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'i^'^'C  PREFACE 

This  edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Rbforh  is  not  a  revision  of  the  old  edition,  but 
a  completely  new  book,  save  for  a  few  purely  historical  or  economic  articles,  the  subjects  of  which 
need  no  new  treatment — altho  many  even  of  these  are  either  revised  or  completely  rewritten.  All 
else  is  abcolutdy  new  and  it  is  believed  that  the  work  is  very  much  more  comprehensive  and  complete. 

The  two  main  requirates  of  an  encyclopedia  are  reliability  and  serviceableness.  The  first  of 
ttiese  has  been  sought  in  this  encyclopedia  by  having  every  article  written  by  some  specialist  on  its 
particular  subject.  Statements  of  reform  have  been  written  by  a  believer  in  the  reform;  together 
with  this,  however,  or  by  reference  to  a  corresponding  article  on  the  opposing  side,  a  statement  of 
tbe  opposing  view  will  be  found.  Historical,  bibliographical,  biographical,  and  statistical  articles 
have  been  prepared  and  carefully  revised  by  adequate  authorities,  mainly  university  professors  and 
economic  specialists. 

Biographical  articles,  in  the  case  of  all  living  persons,  have  been,  wherever  possible,  submitted 
to  those  persons.  Articles  on  foreign  countries  have  been  either  written  by  or  submitted  for  revision 
to  residents  in  those  countries. 

Serviceableness  has  been  sought  by  making  the  work,  while,  as  shown  above,  accurate  and 
scholariy,  yet  popular  and  not  technical.  The  encyclopedia  is  for  general  workers  and  students. 
It  has  been  prepared  by  specialists  for  those  who  are  not  specialists.  Its  references  to  books  are 
therefore  in  the  main  only  to  books  available  to  English  readers.  Articles  have  been  arranged  as 
to  length  and  quality  with  this  idea  of  serviceableness  in  view.  Articles  upon  the  best-known  men 
are  therefore  often  the  shortest  and  sometimes  such  men  are  even  omitted.  This  is  not  because  they 
did  not  contribute  to  social  reform,  and  often  to  a  much  larger  degree  than  many  who  are  considered, 
bat  because  the  general  reader  does  not  need  the  story  of  their  life.  The  space  allotted  to  articles, 
therefore,  has  considered  the  needs  of  the  reader  more  than  the  absolute  importance  of  the  subject. 

To  the  more  important  articles  are  appended  brief  bibliographies  of  the  best  available  books  upon' 
the  subject.  There  has  been  no  attempt  to  make  these  exhaustive,  but  they  will  serve  to  guide  the 
student  in  his  search  for  more  complete  information. 

The  subject  of  social  reform  is  so  vast,  and  may  be  made  so  inclusive,  that  almost  any  subject 
might  have  been  included  here;  but  the  encyclopedia  aims  to  distinguish  sharply  between  subjects 
that  belong  mainly  to  the  individual  and  those  that  belong  mainly  to  society.  A  few  subjects,  such 
as  religion,  science,  etc.,  that  concern  both  the  individual  and  society,  are  treated  only  in  their  social 
aspects.  The  aim,  however,  has  been  to  give  on  all  the  broad  range  of  social  reform  the  experience 
of  the  past,  the  facts  of  the  present,  the  proposals  for  the  future.  The  biographical  portions  will 
be  found  to  be  especially  full.  Of  living  persons  the  encyclopedia  treats  only  those  having  national 
recognition,  and  has  thus  been  compelled  to  pass  by  many  earnest  and  often  more  useful  and  successful 
workers  in  local  fields.  In  statistics  we  have  gone  to  the  best  sources,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
statistics  and  statements  in  social  reform  are  somewhat  like  the  endeavor  to  count  blossoms  in  spring- 
time. Even  while  the  count  is  going  on,  new  blossoms  are  continually  appearing,  while  not  seldom 
a  sudden  chill  wind  carries  some  blossoms  which  have  been  counted,  to  the  ground  before  the  tally 
is  complete.     It  is  springtime  in  social  reform,  and  spring  can  never  be  put  into  any  book. 

Wherever  possible  we  have  made  use  of  governmental  and  official  figures,  even  while  figures 
could  be  found  sUghtly  more  recent,  but  less  reliable.  In  cases  like  those  of  political  returns,  not 
usually  reported  by  governments,  we  are  indebted  to  year  books,  such  as  "The  Statesman's  Year 
Book."  "HazeU's  Annual,"  "The  World  Ahnanac,"  the  "Reformer's  Year  Book,"  "The  Daily  Mail 
Almanac,"  Coglaq's  "Statistical  Account  of  Australia  and  New  2Sealand,"  to  German,  French,  and 
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other  year  books.    To  the  large  number  of  economic  and  sociological  magazines,  books,  and  sources 
quoted  in  this  work  we  give  credit  in  the  text. 

We  desire  to  express  our  great  indebtedness  to  the  very  large  number  of  writers,  scholars,  and 
authorities  who'  have  contributed  valuable  articles,  or  have  done  the  sometimes  equally  valuable 
work  of  revision.  For  the  large  majority  of  these  it  has  been  a  gratuitous  labor  of  love  which  alone 
has  made  this  work  financially  possible.  The  names  of  our  main  contributors  and  revisers  vfe  give 
below,  but  the  list  is  not  a  complete  one.  To  a  much  longer  list  of  society  secretaries  and  others  we 
are  indebted  for  valuable  assistance  and  material. 

Especial  acknowledgment  is  due  to  our  assistant  editor,  Rudolph  M.   Binobr,  Ph.D.,  and  to 

Frank  H.  Vizetblly  for  valued  aid  and  suggestion,  both  in  the  preparation  of  material  and  in  seeing 

the  work  through  the  press. 

W.  D.  P.   BLISS. 

Nbw  York  City,  March,  1908. 
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THE    ENCYCLOPEDIA    OF 
SOCIAL    REFORM 


ABAHSOHED  FARMS:  The  growth  of  modern 
commercial  centers,  the  development  of  factonr 
towns,  the  increasing  part  played  in  economic  life 
by  the  railroad,  the  general  drift  of  population 
from  the  country  to  the  cities  (see  Cities)  have 
led,  in  certain  sections  of  the  country,  to  the  aban- 
doning of  farms.  The  extent  to  which  this  has 
taken  place  has  been  by  some  exaggerated,  and 
the  prominence  given  to  the  subject  a  few  years 
ago  led  to  investigations  which  have  shown  the 
exaggeration;  nevertheless,  the  number  of  aban- 
doned farms,  at  times  at  least,  has  not  been 
small,  and  the  fact  has  a  significance  of  the  most 
serious  character. 

Rbfbrsncbs:  Rtports  d  Labor  Burtaus,  yiaBaAc\naettB,  1890; 
Maine,  1890;  articles  ia  Gardtn  and  Fortst,  vol.  vi.;  Ckau- 
laa^iMH.  vol.  xvi.;  Th€  Nation,  vol.  xlix.  See  also  >l6i»t- 
dotum  an  Adopted  Family  Kate  Sanborn,  1894;  H»ntint 
an  Abandoned  Farm,  by  W.  H.  Biabop,  Ctntnry,  47,  p.  915. 

ABBOTT,  LTMAH :  Editor-in-chief  of  The  Otit- 
look  (New  York);  bom  at  Roxbury,  Mass.,  1833. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  the 
City  of  New  York  in  1853  (D.D.,  New  York 
and  Harvard;  LL.D.,  Western  Reserve  Univer- 
sity), and  in  i860  was  ordained  Congregational 
minister.  From  1860-65  ^^  officiated  as  pastor  in 
Terre  Haute,  Ind.,and  1865-69  at  the  New  Eng- 
land Church  in  New  York.  For  three  years 
(1865-68)  he  was  secretary  of  the  American  Union 
Commission  (Freedmen's).  In  1869  Dr.  Abbott 
resigned  from  his  pastorate,  and  for  several 
years  edited  the  "Literary  Record"  of  Harper's 
Magazine.  He  was  associate  editor  of  The 
Chrtstian  Union  with  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  and 
in  1888  succeeded  the  latter  as  pastor  of  Ply- 
mouth Church,  Brooklyn,  residing  in  1898.  In 
1881  Dr.  Beecher  sold  out  his  interest  in  The 
Christian  Union,  Band  Dr.  Abbott  became  its  editor- 
in-chief.  Later  its  name  was  changed  to  The 
Outlook.  Dr.  Abbott  believes  that  the  problem 
of  political  economy  is  to  seek  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  wealth,  rather  than  to  promote 
a  larger  accumulation  of  wealth;  that  social 
reform  calls  for  a  recognition  of  partnership  rela- 
tions between  labor  and  capital,  and  the  extension 
of  the  industrial  functions  of  government.  He 
holds  that  the  principles  of  the  spirit  of  Jesus 
Christ  applied  to  social  problems  would  furnish 
their  solution.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned:      "Christianity    and    Social    Problems'' 


(1897) ;  "The  Rights  of  Man"  (i^oi) ;  "Industrial 
Problems"  (1905).     Addresi 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Address:   the  Outlook,  287 


ABBRDEEir,  ISHBEL  MARIA,  COtniTBSS  OF : 

Bom    1857.     Throughout    her   varied   life    the 
countess  has  always  been  interested  in  the  wel- 


fare of  the  people,  and  so  far  as  she  has  been  able, 
both  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland  and  Canada, 
during  her  husband's  viceroyalties,  she  has  given 
of  her  wealth,  her  influence,  and  her  personal  serv- 
ice to  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  tmder 
which  the  people,  especially  women,  live.  She 
has  been  at  various  times  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Council  of  Women,  the  Women's  Liberal 
Federation,  Scottish  Women's  Liberal  Federation, 
and  the  Women's  Industrial  Council.  In  1900 
she  edited  the  "  Report  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Women."  She  is  the  author  of  "Through 
Canada  with  a  Kodak."  Address:  Vice  Regal 
Lodge,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

ABOLmOH  MOVEMENT:  Abolitionist  is  a 
term  used  in  the  United  States  specifically  for 
those  who  favored  and  sought  to  effect  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.  We  here  consider  the  subject 
simply  in  the  United  States.  (For  the  general 
history  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  see  Slavery.) 
It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the 
abolition  movement  m  the  United  States  was 
but  a  part  of  this  more  general  movement. 

Two  tendencies,  one  from  Christianity,  the 
other  from  French  naturalism  and  revolutionism, 
contributed  mainly  to  the  abolitionist  movement 
in  America.  Its  first  open  expression  was 
among  the  Society  01  Friends  or 
vg-i-  Quakers.  As  early  as  167 1  George 
Abolitioniiti  ''■  *"  England,  had  spoken  against 
slavery,  and  in  1696  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Quakers  advised  their  members 
against  the  slave  trade.  In  1774  all  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  traffic,  and  in  1776  all  who  would  not 
emancipate  their  slaves,  were  excluded  from 
membership  among  the  Friends.  John  Woolman 
(1710-73)  and  Anthony  Benezet  (1713-84)  were 
prominent  in  this  stage  of  the  movement.  In 
1774  a  Pennsylvania  &x;iety  for  the  Abolition  of 
Slavery  was  formed  by  James  Pemberton  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Rush,  and  in  1787  was  reconstructed 
under  the  presidency  of  Franklin. 

The  arguments  of  these  earliest  antislavery 
writers  and  workers  were  drawn  mainly  from 
general  philosophic,  humanitarian,  and  Christian 
principles.  With  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, Patrick  Henry,  and  other  Southerners,  all 
of  whom  deplored  and  often  spoke  against,  altho 
most  of_  them  practised,  slavery,  other  reasons 
entered  in.  While  not  insensible  to  the  humani- 
tarian arguments,  they  based  their  position  large- 
ly on  the  above-mentioned  French  political  prin- 
ciples then  spreading  through  this  country,  and 
thus  regarded  slavery  as  a  giant  evil,  inconsist- 
ent alike  with  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Other  abolition  societies  were  oiganized:  In  New 
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York  (1785),  Rhode  Island  (1786),  Maryland 
(1789),  Connecticut  (1790),  Virginia  (1791),  New 
jersev  (179a).  The  abolition  of  the  slave  trade 
by  Great  Britain  in  1807,  and  by  the  United 
States  in  1808,  was  a  great  advance.  In  1777 
Vermont  formed  a  constitution  abolishing  sla- 
very, and  was  soon  followed  by  Massachusetts  and 
other  states,  while  many  others  gradually  abol- 
ished it. 

In  1819-20,  the  opponents  of  slavery  made  a 
stem  resistance  to  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a 
slave  state,  but  were  defeated.  The  stnuigle, 
however,  resulted  in  the  so-called  Missouri  wan- 
promise  (1830),  whereby  slavery  was  legalized 
to  the  south  of  36*  30'  N.  Lat.,  and  prohibited  in 
all  states  that  might  be  formed  north  of  it  (Mason 
and  Dixon's  line).  California,  however,  tho 
lying  partly  south  of  this  line,  was  admitted  as  a 
free  state  (1850),  the  Southern  party  obtaining  in 
compensation  the  amendment  of  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law,  making  it  penal  to  harbor  runaway 
slaves  or  to  aid  in  their  escape.  But  this  is  to 
anticipate.  From  1801-47  tnere  were  various 
efforts  participated  in  by  Jefferson,  Henry  Clay, 
and  James  Madison,  in  the  South,  and  Bishop 
Hopkins,  Rufus  King,  President  Harrison,  and 
Dr.  Channing  in  the  North,  to  colonize  the  blacks 
in  Africa.  Liberia  was  declared  independent  in 
1847.  In  1831-33  the  insurrection  of  Nat  Turner 
in  Virginia  excited  a  strong  desire  for  gradual 
abolition. 

The  first  leader  in  immediate  abolition  was 
William  Lloyd  Garrison,  a  Massachusetts  printer 
who  (1839-30)  worked  with  Lundy  on  his  "The 
Genius  of  Imiversal  Emancipation,"  published  at 
Baltimore.  In  1831  he  began  publishing  The 
Liberator  in  Boston,  and  by  1832  the  New  England 
Antislavery  Society  was  formed.  In 
T—«.^i.».  1833  Garrison  visited  England  and 
'J^XT  secured  from  Wilberforce,  Zachary 
Macaulay,  Henry  Brougham,  and 
others,  a  condemnation  of  the  colo- 
nization societies.  Garrison's  principles  were,  in 
his  own  words — and  they  soon  became  the  prin- 
ciples of  all  abolitionists,  however  they  differed 
in  method — that  "the  right  to  enjoy  liberty  is 
inalienable";  that  "to  invade  it  is  to  usurp  the 
prerogative  of  Jehovah";  that  "every  man  has 
a  right  to  his  own  body,  to  the  products  of  his 
labor,  to  the  protection  of  law,  and  to  the  common 
advantages  of  society."  He  said:  "We  plant 
oiu'selves  upon  the  Declaration  of  our  Independ- 
ence and  the  truths  of  Divine  revelation  as  upon 
the  everlasting  rock.  We  shall  send  forth  agents 
to  lift  up  everywhere  the  voice  of  remonstrance, 
of  wammg,  of  entreaty,  and  of  rebuke.  We  shall 
circulate  unsparingly  and  extensively  anti- 
slavery  tracts  and  periodicals.  We  shall  enlist 
the  pulpit  and  the  press  in  the  cause  of  the 
suffering  and  the  dumb.  We  shall  aim  at  a 
purification  of  the  churches  from  all  participation 
m  the  guilt  of  slavery.  We  shall  spare  no  exer- 
tions nor  means  to  bring  the  whole  nation  to 
speedy  repentance."  Such  were  the  principles, 
and  such,  at  least  in  the  earlier  stages,  were  the 
methods  of  the  abolitionists.  Garrison  was  a 
firm  believer  in  Christ.  He  proclaimed  himself 
a  follower  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Human  life  he 
came  to  regard  as  sacred  above  all  tbing^.  Capi- 
tal punishment  and  war,  as  well  as  slavery,  were 
to  him  and  to  most  abolitionists  an  abhorrence. 
Viewing  the  subject  thus  from  the  standpoint  of 
morals  rather  than  of  any  political  expediency, 
slavery  was  to  him  a  sin  not  to  be  gradually 


abolished,  but  to  be  left.    In  The  Liberator  (vol.  1., 
No.  I,  Saturday,  Jan.  1,  1831),  he  wrote:   "I  will 
be  as  haish  as  truth  and  as  tmcompromising  as 
justice.     On  this  subject  I  do  not  wish  to  think 
or  speak  or  write  with  moderation.     No,   No! 
Tell  a  man  whose  house  is  on  fire  to  give  a  moder- 
ate alarm ;  tell  him  to  moderately  rescue  his  wife 
from  the  hands  of  the  ravisher;  tell  the  mother 
to  gradually  extricate  her  babe  from  the  fire  into 
which  it   has  fallen,   but   urge  me  not   to    use 
moderation  in  a  case  like  the  present!     I  am  in 
earnest ;  I  will  not  equivocate ;  I  will  not  excuse ;  I 
will  not  retreat  a  single  inch :  and  I  will  be  heard." 
From  the  beginning.  Garrison  had  declared  for 
no  union  with  slaveholders,  and  proclaimed  the 
Constitution   "a  covenant   with   death   and   an 
agreement  with  hell."    In  Dec.,  1833, 
Th«  Amarl-  ^       American  Anti-Slavery  Society 
Antl-'  ^^^  formed,  with  Beriah  Green  as 
_j^        '    president    and    Lewis    Tappan    and 
•^!f4      John  G.  Whittier,  secretaries.   Theo- 
""""'      dore  D.  Weld,  Samuel  J.  May,  and 
Wendell    Phillips    began    lecturing. 
In  1833,  Miss  Prudence  Crandall,  in  Connecticut, 
opened  her   school    to  negro    girls.       She   was 
ostracized,  the  legislature  torbade  such  schools, 
and  she  was  imprisoned.      Riots  against   aboli- 
tionists became  frequent.     Prices,  ranging  from 
$3,000  to  $20,000,  were  reported  to  be  set  by 
the  South  on  the  heads  of  several  of  the  leading 
abolitionists.     The  latter  sum  was  offered  by  six 
Mississippians  for  Garrison's  head,  and  the  same 
amount,  made  up  publicly  in  New  Orleans,  was 
offered  for  the  person  of  Arthur  Tappan.     In 
1837  a  slave  was  burned  to  death  over  a  slow  fire 
in  St.  Louis;  and  for  his  words  in  denouncing  this. 
Rev.  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  a  Presbyterian  minister 
who  had  established  an  abolitionist  newspaper  in 
Alton,  111.,  was  mobbed  and  killed.     Garrison,  in 
Boston,  was  seized  by  a  mob,  dragged  by  a  rope 
half  naked  through  the  streets,  and  was  only 
rescued  by  a  posse  comiiaius  and  conveyed  to  the 
mayor's  office.     Abolitionist  lecturers  and  sym- 
pathizers were  denounced  from  the  pulpit  and 
subjected   to   every   indignity.     Judge    Birnby 
declared  that  "the  American  churches  were  the 
bulwarks    of    American    slavery."     Such    were 
some  of  the  obstacles  that  abolitionist  "apostles" 
had  to  contend  with.     Yet  while  the  majority  of 
pulpits  either  denounced  the  Garrisonian  agita- 
tion or  else  were  silent  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
there  were  ministers  in  all  denominations  who 
were   outspoken   in   their   denunciation   of   this 
great  wrong,  and  valiantly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  slave.     In  the  Unitarian  denomination  alone 
170  ministers  signed  a  protest  against  slavery, 
many  of  them  preaching  fearlessly  against  it,  and 
willingly  sacrificing  favor  and  popmarity  in  the 
cause  01  freedom. 

As  a  not  unnatural  result  of  the  popular  preju- 
dice and  indifference,  the  Garrisonian  wing  now 
became  very  radical.  They  were  accused  of 
advocating^  every  kind  01  innovation,  from 
woman's  rights  to  free  love,  and  were  freely  de- 
notmced  as  "come-outers"  and  "infidels."  Bir- 
ney,  the  Tappans,  Gerrit  Smith,  Whittier,  John 
Jay,  Edward  Beecher,  Thomas  Morris,  and 
others  left  the  original  organization  of  the  Garri- 
sonians,  and  in  1840  organized  the  American  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society.  They  felt  that 
the  time  was  come  for  the  organization  of  a  new 
political  party,  while  the  Garrisonians  continued 
to  radically  urge  their  doctrines  through  all 
parties.     As  a  result,  in  1840,  the  Liberty  Party 
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was  organized,  and  in  1840  J.  G.  Bimey  was 
nominated  for  president,  and  Thomas  Earle,  of 
Pennsylvania,  vice-president,  polling  7,059  votes. 
In  1844  Bimey  and  Morris  polled  62,300  votes. 
These  were  drawn  mainlv  from  voters  for  Clay. 
As  a  result,  Polk  was  elected,  Texas  annexed, 
and  a  vast  amottnt  of  slave  soil  added  to  the 
United  States.  The  policy  then  began  to  prevail 
in  the  North  of  advocating  limitation  of  the  slave 
area,  and  this  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Frbb 
Soil  Party.  In  this  the  Liberty  Party  was 
mainly  merged,  tho  a  few  continued  to  vote  a 
Liberty  Party  ticket  to  a  much  later  date.  In 
1848  ex-President  Van  Buren  was  nominated  as 
president  by  the  Pree-Soilers,  and  polled  391,363 
votes. 

Meanwhile,  the  agitation  over  the  Piigitive 
Slave  Law  was  coming  to  a  head.  The  Consti- 
tution having  recognized  slavery  by  Art.  iv. ,  Sec. 
2  of  that  document,  it  was  declared  that  persons 
held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  state  under  the 
laws  thereof,  and  escaping  to  another,  should  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such 
service  or  labor  might  be  due.  To  this  was  added 
the  amendment  referred  to  above  on  the  admis- 
sion of  California  as  a  free  state.  The  demand 
was  made  by  the  Free-Soil  Party  that  this  be 
repealed;  yet  in  1852  it  polled  a  diminished  vote. 
The  same  year  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  published 
her ' '  UncleTom's  Cabin,"  which  at  once  produced 
a  remarkable  effect  in  enlightening  the  people  and 
arousing  in  them  a  sense  of  the  injustice  and  evil 
of  slavery.  In  1855  Captain  John  Brown  went 
to  Kansas  to  vote,  and  to  fight  as  well,  against  the 
efforts  of  Missouri  border  ruffianism  and  squatter 
sovereignty  to  establish  slavery  in  Kansas.  The 
leading  abolitionists  were  eagerly  engaged  in 
helping  slaves  to  escape  to  Canada  by  means  of 
the  "underground  railroad,"  or  a  series  of  houses 
whose  inmates  were  willing  to  shelter  and  aid 
slaves  in  their  secret  flight  to  the  North.  In 
1856  the  Free-Soil  Party  was  largely  merged  in 
the  newly  formed  Republican  Party,  with  Gen. 

iohn  C.  Fremont  as  standard-bearer.  He  polled, 
owever,  only  114  electoral  votes  to  1 74  by  James 
Buchanan,  the  Democratic  candidate. 

In  i8;6.  May  19th  and  20th,  Charles  Sumner 
delivered  his  speech  in  the  United  States  Senate 
on  "The  Crime  Against  Kansas."  The  speech 
was  an  exposure  of  the  cruel  injustice  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  toward  the  free 
citizens  of  Kansas,  and  was  strong  and  fearless 
both  in  its  argument  and  its  invective.  Whittier 
said  that  "it  was  the  severe  and  awful  truth 
which  the  sharp  agony  of  the  national  crisis  de- 
manded." It  caused  intense  excitement  among 
the  pro-slavery  members  of  the  Senate.  After 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  as  Sumner  sat 
writing  at  his  desk,  he  was  assaulted  by  Preston 
S.  Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  and  was  so  severely 
injured  that  it  was  four  years  before  he  could 
again  take  his  place  in  the  Senate,  tho  Massachu- 
setts left  it  unfilled  during  his  absence;  he  suf- 
fered from  the  effects  of  the  murderous  assault 
as  long  as  he  lived. 

In  1857  the  validity  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise was  rejected  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  (See  Drbd  Scott.)  In 
1859  John  Brown  made  his  effort  to  rouse  the 
slaves  at  Harper's  Ferry,  was  captiu%d,  and  on 
Dec.  2d,  hanged. 

In  i860  the  success  of  the  Republican  Party 
led  to  the  firing  upon  Fort  Sumter  (April  12,  13, 
1S61)  and  the  opening  of  the  war.     The  war  was 


not  begun  to  abolish  slavery,  but  simply  to  put 

down  the  rebellion.     But  the  antislavery  feeling 

grew.    The  fugitive  slave  laws  were  abolished  in 

1864.     On  Jan.  i,  1863,  Lincoln  is- 

Tha  War    ^'^^^'  *^  ^  ^*''  nieasure,  his  emanci- 

af  tbfl       patory  proclamation ;  and  finally,  in 

XebdUoa     '^^S>  Congress  passed   the  amend- 

ment  to  the  Constitution  abolishing 

slavery  in  the  United   States.     On 

April  9,  1870,  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society 

disbanded,  believing  its  work   fully  done.     (S^ 

Nboro;  Slavery;  Phillips;  Garrison,  etc.) 

Rbpbrsncbs:  Among  the  best  an  UniUd  Slatts,  by  Von 
Hoist,  vol.  i.;  Ris*  and  Fall  of  Uu  Slave  Powtr,  by  Wason; 
Amtncan  Ctmflict,  by  Greeley:  Spnches,  by  Garriaon;  Poli- 
tical History  «f  th*  RtbeUion,  by  McPhenon;  Utult  Tom's 
Cabin,  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Stowe;  Th*  Slavt  Paam — Its  Char- 
aet*r,  Cantrjind  Probabit  DesijtHs,  by  John  E.  Caimes;  Acts 
of  th*  Anti-Slavtry  Apostks,  Biotraplats  of  Garrison,  Phil- 
ips, and  Brawn,  by  Parker  PiUsbury. 

ABORIOmBS  PROTECTIVE  SOCIETY,  THE: 

An  English  society  which  is  active  on  the  Congo 
PuBSTioN  against  the  employment  of  the  Chinese 
in  South  Anica,  and  kindred  questions.  Secre- 
tary, H.  R.  Fox  Bourne,  Broadway  Chambers, 
S.  W.,  London,  England. 

ABRAHAM,  WILLIAM:  British  member  of 
Parliament;  bom  1842  in  Wales;  educated  in  the 
national  schools  at  (Carnarvon.  Son  of  a  miner, 
the  lad  was  early  put  to  the  same  work.  Al- 
ready in  1873  he  was  made  the  miners'  agent  to 
conduct  their  affairs  and  to  mediate  when  neces- 
sary in  all  questions  and  disputes  between  the 
miners  and  the  operators.  He  is  known  every- 
where throughout  Wales  by  the  name  "Mabon." 
In  1885  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  to  represent 
the  radical  interests  in  the  Rhondda  Valley, 
Glamorganshire,  a  seat  he  still  occupies.  He  is 
also  president  of  the  Miners'  Federation  of 
Southern  Wales.  Address:  Bryn-y-Bedw,  Pen- 
tre,  Rhondda,  Glamorganshire,  Wales. 

ABSEHTEEISM:  The  practise  of  absenting 
oneself  from  one's  country,  station,  estate,  etc. 
In  sociology  it  is  used  mainly  of  landlords  ab- 
senting themselves  from  their  lands  and  letting 
them  out  to  tenants,  the  landlords  giving  no 
time  nor  care  to  their  possessions  except  to  re- 
ceive the  rents,  which  they  spend  in  other  places 
and  communities.  It  has  been  an  especial  evil 
in  Russia,  France,  and  Ireland;  but  it  is  becoming 
common  also  in  the  United  States,  where  wealthy 
investors  live  on  their  rents,  perhaps  themselves 
residing  in  London  or  in  Paris. 

The  evils  of  absenteeism  are  not  hard  to  dis- 
cover. There  is,  first,  the  loss  of  interest  which 
a  resident  is  apt  to  take  in  the  things  and  persons 
about  him.  It  is  not  the  simple  amount  of  the 
rental  being  remitted  to  another  country,"  says 
Arthur  Yoimg,  "but  the  damp  on  all  sorts  of 
improvements."  The  absentee  is  also  less  likely 
to  take  account  of  circumstances  (e.  g.,  tenant's 
improvements),  which  render  rack-renting  un- 
just. He  is  less  likely  to  make  allowance  for 
calamities  which  render  punctual  payment  difii- 
cidt.  "Miseries  of  which  he  can  see  nothing,  and 
probably  hear  as  little  of,  can  make  no  impres- 
sion" ^A.  Young).  He  is  glad  to  get  rid  of 
responsibility  by  dealing  with  a  "middleman" 
or  intermediate  tenant.  Without  the  softening 
influence  of  personal  commtmication  between  the 
owner  and  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  the  "cash 
nexus"  is  liable  to  be  strained  beyond  the  limit 
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of  patience.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
absenteeism  has  been  one  potent  catise  of  the 
misery  and  disttirbances  in  Ireland.  The  crud- 
est oppressors  of  the  French  peasantry  before 
the  Revolution  were  the  fermiers,  who  purchased 
for  an  annual  sum  the  right  to  collect  the  dues  of 
absentee  seigneiu^ ;  and  this  evil  it  is  not  hard  to 
trace  in  American  life.  The  proverbial  hardness 
and  harshness  of  the  agent  who  collects  rents  for 
absent  owners  is  not  invariable,  but  is  frequent. 
There  is,  too,  the  not-to-be-forgotten  effect  upon 
the  absentee  himself  of  collecting  rents  from 
strangers  to  whom  he  pays  no  duties.  Sometimes 
it  may  be  indeed  for  the  good  of  a  commimity 
that  a  rich  and  luxurious,  and  perhaps  immoral, 
landlord  be  absent  from  it,  but  this  brings  us  to 
another  subject.     (See  Luxury.) 

Perhaps  the  safest  generalization  is  that  made 
by  Senior,  that  "in  general  the  presence  of  men 
of  large  fortune  is  morally  detrimental,  and  that 
of  men  of  moderate  fortime  morally  beneficial, 
to  their  immediate  neighborhood."      It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  to  those  who  hold 
that  land  should  be  held  only  by  those  who  use  it, 
or  that  all  land  should  be  taxed  to  its  full  rental 
value,  absenteeism  is  an  evil  incident  to  the  pres- 
ent system  that  is  to  be  overcome 
-j^4j^    only  by  the  overthrow  of  the  present 
/Tzzir"^  system.     To  others  it  is  an  evil  to  be 
overcome  by  the  greater  insistence 
upon  the  duties  as  well  as  the  rights 
of  wealth.     A  strong  statement  of  a  different  out 
very  real  form  of  absenteeism  we  quote  from  a 
suggestive  report  of  the  Church  League  of  Lowell, 
Mass.,  Oct.  9,  1893: 

"  It  is  laiRely  true  that  the  labor  of  Lowell  earns  the  div- 
idends, but  they  are  mostly  spent  elsewhere,  because  the  stock 
of  the  mill  corporations  is  owned  elsewhere.  Thus  we  are 
confronted  by  the  worst  land  of  absenteeism.  The  profits 
earned  here  go  from  here,  while  the  mass  of  poverty,  want, 
and  vice  that  acciimulatcs  in  every  large  manuuictuiing 
center  is  dumped  on  the  charity  of  our  churches  and  the  hos- 
pitality of  our  poorhouse.  We  see  the  dreary  dwellings  of 
the  earners  of  scanty  wages;  we  see  the  premature  age  and 
disability  of  those  broken  down  by  the  rapidly  increasing 
speeding  of  machinery;  we  confront  the  intemperance  and 
vice  that  follow  from  the  hard  conditions  and  hopeless  de* 
snair  of  their  bettering.  The  notebooks  of  our  ministers  are 
filled  with  sad,  sad  cases  of  destitution,  sickness,  and  death, 
made  peculiarly  sad  by  the' life  history  of  the  mill  operative.' 

Professor  Hadley,  in  his  "Railroad  Transpor- 
tation" (1886),  p.  133,  has  some  pertinent  re- 
marks on  absentee  shareholders. 

ABSrmEITCE,  REWARD  OF:  An  expression 
in  political  economy,  first  used  by  Senior  to 
denote  the  profits  which  he  considered  to  be  the 
"nattiral"  reward  of  the  capitalist  for  the  use  of 
capital  which  he  had  abstained  from  using  in 
immediate  consumption.  The  phrase  is  caJled 
"well  chosen"  by  Mill,  and  has  been  widely 
adopted,  and  luidoubtedly  contains  some  element 
of  truth;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  considered  to  be 
inapt  by  most  economists  to-day,  since  it  is  at 
least  in  great  danger  of  misleading.  Thus,  when 
Jevons  says,  in  his  "Political  Economy  Primer," 
that  "Capital  is  the  result  of  saving  or  absti- 
nence," he  either  expresses  a  mere  truism,  or 
states  what  is  very  frequently  not  the  fact.  If  he 
means  that  capital  is  wealth  that  has  not  been 
consumed  in  other  ways,  he  says  what  goes  with- 
out saying;  but  if  he  means  that  capital  is  the 
result  of  saving  and  abstinence,  so  that  the  capi- 
talist deserves  to  be  rewarded  because  of  his  self- 
sacrifice,  he  implies  what  is  very  often  not  the 
case.    All  capital  is  by  no  means  the  result  of 


careful  saving  and  economy.     It  is  notoriously 
very  often  the  result  of  shrewd  and  fortunate 
investment  by  those  who  have  lived  at  the  same 
time  in  the  utmost  luxury  and  self-indulgence. 
It  is  made  frequently  by  speculation  and  finan- 
ciering in  the  "bulling"  and  "bearing"  of  stocks, 
in  the  engineering  of  some  comer  or  combination 
in  the  market,  in  land  speculation,  and  in  a  hun- 
dred other  similar  ways.     Many  fortunes   have 
been  begim  as  the  result,  perhaps,  of  abstinence 
and  economyat  the  start,  but  after  this,  have  been 
made  by  the  bold,  shrewd,  and  fortunate  invest- 
ment 01  the  little  sum.     If  the  reliance  had.  been 
simply  on  abstinence  and  economy,  there  would 
have  been  no  fortune.     G.  Bernard  Shaw,  in  the 
"Fabian  Essays,"  calls  "reward  of  abstinence" 
that  "gleam  of.  humor  which  still  enlivens  trea- 
tises on  capital." 

ACADEMY  OF  POLITICAL  AHD  SOCIAI. 
SCIENCE,  THE:  See  American  Acadbmy  of 
Political  and  Social  Scibncb. 

ACCIDEIIT   mSURARCE:  Insurance    against 
accidents  is  a  recent  growth,  tho  the  Hanseatic 
Lea^e  seems  to  have  developed  a  form  of  mer- 
cantile insurance  in  1541,  and  England  against 
the  casualties  of  warfare  in  1665.     Modem  acci- 
dent insurance  was  planned  in  England  in  1845, 
and  the  Railway  Passengers  Assurance  Company 
began  business  there  in  1849.     Two  years  earlier 
(1847)  four  health-insurance  companies  had  been 
formed   in   Massachusetts.     In    1863   James   G. 
Batterson  formed  a  Railway-Passengers  Insur- 
ance  Company   in   Hartford.     To-day  accident 
insurance  m  the  United  States  protects  at  least  a 
million  men  and  their  families,  and  pays  $20,000,- 
000  a  year  in  claims.     (See  also  Industrial  In- 
surance, and  Insurance.) 

RBrsaBNCEs:  A  Study  of  Accidtnts  and  Acctdtnt  IntMratut, 
by  George  E.  McNeill,  Boston,  1900  ;  Accidtnt  Prnttiltnt, 
in  Castur's  Magiuin*,  July  1905  ;  Tk*  OtUlook.  Dec.  ji, 
I904. 

ACCIDEITTS  nr  INDUSTRT:  The  number  of 
persons  who  are  annually  killed  or  injured  in  the 
United  States  as  the  result  of  industnal  accidents 
is  only  approximately  ascertainable  in  the  present 
state  ot  otu"  vital  and  labor  statistics.    It  is, 
however,  a  factor  of  such  economic  and  social  im- 
portance that  in  many  other  countries  careful  and 
comprehensive  inquiry  is  made  into  the  subject 
through  factory  inspectors,  or  other  departments 
specifically  charged  with  the  duty  of  investigating 
catises  and  conditions  detrimental  to  health  and 
life  in  industry.     The  vital  statistics  of  the  United 
States  census  for  the  registration  area  contain,  it 
is  true,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  deaths 
caused  by  accidents  among  occupied  males;  but 
there  is  no  conclusive  information  available  as 
to  how  many  of  the  accidents  reported  under 
death    certificates    are    specifically    chargeable 
against  industry  or  occupations  on  account  of 
inherent  or  removable  hazards  or  circumstances 
dangerous  to  human  life.     The  nearest  approach 
to  an  answer  to  the  question  as  to  the  number  and 
degree  of  frequency  of  accidents  and  injuries  in 
American  industry,  is  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  deaths  occurring  annually  among  all  occupied 
males  in  the  United  States  generally  and  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  employments  in  par- 
ticular.    This,   however,    does    not    answer  the 
equally  important  questions  as  to  the  probable 
number  of  workmen  injured  or  incapacitated  and 
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the  degree  of  injury  stistained,  which  require 
separate  consideration,  and  regarding  which  our 
present  state  of  statistical  information  is  exceed- 
mgly  unsatisfactory. 

An  approximate  estimate  of  the  annual  loss  of 
life  from  accidents  amon|;  occupied  males  in  the 
United  States  may  be  arrived  at  by  the  following 
method.  Estimating  the  male  population,  ages 
fifteen  and  over,  for  the  middle  of  1906  as 
38,322,000,  and  applying  to  this  number  the 
accident  death-rate  for  occupied  males,  returned 
by  the  last  census  as  1.13  per  1,000,  the  resulting 
total  is  32,004  fatal  accidents  in  the 
mortality  of  the  entire  adult  male 
{Kipulation  of  the  United  States  in 
1906.  In  other  words,  it  would 
appear  to  be  safe  to  hold,  upon  the 
basis  of  this  estimate,  that  from  30,000  to  35,000 
fatal  accidents  occur  annually  in  the  United  States 
among  males  of  ages  fifteen  and  over.  An  equally 
useful  method  is  to  first  estimate  the  prooabfe 
total  mortality  from  all  catises  and  then  apply 
the  normal  percentage  of  deaths  from  acciaents 
as  determined  by  the  last  census  for  occupied 
males  generally.  For  illtistration,  in  the  male 
population,  as  given  above,  at  an  annual  normal 
rate  of  1 5 .0  per  i  ,000,  as  determined  by  the  census, 
there  occur  approximately  434,830  deaths  from 
all  causes.  Smce  in  the  mortality  for  occupied 
males  7.53  per  cent  are  deaths  from  accidents,  the 
probable  number  of  such  deaths  is  31,990  per 
annum,  or  about  the  same  as  determined  by  the 
previous  method. 

In  these  estimates  I  have  considered  the  adult 
male  poptdation  as  a  whole  and  made  no  distinc- 
tion between  accidents  in  general  and  occupation 
accidents  in  particular.  It  is  possible,  however, 
to  arrive  at  an  approximate  estimate  as  to  the 
probable  number  of  deaths  properly  chargeable  to 
mdustry  by  the  following  method.  In  mercantile 
employments  in  which  there  are  practically  no 
occupation  accidents,  properly  to  oe  considered 
as  such,  the  general  acadent  rate  is  0.46  per 
1,000,  as  compared  with  1.13  per  1,000  for  males 
in  gainful  occupations  generally.  The  excess  or 
difference  of  0.67  per  1,000  may  be  assumed  to 
constitute  the  extra  risk  from  accident  in  industry 
in  general.  If,  upon  the  basis  of  the  population 
as  previously  given,  we  estimate  the  number  of 
accidents  at  the  rate  of  0.46  per  1,000,  the  annual 
number  of  deaths  from  accidents  is  13,028.  If 
this  number  is  deducted  from  the  total  previ- 
ously given,  there  remains  an  actual  difference 
of  18,976  deaths  from  accidents,  which  would 
represent  the  result  of  emplojrment  or  exposure  in 
occupations  or  industries  more  or  less  hazardous 
and  detrimental  to  human  life.  So  that,  restating 
the  conclusion,  it  would  appear  to  be  a  safe  and 
conservative  assumption  that  in  the  aggregate 
American  adult  male  population  there  occur  an- 
nually from  30,000  to  35,000  fatal  accidents,  and 
that  of  this  number  from  18,000  to  ao,ooo  are  the 
probable  result  of  dangerous  or  hazardous  em- 
ployments. 

Accidents,  thus  defined,  comprehend  the  whole 
field  of  injury  to  men  engaged  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions. Industrial  accidents  proper  affect  almost 
entirely  those  who  are  employed  in  factories  and 
workshops  or  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries  generally,  including  under  this  term 
all  the  trades  and  employments  of  a  more  or  less 
mechanical  nature,  at  which  men  work  for  wages 
and  which  require  skill  and  ability  beyond  the 
grade  of  common  labor.     The  numoer  employed 


in  this  group,  upon  the  result  of  the  last  census, 
is  estimated  for  1906  at  5,603,100.  The  general 
accident  rate  of  this  group,  according  to  the 
census,  was  0.88  per  1,000;  and  if  this  rate  is 
applied  to  the  numoer  given,  the  probable  annual 
accident  mortality  among  adult  males  in  indus- 
trial occupations  generally  is  4,931,  Estimated 
by  the  percentage  method,  upon  tne  basis  of  6.44 
per  cent  of  fatal  accidents  among  deaths  from  all 
causes  among  men  in  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical employments,  the  probable  annual  mortality 
from  fatal  accidents  is  4,980,  or  almost  the  same. 
In  other  words,  approximately  from  5,000  to 
^,500  deaths  from  accidents  occur  among  men 
in  industrial  occupations,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  accident  mortality  among  occupied  males 
is  generally  chargeable  c^ieny  agamst  trans- 
portation, mining,  shipping,  fishing, 
A.H1T1.1  ^"d  other  dangerous  employments. 
»___-  Since  the  accident  mortality  of  men 
"*""^  in  mercantile  emplojrments  is  only 
0.46  per  1,000,  the  probable  excess 
in  the  accident  death-rate  of  men  employed  in 
industrial  occupations  is  0.42  per  1,000,  which, 
applied  to  the  number  employea,  gives  a  total  an- 
nual mortality  of  2,353.  So  that,  among  men  in 
strictly  industrial  employments  in  the  United 
States,  the  average  annual  mortality  from  acci- 
dents is  about  5, 000  to  5,500,  of  which  approxi- 
mately 2,400  to  2, 600  are  chargeable  against 
industry  as  a  causative  factor  materially  increas- 
ing the  mortality  from  this  group  of  causes. 

Pw  an  estimate  of  the  probable  total  number  of  accidents 
and  injuries  in  American  industry,  only  fragmentary  data 
are  available.  The  word  "accident  has  never  been  defined 
with  suflScient  accuracy,  so  that  returns  of  one  state  are  not 
strictly  comparable  with  the  returns  of  another.  There  is 
even  less  umfomsity  in  this  respect  in  the  returns  of  different 
countries.  The  experience  of  accident  insurance  companies 
is  also  not  useful  for  the  end  in  view,  in  that  for  the  protection 
of  the  companies  against  imposition  and  fraud  the  word 
"accident"  is  more  strictlv  limited  in  the  usase  of  accident 
insurance  companies  than  in  the  returns  of  factory  inspectors 
or  bureaus  of  labor  statistics.  For  this  reason,  the  fact  that, 
for  illustistion.  the  percentage  of  fatal  cases  to  all  accidents 
is  about  I.)  in  the  experience  of  a  large  and  representative 
company  would  not  warrant  the  use  of  this  figure  in  esti- 
mating the  probable  number  of  all  injuries  in  American  in- 
dustry. Then,  again,  the  experience  of  an  accident  company 
includes  a  large  proportion  of  non-industrial  risks  on  the  one 
band,  and  of  extra-hazardous  risks  on  the  other. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  data  an  the  accident  statistics 
for  the  State  of  New  York,  which  have  been  collected  and 
published  for  the  last  four  years.  In  the  aggregate  there 
nave  been  reported  18,176  accidents  during  this  period,  of 
which  438,  or  3.4  per  cent,  were  fatal.  If  this 
figure  u  applied  to  the  estimated  number  of 
a0W  Tork  deaths  in  industi^,  previously  given  as  5,000  to 
'  5.S00.  the  probable  total  number  of  accidents 
of  all  lands  in  American  industry  upon  this 
basis  is  from  300,000  to  aso.ooo  per  annum.  It  may  be 
argued,  of  course,  that  the  data  for  New  York  State  are  not 
sufficiently  comprehensive  and  representative  of  American 
industry  in  general  and  that,  therefore,  the  preceding  estimate 
of  approximately  950,000  accidents  per  annum  is  an  overesU- 
mation  of  the  facts.  This  may  possibly  be  so,  but,  as  I  have 
previously  pointed  out,  there  is  so  wide  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  properly  constitutes  an  accident  or  injury  of 
sufficient  importance  to  come  within  the  statutory  require- 
ments for  reporting  such  accidents  and  injuries  in  industry 
generally,  that  no  two  estimates,  upon  whatever  basis  they 
may  be  adopted,  are  likely  to  agree.  The  New  York  State 
returns  are  in  a  large  measure  sustained  by  the  corresponding 
data  for  Massachusetts,  Wisconsin,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  Massachusetts,  of  the  total  number  of  reported  industrial 
accidents,  3.46  percent  were  fatal;  in  Wisconsin,  i.i  percent; 
and  in  the  United  Kingdom  3.9  per  cent.  It  would,  there- 
fore, appear  to  be  a  sate  assumption  that  of  all  accidents  in 
American  industry  3.5  per  cent  are  fatal :  and  if  this  figure  is 
applied  to  the  previous  estimate  of  the  accident  mortality  in 
industry,  the  resulting  total  is  308,300  industrial  accidents 
per  annum.  This  estimate  includes  all  accidents  of  sufficient 
importance  to  cause  at  least  a  temporary  loss  of  earnings,  a 
loss  of  industrial  efficiency,  or  a  temporary  suspension  of 
labor. 

The  data  for  New  York  are  for  twelve  groups  of  industries, 
including  metals  and  machinery,  stone  and  clay,  wood-work- 
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tag  plants,  leather  and  rubber,  chemicalt  and  explosives, 
papCT  and  pulp,  printing,  textiles,  clothing  and  laundry,  food, 
tobacco  and  liquors,  water,  gas  and  electricity,  and  building. 
The  space  is  not  available  jfor  discussing  these  industries  in 
detail,  but  the  following  table  shows,  nrst,  the  number  of 
accidents  in  New  York  State  dtxring  the  four  years  1901-4, 
according  to  degree  of  disability,  and  second,  ttw  estimated 
number  of  such  accidents  in  American  industry  generally 
(5.600,000  male  employees). 

BSTIUATB  OF  ACCIDBNTS  IN  AUBRICAN  INDUSTRY 
1906 

(Upon  the  Basis  of  the  Date  for  New  York  SUte) 


New  York  Statb 
(1901-4) 

UhitbdStatbs 

{1906) 

Dborbb  or  Injury 

Number 

Per 

cent 

(s, 600,000  male 

employees) 

Number 

Temporary  diaable- 
ment: 

3.3  IS 
t.136 

3.99' 
3.»77 
671 
1. 119 
1.069 

18. s 
6.1 

Ml 
i.] 

S-9 

37,9" 
J».9«S 
4S.6i8 
37.494 
7.707 
>3.9S6 
ia.290 

Bums 

Cut« 

Bruises 

Sprains 

I^^BCtufes 

Other  injuries 

ToUl  temporary  dis- 
ablement   

Permanent  disable- 
ment: 
Partial  hss  of 
Eyes 

•4.678 
94 

'2 

I'* 
9,624 

S0.6 

0.5 
0.4 
0.7 
14.4 

167.891 

1,04  a 

833 

1.458 

>9.995 

Limba 

Hands,  feet 

Other  parts 

Total 

».933 

t 

I 
66 

16,0 
0.1 

O.  I 

0. 1 
0.4 

3j.3a8 

CompUtt  loss  of 

Limbs 

308 

Hands,  feet 

Internal  injuries 

833 

TotJ 

76 
J. 009 

0.7 
16.7 

i.4$7 
34.78s 

Total  permanent  dis- 
ablement  

Deaths 

438 
51 

>-4 
0.3 

61s 

Grand  Total 

18.176 

lOO.O 

908,300 

I  have  every;  reason  to  believe  that  the  fore- 
going estimate  is  conservative,  and  that  the  facts 
of  actual  experience  will  conform  to  the  theory. 
In  round  figures,  according  to  the  preceding  table, 
there  occur  annually  some  200,000  accidents  in 
American  industry  and  industrial  pursuits.  Of 
this  number  some  5,000  are  fatal  and  some  38,000 
are  of  sufficient  seriousness  to  cause  either  total 
or  partial  disability  to  perform  remunerative 
labor.  From  an  economic  point  of  view,  the 
problem  of  industrial  accidents,  in  the  light  of 
these  statistics,  is  a  most  serious  one.  The  loss 
in  indtistrial  efficiency  alone  represents  a  vast 
sum  of  money,  to  which  must  be  added  the  cost  of 
illness,  nursing,  etc.  How  much  of  this  waste  of 
life  and  health  is  preventable  cannot  be  discust 
without  a  lengthy  consideration  of  the  facts  of 
each  industry  and  occupation.  In  a  not  inconsid- 
erable degree  the  solution  of  the  problem  lies  with 
the  workmen  themselves,  while  much  of  it  falls 
properly  within  the  scope  of  preventive  legisla- 
tion and  state  control.  Some  industries  are 
naturally  more  dangerous  than  others,  while  some 
are  practically  free  from  serious  risk. 

As  a  brief  ulustration  of  the  degree  of  variation 
in  risk,  I  have  made  an  analysis  of  t;bQ  Rhode 


Island  occupation  mortality  statistics  for  the  dec- 
ade 1895-1904,  and  in  outline  the  result  is  as 
follows: 

According  to  the  Rhode  Island  returns  for  the  ten  years 
1895-1904.  there  occurred  among  occupied  males  genoally 
18.403  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  i.jio,  or  8.j  per  cent, 
were  deaths  from  accidents.  Among  women  employed  in 
industrial  pursuits,  there  occurred  during  the  same  period 
1,95 1  deaths,  of  which  43,Lor  3,^  per  cent  were 
.  -  ,  .  deaths  from  accidents.  The  dinerence  in  the 
SlUU  luand  percentages  is  chiefly  the  result  of  a  more  gen- 
eral exposure  of  men  to  hazardous  conditions 
detrimental  to  life  and  health.  A  discussion  in 
detail  of  the  Rhode  Island  statistics  would  far  exceed  the 
available  space.  I  can  only  briefly  touch  upon  the  moie 
important  employments. 

In  general  mtdianieal  induslrus  the  percentages  of  deaths 
from  accidents  in  the  mortality  from  all  causes  were  7.1  for 
tool-makers,  6.8  for  machinists,  and  6.8  for  mechanics  gen- 
erally. In  the  iron  and  steel  industries  the  percentage  was 
7.6  and  aaiong  molders  6.7. 

In  mtral  tradts  and  induslrial  eceupations  the  informatioK 
is  avulable  for  seventeen  different  groups,  in  which  the  pei^ 
oentages  of  deaths  from  accidents  vary  between  so.o  for 
steamfitten  and  1.3  for  printen.  For  the  separate  groups 
the  percentages  are  as  follows:  Steamfitten,  90.0:  nainters, 
19.8;  boileimaken,  9.7;  masons,  9.0;  tannen,  8.7;  bakers.  7.6; 
stone-cutters,  7.5;  tailors,  6.1;  butchers,  6.0:  rubber  workers. 
5.7;  jewelera,  5.3;  tin-workeis,  3.1°.  plumbers,  4.7;  barbexa, 
3.8;  plasterers,  3.8:  shoemakers,  9.9:  printers,  1.3. 

In  the  Uxtut  industry  detailed  returns  are  available  for 
seven  occupations,  legafding  which  the  respective  peroentagea 
are  as  follows:  Dyers,  11.4;  carders,  10.3;  weavers,  9.4;  oper^ 
atora  generally,  9.3;  superintendmits  and  overseen,  8.7: 
spinnen,  3.1;  wool-sorten,  1.6. 

Among  men  engaged  in  driving,  ttaming,  and  allied  occu- 
pations the  percentages  of  deaths  from  accidents  were: 
Teamsten,  14.7;  hostlen.  14.3;  cab  and  hack  driven.  14.3: 
driven  generally.  8.5:  expressmen.  7.9;  coachmen.  7.6:  livery 
and  stable  keepen,  9.9. 

Among  men  engaged  in  contraetinf  and  eomtmttion  work, 
the  percentages  of  deaths  from  accidents  were:  House-movers 
60.0:  roofen,  33.3;  slaten,  95.0;  carpenten  and  joinen,  9.1; 
and  contrscton  and  builden.  ^.7. 

The  preceding  occupations  include  most  of  the  more  im- 
portant industrial  punuits.  If  the  comparison  were  extended 
to  include  men  employed  in  railway  transportation,  shipping, 
mining,  etc.,  the  less  serious  character  of  industrial  punuits 
would  be  more  apparent. 

In  four  selected  groups  of  mercantile  occupations  the  per- 
centages of  deaths  from  accidents  were:  For  manufacturers, 
9,0;  merchants,  3.8;  clerks  and  salesmen,  4.5:  and  storekeep- 
ers, 5.7.  All  these  percentages  are  considerably  below  the 
general  average,  and  this  is  equally  true  for  farmers,  with  a 
percentage  of  5.4,  and  gardenen  with  only  3.6. 

While  this  analysis  is  limited  to  the  mortality 
statistics  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  conditions  in  manufacturing 
states  or  indtistrial  sections  generally  are  about 
the  same.  The  facts  stated  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity and  social  duty  of  a  more  qualified  and 
scientific  system  of  factory  inspection  and  the 
rendering  of  uniform  reports  regarding  accidents 
and  injuries  amongpersons  empfoyed  in  American 
industry.  (See  Dangbrous  Trades;  Indus- 
trial Insurancb;  Mining;  Railway  Accidents.) 
Frederick  L.  Hoffman. 

Dr.  Josiah  Strong  has  made  some  startling  but 
significant  comparisons  in  regard  to  accicfents. 
He  says  in  a  tract,  "Safety  and  Security  for 
American  Life  and  Labor"  (1906) : 

Our  peaceful  vocations  cost  more  lives  every  two  days 
than  all  that  we  lost  in  battle  during  our  war  with  Spain,  it 
has  been  pointed  out  that  the  Pennsylvania  ooal-fields  alone 
furnish  "an  industrial  Bull  Run"  annually. 

In  these  piping  times  of  peace,  we  in  the  United  States 
Idll  in  four  yean  some  go.ooo  people  more  than  all  who  fell  in 
battle  and  died  of  wounds,  on  both  sides,  during  the  four 
yean  of  our  Civil  War.  Records  of  the  War  Department  show 
67.058  killed  in  action,  and  43.011  who  died  of^ wounds  in  the 
Federal  armies:  total,  not  including  those  who  died  from 
sickness,  1 10,0^0.  Confederate  records  were  largely  de- 
stroyed, but  it  IS  believed  that  their  losses  were  proportion- 
ately severe.  Total  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Union 
Army,  i.goo.ooo.  The  War  Department  estimates  total  Con- 
federate force  at  something  over  1,000,000  men.  This  would 
make  total  Confederate  Idued  and  dead  from  wounds  about 
40,000 — total,  both  sides,  iso.000. 
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Tbe  number  who  died  by  ocddents  and  violence  in  the 
United  States  in  isoo  was  57.5  ij.  (See  Census  Bulletin  No. 
83.)  That  is,  in  the  same  length  of  time,  we  are  now  IdlUng 
S3  ^er  cent  more  people  than  two  Rxvat  armies  could  destroy 
equipped  with  all  the  weapons  of  death  that  ingenuity  could 
then  devise,  and  making  destruction  their  eager  business. 

We  are  lolling  more  than  twice  as  many  every  year  as 
perished  by  violence  in  both  the  French  and  English  armies 
during  the  Crimean  War.  There  are  more  killed  and  wound- 
ed on  our  railrxiads  every  year  than  the  entire  losses  of  the 
Boer  War  on  both  sides  in  three  years. 

The  |)erfection  of  modem  firearms  rendered  the  -late 
conflict  in  Asia  exceptionally  bloody.     The  entire  losses  of 


the  Japanese  in  killed  and  wounded  were  153.651:  those  of  the 
Russians  180,134 — a  total  of  333,786.  This  estimate  was 
made  by  Gen.  Tkrker  H.  Bliss,  of  the  United  Sutes  General 


Army  Staff,  and  is  oflicially  described  as  very  nearly  ac- 
curate. The  above  figures  do  not  include  the  losses  by  sea 
fights,  which,  however,  add  only  a  few  thousand. 

The  casualties  of  our  industrial  army  are,  without  doubt, 
at  least  fifty  per  cent  greater  every  year.  Of  course,  the 
losses  of  war  include  many  deaths  from  sickness.  These  are 
not  considered  here  because  we  have  no  means  of  estimating 
tbe  number  of  corresponding  deaths  in  our  industrial  army, 
caused  by  death-producing  occupations.  There  is,  however, 
a  long  list  of  trades  which  cause  prematiue  death,  none  the 
less  surely  because  gradually. 

A  record  kept  duringa  part  of  last  year  showed  3,555  fatali- 
ties in  New  York  City  in  nine  months,  which  was  at  the  rate 
of  3,406  for  the  year— an  average  of  more  than  nine  violent 
deaths  a  day. 

Without  any  increase  of  the  annual  rate  reported  by  the 
government  in  1900,  there  will  be  575,000  killed  every  ten 
years,  besides  some  5,000,000  injured,  even  if  our  proportion 
of  accidents  to  the  population  should  prove  to  be  no  greater 
than  that  of  Prance.  This  is  like  massaciinK  every  inhabitant 
in  three  cities  the  sixe  of  Indianapolis,  Kansas  City,  and 
Denver,  every  ten  years,  and  at  the  same  time  maiming  and 
mangtins  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Washington,  Ore- 
gon, Cuuomia,  Nevada,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Colo- 
rado, Wyoming,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Oklahoma,  and  doing 
it  evoy  ten  years. 

Is  it  not  time  for  the  public  to  know  the  magnitude  of 
these  p«rils  of  peace  ?  Is  it  not  time  to  learn  that  this  wound- 
ing and  killing — more  frightful  than  that  of  war — is  largely 
unnecessary?  Is  it  not  high  time  to  take  some  active 
measure  to  stop  it? 

Comparing  accidents  abroad  with  these  in  the 
United  States,  Dr.  Strong  says: 

Anxmg  a  given  number  of  coal  miners  there  are  more  than 
twice  as  many  fatalities  in  this  country  as  in  Great  Britain: 
the  proportion  being  3.64  here  to  1.37  there.  Of  a  given 
number  of  railway  employees  we  kill  nearly  three  times  as 
many,  and  injure  more  than  five  times  as  many  u  Great 
Britain;  we  kiu  two  and  a  half  times  as  many,  and  injure  five 
times  as  many  as  Germany:  we  kill  more  than  three  times  as 
many,  and  injure  nearly  nine  times  as  many  as  Austria^ 
Hungary. 

Nor  must  we  imagine  that  accidents  have  been  reduced 
to  a  minimum  abroad.  An  investigation  of  15,970  accidents 
in  Germany  showed  that  53  per  cent  of  them  were  avoid- 
able. If  among  a  given  number  of  employees  we  have  more 
than  twice  as  many  accidents  as  Germany,  and  if  more  than 
half  of  Germany's  accidents  are  avoidable,  it  would  seem  prob- 
aUe  that  more  than  three-quarters  of  our  accidents  are 
avoidable. 


RBrxKSHCBs:  "A  Study  of  Accidmts  and  AeeUmt  Insurane*," 
by  George  E.  McNeill.  Boston,  1900;  Ctnsus  BuOttin; 
WorU's  Work.  March,  1906;  Tht  ImUptmUnt.AptH,  1906; 


Charitia,  July  7.  >9o6. 


ACCnHUIATIOIT  OF  WEALTH:  See  Wealth. 

ACTORS'  CHXTRCH  ALLIANCE:  A  society 
founded  in  1899  by  Rev.  Walter  E.  Bentley,  for 
the  purpose  01  establishing  closer  relationship 
between  the  theater  and  the  church.  It  ap- 
points chaplains  of  all  denominations  to  minister 
to  tte  needs  of  the  dramatic  profession  and  agi- 
tates against  Simday  performances  and  other 
evils  of  the  stage.  It  has  some  3,000  members, 
about  half  of  these  being  of  the  dramatic  profes- 
sion. It  is  established  in  more  than  400  towns  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  local  chapters 
in  the  larger  cities,  and  is  affiliated  with  the 
Actors'  Church  Union  of  England.  President, 
Rt.  Rev.  H.  C.  Potter,  D.D.;  Secretary,  Miss 
O.  D.  Drescher,  143 1  Broadway,  New  York. 


Mr.  Bentley  says: 

One  of  the  strangest  facts  in  our  complex  civilisation  is 
that  two  of  our  greatest  institutions,  the  Church  and  the 
theater,  have  been  so  far  apart  in  sympathy  and  interest  for 
so  many  centuries,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  feeble, 
spasmodic  eflcnts,  have  not  even  tried  to  understand  each 
other.  This  unhappy  divorce  has  been  injurious  to  both. 
The  stage  has  lost  the  guidance  and  direction  of  the  organized 
conscience  of  the  community,  while  the  Church  in  ignoring 
this  great  department  of  social  action  has  lost  that  touch  (M 
nature  which  the  stage  supplies,  and  to  that  extent  its  grip 
on  daily  life.  The  Alliance  seels  to  correct  this.  It  recog- 
nizes the  sta^e  as  one  of  the  greatest  educational  and  ethical 
forces  in  society,  potent  to  humanize,  even  while  seeming 
but  to  amuse,  ana  contributing  so  vitally  for  weal  or  for 
woe,  to  the  character  and  destiny  of  the  nation.  It  seeks  to 
aid  the  Church  at  large  in  establishing  closer  relations  with 
men  and  women  following  the  dramatic  profession,  by  making 
special  provision  for  their  needs  and  aiding  them  in  any 
and  every  way  conducive  to  their  welfare.  Clergymen  of 
all  denominations,  Jewish  and  Christian,  are  appointed  in 
every  theatrical  center,  their  duty  being  to  visit  members  of 
the  profession  as  temporary  parishioners  and  to  render  them 
every  service  in  their  power.  They  also  enlist  the  sympathies 
of  local  managers,  and  post  Alliance  calendars  giving  their 
names,  churches,  and  services  near  the  call  board  on  the  stage 
of  every  theater,  signifying  their  willingness  to  care  for  any 
one  who  may  be  left  sick  in  their  town.  Weekly  notices  are 
posted  to  the  chaplains  from  the  New  York  headquarters, 
giving,  in  advance,  the  arrival  of  the  dramatic  members,  and 
thus  the  two  are  brought  into  immediate  contact  and  are 
mutually  introduced  simultaneously  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

Another  great  aim  of  the  Alliance  is  the  effort  to  abolish 
Sundav  performances,  especially  in  the  West.  This  is  done 
not  only  on  religious  grounds,  but  also  in  justice  to  the  actor, 
who,  through  this  custom,  is  compelled  to  work  seven  days 
a  week  for  six  days'  pay.  Special  Sunday  services  are  pro- 
vided by  the  chaplains,  where  the  exigencies  of  traveling 
prevent  the  actor  from  attending  the  regular  service:  and 
social  receptions  are  held  whenever  opportunity  affords. 
Thus  every  effort  is  made  to  promote  mutual  good  fellowship. 
Local  chapters,  consisting  of  the  clergy,  actors,  and  the  pubho 
have  been  organized  in  about  thirty-five  of  our  largest  cities, 
and  everything  possible  is  done  to  encourage  and  increase 
the  support  of  the  more  wholesome  drama  and  to  bridge  the 
chasm  of  misunderstanding  between  these  two  great  depart- 
ments of  social  life,  .,„  _   _ 

Waltsr  E.  Bbntlby. 

ACTORS'  CHURCH  UlflON:  A  tmion  formed 
in  England,  in  connection  with  the  State  Church, 
at  about  the  same  time  and  along  the  same  lines 
as  the  Actors'  Church  Alliance  (which  see). 
It  is  now  established  in  about  twenty-three 
metropolitan  and  137  provincial  counties  in  Great 
Britain.  The  Bishop  of  Southwark  is  its  presi- 
dent. Honorary  secretary,  Rev.  Donald  Hole, 
30  Woodview  Gardens,  Highgate,  N.  London, 
England, 

ADAMS,  FRANCIS:  Writer  in  the  cause  of 
labor;  bom  in  Malta,  1863.  He  was  educated 
for  the  civil  service,  but  instead  became  a  teacher 
and  writer,  issuing  a  volume  of  verse  in  1884.  In 
the  same  year  he  went  to  Atistralia  for  his  health, 
and  threw  himself  into  the  labor  movement, 
issuing  his  "Songs  of  the  Army  of  the  Night,"  in 
1 887 .  In  1 890  he  returned  to  England,  broken  in 
health,  yet  continued  to  write  for  the  cause  of 
labor  to  the  last,  in  The  Fortnightly  Review  and 
elsewhere,  and  issued  "The  New  Egypt"  just  be- 
fore a  final  hemorrhage.  On  Sept.  4,  1893,  he 
calmly  and  deliberately  shot  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  wife,  and  was  buried  "with  clenched 
hands"  in  Margate  Cemetery. 

ADDAMS,   JANE:  Head   of   HuU    House   in 

Chicago;  bom  at  Cedarville,  111.,  i860;  daughter 
of  State  Senator  J.  H.  Addams.  She  was  gradu- 
ated from  Rockford  College  in  1881,  whereupon 
she  traveled  in  Europe  for  two  years.  Together 
with  Ellen  G.  Starr  she  founded  Hull  House  in 
1889,  and  has  continued  as  its  head  ever  since, 
developing  its  steady  growth  and  large  success 
and  useftimess.    Miss  Addams  has  taken  a  promi- 
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nent  part  in  almost  every  reform  movement  in 
Chicago,  and  even  in  the  United  States,  especially 
in  all  that  concerns  women,  children,  and  the 
tenement  population.  She  was  at  one  time 
appointed  m^iector  of  streets  and  alleys  in  the 
Hull  House  district,  and  introduced  many 
reforms;  and  she  has  served  also  on  numerous 
municipal  and  other  public  committees  as  well 
as  on  innumerable  private  ones.  She  has  con- 
stantly been  called  upon  to  deliver  commencement 
and  other  addresses,  mainly  upon  some  subject  in 
social  reform,  from  the  standpoint  of  ethics  and 
democracy;  and  she  has  written  a  large  number  of 
articles  in  magazines  and  elsewhere.  Miss  Ad- 
duns  is  neither  an  avowed  Socialist  nor  a  Tol- 
stoian,  tho  friendly  to  both  those  views  and  an 
active  worker  for  many  of  their  proposals.  Her 
emphasis  is  upon  the  ethical  side  of  the  social 
movement,  coupled  with  an  insistence  upon  the 
democratic  organization  of  industry,  largely  on 
socialist  and  trade-union  lines.  Among  her 
writings  may  be  mentioned:  "The  Subjective 
Necessity  for  Social  Settlements"  and  "The  Ob- 
jective Value  of  a  Social  Settlement,"  in  a  volimie 
entitled  "Philanthropy  and  Progress,"  1893;  a 
contribution  to  "Hull  House  Maps  and  Papers," 
1895  ;  "Democracy  and  Social  Ethics,"  1902  ; 
"  Newer  Ideals  of  Peace,"  i907-  Address:  Hull 
House,  335  S.  Halsted  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

ADDBRLET,  Hon.  and  Rev.  JAMES  6RAN- 
VILLB:  Bom  1861;  educated  at  Oxford;  first 
head  of  Oxford  House,  in  East  London.  During 
the  great  dock  strike  he  aided  the  dockers,  raising 
;£8oo  for  them.  He  has  officiated  as  curate  or 
vicar  in  the  parishes  of  Barking,  Plaistow,  May- 
fair,  and  Marylebone,  and  since  1904  as  vicar  of 
Saltley,  Birmingham:  and  he  is  on  the  Council  of 
the  Christian  Social  Union.  Among  his  writings 
are:  "Stephen  Remarx"  (i893),aChristianSociM- 
—      "       Flo        ~    ■ 


and  Social  Reform" ;  "Looking  Upward"  (1896) ; 
"Francis  of  Assisi"  (1901);  "A  New  Earth" 
(1903);  and  "Behold  the  Days  Come"  (1007). 


Address:  The   Parsonage,  Saltley,  Birmingham, 
England. 

ADLER,  FELIX:  Leader  of  the  Society  for 
Ethical  Culture;  bom  at  Alzey,  Germany,  1851; 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1857 ;  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  College  in  1870  (Ph.D.,  Berlin); 
professor  of  Semitic  languages  and  literature  at 
Cornell,  1874-76.  In  1876  he  founded  the 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture  in  New  York  City,  and 
in  1879,  under  the  name  of  the  Worldngman's 
School,  he  established  the  Ethical  Culture  School, 
which  he  still  directs.  Dr.  Adler  was  a  member 
of  the  Tenement  House  Commission  in  1883,  and 
in  1900  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  In  1903 
he  became  professor  of  social  and  political  ethics 
at  Columbia  University,  the  chair  being  especially 
created  for  him.  He  is  chairman  of  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  and  gives  much  of  bis 
time  to  the  work  for  children.  Dr.  Adler  be- 
lieves in  democracy  and  in  voluntary  collectivism, 
but  not  in  Sociahsm;  in  the  sacredness  of  each 
person's  individuality;  and  that  the  right  demo- 
cratic spirit  will  have  been  attained  when  the  rela- 
tions to  equals,  to  those  in  the  higher  ranks,  and 
to  those  in  the  lower  ranks  of  life  have  been 
adjusted  on  an  ethical  basis.  He  is  the  author  of : 
"Creed  and  Deed";  "Moral  Instmction  for  Chil- 
dren"; "Life  and  Destiny";  "The  Religion  of 
Duty";  and  "The  Essentials  of  Spirituality"; 


and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  The  Intertia- 
iumal  Journal  of  Ethics.  Address:  153  West 
Street,  New  York  City. 

ADLER,  VIKTOR:  Physician;  Socialist;  bom 
in^Prague,  1853.  Educated  a  physician,  he  gave 
up  his  profession  for  Socialist  propaganda.  In 
1866  he  started  the  Gleichkeit,  and  succeeded  in 
uniting  the  divided  Austrian  Socialist  Party.  He 
is  now  editor  of  the  Arbeiter  Zeitung,  the  organ  of 
the  Austrian  Social  Democratic  Party;  and  is 
author  of  many  Socialist  tracts  and  short  books 
on  labor  chambers,  universal  suffrage,  etc. 

ADMnnSTRATIVE  NIHILISM:  A  phrase  first 
used  by  Professor  Huxley  in  an  address  before  the 
members  of  the  Midland  Institute,  187 1,  to  de- 
scribe the  doctrine  (which  he  opposed)  of  those 
who  believe  that  the  state  should  oe  limited  in  its 
fimctions  to  the  protection  of  its  subjects  from 
aggression.  The  address  has  since  been  published 
under  this  name  of  "Administrative  Nihilism." 
Professor  Huxley  quotes  approvingly  Locke's 
maxim,  that  "the  end  of  government  is  the  good 
of  mankind,"  and  defines  the  good  of  mankind  as 
"the  attainment  by  every  man  of  all  the  happi- 
ness which  he  can  enjoy  without  diminishing  the 
happiness  of  his  fellow  men." 

ADULTERATION  OF  POOD:  In  political  econ- 
omy this  means  "the  act  of  debasing  a  pure  or 
genuine  article  for  pecuniary  profit  by  adiding  to 
it  an  inferior  or  spurious  article,  or  taking  one  of 
its  constituents  away."     In  England,  as  early  as 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  legislature  attempted, 
tho  with  but  partial  success,  to  strike  a  blow 
against  it,  showing  that  it  existed  even  then;  but 
it  is  modem  invention  and  still  more  modem 
commercialism  that  has  mainly  produced  it.     Be- 
tween 18^1  and  18^4  in  England  a  sanitary  com- 
mission, instituted  in  connection  with  The  Lancet 
newspaper,   and  most  ably  conducted  by  Dr. 
Arthur   Hill    Hassall,    made   revelations   of  so 
startling  a  character  that  parliamentary  action 
took  place;  and  this,  tho  at  first  ineffective,  has 
been  improved,  till  it  is  now  somewhat  effective, 
and  has  been  followed  by  legislation  in  other 
cotmtries. 

L— In  the  United  SUtes 

It  is  in  the  cheaper  grades  that  adulteration  of 
food  is  commonly  found.  The  greater  tempta- 
tion would  naturally  lie  in  debasing  the  dearer 
commodities,  but  those  who  buy  the  dearer  com- 
modities have  obviously  the  means  to  make 
effective  their  demand  for  good  qualities,  and 
will  not  take  the  poorer.  It  is  thus  upon  the 
working  class  that  the  burden  of  debased  com- 
modities mainly  falls.  Not. all  such  deceptions 
are  harmful  to  health;  but  they  are  all  SAvindles, 
whether  harmful  or  not. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  in  1904  analyzed  the 
bouiehold  budgets  of   1,567  worldng-dass  families.    They 
are  not  typical  budgets,  it  must  be  said,  but  exceptional  ones, 
since  these  families,  averaging  5.31  penona  each,  had  an 
average  yearly  income  of  $837.19.     The  average  working- 
das*  family  in  America  has  nothing  lilie  this 
income.     Fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  unskilled 
f^ig^         shoe-worVen  of  the  nation  receive  las  than 
SnJvat       ii""  yearly.     The  geneial  run  of  textile  oper- 
*■"•'•       atives  receive  but  little  more.     The  Pennsyl- 
vania   bituminous-coal    miners    receive   but 
$4i8.is,  and  the  anthracite  miners  tWtjt 
(xpo^).     The   1,300,000  railway  workers,  including  all  ttie 
salaried  officials,  average  but  $63 1  (1903-4),  while  the  highly 
paid  steel  workers  receive  but  $710  (1905).     The  normal 
working-class  family,  even  allowing  two  bread-winnen  to 
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each,  wiU  probably  not  avenge  mora  than  S6aa  a  year.  The 
figurea  an  of  the  utmost  importance  in  considering  the  rela- 
tion of  household  budgets  to  deceptive  and  debased  foods; 
for  the  lower  the  income  the  more  the  family  is  rendered  the 
pray  of  adulterations — the  mere  it  is  forced  to  renounce  the 
solid  and  nutritious  foods  wherein  adulteration  is  least, 
and  the  more  it  is  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  less  nutri- 
tious foods,  including  stimulants,  condiments,  and  the  like, 
wherein  adulteration  is  greatest. 

Heat,  salt  and  fresh,  furnishes  18.4s  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  food  consumed  by  these  famihes.  This  is  a  high  |>er- 
eentage,  the  actual  one  for  all  worldng-class  families  being 
moreulcely  in  the  neighborhood  of  so  or  93.  Ueat  is  not  yet 
subiect  to  substitution.  But  it  is.  in  no  alight  degree,  subject 
to  debasement.  If  the  reports  of  the  special  correspcmdent  of 
the  London  Lotutt,  of  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair,  and  of  many 
other  investigators  are  to  be  believed,  meat  alaughteied  in 
the  great  pacldng-housea  does  not,  by  a  large  margin,  meet 
the  standard  requirements.     (See  Packino-Housbs.) 

Lard,  which  claims  1 J6  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  food 
bndget,  may  be  mentioned  here,  by  reason  of  its  supposed 
ktnsbip  to  meat.     It  is  very  generally  adulterated.     Forty- 
nine  per  cent  of  the  samples  reported  examined  in  the  Con- 
necticut report  for   1903  were  "grossly  .adulterated"  with 
ODtton-seed  oil.     There  is  also  a  thing  called  "compound 
lard" — tho  it  is  not  likely  that  the  qualify- 
ing word  is  generally  revesled  by  the  dealer 
Afaltmted  *"   '^   average    consumer — which    is    made 
ArUnlaa       almost  wholly  of  cotton-seed  oil,  tho  occa- 
""""■•       sionally  paraffin  shares  its  company.     "  Real 
lard,"  says  the  report,  "is  a  minor  constit- 
uent." 

Milk,  butter,  and  cheese  form  the  second  highest  number  in 
the  food  budget,  16.11  pet  cent  of  the  total.  The  adultera- 
tions and  debasements  m  this  category  are  both  so  extensive 
and  so  intensive  that  space  cannot  be  given  for  enumerating 
them.  In  spite  of  laws  for  the  inspection  of  milk  in  most  of 
the  states,  its  "dosing"  with  formaldehyde  and  its  adulter- 
ation an  general.  The  cheai>er  grades  of  condensed  milk 
are  almost  all  frauds.  Cheese  is  rarely  the  thing  it  pretends 
to  be.  Oleomargarin  is  still  sold  for  butter,  and  a  thing 
known  as  "renovated  butter,"  temporarily  transformed^ 
according  to  Commissioner  Blackburn  of  Ohio,  from  "un- 
salable butter  in  various  degrees  of  putrefaction,"  is  sold  in 
large  quantities.  But  a  new  process  of  "faking"  butter, 
which  18  no  more  than  the  solidifying  of  skimmed  milk, 
threatens  an  overflow  of  the  markets,  particularly  in  Canada, 
where  it  is  now  being  unloaded. 

Vcgetableacount  for  9. 7  2  percent  of  the  food  budget.  In 
their  native  form  they  are,  of  course,  impossible  to  substitute. 
The  canned  goods,  however,  are  very  generally  "freshened" 
or  colored  with  chemical  salts  and  preserved  with  boracic  or 
salicylic  acid.  Peas,  string  beans,  asparagus,  com,  and 
tomatoes  are  all  subject  to  this  manipulation. 

Sugar  and  imdasses  ootmt  for  5.34  per  cent.  Crystallized 
sugar  is  generally  pure,  but  pulverized  sugar  is  very  liberally 
adulterated:  and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  popular  brands  of 
maple  sugar  and  sirup  are  substitutions.  Molasses  and 
fancy  sirups  an  chie&y  ^ucose. 

Eggs  count  for  5.i4_per  cent  and  poultry  for  s.90.  De- 
spite the  apparent  difficulty  of  fabricating  eggs,  the  thing 
is  said  to  have  been  done  with  a  fair  degree  of  success,  tho 
it  is  believed  that  the  business  has  dedined.  As  for  real 
eggs,  the  deception  to  the  consumer  is  largely  one  of  pretense 
as  to  comparative  freshness.  But  "egg  Hake"  and  '  bottled 
egg,"  which  are,  or  until  very  recently  have  been,  largely  used' 
by  confectioners  and  bakers,  are  the  product  of  putrid  eggs 
deodorized  by  boracic  acid. 

Flour  and  meal  claim  5.13  per  cent,  and  bread  3.8r.  Not 
much  can  be  alleged  against  the  purity  of  ordinary  flour  and 
mod.  altho  the  so-called  gluten  flour,  which  is  generally  sold, 
has  been  shown  by  repeated  investigations  to  be  largely 
fraudulent.  The  case  against  baker's  bread  is  a  much 
stronger  one.  Many  of  the  grosser  impurities  have  been 
reformed  out  of  it,  tho  it  is  stiu  freely  "dosed"  with  alum. 

Fruit  comes  to  s.os  per  cent.  Here  is  another  commodity 
whicb  in  its  ordinary  form  defies  "doctoring."  Canned  or 
dried,  however,  it  suffen  a  fate  similar  to  that  previously 
related  of  vegetables;  while  in  the  form  of  fruit-spreads  it  is 
*cA>ject  to  the  most  brazen  and  wholesale  debasement  or  sub- 
stitution. 

Coffee  and  tea  daim  4.00  per  cent,  of  which  tea  represents 
about  one-third.  VirtuMy  all  sales  of  coflee  to  the  consumer 
are  fraudulent  in  one  way  or  another.  The  average  person 
who  thinks  he  knows  what  he  wants  will  almost  invari- 
ably, when  purchasing,  ask  his  dealer  for  Mocha  and  Java, 
ana  it  would  be  a  queer  sort  of  dealer  who  should  reply  that 
be  had  none.  And  yet,  as  9B.9  per  cent  of  all  coffee  imported 
into  the  United  States  comes  from  Latin  America,  it  is  evident 
that  very  few  persons  in  this  oountrv  have  ever  tasted  either 
Mocha  or  Java.  In  addition  to  this  wholesale  deception, 
coffee,  especially  when  ground  or  pulverised,  is  very  generally 
adulterated  with  beans,  peas,  barley,  and  other  and  less 
wholeeiKiie  substitutes,  while  coffee  essence"  and  "coffee 
compounds"  are  almost  invariably  fraudulent.  Tea  is  care- 
fully inspected  at  the  ports,  and  only  a  small  quantity  of 
reauy  doctored  leaves  find  their  way  here  from  abroad.  But 
tlien  is  con^derable  "  touching  up  '  with  graphite,  adulter- 
ating, and  even  substituting  within  the  countey. 


Fish  is  listed  at  9.45  per  cent.  There  is  a  good  deal  ot 
seising  and  destroying  01  superannuated  fish  by  the  health 
authorities  (385,6^9  pounds  in  New  York  City  ini9os),  agood 
deal  of  traiu^orming  of  one  kind  of  fish  into  another  by  our 
restaurant  keepers,  and  perhaps  a  certain  amount  of  "  touch- 
ing up  "  for  rejuvenating  purposes  by  our  market  keepers. 

Vinegar,  pickles,  and  condiments  an  listed  at  only  i.s6 
per  cent.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  food  of  the  poor  in  a 
great  city  would  accept  these  figures  as  typical.  The  real 
pereentage — among  the  city  poor  at  least — is  connderably 
higher.  The  stintmg  of  nourishing  food  develops  an  abnor- 
mal craving  for  acids,  spices,  and  peppers,  which  the  poor 
buy  in  large  quantities.  This  whole  class  of  commodities  is 
subject  to  the  most  shameless  adulteration  and  substitution. 

A  wide  range  of  edibles  is  comprised  in  the  final  entry, 
"other  food,"  with  6.34  per  cent,  or,  including  rice,  6.87  per 
cent.  This  total  doubtless  includes  cocoas  and  chocolates, 
candy,  cake,  and  ice-cream,  breakfast  foods  and  a  host  of 
articlin  such  as  baking-powders  and  cream  of  tartar.  Cocoas 
and  chocolates  are  very  frequently  adulterated,  sometimes 
with  no  more  ttian  an  excess  of  starch,  wheat  flour,  or  maize, 
but  in  other  cases  with  foreign  fats  and  insoluble  matter. 
Candy,  and  particularly  cheap  candy,  is  largely  adulterated. 
Said  Dr.  Lederle  two  years  ago: 

"It  is,  or  was,  hard  to  get  pure  candies.  Years  ago  we 
found  candies  actually  colored  by  p<Hsonous  colors,  one  of 
which  was  chrome  yellow.  Then  terra  alba,  a  white  mineral, 
was  used  for  'loading'  candy  and  cheapening  it.  So  far  as 
flavors  are  concerned,  natural  flavon  have  been  almost 
entirely  replaced  by  artificial  compounds  made  by  the  chemist 
in  the  laboratory." 

Much  of  the  cake  in  the  cheaper  bakeries  is  unfit  to  eat.  and 
as  for  the  ordinary  ice-cream  it  would  be  more  appropriately 
named  froeen  stareh  and  skinuned  milk.  Cream  of  tartar  and 
baking-powder  are  variously  adulterated  or  substituted, 
much  of  the  former  being  nothing  more  than  plain  bicarbo- 
nate of  soda.  A  report  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture in  1904  declared  eight  of_seventeen,samples  to  be  sub- 
stitutes. 

For   something  like  seventeen   years   strong 
efforts  had  been  made  to  induce  Congress  to  pass 
a   pure-food   bill.    Several   minor  measures,  af- 
fecting a  few  conmiodities,  had  been  passed,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  siunmer  of  1906  that  a  com- 
prehensive bill  was  enacted.     This 
Pnitt-Tood   '^^'  approved  by  the  president  Jtme 
-^j^^  30,  1906    provides  for  the  fixing  of 
■^  standards  m  foods,  drugs,  medtcmes, 

and  liquors,  and  prohibits  after  Jan. 
I,  1907,  the  manufacture  of  debased  or  mis- 
branded  goods  in  the  territories,  the  insular 
possessions,  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  introduction  of  such  foods  into  any  state, 
territory,  or  possession  of  the  Union.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  are 
designated  to  fix  the  standards  and  to  "make 
uniform  rules  and  regtilations  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  "  of  the  act. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  an  article  of 
food  is  deemed  to  be  adulterated  in  any  of  the 
following  circtunstances: 

(i)  If  any  substance  has  been  mixed  and 
packed  with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  in- 
juriously affect  its  quality  or  strength. 

(2)  It  any  substance  has  been  substituted 
wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article. 

(3)  If  any  valuable  constituent  of  the  article 
has  been  wholly  or  in  part  abstracted. 

(4)  If  it  be  mixed,  colored,  powdered,  coated, 
or  stained  in  a  manner  whereby  damage  or  im- 
purity is  concealed. 

(s)  If  it  contain  any  added  poisonous  or  other 
added  deleterious  ingredient  which  may  render 
such  article  injurious  to  health. 

A  proviso,  however,  exempts  certain  commod- 
ities artificially  preserved  m  cases  where  the 
preservative  is  removable  by  the  consumer,  and 
when  instructions  are  given  for  its  removal.  The 
general  tendency  of  the  act  will  be  toward  com- 
pelling manufacturers  to  state  the  character  of 
their  goods  by  proper  labels.  Dealers  who  can 
estabhsh  a  guaranty  from  wholesalers,  jobbers. 
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or  manufacttirers,  that  goods  handled  by  them 
are  vmadulterated  or  properly  labeled,  are  ex- 
empt from  prosecution. 

W.  J.  Ghent. 

n. — In  Great  Britain 

There  was  practically  no  eflfective  legislative 
control  over  the  purity  of  the  food  supply  in 
Great  Britain  until  the  year  1875,  when  the  Sale 
of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  came  into  operation. 
This  act  provided  for  the  appointment  by  local 
authorities  of  public  analysts  whose  duty  it  was 
to  examine  samples  submitted  to  them  by  an 
official  acting  imder  the  direction  of  a  committee 
representing  what  was  known  as  a  vestry,  a  body 
of  local  administrators  which  has  now  given  place 
to  a  borough  or  county  council.  The  appoint- 
ments are  referred  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  which  to  some  extent  controls  the  opera- 
tions of  the  act.  Before  the  act  came  into  force 
the  practise  of  adulteration  was  not 
_.    ^      merely  fraudulent  in  kind  but  was 

Food  uA  fr*"g^t  *^  ^th  the  gravest  risks  to 
ftrn««  *^^  public  health.  People  were  not 
""'*'  only  cheated,  they  were  poisoned. 
This  state  of  affairs  was  exposed  in  a 
remarkable  series  of  articles  which  apiieared  in 
The  Lancet  from  185 1  to  i860,  and  the  appalling 
conditions  soon  came  to  the  notice  of  Parliament, 
chiefly  bythe  efforts  of  the  foimder  of  The  Lan- 
cet, Mr.  Wakley,  M.P.  for  Finsbtuy.  Acts  were 
passed  in  i860  and  1872,  but  these  were  ineffi- 
cient. However,  since  the  Act  of  1875  was 
passed,  the  condition  of  the  food  supp^  has 
steadily  improved,  till  at  last  the  adulteration  of 
food  was  confined  merely  to  fraudulent  practises, 
while  the  use  of  poisonous  substances  was  virtually 
stamped  out.  At  the  present  time  it  is  seldom 
that  cases  are  brought  to  notice  of  poisonous 
substances  having  b^n  fotmd  in  the  foods  sub- 
mitted to  the  public  analyst.  The  Act  of  1875 
was  further  strengthened  in  1879  and  again  in 

Meanwhile,  however,  adulteration  has  become 
a  fine  art,  and  every  conceivable  opportunity  is 
taken  to  deceive  the  public  analyst. 

Food  ia  "  <aked  "  so  cleverly  a*  to  defy  detection  by  the  or- 
dinary methods  of  analysis,  and  this  is  particularly  true  in 
regard  to  butter.  The  criterion  of  genuine  butter  is  a  certain 
proportion  of  volatile  fatty  adds,  a  criterion  which  is  readily 
satisfied  by  substituting  foreign  fats  which  yield  volatile 
acids  in  quantity  compensating  for  the  poor 
percentage  of  genuine  butter,  if  indeed  any  is 
Ol0T6r  present  at  all.  The  chief  article  of  food  exam- 
AdnltaratiaBa"'^  in  England  is  milk,  and  the  result  shows 
^^^^^^^^  generally  an  amount  of  adulteration  equal  to  10 
per  cent  of  the  samples  examined.  Mille  show- 
ing less  fat  tbanaper  cent  isregarded  as  having 
bad  part  of  its  cream  abstracted.  Drugs  form  but  a  small 
propintion  of  the  articles  examined,  but  on  the  whole  the  re- 
sults of  examination  prove  satisfactory.  The  standard  for 
drugs  is  generally  held  to  be  the  British  Pharmacopceia.  It 
must  be  confest  that  analysts  in  England  do  not  give  that 
attention  which  ought  to  be  given  to  substances  which  involve 
an  arduous  examination.  For  this,  however,  the  analyst  can 
hardly  be  blamed,  since  as  a  rule  the  fees  which  he  is  paid  do 
not  compensate  him  for  any  special  work.  The  average  fee 
received  by  the  public  analyst  is  usually  less  than  half  a  guinea 
per  sample.  This  fee  may  remunerate  him  satisfactorily  in 
the  case  of  the  analysis  <n  milk  or  of  coffee,  but  such  a  fee 
would  not  be  consistent  with  a  complete  analysis  of  spirits  or 
water. 

Recently  proceedings  have  been  taken  under  the  Pood  and 
Drugs  Act  against  the  sale  of  brandy  and  whisky,  the  com- 
position of  which  did  not  accord  with  that  of  the  genuine 
articles  made  entirely  from  grape  and  malt.  Standards  for 
genuine  brandy  and  whisky  have  been  laid  down,  which 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  by-products  of  fermentation  and 
distillation  other  than  alcohol  found  in  genuine  brandy  and 
whisky.  Convictions  have  thus  been  obtained  under  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.    The  fact  that  it  can  be 


proved  by  analysis  that  both  brandy  and  whisky  aft 
quently  nothing  but  spirit  derived  from  grain  in  the  pi 
■till,  has  thrown  the  spirit  trade  into  a  condition  not 
short  of  alarm.  There  is  no  doubt  that  subatsttttion 
been  practised  by  this  industry  for  a  long  time;  and  the 
•tal  opinion  is  that  a  dear  and  accurate  description  ol 
spirit  sold  for  consumption  should  be  declared  on  the  la 

There  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  any  ser 
fresh  legislation  of  a  general  kind  being  mad 
England  in  regard  to  the  adulteration  of  f< 
It  IS  probable,  however,  that  extra  steps 
shortly  be  taken  in  order  to  protect  the  pu 
from  the  extensive  watering  of  butter  that  { 
on,  and  also  its  sophistication  y 

Lifldilatiim  ^o**'?"   t&ts.     Under   the    name 

iftpiiKBOB  miik-blended  butter,  a  good  dea 
that  article  is  sold  which  conti 
no  less  than  25  per  cent  of  water,  and  this  reta 
at  I  shilling  per  pound.  It  is  a  clever  ruse 
the  public,  and  will  probably  be  dealt  with  fa 
specif  statute.  The  samples  of  food  and  dr 
examined  annually  by  public  analysts  num 
about  50,000,  and  generally  a  third  of  this  nt 
ber  consists  of  samples  of  milk.  The  rate 
adulteration  for  all  samples  is  approximately 
per  cent,  a  fi^re  which  year  by  year  has  she 
slight  reduction.  The  extent  of  adulterati 
however,  is  probably  greater  than  this,  si 
when  samples  are  obtained  in  an  unofficial  v 
the  percentage  of  adulterated  ones  rises  cons 
erably.  In  past  years  the  penalties  have  b< 
too  trifling  to  deter  offenders  from  repeating  ■ 
offense;  but  recently  the  fines  inflicted  have  b< 
much  heavier,  and  with  a  salutary  effect. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  England  is  still  with< 
any  definite  statutes  concerning  the  use  of  p 
servatives  and  coloring-matters.  A  special  1 
partmental  Committee  was  appointed  seve 
years  ago  to  consider  this  question,  and  its  me 
bers  issued  in  1901  a  report  containing  th 
recommendations.  These  recommendations  hi 
never  become  law,  altho  the  opinion  of  the  put 
analysts  has  been  guided  by  this  report,  a 
prosecutions  have  succeeded  on  the  strengfth 
the  conclusions  of  the  Departmental  Committ 
Briefly,  these  conclusions  were  that  preservatii 
and  coloring-matters  should  be  absolutely  p: 
hibited  from  being  tised  in  milk  and  all  other  ai 
cles  of  food  intended  for  infants  or  the  sick,  tt 
formaldehyde  be  prohibited  altogether,  that  bor 
compounds  be  allowed  in  limited  quantity 
cream  and  in  butter,  and  salicylic  acid  in  win 
etc. ,  to  the  extent  of  one  grain  per  pint.  The  t 
of  copper  salts  for  greenmg  vegetables  was  cc 
demned. 

On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that  the  Sale 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  working  well,  and  o 
tainlv  since  its  inception  the  quality  of  the  fo 
supply  has  greatly  improved;  but  evidence  is  n 
wanting  that  the  act  requires  amendment 
several  directions,  and  public  atte 

^gfgt.  Q*    tion  is  being  drawn  to  the  fact.   Pt 

th*  Ast      '^^P^  ^^^  weakest  section  in  the  a 

is  that  which  allows  a  dealer  to  si 

any  adulterated  goods  so  long  as  .' 

declares  the  fact.     There  is  little  doubt  that  tl 

this  disclosure  is  publicly  made  by  a  notice  in  tl 

shop  or  on  the  label  of  the  goods,  the  public 

many  instances  are  careless  and  pay  little  regai 

to  such  declarations,  or  else  the  announcemei 

escapes  their  attention  on  account  of  its  beii 

Srinted  in  small  letters  or  in  an  obscure  plac 
if  course,  when  the  inspector  appointed  and 
the  act  gets  samples  in  this  way,  the  defense 
that  the  fact  that  the  goods  were  not  genuine  in 
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disclosed  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  in  one  of  the 
ways  indicated.  In  most  of  the  public  houses  in 
England  a  notice  commonly  hangs  in  the  bar 
pointing  out  that  the  spirits  are  diluted  with 
water  in  compliance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  "I!  I  In  some  restau- 
rants it  is  even  declared  that  the  milk  sold  cannot 
be  guaranteed  to  contain  its  full  complement  of 
cream.  Such  methods  are  calculated  to  defeat 
the  aim  of  the  act,  which  is  to  provide  the  public 
with  food  of  good  quality  and  to  protect  them 
against  fraud. 

S.  Archibald  Vasby. 

Rbpbbkhcbs:    Th*  ItuUprmUnt,  May  94,  1906;  Tk*  Outlook, 
March  3,  1906:  TluLancel,  London. 

ADVBRTISnrG:  In  the  early  and  middle  ages 
signs  and  criers  were  tised  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  public  crier  gradually  became  a  necessary  and 
important  officer.  The  first  advertisement  in  the 
United  States  appeared  in  The  Boston  News  Letter, 
a  two-page  paper  (8  inches  by  1 2) ,  in  1 704.  The 
first  number  of  advertisements  appeared  in  The 
New  England  Weekly  Journal  (Boston,  1838),  and 
pertained  to  books,  coffee,  runaway  slaves,  sale  of 
negro  girls,  etc.  The  New  York  ^un,  established 
in  1833,  contained  advertisements  of  various 
kinds,  tho  not  as  numerous  as  at  the  present  time. 
The  first  newspaper  advertising  agency  was 
established  in  Philadelphia  in  1840,  by  Vohiey  B. 


000,000  annually.  Mr.  Post  spends  $600,000 
annually  in  advertising  his  food  products. 
$1,000,000  was  spent  in  1893  in  advertising  the 
breakfast  food  known  as  "Force,"  and  more  than 
$1,000,000  is  spent  annually  in  advertising 
"Peruna."  A  soap  firm  gave  a  three-years'  con- 
tract to  a  magazine  for  a  one-page  advertisement 
at  $4,000  per  month. 

Socialists  believe  that  much  of  the  money 
Spent  in  advertising  is  an  economic  waste  due  to 
competition;  but  $95,000,000  expended  on  news- 
paper and  periodical  advertising  1$  less  than  i  per 
cent  of  the  commerce  of  the  cotmtry,  spent  for 
making  it  known .  Movements  and  societies  have 
recently  been  started,  making  propaganda  against 
the  abuse  of  advertising  in  beautifm  and  historic 
places,  as  well  as  against  immoral  and  indecent 
advertising.  The  best  known  of  these  is  the 
London  "Society  for  Checking  Abuses  in  PubUc 
Advertising"  ("Scapa"),  i.  Camp  View,  Wimble- 
don Common,  S.  W.  London.  Some  cities  have 
passed  ordinances  on  the  subject .  For  the  United 
States,  see  American  Civic  Association. 

RBrBRBNCBS:  PMicaiiota  of  the  Amtrican  Statisiteal  Aiso- 
eiatioH  (new  series),  vii.,  59,  Boston,  1900;  Journal  of 
Potitical  Economy,  ix.,  9 18,  Chicago;  Atlantic  MmtUy,  Jan., 
1904;  Chatawtnan,  Oct.,  1903. 

AFRICA:  Reform  in  Africa  is  a  question  of 
the  spheres  of  influence  of  the  great  powers.  The 
following  table  shows  the  present  situation: 


COUNTRIBS 

Area  in 
Sq.  Miles 

Population  'g^^ 

Protes- 
tants 

Roman 
Catholics 

Eastern 
Churches 

Jews 

Mohamme- 

Others 

Africa: 
AVy^ffinia 

150,000 

9,391,000 

900,000 

400,000 

95,000 

3,799.000 

939,000 

zB8,ooo 

35,000 

919,000 

794,000 

953.000 

399.000 

3,500,000 

38,105,000 

30,003,000 

9,734.000 

3,000,000 

34,849.000 

13,047,000 

850.000 

9,060,000 

5,000,000 

8,348,000 

974,000 

1,000,000 

M 
69*1. 

8 

9 
14 

4 
58 

93 

10 

1 
i 

9,000 

395,000 

17.000 

96,000 

9,000 

758,000 

91,500 

17.000 

3,098,000 
1,000 

60.000 
16,500 

50,000 

19,317,500 

600,000 

390,000 
93,531,000 
99,370,000 

British  Poasessions. . 
Congo  Pxee  State  . . . 

9,094,000 
15,000 
97,000 

Egypt 

647,000 

3,000 

96,000 

95,000 

9,000 

117,000 

8,979.000 
1.693.000 

Egyptian  Sudan 

French  Depend 

German  Depend.  .  . . 

Liberia.......'.'.;!! 

479,500 
47,500 

1,000 
65.000 

1,000 
11,000 

1,000 

l7.667,ooo{    i5,So8!soo 

13,000 

500 

450.000 

369,500 
1,995,000 

Morocco 

5.eoo 
1,970,000 

X4.000 

6,000 

3,000 

150,000 

4,840,000 
370,000 

Portuguese  Depend  . 

6.6o9.(Mia 

Spanish  Depend 

Turkish  Depend 

9.000 

'                 

Total  Africa 

11,403,000 

148,669,000 

13 

9,665,000 

9,49}.5oo 

3,799.«>o 

381,0001  48,75>.Soo|  90,578,000 

>  NUe  vaUey. 


Palmer.  To-day  there  are  over  fifty.  Magazine 
advertising  began  with  Scribner's  Monthly  in 
1870. 


Growth 

or  Advbbtmino  in  Nbwspapbrs  and  Pbriooicals 

IN  THE  DniTBD  StATBS 

Ybab 

Subscriptions  and 
sales 

Advertisements 

Percent 

i88e 
1890 
1900 

$49,000,000 
79,000,000 
77,000,000 

$39,000,000 
71,000.000 
95,000,000 

44 
49 
54 

It  is  this  advertising  which  makes  possible  the 
educational  work  (good  and  bad)  of  the  daily 
press  and  of  the  weekly  and  monthly  magazines. 
The  amount  expended  in  newspaper  and  period- 
ical advertising  in  the  United  States  was  put  by 
the  census  (1900)  at  $95,861,127.  Advertising 
on  bill-boaras,  fences,  etc.,  has  been  estimated 
at  $1,350,000  annually;  street-car  advertising 
at  $3,000,000;  Uthographing  (folders,  etc.)  at 
$15,000,000.  These  estimates  are  probably  far 
too  k>w.    The  total  has  been  estimated  at  $600,- 


There  are  14,178  miles  of  railroad  in  Africa, 
distributed  as  follows:  Algiers  and  Tunis,  3,039; 
British  Possessions,  3,671;  Egypt,  1,885;  Orange 
Free  State,  596 ;  other  countnes,  3 ,987 .  (See  also 
Capb  Colony.) 

AGAPE:  A  love-feast,  or  feast  of  brotherhood 
and  social  communion,  in  the  early  Christian 
Church.  The  name  comes  from  the  Greek  word 
oyArq,  signifying  love.  At  these  feasts  the  rich 
Christians  presented  their  poorer  brethren  with 
gifts,  and  all  sat  around  the  tables  and  ate  to- 
gether as  a  token  of  their  equality  before  God. 
The  utmost  harmony  and  fellowship  prevailed. 
Prayer  opened  and  closed  the  meeting,  and  a 
bishop  or  presbyter  presided.  A  portion  of  Scrip- 
ture was  read,  expounded,  and  discust;  and  dur- 
ing the  feast  spiritual  songs  were  sung.  If  any 
communication  had  been  received  from  another 
church,  or  from  an  absent  member  or  bishop,  it 
was  publiclv  read.  Money  was  collected  for 
widows,  orphans,  prisoners,  the  poor,  and  those 
who  had  suffered  shipwreck.  At  the  close  the 
members  embraced,  and  a  "philanthropic  prayer" 
was  pronounced.     A  spirit  of  practical  sympathy 
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and  benevolence  prevailed.  The  participators 
did  not  seek  for  private  spiritttalities  nor  for  per- 
sonal enjoyment,  but  acted  as  "members  one  of 
another.  In  the  second  century  persecutions 
checked  the  agape,  and  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries  they  degenerated  into  a  kind  of  banquet, 
where  the  deaths  of  relatives  and  martyrs  were 
commemorated,  and  where  the  clergy  and  the  poor 
were  guests.  The  increase  of  wesdth  at  last  ren- 
dered their  original  purijose  abortive,  and  trans- 
formed them  into  positive  evils,  and  too  often 
scenes  of  iniquity.  Councils  denounced  them  for 
their  riotousness  and  debauchery,  and  finally 
banished  them  altogether. 

The  agape  have  been  revived  by  the  Moravians, 
who  hold  solemn  feasts  where  wheaten  bread  and 
tea  are  set  before  the  participants,  and  where 
prayer  and  praise  are  offered  up.     (See  Gilds.) 

AGE  OP  CONSENT:  The  "age  of  consent"  is 
the  age  of  the  female  below  which  carnal  connec- 
tion, either  with  or  without  consent,  is  declared 
rape,  and  the  male  is  liable  to  pimishment  there- 
for. In  all  the  states  of  the  Union  and  in  sections 
under  government  control,  as  the  territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  in  all  civilized 
foreign  countries,  legislators  have  recognized  the 
fact  that  innocence  should  be  protected  from  the 
designs  of  vicious  men.  Therefore  the  statutes 
provide  that  below  an  age  varying  in  different 
localities  no  maiden  may  legally  consent  to  carnal 
connection  with  a  male  of  an  age  of  discretion, 
which  is  placed  usually  at  seventeen  years.  Tho 
the  maiden  may  consent,  the  law  holds  that  the 
male  is  liable  to  punishment  just  as  if  she  had 
resisted,  provided  she  is  below  the  age  limit  set. 

According  to  the  common  law  of  England,  a 

female  becomes  a  woman  at  twelve  years  of  age. 

Until  the  year  1885,  the  age  of  consent  in  Great 

Britain,  therefore,  was  the  end  of  the  twelfth 

year.     In  1885,  by  the  Criminal  Law 


In  Gnat 
Britain 


Amendment  Act,  carnal  intercourse 


with  a  female  under  the  full 


of 


thirteen  years,  was  made  a  felony, 
punidiable  by  penal  servitude  for 
life  or  for  any  term  not  less  than  three  years, 
or  by  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  exceeding 
two  years, .with  or  without  hard  labor.  The  act 
further  provides  that  carnal  intercourse  with  a 
female  Ixstween  thirteen  and  sixteen  years  shall 
be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  by  imprisonment  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labor. 

As  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  based  on 
the  English  statutes,  it  follows  that  in  all  of  the 
original  states  the  age  of  consent  was  held  to  be 
twelve  years.  In  one  or  two  of  them,  however,  it 
was  fixed  as  low  as  seven  years. 

These  facts,  coming  to  the  notice  of  earnest 
people  whose  hearts  had  been  stirred  by  the  agita- 
tion for  moral  purity,  started  and  sustained  by 
Mrs.  Josephine  Butler,  Wm.  T.  Stead,  and  others, 
in  England,  efforts  were  put  forth  in  several 
states  to  raise  the  age  of  consent  from  seven  or 
twelve  years  to  an  age  where  greater  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  world  would  constitute 
more  adequate  protection. 

This  movement  has  become  general;  and  in 
nearly  every  state  the  age  of  consent  has  been 
raised  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  and  in  one 
state — Wyoming — to  twenty-one  years.  The 
greater  ntunber  have  placed  the  ^e  at  sixteen 
years;  and  in  some  of  these  states  it  is  not  likely 


to  be  raised  higher,  as  in  them  a  girl  of  sixteen 
is  allowed  to  marry  without  the  consent  of  her 
parents;  and  legislators  are  not  in- 
Intha      clined   to  raise  the  age  of  consent 
Vnitad      above  this  point. 
Statw  According  to  a  careful  canvass  the 

age  of  consent  in  each  of  the  dif- 
ferent states  is  as  follows: 
Tbn  Years:  Geoi^gia;  Mississippi. 
FouRTBBN  Ybars:     Alabama;  Missouri;  Ne- 
vada; North  Carolina;  South  Carolina;  Virginia; 
West  Virginia. 

FiPTEEN  Years:  Texas. 

Sixteen  Years:  Arkansas;  California;  Con- 
necticut; Illinois;  Indiana;  Iowa;  Kentucky; 
Louisiana;  Maine;  Manrland;  Massachusette; 
Michigan;  Minnesota;  Montana;  New  Hamp- 
shire; New  Jersey;  Ohio;  Oregon;  Pennsylvania; 
Rhode  Island;  South  Dakota;  Vermont. 

Eighteen  Years:  Colorado;  Delaware;  Flor- 
ida; Idaho;  Kansas;  Nebraska;  New  York;  North 
Dakota;  Tennessee;  Utah;  Washington;  Wis- 
consin; the  District  of  Columbia  (Washington 
City),  and  territory  under  government  control. 

TWENTY-ONE  YeARS:    WyOMING. 

Two  States,  Alabama  and  Delaware,  have 
followed  the  method  adopted  in  Great  Britain  of 
making  the  punishment  more  severe  when  the 
female  is  under  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  lighter 
between  that  age  and  fourteen  or  sixteen  years. 
One  State  (Georgia)  is  reported  to  have  no  statute 
which  exactly  covers  the  case. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  those  states  in 
which  the  age  limit  is  below  sixteen  years  will 
speedily  amend  their  code  so  as  to  place  the  limit 
at  sixteen  or,  better,  eighteen  years. 

At  present  there  are  not  sufficient  data  ob- 
tainable to  accurately  describe  the  conditions  that 
exist  in  foreign  countries  relative  to  the  age  of 
consent.  As  legislation  abroad  is  quite  conserva- 
tive and  governed  largely  by  precedent,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  same  advance  has  been 
effected  as  in  this  country. 

O.  Edward  Jannby. 

AGRARIAN  PARTY :  A  German  political  party, 
formed  in  1869,  under  the  leadership  of  M.  A. 
Niendorf  and  Eisner  von  Gronow,  to  represent 
the  interests  of  the  landlords.  The  party  has 
endeavored  to  abolish  taxes  on  land,  and  to  limit 
the  importation  of  foodstuffs.  Its  influence  is 
considerable,  as  it  has  largely  dominated  the  con- 
servative interests  in  the  Reichstag. 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES  AND  EXPERI- 
MENT STATIONS:  The  first  anicultural  school 
was  fotmded  by  Fellenberg  at  Hofw^l,  Switzer- 
land, in  1806,  and  endured  thirty  years,  educating 
3,000  pupils.  The  Albert  Institution,  a  great 
agriculttiral  college,  was  founded  at  Glasnevin, 
near  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1838.  In  England  a 
private  experimental  station  was  started  at 
Rotham  in  1843.  The  Royal  College  of  Agri- 
culture at  Cirencester,  England,  was  commenced 
in  1845,  and  a  college  of  agriculture  at  Downton, 
in  1880.  Various  English  colleges  and  imiversities 
have  now  agricultural  departments.  Grants  of 
money  in  aid  of  agricultural  education  are  made 
through  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Traveling- 
schools  with  dairy  apparatus  have  been  started. 
In  Canada  there  is  a  successful  ag^cultural  col- 
lege at  Guelph,  Ontario.  Most  of  the  Australasian 
colonies  have  agricultural  colleges. 

France  has  an  elaborate  system  of  agricultural 
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education  under  the  national  government,  with 
the  Institut  National  Aeronomique  at  the  head. 
There  are  three  national  schools  of  agriculture, 
with  many  secondary  schools.  Since  1879  in- 
struction in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  natural 
history  has  been  obligatory  in  normal  and  primary 
schools.  Belgium  has  developed  a  similar  system. 
Denmark  is  giving  much  attention  to  this  work, 
with  an  agriculttu^l  college  at  Copenhagen  and 
numerous  agricultural  schools.  Germany  has  no 
developed  system,  but  many  universities  and  in- 
dustrial schools  have  agricultural  courses.  Italy, 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  Russia  are  developing 
schools  and  colleges.  Traveling  instructors  are 
employed  in  Norway  and  elsewhere.  Germany 
has  more  than  100  experiment  stations;  Prance 
has  70;  Austria  41. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  agricultural  col- 
lege was  established  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1855. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress  of 
July  3,  1862,  and  Aug.  30,  1890,  colleges  having 
courses  in  agrictdture  are  in  operation  in  all  the 
states  and  territories.  In  1857  a  bill  was  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Merrill  of  Vermont,  who  became 
a  leader  in  the  movement,  and  in  1862  a  bill  was 
passed  donating  land  in  each  state  for  agricultural 
colleges.  In  1887  Congress  also  ajipropriated 
$15,000  in  each  state  for  agricultural  experiment 
stations.  To-day  there  are  sixty-six  agricultural 
colleges,  and  there  are  experiment  stations  in 
nearfy  all  the  states  and  territories.  Wisconsin 
started  the  first  dairy  school. 

The  toul  number  of  students  in  all  departments  of  these 
institutions  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  was  53, 161, 
of  which  number  6,;  96  were  enrolled  in  institutions  for  colored 
students. 

Of  the  students  in  the  cdlege  departments,  there  were  en- 
roUed  in  regular  four-year  courses,  as  follows:  Agrictiltuie, 
«,o96;  horticulture,  909;  forestry,  96;  mechanical  engineering, 
3,767;  civQ  engineering,  3,999;  electrical  engineering,  9,936: 
mming  engineering,  999;  chemical  engineering,  98s;  railway 
engineering,  3:  sanitary  en^neering.  39;  textile  engineering, 
95;  general  engineering,  including  unclassified  first- vear 
engineering  students,  746;  architecture,  917:  household 
economy,  674;  chemistry,  444;  general  science,  x,707. 

There  were  enrolled  in  short  courses  as  follows:  Agriculture, 
3.631;  horticulture,  6g;  dairying,  673:  mechanic  arts,  1,14s: 
bouwbold  economy,  647;  mining,  93. 

The  total  income  of  the  institutions,  excluding  the  amount 
received  for  experiment  stations,  was  $10,885,5:0,  of  which 
amount  the  several  states  and  territories  contributed  f  s.654,- 

ISS,  and  the  amount  received  from  federal  sources  was 
9^5.963. 

The  total  value  of  all  property  amounts  to  t74,;64.494,  of 
which  sum  (18,388,896  is  invested  in  inteiest-beanng  securi- 
ties. 

The  total  income  of  the  experiment  stations  in 
1905  was  $1, $15,734,  and  they  employed  845  per- 
sons. Of  this  work  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
says  (1906): 

The  fanner  will  not  fail  the  nation  if  the  nation  does  not 
fail  the  farmer.  He  will  need  education  to  know  the  powers 
of  the  soil  which  are  now  hidden  from  him.  The  prospective 
yeariy  expenditure  of  $10,000,000  for  educatiorial  and  re- 
search work  by  nation  and  states,  with  such  increases  as  may 
come  from  time  to  time,  must  have  enormous  effects.  There 
may  be  agricultural  schools  for  the  small  children,  and 
agncultmal  high  schools  for  the  larger  ones,  and  their  educa- 
tion will  be  continued  in  the  collies. 

The  work  of  the  Department  oTAgriculture  has  already  had 
remits  which  are  valued  at  htmdreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
armually.  and  yet  the  department  feels  that  it  has  barely 
crossed  the  threshold  of  its  mission  of  discovery  and  educaUon. 
Coopetsting  to  the  same  ends  are  60  experiment  stations 
in  s<  states  and  territories,  the  63  agncultural  colleges, 
thousands  of  fanners'  institute  meetings  yearly,  many  ex- 
cellent agricultural  periodical  publications  and  new  instruct- 
ive books.  Then  there  is  a  new  line  of  work  which  is  so 
pndnetive  of  results  that  it  is  constantly  extending,  and  that 
n  the  demonstration  farm,  the  encouragement  of  individual 
farmers  to  chaiurB  their  agriculture  so  as  to  multiply  their  yields 
and  their  profits,  and  thus  afford  object-lessons  to  other 
bnnen. 

Thus  it  appeals  that  forces  an  now  at  work  which  will  very 


considerably  increase  the  production  of  the  farms  within  a 
generation,  and  which  promise  to  continue  the  increase  in- 
definitely. 

In  1905  the  secretary  said: 

Recent  years  have  also  witnessed  the  development  of  a 
great  system  of  popular  agricultural  education  for  the  adult 
farmer  through  the  farmers'  institutes  which  are  now  held 
throughout  toe  country  and  annually  attended  by  about  a 
million  men  and  women  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
VTith  the  growth  of  the  research  work  at  this  department  and 
the  experiment  stations  it  has  become  very  evidient  that  pub- 
lications alone  would  not  meet  the  demand  for  information 
rrasrding  improved  methods  of  agriculture  and  the  ways  in 
which  the  results  of  scientific  investigation  may  be  applied  to 
agricultural  practise.  The  absence  of  agricultural  instruction 
in  the  schools  and  the  coming  on  to  the  farms  of  millions  of 
people  from  foreign  lands,  together  with  the  wide-spread 
interest  in  the  resvJts  of  agricultural  research,  have  made  it 
necessary  that  means  be  devised  for  ^ving  agricultural  people 
instruction  by  word  of  mouth  which  will  enable  them  to 
understand  and  utilise  the  information  so  largely  given  out 
in  the  publications  of  this  department  and  the  stations. 

For  this  purpose  the  farmers'  institutes  established  under 
public  authority  in  the  states  and  territories  furnish  an 
agencv  of  great  usefulness.  It  has  therefore  seemed  highly 
desirable  that  this  department  should  al]y  itself  closely  with 
the  fanners'  institutes,  and  make  them  efficient  instruments 
for  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  gained  by  the  depart- 
ment and  other  agencies  for  agricultural  research.  With  this 
end  in  view  a  farmers'  institute  specialist  was  appointed  two 
vears  ago  in  the  Office  of  Expenment  Stations,  and  efforts 
have  been  made  to  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  institute 
lecturers  the  information  gained  by  the  department  in  many 
lines. 

AORICULTURAL  LABORERS:  See  Agricul- 
ture; Wages. 

AGRICULTURAL  ORGAmZATION  SOCIETY, 
THE:  Fotuided  in  England  in  1901,  bv  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  British  Agriciilttu'al  Organiza- 
tion Society  with  the  National  Agrictiltural  Union. 
Its  object  is  education  and  the  development  of 
cooperation  in  British  agriculture.  The  society 
(a)  advises  with  regard  to  the  preliminary  steps 
to  be  taken  in  the  formation  of  a  society;  (o) 
supplies  model  rules  giving  societies  a  legal  con- 
stitution without  trouble  or  expense;  (c)  gives 
information  concerning  the  working  of  other 
societies,  with  the  object  of  mutual  help  and 
experience;  (d)  is  in  a  position  to  negotiate  with 
firms  in  a  manner  impossible  for  a  local  society; 
(e)  institutes  systematic  methods  of  administra- 
tion in  order  to  secure  good  management.  The 
ntunber  of  societies  affiliated  with  the  Agricultural 
Organization  Society  in  1 906  was  1 40 .  Secretary, 
*.  Nugent  Harris,  Dacre  House,  Dacre  Street, 

"estminster. 

The  Irish  Agriculttu'al  Organization  Society  has 
7x8  societies  affiliated  with  it  (see  Ireland)  with 

6,334  members.     Secretary,  R.  A.  Anderson,  aa 

incoln  Place,  Dublin. 
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AGRICULTURE:  The  importance  of  the  part 
played  by  agriculture  in  the  economic,  commer- 
cial, and  mdustrial  life  of  man,  and  the  gravity  of 
the  economic  problems  involved,  it  is  impossible  to 
overestimate.  In  most  countries  more  people  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  than  in  any  other  class  of 
occupation.  In  the  United  States  (1900)  it  was 
35.7  per  cent;  in  Hungary  (1900),  68;  in  Italy 
(1901),  59;  in  Russia  (1897),  58;  in  Austria  (1900), 
58;  in  Sweden  (1900),  4^;  in  Denmark  (i 901),  48; 
m  France  (1806;,  44;  m  Ireland  (1900),  44;  in 
Norway  (1900),  41;  in  Germanv  (1895),  37;  in 
Switzerland  (1888),  37;  in  Holland  (1899),  30; 
in  Belgitmi  (1900),  21;  in  Scotland  (1901),  12; 
in  Enriand  and  Wales  (1901),  8.  These  figures 
include  those  engaged  in  fishing. 

This,  however,  snows  only  the  direct  impor- 
tance of  agriculture.     Indirectly  it  influences  all 
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occupations.     If  the  agricultural  population  is 

prosperous,  it  must  affect  every  other  class,  and 

vice  versa.     This  is  not  only  becatise  every  man 

and  woman  and  child  must  consume 

j^j^^     the  products  of  agriculture,  but  be- 

InfliunflM  "'"^^  ^^^  *'^^  °^  ^^^  farm  population 
makes  it  the  one  great  market  for 
almost  all  manu&ctured  articles 
which  relate  to  the  necessities  of  life,  and  because 
the  agricultural  element  affects  politics  and  fur- 
nishes the  great  bulk  of  materials  of  commerce. 
It  was  not  until  the  tribes  of  the  world  first  com- 
menced agriculture  and  gave  up  their  nomadic 
habits  that  civilization  can  be  said  to  have  really 
commenced.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  prob- 
ably no  occupation  so  affected  by  the  varying 
social  and  political  conditions  of  man  as  agricul- 
ture, because  no  occupation  so  depends  for  its  life 
on  settled  habits,  peaceful  life,  and  general  pros- 
perity. 

Yet,  important  as  it  is,  agriculture  to-day 
faces  the  most  serious  problems  in  the  greatest 
countries  of  the  world:  the  U.  S.,  Russia,  Ger- 
many, to  a  less  extent  in  France,  but  in  Great 
Britain  most  of  all.  The  drift  of  population  to 
the  city,  and  of  industry  to  manufacturing  and 
trade,  has  meant  to  a  serious  extent  the  decline  of 
agriculture.  Mr.  Tames  J.  Hill  (see  below)  says: 
"Agriculture,  in  the  most  intelligent  meaning  of 
the  term,  is  something  almost  unknown  in  the 
U.  S."  In  Great  Britain  the  agricultural  prob- 
lem has  been  acute  for  the  last  thirty  years.  In 
Russia  a  changing  political  condition,  commencing 
with  the  freeing  of  the  serfs,  has  driven  millions 
from  their  former  feudal  tentu-es  of  land,  without 
economic  ability  to  get  land  or  maintain  inde- 
pendence. In  other  countries,  the  less  seriously, 
agriculture  has  also  suffered  by  the  movement 
toward  the  city  and  toward  manufacturing  and 
trade.  In  most  countries,  too,  especially  in  the 
U.  S.,  all  that  the  farmer  buys,  ana  the  transport 
and  marketing  of  his  crop,  are  passing  under  the 
control  of  the  monopolist  and  organizer  of  trade, 
while  agriculture  itself  is  the  most  difficult  occu- 
pation to  organize,  so  that  often  the  agricultur- 
ist seems  to  have  to  cope  single-handed  with  a 
market  tmder  the  bond  of  combination.  To-day 
there  is,  however,  a  wide-spread  revival  of  inter- 
est in  agricultural  development,  and  a  very  gen- 
eral effort  at  agricultural  education.  The  farmers 
are  beginning  to  cooperate  in  many  ways,  but 
theories  of  reform  differ. 

Early  political  economy,  especijJIy  smona  the  Rosuuis, 
had  much  to  say  about  agriculture.  Cato,  Cicero,  Seneca, 
Pliny,  Varro,  and  Colomella  treat  asricultuxe  in  a  half 
patronizing,  half  dilettante  way.  but  yet  give  some  good 
■uggeations  and  teach  the  importance  of  all  men  having 
■omething  to  do  with  agriculture,  and  recommend  small  farms 
and  free  labor.  It  is  a  sad  comment  on  their  lack  of  earnest- 
ness that  Rome  fell  largely  on  account  of  its  large  farms, 
tilled  by  slave  labor. 

The  period  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  too  stormy  to  develop 
much  thought  on  agricultural  lines,  tho  many  of  the  monas- 
teries and  some  of  the  greatest  monks  and  bishops  nve  good 
examples  of  Christian  cooperation  and  community  ufe  in  the 
tilling  of  fields  with  their  own  hands  and  for  the  common  good. 
It  is,  however,  the  French  Physiocrats,  headed  by  Quesnay 
and  Goumay,  who  have  plaoea  the  greatest  importance  on 
agricultural  ijroduction.     With  them  agricul- 
ture (including  mining,  as,  in  a  sense,  the  cul- 
P^nSCMti  tivation  of  the  soil)  is  the  only  industry  that 
produces  wealth.     Commerce  and  manufac- 
ture, they  held,  only  change  the  form  and  place 
of  wealth.     All    taxes,    therefore,   they   taught   should    be 
placed  on  land;  hence  they  ate  the  true  progenitors  of  the 
■ingle  tax.     Their  doctrine,  too,  fell  in  with  the  tendency  to 
revert  to  nature  and  simplicity,  taught  by  Rousseau  and  the 
"natural"  school.     Adam  Smith  brought  thought  back  to 
more  balanced  views;  but  the  rising  industrialism,  developed 
by  the  invention  of  machinery  and  steam  power,  drew  men 


away  from  agriculture.  There  was  a  rush  into  industry,  i 
agriculture  was  neglected.  The  land,  in  England  especia 
fell  under  the  control  of  great  landowners,  who  leased  ti 
farms  out  at  will,  usually  to  tenants,  and  left  the  agricultt 
laborer  often  as  poorly  paid  and  less  cared  for  than  the  da 
Slaves  cost  money;  laboiers  could  be  had  for  the  asld 
The  chain-gang  and  the  lash  were  common  sights  on  BngI 
fields,  and  the  homes  of  the  English  laborers  were  m 
rotten  than  slave  pens.  The  more  balanced  views  of  Ad 
Smith  were  forgotten  in  carrying  out  his  principles  into  ' 
doctrinaire  position  of  Ricardo  and  the  orthodox  schi 
Halthus's  conclusion  as  to  the  law  of  population,  that  it  i 
necessary  that  the  poor  perish,  stilled  England's  oonscicil 
To  buy  m  the  cheapest  and  to  sell  in  the  dearest  market  i 
considered  a  law  of  God.  Labor  was  a  commodity  that  m 
obey  this  "natural"  law.  The  repeal  of  the  Com  Ll 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  agriculture  and 
the  world. 

J.  S.  Mill  is  the  first  writer  to  treat  the  agrici 
tural  question  from  both  a  moral  and  an  econon 

basis;  yet,  in  his  economic  teachinf 

7  ■  ■mm    ^    contrasted    with    his    socialist 

■  philosophizings,  he  scarcely   depai 

from  the  orthodox  position.  I 
compares  the  English  system  of  large  farms  owni 
by  lords  (la  grande  culture)  with  the  French,  Flei 
ish,  and  Rhenish  systems  of  peasant  proprietc 
ship,  or  small  farms  owned  and  operated  by  pea 
ants,  and  draws  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  tl 
latter,  saying,  "Give  a  man  the  sectire  possessi< 
of  a  bleak  rock,  and  he  will  turn  it  into  a  garde: 
give  him  a  nine  years'  lease  of  a  garden,  and  1 
will  convert  it  into  a  desert."  He  shows  also  thi 
small  farms  owned  by  their  operators  increase  pr 
duction,  because  more  labor  and  more  fertilizii 
are  expended  upon  each  farm  than  would  be  c 
the  same  land  less  divided.  Following  Mill,  eo 
nomic  writers  have  taken  one  side  or  other  of  th 
question,  either  favoring  la  grande  culture  or  pea 
ant  proprietorship,  but,  untu  very  recently,  for  tl 
the  most  part  conforming  to  the  view  of  Mil 
Metayage  (see  Metayer),  or  the  system  of  tl 
peasant  leasing  and  operating  a  farm  on  the  coi 
dition  of  giving  the  landlord  half  of  the  produce- 
a  system  prevailing  mainly  in  Italy  and  oth( 
southern  European  countries — has  had  some  a( 
vocates,  but  not  many. 

Facts,  however,  are  leading  many  minds  t( 
day  in  another  direction.     It  is  being  found  tht 

small   farming   does   not   pay.     M: 

"LaSnoda  ^'  A. -Wells  said  as  early  as  1881 

oito«"     "that  the  only  possible  future  fc 

^^       agriculture,  prosecuted  for  the  sak 

of  producing  the  great  staples  of  foot 
is  to  be  found  m  large  uirms,  worked  with  ampi 
capital,  especially  in  the  form  of  machinery,  an 
with  labor  organized  somewhat  after  the  factor 
system,  is  coming  to  be  the  opinion  of  many  of  th 
best  authorities,  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe 
("Recent  Economic  Changes,"  p.  460).  Mi 
Wells  adds  in  a  note: 

An  American  practical  farmer,  the  owner  and  manager  < 

,  ,000  acres  (Mr.  H.  H ,  of  Nebraska),  to  whom  the  writ* 

18  indebted  tor  many  items  of  information,  communicates  th 
following  additional  review  of  this  subject  from  the  America 
(Western)  standpoint:  "The  average  Western  farm  is  noi 
recklessly  managed,  but  capital  will  come  in  greater  vdum 
and  set  up  processes  which  will  displace  these  wastefi 
methods.  The  revdution  is  certain,  even  if  the  exact  step 
cannot  now  be  precisely  indicated.  At  present  the  hay,  an 
much  of  the  gram,  and  neariy  all  of  the  tools  and  implemenl 
are  unsheltered:  and  more  than  so  per  cent  of  the  hay  is  mine 
for  a  like  reason,  while  the  animals  themselves  (I  do  not  mea 
now  on  the  wild-stock  ranges,  but  even  on  the  trans-Missouj 
farms)  have  no  roof  over  their  heads,  except  the  canopy  c 
heaven,  with  the  mercury  going  occadonally  so*  and  eve 
^0°  below  zero.  These  wasteful  methods  in  fanning  ai 
in  part  promoted  hy  the  U.  S.  Homestead  law  and  the  oc 
cupation  of  the  hitherto  inexhaustible  expanse  of  chea 
lands.  When  the  ignorant,  degraded,  and  impecunious  ca 
no  longer  acquire  160  acres  upon  which  to  employ  the! 
barbarous  methods,  and  when  the  land  already  taksa  u 
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abaU  have  riien  from  the  low  pri'es  at  which  it  now  stands 
to  $<o  or  more  per  acre,  a  new  dispensatioa  wUl  arrive. 
Ncitner  the  cattle  nor  the  food  which  toe  cattle  consume  wUl 
then  be  raised  by  any  such  methods  as  now  prevail;  neither 
win  they  be  exposed  to  the  elements  in  winter.  True  enough, 
the  cjpeainK  up  of  other  virgin  fields  in  Australia,  South 
America,  Aoica,  and  elsewhere  may  retard  this  rise  in  the 
'value  of  the  land  in  the  western  part  of  our  continent,  and 
thus  to  a  certain  extent  delay  the  passing  of  the  land  ex- 
dusively  into  the  hands  of  larger  capitalists  and  better 
managers;  but  it  must  be  considered  that  not  all  climates  are 
aoitable  for  energetic,  capable  farming  populations,  and  like- 
wise that  the  best  forage  plants  are  restnctcd  to  temperate 
latitudes," 

Already  the  process  of  displacing  the  small 
farms  by  lai;ge  farms,  operated  by  capitalistic 
labor,  is  far  along  in  the  U.  S.  (See  Homes.) 
Says  a  writer  in  the  "Fabian  Essays" : 

Even  agriculture,  that  one  occupation  in  which  old-fash- 
ioned individualism  might  be  supposed  safe,  is  being  subjected 
to  capitalism.     The  huge  farms  of  Dakota  and  Califomia, 
containing  single  fields  of  wheat  miles  long, 
are  largely  owned  by  i<»nt-stock  corporations 
(■Illta llsa   and    cultivated    exclusively    by    machinery. 
Theae  huge  farms,  combined  with  the  wheat 
'*  comers     in  New  York  and  Chicago  and  the 
great  railway  corporations  of  America,  have  played  havoc 
with  ssanj;  of  the  small  farmers  of  the  Mississippi  valley,  as 
tbe  statistics  respecting  mortgaged  farms  will  show.    And 
when  it  is  rememberea  that  the  American  farmer  will  be 
mora  and  more  obliged  to  meet  the  growing  competition  of 
the  wheat  of  India,  produced  by  the  cheapest  labor  in  the 
worid,  his  prospects  do  not  appear  very  bright. 

For  several  years  past,  however,  general  trade 
conditions,  connected  with  unusually  large  crops, 
have  prevented  disaster  to  the  farmer  in  the  U.S. 
He  baus  been  enjoying  a  period  of  tmexampled  pros- 
perity, and  has  been  paying  oS  his  mortgag^,  and 
accumulating  wealtn.  Said  Mr.  James  Wilson, 
U.  S.  SecrctMy  of  Agriculture,  in  his  report  for 
1906: 

Ecooomie  revolution  in  the  art  and  sdenoe  of  agriculture, 
which  became  noticeable  in  this  country  half  a  dosen  years 
ago,  has  continued  during  1906.  with  tremendous  effect  upon 
toe  nation's  prosperity.  Crops  so  large  as  to  be  beyond  any 
rational  comprehension  have  strained  the 
freight-carrying  ability  of  railroads.  Directly 
andindirectly  the  farmer  has  set  up  a  demand 
for  iron  and  steel  that  has  exceeded  the 
productive  power  of  the  chief  producer  among 
nations.  His  contribution  to  tbe  supply  of 
loan  capital  has  been  beyond  calculation  and 
recalls  the  fact  that  tbe  depression  in  the  loan 
■ad  investment  market  of  1903  waa  cleared  away  by  the  fol- 
lowing crop. 

Meanwhile  the  farmer  has  been  a  generous  consumer,  and 
has  given  powerful  support  to  the  market  of  the  industrial 
producer,  to  the  trade  of  the  merchant,  and  to  the  wages  of 
the  worlongman.  The  farmer  has  become  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  tbe  place  that  he  occupies  in  the  republic,  and 
m  tiw  pride  of  his  occupation  be  is  ready  to  offer  this  yearly 
account  of  himself  to  the  people.  .  .  . 

Taken  at  that  point  in  production  at  which  they  acquire 
eaauncKial  value,  the  farm  products  of  the  year,  estimated 
for  every  detail  presented  by  the  census,  have  a  farm  value  of 
$6,794,000,000.  This  is  $485,000,000  above  the  value  of 
1905,  $635,000,000  above  1904,  $877,000,000  above  1903,  and 
$3,077,000,000  above  the  census  for  1899.  Farm  products 
eontinoe  to  be  so  br  beyond  the  national  requirements  that 
the  farm  still  overshadows  the  mill .  the  factory,  and  the  work- 
wbop  in  providing  exports.  With  his  surplus  beyond  the 
nation's  need,  tbe  farmer  has  loaded  the  fleets  of  oceans. 
Tbcae  products  were  exported  to  the  value  of  $976,000,000 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1006— enoucm  to  build 

•  Ugfi-dass  nUraad  half-way  around  the  earth.  This  is  the 
laxssst  amount  ever  reached  by  agricultural  exports  for  this 
or  any  other  country,  and  exceeded  by  $14,000,000  the  ex- 
traormaary  value  01  1901,  which  had  previously  been  the 
noord  year. 

Principal  among  the  items  that  make  the  increase  over  the 
fiscal  year  1905  are  grain  and  its  products,  chiefly  wheat  and 
floor,  for  wnich  tlw  gain  waa  $79,ooOjOao;  parking-house 
prodiacts,  for  which  tbe  gain  was  over  $37,000,000;  cotton, 
•19,600,000;  various  seeds,  $6,}S5>ooo:  dairy  products, 
$3,000,000;  and  live  animals,  $3,400,000.  products  ex- 
mnting  a  decrease  were  mostly  inconsiderable.  In  hops, 
the  derlin«i  was  $1,355,000;  tobacco,  $993,000;  vegetable  oils, 
$7s6,ooo;  buits,  $4^0,000. 

Cotton  maintains  its  long  lead  over  other  chief  exports,  with 

•  value  of  $401,000,000  for  3,63^,000,000  pounds,  so  that  the 
latest  year  was  exceeded  <»ly  by  i8g8,  1899,  and  1905  in 
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quantity  exported:  but  in  value  of  exported  cotton  the 
figures  for  igo6  are  $19,600,000  higher  than  for  1905,  which 
was  previouslv  the  record  year,  and  $39,000,000  higher  than 
for  Z904,  whica  was  third  in  order  in  the  value  of  these  exports. 

In  his  report  for  1905  the  secretary  said: 

Every  sunset  during  the  past  five  years  has  registered  an 
increase  of  $3,400,000  in  the  value  of  the  farms  of  this  coun- 
try; every  month  has  piled  this  value  upon  value  until  it  has 
reached  $103,000,000;  that  portion  of  the  national  debt 
bearing  interest  is  equaled  by  the  increased  value  of  farms 
in  nine  months,  ana  this  increase  for  a  little  over  a  year 
balances  the  entire  interest-  and  non-interest-bearing  debt 
of  the  United  States. 


k 


Nevertheless,  the  problem  remains.    Mr.  James 
.  Hill,  president  of  tne  Northern  Pacific  and  Great 
'orthem  Railroads,  said  in  an  address  delivered 
at  the  Minnesota  State  Pair  at  St.  Paul,  1906: 

There  must  be  a  national  revolt  against  the  worship  of 
manufacture  and  trade  as  the  only  forms  of  progressive  ac- 
tivity and  tbe  false  notion  that  wealth  built  upon  these  at  the 
sacrifice  of  the  fundamental  form  of  wealth 
^i,  production  can  endure.  The  first  requisite 
JftBUi  7.  Hill  IS  a  clear  recognition  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
people,  from  the  highest  down  to  the  lowest, 
that  the  tillage  of  the  soil  is  the  natural  and 
moot  desirable  occupation  for  man,  to  which  every  other  is 
subsidiary  and  to  which  all  else  must  in  the  end  yield.  .  .  . 
Within  forty-four  years  we  shall  have  to  meet  the  wants  of 
more  than  soo.ooo.ooo  people.  In  less  than  twenty  years 
from  this  moment  the  United  States  will  have  130,000,000 
people.  Where  are  these  people,  not  of  some  dim,  distant 
age,  but  of  this  very  generation  now  growing  to  manhood,  to 
be  employed  and  how  supported  }  When  the  search  light  is 
thus  suddenly  turned  on  we  recognixe  not  a  mere  speculation, 
but  the  grim  face  of  that  specter  which  confronts  the  un- 
employed, tramping  hateful  streets  in  hope  of  food  and 
shelter.  .  .  . 

In  the  year  1950,  so  £>r  as  our  own  resources  are  concerned, 
we  will  approach  an  ironless  age.  For  a  population  of  300,- 
000,000  people  our  home  supply  of  iron  will  have  retreated 
almost  to  the  company  of  the  precious  metals.  There  is  no 
substitute  whose  production  and  preparation  for  practical 
use  is  not  far  more  expensive.  Not  merely  our  manufactur- 
ing industries,  but  our  whole  complex  industrial  life,  so  in- 
timately built  upon  cheap  iron  and  coal,  will  feel  the  strain 
and  must  suffer  realinement.  The  peril  is  not  one  of  remote 
geologic  time,  but  of  this  generation.  And  where  is  there  a 
si^  of  preparation  for  it?  .  .  .  Only  one  half  of  the  land  in 
private  ownership  is  now  tilled.  That  tillage  does  not  pro- 
duce one  half  of  what  the  land  might  be  made  to  yield,  with- 
out losing  an  atom  of  its  fertility.  Yet  the  waste  «  our  treas- 
ure has  proceeded  so  far  that  the  actual  value  of  the  soil 
for  productive  purposes  has  already  deteriorated  more  than 
it  should  ha\e  done  in  five  centuries  of  use.  There  is,  except 
in  isolated  and  individual  cases,  little  approaching  intensive 
agriculture  in  the  United  States.  Then  are  only  the  annual 
slamming  of  the  rich  cream,  the  exhaustion  of  virgin  fertility, 
the  extraction  from  the  earth  by  the  most  rapid  process  of 
its  productive  powers,  tbe  detenontion  of  life's  sole  main- 
tenance. And  all  this  with  that  army  of  another  hundred 
million  people  marching  in  plain  sight  toward  us,  and  expect- 
ing and  demanding  that  they  shall  be  fed.  .  .  . 

Every  farm  properly  cared  for  should  be  worth  more 
money  for  each  year  oc  its  life.  The  increase  of  population 
and  demand,  the  growth  of  the  cities  and  markets,  and  the 
development  of  mversified  farming  with  density  of  settle- 
ment should  assure  a  large  increment.  Even  where  large 
quantities  of  new  and  fertile  land  are  opened,  these  influences, 
together  with  the  lowest  cost  of  transportation  in  the  world, 
should  make  the  growth  of  values  steady. 

Within  the  twenty  years  between  1880  and  1900  the  ag^re- 
pate  value  of  farm  lands  and  improvements,  including  build- 
ugs,  declined  in  every  one  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States,  except  Massachusetts  alone.  Tbe  total  decrease  in 
value  for  these  ten  states  of  the  first  asset  of  a  civilised 
people  is  more  than  $300,000,000.  Nor  is  the  attempted 
explanation  by  the  Census  Bureau  of  this  shrinkage  either 
adequate  or  convincing.  Even  the  great  and  fertile  State  of 
Ohio,  in  the  Middle  West,  showed  a  decline  of  more  than 
$60,000,000.  On  the  new  lands  of  the  West,  where  once 
the  wheat  yield  was  from  twenty  to  thirty  bushels  an  acre, 
it  is  now  from  twelve  to  eighteen.  ... 

In  manufacture*  we  have  come  to  consider  small  economies 
so  carefully  that  the  difference  of  a  fraction  of  a  cent,  the 
utilisation  of  a  by-product  of  something  formerly  consigned 
to  the  scrap  heap,  makes  the  difference  between  profit  and 
bankruptcy.  In  farming  we  are  satisfied  with  a  small  yidd 
at  the  expense  of  the  most  rapid  soil  deterioration.  We  an 
satisfied  with  a  national  average  annual  product  of  $11.38 
per  acre,  at  the  cost  of  diminishing  annual  return  from  the 
same  fields,  when  we  might  just  as  well  secure  bom  two  to 
three  times  that  sum.  ...  If  a  process  for  extracting 
metallic  wealth  from  rocks  were  to  be  discovered  to-morrow. 
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such  as  to  anuK  the  country  an  added  volome  of  tt ,eeo,eee,- 
ooo  in  wealth  every  year,  the  nation  would  talk  of  nothins 
else.  Yet  these  things  would  be  but  a  trifle  when  compared 
with  the  possibilities  of  agricultural  development  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  govemmeat  should  establish  a  small  model  farm  on 
its  own  land  in  every  rural  oongressional  district,  later  per- 
haps in  every  county  in  the  agricultuial  states.  The  new 
crusade  should  be  proclaimed  everywhere,  from  the  executive 
chamber,  from  the  editorial  office,  from  the  platform,  and 
above  all  from  every  college  class  room  and  from  every  little 
scboolhouse  in  the  land. 

In  Great  Britain  the  i>roblem  confronting  agri- 
culture is  at  least  as  serious  as  it  is  in  the  U.  S., 
and  more   acute.     Says   Mr.    E.   A. 

, i_M„_t  Pratt   ("The  Transition  in  Agricul- 

^P*S7S^  t"^^'"  '9°6):  "The  opening  up  of 
_"3T!f?,,*S-  vast  expanses  of  virgin  soils  in  the 
OreatBiKMiiu  g  cSmada,  Argentina,  Australa- 
sia, and  elsewhere,  to  the  production 
of  wheat  on  a  scale  to  which  there  could  be  no 
possible  approach  in  the  United  Kingdom;  the 
quick  transport  of  these  and  other  foreign  or 
colonial  suppUes  by  ocean  steamers  at  rates  which 
were  so  low  that  they  became  almost  a  negligible 
quantity;  the  invention  of  refrigerating  processes 
which  nullified  climate,  as  steam. had  already 
annihilated  distance,  and  opened  up  British  mar- 
kets to  the  almost  limitless  supplies  of  meat,  but- 
ter, and  other  perishables  from  distant  lands;  the 
steady  fall  in  the  price  of  wool,  owing  to  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  flocks  raised  in  our  colonies — these 
and  other  causes,  apart  from  the  advent  of  a  suc- 
cession of  unfavorable  seasons,  were  sufficient  in 
themselves  to  disturb  the  very  foundations  of 
British  agriculture,  and  to  show  that  the  old 
onier  of  things  in  regard  thereto  was  passing 
away." 

A  report  of  the  Agricultural  Conunittee  of  the 
Fabian  Society  (July,  1903)  comments  as  follows: 

The  decline  of  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  began  about 
thirty  years  ago.  The  bad  harvests  of  i876-8>  caused  wide- 
spread ruin,  while  in  the  same  period  the  introduction  of 
very  cheap  ocean  transport  and  tne  extension  of  agriculture 
in  America  and  elsewhere  led  to  a  tremendous  fall  m  prices. 
According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  figures,  the  fall  in  1898^1902, 
compared  with  187 1-7;,  has  been  S7.7  per  cent  in  com,  and 
18. 1  per  cent  in  meat,  bacon,  and  dairy  produce.  The  effect 
on  incomes  derived  from  land  has  beim  catastrophic.  The 
landlord's  share,  the  gross  annual  value  of  lands  assessed  to 
income  tax  undier  Schedule  A  (including  tithe  rent  charge, 
ornamental  wudens,  gardens  exceeding  one  acre,  farmhouses 
and  buildings,  etc.)  fell  in  Great  Britain  £rom  £S9.s6li,tSS.  ■» 
1B79-80  to  ;C4s,507,89S  in  1902-3.  The  average  reduction 
in  rant  has  thus  been  iS.s  per  cent,  but  in  some  localities  the 
fall  has  been  as  much  as  00  per  cent.  The  fall  in  the  value  of 
the  fee  simple  is  about  the  same,  and  small  and  encumbered 
owners  have  suffered  most.  Farmen'  capital  was  largely 
swept  away  in  the  early  years  of  the  decline,  and  even  now 
they  have  to  live  close  and  can  save  but  little.  The  estimated 
amount  of  farmers'  profits  fell  in  Great  Britain  fran  ;Cs8,- 
jo5,o86  in  1879-80  to  ;£id. 388,97^  in  1902-3.  or  one  naif. 
Agricultural  laborers  alone  nave  gained  during  the  last  thirty 
years:  but  altho  the  average  weekly  earnings  in  England  are 
now  185.  34-jL  there  is,  according  to  the  estimates  made  by 
Mr.  Wilson  Fox,  of  the  Labor  Department  of  the  Board  en 
Trade,  "a  deficit  of  u.  oid.,  it  the  value  of  food,  the  cost  of 
rent,  firing,  light,  clothn,  and  club  is  compared  with  the 
earnings  ck  the  head  of  the  family  (without  allowing  for  any 
expencuture  on  beer,  tobacco,  and  household  requisites). ' 
The  balance  must  be  made  good  from  the  eamins(s  ox  wife  and 
children,  from  the  garden,  the  poultry,  or  the  pig. 

Between  1871  and  1904  arable  land  in  (}reat  Britain  has 
decreased  by  3,122,000  acres,  and  permanent  pasture  has 
increased  4,668.000  acres.  There  has  been  a  great  change 
from  corn-raising  to  cattle-rearing  and  dairy-fanning,  with 
less  employment  of  labor.  Simultaneously  imports  nave  in- 
creased enormously,  not  only  in  grain  and  meat,  but  also  in 
dairy  produce,  eggs,  poultry,  etc.,  where  we  might  have 
hoosd  to  hold  our  own. 

The  landlord  system  must  bear  a  large  share  of  the  blame 
for  the  decay  of  agriculture.  The  bad  times  fotmd  many 
landlords  with  burdened  estates  and  no  reserve,  saved  in 
prosperous  times,  wherewith  to  keep  their  property  in  a  state 
of  emciency.  Placed  in  the  position  of  tne  social  and  eco- 
nomic leaders  of  the  rural  districts,  they  have,  as  a  class, 
largely  devoted  themselves  to  drawing  their  rents  and  fary- 


ing  to  escape  public  burdens.    They  have  not  com 

their  tenants  to  be  good  farmers;  in  fact,  by  obstructivi 

and  by  annual  tenandeSjtbey  have  often  prevented  imi 

ments.     They  have  not  stood  betwee 

r 'cultural  laborers  and  their  employe 
._  ____-  contrary,  by  neglecting  to  provide 

i«wi  ■  I  I  ficient  supply  ot  sanitary  cottages,  thej 
Mxa  aynam  powerfully  contributed  toward  the  rurs 
dus.  Locally  they  have  misused  tbei: 
nomic  strength  for  political  and  sec 
ends;  while  nationally  they  have  set  up  a  false  ideal  befo 
nation.  To-day  they  still  draw  about  ^3,000.000,  or 
times  the  farmers'  profits,  from  the  land  of  Great  Bi 
with,  as  the  evidence  before  the  Royal  Commission  on 
culture  showed,  disastrous  results  to  the  nation, 
evidence  goes  to  show  that  overrenting  (1)  has  been  a 
cause  of  depression  in  bringing  farmers  to  ruin,  and  i 
teriorating  the  condition  ot  the  land:  (2)  is  even  now 
general;  and  (3)  that  the  opinion  that  further  reductioi 
necessary  and  inevitable,  is,  among  fanning  witnesses, 
tically  universal.  .  .  .  There  is  much  evidence  to  shm 
reductions  are  by  no  means  universal,  and  that,  in 
districts  and  on  many  estates  the  system  of  temporal 
missions  or  abatements,  sometimes  wholly  insufficient  to 
the  times,  is  still  common.  In  many  cases,  even  in  di: 
where  depression  is  general,  there  would  seem  to  have 
neither  reductions  nor  abatements  of  any  kind."  (] 
Commission  on  Agriculture  Minority  Report,  F.  A.  Chai 
H.P.)  The  main  work  of  administration  is  done  by  a  pi 
service  of  estate  agents,  bailiffs,  and  foremen;  and  the 
lord  is  a  mere  parasite  on  the  industry  of  the  country.  I 
en,  as  a  body,  have  shown  a  great  lack  of  that  capacit: 
adaptability  with  which  men  in  other  occupations  havi 
bad  times.  They  have  clung  to  the  old  idea  that  w 
growing  was  their  only  duty,  and  stubbornly  resisted 
attempt  to  persuade  or  coax  them  into  better  bui 
methods.  ,  .  . 

Between  185 1  and  1901  the  number  of  adult  moles  eat 
in  agriculture  nas  fallen  from  1,904,687  to  988,3110,  alth 
would  have  expected  that  the  practical  elimination  of  f* 
labor  (where  there  was  a  fall  from  436,174  to  52,459)  an 

Et  decline  in  the  employment  of  males  under  tv 
n    327,615    to    186,076) — both   of  these    being    he 
ilopmenta — would  have  to  be  compensated  by  an  inc 
in  the  number  of  men. 

The  weakest  point  in  the  present  system  is  the  mark 
of  farm  products,  and  before  we  can  tackle  reconstrut 
we  must  find  the  cause  of  this  weakness.  Our  butter  c 
from  Denmark,  Russia,  France,  Australia.  New  Zea: 
cheese  from  Canada,  United  States,  Holland,  New  Zea 
eggs  from  Russia.  Denmark.  (Germany,  Bdgium,  Fn 
vegetables  from  France  and  Germany, 

Much  thought  has  recently  been  given 
measures  that  would  tend  to  remedy  tSis  s 
of  affairs.  There  may  even  be  said  to  be  a  " 
agricultural  movement."  Efforts  b 
been  made  to  develop  small  holdii 
^ijjjji^  and  to  accomplish  this  was  the  e 
•^  cial  aim  of  the  Small  Holdings 
of  189a.  By  this  act  coimty  cour 
were  authorized  to  acquire  land,  divide  it  : 
small  holdings  of  from  one  to  fifty  acres,  e 
buildings  thereon,  and  provide  roads,  fen 
water-supply,  and  drainage;  but  the  main  i 
was  to  sell  such  holdings,  on  an  instalment  1 
tem,  to  the  persons  wanting  them.  A  cou 
was  authorized  to  let  the  land  only  when 
opinion  that  any  persons  desirous  01  themsel 
cultivating  small  holdings  were  unable  to  1 
on  the  terms  fixt  by  this  act.  or  where  the  1j 
had  been  hired  by  the  cotmcil  on  lease  or  otl 
wise";  and  even  then  the  size  of  the  hold 
so  let  must  not  exceed  fifteen  acres,  or  be  < 
greater  anntial  value  than  £t$.  The  cou 
councils  were  also  authorized  to  advance  a  wot 
be  tenant  four  fifths  of  the  ptirchase  money 
the  security  of  the  btxilding.  The  results  thus 
have  not  been  large.  The  procedtu'e  has  been 
costly  and  complicated,  and  so  hampered 
formalities  and  restrictions  of  every  kind,  tl 
Coimty  Councils  have,  as  a  rule,  hesitated  to  U 
in  hand  a  great  amount  of  trouble,  •without  a 
corresponding  guaranty  of  permanent  succe 
and  in  1905  a  Parliamentary  Committee  was  1 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  workings  of  the  a 
Too  often  the  small  freeholder  has  had  to  si 
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all  his  available  capital  in  securing  the  land,  has 
had  to  satisfy  many  legal  demands,  has  conse- 
auently  found  himself  encumbered  with  the  bur- 
aen  of  a  heavy  mortgage.  The  report  of  the 
committee  mentioned  above  calls  the  act  "a 
complete  failure." 

More  has  been  accomplished  by  agricultural 
cooperation.  An  Agricultural  Organization 
SociBTT  was  established  in  igoi,  and  five  years 
later  it  had  140  other  societies  affiliated  with  it. 
The  Fabian  report  calls  cooperation  the  "secret  of 
success.".    It  says: 

Cheap  railway  traniport  and  better  conditions  of  sale  can 
be  obtained  if  tne  farmers  will  combine.  What  has  hitherto 
been  lacking  is  the  desire  for  combination,  tho  in  a  few 

localities  that  defect  is  being  slowly  overcome. 

What  characterises  the  agriculture  ci  the 
Ooopnatioa  Continent  is  the  prevalence  of  combination. 

Alike  in  Denmark,  Germany,  Prance,  Italy, 

Holland,  Belgium,  Switserland,  Hungary, 
Finland.  Poland,  Servia,  we  find  a  network  of  cooperative 
societies  all  over  the  country— ^societies  for  the  cooperative 
purchase  of  seeds,  manures,  implements  and  machinery, 
cooperative  creameries  for  the  production  of  butter  and  cheese, 
egg-collecting  societies,  societies  for  the  sale  of  fruit  or  grain, 
export  societies,  mutual  insurance  societies,  and  so  on.  This 
voluntary  cooperative  movement  is  generally  fostered  by  the 
State,  and  has  received  much  aid  from  landlords  and  religious 


E.  A.  Pratt,  in  his  "The  Transition  in  Agri- 
ctilture"  (1906),  ai;gues  in  favor  of  allotments  to 
the  working  classes  m  the  towns,  to  prepare  them 
to  become  freeholders;  and  he  instances  the  suc- 
cessful experience  of  Aylestone,  a  suburb  of 
Leicester.     He  says: 

The  Aylestone  solution  of  the  problem  here  presented  is: 
The  coopcrstive  tenancy,  under  the  meat  economical  con- 
ditions, of  allotments  which  will  (i)  give  a  factory  worker 
healthy  recreation;  (2)  enable  him  to  supplement  wages 
and  decrease  household  expenses  by  the  production  of  fruit 
and  vegetables,  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  give  his  family 
a  better  food-supply  than  would  otherwise  be  possible;  (3) 
afford  him  an  opportunity,  while  still  engaged  m  a  factory, 
of  gaining  such  expesience  of,  and  acquiring  such  taste  for, 
market-fardenina  work  that,  when  the  factory  failed  him,  he 
would  sull  be  able  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  his  family, 
if  not  keep  them  and  himself  altogetho',  by  becoming  a 
marlRt-ganlener,  instead  of  having  to  depend  on  such  odd 
jobs  as  ba  might  be  able  to  pick  up  as  one  of  the  unemployed. 

Another  and  most  important  contribution  to 
the  means  of  solving  the  problem,  is  the  Garden 
City  idea,  combining  the  best  in  citv  life  with  the 
advantages  of  the  country.  (See  Garden  City.) 
Socialists  of  the  Fabian  type,  as  evidenced  in  the 
report  of  their  committee,  would  have  a  large 
policy  of  State  intervention  and  control.  Says 
the  report: 

The  breakdown  of  private  enterprise  in  agriculture  has 
left  tis  with  landlords  and  fanners  impoverished,  with  agricul- 
tural laborers  earning  less  than,  or  just  over,  subsistence 
wa^es.  Much  capital  has  been  lost,  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation has  declined  to  a  daii^erous  degree.  There  is  no 
ocgaaixatioo  for  tba  supply  of  our  growing  town  markets, 
everywbo*  is  chaos,  while  the  foreign  producer  every  day 
gains  ground  by  superior  organisation.  It  is  necessary  for 
the  State  to  interfere,  partly  to  secure  the  better  utilization 
of  our  national  resources,  partly  to  increase  our  agricultural 
population.  We  must  look  forward  to  five  and  twenty  yean 
of  resolate  effort;  prosperity  cannot  be  restored  in  a  day. 
The  class  most  needing  protection,  the  laborers,  must  be 
dealt  with  first,  in  order  to  raise  them  to  a  decent  level  of 
comfort.  A  living-wage  must  be  secured  to  them  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  laimers'  rents  must  be  fixt  at  a  fair  level. 
An  A^cnltural  Court  must  be  set  up  in  each  county  to  regu- 
late wages  and  fix  reota.  Continental  success  in  agrictilture 
depends  on  oooperatioo,  and  that  in  turn  is  associated  with 
the  peasant  proprietor  system.  That  system  for  sundry 
reasons  cannot  be  adopted  here,  but  its  advantages  can  be 
obtained  through  secunty  of  tenure.  The  small  farm  system 
should,  therefora,  form  the  basis  of  our  reconstruction,  free 
'  r  being  left  for  a  graded  system  of  farms  where  parable, 
each  comity  an  Agricultural  Committee  should  have 
cempnlfory  power  to  acquire  land  and  let  it  out  to  tenants, 
eUeny  small  bolden.  It  should  have  power  to  advance 
capital  to  jodividuals  on  the  collective  guaranty  of  its  tenants. 
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and  it  should  be  it*  duty  to  organize  the  ooDeetion  of  farm 
produce  and  its  disposal  m  the  market. 

Meanwhile  there  is  progress.  A  Board  of  Agri- 
culture for  Great  Britain  was  established  by  I^r- 
liament  in  1889;  and  was  constituted  in  1903  as 
a  Board  of  Agpctilture  and  Fisheries.  It  nas 
divisions  on  animals,  intelligence, 
land,  and  fisheries.  In  Ireland  a 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Tech- 
nical Institution  was  created  in  1809. 
(See  Ireland.)  Agricultural  education  has  also 
been  much  advanced.  Some  eighteen  institu- 
tions may  now  be  classed  as  Agricultural  Col- 
leges. The  Rothamsted  Experimental  Station, 
and  ntunerotis  local  societies  contribute  to  the 
advance.  Wise  effort  in  certain  directions  and 
in  certain  quarters  has  produced  satisfactory 
restilts.  The  breeding  of  high-class  live-stock  of 
all  types  has  undergone  great  expansion,  partly  in 
order  to  provide  good  dairy  cattle  and  the  best 
qualities  of  meat,  and  partly  as  a  separate  com- 
mercial enterprise,  to  supply  the  requirements  of 
coimtries  which  have  looked  to  Great  Britain  as 
the  land  whence  the  best  of  breeding-stock  could 
be  obtained.  The  production  of  fruit  in  Great 
Britain  is  said  to  have  doubled  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  Flour  production  is  likewise  largely 
increased.  Market  -  gardening,  potato  -  raismg, 
and  vegetable -raising  have  also  grown.  It  is 
along  such  subsidiary  lines  that  many  people 
believe  that  England  s  agricultural  future  will 
develop. 

Ever  since  the  time  of  Young,  the  agricultural 

system  of  France  has  been  the  classic  form  of 

small  proprietorship.     Nearly  half  the  people  are 

engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits;  but 

j^juj^      one    generation    having    succeeded 

another,  and  the  individual  plots  of 

land  having  been  still  further  aivided, 

the  morcellement  has  gone  so  far  that  some  of  the 

holdings  are  of  the  most  diminutive  proportions. 

Again,  a  property  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  acres 

may  be  represented  by  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  small 

patches  and  parcels  of  land  scattered  over  an 

entire  commune.    The  caring  for  such  minute 

parcels  of  land  involves  an  amount  of  labor  akin 

to  slavery.     In  his  "ReUvement  de  I'Agricul- 

ture,"  Lafargue  wrote: 

The  condition  of  agriculture  brought  about  by  our  sub- 
division of  land,  and  the  distance  from  each  other  of  the  mor- 
sds  belonging  to  one  owner,  condemn  a  man  to  work  such  as 
animals  and  machines  ought  to  execute,  and  not  only  reduce 
Um  to  the  level  of  a  beast,  but  curse  the  soil  with  sterility. 

Ltonce  de  Lavergne  says  in  "L'^conomie  Ru- 
rale  de  I'Angleterre,  d'Ecdsse  et  de  I'lrlande  " : 

Altho  the  French  laborer  is  frequently  proprietor  of  the 
land,  and  thus  adds  a  little  profit  to  his  wages,  he  does  not 
live  as  well  as  the  English  farm-laborer.  He  is  not  so  well 
fed.  not  so  well  dothed.  and  is  less  comfortably  lodged.  He 
eats  more  bread,  but  it  is  generally  made  01  rye  with  the 
addition  of  msise,  buckwheat,  and  even  chestnuts.  ...  He 
iBicly  eats  meat.  I  am  acquainted  with  i>arts  of  France 
where  people  live  on  seventy  centimes  (fourteen  cents)  a  day. 

Mr.  Pratt,  in  his  "The  Transition  in  Agricul- 
ture," speaks  of  these  conditions  as  follows: 

Nor  have  the  results  of  peasant  proprietorship  in  Prance 
been  more  satisfactory  from  a  finandsil  standpoint.  "Pro- 
prietors" they  may  be  in  name,  but  few  of  the  peasants  hold 
their  land  free  of  mortgage  and  many  of  them  are  heavily 
indebted  besides.  They  not  only  cultivate  the  soil  undor 
the  moat  laborious  of  conditions,  but  they  must  meet,  as 
best  they  can,  the  demands  of  the  State,  the  usury  of  the 
money-lender,  and  also  the  fees  of  the  lawyer  who  fattens 
alike  on  the  land  transfers  and  on  the  Quarrels  and  lawsuits. 
"Of  the  8,000,000  proprietors  in  France.'  wrote  M.Lecouteux, 
when  professor  of  rural  economy  at  the  Institute,  "3,000,000 
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are  on  the  pauper  roll,  exempt,  that  is,  from  personal  taxa- 
tion"; while  of  the  remainder,  at  the  period  of  which  this 
attthority  speaks,  600,000  proprietora  paid  contributions  to 
the  State  amounting  to  only  nve  centimes  each.  "Getting 
rid  of  one  order  of  landlords  and  their  rents,"  adds  H.  Lecou- 
teux,  "they  have  subjected  themselves  to  another,  tho  in- 
visible, order  the  mortgagees,  and  to  their  heavier  and  more 
rigid  rents." 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  brighter  side.  Agri- 
culttiral  cooperative  societies  or  syndicates  have 
taken  a  deep  hold  in  France,  and  are  gradually 
accomplishing  many  beneficent  reforms.  France 
devotes  some  j ,000,000  acres  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  vine,  and  is  in  many  ways  one  of  the  leading 
agrictiltural  cotmtries  of  the  world. 

The  system  of  land  tenure  and  the  condition  of 

agriculttiral  population  is  very  different  in  different 

portions  of  the  German  Empire.     Generally,  small 

estates   and   peasant   proprietorship 

OarmaiiT  P''6'v*'l  i'*  the  West-German  states, 
'  while  large  estates  prevail  in  the 
Northeast.  In  the  Pntssian  prov- 
inces of  Pomerania,  Posen,  and  East  and  West 
Prussia,  estates  of  250  acres  and  more  are  the 
rule.  In  Westphalia  and  Oldenburg  the  agri- 
cultural laborer  rents  a  small  plot  of  ground  from 
his  employer  on  condition  of  giving  him  a  certain 
number  of  days'  work  in  return  for  a  lower  rate  of 
wages  than  wotild  otherwise  be  paid  in  the  district. 
The  laborer  is  a  small  cultivator  on  his  own 
account,  not  as  a  rule  rich  enough  to  possess  a 
team  of  horses,  but  allowed  the  use  of  his  em- 
ployer's team  when  necessary,  and  receiving  other 
assistance  in  kind.  The  relations  between  the 
two  parties  are  reported  to  be  more  favorable  than 
in  any  other  part  of  Germany.  In  Southern  Ger- 
many small  holdings  prevail,  but  here  the  laborer 
is  himself  a  small  freeholder,  who  ekes  out  the 
scanty  resources  of  his  own  property  by  perform- 
ing service  for  the  farmers  who  have  more  land 
than  they  can  cultivate  themselves.  This  be- 
comes the  more  necessary,  because  on  the  death 
of  the  small  freeholder  any  land  which  he  has 
accumtilated  does  not  pass  intact  to  his  appointed 
heir,  as  in  Westphalia.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  subdi- 
vided among  his  children,  who  mtist  recommence 
the  laborious  process  of  saving,  if  they  are  ever  to 
be  in  a  position  of  independence. 

Mid-Germanv — i.  e.,  the  district  between  the 
Weser  and  Elbe — is  the  home  of  the  different 
classes  of  peasant  farmers  and  of  what  are  known 
as  free  laborers.  These  are  drawn  from  different 
classes  of  the  village  population,  possessing  larger 
or  smaller  plots  of  land  held  on  different  systems 
of  tenure  handed  down  from  feudal  times,  and 
known  as  Kdtter,  Brinksitzer,  Hitisler,  or  An- 
bauer.  "To  the  larger  farmer  (Bauer) ,  or  to  the 
large  landed  proprietor  {Gutsbesitner) ,  they  are  all 
merely  day-laborers  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the 
term. 

In  the  wide  expanse  of  territory  east  of  the  Elbe 
the  contract  between  the  agricultural  laborer  and 
his  employer  takes  a  great  variety  of  forms;  but 
in  what  Professor  Knapp  calls  the  most  typical 
districts,  where  great  estates  (Rittergiiter)  are 
numerotis  and  settlements  of  peasant  farmers 
(Bauernddrfer)  few,  the  most  usual  form  has  hith- 
erto been  that  known  as  socage  tenancy  (Insien- 
wesen).  Here  the  landowner  enters  into  a  con- 
tract for  a  lengthened  period,  which  assures  him 
of  the  services  not  of  an  individual  merely,  but  of  a 
family.  The  family  is  settled  in  a  cottage  upon 
the  landlord's  estate,  and  must  be  prepared  to 
provide  a  man  and  an  assistant — a  so-called 
socager   (Schanuerker) — to  perform  the  agricul- 


tural labor  required  on  the  estate.    A  very  small 
daily  wage  is  paid  in  rettim;  the  socage  tenant 

generally  receives  a  portion  of  garden-ground  for 
is  own  use  in  addition  to  his  house,  and  a  few 
acres  of  land  are  cultivated  for  him  within  the 
estate;  whatever  these  produce,  whether  com. 
other  kinds  of  produce,  or  potatoes,  belongs  to  the 
socage  tenant  {Inste).  Finally,  the  socage  tenant 
has  a  right  to  thrash  his  landlord's  com  dtiring 
the  winter  in  return  for  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
yield.  This  remtmeration  in  kind  is  often  more 
than  he  can  use,  but  he  is  at  liberty  to  sell  it,  and 
the  proceeds,  together  with  a  very  small  daily 
wage,  represent  the  extent  of  his  pecuniary  re- 
sources. As  a  rule  he  owns  a  cow  or  a  few  sheep, 
and  in  all  cases  he  keeps  one  or  two  pigs.  As  far 
as  health  and  good  nourishment  are  concerned, 
the  condition  of  such  a  laborer  leaves  little  to 
be  desired,  and  lately  much  has  been  done  to 
remedy  the  miserable  character  of  the  cottages. 
Germany  now  produces  one  third  of  the  world's 
output  of  sugar  beets,  and  is  the  leading  potato- 
producing  cotmtry.  Vineyards  along  the  Rhine 
sometimes  give  a  net  return  of  $100  per  acre. 

In  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark  peasant 
proprietorship  has  gone  very  far,  the  inoividual 
noldings  being  very  small.  This  very  fact  has, 
perhaps,  been  one  of  the  main  factors  in  promot- 
mg  cooperation.  For  details,  see  those  countries. 
Agriculture  has  been  called  "the  backbone  of 
Italy."  Very  few  parts  of  the  civilized  world, 
indeed,  have  a  more  distinctly  agricultural  char- 
acter than  this  cotmtry,  where  the  rural  labor- 
ers may  be  counted  by  millions,  while 
■n^-  the  industrial  operatives  are  only 
^^  munbered  by  thousands."  Great  as 
is  the  importance  of  the  agricultural 
question,  however,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
grasp,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  complexity  and 
varietv  of  the  conditions  of  Italian  land  tenure. 
It  includes  the  medieval  manor  (laiifondo) ,  cid- 
tivated  on  the  most  primitive  extensive  system, 
the  most  perfect  system  of  intensive  cultivation 
on  a  large  scale;  "petite  culture"  ptished  to  the 
extreme  of  specialization,  and  the  same  methods 
applied  to  the  most  heterogeneotis  mixture  of 
products;  rents  varying  from  5  lire  to  j,ooo  lire 
per  hectare;  peasant  proprietorship,  "metayer" 
farming,  feudal  tenancies,  and  hired  labor.  In 
every  separate  district  the  phenomena  of  rural 
economy  have  special,  exclusive,  characteristic 
features,  arising  m>m  an  infinite  diversity  of  local 
circumstances. 

There  are  three  typical  forms  of  agrarian  con- 
tract in  Italy — the  metayer"  system  (mezsa- 
dria,  messeria,  colonia),  in  which  the  principle  of 
profit-sharing  finds  its  simplest  expression;  the 
leasehold  system  (affitto),  and  the  system  of  home 
cultivation  by  means  of  hired  laborers  (salario). 
Each  of  these  systems  has  given  rise  to  innumer- 
able deviations  in  practise,  and  each  passes  by 
insensible  gradations  into  the  other.  Many  agri- 
culturists cultivate  part  of  their  land  as  me- 
tayers, part  as  leaseholders,  and  part  as  the  farm 
servants  of  a  landlord.  Agrictilture,  however, 
generally  is  in  a  very  primitive  condition.  Lom- 
bardy  is  the  garden  of  Italy,  with  1,600,000  acres 
of  irrigated  land,  and  its  intensive  culture.  Italy 
has  over  half  a  million  people  engaged  in  raising 
silkworms. 

In  Switzerland  industry  and  agriculture  are 
very  closely  connected.  "The  peasant  when 
imoccupied  by  his  land  easily  finds  some  iiseful 
employment  in  a  multiplicity  of  other  labors. 
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varying  from  tree-felling  and  wood-carving  to 
the  manufacture  of  watch-springs.  The  artizan 
or  factory  hand  is,  on  the  other 
......  hand,  generally  half  a  peasant,  pos- 
sessing some  few  square  yards  of 
land,  with  a  cow  or  a  few  goats." 

The  Swiss  system  of  land  tenure,  which  is  favor- 
able to  the  formation  of  small  freeholds,  also 
contributes  to  the  prosperity  of  the  agricultural 
population.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  land 
IS  held  in  farms  varying  m  size  n-om  two  to  five 
hectares,  and  in  many  mdustrial  districts  an  in- 
niunerable  quantity  of  minute  holdings  are  to  be 
found  cultivated  by  members  of  the  working 
class.  The  question  of  rent  is  an  unimportant 
one  in  Switzerland,  as  it  is  rare  to  find  a  farm 
which  is  not  worked  by  the  owners;  but  owing  to 
the  continual  subdivision  of  property  the  land  is 
in  many  cases  heavily  mortgaged. 

The  existence  of  large  areas  of  common  land 
(AUmend)  in  Switzerland  is  of  great  benefit  to  the 
agricultural  classes.  These  lainds  are  said  to  be 
a  survival  from  the  times  when  the  whole  soil  of 
the  country  was  held  by  the  nation  in  common. 
The  first  departure  from  this  custom  was  mad»  by 
the  Romans,  who  granted  lands  to  veteran  sol- 
diers; gifts  of  land  to  religious  foundations — to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall,  for  example,  in  the  eighth 
century—did  still  more  to  establish  the  principle 
of  private  property;  but  even  as  late  as  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  soil  of  Switzerland  was  held  in  com- 
mon. In  1803,  under  the  influence  of  ideas  which 
found  expression  in  the  French  Revolution,  the 
conunon  lands  were  to  a  great  extent  sold  by  the 
commtmes  to  private  persons.  It  was  believed 
that  private  ownership  would  lead  to  better  cul- 
tivation and  to  the  eventual  decrease  of  poverty, 
but  the  results  showed  that  in  most  cantons  the 
step  had  led  to  the  increase  of  pauperism.  The 
common  lands  now  existing  include  (i)  gardens, 
orchards,  and  vineyards,  situated  for  the  most 
part  in  valleys  or  on  hillsides;  (2)  pasttire  lands 
both  in  the  lowlands  and  on  mountains;  (3)  for- 
ests, where  the  inhabitants  of  the  commtme  have 
the  right  of  gathering  firewood;  {4)  marshes, 
ponds,  peat  bogs,  and  the  shores  of  lakes. 

Where  farms  are  large  enough  to  absorb  more 
labor  than  the  family  of  the  owner  can  supply, 
they  are  cultivated  by  permanent  laborers,  who 
live  with  their  employer  and  practically  form 
part  of  his  family.  These  laborers  are  engaged 
for  long  periods,  and  the  best  relations  exist  be- 
tween them  and  their  employers.  Day-laborers, 
on  the  other  hand,  find  themselves  in  a  very  tm- 
stable  position,  as  the  demand  for  extra  labor  is 
not  continuous,  but  confined  to  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  such  as  the  hay  harvest. 

Of  the  remaining  countries  of  Europe,  Austria 
and  Russia,  which  are  the  most  important  agri- 
culturally, present  sharp  contrasts  with  modem 
methods  on  some  farms,  and  most  primitive 
methods  generally.  For  the  divi- 
Qfjn^       sion  of  the  land,  see  the  article  on 

Qggg'fgigf  the  _  respective  coimtries,  and  for 
statistics  as  to  crops,  see  the  last 
division  of  this  article.  Spain  has 
few  advanced  methods,  in  spite  of  her  extensive 
cultivation  of  vines,  oranges,  and  olives.  In 
South  America  the  Argentine  Republic  is  taking 
a  large  place  in  the  world's  agricultural  market 
with  wheat,  wool,  cattle,  and  wine.  Brazil  holds 
a  leading  place  with  coffee.  In  Mexico  the  rais- 
ing of  cattle  and  sheep  is  the  main  agricultural 


interest.  For  Canadian  conditions,  see  Canada. 
In  Africa,  Egypt  imder  English  administration 
and  Fellah  labor  produces  large  amounts  of  sugar 
and  high-grade  cotton.  China  and  India,  in 
spite  01  ancient  methods  and  rude  implements, 
produce  important  crops  by  irrigation  and  gar- 
den-like cultttfe.     For  Australia,  see  Australia. 

RErBRBNCBs:  Primitivt  Property,  by  imile  do  Laveleye, 
Eng.  traiul..  1878:  Hittory  of  Afnctdturt  and  Prictt  in 
England  (,1883),  and  Work  and  Watts  (1885),  by  Rogers; 
Th*  Entftsh  Vtlkm  Communities,  by  P.  Seebohm.  1889; 
Travels  «n  Franee^oy  Arthur  Young;  One  Hundred  Years' 
Progress,  in  the  Kefort  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,  1873;  American  Farms,  by  J.  R.  Elliot;  Land  and 
Labor  in  Ae  V.  S..  by  W.  G.  Moody;  The  Transition  in 
Agrietdture,  by  E.  A.  Pntt,  1906.  Consult  also  various 
government  leports. 

Statistics  of  Agricultim 

United  Statu 
Persons  engaged  in  agriculture  (at  least  ten  yean  of  age) 


Agricultural  laborers . 

Dairymen  and  dairy- 
women 

Farmers,  planters.and 
overseers. .,:.,. 

Gardeners,  florists, 
nurserymen,  etc . . 

Lumbermen  and  rafts- 
men  

Stock  raisers,  herders, 
and  drovers 

Turpentine  farmen 
and  laborers 

Wood-choppers 

Other  agricultural 
pursuits 


Total 


4.410,877 
10,875 

S.674,875 

61,788 

73,020 

84.988 

S4.73S 
36.07s 

5.S3> 


10.381.765 


3.747.668 
9.983 

5. 367. 169 

58,938 

71.930 

83,056 

S4.454 
35.963 

S,a89 


663,309 

891 

307.706 

1.860 

xoo 

•.9J» 

381 
iij 

>43 


977,336 


3,004.061 
17.89s 

S.»8l.SS7 
73.601 
65,866 

7o.7»9 

« 
33.697 

*  19,5  30 


8.565.936 


•  From  the  Twelfth  Census,  vol.  v. 

NUHBBR   AND  ACRBAOB    Or    PaRHS,   AND  NUMBBR   OV  ACRBS 

Improvbd  and  Unihpbovbd:  1850  to  190a* 


Year 

Number  of 
farms 

Total  acres  in 
farms 

Average 
number 

PBR  CBNT  or 

rARH  land 

toa 

farm 

Im- 
proved 

Unim- 
proved 

igeo 

iSgot.... 
1880  .... 

1870T 

i860 

1850 

5.737.373 
4.564.641 
4.008.907 
'.659.985 
3.044.077 
1.449.073 

838.591.774 
633.318,619 
536.081.835 
407.735.041 
407.313.538 
»93.S6o,6i4 

146.3 
136.5 
133.7 
153. 3 
199.3 

303.6 

49-4 
S7.4 
53- 1 
46.3 
40.1 
38.S 

50.6 
43.6 
46.9 
53-7 
S9-9 
61.5 

*  Prom  the  Twelfth  Census,  vol.  v..  pp.  xvii,  xviii,  xxi,  and 
xxii. 

t  Not  including  farms  of  less  than  three  acres,  which  re- 
ported the  sale  of  less  than  $500  worth  of  imxlucts  in  the 
census  year. 

Valvb  op  Farm  Propbrtt:  1850  to  1900* 


Value  of  all  farm 

PER  CBNT  OP  VALUE  OP  ALL 
PARI!  PROPBRTT  IN 

Year 

Farm  land, 
with 

ments, 
including 
buUdiogs 

Imple- 
ments 
and  ma- 
chinery 

Uve 

stock 

SS':::: 

1850 

(30,439,901.164 
16,083,367.689 
13,180,501,538 
11,134,958,747 
7.980.493,063 
3.967,343.380 

81.3 
8a. 6 
83.7 
83.3 
83.3 
83.5 

3.7 
3.1 
3.3 
so 

1:1 

15.0 
14.3 
13.0 

13.6 
13-7 

*  From  tlie  Twelfth  Census,  vol.  v.,  pp.  xxxiv.,  694, 696, 698, 
and  7oe. 

t  Values  for  1870  were  reported  in  depreciated  currency. 
To  reduce  to  specie  basis  of  other  years  they  must  be  dimin- 
ished one  fifth. 
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NuuBBR  or  Farus  or  Spbcitibd  Acbbaob:  1909,  1890.  and  x88e  * 


Ybar 

Under  3 
acre* 

3  and 

under  xo 

acre* 

10  and 

under  so 

acre* 

so  and 

under  50 

acres 

50  and 

under  loe 

acres 

leoand 

under  500 

acre* 

500  and 
under 

1,000 

acfcs 

I 

1 

an 

looo 

t4.^8, 
1  4.351 

134,889 

406,64 1 
165.550 
•54.749 

i.«57.49« 
901.777 
781.574 

«,3«*.038 
1,111,485 
x,03i,8io 

1,190,183 
1,008,694 
».69S.98s 

101,516 
84,395 
75.971 

IMO 

1880 

Pbk  cbnt  op  Farms 

Ybar 

Under  3 
acres 

3  and 

under  10 

acres 

xoand 

under  so 

acres 

so  and 

under  50 

acres 

50  and 

under  loo 

acres 

100  and 

under  500 

acres 

Sooand 
under 
1,000 
acres 

1 
an 

0.7 

4.0 

i:i 

X9.8 
19s 

,3.8 
14.6 
15.8 

39-9 

44.0 
41.3 

1.8 
1.8 
1-9 

iloo 

1880 

0.  X 

3.4 

♦  From  Twtlfih  Cmsus,  vol.  v..  pp.  xlv.  and  690. 

ilndudins  all  farms  of  less  than  three  acres  that,  continuously,  require  the  labor  of  one  individual. 
Not  separately  reported,  but  included  with  farms  under  ten  acres,  numbering  150, 194  or  3.3  per  cent  of  all  farm 
Including  only  those  that  reported  the  lale  of  products  of  $500  or  over  in  the  census  year. 


Production  or  Crops* 


NuHBBR  op  Farms  op  Spbcipibd  Tbmdrb 


Crop 

Unitof 
meas- 
ure 

1850 

1900 

190S 

Com 

Wheat 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

Buckwheat.. 

Rice 

Flaxseed 

Hay,  forage. 

Cotton 

Tobacco 

Hemp 

Tfoans 

Bushel 

Pound 
Bushel 
Ton... 
Balet. 
Pound 

Bushel 

591.071,104 
100.485,943 
146.584,179 

14,188,813 

8,956.911 

115.313.497 

561.311 

13.838,641 

1.469,093 

199.75>.65S 

69,741,000 

1  9.3 19.901 

1,666,314,370 
658.534,151 
943,389,375 

X  19,634,877 
15,508,615 

Ii.>33.5i5 
350,180,117 
^  19.979.491 
1 79.15 1.561 

86§!iii!86s 

11.750.630 

5.064,490 

9,440,110 

173.318,167 

41,517,411 

1.707.993.540 

691.979.489 

953.116,197 

136,651.010 

98.485.951 

14.585.081 

637,OfX).ooo 

13.400.534 

60.531,611 

11,310.000 

633.033,719 

Potatoes 

160,741.194 

*  Prom  the  Tmlflh  Cmnu.  vol.  vi.,  pp.  71,  76,  80,  84,  88, 
91,94, 116,316,  330,  410,  415,  436, 438, and 591;  and£i«i»nlfc 
Ctnsus,  A^culture,  p.  80. 

i  Exclusive  of  cornstalks. 
Commercial  bale. 
Beans  and  peas  given  as  one  crop. 

A. — Farms  Classipibd  bt  Tbncrb 


Owneis 

Part  owners 

Owners  and  tenants. . 

Managers 

Cash  tenants 

Share  tenants 


3,148,648 

451.376 

53.>99 

59.085 

751.665 

1.173.199 


54-9 

7-9 

0.9 

i.o 

13.1 

11.1 


1.0 
i.i 

9-6 
19.9 


si.o 

4.0 

0.1 

0.1 

36.6 

38.0 


90.4 
1.7 
0.6 
0.3 
I.I 
4-9 


4-9 
1.0 
O.X 
X.6 
76.8 
15.6 


B. — ^Farhs  Classipibd  by  Arba  D)  Acrbs 


Under3 

41.385 
115,844 

0.7 

0.7 

0.6 

3-9 

7.6 

3  and  under  10 

3-9 

,1-5 

6.8 

10.6 

15-9 

10  and  under  10 

406,641 

7.1 

5-7 

16.0 

13.1 

17.7 

10  and  under  50 

1.157.496 

IM 

X8.3 

14.8 

45.9 

30.4 

34.3 

50   and  under  100 

1,366.038 
1.411.161 

18.0 

13.6 

14-4 

loe  and  under  175 

34.8 

17.1 

8.9 

17.7 

19.3 

175  and  under  160 

490.069 

8.6 

9'S 

3,3 

4-5 

5.3 

160  and  under  500 

'  377.951 

6.6 

7.4 

i.i 

7.9 

3.0 

500  and  under  1,000. . 

103,516 

1.8 

1.0 

6.3 

6.1 

03 

1,000  and  over 

47,160 

0.8 

0.9 

0.1 

3.1 

0.4 

t  From  the  TwttfA  C*nstu,  vol.  v.,  pp.  Ixvl.,  xciv..  xcvii.. 
civ.,  cxii.,  4,  and  5. 


Ybar 

Number  of 
Farms 

PBR  CENT  OP  PA 
OPSRATBD    BY 

Cash 

igoo 

4!so4!64i 
4,008,907 

64.7 
71.6 

74-5 

13. X 

10. 0 
8.0 

xooot 

x88o' ' 

•  From  the  Timl/A  Cmsus,  vol.  v.,  p.  688. 

t  Not  including  farms  with  an  area  of  less  than  tb 
which  rep<nted  the  sale  of  less  than  8500  worth  of  pi 
the  census  year. 

Farms  Opbratbd  by  Farhbrs  op  Spbcipibd  I 


Classipication 
OP  Farm 


All  farms. 


5,737.371 


PBR  CBNT  DISTRII 


Farms  open 
farmers  of  s 


Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

PbRSONS   EnoAOBD   m   AORICOI.TnRB  t 


188 1 

1S91 

633.787 

380.964 

I,I9>.715 

X68.S46 

86.009 

S97.878 

997.099 

1,073,059 

199,014 

83,706 

Farmers,  graziers,  sons    or 
other  relatives  returned  as 
assisting  in  the  work  on 
the  farm 

servants 

Gardeners.         nurserjrmen. 

seedsmen,  florists 

Others — shepherds,       farm 

baaifls,etc. 

Total 

1.361.331 

a,s4».7S6 

t  From  the  Gtiwal  Rtpart  on  the  1901  census. 
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Agricnltim 


CuLTTTATBD  Land 


AcuAO>  UNDBR  Crops  and  Gram 


1871-75. 
190s. . . . 


«87«-7S. 
1905 


EnsUnd 
Mniion 
Acroa 


33.91 
34.61 


Wmles 

liniion 
Acre* 


a. 6s 

»-79 


Scotland 
MiUion 
Acres 


Arabls  Land 


13.69 
10.85 


1.07 
0.81 


4.56 
4.88 


3.48 
J. 43 


Gnat 

Britain 
MiUion 
Acres 


31.13 
33.38 


18.34 
15.09 


HoLDINOS  AMD   ACRBAOB 


No.  of 

Holdings, 

1905 

Acreage 
and  grass 

Average  rise 

Rnoland 

37a,  144 
60,439 
79, 131 

34,611,186 
3.794,661 
4,880,985 

loos     1895 
66.1     65.3 

40 . 9      47 . 2 

wi3«. ......:..... 

Smtlanil 

61.7       61.5 

Gnat  Britain 

Inland 

SI  1,704 
515,803 

33.386.833 
4,656,337 

63 . X     6s . 6 
9.09     9.4* 

*  1896  fignns. 

The  varions  sizea  of  theae  boldiiigt  were: 


Acna 

V^ 

50-300 

Acre* 

Above 

300 
Acna 

England 

Ihle* 

81,333 

166,633 
31.671 
34,673 

as,oS5 

14,79* 
408 

Scotland 

3,718 

Gnat  Britain... 
Ifdand. 

'it:Ui 

333,966 
363,541 

•'I2:l«i 

17,918 
1 9.S7a 

*  So-aoo  acres. 

t  Above  300  acres. 

Cooocming  allotments  of  one  acre  and  under  in  Great 
Britain,  these  numbered  in  189s  579,133;  those  of  less  than 
oaeacrewcres4i,99o,  andof  oneacR,  37,143. 

In  Inland  tnere  were,  in  1905,  78,001  holduiga  not  exceed- 
ing on*  acre. 

Lira  Stock,  1876-1906 


y»AR 

Hones 

CatUe 

Sheep 

Hgs 

JSJ::::::: 
.m::::::: 

1463,410 
I.9»7,$a7 
3,115.440 
3,108,879 

9,995.038 
10,873,811 
10,941,655 
lI,73a,o6l 

33,363,579 
a8.jss.»40 
30.853.789 
•9.109,97 1 

3.734.439 
3,497.165 
4,300,960 
3.499.'3a 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Beans  and  peas 

Potatoes 

Turnips,   swedes  and  man- 
golds  

Flax 

Total  arable  land 

Permanent  grass 


1876-80 
(Acres) 


3,190,086 
3,753,850 
4,170,334 
755. 700 
1.384.515 

3,79'.956 
138,404 


Total  acreage  under  crops 
and  grass 47,403,060  47,988.007  47,713.094 


1891-s 
(Acres) 


3.016,467 
3,377,0x4 
4.370.834 
495.797 
1,366,318 

3,6s6.S74 

83.430 

30,345.937 

37,643,070 


(Aoes) 


1,676,839 
3,034, 180 
4,303.003 
434.490 
1,314,384 

3,394,333 

48,744 
19,135.694 
38,577,400 


ACRBAOa   UNDBR  CROPS,    1906 

The  figures  for  the  United  Kingdom  include  the  Isle  of  Man 
and  the  Channel  Islands, 


Cora  Crops — 
Wheat 

Bvloy 

Gate 

Rye 

Beans 

Peas 

Total.... 


(heat 
Britain 


Aens 

1.755.696 

1,751.338 

3,043,936 

64,808 

388,891 

153.979 


7.057.538 


Ireland 


Acrts 

43.888 

170.530 

1,076,381 

10,336 

1.959 

301 


1.309.385 


United 
Kingdom 


Aens 

1,801,379 

1.931.637 

4,138,378 

75.415 

390.978 

154.430 


8.393.107 


The  acreage  under  wheat  in  1906  was  a  decrease  of  41,399 
acres  for  Great  Britain,  and  an  increase  of  6,038  acres  for 
Ireland.  The  acreage  under  barley  increased  in  both  coun- 
tiica. 

Proddcb  op  Crops,  1905-6 


Wheat 

Barley 

OaU 

Beans 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Turnips  and  swedes 

Mangold 

Hay  (clover,  sainfoin,  etc.). 
Hay  (pennanent  grass). . . . 
Hops  (cwts.) 


Total 
Produce 


BtishtU 
$9,091,779 
6o.SS3.977 
133.383,857 
9.970.893 
4^:15,783 
Tons 
3.438.711 
33.637,840 
8,538,480 
Tons 
3,300,969 
5,384,893 
345,688 


Yield 
per  acre 


BndtHs 
33.66 
34.58 
40.55 
34.73 

JO. 31 

Tons 
6.06 

14.33 

19-79 

Cwts. 

39.31 

33.51 

5.36 


Average 
yield  per 
aerator 
10  yean 

1896- 

190s 


Bnduls 
31.33 
33-04 
38.93 
a8.59 
36.61 

S.78 
13.96 
18.70 
CwU. 
39.06 
as -49 


Gennany 

NoMBBR  OP  Farms  undbr  CuLnvAnoN 


Ybar 

Of  less 
thans 
hectares 

hectares 

5-30 
hectares 

ao-so 
hectares 

Se-ioo 
hectares 

100-500 
hectares 

Mora  than 

500 

hectares 

ToUl 
farms 

i8t5 

3.>36.367 

58.3 
3.061,831 

S8.0 

1,016,318 
18.3 

998,804 

18.0 
936,605 

17.6 

>39.643 

339.887 
4.5 

43.134 

41.633 
0.8 

ao,88i 

30,847 
0.4 

4.180 
0.1 
4.144 
0.1 

5.558,317 

faim::........... 

jISs 

S,a76.344 
100 

Ftroent 

Land  vmdbr  CvLTiTAnoN  and  Its  Distribution  Accordino  to  Sbbs  op  Farms 


189s  (hectares) 

Percent 

3,415.914 

a,  159,338 
5-4 

4,143,071 

3,833,90a 
9S 

i3.S37,66o 
39.0 

11,499.017 
38.6 

9.4S9,<40 

9.080.545 
33.6 

3,697,961 

3.334.918 
8.3 

6.571,104 

15.3 
6.053.415 

15.1 

4,460.79a 
10.3   ^ 

4.335,536 
10. s 

43.sS4.74* 
100 

18S3  (hectares) 

Per  cent 

40,178,681 
too 
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Of  the  total  number  of  farms  in  189s,  4.616,483  were  en- 
tirely devoted  to  agnculture,  and  the  remainder  (931.834 
farms)  to  forestry  and  agriciilture  combined.  The  total 
number  of  hectares  under  crops  was  31.5  '7.94 1 :  under  forests, 
7,581,176;  and  under  crops  and  forests  combined,  3,184.515- 

Main  Cbops,  1893-1905.     (In  Tons) 


Y>AB 

Rye 

Wheat 

Potatoes 

Oats 

1893 

8,941.914 

3.405,011 

tl:aC 

4,i8o,4S7 

1894 

8.343.033 

3.336,369 
3,171.844 

6,580,100 

>8;5 

7.714.901 

37,786,006 

6.244,473 

1896 

8.534.037 

3.419.918 

32,319,046 
33.770,060 

5.969.465 
5.718.644 

1897 

8,170.511 

3.163.135 

1898 

9.031.175 
8.675.791 

3,607,610 

36,720,609 

6,754,110 

1899 

3,847.447 

38,486,101 

6,881,687 

1900 

8.550.659 

3.841. 165 

40,585.317 

7.091.930 

1901 

8.161.660 

1.498.85 1 

48.687.161 

7.050,153 

1902 

9.494.150 

3.900.396 

43.461,393 

7,467.250 
7.873,385 

1903 

9.904.493 

3.555.064 

42,901.530 

1904 

10,060.76s 

3.804,818 

36,287,192 

6.936,003 

«905 

9,606,817 

3,699,881 

48.313,353 

6,546.501 

The  hay  harvest  in  1905  was  16.165.411  tons.  There  were 
also  produced  ,187.068  tons  of  spelt  and  1.911,953  tons  of 
barley.  The  following  figures  show  the  proportions  between 
the  areas  of  cultivated  land  under  the  different  crops  in  1905: 
Rye,  15.6;  wheat,  19.1:  spelt,  14.6;  barley,  17.9;  potatoes, 
145.7;  oats,  15.7;  hay,  44.1. 

In  the  entire  German  Empire  there  were,  in  1900,51.332.000 
apple-trees;  15.1 16.000  pear-trees;  69.436,000  plum-trees,  and 
11.S48.000  cherry-trees.  Total  fruit-trees.  168.431.000.  In 
1905  there  wen  39.S  1 1  hectares  of  land  under  hops,  the  total 
harvest  being  s8.s  13.800  pounds.  The  wine  production  in 
190S  amounted  to  3.855.978  hectoliters  (about  101,000.000 
gallons),  to  a  total  value  of  109,000.000  marks.  The  total 
area  of  land  under  tobacco  was,  in  1904,  15,883  hectares, 
yielding  68.761,800  pounds  of  tobacco. 


The  World 

Pbrsohs  Emgaosd  in  Aoriculturs  and  Fishbribs  * 


Country 

Year 

Persons 

Per  cent 
of  popu- 
lation 

United  States \ 

1900 
1890 

10.511.019 
8.616.088 

35-9 

38.0 

Germany -J 

lllf 

8.192.691 
8.236.49A 

37-S 
43-4 

Austna ] 

1900 
1890 

lOOO 

1890 
1897 

8.205.331 
8.469.113 

64.3 

Hungary -j 

6.055.390 
5. 4  IS.  105 

68.6 
69.9 

Russia 

18,145.187 

S8.3 

Italy \ 

:si; 

9.666.467 
8.580.978 

594 
56.7 

Switierland 

1888 

488.534 

37.4 

Prance -j 

1896 
1891 

8.421,319 
6,535,599 

44.3 
40.0 

Belgium ■j 

\^ 

697.371 
649-151 

11. 1 
12.9 

Netherlands -J 

\in 

591.774 
541.174 

30-7 

31-7 

Denmark -j 

T^ 

531.16S 
118.316 

48-0 
27.1 

Sweden '. 

1900 
1890 

981,986 
944.561 

49.8 
S4-0 

Norway \ 

;in 

iii:ti 

41.0 
49.6 

England  and  Wales -j 

\n\ 

1.152.495 
1.336.945 

8.0 
T0.4 

Scotland ] 

1001 
1891 

137.3H 
149.114 

12,0 
14-0 

Ireland \ 

1901 
1891 

876.061 
940.62 1 

44-5 
44.0 

Great  Britain ] 

190 1 
1891 

1.165 .868 
1.516.690 

12.4 
IS-I 

*  Prom  the  StaHstisdm  Jahrbueh  fUr  das  DtuUcht  Rtieh, 
1906. 


The  following  tables  have  been  compile< 
the  Year  Book  of  the  U.  S.  Department  o; 
culture  (1905),  except  where  otherwise  sta 

Whbat  Crop  or  thb  World 


Country 

1901 

19OS 

1 
( 

United  States 

Bushtls 
748,460,000 

Bushels 
691.979.000 

11,118,000 

51,094.000 

13.111.000 

4,000,000 

11.195.000 

57.518.000 

19.309.000 

4.000.000 

Northwest  Territories. 
Rest  of  Canada 

Total  Canada 

91,414.000 

113.011,000 

Mexico 

11.011.000 

6,000,000 

Total  N.America... 

85 1. 90s. 000 

811,001,000 

South  America 

87.417,000 

171.445.000 

United  Kingdom 

NoTK'ay 

55.581.000 

300.000 

4.193,000 

942.000 

4,231.000 

14. 143.000 

3 10.938.000 

■  36.90s  .000 

10.000.000 

164.587.000 

4.400,000 

91.817.000 

180,900,000 

71,386,000 

14.000,000 

8.102.000 

100.000 

si.000,000 

6,400,000 

401,771.000 

61.059.000 

300,000 

5.419.000 

4.500.000 

4.400.000 

13.000.000 

338,785.000 

83,605,000 

5,000,000 

160.000.000 

4,000,00a 

135,947.000 

127.646.000 

100.000,000 

39.000,000 

12,300,000 

200,000 

10,000,000 

6,000,000 

568,531.000 

Denmark 

Netherlands 

Prance 

Portugal 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary 

Rumania 

Serna       

Turkey  in  Europe 

Greece 

Russia  in  Europe 

Total  Europe 

i.s  13.797.000 

1.790.693.000 

Russia  in  Asia 

India  (British) 

Asia,  other 

61,149,000 

164,825.000 

69.600.000 

107.903.000 

181.263,000 

66.969.000 

Total  Asia 

39S.S74.ooo 

456.135.000 

Africa 

50.672.000 

49,877,000 

6.733.000 

4 1,500.000 

56,115,000 

9,411,000 

Total 

1.9SS.97S.OOO 

3.337.400.000 

The  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  for  1006  was  a 
mately  740.000.000  bushels;  that  ot  the  United  Ki 
50.091.772- 

EZPORTS  * 


Country 


Argentina 

Australia 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

ChUe , 

Germany  t 

India  (British)-. 

Netherlands 

Rumania 

Russia 

Servia 

United  States. . , 
Other  countries. 


Total 497.717,481 


1900 


Bttshtls 
73.495  >41 
14,5 16,808 

9,700,854 

5,140,065 

14.773.908 

411.465 

11.463.765 

1.631.649 
s8.487.704 
17.664.693 
74.140.117 

3.641.118 

lis. 990.073 

15.658.000 


Bk 
90,1 
38.3 
18,1 
10.1 
10,6 

i:6 
83.1 
41.2 
26.7 
■73.9 
3.0 
44.0 
10.2 


581.8 
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Agriculture 


Imposts 


Oats 


Bdcium 

Bmil 

Denmark 

Fmland 

Pnnce 

Gemuuiyt 

Greece 

Itsly 

Japan 

Netherlands 

Portugal 

Sfiain 

Siritaeriand 

United  Kingdom, 
Other  countries . . 

Total 


41.846,866 

fio, 800.000 

3,171,461 

3.463,811 

5,809,831 

49.94S.74S 
6,873,989 

96,941,158 
3,056,847 

44.416,919 
5,099.099 
8.501.071 

14.684.666 
189.099.771 

33.075.000 


43».eiS.89a 


64. 160,456 

1 14.400,000 

S.73S.740 

t  .4 13.760 
.695,993 
75.436.443 
5.878,684 
99,670,497 
0.701.909 
58.916.977 

1. 189.998 
.953.950 
I9.0T>.S9S 
919.713.498 
37.063.000 


560.394.590 


*  Flour  included,  being  converted  into  gtain  at  the  rate  ot 
four  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  barrel. 

t  Not  including  free  ports. 

i  PreUminary  figures  excluding  the  trade  over  the  Asiatic 
frontier  (excepting  the  Black  Sea  ports  of  the  Caucasus). 

I  Estimated. 

Gbhsral  Notb. — It  should  not  be  expected  that  the  world's 
export  and  import  totals  for  any  year  will  agree.  Among 
sources  of  disagreement  are  these:  (1)  Different  periods  o{ 
time  coveted  in  the  "year"  of  the  various  countries;  (1)  im- 
ports received  in  year  subsequent  to  year  of  export:  (3)  want 
of  uniformity  in  classification  of  goods  among  countries: 
(4)  different  practises  and  varying  degrees  of  failure  in  record- 
ing countries  of  origin  and  ultimate  destination:  (5)  different 
practises  of  recording  re-exported  goods;  (6)  opposite  methods 
of  treating  free  ports;  (7)  clerical  errors.  wUch,  it  may  be 
assumed,  are  not  infrequent. 

The  exports  given  are  domestic  exports  and  the  imparts 
given  are  imports  for  consumption,  as  far  as  it  is  feasible  and 
consistent  so  to  express  the  facts;  no  statement  is  for  net 
exports  or  net  imports.  While  there  are  some  inevitable 
omissions  from  such  a  table  as  this,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  some  duplications  because  of  zeshipments  that  do  not 
appear  as  such  in  official  reports. 


Indian  Corn 


Country 

1900 

1904 

Percent 

of  worid 

crop 

United  States* 

Canada  (Ontario) 

BusktU 
9.105.103,000 
97,947,000 
99.904.oao 

Bushels 
9,467,481,000 
90,880.000 
90,000,000 

79 

Total  N.  America. 

9.995,954.000 

9.578,361,000 

83 

OuSe 

1,500,000 

55,619,000 

3.03S.OOO 

1,477.000 

I7S.  189.000 

3.035.000 

Argentina 

*  * 

Totals.  America. 

60,147,000 

179.701.000 

S 

99,939,000 
16,016,000 
16,000,000 
87,969,000 
161.793,000 
85.047,000 

x8.ooo.eoo 
18,479,000 
34.956,000 

93.000.000 
91,300,000 
15.000.000 
87,000.000 
83.995.000 
19.598,000 

18,000,000 

9,498.000 

96.039.000 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary 

Rumania 

Buliiaria  and  East  Ru- 
melia 

Biwia 

Total  Europe.... 

469,785,000 

309.793.oao 

9 

Africa 

97,350.000 

33,39  «.ooo 

Anstnlasia 

jo.095,000 

ia,5 19,000 

Country 

1901 

19OS 

Percent 
of  worid 

crop 
(approx- 
imate) 

United  States 

BusluU 
736.809.000 

BtLsMs 
953.9  i6.oao 

17 

Ontario 

80.803.000 
98.673.000 
11.463.000 
50,000.000 

170. 939. 000 

■08,890,000 
46,917.000 
99,631.000 
50.000,000 

Manitoba 

Northwest  Territory. . 

•• 

Total  Canada 

935.440,000 

» 

Total  N.  America. 

907.748,000 

1,188,656,000 

34 

United  Kingdom 

France 

175.816,000 
995,983.000 
485,716.000 
I99.n88.00a 
595 .65  8.000 

181,706,000 
989,649,000 
451,017,000 
908,351,000 
8s  1,706,000 

1 

Austria-Hunctary 

Russia  in  Europe 

6 
94 

Total  Europe 

1.884.945,000 

9.188,958,000 

6j 

Asia 

98.439,000 

84,949.000 

Africa 

9  ,373,000 

8,000,000 

19,493,000 
19,687.000 

9,064,000 
15,019,000 

New  ZeaUnd 

Total  Australasia. 

39,110,000 

94,076,000 

Grand  total 

1.869,615,000 

3.493.939.000 

•• 

Barlsy 


United  States 

Oinada 

Bushtls 

109.933iOOO 

98.851.000 
7.797.000 

BusktU 
136,65 1,000 
46,988,000 
7.500,000 

II 

Mexico 

Total  N.  America. 

146,511.000 

190,439.000 

16 

United  Kingdom 

France 

69.841.000 

38.857,000 
159.s37.000 

120,313,000 
935,760,000 

66,541,000 

42,873.000 
134,904,000 
136,1s  i.ooo 

338.854.00a 

6 
4 

Austria^Hungary 

10 
98 

Total  Europe 

789,316,000 

857.984.000 

73 

Russia  in  Asia 

Japan 

4.157.000 
83,359.000 

8, 109.000 
70,000.000 

*6 

Total  Asia 

87,509,000 

78,109.000 

7 

Africa 

59,919,000 
1,870,000 
1,060,000 

44,850,000 
9,116,000 
1,164,000 

4 

New  Zealand 

Grand  total 

1,071, 19s  ,000 

r. 173.969,000 

Ryb 


*The  com  crop  of  the  United  States  in  1905  was  9,707,- 
993.S90  busbeb;  that  of  1906  (approximately)  9,881,000,000. 


United  SUtcfl 

Canada   , 

BushtU 
30.345.00a 
3.489.000 

BushtU 
98,486,000 
9,633,000 

s 

Total  N.  America. 

33.834.000 

31,119,000 

1 

United  Kingdom 

9.000.000 

58.198.000 

391,350,000 

119,171,000 

738,993,000 

9,000,000 

60,967,000 

378,904.000 

155. 119.000 

708.707.000 

4 
96 

Auatria-tiungary 

Russia  in  Europe 

10 
SO 

Total  Europe 

1,366,186,000 

1,415.800,000 

96 

Russia  in  Asia 

16,001,000 

98,733.000 

9 

Grand  total 

1,416,099,000 

1.475.651.000 
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POTATOBS 


RicB  [Cleaiied] — {CoiUimaitd) 


COUNTRT 

1900 

1904 

Percent 
of  world 

crop 
^pproz- 
imate) 

United  States 

Canada 

BwMr 

110,937.000 

57,108,000 

369,000 

1.354.000 

BushtU 
331.830.000 
55.436.000 
t4oo.ooo 

*  1.350,000 

8 

Hexioo 

Total  N.  America. 

169,658,000 

390.0 16.000 

XO 

Chile 

10,000,000 

6,131,000 

Austria-Hungary 

Beliriuxn 

611,005,000 

87,913.000 

33,33>.ooo 

15.367.000 

416,433.000 

t.49'.>55,ooo 

•»9.395.00O 

901.000 

80.415,000 

33.914,000 

3.481.000 

944.115,000 

1,047.000 

184.481,000 

57.116.000 

510,460,000 
91.633,000 

34,314,000 
1 16,500,000 

45  1,039.000 

1.333.3»6,ooo 

*19.395.ooo 

733.000 

94.411.000 

i7.»S3.ooo 

3.001.000 

893.908.000 

7x8.000 

t84.481.oao 

5  1.314.000 

X9 

Finlnnrt 

Germany 

Italy 

31 

Malta 

Norway 

Russia,  European 

Servia 

ao 

Spain 

X 

United  Kinsdom: 

Great  Britain 

Ireland 

101,106,000 
68,763,000 

133.961.000 
98.635.000 

3 

TlUn'd  Kingdom 

170,868,000 

»3».596.ooo 

5 

4.050.138.000 

3,844.99  <.ooo 

89 

9.890.000 
18.054,000 

11.174.000 
18.800.000 

Russia,  Asiatic 

.. 

Total  Asia 

17.944.000 

30,074.000 

Africa 

3.678,000 
15.101.000 
6.311.000 

4.048.000 
16,777,000 
S. 035, 000 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Total 

4.381.031,000 

4.397.063,000 

•  • 

*  Estimated  from  returns  for  census  year, 
t  Average  production. 

Rich  [Cleaned] 


Country 

1900 

1904 

Per 

cent  of 

worid 

crop 

(app.) 

United    States    (in- 
cluding Philippine 
Islands  and  lla- 
wau) 

Pounds 
964.300,000 

Pounds 
1,163.400,000 

United    States    (in 

North  America).. 

Mexico 

•153.100.000 
45.800,000 

586,000,000 
f48.700.ooo 

North  America. 

307,300,000 

643.80a.ooo 

South  America 

34,600,000 

15.ooa.ooo 

Italy 

1,614,100,000 
431.300.000 

ti.644.700,000 
394,600,000 

Spain 

British  India 

Ceylon 

French  Indo-China  . 
Japanese  Empire. . . 
Java  and  Madura. . . 

Korea 

Philippine  Islands. . 

Siam 

Stnits  SettlemenU. 

47,034,800,000 

538,000.000 

8,500,000,000 

14,191,900.000 

10,644,000,000 

{3.800,000.000 

11677,800.000 

13,600,000.000 

t86.ooo.ooo 

49,683,900.000 

ts58.8oo,ooo 

8,500,000,000 

18,658,700,000 

tio, 091, 300,000 

t3.7oa.ooa,ooo 

544,000.000 

14,600,000.000 

t95.ooa.ooo 

50 

8 
19 
10 

3 

4 

X 

Total  Asia 

89,151.500.000 

96.430.6ao.ooo 

98 

COUNTRT 

X900 

1904 

c 

1 

Egypt 

Pounds 
ie.ooo.oeo 

Pounds 
30,000,000 

Fiji 

}  1.000.000 
t33.4oa,ooo 

t3.00e.000 
^33.400,000 

Hawaii 

Total  Oceania.. 

34.600.oeo 

36,400,000 

Total 

91.584.400.000 

99.195.100.000 

*  Oimmercial  movement.  t  1903  6gures  nse< 

1  Estimated  from  official  returns  for  acreage. 
I  Estimated  from  exports  of  this  country,  and  fro 
capitis  consumption  of  Japan  for  1894-1903  (300  poun 
llCensns,  1901.  iCensus,  189 

SVOAR 


annum). 


COUNTKT 

1901-3 

1905-6 

CANS  SUOAK 

United  States: 
Louisiana 

Tons* 
3«.6,6 

85.000 

850.181 
103,110 
349.088 

Tons* 

330.000 
13,000 
110.000 
370.000 
1.300.000 
105.000 
17S.OOO 

Porto  Rico 

HawaH 

Cuba 

Mexico 

BrasU 

Total  America 

Asia: 

British  Indiat 

1.741. 191 

3,191.308 

1.011.476 

767.130 

78.637 

1.7*5.300 
993.900 
•35.615 

PhOippine  Islands 

Total  Asia 

1.868.143 

1,854.815 

169.858 

Oceania 

113,000 

Africa 

178,916 

195.000 

Europe:  Spain 

18.000 

38.000 

Total  cane-sugar  pro- 

6.087.118 

6.691.133 

BBBT  SUGAR 

Europe: 

Germany 

>.30S.ei3 

1.301.548 

1.113.545 

1.098,983 

3>4.96o 

'03.193 

393.>36 

1,435.000 

i.Sio.eoe 

1.085.000 

1.000,000 

330,000 

3 10,000 

4 10,000 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

Russia 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Total  Europe 

6,750.478 

6,970.000 

Total  United  States... 

163.136 

183.717 

Canada 

11,419 

Total  beet-sugar  pro- 

6.913,604 

7.365.136 

Total   cane  and  beet 
sugar 

13,000.811 

13.957.169 

*  European  beet-sugar  production,  as  estimated  by 
in  metric  tons  of  3,204,633  pounds;  sugar  production  o 
as  officially  estimated,  in  long  tons  of  1,140  pounds;  an 
data,  as  estimated  by  Willett  and  (3ray,  also  in  long 
3,140  pounds. 

t  Not  estimated. 

X  Official  estimates  for  such  parts  of  India  as  return  1 
tural  statistics. 

The  beet-sttgar  product  of  the  United  St« 
1906  was,  approximately,  345,000,000  long 
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Agricnltun 


Commr 

190a 

1904 

Per 
cental 
world 

crop 
<app.) 

United  Statet: 

Pou$ids 
Si4,34S,ooo 
6,000,000 

Pounds 
660,461,000 
•7,000,000 

Porto  Rico 

Total  United  States 
in  North  America. 

890.545,000 

667.461,000 

3« 

Tntal  Canada 

{11,967,000 

154,400,000 

90,599.000 

55.000.000 

tfi,05S.ooo 

145.748,000 

•95.000.000 

55,000,000 

Cnba 

Meidco 

Brazil* 

Atotiia-Hiingary 

RttMia 

143.781,000 
153.^.000 

109,815,000 
•174,000,000 

i 

Total  Europe 

485.797.eee 

459,010,000 

99 

441,000,000 

99.918,000 

90,475.000 

135,100,000 

*6o,eoo,eoo 

441,000,000 

96,100,000 

tio6,o75,ooo 

133,100,000 

190,000,000 

Dutch  East  Indies 

4 
5 

I>liiiip[^  Islands 

Torteyll 

X 

4 

Total  Asia 

795,49i'0OO 

766,975,000 

57 

Total  Afriot 

95,589,000 

91,487,000 

I 

Fiji 

1,651,000 
i4.eoo 

760,000 
58,000 

Total  Oceania 

1,645.000 

818,000 

Total 

9.901.195.000 

9,046,817,000 

•• 

*  Avenge  production. 

t  Census. 

1  Estimated  from  returns  for  census  year. 

I  Unc^dal  estimate. 

II  Including  European  Turkey. 


Wins 


The  following  table  shows  estimates  of  wine  production  in 
gallons  by  the  principal  wine- producing  countries  according 
to  the  French  publication  Momlnr  Vimctlt,  and  is  for  the  year 
1905: 


COOHTBT 


Fiance. 

Italy. 

"-un. 


Spain... 
Algeiia. 


Austria 

Portugal 

Russia 

Chile 

Turkey  and  Cyprus. . 

Hungary 

Bulgaria 

Germany 

United  SUtes 

Rumania 

Greece 

Aigentine  Repnblic. 

Switseriand 

Servia 

BtasU 

Australia 

Tunis 

Other  oonntries 


Total S.»6».1T».TS  « 


Gallons 


898|i78!( 


39«c 
157. 
194, 

»». 

60, 

55. 

55. 
5'. 

SO, 

44. 

34. 

34. 

96, 

15. 

II. 
7, 
6, 
6, 

91. 


510 

.000 

955,000 

,806,695 
159,900 
459.500 
967,600 

.759.  >oo 
475. 700 
475.700 
834,000 
199,300 
908,900 
349,100 
349,100 
417.000 
850,900 
887,650 
964.67s 
604,950 
,604,950 
,363.661 


Percent 
of  worid 
product 
(approx- 
imate) 


98 

19 

5 

4 
3 


COVNTKT 

1901 

1905 

Percent 
of  world 

crop 
(approx- 
imate) 

United  States 

Pournts 
38.800.00a 

Pounds 
51,200,000 

90 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

33.496,000 
9,149.00a 
7.056,000 

97.599,000 
■57,000 

X  1,000,000 

79,731.000 

40.005,000 
•11.000.000 
•6.800.000 
64,500,000 
1 125,000 
14,500,000 
77,946,000 

IS 

4 

Piwnce 

94 

Netherlands 

Russia^ 

6 

United  Kingdom 

SO 

Total  Europe 

161,098,000 

214,876,000 

80 

Total  Australasia 

9,004.000 

9,194,000 

Totalt 

901,902,000 

268,970,000 

*  Unofficial  estimate, 
t  Average  production. 

I  Excluding  Canada,  for  which  the  census  of  1901  shows  a 
production  during  the  preceding  year  of  1,001,203  pounds. 


Wool  (1904)* 


COVNTRT 

Founds 

Percent 
of  world 
product 
(approx- 
imate) 

United  States 

991.783,039 

19,000,000 
10,000,000 

Mexico 

Total  North  America 

313.783.032 

19 

5,000,00a 

370,000,000 

1,300,000 

7,500,000 

96,000,000 

15,000,000 

90,000,000 

«4 

Bnuil 

Chae 

Uruguay 

4 

Other  South  America 

*  * 

5 10,000.000 

19 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Prance 

133.  "4.769 

91,000,000 

109,600,000 

13,410,000 

49.590,000 

91.45  1. 000 

64.300.000 

361,100,000 

8,200,000 
67,500.000 
14.000,000 

5 
3 

4 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Austria-Hungary 

14 

9 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Turkey  and  Balkan  Peninsula 

Total  Europe ,  ,  ,  ,    , 

996,975.769 

35 

Russia 

60,000,000 
46,000,000 
85,000,000 

33,000,OOQ 

35,000,000 
15,000,000 

British  India 

Asiatic  Turl»y 

China 

Other  Asia 

Total  Asia 

974,000,000 

10 

Africa 

134.425.000 

5 

Australasia 

480,000.000 
50,000 

17 

Grand  total 

9,645.533.794 

•  From  statistics  prepared  by  W.  J.  Battiion  of  the  National 
Association  of  Wool  Uanufactureis. 
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BzpoKTs  or  Wool 


Country 

1900 

1903 

1904 

Algeria 

Poufds 
11,911,851 
311.915,944 
335,711.861 
14.174.749 
37.671.036 

103.491. 19* 
11. 148.531 
10.139.509 

140,706,486 
7.793.334 
30.775.906 
13.794.481 
14,918.800 
58.984.957 

110,434,000 

PowKb 

16.689.439 

435.467.79s 

334.563.030 

47.118.185 

65.514.078 

117.415. 171 

33.316.503 

43,114,830 

155.118.381 

9.157-910 

Pounds 
>i.5S9,3<S 

Aigentiiui 

371.697.065 
395.130.835 

Belgium 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

41.106,33a 
38,733.879 

India  (British).... 

Netheriands 

New  Zealand 

Peru 

38,601.768 
33.03».S7» 
116.834.850 

?.0<3.000 

Russia 

30,071,056,     *35, 137.754 

15,096,103         38.808.38t 

United  Kingdom. . 

35,950.10a 
91,114,161 
165,341,000 

37.8S8.500 

t87,iS3.504 
143,118,000 

Other  countries.  . . 

Total 

1.165.904.741 

1.585.309.043 

1.537.915.084 

lUPOKTS 


Belgium 

Prance 

Germany! 

Netherlands 

Russia 

United  Kingdom. . 
United  SUtes 


91,500,170 
418,173.779 
346,168,073 
38,111,934 
39,046,676 
383,431.037 
103.583.505 


118.803.547 
513.833.309 
435.716.618 
49.996.876 
71.607.060 
351,918,151 
173.741.834 


116.471.580 
465.475.496 
413.781.076 
43.618.843 
t35.3S4.43< 
344.758.631 
349.135.746 


*  Including  wool  combed,  carded,  and  dyed, 
t  Preliminary  figures  excluding  the  trade  over  the  Asiatic 
frontier  (excepting  the  Black  Sea  ports  of  the  Caucasus). 
X  Avenge  of  1900-3.  f  Not  including  free  ports. 

Snjc* 


COUMTRT 

1900 

J904 

Percent 
ofworid 
produCv 
(approx- 
imate) 

Western  Europe  i 

Pounds 

1,633,000 

10,000,000 

185,000 

690,000 

Pounds 

1,378.000 

10,803,000 

170,000 

694,000 

3 

'^n  ■■:::::::::::: 

34 

Austria-Hungary 

1 

ToUl 

13,498,000 

13,045.000 

19 

Levant  and  Central  Asia: 
Anatolia            

838,000 
991,000 
31.000 
168.000 
110,000 
773.000 

683,000 

1.096.000 
1.036,000 
564.000 
337.000 
143.000 
794.000 

939.000 

Syria  and  Cyprus 

Salonika  and  Adrianople. 

.. 

Greece  and  Crete 

Persia  and  Turkestan  (ex- 
ports)   

Total 

3.894.000 

4.909.000 

11 

Far  East: 
China — 
Exports  from  Shanghai. 
ExporU  from  Canton. . . 

E^raorts  from  Yokohama 
British  India — 
Exports  from  C^cutta. . 

10,199,000 
4,433,000 

9,094,000 

617,000 

9,393,000 
4.705.000 

11,846,000 

397,000 

38 

Total 

Grand  total 

14.331.000 

17,141,000 

40,714.000 

45. '95.000 

■■ 

*  Estimate  of  the  Silk  Manufacturers'  Association  of  Lyons. 
Cotton  Spindlbs  in  Operation 


Country 

1906 

1901 

Great  Britain 

50,000.000 

35,500,000 

34,781,000 

5,300,000 

Continent 

33.350,000 

aO.870,000 

5.007,000 

United  States 

East  Indies 

Total     

115.481.000 

XO5  •637,000 

Cotton 
[Bales  of  500  pounds,  gross  weight,  or  478  pounds  of  linl 


Country 

1900 

1904 

\ 

Total  United  States  (includ- 
ing the  Philippine  Islands). 

BaUs 
10,139.135 

halts 
13.444.946 

United  States: 
Continental* 

10,133,037 

13,438.013 
836 

Porto  Ricot 

Total  United  Stotes   Cm 
North  America) 

10,113,017 

13.438,848 

Mexico 

100,517 

}  1 19,000 

~ 

Total  North  America. . . . 

10,330,168 

13.565,991 

Biasai 

309,000 
358,100 

165,000 
3 16,304 

Total  South  America 

Total  Europe 

17,101 

17,115 

British  Indian 

3,163,467 

559 

1,191,000 

3,369 

14.374 

5.015 

38,317 

33,000 

6,098 

633.065 

3,837,166 

371 

1,191,000 

1,118 

fll.OOO 

14,000 

16,361 

31,000 

6,098 

579.000 

Ceylont I 

China 

Dutch  East  Indiesf 

French  Indo-Cbinat 

Japan 

Philippine  Islands 

Total  Asia 

4.338,964 

4,751,015 

Egypt 

1,134.633 

1. 148.81 1 

1,316,113 
1,346,116 

~ 

Total  Africa 

OfTania 

347 

>37 

' 

Grand  total 

15.893.591 

•9.897.599 

* "  Linteis,"  a  by-product,  not  included;  quanti 
"linters"  produced  as  follows:  150,105  hales  in  1900,  i' 
bales  in  1901,  10^,154  bales  in  1901,  103,437  bales  in 
and  153.077  bales  in  1904. 

!  Exports. 
Average  production. 
Estimated  from  exports  and  an  assumed  annual 
consumption  of  approximately  50.000,000  pounds. 
II  Exports  and  inill  consumption. 


Imports 


Country 


Austria-Hungary. 

Belgium 

Canada 

France 

Germany.* 

Italy 

JfP*" 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom. 

United  States 

Other  countries.. . 

Total 


1900 


BaUs 
557,548 
160,699 
103,646 
891,960 
1.653.606 
565,866 
701,760 

43.461 
193.714 
777.353 
305.315 

78.717 
3,131.087 

97.555 
305.600 


9.666,917 


Baks 
688,041 
146,879 
101,800 

•  ,167,740 
1,991,090 

7  ••,035 

816,657 

64,680 

•99.719 

•  .061,811 

368.653 

83.194 

3. 1 13.890 

•01,177 

143.100 


10,961,587 


B, 
1 


9 
3,0 

7 
7 

3 

ts 

3 
3.5 


*  Not  including  the  free  ports, 
t  Preliminary  figures  excluding  the  trade  over  the 
frontier  (excepting  the  Black  Sea  ports  of  the  Caucasu 


(See 
Wheat.' 
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Cotton  CoHsuiiPTioN  or  thb  Would* 


Agricaltan 


ComcHPTioN,  Balbs.  soo  Pounds 


iUr»o... 
il«o-»i... 
It9 !-»>.. . 

•»«»-»»••■ 

lt9S-94--- 
>«94-»S... 
>»95-9*  ■ 
1(96-97. .. 
1(97-98... 
l«98-99... 
I&99-1900 

1900-1 

1901—2 

1901-3 

•90J-4-.- 

>9»4-S 

lfOS-6. . . . 


Gnat 
BritaJn 


3,016,000 
3,>37,ooo 
3,384,000 
3,i8x,ooo 
1,866,000 
3,133,000 
3,350,000 
3,376,000 
3,334,000 
3,433,000 
3,519,00a 
3,334,000 
3,369,000 
3,353,000 
3.185,000 
3,017,000 
3,630,000 
3,771,000 


Continent 


3,356 
3,433, 
3.631, 
3.640, 
3.«9», 
3.848, 
4,030, 
4,100, 
4,368 
4,638 
4,784, 
4,576, 
4.576, 
4,836 
5,148, 
5,148, 
5,>48, 
S,3S», 


000 
000 
000 
000 
.000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
.000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,00a 
,000 
,000 


United 
States 


3,148,000 
3,185,000 
3,367,000 
3,576,000 
3,551,000 
3,364,000 
3,743,000 
3,573,000 
3,738,000 
3,963,000 
3.SS3.000 
3,856,000 
3,737,000 
4,037,000 
4,015,000 
3,909,000 
4,310,000 
4,736,000 


IndU 

Total 
Worid 

697,000 

9,167,000 

79>.eeo 

9,795,000 

934.000 

10,511,000 

914,000 

10,586,00a 

918,000 

10,433,000 

959.000 

10,601,000 

1,074,000 

11,543.000 

1,105,000 

11,605,000 

1,004,000 

11.880,000 

1,141,000 

13,888,000 

1,314,000 

14,015,000 

1,139,000 

13.773.000 

1,060,000 

13,416,00a 

1,384,00a 

14.415,000 
14.478.000 

1,364,000 

1,368,000 

14.311.aoo 

1,474,000 

15.543.000 
16,399,000 

1,500,000 

*  Piom  the  World  Almanac,  1907. 


Live  Stock 


COUNTBT 


Total   United   States    (including   Hawaii   and 
Philiptwie  Islands) 

United  States: 
Continental — 

On  bmis 

Not  on  fanns 

Alaska 

Porto  Rico 


Total  United  States  (in  North  America) 


Canada 

Mexico 

North  America. 
Sooth  Antmca. 


Anstjia-Hangary. 

Belginm 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Pane  Islands 

Pinland 

Pnnce 

Germany 

Gibraltar 

Iceland 

Italy 

Loxcinburs 

Malta 

MoDtenegio 

Netbeilands 

Norway 

Portn^ 

RiiTnania 

Rossa  (Burope).. 


Stmin 

Sweden 

Switzefiand 

Turkey  and  Crete . 
United  Kingdom. . 


Total  Europe  . 


British  India 

Japanese  Empire. 

Africa 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

OcEania 


Total. 


Catti,b 


Total 


68,968,654 


66,S6i,5t3 

1,616,433 

18 

360,335 


68,738,187 


5-947.5" 

5.143.457 

83.945.546 

66,679,376 


17,533,876 

1,783,390 

1.596,367 

1.840.466 

3.9SO 

1,417,503 

14,136,869 

•9.33 1.568 


406,744 

16,539 

5.000,000 

94,849 

7.851 

60,000 

1,690,463 

950.101 

817.000 

1.545,051 

39.453.S56 

956,661 

1,075,141 

1,545,583 

1,340,37s 

1,000,000 

11,674,036 


138,186,830 


86,517,184 
1,198,663 
106,630, 174 
8,630.006 
7,850,510 
1  736.850 
9.786,506 


403.958,438 


MOch 
cows 


19,793.866 

975.055 
13 

73.37*- 


10,840,184 


873,794 
♦  1.089,073 


*  1,053,564 

*  7.438,464 
•  10,456,137 


*  30,000 
,  973.098 
•  689,563 


380,710 
170,319 


•  1,763.176 

•  739.9" 

*  300,000 
4,311,917 


*  15,411,811 


1,551,106 
498,341 


Hones 


11,871,181 


>8,7i8,578 
1,936,881 

58.664 


11,714.118 


1.511,993 

859.117 

14.596.011 

5.905.597 


4.364,571 

145.781 

494,557 

486,935 

631 

316,60a 

3.138.S07 

4,167,403 

450 

159,068 

46,475 

741,739 

19,557 

3.475 

3,000 

195,377 

173,999 

90,000 

864,394 

14.313.994 

184.849 

498.157 

546,943 

124,896 

600,000 

3,116,798 


44,006,387 


1,413,071 

1,390.054 

11,067,766 

863,876 

1,595,356 

1,938,830 


88,368,368 


Sheep 


51,001,809 


50,631,619 
131,301 


6.363 


50,869,383 


1.777.980 

3,434,430 

57,311.650 

95.851.319 


13.974.428 

135.721 

7.015.385 

876,830 

91.034 

§19.333 
00,965 
7,907.173 


4.568,158 

486,347 

6.900,000 

10,689 

18,519 

400,000 

606,785 

998,819 

3,064,100 

S.655,444 

59,665,801 

3.061,759 
13.025,513 

1.105,903 

319.438 

10,000,000 

19.076,738 


187,693.893 


11,577,896 
1,769 
91,613,884 
17.693,836 
65.833,918 
18,180,806 
84,116,468 


544.381.049 


Swine 


55,174,579 


51,101,847 

1.818.114 

to 

66.180 


S3. 987. 15 1 


2,665,156 

616,139 

57,031,756 

4.881.715 


12.675,239 

1.154,731 

367.501 

1.456,699 

15 

313,867 

18,920,066 


1,800,000 

109,355 

S.078 

8,oao 

861,840 

165,348 

1,200,000 

1,709,305 

11,375. 7J» 

959.580 

1,743.863 

796.573 

555.161 


3,601,66s 


68,101,589 


1. 168.379 
3,841.740 
1,170,448 
1,061,703 
155,310 
1.330.659 


137.159.907 


•Cows. 
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ALADTIH,  ALEXIS:  Politicfd  leader  of  the 
Russian  peasant  party,  "the  Group  of  Toil,"  in 
the  first  Russian  Duma.  Bom  in  1873  of  ex- 
tremely poor  peasant  parents,  he  worked  in  the 
fields  and  attended  local  schools  till  he  decided 
to  become  a  physician,  when  he  worked  his  way 
into  the  University  of  Kazan.  He  remained 
there  three  years,  but  was  finally  expelled  be- 
cattse  of  doubtful  propensities  and  free  speech. 
He  went  at  once  to  the  outskirts  of  Kazan  and 
labored  among  the  workmen,  organizing  trade- 
unions.  Arrested  in  1S95  he  was  liberated  on 
$500  bail  pending  the  delivery  of  the  verdict;  but 
on  learning  that  he  was  to  be  sentenced  to  four 
years  of  soUtary  confinement  and  eight  of  exile  in 
Archangel,  he  managed  to  cross  the  frontier,  and 
lived  a  precarious  life  in  Brussels,  Paris,  and  Lon- 
don, acquiring  many  languages  and  much  infor- 
mation. He  lectured  for  a  while  at  Toynbee  Hall. 
Upon  the  issuance  of  the  manifesto  of  October, 
1 90s,  however,  Aiadyin  returned  to  Russia  via 
Finland.  Taking  part  in  a  strike  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, he  had  to  leave  and  went  to  Sembersk 
where  he  found  his  family.  He  was  obliged  to 
leave  this  place,  but  was,  nevertheless,  elected  by 
the  villagers  to  the  Duma.  He  immediately 
formed  all  the  peasant  and  labor  deputies  into  a 

Sarty  of  which  he  became  the  effective  leader. 
lis  economic  ideas  are  those  of  an  opportunist 
sociahsm  adapted  to  Russian  conditions. 

ALASKA:  A  territory  of  the  United  States, 
bought  from  Russia  in  1867.  It  has  an  area  of 
590,889  sq.  m.  Of  the  368,103,680  acres  of  land, 
367,983  are  unappropriated  and  unreserved.  The 
population  in  1900  was  63,593,  of  whom  36,507 
were  whites  (27,307  males);  39,536  natives  (In- 
dians, Eskimos,  Aleuts,  etc.);  3,116  Chinese.  It 
has  probably  decreased  since  then.  The  town  of 
Nome  had  13,468  inhabitants;  Skagway,  3,117; 
Juneau,  1,864;  Sitka,  the  seat  of  administra- 
tion, 1,396.  Alaska  has  neither  legislature  nor 
constitution,  but  is  governed  by  Congress  and 
administered  by  a  governor  and  other  officials  ap- 
pointed by  the  president.  There  are  three  juoi- 
cial  districts  and  three  courts.  Education  is 
directed  by  an  agent  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education.  In  1903  there  were  47  public  schools 
with  2,108  pupils.  Numerous  missions  carry  on 
educational  as  well  as  rehgious  work. 

The  chief  industries  are  seal  and  salmon  fish- 
eries and  mining.  The  gold  produced  in  1904 
was  valued  at  $9,160,500;  the  silver  at  $356,900. 
(jold  is  found  mainly  in  southeast  Alaska  (low 
grade),  at  Cape  Nome,  and  on  the  Yukon  River. 
The  seal  fisheries  of  the  Pribilof  or  Seal  Islands 
are  leased  to  an  American  company  under  re- 
strictions. The  number  of  skins  shipped  from 
these  islands  in  1904  was  14,368.  Besides  this 
there  is  pelagic  seal-hunting  off  the  northwest 
coast  and  in  the  Bering  Strait  by  Canadians  and 
Indians  who  caught  13,791  seals  in  1903.  But 
this  indtistry  is  m  danger  of  being  exhausted. 
The  annual  catch  of  the  salmon  fisheries  is  valued 
at  over  $8,000,000.  There  are  thirty  companies 
with  thirty-five  canning  and  twelve  salting  plants. 
Agriculture  is  possible  in  some  parts  of  the  terri- 
tory during  the  brief  summer,  but  is  little  de- 
veloped. The  U.  S.  government  has  made  some 
experiments  along  that  line.  The  exports  to  the 
U.  S.  in  1904  (besides  gold)  were  valued  at  $10,- 
698,694,  and  to  Canada  $1 ,001 ,900.  The  imports 
from  the  U.  S.  amounted  to  $11,337,698,  and 
from  (Canada  $1,034,401.    There  is  a  railway 


from  Skagway  (near  Sitka)  toward  the  Yukoo, 
of  a  total  length  of  1 1 3  miles.  There  are  seventy- 
five  post-offices,  and  telegraphic  connection  with 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada.  Labor  conditions  are  so 
uncertain  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  state  them 
briefly.  There  has  been  claim  jumping"  and 
trouble  over  mining-laws. 

ALBRECHT:  An  early  communist  and  so- 
called  "prophet,"  who,  with  Wbitling,  spread 
through  Germany  the 'gospel  of  communism.  On 
account  of  his  utterances  he  was  put  in  prison  for 
six  years,  where  his  only  reading  was  tne  Bible; 
but  in  1 84 1  he  escaped  to  Switzerland.  Thence- 
forward he  devoted  himself  to  preaching,  often  in 
Old  Testament  prophetic  language,  the  gospel  of 
Bible  communism.  He  wrote  numerous  tracts, 
among  others : '  *  Die  Wiederherstellung  des  Reich- 
es  Zion"  ("The  Restoration  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Zion") ;  "  Das  baldige  Wiedersehen  am  Alter  der 
Freiheit";  "  Herausforderung  der  Priesterwelt," 
etc. 

ALBRECHT,  THEODOR  C:  Germart  'privy 
councilor;  chief  of  the  Imperial  (Geodetic  Insti- 
tute; born  in  Dresden,  Aug.  ^o,  1843;  studied 
at  the  technical  high  school  of  Dresden,  and  at 
the  universities  of  Berlin  and  Leip>6ic  (Ph.D., 
1868).  In  1875  he  received  the  title  of  professor, 
and  in  1898  was  appointed  privy  councilor.  He 
is  an  authority  on  housing,  settlements,  and 
kindred  questions  in  Germany,  and  is  the  author 
of  various  scientific  works.  Address:  Buiggra- 
fenstrasse  35,  Potsdam,  Germany. 

ALCOHOL:  See  LiguoR,  Consuuption  op. 

ALDBH,  PERCY:  British  social  reformer,  au- 
thor, and  Member  of  Parliament ;  bom  in  O^dford, 
1865 ;  educated  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford.  He  was 
warden  of  the  Mansfield  House  University  Settle- 
ment from  1 89 1  to  1 90 1,  being  elected  honorary 
warden  upon  his  retirement.  From  1893  to  1901 
he  was  councilor  of  the  borough  of  West  Ham,  and 
in  1898  officiated  as  deputy  mayor.  Mr.  Alden 
has  lectured  on  social  and  labor  problems  in  the 
United  States,  New  Zealand,  and  Australia.  He 
was  cooptatcd  a  member  of  the  London  School 
Board  in  1^03;  and  he  is  a  member  also  of  the 
Fabian  Society.  In  1906  he  was  elected  to  Par- 
Uament  as  a  "Liberal,'  tho  in  favor  of  most  of  the 
meastves  adopted  by  labor  and  evolutionary 
socialists:  and  he  is  prepared  to  work  with  any 
man  proceeding  in  the  right  direction.  The  social 
problem  has  become  the  deep  abiding  interest  in 
his  life.  Author  of  "The  Unemployed:  A  Na- 
tional Question."  Address:  i  Wobum  Square, 
W.  C.  London,  England. 

ALLAN,  WILLIAM:  Labor  organizer;  bom  in 
Ulster,  Ireland,  18 13.  His  father  removing  to 
Glasgow,  William  became  a  piecer  in  a  cotton 
factory  there,  and  later  was  apprenticed  to  an 
engineering  firm  in  that  city.  In  1835  he  began 
working  as  a  journeyman  engineer  at  Liverpool. 
He  became  the  general  secretary  of  his  union  in 
1847,  and  retained  this  office  even  after  the  soci- 
ety was  merged  in  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Engineers,  bemgreelected  annually  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  William  Allan  was  the  originator 
of  the  "new  unionism"  of  his  time.  Remarkable 
for  executive  abihty,  he  built  up,  out  of  the  frag- 
ments of  organization  in  the  engineering  trade,  a 
great  national  society.    He  died  in  1874. 
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ALLEKAHE,  JBAH:  French  Socialist;  com- 
positor; founder  of  the  Cooperative  Printing  As- 
sociation; editor  of  Le  Parti  Ouvrier;  bom  1843. 
He  was  arrested  as  a  communist  in  187 1  and 
suffered  penal  imprisonment  eight  and  one  half 
Tears,  bemg  released  by  amnesty  in  1880.  He 
has  been  an  active  Socialist  leader  ever  since. 

ALLEH,   CHARLES  GRAHT  BLAIRFIirDIE: 

Novelist;  bom  in  Kingston,  Canada,  1848;  was 
graduated  from  Merton  College,  Oxford;  taught  in 
Jamaica.  He  was  the  author  of  popular  scien- 
tific works  on  evolution.  His  first  novel  was 
"Philistia"  (1884).  Allen  became  a  Socialist, 
and  introduced  many  radical  views  into  his  novels : 
"The  Woman  Who  Did"  (1895),  and  "A  Bride 
from  the  Desert"  (1896}.  He  died  in  London  in 
1899. 

ALMSHOUSES:    See  Poorhousbs. 

ALT6BLD,  JOHN  P.:  Governor  of  Illinois; 
bom  in  Prussia,  1848,  but  early  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  with  his  parents,  who  settled  on  a 
farm  near  Mansfield,  O.  He  attended  the  district 
school,  but  at  the  a^  of  sixteen  enlisted  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  closing  campaign  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  next  few  years  he  spent  in  teaching,  studying, 
and  working  as  a  farm-hand.  He  read  law  in 
St.  Louis  and  then  opened  an  office  in  Savannah, 
Mo.  In  1874  he  was  elected  prosecuting  at- 
torney of  Andrew  County,  but  in  October,  1875, 
he  removed  to  Chicago.  In  1884  he  ran  for  Con- 
gress on  the  Democratic  ticket,  but  was  defeated. 
In  t886  he  was  nominated  for  Sup>erior  Judge  of 
Cook  County,  which  at  that  time  gave  a  Republi- 
can majority  of  about  ia,ooo,  and  was  elected  by 
a  large  majority,  the  laboring  men  being  especially 
active  in  his  interests.  He  was  on  the  bench 
nearly  five  years,  being  Chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  for  one  year.  A  multiplicity  of 
private  interests  compelled  him  to  resign  this 
position  in  August,  i8gi.  He  became  wealthy 
principally  by  the  buying  and  selling  of  real  estate 
in  Chicago  and  investments  in  street-railways. 
He  designed  and  built  a  number  of  the  finest 
business  blocks  in  Chicago.  He  was  nominated 
for  Governor  of  Illinois  in  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention of  189a,  and  was  triumphantly  elected, 
to  the  surprize  of  even  his  own  party.  For 
over  thirty  years  Illinois  had  been  considered 
safe  for  a  Republican  plurality  of  25,000  to 
50,000. 

Alteeld  gained  the  hostility  of  many  of  the 
w^thy  classes  through  his  pardoning,  on  June, 
1803,  of  the  so-called  Chicago  Anarchists. 
Whether  right  or  wrong,  there  was  no  question 
among  those  who  knew  him  that  Governor  Alt- 
geld  acted  from  conscientious  principles  and  con- 
trary to  his  political  interests.  In  the  n«at 
Pulhnan  strike  of  1894  he  publicly  addrest 
President  Cleveland,  protesting  against  the  send- 
mg  of  United  States  troops  to  keep  the  peace  in 
Ilunois  when  not  requested  to  do  so  by  the 
Governor,  he  believing  that  Illinois  was  abun- 
duitly  able  to  protect  l^r  own  citizens,  and  assert- 
ing that  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  overrode  the  Constitution,  and  set 
up  what  mig^  easily  lead  to  a  military  absolu- 
tism. In  politics  a  Democrat,  Altgeld  became 
in  tas  views  increasingly  radical,  and  he  took 
active  part  in  various  rascal  political  movements. 
He  dira  March  13,  1902. 


ALTRUISM:  A  term  used  in  sociology  and 
philosophy  to  denote  the  benevolent  instincts 
and  emotions  in  general,  or  action  prompted  by 
them;  and  more  specifically  used  01  that  theory 
of  life  which  would  make  the  living  for  others 
the  central  thought  of  life  and  the  essence  of  re- 
ligion. It  was  first  employed  by  Comte,  but  has 
passed  into  general  use.     Herbert  Spencer  says: 

If  we  define  altruism  as  being  all  action,  which, 
in  the  normal  course  of  things,  benefits  others 
instead  of  benefiting  self,  then  from  the  dawn 
of  life  altruism  has  been  no  less  essential  than 
egoism."     (See  Individualism;  Socialism.) 

ALTRUIST  COMMURITY:  A  small  attempt  at 
commimity  life,  with  office  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.  It 
was  first  organized  in  1868  in  Jasper  County,  Mo., 
with  ten  members.  Unable  to  meet  its  payments 
for  land,  it  has  made  various  other  attempts,  and 
now  owns  eight  and  a  half  acres  near  Sulphur 
Springs,  and  is  engaging  in  the  poultry  and  gar- 
dening business.  It  has  also  a  headquarters  in 
St.  Louis,  where  it  publishes  a  monthly.  The 
Altruist,  and  a  book  01  424  pages  containing  a  full 
explanation  of  its  principles  and  organization. 
From  the  beginning  Mr.  A.  Longley  has  been 
the  organizer  and  head.  Address:  37 11  Franklin 
Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

AMALGAMATED  ASSOCIATION  OF  IRON, 
STEEL,  AND  TIN  WORKERS,  THE:  An  im- 
portant trade-tmion  of  the  United  States;  organ- 
ized in  Pittsburg,  1878,  by  the  amalgamation  of 
the  United  Sons  of  Vulcan  (organized  1858),  the 
Associated  Brotherhood  of  Iron  and  Steel  Heaters, 
Rollers,  and  Roughers  of  the  United  States 
(organized  1873),  and  the  Iron  and  Steel  Roll 
Hands  Union  (organized  1873).  Joseph  Bishop 
was  the  first  president  of  the  association,  but 
John  Jarrett,  who  was  elected  in  1880  and  served 
till  1883,  was  largely  instrumental  in  shaping  it. 
In  1 88 1  the  association  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  formation  of  the  American  Federation  op 
Labor  ;  but  in  the  following  year  it  left  the  lat- 
ter because  of  the  dropping  by  the  federation  of 
its  plank  favoring  protection.  The  association 
has  always  been  a  fighting  organization  and  has 
had  numerous  strikes,  notably  the  great  Home- 
stead Strike.  The  association  has  opposed 
arbitration  by  third  parties,  but  has  been  a  leader 
in  developing  a  sliding  scale  and  other  agree- 
ments with  employers.  The  first  sliding  seme  in 
the  United  States  was  formed  by  conference 
between  the  employers  and  the  United  Sons  of 
Vulcan  in  1865;  and  wage  agreements  with 
employers  have  been  characteristic  of  the  asso- 
ciation; tho  it  has  also  had,  mainly  at  the  times 
of  renewal  of  agreements,  severe  industrial 
struggles,  strikes,  and  lockouts.  At  the  annual 
meetings  the  president  generally  appoints  a  com- 
mittee of  forty  members  which  meet  the  commit- 
tees of  manufacturers  in  conjunction  with  whom 
it  fixes  the  rate  of  wages.  The  average  monthly 
membership  of  the  association  in  1905  was 
reported  as  about  10,000. 

Rbfkrbncss:    Rtport  of  th*  U.  S.  Induitrial  Commistion, 
vol.  xvii.  (1901),  pp.  an,  339-345. 

AMANA  COMMUNXTY:  A  German  religious 
community  in  Iowa,  reached  at  the  station  of 
Homestead,  on  the  Chicago  and  Rock  Island 
Railroad.  The  community  numbers  some  1,800 
souls,  owns  about  25,000  acres,  is  rated  at  over 
$1,000,000  in  capital,  and  is  in  every  way  an 
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economic  and  industrial  success.  Mainly  agri- 
cultural, it  has  herds  of  blooded  cattle,  sheaep, 
hogs,  and  a  large  number  of  fine  horses.  It  also 
does  a  growing  manufacturing  business.  The 
two  largest  woolen  mills  in  Iowa  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  commtinity.  The  famous  colony 
blue  prints  are  made  here;  80  pieces  of  these,  con- 
taining 45  yards  each,  are  turned  out  in  a  day. 
The  community  has,  moreover,  two  large  flour- 
ing mills,  with  full  roller  process  and  elevators, 
manufacturing  pearl  barley  and  hominy.  There 
are  three  machine-shops  where  the  machinery 
used  by  the  community  is  repaired.  Besides  these 
there  are  dye-shops,  blacksmith  shops,  sawmills, 
a  printing-office,  and  other  lesser  industries. 
Their  business  is  growing,  because  their  patrons 
are  well  treated.  Their  ^oods  are  honest  goods, 
the  Amana  brand  telling  its  own  story. 

The  community  lives  in  eight  villages,  two  or 
three  miles  apart,  Amana  being  the  center,  and 
Homestead  the  most  important  railroad  office. 

Each  village  has  its  own  doctor, 
Orcasl^tian  ^'i°°l>  post-office,  store,  hotel,  and 
uifsoiBBOD  pi^gg  q(  meeting.     The  government 

of  the  community  is  vested  in  a  pres- 
ident— ^now  Dr.  Jacob  Winzenried — and  a  board 
of  thirteen  directors,  elected  annually  by  the 
community.  Family  life  is  preserved  inviolate, 
each  family  living  alone,  except  where  two  or 
three  prefer  to  live  in  the  same  house.  They 
come  together,  however,  for  common  meals  in 
little  boarding-houses,  one  for  every  thirty  to 
forty  persons.  The  faire  is  simple,  but  abundant 
and  healthy.  The  houses  are  pleasant  and  home- 
like, tho  unpainted,  being  covered  in  simimer 
with  vines  and  surrounded  by  little  flower  gardens. 
The  communism  is  absolute,  all  the  necessities 
of  life  being  provided  freely  for  all,  and  the  indus- 
tries being  operated  for  tue  equal  advantage  of 
all.  The  life  is  simple  and  quiet,  there  being  few 
amusements  and  little  variety;  national  holidays 
and  memorial  days,  however,  are  observed.     The 

community    is    very    religious.     A 
•oM^      prayer-meeting  is  held  in  each  village 

every  night  of  the  week,  where  the 

men  sit  on  one  side  and  the  women 
on  the  other,  and  quietly  sing  their  German 
Lutheran  chants,  or  pray,  or  read  from  the  Bible 
or  the  books  of  their  prophets  or  leaders.  They 
call  their  communities  True  Inspiration  Congre- 

fations,  and  believe  in  the  Trinity,  justification 
y  faith,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  the  gradual 
purification  of  the  impenitent  by  fire,  the  com- 
munism of  all  saints  as  a  necessary  part  of  Chris- 
tianity. They  believe  that  an  era  of  inspiration 
began  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Holy  Ghost 
speaking  to  their  founder,  Erasmus  Gruber,  and 
other  '  prophets."  They  drink  wine  made  by 
their  own  labor,  formerly  brewing  the  best  beer  of 
the  state,  and  deriving  quite  a  profit  from  this, 
which  practise,  however,  they  qmetly  ended  when 
Iowa  became  a  prohibition  state,  doing  this  out  of 
respect  to  the  law  and  the  opinions  of  their  neigh- 
bors. Wine,  however,  they  give  to  their  employ- 
ees in  harvest  time  as  freely  and  generously  as  to 
themselves.  The  life  being  so  simple  and  quiet, 
and  without  great  educational  advantages,  many 
of  the  young  people  leave,  and  are  allowed  to  do 
so,  but  often  are  glad  to  come  back  to  the  peace 
and  quiet  plenty  of  the  commtmal 
■gt^figPf  home.  They  do  not  seek  new  mem- 
niinmy  bers,  but  elect  to  membership  those 
who  come  and  after  trial  prove  them- 
selves of  the  right  spirit.   The  tmiversal  language 


is  German.  The  beginning  of  the  sect  wa 
Wflrtemberg,  Germany,  where  it  was  founde 
1 7 14  by  Erasmus  Gruber.  Later  Christian  I 
became  their  leader,  and  he  brought  them  to 
United  States  in  1843.  First  settling  in  El 
eeer,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  they  moved  to  t 
present  site  in  1855-64. 

Rbpskbhcbs:  CooptraUvt  Communiiits  in  Iht  Umltd  S 
by  Rev.  A.  Kent;  BiUtlin  cj  Uniltd  SkUts  Dtpartnu 
uabor.  No.  35,  July,  1901. 

AM£in)M£HTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTI 
See  Constitution. 

AMERICA:  See  Unitbd  Statbs,  etc. 

AMERICAV  ACADEMY  OF  POLITICAL  I 
SOCIAL  SCIEKCE,  THE:  An  academy  organ 
in  Philadelphia,  Dec.  14,  1889,  with  the  obje< 
furnishing  a  platform  for  the  discussion  of  the 
rious  problems  of  modem  life,  paying  partic 
attention  to  those  which  were  not  adequately 
resented  in  the  work  of  other  learned  socie 
The  academy  holds  fotv  scientific  sessions  ( 
year,  in  addition  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
days'  duration,  which  is  held  in  April.  The 
ceedings  of  the  academy  are  puolished  in 
form  of  a  bi-monthly  periodical  called  The  An 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Si 
Science. 

In  earlier  yean  the  numbers  of  Th*  Annals  conti 
papers  upon  many  topics,  but  more  recently  the  poUc; 
been  to  devote  each  numDer  to  some  special  topic.  R< 
issues  have  been  devoted  to  such  subjects  as  City  Life 
Progress,  Child  Labor,  Philanthropy  and  Penology,  Insu 
and  Commercial  Organization,  and  Business  Manage 
and  Finance.  From  time  to  time  monographs  on  s| 
topics  have  been  published  as  supplements.  Among 
may  be  mentioned  "Housing  Conditions  in  Jersey  < 
by  Miss  Irlary  B.  Sayles.  Bound  copies  o(  the  various 
bers  are  sold  at  $1.25  each. 

Any  person  interested  in  the  general  purposes  o 
academy  may  become  a  member^  if  approved  by  the  co 
by  paying  the  annual  membership  fee  of  fs.oo  or  a  life 
Sioo.oo.  Life  members  are  exempt  iTOta  anntial 
Members  receive  all  the  publications  M  the  academy  an 
entitled  to  submit  papers  and  communications  and  to  a 
and  participate  in  all  scientific  meetings.  The  mei 
^i9oA)  number  3,713,  of  whom  116  are  hfe  members, 
ust  embraces  a  laive  number  of  the  prominent  thinker 
writers  on  political,  economic,  and  social  topics  in  An 
with  an  increasing  representation  frc.-n  Mexico,  South  > 
ica,  and  Europe. 

During  the  last  sixteen  years  more  than  500  of  the 
important  articles  appearing  in  Tht  Annals  have  be< 
(ninted  and  sold  at  low  price.  Among  these  may  be 
tioned:  "The  Development  of  Park  Systems  in  Am 
Cities,"  by  Andrew  W.  Crawford;  "  Principles  of  Refon 
Penal  Law,"  by  Charlton  T.  Lewis;  "Recent  Tendem 
American  Legislation  "  by  Samuel  J,  Barrows;  "Super 
of  Charities  in  New  York,"  by  Robert  W.  Hebberd;  "" 
Currents  in  Charity^  Theory  and  Practice,"  by  Char) 
Henderson;  and  "The  Theory  of  Social  Forces,"  by 
S.  N.  Patten. 

All  meetings  of  the  academy  are  held  in  F 
delphia,  and  the  active  executive  officen 
largely  connected  with  the  University  of  I 
sylvania.  Secretary,  Carl  Kelsey,  Universi' 
Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  FOR  LA 
LEGISLATION,  THE:  Formed  1906.  Ob' 
(i)  To  serve  as  the  American  branch  oi 
International  Association  for  Labor  Legist 
(q.  v.);  (2)  to  promote  the  uniformity  of 
legislation  in  the  United  States;  (3)  to  enc<y 
the  study  of  labor  legislation. 

Dues:  $1.00  annually;  $3.00,  including  « 
of  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the  international 
ciation.  President,  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  Univers 
Wisconsin.     Secretary,  A.  F.  Weber,  New 
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State  Department  of  Labor,  Albany,  N.  Y.  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  president,  and  secretary,  ex- 
omcio:  A.  J.  Boulton,  H.  W.  Famam,  C.  P.  Neill, 
H.  R.  Seager,  and  C.  R.  Woodruff. 

AMERICAK     CIVIC     ASSOCIATIOir,     THE: 

Formed  June  to,  1904,  by  the  amalgamation  of 
the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association 
and  the  American  League  for  Civic  Improvement. 
Object:  civic  improvement.  It  represents  cooper- 
ation on  a  national  scale  for  the  promotion  of  a 
more  beautiful  America  in  every  city,  village,  and 
hamlet  in  the  country.  It  serves  as  a  clearing- 
house for  improvement  work,  bringing  the  local 
workers  into  nelpful  contact  with  one  another  and 
placing  the  experience  of  all  at  the  command  of 
each.  Members,  a,aoo.  Anntial  meeting,  Octo- 
ber. Reports  and  pamphlets.  Annual  subscrip- 
tion, $3.00.  President,  J.  Horace  McParland, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. ;  secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Wood- 
ruff, 703  North  American  Building,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

AMERICAK  ECOHOMIC  ASSOCIATIOH,  THE: 

Founded  in  1885  "for  the  encouragement  of 
economic  research  .  .  .  and  of  perfect  freedom 
of  discussion."  It  has  no  creed.  Persons  of  all 
shades  of  economic  opinion  are  found  among  its 
1,000  members,  and  widely  different  views  are 
given  a  hearing  at  its  annual  meetings  and  in  its 
publications. 

Every  member  receives  all  current  reports  and 
pmblications  of  the  association.  The  publica- 
tions, begun  in  1886,  contain  nearly  a  hundred 
of  the  most  important  economic  monographs  that 
have  been  published  by  American  students,  be- 
sides a  large  number  of  papers  and  discussions  by 
leading  experts  in  practical  and  in  academic  life. 
A  list  of  doctoral  dissertations  in  progress  in 
American  tmiversities  is  now  annually  prepared 
by  the  I^blication  Committee.  Annual  dues, 
$3.00.  President,  Prof.  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  of 
Cornell  University.  Seoretary,  Prof.  W.  M. 
Daniels,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR,  THE: 

Oiganize<Win  its  present  form),  1886.  Prior  to 
the  Civil  War,  and  even  till  1881,  national  trade- 
unions  in  the  United  States  multiplied  without 
any  corresponding  success  in  the  formation  of  en- 
during alliances. 

Labor  fedecatioiM,  in  w  far  as  they  existed,  wen  local  in 
cfaanurter.  Thua,  tlie  General  Trades  Union  of  the  Gty  of 
New  York,  active  in  the  labor  field  as  early  as  1833,  was  a 
federation  composed  of  twenty-one  trade  societies  of  that 
city.  The  General  Trades  Union  of  Boston  was  organised  in 
i8j4  upon  tlie  same  general  lines.  A  constitution  adopted 
at  the  convention  was  later  ratified  by  the  sixteen  local  unions 
in  the  federation.     Similar  anions  were  formed  in  other 

dties,  notably   Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 

The  Industrial  Conaress  of  the  United  States, 
ifgyW  which  met  in  New  YorV,  Oct.  ii,  ig4<,  repre- 
Tri_i-„_  sents  a  nearer  approach  to  a  national  federa- 
^"""/^       tion  of  labor.     The   convention   was   called 

together  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the 

New  England  Worldngmen's  League  and  the 
National  Reform  Asaocaation  of  New  York,  elected  officers, 
and  adopted  a  dedaration  of  principles.  The  second  Indus- 
trial Congress,  which  met  in  New  York,  June  10,  1847.  in- 
dnded  representatives  from  the  states  of  New  York.  Massa- 
dittsetts,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Illinois,  and  Kentucky. 

Little  was  attempted  and  less  achieved  m  labor  federation 
on  a  national  scale  between  iSso  and  1864:  but  as  soon  as 
the  Civil  War  bad  dosed,  interest  in  this  direction  rapidly 
^vcloped.  The  twelfth  annual  session  of  the  National 
Typographical  Union  in  1864  adopted  a  resolution  instructing 
the  delet^tes  present  to  recommend  to  the  local  unions  of  the 
dties  and  towns  the  formation  of  central  federations  "for 
the  mutual  protection  and  support  of  the  workingmen  of  all 
trades."     In  1865  twelve  men,  independently  of  any  trade- 


unions  to  which  they  belonged,  met  in  Louisville  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  plans  to  further  the  interests  of  the  labor 
movement,  and  issued  a  call  for  a  general  convention  to  be 
hdd  in  Baltimore  the  following  year. 

On  the  26th  of  March.  1866,  the  presidents  of  variotis 
national  trade-unions  met  in  New  York  City  and  decided  to 
hold  a  national  convention  in  Baltimore  during  the  month 
of  August.  This  was  supplemented  a  little  later  by  a  oill 
addrest  to  the  workingmen  of  the  United  States  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  eight-hour  working-day.  All  trade-unions  wen 
invited  to  participate  in  the  coming  convention,  with  repr» 
sentation  upon  the  basis  of  two  delegates  for  each  trades 
assembly  and  one  for  every  local  organisation. 

^  On  Aug.  ao,  z866,  the  National  Labor  Union,  the  name 
given  to  the  new  organisation,  met  in  Baltimon,  dected  a 
lull  set  of  officers,  and  adjourned  without  adopting  a  formal 
platform  or  making  any  provision  for  rusing  nvenue. 

The  National  Labor  Union  reassembled  m  1867  at  Chicago, 
and  again  in  i8Ag  at  New  York,  displaying  considerable  vigor 
in  agitating  the  national  ei^ht-bour  law.  Other  important 
questions  discust  in  the  difTerent  conventions  wen  labor 
leases,  apprentices,  cooperation,  convict  labor,  public  lands, 
taxing  bonds,  national  banks,  money,  and  political  organisa- 
tion. Altho  conventions  were  held  in  1869,  1870,  and  1871, 
the  membership  steadily  dwindled  until  in  1873  a  final  effort 
to  nvive  interest  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  an  independ- 
ent candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States.  Active 
participation  in  the  natifmal  campaign  6t  that  year  created 
mtemal  dissensions  which  hastened  the  downfall  of  the  or- 
ganisation. 

In  resix3nse  to  a  call  sent  out  in  1 88  x.  delegates  from  various 
trade  and  labcsr  organizations  met  in  Pittsburg,  Nov.   15, 
188 1,  and  formed  the  Federation  of  Organised  Trades  and 
Labc3r  Unions,  with  John  Jarrett,  president 
of  the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and 
A  Nathnial    ^***'  Workers,  as  temporary  chairman.     The 
y  i-ii        platform  of  the  federation  set  forth  the  objects 
'■"■""""    <rf  the  organisation  as  follows:  The  passage  of 
laws  in  state  legislatures  and  in  Congress  for 
the  incorporation  of  trade-unions  and  similar 
labor  organisations;  compulsory  education  of  children;  pro- 
hibition of  children  from  worldna  under  the  a^e  of  fourteen; 
uniform  apprentice  laws;  an  effective  national  etght-hour  law; 
restriction  of  the  "order"  or  "truck"  system;  a  mechanics 
lien  law;  npeal  of  all  conspiracy  laws  against  organised  labor; 
a  bureau  of  labor  statistics;  protection  to  American  industry; 
a  law  to  prevent  the  importation  of  foreign  laborers  under 
contract;  and  proper  representation  of  all  trades  and  labor 
organizations  in  law-making  bodies. 

For  several  years  after  1881  the  history  of  the 
general  federation  movement  in  the  United  States 
centers    largely    in    the    struggle    between    the 
Knights  of  Labor  and  the  trade  and  labor  unions, 
turning  mainly  on  the  question  of  the  autonomy 
of  each  trade.     Keen  rivalry  developed.     The 
most  prominent  leaders  of  the  two  parties  were 
Mr.  Powderly,  Grand  Master  Workman  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor,  and  Mr.  George  E.  McNeill. 
That  a  feeling  of  antagonism  was  present  from 
the  beginning  is  suggested  by  a  com- 
gj^^i^     munication  issued  Dy  the  federation 
""iirfS       *°  *^^  trade-imions.     In  this  address 
Knlshts     ^^^    federation    declared:       "Open 
tfLabor     trade-unions,   national  and  interna- 
tional, can  and  ought  to  work  side 
bv  side  with  the  Knip;hts  of  Labor, 
and  this  would  be  the  case  were  it  not  for  men 
either  overzealous  or  ambitious  who  busy  them- 
selves in  attempting  the  destruction  of  existing 
unions  to  serve  their  own  whims."     The  Cigar- 
Makers'  Journal  referred  to  the  federation  move- 
ment of  1881-83  as  in  "a  chaotic  state  pulled  and 
dragged  in  all  directions.     Some  advise  us,"  the 
article   continues,    "to   adopt    new   systems   of 
organizations  defying  practical  experience  and 
common   sense.     If  the   representatives  of  the 
bona-fide   trade-unions,  not    of   so-called   labor 
clubs,  are  true  to  their  mission,  they  will  make 
a  bold  stand  against  all  inferior  systems  of  organ- 
ization." 

The  year  1886  marks  an  important  period  in 
the  history  of  labor  federation.  Not  only  did 
the  Knights  of  Labor  in  that  year  reach  their 
greatest  numerical  strength,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  movement  toward  the   national    federation 
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of  trades  gained  new  vigor  in  the  transition  of 
the  Federation  of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor 
Unions  into  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  Federation  of  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  as 
then  constituted  did  not  satisfy  the  more  ener- 
getic and  ambitious  among  the  labor  leaders  of  the 
time,  who  were  desirous  of  reaching  some  agree- 
ment with  the  Knights  of  Labor  whereby  the 
friction  between  that  organization  and  the  trade- 
unions  should  cease.  In  response  to  a  call  issued 
by  P.  J.  McGuire  (general  secretary  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners),  A. 
Strasser  (president  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union), 
P.  J.  Fitzpatrick  (president  of  the  Iron  Holders' 
International  Union) ,  Josiah  Deyer  (secretary  of 
the  Granite  Cutters'  International  Union),  and 
W.  H.  Foster  (secretary  of  the  Federation  of 
Trades  and  Labor  Unions),  a  trade-unions'  con- 
ference met  in  Philadelphia  on  May  17,  1886,  and 
agreed  upon  certain  proposals  to  be  submitted 
to  the  special  session  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Knights  of  Labor  soon  to  be  held  at  Cleveland, 
O.  Contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  trade-unionists, 
no  definite  action  on  "the  treaty"  was  taken  at 
the  meeting  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  a 
further  effort  to  arrive  at  a  permanent  under- 
standing with  the  Knights  of  Labor' was  made 
later  in  the  year. 

When  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  assembled  at  Richmond  in  October,  1886, 
the  trade-union  officials  offered  a  further  protest 
against  the  attitude  of  the  Knights  toward  the 
unions,  and  asked  for  some  assurance  that  the 
trade-unions  thereafter  would  not  be  interfered 
with  by  the  organizers  of  the  order.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  General  Assembly  was  to  adopt  a 
resolution  compelling  all  employees  in  the  cigar 
trade,  who  were  members  of  both  the  Knights 
of  Labor  and  the  Cigar  Makers'  International 
Union,  to  withdraw  from  the  union  or  leave  the 
order,  and  adjourned  without  making  further 
advances  toward  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
difficulties. 

Throughout  this  controversy  between  the 
Knights  and  the  trade-unions,  the  Federation  of 
Trades  had  exerted  its  influence  steadily  in  favor 
of  the  latter.  Accordingly,  when  the  represent- 
atives of  various  trade-unions  arranged  to  meet 
in  Columbus,  O.,  the  first  week  in  December, 
1886,  the  legislative  committee  of  the  federation 
decided  to  hold  its  annual  convention  at  the  same 
time  and  place  for  the  purpose  of  cooperating 
with  the  conference  of  the  trade-tmion  officials. 

The  two  conventions  met  on  Dec.  7th  and  8th, 
respectively,  and  the  members  of  the  Federation 
of  "frades  and  Labor  Unions  attended  the  sessions 
of  the  trade-union  conference  in  a  body.  On  the 
third  day  of  the  conference,  the  committee  of  the 
whole  reported  to  the  federation  that  its  com- 
mittee had  attended  the  conference  and  that  all 
the  delegates  had  been  admitted  as 


Hiua 


members    thereof.     The    legislative 


_^^^    committee    also   reported    that   the 
^^7^        trade-union  conference  had  formed 
^^        a   new   organization   known   as   the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  with 
a  constitution  designed  to  protect  the  interests  of 
trade-unions.     It  was  agreed  that  all  moneys, 
papers,  and  effects  of  the  old  federation  should 
De  turned  over  to  the  officers  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion, and  that  all  per  capita  tax  due  the  old  fed- 
eration should  be  collected  by  the  new  federa- 
tion.    From   this   time   the   Knights   of  Labor 
steadily  declined  in  membership  and  power  while 


the_  American  Federation  advanced  with  1 
strides.  At  the  present  time  (190?)  the  Kn 
play  an  inconsiderable  part  in  the  labor  moven 
while  the  American  Federation  is  steadily  gai 
in  influence.  The  conventions  of  i886,  1887 
1888  were  called  respectively  the  first,  se< 
and  third  convention  of  the  American  Federa 
but  by  order  of  the  convention  of  i88g  the  0 
of  the  federation  in  all  official  documents  is  c 
from  1881. 

The_  American  Federation  of  Labor,  uphol 
the  principle  of  trade  autonomy,  favors  the 
trade-union  composed  of  members  foUowi 
single  vocation,  and  attached  to  a  national  ti 
imion.  Where  the  local  union  is  not  affil 
with  a  national  organization,  it  receives  a  ch 
directly  from  the  American  Federation  an< 
comes  known,  for  instance,  as  "Ship  Carpet 
Union,  No.  6,976."  On  the  other  hand, 
organizers  of  the  federation  often  find  it  necei 
to  form  into  one  local  union  workers  of  m 
laneous  crafts.  Hence  federal  labor-unions 
in  those  localities  where  separate  trade-ui 
are  impracticable.  As  soon  as  a  suffi 
number  of  a  craft  is  admitted,  a  new  local  t: 
union,  recruited  from  the  membership  oi 
mixed  union,  is  formed.  This  trade  "loca' 
turn  joins  the  national  union  of  its  craft  whe 
possible.  According  to  the  report  for  Novei 
1906,  there  were  37,500  local  unions  and 
local  trade-  and  federal  labor-imions  directl 
filiated  with  the  national  federation. 

Local  fedentiona.  commonlv  known  as  central 
unions,  aim  to  embrace  all  local  unions  in  a  given  are 
at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  strict  autonomy  o. 
trade  or  industry.  Altho  in  general,  representation, 
berthip,  etc.,  are  left  by  the  American  Federation  U 
regulation,  the  national  constitution  provides  thai 
central  body  affiliated  with  the  American  Federatiot 
reject  credentials  presented  by  a  duly  elected  or  app 
delegation  of  a  local  union,  chartered  by  a  natiraal  or 
national  union  having  affiliation  with  the  Americas 
•ration." 

Next  in  gradation  to  the  local  federation  is  the  state 
ataon  of  representatives  from  the  various  labor  organii 
in  the  state.  State  branches  meet  annually  and  ■ 
exercise  functions  analogous  to  those  carried  on  I 
national  federation  ia  its  larger  field  of  activity. 

As  a  fourth  form  of  organization,  the  Ame 
Federation    recognizes    as    its    most    impc 
subdivision  the  national  union  of  workme 
gaged  in  a  single  calling.     In  May,  1904, 
were  118  international  unions  having  con 
jurisdiction  over  their  own  trades,  with  a 
bership     approximating      3,0c 
f„—  gf     work-people  affiliated  with  the  i 
QiTr^lw.    ^'^^    Federation   of   Labor.     ! 
^^~^    turally,  the  most  important  fe 
of   the    national    federation    i 
representative      convention 
meets  in  annual  session.     The  constitutioi 
vides:       "The    basis    of   representation    ii 
convention  shall  be:     From  national  and 
national  unions,  for  less  than  4,000  membei 
delegate;  4,000  or  more,  two  delegates;  8,< 
more,  three  delegates;  j 6,000  or  more,  fov 
egates;  and  so  on.     From  central  bodies, 
federations,  federal  labor-unions,  and  local  1 
having  no  national  or  international  unioi 
delegate." 

In  this  scheme  of  representation,  a  compromise  h 
sought  between  equal  representation  and  proportioi 
resentation.  Proportional  representation  seemed  to 
unfair  advantage  to  the  larger  unions,  and,  on  tfa 
hand,  equal  representation  placed  undue  power  in  th 
of  the  smaller  luions.  A  system  has  therefore  been  1 
by  which  a  part  of  the  membenhip  is  represented  w 
to  a  progressive  ratio,  and  the  other  part — many  o 
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■re  also  reptcaented  through  their  respective  national  and 
international  uniona — by  one  delegate  from  each  organication. 
Strict  adherence  to  this  progressive  ratio  avoids  the  chief 
defect  of  proportional  repraentation;  as  applied  by  the 
American  Federation,  however,  it  succeeds  in  keeping  the 
number  of  delegates  within  proper  limits  rather  than  in 
giving  each  union  a  measurable  weight  in  legislation.  The 
following  law,  adopted  in  1887,  neutralizes  any  restraint 
Disced  on  the  strong  unions  by  prc^ressive  representation: 
Questions  may  be  decided  by  division  or  a  show  of  hands, 
but  if  a  call  of  the  roll  is  demanded  by  one  tenth  of  the  dele- 

Sates  present,  each  delegate  shall  cast  <nu  vote  for  tvrry  on* 
wmind  mmmtri.  or  major  fraction  thereof,  he  represents, 
but  no  city  or  state  federation  shall  be  allowed  more  than 
one  vote."  Thus  the  power  is  retained  by  the  large  unions 
with  the  additional  consideration,  it  is  claimed,  01  harmful 
centralisation  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  Where  proportional 
representation  prevails,  it  is  difficult  to  unite  the  numerous 
duesates  for  common  action.  Under  the  American  Federa- 
tion s  plan  of  i>rognssive  representation,  the  limited  number 
of  men  who  exercise  a  controlling  voice  based  on  the  total 
membership  d  their  respective  unions,  are  in  a  position  to 
form  a  combination  at  any  time  to  rule  the  convention. 

The  chief  administrative  body  of  the  American 
Federation  is  the  Executive  Coiincil,  composed  of 
the  national  officers:  a  president,  eight  vice- 
presidents,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer.  The 
Executive  Council  supervises  the  work  and  de- 
cides questions  of  policy  between  conventions. 
The  most  important  single  official  is  the  president. 
He  is  elected  by  the  anntial  convention  and  holds 
office  for  one  year.  Owing  to  the  voluntary 
nature  of  the  American  Federation,  its  executive 
head  has  comparatively  slight  official  power;  but 
as  the  recognized  leader  of  the  American  trade- 
union  movement,  he  exerts  considerable  influence 
over  the  activities  of  national  and  international 
unions.  He  receives  a  fixt  annual  salarv  of 
$3,000.  The  remaining  officers  are  paia  as 
follows:  the  secretary  and  the  treasurer,  an 
annual  salary]  of  $3,500  and  $200  respectively; 
the  vice-presidents,  $4  per  day  and  expenses 
when  attending  council  meetings. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  American 
Federation  from  1881  to  1905  were  as  follows: 


Y«*R 

ReceipM 

Expend- 
itures 

Year 

Keoeipts 

Expend- 
itures 

1881 

$174 

8136 

1894 

I15.346 

$17,302 

1882 

195 

asa 

189s 

13.751 

15.612 

1883 

690 

35  > 

1896 

16,190 

1S.452 

1884 

JS7 

543 

1897 

18,639 

19. 1 13 

i88s 

584 

4SO 

1898 

18,894 

19.197 

z886 

474 

510 

1899 

S«.757 

JO.S99 
ii8!7o8 

•!f2 

«.939 

a,o74 

r9oo 

71.125 

1888 

4.5  >s 

2:?li 

190 1 

115.220 

1889 

6,838 

1902 

t44>498 

119,086 

1890 

>3.849 

>  1,070 

1903 

247.801 

196.015 

.891 

17.70S 

13.190 

«8.3»4 

1904 

220,995 

203,991 
196,170 

1S9S 

17,834 

1905 

S07.4I7 

«89J 

ao,864 

» 1.383 

Starting  in  1881  with  an  annual  tax  of  three 
cents  per  member  of  the  affiliated  unions,  the 
"Federation  of  Organized  Trades  and  Labor  Un- 
ions "  reduced  this  stim  to  one  cent  per  member 
the  following  year.     In  1883  provision  was  made 
that  each  national  union  should  pay 
Ti«««ijM.     "'*°  the  central  treasury  for  1,000 
members  or  less,  $10;  1,000  to  4,000, 
$3o;  4,000  to  8,000,  $25;  8,000  to 
13,000,  $30,  etc.     When  the  American  Federa- 
tion was  formed  in  1886,  an  annual  tax  of  six 
cents  per  member  was  placed  on  national  and 
local  tmions.    The  following  year  this  tax  was 
reduced  to  three  cents  a  year  for  national  and 
local  OTvaaizations,  with  a  tax  of  $35  a  year  on 
central  labor-unions  and  state  federations.    After 
various  changes  from  time  to  time,  the  present 
rate  was  fixt  as  follows:   "Prom  intematumal  or 


national  trade-unions  a  per-capita  tax  of  one 
half  of  one  cent  per  member  ^r  month;  from 
local  trade-unions  and  federal  labor-tmions,  ten 
cents  per  member  per  month,  five  cents  of  which 
must  be  set  aside  to  be  used  only  in  case  of  strike 
or  lockout;  from  local  tmions,  the  majority  of 
whose  members  are  less  than  eighteen  years  of 
age,  two  cents  per  member  per  month;  from 
central  and  state  bodies  $10  per  year,  payable 
quarterly." 

The  objects  of  the  American  Federation,  as 
stated  in  the  Preamble  and  Article  II.  of  the  Con- 
stitution, are  as  follows: 

,  Whsrbas,  a  struggle  is  going  on  in  all  the  nations  of  the 
civilised  world,  between  the  oppressors  and  the  opprest 
of  all  coimtries,  a  struggle  between  the  capitalist  and  the 
laborer,  which  grows  in  intensity  from  year  to  year  and 
will  work  disastrous  results  to  the  toiling  millions  if  they  are 
not  combined  for  mutual  protection  and  benefit: 

It  therefore  behooves  the  representatives  of  the  trade-  and 
labor-unions  of  America,  in  convention  assembled,  to  adopt 
such  measures  and  disseminate  such  principles  among  the 
mechanics  and  laborers  of  our  country  as  will  permanently 
unite  them  to  secure  the  recognition  of  the  rights  to  which 
they  are  justly  entitled. 

We  therefore  declare  ourselves  in  favor  of  the  formation  of 
a  thorough  federation,  embracing  every  trade  and  labor 
organisation  in  America,  organized  under  the  trade-union 
system. 

Articlb  II.,  Sec.  i.  The  objects  of  this  federation  shall 
be  the  encouragement  and  formation  of  local  trade-  and  labor- 
unions^  and  the  closer  federation  of  such  societies  through  the 
organisation  of  central  trade-  and  labor-unions  in  every  city, 
and  the  further  combination  of  such  bodies  into  state,  terri- 
torial, or  provincial  organisations,  to  secure  legislation  in  the 
interest  of  the  working  masses. 

Sec.  2.  The  establishment  of  national  and  international 
trade-unions,  based  upon  a  strict  recognition  of  the  autimomy 
of  each  trade,  and  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  such 
bodies. 

Sec.  \.  An  American  federation  of  all  national  and  inter- 
national trade-unions,  to  aid  and  assist  each  other;  to  aid  and 
encourage  the  sale  of  union-label  goods;  and  to  secure  national 
legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  working  people,  and  influence 
public  opinion,  by  peaceful  and  legal  methoos,  in  favor  of 
ormnised  labor. 

aec.  4.  To  aid  and  encourage  the  labor  press  of  America. 

Aside  from  the  more  general  activities  involved 
in  the  closer  association  of  trades,  certain  typical 
activities  are  displayed  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion in  (a)  the  use  of  the  tmion  label,  (6)  boycotts 
and  strikes,  (<r)  the  introduction  of  the  eight- 
hour  day,  and  [(I)  politics  and  legislation. 

(a)  The  American  Federation  has  made  no 
attempt  to  control  the  labels  of  its  national  and 
international  unions,  merely  indorsing  and  ad- 
vocating those  already  adopted  by  the  different 
trades.  Local  and  federal  unions 
directly  attached  to  the  American 
Federation,  however,  receive  their 
labels  from  national  headquarters. 
The  federation  calls  upon  all  union 
men  to  demand  goods  bearing  the  union  stamp, 
and  urges  the  formation  of  active  labor  leagues  to 
aid  in  educating  the  consuming  public  to  the  na- 
ture, appearance,  and  value  of  trade  labels.  In 
order  to  gain  uniformity  and  more  partictUarly 
to  prevent  counterfeiting,  a  universal  label  has 
from  time  to  time  been  suggested.  In  1900  the 
officials  of  the  American  Federation  obtained  a 
legal  opinion  to  the  effect  that  coimterfeiting 
could  be  better  punished  if  all  unions  would 
sturender  their  labels  and  adopt  that  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor.  Inasmuch  as  this  would 
involve  the  surrender  by  each  union  of  some  part 
of  the  very  trade  autonomy  for  which  the  federa- 
tion has  always  contended,  and  the  recognition  of 
the  federation  as  one  organization,  at  least  for 
the  purpose  of  "issuing,  controlling,  protecting, 
and  defending  the  universal  label,"  the  step  has 
not  been  taken.    The  secretary  reported  to  the 
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twenty-fifth  convention  (1905)  that  there  were 
fifty-six  labels  and  ten  cards  issued  by  national 
unions  which  had  received  the  indorsement  of 
the  American  Federation. 

(6)  The  federation  has  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  exercise  of  the  boycott  as  a 
national  function.  The  method  usiially  em- 
ployed is  as  follows:  Local  or  national  imions 
with  grievances  against  certain  firms  send  reso- 
lutions to  the  headquarters  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor.  The  committee  of  the 
Federation  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  the 
justice  of  the  complaint,  reports  to  the  executive 
council,  or  to  the  annual  convention  if  in  session. 
In  case  the  complaint  is  deemed  iust, 
gjj^       a  boycott  is  declared  on  the  products 

Folier  °^  *^^  ^"^  °'"  '^''°*®  involved,  and  the 
^  names  of  the  manufacturers  are 
published  monthly  in  the  "unfair 
list"  of  The  American  Federationist,  the  official 
journal  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  In 
addition  to  placing  the  firms  on  the  "unfair  list," 
circulars  are  sent  to  the  unions  in  the  federa- 
tion, requesting  all  tmion  men  to  cease  ptux:has- 
ing  the  products  of  the  boycotted  firms.  At  the 
present  time  the  national  officials  exercise  con- 
siderable care  in  the  use  of  the  boycott,  and  con- 
centrate attention  upon  a  small  number  of  firms. 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  re- 
garded the  strike  as  the  best  means  to  gain  trade- 
union  ends  under  a  system  of  capitalistic  produc- 
tion, and  has  advocated  thorough  organization 
along  trade  lines  as  the  strongest  protection  to 
labor.  Being  merely  an  advisory  center,  and  de- 
pending upon  the  voluntary  loyalty  of  trade- 
unionists  working  through  their  respective  na- 
tionals, the  federation  has  been  unable  to  act 
positively  or  directly  with  respect  to  strikes.  It 
can  recommend  and  ttrge  certain  policies,  but  it 
lacks  the  centralized  control,  and  has  in  conse- 
quence followed  a  conservative  course  through 
the  various  conflicts  between  employer  and 
employee.  The  secretary  of  the  American 
Federation  before  the  fifteenth  annual  conven- 
tion, 189s,  declared  that  sympathetic  strikes 
were  not  opposed  and  assistance  would  be  given 
wherever  it  was  needed;  nevertheless,  he  added, 
as  there  is  a  limit  to  the  assistance  exacted  of  one 
union  in  support  of  another  union,  the  safest  plan 
is  to  allow  the  individual  organization  itself  to  be 
the  judg[e.  This  position,  when  strictly  adhered 
to,  hmits  the  federation  in  its  activity  to  a  con- 
venient center  from  which  moral  and  financial  aid 
may  be  distributed. 

(c)  In  1 88  a  the  platform  of  the  Federation  of 
Organized  Trades  and  Labor  Unions  declared: 
"The  National  Eight-Hour  Law  is  one  intended 
to  benefit  labor  and  relieve  it  partly  of  its  bur- 
dens.    We  therefore  demand  the  enforcement  of 
said  law  in  the  spirit  of  its  designers." 
— j^j^i        A  resolution  of  the  third  session  in 
^^j!"       1883     stated    that    the     federation 
WMwamiit    ' '  considers  the  question  of  shortening 
^^^         the  hours  as  paramount  to  all  other 
questions  at  present";  and  in  the 
secretary's  report  to  the  convention  of  1884,  a 
plan  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  was  strongly 
urged.     In  consequence  of  this  agitation  it  was 
suggested  that  the  unions  be  canvassed  as  to 
the  desirability  of  a  universal  strike  not  later 
than  May  i,   1886,  at  which  time  all  branches 
should    simultaneously  demand    the    eight-hour 
day.    Realizing  that  the  federation  was  weak  in 
authority  and  numerical  strength,  the  officials 


asked  the  cooperation  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 
The  latter  organization  failed  to  support  the 
movement,  and  the  plan  did  not  reach  serious 
proportions.  The  next  attempt  came  in  1888, 
when  a  resolution  passed  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  fixing 
May  I,  1890,  as  the  day  for  a  general  strike,  an^ 
arranging  for  preparatory  mass-meeting  to  be 
held  in  various  cities  and  towns.  Renewed 
efforts  to  form  a  temporary  alliance  with  the 
Knights  of  Labor  failed,  but  circulars  and  pam- 
phlets were  scattered  widely,  and  promment 
speakers  were  sent  by  the  American  Federation 
to  different  parts  of  the  country  to  prepare  trade- 
union  members  for  the  proposed  universal  strike. 

Warned  by  the  complete  failure  of  previous 
general  strikes,  the  more  advanced  leaders  agreed 
that  the  struggle  could  be  carried  on  more  suc- 
cessfully if  certain  trades  were  selected  to  make 
the  fight,  supported  by  the  combined  strength  of 
the  other  unions  working  through  the  federation. 
Consequently  a  series  of  individual  trade  strikes 
was  determined  upon,  in  which  one  trade  after 
the  other  would  be  selected  to  strike  for  shorter 
hours  until  all  trades  had  obtained  the  eight-hour 
day.  In  the  eight-hour  strike  of  1890,  the  Broth- 
erhood of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  was  selected  by 
the  federation  to  make  the  fight.  A  special  as- 
sessment was  leAried,  and  every  effort  made  to 
win  the  strike,  with  the  result  that  the  carpenters 
and  joiners  established  the  eight-hour  day  in 
several  large  cities.  Finally,  at  the  twenty- 
fourth  annual  convention,  the  American  Feder- 
ation indorsed  the  eight-hour  movement  of  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  and  prom- 
ised to  levy  the  constitutional  assessment  on  the 
membership  if,  at  any  time  after  Jan.  1,  1906,  the 
Typographical  Union  needed  further  assistance. 

{(t)  The  American  Federation  thus  far  has 
successfully  resisted  all  attempts  to  en^ge  the 
organization  in  political  activity.  Freedom 
from  political  affiliation  has  not  been  maintained 
without  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  the  more  con- 
servative element  in  the  federation. 

p^y^     The  first  convention  held  in  Pitts- 

Attitoda  ^'"^  declared,  "that  we  recommend 
all  trades  and  labor  organizations  to 
secure  proper  representation  in  all 
lawmaking  bodies  by  means  of  the  ballot,  and 
to  use  all  honorable  measures  by  which  this  result 
can  be  accomplished."  At  almost  every  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Federation,  and  invariably 
at  meetings  of  local,  state,  and  national  tmions, 
the  same  question  has  arisen  in  some  form  or 
other.  Particularly  have  the  political  Socialists 
endeavored  to  commit  the  federation  to  political 
socialism,  but  thus  far  without  success.  So  long 
as  the  pressure  upon  the  federation  to  declare 
for  independent  action  did  not  become  annoyine, 
a  positive  declaration  of  principles  was  withheld. 
But  when  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  as  a  member 
of  the  Central  Labor  Federation  of  New  York 
City  sought  admission  into  the  Federation  of 
Labor,  the  application  was  rejected  on  the 
ground  that  no  political  party  as  a  party  has  the 
right  to  be  represented  in  the  coimcils  of  trade- 
unions.  With  most  immediate  socialistic  pro- 
posals, the  federation,  however,  is  in  sympathy. 

Among  the  important  subjects  before  the  con- 
vention of  1893  was  the  following  "political  pro- 
gram," which  was  referred  to  the  affiliated  unions 
to  be  voted  upon  during  the  year: 

Whbrbas,  the  trade-unionists  of  Gnat  Britain  have,  by 
the  light  of  expexience  and  the  logic  of  progx«»,  adopted  the 
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pnnciple  of  indepeadent  labor  politics  as  an  aiudliary  to 
their  ecoDomic  actioa;  and 

Whbrbas,  such  action  has  resulted  in  the  most  gratifying 
success;  and 

Whbrbas,  such  independent  labor  politics  are  based  upon 
the  following  program,  to  wit: 
I.  Compulsory  education. 
t.  Direct  legislation. 

3.  A  legal  dght-bonr  work-day. 

4.  Samtary  inspection  of  workshop,  mine,  and  home. 

5.  liability  of  employers  for  injury  to  health,  body,  or  life. 

6.  The  abolition  of  the  oontrut  system  in  all  putnic  work. 
;.  The  abolition  of  the  sweating  system. 

8.  The  municipal  ownership  d  street-cais,  and  gas  and 
dectricplants  for  public  distribution  of  light,  heat,  and  power. 

9.  The  nationalisation  of  telegraphs,  telephones,  rail- 
roads, and  mines. 

I  a.  The  collective  ownership  by  the  people  of  all  means  of 
t  r  jjuction  and  distribution. 

IT.  TYw  principle  of  the  referendum  in  all  legislation. 

Therefore,  Rbsolvbd,  that  this  convention  hereby  indctses 
t'lis  political  action  of  our  British  comrades;  and 

Rbsolvbd,  that  this  program  and  basis  of  a  political  labor 
movement  be,  and  is  hoeby,  submitted  for  the  consideration 
of  the  labor  organisations  of  America,  with  the  request  that 
tbeir  delegates  to  the  next  annual  convention  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  be  instructed  on  this  most  important 
subject. 

At  the  fotirteenth  convention,  1894,  the  first  nine 
planks  of  this  political  platform  were  adopted  with 
little  discussion  and  with  substantially  no  change. 
Plank  1 1  was  incorporated  with  plank  2,  making 
that  plank  read:  "Direct  legislation  through  the 
initiative  and  referendum."  Plank  3  was  made 
to  read  "a  legal  work-day  of  not  more  than  eight 
hours."  In  plank  8  the  words  "water-worlM" 
were  substituted  after  the  words  "street-cars." 
The  great  discussion  came  on  plank  10.  After  a 
long  debate  it  was  defeated,  and  three  resolutions 
substituted  for  it.  as  follows:  (i)  The  abolition 
of  the  monopoly  system  of  landholding,  and  the 
substitution  therefor  of  a  title  of  occupancy  and 
use  only  (carried  by  a  vote  of  1,217  to  913).  (2) 
The  repeal  of  all  conspiracy  and  penal  laws  aSect' 
ing  seamen  and  other  workmen,  incorporated  in 
the  federal  and  state  laws  of  the  United  States. 
{3)  The  abolition  of  the  monopoly  privilege  of 
issuing  money,  and  substituting  therefor  a  svstem . 
of  direct  issuance  to  and  by  the  people.  Subse- 
quent efforts  on  the  part  of  radical  trade  organi-  - 
zations  became  so  persistent  that  the  New  York 
convention  of  1895  declared:  "Party  politics, 
whether  they  be  Democratic,  Republican,  Social- 
istic, Populistic,  Prohibition,  or  any  other,  shall 
have  no  place  in  the  conventions  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor."  Succeeding  attempts  to 
commit  the  organization  to  a  definite  political 
program  have  been  defeated,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  the  American  Federation  stands  independent 
of  party  affiliation. 

As  the  American  Federation  wields  little 
authority  over  the  national  unions,  and  has  no 
way  to  secure  unity  of  sentiment  on  any  political 
isstie.  the  probable  result  of  independent  political 
action  would  be  internal  strife  with  danger  of 
complete  disruption.  Accordingly,  the  federa- 
tion has  chosen  to  advocate  labor  legislation  and 
to  take  an  active  part  in  any  move  leading  to  the 
betterment  of  laoor  conditions  rather  than  to 
participate  as  an  organization  in  national  and 
state  elections.  Each  convention  directs  atten- 
tion to  special  reforms,  whereupon  the  executive 
council  frames  a  bill  embodying  the  necessary 
provisions,  and  champions  its  course.  The 
legislative  committee  maintained  at  Washing- 
ton is  especially  helpful  in  promoting  this  wprk. 
Among  tne  chief  reforms  so  advocated  in  recent 
years  have  been:  The  national  eight-hour  law, 
Chinese  exclusion,  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
trust  legislation,  anti-injunction  laws,   and  the 


abolition  of  convict  and  imported  contract  labor. 
In  addition  to  these  efforts,  the  federation  has 
sought  to  prevent  legislation  considered  harmful 
to  the  working  classes  in  general,  such  as  anti- 
scalping  laws,  compulsory  arbitration,  and  com- 
pulsory union  incorporation. 

Thus  in  the  general  activities  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  are  reflected  something  of  that 
prudence  and  moderation  which  characterize  the 
present  industrial  life  of  the  East.  It  has  ad- 
vocated the  individual  trade  strike  in  preference 
to  the  general  or  sympathetic  strike;  it  has  re- 
peatedly placed  itself  on  record  as  opposed  to 
political  action ;  it  has  advanced  the  principle  of 
oi^ganization  according  to  trades;  and  lastly,  by 
guaranteeine  to  each  national  or  international 
imion  complete  jurisdiction  over  its  own  trade, 
has  gained  to  a  large  extent  the  good-will  of  the 
individual  members.  So  long  as  efficient  lead- 
ership maintains  this  traditional  conservatism 
there  is  every  reason  to  predict  that  the  American 
Federation  will  remain  an  important  factor  in  the 
American  labor  movement.  Much  credit  for  this 
must  be  given  to  its  president,  Mr.  Samuel  Gom- 
PBRS,  one  of  its  founders,  elected  its  first  presi- 
dent, and  so  continuing  with  the  exception  of  one 
year  (1895)  down  to  the  present  time. 

The  organization  in  October,  1906,  had  an 
enrolment  of  119  international  unions  consisting 
of  approximately  27,500  local  unions,  36  state 
federations,  538  central  labor-unions,  and  759 
local  trade-  and  federal  labor-imions.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  unions  represent  a  membership 
of  over  2,000,000. 

Some  250  monthly  or  weekly  periodicals  are 
published  by  the  unions,  but  The  Federationist, 
edited  by  Mr.  Gompers  and  published  monthly, 
is  the  official  organ. 

The  officers  of  the  federation  are:  President, 
Samuel  Gompers,  Washington,  D.  C;  secretary. 
Prank  Morrison,  Washington,  D.  C;  treasurer, 
John  B.  Lennon,  Bloomington,  111.;  first  vice- 
president,  James  Duncan,  Boston,  Mass.;  second, 
John  Mitchell,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  third,  James 
O'Connell,  Washington,  D.  C;  fourth.  Max 
Morris,  Denver,  Col.;  fifth,  Denis  A.  Hayes, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  sixth,  Daniel  J.  Keefe,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  seventh,  William  D.  Huber,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.;  eighth,  Joseph  F.  Valentine,  Cincinnati,  O. 

The  headquarters  of  the  organization  are  at  423 
G  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

William  J.  Kirk. 

RarBBBNCBs:  Annual  Reports  of  the  Federation  Conven- 
tions; Piles  of  Th€  FtdtrationUt;  Pamphlets  published  by 
the  Federation,  particularly.  What  Dots  Labor  Wantt  Samuel 
Gompers,  Tkt  Philosophy  of  On  Labor  MovmnU.  George 


iompers, . .^^..^  ^,  ,„  .„„.  „.„„,„„^  x..»„b'> 

B.  McNeill;  Th*  Saftty  of  At  Fulurt  Li*s  in  OrratUMtd 
Labor,  Henry  D.  Lloyd;  Why  W»  UniU:  Philosophy  <rf 
""     '    "   '        "~       ~  "  "        "    iroi 


Th*  Saftty  , 

.   D.  Lloyd;  ,  ,   .^ 

Tradt  Unions,  Dyer  D.  Lum;  Has  tht  Non-UnionisI a  Moral 
MflK  to  Work,  How,  Whtn  and  Whtrt  Ht  Pltastst  Frank 
K.  Poster;  History  of  Trad*  Unions,  William  Trant;  Tht 
Philosophy  <A  Iht  Eight-Hour  Afovtmtnt,  Lemuel  Danived; 
Th*  Etghi-Honr  Day,  Samuel  Gompers;  No  Compulsory 
Arbitrationj  Samuel  Gompers;  Orfanistd  Labor,  Its  Strug* 
^s.  Its  Kntmits  and  Fool  Frunds,  Samuel  Gompers; 
Condition  of_  Womtn  Worktrs.  Ida  M.  Van  Btten  (all  these 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Federation  headquarters) ;  Labor 
Probltnu,  Adams,  Th.  S.,  and  Sumner,  Helen  S.  (190s); 
Studi*s  in  Amtrican  Tradt-U monism  (Jacob  H.  Hollander, 
ed.),  chap,  xii.;  Th*  Knights  of  Labor  and  th*  Amtrican 
Ftdtralion  of  Labor,  Wm.  Keep  (1006);  Organittd  Stlf- 
Htlf,  H.  N.  Casson  (looi);  Th*  Labor  Moviment,  George 
E.  McNeill  (1886). 

The  growth  of  the  central  organization  of  the 
principal  national  trade-unions  since  1896  is  set 
forth  m  the  following  table  compiled  from  the 
secretary's  report  to  the  convention  of  1904  : 
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In  1906  the  executive  council  of  the  federation, 
moved  somewhat  by  the  political  successes  of 
the  English  Labor  Party  (see  Great  Britain), 
determmed,  not  indeed  to  change  the  non-par- 
tizan  policy  of  the  federation,  but  to  urge  upon 
all  unions  and  members  affiliated  with  it  to  make 
a  strenuous  political  effort,  irrespective  of  party, 
to  defeat  candidates  for  Congress  and  others  who 
were  opposed  to  the  views  of  labor,  and  to  elect 
those  friendly  thereto.  A  committee  of  the  fed- 
eration reported  a  list  of  those  candidates  for 
Congress  who  should  be  supported,  as  well  as  a  list 
of  those  who  were  to  be  defeated,  and  Mr.  Gom- 
pers  and  others  tmdertook  a  strenuous  campaign 
against  the  latter.  The  council  embodied  its 
demands  in  the  following  Bill  of  Grievances: 

HoNORABLS  Thbodobb  R00SBVBI.T,  Pttstdtnt  of  th*  Uniud 

SlaUi; 
HoNORABLB  WiLUAU  P.  Pryb,  Prnidtnt  pro  Umport,  Umfd 

StaUt  S*naU; 
HONORABLB  J08BPH  G.  Canmon,  SptoluT,  H<ms€  of  Rtprt- 
sfnlatms,  UmUd  SlaUs. 

Gbhtlbmbm:    The  undenicned  Executive  Council  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  those  accompanying  us 
in  the  presentation  of  this  document,  submit  to  you  tne  sub- 
ject-matter of  the  grievances  which  the  workmen  of  our 
country  feel  by  reason  of  the  indifferent  position  which  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  manifested 
toward  the  just,   reasonable,  and   necessary 
measures  which  have  been  before  it  these  past 
several  years,  and  which  particuJariy  anect 
the  interests  of  the  working  people,  as  well  as 
by  reason  of  the  administrative  acta  of  the 
executive  branches  of  the  government  and  the 
legislation  of  the  Congress  relating  to  these  interests.     For 
convenience  the  matters  of  which  we  complain  are  briefly 
stated,  and  are  as  follows: 

EiiM-Htmr  Lam. — The  law  commonly  known  as  the  Eight- 
Hour  Law  has  been  found  ineffective  and  insufficient  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  of  its  designers  and  framers.  Labor 
has.  since  1894.  urged  the  passage  of  a  law  so  as  to  remedy  the 
defects,  and  for  its  extension  to  all  work  done  for  or  on  behalf 
of  the  government.     Otv  efforts  have  been  in  viUn. 

Without  hearingof  any  kind  granted  to  those  who  are  the 
advocates  of  the  Eiyht-Hour  Law  and  principle,  Congress 
passed,  and  the  president  signed,  an  appiopriation  bill  con- 
taining a  rider  nullifying  the  Eight-Hour  Law  and  principle  in 
its  application  to  the  greatest  public  work  ever  undertaken  by 
ourgovnnffient,  the  construction  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Bight-Hour  Law  in  terms  provides  that  those  intrusted 
with  tbe  supervision  at  government  work  shall  neither  require 
nor  permit  any  violations  thereof.  The  law  has  been  grievous- 
ly and  frequently  violated.  The  violations  have  been  reported 
to  the  heads  of  several  departments,  who  have  refused  to  take 
the  necessary  step  for  its  enforcement. 

Convict  Labor. — While  recognising  the  necessity  for  the 
employment  of  inmates  of  our  penal  institutions,  so  that  they 
may  be  self-supnorting.  labor  has  urged  in  vain  tne  enactment 
of  a  law  that  shall  safeguard  it  from  the  competition  of  the 
labor  of  convicts. 

ImmitralioH. — In  the  interest  of  all  of  our  people,  and  in 
consonance  with  their  almost  general  demand,  we  have  urged 
Congress  for  some  tangible  rehef  from  tbe  constantly  growing 
evil  of  induced  and  undesirable  immigtation,  but  without 
result. 

Chirm*  Exclusion. — Recognising  the  danger  of  Chinese 
immigiation.  and  responsive  to  the  demands  of  the  people. 
Congress  years  ago  enacted  an  effective  Chinese  exclusion  law; 
yet.  despite  the  experience  of  the  people  of  our  own  country, 
•s  well  as  those  of  other  countites,  tbe  present  law  is  fla- 


grantly violated,  and  now.  by  act  of  Congress,  it  is  seriously 
proposed  to  invalidate  that  law  and  reverse  the  policy. 

Stamtn's  Rights. — The  partial  relief  secured  by  tbe  laws  of 
1895  and  1898.  providing  that  seamen  shall  not  be  compelled 
to  endure  involuntary  servitude,  has  been  seriously  threat- 
ened at  each  succeeding  Congress.  The  petitions  to  secure 
for  the  seamen  equal  right  with  all  others  nave  been  denied, 
and  a  disposition  shown  to  extend  to  other  workmen  the 
system  of  compulsory  labor. 

Ship  Subsidy. — Under  the  guise  of  a  bill  to  subsidise  the 
shipping  industry,  a  provision  is  incorporated,  and  has  al- 
ready passed  the  Senate,  providing  for  a  form  of  oonscriptioa, 
which  would  make  compulsory  naval  service  a  condition 
precedent  to  employment  on  privately  owned  vessels. 

Having  in  mind  the  terrible  and  unnecessary  loss  of  life 
attending  the  burning  of  the  Slocum  in  the  luu-bor  of  New 
York,  the  wreck  of  the  Rio  d*  Jantiro  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco,  and  other  disasters  on  the  waters  too 
numerous  to  mention — in  nearly  every  case  the  great  loss  of 
life  was  due  to  the  undemanning  and  the  unskilled  manning 
of  such  vessels — we  presented  to  Congress  measures  that 
would,  if  enacted,  so  far  as  human  law  could  do.  make  im- 
posuble  the  awful  loss  of  life.  We  have  sought  this  remedy 
more  in  the  interests  of  the  traveling  public  than  in  that  of 
the  seamen,  but  in  vain. 

Having  in  mind  the  constantly  increasing  evil  growing  out 
of  the  parsimony  of  corporations,  of  towing  several  under- 
manned and  unequipped  vessels,  called  barges,  on  the  high 
seas,  when,  in  case  of  storm  or  stress,  they  are  cut  loose  to 
drift  or  sink,  and  their  crews  to  perish,  we  have  urged  the 
passage  of  a  law  that  shall  forbid  the  towing  of  more  than 
one  such  vessel  unless  they  shall  have  an  equipment  and  a 
crew  sufficient  to  manage  them  when  cut  loose  and  set  adrift; 
but  in  vain. 

Trusts  and  InitrstaU  Comm^rc*. — The  antitrust  and  inter- 
state commerce  laws  enacted  to  protect  the  people  against 
monopoly  in  the  products  of  labor,  and  against  discrimination 
in  the  transportation  thereof,  have  been  perverted,  so  far  as 
the  laborers  are  concerned,  so  as  to  invade  and  violate  their 
personal  liberty  as  guaranteed  by  the  Constituticxi.  Our 
repeated  efforts  to  obtain  redress  from  Congress  have  been  in 
vain. 

Anti-Iniunction  Bill. — The  beneficent  writ  of  injunction, 
intended  to  protect  property  rights,  has.  as  used  in  labor 
disputes,  been  perverted  so  as  to  attack  and  destroy  personal 
freedom,  and  in  a  manner  to  hold  that  the  employer  has  some 
property  rights  in  the  labor  of  the  workmen.  Instead  of 
obtaining  the  relief  which  labor  has  sought,  it  is  seriously 
threatened  with  statutory  authority  for  existing  judicial 
usurpation,     t 

Cotnmitttt  on  Labor. — ^The  Committee  on  Labor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  was  instituted  at  the  demand  of 
labor  to  voice  its  sentiments,  to  advocate  its  rights,  and  to 
protect  its  interests.  In  the  past  two  Congresses  this  conti- 
mittee  has  been  so  organized  as  to  make  ineffectual  any 
attempt  labor  has  made  for  redress.  This  being  the  fact  in 
the  last  Congress,  labor  requested  the  speaker  to  appoint  on 
the  Committee  on  Labor  members  who.  from  their  experience, 
knowledge,  and  sympathy,  would  render  in  this  Congress 
such  service  as  the  committee  was  originally  designed  to  per- 
form. Not  only  was  labor's  request  ignored,  but  the  hostile 
make-up  of  the  committee  was  accentuated. 

Right  of  Ptiilion  Dtnitd  Govtrnnunt  Employtts.  —  R«- 
cently  the  president  issued  an  order  forbidding  any  and  all 
government  employees,  upon  the  pain  of  instant  dismissal 
iTOtn  the  government  service,  to  petition  Congress  for  any 
redress  at  grievances  or  for  any  improvement  in  their  con- 
dition. Thus  the  constitutional  right  of  dtisena  to  petition 
must  be  surrendered  by  the  government  employee  m  order 
that  he  may  obtain  or  retain  his  employment. 

Ridrtss  for  Grirvancts. — We  present  these  grievances  to 
your  attention  because  we  have  long,  patiently,  and  in  vain 
waited  for  redress.  There  is  not  any  matter  of  which  we  have 
complained  but  for  which  we  have,  in  an  honorable  and 
lawful  manner,  submitted  remedies.  The  remedies  for  these 
grievances  propoeed  by  labor  are  in  line  with  fundamental 
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bw,  aad  with  the  progrm  and  development  made  neceeauy 
by  chaaged  iadostnal  conditions. 

Labor  brings  these,  its  grievances,  to  your  attention  be- 
cause you  are  the  representatives  responsible  for  legislation 
and  for  failure  of  legislation.  The  toilers  come  to  you  as, 
vonr  fellow-dtisens,  who.  by  reason  of  their  position  in  life 
Dave  not  only  with  all  other  dtisens  an  equal  interest  in 
our  country,  but  the  further  interest  of  being  the  burden 
bearen,  the  wage-earners  of  America.  As  labor's  represent- 
atives we  ask  you  to  redress  these  grievances,  for  it  is  in 
your  power  so  to  do. 

Labor  now  appeals  to  you,  and  we  trust  that  it  may  not 
be  in  vain.  But  if,  perchance,  you  may  not  heed  us,  we 
shall  appeal  to  the  conscience  and  the  support  of  our  fellow- 
dtisens. 

(Signed)  Ecwttftiw  Cimncit,  Amtriean  F§dtratio»  of  Labor. 

AMBRICAir  FORESTRY  ASSOCIATIOIT,  THE: 

Oi^ganized  1883;  incorporated  18^7.  Objects: 
(t)  The  promotion  of  a  business-like  and  con- 
servative use  and  treatment  of  the  forest  resources 
of  this  country,  (i)  The  advancement  of  legis- 
lation tending  to  this  end  both  by  the  states  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  inaugura- 
tion of  forest  administration  by  the  Federal  (Jov- 
emment  and  by  the  states,  and  the  extension  of 
sound  forestry  bv  all  proper  methods.  (3)  The 
diffusion  of  knowledge  regarding  the  conservation, 
management,  and  renewal  of  forests,  the  proper 
utilization  of  their  products,  methods  of  refore- 
station of  waste  lands,  and  the  planting  of  trees. 
The  association  enrols  all  who  realize  the  im- 
portance of  the  preservation  of  forests,  and  in 
particular  appeals  to  owners  of  woodlands,  to 
lumbermen  and  foresters,  as  well  as  to  engineers, 
professional  and  business  men  who  have  to  do 
with  wood  and  its  manifold  uses,  and  to  persons 
concerned  in  the  conservation  of  water  supplies 
for  irrigation  and  other  purposes.  The  dues  are 
%2  per  year.  The  association  has  more  than  s  ,000 
members,  residents  of  every  state  in  the  Union, 
Canada,  and  foreign  countries.  It  has  its  own 
organ.  Forestry  and  Irrigation,  which  is  sent  free 
to  all  members  each  month.  President,  Hon. 
James  Wilson,  United  States  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. Secretary,  Prof.  Thos.  E.  Will,  1311  G 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

AMBRICAH  mSTITDTB  FOR  SOCIAL  SERV- 
ICE, THE:  Organized  in  New  York  City  in 
i903_,  as  the  outgrowth  of  the  League  for  Social 
Service,  which  was  fotmded  in  1898  by  Drs.  Josiah 
Stkong  and  Toluan.  Objects:  (i)  To  gather 
from  all  possible  sources  facts  of  every  kind  which 
bear  on  social  and  industrial  betterment.  (3)  To 
interpret  these  facts  hy  ascertaining  their  causes 
and  effects,  thus  gaining  their  real  significance ; 
and  (3)  To  disseminate  the  resulting  knowledge 
for  the  education  of  pubUc  opinion,  which  is  the 
generic  social  reform. 

The  membership  is  limited  to  forty,  but  the 
constitution  provides  that  men  and  women  dis- 
tin^shed  for  public  service  or  deeply  interested 
in  industrial  and  social  betterment  may  be 
elected  associates.  Distinguished  students  of 
social  subjects  are  elected  collaborators. 

The  institute  has  a  large  number  of  foreign 
coUatx)rators,  and  has  been  influential  in  starting 
similar  institutes  in  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and 
elsewhere;  while  it  is  in  active  communication 
with  societies  of  a  similar  nature  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  this  way  a  considerable  international 
exchange  of  information  has  resulted,  and  ha^ 
been  published  in  Social  Progress,  edited  by  Dr. 
Strong  and  others.  The  institute  has  made 
noteworthy  sociological  exhibits  at  the  exposi- 
tions of  Paris  (1900),  St.  Louis  (1904),  Li^ge 
(190;),  and  Milan  (1906);  and  it  arranged  for 


an  Exposition  of  Safety  Devices  in  New  York 
(December,  1906.)  Out  of  this  has  nt>wn  a 
movement  for  a  permanent  museum  of  Suety  De- 
vices  in  New  York  City,  to  which  the  Institute  is 
now  giving  its  main  efforts,  and  for  which  quar- 
ters are  opened  at  331-341  West  Thirty-ninth 
Sb-eet.  See  Museums  op  Security.  The  in- 
stitute makes  special  investigations,  at  cost  only, 
for  students  and  others  desiring  such  services; 
and  it  disseminates  the  information  it  collects  to 
its  members  in  all  cotmtries.  Annual  dues:  Mem- 
bers, $2 ;  Societies,  $5.  President,  Josiah  Strong. 
Director,  Wm.  H.  Tolman,  231-341  West  Thuty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 

AMERICAN    PEACE    SOCIETY, ,  THE:  The 

oldest  and  strongest  of  the  associations  in  this 
country  devoted  exclusively  to  the  promotion  of 
international  peace;  oivanized  in  New  York  in 
1838.  Through  the  influence  of  William  Ladd, 
the  American  "Apostle  of  Peace,"  the  various 
state  and  local  peace  societies,  which  had  been  at 
work  since  1815,  were  induced  to  imite  and  thus 
establish  a  national  organization. 

The  sodety  moved  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  183$,  and 
then  to  Boston  in  1817,  where  its  headquarters  have  been 
ever  since.  As  early  as  the  "thirties  "  the  society  advocated 
the  general  adoption  of  arbitration,  and  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  congress  and  court  of  nations.  The  monthly 
Journal  of  the  sodety,  Tkt  Advocate  of  Peace,  first  published 
at  Hartford  by  William  Watson,  for  the  Connecticut  Peace 
Sodety,  has  appeared  since  1834.  The  sodety,  before  tak- 
ing over  this  paper,  had  previously  published  Tlu  Harbinter 
of  Peace  and  TIte  Cahmel. 

,  The  purpcae  of  the  society  was  tnm  the  first  declared  to 
be  to  diffuse  light  respecting  the  evils  of  war  and  the  best 
means  of  effecting  its  abolition."  This  twofold  aim  has  been 
its  object  ever  since.  It  has  been  among  the  foremost  of  the 
sgenaes  advocating  a  permanent  system  of  arbitration  for 
the  settlement  of  au  international  controveisies.  In  1840  the 
Sodety  published,  in  a  book  of  700  pages,  "Prise  Essays  on  a 
Congress  of  Nations."  It  has  since  fmblished  and  distributed 
many  millions  of  pages  of  books  and  pamphlets,  on  all 
phases  of  the  subjects  of  peace  and  war.  Throiigh  its  agency 
many  valuable  contributions  have  been  made  to  the  literature 
of  international  peace,  induding  Sumner's  oration  on  the 
"War  System  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations,"  Emerson's 
"  Essay  on  War,"  Channina's  "  Lecture  on  War,"  Judge  Jay's 
"Review  of  the  Mexican  War,"  etc. 

The  sodety  was  the  first  to  take  up,  at  the  surarestion  of 
Joseph  Sturge  of  England,  in  1841.  the  idea  of  holding  inter- 
national peace  congresses.  The  result  wss  the  first  great 
oonnress  held  in  Exeter  Hall,  London,  in  1843,  organised  by 
the  London  Peace  Society.  Out  of  this  first  congress  grew 
the  remarkable  series  of  congresses  from  1848  to  i8st,  in 
which  the  American  Peace  Society  had  large  delegations.  In 
1871,  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  James  B.  Milea,  then  secretary 
of  the  society,  the  International  Law  Association  was  organ- 
ized, and  held  its  first  meeting  in  Brussels  the  following  year. 
Twenty-three  conferences  of  this  assodation  have  been  held, 
the  last  of  which  was  at  Berlin  in  October,  1906.  This  asso- 
dation has  done  much  for  the  promotion  of  arbitration,  the 
improvement  of  international  law,  and  better  relations  in  gen- 
eral between  the  nations. 

Beginning  in  1837  with  a  petition  to  the  Legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  the  sodety  has  been  active  with  both  the 
state  and  national  governments  with  a  view  to  practical  legis- 
lative action  toward  permanent  international  arbitration 
and  peace.  It  was  the  first  to  suggest,  in  the  "eighties,"  the 
holding  of  a  Pan-American  conference,  for  the  purpose  o< 
promoting  greater  friendship  and  better  trade  relation* 
between  the  American  states. 

The  American  Peace  Society  has  been  repre- 
sented in  nearly  all  of  the  international  peace 
congresses  held  since  1889,  as  well  as  in  the 
national  arbitration  conferences  held  at  Wash- 
ington; and  many  of  its  members  have  been 
prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Mohonk  Arbitration 
Conference,  organized  in  1895  by  Mr.  Albert  K. 
Smiley. 

In  the  spring  of  1903  a  resolution,  prepared 
by  the  secretary  of  the  society,  and  supported 
by  a  considerable  number  of  individuals  outside, 
was  unanimously  voted  by  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature,  urging  the  Congress  and  Government 
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of  the  United  States  to  take  steps  toward  the 
establishment  of  a  periodic  congress  of  nations. 
This  proposal  has  met  with  unexpectedly  strong 
and  wide  approval,  has  been  made  a  leading 
feature  of  the  program  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  and  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
foremost  subjects  of  discussion  at  the  second 
Hague  conference. 

The  society  is  stronger,  more  active,  and  more 
influential  to-day  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 
It  has  a  growing  membership  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  By  means  of  committees  it  is 
promoting  interest  m  the  peace  movement  among 
business  men,  among  workingmen,  among  min- 
isters and  churches,  etc.  President,  Hon.  Robert 
Treat  Paine.  Secretary,  Benjamin  F.  True- 
blood,  31  Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AMERICAK  POLITICAL  SCXEHCE  ASSOCIA- 
TIOH,  THE:  Founded  1903.  Object:  The  en- 
couragement of  the  scientific  study  of  politics, 
public  law,' administration,  and  diplomacy.  It 
meets  annually  in  December.  Dues,  $3.  Presi- 
dent, Albert  Shaw,  New  York.  Vice-presidents: 
Albert  Bushnell  Hart;  F.  N.  Judson;  H.  A.  Gar- 
field. Secretary  and  treasurer,  W.  W.  Wil- 
loughby,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

AMERICAN  PROPORTIOHAL  REPRESBN- 
TATIOff  LEAGUE,  THE:  Organized  (1893)  to 
promote  the  reform  of  legfislative  assemblies,  by 
abandoning  the  present  s^tem  of  electing  single 
representatives  on  a  majority  or  plurality  vote 
in  limited  territorial  distncts,  and  by  substituting 
the  following  provisions: 

(i)  That  all  representatives  be  elected  "at 
lar^,"  on  a  general  ticket  either  without  district 
divisions  or  in  districts  as  large  as  practicable. 

(2)  That  the  election  be  in  such  form  that  the 
several  parties  or  political  groups  shall  secure 
representation  in  proportion  to  the  respective 
number  of  votes  cast  by  each.  President,  Will- 
iam Dudley  Foulke,  Richmond,  Ind.  Secretary, 
Robert  Tyson,  10  Harbord  Street,  Toronto,  Can. 

AMERICAN  PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION, 
THE:  A  secret  association,  commonly  called  the 
A.  P.  A.  It  was  organized  in  1887  against  the 
asserted  attack  of  Roman  Catholicism  upon  the 
American  public  school  and  other  American 
institutions.  In  1890  or  thereabouts  it  became 
very  active,  published  an  outspoken  organ  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  and  created  widespread  agitation 
and  excitement.  The  association  was  organized 
by  H.  F.  Bower,  and  rapidly  grew  in  strength, 
claiming  in  1895  a  membership  of  2,000,000,  and 
extending  into  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  Aus- 
tralia. Its  influence,  however,  soon  disappeared, 
and  has  now  practically  passed  away. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  existence  of  the  order 
were  stated  by  one  of  its  members  to  be  as  follows: 

(i)  The  Roman  Catholic  attack  on  our  public-achool  sys- 
tem. (3)  The  attempted  foreignising,  by  force,  of  whole 
communities,  in  language  and  religion,  by  Romish  priests. 
(3)  The  complete  control  of  our  great  cities  by  Romanism. 
(4;  The  fact  that  our  army  and  navy  are  almost  wholly  Ro- 
manised. (5)  The  remarkable  increase  of  untaxed  church 
property.  (6)  The  frequent  desecration  of  the  American 
nag  by  priests.     (7)  The  Jesuit  control  of  the  heads  of  the 

Sovemment  at   Washington.      (8)  The   well-known   public 
eclaiation  of  the  Pope  that  the  United  States  is  his  one 
bright  hope  for  the  future. 

As  a  proof  of  the  need  of  the  order,  the  Rev. 
James  o.  Dtmn,  secretary  of  the  Committee  of 


One  Hundred,  of  Boston,  in  a  tract  published  by 
the  committee,  quotes  from  the  papal  encyclical 
of  Jan.  10,  1890,  where  the  Pope  states  that 
Roman  Catholics  are : 

Even  in  politics,  always  to  serve  first  the  interests  of 
Catholicism,  and  to  submit  themselves  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  the  pontiff  as  to  God  himself,  and  that  the  civil  laws 
are  binding  on  them  only  so  long  as  they  ve  oonforraable  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  In  that  same  encyclical  the 
Pope  says  it  is  a  duty  to  resist  all  civil  laws  hostile  to  anything 
ordered  by  the  Church,  and  a  crime  to  obey  them.  These 
being  the  facts,  is  it  not  quite  certain  that  whatever  his  private 
or  personal  opinion  and  feelings  may  be  as  an  American  citi- 
sen,  every  good  Roman  Cathdic  must  support  the  Church  as 
against  the  State  1  .  .  . 

That  cases  happen  in  which  the  State  demands  one  thing 

from  the  citisen,  and  religion  the  opposite  from  Christians, 

and  this  undoubtedly  for  no  othtr  rtamn  than 

that  the  heads  of  the  State  pav  no  regard  to 

VMmI        ^^  sacred  ^ower  of  the  Church,  or  desire  to 

Hjj.-Sll-.\ji  "'■''• ''  subject  to  them.     No  one,  however. 

a«i/iiiiimn  (m,  doubt  which  is  to  receive  their  preference. 

...  It  is  an  impious  deed  to  break  the  laws 

of  Jesus  Christ  for  the  purpose  of  obeying  the 

magistrates,  or  to  Iransgrtss  tkt  loots  «f  lk€  chnrek  under  the 

pretext  of  observing  the  civil  law.  .  .  . 

If  the  laws  of  the  State  are  in  open  contradiction  with  the 
divine  law,  if  they  command  anything  prtitidicial  to  th* 
Church,  or  are  hostile  to  the  duties  imposed  by  religion,  or 
violate  in  th*  ptrson  al  the  supreme  pontiff  the  authority  of 
Jesus  Christ,  then  indeed  it  is  a  duty  to  rtsist  them  and  a 
criwit  to  obey  tbem— s  crime  fraught  with  injury  to  the  State 
itself.  .  .  . 

Flutherraor^  in  politics,  which  are  inseparably  bound  up 
with  the  laws  of  morality  and  religious  duties,  men  ought 
aiixtys  and  in  the  first  plac*  to  s*rvt.  nafaras  possibU,  the  «■»- 
ttrtits  of  Catholicism.  As  soon  as  they  are  seen  to  be  in  dan- 
ger, all  diRerences  should  cease  between  Catholics.  Since  the 
fate  of  states  depends  principally  on  the  disposition  of  those 
who  are  at  the  bead  m  the  government,  the  Church  cannot 
grant  its  patronage  or  favor  to  men  whom  it  knows  to  be 
hostile  to  it.  who  openly  refuse  to  respect  its  rights,  who  seek 
to  break  the  allianoe  established  by  the  nature  of  things  be- 
tween religious  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  civil  order. 
On  the  contrary,  its  duty  is  to  favor  those  who,  haoinf  sound 
idtas  astolh*  rtlations  b*tva*tn  Church  and  Stat*,  wish  to  make 
them  both  harmonise  for  the  common  good.  These  princi- 
ples contain  the  rule  according  to  which  every  Catholic  ought 
to  medol  his  public  Kf*. 

Dr.  Dunn  also  quotes  one  of  Cardinal  Man- 
ning's sermons,  representing  the  Pope  as  saying: 

I  acknowled^  no  civil  superior;  I  am  the  subject  of  no 
prince;  and  I  claim  more  than  this.  1  claim  to  be  the  supreme 
judge  on  earth,  and  director  of  the  consciences  of  men:  of  the 
peasant  that  tills  the  field,  and  the  prince  that  sits  on  the 
throne;  of  the  household  that  lives  in  the  shade  of  privacy,  and 
the  legislature  that  makes  laws  for  kingdoms.  I  am  the  sole 
last  supreme  judge  on  earth  of  what  is  right  and  wrong. 

Of  these  and  other  similar  quotations  Dr.  Dunn 
says: 

In  view  of  such  declarations  and  teachings,  we  ask.  Can 
a  good  Romanist  be  at  the  same  time  a  loyal  American  citisen  ? 

Many  Romanists,  no  doubt,  mean  to  be  loyal  citizens  of 
the  republic,  and  honestly  think  they  are;  yea,  we  are  quite 
willing  to  believe  that  the  great  bod]r  of  them  have  no  wish  to 
interfere  with  the  liberties  and  institutions  of  America,  and 
that  if  called  upon  to  choose  between  serving  our  government 
and  the  power  at  Rome,  think  they  would  abjure  Rome.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  belong  to  a  system  in  which 
free  agency  is  impossible.  As  we  have  seen,  the  Vatican 
claims  absolute  and  supreme  authority  in  all  things,  civil  as 
welt  as  spiritual,  and  every  member  of^that  Church  is  bound 
to  render  to  the  pontiff  absolute  and  unquestioning  obe- 
dience. .  .  .  Can  any  person  who  is  loyal  to  Romanism 
be  true  to  republicanism?  Can  a  Romanist  be  a  good  citisen 
of  America?  .  .  . 

(For  an  answer  from  the  Roman  Catholic  stand- 
point to  the  statements  of  the  A..  P.  A.,  see 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Social  Reform.) 
But  Romanists  are  by  no  means  the 
,„„„..,.,,..  only  ones  who  criticize  and  oppose 
ffSStoL  ^^^  attitude  of  the  A.  P.  A.     H.  K. 
A^TAT  *^a"^U  wrote  in  The  Methodist  Review, 
1895,  a  plea  for  Protestants  to  con- 
quer their  prejudices  and  to  be  rea- 
sonable in  the  matter.    Coaceming  the  assertion 
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that  Roman  Catholics  cannot  be  good  citizens, 
Dr.  Carroll  says : 

An  Cathdica  disloyal  ?  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  the  affinnative  ot  this  question  supported  by  the  citation 
of  any  act.  It  is  commonly  argued  irom  the  doctrine  of 
papal  supremacy.  Ca' holies,  it  is  urged,  know  no  higher  law 
than  obedience.  The  people  obey  the  priests  impliatly,  the 
priests  are  in  complete  subjection  to  the  bishops,  and  the 
bishops  are  bound  to  do  whatever  the  Pope  tells  tnem.  This 
Pop*  is  a  foreign  potentate  who  assumes  to  be  superior  to 
kin^  and  governments;  and  be  would,  if  he  could,  subordi- 
nate the  State  to  the  Church.  In  answer  let  me  ask.  Is  it  not 
obvious  that  he  could  not  if  he  would?  Where  is  there  a 
state  over  which  he  exercises  even  a  shadow  of  sovereignty  ?  '* 

Concerning  the  relation  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  to  our  public  schools,  Dr.  Carroll  sajrs: 

Does  the  Church  a€  Rome  desire  to  destrov  our  public- 
school  system?  **  Destroy '*isa  strong  word.  I  doubt  whether 
it  is  right  to  apply  it  even  to  the  most  hostile  opinion  that  pre- 
vails among  the  hieiarchy.  The  most  any  Catholic  has  asked 
for  is  exemption  from  payment  of  the  public-school  tax  or 
division  of  the  school  funds.  In  neither  case  would  the  system 
be  destroyed.  If  the  first  alternative  were  adopted  it  would 
impair  the  integrity  of  the  system  and  limit  it.  It  would  not 
be  for  an  the  people  as  it  is  now,  but  only  for  the  larger  part  of 
them.  If  the  second  proposal  were  accepted  we  should  have 
in  this  coon^y  the  conditions  that  prevail  in  England  and 
elsewhere.  We  should  have  both  the  secular  and  religious 
elements  represented  in  our  public  schools.  The  system 
would  be  greatly  changed  and  unpaired,  but  it  would  not  be 
destroyed.  It  would  not  be  fair,  I  think,  to  say  that  the 
hierarchy  would  destroy  our  public  school;  bnt  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  it  as  it  is. 

RcrBKBNCBs:  Norlk  AmfncoH,  dix.,  67;  clxviL,  6sii  Amif' 
iea»  Joimal  ef  PolilKS,  v.,  504, 

AMERICAN  PURITY  ALLIAUCE,  THE:  In- 
corporated  under  this  name  in  1895,  as  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  New  York  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  State  Regulation  of  Vice,  which 
commenced  its  work  in  1876  and  has  held  thirty 
anntial  meetings. 

Objects:  The  repression  of  vice,  the  prevention 
of  its  regulation  by  the  State,  the  better  protection 
of  the  young,  the  rescue  of  the  fallen,  the  exten- 
sion of  the  White  Cross  among  men,  and  to  main- 
tain the  law  of  purity  as  equally  binding  upon 
men  and  women. 

The  chief  present  work  of  the  alliance  consists 
in  oiganizing  methods  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  in  sclux>ls  and  colleges,  for  the  information 
of  teachers,  parents,  and  physicians  in  sexual 
hygiene ;  the  distribution  of  piuity  literature,  of 
which  a  supply  of  thirty-four  pamphlets  is  kept  on 
hand  at  its  headquarters;  and  the  publication  of 
The  PhilarUkrofist.  It  is  the  American  branch 
of  the  International  Federation  for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  State  Regulation  of  Vice,  and  is  actively 
interested  in  the  suppression  of  the  "White 
Slave"  traffic.  It  is  constantly  at  work  to  pre- 
vent attempts  at  state  or  city  regulation  ofprosti- 
tution.  Annual  dues,  Si.  President,  O.  Edward 
Tannev,  M.D.,  Baltimore,  Md.  Secretary,  Percy 
RusseU,  93  Crooke  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Office,  400  West  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York 
City. 

AMERICAN  RAILWAY  UNIOH,  THE :  A  union 
organized  in  Chicago  in  1893  under  the  leadership 
of  Etigene  V.  Debs.  It  played  a  large  part  in  the 
Pullman  Strike,  and  virtually  ceased  to  exist 
after  the  failure  of  that  strike.  The  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Pullman  Strike  said  of  this 
union: 

The  theory  underlying  this  movement  is  that  the  organiza- 
tioa  of  different  dasses  of  railroad  employees  (to  the  number 
of  about  I  jo,oeo)  upon  the  ttade-union  idea  has  ceased  to  be 
useful  or  adequate:  that  pride  of  ofganitation,  petty  jealousies, 
and  the  conflict  of  views  into  which  men  an  trained  in  sepa- 
tttm  cgganisatiom  under  different  leaders,  tend  to  defeat  the 


common  object  of  all,  and  enable  railroads  to  use  such  organi- 
tations  against  each  other  in  contentions  over  wages,  etc.; 
that  the  rapid  concentration  of  railroad  capital  and  manage- 
ment demands  a  like  union  of  their  employees  for  the  purpose 
of  mutual  protection;  that  the  interests  of  each  of  the  850.000 
or  mon  railroad  employees  of  the  United  States,  as  to  wages, 
treatment,  hours  of  labor,  legislation,  insurance,  mutual  aid, 
etc.,  an  common  to  all,  and  hence  all  ought  to  bdong  to  one 
organisation  that  shall  assert  its  united  strength  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  every  member. 

AMERICAN  SECULAR  UNION  AND  FREE- 
THOUGHT  FEDERATION,  THE:  Organized 
1876.  Object:  "To  propagate  the  nine  demands 
of  liberalism  as  specified  in  our  constitution.  To 
effect  a  total  separation  of  Church  and  State,  not 
only  in  name  as  it  now  is,  but  as  an  actual  fact. 
Taxation  of  church  property,  the  elimination  of 
all  religious  teaching  in  the  public  schools,  and 
the  abolition  of  all  those  clearly  tmconstitutional 
measures  which  are  wrongly  called  Sunday  laws." 
Annual  report,  $1.  Secretary,  E.  C.  Reichwald, 
141  South  Water  Street,  Chicago. 

NiNS  Dbuakds  or  Libbralish 

( I )  We  demand  that  churches  and  other  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty shall  be  no  longer  exempt  from  taxation. 

(a)  We  demand  that  the  employment  of  chaplains  in  Con- 
gress, in  the  legislatures,  in  the  navy  and  militia,  and  in  prisons, 
asylums,  and  all  other  institutions  supported  by  the  public 
money,  shall  be  discontinued. 

(3}  We  demand  that  all  public  appropriations  for  educa- 
tional and  charitable  institutions  of  a  sectarian  character  shall 


(4)  We  demand  that  all  religious  sei  vices  now  sustained  by 
the  government  shall  be  abolished;  and  especially  that  the  use 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  whether  ostensibly  as  a  text- 
book or  avowedly  as  a  book  of  religious  worship,  shall  be  pro- 
hibited. 

(O  We  demand  that  the  appointment,  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  by  the  governors  of  the  various  states,  of 
all  the  religious  festivals  anafeasts  shall  wholly  cease. 

(6)  We  demand  that  the  judicial  oath  in  the  courts  and  in 
an  other  departments  of  the  government  shaU  be  abolished, 
and  that  simple  affirmation  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of 
perjuryshaU  be  established  in  its  stead. 

(7)  We  demand  that  aH  laws  directly  or  indirectly  enfor- 
cing the  observance  of  Sunday  as  the  Sabbath  shall  be  re- 
pealed. 

(8)  We  demand  that  an  laws  looking  to  the  enforcement  of 
"Christian"  morality  shaU  be  abrogated,  and  that  aU  laws 
shaU  be  conformed  to  the  requirements  of  natural  morality, 
equal  rights,  and  impartial  liberty. 

(9)  We  demand  that  not  only  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  several  states,  but  also  in  the  prac- 
tical administration  of  the  same,  no  privilege  or  advantage 
shaU  be  conceded  to  Christianity  or  any  other  special  religion; 
that  our  entire  ixjlitical  system  shall  be  foimded  and  admin- 
istered on  a  purely  secular  basis;  and  whatever  changes  shall 
prove  necessary  to  this  end  shaU  be  consistently,  unflinchingly, 
and  promptly  made. 

AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION, 
THE:  Founded  1865  in  Boston,  Mass.,  at  a 
meeting  called  by  Drs.  S.  G.  Howe,  Nathan  Allen, 
R.  T.  Davis,  and  F.  B.  Sanborn,  and  presided 
over  by  Gov.  John  A.  Andrew.  Its  first  president 
was  Prof.  W.  B.  Rogers,  founder  of  the  Boston 
Institute  of  Technology;  and  its  first  secretaries 
Dr.  Samuel  Eliot  and  F.  B.  Sanborn.  Ensuing 
presidents  have  been  Dr.  Samuel  Eliot,  George 
WiUiam  Curtis,  Prof.  B.  Peirce,  President  Gilman 
of  Baltimore,  President  A.  D.  White  of  Cornell, 
Gen.  John  Eaton,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Prof.  Fran- 
cis Wayland,  F.  J.  Kingsbury,  Oscar  S.  Straus, 
and  other  eminent  scholars  and  publicists.  It 
conducts  its  work  under  the  five  departments  of 
Education,  Finance,  Health,  Jurisprudence,  and 
Social  Economy.  Heads  of  these  departments 
have  been  David  A.  Wells,  Dr.  Francis  Lieber, 
George  S.  Boutwell,  President  Woolsey,  Charles 
L.  Brace,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  John  Graham 
Brooks,  Edward  Atkinson,  Dr.  Walter  Channing, 
Dr.  Stephen  Smith,  Judge  S.  E.  Baldwin,  Rev. 
H.   L.   Wayland,   Robert  C.   Winthrop.   Judge 
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Emory  Washburn,  and  many  others.  Mr.  San- 
bom  remained  secretary  frotn  1865  until  iSpS, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  P.  S.  Root,  who  died 
in  1006,  and  was  succeeded  by  Prof.  I.  P.  Russell 
of  New  York,  the  present  secretary.  Meetings 
have  been  held  annually  for  forty-two  years,  and 
hundreds  of  addresses  and  papers  have  oeen  read, 
many  of  them  afterward  published  in  The  Journal 
of  Social  Science,  edited  in  turn  by  S.  Eliot,  Henry 
Villard,  P.  B.  Sanborn,  and  F.  S.  Root.  From 
the  Social  Science  Association  have  sprung  the 
National  Prison  Association,  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Charities,  and  numerous  branch  soci- 
eties, clubs,  etc.  Its  main  office  was  for  years  in 
Boston,  then  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  is  now 
in  New  York.  It  numbers  some  600  members  in 
all  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  chiefly  in  New 
York  and  New  England.  Secretary,  Prof.  I.  P. 
Russell,  1 30  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

AMBRICAir  STATISTICAL  ASSOCIATION, 
THE:  This  association  was  organized  in  1839, 
and  has  a  membership  of  about  600.  A  quar- 
terly publication  was  begun  in  1888,  by  means  of 
which  sp>ecial  statistical  monographs  are  being 
presented  to  the  public,  and  in  addition  this 
loumal  contains  a  record  of  current  statistical 
literature,  which  is  intended  to  inform  the  mem- 
bers concerning  the  most  important  and  recent 
statistical  inquiries  made  in  foreign  countries. 
This  publication  has  reached  (March,  1906),  its 
seventy- third  number,  and  is  recognized  as  a 
valuable  record  of  statistical  work.  The  present 
constitution  of  the  association  is  as  follows: 

Abt.  I.  This  association  shall  be  denominated  the  Amec^ 
ican  Statistical  Association. 

Art.  II.  The  objects  of  the  association  shall  be  to  collect, 
preserve,  and  diffuse  statistical  information  in  the  different 
departments  of  human  knowledge. 

Art.  Ill,  The  association  shall  be  composed  of  fellows 
and  honorary  members. 

Art.  IV.  AH  members  shall  be  chosen  by  the  board  of 
directors,  the  afSrmative  votes  of  four-fifths  of  the  members 
of  said  board  being  necessary  to  a  choice.  Each  fellow  shall 
pay  annually  $>,  or  $10  at  some  one  time. 

Art.  V.  Fellows  only  shall  be  entitled  to  vote,  but  honor- 
ary members  shall  have  the  right  to  sit  and  delioeiate  in  all 
tlse  meetings  of  the  association. 

(ArtsTVI..  VII.,  and  VIII.  omitted.) 

Notb, — Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  all  reports 
and  publications  of  the  association. 

The  association's  presidents  have  been :  Hon. 
Richard  Fletcher,  A.M.,  LL.D.;  George  C.  Shat- 
tuck,  M.D.,  LL.D.;  Edward  Jarvis,  A.M.,  M.D., 
and  Francis  A.  Walker,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.  Its  present 
officers  are:  President,  Carroll  D.  Wright,  LLX). 
Vice-presidents,  Horace  G.  Wadlin,  Litt.D.; 
Henry  C.  Adams,  Ph.D. ;  Henry  Gannett ;  S.  N.  D. 
North,  LL.D.;  Walter  P.  WiUcox,  Ph.D.  Cor- 
responding^  secretary  and  librarian,  Horace  G. 
Wadlin,  Litt.D.,  Public  Library,  Boston,  Mass. 
Treastirer,  S.  B.  Pearmain,  53  State  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Recording  Secretary,  Carroll  W. 
Doten,  A.M.,  Institute  of  Technology,  Boston, 
Mass.  Councilors,  Cressy  L.  Wilbur,  M.D.;  P. 
L.  Hoffman;  Chas.  Edward  A.  Winslow.  Com- 
mittee on  Publication,  Davis  R.  Dewey,  Ph.D.; 
John  Koren;  Edward  M.  Hartwell,  M.D.  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  Osborne  Howes;  Walter  C. 
Wright;  S.  B.  Pearmain.  Committee  on  Library, 
Hon.  Julius  L.  Clarke;  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike, 
LL.D. ;  W.  Z.  Ripley,  Ph.D.  (See  also  Auerican 
Social  Scibncb  Association  and  Intbrma- 
TiONAL  Statistical  Institution.) 

ANABAPTISTS:  A  religious  commimity  that 
arose  principally  in  Germany  in  th«  sixteenth 


century,  opposing  the  baptizing  of  infants  (w1 
their  name),  but  better  known  for  their  re 
tionary  and  commtmistic  social  efforts.  Th 
Munzer  (1520),  the  leader  of  a  set  of  enthu 
called  the  prophets  of  Zwickau,  did  mxu 
spread  the  beliefs  of  Anabaptism  throiij^h  Sa 
and  Switzerland.  Waldshut  became  one  of 
centers  of  propagation.  Revolting  from  the 
rule  of  the  state  and  from  the  false  formali! 
the  Church,  they  carried  their  principles  toe 
and  it  is  certain  that  in  some  places  the  n 
ment,  ^ided  by  ambitious  and  licentious 
broke  into  lawlessness  and  lust.  But  for 
most  part  the  Anabaptists  have  been  a  mali 
and  misrepresented  dass  of  people,  who  earn 
desired  and  sought  for  a  greater  fulness  of  1 
and  brotherhood  than  any  institutions  undei 
then  existing  conditions  provided.  Their 
trines  were:  The  equality  of  all  Christians 
commimity  of  goods,  the  baptism  of  the  Si 
adult  baptism,  and  the  establishment  of  the  I 
dom  of  heaven  on  earth.  About  1515  th*  ' '  I 
ant  War"  broke  out,  partially  caused  and  lai 
supported  by  these  doctrines.  The  labc 
classes  were  at  this  time  cruelly  opprest  by 
government,  and  the  teachings  01  Anabap 
spread  rapidly  through  Holstein,  Westphalia, 
tne  Netherlands.  Again  and  again  they  1 
checked,  and  scattered,  and  persecuted  ever 
death;  but  traveling  preachers  continued  the 
tation,  and  organizations  sprang  up  when 
persecution  turned  its  back. 

In  1534  they  became  masters  of  M<inster;  1 
destroyed  churches  and  appointed  twelve  ju< 
to  rule  over  the  city.  A  tailor  nai 
■rngbgrm  J?"  v^'i  Leiden  had  himself  crow 
r-TiT-y  king,  and  for  a  year  the  city  was  gi 
over  to  every  kind  of  madness 
Ucentiotisness.  At  the  end  of  that  time  sev 
Protestant  princes  conquered  the  city  and 
stored  peace  and  order  by  executing  the  ri 
leaders  of  the  uproar.  In  Amsterdam  and  ot 
cities,  however.  Anabaptists,  who  had  Uttle 
common  with  the  lustful  fanaticism  of  Buckh< 
spread  their  doctrines.  The  Revelations  of 
John  was  their  chief  source  of  doctrine ;  i 
their  main  desire  was  to  found  a  new  kingdon 
pure  and  primitive  Christianity.  David  J( 
(1^01-56),  one  of  the  chief  of  these,  united  ht 
alism  with  anabaptism,  introduced  much  mysti 
theology,  and  strove  to  tmite  the  different  Ch; 
tian  sects.  Another  prominent  leader  was  Met 
Simons.  In  spite  of  dangers  and  persecutions 
gathered  together  the  scattered  and  dishearter 
Anabaptists  of  Germany  and  the  Netherlan 
known  in  the  United  States  as ' '  Mennonites . "  '. 
explained  his  belief  in  a  book  published  in  ic 
"Elements  of  the  True  Christian  Faith,"  whi 
is  still  an  authoritative  book  among  the  Mennc 
ites.  His  adherents  believe  in  strictly  followi 
the  teachings  of  Scripture,  in  rejecting  the  taki 
of  oaths,  every  kind  of  revenge,  war,  divorce  (e 
cept  for  adultery),  infant  baptism,  and  the  imd( 
taking  the  work  of  a  magistrate.  Their  belief 
that  while  magistracy  is  necessary  for  the  prese 
time,  it  is  foreign  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  T 
education  and  theology  of  the  colleges  they  s 
very  little  value  upon.  Menno  called  his  a 
herents  "God's  congregation;  poor,  unann< 
Christian  brothers."  In  Germany  the  Menno 
ites  are  called  Taufgesinnte,  and  in  Hollan 
Doopsgesinden. 

'Tne  church  is  a  literal  communion  of  the  saini 
which  must  be  kept  pure  by  strict  disdplia 
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They  celebrate  the  rite  of  feet-washing.  Their 
bishops,  elders,  and  teachers  serve  gratis.  They  ' 
are  split  into  many  divisions,  mainly  the  strict 
and  the  mild  Mennonites.  The  latter  are  known 
as  W&terlanders,  from  a  place  in  Holland.  Some 
of  their  divisions  take  names  from  the  peculiari- 
ties of  their  dress — Buttoners,  Hook-and-eye-ers, 
etc.  The  purity  of  their  lives,  however,  com- 
mands respect,  and  their  industry  makes  them 
prosperous. 

lUrBUNCBS:  Th*  Social  Sid*  aS  At  Reformation,  bv  B.  B. 
Bu:  A  ValtuM*  CkapUr  in  Elhic  ci  Ft—  TktmAt,  by  Kail 
P«anon:  An^Mptitm,  by  Richard  Heath;  alio  ttanke  and 
other  wiiten  oa  the  Hefomiation. 

AHARCmSM  (Gr.  xr,  privative,  and  tf^, 
government) :  The  soci^  doctrine  of  the  abolition 
of  ^vemment  of  man  by  man,  and  the  consti- 
tution of  society  without  government.  In  this 
article  the  subject  is  considered  tmder  three 
heads:  (i)  Individualist  or  Philosophical  Anar- 
chism; (a)  Anarchist  Communism;  and  (3)  Ar- 
guments against  Anarchism. 

Under  the  general  definition  there  are  two 
schools  of  anarchists,  totally  distinct  and  even 
opposed  in  their  doctrines,  methods,  and  in  their 
general  characteristics.  The  two  schools  are 
those  of  the  individualist  anarchists  (often  called 
in  this  country  philosophical  anarchists),  and, 
secondly,  the  school  of  anarchist  communists, 
a  school  which,  however,  is  gradually  dying  out, 
and  which  the  more  thoughtful  anarchists  deny 
to  be  anarchism  at  all.  The  individualist  anar- 
chists, tho  the  fewer  in  number,  are,  in  this  coun- 
try especially,  the  abler  body  of  thinkers,  and 
carry  to  their  fullest  logical  results  the  principles 
-which  a  great  many  individualists  accept  but  do 
not  carry  out.  Individualist  anarchists  do  not 
believe  in  the  use  of  force — not  because  they  hold 
that  it  is  wrong  to  use  it,  but  because  they  are 
aware  that  the  use  of  force  never  truly  liberates, 
while  their  aim  is  absolute  liberty — ^their  motto 
being  "Liberty,  not  the  daughter,  out  the  mother 
of  order."  Thej[  start  from  the  philosophy  of 
individual  sovereignty,  and  apply  it  to  the  prob- 
lems of  social  science  with  relentless  lojgic.  By 
no  means  objecting  to  organization  ana  cooper- 
ation, provided  it  oe  voluntary,  they  would  have 
all  organization  spring  from  the  individual. 

Anarchist  communists,  on  the  other  hand, 
form  a  wholly  different  school  of  thought.  They 
do  not  believe  in  government,  and  they  do  be- 
lieve in  overthrowmg  it  by  force.  On  its  ruins 
they  would  plant  a  communal  life,  whose  ideal 
is  very  little  different  from  that  of  the  Socialists, 
except  that  it  is  not  to  be  realized  through  the 
state.  Most  of  the  men  who  are  called  anarch- 
ists in  the  press,  particularly  of  Europe,  and 
almost  all  tne  bomb-throwers  and  dynamiters 
of  recent  years  on  either  continent  have  been 
anarchist  communists.  This  school  is  mainly 
European,  while  individualist  anarchism  is  mainly 
American.  Anarchist-communism  cotmts  among 
its  followers  names  favorably  known  to  sci- 
ence and  letters,  such  as  Krapotkin  and  R^lus, 
while  many,  eveirof  the  dynamitards,  have  been 
men  of  education  and  sometimes  refinement. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  mainly  a  movement  among  the 
working  classes,  particularly  of  Prance,  Italy, 
Spain,  and  to  a  less  extent,  Germany  and  Austria. 
In  England  there  are  but  few  anarchist  com- 
mtmists.  In  America  they  are  found  only  in 
a  few  cities.  The  so-called  Chicago  anarchists 
were   anarchist  communists.     Individualist   an- 


archism, on  the  other  hand,  is  not  a  class  move- 
ment, but  almost  purely  intellectual,  naturally 
drawing  its  strength  largely  from  the  classes 
possessed  to-day  of  intellectual  advantages.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  in  philosophy,  method,  and 
general  characteristics  the  two  classes  of  anarch- 
ists are  carefully  to  be  distinguished.  Both  are 
distinctly  revolutionary  and  opposed  to  the  state; 
but  the  one  starts  from  the  individual,  and  advo- 
cates a  revolution  through  ideas;  the  other  starts 
from  the  community,  and  advocates  a  revolution 
through  force.  We  print  a  statement  of  indi- 
vidualist anarchism  by  Victor  S.  Yarros,  former 
associate  editor  of  Liberty,  and  a  statement  of 
anarchist  communism  by  Pierre  Krapotkin,  per- 
haps its  most  distingruished  representative.  Mr 
Yarros  writes: 

I. — IndiTiduaUst  or  niilotophical  Anarchim 

The  individualistic  or  philosophical  anarchists 
favor  the  abolition  of  "the  state"  and  govern- 
ment of  man  by  man.  The^  seek  to  bring  about 
a  state  of  political  freedom — of  an- 
SsAaltlaa  ^"^''y-  ''"^  comprehend  the  precise 
•ad  Itat*-  '^P*"^  o^  t^i*  statement  it  is  essen- 
jgggl^  tial  to  grasp  and  bear  in  mind  the 
definitions  given  by  the  anarchists 
to  the  terms  employed  in  their  expo- 
sitions.^ The  current  misconceptions  of  the  an- 
archistic doctrines  are  chiefly  due  to  the  persist- 
ent, tho  largely  tmconscious,  habit  of  interpreting 
them  in  the  light  of  the  popular  definition.s  of  the 
terms  "state,  "government,"  etc.,  instead  of  in 
the  light  of  their  own  technical  use  of  these  terms. 
The  average  man  on  being  told  that  the  anarchist 
would  abolish  all  governmental  restraints,  not  un- 
naturally concludes  that  the  proposition  involves 
the  removal  of  the  restrictions  upon  criminal 
conduct,  the  relinquishment  of  oreimized  defense 
of  life,  liberty,  and  property.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance  to 
evil,  preached  by  the  early  Christians  and  by  the 
modem  Tolstolans,  generally  identify  anarchism 
with  it.  But  such  interpretations  are  without 
any  foundation.  The  anarchists  are  emphatically 
in  favor  of  resistance  to  and  organized  protection 
against  crime  and  aggression  of  every  kind;  it  is 
not  greater  freedom  tor  the  criminal,  but  greater 
freedom  for  the  non-criminal,  that  they  aim  to 
secure ;  and  by  the  abolition  of  government  they 
mean  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  conduct 
intrinsically  ethical  and  legitimate,  but  which 
ignorant  legislation  has  interdicted  as  criminal. 
The  anarchistic  principle  of  personal  liberty  is 
absolutely  coincident  with  the  famous  Spencerian 
"first  principle  of  human  happiness,"  the  prin- 
ciple of  "e<iual  freedom,"  which  Mr.  Spencer 
has  exprest  in  the  formula, ' '  Every  man  is  free  to 
do  what  he  wUls,  provided  he  infringes  not  the 
equal  freedom  of  any  other  man."  It  is,  in  fact, 
precisely  because  the  anarchist  accepts  this  prin- 
ciple without  reservation,  and  insists  on  the  sup- 
pression and  elimination  of  all  aggression  or 
mvasion — all  conduct  incompatible  with  equalitv 
of  liberty — that  he  declares  war  upon  the  "state  ' 
and  "government."  He  defines  state"  as  "the 
embodiment  of  the  principle  of  invasion  in  an 
individual  or  band  of  individuals,  assuming  to 
act  as  representatives  or  masters  of  the  entire 
people  within  a  given  area."  ♦     Government  he 

*  The  definitions  here  given  are  those  formed  and  consist- 
ently used  by  Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  the  editor  of  Libiny,  the 
organ  of  the  philosophical  anarchistic  movement. 
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defines  as  "the  subjection  of  the  non-invasive 
individual  to  an  external  will";  and  "invasion" 
as  conduct  violative  of  equal  freedom. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  way  of  stating  the  political 
program  of  the  anarchists  will  be  to  indicate  its 
relation  to  other  and  better-known   theories  of 
government.     The  anarchists,  agree- 
-  mg  with  the  view  of  the  true  Jeffer- 

xriugiBin  gonjjjn  Democrats,  that  the  best  gov- 
ernment is  that  which  governs  least, 
sympathizing  with  the  position  of  the  old  Man- 
chester individu^ists  and  laissez-jaire-ists,  who 
believed  in  a  minimum  of  government  interference, 
as  well  as  with  the  less  vague  doctrines  of  the  more 
radical  modem  individualists  of  the  Spencerian 
school,  who  would  limit  the  state  to  the  sole 
function  of  protecting  men  against  external  and 
intemid  invaders,  go  a  step  farther  and  demand 
the  dissolution  of  what  remains  of  "government" 
— viz.,  comptilsory  taxation  and  compulsory 
military  service.  It  is  no  more  necessary,  con- 
tend the  anarchists,  that  government  should 
assume  the  protective  military  and  police  func- 
tions, and  compel  men  to  accept  its  services,  than 
it  is  that  government  should  meddle  with  produc- 
tion, trade,  banking,  education,  and  other  lines 
of  human  activity.  By  voluntary  organization 
and  voluntary  taxation  it  is  perfectly  possible  to 

frotect  liberty  and  property  and  to  restrain  crime, 
t  is  doubtless  easy  to  imagine  a  society  in  which 
government  concerns  its^f  with  nothing  save 
preservation  of  order  and  punishment  of  crime, 
in  which  there  are  no  public  schools  supported  by 
compulsory  taxation,  no  government  interference 
with  the  issue  of  currency  and  banking,  no 
custom-houses  or  duties  on  foreign  imports,  no 
government  postal  service,  no  censorship  of  liter- 
ature and  the  stage,  no  attempt  to  enforce  Sunday 
laws,  etc.  The  laissez-faire-ists  of  the  various 
schools  have  familiarized  the  thinking  public  with 
such  a  type  of  social  organization.  The  anarchists 
simply  propose  to  do  away  with  the  compul- 
sory feature  of  the  single  function  reserved  for 
government  by  the  radical  laissez-faire-ists.  In 
other  words,  they  insist  on  the  right  of  the  non- 
aggressive  individual  to  "ignore  the  state,"  to 
dispense  with  the  protective  services  of  the 
defensive  organization  and  remain  outside  of  it. 
This  would  not  prevent  those  who  might  desire 
systematic  and  organized  protection  from  com- 
bining to  maintain  a  defensive  institution,  but 
such  an  institution  would  not  be  a  government, 
since  no  one  would  be  compelled  to  join  it  and 
pay  toward  its  support.  Anarchy,  therefore, 
may  be  defined  as  a  state  of  society  in  which  the 
non-invasive  individual  is  not  coerced  into  coop- 
eration even  for  the  defense  of  his  neighbors,  and 
in  which  each  enjoys  the  highest  degree  of  liberty 
compatible  with  equality  of  liberty. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  putting  down 
aggression,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  voluntary  de- 
fensive organization  would  of  course  extend  to 
outsiders,  and  not  be  limited  by  its  membership. 
The  criminal  are  not  to  secure  immunity  by  de- 
clining to  join  defensive  associations.  As  the 
freedom  of  each  is  to  be  bounded  by  the  equal 
freedom  of  all,  the  invader  would  be  liable  to 
punishment  under  anarchism  no  less  than  under 
government.  Criminals  would  still  be  tried  by 
juries  and  punished  by  executive  officers.  They 
would  not  be  allowed  to  set  up  ethical-  standards 
for  themselves  and  to  do  what  is  right  in  their 
own  eyes.  Such  a  doctrine  involves  not  the 
abolition  of  government,  but  the  widest  possible 


extension  of  it.  It  repudiates  all  ethical  prin- 
ciples and  abandons  all  attempts  at  enforcing 
justice  and  protecting  rights.  Every  man  is 
allowed  under  it  to  govern  his  fellows,  if  he  has 
the  will  and  the  power,  and  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence in  l^e  simplest  and  crudest  form  is  revived. 
Anarchism,  on  the  other  hand,  posits  the  prin- 
ciple of  equal  liberty  as  binding  upon  all,  and 
only  insists  that  those  who  refrain  from  violat- 
ing it  should  not  be  interfered  with  in  any  way, 
either  by  individual  governors  or  combinations 
of  would-be  rulers. 

Anarchists  reject  govemmentalism  because 
they  find  no  ethical  warrant  and  no  practical 
necessity  for  it.     It  appears  to  them  self-evident 

that  society,  or  the  community,  can 
Amnunti  ^^^^  ^°  greater  claims  upon  the  in- 
^^^^  dividual  than  the  component  mem- 
•m»™Imi    '^'^'^  °f  **  have.     The  metaphysical 

and    misleading    analogies   between 

society  and  organism,  upon  which 
is  usually  founded  the  govemmentalist's  theory 
of  the  prerogatives  of  the  state,  anarchists  reject 
with  undisguised  contempt.  "The  community," 
or  "the  state,"  is  an  abstraction,  and  an  abstrac- 
tion has  neither  rights  nor  duties.  Individuals, 
and  individuals  only,  have  rights.  This  proposi- 
tion is  the  comer-stone  of  the  anarchistic  doc- 
trine, and  those  who  accept  it  are  bound  to  go  the 
full  length  of  anarchism.  For  if  the  community 
cannot  rightfully  compel  a  man  to  do  or  refrain 
from  doing  that  which  private  and  individual 
members  thereof  cannot  legitimately  force  him  to 
do  or  forego,  then  compulsory  taxation  and  com- 
pulsory cooperation  for  any  purpose  whatever  are 
wrong  in  principle,  and  government  is  merely 
another  name  for  aggression.  It  will  not  be  pre- 
tended that  one  private  individual  has  the  right 
to  tax  another  private  individual  without  his  con- 
sent; how,  then,  does  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  a  commimity  obtain  the  right  to  tax  the  minor- 
ity without  its  consent?     Having  outgrown  the 

dogma  of  the  divine  right  of  kings, 
So  Ethloal  democratic  coimtries  are  uncon- 
Vun^te  ^'^•""sly  erecting  the  dogma  of  the 
envarnmmt  divine  right  of  majorities  to  rule. 
woToniiiinH    ^j^g  absurdity  of  such  a  belief  is 

apparent.  Majorities,  minorities, 
and  any  other  combinations  of  individuals  are 
entitled  to  insist  on  respect  of  their  rights,  but 
not  on  violating  the  rights  of  others.  There  is 
one  ethical  standard,  not  two;  and  it  cannot  be 
right  for  government  to  do  that  which  would  be 
criminal  or  immoral  when  committed  by  individ- 
uals. Laws  of  social  life  are  not  made  at  the 
polls  or  in  legislative  assemblies;  they  have  to  be 
discovered  in  the  same  way  in  which  laws  of  other 
sciences  are  discovered.  Once  discovered,  ma- 
jorities are  botmd  to  observe  them  no  less  than 
mdividuals. 

As  already  stated,  the  anarchists  hold  that  the 
law  of  equal  freedom,  formulated  positively  by 
Si>encer  and  negatively  by  Kant,  is  a  scientific 
social  law  which  ought  to  guide  men  in  their 
various  activities  and  mutual  relations.  The 
logical  deductions  or  corollaries  of  this  law  show 
us  at  once  our  rights  and  our  duties.  Govern- 
ment violates  this  great  law  not  only  by  the  fact 
of  its  very  existence,  but  in  a  thousand  other 
ways.  Government  means  the  coercion  of  the 
non-invasive,  the  taxation  of  those  who  protest 
against  being  forced  to  join  the  political  organiza- 
tion set  up  by  the  majority.  It  enacts  statutes 
and  imposes  restraints  which  find  no  sanction  in 
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the  law  of  equal  freedom,  and  punishes  men  for 
disobeying  such  arbitrary  provisions.  It  is  true 
that  governments  profess  to  have  the  public 
welfare  in  view,  and  to  enforce  nothing  save  what 
moralit)r  and  justice  dictate.  Justice,  however, 
is  invariably  confounded  by  governments  with 
legalism,  and  by  the  enforcement  of  justice  they 
often  mean  the  enforcement  of  the  very  laws 
which  they  enact  in  violation  of  justice.  Thus 
laws  in  restraint  of  trade  and  of  exchange  are  en- 
forced in  the  name  of  justice,  whereas  jiistice 
demands  the  fullest  freedom  of  tr^de  and  ex- 
change. Strictly  speaking,  the  enforcement  of 
justice  cannot  tie  undertaken  by  government  at 
all,  since  a  government  that  shomd  attempt  to 
enforce  justice  would  have  to  begin  by  signing  its 
own  death-warrant.  A  government  that  would 
enforce  equal  freedom  and  let  the  inoffensive 
alone  would  be,  not  a  government,  but  a  volim- 
tanr  association  for  the  protection  of  rights. 

m  republican  countries  men  loosely  speak  of 
their  "free  government,"  their  "government  by 
consent."  In  reaUty  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
government  by  consent.  Majorities  rule,  and  the 
minorities  are  forced  to  acquiesce.  The  principle 
of  consent  is  clearly  fatal  to  govemmentalism, 
for  it  implies  the  right  of  the  non-invasive  to 
^nore  the  state  and  feline  to  accept  its  services. 
Ethically  a  man  has_  a  perfect  right  to  do  this,  for 
the  mere  refusal  to  join  the  political  organization 
(which  is  merely  an  insurance  association)  is  not 
a  breach  of  the  principle  of  equal  freedom.  Our 
"free  governments"  deny  this  right,  hence  they 
are  immoral.  They  cannot  become  moral  except 
by  ceasing  to  be  governments  and  becoming 
purely  voluntary  associations  for  defense. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  compulsory  taxa- 
tion and  compulsory  military  service,  on  the 
abolition  of  which  anarchists  alone  lay  stress 
(altho  they  readily  admit  that  the  police  func- 
tions of  government  will  be  the  last  to  disap- 
pear), there  is  little,  if  any,  difference  between 
anarchists  and  Spencerian  individualists,  on  the 
c^uestion  of  government  interference.  The  cessa- 
tion of  such  interference  with  economic  relations 
— with  the  issue  of  money,  banking,  wages,  trade, 
production,  etc. — is  advocated  on  the  ground 
that  the  solution  of  the  social  problems' is  to  be 
fotmd  in  liberty  rather  than  in  regulation,  in  free 
competition  rather  than  in  state  monopoly.  An- 
archists are  opposed  to  trusts  and  monopolies,  but 
they  would  not  substitute  public  for  private 
monopoly.  All  monopoly  rests  on  legal  privilege, 
on  injustice,  on  violations  of  equal  opportunity, 
and  therefore  the  anarchist  demands  equality  of 
opportunity  and  free  competition  rather  than 
restrictive,  paternalistic  relation  of  industry 
and  commerce.  On  the  subject  of  public  educa- 
tion, postal  service,  poor  laws,  sanitary  super- 
vision, etc.,  anarchists,  in  common  with  advanced 
individualists,  hold  that  government  interference 
is  as  pernicious  practicafly  as  it  is  unwarranted 
ethicsuly.  Corruption  and  inefficiency  are  evils 
inseparable  from  government  management,  and 
there  is  nothing  which  government  does  that  could 
not  be  done  ^tter  by  private  enterprise  imder 
free  competition. 

In  short,  the  anarchists  object  to  govemment- 
alism because  it  is  unethical,  as  well  as  unneces- 
sary and  inexpedient.  Government  is  either  the 
'will  of  one  man  or  the  will  of  a  number  of  men, 
large  or  small.  Now,  the  will  of  one  or  many  is 
not  a  criterion  of  right  and  justice,  while  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  conflicting  interests  of  the 


members  of  society  such  a  criterion  is  an  absolute 
necessity.     Majority  rule,  and  even  the  rule  of  a 
despot,  may  be,  under  certain  conditions,  prefer- 
able to  a  state  of  civil  chaos;  but  as  men  advance 
and  study  the  facts  of  their  own  development, 
they  begin  to  realize  the  truth  that  there  is  no 
relation  whatever  between  right  and  numbers, 
justice  and  force.     Majority  rule  is 
J-  ...       discredited  along  with  despotic  rule, 
S.  ^     and  ethical  science  becomes  the  sole 
jttmgt^jitmA  guide    and    authority.     The    social 
*""  laws  need  to  be  applied  and  enforced 

as  long  as  predatory  instincts  and 
invasive  tendencies  continue  to  manifest  them- 
selves in  human  relations,  and  this  necessitates 
the  maintenance  of  associations  for  the  protection 
of  freedom  and  the  punishment  of  aggression. 
But  the  governmental  method  is  not  adapted 
to  the  promotion  of  this  end.  Government  be- 
gins by  coercing  the  non-invasive  individual  into 
cooperation  for  defense  and  offense,  regardless  of 
the  fact  that  a  benevolent  despotism  is  not  a 
whit  more  defensible  than  a  selfish  despotism. 

In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  any  methods 
not  in  themselves  invasive  are  regarded  as  le- 
gitimate by  the  anarchists  in  the  rartherance  of 
their  cause.  But  they  rely  chiefly,  if  not  en- 
tirely, on  the  methods  of  education — theoretical 
propaganda  of  their  views — ^and  of  passive  resist- 
ance to  government.  In  violence,  so-called  pro- 
paganda by  deed  and  subterranean 
y<itlMi(ls  P'ot^'"£f  against  existing  institutions, 
they  do  not  Selieve.  Political  changes 
may  be  brought  about  by  revolu- 
tions, and  possibly  also  such  economic  changes 
as  are  contemplated  by  the  state  Socialists.  But 
freedom  can  rest  only  on  ideas  and  sentiments 
favorable  to  it,  and  revolutionary  demonstra- 
tions can  never  abolish  ignorance  and  the  spirit 
of  tyranny.  Freedom  cannot  be  forced  on  tnose 
who_are  not  fit  for  it.  The  emancipation  of 
the  "people  from  the  aggression  of  government 
must  come  through  their  own  deliberate  choice 
and  eSort.  Anarchists  can  but  disseminate  true 
political  teachings  and  expose  the  nature  and 
essence  of  govemmentalism.  Anarchists,  how- 
ever, do  not  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
vert the  whole  people  in  order  to  carry  their 
principles  into  practise.  A  strong  and  deter- 
mined minority  could,  while  remaining  passive, 
successfully  resist  the  attempt  of  government  to 
tax  them  and  otherwise  impose  its  will  upon  them. 
Public  opinion  would  not  approve  of  a  govern- 
ment campaign  of  violence  against  a  number  of 
intelligent  and  perfectly  honest  individuals 
banded  together  for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying 
on  their  legitimate  activities  and  asserting  their 
right  to  ignore  injunctions  and  prohibitions  hav- 
ing no  authority  rrom  an  ethical  point  of  view. 

Even  if  anarchists  believed  in  the  use  of  vio- 
lent methods — and  if  they  thought  that  violent 
resistance  to  government  would  hasten  their 
emancipation,  they  would  certainly  resort  to  it, 
since  it  is  not  immoral  or  invasive  to  use  force 
against  invaders — there  would  be  one  impor- 
tant difference  between  them  and  other  schools 
of  reformers.  Anarchists  would  not  prevent 
others  from  living  under  government  side  by 
side  with  them,  while  other  reformers  seek  to 
impose  their  schemes  on  the  whole  community 
in  which  they  live.  Thus  the  state  Socialists,  in 
pursuance  of  their  program  of  state  monopoly 
of  capital,  intend  to  suppress  all  competition  and 
all  rivalry  on  the  part  of  individual  owners  of 
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capital.  The  anarchists,  on  the  other  hand,  if 
allowed  to  remain  outside  of  the  governmental 
onnmization,  would  force  no  one  to  join  them  or 
foUow  their  example.  Still,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
anarchists  abjure  violence  even  in  their  own  in- 
terests, vividly  realizing  the  truth  that  the  prog- 
ress of  justice  and  freedom  is  arrested  in  a  state 
of  war.  Peace  is  an  essential  condition  to  the 
spread  of  rational  ideas  and  the  growth  of  the 
sentiment  of  toleration.  Appealing  as  they  do  to 
the  ideas  and  feelings  of  justice,  it  would  be  sui- 
cidal for  anarchists  to  encottrage  violence  and 
excite  the  lowest  passions  of  men  by  revolution- 
ary tactics. 

To  reform  by  ordinary  political  methods  the 
anarchists  are  also  opposed,  at  least  iwder  present 
conditions.  As  they  do  not  .seek  any  new  positive 
legislation,  they  can  expect  nothing  from  politics. 
They  demand  the  repeal  of  the  legislation  which 
improperly  restricts  men's  freedom  of  action,  and 
such  repeal  they  cannot  secure  while  being  in  a 
minority.  Whether  they  would  cooperate  with 
other  parties  in  attempting  to  carry  specific 
measures  of  repeal,  would  depend  largely  on  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  to  be  remembered  that,  while 
the  anarchists  are  strenuous  in  their  opposition 
to  every  vestige  of  government,  they  do  not 
expect  to  realize  then:  entire  program  at  one 
stroke.  They  are  prepared  for  very  slow  and 
gradual  reform,  and  would  welcome  the  success 
of  any  single  libertarian  proposal.  They  would 
rejoice  in  the  triimiph  of  the  free-trade  idea,  the 
repeal  of  the  laws  perpetuating  land  monopoly 
and  monetary  monopoly,  and  the  abolition  of 
special  privileges .  I  f  they  do  not  form  themselves 
into  a  political  party  for  the  purpose  of  attaining 
one  or  more  of^  these  objects,  it  is  because  they 
can  do  more  by  other  methods.  Moreover,  to 
enter  into  the  political  arena  is  to  recognize,  by 
implication,  the  principle  of  government.  To 
vote  is  to  coerce  or  to  threaten  coercion.  Behind 
the  ballot  is  the  bullet  of  the  soldier,  ready  to 
force  the  defeated  minority  into  submission.  The 
voter  does  not  luerely  assert  his  right  to  self- 
government  ;  he  sets  up  a  claim  to  govern  others. 
The  anarchist  cannot  employ  a  method  which 
would  put  him  in  such  a  false  light. 

Thus  the  anarchist  is  neither  a  government 
bomb-thrower  nor  a  revolutionary  bomb-thrower. 
He  objects  to  the  use  of  violence  by  the  govern- 
ment as  well  as  against  it.  He  restricts  nimself 
to  the  method  ot  education  and  such  passive 
resistance  as  is  exempUfied  by  a  refusal  to  pay 
taxes  or  rent  or  imp>c>rt  duties  on  commodities 
purchased  in  foreign  countries. 

Historical  Skstcb  or  Imdividualist  Anarcbish 

Philosophical  anarchist*  usually  regard  Proudhon  as  the 
founder  oi  their  school  of  social  science;  but  there  were  in 
America,  altho  far  less  widely  known,  men  entertaining  an- 
archistic views  before  Proudhon's  time.  We  will,  therefore, 
first  notice  the  anarchist  movement  in  America,  and  then  con- 
sider it  in  other  countries.  America,  or  at  least  the  United 
State*,  with  it*  e»Ay  extreme  individualism  and  fear  of  the 
state  (see  Cbmtralization),  was  the  fitting  birthplace  of 
anarchistic  thought. 

Josiah  Warrsn,  a  plain  and  only  moderately  educated  New 

Englander,  but  a  man  of  unusually  independent  and  earnest 

spirit,  was  probably  the  first  to  enunciate  precise  anarchistic 

conceptions.     He  had  become  interested  in 

the  social  views  and  plans  of  Robert  Owsh, 

JSllsk        **  ^■^"*  ''"^  '^^  taking  root  in  the  land:  had 

-|.  joined  the  Owenite  community  at  New  Har- 

Wamn       mony:  had  carefully  studied  its  principles  and 

mused  upon  its  failure,  till  finally,  about  iSsS, 

he  reached  the  conclusion  that  its  principles 

wef«  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  true  ones,  and  that  instead  of 

the  communistic  idea  of  each  working  for  all,  as  Owen  taught, 

the  true  way  to  produce  order,  harmony,  and  well-being  was 


for  each  to  live,  in  his  own  way,  absolutely  untmnmeled  1 
others,  so  far  as  be  did  not  intrude  upon  the  similar  privile| 
of  othen.  His  thoughts  took  especially  a  financial  turn,  ai 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  cost  was  the  true  limit  of  pric 
that  usury  and  profit  in  all  their  forms  were,  therefoi 
economically  wrong,  and,  moreovsr,  that  they  would  d! 
aptiear  under  perfectly  free  competition.  He  sought  to  p 
hu  ideas  into  practise,  to  actually  test  them  before  givx 
them  to  the  world,  and  therefore  started,  and  for  two  yes 
successfully  carried  on,  a  store  in  Cincinnati,  where  cost  w 
the  limit  of  price,  and  where  usury  and  |>rofit  were  eliminate 
Finding  that  be  was  doing  a  business  of  $150,000  a  year- 
laige  amount  for  Cincinnati  in  those  days — he  was  convino 
of  the  practicality  and  correctness  of  his  idea,  and  therefo 
closed  his  business  to  devote  his  life  to  the  propagation  oft 
ideas.  His  main  writings  were  "True  Civilisation,"  a  sho 
work,  first  published  in  1846,  and  "Equitable  Commerce 
in  which  he  elaborated  his  ideas  of  cost  as  the  limit  of  pric 
These  books  found  at  least  a  few  thoughtful  readers.  Stephc 
Peari  Andrews  declared  at  a  later  day  that  the  "True  Civi 
sation  "  was  the  text  and  basis  of  all  his  own  writings,  ai 
John  Stuart  Mill  refers  to  Warren  with  expressions  ol  deepc 
interest  and  respect. 

Others,  however,  were  thinking  in  the  same  line.    L 

Sander    Spooner  may  be  called  the  Nestor  of  anarchism, 

the  extreme  individualistic  school.     Commencing  public  li 

as  a  young  lawyer  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  he  fir 

showed   strong  analytic  and   argumentati' 

Otll^         powers  in  several  pamphlets  defending  Deis 

■         I  against  Christianity,  but  soon  passed  mote  ai 

*'''■"'"''■  more  into  sociological  studies  and  controveii 
coming  to  hold  and  defend  extreme  views 
to  individual  sovereignty  and  the  tyranny 
the  state.  As  early  as  1844  he  established  a  private  mail  b 
tween  Boston  and  New  York,  and  later  extended  it  to  Phil 
ddphia  and  Baltimore,  achieving  success,  until  at  last  cot 
pelled  to  stop,  owing  to  petty  and  constant  persecution  ai 
annoyance  from  the  ^venunent.  Prom  that  time  be  d 
voted  his  great  abilities  to  the  promulgation  of  his  idea 
During  the  antislavery  contest  he  did  good  work  as  an  aboi 
tionist,  and  incorporated  his  views  in  'The  Unconstitutia 
ality  of  Slavery."  His  legal  acumen  appears  in  his  "Trial  t 
Jury,"  in  which  he  reverts  to  the  early  and  true  meaning 
the  phrase — a  trial  by  one's  peers;  and  protests  against  tl 
absurd  and  monstrous  system  (as  he  claims  it  to  oe)  of  i 
noiance  and  injdstice  now  passing  under  that  name.  Ho 
far  he  carried  his  ideas  ap(>ears  in  an  unsigned  monogra( 
from  his  pen,  entitled  "  Revolution." 

Stephen  Pearl  Andrews  was  a  disciple  of  Wanen.  y 
Warren  especially  studied  economic  questions,  so  Andrei 
studied  the  family  and  marriage.  His  "Science  of  Society 
published  in  1850,  is  still  considered  by  philosophical  ana 
chists  a  classic  on  the  subject.  Warren  himself  declared  it 
better  statement  of  his  owii  ideas  than  he  himself  could  writ 
(For  further  accotmt,  see  Andrews.) 

We  now  first  come  to  the  influence  of  Proudhon  in  Americ 
Col.  William  B.  Greene,  of  Boston,  being  the  first  in  th 
ootmtry  known  to  have  declared  himself  a  follower  of  tl 
^reat  rrenchman.  Colonel  Greene's  book  on  "  Mutual  Ban 
ing  "  is  one  of  the  most  acute  and  searching  inquiries  into  tl 
monetary  problems  to  be  found  in  the  literature  on  the  su' 
iect.  Colonel  Greene  was  a  keen,  logical  thinker  and  a  pr 
found  scholar.  He  was  a  remarkably  witty  speaker  at 
writer,  arid  his  book,  entitled  "Socialistic,  Commnnisti 
Mutiuilistic,  and  Financial  Fragments,"  shows  his  power  at 
versatility.  E.  H.  Heywood,  a  writer  on  various  subject 
was  another  disciple  of  Warren.  He  is  the  author  of  a  nur 
ber  of  very  able  pamphlets.  Charles  T.  Fowler,  also  a  di 
ciple  of  Warren,  was  a  Unitarian  minister  when  he  first  f< 
under  the  influence  of  Warren.  He  studied  Proudhon,  ar 
after  leaving  the  church  devoted  himself  t»the  propaganda 
anarchistic  doctrines.  He  died  leaving  an  admirable  seri 
of  pamphlets  on  social  and  economic  problems. 

These  men,  however,  while  holding  essentially  anarch! 

views,  and  contributing,  severally,  to  the  development 

anarchism  in  the  United  States,  did  not  adopt  the  nan 

anarchist,  and  did  not  really  start  the  movement  which  hi 

taken  such  definite  shape  tmder  that  distin 

tive  denomination.     The  man  who,  assimil 

Pfffgllt       ting  and  profiting  by  the  teaching  of  Proudh< 

■J.  1 1 Warren,  Greene,  and  the  American  and  En 

wnwn  jigi,  individualists,  formulated  a  consistei 
and  comprehensive  anarchistic  philosoph 
and  started  the  practical  anarchistic  mov 
ment  is  Benjamin  R.  Tuckbr,  the  editor  of  Libtrty,  the  orga 
of  anarchism.  Mr.  Tucker  was  a  young  man,  a  student  ' 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  when  he,  becon 
ing  interested  in  social  reform,  sought  the  acquaintance 
Warren  and  Greene.  The  latter  called  his  attention  ' 
Proudhon's  "What  is  Property?"  and  so  impressed  was  I 
with  the  originality  and  value  of  that  revolutionary  (in  i 
intellectttsl  sense)  and  epoch-making  work,  that  he  set  hie 
self  the  task  of  translating  it  into  English.  No  work  has  ew 
enjoyed  the  privilege  of  a  more  competent  rendering  in' 
another  language.  The  vigor  and  eloquence  of  Proudhon 
style  was  fully  preserved  in  the  translation,  and  to  this  is  di 
a  large  share  01  the  influence  exerted  by  Proudhon's  work 
America  and  England.  A  few  years  later  Mr.  Tucker  starti 
his  periodical,  Libtrly,  which  has  been  for  more  than  t« 
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d«cmd«»  the  leoognued  authority  on  anuchUm.  Mr.  Tucker 
does  not  ittictly  follow  Pioudhon,  any  more  than  he  strictly 
follows  Warren.  He  rejects  the  inconsistencies  of  the  former 
as  be  does  the  crudities  of  the  latter.  He  may  be  said  to  have 
ortammd  the  various  anarchistic  ideas — eoonomic,  political, 
etc — into  a  coherent  and  systematic  whole.  Where  Proud- 
hon  was  vague  and  Warren  inadequate,  Mr.  Tucker  is  dear, 
logical,  consistent,  and  scientific.  Mr.  Tucker  has  influenced 
a  consi<teiable  number  of  able  men  in  ioumalism  and  other 
professions,  as  well  as  some  of  the  prominent  men  in  the  labor 
movement.  We  will  only  mention  here  the  name  of  Dyer  D. 
Lum.  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  early  Greenback  movement. 
Mr.  Lum,  while  sympathising  to  some  extent  with  the  methods 
of  revolutionary  reiormers,  was  for  several  years  before  his 
death  a  vigorous  and  scholarly  champion  of  the  economic  and 
political  ideas  of  anarchism. 

The  growth  of  anarchism  has  not  been  rapid,  and  its 
history  is  not  eventful  or  sensational.  Its  indirect  in- 
fluences, however,  have  wrought  great  chan^  in  social 
adence  and  in  the  intellectual  attitude  of  sociologists  and 
reformers. 

In  Euro{>e,  the  real  history  of  philosophic  anarchism  begins 
with  PaouDHON.     We  study  him  here  but  in  brief,  in  relation 
to  the  nwvement  of  anarchism.     Bom  in  1809,  after  a  bitter 
personal  experience  with  poverty  and  ill-paid 
work,  he  published  in  1840  his  great  work, 
Xvopt       "What  is  Property?"     Of  this  an  admirer 
says:  "  He  first  with  genius,  and  with  learning 
and  acumen  rarely  equaled,  pleaded  for  ab- 
solute liberty  of  the  individual  and  the  doing  away  with 
all  government.      Property  in  its  modem  sense  he  snowed 
to  be,  not  the  product  of  individual  labor  on  the  part  of  the 
owner  of  the  property,  but  the  product  of  the  labor  of  others, 
taken  from  tnem  by  legalised  wrong,  or  by  aid  of  monopolies 
and  class  legislation  created  by  the  State.    Hence  the  truth 
of  his  celenated  sentence,  'Property  is  theft.'     The  cure, 
he  atfued,  was  to  do  away  with  all  government,  and  th^ 
each  individual  coyld  retain  that  which  be  had  produced,  so 
that  justice  and  order  and  well-being  would  be  the  result  of 
liberty." 

The  book  exposed  him  to  new  nersecution  from  the  govern- 
ment and  learned  societies,  whicn  continued  more  or  less  to 
his  death  in  i86s.  He  passed  much  of  his  life  in  Belgium, 
banished  from  Prance.  Yet  he  was  ever  active  and  at  times 
popular  in  France.  He  was  elected  in  1S48  to  the  Constituent 
Aicembly  by  77,000  votes,  which,  together  with  his  fre- 
quent imprisonments  and  banishments,  as  well  as  the  su|>- 
preasion  of  his  books,  shows  his  power  and  influence  in  his 
generation.  Yet  few  followed  him  understandingly.  Proud- 
ben  himself  declared  that  even  those  who  voted  for  him 
did  not  understand  his  views.  He  believed  that  in  America 
(as  seems  to  be  the  case)  his  thoughts  would  first  take 
root.  His  principal  writings  besides  the  above-named  are: 
*"rbe  Creation  of  Order  in  Humanity"  (1843);  "A  System 
of  Economical  Contradictions"  (1848):  "Justice  in  the  Rev- 
dnttonand  in  the  Church"  (1858);  "Justice"  (revised  edi- 
tion, 18S9-60), 

Pronohon  was  right;  few  followed  him  understandingly. 
The  movement  that  sprang  from  his  teachings  has  in  the  main, 
in  Europe,  been  anarchist  communism,  which  is  no  more  like 
philoeophic  anarchism  than  Proudhon  was  like  Bakounin. 
The  real  followers  of  Proudhon  and  philosophical  anarchism, 
in  Europe,  can  almost  be  counted  on  one's  fingers,  tho  their 
influence  has  been  more  marked  than  this  might  seem  to  in- 
dicate. 

In  Germany  Caspar  Schmidt,  better  known  under  his  nam 
dt  plmm*  of  Max  Sttmer,  laid  what  some  regard  as  the  ethical 
foundations  of  anarchism  in  his  "  Der  Einzige  und  sein  Eigen- 
thum"  (1845).  John  Henry  Mackay,  a  Scotchman  by  birth, 
but  with  a  German  mother,  and  brought  up  in  Germany  from 
boyhood,  has  developed  philosophic  anarchism  in  poems,  a 
novel  ("The  Anarchists,"  translated  into  English,  1891),  and 
other  works.  In  Englaad  philosophic  anarchism  under  this 
name  has  had  scarcely  any  development  at  all;  but  perhaps 
this  is  only  because  so  much  of  its  individualism,  of  which 
there  has  been  considerable  development,  has  come  so  near 
to  phDoaophic  anarchism  in  such  writers  as  Herbert  Spencer, 
Auberoo  Herbert,  Wordsworth  Oonisthorpe,  Thomas  Mac- 
kay. Frederick  Millar,  and  others. 

Victor  S.  Yauos. 
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n. — Anarchist  Communiim 

The  foUowinE  statement  of  anarchist  com- 
mtinism  is  abrid0ed  from  a  tract  on  "The  Place 
of  Anarchism  in  Socialistic  Evolution,"  by  Pierre 
A.  Kropotkin: 

"All  things  belong  to  all,  and  provided  that 
men  and  women  contribute  their  share  of  labor 
for  the  production  of  necessaiy  objects,  they  are 
entitled  to  their  share  of  all  that  is  produced  by 
the  community  at  large.  'But  this  is  commu- 
nism,' you  may  say.  Yes,  it  is  commtmism,  but  it 
is  the  commtmism  which  no  longer  speaks  in  the 
name  of  religion  or  of  the  State,  but  m  the  name 
of  the  people.  .  .  .  The  tendency  of  this  closing 
century  is  toward  communism,  not  the  monastic 
or  barrack-room  communism  formerly  advocated, 
but  the  free  communism  which  places  the  products 
reaped  or  manufactured  in  common  at  the  dis- 
posal of  all,  leaving  to  each  the  liberty  to  consume 
them  as  he  pleases  in  his  own  home. 

"This  is  the  solution  of  which  the  mass  of  the 
people  can  most  readily  take  hold,  and  it  is  the 
solution  which  the  people  demand  at  the  most 
solemn  epochs.  In  1848  the  formula  'From 
each  according  to  his  abilities,  to  each  according 
to  his  needs'  was  the  one  which  went  straight  to 
the  heart  of  the  masses,  and  if  they  acclaimed 
the  republic  and  tmiversal  stiffrage,  it  was  because 
they  hoped  to  attain  to  communism  through 
them.  In  1871,  also,  when  the  people  besieged 
in  Paris  desired  to  make  a  supreme  effort  to  resist 
the_  invader,  what  was  their  demand  ?  That  free 
rations  should  be  served  out  to  every  one.  Let 
all  articles  be  put  into  one  common  stock  and  let 
them  be  distributed  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  each.  Let  each  one  take  freely  of  all 
that  is  abundant,  and  let  those  objects  which 
are  less  plentiful  be  distributed  more  sparingly 
and  in  due  proportions — this  is  the  solution  which 
the  mass  of  the  workers  understand 
jfffig^  best.  This  is  also  the  system  which 
is  commonly  practised  in  the  rural 
districts  (of  France) .  So  long  as  the 
common  lands  afford  abundant  pasture,  what 
.commtme  seeks  to  restrict  their  nise?  When 
brushwood  and  chestnuts  are  plentiful,  what 
commtme  forbids  its  members  to  take  as  much  as 
they  want?  And  when  the  larger  wood  begins 
to  grow  scarce,  what  course  does  the  peasant 
adopt  ?     The  allowancing  of  individuals. 

"Let  us  take  from  the  common  stock  the  arti- 
cles which  are  abundant,  and  let  those  objects 
whose  production  is  more  restricted  be  served 
out  in  allowances  according  to  requirements, 
giving;  preference  to  children  and  old  persons — 
that  IS  to  say,  to  the  weak.  And,  moreover,  let 
all  be  consumed  not  in  public,  but  at  home,  ac- 
cording to  individual  tastes  and  in  company 
with  one's  family  and  friends.  This  is  the  ideal 
of  the  masses. 

"But  it  is  not  enough  to  argue  about  'com- 
mtmism' and  'expropnation';  it  is  fiuthermore 
necessary  to  know  who  should  have  the  manage- 
ment of  the  common  patrimony,  and  it  is  espe- 
cially on  this  question  that  different  schools  of 
Socialists  are  opposed  to  one  another,  some  desir- 
ing authoritarian  communism,  and  others,  like 
ourselves,  declaring  unreservedly  in  favor  of 
anarchist  communism.  In  order  to  judge  be- 
tween these  two,  let  us  return  once  again  to  our 
starting  point,  the  revolution  of  the  last  century. 

"In  overturning  royalty  the  Revolution  pro- 
claimed the  sovereignty  of  the  i>eople;  but,  by 
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an  inconsistency  which  was  very  natural  at  that 
time,  it  proclaimed  not  a  permanent  sovereignty, 
but  an  intermittent  one,  to  be  exercised  at  certain 
intervals  only,  for  the  nomination  of  deputies 
supposed  to  represent  the  people.  In  reality  it 
copied  its  institutions  from  the  representative 
government  of  England.  The  Revolution  was 
drowned  in  blood,  and,  nevertheless,  representa- 
tive government  became  the  watchword  of  Eu- 
rope. All  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Russia, 
has  tried  it,  under  all  possible  forms,  from  gov- 
ernment based  on  a  property  qualification  to  the 
direct  government  of  the  httle  Swiss  republics. 
But,  strange  to  say,  just  in  proportion  as  we  have 
approached  nearer  to  the  ideal  of  a  representative 
government,  elected  by-a  perfectly  free  universal 
suffrage,  in  that  same  proportion  have  its  essen- 
tial vices  become  manifest  to  us,  till  we  have 
clearly  seen  that  this  mode  of  government  is 
radically  defective.  Is  it  not,  indeed,  absurd  to 
take  a  certain  number  of  men  from  out  the  mass, 
and  to  intrust  them  with  the  management  of  all 
public  affairs,  saying  to  them,  'Attend  to  these 
matters;  we  exonerate  ourselves  from  the  task  by 
laying  it  upon  you;  it  is  for  you  to  make  laws 
on  all  manner  of  subjects — armaments  and  mad 
dogs,  observatories  and  chimneys,  instruction 
an» street-sweeping;  arrange  these  things  as  you 
please  and  make  laws  about  them,  since  you  are 
the  chosen  ones  whom  the  people  have  voted  capa- 
ble of  doing  everything'  ?  It  appears  to  me  that 
if  a  thoughtful  and  honest  man  were  offered  such  a 
post  he  would  answer  somewhat  in  this  fashion : 

"'You  intrust  me  with  a  task  which  I  am  un- 
able to  fulfil.  I  am  unacquainted  with  most  of 
the  questions  upon  which  I  shall  be  called  on  to 
legislate.  I  shall  either  have  to  work  to  some 
extent  in  the  dark,  which  will  not  be  to  your  ad- 
vantage, or  I  shall  appeal  to  you  and  summon 
meetings  in  which  you  will  yourselves  seek  to 
come  to  an  understanding  on  the  questions  at 
issue,  in  which  case  my  office  will  be  imnecessary. 
If  you  have  formed  an  opinion  and  have  formu- 
lated it,  and  if  you  are  anxious  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  others  who  have  also  formed 
an  opinion  on  the  same  subject,  then  all  vou  need, 
do  is  to  communicate  with  your  neighbors  and 
send  a  delegate  to  come  to  an  under- 

•  ^^^^»  standing  with  other  delegates  on  this 
'^B^"^"'*  specific  question;  but  you  will  cer- 
tainly reserve  to  yourselves  the  right 
of  taking  an  ultimate  decision;  you  will  not  m- 
trust  your  delegate  with  the  making  6f  laws  for 
you.  This  is  how  scientists  and  business  men  act 
each  time  that  they  have  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment.' 

"But  the  above  reply  would  be  a  repudiation 
of  the  representative  system,  and  nevertheless 
it  is  a  faithful  expression  of  the  idea  which  is 
growing  everywhere  since  the  vices  of  represent- 
ative government  have  been  exposed  in  all  their 
nakedness.  Our  age,  however,  has  gone  still 
further,  for  it  has  begun  to  discuss  the  rights  of 
the  State  and  of  society  in  relation  to  the_  indi- 
vidual; people  now  ask  to  what  point  the  inter- 
ference of  the  State  is  necessary  in  the  multitudi- 
nous functions  of  society. 

"Do  we  require  a  government  to  educate  our 
children?  Only  let  the  worker  have  leisure  to 
instruct  himself,  and  you  will  see  that,  through 
the  free  initiative  of  parents  and  of  persons  fond 
of  tuition,  thousands  of  educational  societies  and 
schools  of  all  kinds  will  spring  up,  rivaling  one 
another  in  the  excellence  of  their  teaching.    If 


we  were  not  crusht  by  taxation  and  exploited 
by  employers,  as  we  now  are,  could  we  not  our- 
selves do  much  better  than  is  now  done  for  us? 
The  great  centers  would  initiate  progress  and  set 
the  example,  and  you  may  be  sure  that  the  prog- 
ress realized  would  be  incomparably  superior  to 
what  we  now  attain  through  our  ministries.  Is 
the  State  even  necessary  for  the  defense  of  a 
territory?  If  armed  brigands  attack  a  people,  is 
not  that  same  people  armed  with  good  weapons 
the  surest  rampart  to  oppose  to  the  foreign  ag- 
gressor? Standing  armies  are  always  beaten  by 
invaders,  and  history  teaches  that  the  latter  are 
to  be  repulsed  by  a  popular  rising  alone.  While 
government  is  an  excellent  machine 
Ke  KMd  of  *°  protect  monopoly,  has  it  ever  been 

tlM  Btat*  ^  ^  protect  us  against  ill-disposed 
^^  persons?  Does  it  not,  by  creating 
misery,  increase  the  number  of 
crimes  instead  of  diminishing  them?  In  estab- 
lishing prisons  into  which  multitudes  of  men, 
women,  and  children  are  thrown  for  a  time,  in 
order  to  come  forth  infinitely  worse  than  when 
they  went  in,  does  not  the  State  maintain  nur- 
series of  vice  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers? 
In  obliging  us  to  commit  to  others  the  care  of  our 
affairs,  does  it  not  create  the  most  terrible  vice  of 
societies — indifference  to  public  matters?  .  .  . 

"Let  others,  if  they  will,  advocate  industrial 
barracks  or  the  monastery  of  authoritarian  com- 
munism, we  declare  that  the  tendency  of  society  is 
in  an  opposite  direction.  We  foresee  millions  and 
millions  of  groups  freely  constituting  themselves 
for  the  satisfaction  of  all  the  varied  needs  of 
human  beings — some  of  these  groups  organized 
by  quarter,  street,  and  house;  others  extending 
hands  across  the  walls  of  cities  over  frontiers  and 
oceans.  All  of  these  will  be  composed  of  human 
beings  who  will  combine  freely,  and  after  having 
performed  their  share  of  productive  labor  wiU 
meet  together,  either  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sumption, or  to  produce  objects  of  art  or  luxury, 
or  to  advance  science  in  a  new  direction.  This  is 
the  tendency  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  we 
follow  it ;  we  only  ask  to  develop  it  freely  without 
any  governmental  interference.  Individual  lib- 
ertyl  'Take  pebbles,'  said  Fourrier,  'put  them 
into  a  box  and  shake  them,  and  they  will  arrange 
themselves  in  a  mosaic  that  you  could  never  get 
by  intrusting  to  any  one  the  work  of  arranging 
them  harmoniously. 

"Now  let  me  pass  to  another  part  of  my  sub- 
ject— the  most  important  with  respect  to  the 
future. 

"There  is  no  more  room  for  doubting  that 
religions  are  going;  the  nineteenth  century  has 
given  them  their  death-blow.  But  religions — 
all  religions — have  a  double  composition.  They 
contain,  in  the  first  place,  a  primitive  cosmogony, 
a  rude  attempt  at  explainmg  nature,  and  they 
furthermore  contain  a  statement  of  the  public 
morality  bom  and  developed  within  the  mass  of 
the  people.  But  when  we  throw  religions  over- 
board or  store  them  among  our  public  records  as 
historical  curiosities,  shaU  we  also  relegate  to 
museums  the  moral  principles  which  they  con- 
tain? This  has  sometimes  been  done,  and  we 
have  seen  people  declare  that  as  they  no  longer 
believed  in  the  various  religions,  so  they  despised 
morality  and  boldly  proclaimed  the  maxim  of 
bourgeois  selfishness,  'Every  one  for  himself.' 
But  a  society,  human  or  animal,  cannot  exist 
without  certain  rules  and  moral  habits  springing 
up  within  it;  religion  may  go,  morality  remains. 
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If  we  were  to  come  to  consider  that  a  man  did 
well  in  lying,  deceiving  his  neighbors,  or  pltmder- 
ing  them  when  possible  (this  is  the  middle-class 
btisiness  morality) ,  we  should  come  to  such  a  pass 
that  we  could  no  longer  live  together.  You  might 
assure  me  of  your  friendship,  but  perhaps  you 
might  only  do  so  in  order  to  rob  me  more  easily; 
you  might  i>Tomise  to  do  a  certain  thing  for  me, 
only  to  deceive  me;  you  might  promise  to  forward 
a  letter  for  me,  and  you  might  steal  it,  just  like  an 
ordinary  governor  of  a  jail.  Under  such  condi- 
tions society  would  become  impossible,  and  this 
is  so  generally  understood  that  the  repudiation 
of  religions  in  no  way  prevents  pub- 
SOiiial  BU*  ^^^  morality  from  bemg  maintained, 
■^^^^  developed,   and   raised  to  a  higher 

and  ever  higher  standard.  This 
fact  is  so  striking  that  philosophers  seek  to  ex- 
plain it  by  the  principles  of  utilitarianism,  and 
recently  Spencer  sought  to  base  the  morality 
which  exists  among  us  upon  physiological  causes 
and  the  needs  connected  with  the  preservation  of 
the  race. 

"Let  me  give  you  an  example  in  order  to  ex- 
plain to  you  what  ve  think  on  the  matter. 

"A  child  is  drowning,  and  four  men  who  stand 
upon  the  bank  see  it  struggling  in  the  water. 
O^e  of  them  does  not  stir;  he  is  a  partizan  of 
'Each  one  for  himself,'  the  maxim  of  the  com- 
mercial middle  class;  this  one  is  a  brute,  and  we 
need  not  speak  of  him  further.  The  next  one 
reasons  thus:  'If  I  save  the  child,  a  good  report  - 
of  my  action  will  be  made  to  the  Ruler  of  heaven, 
and  the  Creator  will  reward  me  by  increasing  my 
flocks  and  my  ser&,'  and  thereupon  he  plunges 
into  the  water.  Is  he,  therefore,  a  moral  man? 
Clearly  not  I  He  is  a  shrewd  calculator,  that  is 
all.  "The  third,  who  is  a  utilitarian,  reflects  thus 
(or  at  least  utilitarian  philosophers  represent 
him  as  so  reasoning):  'Pleasures  can  be  classed 
in  two  categories,  inferior  pleasures  and  higher 
ones.  To  save  the  life  of  any  one  is  a  superior 
pleasure,  infinitely  more  intense  and  more  durable 
than  others;  therefore,  I  will  save  the  child.'  Ad- 
mitting that  any  man  ever  reasoned  thus,  would 
he  not  be  a  terrible  egotist?  and,  moreover, 
could  we  ever  be  sure  that  his  sophistical  brain 
would  aot  at  some  given  moment  cause  his  will 
to  incline  toward  an  inferior  pleasure — that  is  to 
say,  toward  refraining  from  troubling  himself? 
There  remains  the  foiuth  individual.  This  man 
has  been  brought  up  from  his  childhood  to  feel 
himself  one  with  the  rest  of  humanity;  from  his 
childhood  he  has  always  regarded  men  as  possess- 
ing interests  in  common;  he  has  accustomed  him- 
seu  to  suffer  when  his  neighbors  suffer,  and  to  feel 
happy  when  every  one  arotmd  him  is  happy.  Di- 
rectly he  hears  the  heartrending  cry  of  the  mother, 
he  leaps  into  the  water,  not  through  reflection,  but 
by  instinct ;  and  when  she  thanl^  him  for  saving 
her  child,  he  says,  'What  have  I  done  to  deserve 
thanks,  my  good  woman  ?  I  am  happy  to  see  you 
happy;  I  have  acted  from  natural  impulse,  and 
could  not  do  otherwise! ' 

"You  recognize  in  this  case  the  truly  moral 
man,  and  f^l  that  the  others  are  only  egotists 
in  comparison  with  him.  The  whole  anarchist 
morality  is  represented  in  this  example.  It  is 
^e  morality  oi  a  people  which  does  not  look  for 
the  sun  at  midnight — a  morality  without  com- 
pulsion or  authority,  a  morality  of  habit.  Let 
us  create  circumstances  in  which  man  shall  not 
be  led  to  deceive  nor  exploit  others,  and  then 
by  the  very  force  of  things  the  moral  level  of 


humanity  will  rise  to  a  height  hitherto  unknown. 
Men  are  certainly  not  to  be  moralized  by  teach^g 
them  a  moral  catechism;  tribunals  and  prisons 
do  not  diminish  vice — they  pour  it  over  society  in 
floods.  Men  are  to  be  moralized  only  by  placing 
them  in  a  position  which  shall  contribute  to  de- 
velop in  them  those  habits  which  are  social,  and 
to  weaken  those  which  are  not  so.  A  morality 
which  has  become  instinctive  is  the  true  moral- 
ity, the  only  morality  which  endures  while  re- 
ligions and  systems  of  philosophy  pass  away. 

"Let  us  now  combine  the  three  preceding  ele- 
ments, and  we  shall  have  anarchy  and  its  place  in 
socialistic  evolution. 

"Emancipation  of  the  producer  from  the  yoke 
of  capital;  production  in  common  and  free  con- 
sumption of  all  the  products  of  the  common 
labor. 

"Emancipation  from  the  governmental  yoke; 
free  development  of  individuals  in  groups  and 
federations;  free  organization  ascending  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex,  according  to  mutual  needs 
and  tendencies. 

"Emancipation  from  religious  morality;  free 
morality,  without  compulsion  or  authority,  de- 
velopine  itself  from  social  life  and  becoming 
habituu. 

"The  above  is  no  dream  of  students,  it  is  a 
conclusion  which  results  from  an  analysis  of  the 
tendencies  of  modem  society;  anarchist 'com- 
munism is  the  union  of  the  two  fundamental 
tendencies  of  our  society — a  tendency 
TnnilM.inwt»i  toward  economic  equality  and  a  tend- 
TendsaolM  ^"^'^^  toward  political  liberty.  So 
long  as  communism  presented  itself 
imdier  an  authoritarian  form,  which 
necessarily  implies  government,  armed  with  much 
greater  power  than  that  which  it  possesses  to-day, 
inasmuch  as  it  implies  economic  in  addition  to 
political  power — so  long  as  this  was  the  case 
communism  met  with  no  suiflcient  response.  Be- 
fore 1848  it  could,  indeed,  sometimes  excite  for  a 
moment  the  enthusiasm  of  the  worker  who  was 
prepared  to  submit  to  any  all-powerful  govern- 
ment, provided  it  would  release  him  from  the 
terrible  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  but  it 
left  the  true  friends  of  liberty  indifferent. 

"Anarchist  communism  maintains  that  most 
valuable  of  all  conquests — ^individual  liberty — 
and  moreover  extends  it  and  gives  it  a  solid  basis 
^-economic  liberty — without  which  political  lib- 
erty is  delusive;  it  does  not  ask  the  individual 
who  has  rejected  God,  the  tmiversal  tyrant,  God 
the  king,  and  God  the  Parliament,  to  give  unto 
himself  a  god  more  terrible  than  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding— (Md  the  community,  or  to  abdicate  u{>on 
its  altar  his  independence,  his  will,  his  tastes,  and 
to  renew  the  vow  of  asceticism  which  he  formerly 
made  before  the  crucified  God.  It  says  to  him, 
on  the  contrary,  'No  society  is  free  so  long  as  the 
individual  is  not  sol  -  Do  not  seek  to  modify 
society  by  imposing  upon  it  an  authority  which 
shall  make  everything  right;  if  you  do,  you  will 
fail  as  popes  and  emperors  have  failed.  Modify 
society  so  that  your  fellows  may  not  be  any  longer 
your'  enemies  by  the  force  of  circumstances; 
abolish  the  conditions  which  allow  some  to  monop- 
olize the  fruit  of  the  labor  of  others ;  and  instead 
of  attempting  to  construct  society  from  top  to 
bottom,  or  from  the  center  to  the  circumference, 
let  it  develop  itself  freely  from  the  simple  to  the 
composite,  fey  the  free  union  of  free  groups. 
This  course,  which  is  so  much  obstructed  at 
present,  is  the  true,  forward  march  of  society; 
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do  not  seek  to  hinder  it,  do  not  turn  yrowr  back 
on  progress,  but  march  along[  with  it!  Then 
the  sentiment  of  sociability  wmch  is  common  to 
htiman  beings,  as  it  is  to  all  animals  living  in 
society,  will  be  able  to  develop  itself  freely,  be- 
cause our  fellows  will  no  longer  be  otu'  enemies, 
and  we  shall  thus  arrive  at  a  state  of  things  in 
which  each  individual  will  be  able  to  give  free 
rein  to  his  incUnations,  and  even  to  his  passions, 
without  any  other  restraint  than  the  love  and 
respect  of  those  who  surround  him.' 

This  is  our  ideal,  and  it  is  the  ideal  which 
lies  deep  in  the  hearts  of  peoples— of  all  peoples. 
We  know  full  well  that  this  ideal  will  not  be  at- 
tained without  violent  shocks;  the  close  of  this 
century  has  a  formidable  revolution  in  store  for 
us;  whether  it  be^s  in  France,  Germany,  Spain, 
or  Russia,  it  will  De  a  European  one,  and  spread- 
ing with  the  same  rapidity  as  that  of  our  fathers, 
the  heroes  of  1848,  it  will  set  all  Europe  in  a  blaze. 
This  coming  revolution  will  not  aim  at  a  mere 
change  of  government,  but  will  have  a  social 
character;  the  work  of  expropriation  will  com- 
mence, and  exploiters  will  be  driven  out.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  this  will  be  done  independently 
of  the  will  of  individuals,  and  when  hands  are 
laid  on  private  property  we  shall  arrive  at  com- 
munism, because  we  snail  be  forced  to  do  so. 
Communism,  however,  cannot  be  either  authori- 
tarian or  parliamentary,  it  must  either  be  an- 
archist or  non-existent;  the  mass  of  the  people 
does  not  desire  to  trust  itself  again  to  any  savior, 
but  will  seek  to  organize  itself  by  itself." 

History  and  Msthom  of  Amarcbist  Communism 

An«rchist-communiim,  tho  more  or  leu  indebted  to  the 
thoughts  of  Rouaeeau,  Pixmdbon,  Rugc  and  others,  owes  it« 
origin  u  a  movement  to  the  Russian  Bakounin.  Bom  of 
aristocratic  and  even  princely  parentage, 
Michael  Bakounin,  at  fint  an  olBcer  in  the 
Origllt  Russian  army,  threw  up  his  commission  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  disgusted  by  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  government  and  the  oonseouent 
sufferings  of  the  poor,  and  studied  philosophy,  reading  Heget 
and  Schopenhauer  in  St.  Petersburg  ana  Berlin.  Coming 
into  revolutionary  circles  mainly  under  the  influence  (X 
Arnold  Ruge,  who  represented  the  extreme  Hegelian  left, 
Bakounin  took  part  in  the  Dresden  insurrection  of  1848,  and 
was  arrested  and  condemned  to  death,  but  eventually  handed 
over  to  the  Russians  and  imprisoned  in  SchlOsselberg  and  in 
185s  sent  to  Siberia,  whence,  however,  he  eventually  escaped 
through  Japan  and  the  United  States,  and  in  186 1  appeared 
in  London,  a  revolutionist,  declared  by  his  enemies  to  be 
half  erased  by  his  years  of  suffering  ana  imprisonment.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  he  threw  himself  into  revolutionary  propaganda 
of  every  Idna,  mainly  as  an  Internationalist,  but  sometimes  as 
a  Panslavist,  and  occasionally  as  a  Nihilist.  Switserland, 
Italy,  and  southern  France  were  the  main  scenes  of  his  efforts, 
but  lie  contrived  to  fill  all  Europe  with  his  spirit  of  revolution. 
Gradually  his  utterances  became  wilder  ana  his  position  more 
extreme.  He  commenced  to  preach  the  gospel  of  pan-de- 
struction. When  the  Intbrnational  was  founded  m  Lon- 
don under  the  presidency  of  Marx  in  1864,  Bakounin  did 
not  at  first  connect  himself  with  it.  But  later,  realizing  what 
capital  could  be  made  of  it,  be  threw  himself  into  the  move- 
ment, and  almost  captured  the  Intenwtional  for  anarchism. 
He  did  capture  it  in  Italy,  Spain,  southern  France,  Belgium, 
and  to  a  large  extent  in  Switserland  and  other  countries.  In 
1873,  however,  Marx  as  president  contrived  to  have  the  con- 
gress of  the  International  called  at  The  Hague,  where  Bakounin 
could  not  come,  since  he  was  only  secure  in  Switzerland,  and 
would  have  been  arrested  in  traversing  any  country  through 
which  he  could  have  reached  The  Hague.  At  this  cuilgieas, 
therefore,  the  adherents  of  Bakounin  were  defeated,  and  the 
General  Council  of  the  International  was  transferred  to  New 
York  City.  It  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  International:  but 
out  of  the  split  came  the  modem  movements  of  demo- 
cratic socialism  and  anarchist-communism,  economic  schools 
which,  altbo  previous  to  1871  more  or  less  confounded,  are 
now  utterly  distinct  and  even  opposed.  The  ultimate  ideals 
of  the  followers  of  Marx  and  Bakounin  were  not,  however,  so 
different.  They  both  believed  in  communism,  and  com- 
munism was  the  early  name  for  all  socialism  as  well  as  for 
anarchist-communism;  the  split  came  in  methods.  The  fed- 
lowers  of  Bakounin  believed  in  destroying  the  State;  Marx 
stood  for  capturing,  the  State  by  legitimate  political  means. 


and  through  the  State  establishing  the  Soda!  Democracy  or 
communism.  Both  opposed  the  present  State ;  but  one  sought 
to  overturn  it  at  once  by  force,  the  other  sought  to  capture  it 
and  use  it. 

For  a  considerable  time  the  anarchist-communists,  es- 
pecially in  the  southern  countries,  were  stronger  than  the 
Soci^ts.  The  working  classes  did  not  see  the  strength  of  the 
Socialist  program.  Anarchist-communism  appealed  to  revo- 
lutionary deed.  Words,  its  advocates  declared,  were  cheap. 
The  propaganda  by  deed  has  ever  been  the  favorite  policy 
among  anarchist-communists,  being  defended,  tho  not  prmc- 
tised,  even  by  such  men  as  Krapotldn  and  R^us.  But  or- 
ganization among  anarcliists  has  never  prospered.  Their 
policy  lends  itKU  to  individual  deed.  Bakounin  did  not 
quietly  accept  his  defeat  by  Marx  at  The  Hague.  He  and  hia 
adherents  called  another  congress  in  Switzerland,  and  de- 
clared that  they  were  the  true  International.  Prom  this  time 
anarchist-communism  had  an  organized  existence.  (For  fur- 
ther details  as  to  the  preceding  period,  see  Bakounin;  Imtu- 

HATIONAL.) 

In  1876  Bakounin  died,  Elisde  Kifelus,  Paul  Brousae,  and 
others  gathering  around  his  grave,  ready  to  carry  on  his  work. 
In  October  of  the  same  year  a  congress  was  held  at  Bern 
and  enunciated  the  ^ndples  of  anarchisrt- 
communism,  altho  still  under  the  name  at 
Orgsaiatuni  Socialism.  It  denounced  even  the  Paris 
Commune,  as  not  having  entirely  eliminated 
the  principle  of  authority.  At  this  congress 
were  present  two  Italian  delegates.  Carlo  Cafiero  and  Enrico 
Malatesta,  who  in  April,  i8;7,  went  home  to  bead  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  Italian  province  of  Benevento.  They  burnt  ar- 
chives, and  laid  their  hands  on  what  arms  and  money  they 
could  find,  distributing  them  among  the  people.  The  same 
year  a  congress  was  held  at  Verviers,  where  Krapotldn  first 
appeared  on  the  scene  under  the  name  of  Scrachoff.  In 
1878,  Brousse  and  Krapotldn  commenced  publishing  the 
AvaHi-Cardt,  the  first  anarchist  organ.  The  same  year, 
Nobeling  and  Hodel  made  their  attack  upon  Kaiser  WQhehn 
at  Niederwald;  the  cooper  Broncasi  attempted  the  life  of 
AlphonsoXII.,andPassanantethe  life  of  King  Humbert  I.  of 
Italy.  At  a  congress  at  Freiburg  that  year,  a  letter  from 
R&Jus  made  the  following  succinct  statement  of  anarchist- 
communism:  "We are  revolutionaries,"  he  said,  "because  we 
desire  justice.  .  .  .  Progress  has  never  resulted  from  mere 
peaceful  evolution;  it  has  always  been  an  outcome  of  a  sudden 
revolution.  The  necessary  preliminary  preparation  of  the 
minds  of  men  may  be  a  gradual  process,  but  the  rodisation  of 
their  hopes  comes  abruptly.  .  .  .  We  are  anarchists,  who 
recognize  no  one  as  our  master,  as  we  are  ourselves  the  mas- 
ters of  nobody.  There  is  no  morality  without  liberty.  .  .  . 
We  are  also  international  collectivists,  for  we  are  aware  that 
the  very  existence  of  human  beings  necessarily  implies  a 
certain  social  grouping."  The  congress  voted  for  the  appro- 
priation by  the  community  of  all  wealth,  the  abolition  of  the 
State,  and  even  of  any  central  administrative  agency;  and  as 
regards  means  of  propaganda,  the  congress  favored  the  dis- 
semination of  anarchist  ideas,  and  even  rebellion  and  revolu- 
tionary deed.  In  1879  the  AvatU-Gard*  ceased  to  appear, 
and  Krapotldn  and  others  started  a  new  paper,  the  RtixM,  at 
Geneva  (later  moved  to  Paris).  The  same  year  Johann  Most, 
expelled  from  (Germany  and  driven  from  the  Socialist  meet- 
ings, arrived  in  London,  Dec.,  1878,  and  in  Jan.,  1879,  began 
publishing  his  paper,  FrtHuit. 

In  1880  Otero  Cxonzales  attempted  the  life  of.  Alphonso 
XII,  At  a  congress  held  in  Switzerland  in  this  year,  Krapot- 
ldn advised  the  adoption  of  the  name  "  Anarchist-Commu- 
nism "  in  the  place  of  "Collectivism,"  In  1881  the  French 
anarchists  and  Socialists  finally  separated,  and  a  congress  of 
anarchists  was  held  at  London.  Krapotldn  was  banishcMi 
from  Switzerland  for  his  utteiances;  Most,  in  London,  was 
sentenced  to  sixteen  months'  hard  labor  for  his  words  concern- 
ing the  assassination  of  the  czar.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteen 
months  he  removed,  with  his  paper,  to  the  United  States. 
There  were  outbreaks  in  southeast  France,  and  many  dis- 
coveries of  dynamite  plots  were  reported.  Anarchists  were 
arrested  all  through  southern  Prance.  In  the  north,  Louise 
Michel  delivered  a  series  of  lectures.  The  daughters  of  Eliste 
Rtdus  ostentatiously  contracted  "free  marriages."  Krapot- 
ldn himself  was  arrested.  In  1883  the  anarchist  trials  in 
France  took  place,  and  forty-seven  were  sentenced,  among 
them  Louise  Michel.  All  thrxnigh  Europe  at  this  time  anarch- 
ists were  being  arrested  and  sentenced.  In  Spain  a  cam- 
paign was  imdertaken  against  the  Black  Band.  In  December 
Cyvoct  was  tried  at  Lyons  for  having  caused  the  explosion  at 
Bellecour  Theater,  and  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  the  sen- 
tence was  commuted  by  President  Gr^vy.  The  year  1884 
was  comparatively  calm,  tho  dynamite  was  found  laid  against 
the  Federal  Palace  at  Bern,  and  led  to  the  expulsion  of 
anarchists  from  Switzerland.  In  188$  Geiman  anarchists 
were  tried.  Krapotldn  published  this  year  his  "  Paroles  d'un 
Rtvdti  "  and  Rtelus  his  "  The  Products  of  the  Earth."  An 
attempt  was  also  made  to  blow  up  the  English  House  of  Par- 
liament. In  1886  there  were  several  riots  in  Europe,  espe- 
cially at  Charleroi,  and  the  great  strike  at  Chicago  took  place, 
with  the  famous  Haymarket  meeting,  the  arrest  of  eight 
anarchists,  and  the  condemnation  of  seven  of  them  to  death 
(in  1887)'  (See  Chicago  Anarchists.)  In  1887  L'Idt* 
Oimnkrt  was  started  at  Havre.  In  1888  the  Piri  Ptinard 
began  to  appear  in  Palis,  a  paper  written  in  the  slang  of  the 
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■traeta.  In  1890  the  fint  intemaUooal  Hay-day  demotutta- 
tion  took  place,  and  the  anarchists  took  advantage  of  it  in 
iacendiary  speeches  and  gatherings.  Herlino,  Malato,  and 
Loiuae  Michel  were  imprisoned.  Th*  tnttr- 
_^  .  national,  an  anarchist  paper,  was  started  in 

^nutf  London.  In  1891  French  anarchists  agi- 
tated chiefly  against  the  army  and  the  police. 
At  Levallois  the  black  flag  was  unfurled. 
Severs!  anarchist  papen  were  started,  among  them  the  Pot  & 
coOe  and  the  En-amors,  In  x&oa  bombs  were  exploded  in 
Prance  inprivate  houses  of  deputies  and  at  caf^,  among  others 
at  the  Cafe  Rich.  In  June  one  of  the  dynamiters,  Ravachol, 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  executed  in  July.  In  1843 
there  was  more  violence  in  Spain.  Pallas  was  tried  and  ex- 
ecuted for  throwing  a  bomb  at  Marshal  Campos  at  Barcelona, 
and  there  was  also  a  terrible  bomb  explosion  at  the  El  Liceo 
Theatre  in  Barcelona.  On  Dec.  gth,  Vaillant  threw  a  bomb 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  In  1894  severe  laws 
against  anarchists  were  passed  in  France  and  other  countries; 
loo  anarchists  were  arrested  in  France  alone  and  several  de- 
potted.  The  papers  RtvolU  and  Pir*  Piinard  were  seised  and 
compelled  to  discontinue.  Jean  Grave,  the  leading  anarchist- 
eonununist  after  Krapotkin  and  R«:lus,  was  Imprisoned. 
Vaillant  was  executed.  Emile  Henry  threw  a  bomb  in  the 
Cali  Terminus.  Bombs  were  exploded  also  in  the  HAtel  St. 
Jacques  and  other  houses.  An  attempt  was  made  to  murder 
the  prefect  of  Barcelona.  An  Italian  anarchist,  Cesario 
Santo,  assassinated  the  French  President,  Caraot,  at  Lyons. 
Restrictive  legislation  in  Italy  sought  not  only  to  arrest  all 
anarchists,  but  to  close  all  trade-union  meetings.  In  Ger- 
many the  kaiser  introduced  severe  measures  against  both 
anarchism  and  aodaliam,  which,  however,  were  rejected  by 
the  Reichstag. 

In  1893  an  attempt  was  made  to  bold  an  anarchist-com- 
mumst  congress  in  connection  with  the  World's  Fair  at 
Chicago,  but  it  had  to  meet  surreptitiously  on  account  ol  the 
police,  and  when  it  met  its  members  could  agree  upon  no 
prcwram  nor  declaration  of  principles,  tho  it  is 
said  that  an  international  committee  was 
AbmIm  chosen.  In  America  anarchist  communism 
has  held  on  to  the  name  of  the  old  International 
longer  than  in  Europe.  In  x87a,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  general  council  of  the  International  was  transferred 
at  Marx's  suggestion  to  New  York  City.  But  in  this  country 
it  never  thrived.  The  fundamental  differences  between  the 
Socialists  and  the  anarchists  soon  showed  themselves  here, 
as  in  Europe.  In  187;,  the  Socialist  wing,  in  a  meeting  at 
Newark,  took  the  name  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  (see 
SociAUSu),  and  (iractically  left  the  International  to  the 
anarchists.  The  split,  however,  was  not  at  once  complete. 
In  1883  the  Socialists  met  at  Baltimore  and  the  anarchists  at 
Pittsburg,  and  these  took  the  old  name  of  the  International 
Working  People's  Association.  By  1885  the  split  with  the 
Sodalista  was  complete,  anH  since  then  in  America,  as  in 
Burope^anarrhists  and  Socialists  have  had  nothing  in  com- 
mon. The  congress  at  Pittsburg  adopted  unanimously  a 
manifesto  or  declaration  of  motives  and  principles,  often 
called  the  Pittsburg  proclamation,  in  which  they  describe 
their  ultimate  goal  in  these  words; 

"  What  we  would  achieve  is.  therefore,  plainly  and  simply: 

I.  Deatroction  of  the  existing  class  rule,  by  all  meaits — 
i.  e.,  by  energetic,  relentless,  revolutionary,  and  international 
action. 

s.  Establishment  of  a  free  society  based  upon  cooperative 
organisation  of  production. 

3.  Free  exchange  of  equivalent  products  by  and  between 
the  productive  organizations  without  commerce  and  proflt- 
mongery. 

4.  Orgsnixation  of  education  on  a  secular,  scientific,  and 
equal  basis  for  both  sexes. 

5.  Equal  rights  for  all  without  distinction  to  sex  or  race. 

6.  R^ulation  of  all  public  affairs  by  free  contracts  be- 
tween the  autonomous  (independent)  communes  and  associa- 
tions RSting  on  a  federalistic  basis. ' ' 

In  i8St,  nowever,  another  association  was  formed,  desig- 


nated by  the  initials  I.  W.  A.,  or  International  WorkmeiTs 
Aaaodation,  differing  in  a  few  particulars  only  from  the  I.  W. 
P.  A.  It  lays  greater  stress  on  education  and  is  somewhat  leas 
inclined  to  uvor  violence  in  the  present,  holding  that  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  minds  of  men  must  precede  the  political  revolution. 
The  followiiig  explanation  of  its  principles  and  methods  is 
taken  bom  the  "  First  Report  of  the  Kansas  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics": 

"To  print  and  publish  and  circulate  labor  literature;  to 
bold  mass-meetings:  to  systematise  agitation;  to  establish 
labor  libraries,  labor  halls,  and  lyceuma  for  discussing  social 
science;  to  maintain  the  labor  press;  to  protect  members  and 
an  producers  from  wron^;  to  aid  all  labor  organisations;  to  aid 
the  establishment  of  unity  and  the  maintenance  of  fraternity 
between  all  labor  organisations;  to  bring  about  an  alliance 
between  the  manufacturing  and  the  agricultural  producers; 
to  encourage  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  interdependence 
among  all  producers  of  every  state  and  country;  to  ascertain, 
aegre^te,  dasnfy,  and  studjr  the  habits  and  acts  of  their 
enemies;  to  secure  information  of  the  wrongs  perpetrated 
against  tbem,  and  to  record  and  circulate  the  same;  to  arouse 
a  ssririt  of  hostility  against  and  ostracism  of  the  capitalistic 
preos:  to  prepare  the  means  for  directing  the  coming  social 
revrdntaon  by  enlightening  public  opinion  on  the  wrongs  per- 


petrated against  the  producers  d  the  world;  to  obliterate 
national  boundary  lines  and  sectional  prejudices,  with  a  view 
to  the  international  unification  of  the  producers  of  all  lands; 
and  to  eradicate  the  impression  that  redress  can  be  obtained 
by  the  ballot.  The  organication  is  formed  on  the  'group' 
system — that  is,  any  ijcrson  who  subscribes  to  these  principles 
may  become  an  organizer.  He  organizes  a  group  of  eight 
besides  himself.  When  this  group  becomes  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  principles  and  methods  c^  the  organisation, 
each  member  becomes  an  organizer  and  forms  a  group  of  hU 
own;  and  this  goes  on  indefimtcly.  North  America  is  divided 
mto  ten  divisions — the  Canadian,  the  British  Columbia,  the 
Eastern  States,  the  Middle  States,  the  Western  States,  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  Pacific  Coast^he  Southern  States,  the 
Mexican,  and  the  Missouri  Valley.  Each  division  is  presided 
over  by  a  division  executive  of  nine  persons.  The  Interna- 
tional was  organized  on  its  present  basis  on  July  15,  igSi, 
with  fifty-four  delegates,  representing  iio  divisions,'  or 
groups,  composed  of  600,000  members.  The  countries  repre- 
sented were  Prance,  Belnum,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Russia,  Siberia,  Bulgaria,  Rumania, 
Turkey,  Egypt,  England,  Mexico,  and  the  Umted  States." 

It  is  the  agitation  of  these  groups  of  the  I.  W.  A.  and  the 
I.  W.  P.  A.  which  produced  what  popular  anarchistic  com- 
munism there  is  in  this  country.  But  the  movement  has 
come  to  naught.  The  I.  W.  A.  and  the  I.  W.  P.  A.  no  longer 
exist  save  in  the  minds  of  a  few  half-crazed  persons,  and  the 
only  recent  activity  has  been  the  publication  of  a  paper  and 
the  occasional  delivery  of  speeches  Dy  Most  and  others,  which 
make  "good  copy"  for  the  newspapers.  There  have  been  also 
a  few  attempts  of  devoted  but  fanatical  men  to  assassinate 
men  of  wealth  and  influence,  like  Frick  and  Russell  Sage;  but 
these  acts  have  been  very  rare.  When  an  agitator  like  Most 
speaks,  he  will  often  get  a  large  audience,  wno  will  cheer  his 
utterances,  but  the  movement  has  no  power. 

Among  Exiglish  worldngmen,  too,  there  is  little,  if  any, 
anarchism.  The  head  of  Oxford  House,  in  East  London, 
testified  that  there  were  no  anarchists  among  the  English 
working  people,  and  that  the  last  place  possible  for  a  man  to 
arrive  with  a  bomb  was  East  London.  Among  the  foreign 
residents  in  London  there  are  some  anarchist  dubs,  and  there 
is  some  anarchist-communism  among  the  intellectual  radicals, 
but  it  has  little  force. 

During  the  last  decade  a  marked  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  anarchist-communist  field.  Heretoiore  the  line  between 
it  and  individualist  (or  philosophic)  anarchism  has  been  deariy 
drawn,  and  the  former  was  almost  identical  with  the  revolu- 
tionary movement — that  is  to  say,  with  the 
party  or  organization  that  both  preached  and 
2aMllt  practised  the  so-called  "propaganda  by  deed." 
Tk-_-i-__ -_4_  The  assassination  of  the  Spanish  minister 
^•▼■"'^"•"'■Canovas  (1897)  did  not  attract  much  atten- 
tion; but  when  the  unoffending,  really  liberal 
and  unhappy  Empress  of  Austria  was  assassi- 
nated in  Switzeriand  (1898)  a  decided  reaction  against  in- 
discriminate murder  took  place  among  those  who,  by  simple 
acquiescence,  had  permitted  themselves  to  become  tdentined 
with  the  revolutionary  movement.  Large  numbers  of  these 
withdrew  altogether,  denouncing  the  last  killing  as  wanton 
and  unjustifiable,  while  others,  led  by  their  individualistic 
and  pacific  tendencies,  came  more  and  more  to  consider  the 
egoist-anarchist  (or  Tuckerian)  movement  the  most  congenial 
atmosphere.  Of  course,  open  adhesion  to  this  latter  was  not 
in  many  cases  given,  because  the  antipathy  existing  in  the 
ranks  of  the  communists  against  anything  individualistic 
was  so  great  and  so  deep-seated  that  it  could  not  be  quickly 
or  very  generally  overcome.  The  result,  therefore,  was  that 
many  ceased  their  open  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  the  dyna- 
miters, without  afiSliating  themselves  formally  with  any  other 
movement,  altho  quietly  expressed  sympathy  with  individ- 
ualism became  quite  common. 

It  caxmot  be  denied,  too,  that  the  tremendous  advance  of 
socialism  in  late  years,  apparently  offering  an  immediate 
opportunity  to  overthrow  the  existing  political  rigim*,  has 
attracted  many  of  the  more  opportunist  of  the  communists. 
These  latter,  however,  were  not  displeased  with  the  assassi- 
nation, in  1900,  of  the  King  of  Italy  Dy  Bresci,  since  Humbert 
was  the  responsible  head  of  the  repressive  movement  that 
was  then  being  vigorously  carried  on  by  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment against  all  the  open  manifestations  by  labor-unions 
as  well  as  those  by  the  more  radical  reformers.  Even  the 
assassination  of  President  McKinley  at  Buffalo  by  Leon 
Czolgosz  in  190X,  tho  the  act  of  one  who  was  not  actually 
affiliated  with  any  definite  movement,  and  who,  so  far  as  is 
known,  acted  wholly  of  his  own  volition,  was  not  a  particu- 
larly unwelcome  deed  to  those  communists  who  had  been 
shocked  by  the  killing  of  the  Empress  of  Austria.  Open  and 
almost  unqualified  approval  by  the  American  press  and  public 
of  the  recent  politioO  assassinations  in  Russia  has  been 
pointed  to  by  revolutionists  as  showing  that  it  is  not  assassi- 
nation of  rulers  ptr  st  that  conservative  people  object  to,  but 
that  they  consider  it  reprehensible  in  other  countries  than 
those  with  an  autocratic  form  of  government  merely  because 
they  feel  that  oppression  by  rulers  has  not  yet  reached  a  point 
where  such  tactics  are  justifiable.  It  becomes,  therefore, 
merely  a  question  of  difference  in  opinion  as  to  the  quantita- 
tive imluation  of  the  denial  of  liberty  in  countries  having  a 
more  representative  form  of  government.  The  individualist 
anarchists,  as  a  rule,  believe  that  assassination  of  rulers  is 
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not  justifiable  where  free  speech  and  free  press  are  not  wholly 
denied;  and  this  has  come  to  be  the  real  dividing  line  between 
them  and  the  communists  on  the  question  of  methods  of 
propaganda.  .... 

Anarchist-commumsm  m  Amenca  now  has    no  speoiic 

organ  in  English.     Tht  Firtbrand,  started  on  the   Pacific 

coast  some  yeare  ago,  was  moved  to  San  Francisco  and  its 

name  changed  to  Frm  Socitty;  afterward  it  was 

moved  successively  to  Chicago  and  to  New 

Lltflntnra  York,  and  finally  went  out  of  existence  in 
1905.  Since  thai  Th*  Dtmotutrator,  pub- 
lished at  Lakebay,  Washington,  by  a  group  of 
colonists,  is  the  principal  organ  in  English  which  at  the 
present  time  shows  any  sympathy  for  communism,  tho, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  colony  is  founded  upon  individ- 
ualistic principles,  and  probably  a  majority  of  the  colo- 
nists are  individualists.  It  is,  moreover,  about  the  only 
realty  successful  colony  of  radical  reformers,  which  many 
attribute  to  the  fact  that  the  utmost  freedom  in  every  diree- 
tion  is  accorded  to  the  colonists  by  their  by-laws.  The 
communists  have  organs  in  French  and  Italian  in  New  York. 
San  Francisco,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  and  Charleroi,  Pa.,  tho  they 
are  usually  feebly  supported  and  lead  a  precariotis  existence. 
MoOur  Earth  is  a  small  ma^axine  recently  founded  in  New 
York,  and,  altho  having  on  its  staff  such  revolutionists  and 
communists  as  Emma  Goldman  and  lilax  Baginsky,  is  not 
distinctively  a  communist  organ,  as  some  ot  its  writers, 
present  and  prospective,  are  of  individualist  tendencies. 
The  chief  organ  in  German  in  America  is  Frtikeit,  edited 
for  many  years  by  John  Host.  In  his  death  the  militant 
revolutionists  lost  their  most  vigorous  propagandist,  altbo 
his  work  was  of  such  a  nature  that  there  was  alwav*  a 
group  who  dissented  violently  from  his  methods  as  well  as 
from  his  ideas.  Voltairine  de  Deyie  is  one  of  the  most 
rational  of  the  exponents  of  the  doctrine  that  is  now  before 
the  public,  tho  in  recent  years  she  has  been  prevented  by  ill 
health  from  being  as  active  on  the  lecture  platform  as  formmy. 
Her  poems,  are  among  the  most  eflective  of  the  literature  ci 
communism,  but  they  are  not  collected  in  book  form. 

In  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  the  movement,  tho  not  so 
vigorous  as  formeny,  is  still  far  from  dormant,  and  has 
demonstrated  its  vitality  by  the  continued  publication  of 
several  newspapers,  such  as  L'Ert  NouvelU  and  Ln  T*mps 
Nouvtaux  (Prance),  11  Ptnsitro  (Italy),  El  Progr^so  (Spain), 
and  a  number  of  others.  In  England  Th4  Frttdom  is  about 
the  only  paper  to  sustain  the  movement.  The  most  promi- 
nent English  anarchist  communist  is  John  Turner,  who  was 
detained  under  the  immigration  laws  upon  a  recent  visit  to 
this  country,  and  afterward  ordered  deported  to  England. 
He  was  imprisoned  for  more  than  three  months  at  BUis 
Island,  pending  an  appeal  of  his  case  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  but  before  the  final  decision  was  ren- 
dered he  was  released  on  bail,  delivered  a  number  of  lectures 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  eventually  returned 
voluntarily  to  England  before  the  decision  ordering  his 
deportation  was  handed  down.  The  recent  release  of  Alex- 
ander Berkman,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  fifteen-year  sen- 
tence in  the  penitentiary  at  Pittsburg  where  he  was  incar- 
cerated for  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  H.  C.  Prick,  one  of  the 
steel  magnates,  has  passed  without  any  particular  demonstra- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  communists,  altho  he  is  now  doing 
some  lecturing.  Krapotldn,  tho  now  quite  old.  is  still  the 
leading  anarchist-communist  of  the  world,  tho  the  teamed 
Etis^  R^tus,  recently  deceased,  was  about  his  equal  in  popu- 
larity. 

C.  L.  SWARTZ. 

BiBLiooRAPHr:  ht  ProbUnu  Humain  tt  la  Solution  Libtr- 
taire,  and  Les  Tentatilvs  de  Communisme  Pratique,  by  E. 
Armand;  God  and  tht  State,  by  M.  Bakounin;  Moribund 
Societv  and  Anarchy,  by  Jean  Grave;  Anarchist  Morality. 
Anarchism:  Its  Philosophy  and  Ideal.  Anarchist  Commu- 
nism, and  Paroles  d'un  Rivolt^.  by  P.  Krapotkin:  Anarchy. 
and  .4  Talk  about  Anarchist  Communism,  by  Malatesta; 
Socialisme  et  Anarchisme,  by  A.  Hamon;  A  Mon  Frtre  le 
Paysan,  and  Evolution,  Revolution  et  Id^al  Anarchicjue,  by 
Elis^  R(?clu3:  About  the  Revolution,  and  Where  is  Your 
Brother?  by  V.  Tscherkoff. 

m. — ^Arguments  against  Anarchism 

1.  The  argument  against  individualist  an- 
archism is,  first,  that  it  starts  from  a  false  basis. 
The  individual,  say  the  philosophical  opponents 
of  anarchism,  is  not  sovereign;  he  does  not  even 
exist.  Man  is  not  bom  to  and  never  attains,  nor 
can  attain,  individual  sovereignty.  From  his 
birth  to  his  death  he  is  dependent  upon  his  fellow- 
man,  and  ever  must  be  so  long  as  he  is  a  social 
being.  Society  is  not  made  up  of  tmits,  but  is 
one;  and  the  scxmer  this  is  realized,  and  man  no 
longer  attempts  an  impossible  individual  sover- 
eignty, the  sooner  will  the  individual  find  his 
true  freedom  in  developing  his  inmost  jiersonality 


in  the  tmity  of  a  perfect  state.  Anarchism  is 
opposed  thus,  first,  oecause  it  misreads  the  facts 
of  individual  life.  Second,  the  opponents  of 
anarchism  assert  that  for  anarchists  to  define  the 
State  as  necessarily  invasive,  because  states  always 
have  been  more  or  less  invasive,  is  to  be  illogical. 
The  State,  according  to  the  anarchist's  own  ad- 
mission, is  a  power,  and  has  been,  as  at  least 
most  anarchists  admit,  in  the  past  a  necessary 
power.  Why,  then,  throw  away  that  power? 
Why — since  some  cooperative  organization  for 
defense  and  other  purposes  anarchists  themselves 
declare  necessary — not  use  the  State,  making  it 
non-invasive?  To  say  that  the  State  cannot  be 
harnessed  to  do  the  will  of  the  people,  because  it 
never  has  been  wholly  so  harnessed  in  the  past,  is 
as  if  a  man  before  the  discovery  of  the  uses  of 
electricity  should  declare  that  electricity  always 
must  be  harmful,  since  it  always  had  done  harm. 
The  fact  is,  say  these  critics,  that  the  State,  with 
all  its  evils — and  they  are  to  be  admitted,  every 
one — has  in  the  past  been  immeasurably  useful 
and  beneficial,  and  should  not  be  thrown  away, 
but  captured  and  improved  and  made  to  do  the 
will  of  freemen. 

2.  As  to  the  anarchist  assertion  that  states 
have  no  right,  for  example,  to  compel  any  man  to 
pay  a  tax,  since  no  indivi<iual  has  a  right  to  tax 
another,  and  the  mere  multiplying  individuals 
into  a  majority  cannot  make  that  right  in  many 
persons  which  is  wrong  in  one,  it  is  said  that  this 
IS  purely  a  doctrinaire  position  of  unproven  ethics. 
That  it  seems  axiomatic  and  convincing  to  a  cer- 
tain class  of  minds  by  no  means  proves  its  truth. 
The  opposite  assertion  that  the  individual  is  bom 
in  society,  and  has  as  his  only  right  to  take  his 
place  in  society,  which  is  a  natural  unit,  and  not 
made  up  of  individual  imits,  and  has  rights  and 
duties  of  its  own,  among  others  that  of  ordering 
the  conditions  of  society  according  to  the  will  of 
the  majority,  and  compelling  others  to  support  it, 
is,  it  is  claimed,  as  plausible  a  dogma  as  the  an- 
archist dogma,  and  a  good  deal  more  deducible 
from  facts.  The  truth  is,  that  the  science  of 
social  ethics  is  as  yet  so  utterly  imdeveloped  that 
to  talk  of  what  is  ethically  right  in  society  is  to 
say  nothing.  One  man  holds  this  opinion;  an- 
other that;  and  neither  can  convince  the  other. 
The  only  possible  way  out  of  social  problems, 
unless  one  take  the  religious  ground  of  theism, 
and  find  in  that  a  law  of  procedure,  is  to  slowly 
learn  by  exjjerience;  believers  in  government, 
therefore,  base  their  main  arguments  against  an- 
archism on  the  facts  of  experience. 

3.  It  will  not  work.  Said  President  Andrews 
in  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Tucker  at  Salem: 

Suppose  the  citizens  of  Salem  to  constitute  an  anarchistic 
group  under  the  beautiful  social  compact  which  Mr.  Tucker 
describes.     Not  many  days  will  elapse  before 
some  of  the  parties  to  that  compact  will  show 
Inpnotioa-   how   useless   it   is.     Let   some   rioters   from 
vi.  ^y  lA.    Beverly  or  Beverly  Farms  invade  the  Salem 
A-L_     ».     group.     The  foreman  of  the  town  calls  all 
OpiMUlBntl    bands  to  turn  out  and  put  them  down.     One 
man  replies  that  he  does  not  care  to  come  out; 
he  has  the  rheumatism,  or  he  is  reading  a  book, 
or  engaged  in  some  other  work,  and  says,  "I  pray  you,  have 
me  excused."     What  is  going  to  be  done?     I  know  of  no 
way  in  which  the  anarchistic  group  named  Salem  can  defend 
itself — as  Mr.  Tucker  says  is  legitimate — except  by  coercing 
Meroz  to  come  up  to  the  help  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty. 
The  anarchist  must  here  renounce  his  theory  and  resort  to 
some  of  those  species  of  action  which  Mr.  Tucker  denounces 
•s  not  permisuDle  because  of  the  nature  of  coercion,  aggres- 
sion upon  individual  rights. 

Says  another  writer:  "Some  rule  there  must 
be  under  any  theory.     You  canno^  escape  law. 
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If  it  is  not  the  rule  of  brotherhood,  it  must  be 
the  rule  of  might.  You  do  not  escape  nile  by 
flying  to  anarchy.  Says  Mr.  Donisthorpe,  in  his 
'Individualism:  A  System  of  Politics  :  'It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  anarchism  is  lawless. 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  Where  there  is  no  ruling 
body,  where  there  is  no  governmental  authority, 
as  in  San  Francisco  within  the  memory  of  many 
of  us,  what  happens?  Did  the  marauders  and 
pests  of  society  carry  all  before  them  ?  Not  a  bit 
of  it.  Those  who  had  inherited  the  habits  of  a 
social  and  methodical  mode  of  life,  owing  to  its 
greater  average  economy,  banded  themselves 
together  and  straightway  lynched  those  who  were 
desirous  of  Ariolatmg  the  principles  of  order  and 
method.'  This,  says  Mr.  Donisthorpe,  was  an- 
archism. Exactly;  and  most  people  prefer 
Uncle  Sam,  with  all  his  faults,  to  Judge  Lynch." 

Concerning  the  economic  impossibilities  of  an- 
archism, G.  Bernard  Shaw  says: 

The  fnll  economic  detail  of  individtuHst  anarchiam  may  be 
infened  with  sufficient  completeness  from  an  article  entitled 
"State  Socialism  and  Anarchism;  How  Far  They  Agree,  and 
wboein  Tbey  Differ,"  which  appeared  in  March,  ig88,  in 
VOmty. 

"The  economic  principles  of  modern  socialism,"  says  Mr. 
Tucker,  "are  a  logical  deduction  from  the  principle  laid  down 
by  Adam  Smith  in  the  early  chapters  of  his  'Wealth  of 
Nations ' — vis.,  that  labor  is  the  true  measure  of  price.  Prom 
this  principle  these  three  men  (Josish  Warren,  Pixnidhon.  and 
Marx]  deduced '  that  the  natural  wage  of  labor  is  its  product.' " 

Now  the  Socialist  who  is  unwary  enotigh  to  accept  this 
economic  position  will  presently  find  himself  logically  com- 
mitted to  the  Whigdoctrine  of  laism-fatr*.  And  here  Mr. 
Tucker  will  cry.  "Why  not?  Laissn-fairt  is  exactly  what 
we  want.  Destroy  the  money  monopoly^,  the  tariff  monofMly^ 
and  the  patent  moi  "   " 

titles  which  rest  on  i 


and  the  patent  monopoly.  Enforce  then  only  those  land 
titles  which  rest  on  personal  occupancy  or  cultivation;*  and 
the  social  problem  of  how  to  secure  to  each  worker  the  prod- 


uct of  his  own  labor  win  be  solved  simply  by  every  one  mind- 
ing his  own  business." 

Let  us  see  whether  it  will  or  not.  Suppose  we  decree  that 
bencsforth  no  more  rent  shall  be  paid  in  England,  and  that 
each  man  shall  privately  own  his  house  and  hold  his  shop, 
bctory,  or  place  of  business  jointly  with  those  who  work  with 
him  in  it.  Let  every  one  be  free  to  issue  money  from  his  own 
mint  without  tax  or  stamp.  Let  all  taxes  on  commodities 
be  abolished,  and  patents  and  copyrights  be  things  of  the  (»st. 
Try  to  imagine  yourself  under  these  promising  conditions 
'  with  life  before  you.  You  may  start  in  business  as  a  crossing- 
swcepCT,  shopkeeper,  collier,  farmer,  miller,  banker,  or  what 
not.  Whatever  your  choice  may  be,  the  first  thing  you  find 
Is  that  the  reward  of  your  labor  deiiends  far  mote  on  the  situa- 
tion in  which  you  exercise  it  than  on  yourself.  If  you  sweep 
the  crossing  between  St.  James'  and  Albemarle  streets  you 
uiuaper  greatly.  But  if  you  are  forestalled  not  only  there, 
Dnt  at  every  point  more  central  than,  say,  the  comer  of  Hol- 
ford  Square,  Islington,  you  may  sweep  twice  as  hard  as  your 
rival  in  Piccadilly,  and  not  take  a  fifth  of  his  toll.  At  such 
a  paas  yon  may  wdl  curse  Adam  Smith  and  his  principle  that 
labor  is  the  measure  of  price,  and  either  advocate  a  demo- 
oatically  constituted  state  Socialist  municipality,  paying  all 
its  croasmg-sweepers  eoually,  or  else  cast  your  broom  upon  the 
Thames  and  turn  shopkeeper.  Yet  here  again  the  same  difii- 
coltr  crops  up.  Your  takings  depend  not  on  yourself,  but 
on  the  number  of  people  who  pass  your  window  per  hour.  .  .  . 

It  is  useless  to  mtdtiply  instances.  There  is  only  one 
country  in  which  any  square  foot  of  land  is  as  favorably  situa- 
ted for  conducting  exchanges,  or  as  richly  endowed  by  nature 
for  production  as  any  other  square  foot;  and  the  name  of  that 
country  is  Utopia.  In  Utopia  alone,  therefore,  would  occupy- 
ing ownership  be  iust.  In  England,  America,  and  other 
places,  rashly  created  without  consulting  the  anarchists, 
nature  is  all  caprice  and  injustice  in  dealing  with  labor.  Here 
you  scratch  her  with  a  spade;  and  earth's  increase  and  foison 
identy  aie  added  to  you.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hed^ 
twenty  steam-diggers  will  not  extort  a  turnip  from  her.  Still 
less  adapted  to  anarchism  than  the  fields  and  mines  is  the 
crowded  dty.  .  ,  .  *' 

Such,  in  brief,  is  Mr.  Shaw's  argument.  An- 
archism aims  to  establish  individual  hberty;  but 
as  long  as  any  occupier  can  have  the  best  lands 
in  agnctilture  and  the  best  building  lots,  he  can, 

•See  Mr.  Tucker's  article  entitled  "A  Singular  Misunder- 
standing' in  Libirty  of  Sept.  jo,  1893.  "Regarding  land," 
writes  Mr.  Tucker,  it  has  been  steadily  maintained  m  these 
eolumns  that  protection  should  be  withdrawn  from  all  land 
titles  except  those  based  on  personal  occupancy  and  use." 


.  under  free  competition,  receive  enormous  gains 
over  his  competitor — can  with  these  gains  buy 
machinery  that  others  cannot  afford,  and  run  his 
competitors  out  of  business,  reenacting  under 
anarchism  all  or  most  of  the  industrial  evils  that 
we  have  to-day — the  development  of  great 
monopolies,  the  oppression  of  the  small  producer, 
wage  slavery,  the  unemployed,  etc.  It  is  not 
government,  but  the  natural  inequalities  of  land 
and  of  human  ability  that  are  the  fundamental 
source  of  the  economic  differences,  and  under 
competition  the  under  dog  must  always  serve  the 
upper.  The  only  way  to  individual  freedom  for 
ail  men  is,  then,  to  pool  the  difference  of  land 
and  talent  and  have  all  work  for  all,  which  is 
collectivism.  Such  is,  in  brief ,  the  "Socialist" 
argument  against  anarchism. 

4.  As  to  the  anarchist  communists,  who  are 
coliectivists,  it  is  said  that  for  the  poor,  ignorant, 
and  downtrodden  to  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
state  by  force  is  but  folly,  no  matter  what  the 
aim.  "ro  appeal  to  force  will  simply  call  out 
force,  and  the  strong  and  rich  and  powerful  will 
surely  win.  Moreover,  to  appeal  to  force  with- 
out organization,  as  anarchist  communists  do, 
is  to  appeal  to  force  in  the  weakest  possible  way. 
It  may  kill  a  few  kings;  it  can  never  overthrow 
kingdoms.  If  it  could  overthrow  the  state  it 
would  simply  produce  a  chaos,  in  which  the 
strongest  would  rule  and  enact  anything  but 
equahty  on  earth. 

ANDREWS,  ELISHA  BENJAMIN:  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  Nebraska  since  1900;  bom 
at  Hinsdale,  N.  H.,  1844.  He  served  in  the 
United  States  army,  1861-64,  and  was  wounded 
at  Petersburg  (1864),  losing  an  eye.  Andrews 
studied  at  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I., 
and  at  Newton  Theological  Institution,  Newton, 
Mass.  (D.D.,  LL.D.).  He  was  principal  of  the 
Connecticut  Literary  Institution,  Suifield,  Conn., 
1870-72;  pastor  of  the  First   Baptist   Church, 


Beverly,  Mass.,  1874-75;  president  of  Denison 
University,  Granville,  O.,  1875-79;  professor  of 
homiletics  in   Newton  Theological   Institution, 


1879-82;  professor  of  history  and  political  econ- 
omy at  Brown  University,  1882-88;  professor  of 
politicjd  economy  and  finance  in  Cornell  Univer- 
sity, 1888-89;  president  of  Brown  University, 
1889-98;  superintendent  of  schools,  Chicago, 
189S-1900.  Andrews  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commissioners  sent  by  the  United  States  to  the 
monetary  conference  at  Brussels  in  1892.  In  po- 
litical economy  he  is  of  the  historical  school.  On 
the  question  of  the  tariff,  he  believes  in  the  infant- 
industry  argument ,  and  would  carry  it  further  than 
Mill.  With  regard  to  currency  he  is  an  ardent 
bimetalist ;  and  on  questions  of  industry  he  would 
neither  nationalize  nor  mtmicipalize  any  industry, 
monopoly  or  otherwise,  till  every  available  re- 
source in  the  way  of  reg^ulation  had  been  tried  in 
vain;  he  would  then  nationalize  or  municipalize, 
tho  with  care.  Author:  "Institutes  of  Our  Con- 
stitutional History,  English  and  American" 
(1887);  "Institutes  of  General  History"  (1889); 
"Institutes  of  Economics"  (1889);  "An  Honest 
Dollar"  (1803) ;  "Wealth  and  Moral  Law"  (1893) ; 
"Histonr  of  the  United  States"  (1894) ;  "History 
of  the  United  States  in  Our  Own  Time"  (1904). 
Address,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

ANDREWS,  STEPHEN  PEARL:  Author;  bom 
in  Templeton,  Mass.,  1812;  studied  at  Amherst- 
College;  practised  law  in  New  Orleans.    In  1839 
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he  went  to  Texas  where,  becoming  an  abolition- 
ist, he  converted  many  of  the  slave  owners,  who 
were  also  landowners,  by  showing  them  that  they 
would  become  rapidly  rich  from  the  sale  of  land 
if  inunigration  were  induced  by  throwing  the 
cotmtry  open  to  free  labor.  In  1843  he  went  to 
England  in  the  hope  of  raising  money  to  pay  for 
the  slaves  and  make  Texas  a  free  state.  He 
was  well  received;  but  the  plan  was  finally  aban- 
doned through  fear  that  it  would  lead  to  war  with 
the  United  States.  Returning  to  America,  he 
went  to  Boston  and  took  part  m  the  antislavery 
movement  there. 

While  in  England  he  learned  of  phonography, 
and  after  his  return  wrote  and  published  exten- 
sively on  that  subject  and  on  tne  philosophy  of 
language  in  general.  He  was  the  fotmder  of 
the  present  system  of  phonographic  reporting, 
and  IS  said  to  have  been  familiar  with  thirty  lan- 
guages. In  later  life  he  wrote  more  on  sociology, 
especially  on  the  family,  taking  an  extremely 
individualistic  position.  He  is  claimed  by  the 
American  philosophical  anarchists  as  one  of  their 
great  writers.  (See  Anarchism.)  His  most  im- 
portant works  on  that  subject  are:  "Cost  the 
Limit  of  Price"  (New  York,  1851);  "The  Consti- 
tution of  Government  in  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
Individual"  (1851);  "Love,  Marriage,  and  Di- 
vorce and  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Individual": 
a  discussion  by  Henry  James,  Horace  Greeley, 
and  Stephen  Pearl  Andrews,  edited  by  the  latter 
(1853).     Andrews  died  in  New  York  City  in  1886. 

AlfIKIN,STEPAlTVASILIEVICH:  Representa- 
tive in  the  first  Russian  Duma  from  the  province 
of  Saratof  ;  bom  1860,  of  peasant  parents.  He 
attended  a  mechanical  school  at  Saratof,  and  later 
was  a  zemstvo  teacher  in  the  cotmty  schools  at 
Athar  and  Petrovsk.  After  numerous  difficulties 
with  the  local  authorities  he  was  twice  imprisoned. 
In  the  Dimia  he  became  a  leader  in  the  "  Group 
of  Toil."     He  died  in  Kief  prison  in  1907. 

AlfSEELE,  EDOUARD:  A  leading  Belgian 
Socialist  and  founder  of  the  Socialist  cooperative 
movement  in  Ghent.  Bom  in  Ghent,  1856;  son 
of  a  shoemaker;  studied  at  the  royal  atheneum  of 
that  city :  became  a  notary  and  later  a  typesetter. 
Founded  (1879)  the  "Vooruit,"  a  Socialist  co- 
operative club,  with  which  was  connected  a  co- 
operative bakery.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  great  Socialist  cooperative  movement.  (See 
Belgium.)  Anseele  is  editor  of  the  Vooruit,  and 
treasurer  of  the  International  Socialist  Committee. 
He  was  elected  deputy  from  Lidge  in  1894  and 
1898,  and  from  Ghent,  1900;  and  was  common 
councilor  in  Ghent  in  1895.  He  is  the  author 
of  various  Socialist  tracts,  and  of  a  Flemish  so- 
cialistic novel  for  which  he  suffered  six  months' 
imprisonment. 

AHTHONY,  SnSAH  BROWIfELL:  Lecturer, 
abolitionist,  woman  suffragist;  bom  at  South 
Adams,  Mass.,  1820.  After  completing  her  edu- 
cation, Miss  Anthony  taught  in  New  York  State 
from  1835-50.  She  first  spoke  in  public  in  1849, 
and  from  that  time  took  part  in  tne  temperance 
movement,  organizing  societies  and  lecturing. 
Throtigh  her  exertions  and  those  of  Mrs.  E.  C. 
Stanton,  women  came  to  be  admitted  to  edu- 
cational and  other  conventions,  with  the  right  to 
speak,  vote,  and  serve  on  committees.  This, 
however,  was  only  gained  after  great  opposition 
and  public  ridicule.    About   1857  she  became 


prominent  among  the  agitators  for  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  In  1858  she  advocated  the  coedu- 
cation of  the  sexes.  Since  then  her  enei<^es  were 
chiefly  directed  to  securing  equal  civil  rights  for 
women.  In  i8s4-sj  she  held  conferences  in  each 
county  of  New  York  in  the  cause  of  female  suf- 
frage. She  was  active  in  finally  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  of  the  New  York  Legislature  of 
i860,  giving  to  married  women  the  possession  of 
their  earnings,  the  guardianship  of  their  children, 
etc.  During  the  war  she  devoted  herself  to  the 
Women's  Loyal  League,  and  obtained  400,000  sig- 
natures to  a  petition  in  favor  of  the  Thirteenth 
Amendment.  In  i860  she  started  a  p>etition  in 
favor  of  leaving  out  the  word  "male"  in  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  In  1867  she  went  to  Kansas 
with  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  and  Lucy  Stone, 
and  there  obtained  9,000  votes  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage.  In  1868,  with  the  cooperation  of  Mrs. 
Stanton,  Parker  Pillsbury,  and  (ieor^  F.  Train, 
she  began  in  New  York  City  the  pubhcation  of  a 
weekly  paper  called  The  Revolution,  devoted  to 
the  emancipation  of  women.  In  1869,  with  Mrs. 
Stanton,  she  organized  the  Nationju  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association.  In  1873  she  cast  ballots  at 
the  state  and  congressional  election  in  Rochester, 
in  order  to  test  the  application  of  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments  of  the  United  States 
Constitution.  She  was  indicted  for  illegal  voting, 
and  was  fined  by  Justice  Hunt;  but  in  accordance 
with  her  defiant  declaration,  she  never  paid  the 
penalty.  Between  1870  and  1880  she  lectured  in 
all  the  Northern  ana  several  of  the  Southern 
States  more  than  100  times  a  year.  In  1881  she 
wrote,  with  the  assistance  of  her  coeditors,  Eliza- 
beth Cady  Stanton  and  Matilda  Toslyn  Gage, 
"The  History  of  Woman  Suffrage,  in  two  vol- 
umes. In  1883,  with  Mrs.  Stanton,  she  began  in 
Europe  the  movement  which  led  to  the  Interna- 
tional Council  of  Women,  held  in  Washington, 
1888.  In  1904,  in  her  eighty-fourth  year,  she 
attended  the  International  Council  of  Women  in 
Berlin.     She  died  in  1906,  honored  and  loved. 

Aim-Cn>AR£T  LEAGUE,  THE  NATIONAL: 

Incorporated  in  1901  as  the  outgrowth  of  the 
work  of  Miss  Lucy  Page  Gaston,  in  1897,  as  editor 
of  The  Christian  Citizen,  the  organ  of  tiie  National 
Christian  Citizenship  League,  and  as  national 
superintendent  of  Christian  citizenship  in  the 
W.  C.  T.  U.  The  object  of  the  National  Anti- 
Cigaret  League  is  to  organize  a  national  move- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  combating  by  all  legiti- 
mate means  the  cigaret  habit,  and  the  use  of 
tobacco  in  any  form  by  boys.  In  furtherance  of 
this  object  the  National  Anti-Cigaret  League  pro- 
poses to  bring  into  cooperation  all  forces  honestly 
working  toward  the  same  end  in  all  countries; 
to  hold  public  meetings;  publish  and  circulate 
literature;  to  organize  and  maintain  anti-cigaret 
leagues,  and  in  every  way  possible  to  make  senti- 
ment against  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of 
cigarets,  giving  special  attention  to  needed  legis- 
lation and  to  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws 
on  this  subject. 

The  league  works  by  having  anti-cig:aret  bills 
introduced  in  legislatures,  by  organizing  anti- 
cigaret  clubs  in  schools  and  elsewhere,  by  hold- 
ing meetings,  and  by  circulating  pledges  and 
literature,  especially  its  monthly  organ.  The  Boy 
Magatine,  eaited  by  Miss  Gaston.  A  very  large 
a^tation  on  the  subject  has  been  created,  and 
bills  introduced  in  many  state  legislatures. 
President,  David  Paulman,  M.D. ;  superintendent, 
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Miss  Gaston;  correspoadine  secretary,  Mrs.  Caro- 
line F.  Grow,  1 1  ig  Woman  s  Temple,  184  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  111. 

In  England  also  there  has  been  considerable 
agitation  of  the  subject.  An  International  Anti- 
Cigaiet  League  was  formed  in  1901,  the  founder 
and  secretary  being  Rev.  Frank  Johnson,  57-59 
Ludgate  Hill,  London. 

AirTI-IMPERIALISTLBA6nE,THE:  Formed 
1898.  Its  constitution  says:  "This  league  was 
organized  to  aid  in  holding  the  United  States 
true  to  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. It  believes  that  governments  de- 
rive their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  and  holds  self-government  to  be  fun- 
damental, and  good  government  but  incidental. 
It  demands  for  all  people  under  the  United  States 
government  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution. Its  object  is  by  all  proper  means  to 
oppose  as  inconsistent  with  American  ideals  the 
forcible  extension  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  over  foreign  peoples  and  in  particular  to 
work  constantly  for  the  early  and  complete  in- 
dependence of  the  Philippine  Islands."  The 
league  has  enrolled  a  very  large  number  of  influ- 
ential men  as  Arice-presidents,  and  for  several 
years  after  its  organization  was  very  active  in 
holding  meetings  and  issuing  tracts  and  circulat- 
ing literature.  President,  Moorfield  Story;  sec- 
retary, Erving  Winslow,  ao  Central  Street,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

AHTIMOITOPOLT  PARTY:  Organized  at  Chi- 
cago, May  14,  1884.  It  nominated  Benjamin 
F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  for  the  presidency. 
Its  platform  demanded  economical  government, 
the  passage  and  enforcement  of  equitable  laws, 
including  an  interstate  commerce  law,  labor  bu- 
reaus, industrial  arbitration,  a  direct  vote  for 
senators,  a  graduated  income  tax,  payment  of  the 
national  debt  as  it  matures,  and  fostering  care" 
for  agriculture.  It  denounced  the  tariff  and  the 
grant  of  land  to  corporations.  Its  nominee  was 
also  indorsed  by  the  Greenback  Party,  and 
polled  130,000  votes. 

AHTIPOVBRTT  SOCIETT,  THE:  Pounded  in 
New  York  City  in  connection  with  the  Henry 
George  movement  of  1885-87.  It  was  formed  as 
a  society,  under  the  auspices  of  which  "Father 
McGlynn"  could  conduct  his  work  for  land  re- 
form, which  was  then  assuming  large  proportions. 

abla 


tanism."  It  seeks  to  enrol  those  who  resent 
Puritan  domination,  so  that  they  may  become  as 
potent  a  force  at  elections  as  the  Puritans  are  at 
the  present  time.  The  league  stands  for  the 
recognition  of  the  right  of  every  citizen  to  decent 
and  humane  recreation.  It  advocates  temper- 
ance in  pleasures,  instead  of  abstinence  from 
them,  and  a  rational  use  of  the  Sunday,  instead 
of  Sabbatarianism.  It  views  with  alarm  the 
growing  power  of  what  may  be  called  the  Puritan 
party  in  English  national  and  municipal  politics. 
Those  who  regard  half  of  human  life  as  inherently 
vile,  who  look  upon  a  dance  or  the  drinking  of  a 
glass  of  beer  as  a  mortal  sin,  are  a  small  minority 
of  the  people  of  England.  But  they  are  admira- 
bly organized,  and  are  consequently  able  to  get 
their  representatives  elected  to  municipal  bodies, 
and  to  frighten  timid  candidates  into  pledging 
themselves  to  their  policy. 

The  league  aims  at  organizing  the  forces  which 
can  be  directed  against  coercive  Puritanism,  at 
bringing  home  to  the  mind  of  the  ordinary  citizen 
the  dangers  which  its  domination  involves,  and 
at  educating  the  public  mind  to  a  saner  view  of 
public  enjoyment.  Its  manifesto,  from  which 
this  account  is  taken,  is  signed  by  such  men  as 
Hubert  Bland,  G.  K.  Chesterton,  Stewart  D. 
Headlam,  Conrad  Noel,  and  Cecil  Chesterton, 
who  is  the  honorary  secretary.  Address:  1 1  War- 
wick Gardens,  Kensington,  W.,  London,  Eng- 
land. 

ARTIRERTERS:  An  organization  which  from 
1839  to  1849  resisted  the  collection  of  rent  on 
certain  manorial  estates  in  New  York  State. 
Large  portions  of  Columbia,  Rensselaer,  Greene, 
Delaware,  and  Albany  counties,  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  belonged  to  manors,  the  original  grants 
of  which  were  made  to  "patroons"  by  the  Dutch 
Company  and  renewed  by  James  II.  The  ten- 
ants had  deeds  for  their  farms,  but  paid  annual 
rental  in  kind,  instead  of  a  principal  sum.  After 
1790  this  arrangement  caused  growing  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  tenants,  and  in  1839  they 
refused  to  pay  rent  and  began  a  reign  of  terror. 
In  184?  and  1849  the  Antirenters  adopted"  a 
part  o!  each  state  ticket,  and  showed  a  voting 
strength  of  about  5,000.  In  1850  the  le^slature 
directed  the  attorney-general  to  bring  suit  to  try 
title.  The  suit  was  decided  in  1850,  but  both 
parties  were  then  ready  to  compromise — the 
owners  by  selling  the  farms  at  fair  rates,  and  the 
tenants  by  paying  for  them. 


5u,^r^»S^SfoS;d'SSJ^i^£^<fS^''      _AI»TI.-SALOOir  LEAGUE  OF  AMERICA,  THE: 


•  knowledce  of  the  truth  that  God  has  made  ample  provision 
for  the  needs  ct  all  men  during  their  residence  upon  earth, 
and  that  poverty  is  the  result  of  the  human  laws  that  allow 
individtials  to  claim  as  private  property  that  which  the 
Creator  has  provided  for  the  use  of  all. 

The  president  was  Dr.  McGlynn.  The  first 
public  meeting  was  held  May  i,  1887,  in  Chicker- 
tng  Hall,  and  public  meetings  were  continued  for 
many  months  amid  intense  excitement.  This 
was  largely  due  to  the  personal  interest  taken  in 
Dr.  McGlynn  and  in  nis  contest  with  his  arch- 
bishop and  the  papal  authorities.  As  that 
passed  away  the  excitement  of  the  movement 
gradually  dwindled,  and  the  meetings  ceased. 
(See  Gborgb,  Hbnry;  Land;  McGlynn;  Single 
Tax.) 

AHTIPURTTAH  LEAGUE,  THE:  Formed  in 
London  with  the  object  otfighting  against  "Puri- 


The  Ohio  branch,  formed  in  Oberlin  in  1803,  was 
the  first  state  league  organized.  Rev.  Howard 
H.  Ru-ssell  was  the  chief  factor  in  its  formation, 
and  the  first  state  superintendent.  In  1805,  at  a 
meeting  called  in  Washington,  D.  C,  he  was 
chosen  national  superintendent  and  organizer. 
There  are  now  forty-three  states  and  territories 
organized.  About  ^50  people,  including  sten- 
ographers and  mailing-clerks,  are  giving  their 
entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  league.  The  league 
publishes  thirty-six  state  papers  (thirty-two 
monthlies  and  four  weeklies) ,  with  an  aggregate 
circulation  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

The  object  of  th^  league  is  the  most  radical  re- 
pression and  ultimate  suppression  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  Its  method  is  the  federation  of  existing 
agencies — especially  the  churches.  Its  depart- 
ments of  activity  are  a^tation,  le^slation,  and 
law  enforcement.     It  is  interdenominational  and 
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omnipartizan .  Each  state  lea^e  is  busily  engaged 
in  securing  advanced  le^slation  in  harmony  with 
the  growing  public  sentiment,  and  in  putting  in- 
to operation  such  legislation  wherever  possible. 
Hundreds  of  towns  and  cities,  townships  and 
counties,  are  abolishing  the  saloons  under  the 
local  option  laws  that  have  been  secured  through 
the  efiorts  of  the  league  in  difierent  states. 

The  national  leaeue,  with  offices  at  Washine- 
ton,  D.  C,  and  Cmumbus,  Ohio,  is  seeking  ad- 
vanced legislation  in  Congress,  in  harmony  with 
the  legislation  that  is  being  secured  in  the  several 
states.  General  superintendent,  Rev.  P.  A. 
Baker,  Columbus,  Ohio;  assistant  general  super- 
intendent. Rev.  G.  W.  Young,  D.D.,  Louisville, 
Ky.;  superintendent  of  the  legislative  dep>art- 
ment.  Rev.  Edwin  C.  Dinwiddle,  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  attorney  of  the  national  league,  Mr.  Wayne 
B.  Wheeler,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

ANTISLAVERT:  For  the  American  Anti- 
slavery  Society,  see  Abolition  Movement;  for 
foreign  societies,  see  British  and  Foreign  Anti- 
slavery  Societies. 

AUTITUBERCULOSIS:  See  Tuberculosis. 

APPLEGARTH,  ROBERT:  Manufacturer, 
trade-unionist;  bom  at  Hull,  England,  1833. 
Unapprenticed,  he  picked  up  the  trade  of  a  joiner 
and  cabinet-maker,  moved  to  Sheffield  in  1852, 
and  soon  became  the  most  prominent  member  of 
the  local  Carpenters'  Union,  inducing  it  to  unite 
with  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  in  1861.  From  1862  to  1871  he  held  the 
office  of  general  secretary  of  this  organization, 
voluntarily  resigning  at  last.  He  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  London  School  Board 
from  Lambeth  in  1870;  and  was  invited  to  be 
a  candidate  for  Parliament  at  Maidstone,  but 
retired  in  favor  of  Sir  John  Lubbock.  In  1871  he 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  the  Contagious  Diseases  Act.  Re- 
signing his  secretaryship  he  entered  journalism 
for  a  time,  but  before  long  became  foreman  to  a 
firm  manufacturing  engineering  and  diving  ap- 
paratus, eventually  becoming  proprietor  of  the 
business.  He  always  retained  his  interest  in 
trade-unionism.  Mr.  Applegarth  sought  to  win 
for  the  trade-union  organization  a  social  and 
political  status,  and  was,  in  his  day,  an  ideal 
representative  of  the  labor  movement  in  the 
political  world. 

APPOKYI,  ALBERT  0.  A.:  Austro-Hungarian 
count;  bom  in  Vienna,  1846;  leader  (since  1891) 
of  the  National  Hungarian  Party;  hereditary 
member  of  the  House  of  Magnates;  from  1900  to 
1903  President  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
reconstituted  his  party  in  1904.  He  is  an  active 
worker  for  international  arbitration  and  in  the 
movement  for  the  International  Parliament. 
Address:    Schloss  Eberhard,  Presburg,  Hungary. 

APPREHTICESHIP:  A  system  whereby  a  per- 
son, usually  a  minor,  is  bound  by  law  or  trade 
regulations  to  work  for  another  in  consideration 
of  maintenance  or  money  wages,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  instruction  in  some  trade  or 
art.  The  question  of  apprefttices  and  the  ap- 
prenticeship system  has  always  been  of  more  or 
less  importance  in  the  United  States.  During 
the  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was 
the  cause  of  a  large  number  of  strikes  among  the 


workers  who  were  suffering  from  the  effects  o\ 
overcrowding  of  the  trades  by  half-instructed 
prentices  and  child  laborers.  It  was  partly 
the  purpose  of  correcting  these  abuses  that 
first  national  unions  were  organized  in  this  cc 
try.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  question 
again  become  prominent  because  of  the  agital 
of  the  employers,  who  claim  that  the  restrict] 
of  the  unions  upon  the  number  of  apprent 
allowed  in  each  trade  have  caused  a  snortag 
skilled  labor,  seriously  interfered  with  the  de 
opment  of  industry,  and  prevented  the  Ameri 
boy  from  learning  a  trade. 

The  apprenticeship  system  Is  of  comparatively  n 
origin,  beginning;  as  it  did  with  the  gild  system  of  the  Mi 
Ages.  Adam  Smith,  in  his  "Wealth  of  Nations'  (1.  x 
states  that  '*  Apprenticeships  were  altogether  unlcnown  t< 
ancients.  Roman  law  is  perfectly  silent  in  regard  to  t1 
I  know  no  Greek  or  Latin  word  (I  might  venture,  I  bel 
to  assert  that  there  is  none)  which  expresses  the  idea  we 
annex  to  the  word  apprentice. ' ' 

The  gild  system,  with  its  handicraft  methods,  its  pfx>du< 

solely  for  local  markets,   its  steady  employment,  uni 

wages,  and  lack  of  business  depressions  and  panics,  mad 

ideal  setting  for  a  very  complete  and  thon 

system   of  apprenticeship.     The   youth 

00^  boimd  out,  or  mdentured,  by  his  parents 

fL-^L^—.        master  with  whom  he  lived  and  in  whose 

ajrsism       tiij  trade  was  learned,  the  master  agreeii 

furnish  the  apprentice  with  food,  clothing, 

shelter,  and  to  teach  him  the  trade:  the li 

■inceing  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  master,  keep  all  bus: 

anairs  secret ;  and  behave  himself  properly  under  all  condit 

In  England  the  usual  period  of  apprenticeship  was  a 

seven  years;  in  Prance,  from  three  or  four  years  to  six,  ai 

Germany,  from  two  to  four  years,  after  which  the  apprei 

became  a  journeyman  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  o 

latter.     In  1513  an  indenture  fee  of  as.  6d.  was  charge 

England  by  the  masters,  and  under  James  I.  this  wai 

creased. 

The  Statute  of  Apprentices  (1562)  legalized  the  prac 
and  customs  of  the  gild  system.  It  declared  that  no  pe 
could  ^ngage  in  any  trade  without  having  served  an  ap[ 
ticeship  of  seven  years;  that  the  master  must  hire  one  joiu 
man  for  every  three  apprentices,  and  for  every  apprei 
above  this  number,  still  another  journeyman;  that  the  h 
of  labor  should  be  twelve  in  summer  and  from  daybreak  - 
nightfall  in  the  winter;  and  that  wages  should  be  fixet 
ma^trates  who  were  also  empowered  to  settle  all  disp 
arising  between  master  and  apprentice.  This  law  was  o: 
greatest  value  to  the  joume^nnen.  It  made  their  cond 
secure,  and  practically  guaranteed  steady  eniploymen 
wages  "sufficient  for  the  hired  person  in  times  of  need  as 
as  in  times  of  abundance." 

With  the  development  of  industry,  following  closely  i 
the  invention  of  the  steam-en^ne,  these  regulations  seric 
interfered  with  the  laisset-fatre  ideas  of  the  employers, 
chafed  at  the  restrictions  placed  upon  industry,  at  the  Rxi 
of  the  hours  and  wa^es  of  labor,  and  at  the  limitations  U 
freedom  of  competition.  Consequently  it  is  natural  to  ex 
that  they  should  fight  (as  they  did)  the  enforcement  ol 
Statute  of  Apprentices  as  bitterly  as  the  gilds,  and  thai 
unions  should  stanchly  support  it.  With  the  passagi 
years,  however,  the  law  was  practically  nullified  by  1; 
nagxantly  disregarded  by  the  employers.  Skilled  labi 
were  dismissed  and  their  places  filled  with  hundreds  of  c 
workers  and  apprentices.  Instances  are  recorded  in  w 
"  manufacturers  employed  as  many  as  a  hundred  appren 
for  every  two  skilled  workmen,"  with  the  result  that  n 
of  the  skilled  trades  were  ruined  because  of  the  ignoram 
the  workers.  At  the  same  time  child  and  woman  laboi 
peared  in  its  most  horrible  aspects.  Wages,  no  longer  1 
Dy  magistrates  but  by  the  employers,  were  reduced  again 
again,  while  the  hours  of  labor  were  correspondingly  increi 
In  an  attempt  at  satisfying  the  demands  of  the  employer 
courts  then  interpreted  the  law  as  applying  only  to  towns 
cities,  and  to  those  industries  in  existence  at  the  time  c 
passage.  In  1809  the  woolen  industry  was  freed  from 
restrictions,  and  in  18 14  the  law  was  repealed  in  toto.  I 
that  time  to  the  present,  apprenticeship  in  England  ha 
mained  untouched  by  governmental  regiilations. 

In  the  United  States,  during  the  first  half  of  the  ninete 

century,  the  matter  of  apprenticeship  was  a  troublesome 

for  the  workers.     As  early  as  June,  1803.  we  find  the  Phili 

phia   Typographical   Society   passing  rei 

Tn  €hm       tions  to  the  effect  that  "No  member  of 

™  "•       society  shall  be  permitted  to  work  at  pressi 

Ullitad       with  any  person  who  is  not  a  regularly  I 

StatflS        bound  apprentice  till  twenty-one  years  of 

except  under  penalty  of  expulsion."     In 

the  same  organization  considered  it  advii 

to  hold  a  conference  with  the  master  printers  and  ask 

none  but  its  members  or  "  at  least  men  who  have  served  a 
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ttlar  ■ppnatioeahip "  be  employed  by  tbem.  In  1808  it 
fixed  eisoteen  yean  >a  the  age  at  which  >  peraon  could  be  ap- 
prenticed, and  in  1809  it  set  the  period  ot  apprenticethip  for 
pressman  or  comiioeitor  at  three  veara.  No  attempt,  now- 
cver,  was  made  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  in  this 
trade  until  183s.  in  which  year  such  a  resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  New  Orleans  Typographical  Society. 

At  that  time  the  same  stmggle  against  the  abuses  of  the 
apprenticeship  system  is  to  be  noted  in  all  lines  of  industry. 
T.V.  Powderly.  speaking  of  the  latter  portion  of  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  said  that  "  The  time  cf  every  session 
of  the  convention  of  every  trade  organization  was  takien  up  in 
discussing  two  measures,  the  question  of  wages  and  the  regu- 
lation of  the  number  of  apprentices,  other  matters  being  of 
secondary  importance."  Employers  considered  it  their  un- 
questioned right  and  privilege  to  nire  as  many  apssentices  as 
tney  saw  fit.  With  the  use  of  labor-saving  machinery  the 
latter  could  produce  as  much  as  and  at  a  lower  price  than 
could  the  sldued  mechanics.  It  was  in  order  to  correct  these 
abuse*  that  several  imions  were  formed  at  this  time  among  the 
better  dasa  of  workmen.  The  National  Association  cf  Hat 
Rnishera  (1854)  was  among  the  first  of  those  formed  for  this 
purpose,  and  was  followed  m  1859  by  the  Iron  Molders  Union 
of  America.  Each  of  the  journeymen  molden  had  been  com- 
pelled to  accept  two  apprentices  to  he  hired  and  taught  by 
tbem,  and  it  was  only  by  means  of  their  organisation  that 
they  were  able  to  put  an  end  to  this  obnoxious  svstem.  The 
short-lived  National  Labor  Union  of  i860  declared  for  "a 
more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  apprenticeship  system  as  a  pre- 
ventive against  filling  the  shops  with  botch  mechanics."  The 
IndustrialBrotherhood  ftdlowed  it  in  1874  by  declaring  in  its 
preamble  that  it  stood  for  the  advancement  of  "  the  standard 
of  American  mechanics  by  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of 
equitable  apprentice  laws."  Declarations  of  otner  unions 
at  this  Ume  were  to  the  same  effect. 

In  the  succeeding  years  the  regulations  and  restrictions  of 
the  unions  were  so  successful  in  removing  the  more  flagrant 
abuses  of  the  system,  that  for  years  this  question  has  received 
comparatively  little  attention  either  from  the.  public  or  from 
the  workers  themselves.  Its  decreasing  importance  is  readily 
shown  by  the  small  number  of  strikes  declared  each  year  for 
the  purpose  of  enforcing  apprenticesbio  regulations,  this 
number  comprising  but  x^  per  cent  of  all  strikes  during  the 
period  1881-86,  and  further  decreasing  to  M  of  i  per  cent 
during  the  period  1881-igoo.  It  is  further  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  toe  census  for  the  year  igoo  returned  but  81,48  a 
apprentices  and  helpers  in  sixteen  trades  and  other  miscel- 
laneous industries,  or  9.4<  per  cent  of  all  workers  engaged  in 
those  oecnpatioos. 

The  inunediate  catise  of  the  lately  renewed 
agitation  concerning  the  apprenticeship  question 
is  the  claim  of  the  employers  that  the  unions  have 
restricted  the  number  of  apprentices  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  enough 
skilled  mechanics  to  meet  the  indtistrial  demands. 
They  are  reiterating  the  arguments 
of  the  earlier  unionists,  that  "the 
shops  are  being  filled  with  botch 
mechanics"  and  that  the  "trade  will 
be  ruined  tmless  a  higher  grade  of 
labor  is  assured."  The  sources  from  which  the 
larger  factories  formerly  drew  their  supply  of 
skilled  workmen — ^i.  e.,  (i)  the  small  general  shop, 
and  (2)  immigration — have  practically  disap- 
peared. The  large  factory  has  absorbed  the 
smaller,  while  the  greater  number  of  inmiigrants 
no  longer  come  from  the  manufacturing  countries 
of  northern  Etuope.  These  conditions  have  re- 
sulted in  demands  for  the  establishment  of  manual 
training  schools  and  trade-schools,  and  for  the 
adoption  of  Industrial  Education.  The  sincer- 
ity of  the  employers  in  their  demand  for  a  better 
grade  of  mechanics  is  seriously  Questioned  by  the 
unionists,  who  note  that  this  demand  is  linked 
i^ith  agitation  for  the  "open  shop"  and  the  de- 
struction of  organized  labor.  The  workers  also 
feel  that  such  schools  would  greatly  add  to  the 
number  of  workmen  in  the  trades,  thus  increasing 
competition,  lowering  wages,  and  making  em- 
ployment less  continuous.  They  also  fear  that  if 
a  person  learn  his  trade  in  a  school,  rather  than  by 
working  with  union  men  "upon  the  job,"  he  will 
acqtiire  ideas  and  opinions  different  from  those 
of  the  laborers,  and  will  be  taught  the  tenets  of 
non-unionism  by  his  instructors,  thus  rendering 


impossible  the  united  action  of  the  workers  for 
their  general  betterment.  It  is  impossible  to 
predict  the  outcome  of  the  agitation  for  industrial 
education  and  trade-schools,  bitterly  opposed  as 
it  is  by  the  unions;  yet,  the  permanent  agreement 
between  the  Mason  Builders'  Association  and  the 
bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  pre- 
sents a  very  unique  solution  of  the  matter,  as  is 
shown  by  the  following  quotation  taken  from  that 
agreement: 

The  parties  to  this  agreement  (the  employing  masons  and 
the  bricklayers'  unions)  agree  that  they  will  join  in  an  effort  to 
establish  an  institution  in  this  city  where  all  the  trades  shall 
be  systematically  taught,  and  that  when  such  a  school  is 
established  they  will  unite  in  the  oversight  and  care  of  the 


Just  as  the  evolution  of  industry  and  the 
development  of  society  made  impossible  the  en- 
forcement of  gild  regulations  concerning  appren- 
tices, so  the  same  causes  have  practically  abol- 
ished the  necessity  for,  and  the  practicability  of, 
the  further  application  or  retention  of  the  old 
system  of  apprentices  in  most  trades  and  occu- 

gations.  A  few  trades  remain,  however,  in  which 
andicraft  still  retains  an  important  place,  such 
as  in  stone-cutting,  carpentry,  bricklaying,  jew- 
elry repairing,  etc.;  and  it  is  in  these  scattered 
trades  that  an  apprenticeship  system  can  be 
retained  to  advantage.  But  under  the  large- 
scale  production  of  to-day,  specialization,  the 
minute  division  of  labor,  and  the  extended  use 
of  machinery  have  made  it  vmnecessary  that  a 
worker  serve  an  apprenticeship  and  thus  be 
skilled  in  all  branches  of  his  trade.  In  an  or- 
dinary factory  but  one  or  two  all-around  me- 
chanics are  required,  the  remainder  of  the  workers 
being  machine  hands,  mere  automatons,  who  feed 
the  material  into  the  machine  and  make  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  finished  product.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  worker  cannot  learn  all  the 
branches  of  the  trade  even  tho  he  desired  to  do  so, 
becatise  of  the  fact  that  it  is  seldom  that  they  arc 
to  be  found  tmder  the  roof  of  one  establishment. 

To  learn  all  branches  wotild  thus  necessitate 
a  change  of  employers,  and  under  such  conditions 
a  regular  apprenticeship  is  impossible.  Besides 
this,  owing  to  our  policy  of  standardization,  the 
American  factory  turns  out  but  a  limited  number 
of  patterns  or  styles,  and  no  necessity  arises  for 
the  cttltivation  of  individual  skill  or  craft.  Then, 
too,  the  employer  seldom  knows  his  trade  well 
enough  to  teach  it  to  his  apprentices 

InflanM     H.  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^^  -  "^.'1  engaged  with 
the  adnunistrative  side  of  the  busi- 


of  Xodam 
Xtthodi 


ness,  and  knows  but  little  of  its  me- 
chanical processes.  The  workers, 
not  being  paid  for  teaching  the  ap- 
prentices, do  not  care  to  bother  with  them.  The 
result  is  that  the  latter  are  usually  left  to  pick  up 
what  they  can  of  a  trade  by  watching  others,  and 
sooner  or  later  become  what  are  known  as  "mon- 
key-wrench mechanics."  Many  of  the  boys  who 
enter  a  factory  do  not  wish  to  spend  three  or  four 
years  in  learning  a  trade.  They  desire  to  make 
money,  and  a  job  operating  a  machine  will  pay 
them  higher  wages  and  is  more  easily  learned 
than  a  trade.  This  is  also  satisfactory  to  the 
employer,  who  desires  that  his  workmen  acquire 
speed  and  turn  out  a  large  product,  rather  than 
that  they  be  taught  all  the  branches  of  the  trade 
as  the  unions  require  under  an  apprenticeship 
system.  Even  tho  the  employer  attempt  to 
teach  the  trade  to  his  apprentices,  he  realizes  that 
in  a  short  time  after  the  completion  of  their 
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instruction  they  would  undoubtedly  leave  his 
employ  and  enter  that  of  another,  perhaps  his 
competitor.  Another  consideration  which  makes 
the  retention  of  the  old  apprenticeship  system 
impossible  is  the  fact  that  employment  m  the 
United  States  is  at  the  best  an  imcertain  matter. 
Panics,  strikes,  business  failures,  etc.,  force  the 
laborer  to  travel  from  shop  to  shop  and  from  city 
to  city  in  search  of  work.  Such  unstable  con- 
ditions of  industry  make  the  serving  of  an  ap- 
prenticeship in  almost  any  trade  a  practical  im- 
possibility. 

Several  of  the  large  corporations ,  especially  in  the 
metal  trades,  have  established  carefully  worked- 
out  systems  of  apprenticeship  in  connection  with 
their  factories,  the  most  notable  of  these,  perhaps, 
being  that  of  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works. 
Some  of  these  corporations  apprentice  a  youth  for 
four  years,  some  for  three.  Some  use  a  form  of 
indenture  or  agreement,  while  others  demand  a 
money  deposit  on  the  part  of  the  apprentice,  as 
evidence  of  his  intention  to  complete  the  course 
of  instruction,  the  deposit  being  returned  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  with  an  additional  sum  given  as 
a  reward  for  good  behavior  and  faithfulness.  The 
wages  of  the  apprentice  vary  considerably,  both 
with  the  practises  of  the  firm  with  whom  he  is 
working  and  with  the  extent  to  which  he  has  com- 
pleted his  term. 

It  is  impossible  to  review  here  with  any  degree  of  thorough- 
ness the  various  regulations  placed  by  organized  labor  u(>on 
the  hirii^  of  apprentices.  Only  a  general 
r^um^  of  the  situation,  supplemented  with  a 
TTllloil  ^^^  specific  examples,  can  be  given.  Appren- 
»i  I  .|  tice  regulations  are  fixt  to  a  greater  or  less 
JMfOlKSUau  extent  by  the  national  union  ofthe  trade,  but 
it  seldom  happens  that  these  regulations  are 
followed  very  closely  by  the  local  organisa- 
tions. The  latter  may,  and  often  do,  make  and  enforce  rules 
which  differ  greatly  from  those  established  by  the  national 
association,  local  conditions  being  the  determining  factor  in 
each  case. 

The  usual  term  of  apprenticeship  is  three  or  four  years, 
altho  in  some  cases  a  shorter  or  longer  period  is  demanded,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  watch-case  engravers  who 
require  five  years,  and  the  New  York  electrical  workers  who 
only  require  two  years.  It  is  an  almost  generally  established 
rule  that  apprentices  mtut  begin  their  trade  before  the  age  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen,  the  upper  limit  to  the  apprenticeship 
period  usually  being  twenty-one  years.  It  is  customary  for 
the  unions  to  limit  the  number  of  apprentices  that  may  be 
hired  by  an  employer.  In  some  trades  this  ntunber  is  very 
low,  as  is  the  case  with  the  stone-cutters,  who  forbid  the  em- 
ployment of  more  than  one  apprentice  to  fifteen  cutters,  or 
more  than  two  to  any  number  less  than  a  hundred  cutters. 
In  other  trades,  however,  the  number  is  very  much  greater, 
the  pressmen,  as  also  the  trunk  and  bag  workers,  ailowing 
one  apprentice  for  every  four  journeymen.  In  some  cases 
apprentices  are  affiliated  with  the  union  of  the  journeymen  of 
their  craft,  and  are  classed  as  "auxiliaries";  in  others,  they 
support  separate  organizations,  altho  in  a  very  large  number 
of  cases  they  belong  to  no  organization  whatsoever.  In  some 
trades  the  apprentices  are  forced  to  work  longer  hours  than 
the  ioumeymen,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  taught  all  the  branches 
of  tne  traae. 

According!  to  the  New  York  Electrical  Workers'  Union,  an 
apprentice  is  "  a  boy  registered  by  the  union,  who  is  employed 
to  do  errands,  carry  material  to  or  on  the  job,  attend  lockers, 
and  assist  the  journeymen  in  testing,  but  for  no  other  pur^ 
pose.  Apprentices  must  not  encroach  on  the  work  of  helpers, 
or  work  with  tools.  "  They  must  be  under  nineteen  years  of 
age  and  must  serve  for  two  years.  A  shop  can  have  one 
apprentice  for  the  first  ten  journeymen  or  part  thereof,  and 
one  more  for  every  additional  ten  journeymen  above  the  first 
ten.  The  United  Association  of  Journeymen  Plumbers 
allows  one  apprentice  to  a  shop;  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  restricts  the  employer  to  one  apprentice 
per  shop  and  one  for  every  five  journeymen;  the  Iron  Holders' 
Union  permits  one  apprentice  to  eight  workmen;  the  Typo- 
graphioil  Union,  one  to  seven;  and  the  Cigar  Makers'  Union 
one  to  five. 

The  system  of  apprenticeship  adopted  by  the  Mason 
Builders'  Association  and  the  bricklayers'  unions  of  Boston 
and  vicinity  is  so  unique  that  it  deserves  detailed  mention  in 
this  place.  By  its  terms  no  limit  is  placed  upon  the  number 
of  apprentices  which  may  be  hired  by  an  employer,  altho  it  is 
required  that  an  apprentice  shall  be  not  less  than  sixteen  years 
of  age  nor  more  than  twenty-one,  that  he  shall  serve  for  three 


years,  and  that  he  shall  be  aUe  to  lesd  and  write  the  English 
language.  A  joint  committee  erf  the  employers  and  the  unions 
can  be  appealed  to  either  by  apprentice  or  employer  in  cases 
of  disputes  and  failure  to  keep  the  agreement.  The  agree- 
ment fixes  the  pay  of  the  apprentices  at  the  rate  of  "eleven 
cents  per  hour  during  the  first  year,  twelve  cents  per  hotxr 
during  the  second  year,  thirteen  cents  per  hour  during  tlie 
third  year,  and  fifteen  cents  per  hour  for  any  additional  years 
which  they  may  be  forced  to  serve  under  these  rules;  these 
sums  to  be  paid  weekly."  In  addition  to  this  the  apprentice 
receives  an  allowance  of  tso  the  first  year  and  $75  for  every 
additional  year,  payable  in  quarterly  instalments.  An  ap- 
prentice shall  not  be  eligible  to  memb«ship  in  the.l^ricldayers' 
union  of  that  locality  unless  he  carries  a  card  showing  that  be 
has  completed  the  required  term  of  instruction  as  laid  down 
by  the  clauses  of  this  agreement. 

As  typical  of  existing  conditions,  the  recent 
investigation  of  the  apprenticeship  system  in 
California  by  ^he  labor  commissioner  of  that 
state  may  be  of  interest  ("Eleventh  Biennial 
Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Cal- 
ifornia," 1904).  In  1904  it  was  found  that,  of  all 
the  trades  investigated,  13.41  per  cent  had  no 
apprenticeship  system,  and  that  30.9  per  cent  of 
the  remainder  imposed  no  restrictions  upon  the 
employers.  "  Generally  the  period  of  apprentice- 
ship varied  from  two  to  five  years,  three  and  four 
years  being  the  more  common."  Sixteen  to 
eighteen  years  seemed  to  be  the  average  age  at 
which  apprentices  were  taken. 

All  the  states  of  the  Union,  excepting  Idaho,Wy- 
oming,  and  Nebraska,  have  elaborate  apprentice- 
ship laws  upon  their  statute  books,  permitting  and 
regulating  the  binding  out  of  apprentices  to  em- 
ployers and  masters.  These  laws  are  practically 
obsolete,  however,  having  been  replaced  by  the 
regulations  of  the  unions.  The  United  States 
statutes  permit  the  public  printer  to  employ  any 
number  of  apprentices  less  tVan  twenty-five  which 
he  considers  to  be  consistent  with  the  economical 
Deration  of  the  office.  So  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained, no  court  in  the  United  States  has  ever 
decided  any  case  relating  to  the  matter  of  regti- 
lating  or  restricting  the  terms  of  apprenticeship. 

In  foreign  countries,  England  excepted,  the 
apprenticeship  system  is  governed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  by  statutory  provisions.  In  some 
instances  very  "elaborate  regulations  exist,  and 
the  system  holds  absolute  sway  as  far  as  the 
training  of  mechanics  is  concerned." 
J    ToraiBii  "^^^  situation  in  England  is  similar  to 

CautdM  ^^^  *"  ^^^  United  States,  the  terms 
of  the  apprenticeship  being  regulated 
by  the  respective  tmions.  In  this 
regard  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1897  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Webb  claimed  that  but  90,000  of  the 
1,490,000  trade-unionists  of  England  belonged  to 
unions  which  were  strong  enough  to  enforce  ap- 
prenticeship regulations. 

In  France,  during  the  period  1890-99,  but  -A,^ 
of  I  per  cent  of  all  the  strikes  concerned  the  en- 
forcement of  apprenticeship  rtiles.  In  that  coun- 
try, the  terms  of  the  apprenticeship  contract  are 
provided  for  by.the  laws  of  1851  and  1892.  No 
limit  is  placed  upon  the  number  of  apprentices 
permitted  each  employer ;  but  the  latter  is  obliged 
to  educate  an  apprentice  if  he  be  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  illiterate.  For  apprentices  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,  and  for  those  between  four- 
teen and  sixteen,  the  hours  of  labor  are  limited 
to  ten  and  twelve  per  day  respectively.  Persons 
convicted  of  crime  or  of  certain  misdemeanors 
cannot  hire  apprentices  tmless  they  obtain  a  per- 
mit from  the  mayor  of  the  town. 

The  labor  unions  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland 
supervise  the  regulation  of  apprentices  provided 
the  tmions  contain  a  majority  of  the  workers 
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in  the  trade.  The  apprentice  is  indentured  by 
means  of  a  written  contract,  and  must  not  tie 
made  to  work  more  than  ten  hours  per  day  if  he 
is  between  thirteen  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  nor 
more  than  eleven  hours  if  he  is  over  fifteen  years 
of  ase.  Nieht  and  Sunday  work  is  generally  for- 
bidden. Every  apprentice  must  be  examined  by 
a  public  board  before  he  is  admitted  to  the  trade 
as  a  journeyman. 

In  Germany  the  law  of  1897  provides  for  the 
r^ulation  of  apprentices.  Only  those  persons 
enjojring  all  thetr  civil  rights  can  employ  appren- 
tices, and  then  only  on  the  condition  that  the 
agreement  with  the  apprentice  be  in  writing  four 
weeks  prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  term. 
Three  years  is  the  average  length  of  the  term, 
altho  chambers  of  commerce  and  trade  are  given 
the  right  by  the  government  to  "fix  the  duration 
of  apprenticeship  in  each  trade"  as  well  as  the 
maximum  ntimber  of  apprentices  which  may  be 
employed  in  those  trades,  provided  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  not  already  taken  some  action  in 
reeaord  to  the  matter. 

In  Atistria  "much  attention  is  being  given  to 
perfecting  the  apprenticeship  system.  In  non- 
manufacturing  trades  the  terms  of  service  are 
from  two  to  four  years,  and  in  manufacturing 
trades  not  more  than  three  years.  No  appren- 
tices may  be  hired  by  any  person  previously  con- 
victed of  a  crime. 

Belgium  has  no  apprenticeship  laws. 
The  employers  claim  that  in  restricting  the 
number  of  apprentices  the  unions  are  trying  to 
obtain  monopoly  of  the  trades,  are  preventing 
hundreds  of  bojrs  from  learning  a  trade,  and 
are  seriously  hindering  the  development  of  in- 
dustry. The  unions,  however,  argue 
that  they  have  no  desire  to  obtain 
any  monopolies.  They  claim  that  if 
there  were  no  regulations  fixing  the 
number  of  apprentices  allowed  an  employer,  the 
skilled  mechanics  would  soon  be  replaced  by 
ignorant  and  unskilled  apprentices,  and  that  the 
standards  of  the  trade  would  deteriorate,  wages 
decrease,  and  employment  become  less  steady  and 
continuous.  In  support  of  their  arguments  they 
point  to  the  conditions  which  existed  in  the  vari- 
ous trades  before  the  imions  were  stroiig  enough 
to  enforce  restrictions  and  regulations.  They  also 
claim  that  it  is  the  emplo ver  who  is  to  be  blamed  for 
the  shortage  of  skilled  labor,  inasmuch  as  he  often 
refuses  to  take  as  many  apprentices  as  the  unions 
permit,  because  he  dislikes  to  be  bothered  with 
their  instruction,  and  will  not  teach  them  all  the 
branches  of  the  trade.  In  short,  he  has  brought 
about  a  shortage  of  skilled  labor  because  he  has 
been  more  anxious  to  have  his  workers  acquire 
speed — which  means  a  greater  output,  and  con- 
sequently greater  profits  to  him — than  to  have 
them  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  trade. 
The  unions  further  state  that  it  is  only  by  means 
of  the  trade-imions  that  conditions  can  be  main- 
tained which  make  it  worth  a  boy's  efforts  to 
learn  a  trade. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  of  trade,  with  a 
period  of  apprenticeship  fixed  at  three  years,  and 
one  apprentice  to  every  five  workers,  the  present 
force  of  journeymen  in  all  trades  could  be  aoubled 
onoe  in  every  fifteen  years.  However,  there  is  no 
neoeasity  for  fixing  the  limit  at  one  apprentice  for 
■o  small  a  number  of  joumevmen,  since  there  are 
few  trades  in  which  it  would  be  reouisite  to  have 
the  number  of  skilled  workers  doubled  every  fif- 
teen yean.  Ira  Cross. 


Bibuoorapht:  Labor  ProMmu,  by  Adams  and  Sumner;  /«• 
duslnal  and  Social  History  of  Enttand,  by  Cheney;  Industry 
in  England,  by  Gibbins;  Indnstrial  Democracy,  by  Webb; 
Conflicts  of  Labor  and  Capital,  by  Howell;  Unittd  Slatts 
Industrial  Commission  B*ports,  voU.  vii.,  viii.,  xiv.,  svi., 
xvii.,  xix.  See  also  annual  and  biennial  reports  of  the 
various  State  Labor  Bureaus,  especially  the  Fourth  Bi- 
fmno/  Rtport  of  the  Minnesota  Bureau  of  Labor,  and  the 
1903-4  Report  of  the  California  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
For  foreign  laws  regarding  apprenticeship,  see  BuUttins  of 
Iks  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Nos.  3S-a8,  and  33. 

AQUHfAS,  ST.  THOMAS:  The  chief  repre- 
sentative of  the  theology,  philosophy,  and  eco- 
nomic teaching  of  the  medieval  Church;  bom  in 
1 2  2  «  or  1 2  2  7 ,  at  the  castle  of  his  father,  the  Count 
of  Aquino,  in  the  territories  of  Naples;  received 
his  education  at  Monte  Cassino  and  the  University 
of  Naples.  When  but  seventeen  years  old,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  his  family,  he  took  the 
habit  of  the  Dominican  order  at  Naples,  and  was 
afterward  sent  away  to  study  theology  and  phi- 
losophy under  the  famous  Albert  us  Magnus  at 
Cologne  and  Paris.  Aquinas  early  gained  dis- 
tinction as  a  student  of  theology,  and  began  his 
lectures,  which  were  given  at  Paris,  Rome,  Bo- 
logna, and  other  places.  He  was  on  fomiliar 
terms  with  many  princes  of  his  time,  and  espe- 
cially honored  by  the  kings  of  France  and  of 
Naples,  who  frequently  sought  advice  from  him. 
Clement  IV.  offered  him  the  archbishopric  of 
Naples  and  the  abbacy  of  Monte  Cassino,  00th  of 
which  were  declined.  It  was  on  the  route  to  the 
Council  of  Lyons,  whither  he  had  been  specially 
summoned  by  Greeory  X.,  that  Aquinas  died, 
March  7,  1274.  He  was  canonized  in  1323  by 
Pope  John  XXII.  In  his  life  there  was  a  union 
of  simple  piety  with  the  greatest  philosophical 
power.  He  fulfilled  the  ecclesiastical  ideal  of  a 
saint  and  a  father  of  the  church.  As  a  theologian 
his  name  stands  with  that  of  Augustine. 

Aquinas  represents  scholasticism,  the  philosophy  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Scotus  Erigena.  the  earliest  schoolman,  said: 
"There  are  not  two  studies,  one  of  philosophy  and  one  of  re- 
ligion; true  philosophy  is  true  religion,  and  true  religion  is 
true  philosophy."  Hence  the  greatest  work  of  Aquinas,  the 
"Summa  Theologise."  aimed  to  ^ve  a  summary  of  all  the 
science  of  the  time.  This  work  is  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal pasta  which  may  be  said  to  treat  respectively  of  God, 
man,  and  the  God- Man.  The  latter  part  of  the  third  division 
was  added  after  the  death  of  the  author.  With  regard  to  the 
other  works  of  Aquinas,  it  may  be  said  that  all  his  writings 
lead  up  to  the  "Summa." 

To  Aquinas  theology  a  the  sum  of  all  science,  and  hence 
he  is  little  interested  m  economics.     But  since  the  scope  of 
the  "Summa  "  was  so  wide,  he  was  obliged  to 
deal  to  a  certain  extent  with  both  politics  and 
EOOAOIulOS    economics.     His  statements  have  great  value 
to  students  of  social  questions,  because  he  so 
thoroixghly     represented     medieval     Church 
thought.     In  regard  to  private   nroperty,  Aquinas  justified 
individual  ownership.     He  argued  that  the  results  of^  private 
ownership  were  beneficial,  and  he  adopted  Aristotle's  theory 
that  property  should  be  owned  separately,  but  used  for  the 
common  good.     In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  property  as 
it  concerned  the  monastic  orders,  or  as  it  affected  the  highest 
■ort  of  Christian  living,  Aquinas  takes  the  conservative  view. 
He  holds,  in  opposition  to  many  in  the  monastic  orders  who 
wished  for  absolute  poverty,  not  only  individual,  but  cor- 
porate, that  property  is  only  ii\jurious  when  it  hinders  the 
spiritual  life.     A  moderate  property,  especially  if  possest  by  a 
religious  order,  is  not  necessarily  an  evil. 

In  regard  to  the  bestowal  of  charity,  Aquinas  does  not 
unduly  exalt  almsgiving.  The  practise  is  obligatory:  but 
at  the  same  time  alms  need  only  be  given,  as  a  general  thing, 
after  a  man  has  provided  for  himself  and  his  family  in  a 
proper  way.  The  giving  should  usually  be  from  the  super- 
fluity— what  remained  after  IcRilimate  expenses. 

One  example  of  Aquinas's  teaching  on  politics  may  be  re- 
ferred to.     On  the  question  of  the  right  of 
government  to  tax  its  subjects,  he  favors  the 
Biaht  of     subjects  rather  than  the  pnnce.     He  says  that 
T»atlM>     rulers  should  seek  the  common  good  of  the 
*•*•'*"•     people  in  preference  to  their  own  advantage. 
Hence  they  should  not  take  from  their  sub- 
jects by  taxation  save  when  some  public  need 
arises.     Their  revenues  should  be  derived  froit  their  own 
■pedal  pomenima. 
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In  treating  of  commercia]  ethics,  Aquinas  follows  generally 
the  teaching  of  the  earlier  chtuch  fathers,  and  stands  firm 
for  the  application  of  Christian  principles  to  trade.  He  agrees 
with  the  Old  views  as  to  usury,  and  especially  with  those  of  his 
instructor.  Albertus  Magnus.  Usury  is  wrong.  Money  is 
consumable;  the  borrower  has  a  natural  right  to  make  use  of 
it  when  loaned,  and  the  lender  should  not  ask  a  payment  for 
its  use  in  addition  to  the  return  of  the  original  sum,  as  this 
would  be  a  double  charge. 

Trade  was.  in  Aquinas's  view,  a  base  thing,  and  even  sinful 
when  carried  on  (or  the  sake  of  gain.  But  it  was  not  so  when 
the  trader  pursued  it  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  was  con> 
tented  with  a  moderate  profit,  which  he  used  for  good  pur* 
poses.  Ftuther,  trade  was  also  right  when  it 
served  the  public  interest  and  provided  a 
Oivia*  Law  coimtry  with  the  necessities  of  life.  The  civil 
law  was  wholly  imperfect,  then  as  now,  from  a 
Christian  standpoint,  in  its  provisions  regard- 
ing business.  The  Christian  principle  was,  according  to 
Aquinas,  that  no  one  should  ever  demand  or  pay  more  than 
a  just  price.  He  was  conscious  of  the  opposition  between  his 
teaching  and  the  civil  law,  but  he  explams  that  huinan  law 
has  its  necessary  limitations,  and  does  not  prohibit  every- 
thing  that  is  wrong.  Divine  law  is  higher,  ana  must  forbid  all 
things  that  are  opposed  to  justice  and  virtue. 

The  scholastic  philosophy  reaches  its  culmination  in 
Aqtiinas,  and  no  medieval  writer  has  had  more  influence  than 
he.  His  "  Summa  Theologis  "  is  even  now.  to  a  great  extent, 
a  recognised  manual  of  the  theology  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church. 

RBrBRBNCBS:  There  is  no  adequate  account  of  the  economic 
teaching  of  Aquinas,  which  may  be  best  collected  from  his 
own  worlcs.  See  the  Summa  Tiuologut  as  to  private  prop- 
erty, Secunda  Secundse.  Oua»tio  77.  Articulus  3;  0-  6A, 
Art.  I.  s;  as  to  voluntary  poverty.  Q.  188,  Art.  7;  as  to 
alms.  0.  }>.  Art.  s,  6;  as  to  slavery.  Pars  Prima,  Q.  96, 
Art.  3:  Prima  Secundx,  0'  94>  Art.  5;  as  to  price,  Secunda 
Secundae,  Q.  77;  as  to  usury.  Q.  78;  as  to  taxation.  Eh 
Rtgimint  Judtrorum  among  the  Opuscula.  The  best  brief 
account  will  be  found  in  La  PhilosophU  dt  S.  Thomas 
d'Aqvin,  by  C.  Jourdain  (1858).  See  also,  Economic  His- 
tory, by  W.  J.  Ashley  (1888),  vol.  i.,  pt.  i,  and  the  same 
author  s  article  on  Aquinas  in  Palgrave  s  Dictionary  of  PoUi- 
icai  Economy,  to  which  article  we  are  in  the  main  indebted 
for  that  portion  of  our  article  bearing  on  Aquinas's  eco- 
nomic teaching. 

ARBITRATIOIT  AITD  COHCILIATIOir,  m- 
DUSTRIAL:  The  phrase  "industrial  arbitration 
and  conciliation,"  in  its  broadest  sense,  refers  to 
the  entire  subject  of  the  methods  of  maintaining 
or,  if  broken,  of  restoring  peaceful  relations 
between  employers  and  employees.  (See  also 
Compulsory  Arbitration;  National  Civic 
Federation;  New  Zealand;  Trade  Agree- 
ments.) But  each  of  the  terms  "arbitration" 
and  "conciliation"  has  a  narrower  technical  mean- 
ing of  its  own.  When  the  negotiations  between 
employer  and  employees  are  conducted  entirely 
between  the  two  parties  or  their  representatives 
and  the  procedure  consists  only  of  discussion  and 
mutual  concession  between  the  two,  the  process  is 
known  as  "conciliation."  But  when  employer  and 
employed  refer  the  question  at  issue  to  final  deci- 
sion by  some  person  or  body  other  than  the  parties 
directly  in  dispute,  it  is  called  "arbitration." 

If  the  reference  to  arbitration  be  made  voltm- 
tarily  by  both  parties,  or  if  the  acceptance  by 
them  of  the  decision  or  "award"  when  made  l>e 
voluntary,  the  procedure  is  known  as  "voluntary 
arbitration."  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  govern- 
ment requires  that,  upon  the  motion  of  either 
party,  or  upon  its  own  motion,  the  case  shall  be 
submitted  to  arbitration,  and  provides  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  award  when  rendered,  the  pro- 
cess is  "compulsory  arbitration."  To  constitute 
compulsory  arbitration  in  any  true  sense,  it  may 
be  emphasized  that  the  acceptance  of  the  award 
must  always  be  compulsory,  whereas  the  reference 
to  arbitration  need  be  compulsory  only  for  either 
party  when  the  other  desires  it,  tho  it  may  be  com- 
pulsory also  for  both  without  the  desire  of  either. 

Intervention  by  a  third  party  may,  however, 
take  another  form.  The  third  party  may  inter- 
vene, either  upon  his  own  initiative  or  by  invita- 


tion of  one  or  other  of  the  parties,  simply  for  tl 
general  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  bring  about 
settlement  of  the  dispute.  Such  action  constituti 
"mediation."  When  one  or  more  employe 
negotiate  with  their  employees  collectively,  coi 
ceming  the  terms  of  future  employment,  the  pn 
cedure  is  known  as  "collective  barg^aining," 
phrase  of  recent  origin  which  is  gaining  wi( 
usage.  "Collective  bargaining,"  it  will  be  see: 
is  Anrtually  conciliation  in  coUective  differeno 
concerning  terms  of  future  employment. 

The  term  is  applied,  not  because  the  procedu 
is  something  essentially  different  from  concili 
tion,  but  because  conciliation  in  such  form  is  ■ 
tremendous  significance  imder  modem  industri 
conditions. 

The  agencies  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  m: 

be  either  private  or  public.     Considering  first  tl 

former,  we  find  them  most  highly  and  widely  d 

veloped  in  Great  Bntain,  the  Unit< 

pj^^      States  being  second  in  importan 

^^^     in  this  fiel<r     Belgium  and  Franc 

^^^^  however,  stand  first  in  some  respec 
in  results  accomplished.  The  devi 
opment  of  these  private  agencies  naturally  li 
within  that  period  in  which  the  modem  industri 
system,  characterized  by  the  employment  of  co 
siderable  numbers  of  work  people  m  a  single  « 
tablishment  or  undertaking,  has  existed,  and, 
the  same  time,  combined  action  by  employe 
with  reference  to  the  conditions  of  employme 
has  been  recognized  as  legal.  Roughly  spea 
ing  (exact  dates  are  impossible  for  the  more  ge 
eral  facts  of  this  subject),  the  period  of  develo 
ment  of  private  agencies  of  industrial  peace 
Great  Britain,  where  the  oldest  of  these  are  foiir 
appears  to  date  from  the  third  decade  of  the  nit 
teenth  century.  In  the  U.  S.  the  period  of  dev 
opment  of  such  agencies  is  approximately  tt 
since  the  Civil  War,  or  the  last  forty  years. 

The  most  primitive  agency,  so  to  speak,  is 
informal  committee  of  unorganized  employe 
named  for  a  particular  occasion  to  negotiate  w 
the  employer.  Such  temporary  conference  co 
mittees  are  not  uncommon  in  unorganized  trad 
but  are  usually  resorted  to  only  for  negotiatic 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  establishment,  t 
occasionally  utilised  in  the  case  of  several 
tablishments. 

Organization  of  labor  opens  the  way  for  1 
development  of  conference  bodies  in  two  imp 
tant  respects.  In  the  first '  place,  with  lo 
unions  atfiliated  with  national  organizations,  1 
size  of  the  field  for  which  such  lx)dics  are  avi 
able  becomes  extended  beyond  the  single 
tablishment  or  locality,  until  it  becomes  natio 
in  extent,  covering  an  entire  industry  in  a  gi^ 
country.  In  the  second  place,  with  the  existe: 
of  permanent  unions  of  work  people,  the  tt 
porary  conference  committee  develops  m 
easily  into  a  permanent  agency  of  peace,  bt 
local  or  national.  Very  often  the  regular  un 
officers,  local  or  national,  constitute  a  stand 
agency  for  negotiations,  thus  doing  away  v 
the  necessity  for  naming  special  committees. 

As  the  field  of  collective  negotiations  betw 

employers  and  employees  extends  beyond  a  sir 

establishment  or  firm,  so  as  to  involve  a  consi( 

able    number    of    employers,    tl 

CallaetlTa    arises  the  need  of  a  representai 
Vaao^^ona  ^^^  ^°  ^^  ^°^  '^^  latter.     The  n 

"""  elementary  agency  in  such  case 

in  the  case  of  employees,  is  a  t 

porary  committee  named  for  a  particular  o 
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sion.  Such  temporary  conference  committees  of 
employers  are  not  infrequently  used  in  the  case 
of  negotiations  covering  a  single  locality  where 
the  employers  have  no  organization.  But  more 
often  they  occur  where  the  employers  have  some 
kind  of  or^nization,  and  such  organization  of 
emplo3rers,  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  employees, 
gradually  paves  the  way  for  the  development  of 
permanent  negotiation  agencies. 

So  long  as  agencies  of  industrial  peace  in  a 
given  trade  are  employed  only  for  the  settlement 
of  occasional  disputes,  they  rarely  develop  be- 
yond conciliatory  conferences  between  tempo- 
rary, committees,  resorting  sometimes  to  arbi- 
tration by  some  equally  temporary  arbitration 
agency.  The  development  of  such  temporary 
agencies  into  more  permanent  forms  occurs  tisu- 
aUy  in  connection  with  collective  bargaining. 
Collective  bargaining  being  one  of  the  funda- 
mental methods  of  trade-unionism,  it  is  tisually 
found  in  practise  wherever  employers  recognize 
its  justice  and  advantages,  or  wherever  the  latter, 
because  of  the  strength  of  organized  labor,  mtist 
perforce  submit  to  it.  Where  it  does  occur,  it 
commonly  results  in  a  written  agreement  as  to 
terms  of  employment  which  is  signed  by  the  re- 
spective parties  or  their  representatives.  Such 
agreements  are  commonly  known  as  "trade  agree- 
ments" or  "joint  trade  agreements,"  or  "industrial 
agreements";  and  the  system  of  regulating  the 
terms  of  employment  by  such  agreements  is  often 
designated,  especially  in  the  U.  S.,  as  the  "Agree- 
ment system.'  A  special  form  of  agreement  with 
respect  to  wages  is  the  "sliding  scale,"  in  which 
the  wages,  instead  of  being  fixt  absolutely  at  a 
certain  point  for  a  given  period,  rise  and  fall  at  a 
rate  agreed  upon  as  the  market-price  of  the  prod- 
uct of  the  labor  in  question  fluctuates. 

Joint  trade  agreements  are  not  infrequently 
adopted  in  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes, 
and  they  are  {wobably  most  often  introduced 
into  a  given  establishment  or  trade 
jjmAM  ^  ^^^  manner.  When  so  adopted 
._-_■— I-  in  the  character  of  a  treaty  after  a 
^'""  struggle  between  the  parties,  they 
are  more  frequently  drawn  for  an 
indefinite  time  than  when  adopted  as  a  result  of 
amicable  negotiations;  in  the  latter  case  they  are 
as  a  rule  adopted  for  a  definite  period.  Obviously 
in  either  case,  but  especially  so  in  the  latter,  such 
written  contracts  (and  they  often  read  as  formal 
contracts,  sometimes  with  an  exchange  of  nominal 
sums  of  money  in  more  complete  fulfilment  of  the 
contract  idea)  introduce  a  powerful  influence  for 
industrial  peace  in  the  simple  element  of  perma- 
nency which  they  give  to  the  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. But  a  far  more  important  assurance  of 
industrial  peace  very  often  appears  in  connection 
with  such  agreements  in  that  they  contain  clauses 
providing  for  the  settlement  by  conciliation  or 
arbitration  of  any  differences  that  may  arise  in 
their  interpretation.  It  is  also  frequently  pro- 
vided that,  pending  arbitration  of  such  diner- 
ences,  there  »iall  be  no  cessation  of  work.  Man- 
ifestly, under  such  an  agreement  the  certainty  of 
industrial  peace  is  limited  only  by  the  deg^e  of 
loyalty  with  which  the  two  parties  adhere  to  the 
terms  agreed  upon.  In  only  a  very  few  instances 
do  joint  agreements  jwescribe  fines  for  failure  to 
carry  out  the  arbitration  decisions  imder  them. 

In  the  U.  S.  trade  agreements  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
make  provision  for  their  renewal;  and  the  system 
becomes  permanently  established  chiefly  by  cus- 
tom.    It  is  generally  regulated  by  custom  or  by 


the  constitutions  or  rules  of  the  employees'  organ- 
izations, and  sometimes  also  by  the  rules  of  em- 
ployers' organizations.  In  Great  Britain,  how- 
ever, it  is  common  for  the  system  to  be  maintained 
under  permanent  written  compacts  or  agreements, 
regulating  the  modes  of  procedure,  etc.  'This 
undoubtedly  adds  to  the  stability  of  the  system. 

With  the  agreement  system  maintained  chiefly 
by  custom  in  the  U.  S.,  it  is  not  surprizing  that 
permanent  machinery  in  connection  with  it, 
either  for  collective  bargaining  by  which  agree- 
ments are  made,  or  for  conciliation  and  arbitra- 
tion in  cases  of  dispute,  is  comparatively  rare, 
tho  it  has  been  developed  in  some  cases.  The 
usual  American  practise  is  to  name  a  conference 
committee  for  each  periodic  negotiation,  or  an 
agreement  and  conciliation  committee  for  each  dis- 
pute as" it  arises,  or  to  choose  an  arbitrator  for  each 
special  occasion.  But  in  Great  Britain  it  is  usual 
to  name  permanent  boards  or  joint-committees 
which  are  to  decide  in  all  matters  under  dispute. 
The  British  boards  for  collective  bargaining  are 
often  known  as  "wages  boards,"  and  those  for  the 
settlement  of  diflferences  as  "boards  of  concilia- 
tion" or  of  "conciliation  and  arbitration,"  while 
the  term  "trade  boards"  is  sometimes  used  for 
both  classes  together. 

In  regularly  established  collective  bargaining 
it  is  rare,  in  the  U.  S.,  to  find  any  resort  to  arbi- 
tration when  conciliation  fails  to  bring  about  an 
agreement.  Such  appeal  to  arbitration  is  less 
seldom  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  both  countries 
the  general  sentiment  appears  to  be  strongly  op- 
posed to  submitting  the  general  terms  of  future 
employment  to  the  decision  of  an  outsider. 
Future  terms  of  employment,  however,  are  more 
frequently  submitted  to  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
escape  from  a  deadlock  in  conciliation.  In  the 
case  of  interpretation  differences,  resort  to  arbi- 
tration is  much  more  frequent;  and  in  all  systems 
of  collective  bargaining  which  make  any  provision 
for  such  disputes,  it  is  usually  providea  for  as  a 
second  resort  after  conciliation. 

In  collective  bargaining  the  actual  process  of 
negotiation  is  usually  one  of  "higgling  between 
the  two  sides,  each  acting  as  a  unit,  until  by 
mutual  compromise  a  unanimous  agreement  is 
reached.  Final  decision  of  a  question  by  majority 
vote  of  the  conference  is  very  rarely  allowed;  and 
usually,  especially  in  the  less  permanent  bodies 
in  American  practise,  eq^ual  representation  of 
employers  and  employees  is  not  specially  striven 
for.  But  in  bodies  constituted  for  conciliation  of 
interpretation  differences,  it  is  common  to  find 
equal  representation  of  employers  and  employees 
providea  for.  and  decisions  by  majority  vote  are 
sometimes  allowed.  In  cases  of  arbitration  it  is 
usual  to  have  only  one  arbitrator,  who  is  regarded 
as  impartial  and  disinterested  with  respect  to  the 
particular  trade  or  dispute ;  or  else  a  board  com- 
posed of  an  uneven  number,  in  which,  however, 
the  final  decision  is  practically  that  of  a  single 
member  or  umpire. 

Private  mediation  agencies — that  is,  agencies 

constituted  by  outsiders  to  intervene  between 

employers  and  employees — are  rare  as  compared 

with  the  agencies  of  peace  consti- 

Xadiatioa    *^*^d  ^X  *"^  ^^°  industrial  classes 

AmidM    th^niselves.     Occasionally    it    hap- 

^•^  pens,  in  the  case  of  a  strike  or  lock- 

out, usually  one  so  serious  as  to  affect 
the  interests  of  the  public,  that  an  individual  or  a 
committee,  either  chosen  or  acting  of  its  own 
volition,  intervenes  to  bring  about  a  settlement. 
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Usually,  the  mediators  in  such  a  case  are  promi- 
nent men  of  the  community,  and  not  infrequently 
public  ■  officials.  The  most  notable  instance  of 
this  sort  in  the  U.  S.,  because  the  interests  in- 
volved were  no  less  than  national  in  extent,  was 
the  intervention  of  President  Roosevelt  in  the 
coal  strike  of  1903. 

Permanent  private  mediation  agencies  are  even 
more  rare  than  the  temporary  ones  just  noted. 
About  the  only  thing  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain 
are  the  "district  boards  of  conciliation"  which 
have  been  established  in  several  industrial  cen- 
ters, usually  under  the  auspices  of  the  local  board 
of  trade,  the  most  important  being  the  London 
Conciliation  Board.  This  board,  which  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  great  strike  of  London  dock- 
laborers  in  1 889 ,  comprises  a  number  of  conciliation 
committees,  each  composed  of  equal  numbers 
of  employers  and  employees,  with  one  committee 
for  each  prominent  group  of  trades  in  the  city. 
In  addition  there  is  a  central  board  composed 
of  equal  numbers  of  representatives  named 
by  employers  and  employees,  to  which  cases 
may  be  taJcen  on  appeal  from  a  committee,  and 
which  offers  facilities  for  arbitration  in  case  its 
efforts  at  conciliation  are  tuisuccessful.  The  re- 
sults accomplished  hy  the  district  boards  of  con- 
ciliation in  Great  Britain  have  been  insignificant 
except  in  the  case  of  the  London  board  which  has 
accomplished  some  substantial  results.  Its  work 
has  not  been  extensive,  however,  and  has  been 
done  chiefly  through  mediation  upon  its  own  initia^ 
tive.  A  very  notable  permanent  private  media- 
tion agency  m  the  U.  S.,  and  the  only  significant 
one  in  this  country,  is  that  which  has  been  estab- 
lished by  the  National  Civic  Federation  in  its 
Industrial  Department.  This  agency  has  been 
active  in  a  ntunber  of  important  disputes,  and 
with  a  considerable  degfree  of  success.  What  it 
has  accomplished  has  been  almost  entirely  along 
lines  of  conciliation  through  mediation  upon  its 
own  initiative. 

There  are  no  comprehensive  statistics  of  private 
agencies  of  industrial  peace  for  any  country  ex- 
cept Great  Britain,  for  which  there  are  utirly 
complete  statistics    of    the    perma- 
Btatiitiia    ''^•"'  private  agencies;  and  as  these 
are  of  especial  interest  because  they 
present  facts  for  the  country  most 
advanced  in  the  use  of  such  agencies,  the  follow- 
ing from  the  most  recent  reports  may  be  quoted 
here.     During  the  year  1004  the  number  of  per- 
manent boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration 
known  to  have  considered  cases  was  sixty-two, 
one  of  which  was  a  "district  board,"  one  a  "gen- 
eral board,"  or  one  established  by  employers  and 
employees  but  not  confined  to  a  single  trade, 
while  the  other  sixty  were  "trade  boards,"  or 
those  instituted  by  employers  and  employees  for 
a  given  trade.     The  following  table  shows  the 
amount  and  results  of  work  done  by  these  boards 
in  1904: 


HO.  OP  BOARDS 
WHICH 

NO.  or  CASES 

BOARDS 

Consid- 
ered 
cases 

Settled 
cases 

Con- 
sidered 

Settled 

60 

X 

I 

I 

X 

1.41S 

I 
4 

General  boards 

District  board* 

I 
4 

Total 

6a 

54 

1,418 

61S 

Of  the  803  cases  not  settled,  748  were  "with- 
drawn, referred  back,  or  settled  independently 
of  the  boards,"  and  fifty-five  were  pending  at  l^e 
close  of  the  year.  Of  the  615  cases  settled,  400 
were  settled  by  boards  or  committees,  that  is,  by 
conciliation,  and  215  were  decided  by  arbitration 
or  umpires  named  by  such  boards  or  committees. 
Among  the  cases  settled  were  ten  strikes  or  lock- 
outs, of  which  seven  were  settled  by  conciliation, 
and  three  by  arbitration.  The  number  of  boards 
known  to  have  settled  cases  varied  but  little  from 
1900  to  1904,  having  numbered  in  those  five 
years  respectively  64,  54,  57,  63,  and  S4. 

Since,  as  noted  in  the  foregoing,  recognition  of 
collective  disputes  as  legal  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date,  and  individual  disputes  were  char- 
acteristic  of    the   industrial   regime 
Q^fffUgyggt  prior  thereto,  it  is  not  surprizing  to 

kmtMMmm     fi"*'  tl**t  *he  oldest  government  agen- 

^'  cies  for  industrial  peace  were  estab- 

lished for  individual  disputes.  In 
Great  Britain,  prior  to  1803,  a  series  of  statutes, 
going  back  as  tar  as  the  Statute  of  Apprentices 
m  1562,  contained  provisions  with  reference  to 
disputes  between  masters  and  servants.  All  of 
these  provided  simply  that  disputes  should  be 
summarily  settled  by  justices  of  the  peace,  the 
authorities  charged  with  the  fixing  of  wage-rates 
for  all  labor  tmder  the  then  existing  system  of 
government  regulation  of  industry. 

In  1803,  1804,  and  1813  special  acts  for  dis- 
putes in  the  cotton  industry  were  passed,  differing 
from  the  earlier  laws  in  that  they  provided  that 
disputes  should  be  settled  by  arbitration  by  two 
referees  appointed,  one  by  the  employer,  the  other 
by  the  employee,  from  nominations  made  by  a 
justice  of  the  peace  to  whom  the  dispute  was  to  be 
referred  for  final  decision  in  case  the  two  arbitra- 
tors could  not  agree.  Finally  these  three  laws 
were  consolidated  and  extended  to  all  industries 
by  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1824.  This  act  did 
not  alter  any  of  the  provisions  for  arbitration, 
except  to  forbid  justices  of  the  peace  to  fix 
future  wages  without  the  consent  of  both  master 
and  workman,  this  limitation  being  practically  a 
recognition  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  con- 
tract between  employer  and  employed  which  had 
been  formally  established  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Statute  of  Apprentices  in  1814. 

All  the  earlier  statutes  had  provided  compul- 
sory arbitration  for  all  disputes;  the  Consolidation 
Act  provided  still  for  compulsory  arbitration  for 
interpretation  differences,  but  recognized  the 
fundamentally  different  character  of  disputes 
touching  future  terms  of  employment  by  pro- 
viding only  voluntary  arbitration  for  such,  at 
least  for  all  those  touching  wages.  The  Con- 
solidation Act  was  passed  because  the  earlier  laws 
had  been  effectual;  yet  it  proved  a  total  failure, 
tho  it  was  in  force  until  1896.  It  appears  to  have 
been  an  anachronism.  It  was  passed  coincident- 
ly  with  the  formal  recognition  of  the  right  of 
working  men  to  combine  by  the  repeal  of  the 
combination  laws  by  Act  of  5  Geo.  IV.,  ch.  95,  the 
ConsoKdation  Act  being  5  Geo.  IV. ,  ch.  96.  With 
the  repeal  of  the  combination  laws  the  pressing 
problem  of  industrial  peace  became  at  once  that 
of  collective  disputes,  whereas  the  Consolidation 
Act  offered  only  provisions  drawn  essentially  for 
the  individual  disputes  of  an  earlier  regime. 

For  the  most  notable  agency  for  the  settlement 
of  individual  disputes,  and  one  which  is  still  in 
existence,  one  must  turn  to  continental  Europe, 
to  the  French  system  of  ConsHls  d«s  Pnufhommts 
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or  Councils  of  Experts.  These  were  first  insti- 
tuted in  France  in  1806.  The  law  of  that  year, 
since  frequently  amended,  which  es- 
•^  tablished  the  system  in  France,  ap- 
plied also  to  Belgium,  which  was  then 
a  French  dependency,  and  the  first 
Belgian  Council  was  established  in 
1809.  Laws  regulating  the  system  were  afterward 
passed  by  the  Belgian  Government.  Prior  to  the 
acquisition  of  the  Rhine  Province  by  Germany, 
councils  under  the  French  law  were  established 
there,  and  from  thence  the  institution  spread  to 
other  parts  of  Germany ,  being  regulated  b^  state  or 
municipal  statutes  imtil  1890  when  an  imperial 
law  governing  the  system  was  passed.  In  i88a 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Geneva  established  a  council, 
followed  by  the  cantons  of  NeuchAtel  (1885), 
Vavd  (1888).  Basel-Stadt  (1889),  Lucerne  (1892), 
and  Bern  (1894).  In  1893  Italy  established  the 
system.  In  all  five  of  tne  countries  named — 
France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy — the  systems  of  Conseils  des  Prud'hommes, 
or  Gewerbegerichte,  as  they  are  called  in  Ger- 
many, are  still  maintained,  and  are  in  active  oper- 
ation.    In  1903  there  were  in  France  153  coun- 


cils which  heard  disputes;  in  Belgium,  33;  and  in 
Germany,  400.  In  1905  Switzerland  had  at  least 
7  councils,  and  in  1899  ftal^  had  ^g. 


With  regard  to  details  of  organization  and  pro- 
cedure the  councils  in  different  countries  vary 
considerably,  but  the  general  plan  of  all  is  essen- 
tially the  same.  They  are  established 
p^^j—^  by  the  government,  either  national 
or  local,  but  their  members  are 
elected  by  the  employers  and  em- 
ployees within  their  jurisdiction,  except  the  presi- 
dent and  vice-president  who  in  France  and  Swit- 
zerland are  chosen  by  the  members  from  among 
their  own  number,  but  in  Belgium,  Germany,  and 
Italy  are  appointed  independently  by  the  govern- 
ment. Two  bodies  are  organized  in  each  council: 
the  one  a  conciliation  bureau  or  committee;  the 
other  the  general,  or  arbitration  bureau.  Cases 
go  first  before  the  conciliation  bureau  where  an 
effort  is  made  to  bring  about  a  settlement  by 
conciliation.  If  such  effort  fails,  the  case  goes 
to  the  general  bureau  for  final  decision.  In  both 
bureaus  there  are  always  equal  numbers  of  em- 
ployers' and  employees'  representatives.  The 
procedure  is  compulsory  upon  the  desire  of  either 
party,  and  awar<u  or  decisions  are  enforceable  as 
m  ordinary  civil  courts.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
councils  is  limited  essentially  to  individual  dis- 
putes growing  out  of  the  interpretation  of  existing 
contracts. 

The  systems  of  Conseils  des  Prud'hommes  have 
been  very  successful  and  are  doing  a  large  amount 
of  work.  Thus,  in  190^,  the  number  of  cases 
brought  before  the  councils  in  Prance  was  43,83  a ; 
in  Belgium,  8,377;  and  in  Germany,  97,561.  Of 
the  cases  before  the  French  cotmcils  18,591  were 
settled  by  conciliation,  4,588  by  arbitration,  and 
16,240  were  withdrawn  by  the  parties. 

Imprest  by  the  obvious  evils  of  the  industrial 
warfiu-e  of  strikes  and  lockouts  which  aSect  the 
general  public  as  well  as  the  contestants,  many 
governments   have   in   more   recent 
<Ujjjimi«.i*  years  endeavored  to  provide  by  law 
4,^^^  «_  for  the  settlement  of  collective  in- 
TGiZ!I!«-    dustrial  disputes.     In  1905  no  less 
l^j— — ^     than  fifty-one  different  national  or 
'^         state    governments  had   some   pro- 
vision of  law  relating  to  the  subject, 
and  a  ntunber  of  these  had  passed  more  than  one 


act  upon  the  subject.  With  but  three  unim- 
portant exceptions,  all  this  legislation  is  the  prod- 
uct of  the  last  thirty  years.  With  this  mass  of 
laws  all  that  can  be  attempted  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  article  is  a  very  general  classification 
according  to  their  more  important  characteristics 
and  results,  considering  first  foreign  statutes  and 
afterward  American  laws.* 

Standing  quite  by  themselves  as  the  only  gen- 
eral compulsory  arbitration  laws  in  the  world  are 
four  statutes  of  the  British  colonies  in  Australasia. 
These,  with  the  dates  of  the  earliest 
VavZMlaad  ^^^  '"  ^^^^  case,  are:  New  Zealand 
Autralia  ('^94).  Western  Australia  {1900). 
New  South  Wales  (1901),  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  (1904). 
These  compulsory  arbitration  laws,  in  their  pres- 
ent form,  nave  practicallv  unlimited  jurisdiction 
over  collective  mdustrial  disputes  of  all  kinds, 
except  that  the  Commonwealth  law  takes  cog- 
nizance only  of  disputes  extending  beyond  the 
limits  of  any  one  of  the  Australian  states.  Thev 
provide,  except  in  New  South  Wales,  for  both 
conciliation  and  compulsory  arbitration.  New 
South  Wales  provides  only  -for  compulsory  arbi- 
tration. The  conciliation  agency  provided  is,  in 
New  Zealand  and  Western  Australia,  a  board 
whose  members  are  elected  in  ec]ual  numbers  by 
employers  and  employees,  with  a  chairman 
chosen  by  the  members;  in  the  Commonwealth 
the  same  agency  as  for  arbitration.  For  arbi- 
tration the  three  state  laws  provide  a  court  con- 
sisting of  three  members  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernment: one  from  nominations  made  by  em- 
ployers, and  one  from  nominations  made  by 
employees,  while  the  president  is  chosen  directly 
by  the  government  from  the  highest  civil  court 
of  the  colony.  In  the  Commonwealth  the  arbi- 
tration court  consists  of  only  a  single  judge 
appointed  by  the  government.  All  of  these  com- 
pulsory arbitration  laws  proceed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  utilizing  to  the  utmost  the  advantages  for 
collective  negotiations  to  be  derived  from  organ- 
ization of  employers  and  employees,  especially 
the  latter. 

In  connection  with  these  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion systems,  strikes  and  lockouts  are  very  largely 
prohibited,  especially  in  the  New  South  Wales 
and  Commonwealth  laws.  In  practise  the  three 
state  laws  have  proved  generally  successful  to  the 
extent  of  having  practically  eliminated  strikes 
and  lockouts  from  industrial  life,  the  Common- 
wealth act  being  too  recent  to  show  results  in 
practise.  The  most  notable  development  in 
practise  has  been  the  fact  that,  for  the  most 
part,  the  conciliation  provisions  have  been  of 
little  use  and  most  of  the  work  has  had  to  be 
done  sooner  or  later  by  the  arbitration  courts. 
For  this  reason  the  New  Zealand  law,  which  origi- 
nally required  conciliation  procedure,  had  later 
to  make  it  optional;  while  New  South  Wales 
made  no  provision  whatever  for  conciliation  in 
her  law.  The  whole  tendency  of  practical  experi- 
ence has  thus  been  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  the 
compulsory  arbitration  features,  and  to  employ 
them  exclusively,  with  a  consequently  increasing 
amount  of  the  virtual  government  regulation  en 
industrial  relations  which  compulsory  arbitration 
involves. 
Three  of  the  countries  which  have  the  systems 

*  The  laws  are  described  as  they  ore  at  present,  without 
■pedal  leference  to  amendments;  and  the  year  given  in 
parentheses  refers  to  the  time  when  the  earliest  law  of  tbo 
Und  in  question  was  passed. 
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of  Conseils  des  Prud'hommes.  or  industrial  courts 

for  individiial  disputes,  have  utilized  those  courts 

for  intervention   in    collective    dis- 

- .    putes   also,   viz.,   Germany    (1890); 

®^°^     Italy  (1893);  and  Switzerland  (Can- 

Hvi^Suid  ^^^  °*  Geneva,  1882;  Vavd.    1888; 

BwitMrjana  j^y^ceme,  1892;  and  Bern,  1894).  In 
Switzerland  there  is  provision  only 
for  conciliation  by  the  courts  in  collective  dis- 
putes; whUe  in  Germany  and  Italy  arbitration  is 
also  provided,  but  the  distinction  between  indi- 
vidual and  collective  disputes  is  carefully  pre- 
served, and  for  the  latter  the  arbitration  is  en- 
tirely voltmtary  in  character.  Very  little  has 
been  accomplished  under  these  provisions  for 
collective  disputes,  except  in  Germany.  The  Ger- 
man cotuts  have  developed  extensive  activity  in 
their  field,  and  are  accomplishing  important  re- 
sults, for  the  most  part  entirely  by  conciliation. 
Thus,  in  1903,  the  German  courts  intervened  174 
times  in  collective  disputes,  and  settled  sixty-one 
— fifty-foiu"  by  conciUation,  and  seven  by  arbi- 
tration. 

Another  group  of  foreign  laws  may  be  distin- 
guished in  those  which  undertake  to  establish 
permanent  special  agencies  for  the  settlement  of 
collective  disputes. 

The  oldest  of  these  is  a  British  law  of  1867.  known  as 
Lord  St.  Leonard's  Act,  which  attempted  to  foster  the  es- 
tablishment  of  boards  for  conciliation  and 
arbitration  after  the  pattern  of  the  French 
PermaBent    Conseils    des  Prud'hommes    by  granting   to 
Govemmant  such  boards,  when  Mtablished  vduntarily  by 
wvvv&uiuouv  employers  and  employees,  and  fulnUing  the 
AgenoiM     requirements  specified  in  the  law  as  to  organ- 
ization and  procedure,  a  license  tmder  which 
they  might  exercise  the  powers  specified  in 
the  Consolidation  Act  of  2824,  to  compel  the  presence  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  enforce  arbitration  awards  ex- 
cept when  the  latter  concerned  future  wages.     This  law  was. 
however,  a  total  failure,  as  were  likewise  two  British  colonial 
statutes  which  copied  it;  namely,  a  law  of  1873  in  Ontario 
(Canada),  and  one  of  1891  in  Victoria,  the  latter  with  all 
compulsory  arbitration  features  eliminated,  and  both  with 
no  restriction  as  to  disputes  touching  future  wages. 

In  Belgium  (1887)  and  the  Netherlands  (1897)  ftte  two 
laws,  the  later  one  modeled  after  the  earlier,  which  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  coimdls  of  labor  and 
industry,   composed  of  members  elected  in 
TTaIImmI       equal  numbers  by  employers  and  employees. 
f^^f^  These  councils,  which  are  under  very  direct 

_  ,    .  Bovcmment    supervision,    have    a    threefold 

Balginni  function:  (i)  To  give  information  or  advice 
to  the  government  concerning  the  condition 
of  labor;  (a)  to  serve  as  conference  commit- 
tees for  collective  bargaining,  and  (3)  to  settle  industrial 
disputes.  For  the  two  latter  purposes  conciliation  only  is 
provided  for.  The  system  of  councils  of  labor  is  in  active 
operation  in  both  countries.  Belgium  having  seventy-six  coun- 
cils in  1903,  Netherlands  ninety  in  1904.  In  practise  the 
function  of  the  councils  as  statistical  and  advisory  agents 
of  the  government  has  been  most  important,  especially  in 
Belgium.  In  the  Netherlands  they  have  accomplished  most 
in  the  way  of  collective  bargaining  and  settlement  of  dis- 
putes. Thus,  in  1903  they  assisted  seventy-three  times  in 
amicable  negotiations  concerning  terms  of  employment, 
twenty-eight  cases  of  which  concerned  government  work; 
and  in  1904  they  intervened  in  thirteen  strikes  and  lockouts, 
and  brought  five  to  a  settlement. 

In  189a  New  South  Wales  passed  an  act  providing  for 
permanent  councils  of  condliatton.  and  a  council  of  arbitra- 
tion for  the  settlement  of  collective  dtsinites.  There  were  to 
be  either  several  conciliation  councils  in  industrial  districts 
into  which  the  colony  should  be  divided,  or  one  large  colonial 
council  from  which  a  special  council  for  each  dispute  could 
be  chosen,  the  members  of  these  conciliation  councils  to  be 
elected  in  equal  numbers  by  employers  and  employees,  with 
a  secretary  appointed  by  the  government.  Tne  one  court 
of  arbitration  was  to  consist  of  three  members,  one  each  to 
be  named  by  employers  and  employees,  with  the  third  (the 
president)  to  be  chosen  by  the  other  two,  or,  failing  that, 
appcnnted  by  the  government.  In  each  dUpute  there  were 
to  be  efforts  at  conciliation  first,  with  appeal  to  arbitration 
or.  if  the  parties  desired,  reference  to  tne  arbitration  court 
in  the  first  instance,  arbitration  in  any  case  being  voluntary 
in  character. 

Three  of  the  British  Canadian  colonies  have  copied  this 
New  South  Wales  statute — British  Columbia  (1893),  On- 


tario (1894)  and  Quebec  ( 1 90  x)— without  important  m 
ficattona.  except  that  Ontario  by  subsequent  amendn 
(copied  in  Quebec  also)  enabled  the  gov 
ment  to  itself  appoint  ttu:  members  of  the  c< 
dl  of  arbitration,  and  permitted  that  cot 
to  mediate  in  disputes  of  its  own  motion,  1 
providing  an  essentially  independent  | 
eminent  agency  in  place  of  one  established  by  emplo 
and  employees.  The  system  of  conciliation  and  arbitra 
councils  contemplated  in  the  New  South  Wales  law 
been  practically  a  failure  in  the  four  British  colonies  w 
adopted  it.  The  machinery  for  it  was  set  up  in  all  i 
British  Columbia,  where  it  was  never  established,  bu' 
little  was  accomplished  by  the  councils  that  New  Si 
Wales  finally  abandoned  the  whole  system,  and  Ontario 
Quebec  amended  the  plan  by  providing  for  indepeni 
mediation  in  disputes  by  the  clerk  of  awards;  or  regis 
as  he  is  styled  in  the  two  Canadian  laws.  Something  r 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  re^trars  alone  (the  n 
trar  intervened  m  twelve  disputes  in  190a  in  Ontario), 
no  important  results  have  thus  far  been  attained. 

A  very  elaborate  act  of  1894  in  South  Australia  prov 
for  a  system  of  boards  of  concuiation  and  arbitration  on 
same  general  plan  as  the  New  South  Wales  system  just 
scribed,  but  providing,  instead  of  purely  voluntary  i 
tration.  what  may  be  designated  as  permissive  compul 
arbitration;  that  is,  a  system  of  compulsory  arbitration. ' 
much  the  same  as  that  of  New  Zealand,  but  applicabl 
employers  and  employees  only  so  far  as  they  chose  to 
untariiy  put  themselves  under  its  jurisdiction.  The 
however,  failed  utterly,  simply  because  none  chose  to  sul 
to  it. 

In  connection  with  laws  making  provision  for  permai 
siiecial  bgencies  for  collective  disputes,  pasuns  men 
may  be  made  of  the  Austrian  law  en  1896.  This  Taw,  w 
established  gilds  for  the  mining  industry,  incidentally 
vides  for  conciliation  in  collective  disputes  (there  is 
provision  for  individual  disputes),  through  the  agenc; 
the  executive  committees  of  the  gilds,  tho  scarcely  anyt 
has  been  accomplished  by  this  provision.  The  Danish 
of  1900,  which  gives  private  boards  of  arbitration  for  ii 
pretation  differences  power  to  summon  and  examine 
nesses.  may  also  be  mentioned. 

A  more  numerous  group  of  laws  is  comprised  by  t 

which,  without  creating  any  special  agency  therefor, 

vide  for  conciliation   or  arbitration  of 

lective   disputes   through   some  govemr 

Chiyanunent  ^^^^^  °^  administrative  body.    The  eai 

nM«4.i.       °^  these  acts,  and  perhaps  the  most  in 

*»'"****■       tant,  is  the  French  law  of  189a.  ^  This 

provides  for  mediation  by  local  justice 

the   peace,    either  for  conciliation  by  < 

mittees  named  by  the  parties  to  the  dispute  in  qu(!si 

with  the  justice  as  chairman,  or  if  conciliation  fails,  by  t 

arbitratm^.  one  being  named  by  each  of  the  parties,  wit 

umpire  either  chosen  by  the  two,  or,  in  a  deadlock,  name 

the  local  civil  judge  j  the  entire  procedure  is  voluntari 

the  {MUties.     Mediation  by  a  justice  may  occur  upon 

plication  of  the  parties  or,  in  case  of  strikes  and  locki 

on  the  justice's  own  motion.     Large  results  are  bein| 

comptishcd  tmder  this  French  law.     Thus,  in    1903  11 

vention  under  it  was  attempted   152  times  (143  timi 

strikes  and  lockouts),  fifty-eight  upon  the  initiative  cA 

justices,  and  fifty^threc  disputes  were  settled,  fifty-on 

conciliation  and  two  by  arbitration. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  French  law  is  the  Britis) 

of  1896,  which  provides  for  mediation  by  the  British  B 

of  Trade.     In  case  of  disputes,  the  boa 

empower^  of  its  own  volition,  to  im 

Qjpn^         into  the  circumstances  and  endeavor  to  1 

tlylt*.lii        about   conciliation.     Upon   application 

Anwn       either  party,  it  may  name  one  or  mon 

vate  persons  as  conciliators;  or,  on  ap] 

tion  of  both  parties,  appoint  an  arbit 

for  voltmtary  arbitration.     The  board  may  also  encoi 

the   formation    of    private    boards    of   conciliation.     1 

British  colonies  have  copied  this  act  of  the  mother  cot 

(New  South  Wales,  1S99;   the  Dominion  of  Canada, 

and  Nova  Scotia,  1903)  with  no  important  change,  save 

New  South  Wales  and  the  Dominion  both  add  provi 

for  formal  public  investigation  of  disputes  in  New  S 

Wales,  at  the  option  of  the  government;  in  the  Dominii 

such  option  and  with  the  consent  of  both   parties. 

duty  of  intervention  under  the  law  is  delected  m  New  £ 

Wales  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  labor,  an 

dtistry:  in  the  Dominion  to  the  minister  of  labor;  ai 

Nova  Scotia  to  the  provincial  secretary. 

As  to  the  results  achieved  under  these  laws,  nothinf 
been  accomplished  in  Nova  Scotia  down  to  the  midc 
1905.  Restuts  in  New  South  Wales  have  been  very  mi 
and  altho  the  act  is  still  in  force  there  it  has  practically 
superseded  by  the  comptUsory  arbitration  law  of 
Under  the  British  and  Canadian  acts,  however,  subst 
results  have  been  accomplished.  Thus,  during  the 
years  ended  June  30.  1903.  there  were  forty-one  int« 
tions.  actual  or  requested,  by  the  British  Board  of  ' 
under  the  law  of  1896.  In  all  of  these  application  froi 
or  both  parties  was  received,  and  the  same  has  beec 
with  but  very  few  exceptions  in  previous  years.     0 
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foitT-oae  cues,  in  four  the  board  dedmed  to  act;  four  were 
settled  by  the  partiej  daring  negotiationa,  two  by  condli- 
aton  named  by  the  board,  and  twenty-seven  by  arbitraton 
choeen  by  the  board;  three  failed  of  settlement,  and  one  was 
pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

The  most  strildng  feature  of  the  British  act  has  been  its 
usefulness  in  offering  a  means  of  escape  from  deadlocks  in 
pvivate  negotiations,  and  the  results  accomplished  in  this 
direction  have  led  to  the  adoption  by  many  private  boards 
of  rules  {ttoviding  for  an  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade  when 
the  private  board  is  unable  to  agree.  Of  experiences  under 
the  Canadian  act  it  may  be  noted  that  the  power  of  public 
investigation  specially  provided  in  that  act  has  been  used 
with  good  effect  in  some  stubborn  disputes,  through  the 

giibliaty  thus  secured.  A  law  somewhat  resembling  the 
ritish  act  of  1896  is  that  of  1894  in  British  Columbia,  which 
makes  it  the  duty  of  the  provincial  secretary  to  assist  the 
parties  to  a  given  dispute  in  forming  a  conciliation  council 
and,  if  need  be,  an  arbitration  councC,  for  that  particular 
cootroversy ;  but  there  is  no  provision  for  mediation  by  the 
secretary  himself.  The  act  oners  these  coundls  large  official 
sanction  by  providing  that  the  members,  tho  chosen  by  the 
parties,  shall  receive  appointment  from  the  provincial  gay- 
emor,  and  by  giving  them  power  to  summon  witnesses,  Tlie 
expenses  of  such  councils  are  paid  by  the  government.  In 
practise,  however,  the  act  has, been  fruitless,  no  councils 
ever  having  been  formed  under  it. 

In  Switzerland  there  are  two  practically  identical  laws 
(Basel-Stadt,  1897,  and  St.  Gallen,    1902)   which   provide 
for  intervention  in  industrial  disputes  by  the 
council  of  state,  either  upcm  request  from  the 
IfirlllfllfTMl  (»rties  or,  in  fjsve  cases,  upon  its  own  mo- 
tion, by  appointing  a  board  of  conciliation 
comprising  equal  numbers  of  employers  and 
employees  for  purposes  of  conciliation  only.     There  nas  been 
some  little  activity  by  the  councils  of  state  under  these  acts, 
that  in   Basel-Stadt  having  intervened  in  six  disputes  in 
1904,  and  settled  three. 

In  Austria,  under  a  general  clause  of  the  factory  law  ( 1S83), 
the  state  factory  inspectors  have  developed  large  activity 
as  mediators  in  industrial  disputes.  The  greater  part  a 
such  work  is  done  in  connection  with  individual  disputes; 
but  much  is  done  also  in  collective  differences,  as  shown  by 
the  fact  that  in  1903  they  intervened  in  no  strikes  and 
lockouts. 

The  remaining  three  laws  in  the  group  of  those  providing 
for  intervention  of  government  officers  are  statutes  relating 
only  to  special  industries  or  special  subjects  of  dispute.  The 
earnest  of  these  is  a  statute  in  Nova  Scotia  (1888),  providing 
for  arbitration  of  disputes  in  coal  mines  owned  by,  or  leased 
from,  ttxe  government.  These  are  under  the  admmistration 
oif  a  comfflisaioner  of  works  and  mines  who,  in  case  of  a  dis- 
pute concerning  wapes,  may  refer  the  dispute  to  arbitration 
by  a  board  compriaing  two  members  permanently  appointed 
by  the  provincial  governor,  one  member  each  named  by 
emplojrers  and  employees,  and  a  fifth  chosen  by  the  last 
two.  A  uni9ue  feature  of  this  arbitration  plan  is  a  provision 
for  the  posting  by  each  side  of  a  money  forfeit,  a  certain 
amount  of  the  wages  due  the  workmen  and  an  equal  sum 
by  the  employer,  to  be  paid  over  to  the  one  party  in  case  the 
other  does  not  at  once  submit  to  the  award.  Awards  may 
also  be  eiforced  by  ordinary  process  in  the  civil  courts,  so 
that  the  system  amounts  to  compulsory  arbitntion.  This 
statute  has  been  almost  a  dead  letter,  however,  having  been 
invoked  but  twice  down  to  ifos. 

In  1904  a  decree  of  Argentina,  notable  as  the  first  South- 
American  law  dealing  with  the  settlement  of  industrial  dis- 
putes, made  it  the  duty  of  the  chief  of  police 
of  Buenos  Ayies  to  mtervene  as  mediator 
in  collectiva  disputes  over  questions  of  Sun- 


-  day  rest  or  hours  of  work.     But  by  far  the 

"wl  most  important  of  the  laws  for  special  in- 
dustries or  subjects  is  the  Canadian  Railway 
Labor  Disputes  Act  of  1903^.  This  provides 
for  intervention  by  the  minister  of  labor  in  collective  dis- 
putes involving  suspension  of  work  or  interference  with 
traffic  on  railways.  The  minister  is  to  intervene  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  conciliation.  That  failing, 
the  case  is  submitted  to  arbitration  by  a  conciliation  com- 
mittee or  board  of  arUtiatois  composed  of  three  members, 
one  named  by  each  of  the  parties,  and  the  third  chosen  by 
the  other  two  or  tnr  the  psjties.  The  arbitration  is  purely 
voluntary,  but  pnUicity  of  awards  is  required. 

Of  the  remaining  two  foreign  laws,  providing  for  permanent 
industrial  agreements  between  employers  and  employees, 
one  was  the  British  Arbitration  Act  of  1871,  which  contem- 
plated the  drawing  up  of  permanent  agreemenU  between 
employers  and  employees.  These  agreements,  in  addition 
to  specifying  the  terms  of  employment,  should  designate 
some  agency  to  arbitrate  disputes,  such  agencies  to  have  the 
power  of  compelling  the  production  of  endence.  This  act, 
however,  altho  it  remained  in  force  until  1896,  was  from 
the  first  a  dead  letter,  no  agreement  under  it  ever  being 
made.  A  more  modem  law  for  agreements  is  one  in  the 
Swiss  Canton  of  Geneva  (1900),  which  provides  both  for 
rrgnlar  periodic  odlective  bargaining  and  trade  agreements, 
and  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  Three  successive  meth- 
ods and  agencies  are  specified  for  either  purpose:  (z)  A  con- 
r"i«''~"  conference  of  employers'  and  employees'  delegates; 


(>)  mediation  between  the  delegates  by  a  representative 
of  the  council  of  state  of  the  canton;  (3)  arbitration  by  a 
board  composed  of  the  delegates  and  the  central  committee 
of  the  Geneva  Conseil  des  Prud'hommes.  In  case  of  dis- 
putes the  council  of  state  may  itself  inaugurate  proceedings 
as  above.  There  is  no  means  provided  to  enforce  arbitration 
awards,  but  strikes  and  lockouts  pending  proceedings,  or 
lander  agreements  made  under  the  law,  are  forbidden. 

In  the  U.  S.  no  provision  has  ever  been  made  for  individual 
disputes;  but  the  federal  government  and   twenty-four  of 
the  states  have  made  some  provision  by  law  for  collective 
disputes.     Two  federal  laws  have  been  passed 
(1888  and  1898),  both  limited  in  application 
Tlllttd  StatM  ^  interstate  commerce.     The  former  specified 
•  two  procedures:    (i)  Voluntary  arbitration  of 

**»■  disputes  by  a  board  of  three  members,  the 
only  action  of  the  government  being  the  en- 
dowment of  such  a  board  with  power  to  secure 
evidence,  and  the  publication  by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor 
of  the  award:  (a)  public  investigation  into  the  causes  of  a 
dispute  and  the  best  mode  of  terminating  it^  to  be  instituted 
upon  the  government's  initiative  by  a  commission  comprising 
two  members  named  by  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  together 
with  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  as  chairman  the  findings  of 
the  commission  to  be  made  public.  No  arbitration  under 
the  law  of  1888  ever  occurred,  but  one  public  investigation 
was  made  under  it  in  the  great  Pullman  strike  of  1894,  the 
investigation  being  made  after  the  dispute  was  practically 
ended,  and  the  elaborate  report  being  devoted  to  a  history  of 
the  case  and  discussion  of  the  gener^  question  of  methods  of 
settling  such  disputes. 

Many  of  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  of  1894 
went  into  the  law  of  1898,  which  repealed  the  earlier  act. 
This  later  law,  which  is  still  in  force,  provides  for  two  pro- 
cedures also:  (i)  Mediation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  upon  request  of 
either  party;  and  (a)  arbitration  essentially  as  in  the  law  of 
x888,  except  that  awards  are  made  enforceable  by  process  of 
law,  tho  submission  to  arbitration  is  entirely  voluntary. 
Thnce  has  been  no  practical  application  of  this  law. 

The  thirty  different  state  laws   (in  twenty-four  of  the 
states),  which  had  been  passed  down  to  190;,  present  so  many 
similarities  that  they  may  be  grouped  in  four  classes.     The 
first  group  comprizes  those  laws  which  provide  for  local  ar- 
bitration, with  no  permanent  agency  therefor, 
and  includes  four  special  acts:  Maryland,  1878; 
^ggsl         ^"^  J'^^y-    1880;    Pennsylvania,  1893;  and 
AsMtratfmi   Texas,  1893.     Ten  laws  have  inddentd  pro- 
^^olwmMQu  visions  for  state  boards;  namely,  those  of  Cali- 
fornia, Colorado,  Idaho,  Massachusetts,  Min- 
nesota, Montana,  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Ohio, 
and  Wisconsin.     The  general  features  common  to  nearly  all 
these  laws  are:  ( i)  That  they  provide  only  for  voluntary  arbi- 
tration; (a)  thattheagency  in  each  case  is  a  temporary  Doard; 
and  (3)  that  such  boards  are  given  power  to  compel  the  pres- 
ence of  witnesses  and  the  pioduction  of  evidence.     As  to 
practical  results  these  laws  have  all  been  dead  letters,  tho 
all,  except  the  special  act  in  New  Jersey,  still  stand  on  the 
statute-books. 

A  second  group  of  state  laws  includes  those  which  provide 
for  permanent  district  or  county  boards  established  by  private 
parties.     These  are  as  follows:    Pennsylvania 
(1883),  Ohio  (i88s).  Iowa  (1886),  and  Kansas 
8tftt9  (1886).     The  characteristic  features  common 

•l^^l  to  all  of  these  are  :( 1 )  Provision  for  permanent 

*"*""  tribunals  established  jointly  by  employen 
and  employees;  (a)  licensing  of  such  tri- 
bunals by  local  civil  courts  and  endowment  of 
them  with  jiower  to  compel  the  presence  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  evidence;  (3)  provision  only  for  voluntary 
arbitration  by  such  tribunals.  The  only  tribunal  ever  estab- 
lished under  any  of  these  laws  was  active  in  connection  with 
the  coal  trade  in  Pennsylvania,  and  had  considerable  success 
fora  couple  of  years  (1883-85). 

In  a  third  group  of  state  laws  are  five  providing  for  arbi- 
tration or  conciliation  through  the  mediation  of  state  com- 
missioners of  labor:  Colorado  (1887),  Missouri  (i88g).  North 
Dakota  (1890),  Washington  (1903),  and  Maryland  (1904). 
The  more  important  characteristics  of  these  laws  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  In  tliree  states  (Colorado,  North  Dakota,  and  Wash- 
ington) mediation  by  the  commissioner  is  provided  for  only 
upon  application  from  a  party  to  the  disputes;  but  in  the 
other  two  (Missouri  and  Maryland)  there  is  provision  for 
mediation  upon  the  initiative  of  the  commissioner;  (a)  in 
C^orado  and  ^North  Dakota  mediation  with  a  view  to  con- 
ciliation only  is  contemplated,  in  Missouri  both  conciliation 
and  arbitration  are  specified,  and  in  Washin^on  and  Maryland 
conciliation,  arbitration,  and  public  investigation  of  disputes 
are  provided  for;  (3)  arbitration,  where  provided,  is  to  De  by 
a  board  with  members  chosen  in  equal  numbers  by  the  par- 
ties, and  an  odd  member  selected  oy  the  others,  except  in 
Missouri  where  the  commissioner  is  to  be  the  odd  member,  but 

gublic  investigation  is  in  each  case  to  be  by  the  commissioner, 
onceming  results  accomplished  under  these  provisions, 
nothing  was  ever  done  in  North  Dakota,  and  after  a  year  the 
provision  was  repealed.  Very  little  was  ever  accomplished 
in  Colorado,  and  a  state  board  of  arbitration  was  established 
there  in  1897.  Somewhat  more  has  been  accomplished  in 
Missouri,  tho  thoe,  too,  the  provision  has  been  practically 
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superseded  by  a  state  board  established  in  1901.  In  Wash- 
ington, in  thie  ten  last  months  of  1904,  the  commissioner 
intervened  in  twelve  disputes  (ten  strikes  and  lockouts)  and 
seciuvd  settlements  in  six,  one  by  arbitration,  the  others  by 
conciliation.  The  law  of  Maryland,  which  gives  the  com- 
missioner the  broadest  powers  for  intervention  of  any,  is  still 
too  recent  to  afford  evidence  as  to  results  in  practise. 

By  far  the  largest  and  most  important  group  of  American 
state  laws  includes  those  which  create  a  special  board  or 
commission  for  the  settlement  of  industrial  disputes.     These 
are  to  be  found  in  the  following  seventeen 
states:    New  York  and  Massachusetts  (1886), 
■iiMlal       Montana  (1887),  Michigan  (1889),  Cahlomia 
nJjS^tl^^.  i'890.    New    jersey    (789»),    Ohio    (1893), 
CrnnmlMlflM  LoiasiBna(i894).  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Minne- 
sota,   and    Wisconsin    (iSo^),    Utah    (1896), 
Colorado,   Idaho,  and    Indiana    (1S97).    and 
Missouri  (1901).     The  laws  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
where  state  boards  were  first  established,  are  the  sources 
from  which  most  of  the  other  states  have  drawn  nearly  all  the 
provisions  of  their  laws.     The  fundamental  features  of  the 
state-board  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  may  be  summarized  as 
follows:   (i)  All  the  boards  consist  of  three  or  five  members, 
except  in  Indiana  and  Idaho  where  the  permanent  commis- 
sion comprizes  two  members.     The  members  are  appointed 
by  the  governor,  except  in  New  York  where,  as  the  result  of  a 
consolidation  of  departments  in  1901,  the  board  consists  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor,  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  the 
two  dcpuxy  commissioneis,  apFXMnted  by  the  commissioner. 

All  but  four  states  (Connecticut,  Michigan,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York)  specify  equal  representation  of  employers 
and  eiuployees  on  the  ooard,  and  five  states  (Connecticut, 
Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Utah)  require  bipartizan  political 
representation.  (2)  Three  procedures  are  specified  ^  boards 
— mediation  for  conciliation  purposes,  arbitration,  and  public 
investigafion.  Mediation  is  specified  for  all  save  the  Ctditor- 
nia  board,  and  is  made  the  duty  of  all  those  boards  in  case 
of  actual  or  threatened  strike  or  lockout.  Arbitration  is  speci- 
fied for  all  the  boards,  but  is  always  voluntary,  tho  six  states 
(Colorado.  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  Ohio)  make 
some  provision  for  the  enforcement  of  awards.  For  purposes 
of  arbitration  there  is  to  be  added  to  the  state  commission  in 
Idaho  and  Indiana  the  circuit  judge  of  the  county.  Public 
investigation  of  more  serious  or  stubborn  disputes  is  specified 
for  all  the  boards,  except  in  Utah,  and  the  authority  to  make 
such  investigations  may  be  exercised  of  the  board's  own 
motion,  except  in  California  where  request  from  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  is  necessary.  (3)  With  the  single 
exception  of  California,  all  the  states  confer  upon  their  boards 
some  authority  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the  presence  of 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence. 

Turning  to  results  accomplished  by  state  boards,  all  of  the 
seventeen  statutes  providing  for  them  still   stand  on   the 
statute-books,  and  under  all  of  them  boards  have  been  at  some 
time  established.     In  nine  states,  however,  the  boards  have 
displayed  little  or  no  activity.     These  nine 
states  are  C^ifomia,  (kilorado,  Connecticut, 
BMnltl       Idaho,  Louisiana,  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Mon- 
tana, and  Utah.     In  the  other  eight  states — 
Illinois,     Indiana.     Massachusetts,     Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin — the  boards 
have  records  of  considerable  activity  ever  since  their  estab- 
lishment.    Among  these  the  leading  one,  certainly  at  present, 
is  the  Massachusetts  board,  and  the  following  summary  of  its 
work  is  given  as  the  best  example  of  what  has  been  accom- 
plished by  state  boards  in  this  country: 
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The  Massachusetts  board  has  been  notably  soccessfo 
arbitrations,  especially  in  recent  years.  Neariy  all  of  t 
have  been  on  wage  questions  in  the  great  boot  and  shot 
doatry  of  the  state,  where  the  board  is  held  in  so  favor 
an  estimation  that  many  agreements  between  employers 
employees  provide  for  lefeience  to  the  state  board  when 
parties  cannot  agree. 

Leonard  W.  Hatcf 

RarBSBNCBS:  Tin  Attncits  ef  Induslrial  Ptae*.  in  L 
ProbUmt  (chap,  viii.),  by  T.  S.  Adams  and  H.  L.  Sun 
New  York,  loos:  Mtlhods  of  Industrial  Ptact,  by  Nich 
P.  Gilroan,  Boston  and  New  York,  1004;  PrincipUs 
M*tIiods  of  Industrial  Poac*.  by  A.  C.  Pbou.  London,  1 
Industrial  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  by  Douglas  Kn 
London,  ib.,  igos :  R*port  of  th*  (U.  S.)  Indnstnal  Com 
sion,  looi,  vol.  xvii.,  jpart  i.,  chap.  3,  and  part  iii.:  Goi 
nunl  Industrial  Arbnraiim,  by  Leonard  W.  Hatch 
BulUtin  No.  60  of  tht  U.  S.  Bwrtau  of  Labor,  Septea 
190S. 

The  first  French  Conseils  des  Prud'honu 
was  constituted  at  Lyons  in  1806  in  the  silk  trs 
The  first  permanent  board  of  con< 
ation  was  organized  in  i860  in  h 
tingham,  England,  in  the  hosiery : 
glass  trade,  largely  through  the 
forts  of  A.  J.  Mundella.  Palgra' 
"Dictionary  of  Political  Economy"  gives 
following  detail  of  the  board  established  in  i 
in  the  manufactured  iron  trade  of  the  nortt 
England: 

The  men  belonging  to  the  different  works  select  in  < 
case  by  ballot  a  delegate,  and  the  employers  belonging 
single  firm  are  similarly  represented  by  a  single  dele) 
The  members  of  the  board  thus  constituted  elect  a  presic 
together  with  one  secretap'.  from  among  the  delegates  ot 
masters,  and  a  vice-president,  together  with  a  second 
retary,  from  among  the  delegates  of  the  men.  They 
elect  a  standing  committee,  as  it  is  called,  consisting  of 
leptesentatives  of  the  men  and  ten  representatives  of 
masters  (five  of  whom  alone  are  able  to  discuss  or  vote  on 
question);  and  of  this  committee  the  president  and  ' 
president  are  ex  officio  membexs.  without  enjoying  any  p< 
of  voting.  The  standing  committee  meets  every  montt 
if  occasion  demands,  more  frequently,  and  the  board  i 
meets  twice  a  year  and  at  other  time*  when  summoned  b; 
committee.  In  the  first  instance,  all  questions  are  lai( 
fore  the  committee.  They  are  submitted  in  writing  t< 
secretaries  seven  days  before  the  meeting:  the  written  1 
of  the  other  ^de  is  usually  placed  before  the  same  mee 
and  an  agreement  of  submission  signed  by  the  parties 
cemed.  If  the  standin^c  committee  cannot  arrive  at  an  a 
ment,  the  referee,  who  is  a  permanent  official,  is  called  it 
can  take  evidence;  and  in  this  way  all  questions  ma 
settled,  except  a  general  advance  or  reduction  in  wages,  c 
appointment  of  an  arbitrator.  These  questions  the  I 
alone  can  decide,  and  it  also  determines  matters  referred 
from  the  standing  committee,  selecting  an  arbitrator 
cannotitself  arrive  at  an  agreement.  The  necessary  exp 
of  the  board  are  defrayed  by  the  subtraction  of  a  penny  1 
fortnight  from  the  wages  of  every  worlmian  earning  up 
of  half-a-crown  a  day,  and  by  requiring  each  firm  to  pa 
amount  equal  to  that  thus  subtracted  from  the  wages  a 
ployees. 

In  Australia  the  Federated  Seamen's  U 
drew  up  a  scheme  for  a  tx>ard  of  concilit 
which  was  accepted  by  the  Australasian  St< 
ship  Owners'  Association  in  1889. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  first  recorded  instance  of , 
tration  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighte 
century,  when  a  copper  arbitration  board 
estabUshed  in  the  mines  of  Simsbury,  now  c 
East  Granby,  in  Connecticut.  The  next 
corded  _  attempts  at  a  peaceful  settlemeo 
industrial  disputes  were  tnose  of  the  Sons  of 
can  between  1865  and  1876.  On  Feb.  13,  18 
Committee  of  Boilers  met  a  Committee  of 
Mantifacturers  and  agreed  upon  a  sliding 
of  wages,  thus  to  this  extent  forming  a  boa 
conciliation.  (See  Amalgamated  Associai 
OP  Iron  and  Steel  Workers.)  In  1870 
of  the  shoe  manufacturers  of  Massacht 
formed  a  committee  of  five  to  meet  with  the 
mittee  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Crispin,  and  to 
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up  a  scale  of  wages  for  the  ensuing  yeaf.  This 
was  the  first  board  of  arbitration  or  conciliation 
in  Massachusetts. 

In  1878  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Weekes  was  sent  to  in- 
spect the  English  boards  of  conciliation  and  on 
lus  return  presented  a  report  to  the  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  result  was  the  Wallace  Act 
of  1883,  by  which  voluntary  boards  of  arbitration 
might  De  established  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  New  York  City  the  Church  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  the  Interests  of  Labor,  a 
Protestant  Episcopal  organization,  organized  a 
Council  of  Conciliation  and  Mediation,  in  1903, 
with  Bishop  Potter  as  its  president,  and  with  one 
workingman  and  one  business  man  as  other  mem- 
bers. It  has  been  active  and  useful  on  more  than 
one  occasion. 

In  Great  Britain  in  loos,  rixty-8tx  permanent  boards  of 
conciliation  and  artntration  considered  i,7>6  cases,  of  which 
Bj4  were  withdrawn,  referred  back,  or  settled  independently 
of  the  boards:  6x4  were  settled  by  the  boards  or  committees: 
935  by  arbitrators  or  umpires  apixnnted  by  them;  and  fifty- 
three  remained  over,  under  consideration. 

Of  the  358  disputes  referred  to  above,  under  strikes  and 

loclmuts,  which  caused  a  stoppage  of  work, 

thirty,  involving  directly  io,S4A  work  people, 

Vaaant       "^  'S.6  per  cent  of  the  total  for  all  disputes, 

-^^^j         were  settled  by  conciliation  or  arbitration. 

■wnnUi  The  work  people  involved  in  stoppages  settled 
by  arbitration  formed  3.3  per  cent  <n  the  total 
number  involved  during  the  year,  and  the  pro- 
portion involTed  in  disputes  arranged  by  conciliation  za.3 
percent. 

In  Gcnnanv  two  kinds  of  conciliation  tribunals  exist — the 
Courts  of  Arbitration  for  the  gilds  of  handicrafts,  and  the 
Industrial  Courts  for  the  rest  of  the  working  classes.  Then 
were  41  r  Industrial  Courts  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  iocs. 
During  the  last  five  years  these  courts  acting  as  conciliation 
boards  were  able  to  settle  5  r  per  cent  of  the  disputes  referred 
to  them,  the  extremes  being  a  maximimi  of  86  percent  (1905) 
and  a  minimum  of  37  per  cent  (rgoi). 

In  France  recourse  to  conciliation  is  almost  mvariably  on 
the  requisition  of  the  work  people,  or  on  the  initiative  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  In  a  considerate  percentage  of  cases 
the  offer  of  mediation  is  refused  (34  per  cent  of  the  total  for 
1001-5},  for  the  moat  part  by  the  employers.  Where  am- 
cuiation  committees  are  fonned  by  consent  of  both  sides, 
however,  a  successful  issue  appears  to  be  reached  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  (over  60  per  cent  of  the  cases  of  actual 
reference  in  ipor— 5). 

In  Holland  the  Chambers  at  Labor  are  the  official  boards  of 
conciliation.  In  18^9  these  took  part  in  thirteen  cases  of 
oegotiatsons  concemmg  terms  of  employment.  In  Z903  that 
number  had  increased  to  seventy-three,  the  total  number 
of  snch  cases  during  the  five  years  r899-r903  bein^  14s. 

Italy  has  kept  clase  to  the  old  Fs«nch  institution  of  the 
CcnaeOs  des  Prud'hommes,  which  Prance  itself  has  found  un- 
suited  to  the  adjustment  of  industrial  disputes.  The  Italian 
Courts  of  Prcbi  Viri  are  established  bv  royal  decree,  but  no 
great  number  of  these  courts  appear  to  nave  been  fonned,  and 
their  interventions  in  disputes  nave  been  few  (forty-three  dur- 
ing the  seven  years  1897-1903),  tho,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have,  almost  without  exception,  intervened  successfully. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  state  boards  intervene  far  oftener  on 
their  own  initiative  than  by  invitation.  Of  sixty-three  cases 
of  intervention  in  New  York  State  in  X903-4,  fift^r  wen 
on  the  initiative  of  the  Conciliation  Board.  In  Omo  the 
board  took  the  initiative  in  fifty-one  out  of  fifty-seven  cases 
d  intervention  during  the  three  years  1901-3.  In  Indiana 
daring  >90*-4  the  State  Labor  Commission  took  the  initiative 
in  eighteen  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-one  interventions.  In 
Uaaaschusetts  during  the  same  period  the  board  interveiwd 
of  its  own  initiative  171  times  out  of  a  total  of  39s  cases. 
Cosisiderinf  that  these  conciliation  boards  offer  theu-  services 
so  often  without  invitation,  the  number  of  successful  inter- 
\'sntions  is  considerable.  Tlie  figures  for  the  last  three  years 
c«»»afeid  by  the  returns  show  36.5  per  cent  of  successes  in  New 
Yorlc  and  67  per  cent  in  Massachusetts. 

ASBITRATIOH,   mTBRlTATIOnAL:  See    In- 

TEKNATIONAL  ARBITRATION. 

ARBOR  DAY:  A  certain  day  in  the  year  ap- 
pointed by  different  states  in  the  United  States, 
on  which  people,  and  especially  school-children, 
are  asked  ana  encouraged  to  plant  trees  in  order 
to  cotinteract  the  tendency  to  forest  extermina- 
tion.    (See    PoRBSTRY.)     The    Nebraska    State 


Board  of  Agrictilture  established  the  first  Arbor 
Day  in  1879.  To-day  it  is  appointed  in  almost 
every  state  and  territory,  and  usually  falls  late 
in  April  or  early  in  May. 

ARBOUX,    DAVCD    LOUIS    ISAAC     TTTLES: 

French  chaplain;  bom  at  Montauban,  Nov.  20, 
1847;  went  to  Paris  in  1868,  and  was  with  Martin 
Paschon,  president  of  the  consistory  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  of  England  in  that  city.  He  took 
active  part  in  the  Franco-German  War.  In 
1873  he  was  appointed  and  has  since  remained 
Protestant  chaplain  of  the  prisons  on  the  Seine; 
and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Prisons  in  General.  Arboux  has  written  various 
works  on  prisons,  and  also  on  socialistic  subjects. 

ARCH,  JOSEPH:  English  labor  leader;  bom 
1826;  leader  of  the  English  agricultural  laborers' 
movement  fi87o-88),  and  founder  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Laborers'  Union  (1872),  of  which  he 
became  president.  He  was  the  son  of  a  laborer, 
and  worked  on  the  farm  from  an  early  age.  For 
some  years  he  used  his  spare  time  preaching  for 
the  Primitive  Methodists,  and  when  the  move- 
ment began  among  the  agrictdtural  laborers  he 
used  his  talent  in  their  behalf,  soon  being  recog- 
nized as  a  leader.  Four  times  a  candidate  for 
parUamentary  honors,  he  was  successful  as  the 
nominee  of  the  Liberal  Party  for  northwest  Nor- 
folk in  1885,  189a,  1895,  and  1900,  after  a  defeat 
in  1886. 

AROYRIADES,  PANAGIOTES:  French  Social- 
ist; lawyer;  bom  in  Kastoria,  Macedonia,  1812. 
He  practised  law  in  Paris,  where  he  founded  La 
Question  Sociale  and  L'Altnanack  de  la  Question 
Sociale.  Argyriades,  who  was  a  militant  propa- 
gandist, died  m  1901. 

ARISTOCRACY:  Term  which,  literally,  means 
government  by  the  best;  but  in  ordinary  use  "the 
best"  means  simply  "the  highest  in  rank  and  in 
opulence" ;  so  that  the  word  has  come  to  mean  a 
government  where  the  supreme  power  is  exercised 
by  those  highest  in  station,  inheritance,  blood,  or 
wealth.  With  the  word  used  in  this  sense,  it  is 
generally  claimed  that  the  United  States  is  to-day 
more  of  an  aristocracy  than  of  a  democracy.  Dr. 
Josiah  Strong,  in  "Our  Country,"  wrote,  even  in 
1885: 

Every  nation  has  it*  aiistoeiacy.  In  other  lands  the 
aristocracy  is  one  of  birth:  in  ours  it  is  one  of  wealth.  It  is 
useless  for  us  to  protest  that  we  are  democratic,  and  to  plead 
the  leveling  character  of  our  institutions.  There  is  among  us 
an  aristocracy  of  recognized  power,  and  that  arist<xaacy  is 
one  of  wealth.  No  heraldry  offends  our  republican  preju- 
dices. Our  ensigns  armorial  are  the  trade-marks.  Our  laws 
and  customs  recognize  no  noble  titles:  but  men  can  forego  the 
husk  of  a  title  who  possess  the  fat  ears  of  power. 

Some  claim  that  this  power  of  wealth  goes  to 
the  ablest,  but  against  this  assertion  mav  be 

?uoted  the  following  extract  from  an  article  by 
ohn  Stuart  Mill  {Fortnightly  Review,  February, 
1879): 

The  very  idea  of  distributing  Justice,  or  of  any  proportion- 
ality between  success  and  merit  or  between  success  and 
exertion,  is  in  the  present  state  of  society  so  manifestiy 
chimeriod  as  to  be  relegated  to  the  regions  of  romance.  It 
is  true  that  the  lot  of  individuals  is  not  wholly  independent 
of  their  virtue  and  intelligence:  these  do  really  tell  in  their 
favor,  but  far  less  than  many  other  things  in  which  then  is 
no  merit  at  all.  The  meat  powerful  of  all  the  determining 
circumstances  is  birth.  The  great  majority  are  what  they 
were  bom  to  be.  Some  are  bom  rich  without  work,  others 
an  bom  to  a  position  in  which  they  can  become  rich  of  work, 
the  great  majority  an  bom  to  hard  work  and  poverty  through- 
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out  life,  numbers  to  indifenoe.  Next  to  birth  the  chief  c»iiie 
of  nicceai  in  life  ii  acddent  and  opportunity.  When  a  person 
not  bom  to  riches  succeeds  in  acquiring  them,  his  own  in- 
dustry and  dexterity  have  generally  contributed  to  the  result; 
but  industry  and  dexterity  would  not  have  sufficed  unless 
there  had  been  also  a  concuirence  of  occasioos  and  chances 
which  falls  to  the  lot  of  only  a  small  number.  If  persons  are 
helped  in  their  woridly  career  by  their  virtues,  so  are  they, 
and  perhaps  quite  as  often,  by  their  vices;  by  servility  and 
sycophancy,  by  hard-hearted  and  close-fisted  selfishness,  by 
the  permitted  lies  and  tricks  of  trade,  by  gambling  specula- 
tions, not  seldom  by  downright  knavery.  Energies  and 
talents  are  of  much  more  avail  for  success  in  life  than  virtues; 
but  if  one  man  succeeds  by  employing  energy  and  talent  in 
something  ([eneFslly  useful,  another  thrives  by  exercising  the 
same  qualities  in  outgeneraling  and  ruining  a  rival.  It  is  as 
much  as  any  moralist  ventures  to  assert,  that,  other  dreum- 
stances  being  equal,  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  with 
parity  of  advantages  an  honest  person  has  better  chances  than 
a  rogue.  .  .  .  The  reward,  instead  of  being  perfectioned  to 
the  labor  and  abstinence  of  the  individual,  is  almost  in  re- 
verse ratio  to  it;  those  who  receive  the  least  labor  and  abstain 
the  most. 

See  also  Corruption;  Dbmocract;  Luxury; 
Wealth. 

ARISTOTLE:  Greek  philosopher;  bom  at  Sta- 
geira  384  B.C.;  died  in  321.  He  was  a  pupil  of 
Plato  at  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have  been  called 
"the  intellect  of  the  school."  After  Plato's 
death  (347  b.c.)  Aristotle  left  Athens,  and  in 
343  B.C.  was  invited  to  Macedonia  by  Philip,  and 
became  the  teacher  of  Alexander.  Hte  remained 
here  till  Alexander  started  on  his  Asiatic  expedi- 
tion (334  B.C.),  when  he  rettimed  to  Athens  and 
opened  a  school  called  the  Lyceum,  and  (from 
his  practise  of  walking  as  he  lectured)  the  "Peri- 
patetic" school.  He  died  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea, 
aged  sixty-two.  His  main  works  are  the  "Nico- 
machean  Ethics,"  "Organon"  or  "Logic,"  "Rhet- 
oric," "Poetics,"  "Physics,"  and  "Politics." 
His  knowledge  for  his  times  was  encyclopedic. 
His  thorough  knowledge  of  facts  made  him  much 
more  concrete  and  scientific,  and  as  obiective  as 
Plato  was  idealistic  and  subjective.  The  follow- 
ing summary  of  his  economic  and  socioloeic  posi- 
tions is  abridged  from  Professor  Ingram  s  His- 
tory of  Political  Economy,"  p.  16 : 

Aristotle,  like  all  the  Greek  thinkers,  recognises  but  one 
doctrine  of  the  State,  under  which  ethics,  pdlitics  proper,  and 
economics  take  their  place  as  departments,  beatnig  to  each 
other  a  very  close  relation,  and  having,  indeed,  their  lines  of 
demarcation  from  each  other  not  very  distinctly  marked. 
When  wealth  comes  under  consideration,  it  is  studied  not  as 
an  end  in  itself,  but  with  a  view  to  the  higher  elements  and 
ultimate  aims  of  the  collective  life. 

The  origin  of  society  he  traces  not  to  economic  necessities, 
but  to  natural  social  impulses  in  the  human  constitution.  He 
opposes  the  suppression  of  personal  freedom  and  initiative, 
and  the  excessive  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  State, 
and  rejects  the  community  of  property  and  wives  proposed 
by  Plato  for  his  governing  class.  The  principle  of  private 
property  he  regards  as  deeply  rooted  in  man,  and  the  evils 
which  are  alleged  to  result  from  the  corresponding  social 
ordinance  he  thinks  ought  really  to  be  attributed  either  to 
the  imperfections  of  our  nature  or  to  the  vices  of  other  public 
institutions.  Community  of  goods  must,  in  his  view,  tend 
to  neglect  of  the  common  interest  and  to  the  disturbance  of 
social  harmony. 

Of  the  several  classes  wliich  provide  for  the  different  wants 
of  the  society,  those  who  are  occupied  directly  with  its  material 
needs — the  immediate- cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  mechanics 
and  artificers— are  excluded  from  any  share  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State,  as  being  without  the  necessary  leisure  and 
cultivation,  and  apt  to  be  debased  by  the  nature  of  their 
occupations.  In  a  celebrated  passage  he  propounds  a  theory 
of  slavery,  in  which  it  is  based  on  the  universality  of  the 
relation  between  command  and  obedience,  and  on  the  natural 
division  by  which  the  ruling  is  marked  off  from  the  subject 
race.  He  regards  the  slave  as  having  no  independent  will, 
but  as  an  "animated  tool "  in  the  hands  of  his  master:  and  in 
his  subjection  to  such  control,  if  only  it  be  intelligent,  Aristotle 
holds  that  the  true  well-being  of  the  inferior  as  well  as  of  the 
superior  is  to  be  found.  This  view,  so  shocking  to  our  modem 
sentiment,  is  of  course  not  personal  to  Aristotle;  it  is  simply 
the  theoretic  presentation  rt  the  facU  of  Greek  life,  in  which 
the  existence  of  a  body  of  dtiaens  pursuing  the  higher  culture 
and  devoted  to  the  tasks  of  war  and  government  was  founded 


on  the  systematic  degradation  of  a  wronged  and  deapiaed 
class,  excluded  from  all  the  higher  offices  of  human  beinsa, 
and  sacrificed  to  the  maintenance  of  a  special  type  of  society. 
Like  the  other  Greek  social  philosophers,  Aristotle  recom- 
mends to  the  care  of  governments  the  preservation  of  a  due 
proportion  between  the  extent  of  the  avic  teiritorv  and  its 
population,  and  relies  on  antenuptial  continence,  late  mar- 
riages, and  the  prevention  or  destruction  of  births  for  the 
due  limitation  of  the  number  of  dtisens,  the  insuffidency  of 
the  latter  being  dangerous  to  the  independence  and  its  super- 
abundance to  the  tranquillity  and  good  order  of  the  State. 

Aristotle's  economic  and  social  ideas  are  found 
almost  exclusively  in  his  "Politics."  The  fol- 
lowing quotations  give  some  of  the  salient  points: 

It  is  evident  that  the  Stat*  is  a  creation  of  nature,  and  that 
man  ia  by  nature  a  political  animal.  The  State  is,  by  nature, 
clearly  prior  to  the  individual  and  to  the  family,  since  the 
whole  is  of  necessity  prior  to  the  part.  .  .  .  The  ;>roof  that 
the  State  is  a  creation  of  nature,  and  prior  to  the  individual. 
is  that  the  individual,  when  isolated,  is  not  self -sufficing;  and. 
therefore,  he  is  like  a  part  in  relation  to  the  whole.  But  he 
who  is  unable  to  live  in  society,  or  who  has  no  need,  because 
be  is  suffident  for  himself,  must  be  either  a  beast  or  a  god. 
He  is  no  part  of  the  State.  A  social  instinct  is  impUnted  in 
all  men  by  nature,  and  yet  be  who  first  founded  the  State  was 
thegreatest  of  all  benefactors  ("Politics,"  i..  3). 

There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  community  of  women, 
and  the  prindple  on  which  Socrates  rests  the  necessity  of  such 
an  institution  does  not  appear  to  be  established  by  his  aiBu- 
ments  (ii.,  i). 

Property  should  be  in  a  certain  sense  common,  but  is  sis 
a  general  rule  private;  for  when  every  one  has  a  distinct  in- 
terest, men  will  not  complain  of  one  another,  and  they  will 
make  more  progress  because  every  one  will  be  attending  to  hia 
own  business  (u.,  5). 

The  beginning  of  the  reform  is  not  so  much  to  equalise 
property,  but  to  train  the  noblest  sort  of  natures  not  to  desire 
more,  and  to  prevent  the  lower  from  getting  more;  that  is 
to  say,  they  must  be  kept  down  but  not  ill-treated  (ii.,  7). 

ARMSTROnO,  SAHXJEL  CHAPMAH:  General. 

philanthropist,  educator;  bom  in  Hawaii  in  183^; 
son  of  an  American  missionary;  educated  in 
Hawaii  and  at  Williams  (ktUege,  Williamstown. 
Mass.  In  1862  he  joined  the  army  and  served 
through  the  war,  afterward  accepting  a  position 
in  the  Freedman's  Bureau.  He  enlisted  the 
American  Missionary  Association  in  the  cause  of 
negro  education,  and  founded  the  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  (1868),  at 
Hampton,  Va.,  devoting  the  remainder  of  his 
life  to  this  undertaking.     He  died  in  1893. 

ART  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM:  Art  meant 
originally  skill  in  fitting.  The  artist  was  simply 
the  skilled  workman,  and  not  different  from  the 
artizan.  He  was  the  man  who  could  make  good 
houses  to  live  in,  and  particularly  good  houses  in 
which  to  enshrine  the  public's  ideals,  good  tem- 
ples, baths,  etc.  He  was  one  who  could  make 
good  furnishings  for  the  hotises — good  chairs, 
good  vases,  good  mosaics,  good  statues  and  pic- 
tures of  the  gods.  Art  was  thtis  developed  as 
soon  as  and  to  the  extent  to  which  the  community 
was  lifted  above  absolute  want  and  the  struggle 
for  mere  physical  existence — i.  e.,  as  soon  as 
people  had  opportunity  to  think  of  the  quality  as 
well  as  the  quantity  of  its  work.  Hence  the  great 
art  periods  of  a  nation  have  been  either  when  the 
nation  was  rich  and  prosperous  (e.  g.,  the  age  of 
Phidias  in  Athens,  The  Renaissance  in  Italy  and 
France,  the  age  of  Merry  England),  or  when  the 
people  were  at  least  enjopng  the  fruits  of  victory 
or  of  success  in  any  line  (e.  g.,  periods  of  CJothic 
art) .  If,  however,  a  nation  tecomes  wealthy,  not 
by  conquest  or  slow  growth,  but  by  producing 
commodities  and  selling  them,  it  is  evident  that 
the  nation  will  not  produce  a  great  art,  because 
it  will  be  compelled  to  think  more  of  the  quantity 
than  the  quality  of  its  work;  or,  if  it  think  of 
quality,  it  will  think  mainly  of  commodities  as 
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fitted  to  sell.  The  rich  nations  of  to-dajr  being 
commercial  nations,  we  need  not  be  surprized  to 
hear  artists  complaining  of  the  real  dearth  of  art, 
altho  we  have  in  England  and  America  phenom- 
enal wealth.  It  is  evident,  from  this  considera- 
tion alone,  how  social  conditions  can  afiect  art. 
We  shall  in  a  moment  see  how  art  can  affect  social 
conditions.  For  the  moment,  however,  we  must 
notice  another  point.  If  art  be  the  production  of 
commodities  worthily  expressing  a  nation's  as- 
pirations— public  buildings,  statues,  and  pictures 
of  its  gods,  its  heroes,  its  ideals  of  beauty  and  of 
power — it  will  follow  that  it  will  attain  to  high 
development  where  Aa»u/-work  is  largely  prac- 
tised, since  this  aUows  the  expression  of  ideals; 
and  conversely  it  will  attain  meager  development 
where  machine-work  prevails,  since  this  does  not 
allow  of  much  expression  of  ideals.  Here,  too, 
remembering  that  the  present  age  is  characterized 
by  machine  production,  we  see  a  very  potent 
cause  for  the  present  dearth  of  art. 

Once    again,    when    a    community    becomes 
divided  into  two  classes,  one  having  leisure  and 
wealth  and  not  producing  commodities,  the  other 
class  poor  and  doing  the  productive  work,  a  de- 
sire for  art  will  spring  up  amid  the  leisure  class 
and  not  in  the  other.     But  since  the  leisure  class 
does  not  itself  produce,  the  desire  will  not  create 
art,  but  a  dilettante,  artificial,  tm- 
T»«hiMMia     natural  desire  for  art;  while  the  pro- 
2^j2al     '^"'^•"S  class,  not  having  leisure,  and 
^L^j^    being  compelled  to  think  mainly  how 
wimnnivni    ^^  ^^^  ^  hurc  existence,  will  not  be 
able  to  produce  art;  especially  when 
the  nation's  production  is  mainly  carried  on  by 
machinery.     In  such  a  community  the  artist  will 
come  to  be  considered  very  different  from  the 
artizan.     The    artist    will    usually    become    an 
affected    idler    and    the    artizan    an    unartistic 
"hand."     It  is  only  too  evident  that  this  is  the 
state  of  affairs  to-day.     Such  are  but  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  social  conditions  affect  art. 

Let  tis  now  see  some  of  the  ways  in  which  art 
affects  social  conditions.  Art  we  have  seen  to 
be  the  producing  of  good  work.  Now,  when  a 
community  thinks  a  great  deal  of  producing  good 
work — good  houses  and  furnishings  for  houses, 
worthy  temples,  public  buildings,  baths,  etc. — 
it  follows  inevitably  that  the  people  do  not  think 
so  much  of  merely  producing  commodities  to  sell. 
As  a  people  primarily  commercial  cannot  be  pri- 
marily artistic,  so  a  people  primarily  artistic  can- 
not be  primarily  commercial.  It  raises  a  different 
ideal.  The  ideal  of  good  work  operates  in  various 
ways.  It  produces  a  demand  for  leisure  in  which 
to  do  the  work.  An  artistic  nation  will  never 
Uve  in  a  hurry.  It  will  seek  freedom  in  which  to 
work.  It  wdl  not  endure  great  factories  and 
machine-made  work.  It  is  a  fact  that  almost  all 
the  great  artists  and  poets  and  idealists  to-day 
are  among  the  bitterest  foes  of  the  conunercialism 
and  mammonism  of  the  present  time,  and  are,  for 
the  same  reason,  among  the  most  earnest  workers 
for  social  reform.  A  high  and  uncommercial 
social  development  develops  art,  and  the  art  de- 
mands and  calls  for  social  reform,  thus  produ- 
cing action  and  reaction.  Thus,  great  artists 
like  William  Morris  and  critics  like  John  Rus- 
Idn  are  never  weary  of  condemning  the  shoddy 
work  and  commercialism  and  baseness  and  ugli- 
ness which  characterize  so  much  of  modem  life. 
Nor  are  they  ever  weary  of  comparing  it,  to  the 
damage  of  the  present,  with  the  beautiful  work  of 
ages  when  commerce  was  not  a  god,  and  when 


and  Crane 


machines  had  not  crowded  people  into  slums,  nor 
prevented  expression  entering  into  the  work  of 
the  producer.  A  somewhat  smaller  number  of 
artists,  poets,  and  idealists,  and  especially  the 
greatest  among  them,  are  equally  ready  to  work 
not  for  "the  good  old  times,  '  but  to  bring  in  the 
better  new  tunes,  when  machines  shall  not  be 
abandoned,  but  when  brotherhood  shall  rule  in 
society,  making  all  classes  workers,  but  giving  to 
all  classes  immtmity  from  the  mere  struggle  for 
bare  existence.  They  long  for  the  day  when  all 
men  shall  have  time  to  think  of  producing  good 
work,  using  machinery  indeed,  but  using  it  mainly 
in  producing  materials  to  be  worked  upon  and 
made  beautiful  by  the  free  hand  expressive  of  the 
free  creative  soul. 

Particularly  have  William  Morris  and  Walter 
Crane,  two  English  artists  of  genius,  thought 
deeply  and  written  suggestively  on  the  relation 
of  art  to  social  reform.  Morris's  life  was  revo- 
lutionized by  his  sense  of  the  importance  of  this 
relation.  Until  the  age  of  fifty  he  lived,  as  many 
artists  Uve,  in  aristocratic  seclusion,  absorbed  in 
poetry  and  the  decorative  arts.  In 
nis  "Earthly  Paradise"  he  confest 
that  he  was  but  "the  idle  singer  of 
an  empty  day."  And  then,  at  an 
age  when  most  men  would  consider 
their  work  done,  he  was  impelled  to  study  social 
problems,  and  became  an  ardent  Socialist,  writing 
Socialist  articles,  tracts,  and  poems,  lecturing  in 
the  open  air  in  London's  parks,  and  serving  on 
Socialist  committees.  In  a  lecture  on  "Art  and 
SociaUsm,"  he  has  given  us,  in  these  pregnant 
words,  his  social-artistic  creed: 

I  put  forward  a  claim  on  behalf  of  labor  enslaved  by  com- 
merce, which  I  know  no  thinking  man  can  deny  is  reasonable, 
but  which  if  acted  on  would  defeat  commerce;  that  is,  would 
put  association  in  the  stead  of  individualist  anarchy. 

I  have  looked  at  this  claim  by  the  li^ht  of  history  and  my 
own  conscience,  and  it  seems  to  me  so  looked  at  to  be  a  most 
just  claim,  and  that  retistance  to  it  means  nothing  short  of  a 
denial  of  the  hope  of  civilization. 

This  then  is  the  claim: 

/(  is  riiht  and  mctssary  that  all  mtn  should  hav*  work  to  do 
which  shall  bt  worth  doing,  and  b*  of  itstlf  pltasanl  to  do;  and 
which  should  bt  dotu  unatr  such  conditions  as  would  man  it 
ntithtr  ovtrwtarisomt  nor  overanxious. 

Turn  that  claim  about  as  I  may,  think  of  it  as  long  as  I  can, 
I  cannot  find  that  it  is  an  exorbitant  claim ;  yet  I  say  if  society 
would  or  could  admit  it,  the  face  of  the  world  would  be 
changed;  discontentand  strife  and  dishonesty  would  be  ended. 
To  feel  that  we  were  doing  work  useful  to  others  and  pleasant 
to  ourselves,  and  that  such  work  and  its  due  reward  could 
not  fail  ust  What  serious  harm  could  happen  to  us  then? 
And  the  price  to  be  paid  for  so  making  the  world  happy  is 
revolution. 

When  Morris  died,  his  mantle  fell  on  Walter 
Crane  more  than  upon  any  other  single  man. 
Crane,  too,  is  an  active  Socialist.  Some  of  his 
best  cartoons  have  been  made  for  the  Socialist 
press,  and  he  is  a  familiar  figure  at  London  So- 
cialist gatherings.  In  an  essay  in  his  book, 
"The  Claims  of  Decorative  Art"  (1892),  he  writes 
as  follows  on  "The  Prospects  of  Art  Under  So- 
cialism": 

Socialism  presents  a  new  ideal  to  humanity.  It  is  a  re- 
ligion and  a  moral  code,  as  well  as  an  economic  system.  Its 
true  realisation  would  mean  unity  of  public  sentiment  and 
the  sympathy  of  a  common  humanity  freed  from  the  domina- 
tion of  class  and  the  grinding  conditions  of  commercial  com- 
petition. Such  an  atmosphere  could  not  but  be  favorable 
to  art  in  the  highest  degree. 

Not  only  would  the  common  property  in  the  beauty  of 
nature  not  be  allowed  to  be  disfigured  for  the  purposes  of 
private  gain,  but  with  leisure  and  security  of  living  it  would 
notbeaQuestion,  asit  is  nowsooften,  with  the  artist  or  crafts- 
man, hindered,  in  pursuing  his  higher  aims,  and  in  seeking 
perfection  in  his  craft,  by  the  cramping  consideration  that  it 
will  not  pay. 

And  what  is  true  of  art  work  i«,  after  all,  tiua  of  all  work. 
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A  profit-giinding  system  mustof  neceattybe  against  the  best 
in  all  ways. 

Greater  simplicity  and  dignity  of  life,  too,  which  would 
naturally  result  from  a  juster  distribution  of  wealth,  wotxld 
have  its  eSect  on  both  art  _i^d  architecture,  and  would  find 
expression  in  simpler  and  sincerer  forms  of  construction  and 
ornament. 

If  we  imagine  a  truly  socialized  community-^  state  of 
e^iual  condition  (not  necessarily  of  mental  capacity  or  other 
quality)  wherein  every  able-bodied  member  served  the 
community  according  to  his  capacity,  it  might  necessitate  a 
portion  of  time  (determined  by  the  numbers  of  the  community 
and  their  necessities)  being  spent  in  some  form  of  manual 
labor.  This  in  itself  would  be  an  advantage  and  physical 
benefit  to  each  individual:  nor  so  long  as  enough  leisure 
was  secured  would  mental  capacity  be  likely  to  suiier.  in  its 
true  sense,  or  the  art  instinct  or  capacity  either — on  the 
contrary.  There  is  nothing,  after  all,  like  close  intimacy  with 
nature  and  fact  to  strengthen  the  character  all  round,  and 
clear  the  mental  vision  of  morbid  states;  and  as  for  art,  like 
the  wrestler,  it  always  gains  new  vigor  every  time  it  touches 
the  ground — ^the  ground  of  common  nature  and  common 
Ufe.  .  .  . 

The  type  of  artist — supposing  artists  existed  as  a  class  or 
order  in  a  socialistic  community — most  likely  to  be  fostered 
would,  I  think,  be  probably  such  as  that  represented  by 
the  master  craftsmen  of  the  Middle  Ages,  such  as  Albert 
Darer  or  Holbein,  for  instance — men  capable  of  design  in  all 
kinds  of  materials,  who  could  design  a  building,  make  the 
pattern  of  a  jewel  or  a  gown,  draw  a  title-page  or  paint  a 
portrait.  What  may  be  called,  in  short,  the  all-round  artist 
would  be  likely  to  be  more  in  demand  than  the  specialist 
more  or  less  fostered  under  present  conditions. 

The  essence  of  art  is  harmony  and  unity.  Before  we  can 
hope  to  get  harmonious  art  and  thought,  therefore,  we  must 
realise  harmony  and  unity  in  life. 

William  Morris  and  Walter  Crane  are,  however, 
but  the  two  most  prominent  representatives  of 
artistic  tendencies  that  axe  worldwide.  Before 
their  time,  and  without  their  definite  Socialist 
tendencies,  Jean  Pran9ois  Millet  had  stirred  the 
heart  of  all  mankind  with  his  delineations  of 
French    peasants— dtill    victims    of 


Xsnaier, 
Watti, 


age-long  oppression.     And  since  Mor- 
ris and  Crane  began  their  work,  Con- 


Bima-limai  ^tantin  Meunier,  the  Belgian  sculp- 
^^^IJv^  '  tor,  has  stamped  on  the  imagination 
of  his  age  tne  somber  and  tragic 
figures  of  mine-  and  factory-workers. 
Two  other  of  the  great  English  artists  of  the  past 
generation,  George  Frederick  Watts  and  Sir 
Edward  Bume-Jones,  felt  at  least  something  of 
the  social  tragedy  of  our  time,  and  prefigured  it 
in  their  art.  All  over  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
younger  artists  are  now  working  along  sociaUstic 
lines.  The  most  talented,  perhaps,  of  these 
younger  men  is  E.  M.  Lilien,  of  Berlin,  a  Jewish 
black-and-white  artist,  who  has  illustrated  Kosen- 
feld's ' '  Songs  of  the  Ghetto  "with  haunting  power, 
simplicity,  and  pathos.  The  Wahre  Jacob  of  Stutt- 
gart, and  the  socialistic  papers  of  Italy;  and  Prance 
often  bear  striking  witness  to  the  influence  of 
humanist  ideals  on  the  new  generation  of  artists. 
The  impress  of  the  social  spirit  on  the  broader 
art,  which  includes  not  merely  pictures,  but  also 
poetry,  mtisic,  the  drama,  and  literature,  is  a 
challenging  portent  in  our  age.  Shelley's  ethereal 
song  was  colored  by  a  spirit  of  intense  social  revolt. 
Richard  Wagner,  the  greatest  figure  in  modem 
music,  was  in  his  earlier  life  a  rebel  and  a  revolu- 
tionist,   and    has    written    volumi- 


Utanttnn, 
Poetry, 


nously  of  his  subversive  social  ideals 
Hennk  Ibsen,  the  greatest  figure  in 
jj^^v  the  modem  drama ,  remained  through- 
■^^^  out  his  life  an  unsparing  critic  of 
modem  society,  Victor  Hugo's  ' '  Les 
Miserables,"  probably  the  greatest  novel  of  the 
nineteenth  centiuy,  is  a  poignant  revelation  of 
that  nether  world  which  is  not  far  from  vis  all. 
Sudermann  and  Hauptmann,  the  leading  German 
dramatists  of  to-day,  Maeterlinck,  the  Belgian 
poet  and  playwright,  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  the  Eng- 


lish satirical  dramatist,  Tolstoy,  the  Rusi 
novelist,  and  Maxim  Gorky,  this  latest  and  a 
acing  figtire  who  comes  to  us  "out  of  the  dept 
— are  all  preoccupied  with  social  problems. 

Here  in  America  the  ideal  of  a  new  society 
fired  the  souls  of  otir  most  important  wnt 
Whitman's  "Leaves  of  Grass"  has  become 
Scripture  of  the  democratic  movement  in 
largest  sense.  The  dean  of  American  novel; 
Wuliam  Dean  Howells,  has  known  the  lure  of 
social  ideal,  and  at  one  time  it  looked  as  if 
like  his  friend  Edward  Bellamy,  might  aban 
literature  for  socialism.  Edwin  Markham  1< 
into  fame  with  a  poem  that  voiced  the  bitter 
of  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe."  Jack  London, 
most  brilliant  of  our  younger  men  of  letters, 
militant  SociaUst:  and  Upton  Sinclair's  " 
Jungle,"  a  Socialist  novel  dealing  with  the  hor 
of  the  Chicago  slaughterhouses,  has  done 
wage  slavery  something  of  what  Harriet  Bee< 
Stowe's  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  did  for  chs 
slavery. 

It  is  not  diffictilt  to  tmderstand  why  the  s( 

froblems  of  our  day  grip  the  heart  oi  the  ar 
n  the  deepest  sense,  the  social  instinct  and 
artistic  instinct  are  one.  The  instinct  that  di 
men  on  to  the  achievement  and  realizatio; 
perfect  social  forms  is  the  same  as  that  w 
mipels  the  artist  to  express  himself  in  po 
statues,  and  paintings.  The  true  reformer 
social  artist  molding  the  rough  materials  ot 
which  shall  come  a  new  and  radiant  world, 
the  degree  that  he  fulfils  his  mission,  he  becc 
tnily  godlike,  creating  and  shaping  the  vaa\ 
anew.  Leonard  D.  Abboi 

References:  Walter  Crane.  Why  Socialism  ApptaU  t 
lists  (in  Atlantic  Monthly,  vol.  xlix.,  p.  no,  Jan..  i 
idem.  Modern  Life  and  the  Artistic  Sense  (in  Cosmopi 
vol.  xiii..  p.  152,  June.  1802):  idem.  Art  and  Comm* 
istn;  idem.  Art  and  Industry;  idem.  Art  and  Labor; 
Art  and  Social  Democracy  (in  his  The  Claims  of  Decc 
Art,  London  and  Boston.  1892):  T.  C.  Horsfall.  / 
Large  Towns;  idem.  The  Work  of  the  Manchester  Art  Mi 
(Manchester,  1891);  Henry  Edward  Krehbiel.  Stud 
the  Wagnerian  Drama  (New  York.  iSqi);  William  M 
The  Aims  of  Art  (in  his  Signs  of  Change.  London.  : 
4dem,  in  William  Morris:  Poet,  Artist,  Socialist  (ed.  by 
Lee.  New  York.  1891);  idem,  Hopes  and  Fears  fc 
(London  and  Boston,  1882);  almost  all  the  works  of 
RusKi.v  especially  A  Joy  Forever,  or  The  Political  Ect 
of  Art;  Cleorge  Bernard  Shaw.  The  Quintessence  of  lbs 
(London,  1891);  Ellen  Gates  Starr.  Art  and  Labor,  ii 
House  Maps  and  Papers  (New  York,  189s):  Edwar( 
center.  Angels'  Wings,  a  Series  of  Essays  on  Art  a 
Relation  to  Life  (London,  1898);  Henry  Demarest  ] 
Man  the  Social  Creator  (New  York.  1906).  See  I 
Morris;  Ruskin;  Socialism. 

ARTHtJR.  PETER  H.:  Late  head  of 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  in 
United  States;  bom  in  Scotland,  1836;  can 
America  when  ten  years  old.  He  was  empl 
in  an  engine-house  in  variotis  capacities,  un 
length  he  became  an  engineer.  Early  inter 
in  the  organization  of  his  craft,  he  was  in 
elected  to  its  highest  office,  being  reelected 
nually  until  his  death.  Under  him  the  Brc 
hood  became  one  of  the  most  powerful  altho 
conservative  trade-tinions  in  the  country, 
bering  some  30,000  men.  He  was  much 
cized  by  many  in  the  labor  movement  fo 
being  more  willing  to  combine  with  other 
organizations.  Arthur  regarded  himself  a 
head  of  a  business  corporation  formed  to 
serve  the  interests  of  its  members:  and  h 
that,  however  he  or  any  one  else  might  perse 
look  upon  any  matter,  his  plain  duty  w 
serve  only  those  who  had  placed  htm  a 
head  of  their  organization.     He  died  in  1903 
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ASSOCIATED  CHARITIBS:  See  Charity  Or- 
ganization. 

AS7LI7MS:  See  Dbaf  and  Blind  Asylums. 

ATEUBRS  NATIOirAUX:  National  work- 
shops; a  term  used  in  France  for  the  workshops 
established  by  the  Provisional  Government  of 
Prance  in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  to  give  work  to 
the  unemployed. 

The  Provisional  Government  had  scarcely  been 
established  (in  February,  1848),  when  a  committee 
of  Socialists  demanded  of  it  the  recognition  of 
the  ri^t  to  work.  Louis  Blanc  and  one  or  two 
others  were  the  only  real  Socialists  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  demand  of  the  men  was  only  re- 
luctantly conceded,  for  political  reasons.  Louis 
Blanc  says  distinctly  that  the  government  nom- 
inally yielded,  but  appointed  a  committee  secretly 
instructed  to  make  tne  experiment  fail,  and  the 
most  cursory  examination  of  the  evidence  shows 
that  it  is  impossible  to  judge  correctly  of  the 
atelUrs  nationaux  oa  the  supposition  that  they 
were  merely  a  bona  fide  effort  to  carry  out  the 
decree  establishing  the  "right  to  work.' 

Looi*  BUnc  ad-rocated  the  fonnation  of  a  mmittry  o{  labor, 
but  this  was  negatived.  In  place  of  it,  as  a  compromise, 
a  govemiqent  labor  commission,  under  the  presidency  of 
Louis  Blanc,  was  established,  with  power  of  inquiry  and  con- 
saltatiaa  only.  Meanwhile,  the  carrying  out  of  the  decree 
by  tba  establishment  of  national  workshops  was  confided  not 
to  this  commission  but  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  M. 
Marie.  This  was  fidlowed  tne  next  day  by  a  decree  specifying 
various  public  works  to  be  started.  Buides  the  works  or- 
esnised  oy  the  Minister  ut  Public  Works,  the  Minister  of  War 
opened  works  in  the  Champs  de  Mars.  All  went  well 
wUk  the  number  of  the  unemployed  was  less  than  6,00c,  but 
as  soon  as  that  number  was  exceeded  the  workmen  of  each 
arrondisstrntnt,  after  having  visited  all  the  open  works  in  suc- 
cession without  mult,  returned  to  their  main's  offices  tired, 
starving,  and  discontented.  Louis  Blanc,  resigned  and  pub- 
licly denomiced  the  scheme  as  not  being  conducted  in  good 
faith.  Each  mair«'5  office  was  authorised  to 
pay  every  unemployed  workman  1.50  francs 
l^mJM  3]Mia  per  day  on  production  of  a  ticket  showing  that 

Tlnnniinm  there  was  no  vacancy  for  him  in  the  national 
fr^l[^J~"~  works.  The  fixed  sum  of  two  francs  was  paid 
tM  BWWni*  to  any  workman  engaged  on  the  public  excava- 
tion works,  without  regard  to  his  age,  the 
work  done,  or  his  calling.  The  workman, 
therefore,  made  the  following  simple  calculation,  "The  state 
gives  me  thirty  sous  for  doing  nothing;  it  pays  me  forty  sous 
when  I  work,  so  I  need  only  work  to  the  extent  of  ten  sous." 

As  the  numbers  claiming  work  or  relief  rapidly  incteased, 
both  the  bureaus  and  the  mairts'  offices  became  the  centers 
of  tnmidtuous  crowds.  Therefore,  Emile  Thomas,  a  chemist 
connected  with  the  EceU  CttUralt,  was  commissioned  by  M. 
Muie  to  reorganixe  the  works  on  a  complicated  and  absurd 
sefflimilitary  plan.  When  Bmile  Thomas  took  the  work  in 
hand,  the  number  of  unemployed  in  Paris  was  estimated  at 
from  ta.ooo  to  t4,ooo.  in  addition  to  4.000  or  5.000  already 
engaged  on  public  works.  This  number  continued  steadily 
to  mcrcase  day  by  day,  without,  however,  any  correspond! og 
expansion  of  the  pubuc  works.  After  a  meeting  of  the  chief 
enginens,  who  were  unable  to  suggest  means  of  employing 
nscfuOy  more  than  a  few  hundred  of  the  14,000  unemployed 
men,  it  was  resolved  to  undertake  a  series  of  works  in  the  plain 
at  MoDceaus,  which,  if  serving  no  other  object,  would  at  least 
havetheadvantageof  keeping  the  crowd  employed.  Already 
the  whole  acbeme  was  costing  ao.ooo  fr.  a  day,  and  measures 
woe  contanplated  for  reducing  and  finally  extinguishing  the 
pay  to  tbe  idle. 

Political  fedintr  between  the  Moderates  and  the  Extremists 
was  already  runmng  high  in  view  of  the  elections  which  were 
fixt  for  Anrfl.  The  strength  of  the  former  centered  in  the 
Hfitel  de  Ville,  that  of  the  Socialists  in  the  Luxembourg. 
The  national  works  depended  politically  on  the  H&tel  de  Ville. 
Prom  this  time  it  becomes  progressively  more  difficult  to  treat 
the  works  as  a  purely  economic  experiment.  That  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  worla  was  on  an  altogether  unnecessary 
scale  IS  not  denied  even  by  the  director,  who,  however,  de- 
clared that  he  was  continually  under  the  necessity  of  finding 
places  for  crowds  of  applicants  sent  to  him  vrith  recommenda- 
tions which  he  could  not  resist.  Thus  a  large  number  of 
acton,  painters,  commercial  clerks,  and  others,  thrown  out  of 
work  oy  the  cxisia,  having  been  refused  tickets  for  admission 
to  the  works  as  not  wearing  the  workman's  blouse,  were  em- 
plmd  by  tbe  director  as  pay  agents.  _ 

The  National  Assembly  met  on  May  4th.    Lotus  Bl«ne  re- 


newed his  motion  for  a  minister  of  labor,  which  was  ndectad 
On  the  15th  the  Assembly  was  invaded  by  the  mob,  and 
from  that  time  the  antisoaalist  tendency  of  the  government 
became  more  marked.  The  new  government  immediately 
determined  to  reduce  and  suppresa  the  national  works,  which 
were  draining  the  treasury  and  demoralinng  the  people,  and 
which  were  suspected  of  being  centers  of  intrigue  on  the  part 
of  Louis  Bonaparte,  The  result  was  the  bloody  insurrection 
of  June  sjd  and  following  days,  which  was  only  supptest  after 
three  days  of  street  fighting.  Soon  after  Louis  Napoleon  was 
elected  President  of  the  Republic.  The  gi^ntic  schemes  sub- 
sequently carried  out  under  the  Second  Empire  for  the  re- 
building of  large  parts  of  Paris  served  for  many  years  to  pro- 
vide employment  for  Paris  workmen,  and  while  they  lasted 
formed  an  effective  substitute  for  the  ill-fated  national  works. 

RxrsRSNCBs:  Hisloirt  dn  AuHitrs  Nationaux,  by  i.aaSa 
Thomas  (1848);  Hittoirt  d*  la  RfvolutioH  Franfoist,  by 
Louis  Blanc;  Histoirtd*  la  involution  dt  1848,  by  Lamartine; 
Lt  Plactmmt  dts  Employes  {PfHadu  Travail),  1893. 

ATHENS,  SOCIAL  POLITT'OF  CLASSIC :  Greek 

social  thought  centered  arotmd  the  state,  and  the 
state  usualjh^  meant  the  municipality,  or  the  city 
(hence,  political  economy,  the  economy  of  the 
city).  Of  this  policy  Athens  under  Pericles  was 
the  most  brilliant  example.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was,  with  the  exception  of  its  slave  basis — of  which 
we  shall  speak  later — to  a  large  extent  demo- 
cratic. Even  during  the  kingly  or  traditional 
period,  there  seems  to  have  been  recognition  of 
the  popular  power  in  the  brotherhoods  {ipparplai) 
and  clans  (ytmi),  believed  to  rest,  and  probably 
actually  resting,  on  consanguinity.  This  largely 
disappeared  under  the  Eupatrids,  but  was  more 
than  revived  by  Solon.  He  established  the  tiaeXri- 
rta,  or  assemblies  of  the  whole  people,  to  elect  the 
archons  and  councilors;  to  judge  the  former  at 
the  annual  expiration  of  their  office;  and  to  accept 
or  reject  all  the  laws  and  decrees  proposed  by  the 
cotmcil.  _  (See  Referendum.)  ■  Under  Clisthenes 
all  free  inhabitants  of  Attica  were  admitted  to 
citizenship.  This,  however,  is  the  least  interest- 
ing of  Athens'  sociological  features. 

Mr.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  in  The  Outlook  (Nov.  11, 
1^05),  has  argued  that  socialism  was  virttially 
tried  in  Athens,  under  Pericles.  This  was  the 
exact  period  of  Athens'  greatest  glory  and  of  the 

Sroduction  of  individualities  so  great  that  Francis 
ralton,  of  the  highest  authority  in  anthropological 
science,  says:  "A  population  of  90,000  produced 
two  men,  Socrates  and  Phidias,  whom  the  whole 
population  of  Europe  has  never  equaled,  and  four- 
teen men  of  an  ability  of  which  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  has  only  produced  in  2,000  years  five  equals." 
He  asserts  that  the  average  ability  of  the  Athe- 
nian race  was  about  as  much  above  that  of  the 
English  race  as  that  race  is  above  the  African 
negro.  J.  A.  Symonds  favorably  quotes  this,  and 
says  that  the  poptilation  of  classic  Athens,  taken 
as  a  whole,  was  perhaps  as  superior  to  ours  as 
our  race  is  to  that  of  the  Australian  savage. 
This  Mr.  Bliss  considers  mainly  due  to  Athens' 
socialism,  of  which  he  says,  in  substance: 

It  practically  asked  from  each  citizen  according  to  his 
ability,  and  gave  to  each  accordii^  to  his  need.     This  was 
aocomplishea  in  the  main  by  two  institutions:  the  so-called 
"liturgies,"  securing  from  the  rich  gratifica- 
tion for  the  less  fortunate,  and  above  all  by 
BOOiallini     the  "  dicasticon,"  or  daily  money  payment  for 
public  service,  given  to  practically  any  citizen 
who  wished  it,  and  in  quantity  sumcient  to 
enable  him  to  live  upon  it  in  respectability  and  ordinary 
comfort.     It  was  the  latter  institution  which  above  all  made 
Athens   socialistic.     It  was  introduced  by  Pericles,  as  we 
may  clearly  leam,    among    other    sources,    from  Aristotle 
(" Politics,    ii„  i>)  and  Plato  ("Gorgias,"  S7s).    We  vrill  con- 
sider the  latter  first. 

The  dicasticon  was  the  daily  money  payment,  first  of  one 
obol  and  later  of  three,  to  any  Athenian  citizen  who  did  duty 
as  a  dicasi  or  juror  in  the  multitudinous  courts  of  Athens. 
One  obol  is  three  cents — seemingly  a  small  affair,  and  yet, 
measured  by  Athenian  prices,  sufficient  to  inaint«ia  life  in 
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respectability  and  comfort,  and  paid  sufficiently  frequently  to 
form,  Hahafly  tells  us  ("Old  Greek  Ljfe,"  p.  68),  "an  income 
onwiuchmostof thepoorerdtizenslived."  Professor Boeckli, 
in  his  "Public  Economy  of  Athens,"  estimates  that  prices  in 
Athens,  under  Pericles,  were  at  least  ten  times  lower  than  in 
modem  times.  He  who  received  three  obols  a  day  therefore 
received  the  equivalent  of  ninety  cents  to-day.  He  probably 
received  vastly  more  compared  with  modem  city  pnces.^  It 
has  been  calculated  that  6,000  persons  received  the  dicasticon 
each  day,  supporting  perhaps  30,000  persons  (including  wives 
and  children),  or  about  one  third  of  the  free  population.  And 
this  payment  was  only  the  principal  one  of  several  similar 
payments.  It  was  for  service  is  the  courts:  but  for  attend- 
ance at  the  tccUsia,  or  popular  assembly,  to  which  also  any 
Athenian  citizen  could  go,  there  was  another  payment,  an 
KclesiasticoH,  varying  at  different  times  from  one  to  nine 
obols.  Moreover,  the  city  saw  to  it  that  her  poorest  citizen 
could  enioy  the  drama  and  the  religious  festivities,  both  of 
which  were  considered  municipal  functions  which  it  was  im- 
portant that  every  citizen  snould  attend.  Therefore  the 
poorest  citizens  were  paid  a  ttuoricon  of  two  obols  for  the 
drama,  besides  various  payments  for  the  diHerent  reli^ous 
festivities.  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  greatest 
Athenians  lived  in  the  simplest  way.  Therefore,  those  who 
were  paid  their  three  obols  a  day  could  not  only  live,  but  live 
as  did  the  best.  And  all  this  was  the  result  of  its  sodalistio 
government.  The  state  was  omnipresent.  It  conducted  and 
maintained  the  religious  rites  of  the  city,  the  Panathenaic 
and  other  festivals.  It  built  and  cared  for  the  temples,  baths, 
gymnasia,  stoa,  theaters,  and  market-places.  It  cared  for  the 
arts.  The  Parthenon  and  the  Acropolis  were  the  creation  of 
state  artists.  The  state  entered  into  trade.  It  owned  and 
operated  mines  in  Thrace  and  Attica.  The  silver  Laurium 
mines  constituted  the  first  Attic  treasury.  The  revenues  of 
the  state  were  mainly  derived,  not  from  citizen-paid  taxes. 
but  from  woods,  pastures,  lands,  houses,  and  mines,  all 
owned  and  operated  by  the  state.  The  state  largely  watched 
over  and  gmded  the  colonial  system,  which  was  ^most  the 
ruling  feature  of  Athenian  financial  life.  The  state  built  the 
wharves  and  warehouses  of  the  Peiraeus;  it  controlled  the 
weights  and  measures;  it  examined  balances  and  minted  coin. 
It  entered  into  distribution,  providing  food  at  cheap  price  in 
time  of  want;  and  it  related  the  price  of  com. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  the  mgh  development  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  Athenian  was  delivered  from  the  necesaty  to 
*'  hustle  "  for  a  livelihood.  Any  Athenian  who  wished  it  was 
allowed  to  devote  his  life  to  money-making.  Some  did,  and 
accumulated  wealth.  But  such  were  few,  and  those  few  were 
compelled  to  spend  their  money  for  the  public  good.  The 
vast  number  of  Athenians  preferred,  and  were  encotuaged  to 
prefer,  higher  things.  Commerce  and  trade  wen  generally 
left  to  slaves.  Athens'  "Pour  Hundred"  were  devotees  en 
art  and  philosophy.  The  state  believed  in  competition,  but 
in  the  higher  life,  not  in  the  market.  The  liturgias  of  the 
wealthy  were  used  to  institute  prize  games  or  art  contests. 
Athens  great  dramas  were  prize  plays.  In  economics  she 
practised  socialism,  and  so  freed  men  for  the  higher  life. 

Athens  fell  because  she  was  not  moral.     Her 
socialism,  we  have  said,  was  selfish.     Her  public 
men  were  often  corrupt;  her  family  life  was  im- 
ptire.     Greece,  too,  was  not  socialistic.     She  was 
at  best  but  a  loose  federation  of  competing  re- 
publics.    She  fell  before  a  united  Macedon,  even 
as  Macedon  fell  before  the  larger  unity  of  the 
Roman  Empire.     Her  slavery,  too, 
Blkvarr      largely  undermined  her.     The  num- 
^      ber  of  these  slaves  cannot  be  deter- 
mined   with    any   certainty.      They 
were  scarcely  regarded  as  men,  but  as  the  tools  or 
machinery  of  the  day.     Yet  they  had  rights. 
Professor  Ingram,  writing  in  the  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  in  the  article  on  "Slavery,"  says: 

The  condition  of  slaves'  at  Athens  was  not  in  general  a 
wretched  one.  Demosthenes  ("In  Mid.,"  p.  530)  says  that, 
if  the  barbarians  from  whom  the  slaves  were  bought  were  in- 
formed of  the  mild  treatment  they  received,  they  would  en- 
tertain a  great  esteem  for  the  Athenians.  Plautus  in  mora 
than  one  place  thinks  it  necessary  to  explain  to  the  spectators 
of  his  plays  that  slaves  at  Athens  enjoyed  such  privileges, 
and  even  license,  as  must  be  surprizing  to  a  Roman  audience. 
The  slave  was  introduced  with  certain  customary  rites  into 
bis  position  in  the  family;  he  was  in  practise,  tho  not  by  law, 
permitted  to  accumulate  a  private  fund  of  his  own;  his  mar- 
riage was  also  recognized  by  custom;  tho  in  general  excluded 
frxMn  sacred  ceremonies  and  public  sacrifices,  slaves  were 
admissible  to  religious  associations  of  a  private  kind;  there 
were  some  popular  festivals  in  which  they  were  allowed  to 
participate;  they  had  even  special  ones  for  themselves  both 
at  Athens  and  in  other  Greek  centers.  Their  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  family  tomb  of  their  master,  who  sometimes 
erected  monuments  in  testimony  of  bis  affection  and  regret. 


Thtis  Athens  may  be  looked  at  from  the  st 
point  of  social  science  in  at  least  two  opp 
ways.  Looking  at  its  free  population,  it  ma 
considered  a  socialistic  city,  and  the  Socii 
may  use  it  as  an  illustration  of  great  Individ 
ties  produced,  not  by  competition,  but  by  sc 
ism.  Looking  at  its  large  slave  population 
the  despite  put  upon  manual  labor,  Athens 
be  considered  as  an  oligarchy,  intellectual, 
liant,  but  resting  on  injustice  and  immorality. 

ATKINSON,  BDWARD:  American  econoi 
bom  in  Brookline,  Mass.,  1837;  educated  pi 
pally  at  private  schools.  His  reputation  was  i 
by  the  numerous  pamphlets  and  papers  whic 
contributed  to  current  literature  on  econ 
topics.  The  subjects  treated  embrace  such 
eral  topics  as  banking,  competition,  cotton, 
trade, mechanical  arts, and  protection.  The: 
important  of  his  addresses  are  "Banking,"  d 
ered  at  Saratoga  in  1880  before  the  Amei 
Bankers'  Association;  "  Insufficiency  of  Econ 
Legislation,"  delivered  before  the  Amei 
Social  Science  Association ; ' '  What  Makes  the 
of  Wages.'"  before  the  British  Association  fo 
Advancement  of  Science;  address  to  the  c 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  at  their 
vention  in  Boston  in  18S5;  vice-preside 
address  on  "The  Application  of  Science  to 
Production  and  Consumption  of  Food,"  befor 
American  Association  for  the  Advancemer 
Science,  in  1885.  Among  his  pamphlets  ar< 
following:  "Labor  and  Capital,  Allies,  not 
mies"  (New  York,  1880);  ''The  Railway  an< 
Farmer"  (ib.,i88i);  "The  Distribution  of  1 
ucts"  (ib.  1885). 

In  1886  Atlanson  began  the  preparation 
series  of  monographs  on  economic  questions 
periodical  publication.  Through  his  efforts 
established  the  Boston  Manufacturers'  Mi 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  an  association  coi 
ing  of  a  number  of  manufacturers  who,  for 
mutual  protection,  adopted  rules  and  regula 
for  the  economical  and  judicious  manageme: 
their  plants.  Atkinson  invented  an  impr 
cooking  stove  called  the  "Aladdin  cooker, 
died  December,  1905. 

AUER,  IGNAZ:  German  Social  Democrat, 
member  of  the  Reichstag;  bom  in  Donmiels' 
1846;  educated  in  the  public  schools;  a  sai 
maker  by  profession.  From  1874  to  1877  he 
secretary  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in  I 
burg,  and  from  1877-78  editor  of  the  Bet 
Frete  Presse,  and  later  of  the  Hamburger  Geri 
seitung.  In  1877  he  was  elected  a  member  o 
Reichstag  for  Auerbach,  and  was  reelecte 
1880,  1884,  and  1800.  Address :  Kretizl 
strasse,  30,  Berlin,  S.  W.,  Germany. 

AUSTIN,  JOHN:  English  writer  on  j 
prudence;  bom  at  Creeting  Mill,  Suffolk,  Engl 
1 790.  He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  six- 
but  after  five  years  returned  to  London,  stt 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818. 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Jeremy  Bentham 
of  James  and  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  develop* 
academic  rather  than  a  professional  career. 
i8a6  he  was  appointed  professor  of  jurisprud 
in  the  University  of  London  but  had  to  resig 
chair  four  years  later  for  lack  of  students 
would  pay  class  fees.  Austin  was  a  memb 
the  Criminal  Law  Commission  and  of  a  Ma 
Commission,  but  devoted  himself  mainly  u 
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writings,  best  known  for  their  clear  tho  abstract 
development  of  the  doctrine  of  sovereignty. 
His  "Province  of  Jurisprudence  Determined" 
was  published  in  1832,  while  an  additional  volume, 
under  the  title  "  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence,"  was 
published  by  his  widow  (n^  Sarah  Taylor),  in 
1866.     He  <ued  in  Surrey,  England,  1859. 

ATTSTRALIA:  The  Atistralasian  colonies  com- 
prize the  continent  of  Australia,  the  adjacent 
island  of  Tasmania,  and  the  islands  of  New  Zea- 
land. On  Jan.  i,  1 901,  the  five  mainland  states 
and  Tasmania  became  the  commonwealth  of 
Australia,  New  Zealand  retaining  its  position  as  a 
separate  colony. 

I.— SUtiatio 
Arba  ahd  Popvlatiom 


Statk 

Area  in  acres 

Area  in 
sq.  m. 

Popula- 
tion, i«o3 

New  Sontb  Wale* 

Victoria. 

i(<8,848.eao 
56,145.760 
417.838,080 
578,361,600 
614.588,800 
16.778,000 

310.700 
87.884 

668,497 

903.490 
TS.910 

916,115 

1,417.870 
1.105.513 
5»3.»66 
389.717 
SS4.309 
174.J33 

Queenalanil 

SoathAnstralia 

Western  Auttialia 

Conunonwcaltb  of  Aus- 
tralia  

New  Zealand 

1.901.660.140 
66.861,440 

1,971,906 
104.471 

3.964.918 

Amtxalaaia 

i.9^.5<i.68o 

3.077.377 

4.8S9.H4 

Australasia,  including  the  native  races,  bad  in 
1903  a  density  of  1.61  persons  per  square  mile — a 
rate  fsu°  below  that  of  any  other  civilized  cotmtry. 
Prom  the  earliest  years  of  settlement  there  was  a 
steady,  if  not  powerful,  stream  of  immigrration ; 
but  in  1851,  memorable  for  the  finding  of  gold, 
the  current  was  swollen  by  many  thousands. 
Immigration  was  long  aided  by  the  State.  Re- 
cently, however,  there  has  been  much  emigration, 
and  in  1902-3  emigration  exceeded  immigration. 

The  progress  of  the  chief  cities  has  been  re- 
markable, and  has  no  parallel  among  the  cities  of 
the  Old  World,  and  rarely  in  America.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  chief  cities  in  1903  was:  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales,  511,030;  Melbourne,  Victoria, 
501.460;  Adelaide,  South  Australia,  168,066; 
Brisbane,  Queensland,  124.463;  Wellington.  New 
Zealand,  53,082;  Perth,  West  Australia,  46,400; 
Hobart,  Tasmania,  34.682.  The  cities  are  well 
laid  out,  often  beautiful,  and  provided  with  muse- 
ums, art  raUeries,  libraries,  etc.  All  the  capitals 
are  liberally  supplied  with  parks  and  recreation- 
grounds.  In  Syoney  and  suburbs  there  are  parks, 
squares,  and  public  gardens  comprizing  an  area 
of  4.598  acres,  including  745  acres  which  form  the 
Centennial  Park. 

Fully  95  per  cent  of  the  people  are  of  British 

origin.     In  1901,  the  aborigines  numbered  40,880 

ftdl-blooded  and    7,368    half-castes. 

—f^.       Of  the  total  male  population,  28.65 

miISu.m    P*f  <***'   *"■*  niarried;   and   of  the 

■niuiim  Jgujaie,  31.71.  The  birth-rate  in 
1903  was  25.16.  It  has  been  declin- 
ing for  some  years,  and  in  1903  a  royal  commis- 
sion investigated  the  causes  of  this  and  of  the  mor- 
tality of  infants.  It  was  found  that  there  had 
been  a  seriotis  diminution  of  fecundity  since  1889, 
due  chiefly  to  deliberate  prevention  of  concep- 
tion and  the  destruction  of  fetal  life,  and  to 
the  consequent  pathological  causes.  Illegitimate 
births  are  rather  numerous,  the  total  number  in 


the  whole  of  Australasia  during  1003  being  6,919, 
equal  to  5.7  (  per  cent  of  the  total  births. 

The  death-rate  is  12.07,  niuch  below  that  of 
any  of  the  European  States,  and  is  steadily  de- 
clining. Every  year  sees  an  advance  in  the  san- 
itary condition  of  the  people  in  the  large  centers 
of  population,  and  to  this  cause  may  m  ascribed 
the  greater  part  of  the  improvement.  As  to 
suicides,  the  experience  of  Australasia  agrees  with 
that  of  other  countries,  namely,  that  the  tendency 
to  self-destruction  is  increasing. 

In  1903  the  marriage  rate  was  6.63  per  thou- 
sand. The  following  table  shows  the  number  of 
decrees  of  dissolution  of  marriage  and  judicial 
separation  granted  in  each  state  in  quinquennial 
p«uiods  since  1871,  so  far  as  it  has  been  possible 
to  procure  the  information.  Divorce  was  legal- 
ized in  New  South  Wales  in  1873,  and  the  figures 
of  that  state  for  187 1-75  only  cover  the  two  years 
1874  and  1875. 


St&tb 


New  South  Wales... 

Victoria 

Queensland 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia. . 

Tasmania 

New  Zealand 

Australasia 


1871-75 


4 
ii 


1881-85 


140 


16 


1891-95 


•o  5 
-I 


1.087 

441 

16 

so 

9 

II 

101 


1.715 


86 


1896- 
1901 


1.67s 

700 

61 

41 

47 

4»6 


1,986 


110 
4 
s 

3 

I 


148 


Dtiring  the  five  years  ended  1895  the  marriage 
rate  fell  considerably  in  Australasia.  It  was 
lower  in  every  state  than  during  the  preceding 
Quinquennial  period,  and  lower  everywhere  than 
during  the  five  years  1881-85;  l>"t  during  the 
last  five  years  the  rate  rose  again  in  every  state 
except  South  Australia. 

In  all  the  Australasian  provinces  the  State  sys- 
tem of  education  is  secular.  Compulsory  clauses 
find  a  place  in  the  acts  of  the  various  states;  but 
the  entorcement  of  these  is  not  everywhere  equally 
strict.  In  Victoria,  for  example,  compulsory  at- 
tendance at  school  has  been  rigorously  insisted 
upon,  while  in  Queensland  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsion has  been  allowed  to  remain   almost  in 

abeyance,  and  in  the  other  states  it 
Xdnoatlan    ^^*  been  enforced  with  varying  de- 

p^es    of    strictness.       In    Victoria. 

Queensland,  New  Zealand,  Western 
Australia,  and  South  Australia,  the  primary  edu- 
.  cation  provided  by  the  State  is  entirely  free  of 
charge  to  the  parents;  in  New  South  Wales  and 
Tasmania  small  fees  are  charged,  but  these  are 
not  enforced  where  the  parents  can  reasonably 
plead  poverty.  In  1903  tnere  were  in  New  South 
Wales  2,862  public  schools  with  243,516  children; 
and  841  private  schools  with  58,258  pupils;  in 
Victoria,  1,988  public  schools  with  251,655  pupils; 
and  798  private  schools  with  45,658  pupils;  in 
South  Australia,  276  public  schools  with  67,697 
pupils,  and  205  private  schools  with  10,269  pupils; 
in  Queensland,  1,023  public  schools  with  69,759 
pupils,  and  171  private  schools,  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  of  12,494.  During  the  year 
1903  the  cost  of  administration  and  maintenance 

*  lofonnation  not  available. 
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of  the  State  schools  of  Australasia  was  £2,530,618, 
while  the  revenue  from  fees,  rents,  sales  of  books, 
etc.,  amounted  to  £125,399,  leavinjf  a  net  cost  to 
the  State  of  £2,405,219,  excluding  a  sum  of 
£287,458  expended  on  school  premises. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  education. 
The  following  table  affords  a  comparison  of  the 
number  of  literates  and  illiterates  in  every  10,000 
of  the  population: 


Dborbb  of  Education 

POPVLATION  OVBR  S  TEARS  OF  AOB 

186 1 

I87I 

x88i 

1891 

1901 

Read  and  write 

Read  only 

7,001 
1,380 
1,019 

1.776 

8,370 

6S9 

1.04 1 

8.804 
III 

»,099 

3  20 

679 

Total 

xo.ooo 

to.ooo 

10,000 

10,000 

University  education  is  provided  at  five  uni- 
versities, as  seen  in  the  following  table: 


Univbrsitt 

Students  attendino  lectures 

Matriculated 

Not  matriculated 

Total 

7»4 
500 

51 

S3 

li» 

»99 

J 16 

II 

Melbourne 

lla 

Adelaide       

641 

New  Zealand 

Tasmania 

861 
6a 

Total 

a.»73 

608 

a, 97 1 

Technical  instruction  is  given  in  nearly  all  the 
capital  cities  of  Australasia,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  question  of 
extending  the  scope  of  the  teaching  in  the  various 
subjects  IS  at  present  occupjring  tne  attention  of 
the  authorities  in  several  of  the  states. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  State  all  religions  are  equal 
in  Australasia,  and  State  aid  to  the  denomina- 
tions has  now  been  abolished  in  all  the  provinces 
of  the  group.  South  Australia,  in  i8f  i,  was  the 
first  state  to  withdraw  such  aid,  after  it  had  been 
in  force  only  three  years. 

Considerable  outdoor  relief  is  given  in  Aus- 
tralasia. The  sum  of  indoor  and  outdoor  relief, 
public  and  private,  in  1903,  in  the  seven  colonies 
was  £1,382,790.  There  are  also  many  private 
charities,  most  of  them  being  aided  by  the  State. 
There  were,  1902,  3^79  friendly  societies,  with 
343,861  membiers.  There  are  many  ecclesiasti- 
cal charities  of  the  different  denominations.  In 
1902  14,577  persons  were  cared  for  in  destitute 
asylums.    There  were  349  hospitals  in  1903. 

One  point  in  Austraha  is  of  special  interest.  It 
is  said  that  "Australia  is  a  continent  without  an 
orphanage,  a  country  without  an  orphan.  Each 
waif  is  taken  to  a  receiving-house,  where  it  is 
cared  for  until  a  country  home  is  found.  The 
local  volunteer  societies  canvas  their  neighbor- 
hoods and  send  to  the  Children's  Committee  of 
the  Destitute  Board  the  names  and  circumstances 
of  such  families  as  they  have  fotmd  where  chil- 
dren may  be  placed.     The  Children's  Committee 


selects  that  home  which  it  judges  is  best  adapted 
to  the  development  Emd  care  of  the  child  in  ques- 
tion. When  of  school  age  the  child  must  be  in 
school.  The  local  volunteer  committee  looks 
after  its  care  and  culture.  When  the  child  is 
fourteen  years  old  he  begins  to  work.  His  earn- 
ings are  placed  in  the  postal  savings-bank,  and  at 
seventeen  or  eighteen  he  goes  into  the  world  an 
independent  man.  The  State,  at  an  expense  of 
less  than  $70  a  year,  has  raised  a  man  or  woman 
to  contribute  to  its  wealth,  and  prevented  the 
manufacture  of  a  criminal,  and  the  expense  of 
courts,  prisons,  and  reformatories." 

The  number  of  insane  persons  in  Australasia 
under  official  ccw^nizance  m  the  various  govern- 
ment hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane, 
at  the  end  of  1902  was  15,673,  equal  to  3.36  per 
1,000  of  the  population,  or  corresponding  to  one 
insane  person  in  about  every  300.  This  rate  is 
below  that  prevailing  in  England,  where  one  per- 
son in  every  293  is  officially  known  to  be  insane. 

In  Australasia  65.25  per  cent  of  the  male  popu- 
lation and  10.88  per  cent  of  the  female  are  bread- 
winners. The  number  engaged  in  each  class  of 
occupation  in  1 90 1  was  as  given  in  table  at  bot- 
tom of  page. 

Thus  564,744  persons  are  engaged  in  the  pri- 
mary productive  mdustries,  agricttltural,  pastcnal, 
and  mining. 

Gold-mining  has  played  the  most  important 
part  in  Australian  industry,  having  largely  drawn 
her  populations.  Her  gold  product,  too,  doubled 
from  1890  to  1900,  and  almost  equaled  that  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Transvaal,  her  only 
rivals.  In  1903  the  exported  gold  was  valued  at 
£17,124,233.  The  gold  produced  in  1899  was 
£14,459,000.  Other  metals,  however,  are  growing 
relatively  important,  the  total  min- 

Xndnitrv     ^^  produced  in   1899  being  £22,- 
""**'     aoi,ooo. 

In  wool-raising  Australia  leads  the 
world,  exporting  in  1903  a  value  of  £1^,997,233. 
The  wool  crop  has  recently  temporarily  decreased, 
owing  to  drought,  but  scarcity  has  kept  up  its 
value. 

Cattle-raising  is  also  important,  especially  in 
Queensland,  there  being  9,838,000  cattle  in  1899. 

Manufacturing  has,  as  yet,  been  comparativeqr 
little  developed.  High  wages  and  a  high  protect- 
ive tariff  are  the  main  features. 

Agriculture  is  increasing,  and  Australia  is  be- 
coming an  important  factor  in  the  world's  wheat 
product.     (See  Agriculture.) 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  1851  divides  the  in- 
dustrial history  of  Australia  into  two  periods. 
Prior  to  185 1  Australia  appeared  to  be  destined  for 
a  purely  pastoral  country,  but  the  discovery  of 
gold  effected  a  revolution  m  all  industrial  relations. 
The  supply  of  labor  in  many  occupations  speedily 
became  exhausted,  and  most  branches  of  industry 
and  all  public  works  were  at  a  standstill.  The 
fever  brought  not  only  young,  stalwart,  enter- 
prising men,  but  also  multitudes  whose  chief  idea 
was  that  wealth  could  be  acquired  almost  without 
exertion.     Unable  to  endure  the  hardships  of  the 


Profea- 
tional 

Domestic 

Com- 
mercial 

Tranaport 

Industrial 

Agricul- 
tural 

Pastoral 

Mining 

Males 

84.451 
50,195 

5«.877 
178.563 

aaa.S46 
40,04a 

139.995 
3.914 

435.507 
91,880 

317.115 
36,793 

8t,6i7 
3,115 

136,068 

37 

134,646 

335,440 

a6a,s88 

143.909 

537,387 

343.907 

84,733 

136,105 
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di^^ger's  lot,  the  latter  mostly  drifted  back  to  the 
chief  towns;  and  there  was  speedily  presented 
the  spectacle  of  thousands  of  unemployed  clamor- 
ing for  government  work,  while  the  more  stalwart 
laborers  were  earning  extraordinary  wages  in  the 
gold-fields.  At  the  height  of  the  gold  discovery 
the  earnings  of  miners  in  some  cases  were  prodi- 
gious. Making  allowance  for  iUicit  digging,  in  the 
first  half  of  185  a,  the  average  wage  of  all  miners 
could  hardly  have  been  less  than  thirty  shillings 
per  day.  From  187a  to  1893,  however,  the  pro- 
duction of  gold  fell  away,  and  gradually  other 
indtistries  were  developed.  The  years  1893-95 
were  years  of  great  disturbance,  centering  rotmd 
the  cnsis  of  1 893 .  Since  then  conditions  have  im- 
proved and  wages  risen. 

The  movement  in  wages  from   1896  to   1901 
was  distinctly  upward.     Carpenters,  for  example, 
were  in  1896  paid  85.  per  day  in  Sydney,  while  in 
1900  their  wages  were  ^s.  6a.,  in  190 1,  los.,  and 
in  1903,  95.  6d.     Tho  wages  in  Mel- 
— -  bourne  at  these  periods  were  lower 

^^  than  in  Sydney,  their  upward  move- 
ment has  been  even  greater,  for  in 
1896  carpenters'  wages  in  Melbourne  ranged 
between  6s.  and  ys.  per  day,  the  greater  number 
being  employed  at  the  lower  figures,  while  in  1 900 
the  accepted  rate  was  8s.  3d.,  in  1901,  loi.,  and  in 
1 90  a,  95.  As  regards  other  trades  connected  with 
building,  there  has  also  been  a  marked  im- 
provement, and  the  rates  of  1903  approach 
very  closely  those  paid  in  1891 — that  is  to  say, 
before  the  changes  accoinpanytng  the  financial 
crisis  be^an  to  be  felt.  The  following  are  the 
wages  paid  in  1903  in  certain  manufacturing  in- 
dustries: 


Ikdcstrt 


MaUi 

Coopcniss. *..... 

Sawmilk 

Wood-tnmins 

Anicnlttml  implements 

Btm  and  copper 

Innworlo  ana  foundries 

Engineering 

Stoves  and  ovens 

nnsmithing,  sheet  iron- 
works  

Tobacco. 

Boots  and  SI 

Woolens 

F*mabs 

Coofectionery 

Jam  and  fruit  canning . . 

Tobacco,  cigars,  etc 

Woolen  miUs 

Boots  and  shoes 

Clothing  (tailoring) 

Dreasmaldng  and  millin- 
ery  

Printing  and  bookbind- 
ing  


AVBRACB  WBBKLV    WAGES  (£.  S.  d.) 


New 
South 
Wales 


a  5  o 
I  15  7 
I  16  II 

I  7  10 
I  9  8 
I  18  3 
I  14    0 

I  13     3 

163 
1  9  7 
1  13     9 

>    3    7 


093 

O  13      3 

o  16    6 

O  13  II 

0  13     3 

1  I  8 
o  10  5 
o  II    o 


Victoria 


4    6 
3    o 


198 
1  IS    7 


I  13     8 

177 
I  14  O 
I  15  1 
I    3    6 


o  13     4 
o  13  10 


o  17 
» 14 


O  II     9 
e  13    3 


Queens- 
Und 
(Bris- 
bue) 


I  13 
I  14 


I  16  o 

0  17  8 

1  3  7 
I  11  9 
I    7  6 


074 
o  10  3 
o  IS    8 


O  13  10 

o  13  10 


o  10    o 
0116 


New 
Zealand 


I  10 
I  9 
I  9 
I  IS 


«3 

«3 


I  13    4 
1  15    9 


8    a 

8    3 


O  16  II 

o  13    3 
o  15  II 

o  zo    3 

O   13      7 


These  figures  must  be  accepted  with  a  certain 
degree  of  caution.  In  each  state  a  considerable 
number  of  juvenile  workers  is  employed,  but  only 
in  Victoria  is  their  actual  strength  ascertained, 
and  as  the  average  weekly  wage  paid  in  any  es- 
tablishment would  depend  to  a  large  extent  on 
the  proportion  of  juvenile  labor  employed,  a  fair 
comparison  is  impossible  while  that  imormation 
is  lacking. 


Considering  the  comparatively  high  rate  of 
wages  which  prevails,  food  of  aU  kinds  is  fairly 
cheap  in  Australasia,  and  articles  of  diet  which  in 
other  countries  are  almost  within  the  category  of 
luxuries  are  largely  used  even  by  the  poorer 
classes.  The  quantity  of  meat  used  by  the  Aus- 
tralasian people  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  of 
their  diet.  The  consumption  per  inhabitant  in 
Grermany  is  64  pounds,  while  m  Australia  it  is 
nearly  four  times  that  quantity.  In  the  United 
States,  a  meat-exporting  cotmtry,  the  consump- 
tion is  about  two  thirds  of  that  of  Australasia. 

The  expenditure  of  Australia  coming  under  the 
designation  "cost  of  living"  amounted  in  1903 
to  ;£43  19s.  xd.  per  head,  m»de  up  of  the  following 
items: 


DiVISIOH  OF  EXPBNDITUSB 

Total 
expenditure 

Per  in- 
habitant 

Pood  and  non-alcoholic  beverages  . 
Fermented  and  spirituous  liquors. . 
Tobacco 

;C65.49g,ooo 
14.317.000 
3.3«|.ooo 
17.868,000 
3,075,000 
19,574.000 
7.156000 
5.416,000 
7,033,000 
4,653,000 
3,075,000 
4,831,000 
1.804.000 
1,098.000 
1,706.000 
5.447.000 
3,574,000 

£   s.    d. 
16  14     S 

3    13      7 

0  17     3 

Qothing  and  drapery 

411     3 

Furniture. 

Rent  or  value  of  dwellings 

Locomotion 

500 
I    16     6 

Fuel  and  light 

178 

Personal  attendance,  and  lodging. . 
Medical  attendance  and  nursing. . . 
Religion,  charities,  education 

I   15   II 

0  IS     8 
148 

Books,  newspapers,  etc 

093 

089 
I     7  10 
0  18     3 

Direct  taxes  not  tailing  on  trade. . . 
Household  expenses  not  included. . 

Total 

;£i68,389(000 

43  19     I 

Tho  Australasia  has  but  the  population  of  a 
province  of  some  of  the  great  European  powers, 
m  the  wealth  and  earnings  of  its  people  it  stands 
before  most  of  the  secondary  states,  and  as  re- 
gards wealth  and  income  per  head  of  population 
It  compares  favorably  with  any  country.  The 
following  table  shows  the  value  of  private  prop- 
erty for  the  whole  of  Australasia,  and  the  in- 
crease thereof  at  intervals  of  twenty-five,  and  in 
one  instance  fifteen,  years: 

Ybar  Value  of  Private  Property 

1788 Country  first  colonised 

1813 ;Ci,ooo,ooo 

1838 36,000,000 

1803 181,000.000 

1888 1,  15,000.000 

1903 1,304,043,000 

For  all  Australasia,  the  value  of  land  in  private 
hands  is  ;£46i,a55,ooo. 

The  value  of  lamd  and  improvements  together 
amounts  to  £836,770,000,  or  69.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  property.  The  classification  of  the 
elements  is  as  follows : 


Classification 


Und 

Houses  and  improvements. , . 

Live  stock 

Household  goods 

Personal  effects 

Machinery,  excluding  mining 

Shii^ping 

Mining  properties  and  plant . 

Merchandise  on  hand 

Coin  and  bullion 

Total 


Commonwealth 
States 


;C373.*79.ooo 
310,365,000 
96.915,000 
30.899.000 
13.464.000 
33,495,000 
0,359,000 
33,199,000 
59.640.000 
96,064.000 


;£98i,979,ooe 


New  Zealand 


£  87.576,000 

65,350,000 

38,394.000 

5.661,000 

3,498,000 

6,715,000 

1,944.000 

3,911,000 

14,915,000 

5,189,000 


]C333.o63,00O 
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Prom  1880-84,  for  the  Commonwealth  the 
percentage  of  people  possest  of  property  at  the 
time  of  death  was  ii.i.  From  1890-94  it  was 
14. 1,  and  from  1895-1^00  it  was  17.23.  These 
figures  show  a  distribution  of  property  not  to  be 
paralleled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  but  are 
not  in  sufficient  detail  to  enable  the  Question  of 
distribution  to  be  adequately  discust .  During  the 
yeai  1903  the  number  of  adults  in  the  state  was 
735,589,  and  of  these  190,617  were  possessors  of 
property,  and  544,973  were  without  property. 
As  regards  the  distribution  among  the  190,617 
property  owners,  the  following  table  throws  much 
mterestmg  light : 


Catsoouu 


;Cso,ooo  and  over. . . 

3j,ooo  tO;£50,000. 

s>,500  to    35,000. 
5,000  to    13,50a, 

30O  to        5,000. 

Under  £300 

No  property 

Total  adultt 


987 

J.099 

».39J 

0.041 

130,798 

S9,>«5 

544.971 


735.589 


lip- 

pa  2 


IS 

II 

1,648 
S09 

7.400 


to.eoo 


Total  value 

of 

property 


;Ci3e.53i,ieo 

38.361,700 

41,135.900 

46,336,000 

se7.3<S,6ee 

S.J»7.700 


;£368,778.< 


35. 4 

10.4 
ti.s 
i».S 
39.1 
1.4 


It  would  thus  appear  that  987  persons — ^that  is 
to  say,  0.13  (about  one  eighth  of  one)  per  cent — 
were  possest  of  ;£i3o, 521,000,  or  35.4  per  cent 
of  the  whole  property  of  the  conununity;  a, 086 
persons  held  £168,782,800,  or  45.8  per  cent  of  the 
total;  and  probably  half  the  prop- 
jjj-L^^    erty  of  the  state  is  in  the  hands  of 
Ji^~IS,    3,000  persons.     According  to  C.  E. 
oiweutn    J^usseif     (^Everybody's,      September, 
1906),  most  of  the  troubles  in  Aus- 
tralia come  from  its  land  system.     Crown  land 
was  originally  given  away  to  "the  better  classes" 
for  a  song.     He  says : 

In  Victoria  about  a  dozen  (amilie*  oira  one  tract  of  a.ooo- 
000  acres,  chiefly  used  for  theep-runs  and  hunting  gnranda. 
For  miles  together  are  no  inhabitants  and  no  prodiaction  ex- 
cept of  primeval  forest  and  native  Brass.  Outside  of  this 
splendid  domain  settlers  clamor  for  land:  inside,  the  total 
population  is  insignificant  and  the  use  01  the  lands  incon- 
siderable. 

The  last  compilation  of  asrlcultural  statistics  by  the  sov- 
cmmsnt  of  Victoria  makes  this  startling  showing  of  conditions 
inthatstaU: 


SlIB  or  HOLDWOS 

Mum- 
berof 
hold- 
ings 

Total  area 

Area 
under 
cultiva- 
tion 

100,000  acres  and  more 

50,000  acres  to  loo.ooe 

30,000  acres  to    $0.000 

lO.ooo  acres  to    30,ooe 

S,ooo  acres  to    10,000 

8 
«S 

tst 
t8e 
309 

a.448.433 
983,948 

3,549,351 
3,583,803 
3,l63,4s8 

8,309 
5,835 

13,953 

The  fact  that  of  nearly  3,500,000  acres  held  by  eight  per- 
sons only  8,000  acres  produced  anything,  amounts  to  a  dem- 
onstration that  these  things  cannot  continue.  Yet  these 
are  typical  conditions.  In  Queensland  six  families  own 
1,500,000  acres.  One  estate  amounts  to  150,000  acres. 
Nmety-two  families  hold  3,000,000  acres.  Estates  equivalent 
in  size  to  a  New  England  county  were  obtained  in  the  old 
days,  fifty  years  ago,  for  perhaps  fifty  cents  an  acre,  and  are 
now  valued  at  $15  or  $30  an  acre,  or  even  more;  meantime, 
they  lie  as  nature  made  them. 

The  total  indebtedness  of  Australasia  to  British 
investors  is  set  down  at  ;C407, 390,000,  and  the 


annual  return  therefrom,  excluding  absentee 
incomes,  j£i7,7o2,ooo.  The  capital  sum  repre- 
sents a  weieht  of  ^£84  t$s.  jd.  per  inhabitant,  and 
the  anntuu  return  £3  133.  Sd.  The  apparent 
interest  earned  is,  therefore,  over  4}  per  cent,  a 
rate  which  must  be  considered  very  favorable, 
seeing  that  ^250,415,000,  or  three  fifths  of  the 
total,  comprizes  government  and  mtmicipal  secur- 
ities. The  Indebtedness  of  the  states  of  the 
commonwealth  to  British  creditors  amounts  to 
£343.938,000,  or  £&6  its.  xd.  per  inhabitant,  of 
which  ;£i88,345,ooo  is  due  by  tne  central  govern- 
ments, and  ;^8, 231,000  by  local  bodies,  while 
£147,372,000  represents  private  investments. 
The  indebtedness  of  New  Zealand  is  £63,352,000, 
O""  £75  +*•  S^-  per  inhabitant,  of  which  ;^48,040,- 
000  IS  owing  by  the  central  government  of  the 
colony,  £5,800,000  by  local  bodies,  and  £9,503,- 
000  represents  private  investments. 

The  external  trade  of  Australia  is  hunger  than 
that  of  any  British  possession,  India  uone  ex- 
cepted. 


YlAR 


1861 
1871 
188 1 
189 1 
290X 
1904 


Imports 


1(17,563,960 

l6,7«5,443 
39  03>,>3l 

37.711,053 

4>.433,8ll 
37.9>o,343 


Exports 


£17.399.656 
si.335,797 
37,S»8,58s 
36.053,145 
49.696.173 
57,489,316 


Value  per 
inhabitant 


£.  s.d. 

30  S  »o 

33  14  to 

34  16     o 

33  19       X 

34  4     3 
34  I     3 


These  figtires  would  be  still  larger  if  proper 
records  had  been  kept. 

The  chief  exports  are :  Prom  New  South  Wales : 

wool,  silver,  gold,   coal,   and  hides  (there   are 

30,000,000  sheep  in  the  colony) ;  from 

twimjriia    Queensland:  gold,  wool,  frozen  meat, 

""""""    hides,  and  sugar;  from  Victoria:  gold 

wool,  wheat,  and  butter;  from  South 

Australia:  wool,  wheat,  and  copper;  from  West 

Australia:   gold,   wool,   pearl,   and  timber;  and 

from  Tasmania,  gold. 

Customs  duties  through  the  commonwealth 
are  uniform.  The  trade  of  the  commonwealth 
with  the  more  important  countries  was  (1903): 
Exports  to  United  IGngdom„;£i9, 962, 503  (mainly 
wool);  India,  ;£s,6oi,97a;  Ceylon,  £3.973.799: 
France, £3, 316,526; Germany, ;£3, 134, 683;  United 
States,  £2,625,399  (mainly  wool).  Imports  from 
United  Kingdom,  £19,855,340  (mainly  cottons 
and  iron  work) ;  United  States,  £6,368,532  (mainly 
wheat  and  machinery);  Germany,  £2,358,533; 
New  Zealand,  £2,301,792. 

One  third  of  all  goods  now  imported  into  Aus- 
tralia may  be  said  to  be  of  non-British  origin  as 
compared  wjth  one  fourth  ten  years  ago.  The 
chief  factor  in  bringing  about  this  change  is  un- 
doubtedly the  establishment  of  direct  and  rapid 
commtmication  between  Germany,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Japan,  the  United  States,  and  the  Common- 
wealth. The  German  and  French  governments 
subsidize  lines  to  Australia. 

The  imports  from  the  United  States  amotmted, 
in  1903,  to  £6,368,532,  or  nearly  half  the  total 
imports  from  all  foreign  countries.  Next  in  order 
comes  Germany  with  £2,358,553,  followed  by  the 
Netherlands  and  Java  with  £847,387,  and  France 
with  £506,667.  The  chief  imports  from  the 
United  States  are  boots  and  shoes,  barley,  wheat, 
flour,  agricultural  implements,  leather,  machin- 
ery, metal  manufactures,  kerosene,  printing  paper 
tobacco,  tools,  vehicles,  and  timber.     The  chiel 
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imports  from  Germany  comprize  wearing  ap- 
parel, dynamite,  candles,  fancy  goods,  pianos, 
machinery,  metal  manufactttres,  piece  goods,  and 


n. — Constitutioii  and  GoTemment 

New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  South  Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania,  West  Australia,  and  Victoria 
formed,  Jan.  i ,  1901 ,  the  federal  commonwealth  of 
Australia.  Power  (largely  nominal)  is  vested  in 
the  king,  represented  by  a  governor-general,  and 
in  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The 
present  governor-general  is  Lord  Northcote.  The 
Senate  consists  of  36  members,  6  from  each  origi- 
nal state,  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  people. 
The  Ho«ise  has  75  members,  chosen  for  three 
years  by  direct  vote.  New  South  Wales  has  36 
members,  Victoria  33,  Queensland  9,  South 
Australia  7,  Western  Australia  5,  Tasmania  $■ 
The  governor-general  may  assent  or  withhold 
assent  to  any  law,  or  return  it  with  reconmiended 
amendments,  or  reserve  it  two  years  for. the  king's 
pleasure.  State  governors  are  still  appointed  by 
the  crown,  and  State  Parliaments  legislate  on 
matters  not  transferred  to  the  Federal  Parlia- 
ment. There  can  be  no  State  religion.  Trade 
between  the  states  must  be  absolutely  free.  The 
executive  of  the  commonwealth  is  the  governor- 

Sneral,  with  a  council  of  seven  ministers.  The 
on.  Alfred  Deakin  is  minister. 

In  the  first  election  (1901)  the  first  cabinet, 
formed  by  Sir  Edward  Barton,  had  a  majority  of 
both  houses,  tho  the  Labor  Party  secured  36  seats 
in  the  House  and  8  in  the  Senate.  Mr.  G.  H. 
Reid  led  the' opposition,  and  Mr.  Watson  the 
Labor  Party.  The  second  general  election  (1903) 
returned  to  the  Senate  8  Conservatives,  14  Lib- 
erals, 14  Laborites,  and  to  the  House  at  Liberals, 
36  Conservatives,  and  23  Labor  members.  In 
April,  1904,  Mr.  Watson  formed  a  Labor  ministnr, 
having,  with  the  aid  of  the  Liberals,  defeated  Mr. 
Dealdn's  Government  (Conservative).  In  Au- 
gust, 1904,  however,  he  was  defeated  on  a  bill 
favoring  trades-imionists  over  non-unionists,  and 
Mr.  Reid  formed  a  Liberal  ministry.  July  5, 
1905,  he  was  defeated,  largely  on  account  of  his 
denouncing  the  "White  Australia"  pohcy,  and 
Mr.  Deakin  returned  to  office.  There  are  now  33 
Laborites  in  the  House  out  of  a  total  member- 
ship of  7$.  In  the  separate  Australian  legisla- 
tures there  are  many  more  Labor  representatives: 
34  in  Queensland,  35  in  New  South  Wales,  33  in 
Western  Australia,  18  in  Victoria,  6  in  South 
Australia,  and  7  in  Tasmania.  The  Australian 
Labor  Party  is  not  avowedly  a  Socialist  Party, 
nor  are  all  its  members  Socialists,  but  its  platform 
is  virtually  socialistic,  both  in  its  immediate  pro- 
posals and  in  its  tendencies. 

State  socialism  is  well  known  to  have  played  a 
large  part  in  Australia,  and  the  railroads  and  most 
public  services  are  owned  and  conducted  by  the 
government.  Hence  Australia  is  sometimes 
called  a  socialistic  commonwealth.  But  the  fact 
is  that  it  is  quite  as  true  to  say  that  there  is 
no  socialism  in  Australia  as  that  there  is  much. 
Either  statement  is  inexact.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  State  socialism,  conducted  mainly  by  a 
capitalistic  government,  and  considerable  demo- 
cratic sociahstic  sentiment,  but  little  more. 

The  State  ownership  of  railroads  in  Australia 
may  be  said  to  have  even  tended  to  temporarily 
check  the  advance  of  real  socialism;  for  investors, 
unable  to  invest  or  to  speculate  in  railroads,  have 
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gone  the  more  extensively  into  land  speculation. 
Land  booms  have  been  universal.     Jw  they  be- 

fan  to  fail,  capital  poured  in  from 
Ingland  to  keep  them  up  and  to 
defer,  tho  only  nnally  to  intensify, 
the  inevitable  collapse.  Capital,  too, 
unable  to  obtain  sufficient  interest 
in  ordinary  production,  has  been  put  into  banks 
to  obtain  5  per  cent,  compelling  the  banks  to 
invest  in  aft  they  could  that  promised  more  than 
5  per  cent.  Hence  banks  bought  land,  conducted 
larms,  stores,  anything  that  promised  dividends. 
When  the  bubble  finally  burst  the  banks  col- 
lapsed, the  whole  community  suffered,  and  Aus- 
tralia, with  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  had  to  strug- 
gle with  the  unemployed.  The  policy  of  the 
government  in  opening  railroads  before  they 
cottld  be  made  profitable,  in  order  to  develop  the 
land,  has  meant  large  State  debts,  and  often 
deficits,  tho  it  probably  means  eventual  profit. 
Conservatives,  tnerefore,  have  taken  advantage 
of  this,  and  often  declare  government  ownership 
in  Australia  a  financial  ^lure.  For  example, 
Mr.  Charles  Fairfield  wrote,  in  "A  Plea  for  Lib- 
erty" (1891): 

Experiments  in  cryptosodalism,  tried  upon  «  society  at 
base  free,  commercial,  modem,  English,  would  long  i 


ijB^^  !&««;,  ^uiiiuAcivuu,  uiuucEii,  i^iijtuaii,  wuuiu  luiig  1&0O  have 

broken  down  on  the  financial  side,  had  it  not  been  that  the 
legendary  repute  of  those  lands  for  natural  wealth,  such  as 
gold,  wool,  a  fruitful  soil,  and  a  fine  climate,  has  tempted  in- 
vestors in  Europe  to  ^ng  their  money  at  the  heads  of  Aus- 
tralasian boiToweis.  Latterly,  as  the  frightful  cost  and 
necessarily  unproductive  results  of  State  socialism  became 
apparent  to  colonial  ministers,  they  have,  to  prevent  a  col- 
lapse of  the  whole  thing,  been  driven  to  apply  for  ever-recur- 
ring loans  in  Europe  on  false  pretenses.  .  .  .  The  truth  is, 
that  nothing  definite  can  be  known  about  the  finances  of  the 
Australasian  colonies. 

State  socialism  there  dares  not  present  a  genuine  balance 
sheet.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  introduce  the  imperial 
system  of  simple,  methodical,  and  exact  account  keeping. 

Meanwhile,  for  years  past  reports  of  imaginary  surpluses,  as 
well  as  misleadijig  and  worthless  "official"  statistics  have 
been  circulated  in  the  Australasian  colonies,  and  have  been 
carelessly  reproduced  here.  The  statement  is  constantly  put 
forward,  for  example,  that  the  Victorian  State  railways, 
which  are  supposed  to  represent  an  expenditure  on  product- 
ive public  world  of  the  bulk  of  the  money  borrowed  by  that 
colony  since  186$,  honestly  earn  a  surplus  in  excess  of  the 
interest  on  their  cost.  That  statement  is  not  and  never  has 
been  true. 

On  the  other  hand.  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  his 
"Problems  of  Greater  Britain,"  says: 

The  railways  are  used  for  the  spread  of  education,  and  in 
New  South  Wales  and  some  other  colonies  the  school  children 
are  carried  free  of  charge.  In  Victoria  remissions  of  fares  are 
made  in  the  case  of  students  in  the  schools  of  mines  and  in  the 
schools  0^  design.  Specially  low  rates  exist  in  all  the  colonies 
for  suburban  traffic.  The  fares  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mel- 
bourne, for  a  district  nearly  thirty  miles  across,  are,  for  single 
journeys,  id.  a  mile,  first-class,  and  id.  a  mile  second  class; 
and  retiim  tickets  are  given  at  id.  a  mile,  first  class,  and 
id.  a  mile,  second  class;  while  monthly,  quarterly,  half- 
yearly,  and  yearly  tickets  are  granted  at  great  reductions  even 
upon  these  low  rates.  The  result  is  a  wonderful  spread  of  ~ 
suburban  railroad  traveling,  and  the  custom  in  Victoria  is  so 
developed  that  out  of  the  Wge  number  of  persons  working  in 
Melbourne  who  come  in  by  train  every  day,  a  considerable 
proportion  come  to  the  town  a  second  time  in  the  evening  to 
visit  the  theaters.  The  lowness  of  railway  fares  in  Victoria 
is  the  more  striking  when  we  remember  that  wages  are  twice 
as  high  for  shorter  botus  as  they  are  in  England,  and  that  coal 
costsnearly  twice  as  much.  No  one  in  Victoria  now  advocates 
private  ownership  of  railways  (p.  198). 

Not  only  have  the  State  railways  of  Victoria  been  placed 
under  non-political  management,  but  this  has  been  the  case 
with  the  public  departments  generally  (p.  igo). 

The  principle  of  government  cooperation  with  localities 
has  been  earned  into  a  large  number  of  different  fields  in  the 
colony  of  Victoria;  tramways,  for  example,  are  constructed 
by  municipalities  on  government  loans,  the  State  borrowing 
money  for  the  municipalities  on  the  best  terms  which  the 
colony  can  command  in  the  market,  but  the  municipalities 
ultimately  becoming  the  owners  of  the  lines  (p,  S03). 

In  1904  Mr.  T.  A.  Coghlan,  editor  of  the 
Statistical  Account  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
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and  universally  regarded  as  the  best  authority, 
wrote: 

To  the  pro|]er  development  of  a  country  like  Austnlasia, 
ill  lupplied  with  luvvgable  riven,  railwa^r  construction  it 
absolutely  essential.  This  has  been  recognized  from  an  early 
period,  and  for  the  last  forty  years  the  governments  of  the 
principal  states  have  been  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
carrying  on  the  work.  For  a  long  time,  however,  they  were 
hampered  in  their  efforts  by  the  difficulty  of  borrowing  money 
in  I<ondon  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest;  but  since  the  year 
187 1  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  work  of 
construction;  indeed,  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  public 
debt  of  Australasia  has  been  contracted  for  railway  purpose*. 
As  the  area  of  the  six  states  and  New  Zealand  almost  equals 
that  of  Europe  or  the  United  States  of  America,  while  the 
population  numbers  a  little  over  4,500,000,  it  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  that  many  of  the  lines  run  through  districts  very 
sparsely  peopled.  This  is  particulaily  the  case  in  the  states  of 
Queensland,  South  Australia,  and  Western  Australia,  where 
there  are  vast  tracts  of  territory  in  which  little  in  the  nature  of 
permanent  settlement  has  yet  oeen  accomplished,  and  in  none 
of  the  states  can  it  be  said  that  the  railway  lines  traverse 
thickly  settled  areas.  Indeed,  if  a  fault  may  be  found  with 
the  State  policy  pursued  in  the  past,  it  is  that  in  some  cases 
expensive  lines  have  been  laid  down  in  empty  country  the 
requirements  of  which  could  have  been  effectually  met  for 
many  years  to  come  by  light  and  cheap  lines,  and  that  in 
consequence  the  railway  administrators  find  themselves  heav- 
ily burdened  with  a  number  of  unprofitable  lines.  A  few  of 
these  have  been  closed,  and  the  remainder  are  worked  at  a  loss. 
Notwithstanding  these  drawtiacks,  however,  the  railways  of 
the  commonwealth  of  Australia  collectively  yield  a  net  return 
equal  to  3.08  per  cent,  and  those  of  Austnuatia  3. 15  per  cent 
on  the  cost  of  construction. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  the  railways  are  as  follows:  In  New 
South  Wales,  the  first  railways  were  projected  as  far  back  as 
1846,  and  a  few  years  afterward  a  company — the  Sydney 
Tnm  and  Kailways  Company — was  formed.  The  company 
undertook  the  construction  of  a  line  from  Sydney  to  Parra- 
matta,  a  distance  of  fourteen  miles;  but  as  the  capital  became 
absorbed  before  the  work  was  completed  the  company  was 
unable  to  carry  on  operations,  and  in  the  end  the  government 
had  to  take  the  line,  which  was  finished  on  Sept.  16,  1855. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  railway  mileage  in 
each  state  since  1861: 


Statb 

1861 

1S71 

188 1 

189  i-a 

1903-4 

New  South  Wales.... 

73 

• 

358 
176 
>i8 

.'" 
45 

1.040 

1.147 

800 

S45 

r?l 

1,966 
1.903 
1.390 
1.813 
6S7 
415 

3.36s 
3.3»« 
3.030 
I.901 
1.170 
620 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia.  - . 
Tasmania 

Commonwealth. . . 

143 

* 

1.030 
lOS 

4.<»> 
J-334 

to.394 
l.OII 

14.464 
S.41S 

Australasia 

»43 

1.135   1  5.516 

11.405 

16.876 

*  Railways  not  in  existence. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1903-4  the  cost  of  construction 
and  equipment  of  the  State  railways  completed  and  open  to 
traffic  in  tlie  commonwealth  was.  in  round  figures.  ^£13 1,930,- 
000,  or  57.96  per  cent  of  the  public  debts  01  the  states  com- 
prized in  the  federation,  after  deducting  sinking-funds.  The 
construction  and  equipment  of  the  railways  of  Australana 
cost  ;Cisi.693,7oe,  or  53.51  per  cent  of  the  public  debt  of 
Australasia,  alter  deducting  sinking-funds.  The  proportion 
of  gross  earnings  absorbed  by  working  expenses  recently  has 
been  as  follows: 


Statb 

Pbrcbntaob  or  gross  earnings  ab- 

SORBBD   BY   WORKING  BXPBNSBS 

1899- 
1900 

1900-1 

190  l-l 

1901-3 

1903-4 

New  South  Wales... 
Victoria        

55-93 

61.89 
64.78 
56.37 
164.47 
68.40 
79.10 

57.17 
61.17 
80.34 
58.95 
181.59 
77-19 
79-07 

61-80 
64-31 
7.-81 
63-54 
176.70 
81.58 
84.16 

68-37 
66.69 
69.9s 
S8.01 
113-40 
80.33 
74.31 

65 -74 
58.81 

61. 19 
58.19 
77.73 
74.18 
67.16 

South  Australia 

Northern  Territory.  - 
Western  Australia. . . 
Tasmania  * . , 

Commonwealth. . . 
New  Zealand' 

61.46 
64.80 

64-66 
65-30 

67.41 
66.80 

68.96 
68.0s 

63.68 
65.98 

Australasia 

61.94 

64-75 

67-33 

68.73 

64.05 

■  Years  ended  Dec.  31.  1899-1903. 
>  Years  ended  Uarch  3 1,  1900-4. 


Of  1905,  Consul-General  Bray  says  (" 
Consvdar  Reports,"  November,  1905) :  "Th< 
revenue  of  the  Australian  Government  roa 
year  ending  June  30,  1905,  was  $56,436,83; 
net  earnings  of  $32,745,508." 
.  In  Australia  post,  telegraph,  and  telepho 
in  the  hands  of  the  State.  The  first  post 
was  established  in  1810,  and  in  1831  a  two 
post  was  introduced.  In  1903  there  were 
post-offices   in    the   commony 

Port  and    <5°"vcy'''g  ",844.300  letters  or 

Tdwrnsh  99.s8o,a6i  papers,  and  44,3 
^  "^  packets.  Excepting  Western 
tralia,  where  there  was  no  inlai 
vice,  there  were  inland,  intercolonial,  and 
national  parcels  posts  in  operation  in  ipo. 
statistics  of  the  services  on  a  uniform  basis  < 
obtainable.  In  all  the  states  there  are  n 
order  and  postal-note  systems  in  operatioi 
in  all  the  states,  except  Victoria,  Queenslan 
South  Australia,  post-office  savings-bank 
Queensland  there  is  a  government  savings 
but  it  is  not  placed  under  the  adtninistral 
the  postmaster-general.  The  savings-bank: 
ever,  not  administered  b^  the  govemmei 
under  trustees  or  commissioners  tisually 
nated  by  the  government.  Returns  of  sa 
banks  show  an  enormous  increase. 

In  1 86 1  the  number  of  persons  who  hi 
cotmts  in  the  savings-banks  represented 
2.31  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  01 
tralasia;  but  in  1871  the  percentage  had  ri 
5.98;  in  i88i,toii.^3;in  1891,10  19.47;  in  i 
to  25.52  per  cent;  m  1902-3  the  proportic 
27.69  per  cent;  while  in  1903-4  it  was  28. 
cent.  In  1903-4  the  nimiber  of  depositor 
1,352,853,  with  deposits  amounting  to  £4 
014,  or  an  average  sum  of  £11  95.  rod. 

In  no  other  coimtry  in  the  world  has  t 
velopment  of  telegraphic  communication  t 
rapid  as  in  Australasia,  and  in  none  has  i 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  public  to  an 
like  the  same  extent.  TaJcing  Australasi 
whole,  there  are  only  four  countries  that  pc 
greater  extent  of  telegraph  lines,  and  only 
m  which  a  larger  number  of  messages  is  ai 
sent.  In  no  other  countries,  however,  exa 
United  Kingdom  and  Belgium,  do  the  nun 
messages  bear  anything  approaching  the 
ratio  to  the  population.  In  Australasia, 
year,  over  three  messages  were  sent  ov 
telegraph  for  each  inhabitant.  In  the 
Kingdom  the  number  was  nearly  two  ai 
fifth  for  each  inhabitant ;  and  in  the  United 
of  America  about  one  message  to  every  ii 
ant.  The  return  for  the  United  States,  ho 
includes  only  the  hnes  of  the  Western 
Company.  In  the  whole  of  Australasia 
were  on  Dec.  31,  1903.  4,282  telegraph  st 
of  which  987  were  in  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  481  in  Queensland,  290  in  Sout 
tralia,  172  in  Western  Australia,  321  in  Tas 
and  1,153  i'*  New  Zealand.  There  were 
miles  of  telegraphic  lines  in  1903,  and  t4,( 
messages  were  sent. 

In  connection  with  the  telegraph  depar 
of  the  various  states,  telephone  exchange 
been  established  in  the  capitals  and  other 
tant  centers  of  population.  In  the  Austi 
states  the  rates  for  telephones  at  places  of  b 
range  from  £5  to  £10  tor  the  maximum  le 
wire — generally  one  mile,  the  colonies  with 
mile  radius  being  New  Zealand  and  Queen: 
and  the  charge  ts  higher  in  the  city  than 
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country.  The  following  table  shows  the  rev- 
enue and  expenditvire  of  the  postal  and  tel^raph 
departments  of  the  states  during  1903: 


hoiin,  and  the  ntimber  of  apprentices  in  Rich  tiade*  as  Pallia- 
ment  determines.  Western  Australia  and  New  South  Walea 
have  adopted  compulsory  arbitration  laws  mainly  as  in  Nbw 

ZlALAND. 


Stats 

Rbybnob 

Expenditure 

PosU 

Telegraphs 

Telephones 

Total 

New  South  Waks 

;£6si,76i 
448,486 
19  ■.931 
166,400 
111,861 
75,4" 

;C<S4.839 
106.839 
83.166 
74.840 
68,47 
17,189 

£105.001 
86,60a 
17.3" 
13.109 
30,314 
8,910 

iC9i>.6os 
641.915 
301,5 »« 
164.449 
"i.3»3 
101,611 

£884.963 
581,510 
4»5.5«8 
140,987 
177.011 
100,131 

Victoria 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

1,657.851 
343,107 

SOS.IIO 
166,536 

181.366 
71.018 

1,444.418 
580.771 

1,5I<,19I 
516,747 

N«w  Zealand 

1,001,059 

671,746 

353.394 

3,015,199 

3.038,038 

In  the  expenditure  shown  in  the  table,  interest 
on  the  outlay  on  post-office  buildings  and  tele- 
graph lines  and  maintenance  of  buildings  is  not 
taken  into  accotuit.  If  allowance  be  made  for 
these,  so  far  as  is  possible  from  the  very  imperfect 
returns  concerning  the  expenditure  on  post-offices 
in  each  state,  the  total  expenditure  and  the 
deficiency  in  revenue  would  be  as  folloMrs : 


Stats 

Depart- 

expendi- 

ture 

Interest  and 

maintenance 

of  works  and 

buildings 

Total 
charge 

Defici- 
ency in 

Coramonwealth. 
New  Zealand... 

1,511.191 

516,747 

380.99s 
78.535 

1,891,186 
605,181 

447.858 
S4.51I 

Australasia 

3.038,038 

459.530 

3.497,568 

471.369 

With  the  progress  of  settlement  and  the  in- 
crease of  population,  the  expenditure  on  the 
postal  and  telegraphic  services  naturally  expands, 
and  it  is  apparent  that  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  expendittire,  the  services  must  be  conducted 
on  a  self-supporting  basis.  This,  it  is  believed, 
can  be  leacMd  with  growth  of  population  and 
consolidation. 

m. — Social  Reform 

Social  reform  in  Australasia  may  be  said  to 

have  begun  with  the  first  formal  recognition  of 

the  eight-hour  day  by  the  New  Zea- 

Sickt-Hmir  '*'"^  Company  in  the  settlement  of 

.HgH-Boar  otago,   under  the   influence  of  the 

'        Rev.    Thomas    Bums.     Its    spread 

throtigh  Australia  is  largely  due  to 

the  Victorian  Operative  Stonemasons'  Society, 

who  set  the  movement  on  foot  in  Melbourne  m 

February,  1856. 

An  cight-bour  league  was  formed  ct  united  trades,  and 
notice  given  that  after  April  si,  1856,  no  union  man  would 
work  more  than  eight  hours.  The  strength  of  the  artisans' 
position  in  the  UbOT  market  enabled  them  to  win,  and  April 
lid  has  been  kept  ever  since  as  a  public  holiday,  known  as  the 
Bisht-Honr  Day.  The  eight-hour  da^  has  come  to  be  re- 
arded  as  normal  thnmghout  Australasia.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
^y  realized  only  by  the  stronger  unions  and  skilled  trades. 
Gained  at  first  without  legislation,  it  has  been  found  that 
ICDdation  is  needed  to  secure  and  maintain  it. 

In  1873  Victoria  enacted  a  law  limiting  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  to  eight  hours,  and  New  Zealand  almost 
fanmcdiatelT  did  the  same.  Other  colonies  have  been  much 
mora  alow  in  action.  In  1885  a  Victorian  law  (amended  in 
1S96)  fixed  the  dosing  of  shops,  except  for  certain  trades,  at 
■even  r.M.  five  evenings  in  the  week,  and  at  ten  on  Saturday 
nights.  New  Zealand  acted  somewhat  similarly  in  1894, 
■nd  ckaed  all  shops  (with  a  few  exceptions)  for  one  afternoon. 
Other  colonies  have  followed  later.  Victoria  in  1896  created 
s  V"<imnm  Wage  Doard.  which  can  fix  minimum  wages. 


Trade-tmionism  has  played  a  prominent  part 
in  Australia,  but  with  few  features  of  especial 
interest.     As  early  as  18503  branch  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Engineers  was 
jfg^      established  in  Australia,  and   since 
Vnioalim    *^**  *'^**  almost  every  industry  has 
formed  its  own  organization.   Strikes 
have  not  been  very  frequent  nor  of 
very  great  importance  till  we  come  to  the  great 
strikes  of  1890  and  1801,  which  mark  an  epoch  in 
the  development  of  the  Australian  labor. move- 
ment.    The  membership  of  the  trade-iuiions  on 
Jan.  I,  1904,  was: 

New  South  Wales 70,611 

Victoria 7.941 

Queensland 4.68 1 

South  Australia 7.300 

West  Austnslia 10,047 

Tasmania 34 

Commonwealth. 100.616 

New  Slealand 15.354 

Australasia 115,980 

There  are,  however,  perhaps  twice  that  num- 
ber more  or  less  affiliated  with  the  trade-unions. 
Their  history  is  bound  up  with  the  great  strike  of 
1890,  which  originated  in  an  effort  of  the  Shear- 
ers' Union  to  allow  only  union  shearers  to  be 
employed.  The  wharf  laborers  struck  to  suppiort 
them. 

Difficulties  had  also  arisen  in  the  shipping  trade,  quite  apart 
from  the  sbearen'  dispute,  owing  to  the  discharge  of  a  fireman. 
Great  discontent  also  existed  among  the  marine  officers, 
on  account  of  lack  of  accommodation  on  board  ship.  Con- 
ference was  declined  by  the  employers,  it  being  alleged  that 
meeting  on  equal  terms  with  their  subordinates  would  de- 
stroy discipline  on  board  ship. 

In  August,  therefore,  the  marine  officers  struck,  the  wharf 

laborers  came  out  a  few  days  later,  followed  by  the  seamen 

and   draymen,   the   Newcastle   miners  were 

locked  out  for  refusing  to  hew  coal  which  they 

Tlia  StMt  txlieved  to  be  intended  for  employers  engaged 
g«^^  in  the  strike,  and  in  September  the  shearers 

■*"■•  were  ordered  to  join  the  others.  The  strike 
spread  from  Victoria  to  New  South  Wales. 
Oueensland,  and  New  Zealand,  and  there  was  a 
general  cessation  of  trade.  The  unionists  were  successful  in 
stopping  almost  all  the  steamer  traffic,  and  agriculturists 
were  prevented  from  disposing  of  their  produce.  Food  be- 
came very  dear  in  consequence,  and  butter  rose  to  as  much  as 
sr.  gd.  a  pound.  Some  disorder  developed  but  was  put  down. 
and  the  striking  unions  firaduallv  found  themselves  losing. 

In  Queensland  the  stnke  was  less  serious  than  in  Victoria 
and  New  South  Wales,  because  the  Queensland  Labor  Federa- 
tion ordered  the  execution  of  all  existing  contracts,  and  the 
shearers  returned  to  work  after  being  out  only  one  week.  By 
October  the  strike  was  practically  at  an  end  throughout  the 
colonies. 

In  1891  the  shearing  difficulty  was  renewed  in  Qocendand 
and  New  South  Wales,  and  a  strike  of  much  longer  duration 
took  place.  "Obstacles  were  placed  in  the  way  of  trains 
bridges  were  weakened,  armed  mobs  of  men  traveled  about  the 
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country  biunins  and  destroying  the  property  of  the  nutoral- 
ists."  Armed  resistance  to  the  ^ovemment  was  advocated 
as  preliminary  to  a  general  revolution  throughout  Australasia, 
and  attempts  were  made  to  bring  the  railway  servants  and 
even  the  military  over  to  the  side  of  the  strikers.  Through- 
out March,  April.  May.  and  Tune  arrests  were  freauent. 
Meanwhile  shearing  was  carriea  on  by  means  of  free  labor, 
and  since  the  strike  could  not  accomplish  its  objects  and  funds 
were  exhausted,  it  was  declared  off  on  June  isth. 

But  it  was  the  failure  of  these  strikes  which 
created  the  Australian  Labor  Party.  Finding 
themselves  defeated  in  the  strikes,  the  men 
turned  to  politics.  In  some  cases  the  victoriotis 
employers  suddenly  found  themselves  defeated 
in  elections  and  their  places  taken  by  the  very 
trade-tuiions'  leaders  tney  had  defeated.  Even 
strike  leaders  who  had  been  sent  to  jail  were 
nominated  for  Parliament. 

Previously  there  had  been  a  few  working  men 
elected  as  trade-unionists,  but  none  on  a  dis- 
tinctively Labor  platform.  A  great  impetus  was 
given  to  the  movement  by  the  vivid 
lAbor  speeches  of  the  radical,  "the  great 
Pj^jij^  Pro-Consul,"  George  Grey,  ex-Gov- 
ernor of  New  2^aland,  &)uth  Aus- 
tralia, and  South  Africa.  With 
little  organization  and  less  money,  36  Labor  can- 
didates were  elected  (1891)  in  New  South  Wales. 
Since  then  the  movement  has  grown  throughout 
Australasia.  South  Australia  was,  however,  the 
first  state  to  form  a  direct  Labor  Party.  In  the 
Australian  Federal  Parliament  there  were  in  1904 
(second  House)  23  Labor  nien  in  a  house  of  75. 
But  they  hold  the  balance  of  power.  Free- 
traders and  protectionists  (formerly  the  main 
political  issue  m  Australia)  are  so  equal  in  ntun- 
bers  that  the  Labor  men,  by  tmiting  with  one 
party,  can  at  any  time  defeat  the  other.  Hence 
the  continual  changes  and  the  Labor  men  them- 
selves being  given  the  government  for  five  months 
(see  above).  The  present  ministry  only  holds 
by  passing  most  of  the  bills  the  Labor  Party  de- 
mands. Hence  largely  the  progress  in  legislation 
of  Australia,  covering  Industrial  Arbitration, 
Miners'  Accident  Relief,  Coal  Mines  Regulation, 
Early  Closing,  Navigation  Act  Amendment,  Land 
Tax,  Old  Age  Pensions,  Women's  Franchise, 
Electoral  and  Trucks  Acts,  etc. 

At  the  third  Interstate  Labor  Conference,  held 
in  Melbourne,  July,  1905,  the  following  objective 
was  adopted: 

(a)  The  cultivation  of  an  Australian  sentiment,  based  upon 
the  maintenance  of  racial  purity  and  the  development  in 
Australia  of  an  enlightened  and  self-reliant  community. 

(6)  The  securing  of  the  full  results  of  their  industry  to  all 
producers  by  the  collective  ownership  of  monopolies  and  the 
extension  of  the  industrial  and  economic  functions  of  the  state 
and  municipality. 

The  question  of  the  tariff  also  received  a  large  amount  of 
atXention — some  delegates  being  favorable  to  making  the 
advocacy  of  a  high  protectionist  policy  a  jtH«  qua  nan  for 
labor  candidates,  but  the  majority  helcl  the  view  that  to  in- 
troduce the  fiscal  issue  would  be  to  split  the  ranks,  and  it 
was  eventually  decided  to  place  a  Tariff  Referendum  as  a 
plank  in  the  platform.  "A  progressive  tax  on  land  values" 
was  also  added  to  the  platform. 

The  conference  also  carried  a  resolution  against  any  alliance, 
coalition,  or  combination  being  entered  into  by  Labor  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  without  the  consent  of  the  combinied 
labor  organizations.  It  was  also  decided  in  the  event  of 
labor  governments  coming  into  power,  that  the  ministries 
should  be  recommended  by  the  caucus. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Labor  Party  is 
practically,  tho  not  avowedly,  a  CoUectivist  or 
Socialist  party;  and  an  increasing  section  of  the 
labor  ranks  advocate  straight  -  out  socialism. 
There  is  a  strong  agitation  for  a  reduction  of 
members  in  the  upper  houses,  if  not  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  this  branch  of  the  legislature,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  Australia  has'  now  fourteen  houses 


of  Parliament.  The  establishment  of  b< 
regulate  wages  and  conditions  of  work 
arbitration  cotuts,  and  a  movement  to  I 
the  large  estates  and  throw  the  lands  ope 
mass  of  the  people,  constitute  the  most 
questions  of  the  day  in  all  parts  of  the  o 
wealth. 

The  Single  Tax  idea  has  some  hold 
tralia,  owing  to  the  land  concentration, 
larly  in  South  Atistralia;  and  the  moven 
much  helped  by  a  visit  from  Henry  & 
1890.  In  New  South  Wales  a  land  tax  i 
on  the  unimproved  value;  the 

'p«».*i«-  rate  being  one  penny  in  the 
An  exemption  of  ;Ci40  is 
and  if  the  unimproved  vali 
excess  of  this  stun  a  deduction  equal 
exemption  is  made,  but  when  a  person 
pany  holds  several  blocks  of  lana  only< 
of  £240  may  be  deducted  from  the  a| 
unimproved  value.  The  nimiber  of  perse 
ing  land  in  New  South  Wales  is  about  178, 
the  deductions  allowed  by  law  reduced  tb 
number  of  taxpayers  to  41,000. 

The  Land  Tax  Act  in  force  in  \^ct< 
passed  with  the  object  of  breaking  up  lai 
mgs.  For  this  ptirpose  it  was  declared 
"landed  estates  should  be  subject  to  t 
that  a  "landed  estate"  should  consist  o 
more  blocks  of  land  not  more  than  fi' 
apart  which  possest  an  aggregate  aree 
acres  and  a  capital  value  of  more  than  £2 , 
that  the  value  in  excess  of  £2,500  should ' 
at  the  rate  of  ij  per  cent  per  annum.  I 
Australia  the  land  tax  is  calculated  on  tl 
proved  value,  the  rate  being  one  halfj 
the  pound  sterling,  with  an  additional  ta 
halfpenny  on  every  pound  in  excess  of 
The  amoimt  of  tax  payable  by  an  absen 
is  defined  as  a  person  who  has  been  abs< 
or  resident  out  of  the  state  for  twelve 
is  increased  by  20  per  cent. 

The  land  tax  payable  in  Tasmania  is  at 
of  one  halfpenny  in  the  pound,  where 
sessed  value  is  under  £5,000;  five  eigh 
penny,  where  the  assessed  value  is  £5, 
imder  £15,000;  three  quarters  of  a  penn; 
the  value  is  £15,000  and  tmdef  £40,00 
eighths  of  a  penny  where  the  value  is  £40 
under  £80,000;  and  one  penny  where  t! 
is  over  £20,000. 

Income  taxes  are  also  levied  in  all  th 
In  Victoria,  e.  ^.,  the  rate  of  income  tax 
in  the  state  vanes  according  to  the  sourci 
the  income  is  derived  and  the  taxable  an 
such  income.  On  incomes  derived  from 
exertion,  threepence  in  the  potmd  is  pa; 
to  £300;  on  every  potmd  in  excess  of  £3 
£800,  fourpence;  on  every  potmd  in  t 
£800  up  to  £1,300,  fivepence;  on  every  ] 
excess  of  £1,300  up  to  £1,800,  sixpence 
every  pound  in  excess  of  £1,800,  sev 
double  these  rates  being  payable  on  ino 
produce  of  property  within  the  state, 
comes,  except  those  of  companies,  of  ai 
£150  escape  taxation. 

Such  legislation  is  not  revolutionary;  ; 
this  which  has  largely  raised  hostilit} 
Labor  Party  on  the  part  of  conservativ 
ing  some  of  the  latter  class  in  Australi: 
that  the  commonwealth  is  being  ruined, 
cial  and  economic  returns,  however,  do  n< 
this  criticism. 

Political  reforms  have  also  had  con; 
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development    in    Australia.     (See    Australian 

Ballot  System;  also,  for  the  Australian  system 

of  land  registration,  see  Torrbns.)     There  has 

been  considerable  agitation  in  Aus- 

VoUtiaal     *'"*^*    ^°''   proportional    representa- 

VV™     tion  and  for  direct  legislation,  but  as 

yet    with    slight    results.     Ctuxency 

reform  has  its  various  advocates  in 

Australia,  and  especially  bimetalists  and  others 

who  declare  that  the  great  southern  continent, 

like  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  suffered  from  the 

appreciation  of  gold.     Yet  little  of  importance 

has  been  accompUshed  in  the  way  of  reform.    For 

food  or  for  evil,  Atistralian  finance  is  still  ruled 
y  English  gold. 

The  woman's  suffrage  movement  has  gone 
further. 

There  are  in  Australia  three  distinct  classes 
of  suffrage,  municipal,  parliamentary,  and  federal. 
Women  were  given  mtuiicipal  suffrage  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1867;  in  Victoria,  1869;  in  West 
Australia,  1871;  in  New  Zealand,  1877;  in  South 
Australia,  1880;  in  Tasmania,  1884.  Parliamen- 
tary suffrage  was  extended  to  women  of  New  Zea- 
land in  1893;  in  South  Australia,  1895;  in  West 
Australia,  1900;  in  New  South  Wales,  1902;  in 
Tasmania.  1903;  in  Queensland,  190c.  In  1902, 
the  first  federal  Parliament  extended  the  federal 
suffrage  to  all  women  in[Australia  upon  the  same 
terms  as  men.  All  women  in  Australia,  there- 
fore, upon  the  same  terms  as  men,  enjoy  full 
municipal  and  federal  suffrage,  and  the  women  of 
West  Australia,  South  Australia,  and  New  South 
Wales  possess  all  forms  of  suffrage. 

One  problem  that  has  vexed  Australia  consid- 
erably IS  that  of  the  immigration  and  importa- 
tion of  cheap  labor.  The  importation  of  Chinese 
labor  was  long  more  or  less  common  to  all  Aus- 
tralia. According  to  the  latest  re- 
turns, there  were  30,542  full-blooded 
Chinese  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
24,000  other  colored  aliens.  The  im- 
migration of  the  Chinese,  however, 
has,  after  an  intense  excitement,  been  carefully 
restricted  in  all  Australia.  Kanaka  labor  has  been 
another  ' '  burning  question . ' '  Particularly  has  the 
introduction  of  Kanaka  labor  been  a  source  of 
grievance  to  the  trade-unions  of  Queensland.  The 
Kanakas  have  been  introduced  mainly  to  work  on 
the  sugar  plantations.  The  claim  has  been  that 
white  labor  was  unsiiited  to  this  work  in  this 
climate,  while  it  was  a  good  thing  for  the  Kan- 
akas, they  going  back  to  their  Pacific  island  to 
carry  home  the  benefits  of  civilization.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  trade-unionists  have  asserted 
that  this  was  simply  an  excuse  to  get  cheap  labor, 
and  that  the  Kanaka  trade  was  simply  a  disguised 
slave  trade,  done  in  ships  little  better  than  the 
old  slave-traders  and  accompanied  by  most  of  the 
evils  of  that  trade.  The  Kanakas  were  inveigled 
on  board,  often  by  "fire-water."  Once  there  they 
were  supposed  to  sign  a  document  that  botmd 
them  to  labor  for  a  term  of  years  in  the  sugar 
fields.  As  none  of  them  could  read  or  write  or 
understand  the  document  they  signed,  this  meant 
little.  One  hundred  dollars  a  head  the  planter 
was  wont  to  pay  the  "recruiter"  for  catching 
Kanakas  and  landing  them  in  Queensland — 
rather  less  than  African  slavers'  rates  in  the  good 
old  days,  but  the  distance  was  less  and  the  dimger 
nothing,  because  the  British  Government  pro- 
tected this  traffic.  Finally,  however,  mamly 
from  the  agitation  of  the  trade-unions  and  the 
Labor  Party,  aided  in  part  by  the  British  and  Por- 


Later 


eign  Anti-Slavery  Society,  after  a  struggle  of 
twenty  years,  Kanaka  labor  has  become  prac- 
tically ended. 

The  question  of  granting  pensions  to  aged 
persons  has  been  of  late  years  much  discust 
throughout  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  at 
the  present  time  the  old-age  pension  system  is  in 
operation  in  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  and 
New  Zealand.  (See  also  Old  Ace  Pensions.) 
The  settlement  of  population  on  the  land  also 
has  enlisted  considerable  attention.  Large  es- 
tates are  being  bought  up  and  divided  into  allot- 
ments, which  are  sold  to  purchasers  on  easy  terms, 
extending  over  many  years.  (See  New  Zea- 
land.) Labor  colonies  for  the  \memployed  are 
being  agitated. 

Important  Australian  societies  are: 

tmftrial  Ftdtration  Ltafut.  President,  Hon.  AUni 
Deakin,  LlanarCh,  Walsh  Street,  South  Yarra,  Melbourne, 
Victoria. 

Ftdtral  Council  of  Australian  Labor  Unions.  Hon.  Secre- 
tary Robert  Storrie  Guthrie,  Knighton  Villa,  Peterhead,  South 
Australia. 

National  AntySwtating  Ltagn*.  Hon.  Secretary,  Samuel 
Mauger,  H.P.,  66  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Ftdtral  SintU  Tax  Ltagm  of  Australia.  President.  Max 
Hinch,  4 16  Collins  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria.  ' 

Pnict  Socjfty  (Australian  Branch  of  the  London  Society). 
Chairman.  Dr.  Charles  Strong,  Avoca  Street,  South  Yanm, 
Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Ptact,  Humanity,  and  Arbitration  Sodrty.  President,  Rev. 
Dr.  Rentoul,  St.  Oswald's,  Ormond  College,  Melbourne,  Vic- 
toria. 

MtUxmm*  Socialisi  Socitty.  President.  H.  H.  Champion. 
Commonwealth  Rooms,  1 17  Elizabeth  Street,  Melbourne,  Vic- 
toria. 

Christian  Social  Union.  Adelaide  Secretary,  Rev.  C.  E. 
Doudney,  Jeffcott  Street.  Melbourne  Secretary,  Rev.  R. 
Stephen,  Trinity  College.  Sydney  Secretary,  Rev.  S.  S. 
Tovey,  St.  John's,  Bishopsthorpe  Glebe. 

Australian  Woman's  National  League.  President.  Lady 
Janet  Clarke  Cliveden,  Bast  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

Woman's  National  Council  (affiliated  with  the  London  In- 
ternational Council). 

Effective  Valine  League  of  South  Australia.  President. 
Catherine  Helen  Spence,  Aviland  Avenue,  N.  Norwood,  Ade- 
laide, South  Australia. 

Salvation  Army  in  Australasia.  Chief  Secretary,  Col.  W. 
T.  Hosldn,  67  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 
Refbrences;  A  Statistical  Account  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  by  T.  A.  CoRhlan,  Annual,  Sydney;  Statistical  Ab- 
stract for  the  Several  Colonies  and  Other  Possessions  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  Annual,  London:  The  Year-Book  of  Aus- 
tralia, ed,  by  Hon.  Edward  Greville,  Annual,  ib.;  Australian 
Federation,  by  Sir  J.  A.  Cockbum.  ib..  ipoi;  Problems  of 
Greater  Britain,  by  Sir  C.  W.  Dilke.  a  vols.,  ib..  1890: 
Newest  England  {Australia  and  New  Zealand),  by  H.  D. 
Lloyd.  New  York.  1000;  State  Experiments  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  by  W.  P.  Reeves,  3  vols.,  London.  1002; 
Australian  Commonwealth,  by  Greville  Tregarthen,  New 
York.  1903;  The  Labor  Movement  in  Australasia,  by  Victor 
S.Clarke,  1906. 

AUSTRALIAN  BALLOT:  A  ballot  the  distinct- 
ive feature  of  which  is  that  it  contains  the  names 
of  all  the  candidates,  so  that  the  voter  is  given 
but  one  single  ballot  to  take  with  him  into  the 
polling-booth ;  and  by  making  his  cross  on  this  one 
sheet  against  the  names  or  emblem  of  the  part^ 
for  which  he  wishes  to  vote,  he  may  indicate  his 
choice  and  fold  up  and  cast  his  ballot  without  any 
one  knowing  which  way  he  has  voted.  It  is 
called  the  Atistralian  ballot  because  first  used  in 
Australia,  having  been  first  proposed  by  Francis 
S.  Dutton  of  the  lepfislature  of  South  Australia  in 
185 1,  and  adopted  m  that  state  and  in  the  various 
other  states  of  the  Australian  commonwealth 
during  the  "fifties"  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy. 
In  slightly  different  forms  it  was  adopted  m 
England  in  1872,  and  in  various  English  colonies. 
In  1 88a  it  was  advocated  in  the  United  States  by 
Henry  George,  and  first  adopted  by  Massachu- 
setts in  1888,  and  about  the  same  time  by  the 
city  of  Louisville,  Ky.  In  the  original  system  the 
names  of  all  the  candidates  are  printed  in  alpha- 
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betical  order,  so  as  to  compel  the  voter  to  make 
individual  choice;  but  in  many  of  the  states  of 
the  Ajnerican  Union  each  party  is  allowed  to  have 
on  the  ballot  a  party  symbol,  so  that  by  making 
one  cross  against  this  the  voter  may  indicate  his 
desire  to  vote  the  "straight  ticket"  of  that  party. 

AUSTRIA-HUnOART :  In  the  following  article 
are  considered  all  matters  pertaining  to  Austria, 
as  well  as  such  conditions  as  are  common  to  both 
Austria  and  Hungary.  All  questions  specificaUv 
affecting  Hungary  are  treated  under  that  head- 
ing. 

L— Statistics 
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Austria  proper  has  1 15,^03  sq.  m.  and  a  popula- 
tion of  26,000,000.  Of  this  number  about  9,000,- 
000  are  Germans,  6,000,000  Bohemians  and 
Moravians,  4,250,000  Poles,  3,380,5  70  Ruthenians, 
and  1,200,000  Slavs.  The  principal  cities  are 
Vienna,  with  a  population  of  1,674,957  (1900); 
Prague,  201,589;  Lembei^.  159.877; 


Sanaral       GmtZ,      138,080; 

Brunn,  109,346 


Triest,  134.143: 
The  birth-rate  m 
1901  was  3'6ro;  death-rate,  24.  (See 
Birth-  and  Death-rate.)  The  il- 
legitimate births  (1897-1901)  were  14.20  per  cent, 
the  highest  ratio  in  the  world,  tho  they  varied 
from  41  per  cent  (1900)  in  Carinthia  to  4.2  per 
cent  in  Dalmatia.  ^  Marriages  in  1900  were  8.1 
per  1,000  of  population.     (See  Marriage.) 

In  1900,  79  per  cent  of  the  population  were 
Roman  Catholic,  12  per  cent  Greek  Catholic,  2.3 
per  cent  Greek  Oriental,  4.7  per  cent  Jewish,  2  per 
cent  Evangelical.  Religious  liberty  is  secure. 
There  were  (1900)  16,939  Roman  Catholic  priests; 
7,860  members  of  male  orders,  and  19,194  of 
female.  Education  is  on  the  increase,  yet  31  per 
cent  of  the  population  above  twelve  years  of  age 
were  (1900)  unable  to  read  and  write.  In  1890, 
however,  it  was  79  per  cent.  (See  Illiteracy.) 
In  1 900  there  were  16,2x1,272  who  could  read  and 
write  (an  increase  since  1880  of  over  5,000,000), 
and  9,186,362  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  (a 
decrease  since  1880  of  nearly  700,000) .  Element- 
ary schools  (1902),  20,827,  with  3,742,486  pupils 
and  96  training  colleges.  Gymnasia  and  real- 
schools  (preparatory  for  universities  or  technical 
schools),  328,  with  105,585  pupils.  There  were 
also  8  state  universities,  49  theological  colleges 
(45  Roman  Catholic),    8  government  technical 


schools,  besides  4,230  special  schools  (agricultural, 
industrial,  etc.).  In  1904,  3,320  periodicals  were 
published,  of  which  3,039  were  in  German,  172 
being  dailies.  The  Neues  Wiener  Tagblatt  has  the 
largest  circulation. 

Convictions  for  crime  in  1 903  numbered  33,940; 
for  other  misdemeanors,  581,254.  There  were  15 
penal  estabUshments,  with  8,266  male  prisoners 
and  1,069  female.     (See  Crime.) 

About  2  per  cent  of  the  population  receive  aid. 
There  were  in  1902,  1,643  poorhouses,  with  37,808 
inmates.  The  expenditures  for  these  was  8,301,- 
652  kronen.  Institutions  for  relief  vary  greatly 
throughout  the  empire.  They  were  formerly 
mainly  in  the  care  of  the  Church,  but  now  tend  to 
be  transferred  to  civil  ofiBcers.  No  one  can  claim 
relief  for  whom  any  third  party  is  legally  respon- 
sible. Recipients  are  bound  to  return  the  aid 
when  they  can.  Aid  must  be  limited  to  that 
which  is  necessary  for  existence,  for  the  care  of 
the  sick,  and  for  needy  children.  It  is  usually 
given  in  cash.  Overseers  or  visitors  (ATtnen~ 
Pfleger)  are    not    fotmd   everywhere,  wherefore 

Cwtificates  of  Poverty"  are  required,  which  are 
often  misused.  In  Lower  Austria  the  overseers 
of  the  poor  usually  serve  without  compensation. 
In  Upper  Austria  the  commissions  for  the  poor  are 
made  up  of  the  chief  executive  of  the  borough,  a 

friest,  and  at  least  three  overseers  (Armenvdier) . 
n  Vienna  there  are  nineteen  districts,  each  with 
a  district  committee,  which  elects  a  board  of  com- 
missioners. There  are  also  a  general  poor  de- 
?artment  and  another  department  for  orphans, 
here  are  many  institutions  which  are  partly 
frivate,  but  that  are  endowed  with  public  tunds. 
n  1899  there  were  in  Vienna  951  endowments, 
with  a  capital  of  6,140,930  ^den. 

There  are  many  Church  institutions:  Catholic 
or  Protestant,  several  being  connected  with  cer- 
tain knightly  orders.  Charity  organization  is 
backward.  The  municipj^  Houses  of  Maintenance 
are  better  oreanized.  The  Vienna  foundling 
asylum  is  the  largest  in  the  world.  There  were 
in  1902,  1,387  creches,  kindeigartens,  etc.,  and 
220  orphanages.  There  are  over  600  hospitals 
(16  for  children). 

There  were  in  1903,  585  savings-banks,  with 
3,464,715  depositors,  and  deposits  amotmtingto 
4,368,550,000  kronen. 

The  principal  occupation  is  agriculture.  Of 
the  bread-earners  64.3  per  cent  are  engaged  in 
agriculture  or  fishing,  21.9  per  cent  in  manu- 
facturing or  mining,  and  6.4  per  cent 
lodaitrr  *"  trade  and  commerce ;  63 . 2  per  cent 
'  of  the  men  are  bread-earners,  and 
47.3  per  cent  of  the  women.  The 
main  crops  are  wneat,  oats,  rye,  com,  potatoes. 
Rich  soil,  abtmdance  of  water,  and  a  mild  climate 
make  Austria  one  of  the  foremast  agricultural 
countries  of  Europe;  95  per  cent  of  the  land  is 
productive.  The  oreeding  of  stock  is  important. 
There  are  more  than  4,000,000  horses,  a  number 
only  surpassed  by  (Jermany  and  Russia.  Over  30 
per  cent  of  the  empire  is  in  forests.  Land  m 
most  of  the  provinces  is  well  divided.  Nearly  87 
per  cent  of  the  peasants  own  their  farms,  but 
these  are  often  too  small  to  yield  a  livelihood. 
Mining  is  diversified  and  the  resources  rich.  Coal 
is  the  most  important  product,  worked  mainly  in 
Bohemia.  Iron  is  found  in  large  quantities.  Cop- 
per and  gold  are  also  found.  The  mineral  out- 
put of  Austria  was  some  $45,000,000  in  1890, 
and  $75,000,000  in  1900.  Salt  is  a  State  mo- 
nopoly. 
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Mantifacturins  has  recentljr  made  advances, 
being  aided  by  the  government  in  many  ways :  low 
railroad-fares,  etc.  exemption  from  import  duties. 
The  clothing  industry  of  the  empire  employs 
about  800,000  workers;  foods  and  dnnks,  600,000; 
textile  traides,  500,000;  building  trades,  400,000; 
woodwork,  335,000;  iron  and  steiel,  300,000;  quar- 
ries and  potteries,  150,000.  Beet-sugar  enjoys 
a  liberal  boimty.  The  glass  industry  is  im- 
portant in  Bohemia.  Tobacco  is  a  government 
monopoly. 

'Wages  are  low.  Ordinary  labor  averages  30 
cents  per  day  in  the  country  and  50  cents  in 
towns,  tho  varying  from  7  to  61  cents.  Skilled 
tabor  aver^es  70  cents.  Carpenters  receive  from 
61  cents  to  $1.39  per  day.  Locomotive  engineers 
earn  from  55  to  93  cents.     (See  Wages.) 

The  general  efficiency  of  labor  is  also  low, 
scarcely  averaging  one  eighth  of  that  of  the 
United  States  or  one  quarter  that  of  Great 
Britain. 

Commerce  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  exports 
of  the  total  empire  (Aiistria-Hungary)  rose  from 
771,400,000  florins  in  1890  to  1,084,- 
000,000  fl.  in  1905  ($450,000,000), 
the  imports  from  510,700,000  fl.  to 
1,078,900,000  fl.  The  value  of  the 
chief  exports  (1904)  was:  sugar,  151,885,000 
kronen  or  half  florins  (krone  -  30.3  cents) ;  eggs, 
105,567,000  kr.;  cattle,  98,617,000  kr.  The  chief 
imports  were  cotton  (raw),  3 1 5,336,000  kr.;  wool, 
130,888,000  kr.;  coal  and  coke,  105,947,000  kr.; 
silk  and  manufactures,  83,499,000  kr.  The  chief 
exports  (1904)  were:  to  Germany,  1,037,331,000 
kr.;  Great  Britain,  183,736,000  kr.  (principally 
wheat  and  flour) ;  Italy,  156,815,000  kr.;  Turkey, 
91,4^6,000  kr.;  Switzerland,  79,741,000  kr.;  Ru- 
mania, 75,868,000  kr.;  Russia,  71,741,000  kr.; 
United  States,  70,759,000  kr.  The  chief  imports 
(1904)  were:  trom  (Jermany,  766,566.000  kr. ; 
United  States,  183,461,000  kr.  (principally  cotton 
and  machinery);  Great  Britain,  155,070,000  kr. 
(principally  cotton  and  machinery);  British  In- 
ma,  130,436,000  kr.;  Russia,  119,861,000  kr. ; 
Italy,  104,617,000.  The  customs  are  nxt,  com- 
mon to  Austria  and  Himgary,  by  the  Ausgteich 
or  Compromise  of  1867. 

n. — Constitution  and  Government 

The  reigning  sovereign  is  Francis  Joseph  I., 
Emperor  of  Austria  (1848)  and  King  of  Hungary 
(1867).  Austria  and  Hungary,  by  the  Com- 
prooiise  (Ausgleich)  of  1867,  are,  in  most  matters, 
completely  independent,  each  having  its  own  con- 
stitution, legislature,  and  executive,  and  united 
mily  in  having  the  same  sovereig^n  and  the  same 
management  of  foreign  aSairs,  of  the  army  and 
navy,  and  of  matters  of  finance,  common  to  both. 
Such  matters  are  regulated  by  a  common  ministry 
and  two  deputations,  one  Austrian,  one  Hun- 
garian, of  sixty  members  each,  representing  the 
fcgislatures  of  the  two  countries.  These  deputa- 
tions meet  annually,  alternately  in  Vienna  and 
Budapest,  deUberate  separately,  and  onlv  meet  to 
vote  tWether,  without  aiseussion,  when  there  have 
been  three  failures  to  s^ree  by  communication. 
There  is  also  a  commerci^  union,  renewable  every 
ten  years.  In  Austria,  Baron  von  Bech  is  premier. 
The  Austrian  Reichsrath  has  two  houses.  The 
Upper  House  {Herrenhaus)  has  338  members,  of 
wnom  16  are  princes  of  the  imperial  family,  65 
hneditaiy  nobles,  17  archbishops  and  bishops, 
and  140  life-members,  nominatea  by  the  emperor 


for  service  or  merit.  The  Lower  House  (Abgeord- 
netenhaus)  has  425  members;  85  represent  large 
landed  proprietors  (5,431  in  1901),  sr  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  118  the  town  voters 
(493,804),  130  the  country  voters  (1,585,659),  and 
7  3  the  whole  body  of  male  voters  (5 ,004 ,233).  At 
the  end  of  1906,  however,  the  Reichsrath  passed 
a  universal  suffrage  bill  which  will  completely  ' 
change  this.  Bills  must  pass  both  houses  and  be 
ratified  by  the  emperor.  Austria's  seventeen 
provinces  nave  each  its  diet  or  Landtage.  The 
parties  in  the  Reichsrath  are  mainly  divided  on 
national  or  race  Unes. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Socialists,  most  par- 
ties in  Austria  proper  may  be  termed  Home- 
rulers.  The  Czechs,  the  Poles,  the  Ruthenians, 
the  Italians,  etc.,  all  aim  at  autonomy  in  some 
form  or  another.  The  government  is  carried  on 
by  a  combination  of  parties,  there  being  no  per- 
manent majority. 

The  budget  estimate  for  the  common  affairs  of 

the  empire  was  (1905)  490,337,883  kr.,  almost 

wholly  for  military  expenses.      Of  this  amount 

114,716,883    kr.  were  derived   from 

Tliiaiieas    <^*ist°°^'     Expenditures   rose    from 
381,820,000  kr.  in  1890  to  368,010,- 
000    kr.    in    1904,    of    which    sum 
Austria  contributed   167,107,000  kr.  and   Hun- 
gary 87,630,000  kr.,  with  113,373,000  kr.  from 
customs. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  Austria  proper 
(1906)  was  1,833,037,401  kr.,  and  the  expendi- 
tures 1,819,043,310  kr.  The  Austrian  debt  (1905) 
was  3,863,030,074  kr.     (See  Finances.) 

The  Austro-Hungarian  army  has  on  peace 
footing  318,347  ofhcers  and  men,  and  60,758 
horses.  The  Austrian  Landwehr  has,  besides, 
37,033  ofiicers  and  men,  and  the  Hungarian  Hon- 
v^dsig  31,491.  The  yearly  contingent  for  the 
common  army  is  59,024  officers  and  men  from 
Austria  and  43,899  from  Hungary.  The  army 
on  a  war  footing  numbers  980,000  ofiicers  and 
men;  besides  500,000  in  the  Landwehr  and 
1,000,000  in  the  Landsturm.  The  navy,  mainly 
coast-defensive,  has  13  battle-ships  (9  modem),  3 
armored  cruisers,  33  lesser  vessels,  and  36  torpedo- 
boats. 

The  Austrian  railway  system  must  be  studied 

in  the  light  of  its  history.     First  begun  by  private 

effort,  railways  became  so  necessary  that    the 

government  aided  them  by  guaran- 

_^]^^    teeing  interest  or  direct  State  con- 

"^^^'f'  struction.  The  Revolution  of  1848 
and  the  Htmgarian  war,  however, 
embarrassing  it,  the  government  sold  out  what 
interest  it  had  in  the  roads,  and  Austria  went 
through  a  long  period  of  speculative  railroad- 
buildmg,  ending  for  many  of  the  roads  in 
failure  and  bankruptcy.  These  weaker  roads  the 
government,  after  the  crisis  of  1873,  was  com- 
.pelled- first  to  aid  and  then  to  buy  and  operate. 
.This  policy  has  been  largely  carried  out,  but  has' 
not  been  adopted  as  a  system  on  its  own  merits 
as  in  (Sermany.  Where  necessitated  by  poor 
private  management  the  government  in  the  main 
has  had  to  buy  simply  the  poorer  roads.  Never- 
theless the  State  roads  are  a  success,  and  the 
tendency  is  toward  State  ownership.  In  1003  the 
State  owned  and  operated  4,809  miles,  besides 
operating  3,671  miles  of  companies'  lines;  the 
companies  owned  and  operatea  5,048  miles  and 
operated  18  miles  of  State  roads;  114  miles 
belonged  to  foreign  lines.  In  1906  the  State 
bought  another  of  the  largest  and  best-paying 
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private  roads  in  the  Empire.  There  were  13,660 
milesinall.  The  cost  in  1903  was  $1,397,970,000. 
Passengers  carried  were  176,467,000;  nreight, 
1 2 1 ,49 1 ,000  tons.  The  receipts  were  331,551 ,000 
florins;  the  working  expenses,  235,590,000  n.  The 
State  revenue  from  the  railways  for  1906  was  esti- 
mated at  304,3 18,570  kronen  and  the  expendit\ires 
at  270,410,830  kr.  There  were  5,947  telegraph- 
offices,  with  40,373.71  kilometers  of  wire  and 
16,463,654  messages.  The  ttrban  telephone  sys- 
tems nmnbered  439;  the  interurban  systems  134. 
There  were  8,086  post-offices.  Receipts  (postal 
and  telegraph)  were  116,858,886  kr.;  expenses, 
117,519,733  kr.  Of  post-office  savings-banks 
there  were  6,339,  with  1,860,347  depositors  and 
deixwits  of  471,647,730  kr.  at  end  of  the  year. 

m. — Social  Reform 

The  history  of  modem  social  reform  in  Austria 
begins  with  the  Revolution  of  1848.  The  years 
previous  to  this  had  been  marked  in  industrial 
evolution  mainly  by  the  decay  of  the  ancient 
gilds  and  the  development  of  modem  ideas. 
The  Revolution  of  1848  witnessed  national  po- 
litical uprisings  in  Vienna,  Italy,  Bohemia,  Cro- 
atia, and  Hungary.  A  constitution  was  granted 
to  Atistria,  but  was  soon  abrogated,  and  imperial 
absolutism,  in  close  alliance  with  the  Catholic 
power,  reigned  supreme.  In  1859,  however,  an 
mdustrial  code  was  adopted  which  enjoined  upon 
all  manufacturers  the  maintenance  of  relations 
with  the  gilds,  or  the  restoration  of  such  relations 
where  they  had  been  discontinued,  but  the  eilds 
continued  to  decline  in  spite  of  all  efforts.  Prog- 
ress was  mainlv  political  with  the  distracting 
complications  of  an  empire  of  such  diverse  racicu 
constituents. 

In  1866  Prussia  gained  the  severance  of  Aus- 
tria from  the  Germanic  Confederation,  and  Italy 
soon  after  gained  her  freedom.  Hungary,  too, 
grew  more  and  more  restless,  and  the  emperor 
had  to  grant  concessions,  till  the  present  dual 
political  system  was  organized  in  1867.  Since 
1879,  when  Count  Taa&  came  into  power,  the 
government  has  been  compelled  to  do  more  and 
more  for  the  working  classes.  This,  however, 
has  been  forced  upon  the  government  by  the 
labor  party,  which  m  Austria,  more  than  in  most 
countries  of  Europe,  has  been  purely  socialistic. 

A  Vienxieie  Worldn^men's  Mutual  Improvement  Society 
wma  started  under  the  influence  of  Lassalle  s  agitation  in  1867; 
and  on  April  11.  1S69,  it  published  the  fixvt  number  erf  the 
V^kstimnu.  In  1869  Austrian  delegates  were  sent  to  the 
German  Socialist  Congress  at  Eisenach.  The  Austrian  Govern- 
ment now  prohibited  all  Socialist  meetings,  and  the  Socialist 
agitators  hitd  to  concentrate  their  efforts  to  obtain  freedom  of 
coalition  and  universal  suffrage. 

After  the  German  laws  against  the  Social  Democrats  were 
passed  in  1878,  the  Austrian  Socialists,  in  part,  lost  heart. 
The  Radicals  declared  for  anarchism  and  the  Moderates  for 
the  Liberals,  working  nuunly  on  race  lines.  Between  i88s 
and  1884  the  anarchists  attempted  much  violence  in  Austria: 
the  government  resorted  to  strong  measures,  and  the  Socialist 
papers  suffered  much.  Nevertheless,  the  trade-unions  became 
the  camping-grounds  for  the  Sodalisu,  and  the  propaganda 
WB*  carried  on. 

Since  1886  the  movement  has  made  steady  progress.  In 
1888  a  conference  was  held  at  Hainfield,  and.  largely  through 
the  influence  of  the  GUicUuU,  Dr.  Adler's  paper,  the  Moder- 
•J««  »nd  those  Radicals  who  were  not  anarchists,  united  on 
the  lines  a(  Marxist  socialism.  The  result  was  a  rapid  ad- 
vance. Socialist  papers  obtained  a  wider  circulation,  meet- 
ings for  the  propagation  of  Socialist  doctrines 

>  ^  u  ""  ''*'<'•  *o<'  many  new  workmen's  associa- 

■BWallwn     tions  were  founded.     Strikes  and  agiution 

became  common,  and  the  government  again 

tried  repression.    Papers  were  suppiessed,  and 

the  editors  of  the  GUichknt  arrested  on  charges  of  anarchism. 

The  winter  of  1891  was  marked  in  Austria  by  agitation  on 


the  part  of  the  Social  Democrats  against  the  censon 
thepress. 

Tne  early  months  of  1893  saw  the  opening  of  "a  can 
in  favor  of  universal,  equal,  and  direct  sujiiage."  Tb 
Day  celebrations  took  place  throughout  the  empin 
developed  into  a  gigantic  demonstration,  not  on 
the  eight-hour  day,  out  also  for  the  suffrage.  In  y 
I S  0,000  men  and  women  marched  in  military  order  throu 
streets.  A  few  weeks  later  the  political  victories  gaii 
the  German  Social  Democracy  at  the  ballot-box  wen 
brated  throughout  the  empire.  In  July  <oo,ooo  workii 
and  women  gathered  in  the  very  heart  of  Vienna  and  de 
they  would  neither  rest  nor  be  deterred  by  any  lacrifici 
they  had  won. 

In  Oct..  189],  Count  Taaffe  introduced  a  bin  gran 
very  much  enlarged  suffrage.  Notwithstanding  tnat  1 
provisions  of  the  new  bill  the  number  of  voten  in  A 
were  doubled,  the  Social  Democrats  would  only  agree 
cent  it  as  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

During  the  last  ten  years  organization  has  gone  on  st 
bat  not  rapidlv.  The  Social  Democrats  in  the  empi 
ornnised  on  a  oasis  of  "  national  autonomy  and  interns 
soUdarity."  There  are  German,  Csech.  Polish,  Ii 
Slavic,  and  Ruthenian  sections.  They  work  haimoni 
but  their  progress  has  been  retarded  by  the  nationa 
ousies  and  political  efforts  of  the  different  races.  In 
the  government  made  a  further  electoral  concessioi 
383  deputies  elected  by  privileged  voters,  71  were 
elected  by  universal  sunnge.  This  at  first  seemed  1 
increase  the  international  struggle.  By  lOot,  howevt 
Socialists  polled  about  8oe,ooo  votes  and  elected  10  de 
(7  Csechsi.  The  government  was  compelled  to  inti 
various  reform  measures  (see  below),  but  the  old  ns 
strife  went  on,  tho  largely  fruitless  to  all  parties.  In 
however,  a  proposition  of  Baron  Fejervary's  Hungarian 
try  to  establish  universal  suffrage  in  that  country  caused 
spread  excitement  in  Atistria,  and  on  Nov.  id  a  m 
Socialist  demonstration  in  Viemia  led  to  a  clash  wil 
police. 

Universal  .suflra^  was  finally  granted,  anc 
result,  in  the  elections  of  1907,  almost  a  re 
tionarychange  was  made.  There  were  elect 
Social  Democrats,  66  Christian  Democrats  (, 
Semites),  3  jAgrarian  Czechs,  31  of  the  (Cat! 
Center;  25  Pan  Germanists,  24  German  Lib< 
23  YoungCzechs,  18  German  Agrarians,  15  Cl< 
Slavs,  14  Free  Independent  Pan  Germanisi 
Italians,  11  Clericals,  10  Radical  Czechs,  an< 
of  minor  parties.  There  are  2  Socialist  daili 
German,  the  Arheiter  Zeitung  at  Vienna  ani 
Arbeiierwille at  Gratz.  There  are  25  other  Ge 
Socialist  journals.  The  Czech  Socialists 
also  2  dailies  (at  Vienna  and  Prague),  at 
other  journals.  There  are  2  Polish,  4  Itali 
Slavic,  and  i  Ruthenian  papers.  The  w 
have  a  Socialist  organ,  the  Arbeiterinnen  Zeit 

A  so-called  Roman  Catholic  Christian  Sod 
has  had  considerable   development  in  Au 
tmder  the  patronage  of  Prince  John  of  Lie 
stein  and  others,  but  it  has  meant  little 
than  the  Church  of  Rome  taking  an  inten 
political  and   sociaj   questions  mim  the 
siastical-patemal  standpoint.    It  has  also 
tributed    largely  to    the    development   of 
Semitism. 

The  trade-union  movement  in  Austria 
parallel  with  the  Socialist  movement.  Th 
dustrial  Code  of  1859,  trying  to 
Tnid*.uioiH  P«\  employers  Mid  employe 
imite  in  trade-gilds,  had  failed 
1869  a  demonstration  in  Vienni 
the  right  of  combination  for  workingmen 
trade-unions  slowly  developed.  A  law  of 
greatlv  modified  the  code  of  1859.  (See  Str: 
The  chief  centers  of  Austrian  trade-unionis 
the  industrial  and  populous  districts  of  1 
Austria,  Bohemia,  ana  Moravia,  while  ab 
fifth  of  the  total  number  of  associations  a 
tablished  in  Vienna.  The  highest  organiza! 
found  in  the  printing  trade  and  in  the  text£ 
metal  industries. 

The  aggregate  membership  of  all  labi 
ganizations  in  Austria  in  1903  was  177,593, 
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increase  of  13,104  in  the  year.     The  rapid  prog- 
ress made  since  1893  is  shown  below: 


BHDor — 

Unions 

Total 

number 

of 

Women 

in- 
cluded 

Annual 
income 

Annual 
tures 

1893 

«p« 

I»«9 

«90i 

>903 

«90S 

liou 
3.363 
3,394 
3,370 
3,469 

70  343 

M},946 
157.773 
ISa.604 
164.488 
177.59* 

4.363 
5.761 
9.306 

8.958 
13,063 

445.869 
533,437 
509.473 

8130,167 
J49.688 
43a, ai6 
478,508 
541.031 

There  are  74  national  trade-unions,  containing 
154,665  members;  104  local  assemblies,  with 
5,653  members,  and  416  workingmen's  associ- 
ations, devoted  chiefly  to  educational  work,  with 
17,274  members.  The  following  table  shows  the 
membership,  receipts,  expenditures,  and  cash 
balance  of  the  largest  national  unions,  1 1  of  which 
have  upward  of  3,000  members  each.  Two  other 
tmions,  with  smaller  membership — hatters'  and 
lithographers' — are  included  on  account  of  their 
strong  financial  position.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  printers,  altho  not  the  strongest  union 
numericaUy,  have  by  far  the  largest  income  It 
is  said  that  the  union  contains  nearly  90  per  cent 
of  all  the  printers  in  Austria. 


Tkadb 

No.  of 
mem- 
bers 

Annual 
receipts. 

Crowns 

Annual 
expendi- 
tures. 

74  national  unions  „ 

liifluiling — 

Railway  workers 

In»and  metal  worken. 

Textile  worken 

Printers 

154.665 

38,036 
16,667 
11,933 
10,997 
10,747 
8,450 
4.871 
4.478 
4.431 

3.610 
3.007 
3.404 
1.604 
5.653 
17,374 

».94».8SS 

333.016 
»99.33« 
113,833 
985.374 
130,334 
63,815 

*?'5** 

fsiV, 

33,194 
41,893 

17,685 
36.831 

3,647,066 

340,470 
369.030 
9».i93 
949.744 
93.805 
70.310 
47.103 
37.333 

Minen 

Tailors 

Baken 

Paper    and    cbemicml 

38,118 

Shoemakers 

38,443 
104.540 
61,749 
19.338 
38.850 

Hatten  

Lithosraphen 

4i6cducational  associations 

Grand  total 

177.593 

».997.3«« 

3.705.154 

Between  1850  and  i860  cooperation  began  in 
Austria,  but  has  not  had  great  development.  A 
union  of  cooperative  societies  was  organized  in 
VtennsL  in  1874,  with  217  societies  in  1892.  The 
same  year  there  were  2,501  cooperative  societies 
in  Austria,  of  which  1,882  were  loan  societies  and 
about  300  distributive. 

At  the  close  of  1900  there  were  7,616  coopera- 
tive societies,  including  5,098  ci«dit,  758  dis- 
tributive, and  1 ,760  other  societies.  Of  the  credit 
societies,  1,513  were  of  the  Schtihse-Delitzsch 
type,  with  923,967  members. 

Industrie  betterment  has  at  least  begun.  At 
Dombim,  in  connection  with  Herr  Hammerle's 
cotton-mill,  a  picturesque  industrial  village  has 
been  developea.  Cottages,  with  open  verandas, 
covered  with  vines  and  grouped  in  gardens  with 
fruit-trees,  can  be  hired,  witn  cow  shed  and  pas- 
turage, for  some  $34  per  year,  or  bought  for  from 
$t,o6o  to  $1,500.  At  Smichof,  near  Prague, 
Baron  Ringhdter  has  done  much  building  for  the 
1 ,000  men  employed  in  his  machine- worla.    Two- 


Indiutrial 
Legislation 


room  dwellings  or  blocks  can  be  rented  for  55 
cents  per  week,  or  3  rooms  for  75  cents.  De- 
tached houses  are  also  being  built.  Baron  Ring- 
hofer  has  established  a  sick-ftmd  and  "welfare 
institutions." 

Industrial  legislation  is  more  advanced  than 
cooperation,  and  recently  the  government  has 
increasingly  followed  German  precedents. 

Accident  insurance  was  made  compulsory  in 
Austria  in  1887,  and  insurance  against  sickness 
in  1888.  The  aim  is  to  keep  all  laborers  from 
dependency.  The  minister  of  the 
interior  requires  such  insiu-ance  of 
all  employers  where  employment  is 
at  all  dangerous,  as  in  mines,  quarries, 
buildings,  factories,  etc.,  and  exempts 
all  others.  In  case  of  fatal  accident,  the  widow 
receives  ftineral  expenses,  20  per  cent  of  the  hus- 
band's wage  till  death  or  remarriage,  and  xs  per 
cent  for  each  child  till  the  age  of  fifteen,  or,  if  Doth 
parents  are  dead,  such  chudren  receive  each  20 
per  cent.  Illegitimate  children  receive  10  per  cent 
each,  but  the  aggregate  amount  is  not  to  exceed 
50  per  cent.  In  case  of  total  disability  the  iniured 
receives  60  per  cent;  in  case  of  partial  disability 
the  amount  is  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent. 

The  postal  savings-bank  system  is  more  de- 
veloped in  Austria-Hungary  than  in  any  other 
country. 

The  Austrian  provisions  against  non-employ- 
ment are:  (t)  employment  agencies  carried  on  for 
gain,  about  916;  (2)  the  ancient  trade-gilds,  com- 
posed of  employers  and  employees,  of  which  there 
were  5,273  in  1895;  (3)  employees'  associations 
(trade-unions  and  others) ;  (4)  relief  stations 
on  the  German  plan  (see  Germany)  ;  (5)  labor 
registries,  public  or  private.  Vienna  and  Prague 
have  large  municipal  registries.  The  public  reg- 
istries foimd  95,107  situations  in  1903;  agencies 
for  gain,  44,034;  the  trade-gilds,  30,520;  other 
agencies,  74,923. 

The  government  has  also  made  especial  efforts 
in  the  interest  of  the  industrial  middle  classes 
by  creating  a  special  department  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Gewcrbefdrderungs-Dienst  (Service  for 
the  Promotion  of  Handicrafts  and  Trades) ,  which 
has  had  a  rapid  growth  and  been  imitated  in 
other  countries. 

The  staff  consists  of  a  large  ntimber  of  experts 
in  the  various  trades  and  crafts,  and  of  men  de- 
voted to  the  cooperative  movement;  the  institute 
itself  may  be  described  as  a  social  laboratory  en- 
dowed and  supported  by  the  state.  It  has  de- 
veloped also  a  tendency  which  is  becoming  im- 
portant throughout  Austria — the  endeavor  to 
apply  artistic  methods  to  as  many  spheres  of  pro- 
duction as  possible.  It  has  a  Trade  and  Crafts' 
Museum,  now  in  its  twenty-sixth  yejtf. 

Important  Austrian  social  reform  institutes  or 
societies  are: 

Arbrit^aiisclus  Amt.  Vienna.  I.,  Bibentrasse  3.  Chief, 
Dr.  VietoT  Mataja.     (Austrian  Labor  Department  or  Bureau.) 

GmfrMdrdtrungsduKSI  i*s  k.  k.  Hmidebminisltriums. 
Vienna,  IX..  a,  Severingasse  9.  Chief,  Dr.  W.  F.  Exner.  Sec- 
retary, Dr.  A.  Vetter.  (Imperial  Bureau  for  the  Promotion 
of  the  Crafts.) 

ArbtittritituHt  (Labor  News;  Socialist  organ).  Editor,  Dr. 
V.  Adler.  Vienna,  VI.,  Mariahilferstrassc  89.  (Headquarteis 
for  Socialist  and  labor  information.)  ._    . 

Wittitr  Volkshrim  (Peoples  Palace).  Vienna,  XVI., 
Kofler  Park  7.  Secretary.  Prof.  Dr.  Emil  Reich.  (Educa- 
tional: furthering  university  extension,  libraries,  etc.) 

KMwpoUtisdu  CtstUschafi.  Vienna,  I.,  Giselastrasse. 
Chairman,  Dr.  Robert  Scheu.  (Object:  political,  economic, 
and  social  education  in  Austria.) 

SoMialpoUtischtr  Vtrtin.  Vienna.  I.,  Helfentorferstrasse 
3.  Chairman.  Dr.  Sigismund  Wolf-Bppinger.  (Object:  so- 
cial reforms.) 
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SottahvissmsehaftUdur  BiUMtiuvtrttH.  Vieniia,  VIII., 
SchlSsaelgane  ii.  Cbaiinuui,  Dr.  Alexander  Hollander. 
(Object;  political  and  economic  education.) 

AUgmtititr  Vtband  dtr  auf  Stibsthilft  beruMend*n  drulsditn 
Erwtrbs  und  Wirtschaftgnossmschaflm  in  Otsl*rr*ieh, 
Vienna,  I.,  Giselastrasse  4.  (Obiect:  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  German  cooperative  societies  in  Austria.) 

AUftntitUT  Vfband  in  latidwirtschafilicluH  GenossfH- 
sckaftm  in  0*sl*rrnch.  Vienna,  I.,  WeihburgEBSse  11.  (A 
union  similar  to  the  preceding,  for  agricultural  cooperative 
societies.) 

RndmfTbatid  der  Jtutschm  Gtwtrbmrttfu  OtsHrrncks  tn 
Win.  Vienna,  I.,  Eschenbachgasse  11.  President,  Section 
Chief  Dr.  W.  P.  Exner.  (Object:  promotion  of  the  interests 
of  German  industrial  associations.) 

Wumr  VolksbiUufig  Vereiti.  Vienna,  I.,  TegettholTstrasse 
4.  Chairman,  Dr.  Friedrich  Jodl.  (Object:  popular  educa- 
tion.) 

OtsUrrtichischtr  Zwigvertin  tur  Htbung  iis  Mttttblanats. 
(Austrian  branch  of  the  Institut  inttrnational  i*s  elasas 
moyttmts,  founded  in  Brussels,  for  the  development  of  the 
middle  classes.) 

0tsl4rr»ichisch*  FrUitnsgtstttsehaft.  Vienna,  I.,  Spie^l- 
gasse  4.  President,  Prau  Bertha  Freiin  v.  Suttner.  (Austrian 
Peace  Society.) 

0€sl*rT*iehtscher  Vtrrin  mtn  Trutiksucht.  Vienna,  I., 
Spiegelgasse  19.  Secretary,  Dr.  Adolf  Daum.  (Austrian  Tem- 
perance Society.) 

AUgtmtitUT  Rtektssdml*  und  Gfwtrksschaflsvtrttn  fur 
Oisttrrtich.  Vienna,  X..  Laxenburgerstntsse  8.  Arbeiterheim. 
(General  Trade  Association  Union.) 

Vtrtinigunt  itr  arbtUtndtn  Frautn.  Vienna,  I.,  Tuch- 
lauben  II.  President,  Fiau  Karoline  Gronemann.  (Work- 
ing Women's  Club.) 

Attf^Htintr  Otsterrtichisehfr  FrautHvtrtin.  Vienna,  XVIII., 
Gentzgasse  6.  President,  Fraulein  Auguste  Fickert.  (Gen- 
eral Austrian  Women's  Union.) 

Vtrtin  dtr  kattuliseh  gtschitdtntn  Ehtleut*.  Vienna,  IV., 
Leibenfrostjsasse  6.  (Society  of  Divorced  Catholics,  whose 
object  is  agitation  for  legalization  of  divorce.) 

Vtrtin  tur  Rtfarm  dts  ElurtclUts.  Vienna,  VI.,  Maria- 
hilferstrasse  s .     (Object :  reform  of  marriage  law.) 

Htimat.  Vienna.  I.,  Dorotheengasse  11.  Chairman,  Adolf 
Ruzicka.     (Girls'  Friendly  Society.) 

KindtrsekuttsUUiontn.  Vienna,  I.,  Wipplii^erstrasse  8. 
President,  Dr.  Prince  Eduard  von  und  su  Liechtenstein. 
(Children's  Aid  Society.) 

Vtrtin  abstintnltr  Frautn,      Vienna,  I.,  Steindlgasse  1. 


President,  Frau  Emilie  Kassowiti. 
Union.) 


(Women's  Temperas 


References:  Suitislisches  Handbuch  der  Osterreichisch-l; 
garischen  Monarchic,  Annual,  Vienna;  MittheiluHgen  t 
Arbeitstatislischen  Amies  in  K.  K.  Handtlsministerium,  i 
Ostcrreichisctus  Statistischcs  Handbuch,  Annual,  ib.;  Osi 
reich-Ungarn  itn  Wcllhandel,  by  Engel,  ib^  1902;  Beitrt 
znr  Neuesten  Handelspolilik  Osterreichs,  in  Schriften  des  Vi 
tins  fiir  Sozial  Polilik,  vol.  xciii..  Leipsic.  1901:  Austr, 
by  Sidney  Whitman  and  J.  B.  Mcllraith.  New  York,  185 
Austro-HuHgarian  Life  in  Town  and  Country,  by  F.  H, 
Palmer,  ib.,  1903;  Political  History  of  Europe  since  18] 
by  Seignobos,  transl.  by  MacVanc,  ib.,  1899. 

AVELING,  EDWARD:  Socialist  lecttirer,  boi 
in  1851.  He  was  educated  at  various  schools  ai 
at  University  College,  London,  and  went  to  Cai 
bridge  as  Prof.  Michael  Foster's  assistant 
physiology.  He  has  been  professor  of  chemist 
and  physiology  at  New  CoUege,  and  of  compar 
tive  anatomy  at  the  London  Hospital,  and  was 
member  of  the  London  School  Board  in  1883.  J 
avowed  atheist,  he  became  vice-president  of  t' 
National  Secidar  Society,  socialist  lecturer,  jot 
nalist,  author,  and  dramatist.  Author:  '  St 
dent's  Marx";  "Student's  Darwin";  "Botai 
for  Students";  "Geology  for  Students";  "Phj 
ics";  "Biology";  translations  of  Marx's  "Ka 
ital"  (vol.  i?);  Engel's  "Socialism";  Haecke 
"Pedigree  of  Man^';  Titchomiroffs  "Russia 
He  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Karl  Marx. 

AVERY,  MRS.  SUSAN  LOOK:  Writer;  i 
former;  bom  at  Conway,  Mass.,  1817;  educat 
at  Utica,  N.  Y.;  married  (1844)  Benjamin 
Avery  (died  1885).  She  has  largely  devoted  i 
life  to  speaking  and  writing  on  woman's  suffraj 
temperance,  the  single  tax,  and  other  refom 
Address:   Lotiisville,  Ky. 


BAADER,  FRAHZ  XAVIER:  German  philoso- 
pher; bom  at  Munich,  1765.  His  father  counted 
among  his  friends  some  lioeral  German  bishops, 
and  shared  their  views.  Franz  Baader  studied 
at  the  University  of  Freibunj,  where  he  became 
the  friend  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt.  In  i8j6 
he  was  made  professor  of  philosophy  and  specu- 
lative theology  at  Munich,  but  desiring  the  re- 
union of  Protestantism  and  Catholicism,  and 
having  uttered  a  remonstrance  against  the  abso- 
lutism of  the  Roman  court  in  1838,  he  was  deposed 
from  his  professorship.  He  gradually  became 
more  and  more  interested  in  social  subjects,  and 
recommended  a  theocracy,  a  state  held  together 
by  Christian  love,  which  should  be  equally  free 
from  lawless  individualism  and  from  despotism. 
Kaufman  in  his  "Christian  Socialism"  has  sum- 
marized Baader's  view  as  follows : 

Without  previous  and  perfect  union  between  God  and  man. 
social  union  can  neither  be  effected  nor  maintained.  Social 
coordination  and  subordination  must  rest  on  Divine  authority. 
All  members  of  the  social  organism  are  what  they  are  by  the 
grace  of  God.  Physical  force  without  spiritual  power,  com- 
pulsion without  conviction,  fear  without  respect,  interest  with- 
out love,  cannot  permanently  secure  social  order. 

Corporate  action  and  association  are  essential  to  the  com- 
mon weal,  because  they  imply  organized  social  life.  On  the 
other  handj  all  attack  on  property  by  way  of  advocating  a 
communisUc  redistribution  is  a  crime  against  the  common 
interests  of  all.  The  Christian  law  of  mutual  affection  is  the 
only  safeguard  against  the  disintegrating  power  of  individual- 
ism. With  the  development  of  the  moral  and  religious  life  of 
the  nation,  social  evolution  will  become  possible  also,  and  thus 
the  unhealthy  elements  of  social  progress  will  be  eliminated 
without  the  adoption  of  revolutionary  measures.  Tkt  Ckurck 
puft  providt  a  ntw  diaamalt  to  bring  about  a  more  equitable 


redistribution.  The  most  perfect  corporation  is  the  C^thi 
Church;  it  is,  therefore,  the  best  type  of  social  organizati 
The  Church  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  heathenish  view 
ownership  of  property,  which  is  purely  selfish^  and  theref' 
antisocial,  separating  private  from  common  interests.  '] 
Church  regards  all  men  as  agents  and  stewards  of  their  p 
sessions  for  the  common  good. 

Baader  was,  however,  not  destined  to  make  a 
attempt  to  carry  out  his  views,  as  he  died  in  18, 
only  tnree  years  after  losing  his  Munich  professi 
ship.  The  "Encyclopedia  Britannica  says 
him: 

Baader  is,  without  doubt,  the  greatest  speculative  th 
logian  of  modem  Catholicism,  and  his  influence  has  extern 
itself  even  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  own  church. 

BABBA6E,  CHARLES:  English  economi 
bom  1792;  studied  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridj 
was  made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  18: 
helped  fotmd  the  British  Association;  becai 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Cambridge  in  18; 
and  devoted  much  time  and  money  to  the  bui 
ing  of  two  great  calculating  machines.  In  poli 
cal  economy,  altho  he  did  not  contribute 
economic  theory,  he  nevertheless  won  a  hi 
place  on  account  of  his  thorough  and  faith 
descriptions  of  characteristic  economic  pheno 
ena.  Especially  faithful  and  discerning  were  ' 
analysis  and. portrayal  of  the  benefits  and  effei 
of  the  division  of  labor.  Political  economy 
was  one  of  the  first  to  declare  not  an  exact  scien 
like  the  mathematical,  altho  it  did  depend 
"generals  being  much  more  frequently  obe} 
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than  violated."  He  was  no  blind  worshiper  of 
Mammon,  and  sneered  at  the  notion  that  no  call- 
ing could  be  deemed  respectable  which  did  not 
produce  wealth.  In  the  public,  interest  he  be- 
ueved  that  inventors  should  Tx  generously  re- 
warded by  the  state.     He  died  in  1871. 

Babbage's  main  works  were:  "On  the  Economy 
of  Machinery  and  Manufactures";  "Thoughts  on 
the  Principles  of  Taxation  with  Reference  to  a 
Property  Tax  and  its  Exceptions" ;  "A  Compara- 
tive View  of  the  Different  Institutions  for  the 
Assurance  of  Life";  "The  Exposition  of  1851,  or 
Views  of  the  Industry,  the  Science,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  England  ;  "Passages  from  the  Life  of 
a  Philosopher. 

BABEUF,  FRAKgOIS  ITOEL  (called  Caius 
Gracchus) :  French  Socialist ;  bom  at  Saint  Quen- 
tin,  1760.  Left  alone  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  his 
youth  and  whole  life  was  stormy  and  wild.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  Revolution  he  wrote 
violent  articles,  and  was  tried,  but  acquitted. 
He  edited  a  paper  which  he  called  Trtbun  de 
PeupU.  This  took  place  after  the  fall  of  Robes- 
pierre. He  gradually  became  more  violent,  and 
gathered  round  him  a  body  of  men  whose  main 
idea  was  to  put  down  inequality  of  condition. 
"We  desire,"  said  they,  "real  equality  or  death." 
They  met  at  the  Pantheon  (till  their  public  meet- 
ings were  broken  up  by  Napoleon),  and  there 
counseled  how  to  rouse  the  people  to  insurrection. 
They  aimed  at  a  real  community  of  goods.  The 
public  authorities  were  to  organize  indttstry. 
Every  one  was  to  have  a  right  to  lodging,  food, 
mediocre  mats  frugal*,  clothes,  washing,  warm- 
ing, lighting,  and  medical  attendance.  Babeuf's 
theory  of  communism  was  based  largely  on 
MoreUy's  "Code  de  la  Nature."  According  to  it, 
"the  aim  of  society  is  the  happiness  of  all,  and 
happiness  consists  in  equality.  Let  all  the  arts 
perish,"  cried  its  followers,  "provided  we  obtain 
real  equality."  Government  was  to  be  absolute. 
No  private  individual  was  to  be  allowed  to  trade 
with  foreign  countries.  Even  within  the  country 
only  such  publications  were  to  be  allowed  as 
taught  the  imqualiiied  blessings  of  equality.  All 
were  to  be  drest  alike  save  for  differences  of  age 
or  sex.  Children  were  to  be  removed  from  the 
family  at  an  early  age,  to  be  taught  of  "civism" 
and  communism.  Comfortable  mediocrity  was 
the  openly  exprest  ideal. 

Babeuf  and  his  friends  had  planned  a  general 
uprising  in  May,  1796,  but  their  plot  was  dis- 
covered a  few  nours  before  the  time  set  for  its 
execution,  and  in  February  of  the  following  year, 
Babeuf  and  Darth^  were  condemned  to  die. 
They  stabbed  themselves  before  the  tribunal,  not 
fata&y  however,  and  they  were  guillotined  the 
next  day.  Babeuf s  last  words  were,  "I  wrap 
mjrself  in  a  virtuous  slumber." 

BACOIT,  FRANCIS,  VISCOUIIT  ST.  ALBANS: 

English  scholar,  philosopher,  and  diplomat;  bom 
in  London,  1561;  studied  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge  at  the  age  of  thirteen.  He  entered 
diplomacy,  and  was  one  of  the  suite  of  the  English 
ambassador  at  Paris.  Later  he  studied  law,  be- 
came a  member  of  Parliament,  Solicitor-General, 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  was  made  Baron  Verulam,  then  Viscount. 
In  161 1  he  was  convicted  of  corruption  in  office 
on  his  own  confession .  After  this  he  devoted  him- 
sdf  entirely  to  science  and  literature  till  his 
death  in  i6a6. 


Altho  dishonorable  in  public  life.  Bacon's  fame 
as  a  literary  and  scientific  man  is  of  the  first  order. 
His  life  was  contemporary  with  the  birth  of 
modem  science,  and  with  it  his  name  has  always 
been  associated.  As  a  literary  man  Bacon  ex- 
hibits profound  thou^t  exprest  in  a  remarkable 
and  splendid  style.  There  are  few  subjects  with 
which  he  did  not  occupy  himself.  In  his  day 
economic  questions  did  not  form  a  separate  study, 
nor  were  they  of  much  account.  Bacon,  however, 
here  and  there  touches  on  them,  as  in  Essay 
xxxiv.,  "Of  Riches,"  and  in  the  essay  on  "Planta- 
tions." He  discusses  the  government  of  colonies, 
and  says:  "Let  there  be  freedom  from  custom  till 
the  plantation  be  of  strength,  and  not  only  free- 
dom from  custom  but  freedom  to  carry  their 
commodities  where  they  may  make  their  best  of 
them,  except  there  be  some  special  cause  of  cau- 
tion." In  the  "History  of  Henry  VII,"  and  in 
other  [shorter  works  he  shows  himself  a  deep  stu- 
dent of  human  and  social  philosophy .  "The  New 
Atlantis"  is  a  brief  Utopia  written  between  16 14 
and  161 7,  and  published  a  year  after  his  death. 
Among  his  other  works  may  be  mentioned: 
"Essays,"  "The  Advancement  of  Learning,"  the 
"Novum  Organum,"  and  the  "History  of  the 
Reign  of  Henry  VII." 

BAGEHOT,  WALTER:  English  banker  and 
economist;  bom  at  Langport,  Somersetshire,  in 
1836.  He  was  the  son  of  a  banker,  and  studied  at 
London  University.  After  being  called  to  the 
bar  he  chose  to  enter  his  father's  bank,  and  later 
became  known  as  a  brilliant  literary  critic  and 
writer.  In  1858  he  married  the  eldest  daughter 
of  James  Wilson,  editor  of  The  Economist,  and  two 
years  later  succeeded  to  the  editorship,  continuing 
thus  till  his  death.  He  was  considered  one  of  the 
best  financiers  of  his  day.  His  special  service  in 
economics  may  be  said  to  have  been  to  reconcile 
them  with  history.  He  had  almost  unbounded 
admiration  for  Ricardo,  with  whom  as  a  successftd 
man  of  business  he  had  many  points  of  agreement. 
"Adam  Smith,"  he  said,  "discovered  the  country 
(of  political  economy) ,  but  Ricardo  made  the  first 
map."  He  considered  himself  the  last  man  of 
the  ante-Mill  period.  Mill  and  Cairns  had  al- 
ready shown  that  the  old  political  economy  was 
hypothetic,  dealing  not  with  real  but  imaginary 
"economic  men,"  who  were  simply  conceived 
"as  money-making  animals."  In  history  and 
life,  as  Bagehot  showed,  men  are  not  merely  this. 
He  named  his  great  treatise  "Lombard  Street," 
not  "The  Money  Market,"  becatise  he  desired  to 
show  that  he  dealt  with  the  concrete  and  not  the 
abstract.  His  sympathies  were  with  the  capital- 
ists; yet  to  the  working  classes  and  trade-unions 
he  was  never  hostile.  His  only  remedy  was 
laissez-faire.  As  was  natural  from  his  position, 
his  best  detailed  work  was  in  elucidating  the 
orthodox  teaching  concerning  banking  and 
finance.     He  died  in  1877. 

Bagehot's  main  works  were:  "History  of  the 
Unreformed Parliament " ;  "Physicsand  Politics"; 
"Lombard  Street:  A  Description  of  the  Money 
Market";  "International  Coinage";  "Literary 
Studies" ;  "Economic  Studies" ;  and  "Biographical 
Studies." 

BAKERY  AND  CONFECTIONERT  WORKERS' 

INTERNATIONAL  UNION  OF  AMERICA:  The 

.bakery  trade  is  one  in  which  great  evils  exist. 

Working  by  hot  ovens  often  in  un  ventilated  rooms 

and  not  infrequently  in  underground  cellars  is 
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verv  difficult,  much  work  having  to  be  done  at 
night.  The  hours  are  often  long  and  irregular 
and  wages  (except  for  organization)  are  very  low. 
Frequently  the  baker,  saturated  with  perspira- 
tion sleeps  on  his  table  or  on  flour  bags,  without 
undressing,  ready  for  work  the  next  morning. 
Organization  began  in  New  York,  and  by  1881 
New  York  and  Brooklyn  had  5,000  union  bakers, 
mainly  German.  The  union  struck  for  twelve 
hours,  but  lost  and  largely  went  to  pieces.  In 
1885,  however,  Mr.  Henry  Weisman  started  the 
Gemtan-American  Bakers  Journal,  threw  him- 
self into  building  up  a  national  union,  with  the 
result  that  to-day  the  national  union  had,  1905, 
13,000  members  and  is  working  for  an  eight-hour 
day.  S^crrfory,  F.  H.  Harezbecker,  136  Superior 
Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

BAKOUHIN,  MICHAEL:  The  father  of  revo- 
lutionary anarchist-communism;  bom  in  Tor- 
schok,  Russia,  1814,  of  aristocratic  and  even 
princely  family.  Educated  for  the  military  serv- 
ice, he  became  an  artillery  officer,  and  was 
stationed  in  Poland;  but  by  1835  became  dis- 

Ced   with    Russian   militarism,  and  went  to 
cow   to   study  philosophy,   reading  mainly 
Hegel  and  Schopenhauer,  in  company  with  Alex- 
ander Herzen,  the  later  notorious  Russian  revolu- 
tionist, and  others  of  similar  type. 

A  Oooimn- 


In  1 84 1  he  went  to  Berlin,  becoming 
particularly  acquainted  with  Arnold 


"^  Ruge,  and  writing  in  his  Deutsche 
Jahrbucher,  at  Dresden.  He  was  led 
by  Ruge  to  be  a  communist.  In  1843  Bakounin 
went  to  Paris,  and  there  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Proudhon  and  his  writings,  and  learned  to  give  to 
his  communistic  views  an  anarchistic  basis.  In 
1849  he  resided  for  a  time  in  Leipsic,  surrounding 
himself  with  Czech  students,  and  endeavoring  to 
provoke  a  fresh  rising  in  Bohemia.  When  in  that 
year  the  revolution  broke  out  in  Dresden,  Bakou- 
nin joined  it.  He  was,  however,  captured  during 
a  skirmish  and  condemned  to  death.  On  the  eve 
of  being  shot  he  was  handed  over  to  the  Austrian 
authorities,  and  tried  by  them  for  his  part  in  the 
Czech  rebellion.  Again  sentenced  to  death,  he  was 
claimed  by  Russia,  and  imprisoned  in  the  fortress 
of  Schlusselburg,  and  in  1852  transported  to 
Siberia.  In  i860  Bakounin  reappeared  in  Lon- 
don, having  escaped  from  Siberia  by  the  way 
of  Japan  and  the  United  States.  He  immediately 
resumed  his  advocacy  of  Panslavism,  and  be- 
came more  revolutionary  than  ever.  He  wrote 
in  Herzen's  journal,  Kolokol  {The  Bell),  and 
exerted  wide  influence,  among  other  ways,  by  his 
brochure,  "Romanoff  and  Pugatcheff." 

When  the  International  was  formed  in  London 
in  1864,  Bakotmin  did  not  at  first  join  it;  but  soon 
realizing  its  power,  he  threw  himself  into  it  and 
became  the  leader  of  its  anarchist 
Tha  Intar.  '^"?  against  Marx,  the  leader  of  the 
uKtii^d*  Socialist  wing.   The  names  Anarchist 
^^^^     and   Socialist  were   not   then   used 
save  in  a  vague  way;  both  Marx  and 
Bakounin    called    themselves    communists,    but 
gradually  around  these  two  leaders  arose  the  two 
distinct  movements  which  have  since  become  the 
Socialist    and    anarchist-communist    movements 
existing  to-day,  and  completely  opposing  each 
other  in  all  European  countries.     The  difference, 
however,    only    gradually    asserted    itself.     The 
International  at  first  was  simply  an  effort  to 
unite  the  workers  of  all  countries.    (See  Interna- 
tional.) 


At  a  congress  held  in  Geneva  in  1867,  Bakoun 
favored  the  abolition  of  centralized  states,  ai 
the  substitution  of  voluntary  federations  of  i 
dependent  communes.  At  the  next  congress, 
1868,  at  Bern,  under  the  presidency  of  Vict 
Hugo,  he  urged  joining  the  International.  Fa 
ing  to  convince  the  assembly,  he  formed  his  su 
porters  into  a  Social  Democratic  Alliance,  the  ai 
of  which  was  to  make  land  and  capital  the  collec 
ive  property  of  society,  to  be  used  by  agricultui 
and  manufacturing  associations.  Existing  stat 
were  to  "disappear  in  the  universal  tmion  of  fr 
associations."  The  Alliance  desired  to  be  reco 
nized  as  part  of  the  International,  but  its  clai 
was  rejected,  whereupon  it  dissolved  after  s 
months'  existence,  during  which  it  had  been  acti' 
in  Spain  and  Italy,  and  its  sections  joined  tl 
International  separately. 

On  Sept.  28,  1870,  Bakounin  organized  an  ii 
surrection  at  Lyons,  but  failing  in  France  1 
resorted  to  Italy.  In  1872,  however,  Bakoun 
was  to  make  his  break  with  the  Marxian  wing  < 
the  International.  When  the  congress  of  the  I; 
temational  was  to  be  held  in  that  year,  Marxsu 
ceeded  in  having  it  called  at  The  Hague,  whe; 
Bakounin  could  not  come,  since  he  would  ha^ 
been  arrested  in  passing  through  either  France  1 
Germany.  At  the  congress,  therefore,  Marx  lu 
it  all  his  own  way.  In  Sept.,  1873,  both  tl 
Marxists  and  the  Autonomists  held  a  congress  < 
Geneva,  each  claiming  to  be  the  true  Intemations 
The  autonomists  were  the  stronger.  Bakoun: 
appeared  to  have  conquered,  ft  was  the  la 
congress  of  the  Marxist  International.  The  re. 
triumph  of  Marxian  socialism  was  not  then  a] 
parent.  Bakounin  retired  to  Lugano,  in  Ital; 
out  returned  to  Switzerland,  and  died  in  Beri 
July  I,  1876.  Elise^  Reclus,  Paul  Brousse, 
GiuUaume,  and  others  gathered  round  his  grav 
and  organized  the  cause  to  which  Reclus  later  ga\ 
the  name  of  anarchist-communism.     (See  Ai 

ARCHISM.) 

Bakounin  is  said,  by  Reclus,  to  have  been 
man  of  great  thought,  strength  of  will,  and  ui 
tiring  energy.  By  Felix  DuDois  he  is  describe 
as  a  man  of  no  original  thought,  hungry  only  for 
notoriety  to  be  obtained  by  any  means.  He  wj 
the  embodiment  of  the  revolutionist.  He  wrol 
of  the  International : 

We  wish  to  destroy  all  states  and  all  churches,  with  all  th< 
institutions  and  laws,  religious,  political,  juridical,  financii 
magisterial,  academical,  economical,  and  social,  in  order  thi 
all  these  millions  of  poor  human  beings,  who  are  cheated,  ei 
slaved,  overworlced.  and  exploited — Tiaving  been  at  last  d 
livered  from  their  masters  and  benefactors,  whether  ofllici 
or  ofYicious.  whether  associations  or  individuals — may  henc 
forth  and  forever  breathe  in  absolute  freedom. 

His  ideal  of  the  future  was  not  formulated .  H 
wrote: 

All  reasonings  about  the  future  are  criminal,  because  th4 

hinder  destruction  pure  and  simple,  and  fetter  the  progress  i 

the  revolution.  .  .  .  The  revolutionist  is  a  man  under  a  von 

He  ought  to  have  no  personal  interests,  t 

business,  no  feelings,  no  property.     He  oug] 

TI10  Beroln-  ^°  ^  entirely  absorbed  in  one  single  interes 

tinnlst        ^^^  single  tliought.  one  single  passion — tl 

wnun        revolution.  ...  He  has  only  one  aim,  or 

science  —  destruction.      For    that,    and    f* 

nothing  else,  he  studies  mechanics,  physic 

chemistry,  and  sometimes  medicine.     With  the  same  oojec 

he  observes  men,  characters,  the  situations,  and  all  the  coi 

ditions  of  the  social  order.     He  despises  and  detests  existir 

morality.     For  him  everything  is  moral  that  helps  on  tl 

triumi^h  of  the  revolution,  everything  is  immoral  and  crimio. 

that  hinders  it.     Between  him  and  society  there  is  war — wi 

to  the  death,  incessant,  irreconcilable.     He  ought  to  be  read 

to  die,  to  endure  torture,  and  with  his  own  hands  to  kill  a 

who  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  revolution.  So  muc 

the  worse  for  him  if  he  has  in  this  world  any  tie*  of  relatioi 


ship,  of  friendship,  of  lovel    He  is  no  true  tevoltttionist 
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thcae  attaebments  itay  his  arm.  Neverthelai,  he  mint  lire 
iathemidstoftociety.feisnuigtobewhat  heisnot.  He  must 
pcnetiate  everywhere  among  the  upi>er  claaaes,  as  well  as 
amoas  the  middle — into  the  merchant's  shop,  into  the  church, 
into  the  government  offices,  into  the  army,  into  the  Uteruy 
worid,  into  the  detective  force,  and  even  mto  the  imperial 
palace.  .  .  .  He  must  prepare  a  list  of  those  who  are  con- 
demned to  death,  and  dispatch  them  in  the  order  of  their 
relative  misdoings.  A  newmemhcrcanonly  beadmittedinto 
the  association  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  after  bis  qnalities 
have  been  proved,  not  by  words  merely,  but  by  deeds.  Each 
"companion"  should  have  under  his  control  several  revolu- 
tionists of  the  second  or  third  degree,  not  wholly  initiated. 
He  should  consider  them  as  part  oT  the  revolutionary  capital 
placed  at  his  disposal,  and  he  should  expend  them  economic- 
ally and  so  as  to  ab«tract  the  greatest  possible  profit  out  of 
them.  .  .  .  The  most  valuable  element  are  women  who  ai« 
completely  initiated,  and  who  accept  our  whole  program. 
Without  their  aid  we  can  effect  notUng. 

Bakounin's  best  work  is  probably  "God  and  the 
State,"  which  has  been  translated  by  B.  R.  Tucker 
(1883).  His  other  writings  were  mainly  attacks 
upon  Marx  and  Mazzini,  or  violent  "Btilletiiu  of 
the  Federation  of  the  Jura." 

BALAKCB  OF  TRADE:  The  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  or  value  of  the  commodities 
exported  from  and  imported  into  a  coimtry.  The 
balance  is  said  to  be  favorable  to  a  cotmtry  when 
the  value  of  its  exports  exceeds  that  of  its  imports, 
,  and  tinfavorable  when  it  is  vice  versa.  This  is 
derived  from  the  old  idea  long  prevalent,  but 
especially  developed  by  the  Mercantilists,  that 
wealth  consists  only,  or  at  least  mainly,  in  money, 
and  that  therefore  that  country  which  exports 
more  cotnmodities  than  it  imports  must  be  rich, 
since  it  receives  money  in  excess  of  what  it  pays  for 
its  imports.  Clement  Armstrong,  in  his ' '  Treatise 
Concerning  the  Staple  and  the  Commodities  of  this 
Realme"  (1530),  says:  "The  hoU  welthe  of  the 
realtne  is  for  all  our  riche  commodites  to  gete  owt 
of  all  other  realmes,  therefore  redy  money;  and 
after  the  money  is  brought  into  the  holl  realme, 
so  shall  all  peple  in  the  realme  be  made  riche 
therwith."  This  was  the  universal  theory  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  there  was  what  has  been  called 
a  "balance  of  bargain  "  theory,  each  state  striving 
on  every  bargain  to  obtain  a  balance  of  money. 
The  first  real  refutation  of  the  theory  seems  to 
have  been  by  Nicholas  Barbon  in  1690,  tho  it 
remained  largely  accepted  till  the  onslaught  upon 
it  by  Hume  in  lus  "Essays"  (1752),  and  the  more 
calm  and  judicious  analysis  of  Adam  Smith. 
To-day,  when  it  is  seen  that  wealth  may  consist 
in  many  things  besides  money,  the  absurdity  of 
the  theory  is  apparent.  See  Buckle's  "History 
of  Civilization  m  England,"  vol.  i.,  pp.  aio-sia; 
W.  Cunningham's  "The  Growth  of  English  In- 
dustry and  Commerce,"  p.  362;  C.  F.  Bastable's 
"The  Theory  of  International  Trade,"  p.  164 
(Dublin,  1887). 

BALL,  JOHN:  English  priest  and  revolutionist ; 
bom  1338;  studied  at  St.  Mary's,  York,  and  was 
ocdained  to  the  priesthood  not  long  after  1356, 
becoming  one  of  the  class  of  parochial  chapluns, 
who  corresjxmded  among  the  clergy  to  the  ar- 
tizan  class  among  the  latty.  It  was  toward  the 
end  of  the  long  reign  of  Edward  III.  that  the 
"mad  priest,"  as  it  suited  the  landowners  to  call 
him,  began  to  prophesy  against  the  evils  of  his 
time;  and,  as  John  Richara  Green  has  said,  "in 
the  preaching  of  John  Ball  England  first  listened 
to  tne  knell  of  feudalism  and  the  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  man."  England  was  ripe  for  the 
message.  The  years  of  prosperity  following  the 
plague  of  1348  had  done  more  to  open  the  eyes 


Hii  Lift 


of  the  peasants  than  all  the  centtuies  of  poor 
rations  which  had  gone  before.  At  first  by  royal 
proclamation,  and  subsequently  by  the  repeated 
enactments  with  added  penalties  of  the  &mous 
"Statute  of  Laborers,"  every  effort  was  made  to 
defeat  the  rising  prosperity  of  the  artizans  and 
peasants,  but  evoy  resistance  only  fanned  the 
name. 

Such  were  the  conditions  amid  which  Ball  be- 
gan bis  life-work,  and  for  twenty  years  preached 
L<dlardism  of  a  coarser  and  more  popular  sort 
than  that  of  Wycliffe.  He  traveled 
from  place  to  place,  and  preached  in 
churcnyards  and  from  the  market 
crosses  to  crowds,  which  were  ever 
increasing  as  he  incurred  the  greater  displeasure 
of  the  authorities.  He  insisted  on  the  necessity 
of  marriage  of  the  clergy,  on  a  voltmtary  priest- 
hood, and  on  the  injustice  of  demanding  tithes 
from  poor  men.  From  the  headquarters  which 
he  mamtained  in  Essex  his  work  extended  in  all 
directions,  and  he  gradually  became  the  recog- 
nized head  of  an  ever-growing  labor  party,  whose 
sections  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  were 
tmited  by  a  great  band  of  itinerant  priests,  whose 
office  enabled  them  to  travel  unsuspected  in 
every  direction.  While  all  this  was  going  on 
events  were  rapidly  preparing  the  way  for  instir- 
rection.  The  peasants  were  filled  with  what 
Professor  Rogers  calls  a  "religious  socialism." 
The  actual  outbreak  was  delayed  by  several 
causes,  for  the  leaders  were  loath  to  provoke  an 
appeal  to  arms,  tho  as  early  as  1375  they  seem  to 
have  decided  that  it  would  ultimately  be  neces- 
sary. Between  1375  and  1377  riots  were  fre- 
quent, and  the  people  were  held  back  with  great 
aiificulty.  Then  Edward  III.  died,  and  the  hopes 
of  the  popular  party  for  a  better  state  of  things 
were  revived  for  a  short  time,  while  the  troubles 
with  the  French  helped  to  distract  attention  from 
the  troubles  at  home.  But  when  defeat  abroad 
added  to  misery  at  home  was  capped  by  a  fresh 
tax  levy,  to  which  the  poor  were  compelled 
to  contribute  as  much  as  the  rich,  the  suffering 
became  unbearable.  In  the  early  part  of  1381 
Ball  began  sending  letters  to  his  party  every- 
where, saying  that  the  time  for  action  had  come. 
In  April  he  was  imprisoned,  first  in  Maidstone 
jail  and  then  in  the  archbishop's  palace  at  Can- 
terbury; but  his  plans  were  too  well 
Wat  Tvlar*!  *^  *"  ^°  friistrated,  and  in  June 
Baboon  ^^^  storm  burst.  The  people  rose 
simultaneously  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Canterbury,  where  "the 
whole  town  was  of  their  sort,"  was  thrown  open 
to  the  insurgents,  who  plundered  the  archbishop's 
palace  and  released  Ball,  who  thenceforth  became 
the  heart  of  the  movement,  as  Wat  Tyler  was 
its  military  head.  Then  they  moved  on  London, 
occupied  Blackheath  and  Southwark,  and  sent 
their  demands  to  the  king,  at  the  same  time 
crossing  the  bridge  and  burning  the  new  palace 
of  the  hated  John  of  Gaunt  and  the  hospital  of 
St.  John.  The  best  of  order  and  discipline  were 
maintained;  gold  and  silver  vessels  they  smashed 
with  axes,  jewels  they  brayed ;  they  stole  nothing. 
This  was  between  the  nth  and  the  13th  of  June. 
On  the  14th  the  instirgents  insisted  on  a  con- 
ference with  the  king,  and  he  came  forth  from 
the  Tower,  and  met  them  almost  alone  at  Mile 
End,  giving  assent  to  their  demand:  "We  will 
that  you  make  us  free  forever,  ourselves,  our  heirs, 
and  our  lands ;  and  that  we  be  no  more  bond  or  so 
reputed."     He  set  clerks  at  work  writing  charters 
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of  tnantimission,  and  giving  these  to  them,  he 
bade  them  go  home  at  once,  which  many  did,  thus 
weakening  their  strength  through  division.  On 
the  15th,  while  Tyler  was  conferring  with  the 
king  adone,  and  under  the  protection  of  a  safe- 
conduct,  he  was  murdered  by  Walworth,  the 
mayor,  and  the  rebels  having  lost  their  chief  and 
leader,  fell  into  the  stratagem  of  the  king,  who 
put  himself  at  their  head  and  persuaded  them  to 
leave  London  altogether.  Ball  seems  to  have 
made  an  tmsuccessfw  attempt  to  rally  the  peasants 
again ;  but,  being  caught  at  Coventry,  was  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
time.  "The  peasants  were  dispersed  and  de- 
feated," says  Professor  Rogers;  "their  leaders 
were  tried,  sentenced,  and  hanged;  but  the  solid 
fruits  of  victory  rested  with  the  insurgents  of 
Jime,  1381.  Once  in  the  history  of  England  only 
^-once,  perhaps,  only  in  the  history  of  the  world 
^peasants  and  artizans  attempted  to  effect  a 
revolution  by  force.  They  nearly  succeeded — at 
least  they  became  for  a  short  time  the  masters  of 
the  situation.  The  English  laborer,  for  a  century 
or  more,  became  virtually  free  and  constantly 
prosperous." 

Francis  Watts  Leb. 

Rbvbrbncbs:  English  Social  Rtformtrs.  by  H.  de  B.  Gibbiiu, 
London,  1891;  A  Drtam  of  John  Ball,  DV  William  Morris, 
London,  1888;  English  Papmar  Ltadtrs.  by  C.  E.  Maurice, 
London.  1873;  In  an  article  an  John  Ball,  by  James  Gaird- 
ner,  in  Stephen's  Dictionary  of  National  Biography  (London. 
188s).  ana  in  An  Introdnclion  to  English  Economic  History 
and  Thnrji,  by  W.  J.  Ashley  (London,  1893),  a  less  favor- 
able view  IS  taken. 

BALLAHCE,  HOIT.  JOHH:  The  first  Liberal- 
Labor  Premier  of  New  Zealand;  bom  in  1839; 
the  son  of  a  north  Irish  tenant  farmer.  Appren- 
ticed to  a  Dublin  ironmonger,  he  went  to  New 
2^1and  in  1866  and  became  a  sheep  farmer;  soon, 
however,  he  started  a  jeweler's  shop,  and  later  a 
paper.  In  1875  he  was  elected  to  Parliament, 
and  became  a  member  of  the  cabinet  from  1877 
to  1879  and  again  in  1884  and  1887,  and  prime 
minister  from  1801  till  his  imtimely  death  in 
1893.  He  gained  his  popularity  largely  by  being 
the  first  promoter  of  New  Zealand's  present  land 
sjrstem,  m  opposition  to  private  monopoly  in 
land.  He  inaugurated  the  village-settlement  plan 
in  1886;  was  the  author  of  the  first  land- value 
tax  law;  and  took  a  leading  part  for  manhood- 
suffrage.  In  1800  he  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
Liberal  and  the  Labor  leaders;  and  on  becoming 
premier  he  inaugurated  the  era  of  radical  reforms 
with  regard  to  land,  etc.,  which  has  made  New 
Zealana  so  prosperotis. 

BALLOU,  ASm:  Founder  of  Hopedale  Com- 
munity; bom  in  Cimiberland.  R.  I.,  1803.  His 
ancestor,  Maturin  Ballou,  in  1646  aided  in  found- 
ing the  city  of  Providence,  R.  I.  At  eleven  years 
of  age  Adin  Ballou  felt  a  fervor  of  the  Divine 
spirit,  and  at  eighteen  he  preached  his  first  dis- 
course. He  became  a  Universalist,  published 
books  and  pamphlets,  and  edited  many  papers  on 
reformatory  subjects.  In  1841  he  founaed  the 
HopEDALB  Community  in  Massachusetts,  which, 
as  long  as  it  remained  under  his  management, 
succeeded  in  doing  the  good  it  started  out  to 
accomplish.  Ballou  remained  at  its  head  for 
over  ten  years,  but  was  finally  superseded  by  an 
intriguing  business  man,  who  got  the  lead  and 
ruin«l  the  community.  Mr.  Ballott  died  in  1890. 
(For  his  views,  see  Hopbdalb.) 


BALTIMORE,  MD.:  Social  reform  moven 
in  Baltimore  are  characterized  by  qualities  { 
ing  inevitably  out  of  the  somewhat  ui 
position  and  history  of  the  city.  With  a 
negro  population  (a  larger  negro  vote  than 
city  in  tne  union  except  Washington)  the 
has  its  full  share  of  ignorance  and  poverty, 
yet,  descending  from  its  early  history,  tradi 
of  aristocracy  and  in  some  wa; 
Siitorr  '^''dal  relationship  between  the' 
and  the  poor,  which  are  not  com 
in  the  United  States.  Such  rela 
exist  elsewhere  in  the  South,  but  in  many  ■ 
Baltimore  is  not  a  Southern  city.  A  siiui 
favorable  to  commerce  early  developed  a  co: 
erable  foreign  trade  and  local  manufacture, 
trade  of  the  "Baltimore  clipijers"  before  the 
became  famous.  Tho  this  was  cut  off  by  the 
and  hurt  by  the  great  fire  of  1904,  the 
emerged  from  that  experience  to  develop  a 
energetic  commercial  and  industrial  life. 

The  aristocratic  element  came  first.  The  f 
dation  of  Baltimore  in  1829  was  under  the  i 
ence  of  the  proprietary  government  of  Maryl 
It  had  been  the  intention  of  Lord  Baltimore 
first  lord  proprietor,  to  found  a  feudal  state,  lai 
for  Catholics,  tho  Protestants  were  to  be  f re 
dwell  there  and  conduct  their  faith.  Mary 
early  outgrew  this  intention,  but  the  influen< 
its  beginnings  has  never  wholly  disappeared. 
Ignorance,  however,  soon  followed.  Sla' 
was  introduced  and  Maryland  became  a  si 
holding  state.  Strong  influences  from  W 
ineton  as  well  as  in  the  State,. in  period  of 
rebellion,  saved  Maryland  from  seceding, 
large  numbers  of  her  people  sympathized  with 
South  and  many  entered  the  Confederate  ai 
After  the  close  of  the  war  the  proximity  to 
South  induced  many  colored  freedmen  to  sett 
Baltimore,  providing  her  citizens  and  her  c 
merce  with  cheap  labor,  and  her  politicians  wi 
large  element  that  could  be  easily  bought. 
1900  Baltimore  had  a  population  of  508,05; 
whom  79,739  were  colored,  68,600  were  for 
bom,  a  small  proportion  for  the  U.  S.  The  : 
erate  population  was  29,148,  of  which  17,037 1 
colored  and  12,111  "poor  whites."  Such  00 
tions  mean  a  low  standard  of  labor,  and  B. 
more  has  never  been  a  strong  trade-uaion  ( 
Commerce,  however,  has  flourished. 

Equally,   however,  until  recently,  has  pc 

cal  corruption  flourished,  and  Baltimore  pa 

through  a  great  period  of  munic 

ComiptloA  corruption  «i  connection  with  pu 

connivance  with  Senator  Gorm 

Democratic  machine.     In  1885,  b 

ever,   a  Reform   League  was  organized,  an 

fight  upon  corruption   begun.      For  ten  y« 

however,  little  or  no  impression  was  made.     C 

ini895  did  it  succeed,  through  activity  and  wa 

fulness  in  ward  clubs,  in  defeating  the  city 

chine,  and  electing  a  Republican  governor 

U.  S.  senator.     But  this  was  in  part  (tho 

wholly)  a  mere  party  victory.     In  1898,  howe 

a  new  and  progressive  charter  was  obtained, 

ing  into  effect  March  i,  1900. 

Executive  ftmctions  are  vested  in  a  mi 
elected  for  four  years,  a  few  other  officials, 
in    seven    executive    departme 
Uj^        Finance,  Law,  Public  Safety,  IHi 
Charter     Improvements,     Public    Parks 
Squares,    Education,    Charities 
Correction,  Review  and  Assessme 
These  officials  (except  the  controller)  and  h< 
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of  departments  were  appointed  by  the  mayor, 
subject  to  approval  by  tne  Second  House,  givmg, 
therefore,  very  centralized  responsibility,  espe- 
daUy  since  they  may  be  removed  bv  the  mayor, 
at  pleasure,  for  the  first  six  months,  and  aiter 
^t  by  trial  and  for  cause._  The  sole  power 
of  money  appropriations  is  in  a  board  of  esti- 
mates, all  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  people. 
No  money  can  be  appropriated  unless  actually  in 
the  treasury,  a  condition  which  works  for  hon- 
esty, conservatism,  and  against  municipal  oper- 
ations. A  separate  spring  election  has  called 
attention  to  city  conditions  as  apart  from  the 
state  and  oountij,  and  has  resulted  in  the  election 
of  better  councilors.  The  result  has  been  that 
Baltimore  is  almost  tmique  among  the  large 
cities  of  the  U.  S.  in  not  having  the  question  of 
corruption  prominently  up  for  the  last  ten  years. 
Much  of  the  credit  for  this  is  due  to  the  first  mayor 
under  the  new  charter,  Thomas  G.  Hayes. 

The  better  element  of  citizens,  how- 

Hi-i.       ever,  have  largely  helped.     The  Bal- 

2^w_.      timore  Reform  League  is  a  somewhat 

small  and  compact  organization  of 

influential  citizens,  but  a  Municipal 
League,  organized  in  1905,  enrolls  3,000  mem- 
bers. 

It  is  in  part  due  to  Baltimore's  wealth  and  aris- 
tocracy that  the  city,  in  spite  of  many  ignorant 
citiaans,  has  long  ranked  as  one  of  the  foremost 
educational  centers  of  the  cotmtry.  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  opened  in  1876  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  a  Baltimore  merchant,  has  been  a  pioneer 
in  postgraduate  study  and  has  influenced  the 
whole  city.  A  Ronjan  Catholic  seminary  and 
college,  a  woman's  coIle{;e,  two  colored  advanced 
institutions,  besides  various  professional  schools 
and  departments  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
increase  this  influence.  The  Enoch  Pratt  Free 
Library  has  a  00 ,000  volumes  and  several  branches. 
The  Peabody  Institute,  founded  by  George  Pea- 
body,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  his  wealth  in 
Baltimore,  has  145,000  volumes,  art  gallery,  and 
conservatory  of  music.  Public  schools  are  also 
well  developed,  one  of  the  chief  successes  of  the 
new  charter  being  in  its  freeing  of  the  schools 
fnnn  politics  and  the  development  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Charity  has  been  well  or^nized  in  Baltimore. 
A  fine  Federated  Charities  Building  was  opened 
in     1903.     The     Lawrence     House     Settlement 

(founded  1893)  and  the  more  recent 
Charltiai  i'O*^'"*  Point  Social  Settlement  are 
voanuei     ^j^j^g  good  work.     Several  churches 

have  well-appointed  parish  houses 
for  social  work  and  many  now  show  considerable 
institutional  activity. 

The  foUowinpf  are  some  of  the  more  important 
social  and  charitable  institutions: 

Pedemtioa  Charities  Bmldins,  loi  Wat  Saratoga  Street. 

Lawrence  Home,  816  Weat  Lombard  Street. 

Locust  Point  Social  Settlement,  1504  Fort  Avenue. 

Baltimote  Refono  League,  iB  East  Lexington  Street. 

Municipal  Leasue,  i>6  Law  Bmldins. 

Socialist  Headquarten,  101 1  East  Baltimore  Street. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  30s  North  Charies 
Stnet. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Park  Avenue  and 
FiankUn  Street. 

Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  s  16  Park  Avenue. 

State  Board  of  EducaUon,  Cairollton  and  Lafayette  Ave- 
nues. 

Baltimore  Pedetation  of  Labor,  Baltimore  and  North 
Streets. 

Labor  t.cmder,  97  Pranklin  Building. 

Labor  Lyceum,  10 11  East  Baltimore  Street. 

State  Boieaa  of  Ii>d«*t(i«l  Statistics,  100  Equitable 
Bntding. 


BAin>S  OF  HOPE:  Temperance  organizations 
for  juveniles,  estabUshed  tm-oughout  all  English- 
speaking  countries.  In  the  United  States  the  name 
has  been  generally  changed  to  "  Loyal  Temperance 
Legion,"  altho  some  local  organizations  are  con- 
tinued under  the  old  name.  The  Band  of  Hope 
pledge  in  this  country  is  as  follows:  "I  hereby 
solemnly  pledge  myself  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  all  intoxicating  drinks,  including  wine,  beer, 
and  cider,  as  a  beverage ;  from  the  use  of  tobacco 
in  every  form,  and  from  all  profanity." 

The  first  society  called  a  Band  of  Hope  was 
formed  in  Leeds,  England,  in  1847,  more  than  900 
children  taking  the  pledge :  "I  promise  to  abstain 
from  all  intoxicating  drinks  as  beverages."  In 
Great  Britain  there  are  probably  over  3,000  juve- 
nile temperance  societies  of  one  kind  or  other.  In 
185 1  the  first  Band  of  Hope  Union  was  formed. 
Its  sphere  of  work  is  in  Bands  of  Hope,  Stmday- 
schools,  day-schools,  colleges,  orphan  asylums, 
industrial  and  district  schools,  training  ships,  re- 
formatories, and  the  homes  of  the  children.  The 
latest  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the  movement 
shows  that  there  are  nearly  1 5,000  Bands  of  Hope 
and  juvenile  temperance  organizations  in  Great 
Britain,  with  upward  of  30,000  members. 

BAKK  OF  EHGLAKD:  Established  in  1694 
with  a  capital  of  ;£i, 300,000.  It  was  projected 
by  William  Paterson,  a  Scotchman  who  had  had 
business  experience  in  America.  In  18 16  the 
capital  reached  £14.553,000,  the  present  amount, 
with  a  reserve  fund  of  £3,000,000.  Its  issue 
department  is  limited  to  £14,000,000,  tho  this 
may  be  increased  if  other  note-issuing  banks 
discontinue  issues.  The  Bank  of  England  pays 
£180,000  a  year  for  its  exclusive  privileges,  and 
is  paid  £347,000  a  year  (less  charges  of  £134,- 
000)  for  acting  as  the  government's  banker  in 
managing  the  national  debt,  loans,  bonds,  and 
much  of  the  colonial  business.  In  case  of  panic 
the  government  can  permit  the  bank  to  issue 
notes  beyond  the  legal  amount,  and  this  usually 
ends  the  panic.  The  bank  is  controlled  by  a 
governor,  a  deputy,  and  twenty-four  directors, 
elected  by  the  stockholders. 

BANK  OF  VEinCE,  THE:  This  famous  bank, 
which  has  played  an  important  part  in  monetary 
discussion,  dates  according  to  some  from  11 7 1, 
and  according  to  others,  from  1610.  This  is  De- 
cause  the  latter  authorities  deny  that  up  to  1619 
it  was  a  bank  in  any  modem  or  correct  sense  of 
the  word.  Stephen  Colwell,  in  his  "Ways  and 
Means  of  Payment,"  has  made  this  bank  an  ar- 
gument for  the  practicability  of  fiat  money,  tho 
these  conclusions  are  severely  criticized  by  their 
opponents.  Mr.  B.  S.  Heath,  in  his  "Latior  and 
Finance  Revolution,"  says  in  brief: 

Stephen  ColweU's  digest  of  fourteen  authorities  leads  to  the 
followiog  deductions,  as  will  be  seen  by  perusal  of  his  able 
work: 

It  proves  that  there  was  a  national  bank  of  Venice  founded 
on  a  loan  of  9,000,000  ducats  spent  by  the  State  in  1 17 1,  and 
the  bank  existed  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  a  period 
c^  616  years,  during  which  time  it  was  gradually  enlarged  over 
7oaperoent. 

That,  in  1413,  the  4  per  cent  interest  previously  paid  was 
abolished. 

That  all  promise  of  reimbuisement,  other  than  transfer  of 
credit  receipts,  was  abolished. 

That  no  coin  was  kept  as  a  specie  bans  of  credit,  or  for 
strengthening  the  nation. 

That  no  promise  to  pay  any  coin  was  made  after  I4>3,  for 
nearly  400  yean  of  its  continuance. 

That  the  premium  fixt  by  law  of  so  per  cent  premium  over 
the  Venetian  gold  ducat,  so  celebrated  (or  its  nneaess  in  ex* 
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port,  was  a  real  supericaity  of  legal  money  of  account  over  ths 
comino^ty  gold,  and  over  gold  ciirrency. 

That  it  was  not  dependent  on  any  promise  ef  convertibility 
or  redemption  in  ^old,  as  no  claim  for  any  gold  was  acknowl- 
edged in  the  National  Bank. 

That  it  continued  for  nearly  400  years  with  all  these  ex- 
traordinary attributes,  producing  no  financial  derangements 
and  no  opposition:  but,  on  the  contrary,  grew  until  it  ex- 
ceeded the  money  per  capita  of  any  nation  in  Europe,  ancient 
and  modern,  and  was  the  niide  of  Venice,  the  envy  of  Europe. 

That  it  only  fell  when  Napoleon  conquered  Venice,  when  it 
had  reached  an  issue  exceeding  $16,000,000  of  government 
credit  or  money  for  aoo.ooo  people,  excluding  the  dependen- 
cies of  Venice. 

On  the  other  hand.  Professor  Dunbar,  in  Pal- 
grave's  "Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,"  ^ves 
an  account  different  in  several  essentia^  points. 
According  to  him,  the  bank  was  simply  a  bank 
of  deposit  imder  public  officers.  In  16 19  it  was 
chatiged  into  the  Banco  del  Giro,  long  known  as 
the  Bank  of  Venice.  It  received  funds  both  for 
the  State  and  individtials,  making  a  small  charge 
for  holding  private  deposits.  Tran.*fers  were 
made  upon  the  books  by  the  order  of  depositors ; 
bills  of  exchange  were  paid,  and  the  tender  of 
payment  for  any  sum  not  less  than  100  ducats 
could  not  be  refused.  Loans  to  the  government 
compelled  it  to  suspend  more  than  once,  espe- 
cially from  1717-39.  For  the  greater  part  of  its 
existence,  however,  it  received  or  paid  out  cash 
on  demand.  It  kept  its  accounts  in  ducats  banco, 
which  had  no  corresponding  coin,  but  were 
credited  or  redeemed  by  the  bank  as  might  be 
required  at  an  advance  of  ao  per  cent,  above 
the  ducat  ejfectivo  of  the  mint.  Whatever  be 
the  origin  of  this,  it  seems  finally  to  have  repre- 
sented a  mere  difference  of  denomination. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING:  A  bank  may  be 
defined  as  an  institution  for  receiving  money  at 
or  without  interest,  for  loaning,  discounting,  or 
transmitting  money,  and  sometimes  for  issuing 
notes.  (See  Savings -Banks;  Coopbrativb 
Banks;  Currency.) 

I. — General  History 

The  name  "bank"  is  derived  from  the  Italian 
banco,  a  bench,  from  the  benches  in  the  markets 
on  which  the  early  money-changers  were  wont  to 
sit.  Passing  by  obscure  references  to  money- 
lenders and  ustirers  on  Assyrian 
Earlr  »«i«i~  tablets  in  Egyptian  records  and  clas- 
^  sic  and  sacred  literature,  the  origin 

of  modem  banking  is  largely  to  be 
foimd  in  Florence,  altho  the  Bank  op  Vknicb 
was  the  first  real  bank.  The  names  of  the  Bardi , 
Acciajuoli,  Peruzzi,  Pitti,  and  Medici  were  famous 
throughout  Europe.  In  1345  the  Bardi  and  the 
Penizzi,  the  two  greatest  mercantile  houses  in 
Italy,  failed.  Edward  _  III.  owed  the  Bardi 
900,000  gold  florins,  which  his  war  with  Prance 
prevented  him  from  paying;  and  the  King  of 
Sicily  owed  them  100,000  gold  fl.  The  deposits 
of  citizens  and  strangers  with  the  Bardi  were 
550,000  gold  fl.  The  Peruzzi  were  owed  600,000 
gold  fl.  by  Edward  III.  and  100,000  bv  the  King 
of  Sicily,  and  the  deposits  they  owed  their  cus- 
tomers were  350,000  gold  fl.  The  fall  of  these 
two  great  pillars  of  credit  involved  that  of  mul- 
titudes of  other  smaller  establishments.  The 
city,  however,  recovered  from  this  terrible  dis- 
aster, and  we  find  that  between  1430-33  seventy- 
six  bankers  at  Florence  lent  4,865,000  gold  fl. 
At  one  time  Florence  is  said  to  have  had  eighty 
bankers,  but  not  any  publip  bank. 


The  first  bank  to  be  established  on  really 

em  principles  as  a  bank  issuing  notes  pa 

to  bearers  at  sip;ht  is  the  Bank  of  Swede: 

tabhshed  by  a  Swede  named  '. 

OoatiBaiitia  st"*c.l«.  >n  1656.     Its  ftrst  banl 

^~™~  was  issued  m  1658.     This  ban 

Tb^»M^     came  the  Riks  Bank  (National  1 

a     q{  Sweden  in  1688,  and  still  c 

oin   btisiness   as  such.     Bankii 

Germany,  save  for  the  great  Bank  of  Han: 

presents  little  of  interest.     Each  German 

had  its  own  banking  laws  and  banks  of  issue 

fined  mainly  to  its  own  neighborhood. 

the  tmification  of  the  empire  by  an  act  of  i 

the  Bank  of  Germany  was  established,  and  t 

two  banks  were  recognized  as  possessing  rig 

uncovered  issue  of  135,000,000  marks,  the 

of  Germany  being  allowed  250,000,000  mk. 

state  itself  has  the  right  of  issue  of  120,0c 

mk.  in  small  denominations.     France  has 

large  banks  besides  the  Bank  of  Prance,  a 

others  the  Comptoir  d'Escompte,  founded 

the  Credit  Foncier  and  Credit  Mobilier,  185 

Credit  Lyonnais,  1863 ;  the  Soci^t^  GSn^rale, 

England    has    many    old    banks.     Say; 

Courteney:  "The  still  existing  bank  of  M 

Smith  &  Co.,  of  Nottingham,  the  parent  ( 

London    establishment    of    W 

Ti.,fci„     Smith,   Payne  &  Smiths,  claii 

j^    ■     have  been  established  in  i68f 

BbSmH     5™H  OJ*^.  S."^   (Messrs.  B 
.BUB*«w     caye  4  Co)  <jates  from  17SC 

Hull  Old  Bank  (Messrs.  Pease  i 

from  1754;  and  many  other  country  banks 

back  tneir  history  to  the  latter  hdff  of  thi 

century.     It  is  believed  that  all  these  ba 

issued  their  own  notes  payable  to  bearer  at 

of  their  business;  and  they  were  not  very 

pulous  in  regard  to  the  magnitude  of  the 

for  which  they  were  given.    The  Bank  of  En 

had  not  issued  any  notes  for  less  than  £11 

viotisly  to  1759,  when  it  conmienced  the  isi 

;^io  notes;  but  the  cotmtry  bankers  put  in  ci 

tion  notes  for  such  small  sums  that  Parlit 

enacted,  in  177s.  that  none  should  be  issu< 

less  than  £1.     In  1777  this  minimum  limi 

further  raised  to  £$,  but  in  spite  of  this  restr 

the  number  and  the  amount  of  the  issues  < 

cotmtry  bankers  soon  became  dangerously 

tiplied." 

In  179a  there  were  said  to  have  been  350 1 

In  the  panic  of  1792-93,  about  300  bank 

pended  payments,  and  50  were  totally  desti 

After  the  panic,  however,  banks  gradually  1 

plied  till  1825,  when  the  circulation  of  no 

less  than  £$  was  forbidden.     Joint-stock  1 

with  any  number  of  partners  were  allow 

issue,  but  did  not  multiply  a^ain  till  183 

when  there  was  a  rush  into  banking,  leading 

passage  of  the  Banking  Act  of  1844.  (See  Ba 

England.) 

n. — Bankine  in  the  United  States  to  the  1 
of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 

As  early  as  1690  the  colony  of  Massach 
issued  bills  of  credit,  making  the  paper 
tender  for  taxes  and  other  debts,  the  notes 
payable  to  the  bearer  on  dei 
Tms  was  five  years  before  the  < 
lishment  of  the  Bank  of  Eni 
and  William  Paterson,  the  fat! 
that  bank,  had  been  in  the  co 
and  studied  the  Massachusetts  experiment. 
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issuing  of  biUs  of  credit  was  repeated  with  various 
modifications  by  Massachusetts  and  the  other 
colonies  through  all  their  history.  (See  Currbncy.) 

lo  >73C  >  land  bank  and  a  specie  bank,  according  to  modern 
^■wV^Wg  niethods,  were  started  in  Massachusetts.  The  latter, 
however,  cloced  in  1740,  when  Parliament  extended  the  old 
joint^tock  Companies'  Act  (passed  after  the  South  Sea 
Babble.  1730)  to  the  colonies;  the  former  bank,  however, 
•tngKlins  and  battling  for  its  life  for  the  next  ten  years. 

Dec.  II.  1T81.  Congress  chartered  the  Bank  of  North  Amer- 
ica in  PnilaoelpUa.     It  had  a  capita]  of  $400,000,  and  took 
its  origin  in  a  union  of  dtixens  of  Philadelphia,  formed  to 
supply  the  army  with  rations.     They  were 
allowed  to  issue  notes  to  buy  the  articles  re- 
HanV  of      quired.     Congress    ordered    bills    drawn    on 
Vmtii        American  ministers  abroad  to  be  deposited  in 
.    ~Tr        the  bank  as  a  guarantv  of  payment;  $70,000 
MMfBUt      in  specie  were  subscribed  by  individuals  in 
178s,  and  the  remainder  by  the  government, 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  a  foreign  loan.     It 
issued  convertible  notes,  redeemable  in  Spanish  dollars:  but 
the  people  were  slow  to  take  them.     However,  it  made  large 
ifividends,  and  was  attacked  by  a  rival,  which  it  was  obliged  to 
alMorb. 

The  first  bank  of  the  United  States  under  the 
Constitution  was  chartered  by  Congress  in  1791. 
The  capital  was  $10,000,000.  One  fifth  of  the 
stock  was  owned  by  the  United  States  and  $8 .000  ,- 
000  by  the  people.  Six  of  the  eight  millions  were 
government  indebtedness ;  and  $2 ,000,000,  money. 
Notes  of  the  bank  were  made  receivable  for  all 
obligations  due  the  government  for  twenty  years, 
or  during  the  life  of  the  charter.  The  bank  al- 
ways paid  coin  when  demanded,  but  the  notes 
were  legal  tender  to  the  government,  and,  there- 
fore, satisfactory  to  the  people,  whether  the  bank 
Said  coin  or  not.  This  was  made  plain  by  the 
iw,  and  was  demonstrated  in  the  last  four  }rears 
of  the  life  of  the  charter,  when  the  most  bitter 
controversy  was  carried  on  between  the  bank 
and  the  president  and  cabinet.  When  the  time 
came  to  renew  its  charter  (181 1),  ninety  state 
banks  had  grown  up  to  oppose  it.  It  had  been 
suctessful,  and  paid  8  or  10  per  cent  a  year  to  its 
stockholders.  It  was  charged  that  the  bank 
controlled  elections  in  the  state,  and  was  then 
laboring  to  control  those  of  the  nation.  Reports 
charging  the  bank  with  corruption,  and  even  in- 
solvency, were  circulated,  and  the  charter  was 
not  renewed. 

The  following  table,  from  the  report  of  the 
Controller  of  the  Currency  for  1892,  pves  a  con- 
venient risumf  of  the  banks  in  the  United  States 
in  the  period  we  are  now  considering: 

Sracn,  Cwculatioh,  Capital,  and  Numbbs  or  Banks  in 
TBB  U.  S..  1774-1804 


Ybab 


1774. 
1784. 

I7»4- 
t8e4. 


No.  of 
banks 


3 

17 
SO 


Specie      Circulation 


$4,000,000 
lo.ooo.eoo 
s  1,500.000 
17,500,000 


$s,oeo.< 
>i,6oo.< 
i4,ooo,( 


Capital 


$3,roo.ooo 
18,000,000 
39,500,000 


Banking  of  the  wildest  kind  was  now  the  rule.    After  1805 
notes  were  allowed  for  sums  under  $5,  and  finally  were  issued 
as  low  as  for  twenty-five  cents.     Specie  was 
driven  out.     A  crash  came  in  1809.     Severe 
J^gn  ISOO  to  bank  laws  were   passed.     In  18 1]  the  New 
^^_  «^-  of   England  Bank  was  chartered  as  a  bank  of 
*"^'I    ,,,      redemption  at  Boston,  in  order  to  keep  the 
a»  XoMlIiOll  paper  of   the  adjacent   county  at  par.     It 
dio  this,  but  was  unpopular,  and  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Suffolk  bank  system. 
The  note  cimilaticn  of  the  banks  of  the  country  is  esti- 
matMl,  in  iSri,  by  Gallatin,  at  $46,000,000.     The  country 
being  at  war,  $57,000,000  were  borrowed  by  the  government 
from  1811  to  f8r4.     Treasury  notes  for  one  year  were  issued 
in  181  >  to  the  amount  of  $3,000,000:  in  1813,  to  $6,000,000; 
and  in  18  r4,  to  $8,000,000.     Silver  flowed  to  New  England, 
lo  1814  all  the  banks  save  those  in  New  England  suspended 


?tymeat.  Notes  were  depreciated  from  so  to  50  per  cent, 
be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  now  begas  to  be  engaged  in 
the  money  mfrket.  He  tried  to  get  the  tanks  to  come  to 
some  agreement.  He  ordered  that  taxes  should  be  received 
only  in  specie,  treasury  notes,  or  notes  of  banks  which  re- 
ceived treasury  notes  at  par.  Madison  recommended  another 
national  bank. 

The  second  United  States  bank  was  finallv 
opened  Jan.  i,  181 7.  It  began  business  with 
$1,400,000  in  specie,  $14,000,000  in  stocks,  and 
the  rest  in  stock  notes.  It  was  to  have  a  capital 
of  $7 ,000,000.  A  second  instalment  of  $2,800,000 
was  soon  due,  but  only  $32,400  was  paid  in  specie, 
the  rest  mainly  from  notes  or  discounts  of  the 
bank  itself.  The  third  instalment  was  stiU 
worse.  The  bank  discounted  its  own  stock  at 
par  to  pay  the  instalment.  In  Aug.,  1817,  the 
Dank  discounted  its  own  stock  at  125.  The 
facilities  for  stock-jobbing  were  used.  Congress 
resolved  that  after  Feb.  20,  1817,  only  specie, 
treasury  notes,  and  notes  of  specie-paying  banks 
ought  to  be  taken  by  the  national  treasury.  The 
banks  refused  to  resume  before  July,  1817.  The 
Western  banks  were  still  comparatively  sound. 
The  Southern  banks  had  become  inflated.  The 
inflation  was  increased  during  the  year  by  the 
government  paying  ofl  $11,000,000  of  the  public 
securities  held  by  the  banks.  The  note  circula- 
tion at  this. time  is  estimated  at  $100,000,000. 
By  March,  18 18,  the  discotmts  of  the 
The  Baeond  U"'tsd  States  Bank  were  $43 ,000,000 
Kational  — $11,000,000  on  stocks.  It  had 
n,„y  $2,000,000  in  specie.  It  had  now 
eighteen  branches,  but  only  $3,000,- 
000  of  specie  in  them  all.  Its  opera- 
tions in  the  West  drew  that  region  into  the 
' '  golden  "  age.  The  bank  now  bought  $7 ,000,000 
bullion  in  the  West  Indies.  Fifteen  months  after 
it  was  started  it  was  doubtful  if  the  bank  was 
solvent.  In  November,  Cong^ress  appointed  a 
committee  of  investigation,  which  reported  un- 
favorably; but  Congress  would  not  respond,  forty 
members  being  stockholders.  The  bank  now 
took  energetic  measures  to  save  itself,  and  in 
seventy  days  was  solvent,  but  had  ruined  the 
community.  In  Aug.,  18 19,  there  were  20,000 
seeking  work  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  similar  state 
of  things  existed  in  other  cities.  Land  in  Penn- 
sylvania was  worth,  in  1809,  $38  per  acre;  in  1815, 
$150;  in  1819,  $35.  The  note  circtilation  of  the 
country  in  xlia  was  about  $45,000,000;  in  1817, 
$100,000,000;  in  1819,  $4$,ooo,ooo.  Financial 
distress  was  general  and  lasted  till  1833.  Money 
was  plentiful  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had  no 
debts  to  vay,  as  they  would  not  invest.  In  1833 
the  circulation  of  the  United  States  Bank  was 
very  low — $4,081,843;  but  there  was  a  great 
creation  of  banks,  and  the  bank  began  to  expand 
and  receive  the  notes  of  all  its  branches. 

In  1826  there  was  dulness  and  reaction  through- 
out the  year.     In  1827  money  was  plentiful,  and 
continued  so  with  some  changes  till  1831.     Presi- 
dent  Jackson    commenced    his    attack    on    the 
United  States  Bank  in  his  first  message  (1829). 
About  1830  American  securities  began  to  attract 
English  investments,  in  canals,  steamboats,  and, 
later,  in  railroads.     Currency,  however,  became 
more  and  more  of  a  political  issue. 
—1^  ^i^„^    Jackson  committed  his  party  to  hard 
War  IMS-  ""lo^ey.     In  1832  the  tfnited  States 
1836        Bank   petitioned    for  a   renewal  of 
its  charter,  which  was  to  expire  in 
1836.     The  bill  passed  both  Houses, 
but  was  vetoed  by  the  president.     A  violent  war- 
fare was  now  begun  by  the  bank.   It  is  certain 
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that  the  bank  had  paid  little  heed  to  the  laws  of 
the  state  or  of  prudence,  expanding  or  contract- 
ing according  to  will.  In  183a  Jackson  defeated 
Clay  by  j88  to  49  in  the  electorm  college.  In  his 
message  in  Dec.,  i83»,  he  recommended  the  sale 
of  the  $7,000,000  stock  of  the  United  States  Bank 
which  was  owned  by  the  nation,  and  an  investiga- 
tion into  the  bank.  Bank  shares  fell  from  1 1 3  to 
104,  but  recovered  to  112  on  a  favorable  report 
of  the  treasury  agent.  This  report  showed 
$79,000,000  assets  and  $37,000,000  liabilities, 
besides  $3  5 ,000 ,000  capital  and  $  7 ,000 ,000  stirplus. 
But  when  the  government  desired  to  pay  the 
3  per  cents  in  Jtuy,  183a,  the  bank  agreed  to  pay 
the  interest  on  them  if  the  payment  might  be 
delayed  so  long.  It  then  negotiated'  a  loan  of 
$5,000,000  from  Barings,  the  reason  given  being 
fear  of  the  cholera.  Tins  caused  fear  for  the  pub- 
lic deposits,  but  a  resolution  that  they  were  safe 
was  carried,  through  the  influence  of  the  bank, 
109  to  46.  After  Congress  adjourned  (Sept.  33, 
1833),  the  president  ordered  Mr.  Duane,  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  remove  the  public 
deposits  fh>m  the  bank.  He  refused,  and  was 
replaced  by  Mr.  Taney,  who  did  it.  The  order 
was  that  the  collectors  should  send  no  more  de- 
posits to  it,  but  to  state  banks.  There  was  no 
sudden  transfer,  but  it  was  proposed  to  withdraw 
at  intervals.  The  bank  began  war,  and  began  to 
draw  in  its  loans.  On  the  assembling  of  Congress, 
the  Senate  resolved  (38  to  18)  that  the  presi- 
dent had  usurped  unconstitutional  powers.  The 
House  never  noticed  the  resolution,  but  resolved 
(134  to  83)  that  the  bank  charter  should  not  be 
renewed.  The  contraction  of  the  money  market 
caused  great  distress.  It  was  stated  that  the 
bank  caused  this  to  obtain  a  renewed  charter. 
It  was  claimed  that  they  loaned  to  a  select  few 
who  reloaned  at  tistuious  rates.  The  aggregate 
amoimt  of  loans,  however,  steadily  decreased  all 
these  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  bank  war  went  on.  The  bank, 
finding  that  it  could  not  coerce  the  people,  and 
that  smaller  banks  were  taking  its  place,  changed 
its  policy  and  expanded.  President  Jackson  usmg 
this  as  a  proof  thdt  it  had  tumecessarily  con- 
tracted before.  The  president  induced  many 
of  the  states  to  pass  laws  forbidding  the  issue 
of  small  notes,  and  this  largely  favored  converti- 
bility. These  were  times  when  cotton  could 
command  good  prices,  and  railroad  and  other  in- 
vestments and  speculation  were  good.  The  public 
debt  was  now  nearly  extinguished.  On  Jtuy  1 1 , 
1836,  the  president  issued  the  famous  Specie 
Circular,  by  which  he  ordered  agents  for  the  sale 
of  public  lands  to  take  specie  only.  Congress  in 
December  passed  an  act  rescinding  this,  but  it 
did  not  become  law,  the  president  not  signing  it. 
The  United  States  Bank  not  being  able  to  renew 
its  charter,  now  obtained  a  charter  from  Pennsyl- 
vania— by  bribery,  as  it  was  asserted.  It  had  not 
yet  paid  back  the  government  stock  or  the  divi- 
dends which  it  held  for  contracting  a  loan  with 
France  that  finally  never  materialized.  It  con- 
tinued to  reissue  the  notes  of  the  old  United  States 
Bank  which  it  received.  Gold,  being  forced  on 
the  market  in  this  country,  came  here  from  Eng- 
land. In  April,  1 836 ,  the  gold  reserve  in  the  Bank 
of  England  began  to  lower,  and  this  continued  all 
summer.  Nowhere  had  paper  money  been  more 
in  use  than  in  the  South.  In  March,  1837,  several 
New  Orleans  houses  failed.  Next,  the  pressure 
was  felt  in  New  York,  and  then  became  general. 
There  were  100  failtwes  in  New  York  in  March, 


and  the  losses  were  $is.ooo,ooo.     In   1 
meeting  was   held   in   New  York,    addi 

Webster.     He  laid    the    tro 

Tha  Fanifl   *^*  government  interfering  v 

«<  1M7      currency  and  to  the  Specie  C 

A  committee  of  fifty  was  seni 

president  (Van  Biu-en)  to  ask 
rescinding.  The  committee,  in  its  address 
of  350  fimures  and  30,000  individuals  dis< 
by  their  employers,  and  they  laid  it  all 
effort  to  put  metallic  in  place  of  paper  cu 
But  they  could  obtain  nothing  from  the  pr< 
In  May  the  New  York  banks  suspended  in  1 
a  law  being  passed  allowing  them  to  stispi 
one  year.  Suspenuion  became  general  t 
the  Union.  Specie  was  driven  out  of  the  c 
and  all  kinds  of  notes  circulated  instead 
New  York  banks  then  began  to  contract 
ready  to  restune.  Nearly  all  the  banks 
money  by  the  suspension,  and  paid  good  div 
during  the  year.  In  1838,  Congress  passed 
forbidding  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the 
States  from  using  the  old  United  States 
notes.  On  May  10,  1838,  most  of  the  ba 
New  York  City  and  in  the  Union  resume 
Bank  of  England  sending  $1 ,000,000  to  aid 
There  was  a  general  revival  of  trade,  but 
not  permanent.  Gold  in  the  Bank  of  Ei 
again  declined.  The  Bank  of  Belgium 
The  Bank  of  England  borrowed  ;£3, 500,000 
Bank  of  France.  During  the  same  year  the 
of  the  United  States  became  involved  in  ( 
speculation.  Several  banks,  especially  ii 
South  and  West,  failed.  The  management 
United  States  Bank  became  reckless.  It 
from  $10,000,000  to  $30,000,000,  and  tri 
borrow  of  various  banks  in  Europe.  On  0< 
1839,  it  failed,  and  carried  with  it  all  the 

of  the  South  and  West.     Three 

WUMnraad  ^^^^  ^^^  forty-three  out  of  850  1 

ZJziJ2mi  »»  the   Union  closed  entirely, 

•"""^  63    partially.     Some   $3,ooo,o< 

government  deposits  were  lost, 
suspension  lasted  by  law  till  Jan.  15,  1841 
soon  as  the  bank  opened  again  a  run  on  it 
menced,  and  it  suspended  finally  Feb.  4,  1841 
capital  was  a  total  loss,  the  shareholders  n 
ing  nothing.  But  all  the  creditors  and  a1 
circulating  notes  were  paid  in  full,  principa 
interest,  and  the  United  States  Treasury  cl< 
some  $6,000,000  above  the  $7,000,000  origi 
paid  in. 

When  it  failed  the  Bank  of  the  United  S 
owed  the  Bank  of  England  $23,000,000. 
failure,  and,  above  all,  the  repudiation  of  in( 
edness  by  several  states  ruined  American  c 
abroad,  and  cost  the  bank  many  friends  here. 

In  1840  the  Independent  Treasury  Act  wu  pasnd,  | 
the  government  the  custody  of  its  own  funds.  It  wu 
accomplished  after  a  severe  struggle,  as  it  withdrew  the  j 
funds  trom  use  as  banking  capital. 

NuMBBK  OF  Banks  in  the  U.  S.,  thbik  Capital,  it 
THE  Years  18 11-40 


Year 


181 1. 
1830 
1840 


No.        Capital       Circulation       Spec 


89 
330 
7" 


$51,790,601 
145,192,368 
3S8,449.69> 


SaS,  too.ooo 
61,373,898 
106,968,573 


S1S.40 
aa.ii 
33,10 


Among  the  new  measures  were  the  Suffolk  Bank  oil 
Massachusetts,  and  the  New  York  Safety-Fund  Syi 
The  Suffolk  Bank  plan  was  merely  on  wnogenKnt  wh< 
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that  bank  «M  made  the  channel  through  which  all  note* 
of  Neir  England  banks  that  found  their  way  to  Boeton,  as 
most  of  them  naturally  did,  were  at  once  forwarded  to  the 
iiiufn  for  redemption.  The  New  York  Safety-Fund  System, 
which  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  present  national  banking 
plan,  required  each  bank  to  depoait,  with  the  banking  depart* 
ment  of  the  state,  securities  consisting  of  federal  or  state 
stacks,  or  bonds  and  mortgages,  which,  in  case  of  the  failure 
of  the  bank,  were  sold,  and  the  proceeds  applied  to  the  liquida- 
tioo  of  its  debts. 

From  1844  things  began  to  naend.     Railroads  were  rapidly 

developed,  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  added 

another  powerful  element  to  the  industrial 

•  >»  ..<u>    development.     Our     credit     abroad     slowly 

UW-lBoO   mended.     By    1854    it    was    estimated    that 

Siao,ooo.ooo    of   state,    railway,    and    other 

bondi  were  held  abroad,  and  in  1857.  (400.- 

eee.oeo.     Bank-notes  expanded.    G61d  was  exported:  cur- 

itncy  set  tomrard  the  financial  centers,  the  country  banks 

keeping  their  halanrwi  generally  in  New  York. 

The  following  tables  from  the  report  of  the 
Controller  of  the  Currency  for  189a,  give  the 
position  of  the  state  banks  from  1 834-63 : 


YSAR 


1834 
1839 
1844 

1849 

>854 

l8S9 
1863 


No.  of 
banks 


506 
840 

x.ioS 
1.476 
1.466 


Banks  and 

•Ra  wiring 


to  serve  as  the  basis,  support,  and  limit  of  Ameri- 
can money.  But  there  was  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion to  every  description  of  banks  of  issue  in- 
herited from  the  experience  of  reckless  banking. 
It  was  finally  favored  only  under  pressure  of  war 
necessity.  Secretary  Chase,  in  his  first  annual 
report  (1861),  discust  the  advantages  of  a  na- 
tional banking  system  substantially  as  finaUy 
adopted.     But  the  cotmtry  was  not  ready. 

In  December  of  1862,  Secretary  Chase  again 
urged  upon  Congress  the  advantages 
of  a  national  banking  system,  and 
reiterated  the  danger  of  United 
States  notes.  Meanwhile,  the  senti- 
ment in  and  out  of  Congress  had 
rapidly  changed  in  favor  of  the  prop- 
osition, and  on  Feb.  25,  1863,  a  bill, 
recommended  by  Senator  Sherman  and  favorably 
reported  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  upper 


FrsMnt 

Vational 

BuUng 


Capital  stock 


$100,005,944 
3'7.i3'.Sii 
110,871,056 
107.309.36  z 
301.376.071 
401,976.141 
405.045.819 


Circulation 


Liabilities 

Deposits 


♦94.839.s70 
13s. 170.995 
75. '67.646 
114.743.415 
104.689.107 
193.306,818 
>38.677.ii8 


(75.666,086 

? 0,940, 146 
4,550,785 
91.178,613 
188, 188,744 
159.568.178 
393,686,116 


Due  to  banks 


Si6,6oi,i93 
S3.135.508 
31.998,014 
30,095,366 
50.311,161 
68.115,651 

100,516,517 


Other 
liabilities 


161.946,148 

5.841,010 

6,706.357 

13.439.s76 

15.048.417 

S3.814.145 


RSSOURCSS 

Ybab 

Loans  and 
discounts 

Stocks 

Due  from 
banks,  etc. 

Real  estate, 
etc. 

Notes  of 
other  banks 

Specie  fund 

Specie 

Other 
resources 

»}34 

1839 

•544 

1849 

»;54 

1859 

»«63 

$314. 1 19.499 
491.178,015 
s64.905.814 
33>.3>3.I9S 

557,397.779 

(6.>>3,i95 
36.118,464 
11.858,570 
S3,57i,S7S 
44,350.330 
63.S01.449 
180.508,160 

ti7.3>9.fi45 
S1.M.3S7 
35.860.930 
31,118,407 
55.S»6.o8s 
78.144.987 
9A.934.451 

1 10,850.090 
16,607,831 
31,510,863 
17.491.809 
11.367.471 
15.976.497 
31.880,495 

$11,154,919 
S7,37i,966 
11.671.473 
11,708,016 
11,659,066 
18,858,189 
58,164,318 

$16,641,753 

3,611,567 

6,719,980 

8.680.4B3 

15.579.953 

16.808.891 

46.171.518 

$45,139,673 

49.898,169 

43.* '9.368 

59.410.1s} 

104.537.8 18 

101,117.369 

$'.713,547 

18,351,148 

11,153.603 

7.965.463 

7.S89.830 

8.3>3.04i 

11,003,443 

UL — The    War   Period   and   the    Hational 
Banking  System 

When  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  began,  the 
paper  in  circulation  in  the  country  was  about 
|]oo,ooo,ooo — about  three  fotirtlra  among  the 
loyal  states.  The  specie  available  was  estimated 
at  $375,000,000.  The  opinion  was  that  the  war 
would  be  short.  In  1862,  Congress  authorized  the 
issue  of  $150,000,000  in  notes,  of  which  $50,000,- 
000  was  for  withdrawal  of  the  demand  notes. 
This  was  the  famous  Legal  Tender  Act.  The 
notes  were  legal  tender  except  for  imposts  on 
duties  and  interest  on  the  public  debt.  The 
friends  of  these  "greenbacks  claim  that  it  was 
this  limitation  which  caused  them  to  depreciate; 
but  we  are  here  only  concerned  with  the  fact  and 
its  bearing  on  the  banking  system.  (See  Currbn- 
cr.)  Whateverbe  the  reason,  they  did  depreciate. 
Albert  Gallatin,  in  a  famous  proposition,  ad- 
vocated a  prohibitory  tax  on  existing  bank-notes 
and  the  establishment  of  a  currency  founded  on 
public  stock,  or  possibly  mortgages  on  real  estate. 
John  J.  Knox,  m  his  excellent  review  of  the  na- 
tional banking  system,  ascribes  the  first  sugges- 
tion of  its  underlying  principles  to  an  unlaiown 
writer  in  The  Analectic  Magatine,  who,  in  1815, 
a  period  of  utter  demoralizatfon  in  our  currency, 
aavocated  a  83rstem  in  which  public  funds  were 


House  became  law.  The  vote  taken  in  the  Senate 
Feb.  12  stood  23  to  21 ;  that  of  the  House,  taken 
Feb.  30,  78  to  64,  the  president  signing  five  days 
later. 

It  is  needless  to  remark,  in  view  of  the  immense  personal 
financial  interests  involved  and  the  prejudices  to  be  overcome, 
that  the  discussion  of  the  bill  was  decidedly  warm.  The 
ablest  arguments  for  and  against  were  those  made  in  the 
upper  House  by  Senators  Sherman  and  Collamer,  the  latter 
of  Vermont.  By  this  law  any  association  of  five  or  more 
persons  was  aut honied  upon  deposit  of  registered  or  coupon 
bonds  to  the  minimum  amount  of  $50,000  to  receive  90  per 
cent  of  the  par  value  of  the  same  in  bank-notes,  which,  being 
properiy  signed,  were  receivable  for  all  government  dues, 
except  duUes  on  imports,  and  were  payable  on  all  govern- 
ment debts,  except  interest  on  bonds.  In  compensation  for 
the  issue  privilege,  hanks  organized  under  this  act  were  re- 
quired to  pay  a  tax  on  circulation^  the  rate  being  fixed  at  i 
per  cent  by  amendatory  legislation  m  1864.  Each  association 
was  required  to  conform  to  the  law  of  its  own  state  in  the 
matter  of  interest  rates,  and  was  compelled  to  maintain  a 
special  reserve  for  its  notes  and  deposits,  and  to  redeem  cir- 
culation at  the  place  of  issue. 

The  amount  of  circulation  was  fixed  at  $300,000^000,  to 
be  distributed  throughout  the  states,  territories,  and  District 
of  Columbia,  one  half  in  proportion  to  the  population,  the 
remaining  half  in  proportion  to  banking  capital  and  business 
needs.  The  law  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  finance  bureau,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  to  be  an  officer  called  the  Controller  of  the 


WoiUiur 
Xafhod 


Cunency,  who  was  giyen  general  oversight  of 
The 


the  entire  system.     The  original  bill  has  been 

repeatedly  amended,  yet  its  leading  features, 

with  certain   important   exceptions,   remain 

valid  to-day;  the  tnindpal  changes  being  made  the  next  ^rear, 

providing  (or  redemption  in  certain  spedSed  leading  citiaa, 
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excluding  coupon  bond*  from  the  list  of  aecuritiea,  incrouing 
the  minimum  oS  capital  from  tso.ooo  to  Izoo.ooo.  and  pro- 
viding for  the  easy  conversion  of  state  banks. 

The  bill  had  received  the  president's  approval  Feb.  a}, 
1863,  but  it  was  nearly  four  months  then  biuore  a  bank  was 
ormnized  under  it,  and  five  before  one  was  opened  in  the  city 
01  New  York,  lip  to  Dec.  10,  186],  only  134  had  been  in- 
corporated, and  up  to  Nov.  ><,  1864.  only  584,  of  which  r68 
were  state  banks,  leorganised  under  the  national  law.  It  is 
obvious  that  \ip  to  this  time  the  state  banks  had  continued  to 
supply  the  major  part  of  the  currency  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Fesaenden  had  now  become  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Mr.  McCulloch  Controller  of  the  Currency,  and  they 
agreed  in  opinion  that  the  time  had  come  when  it  was  neces- 
sary to  discriminate  against  the  state  banks  in  some  manner 
if  the  good  to  be  hoped  from  the  national  system  was  to 
be  rudised.  State-bank  systems  were  antagonistic  to  the 
national  system,  and  they  should  not  be  iulTered  to  exist  un- 
checked and  uncontrolled.  It  was  indispensable  to  the 
financial  success  of  the  treasury  that  the  currency  of  the 
country  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  government,  and 
this  could  not  be  the  case  so  long  as  state  institutions  had  the 
right  to  flood  the  cotmtr^  with  tneir  issues.  So  thought  these 
cnncers;  and  under  their  recommendation  Congress  was  in- 
duced to jpass  an  act,  approved  March  3,  1865,  which  pro- 
vided. "  That  every  national  banking  association,  state  bank, 
or  state  banking  association,  shall  pay  a  tax  of  10  per 
centum  on  the  amount  of  the  notes  m  any  state  bank  or 
state  banking  association  paid  out  by  them  after  the  first 
day  of  July,  1866."  This  act  has  in  substance  been  continued 
to  this  day,  and  is  now  in  force.  Under  and  in  consequence 
of  it  state  Danks  of  issue  have  ceased  to  exist. 

Until  recently,  the  cotintry  has  had  a  period 
of  changes  in  the  currency  rather  than  in  oanks 
or  banking.  (See  Currency.)  The  failure  of  the 
important  house  of  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.  in  1873  pre- 
cipitated a  crisis,  but  the  holders  of  national 
bank-notes  were  protected  by  the  treasury  de- 
posits.    (See  Crises.) 

More  recently,  owing  to  the  silver  question 
(see  Silver),  there  has  been  something  of  a 
serious  agitation  for  the  abolition  of  the  tax  on 
state  banks.  On  the  more  recent  enormoxis  de- 
velopment of  banking,  we  quote,  in 
«jgjjj»  condensed  form,  an  article  in  The 
n«w«i<mmjm«:  Independent  (1906),  from  Mr.  Sereno 

Journal) :  "The  banking  power  of  the 
world  is  estimated  at  $33,608,000,000,  of  which  41 
per  cent  is  in  the  United  States.  The  increase  in 
this  coimtry  is  computed  by  the  Controller  of  the 
Currency  as  having  been  168  per  cent  in  fourteen 
years,  against  82  per  cent  in  foreign  countries. 
At  this  rate  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  United 
States  will  contain  a  larger  banking  power  than  all 
the  other  nations  put  together. 

"  The  total  bank  deposits  in  the  United  States 
in  1904  were  $to, 110,000,000,  as  compared  with 
J4,S3S>ooo.ooo  >«  1893,  an  increase  of  113  per 
cent.  In  the  same  year  the  total  amotmt  of 
actual  money  in  the  United  States  was  $2,803,- 
500,000,  of  which  $1,982,000,000  were  in  upward 
of  15,000  banks;  so  that  there  were  over  three 
dollars  of  deposits  to  every  dollar  of  money  in  the 
country  and  over  ten  dollars  of  deposits  to  every 
dollar  of  money  in  the  banks.  In  this  calculation 
the  savings-banks  are  included,  altho  they  are 
institutions  of  safe-keeping  and  investment  and 
not  of  discount.  .  .  . 

The  recent  growth  of  banking  in  this  country  presents  these 
stnkinii:  features: 

(0  The  extraordinary  expansion  of  the  trust-company 
business;  (t)  the  growth  of  the  national-bank  system,  es- 
pecially in  the  small  towns  of  the  agricultural  districts;  (3)  a 
notable  development  of  banking  power  in  the  West:  (4)  the 
banking  concentration  which  has  gone  on  in  the  principal 
cities;  (;)  the  inteiuwiieiship  or  alliance  of  banks  and  trust 
compames,  making  what  are  sometimes  called  "chains"  of 
banking  institutions  (see  CoNCBNTRATioN  or  Wealth);  (6)  an 
eager  and  wasteful  competition  for  deposits;  and  (7)  the  in- 
troduction of  "  department-store"  methods  in  tanking,  many 
banks  and  trust  companies. 

This  enormous  growth  of  banking,  and  especially  its  con- 
centration, has  called  general  attention  to  it.  The  bankers 
themselves  are  eagerly  discussins  important  questions.     Some 


of  these  an:  Shall  the  lutional  bank-note  drcnlation  be 
more  "elastic"?  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
say  that  it  should.  Shall  the  trust  companies,  which 
grown  so  rapidly  in  ntmiber,  deposits,  and  power,  be  com 
to  keep  larger  cash  reserves?  Secntaiy  Shaw,  in  his  1 
report,  recommends  that  the  trust  comiMUiies  of  large  ca 
cation  be  permitted  to  take  out  federsu  incorporations, 
the  banks  themselves  keep  stronger  reserves  or  malo 
vision  for  more  elastic  reserves  by  gathering  lax^  an 
of  cash  in  July  and  August  for  use  in  the  crop-movmg  pc 
Shall  the  payment  of  interest,  on  deposits  subject  to 
drawal  by  check,  be  prohibited  or  materially  reduced? 
provisions  should  be  made  for  a  larger  banking  pub 

"  Ten  years  ago  there  were  only  569  trust 
panics.  There  are  now  1,115.  During  this 
their  resources  have  more  than  doubled,  and 
now  amount  to  $3,802,000,000,  or  more  thi 
per  cent  of  the  entire  banking  power  of  the  1 
try.  Their  deposits  amoimt  to  $2,g47,oo< 
as  compared  with  $4,735,000,000  in  the  nal 
banks.  Over  $1,000,000,000  of  the  total  1 
company  deposits  are  in  greater  New  York,  1 
their  competition  with  the  banks  constitute 
of  the  problems  of  the  situation.  The  ba 
system,  however,  has  grown,  tho  not  so  fi 
the  trust  companies. 

"The  national-bank  expansion  has  been 
cially  notable  since  1900,  when,  by  the  A 
March  14th,  national  banks  could  be  incorpc 
with  a  minimum  capital  of  $2  5 ,000.  This  h 
to  the  organization  of  2,666  national  ban 
practically  one  third  of  the  total  number 
tered  since  the  national  banking  system  w 
tablished.  Of  the  total  $4,735 ,000,000  of  nat 
bank  deposits  on  Aug.  25th,  $2,117,000,000 
in  the  coimtry  banl^.  Secretary  Wilson 
'One  of  the  most  notable  outgrowths  of  sj 
by  farmers  is  the  very  great  multiplicat: 
small  national  banks  in  recent  years."  Tl 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  $1,34: 
000  of  national-bank  deposits,  white  in  1 
five  other  banking  centers  there  is  $  i ,  2  7  5  ,oa 
and  in  the  rest  of  the  country  $2,117,00 
Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  deposits  are  ii 
York  City,  but  Chicago  and  Philadelphii 
over  $200,000,000;  three  other  cities — B 
Pittsburg,  and  St.  Louis — hold  over  $ioo,oc 
and  four  others — Kansas  City,  Cincinnati, 
land,  and  Baltimore — over  $50,000,000. 

"  The  resources  of  the  national  banks 
United  States  are  greater  than  the  capita! 

the  railroads  of  the  country. 
Ceneantntion  outstanding  loMis  are  larger  tt 
of  Bankliur   E"''"'^  "^"t  of  Great  Britain,  1 
5^^       Germany,  Italy,  or  Spain.     Th( 
in  securities   a   per   cent   of 
stocks  and  bonos  admitted 
New  York  Stock  Exchange.     They  hold 
tual  money  66  per  cent  of  all  the  money  i 
the  banking  institutions,  public  and  pri\ 
the    United    States.     Their    circulating 
amounting  to  $533,000,000,  are    ao   per 
all  the  money  in  circulation  in  the  United 

"  There  has  at  the  same  time  been  a  remi 
concentration,  which  has  been  accompanii 
close  alliance  between  the  big  banks  and 
of  trust  and  insurance  companies.  In  Ne 
there  are  fewer  banks  but  larger  increase< 
ing  resources  than  ten  years  ago. 

"A  recent  compilation  showed  that  th 
149  national  banks  in  the  United  States 
gross  deposits  of  $5,000,000,  or  more. 
are  28  banks  having  deposits  of  over  %aa,t 
These  include  14  in  New  York,  4  in  Chica 
Philadelphia,  2  in  Boston,  2  in  St.  Louis 
each  in  Pittsburg  and  Kansas  City. 
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"  In  New  York  the  National  City,  the  National 
Bank  of  Commerce,  the  First  National  Bank,  the 
National  Park  Bank,  and  the  Hanover  National 
Bank  take  the  lead,  their  combined  deposits 
making  a  total  of  $662,000,000.  This  is  indeed 
immense,  and  yet  there  are  $  banks  in  Great 
Britain  (not  counting  the  Bank  of  England) 
whose  total  depo.sits  and  current  accounts  make 
the  imposing  total  of  $1,060,000,000.  Yet  the 
total  de{x>sits  of  all  the  ioint-stock  banks  in  Great 
Britain,  this  time  including  the  Bank  of  England, 
is  over  $1,000,000,000  less  than  those  of  the 
national  banks  of  the  United  States. 

"  In  Chicago  there  is  one  bank,  the  First  Na- 
tional, having  deposits  of  $95 ,000,000,  which  ranks 
with  the  first  five  banks  in  the  country. 

"  Not  a  few  trust  companies  have  also  attained 
great  size.  In  1905  there  were  29  trust  com- 
panies, 14  of  them  outside  of  New  York,  having 
assets  in  excess  of  $23,000,000.  There  are  c 
trust  companies  in  New  York  having  combined 
deposits  of  $280,000,000,  comparing  with  $662,- 
000,000  in  the  five  largest  banks.  The  London 
Economist  recently  observed  that  concentration 
there  had  been  checked  for  the  time  being.  Just 
now  this  is  the  case  in  New  York,  but  the  ten- 
dency is  irresistible,  and  it  will  again  begin  to 
show  its  power." 

The  more  radical  criticism  of  the  banks  varies 
from  criticism  of  the  national  system  to  attacks 
upon  banking  altogether.  It  is  argued  that  a 
state-bank  issue  would  be  less  free  from  danger  at 
the  hands  of  agitators,  since,  if  they  did  get  con- 
trol of  the  legi^tion  of  one  state,  they  would  not 
be  likely  to  of  all  state  legislations  at  the  same 
time ;  and  so  the  whole  national  system  would  not 
be  endangered  as  if  all  were  under  the  control  of 
one  national  body.  There  are  those  who  would 
do  away  altogether  with  the  chartering  of  private 
banks  by  either  state  or  nation  as  banks  of  issue. 
These  argue  that  the  present  system  gives  enor- 
mous advantages  to  the  favored  few  who  have 
capital.     They  point  out  that  imder 

TttJUtrl  ^^  present  system  any  five  rich  men 
«__  can  loan  the  government  $100,000, 
receive  interest  on  the  same  without 
any  serious  risk  to  themselves,  and 
yet,  while  receiving  this  interest  on  the  whole 
$100,000,  can  get  $90 ,000  of  this  to  let  out  again  at 
interest  as  a  bank.  They  go  on  to  aigue  that  our 
whole  banking  and  currency  system  since  the  war, 
if  not  before,  has  been  controlled  by  the  bankers  of 
our  great  cities  wholly  in  their  own  interests.  They 
accuse  them  of  first  scheming  to  put  limitations 
upon  the  government  issue  so  as  to  lessen  its 
value,  thus  causing  depreciation;  secondly,  of 
buying  up  this  depreciated  ciurency,  and  with  it 
purchasing  Unitea  States  bonds  at  par,  and  then 
getting  Congress  to  vote,  tmder  the  pretense  that 
honesty  demanded  it,  the  redemption  of  these 
bonds  m  gold  (having  sold  them  for  paper) ;  and, 
thirdly,  on  top  of  all  this,  of  scheming  to  reduce 
the  volume  ot  the  currency,  and  so  to  raise  the 
value  of  the  notes  in  their  possession.  The  Peo- 
ple's Party,  therefore,  all  Socialists,  Nationalists, 
Greenbackers,  Knights  of  Labor,  and  many  even 
who  do  not  indorse  Greenbacldsm  would  have  all 
banking  carried  on  directly  by  the  government, 
without  the  intervention  of  private  banks  char- 
tered by  either  state  or  nation  as  banks  of  issue. 
Prof.  Amasa  Walker,  Francis  Bowen,  and  other 
economists  oppose  such  private  banks.  (See 
Cvrrbncy;  Greenbacks;  Paper  Money;  Peo- 
ple's Party.)     Philosophical  anarchists  and  ex- 


treme individualists,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
abolish  the  present  system  by  putting  no  depend- 
ence upon  government,  but  substituting  muttial 
banks.  (See  Mutual  Banks.)  Others,  who  do 
not  go  so  far  as  either  of  the  above  extremes, 
wotild  have*  simply  a  ^vemment  postal-bank 
system  or  land  banks,  as  m  Germany.  (See  Land 
Banks.) 

IV.— Utest  Statistics 

World's  Banking  Powbr,  1905 


Classification 

1890 

1905 

Increase  over 
1890 

Amount 

Per 
Cent 

Banldns  power    of 

Banking   power    of 
foieisn  countiiet. 

Millions 
ts, 150.0 

10,835.0 

MiUions 
1 15,333  ■» 

•9,158.5 

MiUioHS 
(10,183.9 

8,3»3S 

19? -7 
76.8 

Banking  power    of 
the  world 

(15,985.0 

t34,49>-4 

$18,507.4 

115.8 

The  banking  power  of  the  U.  S.,  including  the 
island  possessions,  consisting  of  capital,  surplus, 
other  imdivided  profits,  deposits  and  circulation, 
is  shown  to  be  $15,335,865,561.  These  figures 
include  ftmds  of  the  national  banks,  amounting  to 
$5,711,371,024;  reporting  state  banks  and  bank- 
ers, $9,062,933,037;  and  non-reporting  banks, 
estimated,  $559,671,500. 

The  worlcLS  bankmg  power  in  1890  was  esti- 
mated by  Mulhall  at  $15,985,000,000,  the  U.  S. 
being  credited  with  something  less  than  one 
third  of  that  amoimt.  The  present  estimate, 
compared  with  that  of  1890,  shows  that  the 
banking  power  of  the  U.  S.  has  increased  since 
that  date  to  the  extent  of  $10,183,900,000,  or 
197. 7  per  cent;  that  of  the  foreign  countries, 
$8,323,500,000,  or  76.8  per  cent;  and  the  com- 
bined banking  power,  $18,507,400,000,  or  115.8 
per  cent. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  table  on  page  97  that 
the_  Southern  States  show  the  largest  percentage 
of  increase  in  deposits  during  the  period  from 
June  30,  1896,  to  June  30,  1^05,  the  percentage 
of  increase  m  this  section  being  246.1,  followed 
by  the  Western  States,  where  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease is  234.6:  and.  in  the  order  named,  the 
Middle  Western  States  with  180.3,  the  Pacific 
States  171.6,  the  Eastern  States  139.3,  and  the 
New  England  States  50.1.  The  average  of  in- 
crease for  the  United  States  is  139.3  per  cent. 

The  average  individual  deposit  in  the  U.  S. 
per  capita  of  population  has  steadily  risen  from 
$69  in  1896  to  $95  in  1900,  $122  in  1904,  and 
$136  in  1905.  The  volume  of  exchanges  of  the 
103  clearing-houses  in  the  U.  S.  amounted  to 
$140,501,841,957,  as  against  $102,356,435,047 
for  the  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1904,  an  increase  of 
$38,145,406,910  and  tne  largest  gain  in  any  year 
since  these  statistics  have  been  published.  The 
p^eneral  prosperity  of  the  country  and  confidence 
in  the  stability  of  business  credits  are  evidenced 
in  the  volume  of  clearings  efiFected  during  the 
ctirrent  year. 

RsrSKBHCBS:  Lombctrd  Sirat,  by  Walter  Bagehot,  1873; 
History  of  Modtm  Banks  of  Issut.  by  C.  A.  Conant,  1901; 
ChapUrs  on  Iht  Thtery  and  History  of  Bankint.  by  C.  P. 
Dunbar,  toot;  Monty  and  Banking,  by  W.  A.  Scott,  1903: 
Monoy  ana  Banking  lUustraUd  by  Amtrican  History,  1903; 
Growth  cf  Amtrkan  Banks,  by  S.  S.  Pratt,  in  Th*  Indtpind- 
oni,  >9o6. 
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Trb  Principal  Banks  of  Iuub  of  Forbion  Coomtribs  About  Jonb,  1905 

(IN   MILUON*   or   DObLARl) 


EUKOPBAN,  BTC,  BANKS 


Imperial  Bank  of  Germany 

Banks  of  Issue  of  Germany 

Bank  of  Austria-Hungary 

National  Bank  of  Belgium 

National  Bank  of  Bulgaria 

National  Bank  of  Denmark 

Bank  of  Spain 

Bank  of  Finland 

Bank  of  France 

National  Bank  of  Greece 

Italy: 

Bank  of  Italy 

Bank  of  Naples 

Bank  of  Sicdy 

Bank  of  Norwav 

Bank  of  Netherlands 

Bank  of  Portugal 

National  Bank  of  Rumania 

United  Kingdom: 

Bank  of  England 

Banks  of  Scotland 

Banks  of  Ireland 

Imperial  Bank  of  Russia 

National  Bank  of  Servia 

Royal  Bank  of  Sweden 

Banks  of  Issue  of  Switzerland 

Imperial  Ottoman  Bank 

Bank  of  Ja[»n 

Bank  of  Algiers 

Total 

other  forbign  banks 

England.iointstockand  private  banks  of  ■ 

Banks  of  Menco 

Banks  of  Canada 

Banks  of  Australasia 

Banks  of  Central  and  South  America*. 

Total 


Capita] 


28.0 
15-8 

"•! 
1.8 

6.8 
38.9 

J -9 
35. » 

3-9 

98.9 
II. 6 

1:1 
14.6 

2-9 

70.8 

45-3 
35  5 
J8.3 
i.x 
II. 9 
30.1 
34.0 
ISO 


506.1 


a63.s 

123.6 
83.0 

8-.S 
128.6 


Circula- 
tion 


388.7 

38.4 

341. 1 

134.9 
8.2 

33.3 
311.2 

14. J 
871. 1 

24.1 


188.2 
61.9 
>4.4 
21.6 

104.9 
73.6 
33.6 

150.7 

35  o 

33.3 

486.0 

6.5 

47.9 

131.3 
22.3 


3.635.8 


S.O 

89.4 

62. 5 
33,8 
29.3 


3.833.7 


Deposits 


144-8 
33. 1 
33-3 
14.6 
139 

113. 8 

4.7 

133.7 

19.9 


16.3 
7-3 

6.1 
3.2 


333.  s 

507.5 

367.5 

79-9 

.4 

14.7 

373.8 

46.3 

8.4 

3-3 


1.993-3 


3.»04-4 
382.7 
SSI' 
587.7 
373.0 


Current 
accounts 

and 
deposits 
belonging 

to 
Treasury 


0.6 

2.6 

■  7 


6-9 


57-4 
-5 


43.4 
'-9 


29-8 
73.3 
43-9 


10.4 

116. 1 

7-6 


397.0 


6,998.3 


397   o 


Specie 


3.741.9 


> 888.6 

73.3 

19.6 

•  137.5 

•143-0 


3.99»-8 


Loans 


SJ7.7 

$39.6 

IS. 4 

Sl.o 

303.0 

151. 1 

33.6 

"4  5 

5-3 

17. 1 

3«.7 

16.7 

186.1 

167.3 

S-I 

20. s 

798-8 

221. s 

-4 

29.7 

13  1. 9 

89-7 

36.1 

33-3 

8.8 

10-4 

6-9 

18. 1 

tM 

48.9 

25.0 

10. 1 

16.9 

195.3 

167.0 

37-3 

347.5 

15-6 

209.0 

533.7 

353.5 

3-7 

35 

19-4 

45-3 

23.1 

318-8 

12.3 

36.8 

60.4 

148.8 

10.8 

31. I 

2,833.4 


a.039.3 
343.9 
569.9 

5«3.9 
342.2 


6.530.5 


R 

of  di 


Ptr 


■  Statement  of  European  banks  from  BnlUlin  d*  StaHsHquf,  August,  1905,  except  deposits  and  advances  of  banks  of  Sco 
and  Ireland  and  the  capital  stock  of  the  various  Innks. 
>  Cash  money  at  call  and  short  notice. 

*  Includes  bullion,  etc. 

*  Figures  for  1904. 
'Includes  paper  currency. 


BANKING  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Banks 

Number 

Capital 

Individual  Deposits 

Amount 

Per  cent 

Amount 

Perc 

National  ...    . 

190S 

5.668 
10,743 
3.500 

791.567,231 

67i,S?9.>49 

76,664,000 

51-41 
}        48.59 

3.783,658,494 
J         7.567.080.833 
1            435.582,000 

t  .*;: 

Non-reporting 

Total.. 

19.910 

1.539.830,380 

100.00 

11,786,321.316 

100. 

National  Banks 


Datb 


Number 
of  banks 


Net 
deposits 


Reserve 
required 


Rbsbrvb  hbld 


Amount 


Ratio  to 
deposits 


Classification  op  Risxxvi 


lawful 
money 


Due  from 
agents 


Reder 
tion  fi 


1897  'Oct.  5) . . 
1900  (Sept.  5). 
190S  (Aug.  25) 


3.610 
3.871 
5.757 


MUlions 
3,105.6 
3,281.0 
4.735-5 


Millions 

684 -t 
972.1 


Millions 
605.9 

983.3 
1.027.3 


Ptr  ctnt 
31-7 
39.7 
21.7 


Maiions 
388.9 
518.4 
665.6 


Millions 

■  397.0 

450.7 

338.4 


Uittit 

JO. 

14. 
23. 
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GiooBAPHicAt.  Divi- 

Ikditidujll Deposits 

sions 

1896 

1905 

Increase 

Mittietu 

•589. I 

1,961.0 

545.6 

1.583.4 

301.1 

397.7 

Percent 

New  England  States. . 

Eastern  States 

Southern  States 

Uiddle  Western  States 

Western  States 

Pacific  States 

MilUons 
•  '.■93-3 
1.191   7 
111.7 
877.8 
118.8 
1JI.8 

MiUions 
ti.791.4 

5.151.7 
767.3 

1.461.1 

430.9 
619.5 

50.1 
119.1 
146.1 
.80.1 
134.6 
17I.0 

Total 

4.945. >jl«.333.0 

6,387.9]     >19.> 

BARKS,  LOUIS  ALBERT:  American  clergy- 
man; bom  at  Comwallis,  Ore.,  1855;  educated  m 
the  public  schools  and  at  Philomath  College  of 
that  state.  In  1883  he  was  ordained  an  elder  in 
the  Ch^on  Conference  of  the  M.  E.  Church, 
and  has  since  served  pastorate^  at  Portland,  Ore., 
Boise  City,  Ida.,  Vancouver  and  Seattle,  Wash., 
and  Cincinnati,  O.  Since  1886  he  has  been  a 
pastor  in  the  East  where  he  has  had  prominent 
charges,  and  is  now  (1907)  evangelist  of  the  Ameri- 
can Anti-Saloon  League.  In  Vancouver  he  ed- 
ited The  Pacific  Censor,  state  oi^an  of  the  Wash- 
ington Temperance  Alliance,  and  so  enraged  the 
liquor  dealers  that  in  June  of  1880  he  was  shot 
down  on  the  streets  by  one  of  their  agents.  For 
two  months  he  preached,  reclining  across  chairs,  to 
eager  crowds.  At  the  State  Convention  of  Massa- 
chusetts Prohibitionists,  held  Sept.  8,  1893,  he 
was  nominated  governor.  A  voluminous  writer 
on  religious  and  other  themes,  his  main  socio- 
logical works  are  "The  People's  Christ"  (1891), 
and  "The  White  Slaves"  (i&ga),  a  study  of 
Boston  sweat-shops.     Address:  Ny&ck.'N.Y. 


BAPTISTS  m  RELATION  TO  SOCIAL  RE- 
FORM: In  reviewinp;  the  relation  of  Baptists 
to  social  reforms,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
they  do  not  constitute  an  organic  body  capable 
of  giving  a  tmited  authoritative  expression  of 
opinion  on  either  social  or  religious  matters,  or 
of  taking  formal  and  concerted  action  thereon. 
While  e:diibiting  a  remarkable  unity  of  doctrine 
and  polity,  they  are,  nevertheless,  simply  local 
societies,  self-governing,  and  independent  of  one 
another.  Indeed,  to  the  sociologist  this  initial 
statement  is  one  of  deep  interest,  as  these  local 
societies  were,  in  the  times  of  the  reformatory 
movements  of  the  _  sixteenth  century,  already 
existing  as  free  socialistic  communities,  and  as 
stich  are  deserving  of  the  investigation  of  the 
social  reformer.  Mr.  Richard  Heath,  in  an  article 
in  7"*e  Contemporary^  Review,  has  clearly  shown 
this  fact.  These  societies  have  never  completely 
lost  the  early  social  leaven,  and  in  all  times  there 
have  been  among  them  earnest  and  able  advo- 
cates of  social,  political,  and  religious  liberty, 
contending  for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
liberty  of  conscience,  government  by  consent  of 
the  governed,  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and 
the  inner  light  and  teaching  of  the  Divine  Spirit. 
Baptists  have,  therefore,  naturally  affiliated 
themselves  with  the  radical  party  in  social  and 
religious  affairs.  And  yet  this  same  love  of  in- 
dividual liberty  and  a  jealousy  of  autocratic  ex- 
ternal control  have  prevented  the  manifestation 
of  this  progressive  spirit  in  the  erection  of  great 
institutions  or  the  promulgation  of  authoritative 
creeds.  Perhaps,  aside  from  individual  expres- 
sions of  this  lioerty-loving  spirit,  the  widest  in- 


fluence which  Baptists  have  exerted  has  been  in 
a  socialistic  and  missionary  propaganda.     Mis- 
sionary zeal  has  ever  Men  conspio- 
MiMloBirv  *o*>8  among  them  both  in  home  and 
■.i5iih!S!?iZ.  fof^ig^  lands.     In  the  modem  mis- 
U«  ftwa-"  *'*"'*'7   movement,   William   Carey 

_^^    and  Adoniram  Judson  are  conceded 

"^^  to  rank  among  the  foremost  pioneers. 
In  political  revolutions  they  have 
been  usually  found  on  the  liberal  side,  and  many 
of  the  leaders  have  been  drawn  from  among  them. 
In  the  antislavery  movement  they  took  an  early 
and  decisive  position,  while  in  the  Revolution 
they  were,  almost  to  a  man,  on  the  patriot  side; 
and  in  a  still  earlier  day  Roger  Williams  was  the 
first  great  apostle  of  religious  liberty. 

The  recent  social  discussions  have  naturally 
awakened  the  interest  of  Baptists.  In  the  Bap- 
tist Congress  reports,  almost  from  its  commence- 
ment, in  1883,  a  prominent  place  has  been  ac- 
corded to  social  topics,  and  able  contributions 
will  be  fotmd  in  them  to  the  solution  of  these 
questions.  In  the  proceedings  of  the  missionary 
annual  meetings,  which  are  the  only  general 
gatherings  of  Baptists  of  a  national  character,  as 
well  as  in  state  conventions  and  local  associations, 
social  opinions  of  an  advanced  type  on  temper- 
ance, slavery,  negro  and  Indian  education,  etc., 
have  found  expression  in  resolutions  and  memo- 
rials intended  for  transmission  to  Congress  or 
state  legislatures. 

The  Baptist  Congress  was  instituted  in  Nov., 
1882,  by  several  clergymen  and  laymen  "for  the 
discussion  of  current  questions,"  and  has  proved 
a  very  useful  and  efficient  orgranization.  Its  in- 
ception is  credited  to  Prof.  E.  H.  Johnson,  D.D., 
of  Crozier  Theological  Seminary,  Upland,  Pa. 

In  1889  a  few  of  the  younger  Baptist  ministers 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  commenced  a  paper 
called  For  the  Right,  devoted  to  Christian  Social- 
ism. It  was  published  for  eighteen  months,  and 
then  discontinued  for  lack  of  financial  support. 
The  first  editors  of  this  paper  were  Rev.  J.  E. 
Raymond,  Rev.  Walter  Rauschenbusch,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Post,  and  Rev.  Leighton  Williams. 
In  Dec.,  1892,  a  conference  of  Baptist  ministers 
interested  in  social  topics  met  in  Philadelphia  and 
formed  an  undenominational  society  known  as 
the  Brotherhood  of  the  Kingdom,  to  be  devoted 
to  the  study  and  propaganda  of  the  social  teach- 
ings and  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  August,  1 893 , 
the  Brotherhood  held  a  three  days'  conference  at 
Marlborough-on-the-Hudson,  discussing  various 
aspects  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Kingdom  of  God, 
with  a  view  to  the  publication  of  a  volume  of 
essays  on  the  subject.  Smiliar  conferences  have 
been  held  yearly  since.  (See  Brotherhood  op 
THE  Kingdom.) 

Perhaps  the  consideration^  already^  stated  may 
explain  the  small  number  of  Baptist  churches 
which  have  as  yet  sought  to  exempli- 
"InttltBtiMi-  ^^  ^  social  aspects  of  the  Gospel  in 
al  Chnreliai "  *^^  various  appliances  and  applica- 
tions now  becoming  common.  Yet 
the  "institutional  Church,"  as  it  is 
coming  to  be  called,  is  by  no  means  unknown 
among  Baptists.  Mention  should  be  made  also 
in  this  article  of  the  advanced  stand  which  many 
of  the  Baptist  preachers  and  authors  have  taken 
on  social  topics.  Dr.  Francis  Wayland  and  Dr. 
Martin  B.  Anderson,  exerted  as  educators  a  pro- 
found influence  during  the  antislavery  agitation 
and  the  Civil  War,  as  did  also  Dr.  William  R. 
Williams  by  his  sermons.     In  conclusion,  it  may 
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be  said  that  as  yet  the  relation  of  Baptists  to 
social  reform  is  not  so  important  for  any  distinct 
contribution  that  they  have  made  to  its  literature 
or  to  its  institutions  as  for  the  illustration  which 
their  own  historical  descent  and  present  condition 
affords  of  the  possibility,  permanence,  and  pros- 
perity of  self-governing,  self-perpetuating  social 
commimities.  They  early  built  upon  principles 
in  the  religious  sphere  which  have  smce  been 
embodied  in  our  political  constitution,  and  are 
yet  to  be  realized  m  a  new  social  r^me. 

Lbighton  Williams. 

BARKER,  WHARTON:  Banker  and  reformer; 
hora  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1846;  was  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1866. 
The  firm  of  Barker  Bros.  &  Co.  in  1878  acted  as 
the  financial  agent  of  the  Rtissian  Grovemment 
for  the  building  of  four  cruisers.  In  1879  he 
advised  regardmg  the  development  of  certain 
mines  in  Russia;  and  in  1887  he  obtained  valuable 
concessions  in  China.  Barker  remained  a  Repub- 
lican until  1896,  tho  (since  1880)  opposing  the 
moneyed  aristocracy.  In  18^6  he  oecame  a 
Popuust,  and  in  1900  was  presidential  candidate 
of  the  antifusion  Populists.  He  has  written  on 
the  money  question  from  the  Populist  standpoint, 
and  in  1869  founded  The  Penn  Monthly  which,  in 
1880,  was  meiged  with  The  American,  discontin- 
ued in  1905. 

For  the  last  six  years  Mr.  Barker  has  uived  the 
organization  of  a  new  party,  to  be  called  the 
Commonweal  Party,  and  has  striven  to  impress 
his  views  upon  leaders  among  the  wage-earning 
and  salaried  classes  and  among  the  farmers.  He 
believes  that  the  conflict  between  the  people  and 
the  plutocrats  will  be  fought  on  a  platform  of 
human  rights  versus  property  rights,  for  national 
money  against  bank  money,  for  national  rail- 
roads against  private  railroads,  for  a  protective 
system  that  will  protect  the  body  of  the  people 
and  destroy  the  trusts,  and  for  direct  taxation 
which  will  tax  property  and  not  persons.  He 
stands  for  a  foreign  policy  that  will  confine  Ameri- 
can activity  to  me  American  continent,  and  for 
an  economic  policy  which,  under  commercial 
union,  will  extend  free  trade  in  America  and  set 
up  a  barrier  against  Buropean  and  Asiatic  com- 
plications. Address:  608  Chestnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

BARNARDO,  THOMAS  JOHN,  AlfD  THE 
BARHARDO  HOMES:  Founder  of  institutions 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  colonies,  by  which 
over  60,000  orphans  have  been  cared  for,  and  over 
17,000  emigrated  to  Canada  or  other  British 
colonies.  Dr.  Bamardo  was  bom  in  Ireland,  1845. 
Educated  in  parish  schools  and  hospitals  in  Lon- 
don, Edinburgh,  and  Paris.  Becoming  interested 
in  children  he  boarded  out  a  group  ofchildren  in 
1866;  established  his  first  home,  1867,  on  Com- 
mercial Road;  a  village  for  girls  with  about  fifty- 
two  cottages  at  Ilford,  1873;  Her  Majesty's  Hos- 
pital for  Sick  Waifs,  1873.  Over  100  homes  or 
branches  have  developed  from  this  beginning, 
including  an  immigration  depot  in  Ontario,  and 
an  industrial  farm  in  Manitoba.  Author,  among 
other  writings,  of  "Something  Attempted,  Some- 
thing Done,'^'  and  "The  Rescue  of  the  Waif." 
Died,  1905. 

BARHES,  6.  MAHLOH:  National  secreUry 
of  the  Socialist  party;  bom  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
1866:    attended    Soldiers'    Orphan    School  at 


Mount  Joy;  learned  the  trade  of  cigarma 
and  in  1887  removed  to  Philadelphia.  H< 
been  five  times  elected  secretary  of  the 
Cigar  Makers'  Union,  resigning  the  ofGce  a 
end  of  each  term  and  returning  to  the  work  1 
trade.  He  has  also  been  repeatedly  elect! 
conventions  of  the  Cigar  Makers'  Intemat 
Union  and  of  the  American  Federation  of  L; 
In  1905  he  was  elected  national  secretary  o 
American  Socialist  party.  Address:  269  ] 
bom  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

BARHES,  GEORGE  NICOLL:  Labor  memt 
Parliament;  bom  at  Lochee,  near  Dundee,  I 
land,  1859.  He  was  the  son  of  a  jute-mill 
ployee,  and  was  at  an  early  age  apprenticed 
Dundee  engineer.  Later  he  went  to  Barrow 
to  London,  but  subsequently  secured  wor 
Woolwich  Arsenal,  Millwall,  Poplar,  and  < 
sea,  having  previously  joined  the  union  o 
trade.  A  vacancy  occurring  in  the  counc 
the  union  by  the  retirement  of  John  Bi 
Barnes  was  elected  in  his  place.  From  i8t 
189s  he  was  assistant  secretary  of  the  Ami 
mated  Society  of  Engineers,  and  in  1896 
elected  general  secretary;  he  was  prominet 
the  great  lockout  of  1897.  In  1906  he 
elected  to  Parliament  &om  the  election  dis 
of  Blackfriars,  Glasgow,  and  endorsed  by  the 
bor  Representative  Committee.  Address: 
Peckham  Road,  S.  E.,  London,  England. 

BARRETT.  SAMUEL  AUGUSTUS:  Warde 
Tojrnbee  Hall,  London;  Canon  of  Bristol; 
in  Bristol,  1844;  educated  at  Wadham  Col 
Oxford.  About  i8p  he  became  vicar  ol 
Jude's  Church,  Whitechapel.  In  1883  he 
sented  to  a  small  group  of  students,  gathered 
room  at  Oxford,  a  plan  for  a  settlement  of 
versity  men  to  live  and  work  among  the  j 
A  small  settlement  of  five  men  was  made.  ( 
bridge  University  joined  with  them,  and  in  . 
1885,  ToYNBEB  Hall  was  founded  with' 
Bamett  as  warden.  It  was  named  for  Ai 
TOYNBBE.  Mr.  Bamett's  central  thought 
that  all  true  uplifting  for  the  poor  must  c 
from  life  and  from  brother  life.  He  and  his  ' 
Henrietta  O.  Bamett,  have  been  the  authoi 
many  essays  and  papers  on  various  portioi 
the  social  problem,  collected  into  a  volume 
titled  "Practicable  Socialism."  Some  of 
more  fundamental  positions  are  as  follows: 

The  aocial  reformer  must  Ro  aloniioide  the  Christian 
sionary,  if  he  be  not  himself  the  Christian  missionary. 

The  one  satisfactory  method  of  social  reform  is  that  i 
tends  to  make  more  common  the  good  things  which  n 
has  gained  for  the  few.  The  nationalization  of  luxury 
be  the  object  of  social  reformers. 

The  fint  practical  work  is  to  rouse  the  town  councils  t 
sense  of  their  powers:  to  make  them  feel  that  their  nai 
being  is  not  political,  but  social;  that  their  duty  is  n 
protect  the  pockets  of  the  rich,  but  to  save  the  people, 
caie  of  the  people  is  the  care  of  the  community  and  not  c 
philanthropic  section. 

Societies  which  absorb  much  wealth  and  which  relieve 
subscribers  of  their  responsibility  are  failing:  it  remains 
to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  education  act,  of  the  pool 
and  of  other  sodahstic  legislation,  and  call  on  society 
what  societies  fail  to  do. 

Mr.  Bamett's  social  efforts  are  not  confine 
Toynbee  Hall.  As  a  member  of  the  Whitech 
Board  of  Guardians  he  has  taken  great  intere 
the  reform  of  poor-law  administration.  H 
also  chairman  01  the  Children's  Country  Hoi 
Fund;  has  aided  very  materially  in  the  estab 
ment  of  the  Free  Library  in  Whitechapel ;  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  that  part  of  Lon 
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He  is  also  actively  connected  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan Association  for  Befriending  Young  Servants, 
with  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  the  School 
Board,  the  Teachers^  University  Association,  and 
the  London  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Univer- 
sity Teaching.  Address:  Toynbee  Hall,  White- 
chapel,  £.  London,  England. 

BARROWS,  SAHUEL  JURE:  Prison  Commis- 
sioner and  author;  bom  in  New  York  City,  1845; 
began  work  at  the  age  of  nine;  received  his  ele- 
mentary education  in  the  night  schools;  studied 
stenonaphy;  was  employed  on  the  New  York 
Sun,  The  world,  and  The  Tribune;  in  j868  became 
stenographic  secretary  to  William  H.  Seward, 
Secretaiy  of  State;  was  graduated  from  the 
Harvard  Divinity  School  in  1874  (B.D.J.  Diuine 
the  summers  of  1873  and  i874he  was  with  General 
Custer  on  the  Yellowstone,  and  in  the  Black 
Hills  as  correspondent  to  the  New  York  Tribune. 
Prom  1874  to  1875  he  studied  at  Leipsic,  and  in 
1876  became  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
Dorchester,  Mass.  From  1881  to  1897  he  was 
editor  of  The  Christian  Register.  In  1897  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  from  the  tenth  district  of 
Boston.  He  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Prison  Association,  and  helped  to  de- 
velop the  probation  system.  In  1896  he  was 
appointed  by  President  Cleveland  Commissioner 
for  the  U.  S.  on  the  International  Prison  Com- 
mission, and  represented  the  U.  S.  at  prison 
congresses  in  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Budapest.  He 
is  chosen  to  be  president  of  the  next  International 
Congress.  Barrows  is  corresponding  secretary 
for  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York  and  a 
member  of  the  Commission  on  Probation  and  of 
the  Commission  on  New  Prisons.  He  has  been  a 
Republican  in  national  politics,  and  an  Independ- 
ent in  municipal  politics,  and  believes  that  social 
reform  must  be  obtained  not  through  paternalism 
but  fratemalism,  evolution  rather  than  revolu- 
tion. Logic  of  democracy  means  no  discrimina- 
tion to  race,  sex,  and  creed,  and  better  distribu- 
tion of  privilege.  Democracy's  problem  is  to 
secure  the  greatest  privilege  for  the  many  without 
restricting  the  privilege  of  the  individual.  Author : 
"Shaybacks  in  Camp";  "Crimes  and  Misde- 
meanors in  the  United  States";  "A  Baptist  Meet- 
ing House";  "The  Doom  of  the  Majority  of  Man- 
kind." Address:  135  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

BARTOn,  MISS  CLARA:  Pounder  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  in  the  United  States;  bom  in  Ox- 
ford, Mass.,  1821;  educated  at  home  and  in  the 
public  schools.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  she  began 
teaching,  continuing  until  her  twenty-fifth  year, 
when  she  took  the  graduating  course  at  the  Clin- 
ton Liberal  Institute,  N.  Y.  A  pioneer  in  the 
public-school  system,  she  opened  the  first  public 
school  at  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  with  six  pupils; 
the  school  soon  had  600  pupiU.  Afterward  she 
became  a  clerk  in  the  U.  S.  Patent  OfSce,  and  was 
the  first  woman  in  any  department  to  draw  a 
salary  over  her  own  signature.  During  the  Civil 
War  she  was  active  in  the  field,  distributing  pro- 
visions, clothing,  and  medicine  sent  for  the  relief 
of  the  soldiers.  In  1865,  by  authority  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  she  instituted  a  search  for  missing 
men  of  the  army,  and  succeeded  in  tracing  20,000 
of  the  soldiers.  At  the  request  of  afflicted  people, 
she  went  about  the  country  giving  war  lectures. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
Miss  Barton  was  associated  with  the  International 


Red  Cross  Society  of  Geneva,  and  was  prasent  at 
most  of  the  great  battles,  doing  splendid  service. 
She  returned  to  America  in  1873.  After  five 
years'  effort  she  obtained  recognition  of  the  Red 
Cross  Society  from  the  U.  S.  Government,  and 
became  first  president  of  the  U.  S.  society.  In 
1904,  when  the  society  passed  under  government 
control,  she  resigned  her  presidency,  whereupon 
she  organized  and  was  chosen  first  president  of 
the  National  First  Aid  Association  of  America. 
Miss  Barton  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  all  useful 
reforms:  Suffrage,  temperance,  social  purity, 
equal  pay  for  equal  service,  etc.  Author:  "His- 
tory of  the  Red  Cross"  (188a);  "History  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  Peace  and  War"  (1898) ;  "Stoiy  of 
the  Red  Cross"  (1904) ;  besides  many  pamphlets, 
reports,  etc.     Address  :G\en^ch.o,  MA. 

BASCOM,  JOHK:  American  author  and  edu- 
cator; bom  in  Genoa,  N.  Y.,  1827 ;  was  graduated 
from  Williams  College,  1849,  and  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  1855.  From  1852  to  1853  he  was 
tutorand  from  1855  to  1874  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Williams  College;  from  1874  to  1887  president  of 
Wisconsin  University  and  professor  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy;  and  from  1891  to  1901 

grofessor  of  political  science  at  Williams  College. 
te  has  written  extensively  for  the  periodical  press 
on  prohibition,  labor  reform,  etc.  His  main 
works  are:  "Political  Economv,"  "^Esthetics," 
"Science  of  Mind,"  "Philosophy  of  Religions," 


Theology,' 

Social  Theory,"  and  "Growth  of  Nationality  in 
U.  S."     Address:  Williamstown,  Mass. 

BASLY,  EMILE  JOSEPH:  French  deputy; 
bom  at  Valenciennes  in  1854.  Left  an  orphan 
and  cared  for  in  an  asylum,  he  became  a  miner. 
In  1880  he  organized  a  imion  at  Angin,  and  be- 
came its  general  secretary.  In  1884  he  was  ac- 
tive in  a  long  strike.  In  1885  he  was  elected  to 
the  chamber  of  deputies  on  a  Socialist  platform, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  reelected.  During  the 
strike  in  Decazeville  in  1885  he  explained  the 
murder  of  one  of  the  subdirectors  as  an  act  of 
popular  justice.  In  1887  he  joined  the  group  of 
republican-socialistic  deputies;  and  in  1889  was 
a  delegate  at  the  International  Labor  Congress 
in  Pans.  Since  1900  he  has  been  mayor  and 
town  councilor  of 'Lens. 

BASTIAT,  FRio^RIC:  Political  economist; 
bom  at  Mugron,  near  Bayonne,  France,  in  1801. 
His  father  was  a  merchant  in  the  Spanish  trade, 
and  he  was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  nine.  He 
commenced  active  life  in  the  establishment  of  his 
uncle;  then  tried  farming  at  Mugron;  and  after 
the  Revolution  of  1830  was  made  justice  of  the 
peace  o^  his  canton.  His  first  pamphlets  were 
memoirs  on  local  subjects;  but  he  became  in- 
terested in  English  writing  on  political  economy, 
and  it  seems  to  have  awakenea  him  to  new  pow- 
ers. His  "Sophismes  Economiques"  gained  him 
popularity  and  recognition.  He  soon  became  a 
dreaded  foe  of  protection,  and  a  friend  of  Cobden. 
An  Association  pour  la  Liberti  des  £chanfes  was 
formed  at  Bordeaux  and  another  at  Pans,  with 
Bastiat  as  secretary.  After  the  Revolution  of 
1848,  he  turned  his  shafts  of  wit  and  epigram  . 
against  the  Socialists,  and  even  more  against'* 
Proudhon.  Elected  to  the  Assembly  of  1848-4X 
he  spoke  little,  being  mainly  engaged  on  his  great 
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work,  "Harmonies,"  the  first  volume  of  which 
only  was  published  before  he  died  in  Italy  in 
1850.  _  "In  this  brilliant  work,"  says  Palgrave's 
"Dictionary  of  Political  Economy,  "unhappily 
never  finished,  Bastiat  shows  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  internal  weakness  of  the  artificial 
orgfanizations  which  are  foimded  on  constraint, 
and  the  prosperity  spontaneously  arising  in  an 
economic  condition  in  which  the  equilibrium  of 
individual  and  collective  forces  results  from  their 
free  and  reciprocal  b^nce."  (See  'Palgrave's 
Dictionary  of  Political  Economy.) 

BATHS,  PUBLIC:  Public  baths  have  existed 
from  the  beginnings  of  civilized  society.  Reasons 
partly  climatic  and  partly  religious  led  to  their 
early  development  in  Egypt  and  in  all  Oriental 
cotmtries.  Baths  were  connected  with  the 
gymnasia  of  Greece,  and  were  developied  into 
especially  great  splendor  and  size  in  imperial 
Rome.  Such  ruins  as  those  of  the  baths  of 
Caracalla  show  what  an  enormous  size  these  es- 
tablishments must  have  had.  In  reality,  how- 
ever, they  were  club-houses  as  well  as  baths,  and 
included  libraries,  lecture-rooms,  banquet-halls, 
dance-halls,  gymnasia,  porticoes,  gardens,  race- 
tracks, and  every  device  for  luxury  and  amuse- 
ment. In  the  fourth  century  there  are  said  to 
have  been  800  baths  in  Rome,  and  they  were 
copied  in  every  Roman  city  and  province.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  almost  every  village  had  its 
public  bath,  as  is  true  to-day  in  Russia,  Turkey, 
and  Japan.  In  Tokyo  there  are  said  to  be  1,000 
public  baths.  Modem  public  baths  began  in 
Germany,  tho  Liverpool  m  189a  erected  the  first 
public  bath-house.  In  1896  Parliament  passed  an 
act,  permitting  municipal  and  local  authorities  to 
establish  pubUc  baths  and  laundries.  Birming- 
ham was  the  first  city  to  do  this,  but  to-day  such 
establishments  are  found  in  almost  every  English 
city  of  any  size.  On  the  Continent  they  are  not  so 
numerous,  yet  to  be  found  in  all  the  larger  cities. 
In  the  United  States,  the  results  of  an  exten- 
sive investigation  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Labor  showed  the  lack  of  facilities  for 
bathing  in  the  congested  slum  dis- 
tricts of  Baltimore,  Chicago,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia.  The  entire 
number  of  persons  reported  living  in 
the  selected  districts  on  April  i,  1893, 
the  date  of  the  investigation,  .was  as  follows: 
Baltimore,  18,048;  Chicago,  19,748;  New  York, 
38,996 ;  and  Philadelphia,  1 7 ,060.  It  is  explained 
in  the  report  that  the  districts  selected  contain 
but  a  portion  of  the  whole  slum  population  of  the 
cities  included  in  the  investigation,  but  were 
among  the  worst  in  these  cities — the  centers  of 
the  slum  population. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  and  per- 
centage of  families  and  individuals  in  hottses  or 
tenements  having  and  not  having  bathrooms: 


Vnitad 


Since  that  date  laige  progress  has  been  made. 
A  report  of  the  bureau,  prepared  for  the  exhibit 
at  St.  Louis  of  1904,  finds  that  in  34  cities  of  the 
United  States  more  or  less  adequate  provision  for 

Sublic  baths  has  been  made  by  the  municipality, 
tther  cities  are  carefully  considering  the  estab- 
lishment of  houses,  and  m  some  cases,  notably  in 
St.  Louis,  appropriations  have  been  made  for  the 
purpose.  The  report  describes  and  tabulates  88 
municipal  public  baths  and  1 1  non-mtmicipal. 

The  municipal  baths  in  existence  may  be  classi- 
fied in  a  general  way  into  five  types :  The  beach 
bath,  the  Boating  bath,  the  pool  bath,  the  shower- 
bath,  and  the  combined  shower  and  pool  bath. 
The  beach  and  the  floating  baths  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  earliest  type  of  bath,  while  the 
shower-bath  represents  the  latest  development  in 
this  direction. 

Beach  baths  with  the  simplest  of  accommoda- 
tions have  been  in  existence  for  many  years. 
The  L  Street  Beach  in  Boston  is,  however,  the 
oldest  of  them  for  which  information  could  be 
secured,  having  been  established  in  1866.  Boston 
now  maintains  10  beach  baths;  Milwaukee,  4; 
Chicago,  3 ;  Baltimore,  3 ;  while  i  or  2  are  found 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio;  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Detroit,  Mich.,  and 
Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Floating  baths  were  established  by  the  city  of 
Boston  as  early  as  1866  and  by  the  city  of  New 
York  as  early  as  1870.  Boston  still  maintains 
I  a  of  these  houses.  New  York  15,  and  Brooklyn  5. 
One  or  two  baths  of  this  character  are  maintained 
also  by  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Hoboken,  N.  J. ;  Spring- 
field, Taunton,  Worcester,  and  Newton,  Mass.; 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Pool  baths  are  of  various  kinds.  The  first  es- 
tablished by  any  American  city,  as  far  as  known, 
was  constructed  in  1885  by  Philadelphia.  That 
city  was  compelled  to  abolish  its  floatin?  baths  at 
that  time  owing  to  the  pollution  of  the  water, 
replacing  them  with  pools  in  various  parts  of  the 
city.  It  now  has  in  operation  le  pool  baths. 
Chicago  has  2  elaborate  baths  of  this  character, 
while  similar  ones  are  found  in  Holyoke  (4)  and 
Boston  (1),  Mass.;  Newark,  N.  J.  (3);  Utica,  N. 
Y.  (i):  and  Kansas  City,  Mo.  (i). 

The  three  Idndi  of  bsths  Just  mentioned,  it  will  be  noted, 
•re  available  only  in  the  warm  aeaaon — perhapi  four  montha 
in  the  ytmi.  While  they  are  excellent  a*  affording  recreatioa 
and  facilities  for  securing  a  degree  of  cleanliness,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  best  results  cannot  be  secured  thereby.  Hot  water 
is  essential  not  only  to  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the  body,  but 
also  to  render  possible  the  giving  of  baths  during  the  leasoa 
when  baths  are  most  needed  and  when  the  facilities  for  bath- 
ing are  most  lacking.  The  tub  bath,  while  serving  a  useful 
piir|iose  under  certain  drcumstances,  has  now  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned  in  public  baths.  It  is  now  very  generally 
conceded  that  the  shower  or  rain  bath  is  best  adapted  for  all 
pnfalic  purposes.  As  has  been  suted,  these  baths  have  been 
In  use  for  many  years  in  many  of  thepublic  baths  in  Gnat 
Britain  and  the  Continent  of  Europe.  "Hieir  general  establish- 
ment by  municipalities  in  this  country,  however,  be^n  about 
ten  yean  ago.  Baths  of  this  character  were,  indeed,  estab- 
lished by  private  philanthropic  enterinise  some  yeaiis  pre- 
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viooiiy  throogh  the  effort*  o(  Dr.  M.  Morris  and  otben,  and 
had  Men  introduced  in  the  Charleafaank  symnasium  baths 
by  the  city  of  Boston  as  early  u  1889.  IT  the  two  modem 
types  of  baths,  consisting  of  showers  alone,  or  showers  in 
connection  with  a  pool,  are  considered  tosether,  it  is  seen  that 
Milwaukee  established  the  West  Side  Natatorium  in  2890, 
ChiOMEO  opened  the  Carter  H.  Harrison  Bath  in  1894.  while 
other  cities  followed  their  example  during  the  succeeding 
jmn.  At  the  present  time  39  baths  of  these  types  are  in 
operation  by  various  cities  in  the  United  States,  and  many 
raofe  are  under  construction.  Of  the  houses  devoted  espe* 
dally  to  the  furnishing  of  shower  baths,  Boston,  Mass..  main- 
tain* 10:  Chicago,  111..  7;  New  York,  N.  Y.,j;  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
r.  Baltimore,  Md.,  1:  Buffalo,  nTY.,  a:  Yonken.  N.  Y..  >; 
while  I  each  is  maintained  by  Rochester  and  Troy,  N.  ¥.: 
Cleveland,  Ohio:  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Portland,  Me.  Of 
the  houses  containing  a  pool  m  addition  to  the  shower 
equipment,  Milwaukee  mamtains  3  and  Brookline,  Mass., 
and  Syracuse  and  Albany,  N.  Y.,  each  i.  New  York  and 
Braoklyn  recently  opened  elaboimte  bath-houses  in  which  the 
equipment  consist*  almost  entirely  of  showers.  These  dtie* 
have  also  idanned  a  number  of  additional  houses,  one  of  which 
win  contain  a  pool  of  tempered  water  in  addition  to  the  shower 
eqmpment. 

The  costs  of  the  baths  range  from  $461,000  (site  $331,000) 
for  a  bath  now  being  built  in  Boston,  to  •  joo  f  or  one  in  Chicago 
(for  building  and  equipment  only  on  public  land) . 

The  exceedingly  small  cost  of  maintenance  per  bath  is 
clearly  shown.  This  cost  range*  from  one  fourth  of  a  cent  in 
the  fifteen  municipal  pool  baths  of  Philadelphia  to  three  or 
four  cents  in  the  indoor  shower-baths  in  the  larger  dties.  In 
a  few  of  the  smaller  dtie*  tlie  ooct  runs  considerably  higher, 
this  being  due  probably  to  the  small  number  of  hatha*  a* 
compared  with  the  size  and  equipment  of  the  house*. 

As  regard*  the  policy  of  fumiehing  baths  entirely  free  of 
expense  to  bathers  it  is  aeen  that  at  the  floating  baths  in  9 
dties  no  fee  is  charged  for  thdr  uee,  while  small  fees  are 
charged  at  such  bath*  in  3  dties.  In  3  cities  all  beach 
baths  under  the  direct  control  of  the  munidpalities  are  en- 
tirely free,  while  in  8  dties  a  small  charge  is  made  for  the 
nse  d  bathin^-snits,  etc.  In  3  dtie*  all  pool  baths  are  en- 
tirely free,  while  in  4  a  small  fee  is  charged.  In  9  dties  free 
aboweF-batbs  are  found,  while  in  4  a  charge  is  made.  In 
I  dty  the  combination  shower  and  pool  baths  are  entirely 
faee.  while  in  3  dties  the  privilege  is  contingent  upon  a 
■mall  fee. 

In  ooBSidcring  the  figures  showing  cost  of  maintenance  per 
bath  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  nearl  y  all  baths  in  which 
a  foe  is  charged  certain  days  or  houn  ara  usually  set  apart, 
during  which  baths  are  given  free  of  charge. 

A  meet  interesting  development  of  the  public-bath  move- 
ment has  been  the  introduction  of  shower-baths  in  the  public 
schools  in  a  number  of  dties. 

In  certain  dties  a  direct  connection  between  the  bath  and 
the  sdioid  is  encoumged  by  locating  the  public  bath  near  the 
(diool. 

Swimming  instruction  during  vacation  is  a  feature  of  the 
noating,  beach,  and  pool  baths  of  New  York,  Brooklyn,  and 
a  number  of  other  dties,  while  all  indoor  baths  which  main- 
tain a  tempered  pool  all  the  year,  without  exception,  provide 
(or  instruction  of  this  character  during  the  entire  year. 

The  public  laundry  is  a  feature  connected  with  a  number  of 
the  puuic  munidpol  baths.  The  munidpal  bath-houses  of 
Baltimore,  Chicago.  Qeveland,  and  Troy  contain  well-ap- 
pointed public  laundries  where  women  may  take  their  soiled 
clothes  and  in  a  comjiaratively  short  time  accomplish  the 
task  of  washing  and  ironing  under  the  most  desirable  con- 
ditions. This  feature  has  been  a  most  un9ualified  success  in 
an  the  institutions  in  which  it  exists,  and  is  an  especial  boon 
to  the  poorer  classes. 

RxrnBMcss:  BulUlin  of  tin  V.  S.  Bunem  rf  labor.  No.  S4, 
1904;  MuKicipal  Baths,  by  J.  Lee,  in  Ckaritia,  March  >. 
looi:  Mmmicipal  BaHu,  by  M.  R.  Maltbie,  in  Mtmicipai 
Afatrs,  Dec.,  1898. 

BAUER,  STEPHEH:  Secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Btireau  at  Basel,  Switzerland; 
bom  at  Vienna,  Austria,  1865;  LL.D.,  Vienna, 
1889;  studied  with  traveling  scholarship  1890  and 
1 89 1  in  Paris  and  London;  statistician  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Brunn,  Moravia,  1893- 
99;  lecturer  from  1893  to  1899  at  the  Polytech- 
ntcal  High  School  of  Brunn.  In  189^  be  held 
summer  cotirses  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
in  the  same  year  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of 

g>litical  economy  at  Basel,  which  he  still  occupies, 
e  was  chief  of  the  Swiss  Census  at  Basel  in  1900, 
and  since  190 1  has  been  chief  of  the  International 
Labor  Bureau.  As  the  result  of  his  experiences 
in  Atistrian,  French,  Swiss,  and  American  factory 
towns,  Dr.  Bauer  has  advocated  national  labor 
laws,   international  understandings   concerning 


such  legislation,  trade  boards  of  arbitration,  co- 
operation, industrial  insurance,  and  municipal 
reforms.  He  believes  in  permanency  of  employ- 
ment as  necessary  to  the  greater  well-being  of  the 
workers,  in  greater  leisure  and  the  useful  employ- 
ment of  that  leisure,  and  in  the  generation  of  an 
atmosphere  of  freedom  in  which  all  good  things 
would  grow.  Author :  "  Die  Arbeiter  der  Brflnner 
Maschmen-Industrie  " ;  "Wages  and  Labor  Policy 
in  Australasia";  "Night- Work  of  Women  ; 
"Dangerous  Trades,"  etc.,  besides  numerous 
articles  on  the  history  of  political  economy,  etc. 
Address:  Rebgasse  i,  Basel,  Switzerland. 

BAUHELER,  JOSEPH:  Head  or  leader  of 
the  Separatists,  who  in  18 18  founded  the  com- 
munistic colony  of  Zoar.  Orig^ally  a  weaver, 
and  later  a  teacher,  he  seems  to  have  been  a  man 
of  unusual  organizing  ability,  a  fluent  speaker 
and  natural  leader.  The  community  was  at  first 
celibate,  but  between  1829  and  1830  they  began 
to  permit  marriage,  and  B&umeler  himself  took  a 
wife.  Under  his  lead  the  community  prospered 
greatly,  and  when  Baumeler  died  in  1837  the  loss 
was  said  to  be  almost  irreparable  to  the  com- 
munity.    (See  2k>AR.) 

BAX,  ERHEST  BELFORT:  Author;  Socialist; 
bom  at  Leamington,  England,  1854;  educated 
privately,  but  later  studied  in  (Jermany.  In 
1882  he  joined  the  Social  Democratic  Federation, 
and  in  1883-84  was  on  the  Executive  Council.  In 
1885,  in  cons^uence  of  a  "split"  in  the  original 
body,  he  fotmded,  in  conjtmction  with  WiUiam 
Morris,  the  Socialist  League.  Later  on,  the 
league  developing  anarchist  tendencies,  he  re- 
turned to  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  and 
has  actively  participated  in  the  work  of  that  body 
ever  since,  having  been  the  federation's  delegate 
at  most  of  the  international  congresses.  For  a 
time  he  edited  the  party  organ  Jttsiice,  and  during 
the  Socialist  Leagueperiod,  together  with  William 
Morris,  he  edited  The  Commonweal.  Mr.  Bax's 
socialism  has  its  foimdation  in  the  doctrine  of 
Marx,  but  he  is  prepared  to  criticize  certain 
applications  of  the  Marxian  theory  of  historical 
determinism  at  present  current.  Author :  ' '  Ethics 
of  Socialism,"  "Outlook  from  the  New  Stand- 
point," "The  Problem  of  Reality,"  "German 
Society  at  the  Close  of  the  Middle  Ages,"  etc. 
Address:  Middle  Temple,  London,  England. 

BAZARD,  SAnrT-AHAITD:  Follower  of  St. 
Simon;  bom  in  Paris,  1791;  won  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  for  the  part  he  took  in  the 
defense  of  Paris  (1813).  He  had  a  good  position 
in  the  I>refecture  of  the  Seine,  but  oecoming  in- 
terested in  the  efforts  for  democratic  freedom, 
he  went  to  the  south  of  France  and  took  part  in 
the  activity  of  the  Carbonari.  Returning  to  Paris, 
he  joined  the  Saint  Simonian  School,  and  became 
its  leading  economist  and  editor  of  its  journals, 
the  Producteur  and  the  Globe.  He  advocated 
compulsory  free  education,  and  the  gratuitous 
giving  by  the  State  of  land  and  capi&  for  life 
tenancy  only  (so  as  to  prevent  accumulation) ,  the 
State  to  give  to  each  his  deeds  and  to  receive  from 
each  according  to  ability.  In  1828  he  gave,  in 
Paris,  a  long  course  of  lectures  which  largely 
made  Saint  Simonianism  popular.  In  183 1  he 
opposed  Enfantin,  his  colleague,  at  the  head  of 
the  Saint  Simonian  school,  on  the  question  of 
marriage  and  divorce,  and  died  in  1832  of  a 
broken  heart  at  the  division  of  the  school.    His 
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main  work  is  "Exposition  de  la  Doctrine  de 

Saint  Simon." 

BEBEL,  FERDmAHD  AUOUST:  Socialist; 
bom  1840,  near  Cologne;  educated  as  a  turner; 
passed  through  the  ustial  grades  of  apprentice- 
ship and  journeynianship,  and  after  lusWander- 
jahre,  spent  in  South  Germany,  established  him- 
self in  i860  at  Leipsic.  His  first  public  activity 
was  as  an  upholder  of  Schultze-Delitzsch's  co- 
operative movement,  to  which  Lasalle  also  at 
first  adhered,  and  he  became  prominent  in  politi- 
cal and  educational  work  among  workingmen .  He 
threw  all  his  influence  against  Lasalle  and  the  Uni- 
versal Association  when  the  latter  was  foimded. 

Prior  to  1866  Bebel  had  no  sympathy  with 
socialism,  but  from  that  time  his  views  rapidly 
changed.  He  joined  the  International,  becom- 
ing influential  enough  to  take  a  prominent  part 
in  bringing  together  the  followers  of  Marx  and 
Lasalle,  thus  helping  to  make  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party.  When  elected  President  of  the 
Union  of  German  Working  Men's  Associations  in 
1867,  he  persuaded  the  organization  to  unite  with 
the  International — at  the  time  an  important  step 
in  the  movement  toward  socialism. 

Bebel  and  Liebknecht  became  the  leaders  of 
social  democracy  in  Germany  in  the  elections  of 
Jtme,  1803,  and  continued  so  till  the  latter's 
death.  Bebel  still  remains  the  most  pronounced 
Socialist  in  the  German  Reichstag,  to  which  he 
has  been  continuously  elected,  and  the  member- 
ship in  which  gives  him  the  right  to  bitterly 
attack  the  government  and  to  advocate  socialism 
in  brilliant  speeches  widely  quoted  throughout 
Germany.  Bebel  once  summarized  his  views 
thus:  "We  aim  in  the  domain  of  politics  at  repub- 
licanism, in  the  domain  of  economics  at  socialism, 
in  the  domain  of  what  is  to-day  called  religion  at 
atheism. "  In  1 8  7  2  he  was  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  two  years  and  nine  months  on  a  charge 
of  lese-majesty,  and  has  been  repeatedly  im- 
prisoned since — for  nine  months  in  1886.  This, 
however,  has  only  increased  his  popularity  as 
the  leader  of  German  socialism.  He  has  been 
elected  from  Glauchau-Meerane,  Dresden,  Stras- 
burg,  Hamburg,  Saxony,  and  elsewhere.  In 
1868  he  was  connected  with  the  Volkstaat  at 
Leipsic,  and  since  i8gi  with  the  Vorwdrts  at 
Berlin.  Main  writings:  "Unsere  Ziele,"  i86g; 
"Deutscher  Bauemkrieg,"  1876;  "Christentum 
tmd  Sozialismus,"  1883;  "Die  Frauundder  Sozi- 
alismus,"  1883  (later  revised);  "Die  Sonntagsar- 
beit,"  1888;  "Fur  Volkswehrgegen  Militarismus," 
1898;  and  "Die  Sozialdemokratie  und  das  AU- 
gemeine  Wahlrecht,"  1895.  Address:  Habs- 
burgerstrasse  5,  Berlin,  Germany. 

BBCCARU,  CESARE  BONESAHO,  MAR- 
QUIS OF:  Italian  political  economist;  bom  at 
Milan  in  1738;  educated  at  a  Jesuit  college  at 
Parma.  He  was  an  able  mathematician,  an  ex- 
pert in  many  sciences,  and  belonged  for  twenty- 
five  years  to  the  magistracy,  serving  under  the 
Austrians,  who  in  1768  formed  for  him  a  chair 
of  political  economy  in  Milan — the  second  of  the 
kind  in  Italy.  His  famous  little  tract,  "Dei 
delitti  e  delle  pene,"  has  been  translated  into 
twenty-two  languages.  Beccaria  arrived  at 
many  of  the  conclusions  of  Adam  Smith  and 
of  Malthus;  and  he  is  the  author  of  the  famous 
phrase,  "The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number."  He  asserted  that  "coldly  (rigidly) 
examining  htunan  nature,  we  see  that  every  man 


is  absolutely  egotistic,  and  that  on  this  basis  alone 
legislation  can  be  established  if  it  is  not  to  be 
knocked  over  constantly;  that  nobody  cares 
anything  for  the  universal  happiness  or  for  the 
good  of  others,  and  that  every  man  makes  hun- 
self  the  center  of  all  the  things  that  happen  in 
the  world."    He  died  in  1793. 

BECK,  KARL  JOSEPH :  Swiss  Christian  Social- 
ist; bom  at  Sm-see,  Lucerne,  1858;  was  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Innsbruck  (Th.D. 
188O;  from  1885  to  1888  vicar  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  community  in  Basel.  He  became  ac- 
tive in  socialism  in  1888,  and  took  part  in  the 
Labor  movement  instituted  by  the  Swiss  Work- 
ingmen's  Association.  Prom  1888  to  1891  he 
was  professor  of  exegesis,  ethics,  and  pastoral 
theology  at  the  Theological  Seminary  in  Luceme ; 
and  since  then  he  has  held  the  chair  of  pastoral 
theology  at  the  University  of  Freiburg.  Since 
1903  he  has  edited  the  Monatssckrift  fur  Christ- 
Itche  Sozialrejorm.  Dxuing  the  semester  1906-7 
he  was  rector  of  the  University  of  Freiburg. 
His  political  aim  is  to  bring  about  a  realization 
of  religious  justice  in  social  matters,  through  co- 
operation of  democracy  and  socialism.  Address: 
University  of  Freibui^g,  Switzerland. 

BECKER,  AUGUST:  (3erman  Socialist  and 
journalist;  bom  about  18 10;  son  of  a  clergyman; 
studied  for  a  short  time  theology  in  Giessen 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  Georg  Buch- 
ner  whose  political  creed  he  adopted.  He  was 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  four  years'  imprison- 
ment, but  was  soon  liberated,  whereupon  he 
went  to  Geneva.  Becoming  a  zealous  com- 
munist, he  published  pamphlets,  and  wrote  ar- 
ticles in  radical  papers,  notably  the  Rhenische 
Zeitung  and    Vorwdrts.     In   1848   he  began   to 

?ublisn,  in  Giessen,  a  journal  called  Der  Jungste 
'ag.  He  was  elected  to  the  Hessian  legislature, 
and  later  emigrated  to  America,  where,  after  a 
wandering  and  adventurous  life,  he  died  in  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  in  1875,  as  a  rejjorter  for  a  daily 
paper. 

BECKMAH,  ERNST:  Swedish  editor,  educator, 
and  social  reformer;  bom  about  1840;  studied 
at  Hemosand  seminary  and  in  England  and  the 
United  States.  From  1876  to  1879  he  was  in- 
spector of  public  schools  in  Sodermanland,  where 
he  did  much  to  promote  instruction  in  sloyd. 
He  was  editor  of  Ny  lUustrerad  Tidning  (Stock- 
holm) 1880-83 ;  studied  social  economy  in  Swit- 
zerland in  1884;  and  was  thereafter  sent  by  the 
Swedish  government  to  study  conditions  among 
working  men  in  England  and  Germany.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  Swedish  laborers'  insurance 
committee  (1884-89),  and  of  a  working  men's 
protective  committee  (1891).  In  1894  he  was 
active  in  endeavoring  to  regulate  labor  condi- 
tions in  Stockholm.  He  was  an  alderman  of 
Stockholm  from  1886  to  1895,  serving  on  many 
labor  committees.  In  1886  he  studied  Englisli 
charity  organizations,  the  residts  of  his  investi- 
gations forming  the  basis  for  the  oraianization 
of  the  Swedish  charitable  societies.  From  1893 
to  1899  he  was  rector  of  a  coeducational  school  in 
Stockholm.  As  a  member  of  the  Riksdag  (first 
elected  in  1886)  he  has  been  active  in  prgmoting 
legislation  for  the  regulation  of  labor  cUsputes. 

BEECHER,  HEIVRY  WARD:  American  clergy- 
man and  reformer ;  bom  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  1813 ; 
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studied  at  the  Boston  Law  School;  was  gradu- 
ated at  Amherst  in  1837;  studied  theology  at 
Lane  Seminary.  In  1839  he  entered  upon  his 
first  pastorate,  the  Lawrenceburg,  Ind.,  Presby- 
terian Church,  but  soon  went  to  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Indianapolis,  where  he 
served  for  eight  years.  In  1847  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  become  pastor  of  the  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  This 
society  had  just  been  formed  by  a  few  leading 
men  especially  interested  in  temperance,  the  new 
school  theology,  antislavery,  and  other  questions 
of  reform.  He  labored  with  this  people  imtil  his 
death,  which  terminated  a  pastorate  of  forty 
years.  As  a  preacher  and  reformer  he  had  world- 
wide fame  and  influence.  In  the  Plymouth 
pastor  the  opprest  ever  found  a  champion  for 
their  cause.  On  his  platform  in  antebellum  days 
stood  Frederick  Douglass,  the  black  man,  pleading 
for  his  race.  Here  often  appeared  fugitive  slaves 
whose  freedom  Mr.  Beecher  purchased  with  the 
contributions  of  his  congregation.  Here  Wendell 
Phillips,  the  abolitionist,  was  invited  to  voice  his 
convictions  when  driven  by  mobs  from  the  halls 
of  New  York  City.  Here  Kossuth,  the  exile, 
pleaded  for  his  people,  and  $10,000  was  raised 
lor  the  freedom  of  Hungary.  Here  Mr.  Beecher 
was  confronted  by  a  fierce  mob  which  attempted 
to  "clean  out  the  nigger- worshiper."  In  1850, 
in  his  famous  star  paper  ' '  Shall  We  Compromise  ? ' 
in  The  Independent,  he  vigorously  opposed  the 
proposal  of  Webster  and  Clay  to  save  the  Union 
by  moral  compromise. 

Beecher  did  much  toward  shaping  the  course 
of  the  Republican  Party  as  a  new  political  force. 
In  1863  he  visited  Great  Britain,  and  there  vin- 
dicated his  national  government.  He  spoke  in 
several  of  its  principal  cities,  where  sympathy  for 
the  Confederacy  prevailed.  His  life  was  often 
threatened;  the  press  denotmced  him;  and  he 
frequently  confronted  vast,  turbulent  mobs,  con- 
tenoine  with  them  for  an  hour  or  more  before  they 
would  listen  to  his  argument.  Once  he  reached 
the  platform  only  by  being  carried  over  the  heads 
of  the  dense  crowd.  But  by  his  good  humor, 
pluck,  and  eloquence  he  converted  men  to  North- 
em  principles.  Tho  a  formidable  opponent  of 
the  Southern  policy,  after  the  war  he  manifested 
great  tolerance  and  compassion  for  the  defeated 
states  and  their  leaders.  In  1870  he  became 
editor-in-chief  of  The  Christian  Union,  retaining 
this  oflSce  till  1881.  (See  Abbott,  Lyman.) 
Through  his  voice  and  pen  he  had  the  widest  in- 
fluence of  anv  preacher  in  America.  Author: 
"Star  Psipers  (a  vols.);  "Lectures  to  Young 
Men";  "Lectures  upon  Preaching";  "Patriotic 
Addreisses";  " Evolution  and  Religion";  "Plym- 
outh Pulpit  Sermons."     He  died  in  1884. 

Thomas  A.  Bickpord. 

BEESLY,  EDWARD  SPEHCER:  Positivist; 
author;  born  in  Worcestershire,  England,  1831; 
nlucated  at  Oxford;  was  assistant  master  in 
Marlborough  College,  1854-59;  professor  of  his- 
tory. University  College,  London,  1860-93.  His 
life  has  been  principally  devoted  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  positivist  philosophy  of  religion, 
founded  by  Auguste  Comte.  He  has  also  favored 
radical  social  reforms,  and  in  1863  presided  at  the 
organization  of  the  International.  From  i8y8 
to  190 1  be  was  president  of  the  London  Positivist 
Society,  and  in  1 893  founded  The  Positivist  Review, 
to  which  he  is  stiU  a  frequent  contributor.  In 
1868,  in  recognition  of  his  services   to  trade- 


tmionism  when  it  was  suffering  under  unjust  laws, 
he  was  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Amal- 

famated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
leesly  is  the  translator  of  Comte's  "Discourse 
on  the  Positive  Spirit,"-  and  joint  translator  of 
the  same  author's  "Positive  Polity."  He  has 
written:  "Catiline,  Clodius.  and  Tiberius,"  1878; 
and  "Queen  Elizabeth,"  1892.  Address:  ai  West 
Hill,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  England. 

BELGIUM:  A  kingdom  of  Europe,  formed  as 
an  independent  state  in  1830,  with  constitution 
(1831),  and  guaranteed  neutrality  by  treaty  of 
London. 

I.— Statistics 

Belgium  has  a  population  (1900)  of  6,691,548, 
with  11,373  sq.  m.  It  is  the  most  densely  in- 
habited countiy  in  the  world:  ^89  to  the  square 
mile.  About  3,000,000  of  its  inhabitants  speak 
Flemish  (in  the  north),  and  a  sUghtly  smaller 
number  speak  French  (in  the  south).  Almost 
all  are  Roman  Catholics.  Chief  cities  (1904): 
Brussels  (capital),  598,599;  Antwerp,  391,949; 
Liige,  168,532;  Ghent,  163,482.  Of  the  total 
population  (1900)  3,334,834  were  males  and 
3,368,714  females.  Of  the  males  3,047,607  were 
unmarried;  1,146,774  married;  127,014  widowed; 
and  3,439  divorcea.  Of  females  1,968,383  were 
unmarried;  1,143,483  married;  253,202  widowed; 
and  4,646  divorced.  The  birth-  and  death-rates 
per  1,000  inhabitants  since  1847  are  shown  in  the 
lollowing  table: 


Period 


BiTth-nt«    Death-iste 


1847-56. . . 
1857-66. . . 
1867-76. . . 
1877-86.. . 
1887-96. . . 
x8q7— 1901 
1004 


»3S» 

'iS9 

JI.73 

11.31 

ao.gal 

18.  aj 

16.89 


I  Death-rate  for  1897-1900. 

In  1004,  the  percentage  of  illegitimate  births 
to  total  births  was  6.59,  naving  fallen  from  7.20 
in  1871-80. 


1880 

1890 

1900 

190a 

1903 

1904 

MairiaBei    per    1,000 

inhabitanU 

Harriages  to  i  divorce. 

7.03 
I  8a 

7.3a 
I  30 

8.61 
83 

8. II 
80 

7.87 
75 

8.0a 
61 

The  annual  numbers  of  suicides  were:  187 1-80, 
441;  1881-90,  658;  1890-1900,  799;  1900-1,  856. 

General  education  has  been  low  but  is  rising. 
In  1902  the  percentage  of  the  population  enrolled 
in  elementary  schools  was  lower  than  in  any  other 
country  of  western  and  northern  Europe.  In 
1904  there  were  859,436  pupils  in  7,092  schools. 
In  1880,  of  the  popiilation  more  than  seven  years 
of  age,  33  per  cent  were  tmable  to  read  and  write; 
in  1890,  28  per  cent;  in  1900,  22  per  cent.  There 
were,  in  1904,  2,688  infant  schools  with  254,658 
children,  and  3,897  adult  schools  with  193,907 
scholars.  Middle-class  public  schools  for  boys 
numbered  88  with  17,1x2  pupils;  and  for  girls  40 
with  7,689  pupils.  Royal  atheneums  and  col- 
leges numbered  35,  with  7,641  pupils;  normal 
schools,  58,  with  4,980  students.  There  are  4  uni- 
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versities:  at  Brussels,  Ghent,  Lidze,  and  Louvain 

(R.  C.),  with  a  total  attendance  of  3,780  students. 

Besides  these  there  are  80  colleges, 

-^^j      65   middle-class  private  schools  for 

Jf^S^     boys,    150  .private   institutions   for 

BWBraoi     girls,  and  numerous  private  primary 

schools,  mainly  under  ecclesiastical 

care.     There  are  8  commercial  high-schools,  and 

84  schools  of  design  with  14,977  students.     In 

187 1   the  state   appropriated  15,282,171  francs 

for  primary  education,  and  in  1903  the  sum  of 

43,867,450  fr.    Crime,  measured  by  commitments 

in  the  assize  courts,  has  fallen  from  97  in  1890,  to 

72  in  1903,  but  commitments  in  the  Correctional 

Tribunals   have   risen   from   40,375   in    1890   to 

56,754  in  1903.     Commitments  in  police  courts 

have  likewise  increased  54  per  cent  since  1880. 

The  population   in  the  workhouses    (cUpdts  de 

mendtcitf)  was  2,857  i"  1880,  and  4,781  in  1890; 

in  the  refuges  there  were  1,983  in  1898,  and  1,733 

in  1903;  in  the  schools  of  charity  there  were  698 

in  1890,  and  2,233  in  1903. 

In  no  other  country  is  so  large  a  proportion  of 
the  population  employed  in  purely  industrial 
occupations.  Mining,  especially  of  coal,  is  very 
important,  and  cheap  fuel  has  led  to  considerable 
metalltirgical  industry.  Manufacture  is  the  most 
important  source  of  wealth.  Textile  industries 
employed  169,493  people  in  1896;  clothing, 
137,903;  metal,  133,875;  mining,  138,313:  build- 
ing, 93,942;  food  products,  90,285.  Character- 
istic features  are  very  low  wages,  and  an  unusual 
proportion  of  small  industries.  Belgian  glass 
works  lead  the  world.  Brussels  lace  and  carpets 
are  renowned. 

,  Enoaobd  in  Inddstbt 
(Not  in  private  houses  or  public  works) 


SlZB 

Bntbrprisbs 

WOKEMBN 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

With  no  employees.. . 

I-  4  employees 

S-49         ■'      

50-400               ■ 

500  or  over  employees. 

i6s>ooo 
S4.SOO 
14.800 

I.SOO 

>oo 

70.08 

14.09 

5.11 

is.ooo 
177.000 
150.000 
160,000 

1301 
15.96 
36.66 
13.46 

Wages  are  low  but  rising.    Blacksmiths  (1903), 

made  jy  cents  per  hour;  carpenters,  15  cents; 

compositors,   13;   laborers,    10;    hod-carriers,  9; 

machinists,    13;    plumbers,    15.      (See   Wages.) 

In  1806  more  than  one  fourth  of  the 

Indoitrlal   P°pi'ation,    without    distinction   of 

CmuUtlMM    *^^  °^  ^^'  ^*"^6'i  l^ss  than  2  francs 

(40  cents)  per  day;  172,000  earned 

from  2  to  3  fr.;  169,000,  from  3  to  4 

fr. ;  and  102,000  over  4  fr.  More  than  100,000  men 

received  from  j  to  3I  fr.  per  day;  and  more  than 

80,000  received  less  than  2J  fr.  per  day.     Of  the 

women,  more  than  100,000  received  between  i 

and  ij  fr.  per  day  Oess  than  30  cents).     The 

hours  of  labor  are  long.  . 

Agriculture  occupies  a  comparatively  small 
place.  In  1895,  1,204,810  persons  or  18.79  pc 
cent  of  the  population  were  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture; and  49.s_^per  cent  of  the  farmers  owned 
their  farms.  These  are  usually  very  small,  tho 
the  average  size  is  increasing  somewhat .  In  1 89  5 , 
there  were  544,041  holdings  of  less  than  i  hectare 
(2.47  acres).  Agricultural  wages,  in  1805,  were 
1.98  fr.  (38  cents)  per  day  without  food  for  men, 
and  1 .33  fr.  for  women. 


I 


The  coal  industry  has  increased  from  a  prodn 
valued  at  169,680,000  francs  in  1880  to  286,641 
000  fr.  in  1904.  (See  Coal.)  There  were  (ipo 
218  coal  mines  of  wTiich  133  were  worw 
139,593  persons  were  employed  in  these,  of  whc 
95,033  men,  6,976  boys,  and  55  women  work 
underground.  There  were  (1903)  16  pig-ir 
works,  35  blast-furnaces,  44  works  for  the  man 
facture  of  iron,  343  puddling  furnaces,  35  ste 
works,  and  40  Bessemer  converters.  Of  snippii 
Belgiiun  had  (1904)  65  steamers  and  4  saili 
vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  103,737.  T 
number  of  vessels  entering  Belgium  (1904)  w 
9,063,  with  a  tonnage  of  11,176,339. 

The  commerce  of  Belgium  more  than  doubl 
from  1890  to  1900.  In  1904  the  exports  amoui 
ed  to  3,183,300,000  francs;  and  tne  imports 
3,783,300,000  fr.  Chief  exports:  coal,  textil 
sugar,  machinery,  agricultural  products.  T 
commerce  of  Belgium  with  the  leading  countr 
was  (1904):  Exports  to  (^rmany,  505473,0 
francs;  Great  Britain,  393,334,000  ir.,  chiefly  in 
steel,  and  iron  and  cotton  manufactured  goo( 
France,  346,670,000  fr. ;  Netherlands,  368,781,0 
fr.;  United  States,  86,334,000  fr.,  chiefly  rubl 
goods,  glass,  iron  and  steel  work,  jewelry.  I; 
ports  from  Prance,  465,684,000  francs;  (jermai 
151,025,000  fr.;  Great  Britain,  335,404,000 
.dKiefly  cottons,  woolens,  machinery);  Neth 
lands,  340,873,000  fr.;  United  States,  333,301,0 
fr.,  chiefly  wheat,  provisions,  cotton. 

n. — Constitution  and  Oovemment 

Belgium  is  a  constitutional  kingdom.  T 
reigning  sovereign  is  Leopold  II.;  the  Premi 
Comte  de  Smet  de  Naeyer.  Legislative  powei 
vested  jointly  in  King,'  Senate,  and  Chamber 
Deputies.  The  Senate  has  no  members, 
whom  83  are  elected  directly  for  eight  years 
manhood  suffrage,  tho  heads  of  families,  th< 
with  diplomas  of  higher  education,  those  occu] 
ing  certain  positions,  or  those  having  certs 
property,  may  have  one  or  even  two  additioi 
votes,  giving  them  a  balance  of  power,  mt 
opposed  by  the  Socialists.  The  37  indirec 
elected  senators  represent  county  councilors.  1 
Chamber  of  Deputies  has  166  members,  elect 
for  two  years,  one  for  every  40,000  people.  B 
gium  has  compulsory  voting,  and  a  system  of  p 
portional  representation  of  minorities.  The  lei 
mg  political  parties  are  the  Clerics  or  Catholi 
the  anti-Clencs  or  Liberals,  and  a  well-organis 
Socialist  party.  The  Catholics  are  genera 
strongest  in  the  Flemish  provinces,  and  1 
Socialists  in  the  Walloon.  The  Senate  Stan 
Catholics,  61;  Liberals  and  Progressists,  . 
Socialists,  6.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies:  Led 
the  Premier,  87;  Liberals  and  Progressists, 
Socialists,  35 ;  Christian  Democrats,  2. 

The  estimated  public  revenue  for  1906  \ 
558,863,927  francs:  expenditures,  557,805,483 
public  debt  (1905  consolidated),  3,117,038,048 
Taxation  presses  somewhat  heavily  altho  the  d 
was  largely  contracted  in  the  construction  of  p' 
lie  utilities,  particularly  the  State  railroads;  { 
the  revenue  from  these  more  than  covers  the 
terest. 

The  standing  armv  numbers  49,731  men. 
is    recruited   by   voluntary    enlistment,    supi 
mented  by  annual  levies.     The  war  strengtr 
180,000  men. 

Belgium  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to 
velop  State  railroads.     She  began  her  systeir 
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1833,  and  in  1904  the  State  had  4,008,291  meters 

(3,500,  miles)    and   private   companies   530,998 

meters  (330  miles).  Belgitun  has  more 

-1^^        railroads  per  sq.  m.  than  any  other 

Hmnrtt^Am    Europcan  country ;  and  the  rates  are 

r""mBo«    lower.    In  1904  there  were  carried  by 

the  State  roads  136,409,599  persons, 

and  by  private  companies  16,455,767.    The  gross 

receipts  of  the  State  roads  were  23  2 ,314,767  francs, 

of  which  74,279,390  fr.  were  for  passengers;  and  of 

theprivate  roads  27,949,884  fr.,  of  which  7,940,533 

were  for  passengers.     The  expenses  of  the  State 

roads  were  138,381,322  fr.,  leaving  a  profit  of 

94,376,418;  those  of  the  private  companies  were 

13.619,157    fr.,  leaving  a  profit   of   15,330,337. 

The  first  cost  of  the  State  roads  from  1834  to  1904 

was    2,161,345,528   fr.;   the   total' net   receipts 

1,885,333,731  fr.,  and  the  financial  charges  1,740,- 

895.391  fr. 

On  Jan.  i,  1905,  there  were  1,330  post-oinces 
in  Belgium.  Postal  receipts  for  1904  were 
30,095,388  francs;  expenses,  15,356,520  fr.  There 
were  1,438  telegraph  offices,  with  4,110  miles  of 
line,  carrying  15,586,354  dispatches;  the  receipts 
were  11,203.006  £r.;  and  the  expenditures,  7,618,- 
064  fr.  There  were  20,875  telephone  stations, 
with  58.590  miles  of  telephone  wire,  and  47,010,- 
611  conversations.  The  receipts  were  4,956,011 
fr.  Telegraph  and  telephone  lines  are  all  owned 
and  operated  by  the  State. 

m. — Social  Refonn 

In  Belgium  reform  ideas  began  to  work  early 
in  the  nineteenth  century.    The  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion and  organization  came  down  from  the  Middle 
Ages.     Belgian  trade-unions  are  developed  from 
old    trade    benefit    societies    which 
_^.        arose  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
^J~^      century   after  the   abolition  of  the 
old  medieval  gilds  in   1795.     Thus, 
for    example,    the   Hat-makers'  Be- 
nevolent Union  was  originally  a  trade  friendly 
society,  but  became  in  1838     a  society  for  the 
maintenance  of  prices  and  for  resistance."     Even 
down  to  the  second  half  of  the  centtay  the  old 
spirit  lingered.     In  1867  the  weavers  at  Ghent 
still  bore  on  their  banner  the  motto, ' '  God  and  the 
Law"  (God  en  de  Wet). 

The  Mmzter  Glaa-worken'  AnocUtion  at  Charleroi  was  es- 
tabluhed  in  1S36:  the  Free  Typographical  Association  orig- 
inated in  184a;  the  Jewelers  and  Goldsmiths*  Society  in 
1852.  The  trade-union  movement  in  Belgium,  h6weveT, 
cany  took  a  socialistic  form.  (For  early  Belgian  theoretical 
andCh>istianSocial>>t*,seeCouNs;HuBT:  Lavblbyb.)  Kail 
Ibrz,  Innished  from  Germany  and  Paris  came  with  his 
friena  Bngels  to  Brussels,  where  they  ^thered  around  them  a 
little  bftnd  of  Socialists,  and  here  published  the  famous  mani- 
festo of  1847.  Organization,  however,  did  not  endure  till  the 
loteroational  gained  footing  in  Bel^um  in  1866.  It  spread 
rapidly  in  the  crowded  industrial  dtics,  and  especially  m  the 
nunc  region  where  men,  and  women  too,  worked  long  hours 
for  piteous  wages.  Marx  called  Belgium  the  paradise  of  capi- 
talism. Sections  were  formed  at  Brussels.  Ghent,  Antwerp, 
Bniges.  and  Charleroi,  and  elsewhere  in  the  mining  section. 
Papers  were  started,  and  some  strikes  were  carried  out.  De 
Paepe  became  a  leader.  In  1877.  however,  he  declared  for 
Marxian  socialism,  and  the  movement  became  split.  The 
anarchist  wing,  however,  did  not  endure.  A  new  and  moat 
important  movement  now  sprang  up.  which  has  differentiated 
the  Belgian  Socialist  movement  from  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try, and  made  it  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  world. 

In  the  year  1879  a  Ghent  typewriter,  an  active 
Socialist.  Edward  Ansbblb,  founded  a  coopera- 
tive bakerv,  and  in  connection  with  it  a  club,  the 
Vooruit.  "Up  to  this  time  cooperation  had  not 
succeeded  in  Belgitun,  but  this  Socialist  co- 
operative movement  succeeded  and  spread.    A 


amilar  oreanization,  called  the  Maison  du  Peuple 
(House  of  the  People),  was  started  by  the  Brus- 
sels Soci<&ts  in  1883,  and  another 
at  Verviers  in  1884.  In  the  next 
fotir  years  the  movement  spread 
throti^h  all  the  important  Belgian 
cities  and  indtistnal  centers.  Soon  the  societies 
began  seUing  other  things  than  bread,  till  gradu- 
ally the  movement  became  one  of  vast  size  and 
importance.  By  1893  the  Maison  du  Peuple  had 
10,000  members,  representing  some  10,000  fam- 
ilies, and  manufactured  100,000  loaves  of  bread 
a  week.  It  possest  a  large  club  house,  which  was 
the  center  of  Socialist  propaganda,  a  library,  a 
tool  store,  and  other  property;  and  it  provides 
coal,  groceries,  meat,  furniture,  clothing,  medical 
attendance,  and  insurance,  all  at  cooperative 
prices.  It  maintains  a  monthly,  a  weeldv,  and  a 
daily.  This  cooperative  society  gave  stability  to 
the  Socialist  movement. 

In  1885  a  Socialist  workingman's  party  was 
organized  (Parti  ouvrier  beige),  and  in  1893  this 
was  able  to  effect  in  a  few  days  a  veritable  revolu- 
tion in  the  Belgian  Constitution.  Hitherto  the 
Belgian  Socialist  had  been  able  to  accomplish 
little  politically,  because  of  property  limitations 
to  the  suffrage.  A  bill  to  institute  free  suffrage 
was  introduced  into  the  Chamber  and  Senate  and- 
defeated.  Immediately  the  Labor  Party  called 
a  universal  strike.  M.  Volders,  the  leader  of  the 
Labor  Party,  was  arrested  with  two  others.  M. 
Buls,  the  Brussels  burgomaster,  ordered  "The 
House  of  the  People"  closed,  and  prohibited 
meetings  and  processions.  But  this  only  added 
fuel  to  the  flame.  Collisions  with  the  pohce  took 
place.  Numbers  of  men,  women,  and  even  chil- 
dren were  shot  down ,  and  some  mortally  wounded. 
But  the  strike  was  won.  On  April  i8th,  only 
eight  days  after  its  rejection  of  universal  suffrage, 
the  Constituante  (the  Assembly)  met,  and  a 
hurried  plan  to  revise  the  Constitution  and  grant 
a  vastly  enlarged  tho  not  universal  suffrage  was 
devised  and  carried,  and  the  Labor  Partv  declared 
the  strike  off.  Since  then  the  party  has  had  a 
growing  representation  in  the  legislature,  and 
the  government  has  been  compelled  to  introduce 
many  reforms  (see  below).  In  1902  the  Socialists 
undertook  to  gain  complete  tmiversal  suffrage  by 
another  universal  strike.  This  time,  however, 
they  were  tmsuccessful,  and  the  attempt  even 
resulted  in  some  setback;  nevertheless,  the  move- 
ment is  still  strong  and  growing.  M.  Vandervelde 
writes  of  it  (1906) : 

In  Belgium  all  labor  unions  and  societies  of  any  importance, 
with  the  exception  of  the  glass-workers,  compositors,  and  a 
small  number  of  Christian  cooperative  societies,  are  aMliated 
with  the  Workmen's  Party.     According  to  the  latest  statistics 
there  were  gs,eoo  labor-union  Socialists  out  of  a  total  of 
211,000  orgamied  workers.     The  Socialist  strength  is  thus 
about  7  a  per  cent  of  the  total.     As  for  the  cooperative  socie- 
ties, the  great  majority  are  not  only  com- 
mercial,    but     also     political     organisations. 
Labor        Some  of  them  hold  to  the  Clerical  Party,  and 
A,-^-]^     to  be  admitted  to  any  of  these  one  must  fulfil 
^^  his  religious  duties  and  pledge  himself  to  the 

ilOM  defense  of  "property,  religion,  and  the  family." 
But  the  other  societies,  much  more  powerful 
in  the  industrial  centers,  adhere  to  the  Work- 
men's Party.  It  is  necessary,  on  entering  any  of  them,  to 
accept  the  Socialist  program  and  agree  to  tne  deduction  from 
the  annus]  profits  of  sums,  more  or  less  considerable,  for  use 
in  the  party  s  general  propaganda. 

The  vanous  local  federations  that  compose  the  party 
present  identical  characteristics  throughout  the  country.  At 
the  center  is  the  cooperative  society,  whose  home,  la  Maison  du 
Peuple.  is  the  home  also  of  the  friendly  societies,  the  labor 
unions,  the  political  groups,  the  artistic  and  educational 
associations,  aA  of  which  constitute  the  federated  organiia- 
tion.  In  Brussels,  for  instance,  the  cooperative  society — la 
Haiaon  du  Peuple — includes  about  90,000  families.     Its  buai- 
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ncM  avencn  about  li,ioo,oae  annually.  It  has  butcha 
■hope,  grocery,  dry-gooda.  and  department  stores,  a  dairy  and 
two  large  bakoies,  which  produce  annually  almost  11,000,000 
loaves  of  bread  of  1.1  pounds  each.  This  society  devotes 
annually  about  tio,ooo  to  the  Socialist  cause,  and  moreovR', 
furnishes  free  quarters  to  the  seventy  groaps  belonging  to  the 
federated  organisation  of  that  dty. 

Similar  organisations,  tho  in  oiffering  degrees  of  develop- 
ment, are  to  be  found  in  all  the  principal  centers.  Thus,  m 
the  very  bosom  of  cairitalist  society,  is  found  another  society. 
liloB  a  state  within  a  state,  the  members  of  which  aie  united, 
not  only  by  thdr  political  convictions,  but  by  economic  ties 
that  become  more  binding  as  time  runs  on,  and  that  insure  a 
stable  and  enduring  organization. 

These  Belgian  Socialist  scx^eties  now  number 
338,  with  annual  sales  of  $7,600,000.  There  are 
6  Socialist  dailies,  notably  Le  Peuple  (Brussels) 
and  Vooruit,  22  weeklies,  and  14  monthlies. 
These  Socialist  successes  have  compelled  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  make  especial  social 
efforts  in  Bel^um.  (See  Christian  Socialisu,) 
Dr.  Varlez  writes  of  them  (1906) : 

Especially  have  the  Catholic  Conservative*  been  active, 
and  tor  every  working-class  Socialist  or  Cooperative  Society 
they  have  organised  a  simUar  cooperative  society,  only  in 
connection  with  the  Conservatives.  These  cooperative  soci- 
eties, altho  with  less  enthusiasm  and  vitality  than  the  work- 
ing-class societies,  nevertheless  slowly  grow.  They  are  largely 
supported  by  the  Catholic  clergy  in  the  villages  and  country 
towns  of  Flemish  Belgium.  Many,  however,  of  the  most  con- 
servative Catholics  oppose  these  efforts  to  organise  such 
societies  for  fear  that  they  will  one  day  break  away  from  their 
conservative  moorings.  They  advocate  instead,  organisina 
the  working  class  into  religious  charitable  and  beneficial 
sodetiea,  in  union  with  the  Church  and  wealthy  conservative 
patrons.  Many  such  conservative  and  religious  societies 
are  organised,  particulariy  in  the  villages,  and  take  a  great 
variety  of  forms — organisations  for  the  cooperative  purchase 
of  food,  grain,  machinery,  and  other  supplies;  for  the  im- 
provement in  the  breeding  of  horses,  cattle,  and  other  animals: 
for  cooperative  dailies,  breweries,  and  the  like;  for  mutual 
rdief  and  benefits,  loans  and  insunnee;  for  a  thousand  forms 
— nsll  alike,  however,  in  being  organised  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Church  and  opposed  to  the  democratic  Socialist  organi- 
sations. Strenuously  opposed  by  the  Socialists,  Christian, 
and  non-Christian,  attacked  by  the  freethinkers,  now  nu- 
merous in  every  country  of  the  Latin  race,  these  agricultural 
religious  organizations  embrace  now  some  loo.ooo  of  the 
peasantry  and  are  still  growing. 

State  action  for  the  working  classes  has  been 
largely  on  the  lines  of  savings  funds  and  insurance 
for  old  age  and  for  the  unemployed  and  also  of 
direct  protection  of  laborers.  There  are  special 
acts  dealing  with  contract  of  employment  (igoo); 
truck-system  (1887);  shop  regulations 
(1896);  employment  of  women,  chil- 


«-_j___  dren  and  yoimg  persons  (1889)  with 
J"?"  many  reesa  decrees  incidental  there- 
to; Sunday  rest  (1905);  safety  and 
security  of  labor  (1899)  completed  by 
important  decrees  of  1905;  workmen's  compensa- 
tion for  accidental  injuries  (1903).  There  are  also 
other  institutions  created  by  law  on  behalf  of  the 
working  classes,  viz.:  councils  of  experts  (1889); 
councils  of  industry  and  labor  with  a  view  to 
prevent  and  settle  trade  disputes  (1887);  trade- 
unions  (1898);  benefit  societies  (1894);  laborers' 
dwellings  (1889).  In  1906  there  was  established 
a  bureau  in  aid  of  the  middle  classes,  dealing 
with  industrial  education  and  other  matters  con- 
cerning the  small  traders,  etc.  The  State  Savings- 
Bank  of  Belgium  was  established  by  a  law  of 
March  16,  i86j,  and  to  it  was  added  the  Pension 
Fund,  established  in  1850.  Its  total  receipts  in 
190S  were  1,143,900,000  francs.  The  movement 
has  now  become  international,  and  any  one  de- 
positing in  the  savings-banks  of  Prance,  Belgitun, 
or  Holland  can  trans&r  his  account  to  any  of  these 
countries  without  cost.  Savings-banks  have  had 
a  remarkable  development  in  Belgium,  owing  to 
incessant  agitation  on  the  part  of  the  teachers, 
and  are  due  to  the  initiative  of  the  city  of  Ghent. 


They  have  spread  to  almost  all  the  cities  and  towns 
of  the  coimtry,  especially  since  the  issue  in  1 881  of 
savings  cards,  to  which  the  children  can  attach 
stamps  of  10,  K,  or  a  centimes  (one  cent),  and 
which,  when  tney  amount  to  a  franc,  can  be 
deposited  with  the  savings-bank,  in  any  branch 
or  in  any  post-office.  At  the  end  of  190  a  out  of  a 
total  01  1,151,756  pupils  360,000  had  about 
10,000,000  ir.  in  the  banks.  The  bank  has  also 
been  allowed  bv  different  laws  to  make  loans 
to  various  funds  of  social  benefit,  such  as  co- 
operative societies,  agricultural  banks,  and  work- 
ingmen's  dwellings.  At  the  end  of  1904,  seven 
agricultural  banlcs  had  loans  amotmting  to 
7,873,000  fr.,  and  i66  societies  for  erecting 
woriongmen's  dwellings  had  loans  of  over  66,000,- 
000  fr.,  and  more  than  33,000  houses  had  by  this 
means  been  erected. 

The  Old  Age  Pension  Ftmd,  established  in 
1850,  permits  the  granting  of  pensions  not  above 
i,aoo  irancs,  and  made  payable  at  different  ages, 
between  fifty  and  sixty.    This  has  become  of 

§  articular  importance  since  the  granting  by  the 
tate,  in  1900,  of  premiums  to  persons  entitfed  to 
a  pension  through  the  endowment  of  a  friendly 
society,  or  to  persons  of  modest  means,  directly 
coimected  with  the  institution.  A  Department 
of  Life  Insurance  was  created  in  1889,  and  con- 
nected with  the  savings-bank,  but  limited  to  the 
insurance  of  those  who  have  borrowed  for  the 
construction  of  a  workingman's  dwelling.  In 
1894  it  widened  its  scope,  and  is  now  open  to  all, 
with  the  maximum  limit  of  5,000  fr.  insurance. 

Public  Labor  Bureaus  for  the  Unemployed 
(Bourses  du  Travail),  mainly  of  a  charitable 
nature,  have  existed  in  Belgium  for  some  years, 
beginning  at  Li^ge  in  1888,  but  have  not  been 
favored  by  the  working  classes,  except  at  Li^ge 
itself,  and  have  only  been  made  tise 
m^  of  by  the  least  efficient,  and  that 
ritt^^Lmm*  without  large  results.  Their  main 
uiMupwTia  gflort  has  been  to  find  places  for  those 
out  of  work.  More  recently,  how- 
ever, begfinning  at  Ghent  in  1901,  there  has  de- 
veloped a  plan  of  insurance  against  unemploy- 
ment, which  has  had  more  success,  and  is  being 
largely  copied  throughout  Belgium  and  in  other 
cotmtries.  This  is  the  creation  of  a  public  fund  by 
the  municipalities,  to  be  increased  by  private  gifts, 
and  to  be  used  in  supplementing  the  out-of-work 
benefits  given  by  trade-unions.  Thus  every 
trade-unionist  receiving  a  small  out-of-work 
benefit  from  his  union,  can,  under  due  restrictions, 
have  this  supplemented  by  a  grrant  from  the  fund 
of  perhaps  50  or  ^o  per  .cent  of  the  amount  of  his 
benefit.  Non-umonists  can  get  the  same  aid  by 
paying  dues  to  a  special  thrift  fund.  This  plan 
has  the  advantage  of  being  taken  out  of  the  sphere 
of  charity  and  of  cooperating  with  and  calling  out 
the  efforts  of  organized  labor.  By  May,  1904, 
there  were  seven  such  funds  established  by  the 
principal  cities  of  Belgium.  The  portion  of  the 
plan  for  trade-unionists  seems  to  have  been  very 
successful;  whereas  that  for  non-unionists  seems 
to  have  failed.  Labor  colonies,  for  the  unem- 
ployed, or  more  truly  for  vagrants,  are  main- 
tained by  the  Belgian  Government  at  Merxplas 
and  Wortel,  and  are  called  "Colonies  Agricoles  de 
Bienfaisance  " ;  they  are  practically  penal  colonies 
for  vagrants,  committed  by  judicial  authority  or 
municipalities.  They  are  committed  for  a  certain 
period,  but  receive  a  small  wage,  which  is  kept 
tor  them.  Merxplas  is  for  those  who  have  com- 
mitted some  misdemeanor;  Wortel  for  those  who 
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have  committed  none,  but  are  reduced  to  va- 
erancy.  There  is  also  a  private  labor  colony  at 
Haeren,  near  Brussels.  There  is  a  system  of 
Central  Inspection  and  a  Superior  Council  of 
Relief.  Under  these  each  commune  is  respon- 
sible for  its  relief  work,  tho  weak  communes  may 
combine.  "Commissions  d' Assistance "  are  cre- 
ated for  each  commime,  or  union  of  communes, 
with  from  five  to  ten  members,  among  which  must 
be  a  clergyman,  an  'alderman,  and  a  laborer.  No 
salaries  are  paid,  tho  the  laborer  can  be  indem- 
nified for  time  lost.  Women  are  eligible.  The 
indigent  are  divided  into  those  tmable  to  work, 
those  willing  to  work,  but  unable  to  find  it,  and 
those  unwiuing  to  work.  To  the  first  class  is 
eiven  relief,  mdoor  relief  for  the  most  part. 
Private  charity  in  Belgium  is  very  great,  provid- 
ing for  at  least  one  half  of  the  indigents,  but  is 
controlled  by  the  State.  For  the  other  two 
classes  there  are  workhouses,  refuges,  and  schools 
of  charity.  The  workhouses  are  for  persons  able 
to  work,  but  who  do  not.  The  refuges  are  inter- 
mediary between  the  workbotises  and  the  p>oor- 
houses,  for  those  willing  to  work,  but  imable 
through  sickness,  old  age,  or  disability.  Persons 
fotmd  begging  can  be  assigned  to  these  for  seven 
years.  In  190 1  there  were  6,384  in  these  refuses. 
The  schools  of  charity  are  compulsory  training 
schools  for  youths  up  to  eighteen,  who  have 
become  vagrants  or  have  committed  misde- 
meanors. The  expense  for  these  institutions  is 
divided  equally  between  the  State,  province,  and 
commune.  Very  low  wages  are  paid  in  the  work- 
houses and  refuges. 

Important  Belgian  societies  and  institutions 
for  social  reform  are: 

InsHtut  d*  Sociolati*  Solvay,  founded  1901.  Leopold  Ptrl^ 
Bnusela. 

Cflif*  du  Travail,     a  Lunbermont,  Bruswls. 

Caui#  d'Epargrit.     <o  Rue  Font  aux  Loups,  Bnusds. 

LaBoirstduTravau.     17  Rue  de  rAmi«o,  BronelB. 

La  Maisen  du  PtupU.  11  Rue  Joseph  Stevens,  Bnisadi. 
(Socialist  Coopentive  Society.) 

Lif*  Btlm  dn  Droit  d*s  Ftwmus,  founded  1801.  Secretary, 
mie.  Haiie  Popelin,  HAtd  Ravenstein.  Bruuels. 

Lit»*  Palriotiqti*  amtrt  rAkoUtmt.  founded  1879.  Seo- 
Rtary,  Dr.  de  Vanderoy,  306  Avenue  Louise,  Brussels. 

SacUU  BHft  d'Eamomi*  Social*,  founded  x8gi.  HAtel 
Ravenstciii,  Bruaids. 

SociM  Btif  dt  la  Paix  t  dt  I'Arbitratw,  founded  1885. 
Secretary,  Henry  de  la  Fontaine,  Steateur,  81  Rue  d'Ailon, 
Brussels. 

SociM  Belt*  dt  Sociolotit,  founded  1899.  Secntary, 
Camille  Jacquart,  1 1  Rue  Bnalmont,  Brussels. 

SocUli  d*  MoraUtt  PubUtitu,  founded  1881.  Secretary, 
Ed.  Bdlerocbe,  65  Rue  de  Stasaart,  Brussels. 

RsvaaBMcm:  Amutoirt  StaHtliqiit  d*  la  Bttgiotit.  Brussels; 
L'Omadn  Travaa  dt  laa-im,  ib  1905;  La  Lttiskoion 
tt  Its  (Stnrts  tn  Btltivt.  by  S.  J.  Vermeersch,  Louvain, 
1904;  CiUtt  of  Bitgium,  by  Richard  Grant  Allen,  1897. 

BBLLAMT,  EDWARD:  American  nationalist 
and  author;  bom  in  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  1850. 
He  graduated  at  Union  College  and  studied  law, 
but  soon  entered  jotimalism,  writing  for  many 
papers,  principally  the  Springfield  Union.  His 
first  novel  was  "A  Nantucket  Idyl."  "Dr. 
HeidenhoS's  Process,"  "The  Blind  Man's  World," 
and  "Miss  Ludington's  Sister"  followed.  All  are 
dreamy,  fantastic  novels,  but  with  such  power 
that  Mr.  Howells  declared  that  "the  mantle  of 
Hawthorne  has  fallen  upon  Mr.  Bellamy."  He 
then  wrote  "Looking  Backward,"  upon  which 
his  great  fame  depends,  and  which  many  con- 
sider to  be  the  ablest  socialistic  Utopia  ever 
written.     (See  Nationalism.) 

In  The  Nationalist  magazine  he  has  related  how 
he  came  to  write  that  book;  how  it  took  shape 


from  an  original  plan  to  write  a  sort  of  fairy  tale 
of  social  felicity — "a  cloud  palace  for  an  ideal 
humanity" — ^in  the  shape  of  a  great  world  nation. 
"The  idea  of  an  industrial  army  for  maintaining 
the  community,  precisely  as  the  military  army 
protects  it,  suggested  the  advisability  of  seeing 
if  a  plan  which  was  fotmd  to  work  so  well  for 
purposes  of  destruction  might  not  be  profitably 
applied  to  the  business  of  production,  now  in 
shocking  confusion."  This  idea  had  been  vaguely 
floating  in  his  mind  for  a  year  or  two,  but  it  was 
not  until  he  began  to  work  out  the  details  of  his 
romance  that  he  perceived  the  full  potency  of 
ihe  instrument  he  was  using.  This  led  to  a  com- 
plete recasting  of  the  book,  both  in  form  and  pur- 
pose, and  the  author  was  filled  with  the  fervent 
desire  to  acquaint  the  people  of  his  country  with 
its  beneficent  possibilities — a  desire  which  the 
popularity  of  Looking  Backward"  has  abund- 
antly realized.  The  form  of  a  romance  was  re- 
luctantly retained,  with  a  view  to  obtain  a  read- 
ing for  the  book. 

The  year  2000  was  fixed  upon  as  the  date  of  the 
story,  at  which  date  Mr.  Bellamy  believed  that 
nationalism  would  be  in  operation. 

The  book  soon  made  a  sensation;  a  Bellamy 
Club  was  started  in  Boston,  and  from  that  grew 
the  Nationalist  Club,  and  then  the  Nationalist 
movement.  (See  Nationalism.)  The  book 
reached  a  sale  of  over  500,000  copies  in  this 
co:imtry,  and  has  been  translated  into  most  of 
the  languages  of  Europe.  In  the  beginning  of 
1 89 1  Mr.  Bellamy  commenced  the  publication  of  a 
weekly.  The  New  Nation,  as  an  organ  of  national- 
ism. It  was  suspended,  however,  at  the  close  of 
1893.  In  1897  he  published  "Equality,"  a  con- 
tinuation of  Looking  Backward,"  and  on  the 
same  lines,  but  a  larger  book.  Bellamy  died  in 
1898. 

SELLERS,  JOHlf:  Quaker;  philanthropist; 
bom  about  1654.  Hewasa  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  joint  lord  of  the  manor  of  Coin  St. 
Aldwyn's,  and  devoted  to  philanthropic  projects. 
He  wrote  numerotis  pamphlets,  the  best  known  of 
which  is  "Proposals  for  Raising  a  CoUedge  of 
Industry,"  in  which  he  proposed  that  the  rich 
should  provide  capital  and  receive  profit  by  build- 
ing a  college  in  which  destitute  men  and  women 
could  find  work.     Hediedini725. 

BEMIS,  EDWARD  WEBSTER  :  Superintend- 
ent of  water  works;  economist;  bom  m  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  i860;  graduated  from  Amherst 
College,  1880;  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
1885;  in  charge  of  the  departments  of  history 
and  political  economy  at  Vanderbilt  University, 
1887-92;  assistant  professor  in  economics.  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  1892-95 ;  professor  of  econom- 
ics and  history  at  Kansas  State  Agricultural 
College,  1897-99;  head  of  the  Department  of 
Municipal  Monopolies  in  the  Bureau  of  Econom- 
ical Research,  New  York  City,  1899-1901.  In 
1 90 1  he  was  appointed  superintendent  of  water 
works  in  Cleveland,  O.,  by  Mayor  Johnson,  a 
position  he  still  occupies.  An  investigator  and 
writer  upon  municipal  monopolies  and  kindred 
questions,  he  has  appeared  frequently  before 
courts  and  state  commissions  as  expert  witness  for 
cities  in  cases  involving  the  rights  of  the  people 
with  respect  to  gas  companies.  Mr.  Bemis,  while 
believing  in  municipal  ownership  of  public-service 
corporations  and  public  ownership  of  railways 
ana  telegraphs  and  a  few  other  monopolies  of  that 
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character,  does  not  agree  with  socialism  in  the 
operation  and  ownership  of  competitive  indus- 
tries, but  believes  in  heavy  taxation  of  all  special 
grivileges  and  in  legislation  safeguarding  the 
ealth,  education,  and  welfare  of  the  community. 
Author:  "Municipal  Ownership  of  Gas  in  the 
United  States,"  "Cooperation  in  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States,"  "The  Labor  Organiza- 
tions of  America,"  "Municipal  Monopolies," 
"Reports  of  the  Cleveland  Water  Works.^'  Ad- 
dress: Cleveland,  O. 

BEITTHAH,  JEREMY;  Political  economist; 
bom  in  London,  1748;  graduated  at  Queen's 
College,  Oxford,  at  tne  age  of  eighteen.  He  was 
called  to  tlie  bar  in  177a,  but  never  practised  his 
profession.  Bentham  became  the  greatest  critic 
of  government  and  legislation  in  his  day.  His 
first  publication  was  A  Pragment  on  Govern- 
ment (1776);  and  his  first  important  economic 
treatise  was  "A  Defense  of  Usviry,"  in  which  he 
tried  to  prove  by  close  reasoning  that  when  the 
legislature  fixes  a  maximtun  rate  of  interest  it 
does  not  benefit  the  right  persons,  but  encourages 
deceit  and  raises  the  rate  of  secret  interest  by 
adding  the  danger  of  discovery.  He  urged  that 
every  man  is  the  best  judge  of  his  own  welfare, 
and  that  it  is  for  the  public  good  to  leave  him  free 
to  seek  it.  Bentham  published  "A  Manual  of 
Political  Economy,"  but  he  influenced  economic 
thought  even  more  by  his  philosophic  writings. 
Beccaria  in  1764  had  coined  a  convenient  phrase, 
"The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number," 
and  Bentham  took  this  up  and  made  it  the  ruling 
principle  and  chief  end  of  legislation.  This,  too, 
ne  taught  to  be  identical  with  the  extremest 
laissez-faire.  Bentham  was  also  a  great  believer 
in  education,  especially  of  the  working  classes, 
whom  he  considered  the  most  important  part 
of  the  community.  He  aided  Robert  Owen  by 
taking  shares  in  his  factory  at  New  Lanark. 

Bentham's  works  and  hfe,  edited  by  Bowring, 
fill  eleven  volimies,  of  which  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  contain  the  life.  His  chief  economical 
works  are:  "Protest  against  Law  Taxes";  "Sup- 
ply without  Burden  ;  "Tax  with  Monopoly" 
(i.  e.,  a  tax  on  bankers  and  stockbrokers);  "De- 
fense ot  Usury  and  of  Projects  in  Arts";  "Manvial 
of  Political  Economy  ";"  Conversion  of  Stock  into 
Note  Annuities";  Invention  and  Discovery"; 
"Hard  Labor  Bill";  "Tracts  on  Poor  Laws  and 
Pauper  Management."     He  died  in  183*. 

BEHTLEY,  WALTER  E.:  Founder  of  The 
Actors'  Church  Alliance ;  bom  in  Sheffield,  Eng- 
land, 1864.  He  came  to  the  United  States  m 
the  eighties,  and  entered  on  a  commercial  career, 
but  soon  forsook  that  for  the  stage,  toured  the 
country  for  several  seasons  as  a  Shakespearian 
actor,  and  attained  great  success.  Later  he 
sought  holy  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  was 
ordained  by  Bishop  Huntington  in  1892,  and 
served  in  the  diocese  of  central  New  York  imtil 
1897,  when  he  was  called  to  be  vicar  of  St. 
Mark's,  New  York,  afterward  becoming  assistant 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Heber  Newton.  While  at  St. 
Mark's,  Mr.  Bentley  aided  in  forming  "The 
Peoples  Club"  No.  i,  and  for  some  time  was  its 
energetic  secretary.  In  1899  he  founded  The 
Actors'  Church  Alliance,  and  as  national  secretary 
and  organizer  he  extended  it  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada  and  all  over  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  Mr.  Bentley  is  now  rector 
of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension  in  Brooklyn, 


where,  in  addition  to  his  religious  work,  he  has 
a  well-equipped  theater  in  fim  operation  as  an 
important  adjtmct  to  religious  and  social  effort. 
Address:  Church  of  the  iucension,  Kent  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

BEQUESTS.    See  Gifts  and  Bbqubsts. 

BEQUEST,  POWER  OF:  This  is  an  inheri- 
tance of  modem  nations  from  the  Roman  law, 
which  allowed  three  fourths  of  the  inheritance 
to  be  willed  away  from  the  next  of  kin.  The 
Koran  allows  two  thirds,  and  the  Mishna  recog- 
nizes gifts  of  property  to  take  effect  on  death. 
(See  Gifts.) 

BER6ER,  VICTOR  L.:  American  Socialist; 
editor  of  the  Milwaukee  daily  Vorw&rts;  bom  at 
Nieder  Rehbuch,  Austria-Hungary,  i860;  edu- 
cated in  Budapest  and  Vienna.  On  accotmt  of 
reverses  the  family  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
where  Berger  at  first  worked  as  a  metal  polisher, 
later  becoming  a  public-school  teacher.  A  pioneer 
organizer  in  socialism,  he  became  prominent  in 
the  Social  Democracy  and  in  the  Social-Demo- 
cratic Party,  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  latter 
party's  executive  board  from  the  beginning.  Tho 
a  firm  Socialist,  he  has  been  a  leader  of  the  libend 
wing,  for  which  he  was  criticized  by  members  of 
the  "orthodox"  wing.  He  has  been  the  jjarty 
candidate  in  Milwaukee  for  the  mayoralty,  for 
Congress,  and  for  the  Senate.  He  has  written: 
"Socialism,  What  it  is  and  What  it  is  Not  (ipoo) ; 
"The  Trust  Question"  (1900);  and  "Mumcipal 
Socialism"  (190a).  Address:  614  State  Street,  Mil- 
waukee, Tenn. 

BERLDf:  Capital  of  the  German  Empire; 
founded  in  the  twelfth  century;  prominent  since 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  a  leading^  city  from 
the  time  of  the  Great  Elector  Frederick  William 
(1640-88).  Under  Frederick  the  Great  large 
manufactures  grew  up,  and  the  city  became  an 
industrial  center  as  well  as  a  royal  residence. 
It  has  recently  grown  very  rapidly  in  popula- 
tion, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures: 
1800,  172,132;  1870,  774,498;  1890,  1,578,516; 
1900,  1,888,574;  1905,  3,033,900.  In  1897  the 
capital  stock  of  companies  doin^  business  in 
Berlin  was  1,100,000,000  marks  with  an  output 
of  nearly  2,000,000,000  mk.  There  were  (1904) 
13,967  factories  employing  272,768  persons. 
Cloth  printing  and  dyeing,  iron  and  steel,  and 
clothing  are  the  leading  industries.  Twelve  rail- 
ways pass  through  the  city,  and  about  3?.ooo 
freight  steamers  enter  the  Spree  annually.  There 
has  been  much  overcrowduig,  and  tho  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  the  evil  still  remains.  The 
death-rate,  however,  has  fallen  from  33.94  in 
1876  to  24.58  in  1901.  Municipal  lodging-houses 
provide  cheap  and  sanitary  lodgings  for  the 
needy,  and  great  efforts  are  made  to  make  it 
possiole  for  the  poor  to  live  outside  the  city 
(see  German  Municipalities).  The  poor  re- 
Uef  is  under  strict  mtmicipal  control,  tho  about 
3,000  unpaid  citizens  assist  the  paid  workers 
(see  Elberfeld  System).  In  1904-5  Berlin 
spent  14,817,364  marks  on  poor  relief,  besides 
8,288,300  mk.  on  free  hospitals  for  the  poor. 

The  city  government  of  Berlin  is  most  efBcient.. 
The  council  is  composed  of  144  members  elected 
for  six  years,  one  third  of  the  seats  being  va- 
cated every  two  years.  The  cotmcil  elects  the 
burgomaster  and  other  chief  officials.     In  spite 
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of  its  large  population  the  city  has  only  six  seats 
in  the  Reicnstag,  which  in  1900  were  occupied 
by  four  Socialists  and  two  Radic^.  In  the 
Landtae  it  has  nine  seats,  all  of  which  were  held 
by  Radicals  in  1898.  The  franchise  for  city 
elections,  however,  divides  the  voters  (all  males 
over  twenty-four,  who  are  not  criminals  or  pau- 
pers) into  three  classes  according  to  the  taxes 
they  pay,  a  system  which  greatly  favors  the 
lamr  taxpayers. 

The  city  has  gone  very  far  in  the  direction  of 
public  ownership,  and  wtth  brilliant  success.  It 
owns  fotu"  immense  gas-works,  electric-lighting 
plants,  and  water- woncs  estimated  at  65,000,000 
marks;  the  latter  give  the  city  a  net  income  of 
about  a,ooo,ooo  mk.,  and  a  sinking-fund  for 
paying  off  the  original  cost.  The  sewage  system 
ts  considered  a  model  and  there  is  a  successful 
municipal  sewage  farm  which  enables  the  city 
to  carry  on  a  very  remtmerative  garden  trade. 
There  are  municipal  abattoir  and  fourteen  mu- 
nicipal markets.  The  street-car  system  is  pri- 
vate until  the  plants  revert  to  the  city  in  1911; 
but  the  companies  pay  over  800,000  mk.  an- 
nually in  taxes,  pave  the  streets  on  which  the 
cars  run  fitnn  curb  to  curb,  and  are  strictly  un- 
der the  control  of  the  municipaUty.  The  mu- 
nicipal debt  of  Berlin  was  351.979.367  mk.  in 
1904,  but  there  were  assets  of  749,123,593  mk. 
The  receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  same  year 
were  181,758,961  mk.  This  was  considered  fa- 
vorable, and  the  taxes  on  incomes  of  less  than 
900  mk.  were  remitted,  and  also  the  rent  tax. 
The  taxes  in  1904-5  were  75,367,504  mk.  or 
38.10  mk.  per  capita.  The  University  of  Berlin 
(founded  18 10)  and  its  various  educational,  lit- 
erary, artistic,  musical,  and  scientific  institu- 
tions make  it  a  brilliant  intellectual  center. 

RsmBNcaa:  StaHtHtdits  Jahrbmck  dtr  Stadt  BtrUn,  1005; 
Mtmieipal  GcntmmnU  in  CotUinmlal  Ewop*,  by  Albort 
Shaw,  1895. 

BERHSTEm,  EDUARD:  Leader  of  the  Re- 
visionists or  evolutionary  wing  of  the  German 
Social  Democrats;  bom  in  Berlin,  1850,  of  Jewish 
parentage,  his  father  a  locomotive  engineer;  edu- 
cated in  the  Werder  Gymnasium.  He  held  a 
position  in  a  bank  from  t866  to  1878,  and  then 
became  private  secretary  to  Karl  Hoechberg,  a 
milUonaire  supporter  of  the  Social-Democratic 
Party.  ExpeUed  from  Germany  by  the  anti- 
Socialist  legislation  of  1 881,  he  went  to  Switzer- 
land and  edited  the  SottaldemokrcU,  the  efficient 
organ  of  the  Social-Democratic  party.  He  re- 
sided in  London  from  1888  to  1901  when  he 
returned  to  Berlin,  and  in  the  following  year  was 
elected  to  the  Reichstag  from  Breslau  (reelected 
1903;  defeated  1907).  In  1899  he  published  his 
famous  work  "Die  Voraussetztmgen  des  Sozial- 
ismus  und  die  Aufgaben  der  Sozialdemokratic," 
the  book  which  has  led  to  the  great  "Revision-  . 
ist"  controversy  in  the  German  socialist  party. 
It  was  written  in  defense  of  a  series  of  articles 
he  had  contributed  to  the  Neue  Zeit,  and  which 
contained  the  following  sentences : 

The  Social  Demoamey  hu  neither  to  expect  nor  to  wish  an 
tarly  downftn  of  the  exutins  economic  ayitem,  if  luch  is 
thoDsht  to  be  the  preduet  o<  a  great  oevastatins  crieie. 
I  openly  declare  that  I  have  not  much  conoen  nor  uie  for 
what  li  commonly  undentood  as  the  "ultimate  aim  of  socia]- 
icm."  This  aim,  whatever  it  may  be.  Is  of  no  importance  at 
psesent;  the  moiMmml  is  of  oU  imporlanc*  to  me.  And  by  the 
terra  "movement"  I  undentand  not  only  the  general  move- 
ment of  fodety,  that  is,  social  progress,  but  also  the  politic*] 
and  economic  agitation  for  effecting  this  progma. 


If  the  Social  Democracy  should  in  the  present  state  of 
society  actually  take  possession  of  the  political  power,  it 
would  at  eiwe  be  confrtmted  by  an  unsolvable  problem.  It 
could  not  immediately  decree  away  capitalism;  indeed,  not 
even  dispense  with  it.  And  also,  it  could  not  guarantee  cap- 
italism the  lecurity  which  it  must  needs  have  in  order  to  per- 
fonn  its  functions. 

Thus  the  question  is  raised  whether  this  state  of  things 
would  not  postpone  the  realization  of  socialism  to  a  day 
never  to  come,  or  at  least  postpone  it  for  generations.  If 
under  the  realization  of  socialism  is  tmderstood  the  establish- 
ment of  a  strictly  regtdated  communistic  state  of  society,  then 
this  seems  as  yet  very  distant  to  me.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  the  present  generation  will  see  the  reali- 
zation of  muck  socialism,  if  not  in  a  patented  form,  yet  cer- 
tainly in  a  very  material  way.  Wm*  Zrit,  No.  ig,  Jan.  sg, 
189*.) 

Accordingly,  Bernstein  demanded  working  for 
socialistic  reforms  under  the  present  system,  ex- 
pecting this  system  to  gradually  grow  into  social- 
ism. These  views  were  at  once  considered  he- 
retical by  orthodox  Socialists  all  over  the  world. 
English  life  with  its  practical  character,  and  the 
work  of  English  ana  German  statisticians  and 

folitical   economists,   had   had   their   effect   on 
iemstein.     He  foUows  Marx  without  consider- 
ing him  infallible. 

There  was  an  effort  to  read  Bernstein  out  of 
the  party,  but  in  the  Hanover  convention  of 
1890  the  South-German  Social  Democrats  stood 
by  him  almost  in  a  body.  Auer,  the  party  sec- 
retary, was  one  of  his  sturdiest  defenders.  David 
Peus,  Von  Elms,  Frohme,  Heine,  and  others 
were  with  him.  Vollmar  could  well  say  at  the 
close  of  the  convention,  "The  renewed  attack 
of  the  'party  purifier'  has  been  repelled."  And 
altho  the  Bernstein  theory  was  rejected  at  the 
conventions  in  Lubeck  and  Dresden,  it  has  ob- 
tained such  an  influence  in  the  party — especially 
amon^  the  trade-union  leaders  of  Germany — 
that  It  cannot  be  driven  out  of  Social  Democ- 
racy.    Bernstein's  great  opponent  is  Karl  Kaut- 

SKY. 

In  addition  to  the  work  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing,  Bernstein  has  written  "Zur  Theorie 
imd  Kritik  des  Sozialismus,"  in  the  Sozialistische 
Monaishefie  (Berlin) ;  "  Wie  ist  Wissenschaftliches 
Sozialismus  moglich?"  (ib.);  and  "Die  heutige 
Sozialdemokratie  in  Theorie  und  Praxis"  (1906), 
besides  numerous  articles  and  essays.  He  has 
also  edited  the  writing  of  Lassalle.  Address: 
5  Rosenheimerstrasse,  Berlin  W.,  Germany. 

BESANT,  AinnS  (Hie  WOOD) :  English  writer 
and  lecturer;  bom  in  London,  1847.  Her  father 
dying  while  she  was  yet  young,  she  was  brought 
up  by  her  mother  under  straitened  circum- 
stances, mainly  at  Harrow.  She  married  the 
Rev.  Frank  Besant  in  1867.  Two  children  were 
bom  to  them,  and  during  a  sickness  of  the  younger 
Mrs.  Besant  fell  into  great  doubts  as  to  the  good- 
ness and  then  as  to  the  being  of  God.  She  strove 
to  find  comfort  from  High  Church  fathers  and 
Broad  Church  thought  (consulting,  among  others, 
both  Dr.  Pusey  and  Dean  Stanley),  but  failed  to 
find  relief,  and  became  an  avowed  atheist.  Her 
husband  felt  that  he  must  leave  her  and  take  her 
children,  even  by  force  of  law,  from  what  he  con- 
sidered her  pernicious  teachings.  This  not  un- 
naturally embittered  her  against  Christianity  and 
the  Church,  and  she  devoted  all  her  energies  to 
writing  and  lecturing  for  Free  Thought.  Be- 
coming acquainted  with  Mr.  Bradlatigh,  she 
spent  many  years  working  with  him,  lecturing 
tnrough  all  England,  and  editing  The  National 
Reformer.  She  became  convinced  of  and  ad- 
vocated the  necessity  of  neo-Malthusianism — in 
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limiting  the  ntunber  of  children,  especially  among 
the  poor.  Gradually  she  came  to  work  more 
among  and  for  the  poor,  and  at  last  became  an 
avowed  Socialist  and  was  for  a  time  the  most 
famous  and  active  woman  worker  for  socialism 
in  England.  She  was  especially  active  in  work 
for  women,  organizing  them  into  unions,  and  in 
particular  successfully  conducted  the  great  strike 
of  the  match  girls  in  East  London.  She  wrote 
continually,  becoming  a  Fabian,  and  the  author 
of  one  of  their  collection  of  essays.  Her  socialism 
finally  took  her  away  from  Mr.  Bradlaugh,  and 
more  recently  her  religious  nature  has  made  her 
embrace  theosophy,  becoming  at  first  the  friend 
and  confidante  of  Madame  Blavatsky,  and  now 
practically  her  successor.  At  present  it  is  to 
theosophy  that  she  devotes  her  main  time  and 
thought.  Her  writings  are  very  numerous, 
mainly  brief  essays  or  tracts  on  free  thought, 
Malthusianism,  socialism,  and  theosophv.  In 
1885  she  wrote  an  interesting  book  of  '  Auto- 
biographical Sketches." 

BBSANT,  SIR  WALTER:  English  author  and 
philanthropist;  bom  at  Portsmouth,  1838;  edu- 
cated at  King's  College,  London,  and  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge.  After  graduating,  he  ac- 
cepted the  appointment  of  senior  professor  in  the 
Royal  College  of  Maurititis,  but  soon  after  re- 
signed and  returned  to  England.  He  was  the 
author  of  numerous  works,  one  of  which  had  an 
important  social  outcome.  It  was  due  to  an 
idtal  pictured  in  his  "All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men"  that  the  People's  Palace  in  East  London 
was  built — a  large  club  house  for  workingmen, 
where  they  can  find  art,  amusement,  education, 
bathing,'  gymnasiimi  facilities,  etc.  Besant  died 
in  igoi. 

BETHEL:  A  remarkably  successful  colony 
for  epileptics  and  other  unfortimates  at  Biele- 
feld, Westphalia,  Germany.  The  colony  began 
with  epileptics,  tho  now  it  embraces  all  elates 
of  misfortune,  bodily  and  otherwise.  In  1867 
a  few  Westphalian  pastors  and  laymen,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  Pastor  Bost  of  La  Force,  in 
Dordogne,  France,  decided  that  the  Church  had 
a  duty  toward  the  epileptic.  A  farmhouse  near 
Bielefeld  was  bought ;  a  few  epileptics  came ;  and 
the  colony  was  called  Ebenezer — "the  stone  of 
help."  Two  years  later  a  home  for  deaconesses 
was  planted  close  by  to  train  workers,  and  was 
called  Sarepta — "the  place  of  purifying  metal." 
The  names  are  important  because  they  show  the 
spirit  of  the  place.  Three  years  later  Pastor 
von  Bodelschwingh  and  his  wife  were  placed  in 
charge.  Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh's  father  was 
Prime  Minister  of  Prussia;  his  wife's  father  was 
likewise  in  the  Prussian  Cabinet.  To-day,  in- 
stead of  one  building,  there  are  over  150,  and 
Bethel  now  receives  every  class  of  unfortunates. 
Indeed,  any  one  in  trouble  may  come.  The 
main  branches  of  the  colony  are  five  in  number: 
(i)  The  home  for  epileptics,  or  Bethel  proper; 
(a)  Sarepta,  the  home  for  training  nurses  (now 
numbering  about  1,100) ;  (3)  Nazareth,  the  broth- 
erhood for  training  deacons  (about  370) ;  (4)  Wil- 
helmsdorf,  the  colony  for  vagrants  and  the 
unemployed;  and  (5)  the  Workmen's  Home 
Association,  an  organization  for  providing  homes 
of  their  own  for  the  working  classes  of  (Germany. 

Among  the  Bethel's  150  buildings  there  is 
place  for  virtually  any  ill.  It  has  a  large  idiot 
colony,  nearly  one  third  of  the  inmates  being  of 


this  class.  It  has  two  orphanages  called  "The 
Good  Shepherd"  and  Kmderhtim,  "the  Chil- 
dren's Home."  For  inebriates  there  is  the 
FriedrichshuUe,  "Frederick's  Cot,"  named  for 
the  late  German  Emperor,  and  opened  just  after 
his  demise.  One  remarkable  spot  on  the  colony 
grounds  is  the  Eickhof,  where  wealthy  voluntary 
patients,  who  have  made  shipwreck  of  life, 
through  drink  or  fast  living,  may  come,  and, 
among  equfds  of  their  own  class  and  surrounded 
by  physical  comforts,  be  compelled  nevertheless 
to  labor  with  their  own  hands.  There  is  also  a 
house  which  welcomes  those  who  can  find  no 
opening  elsewhere,  because  they  have  been  con- 
victed of  dishonesty  of  some  kind.  Such  are 
some  of  the  wide  charities  of  this  uniaue  colony. 
The  daily  life  of  the  colonists  is  divided  be- 
tween work  and  prayer.  The  whole  atmosphere 
of  the  place  is  religious,  tho  religion  is  forced  upon 
none.  Yet  without  it  Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh 
would  say  Bethel  could  not  live.  But  even  the 
epileptic  children  and  the  noblemen's  sons  must 
work.  It  is  the  genius  of  Pastor  von  Bodel- 
schwingh which  finds  work  which  each  can  do. 
Almost  all  that  Bethel  uses  is  made  by  the  colo- 
nists: hoiises,  furniture,  clothing,  food,  etc.  The 
carpenters  live  for  the  most  part  in  a  house  caUed 
Little  Nazareth.  Near  this  is  the  tailors'  home, 
Peniel,  "the  face  of  God";  not  far  away  are 
"Horeb,"  the  shoemaker's  house;  "Gilgal, '  the 
blacksmith's  shop;  "Sharon,"  the  seedsman's 
store.  There  are  bookbinding,  book  printing, 
and  bookselling.  Books  made  at  Bethel  are  sold 
throughout  Germany.  There  are  also  saddlers, 
basket-makers,  and  other  trades.  "Hebron" 
is  the  farmhouse  of  the  colony.  They  also  make 
bricla  in  Bethel,  turning  out  4,000,000  bricks 
per  year. 

A  most  important  part  of  the  colony  is  Wil- 
helmsdorf,  a  colony  for  the  unemployed.  But 
for  this  see  Labor  Colonies.  Nor  is  even  this 
all.  The  Workmen's  Home  Association  makes 
loans  to  working  men,  on  security  of  land  and 
house,  and  so  enables  them  to  own  their  homes 
and  a  little  land.  Skilled  epileptics  are  the 
architects  and  builders  of  these  houses,  tho  to- 
day the  work  is  spreading  to  different  portions 
of  the  empire.  Bethel  largely  supports  itself  by 
the  work  done  by  its  members.  Little  or  no  pay 
is  given  even  to  those  who  give  the  skilled  work 
of  overseeing  or  directing.  They  are  assured 
a  home  and  livelihood ;  in  case  of  sickness  or  need 
they  know  that  they  and  theirs  will  be  provided 
for  with  loving  care;  what  they  need  they  can 
have.  Out  from  the  training-homes,  therefore, 
pour  men  and  women  who,  with  no  thought  of 
pay,  give  trained  effort  that  g^des  the  multi- 
tudinous activities  of  the  colony,  and  sends  out 
even  foreign  missionaries  to  carry  on  similar 
efforts  in  Africa  and  elsewhere.  Yet  money  is 
made  in  many  ways.  Into  one  busy  hoxtse  in  the 
'  colony  come  cast-off  clothing  or  articles  of  any 
nature  sent  from  all  over  Germany,  to  go  out  in 
most  cases  renewed  and  fit  for  use  by  somebody 
in  the  colony,  or  to  be  sold  at  low  price  to  the 
peasants  in  the  vicinity.  A  poor  woman  in 
Germany  collected  from  her  friends  and  neigh- 
bors a  garretful  of  old  corks  and  sent  them  to 
Bielefeld.  To-day  the  traffic  in  old  corks  fills 
several  houses  at  the  colony,  employs  forty  clerks, 
and  brings  in  $10,000  per  year.  A  wealthy  pa- 
tient arrived  at  Bielefeld  who  did  not  know  how 
to  do  anything  except  collect  postage-stamps. 
Bodelschwingh  set  him  to  doing  this.     To-day 
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the  postage-stamp  bazaar  of  the  colony  occupries 
a  house,  employs  many  clerks,  and  brings  in 
considerable  revenue.  Children  from  all  over 
Germany  collect  used  stamps  and  send  them  to 
the  colony.  There  is  at  the  colony  a  "fragment 
man"  who  has  a  genius  for  turning  into  use  and 
money  the  fragments  which  other  people  throw 
away.  In  more  ordinanr  lines  of  trade,  Bethel 
puts  up  and  sells  over  the  world  pure  bromide, 
tor  which  epileptics  have  such  continual  need 
and  which  it  is  mfficult  to  get  pure.  In  ten  years 
over  10,000  epileptics  have  been  thus  supplied 
in  Germany  alone. 

Bethel  is  not,  however,  wholly  self-supporting. 
It  needs  gifts  and  receives  them.  The  royal 
bouse  of  Prussia  takes  great  interest  in  it  and 

fives  it  favors  and  gifts.  But  more  particularly 
oes  Bethel  rely  upon  the  interest  and  eifts  of 
the  Westphalian  farmers  who  live  in  the  district. 
Pastor  von  Bodelschwingh  is  a  skilled  soUcitor 
of  aid.  Once  he  asked  all  German  parents  to 
give  him  a  pfennig  for  each  soimd  and  healthy 
child,  for  him  to  spend  on  the  maimed  and  un- 
fortunate. At  present  about  $7,510  per  year 
comes  from  the  school  children  of  Germany. 
Some  $50,000  per  year  is  collected  for  the  colony 
by  sixty  regular  collectors.  The  neighboring 
provinces  appropriate  to  its  use  $15,300  per  year. 
Altogether  Bethel  has  and  spends,  apart  from 
the  labor  colony,  about  $300,000  per  year.  It 
has  property  valued  at  6,563,057  marks' net. 

BETHEL  (SHELBY  COUNTY,  MO.):  A  com- 
munistic settlement  of  4.000  acres,  established 
about  1844  by  a  German- American,  Dr.  Keil. 
With  little  capital,  but  great  industry,  the  com- 
munity by  1854  had  a  woolen-mill,  a  grist-mill, 
several  shops,  and  a  church;  the  population  was 
then  650.  In  1855  Dr.  Keil,  with  eighty  settlers 
from  Bethel,  started  a  similar  community  of 
18,000  acres  at  Aurora,  Ore.  Dr.  Keil  was 
president  of  both;  and  down  to  1873  both  prop- 
erties stood  in  his  name,  but  were  administered 
by  a  board  of  trustees.  In  1872,  however.  Dr. 
Keil  gave  each  adult  member  a  title  deed  to  one 
parcel  of  land,  tho  the  administration  remained 
communistic.  The  life  was  simple  and  unevent- 
ful; a  strict  family  life  was  maintained.  Dr. 
Keil  died  in  1877,  and  Bethel  dissolved  in  1880 
and  Aurora  a  year  later. 

BIBLE  AUD  SOCIAL  REFORM,  THE:  Charles 
Kingsley  called  the  Bible  "the  reformer's  guide," 
and  decuared  its  keynote  to  be  justice  from  God 
to  those  whom  men  oppress;  glory  from  God 
to  those  whom  men  despise."  Herr  Todt,  the 
German  Christian  Socialist,  wrote:  "Whoever 
would  understand  the  social  question  and  con- 
tribute to  its  solution  must  have  on  his  right  hand 
the  works  on  political  economy  and  on  his  left 
the  literature  of  scientific  socialism,  and  must 
keep  the  New  Testament  open  before  him." 

Those  who  hold  that  the  Bible  teaches  definite 
principles  as  to  the  formation  of  human  society 
upon  earth,  usually  maintain  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, through  its  history  and  in  the  Mosaic 
covenant,  teaches  the  general  principles  of  na- 
tional righteousness,  while  the  New  Testament 
bids  us  fulfil  this  righteousness  through  the  Ufe 
in  Christ  in  the  heart.  It  is  held  by  many  Chris- 
tian Socialists  that  the  Old  Testament  covenant 
teaches  what  may  be  called  the  law  for  society. 
It  founded  a  theocracy  on  earth.  God  was  the 
Universal  Father;  every  man  of  the  theocracy  a 


brother.  Property  in  land  was  not  absolute; 
the  land  was  conceived  as  belonging  to  God.  No 
individual  cotdd  own  it  in  fee  simple.  He  could 
only  use  it.  In  its  vsc  he  was  inalienably  pro- 
tected. It  came  to  him  through  the  family  as  an 
inalienable  inheritance.  If,  through  poverty,  or 
misfortune,  he  temporarily  parted  with  it,  it  re- 
turned to  him  in  the  year  of  jubilee.  No  landless, 
homeless  class  could,  therefore,  be  permanently 
developed  among  the  Hebrews. 

The  law  went  further.  It  cared  especially  for 
the  poor,  the  opprest,  the  children,  the  fatherless, 
the  widow.  Usury  (or  interest ;  all  scholars  agree 
that  the  two  words  originally ,  meant  the  same 
thing)  was  positively  forbidden  between  members 
of  His  kingdom.  The  law  provided  for  every 
one's  independence.  It  not  only  provided  land 
for  the  worker,  but  defended  him  m  the  owner- 
ship of  clothes,  tools,  etc.  (capital),  which  could 
not  permanently  be  taken  from  him.  If  taken  as 
a  pledge,  they  must  be  returned  before  night. 
No  permanent  mortgage  indebtedness  was, 
therefore,  possible  on  either  land  or  capital — that 
is,  the  law  was  truly  socialistic  in  providing  in  the 
name  of  organized  society  for  both  land  and 
capital  for  every  family.  And  this  was  not,  be  it 
remembered,  a  law  of  mere  individual  righteous- 
ness. In  order  to  reap  its  benefits,  the  famuy  had  to 
belong  to  the  theocracy.  The  Jew  could  take  in- 
terest from  a  foreigner;  the  foreigner  could  be 
enslaved,  even  killed.  The  law  was  essentially 
national  and  institutional. 

Such  was  the  law  of  the  Jewish  kingdom,  how- 
ever and  whenever  developed.  'These  conclu- 
sions are  not  therefore  bound  tip  with  any  view 
of  the  Higher  Criticism.  The  Jews  did  not  in- 
deed observe  it.  They  wandered  far  from  it. 
But  the  law  endured.  The  psalmists  and  the 
prophets  are  full  of  blessings  on  those  who  keep 
the  law;  are  full  of  woes  and  condemnation  upon 
the  nation  that  wanders  from  it.  "The  cere- 
monial was  the  precious  shrine  of  a  moral  law 
still  more  precious.  It  is  the  moral  law  that  is 
prominent.  In  the  Psalms,  Canon  Fremantle  has 
told  us,  there  is  not  one  word  about  circum- 
cision, not  a  word  about  the  passover,  not  a  word 
about  Sabbaths,  not  a  word  about  ceremonial 
uncleanness.  lust  relation  between  man  and 
man;  God  in  the  natural,  the  nation^,  and  social 
life — these  are  the  constant  themes.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  prophets.  Isaiah  says:  "Bring  no 
more  vain  oblations :  incense  is  an  abomination  to 
me;  the  new  moons  and  Sabbaths,  the  calling  of 
assemblies,  I  cannot  away  with;  it  is  iniquity, 
even  the  solemn  meeting.  Learn  to  do  well; 
seek  judgment  [justice] ;  relieve  the  opprest ;  judge 
the  fatherless;  plead  for  the  widow.  .  .  .  Micah 
says:  "Will  the  Lord  be  pleased  with  thousands 
of  rams  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil  ?  .  .  . 
What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee,  but  to  do 
justly  and  love  mercy  and  to  walk  humbly  with 
thy  God?"  Such  was  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
of  the  law,  and  of  the  prophets.  They  thim- 
dered,  not  against  the  ntual  law,  but  against 
those  who  robbed  it  of  its  meaning.  They 
witnessed  not  against  sacrifices,  but  against  sac- 
rifices of  other  people's  property. 

But  the  law  failed.  Law  could  not  save,  as 
law  cannot  save  to-day.  And  yet  it  did  not  fail. 
It  was  the  schoolmaster  to  bring  us  to  Christ. 

' '  What  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak 
through  the  flesh,"  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to 
fulfil.    This  is  the  second  half  of  Bible  sociology. 

Christ's  first   preaching   was  of  a  kingdom. 
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"From  that  time  Jesus  began  to  preach,  and  to 
say,  'Repent,  for  the  kingdom  oi  heaven  is  at 
hand.'"  He  sent  out  His  disciples  and  the 
seventy  to  preach  "the  Gospel  of  the  kingdom." 
Ahnost  all  His  parables  are  about  the  kingdom. 
Of  the  kingdom  are  His  main  discourses.  Just 
before  His  crucifixion  He  entered  Jerusalem  as 
a  king.  Before  Pilate  He  declared  that  He  was 
a  king.  On  His  cross  was  the  inscription  in  tluee 
representative  languages  of  the  earth,  declaring 
Hmi  to  be  a  king.  After  His  resurrection  He 
continued  forty  days  "speaking  of  the  things  per- 
taining to  the  kingdom  of  God."  What  did 
Jesus  Christ  mean  by  the  kingdom  of  God?  _  A 
kingdom  implies  four  thines.  It  implies  a  kinf, 
a  ruler;  it  implies  a  law,  the  law  of  the  king;  it 
implies,  subjects  who  obey,  or  should  obey,  the 
king;  it  implies  a  realm,  where  the  king  rules. 
What  king,  law,  subjects,  and  realm  does  Christ 
refer  to?  Where  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven?  It 
cannot  be  far  away,  because  eighteen  centuries 
ago  Christ  declared  that  it  was  "at  hand."  It 
cannot  be  unknown,  because  Christ  referred  to  it 
in  His  first  utterances  as  something  that  His 
hearers  perfectly  well  understood.  It  must  by 
them  have  been  tmderstood  of  that  kingdom  of 
God  which  Moses  tried  to  establish;  of  which 
David  and  the  kings  were  faulty  symbols;  for 
which  the  prophets  prayed  and  the  poets  sang; 
to  which  every  Jew  looked  forward  with  a  longing 
the  more  passionate  the  more  it  seemed  deferred. 
Undoubtedly  this  was  what  the  Jew  understood 
by  Christ's  teaching.  Yet  it  was  not  to  be  as 
they  thought.  It  was  to  be  spiritual,  and  for  all 
nations.  It  was  not  to  come  by  earthly  might 
or  bv  any  law.  It  was  to  be  chosen  of  men  in 
freedom,  not  forced  upon  them;  it  was  to  come 
"without  observation,  and  by  the  power  of  the 
Spirit.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  social  teaching  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  (See  articles 
Christianity;  Christian  Socialism;  Judaism.) 

BIELBFELD.    See  Bbthbl. 

BIHETALISM:  Term  designating  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver  as  money  at  relative  values  set  by 
fegislative  enactment,  or  the  union  of  these  two 
metals  in  circulation  as  full  money,  at  a  fixt  rate; 
specifically  that  system  of  coinage  which  recog- 
nizes both  coins  of  silver  and  coins  of  gold  as 
legal  tender  to  any  amount,  or  the  free  coinage 
and  concurrent  use  of  the  two  metals  as  a  cir- 
culating meditmi  at  a  fixt  relative  value. 

The  final  report  of  the  (English)  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Gold  and  Silver,  reporting  in  1888, 
describes  bimetalism  as  follows:  "A  bimetallic 
system  of  currency  to  be  completely  effective 
must,  in  the  view  of  those  who  advocate  it,  in- 
clude two  essential  features:  (a)  An  open  mint 
ready  to  coin  any  quantity  of  either  gola  or  silver 
which  may  be  brought  to  it.  (jb)  The  right  on 
the  part  of  a  debtor  to  discharge  his  liabilities,  at 
his  option,  in  either  of  the  two  metals,  at  a  ratio 
fixt  by  law."  It  is  usually  understood  to  mean 
that  the  two  metals  are  used  thus  at  a  fixt  pro- 

Eortion  to  each  other,  as  in  the  countries  of  the 
atin  Union,  in  which  the  ratio  of  i  gold  to  isi 
silver  by  weight  formed  the  legal  basis,  or  as  in  the 
United  States,  in  which  the  ratio  is  i  to  16. 

Bimetalism  as  an.  economic  question  is  of  re- 
cent date,  the  word  having  been  first  used  by  M. 
Cemuschi  in  1869,  altho  the  concurrent  use  of 
gold  and  silver  as  money  is  as  old  as  civilization. 
(See    Money.)     The   modem   discussion   of  it, 


however,  arose  only  shortly  before  the  fall  is 
gold  value  of  silver,  which  began  about  1873. 

Up  to  the  ynr  1810  dmost  all  tuitions  issued  coins  ol 

gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  of  other  metals,  and  tried  to  reg 

their  relative  values  by  royal  or  governmental  proclwnat 

Altho  supply  and  demana  continually  tended  to  cbans 

relative  value  of  the  two  metals,    and  1 

f^om  about  1760-1810  enormous  quantiti 

Hlftorj  silver  poured  into  the  world  from  mia 
Mexico  and  elsewbere  (so  that  in  tSot 
world's  annual  silver  product  was  nearly  1 
times  its  product  in  1 700),  the  actual  alteration  in  the  mi 
values  aforesaid  was  but  slight.  In  i8oj,  therefore,  A 
adopted  her  famous  law,  making  fifteen  and  a  half  |>ar 
silver  equal  to  one  part  of  gold  in  all  transactions,  wbicli 
the  effect,  despite  still  greater  changes  in  relative  produc 
d  maintaining  the  relative  values  of  the  metals  alt 
exactly  steady  at  the  figures  named  until  the  demonetia 
of  silver  by  Germany  in  1873.  England,  however,  in  1 
under  the  second  Lord  Liverpool,  took  an  opposite  course, 
demonetised  silver  as  a  standard,  and  ever  since  has  ua 
only  as  a  metal  for  subsidiary  coinage.  But  now  begi 
contraction  of  the  currency  of  the  wond.  The  silver  proi 
of  Mexico,  owing  mainly  to  revolutions  in  that  country, 
off  one  half;  the  total  gold  product  of  the  worid  for  vai 
reasons  declined;  paper  currencies  in  France  and  EnsI 
were  retired;  the  United  States  (see  Curkbncy)  went  thro 
marked  depressions,  with  all  forms  of  wild  state  banking, 
the  same  time  increasing  discoveries  and  inventions  cbeapc 
production. 

By  1849  prices  had  fallen  some  6s  per  cent,  and  money 
England,  gold)  had  become  by  so  much  the  more  valua 
Contracting  cuirency  (flee  Contraction)  increased  the  vi 
of  loans.  But  suddenly  (1849)  came  the  ^old  discoverie 
California  and  Australia.  In  1850  thirty  times  as  much  ( 
was  produced  in  the  world  as  in  1810.  Money  became  ch< 
Prices  rose.  Gold  threatened  to  be  so  plenty  that  mo 
metalists  began  to  talk  about  demonetising  it.  From  tt 
i86j,  moreover,  the  United  States  issued  paper  money  (grc 
backs,  etc.)  and  liberated  S6oo,ooo,ooo  of  gidd,  which  wen' 
Europe,  and  mainly  to  England.  If  the  gold-holders  ) 
gold-lenders  were  to  retain  any  advantage  from  their  gold 
was  necessary  to  take  some  steps.  Conset^uently  they  sou. 
(the  extreme  believers  in  silver  say  conspired)  to  get  posi 
sion  of  as  much  gold  as  possible,  and  then  to  induce 
various  nations  of  the  world  to  demonetise  silver,  to  mi 
gold  the  only  legal  tender.  Soon  the  promise  of  unlimi 
outflow  of  gold  from  the  mines  began  to  fail,  and  thus  to  vu 
increase  the  value  of  their  gold. 

(Jradually  the  arguments  of  English  economists  in  fa' 
tt  the  single  gold  standard  began  to  make  impression,  s 
this  was  deepened  by  indications  that  an  excessive  supply 
silver  from  the  Bonanza  mines  of  Nevada  might  be  expect 
In  1S67,  in  connection  with  the  Paris  Exnibition  of  tl 
year,  an  international  monetary  conference  was  held  at  Berl 
and  since  even  delegates  from  the  United  States,  among  oth< 
supported  resolutions  advocating  the  demonetisation  of 
ver,  the  idea  of  gold  monometalism  spread. 

The  war  of  1870-71,  by  securing  to  Germany  a  lar^e  si 
of  gold  and  merchantable  paper  equivalent  to  gold,  in  pi 
ment  of  the  indemnity  of  Sx, 000,000, 000  exacted  from  Pran 
put  Germany  into  a  position  to  establish  the  single  gi 
standard  for  herself.  The  law  of  Dec.  4,  1871,  complel 
July  p,  1873,  superseding  the  local  coinage  by  an  impel 
coinage,  demonetized  silver  by  restricting  its  coinage  to  I 
amount  re^rded  as  necessary  for  change.  The  influence 
Germany's  action  was  felt  in  other  quarten  than  the  sili 
market,  and  its  results  everywhere  had  the  effect  of  increasi 
the  depression  of  silver.  In  1873  Denmark,  Sweden,  a 
Norway  followed  her  in  adopting  the  single  gold  standa: 
Holland  followed  in  1875. 

In  the  United  States,  the  influence  of  the  ban 
ers  and  capitalists  had  already  caused  the  wit 
drawsd  of  the  greenbacks,  the  issue  of  in  teres 
bearing  bonds,  the  vote  to  pay  both  capital  ai 
interest  in  gold  (altho  in  some  cases  it  had  n 
been  promised  to  be  paid  in  gold),  and,  besid 
all  this,  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  currenc 
and  thus,  of  cotirse,  the  enhancement  of  the  vali 
of  gold.  (For  the  details,  see  Currency.)  Hit 
erto  silver,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  at  leas 
had  played  a  small  part  in  United  States  mon 
tary  affairs.  During  the  war,  ai 
gii__        till  about  1876,  it  was  mainly  a  que 

Oanmatisad.  *»°?  °^  P*P*'  °^  ^^^-    '^*>'«  ^^ 
,.»«        unforeseen   consequences.     Silver- 
hitherto  technically,  altho  not  praci 
cally,  a  legal  tender  and  standa) 

of  value — was,  in  1873,  technically  demonetize 
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(See  Currency.)  A  bill  was  introduced  into  Con- 
gress and  passed  Feb.  la,  1873,  nominally  to  regu- 
&te  details  of  coinage  at  the  mint,  but  which,  with- 
out mentioning  the  demonetization  of  silver,  did 
practically  accomplish  this  by  not  mentioning 
silver  coins  except  for  small  change,  and  saying 
that  no  coins  either  of  gold  or  silver  should  be 
coined  except  those  therein  set  forth.  It  elicited 
at  the  time  small  attention.  Few  knew  that  it 
demonetized  silver,  and  the  most  stalwart  friends 
of  silver  voted  for  it.  Silver  was  scarcely  an 
issue. 

But  gradually,  as  the  country  saw  the  circula- 
tion contracting,  and  the  opponents  of  contrac- 
tion found  that  they  could  not  obtain  a  paper 
currency,  they  ttuned  to  silver,  and  then  dis- 
covered that  it  had  been  demonetized.  The 
excitement  was  intense.'  Mr.  Sherman  and  the 
few  who  knew  what  had  been  done  were  branded 
as  traitors  by  the  growing  friends  of  silver.  It 
was  charged  that  demonetization  had  been  carried 
by  a  conspiracy  of  a  few  Congressmen  with  the 
"gold  kings"  of  Wall  Street,  to  carry  out  "a 
world  conspiracy"  to  demonetize  silver  and  make 
gold  the  ruler  of  the  world. 

A  monetary  commission  was  appointed  by  Congras*  In 
1S76.  which  reported  strongly  in  lavor  of  silver,  and  led  to 
the  call  of  an  international  monetary  conference  at  Paris  in 
1878.  to  icciiie  the  cooperation  of  the  Etiropean  powen  in 
remooetixing  sQver.  Meanwhile,  the  development  of  gold 
monometalism  had  gone  on. 

The  Paris  conference  took  no  positive  action  toward  silver 
icmonetisation.  In  the  United  States,  however,  the  Bland 
BiU  of  1878  did  to  an  extent  remonetiie  silver.  It  did  not 
wholly,  for  altho,  as  originally  reported  by  Mr.  Bland  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Coinage,  it  did  propcae  the  full  re- 
mooetixation  of  silver  by  authorizing  its  unlimited  cotnase 
at  the  ratio  of  s  to  16  on  private  account,  the  bill,  as  finally 
passed,  restricted  coinage  to  t>. 000,000  a  month  on  govern- 
ment account.  And  the  secretaries  of  our  treasury,  like  the 
Bank  of  Prance,  have  been  agreed  in  regarding  their  stock 
of  gold  alone  as  the  reserve  for  the  security  of  the  notes  they 
are  obligated  to  redeem  on  presentation. 

This  was  at  length  replaced  in  1890,  after  almost  annual 
attempts  at  a  full  tree-coinage  act,  by  a  compromise  measure, 
commonly  known  as  the  Sherman  Act.  This  directed  the 
treasurer  to  purchase  silver  bullion  aggregating  4^00.000 
ounces  a  month,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be  onered  at 
market  price,  and  to  issue  in  payment  for  such  purchases 
silver  bullion  treasury  notes. 

Meanwhile,  on  the  Continent  the  ^Id  monometalists  had 
succeeded  in  permanently  demonetising  silver.  By  an  inter- 
national agreement  of  the  Latin  Union  in  1874,  the  coinage 
of  silver  had  been  limited;  by  an  agreement  of  1877  it  ceased. 
The  Paris  conference  of  1878  had  been  decided  for  gold. 

We  now  come  to  the  money  crisis  of  the  sum- 
mer of  1893.  The  United  States  was  left  alone, 
of  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  to  deal  with 
silver.  Various  events  conspired  to  bring  on  this 
crisis.  Losses  on  loans  in  the  Argentine  Republic 
compelled  England  to  draw  in  her  gold.  Then 
came  the  failure  of  the  Australian  banks,  de- 
manding more  gold  from  England. 
n^^.  -f  Austria-Hungary  and  Rumania  de- 
laaa  cided  to  change  to  a  gold  standard. 
On  the  top  of  all  this,  the  English 
Indian  Government  was  induced 
Jtine  »6,  1893)  to  stop  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 
ne  crisis  in  America  almost  immediately  followed . 
Silver  dropt  to  the  lowest  point  ever  recorded. 
The  day  after  the  news  from  India,  silver  mines 
began  to  close  in  Colorado,  and  distress  became 
intense.  Meanwhile,  some  of  the  banks,  not 
knowing  what  was  coming,  had  begun  a  policy  for 
which  many  of  them  dearly  paid.  It  is  damied 
by  silver  extremists  that  the  banks,  or  at  least 
some  bankers,  planned,  by  reducing  their  circula- 
tion and  by  refusing  credit,  to  create  a  slight 
pinch,  to  lay  this  to  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
Sherman  Act,  and  so  compel  Congress  to  repeal 


fe 


the  Sherman  Act  and  thus  put  the  whole  world  in 
the  hands  of  the  tritmiphant  gold  metalists,  as  all 
the  great  powers,  except  the  United  States,  were 
already.  However,  the  banks  did  not  know  what 
elements  were  tmiting  to  cause,  not  a  slight  pinch, 
but  the  worst  monetary  crisis  the  country  had 
known  for  at  least  twenty  years.  President 
Cleveland  was  induced  to  summon  an  extra  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  meet  the  emergency.  It  be- 
came impossible  even  for  perfectly  solvent  manu- 
facturing concerns  to  get  enough  money  to  pay 
their  wages.  Every  device  was  tjsed  for  money. 
Clearing-house  notes  were  issued  in  large  quan- 
tities. Banks  in  unprecedented  numbers  failed, 
altho  with  abtmdant  assets,  because  they  could 
not  get  currency  to  meet  the  demand.  The  call- 
ine  of  Congress  (Aug.  7  th)  strengthened  con- 
fidence temporarily.  Large  amounts  of  gold  were 
obtained  from  England,  and  a  little  easement 
made.  On  Aug.  nth  Mr.  Wilson",  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, introduced  a  bill  in  the  House,  repealing 
the  silver-piu-chasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  Act, 
but  renewing  the  pwdg[e  to  maintain  the  parity 
of  gold  and  silver.  This  passed  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  240  to  1 10.  Then  came  a  long  contest  in 
the  Senate.  After  much  discussion  in  committee 
and  caucus.  Senator  Vorhees  introduced  a  bill, 
repealing  the  purchasing  clause,  but  more  strong- 
ly pledging  the  maintenance  of  bimetalism. 
Finally,  however,  after  months  of  talk,  it  passed 
the  Senate,  was  accepted  by  the  House,  and 
approved  by  the  president  Nov.  ist.  Such  is  a 
brief  outline  of  the  monetary  history  from  which 
the  bimetalist  controversy  cannot  be  separated, 
and  without  a  knowledge  of  which  it  cannot  be 
tmderstood. 

Since  Nov.,  1893,  the  bimetalist  controversy 
has  turned  more  upon  fact  than  upon  theory. 

In  this  country,  however,  the  bimetalists  must 

not  be  confotmded  with  those  friends  of  silver 

who  have  fought  for  bimetalism,  not  from  any 

theory  or  belief  in  bimetalism  itself. 

Wm«»«Wjij  ^"*  simply  from  a  desire  to  expand 

T^jTjS^I^  or  at  least  to  prevent  the  contraction 

fm—m  w,-   of  the  currency,  and  believing  the 


aetflM 


use  of  silver  to  be  the  most  available 


means  to  this  end.  By  no  means 
have  all  the  supporters  01  silver  in  the 
Congressional  battle  been  bimetalists.  On  the 
other  hand,  by  no  means  have  all  the  opponents 
of  silver  been  monometalists-  On  the  contrary, 
many  of  them  believe  in  bimetalism,  but  have 
argued  that  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
tise  depreciated  silver  when  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  18  using  gold.  They  have  held  that  we 
mtist  adopt  the  gold  standard,  and  then  work  for 
an  international  agreement  to  use  silver.  It  will 
be  thus  seen  how  complicated  has  been  the  con- 
dition of  the  bimetalic  controversy  in  the  United 
States.  And  this  is  but  a  brief  statement  of  the 
subject.  The  intensity  of  feeling  on  the  matter 
can  tMily  be  realized  when  one  reads  the  violent 
language  of  the  friends  of  silver,  classing  the  gold 
men  with  the  most  heinous  traitors  to  the  cotm- 
try,  and  threatening  violence  and  war  if  silver 
be  demonetized.  This  feeling  can  be  understood 
only  when  one  realizes  what  a  contracting  cur- 
rency means,  and  how  these  men  believe  that  the 
demonetization  of  silver  is  a  deliberate  plot  to 
contract  the  currency.     Says  one  writer : 

All  buaness  and  productive  enterprises  are  a  speculation. 
The  farmer  borrows  money  expecting  to  sell  wheat  at  a  cer- 
tain price  and  pay  his  debt  in  money.  Meanwhile  the  price 
o(  wheat  f^ls  so  per  cent.     Where  one  bushel  would  have 
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paid  hia  debt  when  contracted,  it  now  requini  two  bushels, 
and  the  burden  of  the  debt  has  grown  loo  per  cent.  During 
the  past  twenty  yean  this  is  exactly  what  has  occurred.  0\a 
universal,  all-important  standard  of  measure  has  doubled. 
Every  debtor  and  produdng  nation  except  the  United  States 
is  a  bankrupt  nation.  They  borrowed  money  for  private  and 
public  enterprises  when  prices  were  high,  and  must  pay 
interest  and  principal  when  prices  are  low.  Australia,  with  its 
bountiful  resources  and  immunity  from  war;  Egypt,  Italy, 
Porta0>l,  and  the  Aiysntine  Republic  are  acknowledged  bank- 
rupt*. France,  Spain,  and  other  nations  escape  the  acknowl- 
edgment only  by  falsely  doctoring  their  books.  The  reason 
is,  the  biaden  of  thinr  debts  has  neariy  doubled.  The  i>eople 
of  the  United  States  have  paid  two  thirds  of  their  war  debt 
since  1S65;  yet,  measured  m  wheat,  cotton,  com,  and  many 
manufactured  articles,  it  will  require  to-day  more  of  the 
products  of  their  muscle  and  brain  to  pay  the  remaining  one 
third  than  it  required  in  1865  to  pay  the  entire  debt.  Only  a 
land  of  fabulous  resoixroes  can  endure  this  fruitless  slavo-y. 
'When  we  consider  that  the  private  debts  of  the  country  are  one 
half  the  value  of  the  country,  it  is  no  wonder  that  panic, 
depression,  idleness,  and  despair  are  upon  us. 

In  following  the  monetary  history  of  the  bi- 
metallic controversy  we  have  already  seen  many 
of  the  arguments  pro  and  con ;  but  as  that  history 
is  confused  with  other  questions,  we  tabtilate 
here  the  main  arguments  for  bimetalism. 

I.  That  there  is  not  enough  gold  produced  in 

the  world  to  do  the  busmess  of  the 

^r——^g,^  world,   and  that,   therefore,   tmless 

fcJr^  silver  or  some  other  metal  be  used, 

Wi^Hmh   *^^  sufferings  must  be  experienced 

^^^^^^  which    all    economists    are    agreed 

would  result  from  a  contracting  or 

insufHcient  ctirrency. 

3.  Bimetalists  argue  that  even  if  this  be  not 
the  case,  on  general  principles  two  metals  are  not 
so  apt  to  fluctuate  as  one,  and  that  if  one  metal 
be  driven  out  of  circulation  temporarily,  the  other 
metal  will  remain,  fluctuating  perhaps,  but  still 
fluctuating  less  than  the  vanished  metal.  Jevons 
has  illustrated  this  as  follows : 

At  any  moment  the  standard  of  value  is  doubtless  one  metal 
or  the  other,  and  not  both:  yet  the  fact  that  there  is  an  alterna- 
tion tends  to  make  each  vary  much  less  than  it  would  other- 
wise do.  It  cannot  prevent  both  metals  from  falling  or  rising 
in  value  compared  with  other  commodities,  but  it  can  throw 
variations  of  supply  and  demand  over  a  larger  area,  instead  of 
leaving  each  metal  to  be  affected  merely  by  its  own  accidents. 
Imagine  two  reservoirs  of  water,  each  subject  to  independent 
variations  of  supply  and  demand.  In  the  absence  of  any 
connecting  pipe,  the  level  of  the  water  in  each  reservoir  wiu 
be  subject  to  its  own  fluctuations  only.  But  if  we  open  a 
connection,  the  water  in  both  will  assume  a  certain  level,  and 
the  effects  of  any  excessive  supply  or  demand  will  be  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  area  of  both  reservoire.  The  mass  of 
the  metals  gold  and  silver,  circulating  in  western  Europe  in 
late  years,  is  exactly  represented  by  the  water  in  these 
reservoirs,  and  the  connecting  pipe  is  the  law  of  the  seventh 
Germinal,  An.  xi.  (1803),  which  enables  one  metal  to  take  the 
place  of  the  other  as  an  unlimited  legal  tender. 

3.  Bimetalists  claim  that  the  depreciation  of 
silver  which  has  taken  place  has  been  due  to  tm- 
favorable  legislation,  and  that  all  the  financial 
stifiering  which  it  has  caused  proves  what  need 
the  world  has  of  silver.  If  this  goes  on,  they 
argue,  nothing  less  than  a  most  disastrous  shock 
to  the  expansion  of  the  world's  commerce  can  be 
expected.  And  no  remedy  except  the  remonetiza- 
tion  of  silver  has  been  suggested. 

Contrary    arguments    come    from   two    main 

sources:  (i)  From  those  who  beUeve  in  a  gold 

monometalism,  and  (2)  from  those  who  consider 

both  monometalism  and  bimetalism  to  be  faulty, 

and  would  meet  the  monetary  need  m 

ATwnwiMitM  other  ways.    The  arguments  brought 

**»J^Jf     by  monometalists  against  bimetalism 

wSSfatMm  B^B  '^^''y  numerous  and  sometimes 

from  such  different  standpoints  that 

they  seem  contradictory,  but  may  be 

summarized  here.     It  is  urged  that,  however  we 

legislate,  two  metals  cannot  be  a  standard  at  the 


same  time,  because  at  any  given  time,  according  to 
Gresham's  law  (see  Money),  the  poorer  metal  will 
drive  the  better  metal  out.  If  then,  it  is  said,  we 
attempt  to  have  a  double  standard,  it  really  means 
to  choose  the  poorer  standard  of  the  two,  and  thus 
to  have  all  the  evils  of  a  depreciated  and  depreci- 
ating currency.  It  is  urged  that  the  fall  of  prices 
has  not  been  due  to  the  appreciation  of  gold,  as 
bimetalists  assert,  but  to  the  cheapening  cost  of 
production.  Monometalists  point  to  the  danger 
of  there  being  such  an  increased  production  of 
silver  as  to  threaten  great  depreciation  of  its 
value;  and  therefore,  it  accepted  as  a  standard, 
the  great  lessening  of  money  values,  involving 
general  financial  ruin.  The  only  way  to  prevent 
this,  they  urge,  is  to  maintain  gold  as  the  most  fixt 
and  tmiversally  accepted  measure  of  value,  and 
then  to  use  various  forms  of  credit  to  do  the  ex- 
change of  the  world  where  gold  is  not  sufficient, 
using  silver,  copper,  etc.,  only  for  subsidiary  coin. 
Already,  they  assert,  credit  performs  93  per  cent 
of  the  excfaianges  of  the  world.  (Bimetalists 
deny  this,  and  say  that  monometalists  consider 
too  much  the  methods  of  the  financiering  class. 
They  say  that  the  vast  millions  of  the  earth's 
population  do  not  use  forms  of  credit ;  that  retail 
stores  use  it  little,  farmers  still  less,  and  artizans 
and  day  laborers  scarcely  at  all.  For  these  credit 
is  no  relief,  since  they  have  no  credit.  Credit, 
moreover,  gives  out  when  it  is  most  needed,  and 
throws  the  world  back  on  an  insufficient  amount 
of  gold  just  when  gold  is  most  in  demand.) 

The  argument  against  bimetalism  by  those 
who  would  have  neither  bimetalism  nor  mono- 
metalism is  (i)  that  bimetalism  has  not  worked 
and  cannot  work  without  international  agree- 
ment, and  that  this  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  get. 
it  always  being  the  interest  of  the  capitalists  of 
one  nation  to  adopt  a  gold  standard  if  they  can 
only  induce  some  other  nation  to  adopt  a  silver 
standard;  (a)  that  the  great  need  in  currency  is 
of  a  fixt  standard,  which,  to  remain  fixt  in  pro- 
portion to  prices,  must  be  elastic  in  xiolume,  which 
IS  possible  neither  with  gold  nor  silver;  so  that  we 
require  some  better  system  than  either  mono- 
metalism or  bimetalism.     (See  Money.) 

On  Continental  Europe,  the  most  distinguished 
bimetalists  have  been:  Henri  Cemuschi,  Prof. 
A.  Wagner,  A.  Schaeffle,  E.  de  Laveleve,  and 
Baron  von  Kardofi;  in  England:  Profs.  Marshall, 
Sidgwick,  Nicholson,  Foxwell,  and  Symes,  and 
the  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen;  in  the  United  States: 
Henry  C.  Carey,  President  F.  A.  Walker.  Hon. 
William  D.  Kefley,  Hon.  John  P.  Jones,  John  B. 
Howe,  W.  F.  Balch,  and  Elisha  B.  Andrews. 

Of  the  present,  the  situation  is  so  involved  that 
it  is  hard  to  speak.  The  large  majority  of  pro- 
fessorial economists  in  this  cotmtry  are  bimetalists 
in  theory,  but  believe  that  to  be  successful  in- 
ternational agreement  is  necessary;  and  they  feel 
that  this  is  at  present  impossible  of  attainment. 
In  May,  1895,  a  significant  bimetalic  conference 
was  held  in  London,  but  for  all  this  recent  history, 
see  Currency.  See  also  Contraction  and  Ex- 
pansion OF  Currency. 

RxriRiHCSs:  The  litemture  on  the  subject  is  very  extensive, 
to  a  great  extent  in  articles  and  letters  in  periodicals.  The 
•iguments  on  the  subject  will  be  found  stated  in  Jevons, 
InmsHtations  itt  Cnrrtncy  and  Fiaanet,  London,  1884: 
Monty  and  A*  Mtchanism  of  Exehant*,  itis;  Rtfortt  if 
CommitU*  of  Hohu  of  Commons  on  Dtpneiation  af  SOttr, 
1S78:  Rtport  of  Cowanission  on  Trad*  and  Indnt^,  18S6: 
and  Appendix  B  to  third  Rtpott,  by  R.  H.  Inglis  Palsrave: 
RtpOTt  af  Commission  on  Gold  and  Silvtr,  1887;  S.  Dana 
Horton,  Silvtr  as  an  InUmaUonal  QntsHon  (an  address  to 
Congress);  Amtriean  Rtports  from  Consris  of  A*  Unitid 
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sua.  No.  87,  Dec.,  1887:  Ernest  Seyd,  BimttaUism 
im  1884,  London,  1886;  K.  Giffen.  Essays  m  Fimnu*. 
tUo.  and  other  dates;  Som»  Bim€talUCjFauacus,  'm  Journal 
fmstitMiro/BafiJterj,  Jnne,  1886:  Prof.  Bmile  de  Laveleye, 
Tin  Ecmiomac  Crisis  ami  Its  Causts,  in  ConUmporary  K»- 
•WW.  Hay,  1886:  Samuel  Smith,  Tit  BimtlaUic  OwsiMm, 
London.  1887:  Rt.  Hon.  G.  J.  Goschen.  On  Ih*  ProfitM* 
Jtesfdls  of  <m  Iticrtas*  i»  tlu  Purchasitif  Powtr  of  Gold; 
Lawnnce  J.  LaugUin,  History  of  Bimttduism  in  At  VnUtd 
SkUts,  i88j:  P.  A.  Walker,  InttmaHotiat  Bimttattism.  1S96; 
M.  S.  Wildman,  MoHtv  Inflation  i»  tkt  UmM  StaUs.  in 
Jomnal  of  Pditieal  Eemomy,  March.  1906;  A.  P.  Andrew, 
Tkt  BimttaUic  Sysltm  of  Curmey,  in  Political  Scitnet 
Quarfrly,  Sept.,  1900. 

BIOLOGY  AKD  SOCIAL  REFORM:  The  con- 
nection between  biology  and  social  reform  is  one 
which  tends  to  be  brought  into  greater  prom- 
inence with  the  advance  of  knowledge.  It  is  not 
long  ago  since  the  whole  class  of  phenomena 
which  human  society  presents  was  regarded  apart 
in  itself  and  as  having  little  or  no  connection 
with  those  to  be  observed  elsewhere  in  the  history 
of  life.  The  first  consistent  attempt  on  an  ex- 
tended scale  to  connect  together  through  the 
principle  of  development  and  continuity  both 
classes  of  phenomena  was  made  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer.  "Social  Statics,"  which  in  many  re- 
spects may  be  re|:arded  as  the  starting-point  of 
the  sjmthetic  philosophy,  dates,  back  to  1850. 
One  of  the  leading  ideas  in  this  system  of  phi- 
losophy— in  which  First  Principles,  Principles 
of  Biology,  Principles  of  Psychology,  Principles  of 
Sociology,  and  Principles  of  Ethics  have  been 
steps  in  an  ascending  series — has  been  to  trace 
this  principle  of  development  up  to  and  into 
human  society.  Toward  the  elucidation  of  the 
laws  at  work  in  this  society,  all  the  work  of  sci- 
ence in  lower  fields  has  been  regarded  as  prelim- 
inary. It  was,  however,  with  the  publication  of 
Darwin's  "Origin  of  Species"  in  November. 
1850,  that  the  greatest  impetus  was  given  to  the 
stuay  of  human  society  from  the  biological  stand- 
point. The  full  effect  of  this  impetus  is  not  yet 
lelt  in  many  departments  of  knowledge  which 
are  almost  certamlv  destined  to  be  eventually 
profoundly  altered  by  it.  For  many  years  after 
the  publication  of  this  epoch-marking  book  the 
effect  of  the  fructifying  ideas  which  it  contained 
was  necessarily  limited  to  a  few  departments  of 
knowledge.  Gradually,  however,  the  circle  of 
their  influence  has  extended,  until  one  after  an- 
other of  lower  sciences,  and  particularly  those 
connected  with  life,  have  been  reconstructed  and 
transformed.  The  principle  of  the  continuity 
of  development,  structural  and  functional,  is 
now  well  established ;  but  in  the  long  uphill  battle 
which  has  had  to  be  fought  before  the  ideas  con- 
nected with  it  obtained  general  ac- 
ceptance, it  has  necessarily  happened 
that  the  sciences  connected  with 
man  in  society  have  been  the  last 
to  be  influence.  But  that  they  are 
now  be^ning  to  feel  the  effect  of 
the  revolution  is  evident.  What  we  are  coming 
to  see  is  that  in  human  society  we  have  only  the 
last  and  most  complex  chapter  in  the  history  of 
life.  The  historian,  the  political  philosopher, 
the  economist,  and  the  student  of  ethical  phe- 
nomena are  all  dealing  with  just  the  same  prob- 
lems, altho  in  different  form,  that  science  has 
been  concerned  with  at  earlier  stages,  and  even 
to  a  large  extent  throughout  the  history  of  life. 
It  is  in  the  proposed  solutions  to  problems  con- 
nected with  the  distribution  of  wealth  that  we 
have  at  the  present  day  the  dividing  lines  which 
separate  most  of  the  various  political  parties  into 
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which  oiu-  modem  society  is  split  up.  It  is  with 
these  problems,  too,  that  the  economist  is  largely 
concerned.  Yet  such  problems  in  themselves 
constitute  only  an  aspect  of  the  highest  and  most 
complex  phase  of  that  strt^gle  and  rivalry  of 
existence  with  which  the  biologist  has  already 
dealt  on  a  lower  plane.  Some  of  the  older  econ- 
omists, indeed,  at  times  saw  this  more  or  less 
clearly.  "Only  through  the  principle  of  com- 
petition has  political  economy  any  pretension  to 
the  character  of  a  science  "  was  a  dictum  of  John 
Stuart  Mill.  The  point  at  which  the  social  sci- 
ences tend  to  be  most  significantly  influenced 
by  biology  may  be  indicated.  What  is  becom- 
ing more  clearly  recognized  is  that,  as  biology 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  the  conditions  affecting 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  which  the  evolution- 
ary forces  at  work  in  human  society  are  ever 
tending  to  develop,  are  not  necessarily  those  that 
parties  or  classes  desire  for  themselves,  but  rather 
those  which  are  continually  tending  to  produce 
the  highest  efficiency  of  the  whole  social  organi- 
zation. The  old  utilitarian  ideal  of  the  greatest 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number  is  not,  there- 
fore, always,  or  even  often,  the  same  as  the 
ideal  of  the  greatest  utility.  Thus  in  a  sense 
the  whole  of  the  problem  before  modem  social- 
ism can  be  stated  in  biological  terms:  Is  it  a 
movement  which  is  tending  to  produce  the  high- 
est standard  of  social  efficiency,  or  is  it  one  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  to  produce  the  maximum 
of  ease  and  comfort  to  the  largest  number  of  in- 
dividuals? The  lesson  of  biological  science  for 
society  would  appear  to  be  that,  so  far  as  it 
produces  the  latter  to  the  exclusion  of  the  former, 
to  that  extent  it  must  fail  of  ultimate  success 
(but  see  Evolution).  Benjamin  Kido. 

BKHINGHAM:  Citv  of  Warwickshire,  Eng- 
land ;  one  of  the  chief  industrial  centers  of  England, 
and  the  leading  hardware  city  of  the  world ;  popu- 
lation (1905)  543,959.  It  was  an  Anglo-Saxon 
town,  and  became  an  important  industrial  city 
even  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Its  great  importance, 
however,  dates  from  the  seventeenth  century,  in 
the  manufacture  of  swords  and  guns.  As  early  as 
1727  its  hardware  manufacturers  are  said  to  have 
employed  50 .000  persons.  By  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury it  was  known  throughout  the  world.  In  the 
industrial  revolution  of  the  era  of  the  eighteenth 
century  it  became  a  Liberal  center,  and  in  the 
nineteenth  century  a  leader  in  reform  and  chart- 
ism. Evils,  however,  developed,  and  by  1873 
Birmingham's  municipal  government  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  worst  in  England. 

In  1873  came  a  change.  Mr.  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain was  elected  mayor,  and  commenced  an 
era  of  municipal  activity.  The  sum  of  £i,ooo,- 
000  was  paid  for  the  plant  of  two  gas  companies, 
a  large  price;  yet  the  profits  the  first  year  were 
>£34,ooo,  and  they  have  since  doubled.  The  price, 
too,  since  1875  has  been  reduced  from  3s.  to  about 
as.  per  i  ,000  feet.  Since  1 889  the  employees  have 
had  the  eight-hour  day.  In  1874  the  city  paid 
£1,350,000  for  the  existing  water-works  of  a  pri- 
vate company,  and  since  then  the  works  have  been 
extended,  the  daily  supply  doubled,  and  the  cost 
to  consumers  much  reduced.  In  1875  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain laid  before  the  council  an  Improvement 
Scheme,  which  has  since  been  adopted,  and  where- 
by the  city  took  forty-five  acres  of  the  most 
crowded  and  most  unwholesome  portions  of  the 
city,  covered  by  1,^68  houses,  condemned  the 
whole  district,  and  has  opened  in  its  place  the 
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finest  public  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  "Corpora^ 
tion  Street,"  lined  by  fine  business  blocks.  These 
buildings  have  not  been  sold,  but 
j^^^^^^j  leased  for  seventy-five  years.  The 
CI^TT^  gross  outlay  April,  1904,  was  £1,730,- 
303,  but  the  yearly  cost  is  lessening 
and  the  rentals  are  growing.  In  fifty 
years  from  the  time  of  the  investment  the  debt 
will  all  have  been  paid,  and  the  city  will  own  these 
structures  in  clear  title.  Mr.  Chamberlain  believes 
that  Birmingham  will  be  the  richest  mtmicipal 
corporation  in  the  kingdom.  The  investment 
already  pays,  since  the  death-rate  of  this  district 
has  been  lowered,  from  60  to  20  or  25  per  1,000. 
The  city  has  developed  a  fine  sewerage  system  and 
a  large  sewage  farm,  a  wholesome  and  agreeable 
tract  of  land  under  high  cultivation  and  with  rich 
crops.  Birmingham  was  the  first  city  in  England 
to  establish  municipal  baths.  The  first  was  opened 
in  1851,  at  a  cost  of  £24,000,  and  there  are  now 
four,  besides  swimming-baths,  Turkish  baths, 
etc.  The  city  has  laid  and  owns  several  lines  of 
tramway,  within  the  city  limits,  but  leases  them 
to  private  companies  on  favorable  terms.  It  is 
calculated  that  in  twenty-one  years  this  will  pay 
for  the  whole  investment.  As  the  city  can  borrow 
at  3  per  cent,  it  is  a  profitable  investment.  The 
companies  have  to  pay  all  bills  for  maintenance 
and  repairs,  and  are  minutely  supervised  as  to 
the  furnishing  and  lighting  of  tne  cars.  The 
city  owns  her  own  markets,  having  bought  them 
of  the  manorial  lord  in  1834,  and  they  now  yield 
some  £10,000  a  year  profits.  The  city  owns 
more  than  ten  parks,  for  its  population  of  500,- 
000.  Its  debt,  which  before  Mr.  Chamberlain 
became  mayor  was  small,  is  now  some  £15,000,- 
000,  but  it  has  assets  of  £16,000,000,  and  the 
rates  are  almost  exactly  what  they  were  in  1873. 


by  the  cotmcil  for  six  years.  The  city  has  a  lord 
mayor  who  is  elected  annually  by  the  council. 
Birmingham  is  now  often  spoken  of  as  "the  best 
govemwi  city  in  the  world.' 

RsrsRBNCn:  History  cf  Ih*  Corporation  of  Birminthom,  by 
Buncc,  1885;  Munwipal  Govtrtmunt  i»  Groat  Britain,  by 
Albert  Shaw,  1895:  article  in  Harfor's  MonMy,  Ixxxi,  99. 
by  Julian  Ralph. 

BIRUBY,  JAMES  O:  Abolitionist;  Presidential 
candidate  of  the  Liberty  Party  (1840  and  1844): 
bom  in  Danville,  Kjr.,  1793.  Originally  a  slave- 
holder, and  at  one  time  agent  for  a  colonization 
society,  in  1834  he  freed  his  slaves  and  established 
an  abolition  newspaper.  Fear  of  violence  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  Danville,  and  subsequently 
Cincinnati  whither  he  had  moved.  He  came  to 
New  York,  where  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Anti-Slavery  Society.  In  1849  he  moved  to 
Michigan,  and  a  fall  from  his  horse  disabled  him 
from  nirther  political  activity.     He  died  in  1857. 

BIRTH-RATES:  In  nearly  every  civilized 
country,  the  numbers  of  births  and  deaths  are 
matters  of  careful  record.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, this  is  not  true  of  the  United  States  as  a 
whole.  The  II.  S.  census  calls  "registration 
areas"  districts  where  there  are  adequate  official 
returns;  and  the  only  states  whose  records  were 
accepted  as  accurate  by  the  census  of  1900  were 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and 
New  Hampshire,  in  addition  to  certain  coimties 
and  cities  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  In 
Europe,  however,  registration  has  lieen  m  the 
main  complete,  beginning  with  England  in  1838. 
The  following  tables,  except  where  otherwise  m- 
dicated,  are  taken  from  reports  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  England : 


BiRTR-RATB    PBR    I.OOO    INHABITANTS  > 


Country 


Austria 

Belsium 

Denmark 

England  and  Wales 

France 

Germany 

Norway 

Sweden 


184 1-50 


37.6 
30.5 
30. S 
3a. 6 
>7.l 
36.1 
30.7 
31. 1 


1851-60    I     1861-70 


3*- 9 
30.4 
3J.8 
3«.> 
>6.> 

35.3 

30.0 
3J.8 


38. » 
3»-« 
30.7 
35-4 
a6.i 
37. » 
30.9 
31-4 


1871-80 


39.0 
3>.7 
31.5 
35-5 
IS.4 
39.1 
30.9 
30. s 


1881-90 


37-9 
30. » 
3I-9 
>JS 
»3.9 
36.8 
30.8 
39.0 


1891-1900 


37-1 
>8.9 
30. » 
30.0 

>>.! 
36.1 
30.4 

»7.I 


S.J.» 


(■903) 
35. o 

(1903) 
«7.$ 

(1904) 
39.  a 

(i9«4) 
a8.o 

(1904) 
ao.9 

(1904) 
34. « 

(1904) 
J7.9 

(1903) 
as  .7 


■  From  Statistik  des  Dntschon  Rnchs.  el..  1903. 

*  Statislischts  Jakrbuth  fm  das  DnOteht  Rnck.  1906. 


In  1899  the  electric  plant  was  also  mimicipalized. 

In  1896  a  municipal  technical  school  was  erected 

at  a  cost  of  £100,000:  it  has  some 

Gk>TWiinieiit  3.°°°  P"P;}s-  The  city  has  other 
schools,  colleges,  art  school,  galleries, 
etc.  Queen's  College  is  connected 
with  the  London  University.  The  municipal 
government  is  conducted  by  fifty-four  councilors 
and  eighteen  aldermen.  The  councilors  are 
elected  once  for  three  years,  one  third  going  out 
of  office  each  year.     The  aldermen  are  elected 


This  table  and  the  following  indicate  a  slowly 
but  steadily  decreasing  birth-rate.  "The  United 
States  had  a  birth-rate  of  31.5  in  the  census  year 
of  1880,  tho  all  census  birth-rates  are  admittedly 
too  low.  For  1890  it  was  26. 68.  The  birth-rate 
for  1900  was  37.2.  Few  of  the  states  publish 
records  of  births.  The  birth-rate  for  Connecticut 
averaged  23.6  for  1850-60;  33.7,  1861-70;  34.6. 
1871-80;  33.0,  1881-H00;  34.1,  1891-1900,  and 
32.4  for  1901-3.  In  Rhode  Island,  owing  prob- 
ably to  immigration,  the  birth-rate  has  somewhat 
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risen.  In  1870  it  was  94.0;  in  1880,  33.9;  1890, 
14.7 ;  1900,  35.8.  In  Massachusetts  it  has  fallen. 
It  was  aS.oS  in  1851;  29.28,  in  i860;  26.25,  ^^ 
1870;  24.80,  1880;  25.81,  1890;  26.16,  1900,  and 
24.58,  1902. 

BlKTH->ATB    rBB    I.OOO    iNBABITANTt 


COUNTRT 


Aiulii&. 

Bdginm 

Denmark 

EasUuid  and  Wales.' 

Fiance 

Germany 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy 

Norway 

Prnana 

Scotland 

Spain. ) 

Sweden. ........■••.•■••.*.. 

United  Kinsdom 


18SJ-99 


38.0 
30.1 
31.3 
3».S 

«3» 
S7-» 
4*. 9 
«3.« 
3«.6 

30.7 
37.7 

31. « 

(.88fr«9) 

»».7 

31. 1 


t8.9 
99.8 
»8.7 
fl.4 
35.6 
39-3 
1J.7 
3>.9 
30.  « 
36.1 
19.6 
34.4 
06.9 
*8.* 


S.J.' 


(«903) 
3S0 

(1903) 
»7.5 

(1904) 
99.3 

(1904) 
aS.o 

(1904) 
10.9 

(1904) 
34.1 

(1903) 
36.6 

(1904) 
J3« 

(1903) 
3«S 

(1904) 
»7.9 


(«9<»4) 
as. 6 

(i90») 
35.6 

(1903) 
as. 7 


■  SCMutudhes  Jahrtmdt  f«r  ias  DtiUsck*  Rrich,  1906. 

Concerning  the  cause  of  the  decreasing  birth- 
rate, the  position  of  Malthus  is  well  Imown. 
Tho  attacked  by  Godwin  it  became  universally 
accepted.  Herbert  Spbncbr  agreed  with  Mal- 
thus,  but  held  that  the  very  fact  that  population 
tends  to  increase  beyond  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence is  the  cause  of  human  progress.  He 
argues  that  the  progress  of  civilization,  produced 
by  the  never-ceasing  pressure  of  population  on 
the  means  of  subsistence,  leads  to  a  diminishing 
birth-rate.  More  modem  discussions  of.  the 
subject  have  been  led  by  Dr.  George  Hansen  in 
Germany;  M.  Levasseur,  M.  Leroy-Beaulieu,  and 
M.  Dumont  in  France;  Dr.  George  Bltmdell  Long- 
staS  and  Dr.  J.  Milner  Fothergill  in  England; 
Dr.  John  S.  Bdlings,  Dr.  Cyrus  M.  Edson,  and 
others  in  the  Unit^  States. 

Levasseur'  argues  that  inequalities  of  produc- 
tion are  the  cause  of  changes  in  the  increase  of 
population.  M.  Dumont'  argues  that,  tho  on 
the  surface  the  decrease  of  population  is  an  eco- 
nomic question,  at  bottom  it  is  intellectual,  po- 
litical, and  esthetic;  that  as  the  desire  to  rise  in 
the  industrial,  intellectual,  political,  or  esthetic 
world  increases,  the  birth-rate  diminishes.  Dr. 
Hansen,*  Dr.  Longstaff,'  and  Dr.  Fothergill,' 
show  especially  the  evil  influences  of  city  life 
upon  the  population,  both  in  weakening  the  vi- 

>  LevaMur,  la  PofdaHoH  Froneabt,  iii.,  pp.  *7,  ai8-ao, 
eat. 

'  Dumont,  Dtpoptilatien  rt  Civilisation,  pp.  97,  3S6. 

>  Haaaan.  Dii  Vrti  BndUuruntst^m. 

*  Lonaataff.  Shtdirt  in  SUUisties. 

•  PotSmgai,  Tk*  Town  DwtUtr. 
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tality  and  in  diminishing  the  birth-rate.     Sajrs 

J.  L.  Brownell  {Annals  of  the  Anurican  Academy, 
uly,  1899): 

The  generaliiations  tentatively  reached  by  all  theae  in- 
quirers are  that  civilization  in  general  checks  the  imte  of  in- 
crease of  population,  in  spite  of  a  diminishing  death-rate;  that 
city  life  is,  on  the  whole,  unfavcnible  to  the  natural  increase 
of  population,  and  that  what  the  economists  call  the  "raising 
of  the  standard  of  life  "  operates  in  the  same  way. 

It  has  been  assumed  that  the  changes  in  the 
marriage-rate  and  the  marriage  age  will  account 
in  a  great  measure  for  the  decreasing  birth-rate; 
but  another  explanation  is  more  than  hinted  at 
in  the  following  quotation  from  Dr.  John  S. 
Billings:' 

It  is  probable  that  the  most  important  factor  in  the  change 
is  the  delibenite  and  voluntary  avoidance  or  prevention  of 
child-bearing  on  the  part  of  a  steadily  increaiins  number  of 
married  people,  who  not  only  prefer  to  have  but  few  children, 
but  who  know  bow  to  obtain  their  wish. 

M.  Levasseur  and  M.  Dumont  hold  the  same 
opinion.     Says  the  former: 

"By  prevision  we  understand  the  human  will  restraining 
or  directing  the  reproductive  instinct,  with  a  view  to  bring- 
ing childivn  into  tne  world  only  at  such  times  and  in  such 
numbers  that  the  father  can  hope  to  support  them  and  to 
educate  them  for  a  position  equal  to  bis  own. 
Prevision  is  the  characteristic  of  the  man  who 
reflects,  and  who,  conscious  of  his  tcsponaibili- 
ties,  does  not  leave  his  destiny  to  chance.  This 
virtue  is  the  palladium  of  human  liberty.    The 

gliiloaopher  and  the  economist  who  believe 
I  that  liberty  ought,  if  they  are  logical,  to  rec- 
ommend such  prevision,  recognizing  that  if  it  is  useful  in  the 
great  mass  of  actions,  it  is  nowhere  more  opportune  than  in 
the  grave  question  of  the  growth  of  the  family  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child.  ...  It  is  enough  to  lay  down  as  a  general 
nde  that  reason  should  control  instinct.  H.  Dumont  lays: 
"  The  real  cause  of  the  decrease  of  our  birth-rate  is  the  wish 
to  have  few  or  no  children,  and  that  wish  is  determined  by  a 
combination  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  esthetic  tendenoes 
pwiiliar  to  our  people." 

Dr.  Cyrus  M.  Edson'  agrees  with  Dr.  Billings 
that  "the  volimtary  avoidance  and  prevention 
of  child-bearing  is  steadily  increasing,"  but 
thinks  that  the  principal  cause  is  the  physical 
and  nervous  deterioration  of  the  women  of  the 
United  States;  and  this,  he  asserts,  is  largely  due 
to  the  severe  strain  of  modem  life  and  education. 
In  fact,  any  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
statistical  and  medical  literature  of  the  subject 
is  aware  that  the  voluntary  prevention  of  con- 
ception is  the  explanation  of  the  diminishing 
birth-rate  that  is  generally  accepted  by  physicians 
and  statisticians. 

Comparing  the  statistics  of  Europe  for  i8q6 
and  the  U.  S.  1890,  the  cotmtries  with  the  high- 
est birth-rates  were  Russia,  Hungary,  and  Aus- 
tria; and  those  with  the  lowest,  France,  Ireland, 
the  U.  S.,  and  Sweden.  Birth  statistics  are 
evidently  affected  by  the  extent  to  which  pre- 
vention of  births  is  practised  in  different  coun- 
tries, but  generally  speaking  the  more  uncivilized 
the  race,  the  higher  the  birth-rate.  In  India 
the  birth-rate  is  said  to  be  48.  In  the  U.  S.  in 
1890,  it  was  26.35  for  whites,  29.07  for  colored, 
and  38.29  for  whites  with  both  parents  foreign. 

A  large  excess  of  the  birth-rate  over  the  death- 
rate,  such  as  exists  in  England  and  in  Germany, 
constitutes  an  undoubted  element  of  national 
strength.     In  France  the  excess  of  births  over 

•  Billings,  T)u  Dimtmshint  Btrlk-ratt  tn  tfw  l/ntM  StaUt 
(jn«  F«n«i«.  June,  1R93). .        ...        .  „,      .    ,_ 

'  Cyrus  11.  fidson.  Anuriean  Ltf*  aid  Physical  UtHnoratton 
{North  Amtrican  Rnimi,  October,  1893). 
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deaths  has  been  constantly  diminishing,  tintil  in 
1890  there  was  an  excess  of  deaths  over  births. 
This  condition  is  viewed  with  alarm  by  intelligent 
French  writers,  and  is  termed  by  M.  Cheysson 
a  "national  peril."  He  states  as  among  the 
causes  of  the  low  birth-rate  of  France,  "the 
growth  of  large  towns,  debauchery,  overcrowd- 
mg  in  mantifacturing  centers,  the  French  law 
of  inheritance,  and  the  'moral  restraint'  of 
Malthus,  practised  not  by  the  poorer  class,  who 
are  prolific,  but  by  the  well-to-do  classes,  who 
are  systematically  sterile." 

Birth-rates .  also  undoubtedly  vary  with  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Von  Meyr  showed  that  births 
in  Bavaria  from  1835  to  i860  rose  and  fell  di- 
versely with  the  price  of  rye. 

Births  per  z.ooo  Wohbn  op  Various  Classes,  15-se  Years 
OP  AcB  1 


Classipication. 

Paris. 

Berlin. 

Vienna. 

Lon- 
don. 

Very  poor  quarters 

108 

IS7 
119 

It 

47 

900 

164 
IS5 

IS3 

107 

71 

147 

Comfonrteble  quarters 

Very  comfortable  quartets . 

107 

Very  nch  quarters 

<Sj 

Average   

So 

101 

"S3 

109 

Mrs.  L.  K.  Commander,  in  her  recent  book, 
"The  American  Idea"  (1907),  has  collected  a 
large  amount  of  testimony  in  regard  to  the  sit- 
uation in  the  U.  S.,  and  thus  sums  it  up: 

(i)  The  sise  of  the  American  family  has  diminished. 

(a)  The  decline  is  greatest  among  the  rich  and  educated, 
but  also  exists  to  a  marked  extent  among  the  middle  class 
and  the  intelligent  poor. 

U)  Only  the  most  ignorant  and  irresponsible  make  no  effort 
to  limit  the  number  of  their  children. 

(4)  Not  only  has  the  large  family  disappeared,  but  it  is  no 
longer  desired. 

(])  The  prevailing  American  ideal,  among  rich  and  poor, 
educated  and  uneducated,  women  and  men,  is  two  children. 

(6)  Childlessness  is  no  longer  considered  a  disgrace,  or  even 
a  misfiMrtune,  but  is  frequently  desired  and  voluntaril  v  sought. 

(7)  Oppoaition  to  large  families  is  so  strong  an  American 
tendency  that  our  immigrants  are  speedily  influenced  by  it. 

(8)  The  large  family  is  not  only  individually,  but  socially, 
disproved,  the  parents  of  numerous  children  meeting  public 
censure. 

She  says  that  of  thirty-eight  physicians  in 
New  York  City  replying  to  questions,  thirty  said 
"two  children"  was  the  ideal  American  family; 
six  said  "one  child";  one  said,  "having  a  family 
is  not  an  American  ideal."  President  Eliot  of 
Harvard  University  finds  that  of  six  classes  more 
than  twenty-five  years  out  of  college,  the  aum- 
ber  of  children  surviving  bom  to  members  of 
those  classes  averaged  almost  exactly  two  to  a 
family;  while  twenty-eight  per  cent  are  tmmar- 
ried.  Professor  Thomdike  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity foimd  that  of  the  women  college  graduates 
of  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley,  from  1880-84, 
55  per  cent  were  married  (up  to  1903),  while  of 
graduates  from  1898  to  1809,  only  5.5  per  cent 
were  married  (up  to  1901).  He  says  that  45 
per  cent  of  all  women  college  graduates  marry, 
while  of  the  general  female  population  who  reach 
the  age  of  forty,  90  per  cent  marry  {Popular 
Science  Monthly,  May,  1903). 

The  organ  of  the  New  York  Church  Federa- 
tion (Federation)  says  that  religious  belief  strong- 
ly affects  the  birth-rate.     "The  maximum  (fam- 

I  Presented  by  Dr.  J.  Bertillon,  International  Statistical 
loititute,  St.  Petersburg.  1897. 


ily  in  New  York)  is  Hebrew;  the  minimtun 
agnostic.  The  Roman  Catholic  average  is  higher 
than  the  Protestant;  the  positively  Protestant 
than  the  indefinitely  Protestant;  the  indefinitely 
Protestant  than  the  definitely  agnostic." 

Rbpbrbncbs-  Essay  on  tkt  PrincipUs  of  Population,  by  R.  T. 
Malthus.  1798;  EnQuiry  Conctmin^  Population,  Dy  W. 
Godwin,  i8ao;  La  Popuialton  Franfout,  by  Levasseur;  Tht 
Diminishint  Birth-Rait  in  tkt  United  States,  by  John  S. 
Billings,  in  The  Forum,  June,  1893;  articles  by  J.  L.  Browuell 
in  the  Annals  of  Ike  American  Academy,  iviy,  1S94.  and  in 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  Sept.,  1899;  the  American  Idea. 
by  L.  K.  Commander,  1907. 

BISMARCK,  OTTO  EDUARD  LEOPOLD, 
PRUTCE  VON:  First  chancellor  of  the  German 
Empire;  bom  at  Schonhausen,  Prussian  Saxony, 
181 J ;  studied  law  at  Gottingen,  Berlin,  and 
Greifswald:  elected  to  the  Prussian  Landtag 
(1847),  as  an  ultra-royalist.  In  1851  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  Germanic  Diet  at  Frank- 
fort and  continued  as  such  till  1859,  acquiring^ 
fame  as  an  opponent  of  revolution,  and  as  an 
advocate  of  a  German  empire  tmder  the  lead  of 
Prussia.  In  1859  he  was  sent  as  minister  to 
Prussia,  and  in  1862  to  Paris.  The  same  year, 
however,  he  was  recalled  to  take  the  Prussian 
portfolio  of  foreign  affairs.  He  closed  the  cham- 
Ders,  and  for  four  years  governed  without  them. 
Bismarck  used  the  Sleswick-Holstein  contro- 
versy, the  defeat  of  Austria  by  Prussia  at  Kdnig- 
gr&tz  (Sadowa),  and  above  all  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  which  he  is  believed  by  many 
largely  to  have  catised,  to  build  up  a  feeling  of 
national  tinity  in  Germany,  with  Prussia  in  the 
lead.  King  William  was  crowned  emperor  over 
a  united  Germany  at  Versailles  on  Jan.  17,  1871, 
and  Bismarck  was  made  a  prince  and  a  chan- 
cellor of  the  empire.  He  compelled  France  to 
cede  Alsace-Lorraine  and  to  pay  an  indemnity  of 
$1,000,000,000,  and  then  sought  to  develop  the 
empire  by  a  foreign  policy  of  alliances  against 
France,  by  building  up  a  strong  army  and  navy, 
by  a  high  protective  tariff,  and  by  developing 
state  monopoly.  He  thus  became  opposed  both 
by  the  Liberals  and  by  the  Ultramontanes.  In 
1872  he  expelled  the  Jesuits  and  began  the  so- 
called  "kulturkampf  or  contest  with  Rome. 
Against  the  growing  power  of  the  Socialists,  he 
enacted  strict  repressive  laws,  at  the  same  time 
fostering  the  paternal  socialism  which  has  had 
such  large  development  in  Germany. 

From  1879  at  least  Bismarck  was  considered  almost  the 
leading  spirit  of  paternal  State  socialism.  This,  however, 
was  not  to  adopt  a  new  policy  in  Prussia,  but  simply  to  carry 
out,  or,  rather,  revert  to  the  traditional  policy  01  the  Ho- 
hensollems.  (See  Gbru ANY.)  It  was  the  proud  boast  of 
Frederick  the  Great  that  he  was  U  rot  des  gueux.  Of  all  the 
governments  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Prussian  was 
the  first  to  seek  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community.  The 
Prussian  landrecht  recognizes  the  State  as  the  protector  of 
the  poorer  classes,  and  one  of  its  duties  to  supply  sustenance 
and  work  for  those  lacking  means  and  opportunity  of  earning 
a  livelihood.  It  was  upon  these  clauses  that 
Bismarck  relied  when,  on  May  7,  1884.  he  de- 
clared to  the  Reichstag  his  reco^ition  of  the 
laborer's  right  to  work.  His  drastic  law  against 
socialistic  meetings  and  writings  dates  from 
1878.  In  that  year  two  attempts  on  the  Ufa 
of  the  emperor  enabled  Bismarck  to  carry 
through  a  drastic  bill  of  repression  which  was  ri^dly  enforced 
until  Its  failure  to  be  renewed  upon  its  expiration  by  limita- 
tion of  time. 

Bismarck's  State  socialism  thus  seems  to  have  come  from 
mixed  motivea— partly  to  take  the  ground  from  under  the 
real  Socialists,  partly,  perhaps,  from  religious  motives,  mainly 
to  serve  and  aggrandize  the  house  with  which  he  was  so  long 
identified.  The  religious  flavor  is  not  lacldng.  As  early  aa 
1847  he  spoke  and  voted  in  the  United  Diet  for  a  State  loan 
to  a  private  railway  enterprise,  and  from  that  time  forward, 
whether  as  private  deputy  or  as  minister,  he  never  failed, 
when  opportunity  occurred,  to  promote  the  dose  connection 
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a(  the  State  and  the  faUways,  always  keeping  in  view  the  ul- 
timate end  of  a  thoroughly  nationalized  system  of  railway 
comtminication.  This  he  finally  accomplished.  ^See  Rail- 
aoAM.)  He  also  established  State  monopolies  in  brandy 
and  tobacco.  When  it  was  objected  in  the  Reichstag  in 
lUa  that  his  monopoly  projects  savored  of  socialism,  he  did 
not  deny  the  imputation,  but  welcomed  it,  observing: 
"  Uany  measures  wnich  we  have  adopted  to  the  great  bless>- 
ing  of  the  country  are  socialistic,  anrl  the  State  will  have  to 
accustom  itself  to  a  little  more  socialism  vet.  We  must 
nxet  our  needs  in  the  domain  of  socialism  by  reformatory 
measures  if  we  would  display  the  wisdom  shown  in  Prussia 
by  the  Stein- Hardenberg  legislation  respecting  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  peasantry.  That  was  socialism,  to  take  land 
iTom  one  person  and  give  it  to  another — a  much  stronger 
form  of  socialism  than  a  monopoly.  But  I  am  glad  that  this 
•iyiqliwTw  was  adopted,  for  we  nave  as  a  consequence  secured 
a  free  and  very  well-to-do  peasantry,  and  I  nope  that  we 
shall  ia  time  do  something  of  the  sort  for  the  laboring  classes.' 

Bismarck's  return  to  the  principles  of  protec- 
tionism, which  movement  he  commenced  in  1877, 
he  also  made  lajt;gely  for  reasons  of  State  social- 
ism. In  1890,  due  to  a  divergence  of  view  with 
the  jroung  emperor,  Bismarck  resigned  his  chan- 
cellorship and  retired  to  his  estates,  tho  still 
retaining  some  influence  in  the  empire  and  in  all 
Etirope.     He  died  in  1898. 

RarauNCB:  Bismarck  and  Slait  Socialism,  by  W.  H.  Dawson. 

BLACK,  JAMES:  The  first  candidate  of  the 
Prohibition  Party  for  President  of  the  United 
States;  bom  in  Lewisburg,  Pa.,  1823.  _  Removing 
with  lus  parents  to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1836,  he 
worked  in  a  sawmill,  until  in  1841  he  entered  the 
Lewisburg  Academy.  In  1844  he  began  the  study 
of  law,  and  in  1846  was  admitted  to  practise  at 
the  bar  in  Lancaster,  where  he  resided  all  his  life. 
In  1840  he  joined  the  Washingtonians,  the  first 
temperance  organization  in  his  neighborhood.  It 
was  largely  due  to  Mr.  Black's  personal  efforts 
that  the  Maine  law  movement  became  popular  in 
Lancaster  County  and  resulted,  in  18 js,  in  the 
election  of  two  of  the  five  temperance  legislative 
candidates.  He  was  a  Republican  in  politics 
until  the  formation,  in  1869,  of  the  National  Pro- 
hibition Party.  At  the  convention  of  that  party 
in  1873  Mr.  Black  was  nominated  as  its  candidate 
for  President  of  the  United  States,  and  received 
S,6o8  votes.  For  the  four  years  from  1876-80  he 
was  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee  of  the 
Prohibition  Party.  He  was  on^  of  the  founders 
of  the  National  Temperance  Society  and  Publica- 
tion House.  Black  was  the  author  of :  "Is  there 
a  Necessity  for  a  Prohibition  Party?"  (1875); 
"Brief  History  of  Prohibition"  (1880);  and 
"History  of  the  Prohibition  Party"(i88s).  He 
died  in  1893. 

BLACK  DEATH,  THE:  The  pestilence,  or 
series  of  pestilences,  known  by  this  name  took 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
was  a  partial,  if  not  the  chief  cause,  of  vast  eco- 
nomic changes  in  England.  So  far  as  can  be 
ascertained,  the  disease  first  manifested  itself  in 
central  China  in  1333,  and  thence  spread  in  a 
westward  direction  toward  Europe,  where  its 
force  was  first  felt  in  the  southern  countries.  ? 

It  appeared  first  in  Italy,  then  crossed  western 
Europe,  and  arrived  at  the  English  ports  of  Bris- 
tol and  Southampton  in  the  summer  of  1348. 
Whole  districts  were  depopulated  by  its  frightful 
ravages,  and  altho  the  old  chroniclers  give  grossly 
exaggerated  estimates  of  the  number  of  deaths, 
it  is  probable  that  it  carried  off  at  least  one  third 
of  the  popttlation.  The  scenes  of  horror  and 
desolation  wUcb  it  caused  beggar  all  attempts  at 
description. 


One  immediate  result  of  the  plague  was  a  great 
scarcity  in  the  ntimber  of  available  laborers,  be- 
cause, while  all  classes  had  suffered  heavily,  the 
poorest  had  yielded  most  rapidly  to  the  dire  dis- 
ease. This  scarcity  of  labor  meant,  of  course, 
higher  wages  for  the  laborer.  In  the  case  of  agri- 
cultural workers,  this  rise  amotinted  to  about 
50  per  cent,  while  in  the  case  of  skilled  artizans, 
sucn  as  carpenters  and  masons,  the  same  effect 
was  felt,  often  more  markedly.  The  nobles  and 
landlords  objected,  and,  without  waiting  to  call 
Parliament  together,  the  king  issued  a  proclama- 
tion ordering  all  men  to  abide  by  the  rates  which 
had  been  customarv  before  the  Black  Death,  and 
neither  to  demand  nor  pay  higher  wages.  He 
also  forbade  laborers  to  leave  the  land  to  which 
they  were  attached,  and  assigned  heavy  penalties 
for  so  doing.  Parliament  met  in  1349  and  made 
haste  to  ratify  this  proclamation  by  reducing  it 
to  the  form  of  a  statute — the  famous  "Statute  of 
Laborers";  but  such  legislative  measures  were 
hopeless  against  the  demand  for  workers,  and  the 
very  men  who  passed  these  laws  were  obliged  to 
break  them  to  prevent  their  land  from  remaining 
untilled.  The  peasants  went  freely  into  those 
districts  where  workers  were  most  scarce,  and 
found  ready  shelter  and  good  wages.  Complaints 
were  constantly  made  to  Parliament,  and  the 
"Statute  of  Laborers"  was  again  and  again  en- 
acted with  added  penalties,  but  to  no  purpose. 

In  spite  of  the  great  rise  in  the  price  of  labor 
the  price  of  the  laborer's  food  did  not  rise  in  pro- 

E>rtion.  Food  did  not  reauire  much  manual 
bor  in  its  production,  and  hence  the  rate  of 
wages  was  not  much  felt  in  its  price.  What  did 
rise  was  the  price  of  all  articles  which  required 
much  labor  in  their  production.  The  landlords 
were  obliged  to  let  their  estates  to  tenants  who 
worked  them  on  their  own  accotmt,  paying  rent 
to  the  lord,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  compelling 
villeins  to  work  them  for  the  master's  profit. 
Thus  serfdom  practically  came  to  an  end.  The 
gain  was  not  all  on  one  side,  however,  as  the  peas- 
ants began  at  this  time  to  lose  those  rights  in  the 
"commons"  and  forests  which  tmtil  then  they 
had  enjoyed. 

Another  of  the  important  effects  of  the  Black 
Death  was  the  spirit  of  independence  which  it 
helped  to  raise  in  the  breasts  of  thepeasants,  who 
now  began  to  feel  their  power.  'The  new  spirit 
led  to  the  preaching  of  John  Ball,  the  Peasants' 
Revolt,  and  the  Golden  Age  of  "Merrie  Eng- 
land." The  revolt  was  put  down,  but  the  victory 
really  1^  with  the  vanquished;  and  from  this 
time  serfdom  practically  disappears  from  English 
history,  and  wages  remain  high  till  the  robbery  of 
the  land  by  the  bndlords  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

RBFasBMCBs:  For  a  study  of  the  economic  effects  of  the 
Black  Death,  see  J.  E.  T.  Rogers's  Work  and  Vfafs,  and 
for  a  contrary  view,  see  Wtaith  and  Prognss,  by  George 
Gunton. 

BLACK  LIST:  A  list  published  or  prepared 
by  any  body  of  men  of  the  names  of  those  whom 
they  consider  faulty  in  any  way.  The  term  is 
specifically  used  of  official  fists  of  insolvents  and 
defaulters.  In  industrial  discussions  it  is  used 
of  lists  of  employees  who  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other— perhaps  because  of  having  led  in  labor 
agitation— employers  will  not  employ.  It  is 
iised  also  of  hsts  of  firms  which  are  believed  to 
treat  their  employees  unfairly,  and  which,  there- 
fore, the  preparers  of  the  black  list  believe  should 
not  be  patronized  by  the  friends  of  fair  treat- 
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ment.  (See  Boycotting;  also  White  List.) 
The  blacklisting  or  asserted  blacklisting  by  em- 
ployers of  their  employees  who  have  been  active 
in  Uie  cause  of  labor  has  been  a  fruitful  sotirce  of 
complaint  on  the  part  of  labor  organizations. 
Says  John  Mitchell: 

Labor  leaden  and  men  interested  in  the  labor  movement 
have  always  been  a  shining  mark  for  the  black  list.  Many  a 
man  has  been  hotinded  from  position  to  position,  driven  as 
by  an  invisible  wind  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another, 
ceaselessly  wandering,  ceaselessly  asldng  for  positions, 
doomed  inevitably,  after  the  shortest  term  of  service,  to  be 
dismissed  upon  some  trumped-up  charge.  There  is  nothing 
ao  terrible  as  this  weapon  of  associa teg  employers.  Many  a 
man  has  been  driven  to  change  his  name  and  even  to  alter  his 
appearance  in  the  vain  hope  of  eacapinn  from  the  omni- 
lacsent  and  omnipotent  black  list  ("Organised  Labor," 
p.  99<)- 

The  black-list  evil  is  somewhat  diminished,  as 
legislation  in  England  and  in  many  states  of  the 
United  States  has  forbidden  blacklisting,  at  least 
in  some  of  its  worst  forms,  and  as  a  growing  sense 
of  justice  has  to  some  extent  defended  the  la- 
borer and  even  the  labor  agitator;  and,  above 
all,  as  the  practise  of  collective  bargaining  be- 
tween organized  labor  and  organized  capit^  has 
replaced  the  personal  bargain.  Nevertheless, 
blacklisting  still  exists.  It  was  testified  in  black- 
list cases  at  Chicago  that  fully  half  the  men  who 
went  out  in  the  great  railroad  strike  of  1894  failed 
to  get  railway  employment  again.  In  the  recent 
Colorado  troubles,  the  black  list  was  widely 
tised.  It  is  easy  for  employers  to  avoid  the  law 
and,  by  minute  systematic  mquiries  as  to  former 
places  of  employment  and  reasons  for  disgrace, 
practise  a  very  complete  blacklisting.  Some 
employers  are  even  said,  in  letters  of  recommen- 
dation to  discharged  employees,  to  put  secret 
marks  showing  that  they  are  blacklisted ;  yet  the 
case  is  difHcuIt,  because  employers  must  of  ne- 
cessity know  the  references  and  character  of 
those  they  employ,  especially  when  the  question 
is  of  places  involving  responsibility,  or  perhaps 
of  safety  to  life  and  limb. 

In  the  U.  S.  blacklisting  is  prohibited  in  Ala- 
bama, Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Florida, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
souri, Montana,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Okla- 
homa, Oregon,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washing- 
ton, and  Wisconsin.  In  the  case  of  common 
carriers  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  the 
federal  law  on  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  for  an  employer  to  at- 
tempt or  conspire  to  prevent  an  employee  from 
obtaining  employment  after  quitting  his  service. 
But  the  laws  have  many  exceptions  and  are 
difficult  to  enforce.  Judge  Rogers,  in  the  U.  S. 
Circuit  Court,  August,  1903,  refused  an  injunction 
against  blacklisting,  and  held  that  an  employer 
may  give  to  another  employer  lists  of  his  dis- 
charged men  with  the  reasons  for  their  discharge, 
provided  it  be  honestly  done. 

RsrsRSNCBS:  V.  S.  Industrial  Commission  Rtfwri;  GttHng  a 
Livint,  by  George  A.  Bolen,  chap,  ix.;  Organiitd Labor,  oy 
John  Mitchell,  chap,  xxxiii. 

BLACKWELL,  ALICE  STOIfE :  Writer;  woman 
suffragist;  bom  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  1857;  daughter 
of  Lucy  Stone  and  Henry  B.  BlacKwell.  She 
graduated  from  Boston  University  in  1881,  and 
since  then  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Woman's 
Journal  of  Boston,  Mass.  She  has  been  a  prolific 
writer  on  woman's  suffrage.  Address:  3  Park 
Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BLACKWELL,  ELIZABETH:  First  woman  to 
receive  a  medical  diploma;  bom  in  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, 1 8a I.  Her  father  emigrated  to  New  York, 
and  from  there  to  Cincinnati  in  1838,  where  he 
died,  leaving  a  widow  and  nine  children.  The 
father  had  left  but  little  money,  and  Miss  Black- 
well  therefore  opened  a  boarding-school.  She 
was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  but  her  school 
succeeded.  In  1844  Miss  Blackwell,  whose  ener- 
getic spirit  had  long  been  restless  under  the  limita- 
tions which  society  imposed  upon  women,  deter- 
mined to  enter  the  medical  profession.  For  three 
years 'she  taught  in  another  school,  in  order  to 
obtain  means  for  a  medical  course,  and  then  ap- 
plied for  admittance  into  the  Philadelphia  medi- 
cal schools.  She  was  everywhere  refused.  After 
a  course  of  private  lessons  tmder  medical  pro- 
fessors, she  finally  obtained  admission  to  the 
University  of  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  where  she  remained 
for  two  years,  graduating  with  the  highest  honors. 
Her  propriety  and  discretion  won  for  her  the 
esteem  of  students  and  professors  alike.  After 
graduation  she  visited  England  and  France,  and 
studied  for  some  time  longer.  In  1851  she  re- 
turned to  New  York  and  began  the  practise  of 
medicine.  At  first  other  physicians  refused  to 
consult  with  her;  but  she  overcame  all  obstacles 
and  secured  a  large  practise.  In  1854,  with  her 
sister,  Dr.  Emily  Blackwell,  she  established  the 
New  York  Infirmary  for  Women  and  Children. 
In  1869  she  went  to  London,  where  she  established 
the  National  Health  Society,  and  aided  in  organ- 
izing the  London  School  of^Medicine  for  Women. 
In  1878  she  settled  in  Hastings,  England,  working 
and  writing  on  social  purity,  municipal  reform, 
the  health  and  education  of  women,  and  other 
social  matters.  Address:  Rock  House,  Hastings, 
England. 

BLACKWELL,  BMILT:  Phvsician;  philan- 
thropist; bom  in  Bristol,  England,  1826;  sister  to 
Elizabeth  Blackwell;  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1832.  She  commenced  studying  medicine  in 
1848,  but  was  refused  admission  to  the  medical 
colleges,  and  only  allowed  to  attend  lectures  for 
a  period  in  two  others,  till  finally  she  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  medical  college  in  Cleveland,  O. 
Graduating  triumphantly,  she  studied  in  hospi- 
tals and  attended  clinics  in  Edinburgh,  Paris,  and 
London.  She  returned  to  New  York  in  1854,  and 
in  connection  with  Dr.  M.  E.  Zakrzewska  (a  Polish 
lady),  established  a  hospital  which  in  i86j  was 
given  college  powers.  A  woman's  college,  it  has 
been  and  still  is  a  marked  success.  Dr.  Black- 
well  was  one  of  the  vice-presidents  of  the  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Purity,  and  is  the 
author  of  many  tracts  upon  this  and  similar  sub- 
jects. (See  Social  Purity.)  Address:  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

BLAKE,  LILLIB  DEVEREUX:  Writer;  lee- 
tiirer;  woman  suffragist;  bom  in  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
1835.  Her  father  dying  in  1837,  his  widow  re- 
moved to  New  Haven,  and  Miss  Devereux  was 
educated  there  by  private  tutors.  In  1855  she 
married  Frank  G.  Q.  Umsted,  a  young  lawyer, 
and  resided  in  St.  Louis  and  New  York  City,  till 
she  was  left  a  widow  with  two  children  in  1859. 
She  had  alreadv  written  stories,  and  published  a 
successful  novel, ' '  Southwold."  She  now  entered 
literature  as  a  profession,  residing  in  Stratford, 
Conn.,  New  York  City,  and  Washing[ton.  In 
1866  she  married  Mr.  Grenfill  Blake,  a  young  New 
York  merchant,  and  made  her  home  in  that  city. 
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In  1869  she  became  interested  in  the  woman's- 
suflrage  movement,  and  wrote  and  lectvired  con- 
tintially.  From  1879  to  1890  she  was  president 
of  the  New  York  State  Woman's  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation. She  has  been  active  in  the  agitation  for 
police  matrons  and  for  laws  for  the  benefit  of 
saleswomen,  etc.  She  has  written  a  volume  of 
lectures  entitled.  "Woman's  Place  To-day."  Aii- 
dress:  100  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

BLAirC,  JEAN  JOSEPH  LOUIS:  Writer;  com- 
munist; bom  in  Madrid,  181 1.  In  1830  he  went 
to  Paris  and  became  clerk  in  an  attorney's  ofHce. 
Two  years  later  he  went  to  Arras  to  act  as  tutor. 
Returning  to  Paris,  he  founded,  in  1839,  the 
Revue  du  Progris  Politique,  Social  et  Littiraire. 
In  this  he  brought  out  his  work  "  L'Organisation 
du  Travail,"  which  may  be  called  a  French  fore- 
runner of  Karl  Marx's  "Das  Kapital."  In  1841 
he  published  his  "Histoire  de  dix  Ans."  which 
was  an  overwhelming  indictment  of  Louis  Philippe 
and  his  ministers,  and  in  1847  the  first  two  vol- 
umes of  his  "Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Fran9ai8e" 
appeared.  The  revolution  which  broke  out  early 
in  the  next  year  compelled  him  to  delay  the  com- 

fletion  of  this  work.  His  popi;darity  among  the 
'arisian  workmen  secured  nim  a  seat  in  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  where  he  brought  forward 
the  proposals  for  universal  suffrage  and  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery.  He  was  also  appointed  presi- 
dent of  a  government  commission  for  laborers. 
In  March  a  procession  of  300,000  workmen, 
headed  by  Blanoui,  offered  him  the  dictatorship, 
which  he  refusea.  The  Provisional  Government 
established  the  Ateliers  Nationaux  which  he 
had  advocated,  but  they  were  started  on  such 
unsound  principles  that  Louis  Blanc  opposed 
them  and  demanded  their  abolition.  He  even 
charged  the  government  with  plotting  their 
failure.  In  June  and  again  in  August,  1848,  he 
was  accused  in  the  Assembly  of  complicity  in  the 
Communist  outbreak  of  May.  Being  condemned 
by  a  large  majority  he  fled  to  England,  where  he 
stayed  in  exile  for  more  than  twenty  years,  finish- 
ing his  "Histoire  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise" 
and  writing  his  "Histoire  de  la  Revolution  de 
1848"  and  other  works.  In  1870  he  returned  to 
Paris  and  urged  the  citizens  to  prosecute  the  war 
to  the  uttermost.  Till  the  time  of  his  death  he 
was  elected  deputy  for  Paris,  always  voting  with 
the  extreme  Left.     He  died  in  1882. 

BLAHD,  HUBERT:  Author;  Socialist;  bom  at 
Woolwich,  England,  i8j6;  educated  for  the  army, 
but  on  the  death  of  his  father  took  to  finance,  and 
at  the  age  of  twenty-three  was  manager  of  a 
foreign  bank  in  London.  In  1886  he  entered 
journalism  chiefly  as  a  critic  in  art  and  literature. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Fabian  Society, 
has  been  its  treasurer  from  the  beginning,  and  is 
the  only  member  who  has  been  continuotisly  on 
its  executive  committee.  Mr.  Bland  is  a  regular 
contributor  to  The  London  Chronicle  (daily  and 
Sunday),  and  occasionally  to  The  National  Ob- 
server and  The  Saturday  Review.  In  collaboration 
with  Adeline  Serjeant,  he  has  written  "A  Modem 
Friendship."  Mrs.  Bland  (E.  Nesbit),  the  well- 
known  novelist  and  poet,  cooperates  with  her 
husband  in  much  social  reform  work.  Address: 
WeU  Hall,  Eltham,  Kent,  England. 

BLAHQUI,  J^RdME  ADOLPHE:  Professor  of 
ptditical  economy;  bom  1798;  brother  of  Louis 


Auguste  Blanqui.  From  1830  to  his  death  he  was 
the  head  of  the  Ecole  de  Commerce  of  Paris,  and 
in  1833  replaced  J.  B.  Say  as  professor  of  political 
(and  especially  of  industrial)  economy  at  the 
Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers.  In  1838  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academic  des  Sci- 
ences Morales  et  Politiques,  and  represented  the 
department  of  the  Gironde  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies.  His  teaching  in  political  economy  was 
liberal  and  progressive.  By  no  means  a  SociaUst, 
he  yet  favored  many  socialistic  principles.  The 
brilliancy  and  vigor  of  his  laneuage  is  another 
characteristic  which  has  aided  him  much.  "The 
most  important  of  his  works  are:  "Resume  de 
I'Histoire  du  Commerce  et  de  I'Industrie";  "Pr^ 
cis  Kiementaire  d'Economie  Politique";  and 
"Histoire  de  I'ficonomie  Politique  en  Europe, 
Depuisles  Anciens  jusqu'iknosjours,  Suivie  d'tme 
Bibliographic  Raisonnee  des  Principaux  Ouvrages 
d'Economie  Politique."  This  last  work  has  been 
translated  into  several  languages.  Tho  not  of 
the  greatest  merit,  it  has  done  important  pioneer 
work.     BUmqui  died  in  1854. 

BLANQUI,  LOUIS  AUGUSTE:  Communist; 
Socialist;  bom  at  Pueet  Theniers,  i8oc;  came 
to  Paris  in  1834  and  became  a  teacher  and 
student  of  law  and  medicine.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  an  insurrection  in  1837  he  joined  the 
cause  of  the  people,  thenceforth  taking  his  part 
in  every  Paris  insurrection.  He  edited  Le  Jour- 
nal de  fa  Sociiti  des  Amis  du  Peuple,  and  for  this 
was  imprisoned.  Implicated  in  various  con- 
spiracies, he  was,  in  1836,  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment,  but  was  pardoned  in  1837.  In 
1839  Blanqui  organized  another  insurrection, 
which  was  quickly  put  down,  and  he  was  con- 
demned to  death,  but  the  sentence  was  changed 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  Confined  at  Mont 
Saint  Michel,  and  at  Tours,  he  was  freed  by  the 
Februaiy  Revolution  of  1848.  By  Feb.  35th  he 
was  in  Paris  organizing  the  Central  Republican 
Committee.  On  May  isth  he  was  captured  and 
imprisoned  for  ten  years  at  Belle  Isle  and  in  Cor- 
sica. Anmestied  in  1859,  he  was,  in  1861,  ac- 
cused of  conspiracy  and  imprisoned  four  years. 
When  the  republic  was  proclaimed  (September, 
1870)  he  went  to  Paris  and  advocated  the  princi- 
ples of  the  extreme  Left  j)ublishing  his  "  La  Patrie 
en  Danger."  After  the  Commune  he  was  arrested 
by  Thiers,  and  (1873)  condemned  to  deportation; 
but  on  accotmt  of  ill  health  was  held  in  Queiem 
and  Clairvaux,  until  he  was  pardoned  by  Grevy, 
Jime  9,  1879.  He  was  elected  deputy  in  Bor- 
deaux in  1879,  but  was  declared  meligible.  A 
mystic,  a  revolutionist,  an  autocrat,  Blanqui  was 
no  mean  thinker,  'and  a  convinced  communist. 
Author: "L'Etemite  dans  les  Astres",  "L'Armee 
Esclave  et  Opprimee";  "Critique  Sociale,"  etc. 
He  died  in  1881. 

BLATCHFORD,  ROBERT  P.:  Author;  Social- 
ist; bom  at  Maidstone,  England,  1851;  appren- 
ticed to  a  trade  in  Halifax,  1864,  serving  seven 
years.  In  1871  he  joined  the  army  and  served 
till  1877.  Obtaining  work  as  timekeeper  and 
clerk  at  30  shillings  a  week,  he  married  m  1880. 
He  began  writing  soon  after,  contributing  to  The 
Yorkshireman  and  Toby.  In  1885  he  removed  to 
London  to  join  the  staff  of  Bell's  Life,  and  wrote 
for  The  Sunday  Chronicle  at  its  start  in  August, 
1885,  imder  the  nom  de  plume  of  "Nimquam." 
He  soon  declared  himself  a  Socialist,  and  in  1801, 
refusing  to  restrain  his  pen,  he  left  The  Sunday 
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CkronicU,  and  soon  after  issued  the  first  number 
of  The  Clarion,  in  whose  pages  his  history  has 
since  been  written.  In  1891  he  was  named  as 
parliamentary  candidate  for  East  Bradford,  but 
soon  withdrew,  having  no  taste  for  politics.  He 
originated  the  "Fourth  Clatise,"  which  practically 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  Independent  Labor 
Party.  It  reads,  at  present,  substantially  as 
follows:  "That  all  members  of  the  I.  L.  P.  pledge 
themselves  to  abstain  from  voting  for  any  candi- 
date for  election  to  any  representative  body  who 
is  in  any  way  a  nominee  of  the  Liberal,  Liberal 
Unionist,  Irish  Nationalist,  or  Conservative  par- 
ties." His  "Merrie  England,"  a  series  of  letters 
on  socialism,  which  first  appeared  in  The  Clarion, 
is  now  sold  complete  for  a  penny,  and  has  reached 
a  sale  of  well  over  a  million  copies.  Address: 
•Clarion  Office,  7*  Fleet  Street,  E.  C,  London, 
England. 

BLIHD,  KARL:  Revolutionist;  bom  at  Mann- 
heim, Germany,  1826.  While  a  student  in 
Heidelberg  and  Bonn,  he  began  to  organize  revo- 
lutionary societies.  In  1847  be  underwent  a 
short  imprisonment  for  a  tract,  "German  Hunger 
and  German  Princes."  In  the  revolutions  of 
1848  he  played  a  prominent  part  at  Carlsruhe  and 
Frankfort.  He  escaped  to  Alsace,  but  took  part 
continually  in  revolutionary  uprisings  till  he  was 
compelled  to  flee  both  from  Germany  and  France. 
He  took  up  his  residence  in  England,  and  wrote 
mubh  on  literary  and  politicjd  subjects.  His 
views  favored  national  as  opposed  to  interna- 
tional socialism,  and  socialism  as  opposed  to 
anarchism.  He  was  a  firm  and  strong  supporter 
in  1870  of  the  movement  for  German  unity. 

BLIND  ASYLUMS:  See  Dbap  and  Blind. 

BLISS,  WILLIAM  D WIGHT  PORTER:    Bom 

in  Constantinople,  Turkey,  1856;  son  of  an  Amer- 
ican missionary;  studied  in  Robert  College,  Con- 
stantinople; Phillips  Academy;  Amherst  College; 
and  Hartford  Theological  Seminary.  He  was 
settled  over  Congregational  churches  in  Denver, 
Col.,  and  at  South  Natick,  Mass.  In  1885  he  be- 
came interested  in  socialism  through  seeing  the 
workmen  in  factory  villages  and  reading  Henry 
George  and  the  Christian  Union.  In  1886  he 
entered  the  Episcopal  Chtuch,  and  took  a  charge 
at  Lee,  Mass.  Here  he  joined  the  Knights  of 
Labor;  was  Master  Workman  of  the  Assembly  at 
Lee,  and  in  1887  sent  to  Cincinnati  as  delegate 
from  the  Knights  of  Labor,  being  one  of  the 
secretaries  of  tne  Union  Labor  Convention.  The 
same  year  he  helped  start,  with  Father  Hunting- 
ton, the  Church  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  the  Interests  of  Labor  (Cail).  In  1888  he  took 
charge  of  Grace  Chinch,  South  Boston.  He  was 
nominated  for  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts by  the  Labor  Party,  but  declined.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  first  Nationalist  club  in 
Boston  in  1889,  and  soon  after,  with  other  clerw- 
men,  organized  the  Society  of  Christian  So- 
cialists. He  started  The  Daunt  and  published  it 
until  1896.  In  1890  he  established  the  Christian 
Socialist  (Protestant  Episcopal)  Church  of  the 
Carpenter,  which  was  kept  up  till  1896.  Mr. 
Bliss  also  lecttired  or  preached  for  the  Christian 
Social  Union,  presenting  the  cause  of  Christian 
Socialism  in  almost  every  state  of  the  Union,  and 
lecturing  also  in  Canada  and  England.  He  has 
had  parishes  at  Alhambra,  Cal.,  1898-99,  and  at 
AmityviUe,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  190Z-6.     President  of 


the  National  Social  Reform  Union  (1899),  Sec- 
retary of  the  New  York  Civic  Coundl  (1900) .  In 
1906  he  helped  organize  The  Garden  Cities  Asso- 
ciation of  America  and  became  its  secretary.  His 
views  are  those  of  Christian  socialism.  Author: 
'  "Handbook  of  Socialism"  (1895),  and  numerous 
tracts  and  magazine  articles  on  Christian  social- 
ism. Editor  of  "Social  Science  Series";  "Ency- 
clopedia of  Social  Reform"  (1898  and  1907) ;  and 
with  Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  of  "Social  Progress." 
Address:  i  Madison  ave.,  New  York. 

BLOCH,  TEAR  DE:  Polish  writer  on  peace; 
bom  at  Raaom,  1836,  of  Jewish  parentage.  He 
became  government  administrator  of  railways; 
was  active  in  promoting  various  Polish  industrial 
movements ;  and  was  the  head  of  large  lumber  and 
sugar  interests,  but  constantly  engaged  in  phil- 
anthropic efforts  for  the  poor.  To  the  world  he 
became  known  largely  by  his  magazine  articles 
in  behalf  of  um'v^^sal  peace,  and  by  his  great 
work  in  seven  volumes,  published  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1887,  and  translated  in  abridged  form  into 
En^ish,  first  under  a  fuller  title,  but  m  1899  under 
the  name  "Is  War  Now  Impossible?"  He  died 
in  1902. 

BLOCK,  MAURICE :  Economist ;  statistician ; 
bom  at  Berlin,  1816;  studied  in  Paris  and  in 
Germany.  He  was  naturalized  in  France,  and 
in  1843  entered  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  where  he 
had  charge  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  In 
i86a  he  resigned  in  order  to  put  to  use  the  knowl- 
edge he  had  gained.  He  received  several  scho- 
lastic honors,  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Superior  Council 
of  Statistics,  and  was  often  intrusted  with  mis- 
sions for  scientific  purposes.  His  "Le  Progrte 
de  la  Science  Economique  depuis  Adam  Smith," 
Professor  Seligman  calls  "a  work  which  in  some 
respects  compares  with  the  best  production  of 
recent  times  m  any  country."  He  is  best  known, 
however,  by  his  "Traits  Theorique  et  Pratique  de 
Statistique"  and  his  various  statistical  writings 
for  the  French  Government,  and  in  his  valuatue 
"Annuaires  de  I'^conomie  Politique  et  de  la  Sta- 
tistique." 

BLOOMER,  AMELIA:  Temperance  advocate; 
woman  suffragist;  bom  in  Homer,  N.  Y.,  1818; 
married  (1840)  D.  C.  Bloomer,  of  Seneca  Falls, 
where  she  resided  till  1855.  At  first  she  worked 
for  temperance,  later  for  woman's  suffrage.  In 
1849,  after  the  first  Woman's  Rights  Convention, 
she  commenced  the  publication  of  The  Lily,  the 
first  paper  ever  owned,  edited,  and  controlled  by 
a  woman  in  the  interests  of  women.  In  1852  she 
advocated  the  use  by  women  of  that  style  of 
dress  which  since  then  has  been  called  by  her 
name.  She  herself  wore  it  for  six  years,  filing 
her  paper  in  1855  she  went  to  reside  in  Councu 
BluSs,  Iowa.  In  1852  she  had  beg^un  to  lecture; 
this  she  kept  up  tmtil  prevented  by  continued  ill 
health.     She  died  in  1895. 

BLUE  RIBBON  MOVEMENTS:  A  distinguish- 
ing feature  of  many  of  the  movements  for  the 
reformation  of  drinking  men  has  been  the  bit  of 
ribbon,  generally  blue  or  red,  worn  by  the  re- 
formed men  and  others  interested.  The  red  rib- 
bon was  adopted  by  Dr.  Henry  A.  Reynolds, 
1874,  as  the  badge  of  the  Bangor  (Me.)  Reform 
Club.  Throughout  the  remarkable  pledge-sign- 
ing campaigns  that  followed  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,    New    Hampshire,    Rhode    Island, 
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Michigan,  Illinois,  and  other  states.  Dr.  Reynolds 
made  the  red  ribbon  the  sign  of  membership  in 
the  clubs  he  started,  and  thev  came  to  be  known 
as  Red  Ribbon  Reform  Clubs.  The  white  rib- 
bon was  adopted  by  Dr.  Reynolds  in  connection 
with  the  red,  the  former  to  be  worn  by  women 
and  by  young  men  tmder  eighteen.  The  blue 
ribbon  was  adopted  by  Francis  Murphy. 

The  idea  was  borrowed  in  England.  In  1878 
a  conference  of  temperance  workers  was  held  in 
London,  and  a  total  abstinence  campaign  was 
determined  on.  The  blue  ribbon  was  chosen,  and 
the  "Blue  Ribbon  Army"  was  adopted  as  the 
name  of  the  organization.  Pledge  cards  were 
issued  and  scattered  throughout  the  British  Em- 
pire, and  have  found  their  way  into  various  coun- 
tries of  Europe  and  into  Africa  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  More  than  i  ,000,000  pledges  have  been 
officially  issued  in  addition  to  the  pledges  issued 
by  independent  workers  cooperating  with  the 
movement.  A  change  in  the  name  from  "Blue 
Ribbon  Army"  to  Blue  Ribbon  Gospel  Tem- 
perance Movement"  has  been  made,  and  several 
branch  organizations,  such  as  the  "Help-Mysclf 
Society"  among  men  and  the  " Help-One-An- 
other  Society  "  among  women,  have  grown  out  of 
the  original  movement. 

BLUHT8CHLI.  JOHAITir  KASPAR:  Jurist; 
bom  in  Switzerland,  1808;  graduated  at  Bonn, 
1819;  was  professor  in  the  University  of  Zurich, 
a  member  of  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment, and  strongly  opposed  the  civil  war  of 
1847-48.  In  1848  he  became  professor  of  German 
and  international  law  at  Munich,  and  in  1861  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  at  Heidelberg.  In  1864, 
with  Baimigarten  and  others,  he  founded  the 
Protestant  Union,  and  subsequently  presided 
over  several  Protestant  conventions,  and  over  the 
General  Synod  at  Baden  in  1867.  He  was  in 
favor  of  a  tmion  between  South  and  North  Ger- 
many, and  was  elected  to  the  Customs  Parliament. 
Bluntschli  is  the  author  of  many  valuable  works 
on  politics,  laws,  and  the  sciences;  his  best-known 
book  in  the  United  States  being  his  "Theory  of 
the  State"  (translated  from  the  sixth  German 
edition  by  R.  Lodge). 

BODBLSCHWnrOH,  FRIEDRICH,VOH:  Ger- 
man p>astor  and  head  of  Bethel,  the  very 
successful  industrial  colony  for  epileptics  at 
Bielefeld,  Westphalia,  Germany ;  bom  near  Teck- 
lenburg,  Westphalia,  1831;  son  of  a  Prussian 
cabinet  minister;  educated  at  Basel,  Eriangen, 
and  Berlin.  Interested  before  his  university 
studies  in  agriculture  and  mining,  he  became  a 
pastor,  officiating  at  the  German  conununity  in 
Paris  (1858-64),  and  later  at  Dellwig  near  Unna. 
In  1866,  and  ^ain  in  1870-71,  he  served  as  a 
division  chaplain  in  the  army.  In  1873  he  was 
asked  to  take  charge  of  the  Bethbl  colony,  to 
which  he  has  since  devoted  his  life,  and  which 
he  has  built  up  in  many  directions  into  a  mar- 
velous success.  Address :  Bethel,  Bielefeld,  West- 
phalia, Germany. 

BSHM,  Ton  BAWBRK,  EUGEN :  Economist ; 
bom  at  Brfinn,  Moravia,  1851.  He  entered  the 
Austrian  Ministry  of  Finance  in  1872,  where  he 
remained  until  1880.  In  the  meantime  he  had 
received  the  decree  of  LL.D.  from  Vienna,  and 
bad  improved  his  two  years'  leave  of  absence  in 
prosecuting  his  sociological  studies  at  Heidelberg, 
Leipsic,  and  Jena,  under  Knies,   Roscher,  and 


Hildebrand.  In  1880,  immediately  after  his 
installation  as  privat-docent  at  Vienna,  he  was 
called  to  Innsbruck.  In  1889  he  accepted  a 
councilor's  seat  in  the  Austrian  Ministry  of 
Finance.  The  best  known  of  the  important 
school  of  Austrian  political  economists,  his  main 
work  is  his  "Kapital  imd  Kapitalzins"  (1884),  a 
critical  review  of  all  theories  or  capital,  translated 
into  English  by  W.  Smart  (1890),  under  the  title 
"Capital  and  Interest"  (1889),  giving  his  positive 
theory  of  capital,  and  also  translated  by  Smart  as 
"The  Positive  Theory  of  Capital"  (1891). 

BOILEAU  (or  BOTLEAU),  ^TIEinrE:  Bora 
about  1 200.  He  joined  the  Crusades  under  Louis 
IX.  (St.  Louis),  was  captured,  and  ransomed  by 
that  monarch  at  a  high  price.  At  one  time  pro- 
vost of  Orleans,  he  subsequently  became  (1258- 
1  ?7o)  Provost  of  Paris.  Boileau,  a  man  of  noble 
birth  and  incorruptible  character,  supprest 
venality,  meted  out  justice,  established  the  police 
of  Paris,  and  hanged  his  godson  for  theft,  and  a 
friend  for  dishonesty.  St.  Louis,  as  a  mark  of  . 
confidence  and  approval,  sometimes  sat  beside 
him  at  the  Chdtelet,  where  he  administered 
justice.  The  great  work  of  Boileau  was  his  com- 
pilation, about  1 268,  of  the  "Livres  des  Metiers," 
a  code  of  the  reg^ulations  affecting  the  various 
industries  of  Paris.  The  exordium  states  the 
intention  of  the  compiler  to  treat  of  (i)  the  trades 
of  Paris,  their  ordinances  and  the  breaches 
thereof,  with  the  appropriate  fines;  (2)  fees,  tolls, 
taxes,  and  dues;  Q)  justice  and  jurisdictions  in 
Paris  and  the  neighborhood.  'The  third  part 
either  was  not  written  or  has  been  lost.  The 
registries  so  formed  constitute  a  highly  valuable 
record  of  the  condition  of  industrial  society  at  the 
time — ^its  trade  privileges,  masters,  apprentices, 
their  number,  conduct,  terms  of  service,  holidays, 
quality  of  work  and  of  goods,  prices,  middlemen, 
nnes,  dues,  etc.  This  compilation  has  been  re- 
garded as  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  economics. 

Rspbsbncb:    Article  in   Palgrave's   Dictionary  of   Political 
Economy. 

BOISSEL,  FRANCOIS:  Bom  at  Joyeux,  Viva- 
rais,  1728.  Educated  by  the  Jeswts,  he  became 
in  1753  parliamentary  attorney  in  Paris,  but  soon 
removed  to  St.  Domingo.  A  contest  with  the 
government  over  his  profession  brought  him  back 
to  Paris  and  kept  him  there  twenty  years.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  took  an 
extreme  Jacobin  position.  He  is  best  known  for 
his  "Catichisme  du  genre  Humaine"  (1789),  in 
which  appear  many  of  the  germs  of  later  French 
socialistic  thought.  His  first  writing  was  "Dis- 
cours  contre  les  Servitudes  Publiques"  (1786). 
He  died  in  1807. 

BOOT  AITD  SHOE  WORKERS'  Unon,  THE: 

Organized  under  this  name  in  1889,  and  affiliated 
wiui  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
first  great  organization  of  the  boot-  and  slioe- 
workers  was  the  Knights  op  St.  Crispin,  formed 
1867.  The  Lasters'  Protective  Union,  formed 
1879,  did  not  join  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers' 
Union  until  1895.  The  shoe-workers  were  among 
the  first  to  join  the  Knights  op  Labor,  and  in  the 
flourishing  period  of  that  order  (1886)  about  half 
its  meml:«rs  in  New  England  were  shoemakers. 
The  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  had  at  its 
start  a  strenuous  conflict  between  the  advocates 
of  high  and  low  duties,  won  by  the  latter,  which 
made  the  union  stronger  numerically  than  finan- 
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cially.  Its  dues  were  only  ten  cents  a  week,  with 
nQ  benefits.  In  1899,  however,  the  union  was 
reorg^anized  on  a  high-due  basis  (twenty-five  cents 
a  week) ,  and  one  third  of  all  its  moneys  was  to 
go  to  a  sick  and  death  benefit  fund.  In  1895  a 
union  label  was  adopted  which  has  had  consider- 
able success.  (See  Union  Labels.)  Its  organ 
is  The  Union  Boot  and  Shoe  Worker,  published 
monthly.     Reported  membership  (1905),  32,000. 

Rbfbxbncb:  Report  ef  Ikt  UnittdStalts  Industrial  Commtssion, 
vol.  xvfl.  (1901),  pp.  51-60. 

BOOTH,  BALLIRGTON:  With  his  wife  founder 
and  head  of  the  Volunteers  of  America;  bom  Brig- 
house,  Yorkshire,  England.  Son  of  Gbn.  Booth, 
Commander  of  Salvation  Army  in  Australia  (1885- 
87),  and  with  his  wife  in  the  United  States  ^1887- 
96).  In  that  year  he  separated  from  the  Salva- 
tion Army  on  the  ground  that  that  organization 
was  too  autocratic  and  not  sufficiently  American, 
and  with  his  wife,  founded  Thb  Volunteers  op 
America,  which  has  developed  into  a  very  large 
and  national  movement.  Address:  30  Cooper 
Square,  New  York. 

BOOTH,  MR&HAUI)  BALLINGTON:  Wife  of 
Ballington  Booth,  and  with  him  founder  and  head 
of  the  Volunteers  of  America;  bom  Limpsfield 
Surrey,  England.  Entering  the  Salvation  Army 
at  the  age  of  17,  she  did  a  large  work  in  Paris, 
Switzerland,  Great  Britain  and  Sweden.  In  1886 
she  married  Ballington  Booth  and  became  with 
him  head  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  U.  S.  (1887) 
till  they  (1896)  left  that  orgamzation  and  founded 
The  Volunteers  of  America.  In  1895  she  beean  a 
work  among  prisoners  which  has  developed  The 
Volunteer  R-ison  League  with  work  in  »s  prisons 
ai^d  embracing  upward  of  50,000  men,  with 
homes  for  released  convicts  and  a  large  £^und 
work.  Author  among  other  books  of  After  Prison 
— Whatf   AddrMi:  38  Cooper  Square,  New  York. 

BOOTH,  CHARLES:  Sociologist;  bom  in  Liv- 
erpool, England,  1840;  educated  at  the  Royal 
Institute  School  in  his  native  city;  has  been  part- 
ner in  the  firm  of  Alfred  Booth  &  Co.,  since 
1863,  and  is  chairman  of  the  Booth  Steam- 
ship Company.  The  great  work  of  Mr.  Booth's 
life,  however,  has  been  the  careful  and  scientific 
investigation  into  the  conditions  of  the  life  and 
labor  among  the  people  of  London,  which  he 
personally  directed  during  a  period  of  more  than 
.twelve  years.  The  results  of  this  investigation 
he  has  published  in  eighteen  volumes,  a  mine  of 
inestimable  wealth  to  all  who  would  know  London 
and  its  peoples.  Author:  "Pauperism:  A  Pic- 
ture"; '^The  Endowment  of  Old  Age";  "The 
Condition  of  the  Aged  Poor";  "Old  Age  Pen- 
sions"; "Life  and  Labor  of  the  People  m  Lon- 
don." Address:  34  Great  Cumberland  Place, 
W.  London,  England. 

BOOTH,  WILLIAM:  Founder  of  the  Salvation 
Army;  bom  in  Nottingham,  England,  1839;  be- 
came a  minister  of  the  Methodist  New  Connection 
in  1850.  He  resigned  his  connection  with  the 
Methodist  Conference  in  1861,  and  after  living  for 
some  time  in  the  East  End  of  London,  started,  in 
1865,  the  "Christian  Mission,"  which  was  the 
foundation  of  his  present  organization.  The 
movement,  which  was  even  then  of  a  semimili- 
tary  character,  did  not  make  much  impression 
until  1878,  when  he  named  it  the  Salvation 
AitMr.    Since  that  time  it  has  grown  iminter- 


ruptedly  and  phenomenally  in  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  His  skill  as  an  organizer  is  shown  by  the 
strict  military  discipline  which  he  is  able  to  main- 
tain throughout  the  whole  of  the  organization. 
In  1800  he  published  a  book  called  "Darkest  Eng- 
land, '  which  contained  a  scheme  by  which  he 
proposed  to  jp^rapple  with  the  destitution  that  is 
eatmg  the  lite  out  of  England.  This  has  led  to 
the  important  Salvation  Army  Social  Scheme. 
(See  Salvation  Army.)  Address:  101  Queen 
Victoria  Street,  E.  C,  London,  England. 

BOSTON:  The  establishment  of  Boston  as  a 
city,  in  the  third  decade  of  the  last  century,  was 
a  part  of  the  process  of  social  reorganization 
which  was  necessary  after  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  first  citizens,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Jolui 
Hancock,  had  turned  Tory  and  left  the  town  to 
its  fate.  After  the  war  the  yeoman  farmers  from 
the  surrounding  country  moved  in  and  restored 
the  industrial  and  social  institutions  of  the  town. 
The  second  mayor,  Josiah  Quincy,  adapted  to  the 
city  form  of  administration  the  old  communal 
functions  of  the  town  meetings,  and  devoted  him- 
self unremittingly  to  clearing  away  the  rather 
serious  sanitary  and  moral  evils  which  had  grown 
with  the  new  growth  of  the  town. 

Boston  was  fortunate  in  having  from  the  ber 
ginning  among  its  citizens  a  keen  sense  of  local 
social  responsibility.  This  led  early  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  city  to  the  first  steps  toward  that  com- 
prehensive and  coordinated  system  of  charity 
which  has  ever  since  been  characteristic  of  the  city. 
Joseph  Tuckerman  and  Dorothea  Dix  are  two  of 
the  foremost  names  associated  with  the  develop- 
ment of  charitable  endeavor  in  the  first  half  of 
the  last  century.  The  social  unrest  that  was 
prevalent  in  Europe  in  the  second  quarter  of  the 
last  century  found  expression  in  some  rather 
broad  forms  of  organization  among  workmen 
which  were  encouraged  by  men  like  William  El- 
lery  Channing  and  William  Lloyd  Garrison.  On 
the  more  romantic  side  its  influence  was  seen  in 
the  establishment  of  Brook  Farm.  The  spirit 
of  social  reform  in  Boston,  after  the  success  of^the 
movement  led  by  Wilberforce  in  England,  led  to 
the  development  of  the  determination  to  wipe  out 
the  national  blot  of  negro  slavery.  For  some 
thirty  years,  until  after  the  Civil  War,  this  cause 
much  overshadowed  all  other  philanthropic  tend- 
encies. But  so  far  as  the  life  of  the  city  in 
general  was  concerned,  this  period  was  notable  as 
the  golden  age  of  its  civilization,  during  which  it 
nunibered  among  its  citizens  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  groups  of  statesmen,  orators,  literary 
men,  eminent  divines,  and  public-spiritied  busi- 
ness men  that  have  ever  appeared  together  in  any 
city. 

A   very   important   expression   of  the   social 
spirit  in  Boston  has  come  about  through  a  series 
of  radical  sanitary  reforms ;  the  first  of  which  took 
place  after  the  epidemic  of  cholera 
hnitarr     ™  ****   "fifties,"   the  others  having 
_j^^     succeeded  several  later  outbreaks  of 
""'"'''     contagious    or    infectious    diseases.  . 
This  development  reached  its  climax 
in  the  law  which  gives  the  Board  of  Health  power 
not  only  to  condemn  but  to  destroy  unsanitary 
tenements ;  a  power  which  has  been  largely  used. 
A  correlative  law  of  equal  importance  is  that 
which    has    practically   abolished    the   sweating 
system  through  requiring  good  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  and  about  all  houses  in  which  licenses  for 
home  work  are  granted. 
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The  growth  of  philanthropic  effort  in  Boston 
during  the  past  generation  has  been  affected  very 
largely  by  the  great  immigration,  first  chiefly  of 
Irish,  and  later  chiefly  of  Jews.  The  effort  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  caused  by  this  incom- 
ing tide  of  population  has  taken  several  forms. 
Thirty  years  ago  most  of  the  relief-giving  agen- . 
cies  ot  tJie  city  were  effectively  organized  into  the 
Associated  Charities,  which  has  ever  since  been 
the  foremost  agency  in  securing  comprehensive 
discriminating  care  of  families  in  distress.  Mrs. 
Mary  Hemenway  instituted  the  system  of  cooking 
schools  which  were  later  taken  up  by  the  public- 
school  authorities.  She  also  purchased  the  his- 
toric Old  South  Meeting  House,  and  provided  for 
its  use  as  a  patriotic  educational  center.  Mrs. 
Quincy  Shaw  instituted  the  experimental  kinder- 
gartens, which,  in  tttm,  were  later  made  part 
of  the  public-school  curriculum.  Robert  Treat 
Paine  founded  the  two  great  workingmen's  re- 
sorts, the  Wells'  Memorial  and  the  People's  In- 
stitute. Since  1890  a  large  number  of  settlement 
houses  and  other  similar  centers  for  neighborhood 
improvement  have  sprung  into  existence.  There 
is  at  present  a  noticeable  tendency  toward  federa- 
tion and  joint  action  between  these  different  local 
centers,  so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  economy 
of  force  in  the  detailed  work  of  the  neighborhood 
betterment,  and  to  bring  to  bear  their  whole 
united  force  upon  some  of  the  larger  sanitary  and 
moral  problems  affecting  all  the  more  crowded 
districts  of  the  city. 

The   tendency  toward   progressive  municipal 
action  in  Boston,  which  was  started  by  the  first 
Josiah  Quincy,  was  strengthened  by  the  second 
Tosiah  Quincy,  who  established  the 
wn««ii«n—  P"M'C   Library   and   the   Municipal 
*  Water  Supply.     This  was  continued, 

too,  in  some  striking  ways  by  the 
third  Josiah  Quincy,  who  greatly  developed  the 
system  of  public  baths,  mstituted  municipal 
gymnasiums,  created  a  mimicipal  printing  plant, 
and  endeavored  unsuccessfully  to  have  the  city 
do  all  its  own  general  repairs.  The  difficulty 
about  the  Municipal  Repair  Department  was 
that  most  of  the  employees  were  unfortimately 
appointed  through  political  influence,  and  their 
lack  of  individual  skill  went  with  a  general  lack 
of  effective  discipline.  The  Municipal  Printing 
Plant  still  continues.  It  is  much  criticized;  tho 
after  its  first  year  a  group  of  master  printers 
certified  that  its  business  had  been  conducted 
satisfactorily.  The  most  important  step  in  the 
direction  of  municipal  ownership  which  Boston 
has  ever  taken  is  that  of  completing  the  sub- 
way, first  under  Tremont  Street,  then  under 
Washington  Street.  When  the  second  part  of 
the  subway  was  proposed,  the  risk  having  been 
eliminated,  the  company  made  an  extremely 
aggressive  attempt  to  secure  for  itself  from  the 
l^islature  the  privilege  of  completing  and  owning 
it.  This  effort  was  frustrated  largely  through 
the  activity  of  a  body  of  business  men  called  the 
Public  Franchise  Lea^e.  This  league  has  been 
successful  also  in  keepmg  the  capitahzation  of  the 
gas  combination  down  to  a  proper  figure.  A  new 
but  very  promising  movement  in  Boston  is  that 
of  the  Massachusetts  Civic  League,  which  is  a 
federation  of  agencies  for  local  social  betterment 
in  city,  town,  and  village  throughout  the  state  for 
the  promotion  of  progressive  social  legislation. 

The  building  up  of  the  park  system  of  metro- 
politan Boston  has  grown  into  a  vast  enterprise, 
and  is  just  now  (1907)  nearing  completion.     This 


system  includes  two  large  marine  parks,  at  Revere 
on  the  north  and  at  Nantasket  on  the  south.  A 
series  of  parkway  boulevards  runs  completely 
around  the  city  and  principal  suburbs,  ending  in 
and  connecting  these  two  marine  parks,  and  in- 
cluding in  their  course  the  great  Blue  Hill  Reser- 
vation on  the  south,  and  the  Middlesex  Falls  on 
the  north.  A  series  of  small  parks  along  the 
Charles  River  will  end  in  a  basin  which  is  being 
created  by  the  erection  of  a  dam  near  the  outlet 
of  the  river.  Almost  all  the  districts  of  the  city 
are  now  provided  with  ample  local  playgrounds. 

While  certain  phases  of  the  organization  of 
labor  have,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  been 
a  part  of  the  social  movement  in  Boston  for  nearly 
a  century,  for  all  effective  p\irposes  such  organi- 
zation dates  here,  as  for  the  country  at  large, 
since  the  Civil  War.  The  leading  spirit  in  such 
effort  from  that  time  until  the  present  year  has 
been  George  E.  McNeill,  who  is  particularly 
known  as  the  champion  of  the  eight-hour  day. 
The  Knights  of  Labor  lost  their  influence  in  Bos- 
ton neany  twenty  years  ago.  Since  that  time 
trade-unionism  proper  has  had  a  slow,  steady, 
and,  in  the  aggregate,  comprehen- 
T,v_  sive  growth.  Boston  has  probably 
had  as  few  great  strikes  as  any  city  in 
the  country,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  organized  labor  is  stronger  in  any  other 
city.  On  the  whole  its  policy  has  been  that  of 
moderate  diplomacy,  always  heading  toward  the 
large  end  in  view  by  securing  ample  representa- 
tion in  all  the  various  industrial  occupations,  and 
step  by  step  gaining  the  proper  wage  and  hour 
conditions  for  the  individual  members.  This 
attitude  on  the  part  of  organized  labor  has  been 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  indirect  result  of  the 
salutary  point  of  view  which  has  been  held  by 
many  employers  and  by  the  general  public. 
While  there  have  been  occasional  adverse  de- 
cisions by  the  courts,  on  the  whole  there  has  been 
little  ot  that  unyielding  attitude  of  the  judiciary 
as  to  labor  questions  which  has  precipitated  so 
much  difficulty  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country. 
For  many  years  organized  labor  has  been  effective 
also  in  securing  amelioration  of  labor  conditions 
through  state  legislation.  In  general,  the  unin- 
terrupted success  which  organized  labor  has  had 
in  all  directions  of  its  activity  has  removed  the  in- 
ducement to  violent  or  even  imduly  aggressive 
expressions. 

Partly  for  these  same  reasons  socialism  in  any 
of  its  forms  has  never  gained  substantial  footing 
in  Boston.  It  has  been  represented  from  time  to* 
time  by  socialistic  propaganda  of  a  more  or  less 
abstract  or  sentimental  type.  At  times  move- 
ments of  this  sort  have  had  important  educa- 
tional results;  but  at  present  socialism  as  an 
avowed  cause  seems  to  depend  upon  the  more 
recent  immigrants,  and  distinctly  ebbs  and  flows 
with  the  downfall  and  rise  of  the  labor  market. 
Besides  the  discussions  of  social  problems  which 
take  place  in  trade-union  and  other  working- 
class  gatheringfs,  all  such  questions  find  a  free 
platform  in  the  Twentieth  Century  Club,  which 
nas  now  existed  for  fifteen  years,  and  which  has 
a  membership  of  600  men  and  women  repre- 
senting a  great  variety  of  interests,  all  of 
which,  however,  have  some  relation  toward  the 
bringing  in  of  a  "better  public  spirit,  and  a  higher 
social  order."  The  City  Club  just  n^w  being 
formed  will  provide  a  non-partizan  meetmg-place 
for  men  of  all  classes  and  nationalities  who  are 
interested  in  promoting  the  city's  pubUc  welfare. 
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Boston  has  not  shown  distinct  activitjr  in 
developing  systematic  educational  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  social  questions,  tho  many  educa- 
tion^ institutions  in  the  vicinity  have  within 
recent  years  greatly  strengthened  the 
course  which  they  offer  in  such  sub- 
jects. The  School  for  Social  Work- 
ers, founded  by  Harvard  and  Sim- 
mons Colleges,  is  now  in  its  third  year,  and  gives 
promise  of  being  successful  and  useful.  A  signifi- 
cant fact  in  connection  with  the  life  of  Boston  as 
a  center  for  social  advance  is  that  it  is  the  seat  of 
the  state  government,  the  only  case  in  the  United 
States  where  a  large  citv  is  also  the  state  capital. 
To  this  fact  is  partly  due  the  progressive  social 
legislation  of  Massachusetts,  which  is  being  added 
to  in  greater  and  greater  d^ree  as  years  go  by. 
This  advantage,  however,  is  balanced  by  the  fact 
that  Boston,  unlike  all  other  large  urban  centers  in 
the  United  States,  has  not  extended  its  political 
boundaries  so  as  to  include  among  its  electorate 
the  enlightened  and  responsible  suburban  popu- 
lation. The  fact  that  the  city  government  has 
recently  fallen  into  the  complete  control  of  those 
who  contrive  to  gain  political  power  in  the  down- 
town congested  districts,  places  the  municipality  in 
a  position  where  for  the  present  not  much  further 
sotmd  progressive  action  can  be  expected.  The 
project  of  a  metropolitan  government  for  Boston 
and  its  suburbs  is  being  urged  from  time  to  time, 
but  strong  local  traditions  and  interests  in  most 
of  the  suburbs  make  it  hardly  possible  to  secure 
fair  consideration  for  a  scheme  of  administration 
which  the  facts  of  the  situation  so  urgently  de- 
mand. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant socialistic  and  charitable  organizations  in 
Boston: 

Assodattd  ChariUts.     43  Hawkins  Street. 
Cntral  Labor  Utatm.     Office,  987  Washington  Street. 
City  Club,     g  Beacon  Street. 
Dtnison  Himst.     93  Tyler  Street. 
Massachusttts  Civw  Lmgue.     3  Joy  Street. 
PtopU's  IruHtHU.     1 1 7 1  Tremont  Street. 
School  for  Social  Worktrs.     0  Hamilton  Place. 
Socialist  Labor  Party.     699  Washington  Street. 
South  End  Houst.     ao  Union  Park. 
Twmtitth  Cnttury  Club.     3  Joy  Street. 
WtiU'  Mtmorial  Itutitule.     987  Washin^on  Street. 
Womtn's  Industrial  and  Educational  Union.     164  Boyltton 
Street. 

Yount  Mtn's  Christian  Assoctatwn.     458  Boylston  Street. 

Robert  A.  Woods. 

BOnCICAXTT,  JACQUES  ARISTIDE:  French 
philanthropist;  bom  in  Bellfime,  Ome,  1810;  son 
of  a  hatter.  Coming  to  Paris,  first  as  an  em- 
ployee, in  1832,  he  became  proprietor  of  a  small 
shop  which  he  gradually  developed  into  what  is 
now  the  great  "Au  Bon  March^."  He  built 
up  his  trade  by  thorough  organization  and  by 
selling  at  fixt  prices  and  very  small  profit.  He 
gained  the  good-will  too  of  his  employees,  by 
improving  their  condition,  suppressing  fines,  in- 
augurating Sunday  and  holiday  closing,  gradual 
promotion,  giving  them  an  interest  in  their  sales, 
and  taking  charge  of  their  savings  at  better  in- 
terest than  could  be  gotten  elsewhere.  In  1876 
he  founded  for  them  a  Provident  Fimd,  to  enable 
them  to  put  by  for  old  age.  Each  employee  who 
has  been  five  years  with  the  house  is  given  a 
small  share  of  the  profits  in  proportion  to  his 
salary,  and  also  4  per  cent  each  year  on  his  sav- 
ings. By  1903  there  were  2,796  participators, 
with  a  capital  of  3,^02,598  francs,  and  2,207,134 
fr.  had  been   distributed  since  the  fotindation 


of  the  fund.  Mr.  Boucicaut  died  in  1877,  and  his 
son  two  years  later.  His  widow  ably  conducted 
and  developed  the  work  tmtil  her  death  in  1887. 
The  company  has  continued  the  work  along 
the  same  lines,  and  under  the  same  name,  "Au 
Bon  March^."  In  1886  Madame  Boucicaut  also 
founded  an  Employees'  Retiring  Fund,  endowed 
with  5,000,000  fr.  All  employees  are  entitled 
to  a  pension  after  twenty  years'  service,  at  the  age 
of  forty-five  for  women,  and  fifty  for  men.  Be- 
fore this  age  limit  assistance  is  given  to  the  inca- 
pacitated, and  to  widows  and  orphans.  In  1892 
a  third  Relief  and  Pension  Ftmd  was  established, 
amounting  (1903)  to  635,220  fr.  To-day  the 
great  store  is  known  throughout  the  world,  and 
employs  some  3,000  persons. 

BOUHTIES:  In  social  science  the  term  "boun- 
ty" is  usually  applied  to  a  premium  given  by  a 
government  to  promote  some  branch  of  produc- 
tion or  industry  which  it  desires  to  encourage  or 
aid.  It  is,  however,  used  also  for  payments  of 
money  to  induce  men  to  enlist  in  the  army  and 
navy.  In  Great  Britain  the  giving  of  bounties 
of  this  latter  kind  has  been  common.  In  the 
United  States  it  has  been  adopted  to  a  less  extent, 
but  in  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  some  recruits  of 
the  Union  Army  received  as  much  as  $500  or 
more.  Some,  however,  enlisted,  received  the 
bounty,  and  soon  after  deserted,  receiving  the 
merited  name  of  "bounty- jumpers." 

The  gfiving  of  bounties  to  encourage  industry 
has  been  practised  at  times  by  almost  all  nations. 
England,  which  has  now  in  the  main  rejected  the 
bounty  system,  formerly  gave  bounties  for  many 
indusmes,  notably  to  encourage  the  herring  fish- 
eries, the  Irish  linen  trade,  and  the  exportation 
of  grain.  After  the  founding  of  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy (1769),  a  bounty  was  given  on  the  expor- 
tation of  engravings.  For  many  years,  however, 
tmder  the  influence  of  free-trade  ideas,  the  Eng- 
lish Government  has  given  up  the  bounty  system 
in  the  main,  tho  still  granting  subsidies  to  steam- 
ship companies.  (See  Subsidies.)  France, 
Germany,  and  all  the  greater  continental  powers 
have  held  on  to  the  bounty  system  much  longer, 
especially  as  regards  bounties  upon  sugar.  In 
the  United  States  bounties  have  been  given  for 
tree-planting  and  sugar,  with  subsidies  and  land 
grants  to  railways  and  steamship  companies. 
(See  Subsidies.)  In  1890,  for  example.  Congress 
voted  a  bounty  of  two  cents  per  pound  for  fineen 
years  on  the  production  of  domestic  sugar.  This 
was,  however,  ended  by  the  tariff  of  1894,  altho 
an  appropriation  of  $5,238,289  was  later  voted  to 
continue  the  operation  of  the  bounty  on  sugar 
raised  before  June  30,  1895. 

Almost  all  political  economists  have  condemned 
bounties  in  general,  altho  many  have  approved 
of  them  under  particular  circumstances.  Adam 
Smith  vigorously  and  Ricardo  still  more  sweep- 
ingly  condemned  bounties,  on  the  ground  mainly 
that  they  diverted  capital  perniciously ;  and  their 
position  has  been  generally  followed  by  free- 
traders and  been  criticized  by  protectionists. 
Bounties,  however,  have  sometimes  been  pre- 
ferred to  a  protective  tariff  by  free-traders,  on  the 
ground  that  their  working  is  open  and  direct,  not 
covert,  like  a  tariff.  They  have  been  denounced, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  some  protectionists,  as 
more  artificial  than  a  tariff.  A  tariff,  it  is  argued, 
makes  the  foreign  exporter  pay;  a  bounty  taxes 
the  general  citizen  for  the  good  of  one  class.  (See 
Frbb  Trade;  Protection;  Subsidies.) 
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BOmUfEVILLE:  A  model  industrial  village, 
established  about  five  miles  from  Birmingham, 
England,  by  Mr.  Geoige  Cadbury,  the  noted 
cocoa  manufacturer,  philanthropist,  and  Friend. 
BouTiie\'ille  was  founded  in  1879,  when  the  works 
of  Cadbury  Brothers  were  moved  to  that  site; 
but  at  that  time  ther  employed  only  about  300 
hands,  and  practically  most  of  the  village  was 
created  in  1895.  In  1900  Mr.  Cadbury  turned 
over  485  acres  of  land  to  the  "  Boumeville  Village- 
Trust,"  as  an  absolute  gift,  the  total  value  (in- 
dudine  the  village)  being  about  ^£200,000,  to  be 
administered  for  the  provision  of  improved  dwell- 
ings with  eardens  and  open  spaces  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  workers.  Fac- 
tories are  not  to  occupy  more  than  one  fifteenth 
of  the  total  area.  There  are  now  over  500  cot- 
tages with  a  population  of  about  3,500.  Onlv 
about  one  halt  the  population  work  in  the  Cad- 
bury mills.  At  first  land  and  cottages  were  sold, 
but  after  150  cottages  had  been  sold,  it  was  de- 
cided only  to  lease,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  all 
should  be  administered  in  the  spirit  of  the  foun- 
dation. The  rents  range  from  six  shillings  and 
sixpence  a  week  to  thirteen  shillings,  including  a 
local  rate  of  six  shillings  and  fourpence  in  tne 
pound.  Ground  rent  is  calculated  at  £20  an 
acre,  with  about  eight  houses  to  the  acre.  Rents 
are  calculated  to  return  about  4  per  cent  on  the 
capital.  The  cottages  are  semidetached,  or  in 
blocks  of  four,  and  there  is  great  variety  of  design 
with  a  general  similarity  of  style.  Most  of  the 
later  buildings  have  one  large  or  two  small  sitting- 
rooms,  three  or  four  bedraoms,  and  a  kitchen 
with  a  bath  sunk  in  the  floor,  larder,  closets,  and 
sometimes  an  attic.  The  fireplaces  are  attrac- 
tive, with  tiled  hearths  and  artistic  chimney- 
pieces. 

Gas,  water,  and  sewage  are  supplied  by  the 
city  of  Birmingham.  The  roads  are  forty-two 
feet  wide,  with  trees.-  Dwellings  may  occupy 
only  one  fourth  of  a  lot,  and  one  tenth  of  tne 
land  (exclusive  of  roads)  must  be  used  for  parks 
and  open  spaces.  Grass-plots,  flower-beds,  and 
shrubs,  with  low  hedges  or  fences,  add  to  the 
attractiveness. 

The  more  attractive  public  buildings  are: 
Ruskin  Hall,  with  lecture-hall,  picture-gallery, 
and  library;  a  bath-house;  a  boarding-house;  a 
achoolhouse  for  540  children;  a  kindergarten; 
and  a  Friends'  meeting-house.  Adjoining  the 
factory  are  a  twelve-acre  recreation  ground  for 
girls,  with  gjrmnasium,  swimming-bath,  tennis- 
court,  and  cricket  and  hockey  grounds,  and  a 
fourteen-acre  lot  similarly  equipped  for  boys. 
Various  clubs,  lecture  courses,  flower  shows,  etc., 
develop  the  educational,  recreative,  and  artistic 
life  of  the  village.  A  cooperative  "Boumeville 
Tenants'  Company,  Limited"  enables  workmen 
to  build  their  own  homes. 

BOWESMAH,  C.  W.:  English  labor  member 
of  Parliament;  bom  1851;  learned  the  printer's 
trade  in  London.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the 
London  Society  of  Compositors  since  1873;  was 
appointed  its  news  secretary  in  1889,  and  elected 
general  secretary  in  1892.  He  was  a  delegate  to 
every  trade-union  congress  except  that  held  at 
Norwich,  and  in  1897  was  elected  to  the  parlia- 
mentary committee  of  the  trade-tmions,  presid- 
ing over  the  annual  congress  held  at  Swansea  in 
1901.  He  has  been  on  the  London  County 
Council  for  some  years,  and  was  elected  alderman 
in  1901.     Within  the  past  year  he  has  been  ap- 


e>inted  parliamentary  secretary  to  his  society, 
e  was  elected  to  Parliament  in  1906  for  Dept- 
ford.  Endorsed  by  the  Labor  Representation 
Committee.  Address:  4  Battledean  Road,  High- 
bury, N.  London,  England. 

BOYCOTTniG:  A  boycott  is  a  combination 
against  a  landlord,  tradesman,  employer,  or  other 
person,  whereby  the  persons  enforcing  the  boy- 
cott cease  social  or  business  relations  with  the 
party  boycotted,  and  seek  to  induce  others  to 
withhold  having  relations  with  him.  It  is  used 
also  of  agreements  not  to  use  certain  articles  or 
the  articles  of  a  certain  manufacturer,  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  been  produced  in  ways 
or  under  conditions  condemned  by  the  parties 
dictating  the  boycott.  The  word  is  derived  from 
the  name  of  Captain  Boycott  who  in  t88o  was 
living  at  County  Mayo,  Ireland,  as  land  agent  to 
Lord  Erne,  an  Irish  nobleman.  The  population 
of  the  region  for  miles  around  resolved  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  him,  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
prevent  any  one  else  from  having  anytning  to  do 
with  him.  His  Ufe  appeared  to  be  in  danger — 
he  had  to  claim  police  protection — and  to  pre- 
vent civil  war  the  authorities  had  to  send  a  force 
of  soldiers,  and  Captain  Boycott's  harvests  were 
always  brought  in  guarded  by  a  little  army. 
Boycolle,  tho  largely  conducted  by  trade-unions, 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  them.  Manufac- 
turers boycott  certain  dealers;  railroads  boycott 
railroads ;  temperance  people  boycott  certain  per- 
sons; clereymen  establish  boycotts;  almost  ev- 
erybody boycotts  somebody  at  certain  times. 
There  is  record  of  a  boycott  in  England  as  early 
as  1 321.  Boycotting,  if  properly  conducted  by 
parties  for  their  own  advantage,  are  now  een- 
erally  believed  to  be  legal,  tho  five  states — Ala- 
bama, Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Texas — 
have  statutes  applying  expressly  to  boycotting. 
Acts  usually  committed  hy  persons  engaged  in 
boycotting  are  prohibited  m  other  states.  Says 
Dr.  CarroU  D.  Wright:  "If  A  considers  a  dealer, 
B,  as  dishonest,  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  say  to 
his  friends,  'I  do  not  trade  any  more  with  B,  and 
I  advise  you  not  to  for  such  a  reason.'  That  is  a 
boycott;  we  all  indulge  in  it;  it  is  legitimate. 
But  when  A  says  to  his  friends,  'If  you  trade  any 
more  with  B,  we  trade  no  more  with  you,  and  if 
that  does  not  succeed,  we  destroy  your  business,' 
that  is  a  crime:  that  is  not  a  lawful  method  of 
prosecuting  one's  claims."  The  common  law 
seems  to  be  that  workmen  associated  together  in 
a  union  may  combine  to  cease  dealing  with  an 
employer  who  refuses  to  comply  with  the  union's 
rules,  since  they  constitute  the  party  aggrieved 
and  are  directly  to  be  benefited  by  inducing  him 
to    yield.     Injunctions,    however,    have    been 

granted  against  boycotts  and  "in  no  case  decided 
y  the  higher  American  courts  has  a  boycott  by 
workmen  been  specifically  held  legal"  ("U.  S. 
Industrial  Commission  Report,"  xvu.,  p.  cxix). 

RKriRBNCBS:  U.  S.  Industrial  Commission  Ripori,  xvii: 
GtUint  a  Livinic,  by  Geo.  A.  Bolen,  chap,  ix;  OrfOKUfa 
Labor,  by  John  Mitchell,  chap,  xxidii, 

BOYS'  CLUBS:     See  Clubs. 

BRABAZOH,  REGmALD:  Twelfth  earl  of 
Meath;  Baron  Chaworth;  Baron  of  Ardee,  Ire- 
land; bom  in  London,  1841.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  College  and  in  Germany ;  and  after  pass- 
ing the  Civil  Service  examination  he  entered  the 
Foreign  Office  in  a  clerical  capacity  (1863).    In 
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1868  he  exchanged  into  the  diplomatic  service,  and 

gassed  several  years  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
erlin,  The  Hague,  and  Paris.  He  is  interested  in 
the  industrial  conditions  of  the  people,  and  has 
been  connected  with  many  of  the  agencies  and 
societies  at  work  for  the  betterment  of  those  con- 
ditions. He  was  the  first  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Hospital  Saturday  Fund  (18^4),  and  first 
chairman  of  the  Young  Men's  Friendly  Society 
(1879).  In  1882 he foimded the Metropohtan Pub- 
lic Garden  Association,  and  was  its  first  and  is  its 
present  chairman  (1907).  He  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  British  College  of  Physical  Education, 
and  has  been  at  different  times  an  alderman  of  the 
London  County  Council.  In  his  philanthropic 
activities  he  is  prominently  identified  also  with 
the  Dublin  Philanthropic  Reform  Association 
(first  president) ,  and  with  the  Christian  Union  for 
Social  Service  (president).  He  is  the  author  of 
"Social  Arrows"  and  "Social  Aims";  and  the 
editor  of  "  Some  National  and  Board  Sichool  Re- 
forms," "  Prosperity  or  Pauperism,"  etc.  Address: 
83  Lancaster  Gate,  W.,  London,  England. 

BRACE,   CHARLES  tORIHG:      One  of  the 

founders  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society;  bom  at 
Litchfield,  Conn.,  1826;  graduated  from  Yale  in 
1846;  studied  theology  at  the  Yale  Divinity 
School,  1847-48,  and  at  Union  Theolog^cil' Semi- 
nary 1848-40.  In  1850  he  visited  Switzerland, 
England,  and  Ireland,  giving  especial  att^tion  to 
schools,  prisons,  and  reformatory  institutions, 
and  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1852.  Here 
he  entered  into  active  missionary  labors  in  New 
York  City,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Children's  Aid  Society,  remaining  its  secretary 
and  principal  agent  from  a  year  after  its  founda- 
tion until  his  death.  In  1854  he  established  the 
first  newsboys'  lodging-house  in  the  city;  in  1855 
an  Italian  industrial  school ;  and  in  1856  a  German 
industrial  school.  He  devoted  the  remainder  of 
his  life  to  work  among  the  children  and  youth  of 
the  poor  of  New  York  City.  He  died  in  the  Tyrol, 
Switzerland,  1890.  Among  his  works  may  be 
mentioned:  "Hungary  in  1851";  "Home  Life  in 
Germany";  "Short  Sermons  to  Newsboys"; 
"The  New  West";  "The  Dangerous  Classes  of 
New  York,  and  Twenty  Years'  Work  among 
Them";  "Free  Trade  as  Promoting  Peace  and 
Good  Will  among  Men";  "Gesta  Christi,  or,  A 
History  of  Humane  Progress  under  Christianity" ; 
and  "To  the  Unknown  God." 

BRADLAU6H,  CHARLES:  English  agitator 
and  writer;  bom  1833;  son  of  a  solicitor's  clerk 
in  the  East  End  of  London.  When  being  pre- 
pared for  confirmation  at  the  church  which  he 
attended,  he  expressed  doubts  concerning  some  of 
the  doctrines  taught;  and  on  receiving  a  severe 
rebuke  for  daring  to  doubt,  he  turned  to  the 
street  lecturers,  finally  becoming  a  speaker  him- 
self. On  account  of  his  ideas  he  was  compelled  to 
leave  his  father's  house,  and  endeavored  to  gain  a 
living  as  coal  agent.  Not  succeeding  he  enlisted 
in  the  Dragoon  Guards  (1850),  serving  for  some 
time  in  Ireland.  In  1853  he  returned  to  London 
and  became  a  clerk  in  a  solicitor's  office.  From 
that  time  he  was  known  as  an  antitheological 
lecturer,  and  wrote  under  the  pseudonym  of 
"Iconoclast."  He  also  took  an  active  and  often 
a  leading  part  in  the  radical  movements  of  the 
time. 

In  i860  Bradlaugh  started  his  paper,  The 
National  Reformer,  which  in  1868  was  prosecuted 


by  the  government.  The  prosecution  was  abor- 
tive, and  led  to  a  repeal  of  the  law  under  which 
the  proceedings  had  been  taken.  In  1872  he 
published  "The  Impeachment  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,"  which  is,  perhaps,  his  best-known 
literary  work.  In  1873  he  undertook  two  lec- 
turing tours  in  the  United"  States.  In  1875  he, 
with  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  was  tried  for  having  re- 
published an  old  pamphlet,  "The  Fruits  of  Phi- 
losophy." The  result  of  the  trial  was  that  the 
defendants,  tho  "exonerated  from  all  corrupt 
motive,"  were  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment, and  to  pay  a  fine  of  £200.  On  appeal,  the 
sentence  was  reversed.  In  1868  and  twice  in 
1874  he  was  an  unsuccessftd  candidate  for  parlia- 
mentary honors;  in  1880,  however,  he  was  elected 
as  junior  member  for  the  borough  of  Northampton . 
Now  commenced  the  struggle  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  which  his  name  will  be  best  known. 
Refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  de- 
siring to  affirm,  his  seat  was  declared  vacant.  Re- 
elected in  1881,  he  was  expelled  by  force.  Again 
elected  in  1882,  but  still  debarred  from  sitting,  he 
resigned,  in  order  to  again  appeal  to  his  con- 
stituency in  1884;  and  tho  again  elected,  it  was 
not  till  after  the  general  election  of  1885  that  he 
was  allowed  to  take  his  seat.  In  1887  he  was 
instrumental  in  getting  appointed  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Market  Rights  and  Tolls,  and  car- 
ried through  Parliament  an  act  amending  and  ex- 
tending the  truck  laws.  In  1888  he  brought  in 
an  "Affirmation  Bill,"  which  was  carried.  In 
1889  he  was  requested  by  the  Indian  National 
Congress  to  represent  their  national  interests  in 
the  English  Parliament.  A  consistent  individ- 
ualist, he  combated  at  every  step  the  growing  tide 
of  socialism.     He  died  in  1891. 

BRASSEY,  THOMAS,  BARON:  English  econo- 
mist and  writer  on  naval  affairs ;  bom  in  England, 
1836;  son  of  a  railroad  contractor.  He  was 
called  to  the  bar  in  1864,  but  never  practised.  In 
1865  he  was  elected  member  of  Parliament  for 
Devonport,  and  remained  in  Parliament  for  a 
number  of  years.  Naval  matters  engaged  his 
chief  attention,  and  he  assisted  in  forming  the 
naval  artillery  volunteers.  He  and  his  wife,  in 
their  yacht  Sunbeam,  have  made  many  long 
voyages  to  all  parts  of  the  globe.  In  addition  to 
numerous  shorter  writings  on  naval  affairs  and 
social  Questions,  he  has  published  "Work  and 
Wages'  ;  "British  Seamen";  and  "Lectures  on 
the  Labor  Question."  Lord  Thomas  has  rendered 
assistance  on  various  charitable  commissions. 
Address:  34,  Park  Lane,  W.,  London,  England. 

BRAY,  CHARLES:  Social  reformer;  bora  at 
Coventry,  England,  181 1.  He  became  a  manu- 
facturer of  ribbon,  but  was  early  interested  in 
matters  of  reform  on  the  lines  of  Robert  Owen 
and  Thomas  Carlyle.  He  saw  the  opening  of 
Harmony  Hall  in  Queen  wood  Community  (see 
Owen),  but  the  failure  of  that  experiment  con- 
vinced him  that  such  attempts  were  premature. 
He  wrote  "The  Philosophy  of  Necessity"  (1841), 
with  an  appendix  by  his  sister-in-law,  Mary  Hen- 
neU,  later  published  separately  as  "An  Outline  of 
the  Various  Social  Systems  and  Communities 
which  have  been  Founded  on  the  Principles  of 
Cooperation."  He  was  also  the  author  of  several 
essays  and  addresses,  notably  "An  Essay  upon 
the  Union  of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures,  and 
upon  the  Organization  of  Industry,"  and  of  an 
autobiography.     He  died  in  1884. 
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BRAT,  J.  F.:  An  English  communist  of  the 
school  of  Owen  of  whom  little  is  known  save  his 
book,  written  in  1839,  "Labour's  Wrongs  and 
Labour's  Remedy;  or,  The  Age  of  Might  and  the 
Age  of  Right."  This  work,  to-day  almost  for- 
gotten, was  one  of  the  ablest  of  its  day,  and  was 
noticed  at  some  length  in  Marx's  "Philosophy  of 
Misery"  (1847)  and  other  writings  of  the  times. 
Palgrave's  "Dictionary  of  Political  Elconomy" 
says  of  it :  "The  book  tries  to  prove  that  all  those 
who  perform  equality  of  labor  ought  likewise  to 
receive  equality  of  reward."  Imprest  by  the 
modem  growth  of  joint-stock  companies.  Bray 
proposed  a  "joint-stock  modification  of  society, 
admitting  of  individual  property  in  productions 
in  connection  with  a  common  property  in  pro- 
ductive powers."  He  also  suggested  a  paper  and 
pottery  currency,  whose  foundation  is  labor. 

BREirXAITO,  LUJO:  Professor  of  national 
economy  at  the  University  of  Munich;  bom  at 
AschaSenburg,  Germany,  1844.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Association  for  Social  Politics, 
or  Socialists  op  the  Chair,  as  they  are  called  in 
Germany,  altho  belonging  to  the  extreme  right 
of  this  school.  Outside  of  Germany  he  is  best 
known  by  his  "History  of  English  Guilds,"  and 
his  larger  work  on  English  Trade-Unions," 
neither  of  which,  however,  is  considered  very 
complete  or  satisfactory.  Address:  Priedrichs- 
strasse  11,  Munich,  Germany. 

BRETHREN  OF  SOCIAL  LIFE:  A  frater- 
nity founded  by  Groote  and  Radewin  in  1376; 
sometimes  called  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot, 
Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  or  Brethren  of 
Good  Will.  It  profest  to  imitate  the  earliest 
Christian  communities,  and  eventually  meiged 
into  the  sect  of  Moravians.  It  was  composed  of 
pious  persons  who  sought  to  elevate  their  souls  by 
spiritual  exercises;  and  it  was  sanctioned  by 
several  popes  and  councils.  Commimity  of 
goods,  industry,  frugality,  education  of  the  young, 
and  the  use  of  the  vernacular  language  in  religious 
worship  were  some  of  their  peculiar  usages.  They 
bound  themselves  by  no  monastic  vow.  In  1430 
they  had  130  societies,  chiefly  in  Germany  and  the 
Netherlands.  The  original  founders  were  op- 
posed to  all  learning  and  science  that  was  not 
moral  and  practical;  but  the  brethren  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  popular  and  free 
education,  and  have  been  called  the  pioneers  of 
the  Reformation.  Thomas  k  Kempis  belonged 
to  one  of  these  societies.  Similar  female  societies 
were  organized,  each  under  a  superior  or  Martha. 

The  Order  of  the  Brethren  of  the  Common  Lot 
was  divided  into  two  classes,  the  lettered  breth- 
ren, or  clerks,  and  the  illiterate;  they  lived  in 
separate  habitations,  but  maintained  the  closest 
fraternal  union.  The  former  devoted  themselves 
to  preaching,  visiting  the  sick,  circulating  books 
and  tracts,  etc.,  and  the  education  of  youth,  while 
the  latter  were  employed  in  manual  labor  and  the 
mechanical  arts.  They  lived  under  the  rule  of  St. 
Augustine,  and  were  eminently  useful  in  promo- 
ting the  cause  of  religion  and  education. 

The  theory  of  this  community  was  that  tmity 
should  be  sought  rather  in  the  inward  spirit  than 
in  outward  statutes.  Vows  were  not  bmding  for 
life.  Property  was  surrendered,  not  on  compul- 
sion, but  voluntarily.  All  the  brother  houses 
were  kept  in  communication  with  each  other,  and 
the  heads  of  houses  met  annually  for  consultation. 
Particulars  of  their  rule,  domestic  arrangements, 
etc.,  may  be  found  in  Ullmann's  "Reformers  be- 


fore the  Reformation,"  ii.,  89  sq.  Luther  and 
Melanchthon  spoke  with  approval  and  sympathy 
of  the  brotherhood  in  their  time.  Its  flourishing 
period  extended  from  1400  to  1500.  Most  of 
their  houses  were  built  between  1425  and  145 1, 
and  they  had,  in  all,  some  thirty  to  fifty  estab- 
lishments. During  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Reformation  broke  them  down,  in  common  with 
other  monkish  establishments;  or,  rather,  they 
crumbled  to  pieces  as  needless  amid  the  new  de- 
velopments of  the  age.  By  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  centtoy  the  brotherhood  was  ended. 

BREWERY  WORKERS.  See  United  Brew- 
ery Workers. 

BRIAin>,  M.  ARISTIDE:  French  independent 
Socialist,  appointed  Oct.  23,  1906,  in  the  cabinet 
of  M.  Clemenceau,  as  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. He  has  had  charge  of  the  important  agita- 
tion for  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  in 
France. 

BRICKLAYERS  Ain>  MASONS'  IITTERITA- 
TIONAL  XmiOir  OF  AMERICA :  Organized  1 865 ; 
one  of  the  largest  American  trade- tmions,  not 
affiliated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
The  organization  is  almost  purely  protective. 
Early  in  its  history  strikes  were  numerous,  but 
latterlv  the  union  has  been  among  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  developing  agreements  with  employers. 
In  1886.  partly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Sayward,  Secretary  of  the  Mason  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, a  system  of  joint  agreements  as  to  col- 
lective bargaining  and  arbitration  was  developed, 
and  the  system  was  spread.  In  1906  the  union 
reported  90,000  members.  Its  organ  is  The 
Bricklayer  and  Mason. 

Rsfbrbkcb:  Riport  of  III*  UniUd  SiaUs  Industriai  Commis- 
iion,  vol.  xvii.  (igoz),  pp.  ii8,  374-75. 

BRIGHT,  JOHN:  English  statesman,  bom  at 
Greenbank,  Lancashire,  181 1;  son  of  Jacob 
Bright,  a  Quaker  cotton-spinner.  In  his-  six- 
teenth year  he  entered  his  father's  factory,  but 
early  became  interested  in  temperance,  parlia- 
mentary reform,  and  other  questions  of  the  day. 
The  reform  struggle  of  1832  moved  him  deeply. 
In  1839,  when  the  Anti-Corn  Law  League  was 
formed,_he  and  Cobden  were  the  leading  mem- 
bers of  it,  and  commenced  a  free-trade  agitation 
throughout  the  kingdom.  Bright  became  M.  P. 
for  Durham  in  1843.  His  eloquent  and  energetic 
advocacy  of  free  trade  produced  at  last  the  repeal 
of  the  com  laws.  He  was  associated  with  Cobden 
in  a  movement  for  financial  reform,  and  later  with 
a  movement  to  reform  the  system  of  electoral 
representation.  He  came  to  be  with  Cobden  the 
head  of  the  so-called  "Manchester  School,"  and 
vigorously  opposed  the  ten-hour  movement  and 
almost  all  industrial  legislation.  Being  a  member 
of  the  Peace  Society,  as  well  as  of  the  Society  of 
Friends,  he  strenuously  'opposed  the  war  with 
Russia  in  1854.  Some  of  the  severest  denuncia- 
tions of  war  ever  uttered  are  to  be  found  in  his 
speeches.  In  1857  he  was  elected  from  Birm- 
ingham, and  long  represented  that  city.  He 
strongly  condemned  the  then  existing  game  laws 
of  Great  Britain.  In  i868  he  accepted  the  pres- 
idency of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  Gladstone's  ad- 
ministration, and  worked  for  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church  and  the  Irish  Land  Act, 
aiming  at  peasant  proprietorship.  In  1870  he 
resigned  from  office  on  account  of  ill  health,  but 
took  ofRce  again  in  1873-74,  and  1882  as  chancel- 
lor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.     In  1886  he  op- 
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poeed  the  Home  Rule  bill  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  In  1883  he  became  lord  rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  He  died  in  his  boyhood's 
home,  March  37,  1889. 

BRUKBRHOFF,  ROBLIFF:  Philanthropist: 
bom  at  Owasco,  N.  Y.,  1828;  educated  in  the 
common  schools  and  at  Auburn  and  Homer 
academies ;  taught  school  for  two  years,  and  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  served  as  tutor  in  the  home  of 
(^neral  Jackson.  He  studied  law  with  Judge 
Brinkerhofi  at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  and  in  1852  began 
the  practise  of  law.  From  185s  to  i8«o  he  was 
editor  and  proprietor  of  The  Mansfield  Herald. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  entered  the 
army,  attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  and  for  meri- 
torious service  was  made  brevet  brigfadier-general. 
After  the  war  he  resumed  the  practise  of  law 
until  1873,  when  he  became  cashier  of  the  Mans- 
field Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  is  now  president. 
Since  1878  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Charities,  and  is  now  its  chairman. 
He  was  president  of  the  national  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Corrections  in  1880,  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  International  Prison  Congress'  at 
Paris  in  1885.  Oiiiciating  for  many  years  as 
vice-president  pf  the  American  National  Prison 
Congress,  he  was  made  its  president  at  the  death 
of  General  R.  B.  Hayes.  He  is  the  author  of 
"The  Volunteer  Quartermaster";  and  "Recollec- 
tions of  a  Lifetime."    Address:   Mansfield,  Ohio. 

BRISBANE,  ALBERT:  American  Pourierite 
and  social  reformer;  bom  in  Batavia,  N.  Y., 
1809.  of  wealthy  parents  of  Scotch- English  stock. 
He  was  liberally  educated,  and  traveled  exten- 
sively in  Europe  and  in  Asiatic  Turkey.  Be- 
coming deeply  imprest  with  the  inhumanity  and 
injustice  of  the  present  social  sjrstem,  he  studied 
in  Paris  the  views  and  philosophy  of  Fourier, 
and  then  presented  them  to  American  readers  in 
two  books:  "Social  Destiny  of  Man"  (1840),  and 
"A  Concise  Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  Asso- 
ciation." These  had  an  immediate  effect  on  the 
members  of  Brook  Farm,  and  contributed  largely 
to  turn  that  colony  into  a  Pourierite  phala^ix. 
Horace  Greeley,  William  Henry  Channine, 
Charles  A.  Dana,  and  others  were  also  deeply 
influenced  by  him.  Greeley  opened  the  columns 
of  the  Tribune  to  Brisbane  by  allowing  him  to 
purchase  for  two  years  (1842-44)  a  column  of  the 
paper  in  which  to  advocate  Pourierism.  Later 
Brisbane  published  two  voltmies  of  "Sociological 
Series"  (1876).  He  also  invented  several  me- 
chanical devices  of  im]X>rtance.  He  died  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  1890. 

BRISBAITE,  ARTHUR:  American  editor;  bom 
at  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1863;  son  of  Albert  Brisbane; 
educated  in  public  schools  and  in  France  and 
Germany.  He  entered  the  field  of  journalism 
as  a  reporter  on  the  Sun,  and  later  became  edi- 
tor of  the  Evening  Sun.  From  1890  to  1897  he 
was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  World, 
and  since  1897  has  been  editor  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Journal.  Mr.  Brisbane  follows  in  the 
main  his  father's  socialist  views,  but  believes 
they  should  be  worked  out  in  opportunist  and 
political  methods.  Address:  Hempstead,  Long 
IsUnd,  N.  Y. 

BRISSOT.  JEAir  PIERRE  (sumamed  De  WAR- 
VnXB):  French  sociologist  and  revolutionist; 
bom  at  Chartres,  France,  1754.  Educated  for 
the  law,  he  entered  the  o£Sce  of  a  procurator 


at  Paris,  but  early  devoted  himself  to  political 
science.  His  "Thforie.des  Lois  Criminelles"  and 
"  Bibliothdque  Philosophique  de  L^islateur" 
brought  him  notoriety  and  the  favor  of  Voltaire, 
D'Alembert,  and  others.  These  works  were  im- 
bued with  the  philosophy  of  Rousseau,  and  contain 
the  saying,  afterward  made  famous  by  Proudhon, 
"La  propri^t^,  c'est  le  vol."  A  facile  writer,  he 
wrote  for  papers  unworthy  of  him,  but  later  went 
to  London  and  started  Le  Journal  du  Lyc6e  de 
Londres  to  unite  all  the  savants  of  Europe.  Re- 
turning to  Paris,  he  was  lodged  in  the  Bastile  on 
an  unfounded  charge.  Released  after  a  few 
months,  he  recommenced  pamphleteering,  and, 
having  met  some  abolitionists  in  London,  he  or- 
ganize in  Paris  a  Soci^t^  des  Amis  des  Noirs. 
He  visited  the  United  States,  but  returned  to 
play  a  leading  part  in  the  French  Revolution. 
He  edited  the  Patriate  Franfaise  and  in  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  leagued  Imnself  with  the  Giron- 
dists,  then  often  called  the  B  rissotins.  He  bravely 
suffered  death  on  the  guillotine  with  the  Giron- 
dists, Oct.  30,  1793. 

BRITISH  ECONOMIC  ASSOCIATIOH,  THE: 

Founded  at  a  meeting  held  at  University  College, 
London,  on  Nov.  20,  1890,  the  Rt.  Hon.  G.  J. 
Goschen ,  M .  P. ,  being  in  the  chair.  The  object  of 
the  association  is  the  advancement  of  economic 
knowledge  by  the  issue  of  a  journal  and  other 
printed  publications,  and  by  such  other  means  as 
the  association  may  from  time  to  time  agree  to 
adopt.  The  journal  represents  all  shades  of 
economic  opinion,  and  is  the  organ  not  of  one 
school  of  economists,  but  of  all  schools.  The 
annual  subscription  is  one  guinea.  There  is  at 
present  no  entrance  fee.  Any  member  may  at 
any  time  compound  for  his  future  yearly  pay- 
ments by  paying  at  once  the  sum  of  ten  guineas. 
The  current  numbers  of  the  journal,  issued  in 
March,  June,  September,  and  December,  and 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  are  sent 
to  members  free  of  charge.  The  price  is  5  shil- 
lings each  copy,  or  i  guinea  (net)  for  the  annual 
volume  bound. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE,  THE:  The  growth  of  the 
British  Empire  is  in  many  ways  the  greatest  social 
reform  fact  in  the  world.  According  to  Hazell's 
"Annual": 

The  area  of  the  British  Empire  was  estimated  at  8,339,000 
sq,  m.  in  1837,  and  in  xft6i  it  was  about  the  same  figure.  Of 
the  total,  9, 1 15.000  sq.  m.  are  under  settled  government,  the 
■eU-goveming  ooloniea  alone  covering  about  ^,000,000  sq.  m. 

In  1S37  the  population  of  the  British  Empire  was  168,000,- 
000;  in  1861  it  was  estimated  at  175,000,000;  in  1871  at  ajs.- 
000,000;  in  188 1  over  954,000.000;  in  1891  neariy  373,000,000; 
and  in  1901  it  had  reached  over  400,000,000. 

In  1837  then  were  about  aSi7So,ooo  British  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  about  1,500,000  m  the  colonies,  making  a  total 
of  37,350,000.  In  190s  there  were  43,330,000  British  in 
Great  Britain  and  10,780,000  in  the  colonies,  giving  a  total  of 
54,000,000. 

The  total  revenues  of  the  empire  amounted  to  about  jC75,- 
000,000  in  1837,  the  United  Kingdom  having  a  revenue  of 
£50,000,000,  and  India  and  the  colonies  about  ;£35,ooo,oao. 
Ill  1903  the  revenues  of  the  empire  amounted  to  1(3 17,000,000. 

^r  Robert  Giffen,  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
in  Sept..  1^03,  put  forward  the  following  estimates  as  to  the 
aggregate  mcome  and  wealth  of  the  people  of  tlie  British 
Empire: 

AOORSOATB  CAPrrAL  OK 

Ihcomi  Wbaltb 

United  IBngdom >Ct,7So,ooo,oeo  jCiS>ooo,ooo,ooo 

Canada 370.000,000  1,350,000,000 

Australasia 310,000,000  1,100,000,000 

India 600,000,000  3,000,000,000 

South  Africa. 100,000,000  6oo.ooe.ooo 

Remainder  of  empire. . .  300,000,000  1.300,000,000 

Totals. jC3,  130,000,000      jCaa, 350.000,000 
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BRITISH    AlTD   FOREIGIT    ANTI-SLAVERY 

SOCIETY :  Founded  1839,  ite  first  president 
being  Thomas  Clarkson.  The  objects  of  the 
society  are:  "The  universal  extinction  of  slavery 
and  the  slave-trade;  and  the  protection  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  enfranchised  popula- 
tion in  the  British  possessions,  and  of  all  persons 
captured  as  slaves."  The  society  publishes  a 
journal,  The  Anti-Slavery  Reporter.  Secretary, 
Travers  Buxton,  51.  Denison  House,  Vauxhall 
Bridge  Road,  S.  W.,  London,  England. 

BROABHURST,  HENRY:  English  trade- 
unionist;  M.  P.;  oora.  near  Littlemorcf  Oxford- 
shire, 1840 ;  the  son  of  a  jotuneyman  mason.  He 
worked  at  his  father's  trade  till  1872,  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  the 
Trade-Union  Congress,  becoming  a  most  inde- 
fatigable worker,  and  serving  as  secretary  of  the 
committee  from  1875-90.  In  1880  he  was  re- 
turned to  Parliament  from  Stoke-upon-Trent.  In 
1885  he  was  elected  from  the  Boardsley  division 
of  Birmingham;  in  1886  from  Nottingham  (West), 
and  in  1 894-1 906  from  Leicester.  He  was  re- 
elected from  Leicester  Jan.,  1906,  but  retired  in 
March.  He  has  been  a  member  of  two  royal 
commissions,  and  in  1886  was  appointed  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Home  Affairs.  He  is  a 
Liberal  in  politics,  and  for  a  long  period  opposed 
the  new  trade-unionism,  eight-hour  legislation, 
etc.  He  has,  however,  changed  his  position  on 
the  eight-hour  bill,  and  was  m  1894  deemed  one 
of  the  most  progressive  members  of  the  Trade- 
Union  Parliamentary  Committee.  Broadhurst  is 
the  author,  together  with  Sir  R.  T.  Reid,  of  a 
"Handy  Book  on  Leasehold  Enfranchisement," 
and  has  written  also  an  autobiography.  Address : 
4,  Elm  Gardens,  Brook  Green,  W.  London,  Eng- 
land. 

BROCKWAY,  ZBBULON  REED:  Prison  re- 
former; bom  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  1827.  Became 
clerk  of  Connecticut  State  Prison,  1848  ;  then 
deputy  superintendent  at  Albany,  1851;  and 
superintendent  in  Monroe  County,  N.  Y.,  1859;  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,1861 ; in  ElmiraState  Reformatory, 
1876-1900.  It  was  mainly  through  his  efforts 
that  Elmira  introduced  the  sjrstem  of  the  Inde- 
terminate Sentence,  which  has  led  to  such  general 
and  successful  reforms  in  prison  systems.  See 
Elmira.  In  1900  he  retired,  but  in  1905  was 
elected  Mayor  of  Elmira,  being  nominated  by  both 
parties.     Address:  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

BROOK  FARM:  A  cooperative  association 
formed  in  184a  on  a  200-acre  farm  nine  miles 
from  Boston,  by  a  group  of  highly  educated 
people.  The  association  carried  on  farming  and 
maintained  an  excellent  boarding  school,  the 
pupils  being  members  of  the  associated  family. 
Owing  to  the  character  of  the  leaders  and  their 
frien<u,  the  life  at  Brook  Farm  took  on  many 
refined  and  charming  aspects,  which  gave  it  great 
fascination  for  the  general  public,  and  which  ren- 
dered the  lives  of  the  members  exceedingly  rich 
and  interesting.  Most  of  the  distinguished  men 
and  women  of  the  day  were  visitors  at  Brook 
Farm,  and  it  became  a  center  of  intellectual  and 
artistic  life.  All  the  members  were  stockholders 
and  took  more  or  less  part  in  the  manual  labor  of 
the  farm.  Meals  were  taken  in  common  in  a 
central  hall.     There  were  about  115  members. 

The  spirit  of  the  place  voiced  the  transcenden- 
tal religious  feeling  current  at  that  time,  but  there 


was  no  distinction  made  as  to  creed,  and  every 
one  was  free  to  worship  as  he  chose.  The  mem- 
bers were,  however,  sustained  in  their  efforts  by 
an  exalted  belief  in  the  possibility  of  social  regen- 
eration, and  the  founding  of  a  heaven  upon  earth. 
Miss  Peabody  wrote  in  The  Died:  "There  are  men 
and  women  who  have  dared  to  say  to  one  another, 
'  Why  not  have  our  daily  life  organized  on  Christ's 
own  idea  ?  Why  not  begin  to  move  the  mountain 
of  cu';tom  and  convention?"  Later  she  ftu-ther 
described  the  group  of  people  who  had  resolved 
to  make  this  attempt :  In  order  to  live  a  relig- 
ious and  moral  life  they  feel  that  it  is  necessary 
to  come  out  in  some  degree  from  the  world,  and 
to  form  themselves  into  a  community  of  property, 
so  far  as  to  exclude  competition  and  the  ordinary 
rules  of  trade;  while  they  reserve  sufficient  pri- 
vate pro{>erty  for  all  purposes  of  independence 
and  isolation  at  will.  They  make  agriculture  the 
basis  of  their  life,  it  being  the  most  direct  and 
simple  in  relation  to  nature.  A  true  life,  altho  it 
aims  beyond  the  highest  star,  is  redolent  of  the 
healthy  earth.  The  perfume  of  clover  lingers 
about  It.  The  lowing  of  cattle  is  the  natural  bass 
to  the  melody  of  human  voices." 

Bodily  and  mental  labor  were  paid  at  the  same 
rate  at  Brook  Farm,  it  being  believed  that  since 
intellectual  labor  involves  higher  pleasures  than 
bodily  labor,  it  therefore  is  to  some  extent  its  own 
reward;  while  bodily  labor  involves  a  greater 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  individual.  The 
hours  redeemed  from  labor  by  cooperative  work 
were  to  be  used,  not  in  acquiring  wealth,  but  in- 
tellectual goods.  Real  wealth  consists,  so  the 
Brook  Farmers  declared,  in  the  "leisure  to  live  in 
all  the  faculties  of  the  soul." 

The  first  years  of  the  Brook  Farm  experiment 
have  been  called  its  transcendental  period,  and  it 
was  then  that  the  idealism  of  the  movement  and 
its  spiritual  vitality  seemed  to  be  at  their  height. 
A  change  occurred  when  Fourierism,  then  making 
a  stir  in  the  reform  world,  was  introduced  and 
accepted  at  Brook  Farm.  A  new  element  came 
in  with  the  influx  of  more  working-class  people, 
and  the  building  of  mechanics'  workshops  and  a 
large  phalanstery.  The  change,  though  honestly 
undertaken,  proved  in  the  end  fatal.  The  dream 
period  of  the  earthly  paradise  was  over,  and  the 
Brook  Farmers  awoke  to  the  painful  discovery 
that  they  were  ill-adapted  to  carry  on  practical 
enterprises.  A  disastrous  fire,  unprotected  by 
insurance,  compassed  the  final  ruin  of  the  ex- 
periment, which  had  lasted  about  six  years.  Its 
leader  throughout,  as  well  as  its  founder,  was 
George  Ripley,  accomplished  scholar  and  devoted 
idealist,  who  had  received  encouragement  and 
assistance  from  men  like  Dr.  Channing,  Rev. 
Theodore  Parker,  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren,  and  many 
others.  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller, 
and  Bronson  Alcott  were  frequent  visitors  at 
Brook  Farm;  while  Hawthorne  lived  there  for 
a  time.  George  William  Curtis  and  Charles  A. 
Dana  were  both  members.  The  association 
maintained  a  periodical  called  The  Harbinger. 

RBrsRBNCBS:  Brook  Farm,hy  Undsay  Swift,  New  York, 
1900;  Mtmoirs  of  Brook  Farm,  by  J.  T.  Codman,  Boston, 
1894.  There  is  also  an  interesting  account  of  the  life  at 
Brook  Farm  in  the  Lift  of  Isaac  Htcktr  (Father  Hecker, 
founder  of  the  Paulist  Fathers),  by  Eliot.  Hawthorne's 
Diary  contains  references  to  his  experiences  at  Brook  Farm, 
while  his  novel  BliHudalt  RomOHCt  a  to  some  extent  founded 
upon  his  impressions  of  the  place. 

BROOKS,  JOHN  GRAHAM:  American  econo- 
mist; bom  at  Acworth,N.H.,  1846;  was  graduated 
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from  Harvard  Divinity  School,  1875 ;  studied  for 
three  years  at  German  tmiversities.  He  became 
a  lecturer  on  economic  subjects,  was  for  two 
years  ijtptructor  at  Harvard  University,  and  later 
tectured.ior  several  years  in  the  extension  de- 
partment of  Chicago  University.  Mr.  Brooks 
was  appointed  expert  in  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  Washington,  and  in  1893 
made  a  report  on  workingmen's  insurance  in 
Germany.  He  is  president  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League  and  of  the  American  Social  Sci- 
ence Association,  and  is  the  author  of  a  book 
entitled  "The  Social  Unrest."  Address:  8  Pran- 
ds  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  COOPERATIVE 
COMHONWEALTH:  Organized  1805  with  head- 
quarters in  Maine.  Its  avowed  oDjccts  were: 
(i)  To  educate  people  in  the  principles  of  social- 
ism. (2)  To  unite  all  Socialists  in  one  fraternal 
association.  (3)  To  establish  cooperative  col- 
onies and  industries,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  con- 
centrate these  colonies  and  industries  in  one 
state  until  said  state  is  socialized.  As  a  result 
the  colony  of  "Equality"  was  organized  in  1807 
in  Skagit  County,  Wash.,  with  620  acres,  in 
1898  this  colony  became  autonomous,  since 
when  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Cooperative  Com- 
monwealth has  had  a  nominal  existence  only. 
See  Equality. 

BROTHERHOOD  OF  THE  KUfGDOM,  THE: 

This  organization,  established  in  1892,  is  the  out- 
growth, mainly  in  the  Baptist  denomination,  of 
the  earnest  work  of  two  men  in  New  York  City, 
but  it  now  holds  yearly  undenomiinational  con- 
ferences at  Marlborough,  N.  Y.,  and  performs 
considerable  practical  work  through  its  members. 
Its  aim  is  to  work  for  the  kingdom  of  God  in  the 
most  inclusive  sense.  (See  Baptists  in  Rela- 
tion TO  Social  Reform.)  The  principles  and 
methods  of  the  brotherhood  are  thus  stated : 

(1)  Every  member  shall  by  personal  life  exemplify  obedi- 
ence to-the  ethics  of  Jesus. 

(1)  Each  member  shall  propagate  the  thoughts  of  Jesus  to 
the  limits  of  his  or  her  ability,  in  private  conversation,  by 
correspondence,  and  through  pulpit,  platform,  and  press. 

(3)  Each  member  shall  lay  speciail  stress  on  the  social  aims 
of  Christianity,  and  shall  endeavor  to  make  Christ's  teaching 
concerning  wealth  operative  in  the  Church. 

(4)  On  the  other  hand,  the  members  shall  take  pains  to 
keep  in  contact  with  the  common  people,  and  to  infuse  the 
Klii^ous  spirit  into  the  efforts  for  social  amelioration. 

(s)  The  members  shall  seek  to  strengthen  the  bond  of 
brotherhood  by  frequent  meetings  for  prayer  and  discussion, 
by  oorrespondenoe,  exchange  of  articles  wntten,  etc. 

(6)  Regular  reports  shall  be  made  of  the  work  done  by 
meiubeis  m  such  mannrr  as  the  executive  committee  may 
appoint. 

(7)  Tbe  members  shall  seek  to  procure  for  one  another 
opportunities  for  public  propa^nda. 

(5)  If  necessary,  they  shall  give  their  support  to  one  another 
in  the  public  defense  of  the  truth,  and  stuUl  jealously  guard 
the  freedom  of  discussion  for  any  man  who  is  impelled  by 
love  of  the  truth  to  utter  his  thoughts. 

No  sectarian  or  theological  tests  are  required  of 
members. 

The  brotherhood  has  an  executive  committee 
of  five,  with  power  to  manage  all  ordinary  busi- 
ness. The  only  officer  is  the  secretary,  who  is 
also  the  treasurer.  The  annual  dues  are  $2,  and 
all  funds  remaining  over  and  above  the  neces- 
sary expenses  are  employed  in  the  publication 
and  distribution  of  literattire.  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  Rev.  Leighton  Williams, 
D.D.,  312  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  New  York 
City.  Corresponding  Secretary  and  treasurer, 
Rev.  Charles  L.  Carhart,  Dorset,  Vt. 


BROTHERHOOD   OF  LOCOMOTIVE  BH6I- 

NEERS,  TBX:  One  of  the  oldest  trade-tmions  in 
the  United  States;  not  affiliated  with  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  After  earlier  inefiec- 
tual  efforts  at  organization,  twelve  engineers 
organized  in  1863  a  Brotherhood  of  the  Foot- 
bcwrd,  which  in  1864  took  the  name  of  the  Grand 
international  Union  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
William  D.  Robinson,  who  is  called  the  father  of 
the  Brotherhood,  was  chosen  chief  grand  engir 
neer  (1863).  Mr.  P.  M.  Arthur  was  chosen  chief 
in  1874,  and  so  continued  till  1903,  largely  shaping 
the  cnaracter  of  the  Brotherhood,  making  it  one 
of  the  strongest,  but  also  one  of  the  most  conserv- 
ative of  American  trade-tmions.  His  policy  was 
to  conduct  the  Brotherhood  on  purely '  business" 
principles,  and  strictly  in  its  own  interest,  not 
aiding  other  unions  in  strikes,  etc.,  unless  it  could 
be  clearly  proved. that  it  would  directly  benefit 
the  association.  The  brotherhood  has  had  few 
strikes,  and  no' other  union  has  been  more  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  agreements  with  employers. 
It  has  an  Insurance  Fund,  begun  1867.  It  had 
(1905)  47,000  members.  Its  organ  is  the  .8ro(/i«r- 
Aood  of  Locomotive  Engineers'  Journal. 

RBrsRBNCS:  Rtpvt  of  tk4  Utiited  Slatt  Indtutrial  Com- 
mission,  vol.  xvii  (1901),  pp.  8at->j. 

BROTHERHOODS,  RELI0I01TS:  Societies 
organized  for  philanthropic  ptuposes,  most  nu- 
merous in  the  Middle  Ages.  Some  of  them  being 
established  without  the  authorization  of  the 
Chtut:h,  they  fell  under  the  charge  of  heresy,  and 
in  several  cases  assumed  the  nature  of  separate 
sects,  such  as  the  Beghards,  Beguines,  Apostolic 
Brethren,  Flagellants,  etc.  The  last-named  so- 
ciety was  subjected  to  severe  persecution  by  the 
Church.  > 

The  old  building  corporations,  from  which 
sprang  the  Free  Masons,  belong  under  this  head. 
Most  of  them  were  regarded  with  fear  and  sus- 
picion by  the  Chtirch,  on  account  of  their  sym- 
Dolism  and  secrecy.  The  brotherhoods  that 
asked  and  received  the  sanction  of  the  ecclesi- 
astics were  not  secret,  but  devoted  to  the  pro- 
motion of  religion  by  stricter  and  more  constant 
devotional  exercises,  or  to  the  assisting  of  stran- 
gers, travelers,  the  unprotected,  the  destitute, 
the  sick,  and  the  opprest.  The  noblest  work  was 
often  done  by  these  organizations.  They  were 
most  numerous  in  Italy,  Rome  alone  containing 
100.     (See  articles  CoifMUNisM;  Monasticism.) 

BROnSSB,  PAUL:  French  Socialist;  bom 
at  Montpellier;  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  becom- 
ing doctorin  1867.  From  1870  to  1871  he  worked 
on  the  Droits  de  I' Homme,  and  in  187 1  was  con- 
demned to  three  months'  imprisonment.  Es- 
caping to  Spain,  he  joined  the  anarchistic  Spanish 
section  of  the  International.  From  Spain  he 
went  to  Switzerland,  and  meeting  there  Bakou- 
NiN,  became  a  leader  of  the  Jura  Federation, 
organizer  of  the  anarchist  section  in  Italv,  and 
editor  of  anarchist  publications.  In  1879  he  suf- 
fered imprisonment  in  Switzerland,  and  after  his 
release  went  to  London.  Here  he  met  Marx 
and  Bngels,  and,  renouncing  anarchism,  adopted 
socialism.  In  1880  he  returned  to  France,  and 
edited  Egaliti  and  Prolitaire  in  1882,  with  Malon 
and  his  followers,  separating  from  the  Guidist 
Socialists,  and  forming  the  Broussist"  section, 
or  so-called  "Possiblists."  In  1887  he  waselected 
to  the  Paris  Municipal  Coimcil,  and  has  since  been 
a  foremost  leader  of  one  section  of  the  French 
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Socialists,  but  ever  ready  to  work  with  any  party, 
a  policy  which  has  resiilted  in  his  now  calling 
himself  Republican  Radical.  His  main  writings 
are  "Le  Suffrage  Universel  et  le  Probl^me  de  la 
Souverainet^  du  Peuple"  (1874)  and  "La  Crise" 
(1879)- 

BROWH,  JOHH:  American  abolitionist:  bom 
in  Torrington,  Conn.,  1800.  Originally  intended 
for  the  Church,  he  was  compelled  togive  up  study 
for  this  purpose  on  account  of  infuumnation  in 
the  eyes.  He  then  took  up  the  business  of  a 
tanner,  which  he  carried  on  for  twenty  years.  In 
1840  he  started  business  as  a  wool  dealer  in  Ohio, 
and  in  1849  removed  to  Essex  Coimty,  N.  Y., 
and  began  to  reclaim  a  large  tract  of  Umd  which 
had  been  granted  to  him.  In  1855,  having  an 
intense  hatred  of  slavery,  he  went  to  Kansas  in 
order  to  vote,  and  fight,  if  need  be,  against  the 
establishment  of  slavery  in  that  territory.  He 
soon  became  renowned  m  the  fierce  border  war- 
fare carried  on  between  Kansas  and  Missouri,  and 
gained  especial  celebrity  by  his  victory  at  Ossa- 
watomie.  A  son  of  his  was  killed  in  one  of  these 
affrays,  and  this  tended  to  deepen  his  hostility  to 
the  Southern  Party.  After  the  border  agitation 
had  been  settled  by  a  general  vote,  Brown  trav- 
eled through  the  northern  and  northeastern  states 
decUdming  against  slavery,  and  endeavoring  to 
incite  and  organize  an  armed  attack  upon  it.  In 
October,  1859,  at  the  head  of  seventeen  white 
men  and  five  negroes,  he  commenced  hostilities 
by  a  night  attack  upon  Harper's  Ferry,  overpow- 
ering the  guard  and  capturing  the  arsenal.  The 
next  morning  he  made  prisoners  of  forty  or  fifty 
of  the  chief  inhabitants  of  the  town ;  but  instead 
of  at  once  retreating  to  the  mountains  with  arms 
and  hostages,  as  his  original  design  had  been,  he 
lingered  on  in  the  town  till  evening.  By  this 
time  the  townsmen  had  recovered  from  their  as- 
tonishment, militiamen  began  to  Pour  in,  and 
after  a  short  but  desperate  conflict  Brown  and  his 
handful  of  followers  were  captured.  Brown  was 
tried  at  Charlestown  for  treason  and  murder, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  death  on  the  scaf- 
fold within  forty-eight  hours.  He  met  his  death 
calmly  Dec.  3,  1859.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
his  execution  hastened  the  downfaU  of  slavery  in 
America,  and  his  name  has  become  a  household 
word  among  abolitionists.  He  was  a  man  of 
stem  and  uncompromising  moral  principle,  and 
singularly  brave  and  honest.  Whatever  his  rash- 
ness or  fanaticism,  there  is  no  question  that  he 
offered  himself  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  overthrow  of  a 
gigantic  social  and  political  wrong. 


BRYAN,  WILLIAM  JERHniOS:  American 
editor,  lawyer,  and  politician;  bom  at  Salem, 
111.,  i860;  educated  m  public  schools,  Whipple 
Academy,  Illinois  College,  Jacksonville  (vale- 
dictorian), and  Union  College  of  Law,  Chicago. 
He  practised  law  at  Jacksonville  from  1883  to 
1887,  and  afterward  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  Prom 
189 1  to  1895  he  was  a  member  of  Congress,  and 
from  1894  to  1896  edited  the  Omalui  World- 
Herald.  He  wrote  the  "silver  plank"  of  the 
Democratic  platform  and  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency  by  the  Democratic  Party  in  1896. 
He  made  a  phenomenal  campaign,  and  received 
176  electoral  votes  against  McKinley's  ayi.  In 
1897-98  he  lectured  on  bimetalism,  and  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American  War  he  raised 
a  regiment  and  became  its  colonel.  In  1900  he 
was  again  nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the 


Democrats.  Populists,  and  "Silver  Republicans," 
receiving  155  electoral  votes  against  193  cast  for 
McKinley.  "Imperialism"  was  declared  by  the 
platform  to  be  the  paramount  issue.  After  the 
election  Mr.  Bryan  established  The  Commoner, 
a  political  weeldy,  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  In  1904  he 
supported  Mr.  Parker,  the  Democratic  nominee 
for  the  presidency.  From  1901  to  1906  he  trav- 
eled around  the  worid,  and  on  his  retiun  to  New 
York  was  accorded  the  greatest  ovation  ever 
given  to  a  private  American  citizen.  For  his 
views,  see  Democratic  Party.  Address:  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

BUCHAIIAlf ,  JOSEPH  RAY:  Labor  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Journal;  bom  at  Hanni- 
bal, Mo.,  1851;  educated  in  the  pubUc  schools. 
Having  learned  the  trade  of  a  printer,  he  went 
to  Denver,  Col.,  and  engaged  in  the  newspaper 
business.  He  became  mterested  in  labor  and 
political  reform  in  1879,  and  took  active  part  in 
the  movements.  For  some  time  he  published  a 
labor  paper  in  Denver  under  great  difficulties. 
In  1887  he  went  to  Chicago, 'and  in  the  following 
year  to  New  York.  He  became  prominent  in 
trade-unions,  among  the  Knights  of  Labor,  and 
in  the  Union  Labor  Party.  In  1893  he  helped  to 
organize  the  People's  Party  at  Oinaha.  He  was 
twice  a  candidate  for  Congress  from  the  sixth 
district  of  New  Jersey.  Since  1904  he  has  been 
a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Journal. 

Buchanan  is  a  Socialist  of  the  opportunist 
school.  He  believes  in  ultimate  ownership  and 
operation  by  the  State  of  all  industries  of  a  pub- 
lic nature,  and  private  ownership  of  those  things 
which  are  for  private  use;  but  m  accomplishing 
change  would  pursue  line  of  least  resistance. 
He  has  written  The  Story  of  a  Labc*  Agitator" 
and  many  short  stories  and  economic  treatises. 
He  is  a  public  speaker  of  wide  experience. 
Address:  Montclair,  N.  J. 

BUCHEZ,  PHILIPPE  JOSEPH   BEHJAWir: 

French  communist:  bom  at  Matagne-la- Petite, 
1796;  became  a  doctor  of  medicine,  1825.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  French  Carbonari, 
and  barely  escaped  condemnation  to  death  for  his 
part  in  the  Belfort  conspiracy.  He  then  joined 
the  Saint  Simonian  school,  and  worked  on  the  , 
Producteur.  When  this  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Enfantin,  he  left  it  to  found,  with  Roux  Lavergne, 
a  so-called  neo-Catholic  school,  combining  Catho- 
lic and  revolutionary  ideas;  and  from  1831-^8, 
idtho  with  some  breaks,  he  brought  out  his  l'£u- 
ropfen.  A  risumi  of  his  ideas  appears  in  his 
I'Europien  for  1835,  in  which  he  declares  that  it 
is  time  to  realize  the  social  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity. His  idea  was  to  reach  communism 
through  industrial  cooperation,  and  in  1831  he 
fotmded  a  cooperative  association  of  cabinet- 
makers, thus  introducinjg  cooperation  in  France, 
and  to  the  spread  of  this  movement  he  devoted 
the  rest  of  his  life.  (See  Cooperation.)  In  the 
revolution  of  1848  he  was  a  follower  of  Louis 
Blanc,  and  was  in  the  chair  as  president  of  the 
National  Assembly  on  the  memorable  May  15th. 
After  the  coup  d'itat  of  1851  he  returned  to  his 
studies  and  to  private  life.  His  maun  works  are: 
"Essai  d'un  Traits  complet  de  Philoeophie" 
(1839-40),  and  "Histoire  parlementaire  de  la 
Revolution  Pran^aise"  (1833-38  and  1845-47). 
He  died  in  186$, 
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BUFFALO:  A  city  and  port  of  entry  in  New 
York  State  with  a  population  in  1905  of  376,618. 
Up  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  expression  of  a  social  conscience  in  BuSaJo 
was  sporadic.  It  then  began  to  take  form  in 
certain  definite  movements  traceable  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  present  reform  organizations  of  the 
dty. 

Out  of  the  financial  stress  of  1873  came  the 
Charity  Organization  Society,  the  first  in  Amer- 
ica. It  was  inspired  by  Rev.  S.  Humphrey  Gur- 
teen,  from  England,  then  rector  of  St.  Paul's 
Church,  Buffalo,  and  it  followed  the  lines  of  the 
London  Society.  Some  of  the  strong  men  who 
founded  it  are  still  with  it,  and  through  them 
its  scope  and  influence  have  steadily  increased. 
The  society  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  church 
district  plan,  whereby  123  churches, 

maturw  °^  *1^  denominations,  have  accepted 
*"'  responsibility  for  the  relief  needed 
in  certain  defined  neighborhoods. 
The  advantages  of  this  system  are  the  volunteer 
visitors  thus  made  available  and  the  education 
and  coordination  of  the  usually  ineffective  church 
relief.  The  main  disadvantage  is  the  difficulty 
of  insuring  that  a  family  placed  in  care  of  a 
church  wtll  have  the  benefit  of  adequate  aid 
and  constructive  effort.  This  is  met  by  careful 
supervision  of  the  work  of  uncertain  churches, 
families  being  removed  from  their  care  when  neces- 
sary. Four  of  the  largest  churches  have  estab- 
lished social  settlements  in  the  districts  for  which 
thev  are  responsible,  thus  coming  in  close  touch 
wiUi  the  individuals  intrusted  to  u>em,  and  bring- 
ing to  bear  upon  the  neighborhood  what  social 
and  educational  influences  are  possible.  In  the 
last  ten  years,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Charity 
Organization  Society  in  these  ways,  the  city  out- 
door poor  relief  has  been  reduced  from  $118,000 
to  $33,000  per  annum,  and  the  number  of  fam- 
ilies thus  aided  from.  4,166  to  880.  There  being 
no  other  strong  organizations  for  improving  the 
conditions  of  the  poor,  this  society  has  taken  a 
leading  part  in  attacking  the  social  causes  of 
povorty,  in  enacting  and  enforcing  laws  drawn 
with  this  end  in  view,  and  in  establishing  and 
maintaining  such  admirable  institutions  as  the 
Fresh  Air  Mission  and  the  Pitch  Cr£che.  The 
following  special  committees,  all  of  them  active, 
indicate  the  scope  of  this  broader  work:  Pitch 
Crtehe,  Tenement  House,  Tuberculosis,  Penny 
Savings,  Children,  Defective  Children,  Mendi- 
cancy, Public  Lodging  House,  Family  Desertion, 
and  Public  Playg^unds. 

Another  of  Buffalo's  oldest  and  strongest  or- 
ganizations is  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Associa- 
tion. Organized  in  1881,  it  took  an  active  part 
in  a  campaign  for  the  national  civil  service  law 
which  was  passed  in  Januarv,  1883,  and  for  the 
state  law  which  was  signed  by  Grover  Cleveland 
in  May,  1883.  It  is  worth  remarking  that 
George  William  Curtis  said  of  this  campaign, 
"There  is  no  force  in  the  countiy  more  united, 
enthusiastic,  and  effective  than  the  Buffalo  con- 
tingent." Buffalo  was  one  of  the  first  three  cities 
to  adopt  municipal  civil  service  rules,  in  Jan., 
i88c.  The  progress  made  since  then  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  in  1884  only  7  per  cent  of  all 
city  offices  were  filled  by  competitive  exam- 
ination; in  1889,  49  per  cent;  in  1894,  75  per 
cent;  in  1900,  84  per  cent;  and  in  1906,  87  per 
cent. 

In  1894  a  subcommittee  of  this  association 
oiganiced  the  Good  Government  Club,  which  had 


a  useful  existence  of  six  jrears.  Three  years  af- 
ter this  ceased  to  exist,  there  arose,  as  an  entirely 
separate  and  new  movement,  the  present  Munic- 
ipal League.  This  organization  is  energetic  and 
fearless,  and  has  attained  a  large  measure  of 
success.  This  is  due,  perhaps,  to  the  fact  that 
it  not  only  publishes  before  election  the  records 
of  candidates  for  office,  but  openly  and  actively 
works  for  the  best  men  and  the  best  measures. 

The  status  of  mtmicipal  ownership  in  Buffalo 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  Municipal 
Ownership  League  has  been  lost  to  sight  and 
hearing.  The  only  experiment  in  this  direction 
is  the  water-works,  and  there  is  small  sentiment 
for  anything  further.  Indeed  there  is  lacking 
that  very  public  consciousness  which  it  is 
claimed  municipal  ownership  develops.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  failure  of  the  public  to  agree 
on  a  site  for  the  much-needed  union  station,  a 
perennial  subject  of  public  discussion.  The  va- 
rious reform  organizations  of  the  city  are  able 
to  inspire  strtuig  support,  however,  and  though, 
as  in  most  citi^«^  this  is  from  a  limited  number 
of  social  servants,  yet  the  city  as  a  whole  has 
waked  to  tmited  action,  as  at  the  time  of  the 
Pan-American  Exposition ;  and  it  is  through  such 
organizations  and  special  efforts  that  a  public 
consciousness  is  developed.  The  cityis  divided 
by  Main  Street  into  the  East  and  West  sides, 
and  it  would  take  a  strong  body  to  fuse  these, 
and  other  factions,  as  it  would  to  free  the  city 
from  the  grasp  of  the  railroads.  The  organiza- 
tion best  fitted  to  fulfil  this  function  is  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  there  are  already 
indications  that  this  competent  body  is  waking 
to  its  opportunities  and  responsibility. 

An  important  step  for  the  future  of  progressive, 
united  public  opinion  in  Buffalo  has  been  taken 
within  the  year  in  the  organization  of  the  Civic 
Conference.  The  following  business  and  social 
reform  associations  are  affiliated  with  this  con- 
ference and  meet  monthly  for  the  discussion  of 
problems  affecting  the  common  welfare:  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Manufacturers'  Club,  Black 
Rock  Manufacturers'  Association,  Society  for 
Beautifying  Buffalo,  North  Buffalo  Business  Men's 
Association,  Builders'  Exchange,  West  Side  Busi- 
ness Men's  Association,  Municipal  League,  East 
Buffalo  Business  Men's  Association,  Buffalo 
Credit  Men's  Association,  Retail  Grocers'  Asso- 
ciation, Charity  Organization  Society,  Referen- 
dum League,  Mutual  Progressive  Association  of 
Walden  Avenue,  North  East  Buffalo  Business 
Men  and  Citizens'  Association,  South  Buffalo 
Citizens'  Association. 

Three  fourths  of  the  population  of  Buffalo  are 
foreigners,  largely  Germans,  Italians,  Poles.  A 
splendid  system  of  schools,  a  re- 
Condltiau  "arkable  public  library,  good  tene- 
ment  laws,  well  enforced,  progressive 
labor  laws,  also  enforced,  and  a 
strong  Board  of  Health  have  prevented  condi- 
tions of  life  and  work  from  reacning  the  unman- 
ageable stage  of  larger  cities.  The  death-rate 
(14.14  per  thousand)  is  phenomenally  low.  There 
are  but  few  large  tenements,  and  the  houses  are 
detached  and  present  throughout  the  city  an 
appearance  of  comfort,  thrift,  and  pleasantness 
unsurpassed  by  any  city  in  this  country.  At  the 
same  time  there  are  communities  sprung  up 
about  some  of  the  large  industries — one,  espe- 
cially, just  outside  the  city  line — which  present 
conditions  that  cry  for  betterment.  The  citv 
has  made  a  beginning,  with  two  public-bath 
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stations,  six  playgrounds,  and  various  parks,  to 
meet  the  growing  population  in  the  crowded 
quarters,  but  it  is  only  a  beginning.  The  system 
of  parks,  most  of  them  out  from  the  crowded 
districts,  is  extensive  and  beautiful,  though  not 
yet  completed.  It  includes  a  zoolop^ical  garden, 
a  botanical  garden,  ponds  for  boatmg  and  ska- 
ting, and  a  wading  pool.  In  one  park  is  situated 
the  Albright  Art  Gallery,  perhaps  the  most  b^u- 
tiful  in  the  country,  and  near  it  the  Historical 
Building.  At  both  of  these  buildings  frequent 
public  lectures  are  offered,  and  are  well  attended, 
as  are  those  of  the  Natural  History  Society. 

The  Buffalo  Public  Library  deserves  special 
mention,  for  hardly  a  library  m  the  country  has 
a  circulation  so  wide  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation. Its  elaborate  system  of  school  libraries 
is  also  remarkable. 

Another  institution  common  to  all  cities  but 
beyond  the  ordinary  here  is  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  The  main  building  is  one 
of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  and  is 
used  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  a  strong  in- 
fluence in  the  community. 

Two  young  but  active  organizations  for  social 
reform  are  the  Consumers'  League  and  the  City 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  mentioned  to- 
gether because  they  are  both  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  women.  The  former  is  especially 
effective  in  enforcing  the  child  labor  laws;  and 
the  latter  has  taken  up  the  cause  of  children  in 
the  matter  of  school  lunches  and  medical  exam- 
ination. 

The  Society  for  Beautifying  Buffalo,  now  in 
its  sixth  year,  has  accomplished  something,  and 
is  on  the  way  to  become  a  strong  organization 
for  making  Buffalo  a  beautiful  and  healthful 
community.  Its  committees  are  on  Sculpture 
and  Monuments,  Playg^roimds,  Home  Cultiva- 
tion of  Flowers,  Abatement  of  Smoke  Nuisance, 
Forestry,  Architecture,  Removal  of  Overhead 
Wires,  Billboards  and  Sims. 

"The  labor-unions  in  Buffalo  are  not  strong. 
There  are  174  local  unions  with  a  membership 
of  29,500,  a  gain  of  4.2  per  cent  over  a  year  ago. 
There  nave  been  no  distinguished  leaders,  and 
no  great  battles  to  enlist  working  men.  They 
have  had  a  steady  growth,  following  rather  than 
leading  the  general  development  of  organized 
labor,  but  their  influence  in  the  city  to-day  is 
not  profound.  The  strongest  organizations  are 
to  be  found  in  the  building  trades  and  railroads. 
Progress,  the  official  organ,  has  a  circulation  of 
40,000,  and  does  much  in  the  way  of  education 
concerning  social-reform  movements. 

Socialism  in  Buffalo  is  a  wavering  light. 
There  are  the  usual  two  parties,  the  Labor  Social- 
ists being  the  more  active,  but  either  going  little 
beyond  weekly  discussion. 

Buffalo  is  on  the  eve  of  an  important  political 
event  in  the  shape  of  a  new  city  charter.  It  was 
prepared  in  skeleton  form  by  an  eminently  fit 
commission  and  has  the  backing  of  most  intelli- 
gent citizens.  It  provides  for  the  election  bv 
the  people  of  but  two  of  the  administrative  of- 
ficiate, the  mayor  and  controller,  all  others  to 
be  appointed,  and  for  the  establishment  of  but 
one  house  in  place  of  the  present  Board  of  Al- 
dermen and  Council.  It  is  believed  that  this 
will  center  the  attention  of  voters  upon  the  vital 
points,  and  focus  responsibility.  It  should  do 
much  to  rid  Buffalo  of  the  inefficiency  and  petty 
graft  that  still  persist  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  balance  of  power  is  held  by  the  independent 


voters.     Headquarters  of  some  of  the  civic  soci- 
eties in  Buffalo: 

Central  Labor  Union,  37  East  Huron  Street. 

Chamber  of  Commerce,  Chamber  of  CommerxM  Bu&diog. 

Charity  Organization  Society,  19  West  Tupper  Street. 

City  Federation  of  Women's  Clube,  485  Auburn  Avenue. 

Civic  Conference.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Civil  Service  Reform  Association,  19  West  Tupper  Street. 

Consumen'  League,  404  Seneca  Street. 

Corrupt  Practices  Soaety,  Fred  Gtatwick,  Ellicott  Square. 

Municipal  League,  Ellicott  Sqtiare. 

Neighborhood  House,  79  Goodell  Street. 

Referendum  League,  Louis  Stockton,  Erie  County  Bank 
Building. 

Society  for  Beautifying  Buffalo,  37  Allen  Street. 

Social  Labor  Party,  19  West  Uohawk. 

Wataon  House,  98a  Babcock  Street. 

Welcome  Hall,  404  Seneca  Street. 

Westminster  House,  424  Adams  Street. 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  86  Delaware 
Avenue. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  4;  West  Mohawk  Street. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  29  West  Mohawk 
Street. 

John  R.  Howard,  Jr. 

BXTELDnrG  ASSOCIATIONS:  Cooperative  or- 
pfanizations,  created  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing wage-earners  and  others  in  the  systematic 
saving  of  small  sums  by  making  periodic  pay- 
ments on  stock ;  and  of  utilizing  such  accumulated 
sums  in  making  advancements  or  loans  to  their 
members  with  a  view  to  assisting  them  in  buying 
or  building  homes.  As  commonlv  applied,  the 
term  "building  association"  includes  building 
and  loan  associations,  mutual  loan  associations, 
savings-fund  and  loan  associations,  cooperative 
banks,  cooperative  savings  and  building-loan 
associations,  and  homestead  associations,  all  of 
which  have  the  same  general  features.  They 
derive  their  rights  and  powers  from  the  statutes 
of  the  different  states  in  which  they  are  org[anized, 
and  while  their  general  purposes  and  aims  are 
substantially  the  same,  they  differ  widely  in  de- 
tails of  management  and  methods  of  operation. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  building  asso- 
ciations is  a  matter  of  some  doubt,  altho  it  is 
known  that  they  existed  and  flourished  several 
hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era.  John 
Henry  Gray,  in  his  work  on  the  "Laws,  Manners, 
and  Customs  of  the  People  of  China,"  pves  an 
interesting  account  of  how  these  societies  were 
first  established  by  Pong  Koong,  a  man  of  great 
wealth  during  the  Hon  dynasty.  They  were 
recognized  institutions  of  that  coimtry  as  early 
as  the  year  200  B.C.,  having  some  of  the  promi- 
nent features  of  later  building  and  loan  associa- 
tions, such  as  the  payment  of  dues  and  interest  at 
stated  periods,  competitive  bidding  for  loans,  re- 
payment of  loans  in  instalments,  a 


«j^^      system  of  fines  for  non-payment,  and 
.J^fc^,,   an  equal  division  of  profits.    In  Eng- 
inrntitr^    1*"<^  such  societies  existed  as  early  as 
..^mwMwwj      1^^^    ("Johnson's   Universal  Cyclo- 
paedia  ),  and  "building  clubs"  were 
known  in  Birmingham  in  1795.    The  first  asso- 
ciation concerning  which  there   is  definite    in- 
formation   is   the    Greenwich    Union    Building 
Association,  established  in  1809,  and  mentioned 
in  "East's  English  Reports"  (Pratt  vs.  Hutch- 
inson,  1$    East,  p.    511).      In   Scotland,    such 
associations  were  organized  by  the  Earl  of  Sel- 
kirk in  18 1 5.     The  first  buildiing  association  in 
the  United  States  was  The  Oxford  Provident 
Building    Association    of    Philadelphia    County, 
organized  Jan.  3,  18^1,  at  Frankfort,  Pa.,  now 
within  the  corporate  hmits  of  Philadelphia.     The 
constitution  and  by-laws  provided  for  a  payment 
of  $5  for  membership  fee,  and  a  monthly  payment 
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of  $3  per  share.  A  loan  of  $500  per  share  was 
auUionzed  to  the  stockholders  offering  in  writing 
the  highest  premium.  No  member  could  hold 
more  than  five  shares;  and  at  the  semiannual 
elections  each  member  was  entitled  to  one  vote 
for  each  share  of  stock  held.  The  association  was 
to  continue  until  every  member  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  purchasing  a  dwelling-house,  after 
which  the  assets  were  to  be  divided.  A  fine  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  share  for  failure  to  pay  the 
monthly  dues  was  provided,  as  well  as  a  fine  of 
twenty-five  cents  for  appearing  intoxicated  at  a 
meeting.  The  Oxford  Provident  matured  in  ten 
years,  and  a  second  association,  bearing  the  same 
name,  was  organized  Jan.  ^o,  1841 ;  this  matured 
in  March,  1852,  and  was  followed  by  a  third  asso- 
ciation, likewise  bearing  the  same  name. 

Prom  Pennsylvania  the  cooperative  movement 
spread  with  wonderful  rapidity,  until  now  there  is 
scarcely  a  state  in  the  Union  in  which  building 
and  loan  associations  are  not  operating.  Asso- 
ciations were  organized  in  other  states  as  follows: 
Maryland,  1843;  New  Jersey,  1847;  Illinois,  1849; 
New  York,  1851;  Irfassachusetts,  1852;  Ohio, 
1857;  Georgia,  1866;  Texas,  1867;  Kansas,  1868; 
Minnesota  and  Arkansas,  1869;  North  Carolina 
and  Iowa,  1870;  Louisiana  and  Tennessee,  1873. 

The  fundamental  principles  underlying  these 
associations  may  be  stated  as  well  given  by  Tudge 
Seymour  Dexter,  in  an  address  c^Iivered  before 
the  United  States  League  of  Building  and  Loan 
Associations,  at  Put-in-Bay,  1902: 

PistT:  The  bed-rock  foundation  principle  of  the  niccessful 
building  and  loan  association  movement  in  America  is  direct 
fotancial  cooperation  by  men  of  comparatively  limited  finan- 
da]  Tcsottrces  in  the  matter  of  buildin^t  and  owning  homes. 

Sbcond:  The  next  important  principle  in  the  superstruo- 

toxe  to  be  reared  on  this  bed-rock  f  ounoation  principle,  is  the 

payment  by  these  men  into  a  common  fund, 

in  regular  periodic  payments,  the  sum  of  which 

[  they  have  severally  agreed  to  pay;  to  the  end 


PHmdnlea     ^^^  ^^  svaa  total  of  such  periodic  payments 

znnoipiM  ^,^  amount  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  be  used  ad- 
vantageously by  some  one  contributing  to  the 
common  fund,  in  building  or  buying  a  home, 
and  for  the  use  of  which  he  pays  interest  into  the  common 
fund  and  gives  a  satisfactory  security  for  the  accumulated 
fund  thus  received,  and  in  addition  to  the  interest  continues 
to  pay  his  regular  iieriodic  payments,  which  are  accumulating 
to  pay  back  the  sum  he  has  received,  and  if  continued  long 
enough  will  equal  and  cancel  such  amount. 

Third:  Tbiit  the  necessary  machinery  may  be  set  in 
motion  to  easily,  eoooomically,  and  safely  put  these  prin- 
ciples into  operation,  the  men  proposing  to  contribute  such 
regular  periodic  payments  unite  to  form  an  association,  under 
the  laws  of  the  state  in  which  they  reside,  that  they  may  have 
corponte  iiowen,  elect  from  their  own  numbor  ofiicer* 
executive,  as  a  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and 
treasurer,  and  a  board  of  directors,  and  of  this  board  the 
executive  officers  are  tx-offlcio  members — these  officers  to 
be  elected  annually. 

In  the  association  the  amount  of  each  periodic  payment 
which  each  is  to  make  is  represented  by  shares,  and  those 
contributing  to  the  common  treasury  are  known  as  share- 
b<dden. 

FoVKTB:  The  fundamental  principles  of  this  association 
are: 

The  shareholders  are  localized;  they  reside  chiefly  in  the 
village  or  dty  where  the  association  is  located. 

AU  the  meetings  of  its  board  of  directors  are  open  and  may 
be  attended  by  any  shareholder. 

Loans  from  the  common  fund  are  made  only  to  its  own 
shareholders,  and  if  a  person  wishes  to  barrow  who  is  not  ■ 
sbarebotder,  he  must  unite  with  the  association  and  became 
a  shanbolder  before  he  can  become  a  borrower. 

Every  abaieholder  who  can  give  satisfactory  security  is 
equally  entitled  to  barrow  the  funds  of  the  association. 

The  loaning  of  its  funds  is  made  at  periodic  times,  fixt  by  the 
association,  of  which  every  shareholder  has  due  notice,  at  an 
open  meeting;  and  in  the  event  two  or  more  shareholders  want 
to  borrow  the  same  money,  the  right  of  priority  to  a  loan  is 
settled  by  an  open  bidding  for  such  right  of  priority,  any  sum 
bid  above  regular  periodic  interest  inuring  to  the  benefit  of 
the  common  treasury,  and  through  it  to  all  shareholders  alike. 

A  premium  is  not  a  fundamental  principle  in  the  building 
and  loan  association  scheme,  except  to  settle  right  of  priority 
to  a  loan  when  two  or  more  shareholders,  having  each  satis- 


factory security  to  offer,  want  to  borrow  the  same  money  at 
the  same  time, 

A  system  of  fines  for  default  in  payment  of  dues  or  interest 
at  or  before  the  perio<lic  time  fixt  for  such  payment,  such  fine 
not  being  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  to  the  treasury, 
but  as  a  penalty  for  tardiness,  to  stimulate  shareholders  to 
prompt  payment  and  the  formation  of  the  habit  of  prompt 
payment  of  an  obligation  at  or  befcra  the  time  it  is  due. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  except  the  secretary  and  treasurer, 
rendering  their  services  to  the  association  without  receiving 
pay  for  such  services. 

No  agents  paid  a  commission  or  other  specific  sum  for  se- 
curing new  shareholders  to  join  the  association. 

Mutuality  in  the  mode  of  distributing  profiu,  so  that  every 
dollar  paid  into  the  common  treasury  in  the  form  ot  dues,  in- 
terest, or  other  incidental  income,  shares  equally. 

That  when  a  free  shareholder  witbdtaws  his  shares  and 
receives  his  accumulations,  he  shall  be  obliged  to  leave  a  cer- 
tain percentage  of  the  profits  credited  to  his  shares,  which 
reverts  to  the  association,  that  percenta^  being  large  enough 
to  insure  a^inst  loss  upon  the  loans  in  which  his  accumulations 
have  been  invested. 

The  building  and  loan  association  is  practically 
a  cooperative  savings-bank.  It  differs  from  the 
ordinary  savings-bank  mainly  in  its  methods  of 
receiving  deposits  and  lending  money.  Its  chief 
advantage  for  the  people  over  the  ordinary  sav- 
ings institution  is  that  its  funds  are  used  by  the 
members  themselves  to  advance  their  own  mter- 
ests,  while  the  funds  deposited  by  wage-earners 
in  the  old  line  savings-banks  are  largely  borrowed 
by  business  men  and  corporations,  and  tised  to 
advance  the  interests  of  capital.  Another  point 
in  favor  of  the  building  and  loan  association  is  in 
the  fact  that  every  member  has  a  voice  and  vote 
in  the  management  of  it,  and  shares  in  the  total 
profits.  Every  member  is  a  stockholder,  and 
therefore  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  subject 
also  to  all  the  liabilities  of  a  stockholder. 

There  are  three  forms  of  these  associations:  (i)  The  origi- 
nal, known  as  "terminating,"  now  no  longer  in  use;    (s)  the 
serial;   and  (1)  the  permanent.     In  the  terminating  associ- 
ation all  members  were  supposed  to  commence  their  payments 
at  the  beginning  of  the  association:  but  when 
stock  was  issued  subsequently,  the  member 
TanatiM     was  required  to  pay  back  dues  equal  to  the 
payments  made  by  members  who  started  with 
the  sssociation,  and  usually  in  addition  a  bonus 
to  make  the  new  shares  equal  in  value  to  those  of  his  fellow 
members.     There  was  no  distribution  of  profits.     The  earn- 
ings were  kept  intact  until  the  association  was  ready  to  close 
its  business,  when  they  were  divided  pro  rata  to  all  share- 
holders.    All  stock  being  of  equal  value,  the  life  of  the  associ- 
ation was  limited  to  the  time  reouired  to  mature  the  par 
value  of  the  shares;  when  the  non-Dorrower  received  the  full 
value  of  his  stock,  the  mortgage  of  the  borrower  was  canceled, 
and  the  affairs  of  the  association  wound  up. 

The  serial  association  was  the  first  attempt  to  remedy  the 
defects  of  the  terminating  society.  Under  this  plan  members 
idn  the  association  in  series,  which  are  issued  at  regular  in- 
tervals of  usually  three  or  six  months.  Bach  aeries  is  prac- 
tically a  terminating  association,  except  that  the  earmngs, 
instead  of  being  kept  intact,  are  distributed  at  regular  in- 
tervals before  the  opening  of  a  new  series,  and  the  principles 
of  copartnership  applied  in  the  distribution  of  profits.  Each 
series  of  shares  runs  independently  of  the  other  and  matures 
separately,  the  values  of  the  shares  in  the  same  series  being 
kept  equal.  New  members  are  required  to  pay  back  dues 
only  to  the  date  of  issue  of  the  last  series.  This  plan  obviates 
the  objection  of  a  liquidation  of  the  association  every  ten  or 
twelve  years.  Each  series  is  matured  whenever  the  monthly 
or  weekly  dues,  together  with  the  distributed  earnings, 
equal  the  face  value  <A  the  shares.  New  series  being  regularly 
issued,  the  association  itself  becomes  perpetual.  When  a 
person  enters  the  membership  of  a  serial  association  he  pays 
a  membership  fee,  and  subscribes  for  one  or  more  shares  of 
stock  on  which  he  agrees  to  make  a  monthly  or  weekly  pay- 
ment of  fifty  cents  or  one  dollar  per  share  until  maturity 
of  the  series  or  withdrawal  before  then.  Should  he  fail  to 
pay  his  monthly  or  weekly  instalment  or  dues  within  the 
required  time,  he  is  called  upon  to  pay  a  fine  into  the  treasury 
of  the  association.  Should  he  at  any  time  transfer  his  shares 
of  stock  to  another  person,  payment  of  a  fee  is  required  for 
making  the  transfer  on  the  books  of  the  association. 

The  permanent  association  differs  from  the  serial  associa- 
tion in  that  a  person  may  become  a  member  of  it  at  any  time 
without  paying  back  dues.  In  a  permanent  association  the 
profits  are  divided  annually  or  semiannually  among  the 
members,  and  credited  to  their  respective  accounts.  The 
shares  of  each  member  are  dealt  with  separately  in  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  association.     A  person  may  withdraw  from 
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eitbar  a  aoial  or  a  pemiaiient  aaaodation  at  any  time  with  a 
sfaan  of  the  accumulated  profits.  In  a  aerial  aaaodation  the 
percenta^  of  profit  tliat  may  be  taken  out  by  a  withdrawing 
member  la  generally  fixt  by  the  rule*  of  tlie  aaaodation  at  a 
lower  rate  than  is  awarded  the  member  who  atays  in  the 
aaaociation  until  the  aeriea  matures.  This  is  done  to  insure 
the  partidpation  of  the  withdrawing  member  in  any  possible 
and  unforeseen  losses  tbiat  may  befall  the  association.  In 
permanent  associations  the  withdrawing  member  usually  is 
entitled  to  receive  tlie  actual  dividends  declared  to  ina  shares, 
provision  for  tlw  payment  of  any  losses  being  made  by  setting 
aside  a  portion  of  the  profita  at  each  periodical  diatribution 
to  a  contingent  fund  from  which  all  losses  are  paid.  In 
some  states  both  serial  and  iiermanent  associations  are  re- 
quired to  set  aside  to  such  a  fund  a  certain  percentage  al  their 
profits  before  distribution,  to  instire  the  equal  partidpation 
of  all  members  in  tlw  losses  of  the  assodation.  Originally, 
in  the  permanent  associations,  all  the  stock  issued  was  paia 
for  in  weekly  or  monthly  instalments  of  dues.  Lat«,  what 
is  now  known  as  "paid-up  stock"  was  also  issued.  The  full 
face  value  of  this  stock  is  paid  for  at  one  time  and  the  member 
receivea  thereon  regular  semiannual  or  annual  dividends  in 
cash.  With  these  exceptions  paid-np  stock  is  practically  the 
same  as  running  stock,  and  shares  the  same  rights  and 
liabilities.  It  is  not  issued  at  all  times,  but  only  when  the 
assodation  can  profitably  loan  the  money;  and  it  may  be 
called  in  and  p«d  off  if  the  aaaociation  has  no  use  for  the 
funds.  The  member  has  the  right  to  withdraw  it  at  any  time, 
just  as  running  stock.  Paid-up  stock  is  of  great  advantage 
to  associations  in  that  it  furnishes  and  makes  available  for 
loaning  purposes  larger  amounts  of  money  than  can  be 
accumulated  from  instalment  stock. 

In  a  building  and  loan  association  a  member 
subscribes  for  one  or  more  shares  of  stock,  on 
which  he  pays  a  certain  weekly  or  monthly 
amount,  denominated  "dues,"  till  the  aggregate 
stun  paid  in,  plus  the  dividends  credited,  amounts 
to  the  face  value  of  the  stock;  when  the  member 
is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  association  in  cash 
the  face  value  of  the  shares  held.  The  difference 
between  a  stockholder  in  a  building  association 
and  a  stockholder  in  an  ordinary  corporation,  is 
that  in  a  corporation  the  stockholder 
tisually  pays  the  full  value  of  the 
Katliods  and  ^'•°*^''  upon  acquiring  it ;  while  in  a 
mtmraMmir.  building  association  the  member, 
j^  by    small    payments    and    dividend 

accretions,  matures  the  face  value  of 
the  shares.  The  funds  of  a  building 
and  loan  association  are  made  up  of  membership 
fees,  dues  payments,  and  moneys  received  from 
sale  of  stock,  interest  on  loans,  premiums  for 
priority  of  loans,  fines  for  non-payment  of  dues, 
and  fees  for  transferring  stock.  The  income  of 
the  association  is  augmented  by  low  expenses, 
the  officers  (except  the  secretary,  treastirer,  and 
attorney)  usually  serving  without  pay. 

When  a  member  desires  to  buy  or  build  a  home, 
he  endeavors  to  borrow  from  the  association  as 
much  as  he  may  require  for  the  purpose,  by  ob- 
taining an  advancement  of  the  par  value  of  his 
shares.  He  applies  to  the  association  when  it 
has  money  to  loan;  and  if  he  offers  a  higher 
premium  for  the  use  of  the  money  than  any  other 
member,  the  loan  is  awarded  him.  On  securing 
the  right  to  the  use  of  the  money,  he  designates 
bis  proposed  real  estate  security;  and  when  the 
title  hais  been  approved  by  the  association's  at- 
torney and  the  security  found  ample  "by  the 
association's  appraisers,  being  usually  required 
to  be  one  third  more  in  value  than  the  loan 
applied  for,  the  money  is  advanced  him,  and  he 
gives  the  association  a  mortgage  on  the  property 
tor  the  amount.  He  also  assigns  his  stock  to  the 
association  and  agrees  to  keep  up  his  required 
payments  thereon.  After  securing  the  loan,  the 
borrower  also  pays  to  the  association,  in  addition 
to  his  regular  dues,  premitim  and  interest  on  the 
loan.  When  the  face  value  of  the  borrower's 
stock  is  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  money 
loaned  him,  the  association  applies  the  stock  to 


the  payment  of  the  mortgage,  and  the  member 
has  his  canceled  mortgage  returned  to  him.  The 
borrower  is  not,  however,  required  to  continue 
his  loan  until  maturity.  Should  he  desire  to  pay 
it  off  sooner,  he  can  at  any  time  have  the  value  of 
his  shares  applied  to  the  cancelation  of  the  loan; 
and  by  paying  in  one  sum  the  balance  still  due, 
he  can  have  his  mortgage  canceled.  In  case  of 
default  in  payments  for  a  stipulated  time,  usually 
provided  in  the  by-laws,  the  entire  loan  becomes 
due  and  payable,  and  the  association  then  has  the 
right  to  recover  for  balance  due  on  the  loan  by 
foreclosure  of  the  mortgaged  premises. 

The  premium  referred  to  is  a  payment  over  and 
above  mterest,  intended  as  a  bonus  for  the  right 
of  priority  in  securing  a  loan,  the  borrower  agree- 
ing to  pay  a  stipulated  sum  as  compensation  for 
the  present  use  of  the  money  advanced  him.  The 
original  form  was  known  as  the  "gross  premium 
pUm,"  in  which  the  premium  bid  was  deducted 
trom  the  loan,  the  borrower  receiving  the  dif- 
ference in  cash,  altho  required  to  pay  interest  on 
the  face  value  of  the  shares  loaned  until  the  full 
face  value  of  the  shares  was  matured.  The  "net 
plan,"  which  was  the  next  form,  was  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  gross  plan,  the  borrower  being  re- 
quired to  pay  interest  only  on  the  net  amount  of 
money  received  as  a  loan,  the  premium  being 
deducted  in  advance  as  under  the  gross  plan. 
Under  the  "instalment  plan,"  which  became  the 
most  popular  form,  the  borrower  receives  the  full 
face  value  of  his  shares,  and  agrees  to  pay  a  cer- 
tain number  of  equal  monthly  or  weekly  pay- 
ments as  premium,  usually  a  certain  number  of 
cents  per  share,  which  pajrments  are  continued 
during  the  term  of  the  loan.  The  premium  is, 
however,  coming  in  to  disuse  in  the  evolution  of 
the  building  association  scheme,  mainly  because 
interest  rates  have  declined ;  and  where  interest 
rates  are  within  the  legal  limit,  loans  are  usually 
made  at  a  straight  interest  rate  without  a  pre- 
mium, the  right  of  precedence  to  a  loan  being 
determined  by  the  txjard  of  directors,  either  ac- 
cording to  the  order  in  which  the  applications 
were  filed,  or  according  to  the  security  offered. 

Building  and  loan  associations  have  long  been 
recognized  as  exerting  a  most  beneficial  influence 
upon  the  community,  so  that  the  states,  and  even 
the  national  government,  have  accorded  than 
exemptions  from  many  forms  of  taxation.  Thus, 
under  the  War  Revenue  Act,  building  a.ssocia- 
tions  which  made  loans  only  to  their  members 
were  exempt  from  stamp  taxes  on  all  documents 
executed  by  them,  except  checks  and  drafts.  In 
most  states  they  are  exempt  from  the  usury  laws. 
There  are  also  exemptions  from  taxation  on  shares 
of  stock,  on  mortgages,  and  on  securities.  These 
special  favors  and  privileges  are  accorded  these 
associations  on  the  theory  that  they  promote 
thrift,  encourage  home-owning,  and  thereby  in- 
crease the  amount  of  taxable  property,  so  that 
the  state  can  well  afford  to  grant  them  these  spe- 
cial rights. 

The  first  reliable  statistics  concerning  the  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  of  the  United  States  are 
contained  in  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  published  in  1893. 
There  were  at  that  time  5,598  local  and  240  na- 
tional associations,  a  total  of  5,838. 

BtatlitiM  "^^^  total  assets  of  the  locals  were 
•473.137.454;  of  the  nationals,  $55,- 
715,431;  a  total  of  $528,852,885.  Of 
the  5,838  associations  in  the  country,  5,796  re- 
ported the  total  shareholders  and  4,269  reported 
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the  number  of  male  and  female  shareholders. 
The  total  ntunber  of  shareholders  was  1,745,795, 
an  average  of  301.3  shareholders  to  each  associa- 
tion. The  number  reported  according  to  sex  was 
1,997,449,  of  whom  919,614  were  males  and 
307,898  females;  5,776  associations  reported 
456,004  borrowers,  an  average  of  78.9  borrowers 
to  each  association;  4,444  associations  reported 
the  number  of  homes  acquired  by  their  borrowing 
shareholders  as  being  314,775.  In  4,433  associa- 
tions reporting,  98,459  Duildings  other  than 
homes  have  been  secured.  The  total  ntmiber  of 
mortgages  foreclosed  was  reported  by  5,440  asso- 
ciations as  8,409,  having  a  value  of  $12,317,126, 
the  loss  on  such  foreclosures  being  $449,599.  The 
department  also  undertook  to  ascertain  mcts  as 
to  the  kind  of  people  who  patronize  building 
and  loan  associations,  to  learn  if  the  original  pur- 
pose of  these  associations,  which  is  to  enable 
persons  of  small  means  to  secure  homes  for  them- 
selves and  to  save  their  earnings,  had  been 
preserved.  It  was  impossible  to  learn  the  occupa- 
tions of  all  the  shareholders  in  all  such  associa- 
tions ;  but  it  was  learned  that  in  009  local  associa- 
tions, reporting  159,223  shareholders,  111,383,  or 
69.96  per  cent,  were  practically  working  people. 
In  19  national  associations,  reporting  15,^47 
shareholders,  8,403,  or54.o6  per  cent,  belong^  to 
the  working  class.  The  department  therefore 
concludes  that  "these  figures  show  conclusively 
that  the  building  and  loan  associations  of  the 
country  are  being  used  by  the  classes  for  which 
they  were  originally  established." 

In  November,  1904,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  issued  a  bulletin  (No.  55)  on 
"  Buildine  and  Loan  Associations  of  the  tmited 
States,"  m  which  is  considered  very  fully  the 
origin  and  growth  of  these  associations,  their 
fundamental  principles,  plans  of  issuing  shares 
and  making  loans,  treatment  of  distribution  of 
profits,  withdrawal  plans,  etc.    The  report  says: 

Some  otimats  at  the  gnat  financial  importanoe  of  then 
imtitntioos  may  be  gained  by  an  inspection  of  the  following 
table,  which  shom  the  aiKt*  of  building  and  loan  anociationi 
for  each  year  fram  1893  to  1903,  inclusive.  The  figures  in 
this  table  have  been  compiled  bom  the  reports  at  the  various 
states  eaerdaing  supervisioo  over  these  asaodations,  and  have 
been  estimated  from  the  remainder  of  the  country.  These 
asMts  consist  chiefly  of  loans  secured  by  real  estate  owned  by 
members  of  the  asaodations,  altho  a  certain  proportion  con- 
sists of  loans  on  other  coDateial,  cash  on  haad,  real  estate, 
and  property  owned  by  the  associations,  etc. 

Reference  to  the  total  of  this  table  shows  that  in  the  year 
°  it93  the  assets  at  these  institutions  had  reached  the  enot^ 
mous  figure  at  ts>8,8sa,885.  As  was  observed  in  the  report 
which  covered  the  year  1893 — 

A  business  represented  by  this  great  sum,  conducted  quietly 
with  little  or  no  advertising,  and  without  the  expenenoed 
banker  in  chaige,  shows  that  the  common  people,  in  their  own 
ways,  are  quite  competent  to  talis  care  of  their  savings,  es- 
pedauy  when  it  is  known  that  but  thirty-five  of  the  associa- 
tions now  in  existence  (1893)  showed  a  net  loes  at  the  end  of 
their  last  fiscal  year  and  that  this  loss  amounted  to  only 
S>3>33>.'o. 

In  1894  the  assets  had  increased  by  74  millions  of  doUan  to 
a  total  of  neatly  603  millions;  in  189s  they  had  increased  by  sa 
milUoas  to  neauly  6as  milUons;  in  1896  an  increase  of  17  mil- 


Boos  brought  the  total  np  to  nearly  652  milHons;  while  in  1897 
the  year  in  which  the  greatest  assets  are  shown,  an  increase  of 
13  millions  of  dollan  noa^t  the  total  up  to  nearly  665  mil- 


fioos.  bming  the  ftdkrwing  four  yean,  1898  to  toei,  the 
aaets  of  these  institutions  had  decreased  by  59  miiHons  of 
dollan,  a  relatively  small  amount,  bringing  the  total  down  to 
approximately  606  millions,  but  in  x^a  an  increase  of  near- 
ly 4  millions  is  shown — the  asaets  for  tlus  year  being  8609,509,- 
«m6.  or  over  80  millions  more  than  the  assets  shown  for  1893, 
the  fint  year  of  the  decade,  by  the  report  of  the  Department  of 
Labor.  In  <90j  there  was  a  consldersble  decrease  in  the  total 
aaets,  due  to  the  failnre  of  a  kirn  company  in  New  York  and 
to  the  &ct  that  seven!  lara*  baflding  and  loan  assodatioos  in 
Ohio  were  organised  into  tnist  companies. 

Conidcring  the  figures  shosm  for  1903  for  the  vanoos 
States,  it  is  seen  that  Pennsylvania  nnks  fint  with  1,196 
iMiiliilliiiis.  having  BSaeU  of  nearly  1 18  minions  of  dollan. 
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The  following  table  has  been  compiled  from 
the  annual  reports  of  the  various  state  depart- 
ments having  supervision  of  building  and  loan 
associations,  and  gives  their  present  status.  The 
figures  for  "Other  States"  are  estimated: 


labor-unions,  which  in  recent  years  have  had 
especial  attention  drawn  to  them,  because  of  a. 
considerable  number  of  large  and  unusually  com- 
plicated lockouts,  strikes,  prosecutions  of  walking 
delegates,  and  other  labor  difficulties  that  have 


Statb 


California 

Connecticut 

Illinoi* 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  DakoU.. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin 

Other  States 

Total.... 


J904 


No.  of    Hember- 
Assns.        ship 


16 
SOS 
377 
60 
43 
45 
35 
"9 
53 

SI 

"7 

60 

IS 

373 

>9C 

699 

i.>'3 

17 

55 

1.045 


S9.S48 
4.0S3 
8o,37S 
110,496 
16,500 
SS.S8S 
10,830 

8,539 

88,69. 

31,096 

5.044 

18,464 

'3.499 

5,i6a 

1.7,989 

I0S,49> 

1.070 

3.0,.  1 5 

I<9.459 

4,590 

10.861 

>95.o8s 


5.331     1.679,9.. 


Assets 


$.1,306,04. 

14. 

3.7  ".383 

»3 

40,975.601 

SOS 

.9.988,987 

357 

4.700,000 

60 

5,803.300 

47 

7.4.3.968 

46 

3.097. »37 

35 

35.614.047 

130 

11,410,575 

S3 

.,364,604 

.1 

7,783,018 

"5 

6,a  17.350 

60 

1.7.8,275 

16 

56,89.,!. . 
41,883,84s 

386 

.7. 

696.337 

7 

io.,578,67o 

674 

1.3,448,958 

i.«57 

*^,978,ai3 

18 

4.0.1,485 

54 

104.171,400 

1.048 

618,795.414 


1905 


No.  of 
Assns. 


Member- 
ship 


55.055 

3.016 

83.4.5 

106,779 

16.550 

.5.547 

.3,030 

8,694 

95.S87 

3.  .016 

5.044 

17.700 

.8.999 

5..80 

1.8,984 

108,519 

I.4SO 

.99,904 

3»9.85. 

4.433 

11.800 

.96,157 


5,336    i,6S6,6il 


Assets 


t3.,SB6.87 1 

1.446,53s 

4.,897.366 

3 1.07s.  1 39 

4.746.6.7 

6.475.166 

8,1.6, .54 

3.I9».473 

38,7.S.o8» 

13,1.1,3.5 

*  3.364,604 

7.580,60s 

7,369.397 

1.799.363 

59.369.116 

4..S.7.841 

801,053 

109.741.189 

1.8.053.4.5 

s.796.34* 

4.191,605 

108,879.780 


♦646,765,047 


•  Figures  for  1905  not  being  available,  those  for  1904  are  used  as  being  approxiinately  correct. 


The  principal  periodical  in  the  United  States 
devotea  exclusively  to  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion interests  is  The  A  merican  Building  Association 
News,  published  monthly  in  Chicago  and  Cin- 
cinnati. This  is  the  official  organ  m  the  United 
States  League  of  Local  Building  and  Loan 
Associations,  and  of  a  large  ntmiber  of  the  state 
leagues.  Its  files  are  a  valuable  source  of  infor- 
mation regarding  building  associations. 

The  Umted  States  League  of  Local  Building 
and  Loan  Associations,  composed  of  representa- 
tives of  the  several  state  leagues  of  building 
associations,  was  organized  in  Chicago,  111., 
April  1$,  1892,  and  meets  annually  in  different 

Earts  of  the  United  States.  Judge  Seymour 
•exter,  of  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  was  its  founder  and 
first  president.  It  has  for  its  motto:  "The  Amer- 
ican Home:  the  Safeguard  of  American  Liber- 
ties." Its  proceedings  are  printed  yearly,  and 
form  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  hterature  on 
the  subiect. 

Building  associations  exist  also  in  Europe  in 
considerable  numbers,  tho  not  to  such  an  extent 
as  in  the  United  States.  For  information  in  re- 
gard to  them,  see  Coopbrativb  Banks. 

H.  F.  Cbllarius. 

RErsRSNCKs:  Among  publications  treatin([  of  building  and 
loan  associations,  those  deserving  special  mention  are: 
Treatist  on  Coop4raHvt  Savings  and  Loan  Associations,  by 
Seymour  Dexter,  New  York,  1889;  A  Treatist  on  Building 
Associations,  by  Charles  N.  Thompson,  Chicago,  1893;  How 
to  Managt  Building  Associations,  by  Edmund  Wrigley, 
Philadelphia,  1880;  Tht  Working  Man^s  Way  to  Wealth,  ib.; 
Building  and  Loan  Associations  in  Bulltlin  (No.  55)  of  th4 
Burtou  of  Labor  (Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor), 
Nov.,  1904:  Procttdings  of  tht  United  States  League  of  Local 
Building  and  Loan  Associations  (published  annually  since 
1893). 

BUILDING  TRADES,     UNIONS     IN-    THE: 

These  are  among  the  larger' and  more  important 


developed  in  various  cities,   and  especially  in 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

There  seem  to  be  two  reasons  why  the  building 
trades  have  had  more  labor  difficulties  than  in 
most  lines  of  industry.  The  first  is  the  large 
number  of  distinct  trades  and  crafts,  often  en- 
gaged at  the  same  time  on  the  same  building, 
each  with  its  separate  local  and  national  organiza- 
tion, any  one  of  which  is  able,  by  calling  out  its 
men,  to  embarrass  the  contractor  and  seriously 
delay  if  not  render  impossible  the  work  of  the 
other  crafts  engaged  upon  the  building.  The 
second  reason  is  that  since  in  the  United  States, 
unlike  methods  in  England  and  Europe,  the  va- 
rious processes  of  building  are  tisually  sublet  to 
subcontractors  by  the  general  contractor  who 
does  perhaps  the  masonry,  the  subcontractor, 
doing  often  only  a  few  days'  work  on  a  building, 
can  if  he  will  violate  a  trade  agreement  with  a 
union  and  yet  finish  his  job  before  the  union  can 
hold  a  meeting  and  call  a  strike,  with  the  result 
that  the  various  building  trade-unions  have  been 
compelled  to  lodge  more  authority  with  their  agents 
as  to  strikes  than  is  the  case  in  most  trades.  The 
result  of  these  two  facts,  the  number  of  distinct 
trades  involved  in  one  place  at  one  time,  and  each 
with  a  walking  delegate  entrusted  with  unusual 
power,  has  developed  situations  of  extreme  com- 
plexity and  confusion,  alike  to  employers  and  em- 
ployees. This  situation  has  led  to  more  factional 
and  jurisdictional  fights  between  crafts,  and  even 
between  rival  organizations  in  the  same  craft, 
than  in  most  trades.  Sometimes  contractors 
have  had  to  endure  vexatious  delays  while  rival 
unions  have  fought  as  to  which  should  do  a  cer- 
tain job.  The  United  Board  of  Building  Trades 
in  New  York  has  had  generally  some  70  local 
unions  represented  in  it.  The  Building  Trades 
Council  of  Chicago  represents  3  a  trades  with  some 
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30,000  members,  while  the  distinct  Building  Ma- 
terial Trades  Council  of  Chicago  has  some  43 
unions  with  33,000  members.  These  boards  and 
councils,  composed  of  the  walking  delegates  of 
these  unions,  meeting  originally  simply  to  consult 
unofficially  and  to  aid  one  another  m  getting  the 
best  conditions  for  their  unions  from  various  con- 
tractors, have  almost  invariably  developed  great 
power.  The  building  trades  represent  to  a  Targe 
extent  skilled  laborers  quickened  and  not  seldom 
demoralized  by  city  commercial  life.  A  contract- 
or wanting  a  large  number  of  skilled  men,  but 
perhaps  only  for  a  few  days,  must  get  his  men 
through  collective  bargaining.  He  cannot  take 
time  generally  to  engage  a  man  here  and  a  man 
there.  Hence  the  power  of  the  walking  delegate, 
who  has  his  men  in  hand,  a  power  probably  gen- 
crallv  used  by  the  walking  aelegate  for  the  good 
of  the  men — hence  largely  high  wages  in  the 
building  trades — but  also  a  power  admitting  of 
great  evils.  Walking  delegates  have  learned  to 
sell  their  power  usually  for  the  benefit  of  their 
unions  but  sometimes  for  their  own  pockets. 
Contractors  have  been  willing  to  pay  large  sums 
— ^many  believe  that  the  first  oners  came  from 
contractors — to  call  off  strikes.  Contractors  have 
even  been  willing  to  pay  to  have  strikes  called 
upon  rival  contractors  or  to  have  paid  emissaries 
in  the  ranks  of  the  walking  delegates.  (See 
Walking  Delegates.)  "Graft"  has  undoubt- 
edlv  largely  been  used  both  by  walking  delegates 
and  contractors. 

The  first  Board  of  Delegates  in  the  building 
trades  in  New  York  dates  from  1884,  but  had 
little  power.  By  1890,  however,  it  had  become 
strong,  till  in  1894  it  divided  into  two  hostile 
boar(&  which  in  1902  merged  in  the  United  Board 
of  Building  Trades  of  New  York,  and  it  was  hoped 
both  by  employers  and  employees  that  this  would 
end  the  confusion  of  the  building  situation. 
Corruption,  however,  soon  developedT  One  firm 
was  said  to  have  paid  $a,ooo  to  have  a  strike 
called  off. 

Sam  Parks  (see  Walking  Delegates),  busi- 
ness agent  of  the  structural  iron  workers,  de- 
veloped his  phenomenal  power  and  began  his  cor- 
rupt career.  The  CJeorge  A.  Fuller  Company 
was  accused  of  having  brought  him  from  Chicago 
and  of  backing  him  financially  to  secure  immu- 
nity for  their  enterprises,  which,  honestly  or 
disnonestly,  they  certainly  had.  Charges  and 
counter  charges  were  made. 

The  year  1903  saw  protracted  and  almost  con- 
tinual strikes  in  the  building  trades.  Finally, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  New  York  Civic  Federa- 
tion, a  Board  of  Governors  of  the  employers  and 
representatives  of  eighteen  unions  held  a  confer- 
ence and  a  General  Arbitration  Board  was  or- 
ganized composed  of  two  arbitrators  elected  by 
each  employers'  association  and  two  elected  by 
each  union.  Only  members  of  unions  party  to 
the  agreement  are  to  be  employed,  and  the  em- 
ployees are  to  enforce  this  clause  on  all  contract- 
on.  Employers  cannot  order  a  lockout  nor  the 
unions  a  strike  before  the  matter  in  dispute  is 
brought  before  the  (General  Arbitration  Board 
and  settled. 

In  C^cago  there  were  conditions  at  least  as 
complicated,  a  strike  much  more  violent,  a  con- 
nection with  disreputable  politics,  and  corruption 
probably  much  more  open  and  general,  ending 
m  a  victory  for  the  employees,  tho  the  better 
elements  in  the  unions  have  combined  with  the 
contractors  to  form  a  new  Chicago   Building 


Trades  League,  largely  on  the  same  lines  as  the 
New  York  agreement. 

For  main  unions  in  the  building  trades,  see 
under  their  respective  names. 

J.  R.  Commons. 

RsrsKSNCB:   Trml*  Unionism  and  Labor  Probltms,  ed.  by 
John  R,  Commons  (1905),  chapten  Ui.  and  iv. 

BUOITARROTI,  PHILIPPO:  Communist;  bom 
in  Pisa  in  1761.  On  account  of  his  revolutionary 
ideas  he  was  early  compelled  to  flee  to  Corsica, 
and  published  there  his  "Friend  of  Italian  Lib- 
erty. '  In  1793  he  came  to  Paris,  and  was  natu- 
ralized. For  complicity  with  the  conspiracy  of 
Babeup  he  was  condemned  to  deportation. 
After  much  suffering  he  escaped  to  Geneva,  and 
later  to  Brussels,  where  h& wrote  his  "History  of 
Babeufs  Conspiracy"  (1828).  In  1830  he  re- 
turned to  France,  and  secretly  worked  for  com- 
munism, exerting  much  influence  upon  Blanqiii 
and  other  leaders.     He  died  in  1837. 

BUREAU  OF  BCOITOMIC  RESEARCH:  Es- 
tablished in  New  York,  1895,  by  Geo.  H.  Shibley ; 
removed  in  1900  to  Washington,  D.  C.  It  has 
conducted  investigations  into  railroad  consolida- 
tions in  Massachusetts  and  into  trusts,  wholesale 
prices,  freight  rates,  and  certain  gas  plants.  Since 
1901  Mr.  Shibley  has  devoted  the  efforts  of  the 
Bureau  mainly  to  direct  legislation,  having 
established  also  a  People's  Sovereignty  League, 
of  which  he  is  president.  Address:  11  Bliss 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

BURGESS,  JOSEPH:  English  Labor  leader; 
bom  at  Failsworth,  Lancashire,  England,  1853. 
At  the  age  of  eight  he  worked  part  time  in  a 
cotton  mill;  at  eleven,  he  worked  full  time.  In 
1884  he  became  a  journalist  in  the  interests  of 
labor,  editing  The  Oldham  O^aiive.  From  1885 
to  1889  he  was  on  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Cotton 
Factory  Times,  from  1899  to  1891  he  was  manager 
of  The  Yorkshire  Factory  Times,  and  from  1891  to 
1894  editor  of  The  Workman's  Times,  London.  In 
1893  he  published  proposals  for  the  founding  of 
an  independent  labor  party.  This  party  was 
founded  in  1891,  and  Mr.  Burgess  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  nrst  national  administrative  coun- 
cil. He  was  the  party's  candidate  for  Parliament 
at  a  by-election  in  Leicester,  1894,  and  at  the 
general  election  in  1895,  and  has  served  as  or- 
ganizer for  the  Independent  Labor  Party  both  at 
Leeds  and  in  Glasgow.  Elected  in  1902  to  Glas- 
gow Town  Council,  he  contested,  in  1906,  the 
Camlachie  Division  of  Glasgow.  Mr.  Burgess  has 
fought  all  his  elections  as  a  Socialist,  against 
Liberal  and  Tory  candidates.  He  is  the  author 
of  several  stories  evidencing  his  interest  in  labor. 
Address:  Factory  Times  Office,  Huddersfield, 
England. 

BURIAL  SOCIETIBS:  Friendly  societies  found 

mainly  in  England,  constituted  in  the  usual  man- 
ner, but  with  the  express  object  of  supplying  a 
fund  for  paying  the  funeral  expenses  of  tne  mem- 
bers on  their  death.  (See  Friendly  Societies.) 
It  became  customary  to  enter  the  names  not  only 
of  adults,  but  of  children,  in  such  societies.  The 
proceedings  of  the  criminal  courts  have  shown 
that,  in  some  instances,  children  on  whose  lives 
such  an  insurance  was  effected  have  been  killed 
or  allowed  to  die  of  neglect,  and  the  alarm  created 
by  such  instances  was  enhanced  by  the  discovery 
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that  children  were  frequently  insured  in  more 
than  one  society.  Le^lation  in  England  was 
enacted  to  remedy  thts.  In  the  United  States 
burial  societies  have  had  little  development, 
their  place  having  been  filled  by  provisions  em- 
bodied in  the  various  friendly  societies,  secret 
orders,  or  trade  organizations. 

BnRKLI,KARL:  Swiss  Socialist,  bom  in  Zu- 
rich, 1823.  He  became  a  tanner,  and  was  con- 
verted to  socialism  (1845)  by  the  writings  of 
Fourier.  Burkli  founded  the  first  Konsumverein 
in  German  Switzerland,  and  in  185 1  was  elected  to 
the  Cantonal  Council  because  of  his  socialist 
program,  and  advocacy,  for  the  first  time  in  Swit- 
zerland, of  direct  legislation.  Since  then  he  has 
played  an  important  part  in  Swiss  politics  as  a 
nrm  Socialist.  In  his  seventieth  year  he  opened 
the  Zurich  International  Congress.  He  has  been 
a  voluminous  writer  from  1851-91. 

BURNS,  TOHH:  Political  labor  leader,  bom  at 
Battersea,  London,  1858;  son  of  an  engineer.  He 
began  to  earn  his  own  living  at  the  age  of  ten, 
working  in  a  candle  factory,  his  first  wages  being 
three  shillings  a  week.  Later  he  was  apprenticed 
to  a  local  engineering  firm.  Bums  early  became 
an  enthusiastic  trade-unionist,  and  in  1877  was 
arrested  for  persistently  speaking  on  Clapham 
Common.  On  being  released  (in  1879)  he  joined 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  and 
prominently  advocated  shorter  hours.  In  1880- 
188 1  he  was  engaged  as  an  engineer  in  West  Africa. 
In  1883  he  became  a  Socialist,  and  joined  the 
Social  Democratic  Federation,  becoming  its  lead- 
ing working-class  member,  but  also  an  omnivo- 
rous reader  and  student.  In  J885  he  stood  as 
Socialist  candidate  for  Nottingluim,  and  received 
508  votes.  For  two  years  he  led  the  "unem- 
ployed" agitation  in  London.  In  1886  he  was 
arrested  with  Hyndman  and  others  for  speaking 
in  Hyde  Park,  and  on  acquittal  his  speech  ("The 
Man  with  the  Red  Flag")  was  printed  and  widely 
sold.  On  Nov.  13, 1887  ("Bloody  Sunday"),  he 
was  imprisoned  six  weela  for  breaking  through 
the  police  lines,  and  speaking  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
In  1880  he  was  elected  to  the  London  County 
Council  from  Battersea.  The  same  year  he 
showed  marvelous  skill  in  managing  the  Dock 
Strike,  and  in  organizing  the  unorganized;  and 
he  became  the  foremost  leader  of  the  "new  un- 
ionism."_  Coming  to  believe  in  the  "progressiv- 
ist"  policy  of  advancing  socialism  through  any 
party,  he  left  the  Social  Democratic  Federation, 
and  has  been  criticized  by  its  leaders  ever  since,  at 
times  even  being  considered  by  them  a  traitor  to 
their  cause.  At  the  general  election  in  1892  he 
was  easily  elected  M.  P.  for  Battersea,  and  in  1893, 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  at  the 
Trade  Union  Congress,  became  chairman  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee. 

On  the  London  County  Council  Bums's  work 
has  been  continuously  good  and  increasingly 
onerous,  and  he  has  had  a  large  share  in  its  on- 
ward march.  The  attitude  of  its  Works  Com- 
mittee, with  fair  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of 
labor,  and  its  system  of  direct  employment  with- 
out contractors,  is  largely  due  to  him.  In  Par- 
liament his  work  has  been  none  the  less  solid: 
witness  the  adoption  of  the  eight-hour  day  in 
government  workshops,  and  his  interest  in  aU  re- 
forms. Bums  has  been  steadily  reelected  from 
Battersea,  including  the  election  of  1906.  He  is 
an  independent  tnide-uniontst  and  Socialist,  and 


altho  increasingly  denounced  by  the  extremists 
in  the  labor  movement,  who  do  not  believe  in  his 
opportunist  methods,  he  has  gained  the  admira- 
tion and  confidence  of  all  parties  wherever  he  has 
served:  on  boards  of  arbitration  between  em- 
ployers and  employees,  in  Parliament,  and  in 
positions  of  trust.  He  is  a  total  abstainer  and 
strenuous  for  justice  to  all.  In  December,  1905, 
he  was  asked  by  the  Liberal  prime  minister,  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  to  enter  the  Cabinet  as 
president  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
first  English  workingrman  to  be  a  Cabinet  officer. 
He  has  a  salary  of  £2 ,000,  and  has  charge,  among 
other  things,  of  the  great  movement  and  fund 
authorized  by  Parliament  for  the  unemployed. 
Address:  37  Lavender  Gardens,  Battersea,  Lon- 
don, S.  W.,  England. 

BTTRROWS,  HERBERT:  EngUsh  Socialist, 
bom  in  SufTolk,  England,  1845.  The  son  of  a 
Methodist  local  preacher,  he  studied  at  a  private 
school  and  entered  the  civil  service.  He  was  one 
of  the  original  founders  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation,  of  which  he  is  still  a  member,  and  to 
the  cause  of  which  he  has  devoted  himself  so 
energetically  as  on  occasions  to  deliver  seven  ad- 
dresses a  day.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  dock  laborers,  and  has  represented  the  federa- 
tion in  several  Socialist  congresses.  In  1895  he 
was  treasurer  for  the  Match  Girls'  Union,  and  a 
very  active  friend  of  its  cause.  He  is  interested 
in  theosophy,  as  well  as  socialism,  and  secretary 
of  the  Match  Makers' Union.  Address:  99,  Sothe- 
by  Road,  Highbury,  London,  N.,  England. 

BURT,  THOMAS:  Member  of  Parliament ;  bom 
in  Northumberland,  1837;  the  son  of  a  miner. 
Following  his  father's  profession,  he  became 
secretary  of  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Union 
in  1865.  In  1874  he  was  elected  to  Parliament 
from  Morpeth,  with  Alexander  Macdonald,  the 
first  "labor  member"  to  sit  in  Parliament.  He 
has  represented  Morpeth  ever  since.  Burt  is 
president  of  the  Miners'  National  Union  (since 
1883);  was  British  representative  at  the  Labor 
Conference  in  Berlin,  1800;  president  at  the 
Trades  Union  Congress  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
1 891;  and  has  been  active  on  various  commis- 
sions, etc.  In  politics  he  is  a  Liberal.  Address: 
30,  Burdon  Terrace,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Eng- 
land. 

BUTLER,  BERJAMin  F.:  American  lawyer; 
politician;  bom  at  Dcerfield,  N.  H.,  1818;  wa.<5 
graduated  at  Waterville  College,  Maine;  studied 
law  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  (841.  He  soon  became  distinguished  as  a 
criminal  lawyer  and  Democratic  politician.     In 


1853  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  in  i8s9 
to  the  State  Senate.  A  briwidier-general  of  mili- 
tia, at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  marched 


at  once  to  the  South  with  the  Eighth  Massachu- 
setts Brigade.  In  February,  1862,  he  command- 
ed the  military  forces  sent  from  Boston  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  for  seven  months 
held  military  command  of  New  Orleans.  His 
administration  here  has  been  violently  de- 
nounced, and  brought  down  upon  him  the  intense 
hatred  of  the  Souwem  people,  because,  altho  he 
maintained  order  and  enforced  sanitary  regula- 
tions, he  compelled  the  rich  secessionists  to  relieve 
the  wants  of  those  whom  their  rebellion  had  im- 
poverished. Relieved  of  his  command  he  was 
moved  to  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  coop- 
erated with  (^neral  Grant  in  his  movement  upon 
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PetersbuTR.  In  1866  he  was  chosen  member  of 
Congress  from  Boston,  and  two  years  later  was 
one  of  the  managers  in  the  impeachment  of 
President  Johnson.  Butler  had  been  a  Republi- 
can; but  as  soon  as  the  Greenback  and  Labor 
nx>veaient  began  he  fell  in  with  it,  and  in  1878  he 
was  the  candidate  of  this  movement  for  governor 
of  Massachusetts.  He  received  109,435  votes  as 
against  134,725  for  the  Republican  canmdate.  In 
1879  he  was  again  defeited;  but  in  i88a  was 


successftd  as  the  Democratic  nominee.  Two  years 
afterward  he  was  the  presidential  candidate  of 
the  Greenback-Labor  and  Antimonopoly  parties, 
receiving  about  133,000  popular  and  no  electoral 
votes. 

Altho  very  wealthy.  General  Butler  kept  near 
to  the  heart  of  the  common  people,"  and  few 
men  of  his  time  had  as  laree  a  following  among 
the  working  men,  especially  in  Massachusetts. 
He  died  in  1893. 


CABBT,  ]§riiuiiiit :  French  communist;  bom 
at  Dijon,  Prance,  1 788.  The  son  of  poor  parents, 
he  received  little  education,  but  worked  nis  way 
up  till  he  became  a  teacher  in  the  Lycie.  Later 
he  studied  both  law  and  medicine.  In  i8t5  he 
became  founder  and  director  of  the  "F^ddration 
Bourguignonne "  for  the  defense  of  the  national 
territoi^,  and  became  connected  with  the  Carbo- 
nari, bis  fother  before  him  having  been  a  fiery 
patriot.  About  i8ao  he  went  to  Paris,  and  the 
Kevdntion  of  1830  found  him  in  the  first  line  of 
its  adherents.  Up  to  18^9  he  followed  the  vary- 
ing fortunes  of  a  Parisian  extreme  republican, 
writing  various  histories  of  the  French  revolu- 
titms  and  defending  the  most  extreme  acts  of  the 
"Mountain."  Being  tried  for  this  and  con- 
demned, he  fled  to  England.  Here  he  read 
Moote's  "Utopia,"  and  devoted  henceforth  his 
life  to  the  cause  of  communism.  In  1840  he 
published  his  "Voyage  en  Icarie,"  an  attractive 
communistic  romance.  In  this  he  proposed,  first, 
a  transitional  period  of  fifty  years,  and  then  a 
complete  communism.  In  the  transitional  period 
taxation  was  to  be  more  and  more  levied  upon  the 
wealthy.  Wages  favorable  to  the  poor  were  to  be 
fixt  by  law.  Five  hundred  million  francs  were 
to  be  spent  in  providing  work  and  dwelling^  for 
the  poor.  The  army  was  to  be  disbanded  as 
rapimy  as  possible,  and  employed  on  public 
works.  Unaer  Cabet's  full  communism  all  over 
6<  were  to  be  retired  on  an  allowance.  All  others 
able  to  work  were  to  be  set  to  compulsory  work — 
men  from  18  to  65,  women  from  17  to  50.  Every- 
thing was  to  be  done  to  make  the  work  attractive. 
The  family  was  to  be  maintained  intact,  save  that 
at  the  age  of  five  years  children  were  to  be  edu- 
cated in  communism  bv  the  State.  There  was 
to  be  one  official  journal ;  none  others  were  to  be 
allowed.  The  city  of  Icaria  is  described  with 
minute  detail. 

Great  interest  was  created  by  the  thoughts 
voiced  in  Cabet's  work,  and  it  was  decided  to 
establish  an  Icaria  in  America.  Cabet  bought 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  in  Texas,  and  sent,  in 
1848,  sixtjr-nine  trusted  followers  to  prepare  the 
way.  Arriving  in  New  Orleans  in  March,  they 
heard  of  the  revolution  in  Paris,  and  debated 
whether  or  not  to  return.  They  decided  to  go  on ; 
but  their  ranks  were  soon  decimated  by  fever,  and 
they  returned  to  New  Orleans,  where  they  met 
Cabet.  There  was  a  stormy  interview  and  Cabet 
was  much  denounced;  but  m  Mareh.  1849,  Cabet, 
with  «8o  followers,  went  to  Nauvoo,  111.,  where 
they  hoped  for  a  better  climate  than  in  Texas. 
Meanwhile,  Cabet  had  been  condemned  in  Paris 
to  imprisonment  on  a  trumped-up  charge  of  fraud. 
He  returned  to  Paris,  and  had  the  sentence  re- 
vised.   Returning  to  Nauvoo,  he  found  the 


community  prospering,  having,  in  1855,  500 
members.  Tnere  was,  however,  continual  dis- 
sension, and  Cabet,  with  aoo  followers,  left  for 
St.  Louis,  where  he  died  (1856).  The  colony, 
however,  survived,  and  only  finally  disbanded  in 
the  year  1895.  (See  Icaria.)  Cabet,  it  should 
be  added,  gave  a  somewhat  religious  cast  to  his 
thought,  writing  a  book,  "Le  Vrai  Christianisme 
suivant  J^us  Christ,"  and  indeed  several  other 
books  arguing  that  Christianity  is  communism. 

RBrBKBKCBS :  Icaria,  by  Albert  Sbaw;  Fmch  and  Gtrman 
SceiaUtm,  by  R.  T.  Ely,  and  other  hiitories  at  socUlum. 
(See  Communism.) 

CADBURT,  GEORGE:  English  manufacturer 
and  philanthropist;  bom  at  Edgbaston,  Birming- 
ham, 1839;  educated  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  to  which  his  famUy  belonged. 
One  of  the  most  successful  and  prosperous  cocoa 
manufacturers  in  the  kingdom,  his  relations  with 
his  employees  would  seem  to  be  almost  ideal.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  firm  of  Cadbury  Brothers,  Lim- 
ited, and  also  of  the  Daily  News  Publishing  Co. 
His  great  title  to  fame  rests  upon  his  splendid 
achievement  in  the  founding  of  Boumeville, 
which  is  known  all  over  the  world  as  "the  model 
village."  Address:  Manor  House,  Northfield, 
Worcester,  England.     (See  Bournbvillb.) 

CAIRIIBS,  JOHH  ELLIOT :  Political  econo- 
mist; bom  at  Castle  Bellingham,  Cotmty  Louth, 
Ireliutd,  18*3 ;  graduated  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, and  called  to  the  bar  in  1857,  but  never  seems 
to  have  practised.  In  1856  he  competed  success-  - 
fully  for  the  Whately  professorship  of  political 
economy  in  Dublin,  and  held  it  for  nve  years,  the 
full  period  during  which  it  was  tenable.  During 
this  period  he  published  several  essays  and  lec- 
tures, especially  one  on  "The  Slave  Power,"  de- 
fending the  cause  of  the  North  in  the  American 
Civil  War,  and  winning  by  it  a  high  reputation  for 
economic  thought  and  analysis.  In  1865,  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  political  economy  at  Uni- 
versity  College,  London;  and  when,  in  1872,  ill 
health  compelled  him  to  resign,  he  was  made 
professor  emeritus.  Of  the  Ricardo-Mill  school, 
Caimes  ranks  perhaps  second  to  Mill  himself.  He 
maintained  sharply  that  political  economy  has 
to  do  only  with  what  is,  not  with  what  ought  to 
be ;  and  his  whole  treatment  was  conservative  and 
of  the  old,  orthodox,  and  a  ^iori  school,  having 
httle  to  do  with  the  induction  of  the  historical 
school.  While  of  the  school  of  Mill,  he  criticized 
him  very  sharply  on  many  points,  so  that  the 
"Dictionary  of  Political  Economy"  declares  the 
effect  of  Caimes's  last  and  greatest  book  to  have 
been  mainly  destructive  in  shaking  faith  in  the 
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finality  of  Mill's  conclusions.  Caimes's  literaij 
skill  and  his  logical  ingenuity  are  perhaps  his 
most  marked  characteristics.  He  was  the  author 
of:  "Political  Essays";  "Leading  Principles  of 
Political  Economy  Newly  Expounded'  ;  and 
"The  Slave  Power."     He  died  in  1875. 

CALVIH,  JOHM:  French  Protestant  theolo- 
gian; bom  at  Noyon,  Picardy,  France,  1509-  His 
influence  on  social  reform,  whether  for  good  or  for 
ill,  was  far  from  slight.  Prof.  John  Fiske  says  of 
him  ("The  Beginnings  of  New  England,"  p.  58): 
"It  is  not  easy  to  speak  of  Calvin  with  enthusi- 
asm, as  it  comes  natural  to  speak  of  the  genial, 
whole-souled,  many-sided  mirtn-  and  song-loving 
Luther.  Nevertheless,  it  would  be  hard  to  over- 
estimate the  debt  which  mankind  owes  to  Calvin. 
The  spiritual  father  of  Coligny,  of  William  the 
Silent,  and  of  Cromwell  must  occupy  a  foremost 
rank  among  the  champions  of  modem  democ- 
racy. Perhaps  not  one  of  the  medieval  popes 
was  more  despotic  in  temper  than  Calvin ;  but  it 
is  not  the  less  true  that  the  promulgation  of  his 
theology  was  one  of  the  longest  steps  that  man- 
kind has  taken  toward  personal  freedom.  Cal- 
vinism left  the  individual  man  alone  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  God.  ...  In  the  presence  of  the 
awful  responsibility  of  life  all  distinctions  of  rank 
and  fortune  vanished;  prince  and  pauper  were 
alike  the  helpless  creatures  of  Jehovah,  and  sup- 
pliants for  His  grace." 

It  is  easy  to  see  from  this  in  what  direction 
Calvin's  contribution  to  human  thought  and  life 
must  lie.  By  crushiiig  the  individual  under  the 
sovereign  decrees  of  God,  he  frees  him  from  all 
lesser  bondage.  Calvin's  sociology  becomes  in- 
tensely individualistic.  He  defends  private  prop- 
erty as  morally  necessary,  as  tests  of  justice  and 
integrity.  The  communism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment he  tries  to  prove  was  not  communism.  He 
is  the  first  theologian  to  defend  interest.  The 
State  and  the  Church  he  regarded  as  wholly  in- 
dependent, yet  alike  in  Church  and  State  the  one 
supreme  niler  is  God.  Luxury  he  condemned  as 
sin.  He  considered  it  the  duty  of  the  Church  to 
provide  for  the  poor,  and  to  this  end  he  revived 
the  temporal  duty  of  the  diaconate.  He  died  in 
1564- 

CAMPAITBLLA,  TOMHASO:  Italian  monk; 
bom  1568;  entered  the  Dominican  Order  when 
quite  a  boy,  but  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the 
study  of  philosophy.  In  1599  there  arose  a  con- 
spiracy in  Calabna  against  the  Spanish  rule. 
C^mpanella,  as  an  Italian  patriot,  was  charged 
with  conspiracy  and  heresy,  and  imprisoned  in  a 
dungeon  in  Naples  for  nearly  twenty-seven  years, 
being  repeatedly  tortured  to  make  him  confess  his 
heresy,  out  with  no  avail.  During  his  confine- 
ment he  wrote  several  works,  one  of  which  was  his 
' '  Ci vitas  Solis ' '  (published  1 6  2 .3 ) .  When  released 
he  retired  to  Rome,  and  afterward  to  Paris, 
where,  enjoying  the  friendship  of  Richelieu  and  a 
pension  from  the  king,  he  ended  his  days  in  peace. 
The  "(iity  of  the  Sim"  is  a  dialogue  between  a 
Knight  Templar  and  a  sea  captain.  The  captain 
tells  of  a  wonderful  city  he  had  visited,  and  de- 
scribes minutely  all  that  he  saw,  especially  the 
methods  of  education  and  the  laws  by  which  the 
city  is  governed.  It  much  resembles  Plato's 
"Republic."  Work  is  common  to  all,  but  the 
hours  are  to  be  only  four,  and  slavery  is  repu- 
diated. There  is  to  be  community  of  wives  and 
of  goods.    Money  is  not  received,  even  from 


forei^ers.  A  translation  of  the  "City  of  the 
Sun'  may  be  found  in  Morley's  Universal  Li- 
brary.    Campanella  died  in  1639. 

CAMPBELL,  HELEN  STUART:  American 
author;  bom  at  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  1839;  educated 
in  public  schools.  Her  interest  in  social  problems 
was  first  aroused  in  1877.  She  became  convinced 
that  the  improper  preparation  of  the  food  of  the 
poor  was  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  cra- 
ving for  intoxicating  drinks,  and  in  1878  she  went 
South,  organizing  the  first  cooking-schools  there, 
and  publishing  a  book  on  housekeeping  and  cook- 
ery. Through  the  reading  of  her  book,  "Miss 
Hemdon's  Income,"  published  in  1885,  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Tribune  was  moved  to  engage 
Mrs.  Campbell  to  make  a  thorough  investigation 
into  the  conditions  of  the  working  women  and 
children  of  New  York  City.  After  a  year's  work 
the  restdt  was  published  in  "Prisoners  of  Pov- 
erty." She  then  went  abroad  to  investigate  the 
same  conditions  in  London,  Paris,  and  several 
Italian  cities,  resulting  in  her  "Prisoners  of  Pov- 
erty Abroad."  Later  she  received  the  prize 
offered  by  the  American  Economic  Association  ' 
for  the  best  treatise  on  "Women  Wage  Earners." 
She  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  first  officers 
of  the  Consumers'  League  of  New  York,  and  was 
associated  also  with  the  first  clubs  established  for 
working  girls.  Mrs.  Campbell  is  interested  in  all 
social  questions  :  the  child-labor  problem,  arts 
and  crafts  movements,  etc.  In  addition  to  the 
works  already  mentioned,  she  is  the  author  of 
"Household  Economics"  and  many  other  books. 
Address:  170  West  Seventy-sixth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

CANADA:  The  largest  of  the  British  posses- 
sions, having  an  area  of  3,653,046  8C}uare  miles. 
It  includes  the  provinces  of  Ontario,  Quebec, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Bnmswick,  Manitoba  and 
the  Northwest,  British  Columbia,  and  Prince 
Edward  Island.  Newfoundland  is  not  in  the 
Dominion  and  to  Newfoundland  belongs  a  part  of 
Labrador.  The  population  of  the  Dominion  in 
1901  was  5.371,315.  Of  these,  1,649,371,  mainly 
in  Quebec,  speak  French;  108,113 
are  Indians.  Ontario  has  apopula- 
tion  of  3,182,947  (capital,  Toronto, 
263,140).  Quebec  1,648,898  (capital, 
Quebec,  68,840.  Montreal  367,730),  Nova  Scotia 
4$9-574  (capital  Halifax,  40,833).  New  Bruns- 
wick, 331,130  (capital,  Fredericton,  7,000.  St. 
John  40,711).  Manitoba,  160,500.  British  Colum- 
bia, 350,000.  Prince  Edward  Island,  103,259; 
Alberta  has  i8«,ooo;  Saskatchewan,  300,000;  Kee- 
watin,  9,800;  Yukon,  27,219;  Mackenzie,  5,216; 
Ungava,  5,113.  Vital  statistics  are  not  col- 
lected. 

A  so-called  "American  invasion  of  Canada" 
began  in  1898-99.  In  1902,  out  of  67,379  im- 
migrants into  Canada  36,388  came  from  the 
United  States.  In  1903  there  were  40,473  out 
of  128,364;  in  1904  it  was  45,229  out  01  130,331, 
and  in  1905  it  was  4^,652  out  of  146,246.  It 
is  estimated  that  they  brought  with  them 
five  to  ten  million  dollars.  One  hundred  and 
twenty-two  U.  S.  factories  have  branches  in 
Canada. 

Education  is  advanced.  There  were  in  1905 
20,225  schools,  1,114,878  pupils,  and  expendi- 
tures of  $13,407,876.  There  are  18  degree-grant- 
ing bodies,  with  30  colleges.  All  schooS  are 
under  government  and  almost  wholly  supported 
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by  ^veminent  grants  and  local  taxation.  Edu- 
cation is  compulsory,  but  the  law  is  not  very 
thoroughly  ei^orced.  In  Ontario,  Quebec,  and 
the  Northwest  territories  there  are  separate 
schools  for  Roman  Catholics. 

There  are  1,249  papers  (117  dailies). 

The  most  important  industries  of  Canada  are 
agriculture,  forestry,  fisheries,  mining.  Out  of 
63,422,338  acres  of  occupied  land,  30,166,033 
are  improved.  Wheat  and  oats  are  the  main 
crops.  The  forest  area  is  estimated  at  1,348,- 
_7q8  square  miles.  The  total  value  of  the  fisher- 
ies (1904)  was  $33,500,000.  The  total  value  of 
mineral  produce  (1905)  was  $68,574,707;  gold, 
$14,486,833;  coal,  $17,658,615. 

In  1901  the  income  from  manufactures  was 
$569,81^,730, or  $106.08  per  head.  Manufactures 
are  earned  on  extensively  and  increasingly,  em- 
ploying over  400,000  persons. 

Iiicome  (1906),  $80,139,360.  Expenditures, 
$67,340,641.  Public  debt,  $377,678,580.  Can- 
ada has  a  protective  tariff  with  .a  preferential, 
adopted  1897,  in  favor  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  colonies,  and  more  than  half  her  revenue  is 
derived  from  duties. 

Exports  (1906),  $356,586,630.  Imports,  $294,- 
267,616.  The  leading  exports  and  their  values 
in  millions  of  dollars  were  (1906) :  wood  and  man- 
ufactures, 34;  cheese,  34;  gold-bearing  quartz, 
1 2 ;  wheat,  33 ;  bacon,  1 1 ;  cattle,  1 1 ;  wheat  flour, 
6.  The  leading  imports  were  iron,  steel,  and 
manufactures  of,  41;  coal  and  coke,  21;  wool, 
manufactures  of,  15;  cotton,  manufactures  of, 
8;  sugar,  molasses,  9.  The  imports  (1905)  from 
the  U.  S.  were,  in  millions  of  dollars,  160;  from 
Great  Britain,  73;  Germany,  6;  France,  7.  The 
exports  to  Great  Britain  were  113;  the  U.  S.", 

77- 
Of  the  railways  "Hazell's  Annual"  (1907)  sa^: 
"There  were  in  1905  65  railway  lines  workmg 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  with  a  total  mileage 
of  20,601.  The  government  own  about  1,519 
miles  of  railway,  and  a  magnificent  system  of 
canals.  In  1905  there  were  767  miles  of  electric 
railways.  The  principal  railway  systems  are 
those  of  the  Canadian  Pacific,  with  8,298  miles; 
Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  3,570  miles;  Inter- 
colonial, x,449  miles;  Canadian  Northern,  1,880 
miles.  The  (hand  Trunk  Pacific  Railway,  which 
was  approved  by  Parliament  in  1904,  and  is 
being  built  with  government  aid,  will  extend 
across  the  Dominion  from  Moncton,  New  Bruns- 
wick, on  the  east  coast,  to  a  terminus  on  Kaien 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Skeena  River,  on  the 
Pacificcoast.  Its  total  length  will  be3,50omiles. 
The  contract  between  the  government  and  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  Company  is  that  the  com- 
pany shall  construct  in  eight  years  the  western 
division  of  the  line,  from  Winnipeg  to  the  Pacific, 
the  government  guaranteeing  the  principal  and 
interest  of  three  fourths  of  the  bond  issue  neces- 
sary for  construction,  and  paying  a  cash  subsidy 
for  the  mountain  section,  which  will  eventually 
amount  to  between  ;£i, 600,000  and  ;£3 ,000,000. 
The  company  guarantees  the  remaining  one  fourth 
of  the  bond  issue,  and  becomes  proprietor  of 
this  section.  As  to  the  eastern  division,  from 
Winnipeg  to  Moncton,  the  government  will 
construct  it  and  when  complete  it  is  to  be 
leased  to  the  company  (who  are  to  have  free 
use  of  the  line  for  the  first  seven  years)  for 
fifty  years,  when  it  reverts  to  the  government, 
the  uie  company  are  then  to  retain  the  termi- 
nals and  Sttcn  branch  lines  as  they  may  select. 


The  company  will  work  both  sections  when  they 
are  completed." 

In  1905  the  receipts  of  the  Canadian  railways 
were  $106,467,199,  and  their  working  expenses 
$79,977,574-  Their  paid-up  capital  was  $1,348,- 
666,414.  Theycarried  35,388,723  passengers  and 
50,893,957  tons  of  freight. 

Telegraph  lines  (1905),  37,808,  of  which  6,590 
were  government  lines.     Post-offices,  10,879. 

Canada  has  a  network  of  canals  and  river  and 
lake  navigation  making  3,700  miles.  In  1905 
30,811  vessels  passed  through  the  Canadian  ca- 
nals carrying  333,545  passengers  and  9,371,744 
tons  of  freight. 

Constitution  and  Government 

The  crown  is  represented  by  a  governor-gen- 
eral with  a  privy  council  chosen  by  himself. 
Each  province  has  a  lieutenant-governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor-general  in  cotmcil  and 
a  separate  Parliament.  The  Federal  Parliament 
has  a  Senate  nominated  for  life  (from  Ontario  34 " 
members,  Quebec  34,  Nova  Scotia  10,  New 
Brunswick,  10,  Manitoba  4,  British  Columbia  3, 
Prince  Edward  Island  4,  Alberta  4,  Saskatche- 
wan 4) ,  and  a  House  of  Commons,  elected  every 
five  years  on  a  low  suffrage  (from  Ontario  86, 
Quebec  65,  Nova  Scotia  18,  New  Brunswick  13, 
British  Columbia  7,  Prince  Edward  Island  4, 
Manitoba  10,  Saskatchewan  5,  Alberta  5,  Yukon 
i).  Bills  passed  by  Parliament  must  receive 
the  assent  of  the  governor-general,  and  may  be 
disallowed  by  the  king  within  two  years.  The 
governor-general  is  Earl  Grey;  premier.  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier.  From  1867  to  1896  the  Conserva- 
tives were  in  power  except  for  five  years.  In 
1896,  largely  on  the  Manitoba  schools  question, 
the  Liberals,  under  the  lead  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lau- 
rier, won  118  seats  to  the  Conservatives'  86,  and 
the  Independents'  8.  This  lead  was  increased  in 
1900.  In  1904  Sir  Laurier's  government  won 
a  majority  of  53  in  a  house  of  314.  The  chief 
issue  was  the  railroad  question,  the  Conservatives 
favoring  steps  toward  state  ownership. 

The  Canadian  militia  is  under  the  command 
of  a  major-general  of  the  British  army.  Its 
peace  training  strength  is  46,000.  There  is  no 
active  marine  militia. 

Postal  savings-banks,  under  charge  of  the 
government,  were  established  in  1868.  In  1905 
they  had  165,518  depositors  and  $45,368,320  on 
deposit.  The  growth  of  the  general  banking 
business  shows  the  prosperity  of  the  Dominion. 


1868 

1898 

190S 

DiacounU 

Deposits 

$S>.>09,oso 
33.6S3.S94 

$>13,8o6,330 
a36,i6i,o6a 

♦603.685,367 
567,846.789 

Social  Reform 

Social  reform  in  Canada  is  not  largely  ad- 
vanced, perhaps  because  the  need  has  not  seemed 
pressing.  Land  has  been  easy  to  get  and  em- 
ployment has  been  good.  The  wages  are  not 
high.  Free  grants  of  160  acres  in  Manitoba  are 
readily    secured. 

Nor  have  such  reform  movements  as  have  de- 
veloped had  marked  characteristics.  For  the 
most  part  they  have  been  connected  with  the 
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refonn  movements  of  tbe  U.  S.  Most  American 
trade-unions  have  branches  in  Canada  as  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  the  statistics  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  include  many  Canadian  tmions. 
Never^eless  an  Annual  Trades  and  Labor  Con- 
gress of  Canada  has  held  twenty-two  meetings, 
and  the  organization  of  labor  has  recently 
made  considerable  progress.  The  recent  Eng- 
lish labor  political  successes  have  had  influence 
in  Canada. 

As  the  result  of  a  general  Trades  Congress  held 
in  Victoria,  B.C.,  1906,  an  Independent  Labor 
Party  has  been  formed.  It  is  to  work  after  the 
model  of  the  English  party.  Although  social- 
istic, it  is  not  called  upon  to  accept  the  Socialist 
program  at  the  present  juncture.  The  Socialist 
delegates  mainly  voted  with  the  maiority  on 
this  matter.  There  is,  however,  a  small  Socialist 
arty  with  some  successes  in  British  Columbia, 
'he  Socialist  vote  in  1903  was  8,025.  Canada, 
however,  is  in  the  main  individualistic.  Munic- 
ipaUsm  and  cooperation  are  little  developed,  tho 
the  Dominion  Government  has  made  some  ex- 
periments in  the  direction  of  State  socialism. 
It  has  established  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions at  various  points.  Cooperative  cream- 
eries, tmder  State  supervision,  are  now  foimd  all 
through  the  Northwest.  When  a  shipping  ring 
threatened  to  monopolize  the  cattle  trade,  tbe 
government  slipped  in  and  ran  cattle  steamers 
of  its  own. 

Nevertheless  trusts  have  much  power.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  with  stores  in  almost 
every  town  and  city,  largely  controls  retail  trade. 
Cooperation,  apart  from  the  dairies,  consists  only 
in  a  few  bakeries,  stores,  and  credit  societies. 
At  Marysville,  near  Fredericton,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nlr.  Alexander  Gibson  has  developed  a 
sort  of  "Canadian  Pullman"  for  the  employees 
of  his  saw  and  cotton  mills. 

Charity  organizations  exist  in  most  cities. 

Strictly  speaking,  Canada  has  no  poor  law, 
and  no  "poor  rates,"  but  the  relief  institutions, 
though  mainly  private,  are  largely  supported  by 
municipalities.  In  the  cities  large  nimibers  re- 
ceive outdoor  relief,  usually  with  some  work 
test.  There  are  in  the  Dominion  75  hospitals, 
18  asylums  for  the  insane,  with  many  other  in- 
stitutions of  various  kind,  for  reli^  or  preven- 
tion. 

Rbpbrekcbs:  Statistical  Year  Book  of  Canada,  by  George 
Johnson,  F.S.S.,  Government  statistician,  Ottawa:  Statisti- 
cal Abstract  for  the  Several  Colonial  and  other  Possessions  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  annual.  London;  Self-Government  in 
Canada  and  How  It  Was  Won,  F.  Bradshaw,  London,  1903; 
Canada  in  the  Twentieth  Century,  A.  0.  Bradley,  London, 
1903:  Canada  and  the  Empire.  E.  S.  Montagu  and  B.  Her- 
bert, London.  1904;  Sir  Wilfrid  I^urier  and  the  Liberal 
Party,  J.  S.  Willison,  a  vols..  London,  1903:  How  Canada 
is  Governed,  J.  G.  Bourinot,  Copp,  1003;  Canada  and  the 
Canadian  Question,  Goldwin  Smith,  Macmillan,  1891, 

CANALS:  Artificial  waterways  for  the  purposes 
of  navigation  or  irrigation.  (See  Irrigation.) 
Navigable  canals  may  be  divided  into  those  used 
for  iiuand  navigation  and  those  used  for  shorten- 
ing sea  voyages.  With  a  long  and  honorable 
history  canals  have  for  the  last  fifty  years  been 
overshadowed  in  importance  by  the  railway,  but 
are  now  experiencing  a  deserved  and  needed 
revival. 

Canals  are  of  importance,  because,  first,  they 
can  carry  certain  freight  cheaper  and  better 
than  railix>ads;  secondly,  by  carrying  goods  where 
q>eed  of  transport  is  of  small  moment,  they  free 


the  railroads  to  do  more  rapid  work ;  thirdly, 
for  certain  linesof  commerce  they  can  compete 
with  railroads  in  rates,  and  so  lower  railroad 
rates. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  railroads 
should  be  alloweid  no  longer,  through  a  mistaken 
policy,  to  ruin  canals,  or  buy  them  and  control 
thetn.  Many  therefore,  not  Socialists,  hold  that 
government  should  care  for,  own  and  operate 
canals  on  some  large,  comprehensive  system. 
Every  argument  for  the  nationalization  of  rail- 
roads appUes  to  canals  with  added  force.  (See 
Railroads.) 

The  oldest  large  canali  known  ware  tha  royil  canal  of  Baby- 
lon, at  least  3500  B.C.,  and  aome  in  Egypt,  probaUy  1000 
B.C.     Imoortant  canals  were  later  buQt  at  Alexandria  and 
Rome.     The  Grand  Canal  of  China,  6jo  milea  long,  waa  con- 
structed in  tbe  thirteenth  century.    Canals, 
were,  however,  of  small  use  till  the  invention 
Histny      of  locks  in  Italy  in  tbe  fourteenth  century, 
after  which  several  important  canals  were  con- 
structed, particularly  in  Italy  and  France. 
Peter  the  Great  began  m  1700  the  immense  system  of  canals 
in  Russia  which  connect  St.  Petersburg  and  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  afford  continuous  navigation,  1,434  miles.     The  modem 
era  of  canal  construction  dates,  however,  from  the  success  ct 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater's  Canal,  from  Worsley  to  Manchester, 
commenced  in  17S9.  ^nd  lengthened  to  Liverpod  in  1773. 
A  canal  mania  at  tois  time  broke  out.     Dividends  in  some 


of  tbe  canal  companies  amounted  to  100  per  cent.  In  Ireland 
the  Grand  Canal  was  built  in  176s.  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria  in 
18^6  completed  a  project  of  Chanems^e  in  connecting  the 


Main  and  the  Danube  by  a  canal  108  miles  lon^.  The  Danish 
Canal,  connecting  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  was  finished 
in  1785.  The  great  Gotba  Canal  in  Sweden  was  competed  in 
183a.  The  first  canal  in  America  was  buOt  at  South  Hadley, 
Mus.,  in  1793.  In  1817  the  Erie  Canal  in  the  United  States 
was  commenced,  and  finished  amid  great  enthusiasm  in  i8is. 
The  original  cost  was  ts,7oo,ooo.  In  1851-53,  altho  the  tolls 
had  beoi  reduced  to  about  one  third  the  original  amount,  tbe 
revenue  was  over  83.000,000  per  year. 

From  1S15-70  interest  in  canals  was  wholly  eclipsed  by 
that  in  railroads.     In  1870,  however,  interest  in  them  revived. 

In  October,  1884,  an  International  Inland  Navigation 
Congress  was  held  in  Bremen,  and  has  met  nearly  every  year 
since.  The  great  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  which  enables  the 
largest  steamers  for  India  or  America  to  load  at  Manchester, 
was  commenced  in  188;,  and  opened  January  i,  1894,  costing 
875,000,000.  It  is  mainly  controUea  by  the  city,  which  has 
a  majonty  of  tbe  directors.  Tbe  North  Sea  Baltic  Canal  was 
commenced  in  1887,  and  finished  in  July,  1895. 

The  Erie  Canal  is  bv  far  the  most  important 
long  canal  of  the  world,  tho  not  the  longest,  it 
being,  with  feeders,  352  miles  long.  It  was  long 
parsJyzed  by  the  adverse  interests  and  influences 
of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad,  but  in  1883 
all  tolls  were  removed  and  an  active  agitation 
commenced  to  make  it  an  effective  competitor 
of  the  railroads.  In  1896  a  referendum  was 
taken  of  the  state  to  spend  $9,000,000  to  deepen 
it  to  9  feet.  This  was  carried,  but  the  amoimt 
was  insufficient,  and  in  1903  a  referendum  was 
carried  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  enough  to 
make  it  a  great  barge  canal,  navigable  by  vessels 
of  1,000  tons.  It  has  been  estimated  that  this 
will  cost  $101,000,000,  or  $41,000,000  more  than 
the  cost  to  date. 

Other  great  canal  systems  in  the  U.  S.  are 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  opened  in  1850,  and 
1 84  miles  long,  and  the  Illinois  and  Michigan,  con' 
necting  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Mississippi.  It 
was  opened  in  1898,  and  is  96  miles  long.  It  has 
been  vastly  improved  by  the  Chicago  Drainage 
Canal,  begtm  in  1892  and  completed  1900.  It  has 
also  been  mooted  to  make  it  a  great  ship  canal, 
allowing  ocean  steamers  to  ascend  to  Chicago 
from  New  Orleans.  The  Morris  Canal,  loi  miles 
long  (1830),  connects  the  Hudson  and  the  Dela- 
5.     Th    ~  ■  -  -     .  ... 


ware.  The  Delaware  and  Raritan,  43  miles  long 
(1831-34),  connects  those  rivers,  and,  therefore. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia.    Canada  has  im- 
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portant  ranals  besides  the  Welland  Canal. 
following  table  shows 

Turn  Gkbat  Sbip  Canals  or  tbb  W0SI.D 


The 


Camai. 


Saa 

Ctonstadt  and  St. 
PtttClMMirit  ••.*>■•.< 

Corinth 

Uanchester 

KaiwrWflh«lm 

Elbe  and  TnkTe 

WeOand 

SniltSte.  Maxie  (Ameri- 
can)  

Sank  Ste.  lOaria  (Cana- 
dian)  


Com- 
ptotad 


1869 

1890 
189J 
1894 
189S 
1900 
1833 

»8SS 

1895 


Length 
nuloB 


16. 

&" 

41. 

»7. 

1.6 

1. 195 


No.  of 
Lioeka 


None 

None 

None 

S 


16 


CSorti 


8x00*000(000 

10,000.000 
5,000,000 
75.000,000 
40,000.000 
35,100,000 
6,oeo,oeo 

6,033,533 

3,770,631 


>  Cott  of  construction  to  (tate. 

The  Suez  Canal  is  usually  considered  the  most 
important  completed  canal,  tho  more  vessels  pass 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  canals.  It  is  much  the  longest 
and  without  locks.  In  1 900  there  passed  through 
it  3,441  vessels  with  13,509,337  tonnage.  The 
net  profits  in  1899  were  54,153,500  francs. 

For  the  Panama  Canal,  see  Panama. 

CAHTILLOIf,  RICHARD:  A  writer  of  Irish 
race,  tiving  in  Paris  in  the  first  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  of  whose  life  little  is  known,  out 
whose  little  book,  "Essai  sur  la  Nature  du  Com- 
merce en  G6n6ral,"  the  earliest  edition  of  which 
was  published  in  Paris  in  1755,  seems  to  have 
exerted  a  very  profound  influence  upon  the  eco- 
nomic thought  of  his  centurv.  For  what  is 
known  of  his  life,  see  article  "C^antillon"  in  Pal- 
grave's  "Dictionary  of  PoUtical  Economy."  Can- 
tillon's  opinions  were  those  of  the  mercantilist 
school,  modified  by  the  ideas  of  the  Physiocrats, 
and  all  stated  with  imusual  scientific  precision 
and  method.  For  a  very  favorable  estimate  of 
his  work,  see  the  article  by  Jevons  upon  "  Richard 
(^tillon  and  the  Natiomwty  of  Political  Econ- 
omy," in  the  Contemporary  Review,  1881.  (See 
Political  Economy.) 

CAPS  COLOHT:  See  South  Africa. 

CAPITAL  may  be  briefly  defined  as  "that  part 
of  wealth  which  is  devoted  to  obtaining  further 
wealth"  (Alfred  Marshall,  "  Economics  of  Indus- 
try," p.  s).  Says  J.  S.  Mill  ("  Political  Economy," 
i.,iv.,sec.  i) :  "What  capital  does  for  production  is 
to  afford  the  shelter,  protection,  tools,  and  mate- 
rials which  the  work  requires,  and  to  feed  and 
otherwise  maintain  the  laborers  during  the  proc- 
ess. Whatever  things  are  destined  for  this  use, 
destined  to  supply  productive  labor  with  these 
various  prerequisites,  are  capital." 
Knies  defines  capital  as  "wealth  set 
aside  for  the  satisfaction,  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  futtu%  needs.  This  sat- 
isfaction may  be  obtained  by  the  individual  by 
lending  his  wealth  at  'usury' — usury  of  money, 
tisiuy  of  victuals,  usury  of  anything  that  is  lent 
upon  usury— or  by  reserving  means  for  future  pro- 
duction, as  in  the  case  of  the  husbandman  and  bis 
com  or  cattle,  or  by  laying  up  for  himself  a  treas- 
ure which  will  be  a  delight  for  many  days . ' '  Presi- 
dent Francis  A.  Walker  ("  Political  Economy," 
sec.  73)  defines  capital  as  "that  part  of  wealth, 
exclu&ig  unimproved  land  and  natural  agents, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  WMlth." 


E.  V.  Bdhm-Bawerk  defines  capital  as  "the  com- 
plex of  goods  that  originate  in  a  previous  process 
of  production,  and  are  destined,  not  for  imme- 
diate consumption,  but  to  serve  as  means  of  ac- 
quiring further  goods.  Objects  of  immediate 
consumption,  then,  and  land  (as  not  produced) 
stand  outside  our  conception  of  capital." 

There  are  three  questions  which  are  still  in  dis- 
pute in  connection  with  the  concept  of  capital: 
(i)  Is  all  capital  the  result  of  labor,  and  ought  iv» 
to  exclude  the  forces  and  free  gifts  of  naturet  This 
question  is  important  when  attention  is  directed 
{com.  the  consideration  of  the  function  of  capital 
to  that  of  the  ftmction  of  the  capitalist,  or  owner 
of  capital.  The  ownership  of  land  and  gifts  of 
nature  that  have  merely  been  appropriate  must 
be  defended  by  somewhat  different  considerations 
than  the  ownership  of  wealth  that  has  been  de- 
liberately produced  and  saved.  For  this  reason 
it  is  probably  best  with  the  above  authors  not  to 
include  under  the  term  capital  any  of  the  so-called 
free  gifts  of  nature.  Of  course  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  draw  the  line,  as  in  the  case  of  made  land, 
between  the  free  gifts  of  nature  and  the  work  of 
man,  and  yet,  altho  in  some  cases  the  line  may  be 
invisible,  and  therefore  hard  to  place,  there  is  a 
line  and  an  important  line,  and  usually  it  can  be 
at  least  approximated.  (3)  Does  the  distinction 
between  capital  and  non-capital  depend  on  the  in- 
tention of  the  capitalist,  or,  m  other  words,  the  owner 
of  the  potential  cafntalf  Thus  Professor  Marshall, 
in  the  "Economics  of  Industry,"  arg[ues  that  a 
doctor's  carriage,  when  used  on  professional  visits, 
would  be  capital,  but  when  used  for  pleasure 
merely  would  not  be  capital.  To  this  it  may  be 
answered  that  the  distinction  lies  not  so  mu<m  in 
the  intent  as  in  the  use  that  actually  is  made; 
tho  of  course  usually  what  is  intended  for  pro- 
duction of  wealth  is  used  for  that  purpose,  so 
that  the  same  article  may  sometimes  be  used  as 
capital  and  sometimes  not.  The  final  question 
is,  (3)  Does  capital  include  what  are  called  imma- 
terial, as  distinct  from  material  qualitiesT  This 
question  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  first.  In  a 
general  sense  immaterial  qualities  are  certainlv 
often,  and  perhaps  usually,  the  truest  capital. 
Thus  we  say  a  man's  capital  is  his  health,  skill, 
strength;  but  in  political  economy  it  is  more 
usual  and  probably  wiser  not  to  speak  of  inmia- 
terial  capital,  because  it  is  different  from  material 
capital,  and  obeys  different  laws.  Capital,  there- 
fore, is  generally  used  in  political  economy  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  material  wealth,  not  the  free 
gift  of  nature,  used  for  the  production  of  more 
wealth. 


We  now  come  to  ooniider  some  difTetect  lands  of  capital, 
and  iint  the  common  distinction  made  between  Circulating 
and  Fixed  Capital.     In  the  words  of  Mill:  "Cafdtal  which 
fulfils  the  whole  of  its  office,  in  the  production 
in  which  it  isengased.bya  single  use  is  called 
SiAnnt      CimilatiHtCaptUU.    "Capital  which existe  in 
wigAa  of     any  durable  shaiie.  and  the  return  to  which  is 
^r~jr_,       spread  overa  period  of  corresponding  duration, 
oapttai       is  called  Fistd  Capilal." »    Another  conven- 
ient distinction  is  made  by  Professor  Uanball 
("Economics  of  Industry,"  p.  19)  into  R*- 
muntmlory  Captlal  and  Aunliary  Capital.     He  savs: 

"  Rtmuiuratory  Capital  or  Wagi  Capital  conasts  of  the 
food,  clothes,  shelter,  etc.,  which  support  labor. 

"Atuciliary  Capital  is  that  which  aids  labor.  It  consists 
of  tools,  machines,  factories,  and  other  buildinss  that  are  used 
for  trade  purposes,  nilways,  canals,  roads,  snips,  etc.;  also 
raw  materials." 

Passing  now  to  the  theory  of  capital,  we  are  met  at  once  by 
the  utmost  diversity  of  opinion,  and  have  therefore  to  con- 
sider the  history  of  theories  of  capital. 

>  "  Pditical  Economr."  Book  L,  chap,  vi. 
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The  word  capital  (connected  with  the  Latin  caput,  or  head) 
was  originally  a  mere  adjective  in  the  phrase  "capital  stock," 
and  so  used  as  late  as  Adam  Smith.     But  it 
soon  came  to  be  used  elliptically  for  the  whole 
HlftOIT  tt    phrase,  and  the  single  word  capital  is  used  in 
ipi,..-)^  .•  the  modem  sense  at  least  as  early  as  163J,  in 
^fjt  1       Daffome's"  Merchant's  MirrooT."     This^ves 
Capital       us  some  clue  to  the  history  of  the  treatment  of 
capital  by  economists.     It  has  been  mainly 
connected  with  interest,  the  phrase  "capital 
stock  "  being  contrasted  with  the  interest  accruing  from  it.   In 
B  primitive  society  there  is  little  capital.     Weapons  and  im- 
plements for  the  hunt  and  for  fishing  constitute  the  total  equip- 
ment.    Later,  in  the  pastoral  stage,  flocksand  herds  represent 
the  chief  forms  of  capital,  while  developing  agriculture  calls 
for  somewhat  more  complicated  tools  and  implements.    Only 
after  the  invention    of   machinery,  however,  does   capital 
emerge  as  an  independent  factor  in  production.     It  is  because 
of  the  capitalistic  system  which  they  ushered  in  that  the  in- 
ventions which  were  made  in  Bngland  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  may  without  exameration  be 
said  to  have  caused  an  "industrial  revolution."     Since  Watt 
perfected  the  steam-engine  in   1776,  machine  methods  of 
production  and  the  factory  system  have  displaced  hand 
methods  and  the  domestic  system  in  nearly  every  department 
of  manufacturing  industry.     With  every  step  ip  this  develop- 
ment the  importance  of  capital  has  increased  until  to-day  m 
the  Western  world  the  man  who  it  without  capital  and  who 
is  unable  to  command  it  is  forced  almost  of  necessit^r  to 
become  the  hired  employee  of  the  man  who  has  capital. 
The  wage  system  is  thus  the  natural  supplement  to  privately 
owned  capital  and  is  rightly  included  in  tne  conception  of  the 
capitalistic  system  of  production. 

The  best  history  yet  written  of  the  various  theories  of 
capital  is  undoubtedly  Bdhm-Bawerk's"  Capital  and  Interest: 
A  Critical  History  of  Economical  Theory,"  a  translation 
from  the  German  "Kapital  und  Kapitalsins,"  This  book 
has  been  larRCly  used  in  the  following  account.  The  problem 
of  capital  Bohm-Bawerk  states  substantially  as  follows: 

He  who  owns  capital  can  generally  obtain  from  it  a  per- 
manent net  income  called  interest.     This  has  notable  char- 
acteristics.    It  owes  its  existence  to  no  personal  activity 
of  the   capitalist.     It   flows  into    him  even 
where  he  has  not  moved  a  finger.    It  seems  in 
The  FloblMIl "  peculiar  sense  to  spring  from  capital,  or,  to 
of  nanlt^l     "^  *  ^"7  °'<'  metaphor,  to  be  begotten  of  it. 
in  uapiiai     j^  j^gy  g,  obtained  from  any  capital,  from 
goods  that  are  barren,  as  well  as  those  that  are 
iruitf  ul ;  from  perishable  goods,  as  from  durable; 
from  goods  that  can  be  replaced,  and  from  goods  that  cannot 
be  replaced;  from  money,  as  from  commodities.     Finally,  it 
flows  into  the  capitalist  without  ever  exhausting  the  capital 
from  which  it  comes,  and  therefore  without  any  necessary 
limit.     It  presents  the  remarkable  picture  of  a  lifeless  thing 
producing  an  everlasting  and  inexhaustible  supply  of  goods. 
Whence  and  why  this  endless  flow  of  wealth?     This  Is  the 
theoretical  problem  of  capital  and  interest.     This  is  different, 
says  B6hm-Bawerk.  from  the  social  and  political  problem. 
The  theoretical  problem  asks  why  there  is  interest  on  capital; 
the  social  and  political  problem  asks  whether  there  sftoHU  be. 
Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  we  can  keep  the  two  questions  apart. 
"Whether  there  should  be"  certainly  depends  upon     why 
there  is,"  and  "why  there  is"  is  not  unaffected  by  "whether 
there  should  be."    Yet  they  are  two  questions,  and  for  thesake 
of  clear  thought  we  shoula  try  to  keep  them  separate,  and  to 
answer  the  first  question  first.     Yet,  historically,  in  political 
economy,  the  second  question  received  the  first  treatment. 
Ancient  political  economy  evidenced  a  deep  disappro^  of  in- 
terest, as  witnessed  in  the  prohibition  of  interest  between  Jews 
in  the  Mosaic  code  and  in  many  passages  from 
classic  literature.    (See  Usury.)    The  reason  is 
AaetMlt      "°'  '/^  ^  »eB)i.     Credit  had  little  place  in  pro- 
ThaApliM      duction.     Machinery  was  simple.     Almost  all 
meonee      Joans  were  for  immediate  consumption,  and, 
as  a  rule,  to  people  in  distress.    The  creditor 
was  usually  rich,  the  debtor  poor,  and  the 
former,  therefore,  in  the  light  of  a  man  squeezing  sometliing 
from  the  poor  man.     Yet  was  there  little  study  of  the  ques- 
tion.    Plato,  Aristotle,  the  two  Catos,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Plautus 
— all  condemn  interest,  and  yet  assign  little  reason  for  so 
doing.     Aristotle's  argument  was:  Money  is  by  nature  in- 
capable of  bearing  fruit.     The  lender's  gain,  therefore,  must 
come  from  a  defrauding  of  the  borrower.     'The  strong  con- 
demnation of  interest  by  the  Mosaic  law  and  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church  is  well  known.     Yet  there  was  usually  but  little 
reason  given^  and  some  of  the  reasons  that  were  given  are  far 
more  rhetorical   than  logical.     Gradually  Greek  and  then 
Roman  legislation  came  to  allow  interest,  and  so  the  practise 
spread.     The  Middle  Ages,  however,  witnessed  a  revival  of 
the  condemnation  of  interest.     The  Church  strenuously  con- 
demned it  (see  Canon  La  w)  ,  first  categorically, 
and  then,  as  the  desire  for  interest  and  the 
Kadlaval    seeming  need  of  interest  increased,  with  more 
•Fkmj,mimM     show  of  argument  and  attempt  at  reason. 
inaanaa    Oonsalei  Telle*  falls  back  on  Aristotle's  ai^ 
gument.     Thomas  Aquinas  iq.  v.)  does  the 
same  in  a  different  form.     He  argues  that  ha 
who  loans  money  passes  over  money  and  all  that  comes  from 
it,  and  therefore  has  no  right  to  the  intcrcct  that  springs  from 


it.  Interest  again  he  considers  as  the  hypocritical  and  under- 
hand price  asked  for  a  good  common  to  all — time.  Time  is 
limply  a  pretext  used  by  usurers  to  get  more  than  they  ^ve. 
But  time  is  a  common  good,  given  to  all  equally  by  God. 
This  was  the  general  position  of  the  canonists,  tno  steadfly 
and  quietly  exceptions  and  excuses  were  introduced  permit- 
ting interest  tmder  this  pretext  or  that. 

The  Protestant  reformers  usually  approved  of  interest, 

altho  with  more  or  less  reserve;  at  least  this  is  so  with  Zwingli, 

Luther  (in  his  later  days),  Melanchthon,  and  Calvin.    The 

last  named,  however,  is  the  only  one  who 

gives  careful  reason  for  his  approval.     His 

Pl^ytdtmit    argument  is  that  interest  is  legitimate,  because, 

yi^ tho  money  itself  be  barren,  money  is  used  as  a 

"""w*  house  is  used,  for  gain  of  convenience  or  rent, 
and  therefore  that  the  lender  of  the  money  is 
entitled  to  interest  as  his  share  of  the  gain. 
Moliiueus,  taking  somewhat  the  same  ground,  opposed  tlie 
canon  prohibition  of  interest.  Besold  and  Grotius  followed 
hesitatingly  in  the  same  line  till  Salmasius  (about  1640}  poured 
out  a  flood  of  writing  defending  interest,  and  was  followed 
by  Bacon,  North,  Locke,  Steuart,  Hume,  Galiani,  Vasco, 
Beccaria,  Mirabeau,  and  Bentham. 

But  this  already  brings  us  to  modern  tiiaes,  when  capital 
and  interest,  having  berame  matters  of  such  vast  moment, 
have  elicited  far  more  careful  and  scientitic  study.     Tuigot 
comes  first.     He  defends  interest  on  the  ground  that  capital 
is  always  the  equivalent  of  rent-bearing  land,  and  therefore 
should  receive  interest  as  land  brings  forth  fruit.    This  theory 
BAhm-Bawerk  calls  the  "Fructification"  theory,  and  con- 
demns because,  in  his  opinion,  it  explains  nothing.     Adam 
Smith  has  no  definite  position,  but  throws 
out  various  hints  about  the  origm  of  interest. 
The  ftnetiiU  some    of    which    are    contradictory.     Adam 
^flfm        Smith's  neutral  position  could  not  be  long 
^  held.     The  question  of  labor  and  capital  be- 

X1IME7       came  the  burning  question  of  the  nineteenth 
century.     Five  answers  have  been  developed 
through  the  century,  and  more  or  less  side  by 
side;  ao  that  we  shall  do  best  not  to  attempt  to  follow  chrono- 
logical order,  but  to  see  the  separate  schools  as  markedly  and 
distinctly  as  possible. 

First,  BOhm-Bawerk  puts  what  he  calls  the  "colorless" 

answer,  which,  like  Adam  Smith's,  is  a  confused  answer, 

altho  made  by  Ricardo,  Torrens,  McCulloch, 

and    several    continental    writers.     Ricardo, 

TtiflarnO       for  example,  tho  he  sharply  and  at  length 

gives  his  conception  of  the  law  that  governs 

tm  raU  of  return  to  capital,  scarcely  gives  any 

rtason  tor  the  return,  save  that,  if  capitaluta  did  not  receive 

any  interest,  they  would  not  invest. 

We  come,  next,  to  what  Bfihm-Bawerk  calls  the  "Prodtu- 

Hvt"  theory,  that  capital  actually  produces  wealth,  and  that 

therefore  the  capitalist  who  gets  his  interest  simply  gets  what 

his  capital  produces.  This  theory  is  subdivided 

into  tour  theories:     (1)  That  capital  serves 

yiH  Pndv^  toward  the  production  of  goods;    (1)  that  it 

M— •  T1 serves  toward  the  production  of  more  goods 

BT*  inwTj  than  joujd  be  produced  without  it;  (3)  that  it 
serves  toward  the  production  of  more  value 
than  could  be  produced  without  it;  (4)  that 
it  serves  toward  the  producing  of  more  value  than  it  has  in 
itself.  The  first  two  of  these  theories  Bohm-Bawerk  calls 
the  "Naive  Productive"  theories;  the  third  he  calls  the 
"  Indirect  Productive"  theory,  and  from  the  last  theory  spring 
such  important  theories  that  he  considers  them  by  themsdves 
as  "Use"  theories. 

Among  the  "Naive  Productive"  theories  we  have  these  of 
T.  B.  Say,  who  first  broached  this  theory  in  1803,  brilliantly 
but  not  deafly,  and  more  recently  of  Roscher,  Leroy-Beaulieu, 
Scioloja,  and  others.  Bdhm-Bawerk's  answer  to  this  theory 
is  simply  that  it  has  not  been  proved  that  capital  in  itaeu 
produces  goods.  Capital  undoubtedly,  as  Roscher  argues, 
enables  laoor  to  produce  mort  goods;  but  the  amount  ox 
return  to  capital  has  by  no  means  been  proved  to  be  equal  to 
the  amount  of  value  of  the  increased  amount  of  goods  it 
enables  labor  to  produce. 

The  "Indirect  Productive"  theory,  that  capital  produces 
mora  eoitM,  was  first  taught  by  Lord  Lauderdale  in  1804,  and 
then  by  his  greater  follower,  tho  not  disciple,  Malthus.  Mal- 
thus  carefully  defines  profit  as  "the  difference  between  the 
value  of  the  advances  necessary  to  produce  a  commodity, 
and  the  value  of  the  commodity  when  produced  "  ("  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,"  >d  ed.,  p.  961);  but  he  does  not 
equally  carefully  show  why  there  should  be  this  difference  of 
value,  tho  he  does  in  general  point  to  capital  as  the  producer 
of  more  value.  Henry  Carey  and  Peshine  Smith  in  America 
and  the  painstaking  ThOnen  and  Strassburger  in  Geimany 
BAhm-Bawerk  assigns  to  this  school. 

We  come  now  to  the  "Use"  theories,  which,  tho  an  off- 
shoot of  the  "Productive"  theories,  quiffldy  grew  into  an 
independent  life  of  their  own.     This  theory  is  that  capital, 
apart  from  its  substance  value,  has  a  use  value, 
iKi.„j      ■"''  *'**  "•*  capitalist  who  draws  interest  is 
UM  TllMnss  thus  rewarded  for  sacrificing  the  use  of  capital 
during  the  period  of  production.     J.  B.  Say 
first  suggested  this,  together  with  his  "  Naive 
Productive"  theory,  Hermann  worked  it  out,  and  Menger 
gave  it  its  best  form.  It  is  largely  a  German  theory,  Nebeniu^ 
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Uuio,  Bemluudi,  Uan^dt,  Sch&ffle,  Kneia,  besides  Heniuinn 
and  Menser,  all  foUowing  it  in  one  {onn  or  anotbor.     B41un- 


Bawerk,  however,  rightly  maintains  that  then  is  no  independ- 
ent "nse"  of  capital  aside  from  capital,  and  that  therefore 
this  non-existent  "  use  "  cannot  be  the  cause  of  interest;  but 
even  if  it  does  exist,  as  apart  from  the  substance  of  capital, 
it  simply  adds  to  the  problem  by  raising  two  prcbleins  in 
place  of  one.     What  is  this  independent  use  of  capital  ? 

Next  in  order  is  the  famous  "Abstinence"  theory,  ma<le 
prominent  in  the  lectures  of  N.  W.  Senior  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, and  later  in  his  "Outlines  of  the  Science  of  Political 
Economy"    (1836).     Adam    Smith    and    Ricardo    declared 
labortobe  the  source  of  value.  Senior  amend- 
ed this  by  saying  that  value  is  due  to  scarcity 
AbltiluaM    (utility  being  assumed),  and  that  labor  ana 

yi abslimnct  account  for  scarcity.     Hints  Of  this 

*"•"'  had  appeared  before  in  Ricardo  and  in  Adam 
Smiths  opposition  of  "future  profit"  to 
"  present  en^yment."  but  Senior  first  worked 
it  into  a  careful  and  logical  system.  According  to  this, 
capital  is  the  result  of  labor,  but  of  labor  applied  not  to  im- 
mediate results,  but  to  far-off  results;  and,  therefore,  since  its 
owner  has  aaciiliced  immediate  results  to  distant  ones,  he  is 
indemnified  by  interest.  He  is  able  to  secure  this  indemni- 
iication  because  the  exchange  value  of  goods  depends,  accord- 
ing to  Senior,  partly  on  the  usefulness  of  the  goods,  partly 
on  the  limitation  of  their  supply:  and  the  limitation  detieniu 
upon  the  number  of  those  willing  to  abstain  !tom  immediate 
consumption  of  wealth  to  devote  it  to  capital.  The  "maxi- 
mum o<  price"  is  the  sacrifice  with  which  the  buyer  could 
himself  produce  or  procure  the  goods:  and  the  "  minimum  of 
price"  is  the  cost  of  production.  Under  competition  these 
approximate.  But  the  cost  of  production  consists  of  the  sum 
oc  labor  and  abstinence  requisite  for  the  production  of  the 
goods.  If  abstinence  is  always  requisite  for  production,  it 
can  always  command  its  money  return. 

The  trouble  with  this  theory  is  that  it  makes  too  sweeping 
a  iteneT^ization  from  an  idea  containing  an  element  of  truth. 
Like  the  other  theories  it  mistakes  a  part  of  the  truth  for  the 
whole  explanation.  The  theory  is  now  generally  discarded 
(see  .\bstinbncb,  Rbward  or),  yet  it  has  had  many  followers, 
and  some  of  them  most  distinguished,  such  as  J.  S.  Mill, 
Jevons.  Caimcs,  Roscher,  Schfis,  Max  Wirth,  RossT  Mollnari, 
and  Gamier.  Bastiat  accepted  the  doctnne  under  a  de- 
veloped form.  Bastiat*s great  social  law  is  "service  for  serv- 
ice. He  argues  that  he  who  provides  capital  not  only 
sacrifices  present  enjoyment,  but  docs  positive  service  by 
allowing  the  laborer  to  have  now  what  otherwise  he  could 
only  obtain  later  by  great  sacrifice  of  his  own  tools.  But 
this  only  confuses.  He  who  sacrifices  in  order  to  prevent 
sacrifice  certainly  does  so.  but  this  is  only  one  sacrifice,  and 
cannot  receive  return  for  two. 

We  pass  then  to  the  next  group,  which  BAhm-Bawerk  calls 
"Labor"  theories,  because  under  various  forms  they  try  to 
prove  that  interest  is  payment  to  the  cai>italist  for  labor  per- 
formed. The  main  advocates  of  this  are  James  Mill,  McCul- 
loch,  Courcelle-Seneuil,  Rodbertus,  Sch&ffle.  Under  one 
xorm  cr  another  they  all  argue  that  capital  is  stored-up  labor, 
and  that  interest  and  profit  are  simply  the  price  paid  for 
stored-up  labor.  But  how.  then,  does  it  happen  that  the 
capitalist  eventually  gets  back  all  his  capital;  that  is,  all  his 
stored-up  labor,  and  yet  gets  interest  too?  Courcelle-Smeuil 
srgues  that  interest  is  payment  for  the  labor  of  storing  up 
capital.  This  is  artificial.  Its  falsity  may  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  interest  has  no  connection  with  this,  being  often  greatest 
where  this  so-called  labor  is  least,  and  vice  versa. 

We  come  then  to  what  may  be  called  the  Socialist,  or  the 
"Exploitation"  theory.     According  to  this,  all  goods  ttiat 
have  value  are  the  product  of  human  labor,  and  indeed, 
economically  considered,  are  exclusively  the 
product  of  human  labor.     The  laborers,  how- 
*»l>lffltiltiwi  '^"-  ^°  °°'  retain  the  whole  product  of  their 
£r~~'         labor,  because  capitalists,  taking  advantage  of 
*"■"*#        their  command  over  the  indispensable  means 
of  production,  as  secured  to  them  by  the  in- 
stitution of  private  property,  secure  to  them- 
selves a  part  of  the  laborer's  product.     The  means  of  doing  so 
are  supplied  by  the  wage  contract,  in  which  the  laborers  are 
compelled  by  hunger  to  sell  their  labor-power  to  the  capitalist 
for  a  port  of  what  they,  the  laboms,  produce.    Interest  is 
thus  a  portion  of  the  product  of  other  pieople's  labor,  obtained 
by  exploiting  the  necessitous  condition  of  the  laborer. 

The  way  had  been  prepared  for  this  by  Adam  Smith  and 
Ricardo,  in  teaching  that  labor  is  the  source  of  value;  tho 
Ricardo  abandoned  this  doctrine  before  his  death.  Hodgskin 
in  England  and  Sismondi  in  Fiance  were  the  first  to  really 
state  the  theory,  and  they  only  in  a  mild  and  general  way: 
but  it  was  looa  taken  np  with  strength  and  in  earnest  by 
Proudhon  in  Prance  and  Rodbertus  in  Germany,  and  then 
by  the  great  Socialist  leaders,  Lasalle  and  Marx.  Of  the 
Socialists,  Rodbertus  and  Marx  have  worked  out  the  theory 
most  carefully.  Rodbertus  is  considered  by  most  politicu 
economists  the  most  careful,  altho  Marx  has  worked  out  the 
theory  the  most  brilliantly  and  the  most  popularly.  Rod- 
bertus accepts  almost  as  axiomatic  the  premise  that  labor, 
economically  speaking,  is  the  source  of  all  value.  Rent  he 
defines  as  '  all  income  obtained  without  penonal  exertion, 
■oldy  in  virtue  of  poasesaon"  ("Soziale  Prage,"  p.  146).  It 
includes  two  kinds  of  rent — land  rent  and  profit  on  capital. 


Rent  owes  its  existence  to  two  facts:  ecoDonUeaUy,  ttwt,  with 
machinery  and  division  of  labor,  laborers  can  produce  mora 
than  they  require  to  support  life;  and  legally,  that  private 
nroperty  in  land  and  capital  enables  their  owners  to  employ 
laborers  who,  not  having  land  and  capital,  and  needing  them 
for  production,  are  unable  to  work  except  in  service  for  these 
ca;»talists,  and  are  driven  by  hunger  often  to  give  to  the 
capitalists  all  they  produce  except  what  is  barely  necessary  to 
support  life.  The  form  which  this  compulsion  oiiginally  took 
was  slavery,  the  origin  of  which  was  contemporaneous  with 
that  of  agriculture  and  landed  property.  To-day  contract 
has  taken  the  place  of  slavery;  but  since  capitalists  own  sub- 
stantially all  the  land  and  capital,  they  have  the  laborer  as 
equally  'at  a  disadvantage  as  under  slavery,  and  can  take 
from  him  under  contract  as  much  as  before  under  slavery. 
Thus,  says  Rodbertus,  "The  contract  is  only  formally  and 
not  actually  free,  and  hunger  makes  a  pood  sut»titute  for 
the  whip.  What  was  formerly  called  food  is  now  called  wage  " 
("SoxiaJe  Frage,"  p.  33). 

Thus  all  rent  is  an  exploitation,  or,  as  he  says  in  effect, 
a  robbery  of  the  product  of  other  people's  labor  ("Sosiale 
Frage,"  p.  150).  The  amount  (rf  rent  increases  with  the 
productivity  of  labor;  for  under  the  system  of  free  competition 
the  laborer  can  receive  little  more  than  his  maintenance,  no 
matter  how  much  he  produces.  The  divisicm  between  rent 
of  land  and  rent  of  capital  Rodbertus  believes  depends  upon 
bow  much  labor  value  is  represented  in  land  and  in  capital, 
since  labor  is  the  measure  and  source  of  all  value,  even  rent 
being  the  product  of  labor,  tho  conditicmed  by  the  possession 
of  wealth.  Nevertheless,  except  in  a  posthumous  tract  on 
"Capital,"  Rodbertus  does  not  favor  the  abolition  of  private 
property  in  either  land  or  capital.  He  ascribes  to  it  an  edu- 
cating power,  a  "  kind  of  patriarchal  power  that  could  only 
be  replaced  after  a  completely  altered  system  of  national 
instruction,  for  which  at  present  we  have  not  got  even  the 
conditions"  ("ErklArung,     p.  303). 

Marx's  theory  is  the  same,  tho  worked  out  in  a  different 
way.  The  utility  of  a  thing,  he  argues,  is  its  valiu  in  use. 
But  this  value  is  not  something  in  the  air.  It  is  limited  by 
the  properties  of  the  commodity,  and  has  no  existence  apart 

from  that  commodity.     The  commodity  itself 

'  is  the  use  value.     Now  use  values  exchange. 

Mtn  MMrx    They  an  measured.     To  be  measured  they 

must  have  some  characteristic  in  oomnxm. 

What  is  this?  It  is  not  in  their  qualilus; 
their  qualities  are  very  different.  Things  that  exchange  must 
have  the  same  quantify  of  exchange  value.  What  is  the  thin^ 
that  they  have  the  same  quantity  of?  If  we  discard  their 
qualities  as  use  value,  they  have  only  one  common  property 
left,  that  of  being  products  of  labor.  This  must  be  the 
measureof  their  exchange  value.  So  the  value  of  all  goods  is 
measured  by  the  quantity  of  labor  contained  in  them  or  in 
labor  time.  But  labor  is  of  different  value  in  different  in- 
dividuals: therefore,  we  must  take  the  "sodally  necessary 
labor  time" — i.  e.,  the  labor  time  required  to  produce  a  use 
value  under  the  conditions  of  production  that  are  socially 
normal  at  the  time,  and  with  the  socially  necessary  degree  a{ 
skill  and  intensity  of  labor.  Now  the  problem  of  capital 
and  of  interest  and  profit  is  this:  One  man  sells  the  commod- 
ity which  he  possesses  for  money,  in  order  to  buy  with  the 
money  another  commodity  which  he  requires.  "This  course 
of  circulation  may  be  exprest  by  the  formula:  Commodity, 
money,  commodity.  But  there  is  another  course  of  circula- 
tion. Hen  buy  commodities  in  order  to  sell,  or—money, 
commodity, money.  Butinthisdrcuit.menbuycommodities 
in  order  to  sen  at  an  advance.  The  real  circuit  is  M..C.,  M'. 
Of  representing  the  sum  advanced  plus  an  increment) .  This 
is  the  characteristic  circuit  of  capitalistic  industry.  It  applies 
seemin^y  <mly  to  the  merchant's  capital,  but  it  is  true  of  all 
industrial  capital.  The  manufacturer,  every  one  in  com- 
merce, even  the  farmer,  buys  something — invests,  that  is — 
in  order  to  sell  what  he  buys,  or  what  springs  frxxn  what  he 
buys,  at  an  advance.  Whence  the  advance?  This  is  the 
problem.  He  buys  material  at  its  market  value;  he  sells  the 
material  at  the  market  value;  how  is  he  enabled  to  sell  at  a 
higher  price  than  he  buys?  Whence  this  surplus  value? 
This  is  the  problem  of  Marx's  book — his  famous  "Capital." 
The  surplus  value  cannot  originate  in  anything  outside  the 
circuit,  for  nothing  pours  eccmomic  value  into  his  hands.  It 
cannot  originate  in  the  circuit  itself,  for  he  cannot  continually 
buy  commodities  under  their  value,  nor  continually  sell  above 
their  value.  Whence  his  profits?  He  can  only  sell  for  more 
than  he  buys  by  adding  labor  to  it.  Labor  is  thus  the  only 
source  of  surplus  vaiu€.  But  if  he  put  labor  into  it,  either  his 
own  or  hired,  be  pays  for  that.  How  does  the  capitalist  sell 
for  more  than  he  puts  in  ?  He  must  buy  material  and  labor 
at  their  value,  sell  the  result  at  its  value,  and  yet  draw  out 
more  than  he  puts  in.  How?  Marx  answers  this  by  saying 
that  there  is  one  use  value  which  possesses  the  peculiar 
property  of  being  the  source  of  exchange  value;  this  is  labor  or 
labor-power.  It,  labor-power,  is  offered  for  sale  on  the  nurket 
on  the  double  condition  that  the  laborer  is  personally  free — 
for  otherwise  he  would  be  a  slave,  not  a  seller  m  labor- 
power;  and  thatj  secondly,  he  is  deprived  of  all  means  of 
independently  using  his  labor-power,  otherwise  he  would  work 
for  himself.  The  present  condition  of  society  furnishes  these 
conditions.  The  capitalist  makes  use  of  this.  The  value  of 
the  commodity  labor-power,  like  that  of  all  other  commodities, 
is  regulated  by  the  labor  time  necessary  for  its  reproduction; 
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in  thii  caie,  by  the  labor  time  neceauiy  to  produce  the  main- 
tenance d  the  laborer.  The  caiatalist  gets  the  laborer  to 
work  for  him.  He  gives  him  hia  labor-time  value — that  in, 
•  maintenance,  the  value  neceaary  to  maintain  and  reproduce 
him.  But  the  laborar  gives  the  capitalist  more  labor  time 
than  this.  If  in  six  hours  the  laborer  produces  enough  to 
maintain  him,  and  works  ten  hours,  in  the  four  hours  he 
produces  for  the  capitalist  this  "surplns  value."  Surplus 
value,  therefore,  aocCTding  to  Marx,  results  from  the  cai>italist 
getting  the  labmer  to  work  a  part  of  the  day  for  him  without 

Eiyingforit.  Inthelaborer'sday,  thus,  we  have  "necessary 
DOT  tiine**  and  'surplus  labor  time,"  the  source  of  "surplus 
labor  value."  Capital  is  not  thus  a  command  over  labor, 
but  a  command  over  unfaid  labor.  All  surplns  value,  in 
whatever  form  it  be  disguised,  as  profit,  interest,  rent,  or  any 
other,  is  only  the  material  shape  of  unpaid  labor.  Bitterly, 
upon  this  foundation,  does  Marx  trace  the  history  and  ex- 
pedients of  capital  to  lengthen  the  time  and  intensity  of  the 
working-day  in  order  to  get  men  surplus  value. 

The  answer  to  this  theory,  which  will  be  seen  to  be,  in  an- 
other form,  the  same  as  Rodbertus's,  may  be  very  varied. 
It.  is  perhaps  sufficient,  however,  to  say  that  it  has  not  been 
proved  that  labor  is  the  source  of  value.  Exchange  is  not 
based  simply  upon  labor^time  value.  Use  value  does  affect 
exchange,  A  good  natural  voice,  oneoltivated  by  any  labor, 
has  exchange  value.  Unimproved  natural  commodities 
have  exchange  value.  Scarcity  affects  exchange  value. 
The  whole  theory  that  labor  is  the  source  of  value  is  untenable. 
Rodbertus  does  not  attempt  to  prove  it.  Uarx  appeals  not 
to  facts,  but  to  the  above  dialectics,  which  can  be  shown  to 
be  faulty.  VUax  says  use  values  in  exchange  are  disregarded. 
This  is  not  the  case;  but  if  it  were,  his  conclusion  docs  not 
fcdlow  that  theb  being  the  product  of  labor  is  the  only 
characteristic  left  which  can  be  the  basis  of  exchange.  Many 
other  elements  enter  in — scarcity,  demand,  appropriation 
pf  them,  etc.  Marx's  analysis  contains  truth,  but  by  no 
means  the  whole  truth,  and  its  fundamental  piopOBtion  is 
not  tnie. 

The  last  theory  of  capital  and  interest  that  merits  considera- 
tion is  that  of  BAhm-Bawerk  himself  as  expounded  in  his 
second  vdume,  "The  Positive  Theory  of  Capital."  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  the  key  to  the  interest  problem  is  found  in 
the  time  element  involved  in  capitalistic  production.  Hen 
normally  undervalue  future  goods  in  com^iariny  them  with 
present  ^oods.  Thus  as  future  goods  npen  into  present 
goods  their  value  is  enhanced  in  accordance  with  a  psycholog- 
ical law.  Inteieit  is  simply  this  addition  to  the  value  of  good* 
that  results  irom  advancing  them  nearer  the  period  when 
they  are  to  satisfy  wants.  As  men  normally  discount  future 
goods  so  they  are  always  willing  to  pay  a jpremium  in  future 
goods  for  command  over  present  goods.  The  current  rate  of 
interest  is  thus  determined  by  the  comparative  valuations 
which  men  collectively  place  upon  present  and  future  goods. 
When  the  rata  on  safe  investments  is  4  per  cent,  for  example, 
this  means  that  in  the  estimation  at  the  marginal  men  who 
take  part  in  capitalistic  (noduction  tiee  in  hand,  with  the 
immediate  command  over  want-satisfying  goods  which  it 
gives,  is  equivalent  to  Sie4  a  year  hence.  This  theory  is 
explained  and  defended  with  great  dialectical  sidll,  .butit 
cannot  be  said  to  have  commanded  the  assent  of  many 
economists  as  an  adequate  solution  of  the  interest  problem. 

The  fact  seems  to  be  that  no  one  theory  is  complete;  that 
almost  every  theory  yet  advanced  has  had  its  element  of 
truth  and  made  its  contribution  to  science.  It  is  man  who 
pays,  and  man  who  asks  interest  for  capital.  Men  are  not 
simple  "economic  men."  The  reasons  that  move  the 
will  to  demand  and  pay  interest  are  not  simple,  but  numerous, 
intricate,  and  varying  at  ditlerent  times.  In  the  Fructuation 
theory,  the  Productivity  theory,  the  Use  theory,  the  Absti- 
nence theory,  the  Exploitation  theory,  the  "nme  theory, 
thoe  is  truth,  but  the  whole  truth  lies  only  in  the  conect 
synthesis  at  all  theories.  It  should  be  added,  however,  that 
whatever  be  the  theory  as  to  the  oripin  of  capital  and  interest, 
neither  the  believers  nor  the  disbelievers  in  interest  question 
the  fact  of  the  contribution,  and  the  necessary  contribution, 
that  capital  makes  to  production.  Socialists,  no  less  than  the 
most  conservative  economists,  admit  the  neces- 
sity of  capital  to  production.  Socialists  aim- 
Tka  IdalaUat  I^V  assert  that  work  (peisoaal  effort  of  bead 

«uLnr*iir  "W   hand)    should   be  required   from   every 

wnHnuon  member  of  society  (save  from  the  young,  aged, 
or  infirm),  and  that  there  should  be  no  dass 
of  society  whose  economic  function  is  simply 
to  furnish  capital  and  live  on  the  interest.  They  declare  that 
all  capital  should  be  owned  and  furnished  by  the  community, 
and  that  all  individuals  should  furnish  work  and  receive 
therefor,  their  rightful  share  in  the  product.  (See  Social- 
ism.) 'Those  Socialists  who  do  not  hold  with  Adam  Smith 
and  Marx  that  labor  is  the  only  source  of  value,  do  not  hold 
eitho'  that  capital  comes  wholly  from  unpaid  labor:  they 
perceive  that  capital  may  come  from  the  penooal  labor  of 
one's  ancestors,  or  from  personal  saving,  or  by  speculation 
or  investinent--4n  a  hundred  ways,  some  of  them  moral, 
some  immofal:  but  they  hold  that  the  unity  of  society  is 
the  key  to  the  freedom  «  the  individual,  and  that  that  free- 
dom demands  that,  however  gained,  capital  be  held  and 
operated  collectively  for  the  equitable  good  of  all,  each  man 
and  woman  being  in  some  way  a  worker  for  the  general  good, 
'fhif  hol'<'"g  of  capital  is,  in  their  opinion,  •  step  not  bated 


on  any  theory,  but  called  for  by  the  conditions  of  human  life, 
in  the  process  of  evolution,  developing  a  higher  organism  out 
of  lower  organisms.     Those  Sodalists  who  look  to  divine 
sanctions  for  their  acts  argue  that  capital  should  be  held  in 
common  and  each  work  for  the  good  of  all, 
as  in  a  family  property  is  held  in  common  and 
TIm  Chriltlaa  each  works  for  each.     Interest  on  capital  they 
nimtmUmt      s^y  >•  "  natural,"  because  capital  perfcrms  a 
wi  natural  function,  and  can  therefore  obtain  a 

VIIW  [xntion  of  the  product,  as  conditional  to  its 
being  forthcoming;  and  when  capital  is  mo- 
nopolised by  a  portion  of  the  community,  it 
can,  subject  to  competition  between  capitalists,  dictate  its 
own  terms,  because  he  who  has  it  not  is  dependent  upon  idm 
who  has.  What  such  Socialists  assert  is  that,  tho  interest  is 
natural,  it  is  socially  indefensible,  since  God  has  made  all 
men  one,  and  given  to  all  the  duty  of  labor;  that  therefore 
for  one  portion  of  sodetjr  to  furnish  the  capital  and  be  aUe  to 
live  witnout  labor,  while  another  portion  of  society  can 
scarcely  live  by  the  hardest  toil,  is  a  plain  violation  of  toe  law 
of  God.  Such  are  the  various  tbearies  as  to  capital  that  have 
prevailed  at  various  times  and  are  held  to-day  by  various 
schools  of  thought. 

Turning  to  the  laws  that  govern  the  growth 
of  capital,  we  present  two  representative  treat- 
ments of  the  subject,  and  first,  one  by  Professor 
and  Mrs.  Marshall.  In  chap.  vi.  of  their  "  Eco- 
nomics of  Industry,"  they  say: 

"  The  growth  of  capital  depends  upon  the  poaw  and  the 
will  to  save. 

"  The  power  of  saving  depends  on  the  amount  of  wealth 

out  of  which  saving  can  be  made.     Some  countries,  which 

have  a  large  population  and  produce  a  great  amount  of  wealth, 

have  very  little  power  of  saving.     "The  whda 

continent  of  Asia,  for  instance^has  less  power 

Tha  flmwth  "^  saving  than  England  has.    The  total  prod- 

\j»  nl-i*  1     •"*  indeed  of  its  industry  is  larger  than  that 

H  Oapltal,    of  England;  but  the  number  of  people  among 

Orthodox  whom  this  is  divided  is  so  great  that  they  are 
yi__  compelled  to  consume  almost  the  whole  of  it 
'  *^''         in  supporting  life. 

"  As  Mill  says,  'the  fund  from  which  saving 
can  be  made  is  the  surplus  of  the  produce  of 
labor  after  supplying  the  necessaries  of  life  to  all  concerned 
in  the  production  (including  those  employed  in  replacing  the 
materials  and  keeping  the  nxed  capital  in  repair);  more  thu 
this  surplus  cannot  he  saved  under  any  circumstances;  as 
much  as  this,  though  it  never  is  saved,  always  might  be. 
'This  surplus  is  the  fund  from  which  the  enjoyments  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  necessaries  of  the  producers  are  pso- 
vided,  it  is  the  fund  from  which  all  are  subsisted  who  are 
not  themselves  engaged  in  production;  and  from  which  all 
additions  are  made  to  capitu.  It  is  the  real  net  produce  of 
the  country.' 

"Since  the  requisites  of  production  are  land,  labor,  and 
capital,  the  conditions  on  which  the  total  produce  of  industry 
depends  may  therefore  be  classed  as,  first,  fertility  of  the 
soil,  richness  of  mines,  abundance  of  watercourses,  and  an 
invigorating  climate;  seoon<fly,  the  number  and  the  average 
e6Bcieficy  of  the  working  population;  this  effideney  depending 
on  mocal  a*  well  as  mental  and  physical  qualities;  thirdly,  the 
abimdanoe  of  the  means  which  the  industry  of  the  past  has 
accumulated  and  saved  to  help  the  industry  of  the  present; 
that  is,  the  abundance  of  roaos  and  railroads,  of  canals  and 
docks,  of  factories  and  warehouses,  of  en^nes  and  marhines, 
of  raw  material,  of  food  and  of  clothing:  in  sheet,  the  already 
accumulated  capital  of  the  nation.  .  .  . 

"  Next  as  to  the  will  to  save. 

"The  Btren^h  of  the  desire  of  accumulation  depends  on 
moral  and  social  conditions  which  vary  widely  in  different 
times  and  countries. 

'  (a)  The  intellect.  The  inclination  to  save  arises  from  the 
hope  of  obtaining  some  future  advantage,  and  this  future 
advantage,  if  it  is  to  afford  motive  for  action,  must  be  real- 
ised. .  .  . 

"  (6)  Affection  for  others  is  one  of  the  chief  motives  if  not 
the  chief  motive  for  the  accumulation  <^  capital.  .  .  . 


'({)  The  hope  of  rising  in  the  worid.  , 
'(<0~ 


.  .  The  opportuiuty  to  gain  great  social  advantages  by 
the  possession  of  wealth.  .  .  . 

"  (>)  Political  and  commercial  security.   .  .  ." 

Lastly,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marshall  inquire  how  far  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  depends  upon  the  rate  of  profits,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  which  the  owner  of  capital  can  obtain  by 
lending  it  to  others,  and  they  answer: 

"A  high  rate  of  interest  no  doubt  affords  a  liberal  reward 
ol  abstinence,  and  stimulates  the  saving  of  all  who  an 
ambitious  of  earning  social  position  by  then-  wealth. 

"  But  the  history  of  the  past  and  the  observation  of  the 
present  show  that  it  is  a  man  s  temperament,  much  more  than 
the  rate  of  interest  to  be  pit  for  his  savings,  which  determines 
whether  he  makes  provision  for  his  old  age  and  for  his  family 
or  not.  Most  of  those  who  make  such  a  proviMon  would  do  so 
equally  whether  the  rate  of  interest  were  low  or  hi^h.  And 
when  a  man  has  once  determined  to  provide  a  certain  annual 
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inoonM.  ba  wS  find  that  he  hm«  to  nve  more  if  the  rate  of 
intereit  is  low  than  if  it  ii  high. 

"  Asain,  a  hish  rate  of  interait  i»  a  great  inducement  to  re- 
tin  caily  from  oniinwH,  and  live  on  the  interest  of  what  has 
already  been  accumulated.  Sir  Josiah  Child  indeed  aaid  two 
centunca  ago,  *We  see  that  generally  all  merchants  in 
eooatxies  in  which  the  rate  of  uterest  is  high,  when  they 
have  gotten  great  wealth,  leave  trading '  and  lend  out  their 
money  at  interest,  'the  gain  thereof  being  so  easy,  certain, 
and  great;  whems  in  otner  countries,  where  interest  is  at  a 
lower  rate,  they  continue  merchants  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  enrich  themselves  and  the  State.'  It  is  more  true 
now  than  it  was  then,  that  many  men  retire  from  business 
when  they  are  yet  almost  in  the  prims  of  life,  and  when  their 
knowledge  of  rxten  and  things  might  enable  them  to  conduct 
their  busness  more  efficiently  than  ever.  Thus  a  fall  in  the 
late  ti  interest  would  in  some  ways  promote  the  production 
and  the  accumulation  of  wealth. 

"  But  it  would  diminish  the  pawtr  of  saving  from  a  given 
amount  of  capital,  because  the  larger  the  income  a  man 
derives  from  his  busineas,  the  larger  are  the  means  he  has  of 


Such  is  an  admirable  example  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
most  progressive  orthodox  economics.  As  an 
example  of  the  treatment  of  the  subject  from 
the  socialist  standpoint,  we  g^ve  a  quotation  from 
the  lecttire  on  "The  Industrial  Basis  of  Social- 
ism," bjr  William  Clarke,  and  included  in  the 
"  Fabian  Essays."     Says  Mr.  Clarke : 


"The  capitalist  was  origiiiany  an  ntt 
rbo  worlrad  bard  at  bis  Msiness,  and 


ititnfntmr,  a  i 
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,1  iTMiTTSgrr 
who  worlrad  bard  at  bis  "business,  and  who  received  wfiat 
CGoncmists  have  called  tbe  'wages  of  superintendence.' 
So  long  as  the  capitalist  occupied  that  position  he  might  be 
restrained  and  controlled  in  variooa  ways,  but  he  could  not 
be  got  rid  of.  His  'waats  of  superintendence'  were  cer- 
tainly often  eicorbitant,  but  he  perfonned  real 
functions;  and  society,  as  yet  unprepared  to 
take  those  functions  upon  itself,  could  not 
aiford  to  discharge  him.  Yet,  like  the  long, 
he  had  to  be  restrained  by  the  legidation  u- 
ready  referred  to,  for  his  power  involved  much 
suffering  to  his  fellows.  But  now  the  camtal- 
ist  is  fast  becoming  afaaolutdy  osdess.  nnd- 
irig  it  easier  and  more  rational  to  combine 
with  others  of  his  class  in  a  large  undertaking, 
he  has  now  abdicated  his  position  of  overseer,  has  put  in  a 
talari*^  manager  to  perform  bis  work  for  him,  and  has  be- 
oome  a  mere  rent  or  interest  receiver.  The  rent  or  interest 
he  receives  is  paid  for  the  use  of  a  monopoly  which  not 
be.  but  a  whole  multitude  of  people,  created  by  their  joint 
efforts. 

"  It  was  inevitable  that  this  differentiation  of  manager  and 
capitalist  should  arise.  It  is  part  of  the  process  of  capitalist 
evolution  due  to  machine  industry.  As  competition  led  to 
waste  in  productioo,  so  it  led  to  the  cutting  of  profits  among 
capitalists.  To  prevent  this,  the  massing  ot  capital  was 
necessary,  by  wlucb  tbe  large  capitalist  could  undersell  his 
snadl  rivals  by  offering,  at  prices  below  anything  they  could 
afford  to  sell  at,  goods  produced  by  machinery  ana  distributed 
by  a  plems  of  agencies  initially  too  costly  for  any  individual 
competitor  to  pnrehase  or  set  on  foot.  Now  for  such  massive 
capitals,  the  contributions  of  several  capitalists  are  needed; 
aiia  herice  has  arisen  the  joint-stock  company  or  Campatx*' 
Aucmymt.  Through  this  new  capitalist  agency  a  person  in 
Bnaland  can  hold  stock  in  an  enterprise  at  the  Antipodes, 
which  he  has  never  visited  and  never  intends  to  visit,  and 
which,  therefore,  he  cannot  'superintend'  in  any  way.  He 
and  the  other  shareholders  put  in  a  manager^  with  injunctions 
to  be  economical.  The  manager's  business  is  to  earn  for  bis 
employers  tbe  largest  dividends  passible;  if  he  does  not  do 
so,  he  is  dismissed.  The  old  personal  relation  between  tbe 
workoB  and  the  employer  is  gone;  instead  thereof  remains 
merdy  the  cash  nexua.  To  secure  high  dividends,  the  man- 
aser  win  lower  wages.  If  that  is  resisted  there  wiU  probably 
be  eitber  a  strike  or  loekoot.  Cheap  labor  will  be,  perhaps, 
impacted  by  tbe  manacer:  and  if  the  work-people  resist  by 
iattnidatkio  or  Ofsaaised  bovoottiog,  the  forces  of  the  State 
(vUch  they  bsip  to  maintam)  will  be  used  against  them. 
In  tbe  majority  of  cases  they  must  submit.  Such  is  a  not 
obir  picture  of  tbe  tdation  of  capitalist  to  workman  to-day, 
tbe  former  havinc  beco»ue  an  i£e  dividend-receiver.  The 
dictum  of  orthodox  politiesl  economy,  uttered  by  so  competent 
an  antbority  as  the  lata  Professor  Cannes,  runs: 

"'It  is  important,  on  morsl  no  less  than  on  economic 
aroimda  to  insist  upon  this,  that  no  public  benefit  of  any 
End  arises  from  the  existence  of  an  idle  rich  class.  Tbe 
wealtb  accumulated  by  their  anoeston  and  othen  on  their 
bdialf,  when  it  is  employed  aa  capital,  no  doubt  helps  to 
■■Isiii  faidiistry;  bat  what  they  consume  in  Inznry  and  idle- 
nsas  is  not  capital,  and  helps  to  sustain  nothing  but  their 
own  unprofitable  livss.  By  all  means  they  must  have  their 
rents  and  tatasast.  as  it  is  wiittaa  in  the  bond;  but  let  them 


take  their  proper  place  as  drones  in  the  hive,  gorging  at  a 
feast  to  which  they  have  contributed  nothing.'  .  .  . 

"That  joint-stock  capitalism  is  extending  rapidly  every 
one  knows.  In  the  Umted  States,  according  to  Mr.  Bryce, 
the  wealth  of  joint-stock  corporations  is  estimated  at  one 
fourth  of  the  total  value  of  all  property.  In  England  every 
kind  of  business,  from  breweries,  banla,  and  cotton-miUs 
down  to  automatic  sweetmeat  machines,  is  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  joint-stock  capitalist,  and  must  continue  to  do 
so.  Twenty  yean  ago  who  would  have  supposed  that  a 
brewery  like  that  of  Guinness,  or  such  a  banking  firm  as  Glyn, 
Hills  &  Co.,  would  become  a  joint-stock  company?  Yet  we 
know  it  is  so  to-day.  Capitalism  is  becoming  impersonal  and 
cosmopolitan.  And  the  combinations  controlling  production 
become  larger  and  fewer.  Barings  are  getting  bcdd  of  the 
South  African  diamond  fields.  A  few  companies  control  the 
whde  anthracite  coal  produce  of  Pennsylvania.  Each  one  of 
us  is  quite  'bet'  to  'compete'  with  these  gigantic  compila- 
tions, as  the  prindpality  of  Monaco  is '  free '  to  go  to  war  with 
Prance  should  the  latter  threaten  her  interests.  The  mere 
forms  of  freedom  remain,  but  monopoly  renders  them 
nugatory.  The  modem  State,  having  parted  with  the  raw 
material  of  the  globe,  cannot  secure  freedom  of  competition 
to  its  dtisens;  and  yet  it  was  on  the  basis  of  tree  competition 
that  capitalism  rose.  Thus  we  see  that  capitalism  has 
canceled  iu  original  principle — is  itself  negating  its  own 
existence." 

Prof.  John  B.  Clark,  in  his  "Distribution  of 
Wealth'  and  other  works,  has  ably  treated  the 
part  played  by  capital  in  production. 

Concerning  statistics  as  to  the  large  part 
played  by  capital  in  the  modem  world,  see 
Wealth; Trusts; Machinery;  Pinancb.  Exact 
statistics  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  capital 
of  different  countries  as  distinguished  from  their 
wealth  in  general  are  not  available,  and  even 
statistics  of  wealth  must  be  accepted  with  a 
good  deal  of  caution.  The  figures  which  follow 
are  the  most  trustworthy  that  are  available  for 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  U.  S. 

Aooording  to  the  dabomte  calculations  of  Sir  Roibert 
Giffen,  the  total  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  increased 
from  jC4,ooo,ooo,ooo  in  1845  to  j£6 ,000,000,000  in  i86s; 
jE8,joo,ooa,ooo  in  187J,  and  Aio«oo,oao,ooe  in  i88s.  Com- 
pared with  the  population  this  indicates  an  increase  in  average 
per  capita  wealth  during  the  whole  period  of  forty  years  from 
iCi43  to  ^£370.  How  much  of  this  wealth  was  capital  in  the 
restricted  sense  of  our  definition  it  is  impassible  to  say  with 
exactness.  Thus,  of  the  estimated  wealth  in  1885  of  ]Cro,ooo,- 
000,000  some  ;Ci, 700,000,000  is  credited  to  land  ana  ;Ci,9oo,- 
000,000  to  houses,  but  there  is  no  way  of  determining  what 
part  of  the  value  of  land  was  a  gift  of^nature  and  what  pisrt 
the  result  of  investments  of  capital  in  improvements,  or  what 
proportion  of  the  houses  served  as  workshops  and  thus  con- 
tributed to  tbe  further  production  of  wealth.  "The  amount 
of  income  derived  by  inhabitants  of  the  United  Kingdom 
from  land  and  capital,  that  is,  from  investments  of  all  kinds, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  annual  income  tax  returns.  Thus 
for  the  year  190a,  the  income  from  the  ownership  of  lands 
and  houses  was  returned  at  i£>38,ooo,ooa,  the  income  from 
government  securities  at  ;C44,ooa,ooo,  and  from  business  en- 
terprises, except  farming,  at  £488,000.000.  Estimating  that 
at  least  one  third  of  tbe  latter  income  was  in  the  form  of 
interest  and  dividends  to  investors  haviiig  no  active  part  in 
the  businesees  concerned  and  allowing  for  false  returns,  it 
appean  probable  that  the  total  income  from  investments 
was  not  less  than  ;Csoo,aoo,eoo,  or  about  ;Cia  per  capita. 

The  total  wealth  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  years  1900  and  1904, 
as  estimated  by  the  Census  Bureau,  was  $88,517,000,000  in 
the  former  year,  and  $107,104,000,000  in  the  latter.  Compar- 
ing the  total  estimated  weuth  in  loeo  with  the  popula- 
tion as  determined  by  the  census  in  that  year  ^ves  ti.iso 
as  the  average  per  capita  wealth.  The  principal  items  in  the 
total  for  1904  were  as  follows:  Real  property  and  improve- 
ments, t6i,ooo,ooo,ooo;  live  stock,  (4,074,000,000;  farm  im- 
plements and  machiiiery,  $845,000,000;  manufacturing 
machinery,  tools,  and  implements,  $3,>98,coo,ooo;  gold  and 
silver  coin  and  bullion,  Si.999.000,000;  laHnads  and  their 
equipment,  $11,345,000,000:  street  railways,  shipping,  water- 
works, etc.,  $4,841,000,000;  sll  other,  $i8,46s,ooe,ooo.  From 
tbe  form  in  which  these  estimates  are  given  it  is  impassible 
even  to  make  an  intelligent  guess  as  to  what  part  of  them  rep- 
resents capital  in  the  narrow  sense.  There  are  no  statistics 
for  the  U.  8,  comparable  with  the  income  tax  returns  for  the 
United  Kingdom. 

For  a  discttsrion  of  whether  tbe  profits  or  caidtal  an  falling, 
see  PaoriTS,  Wbalth. 


by  William  Smart,  of  Oueen  Margaret  College,  Glasgow); 
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Tlu  Positivt  Thtory  cf  Capital,  by  the  same  author  and  with 
the  same  translator.  For  the  Exploitation  theory,  Capital; 
A  Critical  Analysis  of  Capitalist  ProductioH,  by  Karl  Marx 
(translated  by  Samuel  Moore  and  Edward  Aveling,  in  two 
vi^umes;  for  the  development  of  capital,  Th*  Evolution  of 
Modern  Capitalism,  by  John  A.  Hobson  (London,  1894): 
for  an  analysis  of  the  part  capital  plays  in  production, 
Th*  DistrHmOon  of  Wtaflh.  by  John  B.  Clark  (New  York. 
1899). 

CAREY,  HENRY  CHARLES:  American  econ- 
omist, bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1793;  the  son  of 
Matthew  Carey,  an  Irish  refugee  and  publisher 
who  had  written  on  economic  themes.  The  son 
succeeded  the  father,  but  retired  with  a  compe- 
tency in  1835,  and  devoted  his  life  to  economics. 
Thirteen  octavo  volumes  and  3,000  pages  of 
tracts,  besides  newspaper  articles,  perhaps  twice 
as,  voluminous,  attest  his  industry,  while  the  fact 
that  many  of  his  writings  have  been  translated 
into  seven  different  languages  speaks  for  his  abil- 
ity and  originality  of  thought.  Says  Palgrave's 
"Dictionary  of  Political  Economy": 

Carey  began  his  scientific  career  at  a  juncture  when  the 
English  school  appeared  to  have  exhausted  its  deductions 
from  assumed  premises,  and  to  shrink  from  adjusting  its  con- 
clusions to  the  conditions  of  actual  life.  His  treatment  of 
social  science  was  original,  and  led  him  to  a  scries  of  supposed 
discoveries,  the  order  of  which  he  lias  stated  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  his  most  important  work,  "The  Principles  of  Social 
Science."  His  point  of  departure  was  a  theory  of  value  which 
he  defined  as  the  "measure  of  the  resistance  to  be  overcome 
•  in  obtaining  things  required  for  use,  or  the  measure  of  nature's 
power  over  man  — in  simpler  terms,  the  cost  of  reproduction. 
This  theory  Carey  applied  to  every  case  of  value — to  com- 
modities, services,  and  land,  and  in  some  passages  seemingly 
to  man  himself.  Reasoning  that  every  gift  of  nature  is 
gratuitous,  he  found  a  universal  tendency  to  a  decline  of 
value  as  the  arts  advance,  and  to  a  decrease  in  the  value  of 
accumulated  capital,  as  compared  with  the  results  of  present 
latior,  with  a  resulting  harmony  of  interests  between  capitalist 
and  laborer.  This  theory  Carey  enunciated  in  his  "Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,"  published  in  1837-40,  and  its 
appearance  in  slightly  modified  terms  in  Bastiat  s  "  Harmonies 
Economiques,"  in  1850,  led  to  a  sharp  discussion  between  the 
two  authors  in  the  Journal  des  EcotunnisUs  lac  185 1. 

Ten  years  later,  in  his  "Past,  Present,  and  Fu- 
ture," Carey  expounded  his  notorious  land  theory, 
which  was  the  exact  reverse  of  the  Ricardian; 
but  tho  argued  by  Carey  with  great  vigor  and  at 
great  length,  and  eliciting  much  interest  because 
of  its  novelty,  it  has  been  accepted  by  scarcely 
any  other  careful  economist.  It  laid  down  the 
principle  that  men  first  till  the  poorer  and  more 
easily  worked  lands,  and  then  descend  upon  richer 
lands  as  capital  increases,  so  that  with  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  the  rate  of  returns  from  land 
rises  instead  of  falls.  He  deduced  from  this  a 
rejection  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine,  since  rising 
returns  from  land  could  support  more  and  more 
men. 

Carey's  cardinal  principle,  however,  is  found 
in  the  second  chapter  of  his  "Social  Science," 
where  he  states,  the  great  law  of  molecular 
gravitation  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  the 
being  known  as  man."  This  law  of  being  he  de- 
clares to  be  the  same  in  matter,  man,  and  com- 
munities. As,  in  the  solar  world,  attraction  and 
motion  are  in  the  ratio  of  mass  and  proximity,  so 
in  the  social  world,  association,  individuality, 
responsibility,  development,  and  progress  are 
proportionate  to  each  other.  This  theory,  not  of 
analogy,  but  of  absolute  identity  of  law,  Carey 
maintained  with  great  vigor  in  the  "Unity  of 
Law,"  published  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  This 
theory  led  Carey  first  to  adopt  and  advocate  those 
theones  of  free  trade  for  which  he  is  perhaps  the 
best  known  in  the  United  States;  tho  afterward, 
from  the  same  principles,  to  retreat  from  this 
position.     The  central  point  of  his  social  philoso- 


phy being  association,  as  the  primary  condition  of 
progress,  in  the  commerce  of  exchange  of  com- 
modities and  of  ideas  between  countries,  Carey 
thought  he  saw  the  opportunity  for  closer  associa- 
tion, economic  efficiency,  and  general  efficiency, 
and  hence  argued  strongly  and  detesminedly  for 
free  trade,  giving  a  strong  impulse  to  the  argu- 
ments now  becoming  conomon  in  this  country.  It 
was  only  later  that  ne  abandoned  this  belief,  from 
a  conviction  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  world 
the  coordinating  power  of  the  government  must 
be  used  in  order  to  preserve  economic  harmony 
and  to  arrive  at  ultimate  freedom.  So  great  was 
his  ability  and  so  distinctive  his  views,  that  his 
school  of  thought  is  sometimes  called  theAmerican 
School  of  Political  Economy. 

Carev's  main  works  are :  "  Essay  on  the  Rate  of 
Wages  (183 5);  "Harmony  of  Nature"  (privately 
printed,  1836) ; "  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
(3  vols.,  1837,  1838,  1840);  "The  Past,  the  Pres- 
ent, and  the  Future"  (1848);  "Harmony  of  In- 
terests, Agricultural,  Manufacturing,  and  Com- 
mercial" (1850);  "Slave  Trade,  Domestic  and 
Foreign"  (1853);  "Principles  of  Social  Science" 
(3  vols.,  1858-59);  "Manual  of  Social  Science" 
(edited  by  Miss  McKean,  1864);  "The  Unity  of 
Law,  as  Exhibited  in  the  Relations  of  Physical, 
Social,  Mental,  and  Moral  Science"  (1872).  He 
died  in  1879. 

CARLYLE,  THOMAS:  Scottish  writer;  bom 
at  Ecclefechan,  Dumfries  Cotmty,  Scotland, 
1795.  In  the  present  article  he  is  considered 
simply  from  the  standpoint  of  social  reform;  yet 
this  element  forms  no  small  portion  of  his  life,  and 
his  contribution  to  social  reform  gave  no  slight 
impulse  in  the  advance  of  the  century.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  social  movement,  the  nine- 
teenth century  must  be  divided  into  two  nearly 
equal,  yet  very  diverse,  parts.  The  first  fiifty 
years  were,  socially  considered,  negative,  destruc- 
tive, characterized  by  the  freeing  of  the  individ- 
ual. Its  outcomes  were  democracy,  free  trade, 
competition,  individualism.  The  last  fifty  years 
of  the  century  were,  socially  considered,  positive, 
constructive  (or  at  least  seeking  construction), 
characterized  by  the  collective  thought  supplant- 
ing individualism  and  developing  in  its  place  the 
social  organism.  Its  outcomes  were  unity,  co- 
operation, monopoly,  centralization,  socialism. 
Carlyle  belongs  to  the  first  half  of  the  century,  yet 
with  no  little  trace  of  transition  to  the  second. 
Living  till  1 88 1,  his  genius  was  matured,  and 
his  greatest  works  were  written  before  1850.  He 
was  an  individualist,  and  his  writings  are  full  of 
undeveloped  socialism.  In  more  than  his  de- 
nimciation  of  wrong  he  was  a  John  the  Baptist, 
the  last  of  the  old  prophets,  and  a  forerunner  of 
the  new.  Mazzini's  magnificent  essay  on  (Darlyle 
pronounces  a  just  criticism.     He  says: 

Mr.  Carlyle  comprehends  only  the  individual;  the  true 
sense  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race  escapes  him.  He  sym- 
pathizes with  all  men,  but  it  is  with  the  separate  life  of  each, 
and  not  with  their  collective  life.  .  .  . 

The  nationality  of  Italy,  in  his  eyes,  is  the  glory  of  having 
produced  Dante  and  Christopher  Columbus;  the  nationality 
of  Germany,  that  of  having  given  birth  to  Luther,  to  Goethe, 
and  to  othera.  The  shadows  thrown  by  these  gigantic  men 
appear  to  eclipse  from  his  view  every  trace  of  the  national 
thought,  of  which  these  men  were  only  the  interpreters  or 

Sopnets,  and  of  the  people,  who  alone  are  its  depository. 
1  generalization  is  so  repugnant  to  Mr.  Cariyle  that  he  strikes 
at  the  root  of  the  error,  as  he  deems  it,  by  declaring  that  the 
history  of  the  world  is  fundamentally  nothing  more  than  the 
biography  of  great  men  ("  Lectures'^.  This  is  to  plead,  dis- 
tinctly enough,  against  the  idea  which  rules  the  movement  o( 
the  times.  .  .  . 
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In  the  name  of  the  demoentic  spirit  of  the  age.  I  protest 
•aainst  snch  views.  Histoiv  is  not  the  bi(»Taphy  of  great 
xneiij  the  history  of  znanldncl  is  the  history  of  the  progressive 
relisioa  of  manlmid,  and  of  the  tnuislation  by  symbols  or 
ezt«nial  actions  of  that  religion.  .  .  . 

The  great  men  of  the  earth  are  but  the  marking  stones  on 
the  road  to  humanity;  they  are  the  priests  of  its  religion. 
What  print  is  equal  m  the  balance  to  the  whole  religion  of 
which  ne  is  a  minister?  There  is  yet  something  greater,  more 
divinely  mysterious,  than  all  the  great  men.  and  that  is  the 
earth  which  bears  them,  the  htunan  race  which  includes  them, 
the  thought  of  God  which  stirs  within  them,  and  which  the 
whole  human  race  collectively  can  alone  accomplish.  Dis- 
own not,  then,  the  common  mother,  for  the  salce  of  certain  of 
her  childien,  however  privileged  they  may  be:  for  at  the  same 
time  that  you  disown  her  you  will  lose  the  true  comprehension 
of  these  rare  men  whom  you  admire.  Genius  is  like  the  flower 
which  draws  one  half  m  its  life  from  the  moisture  that  cir- 
culates in  the  earth,  and  inhales  the  other  half  from  the  atmos- 
phere. The  inspiration  of  genius  belongs  one  half  to  heaven, 
the  other  to  the  crowd  of  common  mortals  from  whose  life  it 
springs. 

Yet  we  doubt  if  this  does  full  justice  to  the 
work  that  Carlyle  accomplished.  It  was  Car- 
lyle's  great  mission  to  discover  and  to  proclaim  to 
this  generation  the  world's  need  of  i>od.  And 
this  he  did  as  no  other  man  in  all  this  centurv, 
not  even  excepting  the  great  Italian  himself. 
"The  beginning  and  the  end  of  what  is  the  matter 
with  tis,  writes  Mazzini,  "is  that  we  have  for- 
gotten God."  This  is  also  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  Carlvle's  teaching.  He  saw  through  all 
the  shams  of  his  day.  He  was  the  great  unmasker. 
He  showed  the  pettiness  and  the  selfishness  and 
the  nothingness  of  the  Manchester  economy.  He 
blew  the  clouds  away  that  hid  God  from  the  world. 
Above  all,  Carlyle  saw  God  in  man.  "Thou,  too, 
art  man,"  he  said,  "the  breath  of  God  is  in  thee; 
thod  art  here  below  to  develop  thy  being  under  all 
its  aspects;  thy  body  is  a  temple;  thy  immortal 
soul  is  the  priest,  which  ought  to  do  sacrifice  and 
ministry  for  all." 

Carlvle's  social  writings  were  not  his  first. 
They  belong  to  his  best  period.  "Signs  of  the 
Times"  was  first  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
Rtview,  and  written  perhaps  at  the  very  time  he 
was  writing  "Sartor  Resartus."  "Chartism" 
(1839),  and  Past  and  Present"  (1843)  appeared 
soon  after  "The  French  Revolution"  (1837). 
These  are  his  main  writings  on  social  themes.  He 
died  in  1881. 

CARHEGIE,  ANDREW:  American  manufac- 
turer and  philanthropist;  bom  at  Dunfermline, 
Scotland,  1835.  His  father,  a  weaver  in  htimble 
circumstances,  but  ambitious  to  rise,  and  an  ar- 
dent republican,  came  with  his  family  to  the 
United  States  in  1845,  and  settled  in  Pittsburg. 
Two  years  afterward  Andrew  began  his  career  by 
tending  a  small  stationary  engine,  later  becoming 
a  telegraph  messenger  and  operator,  and  being 
one  of  the  first  to  read  telegraphic  signals  by  sound. 
He  became  clerk  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  manager  of  the  tele- 
graph Unes.  In  this  position  he  began  making 
sm^  investments,  and  so  gained  the  nucleus  of 
his  wealth.  Promoted  to  be  superintendent  of 
the  Pittsburg  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road, he  was  one  of  a  syndicate  who  purchased 
property  on  Oil  Creek,  which  cost  $40,000,  and  in 
one  year  yielded  over  $z  ,000,000  in  cash  dividends. 
He  was  subsequently  associated  with  others  in 
establishing  a  rolling-mill,  from  which  has  grown 
the  most  extensive  and  complete  system  of  iron 
and  steel  industries  ever  controlled  by  any  indi- 
vidual. He  was  the  first  in  any  large  way  to 
introduce  the  Bessemer  process  (1868).  Mr. 
Carnegie  was  the  principal  owner  ot  the  Home- 


stead and  Edgar  Thomson  Steel  Works  and  of 
other  large  concerns.  In  1899  these  interests 
were  consolidated  in  the  Carnegie  Steel  Company, 
and  two  years  later  Mr.  Carnegie  sold  out  to  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  retired  from 
business. 

Besides  directing  his  great  industries,  Mr.  Car- 
negie was  for  a  long  time  the  owner  of  eighteen 
English  newspapers  which  he  controlled  m  the 
interests  of  Radicalism.  He  has  devoted  large 
sums  of  money  to  benevolent  and  educational 
purpose.  In  1879  he  erected  commodious 
swimming-baths  for  the  use  of  the  people  of 
Dunfemuine,  Scotland,  and  in  the  following  year 
gave  $40,000  for  the  establishment  of  a  free 
fibrary,  which  has  since  received  other  large 
donations.  In  1884  he  gave  Sjo,ooo  to  Bellevue 
Hospital  Medical  College  to  found  a  historical 
laboratory,  now  called  the  Carnegie  Laboratory. 
Since  then  he  has  endowed  libraries  to  many 
towns  and  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  His  total  benefactions  have  been  put  at 
$j5,ooo,ooo,  including  Sio,ooo,ooo  to  the  Came- 
ne  Institution,  Pittsburg;  $10,000,000  to  the 
Carnegie  Institution,  Washington  (for  advance 
research  work);  $10,000,000  to  Scottish  univer- 
sities; $10,000,000  for  a  collegiate  professors' 
pension  fund;  and  $5,200,000  for  branch  libraries 
m  New  York  City.  His  total  library  donations 
aggregate  more  than  $40,000,000  for  some  1,500 
public  libraries.  In  addition  to  numerous  con- 
tributions to  periodicals,  on  the  labor  question 
and  similar  topics,  Mr.  Carnegie  is  the  author  of: 
"An  American  Four-in-Hand  in  Britain  "  (1883); 
"Round  the  World"  (1884);  "Triumphant  De- 
mocracy" (i886);  "The  Gospel  of  Wealth" 
(1900);  "Empire  of  Business"  (190a).  Address: 
a  East  Ninety-first  Street,  New  York  City. 

CARPENTER,  EDWARD:  English  writer; 
bom  at  Brighton,  England,  1844;  graduated  at 
Cambridge  in  1868,  and  took  orders  in  1869.  He 
was  for  a  time  curate  to  the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice, 
at  St.  Edward's,  Cambridge,  where  he  also  held  a 
fello^hip.  About  187 1 ,  he  changed  his  religious 
views,  and,  resigning  his  fellowship  and  curacy, 
was  for  seven  years  a  tmiversity  extension  lec- 
turer on  science,  music,  etc.  In  1877  he  visited 
the  United  States,  seeing  Walt  Whitman  among 
others.  In  188 1  he  took  to  a  simple  yet  artistic 
farm  life,  somewhat  after  the  idea  of  Thoreau, 
near  Sheffield,  and  began  writing ' '  Toward  Democ- 
racy," issued  in  1883,  when  ne  first  definitely 
joined  the  Socialist  movement.  In  1886  he 
commenced  making  sandals,  in  which  he  now  car- 
ries on  quite  a  trade.  His  farm  is  at  Holmsfield, 
Sheffield.  As  an  example  of  Mr.  Carpenter's 
thought  and  style  we  quote  the  following  passage 
from  his  "Civilization:  Its  Cause  and  Cure" 
(PP-  39.  40) : 

To-day  it  is  unfortunately  perfectly  true  that  man  is  the 
only  animal  who,  instead  of  adorning  and  beautifying,  makes 
nature  hideous  by  his  presence.  This  was  the  great  glory  of 
the  Greeks,  that  they  accepted  and  perfected  nature;  as  the 
Parthenon  sprang  out  of  the  limestone  terraces  of  the  Acrop- 
olis, carrying  the  natural  lines  of  the  rock  by  gradations  scarce 
perceptible  mto  the  5nished  and  human  beauty  of  frieze  and 
pediment.  And  some  day  we  shall  again  understand  this 
which,  in  the  very  sunrise  of  true  art.  the  Greeks  so  well 
understood.  Possibly  some  day  we  snail  again  build  our 
houses  or  dwelling-places  so  simple  and  elemental  in  character 
that  they  will  fit  in  the  nooks  of  the  hills  or  along  the  banks 
of  the  streams  or  by  the  edges  of  the  woods  without  disturb- 
ing the  harmony  of  the  landscape  or  the  songs  of  the  birds. 
No  need  for  private  accumulations.  Gladly  will  each  man, 
and  more  gladly  still  each  woman,  take  his  or  her  treasures, 
except  what  ara  immediately  or  necessarily  in  use,  to  the 
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fffl't"'"™  center,  where  their  value  will  be  increawd  a  hundred 
and  a  thouwndfold  by  the  greater  number  of  thoae  who  can 
enjoy  them,  and  where  far  mora  perfectly  and  with  far  lees 
tou  they  can  be  tended  than  if  Katteied  abroad  in  private 
hands.  At  one  itroke  half  the  labor  and  all  the  anxiety  of 
domeatie  caretaldng  will  be  annihilated.  The  private  dwell- 
inc-plaoea,  no  longer  ccetly  and  labyrinthine  in  proportion  to 
the  value  and  number  of  the  treasures  they  contain,  will  need 
no  longer  to  have  docn  and  windows  jealously  dosed  against 
fdlow-man  or  mother  nature.  The  sun  and  air  will  have 
access  to  thnn,  the  indwellers  will  have  unfettered  egress. 
Neither  man  nor  woman  will  be  tied  in  slavery  to  the  lodge 
which  they  inhabit;  and  in  becoming  once  mora  a  part  of 
nature,  the  human  habitation  will  at  length  cease  to  be  what 
it  is  now  for,  at  least,  half  the  human  race — a  prison. 

"'*  Amone  Carpenter's  works  may  be  mentioned 
"Toward  Democracy";  "England's  Ideal"; 
' '  Chants  of  Labor  " ; '  Civilization :  Its  Cause  and 
Cure" ;  Love's  Coming  of  Age."  Address:  Holms- 
field,  Sheffield,  England. 

CARPBHTBRS  AND  TOIHBRS,  AMALGAMA- 
TED SOCIBTT  OF:  An  miportant  English  trade- 
union  with  branches  in  the  United  States.  Or- 
ganized in  England  in  i860.  It  reported  in  1905 
6a, 21  a  members  in  883  branches  in  Great  Britain 
and  8,551  members  abroad,  of  which  4,800  were  in 
the  U.  S.  In  1904  the  total  income  of  the  so- 
ciety was  ;£i8i,449,  and  it  had  funds  of  ;£i56,627 
at  the  beginning  of  the  ^ear.  Its  working  ex- 
penses were  ^£32,301,  with  ;£i89,249  spent  in 
benefits,  of  which  £90,814  were  unemployed, 
traveling  and  emigration  benefits. 

CARPEITTERS  AND  JOIHERS  OF  AMERICA, 
BROTHERHOOD  OF:  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  American  trade-unions,  organized  at  Chi- 
cago, t88i.  Prior  to  this  there  had  been  at- 
tempts at  a  national  union,  the  first  as  early  as 
1854,  but  none  had  succeeded.  This  organiza- 
tion, however,  met  with  large  success.  As  early 
as  1886  the  general  secretary  writes: 

In  twenty-one  dties  our  local  unions  have  gained  twenty- 
iive  cents  per  day  advance  in  wages,  making  in  aH  fifty-three 
dties  where  our  local  unions  have  made  gams  the  past  year, 
either  in  more  wages  or  in  redudng  hours,  while  only  in  nine 
dties  have  our  local  unions  failed  to  secure  thnr  demands, 
and  in  these  dties  they  demanded  the  eight-hour  system  last 
May.  A  r^som^  shows  that  3,486  of  our  members  are  work- 
ing eight  hours  per  day,  5,814  are  on  nine  hours  per  day, 
and  1,118  an  having  shorter  hours  on  Saturdays.  This 
makes  a  total  gain  to  these  members  of  65,894  hours  per  week. 
adding  to  the  gains  on  the  Padfic  coast,  which  amount  to 
6,540  nours  per  week,  makes  a  sum  total  of  73,^134  hours  per 
week  gained  to  our  members  through  organisation. 

It  was  because  of  their  complete  organization 
and  success  that  to  the  carpenters  was  given  the 
honor  of  leading  off  in  the  great  strikes  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  on  May  i,  1890. 

The  movement  was  successful  in  1^7  cities  and 
benefited  46,197  men.  In  other  cities  it  failed, 
or  only  partially  succeeded.  By  1894  the  Broth- 
erhood had  824  lodges  and  65,000  members'. 
By  1903  the  tmion  had  109,000  members,  and  in 
1905,  143,200.  It  paid  out  in  that  year  $189,- 
045  in  death  benefits.  In  some  cities  it  has  had 
some  contests  with  the  rival,  tho  much  smaller 
Amalj^amated  Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners, 
a  society  originating  in  England.  The  secretary 
is  F.  Duffy,  P.  O.  box  520,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CARR,  EDWARD  ELLIS:  American  editor; 
Christian  Socialist;  bom  near  Hidalgo,  111.,  1866; 
entered  ministry  of  Methodist  Church  in  1887; 
officiated  successively  as  missionary  in  Utah,  and 
as  evangelist  and  pastor  in  Illinois.  In  1898,  for 
theological  reasons,  he  honorably  withdrew  from 
the  Methodist  Church;  and  in  the  following  year 


he  became  pastor  of  the  People's  Chiircfa.  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.  He  joined  the  Socialist  Party  in 
1900,  and  is  now  its  state  committeeman  and 
national  organizer.  Carr  lectures  on  socialism 
and  poptilar  themes;  besides  which  he  is  manager 
of  two  summer  Chautauoua  Assemblies.  He  is  a 
careftil  student  and  an  able  speaker,  and  stands 
imcompromisingly  for  the  imion  of  religion  and 
sociaUsm.  In  1906  he  was  influential  in  starting 
the  Christian  Socialist  Fsllowship.  Address: 
5406  Drexel  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

CARTER,  JOHH:  Secretary  of  The  (English) 
Christian  Social  Union;  bom  in  Toronto,  Canada, 
1861 ;  educated  at  Upper  Canada  College,  Trin- 
ity University,  Toronto,  and  at  Exeter  College, 
Oxford  (M.A.,  1887).  After  serving  for  two  years 
as  curate  in  East  London,  he  returned  to  Ox- 
ford, to  Ptisey  House,  under  its  first  principal, 
the  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  now  Bishop  of  Birming- 
ham. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Chris- 
tian Social  Union,  and  has  been  closely  identified 
with  its  work  since  its  inception  in  1889.  Besides 
being  general  secretary  of  the  main  body,  he  has 
acted  also  as  honorary  secretary  of  the  Oxford 
University  branch.  Since  its  foundation  in  1891, 
he  has  l>een  editor  of  the  quarterly  Economic 
Review.  He  has  been  also  for  several  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Oxford  Town  Council,  as  one  of  the 
representatives  elected  by  the  university.  He  is 
in  favor  of  municipal  and  State  socialism,  but  is 
most  of  all  concerned  to  bring  the  Christian  con- 
science to  bear  upon  modem  social  problems 
without  being  necessarily  committed  to  any  par- 
ticular economic  system  or  political  party.  Ad- 
dress: Pusey  House,  Oxford,  England. 

CASSOIT,  HERBERT  IT. :  Magazine  editor;  bora 
at  Ontario,  Canada,  1869;  educated  in  Victoria 
College,  Cobtirg;  came  to  Boston  in  1891,  and 
became  prominent  through  his  advocacy  of  public 
employment  of  the  unemployed.  In  1893  he 
fotmdcd  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  the  first  labor  church  in 
America.  Later  he  joined  the  Socialist  colony 
at  Ruskin,  Tenn.  In  1898  he  was  on  the  editorial 
staffs  of  The  New  York  World  and  The  Journal, 
and  is  now  (1907)  one  of  the  editors  of  Munsey's 
Magazine.  He  is  an  Opportunist  Socialist,  and  is 
strongly  opposed  to  the  Marxian  political  party. 
Altho  in  favor  of  public  ownership  of  public 
necessities,  he  thinks  that  this  should  be  brought 
about  gradually  as  the  people  become  competent 
for  such  responsibilities.  He  is  the  author  of: 
"Organized  Self-Help,"  a  history  of  American 
trade-imions;  "Crime  of  CreduUty";  and  "The 
Romance  of  Steel  and  Iron."  Address:  Care  of 
Frank  A.  Mtmsey  &  Co.,  Flatiron  Building,  New 
York  City. 

CASTRATIOR:  Members  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession frequently  recommend  castration  as  a 
punishment  for  certain  offenses,  and  as  a  method 
of  treatment  for  "sexual  perverts."  Boies's 
recent  work  on  "Prisoners  and  Paupers"  cul- 
minates in  this  recommendation.  While  ad- 
vances in  modem  surgery  make  this  a  compara- 
tively safe  and  painless  operation,  it  is  doubtful 
if  it  will  be  permitted  by  modem  communities. 

Prof.  A.  G.  Warner  thinks  it  may  ultimately 
be  very  widely  used  in  the  treatment  of  the  dis- 
eased and  criminal  classes.  He  says  ("Amer- 
ican Charities,"  p.  135): 

"It  is  likely  to  be  mtroduced  first  as  a  cura- 
tive treatment  in  the  cases  of  the  insane  and  the 
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feeble-minded.  Dr.  Kerlin.  in  addressing  the 
Association  of  Medical  Officers  of  Institutions 
for  the  Feeble-Minded,  said:  'While  consider- 
ing the  help  that  advanced  surgery  is  to  give 
us,  I  will  refer  to  a  conviction  that  I  have  that 
lifelong  salutary  results  to  many  of  our  boys  and 
pr]s  would  be  realized  if  before  adolescence  the 
procreative  organs  were  removed.  My  experi- 
ence extends  to  only  a  single  case  to  confirm 
this  conviction ;  but  when  I  consider  the  great 
benefit  that  this  young  woman  has  received,  the 
entire  arrest  of  an  epileptic  tendency,  as  well  as 
the  removal  of  inordinate  desires  which  made 
her  an  offense  to  the  community;  when  I  see 
the  tranquil,  well-ordered  life  she  is  leading,  her 
usefulness  and  industry  in  the  circle  in  which 
she  moves,  and  know  that  surgery  has  been  her 
salvation  from  vice  and  degradation,  I  am  deeply 
thankful  to  the  benevolent  lady  whose  loyaJtjr 
to  science  and  comprehensive  charity  made  this 
operation  possible.'  ' 

CATHOUC  TOTAL  ABSTIHBHCE  UlTIOH  OF 
AMERICA  (1873):  A  confederation  of  all  the 
Catholic  temperance  societies  in  the  country  that 
are  approvea  by  the  pastors  of  their  respective 
cburcnes.  It  embraces  80,400  members,  en- 
rolled in  1,042  societies.  Its  objects  are  to  se- 
cure to  its  members  the  privilep^e  of  being  re- 
ceived into  societies  connected  with  the  union  in 
any  part  of  America ;  to  encourage  and  aid  com- 
munities and  pastors  in  establishing  new  societies, 
and  to  spread,  by  means  of  Catholic  total  ab- 
stinence publications,  correct  views  regarding 
total  abstinence  principles.  President,  Rt.  Rev. 
J.  F.  R.  Canevin,  Bishop  of  Pittsburg,  and  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  J.  W.  Logue,  13 13  Stephen 
Girard  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CERTRAL  PITBLIC  HOITSE  TRUST  ASSOCI- 
ATIOH:  This  association  was  formed  in  1901 
"for  the  purposes  of  promoting  temperance  by 
the  elimination  of  private  profit  from  the  retail 
sale  of  liquor  and  of  securing  to  the  public  the 
monopoly  value  of  licenses." 

Its  objects  are: 

(i)  To  Mcore  the  atabliihinent  in  every  county  or  in  other 
mffident  area  of  ■  local  trust  company  or  aasociation  for  the 
jjurpoee  of  undertaking  the  disinterested  management  of  the 
uquor  ti»de. 

(1)  To  promote  the  interests  of  such  trust  compames 
wherever  fanned:  to  watch  on  their  behalf  the  administration 
oif  the  licensing  laws;  and  to  secure  such  amendments  as  may 
facilitate  the  development  of  the  trust  system. 

(3)  To  collect  inuxmation  of  all  experiments  whether  in 
this  country  or  abroad  in  the  disinterested  management  of  the 
lienor  wide. 

The  orim  of  the  movement  dates  from  1877 
when  the  Rev.  Osbert  Mordaunt  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  parish  of  Hampton  Lucy  in  War- 
wickshire found  himself  sole  trustee  of  the  vil- 
lage inn.  He  determined  to  manage  it  on  the 
Gothenburg  system,  the  main  principles  being: 
(a)  that  the  liquor  sold  should  be  pure;  (b)  that 
the  person  who  sells  the  beer  should  have  no 
interest  in  the  profits. 

This  experiment  was  followed  by  others,  and 
in  1896  the  Bishop  of  Chester  and  the  late  Colo- 
nel Crat^urd  formed  the  People's  Refreshment 
House  Association  to  manage  public  houses  on 
refoimed  lines. 

The  success  of  this  association's  work  led 
Lord  Grey  to  form  in  1901  the  Central  Public 
House  Trust  Association. 

There  are  now  3  a  Public  House  Trust  Com- 


panies in  England  and  Wales,  5  in  Scotland,  and 
I  in  Ireland,  managing  a  10  public  houses,  a 
number  which  is  constantly  increasing. 

The  principle  underlying  the  temperance  re- 
form at  whicn  these  trust  companies  are  aiming 
is  the  elimination  of  the  element  of  persontd 
profit  from  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors.  Ac- 
cordinp^ly,  the  dividend  payable  on  the  capital 
subscribed  is  limited  to  five  per  cent  per  annum, 
and  thus  the  shareholders  have  only  a  nominal 
monetary  interest  in  the  trade.  All  surplus 
profits  are  handed  to  a  cotmcil  to  be  applied  to 
objects  of  public  benefit  other  than  those  prop- 
erly chargeable  to  the  rates,  the  provision  of 
counter-attractions  to  public  houses  being  es- 
pecially kept  in  view. 

The  houses  under  trust  management  are  con- 
ducted as  refreshment  houses  rather  than  as 
mere  drinking  bars;  food,  as  well  as  non-intoxi- 
cating drinks,  including  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  are 
as  readily  served  to  customers  as  beer  or  spirits; 
and  the  food  and  drink  supplied  are  of  the  best 
quality  obtainable.  The  managers  are  paid  a 
fixed  salary.  They  have  no  interest  whatever 
in  the  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  intoxicants, 
and  are,  in  consequence,  tmder  no  inducement 
to  push  this  part  of  the  trade.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  encouraged  to  promote  the  sale 
of  food  and  non-intoxicants. 

Further,  the  elimination  of  the  element  of 
private  profit  in  the  sale  of  alcoholics  places  the 
mterest  of  a  manager  on  the  side  01  law  and 
order,  and  removes  the  antagonism  which  at 
present  exists  between  the  interest  of  the  re- 
tailer of  drink  and  the  public  welfare. 

TTie  assertion  of  Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Sher- 
well,  never  yet  disputed,  that  the  net  profits 
realized  dunng  the  year  1899  by  the  public 
houses  and  beer  shops  of  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  the  huge  figure  of  ;£i9, 400,000, 
shows  how  great  a  loss  the  nation  has  sustained 
from  a  licensing  system  which  has  allowed  the 
high  profits  resultmg  from  monopoly  rights  to 
be  diverted  from  the  pockets  of  the  community 
to  whom  they  belong  to  those  of  privileged  in- 
dividuals. 

It  has  been  recently  ascertained  that  between 
seventy  and  eighty  per  cent  of  the  public  houses 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  big  brewery  com- 
panies; that  is  to  say,  these  companies  have 
either  bought  the  houses  outright  or  have  by 
other  means  obtained  a  financial  hold  on  the 
establishment,  so  that  the  house  is  "tied"  to  the 
brewery.  The  first  object  of  this  "tie,"  and  its 
first  consequence,  is  the  condition  that  all  liquors 
shall  be  bought  from  the  brewery. 

"The  following  are  extracts  from  the  instruc- 
tions drawn  up  by  the  People's  Refreshment 
House  Association  for  the  use  of  their  managers 
and  adopted  by  the  various  Public  House  Trust 
Companies. 

The  manager  placed  in  charge  of  a  public  house 
belonging  to  the  association  must  bear  in  mind 
that  he  has  been  appointed  by  the  Council  to 
conduct  the  management  on  certain  fixed  princi- 
ples. 

These  principles  are: 

(i)  That  the  general  arrangement  and  mana«ment  of 
the  house  shall  be  on  the  lines  of  a  house  of  refreshment  m- 
stead  of  a  mere  drinking  bar.  *  .  , 

{>)  That  food  and  a  good  variety  of  non-mtoxicant  dnnks 
shall  be  as  easily  accesnble  to  customers  as  beer  and  spirits. 

(3)  That  the  licensing  Uws  enacted  by  Parliament  for  the 
regiilation  of  public  houses,  and  the  promotion  of  temperance, 
•ball  be  most  strictly  carried  oat  in  evety  particular. 
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(4)  That  the  holder  of  a  Ucenie  U  in  a  aenae  a  servant  of 
the  public,  and  that  he  must  study  the  comfort,  well-being, 
and  health  of  his  customers:  that  his  house  must  therefore 
be  scrupulofisly  clean,  and  that  the  rooms  most  used  by  the 
public  must  be  comfortably  arranged,  well  wanned  in  wmter, 
and  well  ventilated. 

The  tariff  of  prices  is  to  be  placed  conspicu- 
ously in  the  bar,  taproom,  and  parlor,  and  the 
prices  thereon  advertised  must  not  be  departed 
from. 

Intoxicants  are  not  to  be  exposed  with  a  view 
to  attract  customers,  but  every  means  is  to  be 
taken  on  the  other  hand  to  expose  food  and  non- 
alcoholic drinks,  so  as  to  encourage  their  con- 
sumption. 

In  addition  to  the  registered  companies  with 
a  total  subscribed  capital  of  over  £300,000,  com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  in  those  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  which  are  not  yet  provided 
with  trust  companies  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
their  formation. 

Further,  the  promises  of  landowners  to  hand 
over  to  the  trust  companies  of  their  respective 
counties  the  licensed  houses  on  their  estates,  on 
the  expiration  of  ctirrent  leases,  warrant  the  an- 
ticipation that  the  number  of  licensed  houses 
that  will  come  under  trust  management  from 
this  source  alone  will  in  the  near  future  more 
than  double  the  number  of  those  already  secured. 

In  various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  in  Ontario, 
Manitoba,  South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Tas- 
mania, Mauritius,  Natal,  and  the  Transvaal, 
active  agencies  are  at  work  forming  a  public 
opinion  m  favor  of  applying  trust  principles  to 
the  management  of  monopoly  houses. 

From  individual  reports  all  pointing  one  way, 
we  give  the  following: 

"The  Waterman's  Arms."  Bankside.  Southwark  (the  first 
"Trust"  house  in  London),  was  opened  for  business,  after 
rebuilding,  on  Jan.  14,  1904.  Situated  in  a  worldn^-class 
district,  it  now  does  a  bi3sy  trade  in  cheap  breakfasts,  dinners, 
and  teas.  At  the  bar  in  the  worlonen  s  dining  hall  about 
eight  gallons  of  tea  and  coffee  are  sold  by  10  a.m.  each  day. 
There  is  a  saloon  dining-room  on  the  first  floor,  in  which 
luncheons  and  teas  are  provided  at  a  moderate  price.  The 
takings  for  food  and  temperance  drinks  are  frequently  larger 
than  the  sales  at  the  bar,  though  under  the  previous  tenant 
practically  nothing  was  sold  but  beer  and  spirits. 


It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  takings  for  alcoholics  in  1903 

'ere  about  £a'o  less  than  in  igoa  at  the  houses  managed 

throughout  the  two  years,  and  that  the  years  1903  and  1901 


had  already  shown  a  decrease  of  nearly  ;C;oo  as  compared 
with  1900.  On  the  other  band,  every  facility  is  given  for 
the  supply  of  tea,  coffee,  etc.,  and  there  has  been  a  steady 
demand  for  bowls  of  cheap  soup  at  several  of  our  country  inns. 

The  secretary  of  the  association  is  Hugh  A. 
Paget,  15.  Dean's  Yard,  London,  S.  W. 

Furnished  by  Earl  Grby. 

CEITTRALIZATIOir  is  used  in  social  science  for 
the  tendency  to  administer,  by  the  sovereign  or 
the  central  government,  matters  which  might  be 
placed  under  local  management.  The  legitimate 
application  is  to  a  state  of  change  from  local  to 
central  management.  Europe  to-day  is  pro- 
foundly moved  by  the  tendency,  and  has  been 
ever  smce  the  existing  European  states  began 
to  grow  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire.  That  empire  itself  was,  however,  the 
greatest  instance  of  centralization  which  the 
world  has  yet  seen.  In  it  the  numerous  munici- 
palities and  other  local  organizations  originally 
existing  in  Italy,  and  communicated  to  the  col- 
onies, were  entirely  centralized.  In  England  we 
can  trace  centralization  from  the  time  when 
there  were  about  a  dozen  kings  in  Britain,  and 


perhaps  as  many  in  Ireland,  till  the  United 
Kingdom  came  under  the  rule  of  one  monarch. 
In  other  countries — ^as,  for  instance,  in  France, 
notwithstanding  her  desperate  struggles  for  free- 
dom— the  process  long  tended  to  a  pure  irre- 
sponsible despotism,  but  now  has  issued  in  a 
centralized  republicanism.  The  British  Consti- 
tution turns  the  process  to  use  instead  of  mis- 
chief. While  administrative  authority  has  been 
centralizing  in  the  crown,  the  controlling  power 
of  Parliament  has  been  increasing  more  rapidly, 
so  that  the  vesting  of  a  function  in  the  crown 
means  the  putting  it  under  the  control  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  especially  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  is  nothmg  done  in  any  of  the  offices  under 
the  government  for  which  a  secretary  of  state, 
or  some  other  member  of  the  ministrv,  may  not 
at  any  time  be  called  to  account.  The  creation 
of  the  county  councils  is  a  recent  step  in  this 
direction  in  a  somewhat  different  line. 

In  the  United  States  the  problem  of  centrali- 
zation or  decentralization  has,  under  different 
names  (see  State  Rights)  ,  played  a  very  impor- 
tant part.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the  distinguish- 
ing point  between  the  two  great  political  parties 
which,  under  different  names,  nave  from  the 
beginning  divided  this  country. 

In  the  first  continental  congresses,  the  fundamental  prob- 
lem was  how  much  power  to  give  each  state,  and  when  the 
Cooistitutiasi  was  proposed,  this  was  still  the  burning  question. 
Led  by  Hainilton,  the  men  who  believed  in  a 
somewhat  strong  central  government  grad- 
Tii  th*  ually  took  the  name  of  Federalists,  gaining 
Viiltad  their  ideas  mainly  from  England;  while, 
"iTr!^  largely  under  the  lead  of  Jefferson,  those 
mMXM  who  believed  in  giving  mucn  power  to  the 
states  and  little  to  the  central  government 
\ook  the  name  of  Republicans  or  Democratic- 
Kepublicans,  and  are  the  direct  ancestors  of  the  present 
Democratic  Party.  Washington,  though  in  reality  of  neither 
party,  was  by  force  of  circumstances  a  Federalist,  and  during 
his  presidency  (1789-97),  with  that  of  Adams  (1797-1801), 
this  party  was  in  power,  giving  us  the  necessary  unifying 
elements  of  our  Constitution,  especially  as  regards  financial 
measures.  Then,  owing  to  Federalist  errors,  the  Republi- 
can-Democratic Party  came  into  power  with  Jefferson  (i8oi- 
1809),  Madison  (1800-17).  and  Monroe  (1817-25).  During 
this  long  period  of  "Jefferson  democracy,  the  debentialising 
state-tights  influence  was  in  power.  The  doctrine  that  that 
was  the  best  government  which  governed  least  applied  to 
the  states,  but  especially  to  the  central  government.  The 
Jeffersonian  party  was  strong  with  the  masses  and  the  agri- 
cultural interests.  Jefferson  did  away  with  much  of  the 
ceremonialism  of  Washington.  The  Federalists  were  strong 
with  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  and  the 
Puritanism  of  New  England,  which,  in  spite  of  worship  of 
the  local  "town-meeting"  self-government,  revolted  at  the 
atheism  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  connected  it  with  the 
Democratic- Republican  Party.  In  general  the  Federalists 
stood  for  a  loose  construction  of  the  Constitution,  since  this 
gave  them  opportunity  to  expand  the  central  powers,  altho 
they  were  ready  to  lenst  Congress  when  it  stood  in  their 
way  (there  was  even  talk  of  a  secession  of  the  trading  states 
from  the  union),  while  the  Jeffeisonians  generally  favored 
strict  construction,  since  that  would  limit  the  powers  of  ^v- 
emment:  yet  they  were  willing  even  to  violate  the  Constitu- 
tion, if  that  were  necessary,  to  effect  the  purchase  of  Louisiana. 
Hamilton,  however,  died  in  1803,  and  tne  Federalists  had  no 
leader. 

In  z8>s,  however,  there  came  a  change.  Sectional  quarrels 
tmder  Monroe  led  to  the  election  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
(i8is-isj),  who  was,  on  the  whole,  a  Iraderalist,  tho  be  had 
toyed  with  the  Republican-Democrats;  and  under  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  Clay  and  Jackson,  two  great  parties  were 
again  developed — the  one,  under  the  name  of  Democrats, 
maintaining  the  traditions  of  the  old  Democratic-Republican 
Party,  and  electing  its  candidate,  Andrew  Jackson  (1819-37); 
the  other,  under  the  name,  first,  of  Nationtl  Republican  and 
then  Whi^,  maintaining  the  principles  of  the  Federalists. 
The  question  of  centralisation  was  at  this  time  carried  out  in 
another  direction,  in  Jackson's  vehement  attack  upon  the 
National  Bank  of  North  America,  which  had  been  chartered 
by  Congress.  (See  Banks  and  Banking.)  Resting  mainly 
upon  the  Southern  and  agricultural  vote,  the  Democrats  were 
inclined  to  free  trade,  while  the  Whigs,  with  their  manufac- 
turing interests,  favored  i>rotection.  Meanwhile,  another 
great  question,  which,  while  it  had  existed  from  the  beginning, 
only  now  became  so  serious,  was  modified  by  the  same. 
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contest  between  centnliziii^  and  decentnlixing  tendendcs. 

The  South,  maunly  JeSenonian,  or  Democntic,  believed  in 

state  lishts  and  slavery.     The  North,  more  Federalist,  or 

Whig,    gradually    camt    to    oppose    slavery. 

Nevertheless,  the  Southern  Democrats  feared 

to  break  with  Northern  Democrats,  and  the 


— .   I  -  Northern  Whigs  feared  to  alienate  the  South, 

••»"*"       and,  therefore,  temporized.     The  result  was  a 

complication  of  issues,  the  springing  up  of  new 

parties — Abolitionista^ree  Soilers,  etc. — and 

the  election  of  Van  Buren  (1837-41),  Democrat;  W.  H.  Harri- 

— i,  who  died  shortlyaftcr  his  inauguration  (1841),  Whig,  lea  v- 

John  Tyler  President  (1841-45),  who  was  only  nominally 


JV£ 


(hig,  and  really  a  Democrat;  James  K.  Polk  (184S-49), 
■"     "         ~     ■      •  -     -    — ng  ji^ , 

Whig;    Pince   (1853-57).  ^&emocrat;   Buchanan  (i857-6<)i 


Democrat;  Zachory  Taylor  (18^0),  Whig,  who  also  died  soon 
after  inauguration,   leaving   Piumore   President   (1850-53), 


Democrat. 

The  War  of  the  RebdUon  was  fought  not  directly  to  abolish 
slavery,  but  to  preserve  the  union  Dy  conquering  the  states 
which  bad  pushed  the  decentralizing  state-rights  doctrine  to 
the  extreaie  of  secession.  The  Whig  Party  had  nowjnven 
^oce  to  a  new  party,  the  Republican,  made  up  of  Whigs, 
Piee  Soilers,  and  others,  which  yet  on  questions  of  centraliza- 
tion, protection,  etc.,  carried  out  Whig  principles.  The 
dection  of  Lincoln  (1861-65),  Republican;  the  victory  of  the 
North;  Lincoln's  assassination,  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, becoming  President  (1865-69),  Republican,  are  well 
known. 

Since  the  war  the  state-rights  question  has  been  less 
prominent,  it  having  been  largely  settled  by  the  war;  but  the 
centralizing  or  decentralizing  question  has  still  remained. 
The  tendency,  however,  tho  much  criticised,  is  strongly 
toward  centraUzation.  The  federal  government  almost  in- 
evitably steadily  extends  its  control  and  its  legislation  over 
whole  domains  tormeriy  left  too  exclusively  to  state  action, 
e.  g.,  interstate  commerce,  proposals  for  federal  control  of 
banking,  insurance,  etc.,  propositions  for  federal  divorce  laws, 
etc. 

The  present  growing  problems  of  social  lefuiui  are  also 
aflected  bv  the  same  tendencies,  some  advocating  a  highly 
centralized  government;  others  (even  most  Socialists  and 
nationalists)  advocating  a  decentralized  government,  with 
great  emphasis  on  local  self-government,  as  developed  in  the 
old  Saxon  folk-mote  and  the  New  England  town-meeting, 
giving  us  munidpalism  as  even  more  important  than  the 
national  element  of  nationalism,  which  includes  all  govern- 
mental action,  state  and  munidpal.  Many  Socialists,  and 
notably  William  Morris  in  England,  favor  a  government  so 
decentralised  as  to  be  little  more  than  a  confederation  dl 


This  brief  Htami  will  indicate  how  for  this  question  has 
entered  into  our  national  history  and  how  for  it  may  yet 
affect  our  national  politics  and  procedure. 

CHALMERS,  THOMAS:  Scottish  clergyman; 
political  economist;  bom  at  Anstruther,  Fife 
County,  1780.  He  was  early  destined  for  the 
Church,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  was  enrolled  as  a 
student  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews.  In 
1803  he  was  ordained  as  minister  of  Kilmany, 
a  small  parish  near  St.  Andrews.  He  taught 
classes  at  St.  Andrews,  and  gained  great  popu- 
larity and  fame  throughout  all  Scotland!  In 
181 5,  after  a  battle  over  his  evangelical  views, 
which  were  then  much  opposed,  he  became  min- 
ister of  the  great  Tron  parish,  in  Glasgow,  and  in 
1819  of  the  parish  of  St.  John's.  In  i8a8  he 
accepted  the  chair  of  theology  in  Edinburgh. 
Here  he  finished,  in  three  volvunes,  his  "Christian 
and  Civic  Economy  in  Large  Towns,"  and  his 
"Political  Economy,"  besides  many  theological 
and  philosophical  works.  Here,  too,  he  had 
more  leisure  for  general  church  activities,  and 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Church  Ex- 
tension Committee.  After  the  withdrawal  from 
the  General  Assembly  (1843),  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
the  first  moderator  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land. 

tn  visdting  his  first  Glasgow  parish,  which  contained  a 
population  of  about  x  1,000  souls,  Chalmers  speedily  dis- 
covered that  neariy  a  third  of  them  bad  relinquished  all  con- 
nection with  any  Christian  church,  and  that  their  children 
were  growing  up  in  ignorance  and  vice.  The  appalling  mag- 
nitude of  the  evil,  and  the  certainty  of  its  speedy^snd  frightful 
growth,  at  once  arrested  and  engroesed  him.  To  devise  and 
execute  the  means  of  checking  and  subduing  it  became  thence- 
forth one  of  the  ruling  passions  of  his  life.  Attributing  the 
ev3  to  the  absence  of  those  parochial  inflinmces,  educatUMul 


and  ministerial,  which  wrought  so  efTectuatly  for  good  in  the 

smaller  rural  parishes,  but  which  had  not  been  Drought  to 

bear  upon  the  overgrown  parishes  of  great 

cities,  from  all  spiritual  oversight  of  which  the 

members  of  the  Establishment  had  retired  in 


CsiLulau.-ls  ^^P^^^'  ^B  grand  panacea  was  to  revivify, 
Aajp^Biyrav  lemodel,  and  extend  the  old  parochial  econ- 
omy of  Scotland.  Taking;  his  own  parish  as  a 
specimen,  and  gaging  by  it  the  spiritual  neces- 
sities of  the  city,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  publish  it  as  his  con- 
viction that  not  less  than  twenty  new  churches  and  parishes 
should  immediately  be  erected  in  Glasgow.  All,  however, 
that  he  could  penuade  the  town  councu  to  attempt  was  to 
erect  a  single  additional  one,  to  which  a  s>arish  containing  no 
fewer  than  10,000  souls  was  attached. 

In  1819  he  became  minister  of  the  parish  of  St.  John's. 
This  parish  contained  i.ooo  families,  chiefly  weavers,  factory 
operatives,  and  laborers.  More  than  800  families  had  no  con- 
nection with  any  church;  and  nearly  all  the  children  were 
uneducated.  He  at  once  established  two  large  school-houses, 
in  which  700  children  were  taught  at  very  low  fees.  For  those 
too  poor  to  afford  even  a  small  school  fee  he  opened  forty  or 
fifty  Sabbath-schools.  In  a  short  time  these  Sabbath-schools 
contained  i.ooo  children.  Or.  Chalmers  then  divided  his 
parish  into  twenty-five  districts,  and  placed  over  each  an 
elder,  to  watch  over  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  people,  and 
a  deacon,  to  care  for  their  temporal  interests.  He  retained 
control  and  direction  of  all,  not  only  overseeing  the  work  of 
others,  but  making  i.ooo  visits  among  the  families  annually, 
and  holding  evening  meetings.  It  was  his  special  desire  to 
test  the  old  Scotch  method  or  caring  for  the  poor — by  volun- 
tary contributions  taken  at  the  church  door  and  administered 
by  the  Idrk  session.  He  was  strongly  against  the  English 
svstem  of  compulsory  assessment;  and  obtained  permission  of 
the  Glasgow  magistrates  to  try  the  Scotch  plan  with  St.  John's. 
His  experiment  was  a  complete  success.  When  he  took  the 
parish  its  poor  cost  the  city  about  $7,000  a  year;  but  after 
lour  years  of  his  management  this  sum  was  reduced  to  less 
than  tr, 400  a  ynr.  This  was  done  by  his  thorough  organiza- 
tion of  the  parish,  his  rejection  of  the  idle,  drunken,  and 
vicious,  his  penonal  visits  among  the  poor  and  kindly  sym- 
pathy with  them,  and  his  stimulation  of  the  needy  to  self- 
respect  and  industry. 

Chalmers's ' '  Political  Economy  "  seeks  to  secure 
the  economic  elevation  of  society  by  moral  means. 
He  defined  political  economy  as  the  "diffusion 
of  stifficiency  and  comfort."  He  believed  that 
without  a  Christian  education  to  give  self-con- 
trol, progress  would  be  impossible.  He  felt  the 
need  of  a  more  radical  cure  than  philanthropy 
and  a  more  sympathetic  one  than  legislation. 
He  favored  home  trade  rather  than  foreign  trade. 
His  economic  idol  was  agriculture,  as  giving  both 
occupation  and  maintenance.     He  died  in  1847. 

CHARITIES,  STATE  BOARDS  OF:  State 
Boards  of  Charities,  tmder  one  name  or  another, 
but  with  the  same  general  purposes,  exist  in  a 
ntmiber  of  the  states.  They  are  branches  of  their 
respective  state  governments,  tisually  created  by 
legislative  enactment,  altho  in  some  states  pro- 
vided for  in  state  constitutions,  because  it  has 
been  found  desirable,  in  the  interest  of  good  ad- 
ministration, to  exercise  independent  supervision 
over  charitable  and  kindred  institutions.  As  a 
rule,  these  boards  are  composed  of  philanthropic 
citizens,  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  in  some 
cases  confirmed  by  the  legislature,  who  are  in- 
dependent of  partizan  influences  and  render 
practically  luipaid  service  to  the  state. 

Generally  speaking,  the  chief  ftmctions  of 
these  boards  are  to  visit  and  inspect  charitable 
and  reformatory  institutions  in  order  to  secure  the 
correction  of  evils  and  abuses  in  their  adminis- 
tration and  to  encourage  the  adoption  of  progress- 
ive methods  in  their  management.  Such  boards 
have,  usually,  but  limited  powers  of  administra- 
tion or  control,  in  so  far  as  the  actual  manage- 
ment of  the  institutions  within  their  jurisdiction 
is  concerned.  Their  powers  and  duties  are,  how- 
ever, continually  being  added  to  as  the  growth 
and  complexity  of  charitable  work  in  their  re- 
spective states  makes  this  appear  to  be  necessary. 
For  this  reason  the  duties  of  the  several  boards 
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differ  materially  in  some  of  the  details  of  work, 
while  in  the  mam  they  are  the  same. 

The  influence  they  exert,  while  almost  entirely 
a  moral  one,  is  shown  by  eM)erience  to  be  both 
efficient  and  useful.  This  will  readily  be  apparent 
to  those  who  study  the  conditions  at  the  alms- 
houses and  other  public  institutions  of  charity 
both  previous  to  and  since  the  establishment  of 
State  Boards  of  Charities.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  also  true  that  other  social  forces  have  coop- 
erated to  secure  the  great  improvements  that 
have  been  made  during  recent  years  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  general  class  of  institutions. 

The  first  State  Board  of  Charities  was  estab- 
lished in  Massachusetts  in  i86j,  and  is  still  in 
existence.  Other  like  boards  are  to  be  found 
in  New  York,  1867;  Ohio,  1867;  Pennsylvania, 
1869;  Illinois,  1869;  North  Carolma,  1869;  Michi- 
gan, 1871;  Connecticut,  1873;  Nebraska,  1877; 
Indiana,  1889;  South  Dakota,  1890;  Colorado, 
1891;  New  Hampshire,  1895;  Tennessee,  1895; 
Missouri,  1897;  District  of  Columbia,  1900;  Cali- 
fornia, 1903;  and  in  Wyoming  and  Montana. 

State  Boards  of  Control  are  foimd  in  some  of 
the  states,  but  these  boards  are  primarily  admin- 
istrative in  their  character,  and  take  the  place  of 
the  individual  boards  of  trustees  of  the  state  in- 
stitutions; rather  than  that  of  the  boards  of 
charities. 

Such  State  Boards  of  Control  are  to  be  found  in 
Kansas,  1868;  Rhode  Island,  1869;  Arizona,  1894; 
Iowa,  1808:  Minnesota,  1901;  Washington,  1901. 
Fxiller  information  with  relation  to  the  composi- 
tion and  work  of  these  two  classes  of  state  boards 
may  be  foimd  in  the  published  proceedings  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  State  Boards  of  Charities 
and  of  the  State  Boards  of  Control  to  issue  annual 
or  biennial  reports  according  to  the  legislative 
custom  in  their  respective  states,  and  to  publish 
from  time  to  time  other  useful  documents  with 
relation  to  their  work.  These  reports  and  docu- 
ments are  usually  to  be  found  in  the  public  and 
other  principal  libraries,  and  copies  may  be  ob- 
tained upon  application  sent  to  the  offices  of  the 
boards  at  their  respective  state  capitals,  where 
complaints  caUing  for  investigation  and  other 
commimications  should  also  be  sent. 

Robert  W.  Hbbbbrd, 
Commissioner  of  Public  Charities  of  the  City  of 

New  York. 

CHARITY  ORGANIZATION  SOCIETIBS,  or 
ASSOCIATED  CHARITIES,  are  in  their  present 
form  a  distinctly  modem  movement.  In  181 9 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Chalmers  (9.  v.),  in  his  parish  at  St. 
John's,  Glasgow,  comprising  10,000  souls,  in  the 
poorest  part  of  the  city,  became  convinced  that 
miscellaneous  almsgivmg  did  more  harm  than 
good;  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  civic  authori- 
ties, he  tmdertook  to  stop  all  such  bestowal  of 
alms,  and  instead  to  institute  a  system  of  friendly 
visiting  among  the  needy  by  a  corps  of  workers, 
who  were  only  to  give  relief  in  case  of  extreme 
necessity,  but  to  do  all  they  could  to  enable  the 
poor  to  help  themselves.  The  result  was  con- 
sidered very  favorable ;  the  amount  of  pauper  re- 
lief was  very  much  diminished,  and  yet  there  was 
less  suffering  than  before.  After  Dr.  Chalmers, 
however,  left  the  parish,  in  1823,  the  experiment 
dragged  on  for  fourteen  3rears  and  then  came  to 
an  end.  Meanwhile  similar  experiments  on  a 
smaller  scale  were  made  elsewhere.  From  1828- 
1844  district  visiting  societies  were  formed  in  sev- 


eral  London  societies,  while  societies  for  repress- 
ing mendacity  in  begging  were  much  older.  In 
1868  Edward  Denison  (q.  v.),  a  son  of  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  went  to  live  in  the  East  End  of 
London  to  study  for  himself  at  first  hand  the 
problems  of  the  poor.  He  became  convinced  of 
the  same  principles  at  which  Dr.  Chalmers  had 
arrived.    He  wrote: 

"I  am  beginning  seriously  to  believe  that  all 
bodily  aid  to  the  poor  is  a  mistake;  whereas  by 
giving  alms  you  keep  them  permanently  crooked. 
Build  schoolhouses,  pay  teachers,  give  prizes, 
frame  workmen's  clubs,  help  them  to  help  them- 
selves, lend  them  vour  brains,  but  give  tnem  no 
money,  except  wnat  you  sink  in  such  under- 
takings." 

As  a  result,  in  1869  a  society  was  formed  to 
act  upon  these  principles,  organized  by  Denison 
and  some  frienas  spurred  on  by  his  words  and 
the  experience  of  Octavia  HiU  (q.  v.)  in  her 
work  with  her  poor  tenants.  The  society  was 
called  the  London  Society  for  Organizing  Chari- 
table Relief  and  Repressing  Mendicity,  soon 
popularly  abbreviated  into  the  Charity  Organi- 
zation Society.  The  movement  rapidly  grew, 
and  aimed  at  bringing  all  the  vast  cliaritable 
relief  of  London,  whether  legal,  corporate,  or 
individual,  into  one  administration.  It  has  not 
done  this,  but  has  become  a  vast  and  thoroughly 
oganized  system,  with  a  network  throughout 
England. 

In  England  and  Wales  there  are  at  prtMOt  neaiiy  100 
charity  organUatioa  locieties  (under  different  namei),  nina 
in  Scotland,  and  two  in  Ireland.  There  are  alao  levan  in 
Canada,  aix  in  Australia,  three  in  India,  and  nine  in  other 
British  colonies. 

The   (Ix>r;don)   Charity  Organization  Society  has  heail- 
quarten  at  Denison  House,  Vauxball  Bridge  Road,  S.  W., 
with  district  comnuttees  in  each  of  the  forty  Poor  Lair 
Unions.     It  declares  its  object  to  be  "  to  give  a  de&iit«  aim 
to  and  to  direct  into  most  effective  channda 
the  large  amount  of  benevdent  {one  at  work 
In  Saf  laad  in    England   and    particulariy   in   London." 
The  central  comnsittee  does  not  relieve  direct- 
ly, but  aims  at  propagating  sound  views  on  the 
subject  of  charity  by  publication  and  discussion,  promoting 
cooperation,  suggesUng  new  institutions  on  good  prindptes. 
collecting  information  relating  to  individuak  and  of  general 
import,  and  preventing  misapplication.    Its  principles  may 
be  summed  up  as  follows:   (i)  That  all  relief  should  aim  at 
maldng  the  recipient  independent  of  relief.     (>)  That  no 
relief  snould  be  given  without  thorough  inquiry  and  investi- 

Stioo.     (3)  That  existing  institutions  should  ne  utilised  as 
r  as  possible.     (^)  That  all  relief  should  be  adequate  to 
secure  the  object  with  which  it  is  given. 

According  to  the  Annual  Chanties  Registry  for  1906  the 
total  income  of  the  various  charitable  agencies  reported  that 
year  in  London  was  ]C8,7>o,986. 

The  history  of  charity  organisation  in  the  United  States 
has  closely  followed  that  of  Bndand.    In  the  fifties  then 
had  been  organized  in  almost  all  the  large  cities  relief  societies, 
usually  called  Societies  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor.    They  wen 
Ths  Vaitsd  o(f>  conducted  in  theory  upon  principles  of 
mmtmrn       modem  charity,  but  in  practise,   says  Ur. 
"'*'■**       Kello^,  "they  sank  into  the  sea  at  ooounaa 
almsgiving,   appealing  to  their   patrons  for 
support  on  the  ground  that  the  money  given 
to  them  would  enable  them  to  enlarge  the  number  of  their 
beneficiaries  or  increase  the  amount  of  their  gifts,  and  at- 
tracting the  needy  to  their  doors  with  the  hope  of  loaves  and 
fishes.  .  .  .  Prom  every  quarter  testimony  arises  that  the 
system  was  without  adequate  safeguards  of  investintion, 
tests  of  destitution  or  means  of  hindering  duplication  u  relief 
from  several  sources  simultaneously,  or  of  making  the  rdief 
adequate  to  the  necessity." 

It  was  under  such  conditions  that  the  movement  toward 
charity  organisation  commenced. 

Altho    the    movement    traces    its  origin  to  the  London 
Society  there  were  several  independent  centers  in  which  it  ap- 
peared neariy  simultaneously  in  this  country. 
In   1874  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  led  in  the 
BegfimingS  formation,  upon  London  models,  of  an  asso- 
ciation  in   Germantown,   a    suburban    ward 
of  Philadelphia,  which  employed  hoosehdd 
visitors  to  investigate  applicants  for  aid,  availed  itself  of  the 
■oup-houses,  fuel  societies,  churches,  and  especially  a(  the 
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Qotdoar  mimiciiial  nli«f  in  procurinc  the  requisite  aniitesce, 
•nd  ntpiilaiiMnMd  it  as  neea  isdicatsd  from  its  own  raaourcc*. 
In  tbe  same  year  a  Bureau  of  Charities  was  fonned  in 
New  York  City,  of  which  Mr.  Henry  E.  Pellew  was  chief 
prasnoter  and  secretary,  that  proposed  to  register  persons 
ficeiviug  outdoor  relief,  either  from  the  dty,  benevolent 
iocistisa,  or  individuals;  but  the  scheme  was  frustrated  the 
next  year  by  the  refusal  of  the  largest  relief-giving  sodety 
in  the  dty  to  coopente.  This  plan  met  with  better  success  in 
Boetoa.  In  the  autumn  of  1B7S  tbe  Cooperative  Society 
ol  VMton  among  tbe  Poor  was  farmed  in  Boston,  whose 
theater  of  operation  was  in  the  North  End.  The  plan  was  a 
modification  of  the  Blbetfeld  system  as  proposed  by  Octavia 
Hin  for  London.  No  visitor  was  to  have  more  than  four 
"cases*'  cm  hand,  and  lists  were  obtained  from  a  physician  of 
that  congested  and  poor  district.  The  sodety  hdd  weekly 
coofcrenoes  of  visiton  and  representatives  <u  other  chan- 
ties. 

Buffalo  has  the  honor  of  bans  the  fint  dty  in  the  United 
States  to  produce  a  complete  Charity  Organisation  Sodetv 
al  the  London  type.     The  Rev.  S.  H.  Gurteen,  an  English 
deiyyman,  who  had  been  active  in  the  London 
Society,  proposed  in  1877  the  creation  of  a 
clearing  office  to  which  the  charitable  agendes 
ol  the  dty  should  send  daily  reports.    On 
Dec.    IX.    1877,    the    Charity    Organisation 
Sodety  was  set  afoot  at  a  public  meeting. 
In  the  spring  of    i8;6  a  Registration  Com- 
nittee  was  formed  by  private  dtizens  of  Boston,  and  work 
was  begun  in  tta«  autumn,  carried  on  imtil  the  spring  of 
1878.  and  then  abandoned  in  view  of  the  larger  enterprise 
then  under  discussion.    The  large  relief  sodeties  knew  the 
worth  of  fo^tiBtiaa,  but  doubted  the  value  of  "friendly 
viaitiiig."    Tbey  ware  willing  to  support  the  new  movement, 
provided  "the  visiton  had  no  power  of  relief."     This  con- 
dition was  fortunately  acceded  to,  and  on  Feb.  16,  1878,  a 
provisional  commission  was  formed  by  delegates  from  many 
charitica,  which  carried  on  the  work  until  December  8th, 
when  the  present  constitution  of  the  Associated  Charitiet  01 
Boston  was  adopted  and  went  into  effect. 
New  Haven  was  next  in  line.  May  >j,  1878. 
Philadelphia  brought  forward  iu  type  in  1878.     A  large 
comniittee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  plan,  and  on  June  13, 

1878,  a  constitution  was  adopted  and  a  provisional  organiza- 
tion set  on  foot.  This  instenment  was  dominated  by  the 
idea  of  reprodudng  in  each  ci  the  thirty  wards  of  the  dty  a 
complete  association  like  that  existing  m  Germantown. 

Curusnnati  was  in  the  field,  Nov.  18,  1879. 

Brooldyn  was  another  center  where  the  movement  arose 
spoBtanreously.  In  1877  a  commission  of  dtisens  undertook 
the  investigation  of  outdoor  relief,  which  in  that  year  com- 
prised 46,3^  beneficiaries  and  involved  an  expenditure  of 
(141,207.  This  nsnltad  in  restricting  municipal  out-rdief 
to  coal  m  1878.  and  in  its  total  abolition  the  next  year.  In 
1S79  Mr.  Seth  Low,  who  had  been  providentially  and  un- 
pfa>e<fitatedly  present  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Buffalo 
society  and  deeply  imprest  thereby,  enlisted  Mr.  Alfred  T. 
White,  and  tbey.  iritb  others  who  nad  beoi  instrumental  in 
abolishing  the  outdoor  relief  of  the  dty,  together  with  the 
volunteer  visiton  of  the  out-poor,  organised  the  Brooklyn 
Bureau  of  Charities,  which  does  not  give  rdief ,  but  maintains 
wood-yards,  laundries,  workrooms,  and  a  woman's  lodging- 
house. 

New  York  demands  especial  notice  here.  The  difficulties 
CDooanterBd  in  securing  influential  cooperation  in  1874  for 
a  time  paralysed  further  effort,  altho  the  necessity  for  soma 
organisation  was  long  discussed  by  persons  interested  in 
charitable  enterprises.  In  1881  the  matter  was  taken  up  by 
the  State  Board  of  Charities,  and  through  its  initiative  the 
Charity  Organisation  Sodety  of  the  City  of  New  York  was 
founded  in  January,  1881,  and  incorporated  on  May  loth 
following.  It  followed  the  Boston  plan  in  respect  to  the 
important  features  of  giving  no  relief  and  of  creating  district 
aaodations  maintained  from  a  common  treasury  and  under 
central  control. 

The  movement  found  an  expression  of  its  unity  in  the 
National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  when,  in 

1879,  Mr.  Seth  Low  presented  a  description  of  the  work  in 

Brooklyn  and  a  comnuttee  vras  appointed 
upon  charity  organisation. 

There  are  at  present  some  ^oe  associations, 

representing    charity    organizations    in    the 

world.       "Nro  bundled  of  these  are  in  the 

U.  S.  and  Canada.    They  are  not  organically 

connected,  and  perhaps  tbe  beat  way  briefly 

to  stody  them  is  to  nve  a  concrete  statement  of  the  objects 

of  one  of  them,  the  Charity  Organisation  of  the  City  of  New 

York.     It  is  a  society: 

(i)  Par  organising  and  coordinatimg  charitable  work, 
(a)  For  TMdving  applications  for  aid,  carefully  sifting  and 
tcrtins  them,  and  obtsininc  from  the  proper  sources  prompt 
and  adequate  rdief  of  such  as  are  in  need. 

(3)  For  encouraging  the  establishment  of  new  a^pendes 
where  they  are  required;  for  giving  expert  confidential  ad- 
vice to  tbi  benevolent  in  their  benefactions,  and  for  giving 
accunte  information  in  regard  to  charitable  institutions, 
aliwinan.  or  agents  that  appeal  for  contributions. 

(4)  For  hdping  the  poor  through  wise  counsel  baaed  upon 
axperieocc,  through  penonal  service  of  volunteer  visiton. 
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and  through  all  such  means  as  will  make  them  at  tbe  earliest 
possible  moment  self-supporting  and  self-xeapecting  memben 
of  the  community. 

In  addition  to  the  Central  Offices  and  Application  Bureau 
in  the  United  Charities  Building,  and  the  ten  district  offices 
in  various  parts  of  the  dty,  the  sodety  conducts  ten  main 
departments,  as  follows; 

(i)  Investigation  Bureau,  United  Charities  Building.  In- 
vestigations are  made  for  private  persons,  bospitab,  dis- 
pensaries and  other  institutions.  For  this  purpose  and  to 
ascertain  whether  new  families  that  make  application  are  in 
need  of  aid.  the  sodety  maintains  a  special  corps  of  investi- 
gating agents  in  connection  with  the  Registntion  Bureau. 

(>)  Registxation  Bureau,  United  Charities  Building.  A 
confidential  record  of  aU  investigations  made  by  the  society, 
and  of  the  action  taken  on  behdf  of  families  under  its  care. 
Information  is  given  through  the  Central  Ofiioe  or  by  mail 
to  those  who  hava  a  legitimate  charitable  interest  in  the 
families  oonoemed. 

(3)  Wood-yard,  $ii  West  Twenty-dgbth  Street.  To 
provide  work  for  residents  with  families  for  a  cash  remuner- 
ation, and  to  test  their  willingnesa  to  work.  Homeless  men 
may  earn  meals  and  lodgings. 

(4)  Laundry,  5 16  West  "Twenty-eigbth  Street.  To  provida 
temporary  employment  for  women  with  families.  Expert 
laundresses  are  supplied  through  the  employment  registry 
of  the  laundry. 

(s)  The  Penny  Provident  Fund,  United  Charitiea  Building. 
For  tbe  encouragement  of  small  savings  through  the  stamp 
system. 

(6)  Publications.  Charilits,  a  weekly  periodical  of  local 
and  general  philanthropy  and  of  social  activities:  a  means 
of  communication  among  worken  and  of  information  to 
the  public.  Annual  subscription,  la.  "The  Cbarities 
Directory,"  doth,  $1,  published  annually.  It  gives  reliable 
information  concerning  the  various  charitable  and  beneficent 
institutions  of  New  York  City,  carefully  classified  and  fully 
indexed.  "  Handbook  on  tbe  PrevenUon  of  Tuberculosis. 
]88  pp.;  doth,  %i;  paper,  fifty  cents.  "The  Directory  of 
Institutions  and  Soaeties  Dealing  with  Tuberculosis  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,"  a7o  pp.:  doth,  $1. 

(7)  Librery,  United  Charitiea  Building.  A  public  reference 
library  of  applied  sodology.  AH  who  are  intamted  in 
charitable  subjects  an  made  welcome. 

(8)  Tenement  House  Committee,  United  Charities  Build- 
ing. To  improve  the  condition  of  tenement- houses  by 
securing  proper  legislation,  by  securing  the  enforcement  en 
the  existing  laws,  and  by  encouraging  the  building  of  model 
tenements. 

(9)  The  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 
By  research  into  the  social  aspects  of  tuberculosis,  by  the 
publication  of  information  concerning  the  curat^ty  and  the 
communicable  character  of  tbe  rtisraim  through  lectures, 
leaflets,  and  otherwise;  by  the  promotion  of  movements  for 
the  erection  of  sanatoria;  by  obtaining  special  rdief  for  those 
whoee  chances  of  recovery  will  thus  be  increased  and  in  other 
ways  to  aid  in  the  movement  fcr  the  prevention  of  the 
disease. 

(10)  The  School  of  Philanthropy.  To  fit  men  and  women 
for  social  service  dtber  as  professional  or  as  volunteer  worken. 
Full  information  contained  in  the  "Handbook of  the  Schotd," 
which  will  be  sent  on  application. 

(i  i)  The  Department  for  the  Improvement  of  Social  Con- 
ditions. A  complete  list  of  the  aoe  charity  organisation  so- 
deties in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  is  published  each  year  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  New  York  Charity  Organisation  Sodety. 

In  Germany  there  an  99;  France,  10;  Austria,  9;  Italy,9; 
Bdgiiim,  6;  Russia,  s;  Holland,  s;  Switzeriand,  4;  Sweden 
and  Norway,  3;  Spain,  a;  Denmark,  i;  Greece,  i;  Turkey,  i. 
(See  also  Elbbkfblo  Ststbu.) 


R>FBKBHC>s:  SitptnuiMt  and  Education  in  Charity,  by  Jef- 
~    ~      ■    tt.  1903;  Th*  Practitt  of  Charity,  by  Edward 
i;  PnneipUs  of  Rtlitf.hy  the  same,  1904; 
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T.  Devine,  looi;  Princtpus  at  KtHtj,  By  the  same,  1904; 
Modtm  Mtuuds  of  Charity,  by  C.  R.  Henderson,  1904: 
History  of  Charity  Ortamtatums  in  Ou  U.  S.,  by  Charies  D. 
KeUog,  1893:  History  of  Stat*  Boards  «/  ChvUy,  by  W.  P. 
Letchworth.  in  Report  New  York  Sute  Board  of  Charity, 
189a;  Charity  Ortamwation,  by  C.  S.  Loch,  1S90;  Mtlhodt 
of  Social  Advance,  by  tha  same,  1904;  AiMrtcan  Charilits, 
by  A,  G.  Warner,  1894. 

Revised  by  Edward  T.  Dbvinb,  Secretary  of 
the  New  York  Charity  Organization  Society. 


CHARTISM:  A  movement  in  Bneland  for 
political  and  social  reform,  beginning  about  1837 
and  extending  over  about  seventeen  years  tiU 
i8s4-  The  word  is  a  shortened  form  of  "Char- 
tensm,"  and  rose  from  the  "Charter"  which  was 
demanded  by  the  advocates  of  reform  at  that 
time.  [A  copy  of  this  may  be  found  in  Gam- 
mage's  "History  of  the  Chartist  Movement," 
Appendix  B,  p.  411,    It  bears  this  title:    "The 
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People's  Charter.  Being  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
jiist  representation  of  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  in  the  Commons  House  of  Parlia- 
ment. Revised  at  a  conference  of  the  people, 
held  at  Birmingham,  December,  _  184a."]  The 
origin  of  this  charter  was  both  political  and  social, 
and  illustrates  how  social  and  political  catises 
were  at  the  bottom  of  the  Chartist  mo-^ement. 

The  reform  movement  of  1832  had  proved 
unsatisfactory  to  the  working  classes  of  England 
in  that  it  had  not  done  for  tliem  what  they  had 
been  led  to  expect.  It  was  indeed  essentially  a 
middle-class  movement,  and  not  a  working-class 
movement  at  all.  It  accomplished  this,  that  it 
established  the  representative  principle  as  beyond 
question  that  of  the  English  Constitution.  It  is 
but  a  step  from  this  to  manhood  suffrage,  but  the 
Liberal  Party  was  not  yet  ready  to  take  this  step. 
Only  the  radical  members  were  ready  for  it  m 
the  House  of  Commons.  At  the  same  time  the 
wretched  condition  in  which  the  mass  of  the 
working  people  of  England  foimd  themselves — 
such  a  condition  as  Charles  Kingsley  has  described 
in  "Yeast"  and  in  "Alton  Locke" — made  the 
working  classes  ready  for  any  scheme  which 
would  hold  out  to  them  any  hope  of  relief.  This 
led  to  the  formation  about  this  time  in  London 
of  the  Working  Men's  Association.  Naturally 
enough  this  association  and  the  radical  element 
in  the  House  of  Commons  came  together.  A 
committee  was  appointed,  consisting  partly  of 
members  of  Parliament  and  partly  of  members 
of  the  association,  which  committee  molded  their 
views  into  a  bill,  afterward  adopted  at  a  pub- 
lic  meeting.      This   bill   was  called 

SlxPuiata  '"^^^  People's  Charter."  Its  prin- 
'"'"^  cipal  demands  were  these,  which  may 
be  called  the  six  points  of  Chartism: 
(1)  Universal  manhood  suffrage ;  (1)  Annual  Par- 
liaments; (3)  vote  by  ballot;  (4)  no  property  qual- 
ification; (5)  payment  of  members;  and  (6)  equal 
voting  districts. 

With  the  members  of  Parliament  who  took  part 
in  thus  inaugurating  the  movement  it  would 
seem  largely  to  have  been  a  matter  of  politics 
rather  than  of  deep  conviction.  Perhaps  thev 
were  scared  at  the  specter  which  they  raised. 
But  it  is  certain  that  in  a  short  time  they  ceased 
almost  to  a  man  to  give  it  their  support.  Daniel 
O'Connell,  for  example,  who  is  said  to  have 
handed  the  charter  to  Lovett  with  these  words, 
"There,  Lovett,  is  your  charter;  agitate  for  it  and 
.  never  be  content  with  anything  less,"  soon  after 
did  all  he  could  to  oppose  it,  and  continued  to  the 
day  of  his  death  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  Chartist 
movement. 

But  with  the  workingmcn  the  case  was  very 
different.  With  them  it  was  a  question  of  para- 
mount importance — a  cause  to  which  they  de- 
voted themselves  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  if 
not  always  with  discretion.  Missionaries  went 
out  from  the  metropolitan  association  into  all  the 
great  cities  of  England  to  form  similar  associa- 
tions and  to  agitate  for  the  charter.  Some  of 
these  were  men  of  exceptional  ability.  Perhaps 
the  ablest  as  a  writer  and  a  man  of  business  was 
William  Lovett,  the  secretary  of  the  association, 
a  native  of  Cornwall,  who  had  come  in  utter 
poverty  to  London  and  picked  up  the  trade  of  a 
joiner.  Another  was  Henry  Vincent,  a  man 
gifted  with  singjular  powers  as  an  orator.  He  is 
described  as  being  extremely  graceful  in  person, 
with  a  fine  mellow,  flexible  voice,  a  most  winning 
expression  except  in  moments  of  passion,  of  great 


fluency  of  speech  and  rare  power  of  imitation. 
He  was  regarded  by  his  admirers  as  the  young 
Demosthenes  of  English  democracy.  But  the  man 
who  came  to  be  regarded  as  perhaps  most  rep- 
resentative of  the  movement  was  Fergus  O'Con- 
nor, an  Irishman,  who  had  first  come  into  promi- 
nence in  the  Irish  elections  of  i8ti.  Gaining  the 
ear  of  the  operatives  in  the  manufacturing  district 
he  launched  a  paper  called  The  Northern  Star, 
which  more  than  any  other  became  the  organ  of 
the  movement.  O'Connor  was  its  proprietor, 
but  the  Rev.  William  Hill  its  editor,  which  shows 
that  some  at  least  of  the  clergy  were  drawn  in. 
Nor  was  The  Northern  Star  the  only  paper  devoted 
to  the  propaganda  of  the  Charter,  for  the  Work- 
ingmen  s  Association  already  had  its  journal  in 
The  London  Despatch,  while  The  Northern  Lib- 
erator in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  The  True  Scots- 
man in  Edinburgh,  The  Birmingham  Journal  in 
Birmingham,  The  Operative,  The  Charter,  and  The 
Champion,  each  presented  some  special  aspect  of 
the  common  cause. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1838  the  move- 
ment made  rapid  progress.  Meetings  were  held 
in  the  great  cities,  where  the  numMr  of  people 
gathered   would    seem    almost    incredible,    and 

where  the  enthusiasm  was  unbound- 
n_i^M^  ed.  At  Glasgow  there  was  a  mighty 
"*"'  demonstration  on   May  28th,  when 

"  it  was  computed  that  not  fewer  than 
200,000  of  the  stalwart  sons  of  labor  displayed 
their  toil-worn  faces  in  this  gigantic  gathering. 
.  .  .  "The  very  heavens  rang  with  the  lively 
strains  of  music  and  the  shouts  of  the  enthu- 
siastic multitude.  There  were  forty  bands  of 
music,  and  more  than  300  flags  and  banners 
waved  ^acefuUy  in  the  breeze."  On  Jime  27th 
a  monster  meeting  was  held  on  the  Town  Moor 
at  Newcastle,  where  it  was  estimated  that  80,000 
people  were  assembled.  Birmingham  followed 
with  a  still  larger  meeting,  and  Manchester,  not  to 
be  outdone,  answered  on  Sept.  37th  with  a  gath- 
ering which  the  reporter  of  The  Morning  Adver- 
tiser estimated  at  not  less  than  300,000.  At 
these  gatherings  speeches  were  made  on  the 
wrongs  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  good  that 
would  come  from  securing  the  charter.  The 
speeches  were  always  fervid,  not  seldom  inflam- 
matory, sometimes  passing  the  bounds  of  right 
and  reason.  Delegates  were  also  chosen  to  at- 
tend a  convention  to  be  held  the  following  winter 
(Feb.,  ,839). 

At  this  convention  the  weaknesses  inherent  in 
a  movement  of  this  sort  began  to  show  them- 
selves.    The  convention  was  divided  into  two 

parties,  one  of  which  favored  only 

WaaknewM  P^^*^^^"!  methods,  the  other  an  ulti- 

of  Uta       i"a'E  appeal  to  force.     The  authori- 

^j^jiujjj^   ties  could  not  pass  by  such  language 

as  was  often  used  by  agitators  of  the 

latter  class,  particularly  when  the 
great  meetings,  which  had  been  held  in  the  day- 
time, began  to  give  place  to  torchlight  proces- 
sions at  night,  when  it  was  plain  that  liberty 
of  speech  might  easily  pass  over  into  license  of 
action.  Collisions  between  the  authorities  and 
the  Chartist  leaders  or  speakers  became  of  fre- 

Suent  occurrence.  At  Birmingham  Dr.  Taylor, 
ovett,  and  Collins  were  arrested,  when  the  mob 
retaliated  by  setting  fire  to  the  property  of  some 
obnoxious  individuals.  Meanwnile  the  petition 
for  the  charter,  signed  by  1,280,000  persons,  had 
been  presented,  on  Jan.  14th,  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  turned  down  by  the  overwhelm- 
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ing  vote  of  337  to  48.  This  summary  rejection  of 
their  demands,  together  with  the  frequent  ar- 
rests of  their  memoers  and  the  harsh  treatment 
vhich  they  received,  still  further  embittered  the 
Chartists.  At  Newport,  on  Nov.  4,  1830,  oc- 
curred what  has  been  called  "The  Welsh  Insur- 
rection." A  lar^  body  of  the  working  people  of 
the  district  (their  number  is  variously  estimated 
from  t.ooo  to  20,000),  marched  into  Newport. 
Just  what  they  had  in  mind  seems  uncertain, 
but  it  was  probably  a  movement  to  release  Vin- 
cent and  other  prominent  Chartists  who,  it  was 
reported,  were  being  treated  harshly  in  prison. 
Falling  in  with  a  company  of  the  Forty-fifth 
Regiment,  some  shots  were  fired  by  the  Chartists, 
and  returned  by  the  soldiers  with  deadly  ef- 
fect, ten  of  the  Chartists  being  killed  and  fifty 
wounded.  The  leaders  were  arrested  and  tried 
for  high  treason,  and  three  of  them — Frost,  Wil- 
liams, and  Jones — ^were  sentenced  to  death,  but 
their  sentences  were  afterward  conunuted  and 
they  were  transported.  In  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land similar  severe  repressive  measures  were  re- 
sorted to,  while  the  movement  was  even  more 
effectually  checked  by  the  divisions  among  its 
leaders.  This  appears  from  the  fact  that  the 
second  petition  lor  the  Charter,  on  its  presenta- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons,  had  but  33,000 
signatures. 

The  agitation  for  the  Charter  continued,  how- 
ever, tiir  1848,  when  it  received  its  death-blow. 
The  French  revolution  of  that  year  for  a  time  in- 
fused new  hope  and  courage  into  the  Chartists. 
Why  could  not  that  be  done  in  England  which 
had  been  done  in  France?  It  was  determined  to 
make  an  new  appeal  for  the  Charter  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  to  back  it  up  with  such  a  dis- 
play of  members  that  it  would  be 
sure  to  receive  the  consideration  it 
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deserved.  But,  warned  by  what  had 
taken  place  in  France,  the  authorities 
determined  to  nm  no  risk.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  was  put  in  charee  of  seeing 
that  due  precautions  were  taken.  With  his  ac- 
customed energy  and  wisdom  the  troops  at  his 
command  were  so  disposed  that  they  should  not 
irritate  the  sympathizers  with  the  movement,  but 
would  be  readv  at  strategic  points  for  imme- 
diate action.  More  than  300,000  special  con- 
stables were  sworn  in,  men  of  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions vying  with  one  another  in  seeking  the 
office.  The  marching  in  procession  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  which  had  originally  been  planned, 
was  forbidden,  tho  the  Chartists  were  allowed  to 
hold  their  meeting,  so  that  the  monster  petition 
was  presented  on  April  10,  1848,  with  little  or  no 
noise  or  tumult.  The  petition  was  so  huge  that 
it  was  carried  in  three  cabs.  It  was  presented  by 
Fergus  O'Connor,  who  claimed  that  it  was  signed 
by  5,700,000  people;  but  on  being  countea  the 
actual  number  of  signatures  was  found  to  be  only 
1,975.496.  A  considerable  portion  of  these  were 
palpable  frauds,  as  among  them  were  such  names 
as  Victoria  Rex,  the  Duke  of  Wellin^on,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel;  and  multitudes  of  fictitious  names 
were  »gned,  such  as  Pugnose,  Longnose,  Flat- 
nose,  Amch,  Snooks,  Fubbs,  etc.  A  petition 
thus  discredited  received  but  scant  attention; 
and  tho  the  Chartist  movement  struggled  on  for 
six  or  seven  years  longer,  it  had  passed  from  the 
domain  of  practical  consideration. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  value  and  im- 
portance of  the  Chartist  movement.  Judged  by 
what  was  immediately  accomplished  it  would 


seem  to  have  been  a  great  failure,  starting  in  an 
imposing  manner  and  resulting  in  next  to  nothing. 
But  it  would  be  but  a  superficial  judgment  which 
would  thus  estimate  the  movement.  The  fact  is 
that  a  large  part  of  what  the  charter  claimed  has 
since  been  brought  about.  How  much  of  what 
advance  toward  democracy  England  has  made 
in  the  last  twenty-five  ^ears  is  due  to  the  Chartist 
movement  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  the  read- 
ing of  history  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the 
fruitage  of  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Liberalism,  was  in  no  inconsiderable  measure  due 
to  the  seeds  planted  at  that  time. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  History  of  At  Chartist  Movmtnt,  by  Gwnma«e; 
Risings  of  6t»  LMidilrs,  by  Peil:  AMtoMofrapAy  ef  Thomas 
Coopsr;  AUoH  Lock*,  by  Kingsley;  History  a  Our  Ornn 
■     •■  -     ■  ■       -       -  •    ,  ^ , 


Timts,  by  McCarthy,  chi.  v.,  xviii.,  CendiHoH  of  A*  Work- 
int  Classos  in  1844.  by  Bngel;  Historic^  Basis  of  Socialism 
in  Englond,  by  Hyndman:  Lttltrs,  by  Chwles  Kingsley, 
ch.  vii.;  Lift  of  Frederick  Draison  Maurice. 

Philo  W.  Spkacub. 

CHASE,  JOHir  CALVHf:  State  secretary  of 
Socialist  Party  of  New  York;  bom  in  Gilmonton, 
N.  H.j  1870.  At  the  age  of  eight  years  he  began 
work  in  a  woolen  mill,  and  at  thirteen  took  up  the 
trade  of  a  shoemaker.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union  in  1888,  and 
was  elected  delegate  to  the  National  Convention  in 
Boston.  In  1890  he  removed  to  Haverhill,  Mass., 
where  he  worked  as  a  shoemaker,  and  became  an 
active  trade-unionist  and  Socialist.  He  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Haverhill  in  1898,  and  reelected  in  1899, 
being  the  first  Socialist  mayor  elected  in  the 
United  States.  For  two  years  he  traveled  as 
national  organizer  and  lecturer  for  the  Socialist 
Party  of  America.  Mr.  Chase  believes  that  the 
worlang  class  should  organize  as  a  political  party 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  control  of  the  govern- 
ment, so  that  through  and  by  such  control  they 
may  abolish  private  ownership  of  the  means  of 
life,  and  estaolish  a  system  01  collective  owner- 
ship and  operation.  Address:  66  East  Fourth 
Street,  New  York  City. 

CHAUTAUQUA  mSTITUTIOIT:  In  Atisust, 
1874,  Lewis  Miller,  of  Akron,  O.,  and  Bishop  John 
H.  Vincent  organized  the  first  Chautauqua  Insti- 
tution. Its  name  was  derived  from  Chautauc^ua 
Lake,  in  New  York  State,  on  the  shore  of  which 
the  meeting  was  held.  It  began  as  a  summer 
school  for  the  better  training  of  Bible  teachers, 
and  endeavored  to  lay  most  emphasis  on  the 
"week-day  forces"  in  religious  culture.  Its  two 
fotmders  desired  to  give  Sunday-school  teachers 
a  continued,  progressive,  and  thorough  study 
of  biblical  literature  and  pedagogical  principles. 
The  first  meeting  was  a  success ;  and  by  a  gradual 
and  natural  growth  the  plan  has  been  hioadeaed 
to  include  instruction  in  almost  all  branches  of 
knowledge;  the  session  has  been  extended  from 
two  weeks  to  two  months  (July  and  August); 
and  a  town  has  been  built  up  which  presents  an 
interesting  study  to  the  educator  and  sociol<^st 
in  its  municipal  government  and  its  ideals  of  ufe. 
All  the  essential  features  of  the  institution  were 
adopted  by  1878,  tho  various  important  changes 
and  additions  have  promoted  its  consistent  de- 
velopment from  year  to  year.  It  is  at  present 
incorporated  as  Chautauqua  Institution  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Its  manage- 
ment is  entrusted  to  a  board  of  twenty-four  trus- 
tees, elected  either  by  the  owners  of  property  at 
Chautauqua,  or  in  case  a  quorum  of  such  electors 
cannot  be  secured,  by  the  board  itself.  The 
institution  is  not  a  stock  company,  nor  are  the 
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trustees  interested  in  the  land  beyond  the  owner- 
ship of  lots  for  private  use.  By  the  provisions  of 
the  charter,  all  surplus  funds  must  be  used  for 
the  improvement  and  extension  of  the  institu- 
tion's work.  The  president  and  chancellor  never 
received  compensation  for  their  services.  Those 
officers  upon  whom  falls  the  management  of  de- 
tails are  paid  ordinary  salaries. 

Chautauqua  has  become  a  city  where  munici- 
lal  functions  are  extended  to  include  free  pub- 
ic instruction  and  entertainment.  This  expense 
is  defrayed  by  a  system  of  taxation  which  falls 
upon  all  withm  the  town,  however  brief  the  term 
of  citizenship.  The  tariflf  is:  one  day,  40  cents; 
one  week,  $1.75;  two  weeks,  $2.80;  tour  weeks, 
$4 ;  season,  $6.  Citizenship  includes  the  privilege 
of  attending  all  exercises  of  the  general  program, 
and  access  to  the  museum,  the  reading-room,  the 
models,  etc. 

The  educational  activities  of  Chautauqua  In- 
stitution include  the  work  done  in  connection 
with  the  Summer  Assembly  and  the  all-year- 
round  instruction  offered  by  the  Chautauqua 
Library  and  Scientific  Circle,  and  described  here- 
after. 

The  simimer  work  of  the  assembly  falls  under 
two  general  heads:  the  Summer  Schools  and  the 
General  Program.  The  Summer  Schools  are 
thirteen  in  number,  and  in  1905  enrolled  a  total  of 
over  2,300  students  who  were  registered  in  nearly 
S,ooo  courses.  These  schools  may  be  described 
as  includine  six  academic  departments  and  seven 
professional  departments.  Under  the  first  head 
fall  English  language  and  literature,  modem  lan- 
guages, classical  langtiages,  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence, psychology  and  pedagogy,  and  religious 
teaching.  Uncfer  the  second  are  included  library 
training,  domestic  science,  music,  arts  and  crafts, 
expression,  physical  education,  and  practical 
arts. 

The  Faculty  of  the  Summer  Schools  is  in  a 
measure  as  permanent  as  that  of  any  college,  the 
majority  of  the  ninety  members  returning  from 
year  to  year.  A  census  of  the  last  faculty  shows 
representatives  from  Yale,  Princeton,  Columbia, 
Cornell,  Michigan,  and  Chicago  universities; 
from  Amherst,  Haverford,  Bowdoin,  and  Rock- 
ford  colleges;  from  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  West 
Chester  (Pa.)  normal  schools;  and  from  a  large 
number  of  other  educational  institutions. 

The  second  division  of  the  summer  work — ^the 
General  Program— oflfers  a  regular  and  systematic 
series  of  religious  and  secular  lectures,  entertain- 
ments, and  concerts,  extending  over  sixty  days. 
Under  the  head  of  lectures  those  which  are  most 
genuinely  educational  in  their  nature  are  a  large 
number  of  lecture  series  on  subjects  of  Uterary, 
historical,  scientific,  and  pedagogic  interest.  In 
addition  to  these  series  many  single  addresses  by 
persons  of  note  are  interspersed  throughout  the 
program.  While  the  series  are  most  often  pre- 
sented by  educators,  the  single  addresses  are  more 
frequently  from  men  of  affairs.  During  the  his- 
tory of  the  institution,  three  presidents  of  the 
United  States,  twelve  or  fifteen  governors,  thirty 
or  more  college  presidents,  and  a  long  list  of 
United  States  congressmen,  distinguished  jurists, 
and  leaders  in  the  world  of  commerce  ana  civics 
have  addressed  Chautauqua  audiences. 

The  musical  featvu^s  of  the  General  Program 
have  assumed  significant  proportions  as  the  insti- 
tution has  developed.  At  present  a  chorus  which 
at  the  height  of  the  season  numbers  500  or  more, 
in  conjunction  with  a  regular  orchestra  of  twenty 


pieces  and  with  different  groups  of  well-known 
vocal  soloists,  present  during  the  season  not  only 
a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  concerts,  but  at 
least  three  well-known  opera  scores,  three  great 
oratorios,  and  three  or  tour  of  the  best-known 
masses.  Thus  an  opporttmity  is  provided  for 
people  who  ordinarily  hear  little  of  the  best  music ; 
and  the  musical  feature  of  the  summer  becomes 
distinctly  educational.  It  is  estimated  that, 
through  all  of  these  means,  over  50,000  p«ople 
are  reached  each  stunmer  at  Chautauqua  itself. 
One  of  the  most  important  departments  of  the 
institution  is  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Sci- 
entific Circle.  This  was  started  in  1 87  8 ,  and  offers 
aid  to  self -educating  people,  either  as  individuals 
or  in  groups  known  as  "local  circles."  Theessen- 
tial  features  of  the  plan  are : 

I.  A  dtfimltfour  ytars'  course oi  history,  literature,  science, 
etc. 


a.  Specified  wAumes  ap^oved  by  the  counselors. 
3.  Allotment  of  time.     Roulin 
month. 


ling  apportioned  by  week  and 


4.  A  motiMy  magtuine  with  additional  readings,  notes, 
and  general  literature. 

5.  A  membership  book,  with  suggestions,  review  outlines, 
etc. 

6.  Time  reqtUred,  forty  minutes  to  an  hour  a  day  for  nine 
months. 

7.  Certificates  granted  to  all  who  complete  the  four  years' 
course. 

8.  Advanced  courses,  tcr  continued  reading  in  special  lines. 

9.  Pedagogic  course  for  secular  teaching. 

10.  Young  People's  Reading  Course  to  stimulate  the  read- 
ing of  good  literature  by  the  young. 

Further  details  may  be  obtained  from  Chau- 
tauqua Institution,  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

CHERBULIEZ,  AHTOUTE  ELYSEB:  Svfiss 
professor;  bom  in  Geneva,  1797.  He  was  in  the 
Cantonal  Legislature  from  1831  to  1846,  and  till 
1848  in  the  Great  Cotmcil.  From  1848  to  1851 
he  was  in  Paris,  and  then  professor  at  Zurich, 
where  he  died  in  1869.  His  main  work  is,  "  Pr^is 
de  la  Science  Economique  et  de  ses  Principales 
Applications." 

CHEVALIER,  MICHEL:  French  engineer, 
editor,  economist;  bom  at  Limoges,  1806.  Com- 
mencing as  a  mining  engineer,  he  gave  this  up  in 
1830  to  join  Saint-Simonism  and  became  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Globe.  In  1833  he  was  condemned 
to  a  year's  imprisonment,  as  the  responsible  agent 
of  the  Globe,  for  articles  branded  as  being  out- 
rages on  morality.  His  intentions  were  worthy, 
and  his  habits  of  life  more  strict  than  appear- 
ances led  the  world  to  suppose;  hence  the  gov- 
ernment itself,  which  at  this  time  discovered  M. 
Chevalier's  abilities,  remitted  half  the  penalty, 
and  entrusted  to  him  the  mission  of  studying  the 
railways  of  the  United  States.  He  devoted  him- 
self henceforward  to  writing  on  engineering  and 
economic  subjects,  and  gradually  but  very  ma- 
terially changed  his  economic  views.  In  1841  he 
succeeded  Rossi  in  the  chair  of  political  economy 
at  the  College  of  France. 

In  the  Revolution  of  1848  he  opposed  the  so- 
cialism of  the  Commission  du  Gouvemement  pour 
les  Travailleurs.  He  wrote  at  that  time  in  the 
Journal  des  Dibats  a  series  of  letters  called  "Let- 
tres  sur  I'Organisation  du  Travail,"  which  were 
collected  under  this  title.  This  and  the  "Lettres 
sur  I'Am^rique  du  Nord"  may  be  considered  his 
most  characteristic  and  remarkable  works. 

Chevalier  believed  liberty  to  be  more  in  peril 
under  parliamentary  government  than  under  a 
personal  government.  He  was  called  to  the 
council  of  state  February,  1853.     In  the  same 
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year  he  published  the  "Examen  du  Sjrst^me 
Commercial  cgnnu  sous  le  nom  de  Syst^me  Pro- 
tecteur,"  a  work  in  which  the  advantage  of  com- 
mercial liberty  was  shown.  He  induced  Napo- 
leon III.  to  sign  the  famous  commercial  treaty 
with  England  of  Jan.  33,  i860. 

In  1850  Michel  Chevalier  published  a  new  vol- 
ume with  the  significant  title,  "De  la  Baisse 
probable  de  I'Or,  in  favor  of  the  demonetiza- 
tion of  gold.  He  resumed  his  duties  as  professor 
in  1866  and  carried  them  on  till  1878.  He  died 
in  1879. 

CHEYSSOn,  EMILE:  French  engineer  and 
economist;  bom  at  Nimes  (Gard)  in  1836;  be- 
came civil  engineer  in  1859,  director  of  the  ma- 
chinery supply  at  the  Paris  exhibition  1867. 
From  1871  to  1874  be  was  general  manager  of 
the  famous  "Creuzot"  mines  and  foundries. 
After  this  he  left  practical  affairs  to  devote  his 
time  to  studies  and  teaching.  He  has  since  been 
professor  of  engineering  at  the  National  School 
of  Engineers  and  professor  of  statistics  at  the 
Free  &hool  for  Political  Sciences,  and  also  in- 
spector-general of  bridges  and  highways.  He 
has  made  a  study  of  the  labor  question,  and  be- 
lieves its  solution  lies  in  the  forming  of  workmen's 
unions,  which  will  act  as  savings-banks  and  in 
ca^  of  accident,  loss  of  work,  etc.,  as  insurance 
companies.  He  does  not  believe  in  the  German 
system  of  compulsory  workmen's  pensions.  He 
has  given  especial  attention  to  working  men's 
dwellings  and  antialcoholism.  He  has  written 
numerous  reports  and  works  bearing  on  statistics. 

CHICAGO :  In  warring  on  the  one  hand  against 
the  greed  of  wealth  and  on  the  other  hand  against 
the  lawlessness  of  labor,  Chicago  is  developing  a 
real  democracy  in  government  which  its  people 
believe  bodes  well  for  the  future.  This  city  of 
a. 000,000  inhabitants  is  truly  cosmopolitan.  The 
number  of  its  citizens  of  foreign  birth  or  parent- 
age is  large.  It  is  a  railroad  and  industrial  center 
of  great  importance. 

Like  other  American  cities,  Chicago  has  suf- 
fered from  attempts  to  rule  it  from  the  state 
capital.  More  vigorously  than  most  other  cities 
has  Chicago  fought  for  the  right  of  home  rule  in 
municipal  a£fairs.  The  most  acute  phase  of  this 
struggle  was  in  connection  with  the  street-railway 
question,  which  for  ten  years  has  been  the  chief 
issue  in  municipal  politics.  In  18^7  Mr.  Charles 
T.    Yerkes,    the    traction    magnate, 

j^  sought  to  have  the  legislature  of  lUi- 

-  '  nois  give  to  him  outright  renewals 
of  franchises  which  he  desired  in  the 
city  of  Chicago.  Mr.  Yerkes  was  not 
only  ultimately  beaten  at  the  state  capital,  but 
the  public  opposition  which  his  policy  aroused 
made  it  impossible  for  him  to  secure  the  desired 
franchise  renewals  from  the  city  of  Chicago,  and 
in  i8q9  he  sold  out  his  interests  and  went  to  Lon- 
don. In  1903  the  legislature  passed  a  law,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Mueller  Law,  conferring  upon 
Chicago  the  right  to  own  and  operate  street-rail- 
ways. The  Speaker  of  the  House,  by  trying  to 
kill  this  hill  under  the  gavel,  provoked  a  riot  in  the 
House,  and  was  literally  driven  from  the  chair 
by  infiuiated  members.  He  was  not  allowed  to 
return  tmtil  he  agreed  to  grant  a  roll-call  on  the 
Mueller  Bill.  The  demand  for  the  Mueller  Law 
came  not  only  from  advocates  of  municipal  own- 
ership, but  from  all  the  citizens  of  Chica^,  who 
believed  the  city  should  have  from  the  legislature 
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the  power  to  work  out  the  problem  in  the  way 
that  seemed  best  to  its  people.  In  i<)os  Mr. 
jE.  P.  Dtmne  was  elected  mayor  on  the  issue  of 
immediate  municipal  ownership  of  street-rail- 
ways. The  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
immediate  municipalization  were  too  great  to  be 
overcome,  and  at  the  time  this  article  is  written 
it  is  probable  that  the  question  will  be  settled  by 
the  passage  of  an  ordinance  authorizing  the  com- 
panies to  rehabilitate  and  ojierate  the  street-car 
system  under  an  agreement  to  sell  to  the  city  at 
any  time  on  six  months'  notice.  An  important 
instrumentality  of  the  people  in  making  their  will 
effective  has  been  the  PuDlic  Opinion  Law,  under 
which,  on  petition  of  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
voters,  any  question  of  public  policy  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  electorate.  Under  this  law  several 
referendtun  votes  were  taken  upon  various  phases 
of  the  street-car  question,  all  of  which  showed  a 
surprisingly  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  munici- 
pal ownership. 

A  strugigle  somewhat  similar  in  nature,  tho  not 
so  prolonged,  was  made  to  secure  from  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature  an  act  authorizing  the  City 
Council  to  regulate  the  price  of  gas  and  electric 
light.  Under  authority  of  this  law  the  council, 
at  the  beginning  of  1906,  reduced  the  price  of 
ras  f rom  $1  to  eighty-five  cents  per  1,000  cubic 
:eet.  In  the  summer  of  1906  the  electric-light 
companies  made  material  reduction  in  the  price 
of  light.  The  city  of  Chicago  has  the  l^est 
municipal  electric-lighting  plant  in  the  country, 
but  it  provides  light  for  public  use  only. 

Chicago's  water-plant  has  been  owned  and 
operated  by  the  city  since  1853.  The  water  is 
taken  from  Lake  Michigan.  As  the  sewers  also 
entered  the  lake  the  water-supply  was  contami- 
nated. To  purify  the  water-supply,  and  also  to 
lay  the  foundation  for  a  great  ship  canal  connect- 
ing Lake  Michigan  with  the  Mississippi  River  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Sanitary  District  Canal 
was  planned.  A  canal  capable  of  accommodating 
large  draft  vessels  has  been  con- 
Wattr-Flaat  structed,  connecting  the  Chicago 
River  near  its  mouth  with  the  Illinois 
River  near  Joliet.  The  cturent  in  the  Chicago 
River  is  reversed,  and  water  from  Lake  Michigan 
now  flows  through  the  Chicago  River,  the  Sani- 
tary District  Canal,  the  Illinois  River,  and  the 
Mississippi  River  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
cost  of  the  project  has  been  about  $48,000,000. 
The  demand  is  now  made  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment take  the  Sanitary  District  Canal  as  a 
basis,  and  build  a  ship  canal  connecting  Lake 
Michigan  with  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Altho  Chi- 
cago has  only  a  very  small  debt,  it  has  no  addi- 
tional borrowing  power  because  of  the  limitations 
of  the  state  constitution.  As  a  means  of  evading 
this  limitation,  to  make  possible  the  raising  of 
funds  by  bond  issues  for  the  construction  of  the 
canal,  a  new  municipality  was  created,  known  as 
the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago,  having  nearly 
the  same  territorial  limits  as  the  city. 

The  present  constitution  of  Illinois,  adopted  in 
1870,  is  essentially  a  constitution  of  restrictions. 
It  was  framed  by  a  convention  made  up  for  the 
most  part  of  high-minded  gentlemen,  known  as 
reformers  in  their  day,  whose  main  idea  seemed 
to  be  to  tie  the  hands  of  government  and  to  pre- 
vent things  being  done.  The  proper  development 
of  Chicago  has  been  greatly  hampered  by  the  re- 
strictions imposed  by  this  instrument.  For  one 
thing,  the  convention  gave  the  justice  court  sys- 
tem of  Chicago  a  status  in  the  constitution,  and 
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provided  a  complicated  and  indirect  method  of 
selecting  justices — ^the  main  purpose  of  which 
was  to  remove  control  as  far  as  pebble  from  the 
people — ^which  has  been  productive  of  very  bad 
results.  The  justice  courts  of  Chicago — the  poor 
man's  courts — have  long  been  a  travesty  upon 
justice.  In  1904  the  constitution  was  amended 
so  as  to  authorize  the  legislature  to  make  special 
charter  laws  for  the  city  of  Chicago,  on  condition 
that  no  such  law  showd  become  operative  imtil 
approved  by  the  people  of  the  city.  The  first  law 
adopted  under  this  constitutional  amendment 
was  one  abolishing  the  justice  courts  and  estab- 
lishing a  municipal  court  system  in  their  place. 
The  new  system  went  into  operation  in  December, 
1906.  A  semiofficial  charter  convention,  created 
by  resolution  of  the  city  coiuicil,  has  been  framing 
a  comprehensive  new  charter  for  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, which  the  legislature  of  1907  will  be  asked 
to  enact  and  submit  to  the  people  of  Chicag[0 
for  their  approval  or  rejection.  This  charter  is 
primarily  a  £[rant  of  broad  home-rule  powers, 
under  which  it  is  expected  the  city  of  Chicag^o 
will  be  able  to  work  out  its  own  problems  without 
further  interference  in  local  matters  from  the 
state  capital. 

A  feature  of  the  constitution  of  1870  which  has 
not  worked  as  its  framers  intended  is  the  minority 
representation  plan  of  electing  members  of  the 
lower  House  of  the  General  Assembly.  Each 
legislative  district  sends  three  members  to  the 
House,  and  the  constitution  provides  that  a  voter 
may  cast  one  ballot  for  each  of  three  candidates 
or  cumulate  his  votes  in  any  manner  he  sees  fit. 
He  may,  if  he  so  desires,  cast  three  ballots  for  one 
candidate.  The  effect  of  this  system  in  practical 
operation  has  been  to  limit  the  choice  of  electors 
on  election  day,  and  to  make  a  nomination  equiva- 
lent to  an  election,  for  the  reason  that  the  party 
organizations  nominate  only  the  number  01  can- 
didates they  expect  to  elect.  In  a  district  nor- 
mally republican,  for  example,  the  Republican 
Party  nominates  two  candidates  for  member  of 
the  legislature,  and  the  Democrats  only  one.  The 
result  is  that  all  three  party  nominees  are  practi- 
cally certain  to  be  elected,  except  in  rare  instances 
where  an  independent  or  a  minor  party  candidate 
develops  unusual  strength.  The  working  of  this 
provision  has  been  very  disappointing,  except  to 
the  professional  organization  politicians,  and  there 
is  a  strong  demand  for  its  abolition. 

In  1906  the  saloon  license  fee  was  raised  from 
$500  to  $1,000.  Almost  immediately  thereafter 
an  ordinance  was  passed  limiting  the  number  of 
saloons  to  one  for  every  500  of  population.  Chi- 
cago now  has  about  7,300  saloons,  which  is  about 
one  to  every  300  of  population.  This  means  that 
no  more  saloon  licenses  can  be  issued  for  a  number 
of  years  to  come. 

A  few  years  ago  the  City  Homes  Association 
made  a  report  on  housing  conditions,  which  was 
an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  a  revision 
of  the  building  code. 

Chicago  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  cotmtry 
to  adopt  a  thorough  going  civil-service  law.  The 
act  in  operation  was  passed  by  the  legislature  in 
189s,  and  approved  by  the  people  on  a  referen- 
dum by  a  vote  of  about  two  to  one.  The  civil- 
service  principle  is  well  supported  by  popular 
sentiment. 

Among  the  bodies  classed  as  reform  organi- 
zations, the  Municipal  Voters*  League  has  per- 
haps attracted  most  attention.  The  league  was 
formed  in  1896  to  improve  the  personnel  of  the 


City  Council,  of  whose  sixty-eight  members  at 
that  time  not  more  than  ten  were  believed  to 
be  honest.    A  great  transformation 
MsnleliMl    ^^    ^>een    wrought.      The    Chicago 
Voten"      ^'''^  Council  to-day  is  looked  upon 
Tiiwirntt      *^  °"^  °^  *^^  ^^^^  todies  of  its  kind 
■^^•^      in  the  coimtry.     For  the  past  five 
years  the  council  has  been  organized 
on  non-partizan  lines.     More  than  five  sevenths 
of  the  present  members  were  elected  with  the  in- 
dorsement of  the  Mtmicipal  Voters'  League.    The 
league  does  not  make  nominations,  but  it  inves- 
tigates and  issues  to  the  voters  reports  and  recom- 
mendations  upon   the    various   candidates    for 
aldermen.     In  January,  1906,  a  conference  was 
held  i<i  Chicago,  at  the  call  of  the  Municipal 
Voters'  League,  of  the  so-called  militant  civic 
organizations    of    the    United    States.     Sixteen 
cities    were    represented.     The    conference    by 
unanimous  vote  adopted  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 

Firtt. — That  cities  should  be  granted  the  larmst  possible 
measure  of  home  rule,  subject  omy  to  such  genenU  statutory 
safeguards  and  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
the  senenl  inteiesta  of  the  state  as  distinguished  from  the 
locafinteretts  of  the  municipality. 

Stcotid. — That  the  party  column  on  the  ballot  should  be 
abolished;  that  the  names  of  candidates  for  a  single  office 
should  be  printed  on  the  ballot  under  the  designation  of  that 
office,  and  that  it  should  be  made  impossiUe  to  vote  a  straight 
party  ticket  by  a  single  mark  or  cross. 

Third. — ^That  mumdpal  nominations  and  elections  should 
be  completely  separated  from  state  and  national  nominations 
and  dections  and  should  occur  at  dilferent  times,  and  that 
nominations  for  all  municipal  offices  be  made  by  petition  or 
by  an  efficient  method  of  direct  primaries. 

Fourth. — That  the  number  of  elective  municipal  officers 
should  be  reduced  as  far  as  practicable,  always  preserving  the 
right  to  elect  members  of  the  municipal  legislative  body  or 
city  council. 

Fifth. — That  the  merit  prrinciple  should  be  applied  to  all 
departments  of  city  administration  imder  practical  and 
efficient  civil-service  laws. 

Within  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
created  in  the  south  division  of  Chicago  fourteen 
new  parks  that  are  notable  for  their  equipment. 
The  parks  themselves  are  of  varying  areas,  but 
all  contain  buildings  constructed  on  substan- 
tially similar  plans.  Each  building  contains  a 
^mnasium  for  men  and  another  for  women. 
Bathing  facilities  are  abtmdant,  and  in  some 
cases  outdoor  swimming  pools  are  provided. 
Each  building  has  a  large  assembly  half  and  sev- 
eral smaller  rooms  for  club  and  social  purposes. 
The  aim  is  to  make  the  building  a  neighborhood 
center.  The  use  of  the  rooms  may  be  had  without 
cost  for  meetings  or  social  purposes.  Each  build- 
ing has  a  readmg-room,  and  the  park  manage- 
ment conducts  in  each  a  restaurant  in  which 
refreshments  are  served  at  moderate  prices. 
About  most  of  the  buildings  are  wading  pools, 
sand  piles,  and  other  special  accomm^lations 
for  children.  Some  outcfoor  gymnastic  appara- 
tus is  provided,  as  well  as  playground  facilities. 
The  office  of  the  South  Park  Cmnmission  which 
has  installed  these  new  parks  is  at  Fifty-seventh 
Street  and  Cottage  Grove  Avenue. 

Chicago  has  a  large  number  of  social  settle- 
ments, the  best  known  being  the  following:  HuU 
House — Miss  Jane  Addams,  founder  and  head; 
Chicago  Commons — Prof.  Graham  Taylor,  founder 
and  head;  University  of  Chicago  SetUemeiH — Miss 
Mary  McDowell,  head. 

Addresses  of  institutions,  societies,  and  social 
settlements  in  Chicago: 

Mmnieipal  Voltrt'  Lfagtu,  a>8  South  Clark  Street. 
LttfdaHv*  VoUrs'  Ltagu*.  91  Ia  Salle  Street. 
CHieato  Bwr»aH  of  CharHts,  79  Dearborn  Street. 
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Otic  FidtraHon,  184  La  Salle  Street. 

Ctlianii'  AssociaHim.  91  La  Salle  Street. 

Citf  Clwb  ^  CUeaga.  *ii  South  Clark  Street. 

CktcoM  Ftatraium  cf  Labor,  a;?  La  Salle  Street. 

CttyHemts  AsMcialioH,  looi  Uonadnock  Block. 

SociMst  HmbnarUrs,   161  East  Randolph  Street. 

HmU  Heuu.  S3S  Soath  Halitead  Street. 

Ckicato  Commoia.  180  Grand  Avenue. 

t/MMwrnty  of  Chieato  StuUmtnt,  4630  Gran  Avenue. 

George  C.  Sikbs. 

CHICAGO  AHARCHISTS,  THE:  The  arrest, 
trial,  and  execution  of  the  so-called  "Chicago 
anarchists"  mark  an  epoch  in  the  development  of 
the  labor  movement  m  America.  The  facts  of 
the  case,  gathered  out  of  the  somewhat  contra- 
dictory'statements  made  by  those  who  believe 
that  the  anarchists  were  rightly  and  those  who 
believe  that  they  were  wrongly  condemned  seem 
to  be  as  follows: 

The  year  1886  was  one  of  wide-cpread  social  industrial 

¥ptation  in  the  United  States.  In  1884  the  Federation  of 
tade*  and  Labor  Unions  of  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  had  issued 
a  manifesto  calling  on  aU  trades  to  unite  in  the  demand  for 
an  eight-bour  day,  and  setting  a  day  for  a  general  strike  to 
gain  that  end.  May  i,  i88i,  was  the  day  appointed  when  the 
new  system  should  be  inaugurated. 

In  Chicago  the  excitement  ran  the  highest.     Here  was  a 
little  group  of  men  more  or  less  loosely  banded  together, 
and  popularly  called  anarchists.     As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  were  of  varioiis  economic  views. 
Wltiry      They  mthercd  around  a  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can   International,    which    had   become   an 
anardustic  organisation,  and  must  not  be 
confused  with  the  old   European  Socialist  International. 
They  had  two  principal  organs:  the  Alarm,  with  Panons  as 
its  editor;  the  English  organ,  and  the  ArbiiUr  Ztitmit,  the 
German  organ,  witn  Spiesand  Schwab  as  its  principal  writers, 
and  Fischer  as  foreman.     Pidden  and  Engef  were  also  prom- 
inent in  the  ^roup.     Not  agreed  in  their  economic  views,  they 
were  agnsed  in  denouncing  the  present  system  as  the  parent 
of  crura  wrongs,  and  in  being  willing  to  go  to  extremes  in 
agitating  against  this  system. 

Tbev  felt  that  the  labor  movement  was  dying  of  inertia. 
They  Mlt  that  the  working  people  were  being  utterly  ground 
down,  and  submitting  too  easily.  They  thought  that. 
withaint  really  committing  violence,  if  they  threatened 
violence  and  talked"  murder  and  dynamite,  they  could 
frighten  the  capitalists  into  either  valuable  concessions,  or 
such  a  policy  ox  restriction  as  would  make  the  people  rise. 
They  therefore  began  in  the  Aiorm  to  write  incendiary  articles; 
and  in  order  to  frighten  the  capitalists,  they  reported  the 
working  people  as  preparing  to  nse  in  vengeance.  Some  of 
than,  at  least,  believed  that  by  " talking  violence"  they 
would  "readly  prevent  vi<denoe.'  They  argued  that  "if  it 
did  cost  a  little  bloodshed  now,"  it  would  "save  bloodshed  in 
the  end."  Some  of  them  were  themselves  the  gentlest  of 
men. 

The  aght-hour  movement  gave  the  anarchists  opportunity 
for  agitation.  An  eight-hour  association  was  formed  in 
Chicago.  Open-air  meetinei  were  continually  held.  Bit- 
terest language  was  used.  On  their  side,  the  employers  drew 
doser  together  against  the  movement.  Some  firms,  however 
granted  some  reduction  of  hburs.  At  McCormick's  reaper 
works  there  was  a  prolonged  struggle,  commencing  in  Febru- 
ary and  continuing  many  months.  Twdve  hundred  men 
were  thrown  out  of  work.  On  May  1,  40,000  men  and  women 
struck  in  Chicago  for  the  eight-hour  day.  The  Central  Labor 
Union  of  Chicam  hdd  a  mass-meeting  attended  by  25,000 
people.  Spies,  Parsons,  Fielden,  and  Schwab  spoke.  On 
Hay  ad  a  great  meeting  of  the  locked-out  men  from  McCot^ 
miek's  was  hdd  to  protest  against  the  Pinkertons  he  em- 

nnons  and  Schwab  spoke  at  the  meeting.    Among  the 
strikers  were  the  lumber-shovers,  most  of  tnem  Poles,  Bo- 
bozians,    and    Germans.     Hay    3d,    the    Lumber-Shoven' 
Union  called  a  meeting  to  discuss  the  terms  of 
OToposals  to  be  submitted  to  thdr  employers. 
Tim  BtrUn   The   meeting  was   held  near   McCormick's. 
Spies,  being  known  as  a  good  speaker,  was  in- 
vited to  attend.     When  he  appeared,  a  protest 
was  heard  against  letting  a  Socialist  speak.     But  Spies  began, 
and  was  soon  listened  to  in  quiet.     At  four  o'dock  the  \it&  of 
McCormick's  began  to  ring,  and  the  "scabs"   were  seen 
leaving.     Some  al  the  bystanders  at  the  meeting  then  made 
a  move  toward  the  factoiy,  while  Spies  went  on  quietly  with 
his  nieech  for  another  fifteen  minutes.    The  crowd  outside 
the  factory  began  throwing  stones.    The  police  were  tele- 
phoned for,  and  arrived  in  large  numbers.     They  were  re- 
ceived with  stones,  and  replied  with  their  revolvers.     A  few 
shots  were  returoed  by  the  crowd,  and  the  police  opened 
a  general  fire  upon  all  in  sight — men,  women,  and  children, 
woo  fled  is  texTor,  leaving  four  dead  and  many  wounded. 


Bumiog  with  indignation.  Spies  rushed  back  to  the  Arbtittr 
Ztitiut  office  and  wrote  a  manifesto,  the  so-called  "  Revenge 
Grcular."  This  was  distributed  at  the  different  workmen  s 
meetang-plaoea. 

Among  the  many  meeting  that  took  place  the  same  ni^ht 
was  one  of  the  Socialist  association,  the  Lehr  und  Wehr  Vcretn. 
Gottfried  Waller,  who  turned  informer  afterward,  was  elected 
chairman.  Engel  and  Fischer  were  present.  The  events  of 
the  afternoon  at  McCormick's  were  discussed.  It  was  re- 
solved to  call  a  meeting  the  following  night  in  the  Haymarket 
to  protest  against  the  police  assaults.  Fischer  informed 
Spies,  at  the  Arbtitir  Ztitumf  office,  of  the  proposed  meeting 
and  asked  him  to  speak:  he  consented.  Shortly  afterward  he 
saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  circular  calling  the  meeting,  which 
contained  the  words,  "Working  men,  arm  yourselves,  moA 
appear  in  full  force.'  Immediately  on  reading  the  circular 
Spies  said  that  this  must  be  struck  out,  or  he  would  not  speak 
or  attend  the  meeting.  Fischer  at  once  agreed,  and  had  the 
line  taken  out.  The  drcular  with  that  line  omitted  was 
printed,  and  about  ao.ooo  copies  distributed. 

Parsons  had  been  away  from  Chicago  to  Cindnnati,  from  1 
Sunday,  May  ad,  and  returned  Tuesday  morning.  His  wife 
asked  nim  to  hdp  her  in  org^aniiation  of  the  sewing  girls  of 
Chicago,  and  Panons,  knowing  nothing  of  the  Haymarket 
meeting,  called  a  meeting  of  the  American  group  at  the  ,4  rbtiin 
Ztitmn  office.  In  the  evening  Spies  went  to  the  Haymarket, 
but  seeing  no  English  speakers,  went  away,  with  a  few  friends, 
to  find  i^raons;  but  soon  returned,  without  having  found 
him,  and  opened  the  meeting. 

Meantime,  a  few  memtwa  of  the  American  group  had 

assembled  at  the  Arbtittr  Ztittmg  building.     'There  were 

Fidden,  Schwab,  and  at  about  8.ja  o'dock  Parsons  arrived, 

in  company  with  Mrs.  Parsons,  his  two  chil- 

dren,  and  Mrs.  Holmes.     Schwab  soon  left 

Tot  But  to  address  a  meeting  at  Deering.  Schwab 
stayed  at  Deering  until  10.30  o'dock.  The 
discussion  on  the  girls'  movement  was  soon 
over,  when  somebody  arrived  from  the  Haymarket,  stating 
that  English  speakers  were  wanted.  Parsons,  with  his  com- 
pany, Fidden,  and  most  of  those  present,  at  once  went  there. 
On  their  arrival  Spies  ceased  spoaldng,  and  Parsons  got  up 
and  spoke  about  one  hour.  The  meetiiui  was  a  quiet  one,  and 
at  the  dose  of  Parsons's  speech,  the  Misyor  of  Chicago,  who 
attended  the  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  dispersing  it,  if  need 
should  arise,  left  the  meeting,  and  went  over  to  the  police 
station,  and  told  Captain  Bonfidd  that  he  had  better  issue 
orders  to  his  reserves  at  the  other  stations  to  go  home.  Par^ 
sons  was  followed  by  Fidden.  When  he  ha<f  been  speaking 
some  ten  minutes  the  weather  douded,  and  the  wind  Slowing 
cold.  Parsons  suggested  that  they  adjourn  to  Zepfs  Hall; 
Fidden  said  he  would  be  through  in  a  few  minutes.  Many, 
among  them  Parsons,  with  his  family,  crossed  to  Zepfs  Hall, 
where  they  found  Fischer.  Fielden  went  on  speaking,  when 
suddenly  about  180  police  turned  out  of  the  station,  marching 
with  a  quick  step,  va  fighting  formation,  and  with  arms  in 
readiness,  to  the  Haymarket,  where  only  a  few  hundred  per- 
sons remained.  The  captain  of  the  fint  row  of  the  jx>lice 
had  just  ordered  the  meeting  to  disperse,  and  his  men,  without 
waiting  a  reply,  were  advandng  to  the  attack,  when  a  small 
bomb  was  thrown  by  some  one,  alighted  between  the  first 
and  second  companies  of  the  police,  and  exploded  with  a  loud 
report.  Aboutsixtyof  the  police  were  thrown  to  the  ground, 
and  one,  named  MatthiasJ.  Degan,  was  killed.  Instantly 
firing  began;  people  fled  in  all  directions,  followed  by  the 
police,  who  fired  at  random  as  they  followed. 

The  Haymarket  speakers,  except  Parsons,  who  had  left 
Chicago,  were  arrested;  those  who  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  labor  meetings,  and  were  known  as  labor  organiteis, 
were  hunted  and  mipiisoned.  The  Arbiiltr  Ztitunt  was 
suppressed,  and  all  its  printers  and  editors  put  in  jail.  When 
the  friends  of  the  arrested  men  tried  to  restart  it,  it  had  to 
pass  under  the  censorship  of  the  chief  of  police.  The  meetings 
of  workmen  were  prohibited  or  broken  up.  The  most  ex- 
dting  tales  about  infernal  conspiiades  against  the  life  and 
property  of  the  dtisens  were  circulated.  The  daily  papers 
called  for  the  hanging  of  the  leading  anarchists,  as  if  they  nad 
been  already  proved  gvdlty. 

After  the  Haymarket  meeting,  Hav  4,  1886,  some  300 
leading  American  capitalists  met  secretly  to  plan  the  destruc- 
tion ofanarchy.  They  formed  themsdves  into  The  Citizens' 
Association,  and  subsoribed  ttoo,oao  in  a  few  houia. 

On  May  17th  the  grand  jury  came  tojtether.     "The  body 

is  a  strong  one,"  says  a  tdegram  from  Chicago  to  a  New  York 

daily,  "and  it  is  safe  to  aver  that  anarchy  and  murder  will 

not  receive  much  quarter  at  the  hands  of  the  men  composing 

it.     It  is  certain  that  Spies,  Parsons,  Schwab, 

and  the  other  indters  to  outrage  will  be  in- 

Tht  Trial     dieted."     Indicted   they   were.     The  indict- 
ment contained  sixty-nine  counts,  charging 
the  defendants.  Spies,  Schwab,  Fidden,  Par- 
sons, Fischer,  Engd,  Ungg,  Neebe,  Schnaubelt,  and  Seliger 
with  the  murder  of  M.  J.  Degan.     Schnaubdt  and  Parsons 
■   oft 


were  not  in  the  hands  ot  the  police,  but  when  the  trial  < 
on  Paisons  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the  court.  Sdiger 
had  turned  informer.  On  June  szst  the  impaneling  of  the 
jury  before  Judge  Joseph  E.  Gary  began.  About  1,000  were 
examined.  Of  this  number  only  five  or  six  belonged  to  the 
labor  class,  and  thev  were  all  challenged  and  refused  by  the 
state.    The  reaainaer  were  all  employers  of  labor,  or  men  d«- 
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pendent  upon  that  class,  as  derks  or  the  like.  Most  declared 
they  had  a  prejudice  against  anarchists,  socialists,  and  com- 
munists as  a  class.  This,  however.  Judge  Gary  ruled,  was 
no  cause  to  exclude  them  from  the  jury.  On  the  motion  (or 
a  new  trial,  an  affidavit  was  produced  wherein  it  was  sworn 
that  the  special  bailiff,  Henry  Ryce,  had  said  to  well-known 
men  in  Chicago  that  he  was  managing  this  case,  and  well 
knew  what  he  was  about;  that  those  fellows  would  hang  as 
certain  as  death,  and  that  he  was  only  summoning  such  men 
as  jurors  as  would  not  be  acceptable  to  the  defendants. 

The  most  important  witnesses  for  the  state  were  Waller, 
Schrader,  and  Seliger,  all  formerly  comrades  of  the  defendants, 
now  turned  informers.  The  theory  for  the  prosecution  was 
that  the  defendants  were,  with  others,  actively  engaged  in  a 
conspiracy  to  overturn  the  existing  authorities,  and  advocated 
bloodsheci  and  violence  in  order  to  gain  their  ends,  and  that 
the  meeting  on  May  iith  in  the  Haymarket  was  only  one  step 
in  their  program.  The  evidence  brought  forward  to  support 
such  a  theory  was,  however,  extremely  contradictory,  and 
much  of  it  broke  down  completely  on  the  first  examination. 
It  was  never  proved  who  threw  the  bomb,  and,  as  some  of 
the  men  indicted  were  not  at  the  Haymarket  meeting,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  the  prosecution  was  forced  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  theory  that  the  men  indicted  were  guilty  of  murder 
because  they  had  at  various  times  in  the  past  uttered  and 
printed  incendiary  and  seditious  language,  practically  ad- 
vising the  killing  of  policemen,  of  Pinkerton  men,  and  others. 

Said  Judge- Gary: 

"  If  the  fact  be  that  a  large  number  of  men  concurred  with 

each  other  in  preparing  to  use  force  for  the  destruction  of 

human  life,  upon  occasions  which  were  not  yet  foreseen,  but 

upon  some  principles  which  they  substantially 

agreed  upon,  as,  for  example,  taking  the  words 

J]ia  of  this  .witness,  if  a  large  number  of  men 

^f^       ^        agreed  together  to  kill  the  police  if  they  were 

rnMBOUaon  found  in  conflict  with  the  strikers — I  believe 


that  is  the  phrase — leaving  it  to  the  agents 
of  violence  to  determine  whether  the  time  and 
occasion  had  come  for  the  use  of  violence;  then,  if  the  time 
and  occasion  do  come  when  the  violence  is  used,  are  not  all 
parties  who  agreed  beforehand  in  preparing  the  means  of 
death,  and  agreed  in  the  use  of  them  upon  time  and  occasion, 
equally  liable?" 

The  prisoners  argued  that,  as  some  unknown  persons  threw 
the  bomb,  it  was  impossible  to  know  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt  that  he  had  been  led  to  do  it  by  any  public  speech 
of  theirs  or  any  editorial  they  had  published.  They  also 
claimed  that  to  punish  them  because  of  the  effect  of  any  public 
speech  they  had  delivered  or  any  newspaper  article  they  had 
written  or  published  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law  that 
forbids  any  abridgment  of  speech  or  pres.*  in  the  U.  S.  The 
prisoners  had  counsel,  but  also  defended  themselves  in 
speeches  rather  of  defiance  than  defense. 

After  a  prolonged  trial  the  jury  Inxiught  in  the  verdict: 

"  We,  the  jury,  find  the  defendants  August  Spies,  Michael 

Schwab,  Samuel  Pielden,  Albert  R.  Parsons,  Adolph  Fischer, 

George    Bngel,    and    Louis   Lingg  guilty    of 

murder  in  manner  and  form  as  charged  in  the 

Tm  Yardlet  indictment,  and  fix  the  penalty  at  death.     We 

find  the  defendant  Oscar  W.  Neebe  guilty  of 

murder  in  manner  and  form  as  charged  in  the 

indictment,  and  fix  the   penalty  at  imprisonment  in  the 

penitentiary  for  fifteen  years." 

The  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  was  there 
affirmed  in  the  fall  of  1887.  November  loth  Lingg  committed 
suicide  by  exploding  a  bomb  in  his  mouth.  The  sentence  of 
Fielden  and  Schwab  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life, 
and  Parsons,  Fischer,  Ensel,  and  Spies  were  hanged  Nov.  11, 
1887.  They  suffered  caltmy  and  without  flinching.  Parsons's 
last  words  were,  "  Let  the  voice  of  the  people  be  heard." 

The  hanging  excited  great  agitation  over  the 
world.  The  major  part  of  the  daily  press  and  of 
the  capitalist  community  welcomed  it  as  a  nec- 
essary stamping  out  of  anarchy  in  this  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  thoughtful  men,  in- 
cluding judges,  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  others, 
while  expressing  dissent  from  all  sympathy  with 
anarchists,  declared  their  belief  that  the  trial 
had  not  been  a  fair  one.  By  the  world  of  labor 
the  anarchists  were  lauded  as  martyrs  to  the 
cause  of  labor  and  of  liberty,  and  their  trial  and 
hanging  denounced  as  an  outrage  upon  justice 
and  upon  freedom.  Mrs.  Parsons  went  through 
the  jand  lecturing  to  crowded  audiences.  An- 
archism was  made  almost  popular  among  many 
classes.  Anarchists  and  the  more  radical  Social- 
ists and  labor  reformers  of  all  schools  of  thought, 
who  will  unite  on  no  other  occasion,  have  met  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  to  commemorate  the 
hanging  of  "the  Chicago  martyrs," 


In  June,  1893,  the  recently  elected  Democratic 
Governor  of  Illinois,  John  P.  Altgeld,  having 
thoroughly  examined  the  evidence,  pardoned 
Neebe,  Pielden,  and  Schwab,  on  the  ground  that 
they  had  not  been  fairly  tried. 

We  give  a  synopsis  of  Governor  Altgeld's  pub- 
lished ailment  for  believing  the  trial  not  to  have 
been  a  fair  one,  and  then  a  synopsis  of  Judge 
Gary's  statement  upon  the  other  side. 

Says  Governor  Altgeld  in  substance: 

The  record  of  the  trial  shows  that  the  jury  in  this  case 

was  not  drawn  in  the  manner  that  juries  usually  are  drawn; 

that  is,  instead  of  having  a  number  of  names 

drawn  out  of  a  box  that  contained  many 

OOT,         hundred   names,    as   the   law   contemplates 

AltvaU'a     '^^"^  ^  ^""^^  "*  '"^'^  ^  insure  a-fair  jury 

OLU^gvia  •     ^jij  gjyj  neither  side  the  advantage,  the  trial 

Btatamnt  jud^  appointed  one,  Henry  L.  Ryce,  as  a 
special  nuliff  to  ^o  out  and  summon  such  men 
as  he,  Ryce,  might  select  to  act  as  jurors. 
While  this  practise  has  beea  (tistained  in  cases  in  which  it 
did  not  appear  that  Mther  side  had  been  prejudiced  thereby,  it 
is  always  a  dangerous  practise,  for  it  gives  the  bailiff  absolute 
power  to  select  a  jury  that  will  be  favoraole  to  one  side  or  the 
other. 

While  no  colluson  is  proved  between  the  judfw  and  state's 
attorney,  it  is  clearly  shown  that  after  the  verdict,  and  while 
a  motion  for  a  new  trial  was  pending,  a  charge  was  filed  in 
court  that  Ryce  had  packed  the  jury  and  that  the  attorney 
for  the  state  got  Mr.  Favor  to  refuse  to  make  an  affidavit 
bearing  on  this  point,  which  the  defendants  could  use,  and  then 
the  court  refused  to  take  any  notice  of  it  unless  the  affidavit 
was  obtained,  altho  it  was  informed  that  Mr.  Favor  would 
not  make  an  affidavit,  but  stood  ready  to  come  into  court 
and  make  a  full  statement  if  the  court  desired  him  to  do  so. 

These  facts  alone  would  call  for  executive  interference, 
especially  as  Mr.  Favor's  affidavit  was  not  before  the  Supreme 
Court  at  the  time  it  considered  the  case. 

The  second  point  urged  seems  to  me  to  be  equally  con- 
clusive. In  the  case  of  the  People  vs.  Couglin.  known  as  the 
Cronin  case,  recently  decided,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  a  re- 
markably able  and  comprehensive  review  of  the  law  on  this 
subject,  says  among  other  things: 

"  The  holding  of  this  and  other  courts  is  substantially 
uniform,  that  where  it  is  once  clearly  shown  that  there  exists 
in  the  mind  of  the  juror  at  the  time  he  is  called  to  the  jury 
box  a  fixt  and  positive  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  or 
as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  defendant  he  is  called  to 
try,  his  stotement  that,  notwithstanding  such  opinion,  he 
can  render  a  fair  and  impartial  verdict  according  to  the  law 
and  evidence,  has  little,  if  any,  tendency  to  establish  his  im- 
partiality." 

Applying  the  law  as  here  laid  down  in  the  Cronin  case  to 
the  answers  of  the  jurors  above  given  in  the  present  case, 
it  is  very  apparent  that  most  of  the  jurors  were  incompetent, 
because  they  were  not  impartial,  for  neariy  all  of  them 
candidly  stated  that  they  were  prejudiced  against  the  de- 
fendants, and  believed  them  guilty  before  hearing  the  evi- 
dence; and  the  mere  fact  that  the  judge  succeeded  by  a 
singularly  suggestive  examination  in  getting  them  to  state 
that  they  bdieved  they  could  try  the  case  fairly  on  the 
evidence  did  not  make  tnem  competent.  .  .  . 

No  matter  what  the  defendants  were  charged  with,  they 

were   entitled  to  a  fair  trial^  and  no  greater  danger  could 

possibly  threaten  our  institutions  than  to  have  the  courts  of 

justice  run  wild  or  give  way  to  popular  clamor;  and  when 

the  trial  judge  in  this  case  ruled  that  a  relative  of  one  of  the 

men  who  was  killed  was  a  competent  juror,  and  this  after  the 

man  had  candidly  stated  that  he  was  deeply 

prejudiced  and  that  his   relationship  caused 

DOM  th*      nim  to  feel  more  strongly  than  he  otherwise 

Pmaf  ihaw  might,  and  when  in  scores  of  instances  he 
Vr^.ry"  ruled  that  men  who  candidly  declared  that 
WU»»  they  believed  the  defendants  to  be  guilty; 
that  this  was  a  deep  conviction  and  would  in- 
fluence their  verdict,  and  that  it  would  require 
strong  evidence  to  convince  them  that  the  defendants  were 
innocent,  when  in  all  these  instances  the  trial  judge  ruled  that 
these  men  were  competent  jurors  simply  because  they  had, 
under  his  adroit  manipulaUon,  been  led  to  say  that  they 
believtd  they  could  try  the  case  fairiy  on  the  evidence,  then 
the  proceedings  lost  all  semblance  of  a  fair  trial. 

The  state  has  never  discovered  who  it  was  that  threw  the 
bomb  which  killed  the  policeman,  and  the  evidence  does  not 
show  uny  connection  whatever  between  the  defendants  and 
the  man  who  did  throw  it.  The  trial  judge  in  overruling  the 
inotion  for  a  new  hearing,  and  again,  recently,  in  a  magasine 
article,  used  this  language: 

"The  conviction  has  not  gone  on  the  ground  that  they  did 
have  actually  any  personal  participation  in  the  particular 
act  which  caused  the  death  of  Degan,  but  the  conviction 
proceeds  upon  the  ground  that  they  had  generally  by  speech 
and  print  advised  large  classes  of  the  people,  not  particular 
individuals,  but  large  classes,  to  conuBit  murder,  and  had  left 
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the  commission,  the  time  and  place  and  when  to  the  individual 
will  and  whim,  or  caprice,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  of  each  in- 
dividual man  who  listened  to  their  advice,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence of  that  advice,  in  pursuance  of  that  advice  and 
influenced  by  that  advice,  somebody  not  known  did  throw  the 
bomb  that  caused  Dcsan's  death.  Now,  if  this  is  not  a  cor- 
rect principle  of  the  law,  then  the  defendants  of  course  are 
entitled  to  a  new  trial.  This  case  is  without  precedent;  there 
is  no  eiuimple  in  the  law  books  of  a  case  of  this  sort.'* 

The  judge  certainly  told  the  truth  when  he  stated  that 
this  case  was  without  a  precedent,  and  that  no  example  could 
be  found  in  the  law  books  to  sustain  the  law  as  above  laid 
down.  For.  in  all  the  centuries  during  which  government 
has  been  maintained  among  men  and  crime  has  been  punished , 
no  judge  in  a  dvilised  country  has  ever  laid  down  such  a  rule 
before.  The  petitioners  claim  that  it  was  laid  down  in  this 
case  simply  because  the  prosecution,  not  having  discovered 
the  teal  criminal,  would  otherwise  not  have  been  able  to 
convict  anybody;  that  this  course  was  then  taken  to  appease 
the  fury  ol  the  public,  and  that  the  judgment  was  allowed 
to  stand  for  the  same  reason.  I  urill  not  discuss  this.  But 
taking  the  law  as  above  laid  down,  it  was  necessary  under  it 
to  prove,  and  that  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  the 
penon  committing  the  violent  deed  had  at  least  heard  or 
read  the  advice  given  to  masses,  for  until  he  either  heard  or 
read  it  he  did  not  receive  it,  and  if  he  did  not  receive  it,^  he 
did  not  commit  the  violent  act  in  pursuance  of  that  advice, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  case  for  the  state  fails;  with  all  his 
apparent  eagerness  to  force  conviction  in  court,  and  his 
cflorts  in  defending  his  course  since  the  trial,  the  judge,  speak- 
ing on  this  point  in  his  magazine  article,  makes  this  state- 
ment: "  It  it  probably  true  that  Rudolph  Scbnaubelt  threw 
the  bomb,"  which  statement  is  a  mere  surmise  and  is  all 
that  is  known  about  it,  and  is  certainly  not  sufficient  to 
convict  eight  men  on.  in  fact,  until  the  state  proves  from 
whoee  hands  the  bomb  came,  it  is  impossible  to  show  any 
connection  between  the  man  who  threw  it  and  these  defend- 
ants. .  .  . 

Again  it  is  shown  that  various  attemnts  were  made  to  bring 
to  justice  the  men  who  wore  the  uniform  of  the  law  while 
violating  it,  but  all  to  no  avail;  that  the  laboring  people 
found  the  prisons  always  open  to  receive  them,  but  the 
courts  of  justice  were  practically  closed  to  them;  that  the 
prosecution  officers  vied  with  each  other  in  hunting  them 
down,  but  were  deaf  to  their  appeals;  that  in  the  skiing  of 
t886  there  were  more  labor  disturbance*  in  the  city,  and 
particularly  at  the  McCormick  factory;  that  under  the 
leadership  of  Captain  Boniield  the  brutalities  of  the  previous 
years  were  even  exceeded. 

While  some  men  may  tamely  submit  to  being  clubbed  and 

seeing    their  brothers  shot  down,  there  are 

some  who  will  resent  it,  and  will  nurture  a 

Wai  It       spirit  of  hatred  and  seek  revenge  for  themselves, 

p--..-^     and  the  occurrences  that  preceded  the  Hay- 

reiasuu     ,„j,]£gj  tragedy  indicate  that  the  bomb  was 

MTvn^t    thrown  by  some  one  who,  instead  of  acting 

on  the  advice  of  anybody,  was  simply  seeking 

personal  revenge  for  having  been  clubbed,  and 

that  Captain  Bonfield  is  the  man  who  is  rully  responsible  for 

the  death  of  the  police  officers. 

It  is  also  shown  that  the  character  of  the  Haymarket 
meeting  sustains  this  view.  The  evidence  shows  there  were 
only  Boo  to  i,ooo  people  present,  and  that  it  was  a  peaceable 
and  orderly  meeting;  that  the  mayor  of  the  city  was  present, 
and  saw  nothing  out  of  the  way,  and  that  he  remained  until 
the  crowd  began  to  disperse,  the  meeting  being  practically 
over,  and  the  crowd  engaged  in  dispersing  when  he  left;  that 
had  the  police  remained  away  for  twenty  minutes  more  there 
would  have  been  nobody  left  there,  but  that  as  soon  as 
Bonfield  learned  that  the  mayor  had  left,  he  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  ha  ve  some  more  people  clubbed,  and  went  up 
with  a  detachment  of  police  to  disperae  the  meeting,  and  that 
on  the  appearance  of  the  police  the  bomb  was  thrown  by  some 
anknown  person,  and  several  innocent  and  faithful  oBxm, 
who  were  sunplyobeying  an  uncalled-for  order  of  their  superior, 
were  lolled.  AD  of  these  facts  tend  to  show  the  improbability 
al  the  thecny  of  the  prosecution  that  the  bomb  was  thrown  as 
the  result  of  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  defendants  to 
commit  murder.  If  the  theory  of  the  prosecution  were  cor- 
rect, there  would  have  been  many  bombs  thrown;  and  the 
fart  that  only  one  was  thrown  shows  that  it  was  an  act  of 
personal  revenge. 

It  is  further  shown  here  that  much  o(  the  evidence  given 
at  the  trial  was  a  pure  fabrication.  In  addition  to  the  evi- 
dence in  the  record  of  some  witnesses  who  swore  that  they 
had  been  paid  small  sums  of  money,  etc.,  several  documents 
are  here  referred  to. 

Pint,  an  interview  with  Captain  Bbenold,  published  in 
the  Chicago  Daily  Nmis.  May.  lo,  1880. 

Ebenold  was  chief  of  the  police  of  Chicago  at  the  time  of 
the  Haymarket  trouble,  and  for  a  long  time 
before  and  thereafter,  so  that  he  was  in  a 
The  OUflf    position  to  know  what  was  going  on,  and  his 
of  Polioa'a    utterances  upon  this  point  are  therefore  im- 
viivuwm    portant.     Among  other  things  he  says;    "It 
■»*••■•*•  waa  mj;  policy  to  quiet  matters  down  as  soon 
as  poasible  after  May  4th.    The  general  unset- 
tled state  of  things  was  an  injury  to  Chicago. 
Ob  the  other  hand.  Captain  Scbaack  wanted  to  keep  things 


stirring.  He  wanted  bombs  to  be  found  hen,  then,  all 
around,  everywhere.  I  thought  people  would  lie  down  and 
deep  better  it  they  were  not  atraid  that  their  homes  would  be 
blown  to  pieces  any  minute.  But  this  man  Schaack,  this  lit- 
tle boy  who  must  have  glory  or  his  heart  would  be  broken, 
wanted  none  of  that  policy.  Now,  here  is  something  the 
public  does  not  know.  After  we  got  the  anarchist  societies 
oroken  up,  Schaackwanted  to  send  out  men  to  again  organize 
new  societies  tight  away.  You  see  what  this  would  do.  He 
wanted  to  keep  the  thing  boiling,  keep  himself  prominent  be- 
fore the  public.  Well,  I  sat  down  on  that,  I  didn't  believe  in 
such  work,  and  of  course  Schaack  didn't  like  it. 

"  After  I  heard  all  that  I  began  to  think  there  was  perhaps 
not  so  much  to  all  this  anarchist  business  as  they  claimed, 
and  I  believe  I  was  right.  Schaack  thinks  he  knew  all  about 
those  anarchists.  Why,  I  knew  more  at  that  time  than  he 
knows  to-day  about  them.  I  was  following  them  closely. 
As  soon  as  Schaack  began  to  get  some  notoriety,  however,  he 
was  spoiled." 

This  is  a  most  important  statement.  When  a  chief  of  police, 
who  has  been  watching  the  anarchists  closely,  says  that  he 
was  convinced  that  there  was  not  so  much  in  all  this  anarchist 
business  as  was  claimed,  and  that  a  police  captain  wanted  to 
send  out  men  to  have  other  conspiracies  formed  in  order  to 
get  the  credit  of  discovering  them  and  keeping  the  public 
excited,  it  throws  a  flood  of  light  on  the  whole  situation,  and 
destroys  the  force  of  much  of  the  testimony  introduced  at  the 
trial. 

It  is  further  charged  with  much  bitterness  by  those  who 

speak  for  the  prisoners  that  the  record  of  the  case  shows  that 

the  judge  conducted  the  trial  with  malicious  ferocity;  that 

every  ruling  throughout  the  long  trial  on  any  contested  point 

was  m  favor  of  the  state;  and,  further,  that  page  after  page 

of  the  record  contains  insinuating  remarks  of  the  judge, 

made  in  the  hearing  of  the  jury,  and  with  the  evident  intent  of 

brin|nng  the  jury  to  his  way  of  thinking;  that  these  speeches, 

coming  from  the  court,  were  much  more  damaging  than 

any  speeches  from  the  state's  attorney  could 

possibly  have  been;  that  the  state's  attorney 

Pr^JndiM  or  often  took  his  cue  from  the  judo's  remarks: 

SnhaarwianBv  ^'x'^  ^^^  judge's  magazine   article,  recently 

"    J       '  published,  altho  written  neariy  six  years  after 

or  JnOgO  the  trial,  is  yet  full  of  venom ;  that,  pretending 
to  simply  review  the  case,  he  had  to  drag  into 
his  article  a  letter  written  by  an  excited  woman 
to  a  newspaper  after  the  trial  was  over,  and  which  therefore 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  case,  and  that,  not 
content  with  this,  he  in  the  same  article  makes  an  insinuating 
attack  on  one  of  the  lawyers  for  the  defense,  not  for  anything 
done  at  the  trial,  but  beotuse  more  than  a  year  after  the  trial, 
when  some  of  the  defendants  had  been  hung,  he  ventured  to 
express  a  few  kind,  if  erroneous,  sentiments  over  the  graves  of 
his  dead  clients,  whom  be  at  least  believed  to  be  innocent. 
It  is  urged  that  such  ferocity  or  subserviency  is  without  a 
I»rallel  in  all  history;  that  even  Jeffreys  in  England  con- 
tented himself  with  hanging  his  victims,  and  did  not  stoop  to 
borate  them  after  they  were  dead. 

These  charges  are  of  a  personal  character,  and  while  they 
seem  to  be  sustained  by  the  record  of  the  trial  and  the  papers 
before  me,  and  tend  to  show  that  the  trial  was  not  fair,  I 
do  not  care  to  discuss  this  feature  of  the  case  any  further, 
because  it  is  not  necessary.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  clearly 
my  duty  to  act  in  this  case  for  the  reasons  already  given,  and 
I,  therefore,  grant  an  absolute  pardon  to  Samuel  Fielden, 
Oscar  Neebe,  and  Michael  Schwab,  on  this  36th  day  of  June, 
1893.  John  P.  Altobld, 

Govtrnor  of  Illinois. 

In  The  Century  Magazine  for  April,  1893, 
Judge  Gary  gives,  in  a  30-page  article,  a  defense 
of  the  verdict. 

Judge  Gary's  statement  in  substance  is  this: 

Mr.  Gary  reviews  the  events  and  scenes  of  the  trial  in  detail, 
stating  his  motives  to  be  a  justification  of  the  verdict  and  an 
effort  to  prove  that  the  anarchists  did  not  represent  the  labor- 
ing classes,  but  simply  made  a  show  of  friendship  to  the  latter  in 
order  to  bring  them  into  their  own  ranks.  He  asserts  that  the 
seven  men  sentenced  to  death  were  beyond  all  cavil  guilty  of 
murder,  and  that  it  would  have  been  a  great  misfortune  if 
society  had  not  maintained  its  right  to  defend  itself.  The 
most  noted  le^  authorities  are  adduced  to  show  that  the 
men  who  argued  on  every  occasion  for  anarchy  and  destruc- 
tion, in  their  press  and  through  their  orators,  and  who  "  in- 
cited, adviseo^  encouraged  the  throwing  of  the  bomb  that 
Idlled  the  policemen,"  were  clearly  within  the  condemnation 
of  the  law.  To  further  support  this,  facsimile  and  other  long 
extracts  are  given  from  the  more  rabid  anarchistic  press,  and 
pictures  appear  of  the  bombs  and  apparatus  of  the  desperate 

•  Mr.  Gary  shows  carefully  and  fairly  the  evidence  which  led 
to  the  conviction  of  the  ringleaders,  and  takes  the  ground  that 
they  were  sentenced  not  because  they  were  anarehists,  but 
because  they  were  parties  to  murder. 

On  page  8js  the  judge  says:  "The  conviction  proceeded 
upon  the  ground  that  they  had  generally,  by  speech  and  print, 
advised  large  classes  to  commit  murder;  and  bad  left  the  com- 
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miasion,  the  time  and  pUce,  and  when  to  the  Individual  will 
and  whim  or  caprice,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  of  each  individual 
man  who  listened  to  their  advice;  and  in  consequence  of  that 
advice,  in  pursuance  of  that  advice,  and  influenced  by  that 
advice,  somebody,  not  known,  did  throw  the  bomb  that  caused 
Desan  s  death." 

On  pages  830  and  83 1  the  judge  says:  "  It  is  probably  true 
that  Rudolph  Schnaubelt  threw  the  bomb.  He  was  twice 
arrested;  but,  havins  shaved  off  a  full  beard  immediately 
after  that  fatal  night,  was  discharged.  After  the  second 
arrest  he  disappeared  and  has  gone  to  parts  unknown.  But 
whether  Schnaubelt  or  some  other  person  threw  the  bomb 
is  not  an  important  question." 

The  case  is  the  more  remarkable  because  it  was  not  claimed 
that  either  of  the  prisoners  threw  the  bomb  or  gave  any  per- 
son any  secret  advice  to  throw  it.  The  case  proceeded  on  the 
ground  that  the  prisoners  gave  all  their  advice  from  public 
platforms  and  in  the  columns  of  newspapers.  On  page  830 
the  judge  says;  "Secrecy  is  not  essential  to  a  conspiracy." 

On  page  Sis  the  judge  says:  "They  incited,  advised,  en- 
coutagea  the  throwing  en  the  bomb  that  killed  the  policeman 
not  by  addressing  the  bomb-thrower  specially,  and  telling 
him  to'throw  a  b<»nb  at  that  or  any  special  time  or  occasion, 
but  by  general  addresses  to  readers  and  hearers." 

On  the  same  page  he  also  says:  "  The  sincerity  of  the  an- 
archists in  their  belief  of  the  benefits  to  accrue  from  anarchy 
(if  they  were  sincere)  is  not  to  be  considered  when  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  they  were  murderers." 

On  page  8ia  the  judge  says  that  "every  reader  (of  the 
anarcmst  papers),  following  the  advice  to  arm  himself,  would 
— must — understand  that  he  must  exercise  his  own  discretion 
in  using  bis  weapons. " 

He  concludes:  "  For  nearly  seven  years  the  clamor,  uncon- 
tradicted, has  gone  round  the  wocld  that  the  anarchists  were 
heroes  and  martyrs,  victims  of  prejudice  and  fear.  Not  a 
dosen  persons  alive  were  prepand  by  familiarity  with  the 
details  of  their  crime  and  trial,  and  present  knowledge  of  the 
materials  from  which  those  details  could  be  shown,  to  present 
a  succinct  account  of  them  to  the  public.  It  so  happened 
that  my  position  was  such  that  from  me  that  account  would 
probably  attract  as  much  attention  as  it  would  from  any 
other  source.  ^Right-minded,  thoughtful  people,  who  recog- 
nise the  necessity  to  civilization  of  the  existence  and  enforce- 
ment of  laws  for  the  protection  of  human  life,  and  who 
yet  may  have  had  misgivings  as  to  the  fate  of  the  anarchists, 
will,  I  trust,  read  what  1  have  written,  and  dismiss  those  mis- 
givings, convinced  that  in  law  and  in  morals  the  anarchists 
were  right!  y  punished,  not  for  opinions,  but  for  horrible  deeds. " 

The  main  sources  of  evidence  for  the  facts  are, 
of  course,  the  official  records  of  the  court.  A 
history  of  the  trial  has  been  written  by  Dyer  D. 
Lum,  and  the  speeches  of  the  anarchists  in  court 
have  been  printed  many  times  in  pamphlet  form. 
For  a  brief  notice  of  the  condemned,  see  the  first 
edition  of  this  encyclopedia. 

CHILD,  LTDIA  MARIA  (tUe  FRANCIS) :  Amer- 
ican champion  of  antislavery;  writer;  bom  in 
Medford,  Mass.,  iSoi.  Attended  the  common 
schools,  and  studied  with  her  brother,  Rev.  Con- 
vers  Francis,  D.D.  Until  her  marriage,  in  1828, 
she  taught  in  Medford  and  Watertown,  Mass;  and 
in  i8a6  she  began  the  publication  of  the  Juvenile 
Miscellany,  the  first  monthly  periodical  for  chil- 
dren issued  in  the  United  States. 

In  1 83 1  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Child  became  deeply 
interested  in  the  subject  of  slavery.  Mrs.  Child^ 
"Appeal  for  that  Class  of  Americans  called  Afri- 
can (Boston,  1833)  was  the  first  antislavery 
work  published  in  America  in  book  form,  and  was 
followed  by  several  smaller  works  on  the  same 
subject.  Mrs.  Child  had  to  endure  social  ostra- 
cism, but  from  this  time  was  a  steady  champion 
of  antislavery.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
National  Antislavery  Standard,  in  New  York  City, 
in  1840,  she  became  its  editor  and  conducted  it 
till  1843,  when  her  husband  took  the  place  of 
editor-in-chief,  and  she  acted  as  his  assistant  till 
May,  1844.     In  1859,  she  wrote  a  letter  of  sym- 

fathy  to  John  Brown,  then  a  prisoner  at  Harper's 
erry,  offering  her  services  as  a  nurse,  and  en- 
closing the  letter  in  one  to  Governor  Wise.  Brown 
replied,  declining  her  offer,  but  asking  her  to  aid 
his  family,  which  she  did.  She  also  received  a 
ktter  of  courteous  rebuke  from  Governor  Wise, 


and  a  sing^ular  epistle  from  the  wife  of  Senator 
Mason,  author  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  threat- 
ening her  with  future  damnation.  She  replied  to 
both  in  her  best  vein,  and  the  whole  series  of 
letters  was  published  in  pamphlet  form  (Boston, 
i860) ,  and  had  a  circulation  of  300,000.  She  also 
wrote  two  small  tracts  on  the  "Fugitive  Slave 
Law"  and  "Emancipation  in  the  British  West 
Indies."  Diuing  her  latter  years  she  contributed 
freely  to  aid  the  national  soldiers  in -the  Civil  War, 
and  afterward  to  help  the  freedmen.  She  died 
in  1880. 

Mrs.  Child's  works  are  voluminous  and  treat  of  a  great 
variety  of  subjects.  Besides  those  already  mentioned  are  the 
following:  "The  Rebels,  or  Boston  before  the  Revolution"; 
"The  American  Frugal  Housewife"  (1820);  "The  Family 
Nurse,"  or  companion  of  "The  Fnigal  Housewife";  "The 
Mother's  Book"  and  "The  Girl's  Own  Book"  (1831);  "His- 
tory of  Woman"  (1835):  "Biographies  of  Good  Wives" 
(1833);  "The  Oasis'  (1834);  "The  Anti-Slavery  Catechism" 
C1830);  "Authentic  Narratives  of  American  Slavery"  (1838); 
"The  Evils  of  Slavery  and  the  Cure  of  Slavery"  (1836); 
"Philothea:  A  Grecian  Romance"  (1845);  "Letters  from 
New  York"  (2  vols.,  T843-44):  "Fact  and  Fiction"  (184^)); 
"Flowers  for  Children"  (iSsa).  "Isaac  T.  Hopper:  a  True 
Life"  (1853);  "The  Prepress  of  Religious  Ideas  through 
Successive  Ages"  (3  vols.,  1855):  'Autumnal  Leaves: 
Sketches  in  Prose  and  Rhyme"  (^857):  "Looking  toward 
Sunset"  (1864):  "The  Freedman's  Book"  (1865);  and  "The 
Romance  of  the  Republic"  (1867). 


CHILD  HELPING:  Classification  is  the  first 
condition  of  rational  study  and  treatment  of  this 
social  task.  Normal  children  in  normal  homes 
are  not  here  considered;  their  education  is  en- 
tnisted  to  the  general  forces  which  make  for 
progress.  The  exceptional  child  becomes  the 
subject  of  special  philanthropic  attention.  The 
primary  classification  is  made  on  the  basis  of 
physical  and  psychic  condition:  (i)  The  normal 
m  body  and  mind;  (a)  the  defective  in  sight  or 
hearing;  (3)  the  lame,  deformed,  feeble,  and  slow 
who  are  educable;  (4)  the  abnormal,  feeble-mind- 
ed, idiotic,  imbecile,  epileptic,  and  insane  who  are 
educable  only  within  narrow  limits,  and  who  all 
require  close  supervision;  (O  the  ■vicious,  de- 
praved, and  delinquent.  Subclasses  are  formed 
by  consideration  of  age,  stage  of  development, 
sex,  and  domestic  situation. 

Observation  under  friendly  detention  is  the 
first  stage  of  social  dealing  with  neglected  or  de- 
linquent children;  it  is  like  the  physician's  diag- 
nosis which  precedes  prescription  of  medicine  or 
hygienic  direction.  The  attempt  to  make  a  cen- 
sus of  all  defective  and  abnormal  children  has  not 
been  successful;  the  ordinai-y  census  canvassers 
are  not  competent  to  make  the  diagnosis.  A 
more  satisfactory  result  has  been  secured  by  the 
study  of  pupils  in  schools,  and  making  a  record  of 
the  defective  and  abnormal,  as  in  Switzerland. 
Institutions  and  temporary  homes  for  the  care  of 
foundlings,  abandoned  and  abused  children,  or- 
phans and  half-orphans  frecjuently  have  queers 
for  quarantine  and  observation .  Thus,  the  Ecole 
ThMphile  Roussel  at  Montesson,  near  Paris,  and 
the  Asile  d'Observation  in  the  shelter  of  the  As- 
sistance Publique  in  Paris  (rue  Denfert-Roche- 
reau)  furnish  examples.  Uniform  records  and 
reports  to  central  authority  are  desirable.  Otir 
juvenile  courts  and  certain  societies  for  pre- 
venting cruelty  have  medical  inspection  and  use- 
ful records  of  history  and  condition.  On  the 
basis  of  classification  made  through  observation, 
certain  principles  of  treatment  have  been  applied 
as  the  result  of  experience  and  discussion. 

Social  care  begins  with  prevention.  The  meas- 
ures taken  indicate  the  existing  evils  and  dangers, 
and  show  also  the  guiding  ideas  of  practical  men. 
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Associations  and  governments  have  begun  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  existence;  to  im- 
prove the  external  and  internal  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  the  house ;  to  enact  and  administer  truancy 
laws  to  keep  children  in  school,  and  factory  laws 
to  keep  them  out  of  unsuitable  industries  and 
save  tnem  from  premature  industrial  exploita- 
tion; to  provide  baths  and  medical  care,  ice,  and 
pure  milk;  to  wage  war  on  tuberculosis  and  other 
communicable  and  preventable  diseases;  to  im- 
prove and  extend  educational  agencies  and  adapt 
them  to  the  industrial  needs  of  working  people ;  to 
provide  insurance  so  that  families  may  not  be  im- 
poverished or  pauperized  in  time  of  sickness, 
accident ,  or  death.  More  direct  methods  are  such 
as  dispensaries  for  training  mothers  in  the  care  of 
infants,  as  those  of  Dr.  Budin  in  Paris;  the  pro- 
vision of  Pasteurized  and  sterilized  milk,  gratui- 
tously or  at  low  cost;  and  charitable  supply  of 
food  and  clothing  for  school  pupils  whose  parents 
are  too  poor  to  supply  their  wants.  Judicial  in- 
tervention has,  in  recent  years,  been  vastly  ex- 
tended and  improved,  as  in  the  educational  meas- 
ures for  neglected  children  in  Germany  since 
1900,  the  councils  of  tutelage  in  Norway  and  Hol- 
kuid,  the  Children's  Courts  in  the  United  States, 
and  similar  activity  of  judges  in  France  and  Aus- 
tria. This  judicial  intervention  becomes  the 
center  of  the  philanthropic  activities  of  associa- 
tions, probation  officers,  institutions,  and  indus- 
trial schools.  Defective  parental  influence  is  im- 
proved, and  when  it  becomes  incurably  vicious  it 
is  removed.  One  statement  of  the  principle  is 
this:  "If  it  can  be  done  without  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  the  child,  he  should  remain  with  his 
own  parents,  who  should  be  stimulated  and 
helped  to  meet  their  parental  obligations,  as  far 
as  possible.  Every  reasonable  enort  should  be 
made  to  repair  breaches  and  defects  in  the  home 
before  bresJcing  up  the  family  relation."  ^N.  C. 
C,  1906,  Report  of  Committee  on  Child  Saving.) 

Tlie  mother  who  refuses  natural  nourishment 
and  physical  care  greatly  increases  the  probabiUty 
of  her  infant's  death.  The  tmmamed  mother 
should  be  offered  help  to  care  for  her  oflFspring; 
and  the  father,  when  possible,  should  be  sought 
out  and  required  to  carry  his  share  of  the  burden 
of  support.  If  the  uifant  has  been  separated 
from  the  mother  by  reason  of  her  death  or 
flight,  the  best  chance  of  life  is  the  breast  milk  of 
some  other  mother;  and  next  to  that,  at  a  long 
distance,  the  prepared  milk  or  artificial  foods 
recommended  by  physicians.  Infants  should 
not  be  kept  together  in  large  numbers,  for  they 
infect  each  other  with  disease ;  but  they  should  be 
scattered  in  selected  homes  which  are  kept  under 
supervision.  When  the  first  months  of  infancy 
are  safely  passed,  the  homeless  child  is  to  be 
cared  for  on  the  principles  stated  in  the  following 
paragraphs: 

Half-orphans,  children  of  parents  in  hospitals 
and  asylums,  and  of  others  temporarily  unaole  to 
support  them,  may  properly  be  boarded  out  in 
fraulies  or  kept  for  some  weeks  in  institutions, 
the  parents  paying  for  the  cost  as  far  as  they  are 
able.  Permanently  dependent  children,  as  or- 
phans, children  taken  by  legal  process  from  cruel 
or  immoral  parents  should  not  be  retained  in  in- 
stitutions longer  than  is  necessary  to  observe 
tliem,  prepare  them  physically  and  otherwise  for 
family  life,  and  find  them  suitable  family  homes. 
Temporary  homes  should  be  prevented  by  state 
law  and  inspection  from  becoming  asylums.  The 
natural  place  for  a  normal  child  is  in  a  good  fam- 


ily. The  foster  home  must  be  selected,  exam- 
ined, and  supervised  for  a  time  by  trained  agents 
of  a  responsible  society  approved  by  state  author- 
ity. Inquiry  by  letters  is  entirely  inadequate 
protection.  Supervision  should  not  be  discon- 
tinued except  upon  authority  of  a  court  of  record. 
The  cost  of  board  and  education  may  be  met  by  a 
charitable  society,  or  b^  families  taking  such 
children  for  care  or  adopting  them  outright.  All 
acts  of  charitable  associations  should  be  under 
judicial  and  state  control. 

The  special  methods  of  education  suitable  for 
deaf,  blind,  crippled,  and  deformed  children  are 
considered  in  pedagogic  science.  Soci^  respon- 
sibility centers  in  modes  of  placing  and  support. 
Generally  the  states  provide  boarding-schools 
for  the  instruction  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  and 
these  are  supported  partly  or  entirely  at  public 
cost.  In  large  cities  experiments  are  being  made 
with  special  rooms  and  teachers  for  defective 
children.  Crippled  children  require  orthopedic 
treatment  and  special  hospital  care. 

When  observation  has  shown  that  a  child  is  so 
imperfectly  developed  mentally  as  to  be  incapable 
of  training  for  competitive  life  and  self-control, 
the  only  course  open  is  segregation  in  special 
schools  which  gradually  become  asylums  for  life. 
Such  persons  never  become  fit  for  marriage  and 
parenthood,  and  by  segregation  in  colonies,  which 
may  be  made  in  great  part  self-supporting,  society 
is  protected  against  the  propagation  of  the  unfit. 
Epileptic  children,  when  the  disease  is  marked  and 
seated,  require  treatment  and  life-long  asylum 
in  their  own  colonies,  apart  from  the  insane  and 
the  feeble-minded.  The  modes  of  treatment  in 
such  colonies  are  subjects  of  surgical,  medical,  and 
pedagogic  science. 

Neglected  and  dependent  children  are  exposed 
to  moral  peril,  and  are  tempted  to  satisfy  wants 
by  means  harmful  to  society.  The  judicial  in- 
tervention already  mentioned  represents  the  mod- 
em tendency  in  all  civilized  countries  to  place 
young  persons  under  responsible  discipline  before 
evil  habits  have  become  fixt  and  have  issued  in 
depravity  and  crime.  Only  when  family,  school, 
probation  officers,  and  church  have  failed,  is  there 
recourse  to  the  institution.  Reformatory  edu- 
cation begins  with  ungraded  rooms  under  spe- 
cial teachers  and  methods;  proceeds  to  parental 
schools  where  temporary  discipline  seeks  to  re- 
store the  delinquent  to  the  ordinary  schools;  and 
then  follow,  for  more  difficult  cases,  the  indtistrial 
or  reform  school  with  its  farm  and  trades,  and 
later  still  the  reformatory  and  the  prison.  In- 
carceration must  be  the  last  resort.  In  all  insti- 
tutions outdoor  life,  with  rural  occupations, 
seems  the  most  hopeful  environment.  (See  Re- 
formatory.) 

Most  of  the  agencies  of  child-helping  have 
sprung  into  existence  through  the  initiative  of  in- 
mviduals,  and  only  slowly  has  general  organiza- 
tion been  effected.  In  each  city  and  county  there 
is  need  of  local  cooperation  in  order  to  prevent 
duplication  and  waste  of  means  and  enort,  to 
avoid  neglect  of  need,  and  to  sustain  general  in- 
terest. Public  institutions  should  be  visited  and 
encouraged.  The  center  for  local  cooperation 
may  be  the  associated  charities,  a  society  for  pro- 
tecting children,  a  juvenile  court  association,  a 
board  of  ^pardians,  or  a  committee  created  by  all 
the  agencies  which  are  seeking  to  help  children  in 
the  conmiunity. 

By  central  organization  is  here  meant  that  of 
the  state.     Each  commonwealth  ought  to  have  a 
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board  of  charities  and  correction  which  can  super- 
vise all  agencies  and  activities  in  this  field  and 
propose  laws  and  regulations  for  the  furtherance 
of  soiuid  methods  and  the  prevention  of  abuses. 
An  important  aid  to  this  central  organization  is 
the  State  Convention  of  Charity  and  Correction 
which  is  held  annually  in  some  states. 

The  chief  educational  organization  is  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Chanties  and  Correction, 
whose  proceedings,  as  printed,  are  a  mine  of  in- 
formation on  aU  phases  of  this  subject.  The 
National  Children's  Home  Society  is  a  federation 
of  state  societies,  twenty-eight  in  number,  which 
holds  two  meetings  annually,  and  strives,  through 
its  executive  committee  and  superintendents,  to 
extend  the  organization  in  territory  not  yet  prop- 
erly organized,  and  to  improve  the  ch^acter  of 
the  work  already  attempted.  The  oldest  of 
these  societies,  and  the  mother  of  all,  has  recently 
1906)  joined  the  federation.  This  is  the  New 
"ork  Children's  Aid  Society,  fotmded  by  the  dis- 
tinguished philanthropist,  Mr.  Charles  Loring 
Bracb.  The  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
organized  in  1904,  has  for  its  object  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public  in  relation  to  the  extent  and 
effects  of  injurious  employment  of  children,  and 
the  promotion  of  legislative  and  administrative 
methods  of  diminishmg  the  evils  connected  with 
industrial  exploitation  of  young  persons. 

C.  R.  Henderson. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  Car*  of  Dtstilult,  NtgUettd,  and  Delimumtt 
Children,  by  Homer  Follis,  I90»;  Juvmlt  Oiftndtrs,  by 
W.  D, Morrison,  i8o^ ;  Amancan CharilUSjhy A. G.  Warner; 
Introduction  to  llu  Study  of  Difmdtnts,  Dtftctivts,  and  Dt- 
linmmtt  (with  bibliognphy),  by  C.  R.  Hendenon,  190s; 
PrincipUs  of  RtUof,  by  B.  T.  Devine. 

CHILD  LABOR  (see  also  Child  Saving,  Child 
Labor  in  England,  National  Child  Labor 
Committee):  United  States. 

Bulletin  69,  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  Bureau  of  the  Census  (Washington,  D.  C, 
Jan.,  1907),  gives  the  following  table  of  the  ex- 
tent of  Child  Labor  in  the  United  States  in  1900: 

TABLE  I 
CHn.DRBN  Tbn  to  PirTBSH  Ybars  or  AoB  Rbportbd  at 

TBB  TWBLFTH  CbNBUS  AS  HaVINO  A  GAINFUL  OCCUPATION 


United  States  (ana  of  enumeration).   1,751,187 


Continental  United 

States 1.750,178 

Alaska 1,001 


Hawaii 

Military  and  naval 
lervice  abra«d.. 


998 


A  classification  by  year  of  age  is  also  given  for 
the  following  reason:  "In  the  age  period  ten  to 
fifteen  occurs  the  transition  from  childhood  to 
adolescence,  and  normally  each  year  included  in 
that  period  marks  important  changes  in  the 
child's  growth  and  development;  hence  in  any 
question  relating  to  the  education  and  welfare  of 
the  child,  a  difference  of  only  one  year  is  signifi- 
cant" (p.  7). 

TABLE  II 
Bbbadwinnbks  Tbn  to  Fiftbbn  Ybars  or  Aob  m  Con- 

TINBNTAI,    UnITBD   STATBS,    t900 


Aob 


10  years 

11  years.... 
II  years.... 

13  yean.... 

14  years 

JS  years 

Total 


NUMBBR 


141.105 
158.778 
111.313 
168.417 
406,701 
551.854 


1.750. 178 


Pbrcbnt 


8.1 

11.6 
«5.3 
13.1 

31.6 


The  proportion  these  children  bear  to  all 
children  of  the  given  ages  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table: 

TABLE  III 

(^ildrbn  Tbn  to  Fiftbbn  Ybars  Classifibd  by  Sbx  and 

Ybar  of  Agb,  with  Pbrcbntaob  of  Brbadwinnbrs  of 

BACH  Sbz,  fob  Continbhtal  Unitbd  Statbs, 

1900 


Aob 


Total 

10  yeais. . 

11  yeais. . 
II  years.. 

13  years.. 

14  years. . 

15  years. . 

Total 

10  years.. 

11  years.. 
II  ycais. . 

13  years.. 

14  years.. 

15  years.. 

Total 

10  years.. 

11  years.. 
11  years. . 

13  yeais.. 

14  years. . 

15  years. . 


Brbadwinnbrs 


Total  Number       Percent 


9.613,151 


1,740,618 
1.583.131 
1,637.509 
1.550,401 
1.568,564 
1,533.018 


4.851,417 


Both 
1.750,178 


881,051 
798,193 
818,008 
781,448 

'?'•**? 
769,386 


4.760,815 


141,105 
158,778 
111,313 
168,417 
406,701 
551.854 

Uales 
1,164,411 


18.1 


858,576 
784,938 
809,501 
768,954 
775.114 
763.631 


105.580 
1 19.618 
163.649 
196.S30 
189.655 
389,069 

Females 
485.767 


8.1 
10. o 
13.5 
17.3 

36.1 


>6.i 


36.515 
39.  ISO 
57.664 
71.597 
117.046 
163.78s 


11.0 
i$.o 
19.8 
15.1 
36.5 
50.6 


10.1 


4-3 
SO 
7.1 
9  3 
15.1 
11.4 


The  opinion  is  so  prevalent  in  America  that 
child  labor  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  never  in- 
jurious that  the  above  table  should  at  the  outset 
be  divided  to  distinguish  those  engaged  in  agri- 
culture from  those  engaged  in  all  other  occupa- 
tions.    This  is  done  in  the  following  table: 

TABLE  IV 


Brbadwinnbrs  Tbn  to  Fiftbbn  Ybars  of  Aob  in 
tinbntal  Unitbd  Statbs,  1900 

Con- 

Total 

In  Agricul- 
tural Pur. 

SUITS 

In  all  othbr 
Occupations 

Aos 

1 
Z 

1| 

1 

i 

1 

Total... 

1.750.178 

loe.e 

1,061,971 

100. 0 

688.107 

100.0 

to  yean. . . 
iiyears... 
IS  years... 

13  years. . . 

14  yeais. . . 

15  years... 

141.105 
155.778 
111.313 
168.417 
406.701 
551.854 

8.1 
9.1 
11.6 
15.3 
13.1 
31.6 

i»i,4ia 
131.807 
171.643 
179.393 
1I5.678 
141.018 

II. 4 

16.1 
16.9 

10,683 
16,971 
49.670 
89.034 
191,013 
310,816 

3.0 

3-9 
45 -1 

loe.o 


There  are  no  official  returns  of  child  labor  in 
the  U._  S.  subsequent  to  1900 — excepting  Census 
Bulletins  of  Manufactures  (1905)  and  reports  of 
labor  commissioners  and  factory  inspectors  in 
several  individual  states.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  students  of  this  subject  in  America  are  com- 
pelled to  refer,  for  comprehensive  statistics,  to 
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figures  compiled  seven  years  ago,  the  " children" 
reported  in  those  returns  being  now  from  seven- 
teen to  twenty-two  years  of  age. 

Some  approximate  view  of  the  present  extent 
of  child  labor  in  the  U.  S.  can  be  had,  however, 
by  a  study  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  wage- 
earning  children  in  recent  years.  The  following 
table  compiled  from  the  Twelfth  Census  (1900)  by 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  shows  the 
number  of  children  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  in 
the  five  chief  groups  of  occupations,  the  increase 
in  the  twenty  years,  1880  to  1900,  and  the  present 
number  estimated  on  that  b^is  of  increase: 


manufacture  is  reported  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper  and  printing,  liquors  and  beverages,  food 
and  kindred  products,  and  in  shipbuilding.  The 
principal  increase  is  shown  in  textiles,  leauier  and 
its  finished  products,  tobacco,  and  in  miscella- 
neous industries. 

When  it  is  considered  that  these  census  figures 
must  be  gathered  from  available  data  and  that 
the  laws  in  many  states  are  so  defective  as  to 
defeat  the  true  purpose  of  enimieration,  while 
other  states  are  devoid  of  any  agency  for  gather- 
ing o£Bcial  information,  the  reports  of  the  Census 
Department  are  less  convincing  than  is  desirable. 


TABLE  V 
SoHB  Unitbd  States  Cbnbus  Statistics  or  Child  Labor 


Populmtioo  of  continental  United  States 

Total  number  of  children  10  to  is  (inclusive)  yean  of  age 

Number  of  children  10  to  is  (inclusive)  yean  of  age  engaged  in  gainful  occu- 
pations  

Boys 

Giris 

Per  cent  which  children   10  to  15   (inclusive)   yean  of  age  at  work  con. 
stitute  of  all  children  10  to  15  inclusive 

Total  number  of  children  10  to  is  (inclusive)  yean  of  age  engaged  in  tnde 

and  tfaasportation 

Boys 

Giris 

Total  number  of  children  10  to  is  (inclusive)  yean  of  age  engaged  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  punuitt 

Boys 

(Sirts 


1880 


50.1ss.78j 
6.649,483 


I,ii8,3s6 
8>5.i8; 
393,169 


16.8 


J«.6S7 
35.6o< 

3.0* 


IJJ.OOJ 

86,171 
46.836 


1900 


75.568,686 
9.613,353 


1,750.178 

1,264,411 

485.767 


133,363 

100.174 

33,188 


983.869 
170,653 

113.316 


Increase 
percent 


so. 6 

44. S 


S6.5 
53-3 
65.7 


316. 5 
181. 3 
637.9 


11J.4 
98.0 
141.7 


1906 
estimated 


83.189,756 
10.503  38a 

S.939,534 


Children  to  to  13 
(inclusive) 


Children  14  to  15 
(inclusive) 


An  ^nful  occupations 

Agncultuial 

Trade  and  transportation 

Mechanical  and  manufacturing  pursuits. 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

Professional  service 


790.633 

604,36s 

31.875 

63,333 

101,513 
438 


959,555 
457.706 
100487 
331,337 
177.518 
3,507 


The  Director  of  the  Census,  in  the  "Letter 
of  Transmittal'  CJ<u>-  'S.  1907)  accompanying 
Census  Bulletin  No.  69  on  "Child  Labor  in  the 
U.  S.,"  says,  "With  the  growth  of  population 
there  has  probably  been  a  considerable  increase 
since  1900  in  the  number  of  children  who  are 
working  for  wages,  except  possibly  in  those  com- 
munities where  new  laws  imposing  greater 
restrictions  upon  the  employment  of  young 
children  have  been  enacted  and  are  being  efli- 
ciently  enforced,  but  it  is  unlikely  that,  aside 
from  the  increase  in  numbers,  a  census  taken  at 
the  present  time  would  show  conditions  differing 
materially  from  those  existing  at  the  date  of  the 
twelfth  census." 

A  series  of  Census  Bulletins  on  Manufactures 
(1905)  shows  a  total  decrease  in  the  number  of 
children  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age  engaged  in 
manufacturing  pursuits,  of  nine  tenths  of  i  per 
cent  in  the  five  years  1900-5,  twenty-five  states 
and  territories  showing  a  decrease  and  twenty- 
six  showing  an  increase.  The  largest  percentage 
of  decrease  in  the  employment  of  children  in 


Kvmbar 

FrobaUy 

Lugar 


The  belief  is  general  among  those  familiar  with 
child-employing  industries  that  the  number  of 
children  employed  in  some  states  and  in  par- 
ticular industries  considerably  ex- 
ceeds the  number  reported  either  in 
the  census  returns  or  in  the  inspec- 
tion reports  of  these  states.  This 
belief  is  based  upon  the  known  tend- 
ency of  manufacturers  to  underesti- 
mate the  number  of  children  em- 
ployed, the  tendency  of  parents  to  overstate  the 
ag^  of  their  workmg  children,  and  upon  the 
school  census  reports  in  a  large  number  of  in- 
dustrial communities. 

The  Census  Bulletins  (1905)  report  33,836 
children  employed  in  the  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments of  the  four  cotton-manufacturing  states. 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Alabama  and 
Georgia.  These  figures  are  based  on  information 
furnished  by  the  manufacturers  in  those  states. 
TheBlueBook  (1905),  also  compiled  from  informa- 
tion given  by  the  manufacturers,  shows,  according 
to  Dr.  A.  J.  McKelway,  assistant  secretary  of  the 
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National  Child  Labor  Committee,  a  number  far 
in  excess  of  the  census  returns.     He  says: 

How  many  children,  of  what  agei,  aie  now  employed  in 
Southeni  cotton-milla.  nobody  knows.  The  nuuraCectming 
orgami  that  are  inclined  to  boom  the  tnduitry,  as  to  capitu 
invested,  the  sum  of  wages  paid  and  the  numVer  of  factories 
and  spincflcs  and  looms,  are  apparently  trying  to  convince 
the  public  that  this  vast  industry  is  run  with  an  insignificant 
body  of  human  workers.  The  census  statistics  iiist  issued 
for  1904  are  far  below,  in  the  statistics  of  employees,  the 
statements  made  by  the  same  manufacturers  to  the  textile 
puUications.  And  yet  the  percentage  of  children  under 
sixteen  reported  by  the  manufacturers  is  enough  almost  to 
rouse  a  people  to  arms  in  their  defense. 

The  all*  Book,  a  recognised  authority  on  cotton-mill 
statistics,  whose  publishers  send  out  every  year  to  the  cotton 
manufacturers  blanks  to  be  filled  out  by  them,  stating  the 
number  of  operatives  employed,  reports  m  actual  numbers, 
or  by  fair  computation  for  tne  few  mills  that  do  not  report 
the  number  of  operatives,  the  total  of  3oS,940  operatives 
for  1906.  Taking  the  Georgia  percentage  of  children  under 
sixteen  to  the  whole  number  of  employees  as  conservative 
for  the  whole  South,  we  would  have  70,419  children  under 
sixteen  in  the  Southern  mills,  and  other  disinterested  persons 
have  testified  that  these  children  are  of  all  the  ages  from 
sixteen  to  six.  1  quote  again  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
R.  M.  Miller,  Jr.,  ot  Charlotte,  N.  C,  formerly  president  of 
the  Southern  Cotton  Spinners'  Association,  later  president  of 
the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association,  considered 
an  expert  in  cotton-mill  matters,  that  75  per  cent  of  the  spin- 
ners of  the  North  Carolina  miUs  wen  fourteen  yean  and 
under,  while  his  predecessor  in  oflSce,  Mr.  George  B.  Hiss,  of 
Charlotte,  told  me  that  the  usual  calculation  was  that  only 
30  per  cent  of  the  operatives  were  adnlts. 

Another  example  of  the  defectiveness  of  official 
returns  is  the  Anthracite  report  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mines,  Pennsylvania  (1905).  This  report 
shows  that  there  were  760  boys  of  whose  ages  the 
deputy  inspectors  were  in  doubt,  though  the  chief 
of  the  department  says  "the  boys  of  doubtful  age 
number  a  little  over  p  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber employed,  .  .  .  it  is  very  probable,  however, 
that  many  of  the  760  classed  as  doubtful  by  the 
inspectors  are  over  fourteen."  Yet  the  chief 
admits  the  impossibility  of  securing  reliable  data 
in  the  following  words: 

The  difficult  thing  is  to  get  at  the  correct  ages  of  these 
boys,  as  at  least  75  per  cent  of  them  were  bom  in  foreign 
countries.  Besides  this,  the  department  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  money  to  spend  in  prosecuting  the  parents  or 
guardians  of  these  childrm.     If  the  next  legislature  could  be 


induced  to  appropriate  about  $50,000  for  this  purpose,  the 

department  could  enter  prooeedinr" "    '  "      '    ' 

in  the  matter.  .  . 


lings  to  get  at  the  true  iWcts 


The  law  is  emphatic  in  its  rec|uirement  of  property  attested 
certificates  for  children  api^ying  for  employnient,  but  un 
fortunately,  under  the  present  system  no  protection  is  afforded 
in  cases  where  the  age  is  falsely  represented.  The  inspectors 
may  frequently  have  doubts  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the  boys 
who  are  given  emijloyment,  but  as  the  certificates  have  been 
accepted  by  the  mine  foremen,  they  are  without  authority  to 
take  action  in  the  matter. 

Prom  towns  and  boroughs  representing  not 
more  than  one  sixth  of  the  anthracite  field,  the 
National  Child  Labor  Committee  (1906)  com- 
piled returns  from  school  superintendents  famil- 
iar with  the  family  life  and  childhood  of  these 
communities,  showing  not  less  than  2,460  boys 
under  fourteen  years  of  age  working  in  the  mines 
and  breakers  of  these  towns  and  boroughs.  While 
the  ooncltision  would  be  unwarranted  that  the 
total  ntmiber  of  boys  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
employed  in  the  anthracite  field  is  six  times  the 
3,460  reported  (14,760),  it  is  evident  that  the 
760  reported  by  the  department  of  mine  inspec- 
tion is  based  on  inadequate  knowledge.  This 
defect,  as  explained  by  the  writer  (Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
Jan.,  1907,0.  43),  arises  from  the  difficulties  sur- 
roimding  the  work  of  the  factory  inspector  on 
account  of  the  very  defective  law  of  Pennsylvania 
governing  child  labor  in  the  mines: 


The  mine  inipectots  have  been  hampered  in  their  work 
by  the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  boys  have  sworn  certificates 
to  their  legal  age  for  employment;  by  the  fact  that  the  records 
at  the  mines  show  all  boys  to  be  ol  proper  age;  by  the  fact 
that  the  visiting  inspector  is  usually  known  to  the  boys,  who 
are  thus  on  their  guard  against  any  compromising  confession; 
and  also  by  the  extent  of  the  field  to  be  covered.  The  de- 
partment reports  an  average  of  forty-five  mines  for  every 
deputy  inspector,  which,  as  every  one  familiar  with  the  in- 
dustry knows,  would  require  sup«s-human  speed  and  strength 
of  every  one  of  these  fifteen  representatives  of  the  state. 
In  his  report  for  1903,  the  chief  criticizes  the  law  requiring 
every  mine  to  be  ins^pected  at  least  every  two  months  in  these 
words:  "This  reqturement  defeats  the  very  purpose  of  the 
act  and  reduces  the  inspector  to  a  mere  walking  machine  with 
time  only  to  note  the  most  trivial  matters." 

A  complete  statistical  report  of  child  labor  in 
the  U.  S.  would  include  also  a  large  number  of 
children  under  ten  years  of  age  who  are  at  work 
but  who  are  not  included  in  the  census  returns. 
There  would  also  be  included  the  large  number  of 
children  employed  in  sweat-shops  ("home  indus- 
tries"!), street  trades  and  a  multitude  of  imclassi- 
fied  and  informal  occupations  who  are  not  re- 
ported as  gainfully  employed,  but  are  reported 
either  as  at  home,  or  m  school,  or  are  omitted 
altogether. 

The  variety  of  commercial  ptusuits  into  which 
the  labor  of  children  enters  is  partly  indicated  by 
the  list  of  315  gainful  occupatkins  reported  by 
censtts  enumerators. 

The  New  York  State  Bulletin  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  for  March,  1907,  contains  re- 
turns from  an  investigation  of  tenement-house 
labor  in  certain  streets  in  New  York  City.  In 
seven  streets  visited  there  were  fotuid  193  chil- 
dren engaged  in  gainful  labor — the  mani^acture 
of  clothing,  artificial  flowers,  etc.  These  chil- 
dren ranged  in  age  from  five  to  fourteen  years, 
the  report  showing  the  following  numbers  for  each 
year  of  age : 

Five  years  of  age,  4;  six  years  of  age,  8;  seven 
years  of  age,  20 ;  eight  years  of  age,  17 ;  nine  years 
of  age,  25;  ten  years  of  age,  27;  eleven  years  of 
age,  25 ;  twelve  years  of  age,  37 ;  thirteen  years  of 
age,  30. 

Many  of  these  children  were  reported  as  work- 
ing only  occasionally,  while  others  were  employed 
regularly  for  the  entire  day  and  some  until  nine 
or  ten  o  clock  at  night. 

Legislativt.  No  two  states  in  the  union  have 
identical  laws.  Statutes  dilfer  as  to  minimum 
age  limit  for  employment,  hours  of  labor,  educa- 
tional requirements,  methods  of  age  certification, 
scope  of  regulation,  etc.  It  is  therefore  impos- 
sible to  present  in  detail  the  specific  laws  that 
govern  child  labor  in  the  various  states,  espe- 
cially since  the  statutes  in  several  instances  are 
complicated  and  extensive. 

The  principal  features  of  the  various  laws  are 
noted  m  the  following  table,  from  which  many 
special  features  (hours  of  closing  stores  and 
factories,  catalogue  of  industries  anected  by  the 
law,  description  of  kinds  of  educational  tests  or 
proofs  of  age  required,  and  equipment  and  effect- 
iveness of  factory  inspection  departments)  are 
necessarily  omitted.  A  few  important  exceptions 
are  noted  supplementary  to  the  table.*  The  age 
limit  given  does  not  in  every  state  apply  to  all  its 
industries,  but  applies  in  industries  commg  chiefly 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inspectors.  The 
more  important  educational  requirements  appear 
in  the  coltmrn  "Compulsory  Education." 

>  For  a  detailed  analysis  of  state  laws  (to  Jan.  i,  1907).  see 
Consumers'   League  Handbook,"    1907,  by  JaeepUne  C. 
Goldtnark,  National  Consumers'  League,  los  Bast  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York  aty. 
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The  record  year  in  child  labor  legislation  was 
1905,  when  twenty-two  states  and  one  territory 
enacted  laws  reg^ulating  the  employment  of 
children.  This  unusual  harvest  of  legislative  im- 
provement may  be  looked  upon  as  the  fruit  of 
many  years  of  activity  on  the  part  of  labor-unions, 
women's  clubs,  the  National  Consumers'  League, 
the  experience  of  states  already  having  effective 
laws  and  efficient  factory  inspectors,  and  espe- 
cially the  organization  of  pubUc  sentiment  against 
the  practise  of  child  employment  since  the  form- 
ation of  the  National  Child  Labor  Conunittee 
in  April,  1904. 

Promoted  by  these  same  forces,  together  with 
an  awakened  mterest  among  the  churches,  im- 
proved child  labor  laws  were  passed  in  six  states 
m  1906,  Georgia  and  Iowa  having  for  the  first 
time  placed  on  the  statute  books  a  law  against 
diild  labor.  The  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee cooperated  in  all  of  this  work  through  distri- 
bution of  literature,  correspondence,  and  general 
support.  In  Iowa  it  was  instrumental  in  bringing 
together  into  a  state  committee  the  various  ele- 
ments that  had,  unorganized,  struggled  for  years 
without  success.  In  Maryland,  Georgia,  and  Ken- 
tucky representatives  of  the  committee  appeared 
before  the  legislative  assemblies  in  active  support 
of  the  bills,  and  the  work  of  the  Southern  omce, 
opened  in  Atlanta  early  in  1906,  was  concentrated 
on  the  situation  in  GMrgia,  which  presented  the 
most  difficult  legislative  battle  that  has  yet  been 
fought  for  the  protection  of  childhood  in  this 
country. 

Since  Jan.  i,  190^,  important  amendments 
have  improved  the  child  labor  laws  in  Alabama, 
Florida,  Maine,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey, 
New. York,  and  Idaho. 

In  addition  to  these  state  activities  interest 
in  this  subject  has  been  expressed  in  a  growing 
demand  for  national  regulation  of  child  labor. 
A  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  in  Jan., 
1907,  authorizing  the  federal  government  (un- 
der the  provisions  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
law)  to  exclude  from  interstate  transportation 
goods  offered  for  shipment  from  mines  or  fac- 
tories employing  children  under  f  our- 
.^  .^  teen  years  of  age.  The  discussions 
"f"*  of  this  measure  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  by  the  press  throughout 
the  country  have  developed  the  encouraging 
fact  that  ail  well-informed  people  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  the  evil  and  grant  the  uivency  of  some 
thorough  method  of  regulation — ^the  division  of 
opinion  turning  only  upon  the  question  whether 
it  would  be  expedient,  and  if  so,  whether  the 
national  government  has  the  power  to  legislate 
in  a  matter  heretofore  regarded  as  wholly  within 
the  limits  of  state  jurisdiction. 

In  a  country  composed  of  a  number  of  almost 
independent  commonwealths  the  disparity  in 
state  laws  is  a  source  of  great  confusion.  Not 
only  does  such  inequality  render  enforcement 
of  law  difficult,  but  the  states  with  regulation 
well  advanced  lay  burdens  upon  merchants  and 
manufacturers  as  against  their  competitors  across 
the  state  line  which  they  consider  unfair.  The 
glass  manufacturer  of  eastern  Ohio  protests 
against  the  enforcement  of  the  law  agamst  em- 

gloyment  of  boys  under  sixteen  at  night,  when 
e  knows  that  just  across  the  river  his  competi- 
tor, whose  expenses  for  fuel,  material,  and  ship- 
ping are  identical  with  his  own,  can  employ  boys 
in  Pennsylvania  at  night  at  fourteen  years  and 
in  West   Virginia  during  vacation  at   twelve. 


The  enforcement  of  the  law  is  felt  to  be  an  in- 
justice and  the  violation  of  a  well-recognized 
economic  principle. 

In  view  of  the  halting  action  that  may  be  ex- 
pected in  many  states  where  the  need  of  reform 
is  greatest,  many  believe  that  jsome  national  ac- 
tion is  necessary  if  the  present  generation  is  to 
be  safeguarded.  Despite  the  strong  predispo- 
sition of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  to 
favor  state  regulation  of  the  conditions  of  in- 
dustry, it  appears  to  have  become  the  prevailing 
sentiment  of  its  members  that  the  national  gov- 
ernment should  at  least  take  steps  to  secure  the 
entire  elimination  of  children  under  fourteen 
years  from  the  field  of  gainful  occupation,  leav- 
mg  the  individual'  states  to  take  such  further 
action  as  seems  justified.  This  would  establish 
a  standard  below  which  the  nation  cannot  safely 
permit  any  of  its  parts  to  fall. 

In  some  respects  the  most  important  measure 
dealing  with  the  employment  01  children  is  the 
law  enacted  by  Cong^ss  in  Febni- 
ATMaal  '?^'  '9°7*  authorizing  an  investiga- 
TtwrigM.  *'*"*  °^  ^^^  conditions  of  workmg 
tim^  women  and  children.  This  law  is  a 
direct  result  of  the  persistent  activity 
of  the  General  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs,  the  Woman's  Trade  Union  League, 
the  National  Consumers'  League,  the  National 
Child  Labor  Committee,  and  other  oi^ganizations 
interested  in  the  protection  of  chUdren.  An 
appropriation  of  $150,000  was  devoted  to  this 
investigation  and  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  is 
authorized  to  add  to  his  regular  stafiE  of  investi- 
gators a  sufficient  force  to  make  this  special 
study.  The  value  of  such  an  investigation  can 
hardly  be  overestimated.  Heretofore,  in  de- 
fault of  reliable  and  complete  statistics  either 
from  the  census  bureau  or  the  departments  of 
labor  and  factory  inspection  in  the  various  states, 
it  has  been  necessary  for  private  organizations 
like  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee  to  se- 
cure through  their  own  agents  the  statistical  data 
necessary  K>r  arousing  public  interest  in  the  evils 
against  which  they  are  organized.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  private  investigation  is  obvious.  No 
matter  how  thorough  the  agents  of  a  private  or- 
ganization may  be,  their  reports  are  always  open 
to  the  charge  of  being  unofficial  or  "irresponsi- 
ble." These  committees  recognize  the  respon- 
sibility of  private  organizations  in  arousing  pub- 
lic interest,  promoting  improved  legislation,  and 
aiding  in  law  enforcement.  But  they  believe  the 
duty  of  discovering  to  what  extent  the  citizens 
of  our  countiy  are  subjected  to  unfavorable  or 
injurious  conditions  is  distinctly  a  duty  of  the 
federal  government  and  the  various  common- 
wealths. They  have  therefore  been  active  in 
urging  this  government  investigation  which  will 
lay  an  authoritative  foundation  for  the  work 
they  are  organized  to  conduct. 

"This  report  will  have  a  special  value  in  that 
the  investigation  is  not  limited  to  a  statistical 
study,  but  IS  designed  to  cover  the  whole  field  of 
research  into  the  conditions  surrounding  wage- 
earning  women  and  children.  It  is  this  larger 
social  phase  of  the  investigation  which  distm- 
guishes  it  from  a  mere  census  report  and  which 
fed  the  director  of  the  census  to  declare  so  em- 
phatically that  such  an  investigation  lies  entirely 
outside  the  appropriate  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  the  census  bureau. 

The  labor  organizations  have  for  many  years 
protested  against  the  employment  of  young  diil- 
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dren  in  gainful  occupations,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  first,  in  point  of  time,  among  the 
forces  arrayed  against  this  system.  The  Gen- 
eral Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has  been  so 
active  in  promoting  better  conditions  that  at 
present  nearly  all  enterprising  local 
clubs  have  a  special  committee  on 
fjT^  ^  child  labor,  and  these  conunittees 
toaUld  ^^^  ^■^  ^^^^  members  informed  of 
■wj^L—  the  work  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League  and  the  National  Child  Labor 
Conunittee.  Leading  educators,  so- 
cial settlement  workers,  business  men  and  many 
manufacturers  and  other  employers  of  labor  are 
joined  together  for  the  purpose  of  securing  better 
conditions  for  working  children,  all  these  classes 
of  citizens  being  represented  in  the  personnel  of 
the  National  Child  Xabor  Committee,  while  lat- 
terly the  churches  throughout  the  country  are 
awakening  to  the  existence  of  this  menace  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  interests  of  society. 

The  National  Consumers'  League,  and  its  local 
branches,  seeks  the  improvement  of  industrial 
conditions  through  the  means  of  a 
Vatianal     systematic    boycott    on    producers 
nnJ^„j,--   and   purveyors  of   goods   manufac- 
T.^„„     tured    in    unsanitary    factories,   or 
■^^•^     sweat-shops,  or  where  child  labor  is 
employed,  or  offered  for  sale  in  places 
ignoring  certain  well-defined  rules  for  the  treat- 
ment  of  employees.     The   earlier   activities  of 
the  league  were  mainly  devoted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  conditions  in  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  white  underwear  for  women,  but  more  recently 
a  vigorous  campaign  has  been  entered  against 
the   manufacture    and    sale    of    impure    foods. 
While  this  has  been  the  avowed  purpose  of  the 
league,  perhaps  its  greatest  service  has  been  in 
the    positive    e£Forts    aiming   to    secure    higher 
standards  of  legislation  regulating  the  employ- 
ment of  children  and  women,  and  to  the  Con- 
sumers' League  should  be  accorded  the  honor  of 
having  first  undertaken,  in  a  systematic  manner, 
the  a(M<^uate  legal  protection  of  working  children 
in  America. 

Since  the  National  Child   Labor  Committee 
may  be  regarded  as  the  direct  out- 
Vatlsnal     K^o'^h  of  the  conviction,  promoted 
iiMMTUw  °y  many  interested  agencies,  that  a 
""■■'■"'tu*  pi^blcm  of  such  dimensions  requires 
^^  treatment  by  the  coordinated  efforts 
of  an  oiganization  of  national  scope, 
the  National  Child  Labor  Committee,  formed  in 
1904,  has  become  the  most  important  organiza- 
tion working  on  this  question.     For  its  work,  see 
National  Child  Labor  Committbb. 

In  the  course  of  the  investigations  conducted 
under  the  direction  of  this  committee  we  have 
made  the  following  observations  of  the  relation 
of  child  labor  to  social  welfare,  and  these  have,  in 
part,  determined  the  policy  of  the  committee  in 
Its  activities: 

I.  Children  in  Agricultural  Pursuits  Need 
Protection. 

It  has  been  customary  heretofore  to  exclude 
children  in  agricultural  pursuits  from  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  child  labor  problem,  on  the  ground 
that  work  on  the  farm  is  alwavs  beneficial.  The 
open  fields  and  pure  air  and  educational  op- 
portunities have  been  set  in  bright  contrast  to  the 
environment  of  the  overworked  child  in  the  facto- 
ries and  tenements  of  our  large  cities.     There  is  a 


hi 


contrast,  but  not  strong  e6ough  to  justify  the  neg- 
lect of  the  child  in  agrictilture.  The  mvestiga- 
tions  of  this  committ^,  while  as  yet  incomplete, 
are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  poverty  and  ignorance 
of  children  in  many  country  communities.  This 
is  not  chiefly  in  those  sections  of  the  country  where 
families  live  in  a  degree  of  isolation,  tho  even  here 
are  many  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  hard  manual 
labor  during  years  that  should  be  given  to  edu- 
cation and  play.  But  action  taken  to  regulate 
child  labor  in  agriculture  should  be  directed 
especially  toward  those  phases  of  the  industry 
in  which  people  work  in  large  groups.  In  the 
fruit  and  vegetable  gardens  and  canning  farms 
of  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  other  Eastern  states,  as  well  as  in 
sections  along  the  Pacific  slope,  there  are  condi- 
tions which  demand  careful  r^^ulation. 
Children  whose  ages  range  from  nine  to  twelve 
ears  have  been  found  working  eleven  or  twelve 
lours  a  day  during  the  rush  of  the  canning  season, 
the  hours  often  reaching  sixty  or  seventy  a  week. 
The  chief  objection  to  this  wrm  of  employment 
is  not  so  much  in  the  labor  itself,  as  in  the  housing 
and  sanitary  conditions.  A  description  of  living 
conditions  reported  by  one  of  the  investigators 
is  fairly  typical  of  what  have  been  found  in  sev- 
eral sections  of  the  country. 

"As  you  enter  the  door  of  one  of  these  shanties 
you  see  a  long  line  of  straw  divided  into  bunks. 
These  straw  bunks  are  the  beds  of  the  workers. 
The  bunks  are  divided  hy  small  boards  not  more 
than  eight  inches  hi^h,  just  high  enough  to  pre- 
vent one  family  rollmg  over  on  another.  Each 
bunk  represente  a  family — man,  wife,  and  chil- 
dren. There  is  no  privacy,  and  the  influence  on 
the  young  boys  and  girls  is  wretchedly  degrading. 
These  bunks  are  probably  seven  feet  long  by  five 
broad,  and  in  each  one  tnere  are  from  four  to  six 
people.  From  the  ceiling  or  on  ropes  stretched 
across  the  room  hang  the  clothes  of  the  men  and 
women,  unclean  and  nasty  looking;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  room  are  the  trunks  and  traveling  par- 
aphernalia of  the  residents.  Some  of  these  shan- 
ties are  reasonably  decent,  but  even  in  these  a 
whole  family  sleeps  in  a  small  room.  Usually  the 
shanties  are  far  enough  from  the  canning-house 
to  escape  the  odor,  but  in  two  cases  1  found  the 
drainage  from  the  canning-house  so  close  to  the 
shanty  that  the  rotten  tomatoes  and  stagnant 
juice  and  seeds,  turned  into  a  moldy  and  festering 
mass,  raised  an  odor  that  was  absolutely  re- 
pulsive." 

No  industry  in  which  evil  conditions  mav 
reach  such  an  extreme  should  be  left  unregulated, 
especially  when  utilizing  so  lar^e  a  majority  of  all 
working  children.  The  investigation  of  this  form 
of  child  labor  has  not  yet  been  extensive  enough 
to  warrant  an  appeal  for  tmiform  legislation. 
Even  the  total  prohibition  of  child  labor  in  these 
large  g^ups  would  not  wholly  mitigate  the  evil. 
The  parents  come  for  the  season  accompanied  by 
their  children,  and  the  improvement  01  sanitary 
and  housing  conditions  would  be  the  greatest  safe- 
guard to  childhood,  while  any  law  establishing  a 
minimum  age  for  employment  should  be  accom- 
panied by  adequate  provision  for  the  care  and 
education  of  the  children  excluded  from  labor. 

From  other  parts  of  the  country  where  there  is 
truck-gardening  and  fruit-picking  are  such  re- 
ports of  the  possibility  of  serious  immorality 
among  children  working  in  groups,  although  re- 
turning to  their  homes  at  night,  that  strength  is 
added  to  the  conclusion  that  agricultural  pur- 
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suits  should  not  be  left  unregulated.  It  has  been 
necessary  thus  far,  however,  for  the  committee  to 
devote  its  principal  attention  to  those  forms  of 
child  labor  confessedly  more  serious  in  their 
effects — employment  in  factories,  mines,  work- 
shops, mercantile  establishments,  street  trades, 
ana  transportation. 

II.  The  Demand  for  Child  Labor  appears  to  be 
Industrial  rather  than  Economic. 

As  soon  as  childhood  shows  its  capacity  for  any 
specific  form  of  labor,  industry  at  once  seiz^  it 
and  posits  an  economic  necessity  for  so  doing. 
This  takes  the  form  of  a  demand  from  both  the 
employer  and  the  parent.  It  is  urged  in  the  cigar 
factories  of  Pittsburg,  the  coal-breakers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  glass  factories  of  West  Virginia  and 
Maryland  and  the  cotton-mills  of  the  South,  that 
neither  cigars,  glassware,  cotton  floods  nor  coal 
can  be  produced  for  the  market  without  the  em- 
ployment of  child  labor.  The  need  of  the  child 
IS  also  made  the  defense  of  his  toil.  It  is  urged 
that  without  such  employment  the  child  will 
suffer  want  because  of  tne  poverty  of  the  parents 
who  depend  on  his  labor. 

Our  research  leads  us  to  deny  the  validity  of 
both  arguments.  No  form  of  legitimate  manu- 
facture depends  on  child  labor — tho  often  finding 
it  an  economy  and  a  convenience.  Cotton  is 
produced  as  successfully  in  Massachusetts  with- 
out the  labor  of  youn^  children  as  in  Maine  or 
Rhode  Island  with  their  labor  partially  limited, 
or  in  the  South  where  child  labor  is  almost  with- 
out restriction.  The  glass  industrv  is  demon- 
strating that  child  labor  is  incidental  rather  than 
essential,  and  many  large  factories  are  being 
equipped  with  mechanical  devices  which  will 
almost  entirely  supplant  the  children.  The  same 
is  true  in  the  coal  nelds  where  the  widest  disparity 
in  conditions  prevails,  some  collieries  depending 
largely  on  men  and  automatic  slate-pickers  for 
the  work  performed  in  others  by  small  boys.  We 
have  repeatedly  observed  that  when  laws  are  en- 
acted so  restricting  child  labor  as  to  render  it  more 
expensive  or  inconvenient  than  machinery  the 
latter  is  adopted  without  serious  inconvenience. 
We  are  proving,  even  by  the  halting  legislative 
steps  taken  in  our  states,  what  was  apparent  in 
England  before  1850 — that  regulated  mdustries, 
far  from  suffering  in  comparison  with  others,  have 
continually  improved  their  machinery  and  meth- 
ods and  developed  higher  standards  of  comfort 
and  industrial  achievement  than  have  their  ex- 
empted and  unregulated  rivals. 

As  to  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  homes  of 
cheap  labor,  we  observe  that  the  influx  of  poverty 
drawn  by  forms  of  industry  which  bring  quick 
returns  without  the  investment  of  capital  or 
skill  peoples  the  re^ons  promoting  such  indus- 
tries witn  an  ever-increasing  number  of  hungry 
mouths,  to  the  despair  of  philanthropic  agencies. 
Instead  of  being  benefited  by  such  industries  the 
average  toiler  grows  poorer  every  year  while  his 
family  falls  ever  farther  below  the  standard  of 
decent  living.  Great  industries,  like  the  glass, 
iron,  steel,  and  railroad  industries,  often  bring  in 
their  train  the  small  merchant  and  pedler,  the 
cheap  garment  worker  and  stogie  roller  who  live 
in  abject  poverty  and  work  in  cramped  tenements 
of  unventilated  filth.  Poverty  is  never  de- 
creased by  being  congested,  and  the  orphan  and 
the  poor  widow  are  never  permanently  relieved 
by  industries  that  bid  for  cneap  labor. 


To  meet  the  immediate  needs  of  such  families 
as  depend  for  support  on  children  obviously  unfit 
for  hard  labor,  a  system  of  relief  has  been  estab- 
lished in  several  large  cities  by  which  private 
agencies  undertake  to  pay  to  the  family  in  the 
form  of  a  scholarship  a  weekly  sum  approxima- 
ting the  amount  the  child  could  earn ,  on  condition 
that  the  child  is  kept  in  school.  This  has  the 
effect  of  relieving  a  number  of  worthy  cases  where 
the  welfare  of  the  child  would  otherwise  have 
been  menaced,  and  also  of  demonstrating  how 
small  a  percentage  of  working  children  are  really 
essential  breadwinners  of  the  families  they  repre- 
sent. 

III.  The  Physical  Effects  of  Child  Labor  Demand 
an  Exhaustive  Investigation. 

The  brief  industrial  history  of  this  country  and 
the  meager  official  data  available  prevent  a  com- 
prehensive conclusion  as  to  the  physical  effects 
of  premature  labor.  While  dogmatic  assertions 
as  to  physical  deterioration  should  not  be  based 
on  insufficient  data,  there  is  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  the  same  effects  will  follow  the  heavy 
and  unregulated  toil  of  children  in  America  which 
were  long  ago  demonstrated  to  be  the  fruit  of 
child  labor  in  England  and  other  older  countries. 

Pictures  and  physical  descriptions  of  factory 
children  filed  in  the  office  of  the  National  Child 
Labor  Committee,  showing  the  effects  of  a  single 
year,  or  two  years,  of  work  are  sufficiently  stri- 
king to  justify  the  demand  for  a  thorough  physical 
examination  of  all  children  entering  industry,  and 
at  regular  intervals  thereafter — ^the  results  to  be 
systematically  compared  with  the  results  of  an 
examination  of  children  not  gainfully  employed. 
This  should  be  undertaken  by  every  state  main- 
taining child-employing  industries,  and  if  neces- 
sary by  the  national  government.  Massachusetts 
has  already  adopted  a  system  of  examination  for 
all  children  whether  entering  school  or  labor. 

Among  the  specific  indications  of  the  physical 
effects  of  premature  labor  may  be  mentioned  the 
following  observations  on  child  labor  by  Dr. 
Albert  II.  Freiberg,  Cincinnati,  Ohio: 

Laymen  osually  nndemtimate  the  physiological  impor- 
tance of  the  play  houn  of  children  between  the  ages  of  ten  and 
sixteen  years.  Work  during  this  period  of  lue  in  factory 
and  workshop  has  the  effect  of  cawing  excessive  fatigue  in 
certain  groups  of  muscles.  This  fatigue  results  in  muscular 
degeneration  and  the  assumption  of  certain  faulty  attitudes 
which  are  at  first  habitual  but  later  assume  the  place  of  the 
normal,  leaving  the  child  more  or  less  permanently  defonned 
and  to  some  extent  incapacitated. 

These  deformities  are  to  be  regarded  on  the  one  hand, 
however,  not  simply  as  disfiguring  but  as  interfering  with 
wage^eaming  capttcity  later  on,  or  as  menaces  to  health  and 
the  normal  tenure  of  life. 

The  work  of  boys  is  for  the  most  part  done  in  the  standing 
position.  This  work  usually  constitutes  an  apprenticeship 
for  work  to  be  done  in  the  saxne  position  as  journeymen  adtilts. 
A  very  frequent  result  of  such  premature  and  excessive  toil 
in  boys  is  the  breaking  down  of  the  feet  which  results  in  what 
is  populariy  known  as  "flat  foot."  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  seen  quite  frequently  in  its  severest  forms,  and 
thus  often  results  in  permanently  forbidding  the  continuance 
of  the  trade  learned  as  a  boy. 

The  girl,  on  the  other  hud,  does  her  work  in  the  factory 
in  a  sitting  position,  as  a  rule.  The  effect  is  b«quently  the 
development  of  what  is  known  as  "rotary  lateral  curvature 
of  the  spine."  This  results  in  disabling  the  expansive  power 
of  the  chest,  crowds  the  heart  and  lungs  abnormally  ana  even 
affects  the  capacity  and  shape  of  the  pelvis.  For  this  reason 
it  is  well  known  that  severe  cases'of  lateral  curvature  result  in 
bringing  the  tenure  of  life  far  bdow  the  average  by  its  effect 
upon  the  heart  and  luiigs.  The  deformity  of  the  pdvis  has 
long  been  known  as  being  productive  of  serious  iuam  in  the 
maternal  function. 

While  these  deformities  are  not  confined  to  one  sex  or  the 
other,  and  while  they  do  not  occur  in  the  greater  number  of 
toQing  children,  they  are  known  to  be  particularly  frequent 
among  them.    The  baneful  effects  of  these  deformities  are 
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sreatly  intcniifiad  by  unfartmute  home  envinnment  uid 
imptopar  nomiihinent.  Finally,  it  is  not  to  be  oveitooked 
that  tney  are  not  the  only,  or  even  the  most  common  evi- 
dence* ol  physical  deterioration  to  be  observed  among  work- 
ing childien. 

This  testimony  is  amply  corroborated  by  pro- 
fessional judement  in  aU  countries  having  child- 
emplo)ring  industries.  The  English  medical 
autnorities  on  the  subject  are  familiar  to  the 
American  student. 

In  France  careful  attention  has  been  given  to 
specific  effects  of  child  employment  and  Dr. 
Grancher,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine, 
declares  that  a  ten-hour  day  of  labor  for  a  child 
of  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  is  a  physiological 
error.    Dr.  Letule,  of  the  Paris  Hospital,  says: 

Children  onght  not  to  work  in  a  doaed-in  apace.  The 
child  needs  Ida  portion  of  play.  .  .  .  To  make  use  of  the  grow- 
ing strength  oz  the  child,  to  transform  his^  gestures  into  re- 
munerative work,  gestures  which  are  indispensable  to  his 
physical  dev^opment,  is  to  wither  the  speaes  in  its  future 
Dopes,  is  to  condenm  to  tuberculosis  thousands  of  poor 
bemiEi  who  ought  to  become  robust  workmen. 

Dr.  Sevestre,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine and  Inspector-General  of  the  Sanitary  Serv- 
ice, says : 

It  appears  possible  to  me  that  if  the  hygienists  and  doctors 
who  give  special  attention  to  the  physical  development  of 
children  had  been  consulted  the  legal  duration  of  work  for 
children  in  workshops  or  in  establishments  more  or  less  health- 
ful woidd  have  been  diminished. 

In  1846,  in  the  British  Parliament,  Lord 
Macaulay  delivered  this  condemnation  of  prema- 
ture and  excessive  child  labor: 

Rely  on  it  that  intense  labor,  beginning  too  early  in  life, 
continued  too  long  every  day,  stunting  the  growth  of  the 
mind,  leavii«  no  time  for  healthful  exerdae,  no  time  forintel- 
lectual  culture,  must  impair  all  those  high  qualities  which 
have  made  our  country  great.  Your  overworked  boys  will 
become  a  feeble  and  ignoble  race  of  men,  the  parenU  of  a 
more  feeble  progeny :  nor  will  it  be  long  before  the  deteriora- 
tion irf  the  laborer  will  injuriously  affect  those  very  interests 
to  which  bis  physical  and  moral  energies  have  been  sacrificed. 

Yet  one  will  find  among  American  employers 
of  labor,  and  American  legislators,  the  same  de- 
fense of  the  virtue  of  overwork  for  yoimg  children 
that  has  been  advanced  since  the  earliest  days 
of  factory  legislation  in  England,  Germany,  and 
France. 

Such  state  reports  as  give  the  number  and  ages 
of  children  in  various  forms  of  labor  show  a  re- 
markable similarity^  in  the  percentage  of  accidents 
to  children  under  sixteen  as  compared  with  acci- 
dents to  adults.  Whether  in  glass  factories, 
textile,  steel  or  iron  mills,  mines  or  quarries,  the 
ratio  of  about  two  and  one  half  to  one  prevails. 
The  report  of  the  Department  of  Mines  m  Penn- 
sylvania, 1905,  shows  16,774  slate-pickers  em- 
ployed in  that  year,  8, 1 34,  or  48  per  cent,  of  whom 
were  under  sixteen.  Yet  of  the  slate-pickers 
killed  by  accident  75  per  cent  were  under  sixteen, 
the  ratio  of  risk  being  three  to  one.  The  report 
also  demonstrates  that  the  steady  increase  in  the 
number  of  accidents  in  and  about  the  mines  (the 
percentage  to  the  number  employed  being  greater 
m  1005  than  in  any  year  since  1880)  is  due  either 
to  tne  youth  or  the  ignorance  of  the  workers. 

IV.  ChUd  Labor  Diminishes  Family  Income. 

The  direct  effect  of  child  labor  upon  the  family 
income  follows  the  recognized  tendency  of  the 
cheaper  article  to  drive  the  better  from  the  mar- 
ket.   A  comparison  of  wages  in  industries  that 


utilize  child  labor  with  industries  demanding 
only  adult  labor  shows  that  the  total  income  01 
the  family  in  the  former — as  in  the  silk  and  cotton 
factories,  cheap  cigar  and  tobacco  factories,  and 
the  unskilled  departments  of  the  glass  and  coal- 
mining industries — is  not  equal  to  the  income  of 
the  family  in  the  trades — iron  and  steel,  bridge 
buildine,  railroad  and  lumber  industries — where 
only  adult  members  of  the  family  are  employed. 

when  the  natural  breadwinner  is  no  longer 
able  to  maintain  his  family  as  an  economic  unit 
but  must  impose  upon  each  member  the  burden 
of  semiindependent  industrial  existence,  we  are 
brought  to  a  sociological  problem  of  far-reaching 
import.  The  institution  we  call  the  family  can- 
not survive  the  crumbling  of  its  economic  foun- 
dation. 

A  comprehensive  tabulation  of  the  birth-rate  as 
related  to  family  income  and  to  the  income  of  the 
head  of  the  family  is  greatly  to  be  desired.  But 
such  a  tabulation  is  impracticable  until  our  com- 
monwealths«re  better  equipped  with  records  of 
vital  statistics.  And  men  who  work  in  the  social 
laboratory— especially  teachers  and  physicians — 
bring  to  us  startling  evidence  of  the  reluctance  of 
intelligent  and  virtuous  people  to  bear  children, 
when  they  observe  skilled  employments  steadily 
being  divided  into  unskilled  branches  which  bid 
for  child  labor,  while  the  ignorant,  the  vicious, 
and  the  physically  unfit  continue  to  propagate 
their  own  kind. 

It  has  been  abundantly  demonstrated  by  in- 
vestigations recently  conducted  that  the  finding 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  Eng- 
land in  1889  has  its  counterpart  in  this  country 
to-day — that  the  worst  conditionSj  the  longest 
hours,  and  the  lowest  wages  existed  in  the  domes- 
tic workshops  which  we  nave  been  so  concerned 
to  leave  free  from  any  government  regulation. 

V.  Child  Labor  Tends  to  Industrial  Deterioration. 

The  effects  of  child  labor  are  seen  in  the  cheap- 
ening of  industrial  products,  due  to  unskilled 
labor  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  to  the  un- 
fitting of  the  adult  for  the  proper  consumption 
of  goods,  because  of  his  d^ective  mental  and 
physical  training.  The  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education, 
1906,  shows  that  those  who  too  early  in  life  enter 
industries  that  bid  for  cheap  child  labor  are 
doomed  to  spend  their  future  years  in  such  labor 
at  wages  that  will  never  afford  adequate  support. 
It  is  shown,  for  example,  that  while  the  cotton- 
mills  offer  about  $4  a  week  to  children  begmning 
as  against  about  $2.50  in  the  leather  industries, 
and  thus  win  the  larger  number  of  children,  the 
wages  do  not  increase  in  the  same  proportion.  In 
the  cotton-mills  the  weekly  wages  advance  to 
about  $6  or  $6.«o  and  there  rest,  while  in  the  shoe 
factories  the  advance  proceeds  from  $2.50  to  $11 
or  $1 3  a  week,  with  a  higher  percentage  of  special 
opportunities  for  advancement.  No  other  state 
has  made  so  careful  a  research  into  this  problem, 
but  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  the  same  effect 
from  other  countries.  If  the  child  laborer  pro- 
gresses in  years  but  not  in  earning  capacity  his 
poverty  precludes  his  participation  in  the  fruits  of 
industry.  He  becomes  a  poor  purchaser,  fails  to 
constune  his  share  of  the  goods  offered  for  sale, 
and  thus  promotes  that  commercial  congestion 
from  which  the  markets  of  the  world  so  frequently 
suffer. 

The  condemnation  of  the  tmregulated  domestic 
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and  street  trades  is  even  more  emphatic.  All 
the  witnesses  who  gave  evidence  recently  be- 
fore the  Inter-Departmental  Committee  of  the 
British  Government  "concurred  in  the  view  that 
'once  a  street  trader  always  a  street  trader'  and 
that  the  streets  manufacture  the  casual  worker, 
the  unemployed,  and  the  loafer."  (Nettie  Adler, 
1906,  "Juvenile  Wage  Earners  and  their  Work," 
P.7)- 

VI.  Child  Labor  not  a  Problem  of  Foreign  Labor. 

A  special  study  of  the  relation  of  our  foreign 
populations  to  child  labor  has  been  made  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  validity  of  the  claim  often 
advanced  that  this  system,  even  granting  its  evil, 
affects  only  the  foreigners.  This  claim  is  well 
fotmded  only  in  those  localities  in  which  recent 
arrivals  from  foreign  countries  constitute  the 
lower  and  more  helpless  element  in  the  com- 
munity. There  their  ignorance  and  traditional 
subjection  to  industrial  injustices  make  their 
children  the  easy  prey  of  the  unscrupulous  or 
the  misguided  employer.  Boroughs  in  the  coal 
regions  of  Pennsylvania  are  found  in  which  not 
more  than  3  per  cent  or  5  per  cent  of  the  school 
pupils  enrolled  ever  reach  the  high  school,  and  of 
these  few  if  any  are  of  the  foreign-bom  children 
who  abotmd  in  these  communities.  But  the  ex- 
ploitation of  young  children  is  no  respecter  of  race 
distinctions  and,  where  legal  safeguards  are  want- 
ing, the  coal-mine  and  the  glass  factory  and  the 
silK-  and  cotton-mill  take  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity, whether  Lithuanian,  Pole,  Portuguese, 
French  Canadian,  or  native  Cavalier  or  Puritan 
stock.  But  were  this  evil  limited  to  foreign- 
bom  rac^,  they  so  soon  become  an  integral  part 
of  our  national  life  that  an  injury  to  them  is  an 
injury  to  all. 

VII.  A  Working  Plan. 

We  must  recognize  the  possibiUty  of  misjudg- 
ing the  character  of  the  phenomena  that  have 
thus  far  imprest  us.  Certain  phases  of  child- 
labor  research  must  be  carried  on  systematically 
for  some  years  before  more  than  tentative  re- 
sults should  be  announced. 

Meanwhile  we  are  convinced  that  the  results 
of  the  investigations  thus  far  conducted,  when 
interpreted  by  the  experience  of  older  industrial 
communities,  justify  as  a  working  hypothesis 
a  program  of  opposition  to  child  labor  along  the 
following  general  lines: 

(i)  The  regulation  of  aU  branches  of  industry 
in  which  children  are  employed.  The  experi- 
ence of  older  industrial  communities  proves  that 
in  the  absence  of  regulation  there  will  be  some 
trades  in  which  at  least  some  workers  will  be 
driven  to  exist  under  conditions  so  exhausting 
and  demoralizing  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  com- 
munity. This  excessive  burden  will  fall  most 
heavily  upon  the  laborers  least  able  to  protest 
against  injustice — namely,  the  children. 

(3)  The  elimination  of  the  child  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  as  an  industrial  factor. 

(3)  The  restriction  of  employment  for  children 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  ex- 
cluding the  physically  or  mentally  defective  and 
the  iluterates;  forbidding  the  employment  of 
others  at  night,  for  more  than  eight  hours  a  day, 
or  in  any  employment  dangerous  to  life,  limb, 
health  or  morals. 

The  requisites  of  a  good  child-labor  law  are 


best  set  forth  by  Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  General 
Secretary  of  The  National  Consumers'  League 
1^  "Some  Ethical  Gains  Through  Legislation," 
The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York,  1905,  pp. 
93  seq.)  as  follows: — . 

Wlut  Conatitntes  Effective  Child-Labor  Laws 

Effective  legulation  dcaltnK  with  child  labor  involves 
many  differing  elements,  including  the  child,  the  parent,  the 
emiMoyer,  the  officials  charged  with  the  duty  oi  enforcing 
the  statute*,  and  finally  the  community  which  enacts  laws, 
provide*  schools  ior  the  children  when  thnr  are  prohibited 
trom  working,  supports  and  authcnize*  officers  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  laws,  prescribes  penalties  for  their  violation, 
assists  dependent  families  in  which  the  children  are  below 
the  legal  age  for  work.  In  the  long  run,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  law  depends  upon  the  conscience  of  the  community  as  a 
whole  far  more  than  upon  the  parent  and  the  employer  acting 
tosether. 

With  the  foregoing  reservations  and  qualifications  duly 
emphasised,  the  following-summaries  are  believed  to  outline 
the  substance  of  the  effective  legislation  which  it  seems 
reasonable  to  try  to  secure  in  the  present  and  the  immediate 
future.  They  deal  only  with  provisions  for  the  child  as  a 
child,  taking  for  granted  the  provisions  for  fire-escapes, 
safemiards  for  machines,  toilet  facilities  and  all  those  things 
which  the  child  shares  with  the  adult  worker. 

An  effective  child-labor  law  rests  prinuuily  upon  certain 
definite  prohibitions,  among  which  are  the  following: 

Labor  Is  Prokibitid:  (i)  for  all  children  tmder  the  age  of 
fourteen  years;  (i)  for  all  children  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  who  do  not  measure  sixty  inches  and  weigh  eighty 
pounds;  >  (3)  for  all  children  under  sixteen  years  m  age  who 
cannot  read  fluently  and  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in 
the  English  language;  (4)  for  all  children  under  the  age  of 
sixteen  yean,  between  the  hours  of  7  p.h.  and  7  A.ii.,  or  longer 
than  eight  hours  in  any  twenty-four  hours,  or  longer  than  forty- 
eight  hours  in  any  week;  (s)  for  all  children  under  the  age 
of  sixteen  years  in  occupations  dangerous  to  life,  limb,  health 
or  morals. 

Tht  Child. — Effective  legislation  requires  that  before  going 
to  work  the  child  satisfy  a  competent  officer  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  tliat  it  (i)  is  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  (3)  is  in 
good  health,  and  (3)  measures  at  least  sixty  inches  and 
weighs  eighty  pounds,  and  (4)  is  able  to  read  fluently  and 
write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and 
(5)  has  attended  school  a  full  school  year  during  the  twelve 
months  next  preceding  goin^  to  work. 

Th*  Partnl. — Effective  child-labor  legidation  requires  that 
the  parent  (i)  keep  the  child  in  school  to  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  and  longer  ii  the  child  has  not  completed  its  required 
■chod  work,  and  (1)  take  oath  as  to  the  exact  age  of  the 
child  before  letting  it  begin  to  work,  and  (3)  substantiate 
the  oath  by  producing  a  transcript  of  the  official  record  of 
the  birth  «  tne  child,  or  the  record  of  its  baptism,  or  some 
other  religious  record  of  the  time  of  the  birth  «  the  child,  and 
must  (4)  produce  the  record  of  the  child's  school  attendance, 
signed  by  the  principal  of  the  school  which  the  child  last 
attended. 

Tlu  EmploytT. — Effective  child-labor  legislation  requires 
that  the  employer  before  letting  the  child  begin  to  work: 
(i)  obtain  and  place  on  file  ready  Tor  official  inspection  papers 
showing  (a)  the  place  and  date  of  birth  of  the  child  substan- 
tiated by  (6)  the  oath  of  the  parent  corroborated  by  (c)  a 
transcript  of  the  official  register  of  births,  or  by  a  transcript  of 
the  record  of  baptism,  or  other  religious  record  of  the  birth  of 
the  child,  and  by  (d)  the  school  record  signed  by  the  principal 
of  the  school  which  the  child  last  attended,  and  by  («)  the 
statement  of  the  officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  or  the 
Board  of  Health  designated  for  the  purpose,  that  he  has 
approved  the  papers  and  examined  the  child;  (a)  after  per- 
mitting the  child  to  begin  to  work,  the  employer  is  required 
to  produce  the  foregoing  papers  on  demana  of^tbe  school-at- 
tendance officer,  the  hesltn  officer,  and  the  factory  inspectors; 
(3)  in  case  the  child  cease  to  work,  the  employer  must  restore 
to  the  child  the  papers  enumerated  above;  (4)  during  the 
time  that  the  child  is  at  work,  the  employer  must  provide 
suitable  seats,  and  permit  their  use  so  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  work  allows;  and  must  (s)  post  and  keep  pasted  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  the  hours  for  beginning  work  in  the 
morning,  and  for  stopping  work  in  the  middle  of  the  day; 
the  hours  for  resuming  work  and  for  stopping  at  the  doee  of 
the  day;  and  all  work  done  at  any  time  not  specified  in  such 
posted  notice  constitutes  a  violation  erf  the  law.  The  total 
number  of  hours  must  not  exceed  eight  in  any  one  day  or 
forty-eifiht  in  one  week. 

7m  OHiciak. — Effective  letpslation  for  the  protection  of 
children  requires  that  the  officials  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
enforcing  it  (i)  give  their  whole  time,  not  less  than  oght 
hours  of  every  working-day,  to  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  making  night  inspections  whenever  this  may  be 
necessary  to  insure  that  children  are  not  working  during  the 

>  This  measure  is  not  now  specified  in  any  statute,  tho  it  i( 
implied  in  the  statute  of  New  York,  enacted  in  1903. 
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pcoUbited  hoon:  and  (9)  tratt  all  employns  alila,  irmpeo 
Uve  of  p<ditieal  oooaidentioni,  of  noe,  religion  or  power  in  a 
comiannity;  (5)  proaecute  all  violationi  of  the  law;  (4)  keep 
record*  complete  and  intellinble  enough  to  facilitate  the 
enactment  ol  legiilation  suitable  to  the  changing  conditiona 
of  industry. 

Tk*  Sckoot. — The  best  child-labor  law  is  a  compulsoy 
education  law  covering  forty  weeks  of  the  year  and  requiring 
the  consecutive  attendance  of  all  the  children  to  the  age  in 
fourteen  years,  and  until  sixteen  years,  unless  they  have  mean- 
while  completed  a  specified  portion  of  the  curriculum,  as 
eight  years  in  Colorado  or  five  years  in  New  York.  It  is 
never  certain  that  children  are  not  at  work,  it  they  are 
oat  of  school.  In  order  to  keep  the  children,  however,  it  is 
not  enough  to  •  compel  attendance—the  schools  must  be 
modified  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  recent  immigrants 
in  the  North  and  of  the  i>oar  whites  in  the  South,  affording 
instruction  which  appeals  to  the  parenu  as  worth  having,  in 
lieu  of  the  wages  which  the  children  are  forbidden  to  earn, 
and  appeals  to  the  children  as  interesting  and  attractive. 
No  system  of  child-labor  legislation  can  be  regarded  as 
effective  which  does  not  face  and  deal  with  these  facts. 

The  vacation  school  and  camp  promise  reenforcement  of 
the  child-labor  laws;  which  are  now  seriously  weakened  by  the 
fact  that  the  long  vacation  leaves  idle  upon  the  streets  children 
whom  employcsa  covet  by  reason  of  the  low  price  of  their 
labor,  whue  parents,  greedy  for  the  children's  earnings  and 
anidous  lest  the  children  suffer  from  the  life  of  the  streets, 
eageriy  seek  work  for  them.  Nothing  could  be  worse  for  the 
physique  of  the  school  child  than  being  compelled  to  work 
during  the  summer;  and  the  development  of  the  vacation 
schocH  and  vacation  camp  alone  seems  to  promise  a  satis- 
factory solution  of  the  problem  of  the  vacation  of  the  city 
child  of  the  working  class. 

The  Community, — Effective  child-labor  legislation  places 
upon  the  commumty  many  duties,  among  which  are;  ( i)  main- 
taining  oflliciala — men  and  women — 8chool.«ttendance  officers, 
health  officers,  and  factory  inspectors,  all  of  whom  need 
(a)  salary  and  traveling  expenses,  (b)  access  at  all  reasonable 
times  to  the  places  where  children  are  employed,  (c)  power  to 
prosecute  all  violations  of  the  statutes  affecting  working 
children,  (d)  tenure  of  office  so  effectively  assured  that  they 
need  not  fear  removal  from  office  in  consequence  of  prosecu- 
ting powerful  offenders;  (3)  maintaining  schools  in  which  to 
educate  the  children  who  are  prohibited  from  working; 
(t)  maintaining  vital  statistics,  especially  birth  records,  such 
that  the  real  age  of  native  children  may  be  readily  ascertained; 
(4)  maintaining  provision  for  the  adequate  relief  of  dependent 
families  in  whum  the  children  are  not  yet  of  legal  age  for 
beginning  work. 

More  important,  however,  than  the  enactment  of  the  fore- 
gdnfi  provision*  is  the  maintenance  in  the  community  of  a 
persutent,  Uvdy  interest  in  the  enforcement  of  the  child- 
labar  statutes.  Without  such  interest,  judges  do  not  enforce 
penalties  against  offending  parent*  and  employers;  inspectors 
become  discouraged  and  demoralised;  or  faithful  officers  are 
removed  because  they  have  no  organised  backing,  while  some 
group  of  powerful  industries  clamors  that  the  law  is  injuring 
Its  interest.  Well-meaning  employers  grow  careless,  infrac- 
tions become  the  rule,  and  working  men  form  the  habit  of 
thinking  that  law*  inimical  to  their  interest  are  enforced, 
while  those  framed  in  their  interest  are  broken  with  impunity. 

Upon  parent*  there  presses  incessant  poverty,  urging  them 
to  seek  opportunities  for  wage-earning,  even  for  the  youngest 
children;  and  upon  the  employer*  presses  incessant  com- 
petition, urging  them  to  reduce  the  pay-roll  by  all  means, 
uir  and  foul.  No  law  enforces  itself;  and  no  officials  can 
enforce  a  law  which  depends  upon  them  alone.  It  i*  only 
when  they  are  con*dou*iy  the  agent*  of  the  will  of  the  people 
that  they  can  make  the  law  reaOy  protect  the  children  eSect- 
ivdy. 

Austria 

Statistical. — ^The  statistical  returns  of  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  show  onlv  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  the  establishments  visited  by  them. 
For  the  years  tpoa  and  1903  the  data  are  as 
follows: 

NoMBsa  or  Yotmo  PaasoNS  and  ADin.TS  nt  Austria  Bh- 

rLOTBD  IN   BSTABUSRHBHTS  VlSITBD   Br  THB  PaCTORT 
ImrBCTORS,    1909   AND   1903 

[Source:  "Sotiale  Rundschau"  1904  (Bd.  II),  p.  419.] 


Nnmber 

Percent 

1909 

1903 

190a 

1903 

Adttlto 

798,408 
44.948 

744.964 
45.619 

1:S 

'tl 

Yonnf  pWKKtts 

Legislative. — The  labor  of  children  in  factories 
and  workshops  is  regulated  by  the  laws  of  June 
4,  1884,  and  March  8,  1885-  (An  establishment 
employing  more  than  twenty  persons  or  equipped 
with  machinery  is  considered  a  factory,  while 
other  industrial  establishments  are  designated 
workshops.) 

Age. — ^The  age  limit  for  employment  in  work- 
shops is  twelve  years,  provided  tnat  under  four- 
teen years  the  work  shall  be  such  as  is  not  in- 
jurious to  physical  development  and  does  not 
prevent  school  attendance.  Children  under  four- 
teen years  are  not  to  be  employed  in  factories, 
and  uiose  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  only  in  the 
lighter  forms  of  factory  labor.  The  age  limit  for 
employment  in  mining  enterprises  is  iineen  years, 
provided  that  by  special  permit  children  over 
twelve  years  of  age  may  be  employed  in  the 
"lighter  work"  when  such  employment  does  not 
interfere  with  school  attendance.  The  form  of 
labor  permitted  to  males  under  sixteen  and  fe- 
males under  eighteen  is  limited,  by  executive 
officers,  to  such  as  does  not  retard  physical 
development. 

Hours  of  Labor. — For  children  tinder  fourteen 
employed  in  workshops,  not  to  exceed  eight 
hours  a  day.  The  hours  of  labor  for  other  per- 
sons may  not  exceed  eleven.  There  must  be  a 
recess  of  not  less  than  one  hour  and  a  half  a 
day.  Night  work  is  prohibited  from  8  p.m.  to 
5  A.M.  for  males  under  sixteen  and  for  all  females. 
The  law  of  January  16,  1895,  forbids  (with  cer- 
tain specific  exceptions)  all  industrial  labor  on 
Sunday. 

Certificates. — Employers  must  keep  lists  of  all 
employees  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  child- 
labor  laws,  and  all  children  must  comply  with 
the  regulations  regarding  school  attendance  and 
health  quaUfications,  as  a  condition  for  employ- 
ment. 

Exemptions. — ^The  Minister  of  Commerce  may 
grant  temporary  or  permanent  exemptions  from 
the  provisions  of  the  law,  or  may  place  added 
restrictions  on  industries  or  occupations  regarded 
as  dangerous  for  children. 


Statistical. — 


Bblgium 


NUHBBR  or  WOMBN  AND  Childrbn  IN  Bbloium  Emplotbd 
IN  Industrial  Bstablishmbnts  Visitbd  bt  tbb  Pac- 

TORT  IHSPBCTORS,  1897  TO  190a 

[Source:    "Rapports   annuels   de  I'inspection    du  travail," 
OCKce  du  Travail,  Bruxelles,  1897-1900.] 


Number  of  protected  persons 
under  9 1  years  of  age 

« 

5"8 

•8=31 

ills 

% 

Y«AR 

Children  19  to 
16  years 

Pe- 
males 
16  to 

91 

years 

Total 

Oca 

Boys 

Giris 

^§8 

1899 
1900 

15.399 
16,939 
19,810 
19,031 

9.4S9 
10,761 
11,761 
13.560 

17.999 
18,993 
91,978 
93,499 

49,073 
46,693 

53.549 
s6,o9o 

19.365 
19,380 
93.976 
95.969 

910,767 
935.867 
959,965 
973.363 

19.96 
19.80 

91. 17 
90.49 

Legislative. — ^The  labor  of  children  is  regulated 
by  the  law  of  Dec.  13,  1889,  supplemented  and 
modified  by  a  numlJer  of  royal  decrees.  The 
law  and  decrees  affect  mines,  quarries,  factories, 
and  industrial  establishments  using  mechanical 
motive  power,  and  transportation  by  land  or 
water. 
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Aee. — Labor  in  any  of  these  establishments  is 
forbidden  under  twelve  years  o^  aee,  while  fe- 
males under  twenty-one  are  forbidden  to  labor 
undergroimd. 

Hours  of  Lahor. — Limited  to  twelve  per  day 
for  males  under  sixteen  and  females  under  twen- 
ty-one (except  where  special  regulations  have 
t>een  issued  by  royal  decree).  The  regulation  of 
hours  of  labor  is  based  upon  an  analysis  of  the 
kinds  of  labor  performed,  varying  from  eleven 
and  one-half  to  ten  i)er  day  in  different  specified 
industries,  with  rest  periods  fixed  hy  law  (e.  g., 
in  the  mining  industry  males  under  sixteen  worlc- 
ing  underground  may  not  work  more  than  ten 
hours  and  a  half,  including^  descent,  rest  period, 
and  ascent.  The  rest  period  must  not  oe  less 
than  one  eighth  of  the  total  time  spent  under- 
ground). 

Night  and  Sunday  Labor. — Prohibited  9  p.m. 
to  s  A.M.,  males  under  sixteen  and  females  under 
twenty-one  (except  in  certain  specified  indus- 
tries). One  day  rest  in  seven  is  enjoined,  though 
not  necessarily  Sunday. 

Certificates. — Required  of  males  under  sixteen 
and  females  under  twenty-one,  showing  age, 
educational  and  other  qualifications.  Furnished 
free  by  local  authorities.  Employers  must  keep 
files  of  all  protected  employees. 

Exemptions. — Exceptions  or  additions  to  the 
provisions  of  the  law  may  be  made  by  royal 
decree. 

France 

Statistical. — ^The  following  table  presents  the 
results  of  a  special  enumeration  made  in  1 900  of 
persons  subject  to  the  law  of  March  30,  1900: 

NuMBBK  or  Childrim  ahd  Othir  Pbrsons  in  Pranci  Bh- 

PLOYBD  IN  ESTABLISKHBHTS  SUBJSCT   TO   THB   LaW    Of 

March  30,   igoo,  in  thi  Ybar  1900 
[Source:  "Bulletin  de  I'Oifice  du  Travail,"  1901,  p.  856.] 


AOB   AND  SbX 

Number  of 
workers 

Percent 

Male 

138.498 
110,017 
613,565 

11.3 

FeiTiRles  over  18 

Total  women  and  childnn 

1,081,090 
1,719,916 

?M 

Total 

1,801,006 

The  Minister  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in 
France  made  a  report  in  190J  upon  the  industries 
employing  children  under  eighteen  years  of  age, 
ana  the  number  employed,  as  follows: 


Industribs 


Pood  preparation 

Chemical 

Rubber,  papn,  pasteboard.. 

Books  and  printing 

Textile 

Cloth  and  clothing 

Straw,  feathers,  hair 

Leather  and  hides 

Wood 

Mctalluisical 

Ordinary  metals 

Fine  metals 

Cutting  precious  stones. ... 
Cutting  and  polishing  stones. 

Stove  construction 

Crockery,  glass,  etc , 


Hale 


Female 


9,146 

8,101 
1.381 

3.316 
4,817 

7. 131 

11,801 

5.016 

43.847 

80,191 

6.80s 

100,776 

11,548 

1.196 

S.soi 

30,117 

4,943 

8,099 

106 

58,609 

6.S69 

1.331 

1.367 

118 

156 

1,338 

»»3 

>7,S39 

i9 

11,713 

S.766 

»33.1J8 

130,636 

This  makes  a  total  of  463,874.  In  the  same 
industries  there  were  employed  627,051  women 
and  1,676,607  nien. 

Legislative. — The  laws  of  November  a,  189a, 
amended  March  30,  1900,  regulating  the  labor  of 
children  applies  to  factories,  workshops,  mines, 
and  quarries.  Agriculture,  mercantile  establish- 
ments, and  workshops  in  which  only  members  of 
the  family  are  employed,  are  exempt.  In  forty- 
seven  distinct  occupations  the  labor  of  women 
and  children  is  forbidden,  while  ten  others  per- 
mit women  but  forbid  children  under  eighteen. 
In  ninety-four  other  kinds  of  establishments  the 
employment  of  children  is  strictly  regulated. 

Age. — Limit,  thirteen  years  for  children  who 
have  completed  the  common-school  course.  No 
female  of  any  age  may  be  employed  underground. 

Hours  of  Labor. — Limited  to  ten  per  day  for 
males  tmder  eighteen  and  females  of  all  a^es.  In 
mines  for  boys  thirteen  to  eighteen  the  shift  must 
not  exceed  eight  hours. 

Night  and  Sunday  Labor. — Labor  prohibited 
9  P.M.  to  5  A.M.,  or  for  more  than  six  days  per 
week,  males  under  eighteen  and  all  females. 

Certificates. — Required  of  all  children  under 
eighteen,  showing  age,  educational  qualifications, 
and  physical  ability  to  {>erform  the  work  desired. 
Chilaren  under  sixteen  may  be  required  to  un- 
dergo special  physical  examination  before  em- 
ployment in  certain  industries.  Employers  must 
keep  file  of  all  employees  subject  to  the  child- 
labor  laws. 

Exceptions. — Certain  specified  exceptions  may 
be  made  by  executive  officials.  A  ministeri^ 
decision  in  1895,  modified  by  various  decisions, 
to  July  4,  looi,  makes  the  following  exemptions 
to  the  prohibition  of  night  and  extra  work : 

I.  In  mills  where  fire  bums  continually" 
male  children  may  be  employed  ten  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  on  condition  that  they  have 
two  hours'  rest. 

a.  In  certain  industries,  such  as  butter,  dairies, 
ready-made  clothing,  fruit  and  fish  preserveries 
and  toy  manufactories,  the  inspectors  may,  dur- 
ing the  busy  seasons  in  these  trades,  permit  over- 
time work  until  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  providing 
the  total  day's  work  does  not  exceed  twelve  hours, 
and  may  temporarily  abrogate  the  provisions  re- 
quiring periods  of  rest  and  one  day's  rest  per 
week;  out  in  no  case  are  such  special  privileges  to 
extend  over  sixty  days  in  any  one  year. 

Serious  Defects. — The  more  important  defects 
in  the  otherwise  excellent  child-labor  laws  of 
France  are:  (i)  the  entirely  inadequate  force  of 
factory  inspectors  (there  are  110  inspectors  to 
cover  the  held  of  more  than  159,060  establish- 
ments employing  more  than  3,000,000  people) 
and  the  imposition  of  penalties  for  violation  of 
law  so  slight  as  to  often  invite  the  risk  of  de- 
tection ;  (2)  the  failure  to  properly  guard  the  em- 
ployment of  apprentices,  or  01  children  who 
are  boarded  with  their  employers;  (3)  the  failure 
to  properly  regulate  employment  m  tenement- 
house  sweat-shops. 

The  regulation  of  apprenticeship  is  under  an 
antiquated  law  of  Feb.  2a,  1851.  The  law  pro- 
vides against  certain  abuses  of  overwork,  etc., 
and  requires  that  ignorant  apprentices  shall  be 
given  an  opportunity  (not  over  two  hours  a  day) 
to  study.  But  the  apprenticeship  system  is 
dying  as  in  other  countries,  there  being  but  180 
trades  in  France  in  which  apprentices  are  re- 
ceived, supervision  of  apprentices  by  justices  of 
the  peace  is  a  dead  letter,  and  parents  have  been 
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found  generally  indifferent  to  the  violation  of 
contract  governing  their  apprenticed  children. 
It  is  also  possible,  without  uuraction  of  law,  for 
children  to  be  sent  to  board  with  an  employer, 
vrithout  being  protected  even  by  the  apprentice- 
ship contract.  As  a  boarder  he  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family  and  thus  devoid  of  protection. 
In  this  way  many  children  work  without  learning 
a  trade  and  are  developed  into  cheap,  inefiScient 
workmen.  Francis  H.  McLean,  of  the  Interna- 
tional Committee  of  the  Consumers'  League,  says 
(jCharities,  April  aa,  1905,  New  York): 

"It  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  so>ooo 
children  so  employed  in  the  capital  citv  alone. 
The  Consumers  League  of  Paris  has  undertaken 
an  investigation  into  the  condition 'of  children 
employed  by  pastry  cooks.  Their  ages  generally 
run  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  years.  The  Superior 
Council  of  Labor,  the  labor-unions,  and  the  Con- 
sumers' League  have  joined  in  an  agitation  to  so 
amend  the  present  laws  that  all  the  children  so 
exploited  shall  work  only  under  apprenticeship 
contracts  strictly  regulated,  and  furthermore,  that 
the  factory  inspectors  shall  have  jurisdiction  over 
them. 

"There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  legislation 
which  will  come  in  the  years  just  ahead  will  even 
up  French  child-labor  regulation,  and  make  it  in 
many  more  details  as  progressive  as  it  is  now  in 
the  points  enumerated  above.  There  are  strong 
and  influential  bodies,  the  great  Association  for 
the  Legal  Protection  of  Workmen  and  the  active 
Consumers'  League  of  Paris  among  others,  who 
are  leading  the  iight.  And  most  significant  of  all, 
the  intelligent  labor-unions  of  France  are  vitally 


and  deeply  interested  in  the  suggested  reforms. 
In  all  probability  the  first  step  in  advance  will  be 
to  still  further  curtail  the  power  of  a  parent  to  act 
against  the  best  interests  of  his  child  and  therefore 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  State  itself.  In  a 
country  which  is  so  strongly  committed  to  the 
idea  of  the  superior  importance  of  the  common 
weal  over  the  welfare  of  any  single  individual  or 
group  in  the  nation,  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
doubt  of  the  early  evolution  of  a  model  child- 
labor  law." 

Gbrmany 

Statistical. — In  1898  the  German  ministry  of 
the  interior  made  a  special  investigation  of  the 
employment  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of 
age  in  establishments  other  than  factories,  but 
not  including  agricultural  establishments.  The 
investigation  was  not  a  census,  as  several  dis- 
tricts were  not  canvassed,  and  the  methods  fol- 
lowed were  not  entirely  uniform  throughout  the 
empire,  but  the  figures  show  approximately  the 
extent  of  such  child  labor  and  its  distribution  in 
the  several  branches  of  industry. 

The  total  number  of  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age  engaged  in  industrial  establishments 
other  than  factories  in  1898  was  found  to  be 
533,283.  Making  allowance  for  the  territory 
omittM,  the  report  estimates  that  this  number 
formed  6.53  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school  age. 

The  branch  of  industry  and  the  number  and 
per  cent  of  children  employed  in  each  in  1898  are 
shown  in  the  first  of  the  following  tables,  while  the 
second  shows  the  number  of  children  employed 
in  factories  for  the  years  indicated : 


Number  and  Pbr  Cbht  of  Childrbh  ih  Gbrmant  Umobr  14  Ybars  or  Acs  Ehgaobd  im  Industrial  (i.  b.,  Nonaoricultural) 

ESTABLnHHBMTS    OtHBR    THAN    FACTORIES    IN    1898 

[Source:  "  ViertelJRhnhefte  cur  Stat.  d.  Deutachen  Rdchs,"  190a,  pp.  iii,  loi] 


Nuiibbr 


Boys 


Girls 


Sex  not 
reported 


Total 


Pbr  cbnt 


Boys 


Girls 


Sex  not 
reported 


Total 


Industry 

Oomuieice. ............... 

Transportation 

Hotels  and  restaurants 

Delivery  of  merchandise,  etc. 

Ordinary  errand  work , 

Miscellaneous 

Total 


JJ,4«8 

7.507 

9.014 

H.7S7 

67.188 

S3.JJI 

6,981 


S9.3i8 
4.540 

36,966 
9,134 
9.387 


I7S.077 
5.576 
514 
6.69s 
31,676 
10,454 
3. 1 19 


306,893 

17,693 

9,691 

9S,690 

13s. 830 
35.909 
11.787 


37.89 
3.99 

I -OS 

6.66 

35-09 

19.  18 

3.98 


55.09 
4.99 

.15 

9.01 

34.33 

1.98 

9.99 


75.11 

9.39 

.99 

9.87 

13.50 
4.48 
1.34 


191,496 


107.676 


933,111 


539,983 


100.00 


100.00 


57.64 

3.31 

.51 

4.06 

95.59 
6.75 

9.91 


100.00 


Number  or  Children  and  or  Females  in  Gbrmamt  Undbr  91  Years  or  Aoe  Employbd  in  Factories,  1898  to  1903 
[Source:  "  Vierteljahrsheftc  sur  Stat,  d.  Deutschen  Reichs,"  1900-3] 


Year 


1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1909 
1903 


Number  or  Children  Bmploted 


Children  under  14 
years  o(  age 


Male        Female 


4,301 
4.497 
5.959 

5.948 
4.678 
5.391 


9.771 
9,911 
3.395 
3.S80 
3.399 
3.598 


Childr^  14  to  16 
yean  of  age 


Male       Female 


184,509 
196,481 
93 1,807 
940,938 
915,074 
991,744 


91,884 
98,664 
103.040 

100, S45 
101,999 
106,175 


Total 
male 


188.803 
900,978 
937.759 
946,886 
919.759 
997,13s 


Total 
female 


94,655 
I0I,S7S 
lo6,43S 
104.195 
104,698 
109,703 


Total 
both 


983.458 
309,553 
344.194 
3SI.OII 
394.380 
336,838 


Females 

16-91 

years  of 

age 


988.553 
997.387 
311.193 
310,397 
314.694 
398,535 
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Legislative. — Laws  regulating  employment  of 
children  over  thirteen  years  of  age  are  in  the  in- 
dustrial code,  amended  June  30,  1900,  and  the 
ordinance  of  the  federal  council,  July  13,  1900. 
The  labor  of  children  under  thirteen  is  restricted 
by  the  law  of  March  jo,  1903,  and  of  child  labor 
in  the' coal-mines  of  Prussia,  Baden,  and  Alsace- 
Lorraine  by  the  ordinance  of  the  federal  council, 
March  34,  1903.  To  these  general  regulations 
individual  states  of  the  empire  may  add  further 
restrictions.  The  laws  of  the  empire  apply  to 
mines,  factories,  workshops,  commercial  estab- 
lishments, and  all  industries  connected  with 
transportation.  Other  establishments  may  be 
included  at  the  discretion  of  the  federal  council. 
.  The  laws  do  not  apply  to  workshops  in  which 
only  members  of  the  family  labor  imder  the 
direction  of  the  parent. 

Age, — Employment  in  mines,  factories,  build- 
ing operations,  and  workshops  designated  as  un- 
suited  to  the  employment  of  children,  is  forbid- 
den children  under  thirteen,  or  children  over 
thirteen  who  have  not  completed  the  common- 
school  course.  The  employment  of  children  un- 
der thirteen  or  those  who  have  not  completed 
the  common-school  course  is  regulated  according 
as  the  child  is,  or  is  not,  a  member  of  the  em- 
ployer's family. 

Children  not  related  to  the  employer  may  not 
be  employed  under  thirteen  in  any  of  the  above 
establishments  or  in  theatrical  performances. 
Those  over  twelve  may  be  employed  in  certain 
workshops,  in  commerce  or  transportation,  and 
in  hotels  and  restaurants.  Children  related  to 
the  employer  may  be  employed  at  ten  years  in 
industries  permitted  to  the  non-related  children 
under  thirteen,  though  the  hours  are  carefully 
regulated.  Such  children  may  not  be  employed 
in  industries  forbidden  other  children  under 
thirteen.  In  certain  classes  of  workshops  chil- 
dren under  ten  years  may  be  employed  under 
strict  regulations.  Related  children  may  be 
employea  under  thirteen  in  the  delivery  of  milk, 
newspapers,  etc.,  though  this  may  be  at  any 
time  restricted  by  local  officials. 

No  female  may  be  employed  underground. 

Hours  of  Labor. — All  children  under  thirteen 
are  compelled  to  attend  school  regularly,  and 
may  not  be  employed  after  8  p.m.  or  before 
8  A.M.  Work  may  not  begin  before  the  school 
session,  nor  earlier  than  an  hour  after  the  close 
of  the  session.  Hours  of  labor  may  not  exceed 
three  per  day,  except  in  regular  vacation  when 
they  may  extend  to  four  hours.  Children  under 
fourteen  may  not  work  in  factories  more  than 
six  hours  per  day,  and  children  between  fourteen 
and  sixteen  not  more  than  ten  hours.  Specific 
restrictions  also  regulate  the  rest  periods  and 
higher  age  limits  for  employment  in  certain  in- 
dustries, also  special  hours  for  closing  on  days 
preceding  Sundays  and  holidays.  In  the  coal- 
mines of  Prussia,  Baden,  and  Alsace-Lorraine 
children  fourteen  years  old  may  work  eight 
hours  per  day,  one  hour  of  which  must  be  a 
period  of  rest,  while  the  eight-hour  shifts  must 
be  separated  by  at  least  fifteen  hours  (thirteen 
hours  before  Sundays  and  holidays) . 

Night  and  Sunday  Labor. — Prohibited  8.30 
P.M.  to  5.30  A.M.,  males  under  sixteen,  females 
of  any  age.  Females  may  not  work  after  5.30 
P.M.  on  days  preceding  Sunday  and  holidays. 
Children  under  fourteen  may  not  work  between 
8  P.M.  and  8  a.m. 

Certificates  required  of  all  minors  seeking  em> 


ployment,  supplied  free  by  local  police  officials. 
Employers  of^  children  must  first  me  a  statement 
of  location  of  establishment,  number  of  women 
and  children  desired,  character  of  work  to  be 
done,  hours  of  labor,  rest  periods,  etc.  The  em- 
ployer must  keep  posted  in  his  establishment  a 
list  of  employees  subject  to  the  child-labor  laws, 
showing  hours  of  labor  and  rest  periods.  Before 
employment  in  mines  (Prussia,  Baden,  Alsace- 
Lorraine)  children  under  fourteen  must  be  spe- 
cially examined  and  obtain  a  certificate  from  an 
authorized  physician,  that  physical  development 
and  health  will  not  suffer  by  such  emplo3rment. 

Exemptions. — The  federal  council  may  make 
certain  exceptions  to  special  restrictions  con- 
tained in  the  law,  but  only  for  a  limited  period, 
and  may  also  forbid  absolutely  the  employment 
of  women  or  children  under  sixteen  in  occupa- 
tions they  consider  dangerous  to  health  or 
morals. 

These  imperial  laws  are  regarded  merely  as  a 
minimum  standard  of  protection  for  children, 
and  it  is  expressly  provided  that  nothing  shall 
prevent  the  separate  states  from  enacting  more 
stringent  laws. 

Grbat  Britain 

For  Child  Labor  and  Legislation  in 
Grbat  Britain  see  separate  article  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

Italy 

Statistical. — The  following  table  shows  the  num- 
ber and  age  of  the  children  employed  in  the  es- 
tablishments visited  by  the  factory  inspectors 
in  the  years  1897  to  1900.  It  shom<f  be  stated 
that  the  factory  inspectors  are  few  in  number 
and  the  number  of  factories  visited  in  one  year 
is  not  large.  The  statistics  show  the  extent  of 
the  employment  of  children  under  the  law  of 
1886,  now  sup>erseded  by  the  law  of  1902: 

NuMBSR  or  Chilorin  in  Italt  Emflotso  in  Pactosks 
VisiTBD  BY  Factory  Inspbctors  in  1897  to  1900 

[Source:  Rdacione  sull'  applicaiione  delta  legge  11  febbraio 
x886,  sul  lavcnt>  dei  fandulli,  etc.] 


Ybar 

Number  of 
children 
employed 

Percent 

9-10  year* 
of  age 

i»-iayeara 
of  age 

n-is  years 
of  age 

1897 

'»»« 

I8l>9 

•900 

JS.S9» 

1 1.64 1 

1,086 

6,391 

1.30 

•»' 
.18 

»-34 

18.07 
770 

80.63 

Legislative. — ^The  labor  of  children  is  regulated 
by  the  law  of  June  19,  1902,  and  the  adminis- 
trative decree  of  Jan.  29,  1903.  It  aSects  fac- 
tories, workshops,  mines,  quarries,  work  of  con- 
struction (including  buildings  and  roads).  The 
government  may  also,  on  advice  of  the  superior 
cotmcil  of  hygiene  and  the  council  of  inoustry 
and  commerce,  entirely  forbid,  or  place  under 
special  restrictions,  labor  of  children  in  indtis- 
toies  considered  dangerous  or  unsanitary. 

Age. — Labor  is  forbidden  in  the  above  indus- 
tries under  twelve,  except  that  no  child  under 
fourteen  (unless  mechanical  traction  is  used) 
and  no  female  may  work  underground.  By  spe- 
cial decree  children  under  fifteen  may  be  for- 
bidden employment  in  any  establishment  or  oc- 
cupation considered  dangerous  or  unsanitary. 

Hours  of  Labor. — Limited  to  eleven   per  day 
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for  children  twelve  to  fifteen  years  old,  and  not 
more  than  twelve  for  any  female.  The  length 
and  frequency  of  rest  periods  is  also  established 
by  law.  The  minister  of  agriculture,  industry, 
and  commerce  may,  with  the  advice  of  the  pro- 
vincial council  of  hygiene,  extend  the  hours  of 
labor  for  children  to  twelve  per  day  for  a  limited 
period  and  for  specific  cause. 

ATtgAi  and  Sunday  Labor. — Night-work  forbid- 
den (8  P.M.  to  6  A.M.  in  winter,  g  p.m.  to  5  a.m.  in 
summer)  males  under  fifteen  and  females  of  anv 
age.  Special  regulations  may  be  issued  regard- 
ing nignt-work  m  specific  localities.  Children 
under  fifteen  and  females  of  all  ages  must  have 
one  entire  day  of  rest  each  week  (not  necessarily 
Sunday). 

Certificates. — Required  of  males  under  fifteen 
and  all  minor  females  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  law,  showing  that  applicant  has  proper  age, 
health,  and  educational  qualifications.  Certi- 
ficates furnished  free.  Lists  of  protected  em- 
ployees must  be  kept  and  annual  reports  made 
by  employers. 


Statistical. — 


Switzerland 


NuMBBR  or  Chilorbk  in  SwiTZBaLANo  Bhplotbd  ih  Fac- 

TORIH   IN    190 1 

[Sooroe: "  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  der  Schwdi,"  1901,  p.  99.] 


IWDUS- 

CaiLDBBM  14  TO  18 

Ybars  op  Aob 

Pbrsohs  op  all  Aobs 

TKIBB 

Hale 

Female 

Total 

Hale 

Female 

Total 

Textile  . 

Other  in- 

duMriet 

4.$S> 

I1.II7 

la.sii 
6,481 

16.6J4 
.8.S98 

33.«9» 
II7,OI> 

64.001 
18,330 

97.193 
<45.34t 

Total. 

16,669 

18,603 

3S.»7» 

i50->03 

9».33« 

>4«.S34 

Legislative. — Child  labor  is  regulated  by  the 
federal  law  on  factories  of  March  ai,  1877,  sup- 
plemented by  cantonal  laws  and  administrative 
decrees  by  the  federal  council.  The  law  applies 
to  factories,  defined  (decree  1891)  as  industrial 
establidmients  (i)  employing  more  than  ten 
persons;  (3)  using  mechanical  motive  power 
and  employing  more  than  five  persons,  or  em- 
ploying minors  under  eighteen,  or  oflFering  dan- 
ger to  life  or  health  of  employees;  (3)  certain 
other  establishments.  The  decree  of  1897  spe- 
cifically forbids  employment  of  children  under 
sixteen  in  certain  employments,  e.  g.,  attending 
steam  boilers,  motors,  dynamos,  cranes,  draw- 
bridges, circular  or  band  saws,  and  similar  ma- 
chinery; also  work  with  explosives,  harmful 
chemicals,  or  processes  producing  much  dust. 

Age. — Employment  in  factories  forbidden  all 
children  imder  fourteen. 

Hours  of  Labor. — Limited  to  eleven  per  day 
for  all  persons  employed  in  factories.  For  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  the  eleven  hours  must  also 
include  such  time  for  school  and  reli^ous  in- 
struction as  required  by  local  authorities.  On 
days  preceding  Sunday  and  holidays  hours  of 
labor  are  limited  to  ten. 

Night  and  Sunday  Labor. — Night-work  for- 
bidd«i  (8  P.M.  to  6  a.m.  in  winter,  and  8  p.m. 
to  5  A.M.  in  summer)  males  under  eighteen  and 
all  females.  Sunday  work  also  forbidden.  Under 
special  conditions  the  federal  council  may  au- 
thorize the  employment  of  bojrs  fourteen  to 


'  eighteen  years,  for  work  in  which  a  continuous 
process  is  necessary. 

Certificates. — No  requirement  for  employment 
certificates  is  contained  in  the  general  law,  but 
cantonal  governments  establish  regulations,  and 
all  employers  are  required  by  law  to  keep  lists 
of  all  {>ersons  employed. 

Exceptions. — May  be  granted  by  the  federal 
council  in  certain  cases,  and  establishments  may 
be  designated  in  which  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren is  prohibited. 

Rbpbrbkcbs:  Hitlery  cf  Faclory  LtfislaHoH,  by  V.  L. 
Hutchiiu  and  A.  Haniion,  London,  1903:  BulUtiHs  of  Ik* 
Unilid  Stalls  Bmtau  of  Labor.  Washington.  D.  C,  No.  >8, 
Hay.  1900,  Forngn  Labor  Lcms.  by  W.  F.  Willoughby; 
No.  16,  Jan.,  1900,  Employm*tit  of  Women  and  ChiUrtn  «» 
Btlgium,  by  W.  P.  WiUoughby:  No.  30,  Sept.,  1900,  FortifH 
Labor  Laws,  by  W.  F.  Willoughby:  No.  6«  Jan.,  1906, 
Tsxt  of  Child  Labor  Laws  in  Iks  V.  S.  in  Fores  Use.  3 1 


.  3ii 

Annals  of  Ih*  American  Acadenty  of  PoUtual  and 

.  'hiladelphia):  vol.  xx.,  July,  t^oi.  Social 

LsgislaUon  and  Social  Activity;    vol.  xxv..  No.  23,  May, 


Social  , 
Lsgisioi 

190S,  Child  Labor;  vol.  xxvii..  No.  s,  March,  1906,^  Clbw 
Labor,  A  Msnact  to  Industry,  Edncaiion  and  Good  Citistn- 
ship;  vol.  xxix.,  No.  i,  Jan.,  1907,  Child  Labor  and  ths 
RtfiMic;  Laws  Rslalint  to  Faclorits  and  Workshofs,  by 
Evans  Austin.  London.  2901;  Labor  ProbUms,  by  Adams 
and  Sumner,  New  York,  igos  (contains  several  good  chap- 
ters dealing  with  child  labor) :  fh*  Lancashiri  Cotton  Indns- 
Iry,  by  Sit&ey  J.  Chapman,  Hanchcster,  1904  (reviews  a 
great  deal  of  the  earty  agitation  for  legislation  to  restrict 
chnd  labor  in  the  English  cotton-mills) :  Report  of  Ike  Inler- 
dtpartmtnlal  Committn  on  Ik*  Employment  of  Schtm  Childrtn 
in  Groat  Britain,  London,  igoi  and  1903  (an  important  re- 
pott,  unfortunately  out  of  print);  Modtrn  Factory  Systtm, 
by  Whately  Cook  Taylor,  London,  189 1 :  Lift  of  Iks  Sntnlk 


pott,  unfortunately  out  of  print);  Modtrn  Factory  Systtm, 
by  Whately  Cook  Taylor,  London,  189 1 :  Lift  of  Iks  Smnlk 
Earl  of  Shafttsbnry  by  Edwin  Hodder;  The  Social  Unrest, 
by  John  Graham  Brooks,  New  York,  1903:  Somt  Ethical 


by  Jotm  urabam  tirooks,  new  YorK,  1901: 
Ginns  Throutk  Ltgislalion,  by  Florence  Kuley,  New  York, 
1905;  Efficts  of  tki  Factory  System,  by  Allen  Clarke,  Lon- 
don, 1899;  Tke  Law  Relating  to  Factories  and  Workskops,  by 
Abnham  and  Davits,  London,  5th  ed.,  IMS:  Tke  Cast  for 
tke  Factory  Acts,  edited  by  Mrs.  Sydney  Webb,  190 1;  Tke 
Present  South,  by  Edgar  Gardner  Murphy,  New  York,  1004; 


don,  1899;  Tke^Law  Relating  to  Factories  and  Worjedups,  by 
*  **     '       '    ndon,  I  "      '  .-,     ^ 

litedl  "" 
by  Edgar  Oaraner  Murpny,  new  xorjc,  1004; 
PuHicaHons  of  tke  American  Economtc  Association,  vol  v.. 
No.  a,  1890,  containing  two  prize  essays  on  child  labor  by 
Clare  de  Graffenreid  and  W.  F.  Willoughby;  Ckarities 
and  Ckae^ies  and  Ih*  Commons,  1903-6  inclusive;  Re- 
port of  tke  TkirtetnA  National  Cor^trenee  cj  Ckarilies  and 
Comciion,  Attanla,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1903;  Poverty,  by 
Robert  Hunter,  New  York,  1904;  Report  of  Commission 
on  Industrial  and  Technical  Educatum  (Massachusetts 
Senate  document  No.  349),  Boston,  April,  1906;  Hand- 
book on  Child  Labor  Cegislalion,  published  annually  by 
National  Consumers'  League  to  1906  inclusive,  emtion 
for  1907  published  as  a  supplement  to  the  Januai^  (1907) 
issue  of  the  Annals  of  tke  American  Academy  ofPohUcaTand 
Social  Science;  V.  S.  Census  Bulletin  No.  69.  Ckild  Labor  in 
Oie  U.  S.,  Jan.,  1907. 

OWBN   R.   LOVBJOY 

CHILD  LABOR  AND  LEGISLATIOIT  IH 
GREAT  BRITAIN :  The  employment  of  children 
in  Great  Britain  is  regulated  by  a  series  of  enact- 
ments which  may  be  roughly  classified  imder 
three  heads: 

(i)  Factory  and  Workshop  Legislation  (1802- 
1901). 

(2)  Education  Acts  and  By-laws  (1870-1900). 

(3)  Employment  of  Children  Act  and  By-laws 
(1903). 

These  measures  deal  with  three  classes  of  chil- 
dren and  young  persons: 

(o)  Young  persons  from  fotuteen  to  eighteen 
years,  employed  full  time  and  exempt  from 
school  attendance. 

(5)  Children  from  twelve  to  fottrteen  years, 
who  have  reached  a  certain  standard  of  educa- 
tion or  have  made  a  certain  number  of  attend- 
ances during  five  years  of  school  life,  and  who  are 
consequently  permitted  to  work  either  full  or 
half  time. 

(c)  Children  under  fourteen,  at  school  during 
the  whole  session,  whose  employment  out  of 
school  hotus  is  regulated  by  the  Employment  of 
Children  Act. 
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The  earliest  Factory  Act  was  paned  in  i8oa.  and  applied 
almost  entirely  to  apprentices  employed  in  cotton  and  woolen 
mills.  It  waf  framed  to  deal  with  a  specific  evil,  and  at  that 
time  there  was  no  intention  of  a  general  regulation  of  industrial 
work.  The  apprentices  were  pauper  children,  sent  from  the 
London  workhooaes  by  the  pansh  guardians,  who  paid  a  small 
I»enuiun  to  the  manufacturers  as  an  inducement  to  relieve 
them  of  the  burden  of  caring  for  these  unfortunate  young 
lieople.  The  employers  were  glad  to  obtain  cheap  labor  on 
such  terms,  for  the  discovery  of  the  application  of  power  to 
the  spinning  and  weaving  looms  had  given  an  immense  im- 
petus to  the  manufacture  of  textiles.  The  children  were 
treated  as  slaves,  were  frequently  worked  to  death,  and,  it 
was  said,  even  murdered,  that  fresh  children  and  new  premi- 
unu  might  be  obtained. 

The  Act  of  iBoi  limited  the  houn  of  work  to  twelve  per 
day:  that  of  i8i^  prohibited  the  employment  of  children 
under  nine  years  m  factories,  and  restricted  the  hours  oi  em- 
ploymeut  of  children  between  nine  and  sixteen 
years  to  twelve  per  day.     There  were,  however, 
2m>w        no  means  ofenforcing  the  law,  and  the  evidence 
»^_l-tjfl_,   given  before  the  Royal  Commission  of  i8jj 
l^fMim-aaa   showed  that  children  were  being  worked  four- 
teen, fifteen,  and  even  sixteen  hours  daily.  Pour 
factory  inspectors  were,  however,  appointed 
in  that  year.     The  Act  of  18^4,  which  followed  as  a  result  of 
the  Royal  Comnflsaion,  instituted  the  distinction  between 
children  under  thirteen  and  young  persons  between  thirteen 
and  eighteen  years.     It  limited  the  hours  of  work  for  children 
between  nine  and  thirteen  years  to  nine,  prescribed  two  hours' 
schooling  daily,  and  enforced  a  weekly  maximum  of  seventy- 
eight  houn.     The  legal  day,  however,  was  from  5.30  a.m.  to 
8.30  P.M.,  and  children  were  often  detained  the  entire  fifteen 
hours  in  the  factory,  on  the  plea  that  they  were  sent  out  for 
three  hours'  recreation.     Moreover,  the  schools  established 
could  only  be  described  as  an  impudent  evasion  of  the  law. 
Factory  hands,  disabled  or  past  work,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  wnte,  were  not  infrequently  appointed  "schoolmasters." 
The  Act  of  184a  prohibited  the  employment  of  girls  and 
women  in  coal  mines,  a  step  necessitated  by  the  terrible 
revelations  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  184 1.    In  the  fac- 
tories a  new  principle  was  introduced — that  of  the  Ho//  Timt 
Sysltm.     Factory  children  were  to  work  either  ten  hours  on 
aftemate  days  of  the  week,  and  were  to  attend  school  on  the 
other  days,  or  were  to  complete  six  and  a  half  houis'  factory 
and  three  houra*  school  attendance  daily.     The  employer  was 
required  to  obtain  firom  the  schoolmaster  a  certificate  of  the 
child's  attendance. 

The  regulations  hitherto  promulsated  only  applied  to 
children  employed  in  mills.  The  Children's  Employment 
Commission  of  1863  showed,  however,  that  large  numbers  of 
boys  and  girls,  too  young  to  be  employed  in  Mctories,  were 
set  to  worlc  at  home  or  in  small  workshops  at  lace  dressing, 
fustian  cutting,  and  other  occupations,  for  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours  a  day.  The  Factories  Extension  Act  and  the  Work- 
shop Act  of  1867  regulated  certain  industries,  not  hitherto 
dealt  with  by  law,  and  placed  under  control  workshops  de- 
fined as  "any  room  or  place  in  which  any  handicraft  is  carried 
on  by  any  child,  young  person,  or  woman  and  to  which  the 
employer  has  access." 

The  value  and  utility  of  the  Factory  Act  of 
1878,  which  consolidated  all  previous  reflations 
and  removed  ambiguities  in  the  existing  law, 
were  greatly  enhanced  by  reason  of  the  compul- 
sory system  of  national  education  which  had  come 
into  existence  during  the  years  1870-76.  A  ten 
hours'  day  for  women,  young  persons,  and  children 
was  imposed  in  textile,  and  a  ten  and  a  half  hottrs' 
day  in  non-textile  factories.  The  working  day 
had  to  be  placed  within  a  defined  period  of  twelve 
hours,  beginning  at  6,  7,  or  8  a.m.  Half-time 
employment  by  children  under  ten  was  prohibited. 
The  Act  of  1891  raised  the  age  to  eleven,  and 
charged  the  local  sanitary  authorities  with  the 
duty  of  regulating  the  hygjiene  of  workshops. 

"the  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  of^  igox 
touches  the  high-water  mark  of  British  protective 
leg^islation  in  regulated  indtistries.  It  consoli- 
dates all  previous  legislation  on  the 

—^^4       subject.     No  child  or  young  person 


Lagiilatim 


tinder  sixteen  may  be  employed  in  a 


factory  without  a  certificate  of  fit- 
ness from  the  certifying  surgeon  of 
the  district.  Such  certificate  may  also  be  re- 
quired for  those  employed  in  certain  workshop 
trades;  and  the  ntimber  of  these  was  increased  on 
Aug.  31st  1906  so  as  to  include  certainly  the  most 
important  trades  in  the  country.     No  girl  or 


woman  may  be  employed  at  any  night  work 
whatever.  The  regulations  as  to  the  employment 
of  boys  over  fotuteen  or  over  sixteen  are  very 
stringent.  In  paper-mills  and  furnaces  they  may 
not  be  on  night  duty  more  than  seven  times  in 
two  weeks,  and  then  only  in  shifts  of  eight  hotirs, 
a  shift  of  employment  alternating  between  two 
rest  shifts.  No  young  person  under  sixteen  may 
be  employed  in  silvering  mirrors  and  in  white-lead 
making,  nor  may  any  girl  work  at  brick  or  tile 
finishing  or  salt  making.  No  child,  altho  exempt 
from  school  attendance,  may  be  employed  in 
match  dipping  or  metal  grinding.  The  maximum 
limit  of  humidity  in  the  atmosphere  of  cotton  fac- 
tories is  carefully  regulated.  No  child  or  young 
person  is  allowed  to  clean  any  machinery  when  in 
motion.  By  the  Mines  Regulation  Act  of  1887, 
no  lad  under  thirteen  years  may  be  employed 
under  grotmd. 

The  Education  and  Employment  Acts  of  1876 
and  1880  gave  power  to  local  authorities  to  make 
by-laws  permitting  children  between  eleven  and 
thirteen  years  to  be  exempted  from  school  attend- 
ance if  they  had  reached  a  certain  standard  of 
educational  efficiency.  The  Act  of  1899  made 
these  regulations  more  stringent.  It  prohibited 
half-time  employinent  for  children  under  twelve 
years,  and  then  only  permitted  it  if  300  attend- 
ances had  been  made  in  not  more  than  two 
schools  during  the  previous  five  years.  The  at- 
tainment of  a  standard  fixt  by  a  by-law  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Board  of  Education  also  secured 
half-time  exemption.  For  employment  in  agri- 
culture the  age  is  eleven,  but  no  standard  of  edu- 
cation lower  than  the  fourth  grade  for  half-time, 
or  the  fifth  grade  for  full-time  exemption  is  per- 
mitted. The  Act  of  1900  raised  the  age  fo^  ex- 
emption by  by-law  from  thirteen  to  fourteen 
years,  increased  the  fine  for  contravention  of  the 
Act  from  five  to  twenty  shillings,  and  prohibited 
full-time  exemption  under  fourteen  years,  unless 

$0  attendances  had  been  made  in  the  previous 

ve  years. 

Out  of  a  total  number  of  6,870,832  children  on 
the  registers  of  schools  in  England  and  Wales  in 
the  year  1904-5,  80,368  were  partial-exemption 
scholars.     This  number  showed  an 
uAg^       increase  of  1,49a  against  the  num- 
BiiiMnu     ^'^  °^  half-timers  at  work  in  1903-4. 
During   recent   years   all   the   more 
progressive     cities    have    gradually 
prohibited    half-time    eraplojrment,    and     have 
raised  the  educational  requirements  for  full  ex- 
emption  to   the   highest   or   seventh   standard. 
London  and  the  surrounding  suburbs,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Southampton,  Portsmouth,  Norwich,  and 
a  large  number  of  smaller  municipalities,  have 
led  the  way.     The  manufacturing  counties,  Lan- 
cashire and  Yorkshire,  are  imfortimately  respon- 
sible for  more  than  half  the  partial-exemption 
scholars  in  England. 

In  spite  of  stringent  factory  and  educational 
legislation,  extending  over  a  period  of  more  than 
a  century,  there  has  grown  up,  side  by  side  with 
school  attendance,  a  system  of  employment  out  of 
school  hours,  a  system  which  has  interfered  sadly 
with  efficient  education.  The  case  of  children 
engaged  in  theatrical  entertainments  has  been 
dealt  with  tmder  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children  Act  of  1889,  which  prohibited  the  per- 
formance of  children  under  seven,  and  required 
licenses  for  child  actors  under  eleven  and  for 
young  persons  under  sixteen  employed  as  acro- 
bats.    The  Act  also  proscribed  street  selling  by 
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girls  under  sixteen  and  boys  under  fourteen  be-  Between  April  iit  aod  Sept.  joth,  the  hour  may  be  extended 

tween  g  p.m.,  and  6  a.m.,  but  this  provision  was  ^H^M'i.               j._»..j-           .             wj 

:«».»..J1-..-    li '  y  .             ^>i<-...ai^»»  "oa  (gj  A  boy  engaaed  in  itteet  trading  must  wear  a  badge  on 

inoperative,  the  measure  being  so  worded  as  to  the  upper  part  ofhi*  right  arm  in  >uch  manner  ai  to  be  con- 
render  it  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty  to  secure  tpioioui. 

the  conviction  of  a  parent  or  guardian  But  in  These  regulations  will  be  administered  by  in- 
additton  to  the  children  thus  employed ,  there  were  spectors  appointed  by  the  council  for  the  purpose, 
known  to  be  many  thousands  of  children  engaged  by  school  attendance  officers,  and,  in  the  case  of 
m  «Tand  nmning  m  shop  and  domestic  work  of  street  traders,  by  the  police,  if  necessary.  Chil- 
vanous  kinds,  and  in  home  industries,  who,  m  dren  employed  in  shops  will  be  under  the  super- 
addition  to  274  h<"irs  m  school,  were  spending  vision  of  the  inspectora  under  the  Shop  Hours' 
from  forty  to  fifty,  or  even  sixtv,  hours  weekly  m  Act.  This  measure,  passed  iniSgz ,  limits  the  hours 
unremitting  toil  for  very  small  wages.  Accord-  of  employment  of  young  persons  exempt  from 
ingly,  m  1899,  a  small  society  was  formed,  called  school  attendance  and  engaged  as  shop  assistants 
the  Committee  on  Wage-Eamme  Children,  which  to  seventy-four  weekly,  including  meal  hours, 
had  for  its  object  the  reform  of  legislation  for  the  ~,                  ^i    n      .      j  .,•,_.  ^  -j          ,    . 

n»^i.„»:««  -i-.i.-ij „*  _„i „i  _™        A- 14.  Rb»b«biicbs:   Tkt  Rtport  and  Mtnults  of   Emdtnct  of    th* 

protection  of  children  of  school  age.  As  a  result  soltei  Commitu,  miFactory  ChiUr«,-s  Labor.  ,gj , :  tZ 
of  a  deputation  to  the  Minister  of  Education,  Sir  Curs*  of  Ikt  Factory  Sytltm,  by  Fielden,  1836:  Royal  Corn- 
John  Gorst,  a  parliamentary  inquiry  was  insti-  ?*?~5?1  f '^'^'3;  ohJ  W'wfaWi /»«<*,  iBi6:  Rtport  of  tJu 

;„._.    _  .  .   ;     _.'! ,   .,     .    _■',       ^       •'          .  .,  .  Itiltr-Dtpartmmtal  Commtttf  on  III*  Employmtnt  of  Chit- 

tuted,  which  showed  that  over  144,000  children  d,„,  z^.  Minum of  EmUnct.  looi:  EUnSitarySchooh, 

were  engaged  out  of  school  hours  in  work  of  va^  Parliamtntary  Rtturn  0/  ChOdrtn  Workint  for  Watts.  1899; 

rious   kinds,  while  attending  school  full    time.  Rtport  of  ik»PMie  Control  Offm  of  Ot  Lo^ 

u    _^i.        ■»•».•                             'J        J    J     ■     1.1  Council.  Employmtnt  of  CItudm  Onlof  School  Hours,  jaoo; 

Further  mvestigation  was  considered  desirable;  rA«C(iM/orrt./r<«:(oryXrtf.editedby  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb; 

and  in   1901    an   Interdepartmental   Committee  (Giant  Richardi),  190 1. 

was  appointed  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  Nbttib  Adler. 

Board  of  Education,  the  Home  Office,  and  the  /^tttt -nimio    im  oA/vTixnr    ^  t  m        »    . 

Board  of  Trade.     The  Commission  sat  for  nearly  rj£?^£P?  13^  SOCIETY   (of  Hew  York 

six  months,  and  took  evidence  from  lepresenta-  ^M'  J™;  A  Society  organized  m  Feb    1853,  by 

tivcs  of  public  and  private  organizations  inter-  J^*  '^^f  Charles  L.  Brace   (q.  "•).  who  with  a 

ested  in  the  welfare  of  children?  from  employers,  J^*  «ther  gentlemen  had  alreadv  been  working 

school  managers  and  teachere,  and  social  workers,  fo'.tj'e  vagrant  boys  of  New  York  City.     The 

The  Committee  found  that  the  number  of  chil-  f?««ty  Y^  »ncorpp«ted  m  .1854    for  the  educa- 

dren  returned  by  the  parliamentary  inquiry  as  i>o"  °^  the  poor,  by  gathering  children  who  at-, 

employed  was  well  befow  the  number  Mtually  *«"d  no  school  mto  its  industrial  schools,  canng 

at  work,  and  estimated   that  at  least   aoo.ooi  and  providing  for  children  in  lodgmg-houses  anS 

were  attending  school  full  time,  and  were  at  the  P^cunne  for  them  homes  m  the  rural  districts 

same  time  engaged  in  various  occupations.     The  ana  in  tne  west.                           t-  1.  -i. 

r^<^endations    of    the    Commis-  The  fundamental  idea  upon  which  the  society 

A^^^p|»i  sioners  were  embodied  in  the  Em-  was  founded,  and  which  h^  been  its  governing 

^•'^'"'  ployment  of  Children  Act.  1903.  of  fot'-X*   *T,^^"*1:   '"'^   l^f  ^u    s«™I^f 

which  the  most  important  proviSons  Jeachmg  children  how  to  help  themselves      Its 

are  as  follows'  twenty-one  industrial  schools  have  tramed  and 

given  aid  and  encouragement  to  over   100,000 

_  (i)  No  child  may  work  before  nx  in  the  morning  or  after  children  of  the  very  poor.     In  the  boys'  and  girls' 

""•Th?«rTying  of  heavy  w«ght..  and  employment  in  lodging-houses  about  200,000  homeless  and  va- 

occupations  likely  to  prove  injurioiu  to  health  are  prohibited.  grant  boys  and  girls  nave  lound  shelter,  instruc- 

J3}  The  age  for  the  prohibiUon  of  the  employment  of  tion,  and  the  kindly  advice  and  admonition  of 

tefvSS."*  *^'"'="'  P'rf"™"**'  i*  »«'>  '"»  ««»  *»  experienced  superintendents. 

(4)  Loial  authorities  (the  councils  of  county  boroughs.  _    Since  the  founding  of  the  Children's  Aid  Society 

municipalities  of  over  10,000  inhabitants,  urban  districts  with  in  1853,  it  has  rescued  and  placed  in  family  homes 

over  lo.ooo  inhabitanU,  elsewhere  the  county  council)  are  ,,  coH  r>Tr>lian<i  nr  nhnnHnnoH  fViilHrpn    nmviHsH 

empowered  to  make  by-laws,  reaulating  all  occupations  of  M'S^*  orpnans  or  aDandoned  cniidren.  provided 

children.    Separate  regulations  for  street  trading  may  be  situations   at  wages   in   the   country   for    25,527 

*o»eud.  older  boys   and   girls,   restored    5,857    runaway 

Ti,..  _...o..»>  .,...»,«  :^t„ ^,„t:r^  ~,  T«-    .  children  to  parents.     Of  those  placed  in  family 

Ihe  measure  came  into  operation  on  Jan.  i,      v„.-_- :_  ♦»,»  «7~,*  *t..» ..— *  ~_j~i-t,.  1,  v. \^ 

1904,  and  by-laws  have  already  been  framed  and  ^°""^  '°  the  West  the  vast  majOTity  have  become 

Xtiioned  ^y  the  Home  Office  in  the  case  of  fc^.^h.  f^l^  „rn^«.o^hl  *.«^^"  ''* 

about   sixty  large   towns.      About   fortv-seven  '"'°^  °*  **«'  foUowing  noteworthy  careers: 

other  municipalities  have  regulations  under  con-  Governor  of  a  •'•tev- i 

sideration.  The  by-laws  made  by  the  London  u^^S^o^^!^.:::::::::::::::::    I 

County   Council   may  be   quoted   as   a  model.  Sheriffs 1 

Doubtless  other  cities  will  base  their  regulations  c^T'att  '"°'"*'™ * 

upon  those  of  the  metropolis.     The  most  impor-  MeSibertofstateiegi'siatufw'. ■.■.'.■.■,'.".'.■.■.■.      4 

tant  clauses  are:  County  commissioners 3 

Judge* > 

Ci)  No  child  under  eleven  years  may  be  employed.  Banken 17 

(i)  Children  engaged  in  industrial  work  at  home  may  only  Merchants ss 

be  employed  between  5  and  8  p.m.  Business  clerks 460 

(j)  No  child  may  be  employed  for  more  than  three  and  a  Lawyers 34 

half  hours  per  day,  or  for  more  than  twenty  hours  per  week.  Physicians 17 

(4)  A  child  may  not  be  employed  in  a  laundry,  or  in  con-  Postmasters 8 

flection  with  the  sale  or  delivery  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Railroad  ofticiala 3 

except  where  such  liquors  are  sold  in  sealed  vessels.  Railroad  men 30 

(5;  A  chOd  under  twelve  years  may  not  be  employed  as  a  Real  estate  agents 10 

lather  boy  in  any  barbCT's  or  (lairdmser's  shop.  Journalists 15 

(6)  A  gM  under  sixteen  may  not  be  employed  in  street  Teachers 8> 

trading  except  in  the  company  rf  a  parent  or  guudian.  High-school  principals 4 

(7)  A  child  liable  to  attend  school  full  time  may  not  engage  Sui>erintendent  of  school t 

in  itnct  trading  before  7  a.m.,  between  8  a.m.  and  s  >■■><■.  or  Civil  engineer i 

■fttrSpji.,  except  when  in  oompaay  of  a  patent  or  guardian.  (Sergymen ix 
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As  supplementary  to  its  work  the  society 
maintains:  The  East  Side  Mission,  whose  work  is 
to  distribute  flowers  daily  during  the  summer 
months  among  the  sick  and  poor;  free  reading- 
rooms  for  young  men ;  the  Health  Home  at  West 
Coney  Islaitd,  comprizing  cottages  and  dormi- 
tories where  mothers  with  sick  children  are  given 
an  outing;  the  Sick  Children's  Mission,  at  387 
East  Broadway,  with  a  stafi  of  fourteen  physi- 
cians and  four  nurses,  who  visit  the  sick  poor  at 
their  homes  and  supply  free  medical  attendance, 
medicine,  and  food  for  sick  children,  of  whom 
1,500  are  treated  yearly;  a  summer  home  at  Bath 
Beach,  L.  I.,  where  over  4,000  tenement-house 
children  are  given  a  week's  outing  at  the  seaside 
each  year;  six  lodging-houses,  fivtf  for  boys  and 
one  for  girls,  in  which,  during  1905.  a42,78o  meals 
and  136,788  lodgings  supplied  to  4,826  different 
boys  and  girls;  twenty -one  industrial  schools 
with  kindergartens,  and  twelve  night-schools,  in 
which  15,360  children  were  taught  and  partly  fed 
and  clothed.  One  of  the  industrial  schools  is 
located  in  each  of  the  lodging-houses  for  boys. 
Special  features  of  the  girls'  lodging-house,  now 
called  the  Elizabeth  Home  for  Girls,  are  its  dress- 
making department,  sewing-machine  and  type- 
writing schools,  and  laundry.  The  instruction  in 
all  branches  is  free.  An  adjunct  to  the  society  is 
a  125-acre  farm  located  at  Kensico,  Westchester 
County,  N.  Y.,  for  the  primary  and  brief  educa- 
tion of  the  large  street  boys  in  agriculture,  pre- 
paratory to  their  being  provided  with  places  in 
the  country. 

At  the  Health  Home  in  1900  over  8,000  moth- 
ers and  children  were  received  and  given  the 
benefit  of  pure  sea  air,  together  with  skilled  med- 
ical care  and  nourishing  food;  37,000  of  these 
were  there  a  week,  and  instances  where  a  longer 
stay  was  advisable  the  time  was  prolonged  until 
a  permanent  cure  was  effected.  Parties  of  little 
ones  were  also  taken  there  each  week  from  the 
nurseries. 

All  the  different  branches  of  the  society's  work 
are  dependent  upon  the  contributions  of  the 
public. 

The  central  office  of  the  society  is  at  the  United 
Charities  Building,  Fourth  Avenue  and  Twenty- 
second  Street,  C.  L.  Brace,  secretary. 
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CHINA  AlfD  SOCIAL  REFORM:  The  Chinese 
Empire  comprizes  China  proper.  East  Turkestan, 
Jungaria,  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  and  Tibet. 

L— StatUtica 
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Square  lines 

Population 

364,000 

X, 300,000 

700,000 

SSo.ooo 

407,337.305 

13.000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000.000 

3.000.000 

Tibet 

Chinese  Turkeetan 

ToUl 

4.376.400 

436.337,300 

The  trade  with  the  principal  countries  besides 
bullion,  is  in  Haikwan  taels  (the  Haikwan  tael 
equals  68  cents) :  Exports  (1903) :  To  Japan  and 
Formosa,  30,000,000  taels;  Great  Britain,  10,000,- 
000;  Hongkong,  89,000,000  (of  Hongkong's  ex- 
ports. £583,764  went  to  Great  Britain);  United 
States,  19,000,000;  Russia,  Z3,ooo,ooo;  other  Eu- 


ropean coimtries,  34,000,000.  Imports:  From 
Japan  and  Formosa,  80,000,000;  Great  Britain, 
60,000,000;  Hongkong,  335,000,000; 
(of  Hongkong's  imports,  £3,719,614 
came  from  Great  Britain) ;  United 
States,  45,000,000;  India,  35,000,000; 
Russia,  15,000,000;  other  European  countries, 
56,000,000.  The  chief  exports  are:  Silk,  raw 
and  manufactured,  74,000,000  Haikwan  taels; 
tea,  36,000,000;  raw  cotton,  13,000,000;  beans, 
10,000,000.  The  chief  imports  are:  Cotton 
goods,  138,000,000;  opium,  43,000,000;  oil  and 
kerosene,  15,000,000;  sugar,  15,000,000;  metals, 
15,000,000. 

China  is  essentially  Mricultural.  The  land  is 
all  held  by  families  on  the  payment  of  an  annual 
tax.  Holdings  are  generally  small;  methods  of 
implements,  primitive;  irrigation,  very  common. 
Horticulture  is  a  favorite  pursuit,  and  there 
are  fruit-trees  in  great  variety.  Opium  is  now 
grown  all  over  the  empire.  Sugar  and  rice  are 
grown  in  the  south ;  wheat,  barley,  and  other  cere- 
als in  the  north;  tea  in  the  west  and  south.  Silk 
is  equally  important.  Cotton  mills  are  being 
developed,  especially  at  Shanghai.  There  were, 
in  1900,  fourteen  cotton  mills,  with  460,000  spin- 
dles. Near  Hankow  are  iron-works  turning  out 
300  steel  rails  a  day.  All  the  eighteen  provinces 
produce  coal,  and  China  is  among  the  main  coal 
cotmtries  of  the  world.     Iron  ores  also  abound. 

Revenues  and  expendittures  are  estimated  at 
about  $75,000,000  annually;  the  public  debt  at 
$616,035,000.  With  the  exception  of  a  railroad 
loan  this  debt  is  based  on  customs. 

The  emperor  is  the  sole  high  priest,  and 
Confucianism  the  state  religion,  tho  Buddhism 
and  Taoism  are  considered  also  indigenous  and 
adopted.  There  is  no  hierarchy  maintained  at 
public  expense,  nor  any  Confucian  priesthood. 
With  the  exception  of  the  universal  ancestry 
worship  and  the  worship  of  Heaven  (at  Peking), 
there  is  little  outward  Confucian  ceremonial. 
Buddhism  and  Taoism  have  a  gorgeous  ritual. 
Many  people  profess  and  practise  all  three.  The 
mass  of  the  people  are  Buddhist.  Mohammedans 
number  30,000,000;  Roman  CathoUcs,  1,000,000; 
Protestants,  150,000. 

For  education,  railways,  post-office  system, 
etc.,  see  section  on  Social  Reform,  below. 

n. — Government 

The  present  Emperor  of  China  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  187  c  under  the  title  of  Kuang-hsu. 
The  supreme  dictation  of  the  empire  is  in  the 
privy  or  Grand  Council  {Chun  Chi  Ch'u) ;  the  ad- 
ministration is  imder  the  cabinet  {Nei-ko)  of  four 
members,  two  of  Manchu  and  two  of  Chinese  ori- 

S°n,  with  two  assistants  from  the  Han-lin  or 
rand  College,  who  see  that  nothing  is  done  con- 
tranr  to  the  civil  and  religious  laws  of  the  empire. 
Under  this  cabinet  are  eight  boards.  There  are 
also,  independent  of  the  government  and  theo- 
retically above  the  administration,  forty  or  fifty 
censors,  who  can  present  any  remonstrance  to 
the  emperor.  A  new  foreign  office  was  created  in 
1901,^  with  Prince  Ching  as  president.  Each  of 
the  eighteen  provinces  (China  proper)  is  ruled  by 
a  governor,  responsible  to  the  emperor.  Grand 
Srcretary  of  the  Cabinet,  Prince  Ching. 

m. — Social  Reform 

There  is  perhaps  no  country  in  the  world  where 
social  reform  is  more  inseparably  connected  with 
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political  oonditioiis  than  in  China.  The  ereat 
uncertainty  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  people  as 
to  the  sincerity  and  the  continttity  of  purpose  on 
the  part  of  the  government  has  made  the  progress 
of  reforms  of  all  kinds  much  slower  and  less  steady 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The 
suddenly  manifested  hostility  of  a  single  high 
official  has  sometimes  exerted  upon  an  advance 
movement  the  effect  of  an  August  frost  upon  a 
flower  bed. 

By  an  imperial  decree  of  Sept.  13,  190X,  the 
government  ordered  the  establishment  of  mod- 
em universities,  colleges,  and  schools  in  each  pro- 
vincial capital  and  in  the  subordinate  cities. 
These  were  to  be  based  upon  a  scheme  drawn  up 
by  Dr.  Watson  M.  Haves,  a  Presbyterian  mission- 
ary of  Shangtung,  whom  Yuan  Shih  K'ai,  then 
governor  of  that  province,  had  invited  to  the 
capital  for  that  purpose.  The  plan 
was  adopted  as  a  model  for  the 
empire.  Unfortimately  the  begin- 
ning was  made  at  the  top,  the  pro- 
vincial colleges  being  opened  before  there  were 
any  intermediate  or  primary  schools  to  supply 
pupils.  This  strange  inversion  of  the  natural 
oroer — resembling  a  pyramid  standing  on  its  apex 
— rendered  the  execution  of  the  project  a  matter 
of  extreme  difficulty,  the  students  who  wished  to 
enter  the  colleges  having  little  or  no  preparation, 
and  there  being  no  place  at  which  it  could  be  ob- 
tained. Most  of  the  provincial  capitals  have  now 
colleges  of  this  sort,  some  of  them  with  elaborate 
builtungs  partly  furnished  in  foreign  style,  with  a 
tower  and  a  town  clock;  yet  with  a  very  elemen- 
tary course  of  instruction.  The  Shansi  University 
differs  from  all  the  rest  in  having  for  its  use  the 
sum  of  50,000  taels  (ounces)  of  silver  each  year  for 
ten  years,  a  sum  which  would  have  been  used  as 
a  missionary  indemnity  but  for  the  efforts  of  Dr. 
Timothy  Richard,  Secretary  of  the  Christian  Lit- 
erature Society,  who  was  invited  by  the  Chinese 
Government  to  consult  with  the  leading  officials 
of  Shansi.  The  Western  Department  of  the  new 
university  was  placed  in  his  care  in  1902,  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  and  imder  the  care  of  the 
late  Dr.  Moir  Duncan  it  has  done  excellent  work. 
The  province  of  Chili,  to  the  government  of  which 
Yuan  Shih  K'ai  was  promoted  from  Shanttmg, 
under  his  vigorous  lead  has  made  exceptional 
progress,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  what  is  there  under- 
taken will  give  an  idea  of  what  is  aimed  at  for  the 
empire,  altho  the  work  is  elsewhere  much  less  ad- 
vanced than  in  that  province. 

It  should  be  said  that  for  these  excellent  re- 
sults Yuan  is  largely  indebted  to  the  untiring 
efforts  of  Dr.  Chas.  D.  Tenney,  who  began  educa- 
tional work  in  Tientsin  long  before  the  govern- 
ment took  any  interest  in  it. 

According  to  a  memorial  of  Yuan  there  are 
in  his  jurisdiction  the  Pei  Yang  University  at 
Tientsin;  a  high  college  at  Pao  Tine  Fu;  the  Pei 
Yang  Medical  College;  an  industrial  high  school; 
an  agriculture  high  school,  and  11  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  primary  schools.  There  are 
89  normal  high  schools,  normal  schools,  and 
other  training-schools;  37  middle  schools,  183 
advanced  schools;  and  4,16a  primary  schools;  a 
Woman's  Normal  College,  and  40  girls'  schools. 
There  are  18  schools  for  Yamun  runners;  a  stran- 
gers' school,  a  tracing  and  mathematical  school, 
and  a  telegraph  coQege.  The  number  of  students 
shown  in  the  records  is  86,653,  besides  those  in 
the  half-day  and  night-schools.  The  total  num- 
ber of  scholars,  ii^uding  military  and  police 


students,  amounts  to  100,000.  Each  of  the  134 
districts  of  the  province  has  about  20  primary 
schools,  with  about  30  boys  each,  who  are  taught 
upon  a  more  rational  plan  than  in  the  old  schools. 
Each  district  has  also  one  low-  and  one  high- 
grade  elementary  school,  with  an  average  attend- 
ance of  so  boys,  who  not  only  study  Chmese,  but 
who  are  started  in  history,  geography,  arithmetic, 
and  simple  science.  In  each  of^the  16  prefec- 
tural  cities  there  is  a  middle  school  where  the 
study  of  English  is  begun,  with  more  advanced 
courses  of  science  and  mathematics.  Much  atten- 
tion is  given  to  developing  national  and  military 
sentiment.  Physical  traming  is  an  important 
part  of  the  curriculum.  In  the  lower  schools 
there  is  simple  drill;  in  the  higher  colleges  the 
students  wear  tmiform,  are  given  manual  exer- 
cises with  the  rifle,  and  are  put  through  military 
evolutions.  The  text-books  impress  upon  stu- 
dents the  duty  of  developing  the  power  of  China, 
the  danger  of  military  wealaiess,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  self-sacrifice  for  national  interests,  illus- 
trating these  teachings  by  pointing  to  the  rapid 
development  of  Prussia  and  Japan.  The  instruc- 
tion is  all  free,  and  in  the  higher  schools  the 
students  are  boarded  and  even  clothed  at  public 
expense,  thus  opening  the  new  education  to  the 
poorest  families.  TUs  is  the  scheme,  but  at 
present  much  of  the  teaching  is  very  inadequate, 
and  there  is  a  great  lack  of  teachers.  In  every 
province  are  found  Japanese  teachers  who  can 
adapt  themselves  to  the  Chinese  much  better 
than  can  Occidentals,  and  who  can  be  secured  for 
much  smaller  salaries.  When  the  general  plan 
here  outlined  shall  have  been  adopted  all  over 
China,  as  must  eventually  be  the  case,  we  shall 
have  an  entirely  new  empire.  An  important 
feature  is  the  surprising  development  of  schools 
for  women  and  girls,  which,  absolutely  unheard  of 
a  few  years  ago,  are  now  very  common,  and 
rapidly  increasing  in  number  and  importance. 
The  girl  students  are  becoming  imbued  with  pa- 
triotic sentiments,  and  will  be  a  feature  of  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  new  China. 

For  more  than  two  generations  missionary 
influence  has  been  exerted  against  the  ancient 
Chinese  custom  of  binding  the  feet  of  girls,  but 
during  the  past  five  years  this  reform  has  made 
more  progress  than  during  the  previous  half  cen- 
tury. Great  societies  have  been  organized  by 
the  Chinese  themselves  to  promote  the  cause; 
essays  and  poems  have  been  composed,  and 
proclamations  put  out  in  its  favor  by 
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.MTMH«g  ii^^ny  °^  the  highest  officials  in  China. 
aad  On^k  An  imperial  edict  was  issued,  which, 
^^  while  not  absolutely  forbidding  foot- 
binding,  strenuously  exhorted  against 
it.  It  is  known  that  some  persons  holding  high 
positions  are  memorializing  the  government  to 
take  more  stringent  measures  than  heretofore  in 
the  direction  of  this  reform.  The  progress  al- 
ready made  is  certainly  most  encouraging.  Me- 
morials against  the  practise  of  keeping  eunuchs 
in  the  imperial  palace  have  been  sent  in,  but  the 
abolition  of  this  ancient  custom  is  exceptionally 
difficult.  A  serious  effort  is  being  made  by  the 
Chinese  Government  to  put  an  end  to  the  vice  of 
opium-smoking,  by  forbidding  its  use  by  officials 
and  in  schools  and  colleges,  by  restricting  its  use 
also  by  confirmed  smokers,  and  by  limiting  the 
time  during  which  even  they  may  remain  ex- 
empt, and  perhaps  also  by  forbidding  the  culti- 
vation of  the  poppy.  The  assigned  reason  for 
this  reform  is  that  the  court  is  ardently  deter- 
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mined  to  make  China  powerful.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  in  the  end  China  may  succeed,  as  Japan  has 
done,  in  strangling  this  gigantic  evil,  which  has 
long  been  more  fatal  than  war,  famine,  and  pesti- 
lence combined.  Such  a  result  would  be  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  transformations  in  history. 

The  number  of  Chinese  periodicals  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing. Many  of  them  are  published  at  the 
ports,  virtually  under  foreign  protection,  and  a 
large  percentage  are  either  controlled  or  strongly 
influenced  by  Japanese.  In  some  of  the  provm- 
cial  capitals  there  are  journals  pub- 
ParlodiiaJa  ^^^^^  **  intervals  of  several  days, 
ranooican  ^jjj{,}i  ^u  gradually  develop  into 
dailies.  A  woman's  journal  has  ap- 
peared in  Peking,  issued  every  day,  which  has 
been  a  great  stimulus  to  the  women  of  that  city, 
intellectually  and  perhaps  morally.  The  Chinese 
woman  editor  has  interested  herself  in  giving 
and  in  attending  lectures  on  current  events, 
sanitation,  and  the  like.  Many  Chinese  papers 
have  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  news  of  the 
day,  which  would  be  unintelligible  to  most  read- 
ers, but  print  local  gossip,  tales  of  the  super- 
natural, vicious  stories,  and  blackmail.  As  a 
whole,  however,  Chinese  journalism  is  said  to 
be  improving,  exhibiting  very  little  hostility  to 
Christianity  as  such,  while  the  Bible  and  litera- 
ture intended  for  instruction  are  treated  with 
respect. 

In  connection  with  educational  and  other 
reforms,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  new  liter- 
ature with  which  China  is  Uterally 
inundated,  issued  by  an  increasing 
Tdtsntnra  nu°»l>«''  °^  firms,  especially  in  Shang- 
iiiHTBinn  jj^  ^  careful  analysis  of  the  char- 
acter of  some  of  these  books,  by  a 
competent  foreign  scholar  in  Shanghai  (Mr.  John 
Darroch) ,  is  of  general  interest.  There  were,  he 
found,  60  volumes  on  the  science  of  education, 
and  20  volumes  of  text-books  on  such  topics  as 
geography,  physics,  etc.  There  were  90  histories, 
varying  in  price  from  five  cents  (silver)  to  $2.50. 
Of  these  7  are  so-called  universal  histories,  n  of 
Europe,  12  of  Japan,  7  of  China,  5  of  Russia,  4  of 
England,  2  each  of  France  and  the  United  States, 
3  of  Egypt,  4  of  the  nineteenth  centtiry,  and  i 
each  of  Rome,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey.  There 
were  40  books  on  geography,  60  on  government, 
40  on  law,  30  on  political  economy,  70  on  mathe- 
matics, 50  on  literature,  30  novels,  50  on  lan- 
guage, 70  on  health,  60  on  science,  70  on  drawing, 
120  on  the  art  of  war,  30  on  agriculture,  20  on 
astronomy,  40  on  mechanics,  to  books  of  travel, 
and  30  on  mensuration:  in  all  more  than  1,100 
works.  As  a  rule  they  are  excellently  gotten  up, 
very  unlike  the  old  style  of  Chinese  books.  They 
are  plentifully  bespnnkled  with  English  words, 
showing  that  the  Chinese  language  was  felt  not 
to  be  sufficiently  flexible. 

A  Chinese  scholar  has  invented  what  he  calls  a 
"Mandarin  alphabet"  of  co  more  or  less  artificial 
characters,  and  1 2  finals,  by  the  aid  of  which  it  is 
claioted  that  within  a  few  weeks  the  most  un- 
tutored  can  learn  to  read  fluently.  This  has 
been  tried  on  a  considerable  scale  both  by  Chinese 
and  by  foreigners,  and  appears  to  be  a  success. 
The  use  of  the  Mandarin  alphabet  is  rapidly 
extending  in  China,  as  a  result  of  a  higher  national 
vitality,  increased  communication  by  railways, 
and  (it  is  said)  by  making  its  study  compulsory. 
While  the  numerous  dialects  of  China  cannot  be 
superseded,  the  wider  currency  of  the  Mandarin 
fonn — ^already  current  in  some  of  its  variations 


in  14  out  of  the  18  provinces — ^is  a  distinct  ad- 
vance. 

The  Chinese  postal  system  is  not  yet  ten  years 
old,  but  during  the  last  half  of  that  period  it  has 
been  greatly  improved  and  extended,  until  it  now 
connects  almost  all  the  cities  of  the  empire.  During 
the  year  1905  the  number  of  offices  was  increased 
by  307,  making  a  total  of  1,626.     By 

Fort  and  *       °^  '9°^  '*  **  expected  that 
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the  number  will  have  risen  to  3,000, 


as  on  the  average  a  new  office  is 
added  every  day.  The  number  of 
articles  handled  increased  in  1905  from  66,500,000 
to  76,000,000,  and  the  parcels  from  771,000  to 
over  1,000,000,  while  the  money-order  transac- 
tions grew  from  500,000  taels  to  820,000.  The 
effect  of  this  postal  reform  is  profound  and  far- 
reaching,  socially,  educationally,  and  politically. 

All  China  is  now  covered  with  a  network  of 
telegraph  wires,  which  has  largely  increased  the 
power  of  the  central  government  over  the  remote 
and  semiindependent  viceroys,  or  governor-gen- 
erals. A  telephone  system  has  been  introduced 
into  Peking,  connecting  the  different  boards  and 
the  palace.  Other  cities  also  have  telephone  ser- 
vice and  electric  lighting  has  become  not  un- 
common. 

In  man^  of  the  chief  cities  there  have  been  es- 
tablished industrial  institutes,  in  which  different 
arts  and  crafts  are  taught  to  workmen  of  the  most 
impromising  character,  some  of  them  children, 
others  beggars  picked  up  from  the  street,  a  class 
for  which  there  has  hitherto  been  no  ray  of  hope. 
These  establishments  are  found  in  Peking  and  in 
the  capitals  of  many  of  the  larger 

T_  j_-t_i,i    provinces,  in  cities  like  Suchow.  Hane- 

^^^  chau,ChiNanFu.andCh'engTuFu. 
Similar  enterprises  for  the  helpless 
pioor — men  and  women — have  been 
opened  in  unoccupied  granaries,  temples,  etc., 
tmder  the  charge  of  a  kind  of  Bureau  of  Charities 
(itself  an  unheard-of  thing) ,  the  machinery,  teach- 
ers, etc.,  being  frequently  imported  from  Japan. 
The  abundant  patronage  of  these  places  shows 
that  they  have  met  a  deep  need.  Another  branch 
of  the  same  general  plan  is  the  instruction  of  pris- 
oners in  common  jails.  This  reform  is  now  well 
rooted,  and  is  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  previous 
indifference  and  neglect.  Prisoners,  well-dressed, 
well-fed,  well-guarded,  are  made  to  weave  rugs, 
run  sewing-machines  for  leather  work,  make 
boots  and  shoes,  stamp  Chinese  writing  paper,  do 
carpenter  and  iron  work,  and  many  other  things. 
In  an  institution  of  this  kind  in  Tientsin  there  is 
a  lecture  hall,  where  the  prisoners  are  required  to 
attend  at  fixt  times  and  listen  to  exhortation  and 
instruction.  Large  sums  have  been  invested  in 
these  enterprises,  which  will  yield  abundant  re- 
turn. 

Industrial  exhibits  have  been  opened  for  the 
display  of  the  results  of  these  and  other  manual 
training-schools.  By  degrees  this  grows  into  a 
standing  exhibition  of  whatever  may  be  most 
noteworthy  in  the  output  of  a  place.  Such  a  one 
has  been  open  at  Tientsin  for  more  than  two 
years,  having  separate  days  for  men  and  for 
women,  with  an  average  of  2,000  visitors  a  day. 
As  an  immediate  and  striking  result  of  these 
movements  similar  exhibitions  have  been  or- 
dered in  every  large  city,  with  a  view  to  holding 
first  a  national  exposition,  and  after  a  few  years 
an  international  one.  No  better  method  could 
be  devised  to  bring  the  empire  to  industrial  self- 
consciousness.     Manufactures  of  many  kinds  are 
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beginning  to  appear  here  and  there,  generally 
under  the  patronage  of  the  new  Board  of  Com- 
merce, which  is  invariably  careful  to  require, 
under  pain  of  forfeit\u%  of  the  whole,  that  no 
stock  shall  be  sold  to  a  foreigner. 

Cotton-mills  have  been  established  in  Shanghai 
for  many  years,  with  tens  of  thousands  of  em- 
ployees, but  many  of  them  have  not  been  finan- 
cially successful.  Similar  mills  are  now  springing 
up  elsewhere  in  cotton-producing  districts.  In 
many  places  improved  wooden  looms  are  being 
introduced  from  Japan.  Experts  from  Hangchau 
are  now  teaching  the  natives  of  Shantung  how  to 
spin  and  weave  the  silk  of  that  province,  nitherto 
used  only  for  the  comparatively  coarse  product 
known  as  pongee,  into  the  most  beautiful  fabrics, 
rivaling  those  of  Central  China.  Cotton  is  fre- 
quently woven  into  various  forms  of  toweling  on 
Japanese  patterns.  Soap-works,  candle  facto- 
ries, glass-works,  knitting  companies,  and  the 
like  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
But  these  enterprises  often  come  to  nothing  for 
lack  of  capital,  experience,  and  mutual  confi- 
dence. In  three  different  provinces  it  has  been 
proposed  to  open  potteries  and  kilns  on  western 
principles.  A  companv  has  been  organized  to 
use  steam  trawlers  of  English  make,  with  nets  of 
English  pattern.  One  official  applied  for  Amer- 
ican machinery  for  digging  artesian  wells;  an- 
other asked  an  American  consul  for  catalogs  of 
machinery  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  tape 
braid,  and  of  plain  and  embroidered  ribbons. 
Still  a  third  purchased  machines  for  making 
cigarets,  to  keep  the  great  profits  of  the  trade 
in  Chinese  hancb.  From  a  tactory  in  Shanghai 
there  is  a  considerable  sale  of  pianos  to  Chinese. 
Thousands  of  bicycles  are  annually  bought  by 
Chinese,  and  a  year  or  two  ago  they  were  intro- 
duced into  a  remote  city  of  Htman  by  a  student 
returned  from  Japan. 

An  imperial  decree  ordered  the  introduction 
into  the  larger  cities  of  a  uniformed  and  paid  police 
force,  and  the  practise  of  street  cleaning.  Some- 
thing has  been  done  in  this  direction  even  in  the 
interior,  while  in  centers  like  Peking  and  Tien- 
tsin the  system  is  now  well  established.  _  In 
many  places,  however,  for  lack  of  intellieent 
supervision,  it  has  come  to  nothing,  or  has  been 
used  as  a  means  of  extortion.  Great  numbers  of 
students  have  been  sent  to  Japan  to  study  police 
methods,  but  the  time  allowed  for  this  is  almost 
invariably  too  brief. 

Agricultural  colleges  and  schools  have  been  set 
up  in  many  provinces,  the  instructors  being  often 
Japanese,  "but  with  results  of  varying  value.  In 
some  there  is  no  experimental  farm,  and  others, 
through  superstitious  belief  in  geomantic  influ- 
ences, are  badly  located.  In  all  cases  much  de- 
pends upon  the  temper  of  the  gov- 
Aarlaoltiml  ^"*°*'  O' the  province,  and  much  also 
^SatTiTT^  upon  the  local  magistrate,  who  is 

^™""*  often  indifferent  or  hostile.  Con- 
siderable attention  has  been  paid  to 
arboriculture.  A  few  years  ago,  during  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Chou  Fu  in  Shantung,  it  was  es- 
timated that  3,400,000  trees  had  been  planted  in 
the  neighborhood  of  cities,  waterways,  and  roads. 
The  example  of  the  Germans  at  Ts'ing  Tao  has 
been  followed,  and  many  hillsides  heretofore  bar- 
ren are  now  covered  with  pines.  Mulberry-trees 
have  been  imported  from  the  Chekiang  province 
to  improve  the  feeding  of  silk-worms. 

The  Board  of  Commerce  in  Pekin?  has  been 
the  means  of  the  organization  of  Chambers  of 


Cmnmerce,  as  in  Canton,  where  seventv-t^o 
guilds  have  combined  in  order  to  push  trade,  by 
studying  modem  commercial  methods.  It  in- 
tends to  open  a  bank  to  issue  notes,  and  to  start 
a  paper  to  expoimd  its  objects  and  aims.  An 
exhibit  of  foreign  manufactures  is  also  planned, 
to  serve  as  an  object-lesson  to  native  workers. 
The  avowed  intention  is  to  drive  foreign  trade  out 
of  the  empire. 

By  the  latest  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and 
China  (siened  in  1902)  China  voluntarily  agreed 
to  revise  her  mining  regidations  in  such  a  way  as 
to  promote  the  interests  of  Chinese  subjects,  and 
yet  offer  no  impediment  to  foreign  capital.     Ex- 
pert foreigners  who  are  interested  in  these  matters 
have  for  some  years  complained  that  the  govern- 
ment is  acting  in  direct  contravention  of  this 
treaty,  and  that  it  has  drawn  up  regulations 
intended  to  keep  forei^  capital  out 
Mining      ^^  China  altogether,  in  accordance 
'      with  a  growing  resolution  not  to  have 
the  empire  exploited  by  outsiders. 
In  some  cases  mines  of  considerable  productive- 
ness have  been  closed  for  lack  of  native  engineers 
to  work  them. 

In  the  last  American  treaty  (tS^.^)  China 
a^^reed  to  reform  her  currency,  and  with  this  in 
view  invited  Professor  Jencla  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity to  visit  China,  and  to  give  his  advice,  which 
was  done.  One  of  China's  foremost  statesmen, 
Ch^g  Chih  Tung,  in  a  memorial  to  the  throne, 
recommended  that  Professor  Jenck's  judicious 
recommendations  be  not  adopted.  There  is  no 
tmity  in  the  monetary  output  of  the  empire,  each 
province  having  its  own  coinage,  frequently  not 
current  elsewhere.  Each  govemor-jjeneral  or 
governor  has  been  industriously  wortang  one  of 
the  scores  of  different  mints  existine  in  China, 
issuing  copper  pieces  ostensibly  worm  ten  cash, 
but  in  reality  representing  an  amount  of  metal 
only  equivalent  to  from  three  to  six  of  the  ordi- 
nary cash.  The  immense  apparent  profits  of  this 
transaction  were  both  illusory  and 
transient.  The  people  were  very  re- 
luctant to  accept  the  new  coins,  and 
only  did  so  on  the  understanding 
that  they  were  receivable  for  taxes.  When  this 
was  later  refused  the  new  pieces  were  at  a  dis- 
coimt.  At  the  time  of  maximum  production  it 
was  estimated  that  the  output  for  the  empire  was 
more  than  16,400,000,000  pieces  a  year.  Much 
of  the  ordinary  cash  has  been  withdrawn  to  be 
melted  over,  many  of  the  mints  are  now  closed, 
prices  in  general  have  risen,  officials  have  been 
enriched,  and  the  people  plundered — all  in  the 
name  of  "Western  monetary  reform." 

The  navigation  of  the  inland  waters  of  China  by 
steam  vessels  has  within  the  past  few  years  been 
greatly  extended,  with  obvious  advantages  and 
equally  patent  evils.  The  inspection  of  lx>ilers  is 
infrequent  and  at  times  perfunctory,  the  dangers 
and  accidents  from  overcrowding  serious  and 
constant,  the  injury  done  to  the  banks  in  time  of 
high  water  by  the  wash  of  steamers  so  great  as  to 
lead  to  frequent  riots,  and,  especially  on  the  West 
River  of  the  Canton  province,  the  number  of 
boatmen  thrown  out  of  employment  is  given  as  an 
excuse  for  the  great  increase  of  river  piracy,  in- 
volving the  loss  of  more  than  one  foreign  life,  and 
the  murder  of  great  numbers  of  Chinese.  The 
Chinese  Government  has  adopted  the  plan  of 
opening  inland  "  ports  "at  variousplaces  along  the 
line  of  railways  and  in  Manchuria,  in  order  the 
better  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  any  single 
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power  by  enlisting  the  interest  of  all  the  rest. 
Each  new  "port"  is  an  additional  inlet  for  new 
ideas,  and  while  the  result  may  not  be  an  unmixed 
gopd,  the  change  is  an  important  step  in  advance. 
The  era  of  railway  building  on  the  part  of  the 
Chinese  themselves  seems  to  have  come,  or  is 
soon  to  arrive.     We  may  now  reckon  ten  railways 
in  China  as  in  working  order,  but 
ti,nmm^    the  number  increases  so  rapidly  that 
■^^^'^    statistics  soon  become  obsolete.    The 
following  lines  are  in  operation  (the 
length  in  English  miles  is  in  some  cases  approxi- 
mate only) : 

(i)  Peking  to  Tientsin  (83I  m.):  Ttentdn  to  Tangku 
(17  m.);  Tangku  to  Shanhai-Ktian  (146!  m.);  thenoeto  New- 
chwang  (368  m);  total  length.  S55  ni. 

(2)  Peking  to  Tungchow  (14  m.). 

(3)  Peking  to  Hankow  (760  m.):  bnnch-Une  from  Sin  Si 
Ho  to  Chu  Ku  Tien  (9  m.). 

(4)  Ts'ing-Tao  t    Chi  Nan  Fu  Shantung  (German),  140  m. 

(5)  Shanghai  to  Wusung  (10^  m.).  An  extension  is  now 
in  operation  to  SucJi-iw. 

(6)  P'inghsiang  to  Siting  (borden  of  Kiang-su-Honan; 
56i  m.). 

(7)  Canton  to  Samshui. 

(8)  Taokou  to  Ch'inghua  Chen  (Honan)  "Peking  Syndi- 
cate   lailwav  bought  by  the  Chinese  Government  (89)  m.). 

(9)  Mancnurian  line.  Port  Arthtir  to  Harbin  (about  400 
m.),  controlled  by  Japanese  to  Kuan  Ch'eng-tzu. 

(10)  Hsinment'un  to  Mukden. 

The  statiu  of  the  Manchuiian  railways  is  not  yet  definitely 
settled. 

The  following  lines  are  in  course  of  constrtiction : 
i)  CtMUm  to  Hankow. 


Peking  to  Kalgau  iiao  m.;  completed  to  Neu  K'ott). 


.X)  Cheng  Ting  fu  to  T'ai  Yuan  fu.  Shansi  (160  m.;  about 
half  completed.     It  is  narrow  gage). 

(4)  Shanghai  to  Nanking:  extension  of  No.  5  above;  to  be 
about  180  m.  long. 

(5)  Swatow  to  Ch'ao  Chou  fu  (Japanese).  This  short  line  is 
practically  completed. 

(6)  P'ing  Yang  fu  (Shansi)  to  Tse  Chou  fu. 

(7)  K'ai  Feng  fu  to  Honan  fu  (140  m.).  This  is  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Peldng-Hankow  line. 

(8)  Yunnan  to  Tongking  (French). 

In  addition  to  these,  fifteen  or  twenty  other 
lines  have  been  projected,  and  permission  to  build 
secured.  With  the  exception  of  a  Portuguese- 
Chinese  railway  from  Macao  to  Samshui,  these 
seem  likely  to  be  built,  if  at  all,  by  Chinese  alone. 
Nearly  all  foreigners  are  agreed  that  this  is  next 
to  impossible  under  present  conditions,  especially 
the  lack  of  unity,  engineers,  and  funds.  The 
effect  of  the  railway  development  of  China  is 
already  very  marked,  but  its  social,  economic, 
and  political  effects  will  be  much  greater  every 
year. 

For  some  years  a  commission,  of  which  Wu 
Ting  Fang  is  the  leading  member,  has  been  en- 
gaged on  a  revision  of  the  Chinese  legal  code. 
The  barbarous  punishment  of  slicing  to  death  has 
been  abolished,  the  tise  of  torture  forbidden,  and 
heavy  fines  are  to  take  the  place  of 
Lmnl  Coda   *^*  bamboo.     No  general  confidence 
■^^•^  is   felt,   however,   that  these   latter 

innovations  will  for  a  long  time  to 
come  be  generally  adopted,  the  obvious  motive 
being  to  make  it  appear  that  China  is  advancing 
after  the  manner  of  Japan  as  a  preparation  for 
demanding  the  abolition  of  extra-territorialtty. 
A  striking  reversal  of  old  custom  is  the  permission 
for  Chinese  and  Manchus  to  intermarry;  and  for 
Manchus  to  engage  in  trade,  etc.,  as  the  Chinese 
do.  The  ancient  discrimination  between  civil 
and  military  officials  is  now  disappearing,  as  it  is 
felt  that  to  make  China  strong,  the  military  and 
naval  professions  must  be  respected  and  respect- 
able. This  topic  would  of  itself  reauire  an  essay. 
The  best  Chinese  troops,  especially  tnose  under  the 


command  of  Yuan  Shih  K'ai  are  now  well-armed, 
well-drilled,  well-uniformed,  and  well-housed.  In 
the  autumn  of  1905  a  great  military  review  with 
maneuvers  was  executed  on  the  plams  of  Chili  to 
which  foreign  military  attach^  and  correspond- 
ents were  invited,  and  were  duly  imprest  by  the 
evidences  of  a  revolutionary  change  in  Cmnese 
military  effectiveness.  Dtu-ing  the  succeeding  year 
similar  exercises  took  place  m  northern  Honan. 
It  is  the  plan  to  unify  the  hitherto  distinct  pro- 
vincial forces  into  one  great  Chinese  army,  and  to 
raise  the  number  of  troops  to  at  least  half  a  mil- 
lion. At  present  the  Chinese  forces  are  by  no 
means  what  they  may  be  expected  to  become  a 
few  years  hence  when  their  training  and  their 
esprit  de  corps  will  doubtless  render  them  formi- 
dable to  any  enemy. 

The  always  strong  national  feeling  of  the  Chi- 
nese is  being  supplemented  by  what  appear  to 
be  the  germs  of  patriotism.     This  is  at  present 
accompanied  by  an  intense  antiforeign  wave,  the 
effect  in  part  of  the  victory  of  the  Japanese  over 
Russia.     Imperial  birthdays  are  now  celebrated 
with  processions  of  school-children, 
Patriotism   sometimes    addrest    by   scholars   or 
officials.     The    number    of    Chinese 
students  in  Japan  has  increased  so 
rapidly  that  in  the  auttunn  of  1906  they  were 
estimated  at  14,000.     Many  of  them  become  dis- 
satisfied with  Confucianism  and  drift  into  Epi- 
cureanism.    China's  student  class  is  one  of  her 
most  serious  problems. 

The  two  imperial  commissions,  dispatched  in 
190S  by  China  to  the  West  to  study  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, furnish  one  of  the  most  significant  signs 
of  progress  yet  seen  in  China.  An  unexplained 
attempt  to  destroy  one  of  these  parties  by  a  dy- 
namite bomb  at  the  Peking  railway  station  was  a 
sinister  prelude,  and  an  ill-omened  introduction 
into  the  East  of  Occidental  methods.  Upon 
their  return  the  commissioners  recommended 
that  the  pro|x>sed  changes  be  adopted  by  China. 
Although  no  date  has  l^n  fixt,  there  have  been 
hilarious  rejoicings  in  many  of  China's  cities,  with 
the  obvious  design  of  rendering  a  change  of  policy 
more  difficult.  As  a  preparation  for  this  step, 
general,  and  even  compulsory  education  is  rec- 
ommended by  leading  officials.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  observe  the  freedom  with  which  the  most 
far-reaching  administrative  changes  are  now  pro- 
posed, both  in  memorials  to  the  throne  and 
Dv  the  press.  Fifty-three  students  educated 
abroad  have  recently  been  examined  in  Peking, 
eleven  of  whom  were  rejected.  Nine  gained  the 
doctor's  decree  (Chin  Shih),  five  the  master's 
(Chu-jen)  in  the  first  grade,  and  eighteen  in  the 
second  degree,  while  ten  failed.  The  candidates 
were  allowed  to  write  an  essay  on  the  value  of 
compulsory  education  in  English  as  an  alterna- 
tive to  an  essay  in  Chinese  on  a  passage  from  the 
classics.  This  is  a  patronage  of  the  New  Learning 
of  a  practical  sort,  and  means  much  for  the  futtire. 
China's  greatest  need  at  the  present  time  is  a  larg^ 
number  of  men,  not  merely  of  ability,  but  of  in- 
corruptible integrity.  Some  such  there  are,  but 
incomparably  fewer  than  are  needed.  If,  with  all 
other  social  progress,  China  is  able  to  develop 
such  men  in  numbers  at  all  commensurate  with 
her  needs,  she  will  ere  long  take  her  place  among 
the  great  nations  of  the  earth. 

Arthur  H.  Smith. 
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CUIRESE  IN  THE  imTED  STATES:  There 

is  hardly  any  other  country  in  the  world  in 
which  the  question  of  immigration  even  approxi- 
mately reaches  the  importance  it  has  in  social 
matters  in  the  United  States.  Imnugration  may 
be  divided  in  various  ways;  yet  two  great  di- 
visions will  always  remain,  the  desirable  and  the 
undesirable.  To  the  latter  belong  people  morally, 
mentally,  or  physically  unfit  for  a  country's  citi- 
zenship. Such  disqualifications  may  be  inherited 
or  acquired.  They  may  even  be  based  only  on 
the  fact  that  the  people  concerned  do  not  appeal 
to  the  point  of  view  of  the  country  they  desire  to 
enter.  To  accurately  determine  the  line  where  it 
will  be  justifiable  to  impose  discriminating  leg^ 
lation  aeainst  a  whole  nation  is  therefore  a  matter 
calling  tor  grave  consideration.  Yet,  for  various 
reasons,  the  question  of  excluding  the  Chinese 
from  the  United  States  has  long  been  a  widely, 
and  often  hotly,  debated  proposition. 

The  Chinese,  generally,  have  never  evinced  any 
great   inclination  to  leave  their  native  shores, 
probably  because  they  feel  alien  in 
atrntt^Htm    aliiost  every  land  except  their  own. 
Up  to  the  "fifties"  of  the  nineteenth 
century  very  few  Chinese  came  to  the 
United  States;  but  in  1854  the  numbers  arriving 
annually  began  to  jump,  and  altho  never  assu- 
ming very  large   proportions,  it  became   clear 
that  discouragement  rather  than  encouragement 
ought  to  be  the  watchword.     Prior  to  1854  the 
largest  Chinese  immigration  recorded  for  one  year 
was  43.     In  1855  it  was  more  than  13,000.     Dur- 
ing the  following  decades  it  fluctuated,  reaching 
the  maximum  in  i88a  with  39,570.     The  exact 
figures  from  1869  to  1903  are  as  follows: 

Chihbsx  Imhioratiov  into  thb  Uhitbd  Statbs,  1869-1903 


Year 

Malbs 

Pbmalbs 

Total 

1869. . . . 

11,900 

974 

■  3,874 

1870 

14.624 

X,  116 

15.740 

.8;i.... 

6.7S6 

349 

7.13s 

i87».... 

7.605 

183 

7,788 

I8J3.... 

•9.403 

889 

30.39a 

1874... 

13.533 

243 

13.776 

1875... 

16,05s 

383 

16.437 

1876.... 

32,S>I 

360 

33,781 

t877.-.. 

10.518 

76 

■O.S94 

1878... 

8.641 

351 

8.99a 

1879 

9.>64 

340 

9.604 

1880. . . . 

5.73» 

70 

5.803 

1881 

11.815 

75 

11.890 

188a.... 

39.463 

116 

39.579 
8,031 

1883.... 

7.9S7 

44 

.884... 

»4I 

38 

379 

«885.... 

I> 

10 

33 

1886 

IS 

IS 

40 

1887.... 

8 

3 

10 

.888.... 

31 

5 

36 

1889. . . . 

90 

38 

118 

1890.... 

1.401 

315 

1,716 

1891 

>.6o8 

338 

3,836 

.891.... 

3.501 

337 

3.728 

1893 

3.660 

168 

3,838 

.894   ... 

3.805 

313 

4.018 

1895... 

»i* 

61 

974 

.896.... 

1,383 

59 

1.441 

1897.... 

3.334 

»9 

3.363 

1898. . . . 

3,061 

10 

3.071 

.899... 

1,660 

1900 

1.335 

13 

1,247 

i9or. . . . 

3.417 

4» 

a.459 

S901 

•.596 
3.167 

53 

1.649 

1903 

43 

3.309 

The  sudden  drop  of  the  figures  from  thousands 
to  tens  was  caused  by  a  law  passed  in  1882,  sus- 
pending Chinese  coolie  immigration  for  a  period 
of  ten  years.  This  law,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
the  Pacific  coast  states.  The  question  of  Chinese 
imnugration  has  always  been  most  acute  in  Cah- 
fornia,  and  it  was  this  state  which  first  demanded 
still  stricter  legislation,  so  that  not  only  the 
Chinese  should  be  prevented  from  entering,  but 
that  even  those  already  arrived  might  be  ex- 
cluded. Such  a  law  was  finally  passed  in  1894. 
The  following  figures  pve  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  disproportional  quota  of  Chinese  in 
California  as  compared  with  the  country  at  large, 
and  thev  show,  furthermore,  the  fact  that  the 
city  of  San  Francisco  carries  its  full  share  of  the 
hviden: 


NuHBBB  or  Chimbsb 

IM  United  States,  1850-1900 

Year 

Umitsd  States 

CALIrORHIA 

Sam  Francisco 

1850. . 
i860. . 
1870. . 
1880.. 
1890. . 
1900. . 

758 
35.565 

104)468 
106,688 
81, 534 

66e 

mil 

40,163 

11,719 
31,313 
34.613 
10,763 

These  figures  show  conclusively  that  Califor- 
nia's interest  in  the  matter  was  paramount;  and, 
indeed,  most  of  the  facts  calling  for  restrictive 
legislation  have  been  furnished  by  that  state. 
The  following  paragraphs  will  set  forth  the  va- 
rious reasons  that  have  been  urged 

kamirtrnt     ^°^   '^^   against   Chinese    immigra- 

InoalBTatloa  ^^^      .,t,  ,  ,    ,        . 

ofOSliuM  Report    of    the    Industnal 

Commission  '    (xv.,    747    sqq.)    ad- 
vances a  great  many  seemingly  valid 

reasons  for  excluding  the  Chinese.     It  says  in 

condensed  language : 

The  Asiatic  competition  has  spread  enormously  in  the 
Pacific  coast  states.  The  Chinese  colony  in  San  Francisco 
#  a  veritable  beehive,  the  units  of  which,  having  solved  the 
problem  of  cheap  living,  are  more  than  a  match  for  the  Amer- 
ican laboier.  Coolie  labor  has  in  many  instances  displaced 
white  labor  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  factories  and  work- 
shops in  San  Francisco  employ  thousands  of  Chinese.  They 
work  in  boot  and  shoe  factories,  in  clothing  shops,  in  broom- 
making,  etc.,  etc.  In  1901  there  were  1,300  Chinese  cigar- 
makers  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  scale  of  wages  paid  to  these 
was  from  33  to  50  per  cent  below  that  paid  to  white  labor. 
The  latter  have  almost  been  driven  from  the  field,  and  San 
Prancisoo,  instead  of  supporting  3,000-3,000  white  cigar- 
makers,  has  now  less  than  aoo  union  men  who  have  re- 
mained to  struggle  against  hopeless  conditions. 

In  1901  there  were  3,579  Chinese  employed  in 
various  industries  in  San  Francisco,  as  will  ap- 
pear from  the  following  table,  which  also  shows 
the  wages  paid: 


Indostrt 


No.  or     H„,„, 

WORUIEN  "0"«» 


Boots  and  shoes. . 

ShirU 

Hen's  clothing. . . . 

Overalls 

Ladies'  underwear 
Cigan 


SSI 

•95 
335 

430 

168 

1,300 


11-13 
•  1-13 
11-13 
11-13 
11-13 
10-14 


Wages 
PER  Day 


ti; 


Railway  lines  in  California  and  other  Pacific  coast  states 
employ  a  number  of  Chinese,  especially  in  the  construction 
brajiches  of  the  service.  The  pay  is  ti. 7s  for  ten  hours' work. 
In  X90X  there  were  3,934  Chinese  employed  in  Califomian 
mines  at  ti-ti.so  a  day  as  against  82-13.50  paid  to  white 
laborers.  In  addition  there  were  3,000-4,000  Chinese  em- 
ployed at  placer  mining  for  Chinese  companies  in  Cali- 
fornia. 
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The  agricultunl  Indiutriea  of  the  Padfic  cout  states,  accord- 
ing to  the  Industrial  Commiiaion^  have  felt  still  more  acutely 
the  baneful  effects  of  cheap  coohe  competition.  The  i«p<»t 
says:  "The  Chinese  show  pent  enterprise  and  thrift,  and 
devote  themselves  to  the  mdustiies  m  which  they  have 
become  proprietors:  truck-farming,  etc.  As  a  result  they 
demand  and  receive  fair  wages,  and  enforcement  of  the  ex- 
clusion act  will  gradually  remove  this  rival  from  the  field." 

As  to  the  relation  of  Chinese  immijgration  to 
crime  the  following  table  furnishes  interesting 
data: 

Rblation  or  Asiatic  Immigration  to  Criub 

(,Y*ar  Endint  Jun*  i,  1899) 


City 

Pop. 

Arrbsts 

POR 

Drunk- 
bnnbss 

For 

BURO- 

LART 

AND 

Lar- 

CBNY 

For 
Va- 

ORANCT 

San  Francisco 

350,000 
380,000 
196,000 

I>.|83 
7.68s 
a.  "4 

1,390 
I.OIO 

8SJ 

1.836 

Cincianatt 

504 

The  Industrial  Commission,  in  commenting  on 
this  showing,  says:  "The  appalling  number  of 
arrests  for  vagrancy  in  San  Francisco  can  be  ac- 
counted for  upon  no  other  theory  than  that  the 
white  toilers  of  the  coast  have  gone  down  in 
hopeless  defeat  in  the  uneqtial  struggle  with  their 
Asiatic  competitors." 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  Chinese  immigra- 
tion is  their  so-called  "tonga" — secret  societies  for  commit- 
ting crimes  of  various  kinds:    blackmail,  gambling,  prostitu- 
tion.    These  "tongs"   flourish  especially  in 
San  Francisco,  and  it  is  said  that  out  of 
Highbinder-    >S,ooo  Chinese  in  that  dty  more  than  i,eee 
*  1^  belong  to  the  criminal  class.     They  import 

'^'^  women  and  sell  them,  impose  fines,  levy  black- 

mail, and  Idll  those  who  do  not  submit  grace- 
fully. They  employ  "hatchet  men"  whose 
duty  it  is  to  murder  all  those  who  invoke  the  displeasure  of 
the  "tong."  Their  (xnrer  is  absolute,  because  few  have  the 
courage  to  expose  their  nefarious  practises.  As  a  rule  they 
do  not  molest  white  people,  fearing  an  uprising  against  them- 
selves. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  reason  tirged  botft 
for  and  against  Chinese  immigration  is  that  they 
furnish  cheap  labor.  Those  who  are  on  the  nega- 
tive side  of  the  (question  say  that  cheap  labor 
is  desirable,  that  it  stimulates  activities  which 
would  otherwise  be  latent,  that  it  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  utilize  natural  resources  that  it  would  not 
pay  to  draw  upon  if  labor  were  costUer.  The 
afiurmative  side,  however,  aver  that  "cheapness" 
in  labor  is  the  same  as  "cheapness"  in  goods — it 
doesn't  pay.  Cheap  labor  affects  the  distribu- 
tion, not  the  accumulation,  of  wealth.  Cheap 
labor,  by  making  it  possible  for  a  man  to  do  with 
a  small  amount  of  capital  what  would  otherwise 
require  a  great  deal  more,  furnishes  to  industry 
what  may  be  called  the  equivalent  of  usury  in 
the  money-lending  business. 

The  opposite  view  of  the  matter  may  be  repre- 
sentatively stated  in  the  following  quotation  from 
an  article  in  The  Outiook  of  April  33,  1904: 

No  one  has  yet  denied  the  thriftiness,  industry,  and  loyalty 
to  employer  m  the  Chinese  laborers  and  servants  who  have 
come  to  the  United  States.     Nobody  denies  that  on  the  whole 
they   have  been   law-abiding   dwellers   in  a 
stiange  land.     Nobody  denies  that  the  horti- 
Tfflf  cultural  beauty  and  agricultural  prosperity  of 

»  .  ...  ■  the  State  of  California  are  largely  due  to  the 
"•""8"*»»»  initial  work  of  Chinese  laborers  who  per- 
formed tasks  with  patience,  skill,  and  good 
humor,  that  no  other  men  could  be  found  to 
perform.  By  our  very  laws  they  are  forbidden  to  become 
citizens  of  the  country.  They  cannot  be  naturalised.  They 
ate  treated  with  aversion  and  with  contumely.    Why  should 


they  not  segregate  and  live  by  themselves?    Why  should 
they  eagerly  adopt  American  habits  of  life? 

The  same  article  also  says  that  the  dangers  of 
Chinese  immigration  are  very  much  overrated. 
To  quote  fiu^her: 

The  census  of  1880,  up  to  which  time  no  snerial  restriction 
existed,  showed  only  105,46s  [inaccuratel]  in  the  United 
.  States.  ...  If  the  vicious,  the  diseased,  the  incompetent, 
the  paupers,  and  the  contract  laborers  among  the  Chinese 
are  excluded,  as  they  are  under  our  general  immigration  laws, 
it  would  probably  bs  time  enough  to  deal  with  the  hordtt  of 
incoming  Chinamen  when  those  Aor(i«t  appeared. 

The  Biu-lingame  treaty  of  1868  had  provided 
for  free  emigration   and  immigration,   but  the 
modified  treaty  permitted  the  limitation  or  sus- 
pension by  the  United  States  Government  of  the 
coming  or  residence  in  the  United  States  of  Chi- 
nese I^x)rers,  but  the  absolute  prohibition  of  such 
immigration  was   forbidden.     After 
T.«»i.i.«4««  excited  discussion  Congress  passed  in 
^^V"*'"^  J 88 2   a  bill  suspending  for  twenty 
years  the  coming   into    the    United 
States  of  Chinese  laborers.     The  bill  was  vetoed 
by  President  Arthur,  but  a  modified  act  fixing 
the  limit  of  suspension  at  ten  years  became  a  law. 
The  Chinese  who  had  already  become  residents  of 
the  coimtry  were  not  disturbed,  and  those  who 
wished  to  make  visits  to  China  with  the  intention 
of  returning  hither  were  furnished  with  passports. 
The  suspension  of  immigration  related  only  to 
laborers,  a  term  which   has  been  construed  to 
include  skilled  workmen. 

Nevertheless,  this  law  was  not  considered  suflS- 
cient  by  the  Pacific  coast,  and  in  i8p4  a  law  was 
passed,  not  only  forbidding  Chinese  immigration, 
but  excluding  those  now  here  except  under  cer- 
tain conditions. 

A  convention  between  the  United  States  and 
China,  begun  in  1880,  was  concluded  at  Wash- 
ington on  March  17,  1894;  Walter  Q.  Gresham, 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  State,  and  Yang  Yu,  Chinese 
minister  to  the  U.  S.,  being  the  plenipotentiaries. 
The  law  adopted  was  ratified  on  Dec.  8,  1894,  and 
contained  the  following  provisions: 

(i)  The  coming  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States 
is  prohibited  for  ten  years. 

(>)  The  return  to  the  U.  S.  of  Chinese  laborers  is  permitted 
only  if  they  have  wives,  children,  property  worth  (1,000,  or 
debts  of  like  amoimt. 

(;)  Officials,  teachers,  students,  merchants,  travelers  for 
cunosity,  etc.,  are  permitted  to  enter.  .  .  . 

(4)  Protection  and  rights  to  be  ^;ranted  Chinese  residents 
in  the  U.  S.  as  "most  favored  citisens."  (U.  S.  Statutes, 
xxviii.,  p.  iai3.) 

On  April  27,  1904,  the  law  mentioned  in  the 
foregoing  being  nearly  expired.  Congress  enacted 
that  "all  laws  in  force  on  the  29th  day  of  April, 
1902,  regulating,  stispending,  or  prohibiting  the 
coming  of  Chinese  persons  or  persons  of  Chinese 
descent  into  the  United  States  .  .  .  are  hereby 
reenacted,  extended,  and  continued  without 
modification,  limitation,  or  condition." 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  the  necessity  of 
employing    Chinese    labor    on    the 

p^^^     Panama  Canal,  a  great  deal  has  been 

said    both    for    and    against.     The 

whole  matter  may  be  dismissed  from 

here  with  the  words  of  President  Roosevelt,  sent 

to  Congress  on  Dec.   17,   1906,  after  his  return 

from  the  canal  zone.     Says  the  President: 

It  certainly  ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the 
American  worldngman  in  the  United  States  has  no  cuncetu 
whatever  in  the  question  as  to  whether  the  rough  work  on  the 
isthmus  which  is  performed  by  aliens  in  any  event,  is  done  by 
aliens  from  one  country  with  a  black  skin  or  by  aliens  from 
another  country  with  a  yellow  sldn.    Our  business  is  to  dig 
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the  canal  as  efficiently  and  as  quickly  as  possible:  provided 
always  that  nothing  is  done  that  is  inhumane  to  any  laborer, 
and  nothing  that  interferes  with  the  wages  of  or  lowers  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  own  workmen.  Having  in  view 
this  principle,  I  have  arranged  to  try  several  thousand  Chinese 
lab<mrs.  This  is  desirable,  both  because  we  must  try  to  find 
out  what  laborers  are  most  efficient,  and^  furthermore,  because 
we  should  not  leave  ourselves  at  the  mercy  of  any  one  type  of 
foreign  labor. 

To  conclude,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  give 
quotations  from  two  articles  in  The  Forum  of 
March,  1 90a  (pp.  S3-67).  SaysTnixtum  Beale,  in 
an  article  entitled  "Why  the  Chinese  should  be 
Excluded": 

To  adapt  the  Chinaman  to  our  institutions  we  should  be 
obliged  to  begin  by  eradicating  his  religion,  superstition, 
traditions,  idesls,  and  customs — all  of  which  have  been  so 
welded  to  his  mind  after  four  thousand  years  of  inheritance 
as  to  have  become  a  part  of  himself. 

Robert  Hutcheson  takes  the  other  side,  en- 
deavoring to  show  "Why  the  Chinese  should  be 
Admitted": 

The  Yellow  Peril  is  a  specter  of  the  imagination,  created  of 
"such  stufi  as  dreams  are  made  of."  Under  the  literal  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  1868  millions  [of  Chinamen]  might  have  come 
to  our  shores,  but  they  did  not.  Attracted  by  the  gold  fields 
in  California  a  few  thousand  came  over,  and  nobody  thought 
anything  of  it.  In  1851  there  were  about  70,000  Chinese  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Chinese  emigration  was  always  limited  to 
a  few  districts  in  the  province  of  Canton. 

The  objection  that  the  Chinese  work  more  cheaply  than 
other  foreigners  or  Americans  in  the  same  lines  of  industry  is 
not  sustained  by  the  evidence.  Like  all  other  laborers  they 
seek  the  highest  wages  going,  and  they  soon  learn  what  these 
are.  .  .  .  That  they  live  more  cheaply  and  save  more  money 
than  our  laborers  is  true,  but  this  is  a  virtue  that  deserves 
imitation  rather  than  condemnation. 

Frank  F.  H.  Crambr. 

RarBKiHCBs:  Th*  Fomm,  March,  loos,  pp.  53-47;  Unittd 
Slalts  SlatHUs  at  Large;  Th*  ChMook,  April  aj,  1004,  p.  963; 
Somt  RtasoHs  for  Chintst  kxclution,\>y  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  Washington,  looa;  Tht  Chitust  and  On  Chiitm 
QutsiioH,  by  J.  A.  Whitney;  Emiftatum  and  Immigration,  by 
K.  Uayo  Smith;  InttrnaHonal  Rmtw,  iii.,  383. 

CHUIESB  LABOR  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA:  On 

Feb.  8,  1904,  was  carried  in  the  Transvaal  Legis- 
lative Council  an  ordinance  for  the  introduction 
of  indentured  labor  into  that  cotmtry  "from  out- 
side Africa  south  of  1 2  degrees  north  of  the  equa- 
tor." Among  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance 
were  sections  to  the  following  effect: 

By  Section  9  (U. — The  Chinese  laborer  is  to  be  bound  to 
serve  the  master  who  imparts  him,  or  such  master  to  whom 
the  fint  shall  lawfully  "assign"  his  rights. 

By  Section  14. — The  Chinese  cannot  trade,  or  hold  any 
license  whatever,  or  lease  land,  or  have  any  economic  rights. 

By  Sections  18,  19. — ^The  laborer  is  to  be  Dound  to  reside  on 
his  master's  premises,  and  must  not  leave  them  without 
special  permit,  signed  by  a  person  authorised  by  his  importer. 

By  Section  so  (>). — If  found  off  the  premises  without  such 
permit  he  may  be  arrested  by  any  policeman  without  warrant. 

Section  31  (10). — "Any  person  who  shall  harbor  or  conceal 
any  laborer  who  has  deserted  from  the  service  of  his  importer, 
or  who  has  committed  any  breach  of  this  ordinance,  or  who 
shall  aid  and  abet  any  laborer  to  desert  as  aforesaid,  shall  be 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £so,  and  in  default  of  payment 
imprisomnent  not  exceeding  thne  months." 

This  ordinance,  in  order  to  become  law,  re- 
quired the  royal  consent.  The  debate  on  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons  lasted  two  days,  and  on  a 
division  the  government  won  by  281-130.  Sir 
H.  Campbell-Bannerman  gave  notice  of  a  vote  of 
censure  upon  the  government  on  this  question, 
and  the  vote  was  lost  (290-242)1. 

The  ordinance  receivea  the  royal  consent  on 
March  nth,  and  the  further  convention  with  the 
Chinese  Government,  by  which  Great  Britain  is 
entitled  to  obt»n  Chinese  laborers  to  work  in  any 
British  possession,  was  signed  on  May  1 2th. 

The  first  batch  of  Chinese  were  despatched  from 
Hongkong  on  May  35th,  1904.    Wages  were  to 


be  IS.  a  day.  In  Nov.,  1906,  the  total  number  of 
Chinese  employed  in  the  Rand  mines  was  over 
53.134;  and  arrangements  were  then  in  progress 
for  the  shipment  of  additional  coolies  from  Chma. 

During  these  months  a  sufficient  number  of 
facts  have  come  to  light  to  enable  a  general  judg- 
ment to  be  passed  upon  the  results  of  the  ex- 
periment. 

In  the  first  place,  from  a  purely  financial  point 
of  view,  the  experiment  has  not  come  up  to  the 

gredictions  of  its  promoters.  Indentured  labor 
as  many  drawbacks  even  from  the  employer's 
point  of  view;  and  the  cost  of  bringing  out  the 
Chinese  and  repatriating  them  at  the  end  of  the 
contract  is  a  heavy  item  to  be  set  against  the 
profits  of  their  labor.  In  his  book,  "Transvaal 
Problems,"  Mr.  Lionel  Phillips,  the  weU-loiown 
Rand  mine-owner  and  financier,  makes  the  follow- 
ing candid  statement: 

The  cost  of  feeding  Kafirs  and  Chinese,  taking  an  aversge 
of  nine  mines  from  which  returns  have  been  obtained,  is 
respectively  x.i2id.  and  6.85  id.  per  shift,  and  shows  that  the 
tastes  of  the  Tatter  involve  an  increased  charge  for  their  keep. 
Adding  to  this  other  expenses,  like  compound  and  hospital 
charges,  and  the  cost  ox  importing  and  repatriating  them 
even  spread  over  the  period  of  their  contract  time,  we  may 
take  the  monthly  (a  month  is  taken  as  twenty-six  shifts) 
cost  of  a  Chinaman,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained  at  present,  at, 
roughly,  las.  9J.  more  than  a  Kafir,  excluding  wages. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concluded  from  the  fact 
that  the  mine-owners  have  given  no  overt  sign  of 
discontinuing  the  Chinese  experiment  that  it  is 
profitable  to  the  shareholders.  It  was  on  polit- 
ical grounds  that  the  mine-owners  objected  to 
white  labor,  and  moreover  they  line  their  own 
pockets  more  rapidly  by  the  fluctuations  of  the 
share  market  than  they  do  by  the  profits  of  the 
mines.  Even  if  the  experiment  be  a  financial 
failure  they  will  be  guided  by  other  than  the  true 
financial  interests  of  the  mines  in  determining 
their  course  with  regard  to  it. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  coming  of  the 
Chinese  has  undoubtedly  benefited  the  mine- 
owners.  By  creating  a  glut  in  the  labor  market, 
it  has  cheapened  Kafir  labor.  Thus  a  correspond- 
ent of  the  Financial  Times  of  Aug.  21,  1905, 
writes: 

The  employment  of  the  Chinese  on  a  large  scale  has,  how- 
ever, caused  a  vast  economic  upheaval  affecting  tinsldlled 
labor  throughout  the  whole  of  South  Africa.  It  has  dimin- 
ished the  anxiety  of  the  Labor  Association  to  recruit  Kafirs, 
and  the  native  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  turn  up  his  nose 
at  the  offers  of  work  made  to  him  by  employers  throughout 
the  country.  The  rate  of  wages  is  declimng:  and  in  propoi^ 
tion  to  its  fall,  the  Kafir's  spells  of  work  wSl  become  longer 
and  the  intervisls  of  leisure  correspondingly  shorter. 

Great  indignation  has  been  felt  by  all  radicals 
and  many  Liberals  and  Conservatives  over  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  labor  into  the  Transvaal. 
Flogging  and  gross  cruelty  is  shown  to  have 
been  common.  Many  of  the  Chinese  have  de- 
serted and  been  a  menace  to  the  community. 
The  treatment  of  the  question  by  the  new  Lib- 
eral administration  has  been  perfidious. 

At  the  same  time,  the  whole  question  will 
have  to  be  settled  in  the  last  resort  by  the  forces 
on  the  spot.  The  principal  event  in  the  Trans- 
vaal has  been  the  formation  of  the  National 
Party,  which,  composed  mainly  of  Englishmen, 
sets  itself  in  definite  opposition  to  the  financial 
group  who  call  themselves  "Progressives."  The 
new  party,  one  of  whose  leaders  is  Mr.  F.  H.  P. 
Creswell,  has  declared  itself  emphatically  against 
the  introduction  of  the  Chinese,  and  for  the  re- 
patriation of  those  at  present  in  the  country  on 
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the  expiration  of  their  terms  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  mine-owners. 

Pending  the  introduction  of  self-government 
no  fwther  importation  is  to  take  place  after 
Nov.  30,  1906.  At  the  elections  in  J  907  Mr. 
Cresswell  was  defeated,  but  the  National  Party 
(Hn  Volk)  won  pledged  to  abolish  Chinese 
labor. 

CHRIST  Am)  SOCIAL  REFORM:  The  relation 
of  Christianity  to  social  reform  and  of  the  Church 
to  social  reform  is  considered  elsewhere.  In  this 
article  only  the  personal  relation  of  lesus  Christ 
to  the  problems  of  social  existence  will  be  disctist. 
With  His  relation  to  the  individual,  and  with  theo- 
logical conceptions  of  Christ,  this  cyclopedia  is 
not  concerned,  save  in  so  far  as  these  concep- 
tions hear  directly  upon  social  reform.  But  to  a 
large  nxunber  of  minds  this  is  very  distinctly  the 
case. 

I.  We  may  speedily  state  the  opinion  of  those 
to  whom  Christ  was  but  an  ordinary  human  being, 
tho  the  noblest,  the  best,  the  most  inspired,  nay, 
even  in  this  sense,  the  most  divine  of 
A.  Sallfflana  '"^"-     Christ  is  conceived  by  those 
^/*?~^'~  who  hold  this  view  in  two  main  ways : 
Kminwar     ^^^  j^  ^  great  idealist  and  religious 
teacher,    quickening   the    world    by 
lofty  maxims,  altruistic  ideals,  spiritual  insight, 
and,  above  all,  by  a  pure,  self-sacrificing  life.    He 
is  as  Sakya-Mouni,  as  Confucius,  as  Socrates,  as 
St.  Francis,  as  many  another,  tho  greater  than 
any  other.     His  relation  to  social  reform,  accord- 
ing to  this  conception  is,  therefore,  to  raise  ideals 
of  Brotherhood,  of  self-sacrifice,  of  the  supremacy 
of  character  over  circiunstances,  of  the  scorn  of 
material   comfort.     W.    M.    Salter  says   in   his 
"Ethical  Religion,"  pp.  i88,  189: 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  we  stand  in  any  such  relation  to 
Socrates  or  the  Hindu  prince  or  Confucius  as  to  Jesus.  Soc- 
rates has  not  been  without  influence  upon  us,  but  it  cannot 
be  soberly  adled  a  tithe  of  that  which  Jesus  has  had.  Would 
that  men  read  the  "Apology"  oftener;  they  would  find  meat 
and  drink  in  it,  a  tonic  and  an  inspiration  for  their  lives!  But 
there  is  need  for  no  such  wish  in  relation  to  the  Gospels.  Jesus 
is  an  ideal  of  goodness,  all  too  indistinct  often,  but  hovering  in 
the  thought  of  well-nigh  every  one  of  us.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  much  uncertainty  relating  not  only  to  His  life,  but  to  His 
teaching;  yet  as  there  need  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  main  tenor 
and  events  of  His  life,  so  there  need  be  none  as  to  the  com- 
manding features  of  His  teaching.  They  make  too  largely 
consistent  a  whole,  and  bespeak  a  mind  ox  too  much  freshness 
and  ori^nalit^  and  power,  to  allow  us  to  think  of  them  as 
coming  m  an  mdefinite  way  from  an  age  otherwiie  so  tmdi- 
tional,  so  barren,  and  so  prosaic. 

The  ethical  features  which  Mr.  Salter  finds  in 
Christ  are:  (i)  His  opposition  to  the  traditional 
morality  of  His  day;  (2)  His  giving  to  the  moral 
law  a  more  distinct  inward  application,  teaching 
that  thoughts  and  words  have  a  moral  signifi- 
cance, like  that  of  actions;  (3)  His  removing  of  all 
barriers  of  love  to  our  fellow-men  j  (4)  His  teach- 
ing that  the  "kingdom  of  God"  is  to  come  from 
above,  and  not  in  the  natural  course  of  things — 
i.e.,  "not  from  the  onworking  of  man's  natural 
self-regarding  impulses."  The  limitations  in 
Christ^  ethical  teachings,  Mr.  Salter  finds,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  ethical  requirements  of  our  oum 
day  are  concerned,  to  be  (i)  His  failure  to  empha- 
size "the  intellectttal  virtues,"  straightforward- 
ness, etc.;  (3)  His  lack  of  concern  with  the  State. 
Says  Mr.  Salter:  "Jesus  was  not  concerned  with 
the  State,  indicating  neither  ideal  nor  practical 
courses  for  it  to  follow."  He  was  ever  looking 
for  a  kingdom  to  come,  which,  says  Mr.  Salter, 
has  proved  one  "of  humanity's  blighted  hopes"; 


(3)  Mr.  Salter  finds  in  Christ's  teaching  little  gtdd- 
ance  for  industry;  and  (4)  no  clear  presentation 
of  an  ideal  to  be  the  end  of  human  existence. 

But  (6)  there  is  another  conception  of  Christ 
held  by  those  who  deny  the  deity  of  Christ,  very 
different  from  and  at  almost  every  point  opposed 
to  the  conception  we  nave  jtist  no- 
A  fwrfnl  ***^^^-  This  is  the  conception  that 
xtMiNmmi^  prevails  lareely  among  working  men 
outside  -of  the  Church,  and  espi»nally 
among  materialistic  Socialists.  To 
such  minds  Christ  was  preeminently  a  social 
reformer.  He  is  the  first  Socialist.  They  term 
Him  the  good  "Sansculotte,"  to  use  Camille 
Desmoulin  s  phrase  of  the  French  Revolution. 
"The  First  Representative  of  the  People"  were 
the  words  written  beneath  the  pictures  of  Christ 
that  were  posted  in  the  halls  of  the  French  com- 
munists of  1848.  "The  Carpenter  of  Nazareth" 
is  the  name  dearest  to  many  working  men.  Ac- 
cording to  this  conception,  Christ  was  a  Jewish 
labor  leader,  a  religious  trade-tmionist,  who 
taught  of  a  kingdom  of  brotherly  love,  where  in- 
equalities and  oppression  were  to  vanish;  where 
the  poor,  the  weak,  the  unfortunate  were  to  over- 
throw the  kingdoms  of  wealth  and  of  injustice. 
For  opposing  the  rich  and  preaching  communism 
He  was  crucified  by  the  cnief  priests  exactly  as 
the  pastors  of  the  churches  of  wealth  to-day  op- 

eose  socialism  and  would  hang  all  revolutionists, 
hrist,  argues  Austin  Bierbower,  in  his  "Social- 
ism of  Chnst,"  sought  to  establish  a  kingdom  in 
the  interest  of  the  "outs."  He  proposed  to  re- 
verse existing  conditions — to  "lay  the  ax  unto 
the  root  of  the  tree,"  "to  put  down  the  mighty 
from  their  seat,"  "to  scatter  the  proud  in  the 
imagination  of  their  hearts,"  "to  send  the  rich 
empty  away,"  "to  fill  the  hungry  with  good 
things,"  "to  exalt  them  of  low  degree."  Chnst's 
miracles,  says  Bierbower,  "were  all  done  in  the 
interest  of  the  poor."  "The  common  people 
heard  Him  gladly."  His  command  was  to  give 
up  "houses  and  lands  for  the  kingdom  of  God's 
sake."  He  said  to  the  rich  young  man,  "Sell 
all  that  thou  hast,  and  distribute  to  the  poor." 
The  leading  clergy  Christ  called  hypocrites  and 
whited  sepulchers.  Christ's  method,  says  Bier- 
bower, was  one  of  revolutionary  force.  He  was 
an  insurrectionist,  who  could  be  confused  with 
Barabbas.  He  came  "not  to  bring  peace,  but  a 
sword."  He  prophesied  a  reign  of  terror.  Jeru- 
salem was  to  be  destroyed.  Not  one  stone  was  to 
be  left  upon  another.  Mate  accused  Christ  of 
stirring  up  the  people.  This  insurrection  was  to 
establish  a  communism.  In  Christ's  teaching  all 
men  were  to  be  equal.  "Call  no  man  master." 
There  was  to  be  no  more  clean  and  unclean.  Men 
were  to  live  in  simplicity,  to  "take  no  thought  for 
the  morrow";  not  to  have  two  coats.  Many 
working  men  think  that  Christ  was  an  Essene, 
or  at  least  the  founder  of  a  communistic  sect  like 
the  Essenes,  of  which  the  Orient  was  then  full. 
According  to  Osbom  Ward's  "The  Ancient 
Lowly,"  Palestine  was  in  the  time  of  Christ  full 
of  trade-tmions  or  secret  gilds  of  slaves  and 
despised  artizans,  and  to  these  organized  laborers 
Jesus  Christ  appealed,  entering  into  their  life  and 
carrying  their  principles  of  fraternity  and  equality 
through  the  world. 

Working  men  are  not  stirprized  that  Christ  was 
crucified.  "The  cross  and  hemlock  cup  have 
ever  been  the  reformer's  reward."  Such  is  the 
materialist  reformer's  conception  of  Jesus  Christ. 

II.  We  now  come  to  the  views  of  those  w1k> 
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hold  that  Christ  was  more  than  man — God  man- 
ifest in  the  flesh.  Here  again  we  find  two  diver- 
gencies. According  to  the  one  view  (a)  Christ's 
message  was  only  to  the  individual  and  at  most 
to  the  Church,  the  body  of  the  redeemed  who 
have  been  made  one  with  Him. 

The  holders  of  this  view  do  not  deny  that 
Christ's  teachings  affect  society,  and  are  to  be  ap- 
plied in  the  State;  but  they  hold  that  the  State 
and  society  are  to  be  influenced  only 
_.  through  the  individual.  "Make,"  they 

ladivUnaliat  ^J"'  Perfect  men  and  women,  and 
yfif—  then  you  will  have  a  perfect  society. 
Some  do  not  even  nold  that  soci- 
ety as  a  whole  ever  will  be  perfected 
on  this  earth,  at  least  not  in  this  present  dispen- 
sation. The  kingdom  of  God,  they  reason,  is  to 
be  composed  of  the  redeemed,  of  the  elect  out  of 
the  world.  The  kingdoms  of  this  earth  are,  they 
teach,  not  to  be  conformed  to  the  law  of  God,  but 
to  be  destroyed  and  replaced  by[  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  It  is  "a  mistake,"  said  the  Bishop  of 
Peterboroiigh,  at  the  diocesan  conference  at 
Leicester,  Eneland,  October,  1889,  "to  attempt 
to  turn  Christ  s  kingdom  into  one  of  this  world." 
The  RepiutH  Hominis,  he  argues,  can  never  be  the 
Civitasuei;  the  State  does  not  and  cannot  exist  on 
Christian  principles.  Did  not  Christ  Himself  say, 
"My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world" ?  Were  not 
Chnst  and  all  His  disciples  continually  speaking 
of  and  looking  forward  to  the  end  of  the  world ,  its 
destruction,  and  the  coming  of  the  new  heavens 
and  the  new  earth?  Christian  Socialists,  says 
this  school  of  thought,  forget  the  doctrine  of  the 
second  Advent,  the  personal  comine  of  Christ, 
when  this  earth  shall  be  destroyed  and  only  the  re- 
deemed be  saved.  However,  not  all  who  hold  that 
Christ's  message  is  only  to  the  individual  argue 
from  it  that  Christ's  li^e  is  not  to  be  applied  to 
present  social  organizations.  They  hold  that  the 
Christ  life  will  and  inevitably  must  transform, 
nay,  even  revolutionize,  human  society.  They 
assert  strongly  that  Christ  is  the  savior  of  society: 
but  they  hold  that  the  salvation  of  society  is  to 
come  only  through  the  new  life  in  the  individual, 
by  creating  better  men  and  women  to  compose  the 
State.  Such  thinkers  den^  that  Christ  was  a 
Socialist  in  any  sense  implymg  that  He  has  a  mes- 
sage for  the  State  apaxt  from  the  individual. 
Says  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  his  "Evolution  of 
Christianity":  "It  has  been  said  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  the  first  Socialist.  This  is  certainly  an 
incorrect,  if  not  an  absolutely  erro- 
_^  Tint  "c^''^  statement.  It  would  be  more 
TudivUnaHat  nc*'!/  correct  to  say  that  He  was  the 
uaiTunaun  g^^  mdividualist.  The  Socialist  as- 
sumes that  the  prolific  cause  of  misery 
in  the  world  is  bad  social  organization.  Christ 
assumed  that  the  prolific  cause  of  misery  in  the 
world  was  individual  wrongdoing."  Those  who 
hold  this  view  argue  that  Christ  came  to  save  the 
worid  by  saving  individuals.  Individuals,  in- 
deed, may  cooperate  in  all  kinds  of  reform  and 
charitable  societies;  they  may  and  should  enter 
into  politics;  but  the  redeeming  power  is  ever  in 
the  individual  heart,  and  the  Church's  prime 
message,  like  Christ's,  is  to  the  individual.  A 
few,  like  Tolstoi,  carry  this  view  to  such  lengths 
that  they  may  be  called,  as  occasionally  they  call 
themselves,  Christian  anarchists.  They  would  do 
away  with  organization.  To  obej  the  State  is  to 
take  an  oath  of  loyalty,  and  Chnst  said,  "Swear 
not."  Society  can  only_  be  saved  by  personal 
•acrifice.    Seu-sacrifice  is  the  one  word.    Re- 


nounce life  and  you  gain  life.     (For  a  full  state- 
ment of  this  view  of  Christ,  see  TolstoV.) 

But  lastly,  we  come  (6)  to  the  view  of  Christ 
held  by  Christian  Socialists.  (See  also  Christian 
Socialism.)  We  are  here  concerned  simply  with 
the  view  of  Christ  held  by  this  school. 
Ths  Chris-  According  to  this  conception,  Christ 
tUa  BodaUrt  ^  ^^^  ^i^S  bhA  Head  of  all  human- 
•yj,^  ity,  and  therefore  with  jurisdiction 
over  all  life,  secular  as  well  as  spir- 
itual, political  and  social  quite  as 
truly  as  individual.  Christian  Socialists  do  not 
deny,  but  assert  the  necessity  of  personal  con- 
version and  the  new  birth.  Christ  docs  not  force 
any  man  to  serve  Him.  A  forced  righteousness 
is  not  righteousness.  Christ  draws,  but  docs  not 
compel  any  man  to  follow  Him.  Hence  all  moral 
action  from  men  in  a  sense  commences  with  the 
individual,  and  in  this  sense  Christian  Socialists 
are  individualists;  but  they  deny  that  Christ 
came  only  to  the  individual;  they  deny  either 
that  Christ  came  only  to  save  individuals  out  of 
a  lost  world,  or  even  to  save  the  world  through 
the  working  alone  of  a  new  life  in  individual 
hearts.  They  do  not  admit  that  Christ  taught 
that  "individual  wrongdoing  is  the  prolific  cause 
of  misery  in  the  world."  They  hold  that  man  is 
bom  in  society,  and  in  a  sinful  society,  which  fact 
is  the  cause  of  deep  evil.  Throughout  the  Bible 
they  find  a  teachine  of  racial  sin.  The  child  suf- 
fers for  the  father  s  sin,  and  the  mother  in  the 
child's  wrongdoing.  •  They  find  a  socialism  in  sin 
as  well  as  a  socialism  in  Christ.  Men  are  not 
alone;  men  are  molded  by  inheritance  and  by  en- 
vironment. Now,  Christ,  as  the  King  of  all  the 
world,  came  to  change  this.  He  came  to  save 
rebellious  individual  men,  but  also  to  establish  a 
new  environment.  He  came  to  found  a  kingdom. 
He  prayed  for  its  coming.  He  taught  that  God's 
will  should  be  done  on  earth  even  as  in  heaven. 
Those  who  argue  that  Christ's  message  is  only 
to  the  individual,  that  He  took  no  notice  of  the 
State  and  that  He  cared  little  for  organization, 
forget,  say  Christian  Socialists,  Christ's  whole 
relation  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  world. 
The  old  Testament  is  two  thirds  of  the  Bible. 
Christ  only  came  after  a  long  preparation  of  the 
Jews  in  social  righteousness.  He  came,  he  de- 
clared, to  fulfil  the  Old  Testament  laws.  He 
Himself  fulfilled  and  bade  His  disciples  to  fulfil 
every  minute  detail  of  the  ritual  law.  Christ  in- 
deed denounced  and  reproved  the  rulers  of  the 
Jewish  Church,  but  it  was  not  because  they  ful- 
filled the  law,  but  because  they  did  not  fulfil  the 
law,  because  they  made  it  of  no  effect  through 
their  traditions.  Jesus  Christ  was  the  great  con- 
formist. He  was  circumcised;  He  was  bap- 
tized; He  was  made  a  Son  of  the  Law;  He  kept 
Feast  and  Fast;  He  obeyed  all  the  law;  He  bade 
His  disciples  obey  even  the  very  priests  He  de- 
nounced. As  to  the  assertion  that  Christ  did  not 
recognize  the  State,  men  forget  what  the  Hebrew 
Church  was.  It  was  a  State  almost  as  truly  as 
a  Church.  It  was  a  Church  State.  Christ  paid 
little  heed  to  the  Roman  heathen  State,  tho 
He  obeyed  even  its  laws;  but  He  magnified  the 
ideal  of  the  old  covenant,  the  Divine  State,  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  He  was  ever  speaking  of  it. 
Of  it  are  most  of  His  parables.  He  came  to  fulfil 
its  laws.  It  is  true  that  Christ  idealized,  spiritu- 
alized the  materialistic  conception  of  the  laws 
held  by  the  Jews.  He  came  to  fulfil  them 
through  love,  not  through  legalism.  But  he  did 
not  come  to  abrogate  the  laws.    Law  must  fulfil 
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law,  not  destroy  law.   Spirituality  is 
men  disr^ard  matter.     Never  aid 


hJSt^MkM  °i  healing  to  the  body. 


'  is  not  to  make 
any  one  ever 

honor  the  material  body  as  did  Christ. 

Almost  all  His  worl^  were  works 
They  were 

almost  all  secular  Socialist   works. 

He  who  thus  map:nified  the  body,  law, 
organization,  cannot  be  said — so  Christian  So- 
cidists  argue — to  have  come  simply  to  save  peo- 
ple out  of  a  wicked  world  into  heaven,  or  even  to 
save  a  world  on  earth  simply  through  the  individ- 
ual. If  society,  organization,  the  nation,  count 
for  nothing,  why  the  thousands  of  years  of  the 
old  covenant  before  Christ  came  ?  The  law  is  the 
schoolmaster  to  lead  to  Christ,  and  Christ  is  the 
great  Teacher  to  help  us  fulfil  the  law.  Christian 
Socialists  agree  with  the  material  Socialists  that 
Christ  was  a  social  reformer — the  social  reformer; 
that  He  did  come  to  establish  a  reign  of  equal- 
ity, brotherhood,  communism,  here  upon  earth. 
They  believe  Christ's  Church  to  be  the  world's 
first  International;  the  call  the  Magnificat  "the 
hymn  of  the  universal  revolution. '  Christian 
Socialists  disagree  with  the  materialist  Socialists 
that  He  appealed  to  force  or  depended  simply  on 
organization.  He  came  to  bring  a  sword  m  the 
same  sense  only  that  the  knowledge  of  the  law 
brings  forth  sin.  Christ  has  made  a  man's  ene- 
mies those  of  his  own  household;  He  has  turned 
the  world  upside  down.  He  is  the  great  revolu- 
tionist. But  His  appeal  is  not  to  force.  He  did 
not  come  to  draw  the  sword  any  more  than  the 
law  bids  men  to  sin.  He  was  led  as  a  lamb  to 
the  slaughter.  He  conquers  by  self-sacrifice. 
His  method  is  the  cross.  His  kingdom  is  not  of 
this  world,  but  it  is  to  include  this  world.  "The 
kingdoms  of  this  world  are  to  become  the  king- 
dom of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ."  Chrises 
whole  teachi  ng ,  according  to  some ,  may  be  summed 
up  in  the  words:  "Father,  Child,  Brother." 

RBrBRBNCBs:  For  the  different  viem  of  Christ  in  relation 
to  social  reform,  see  Ethical  Rtligion,  by  W.  M.  Salter,  Boston, 
1889:  The  Socialism  of  Christ,  by  Austin  Bierbower,  Chicago, 
1890;  Th*  Largtr  Chrtst,  by  G.  D.  Herron,  New  York,  189 1; 
Ltssons  from  Iht  Cross,  by  Stewart  D.  Headlam,  London; 
Christian  Socialism,  What  and  Why,  by  P.  W.  Spra^ue,  New 
York,  189 1 ;  Tht  Incarnation  and  Common  Lift,  by  B.  F.  West- 
cott,  London,  1893;  Tht  Evolution  of  Christtanity,  by  Lyman 
Abbott,  Boston,  1892;  Tht  Social  Teaching  of  Jesus,  by 
Shailer  Mathews.  1897;  Jesus  Christ  and  tht  Social  QutsticH, 
by  Francis  G.  Peabody,  190 1. 

CHRISTIAN  COMMOirWEALTH,  THE:  Or- 
ganized in  1896,  in  Muscogee  Cotmty,  Ga.,  by 
forty  people,  mostly  from  the  Northern  States. 
A  college  professor,  a  civil  engineer,  an  editor, 
and  the  pastor  of  an  institutional  church  were 
the  leaders  in  the  movement.  They  determined 
to  open  their  doors  freely  to  all  who  would  come, 
confident  that  a  hearty  welcome  to  their  brother- 
hood and  to  all  the  privileges  of  their  association 
would  soon  put  a  new  purpose  and  spirit  of  lite 
even  into  the  tramp  and  the  lottfer.  They 
wanted  no  narrow  or  Imiited  brotherhood.  They 
bought  an  old  plantation,  at  a  price  far  beyond 
its  value,  on  which  they  were  able  to  make  but 
a  one-fourth  payment.  They  had  not  sufficient 
means  to  lay  in  a  three  months'  supply  of  food, 
and  many  months  elapsed  before  they  could  hope 
to  get  returns  from  their  planting.  Y«t  they 
invited  and  received  families  from  all  parts  of 
the  country,  most  of  whom  came  absolutely 
empty-handed  and  very  few  of  whom  added 
much"  to  the  financial  strength  of  the  colony. 
As  the  editor  of  The  Social  Gospel,  the  organ  of 
the  community,  expressed  it,  "Tne  colonists  w«re 


kept  sensibly  dependent  on  heaven-sent  sup* 

phes." 

The  first  year  all  engaged  in  manual  labor — 
farming,  gardening,  grubbing,  building,  fencing, 
preparing  fuel,  loggmg,  milling,  carpentering, 
orchard  and  nursery  work,  etc. 

The  society  was  not  incorporated  until  Nov. 
14,  1899.  Its  constitution  adopted  under  its 
charter  reads,  in  part,  as  follows:  "Article  a. 
Object :  The  Christian  Commonwealth  is  a  society 
whose  purpose  is  to  obey  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
Christ  m  sul  matters  of  life  and  labor  and  in  the 
use  of  property.  The  society  is  incorporated  to 
establish  a  conmitmity  of  people  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  with  the  purpose  ot  demonstrating  to  the 
world  the  practicability  and  desirability  of  Chris- 
tian cooperation  as  the  best  method  of  earning 
a  livelihood,  of  developing  nobility  of  character, 
and  promoting  all  the  ends  of  a  true  Christian 
civilization." 

Writing  in  Sept.,  1899,  the  editor  of  The 
Social  Gospel  says:  "The  Christian  Common- 
wealth lives  and  grows  and  is  increasing  in  spir- 
itual power  and  material  equipment.  Loaded 
down  with  the  poor  and  with  almost  nothing  in 
hand,  by  most  self-denying  economy  and  the 
hard  labor  of  its  people,  the  Commonwealth  has 
made  slow  but  steady  economic  growth."  Yet 
one  year  later  the  whole  property  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  receiver  and  the  colony  disbanded. 
The  creditors,  however,  were  paid,  we  are  in- 
formed, in  full,  which  indicates  that  the  colonists 
must  have  made  something  more  than  a  living, 
and  that  lack  of  business  management  or  want 
of  harmony  must  have  been  a  factor  in  the 
breaking  up.  The  spirit  of  brotherhood  did  not 
share  the  fate  of  the  colony  so  far  as  the  prime 
movers  were  concerned.  Two  of  the  leaders 
published  for  a  while  The  Social  Gospel,  at  South 
Jamesport,  N.  Y.,  and  others  Social  Ideals  at 
Elgin,  111.,  tho  these  publications  did  not  endure. 

CHRISTIAIT  C0MHT7ITISM:  This  is  commu- 
nism on  the  basis  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
has  had  illustration  in  all  ages.  These  are,  how- 
ever, best  considered  separately.  For  the  com- 
munism of  the  primitive  Church,  see  Church 
AND  Social  Reform.  For  the  communism  of 
the  Church  in  medieval  times,  see  Brotherhoods, 
Religious.  For  more  modem  times,  see  Ana- 
baptists, Amana,  Christian  Commonwealth, 
Harmonists,  Hopbdale,  Oneida  Community, 
Shakers,  Zoar.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that  religious  communism  has  seldom  financially 
failed,  but  that  all  the  various  attempts  at  Chris- 
tian communism  have  failed  because  of  being 
committed  to  celibacy,  or  some  narrow  religious 
tenet.  The  number  willing  to  embrace  its  tenets 
has  fallen  off  or  become  nil.  See  also  Commu- 
nism. 

CHRISTIAN  SOCIALISM:  A  term  used  in  a 
larger  and  in  a  narrower  sense.  In  its  larger 
or  looser  sense,  it  may  be  defined  simply  as  the 
application  of  Christianity  to  social  problems. 
Used  in  its  narrower  and  more  accurate  sense, 
it  is  socialism,  but  socialism  in  the  name  and 
spirit  and  on  the  principles  of  Jesus  Christ.  In 
the  larger  sense  almost  any  Christian  may  call 
himself  a  Christian  Socialist  and  the  term  comes 
often  to  mean  little  more  than  a  vague  interest 
and  too  often  to  become  only  a  catchword,  in 
the  endeavor  of  the  Church  to  enlist  the  interest 
of  persons  engaged  in  working  out  socisd  prob- 
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lems.  Much  Roman  Catholic  and,  in  the  United 
States  especially,  considerable  Protestant  so- 
called  Christian  Socialism  is  of  this  vague  type. 
It  is  not  really  socialism  at  all  and  is  not  selaom 
acttially  opposed  to  socialism.  In  England, 
however,  and  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  U. 
S.,  when  used  by  societies  of  Christian  Social- 
ists, or  members  of  those  societies,  the  term 
does  indicate  usually  a  very  large  acceptance 
and  not  seldom  a  complete  acceptance  of  at 
least  the  fundamental  principles  and  often  the 
whole  program  of  ordmary  socialism.  This  is 
more  especially  true  of  more  recent  Christian 
Socialist  movements,  and  is  the  result  in  part 
of  a  more  accurate  use  of  vwrds  in  the  course  of 
the  evolution  of  social  thought,  and  in  part 
of  an  increasing  radicalism  on  the  part  of  not 
a  few  of  the  yoimger  clergymen  in  all  branches 
of  the  Christian  Church.  To  understand,  there- 
fore, the  use  of  the  word  by  particular  writers  or 
schools  of  thought  it  is  necessary  to  know  their 
definition  of  the  word,  or  at  least  their  modes 
of  thought  and  expression.  The  term  was  first 
employed  by  the  little  group  of  men  who  gathered 
around  Maurice  (whom  they  considered  their 
master),  Ludlow,  and  Kingsley  in  England  in 
1848.  It  was  used  by  them  to  express  their 
conviction  that  socialism  was  really  but  a  his- 
torical development  or  manifestation  of  Chris- 
tianity. If  in  practise  they  understood  by  so- 
cialism little  more  than  the  principle  and  practise 
of  cooperation  as  opposed  to  economic  competi- 
tion, it  must  be  remembered  that  socialism  itself 
had  not  developed  into  that  more  precise  eco- 
nomic thought  which  is  understood  by  the  word 
to-day.  The  first  Christian  Socialists  were  ac- 
curately and  truly  Socialists  of  their  day  and 
generation,  only  holding  that  socialism  to  be 
practical  must  be  founded  on  the  Fatherhood 
of  God  and  Brotherhood  in  Jesus  Christ.  They 
spoke  of  socialism  as  "the  nineteenth-century 
bvery  of  Christianity,"  and  Maurice  wrote  in  a 
tract  in  1850,  when  the  term  Christian  Socialist 
was  first  decided  upon,  "  that  is  the  only  title 
which  will  define  our  object  and  will  commit  us 
at  once  to  the  conflict  we  must  enj^age  in  sooner 
or  later  with  the  unsocial  Christians  and  the 
unchristian  Socialists." 

The  year  1848  was  a  dark  ooe  for  English  worUns  men. 
Bad  harvests,  heavy  taxes,  the  potato  famine  had  brought 
to  a  head  all  their  sufferings  and  wrongs. 
Ireland  was  on  the  verge  of  rebellion.     There 
XacinniSLfft  were  riots  in  more  than  one  English  town. 
On  April  xoth  there  was  an  immense  mass- 
meeting  at   Kennington   Common.     London 
was  thrown  into  intense  excitement  and  fear.    Two  hundred 
thousand  special  constables  were  sworn  in. 

Meanwhile,  two  dersjrmen  of  the  Church  of  England,  P.  D. 
Mamioe  and  Charles  lungsley,  with  a  young  lawyer,  J.  M. 
Ludlow,  had  been  growing  more  and  more  interested  in  social 
questions.  Charles  Kinguey  now  rushed  down  from  his  parish 
at  Evendey,  and  meeting  Ludlow  at  Maurice's  house,  it  was 
decided  to  publish  placards  and  spread  them  broadcast, 
sympathising  with  the  workmen,  but  urging  restraint  from 
violeoce,  and  the  necessity  of  virtue  and  religion  to  make  men 
fit  for  liberty.  Charles  Kingsley  wrote  all  that  night,  and  the 
next  morning  appeared  on  thousands  of  pasters  his  address 
to  the  workmen  of  England,  signed  "  A  Working  Parson."  A 
pouring  rain  and  the  energy  (U  O'Connor  prevented  any  out- 
It  was  now  decided  by  the  above  three  to  publish  a  penny 
wcddy,  entitled  PcUHcs  for  Ou  PiopU.  In  these,  in  addition 
to  Maurice,  Kingsley,  and  Ludlow,  we  find  articles  by  Arch- 
deacon Hare,  Professor  Coninston,  Sir  Arthur  Helps,  Arch- 
bishop Vrhately,  Dr.  Guy,  French,  Stanley,  Osbom,  and 
others — a  rare  galaxy  of  brilliant  minds.  Kingsley  wrote 
in  it  the  well-known  articles  signed  "Parson  Lot"  (see 
KorcsLEY).  The  first  number  appeared  May  6,  1848.  The 
paper,  however,  was  discontinued  after  seventeen  numbers 
lot  lack  of  support,  altho  it  attained  a  circulation  of  31,000, 
The  little  Imot  of  writers,  however,  now  including  Thomas 


Hughes,  held  meetings  all  winter,  meeting  with  many  of  the 
Chartist  leaders,  and  starting  night-schools.  It  was  at  one 
of  these  conferences  that  Kinney  made  his  celebrated  speech 
be^nning,  "I  am  a  Church  of  England  parson  and  a  Chart- 
ist, '  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  grievous  wrongs  of  the 
workmen,  but  dissuaded  them  from  violence. 

A  Mr.  Mayhew  at  this  time  contributed  to  the  London 
papers  a  series  of  articles  on  the  sweating  system,  which  called 
out  Charles  Kingsley's  burning  and  indi^oant  tract  on  "  Cheap 
Clothes  and  Nast/. "  But  Maurice  from  first  to  last  remained 
its  directing  spirit.  Sagged  schools  were  begun  under  their 
auspices,  and  "sanitary  leagues"  when  the  cholera  began 
to  ra^.  Colonisation  was  projected.  '  "Let  tu  devise  a 
Socialist  home-colonisation  as  soon  as  you  please;  provided 
only  we  give  it  a  ground  to  stand  upon,  the  sooner,  the  bet- 
ter,   said  Mr.  Maurice,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Ludlow. 

A  cooperative  institution,  which  was  a  practical  embodi- 
ment of  their  ideas,  was  started,  being  an  association  of  tailors 
m  Castle  Street,  neaiiy  opposite  to  the  place  where  now  stands 
the  Cooperative  Institution.  This  was  in  1849.  In  iBso  a 
society  for  promoting  working  men's  associations  was  farmed, 
with  Maunce  for  its  president,  and  became  the  nudeus  or 
center  of  the  cooperative  movement.  The  fundamental 
principle  of  this  society  was  "the  practical  application  of 
Christianity  to  the  purposes  of  trade  and  industry." 

In  December,  1849,  a  dinner  was  held  at  Ludlow's  and  a 

plan  for  cooperative  stores  was  discussed,  and  for  the  first 

time  the  term  Christian  Socialism  was  agreed 

upon.    The  name  was  favored  by  ICaurice 

"Chriltiail  largely  under  the  influence  of  Ludlow,  who 

o^MfaKgll,  II  had  been  in  Paris  and  seen  there  the  associO" 

IK     *  ir     J    *"''••  of""^',  and  who  had  written  to  Maurice 

jnrn  UIM  from  there  that  "socialism  must  be  Chris- 
tianised or  it  would  shake  Christianity  to  its 
foundation,  precisely  because  it  appealed  to 
the  higher  and  not  to  the  lower  instincts  of  man."  The  Chris- 
tian Socialists,  now  working  under  this  name,  started  a  poiod- 
ical  and  also  a  cooperative  store  under  the  leadership  of 
Walter  Cooper,  the  ex-Chartist. 

Their  periodical,  Tht  Christian  Socialist,  was  edited  by 
Ludlow,  out  contributed  to  by  all  the  members.  The  fol- 
lowing, by  Ludlow,  clearly  expresses  its  ideas: 

"A  new  idea  has  gone  abroad  into  the  world:  that  socialism, 
the  latest  bom  of  the  forces  now  at  work  in  modem  society, 
and  Christianity,  the  eldest  bom  of  those  forces,  are  in  their 
nature  not  hostile,  but  akin  to  each  other;  or  rather,  that  the 
one  is  but  the  development,  the  outgrowth,  the  mamfestation 
of  the  other.  .  .  .  That  Christianity,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
this  nineteenth  century  of  ours,  becomes  in  its  turn  chilly  and 
helpless  when  stripped  of  its  social  influences;  or,  in  other 
words,  when  divorced  from  socialism.  .  .  .  That  if  the  Gospel 
speaks  true,  and  'ye  cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon,'  it  is 
wholly  incompatible  with  a  political  economy  which  pro- 
claims aelf-interest  to  be  the  very  pivot  of  social  action;  .  .  . 
but  that  it  is  compatible  with  those  theories  or  systems 
which  have  for  a  common  object  to  bind  up  into  fellowship, 
and  not  to  divide  by  selfishness  and  rivalry;  to  substitute 
fair  ^ces  and  living  wages  for  a  false  cheapness,  and  starva- 
tion, its  child;  and  which  have  adopted  for  their  watchwords 
Association  and  Exchanf0  instead  oi  Comfttititm  and  Prcfil." 

Th*  Christian  Soeiahst  was,  nevertheless,  less  long-lived 
than  Politics  for  Ih*  PeotU.  The  movement,  however,  did 
not  end.  Kingsley  published  his  "Alton  Locke."  It  brought 
down  on  the  Christian  Socialists  a  shower  of  abuse.  Says 
Professor  Seligman  of  it: 

"Tracts  full  of  raving  and  disreputable  rant;  mouthpieces 
of  class  selfishness,  popular  prejudice  and  ignorant  passion; 
ravings  of  blasphemy,  rapine  and  nonsense;  miserable  delu- 
sions; mischievous  provocations  clothed  in 
oily  phrases  of  peace  and  charity;  a  clique  of 

Oppoimon  wayward-minded  men,  who,  from  a  morbid 
craving  for  notoriety  or  a  crazy  straining  after 
paradox,  have  taken  up  the  unhallowed  task 
of  preaching  the  doctrines  of  Jacobinism  and  the  Jacquerie" 
— this  and  much  more  of  the  like  was  said  of  them  in  all  the 
reviews  and  journals.  Advertisements  were  refused  by  the 
daily  papers  ;  booksellers  did  not  dare  to  keep  copies  of  their 
publications.  Th4  Christian  Socialist  was  prohibited  by  the 
French  Government  from  circulating  in  the  realm.  A  com- 
mittee of  Kind's  College  was  appointed  to  investigate  Mau- 
rice's activity  in  these  dangerous  schemes,  and  he  narrowly 
escaped  losing  at  once  his  professorial  position.  Kingsley 
was  invited  to  deliver  a  sermon  in  a  London  church,  and  at 
the  close  his  opinions  were  openly  branded  as  untrue  and 
dangerous  by  the  officiating  rector. 

Eventually  Maurice  was  removed  from  his  chair  at  King's 
College,  and  very  affecting  is  the  address  of  condolence  pre- 
sented to  him  by  those  workmen  who  had  through  him  come 
to  believe  in  the  divine  mission  of  Christianity  in  saving 
society.  But  oppomtion  and  obloquy,  so  far  from  discourag- 
ing the  Christian  Socialists,  only  acted  as  a  spur  to  further 
exertion.  "I  am  a  revolutionist,"  says  Kingsley  in  one  of 
his  letters.  His  "Bible  Radicalism "  meant  to  ^o  to  the  root 
of  the  matter,  and  to  recover  the  true  and  original  basis  of 
Christian  fellowship.  At  the  same  time  they  all  felt  that  ii 
tlieir  work  was  to  prosper  they  must  put  their  liand  to  the 

Slow  and  give  a  practical  demonstration  of  their  theory, 
[r.  E.  Vansittart  Neale  provided  the  funds  for  the  first 
attempts  in  cooperative  production  and  the  establishment 
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of  tha  central  cooperative  agency.  Many  of  the  aristocracy 
and  deray  wished  to  encourage  the  promoten.  Orders  came 
flowing  ui,  and  the  success  attained  induced  the  promoters  to 
open  an  "East- End  Needle-women's  Workshop,"  and  an 
association  of  shoemakers.  In  course  of  time  a  number  of 
productive  associations  were  formed  in  London  and  the 
provinces,  prindpally  in  the  north.  Out  of  this  came  an 
agitation  for  needed  legislation  and  the  "  Magna  Charta  of 
Cooperation,"  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Partnerships 
Bill  of  i8s>. 

The  eany  Christian  Sodalists,  too,  worked  much  for  popular 
education.  This  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Working 
Hen's  College,  which  was  opened  in  1854.  Henceforth  the 
Christian  Socialism  of  England  of  this  period  is  lost  in  the 
cooperative  movement  developing  in  the  north  of  England. 
The  London  stores  either  failed  or  were  swallowed  by  the 
larger  movement.     But  the  Christian  Socialist^hought  lived. 

Dcialists  1 


Says  Professor  Seligman:   "These  Christian  Soda 

reformers  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.     The  kingdom  of 

Christ  was  to  them  no  empty  formula',  they 

were  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  belief  that 

PrlnalBlsa  af ''"'    kingdom,    created    through    revelation, 

Vfc    w     1        actualljr  existed  and   was   destined  in  time 

UIO  JSariy     to    subjugate    all    wickedness    and    misery. 

Chriltiui     Sodety,  according  to  them,  is  not  to  be  made 

aggi2l4.t,     anew    by   arrangements,    but    is    to    be   re- 

^^^^         generated  by  '  finding  the  law  and  ground  of  |ts 

order  and  harmonyj.  the  only  secret  of  its 

existence,  in  God.' "  The  Bible  they  considered 

the  poor  man's  book,  the  voice  of  God  against  tyrants  and 

humbugs.     "Justice  from  God  to  those  whom  men  oppress, 

glory  from  God  to  those  whom  men  despise,"  was  to  them 

the  thought  running  throtigh  the  Bible. 

Men  of  such  a  stamp  viewed  with  a  sovereign  disdain  the 
social  doctrines  of  the  Manchester  school.  They  wrote:  "Of 
all  narrow,  concdted,  hypocritical,  anarchic,  and  atheistic 
schemes  of  the  universe,  the  Cobden  and  Bright  one  is  exactly 
the  worst."     Said  Kingsley: 

"I  expect  nothing  from  a  public  press  which  panders  to 
popular  Mammonism  by  scraps  of  politico-economic  cant, 
and  justifies  the  ignorant  miser  to  himself  by  retailing  Ben- 
thamite phrases  which  sound  like  sdentific  laws,  while  they 
ara  really  nothing  but  the  assertion  of  barren  truisms.  I 
expect  nothing  from  the  advocates  of  laissnfain — the  pedants 
whose  glory  is  in  t'ne  shame  of  society,  who  arrogantly  talk 
of  economics  as  of  a  sdence  so  completely  perfected,  so  uni- 
versal and  all-important  that  common  humanity  and  moral- 
ity, reason  and  religion  must  be  pooh-poohed  down,  if  they 
seem  to  interfere  with  its  infallible  condusions,  and  yet 
revile,  as  absurd  and  Utopian,  the  slightest  attempt  to  apply 
those  conclusions  to  any  practical  purpose.  .  . 

"Competition."  said  Maurice,  'is  put  forth  as  the  law  of 
the  universe.  That  is  a  lie.  The  time  is  come  to  declare  that 
it  is  a  lie,  by  word  and  deed.  I  see  no  way  but  by  associating 
for  work  instead  of  for  strikes."  Kingsley  maintained  that 
not  self-interest,  but  self-sacrifice,  was  the  only  law  upon 
which  human  sodety  could  be  grounded  with  any  hope  of 
success.  "That  self-interest  is  a  law  of  human  nature,  I 
know  well.  That  it  ought  to  be  the  root-law  of  human 
sodety,  I  deny,  unless  sodety  is  to  sink  down  again  into  a 
Roman  empire  and  a  cage  of  wild  beasts."  The  enthusiasm 
of  the  promoters  was  unbounded.  Thomas  Hughes  thought 
they  had  found  the  solution  of  the  labor  problem  and  that 
we  had  nothing  to  do  but  just  to  announce  it  and  found  an 
association  or  two,  in  order  to  convert  all  England  and  usher 
in  the  millennium  at  once,  so  plain  did  the  whole  thing  seem." 
The  majority  of  the  promoters  were  equally  sanguine. 

The  Christian  Sodalists  were  mistaken.  Not  thus  are 
millenniums  ushered  in.  Says  William  Clarke  in  the ' '  Fabian 
Essays    : 

"  Tht  ChristiaH  Socialist,  which  was  the  organ  of  Maurice 
and  Kingsley,  betrayed  great  simplidty  as  to  the  real  nature 
of  the  economic  problem.  It  neglected  Owen's  prindple  of 
'community  in  land,'  and  supposed  that  by  working  together 
and  selling  articles  of  good  quality  at  a  fair  price  poverty 
could  be  eliminated,  while  yet  every  worker  in  the  com- 
munity was  paying  his  tribute  of  economic  rent  to  the  owners 
of  the  instruments  of  production." 

After  this  wave  of  Christian  Socialism  in  England^e  have 
a  long  gap.     Socialism  of  all  kinds  seemed  dead  in  England. 
But  early  in  the  eighties  the  Rev.  Stewart  D. 
Headlam  founded  the  Guild  of  St.  Matthm. 
T^i^T         A  High  Church  organization,  it  has  become 
— _   ..  .       the  leader  of  a  remarkable  movement  among 
JSngUin      the  younger  Catholic  wing  of  the  Church  3 
Chriatian     England    toward   radical   socialism.     It   be- 
Soeimliim     "'^es  the  secular  to  be  spiritual,  and  finds 
secular   prindples   involved   in    the   highest 
Church  teachings.    Mr.  Headlam  long  edited 
the  Church  Refomw,  the  organ  of  the  gild,  and 
an  outspoken  mouthpiece  of  Christian  Socialism.     Its  radical 
nature  can  be  seen  in  its  reference  to  the  Queen's  Jubilee  cele- 
bration as  that  "blasphemous"  adulation  going  on  at  West- 
minster Abbey:  and  by  the  ultra-aodalistic  literature  adver- 
tised and  commended  in  its  columns. 
Of  more  recent  date  and  not  so  radical  in  its  socialism,  and 

e)t  doing  a  very  wide  and  important  work  in  the  Church  of 
ngland,  is  the  Christian  Social  Union,  founded  in  Oxford  in 
1889,  under  the  lead  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  and  Canon 


Scott  Holland.  (See  Chkistian  Social  Union.)  While  it 
does  not  declare  explidtly  for  Christian  Socialism,  its  prin- 
dples and  tf  rhings  so  laigdy  tend  this  way  that  it  is  com- 
monly spoken  of  in  England  as  a  Christian  Socialist  move- 
ment. It  is  significant,  therefore,  that  the  union  embraces 
so  many  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  is 
the  publisher  of  the  able  Economic  Rniew,  and  indudes  men 
of  such  power  and  spirituality  as  Bishop  Gore,  Bishop  Stubbs, 
and  others,  induding  its  secretary,  the  Rev.  John  Carter, 
puite  recently  an  out-and-out  Christian  Socialist  Society 
has  been  forrned  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  Englana. 
Outside  of  the  Church  of  England,  too,  there  is  much  Christian 
socialism.  A  sodety  of  Christian  Sodalists  oinnised  eariy 
in  the  dghties,  not  confined  to  the  Church  of  England,  and 
which  from  1883  to  1891  published  an  organ.  The  Christian 
Socialist,  did  not  endure,  but  its  work  was  taken  up  by  Th* 
Christian  Socialist  Ltaftu,  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Clifford, 
•  leading  Congregational  dergyman,  as  president,  and  J. 
Bruce  Wallace,  Percy  Alden,  E.  D.  Girdlestone.  John  H. 
Bdcher,  Professor  Shuttlewortb  and  the  Wesleyans,  Revs. 
Hu^h  Price  Hughes  and  Mark  Guy  Pearse  are  outspoken 
Christian  Socialists;  while  the  Rev.  John  Glasse,  of  the  Cnurch 
of  Old  Greyfriars,  became  a  tiioneer  of  socialism  in  Scotland. 

This  lesgue,  too,  disappeared,  but  has  given  place  to  various 
movements  and  leagues  for  social  service,  and  the  London 
Free  Church  Social  Union.  (See  Prbb  Churcbbs  and  Social 
RtroRM.) 

Apart  from  all  regular  church  organizations,  yet  standing 
for  a  very  vita]  Christian  sodalism,  are  the  labor  churches 
(4.  ti.)  begun  in  England  by  John  Trevor  (ff.v.)  in  1891,  which 
represent  a  radical  movement  politically  in  connection  with 
the  Independent  Labor  Party,  yet  insisting  on  a  rdigious 
character  of  the  labor  movement.  They  have  now  largdy 
disappeared  yet  played  their  part. 


Gbkmany 

Christian  socialism  in  Germany- dates  in  its 
present  form  from  the  period  of  the  Lassalle 
aeitation,  yet  had  its  precursors  in  the  philoso- 
phy of  Fichte  and  Hegel  and  the  communistic 
preaching  of  Albrecht  the  Prophet  and  of  Weit- 
ling  (q.  v7).  We  consider  its  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  developments  separately. 

The  Roman  Catholics  come  first.     Early  in  the  nineteenth 
century  Frans  Xavier  von  Baader  (<;.  v.),  moved  by  the  sor- 
rows of  the  working  class,  recommended  a  "theociscy,"  a 
monarchy  guided  by  Divine  politics,  as  opposed  to  a  democ- 
racy of  revolution,  a  State  hdd  together  by  Christian  love, 
equally  free  from  slavish  despotism  and  lawless  individualism. 
A  greater  German  Roman  Catholic  Christian  Socialist  was 
Wtlhelm  von  Kettder  (9.  v.).  the  late  Bishop  of  Mayenoe. 
Von  Kettder  was  in  vaj  mnaf_  ways  like  Kingsley.     He 
said  of  himself:  "  I  have  lived  with  and  among  the  people, 
and  know  them  in  their  sorrows  ana  com- 
plaints.     There  are  few  of  the  tean  and  none 
Cathollo     of  the  sufferings  among  the  people  committed 
Oluiltiui    ^  "*''  charge  which  have  escaped  my  notice." 
_~,  ,,  He  espedaUy  endeared  himsdf  to  his  people 

BOeiailim  by  his  bravery  and  devotion  during  an  epi- 
demic of  typhus  fever  in  1847.  He  was 
elected  to  represent  his  district  in  the  Get' 
manic  Confederation  at  Frankfort.  As  early  as  1848  he 
preached  a  course  of  sermons  on  the  social  subject  in  the 
cathedral  at  Mayence  to  audiences  of  many  thousands.  He 
largdy  endorsed  the  socialistic  program  of  the  day,  invok- 
ing State  protection  against  the  encroachments  of  irresponsible 
capitalists;  but  he  held  that  to  endure,  sodety  must  be  founded 
on  the  rock  of  St.  Peter.  He  pointed  out  the  impotence 
of  legislation  to  equalise  property.  Christianity  alone,  he 
taught,  could  put  cooperative  assodations  on  a  sound  basis. 
"May  God  in  His  goodness,"  he  cried. "  brinp  all  good  (^tholics 
to  adopt  this  idea  of  cooperative  assodations  of  production 
upon  the  basis  of  Christianity."  Yet  little  directly  resulted. 
In  1864,  however,  Kettder  published  a  treatise,  "The  Labor 
Question  and  Christianity,'  and  in  1868  organization  was 
reached  in  the  Christian  Social  Workins  ManTAssodations. 
An  organ  of  the  movement  was  started.  Die  Chrisllich*  Socials 
BlatUtr.  In  1870  the  Catholic  Journeymen's  Cluts,  which 
had  been  started  in  1847  by  Father  Kolping,  a  pious  artisan, 
joined  the  Christian  Sodalist  movement.  These  dubs  num- 
bered, in  187a,  70,000  persons,  mainly  in  Bavaria  and  West- 
phalia. They  were  stnctly  under  the  control  of  the  Church, 
and  therefore  were  more  or  less  opposed  by  the  Social  Demo- 
crats. Yet  the  movement  grew.  In  1878  it  numbered  ii.ooo 
in  Westphalia  alone.  It  took  many  forma — benefit  assod- 
ations, savings  and  credit  assodations,  associations  for 
diffusing  literature,  working  girls'  associations,  etc.  At  the 
meeting  in  1871  Canon  Moufang  presented  the  points  which 
became  the  program  of  the  movement:  (i)  Legislative  pro- 
tection of  the  rights  of  labor;  (1)  pecuniary  state  subvention 
in  aid  of  cooperative  associations;  (3)  reduction  of  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation  and  military  service;    (4)  restriction  of  the 
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power  of  capital,  and  the  removal  of  evila  arising  from  usury 
and  oreispeculation. 

Gtmdually,  however,  two  wings  developed,  one  tending  to 
"self-help'  and  beneficent  associations  apart  from  the  State, 
the  other  calling  for  State  action  and  much  of  the  Socialist 
program.  Themovcment  in  one  form  or  another  has  gone  on, 
having  to-day  a  large  number  of  associations,  mainly  coopera- 
tive, and  particularly  among  the  peasants  in  Roman  Catholic 
■ections  of  the  empin,  but  always  distinctly  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Chtuch. 

There  are  Catholic  associations  of  masters  and  apprenticca, 
of  factory  laboren,  miners,  and  vintners:  there  are  Patriotic 
Bavarian"  and  Westphalian  unions  of  peasant  proprietors 
•ad  a  number  of  other  societies  of  men  and  women  in  every 
direction,  exercising  a  powerful  influence  under  strict  dericu 
supervision,  the  result  of  which  is  that  in  purely  Catholic 
regions,  for  any  efforts  of  social  reform  to  be  successful,  it  is 
cesential  in  the  first  instance  to  secure  the  Catholic  ecclesi- 
astics as  auxiliaries  in  any  such  undertaldng. 

This,  too,  has  given  the  Roman  Catb^c  Church  in  Germany 
large  political  power. 

The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  the  empire  is  only 
acooo.ooc  to  3  5 ,000.000  Protestants,  and  yet  in  tt)e  Reichstag, 
the  Roman  Catholic  party,  the  so-called  Center,  has  mora 
delegates  than  any  other  party  in  the  empire.  It  won  in  the 
last  election  100  seats.  Indeed  the  Protestant  imperial 
government  has  usually  had  to  depend  for  its  majority  on  a 
coalition  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Center  with  the 
Liberals  or  Conservatives.  In  that  situation  Rome  is  in 
power  in  the  legislature  and  among  the  people.  At  a  con- 
sress  of  German  Catholics  in  Strasburg  in  Aug.,  1905,  Count 
Opiiersdorf  said,  "Let  every  Catholic  in  uermany  be  a 
fnend  to  every  one  in  need."  The  Roman  Catholic  German 
Union  for  Works  of  Charity  is  a  strong  organization  with 
3.087  members  and  a  very  active  life.  There  is  also  a  strong 
Catholic  propaganda  and  organisation  in  Germany  a^nst 
the  use  of  alcohol.  Another  organization  is 
the  Union  of  Catholic  Women's  Societies  which 
rtMont      publishes  an  attractive  organ,  Tk4  Ckrislian 

-, n.     WotmiH.    Besides  these  and  other  societies, 

BusHfUl  avowedly  Catholic,  German  Catholics  enter 
into  every  humane  movement  of  every  kind 
where  they  can  exert  influence.  For  example, 
at  the  International  Congress  for  the  Protection  of  Labor  held 
in  Zurich,  1897,  a  very  strong  Catholic  delegation  was  present, 
including  many  priests.  "The  congress  received  the  pa|>al 
approbation  and  one  of  its  three  presidents  was  the  Swiss 
Ottholic  leader  Decurtins.  So  also  with  the  International 
Congress  for  Labor  Legislation  held  in  Berlin,  1890,  and  in 
Brussels  in  1897. 

This  German  Catholic  movement  is  deeply  founded  and 
ably  led.  It  does  not  drift  with  the  times.  There  are  in 
Germany  at  least  a  dozen  Roman  Catholic  theological  maga- 
sines  and  these  give  much  space  to  developing  from  the 
principles  of  Catholic  theology  their  scientific  application  to 
socnal  reforms. 

Protestant  Christian  Socialism  in  Germany  has  been  a 

wholly  separate  movement.    As  eariy  as  1838 

Victor  Aixai  Huber  (4.  v.),  who  maybe  called 

Pretoatant  the  founder  of  Gercnan  Christian  socialism, 

/j^-j-Msa    at  the  request  of  Priedricb  Wilhelm  IV.  of 

■TTi  it^    p,,^^  commenced  in  Berlin  a  paper,  the 

■OOHIiilB  Janus,  advocating  religious  cooperation.  He 
gave  his  life  to  tUs  work  and  sowed  much 
seed,  but  with  little  direct  result. 

About  1878,  however,  commences  the  chief  movement  of 
Protectant  Christian  Socialism  in  Germany,  begun  by  Pastor 
Todt  and  brilliantly  championed  by  Stacker,  the  court 
chaplain.  From  the  first  it  allied  itself  to  the  paternal  State 
aooalism,  which  has  become  the  policy  of  the  Prussian 
monarcbs. 

Kauf  mann,  in  his  CkrtMMH  Socialism,  says,  however,  of  this 
movement  that  its  name  Christian  Socialism  "is  somewhat 
misleading,  since  those  to  whom  it  is  applied,  and  who 
cheerfully  accept  the  appellation,  are  so  far  from  being 
Socialists,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  that  the  name 
'Defenders  of  Society  on  Church  and  State  Principles'  would 
convey  a  more  correct  idea  of  their  aims  and  purposes  to 
English  readers.  Properly  speaking,  they  are  conservative 
would-be  saviors  of  society,  who  see  no  other  means  of  escape 
from  the  present  social  dOeinina  but  in  a  firm  atliance  between 
crown  and  altar  for  the  puroose  of  regenerating  sodety." 

Two  fundamental  principles  were  Iiud  down  in  the  program. 
one  indicating  the  duties  <»  the  State,  the  other  those  of  the 
Church: 

(1)  That  thorough  reforms  have  become  necessary  in  order 
to  inspire  the  enfranchised  masses  with  confidence  toward 
the  government. 

(>)  That  the  solution  of  the  social  question  is  impossible 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  moral  and  religious  facton 
and  the  Church  s  recognition  of  the  just  demands  of  the 
fourth  estate  (the  working  men). 

But  Stacker,  the  leader  of  the  movement,  gave  it  a  strong 
political  bias.  Twoassociationswereformed.aCentral  Union 
lor  Social  Reform  on  a  religious,  constitutional,  monarchical 
basis,  and  the  Christian  Social  Working  Men's  Party.  The 
Union  for  Social  Reform  was  to  be  composed  of  well-to-do  and 
educated  men,  such  as  ministen  of  toe  Church,  professors, 
manufacturers,  and  landowners,  who  would  join  in  seeking 


for  means  of  conciliating  the  anarchic  rlswifs  through  reforms 
inspired  by  the  spirit  of  Christianity.  The  Cluistian  Social 
Working  Men's  Party  was  to  rally  and  aid  working  men. 

The  movement  met  great  opposition.  All  the  progressive 
papen  protested  against  it  as  muckT-sociaUsmMS,  or  sham 
socialism.  The  liboal  press  also  opposed  it.  "  We  prefer," 
said  one  paper,  "Socialists  in  blouse  to  Socialists  in  siuplioe." 

The  higher  dignitaries  of  the  Evangelical  Church  held  aloof 
from  the  movement,  or  were  hostile  to  it;  bat  the  common 
dergy  were  stirred.  More  than  700  ministen  sent  in  their 
adhesion  to  the  Central  Union  for  Social  Reform.  Dr.  Stacker 
displayed  great  energy.  He  attended  public  meetings  at 
Berlin,  where  be  ooiuronted  the  most  fanatical  oppositioii 
of  the  Socialist  Democrats,  and  sometimes,  by  sheer  force  01 
eloquence,  he  won  cheen  from  the  hostile  crowd.  He  was 
attacked  with  extraordinary  violence  by  Herr  Most,  who 
organised  what  he  called  a  Masinaustritt  aus  cUr  Kirctu,  or 
formal  renunciation  of  the  Church. 

The  Central  Union  for  Social  Reform  also  obtained  the  ad- 
hesion of  several  welt-known  economists,  such  as  Prof.  Adolf 
Wagner,  of  Berlin  University;  Dr.  Schaefile,  former  Minister 
o(  rioanoe  in  Austria,  and  author  d  '  Sodalismus  und 
Capitalismus  ";  Herr  Adolf  Samter,  bankerat  Konigsberg;  and 
Professor  von  Scheel. 

Pastor  Todt  was  the  chief  author  of  the  movement.  In  his 
"  Radical  German  Socialism  and  Christian  Sodety,"  he  con- 
demns the  economics  of  liberalism  as  unchristian,  and  seeks 
to  show  that  the  ideals  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  are 
scriptural,  as  an  also  the  Socialist  demands  for  the  abolition 
of  private  property  and  of  the  wage  system,  the  laborer  to  ha ve 
the  full  produce  of  his  labor,  and  labor  to  be  associated. 
Herr  Toot  places  the  following  epigraph  at  the  head  of  his 
work:  "Wboever  would  understand  the  social  question  and 
contribute  to  its  solution  must  have  on  his  right  hand  the 
works  on  political  economy,  and  on  his  left  the  literature  of 
sdentific  socialism,  and  must  keep  the  New  Testament  open 
before  him." 

The  movement,  however,  was  hurt  by  its  politics.  De- 
pending in  part  on  imperial  support,  this  finally  tailed  it.  Dr. 
StAcker,  with  unquestioned  motives,  but  with  doubtful  wis- 
dom, early  became  a  leader  in  the  anti-Semitic  movement, 
and  by  so  doing  attached  to  himself  a  certain  political  f<Aow- 
ing  not  always  of  a  derirable  character',  and,  at  the  same  time, 
prejudiced  a^nst  him  many  who  had  been  attracted  by  his 
Christian  Socialism.  The  movement,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  was 
Christian  Socialist,  broke  away  from  his  lead,  and  for  the 
most  part  became  a  movement  for  all  kinds  of  church  and 
social  philanthropic  sodeties  and  efforts.  It  has  in  this  line 
developed  a  large  and  useful  activity,  but  so  connected  with 
the  "  Inner  Mission  "  (9.  V.)  that  we  consider  it  best  under  that 
head.  Only  a  few  of  the  younger  men  adhered  to  any  large  ex- 
tent to  the  radical  Christian  Socialism  of  England  and  America. 

Dr.  GAhra  <fl.  v.)  developed  a  radical  wing,  largdy  hdped 
by  the  revelations  in  his  book,  "  Three  Months  in  a  Factory." 
but  he  has  gone  over  to  straight  socialism.  Dr.  Naumann, 
fomieriy  of  Frankfort  and  now  of  Berlin,  with  his  paper  Di* 
tf«l/«hasstoodforamoreevangdicalsodalism.  Thereexistin 
Germany  a  large  number  of  so  called  Christian  Trade  Unions, 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  but  they  are  best  considered 
under  Trade  Unions.   See  also  Germany. 

France 

France  may  be  said,  in  a  very  real  sense,  to 
be  the  birthplace  of  Christian  Socialism.  As 
long  ago  as  1790  Claude  Fauchet  (9.  v.),  once 
a  court  preacher,  and  then  a  leader  in  the  Rev- 
olution, advocated  a  radical  Christian  commu- 
nism, and  founded  a  Christian  communist  paper 
— the  first  SociaUst  paper  of  the  world,  Bouche  de 
Fer  ("  The  Iron  World  ") .  He  founded  Christian 
Socialist  clubs,  and  exerted  no  little  influence. 
The  ban  mot  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  calling  Christ 
U  ban  sansculotte,  is  well  known.  Saint  Simon 
(9.  V.)  himself  hJas  been  sometimes  called  the 
first  Christian  Socialist.  His  first  idea  was  to 
induce  the  Pope  to  found  a  new  Christian  social 
order,  and  when  he  failed  in  this,  he  undertook 
himself  to  found  what  he  called  a  New  Christian- 
ity. Several  of  the  Saint  Simonians,  notably 
Buchez  (q.  v.),  believed  that  they  could,  and  en- 
deavored strenuously  to  establish  a  new  social 
Christianity.  Far  more  truly  may  Lamennais 
(7.  V.)  be  considered  a  leading  French  Christian 
Socialist.  His  journal,  L'Avenir,  begun  in  1830 
with  its  motto,  "God  and  liberty,  the  Pope  and 
the  people,"  and  after  his  break  with  the  papacy, 
his  Les  Paroles  d'un  Croyant  ("  The  Words  of  a 
Believer,"  1839),  are  among  the  noblest  and  most 
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burning  Christian  Socialist  utterances  ever  made. 
Cabet,  the  brilliant  author  of  the  Utopian  Icaria, 
must  also  be  mentioned  here,  with  his  book,  "  Le 
Vrai  Christianisme  suivant  Jesus  Christ"  (1846}, 
striving  to  show  that  Christianity  is  commu- 
nism. Yet  in  spite  of  these  and  other  brilliant 
utterances  there  has  been  no  organized  Christian 
Socialist  movement  in  France  until  recent  times. 

Saya  Kaufnunn,  in  his  "Christian  Socialism,"  p.  169: 
"De  Maistre,  Lamennais,  Lacordaire,  on  the  one  hand, 
Bonald,  Le  Play,  and  le  Comte  de  Mun,  on  the  other,  represent 
in  the  order  w«  have  placed  them,  tho  not  in  chronological 
sequence,  the  ascendinc  and  descending  scale  from  and  to  the 
ultramontane  standpoint  of  Christian  Socialism." 

The  great  movement  of  Le  Play  (4.  v.)  can,  in  itself,  how- 
ever, scarcely  be  called  a  Christian  Socialist  movement, 
altho  it  has  led  to  some  extent  to  a  movement  sometimes 
using  this  name.  Le  Play  himself,  altho  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic,  aimed  to  make  his  movement  Purely  educational. 
The  founder  of  the  real  Roman  Catholic  Socialist  movement 
in  France  is  the  Comte  de  Mun  (9.  v.).  He, 
with  the  Comte  de  la  Tour-du-Pin  Chambly, 
founded,  soon  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War, 
the  (Buor*  d*s  C*rd*s  Catkdlvtiiits  d'Ouvrurs. 
an  association  organised  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  together  working  men  on  a  Church 
basis,  and  standing  on  the  social  prindplee 
of  the  encyclical  and  syllabus  of  186^.  Its 
professed  object  wa*  "the  counter-revolution,  made  m  the 
name  Ol  the  syllabus,  and  the  great  work  of  reestablishing  a 
Christian  order  in  the  world  of  labar."  The  followers  of  this 
school  hold  the  Protestant  Reformation  to  be  the  parent  of 
all  Prance's  moral  and  social  ills.  They  see  in  the  Reforma- 
tion a  revolution  against  God,  the  worship  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  man  in  place  of  the  sovereignty  of  God.  They  class 
Luther,  Calvin,  Voltaire,  Rousseau,  Danton,  Robespierre, 
side  by  side.  Against  the  Reformation,  with  its  asserted 
ecclesiastical,  political,  social,  and  moral  results,  thejr  declare 
-  war.  In  place  of  Protestantism  and  economic  individualism 
they  would  establish  cooperative  association  with  State  aid. 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  With  the  Social 
Democrats  they  have  nothing  to  do.  When  the  Pope,  how- 
ever, condemned  socialism  under  that  name,  tho  indorsing 
many  of  its  principles,  the)[  denied  there  could  be  a  Christiao 
socialism.  The  movement  is  more  ecclesiastical  and  political 
than  really  Christian  Socialist.  It  isan  effort  to  bold  the  work- 
ing classes  for  Rome.  The  direction  of  the  unions  is  placed 
in  the  bands  of  local  committees  in  dose  connection  with  a 
central  committee  in  Paris.  It  is  an  attempt,  moreover,  to 
bring  together  the  higher  and  lower  classes  of  society  by 
means  ot  Christian  sympathy,  and  so  to  effect  social  union. 

In  1887  there  were  400  ctrcUs  and  130  cooperative  associa- 
tions. 

Their  leader,  the  Comte  de  Mun,  an  active  politician  and 
fluent  speaker,  tho  sometime*  defeated,  has  frequently  been 
dected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

This  movement,  however,  is  not  the  only  Roman  Catholic 
social  movement  in  France.  In  1890  Bishop  Prippd  founded 
La  SociM  CalhoUgu*  d'HonomU  politiqut,  representing  the  Le 
Play  movement,  out  in  direct  conjunction  with  the  Church. 

l^rench  Roman  Catholic  political  Christiao  Socialism,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  a  success.  Compromised  by  their  persecu- 
tions of  Dreyfus,  accused  of  plotting  against  the  French 
Republic,  the  French  voter  has  voted  against  these  Ultra- 
montanists.  Therefore  the  movement  is  now  taking  a  more 
practical  turn. 

Marc  Sangnier,  a  brilliant  young  student  at  the  College 
Stanislas  in  Paris,  devdoped  a  burning  in  terest  in  social  reform , 
and  filially,  in  the  year  1899,  an  institution  known  as  the  Siiion, 
in  many  senses  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  ot 
Catholic  France,  and,  like  this,  with  many  branches  or  clubs 
of  an  tmdenominational  character. 

These  duba  are  open  to  all.  Their  organization  varies. 
la  towns  they  may  take  the  form  of  literary  and  musical 
societies,  daily  classes  for  shorthand,  English,  or  drawing, 
debating  clubs,  and  the  like.  In  the  country  they  meet  less 
frequently,  and  generally  occupy  themselves  with  lectures  on 
aip^cultural  or  industrial  topics.  In  every  case  the  Instituts 
endeavor  to  meet  the  social  wants  of  the  district.  Altho  they 
are  not  exdusively  Catholic,  every  occasion  is  taken  to  bring 
before  those  who  attend  them  the  truths  of  Catholicism  and  its 
social  sympathies.  Besides  these  Instituts  Pofmiairts  the 
Sitlon  hu  found«l  a  number  of  cooperative  societies  in  various 
parts  of  Prance,  and  an  Offict  Social. 

An  equally  important  association  for  social  purposes  in  the 
French  Church,  tho  perhaps  more  theoretical  than  practical, 
is  the  Action  Populatr*  which  undertakes  to  exhibit  the  con- 
dition of  certain  sections  of  the  laboring  classes,  to  teach  the 
people  that  they  must  organize  themselves,  and  to  show  them 
now  to  do  so. 

Tboe  two  associations  show  which  way  the  Catholic  Cburcb 
in  Prance  is  moving.  They  are  not  political;  they  oppose 
socialism,  but  are  social  efforts  to  bold  the  people  for  the 
Church.  „ 

Protestant  Christian  Socialism  in  Fiance  is  still  more  recent. 


In  1887  Pastor  L.  Gouth  of  Aubenas  (Ardtche)  took  the 
initiative  in  the  establishment  of  a  Protestant  Assodation 
for  the  Practical  Study  of  Social  Questions. 
And  on  Oct.  18  and  19,  1888,  the  association 
Pretaitant   held    its    first    general    assembly    at    Nimes 
Uliyl-^i--     (Gard).     The  aim  of  the  association,  as  the 
z''vv7^    result  of  its  studies,  was  to  labor  to  repair  the 
eOgialigia     evils  from  which  we  suffer,  by  pointing  out  to 
Christians  tbdr  social  duties,  by  suggesting  to 
them  the  initiative  in  works  of  brotherhood 
and  relief,  and  by  acting  upon  public  opinion  and  the  estab- 
lished powers  to  bring  about  necessary  reforms. 

Many  general  assemblies  were  held — at  Nimes,  Lyons, 
Montbeliard  (Doubs),  Marseilles,  Havre,  and  Paris,  and  much 
thought  aroused.  Professor  Gide,  Pastor  Fallot,  and  Charles 
Secretan  were  active  in  it.  The  assodation  early  devdoped 
600  members.  Several  of  the  membeis  have  established  in 
tbdr  churches,  or  rather  in  thdr  communes,  institutions 
answering  to  its  aims,  a  bureau  of  information  and  employ- 
ment, a  moison  de  travail,  a  mutual  aid  sodety;  elsewhere  a 
sodety  for  the  aid  of  young  apprentices  of  both  sexes,  lodging- 
houses,  and  the  like  institutions.  The  Rtvitw  of  Practical 
ChrisHanity  became  the  official  organ  of  the  association. 

Bblciitm 

Belgium  has  distinguished  hersdf  in  the  literature  of  Chris- 
tian Socialism.  Colins,  bom  in  Belgium,  should  be  mentioned 
here,  tho  he  wrote  mainly  in  Paris,  and  devdoped  a  philosophy 
in  most  respects  anything  but  Christian,  since  he  believed, 
strange  to  say,  in  immortality,  but  not  in  God.  As  an 
ardent  land  nationalizer,  however,  and  with  a  idigious  spirit, 
altho  a  bizarre  theology,  he  sowed  seeds  which  have  sprung 
up  in  Belgian  Christian  Socialism.  Huet  (9.  v.)  was  an  out- 
and-out  Christian  Socialist.  His  "  Le  Regne  Social  du  Chria- 
tianisme,"  published  about  xS^o.isoneof  the  earliest  and  best 
statements  of  Christian  Socialism  in  any  language.  Professor 
de  la  Lavdeye  was  his  pupil,  and  says  of  this  book  that  it  has 
not  recdved  the  attention  it  deserves,  being  too  full  of  Chris- 
tianity for  most  Socialists  and  too  full  of  socialism  for  most 
Christians.  A  Roman  Catholic  of  the  school  of  Pascal  and 
Bossuet,  he  protested  to  the  last  against  ultramontanism, 
and  for  a  liberal  Catholidsm  and  a  spiritual  secularity. 
Professor  de  Laveleye,his  most  distinguished  scholar,  bdongs 
to  the  same  school.  Professor  of  political  economy  at  Li^ge, 
he  became  as  well  known  for  his  Cluistian  Socialism  as  for  his 
economic  and  sociolctgical  writings.  A  Catholic,  of  the 
extreme  liberal  type,  his  position  on  Christian  Socialism  may 
be  summed  up  in  the  passage  from  the  introduction  to  his 
"Contemporary  Socialism,"  where  he  says:  "  Every  Christian 
wbo  understands  and  earnestly  accepts  the  teachings  of  his 
Master  is  at  heart  a  Socialist;  and  every  Socialist,  whatever 
may  be  his  hatred  against  all  rdigion,  bnn  within  himself  an 
unconsdous  Christianity."  Pitn.  C.  Perin,  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  belongs  to  the  ultramontane 
school.  His  treatise  on  "Wealth  in  Christian  Sodety"  was 
published  in  186 1.  Later  he  published  a  work  on  the  "  Laws 
of  Christian  Sodety/'  which  was  prefaced  by  a  pontifical 
breve,  dated  187$.  In  1S79  he  published  a  work  on  "Chris- 
tian Socialism,"  to  which  was  added  an  address  he  ddivered 
at  the  opening  of  the  Congress  of  the  Directors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Workman's  Associations,  at  Chutres,  Aug.  9,  r878. 
Perin  founds  social  order  on  divine  authority,  but .  rusts  large- 
ly to  the  moral  rather  than  the  dogmatic  influence  of  the 
Church.  Industry,  he  bdieves,  should  be  organized,  both 
paternally  and  fraternally,  under  employers,  and  yet  with  a 
Christian  fraternal  spirit.  (For  further  details,  see  CoLiKs; 
Hubt:  Lavblbtb;  Pbrin.)  With  all  these  and  other  Chris- 
tian Socialist  writers  in  Belgium,  one  is  not  surprised  to  find 
much  fruit.  Indeed,  in  no  other  country  of  the  worid  has 
a  whole  national  church  been  so  penetrated  with  Christian 
Socialism,  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Hence,  many 
think,  its  deep  hold  on  the  people. 

As  early  as  1854,  a  Jesuit,  R.  P.  Van  Caloen,  organised 

in  a  Brussels  basement  a  few  working  men  into  an  association 

of  St.  Frands  Xavier.     Its  object  was  to  evangelize  working 

men  by  working  men,  but  it  early  developed 

social  activities,  including  economic  branches, 

OathoUo      cooperative  sodeties,  institutions  for  saving. 

w  ^    traae-unions    of  various    trades.     To-day  it 

moTameni    |„,j  j^^  sodeties,  some  70,000  adult  and  lo.ooe 

juvenile  members,  besides  thousands  of  women, 

connected  with  it  only  to  pray  for  its  success. 

In  1867  was  founded  the  Belgian  Catholic  Federation  (for 

working  men).     In  1869  it  published  an  organ,  Th*  Christian 

Economist^  and  later  a  popular  journal,   Th4  Worktr.     In 

i88>  the  first  named  was  dunged  to  the  CalMic  Economist. 

In  188S  was  ornnized  the  Belgian  Federation  of  Catholic 

Working  Men's  Sodeties,  which  in  iSgi  became  Th4  Dtmo- 

craHc  Ltagn*  (under  the  guide  of  the  Church),  and  has  hdd 

twenty-nine  congresses  in.  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.     Its 

um  is  declared  by  its  constitution  to  be  the  moral  and 

material  improvement  of  the  working  classes  and  the  padfica- 

tion  of  labor  and  of  capital.     Sodeties  may  be  affiliated  with 

It  composed  dther  of  employers  or  employees,  but  all  must 

accept  its  (dm,  and  recognize  the  indispensability  of  rdigion 

to  the  social  order.    The  league  has  300  sodeties  with  about 

90,000  members.    It  is  this  league  that  largdy  gives  (^tholi- 

dsm  its  political  power  in  Belgium. 
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These  societies  ue  lu^ely  under  the  lead  o(  the  parish 
pnests.  The  mtjvement  agitates  for  legal  reforms,  such  as 
laws  limiting  child  labor,  woman's  work,  providing  for  work- 
ing men's  insurance,  a  Sunday  rest,  etc.  It  has  established 
working  men's  hotels,  schools,  orphanages,  savings-banks, 
mutual  purchasing  soaeties.  Particularly  has  the  movement 
or^uused  coopentive  agricultural  societies,  as  one  of  its 
writers  says,  "for  the  salvation  of  agriculture,  the  first  of  all 
industries. 

The  movement  has  been  an  educated  and  instructed  move- 
ment. It  was  Roman  Catholic  Louvain  that  first  inaugurated 
a  course  in  social  studies  in  Belgium  in  i88s.  By  1891  this 
had  gimm  into  a  school  of  political  and  social  sciences. 
To-day  this  school  has  thirteen  professors,  with  some  forty 
students.  It  has  a  course  of  two  yean  and  a  half,  giants 
diplomas,  has  already  published  twenty-five  volumes  and 
nineteen  doctrinal  theses.  This  is  for  the  leaders  of  the  move- 
ment who  make  social  studies  their  specialty,  but  at  every 
theological  seminary  in  Belgium  departments  exist  for  the 
social  and  political  instruction  of  the  priests. 

A  Jesuit  writer,  A.  Vermeersch.  has  published  (1904)  the 
most  complete  work  on  Belgian  social  legislation  and  activi- 


Otbbk  Europian  Countriis 

In  other  European  countries  Christian  Socialism  has  had 
less  development.  In  the  Netherlands  both  Protestants  and 
Roman  Catholics  have  gone  largely  into  politics  and  have 
created  Church  parties  which  separately  or  by  combination 
have  till  recently  largely  ruled  the  country,  but  they  have 
been  in  the  mam  ultra-conservative.  Recently,  however, 
the  growth  of  radicalism  has  compelled  action  on  social 
lines. 

A  Catholic  Social  Union  (Katholicke  Sodale  Actie),  cover- 
ing the  whole  country,  has  been  formed,  its  central  office  in 
Leyden.  This  society  will  take  the  initiative  in  social  action, 
and  will  be  a  bureau  of  information. 

The  Calvinists  are  following  suit  in  a  society  in  connection 
with  the  "  Patr^monium,"  a  working  man's  society. 

In  Scandinavia  one  recalls  the  late  Bishop  of  Zedand  with 
his  book,  "Socialism  and  Christianity  as  a  nagment  of  Chris- 
tian Ethics."  There  has,  however,  been  little  or  no  organiza- 
tion on  Christian  Socialist  lines,  except  the  efforts  of  a  few 
I  and  others  for  temperance  and  other  particular  i«- 


paston  I 
tonns. 


In  Austria,  Christian  Socialism  was  first  advocated  by  a 
Protestant,  Rudolph  Meyer,  but  was  taken  up  by  Roman 
Catholics,  Prince  von  Leichtenstein.  Counts  Blome  and 
Knefsteen,  and  above  all  Baron  von  Vogelsang,  and  has 
grown  into  a  large  movement.  It  has,  however,  been  prin- 
cipally a  political  movement  to  increase  the  pohtical  power 
of  the  Church,  by  organising  working  men  as  in  Germany  into 
societies  under  toe  ^de  of  the  Church.  It  has  also  had  much 
to  do  with  anti-Semitism. 

In  Switxeriand  there  have  been  various  local  Protestant 
Christian  Social  societies  and  a  few  leaden  of  economic 
thought,  but  the  movement  has  developed  little  more  than 
some  chisritable  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  respectable  upper 
middle  class.  Swiss  Roman  Catholic  Christian  socialism  has 
been  more  radical,  and  some  of  the  priests  have  been  very 
active  cooperaton  in  the  labor  movement. 

In  Italy  there  has  been  nothing  that  can  be  called  Roman 
Catholic  Chtistian  Socialism,  except  for  a  few  utterances  like 
Rafaele  Mariano's  "  Christian  Catholicism  and  Culture,"  and 
Profcasor  Nitti's  notable  "  Catholic  Socialism."  Some  of  the 
evangelical  pastors  write  and  preach  on  Christian  Socialist 
lines. 

Trb  United  States 

Christian  Socialism  in  America  made  a  more 
recent  appearance.  This  is  due  undoubtedly 
mainly  to  economic  conditions,  in  part  to  the 
Amencan  idea  of  the  divorce  of  Church  and 
State,  which  has  meant  too  often  the  divorce  of 
sectilar  and  religious  life.  There  have  long 
been  those,  however,  in  America  who  have  in- 
dividually looked  this  way.  Manv  of  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  Brook  Farm  and  the  early  Fou- 
rier experiments  acted  on  motives  largely  those 
of  Christian  Socialism.  As  early  as  1849  Henry 
James,  Sr.,  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  Boston, 
argued  the  identity  of  Christianity  and  social- 
ism. In  1872  a  Christian  Labor  Union  was  or- 
fanized  in  Boston  under  the  lead  of  George  E. 
IcNeill,  Edward  H.  Rogers,  Hon.  T.  Wharton 
Collins    (of   New   Orleans),   the   Rev.   Jesse   H. 

Jones,  Henry  T.  Delano,  and  others.     'The  Rev. 
esse  H.  Jones  from  18^4-75  published  a  paper 
in  Boston  called  the  Equity, 


really  a  paper  of 


Christian  Socialism.  The  writings  of  Dr.  R. 
Heber  Newton,  of  Drs.  Lyman  Abbott  and 
Washington  Gladden,  of  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  are 
well  known.  Yet  there  were  no  Christian  So- 
cialists, so  called,  in  America  till  organization 
was  effected  in  Boston,  April  15,  1889,  largely 
under  the  lead  of  the  Rev.  W.  D.  P.  Bliss,  It 
was  called  the  Society  of  Christian  Socialists, 
and  adopted  the  following  principles: 

To  exalt  the  principle  that  all  rights  and  powen  are  gifts 
of  God,  not  for  the  receiver's  use  only,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
all:  to  magnify  the  oneness  of  the  human  family,  and  to  lift 
mankind  to  the  highest  plane  of  i>rivilege,  we  band  ourselves 
together  under  the  name  of  Christian  Socialists. 

I.  We  hold  that  God  is  the  source  and  guide  of  all  human 
progress,  and  we  believe  that  all  social,  political,  and  indus- 
trial relations  should  be  based  on  the  fatherhood  of  God  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  in  the  spirit  and  according  to  the 
teachings  of  lesus  Christ. 

II.  We  hold  that  the  present  commercial  and  industrial 
system  is  not  thus  based,  but  rests  rather  on  economic  in- 
dividualism, the  results  of  which  are: 

(i^  That  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth  and  the  mechan- 
ical inventions  of  man  are  made  to  accrue  disfiroportionately 
to  the  advantage  of  the  few  instead  of  the 
many.     (3)  That     prDduction      is      without 
Boeiaty      general  plan,  and  commereial    and  industrial 
of  ChrittlaB  <="***  *^  thereby  precipitated,     (j)  That  the 
-^„"t~  control  of  business  is  rapidly  concentrating  in 
ImMHSIUM    the  hands  of  a  dangerous  plutocracy,  and  the 
destinies  of  the  masses  of  wage-eamen  are 
becoming  increasingly  dependent  on  the  will 
and  resources  of  a  narrowing  number  of  wage-payen.     (4) 
That  thus  large  occasion  is  given  for  the  moral   evils  of 
mammonism,     recklessness,     overcrowding,     intemperance, 
prostitution,  crime. 

III.  We  hold  that  united  Christianity  must  protest  against 
a  system  so  based  and  productive  of  such  results,  and  must 
demand  a  reconstructed  social  order,  which,  adopting  some 
method  of  production  and  distribution  that  starts  from  or- 
ganised society  as  a  body  and  seeks  to  benefit  society  equi- 
tably in  every  one  of  its  members,  shall  be  based  on  the 
Christian  principle  that  "We  are  memben  one  of  another." 

IV.  While  recognizing  the  present  dangerous  tendency  of 
business  toward  combinations  and  trusts,  we  yet  believe  that 
the  economic  circumstances  which  call  them  into  being  will 
necessarily  result  in  the  development  of  such  a  social  order, 
which,  with  the  equally  necessary  development  of  individual 
character,  will  be  at  once  true  socialism  and  true  Christianity. 

V.  Our  objects,  therefore,  as  Christian  Socialists,  are: 

(i)  To  show  that  the  aim  of  socialism  is  embraced  in  the 
aim  of  Christianity.  (>)  To  awaken  memben  of  Christian 
churches  to  the  fact  that  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  lead 
directly  to  some  specific  form  or  forms  of  socialism:  that, 
therefore,  the  Church  has  a  definite  duty  upon  this  matter, 
andmust,  in  simple  obedience  to  Christ,  apply  itself  to  the 
realisation  of  the  social  principles  of  Christianity. 

VI.  We  invite  all  who  can  subscribe  to  this  declaiation  to 
active  cooperation  with  us,  and  we  urge  the  formation  of 
similar  fellowships  in  other  places  throughout  the  land. 

This  society  included  members  of  all  churches.  Its  presi- 
dent was  a  Baptist,  the  Rev.  O.  P.  Gifford,  and  among  its 
officen  Rev.  P.  W.  Sptague  (Episcopalian)  and  Mn.  Mary  A. 
Livermore  ^Universalist).  Branch  societies  were  also  started 
in  many  cities.  The  society  also  established,  in  1889,  a 
monthly  organ,  Tin  Dawn,  for  some  years  published  in  Boston 
by  Mr.  Bliss.  The  society,  however,  no  longer  exists.  Mr. 
Bliss  established  an  Episcopal  mission,  the  Church  of  the 
Carpenter,  in  Boston.  This  movement  as  an  organized  move- 
ment has  disappeared  but  the  seed  has  been  widely  sowed. 
Tk*  Dawn  in  1893  published  a  list  of  some  70a  clergymen 
more  or  less  actually  engaged  in  Christian  social  Kioim. 
To-day  there  are  many  more. 

In  the  Episcopal  Church  the  Christian  Social 
Union,  established  in  1891,  under  the  lead  of 
such  men  as  Bishop  Huntington,  Dr.  Holland, 
of  St.  Louis,  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  Mr.  Bliss  and  others, 
attained  considerable  following,  and  still  exists, 
tho  the  organization  as  an  organization  has  not 
grown.  The  more  radical  and  locally  more  ac- 
tive Church  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
the  Interests  of^  Labor  ("C.  A.  I.  L."),  organized 
in  New  York  in  1887,  has  had  more  permanent 
success.  The  undenominational  Brotherhood  of 
the  Kingdom,  established  in  1893,  bv  Dr.  Leighton 
Williams  and  others  largely  of  the  Baptist 
churches,  has  done,  and  still  does,  a  quiet  but 
good  work.     In  his  Christian  Socialist  days,  Dr. 
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George  Herron,  by  his  brilliant  books  and  burn- 
ing words,  stirred  up  much  thought  and  some  ' 
organization,  particularly  in  his  own  denom- 
ination. Congregational;  but  this,  so  far  as  or- 
fanization  goes,  was  largely  undone  by  Dr. 
lerron's  later  break  with  organized  Christianity. 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  tho  never  calling  himself  a 
Christian  Socialist,  has  done  very  much  for 
Christian  social  thought  through  the  country. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Gladden  and  sev- 
eral other  prominent  religious  leaders.  In  1906 
a  national  Christian  Socialist  Lea^e,  definitely 
committed  to  socialism,  was  organized  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  But  for  all  these  different  societies 
and  forces,  see  articles  under  the  respective 
names.  The  following  is  perhaps  a  correct  rep- 
resentation of  the  principles  and  actual  methods 
usually  advocated  by  avowed  and  radical  Chris- 
tian Socialists: 

Christian  Socialism  U  the  application  to  society  of  the  way 
of  Christ.  Christ  has  a  social  way,  and  only  in  this  way 
are  then  healing  and  wholeness  for  the  nations.  Cliristian 
Socialists  do  not  deny  the  necessity  of  individual  Christianity. 
Cliristian  Socialism  is  no  salvation  bjr  the  wholesale,  by 
machinery,  by  power  of  environment;  it  is  no  new  906^.  It 
is,  rather,  the  carrying  out  of  the  old  full  gospel,  which  is  to  all 
people.  It  holds  that  Christian  Socialism  follows  from  and 
IS  involved  in  personal  obedience  to  Cbiist.  It  is  Christian. 
Its  starting-point  is  the  Incarnation. 

But  this  being  so,  it  quickly  adds,  that  while  Christian 
Socialism  follows  from  persjnal  obedience  to  Christ,  it  w  not 
tnough  U>-day  to  saylkat  all  thai  is  rftdtd  is  for  Ih*  individual 
to  foUaw  Christ.  This,  wMU  ttut,  begs  the  question.  Wt 
nttd  lo  bt  told  vihat  it  nuans  to  follow  Christ.  Those  sentimen- 
tal Christians  who  say  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  for  in- 
dividuals to  obey  Christ  an  in  danger  of  saying,  "  Lord,  Lord," 
without  showing  what  the  Lord  would  have  us  do.  Christian 
Socialism  tries  to  voice  the  social  law  that  it  has  learned  from 
Christ. 

First,  it  dedans  that  all  men  an  the  children  of  God.     It 
follows  that  men  an  not  mtrtly  individuals;  they  an  bom 
united.     The  world  is  one.     Society  makes 
the  individual,  more  than  the  individtial  makes 
Chriltiaa    society.     Society   begins    in    God.     The  iirst 
>^ig>^l|.»     social  necessity  is  to  reco^ze  this.     We  an 
^V   ,   ,        to  develop  the  social  unity  we  derive  from 
°  RinelpUl    God.      Stand,  the  law  for  the  social  life  is 
nvealed  in  part  in  the  Old  Testament.     The 
Mosaic  revelation  founded  a  theocracy  on  earth. 
God  was  the  Universal  Father;  every  man  of  the  theocracy  a 
brother.    Property  in  land  was  not  absolute;  the  land  was  con- 
ceived as  belonging  to  God.     No  individual  could  own  it  in  fee 
simple.     He  could  only  use  it.     In  its  use  he  was  inalienably 
protected.     It  came  to  him  through  the  family  as  an  in- 
alienable inheritance.     If,  through  poverty  or  misfortune,  he 
temporarily  parted  with  it,  it  ntumed  to  him  in  the  year  of 
jubilee.     No  landless,  homeless  class  could,  therefore,  be  ptr- 
mantnUy  developed  among  the  Hebrews.     (See  Judaisu.) 

The  law  went  farther.  It  cared  especially  for  the  poor,  the 
opprest,  the  children,  the  fatheriess,  the  widow.  Usury  (or 
mterest :  all  scholars  Mree  that  the  two  words  originall  y  meant 
the  same  thing)  was  forbidden  between  members  of  the  theoo 
racy.  The  law  provided  for  every  one's  independence.  It 
not  only  providra  land  for  the  worker,  but  defended  him  in 
the  ownership  of  clothes,  tools,  etc.  (capital),  which  could  not 
ptrmantnUy  be  taken  from  him.  If  taken  as  a  pledge,  they 
must  be  returned  beton  night.  No  permanent  mortage 
indebtedness  was,  therefon,  possible  on  either  land  or  capital; 
that  is,  the  law  was  truly  socialistic  in  providing  in  the  name 
of  organized  society  for  both  land  and  capiul  for  every  family. 
And  this  was  not,  be  it  remembered,  a  law  of  mere  individual 
rishteousness.  In  ordtr  to  rtap  its  btnt^ts.  A*  family  had  to 
bilong  to  Ih*  ihtocracy.  The  Jew  could  take  interest  from  a 
foreigner:  the  foreigner  could  be  enslaved,  even  Idlled,  The 
law  was  essentially  national  and  institutional. 

Third,  this  law  is  to  be  fulfilled  in  Jtsus  Christ.  The  Hebrew 
law  did  not  work;  no  law  can  wtirk;  man  must  umrk  th*  law; 
hence  the  Christ,  conversion,  the  sacraments,  the  means  ox 
grace.  Jesus  Christ  came  to  enable  us  to  fulfil  the  law. 
What  the  law  could  not  do,  in  that  it  was  weak  through  the 
flesh,  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  fulfil.  In(Svidualism  forgets 
law;  tnstitutionalism  forgets  grace.  A  true  Christian  Social- 
ism fulfils  the  social  law  through  grace.  The  Old  Testament 
gives  the  world  its  social  track:  Jesus  Christ  gives  the  loco- 
motive power.  To  preach  as  Tolstoy  and  most  Protestants 
do,  the  latter  without  social  oraaniiation.  is  to  try  and  run  a 
locomotive  without  a  track.  Protestanism  has  run  the  world 
into  a  quagmire.  Jesus  Christ  is  the  locomotive  power 
drawing  the  world  along  the  social  track. 


FoHrtA,  a  social  law  must  be  fulfilled  soctolly.  Protestantism 
has  here  made  a  grievous  mistake.  But  to  malce  a  mistake 
here  is  to  misconceive  the  whole  Incarnation.  In  Christ, 
God  became  man  on  tarth.  He  took  all  humanity  into  Him- 
self. Christ  was  not  only  a  man,  but  uuc  man  m  all  that  i* 
in  man  or  possible  to  man;  man  in  art,  in  science,  in  letters,  in 
{wlitics,  in  society,  in  commerce,  in  industry.  In  the  In- 
carnation God  entered  into  all  life.  God's  laws  are  practioal. 
What  is  impractical  is  not  divine.  Individualism  oas  been 
found  impractical.  Men  have  tried  to  carry  out  the  Golden 
Rule  on  individual  lines,  and  they  have  failed.  We  do  not 
say  they  have  wholly  failed.  No  earnest  effort,  even  tho 
imstaken,  wholly  fails.  But,  {(enerally  speaking,  they  have 
failed.  Large  numbers  of  business  men  say  to^y  that  the 
I  Golden  Rule  cannot  be  applied  to  business.  They  are  right 
on  the  present  system  dF  business,  because  the  system  is 
wrong.  You 'cannot  serve  God  and  Mammon."  Pathetic, 
noble  but  impractical  an  the  desperate  eflForts  of  Christian 
men  and  women  to  do  good  and  be  Christ-like  in  modem  busi- 
ness. It  is  a  hopeless  task.  Cod's  way  demands  a  social 
basis. 

Fifth,  Christian  Socialism  would  fulfil  the  social  law  by 
striving  to  build  up  a  socialism  based  on  Christ. 

It  would  aid  the  eight-hour  movement.  It  would  reduce 
the  hours  of  labor  in  factory  and  in  shop,  that  men  may  have 
lon^  hours  of  labor  in  the  home,  the  libnuy,  and  the  chureb. 
Christian  Socialism  would  favor  dirtet  Utitiation,  through  the 
initiative,  the  referendum,  and  proportional  representation, 
purging  our  politics  of  corruption,  breaking  down  the  machine, 
and  teaching  the  people  self-government.  It  would  emanci- 
pate woman  as  well  as  man.  It  does  not  believe  in  a  democ- 
racy of  half  the  people.  It  would  develop  a  true  municipal- 
ism,  as  is  being  done  in  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  London,  Bnlin, 
and  other  cities.  Glasgow,  by  spending  (7,000,000  in  tearing 
down  and  rebuildinfl[  the  worst  tenements,  and  by  municipally 
deanng  courts  and  passages;  by  providing 
munidpal  baths,  wash-houses,  etc.,  has  r^ 

JiMtglirM    doced  her  death-rate  from  54  to  99  per  1,000. 

v._._.>      This  Christian  Socialism  considers  practical 

f  STorea  Christianity.  It  would  have  the  dty  employ 
the  unemployed,  in  ways  not  to  compete  with 
present  labor.  Says  Turgot,  whom  Matthew 
Arnold  calls  "the  wisest  statesman  France  ever  had":  "God 
when  he  made  man  with  wants  and  rendered  labor  an  in- 
dispeiisable  resource,  made  the  right  of  work  the  property  of 
evoy  individual:  and  this  property  is  the  first,  the  most  sacred, 
and  the  most  imprescriptible  of  all  kinds  of  property."  It 
would  have  dties  obtain  the  funds  for  doing  this  by  conduct- 
ing gas  works,  surface  railroads,  etc.,  for  a  profit  for  the  dty, 
instead  of  having  them  owned  by  rich  capitalists  favored  by 
dty  franchises. 

Christian  Socialists  would  have  the  nations  own  and  mana^ 
railroads,  the  telegraph,  expressage,  etc.  In  every  way  it 
would  replace  competition  by  fraternal  combination,  and  it 
would  press  toward  reform  in  all  these  ways.  It  is  not  one 
reform.  It  is  many  reforms  on  out  princifile.  Perhaps  most 
important  of  all  is  land  reform.  Christian  Socialism  would 
revert  to  the  Bible  prindple,  that  God  is  the  owner  <^  all  the 
earth,  and  men  only  entitled  to  its  use.  It  would,  therefore, 
favor  the  reclaiming  of  the  land  for  the  use  of  all  the  people, 
by  taxing  land  values  on  a  graduated  scale,  and  increasingly 
every  few  years,  till  finally  the  whole  value  of  the  natural 
resources  of  the  earth  be  taken  for  the  people,  and  not  for  the 
favored  few.  Christian  Socialism  would  not  go  out  <^  the 
worid  to  save  the  world.  It  would  be  in  it,  tho  not  of  it. 
Gradually  it  would  influence  dties  and  state*  and  nation*. 

Repbrbncbs:  (a)  Historical:  Owen  and  the  Christian  Social- 
ists, by  Prof.  E.  R.  A.  Seligman,  in  the  Political  Science 
Quarterly  (June.  1886):  Christian  Socialism,  by  Rev.  M. 
Kaufmann  (London.  1888):  The  Socialism  of  To-day,  by 
De  Laveleye  (Eng.  trans.,  London):  The  Church  in  Ger- 
many  and  the  Social  Question,  by  J.  G.  Brooks,  in  The 
New  World  (Dec..  1893):  The  Social  Movement  in  French 
Protestantism,  in  The  New  World  (June,  1893);  Stegmann 
and  Hugo's  Handbuch  des  Socialtsmus,  art.  Christlicher 
Socialistnus ^  Catholic  Socialism,  by  F.  S.  Nitti  (London, 
Sonnenschein,  1895).  (6)  Statement  of  Principles:  Chris^ 
tian  Socialism,  a  tract  by  F.  D.  Maurice  (1849  ;  republished 
by  the  (Eng.)  Christian  Sodal  Union):  Social  Aspects  of 
Christianity,  by  B.  F.  Wcstcott,  the  Bishop  of  Durham 
(London,  1887);  The  Incarnation  and  Common  Life,  by  the 
same  (London.  189^):  The  World  the  Subject  of  Redemption, 
Canon  Fremantle  (1895);  Christian  Socialism,  a  tract  by 
Stewart  D.  Headlam  (London  Fabian  Society);  Christian 
Socialism — What  and  Why.  by  Rev.  P.  W.  Spiague  (New 
York,  1891);  Socialism  and  Spiritual  Progress,  a  tract  by 
Miss  Vida  D.  Scuddcr  (Boston.  1891);  Social  Aspects  of 
Christianity.  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely  (1899):  The  New  Redemption 
and  the  Christian  Society,  hy  Rcv.Ci.  D.  Herron  (New  York, 
1893  and  1894):  What  Christian  Socialism  Is  and  The  Social 
Faith  of  the  Cfatholie  Church,  tracts  by  Rev.  W.  D.  P.  Blis* 
(Boston,  1894);  Christian  Socialism  tn  England,  by  Arthur 


of  God,  Richard  lleath  (1904).  (See  also  CaaiST  and 
Social  Rxroau:  Christianity  and  Social  Rsroui;  Tbs 
Church  and  Social  RaroRM.) 
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THE   ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SOCIAL  REFORM 


Chriatian  SockUtm 
Chriatianity 


CHSISTIAH  SOCIAL  UmOIT,  THE  (AMER- 
ICAH);  Organization  founded  in  New  York, 
April  3. 189 1 ,  on  the  basis  of  the  English  Christian 
Social  Union.  Its  first  president  was  the  Rt.  Rev. 
P.  D.  Huntington,  Bishop  of  Central  New  York; 
its  first  secretary,  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely;  and  its  travel- 
ing secretary  and  lecturer,  the  Rev.  W.  D.  P. 
Bltss.  For  its  principles,  see  Christian  Social 
Union  (English).  It  has  found  considerable 
response  among  clergymen  and  others,  and  has 
issued  numerous  tracts.  Its  president  is  Dr. 
Clinton  R.  Woodruff;  its  secretary,  the  Rev. 
A.  J.  Arkin,  3113  Richmond  Street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

CHRISTIAH  SOCIAL  DKIOIT.  THE  (BR6- 
LISH) :  An  organization  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land, fotmded  in  1889  for  the  study  and  advocacy 
of  Christian  social  principles. 

The  first  regularly  constituted  branch  was  or- 
ganized at  Ouord,  Nov.  16,  1880.  The  London 
branch  began  in  1890.  The  Oxford  branch  has 
been  mainly  engaged  in  the  systematic  study  of 
economic  facts;  the  London  branch  has  been  more 
active  in  holding  public  meetings,  organizing 
courses  of  sermons,  and  i-ssuing  addresses  on  defi- 
nite political,  social,  and  industrial  problems. 

The  principles  of  the  union  declare  it  to  consist 
of  Churchmen  who  have  the  following  objects  at 
heart: 

(i)  To  cUim  for  the  Christian  law  the  ultimate  anthotity 
tonile  lociAl  practiae. 

(>)  To  study  in  common  how  to  ap^ly  the  moral  truths  and 
principles  of  Christianity  to  the  social  and  economic  diffi- 
culties of  the  present  time. 

(j)  To  present  Christ  in  practical  life  as  the  living  Master 
ana  King,  the  enemy  of  wrong  and  selfishness,  the  power  of 
fi^teousneas  and  love. 

Members  are  expected  to  pray  for  the  well-being  of  the 
onion  at  Holy  Communion,  more  particularly  on  or  about  the 
fdlowing  days:  The  Feast  of  the  Epiphany,  the  Feast  of  the 
Ascension;  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  and  all  Angels. 

The  president  of  the  tmion  is  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  who  has  succeeded  the  late  Bishop  of 
Durham,  Dr.  Westcott,  who  was  the  first  presi- 
dent. The  largest  branches  are  at  Oxford  and  in 
London;  there  are  also  branches  at  Cambridge 
Leicester,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, and  some  thirty  other  centers.  Canon 
Scott  Holland,  Professor  Sanday,  Professor  Stan- 
ton, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop 
of  Liverpool,  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the 
Bishop  of  Chester  are  prominent  members.  The 
Rev.  John  Carter,  of  Pusey  Hotise,  is  the  honor- 
ary secretary.  Canon  Scott  Holland  is  chairman 
of  the  executive  conunittee  of  the  London  branch, 
and  the  Rev.  Percy  Dearmer  (loi  Adelaide  Road, 
London,  N.  W.),  is  secretary.  The  union  has  up- 
ward of  c, 000  members  in  sixty  branches,  and  is 
very  inmiential  in  Church  of  England  thought 
and  activities.  It  has  affiliated  societies  in  Aus- 
tralia, New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States.  It 
has  two  organs;  The  Economic  /?««««;,  published 
at  Oxford;  and  Tkt  Commonwealth,  published  in 
London  (3  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.  C.). 

The  spirit  of  the  union  may  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing quotations  from  a  tract,  "The  Gtotmd  of 
Onr  Appeal,"  by  Canon  Scott  Holland: 

(i)  We  start  tram  the  conviction  which  has  been  for  so 
long  stamped  on  every  heart  that  feels  or  brain  that  thinks 
that  the  tsDS  Is  oome  to  vote  urgency  for  the  social  question. 
W«  believa  that  political  problems  are  rapidly  giving  place 
to  the  indoMrial  problem,  which  is  proving  itself  more  and 
man  to  be  the  question  of  the  hour.  .  .  . 

(1)  We  are  ol  those  who  are  convinced  that  the  ultimate 


solution  of  this  sodal  question  is  bound  to  be  discovered  in 
the  person  and  life  of  Christ.  He  is  "the  Man";  and  He  must 
be  the  solution  of  all  human  problems.  That  is  our  primal 
ei«ed.  .  .  . 

It  is  true  that  this  relationship  of  His  to  the  social  life  of  men 
b  less  obvious  and  direct  than  His  relationship  to  their  sorrows 
or  their  sins  as  the  Redeemer.  For  the  victory  which  gained 
Him  this  living  lordship  over  all  that  man  is  was  won  by  Him 
not  in  the  social,  or  economic,  or  political,  but  in  the  spiritual 
sphere.  He  redeemed  men's  souls  from  sin.  That  was  His 
primary  task;  .  .  .  but  its  significance  is  bound  to  tell  on 
every  level  of  existence  down  to  which  the  influence  of  the 
victorious  spirit  reaches.  The  whole  of  human  nature  is  to  be 
brought  within  the  sway  of  the  "  New  Man.' '  And  human 
nature  is  corporate;  "man  is  a  social  animal."  The  natural 
bonds  which  hold  together  men  into  societies  and  races  must, 
of  necessity,  receive  the  new  inflowing  force  which  cories  to 
them  out  m  the  supremacy  of  Him.  who  gathers  all  men  ujto 
Himself. 

(3)  But  this  application  of  the  redemptive  force  of  Christ  to 
actual  society  can  be  no  very  simple  matter.  The  problems 
raised  by  human  society  are  manifold,  intricate,  and  immense; 
and  however  firm  our  conviction  may  be  that  Christ  is  Himself 
their  one  and  only  solution,  yet  the  solution  of  a  difficult 
problem  must,  of  necessity,  be  itself  difficult;  and  if  the  per- 
plexities have  been  themselves  a  matter  c^  long  and  graaual 
growth,  then  their  undoing,  also,  will  be  slow  and  gradual. 

These  are  the  questions;  and  they  can  only  be  answered  by 
those  who  have  got  long  past  the  merely  sentimental  assertion 
thatChrist  isalfinall,  and  have  set  themselves  to  the  solid 
task  of  discovering  what  that  solemn  truth  really  and  pre- 
cisely means,  and  have  worked  it  down  into  tlw  concrete  facte, 
and  nave  surveyed  and  estimated  the  full  need  of  the  circum- 
stances, and  striven  to  make  clear  to  themselves  what  is 
the  first  step,  and  what  the  second,  and  the  third,  if  that 
great  royalty  of  Christ  is,  in  very  deed,  ever  to  be  made  good 
here  on  earth,  amid  men  as  they  are,  and  after  a  history  such 
as  they  have  hitherto  had. 

We  cannot  all  of  us  undertake  such  a  study  as  this  involves; 
we  have  not  the  leisure  or  the  bi«ins.  But  that  is  just  why 
we  should  an  take  some  direct  measures  for  keeping  in  touch 
with  those  who  have  the  faculties  and  the  opportunities  that 
we  lack.  Some  servants  of  the  Church  there  must  be  who  will 
give  themselves  serioudy  to  the  training  that  such  a  task  in- 
volves. ,  .  .  They  win  arrive  at  the  discussion  possest  by 
two  deep  convictions:  Fint,  that  the  present  rituation  is  in- 
tolerable; and,  secondly,  that  iU  solution  must  be  found  in 
the  unfaltering  assertion  of  moral  as  supreiAe  over  mtchanicat 
laws.  ...  It  is  to  collect  together  such  men  as  this,  it  is  to 
foate*  and  to  enlarge  such  a  spirit,  that  the  Christian  Social 
Union  exisU. 

CHRISTIAir  SOCIALIST  FELLOWSHIP,  THE: 

Organized  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  June  18,  1906.  Ob- 
jects: To  permeate  churches,  denominations,  and 
other  religious  institutions  with  the  social  message 
of  Jesus;  to  show  that  socialism  is  the  necessary 
economic  expression  of  the  Christian  life;  to  end 
the  class  struggle  by  establishing  industrial  de- 
mocracy, and  to  hasten  the  reign  of  iustice  and 
brotherhood  upon  earth."  Membership  is  open 
to  all  who  agree  to  the  objects  of  the  fellowship. 
Organ,  The  Christian  Soctalist.  Secretary,  E.  J. 
Ward,  5406  Drexel  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

CHRISTIAH  SOCIALISTS,  THE  SOCIETY  OF: 

A  society  organized  in  Boston,  U,  S.  A.,  in  1889, 
but  tho  not  disbanded,  not  now  in  active  exist- 
ence.    (See  Christian  Socialism.) 

CHRISnAiriTY  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM:  This 
article  is  concerned  neither  with  the  teachings  of 
Christ,  nor  with  the  activities  of  the  Church,  but 
solely  with  the  effect  of  Christianity  on  social 
problems,  and  with  the  principles  of  a  Christian 
sociology.  The  subject  is  considered  under  two 
heads:   (i)  History,  and  (a)  Christian  Sociology. 

L — History 

The  first  effect  of  Christianity  upon  society  was  to  intro- 
duce a  new  s^^rit  of  brotherhood,  of  equality,  and  of  human- 
ity to  the  suffering  and  the  lowly  (see  Christian  Coiiiiuhism). 
Oiitside  of  Judea,  at  least,  it  seems  probable  that  up  to  the 
third  century  Christianity  spread  largely  among  the  vast  slave 
and  despised  population  of  the  empire,  perhaps  mainly  among 
the  trade  sodalitits  or  colUtts  or  brotherhoods  with  which  Mr. 
C.  Osbom  Ward  shows  the  empire  to  have  been  honeycombed 
(see  Gilds).    Spreading  mainly  among  these,  the  enslaved 
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imther  than  the  maaten,  it  is  evident  that  Christianity  could 
not  at  once  overthrow  filavery;  but  it  did  what  it  co\ild  to 
elevate  the  position  of  the  slave.  It  hade  him  submit,  in  the 
spirit  of  Chnstian  love,  to  his  master,  and  yet  it  treated  him 
as  an  equal  and  a  brother.  It  inculcated  a  spirit  and  praetist 
of  brotherly  love.  "  How  those  Christians  love  one  another! " 
is  the  sugsestive  exclamation  concerning  life  in  the  primitive 
Church.  For  a  beautiful  tho  ima^native  picture  of  the  life  of 
the  early  Church,  see  Koun's  "  Anus  the  Libyan." 

Coming  to  more  authoritative  and  established  facts,  we  can 
see  the  evidence  of  the  social  effect  of  Christianity  by  com* 
paring  legislation  before  and  after  its  influence  began. 

Rome,  like  all  early  civilisations,  gave  almost  unlimited 

power  to  the  father.     He  could  and  often  did  chastise  or  even 

sla^  an  adult  son.     He  could  take  his  property,  assign  him  a 

wite,  divorce  him  when  married,  transfer  him  to  another 

family  by  adoption.    See  Vol.  Max.,  v..  8; 

—V    —      ,,     Liv..  vii.,  7;  PltU.  (P.  Gr.  ft  Rom.).    Over  tho 

TU  runlly  daughter  he  had  still  further  power.  Under 
the  Christian  emperors,  whatever  their  per- 
sonal character,  this  was  abridged.  Con* 
stantine  punished  a  parricide,  and  Justinian  went  much  fur* 
ther.  The  father  could  now  only  inherit  from  a  son  to  a  less 
degree  than  the  son's  minor  children.  Under  Justinian  the  son 
had  full  control  over  all  his  acquisitions.  He  could  not 
be  killed,  exposed,  bought,  sold,  or  imprisoned,  save  by  de- 
cree of  the  courts.  Under  old  Rome,  inheritance  was  not 
by  blood,  but  by  power.  Relationship  was  limited  to  de- 
scendants by  males,  tho  a  daughter  inherited  equally  with  a 
son.  But  neither  an  "emancipated"  son  nor  a  married 
daughter  who  had  "left  the  family"  inherited.  They  were 
cognaUs,  not  agnates.  Under  the  Christian  emperors  this 
distinction  disappears.  Under  the  old  Roman  law  the  woman 
was  almost  wholly  under  the  tutelage  of  her  male  relations. 
A  court  of  her  relatives  could  try  her.  Her  husband  had 
power  of  life  and  death  over  her,  and  power  over  her  prop- 
erty. To  the  three  ancient  forms  of  Roman  marriage,  the 
eonfarreatio,  or  religious,  the  coemptio,  or  civil,  and  the  Mius, 
or  without  ceremony,  there  was  gradualljr  added  "free  mar- 
riage" in  the  interest  of  the  woman,  which  was  recognised 
bylaw,  but  did  not  make  the  wife  of  the  husband's  "family," 
leaving  her  her  own  property,  her  own  gods,  and  her  old 
family  relation. 

Under  the  Christian  emperors  this  was  changed.  "  Tutel- 
age of  women  must  be  done  away  with,"  says  Justinian  in  his 
"Institutes."  The  absolute  power  of  the  husband  ceased. 
If  unjustly  divorced,  she  received  full  paternal  power  (C. 
Tkeol..  v..  4,  s).  ^  »~         V 

Under  Rome,  divorce  had  become  frequent  to  the  utmost. 
Juvenal  declares  that  "no  crime  or  deed  of  lust  was  wanting  to 
the  age"  ("Sai.."  vi..  jij).  Modesty  was  held  to  be  a  pre- 
sumption of  ugliness  (,Plut.  Vet.  P.  Aem).  In 
the  year  19  a.d.  the  Roman  senate  had  to  pass 

KHTiag*     a  law  that  no  woman  of  a  certain  rank  could 


make  her  person  venal.     (,Tac.  Ann.,  »,  83). 

In  330-331   A.D..  however,  a  wife  might  be 

divcM^d  from  her  husband  only  when  he  was  a  murderer,  a 


magician,  or  a  violator  of  tombs.  The  husband  could  be 
divorced  when  the  wife  was  an  adulteress  or  given  to  evil 
practises.  If  the  wife's  innocence  was  proved,  she  had  right 
again  to  all  the  property  of  her  husband,  and  even  the  dos  of 
the  second  wife.  A  married  man  was  prohibited  (340  a.d  ) 
from  having  a  concubine,  and  finally  adultery  was  punished 
by  death.  Justinian's  code,  however,  extended  the  causes  of 
divorce.  Jerome  confesses  that  "some  were  the  laws  of  the 
Cfcsars,  and  some  of  Christ."  A  stoical  jurist.  Paul,  writes  in 
the  third  century:  "  Women  in  every  kind  of  affairs  and  obli- 
gations, whether  in  behalf  of  men  or  women,  are  prohibited 
from  having  any  concern"  {Paul  Sent.,  ii.,  xii.).  Justin- 
ian says  that  nothing  in  human  atlairs  is  so  much  to  be 
venerated  as  marriage.  "We  enact  then  that  all  persons,  so 
far  as  they  can,  shall  preserve  chastity,  which  alone  is  able  to 
present  the  souls  of  men  with  confidence  before  God  "  (.Nov., 
lii.,  I,  14). 

In  ancient  Rome  and  Greece,  unnatural  vices  became  the 
rule  even  among  the  learned  (confer  Lucian,  Apuleius,  Arbi- 
ter. Atheiueus,  Plato's  Symposium).  "The  plain  woitls  of  St. 
Paid  are  well  known.  The  Theodosian  code,  which  codified 
the  legislation  of  Constantine,  ordered  the  most  intense  pun- 
ishments to  be  inflicted  on  those  guilty  of  such  crimes.  He 
says:   "  Taught  by  tho  Holy  Scriptures,  we  know  what  a  just 

Punishment  God  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom"  (Cod. 
htod.,  ix.,  tit.  7). 

Slavery  was  probably  never  worse  than  just  before  the  ad- 
vent of  Christianity.     Stoicism  mildly  denounced,  but  did 
not  alleviate  it.     Cato  approved  of  selling  a 
^^       sick  slave  (D»r«>u>«.,  II.).     Six  hundred  slaves 
BiavSIJ       were    put  to  death  because    one   had    slain 
their  master,  and  Cassius  defended  the  act, 
which  the  law  requited  (Tac.  Ann.,  xii ,  lib. 
41).     Similar  inhumanities    are  well  known.      Slaves  were 
fed  to  fish  and  put  to  death  for  amusement.    Under  Chris- 
tianity the  Lord's  day  became  a  day  appropriate  to  eman- 
cipation (Cod.  Theod.,  1.  1).     The  setting  free  of  slaves  be- 
came common.     In  313  a.d.  the  poisoning  or  branding  of 
a  slave  was  declared  by  law  to  be  homicide.     In  314  litxrty 
was  a  right  which  coul  1  not  be  taken  away.     By  316  eman- 
cipation in  the  church  before  witnesses  was  emancipation  be- 
fore the  law.     lAter  a  few  words  from  a  priest  could  emanci- 


pata.  Under  Justinian  those  who  served  in  the  army  or 
entered  a  monastery,  with  the  consent  of  their  masters,  be- 
came free.  Slavery  was  supprest  by  penalty.  If,  at  the 
death  of  the  master,  the  hat  was  directed  to  free  one  slave,  all 
became  free.  The  marriage  of  the  master  with  the  bond- 
woman freed  and  legitimatized  all  the  children,  and  even  with- 
out marriage,  if  the  woman  held  the  position  of  a  wife,  she  be- 
came free  with  her  children.  The  violation  of  a  slave  woman 
was  made  an  equal  offense  with  crime  committed  upon  a  free 
woman,  and  punishable  by  death.  The  movable  property  of 
slaves  became  their  own,  and  with  it  they  often  purchased 
their  liberty.  The  code  declared  its  purpose  "to  have  the 
republic  frequented  by  freemen  rather  than  liberated  i^ves." 
These  were  out  the  principal  enactments.  Under  Leo  (717) 
all  slaves  on  imperial  domains  were  allowed  to  do  with  their 
property  as  they  chose.  If  property  reverted  to  the  State 
^67),  the  slaves  became  free.  In  the  ninth  century  St. 
Theodore  of  Studium  (Constantinople)  commanded  "Thou 
Shalt  possess  no  slave,  neither  for  domestic  service  nor  for  the 
labor  of  the  fields,  for  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God" 
(Wallon's  "  Hist,  de  I'Eaclavage,"  v.  iii.,  p.  484).  Slavery 
had  disappeared  in  Europe  when  the  Reformation  came. 

The  gladiatorial  games  of  Roma  are  w«^  known.  The 
Stoics  objected  to  them,  but  it  did  no  good.  Caesar  had  310 
pairs  of  gladiators  at  once  in  the  arena.  Trajan  surpassedall 
in  forcing  xo.ooo  prisoners  and  gladiators  to  contend  for  life 
in  a  carnage  lasting  113  days.  Constantine,  in  the  very  year 
before  he  accepted  Christianity,  exposed  a  vast  number  of 
prisoners  to  wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheater.  The  early 
Christians  protested  against  all  this.  In  323  a.d.  Constantine 
I>asaed  the  law,  "Bloody  spectacles  in  our  present  state  of 
civil  tranquillity  and  doinestic  peace  do  not  please  us,  where- 
fore we  order  that  all  dadiators  be  prohibited  from  carrying 
on  their  profession"  (Cod.  Theod.,\xv.  tit.  11,  1.  i).  "Their 
final  abolition  by  the  leafnng  into  the  arena  of  the  monk  Tele- 
machus  (404)  is  well  known. 

Under  old  Rome  public  spectacles  were  licentious  as  well  as 
bloody.  Nude  women  were  made  to  bathe  before  the  specta- 
tors. The  actresses  were  prostitutes  and  the  plays  obscene. 
The  Christians  denounced  these,  as  they  did  the  ^diatorial 
shows.  By  343  no  Christian  wotnan.  bond  or  free,  could  be 
forced  to  serve  as  a  prostitute  on  the  stage.  Exhibitions 
were  forbidden  on  Sundays  and  saints'  days.  By  439  a  law 
of  Theodosius  forbade  the  profession  of  the  leno,  or  procurer. 
Under  Justinian  no  woman  could  be  retained  by  force  on  the 
stage.  Under  Theodosius  it  was  forbidden  to  sell  or  train 
women  for  social  entertainments.  A  slave  mutilated  became 
free.  Often  when  examined  a  slave  would  answer,  "  I  am 
not  a  slave;  I  am  a  Christian:  Christ  has  freed  me." 

Under  ancient  Rome,  the  exposure  and  frightful  mutilation 

of  children,  and  especially  of  female  children,  were  frequent. 

Even    Seneca   approved   of   exposing    weak 

infants.      Exposed  children  were  often  taken 

Hrnnanity  to  be  prostitutes.  The  Christian  fathers  were 
full  of  denunciation  of  the  custom.  Con- 
stantine (31s)  forbade  the  practise,  and  had 
his  revenue  and  treasure  used  to  xescue  any  who  were  ex- 
posed. The  Council  of  Nice  ordered  the  foundation  of  hospi- 
tals in  the  principal  towns.  Houses  of  mercy  for  children 
were  founded  by  Justinian.  A  marble  vessel  was  provided 
for  exposed  children  at  the  door  of  each  church,  and  nurses 
were  employed  for  them. 

Under  Constantine  began  the  first  prison  reform,  and  with 
the  Christians,  the  first  active  condemnation  of  war  and  the 
adoption  of  arbitration.  Many  of  the  Christians  refused  to 
fight  or  to  go  to  law.  Tertullian  called  Christians  "  priests  of 
peace."  The  first  hospital  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  Rome 
at  the  end  of  the  first  century.  Pulchetia,  sister  of  Theodo- 
sius the  Younger,  built  and  endowed  several  at  Constanti- 
nople. 

Thb  Hidolb  Ages 

It  is  often  claimed  that  the  elevation  of  woman  under  the 
Christian  emperors  could  not  have  been  due  to  Christianity, 
because  the  same  elevation  was  found  in  unchristian  Gcrmamc 
tnbes.  But  the  same  elevation  was  not  found.  The  woman 
occupied  a  higherposition  than  under  ancient  Rome,  but  not 
so  high  as  under  Christian  Rome,  and  when  (Christianity  con- 
quered these  tribes  her  position  was  very  much  bettered.  It 
is  true,  according  to  Tacitus,  that  woman  amonR  these  tribes 
was  the  companion  of  her  husband,  and  often  the  honored 
prophetess;  a  high  ideal  was  maintained  of  female  purity;  and 
the  debauchery  of  Rome  was  unknown;  nevertheless  the  wife 
was  under  the  absolute  authority  of  her  husband,  and  could  be 
bought,  beaten,  or  killed.  The  wife  was  usually  bought, 
being  rated  at  so  manv  pieces  of  silver.  The  offender  was  re- 
quired by  law  simply  to  pay  the  husband  for  the  adultery  of 
his  wile,  and  to  furnish  a  new  wite  (Leg.  MOul.,  31). 

Christianity  immediately  .strove  to  increase  the  sanctity  of 

marriage.     The  law  of  Ethelred  is  striking:    "And  we  direct 

very  earnestly  that  every  Christian  man    carefully  avoid 

unlawful   concubinage   and   rightly    observe 

Christian  law;  and  let  it  never  be  that  a  Chris- 

■anug*     tian  man  marry  within  the  fourth  degree,  nor 

have  more  wives  than  one  as  long  as  she  may 

live,  whoever  wtll  rightly  observe  God's  law 

and  secure  his  soul  from  the  burnings  of  hell"  (Lex.  /ClM., 

V.  II„  vi.,  II.),    Tb«  Pepin  and  Cbarlemagns  capitulariei 
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•n  equally  ttrong  on  the  indisadlttbiHty  of  the  marriage  tie, 
•ave  for  the  cause  of  fornication.  The  Chuicb  strove  like- 
wise to  root  out  the  old  venal  character  of  martiage.  The 
Council  of  Treves  (iia?)  forbade  the  relations  of  the  bride 
from  taking  money  under  any  pretense  for  giving  the  woman 
in  maiiiage.  The  riss  is  now  well-nigh  the  only  relic  of  the 
ancient  twd  or  pledge  that  the  man  wotald  fulfil  his  part  of  the 
money  contract.     France  was  the  iint  to  abolish  tutelage. 

A  greater  effect  of  Christianity  on  the  Germanic  tribes  was 
in  the  mitiption  and  finally  the  suppression  of  personal  feuds. 
In  barbaric  society  individual  injury  was  revenged  on  the 
person  of  the  enemy,  and  the  injured,  being  a  member  of  a 
family  or  association,  was  protected  by  the  association,  and 
his  wrongs  regarded  as  wrongs  done  to  the  family.  Hence 
■roae  feuds  Qaida).  In  the  Teutonic  tribes  an  elaborate 
system  of  fines,  or  amends,  was  arranged.  Christianity  agi- 
tated the  subject.  Kin^  Alfred,  in  tne  introduction  of  his 
laws,  speaks  of  the  ordaining  of  6o(,  or  money  fines,  to  rfr* 
press  feuds  by  the  legUative  assemblies  of  Bngland  as  a 
special  effort  of  the  Christian  faith.  All  Sundays  and  relig- 
ious days  became  sacred  from  feuds.  In  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  a  confessor  at  shrove-tide  would  refuse  abso- 
lution to  a  man  at  feud  who  would  not  make  peace.  Prom  a 
Russian  code  of  988  a.d.,  we  leam  that  "King  Wladimir 
lived  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  murders  waxed  greatly.  Then 
spake  the  bishops  to  Wladimir: '  Murders  wax  greatly.  Why 
dinat  thou  not  punish?'  He  answered:  'I  feared  injustice.* 
But  they  replied :  '  Thou  hast  been  set  by  God  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked  and  for  grace  to  the  good.  It  becometh 
thee  to  punish  the  murderen,  but  only  after  much  searching 
out.'  'Then  Wladimir  rejected  tMrgtId  (fine),  and  punished 
the  murderers. 

Prom  feuds  arose  private  wan.  A  nobleman  once  declared 
war  against  the  city  of  Frankfort  because  a  lady  residing 
there  had  promised  a  dance  with  his  cousin^  and  had  danced 
with  another.  The  city  was  obliged  to  satisfy  his  wounded 
honor.  The  Maigiave  of  Brandenbuig  boasted  that  he  had 
burned  170  villages.  A  Church  councu  held  near  Soissons  in 
909  A.D.,  declared  "that  the  monasteries  were  burned  or  de- 
stroyed, the  fields  reduced  to  solitude,  so  that  we  can  truly 
say  that  the  sword  has  pierced  to  the  very  soul."  Wherever 
feudalism  went  there  was  private  war.  Consequently  the 
clergy  preached  "the  Peace  of  God.'  In 
Prance,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries, 
u  Tha  Paaaa  there  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  peace  "re- 
.•11.^11  vival,"almost"acrusadeofpeace.'  Whoever 
"  '••*  broke  the  "  Peace  of  God" lost  bis  property, 
and  was  driven  from  among  men.  The  peace 
lasted  from  Thursday  evening  to  Monday 
mcnung,  and  included  Christian  feasts  and  other  festivids. 
Many  religious  fraternities  to  reconcile  enemies  were  formed 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  A  meeting  of  clergy  at  Charons  (989A.D.) 
anathematised  iS  who  should  plunder  tne  poor  and  the  clergy. 
The  Council  of  Paitieis.  1004  a.d.,  worked  for  the  same  end. 
By  the  Council  of  Limoges  (1031)  all  disputes  were  to  be 
brought  before  the  bishop  and  his  chapter.  The  popes  made 
public  prodamations  of  peace.  Almost  all  the  councils  reaf- 
firmed this  peace.  In  the  thirteenth  century  Brotherhoods 
of  the  Agnus  Dei  worked  for  peace.  In  the  same  century 
Friar  John  of  Vicenza  traversed  large  portions  of  Italy, 
pmirhiny  the  "  Peace  of  God."  In  the  fourteenth  century  a 
great  reltgiiras  movement  for  peace  stirred  the  minds  of  dif- 
ferent nations.  Pilgrims  with  white  bands  around  their 
necks  (/  Biancki)  marched  through  various  lands  preaching 
the  duty  of  a  Christian  peace.  In  Germany  the  Church  and 
the  &ce  cities  combined,  and  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  largely  introduced  courts  of  arbitration  under  the 
bishop  in  place  «  feuds. 

The  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  are  replete  with  evidence 
showing  tne  effect  of  Christianity  in  the  way  of  social  reform. 
One  of  them  reads:  "Let  peace  and  good  intelligence  rule 
among  bishops,  abbots,  counts,  judges,  and  men  of  all  con- 
ditions, for  without  peace,  nothing  pleases  the  Lord."  "If 
ye  love  one  another,  all  wiH  know  ye  arc  Christ's  disciples." 
Widows  and  orphans  and  minors  are  to  be  protected  as  un- 
der the  peculiar  care  of  God."  "  The  true  charity,  which 
loveth  God  and  our  neighbor,"  is  to  be  cultivated.  The 
people  are  exhorted  to  peace,  because  "they  have  one  Father 
in  heaven,"  and  because  the  blest  book  has  taught  them  that 
"blessed  are  the  peacemakers."  The  powerful  are  cautioned 
against  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  all  are  exhorted  to  be 
imitators  of  Him  who  would  save  the  souls  of  men.  All 
Christians  are  most  solemnly  warned  to  give  their  utmost 
dilisenee  lest  they  be  forever  separated  froin  the  kingdom  of 
God  by  their  strifes  and  contentions  and  falsehood  and 
wicksa  vices.  The  laity  were  ordered  to  leam  the  Apostles' 
Creed.  The  stranger  and  far-comer  were  especially  protected 
"nader  the  injunctions  in  the  Bible,  and  because  such  may  be 
Journeying  in  the  service  df  their  common  Master." 

Simdasiy  indicative  of  the  influence  of  Christianity  are  old 

English  laws.     King  Alfred  (about  870  a.d.) 

introduces  his  code  with  the  ten  command- 

»ii»Hji       ments  and  other  laws  taken  from  the  Bible. 

yiL.         Of  his  laws,  the  king  says:  "These  are  the 

*""        dooms  that  the  Almighty  God  Himself  spake 

to  Moees  and  bade  htm  to  hold,  and  when  the 

Lord's  only  begotten  Son — that  is,  Christ  the 

Healer— on  middle  earth  came.  He  said  that  He  came  not 

tbcsa  dooms  to  break  nor  to  gainsay,  but  with  all  good  to  do 


and  with  all  mildheartedness  and  lowly-mindedness  to  teach 
them"  (Hughes's  translation).  "That  ye  will  that  other  men 
do  not  to  you,  do  ye  not  that  to  other  men.  From  this  one 
doom,  a  man  may  think  that  he  should  doom  every  one 
rightly:  he  need  keep  no  other  doom-book."  The  Saxon  and 
early  Norman  laws  are  strict  as  to  Sunday  work.  If  a  txmds- 
man  work  on  Sunday  by  his  lord's  order,  the  lord  must  pay 
a  fine  of  .101.;  if  without  this  order,  he  must  be  flogged.  If  a 
freeman  work  without  his  lord's  order,  be  must  forfeit  his 
freedom  or  pay  601.  A  priest  pays  double.  In  King  Ethel- 
red's  dooms  the  Christian  impulse  is  very  strong  (978  a.d.). 
'This,  then,  first,  that  we  all  love  and  worship  one  God  and 


sealously  hold  one  Christianity;  .  .  ,  that  every  man  be 
regarded  as  entitled  to  right,  ana  that  neace  and  friendship  be 
carefully  observed  within  the  land  before  God  and  before  the 
worid."  King  Canute's  laws  (lOST  a.d.)  are  similar:  "Let 
every  Christian  man  do  as  is  needful  for  him;  let  him  keep  his 
Christianity,"  etc. 

Christianity  in  the  Middle  Ages  did  much  for  education. 
The  Council  of  Vaison  (519  a.d.)  says:  "  It  hath  seemed  good 
to  us  that  priests  with  parishes  should  receive  into  their  bouses, 
according  to  a  sound  custom  in  Italy,  young  readen  to  whom 
they  give  spiritual  nourishment,  teaching  them  to  study,  to 
attach  themselves  to  holy  books,  and  to  know  the  law  of  Giod." 
The  Synod  of  Orleans  (799)  says:  "  Let  the  priests  in  villages 
and  towns  hold  schools,  in  order  that  all  the  children  entrusted 
to  them  can  receive  the  first  notion  of  letters.  Let  them  take 
no  money  for  their  lessons"  (Tkrod.,  cap.  30).  In  859  an- 
other council  declared:  "Let  one  raise  everywhere  public 
schools,  that  the  Church  of  God  may  everywheregather  the 
double  fruit  of  religion"  {Cotie.  Lint-,  cap.  to).  The  Council 
of  Trent  commands  that  the  children  of  tne  poor  have  at  least 
one  master  to  teach  poor  scholars  grammar  gratuitously" 
(.Conc.Trid.occ.'i.  Charlemagne  had  already  said:  "Let  one 
open  schools  to  teach  children  to  read;  let,  in  every  monastery, 
in  every  bishopric,  some  one  teach  psalms,  writing,  arithme- 
tic, grammar,  and  employ  correct  copies  of  holy  books;  for 
often  men  seeldng  to  pray  to  God,  pray  badly  on  account  of 
the  unfaithfulness  of  copyists"  {Cap.  Ecc,  61-66). 

All  these  exhortations,  and  there  were  many  more,  bad  the 
effect  of  multiplying  schools.  The  contribution  of  the  mon- 
asteries to  education  is  well  known.  An  immense  quantity  of 
manuscripts  was  copied.  Thomas  it  Kempis  said  of  this 
copying:  "Donottroubleyourself  at  the  fatigue  of  your  work, 
for  God,  who  is  the  source  of  every  good  and  just  labor,  will 
give  the  reward,  according  to  your  efiorts,  in  eternity.  When 
you  shall  be  no  more,  those  who  will  read  the  books  copied  by 
yott  with  elegance  will  pray  for  you;  and  as  he  who  gives  a 
glass  of  cold  water  does  not  lose  nis  reward,  so  he  who  gives 
forth  the  living  water  of  wisdom  will  receive  more  surely  his 
recompense  in  heaven."  All  classes  studied  in  these  monastic 
schools,  so  that  rich  and  poor  were  brought  together  on  the 
field  of  learning.  Nor  were  the  popes  altogether  wanting  to 
the  intellectuaT  movement. 

Equally  was  the  Chureh  effective  in  behalf  of  liberty.  Medi- 
eval serfdom  sprang  from  the  chaos  of  the  times.  Freed 
slaves,  finding  that  they  could  not  protect  themselves,  pre- 
ferred  to  join  some  master  as  land  slaves.  The 
small  fanner  found  himself  better  guarded 
BflnEUna  from  robbers  by  becoming  the  serf  of  some 
powerful  nobleman.  Wealthy  patrtms  at 
Kome  rewarded  their  faithful  clients  by  be- 
stowing on  them  parcels  of  land  in  the  provinces,  where 
they  were  attached  as  coloni  to  the  soil.  Again,  the  gov- 
ernment settled  bodies  of  prisonen  or  immigrants  on  large 
districts  of  public  land,  and  made  them  serfs  to  the  sou. 
These  ccHom  were  considered  as  free  born,  but  attached  to  the 
estate.  They  could  not  marry,  nor  teach  their  children  with- 
out the  consent  of  their  lord,  tho  they  could  become  priests. 
They  had  a  little  cottage,  a  little  land,  pasturage,  and  fuel, 
and,  according  to  RiMen,  rent  free.  (See  Ssitrs.)  The  es- 
tate could  not  be  sola  without  them,  nor  they  sold  from  the 
estate.    They  paid  no  taxes. 

The  laws  of  Constantine  forbade  the  separation  of  near 
relatives  among  slaves  of  the  soil.  Slavery,  however,  still 
existed.  Up  to  the  twelfth  century  there  was  an  absolute 
power  of  the  master  over  the  life  of  the  slave.  For  these  and 
for  the  serfs  the  Church  did  much;  thirty-seven  Church  councils 
are  reported  to  have  paned  acts  favorable  to  slaves.  In  30s 
A.D.  any  master  ill  treating  his  slave  was  condemned;  in  517 
the  murderer  of  a  slave  was  excommunicated;  in  549  the  right 
erf  asylum  in  a  Christian  church  was  offered  to  tne  runaway, 
and  naves  freed  by  the  Church  were  protected;  in  585  the  or- 
naments and  property  of  the  Church  were  permitted  to  be 
sold  for  ransoming  slaves;  in  566  Christians  were  forbidden  to 
reduce  freemen  to  slavery;  in  923  no  Christian  was  permitted 
to  enslave  a  fellow  Christian;  in  636  any  slave  compelled  to 
work  on  Sundays  became  free  by  the  fact,  or  if  he  were  held 
over  the  font  for  baptism.  The  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Chalons  (630  a.d.),  with  forty-four  bishops  in  session,  ordered 
that  no  Christian  slaves  should  be  sold  outside  the  kingdom  of 
Qovis,  with  the  words:  "  The  highest  piety  and  religion  de- 
mand that  Christians  should  be  removed  entirely  from  the 
bonds  of  servitude."  One  form  of  manumission  was,  "For 
fear  of  Almighty  God  and  for  the  cure  of  my  soul  I  liberate 
thee,  and  may  the  angel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  deem  me 
worthy  of  a  place  among  His  saints."  Another  form  was,  "  I, 
in  the  name  of  God,  thinking  of  the  love  of  God,  or  eternal 
retribution,  .  ,  .  do  free  this  slave  from  the  bonds  of  servi- 
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tude."  In  the  eleventh  tjentuiy  the  Emperor  Connd  epeala 
of  the  aale  of  human  beinn  u  a  thins  nefarious  and  detest- 
able to  God  and  man  (.PtIm.,  xi.,  38).  In  the 
fourteenth  century  the  Count  of  Valois, 
BttntJ  brother  dF  Philip  the  Beautiful,  freed  the  serfs 
of  his  cornU  with  the  words:  "As  the  human 
creature  who  has  been  formed  in  the  image 
of  our  Lord  ought  to  be  free  by  natural  right,  ...  let 
these  men  and  women  be  free.  .  .  ."  In  1156  the  city  of 
Bologna  freed  all  its  serfs,  paying  an  indemnity  to  their  mas- 
ters, closing  the  decree  with  these  remarkable  words:  "The 
city  of  Bologna,  which  has  always  combated  for, liberty, 
remembering  the  past,  and  its  eyes  fixt  on  the  future,  in  honor 
of  our  Savior  Jesus  Christ,  hath  ransomed  all  the  serfs  on  its 
territory,  and  decreeth  that  it  would  not  suffer  there  a  man 
not  free"  {tsloriidi  Bctogna,  Girarhacd,  quoted  by  Laurent 
Sugenheim  and  von  Raiimer,  vol.  iii.,  p.  168).  In  Uermany, 
the  "  Sachsenspiegel,"  or  Mirror,  the  code  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  is  full  of  the  traces  of  the  influence  of  Christianity 
against  slavery.  The  Lord  is  said  to  have  "  put  rich  and  poor 
equally  under  His  love."  Slavery  is  declared  to  have  its 
origin  "from  unjust  captivity,"  and,  quoting  the  Bible,  the 
law  afSrms  that  man  belongs  to  God  alone,  and  "  whoever 
holds  him  as  slave,  sins  against  the  power  of  the  Almighty.*' 
One  of  the  first  Christian  longs  of  Norway,  Knut  the  H(»y, 
at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  publicly  proclaimed  that 
slavery  should  be  abolished.  By  11 14  it  had  almost  ceased, 
and  by  the  fourteenth  century  there  are  no  traces  of  it.  In 
Sweden,  King  Magnus  Erikaen,  1335,  made  a  similar  procla- 
mation. In  England,  as  upon  the  Continent,  slavery  arose 
from  many  causes — birth,  captivity,  punishment,  poverty. 
Thousands  of  Britons,  in  the  nrst  century  after  the  Norman 
conquest,  sold  themselves  into  thraldom.  ChQdren  were  sold 
by  their  parents.  Bristol  was  the  freat  slave  market^  and 
there  might  be  seen  lon^  trains  of  British  youths  and  maidens 
— the  Utter  often  received  for  the  sake  of  selling  their  off- 
spring—all to  be  sold  either  to  Ireland  or  to  foreign  countries. 
One  authority  says  that  from  Ethelwolf  to  William  I.,  for  930 
years,  a  great  part  of  the  English  peasantry  became  reduced  to 
slaverv.  By  the  Doomsday  Book  (1068-71  a.d.),  the  number 
of  male  slaves  in  Sussex  was  g.ioe,  which  would  make  the 
whole  number  about  so,ooa,  while  the  freemen  were  only 
about  38,000.  In  the  whole  of  England  there  seems  to  have 
been  >s,ooo  slaves,  89,000  serfs,  and  110,000  villeins.  There 
is  proof  that  slaves  were  bianded  and  yoked  as  cattle. 

Christianity  strove  against  this  evil.     Bishop  Wulfstan,  of 
Worcester,  about  1086,  came  yearly  to  Bristol  and  spent  sev- 
eral months  preaching  against  the  slave  trade.     Edward  the 
Confessor,  974  a.d.,  said  of  Christian  brother^ 
hood:  "  We  have  all  one  heavenly  Father  and 
fn«y|^  ia    one  spiritual  mother,  which  is  aUled  Ecclesia 
*._i»ii      — t™*  ••1  God's  church — and  therefore  are  we 
Snf  laaa     brother*.'-     St.  Aidan,  of  Nortbumbria,  ran- 
somed   slaves.     Bishop    Wilfred,  having  re- 
ceived an  estate  with  ajo  Christian  uaves, 
emancipated  them.     Laws  were  enacted  in  behalf  of  the 
slaves,  but  always  on  a  Christian  basis.     Some  of  these  we 
have  seen.    A  female  slave  led  into  sin  by  her  master,  by  that 
act  became  free.     The  Seven  Yean'  Jubilee,  taken  from  the 
Jewish  system,  did  much  to  destroy  slavery  in  England. 
Under  William  I.  the  law  forbade  the  slave  trade.    A  council 
in  London  (iioi),  called  by  Anselm,  forbade  atjsolutely  the 
nefarious  business  of  selling  human  beings  like  brute  beasts. 
The  chivalry  of  the  Middle  Ages  owes  much  to  Christianity. 
The  initiation  of  the  knight  was  essentially  religious;  his 
Ideals  were  largely  so.     His  fint  oath  was  often  "to  fortify 
and  defend  the  Christian  religion  to  the  uttermost  of  my 
power."    Similariy  the  crusades  and  much  of  the  life  of  the 
first  period  of  the  military  orders  like  the  Knights  TempUrs 
were  largely  influenced  and  formed  by  Christianity,  and  were 
undoubtedly  for  good.     The  effect  of  the  monastic  life  upon 
equality  is  noticed  under  the  article  Comhunisii.    Christian- 
ity and  the  Church  did  far  nlore  for  civil  liboty  than  is  usu- 
ally recognized.     It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Stephen 
Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  the  main  instrumen- 
tality in  forcing  from  King  John  the  priceless  Magna  Charta. 
For  the  part   played  by  John  Ball  and  WycUffe,   "poor 
priests,"  see  John  Ball.     The  social  influences  of  Savonarola 
m  Italy,  who  can  estimate  ?     The  democracy  of  the  Church 
certainly  influenced  the  political  movement. 

Thb  Piriod  of  thb  Rbformation 

The  first  social  effect  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  with 
its  emphasis  upon  the  right  of  private  judgment,  salvation  by 
personal  faith,  the  worth  of  the  individual  soul,  was  the  out- 
break ot  a  struffile  for  social  freedom.  In  this  struggle  Ger- 
many took  the  lead.  (See  Pbasants'  Rbvolt.)  Many  asso- 
ciations among  the  peasants  were  formed.  One  is  spoken  of 
on  the  Upiier  Rhine,  which  had  a  banner  with  a  picture  of 


to  hold  us  for  serfs,  which  is  a  pity,  seeing  that  Christ  hath 
bought  us  and  redeemed  us  with  His  blood;"  and,  "It  is 
found  in  the  Holy  Writ  that  we  are  free,  and  we  .  .  .  desire 
to  be  free.  .  .  .  We  would  have  (}od  as  our  Lord,  and  know 
our  brother  in  our  neighbor."  The  fourth  article  claims  on 
religious  grounds  the  use  of  wild  game  and  wood  from  the 


focests.     In  conclusion,  say  the  peasants,  "If  any  of  these 

articles  are  opposed  to  Holy  Writ,  and  this  can  be  proven  to 

us,  we  will  give  them  up.    The  peace  of  Christ 

be  with  us  all."     The  peasants  on  the  Neckar 

Ll  Qannaaj  claimed  under  the  emperor  an  absolute 
equality  for  all  men.  "  All  worldly  lords  are 
to  be  reformed,  so  that  the  poor  cannot  be  bur- 
dened by  them  beyond  the  rules  of  Christian  freedom:  the 
same  law  is  to  be  for  the  highest  and  lowest."  "AU  cities 
and  parishes  are  to  be  reformed  in  divine  and  natural  rights, 
after  the  principles  of  Christian  freedom."  (See  also  Anabap- 
tists; Christiak  COMMUNISU,  etc.)  Such  was  the  first  social 
result  of  the  Reformation.  But  it  did  not  endure.  'The 
leaden  of  Protestantism  soon  became  too  much  engaged  in 
the  discussion  of  doctrines  to  lay  great  stress  upon  social 
rights.  Protestantism  became  "other  worldliness."  It  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  the  preaching  of  the  right  of  private 
judjtment  and  the  value  of  the  individual  had  far-spreading 
social  and  pditical  influence.  John  Fiske  says  of  Calvin: 
"The  spiritual  father  of  Colwny.  of  WDliam  the  Silent,  and  of 
Cromwell,  must  occupy  a  foremost  rank  among  the  cham- 
pions of  modem  democracy."  Liberty  owes  indeed  a  great 
debt  to  Protestantism,  however  much  Protestants  hung  and 
burned  and  tortured  those  who  did  not  believe  with  them 
according  to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Plymouth  Rock  is  a 
truer  outcome  of  Protestantism  than  the  persecution  <rf  the 
Salem  witches.  In  the  words  of  Cromwell,  "They  that  trust- 
ed God  for  the  liberty  of  conscience  could  venture  life  for 
the  liberty  of  country."  Protestantism  against  Romanism 
meant  to  Protestants,  very  largely,  liberty  against  absolutism. 
Nevertheless,  Protestantism  soon  turned  against  the  common 
people.  Luther  was  against  the  German  peasants.  Othen 
than  Milton  found  that  '  new  presbyter  was  but  old  priest  writ 
large."  Protestantism  had  stood  for  political  liberty,  but 
not  for  social  reform.  What  Christianity  did  for  social 
reform  up  to  the  Reformation  was  accomplished  largely 
through  the  Church.  Since  then  it  has  been  mainly  througn 
individuals,  in  spite  of  the  Church.  The  Reformation  pro- 
duced in  the  Church  of  Rome,  it  is  true,  somewhat  of  a  coun- 
ter reformation,  yet  the  effect  upon  her,  as  upon  the  Pro- 
testant mind,  was  mainly  doctrinal,  and  the  Church,  both 
Protestant  and  Roman,  largely  forgot  to  apply  its  (Christianity. 
The  opening  of  the  new  world,  and  especially  of  the  gold  mines 
of  the  New  Worid  produced  a  revival  of  greed  and  of  mammon 
wonhip,  and  led  to  the  horron  of  a  modem  slave  traffic,  that 
has  endund  400  yean.  The  first  considerable  cargo  of 
slave*  seems  to  have  been  bought  in  1444,  under  Prince 
Henry  of  Portugal,  by  a  Portuguese  captain  from  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  Charles  V.  granted  in  s  17  a  monopoly  to  Governor 
de  Bresa  to  import  4,000  negroes  during  oght 

yean  into  the  Spanish  colonies,  but  in  1J41 

BiaTtty  the  monopoly  covered  33,000  slaves.  In  1700 
a  Spanish  treaty  with  a  Portuguese  company 
of  Guinea  stipulated  to  furnish  10,000  tons  of 
negroes.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  (17 13)  gave  Great  Britain 
a  monopoly  in  the  slave  trade  for  thirty  yean,  from  ty  13-43, 
and  during  this  period  the  British  Govemtnent  agxecd  to  im- 
port 144,000  negroes  of  both  sexes  into  Spanish  America  at 
33i  piasten  per  head.  The  British  slave  trade  began  under 
Oueen  Elizabeth.  Ortain  statutes  of  WQIiam  declared  that 
the  trade  was  highly  beneficial  and  advantageous  to  the 
kingdom,  and  to  the  plantations  and  colonies  thereunto  be- 
longing.' Between  173*  and  1761,  it  is  estimated  that 
71, IIS  slaves  were  imported  into  Jamaica  alone.  During 
two  centuries  the  Spanish  (lovemment  concluded  more  than 
ten  treaties  "in  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity,"  which 
authorised  the  sale  of  mora  than  500,000  human  beings.  The 
first  ship  which  sailed  from  England  in  is6i,  under  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  to  buy  slaves  in  Africa  and  sell  them  in  the  West 
Indies,  bora  the  name  of  Jtsus.  In  1807  Lord  Eldon  said  in 
Pariiament:  "It  [the  slave  trade]  has  been  sanctioned  by 
Parliament,  wherein  sat  jurisconsults  the  most  wise,  theolo- 
mans  the  most  enlightened,  statesmen  the  most  eminent." 
Bancroft  estimates  that  for  one  century  previous  to  1776, 
3,150,000  negroes  wen  torn  from  Africa  oy  Great  Britain 
alone,  of  whom  150,000  perished  in  the  Atlantic  from  the 
horron  of  the  "middle  passage,"  where  they  were  chained 
between  decks  so  low  that  they  could  not  stand  up,  the  living 
often  chained  to  the  dead.  Helps  estimates  that  from  15 19— 
1807,  between  five  and  six  millions  of  negroes  wen  carried  as 
slaves  from  Africa  to  America  by  various  European  powers. 
The  American  colonies  protested  against  it,  Oglethorpe,  the 
great  founder  of  (}eorgia,  declaring  that  they  prohibited  it  in 
that  colony  "  because  it  is  against  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  against 
the  fundamental  law  of  England."  Within  two  yean,  how- 
ever, the  inhabitants  petitioned  for  slaves.  Protestantism 
and  Rximanism  have  thus  the  terrible  stain  to  bear  of  the  ap- 
proval of  slavery.  Yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was 
mainly  Christian  thought  that  finally  broke 
up  the  slave  traffic  and  slavery  itaeu.  Tho 
a>|,.  Society  of  Friends  or  (}uaken,  both  in  Eng- 

.    ..*.  land  and  America,  was  the  first  modem  body 

AatUMTnj   of  Christians  to  denounce  and  oppooe  slavery. 
HOTWBMIt     £'."''1^  '^  '^75  the  devoted  missiona|y,  John 
Eliot,  in  Massachusetts,  spoke  against'uavery, 
and  in  1701  a  petition  against  davery  was 
presented  to  the  representatives  of  Boston. 
Among  the  Friends  who  opposed  it  m  the  eighteenth  century 
shoula  be  mentioned  Beoeset  and  John  Woolman.    Tha 
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at  divines  Woley  and  Whitafidd  preached  asainxt  it.  Dr. 
iopldni,  a  Consroiational  clergyman  of  Rhode  Island,  dis- 
tinguished himself  oy  his  efforts  against  it,  till  in  1774  Rhode 
Islud  gave  up  the  timffic,  and  m  1784  abolished  slavery. 
The  Society  of  Friends  was,  however,  the  only  religious  body 
which  as  a  whole  forbade  the  holding  of  slaves.  The  early 
sbtdition  sodetiee  all  took  religious  ground.  "Nearly  all, 
■ays  Wilson,  the  historian  of  the  slave  power  (vol.  i.,  p.  >3o}, 
"who  engaged  in  the  formation  of  antislavery  societies  were 
members  of  Christian  churches."  In  Great  Britain  the  op- 
position to  slavery  came  equally  from  Christian  men,  nota- 
bly Baxter,  Bishop  Warburton.  Paley,  Wesley,  Bisbc^  Por- 
teua,  Whitefield.  and  others.  The  first  petition  to  Parliament 
against  the  slave  trade  (in  1776)  was  based  on  the  relwious 
ground  "  that  the  slave  trade  is  contrary  to  the  laws  01  God 
and  the  rights  of  man."  The  slave  trade  was  abolished  in  the 
British  Empire,  1806-7.  The  United  States  had  included 
their  judgment  on  the  slave  trade  in  the  Constitution,  but 
adjourned  the  final  abolition  till  1807.  In  England  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  rose  till  in  1833  England  abolished  slavery, 
paying  j£so,ooo,ooo  to  the  planters  as  indemnity.  In  the 
United  States  early  Church  conferences  denounced  slavery. 
The  Presbyterian  Synod  in  1787  "recommended  to  all  their 
people  to  use  the  most  prudent  measures,  consistent  with  the 
interests  and  state  of  civil  society  in  the  countries  where  they 
live,  to  procure  eventually  the  final  abolition  of  slavery  in 
America."  In  18 18  it  pronounced  slavery  '  utterly  inconsist- 
ent with  the  law  of  Goo  .  .  .  and  totally  irreconcilable  with 
the  spirit  and  principles  of  Christ."  Congregationalists  and 
Unitarians  went  even  further.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  1780  plainly  condemned  the  system  of  human 
bondage.  In  180a  the  annual  conference  was  directed  to 
prepare  an  address  favoring  gradual  emancipation.  But  the 
words  were  finally  removed,  and  this  was  added,  "  Let  all  our 
preachers,  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  serves,  admonisli 
and  exhort  all  slaves  to  render  due  respect  and  obedience  to 
the  commands  and  interests  of  their  respective  masters." 

But  the  _  conflict  was  as  irrepressible   in  the   Methodist 
Church  as  it  afterward  proved  to  be  in  the  nation.     At  the 
General  Conference  of  1844,  which  was  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  the  contention  took  an  extremdy  angry 
form.     It  centered  uixm  the  personal  relations 
Tb*  of  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  Church  (Andrew), 

Trrmii  iilTila  ^''°  '"^  come  into  the  (loaseasion  of  slaves 
-ZZTTl        ''y  *  marriage  which  was  contracted  after  he 
»■<»»»        entered  the  episcopate.     It  was  his  wish  and 
intention  to  resign,  but  he  was  overruled  by 
the  Southern  delegates.    They  finally  called  a 
convention  of  deleute*  from  the  Southern  conferences,  which 
met  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  in  184s.    This  body  took  formal  action, 
separating  itself  from  the  Northern  churches.      Many  dis- 
cerning minds  regarded  this  action  as  prophetic  of  the  same 
results  in  the  organic  life  of  the  nation. 

But  it  was  true  nevertheless  that  from  183a  to  1850  the 
churches  as  a  whole  were  subservient  to  the  slave  power.  Dr. 
Albert  Barnes  said,  "  There  is  no  power  out  of  the  Church  that 
could  sustain  slavery  an  hoar  if  it  were  not  sustained  in  it." 
Judge  Bimey  called  "  the  American  churches  the  bulwarks  of 
American  slavery."  Yet  there  were  individual  churches  and 
not  a  few  clergymen  that  battled  for  abolition.  The  clergy- 
man Lovejoy  was  killed  for  advocating  abolition.  Garrison 
and  Phillips  were  strong  in  Christian  sentiment.  At  one  meet- 
ing in  niinois  more  than  thirty  clergymen  attended  and  op- 
posed the  introduction  of  slavery  into  that  state.  During 
the  struggle  in  1893,  which  prevented  Illinois  from  becoming 
a  slave  state,  the  clergymen  were  almost  as  one  man  a^inst 
slavery.  But  whatever  the  position  of  the  churches,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  Christianity  put  down  slavery. 

For  the  other  social  effects  of  modem  Chris- 
tianit;^,  see  Church  and  Social  Reform;  but 
Christianitv,  if  not  the  Chtuvh,  has  had  at  least  its 
part  to  play  in  the  gradual  emancipation  of 
woman,  in  the  condemnation  of  war,  the  favoring 
of  arbitration,  in  the  care  of  the  wounded  in  war, 
the  condemnation  of  dueling,  in  prison  reform, 
in  the  creation  of  hospitals  and  charities  of  every 
kind,  and  in  temperance  reform. 

n. — Christian  Sociology 

The  first  note  of  Christianity  in  relation  to  so- 
ciety is  that  it  is  world-wide  and  international. 
It  loiows  "neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision 
nor  uncirctimcision,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond 
nor  free,  but  Christ  all  and  in  all."    It 
Warid>«ld«  **''^'^*  Peter  to  call  no  man  common 
or  unclean,  "  that  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons,  but  that  in  every  nation 
he  that  feareth  Him  and  worketh  righteousness  is 
accepted  with  Him"  (Acts  x.  34).    It  led  Patil, 


once  a  Pharisee  of  the  Pharisees,  to  write  to  the 
Ephesians,  "Now,  therefore,  ye  are  no  more 
strangers  and  foreigners,  but  feUow-citizens  with 
the  saints,  and  of  the  hotisehold  of  God  "  (Eph.  ii. 
19).  It  taught  the  Christian  Church  the  tmit^  of 
the  faith —  One  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism, 
one  God  and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  ail  and 
through  all,  and  in  you  all"  (Eph.  iv.  s,  6).  One 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  tne  whole  family  in 
heaven  and  earth  is  named  "  (Eph.  iii.  1 5) .  Hence 
Christians  of  every  age,  however  they  have  ex- 
plained it,  have  believed  in  "  the  holy  (Ilatholic 
Church,"  "the  communion  (literally  the  commun- 
ism, mamrla)  of  the  saints,"  the  tuiity  of  believers, 
the  kingdom  of  God.  Thus  Christianity,  at  least 
till  the  Protestant  Reformation,  in  Catholic  cotm- 
tries,  and  even  under  Protestant  denominational- 
ism,  in  a  deeper-lying  unity,  has  ever  stood  for  the 
unity  of  man  in  CThrist.     Says  Bishop  Barry: 

"The  Catholic  [not  RomanJ  Church  is  a  univer- 
sal society,  which  knows  no  distinction  of  age  and 
physical  circumstance,  no  distinction  of  peoples, 
nations,  and  languages.  It  is  no  castle  in  the  air, 
no  mere  promise  of  a  future  heaven.  It  is  a  living 
reality  now,  obviously  the  one,  ever-growing  in- 
ternational society ;  already  realizing  by  its  Bible 
read  and  its  Christian  worship  offered  in  some 
200  languages,  the  sign  of  Pentecost,  and  always 
advancmg  toward  its  future  heritage  of  the  world 
of  humanity.  This  great  unity  .  .  .  tmderlies 
all  special,  local,  temporary  characteristics;  its 
communion  is  a  commtmion  of  saints;  its  one 
tmiversal  tie  is  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  of  (Jod ; 
...  its  means  and  pledges  of  unity  are  the  sacra- 
ments of  communion  with  Him"  ("Lecttires  on 
Christianity  and  Socialism,"  p.  13).  Canon  Fre- 
mantle's  "Bampton  Lectures"  (1883)  bring  out 
still  more  plainly  the  tmity  of  the  (Jhtirch  as  a 
moral  and  social  power,  present,  universal,  capa- 
ble of  transforming  the  whole  life  of  mankind, 
and  destined  to  accomplish  this  ptirpose."  The 
Church  he  calls  "the  social  state  in  which  the 
spirit  of  Christ  reigns,  embracing  the  general  life 
and  society  of  men,  and  identifying  itself  with 
these  as  much  as  possible,  as  having  for  its  object 
to  imbue  all  human  relations  with  the  spirit  of 
Christ's  self-renouncing  love,  and  thus  to  change 
the  world  into  a  kingdom  of  God." 

This  makes  the  field  of  Christianity  the  world,  and  identi- 
fies with  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom  any  advance  in  unity 
and  in  love.  Says  Canon  Premantle:  "  All  goodness  is  essen- 
tially one,  and  therefore  essentially  Christian." 
The  coming  of  love  in  all  human  relations  is 

Wg  HaU  ^^'"^  the  coming  of  God's  Idngdom.  Canon 
all  U4h  Premantle  therefore  calls  the  Jewish  Church  a 
■"  ***•  training  in  national  righteousness.  The  early 
Christian  Church  he  considers  the  beginnings 
of  the  universal  society.  The  impmal  and 
medieval  Chureh  a  united  Christenaom  attempted.  The 
medievaltheeryof  Christendom  he  thus  states:  "Coristendom 
forms  one  great  whole,  in  which  there  are  two  chief  function- 
aries, the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  each  in  a  different  way  its 
bead.  Each  power  is  instituted  by  God.  The  one  is  to  rule 
over  man  bodily,  the  other  over  his  spiritual  interests.  Both 
nnuig  from  the  old  Roman  Empire,  which,  having  become 
Christian,  was  at  once  empire  and  Church.  The  two  powers 
must  support  each  other,  both  mutually  necessary.  The 
emperor  sanctions  the  pope's  election,  the  pope  crowns  the 
emperor;  the  emperor  protects  the  pope  and  tne  clergy  and 
the  spiritual  courts,  ana  these  in  return  support  the  authority 
of  the  emperor  over  his  subjects.  This  theory,"  says  Canon 
Premantle,  "tbo  it  did  not  wholly  correspond  to  the  facts, 
hadmucbinit,  considered  as  an  ideal,  which  was  sound."  It 
explains  much  of  the  crusaites,  is  the  key  to  Dante's  "De 
Monarchia,"  gives  rise  to  both  a  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  a 
Hildebrand.  It  gave  to  the  world  an  Alfred  the  (>reat,  a  St. 
Louis,  a  Savonarola.  The  Reformation  was  largely  a  reaction 
toward  individualism,  but  still  it  was  full  of  efforts  toward  a 
Christianised  society;  and  in  England  especially  toward  a 
Christian  nationalism. 

Christianity  to-day  is  drawing  together  the  lines  of  Chfis- 
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tendom.  Canon  Fremantle  sees  its  unity  and  univemtity  in 
(i)  public  wonfaip,  not  u  a  separate  cult,  but  as  seeldnc  to 
raise  the  tone  of  toe  general  life;  (s)  the  family,  the  social  unit; 
(3)  knowledae,  the  education  of  all:  (^)  art,  vhich  must  be 
national  ana  popular^  to  gladden,  not  mdividuals,  but  man- 
kind; (O  society,  which  must  acknowledge  its  stewardship; 
(6)  tnde,  which  must  learn  cooperation:  Jy)  the  nation,  the 
constitutional  and  organic  form  of  the  Christian  spirit;  (8)  the 
univernl  Church  or  universal  State,  to  be  attained  through 
arbitration,  international  law,  international  confesses,  and 
federation.  Into  all  these  channels  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
is  mote  and  more  bein^  poured.  This  ia  Christianity  leading 
to  international  socialism. 

But,  more  definitely,  what  does  Christianity 
teach  as  to  social  reform  ? 

F«rj<,  that  humanity  is  to  come  into  a  unity  of 
brotherly  love,  not  by  buildinp  up  some  new 
scheme  of  tuiiversal  brotherhood,  but  by  the  rec- 
o^ition  that  mankind  is  to-day  a 
unit  in  the  common  Fatherhood  of 
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God,  and  may  through  Christ  enter 
into    tmited    life.      It    denies    that 


society  can  be  "made  anew  by  ar- 
rangements" ;  it  believes  that  it  is  to 
be  regenerated  by  finding  the  law  and  ground 
of  its  order  and  harmony  the  only  secret  of  its 
existence  in  God"  (Maurice).  This  is  the  first 
social  message  of  Christianity — "Return  to  God." 
Carlyle  saw  the  need  when  he  wrote,  "The  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  what  is  the  matter  with  us  in 
these  days  is  that  we  have  forgotten  God."  Maz- 
zini  saw' it  when  he  wrote  to  the  working  men  of 
the  world,  "The  source  of  your  duties  is  m  God," 
and  contended  that  agitation  conducted  in  the 
name  of  the  rights  of  man  had  brought  in  up  to 
the  present  day  simply  an  increase  of  selfishness 
and  individual  competition.  When  we  accept 
God,  we  have  the  basis  and  possibility  of  union. 
"There  can  be  no  brotherhood  without  a  common 
father,"  wrote  Maurice.  "From  that  time  began 
Testis  Christ  to  preach  and  to  say,  Repent,  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand."  To  return  to 
God  is  the  first  step  in  Christian  sociology. 

Second,  Christianity  declares  that  to  do  this 
Christ  is  tht  Way.  ''I  am  the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life;  no  man  cometh  unto  the  Father,  but 
by  me."  This  is  the  second  sociologic  position  of 
Christianity,  that  Christ  is  the  elder  brother,  the 
Way,  the  leader  into  brotherhood.  This,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  Christ  came  to  be 
g^j^  — ^the  fulfiUer  of  the  law.  He  is  the 
ttsWay  ^^S  niade  manifest,  the  King  in 
'  man,  the  King  on  earth,  the  head  of 
the  body.  The  way  to  realize  human 
brotherhood  and  unity  is  not  alone  to  discuss 
Christ's  divinity,  but  to  accept  His  mastership,  to 
become  His  follower,  to  join  His  kingdom.  This 
is  to  be  a  Christian.  Men  realize  this  in  personal 
salvation;  but  it  is  equally  to  be  realized  in  social 
salvation.  For  Christians,  He  is  "the  Man,"  and 
He  mttst  be  the  solution  of  all  human  problems. 
That  is  the  primal  creed.  Not  only  is  He,  as  the 
"Man  of  Sorrows,"  the  Brother  and  Comforter  of 
all  who  are  weary  and  heavy-laden;  not  only  are 
the  poor  His  peculiar  charge  and  treasure,  but 
more  than  that:  He  is  Himself,  in  His  risen  and 
ascended  royalty,  the  sum  of  all  human  endeavor, 
the  interpretation  of  all  human  history,  the  goal 
of  all  human  growth,  the  bond  of  all  human 
brotherhood. 

Third,  it  is  a  sjnritual  way.  "Ye  mtist  be  bom 
again"  is  true  of  society  as  well  as  of  individuals: 
the  third  point  in  Christian  sociology.  A  na- 
tion's life  must  be  from  the  spiritual  to  the  ma- 
terial, from  the  inner  to  the  outer,  till  all  be  spir- 
itual.    Not  by  law  material  but  by  law  spiritual 


does  God's  kingdom  come.  This  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  only  to  build  up  God's  kingdom  by 
spiritualizing^  individuals  Euone.  It 
A  ■niiitnal  ^^  °°^  Christ's  method  (see  article 
^?^^^  Christ  and  Social  Reform).  We 
must  spirittialize  all  life— the  body, 
the  city,  the  State,  the  nation.  Tms 
is  the  distinctive  function  of  the  Church.  The 
national  Church  should  be  the  soul  of  the  nation, 
into  which  and  through  which  God's  Spirit  may 
come  to  the  nation. 

Fourth,  if  Christian  sociology  consists  in  socie- 
ty's obeying,  through  spiritu^  life,  the  social  law 
of  Christ,  we  must  lotow  that  law.     It  is  simple. 

"Then  one  of  them,  which  was  a 
TIm  Sodal   '^^Y^""'  asked  Him  a  question,  tempt- 
T^_        ing  Him,  and  saying. 

Master,  which  is  the  great  com- 
mandment in  the  law? 
"Jesus  said  unto  him.  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind. 

"This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment. 
"And  the  second  is  like  unto  it,  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself. 

On  these  two  commandments  hang  all  the 
law  and  the  prophets"  (Matt.  xxii.  34-40). 

Says  Professor  Ely:  "This  is  a  most  remarkable,  and  at  the 
lame  time  a  most  daring  summary  of  the  whole  duty  of  man. 
A  human  teacher  would  never  have  ventured  to  reduce  all 
God's  commandments  to  two  simple  statements:  nor  would 
such  a  teacher  have  presumed  to  exalt  man's  obligation  to 
love  and  serve  his  fellows  to  an  equal  plane  with  bis  obliga- 
tions to  love  his  Creator.  All  false  systems  of  religion  exalt 
the  love  of  God  above  the  love  due  our  fellow  men,  and  tell  ua 
that  we  may  serve  God  by  injuring  our  fellows.  How  many 
millions  of  human  beings  have  thought  that  they  did  God 
service  by  human  sacrificel 

"The  second  commandment,  which  is  like  the  first,  meaaa 
that  in  every  act  and  thought  and  purpose,  in  our  laws  and  in 
their  administration,  in  all  public  as  well  as  private  affairs,  we 
— if  indeed  we  profess  to  be  Christians— should  seek  to  confer 
true  benefits  upon  our  fellow  men.  It  means  that  the  man 
who  professes  to  love  God  and  who  attempts  to  deceive  othen 
in  regard  to  the  real  value  erf  railway  stock,  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  other  property,  that  he  may  coax  their  money  into  his 
pockets,  is  a  hypocrite  and  a  liar.  It  means  that  the  man  who 
oppresses  the  hireling  in  his  wa^^  is  no  Christian,  but  a  pa^an, 
whatever  may  be  his  declarations  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. What  does  God  say  of  such  an  one  ?  He  says:  '  I 
will  be  a  swift  witness  against  those  that  oppress  the  hire- 
ling in  his  wages.'  What  does  His  second  commandment 
mean  for  those  rich  men  who  keep  back  the  hire  of  their 
laborers  ?  It  means  that  they  '  must '  weep  and  howl '  for  the 
miseries  that  shall  come  upon  them.'  And  what  does  this 
message  mean  for  monopolists  who  use  their  superior  advan- 
tages of  wealth  or  intellect  or  bodily  strength  or  other  re- 
sources, to  crowd  out  and  grind  down  their  fellows  according 
to  the  methods  of  modem  commercial  competition  f  The 
prophet  Isaiah  shall  tell  us:  '  Woe  unto  them  that  join  house 
to  house,  that  lay  field  to  field,  till  there  be  no  place,  that  they 
may  be  placed  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  earth. 

'It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon  this.  It  must  be  seen  that 
the  arrangements  of  this  world  are  not  in  accord  with  the 
commandment  given  to  love  our  neighbors  as  ouradvss." 

Fifth,  the  interpretation  of  this  is  the  Cross. 

The  Cross  cannot  be  removed  from  Christian 

sociology.     There    can    be    no    obeying    Christ 

without    sacrifice.     Via   crucis,    via 

-V.  «_^    lucis.     "If  any  man  will  come  after 

me,  let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up 

his  cross  and  follow  me."     This  is 

the  fifth  p>oint  in  Christian  sociology.     It  is  the 

only  way  to  fulfil  love.     Love  is  the  leaving  of  self, 

the  living  in  others.     Love  and  life  and  sacrifice 

are  one.     It  is  thus  indeed  that  we  most  truly 

gain.     But  if  we  love  and  deny  ourselves  for  tke 

s(dee  of  gain,  we  do  not  love.     "Whosoever  shall 

seek  to  save  his  life  shall  lose  it."     Christian 

sociolo^  is  finding  one's  true  individuality  in 

losing  It  in  the  life  of  all.    Therefore,  luxurious 
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bishops  and  priests  and  ministers  cannot  teach 
Christian  sociology,  for  their  lives  give  the  lie  to 
their  words.  We  must  become  poor,  if  we  would 
malce  the  many  rich. 

Sixth,  we  come  to  more  detailed  questions. 
They  can  only  be  answered  by  those  who  have 
lon^  passed  the  merely  sentimental  assertion  that 
Chnst  is  all  in  all,  and  have  set  themselves  to  the 
solid  task  of  discovering  what  that  solemn  truth 
really  and  precisely  means,  and  have  worked  it 
down  into  the  concrete  facts,  and  have  surveyed 
and  estimated  the  full  need  of  the  circumstances 
and  striven  to  make  clear  to  themselves  what  is 
the  first  step,  and  what  the  second,  and  the  third, 
if  that  great  royalty  of  Christ  is,  in  very  deed, 
ever  to  be  made  good  here  on  earth,  amid  men  as 
they  are,  and  after  a  history  such  as  they  have 
hitherto  had. 

(o)  Christianity  must  demand  in  some  form  the 
opening  of  all  the  earth,  including  all  natural  ad- 
vantages, to  all  God's  children  equally.  How 
may  be  a  question  of  political  and  economic 
method  (see  Land),  but  in  some  form  it  must  be 
accomplished.  Equity,  brotherhood,  and  the 
declaration  of  Christ  demand  it.  That  private 
property  in  land  was  forbidden,  and  every  Jew 
entitled  to  the  use  of  land  by  the  Jewish  theocracy, 
is  indisputable;  that  Christ  came  to  fulfil  the  law 
and  the  prophets  can  no  more  be  denied.  That 
we  must  foUow  their  method  is  not  certain,  but 
that  in  some  way  Christianity  musf  bring  to  the 
world  what  Judaism  reqtiirea  of  the  Jew  can  be 
denied  by  no  Christian. 

(6)  Cmistianity  demands  that  love  and  not 
competition  be  the  law  of  trade.  The  golden  rule 
must  be  made  the  rule  for  gold.  "Competition," 
said  Maurice,  "is  put  forth  as  the  law  of  the  uni- 
verse. This  is  a  he.  The  time  is  come  to  declare 
it  is  a  lie  by  word  and  deed."  This  means  that  in 
some  form  Christianity  implies  Socialism.  Said 
Laveleye:  "Every  Christian  who  understands 
and  earnestly  accepts  the  teachings  of  his  Master 
is  at  heart  a  Socialist ;  and  any  Clmstian  who  op- 
poses ^what  is  commonly  known  as  Christian 
Socialism  misunderstands  Christ,  or  Socialism,  or 
both."  The  inference  is  not,  of  course,  that 
Christianity  must  be  committed  to  State  Social- 
ism, but  society  to  be  Christian  must  in  all  ways 
conform  to  the  law  of  cooperation. 

(c)  Christianity  demands  that  every  man  able 
to  work  should  work.    Not  otherwise  can  he  fol- 
low the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth.      "If  any  man 
would  not  work,  neither  should  he 

— ^^j^       eat"  is  the  injunction  of  well-nigh 

Zfjj^^     the  oldest  Christian  epistle. 

(d)  It  follows  from  this  and  from 

the  whole  spirit  of  Christianity  that 

yre  are  not  to  live  upon  the  work  of  others  by 

usury.     (For  the  detail  of  this  argument,  see 

Usury.) 

(«)  Christianity  demands  the  enthronement  of 
the  ^mily ,  in  the  abiding  unity  in  love  of  one  man 
and  one  woman.  "And  I  say  unto  ^ou,  whoso- 
ever shall  put  away  his  wife,  except  it  be  for  for- 
nication, and  shaU  marry  another,  committeth 
adultery;  and  whoso  marrieth  her  which  is  put 
away,  doth  commit  adultery."  These  words  of 
Chnstj  with  all  they  imply,  are  fundamental  to 
Christian  sociology  (see  Family). 

(f)  Lastly,  Christian  sociology  demands  that 
the  Christian  go  into  the  detaus  of  all  political, 
social,  and  industrial  life  of  every  kind,  and  bring 
them  into  subjection  to  Christ.  Only  so  shall  we 
be  His  disciples.    ' '  Not  every  one  that  saith  unto 


me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom,  but 
he  that  doeth  the  will  of  my  Father,  which  is  in 
heaven." 

Christ's  spoken  ordinances  do  not  go  into  all 
these  details.  Christianity  is  not  a  system  of  or- 
dinances. But  it  is  a  life,  and  into  these  details 
the  Christian  life  mu.st  go.  (For  different  views, 
see  Christ  and  Social  Reform.) 

RsFBRBNCBs:  Among  the  best  books  are  Gesta  Christi.  by 
C.  L.  Brace;  Aritis  Uie  Libyan,  by  N.  C.  Koun;  The  World  as 
ikt  Subject  of  Redemption,  by  Canon  Fremantle;  Social  Aspects 
of  Christittmty.  by  R.  T.  Ely;  Social  Morality,  by  F.  D.  Mau- 
rice; Christian  Socialism,  by  P.  W.  Sprague;  My  Religion,  and 
What  io  Do,  by  Tolstoy;  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity,  by 
Bishop  Westcott;  Social  artd  Present  Day  Questions,  by 
Canon  Farrar;  The  Christian  Society,  by  G.  D.  Herron:  Chris- 
tian Sociology,  by  J.  H.  W.  Stuckenberg;  Lessons  from  the 
Cross,  and  Laws  of  fiternal  Life,  by  S.  D.  Headlani .  (See  also 
Christ  akd  Social  Reform;  Church  and  Social  Reform.) 

CHURCH  ARMY:  This  is  a  mission  of  the 
Church  of  England,  originated  in  the  year  1883, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  a  committee  within  the  Church,  some  of 
the  bishops  being  members  thereof.  The  mem- 
bership approaches  almost  a  thousand,  consisting 
of  workers  of  both  sexes.  It  extends  throughout 
the  kingdom,  having  also  branches  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  English-speaking  lands.  The 
mission  is  divided  into  two  departments,  one  of 
which,  the  evangelical,  chooses  suitable  persons 
and  trains  them,  free  of  expense  to  themselves, 
to  become  teachers  and  speakers  in  Christian 
doctrine  and  mission  nurses.  The  other  depart- 
ment, the  social  branch,  seeks  to  help  the  down- 
fallen,  the  outcast,  the  homeless,  by  labor  and  by 
everv  other  means  possible.  The  Army  possesses 
nearly  lao  houses  for  the  lodging  of  the  working 
people  in  London,  as  well  as  in  the  provinces. 
There  are  test  farms  at  Essex,  Hempstead,  New- 
digate,  and  Surrey.  They  also  assist  in  the  mat- 
ter of  emigration.  There  are  also  homes  for  boys 
and  for  girls;  for  first  offenders  and  for  persons  ad- 
dicted to  intoxication.  There  is  also  an  Aid 
Society  for  convicts.  The  Society  for  the  House- 
less Poor,  which  was  established  in  1819,  is  now 
under  the  charge  of  the  Army.  Over  400,000 
men,  women,  and  boys  were  cared  for  by  the 
mission  in  the  year  1905,  some  60  per  cent  hav- 
ing turned  out  well.  Chief  Secretary,  Prebendary 
Carlile.  Address:  55  Biyanston  Street,  Lon- 
don, W.,  England. 

CHURCH  ASSOCIATIOir  FOR  THE  AD- 
VAKCEUERT  OF  THE  INTERESTS  OF  LABOR, 
THE:  This  society,  commonly  known  as  "C.  A. 
I.  L.,"  was  founded  in  1887,  in  New  York  City, 
by  commimicants  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  The  Rt.  Rev.  F.  D.  Huntington,  Bishop 
of  central  New  York,  was  elected  president.  U 
was  felt  that  the  Church  should  take  active  meas- 
ures to  show  her  sympathy  with  the  latx>ring 
classes  in  their  struggle  lor  justice,  and  C.  A.  I.  L 
grew  out  of  a  desire  to  carry  this  sympathy  into 
effect.     Its  principles  are  as  follows: 

The  Church  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  the  In- 
terests of  Labor,  believing  that  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the 
Church  should  become  personally  interested  in  the  social  ques- 
tions now  being  agitated,  should  inform  themselves  of  the 
nature  of  the  issues  presented,  and  should  be  prepared  to  act 
as  the  neceaaities  of  the  day  may  demand,  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing principles  and  methods  01  work  for  its  members: 

(i)  It  is  of  the  essence  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  that 
God  is  the  Father  of  all  men,  and  that  all  men  are  brothers. 

(3)  God  is  the  sole  possessor  of  the  earth  and  its  fulness; 
tnan  is  but  the  steward  of  God's  bounties. 

(3)  Labor  being  the  exercise  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit  in 
the  broadening  and  elevating  of  human  life,  it  is  the  duty  a< 
every  man  to  ubor  diligently. 
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(4)  Labor,  as  thus  defined,  should  be  the  standard  of  social 
worth. 

(5)  When  the  divinely  intended  onportunity  to  labor  is 
given  to  all  men,  one  great  cause  of  tnie  present  widespread 
Buncring  and  daititution  will  be  removed. 

More  than  sixty  bishops  of  the  Church  are 
honorary  vice-presidents.  Communicants  of  the 
Church  are  eligible  for  membership,  and  others 
willing  to  work  with  the  society  may  become 
associate  members.  The  society  has  an  ofiScial 
Organ,  Hamtner  and  Pen,  the  only  Church  labor 
paper  in  the  United  States.  The  association  has 
standing  committees  on  promotion  of  peace,  or- 
ganized labor,  investigation  of  strikes,  sweat- 
shops, and  tenement  houses,  looking  to  the  reform 
of  abuses.  In  connection  with  the  Actors' 
Church  Alliance  it  also  takes  an  active  interest 
in  looking  after  the  relations  between  the  Church 
and  the  Stage.  The  association  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  societies  to  introduce  arbitration  of  in- 
dustrial disputes  in  the  United  States;  and  it  has 
been  particularly  active  against  the  evils  of  the 
sweat-shop  system,  notably  in  New  York  City. 
President,  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.D.;  secre- 
tary and  organizer.  Miss  Harriette  A.  Keyser, 
Church  Mission  House,  a8i  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

CHURCH  AHD  SOCIAL  REFORM:  The  in- 
fluence of  Christianity  on  social  reform  has  been 
discussed  in  its  alphabetical  place.  It  seems 
necessary,  however,  to  consider  the  relations  of 
the  Church  to  social  reform  in  an  article  by  it- 
self; first,  because  very  many  make  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  Christianity  and  the  Church, 
and,  secondly,  because  all  are  agreed  upon  the 
immense  power  wielded  by  the  Church,  be  it  for 
evil  or  for  good,  in  the  advancement  or  retarda- 
tion of  social  reform.  The  subject  is  considered 
under  the  following  heads:  (i)  The  apostolic 
Church;  (a)  The  primitive  Church  after  Apostolic 
days;  (3)  the  meaieval  Church;  (4)  from  the  Ref- 
ormation to  the  present  time ;  (5)  the  modem 
Church;  (6)  what  tne  Church  could  do. 

1. — ^The  Apostolic  Church 

The  Church  is  here  considered  as  commencing 
with  the  apostles  and  their  followers  in  the  upper 
chamber  at  Jerusalem.  (For  the  beginnings  of 
the  Church  in  the  Hebrew  theocracy,  and  the  re- 
lations of  that  theocracy  to  social  reform,  see 
Judaism;  for  the  teachings  of  Christ  in  regard  to 
society,  see  Christ  and  Social  Reform.)  That 
the  Church,  as  organized  in  Jerusalem,  had  vital 
relation  to  social  life  needs  no  reiteration.  (See 
Communism.)  The  indisputable  record  is  that 
the  members  had  "all  things  in  common,"  and 
that  to  each  was  given  "according  as  any  man 
had  need."  It  may,  however,  be_  necessary  to 
point  out  that  this  was  not  an  accident  or  mere 

Eassing  incident  in  the  history  of  the  apostolic 
huix£,  bom  of  the  enthusiasm  of  its  first  love, 
but  rather  the  necessary  and  logical  result  of  the 
very  character  and  nature  of  the  Church.    The 
first  Christians  of  Jerusalem  were  drawn  from 
among  the  Jews  or  from  among  the 
mn.   it^     t,  proselytes  to  the  Jewish  faith,  the 
™"™^ '■strangers  within  the  ^ates."     They 
"J~^^^'were    therefore    familiar    with    the 
^"^^^     social  teachings  and  requirements  of 
the  Jewish  law  and  the  Jewish  scrip- 
tures.    Any  one  who  knows  what  these  were — 
their  care  for  the  afflicted,  the  opprest,  the  father- 


less and  the  widow,  their  minute  directions  as  to 
the  organization  of  social  life,  their  provisions  for 
securing  land  in  perpettto  to  every  individual  for 
use,  while  in  ownership  it  was  held  as  belonging 
to  God,  their  prohibition  of  usury  and  oppression 
in  every  form,  and,  above  all,  the  recognition  of  all 
this  as  binding  because  it  was  the  law  of  God,  to  be 
taught,  upheld,  and  enforced  by  the  institutes  and 
officers  of  the  national  religion — any  one,  we  say, 
who  at  all  realizes  this  cannot  wonder  that  the 
first  act  of  the  first  Christian  Church  was  to  apply 
its  Pentecostal  love  to  the  conduct  and  the  oraer- 
ing  of  property  and  of  the  social  life.  Jesus 
Christ  had  enforced  this  spirit.  He  had  taught 
both  by  word  and  deed  that  He  had  come  as  a 
Kin^,  with  authority  over  all  life,  social  as  well  as 
spiritual.  He  had  fed  the  hung^ry,  healed  the 
sick,  raised  the  dead.  He  had  entered  Jerusalem 
as  a  King.  He  had  in  every  word  taught  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  as  the  great  summation  of 
His  life  and  as  near  at  hand,  on  earth  as  truly  as  in 
heaven.     (See  Christ  and  Social  Reform.) 

Yet  it  must  be  also  noted  that  this  so-called 
communism  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  not 
one  of  law  and  of  requirement.  Love  was  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law.  The  incident  of  Ananias  and 
Sapphira  (Acts  v.  i-i  i)  shows  that  there  was  no 
requirement  to  renounce  private  property  in  land 
or  houses.  Until  the  disciples  had  pven  projjerty 
to  the  Church,  their  property  remained  their  own. 
It  was  only^ut  of  their  love  that  "as  many  as 
were  possessors  of  lands  or  houses  sold  them  and 
brought  the  prices  of  the  things  that  were  sold  and 
laid  them  down  at  the  apostles'  feet,  and  distri- 
bution was  made  unto  every  man,  according  as 
he  had  need." 

Nor  are  we  to  think  of  it  as  peculiar  to  the 

Church  at  Jerusalem.     While  it  is  true  that  we  do 

not  know  so  much  of  the  communism  of  any  other 

Church,  and    while   but    Uttle  has 

Prtmitiw  come  down  to  us  in  any  way  of 
«iin<«riamitw  ^^  ^^  "^  Other  Christian  churches 
^  of  the  first  century,  the  indi- 
cations nevertheless  are  strongly 
against  the  communism  of  the  Jerusalem  Church 
being  exceptional.  All  that  we  know  points 
to  its  not  oein^  exceptional.  In  the  Book  of 
the  Acts  and  m  the  Epistles  there  are  abun* 
dant  references  to  the  lite  of  love  as  carried  on 
in  these  other  churches.  We  have  Dorcas,  or 
Tabitha,  at  Joppa  (Acts  ix.  36)  "full  of  good 
works."  Paul  writes  to  the  Corinthians  (a  Cor. 
ix.  7^  about  giving  to  the  poor.  He  praises 
the_  Christians  of  Macedonia  (2  Cor.  viii.  a)  for 
giving  almost  beyond  their  power.  He  orders 
the  churches  both  at  Galatia  and  Corinth  (i  Cor. 
xvi.  a)  to  lay  by  a  store  for  charity  "on  the  first 
day  of  the  week,"  as  each  jjerson  was  prospered. 
St.  James  declares  that  "pure  reUgion  and  unde- 
filed  before  our  God  and  Father  is  this:  to  visit 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  affliction,  and  to 
keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world."  We 
read  of  the  churches  at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  6)  and  at 
Corinth  holding  agapte  or  love-feasts,  where  they 
came  together  to  break  bread.  Jude  i  a  indicates 
that  this  was  a  common  custom  in  all  the  churches. 
I  Tim.  V.  10  indicates  the  duty  of  the  widow  (or 
deaconess)  to  wash  the  saints'  feet,  entertain 
stran^[ers,  bring  up  children,  relieve  the  afflicted. 
Hospitality  is  continually  ui^d.  The  slave  is  to 
be  treated  as  "a  brother  beloved"  (Philemon  16). 
If  it  be  said  that  the  fact  that  St.  Paul  took  up  a 
collection  for  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem  is  incuc- 
ative  of  a  peculiar  condition  in  that  Church,  and 
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that  their  conununism  and  giving  up  of  private 
property  had  brought  them  into  special  poverty,  it 
may  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem  was  under  notorious  and  excessive  per- 
secution, as  during  the  first  century  the  churches 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  Roman  Empire  were 
not.  It  appears  (cf.  Heinrici,  "The  Christian 
Church  of  Corinth"  and  the  "ReUgious  Com- 
munities of  the  Greeks"  in  the  ZettschriH  fur 
wissenschafUickt  Theohgie,  i8y6,  iv.;  Uhlhom's 
"Christian  Charity  in  the  Ancient  Church,"  and 
the  whole  of  C.  Osbom  Ward's  "The  Ancient 
Lowly"),  that  as  soon  as  the  Church  emerges 
into  recM^nized  form,  its  legal  position  in  the 
Roman  Empire  was  as  a  cmiegium,  very  much 
resembling  the  coUeeia  tenuiorum,  or  soduities  of 
the  poor,  organizea  to  collect  contributions  for 
the  poor  or  for  special  ends,  such  as  bxirial,  etc. 
For  a  full  account  of  these,  see  Gilds  ;  but  we  mtist 
here  note  the  similarity  between  these  and  the 
early  churches  in  their  social  life. 

TertuUian  use*  the  aame  words,  slept  and  area,  for  the  con- 
tribution and  contribution  chest  of  the  Chuich  as  were 
technically  employed  in  the  colUt»a  for  their  collections. 
These  toUtgia  had  their  presiding  oiBoers,  or  marittri,  their 
meeting  places,  more  or  less  bumble,  accordins  to  their  wealth. 
They  had  regular  meeting  times  and  dues  for  various  pui^ 
poees.  mainly  of  benefit,  but  sometimes  for  carousals.  They 
bad  banquets  or  mcaJs  together.  Some  of  them  had  consid- 
enble  wealth,  lands,  houses,  etc.,  being  donated  to  them  by 
wealthy  memben  or  patrons.  On  appointed  days  there  were 
tpartmla,  or  distributions  of  bread,  wtne,  or  money  among  the 
members.  Members  wen  called  brotheis  and  sisters,  and 
tfaeir  presiding  officers  fithen  and  mothers  (for  then  were 
wocoen  among  them  as  truly  as  men).  It  is  evident  how 
dose  these  were  in  resemblance  to  the  social  organisation  of 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  with  its  contributions,  its  officers,  its 
^ts  of  houses  and  land,  its  common  meals,  its  organised  dis- 
tribution "in  the  daily  ministration  "  to  the  widows  and  those 
in  need.  Now  if  these  coUrfu,  so  exactly  in  this  respect  like 
the  Church  in  Jerusalem,  existed  through  all  the  empire,  as 
■eems  proven,  and  that  l^ally  all  tbe  churches  were  regarded 
ma  cMifio.  and  used  the  very  technical  terms  of  the  coUttia, 
docs  it  not  indicate  almost  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  picture 
given  in  the  acta  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  is  a  picture  of 
every  Church  in  the  apostolic  days?  The  Church,  even  in 
kpostolic  days,  was  by  no  means  immaculate;  it  was  bting 
■aved,  not  wholly  sanctified;  but  its  very  essence  and  its  io- 
most  spirit  was  a  life  cf  brotherhood  and  of  practical  love  upon 
tfais  earth. 

n. — ^The  Pximitive  Church  after  Apostolic  Days 

We  come  here  into  f tiller  light,  and  may  treat 
the  subject  in  detail,  dividing  it  into  parts,  con- 
sidering, first,  the  spirit  of  equality  and  of  broth- 
trhood  that  prevailea  in  the  primitive  Church. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  full  of  poverty  and  distress.    Slav- 
ery was  universal.     Uhlhom  estimates  that  at  Rome  under 
Augustus  then  were  580,000  proletarians  needing  support  to 
90,000  senatocs,  knights,  soldiers,  and  traders  not  needing 
support,  and  this  does  not  include  the  slaves, 
who  constituted  the  mass  of  the  population. 
Mxlt  at      (^  CiTiBS.)    At  Athens  at  one  time,  ac- 
■jLl^ttt-     CTmiing  to  some  historians,  there  were  400.000 
*V**7     slave*  to  3  t,ooo  citisens;  according  to  others 
soo,ooo  to  leo.eee.    In  Italy,  according  to 
Blair,  there  were  under  Claudius  nearly  30,- 
000,000  slaves  to  7,000,000  toemen;  and  tho  these  figures 
nay  be  too  high,  the  slave  population  was.  sccording  to  all, 
in  an  immense  majority.    This,  of  comae,  meant  widespread 
■ufTeiing  beneath  a  corrupt  aristocracy  of  enormous  wealth. 

The  working  class  lived,  and  little  more.  Mommsen  reckons 
tbe  Roman  bushel  of  wheat  at  i  denarius,  and  this  was  the 
onial  day's  wage.  Meat  was  proporti<nially  dear.  Dio- 
cletian fixt  the  price  of  beef  and  mutton  at  about  thirty  cents 
tbe  kilogram,  and  a  fowl  at  the  same  price.  A  modest  dwell- 
iac  in  tbe  upper  stories  of  one  of  the  large  lodging-houses  at 
Rone  came  to  about  tSo  a  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
wealth  of  the  few  was  enormous.  The  augur,  CiucnsLentulus, 
and  Narcissus,  Nero's  fteedman,  were  said  to  own  $ss,ooe,ooo. 
tMtUumlia  wengrowing.  Caectlius.  a  freedman  of  Augustus, 
left  m  his  will.  Puny  tells  us.  4.1 16  slaves.  It  is  true  that  this 
dors  not  indicate  either  such  wealth  on  the  part  of  tbe  rich, 
or  such  poverty  on  the  part  of  the  laborer  as  we  have  to-day; 
but  the  worst  of  the  slave  condition  under  the  Roman  Empire 
was  the  lack  of  civil  or  moral  standing:  the  slave  could  be  sold. 


killed,  violated,  thrown  to  the  fish  at  pleasure  with  impunity. 
Such  was  the  society  in  which  the  Christian  Chuich  took  root. 
In  Christianity  and  Social  RsroRM  we  have  traced  the  fai- 
fluence  of  Christianity  upon  the  laws  and  organized  society, 
and  have  shown  bow  it  gradually  overthrew  slavery.  Here 
we  are  simply  concerned  with  what  the  Church  did  directly  as  a 
church.  The  Church  spread  at  first,  it  is  evident,  mainly  among 
the  slaves  and  the  opprest.  Hence  it  was  powerless  directly 
to  aSect  the  legislation  of  proud  emperon  and  senators,  but  it 
did  welcome  the  slave  to  its  fold  as  an  equal  and  it  did  ptactise 
brotherhood  among  men.  It  taught  that,  being  descended 
from  one  Father,  all  men  were  equal.  "We  are  au  bom  alike, 
both  emperore  and  beggars,"  said  an  early  Christian  writer 
(BrnsiritMi  m  Psalt.,  in  opp.  Hieron..  vol.  ii.,  p.  333).  "Thou 
sayest  that  thy  father  is  consul  and  thy  mother  holy  and 
good,"  says  Chrysostom;  "  What  does  it  matter  to  me  ?  Show 
me  thy  own  life,  for  it  is  only  by  that  I  can  be  able  to  judge  of 
thy  nobility"  (Or.  in  Urrm  motHm  *(  Latarvm,  |  6,  vol.  i.,  p. 
78s).  Man  is  "the  great  work  of  God"  (Ambrose,  Srrmo  10, 
in  Ps.  cxviii.).  "  The  worid  is  a  vast  republic,  a  great  family 
of  God's  children,"  writes  Tertullian  (Afcl.  xxxviii.).  The 
whoU  of  Christianity  the  eariy  Church  found  in  charity  rather 
than  in  hope  or  faith  (Zma  VrroH,  Book  I.,  tract  a,  p.  iii). 
Chrysostom  put  it  above  fasts  or  solitary  penances.  Love, 
gentleness,  almuiving,  are  greater,  according  to  hbns,  than 
celibacy  (Horn.  I.,  in  Matt.,  I  7).  "Love  on  earth  must  be 
without  thought  of  earthly  profit  or  heavenly  recompense" 
(Oiig.,  Contra  Cels.,  I.,  67,  vol.  i.,  p.  jga).  Gregory  Nasian- 
xen  says:  "  Rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak,  servant  and  free- 
man, have  one  only  Head,  from  whom  everything  comes, 
Christ  Jesus.  What  the  members  of  the  body  are  for  each 
other,  each  among  us  is  for  his  brothers,  and  all  for  each  " 
(Greg.  Naz.,  Or.  16,  vol.  i.,  p.  943).  Of  this  unity  the  agapa, 
tit  love-feasts,  were  symbols.  Here  they  brought  the  poor 
and  the  needy"  (ComUt.  Apost.,  II.,  98,  p.  143).  The  Chureh 
Augustine  calls  '  a  spiritual  republic  in  the  midst  of  a  pagan 
society"  (D«  op*r»  Mimack,  chap,  xv.,  vol.  vi.,  p.  363). 

At  first  tbe  Christian  Chureb  did  not  favor  monasticism. 
Their  communism  was  not  like  that  of  the  Essenes.     "  Chris- 
tians," says  one,  "are  not  distinguished  from  other  nations 
either  by  language,  dress,  or  habits.    They  do 
not  shut  themsuves  up  in  particular  towns, 
Mrit  of      '"'^  ''^^  where  they  were  bora,  in  the  midst  of 
SnaUiM'haad  Greeks    or   barbarians.     They  are    different 
AftwfeHiv^pvvw  from  pagans  in  conduct,  and  their  life  is  alto- 
'  gethsr  distinct"  (.Ep.  ad.  iJiofii.,  chap,  iii.,  p. 
237)-     They  honored  the  magistrates  and 
prayed  for  them,  and  for  the  emperor,  who  was  their  earthly 
head,  as  Jesus  Christ  was  head  in  the  kingdom  of  God  (Pcdyc. 
Ep.,  chap,  xii.,  p.  zgi;  Just..  M..  1.  c;  Athenag.,  Ltg.,  chap, 
xxxvii.,  p.  313).     The  Christians  obeyed  all  laws  save  those 
which  compromised  their  faith,  such  as  giving  divine  honon 
to  the  emperon,  bowing  before  idols,  swearing  by  their  genii. 
Here  they  were  inflexible.  The  apd  Polycarp,  summoned  by 
the  proconsul  to  swear  by  the  gemua  of  Cnar,  refused  to  do  so. 
but  was  willing  to  obey  in  all  dse.     Ambrose  reckons  it  among 
tbe  duties  of  an  ecclesiastic  to  take  an  interest 
in  the  opprest  and  suffering.     "  Your  office  will 
BdatimtO   shine  gloriously,"  he  writM,  "if  the  oppression 
M,.  f«»»     of  widows  and  oiphans  attempted  by  the  pow- 
■>«•     gfu]   ghould  be  hindered  by  the  servants  of 
the  Church:  if  you  show  that  the  command- 
ment of  the  Uotd  is  more  to  you  than  the  favor 
of  tberich"  IDt  OfUc..  II.,  >i).     Athanasius  excommunicated 
the  viceroy  of  Lydia,  notorious  for  bis  cruelty  and  excesses, 
and  Basil  declared  that  tbe  Chureh  agreed  with  him  (Bat.  £«., 
16).     Synesius  of  Ptotemai*  excluded  from  the  Church  the 
Prefect  Andronicus  for  the  aame  reason  (Symm  Epf.,  57.  58, 
7s).  When  tbe  inhabitants  of  Antioch  were  trembling  before 
the  wrath  of  tbe  emperor,  because  they  had  overthrown  his 
statues.  Bishop  Flavian  went  to  Constantinople  to  intercede, 
while  Chrysostom  preached  his  famous  "statue  sermons,"  and 
when  prosecutions  began,  a  monk,  seirin^  the  bridles  of  the 
horses  drawing  the  carriage  in  which  the  judges  were  riding, 
cried:  "  Tell  toe  emperor  you  are  not  only  an  emperor,  but  a 
man,  and  those  you  reign  over  are  your  fcllowmen.     Human 
nature  was  made  in  tbe  image  of  God:  do  not  then  so  merci- 
lessly and  cruelly  destroy  the  image  of  God."     The  story  of 
Ambrose  himself  expelling  Theodosius  the  Great  from  both 
Chuich  and  sacrmment  till  he  did  public  penance,  for  having 
allowed  his  soldien  a  massacre  at  Thessalonica,  is  well  known. 
The  Church  became  the  sanctuary  of  the  opprest.     When  a 
debtor,  sued  for  17  solidi  (about  tiso),  fled  to  the  Chuich, 
Augustine  paid  the  debt.     He  who  violated  the  right  of  sanc- 
tuary was  excommunicated. 

Next  to  the  spirit  of  the  eqttality  and  brother- 
hood and  protection  to  the  opprest,  we  notice 
what  the  primitive  Church  did  for  the  family  and 
for  woman.  Under  Rome  woman  was  either  the 
slave,  the  toy,  or  the  property  of  man.  The 
Church  recognized  her  equality. 

"I  do  not  know  anything  more  imjust,"  said  Augustine  of 
the  Roman  laws  which  kept  women  in  an  inferior  position  {D* 
Civit.  Dti.,  iii.,  chap,  xxi.,  vol.  vii.,  p.  63);  and  all  the  Patben 
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teach  the  equality  of  man  and  woman  (Clem.  Alex.,  Padag., 
I.,  4,  vol.  i.,  p.  loj:  Greg.  Nac,  Or.  31,  vol.  i.,  p.  501:  Greg. 

Nya.,  Or.  i,  in  V*rba  tac.  Horn.,  vcl.  i.,  p. 

151}.     Marriage  wai  rmarded  in  its  ipiiitual 

ThA  Oinmh  **P^  **  ^"^  eternity  an  association  o£  souls 

.  ^-_._   rather  than  of  bodies  (Athenag.,  Lit.,  chap. 

ana  wamaa  xxxiii.,  p.  3 1 0.    It  was  a  type  of  the  imion  of 

Christ  with  His  Church  (Chrysost..  Horn..  la 

in  col.,  I  5,  vol.  xi.,  p.  4x0).  Some  of  the 
Fathers,  such  as  Ambrose  and  Augustine,  began  to  exalt  cel- 
ibacy and  virginity  above  maniaae,  but  in  the  beginning  it  was 
not  so',  and  was  never  so  with  aU  the  Patheis.  With  Chrys- 
ostom  a  true  man  and  wife  joined  in  sacred  union  show  a 
holier  life  than  the  inhabitants  of  many  a  monastery  (Horn., 
I.,  in  Rom.  xvi.  3,  vol.  iii.,  p.  i7S)-  In  marriage,  the  woman, 
according  to  tns  Fathers,  was  wedded  to  the  husband  as 
the  Chureb  to  its  Head.  Chrysoatom  says:  "Woman  can 
neither  carry  arms  nor  vote  in  the  assemblies  nor  manage  the 
commune,  but  she  can  weave  thread,  give  better  ad\-ice  than 
her  husband  about  domestic  matters,  rule  and  keep  order  in 
her  household,  superintend  the  servants,  and  bring  up  the 
children.  Bach  sex  has  its  special  vocation.^  God  has  not 
given  all  to  one.  He  has  wisely  divided  it"  (Chrysost., 
Qt$aUs  Duetnda  sini  Uxores.  vol.  iii..  p.  137).  "Nothing,"  he 
says  further,  "can  better  mold  man  than  a  pious  ana  wise 
woman  ".(Chrysost.  1.  c;  S*rmo,  4,  in  Gtn  .  t  i,  vol.  iv.,  p. 
659).  Mixed  marriages  between  pagans  and  Christians  were 
frowned  upon.  Second  marriages  were  discouraged.  Ter- 
tullian  saia  that  "he  who  marries  again  commits  a  decent 
kind  of  adultery"  (Athenag.,  Leg.,  33,  p.  311).  Montanists 
absolutely  forbade  second  marriages,  but  after  the  time  of 
Augustine  it  was  a  heresy  to  condemn  second  marriages. 
Adultery  was  the  only  admitted  cause  of  divorce,  and  then 
separation  was  usually  recommended.  Purity  was  required 
of  both  sexes  equally.  "  The  laws  of  the  Ciesars  are  different 
from  the  laws  of  Christ,"  says  Jerome.  "  With  us,  on  the 
contiary,  what  is  not  pomitted  for  women  is  also  forbidden 
for  men"  (£^.  77,  Ann.  399,  vol.  i.,  p.  459).  Nevertheless, 
condemning  strictly  their  vice,  the  Church  welcomed  the 
Uagdalenes,  and  many  of  them  became  noble  martyrs.  Pe- 
laguL,  a  celebrated  courtezan  of  Antioch.  was  converted  and 
retired  to  a  convent,  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  in 
bumble  piety.  Afra  died  for  her  Savior  in  Augsburg,  to- 
gether with  three  servants  who,  having  followed  her  in  vice, 
followed  also  in  conversion.  Similarly  high  was  the  position 
of  the  Church  in  regard  to  children.  At  a  time  when  abortion 
and  exposure  were  frequent,  the  Fathers  declared  that  to 
cause  a  child  to  perish  by  abortion  is  to  destroy  the  work  of 
God.  God  is  the  father  of  all  life,  however  incomplete  it  be. 
Those  guilty  of  it  were  excluded  from  the  Church  for  ten 
years  (Coiu<.  Afcst.,  vii.,  3,  p.  366).  Exposure  was  still  more 
condemned.  The  Church  welcomed  the  children.  "If  old 
sinners,"  says  Cyprian,  "are  received  in  the  Christian  com- 
munity, with  how  much  greater  reason  shall  the  new-bom 
child  be  received,  who  has  not  yet  committed  sin?"  (£«.  59, 
p.  99),  This  was  true  even  of  natural  children.  They 
were  still  under  God's  paternal  care,  and  to  be  welcomed  by 
the  Church  (Methodius,  Canviv.  x.  Virtinttm,  Or.  1,  in  Cam- 
Mis).  According  to  Chrysostom,  what  has  upset  the  whole 
world  is  that  man  has  not  cared  more  for  his  own  children 
(.Horn,  de  Vidnis,  vol.  iii..  p.  317).  Chrysostom  and  Jerome 
csp^^ly  urge  upon  mothers  to  rightly  influence  the  children. 
Thus  we  have  in  the  early  Church  Monica,  the  mother  of  Au- 
gustine; Nonna,  the  mother  of  Cjregory  of  Nasiansus;  An- 
thusa,  the  mother  of  Chrysostom.  The  nnt  schools  that  may 
be  called  primary  were  kept  in  the  fourth  century  by  Christian 
priests  (Palladius,  Vila  Chrys.;  in  Opp.,  vol.  xiii.,  p.  77).  Basil 
during  his  rule  made  their  keeping  an  especial  duty  (Jietnla 
Fusius.  Tract.,  inltrrof.,  is  et  93,  vol.  U.,  p.  353)- 

The  next  thing  to  be  considered  is  the  re- 
lation of    the   pnmitive    Church   to   the   labor- 
ing classes.    These,  accordin|;  to  all  classic  an- 
tiquity, were  despised.     Artizans,  according  to 
Aristotle,   were  not  worthy  of  the 
ThaChnnh  ''*™^  °^  citizens  (O.,  chap,  ii.,  i). 
Md^M^  Almost  all  mantial  and  most  men- 
JSJljSl     tal  work  was  done  by  slaves.     By 
'^™~*     Christians  work  was  honored.    They 
neither  felt  themselves  to  be  miser- 
able   nor    disgraced    becatise    they 
had  to  work  with   their  hands  (Ep.  ad.  Zenam 
tt  Serenum,  chap,  xvii.,  in  Opf>.  Just.  Mart.,  p. 
416).      They  remembered   Chnst  the  carpenter 
and  Paul  the  tent-maker.     The  "Apostolic  Con- 
stitutions" forbid  a  man  to  mix  with  the  idle 
crowd,   and    advise   him   to   engage    in    useful 
work,  having  his  soul  ttuned  toward  God  (Book 
i.,  chap.  iv.).     The  necessity  of  teaching  youth- 
fij  arts  to  children  was  dwelt  upon   (Constit. 
Jifost.,  Book   IV.,   chap,   xi.,  p,  301).     They 


taught  that  if  a  man  did  not  work,  "neither 
should  he  eat." 

The  relation  of  the  Church  to  slavery  has  been 
much  discust.  The  primitive  Church,  while  not 
immediately  seeking  to  overthrow  slavery,  under- 
mined it.  Before  the  Reformation  slavery  had 
wholly  disappeared  from  Christian  lands,  and  long 
before  that  it  had  almost  disappeared.  The  Church, 
started  among  the  poor,  and,  despised  by  the 
powerful,  had  not  the  power  to  abolish  the  insti- 
tution in  any  legal  way.  But  while  the  Church 
long  allowed  slavery,  it  did  much  to  alleviate  it, 
and  welcomed  the  slave  as  an  eqtial;  only  in  later 
years  did  the  Chtirch  ever  practise  slavery. 

"No  one  is  a  slave  by  nature,"  say  Clement  of  Alexandria 
and  Basil  (Clem.  Alex.,  Padag.,  III.,  chap,  xii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  S07; 
Basil,  De  Spir.,  s.,  I.,  chap,  xxi.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  41).  Chrysoxtom 
says  that  God,  who  created  the  two  first  beings  free  and  equal, 
never  created  slaves  to  serve  them  (Horn.  »  in  Eph.,  {  1,  vol. 
xi.,  p.  167).  Some  of  the  Fathers  held  that  slavery  was  pun- 
ishment, but  they  held  so  of  all  work,  and  yet  that  work  was 
honorable.  "I  call  noble  and  lord,"  says  Chrysostom,  "the 
slave  who  is  covered  with  chains,  if  it  accords  with  his  life;  I 
call  him  low  and  ignoble  who  in  the  midst  of  dignities  retams 
an  enslaved  soul "  (Or.  in  Terra  Motum  el  La*.^  7,  vol.  i.,  p. 
783).  In  the  Church  slavery  was  only  an  accidental  exter- 
nal condition  which  did  not  affect  the  moral  worth.  A^ain 
and  a^in  the  Church  taught  that  Christianity  was  service. 
Christians  called  themselves,  like  St.  Paul,  servants  or  bond- 
servants (lovAot)  of  Christ.  Ignatius  wrote  of  the  slaves: 
"  Let  them  continue  to  serve  without  murmuring,  and  God  will 
five  them  a  better  than  earthly  liberty"  (Ad.  Polyc.,  chap. 
IV.,  p.  41).  Slaves  were  recommended  to  bear  servitude  in 
the  passing  world  of  exile,  where  none  is  free,  and  beyond 
which  the  Christian  expects  deliverance  and  glory  (August., 
De  Agon*  Christiana,  chap,  vii.,  vol.  vi..  p.  181).  In  451,  tlw 
Council  of  Chalcedon  forbade  the  convents  to  receive  slaves 
without  the  consent  of  their  masters,  "  in  order  that  the  name 
of  God  be  not  dishonored"  (Canon  IV.).  Many  slaves  here 
noble  testimony  to  their  master  Christ,  such  as  Potamizna. 
Eutyches,  Victorinus,  Maro,  Nereus.  Vitalis,  and  others.  But 
while  bidding  the  slave  be  patient,  the  Chureh  spoke  plainly 
to  the  master.  Said  Chrysostom:  " Do  not  imagine  that  an 
injury  to  a  slave  will  be  regarded  as  indifferent.  Because  it  ia 
only  to  a  slave.  The  laws  of  the  worid  see  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two  races;  but  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth  of 
God  ignore  it"  (Chrysost.  Horn.  as.  in  Eph.,  |  s,  vol.  xi., 
p.  167). 

We  observe  the  difference  between  the  recog- 
nition of  slavery  by  the  primitive  Chtirch  and  its 
recognition  too  fretjuently  by  the  Church  in  mod- 
em times.  The  primitive  Church  recognized  it  as 
a  human  institution,  to  which  they  were  to  sub- 
mit. The  modem  Church  too  often  tried  to 
prove  slavery  a  divine  institution.  Masters  were 
told  by  the  primitive  Church  to  love  their  slaves  as 
sons  and  as  equals  (Constit.  Afost..  Book  IV., 
chap,  xii.,  p.  30a).  The  Church  refused  to  re- 
ceive the  gifts  of  the  master  who  ill  treated  his 
slaves  (Constit.  Apost.,  Book  IV.,  chap,  vi.,  p. 
197).  In  the  early  Church  there  were  households 
where  master  and  servants  formed  one  family. 

When  Theda  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  fifty 
of  her  slaves,  urged  by  gratitude,  appeared  in  her  favor  {Acta 
ss..  January,  vol  i.,  p.  601).  Paula,  a  descendant  of  Paulus. 
iCmilius,  Leo,  and  Pabiola  are  spoken  of  as  the  servant* 
rather  than  the  mistresses  of  their  women.  But  the  Fathers 
went  farther  than  to  counsel  gentleness.  They  urged  mastera 
to  free  their  slaves.  (Gregory  Naziansen  and  Chrysostom  are 
pronunent  in  such  exhortaUons,  and  many  masten  did  the 
same.  The  earliest  instance  that  has  come  down  to  us  is  that 
^  Hermes,  Prefect  of  Rome  under  Trajan,  who  embraced 
Christianity  with  his  wife,  children,  and  1,150  slaves,  whom  he 
freed  on  the  day  of  their  baptism,  Easter  Day,  with  ample 
assistance  to  enable  them  to  gain  a  livelihood.  He  himseU 
afterward  suffered  martyrdom  with  Bishop  Alexander,  who 
had  been  the  means  of  his  convenion.  Another  iirefect  of 
Rome,  Chromatins,  under  Diocletian,  freed  his  1,400  slaves 
saying  that  those  who  had  God  for  their  father  ought  not  to  be 
the  servants  of  man.  Melania,  with  the  consent  of  her  hus- 
band, Pinius,  freed  8,000  slaves;  Ovonius,  a  French  martyr. 
5.000. 

The  Church  especially  did  her  utmost  to  end 
the  horrors  of  the  gladiatorial  combats  and  the 
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degradation  of  the  iktabrical  exhibitions.  The 
Church  refused  baptism  to  gladiators  unless  they 
gave  up  their  profession.  Lactan- 
Oladlatorial  *^"^  said:  "Instead  of  buying  and 
feeding  wild  beasts,  ransom  prisoners 
and  feed  the  poor;  instead  of  bring- 
ing together  men  to  kill  each  other, 
fo  and  burr  the  innocent  dead"  {Div.  Instit., 
look  VI.,  chap,  xii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  470).  From  the 
theaters,  at  this  time  grossly  immoral.  Christians 
were  warned  to  absent  themselves.  Those  who, 
in  spite  of  warnings,  still  attended,  were  declared 
unworthy  of  Christian  communion. 

Chiistiuis  were  ui^ed  to  find  their  exhibitions  in  nature. 
"What  theater."  laya  one  writer,  "constructed  by  the  hand 
of  man  can  equal  these  wonders  of  creation ' '  ( Tract.  <U  Sptcl., 
in  Opf.  Cypr.,  p.  311)1  Acton  who  became  Christiana  and 
had  no  other  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  such  as  Euclna- 
tiui.  were  provided  £ar  by  the  Church  through  the  efforts  of 
Cyprian. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  relation  of  the 
primitive  Church  to  the  poor,  and  its  property 
relations  in  general.  This  may  be  said  to  be  a 
more  or  less  faithful  carrying  out  of  the  volun- 
tary communal  Ufe  of  Jerusalem.  There  seems 
to  be  no  evidence  that  there  was  anywhere  es- 
tablished by  the  primitive  Church  a  mechanical 
communism.  Voluntary  communism  seems  to 
have  been  the  ideal  to  which  they  always  tended, 
tho  sometimes  very  vaguely  anci  remotely.  The 
emphasis  was  on  love.  "It  is  not  the  census," 
said  Ambrose,  "but  the  qualities  of  the  soul,  that 
show  the  rich  man"  (Ep.,  chap.  Ixiii.,  f  89,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  1044).  Barnabas,  in  warmly  commending 
charity,  argues  that  "we  ought  not  to  consider 
anything  as  belonging  to  ourselves  alone,  but  to 
share  everything  with  our  neighbor;  for  if  there  is 
communion  in  spiritual  and  everlasting  things, 
with  how  much  greater  right  ought  it  to  exist  in 
these  material  things"  (chap,  xix.,  p.  52).  Am- 
brose of  Milan  wrote,  "Nature  created  everything 
for  common  use.  If,  then,  there  are  men  who 
are  excluded  from  the  enjoyment  of  the  products 
of  the  earth,  it  is  contrary  to  nature.  The  im- 
equal  division  of  this  wealth  is  the  result  of  ego- 
ism and  violence.  Native  is  the  mother  of  com- 
mon right,  usurpation  is  the  mother  of  private 
right"  (D*  Ofj.  Ministr.,  Book  I.,  chap,  xxviii., 
i  ija.vol.  ii.,p.  35). 

The  early  Church  opposed  riches  as  hindering  salvation,  but 
Augustine,  Ambrose,  Jerome,  and  others  teach  that  riches  are 
not  to  be  condemned  in  themselves.  "  Neither  is  every  poor 
man  a  saint,  .  .  .  nor  is  every  rich  man  condemned,"  wrote 
one  (Asterius,  D*  Divilt  tt  Laiaro,  p.  i^).  "The  hand  of  the 
Christian,"  said  the  same  writer,  Astenus,  "ought  only  to  be 
held  out  to  give  alms,  never  to  seize  what  does  not  belong  to 
him"  (Horn,  d*  (Eeonomo,  Imquio,  p.  13).  The  giving  of 
charity  the  primitive  Church  exalted.  "  It  is  better  to  do  the 
works  of  charity  than  to  ornament  churches,  or  to  enrich  them 
with  pcedous  vases"  (Hieron.,  Ef.  130,  vol.  i.,  p.  091].  The 
priests  were  to  lead  in  this,  especially  the  bishops.  The 
Apostolic  Constitutions "  lay  down  their  duties  in  these 
words:  "To  orphans  take  the  place  of  a  father;  to  widows 
give  the  protection  that  they  would  have  from  their  husbands; 
help  young  people  who  desire  to  marry  with  your  counsels; 
fina  work  for  the  artisans;  have  pity  on  the  infirm:  receive 
stiBagefS  beneath  ^nmr  root;  give  food  and  drink  to  those  who 
an  hungry  and  tbosty  and  clothes  to  the  naked:  visit  the  sick 
and  hdptlie  prisoners"  (Book  IV.,  1,  p.  19;).  Charity  was  to 
cause  sacrifiw.  We  read  of  the  early  CImstians  fasting  that 
they  might  give  to  the  poor  (CoiuM.  Aposl.,  V.  xz.,  p.  331). 
Deaconesses  were  appointed  to  aid  poor  women.  Under 
Bishop  Cornelius,  toward  the  close  of  the  third  century,  the 
Chnrcn  of  Rome  supported  more  tlisn  i.soo  poor  people.  The 
Church  of  Antioch,  in  the  time  of  Chrysostom,  maintained 
more  than  3,000.  The  Church  of  Rome,  under  Bishop  Sotir, 
in  the  second  half  of  the  second  century,  and  100  years  later, 
under  Bishop  Stephen,  sent  money  collected  in  distant  prov- 
inces, sometimes  to  help  famished  populations,  sometimes  to 
Ughcen  the  burdens  of  the  persecuted.  Prelates  sold  the 
vases  and  ornaments  of  their  churches  to  aid  the  poor.    This 


was  dona  by  Cyril,  by  Acadus,  Bishop  of  Amida,  who  sold 
490  vases  and  sent  back  to  freedom  ;,ooo  imprisoned  Per- 
sians, and  by  Deogratuu,  of  Carthage.     Au- 
gustine and  Ambrose  did  it  to  ransom  cap- 
»«»iM«iiliii»  tives.     Paulinus.  of  Nola  and  Hilary  of  Aries 
^r^Tr~~"    sold  their  large  estates  for  the  poor.     Martin 
"•P*"^"      of  Tours  sacrihced  his  sacerdotal  robes.     The 
Bishop  of  BscupCre,  of  Toulouse,  went  hungry 
and  used  only  basket  and  glass  for  the  bread 
and  wine  of  the  Eucharist,  in  order  to  help  the  poor.     When 
the  martyr  Lawrence  was  asked  by  the  pagan  governor  for 
the  treasures  of  the  Church,  he  showed  him  the  poor.     Peter, 
the  tax-gatherer,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  on  being  converted 
expiatea  his  harshness  by  selling  himself  to  a  slave  merchant 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.     Cement  of  Rome  writes  to  the 
Church  in  Corinth;     '  We  have  among  us  many  who  have 
giyen  themselves  to  servitude  in  order  that  others  might  be 
free.       It  is  told  of  Bishop  Eleusis  of  Cyzicus,  that  he  took 
the  paf»n  temples  and  made  them  into  hospitals  for  the  old 
and  widowed.     The  first  orphan  houses  are  of  this  period, 
and  were  cared  for  by  priests.     Special  collections  were  made 
for  prisoners.     The  poor  denied  themselves  a  day's  food  to 

g've  to  these.  The  funds  of  the  Church  were  used  to  ransom 
others  sentenced  to  public  works  or  tlie  arena.  The  Church 
was  the  asylum.  Even  Alanc,  on  taking  Rome,  is  reported  to 
have  spared  these  who  took  refuge  in  the  churches.  The 
iimocent  went  to  the  bishops  for  redress.  In  the  midst  of 
universal  anarchy,  the  bishops  raised  their  voices  in  behalf  of 
outraged  humanity.  It  was  one  of  their  special  duties  to  save 
defenseless  men  from  the  hands  of  powerful  oppressors,  and 
to  intercede  with  the  emperors  and  magistrates  in  their  behalf: 
to  undertake  long  journeys  and  brave  all  wrath,  provided  the 
cause  of  those  in  whom  they  were  interested  was  just.  Most 
frequently  we  find  bishops  giving  assistance  to  country  people, 
who  suffered  from  the  rapacity  of  the  fiscal  agenU,  the  avarice 
ol  the  usurers,  the  oppression  of  great  proprietors.  For  the 
sick,  the  primitive  Church  did  much,  even  for  the  lepers. 
Basil  advises  that  lepers  be  not  deserted,  but  be  loved  the 
more  for  the  miseries  of  their  desolation.  During  the  plague 
of  Carthage,  about  sjo  a.d.,  and  during  that  of  Alexandria, 
the  Chnsuans  showed  great  bravery  and  love.  The  earliest 
hospitals  are  due  to  the  Church,  the  first  being  established  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  Prom  the  latter  half  of 
this  century  they  multiplied  greatly.  The  most  important  of 
these  was  founded  by  Basil  in  Caesarea.  It  rose,  says  Gregory 
Nazianzen,  like  a  new  town,  providing  lodgings  for  travelers, 
rooms  for  invalids,  workshora  for  the  poor,  provision  for 
lepers.  It  bore  the  name  of  BasUias.  Chrysostom  founded 
several  hospitals.  By  the  time  of  Theodosius  most  of  the 
large  towns  had  hospitals.  The  hermit  Thalassius  founded 
one  for  the  blind. 

The  early  Church  was  especially  remarkable 
for  its  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  its  enemies.  Ter- 
tullian  could  truly  say  that  "if  all  men  loved 
their  friends,  the  Christians  alone  knew  how  to 
love  their  enemies"  (Ad.  Scap.,  i.,  p.  69).  The 
Fathers,  too,  with  their  profoimd  respect  for 
human  life,  unanimously  condemned  capital  ptm- 
ishment.  The  CJouncil  of  Elvira  (a.d.  305)  ex- 
cludes the  magistrates  whose  duties  as  decemvirs 
caused  them  to  judge  cases  involving  capital  ptm- 
ishment  from  joining  in  worship  during  the  year. 
The  emphasis  the  early  Church  put  upon  kospi- 
lality  is  well  known,  as  is  also  its  imiversal  opposi- 
tion to  war. 

It  is  well  to  notice  the  organization  of  the 
Church  for  practical  charities.  At  first  there  was 
little  or  none. 

"We  give  to  all  and  communicate  to  every  one  who  is  in 
need,    says  Justin  (i4pofe>.,  i.,  14).     The  shepherd  of  Hennas 
says:     "Give  simply  to  all,  without  asking 
_.      .^         doubtfully  to  whom  thou  givest,  but  give  to 
CaantlM     ail "  (.Paxtor  Htrma.  Uand..  II.).     Clement  of 
Alexandria  warns  against  trying  to  judge  who 
is  deserving  and  who  undeserving  (Q^u  dims 
saimu.,  chap.  xiii.).     Concerning  the  giving  up  of  property, 
Hermas  says  to  Christians:  "  You  are  dwelling  here  in  a  foreign 
city.     Would  any  one  dwelling  in  a  foreign  city  provide  him- 
seli  with  fields  and  expensive  accommodations?  "  (SimiUt,  I.) 
The  church  was  in  the  world,  but  not  of  it.     "We  are  no 
Brahmans  nor  Indian  gymnosophists;  no  wild  men  <^  the 
woods  and  separatists  from  life.     We  are  mindful  of  the 
gratitude  which  we  owe  to  the  Lord  our  God,  and  do  not  de- 
spise the  enjoyment  of  His  works,"  wrote  Tertullian  (jtfoiog., 
^2).     But  the  Fathers  everywhere   counseled  simplicity  of 
life.     "On  the  road  to  heaven."  says  Clement,  "the  best  pro- 
vision is  frugality,  moderation  is  the  shoe,  and  beneficence  the 
staff."  (Pisaaso^.,  III.,  7).     Qement  pities  the  insatiable  who 
collect  their  damties  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  with  whom 
"  the  basting  ladles  and  the  kitchen  form  the  central  point  of 
existence  "  (f'miatot.,  I.,  1).    In  an  old  catalog  of  the  apostles. 
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Peter,  Andrew,  and  the  som  of  Zebedee  ate  fisheimen;  Philip 
an  ass  driver;  Bartholomew,  a  vegetable  gardener;  James,  the 
■on  of  Alpbeeus,  a  mason.  Later,  when  the  Church  became 
corrupt,  men  like  Chrysostom  vehemently  attacked  the  luxury 
of  the  day.  Said  Chrysostom  of  the  luxuriously  dressed 
woman:  "Of  how  many  poor,  O  woman,  dost  thou  bear  upon 
thine  arms  the  spoils! '  Yet,  even  when  the  Church  was  at 
her  simplest,  then  were  some  organizations  for  charity. 
Deacons,  deaconesses,  and  widows,  who  were  considered 
officers  in  the  Church,  had  special  charge  of  the  charities,  but 
always  under  the  direct  guidance  of  the  bishops.  Alms  wen 
collected  and  distributed  laigely  at  the  atapa,  which  wen 
first  suppers  in  conunon  for  alTChurch  membm,  later  suppen 
for  the  Door,  and  finally  occasions  of  drunkenness  and  ex- 
cesses. Montanism  tried  to  react  from  these  excesses  and  any 
compromise  with  the  worid  by  strict  discipline  and  by  limiting 
church-membership  to  the  select  few,  but  this  was  to  malw  the 
Church  separatist  and  sectarian  and  sacrifice  her  power  as  a 
Church  for  the  world.  It  taught  the  Church  to  distinguish 
between  the  "nligious"  and  the  "secular,"  sending  the  "nlia- 
ious"  into  monasticism  and  asceticism,  and  the  "secular^' 
into  worldliness. 

As  a  result  of  this  alliance  with  the  State,  the 
Church,  still  more  developing  her  worldliness, 
gradually  came  to  palliate,  aUow,  and  endorse, 
and  even  own  slaves  (so  that  even  so  pure  a  spirit 
as  Gregory  the  Great  makes  no  apology  for  hav- 
ing a  fiigitive  slave  brought  back  "oy  any  means" 
bora  Otranto,  tho  he  was  also  torn  from  wife  and 
children,  to  serve  as  a  baker  in  Rome) .  Thus  the 
Church  gradually  became  full  of  all  such  worldli- 
ness as  called  forth  the  burning  protests  of  Chrys- 
ostom. On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  devel- 
opment of  Monasticism,  for  the  social  results 
of  which  see  the  article  on  that  subject.  Still 
through  all  the  earlier  centuries  the  Church  was 
not  only  the  friend  but  the  leader  of  social  reform. 
If  she  did  not  abolish  slavery  or  advocate  all  the 
social  reforms  that  are  suggested  to-day,  it  was 
because  they  were  not  proposed.  She  was  at 
least  on  the  side  of  the  most  radical  reform  there 
was,  or,  rather,  the  mother  and  the  life  of  all  le- 
form.  On  the  whole,  well  could  Tertullian  point 
to  the  life  and  love  of  the  Church,  which  to  the 
jealous  hatred  of  its  enemies  was  a  reproach. 
'See  how  the_y  love  one  another,"  mocked  these 
enemies;  "as  if  they  were  ready  to  die,  the  one  for 
the  other."  "Yes,"  says  Tertullian,  "we  love 
one  another;  we  are  brothers,  for  we  have  a  com- 
mon Father,  and  the  same  Spirit  has  led  us  from 
darkness  to  light.  We  are  also  your  brothers, 
because,  altho  you  are  our  persecutors,  you  are 
men  like  us.  We  support  one  another;  we  have 
everything  in  common  except  otir  wives;  each  one 
freely  brings  his  offering  to  relieve  the  poor,  the 
sick,  orphans,  widows,  travelers,  and  prisoners. 
We  are  not  incapable  of  the  business  of  life,  for 
do  we  not  live  with  you,  sharing  your  habits  and 
necessities?  We  do  not  retire  into  forests;  we 
do  not  flee  from  life;  we  use  everything  with 
thanksgiving;  we  sail  with  you;  we  mix  with  you 
in  the  lonun,  in  camp,  in  commerce;  we  refrain 
only  from  your  spectacles,  sacrifices,  disorders, 
and  crimes    (Apologeticus,  about  198  a.d.). 

in. — The  Medieval  Church 

In  this  section  we  shall  not  enter  so  much  into 
details,  because  these  are  given  in  other  articles: 
that  on  the  Canon  Law,  which  belongs  almost 
exclusively  to  the  medieval  Chxirch,  and  the  gen- 
eral article  on  Christianity  and  Social  Reform, 
Christian  influence,  in  the  Middle  Ages  at  least, 
being  admittedly  almost  identical  with  Church 
influence.  Yet  a  few  general  characterizations 
may  here  be  made,  and  one  or  two  points  eluci- 
dated. 

We  notice,  first,  that  the  medieval  Church  was 


the  great  leveler;  the  clerical  order  was  the  one 
profession  in  which  it  was  possible  for  a  man  of 
the  htimblest  birth  to  attain  to  the  highest  posi- 
tion. This  was  less  by  virtue  of  enactment  than 
in  consequence  of  the  facts  (a)  that  the  Church 
remained  free  from  the  distinctions  of  classes  that 
grew  up  in  the  civil  state,  and  (6)  that  churchmen, 
as  the  rule  of  celibacy  became  universal  in  Latin 
Christendom,  could  be  raised  to  any  rank  without 
founding  a  family  of  nobles.  Many  a  peasant 
heard  of  the  learned  Grostfite,  son  of  a  serf,  the 
most  distingwshed  scholar  of  thirteenth-century 
Oxford,  the  Oxford  which  existed  long  before  a 
college  was  founded — the  friend  of  the  reforming 
friars,  the  enemy  of  the  Roman  court,  the  advo- 
cate of  England  for  the  English;  and  was  eager, 
out  of  his  scanty  means,  to  buy  the  license  that  his 
son  might  go  to  the  schools  and  take  orders.  The 
possibility  of  rising  was,  it  is  true,  not  confined  to 
churchmen;  but  that  which  was  the  exception 
among  the  laity  was  common  among  the  clergy. 
Nor  was  it  till  centimes  later  that  it  became  the 
accepted  doctrine  that  an  ordained  person  was 
ipso  facto  a  free  man ;  and  if  in  the  fifth  century  it 
could  be  conceived  that  a  man  might  be  a  clergy- 
man and  yet  a  slave,  this  idea  early  gave  way  be- 
fore another,  which  presumed  that  if  a  slave  were 
ordained  with  the  Knowledge  of  his  lord,  and 
without  any  objection  raised  by  him,  he  was  a 
£ree  man,  tho  not  formally  manumitted.  For 
the  effect  of  the  medieval  Church  upon  slavery,  see 
Christianity  and  Social  Reform.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  before  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion slavery,  and,  in  some  countries  like  England, 
even  serfdom,  had  disappeared  from  Christendom. 
The  medieval  Church  had  put  it  down. 

We  notice  next  as  characteristic  of  the  medi- 
eval Church  its  monasteries,  nunneries,  and 
Church  brotherhoods  of  various  kinds,  not  only 
as  centers  of  Christian  equality,  but  as  asylums 
for  the  opprest  and  as  centers  of  brotherhood 
life  and  work.  Says  Thorold  Rogers  up>on  this 
point: 

"The  relief  of  destitution  was  the  fundamental  nligious  duty 
of  medieval  Christianity,  I  mi^ht  have  said  of  Christianity 
itself.  In  ancient  polities  it  might  be  the  duty  of  the  State 
to  nlieve  distress;  it  was  always  its  prudence,  if  it  cand  for 
security.  To  get  abundant  supplies  of  food  for  the  poorer 
citisens  in  one  way  or  the  othCT  was  the  constant  anxiety  of 
democntic  Athens  and  of  imperial  Rome.  But  from  the 
very  first  Christianity  transferred  this  duty  from  the  State  to 
the  individual,  and  to  the  voluntary  corporation.     The  eariy 

Church  undoubtedly  preached  patience,  but 

it  much   more  emphatically  inculcated  the 
MffllMtwrlag  duty  of  alms^ving.     The  contribution  of  the 

tithe  was  enforced  in  order  that  a  third  part. 

at  least,  of  the  proceeds  should  go  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  deserving  poor.  In  the  fifteenth  century  nothing 
moves  the  righteous  wrath  of  Gascoi^e  mon  than  the  teach- 
ing of  Pecock  to  the  effect  that  ecclesiastical  nvenues  enjoyed 
by  churchmen  can  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  discretion 
ot  the  recipient  as  freely  as  the  proceeds  of  private  property. 
After  heresy,  mmony,  and  sorcery,  the  heaviest  charge  which 
could  be  leveled  aRainst  a  churchman  was  that  of  avarice, 
and  a  covetous  priest  who  hoarded  his  revenues  was  lucky  if 
the  charge  of  avarice  was  not  coupled  with  those  graver  vicei 
to  which  I  have  referred.  We  may  be  certain,  too,  that  the 
duty  which  was  so  generally  imposed  on  them  by  public 
opinion — the  force  of  which  is  not  yet  extinct — vras  inculcated 
by  them  on  others.  In  times  of  plenty,  too,  food  was  often 
given  with  wages.  A  wealthy  monastery  or  college  would 
find  a  place  at  its  servants'  table  for  the  artisans  which  it 
employed  without  much  grudging,  and  the  poor  at  the  gate 
woiUd  not  be  sent  away  empty-handed.  Where  mendicancy 
was  no  disgrace,  almsgiving  was  like  to  be  considered  the  most 
necessary  and  the  most  ordinary  of  the  virtues. 

"It  has  been  often  said  and  often  denied  that  the  monas- 
teries supplied  the  want  which  the  poor  law,  two  generations 
after  the  dissolution  of  these  bodies,  enforced.  That  the 
monasteries  were  renowned  for  their  almsgiving  is  certain. 
The  duty  of  aiding  the  needy  was  universal.  Themselves  the 
creatures  of  charity,  they  could  not  deny  to  others  that  on 
which  they  tubsitted.    But  some  orders  were  under  special 
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duties.  The  Hospitalen  were  bound  to  relieve  casual  desti- 
tuUon.  Hence  when  Waynflete  procured  the  minender  of 
the  houae  of  the  Oxford  Hospitalers,  he  bound  his  college  to 
the  duties  which  the  surrendered  house  had  performed,  duties 
which,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  were  speedily  evaded. 
So  a^n  the  preaching  and  beminff  friars  were  the  nurses  of 
the  siclcespecially  those  who  labored  under  infectious  di>. 
eases.  There  were  houses  where  doles  of  bread  and  beer  were 
given  to  all  wayfarers,  houses  where  the  sick  were  tended, 
Sothed,  and  fed,  particularly  the  lepers.  There  were  nun- 
neries, where  the  nuns  weie  nurses  and  midwives;  and  even 
now  the  ruins  of  these  houses  contain  living  record  of  the 
ancient  practises  of  their  inmates  in  the  rare  medicinal  herbs 
which  are  still  found  within  their  precincts.  In  the  universal 
destruction  of  these  establishments,  the  hardest  instruments 
of  Henry's  purposes  interceded  for  the  retention  of  some 
among  the  most  meritorious,  useful,  and  unblemished  of 
tbem.  It  is  possible  that  these  institutioiu  created  the  men- 
dicancy which  they  relieved,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
they  assbted  much  which  needed  their  help  ('Work  and 
Warn,'  p.  4r6). 

"What  an  enormous  part  in  the  polity  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  played  by  these  monasteries  is  well  known.  The  estates 
of  the  monasteries  are  said  over  and  over  again  to  have  com- 
prised a  third  of  the  knights'  fees  in  England.  Most  of  these 
religious  houses  were  founded  before  the  dose  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  many  o(  them  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Saxon 
polity.  Only  a  few  were  founded  in  later  times.  Besides  these 
monastic  eMates,  the  bishops  and  the  chapters  held  large 


'  Many  of  the  English  towns  grew  up  round  monasteries. 
The  piety  of  the  converted  Saxons  led  them  to  spend  lavishly 
in  the  fotmdation  of  these  institutions,  and  the  principal  part 
of  the  documents  which  have  been  preserved  from  a  period 
antecedent  to  the  Conquest  refer  to  these  early  monasteries. 
Thus  the  town  of  Oxford  grew  up  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  monasteries  of  St.  Prideswide  and  Osoey.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  Abingdon,  of  Reading,  of  St.  Albans,  of  Coventry,  of 
Durliam." 


That  these  centers  of  religiotis  life  were  centers 
also  of  humble  brotherly  work  is  well  known. 
Says  Palgrave's  "Dictionary  of  Political  Econ- 
omy": 

"The  lands  held  by  a  religioos  boose,  at  least  those  in  its 
immediate  vicinity,  were,  as  a  rule,  cultivated  by  the  brother- 
hood itself,  and  the  personal  interest  thus  devoted  to  the 
work  produced  better  results  than  the  enforced  labor  of 
bondmen.  The  evidence  of  the  Domesday  survey  goes  to 
show  that  the  Church  lands  were  in  a  higher  state  of  cultiva- 
tiao  than  other  property.  The  monks  also  employed  them- 
selves in  clearing  forests,  draining  marshes,  and  making  roads 
and  bridges  (cf .  Lingard,  {.,  167  Mf.j  Cunningham,  '  Growth 
of  BngUni  Industry  and  Commerce  m  the  Early  and  Middle 
Ages,  pi>.  64,  stq.  X890);  and  the  Cistercian  order,  through 
the  activity  which  it  duplayed  in  sheep  farming,  promoted  in 
a  (ingnlar  dmee  the  production  of  the  staple  commodity  of 
England.  Tnroogh  the  immense  extent  of  their  property, 
variously  estimated  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies from  a  quarter  to  a  half  of  the  total  landed  property  of 
Bi^and  (WycUlIe.  J*  Eecl.,  xv.,  p.  338;  ef.  Pearson,  'History 
of  England,'  ii.,  497, 1867),  the  churches  and  reli^ous  houses 
came  to  take  an  unportant  share  in  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  country;  and  it  is  acknowled^d  that  the  clergy 
were  mild  landlords  (see  Stubbs,  'Constitutional  History,' 
iii..  s6s)-  The  attacks  of  the  Lollards  upon  the  landed  prop- 
erty of  the  Church  were  inspired  rather  by  a  priori  objections 
to  the  system  itself  than  by  any  actual  abuses  to  which  it  led; 
and  the  considerstion  which  Bishop  Pecock,  writing  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  allemd  on  the  opposite  side 
are  probably  in  the  main  just.  '  'The  treuthe  is,'  be  says, 
'that  the  tenementis  and  alle  the  possessiouns  with  her  pur- 
tenaimcis,  which  the  dergie  (religiose  or  not  religiose)  holden 
and  hanen,  is  better  meintened  and  susteyned  and  reparid  and 
ke|>t  bo  falling  into  noust  and  into  wildimess,  than  if  tho  same 
tenementis  and  possessiouns  with  her  purtenauncis  werm 
in  the  hondis  of  grete  lordis,  or  of  knystis,  or  of  squyeris. 
.  .  .  The  tenauntis,  occupying  tho  tenementis  and  posses- 
sioons  with  purtenauncis  vndir  the  dergie,  ben  esilier  tntid, 
lasse  diaesid,  and  not  greeued  bt  extordoun,  as  thei  schoulden 
be,  if  thei  hdden  the  same  tenementis  and  possessiouns  of 
temporal  lordis  or  of  knystis  and  aquyers.'  Among  other 
points  in  favor  of  those  who  held  of  the  Church,  Pecock  notices 
that  their  tenure  was  less  liable  to  be  disturbed  than  that  of 
those  who  hdd  under  lay  lords  ('Repressor  of  Overmuch 
Blaming  of  the  Clergy,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  370  ttq.,  ed.  Babington, 
186c).  It  has  been  noticed  by  critics  least  friendly  to  the 
medieval  Church  that  it  was  such  causes — the  known  ad- 
vantage to  the  tenant — that  did  much  to  recondle  public 
opinion  to  the  enormous  estates  held  by  the  Church  (Pearson, 
'History  of  England,'  vol.  ii.,  p.  soi;  Rogers,  vol.  i.,  p.  160). 
That  at  the  cloae  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  state  of  things  was 
somewhat  altered,  and  the  abuses  which  had  arisen  with  re- 
spect to  the  management  of  Church  property  called  forth 
well-founded  oomplaiats  (cf.  'Dyaloge  betwene  a  (}entiU- 


man  and  a  Husbandman,'  1530,  ed.  Artier,  1S71,  p,  134  M«,; 
'Ballads  from  Manuscripts,  ed.  Pumivall.  r<69,  vol.  Q. 
need  not  be  denied." 

But  it  was  not  only  manual  work  that  was 
performed  by  the  monks  and  clergy.  Says 
Rogers: 

"The  clergy,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  contained 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  we  should  call  the  professional 
classes.     The  arehitects,   the  physicians,   the  lawyers,   the 
scribes,  the  teachers,  of  the  Middle  Ages,  were  almost  always 
dergymen,  and  when  employed  in  these  callings  were  rewarded 
for  their  services  with  benefices.     We  know  but  few  of  the 
men  who  designed  the  great  cathedrals,  churches,  and  easdet 
of  the  Middle  A^es — these  buildings  which  are  the  wander  <rf 
our  age  for  their  vastness,  their  exquisite  proportions,  and 
their  equally  exquisite  detail.     But  when  we  do  know,  as  it 
were  by  acddent,  who  the  builder  was,  he  is 
almost  always  a  clergyman.     It  seems  as  tho 
Tha  OltfKT   skill  in  architecture  and  intimate  acquaint- 
~f  M|^        ance  with  all  which  was  necessary  not  only 
wiaai^a_  for  the  design  of  the  structure,  but  for  good 
■IMM  AgM  workmanship  and  endurance,  were  so  common 
an  accomplishment,  tliat  no  one  was  at  the 
pains  to  proclaim  his  own  reputation  or  to 
record  the  reputation  of  another.     It  Is  known  that  we  owe 
the  design  of  Rochester  Castle  and  the  Tower  to  one  ecclesi- 
astic.    It  is  recorded  that  MTilliam  of  Wykeham  was  Edward 
III.'s  arehitect  at  Windsor,  as  well  as  his  own  at  Winchester 
and    Oxford,    and   of  various  handsome   churclies   which 
were  built  during  his  long  episcopate.     It  is  probable  that 
Waynflete  designed  the  beautiful   buildings  at  Magdalen 
College;  and  it  U  alleged  that  Wolsey,  in  his  youth,  planned 
the  matchless  tower,  which  h«s  charmed  every  spectator  for 
neariy  four  centuries.     But  no  one  knows  who  designed  and 
carried  out  a  thousand  of  those  poems  in  stone  wliich  were 
the  glory  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  have  been  made  the  subjects 
of  servile  and  stupid  imitations  in  our  own. 

'"The  monks  were  the  men  of  letter*  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the 
historians,  the  jurists,  the  philosophers,  the  physicians,  the 
students  of  nature.  It  is  owing  to  thdr  labon  that  we  know 
anything  of  our  annals,  of  the  events  by  which  the  political 
history  «  England  is  interpreted.  They  were  often  fnvolous, 
faequently  credulous,  but  they  ooUected  the  facts  to  the  best 
of  their  ability.  It  is  true  that  the  material  which  they.put  in- 
to shape  is  far  less  in  quantity  than  those  voluminous  archives 
are  which  an  preserved  in  our  national  collection.  But 
these,  tho  of  great  odiateral  value,  would  have  but  little  con- 
structive importance  in  the  absence  of  the  chronicles  wtiich  the 
monies  compiled.  TiUs  is  abundantly  illustrated  by  the  his- 
tory of  the  fifteenth  century  and  part  of  the  sixteenth.  .  .  . 

'I  am  convinced  that  schools  were  attached  to  every  mon- 
astery, and  that  the  extraordinary  number  of  foundation 
schools  established  just  after  the  Reformation  of  rs47  was  not 
a  new  seal  for  a  new  learning,  but  the  fresh  and  very  inade- 
quate supply  of  that  which  had  been  so  suddenly  arid  disas- 
trously extinguished.     ('  Work  and  Wages,'  p.  r6s.) 

"And  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were  not  monks  o' 
the  losrer  ranks  who  did  manual  and  literary  work,  but  ecde- 
siastica  of  the  highest  rank.  We  find  such  men  as  Hilary  of 
Aries,  one  of  the  leading  prelates  in  the  French  Church,  work- 
ing in  the  fidd.  Becket,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when 
he  visited  a  monastery  in  harvest  did  not  hesitate  to  labor  in 
the  fidds.  St.  Dunstan  is  reported  to  have  been  an  excdient 
blacksmith." 

For  what  the  medieval  Chtirch  did  to  put  down 
feuds,  to  bring  in  "the  peace  of  God,'  etc.,  see 
Christianity  and  Socml  Rbporm.  We  notice 
here  the  influence  of  the  Church  upon  the  State. 
The  political  influence  of  the  medieval  Chttfch 
was  enormously  great.  Undoubtedly  much  of  it 
was  due  to  ambition  for  temporal  power,  espe- 
cially with  the  Roman  see  and  wherever  her  spirit 
went;  but  equally  tindoubtedly,  apart  from  all 
question  of  ambition,  the  medieval  Church  often 
used  her  enormous  power,  and  especially  did  many 
of  her  leading  prelates  use  their  commanding  in- 
fluence, to  protect  the  rights  of  the  common  people 
against  the  aggression  both  of  the  barons  and  of 
the  king.  We  can  cite  only  a  few  examples,  but 
they  are  strewn  on  every  page  of  medieval  his- 
tory. In  England,  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  was  the  leader  and  the  prime  mover 
in  wresting  from  King  Richard  the  Magna  Charta, 
which  has  now  become  the  birthright  of  every 
Enelishman  and  American.  In  France,  the  Ufe 
of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  is  filled  with  records  of 
masterly  and  efiecttial  resistance  against   the 
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wrongs  and  violence  of  the  barons.  In  Italj,  the 
political  influence  of  Savonarola,  the  Dominican 
monk,  can  hardly  be  overestimated,  and  these 
are  shining  illtistrations  of  what  was  done  in  a 
humbler  way  and  on  a  lesser  scale  by  thousands 
of  brave  medieval  churchmen.  The  influence  of 
Wycliffe's  poor  priests,  and  above  all  of  John 
Ball,  must  not  be  forgotten.  Says  Thorold 
Rogers: 

The  poor  priests  alone  could  inverse  the  eonntry  by  riirht. 

and,  mthout  suspicioo.  advise  their  followers.     They  were 

precisely  the  persons  who  could  or^nise  resistance  among 

the  serfs,  could  win  and  keep  their  confidence,  and  could  be 

trusted  with  their  subscriptions    their  plans, 

and  their  communications.      Wycliffe's  poor 

T]ll  Poor      priests  had  honeycombed  the  minds  of  the 


Priarti 


upland  folk  with  what  may  be  called  religious 
socialism.  By  WyclifTe's  labors  the  Bible 
men  had  been  introduced  to  the  new  world  of 
the  Old  Testament,  to  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man race,  to  the  primeval  garden  and  the  young  world,  where 
the  first  parents  of  all  mankind  lived  by  simple  toil,  and  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  proud  noble  and  Icnight,  as  well  as  of  the 
down-trodden  serf  and  despised  burgher.  They  read  of  the 
brave  times  when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  when  every  man 
did  that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes,  and  sat  under  his 
own  vine  and  his  own  ng-tree,  none  daring  to  make  him  afraid. 
They  read  how  God,  through  His  prophet,  had  warned  Israel 
of  the  evils  which  would  come  to  them  when  a  Idng  should 
rale  over  them,  and  how  speedily  this  was  verified  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  young  Rehoboam,  with  his  depraved  and  foolish 
counselors,  of  how  woe  had  been  predicted  to  the  people  over 
whom  a  child  should  rule.  The  God  of  Israel  had  bade  His 
people  be  husbandmen,  and  not  mounted  knights  and  men- 
at-arms.  But,  most  of  all,  the  preacher  would  dwell  on  his 
own  prototype,  on  the  man  of  God,  the  wise  prophet  who  de- 
nounced longs  and  princes  and  high  priests,  and,  by  God's 
commission,  made  them  like  a  pottePs  vessel  in  the  day  of  His 
wrath,  or  on  those  bold  judges  who  were  sealous  even  to 
slaying.  For  with  this  book,  so  old,  yet  so  new,  the  peasant 
preachei — we  are  told  that  many  learned  to  read  when  they 
were  old  that  they  might  tell  the  Bible  story^— could  stir  up 
the  souls  of  these  clowns  with  the  true  iwrrative  of  another 
people,  and  would  be  sure  that  his  way  to  their  hearts  and 
their  coi^dence  would  be,  as  it  always  has  been  with  the 
leaders  of  a  religious  revival,  by  entirely  sympathizing  with 
their  wronn.  their  sufferings,  and  their  hopes.  And  when 
they  told  them  that  the  lords  had  determined  to  drag  them 
back  to  their  old  serfdom,  the  preacher  could  discourse  to 
them  of  the  natural  equality  of  man,  of  the  fact  that  all,  Idngs, 
lords,  and  priests,  live  by  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  labor 
of  the  husbandman,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  them  to 
die  with  arms  in  their  hands  than  to  be  thrust  back,  without 
an  effort  on  their  part,  into  the  shameful  slavery  from  which 
they  had  been  delivered.  And  as  their  eyes  kindled,  and  they 
grasped  their  staves,  he  could  tell  them  to  keep  their  ears  open 
for  the  news  of  their  deliverance,  that  on  the  password  being 
given,  they  were  at  once  to  hie  to  the  appointed  place,  where 
a  ijreat  work  could  be  done  for  God's  people  Dy  His  ap- 
pointed servant  ("Work  and  Wages,"  p.  154).  It  is  true 
that  the  correctness  of  this  view  has  been  questioned,  but  that 
It  IS  largely  true  is  perhaps  fixt.  Green  says  that  in  the 
praaching  of  John  Ball,  "the  mad  priest  of  Kent."  England 
first  listened  to  the  knell  of  feudalism  and  the  declaration 
of  the  rights  of  man."  For  an  account  of  somewhat  similar 
movements  on  the  Continent,  see  Brbthrbn  of  the  Common 
LirB:  Communism:  Midolb  Aobs,  etc.  But  already  in 
noticing  these  movements  that  were  reformatory  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  of  society,  we  are  in  the  dark  days  when 
Rome,  led  by  her  earthly  ambition  and  deiire  for  tempoial 
power,  had  forgotten  the  life  of  the  spirit;  and,  first,  the  pa- 
pacy Itself  had  grown  utterly  and  scandalously  corrupt,  and 
was  completely  dominated  by  worldly  policy,  and  then  grad- 
ujlly  the  poison  spread  from  the  head  to  feet  and  members, 
till  the  whole  medieval  Church,  save  for  reforming  move- 
<n*nt»  like  those  led  by  Wycliffe,  Huss,  and  Savonarola,  be- 
came dead  in  trespasses  and  sins — the  higher  clergy  profligate 
mammon  servers,  the  lower  clergy  profligate  servers  of  the 
tenses;  the  monasteries  (tho  not  always  even  then)  too 
commonly  centen  of  vice,  the  nunneries  homes  of  license  for 
the  monks.  _  But  on  this  we  need  not  dwell,  tho  it  must  be 
'•'"'r'Ubered  in  obtaining  a  true  picture  of  the  efl'ect  of  the 
niedieval  Church  upon  social  reform;  yet  there  is  little  danger 
i"  SSl?*?"'  ""''^  °^  '"  *^"K  forgotten.  We  are  moir  ant 
•'"yy'at  the  poison  of  corruption  came  from  the  worldli- 
ness  of  Rome,  and  that  for  long  centuries,  even  after  Rome 
was  herself  oomiot.  the  Catholic  Church  (in  England  espe- 
cuUy,  never  wholly  subject  to  Rome)  was  the  great  purifying, 
liberating,  civilising.  Christianizing  factor  of  medieval  life. 
ror  the  dose  relation  between  many  of  the  medieval  trade 
gads  and  the  Church,  see  Gilds.  Almost  all  gilds  had  their 
patron  saint  and  their  church,  where  they  went  for  solemn 
worship,  and  whose  clergy  took  an  active  interest  in  their 
lite,  religion  and  business  being  continually  interblended  in 
medieval  life. 


IV. — From  the  Reformation  to  the  Present  Time 

With  the  Reformation,  or  at  least  soon  after, 
when  the  principles  of  the  Reformation  had  be- 
come well  established  in  reformed  countries,  we 
have  a  great  change  in  the  history  of  the  Chtirch 
and  social  reform .  That  Protestantism ,  by  reach- 
ing the  individual,  has  along  certain  lines  done 
much  for  social  reform,  no  thoughtful  man  can 
deny.  But  the  Protestant  Churches  as  a  whole 
accomplished  but  little.  Rome,  too,  since  the  Ref- 
ormation has,  imtil  recently,  done  even  less.  The 
Reformation,  in  its  appeal  to  personal  faith,  to 
the  right  of  private  judgment,  to  the  letter  of  the 
Scriptures,  had  largely  the  effect,  both  on  Roman 
and  Protestant  churches,  of  exalting  belief,  creeds, 
dogma,  and  discussion  above  life.  It  divided 
Protestantism  into  so  many  sects,  each  discussine 
and  battling  to  stistain  its  own  peculiar  belief 
and  separate  church  machinery,  as  to  catise  the 
reform  of  the  social  life  to  be  until  recently  almost 
forgotten.  This,  too,  has  been  intensified  by  two 
other  elements  in  Protestant  faith.  First,  its 
exaltation  of  what  it  calls  "the  spiritual  life," 
largely  meaning  by  this  a  life  that  finds  its  chief 
interest  in  the  life  hereafter,  leading  to  what  has 
been  well  called ' '  other  worldiiness ' ' ;  and  secondly, 
the  tendency  to  individualism.  This  combination 
of  tendencies  in  Protestant  thought  has  at  times 
almost  wholly  divorced  Church  life  from  the  life 
of  this  world ;  and  it  is  therefore  no  wonder  that  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  and  social  reform  we 
have  after  the  Reformation  nearly  a  blank.  There 
are,  however,  exceptions  to  be  noted.  First,  the 
early  Protestants — for  example,  the  Anabaptists 
of  (Germany — referring  directly  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment, learned  there  of  its  communism,  and  not  a 
few  attempts  were  made  to  reproduce 
it.  It  has  led  to  a  long  series  of  Prot- 
estant attempts  at  communism  (see 
Communism),  some  of  them  very  suc- 
«_U__^j_^  cessful — ^for  example,  the  Shakers. 
a«H>i<HBBgn  g^^  ^  ^^j^^  ^^^  place,  these  attempte 

were  made  by  sects,  and  therefore 
were  so  limited  by  narrow  and  peculiar  doctrinal 
requirements  as  to  very  materially  reduce  their 
influence;  while  secondly,  they  were  based  on 
the  belief  that  Christians  must  go  out  from  the 
world  and  be  separate,  rather  than  on  the  Catholic 
doctrine  that  the  whole  world  is  God's,  and  the 
duty  of  Christians  is  to  remain  in  the  world,  tho 
not  of  it,  and  to  bring  it  wholly  into  subjection  to 
its  King.  The  second  exception  to  the  divorce 
between  the  Protestant  chiu-ches  and  the  social 
life  was  in  the  attempt  of  manv  of  the  first  Protes- 
tant leaders,  such  as  Calvin,  Crom- 
Tha  Puritan  '''*^'^'  *"*^  *'*®  Pilgrim  Fathers  in 
Thaosaw^  America,  to  set  up  a  theocracy  on 
t.Bmmmaj  earth,  with  their  particular  church 
organization  as  the  interpreter  of 
the  Divine  will.  These  efforts  have  passed  into 
history,  and  are  now  as  much  marked  by  their 
complete  failure  and  their  rentmciation  by  all 
Protestant  sects  as  they  were  once  marked  by 
intense  faith  in  their  efficacy.  The  attempts 
belong  to  the  first  years  of  Protestantism,  when 
its  principles  were  held  in  the  glow  of  enthusiasm, 
fanned  by  persecution  and  mart)rrdom.  Protes- 
tantism, as  soon  as  it  reached  its  logical  outcome, 
conceived  this  world  for  the  most  part  to  be  "a 
dreary  wilderness,"  from  which  the  individual  is 
saved  by  the  efficacy  of  his  personal  faith  in  the 
atoning  blood  of  Christ;  Cnristianity  to  be  the 
salvation  of  the  individual  soul,  and  the  Church  to 
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be  but  the  coming  together  of  the  individuals 
who  are  being  saved.  While  later  Protestant 
thotight  in  Unitarianism  and  even  in  orthodox 
circles  has  given  up  much  of  this  soteriology, 
still  the  divorce  of  the  Church  from  practical 
social  matters  has  until  recently  remained.  The 
individualism  of  Protestantism  is  admitted  by 
£riend  and  declared  by  foe.  As  applied  to  eco- 
nomics, it  has  its  good  and  its  bad  effect.  Un- 
doubtedly it  has  produced  a  period  through  which 
boUi  the  world  and  the  Church  had  to  pass. 
Economics  and  religious  individualism  are  largely 
identical.  Says  Palgrave's  "Dictionary  of  Politi- 
cal Economy    : 

Guizot.  Scebohm,  K.  Marx,  and  6.  de  lAveleye  declare 
alike  that  the  "hiatory  of  capital  and  the  supremacy  of  pri- 
vate in  terest ,"  i .  e ..  commerce  in  its  modem  aspect ,  commenced 
contemporaneously  with  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  ac- 
companied, as  that  movement  was,  by  many  discoveries  and 
inventions^  and  the  recovered  sense  of  pergonal  freedom  and 
responsibility.  In  "  Protestantism  and  Catholicism  in  their 
Bearing  open  the  Liberty  and  Prosperity  of  Nations,"  by 
Bmile  oe  Laveleye  (1875),  the  progress  of  economic  enterprise 
la  attributed  to  the  su^)erior  education  and  enlightenment 
fostered  by  Protestantism.  De  Tocqueville  ascribes  to  the 
Puritan  discipline  of  the  first  settlers  the 
same  result  in  the  commercial  expansion  of 
PntMtant-  the  United  Sutes.  From  Luther  to  Protes- 
l__  TndivU-  ^"t  divines  of  the  present  day  the  moral  force 
^^  iSi  °'  ""  <l'p™*y  of  laoor  and  the  duty  of  cheei^ 
■aUtne  ful  exertion  in  the  subduing  the  earth  by  eco- 
nomic effort  have  been  held  up  to  admiration, 
and  have  given  an  impulse  to  the  economic  life 
of  Protestant  countries.  The  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  which 
appeared  in  1775-76,  marks  •  revolution  of  thought  as  truly 
as  in  the  world  of  industry.  "The  machine  is  somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  Protestantmn,"  says  Dean  Uhlhom  in  his 
brochure  on  "  Katholicismus  und  Protestantismus  gegenOber 
dcr  socialen  Frage"  (1887).  Private  property  is  encouraged 
by  Protestantism.  Luther,  in  his  "Sermon  on  Usury" 
(1579),  speaks  of  three  grades  "of  dealing  well  and  wxTrthily 
with  temporal  foods."  The  highest  is  to  allow  ourselves  to 
be  despoiled  of  it  without  offering  opposition;  the  lowest  is  to 
take  neither  profit  nor  interest,  tho  he  sees  objections  to  this 
ideal  being  realir.ed.  While  Erasmus  complained  of  the 
"rajTC  of  ownership."  ProtcstAnlkm  •■!ii%-;ivnrP'1  to  maVe  a 
compromise,  maintaining  the  ideal  in  theory  aiui  encouracing 
what  Fr.  .'V.  Lange  calls  a  "moderate  CHoism"  or  "ethical 
materialism."  in  practise  (see  "Geschicnte  des  Materialis- 
mus,"  i..  254,  294.  Cf.  J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers  on  "Tlie  Eco- 
nomic Interpretation  of  History,"  1888.  p.  83).  Liberation  of 
industry  follows  loRically  from  that  of  lir>erty  ot  thought,  de- 
veloping the  five  points  of  industrial  independence — freedom 
of  labor,  free  trade  in  land,  free  movement  of  capital,  freedom 
of  industrial  enterprise,  and  a  free  market  regulated  by  de- 
mand and  supply;  it  further  implies  the  removal  ot  all  gov- 
ernmental and  trade  restrictions— in  a  word,  laisstt-fairt. 
Individualism  in  religion  and  industry  go  together. 

It  is  not  therefore  strange  that  slavery,  supprest  in  Europe 
by  the  medieval  Church,  reappeared  in  the  slave  trade  after 
the  Reformation,  practised  by  both  Protestant  and  Roman 
peoples.  It  is  not  strange  that  all  the  evils  which  are  laid  at 
the  door  of  individualism  and  competition  should  be  largely 
condoned,  sometimes  defended,  and  at  least  allowed  and  not 
seldom  practised  by  individoalistic  and  competing  churches. 
Individual  Protestants  like  Wilberforce  and  Howard  and 
Chalmers  and  Shaftesbury  and  Garrison  {for  at  least  in 
Garrison's  eariy  reform  days  he  was  a  believer  in  the  Church), 
and  Cough  and  a  long  list  of  noble  Protestants  may  have 
done  much  for  social  reform,  and  no  one  can  challenge  the 
effect  upon  the  daily  moral  life  of  Protestantism  among  the 
Scotch  Covenanters,  the  English  and  American  Puritans,  or 
the  more  ordinary  life  of  many  a  parish  in  Scotland  or  town  in 
New  England  (such  as  Northampton,  Mass.,  under  Edwards, 
when  nnriy  the  entire  population  were  in  church  every  Sab- 
bath, and  600  out  of  a  population  of  1 ,  100  were  members  of 
the  Church);  yet  the  point  is  only  too  well  sustained  that  the 
Protestant  churches  as  organizations  have  had  little  to  do 
with  social  reforms. 


V. — ^The  Modem  Church 

With  the  modem  Chtirch  we  reach  a  new  era. 
The  Church  of  to-day  can  by  no  means  be  fairly 
accused  of  doing  nothing  for  humanity.  Those 
who  accuse  it,  as  many  do  in  unsparing  terms,  of 
being  separated  from  the  masses  and  not  battling 
for  social  reform,  mean  that  it  does  not  battle  for 
certain  ideas  of  reform.    For  charity  and  in  cer- 


tain lines  of  reform  the  Church,  in  all  its  history, 
never  accomplished  more  than  to-day.    If  charity 
(in  the  modem  sense)  be  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
no   one    acquainted  with  the  facts 
^^^j^     can  condemn  the  Church.    And  this 
aith^     shotdd   not   be   forgotten    even   by 
Ghweh      those  who  do  not  believe  that  such 
»     charity  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 
Those  who  would  put  jtistice  before 
charity  must  themselves  be  just  enough  to  give 
the  church  credit  for  what  she  is  doing.    The 
real  state  of  the  case  seems  to  be  not  that  the 
Church  is  inactive,  for  she  is  immensely  active, 
but  that  she  is  not  active  along  the  lines  most 
needed  in  the  opinion  of  most  progressive  think- 
ers.    We  shall  therefore  point  out  here  the  lines 
upon  which  the  modem  Church  is  active,  and  in 
the  next  section  point  out  the  position  she  might 
take. 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  details  concerning 
separate  churches  and  chtirch  organizations.  For 
these,  see  Baptist,  Church  of  England,  Con- 
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Protestant  Episcopal,  Roman  Catholic,  Uni- 
tarian, and  Universalist  Churches  in  their 
relation  to  social  reform.  We  consider  here  only 
those  activities  which  hold  more  or  less  true  of 
all  churches. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  marked  activity  of  the  churches  in 
sustaining  our  great  charitable  institutions.  Especially  in 
our  larger  cities,  like  New  York,  our  great  hospitals,  for  ex- 
ample, are  almost  solely  due  to  the  churches.  Many  of  our 
best  educational  institutions,  too,  are  the  direct  offspring  of 
ourchurches.  (See  Charity  Oroanization  Socixtiss:  Hos- 
pitals; Education,  etc.)  The  immense  activity  of  the 
Church  in  these  respects  can  hardly  be  realized,  save  by  a 
detailed  study,  and  if  one  adds  to  this  the  enormous  benefac- 
tions given,  the  sums  contributed,  and  the  charities  and  insti- 
tutions founded  by  individual  members  of  the  Church,  and 
largely  as  the  resist  of  the  constant,  quiet  teaching  and  in- 
culcation of  Christian  pulpits,  the  influence  of  the  Church  for 
the  social  uiilift  of  humamty  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 

S0coitdly,  in  spite  of  severe  criticism  from  those  who  believe 
that  our  churches,  or  at  least  church-members,  are  guilty  in 
supporting  political  parties  wedded  to  the  saloon  interest,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  in  other  ways  at  least  our  churches  are 
exerting  a  vast  influence  for  lemfvrancg  (see  Tbmpbrancb; 
Prohibition;  Women's  Christian  Tbhpbrancb  Union; 
Church  Tbhpbrancb  Society,  etc.) 

Thirdly,  the  churches  are  exerting  a  gixTwing  social  influence 
through  the  development  of  ntimerous  so-called  "institu- 
tional churches,"  where  charities  and  classes  and  clubs  and 
benefit  societies  of  the  most  various  kinds  are  developed  and 
maintained,  and  largely  on  the  lines  of  social  reform.  'These 
will  be  noticed  in  more  detail  in  the  articles  on  the  several 
churches.  We  here  refer  only  to  such  churches  and  institu- 
tions as  the  East  Side  House  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Church. 
New  York  City;  the  work  at  St.  George's,  in  the  same  city, 
at  Berkeley  Temple,  Boston;  the  People's  Palace,  Jersey  City; 
the  Temple  College,  connected  with  Grace  Church,  Pluladel- 
phia;  the  Church  of  the  Paulist  Fathers,  in  New  York  City;  in 
London,  the  Oxford  House,  Mansfield  House,  Newman  House, 
and  numberless  others  in  all  the  important  cities  and  towns  ox 
Europe  and  America.  For  Germany  and  Prance,  see  article 
Christian  Socialisu. 

Fourthly,  many  general  movements  for  social  reform,  like 
the  social  work  of  the  Salvation  Army,  the  immensely  im- 
portant educational  work  of  the  Chautauqua  movement,  of 
the  University  Extension,  the  battle  for  Social  Purity,  the 
Social  Settlement  Idea — these  and  a  hundred  others  are, 
first,  the  indirect  result  of  Church  teaching  and.  secondly, 
very  larpiely  supported  by  Church  people,  and  not  seldom 
directly  in  connection  with  the  Church. 

Fiflhiy,  the  main  influence  of  the  modem  Church  on  social 
reform  we  have  yet  to  notice  in  its  deep,  vital  influence 
through  the  development  of  individual  character.  That  the 
wkalt  present  influence  of  the  Church  upon  character  is  good 
many  may  doubt;  that  the  total  effect  of  its  influence  is  good 
a  few  radicals  may  question;  but  that  the  Church  helps  to 
develop  purity,  kindness,  filial  and  marital  love,  general  hon- 
esty, patriotism,  temperance,  the  sacredness  of  life,  the  su- 
premacy of  duty,  and  that  these  are  immensely  important 
social  forces,  no  man  can  deny.  It  is  frequently  said  that  the 
main  work  of  the  Church  is  not  to  teach  social  reform,  but  to 
prepare  and  move  individuals  to  develop  social  reform.  Into 
this  private  fundamental  work,  however,  we  cannot  largely 
enter;  yet  must  it  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  would  ask 
what  the  Chorcb  is  doing. 
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Often  those  who  condenm  the  Church  Icaaw 
her  only  as  she  was  twenty  or  more  years  a^, 
and  know  not  that  a  wholly  new  life  and  spirit 
have  entered  into  her  to-day.  And  yet  no  fair 
reviewer  of  the  question  can  deny  that  alone  cer- 
tain lines  the  Church  is  far  from  being[  or  doing 
what  she  should.  Almost  all  social  thinkers  are 
now  agreed  that  the  social  evils  of  thetday  arise 
in  large  part  from  social  wrongs,  in  monopolies 
of  land,  of  money,  of  machinery,  of  railroads, 
and  of  capital  of  other  kinds.  Tiiey  are  also  all 
agreed  that  whatever  be  their  especial  economic 
views,  in  some  way  society  has  a  large  part  to 
slay  in  righting  these  wrongs,  and  that  such  re- 
'orms  are  therefore  at  present  needed  as  much 
as  the  personal  charities  and  activities  of  the 
Church.  Now  it  is  in  this  large  field  that  the 
Church  does  so  little.  Many  earnest 
y«^^  churchmen  claim  that  this  is  a  field 
^^j*  which  the  Church  should  not  enter. 
^J~fc  But  this  is  exactly  the  difficulty  urged 
by  social  reformers.  They  claim  that 
the  Church  has  no  adequate  concep- 
tion of  what  she  could  and  should  do.  If  Jesus 
Christ  be  the  King  of  all  life  (see  Christianity 
AND  Social  Reform),  surely  the  Church,  as  work- 
ing for  Him,  should  demand  that  all  life  obey 
Christ,  and  surely  the  political,  social,  and  indus- 
trial spheres  are  a  part  of  human  life.  It  is  more 
than  hinted  that  while  the  churches  do  much  for 
charity  (often,  however,  in  their  wealth  giving  of 
that  which  cofts  them  little),  they  fear  to  take  up 
these  fundamental  social  questions  because  they 
have  become  identified  with  and  dependent  upon 
wealthy  donors  interested  in  sustaining  these 
private  and  class  monopolies.  City  clergymen, 
with  their  (often)  large  salaries  and  luxurious 
homes,  are  especially  scorned,  hated,  and  de- 
nounced by  working  men,  who  claim  that  these 
men  are  not  true  followers  of  the  Nazarene  Car- 
penter. "We  denounce  and  leave  the  Church," 
say  these  labor  leaders,  "not  because  it  is  Chris- 
tian, but  precisely  because  it  is  not  Christian." 
In  these  lines  it  is  eas^r  to  see  how,  in  spite  of 
their  growing  activities,  the  churches  are  still 
denoimced  as  false  to  their  pretended  creed  and 
duty.  Nevertheless  even  on  this  line  there  is 
a  great  change.  The  article  on  Christian  So- 
cialism and  the  respective  articles  on  the  vari- 
ous Christian  Churches  contain  evidence  of  this. 
Clergymen  of  all  denominations  are  coming  to  see 
that  Christ  really  meant  His  kingdom  to  come  on 
earth,  and  all  kingdoms  of  this  earth,  including 
the  kingdoms  of  politics,  trade,  industry,  etc.,  to 
become  a  portion  of  His  kingdom.  It  is  signifi- 
cant that  a  new  policy  is  proposed  for  foreign  and 
home  missions,  whereby  the  Church  should  or- 
ganize its  converts  into  Christian,  industrial,  and 
social  communities,  as  indeed  Moravian  mission- 
aries have  long  done.  Certainly  a  new  life  is  in 
the  Church,  altho  when  one  realizes  the  social 
need  and  the  power  that  is  in  the  Christ  the 
Church  professes  to  serve,  the  little  done  seems 
lost  in  tne  undone  vast.  (See  also  Church  and 
THE  Working  Men.) 

VI.— What  the  Church  Could  Do 

In  an  address  upon  "The  Needs  of  the  City," 
before  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  convened  in  Bos- 
ton, Dec.  4,  1889,  Professor  Ely,  in  words  still 
true,  spoke  of  the  need  in  the  Church: 

i)  Of  a  profound  revival  of  religion,  not  in  any  narrow  or 
ical  unce,  but  in  the  broadett,  laigett,  foUeM  acme,  a 
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ereat  relisioiu  awakening  which  shall  shake  things  going  down 
mto  the  depths  of  men's  lives  and  modifying  their  character. 
The  dty  needs  leligion,  and  without  religion  the  salvation  o( 
the  dty  is  impossible. 

(1)  The  first  need  restated  from  a  different 
point  of  view,  a  renaissance  of  nationalism  or 
municipaliam.    Said  Professor  Ely: 

"Societies  have  failed  and  will  fail.  They 
cannot,  acting  simply  as  sodeties,  do  the  work. 
Their  lesonroes  are  inadequate,  the  territory 
they  can  cover  is  too  small,  and  their  power  is 
insufficient.  The  Evangelical  Alliance  simply  as  such  can  never 
do  the  work.  The  Evangelical  Alliance,  like  other  sodeties, 
must  put  itself  behind  munidpal  fovernment  and  recognise 
the  reform  and  elevation  of  municipal  government  as  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  its  work.  It  must  strive  to  establish 
among  us  true  dties  of  God.  There  is  plenty  of  room  for  the 
individual  and  for  individual  activity.  Not  all  the  work  can 
be  done  by  government,  altho  without  government  very  little 
can  be  accomplished.  But  in  addition  to  strictly  private 
work,  there  is  room  for  any  amount  of  individual  work  in 
stimulating  oBidal  work  and  in  cooperation  with  ofBdal 
work. 

"  We  must  recognise  this,  and  the  sooner  we  recognise  it  the 
better.  .  .  .     The  most  successful  work,  says  Bamett,  after 
his  long  striving,  is  done  by  the  Education  Act,  the  Poor  Law, 
and  other  socialistic  legislation.    That  that  is  the  most  suc- 
cessful work  is  also  illustrated  by  the  life  and  career  of  the 
seventh  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  carried  through  Fhrliament 
legislation  which  has  benefited  millions  of  Exiglishmen.     If 
simply  by  touching  a  person  you  could  confer  a  distinct  ben- 
efit on  the  person  touched,  it  would  take  you  twenty  years  to 
benefit  as  many  people  as  have  been  benefited  by  legislation 
chiefly  due  to  this  great  philanthropist." 
The  Church  could  work  for: 
(3)  Education  ot  all  kinds. 
(4}  Good  amusements,  gymnasiums,  parks,  etc. 

(5)  Public  baths,  washhouses,  etc. 

(6)  Improvement  of  artisans'  dwellings. 

(7)  Organised  medical  relief. 
is)  Temperance. 

National  chiuches  might  do  still  more.  It  was 
proposed  at  the  World's  Congress  on  the  Church 
and  the  Labor  Movement  that  among  the  first 
things  for  the  Church  to  do  was  in  conventions 
and  conferences,  and  finally  national  councils,  to 
create  true  ideals  of  social  and  industrial  life, 
teaching  men  of  our  day  what  conscience  demands 
in  the  daily  life,  even  as  the  canon  law  of  the 
Middle  Ages  exprest  then  the  sense  of  the  Church 
on  such  questions  of  the  daily  life  as  taking  of 
interest,  etc.  The  Church,  to  do  this,  needs  not 
to  lay  down  laws,  but  it  should  Uft  up  practical 
ideals. 

Again,  the  Church  in  pulpit,  church  paper,  con- 
ference, and  convention,  should  protest  against 
great  social  wrongs  and  oppressive  monopolies 
and  tyrannies,  and  agitate  for  such  far-reaching 
reforms  as  the  lessening  of  the  hours  of  labor,  the 
progressive  taxation  of  great  incomes,  the  na- 
tionalization of  land  and  of  monopolized  capital, 
the  employment  of  the  imemployed.  Says  a 
leading  Christian  Socialist  in  England,  Rev.  S. 
D.  Headlam:  "Lastly,  I  come  to  what  is  the 
main  plank  in  the  platform  of  the  Christian  So- 
cialist, the  chief  political  reform  at  which  he  aims, 
being  bound  by  his  creed  to  go  to  the  very  heart 
of  the  matter;  to  be  content  with  no  tinkering. 
It  is  summed  up  in  the  resolution  which  was 
moved  by  the  English  Land  Restoration  League 
in  Trafalgar  Square;  after  which  the  authorities, 
being  conservative  authorities,  wisely  settled  that 
no  more  should  be  said  there  for  the  present.  It 
ran  as  follows:  'That  the  main  cause  of  poverty, 
both  in  the  agricultural  districts  and  in  tne  great 
centers  of  population,  is  the  fact  that  the  land, 
which  ought  to  be  the  common  property  of  all,  is 
now  monopolized  by  a  few;  and  tnat  therefore 
those  who  want  to  cut  away  at  the  root  of  pov- 
erty must  work  to  restore  to  the  people  the  whole 
of  the  value  which  they  give  to  the  land,  to  get 
for  the  people  complete  control  over  the  land,  and 
to  that  end  see  to  it  that  those  who  use  land  pay 
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for  the  use  of  it  to  its  rightful  owners ,  the  people . '  " 
Perhaps,  first,  above  all  else  the  Church  should 
see  to  It  that  her  own  life  is  rightly  fashioned ;  that 
she  ors^anize  her  needy  converts  in  home  and  for- 
eign fields  into  true  self-supporting  Christian 
communities;  that  she  see  to  it  that  her  own 
churches  be  built  and  her  church  papers  and 
prayer-books  be  printed  by  united  laoor  working 
during  just  hours  at  righteous  wages.  A  Church 
that  <£a  this,  led  by  clergy,  Uving  from  the  Christ 
life  in  humiUty  and  self-sacrifice  and  lifting  up  her 
voice  for  the  opprest  against  every  oppressor, 
would  be  indeea  a  Church  following  bet  Master 
in  social  refonn. 

Rrpkrbncbs:  For  the  relation  of  the  early  Church  to  social 
reform,  see  Gesta  Christi,  by  C,  L.  Brace;  Thf  Social  Result 
of  Early  Christianity,  by  Kar!  Schmidt;  Aritis  tit*  Libyan, 
by  N.  C.  Koun;  Church  histories,  etc.  For  the  medieval 
Church,  see,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  works, 
The  World  ike  Subject  of  Redemption,  by  Canon  Fremantle. 
For  the  modern  Church,  see  Social  Aspects  of  Christianity, 
by  R,  T.  Ely;  Socialism  from  Genesis  to  Revelation,  by  F.  W. 
Sprague:  English  Social  Movements,  by  R.  A.  Wood;  Prac- 
ticable Socialism,  by  Rev,  and  Mrs.  S.  A.'Bamet;  The  Chris- 
tian Society,  by  G.  D,  Herron;  Applied  Christianity,  by 
Washington  Gladden;  Faith  and  Social  Service,  by  George 
Hodges;  Religious  Movements  for  Social  Betterment,  by 
Josiah  Strong.  See  also  Christ  and  Social  Reform; 
Christianity  and  Social  Reform;  Institutional 
Chuschbs,  etc. 

CHURCH  AlTD  THE  REFORM  WORKERS, 
This:  The  writer  in  1905  conducted  an  investi- 
gation into  the  church  {uffiliation  of  the  men  and 
women  engaged  in  social  reform  work  in  the 
United  States.  Returns  were  received  from 
over  1,000  persons.  Four  htmdred  and  one 
were  workers  in  associated  charities,  33^  in  set- 
tlements, 373  were  connected  with  various  na- 
tional social  reform  organizations.  AU  portions 
of  the  country  were  represented.  Four  nundred 
and  seventeen  were  men,  495  were  women,  the 
excess  of  women  being  in  the  associated  chanties 
and  settlements. 

Out  of  SjS  social  reform  workers  reporting 
upon  the  point,  753  were  returned  as  communi- 
cants in  some  church.  Even  if  the  134  who  did 
not  report  on  this  point  be  all  counted  as  non- 
communicants,  it  still  makes  753  out  of  1,013, 
or  74  per  cent. 

The  method  was  by  lending  Uanks  to  the  Mcrataries  of 
ataocuted  cbaritiet,  to  the  head  workers  in  settlements,  and 
the  presidents  or  secretaries  of  national  lefofm  organisations. 
Blanks  were  sent  to  all  whose  addresses  could  be  seemed. 
Each  person  to  whom  a  blank  was  sent  was  requested  to  fill 
it  out  for  individuals  known  personally  to  him  or  her  as  social 
leluim  workers.  They  were  asked  not  to  report  the  names 
of  the  individuals,  so  as  to  avoid  seemixig  to  pry  into  per- 
sonalities. It  was  thought,  too.  that  in  this  way  more  returns 
could  be  obtained.  As  a  guaiaoty,  however,  of  good  faith, 
each  one  sending  in  a  report  was  asked  to  sign  his  or  her  name 
to  the  statement  that  the  returns  did  represent  the  facts  as 
to  worken  in  social  reform  personally  known  to  the  sender  of 
the  facts.  ToobviaterednpHcation,  each  was  asked  to  report 
for  incHviduab  so  intimately  connected  with  the  society  or 
organizatiOD  in  question  as  not  to  be  likely  to  be  repwted 
by  any  one  else.  One  thousand  and  twelve  such  returns 
were  made. 

The  ChuRh  membership  of  workers  in  the  associated  chari- 
ties rises  to  gs  per  cent:  with  the  settlements  it  is  88  per  cent; 
among  other  refocm  organisations  it  falls  to  71  per  cent. 

What  does  this  finding  mean  ?  It  may  be  said 
at  once  that  it  does  not  mean  that  there  is  there- 
fore no  basis  for  criticism  of  the  Church.  Blanks 
were  not  sent  to  any  institutional  church,  nor  to 
any  distinctively  church  organizations.  It  was 
taken  for  granted  that  workers  in  such  societies 
would  be  affiliated  with  the  Church.  If  any- 
thing, the  presence  of  such  a  large  proportion 
of  church  people  in  societies  distinctly  extra- 
ecclesia  would  indicate  that  the  Church  herself 
was  not  doing  such  work,  at  least  not  sufficiently 


to  furnish  an  adequate  outlet  for  earnestness  and 
effort. 

Complaint  is  raised  in  many  quarters  of  the 
decreasing  number  of  candidates  for  the  sacred 
ministry;  may  it  not  be  that  in  the  large  num- 
ber of  church  men  and  women  found  in  these 
social  efforts  there  is  one  catise  for  this  scarcity? 

It  is  also  clearly  evidenced  by  the  returns  that 
religion  and  Christianity  and  the  creed  are  not 
dying.  It  is  a  time  of  change,  but  the  changes 
are_  modal  and  not  of  faith.  Still,  to-day,  the 
majority  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  striving 
to  make  the  world  better — at  least  in  the  U.  S. — 
are  members  of  the  Christian  Church  and  be- 
lievers in  the  Christian  faith.  Rather  do  w«  see 
to-day  Christianity  blossoming  into  a  new  life 
and  the  creed  putting  forth  new  credentials  in 
the  eyes  of  a  practical  world. 

This  becomes  even  more  manifest  as  we  note 
the  denominational  preferences  of  the  social  re- 
form workers.  The  churches  that  do  social 
reform  work  are,  naturally,  the  churches  social 
reformers  choose. 

If  we  take  the  proportion  of  communicants  in 
each  religious  communion  to  the  total  number 
of  communicants  in  the  United  States,  and  com- 
pare this  with  the  number  of  communicants  the 
same  communions  furnish  to  social  reform,  we 
shall  find  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should 
produce  33  per  cent  of  the  reform  commtmicants, 
and  does  produce  5  per  cent;  the  Methodist 
Church  (of  all  kinds)  should  produce  20  per  cent, 
and  does  produce  14  per  cent;  the  Baptist 
Church  should  produce  17  per  cent,  and  does 
produce  6  per  cent;  the  Presbyterian  Church 
(North  and  South)  should  produce  5  per  cent, 
and  does  produce  16  per  cent;  the  Congregational 
Church  should  produce  2  per  cent,  and  does 
produce  16  per  cent;  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  should  produce  also  a  per  cent,  and  does 
produce  31  per  cent;  Unitarians  and  Universal- 
ists  together  should  produce  0.4  per  cent,  and 
do  produce  6  per  cent.  Other  churches  should 
produce  some  18  per  cent,  and  do  produce  10 
per  cent.  Other  returns  were  as  to  church  at- 
tendance. The  average  social  reform  worker, 
according  to  these  returns,  attends  church  3,7 
times  per  month,  tho  37  nominal  church  mem- 
bers and  130  non-churui  members  do  not  attend 
church  at  all. 

Another  set  of  returns  shows  the  dominant 
early  religious  influences  of  the  reform  workers. 
Of  the  980  reporting  on  this  point,  only  33  report 
no  dominant  early  religious  influence;  108  report 
the  influence  simply  as  Protestant,  without  na- 
ming any  denommation;  872  report  a  denomi- 
national early  influence.  Comparing  this  with 
their  present  religious  affiliations,  we  get  some 
indication  of  the  denominational  changes  that 
are  taking  place  among  this  class  of  workers. 
The  Baptist  and  Presbyterian  churches  have 
neither  gained  nor  lost.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  Methodist,  Unitarian,  and  Univer- 
salist,  and  the  "scattered"  churches  seem  to 
have  lost.  The  Roman  Cathohc  Church,  with 
originally  7  per  cent,  has  now  5  per  cent  of  those 
reporting  the  points;  the  Methodist  Church,  with 
originally  15  per  cent,  has  now  14  per  cent. 
The  Unitarian  and  Universalist  churches,  with 
originally  7  per  cent,  have  now  6  per  cent;  while 
the  "scattered"  churches,  with  onginally  i6  per 
cent,  have  now  10  per  cent.  The  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  and  the  Congregational  Church 
have  £^ed.    The  latter  originiuly  had  15  per 
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cent,  and  now  has  i6  per  cent;  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  having  originally  also  15  per 
cent,  now  has  a  i  per  cent  of  those  reporting. 

So  go  the  denominational  changes,  indicating, 
with  what  has  gone  before,  that  to-day  it  is  not, 
on  the  whole,  the  churches  most  characterized 
by  revivalistic  methods,  not  the  churches  work- 
ing on  old  personal  lines,  be  these  Roman  Cath- 
olic or  liberal,  that  are  reaching  the  earnest 
social  workers.  Personal  religion  means  to-day 
the  devotion  of  the  person  to  the  common  effort. 

W.  D.  P.  Buss. 

CHURCH  Ain>  THE  WORKINGMAN,  THE: 

Labor  troubles  come  as  the  result  of  an  advancing 
civilization.  Social  unrest  is  sometimes  an  in- 
dication of  social  progress.  There  are  no  labor 
troubles  in  ' '  Darkest  Africa. ' '  Curiously  enough, 
Christianity  will  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
introducing  them. 

The  ancient  philosophers  declared  that  "a 
purchased  laborer  is  better  than  a  hired  one," 
a  workshop  is  incompatible  with  nobility." 
And  in  accordance  with  these  principles  they 
erected  great  prison-like  structures  in  which  they 
hid  away  the  laborer,  compelling  half  the  world 
to  live  in  slavery.  Then  came  Jesus  Christ. 
Standards  changed.  Jesus  discovered  the  individ- 
ual. He  showed  the  world  how  highly  Ciod 
values  a  human  soul.  Men  have  caugnt  His 
spirit,  with  the  result  that  in  every  Christian 
land  the  standing  of  the  laborer  has  been  ele- 
vated. 

It  was  in  Christianity  that  the  labor  move- 
ment had  its  rise.  Its  success  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Christianity  blazed  the  way.  It  was  be- 
cause Christianity  and  the  labor  movement  had 
so  much  in  common,  that,  as  C.  Osborne  Ward 
points  out  in  "Ancient  Lowly,"  it  was  among 
the  members  of  the  labor  gilds  of  the  apostolic 
days  that  the  Gospel  had  its  freest  course.  In 
those  days  practically  every  workingman  be- 
longed to  the  gild  composed  of  the  men  and 
women  of  his  craft.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  some 
of  the  apostles  themselves  were  identified  with 
these  organizations.  This  may  have  been  es- 
pecially true  of  Paul,  who  still  worked  at  his 
trade  as  a  tent-maker,  usually  seeking  out  those 
who  were  of  the  same  craft,  when  visiting  a 
strange  city.  As  he  was  dependent  upon  his 
trade  for  a  living,  and  as  he  constantly  traveled 
from  place  to  place,  it  seems  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  Paul  identified  himself  with  an 
organization  which  would  give  him  greater  op- 
portunities for  gaining  his  support.  If,  in  con- 
nection with  thts  benefit,  there  might  come  an 
opportunity  for  doing  a  larger  service  among  a 
great  class  of  toilers,  it  may  be  that  Paul  again 
became  all  things  to  all  men,  that  by  all  means 
he  might  win  some,"  following  out  the  principle 
of  his  approach  to  men.  This  we  know  without 
dispute—it  was  among  the  gilds  of  the  larger 
cities  which  Paul  visited  that  he  established  the 
churches  whose  names  are  given  in  the  inspired 
record.  And  these  very  gilas  of  working  people 
became  centers  for  the  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel. 

Smce  those  days,  the  relation  of  the  workingman 
toward  the  Church  has  tmdergone 
nii««gi«»  a  great  change.  Labor  organiza- 
CmUttoiu  tions  and  mass-meetings  of  work- 
ing men  have,  from  time  to  time, 
passed  resolutions  denouncing  the 
Church  and  the  ministry  because  of  their  apparent 


indifference  to  the  interests  of  working  people. 
Vast  numbers  of  working  men  have  undoubtedly 
been  alienated  from  the  Church,  and  it  has  often 
been  true  that  the  Church  was  to  blame  for  this 
alienation.  If  it  is  insisted  that  it  is  the  fault 
of  the  workingman  that  he  does  not  go  to  church, 
it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Church  was 
established  for  faulty  people.  Therefore  the 
greater  the  fault  of  the  workingman,  the  greater 
becomes  the  responsibility  of  the  Church  in  this 
connection. 

The  Church  is  slowly  awaking  to  the  fact  that 
the  labor  movement  is  the  most  significant  move- 
ment of  modem  times.  It  should  be  understood 
that  when  one  speaks  of  the  labor  movement 
one  does  not  refer  exclusively  to  the  labor-union. 
There  are  forces  organized  and  unorganized 
which  are  comprized  in  this  term.  It  includes 
the  35,000,000  Socialists  of  the  world,  nearly 
7,000,000  of  whom  have  cast  their  ballots  for 
Socialist  candidates;  it  includes  the  8,000,000 
trade-unionists  from  every  land,  3,000,000  of 
whom  are  in  the  United  States  and  Canada; 
it  embraces  the  uprising  among  the  Russian 
peasantry,  20,000  of  whom  (in  1906)  suffered 
martyrs'  deaths  because  of  their  Delief  in  the 
ideal  which  somebody  has  given  them;  it  in- 
cludes the  movement  among  the  British  work- 
ing men,  who  practically  control  the  English 
Parliament;  it  includes  the  movements  among 
the  masses  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Prance,  in 
Belgium,  in  Australia — to  say  nothing  about 
the  social  unrest  that  exists  m  the  U.  S.  In 
view  of  all  this,  it  does  not  require  a  very 
wise  man  to  say  that  this  is  the  era  of  the  com- 
mon man,  and  when  the  hour  strikes  that  shall 
proclaim  the  victory  of  the  common  people,  this 
is  the  question  which  will  confront  us  as  a  church : 
Will  they  be  inspired  by  a  high  religious  ideal 
given  them  by  the  Church,  or  will  they  go  on  to 
better  and  nobler  things,  indifferent  to  the 
Church,  because  of  the  consciousness  that  they 
have  won  all  in  spite  of  the  Church?  For  win 
they  will;  no  human  power  can  prevent  it,  and 
no  divine  power  will. 

This,  then,  is  the  great  labor  movement  that 
confronts  the  Church  to-day.  There  is  so  much 
religion  in  this  movement  that  some  day_  it  will 
be  a  question  as  to  whether  the  Church  will  cap- 
ture the  labor  movement  or  whether  the  labor 
movement  will  capture  the  Church.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  the  Church  saving  the  masses, 
but  some  day  the  masses  are  going  to  help  save 
the  Church. 

Three  very  interesting  facts  give  the  Church 
a  decided  advantage  in  the  matter  of  capturing 
the  labor  movement. 

First.  Workinginen  almost  universally  honor 
Jesus  Christ  as  their  friend  and  leader,  and  most 
of  them  believe  in  His  divinity. 

Second.  The  great  mass  of  working  people  are 
naturally  religious,  altho  that  religion  may  not 
always  be  exprest  in  the  most  orthodox  manner. 

Third.  The  labor  question  is  fundamentally  a 
moral  and  a  religious  problem.  It  will  never  be 
settled  on  any  other  basis.  In  the  end  there 
will  be  not  one  answer  to  the  social  question,  but 
many;  but  they  will  all  agree  in  this:  all  of  them 
will  be  religious. 

If  the  Church  is  to  permanently  attract  work- 
ing men,  the  workingman  must  find  in  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Church  an  absolute  sincerity.  It 
must  make  the  people  the  end  of  its  endeavors. 
They  must  find  m  the  Church  a  greater  democ- 
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racy.  It  behooves  the  Church  to  study  the  new 
movement  among  the  masses  and  to  direct  it 
with  imselfishness  and  with  a  devotion  to  the 
right,  which  shall  win  the  millions  who  are  in- 
carnated in  the  "common  people."  The  Church 
mtist  preach  a  clearer  social  message.  Working 
men  are  not  particularly  concerned  about  sociid 
theories,  but  sometimes  their  social  conditions 
are  so  real  and  so  vital  a  part  of  their  lives,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  reach  them  through  an 
evangelistic  campai|;n.  Furthermore,  the  work- 
ingman  must  find  m  the  Church  more  of  the 
prophetic  spirit. 

tactically  every  church  has  exprest  its  in- 
terest in  this  problem,  but  some  of  the  leading 
denominations  have  spoken  with  no  uncertain 
sound.  At  the  session  of  the  Federation  of 
Churches  held  in  New  York  City  in  1905,  repre- 
sentatives of  practically  every  Protiestant  de- 
nomination in  the  U.  S.,  who  spoke  for  nearly 
ao,ooo,ooo  church  members,  unanimously  adopted 
the  following  resolution: 

Whtrtat,  In  the  divine  order  of  things  there  can  be  no 
diicord  between  labor  and  the  accumulated  results  of  labor 
kaotwn  as  camtal : 

Rnolntd,  That  private  caintal  in  every  instance  ought  to 
be  administered  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  common  weal — this 
not  merely  in  the  distribution  of  surplus  wealth,  but  also  in 
an  the  active  productive  usee  of  capital,  the  law  of  God 
requiring  not  only  beneficence  instead  of  corrupting  ex- 
travagance, but  also  instead  of  greedy  production  productive 
activities  conducted  on  lines  most  considerate  of  the  ultimate 
well-being  of  the  whole  community  and  ttie  immediate  wel- 
fare of  the  immediate  workers. 

Among  other  resolutions  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gregational Church  at  its  national  meeting  with 
reference  to  labor,  was  the  following: 

Recoiling  that  the  need  and  the  right  to  work  are  funda- 
mental m  human  society  and  that  much  remains  to  be  done 
to  establish  just  relationships  in  the  industrial  order,  we  \irge 
our  churches  to  take  a  deeper  interest  in  the  labor  question, 
and  to  get  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  aims  of 
oiganixed  labor. 

The  National  Council  of  the  Congregational 
Church  also  has  a  representative  Industrial  Com- 
mittee which  is  to  study  such  questions  as  child 
labor,  of:f;anized  labor,  immigration,  industrial 
organizations,  and  socialism.  State  associations 
also  have  siniilar  committees  tmder  whose  aus- 
pices frequent  conferences  have  been  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  U.  S. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  at  its 
national  conference,  had  this  to  say: 

In  the  face  of  a  prejudice  and  a  hostility  for  which  there  are 
serious  reasons^  we  are  convinced  that  the  organization  of 
labor  is  fssnntial  to  the  well-being  of  the  working  people. 
Its  purpose  is  to  maintain  such  a  standard  of  wages,  hours, 
atul  conditions  as  shall  afford  every  man  an  opportunity  to 
grow  in  mind  and  in  heart.  Without  organization  the 
standard  cannot  be  maintained  in  the  nudst  of  our  present 
oommerdal  conditions. 

This  denomination  also  has  a  Labor  Commit- 
tee composed  of  prominent  clergymen  and  lay- 
men. For  many  years  there  has  been  in  this 
church  an  organization  known  as  the  Church 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  Labor, 
commonly  known  as  the  C.  A.  I.  L.  While  not  in 
organic  relationship  with  the  Church,  it  has 
among  its  officers  many  of  its  bishops,  and  the 
work  of  the  oreanization  has  received  the  hearty 
indotsement  ofthe  General  Convention.  Among 
the  committees  are  those  on  Tenement-House 
Reform,  Labor  Organization,  Sweating  System, 
and  the  Church  and  Stage.  The  official  orean  ■ 
of  the  association  is  Hammer  and  Pen,  published 
in  New  YoA  City. 


The  Presbyterian  Church  has  established  a 
Department  of  Church  and  Labor,  which  is  in 
official  relationship  with  that  church.  Its  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  1905  adopted  this  resolution: 

Appreciating  the  increasing  importance  aC  the  industrial 
DToblem  and  realizing  that  the  labor  question  is  ftmdamental- 
ly  a  moral  and  a  religious  question,  and  that  it  will  never  be 
settled  upon  any  other  basis,  we  recommend  that  the  Presby- 
terian Home  Uission  committees  appoint  subcommittees  for 
the  purpose  of  making  a  systematic  study  of  the  entire  prob- 
lem in  their  respective  localities.  These  committees  shall 
cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Church  and  I.abor,  thus 
establishing,  in  connection  with  the  organised  Presbyterian- 
imn  of  every  dty  in  America,  a  board  <tt  experts,  who  may  be 
able  to  mform  the  churches  with  respect  to  the  aims  of  or- 
ganized labor,  and  to  inform  the  working  men  concerning 
the  mission  of  the  Church. 

The  department  serves  as  a  clearing-house  for 
the  studv  of  up-to-date  methods  of  city  mission 
work.  It  is  attempting  to  reduce  to  a  science 
work  among  working  men.  In  this  matter  it  has 
the  cooperation  of  committees  in  practically  eveiy 
city  of  importance  in  the  U.  S.  An  article  deal- 
ing with  some  phase  of  the  labor  question  from 
the  Christian  view-point  is  regularly  sent  to  the 
300  labor  papers  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada, 
through  which  the  department  speaks  weekly 
to  10,000,000  working  people.  Noonday  shop 
meeting  campaigns  are  conducted  imder  its 
auspices  in  the  industrial  centers,  the  ministers 
of  the  city  doing  the  preaching.  Each  year 
on  Labor  Stmday — the  Sunday  before  Labor 
Day — every  minister  in  the  church  is  requested 
to  preach  on  some  phase  of  the  labor  ques- 
tion. So  that  both  the  Church  and  labor  may 
see  each  other  with  clearer  vision,  the  plan 
of  the  exchange  of  fraternal  delegates  between 
local  ministers  associations  and  central  labor- 
unions  has  been  advocated  by  this  department. 
Several  of  the  leading  denominations  have  en- 
tered most  heartily  into  this  work.  The  fra- 
ternal delegate  goes  unpledged  to  secrecy.  He 
does  not  have  the  privilege  of  voting,  but  he  has 
the  right  of  the  floor  on  all  occasions.  In  some 
instances  the_  labor-tmions  have  created  the  of- 
fice of  chaplain  for  the  ministers,  and  the  regular 
meetings  are  opened  with  prayer. 
Fraternal  Wo^'J^ing  together,  the  Ministers'  As- 
Oalentes  sociation  and  the  Central  Labor 
Union  may  briiig  about  many  mu- 
nicipal reforms.  Indeed,  united,  there 
are  few  things  in  this  direction  which  they 
may  not  accomplish  in  the  cause  of  good  citizen- 
ship, independent  of  partizan  politics.  Espe- 
cially in  those  matters  which  involve  moral  is- 
sues— such  as  the  saloon,  gambling,  the  social 
evil,  Sunday  work,  child  labor,  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  tenement-houses  and  factories,  and  ev- 
erything else  that  influences  the  moral  life  of  the 
community — ^may  these  organizations  cooperate. 
If  the  opportunities  for  service  which  the  minis- 
terial fraternal  delegate  to  the  Central  Labor 
Union  has  presented  to  him  are  rightly  appreci- 
ated and  properly  employed,  there  are  few  po- 
sitions that  oner  greater  possibilities  in  bringing 
men  of  all  classes  the  message  which  will  bring 
about  a  truer  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood. 
In  operation  in  about  100  cities,  the  plan  is 
spreading  from  city  to  city,  until  it  is  hoped  that 
it  will  become  effective  in  the  600  cities  of  our 
country  that  support  central  labor  unions  and 
ministers'  associations.  As  a  practical  result  of 
this  plan,  there  is  a  more  cordial  relationship 
between  working  men  and  the  Church;  first,  be- 
cause the  minister  has  a  broader  conception  of 
what  the  labor  movement  stands  for;  and,  sec- 
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ond,  becatise  the  labor  leader  has  come  to  know 
something  of  the  mission  of  the  Church.  The 
plan  has  the  hearty  indorsement  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor.  At  its  Pittsburg 
meeting,  held  in  1905.  the  following  resolution 
was  unanimotisly  adopted: 

Risolvd,  That  the  Americmn  Pedention  of  Labor  secom- 
mends  that  all  affiliated  atate  and  centnl  bodies  exchange 
fraternal  delegates  with  the  various  state  and  city  ministerial 
assoctations,  wherever  practicable,  thus  insuring  a  better 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Church  and  clergy  of  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  labor-unioo  movement  of  Ainerica. 

To  ftuther  indicate  its  attitude  toward  the 
Church,  another  resolution  was  adopted  which 
very  strongly  commended  the  Church  for  its 
renewed  interest  in  the  study  of  the  problems 
which  concern  the  toilers. 

Altogether  the  outlook  with  relation  to  the 
Church  and  labor  is  most  encouraging.  The 
question  of  the  workingman  and  the  Church  is 
no  longer  a  problem.  It  is  an  opportunity.  It 
is  simply  another  challenge  to  the  Church. 

Charlbs  Stblzlb. 

There  is,  however,  another  side,  not  contrary 
to  the  foregoing,  but  to  be  taken  in  connection 
with  it. 

In  1906  Dr,  Josiah  Strong  wrote  in  Social 
Progress,  of  which  he  is  editor: 

The  most  striking  fact  revealed  by  the  study  of  these  eight 
denominational  year-books  is  the  lar^  and  increasing  number 
of  barren  churches;  that  is,  those  which  do  not  report  a  single 
addition  on  confession  of  £aith.  The  number  of  barren  Con- 
gregational churches  last  year  was  1,390,  against  i.joA  the 
year  before,  and  i,63>  in  1895.  The  number  a  barren  Presby- 
terian churches  was  a,>7o,a8aii>st  3,o>4  the  previous  year,  and 
1,699  in  1895.  The  minute*  ot  the  Methodist  Episcopal  con- 
ferenoes  do  not  give  statistics  for  separate  churches,  but  for 
ehartts,  and  then  are  often  several  churches  in  one  charge. 
TIm  number  of  Methodist  charges  which  reported  no  addi- 
tions on  confession  last  year  was  2,176,  against  1,046  the  year 
before,  and  1,134  ten  years  eariier.  Botn  the  absolute  num- 
ber and  the  percentage  of  barren  churches  is  increasing,  having 
risen  in  the  Congregational  denomination  from  30.5  per  cent 
in  189s  to  41.0  per  cent  in  1905. 

The  increase  of  barren  churches  in  recent  years  Is  the  more 
significant  in  view  of  the  evangelistic  efforts  of  the  last  year  or 
two.  .  .  . 

From  iSoo  to  i8jo  there  was  a  flowing  tide  of  individualle- 
tic  religion,  which  swept  over  an  increasing  proportion  of  the 
population:  but  from  the  middle  of  the  century  on,  the  tide 
ran  more  sloirty,  and  by  1900  it  was  practically  stationary. 
We  must  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  tide 
has  now  turned,  and  the  statistics  of  the  past  year  show  that 
it  has  alrtady  btgin  to  ebb.  The  estimated  annual  increase  of 
our  population  is  1. 18  per  cent,  while  the  increase  of  ttie  entire 
church  membership  of  the  United  States  during  1905  was  only 
1.69  per  cent — the  lowest  rata  on  record. 

That  this  falling  oS  in  church  life  is  particu- 
larly  true  among  the  working  classes  is  seen  in 
many  facts,  among  others  in  what  Dr.  Strong  re- 
ports in  his  New  Era: 

He  says  that  in  Brooklyn  (the  dty  of  churches)  the  rector 
of  an  important  Episcopal  church  said:    "  On  the  list  of  my 
church  members  there  Is  not  a  single  work- 
ingman."     A   Reformed  Church  clergyman: 
ITnltad       "  ihat  is  also  my  case."      A  minister  of  a 
m*M.tMm        ^**V     Congre^tional     church    said:      "We 
******        have    one  artisan  on  our  list."     A  leading 
Presbyterian  dergyman  added:   "Of  worldng 
men.  strictiy  so  called,  I  have  not  a  single  one 
in  my  congregation."      The  total  number  of  the  members 
of  these  churches  was  about  >,ioo,  and  of  these  professed  be- 
lievers gathered  into  church  fellowtUp  only  one  was  a  work- 
ingman. 

Says  a  pamphlet  (American) : 

Much  has  been  said  about  "reaching  the  masses"  .  .  .  but 
I  am  compelled  to  say  the  Church  dots  not  want  to  rtaeh  Ih* 
masits.  The  Church  wants  the  classes.  .  .  .  The  poor  are 
passed  by  because  they  are  poor,  and  the  rich  and  well-to-do 
are  sought  because  they  are  rich  and  well-to-do. 


Says  Richard  Heath  in  "  The  Captive  City  of 
God     (London,  1905): 

It  is  not  Mariolatry  or  Bibliolatry  we  have  to  fear — 
what  has  desolated  the  Church  and  is  <i>»i>i«t'ig  the  Church 
is  the  worship  of  Property. 

It  was  Stated,  in  1891,  at  the  Congregation 
International  Council,  that  almost  aU  of  the 
hundred  richest  men  in  the  U.  S.  were  mem- 
bers or  adherents  of  Protestant  churches,  and 
out  of  the  300  men  who  possest  $30,000,000,  or 
more,  95  per  cent  were  members  of  Evangelical 
chu^hes.  In  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
the  dioceses  of  New  York,  Long  Island,  Massa- 
chusetts, western  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Pittsburg,  out  of  a  possible  twenty-five  lay  dele- 
gates to  the  General  Convention  choose  at  present 
thirteen  millionaires.  The  fact  that  the  Church 
is  the  ohurch  of  the  wealthy,  keeps  it  from  being 
the  church  of  the  people. 

This  last  winter  at  a  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  theater  service  on  Sunday  afternoon 
in  Brooklyn,  the  city  of  churches,  an  audience  of 
SCO  men  was  asked  to  show  by  raising  the  hand 
how  many  had  been  to  church  that  morning. 
Twenty-five  responded,  of  which  twenty-three 
were  Roman  Catholics. 

In  Great  Britain  it  is  perhaps  worse.  Says 
Charles  Booth  (quoted  in  Haws  "Christianity 
and  the  Working  Classes  "  : 

The  general  concludon  is  that  the  great  masses  of  the 
people  remain  apart  from  all  forms  of  religious  communion. 

Mr.  Percy  Alden,  M.P.  (long  warden  of  Mans- 
field Settlement),  is  quoted  as  saying: 

An  intimate  acquaintance  with  many  thou- 
sands of  working  men  has  taught  me  that, 
QvAaf         even  where  there  is  no  hostility  whatever  to 
_.     ,         religion,  there  is  a  sort  of  subconsdoiis  and 
JintaUl       unrecognised  feeling  of  antagonism  to  the 
Church  as  an  institution  or  corporate  body 
and  to  the  parson  as  a  paid  teacher  of  re- 
ligion. 

Says  the  Rev.  Arthur  Jephson,  vicar  of  St. 
John  s,  Walworth: 

Why  should 
they  got  to  learn  then 


I  go  to  church?     What  have 

.  Church  is  largely  to  blame  for 

the  alienation  of  the  working  classes.     The  Church  is  almost 


always  the  friend  of  the  landlord  and  employer.  The  Church 
has  allied  itself  with  land  and  capital,  and  generally  with  the 
master  against  his  workmen.  Its  clergymen  have  dined  with 
the  rich  and  preached  at  the  poor,  instead  of  doing  the  exact 
opposite. 

An  editorial  in  the  Labor  Leader  says: 

In  these  later  days  the  Church  has  fallen  into  almost  ob- 
scurity as  a  power  in  the  moral  and  dvic  life  of  the  nation. 
Its  form  remains,  its  habiliments  are  still  gorgeous,  but  it 
walks  behind  not  in  front  of  the  State,  and  its  gestures  and 
speech  are  almost  unheeded  in  the  great  march  of  the  nation." 

A  Fabian  writer  shows  by  an  analysis  of  the 
votes  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  bishops  and 
archbishops  of  England  have  voted  "No"  on 
almost  every  progressive  and  advance  bill. 

For  the  following  statistics  (as  well  as  for  some 
of  our  quotations  as  to  the  position  on  the  Con- 
tinent) we  are  indebted  to  Richard  Heath's  "  The 
Captive  City  of  God  "  (London,  1905). 
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The  religious  census  taken  by  the  Daily  Ntws  in  London, 
aos-3,  compared  with  the  census  taken  in  18s  i  by  Sr 
iorace  Han,  shows  that  the  population  has  doubled,  but  that 
the  total  church  attendance  has  fallen  from  37.38  per  cent  in 
1851  to  11.44  per  cent  in  190a.  The  attendance  on  the  An- 
gbcan  churches  fell  from  17.73  per  ^^o^  to  7.44  per  cent.  The 
census  also  shows  that  few  things  are  less  hopdul  as  far  as  the 
worlasg  classes  are  concerned  than  the  modem  r'''Ti"'i  ia 
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Loodon.     In  the  boroughs  of  Shoraditch,  Bethnal  Green, 
Poplar,    Stepxiey,    Hackney,    Finshury,    Bennondsey.    and 
Soutbwark,  with  a  population  of  2,359,903  persons,  the  at- 
tendance on  Sunday  services  of  the  Free  Cnurch  Missions, 
indodins  thoee  of  the  Evangelical  Mission  churches,  the  City 
Mission,  and  the  Salvation  Army,  was  (without  deducting 
tlxne  who  attended  twice)  somewhat  more  than  40,000,  or 
about  3.3  per  cent  of  the  population,  and  of 
these,  >>,ooo.  or  more  than  S3  per  cent,  were 
SeoUaild     children.     For  Scotland  the  elaborate  statis- 
tics published  in  1893,  by  Dr.  Robert  Howie, 
show  that  while  the  population  of  Scotland 
increased  39.3  per  cent  in  forty  years,  the  attendance  at  its 
IVeabyterian  churches  had  decreased  12.4  per  cent. 

In  Germany  conditions  are  the  same.  Dr. 
Stacker,  of  Berlin,  is  quoted  by  Richard  Heath  as 
saying: 

Nowhere  has  so  great  a  part  of  the  population  broken  with 
the  Church.     Protestantism  is  sick,  sick  unto  death.     In- 
dividual expressions  of  Christian  life  are  on  the  increase,  but 
the  organised  Church   is   steadily  losing  influence  and  re- 
spect. ...  In  the  north  and  northeast  the  friends  of  Chiis- 
tianity  are  among  the  aiistocracy  and  among 
the  peasants,  while  the  middle  classes,  the  ed^ 
SemUUiy    ucated  industrial  commercial  people,  as  well 
as  the  artisans  and  little  tradesmen,  are,  with 
few  exceptions,  opposed  to  the  Church;  the 
working  men  of  the  towns,  belonging,  as  they  often  do,  to  the 
Social  Democratic  Party,  being  necessarily  hostile. 

Pastor  Erich  Forster,  of  Frankfort-on-Main, 
editor  of  Chronik  der  ChrisUichen  Welt,  says: 

It  is  nndeniable  that  the  alienation  from  the  Evangelical 
Church  and  its  worship  goes  on  increasing.  In  Mecklenburg, 
Pomerania,  and  the  north  of  Brandenburg,  that  is,  in  the 
most  purely  Protestant  part  of  Germany,  the  Church  is  dead. 
Worst  of  all  is  the  condition  in  the  great  cities. 

Says  Paul  Gehre  in  his  "Three  Months  in  a 
German  Workshop  " : 

Among  the  working  classes  only  one  quality  of  religion 
remains,  and  that  is  respect  and  reverence  for  Jesus  Christ. 
.  .  .  There  is  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that  the  material- 
istic influence  of  social  democracy  has  nowhere  so  fundamen- 
tally destroyed  the  received  ideas  and  impressions  of  the 
worldngman  as  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  The  old  forms  and 
images  in  which  the  beliefs  of  Christendom  have  hitherto 
been  handed  down  are,  for  the  bulk  of  our  wage-earners  under 
the  capitalistic  system  of  production,  forever  broken.  And 
with  tiw  form,  the  spirit,  which  alone  is  the  essence  and  the 
work  of  the  form,  is  for  many  also  gone.  A  world  without 
God  is  growing  up  under  our  eyes:  a  world  whose  hoiison  is 
continuiuly  growing  wider,  and  whose  icy  chill  and  desolation 
is  creeinng  over  many  souls  who  still  waver  and  struggle  and 
despair  who  in  their  inmost  depths  reject  the  barren  teachings 
of  a  materialistic  philosophy. 

Forsaken  by  their  Chureh,  without  help,  without  enlight- 
enment, without  support  or  guidance,  surrounded  by  an  at- 
mosphoe  of  socialistic  thought  from  which  there  is  no  escape, 
they  are  all  dying  a  Imgeriog  and  often  a  tortming  spiritual 


Other  Countribs 
Of  France,  Pastor  Elie  Gottmell  says: 

Why  are  people  aleniated  from  the  Chureh?  Beoiuse  its 
action  is  neither  }xat  enough  nor  promotive  of  solidarity.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  we  were  the  vanguard  of  science,  moral 
action,  and  faith;  to-day  we  lag  behind  in  the  rear-guard. 

In  Switzerland,  Prof.  Gaston  Frommel  says: 
The  churehes  are  not  true  churehes,  only  audiences. 

Of  Holland,  Dr.  A.  Kuyper  is  represented  by 
Richard  Heath  (from  whose  book  several  of  our 
quotations  are  taken)  as  saying  in  substance: 

Orthodoxy  in  Holland  is  faced  by  a  destructive  criticism 
subversive  of  the  very  sources  of  Christian  faith,  by  a  remod- 
ding  of  moral  ideas,  and  above  all  by  a  social  movement, 
which  means  nothing  less  than  a  total  overthrow  of  the  social 
edifice. 

Of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  we  have  few 
reliable  statistics,  but  of  its  weakening  hold  upon 
the  masses  in  Europe  there  can  be  no  qtiestion. 


Witness  the  startling  political  reverses  for  the 
Church  in  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Austria.     Its 
very  efforts  at  a  so-called  Christian  Socialism  (see 
Roman     Catholic     Church;     also 
KamaB      Christian  Socialism)  are  but  efforts 
CathoUelim  *°  ^^^  ****  work  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party,  which  has  taken  mil- 
lions of  men  from  the  Church.     In 
Germany  the  Roman  Catholic  vote  (1907)  was 
i,37S.ooo.    The  Social  Democratic  vote  3,000,- 
000.     If  in  the  U.  S.  the  Church  of  Rome  seems 
sometimes  to  be  gaining,  it  is  only  due  to  the  im- 
mense Roman  Catholic  immigration.     But  the 
increase  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  less  than  the 
Roman  Catholic  immigration,  so  that  here,  too, 
the  Church  of  Rome  is  steadily  losing  grotmd. 

Editor. 
CHXTRCH  OF  ENGLAHD:  The  relation  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  social  reform  is  best  seen 
under  Christian  Social  Union;  Guild  of  St. 
Matthew;  Christian  Socialism  (section  Eng- 
land) ;  Church  Socialist  Society,  also  Church 
Army  and  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society.  For  statements  of  the  failure  of  the 
Church  of  England  to  reach  the  masses,  see 
Church  and  Workingmen  (§  2).  To  what  ex- 
tent, however,  radical  thought  has  entered  the 
Chtu'ch  of  England,  especially  in  London,  may  be 
seen  in  the  fact  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  London 
Conference  in  1906,  a  resolution  indorsing  the  gen- 
eral principles  of  socialism  was  carried  by  a  vote  of 
S8  to  13. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAITD  TEMPERAKCE  SO- 
CIETY: Organized  1862,  and  reformed  on  the 
basis  of  the  dual  pledge  1873.  One  of  its  sections, 
including  the  junior  department,  is  composed  of 
those  who  take  a  total  abstinence  pledge.  The 
other  section  includes  non-abstainers,  who  take  a 
pledge  of  moderation  and  cooperate  with  the  ab- 
stainers in  work  for  temperance.  There  is  also  a 
woman's  union  connected  with  the  society.  Ad- 
dress: 4,  The  Sanctuary,  Westminster,  London, 
S.  W.,  England. 

CHXTRCH  SOCIALIST  LEAGUE,  THE:  Eng- 
lish organization,  fotmded  June  13,  1906.  Prii»- 
ciples:  (i)  The  Church  has  a  mission  to  the  whole 
01  himian  life,  social  and  individual,  material  and 
spiritual;  (2)  the  Church  can  best  fulfil  its  social 
mission  by  acting  in  its  corporate  capacity;  (3) 
to  this  end  the  members  of  the  league  accept  the 
principles  of  socialism.  Object:  To  secure  the 
corporate  action  of  the  Church  on  these  principles. 
Methods:  (i)  To  cultivate  by  the  regular  use  of 
prayer  and  sacraments  the  life  of  brotherhood; 
(2)  members  undertake  to  help  each  other  in  ful- 
filling the  object  of  the  league  by  speaking  and 
lecturing  ana  in  other  ways;  (3)  members  shall 
cooperate  as  far  as  possible  to  secure  the  con- 
sideration of  social  questions  at  their  various 
ruridecanal  and  diocesan  conferences,  and  the 
election  of  Socialists  on  these  and  other  represent- 
ative bodies ;  (4)  members  shall  work  for  the  dis- 
establishment of  the  patron,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  Church  in  each  parish  in  conjimction  with 
the  Church  in  the  diocese  in  the  patron's  place; 
(s)  to  secure  the  due  representation  of  the  wage- 
earning  classes  upon  all  the  official  representative 
bodies  of  the  Church. 

A  leaflet  of  the  league  says: 

The  league  requires  its  memben  to  be  convinced  Sodalists, 
in  the  historical  and  economic  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is 
thus  a  society  within  the  Chureh,  composed  exclusively  of 
Sodalists. 
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It  accepts  the  prindplM  that  the  Church  haa  a  miaiun  to 
the  whole  of  human  life,  soda]  and  Individual,  material  and 
■piritual;  that  the  Church  can  beat  fulfil  this  mission  by  acting 
in  its  corporate  capacity.  .  .  .  Whilst  the  Church  has  some 
claim  to  be  the  Church  of  the  people,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
wage-eamen  of  this  county  have  little  or  no  place  in  the 
councils  of  the  Church.  The  constitution  of  any  diocesan 
conference  or  of  the  Houses  of  Laymen  is  the  revelation  of 
the  Church's  preference  for  rank,  position,  and  wealth.  This 
is  as  wrongas  it  is  disastrous  to  the  life  and  influence  of  the 
Church.  The  league  will  aim  at  securing  the  more  adequate 
representation  of  the  wage-eamen  on  these  various  Church 
fa<raies. 

Honorary  Secretary,  Rev.  J.  H.  Hastings, 
Halton,  Lancaster,  England. 

CHURCH  TEMPERAirCE  SOCIETY  (THE): 
An  American  society  founded  in  1881  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis:  "Recognizing  temperance  as  the 
law  of  the  Gospel,  and  total  abstinence  as  a  rule 
of  conduct  essential  in  some  cases  and  highly 
desirable  in  many  others,  and  ftilly  and  freely  ac- 
cording to  every  man  the  right  to  decide,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  Christian  liberty,  whether  or  not 
he  will  adopt  said  rule,  this  society  lays  down  as 
the  basis  on  which  it  rests  and  from  which  its 
work  shall  be  conducted,  a  union  and  corporation 
on  equal  terms  for  the  promotion  of  Temperance, 
between  those  who  use  temperately,  and  those 
who  abstain  entirely,  from  intoxicating  drinks  as 
beverages." 

Objects:  (i)  The  promotion  of  temperance;  (a) 
the  reformation  of  the  intemperate;  (3)  the  re- 
movid  of  the  causes  of  intemperance. 

Lines  of  Action:  (i)  Prevention,  embodied  in 
the  semimilitary  orders  of  Young  Crusaders  of 
from  eight  to  sixteen  years  of  age ;  Knights  of  Tem- 
perance from  sixteen  to  twenty-one  years;  and 
Veteran  Knights  over  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
(a)  Counteraction,  through  the  establishment  ot 
saloons  without  Uquor.  The  society  has  estab- 
lished the  Squirrel  Inn  at  13 1  Bowery,  New  York, 
with  free  reading-room,  a  library  of  i  ,000  volumes, 
monthly  lectures,  and  coffee  at  one  cent  per  cup. 
It  has  six  Itmch  wagons,  open  day  and  night,  from 
which  355,71a  ten-cent  meals  were  sold  in  1906. 
Dtiring  the  summer  months  the  society  main- 
tains free  ice-water  fountains  at  a  cost  of  about 
$a,ooo.  It  has  also  a  firemen's  van,  which  at- 
tends all  large  fires  in  the  city,  supplying  the  fire- 
men with  sandwiches  and  coffee.  (3)  Restrictive 
legislation.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the  saloon 
license  in  New  York  City  was  $iao,  and  the  trade 
was  controlled  by  the  tioard  of  twelve  aldermen, 
of  whom  nine  were  interested  in  the  liquor  busi- 
ness. The  high  license  is  now  Si,aoo,  and  the 
number  of  spoons  has  been  reduced  to  6,930. 
(4)  Rescue.  The  society's  offices  are  always  open 
tor  the  consideration  of  personal  cases  of  intem- 
perance; and  for  counseling  those  who  have 
itdlen  its  victims  and  needing  a  home  where  they 
will  be  medically  treated  andcared  for. 

The  governing  board  consists  of  forty  members. 
Chairman,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Coiutney,  D.D.; 
treasurer,  Mr.  Irving  Grinnell;  general  secretary, 
Mr.  Robert  Graham.  Office,  aSi  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

CIGAR-MAKERS'  HITERNATIOHAL  UNION. 
THE:  An  American  union  with  highly  developed 
methods  of  governmental  administration  ana  an 
elaborate  system  of  sick,  death,  and  out-of-work 
benefits.  Moreover,  its  structure  and  functions, 
which  exemplify  those  of  the  English  unions, 
modified  to  suit  American  conditions,  have  fre- 
quently served  as  models  for  newer  national  or- 


ganizations. The  piano  and  oi'gan  workers,  for 
example,  have  borrowed  almost  bodily  a  consti- 
tution from  the  cigar-makers.  In  1903  the 
plumbers  adopted  their  financial  system;  and 
various  characteristic  feattu-es  have  been  copied 
by  other  American  unions. 

The  cigar-makers  were  not  among  the  first 
trades  in  this  country  to  form  local  societies. 
Until  recent  years  it  required  very  little  capital 
for  a  joiUTieyman  cigar-maker  to  open  a  shop  of 
his  own.  Ijie  meoibers  of  the  craft,  theretore, 
occupied  an  independent  position,  and  were  able 
to  command  good  wages  without  forming  unions. 
A  few  attempts  to  organize  the  trade  were,  how- 
ever, made  at  a  comparatively  early  date.  Thus, 
in  1835,  at  the  time  of  the  agitation  among  the 
mechanics  of  Philadelphia  to  inaugurate  a  ten- 
hour  working  day,  a  committee  of  cigar-makers 
in  that  city  held  a  meeting,  and  adopted  resolu- 
tions to  the  effect  that  the  cigar-makers  of  the 
city  "organize  in  order  to  reg^ate  the  prices  of 
work,  so  as  to  earn  a  sufficiency  on  the  principle 
of  ten  hours."  The  females  engaged  m  cigar- 
making  were  also  urged  to  strike  with  the  jour- 
neymen of  the  trade,  and  "thereby  make  it  a 
mutual  interest  with  both  parties  to  sustain  each 
other  in  their  rights."  A  local  society  of  the  trade 
is  said  to  have  been  formed  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
in  1843.  On  May  s,  1851,  a  cigar-makeis'  tmion 
was  organized  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  then  one  of  the 
leading  centers  of  the  cigar  trade.  Between  i8f  a 
and  1853  about  sixty  cigar-makers  employed  m 
the  shop  of  a  manufacturer  named  Mark  Sharkey, 
in  New  York  City,  organized  a  union.  But  the 
English  and  German  members  of  the  society  did 
not  harmonize.  Suspicion  and  ill-feeling  were 
engendered,  and  in  aoout  six  months  the  union 
ceased  to  exist.  Another  attempt  was  made,  in 
1859,  to  form  a  local  in  New  York  City.  But 
like  its  predecessor  it  went  to  pieces  in  a  few 
months  on  accoimt  of  internal  dissensions. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Law,  adopted  at  the  time 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  particularly  the  law  of  1868, 
which  required  every  journeyman  who  desired  to 
manufacture  cigars  or  who  worked  in  his  own  home 
to  furnish  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $600  on  real 
estate,  hastened  greatly  the  unioni- 
U^^^     zation  of  the  trade.     Most  joumey- 
T-_        men  were  unable  to  pay  this  bond. 
They  thus  permanently  became  wage- 
earners,  and  formed  unions  to  bar- 
gain more  effectively  with  their  employers.    The 
mtroduction  of  the  mold,  about  1870,  the  team 
system  of  manufacture,  and  other  labor-saving 
devices  have  successively  lowered  the  skill  re- 
C|uired  of  the  cig^-maker,  and  have  made  increas- 
ingly necessary  the  organization  of  the  trade. 

A  national  federation  of  all  local  unions  was 
formed  in  1864,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
competition  for  work  between  journeymen  ciear- 
makers  in  different  cities,  and  to  regulate  nation- 
ally the  conditions  of  apprenticeship.  Almost 
immediately,  also,  provision  was  nuide  for  the 
support  by  the  national  union  of  locals  on  strike. 
A  few  years  later,  with  the  admission  of  certain 
Canadian  societies,  the  name  Ci^r-makers'  Inter- 
national Union  was  adopted.  The  international 
organization  has  maintained  a  continuous  exist- 
ence until  the  present  day.  Durine  the  depres- 
sion of  1873-77  iiuiny  of  the  subordinate  unions 
went  to  pieces;  and  from  5,800  in  1869  the  mem- 
bership sunk  to  about  t,ooo  in  1877.  After  the 
depression,  however,  the  union  reoi^anized  on  a 
much  soimder  basis;  and  most  of  the  features 
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which  characterize  the  ixxnety  to-day  were 
adopted  at  that  time.  Moreover,  the  membership 
has  since  then  maintained  a  steady  growth,  and 
has  reached  about  4^,000  at  the  present  time. 
Of  recent  years  the  ctgar-makers  have  been  en- 
gaged in  a  severe  contest  with  the  tobacco  trust, 
which  has  consistently  opposed  the  union  from 
the  beginning,  and  has  undoubtedly  weakened 
the  power  of  the  locals  in  many  places. 

Tne  Cigar-makers'  International  Union  was  one 
of  the  firet  American  organizations  to  adopt  the 
various  beneficiary  features  of  the  English  unions. 
In  1867  an  abortive  attempt  was  made  to  intro- 
duce the  system  of  advancing  loans  to  members 
who  wished  to  travel  in  search  of  work.  The  ad- 
ministration of  the  loan  sy^stem  was,  however,  so 
dishonest  that,  in  1873,  this  feature  was  replaced 
by  the  so-called  "endowment  plan"  or  death 
benefit;  but  under  the  stress  of  industrial  de- 

fression  the  endowment  plan  was  abandoned, 
n  1879  the  loan  system  was  permanently  rees- 
tablished, and  in  1880  the  sick  and  death  l>enefits 
were  introduced,  the  Cigar-makers'  International 
Union  being  the  first  American  organization  to 
pay  a  sick  benefit.  This  union  is  also  one  of  the 
lew  American  confederations  that  have  adopted 
the  out-of-work  benefit,  which  was  inaug^ated 
in  1890. 

The  cost  per  member  for  the  out-of-work  bene- 
fit has  varied  according  to  the  state  of  the  trade, 
having  reached  its  highest  point  during  the  four 
years  of  industri^  depression  from  1894-97.  The 
cost  per  member  for  the  sick  and  death  bene- 
fits has  steadily  increased.  This  has  been  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  amoimt  of  benefit  paid  in 
each  case  has  gradually  been  made  larger;  partly 
it  is  the  result  of  the  higher  sick  and  death  rate, 
due,  in  turn,  to  the  steady  increase  in  the  average 
age  of  the  members — a  condition  found  in  sjl 
organizations  with  a  slowly  growing  or  stationary 
membership. 

The  members  who  pay  fifteen  cents  as  dues  re- 
ceive strike  benefits  and  not  more  than  $50  death 
benefit.  The  twenty-cent  retiring  card  holders 
receive  sick  and  death  benefits. 

On  the  side  of  government  and  administration, 
the  cigar-makers  have,  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning, employed  the  system  of  popular  initiative 
ancf  referendum,  and,  since  18^6,  have  not  held  a 
general  representative  convention .  Amendments 
to  the  constitution  are  proposed  by  the  local 
unions,  and  adopted  or  rejected  by  a  majority 
vote  of  the  members.  The  ofiicers  of  the  union 
have  also  been  elected  by  popular  vote  since  i8c)  j. 
The  cigar-makers  have  adopted  the  Engli^ 
financiiu  system  of  nationalization  and  equaliza- 
tion of  funds.  All  funds  are  made  the  property 
of  the  International  Union.  They  are  kept,  how- 
ever, not  at  central  headquarters,  but  in  the 
treasury  of  each  local  union.  The  local  societies 
are  allowed  a  certain  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  in  the  treastiry.  The  remainder  must  be 
expended  for  activities  guaranteed  by  the  Inter- 
national Union.  When  the  amount  m  any  local 
treasury  becomes  exhausted,  the  president  of  the 
International  Union  equalizes  the  funds,  so  that 
there  shall  be  in  everv  local  treastuy  a  certain 
amount  for  each  member. 

The  union  label,  the  well-known  device  now 
used  to  mark  goods  made  by  tmion  labor,  had  its 
origin  among  the  cigar-makers.  It  was  utilized 
tff  the  San  Francisco  local  in  its  fight  against 
Chinese  coolie  labor.  A  little  later,  a  sunilar 
label  was  employed  by  the  local  at  St.  Louis.    A 


label  for  all  subordinate  societies  was  adopted  by 
the  International  Union  in  1880.  The  fact  that 
working  men  prefer  cigars  which  bear  the  union 
label,  ts  an  important  source  of  the  union's 
strength  in  bargaming  with  employers. 

T.  Wesley  Glockbr. 

RsFBRBNCBS:  Th*  Strueturt  of  tkt  Cttar-maktrs'  Unicn.  by 
T.  W.  docker  (contained  in  the  Studits  in  Amtrican  Tradt- 
I/mmmwm,  ed.  by  Prof.  Jacob  H.  Hollander  and  Dr  George 
E.  Bamett);  77k«  Btntfit  Systtm  of  Iht  Cigar-makns'  Union, 
by  Helen  L.  Sumner  (contained  in  Tradt-Umonim  and 
Labor  PrcbUms.td.  by  Prof.  John  R.  Commom)-,  Th*  Labor 
Movmunt,  A*  ProbUm  of  To^iay,  ed.  by  George  B.  McNeill, 
appendix,  p^.  5^5-595 :  Rtport  of  Iht  Industrxal  Co^tnis- 
ston,  vol.  xvii.,  pp.  180-190. 

CmCimiATI:  While  heralded  abroad  as  "the 
worst  governed  city,"  it  is  the  distinction  of 
Cincinnati  to  have  quite  early  in  its  career  taken 
two  steps  that  placed  it  far  in  advance  of  any 
other  city  in  the  world,  and  which  to-day  give  it  a 
unique  position  in  the  familv  of  American  munici- 
palities. Behind  many  others  in  the  extent  of 
Its  municipal  activities,  and  not  even  now  the 
theater  or  the  forum  for  the  discussion  of  mtmici- 
pal  ownership  and  operation,  it  has  in  a  manner 
all  its  own  gone  perhaps  to  bolder  extremes  in 
this  direction  than  any  other  American  city. 

Cincinnati  is  the  only  citv  in  America  that  owns 
a  steam  railroad,  a  road  that  runs  over  territory 
in  three  states  from  Cincinnati  in  Ohio  to  Chatta- 
nooga in  Tennessee.  Cincinnati  is  also  the  only 
American  city  that  owns  and  oper- 
fwwum      ^^^  ^  univeisity,  altho  other  cities 

Ownimhlif  ^'^*  colleges  and  seminaries.  Cin- 
'  cinnati,  too,  was  the  first  American 
city  to  establish  on  a  country  site  a 
municip>al  hospital  exclusively  for  consumptives, 
and  it  owns  and  operates  this  hospital  to-day. 
However,  having  taken  these  vast  steps,  the  city 
would  seem  to  have  spent  its  energy  and  met  its 
desires  in  this  direction,  for  its  municipal  activi- 
ties, compared  with  those  of  other  cities,  seem  to 
be  exhausted  as  far  as  innovations  are  concerned. 
The  fact  that  Cincinnati  built  a  steam  niilroad 
and  established  a  municipal  tmiversity  and  a 
hospital,  and  yet  has  since  practically  halted  in 
the  extension  of  its  municipal  activities,  presents 
perhaps  as  strange  a  contrast  of  temperaments  in 
a  people  as  history  affords.  Cincinnati  is  con- 
servative in  the  accepted  sense  and  as  a  normal 
condition ;  yet  the  fact  remains  that  when  aroused 
it  has  shown  a  daring  and  radical  spirit  not  to  be 
found  elsewhere.  On  one  notable  occasion,  when 
lashed  into  fury  by  what  they  considered  re- 
peated miscarriages  of  iustice  and  a  general  con- 
dition of  public  debauchery,  the  people  became  a 
"many-headed  mob,"  which  placed  the  torch  to 
its  temple  of  the  blind  goddess ;  and  in  the  morn- 
ing its  court-house  was  a  smoldering  ruin. 

The  story  of  the  Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad 
is  filled  with  interest,  and  not  without  flashes  of 
romance.  Cincinnati,  the  home  of  Mrs.  Stowe 
when  she  wrote  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  had  long 
been  a  hotbed  of  abolition  sentiment;  and  at  thr 
conclusion  of  the  Civil  War  the  feeling  of  the 
South  was  bitter  against  the  city.  Louisville. 
Ky.,  had  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Railroad 
to  the  south,  and  was  diligent  in  nursing  the 
trade  to  that  section.  It  was  seen  that  if  Cin- 
cinnati was  to  maintain  its  commercial  and  man- 
tifacturing  position  it  must  regain  and  develop 
its  Southern  relations.  As  early  as  1865  James 
Dalton,  a  Cincinnati  man,  had  mtroduced  legis- 
lation in  the  General  Assembly  for  a  railroad  to 
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the  south,  but  the  people  were  not  then  ripe  for 
the  venttire.  However,  the  matter  was  taken  up 
by  E.  A.  Ferguson,  a  Cincinnati  lawyer,  and  in 
May,  1869,  the  legislation  was  passed.  This  law 
provided  that  whenever  the  city  cotincil  should 
declare  the  necessity  for  a  railroad,  and  the  people 
on  a  referendum  should  approve,  the  Superior 
Court  should  appoint  five  trustees,  and  a  bond 
issue  of  $10,000,000,  secured  by  mortgage  and  a 
tax  for  interest  and  sinking-fund,  should  be  au- 
thorized. This  was  all  done,  and  the  debate  as  to 
what  should  be  the  southern  terminus  of  the  road 
was  eventually  decided  in  favor  of  Chattanooga. 
A  charter  from  Tennessee  was  obtained  without 
much  trouble  in  1870,  but  there  was  considerable 
delay  and  difficulty  in  getting  a  charter  from 
Kentucky.  This  too,  however,  was  secured  in 
1870,  and  then  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress 
to  allow  of  a  bridge  across  the  Ohio  River.  New 
loans  of  $6,000,000  and  Sa,ooo,ooo  respectively 
were  authorized  as  the  work  progre^d  and 
the  cost  found  to  increase.  These  several  acts 
were  accompanied  by  the  most  strenuous  de- 
bates, and  frequently  the  people  were  worked 
up  to  a  great  state  of  excitement.  As  usual 
there  were  charges  and  cotmtercharges  regard- 
ing the  intelligence  and  purity  of  actions  and 
objects  of  persons.  The  scheme  for  a  city  to 
build  a  railroad,  and  that,  too,  through  three 
sovereign  states,  was  so  novel  and  unheard-of 
that  naturally  it  met  with  the  opposition  of  "con- 
stitutional "  lawyers,  and  lawsuits  were  abtmdant. 
But  Ferguson  and  his  associates  persisted,  and  in 
1880  the  road  was  completed,  an  event  celebrated 
with  a  great  banquet,  bonfires,  and  ringing  of 
bells.  The  road  was  leased,  and  in  1896  an  enort 
to  sell  it  was  defeated  on  a  referendum  to  the 
people,  altho  the  most  powerful  interests  were  for 
Its  sale.  In  looi  the  people  decided  on  a  renewal 
of  the  lease,  the  terms  being  an  annual  rental  of 
about  $1,1 16,000,  for  sixty  years.  There  are  also 
other  provisions  of  a  rather  technical  nattire  in  the 
lease.  If  the  experience  of  Cincinnati  with  the 
Southern  Railroad  has  not  been  an  unbroken 
chain  of  benefits — if  there  have  been  disappoint- 
ments— yet  the  fact  is  now  undisputed  that  the 
worth  and  wisdom  of  the  venture  have  been 
more  than  demonstrated.  It  furnishes  an  object- 
lesson  of  what  has  to  be  endured  as  well  as  of 
what  is  to  be  enjoyed,  of  the  forces  that  have  to  be 
imposed  and  of  the  friends  to  be  gained. 

As  with  the  Southern  Railroad,  there  are  none 
now  who  would  sell  the  Cincinnati  University,  a 
great  institution  housed  in  a  series  of  magnificent 
buildings,  and  in  which  are  1,500  students  in  the 
various  schools  and  departments.  It  has  a  rev- 
enue of  about  $115,000  from  taxation,  and  about 
$33,000  from  endowments,  rents,  and  fees. 

So  well  satisfied  is  the  city  with  its  hospital  for 
consumptives,  that  not  only  is  there  no  whisper  of 
getting  rid  of  it,  but  plans  are  now  being  carried 
out  for  its  enlargement  and  improvement.  This 
horottal  was  started  in  July,  1897. 

These  three  things  accomplished,  Cincinnati 
did  little  in  the  way  of  marked  advancement, 
altho  millions  have  been  well  spent  on  the  streets, 
and  a  new  water-works  is  now  practically  com- 
pleted. It  was  not  until  about  four  years  ago 
that  the  people  manifested  any 
PnUla  marked  desire  lor  a  larger  municipal 
-wfc~j,  activity.  They  could  not  forever  fail 
to  catch  the  contagion  for  better- 
ments, and  the  "new  spirit"  first 
manifested  itself  for  improvements  in  the  schools. 


As  a  consequence,  the  public  schools  have  under- 
gone and  are  undergoing  a  transformation  in 
their  physical  equipment,  along  with  academic 
improvements  that  make  them  tne  peer  of  any  in 
the  country.  The  fight  was  long  and  bitter. 
Every  influence  that  could  be  utilized  to  prevent 
this  improvement  was  summoned.  The  indus- 
trious and  saving  Germans  were  especially  be- 
guiled for  a  while  by  "scare  talk"  about  a  hi^h 
tax-rate,  and  those  who  pointed  to  other  cities 
were  accused  of ' '  knocking  the  town ' '  and  of  lack- 
ing local  patriotism.  But  the  fight  was  won,  and 
having  been  won  the  people  wonder  that  it  should 
ever  have  been  necessary  to  make  it. 

The  result  of  the  school  battle,  for  such  it  truly 
was,  has  encouraged  the  people  to  demand  some 
more  evidence  of  what  is  sneeringly  called  "al- 
truism ' '  in  the  municipal  government  itself.  This 
demand  has  in  Cincinnati,  perhaps  more  large- 
ly than  in  other  cities,  taken  its  most  effective 
form  by  the  alertness  of  ntmierous  "Improvement 
Associations,"  "Welfare  Societies,"  "Taxpayers' 
Associations,"  and  such  bodies  as  the  Business 
Men's  Club  and  the  Associated  Organizations, 
and  the  central  organizations  of  the  Labor  Unions. 
Robert  Peel  fought  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
for  years;  but  it  was  Peel,  the  minister,  that  had 
them  repealed.  So  too,  in  Cincinnati,  many  of 
the  steps  in  advance  have  been  made  by  the  poli- 
ticians who  were  inert  when  the  people  were  quiet, 
but  who,  under  the  lash  of  no  uncertain  public 
demand,  went  forward.  There  are  those  who, 
while  unwilling  to  admit  that  the  so-called  re- 
form movement  that  placed  the  present  city 
administration  in  power  under  the  emblem  of  the 
Democratic  Party  did  a  wise  thing,  yet  say  that 
it  was  perhaps  just  as  well  that  the  people  asserted 
their  power  and  showed  what  thev  could  do  if 
they  had  a  mind.  If  it  should  be  the  fate  of  the 
pohtical-reform  movement  to  fail  totally  in  gain- 
mg  the  confidence  of  the  people,  it  appears  cer- 
tam  that  there  will  be  no  lessening  of  the  people's 
vigilance.  What  form  this  will  take  is  of  course 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  the  signs  now  seem  to 
point  to  the  initiative  and  referendum,  with  its 
correlated  principles  of  the  imperative  mandate 
and  the  power  of  recall.  Agitation  for  direct 
legislation  has  recently  taken  an  organized  and 
intelligent  course,  and  its  friends  feel  confident 
that  it  will  in  a  few  years  be  written  into  the  law 
of.the  state. 

Cincinnati  organizations  that  are  influential  in 
municipal  affairs  are : 

Ciiy  CIm6,  United  Bank  Ruildins. 

Vim*  Strt$t  CoKgngational  Churen,  Vine  Street,  near  Eighth 
Street. 

AssociaUd  Orgoniaations^  1250  Harrison  Avenue. 

Busituss  Mtn's  Club,  Vine  and  Fourth  Stneta. 

VniviTsitv  SfHtrawMl,  Liberty  and  Plum  Streets 

CitUna'  Municipal  Party,  9  Blymyer  Building. 

Associaitd  CiuiruMr,  304  Broadway. 

CommoHt  CM,  6a  i  Walnut  Street. 

Ctntral  Labor  CotmcU,  1313  Vine  Street. 

ChfCunbn  of  Commtrc*,  Anne  and  Fourth  Streets. 

Taxpaytry  AssociatioH,  ajiS  Moormann  Avenue. 

SoctaUst  Party.  304  West  Ninth  Street. 

HamUtOH  County  Hrftmdum  iMiittu,  34  Bast  Sixth  Street, 

Alfrbd  H.  Hrndbrson. 

CITIES:  In  this  article  are  considered  the  de- 
velopment of  cities,  their  administration,  and  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  civic  reforms.  For  other  civic 
topics,  see  Overckowding;  Corruption;  Edu- 
cation; ExPENDiTURBs;  LiGHTiNG;  HousiNc; 
Luxury;  Mayor;  Municipalism;  Police;  Pros- 
titution; Slums;  Street-Railways;  Sweat- 
shops; Tenements;  Water-works. 
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Cindiuiati 
Cities 


A  city  may  be  defined  in  general  as  a  large  or 
important  town;  more  accurately,  it  is  an  in- 
corporated municipality,  usually  governed  by 
a  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council.  The 
numtier  of  inhabitants  required  to  constitute  a 
city  in  the  United  States  is  usually  10,000,  but  in 
some  western  states  it  is  as  low  as  3,000.  In 
Great  Britain  a  city  is  usually  a  corporate  town 
which  is  or  has  been  the  seat  of  a  bishop. 

I.— The  History  of  the  City 

The  origin  of  cities  loses  itself  in  the  unknown  past.    Div 
ooverers,  as  at  Troy,  have  often  found  the  ruins  of  one  dty 
buried  many  feet  below  the  ruins  of  another,  these  in  turn 
aiany  feet  below  the  present  toil.     It  is  doubtful,  however,  if 
these  early  cities  from  the  standpoint  of  social  sdenoe  had  any 
true  civic  life.     They  seem  to  have  been  gigantic  conglom- 
erations of  walled-in  populations,  ruled  by  some  despot  or 
fmaHy  of  lords  or  priests,  who  sometimes,  indeed,  gave  to  the 
dty  a  rude  splendor  and  developed  monu- 
mental art,  yet  without  allowing  the  citisens 
The  CHaHlo   ^^^  corporate  life  of  their  own.     The  inhabit- 
fu^—  ants  were  the  slaves  of  some  Idng  or  the  devo- 

""•y  tees  of  some  9od.     It  is  in  Greece  that  we 

come  to  the  firvt  actual  dty  in  the  sense  of  the 
corporate  unity  of  dtisens.  Greek  social 
polity  turned  upon  the  conception  of  the  dty  begun  un- 
doubtedly as  a  colony  from  some  patriarchal  dan,  but  early 
developing  organised  democratic  life.  (See  Athbns.)  Many 
of  the  dties,  however,  were  lon^  oUforchUs,  and  often,  even 
after  democratic  life  had  been  gained,  some  bunily  or  familiea 
would  jptin  the  power  and  establish  an  oligarchy.  Sometimes 
an  individual  would  gain  the  power  and  establish  a  tyranny. 


which  was,  however,  personal,  rai«ly  inherited.  The  dty  was 
nsnally  supreme,  and  not  a  part  of  any  State.  It  dominated 
the  country  around,  made  treaties,  waged  war,  etc.  It  was 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  the  dtlsen,  his  church  as  well  as  his  home. 
The  dty  entered  into,  ruled,  and  conducted  all  kinds  of  aeti  vi- 
tiea.  It  built  temples,  markets,  theaters,  gymnasia.  It 
conducted  worship,  games,  instruction.  It  sent  out  colonies 
and  ruled  commerce.  It  worked  mines,  fields,  and  factories. 
It  snppoftad  it*  free  dtisens  rather  than  was  supixnted  by 
them.  (See  Athbns.)  Citisenship  was  limited,  but  the 
■asemblage  of  the  dtisens  was  supreme.  Often,  however, 
officers  were  nominally  elected  who  were  virtually  irrespon- 
aible.  Next  to  the  dtisens  came  a  class  of  "aliens,"  subject 
natives  or  fordsnen,  having  special  rishta  on  payment  of 
■pedal  taxes.  At  the  bottom  of  the  whole  structure  were  the 
slaves.  Even  a  democracy  of  free  men  was  simply  a  demo» 
lacy  of  slave-ownen.  Thus  at  Athens  then  were  at  one  time 
at  least  140,000  slaves,  10,000  resident  aliens,  and  a  i  ,ooe  male 
dtisens.  (See  Slavbkt.)  Two  gigantic  evils  resulted:  First, 
danger  of  servile  revolts,  which  not  infrequently  broke  out 
with  tenible  results  (see  Gilds),  and  were  put  down  only  by 
selentleas  cmdty;  secondly,  class  antagonisms  were  roused 
between  other  classes  of  dtisens.  (See  Rohb.)  Civil  war 
became  the  order  of  the  day.  The  State  was  either  paralyzed 
by  internal  conflict  or  demoralised  by  corruption.  Slavery 
ate  out  the  life  erf  andent  dties.  In  the  Roman  dvilisation 
the  dty  gradually  lost  its  sovereignty  and  became  a  part  of 
tbe  empire,  furnishing  the  tnnntion  to  the  medieval  dty. 

In  the  early  Middle  Ages  the  dty  lost  power  before  the  mili- 
tary chieftain  and  the  robber  castle.  Fbudalism  magnified 
the  country  over  the  dty.  Where  feudalism  was  weak,  as  in 
South  Prance  or  in  Italy,  or  where  natural 
_,.„  .  oonditionswerefavoiBble,asa]ongtheAdriatic 
Kdoe  AgM  coast,  the  Rhine,  and  the  northern  coast  of 
Europe,  free  dties  were  developed  soonest.  In 
the  north  the  struggle  of  the  dties  for  independ- 
ence was  fiercer,  and  their  development  slower,  but  stronger. 
They  grew  by  work,  by  art,  by  commerce,  not  by  war.  All 
thrmsb  tbe  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  they  developed 
rapidly.  The  Italian  republics,  the  dties  of  the  Hanaeatic 
League,  the  Fleiiiish  and  English  dties,  tho  often  dominated 
by  a  fierce  and  quarrelsome  nobility,  tended,  on  the  whole,  to 
develop  the  mle  of  tbe  timder  rather  than  that  of  the  noble  or 
chieftain.  They  became  first  the  creator  and  then  the  crea- 
ture of  the  gOds.  Cradnally,  as  the  national  life  developed  it- 
self, the  dty  became  but  a  part  of  the  nation,  ready  to  gain 
oooimercial  rights  and  privileges  and  representation  in  Par- 
liament, for  contributions  to  the  royal  treasury.  Where  the 
royal  power  was  greatest  tbe  dties  lost  their  power  first,  as  in 
Fiance  and  England  and  Spain;  later,  in  (jermany  and  Italy. 
Free  thought,  however,  developed  in  the  dties,  and  the  Refor- 
nution  and  the  Renaissance  were  lamely  matters  of  the  dty. 
Tbe  medieval  dty  was  a  democracy  more  trul  v  than  the  classic 
dty,  but  not  at  all  so  pervasive.  It  ruled  commerce  and 
tnde;  it  sharply  watched  the  market  and  attempted  to  fix 
prices  and  to  dedde  industrial  disputes,  but  it  did  not  con- 
duct activities,  as  did  the  Greek  dty.  The  medieval  city  was 
mlcd  by  the  individual  dtisens  more  than  it  ruled  them.  Yet 
tbe  dty  playad  a  much  larger  part  in  industrial  and  social 
life  ttea  ordsnaiily  to-day.    Mr.  Albert  Shaw  ("Munidpal 


Government  in  Great  Britain,"  p.  ai)  gives  the  followinc 
■ketch  of  a  medieval  town; 

"The  rise  of  town  life,  which  dignified  mercantile  pursuita 
and  handicrafts,  had  opposed  the  system  of  leagued  and 
equal  freemen,  of  burgesses  of  incorporated  dtizenship,  to  the 
feudal  military  system  of  lordship  and  ysssslsge.  And  this 
was  a  fireat  mvpaiatory  step  toward  modem  institutions  and 
conditions.  We  know  that  there  was  a  certain  digmty  and 
form  about  munidpal  life  that  appears  well  in  the  retrospect. 
We  have  surviving,  hen  and  there,  a  line  old  medieval  town 
hall,  or  gild  hall,  with  its  banqueting  chamber  and  its  council 
room.  There  was  much  stateliness  in  the  office  of  mayor; 
and  the  old  maces  of  mayoral  authority  survive  to  this  day. 
Then  there  was  impressiveness  in  the  liveries  that  the  freemen 
of  the  ^ds  disported  on  formal  occasions.  As  for  munidpal 
conveniences,  those  were  times  when  life  was  simple,  and 
'modem  improvements 'not  so  much  as  dreamed  about.  The 
streets  wen  narrow,  with  the  houses  built  dose  upon  them. 
The  paving  was  of  the  rudest  character.  There  was  simple 
suffaoe  dnunace,  and  no  garbage  removal  or  deanainf:  sys- 
tem. Water  was  supplied  from  a  few  town  fountains  or 
public  wells.  Street-lighting  had  not  been  invented,  and 
eariy  hours  were  prescribed.  Most  towns  had  a  skirting  of 
common  lands,  where  the  cows  were  pastured,  and  where,  in 
many  cases,  fud  was  procured.  The  houses  were,  in  luge 
part,  built  of  wood;  and  in  spite  of  vigilant  'watch  and  ward' 
and  compulsny  hearth  precautions,  destructive  fires  were  not 
infrequent,  tiie  death-rate,  of  ooune,  was  high.  There 
was  infectioD  in  the  wells,  and  no  means  of  checldng  the 
spread  and  fatality  of  the  frequent '  plagues '  that  swept  the 
towns.  But  the  sdenoe  of  public  samtation  being  undis- 
covered, these  things  were  accepted  piously  as  inscrutable 
visitationa  of  Goi." 

n<— The  Modem  City 

The  modem  city  is  somewhat  of  a  rettim  to  the 
Roman  city.  It  is  the  creature  of  the  State.  The 
industrial  and  political  revolutions  of  tbe  last 
centiuy  shattered  the  ancient  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  medieval  borottghs  and  gilds.  The 
city  was  left  with  little  sovereign  power.  Never- 
theless the  growth  of  the  factory  system,  and, 
above  all,  the  development  of  railroads  and  cen- 
ters of  commerce,  have  crowded  people  more  and 
more  into  cities.  Cities  have  grown  in  size,  but 
not  in  corporate  power.  Hence  they  have  be- 
come unwieldy,  shapeless,  confused,  with  often 
little  true  civic  life.  The  modem  divorce,  too, 
between  Church  and  State  has  at  least  temporarily 
hurt  the  city  in  a  portion  of  its  life.  It  has  given 
the  city  responsibilities  which  it  has  not  always 
been  willing  to  accept.  The  poor  and  needy  have 
been  left  to  seek  from  confused  private  charities 
what  formerly  they  received  from  the  Church  as 
part  of  the  organized  city  life.  The  tendency  of 
the  well-to-do  to  leave  the  city  and  live  in  the 
subtu-bs;  the  crowding  of  the  poor  in  quarters 
where  rent  is  low,  and  the  grouping  of  the  wealthy 
in  sections  where  rent  is  high ;  the  development  of 
parks  and  other  improvements  in  the  latter  quar- 
ters and  their  absence  among  the  poor — all  these 
factors  have  added  to  the  difficulty.  The  prob- 
lems of  modem  city  life  have  thus  grown  out  of 
the  sudden  development  of  cities,  without  a  cor- 
responding development  of  organic  municipal 
life. 

The  modem  city  in  England,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  markedly,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
Germany,  is  the  creature  of  the  State.  It  can 
only  do  what  it  is  chartered  to  do  by  the  State. 
It  has  in  some  cases  almost  lost  self-government. 
It  fixes  its  own  rates,  but  often  has  its  taxes  col- 
lected for  it  by  national  officials;  it  is  in  many 
cases  responsible  for  its  own  peace  and  order,  but 
has  no  control  over  an  armed  force,  and  has  to  ask 
for  help  if  it  requires  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
exercises  many  local  functions  which  in  the  Middle 
Ages  were  left  to  the  Church  or  to  compulsory  or 
voluntary  private  effort. 

Poor  rehef,  education,  sanitation,  police,  the 
supplying  of  light  and  water,  are  tisually  in  the 
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hands  of  the  city,  while  the  conduct  of  justice,  of 
national  defense,  of  postal  communication,  and 
commercial  regulation  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
State. 

In  thb  United  States 

Considering  first  American  cities,  we  find  a 
general  sinularity  coupled  with  considerable 
variety  in  the  details  ol  their  charters  and  con- 
stitutions. They  are  all  the  creations  of  the 
State.  The  first  city  in  the  United  States  to  re- 
ceive a  charter  was  New  York  (1686),  and  the 
next  Philadelphia  (1701).  In  New  England  the 
township  system  prevailed,  and  Bos- 

«-_v_  at-tM  **"*  '"*'*  '*°*  incorporated  till  i8ao. 

murtj  om/fm  £jjgjj  ^^y  received  a  special  charter; 
and,  following  English  models,  the 
charter  was  given  to  the  mayor,  covincil,  and  offi- 
cials, rather  than  to  the  citizens.  The  council 
was  the  governing  body.  Powers  were  very 
limited,  being  confined  to  few  spheres  of  activity. 
The  city  was  the  instrument  of  the  State;  and  m 
colonitu  days  the  mayor  was  appointed  by  the 
governor,  even  down  to  182a,  xn  which  year 
mayors  were  elected  in  Boston  and  St.  Louis, 
other  cities  gradually  following  suit.  Even  police 
powers  were  limitea  by  inadequate  taxation  to 
finance  the  city.  The  result  was  that  little  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  city  government  or  its  adminis- 
tration. The  supply  of  water  and  other  public 
necessities  was  in  private  hands. 

Nevertheless,  cities  grew  rapidly.  The  owner- 
ship of  city  franchises  became  of  immense  value. 
They  were  to  be  obtained  from  state  legislatures 
or  city  councils.  The  state  legislatures  were  com- 
posed of  city  and  coimtry  represent- 
fl___(i_^  atives.  A  representative  of  some 
"*  rural  district,  who  perhaps  had  little 
business  interests  at  home,  could  in 
the  legislature  cast  a  vote  worth  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  some  corporation.  The  almost  inevitable 
result  was  the  purchase  of  votes  by  the  corpora- 
tions, and  their  active  participation  in  rural  poli- 
tics to  secure  representatives  favorable  to  their 
interests.  It  has  frequently  happened  that  the 
chairman  and  the  majority  of  the  cities'  commit- 
tees in  state  legislatures  have  been  rural  delegates. 
Then  again,  city  councils,  tho  nominally  with  lim- 
ited powers  and  occupying  positions  not  held  in 
esteem  (since  originally  city  governments  were 
little  thought  of) ,  inave  really  been  in  a  position  to 
sell  or  give  away  franchises,  or  to  enact  provisions 
of  enormous  commercial  value.  This  was  an- 
other incentive  to  corruption.  Both  in  state  leg- 
islatures and  city  councils  honest  members  could 
make  little  money,  whereas  dishonest  members 
could  rapidly  accumulate  a  fortune.  It  was  there- 
fore a  paying  proposition  for  corrupt  rings  and 
dishonest  cliques  to  organize  the  city  politic- 
ally, and  elect  their  creatures  to  office.  Hence 
Tammany  and  the  rin^  which  have  disgraced 
every  American  city.  By  the  same  rule,  it  did 
not  pay  honest  men  to  be  elected,  since,  if 
elected,  they  had  no  certain  tenure  of  office,  and 
usually  found  themselves  in  a  hopeless  minority, 
which  could  only  be  a  helpless  witness  to  corrupt 
methods.  As  a  result,  generally  speaking,  tne 
worst  citizens  have  been  members  of  and  active  in 
city  government;  while  the  best  citizens,  until 
recently,  have  kept  out  of  city  politics.  By  the 
same  system  corrupt  corporations  and  dishonest 
directors  who  would  buy  franchises  and  legislative 
enactments  were  favored,  while  honest  corpora- 


tions and  directors  were  made  almost  an  im- 
possibility. The  perfectly  natural  and  all  but 
inevitable  result  of  this  has  been  a  corruption  of 
city  government  unequaled  in  any  other  civilized 
country.  Said  Mr.  Jfames  Bryce  ("American 
Commonwealth,"  vol.  i.,  p.  608): 

"There  i«  00  denving  that  the  government  of  dtiet  is  the 
one  oonspictiotts  foilure  of  the  United  States.     The  deficien- 
cies of  the  national  Government  tell  but  little  for  evil  on  the 
welfare  of  the  people.     The  faults  of  the  state  governments 
are  inngnificant  compared  with  the  extravagance,  cormption, 
and  mismanagement  which  mark  the  administrations  of  most 
of  the  great  dtie*.     For  these  evils  are  not 
confined  to  one  or  two  cities.     The  commonest 
Andzaw      mistake  of  Europeans  who  talk  about  America 
H  vuta  im ''  ^  assume  that  the  political  vices  of  New 
'  ,f        York  are  found  everywnore.    The  next  most 

vnrmpUOII  common  is  to  suppose  that  they  are  found  no- 
where else.  In  New  York  they  have  revealed 
themselves  on  the  largest  scale.  They  are 
'0O8S  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable.*  But  there  is  not  a  city 
with  a  population  exceeding  100,00a  where  the  poison  germs 
have  not  sprung  into  a  vigorous  life;  and  in  some  of  the  smaller 
ones,  down  to  70,000,  it  needs  no  microscope  to  note  the  re- 
sults of  their  growth." 


White  (,The  Forum,  De- 


Said  Mr.  Andrew  D. 
cember,  1890): 

Without  the  slightest  exaggeiation  we  may  assert  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  aty  governments  of  the  United 
States  are  the  worst  in  Christendom — the  most  expensive,  the 
most  inefficient,  and  the  most  corrupt.  The  dty  halls  of  these 
laiger  towns  are  the  acknowledged  centers  of  the  vilest  cor- 
ruption. They  are  absolutely  demoraliaing,  not  merely  to 
those  who  live  under  their  sway,  but  to  the  country  at  large. 
Such  dties,  like  the  deca^ng  spots  on  ripe  fruit,  tend  to  cor- 
rupt the  whole  body  politic.  As  a  rule,  the  men  who  sit  in  the 
councils  of  our  larger  dties  dispensing  comfort  or  discomfort. 
Justice  or  injustice,  beauty  or  deformity,  health  or  disease,  to 
this  and  to  future  generations,  are  men  who  in  no  other  coun- 
try would  think  of  aspiring  to  such  positions.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  would  think  themselves  luck^  in  keeping  outside  the 
prisons.  .  .  .  Pew  have  gained  their  positions  oy  fitness  or 
oy  public  service;  many  have  gained  them  by  scoondreliam; 
I  by  crime.  ...    It  has  been  my  lot  also  to  have  much 


to  do  with  two  int«iar  American  dties  of  less  sise— one  of 
about  too.eoo  inbabitanti,  the  other  of  about  la.eoo.  In  the 
former  of  these  I  saw  a  franchise,  for  which  1 1,000,000  could 
easily  have  been  obtained,  given  away  b)r  the  common  coundl. 
I  saw  a  body  ol  the  most  honored  men  in  the  state  go  before 
that  council  to  plead  for  ordinary  justice  and  decency.  I  saw 
the  chief  judge  of  the  highest  court  of  the  state,  one  of  his 
associate  Judges,  a  circuit  judge  of  the  United  States,  an 
honoied  fnember  of  Congress,  two  bishops,  the  president  and 
professors  of  a  univenity,  and  a  great  body  of  respected  dti- 
sens  urge  this  oommon  council  not  to  allow  a  railway  cotfio- 
ration  to  block  up  the  entimnce  to  the  ward  in  which  the  peti- 
tioners lived,  and  to  occupy  the  main  streets  of  the  dty. 
They  asked  that,  if  it  were  allowed  to  do  so,  it  might  be  re- 
quired, in  the  interest  of  human  life,  dther  to  raise  its  tracks 
above  the  streets  or  to  protect  the  dtisens  by  watchmen  and 
gateways,  and  to  pay  a  fair  sum  for  the  privilege  of  cutting 
through  the  heart  of  a  populous  dty.  All  was  utterly  in  vain. 
I  saw  that  common  coundl,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote, 
pass  a  bill  giving  away  to  this  great  corporation  all  this  fran- 
chise for  nothing,  so  far  as  the  public  knew,  and  without  even 
a  requirement  to  protect  the  crossings  of  the  most  important 
streets;  and  1  soon  afterward  stood  by  the  mutilated  body  of 
one  of  the  noblest  of  women,  beheaded  at  one  of  these  un- 
protected street  crossings  whue  on  an  errand  of  mercy.  So, 
too,  in  the  smaller  of  these  two  interior  dties,  while  the  sew- 
erage and  the  streets  were  in  such  bad  condition  as  to  demand 
the  immediate  attention  of  the  common  council,  I  saw  the 
consideration  of  these  interests  neglected  for  months,  and  the 
main  attention  of  the  council  given  to  a  struggle  over  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  oemetery-keeper  at  a  salary  0!  (lo  a  week." 

This,  however,  by  no  means  exhausts  all  the 
causes  of  municipal  corruption.  _  Another  cause 
of  misgovemment  is  the  uncertainty  of  responsi- 
bility, especially  in  its  executive  branches.  Vari- 
ous departments,  which  should  work  in  closest 
harmony,  owe  their  appointment  to  as  many  dif- 
ferent authorities;  and  often  not  only  do  not  co- 
operate ,  but  actuall  y  pursue  cross  puiT)oses.  Said 
Mr.  Francis  Bellamy; 

"  At  one  time  Philadelphia  was  found  to  be  possest  by  four 
bo«rds  with  power  to  tear  up  the  streets  at  will,  bat  ooo* 
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whoae  dnty  It  was  to  we  that  they  wen  properly  relaid.  Or 
here  is  an  example  of  a  composite  officialdom  which  may  hap- 
pen any  day:  a  'citizens*  ticket'  mayor,  a  Republican  street 
commissioner,  both  elected  by  the  people;  other  appointments 
filled  by  men  acceptable  to  a  Democratic  board  of  alder- 
men; a  police  commission  named  by  the  governor,  together 
with  the  state  legislature  interfering  on  occasion.  With 
inch  a  mixture  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  icsponsibility  (or  malad- 
minittiation.  Non-partisan  oommissions  of  four  members, 
two  bom  each  party,  is  another  favorite  and  specious  ar- 
langement  by  wnich  the  people  are  prevented  from  callins 
cat&r  party  to  account.  This  non-iartisan  contrivance  & 
also  an  open  door  for  the  most  unblushing  division  of  spoilt  in 
the  department  between  the  'workers'  of  both  parties  .  .  . 
The  people  of  Boston,  for  instance,  do  not  know  [the  charter 
has  been  now  changed. — BdJ  where  to  lay  the  blame  for 
many  municipal  disorders.  Mayor  and  street  commissioner, 
school  board,  and  the  two  chambers  are  elected  by  the  people. 
Treasurer,  auditor,  superintendent  of  the  streets,  and  104 
other  officials  axe  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen  to- 
gether. There  are  forty  distinct  executive  departments 
wUch  depend  on  mayor  and  aldermen.  The  police  depart- 
ment is  controlled  by  the  governor  and  his  council.  The 
state  also  aii^nts  a  fire  marshal  to  investinta  fires,  while 
the  city-appointed  firemen  put  them  out.  The  various  de- 
partments are  headed  by  commissions  of  three  or  five  men, 
and  by  another  ingenious  contrivance  these  men  are  at^ 
pointed  by  the  mayor  singly,  only  one  each  year;  so  that  the 
mayor  can  never  control  any  commission  <a  three  until  hia 
second  year,  nor  any  commission  of  five  until  his  third  year, 
if  he  lasts  so  long.  But  these  are  not  all  the  obstacle*  the 
people  meet  in  finding  out  who  is  accountable.  If  seven  of 
the  twelve  aldermen  are  not  in  sympathy  with  the  mayor, 
they  can,  by  dictations  or  bargains,  put  such  a  restriction  on 
his  appctntments  that  he  finds  himself  without  contrcd  of  the 
executive  departments  of  which  he  is  the  nominal  head.  It 
b.  indeed,  as  an  Bnarlish  journal  said, '  the  craftiest  combina- 
tion of  schemes  to  defeat  the  will  of  democracy  ever  devised 
in  the  worid.' " 

The  efiforts  at  reform  began  with  an  increased 
trust  of  the  people.  Popular  election  of  mayors 
was  begun  in  Boston  and  St.  Louis  in  1833,  and  in 
Detroit  and  New  York  in  1834.  The  council  too 
was  modeled  after  the  state  legislature  and  fre- 
quently made  bicameral,  the  mayor  having  a  veto 
power.  But  these  changes  produced  little  result, 
because  they  did  not  in  the  slightest  degree  touch 
the  ftmdamental  evils. 

The  next  idea  was,  because  of  the  corruption  of 
city  cotucils,  to  minimize  their  powers,  and  to 
create  boards  appointed  by  the  governor,  the 
legislature,  or  the  mavor  —  rarely  chosen  by 
election.  This  system  probably  be- 
Tailflua  ^^^  with  the  New  York  charter  of 
m^^^  1849.  Bv  i860  almost  all  important 
municipal  ftmctions  in  the  chief  cities 
were  in  the  power  of  such  boards, 
which  had  little  accotutability  to  the  people  or 
to  the  council.  They  were  sometimes  self-per- 
petuating, and  their  members  could  be  removed 
only  for  cause.  The  result  was  disorganization 
and  a  very  divided  responsibility.  About  1880 
the  theory  came  into  vogue  that  to  ensure  re- 
sponsibility increased  powers  shotild  be  given  to 
the  mayor.  He  should  have  large  powers  of  ap- 
pointment and  removal,  so  that  he  could  be  held 
responsible.  This  idea  was  incorporated  in  the 
charter  of  Brooklyn  in  1883,  and  rapidly  em- 
bodied in  the  charters  of  many  other  cities  (New 
York  in  1 895) .  This  change  was  accompanied  by 
the  creation  of  mai^  single  commissionerships  in 
place  of  boards.  But  the  system  has  not  pro- 
duced large  results,  and  has  by  no  means  been 
copied  in  all  cities.  To-day  there  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  any  American  municipal  system. 
City  charters  created  by  different  legislatures 
vary  in  every  possible  way.  The  tendency  has 
developed  to  enact  laws,  not  for  specific  cities,  but 
for  erades  of  cities  according  to  size.  But  this 
has  had  little  effect  on  the  larger  cities.  In  Cali- 
fornia, Missouri,  Washington,  Minnesota,  and 
Colorado  cities  have  been  given  the  right  to 
frame  their  own  charters;  but  this  right  is  prac- 


tically  nominal,    since   the   state    constitutions 
la»ely  determine  what  powers  can  be  adopted. 

The  American  city  has  only  authority  in  powers 
enumerated  by  the  Constitution  or  by  legislative 
enactment.  Nor  has  it  any  taxing  power  be- 
yond what  the  legislature  gives  it. 

In  most  city  charters  tnis  financial  limitation 
has  also  been  largely  increased  by  provisions 
strictly  fixing  the  city  s  debt  limit.  These  limita- 
tions were  placed  in  the  effort  to  restrain  the  vast 
and  useless  expenditures  of  corrupt  and  ineffi- 
cient coimcils;  but  they  now  work  to  prevent 
activities  for  improvements  absolutely  needed, 
even  when  these  improvements  may  in  the  long 
run  be  made  very  remtmerative  to  the  city.  It 
is  this  provision  of  most  American  city  charters 
which  often  blocks  the  development  of  mu- 
nicipal ownership  and  operation  that  prevails  in 
Europe.  The  city  having  no  power  to  develop 
such  activities,  it  is  left  for  private  corporations  to 
do  so;  and  this  naturally  tends  to  stimulate  the 
latter  in  endeavors  to  control  and  debauch  legis- 
latures, councils,  and  city  and  state  politics.  Par- 
ties need  the  support  of  corporations,  and  their 
machines  thereiore  become  dependent  upon 
these.  With  little  proper  civic  life,  city  politics 
become  ensnared  with  national  politics.  The 
effort  to  prevent  this  has  led  to  the  holding  of  city 
elections  on  separate  days  from  state  elections. 
About  1880  it  began  to  be  held  that  if  city  politics 
could  be  divorced  from  national  politics,  great 
good  would  result.  This  was  largely  emphasized 
by  the  New  York  Commission  of  1876,  appointed 
to  investigate  mtmicipal  government.  Since  then 
it  has  been  accomptished  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  has  been  productive  of  little  good.  The  state 
still  has  virtually  all  the  le^slative  and  govern- 
mental powers,  while  the  city  has  only  adminis- 
trative powers;  and  monster  corporations  still 
control  leg[islatures  and  councils.  Preying  upon 
and  using  ignorant  and  corrupt  masses  of  voters, 
these  corporations,  through  rings  and  cliques,  rule 
our  cities. 

The  New  York  City  charter  of  1897  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  tendency  to  increase  the  power 
and  responsibility  of  the  city  council; 
and  the  revised  charter  of  1901  actu- 
ally removed  many  of  the  checks 
placed  upon  the  council's  actions. 
Mr.  Dorman  B.  Eaton  argued  that  a  council  could 
be  non-partizan,  a  mayor  never.  Other  reforms 
have  been  agitated.  Quite  recently  Iowa,  Cali- 
fornia, Nebraska,  and  South  Dakota  have  granted 
to  local  legislative  authorities  the  right  to  refer 
questions  to  the  people  of  the  localities.  (See 
Direct  Lbgislation.)  In  order  to  take  the 
nominating  power  from  the  machine  leaders, 
Minnesota  (1900-1903)  adopted  a  system  of  direct 
nominations,  and  other  states  are  following  suit. 
The  latest  idea  is  the  so-called  Galveston  idea. 
See  Galveston. 

Above  all  a  spirit  of  reform  has  entered  into  civ- 
ic life .  Men  of  character  and  position  (such  as  Mr. 
Seth  Low,  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  others),  have  en- 
tered into  city  politics,  and  have  taken  office. 
National  conferences  for  good  city  government 
became  important  in  1894.  A  National  Munici- 
pal League  was  founded,  and  also  a  League 
OF  American  Municipalities.  Local  citizens' 
unions  and  municipal  leagues  have  been  formed 
in  all  the  principal  cities.  (See  under  the  head 
of  the  several  cities.)  Reformers  have  appeared, 
who  are  willing  to  unearth  and  expose  corruption 
at  any  cost.    The  results  have  not  as  yet  justified 
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the  hopes  of  these  reformers.  Undoubtedly  some- 
thing nas  been  accomplished;  but  too  often  the 
uprisings  of  indignant  citizens  have  been  but 
temporary,  and  at  the  next  election  the  reformers 
have  been  defeated  by  the  experienced  work  of 
corrupt  machines.  Many  are  coming  to  believe 
that  there  can  be  no  permanent  reform  until 
the  system  has  been  changed  whereby  gigantic 
corporations  owning  or  desiring  franchises  of 
enormous  value  are  given  such  mducements  to 
corrupt  leg^latiu-es  and  councils.  Public-owner- 
ship parties  are  therefore  being  formed  in  many 
cities;  and  in  Chicago  and  New  York  these  parties 
have  already  polled  formidable  votes.  (See  Chi- 
cago; New  York;  Public  Ownbrship.) 


Grbat  Britain 

The  city  in  Great  Britain,  because  of  the  early 
development  of  a  central  government,  as  com- 
pared, for  example,  with  Germany  and  Italy, 
never  attained  in  medieval  times  the  same  inde- 
pendence as  some  of  the  German  and  Italian 
cities;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  never  been 
so  completely  subordinated  to  the  State  as  many 
continental  cities,  because  the  administrative 
system  of  the  English  Government  has  never  been 
largely  centralized.  The  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  the  preservation  of  peace  were  adinin- 
istered  by  the  city,  tho  regarded  as  functions  of 
the  state  government.  The  cities,  however,  had 
little  or  no  political  life  of  their  own,  and  Were 
constantly  used,  first  by  the  crown,  then  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  and  later  by  national  politi- 
cal parties  to  control  Parliament.  The  cities,  or 
boroughs  as  they  were  usually  called,  were  in- 
corporated through  a  grant  of  the  crown  to  each 
localitjr  of  an  especial  charter.  These  charters 
were  given,  not  to  the  people  living  in  the  dis- 
trict, but  only  to  the  municipal  officers,  or  per- 
haps including  a  very  narrow  border  of  freemen. 
The  corporation  usually  consisted  of  mayor,  alder- 
men, and  councilors.  The  charters  were  distinct- 
ly oligarchic,  and  the  sphere  of  action  was  very 
limited.  Not  the  council,  but  special  parliament- 
ary trusts  or  commissions  conducted  such  func- 
tions as  the  paving,  lig'iting,  and  even  the  watch- 
ing of  streets.  The  administrative  degradation  of 
the  city  was  complete. 

Modem  municipal  reform  in  Great  Britain  be- 
gins with  the  Scotch  Municipal  Government  Act 
of  1833,  and  in  England  with  the  Municipal  Re- 
form Bill  of  1835.     These  bills  were 
Hiigtini<iig«  consenuent  upon  the  g^at  Reform 
tJv^^  Bill  of  1832  reconstructing  the  par- 
liamentary  boroughs.   They  admitted 
to  burgess  rights  all  property  owners 
and  all  occupiers  of  rented  property  valued  at  £10 
per   annum.     These   remained    substantially   in 
force  till  the  Act  of  1882  consolidated  all  acts 
bearing  on  the  subject  into  one  municipal  code. 
By  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1888,  cities 
having  over  50,000  inhabitants  became  distinct 
counties    for    administrative    purposes.     Under 
these  bills  and  some  special  bills  enlarging  their 
functions  England's  towns  exist  to-day.     It  has 
been  said  that  the  whole  substance  of  British 
municipal  government  is  condensed  in  the  follow- 
ing clause: 

The  municipal  corporation  of  a  borough  shall 
be  capable  of  acting  by  the  council  of  the  borough, 
and  tne  council  shall  exercise  all  powers  vestea  in 
the  corporation  by  this  act  or  otherwise.    All 


that  the  burgesses  have  to  do  is  to  elect  the 
councilors,  and  they  do  the  rest." 

No  attempt  is  made  bv  law  to  secure  amen- 
ability of  the  council  to  the  popular  will,  except 
through  public  opinion.  The  position  of  the 
councilor  is  made  one  of  power  and  of  honor,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  the  council  is  usually 
composed  of  the  best  citizens,  instead,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  in  America,  of  the  worst.  The 
council  divides  itself  into  committees,  and  each  of 
these  has  control  of  some  civic  department.  The 
people  control  the  council,  the  council  the  com- 
mittees, the  committees  the  departments.  Mem- 
bers of  the  coimcil  serve  without  pay;  and  are 
therefore  not  prompted  to  seek  election  bjr 
motives  of  pecuniary  gain.  For  this  reason,  if 
for  no  other,  they  are  usually  men  of  position  and 
of  character.  For  councilors  on  the  various  com- 
mittees and  for  heads  of  departments  it  secures 
the  best  citizens,  thus  obtaining  an  honest  and 
efficient  administration.  Also  the  officers  of  the 
departments  are  appointed  by  the  council,  and 
with  no  legal  reciuirements  as  to  length  of  time  of 
office  or  ofqualincations.  Thus  the  councils  can 
choose  the  best,  and  good  men  can  be  retained. 
Hence  continuity  of  e&ctive  administration.  The 
entire  administrative  force  is  out  of  politics, 
national  and  local.  The  most  important  office  is 
that  of  clerk  of  the  corporation,  often  a  life  posi- 
tion. 

Any  burgess  is  eligible  to  the  council.  In  addition,  prop- 
erty and  rate-paying  qualifications  admit  to  eligibility  subtur- 
bans  who  live  beyond,  but  within  15  miles  from,  the  limits, 
yet  have  their  business  interests  in  the  town.  Tbe  cooncilon 
ore  elected  for  tbiee  yean,  and  one  third  of  them  retire  annu- 
ally. The  aldermen  (or  those  councilors  who  rank  next  to 
the  mayor,  and  who  are  also  police  judges),  and  mayor  are  an 
integral  part  of  the  council,  the  law  stating  spedncally  that 
"the  council  shall  consist  of  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  coun- 
cilors." Aldennen  are  elected  by  the  council,  and  hold  their 
office  dx  years.  They  are  one  third  as  many  as  the  councilors. 
Half  the  aldennen  retire  every  three  yean.  The  mayor  is 
elected  by  the  council  from  among  tbe  aldermen  or  councilors 
or  persons  qualified  to  be  such. 

The  English  franchise  is  very  complicated  and  very  different 
in  different  portions  of  the  U  nited  Kingdom.  The  franchise  is 
often  different  for  parliamentary,  town-council,  school-board, 
and  parochial-board  elections.  It  turns  on  tbe  household 
rather  than  the  individual.  Mr.  Shaw  says  ("  Municipal  Oov- 
emment  in  Great  Britain  "); 

"The  English  municipal  electorate  excludes  in  practise 
nearlyall  the  unmarried  men,  all  floating  laborers  and  lodging- 
house  sleepers,  and  nearly  all  the  serving  class.  Furthermore, 
in  judging  of  the  political  effects  of  the  exten- 
sion <a  the  franchise  to  the  humblest  house- 
YbB  holders,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 

l^^|L__-      exi>loitation  of  the  votes  of  tbe  ignorant, 

""*""»"  vicious,  and  indifferent  in  English  aties  by 
demagogs  or  party  agents  is  so  extremely 
difficult  that  it  does  not  count  for  anything 
at  all  in  election  results.  The  extraordinarily  severe  laws 
against  bribery,  direct  and  indirect,  apply  to  municipal  elec- 
tions, and  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  a  British  voter  to  the 
polls  who  does  not  contemplate  the  contest  with  some  glim- 
mering of  interest  and  intelligence.  In  Scotch  towns  the 
slums  do  not  vote,  because  they  evade  the  rate  collector  and 
are  not  registered.  In  English  towns,  altho  registered  by 
canvassers,  they  do  not  care  about  voting,  and  are  a  neglected 
field  so  far  as  political  missionary  work  goes.  The  ornnized 
working  men  vote,  of  course;  ana  they  seem  to  vote  with  more 
intelligent  and  distinct  purpose  than  any  other  class  in  tbe 
community.  Of  the  women  rate-payers  nothing  is  to  be  said 
except  that  their  voting  is  variable,  sometimes  being  high  in 
proportion  to  their  numbers,  and  sometimes  low,  depending 
upon  their  interest  in  particular  candidates  or  special  issues. 
Their  disposition  to  espouse  party  causes  seems  very  marked, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  as  unthinking  or  as  oblivious  of 
the  qualities  of  candidates.  Obviously,  the  franchise  needs 
simplification,  altho  for  municipal  purposes  it  is  difficult  to 
see  what  desirable  end  would  be  gained  by  changing  the  prin- 
ciple from  that  of  a  household  franchise  to  a  personal  one." 

Such  is  a  general  view  of  British  civic  adminis- 
tration. The  recent  growth  of  the  cities  has, 
however,  developed  new  needs,  and  new  problems ; 
but  these,  on  account  of  their  importance,  are 
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best  treated  under  special  heads.  (See  Local 
Govbrnubnt;  Municipalism;  Municipal  Tra- 
ding; School  Question  in  Great  Britain.) 

GsRltANY 

Mtinicipal  structure  in  Germany  varies  some- 
what in  different  states  and  in  different  cities,  yet 
has  everywhere  certain  similar  characteristics. 
In  Prussia  it  is  based  on  the  Stein  and  Harden- 
burg  reforms  of  the  early  part  of  the  century. 
The  Priissian  franchise,  both  in  the  municipalities 
and  in  the  kingdom,  is  based  upon  a  division  of 
the  population  according  to  the  taxes  paid.  The 
wealthiest  class,  which  pays  one  third 
Oramnliatlim ''^  the  taxes,  has  one  third  of  the 

■  suffrage.     The  middle  class,   which 

pajrs  a  second  third  of  the  taxes,  has 
another  third  of  the  power;  while  the  remaining 
third  is  left  to  the  whole  remainder  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  the  constitution  of  the  empire,  however, 
and  in  many  German  cities,  outside  of  Prussia,  the 
franchise  is  based  on  manhood  suffrage  as  de- 
manded by  the  revolutionists  of  1848.  In  all 
cases,  however,  the  city  council  {Gemeindvaalt)  has 
the  municipal  power.  Its  members  are  usually 
elected  for  six  years,  one  third  going  out  of  office 
every  two  years.  The  executive  power  is  exer- 
cised by  the  burgomaster  or  mayor  and  a  body 
of  department  chiefs,  called  magistrates.  These 
are  elected  by  the  council,  and  have  practically  a 
life  tenure.  They  are  selected  for  expert  knowl- 
edge and  ability.  A  city  will  sometimes  advertise 
for  an  experienced  mayor.  The  magistrates  are 
either  highly  salaried  men  or  men  of  position  who 
serve  without  salary.  They  form  a  council  called 
the  Magistratsrath.  With  this  constitution  in  all 
German  cities,  the  council,  through  the  burgo- 
master and  magistrates,  conducts  the  city  govern- 
ment as  a  father  would  a  household.  The  city 
can  do  anything  that  it  is  not  forbidden  to  do— 
the  reverse  of  the  American  theory. .  It  is  sup- 
posed to  do  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  community.  The  cities  as  a  rule 
furnish  their  own  water  supply,  gas,  and  electric 
lighting.  They  strictly  rule  the  running  of  the 
horse-cars,  etc.  They  build  and  maintain  baths, 
lavatories,  abattoirs,  markets,  savings-banks, 
pawn-shops,  etc.  They  care  minutely  and 
effectively  for  sewerage,  street-paving,  cleaning, 
and  lightmg.  German  cities  provide  systematic- 
ally, too,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  The  cities 
are  subdivided  into  districts,  with  a  visitor  for 
each.  Workpeople  must  be  insured  by  the  mu- 
nicipalities or  the  state;  compulsory  education  is 
provided  at  low  rates;  manual  training  and  gym- 
nastic drill  is  a  part  of  the  education.  German 
cities  are  thus  households,  carefully  watched, 
regulated,  kept  clean  and  healthful.  Taxation 
is  generally  not  high,  no  small  portion  of  the 
municipal  revenue  coining  from  municipal 
activities  or  franchises,  carefully  sold  at  rates 
very  feivorable  to  the  city  corporation.  (See  also 
Berlin.) 

The  following  from  Dr.  Wilms  Erster,  Mayor  of 
Posen,  gives  a  favorable  idea  of  German  civic  ad- 
ministration: 

In  Qcmaay  to-day  everythios  ii  planned  by  the  munici- 
rf"****  wUb  a  view  to  gtaenl  hwmony.  Factory,  buaineas, 
and  boaing  diitiicts  ate  conformed  to  special  need*.  The 
beicht  of  tbe  botuee  In  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  (tieet, 
and  tbe  ntiUiation  of  building  sites  are  scstricted  to  admit 
Ugfat  and  air.  Ordinances  govern  the  height  of  rooms,  the 
otnnber  of  windows  per  room,  substantial  construction,  etc. 
Tbe  pavement  of  tbe  streets  is  suited  to  tbe  cbanwtar  of  the 


surrounding  neighborhood.  Careful  attention  is  given  to  the 
future  erection  of  public  buildings,  play-grounds,  and  recrea- 
tion cenLcts.  Artistic  effect  is  always  sought.  Municipal 
building  here  takes  tbe  initiative  and  influences  private 
enterprise.  When  property  is  bought  for  building  purposes, 
tbe  plans  showing  the  mnt  of  the  building  to  be  erected  must 
be  submitted  to  the  authorities  for  approval.  The  disfigure- 
ment of  street  fronts  by  bill-boards  is  regulated. 

Sewage  pipes  receive  street  drainage  as  well  as  house  sewage. 
Some  cities  separata  the  drainage  from  the  sewage  system. 
Pipes  conduct  tbe  sewage  outside  of  the  city  limits  and  utilise 
or  dispose  of  it  in  various  ways.  Berlin  and  Breslau  carry  it 
through  fields,  where  it  is  used  for  fertilising  and  manuring. 
In  other  cities  the  pipes  empty  into  rivers  after  their  contents 
have  been  clarified.  This  process  is  costly  and  difficult,  fcsc- 
ing  the  towns  to  acquire  large  areas  to  fertilise  them  with  this 
waste. 

The  larger  cities  have,  almost  without  exception,  hygienic 
institutes  where  all  questions  relating  to  the  public  health  of  the 
city  are  studied.  The  interest  of  the  authorities  in  the  pro- 
motion of  public  health  has  led  to  a  considerable  decrease  in 
mortality  during  the  last  decade.  In  the  seventies  the 
death  rate  was  35  to  40  per  i.ooo;  to-day  the  average  has 
decreased  to  ao  per  1,000,  In  cases  of  contagious  diseases 
prompt  notice  to  the  Board  of  Health  is  compulsory.  All 
premises  are  disinfected  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the 
poorer  classes  are  not  chiirged  for  fumigation.  In  some 
cities,  as  for  instance,  Posen,  disinfection  is  &ee  for  all  classes. 

The  inspection  of  foods,  such  as  milk,  butter,  and  meat,  is 
is  charge  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Public  swimming  and  shower  baths  are  provided. 

Consumptives  are  cared  for  in  homes  for  consumptives,  and 
persons  suffering  with  incipient  consumption  are  sent  to  forest 
colonies.  Those  unable  to  pay  for  treatment  are  placed  in 
these  institutions  at  the  expense  of  tbe  city  or  State.  Asy- 
lums an  provided  for  the  feeble-minded.  Any  one  who,  on 
account  d  illness  or  incapacity,  cannot  support  himself,  re- 
ceives relief  from  the  Poor  Department,  in  case  the  sickness, 
old-age,  invalidity  and  accident  insurance  does  not  provide  for 
his  maintenance  or  the  support  received  is  insufficient. 

The  deputments  of  education  of  the  various  oommunities 
and  cities  provide  public,  elementary,  and  high  schools.  Spe- 
cial schools  and  institute  give  courses  in  tbe  building-trade 
and  machine^hop  training.  Gties  engaged  in  spedalindus- 
tries,  such  as  textile,  ceramic,  woodwork,  etc.,  have  special 
schools.  There  are  further  arts  and  craft  schools  for  women. 
When  the  public-school  education  of  the  child  is  completed, 
the  continuation  school  must  be  attended,  etc  In  the  upper 
grades  the  girls  are  taught  cooking. 

For  tbe  laboriiig  daoes.  people's  restaurants  and  coffee- 
houses  at*  opened,  which,  at  the  same  time,  serve  as  sub- 
stitutes for  the  saloons. 

For  instruction  and  infonnation  in  legal  matters,  many 
cities  maintain  bureaus  and  consulting  stations. 

Even  the  very  smallest  city  runs  its  own  ^ughter-house. 
Every  slaughter-house  has  a  special  department  for  the  mi- 
croscopic examination  of  pork. 

Nearly  all  cities  own  their  own  watei^worka.  Gas-plants 
are  in  most  cases  owned  by  the  dty.  These  add  largely  to  the 
city's  income.  The  water-supply  is  not  regarded  by  the  city 
as  a  business  enterprise,  inasmuch  as  a  higher  rate  would 
interfere  with  its  free  consumption.  The  cost  to  German 
cities  for  maintaining  water-worla  is  greater  than  in  Ameri- 
can cities;  therefore  the  rates  charged  are  somewhat  higher, 
and  tbe  average  consumption  consequently  less.  Electric- 
lighting  plants  are  only  partly  munidpalised.  Tbe  tendency 
in  this  respect  is,  however,  in  favor  of  munidpalisation. 
Cities  ate  iii^ed  to  erect  plants  where  as  jnet  no  electric-light- 
ing plants  exist;  even  to  erect  such  plants  in  competition  with 
private  enterprises.  Competitive  plants  may  be  successfully 
started  where  private  plants  are  operated,  oy  withdrawing 
from  the  corporation  the  privilege  of  using  the  streets  for 
conducting  electricity,  either  above  or  below  ground. 

Street  railways  are  only  partially  munidpalised.  In  many 
dties  these  are  operated  by  private  corporations.  These 
corpcrations  then  receive  fnnchises  from  the  dties  to  lay 
tracks,  and  in  return  for  this  privilege  they,  in  the  first  place, 
maintain  part  of  the  street  in  proper  condition,  and,  secondly, 
pay  the  dty  annually  either  a  certain  stipulated  sum  or  a  fixt 
percentage  of  the  earnings.  Many  dties  reserve  the  right  to 
determine  the  fares  to  be  charged.  Almost  every  dty  has  ita 
own  munidpal  theater,  and  most  of  the  large  dties  have  thqr 
own  concert  halls,  conductor,  and  orchestra.  Everywhere, 
in  large  dties  and  small  towns,  the  authorities  have  expert 
economists  working  out  the  social,  industrial,  and  economic 
problems  confronting  tbe  dties  in  every  phase  of  human 
progress. 

France 

The  French  municipality  is  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  old  communes  or  townships, 
which  in  the  early  history  of  France  won  a  high 
degree  of  local  autonomy,  and  played  no  small 
part  in  the  national  history.  (See  France  and 
Social    Reform.)    These    ancient    commtmes, 
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however,  had  eradually  lost  all  autonomy,  and 
become  but  administrative  parts  of  the  absolu- 
tism of  the  Louis.  The  Revolution  instantly 
liberated  them,  but  under  Napoleon,  as  First 
Consul  (1800),  they  again  became  but  units  of  his 
highly  centralized  system — a  system,  however, 
with  some  attempt  at  justice  and  freedom. 
Changing  with  the  changes  of  Prance,  the  com- 
munes at  present,  tmder  the  third  republic,  have 
considerable  local  power,  yet  are  by  no  means 
free  from  the  control  of  the  central  government. 
The  Act  of  1884,  which  is  virtually  the  act  imder 
which  they  exist  to-day,  increases  the  local  powers 
of  the  communes  materially,  yet  leaving  very 
much  to  be  desired  by  the  radicals  and  Socialists, 
who  in  France,  more  than  in  most  countries, 
center  their  ideals  aroimd  the  autonomy  of  the  old 
communes.  According  to  the  present  system, 
some  of  these  communes  are  mimicipalities,  some 
of  them  rural  townships.  According  to  the  present 
law,  they  are  governed  by  a  mayor,  with  his 
executive  assistants,  and  a  council.  The  council 
elects  the  mayor,  and  the  coimcil  is  elected  by 
manhood  suffrage  in  the  communes.  The  coun- 
cilors hold  office  for  four  years,  and  all  retire  to- 
gether. The  council  holds  four  regular  sessions  a 
year,  lasting  from  fifteen  days  to  six  weeks,  tho 
the  mayor  may  call  extra  sessions.  The  council 
appoints  consultative  committees,  but  the  mayor 
has  all  executive  power  with  his  assistants.  He 
has  the  appointing  power,  subject  to  the  approved 
of  the  prefect  of  the  department,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  central  government.  The  council  has 
lazge  authority  in  the  levying  of  taxes,  voting  of 
public  works,  etc.,  but  usually  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  department  authorities. 

Paris  has  in  many  ways  less  local  autonomy 
than  any  other  city  in  France.  In  the  Revolu- 
tion she  gained  her  old  communal  freedom,  and 
has  at  every  revolution,  but  it  was  taken  away  by 


the  various  imperial  governments,  and  has  only 
been  partially  granted  by  the  republic.  Paris  is 
still  lareely  governed  by  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment 01  the  Seine,  and  his  colleague,  the  prefect 
of  the  police.  The  city  is  divided  into  twenty 
arrondissements,  and  in  each  there  is  a  central 
building  called  the  mairie,  the  bureau  of  an 
officer  called  the  maire.  There  is,  however,  a 
municipal  council  with  considerable  power,  and 
the  tendency  is  to  develop  municipal  self-control. 

Statistics 

One  of  the  prominent  facts  in  the  nineteenth 
century  was  the  drift  of  population  in  all  coun- 
tries into  the  cities.  The  following  tables  are 
compiled,  except  for  their  latest  figures,  from 
Weber's  "Growth  of  Cities  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century": 

Growth  or  Cims  (Population  in  Thousands) 


City 


London 

New  York 

Pari* 

Berlin 

Tokio 

Vienna 

Chicaoo 

Pliiladelphia. . . . 
St.  Petenbure. . 
Constantinofue . 

Moscow 

Bombay 

Kio  de  Janeiro. . 

Calcutta 

Hamburg' 

Manchester'.... 
Buenos  Ayres., 

Glasgow 

Liverpool 


1800     i8so      1890       1900 


9S8 

6a 

546 

173 


ajs 

8 1 
970 
3006 
300A 
iSoA 
tisA 
800A 
iao6 

106 

77 

8a 


a,36a 
660 

I.OSJ 
378 

431 

30 
408 
490 
4006 
3606 
560A 
1706 
400A 
aos 
388 
laoA 

376 


4.aii 
a,740 
a,448 
I.S78 

1.34 1 

1,099 
1,047 
X.003 

873 

833 

831 

8006 

741 

711 

703 

677 

658 

5 18 


4.53* 
4.014 

a.714 

1,818 

i,6q8 
•.a93 
1.373 

1,135 

1,09a 
i.ias 

87a 
776 
7SO 
543 
1.000 
735 
684 


>  Including  Altona. 


'Including  Salford. 


SOHB    COMPASATrVB    STATISTICS' 


City 


London 

New  York 

Paris 

Berlin 

Vienna 

Chicago 

Philadelphia. . 
St.  Petersburg. 

Hamburg 

Manchester 

Glasgow 

Liverpool 


Population 


4.654.437 
4.014.000 
a,7 14,000 
a,033,ooo 
1.674.000 
a.oso.ooo 
1.500,596 
1,487,000 

873,000 
631,185 
798.778 
710.337 


Area 


75.575 
197.760 
i9.aS9 
15,676 
43.980 

131.030 
83,880 
71.679 

(with  subiu'ba) 

94.69s 

10.893 

13,796 

17.79» 


Density 

per 

acre. 


61 

ao 

14a 

38 
17 
18 


9 
31 
«3 
40 


Death- 
rate 


16.6 
18.  a 

17.3 

16.9 
.8.3 
16.  a 
ai.a 
a3.7 

17.9 
ai.3 
91. a 
aa.6 


Annual 
expenditure 


$83,000,000 
156,000,000 
65,000,000 
45.000,000 
33,933,614 
64,104,166 
46,874.336 
9,350,000 

35,380,000 


Per 

capita 
cost 


17.6a 
38.94 
34.09 
77.  t 
19.07 
31.37 
31. as 
6.aa 

39.0 


Debt 


•378,378,350 

459.000,000 

400,000,000 

87,000,000 

ao.aoo.ooo 
61,137,000 


Ii,ia6,950 


'  The  items  are  not  all  for  the  same  year,  tho  all  for  recent  years  and  the  financial  items,  like  Annual  Expenditure  and  Debt, 
are  not  all  estimated  on  the  same  basis,  yet  do  in  a  general  way  present  a  real  comparison. 


The  foregoing  table  of  comparative  statistics 
has,  however,  very  little  value,  unless  rightly  in- 
terpreted, and  may  very  easily  completely  mis- 
lead. The  relative  population  and  acreage  of 
cities  mislead  unless  one  knows  to  what  extent 
populous  suburbs  are  included  in  the  city  area. 
New  York  vastly  increased  her  population  in 
1898  by  including  Brooklyn  and  other  boroughs, 
and  becoming  "Greater  New  York."  Density 
per  acre  may  be  still  more  misleading,  because  of 
variations  in  different  sections  of  a  city.  New 
York  appears  in  this  table  with  a  low  density  per 
acre,  but  this  is  only  because  large  areas  as  yet 


little  occupied  are  included  in  the  city  limits.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  certain  sections  of  Manhattan 
Island,  where  is  found  a  large  portion  of  New 
York's  population,  has  a  greater  density  than  any 
city  in  the  world.  Death-rates  may  also  mislead, 
tho  to  a  less  extent.  An  average  general  death- 
rate  may  conceal  a  very  high  death-rate  among 
the  poorer  classes,  balanced  by  an  unusually  low 
death-rate  among  the  more  prosperous  classes. 
Similarly  with  comparative  financial  statements. 
Annual  expenditures  and  municipal  debts  have 
very  different  real  values,  depen<hng  upon  what 
they  represent.   A  city  making  large  expenditures 
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and  carrying  a  large  debt  may  be  in  a  very  much 
better  financial  condition  than  a  city  with  a  small 
expenditure  and  debt,  because  the  former  repre- 
sents revenue-bringing  investments,  while  the  lat- 
ter do  not.    Some  city  governments  are  expensive 


at  any  price ;  others  cheap  at  any  ordinary  cost. 
This  distinction  generally  speaking  is  against 
American  cities  as  compared  with  European,  be- 
cause American  cities  have  few  revenue-bringing 
properties,  white  European  cities  often  have  many. 


POPVLATIOH  IN  CiTIBS  OV    IOO.OOO  OR  OvBR 


CouimiT 


United  SUtes. 

Canada 

Gnat  Britain  and  Ireland 

Prance 

Prussia.  Saxony,  and  Bavaria . . 

Holland  and  Belgium 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italy 

Alutria 

Hungary 

Greece 

Norway.  Sweden,  and  Denmark. 
Russia. 


i8oa  > 
Total  popula- 
tion in  such 
cities 


I.031.74S 
767.386 
186.380 
117.611 
167.607 
350.000 
800.000 
181.000 


J00.97S 
595.000 


Percent 
of  popula- 
tion of 
country 


1.8 
t.8» 
US* 
1.4 
9-5 
4-4 
1.6 


4.44S.000 


i8so> 

Toul 


>.393.338 

o 

4,791.886 

X. 656, 900 

617 ,000 

518.587 

683.911 

175.186 

1.415.000 

484.941 

156,506 

o 

113.113 

1.113.698 


J3. 149.987 


Per 

cent 


6.0 

o 

11.5* 

3.1« 

7.3* 

4-4 

7.1 

6.0 

1.8 

'•3 


1.6 


1900' 

Total 


14.108.347 

397.870 

13.193.487 

4.876.869 

9.108.814* 

1.337.714 

1.606.699 

447.417 

3.318.939 

1.451.351 

505.763 

Itl.485 

878.069 

S.713.9J8 


S8.567.788 


Per 

cent 


>8.6 
7-4 
30. S 
II.  1 
16. i« 

8.9 

10. o 

ti 

45 
8.8 
5-3 


'Approximate  date. 


>  E.ijland  and  Wales. 


'Prussia. 


«HolUnd. 


*  Sweden, 


*  Germany. 


Population  in  Citiis  of  10.000  or  Ovbr 


Country 

1800  > 
Total  popu- 
lation, etc 

Per 
cent 

Total 

Per 
cent 

ft'si 

Per 
cent 

United  States 

101,416 

1.183,868 

1.840.386 
845.500 
711.341 

I.I  11.877 
380.000 

1.000.000 

449.0OO 

118.000 

31.11s 

'ZJ'*'' 
1.088.000 

3-8 

0 

16. 9< 

6.7 

6.o« 
14  S' 

9-7 
10.3 

0 

3-S 

1-3 

3^' 
1.4 

1. 171.680 

175.187 

7.640.911 

3,811,500 

1,784,000 

1.381.703 

1.489.688 

415.186 

1.500.000 

710.548 

516.601 

0 

197.79s 

1.530.954 

9-8 

10.6 
7.8» 

11.7' 
9-6 

10.7 

0 

4S 

4-5 

3%. 
3  5 

10.79s.7i6 

689,448 

11,000,000 

8.668.036 

14.300.000  • 

3.587.S15 

3.600.000 

470.606 

5.000,000 

4.044.000 

1.709.698 

111.761 

1.133.316 

10.791.147 

15-1 

Canada 

11.9 

48.S 

Prussia  Saxony,  and  Bavaria 

35.4 

18.9 

•n? 

Italy 

IS- 1 

14-  1 

8-S 

8.8 

11. 1 

8-4 

10.35S.141 

16.546.95s 

96,103.364 

>  Approximate  date. 


'England  and  Wales. 


'Prussia. 


•  Holland. 


'Sweden, 


•Germany. 


Statistics  or  Crriss  in  Grbat  Britain 
From  tkt  Municipal  Ytar  Book,  1906 


City 

Popxdation 

Acres 

Ratable  value 

Rates 

Debt 

4.536.541' 
511,104 
185.589 
358.515 
164.333 
158.117 
456.787 
111.579 
710.337 
631.18S 
164.S11 
111.733 
151.677 
116.000 
101.975 
131.514 
440,4 14 
114.897 
146.077 

75.510' 

11.639 

i.>.843 

'JiroS 
9.101 
11.571 
8.586 
17.791 
19.893 

8.453 

7.581 

I0.93S 

Hi'. 

S.ioi 
13.611 

5.817 
3.739 

jC40.657.819 
1.88S.34S 
1.S38.870 

\\Xi 
1,160,810 
1.075.90s 
1.088.457 
4.114.876 
4.083,119 
1,614,097 

436,116 
1.196.074 
1.061.696 

933.790 
1.013.499 
1.689,994 

561,771 

700.935 

s.  d. 
7.ii» 

i'.4 
iiioj 

5.8 
9.10 

7-7* 

6.4 

7.10 

s.i' 
6.11 

jC7s.65s.660' 

Bristol 

6.551.161 

Qtrdilf 

3.301.11a 

Hull 

1.613.061 
10,716.384 

Leeds         

4.749.741 

1. 115.390 

Nfirrastle     ,  , 

1.071.661 
803,559 

Nottinffhsm 

5.47 1,461 

1.99S.SI1 

Salford       

3.SS9.198 
8.SS0.458 

Sheffield                 

1.131.111 

SundcrlaTid 

1.307.118 

•  Administrative  county  of  London.         '  AvemgerateintheLondoncountyparishes.  1904-5. 

'  Toul  stock  and  loan  debt  of  London  county  council  from  which  moat  of  the  local  authorities  secure  loans,  190$. 
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Othsr  Statistici — 1903. ' 


City  or  Municipality 


New  York.  N.  Y.. 

Chicago,  in 

Phibdelphw,  Pa... 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Bo6ton,  Man 

Baltimore.  Md 

Qevdand,  Ohio. . . 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

San  Piandsco,  Cal 
Pittsbuis,  Pa 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 
Milwaukee.  Wis.... 

Detroit   Mich 

New  Orleans.  La. . 
Washington,  D.C.. 

Newark,  N.T 

Jersey  City.N.  J.. 

Louisville,  Ky 

Minneapolis.  Minn, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.. 

Providence,  R.  I... 
Kansas  City,  Mo... 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

Rochester.  N.  Y... 
Denver,  Col 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Allegheny.  Pa 

Columbus,  Ohio. . . 
Worcester,  Mass... 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.. , 

New  Haven,  Conn. 
Syracuse,  N.Y.... 
Fall  River,  Mass... 
Memphis,  Tenn. . . , 
Omaha,  Neb 

Patcnnn,  N.J 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 

Scranton,  Pa 

Lowdl.  Mass 

Portland,  Ore 


Patrol- 
men 
and 

officers 


7.854 
>.«7S 

3,S>0 
I,>9> 
I.SS5 

93  a 
4SS 

730 
676 
467 

S16 

s>« 

s87 
686 

435 

375 
S96 
ao8 
177 

JOS 

>33 

•  78 
193 
I4» 

118 

146 
130 

16, 

194 
III 

II 

104 
61 
70 

"5 
81 


Anesta 


•3 
o 


175.871 
77,763 
75.699 
SS.5>4 
43.033 

18,150 
91,350 
so.  185 
30,851 
31,151 

13,64a 

5.666 

8.978 

16,046 

19.483 


5.146 
4.730 
4.704 
6.054 
9.400 

1.477 
3.869 
1.649 
4.034 
8.347 


'40,796 

37,811 

5,101 

17.791 

3.573 
11.535 

9. 119 
15.704 
17.190 

1,011 
1.197 
s.310 
4.576 
S.133 


li'A 

i.9«4 

3.458 

6.945 

1.169 

5.189 

1.549 

8.194 

x,6i[ 

11,157 

6.361 

(') 

0) 

4,933 

a,  MI 

5.404 

i,8as 

9.838 

I.9a3 

4.359 

319 

4.381 
4.655 

9<5 

1.137 

5.761 

4.034 

10,390 

5.417 

1,711 
a, 040 
a.476 
1,609 
3.733 

1.06} 
1,708 
1,664 
1.999 


(') 
66 


43 
45 


6 

8 

67 


3 

36 


Mai^ 

liages 
report- 
ed' 


38.174 

10,698 

10,816 

6,713 

6,640 

5.396 
5««3S 

3.731 
4.601 
3.606 

1.804 
1.789 
3.889 
1.303 
3.641 

3.150 
1.144 
1.489 
1.490 
1.637 

1.138 
1.377 
1.757 
1.635 
1.177 

1.435 

1,058 

1.418 

(') 

1.144 
768 
1.369 
1.730 
1.384 

(') 

993 

700 

1,016 

1.33 1 


Di- 


giant- 
ed.» 


1.087 

1,816 

617 

646 

S07 

103 

158 

1,518 

319 

370 
186 

ni 
135 

(.? 
310 
193 
417 

136 
545 
155 

47 
406 

3a  I 

81 
476 

100 

45 

59 

17J 

350 

III 

106 
61 
186 


Death- 
rate 

,  (not 

includ- 
ing 
stm- 

births) 


18.1 
15.3 
18.8 
18.1 
17.9 

19. 1 
16.6 
15-4 

11-3 
11.7 

18.8 
13. 1 
15-8 
11.3 
10.3 

18.5 
18.9 
18.6 
II. 6 
15.8 


17 


9 

4 
4 

18.4 

14.7 
19.0 
16.9 
16.4 
16.3 

17.0 
14.1 


Permits  for  new 
buildings 


Num- 
ber 


7.106 
6,121 
3.58s 
3.141 
716 

1.617 
1.873 
1.513 
1.756 
1.194 


654 

1. 451 

884 

550 

1.608 


484 
1.519 

5,118 

146 
170 
168 

939 
319 

198 

«2 
398 

74 
1,630 


Proposed 
exfienditures 


$iia,oo4,oi7 
33.447.175 
17,461,165 
11,494.478 


5.397.831 

5.458.535 

5.141,015 

13.559.417 

13.961.484 


563 

3,801,695 

1.157 

4.653.739 

a.894 

6,345.700 

1.138 

1,911,480 

1.878 

11,104,991 

1.69s 

.      S.473.779 

496 

1.760,557 

1.130 

1,711.196 

1.799 

4,811,13s 

1.519 

3.031.191 

3.311,900 

5,980,050 
3,050,144 
1.694,791 
4,360,811 


1,844,775 
3,909,189 

1,080,019 

11,510,355 

1,461,151 
1,461,070 

897,050 
1,368,004 

961,601 

758,450 

817,167 

1,518,877 

ai7,loo 
4.180,156 


>  Not  reported.         >  Includes  arrests  for  disturbing  the  peace. 


'  In  many  eases  data  are  for  county. 


RsriSBMcn:  John  A.  Pairlie,  Municiffil  Administration 
(1901);  V. }.  Goodnow,  City  Gaotrntiunt  in  tke  U.S.  (1904); 
Prank  Parsons,  Th*  Ci^  for  Ik*  PtopU,  (1890);  Proatdings 
ej  Conftrtnas,  National  Municipal  League;  u.  M.  Robinson, 
itodtrn  Civic  Art  (1903);  Tht  Improvtmtnt  of  Citits  and 
Tomna   (1904);   Albert  Shaw,  Mnnicipal  Gootrnmtnt  in 


CVaol  BrtiotM  (1895):  In  Conkntntal  Enrop*  (189s):  J< 
Strong,  Th*  Twmlittk  Ctntury  City  (1898);  A.  P.Weber, 
Growth  rfCHia  in  At  Nintltmfh  Ctntnrv  (1899);  Deles  P. 
Wilcox,  Th*  Amtriean  City  (1004);  Chailes  Zeubtio,  AwMr- 
iean  Mnmdpal  Protr*si  ( 1901). 

CmZSHS'  nTDUSTRIAL  ASS0CUTI05  OF 
AMERICA,  THE:  An  outgrowth  of  the  feeling 
that  labor-tinionism  has  taken  on  certain  features 
which  operate  most  injuriously  to  the  general  in- 
terest and  which  need  correction.  The  fact  that 
in  all  labor  disputes,  however  brought  about,  the 
public  must  foot  the  bills  and  suffers  from  conse- 
quent derangement  of  business,  loss  of  employ- 
inent  by  the  working  classes,  etc.,  su^^ested  the 
idea  that  an  organization  which  shoula  comprize 
all  classes  of  society  was  necessary  to  meet  these 
conditions.  Employers  and  strikers  alike  have 
been  prone  to  disregard  the  interests  of  any  one, 
except  themselves,  m  case  of  a  controversy. 

The  Citizens'  Industrial  Association  is  not  op- . 
posed  to  labor-unions.     It  recognizes  the  value 
of  organizations  of  working  men,  not  only  to  them- 
selves but  to  the  general  weUare.     But  many  of 


the  practices  of  modem  tmionism  are  directly 
opposed  to  that  welfare,  are  extremely  harsh  in 
their  operation  upon  working  men  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  unions,  and  establish  unjust  condi- 
tions, as  by  a  limitation  of  output,  whereby  work- 
ing_  men  who  are  members  of  the  union  are  re- 
stricted to  the  amotmt  of  work  they  ma^  do  in  a 
day,  by  restricting  apprenticeship  until  it  has 
become  practically  impossible  for  more  than  one 
out  of  eight  of  Amencan-bom  boys  to  learn  a 
trade,  and  by  denying  forcibly,  and  by  violence 
very  frequently,  and  sometimes  by  murder  or 
manslaughter,  the  right  of  working  men  not  mem- 
bers of  the  imion  to  accept  employment  when  and 
where  they  please  and  on  such  terms  as  suit  them 
and  thus  to  earn  their  living  by  the  labor  of  their 
hands.  The  resulting  assumption  of  the  labor- 
unions  that  they  must  be  permitted  to  control  the 
labor  market  and  dominate  all  transactions  be- 
tween employed,  employers,  and  the  public  is  re- 
garded as  un-American  and  the  practical  estab- 
lishment of  a  trust  which  is  more  mischievous  in 
its  operations  and  more  threatening  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  common  people  than  any  other  in 
existence.  It  is  unforttmate  that  Uie  manage- 
ment of  labor-union  forces  has  fallen  into  uie 
hands  of  a  class  of  men  not  of  the  highest  intelli- 
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gence  and  patriotism,  who  in  seeking  the  advance- 
ment of  their  personal  interest,  as  such  leaders 
have  misled  their  followers  (the  majority  of  whom 
are  really  at  heart  good  and  patriotic  citizens)  to 
the  support  of  methods  which  cannot  be  justified. 

For  these  reasons  the  effort  was  entered  upon 
some  four  years  ago  to  unite  the  people  who  are 
not  members  of  the  union  and  to  set  their  strength 
over  against  that  of  the  labor  organizations  in 
order  to  secure  the  correction  of  the  evils  referred 
to.  This  it  was  felt  was  not  only  required  on 
behalf  of  the  members  of  the  imions  themselves, 
but  emphatically  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
the  people.  And  to  that  end  the  cooperation  of 
not  only  employers  and  working  men  but  also 
of  professional  men,  of  merchants,  of  farmers,  of 
clerks,  and  the  vast  multitude  who  are  not  affili- 
ated with  labor  organizations  has  been  sought. 

The  census  of  1900  gave  39,000,000  as  the  nuin- 
ber  of  working  men,  wage-earners,  etc.,  in  this 
country.  It  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  by  this 
time  the  number  has  reached  33,000,000  at  least. 
The  leaders  of  what  may  be  termed  the  Labor 
Trust  do  not  claim  that  the  membership  of  the 
unions  amounts  to  more  than  3,000,000,  and  yet 
they  assume  to  speak  for  the  other  30,000,000, 
assume  to  dictate  as  to  the  employment  of  the 
other  30,000,000,  and  assert  the  right  to  control 
relations  between  labor  and  employers.  The 
result  is,  so  far  as  the  latter  point  is  concerned, 
that  by  the  unwise  increase  of  wages  brought 
about  by  force  and  duress,  and  not  by  natural 
operations  of  normal  conditions,  the  cost  of  living 
to  all  has  been  enormously  increased  with  no 
resulting  benefit  to  the  members  of  the  Labor 
Trust  (whose  living  expenses  have  been  also 
forced  up  with  the  increase  of  wages,  that  is,  the 
increase  of  the  cost  of  production) ,  while  the  bur- 
den has  fallen  with  tremendous  weight  upon  many 
millions  who  find  no  increase  in  their  own  in- 
comes to  correspond  with  the  greater  cost  of 
living  thus  brought  about. 

There  are  between  400  and  ^00  local  associa- 
tions throughout  the  country,  m  at  least  forty- 
three  states  and  all  of  the  territories,  which  are  in 
affiliation  with  this  National  Association.  These 
local  associations  run  from  a  hundred  or  more  up 
to  several  thousand  in  membership  each.  The 
St.  Louis  local  association,  for  instance,  has  a 
member^ip  of  over  8,000  and  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing. By  its  influence  it  has  succeeded  in  giving 
industrial  peace  to  St.  Louis  where  three  or  four 
years  ago  the  most  violent  demonstrations  were 
characteristic  of  labor  strikes,  where  the  com- 
merce and  business  of  the  city  was  held  up  at  the 
mercy  of  the  leaders  of  the  strikers  to  the  infinite 
loss  of  the  community  in  general. 

The  work  of  the  extension  of  the  influence  of  the 

association  is  going  steadily  forward  in  all  parts 

of  the  United  States,  is  being  em- 

Aatl*itiM  '^l^ted  in  Canada,  and  has  been 
imitated  in  Great  Britain  bv  the 
recent  organization  of  a  British  Citi- 
zens' Industrial  Association,  modeled  upon  the 
principles  of  the  American  institution.  This  sys- 
tem of  meeting  organization  with  organization  is 
the  first  practical  effort  that  has  been  made  at 
reducing  the  undesirable  conditions  established 
by  the  Labor  Trust.  In  politics  the  unions  have 
been  accorded  an  undue  weight  because  of  the 
fact  of  their  organization  as  a  compact  body 
operating  as  a  trained  and  disciplined  influence, 
while  the  great  mass  of  the  voters  had  no  organiza- 
tion outside  of  political  parties. 


The  officers  of  the  association  are  Mr.  C.  W. 
Post,  who  was  elected  last  December  for  the  third 
time  to  the  position  of  president,  Messrs.  James 
W.  Van  Cleave  (president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers),  first  vice-president; 
F.  C.  Nunemacher,  second  vice-president;  A.  C. 
Marshall,  third  vice-president ;  James  A.  Emery, 
Esq.,  secretary;  and  Major  A.  C.  Rosencranz, 
treasurer,  with  an  executive  committee  of  ten 
members  comprizing  leading  business  men  repre- 
senting the  large  cities  and  manufacturing  centers 
of  the  country.  The  association  has  its  head- 
quarters in  the  St.  James  Building,  Twenty-sixth 
Street  and  Broadway,  New  York,  and  publishes, 
as  its  national  organ,  a  monthly  magazine  known 
as  The  Square  Deal,  which  is  used  chiefly  as  an 
educational  instrumentality  and  which  carries  at 
its  head  the  following  platform  of  principles: 

No  dosed  shop. 

No  Testiiction  as  to  the  lue  of  tools,  machinery,  or  material 
except  such  as  are  unsafe. 

No  limitation  of  output. 

No  restriction  as  to  the  number  of  apprentices  and  helpers, 
when  of  proper  age. 

No  boycott. 

No  sympathetic  strike. 

No  sacrifice  of  independent  vorkmen  to  the  labor-union. 

No  compulsory  use  of  the  union  label. 

"  I  find  every  one  of  these  principles  to  be  in  defense  of  pri- 
vate and  pubhc  liberty." — Charles  W.  EUoi,  President  Mar- 
vard  Universily. 

That  power  through  organisation  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  to  effectually  control  the  acts  of  all  organizations 
when  such  acts  relate  to  the  public  welfare,  thus  to  perpetuate 
the  individual  liberty  of  every  dtisen  and  {>revent  interfer- 
ence with  the  continuous  operation  of  industries. 

Wilson  Vance. 

CIVIL  SBRVICB  REFORM:  The  CiVU  Service 
of  the  United  States  includes  all  public  employ- 
ments which  are  not  military  or  naval.  It  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts — ^the  political  and  the 
non-political.  The  political  part  comprizes  the 
positions  which  are  essential  to  carrying  out 
the  policy  of  the  administration  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  people  at  the  polls ;  and  the  non- 
political  part  embraces  the  positions  which  are 
subordinate  and  ministerial.  This  last  part  is 
strictly  a  business  agency  with  no  representative 
political  character  or  significance,  and  civil  ser- 
vice reformers  aim  to  purify  politics  by  the  re- 
moval from  political  contests  of  all  inducement  of 
office-seeking  in  these  business  agencies,  and  to 
make  the  tenure  of  office  in  them  independent  of 
party  changes  by  putting  them  under  the  pro- 
tection of  law.  They  urge  the  adoption  by  legis- 
lation or  executive  action  of  rules  for  the  regula- 
tion and  improvement  of  the  public  service  and 
for  aiding  appointing  officers  m  choosing  candi- 
dates for  appointment  upon  a  merit  instead  of  a 
party  basis.  While  it  is  obvious  that  a  public 
office  belongs  to  the  people,  that  its  duties  are 
fixt  by  law  and  its  salary  paid  by  the  people,  yet 
owing  to  the  infirmity  of  human  nature  the  power 
of  patronage  tends  to  be  exercised  for  personal 
and  partizan  gain.  The  reform  rests  upon  the 
theory  that  a  public  office  is  a  public  trust  and 
that  a  president,  governor,  or  mayor  in  making 
appointments  must  not,  therefore,  himself  profit 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  his  own  person  or  through 
the  advancement  of  any  other  individual  or  party 
organization,  in  administering  his  trust,  and  he 
must  himself  conduct  this  administration  and  not 
hand  it  over  or  farm  it  out  to  others.  The  use  of 
patronage  by  an  appointing  officer  to  strengthen 
himself  in  his  faction  or  his  faction  in  his  party 
or  his  party  9,%  the  poUs  is,  upon  this  theory,  an 
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abuse  of  trust  and  a  form  of  bribery.  The  re- 
form, therefore,  does  not  merely  propose  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  mechanical  examina- 
tions to  test  fitness  for  appointment,  but  aims  at 
the  eradication  of  the  doctrine  that  offices  are 
party  spoils  for  the  victors.  A  reform  in  this 
regard  is  deemed  by  its  advocates  to  be  vital  if  the 
government  is  not  to  break  down  under  its'work. 
under  the  spoils  system  the  government  cannot 
deal  worthily  with  the  problems  presented  by  the 
growth  of  industrial  combinations,  the  tariff,  the 
currency,  and  the  regulation  of  public  utilities. 
Business  has  attained  a  high  economic  organiza- 
tion with  which  law  and  administration  have  not 
kept  pace.  Governments  are  outgrowing  their 
shell  and  are  called  upon  to  do  more  things  and 
do  them  better  than  formerly.  The  number  of 
public  employees  is  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
population,  due  to  the  assumption  of  functions 
that  have  heretofore  been  neglected  or  left  to 
private  enterprise.  The  task  of  solving  these 
new  problems  and  of  administering  government 
efficiently  and  economically  needs  the  aid  of  men 
of  as  good  abilities  as  the  ^reat  captains  of  indus- 
tries, men  trained  in  administration  and  fit  to  be 
the  dispensers  and  instruments  of  the  power  of 
society,  who  will  administer  their  trust  m  the  in- 
terest of  the  whole  people  and  not  pervert  it  to 
the  interest  of  a  faction  or  for  corrupt  ends. 

The  reform  of  the  civil  service  is  chief  among 
the  great  administrative  reforms  for  which  the 
nineteenth  century  is  distinguished.  No  other 
reform  has  made  such  rapid  progress  or  reached 
such  a  stage  of  general  acceptance.  It  has  been 
found  the  necessary  basis  and  means  of  effecting 
other  civic  reforms.  The  history  of  European 
countries  during  the  century  exhibits  social  trans- 
formations arising  from  the  improvements  which 
have  been  effected  in  their  administrative  machin- 
ery, and  our  country  advances  as  fast  as  civic 
spirit  and  conscience  gain  the  strength  and  find 
ways  to  overcome  the  forces  which  would  debauch 
ana  dishonor  it.  Party  leaders  in  all  countries 
have  used  the  power  of  patronage  in  aid  of  their 
own  power  or  that  of  their  party,  and  their  fol- 
lowers appointed  to  office  have  regarded  their 
allegiance  and  efforts  as  due  to  them  rather  than 
to  the  government.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  party  system  reigned  in 
the  civil  service  of  Great  Britam  and  state  em- 
ployments were  treated  as  the  assets  of  the  party 
m  power  and  available  for  party  purposes.  This 
feudal  administration  of  the  government  demor- 
alized the  public  service  and  public  spirit  and  is 
said  by  Trevelyan  to  have  been  one  of  the  effi- 
cient causes  of  the  American  Revolution.  The 
founders  of  our  government,  in  breaking  away 
from  the  mother  country,  sought  to  escape  the 
evils  of  the  patronage  system ;  and  the  purity  of 
the  early  administrations  was  such  that  during 
the  first  forty  years  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Constitution  the  appointing  power  was  exercised 
in  the  spirit  of  Washington,  who  declared  that 
nothing  would  procure  an  appointment  but  evi- 
dence of  ability,  integrity,  and  fitness.  The  in- 
tent of  the  Constitution,  that  office  should  be  held 
during  good  behavior,  was  during  this  period 
given  thorough  and  practical  effect.  The  spoils 
system  had  its  beginning  in  the  laws  of  1820  and 
1833,  causing  a  departure  from  the  traditional 
policy.  It  rapidly  became  the  practise  to  regard 
these  four-year  tenure  offices  as  agencies  not  so 
much  for  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  as 
for   the   advancement   of   political   ends.     The 


public  service,  from  being  used  for  political  pur- 
poses, came  also  to  be  used  for  currupt  purposes, 
irauds  and  defalcations  were  common,  and  the 
public  duties,  where  not  entirely  disregarded, 
were  negligently  and  inefficiently  performed. 
The  sattumalia  of  spoils  and  corruption  culmina- 
ted in  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield. 

The  tide  of  corrupt  practises  in  Great  Britain 
began  to  turn  with  the  growth  of  a  better  senti- 
ment during  the  reign  ofGeorge  IV.,  and  a  merit 
system  of  selecting  candidates  for  office  began  in 
a  small  way  m  1834.  In  1855  a  uniform  system 
of  competitive  examinations  was  established, 
effecting  a  sweeping  reform,  which  has  proved 
permanent  and  salutary.  In  our  own  country  in 
1853,  the  same  year  with  the  passage  of  the  India 
Act,  and  in  1885,  laws  were  passed  providing  for 
an  examination  before  an  appointment  in  any  of 
the  executive  departments.  These  pass  exam- 
inations proved  inadequate,  as  they  had  also  in 
Great  Britain,  and  while  useful  to  a  degree,  they 
failed  to  remedy  the  evils  at  which  they  were 
aimed.  In  1864  Senator  Sumner  put  the  reform 
sentiment  of  our  country  into  a  bdl  which  he  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate.  A  somewhat  similar 
measure  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1867  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Jenckes  of 
Rhode  Island,  followed  by  a  comprehensive  re- 
port presented  by  him  from  a  iomt  committee 
of  the  two  houses  of  Congress.  These  bills  failed, 
probably  because  public  sentiment  had  not  been 
sufficiently  awakened,  and  because  their  pro- 
visions were  regarded  as  too  radical  and  sweeping. 

In  his  annu^  message  of  1870  President  Grant 

recommended  legislation,  and  a  commission  was 

established  in  18^1  of  which  Mr.  George  William 

Curtis  was  chairman.     He  was  short- 

«v-        ly    succeeded   by    Mr.    Dorman    B. 

Oommiiiion  ,Eaton.     An  appropriation  was  made 

of  1871  y  Congress  durmg  two  years  for 
canying  the  law  into  effect.  Com- 
petitive examinations  were  enforced 
under  rules  applying  to  promotions  as  well  as  to 
original  admissions.  In  the  same  year  President 
Grant,  in  a  message  to  Congress,  urged  that  an 
appropriation  of  $35,000  be  made  to  continue  the 
system.  Congress  refused  to  make  the  needed 
appropriation,  partly  because  of  the  inherent 
detects  of  this  meager  law  and  the  partizan  hos- 
tility to  it.  President  Grant  was  obliged  to  arrest 
the  work  of  the  commission  in  1875,  and  the 
efforts  for  reform  in  a  large  measure  failed,  tho 
the  good  effects  of  the  examinations  were  beyond 
question.  In  1877,  and  again  in  1879,  President 
Hayes  requested  Congress  to  make  the  necessary 
appropriation  for  the  resumption  of  the  work,  and 
he  established  rules  under  which  competitive 
examinations  were  enforced  at  the  New  York  cus- 
tom-house and  post-office. 

Public  opinion,  which  had  been  diverted  from 
the  g^wing  evils  in  the  civil  service  by  the  Civil 
War  and  the  problems  arising  put  of  it,  was  now 
turned  to  the  imperative  need  of  reform.  The 
voice  of  the  people  was  unmistakable,  and  on 
Dec.  IS,  1880,  Mr.  Pendleton,  a  Democratic  sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  presented  in  the  Senate  a  bill  which 
was  in  substance  and  in  nearly  all  of  its  provisions 
the  same  which  had  been  originally  presented  in 
the  House  by  Mr.  Jenckes.  In  the  debates  upon 
this  bill  its  advocates  declared  that  it  would 
"vastly  improve  the  whole  civil  service  of  the 
country."  which  they  characterized  as  being  at 
that  time  "inefficient,  expensive,  and  extrava- 
gant, and  in  many  instances  corrupt.".    The  bill 
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became  a  law  on  Jan.  i6,  1883.  It  aims  to  elimi- 
nate patronage  and  political  and  personal  favori- 
tism in  appointments,  thtis  taking  out 
T,_i,j-»j._  of  political  contests  all  inducement 
£l8S8  ***  office-seeking,  and  preserving  the 
independence  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  departments.  It  provides 
for  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners,  not 
more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  adherents  of  the 
same  political  party,  and  makes  it  the  duty  of  the 
commission  to  aid  the  president  as  he  may  re- 
quest, in  preparing  suitable  rules  for  carrying 
Uie  act  into  effect.  The  act  requires  that  the 
rules  shall  provide,  among  other  things,  for  open 
competitive  examinations  for  testing  the  fitness 
of  applicants,  the  making  of  appointments  from 
among  those  passing  with  the  Highest  grades,  an 
apportionment  of  appointments  in  the  depart- 
ments at  Washington  among  the  states  and  terri- 
tories, a  period  of  probation  before  absolute 
appointment,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
omcial  authority  to  coerce  the  political  action  of 
any  person  or  body.  The  act  also  provides  for  in- 
vestigations touching  the  enforcement  of  the  rules 
and  forbids,  under  penalty  of  fine  or  imprison- 
ment or  both,  the  solicitation  by  any  person  in 
the  service  of  the  U.  S.  of  contributions  to  be 
used  for  political  purposes  from  persons  in  such 
service,  or  the  collection  of  such  contributions  by 
any  person  in  a  government  building. 

The  first  parts  of  the  service  classified  embraced 
the  departments  at  Washington  and  the  custom- 
houses and  post-offices  having  as 
g-jj_  many  as  fifty  employees,  applying  in 
ffTMiional  *^  '^^  than  14,000  positions.  A 
«*I^^»»^  committee  of  Congress,  composed  of 
ofl8S4  c'E^^  Democrats  and  five  Republi- 
cans, in  June,  1884,  made  a  unani- 
mous report  in  which  it  declared  itself 
"entirely  satisfied  with  the  thorough,  conscien- 
tious, and  non-partizan  work  of  the  commission," 
and  added  that  the  continuance  of  its  work 
would  in  a  lar^e  degree  aid  in  eradicating  the 
prevalent  evils  in  the  civil  service.  In  the  second 
year  the  new  system  was  subjected  to  the  severest 
test  of  its  vitality.  A  party  which  had  been  out 
of  power  for  twenty-four  years  refused  to  treat 
the  New  York  custom-house  and  post-office  as 
party  spoils.  Notwithstanding  the  change  of 
power  and  the  fact  that  the  new  party  had  been 
out  of  control  of  the  offices  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, the  new  system  was  enforced,  and  the  num- 
ber of  places  subject  to  it  nearly  doubled.  In 
1886  direct  assaults  to  annul  the  law  failed  in 
both  houses  of  Congress.  In  the  same  year  Pres- 
ident Cleveland  commended  the  cause  to  the 
liberal  care  and  jealous  protection  of  Congress. 
He  said  that  the  scheme  for  reform  in  the  methods 
of  administering  the  government  was  no  longer 
an  experiment,  and  that  wherever  the  reform  had 
gained  a  foothold  it  had  steadily  advanced  in  the 
esteem  of  those  charged  with  public  adminis- 
trative duties,  while  the  people  who  desired  good 
government  had  constantly  been  confirmed  in 
their  high  esteem  of  its  value  and  efficiency.  Sev- 
eral large  extensions  of  the  classified  service  were 
made  by  President  Cleveland  in  1888,  as  also  by 
President  Harrison  in  1891.  In  1896,  during 
President  Cleveland's  second  term,  the  number  of 
classified  positions  was  increased  by  executive 
order  from  about  43,000  to  about  87,000.  Under 
President  McKinley  the  merit  system  was  applied 
to  additional  customs  ports,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico, 
and  the  Philippines,  and  under  President  Roose- 


velt to  the  rural  delivery,  census  bureau,  field  em- 
ployees of  the  War  Department,  the  Spanish  War, 
forestry  and  Isthmian  canal  employees,  and  to 
laborers.  The  rules  were  revised  and  strength- 
ened under  President  Roosevelt  and  a  marked 
improvement  effected  in  their  observance;  the 
number  of  excepted  positions  has  been  reduced, 
notably  higher  positions  in  the  customs  service 
and  deputy  collectors  of  internal  revenue,  and  a 
merit  system  applied  to  the  consular  service. 

There  are  about  335,000  positions  in  the  exec- 
utive civil  service,  of  which  184,178  are  classified 
subject  either  to  competitive  exam- 

StAtiatiai  1'***'°'^  under  the  civil  service  rules 
or  to  a  merit  system  governing  ap- 
pointments at  navy  yards.  In  the 
latter  class  are  about  18,000  workmen.  The 
total  expenditure  for  salaries  in  the  executive 
civil  service  is  about  $200,000,000.  Laborers 
and  persons  nominated  for  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  are  exempted  from  the  requirements  of 
classification.  Within  these  limits  certain  classes 
of  positions  are  excepted  from  examination. 
Examinations  are  held  in  every  state  and  terri- 
tory at  least  twice  a  year.  They  range  in  scope 
from  technical,  professional,  or  scientific  subjects 
to  those  based  wholly  upon  the  age,  physical 
condition,  experience,  and  character  as  a  work- 
man of  the  applicant.  During  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1906,  117,377  persons  were  examined 
and  39.050  were  appointed.  In  1900  the  Philip- 
pine Commission  passed  a  civil  service  act  and 
m  the  same  year  the  federal  civil  service  act  was 
extended  to  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico.  The  Phil- 
ippine act  is  based  upon  the  federal  act  and  ^oes 
much  further  in  giving  powers  to  the  commission. 
There  are  no  exceptedpositions  in  the  Philippines 
and  natives  are  preferred  in  appointment. 

The  competitive  system  has  proved  infinitely 
better  than  the  patronage  system.  It  has  pro- 
duced great  economy  and  efficiency,  and  the 
public  service  has  been  improved  in  honesty  and 
general  character.  Unnecessary  positions  crea- 
ted for  parasites  have  been  abolished.  Im- 
proved metiiods  of  business  have  been  rendered 
gossible  by  the  stability  given  to  the  service, 
uperfluous  work  is  no  longer  devised  to  create 
places  for  favorites.  Empfoyees,  released  from 
political  and  personal  obUgations,  are  required 
to  do  more  and  better  work.  Thus  a  very  great 
economy  has  been  effected  and  vastly  more  is 
being  done  in  aid  of  the  public  welfare,  in  promo- 
tion of  the  ends  for  which  government  is  consti- 
tuted. A  marked  result  is  tound  in  the  elevation 
of  the  tone  of  official  life.  The  holding  of  office 
within  the  merit  system,  instead  of  being  a  make- 
shift or  a  refuge,  is  regarded  as  a  worthy  career 
that  may  be  attained  by  self-respecting  methods. 
In  time  office-holding  may  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  important  and  desirable  of  professions 
when  freed  from  the  subserviency,  discreditable 
partizan  work,  and  solicitation  by  which  office  is 
gained  and  held  in  parts  of  the  service  outside  the 
merit  system  and  when  promotion  is  possible  to 
hi^er  administrative  positions. 

The  merit  system  has  not  been  carried  as  far  in 
this  country  as  in  Great  Britain  and  in  several 
European  countries.  Postmasters,  collectors  of 
custonns  and  internal  revenue,  and  other  heads  of 
offices  and  bureaus  are  appointed  by  the  presi- 
dent subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the  Senate  and 
are  therefore  not  required  to  be  classified.  These 
offices  continue  to  be  political  agencies  and  their 
occupants  being  active  working  politicians  are 
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greatly  aided  by  the  power  of  their  offices  in  af- 
fecting the  political  prospects  of  leaders  in  their 
districts.  Thus  the  Senate  becomes  actually,  if 
not  formally,  a  nominating  body  and  holds  to  the 
powers  thus  acquired  by  individual  senators. 
The  ultimate  and  complete  success  of  the  merit 
system  depends  upon  the  prohibition  of  a  party 
test  in  appointments  to  these  purely  administra- 
tive business  offices. 

The  abuses  which  have  been  largely  corrected  in 
the  federal  service  continue  to  exist  in  some  of 
the  state  governments  and  especially 
Stata  '**  *'**  governments  of  many  of  the 
ClTil  aarriaa  '^HJC  Cities.  Fitness  for  office  has 
been  subordinated  to  a  party  test, 
political  assessments  levied,  em- 
ployees coerced  in  their  political  action,  and 
municipal  contracts  and  jobs  distributed  as 
political  favors.  These  abuses  have  been  partly 
corrected  by  the  adoption  of  the  merit  system 
for  minor  non-elective  offices  in  several  state 
and  city  governments.  The  success  attending 
the  reform  in  the  federal  service  has  led  to  its 
adoption  in  the  program  for  the  reform  of  state 
and  municipal  governments.  The  federal  civil 
service  law  and  a  state  law  in  New  York  were 
approved  in  1883,  a  law  in  Massachusetts  in 
the  year  following,  and  laws  in  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consm  in  1905.  In  Massachusetts  civil  service 
rules  prevail  everywhere.  In  New  York  a  second 
law  in  1884  extended  the  system,  and  since  1894 
it  has  been  entrenched  in  the  state  constitution 
and  applied  to  villages,  all  the  cities,  and,  in  1906, 
to  four  counties.  In  Wisconsin,  in  addition  to 
other  state  employees,  the  rules  apply  to  legis- 
lative employees.  The  first  municipal  civil  serv- 
ice rules  in  the  U.  S.  were  established  in  Brook- 
lyn in  September,  1884;  the  second  in  New  York 
City  in  November,  and  the  third  in  Buffalo  in 
December  of  the  same  j^ear;  and  the  cities  of 
Massachusetts  followed  in  1885.  There  have 
been  setbacks,  but  in  those  cities  the  system  is 
now  successfidly  enforced.  In  Buffalo,  for  in- 
stance, more  than  four  fifths  of  the  municipal 
offices  in  all  departments  are  under  rules  which  are 
well  administered.  There  are  now  seven  cities 
outside  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts  which 
have  a  complete  merit  system:  Chicago  (iSgj), 
Milwaukee  (1895),  Seattle  (1896),  Los  Angeles 
(1903),  Portland,  Ore.  (1903),  Denver  (1904),  and 
Philadelphia  (1905).  In  addition  to  this  list 
there  are  some  states,  cities,  and  towns  where  a 
partial  merit  system  has  been  established,  or 
where  a  system  has  been  established  and  then 
abandoned.  In  1885  Illinois  passed  an  admirable 
act,  not  applying  to  the  state  service,  but  per- 
missive for  towns  and  cities,  under  which  Chicago 
and  Evanston  adopted  rules  in  1885,  and  Cook 
County,  Rockford,  Aurora,  and  Elgin  in  1903. 
The  state  charitable  institutions  of  Indiana  have 
been  made  non-partizan  by  voluntary  action  of 
the  boards.  San  Francisco  secured  a  measure  of 
reform  by  a  charter  passed  in  1900,  but  it  is  now 
held  unconstitutional  as  to  certain  county  offices. 
In  most  of  the  large  cities  and  in  many  small  ones 
examinations  are  held  for  the  police  and  fire 
departments  and  for  teachers.  In  1903  Ohio 
passed  a  municipal  code,  the  provisions  of  which 
appear  to  be  meager  and  inaidequate  and  cover 
only  the  health,  police,  and  fire  departments. 
Under  this  law  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  and  Toledo 
have  rules  in  those  departments.  In  New  Jersey 
in  190^  a  law  was  passed  providin|;  for  rules  in 
the  poUce  and  fire  departments  of  cities  of  tke  fii«t 


class.  The  revised  charter  of  New  Orleans  has  a 
semblance  of  the  merit  system,  and  there  have 
been  creditable  but  only  partially  successful  or 
wholly  unsuccessful  attempts  to  establish  rules  in 
Atlanta,  Memphis,  Minneapolis,  Galveston,  Ta- 
coma,  Jacksonville,  and  Duluth,  and  in  Michigan, 
Kansas,  Maryland,  and  Texas.  The  application 
of  the  merit  system  to  state  and  municipal  govern- 
ments has  proved  successful  wherever  it  has  been 
given  a  fair  trial,  and  numerous  and  important 
improvements  have  been  introduced  in  the  more 
recent  legislation  permitting  the  remedial  action 
to  be  more  drastic,  reaching  to  the  heart  of  abuses 
and  effectually  stopping  them. 

References:  Eaton,  The  Ciinl  Sertnce  in  Great  Britain,  A 
History  of  Abuses  and  Reforms,  and  their  Bearing  upon 
American  Politics  (New  York,  1880);  Curtis.  Addresses  on 
the  Reform  of  Civil  Service  (vol.  ii  of  Orations  and  Addresses. 
1895):  Salmon,  Syllabus  for  the  Study  of  the  History  of  Cii-il 
Service  Reform,  And  other  pamphlets  issued  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Civil  Service  Reform  Association  (5^  Mt.  Vernon 
Street,  Boston):  Fairlie.  The  National  Administration  (New 
York,  1905);  Fish,  The  Civil  Service  and  the  Patronage  (New 
York,  1905):  Goodnow,  Principles  of  Administrative  Law 
(New  York,  1905);  Tyler,  Parties  and  Patronage  in  the 
United  Stales  (New  York,  189 1);  Reports  of  Ciml  Service 
Commissions;  publications  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  I-eaKue  (79  Wall  Street,  New  York  City). 

John  T.  Doyle, 
Secretary,  U.  S.  CifU  Service  Commission. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT  ASSOCIA- 
TION: The  United  States  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Association  was  organized  in  Washington, 
D.  Q.,  in  the  spring  of  1900.  The  association  has 
collected  and  tabulated  numerous  data  bearing 
upon  the  subject  of  superannuation,  in  the  service 
of  this  and  foreign  governments,  and  in  the  service 
of  private  enterprises;  has  endeavored  to  stimu- 
late thought  upon  this  subject,  by  means  of  in- 
vestigations into  the  real  conditions  and  giving 
the  same  publicity,  public  meetings,  which  have 
been  addrest  by  men  high  in  official  life,  and  by 
correcting,  wherever  necessary,  false  impressions 
that  have  gained  credence  as  to  the  labors,  lives, 
compensation,  cost  of  living,  etc.,  of  the  civil 
service  employees  of  the  government;  and  it  has 
also  been  in  constant  touch  with  actuaries,  in  an 
endeavor  to  formulate  a  plan  under  which  super- 
annuated employees  may  be  retired  with  pay, 
such  compensation  to  be  derived  from  a  fund 
constituted  b^  assessment  upon  the  salaries  of 
those  in  the  civil  service. 

The  committee's  labors  resulted  in  the  presen- 
tation of  a  draft  of  a  bill  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  May,  1906.  The  main  features 
of  this  bill  provided  for  an  assessment  of  5  per 
cent  upon  the  salaries  of  civil  service  employees 
and  the  retirement  of  said  employees,  upon  reach- 
ing the  age  of  seventy,  on  a  retired  pay  equal  to 
one  eightieth  of  the  employee's  average  salary  for 
the  ten  yearspreceding  retirement,  for  each  year 
of  service.  Tne  bill  also  provides  for  retirement 
on  account  of  disability,  without  respect  to  age, 
at  any  time  after  the  employee  has  had  ten  years 
of  service,  on  the  same  basis. 

The  present  membership  is  about  18,000.  Ja- 
cob W.  Starr,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  is  president,  and 
David  D.  Caldwell,  of  Peoria,  111.,  secretary. 
Address:  P.  O.  box  37,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jacob  W.  Starr. 

CLARK,  EDGAR  ERASTUS:  Member  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission ;  bom  at  Lima, 
N.  Y.,  1856.  He  attended  school  until  sixteen 
years  of  age ;  commenced  work  on  railroad  in 
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1873;  became  a  member  of  the  Order  of  'Con- 
ductors in  1885,  and  was  chief  of  his  local  divi- 
sion for  several  terms.  In  1888  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  international  convention,  and  in  1880  was 
elected  second  vice-president  of  the  Oroer  of 
Railway  Conductors.  The  following  year  he  was 
elected  chief  executive,  and  held  the  ofiSce  con- 
tinuously till  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt 
in  1903  a  member  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission,  giving  most  active  and  valuable  ser- 
vice in  that  important  and  difficult  cause.  Clark 
is  a  member  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee, the  National  Civic  Federation,  the 
American  Institute  of  Social  Service,  and  the 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  Mr. 
Clark  believes  in  the  organization  of  labor  on 
protective  lines,  but  approves  of  the  strike  only 
as  a  last  resort.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  arbi- 
tration in  industrial  disputes.  He  has  written 
"Articles  and  Papers  on  Labor  and  Sociological 
Subjects."     Address:  Washington,  D.  C. 

CLARK,  JOHir  BATES:  Professor  of  political 
economy;  horn  at  Providence,  R.  I.,  1847;  edu- 
cated at  the  public  high-school,  Brown  Univer- 
sity, Amherst  College  (Ph.D.,  LL.D.),  Heidel- 
berg University  and  University  of  Zurich.  He 
traveled  as  a  student  and  tourist  in  France, 
England,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  re- 
turning to  America  in  1875.  He  has  held  the 
chair  <S  political  economy  and  history  at  Carleton 
Collie,  Northfield,  Minn.;  that  of  historv  and 
political  science  at  Smith  College  (1881-92);  and 
that  of  political  economy  at  Amherst  (1893-95); 
and  is  now  (1907)  professor  of  political  economy 
at  Columbia  University.  He  has  been  lecturer 
on  economic  theory  at  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
and  president  of  the  American  Economic  Asso- 
ciation. He  is  perhaps  best  known  for  his  writ- 
ing^ upon  Wealth  (see  Capital).  His  main 
writings  are  :  ' '  Philosophv  of  Wealth  " ;  "  Capi- 
tal and  Its  Earnings";  The  Distribution  of 
Wealth";  "Essentials  of  Economic  Theory"; 
•'Control  of  Trusts";  and  "The  Problem  of 
Monopoly,"  in  addition  to  numerous  articles  in 
economic  reviews  and  journals.  Address:  616 
West  113th  Street,  New  York. 

CLARKE,  LADY  JAHBT:  President  of  the 
Australian  Women's  National  League,  Victoria. 
She  is  interested  in  all  questions  affecting  the  wel- 
fare of  women,  is  prominent  in  philanthropic 
movements,  and  rendered  active  assistance  to  the 
Melbourne  University  Fund  (1904-5).  In  1890, 
mainly  through  her  munificence.  Trinity  College 
Hostel  was  supplied  with  a  permanent  building 
erected  within  the  college  precincts,  and  called 
"The  Lady  Janet  Clarke  Building.  Address: 
Cliveden,  East  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

CLASKSOR,  THOMAS:  English  philanthro- 
pist and  abolitionist;  bom  in  1760.  He  com- 
menced his  life-work  in  1835,  while  at  Cambridge, 
by  writing  a  prize  essay  against  the  principle  of 
slavery.  He  secured  the  cooperation  of  Wilber- 
FORCB,  who  undertook  the  parliamentary  cam- 
paign. Clarkson  became  one  of  the  leading 
members  in  the  antislavery  society  formed  in 
1833.  His  benevolence  led  him  to  take  part  in 
many  other  philanthropic  endeavors,  most  nota- 
bly in  providing  homes  for  sailors  in  the  English 
seaport  towns.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned: "Essay  on  the  Impohcy  of  the  African 
Slave-trade";  "History  of  the  Abolition  of  the 


African  Slave-trade";  "The  Cries  of  Africa  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Europe  " ;  and  also  the  ' '  Grievances 
of  our  Mercantile  Seamen  a  National  and  Crying 
Evil."     He  died  in  1846. 

CLEVBLAHD.OHIO:  Has  been  well  character- 
ized as  a  city  finding  itself.  A  city  of  broad  areas, 
with  plenty  of  room  to  grow,  it  is  only  within  the 
last  few  years  that  it  has  come  face  to  face  with 
metropolitan  problems. 

Cleveland,  of  New  England  origin,  with  New 
England  ideals,  was  founded  in  1796  by  General 
Moses  Cleaveland,  acting  for  the  Connecticut 
Land  Company.  The  Western  Reserve,  of  which 
Cleveland  is  the  metropolis,  was  sold  to  this 
company  by  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  the 
proceeds  were  applied  to  the  fund  which  is  still 
used  in  the  support  of  the  common  schools  of  that 
state.  In  1 840  the  population  had  reached  i  d  ,000 ; 
in  i860  it  was  less  than  50,000.  At  this  time  the 
New  England  traditions  asserted  themselves. 
Cleveland  was  one  of  the  strongholds  in  the  anti- 
slavery  movement  and  was  an  important  station 
on  the  underground  railroad.  In  1880  the  popu- 
lation was  barely  160,000 ;  now  it  is  approximately 
half  a  million. 

Prior  to  1891  the  government  was  chaotic.     It 

consisted  of  the  council  and  mayor,  whose  powers 

were  modified  by  numerous  Doards 

jjigt^fy  or  commissions,  created  in  various 
^  ways.  Irresponsibility  was  largely 
the  result.  The  so-called  federal 
plan,  introduced  in  iSgi,  was  an  attempt  to  ad- 
just the  English  parliamentary  forms  to  city 
affairs.  This  charter  was  worked  out  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The 
majror,  with  the  chief  executive  officials  of  five 
departments,  appointed  by  him,  became  the 
repository  of  ail  the  administrative  authority. 
These  .ofacials  had  a  tmique  privilege,  that  of  a 
seat  and  a  voice  in  the  council.  The  mayor  ex- 
ercised the  veto,  subject  to  an  overruling  by  a 
two  thirds  vote  of  the  council.  The  chief  oppo- 
sition to  the  plan  was  the  possibility  it  gave  for  a 
powerful  machine,  but  in  this  case  the  mayor, 
who  might  become  the  boss,  was  at  least  a  re- 
sponsible boss,  instead  of  an  outside  and  irre- 
sponsible one,  as  is  usually  the  case.  This  plan, 
successful  on  the  whole,  was  overturned  in  1003, 
and  the  city  was  given  a  mixed  product,  which 
was  a  partial  return  to  the  old  system  of  the 
divided  responsibility. 

The  city  has  come  to  be  essentially  independ- 
ent in  local  elections,  and  the  principle,  city  be- 
fore party,  is  becoming  increasingly  prevalent. 
The  merit  of  individual  candidates  is  being  more 
and  more  considered,  as  is  shown  by  the  frequent 
election  of  Democrat  officials  in  a  Republican  city. 
The  Municipal  Association  is  undoubtedly  to  a 
large  extent  responsible  for  this  independent 
spirit.  This  association  examines  the  individual 
merits  of  candidates  irrespective  of  party,  and  its 
recommendations  are  coming  each  year  to  have  a 
greater  force. 

Early  in  its  history  the  city  was  prominent  in 
its  charities  and  philanthropy.  Its  orphan  asy- 
lums, relief  associations,  and  missions  were  nu- 
merous, but  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years 
that  any  definite  coordination  and  cooperation 
has  been  in  existence.  This  has  been  brought 
about  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Associated 
Charities  and  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The 
Associated  Charities  is  a  clearing-house  for  all 
charitable  efforts,  particularly  in  the  form  of  re- 
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lief,  and  through  this  means  duplication  of  effort 
is  rapidly  being  eliminated.  The  Associated  Char- 
ities has  a  department  of  relief  in  which  intel- 
ligent investigation  is  the  vital  principle  and 
■wmere  the  pnnciple  that  charity  is  "love  with 
discrimination"  is  the  key-note.  Included  in 
this  department  is  special  effort  for  the  tuber- 
ctdar.  The  organization  conducts,  also,  an  em- 
ployment department,  a  lodging-house,  a  wood 
yard,  a  penny  savings-bank,  a  system  of  friendly 
visiting,  and  numerous  other  activities. 

AH  of  the  Jewish  charitable  institutions  in  the 
city  are  affiliated  through  a  federation  which 
ooUects  and  disburses  all  funds  for  the  support 
of  these  organizations.  The  Catholics  conduct 
numerous  orphan  asylums  and  other  organiza- 
tions upon  a  nigh  grade  of  efficiency.  The  Visit- 
ing Nurse  Association  provides  nurses  for  an^ 
whio  are  unable  to  pay  for  this  service,  and  this 
undoubtedly  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  in  the 
country.  There  are  several  settlements  doing 
efficient  work.  One  of  these,  the  Hiram  House, 
is  following  the  plan,  as  far  as  possible,  of  having 
its  residents  live  in  small  houses  of  the  grade  m 
those  in  the  neighborhood,  thus  getting  closer  to 
the  life  of  the  people  in  the  district.  Numerous 
orphan  asylums,  fresh-air  camps,  the  Young 
Men's  and  Young  Women's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, the  Anti-tuberculosis  League,  the  Cleveland 
Day  Nursery  and  Free  Kindergarten  Association 
are  important  fkctois  in  social  welfare.  The 
Juvenile  Court,  working  in  close  cooperation  with 
other  organizations,  is  resulting  in  a  constant 
decrease  m  juvenile  delinquency  in  crime. 

An  opportimity  for  social  service  study  is  given 
through  the  Social  Service  Club,  the  douncil  of 
Sociology,  and  various  women's  organizations. 
The  coUeges  of  the  city  and  the  high  schools  are 
also  paymg  especial  attention  to  the  subject. 

The  city  government  is  now  developing  a 
"farm  colony."  This  consists  of  1,900  acres,  ten 
miles  from  the  city,  laid  out  as  a  beautiful  estate 
by  a  landscape  gardener.  In  one  section  is  an 
open-air  tuberculosis  hospital,  in  another  is  the 
city  infirmary,  where  the  poor  and  helpless  are 
housed  in  separate  cottages.  In  an  entirely 
separated  section  is  the  workhouse,  while  the 
city  hospital  and  other  buildings  are  being 
planned  for.  This  farm  also  contains  the  city 
cemetery.  A  large  proportion  of  the  work  in 
preparing  the  land  and  in  buildir^  is  being  done 
Dy_  the  workhouse  prisoners.  'These  prisoners 
build  their  own  houses  and  support  themselves, 
and  during  their  leisure  hours  tney  are  permitted 
to  work  on  individual  lot-holdings,  and  produce 
that  which  will  be  placed  to  their  credit  as  a  pro- 
tection against  relapse,  or  for  the  maintenance 
of  their  families.  In  connection  with  the  work- 
house the  brotherhood  is  conducted.  This  was 
founded  upon  the  initiative  of  released  work- 
bouse  prisoners,  and  its  aim  is  the  friendly  assist- 
ance of  newly  released  men  until  they  are  ab'e  in 
turn  to  help  others.  The  city  has  also  founded 
the  Cleveland  Boys'  Farm,  an  institution  of  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  where  boys  who  are  homeless 
and  n^lected  or  delinquent  through  the  influence 
of  their  surroundings  may  find  the  influences  of  a 
home.  The  boys  are  housed  in  families  with  a 
matron  at  the  head  of  each  family  who  is  very 
properly  designated  "Ma,"  and  who  fully  lives 
up  to  the  responsibility  thus  placed  upon  her. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  may  well  be  con- 
sidered the  center  of  the  civic  life  of  Cleveland. 
In  connection  with  many  commercial  interests, 


it  carries  on  a  department  which  embraces  every 
form  of  civic  activity.  The  chamber  is  respon- 
sible for  the  plan  by  which  the 
OlTie  *^**y  ^'H,  the  county  court-house, 
ImproTe-  *^®  federal  building,  public  library, 
menti  ^^  union  depot,  and  other  pubfic 
and  semi-public  buildings  will  be 
grouped  aoout  a  common  center. 
The  plan  opens  on  the  lake  front  and  in  this  cen- 
ter will  be  a  broad  mall,  600  feet  wide  and  adorned 
with  statuary,  fountains,  lagoons,  and  sunken 
gardens.  The  architecture  for  the  buildings  will 
be  uniform,  and  of  the  most  classic  style.  The 
chamber  of  commerce  includes  a  committee  on 
benevolent  associations,  which  supervises  the 
charitable  institutions  of  the  city.  The  commit- 
tee gives  a  card  of  indorsement  to  such  organiza- 
tions as  conform  to  the  required  standard.  It  is 
difficult  for  any  organization  to  gain  support 
without  this  indorsement,  and  the  committee 
is  able  to  develop  in  this  field  a  standard  of  high- 
est efficiency.  The  housing  committee  has  made 
an  extended  investigation  of  tenement  conditions 
in  the  city,  has  heea  influential  in  procuring  legis- 
lation tending  to  prevent  future  abuses,  and  is 
now  engaged  m  preparing  legislation  for  remedy- 
ing existing  conditions.  At  the  inauguration  of 
the  industrial  committee,  six  years  ago,  there 
were  twenty-five  employers  in  the  chamber 
membership  engaged  in  definite  welfare  work. 
There  are  now  approximately  200.  The  munici- 
pal committee  has  brought  about  the  creation  of 
a  city  department  of  forestry,  under  which  the 
trees  in  the  city  streets  and  parks  are  cared  for, 
and  new  trees  planted.  The  public  bath-house 
committee  brought  about  the  erection  of  two 
public  baths,  and  plans  for  others  are  now  being 
considered. 

The  sanitary  committee  was  effective  in  con- 
trolling the  smallpox  epidemic  which  threatened 
the  city  a  few  years  ago.  This  committee  pre- 
pared a  sanitary  code  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  which,  among  other  pro- 
visions, created  a  department  of  meat  and  milk 
inspection,  which  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
committee  has  become  most  efficient.  This  code 
also  provides  for  medical  inspection  in  public 
schools,  the  reporting  of  communicable  diseases, 
the  abatement  of  nuisances,  and  similar  matters 
in  the  enforcement  of  which  the  committee  is 
now  actively  engaged.  An  efficient  system  of 
street  cleanmg  by  means  of  flushing  is  the  re- 
sult of  this  committee's  work.  A  committee  of 
the  chamber  is  at  present  working  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  smoke  prevention.  Water-supply,  sew- 
age disposal,  and  many  other  matters  are  con- 
stantly under  the  active  consideration  of  this 
commercial  body.  The  chamber  has  also  been 
influential  in  preventing  various  franchise  abuses, 
and  has  taken  a  hand  in  national  matters,  such  as 
consular  service  reform  and  peace  promotion. 

The  city  government  has  shown  itself  most  will- 
ing to  cooperate  in  the  accomplishment  of  many 
civic  movements.  It  owns  its  own  garbage  re- 
duction plant,  does  its  ash  collection,  and  supplies 
the  city  water.  The  mayor,  some  three  years 
ago,  endeavored  to  establish  a  municipal  lighting 
plant,  but  the  opposition  from  various  sources 
compelled  hiin  to  discontinue  the  project.  The 
city  recently  annexed  a  suburb  which  owns  such 
a  plant  and  this  is  now  being  enlarged  to  supply 
pstrt  of  the  city  with  electric  current.  The  city 
IS  developing  a  system  of  broad  botdevards,  which 
will  completely  encircle  it,  and  large  spacious 
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parks  form  a  part  of  the  system.  These  parks 
were  formerly  adorned  with  "keep-ofif-the-grass" 
signs  and  were  used  largely  for  pleasure  drives. 
The  signs  have  now  been  torn  down  and  the  parks 
are  used  extensively  for  baseball,  golf,  tennis,  out- 
door meetings,  band  concerts,  and  playgrounds. 
The  city  has  established  several  playgrounds  in 
crowded  neighborhoods,  and  a  dozen  skating-rinks 
are  in  operation.  The  city  also  conducts  several 
public  bathing-beaches. 

Mayor  Johnson  is  a  strong  advocate  of  public 
ownership  of  public  utilities,  both  local,  state,  and 
national. 

He  has  worked  to  bring  about  the  ownership  of 
street-railway  lines,  but  through  the  failure  of 
necessary  legislation  and  the  opposition  of  the 
existing  railway  company  and  other  forces  he 
has  not  yet  accomplished  this.  He  has,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  introducing  a  competing  line 
at  a  three-cent  fare,  and  in  reducing  the  fare  of 
the  other  company  to  three  cents  and  a  half. 

The  public-school  system  of  the  city  was  found- 
ed in  1836,  and  in  1847  one  of  the  first  public 
high  schools  of  the  country  was  started.  The 
Board  of  Education  maintains  the  highest  educa- 
tional standard,  both  in  its  educational  systems 
and  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  its 
buildings. 

The  labor  element  of  the  city  is  essentially 
radical,  the  central  labor  body  being  largely  com- 
mitted to  socialism.  Union  leaders  claim  60  per 
cent  of  the  laborers  in  the  organized  trades.  Sev- 
eral severe  strikes  have  been  conducted,  resulting 
in  few  victories  for  either  side.  The  efforts  of  the 
unions  have,  however,  tmdoubtedly  resulted  in 
shorter  hours,  higher  wages,  and  better  condi- 
tions of  labor.  The  meetings  of  the  various 
unions  are  open  to  the  presentation  of  general 
movements  of  social  reforms,  and  usually  these 
unions  have  been  willing  and  active  in  coopera- 
tion. 

Some  important  organizations  are: 

Cleveland  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Building. 

Municipal  ABSodation,  734  Garfield  Buildins. 

Sociological  Council,  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building. 

Goodrich  House  (Settlement),  St.  Clair  and  Sixth  Street. 

United  Trades  Labor  Council,  T17  Superior  Ave. 

Cleveland  CitiMtn  (Socialist  ana  Labor,  H.  S.  editor),  193 
Champlain  Street. 

Anti-Saloon  League,  516  The  Arcade. 

Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  s  13  The  Arcade. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  1145  Euclid  Ave. 

CLIFFORD,  JOHN:  English  clergyman  and 
Christian  Socialist;  bom  at  Sawley,  Derbyshire, 
1 836 .  At  the  age  of  eleven  he  worked  in  a  factory 
near  Nottingham,  and  at  fourteen  he  was  received 
into  the  Baptist  Church,  soon  becoming  a  student 
of  the  General  Baptist  College.  In  1863  he  took 
charge  of  the  Praed  Street  Baptist  Church,  in 
London,  of  which  he  is  still  pastor,  altho  the 
growth  of  the  congregation  has  compelled  the 
removal  to  the  present  chapel  in  Westboume 
Park.     In  connection  with  his  work  Dr.  Clifford 

Eursued  studies  and  took  degrees  and  honors  at 
ondon  University.  He  has  added  an  educa- 
tional institute  to  his  own  church,  where  1,500 
names  stand  enrolled  in  various  classes.  Dr. 
Clifford  is  known  to-day  for  his  active  interest  in 
social  reform.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Christian  Socialist  League;  president.  Metro- 
politan Free  Church's  Council  (1896-97);  and 
president.  National  Council  of  Free  Evangelical 
Churches  (1898-99).     He  is  the  author  of  many 


religious  works  and  numerous  tracts  and  articles 
on  Christian  Social  topics.  Address:  35  Sunder- 
land Terrace,  Westboume  Park,  London,  W., 
England. 

CLUBS,  HEir  AND  BOYS'  (see  Women's 
Clubs;  Working  Girls'  Clubs):  Clubs  have 
played  a  large  part  in  social  development  and 
reform.  They  existed  in  classic  times  and  are 
mentioned  by  Aristotle  and  others.  The  first 
modem  club  to  win  fame  seems  to  have  been  the 
club  established  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
in  the  Mermaid  Tavern  at  London,  to  which 
Shakespeare  and  other  literary  men  and  wits  of 
the  day  belonged.  Since  that  day  clubs  of  va- 
rious sorts  have  flourished  in  London  as  in  no 
city  of  the  world.  White's,  still  one  of  the  lead- 
ing London  social  clubs,  was  founded  in  1697. 
Tniere  are  said  to  be  nearly  300  clubs  in  London, 
social,  literary,  political,  sporting, 
^jgffj^ff^  or  the  like,  with  a  membership  of 
some  300,000.  The  largest  political 
club  is  the  Constitutional  (Conserva- 
tive) with  7,000  members.  The  Junior  Consti- 
tutional has  5, 000,  and  the  United  Empire  the 
same  number.  The  Conservative  (1840)  has 
1,300.  The  National  Liberal  Club  has  6,000 
members,  but  more  important  Liberal  clubs  are 
the  Carlton  (1832)  and  the  Reform  (1837)  with 
from   1,500   to   2,000  members.     The  most  ex- 

?jnsive  London  club  is  the  Naval  and  Military. 
he  oldest  service  club  is  the  United  Service 
(1815).  The  leading  hterary  clubs  are  the  United 
University,  the  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  Science 
has  the  Athaeneum  with  1,200  members.  There 
are  thirty  ladies'  clubs,  the  Pioneers,  the  Sesame 
(political),  and  Empress  being  prominent.  The 
Ladies'  Army  and  Navy,  with  its  great  smoking- 
room,  has  3,600  members.  The  initiation  fees 
for  the  larger  clubs  are  from  £10  to  £10. 

Working  men's  clubs  in  England,  and  espe- 
cially in  London,  have  had  a  large  development. 
Many  have  large  building^  or  rooms.  Some  of 
these,  usually  called  "proprietary"  clubs,  are 
strictly  secret,  and  with  a  doubtml  reputation. 
Others  are  philanthropic,  more  or  less  supported 
and  superintended  by  church  and  other  organi- 
zations. Prominent  among  such  are  the  Uni- 
versity Club  and  the  UnitedBrothers.  These  are 
usually  teetotal  and  mainly  educational  and 
social. 

Many  clubs  are  political.  Liberal,  Radical, 
Conservative,  Socialistic.  In  most  of  the  clubs 
an  unor|!anized  socialism  rather  than 
Workins  old-fashioned  radicalism  is  the  dom- 
Xen'i  CIiOn  '"*'^*  note.  All  these  clubs  have  a 
bar,  and  breweries  often  help  in  fit- 
ting them  up.  They  also  have  con- 
certs, lectures,  entertainments,  dancing,  and 
dramatics.  Billiards  and  whist  are  played.  It 
is  declared  by  their  enemies  that  thev  are  drink- 
ing-dens,  ana  take  the  men  from  their  homes; 
but  Mr.  Booth  declares  the  former  accusation 
to  be  without  foundation,  and  that  most  of  the 
members,  if  not  at  the  clubs,  would  be  on  the 
street.  They  give  an  opportunity  for  political 
education  such  as  American  workmen  are  al- 
most without.  The  American  workman  is  or- 
fanized  for  political  purposes  usually  only  in  the 
eated  campaigns  with  partizan  spirit.  Tne  Eng- 
lish and  European  working  men's  clubs  discuss 
politics  all  the  year  round,  and  to  an  extent  in  a 
Droad  spirit  because  the  clubs  are  not  merely 
political.     It  was  to  these  clubs  that  the  lecturers 
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of  the  Fabian  Society  (fj.  v.)  went,  and  largely 
changed  their  political  ^irit  from  one  of  cheap 
negative  radicalism  to  one  of  constructive  evo- 
lutionary socialism. 

In  all  the  clubs  the  fee  is  usually  6d.  per  month ; 
the  average  membership  is  from  300  to  400 ;  the 
hours  are  from  6.30  p.m.  to  12.30  a.m.,  and  on 
Sunday  from  11  a.m.  to  i  p.m.  and  from  6.30 
P.M.  to  11.30  P.M.  The  management  is  by  a 
committee,  and  the  sale  of  drinks  makes  them 
largely  self-supporting.  Gambling  and  excessive 
drinkmg  in  the  open  clubs  are  rare. 

Clubs  on  the  Continent  have  played  a  minor 
part.  Some  republican  clubs  m  Paris,  espe- 
cially during  the  Revolution,  gained  notoriety, 
but  most  European  clubs  are  more  or  less  ar- 
t^cial  copies  of  English  prototypes.  In  the 
United  States  clubs  began  late  in 
Tr.<»^  ■».»..  the  eighteenth  century.  The  Ho- 
'^'"*^'*"*boken  Turtle  Club,  stiU  existent, 
was  formed  in  1797.  The  (New 
York)  Union  Club  was  formed  in  i8j6.  The 
Union  League  Club  (1863),  Reform  Club  (i883), 
and  especially  the  City  Club  (1892)  have  often 
led  in  civic  reform  movements.  Various  literary, 
social,  university,  and  church  clubs  have  wide 
influence,  many  of  these  having  luxurious  club- 
houses and  appointments.  In  other  American 
cities  clubs  are  fotmd  in  similar  number  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  city. 

In  distinctive  reform  movements,  the  club  is 
equally  important.  According  to  Social  Prog- 
ress (1905)  there  were  in  connection  with  Settle- 
ments m  the  U.  S.  185  men's  clubs,  220  women's 
clubs,  496  boys'  clubs,  and  466  girls'  clubs.  Ac- 
cording to  an  investigation  made  by  Dr.  H.  D. 
Sheldon  in  1898,  there  were  in  1898  863  clubs  in 
the  U.  S.  formed  by  boys  between  the  ages  of 
ten  and  seventeen.  Of  these  8$)  per  cent  stood 
for  physical  activity.  Most  of  the  clubs  in  the 
Settlements  and  institutional  churches,  however, 
have  been  started  by  adults  for  educational  and 
character  purposes.  Their  object  has  been  to 
get  hf ys  oil  the  street  and  from  bad  surround- 
ings, and  interest  them  in  activities  of  their  own. 
Thie  general  principle  adopted  is  to  leave  the 
conduct  of  the  clubs  so  far  as  possible 
Ben'  Clnbt  *°  ****  ^^^  themselves,  with,  how- 
^^^  ever,  a  guidance  from  some  older 

person,  and  so  far  as  possible  in- 
fluencing the  boys  by  the  power  of  personality. 
This  is  more  especially  true  of  the  younger  tind 
more  recently  formed  clubs.  Larger  clubs  were 
formally  formed  and  in  New  York  and  other 
cities  often  occupy  large  buildings  or  rooms.  A 
modem  development  is  the  federation  of  clubs. 

RcrBUMCBs:  H.  D.  Sheldon,  Tkt  ItuHtuHonal  Activitits  of 
Amtrican  CktUrtH.  in  Ammcan  Jounal  of  Piycholoty,  vol. 
ix.;  Newman,  Th*  Boys'  Club  tn  Theory  and  Praetitf, 
Lowkm,  1900:  Win&ed  Buck,  Boys'  Stlf-Govtmint  Clubs, 
New  York,  1903. 


CLTHBS,  J.  R.:  English  labor  member  of 
Parliament;  bom  1869,  Oldham;  served  his  time 
in  a  cotton  factory.  Showing  ability  for  or- 
ganization, he  was  selected,  m  1 891,  by  the 
Gas-workers'  and  General  Laborers'  Union  as  or- 
ganizer for  the  Lancashire  district ;  became  chair- 
man of  the  Federation  of  Trades  Councils,  and 
for  ten  years  secretary  of  the  Oldham  and  Dis- 
trict Trades  Council.  He  was  recently  appointed 
justice  of  the  peace  for  the  Oldham  bench. 
Elected  to  Parliament  1906  for  Manchester.  N. 
B.,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Labor  Representa- 


tion Committee.      Address:  176  Union  Street, 
Oldham. 

COAL  nronSTRY  (for  Coal  Miners,  see  Miners' 
Unions)  :  The  question  of  coal  production  is  one 
of  the  most  im{x>rtant  of  economic  questions,  and 
in  the  coal  industry  have  arisen  some  of  the 
greatest  industrial  conflicts  in  the  United  States. 
(See  Coal  Strike.)  The  coal  industry,  which 
began  in  the  U.  S.  m  1814,  to-day  employs  600,- 
000  men  and  boys.  Its  yearly  value  is  about 
$530,000,000  at  the  mine  and  over  $3,000,000,- 
000  when  it  reaches  the  consumer.  For  condi- 
tions so  far  as  the  miners  are  concerned,  see 
Miners.  In  regard  to  other  conditions  in  the 
coal  industry  we  quote  largely  from  the  address 
delivered  by  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd  before  the  In- 
terstate Anti-Trust  (Conference  at  Chicago,  June 
5,  1893.  It  still  remains  one  of  the  best  brief 
statements  of  evils  in  the  coal  trade  ever  made. 
The  evils  since  that  day  have  continued  sub- 
stantially unchanged.  We  add  enough  facts  to 
bring  the  subject  to  date. 

Within  the  last  thirty  yean  95  per  cent  of  the  anthracite 
coal  of  America,  practically  the  entire  supply,  it  is  reported  to 
Congrcn,  this  year,  has  paaeed  from  the  ownership  of  private 
citizens,  many  thousands  in  number,  into  the 
possession   01    the   railroads    controlling   the 
XOBOpoUei  highways  of  the  coal-fields.     These  railroads 
have  been  undersoing  m  similar  process  of 
consolidation,  and  are  now  the  property  of 
eight  great  cofporations.     This  surrender  of  their  property  by 
the  individual  coal-mine  owners  is  a  continuing  process  in 
operation  at  this  moment,  for  the  complete  extinction  of  the 
"mdividual"  and  the  independents  in  this  field.     It  is  des- 
tined, according  to  the  report  of  Congress,  to  end  in  the  en- 
tire auorption  of  the  entire  anthracite  coal-fields  and  collieries 
by  the  common  carrien.  .  .  . 

"The  railroad  companies  engaged  in  mining  and  trans- 
porting coal  are  practically  in  a  combination  to  control  the 
output  and  fix  the  price.  They  have  a  practical  monopoly  erf 
the  production,  the  transportation,  and  the  sale  of  anthracite 
coal." 

Congress  found  in  1888  that  the  coal  companies  in  the 
anthracite  regions  keep  thousands  of  surplus  laborers  on  hand 
to  underbid  each  other  for  employment  and  for  submission  to 
all  exactions;  hold  them  purposdy  ignorant  when  the  mines 
are  to  be  worked  and  when  closed,  so  that  they  cannot  seek 
employment  elsewhere;  bind  them  as  tenants  by  compulsion 
in  the  companies'  houses,  so  that  rent  shall  run  against  them, 
whether  wages  run  on  or  not,  and  under  leases  by  which  they 
can  be  turned  out  with  their  wives  and  children  on  the  moun- 
tain-side in  midwinter  if  they  strike;  compel  them  to  fill  cars 
of  larger  capacity  than  agreed  upon;  make  them  buy  their 
powder  and  other  working  outfit  of  the  companies  at  an  enor- 
mous advance  on  the  cost;  compel  them  to  buy  coal  of  the 
company  at  the  company's  price,  and  in  many  cases  to  buy  a 
fixed  quantity — more  than  they  need;  compd  them  to  employ 
the  doctor  named  by  the  company,  and  to  {>ay  him  whether 
sick  or  well;  "pluck  '  them  at  the  company's  stores,  so  that 
when  pay-day  comes  around  the  company  owes  the  men 
nothing,  there  being  authentic  cases  where  "sober,  hard- 
working minets  toiled  for  yean  or  even  a  lifetime  without 
having  been  able  to  draw  a  single  dollar,  or  but  a  few  dollan 
in  actual  cash;  in  debt  until  the  day  they  died";  refuse  to  fix 
the  wages  in  advance,  but  pay  them  upon  some  hocus-pocus 
sliding  scale,  vanring  with  the  selling  (nice  in  New  York, 
which  the  railroad  slides  to  suit  itself,  and,  most  extraordinary 
of  all,  refuse  to  let  the  minen  know  the  prices  on  which  their 
living  slides;  a  fraud,  says  the  report  of  Congress,  "on  its 
face. 

The  companies  dock  the  minen'  output  arbitrarily  for 
slate  and  other  impurities,  and  so  can  take  from  their  men 
from  five  to  fifty  tons  more  in  every  hundred  than  they  can 
pay  for. 

In  order  to  keep  the  minen  disciplined  and  the  coal  market 
tmdenupplied,  the  railroads  restrict  work,  so  that  the  minen 
often  have  to  live  for  a  month  on  what  they  can  earn  in  six  or 
ei^ht  days,  and  these  restrictions  are  enforced  upon  their 
minen  by  holding  can  from  them  to  fill,  as  upon  competiton 
by  withholding  can  to  go  to  market.  Labor  organisations 
are  forbidden,  and  the  men  intentionally  provoked  to  strike  to 
affect  the  market. 

The  laboring  population  of  the  coal  regions,  finally,  is  kept 
down  by  special  policemen  enrolled  under  special  laws,  and 
often  in  violation  of  law,  by  the  railroads  and  coal  and 
iron  companies  practically  when  and  in  what  numben  they 
choose,  and  practically  without  responsibility  to  any  one  but 
their  em|doyen,  armed  as  the  corporations  see  fit  with  army 
revoivets,  or  Winchester  rifles,  or  both,  made  detectives  by 
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•Utute,  and  not  Tequizcd  to  wear  their  ihieldi,  pnn-okiiic  the 
people  to  riot  and  then  ahootins  them  legally.  "  By  the  per- 
centage of  wages,"  saya  the  icport  of  Congreaa,  'by  falae 
measurements,  by  rents,  store*,  and  other  methods  the  work- 
man is  virtually  a  chattel  of  the  opeiator." 

Moved  mainly  by  the  disappearance  of  a  free  market  in  oil 
and  coal,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  arose  in  1873  and 
adopted  a  new  constitution.  To  put  an  end  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  all  the  anthracite  coal  lands  into  the  hands  of  the  rail- 
roads, this  constitution  forbade  common  cairieis  to  mine  or 
manuuctore  articles  for  tiansportation  over  their  lines,  or 
to  buy  land  except  for  carrying  purposes. 
These  piovisions  of  the  constitution  have 
becsi  disobeyed  "defiantly."  "The  railroads 
have  defiantly  gone  on  acquiring  title  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  coal,  as  well 
as  of  neighboring  agricultural  lands,"  saya 
the  congressional  conunittee  of  1888.  "  They 
have  been  aggressively  punuins  the  joint  business  of  carry- 
ing and  mimn^g  coal."  So  far  from  quitting  it,  "they  have 
increased  their  mining  operations  by  extracting  bituminous 
as  well  as  anthracite." 

Instead  of  enacting  "appropriate  legislation."  as  com- 
manded by  the  new  constitution  to  effectuate  its  prohibitions, 
the  legislature  ha*  passed  laws  to  nullify  the  constitution  by 
preventing  forever  any  escheat  to  the  state  of  the  immense 
area  of  lands  unlawfully  held  by  the  lailraads.  Every  effort 
breaking  down  to  meet  the  evil  by  state  action,  failure  was 
finally  confessed  by  the  passa^.  in  1878,  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Legiuatuie,  of  a  joint  resolution  asking  Congress  to  legislate 
"forequity  in  the  rates  of  freight,"  and  to  this  day  the  will  of 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  as  declared  in  their  sovereign 
utterance,  has  found  among  these  corporations  none  so  poor 
as  to  do  it  reverence. 

The  following  statement  is  condensed  from 
Leroy  -  Beaulieu's  "The  United  States  in  the 
Twentieth  Century": 

The  coal-fields  of  the  United  State*  cover  an  area  of  more 
than  175,000  sq.  m.  The  Appalachian  ranges  along  the 
AUeghanies  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  across  Ohio, 
Maryland,  the  two  Virginias,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  and 
contains  73,000  sq.  m.;  the  East  Inland  fiield  (Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  western  Kentucky)  contains  60,000  sq.  m.;  the  North 
Inland  fidd  (Michigan)  contains  11,000  sq.  m.;  the  West  In- 
land fidd,  which  stretches  from  Iowa  to  Texas,  contains  more 
than  89,500  sq.  m.;  the  Rocky  Mountain  field,  running  from 
the  Canadian  ifontier  almost  to  the  Mexican  border,  contains 
45.000  so.  m.  The  small  Pacific  field  ha*  less  than  1,000 
sq.  m.    The  richest  by  far,  in  point  both  of  quantity  and 

Xuality,  appear  to  be  the  East  Inland  and  the 
ppalachian.     It  is  estimated  that  fully  55 
Ooal-XUIdl   per  cent  of  the  whole  area  is  workable.    Men- 
tion must  also  be  made  of  the  small  but  ex- 
tremely valuable  anthracite  field  which  coven 
500  *q.  m.  in  eastern  Pennsylvania,  which  has  an  average 
annual  output  of  50,000,000  tons.     Finally,  there  are  some 
deposits  of  Drown  coal  which  constitute  a  reserve  supply. 

In  1903  two  thirds  of  the  bituminous  coal  output  of  the 
U.  S.  was  extracted  from  the  mines  of  the  Appalachian  field, 
from  which  were  taken  more  than  156,000.000  of  the  total 
134.000.000  tons  mined  that  year.  As  the  anthracite  field  is 
contiguous  to  this  particular  field  it  is  evident  that  this  region 
furnished  in  all  about  100,000,000  tons,  or  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  total  American  output.  The  most  productive  sec- 
tions are  the  extreme  northern  and  aouthem  puts  of  the  field, 
the  more  productive  of  these  being  the  northern  section  in 
which  the  output  was  89.000.000  tons  for  Pennsylvania, 
a  1,500,000  for  Ohio,    34.500,000  for  West   Virginia,   and 


5,000,000  for  Maryland.  In  1880  the  amregate  output  of 
these  four  states  was  but  38,000,000  tons;  ui  1901  dose  upon 
150.000,000  tons.  In  the  southern  section  9,500,000  tons  are 
extracted  in  Alabama.  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee 
have  an  annual  output,  respectively,  of  3,000,000,  6,000,000. 
and  4,000,000  tons.  Naturally,  fuel  is  cheap  in  all  these 
state*.  The  average  price,  at  the  mine,  varies  (for  1901) 
from  (i.os  per  ton  in  Kentucky  to  (1.76  in  Indian  Territory. 

One  is  surprised  at  the  cheapness  of  coal.  The  wages  paid 
are  so  high  that  it  seems  incomprehensible  that  it  can  be 
mined  and  sold  at  a  profit  for  from  only  (i  tod.ioperton 
and  even  in  certain  yean  for  80  cents  per  ton.  But  the  high 
cost  of  labor  is  ofiset  by  the  employment  of  machinery.  The 
coal-mine*  of  America  are  well  equipped  in  this  respect,  and 
the  minen,  after  having  at  tint  opposed  the  introduction  ct 
machinery,  have  welcomed  it,  so  soon  as  they  perceived  tliat 
not  only  were  the  risks  of  mining  lessened  thoeby,  but  that 
since  1900  the  U.  S.  has  exported  more  coal  than  it  has  im- 
ported. In  long  tons  the  exports  in  1901  were:  coal,  6,116,- 
946;  coke,  391,491.    The  imports  were:  coal,  1,551,381;  coke. 

Estimating  a  ton  of  coke  as  equivalent  to  i)  tons  of  coal, 
the  exports  in  looo  exceeded  8,500^000  tons;  5,411,000  tons 
were  snipped  to  (Canada,  113,000  to  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, 664.000  to  Japan,  760,000  to  Mexico,  and  635,000  to 
Europe.     Of  the  imports  1,^4.000  tons  came 
from  Canada,  mainly  from  British  Columbia. 
Com  Trau    if  eastern  Canada  obtains  its  coal  supply  from 
the  Eastern  States    western  Canada  in  turn 
supplies  fuel  to  the  Pacific  slope,  which,  more- 
over, imported  151,000  tonsof  coal  from  Australia  during  looo. 
There  are  reasons,  too,  for  believing  that  the  cost  of  carnage 
will  fall  and  American  coal  may  be  sold  on  the  Mediterranean 
at  or  below  (4  per  ton.     In  consequence  of  the  deepening  and 
the  relative  exhaustion  of  the  English  mines  the  price  of  English 
coal  has  a  general  tendency  to  nse;  whereas  in  America,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  anthracite  field,  the  devdopment 
of  the  coal-beds  has  but  begun.     It  is  quite  reasonable  to 
predict  that  the  time  will  come  when,  pending  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  coal-fields  of  China,  all  the  worid.  with  the  excep- 
tion of  northern  and  northwestern  Europe^  which  will  almost 
certainly  remain  customen  of  Great  Bntain,  will  look  to  the 
U.  S.  for  its  coal  supply. 

WORLD   PRODUCTION  OF  COAL 
(iM  iiBTRic  TONS  or  i,sos  rouxos) 


Siaeof 

CotmTRT^ 
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1900 

190S 

ooal- 
fiddsin 
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United  Stete*.... 
Great  Britain.... 

zoo.843.ooo 
161.909,000 

144.653.000 
218,795,000 
149.788,000 

351.694.110 
139,888,918 

194.000 
9.000 

Germany 

Austiia-Hung'y 

73.67s.000 

173.663,774 

3.600 

30.436,000 

39,108,000 

40,715.000 
36.048,164 

1,789 

France 

19,511,000 

33,405,000 

^i.8ae 
'     Soo 

Belgium 

17,438,000 

13.463,000 

11.844,100 

Russia 

4,368,000 

16,157,000 

17,110,000 

37.000 

China 

250.000 
4.ooe 

J»P»n-,-.: 

1,303,000 
3.661.000 

7,489,000 

11,895,000 

Australasia. . . . 

7,599.000 
5.088.000 

8,155.350 

14.000 

Canada 

1.743.000 

7.9S9.7" 

65.000 

India 

1.31S.000 

6.117,000 

7,931,000 

3S.OOO 

South  Africa. . . 

IS.OOO 

884.000 

3.118,500 

Spain 

919,000 
174.000 

3,583.000 
151.000 

3.199.911 
331.500 

S.500 

Sweden 

X90.000 

480.000 

307.500 

Coal  Production  im  thb  Unitbd  Statbs 
Compihd  fromllu  U.  S.  SUUiilical  Abttraet.  1905 


Statb  or  Tbrritory 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1904 

Amtbracitb 

Pennsylvania 

r<mti 

38.640.819 
28,649,813 

38.493,519 

XX.800. 133 

439.918 

1,978.141 

Tons 
41.489.858 

Tont 

*''l7'.il? 

Tons 
65.318.490 
64.351 

Colorado  and  New  Mexico 

Total  anthracite 

4J.489.858 

S7.633.i«« 

19.645,860 

1.566,136 

10.S47.709 

5 1.309.3 14 

1X3,055.688 
5i,x6i,5xo 

33,833,807 

65.383.843 

X43.68x,7X4 
70,703,  x6 1 

31,486,853 

Bitvmimous 
Middle  States 

Western  States 

Pacific  States 

Southern  States 

Total  anthracite  and  bituminous  >. 

AuouNTi  Marcbtbd  * 
.    ..       .^           tons 

71.360,613 

z40.866.93x 

36,6x7.041 
(58.645.854 

78,0x1,134 
(86.498.845 

140,789,309 

45,176,611 

(83.761,750 

x54.518.814 

(<79.995.x63 

314.561.881 

63^07.788 

(138.974.01 

143.6x1.430 

(30o,i3e,sox 

Anthracite...    ^^jj^' 

_,..       ,               tons 

Bituminous. .    ^^j  ' '                        ....!!!! 

xx4.63g,366 
(X45, 144.699 

199.805.436 
(263.756.913 

307,530,308 
(439.I04.S3X 

Total....  ^;:::::;: ::::::::: ::;;;:; 

■  In  tons  of  3,340  pounds.  'Amounts  marketed  only  for  the  year  1880;  afterward  the  entire  product  of  the  mines, 

•Uuantitie*  represent  amotmts  shipped  to  market;  values  are  based  on  those  of  entire  product. 
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Great  Britain 

The  Royil  Commisiion  oo  Coal  Supplia  of  the  United 
Kissdom,  appointed  in  Dec.,  190 1,  repaited  in  2905.  As 
■ummaiised  in  Haaell's  Anmial,  the  oonuninionen  eati- 
mated,  after   making    necenary  deduction*,  the  available 

anaatity  of  coal  in  the  proved  coal-fieldi  of  the  United  Kina- 
om  to  be  100,914,668,167  ton*.  The  i8p  oonuniarioni 
otimate  was  90,207, 185,398  tons.  The  statistics  show  that, 
tho  between  1870  and  190),  5.694,9>8.507  tons  of  coal  have 
been  raised,  the  present  estimates  of  available  coal  are  never- 
theless  10,707^81.769  tons  in  excess  of  those  of  the  1871 
coounission.  This  excess  is  accounted  for  partly  by  the  differ- 
ence in  the  areas  regarded  as  productive  by  the  two  commis- 
■ions,  and  partly  by  discoveries  due  to  recent  borings,  sink- 
ings, and  workings,  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
coal-teams.  In  addition,  the  commission  estimated  that  there 
^nn  5.239.433.980  tons  of  coal  in  the  proved  coal-fields  lying 
at  greater  depth  than  4.000  ft.  below  the  surface.  From  the 
concealed  and  unproved  coal-field*  the  Geological  Committee 
appointed  by  the  commission  estimated  there  might  be  ex- 
pected 39,483  ,oeo,ooe  ton*  at  depth*  les*  than  4,00a  ft.  and  over 
1,000,000.000  tons  beyond  hign-water  mark  in  the  Cumber- 
land coal-field,  and  in  St.  Bride's  and  Carmarthen  bays.  The 
commissioners  held  that  it  was  highly  improbable,  owing  to 
physical  considerations,  that  the  average  increase  in  the  out- 
put for  the  last  thirty  irears  (vis.,  *i  per  cent  per  annum) 
would  continue.  They  said:  "In  view  of  this  opinion  and  of  the 
exhaustion  of  the  shallower  oollierie*,  we  look  forward  to  a 
time,  not  far  distant,  when  the  rate  of  increase  of  output  will 
be  slower,  to  be  followed  by  a  period  of  stationary  output,  and 
then  a  gradual  decline." 

COAL  STRIKE  OF  xgoa:  One  of  the  greatest 
and  most  far-reachine  strikes  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States.  &>me  147,000  men  were  in- 
volved. Of  the  business  loss  Mr.  Carroll  D. 
Wright  has  said  ("Battles  of  Labor,"  p.  146): 

According  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Anthradta  Coal 
Statistics,  the  shipments  of  coal  decreased  s>,333,333i  tcnis, 
40  per  cent  of  the  shiiiments  of  the  previou*  year.  Making 
an  estimate  on  coal  mined  for  local  trade  and  consumption, 
the  total  decrease  in  1903  must  have  been  nearly  95,000,000 
lont;  ton*.  This  meant  a  decrease  in  the  receipt*  of  the  coal- 
mimng  companies  of  over  $46,000,000,  while  the  mine  em- 
ployee* lost  in  wages  a  total  fi  upward  of  $25,000,000,  and 
Si,8oe,oeo  was  spent  by  the  mine-worken  of  the  country  in 
the  reUef  of  the  miners  of  the  anthracite  regions.  The  de- 
cnase  in  freights  paid  to  the  lailroad  companies  on  the 
larger  sises,  had  it  aU  been  lent  to  New  York  narbor,  would 
be  about  $19,000,000.  and  on  the  smaller  sise*  the  total  de- 
doue  in  ureight  receipts  would  be  about  $18,000,000. 

The  occasion  of  the  strike  was  the  demand  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  for  an  in- 
crease in  wages  and  a  decrease  in  time,  and  the 
fayment  for  coal  by  weight  wherever  practicable, 
lut  the  cause  lay  deeper  and  may  be  found  in 
the  desire  for  recognition  of  the  miners'  imion  by 
the  operators,  and  leading  tip  to  it  many  long- 
continued  grievances.     (See  Coal  Industry.) 

In  1899  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America, 
who  had  already  organized  the  bituminous  coal 
miners  and  had  won  anntial  trade  agreements, 
tmdertook  to  organize  the  anthracite  miners. 
Finding  some  success,  they  struck,  in  1900,  for 
higher  wages.  Political  conditions  led  Senator 
Hanna  to  mduce  the  operators  to  yield  and  they 
posted  a  notice  of  a  ten-per-oent  rise  in  wages 
without  recognizing  the  tinion.  In  1901  Mr. 
John  Mitchell,  president  of  the  tinion,  tried  to 
induce  the  operators  to  confer  with  his  organiza- 
tion as  to  a  wage  scale.  They  refused,  but  gave 
notice  that  they  would  continue  the  existing 
advance.  Again,  in  1903,  the  union  invited  the 
operators  to  a  conference,  but  they  declined.  In 
March  the  miners'  convention  met  and  demanded 
an  increase  in  wages  and  an  eight-hour  day. 
They  resolved  to  work  only  three  days  a  week 
after  April  ist,  until  the  dispute  was  settled. 
The  Civic  Federation,  through  Senator  Hanna, 
its  chairman,  tried  to  intervene,  but  unsuccess- 
fully. May  8th,  Mr.  Mitehell,  for  the  union, 
proposed  to  the  operators  to  leave  the  matter  to 
an  arbitration  oonunittee  to  be  chosen  by  the 


Civic  Federation  or  by  Bishop  Potter  and  Arch- 
bishop Ireland.  The  operators  refused  and  de- 
clined to  deal  any  further  with  Mr.  Mitehell. 

On  May  14th  the  United  Mine  Workers  met 
in  convention  at  Hazleton,  and  the  next  day  the 
strike,  which  had  already  broken  out,  was  offi- 
cially declared.  The  demands  of  the  strikers 
were: 

I.  An  increase  of  30  per  cent  in  the  pay  of 
miners  working  by  the  ton — about  40  per  cent  of 
the  whole  ntimber. 

a.  An  eight-hour  day  for  per  diem  employees, 
being  equivalent  to  a  reduction  of  about  30  per 
cent  in  working-time  without  change  of  wages. 

3.  Payment  by  weight  to  be  based  on  a  ton 
of  3,340  potmds. 

The  men  were  entrenched  behind  a  law  requir- 
ing every  miner  in  the  anthracite  field  to  have  a 
certificate  of  competence,  granted  after  exami- 
nation, and  based  on  at  least  two  years'  experience 
as  a  laborer.  As  there  were  only  about  40,000 
holders  of  such  certificates,  and  practically  all  of 
them  belonged  to  the  union,  it  was  impossible  to 
operate  the  mines  as  long  as  they  held  out,  and 
the  contest  settled  down  into  one  of  endurance. 
One  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  men  were 
idle.  An  attempt  was  made  to  call  out  the  bi- 
tuminous miners  in  a  sympathetic  strike,  but 
they  unanimously  voted  to  stand  by  their  agree- 
ment with  their  employers  and  not  strike.  Two 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  however, 
was  contributed  to  the  miners  by  unions  and 
friends  over  the  country. 

September  broup;ht  a  general  scarcity  of  coal, 
vergmgupon  famme.  By  October  the  country 
was  facing  a  calamity.  "The  price  of  anthracite 
went  up  to  $3o  and  even  $30  per  ton,  and  only 
small  lots  could  be  obtained  at  those  rates.  Po- 
litical pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
operators,  but  they  defiantly  refused  to  yield  an 
inch".  President  Roosevelt  had  already,  in  Tune, 
directed  Labor  Commissioner  Carroll  D.  Wright 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  dispute,  and  he 
now  invited  President  Mitehell  and  the  represent- 
atives of  the  operators  to  meet  him  in  conference 
on  Oct.  3d.  Mr.  Mitehell  offered  on  the  part  of 
the  miners  to  accept  arbitration  by  a  commission 
selected  by  the  president.  The  operators  re- 
jected this  proposition,  and  their  whole  attitude 
appeared  so  offensive  as  to  make  them  the  ob- 
jects of  intense  popular  indignation.  They  in- 
sisted that  the  whole  matter  was  one  of  protec- 
tion, and  said  that  if  troops  enough  were  furnished 
they  could  operate  the  mines.  A  considerable 
force  of  militia  was  already  on  duty,  but  on  Oct. 
6th  Governor  Stone  called  out  the  entire  National 
Guard  of  Pennsylvania,  numbering  10,000  men. 
It  soon  became  evident  that  miners  could  not  be 
obtained  imder  any  conditions.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  conferred  with  Presioent 
Baer  of  the  Reading,  and  went  to  Washington. 
He  offered  on  behaU  of  the  operators  to  accept 
the  arbitration  of  a  commission  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  and  to  consist  of: 

I.  An  army  or  navy  engineer  officer. 

3.  An  expert  mining  engineer,  not  connected 
in  any  way  with  coal-mining  properties. 

3.  One  of  the  judges  of  the  United  States  Court 
of  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

4.  A  man  of  prominence,  eminent  as  a  sociol- 
ogist. 

5.  A  man  who  by  active  participation  in  min- 
ing and  selling  coal  was  familiar  with  the  physical 
and  commercial  features  of  the  business. 
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The  findings  of  this  commission  were  to  be 
binding  for  at  least  three  years. 

The  union  objected,  unless  the  jiresident  was 
left  free  to  appoint  whom  he  would,  and  they 
have  a  representative. 

This  was  accepted  and  a  convention  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  at  Wilkesbarre  on  Oct. 
aoth  declared  the  strike  off.  As  members  of  the 
commission  the  president  appointed  U.  S.  Court 
Judge  George  Gray.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  ThomasH. 
Watkins,  General  John  M.  Wilson,  E.  W.  Parker, 

E.  E.  Clark,  and  Rt.  Rev.  John  L.  Spalding. 
The  commission  after  extensive  hearings  made 

an  award  almost  wholly  in  favor  of  the  men. 
All  contract  workers  were  to  receive  an  advance 
of  lo  per  cent.  Hours  were  reduced  to  eight 
wherever  possible.  Wages  were  to  be  advanced 
beyond  this  as  coal  prices  rose.  A  board  of  con- 
ciliation was  created  to  settle  disputes  and  which 
perforce  recognizes  the  union.  Mr.  Mitchell  de- 
clares the  mmers  will  gain  by  the  strike  from 
$7,000,000  to  $8,000,000  annually,  but  that  the 
board  of  conciliation  is  the  most  important  re- 
sult. The  strike  was  thus  a  test  case  between 
labor  and  capital,  and  it  was  proved  that  even 
capital  must  submit  finally  to  organized  public 
pressure. 

COBDEH  CLUB,  THE:  A  society  founded  in 
1866,  with  the  object  of  encouraging  the  growth 
and  diffusion  of  those  economic  and  political  prin- 
ciples with  which  Cobden's  name  is  associated. 
The  motto  of  the  club  is  "Free  Trade,  Peace, 
Goodwill  among  Nations."  Its  principal  work 
consists  in  the  advocacy  of  free  trade,  and  its 
funds  are  mainly  devoted  to  the  printing  and 
circulation  of  books,  pamphlets,  and  leaflets,  in 
support  of  free-trade  principles. 

The  club  is  always  ready  to  place  its  informa- 
tion at  the  disposal  of  parliamentary  candidates 
who  are  supporters  of  free-trade  principles.  With 
the  further  object  of  encouraging  the  scientific 
study  of  economic  cjuestions,  the  club  spends 
considerable  money  in  giving  prizes  for  literary 
work  on  political  economy  at  the  universities 
and  elsewneie.  The  club  also  occasionally  or- 
ganizes dinners,  to  which  notable  free-traders 
and  other  distinguished  men  are  invited.  The 
management  of  the  club  is  vested  in  a  committee 
which  reports  annually  to  the  general  body  of 
members.  The  chairman  of  this  committee  is 
Lord  Welby.  Other  committee  members  are: 
Sir  J.  T.  Brunner,  M.P.;  the  Right  Honorable 
Herbert  J.  Gladstone,  M.P.;  Captain  Sinclair, 
M.P.;  T.  Fisher  Unwin;  Henry  Vivian,  M.P.;  and 
Sir  Spencer  Walpole,  K.C.B.;  General  Secretary, 
J.  A  M.  Macdonald,  M.P.;  organizing  secretary, 

F.  Maddison,  M.P.,  Caxton  House,  Westminster, 
London,  S.  W. 

COBDEN,  RICHARD:  English  free-trader; 
bom  near  Midhurst,  Sussex,  1804.  At  an  early 
age  he  entered  a  London  warehouse  and  after  a 
time  became  traveler  for  the  firm.  In  1832  he 
started  a  cotton-printing  business  of  his  own  at 
Manchester  and  Sabden. 

There  are  three  great  political  agitations  with 
which  Cobden's  name  will  be  always  connected — 
the  repeal  of  protective  duties,  the  movement 
against  war  and  military  expenditure,  and  the 
one  in  favor  of  commercial  treaties. 

The  general  spirit  of  his  whole  policy  is  well 
exprest  in  the  motto  quoted  by  himself  (m  "Eng- 
land, Ireland,  and  America")  from  George  Wash- 


ington: "The  great  rule  of  conduct  in  regard  to 
foreign  nations  is,  in  extending  our  commercial 
relations,  to  have,  with  them,  as  little  political 
connection  as  possible." 

He  believed  that  a  nation's  first  care  was  for 
its  own  household,  and  that  political  and  military 
entanglements  interfered  with  the  performance 
of  a  nation's  duty  in  this  respect.  He  preached 
the  policy  of  non-intervention,  opposing  with 
Br^ht  the  war  with  Russia  and  China.  He 
maintained  that  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  de- 
manded, not  miUtaiy  glory  and  conquest,  but  a 
larger  population  and  a  wider  trade.  Cobden  and 
the  "Manchester  school"  of  politicians  erred  in 
mistaking  the  welfare  of  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers for  the  welfare  of  the  whole  nation ;  their 
standpoint  was  that  of  the  employer  of  labor,  not 
that  of  the  people.  They  were  the  advocates  of 
direct  taxation.  Cobden  has  been  denotmced  as 
a  mere  pleader  for  a  ' '  let-alone ' '  policy  in  matters 
of  trade;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  his 
day  British  trade  was  hampered  by  absurd  gov- 
ernmental restrictions  from  which  it  is  free  to-day. 
A  policy  which  was  best  then  may  be  unwise  at 
the  present  time.  Cobden  did  much  for  the  cause 
of  free  education.  It  was  largely  owing  to  his 
efforts  that  the  Manchester  Athensum  was  estab- 
lished. 

We  need  not  here  enter  into  the  details  of  his 
busy  political  career,  and  shall  only  mention  one 
more  conspicuous  service  which  he  rendered,  not 
only  to  his  own  country,  but  to  the  United  States 
as  well.  Devoted  as  he  was  to  the  arts  of  peace, 
the  outbreak  of  the  American  Civil  War  was  to  him 
an  event  most  deeply  to  be  deplored.  From  first 
to  last  his  sympathies  were  with  the  North,  be- 
cause the  South  was  contending  for  slavery.  He 
was  extremely  anxious  that  Great  Britain  should 
adopt  a  just  and  worthy  attitude  toward  the 
struggle ;  and  when,  therefore,  vessels  which  sailed 
from  English  ports  committed  depredations  upon 
American  commerce,  he  sternly  and  forcibly 
brought  the  question  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Altho  attacked  for  a  time  on  every  side 
because  of  his  manly  stand  for  honor  and  fair  play 
he  persisted  in  a  series  of  speeches  to  maintain  his 
position.  His  death  was  the  occasion  of  many 
tributes  of  honor  and  esteem,  all  classes  uniting 
in  confessing  him  to  be  a  statesman  who  was  un- 
swerving in  his  fidelity  to  conscience  and  to  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 
He  died  in  London,  1865. 

COEDUCATION  (for  the  statistics  of  co- 
education in  the  United  States,  see  article  Edu- 
cation): The  following  is  abridged  from  an 
article  that  appeared  in  Mumey's  Magazine  for 
March,  1906: 

The  essential  argument  for  coeducation  in  the 
university  is  the  argument  for  the  university  it- 
self. Special  subjects  can  be  taught  in  detached 
and  specialized  schools.  The  university  makes 
better  manhood.  Its  function,  in  Emerson's 
words,  is  to  "bring  every  ray  of  genius  to  its  hos- 
pitable halls,  by  their  combined  influence  to  set 
the  heart  of  the  youth  in  flame." 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  better  for  any  body  of 
students  that  they  be  taught  in  company  with 
other  kinds  of  students.  Culture  studies  and 
technical  studies  gain  from  mutual  association. 
The  man  who  pursues  each  gains  from  contact  with 
other  types  of  mind. 

_  This  argument  is  esjiecially  cogent  in  institu- 
tions in  which  the  individuahty  of  the  student  is 
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recog^nized  and  respected.  In  such  schools  each 
man,  by  his  relation  to  action  and  realities,  be- 
comes a  teacher  of  women  in  these  regards,  as,  in 
other  ways,  each  cultivated  woman  is  a  teacher 
of  men. 

In  woman's  education,  as  planned  for  women 
alone,  the  tendency  is  toward  the  study  of  beauty 
end  order.  Literature  and  language  take  prec- 
edence over  science.  Expression  is  valued  more 
highly  than  action.  In  carrying  this  to  an  ex- 
treme, the  necessary  relation  of  thought  to  action 
becomes  obscured.  The  scholarship  developed 
is  not  effective,  because  it  is  not  related  to  success. 
The  educated  woman  is  likely  to  master  technique 
rather  than  art;  method,  rather  than  substance. 
She  may  know  a  good  deal,  but  she  is  not  effective 
in  action.  Often  her  views  of  life  must  underao 
painful  changes  before  she  can  find  her  place  in  the 
world. 

In  schools  for  men  alone,  the  reverse  condition 
often   obtains.      The  sense  of  reality  obscures 
the  elements  of  beauty  and  fitness. 
Arvvmanta  ^*  '®  "^   great  advantage  to  both 
fiL        men  and  women  to  meet  on  a  plane 
of  equality   in   education.     Women 
are  brought  into  contact  with  men 
who  can  do  things — ^men  in  whom  the  sense  of 
reality  is  strong,  and  who  have  definite  views  of 
life.     This  influence  affects  them  for  good.     It 
turns  them  away  from  sentimentalism.     It  gives 
tone  to  their  religious  thoughts  and  impulses. 
Above  all,  it  tends  to  encourage  action  as  gov- 
erned by  ideals,  as  opposed  to  that  resting  on 
caprice.     It  gives  them  better  standards  of  what 
is  possible  and  impossible  when  the  responsibility 
for  action  is  thrown  upon  them. 

In  like  manner,  the  association  with  wise,  sane, 
and  healthy  women  has  its  value  for  young  men. 
It  raises  their  ideal  of  womanhood,  and  the  high- 
est manhood  must  be  associated  with  the'  posses- 
sion of  an  ideal. 

It  is  not  true  that  the  character  of  college  work 
has  been  in  any  way  lowered  by  coeducation. 
The  reverse  is  decidedly  the  case.  It  is  true  that 
untimely  zeal  of  one  sort  or  another  has  filled  the 
West  with  a  host  of  so-called  colleges.  It  is  true 
that  most  of  these  are  weak,  and  are  doing  poor 
work  in  poor  ways.  It  is  true  that  most  of  them 
are  coeducational.  It  is  also  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  their  students  are  not  of  college 
grade  at  all.  But  none  of  these  defects  is  derived 
from  coeducation ;  nor  are  any  of  these  conditions 
made  worse  by  it. 

Very  lateljr  it  has  been  urged  against  coedu- 
cation that  its  social  demands  cause  too  much 
strain  both  on  young  men  and  young  women. 
College  men  and  college  women  being  mutually 
attractive,  the  result  is  that  there  are  too  many 
receptions,  dances,  and  other  fimctions  in  which 
thejr  enjoy  each  other's  company.  But  this  is 
easily  regulated.  At  the  most,  the  average 
Toung  woman  in  college  spends  in  social  matters 
less  than  one  tenth  the  time  she  would  spend  at 
home. 

With  the  young  man,  the  whole  matter  repre- 
sents the  diSerence  between  high-class  and  low- 
claw  associates  and  associations.  When  college 
men  stand  in  normal  relation  with  college  women, 
meeting  them  in  society  as  well  as  in  the  class- 
nx>m,  there  is  distinctly  less  of  dnwkenness, 
rowdyism,  and  vice  than  obtains  under  other  con- 
ditions. And  no  harm  comes  to  the  young 
woman  through  the  good  influence  she  exerts. 
To  meet  freely  the  best  young  men  she  will  ever 


know,  the  wisest,  cleanest,  and  strongest,  can 
surely  do  no  harm  to  a  young  womxm.  The  best 
yotmg  men  and  the  best  voimg  women,  all  things 
considered,  are  in  our  colleges.  This  always  has 
been  and  alwajrs  will  be  the  case. 

It  is  true  that  coeducation  is  often  attempted 
under  very  adverse  conditions.  Conditions  are 
adverse  when  the  little  ^Is  of  preparatory 
schools  and  schools  of  music  are  mmgled  with 
collc»;e  students,  and  allowed  to  have  the  same 
freedom.  This  is  wrong,  whatever  the  kind  of 
discipline  offered,  lax  or  strict;  the  two  classes 
need  a  different  sort  of  treatment. 

Another  condition  very  common  and  very  un- 
desirable is  that  in  which  young  women  live  at 
home  and  traverse  a  city  twice  each 
Ammenta  *^*^  *"*  railway-  or  street-cars  to  meet 

^f^i^t  their  recitations  in  some  college.  The 
greatest  instrument  of  culture  in  a 
college  is  the  college  atmosphere, 
the  personal  influence  exerted  by  its  professors 
and  students.  This  atmosphere  develops  feebly 
in  the  rush  of  a  great  city.  The  spur-stutUnien, 
or  railway  students,  as  the  Germans  call  them — 
the  students  who  live  far  from  the  university 
— get  very  little  of  it. 

In  the  English  universities  the  question  of 
where  the  student  should  live  has  been  made  all- 
important,  almost  excluding  consideration  of 
methods  of  study,  or  even  of  the  relative  value  or 
significance  of  the  subject-matter  of  education. 
In  America  we  have  too  much  neglected  this. 
We  have  housed  our  students  in  barracks,  or, 
even  worse,  not  housed  them  at  all.  We  have 
exposed  them,  men  and  women  alike,  to  the  vul- 
garity of  the  small  village  or  the  wear  and  tear  of 
a  ^at  city. 

We  cannot  deny  that  there  has  aristo  in  the 
last  few  years  a  reaction  against  coeducation  in 
our  colleges.  In  so  far  as  this  is  honest,  it  is  a 
reaction  not  against  coeducation,  but  against  the 
lack  of  provision  for  wholesome  living.  It  is  a 
protest  against  turning  girls  loose  unaided  and 
unguarded  in  coUe^  towns,  in  which  adequate 
safeguards  exist  neither  for  them  nor  for  young 
men. 

There  are  about  three  classes  of  college  boys 
who  seem  to  object  to  the  presence  of  coUeee 
women,  and  these  may  be  classed  as  the  boorish, 
the  dilettante,  and  the  dissolute.  If  these  are  to 
remain  such,  the  sooner  they  are  out  pf  college 
the  better  for  others,  and  often  the  better  for 
themselves. 

I  have  rarely  found  opposition  to  coeducation 
on  the  part  of  really  serious  students. 

Sometimes,  too,  the  college  athlete  objects  to 
the  presence  of  women  in  college.  In  athletic 
matters  the  young  women  give  very  little  assist- 
ance. They  cannot  play  on  the  teams,  they  can- 
not yell,  and  they  are  rarely  generous  with  their 
money  in  helping  those  who  can. 

Of  like  grade  is  the  feeling  that  men  count  for 
more  than  women,  because  they  are  more  likely 
to  be  heard  from  in  after  life.  Therefore  their 
education  is  of  more  importance,  and  the  presence 
of  women  impedes  it. 

A  certain  adverse  influence  comes  fnwn  the  fact 
that  the  oldest  and  wealthiest  of  our  institutions 
are  for  men  or  for  women  alone.  These  send  out  a 
body  of  alumni  who  know  nothing  of  coeducation, 
and  who  judge  it  with  the  positiveness  of  igno- 
rance. Most  men  filled  with  the  time-honored 
traditions  of  Harvard  and  Yale,  of  which  the  most 
permeating  is  that  of  Harvard's  or  Yale's  infalli- 
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bility,  are  against  coeducation  on  general  princi- 
ples. Similar  influences  in  favor  of  the  separate 
education  of  women  go  out  from  the  sister  insti- 
tutions of  the  East. 

The  only  serious  new  argument  against  coedu- 
cation is  that  derived  from  the  fear  of  the  adop- 
tion by  universities  of  woman's  standards  of  art 
and  science  rather  than  those  of  man,  the  fear 
that  amateurism  would  take  the  place  of  speciali- 
zation in  our  higher  education.  Women  take 
up  higher  education  because  they  en jo^  it;  men 
because  their  careers  depend  upon  it.  _  Only 
men,  broadly  speaking,  are  capable  of  objective 
studies. 

It  is  quite  true,  as  President  Hall  has  lately 
shown,  that  the  work  of  the  woman  student  in 
college,  in  almost  all  fields  except  the  creative,  is 
better  than  that  of  men  of  the  same  age.  Girls 
are  more  docile  than  boys ;  they  take  better  care  of 
their  time ;  they  see  from  a  nearer  view- point ;  the^ 
are  cleaner,  not  only  in  their  work,  but  in  their 
acts;  they  write  better  examination  papers;  they 
are  saved  from  vice  not  alone  by  environment, 
but  by  instinct.  In  general,  they  excel  in  the 
conventional  courses,  especially  in  those  against 
which  the  average  healthy  boy  has  for  genera- 
tions rebelled. 

Thev  excel  in  others,  as  President  Hall  indi- 
cates, because  these  courses  appeal  to  their  tastes. 
The  girls  compete  for  outworn  prizes,  and  will 
complete  a  useless  piece  of  work  with  a  care  and 
patience  which  a  boy  will  rarely  show  on  better 
material. 

It  has  been  feared  that  the  admission  of  women 
to  tfie  university  would  vitiate  the  masculinity  of 
its  standards,  that  neatness  of  technique  would 
impair  boldness  of  conception,  and  delicacy  of 
taste  replace  soundness  oi  results.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  preponderance  of  high-school  educated 
women  in  ordinary  society  is  showing  some  such' 
effects  in  matters  of  current  opinion.  For  ex- 
ample, it  is  claimed  that  the  university  extension 
course  is  no  longer  of  tmiversity  nature.  There 
is  nothing  ruggedly  true,  nothing  masculine  left 
in  it. 

Current  literature  and  history  are  affected  by 
the  same  influences.  Women  pay  clever  actors  to 
teEtch  them,  not  Shakespeare  or  Goethe,  but  how 
one  ought  to  feel  on  reading  "King  Lear"  or 
"Faust."  Such  studies  may  be  good  for  the 
feelings  or  even  for  the  moral  nature,  but  they 
have  no  elements  of  that  "fanaticism  for  veracity 
which  is  the  highest  attribute  of  the  educated 
man. 

Current  literature  reflects  the  taste  of  the  lei- 
sure class .  The  women  with  leisure  who  read  and 
discuss  vapid  books  are  not  representative  of 
woman's  higher  education.  Most  of  them  have 
never  been  educated  at  all. 

In  any  event,  this  gives  no  argument  against  co- 
education. It  is  thorough  traming,  not  separate 
training,  which  is  indicated  as  the  need  of  the 
times.  Where  this  training  is  taken  is  a  second- 
ary matter,  tho  I  believe  with  the  fulness  of  cer- 
tamty  that  better  results,  mental,  moral,  and 
physical,  can  be  obtained  in  coeducation  than  in 
any  monastic  form  of  instruction. 

Finally,  does  not  coeducation  lead  to  marriage? 

We  need  not  worry  over  this,  because  it  is  in 
fact  not  true,  and  because  if  it  were,  its  effects 
would  be  of  little  consequence  in  the  development 
of  the  race.-  Love  and  marriage  and  parenthood 
will  go  on  normally  whatever  our  scheme  of  edu- 
cation. 


No  doubt  university  training  of  women,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  college  training,  postpones  mar- 
riage, and  probably  the  majority  ofthe  women  tak- 
ing advanced  training  have  in  some  degree  placed 
some  other  ideal,  at  least  as  a  present  aim,  before 
that  of  matrimony.  Some  of  these  women  are 
perhaps  "agamic'  or  "agenesic"  by  nature:  and, 
if  so,  doubtless  they  ought  not  to  marry  under 
any  circumstances.  But  there  is  not  the  sUghtest 
evidence  that  highly  educated  women  are  neces- 
sarily rendered  stenle  or  celibate  by  their  educa- 
tion. "The  best  wives  in  the  world  belong  to  this 
class. 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  cultivated  women  are 
more  exacting  than  other  women.  They  are  less 
likely  to  marry  for  convenience,  and  they  expect 
more  from  their  husbands.  For  these  same  rea- 
sons, their  marriages  are  less  likely  to  prove  un- 
happy. 

The  woman  who  finishes  credibly  the  tmder- 
graduate  course  in  a  well-regulated  American 
college,  coeducational  or  otherwise,  has  accom- 
plished no  tour  de  force,  and  has  performed  no 
dangerous  feat  of  mental  gymnastics.  She  has 
lived  for  four  years  an  essentially  normal  life 
under  wholesome  and  uplifting  conditions. 

Nor  is  the  future  of  our  race  dependent  on 
having  every  woman  bear  the  largest  possible 
number  of  children.  In  so  far  as  education  is 
genuine,  it  helps  a  woman  to  rear  an  increasing 
proportion  of  tne  number  she  bears. 

"The  mental  activity  necessary  to  a  successful 
college  course  is  not  mtense  enough  to  interfere 
with  fecundity.  If  it  were  so  in  individual  cases, 
there  is  not  a  ghost  of  a  reason  for  believing  that 
such  a  condition  is  hereditary.  We  need  not  fear 
that  college  education  on  a  large  scale  means 
progressive  race  steriUty. 

David  Starr  Jordan. 

RsrBRBMCBs:  Articles,  Rnim  cf  Rnitws,  Jan.,  1904;  Out- 
lo^.  Dec.,  190a:  hdueation,  Uarch.  1903;  Itidtp*mUnt. 
March,  1903;  A/a<ioi>,  April,  1903;  Harptrs  Bator  (W.  R. 
Harper),  Jan.  and  March,  1903;  Mtmay's  (against,  G. 
Stanley  Hall),  Feb.,  1906;  Ed^icatunial  Rmm,  Feb..  1907. 

C(£UR  D'ALENB,  STRIEBS  AT:  Some  of 
the  most  violent  industrial  disturbances  in  the 
United  States  have  taken  place  at  the  Coeur  d* 
Alene  mines  in  Idaho,  especially  in  the  years  1 899 
and  1903.  In  i8pg  mining  industrial  troubles 
developed  widely  m  Idaho.  At  Wardner  a  mill 
of  the  Bunker  Hill  mine  was  blown  up.  It  was 
never  proved  by  whom,  but  the  striking  miners 
were  accused.  The  mine-owners  telegraphed  to 
Washington  for  federal  troops.  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Merriam  was  dispatched  with  troops,  some  of 
them  colored.  He  at  once  declared  martial  law 
in  Shoshone  County.  He  reported  that  there 
were  no  signs  of  resistance,  but  made  a  thousand 
or  more  arrests.  The  prosecuting  attorney  pro 
tem.  for  the  county,  who  was  also  an  attorney  for 
the  Bunker  Hill  &  Sullivan  Mining  Company,  had 
the  courts  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Hundreds  of  the  arrested  men  were  cast  into  a 
discarded  bull  or  cattle  pen,  with  straw  in  the 
stables  to  sleep  on.  The  food  was  bitterly  com- 
plained of  and  served,  some  said,  in  large  pans 
from  which  the  prisoners  had  to  dip  with  their 
fingers.  They  were  certainly  treated  inhu- 
manly, and  the  evUs  and  injustices  of  the  "bull 
Ein"  have  rankled  in  the  minds  of  organized 
bor  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  claimed,  however,  by  the 
capitalists  that  the  declaration  of  martial  law  was 
a  necessity  and  that  the  arrested  men  who  were 
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innocent  were  not  detained  long,  being  released 
as  soon  as  their  innocence  was  established. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  charged  against  the 
union  miners  that  in  the  strike  of  190  a  they 
marched  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  mines,  shot  fleeing 
non-union  miners,  so  that  nearly  fifty  were  shot 
or  drowned,  took  possession  01  the  town,  and 
committed  other  lawless  acts.  See  Western 
Federation  of  Miners. 

COFFEE-HOUSES:  Coffee-houses  as  rivals  of 
liquor  taverns  have  been  favored  almost  from 
the  beginning  of  the  active  temperance  agitation. 
As  early  as  1830  and  1831  there  was  a  coffee- 
house movement  in  Scotland,  under  the  auspices 
of  temperance  societies,  resulting  in  the  success- 
ftil  operation  of  such  establishments  in  nearly  all 
the  principal  towns  and  cities,  but  many  of  them 
at  tnat  time  sold  the  lighter  alcohoUc  beverages 
aswdlastea  and  coffee.  It  was  in  protest  against 
this  practise  that  the  Dunfermline  Society,  Sept. 
31,  1830,  formed  itself  into  the  "Dunfennlme 
Association  for  the  promotion  of  temperance  by 
the  relinquishment  of  all  intoxicating  liquors,  ' 
and  passed  a  resolution  agreeing  "to  give  no 
encouragement  or  support  to  any  coffee-house  es- 
tablished or  receiving  countenance  from  any  tem- 
perance society,  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  li- 
quors "(Dawson  Bums's  'ITemperance  History," 
vol.  i.,  p.  48).  In  1844  {ib.,  p.  348)  "the  coffee- 
houses of  Glasgow,  conducted  on  strict  temper- 
ance principles,  and  provided  with  news  rooms, 
etc.,  were  in  fome  respects  much  superior  to  the 
coffee  taverns  and  palaces  of  the  present  day." 

But  it  is  more  recently,  and  in  England  es- 
pecially, that  the  coffee-house  has  become  a 
prominent  feature  of  the  temperance  movement. 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Bradford,  and  other 
large  cities  in  England  are  plentifully  supplied 
with  tiiese  places,  while  in  London, 
where  the  development  has  been 
slower,  a  large  number  of  establish- 
ments have  t»en  opened  by  the  Lock- 
hart  Coffee-House  Company,  with  the  prospect 
of  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number.  Two  weekly 
newspapers  in  London,  the  Temperance  Caterer 
and  the  Refreshment  News  (the  latter  the  organ 
of  the  Coffee-Tavern  Protection  Society),  are 
especially  devoted  to  the  coffee-house  movement 
and  its  interests.  In  1873  Rev.  Charles  Garrett 
conceived  the  idea  of  a  coffee  saloon  in  Liverpool, 
which  shotild  combine  every  attraction  ot  the 
liquor  saloon  except  the  bar.  A  company  was 
formed,  and  such  a  place,  with  reading-room 
attached,  was  opened  near  the  docks.  Refresh- 
ments were  served  at  the  cheapest  rates.  The 
enterprise  was  so  successful  that  there  are  at 
present  in  Liverpool  more  than  sixty  of  these 
cocoa  rooms,  as  they  are  called,  while  the  British 
Workman's  Cocoa-House  Company,  of  Liverpool, 
which  has  them  in  charge,  has  m  no  year  paid  less 
than  10  per  cent  dividends.  Coffee-houses  were 
established  in  Bradford  after  their  success  had 
been  manifested  in  Liverpool,  and  the  Bradford 
Coffee-House  Company  has  opened  twenty  places 
in  that  city  and  its  subtirbs.  Birmingham  also 
is  plentifmly  stipplied  with  coffee-houses,  or 
coffee-house  hotels,  and  they  are  successful  from 
a  business  point  of  view,  as  well  as  influential 
in  molding  temperance  sentiment.  The  coffee- 
house movement  has  extended  into  Canada  and 
Australia,  but  has  made  little  progress  in  the 
United  States.  Probably  the  nearest  approaches 
to  the  English  coffee-hotise  to  be  found  in  this 
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country  are  the  temperance  restaurants  estab- 
lished m  various  cities  by  enterprising  or  philan- 
thropic persons,  those  opened  and  very  suc- 
cessnilly  managed  by  Joshua  L.  Bailey,  in 
Philadelphia,  being  especially  worthy  of  mention. 

Another  form  of  the  coffee-house  work  is  fotmd 
in  the  rooms  opened  in  Boston  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Department  of  the  Church  Temperance 
Society.  The  emphasis  is  placed  in  these  rooms 
upon  the  social  aspect,  very  little  attention  being 
paid  to  the  sale  of  food  and  drink. 
Tht  Bostsa  ^*'*''  tables  and  other  games  are  pro- 
Qag^l^^t  vided,  smoking  is  allowed,  and  the 
aim  has  been  to  afford  all  the  freedom 
of  the  barroom  without  the  slavery, 
which  is  the  penalty  that  has  to  be  paid  in  places 
where  social  freedom  means  social  arinking.  In 
each  of  these  rooms  a  program  of  entertainment 
and  instruction  is  provided  once  a  week ;  and  the 
great  success  of  this  kind  of  work  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  cultivated  men  and 
women  come  to  talk  about  anything  which  in- 
terests themselves,  and  in  the  ever-increasing  at- 
tention and  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  yoimg 
men  who  frequent  the  rooms.  Mow  and  then  the 
talk  will  be  a  religious  one,  but,  as  a  rule,  these 
are  not  preaching  places. 

There  is  always  plenty  of  water,  for  those  who 
visit  these  rooms  are  thirsty  people.  As  a  rule 
they  prefer  water  to  coffee.  The  rooms  are 
smoky;  tobacco  is  not  sold,  but  there  is  no  re- 
striction upon  smoking. 

General  good  order  prevails;  when  parties  get 
turbulent  beyond  control  the  doors  are  labeled 
"closed  for  a  week  on  account  of  disorder,"  and 
in  every  instance  the  disturbers,  missing  their 
privileges,  have  returned  and  apologized. 

The  general  idea  is,  of  course,  to  make  the 
rooms  as  nearly  like  a  liquor  saloon  as  possible, 
without  the  liquor.  But  good  reading  matter 
(illustrated  papers,  etc.)  is  provided  in  abundance. 

The  mere  fact  that,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  the 
attendance  in  the  Boston  coffee-rooms  has  aver- 
aged during  some  seasons  over  300  young  men 
each  night,  is  a  sufficient  argument  for  going  on 
with  the  work;  for  this  average  of  300  a  night 
means  an  attendance  during  one  month  of  7,800; 
during  six  months,  of  46,800;  during  four  years, 
of  187,000. 

After  twenty  years  of  this  kind  of  activity,  the 
workers  in  it  feel  every  year  a  stronger  conviction 
that  it  is  a  good  work,  and  right  in  line  with 
the  sanest  temperance  sentiment  of  the  day. 
Tho  the  Boston  coffee-house  is  not  supported  by 
any  endowment,  there  is  a  constantly  mcreasing 
sympathy  with  the  work  on  the  part  of  an  always 
lengthening  list  of  subscribers.  A  monthly  pro- 
gram of  the  lectures  and  entertainments  is  sent 
to  something  over  600  people.  In  case  of  special 
need  of  financial  help  a  simple  statement  is  made 
of  the  facts,  and  the  responses  are  always  speedy 
and  g^erous. 

S.    H.    HlLLIARD. 

COGHLAIT.  TIMOTHY  AUGUSTHfE:  Acting 
agent-general  for  New  South  Wales  in  London 
since  Feb.,  1905;  bom  at  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  1855; 
educated  in  the  grammar-schools  of  that  city. 
He  was  appointed  to  Public  Works  Department 
in  1873;  Dccame  assistant  engrineer  01  harbors 
and  nvers  in  1884;  and  officiated  as  government 
statistician  1886-1905 ;  and  as  registrar  of  friendly 
societies  1893-1905.  From  1896  to  1900  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Public  Service  Board;  and  he 
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served  on  three  royal  commissions:  (i)  to  in- 
quire  into  the  Marine  Board,  1896;  (3)  to  inquire 
into  the  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  birth-rate, 
IQ03 ;  and  (3)  to  subdivide  the  State  of  New  South 
Wales  into  electorates,  1904.  He  was  president 
of  the  Conference  of  Austin,  and  is  president  of 
the  Austrtdasian  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  Among  his  works  may  be 
mentioned:  "  Wealth  and  Progress  of  New  South 
Wales";  "The  Seven  Colonies  of  Australasia"; 
"Childbirth";  "Notes  on  the  Financial  Aspect  of 
the  Australian  Federation";  and,  jointly  with 
T.  T.  Ewing,  MP.,  "Progress  of  Australia  during 
the  Nineteenth  Century.  Address:  Office  of  the 
Agent-General,  London,  England. 

COGNETTI  DE  MARTHS,  SALVATORE:  Ital- 
ian sociologist  and  economist;  bom  at  Bari,  Italy, 
1844.  In  1868  he  became  professor  in  the  In- 
stitute of  Technology  of  that  place;  the  next  year 
he  accepted  a  similar  position  in  Mantua,  and  in 
1876  he  was  called  to  take  the  chair  of  political 
economy  in  the  University  of  Turin.  Professor 
Cognetti,  according  to  Cossa,  may  be  classed  with 
the  Italian  sociological  school.  He  has  especially 
studied  the  economic  functions  of  animal  and 
savaee  life,  and  by  investigations  in  philology, 
etc.,  has  thrown  much  light  on  the  origms  of  so- 
cialism in  antiquity.  He  has,  however,  studied 
modem  economic  conditions,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  United  States.  He  is  the  author  of: 
"Delle  Attinenze  tra  I'Economia  Sociale  e  la 
Storia"  (Florence,  1866);  "Le  Forme  primitive 
nell'  Evoluzione  Economica"  (Turin,  1881);  "II 
Socialismo  negli  State  Uniti  d' America"  (Turin, 
1887);  and  "Socialismo  Antico"  (1889). 

COHN,  6USTAV:  German  economist;  bom  at 
Marienwcrder,  West  Prussia,  1840;  studied  in 
Berlin  and  Tena;  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Statistical 
Seminary  of  Berlin,  1867-68,  afterward  at  Heidcl- 
bei]g  and  the  Polytechnic  at  Riga.  In  1873  he 
visited  England,  and  as  a  result  of  his  studies 

gtblished  ms  "  Untersuchtmgen  uber  die  englische 
isenbahnpolitik."  In  1875  he  was  called  to  the 
Polytechnic  at  Zurich,  and  in  1884  as  regular  pro- 
fessor to  the  University  of  Gdttingen.  One  of  the 
foremost  economists  in  Germany ,  his  writings  have 
been  numerous.  Perhaps  his  best-known  works 
are  his  "System  der  National6konomie "  (1886), 
in  which  his  chapters  on  cooperation,  the  normal 
labor  day,  and  freedom  of  industiy  are  of  special 
value;  and  his  " Finanzwissenschaf t "  (1880).  He 
has  written  on  the  woman  question  ( 1 897) ,  besides 
various  historical  studies.  Address:  Gdttingen, 
Germany. 

COrr,  STAHTOH:  American  ethical  lecturer; 
bom  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  1857;  was  graduated  at 
Amherst,  1879,  and  took  the  degfree  of  Ph.D.  at 
BerUn,  1885.  Studying  social  conditions,  and 
living  himself  in  a  tenement  among  the  poor,  he 
founded  the  Neighborhood  Guild  in  the  tenth  ward 
in  New  York  City  in  1887,  and  became  one  of  the 
founders,  and  for  two  years  head  worker  of  the 
University  Settlement  m  that  city.  He  was  for 
several  years  lecturer  with  Professor  Adler  of 
the  New  York  Society  for  Ethical  Culture.  In 
1888  he  succeeded  Mr.  MonciuB  D.  Conway,  in 
London,  as  lecturer  of  the  South  Place  Ethical 
Society,  and  instituted  a  Neighborhood  Guild  in 
London,  and  later  founded  and  became  head  of 
the  West  London  Ethical  Society.  He  was  one  of 
the  fotmders  of  the  I nlemaiionai  Journal  of  Ethics. 


His  main  works  are  "  Neighborhood  Guilds  ";"  The 
Ethical  Movement  in  Religion."  issued  in  Ger- 
many, and  several  lectures  m  one  volume,  trans- 
lated into  French  and  published  as  "La  Religion 
bas^  sur  la  Morale."  Address:  30  Hyde  Park 
Gate,  S.W.,  London,  England. 

COLBERT,  JEAir  BAPTISTE:  French  states- 
man; bom  at  Rheims,  1619.  He  rose  from  office 
to  office,  till  he  became  one  of  the  greatest  minis- 
ters France  has  ever  had.  In  1661  he  became 
controller-general.  His  first  reform  was  to  re- 
duce the  taiUe — a  direct  property  tax — and  to 
establish  a  departmental  office.  He  was  espe- 
cially noted  for  his  love  of  system  and  regularity 
in  industry  and  commerce.  Frequently  his  regu- 
lations were  strict  even  to  severity.  His  economic 
method  was  to  organize  industry,  sustain  it  by 
custom-house  regulations  and  protection,  and  to 
create  model  manufactures  bv  grants  of  money  or 
privilege.  AU  financial  dishonesties  he  strove 
with  laudable  severity  to  check.  His  mind  was 
not  sufficiently  profound  to  establish  a  complete 
system;  he  dealt  with  immediate  difficulties,  and 
overcame  them  by  his  energy  and  g;ood  sense. 
He  interested  himself  in  the  shipping  trade  and 
in  the  arts  and  sciences,  encouraging  the  arts 
by  liberal  presents  and  pensions.  In  1663  he 
founded  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  and  in  1668  the  Academy  of  the  Sciences. 
He  died  in  Paris,  1683. 

COLOf S,  TEAR  6UILLAUUE  CESAR  ALEX- 
AHDRS  HIPPOLYTE,  BAROIf  DE:  French  sol- 
dier and  sociologist;  bom  at  Brussels,  1 783.  He 
entered  the  French  army  at  an  early  age,  and  won 
many  honors.  In  1 833  he  settled  down  to  a  quiet 
life,  and  pursued  at  Paris  his  scientific  and  social 
studies.  In  1835  ^^  issued  his  first  work,  en- 
titled "Le  Pact  Social."  In  it  he  advocated 
collectivism,  and  declared  that  "immovable 
property  belongs  to  all."  Numerous  other  works 
on  social  questions  followed,  and  he  continued  to 
write  until  his  death  in  1859. 

Colins  and  his  disciples  called  their  system 
Rational  Socialism.  They  believed  in  spiritual- 
ism and  atheism,  denyingthe  existence  of  a  God, 
while  at  the  same  time  affirming  the  immortality 
of  the  human  soul.  Morality,  they  say,  is  suffi- 
ciently based  upon  personal  immortality.  All 
men  are  equal,  free,  moral,  and  therefore  respon- 
sible beings.  M.  de  Laveleye,  in  his  "Socialism 
of  To-day,"  gives  the  following  concise  account  of 
their  economic  doctrines: 

OrigituUly  then  existed  only  man  and  the  earth  on  which 
he  lived;  on  the  one  hand,  labor;  and  on  the  otbeTj  the  8<^  or 
raw  material,  without  which  all  labor  would  be  impossible. 
But  from  the  joint  action  of  these  two  elements  of  produc- 
tion there  soon  came  into  being  wealth  of  a  peculiar  kind,  in 
which  labor  was,  as  it  were,  accumulated,  which  was  movable 
and  separate  from  the  soil.  This  was  capital.  Labor  is  free 
when  the  raw  material,  the  soil,  belongs  to  it;  otherwise  it  is 
enslaved.  Man  therefore  can,  in  fact,  only  exercise  his  energy 
with  the  permission  of  the  owners  of  the  raw  material;  and  he 
who  requires  the  authority  of  another  before  he  can  act  is 
clearly  not  free.  In  order,  then,  that  alt  the  members  of  the 
community  should  became  permanent  proprieton  of  the 
national  soil,  the  soil  must  be  collectively  appropriated. 

The  collective  appropriation  of  the  soil  implies,  in  the  first 
place,  that  it  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  all  who  wish  to  utilise 
it;  and  secondly,  that  the  rent,  paid  by  the  tenants  to  the 
community,  should  be  expended  for  the  common  benefit  of  all. 

The  above  relates  to  the  production  of  wealth.  Let  us  now 
consider  the  way  in  which  rational  socialism  regulates  its  dis- 
tribution. 

When  labor  is  free— as  is  necessarily  the  case  when  the  land 
is  accessible  to  all — every  one  can  live  without  being  obliged 
to  accept  wages  from  anybody.  In  that  case,  a  man  would 
work  for  others  only  if  they  offered  bim,  as  wages,  man  tbw 
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be  could  s>>s  bjr  worldna  for  hinudf.  Thii  citnation  is 
ex|>tMt  in  economic  tenns  by  Mkying  that  then  wues  would 
tend  to  a  nnnimnm.  and  when  it  exists,  the  distnbution  of 
wealth  is  so  affected  tlkt  the  laiyer  share  of  the  product  goes 
to  labor  and  the  smaller  to  capital.  But  when  labor  is  en- 
slaved, the  laborers  are  forced,  under  pain  of  starvation,  to 
compete  with  one  another  in  ofterins  their  labor  to  those  who 
possess  land  and  capital;  and  then  their  wages  fall  to  what  is 
strictly  necessary  for  existence  and  reproduction;  while  if  the 
holders  of  wealth  do  not  need  labor,  the  unemployed  laborers 
must  disappear.  Wages,  then,  tend  to  a  minimum,  and  the 
distribution  of  wealth  takes  place  in  such  a  way  that  the 
greater  part  goes  to  the  landowners  and  capitalists,  and 
the  smaller  to  the  laborers.  When  labor  is  free,  every  man's 
wealth  increases  in  proportion  to  the  toil  he  has  expended; 
but  when  labor  is  enslaved,  his  wealth  grows  in  proportion 
to  the  capital  he  has  accumulated. 

Prom  these  two  opposite  modes  o(  distribution  flow,  ac- 
cording to  Colins.  the  two  following  consequences,  each  of 
which  nas  reference  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  systems  of 
holding  land  above  described;  When  land  is  owned  by  indi- 
viduals, the  wealth  of  one  class  of  the  community  and  the 
{wverty  of  the  other  increase  in  pazallel  lines,  and  m  propor- 
tion to  the  growth  of  intellectual  power;  but  when  land  is 
collectively  appropriated,  the  wealth  of  all  increases  in  im>- 
portion  to  the  activity  of  each,  and  to  the  advance  of  civili- 
satioo. 

Colins  has  developed  also  some  original  views 
on  the  history  of  communities,  which  have  been 
reproduced  by  M.  L.  de  Pottre  in  his  "Diction- 
naire  Rationnel." 

COLLECTIVISM:  A  term  sometimes  used  in 
the  United  States  and  in  Great  Britain,  but  fre- 
quently in  France,  to  denote  socialism  as  distin- 
guished from  anarchism  or  communism,  both  of 
which  are  sometimes,  tho  wrongfully,  included 
under  socialism.  Collectivism  is  also  itsed  some- 
times to  indicate  the  general  sociological  scheme 
of  socialism,  as  distinct  from  any  particular  form 
of  or  plan  for  carrying  out  its  ideas. 

COLLECnVIST  SOCIETY:  Organized  in  New 
York  City,  190 a.  Its  principles  are  set  forth  as 
follows: 

We  bdieve  that  the  true  piindnle  of  production  and  distri- 
bution is  expreet  in  the  dictum:  '  Prom  each  according  to  his 
ability;  to  each  according  to  his  needs."  This  principle  re- 
quires that  aO  should  havethe  opportunity  of  useful  work, 
and  that  aU  should  engage  in  useful  work  under  the  penalty 
at  public  disgrace;  that  all  should  receive  comfortable  in- 
comes except  those  who  will  not  work,  and  that  none  should 
receive  excessively  high  incomes,  as  the  latter  are  morally 
injurious  both  to  the  recipient  and  to  the  community.  The 
ultimate  operation  of  this  principle  will  be  toward  the  ideal 
of  practical  equality  of  incomes. 

We  believe  that  this  principle  can  be  made  effective  only  by 
the  people  acting  as  a  whole  through  governments  buly 
democratic. 

We  believe  that  this  is  no  far-off  ideal,  but  is  in  all  civilised 
countries  an  attainable  rule  to  be  embodied,  step  by  step,  into 
law,  cttstooa,  and  habit. 

We  believe  that  the  establishment  of  this  principle  will  re- 
quire the  transfer  of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution 
into  the  hands  of  the  community;  and  that  every  transfer  of 
this  nature  should  be  accompanied  by  full  provision  for  those 
cxnropfiated  on  the  basis  of  tbeir  needs. 

We  believe  that  our  governments,  national,  state,  and  local, 
are  worthy  of  hearty  allegiance,  as  in  the  main  good  institu- 
tions, far  more  free  and  beneficent  than  governments  in  past 
times.  We  believe,  however,  that  they  can  be  made  vastly 
mon  beneficent  through  changes  for  which  the  present  time 
is  ripe. 

We  believe  that  in  those  cases  where  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment are  now  used  for  private  gain  to  the  detriment  of  the 
people  at  large,  it  is  because  the  energetic  demands  of  private 
interests  are  not  met  by  an  enlightened  and  united  opposition. 

We  believe  that  this  evil — ^the  exploitation  of  the  txjwers  of 
govemment  for  private  gain — sboiild  be  abolished  and  our 
government  made  fully  responsive  to  the  people's  will, 
through  the  establishment  of  direct  legislation,  proportional 
teprcsentatiOD,  and  the  power  of  recall. 

We  believe  that  the  measures,  other  than  the  last  named, 
which  at  present  promise  best  results  are: 

Legislation  to  secure  work  to  the  unemployed;  to  establish 
a  maSimttn  day  and  a  minimum  wage  for  all  workers;  and  to 
imnide  pensions  for  the  aged. 

The  taxation  of  franchises  at  tbeir  full  value,  and  the  gradu- 
ated taxation  of  land  values,  incomes,  and  inheritances. 

The  assumption  by  dty  and  state  governments  of  enlarged 


and  new  activities  for  the  common  benefit,  including  the 
ownership  of  fiublic  utilities. 

The  assumption  by  the  national  Government  of  the  tele- 
graphs, railroads,  and  mines. 

The  organization  works  mainly  by  publishing 
and  circulating  tracts  carefully  prepared  on 
evolutionary,  scientific,  and  Christian  socialism, 
and  by  holding  meetings  and  conferences  in  New 
York.  Secretary,  Miss  M.  R.  Holbrook,  P.  O. 
Box  1663,  New  York  City. 

COLORADO  COOPERATIVE  COMPANY,  THE : 

Organized  and  incorporated  in  Colorado  in  1904, 
to  reclaim  by  irrigation  desert  land  on  Tabe- 
guache  Park,  whereon  to  found  independent 
homes  for  its  stockholders.  This  tract  of  land  in 
Montrose  County,  southwestern  Colorado,  consists 
of  30,000  acres,  two  thirds  of  which  is  arable  and 
fertile.  It  is  specially  adapted  to  fruit  growing 
and  general  farming.  Timber,  coal,  and  building 
stone  are  in  close  proximity,  as  well  as  lai]ge 
deposits  of  the  more  preciotis  metals.  To  reclaim 
the  land  an  irrigation  canal,  more  than  twenty 
miles  in  length  had  to  be  built,  costing  at  least 
$300,000.  To  accomplish  this  work,  stock  sub- 
scriptions were  taken  m  shares  of  $100  each,  pay- 
able in  cash,  labor,  or  products  of  practical  use  to 
the  comT»ny.  The  source  of  supply  is  the  San 
Miguel  River,  a  never-failing  stream. 

None  but  stockholders  are  employed,  each  of 
whom  receives  thirty  cents  per  hour,  payable  in 
stock  and  food  supphes  from  the  company's  store. 
There  are  about  400  stockholders,  holding  vary- 
ing ntimbers  of  shares.  The  land  holdings  range 
from  a  town  lot  to  a  quarter  section,  tho  a  forty- 
acre  tract  is  the  ustial  claim  of  each  stockholder. 
Each  share  of  stock  entitles  its  owner  to  d  raw  a  pro- 
rata share  of  water  flowing  in  the  canal,  ana  on 
full  completion  it  is  estimated  that  a  share  will 
properly  irrigate  four  acres.  The  unclaimed  land 
may  be  still  homesteaded  or  otherwise  entered  at 
$1.25  per  acre.  There  is  as  yet  no  railroad,  but 
surveys  are  being  made,  and  the  prospects  for 
one  are  fair. 

Under  the  title  of  The  Nucia  Town  Improve- 
ment Company  the  colonists  have  incorporated 
a  town  company.  The  stock  is  divided  into 
shares  of  Sio  each,  and  each  share  entitles  the 
holder  to  a  lease  of  one  btisiness  lot,  or  two 
residence  lots,  for  ninety-nine  years,  with  privi- 
lege of  renewal.  A  block  of  four  acres  is  the 
maximtun  holding  of  any  shareholder.  The  or- 
ganization is  based  on  the  Henry  George  single 
tax  idea.  (See  Fairhope.)  Nucla  town  site 
ah'eady  embraces  400  acres,  nearly  all  of  which  is 
under  lease,  and  more  land  is  expected  to  be  soon 
ready  for  platting  into  lots  and  blocks.  Those 
appreciative  of  magnificent  scenery,  a  mild  and 
healthful  climate,  and  an  intelligent  and  progress- 
ive commvmity,  will  find  it  at  Nucla. 

F.  B.  Logan. 

COLWELL,  STEPHEN:  American  merchant 
and  economist:  bom  in  Virginia,  1800;  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  his  native  state,  but  gave  up  the 
profession  of  law  to  become  an  iron  merchant  in 
Philadelphia.  He  studied  and  wrote  much  on 
political  economy,  being  a  protectionist;  and  he 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodicals  of 
his  time.  His  best-known  work  is  "The  Ways 
and  Means  of  Commercial  Payment"  (1858},  in 
which  he  attempts  to  give  a  full  analysis  01  the 
credit  system,  and  contends  that  error  has  al- 
ways been  made  in  not  distinguishing  between 
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money  of  gold  and  silver,  and  forms  of  credit. 
His  work  is  valuable  also  because  of  its  historical 
inquiry  into  the  growth  of  the  credit  system; 
and  tbroughout  it  reveals  independence  of  thought 
and  resesarch.  He  refused  to  accept  the  view 
that  the  quantity  of  money  is  the  controlling 
factor  in  determming  prices.  In  1865  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  revenue  commission, 
and  in  the  year  following  made  a  valuable  report 
on  taxation.  He  died  in  Philadelphia,  1872. 
Among  his  more  extended  writings  may  be  men- 
tioned: "The  Relative  Position  m  our  Industry 
of  Foreign  Commerce,  Domestic  Production,  and 
Internal  Trade";  and  an  American  edition  of 
Frederick  List's  "National  System  of  Political 
Economy,"  for  which  he  wrote  a  preliminary 
essay.  His  other  writings  of  economic  interest 
are:  "The  Claims  of  Labor,  and  their  Precedence 
to  the  Claims  of  Free  Trade  " ;  "  Gold,  Banks,  and 
Taxation  and  State  and  National  Systems  of 
Banks,"  "Expansion  of  the  Currency,  the  Ad- 
vance of  Gold,  and  the  Defects  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bill  of  June,  1864." 

COMMERCE-  (from  Latin  com,  together,  and 
mercari,  to  trade)  is  sometimes  used  for  the  in- 
terchange of  any  goods  or  propertv,  but  more 
correctly  for  the  interchange  of  goods  on  a  large 
scale  and  between  different  countries  or  different 
portions  of  one  coimtry. 

The  fint  nee  to  mry  on  commerce  on  >  large  wale  wai  the 
Phocnidana,  fint  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  then  in  the  Phani- 
cian  colony  of  Carthage.  Much  of  the  commerce  at  Rome 
wai  tribute  rather  than  trade.  With  the  breakins  up  of  the 
Roman  Empire  commerce  languished  till  the  rise  of  the  free 
dtiea  of  Italy,  Venice,  Florence,  and  Piia.  Commerce  wai 
also  much  quickened  by  the  crusades.  The  free  dties  al 
Germany  and  the  Nethmands,  which  foimed  the  Hanseatic 
I.eague,  created  a  still  greater  oommeroe.  The  introduction 
of  the  mariner's  compass  into  Europe  in  1301  and  the  dia- 
covery  of  the  New  World  and  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  vastly 
developed  commerce,  particulariy  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
BngUnd,  and  later  in  the  Nethenands.  By  the  seventeenth 
century  Spain  and  Portugal  had  lost  their  prssUge,  and  Eng- 
land had  become  the  great  commercial  nation  of  the  worid. 
In  medieval  times  commerce  was  greatly  rsstricted  by  dues, 
taxes,  and  laws.  After  the  discoverv  of  the  Kew  Worid,  gov- 
ernments tried  to  favor  commerce  oy  granting  monopwie*, 
trading  privileges,  etc.,  often  doing  more  harm  than  good. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  laissn  fain  has 
been  the  general  policy.     But  see  PaOTSCTioH. 

Enormous  strides  have  been  made  recently  in 
the  development  of  commerce.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  men  still  lived  to  a  large 
extent  in  isolated  communities.  Only  a  few  good 
roads  existed.  Even  in  England  nvers  rather 
than  roads  were  the  channels  of  commerce.  It 
took  many  days  to  go  from  Edinburgh  to  London 
in  the  speediest  way.  When  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo was  fot^ht  (1815)  it  took  three  days  for  the 
news  to  arrive  in  London.  Dr.  Atkinson  as  late 
as  1847  was  eight  months  in  going  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Oregon.  Foreign  commerce  was  largely 
limited  to  voyages  made  b^  ships  fitted  out  or 
chartered  for  the  special  trip,  and  often  a  com- 
mercial venture  01  the  captain  himself.  Each 
nation  and  each  section  of  the  nation  had  to  raise 
its  own  food.  Hence  the  failure  of  a  crop  in  one 
locality  meant  a  famine,  and  famines  were  numer- 
ous. To-day  the  world  has  become  a  single 
market.  The  use  of  steam  as  a  motor  power  on 
land  and  sea,  and  the  use  of  electricity  for  con- 
veying intelligence  has  revolutionized  commerce. 
Merchants  in  England  make  purchases  in  India 
the  same  day,  and  on  the  next  day  the  purchased 
goods  start  on  their  journey.  The  Suez  Canal 
has  reduced  the  voyage  between  London  and 


Calcutta  to  thirty  days  instead  of  aoo .  It  has  de- 
stroyed 3,000,000  of  tonnage  (see  Panama).  Fresh 
fruit,  raised  in  CaUfomia,  is*  sold  in  London. 
Fresh  meat  is  carried  from  New  York  to  Liver- 
pool for  one  cent  a  pound.  Boxed  meats  have 
been  carried  from  Chicago  to  London  at  one 
half  a  cent  a  pound.  The  productions  of  North 
America,  South  America,  Australia,  Russia,  and 
Egypt  battle  for  the  world's  markets.  It  has 
b^n  calculated  that  railways  have  added  to  the 
power  of  the  human  race  a  force  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  a  horse  working  twelve  days  for  every 
inhabitant  of  the  globe.  Statistics,  however,  best 
show  the  growth  of  commerce. 

PORBIOH  COUUBSCS  OF  PuNaPAL  COVNTUBl 

iComtttitd  from  U.  S.  Statistical  Abstract,  1906)  Slatiitics  for 
X905  €xc€pt  as  stat€d 

NOTB. — United  States  equivalents  of  the  following  mone* 
tary  units:  Argentina:  Paper  peso  (i9as)~*4S.S  cents.  Boli- 
via: Boliviano  (i90S)~44  cents:  (ipo6)  — 47.7  cents.     Brazil: 


Milrtis  (1905-6) -•  30.4  cents.  China:  H.  tael  (1905)  — 73.6 
cents.  C«ta  Rica:  Colon  (i90S-6)=-46.s  cents.  Greece: 
Paper  drachma   (1905-6)  — 15.7   cents.     Haiti:   Paper  peso 


(1905-6) —  IS  cents.  Honduras:  Silver  peso  (1904-5)- 43 
cents.  Nicaragua:  Peso  curr.  (1905)-  17  cents.  Paraguay: 
Paper  peso  (1906)  — 8  cents.  Portugal:  Milreis  curr.  (1905) 
—99.1  cents.  Salvador:  Peso  (1905)- 44.1  cents.  Siam: 
Hcail  (1905-6)— 30  cents.  Spain:  Peseta  curr.  (1906)  — 17.1 
cents.    Turkey:  £T— $4.40. 
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Argentina ' 

Australasia:  I 

Commonwealth    of 
Atistralia 

New  Zealand I 

Austria-Hungary ....  I 

Belgium ' 

Bolivia I 

BrazU 1 

Bulgaria 

Canada' 1 

CkMta  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua' 

Salvador 

Chile 

China 

Colombia' 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

France ' 

Colonies:  Africa 1 

"      Elsewhere... 
German  Empire I 

Ccdonies' I 

Greece' ' 

Haiti* I 

India,  British 

Italy' I 

Japan 1 

Formosa I 

Kongo  FreeSute...  .1 

Korea 

Mexico* I 

Netherlands I 

Dutch  East  Indies'  . . 

Norway 

Paraguay' 
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Peru' I 

Portugal' 

Rumania ' 

Russia' I 

Finland I 
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8.45 
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59.59 
SI. 65 

39.55 

73   70 
5a. 

31- 

9.9a 
16.68 
34.15 
45.34 
16.08 
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3.36 
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13-9' 
3.00 
I. II 

35-56 
1-47 
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ai.35 

4.71 

.16 
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.44 
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Thousands 
of  dollars 
311.544 

•376,617 

•76,190 

455.487 
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I3.034 
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8,338 
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8.84 

6.13 

It. 95 

S9-48 

14.17 


68.60 
4.0S 
8. as 
a. 34 


.15 

9-34 
1-94 
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Comiiiorce 


POKBIOM  COHHBKCB  Or  PRINCIPAL  COVNTRIBI — CotlttHtud 


CODMTBT 


Santo  Dominso.. . . 

Servia. 

Sam 

Spain' 

Sweden 

Switxerland 

Turkey* 

United  Kingdom. . . 
British  colonies  not 
elsewhere  specified* 


FORXIGM  COHMBRBB 


Imports 

o{ 
mercban- 


Per 
cent 
im- 
port* 
trom 
United 
State* 


Thotamtdt 

cfiMars 

3.737 

IO,73i 

17.404 

175.740 

366,31 
104.903 
'3.749.669 

'501.956 


71.6$ 

\.^ 

zi.ai 

7.aa 

4.13 

•  as 

30.45 

7Sa 


Export* 
merchan- 


Thousamb 

ofioOart 

6.881 

13.895 

a9.043 

171,963 

I30.0S7 

187.079 

6s.s8a 

i.6o$,oS3 

•440.693 


Per 
cent 
ex- 
port* 

to 
Unitwl 
State* 


65.16 


3.08 
a.ao 
la.go 
a.  76 
7.a$ 

8.33 


COUMTKT 


United  State*! 

Philippine  bland*'. 

Uruguay. 

Venetuela* 


Worid'*  commeice. 

Total.  exdudTe  of 
the  commerce  o( 
the  United  State* 


FORBIGN  COUMSRCS 


Imports 

of 
merchan- 
dise 


Thoutands 

of  dollars 

'i.3a6,sS4 

as,799 

a  1.938 

8.676 


13.739.697 


ia.Si3.>43 


Per 
cent 
im- 
port* 
from 
United 
State* 


16.80 

9.67 

30. aa 


Export* 

of 
merchan- 
dise 


Thoutamts 

ofdoOan 

1.717.953 

3».9*7 

39.793 

15,630 


13,496,419 


14.37    10,778,466 


Per 

cent 

ex- 
port* 

to 
United 
States 


36.  a8 

5-37 

31.11 


9-57 


'1906  year  ending  June  30th. 
'Exclusive  of  intercolonial  ( — 
*Vith  principal  countries. 


I  buUion. 


and  including  specie  and  buUion.  'Including  specie  and 

'Geneml  tnde. 


ion. 


COUMBRCB  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(See  also  especial  article  "Commercial  Relations."  by  Oscar  S.  Straus) 


Import*  or  Ubrchandisb 

Export*  or  Mbrchandisb 

Ybab 

Fne 

Dutiable 

Total 

Per 
capita' 

Domeettc 

Foreign 

Total 

Per 

capita* 

1800 

5S 

?X 

$91,353,768 
85.400,000 

•17.19 

ts  1.840.903 

(39.130.877 

•70.971.780 

•  ■3  37 

1810 

ii 

'•/ 

11.80 

43,366,675 

34.79'. a95 

66,757.970 

9.3a 

1830 

.     '•'' 

•!i 

74.450.000 

7.71 

51,683.640 

18,008,039 

69,691,669 

7.33 

1830 

t4.S90.a81 

$58,130,675. 

63,730.956 

4.87 

58,534.878 

13.145.857 

71.670,73s 

5.57 

1840 

48.313.391 

49.945.31s 

98.358,706 

5.76 

111,660.561 

1a.008.371 

133,668,933 

7.3S 

1850 

18.081.s90 

155,437.936 
379.874.640 

173.509.536 

7.48 

134.900.a33 

9.47S.493 

144.375. 736 

6.33 

i860 

73.741.479 

333.616,119 
435.9S8.4o8 
667.954.746 

11. eo 

316.a4a.4a3 

17,333.634 

333.576.057 

10.61 

1870 

30. 140.786 

41s.817.633 

ji76,6 16.473 
8a3.946.353 
845.a93.838 

16,155,395 

393,771.768 

9.77 
16.43 

1880 

308.301,863 
365,668.639 

459.6sa.883 

13. 51 

11,693,305 
13,534,856 

835.638,658 

1890 

533.641,780 

789,310,409 

Mii 

857.838,684 

13.50 

1900 

367,336,866 

483,704.318 

849.941.184 

1.370.763.571 

a3.719.SlI 

1.394.483,083 
1,487.764.991 

Mt 

1901 

339,608,669 

483.563.496 

833,173,165 

10.58 

1,460,463,806 

37,303,185 

190a 

396.818,871 

506,503,077 

903.3ao,948 

11.39 

1.355.48 1.86 1 

a6,a37.540 

1.381.719.401 

17.16 

1903 

436,180,979 

599.538.358 

1.035.719,337 

ia.54 

1.393.331,303 

a7.910.377 
35.648.354 

1.430.141.679 

t7-3a 

1904 

454,130,340 

536.957.131 

991.087.371 

13. 01 

1.435,179.017 

1,460,837,371 

17.56 

190S 

517.443. 303 

600.070,760 
676.938.568 

1.117.S13.071 

13.08 

1.491.744.641 

36,817.035 

1.518.561.666 

17.94 

•906 

549.6a3.878 

1,363,563,446 

14.4a 

1.717.953.383 

35.911.118 

1.743.864.500 

ao.41 

>  Not  stated.  '  Total  imports  to  i860,  after  that  impoita  for  consumption  only, 

*  Total  export*  to  i860,  after  that  domeitic  exports  only. 

Mbrchandisb  Exports,  CLASsiriBo 


YSARl 

?oodstuffs  in  crude 
condition,    and 
food  animal* 
Value 

Foodstuffs  partly 
or  wholly  pre- 
pared 
Value 

Crude   materials 
for  use  in  manu- 
facturing 
Value 

Manufactures  for 
further  use  in 
manufacturing 
Value 

Manufactures 
ready    for  con- 
sumption 
Value 

"^iS""- 

iMo'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

1890 

1900 

1901 

190a 

1903 

1904 

•»oS 

1906 

•41.853,630 
a66, 108.950 
13a.073.183 
aa7.347.193 

185.308.e64 

1 18, 185,098 
177,316,467 

•50,919.666 
I93,35a,7a3 
aa4.7$6.58o 
3i8.ia6,soa 
S36.605.378 
338.831,350 
3a3.a44.as  I 
308.835.694 
383.064.680 
347.385.463 

•a  13.439.99 1 
a38.787.934 
304.566,933 
333,589,000 
397.767.463 
373. 595. 343 
408,679.699 
461,716.338 
47a.665.309 
500.536,700 

•  13.711,708 
39.044. 159 
46.454.99a 
153,890,591 
148,013.635 
131.918.311 
140,415.630 
174.574.136 
309.361,544 

S36.3 10,513 

•56.3a9.137 
9'.774.I39 
13a.537.050 
331.955,644 
317.764.367 
3*  1.946.540 
337.483,757 
348,745.843 
403,064,030 
459.8i3.6s6 

4.915.101 
14.854.601 
13.917.833 
14.404.038 
7.100,911 

S.S59.79a 
6.403.9B0 
6,791.584 

'  Ending  June  30th. 


Mbrcbamdisb  Imports,  Classipibd 


Foodstuffs  in  crude 

Crude    materials 

Manutectures  for 

Manufactures 

condition,    and 

or  wholly  pre- 

for use  in  manu- 

further use  in 

ready  for    con- 

Mtscellaneou* 

YbarI 

food  animal* 

pared 

facturing 

manufacturing 

sumption 
Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

Value 

1870 

•53.981.838 

•96.353.561 

•53.1 18.03a 

•s4.545.306 

•173.034,847 
196.587.40s 

•5.034.834 

1880 

100.397,040 
138,480,143 

118.135,316 

131.861,617 

iio.779.5i6 

ia.303,9Sa 

1890 

133.33a.031 

170.637.350 

116,934.080 

330.685,581 

g.'Si.sas 

I9«> 

97.916.393 
110.38s.aoS 

133.oa7.374 
1as.S40.654 

376,341,153 

134,333,045 

303,136.341 

5.407.9'9 
6.157.048 

1901 

348,006,751 

137.576,934 

305,505.580 

1903 

iao.38o,3oa 

95.350.356 
116.630.633 

303,001,868 

147.656.393 

a3i,4ao,8ao 

S.611.410 

1903 

119,303,674 

330.491.084 

195.750.847 

a57.757.184 

$.896,835 

1904 

i3a.aa3,89S 

Ii8,3aa,863 

3ao.794.431 

160.333,890 

353.857.673 

6.754.630 

190s 

146,130.903 

I4S,35S.839 

389,160.638 

177.837.960 
330.398,751 

asa.s7a.6so 
307.801,154 

6.665.061 

1906 

•34.315.448 

140,358,114 

414.687.999 

9,100.980 

Ending  June  30th. 
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Pbk  Cent  of  Mbkchandisb  Imports  and  Expokts  or 
THB  Umitbd  Statbs 

By  Grand  Divisions,  Yean  Ended  June  30th. 


Exports — CotUinutd 


Grand  Division 


1890 


North  America: 

Imports 

Exports 

South  America: 

Imports 

Exports 

'^ \^&^ 

Africa....]  g;P^ 


Ptrct. 
S7.0I 
79-71 

18.78 
10. 98 

II. 41 
4.S> 
8.S5 

..JO 

3.00 
I.9» 

■  43 

■  54 


189s 


P*r  tl. 
S1.4I 

77-76 

18.99 
13.4s 

IS-3» 

4- IS 

10.61 

a. IS 

1.6a 
■  78 
•79 


1900 


P*r  c(. 
Si-84 
74.60 

i$.30 
13.4s 

II. oa 

16.45 
4.66 
4-07 
3.J1 

i-ja 
1.39 


190s 


Ptr  cl. 
48 -3» 
67.93 

ao.33 
17.16 

13.49 
3-75 

14. SO 
8.46 
a. a? 
a.  18 
i.oa 
i.aa 


1906 


Ptr  cl. 
$1-63 
68.8a 

19-19 
17-68 

it-4S 

6.05 
a.oa 
a.oa 
1.03 
i.ia 


Pot  countries,  see  Tablb  op  Principal  Countriss. 

Exports 
Merchandise  and  Specie  During  the  Year  Ended  June  30,  1906 


Articles 


Domestic  Merchandise 

Agricultural  Implements 

Animals 

Books,  Maps,  Other  Printed  Matter 

Brass,  and  Manufactures  of 

BrcadstuAs:  Com 

Oats 

Wheat 

Wheat  Flour 

Carriages,  Cars,  Vehicles  and  Parts  of 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes,  Medicines 

Clocks  and  Watches 

Coal:  Anthmcite 

"     Bituminous 

Copper  Ore 

Manufactures  of 

Cotton:  Unmanufactured 

Manufactures  of 

Earthen.  Stone,  and  China  Ware 

Fertilizers 

Fibers,  Vegetable,  and  Textile  Grasses,  Man- 
ufactures of 

Fish 

Fruits,  Apples,  Green  or  Ripe 

Fruiu  and  Nuts,  all  other 

Pun  and  Pur  Skins 

Glass  and  Glassware 

Glucose  or  Grape  Sugar 

Gunpowder  and  other  Explosives 

Hay 

Hops 

India  Rubber  Manufactures 

Instruments  for  Sdenttfic  Purposes 

Iron  and  Steel,  Manufactures  of 

Leather,  and  Manufactures  of 

Malt  Liquon 

MaiUe,  Stone,  and  Manufactures  of 

Musical  Instruments  

Naval  Stores 

OU  Cake 

Oils:  Animal 

"     Mineral,  Crude 

"     Mineral,  Refined  or  Manuf'd 

"     Vegetable 

Paints,  Pigments,  and  Colon 

Paper,  and  Manufactures  of 

PftiaflSn,  PamfBn  Wax 

Provisions:    Beef  Products 

Hog  ProducU 

"  Oleomargarin 

"  Other  Meat  ProducU 

"  Dairy  Producto 

Seeds 

Soap 

SpiriU,  Distilled 

Suich 

Molasses,  and  Syrup 

Sugar 


Values 


ta4,SS4.4a7 

49.139.568 

S.839.4Sa 

3,471,981 

6a,o6i,856 

16,934,918 

98,757.517 

59,106,869 

17.788,435 

18.331.974 

9,598.441 

0,791,399 

18,494,054 

1.895.97 1 

81,989,664 

401,005,991 

Sa,944,033 

i,o8o,a74 

8,686,965 

8,157.911 

7.559.178 

31.751.375 

ii,5aa,783 

8,009,989 

9,435.904 

3,489, 19a 

3,568,038 

1,116,307 

3.195,843 

6,543.735 

10,887,774 

160,984.985 

40,649,858 

1,116,776 

1,466,561 

3,168,059 

90,075.585 

93.991.564 

577.918 

7,016,131 

77.095.196 

15,906,031 

3.773.064 

9.536,065 

8,808,94s 

40,951,314 

130,919.998 

18,489,939 

13,983,998 

8,753,993 

8,919,769 

»,78l.l79 

1,991,699 

•.490.797 

'.959,953 


Articlbb 

Values 

Domestic  Herchandue 
Tobacco:  Unmanufactured 

98,808,367 

VegeUblea 

3,567,197 

Wood,  and  Manufactures  of 

69,080,394 
9,176,813 

All  other  Articles 

71,791,047 

Total  Exporto,  Domestic  Mdsa 

Bxports,  Foreign  Merchandise 

•1.717.953.389 
95,911,118 

Specie:  Gold 

Silver 

t38.573.S91 
65,869,063 

Total  Exports,  Domestic  and  Foreign 

•1,848,307,154 

Imports 

Merchandise   and  Specie  During  the  Year  Ended  June 
30,  1906 


Articles 


Merchandise 


Sugar 

Hides  and  Skins,  other  than  Fur 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Dyes,  and  Medicines. . 

CoSee 

Silk,  Unmanufactured 

Cotton,  Manufactureo  of 

Piben,  Vegetable,  Manufactures  of 

India  Kuboer  and  Gutta-Percha,  Crude. 

Silk,  Manufactures  of 

Fiben,  Vegetable,  Unmanufactured 

Wood,  and  Manufactures  of 

Iron  and  Steel,  and  Manufactures  of . . . . 

Wool,  Unmanufactured 

Fruits,  including  Nuts 

Tin,  in  Ban,  Blocks,  or  Figs 

Jewelry  and  Precious  Stones 

Wool,  Manufactures  of 

Tobacco 

Tobacco,  Manufactutes  of 

Leather,  and  Manufactures  of 

Copper,  and  Manufactures  of  (not  ore) . . 

Fun,  and  Manufactures  of 

Tea. 


Earthen,  Stone,  and  China  Ware. 

Cotton,  Unmanufactured 

Wines 

Oils. 


Cocoa,  Crude,  and  Shells  of 

Glass  and  Glassware 

Animals 

Coal,  Bituminous 

Feathen,  Flowen,  etc 

Paper,  and  Manuuctures  of 

Spirits,  Distilled 

Books,  Maps,  Engravings,  etc 

Spices 

Paper  Stock,  Crude 

Cement,  Portland,  Hydraulic 

Lead,  Ore  and  Base  Bullion 

Toys 

Vegetables 

Hats,  Bonnets,  and  Materials  for 

Hair,  and  Manufactures  of 

Art  Works 

Rice 

Provisions,  Meat,  and  Dairy  Products. 

Bristles 

Cork  Wood,  and  Manufactures  of 

Clocks  and  Watches,  and  Parts  of 

Malt  Liquon 

Fertilisen 

All  other  Articles 


Total  Merchandise. 


>.959,953 
893,991 


Specie:  Gold.. 

Silver. 

Total  Imports. 


Values 


•85,460,088 
83,889,167 
74,459,664 
73.956,134 
54,080,504 
63,043.399 
51.437.581 
46.035,61.5 
39.910,590 
39.360,390 
36.5a8,5b3 
99.053.987 
39.068,379 
-■<,9IS.74T 
30,939,998 

49,I90,7IS 

93,080,683 
99,447.514 
4,143.19' 
15,140,996 
95,835,509 
91,855,689 
14,580,878 
19,877,598 
10,879.599 
10.993.968 
13.793.948 
8.697,51s 
7,507,893 
3,914,499 
4.367.750 
6.988,619 
6.998,761 
5.594,767 
5.601,345 
5.188,116 
4.370.Iie 

1.309,939 
3.S34.876 
S.887.S63 
s.099,939 
4,571.184 
3.854.349 
4.908.789 
3.089,903 

5.117.054 
9,695,746 
3.313.306 
3.105.136 
9,738,85s 
4.446,360 
197,454.917 


•1,976,614,917 


•96,391,730 
44.449,540 


•1,418,979.187 
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Commerce 


GREAT  BRITAIN 

Imports  and  Exports  or  Mbrchamdisb  or  tbb  Unitbd  KraoDOM 
(Compiled  from  the  "Annual  Statement  ot  the  Tnde  ct  the  United  Kingdom") 

The  value!  of  the  imporU  nprannt  the  cost,  insurance,  and  fraicht;  or,  when  good*  are  ooniigned  for  aale,  the  latest  sale 
value  of  such  goods.  The  values  of  the  exports  represent  the  cost  and  the  charges  of  delivering  the  goods  on  board  the  ship, 
and  are  known  as  the  "free  on  board"  values. 


Total  IiirORTS 

Exports 

Total  op 
Imports  ahd  Export* 

M 
M 

i 

Total  value 

Proportion 

per  head  of 

population 

of  United 

Kingdom 

Of  British  Produce 

Of  foittgn 

and  colonial 

produce 

Total 
exports 

Total 
value* 

Proportion 
per  head 

of 
population 

>> 

Total 
value 

Proportion 
per  head  of 
population 
ofUsited 
Kingdom 

189 1. 
1895. 
1900. 
1904. 
1905. 

43S.44i,»64 
416,689,658 
523.075,163 
5Si.o38,6>8 
565.019,917 

£  s.    d. 

13  I  5 

£ 
S47.J3S.ISO 
226,138,346 
391,191,996' 
300.711,040 
329,816.614 

£  ,.   d. 

6  10  10 
$    IS      4 

7  I     6 
706 
7    "      7 

61,878,568 
S9,704,i6i 
63,181,758 
70,304,281 
77,779.»>3 

£ 
309. 1 13.7 18 
385. 833. 407 
3S4.373,7S4 
371.015.321 
407.S9A.S27 

744,354.982 
7o>,s».o65 
877.448.917 
922.O53.940 
97>,6l6,444 

£   s.   d. 
19  13  II 
17   I*     3 
31     6     s 

31    10    II 
93    10       I 

NoTB. — ^The  above  account*  are  exclusive  of  bullion  and  spede  under  bond.  ,^       ,^        . 

I  The  value  at  ships  and  boat*  (new)  with  their  machinery  is  included  m  1900  and  subsequently;  previous  to  that  the  value 
of  such  espoft*  i*  not  included. 

FORBION  ComiBRC* 
(For  commerce  with  colonie*.  see  BRmsH  Empirb) 


COUNTRT 


Russia 

Sweden 

Norway.... 
Denmark. . 
Germany. , , 
Netherlands. . 

Belgium 

Pmnce 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Austria* 
Hungary. 

Greece 


Bulgaria.. 
Rumania., 
Turkey. . . 
Egypt. . . . 
Tripoli.... 

Tunis 

Morocco. . 


Congo  Free 
State. 

Penia <  . . 

Siam 

China  (exdn- 
live  of  Hong- 
kong and 
Uado). 

Japan 


(Imports 
(Export* 
J  Import* 
I  Exports 
j  Imports 
I  Exports 
I  Imports 
I  Exports 
I  Imports 
I  Exports 
1  Imports 
(Exports 
J  Imports 
I  Exports 
J  Imports 
I  Exports 
j  Imports 
I  Exports 
j  Imports 
1  Exports 

i  Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
I  Exports 
i  Imports 
1  Exports 
I  Imports 
'1  Exports 
j  Imports 
•  Exports 

i  Imports 
Export* 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Import* 
Exports 
Imports 
Export* 
Import* 
Exports 
Imports 
Export* 


Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
ExporU 


1891 


£ 

34,110,351 

8,193.132 

8,509,651 

4,066,343 

3,363,639 

3,520,196 

7,936.787 

3,032,613 

27.031.743 

29.944.361 

37.301,657 

14,988,930 

17,»SS.>«S 

13.272,472 

44.777.460 

44.336.676 

3.933.965 

3.349.254 

10.523.87s 

5,537,061 

3.419,281 

6.853,048 

1,464,106 

1.607,191 

3.166,486 

1,318,546 

126,875 

131,641 

5,038,091 

1.739.7 12 

S,442,88l 

7.098,474 

10,658,288 

3.875.664 

371,870 

8,957 

ao4,3ti 

177,09* 

611,445 

733.149 

13,503 

94.847 

163.639 

487.838 

100,69s 

101,938 

4.713.308 
6,535,663 

I.IS*,S8S 
3,060,893 


1900 


£ 

21.983.932 
16,360,475 
10,635,060 

6,495,233 

5.756,018 

3,910,983 

13.187,757 

4.724.181 

31,181,667 

38.543,790 

31,381.033 

14.931.090 

>3,S02,6o3 

14,846,307 

53,618.656 

35.877,453 

3.241.367 

2.529.305 

15.883,346 

6,333.857 

S.417,790 

9.444.498 

I.37S.24S 

3.157.716 

3,337,213 

1,104,196 

40.670 

171,9" 

1.396.639 

616,387 

5.657,627 

5.372.956 

i2.58S.578 

6,159.468 

170,034 

63,008 

303.661 

257.474 

618,43 

7>0,494 
17,619 
163,308 
180,279 
410,190 
s6,7o8 
105,371 

»,3S9.8»i 
5,634.313 

1.540,526 
9.933.925 


1905 


£ 

33.3*2.334 

14,884,050 

9.827,993 

6,016,332 

5,954.870 

3.712.S32 

15,606,991 

4,609,671 

3S,799<7S8 

42,742,30a 

33.481,059 

14,516,887 

*7,751.288 

14,818,933 

53.072,900 

33,233,663 

*.929.*34 

3,836,357 

Ii.858.631 

4,841,774 

3.324.595 

9.787.306 

1,488.604 

1,603,333 

1.328.334 

1,351,643 

71.316 

649.761 

1,689,513 

>.305.658 

5.491.443 

6,979,147 

14.970.188 

8,069,668 

323.439 

140,079 

157.636 

197.852 

467.314 

739.533 

l6.43» 

136.24s 

151,098 

488,179 

333,683 

544.521 

1.340,346 
13.298,838 

1,860,313 
9.796,900 


CoxmiRr 


il 


and  Guam.  (Exports 
Islands  in  the] 

Pacific  not  I  Imports 
elsewhere  ( Exports 
stated.  J 

United  States.  1  j .. 

On  the  At4i™P°!jf 
lantic.  (E=tport5 

On  the  (Imports 

Pacific.  (Exports 

Totfl    United  )  I         rts 
America".'      [^x^rU 


Cuba  and 

Porto  Rico. 
Mexico 

Central  Amer' 
ican  State*. 

Haiti  and  St, 
Domingo. 

Colombia. . . . 
Venesuela.... 

Ecuador 

Brazil 

Uruguay. 


Argentine 
Republic. 

Chae 


Peru 

Western 
Coa*t  of 
Africa. 

Other 
Foreign 
Countries. 


Imports 
Export* 
Import* 
Exports 
Import* 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 

^  Imports 
Exporte 
Import* 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Import* 
Export* 
Importa 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 
Imports 
Exports 

.,  Import* 
ExporU 

Imports 
Exports 

Imports 
''ExporU 


'^'Sl'ciS^  timporu 


1891 


2,421,227 
812,038 

58.79S 
183,102 


99.969,780 

39,952.818 

4.439.270 

1,1  I3,**29 


104.409.050 
4  1.000,647 


141,117 
1,488,061 

493.453 

1.956,647 

1,400,130 

1,305,489 

44,757 

335.358 

329.244 

1.341,233 

290.997 

860,490 

110,338 

375,363 

4.249.909 
8,605,233 

374,261 
1,194.630 
3,451,338 
4,366,038 
3.110.356 
1.305.969 

969,814 
1,135,306 

418,986 
434.979 

617.904 
699,986 


3S5.97«.546 
315.775.599 


1900 


1,680,391 
1,300,787 

338,664 
163,024 


'33.359.951 
36,894.169 

5.439.310 
449,786 


138,789,361 
37.343.95s 


40,603 

1,03 1.866 

472.184 

1,158,976 

673,406 

990,676 

53.058 

337.381 

183.906 

364.68s 

123.634 

567.692 

152.677 

349.560 

5.946.547 

6,165,600 

489,581 

1.737.493 

13.080.466 

7.438.238 

4.838,371 

3.535.736 

1.307.004 

1,069,301 

84.013 
103.079 

139.633 
350,565 


413.434,242 
252.290,645 


1905 


1.88g  301 
3,439,960 

296,797 
84,334 


113,634,865 

46,790.941 

1,948,186 

491.147 


1 15.573.05  I 
47.283,088 


163.137 

1.772,48$ 

881,096 

9,031,360 

1.257,478 

990,814 

31.354 

302,093 

195,088 

S91.288 

304.778 

479.997 

170.231 

449.4  59 

8.109.308 

6,916,617 

818.368 

3.098,539 

35.034.325 

13.383.83s 

6.068.037 

4.783.381 

3.367,304 

1.313.421 

67,537 
79.380 

339,139 
903.450 


437,I5>>191 
384,883,607 
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GERMAN  FOREIGN  TRADE  (in  Marks) 


Country 


United  States 

Great  Britain 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 

Prance 

Belgium 

Netnerlands 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Spain 

Rumania 

Turkey 

Norway 

Porting 

Bulgaria 

Greece 

British  India 

China 

Japan 

Asia  (balance) . . . 

Africa 

Mexico 

Cuba 

South  America... 


lUPORTS 


1898 


877.aoo.ooo 

835,700,000 

797.100,000 

66i.aoo.ooo 

965,300,000 

aoi.400,000 

184, 100,000 

170,300,000 

173.500,000 

ioa.90o,ooo 

65,600,000 

48,100,000 

34,000,000 

39,500,000 

39,200,000 

17.500,000 

x,8oo,ooo 

8,400,000 

9ao,900,ooo 

39,500,000 

10,300,000 

1 18,900,000 

130,700,000 

1 1,300,000 

13.500,000 

941,600,000 


190S 


1,004 

784. 

1,090, 

773 

409 

377 

356 

316 

190, 

119 

134, 

116, 

M' 

SI 

34. 

■6, 

IS, 

I3> 

377. 

43, 

30, 


61 
58 
33 
17. 
431 


,300,000 
300,000 
800,000 
900,000 
100,000 

,500,000 

,800,000 
000,000 
300,000 
300,000 
100,000 
800,000 
100,000 
,500,000 
300,000 
600,000 
300,000 
600,000 
800,000 
700,000 
400,000 
900,000 
700,000 
300,000 
400,000 

,500,000 


/      Exports 


1898 


334.600,000 

803,800,000 

409,600,000 

453.700,000 

305,400,000 

187,300,000 

380,100,000 

107,000,000 

355,900,000 

44,700,000 

94,400,000 

34,700,000 

37,200,000 

37,  too, 000 

63,100,000 

15,600,000 

5,800,000 

5,500,000 

57,100,000 

48,000,000 

43,000,000 

18,800,000 

1 10,600,000 

30,900,000 

4,600,000 

140,700,000 


I90S 


543,000,000 

1.057,800,000 

368,400,000 

594,900,000 

393,500,000 

313,500,000 

448,800,000 

175,400,000 

369,800,000 

159,100,000 

185,900,000 

53,100,000 

44,400,000 

71,000.000 

70,600.000 

37,800,000 

13.400,000 

8,500,000 

98,700,000 

75,800,000 

84,600,000 

30,300,000 

65,600,000 

43,500,000 

19,700,000 

513.600,000 


For  ftirther  information  on  commerce,  see  each  country. 


COMMERCE    AITD    LABOR,    DBPARTMBRT 

OF:  This  department  was  formed  by  the  act  of 
Ck>ngress  of  Feb.  11,  1903,  and  constitutes  one  of 
the  nine  executive  departments  of  the  general 
government.  It  is  in  charge  of  a  secretary  who  is 
a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  who  also  receives  the 
same  salary  ($8,000)  as  the  other  Cabinet  officers. 
This  department  was  created  with  a  view  to  the 
furthering  and  developing  of  trade  both  in  the 
United  States  and  also  with  foreign  lands ;  of  the 
different  industries  connected  with  the  fisheries, 
mines,  and  manufactures;  of  matters  respecting 
labor  and  the  working  people ;  of  the  bettering  of 
the  means  of  transit  by  coach,  railway,  and  steam- 
boat ;  of  the  overlookmg  of  matters  regarding  the 
various  kinds  of  insurance.  Within  the  depart- 
ment are  several  bureatis,  the  Lighthouse  Board 
and  the  lighthotise  establishment,  the  Steam- 
boat Inspection,  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  the 
Bureaus  of  Manufactures,  of  Labor,  of  Navigation, 
of  Standards,  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury,  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  of  the  Census,  of  the  Fish 
Commission,  of  the  Corporations,  of  the  0]ast  and 
Geodetic  Survey,  of  the  Shipping  Oimmissioner, 
of  Immigration,  of  the  Fulnlment  of  the  Ex- 
clusion Acts  a|;ainst  Chinese.  The  Fish  Commis- 
sion has  oversight  of  the  salmon  and  other  fish- 
eries of  Alaska  and  the  hunting  of  the  fur-seal. 
The  Bureau  of  (Corporations  is  mtended  to  have 
control  of  the  different  trust  and  trade  combina- 
tions. There  is  a  Commissioner  of  Cbrpdrations 
who  receives  a  salary  of  $5,000,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
look  carefully  into  the  organizing,  getting  up,  and 
managing  of  all  stock  companies  trading  whether 
in  the  U.  S.  or  abroad,  with  the  exception  alone  of 
the  common  carriers  who  come  under  the  Inter- 
state 0)mmerce  Act.  It  is  his  duty  to  collect 
information  and  embody  it  in  a  paper  to  the  pres- 
ident. He  has  the  power  to  call  upon  and  to 
subpoena  witnesses  to  give  testimony. 

The  first    Fecretary   under   the    act   was  Mr. 
George  B.  Cortelyou,  of  New  York,  appointed 


Feb.  16,  1903.  .  After  him  came  Mr.  Victor  B. 
Metcalf,  of  California.  The  present  incumbent, 
appointed  1907,  is  Mr.  Oscar  S.  Straus,  of  New 

COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  (United  States): 
The  friendly  sentiment  which  exists  between 
nations,  while  due  in  many  cases  to  descent  from 
a  common  stock  and  to  the  presence  in  one  coun- 
try of  many  former  citizens  of  another,  is  also  due 
to  the  existence  of  that  other  commercial  factor, 
invested  capital.  The  friendly  sentiment  exist- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  all  English- 
speaking  nations  is,  of  course,  the  result,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  a  common  parentage  and  the 
use  of  a  common  language  as  a  meditun  of  inter- 
course. In  the  case  01  our  dealings  with  the 
Germanic  nations  there  is  not  only  the  close 
relationship  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Germanic,  out  also  the  presence  in  this  country  of 
millions  of  representatives  of  those  nations. 

The  number  of  immigrants  admitted  into  the 
U.  S.  from  Germany  alone  since  i8io  exceeds 
5,000,000  and  the  number  of  natives  of  that 
country  residing  in  the  U.  S.  at  the  present  time 
is  nearly  3,000,000.  The  number  of  Austrians 
residing  in  the  U.  S.  at  the  date  of  the  last  census 
was  over  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  natives  of  Holland 
over  100,000;  and  of  the  natives  of  Norway  and 
Sweden  and  Denmark  over  1,000,000;  while  of 
the  natives  of  the  United  Kingdom  the  total  in 
1900  was  2,500,000  and  of  Canada  more  than 
1,000,000. 

The  latest  available  statistics  indicate  that  the 
number  of  natives  of  the  U.S.  now  residing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  approximately  30,000.  The 
German  census  of  1900  showed  the  presence  of 
practically  18,000  of  our  citizens  resiaing  in  Ger- 
many, The  Mexican  census  showed  nearly  16,- 
000  Americans  residing  in  Mexico  in  ipoo,  and  the 
Canadian  census  of  igoi  showed  about  41,000 
natives  of  the  U.  S.  residing  in  Canada.     Sub- 
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sequent  Canadian  records  show  a  migration  of 
from  25,000  to  4S,ooo  per  annum  from  the  U.  S. 
to  Canada,  which  suggests  that  the  number  of  our 
own  people  now  residing  in  the  Dominion  is 
probably  over  100,000. 

Our  consul-general  in  Mexico  reported  some 
two  or  three  years  ago  that  over  $500,000,000  of 
American  capital  was  invested  in  that  country,  and 
persons  well  acquainted  with  the  movements  of 
mvestments  out  of  the  U.  S.  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  sum  has  been  increased  since  at  the  rate 
of  perhaps  $100,000,000  per  annimi,  and  that  the 
total  American  capital  mvested  in  Mexico  ap- 
proximates $800,000,000.  Reports  from  our 
consuls  in  Canada  and  other  available  sources  in- 
dicate that  the  investment  of  American  capital 
among  ottr  neighbors  on  the  north  is  also  to  be 
measured  by  htmdreds  of  millions. 

Our  consul-general  in  Cuba  has  indicated  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  amount  of  American  capital 
there  invested  is  between  $100,000,000  and  $200,- 
000,000,  and  a  study  of  this  subject  recently 
made  by  the  Biu-eau  of  Statistics  develops  the 
fact  that  probably  $100,000,000  of  American  cap- 
ital have  been  invested  in  the  Hawaiian  Islanas, 
and  from  $10,000,000  to  $15,000,000  in  Porto 
Rico.  In  the  great  countries  of  Europe,  where 
capital  is  plentiful,  American  inventions  and 
American  skiU  in  manfacturing  and  management 
have  combined  with  local  capital  to  develop  great 
industrial  enterprises,  which  have  strengthened 
the  cordiality  of  sentiment  existing  between  the 
two  peoples. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  proving  that  the  ex- 
istence of  these  factors — sentiment,  immigration, 
and  invested  capital — has  been  followed  by  the 
maintenance  of  cordial  commercial  relationships. 
The  United  Kingdom,  having  with  us  a  common 
language  and  of  whose  people  we  had  in  1900 
2,750,000  in  the  U.  S.,  and  to  which  we  have  sent 
30,000  of  our  own  people  to  become  permanent 
residents  in  its  communities,  is  the  most  impor- 
tant customer  for  American  exports. 

Germany  is  next  in  importance  in  both  our  ex- 
port and  import  trade.  Of  German  people  we 
bad  in  1900  two  and  two  thirds  millions,  and  to- 
day have  perhaps  as  many  as  3,000,000,  and  in 
that  country  20,000  Americans  now  reside.  Can- 
ada follows,  and  of  her  people  we  had  in  1900  over 
1,000,000,  and  she  has  100,000  former  citizens  of 
the  U.  S.  In  Canada  are  invested  large  sums  of 
American  capital.  Still  another  countrr  with 
which  our  trade  relations  have  grown  with  won- 
derful rapidity  is  Mexico,  which  takes  two  thirds 
of  its  imports  from  us  and  sends  three  fourths  of 
its  exports  to  us.  In  that  cotmtry  probably 
20,000  former  citizens  of  the  U.  S.  reside  and  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  American  capital  are  invested, 
while  the  number  of  former  Mexican  citizens  now 
residing  in  the  U.  S.  is  over  100,000. 

There  is  negative  proof  to  add  to  the  positive 
proof  that  sentiment  and  good-will  between  na- 
tions needs  immigration  and  invested  capital  for 
the  growth  of  trade  relations.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
reverse  side  to  the  picture.  Our  friendship  for 
France  is  a  matter  of  history.  Altbo  our  relations 
have  always  been  cordial,  we  have  often  wondered 
that  our  trade  grows  so  slowly  and  tbaX  we  supply 
only  about  10  per  cent  of  its  imports,  while  to 
Germany  we  supply  14  per  cent,  to  the  United 
Kingdom  25  per  cent,  and  to  Canada  60  per  cent 
of  their  iinports.  While  this  apparently  anoma- 
lous condition  is  doubtless  due  in  part  to  the  re- 
strictive policy  of  France,  may  it  not  also  be  due 


in  some  degree  to  the  fact  that  the  total  number 
of  French  residing  in  the  U.  S.  in  1900  was  but 
104,000,  as  compared  to  the  millions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Canada? 

To  prove  my  propositioi^  further,  the  surpriz- 
ingly  rapid  growth  of  our  trade  with  Itedy  in 
recent  years  is  but  an  additional  argument  sup- 
porting the  theory  that  the  closeness  of  relation- 
ship between  the  peoples  of  the  two  countries  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  com- 
mercial relations.  Our  trade  with  Italy  in  recent 
^ears  has  expanded  from  practically  $40,000,000 
m  1896  to  nearly  $90,000,000  at  present,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  number  of  Italians  in  the  U.  S., 
which  in  1900  was  nearly  500,000,  has  grown  with 
phenomenal  rapidity  in  recent  years,  with  a  cor- 
respondingly gratifying  enlargement  of  our  trade 
relations  with  that  country. 

The  number  of  Russians  in  the  U.  S.  in  1900 
was  nearly  half  a  million,  and  the  increase  since 
then  has  been  very  great.  The  value  of  our  ex- 
ports to  Russia  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last 
decade  and  the  value  of  our  imports  from  that 
country  more  than  quadrupled.  We  have  won- 
dered and  with  reason  at  the  slow  growth  of  our 
exports  to  South  American  countries  and  espe- 
cially at  their  small  value  when  com  pared  with  the 
large-  amount  represented  by  our  imports' from 
that  section  of  the  world.  But  possibly  we  do 
not  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the 
SoutKAmerican  cotmtries  are  peopled  by  races  less 
akin  to  us  in  nationality  than  those  previously 
mentioned,  and  that  American  citizens  and  Amer- 
ican capital  are  seldom  found  in  those  commimi- 
ties.  The  South  American  countries  are  gener- 
ously populated  with  Europeans  and  are  enjoying 
the  beneficial  effects  of  their  capital.  The  nun)- 
ber  of  South  Americans  residing  in  the  U.  S.  in 
1900  was  less  than  5,000,  as  compared  with  the 
100,000  from  Mexico. 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts 
and  figures  are  clearly  that  the  sentiment  of 
friendship  as  well  as  that  of  cordiality  has  ac- 
companied the  development  of  commerce  with 
those  countries  with  which  our  commercial  inter- 
course is  greatest  and  most  satisfactory  and  that 
it  should  De  continued  and  fostered. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  presence  in  the 
U.  S.  of  capital  from  foreign  countries  and  the 
presence  in  such  countries  of  American  capital 
does  strengthen  commercial  relations  between 
the^  nations,  while  the  presence  of  industrious 
citizens  from  other  countries  has  been  of  great  aid 
in  developing  the  many  industries  that  have  made 
us  the  most  wealthy  and  prosperous  nation  in  the 
world,  as  well  as  the  greatest  manufacturing  na- 
tion, and  placed  us  in  the  front  rank  of  exporters 
of  domestic  products  and  of  manufactures. 

For  the  purpose  of  properly  expanding  and  en- 
larging our  trade  relations,  it  is  01  the  highest  im- 
portance that  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment charged  with  the  cultivation  of  friendly 
relations  with  foreign  coimtries  shall  not  be  ham- 
pered by  any  narrowness  or  short-sightedness  on 
the  part  of  our  lawmakers,  either  national  or  in  the 
separate  states,  for  every  obstacle  that  is  put  in 
the  way  of  friendly  international  relations  is  bound 
to  reflect  and  act  as  a  check  upon  our  foreign 
commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  upon  our  wage- 
workers,  of  whom  so  many  are  employed  in  indus- 
tries and  manufactures  engaged  in  exporting.  As 
it  has  been  shown  that  the  movement  of  popula- 
tion from  one  country  to  another  is  one  of  the 
foreruimers  of  international  trade,  as  well  as  a 
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great  factor  in  promoting  it,  we  must  have  a  care 
not  to  put  unreasonable  checks  on  immigration. 

So  long  as  the  exclusion  law  was  clearly  under- 
stood to  apply  only  to  the  coolie  class  our  trade 
with  China  grew  witl^  rapidity.  Her  merchants 
and  travelers  and  representative  people  visited 
this  country  freely  and  sent  their  sons  to  be  edu- 
cated in  our  schools,  colleges,  and  universities.  In 
like  manner  Americans  visited  China  freely,  and 
the  number  of  our  people  residing  in  that  country 
increased  from  less  than  1,300  in  1894  to  over 
;,aoo  in  1904.  Our  exports  to  China  grew  from 
.ess  than  95,000,000  in  1895  to  over  $50,000,000 
in  1905,  and  while  we  believe  that  the  loss  of  over 
$30,000,000  shown  in  the  returns  for  1906  was 
due,  in  some  degree,  to  the  fact  that  the  trade  of 
1905  was  abnormally  large,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  due  in  some  part  to  the  recent  trade 
boycotts,  resulting  from  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  that  their  representative  people  do 
not  receive  proper  treatment  when  they  apply  for 
admission  into  the  U.  S.  So  apparent  was  this 
fact  that  President  Roosevelt,  in  a  message  to 
Congress  a  year  ago,  urged  the  enactment  of  a 
Chinese  admission  law. 

The  individual  merchant  or  manufacturer 
knows  that  he  cannot  expect  to  hold  customers 
whonThe  openly  ofFends  or  brutally  insults.  .The 
same  is  true  of  a  nation.  It  cannot  offend  another 
nation  and  hold  the  trade  of  its  people.  Interna- 
tional courtesy  is  as  essential  to  international 
good-will  as  is  a  similar  relationship  between  in- 
dividuals, and  the  consequences  in  the  former 
case  are  far  more  serious  and  permanent.  The 
merchants  and  manufacturers  01  our  country  can 
perform  no  more  valuable  service  to  the  nation 
and  to  the  promotion  of  foreign  commerce  than  in 
strengthenmg  public  sentiment  to  support  the 
government  m  cultivating  these  friendly  relations 
with  other  nations  which  are  so  essential  to  good- 
will and  good  trade  relations. 

Our  trade  with  Japan  has  shown  a  surprizing 
growth  in  recent  years,  during  which  time  a  feeC 
mg  of  deep  friendship  has  developed  between  that 
remarkable  race  and  our  own.  Her  people  have 
been  welcomed  to  all  the  privileges  and  mimuni- 
ties  enjoyed  by  the  most  favored  nation,  except 
actual  citizenship.  The  privileges  of  Americans 
residing  in  Japan,  the  number  of  whom  has  nearly 
doubled  in  the  past  decade,  have  correspondingly 
increased. 

Our  great  silk  manufactories,  which  employ 
thousands  of  working  men  and  disburse  over  $30,- 
000,000  a  year  in  wages,  have  drawn  largely  for 
their  raw  material  upon  Japan,  sending  her  nearly 
$40,000,000  for  raw  silk  in  the  year  lust  ended. 
Japan  in  turn  has  purchased  freely  of  tne  products 
of  our  farms  and  factories,  so  that  our  exports  to 
that  country  have  grown  from  less  than  $8,ooo,- 
000  in  1896  to  over  $38,000,000  in  1906.  In  view 
of  these  nattering  commercial  relations  with  the 
dominant  power  of  the  Par  East,  it  is  a  matter  of 
serious  regret  that  recent  incidents  in  a  single 
community  of  our  country — a  community  that 
has  profited  largely  through  the  enlargement  of 
our  trade  with  Japan — should  have  endangered 
the  cordiality  of  relations  under  which  that  trade 
has  developed. 

While  this  occurrence  is  too  recent  to  have  had 
as  yet  a  perceptible  effect  upon  trade  relations,  it 
reauires  no  stretch  of  imagination  to  foresee  that 
unless  these  deplorable  incidents  are  satisfactorily 
adjusted  they  will  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon 
our  future  trade  with  that  country.    On  this  sub- 


ject I  believe  the  President  voiced  the  sentiment 
of  the  great  mass  of  our  people  when  he  said  in  his 
message  to  Congress: 

Not  only  must  we  treat  all  nations  fairly,  but  wa  must 
treat  with  justice  and  good-will  all  immiyiants  who  come  here 
under  the  law.  All  we  have  to  <)uestion  is  the  man's  conduct. 
If  he  is  honest  and  upright  in  his  dealings  with  his  neighbor 
and  with  the  State,  then  he  is  entitled  to  respect  and  good 
ticatment.  Espedally  do  we  need  to  remember  ourdutr  to 
the  stranger  within  our  gates.  It  is  a  sure  mark  of  a  low 
ctviUsation,  a  low  morality,  to  abuse  or  discriminate  against 
or  in  any  way  humiliate  such  stranger  who  lias  come  hen  law- 
fully and  who  is  conducting  himself  property.  To  remem- 
ber this  is  incumbent  on  every  Amencan  citisen,  and  it  is 
especially  incumbent  on  every  government  oflBdal,  whether 
of  the  nation  or  of  the  several  states. 

Altho  the  question  of  ethics  in'the  growth  of  in- 
ternational commerce  ma^  at  first  sight  prove 
novel,  there  is  really  nothmg  new  about  it  other 
than  that  the  nations  of  the  world  are  growing 
more  enlightened,  because  the  basic  principles 
of  honesty  and  courtesv  in  individual  business 
naturally  extend  to  the  larger  enterprise  of  inter- 
national trade  relations.  As  I  have  traced  out, 
the  growth  of  trade  relations  is  attributable,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  to  cordiality  of  international 
relationship  and  of  relationship  between  our  own 
people  ana  those  of  the  nations  with  which  we 
come  into  business  contact.  The  future  success 
of  our  manufacturers  and  exporters  rests  in  their 
own  hands. 

Our  government  can  do  certain  things.  It  can, 
for  instance,  maintain  a  great  department,  such 
as  that  of  Commerce  and  Labor;  it  can  record  the 
movements  of  articles  into  and  out  of  the  country, 
and  the  names  of  countries  from  which  im- 
ports come  and  to  which  ei^ports  go ;  it  can  show 
the  growth  of  exports  of  various  articles,  the  de- 
mand in  a  given  country  for  the  same ;  it  can  send 
its  consuls  and  special  representatives  to  the 
various  nations  of  the  world  to  learn  what  mar- 
kets exist  for  our  goods,  and  how  they  must  be 
made  and  packed  and  sold  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  those  markets — but  it  cannot  bring  to 
our  manufacturers  and  exporters  that  close  per- 
sonal relationship  with  the  people  of  these  nations 
that  is  so  essential  to  them  if  they  are  to  maintain, 
the  greatest  measure  of  success. 

By  sending  special  representatives  to  solicit 
trade,  by  establishing  banking  and  other  facilities 
therefor,  and  by  cultivating  and  maintaining 
friendly  relations  the  exporting  nations  of 
Europe  have  obtained  their  success  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  And  when  I  say  special  rep- 
resentatives I  mean  men  representing  the  manu- 
facturer, and  so  familiar  with  his  own  individual 
methods  of  production  and  with  commerce  that 
they  can  present  to  him  the  details  of  the  existing 
trade  opportunities  and  the  processes  to  which 
he  must  adapt  his  own  existing  methods  in  order 
to  make  his  goods  salable  in  we  communities  in 
question.  These  are  the  things  the  government 
cannot  do  for  the  manufacturer  and  the  exporter 
— ^things  1.hey  can  do  only  for  themselves. 

In  round  numbers  the  world's  imports  of  manu- 
factures now  aggregate  $5,000,000,000  in  vtdue, 
and  of  that  amount  we  are  at  present  contributing 
but  $700,000,000,  or  about  14  per  cent,  altho  we 
are  the  world's  g^atest  producers  of  all  the  im- 
portant articles  used  in  manufacturing,  such  as 
cotton,  iron,  copper,  timber,  and  coal,  the  last  of 
which  furnishes  the  power  necessary  to  transform 
the  others  into  the  finished  products. 

We  also  have  the  world's  greatest  system  of 
railways  with  which  to  assemble  these  raw  ma- 
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terials  and  carry  them  to  the  water's  edge. 
Whether  our  government  shall  aid  in  building  a 
great  merchant  marine  for  carrying  these  prod- 
ucts, already  cheaply  transported,  from  the 
water's  edge  to  the  pnncipal  foreign  markets,  or 
-whether  such  aid  should  be  confined  to  those 
sections  witii  which  our  trade  has  shown  little 
development  and  to  which  foreign  capital  is  offer- 
ing us  no  direct  system  of  transportation,  is  a 
matter  yet  to  be  determined. 

But  certain  it  is  that,  whatever  the  government 
may  do  in  aid  of  our  foreign  commerce,  or  in  col- 
lecting general  information  regarding  trade  op- 
portunities in  foreign  countries,  the  real  oppor- 
tunity for  success  in  those  markets  rests  with  our 
producers  and  exporters,  who,  by  sending  their 
personal  representatives  among  these  people,  will 
not  only  ootain  for  themselves  the  mformation 
necessary  to  that  trade,  but  will,  at  the  same  time, 
aid  in  developing  that  international  sentiment 
and  close  relatiomhip  .which  have  proved  so  im- 
portant a  factor  in  our  commercial  relations  with 
the  countries  where  our  greatest  success  has  been 
attained.  Oscar  S.  Straus, 

Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

COimONS:  Commons,  or  land  held  in  common 
by  a  village,  town,  or  community,  play  a  large 
part  in  the  history  of  land  tenure.  This  is  true 
of  Great  Britain  among  other  cotmtries,  but  for 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  in  general  and  also 
in  Great  Britain,  see  Land;  Primitive  Property. 
The  subject  is  here  treated  in  regard  to  the 
United  States.  The  first  colonists  of  Anierica 
divided  land  among  themselves^  in  proportion  to 
the  size  of  their  f^ilies;  and  in  some  parts  of 
New  England  according  to  rank.  In  Plymouth, 
however,  pasture  lands  were  for  many  years  as- 
signed by  lot  in  town  meetings,  and  wood  was 
crut  down  and  hauled  in  common.  The  forests 
were  for  more  than  a  century  known  as  "com- 
mons." In  I710  Plymouth  comprized  over 
30,000  acres  01  common  land,  and  to-day  there 
are  still  over  300  acres  of  "town  land,"  chiefly 
forest. 

In  the  old  town  of  Sandwich  there  is  atill  a  parcel  of  land 
lounm  ai  the  "Town  Neck."  This  is  owned  by  a  company 
of  twenty-four  proprietors,  the  descendants  or  heirs  of  the 
first  settlers  of  the  town.  Originally  the  Tows  Neck,  like 
other  comnioa  lands,  helonged  to  the  whole  town,  in  the 
town  records,  under  the  date  May  ss,  i6s8,  stands  the  fol- 
lowins  note:  "If  an  inbabytant  wanteth  land  to  plant,  hee 
may  Save  some  in  the  Towne  Neck,  or  in  the  common  for  six 
year*  and  noc  longer."  Later,  April  6,  i6;8.  townsmen  are 
Siven  liberty  to  improve  Neck  lands  '  noe  longer  than  ten 
yeares,andthentoDeattbetownsnien'sorderincagaine."  In 
the  year  169s  the  use  of  the  Town  Neck  was  restricted  to  the 
heirs  of  original  proprieton,  and  the  land  was  staked  out  into 
thirty-eight  lots.  The  lots  were  not  fenced  off,  and  the  whole 
tract  continued  to  lie  as  a  common  field,  tmder  the  authority 
of  the  entire  body  of  proprietors,  like  the  arable  lands  of  a 
Germanic  villam  community.  On  April  4,  1695,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Town  Neck  should  be  improved  for  the  future 
as  a  common  field,  until  the  major  part  of  those  interested 
should  see  cause  otherwise  to  dispose  or  improve  the  same. 
The  common  fence  was  to  be  made  up,  and  a  gate  to  be 
provided  by  May  ist.  A  field-driver  or  nayward  was  to  keep 
the  Town  Neck  dear  of  creatures,  and  to  impound  for  trespass. 
In  iieo  it  was  voted  that  the  Neck  be  deaied  of  creatures  by 
AMil  16th.  and  that  no  part  of  the  land  be  improved  for  tillage 
otner  than  bv  sowing. 

Lately,  it  has  been  prepoeed  to  sell  this  land  to  a  private 
eompany  for  tiie  Cape  Cod  Canal,  a  proposal  which  the  llassa- 
cbnsetts  Nationalists  have  strongly  opposed.  The  above  is 
only  one  instance  of  the  survival  c<  communal  lands  in  New 
Bnsland.  In  Salem  there  were  ten  fields  which  belonged 
each  to  a  number  d  proprietors,  who  had  individual  rights, 
bat  were  subject  to  communal  authority,  a  majority  vote 
being  supreme.  They  were  tilled,  sown,  reaped  in  common. 
And  thia  was  only  a  part  of  their  communism.  The  forests 
■roand  Salem  were  long  kept  "for  the  commons  of  the  towne. 
to  serve  it  for  wood  luia  timber."  No  townsman  could  make 


profit  by  exporting  the  logs  or  lumber,  but  every  man  was 
free  to  take  all  he  needed  for  fendns,  fuel,  or  building  pur- 
poses. Like  many  other  towns,  Salem  had  large  tracts  of 
meadow  land,  where  every  man  had  liberty  to  mow.  After 
the  grass  crop  had  been  gathered,  the  cattle  of  the  town  were 
twned  into  the  meadows  to  giaxe.  Along  the  Connecticut 
River  this  custom  continued  \mtil  quite  recent  times.  Boston 
Commons  was  thus  used  for  many  generBtions,  The  Town 
Neck  in  Salem,  which  is  now  a  public  pleasure-ground,  re- 
mained a  common  pasture  for  milch  cows  until  lately.  At 
mesent  there  are  300  acres  of  common  land,  called  the  Great 
Pastures."  being  the  last  remnant  of  a  tract  of  4,000  acres. 
It  is  owned  by  the  descendants  of  the  original  commoners.  In 
1640  the  town  voted  that  "  none  of  the  commons  within  the 
cattle  range  should  be  granted  to  any  individual  use."  Gen- 
erally, however,  the  increase  of  poptuation  led  to  the  gradual 
breaking  up  of  the  system  of  communism.  It  was,  however, 
only  after  a  long  contest  that  the  landless  citiiens  triumphed 
over  the  village  patricians.  The  immediate  result  02  the 
abolition  of  common  lands  was  very  beneficial  to  the  interests 
of  the  community,  as  the  number  of  small  landowners  was 
increased. 

It  is  not  only  in  New  England  that  traces  of  the  eariy  land 
communism  appear,  but  in  all  English  or  Dutch  settlements. 
There  were  commons  in  Nantucket,  New  York.  New  Jersey. 
Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Caro- 
linas.  Almost  everywhere  in  the  South  certain  communal 
customs  prevailed.  Forests,  streams,  and  foot-paths  are 
generally  regarded  as  common  to  all.  The  court  greens  in 
Southern  towns  are  as  free  as  village  greens  or  commons. 
Annapolis  has  a  town  pasture  which  is  typical  of  scores  of 
others.  In  the  Southern  parishes  the  glebe  lands  an  only  an 
ecclesiastical  phase  of  the  original  communism,  separated  and 
administered  by  church  boards  for  church  purposes,  similar 
to  the  town  lands  of  New  England,  which  yielded  support  to 
the  schools  and  clergy. 

RariKBHCBS:  Tht  Survival  of  Land  Community  in  Ntw  Ent- 
land,  by  W.  F.  Allen,  in  Th*  Nation,  Jan.  10,  1878:  Johns- 
Hofikins  Univtrsify  Stndits  in  Historical  and  Political 
Scttnc;  vol.  i..  No.  s,  on  Tht  Gtrmanic  Orifin  of  Ntw 
Enifamt  Towns,  and  Nos.  9  and  10,  on  Villagt  Communitits 
of  Capt  Ann  and  S<dtm. 

COMMONS,  JOHH  ROOERS:  Professor  of 
political  economy;  bom  at  Hollandsburg,  Ohio, 
1862;  educated  in  public  schools  and  at  Oberlin 
College;  studied  political  science  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins University,  1889-90  (A.M.,  1890).  He  was 
successively  ttitor  in  economics  at  the  Wesleyan 
University,  and  professor  of  political  economy 
at  Oberlin  (i89i-<)2),  Indiana  University  (1893- 
1895),  Syracuse  University  (1895-0).  He  was 
expert  agent  of  the  United  States  Industrial  Com- 
mission m  1 901;  and  assistant  secretary  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  1902.  Since  1904  he 
has  been  professor  of  political  economy  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  Commons  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  American  Proportional 
Rbprbsbntation  League,  and  has  been  active  in 
numerous  social-reform  movements  and  organiza- 
tions, particularly,  recently,  in  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  and  as  a  director  of  the  American 
Bureau  of  Industrial  Research  at  Wisconsin  Uni- 
versity, in  which  capacity  he  made  special  studies 
of  trade-unionism  and  kindred  subjects  for  an  in- 
dustrial history  of  the  United  States,  now  in  course 
of  preparation.  He  belongs  to  no  one  school,  ex- 
cept as  holding  to  the  so-called  ethical  view  of 
political  economy.  He  favors  the  referendum  and 
initiative,  proportional  representation,  arbitration 
and  conciliation,  trade-unionism,  the  nationaliza- 
tion  and  municipalization  of  natural  monopolies, 
and  [the  complete  governmental  control  of  cur- 
rency. He  is  the  author  of:  "Distribution  of 
Wealth";  "Social  Reform  and  the  Church"; 
"Proportional  Representation";  "Trade-Union- 
ism  and  Labor  Problems";  "Races  and  Immi- 
grants in  America,"  besides  numerous  articles  in 
magazines  and  economic  journals.  Address:  Wis- 
consin University,  Madison,  Wis. 

COHMURE,  COMMUNALISM,  AITD  COMMU- 
RARDS:  A  commune  (from  Latin  communis,  com- 
mon) is  in  general  a  community  organized,  or  the 
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fovemment  of  such  a  community.  Under  the 
Loman  Empire  every  province  appears  to  have 
had  its  own  provincial  diet  or  assembly,  called 
a  concilium  or  commune,  and  these  are  held  by 
some  to  have  been  the  first  attempts  at  represent- 
ative assemblies.  But  see  Communism  ;  Mir,  etc. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  many  cities  and  towns  formed 
confederacies  of  citizens,  and  all  such  confedera- 
cies of  towns  or  provinces  were  called  communes. 
We  read  of  the  Commune  of  Florence,  the  Com- 
mune of  Paris,  etc.  In  France  especially  these 
communes  at  one  time  developed  very  consider- 
able power  and  obtained  large  rights  which  they 
gradually  lost  under  the  centralizing  tendencies 
of  the  government  of  the  Louis.  Beginning  with 
the  Revolution,  however,  there  has  oeen  a  con- 
stant agitation  for,  and  some  serious  insurrections 
in  order  to  gain,  the  supremacy  of  the  old  com- 
munes. This  has  led  to  a  theory  particularly 
popular  in  France,  which  would  make  the  com- 
mvme  the  political  and  social  center,  and  do  away 
with  all  central  government  save  a  loose  federa- 
tion of  commimes.  This  was  the  ideal  of  Ba- 
KOUNiN,  and  is  the  view  of  most  anarchist  com- 
munists. (See  Anarchism,  section  "Anarchist 
Communism.")  It  was  this  theory  that  largely 
led  to  the  rising  of  the  Paris  Commune  in  1871. 
One  who  advocates  this  view  is  sometimes  called 
a  communard,  tho  this  phrase  has  been  particu- 
larly appropriated  for  the  supporters  of  the  Paris 
Commune.  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely  and  other  writers, 
however,  prefer  the  word  communalist  for  the 
believer  in  this  theory.  (See  also  Communism; 
Paris  Commune.) 

COMKUIflSM:  The  economic  theory  which 
advocates  the  total  or  partial  abolition  of  the 
right  of  private  property,  actual  ownership  be- 
ing ascribed  to  the  community  as  a  whole  or  to 
the  state.  Says  Palgrave's  "Dictionary  of  Politi- 
cal Economy   : 

Conuniinism  is  the  theory  which  teache*  that  th<  labor  and 
the  income  of  society  should  be  distributed  equally  among  all 
its  members  by  some  constituted  authoritjr.  Tor  an  example 
<^  what  communists  mean  b^  equal  division  of  labor  and 
income,  the  following  explanation  may  suffice:  "  Hera  equal- 
ity must  be  measured  by  the  capacity  of  the  worker  and  the 
need  of  the  consumer,  not  by  the  intensity  of  the  labor  and 
the  quantity  of  things  consumed.  A  man  endowed  with 
a  certain  degree  of  strength,  when  he  lifts  a  weight  nf  ten 
pounds,  labors  as  much  as  another  man  with  five  times  the 
strength  when  he  lifts  fifty  pounds.  He  who,  to  satisfy  a 
burning  thirst,  swallows  a  pitcher  of  water,  enjoys  no  mora 
than  his  comrade  who.  but  slightly  thirsty,  sips  a  cupful. 
The  aim  of  the  communism  in  question  is  equality  of  pains  and 
pleasures,  not  of  consumable  things  ana  workers  tasks." 
(Buonarroti,  "Conspiration  de  Babeuf,"  i.,  297.) 

SayB  John  Stuart  Mill  ("Political  Economy," 
book  ii.,  chap,  i.) : 

The  assailants  of  the  principle  of  individual  property  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes:  those  whose  scheme  implies  ab- 
solute equality  in  the  distribution  of  the  physical  means  of 
Hfe  and  enjoyment,  and  those  who  admit  inequality,  but 
grounded  on  some  principle,  or  supposed  principle,  of  justice 
or  general  expediency,  and  not,  like  so  many  of  the  existing 
social  inequalities,  dependent  on  accident  alone.  At  the  head 
of  the  ftnt  class,  as  the  earliest  of  those  belonging  to  the  pres- 
ent generation,  must  be  placed  Mr.  Owen  and  his  foUowen. 
H.  Louis  Blanc  and  M.  Cabet  have  more  recently  become 
conspicuous  as  apostles  of  similar  doctrines  (tho  the  former 
advocates  equality  of  distribution  only  as  a  transition  to  a 
still  higher  standu'd  of  justice,  that  all  should  work  accord- 
ing to  their  capacity,  and  receive  according  to  their  wants). 
The  characteristic  name  for  this  economical  system  is  com- 
munism, a  word  of  continental  origin,  only  of  late  introduced 
into  this  country.  The  word  socialism,  which  originated 
among  the  English  communists,  and  wa.s  assumed  by  them  as 
a  name  to  designate  their  own  doctrine,  is  now,  on  the  Conti- 
nent, employed  in  a  larger  sense;  not  necessarily  implying 
communism,  or  the  entire  abolition  of  private  property,  but 
applied  to  any  (ystem  wbicb  requires  to»t  tbe  land  and  the 


instruments  of  production  should  be  the  property,  not  of  in- 
dividuals, but  of  communities  or  associations,  or  of  tbe  gov- 
ernment. 

This  is  probably  the  best  use  of  the  word,  tho 
there  is  some  authority  for  using  the  word  "com- 
mtmism"  simply  as  identical  with  extreme  and 
radical  socialism.  It  is  tmnecessary,  however, 
to  use  two  words  for  the  same  thing,  and  com- 
munism is  being  limited  more  and  more  by  the 
best  writers  to  apply  to  that  school  of  Socialists 
who  believe  in  nolding  all  property  in  common 
except  the  merest  personal  effects,  and  giving 
to  every  man  equmly,  in  contradistinction  to 
Socialists,  who  would  only  have  capital,  or  the 
means  of  production,  in  common.  Concerning 
communism  in  general,  the  best  brief  discussion 
is  still  undoubtedly  that  of  Mill,  bom.  whom  we 
therefore  quote  at  length.    He  says : 

Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  defects  of  these  various 
schemes,  they  cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  impracticable.     Xo 
reasonable  person  can  doubt  that  a  villa^  community,  com- 
posed of  a  few  thousand  mhabitants  cultiva- 
ting; in  joint  ownership  the  same  extent  of  land 
Ifffl  on       which  at  present  feeds  that  number  ot  people, 
m....        ■«        and  producing  by  combined  labor  and   tbe 
gommiiaum  „o,t  improved  processes  the  manufactured 
articles  which  they  required,  could  raise  an 
amount  of  productions  sufficient  to  maintain 
them  in  comfort;  and  would  find  the  means  of  obtaining,  and 
if  need  be  exacting,  the  quantity  of  labor  necosary  for  this 
purpose  from  every  member  ai  the  association  who  was 
capable  of  work. 

The  objection  ordinarily  made  to  a  system  of  community  of 
property  and  eq^val  distribution  of  the  produce,  that  each 
person  would  be  incessantly  occupied  in  evadingbis  fair  share 
of  the  work,  points,  undoubtedly,  to  a  real  difficulty.  But 
those  who  urge  this  objection,  forget  to  how  great  an  extent 
the  same  difficulty  exists  under  the  system  on  which  nine 
tenths  of  the  business  of  society  is  now  conducted.  The 
objection  supposes  that  honest  and  efficient  labor  is  only  to 
be  had  from  those  who  are  themselves  individually  to  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  own  exertions.  But  how  small  a  P^t  of 
all  the  labor  performed  in  England,  from  the  lowest  paid  to 
the  highest,  is  done  by  persons  working  for  their  own  benefit. 
Prom  the  Irish  reaper  or  hodman  to  the  chief  justice  or  the  min- 
ister of  state,  nearly  all  the  work  of  society  »  remunerated  by 
day  wages  or  fixt  salaries.  A  factory  operative  has  less  per- 
sonal interest  in  his  work  than  a  member  of  a  communist 
association,  since  he  is  not,  like  him,  working  for  a  partnership 
of  which  he  is  himself  a  member.  .  .  . 

Another  of  the  objections  to  communism  is  similar  to  that 
so  often  urged  against  poor  laws;  that  if  every  member  of  the 
oommunitv  were  assured  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  any 
number  of  children,  on  the  sole  condition  of  willingness  to 
work,  prudential  restraint  on  the  multiplication  of  mankind 
would  be  at  an  end,  and  population  would  start  forward  at  a 
rate  which  would  reduce  the  community  through  successive 
stages  ot  increasing  discomfort  to  actual  starvation.  There 
would  certainly  be  much  ground  for  this  apprehension  if 
communism  provided  no  motives  to  restraint  equivalent  to 
those  which  it  would  take  away.  But  communism  is  pre- 
cisely the  state  of  things  in  which  opinion  might  be  expected  to 
declare  itself  with  greatest  intensity  against  this  kind  of  selfish 
intemperance.  Any  augmentation  <x  numbers  which  dimin- 
ished the  comfort  or  increased  the  toil  of  the  mass  would  then 
cause  (which  now  it  does  not)  immediate  and  unmistakable 
inconvenience  to  every  individual  in  the  association;  incon- 
venience which  could  not  then  be  imputed  to  the  avarice  of 
employers,  or  the  unjust  privileges  of  the  rich.  In  such 
altared  circumstances  opinion  could  not  fail  to  reprobate,  anc 
if  reprobation  did  not  suffice,  to  repress  by  penalties  of  some 
description,  this  or  any  other  culpable  self-indulgence  at  the 
expense  of  the  community.  The  communistic  scheme,  in- 
stead of  being  peculiarly  open  to  the  objection  drawn  nom 
danger  of  overpopulation,  has  there  commendation  of  tend- 
ing m  an  especial  djraree  to  the  prevention  of  that  evil. 

A  more  real  difiiculty  is  that  of  &iriy  apportioning  the 
labor  of  the  community  among  its  members.     There  aremany 
kinds  of  work,  and  by  what  standard  are  they  to  be  measured 
one  against  another?    Who  is  to  judge  bow 
much  cotton-spinning,  or  distributing  goods 
PlnlWItlW    from  the  stores,  or  nicklaying,  or  chimney- 
sweeping,  is  equivalent  to  so  much  plowing? 
The  difficulty  of  making  the  adjustment  be- 
tween different  qualities  of  labor  is  so  strongly  felt  by  com- 
munist writers,  that  they  have  usually  thought  it  necessary 
to  provide  that    aH    should  work  by  turns    at   every  de- 
scription of  useful  labor:  an  arrangement  which,  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  division  of  employinents,  would  sacrifice  so 
much  of  the  advantage  of  cooperative  production  as  greaUy 
to  diminish  tbe  productiveness  of  labor.    Besides,  even  in  tbe 
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■une  land  o{  work,  nominal  eqoality  cS  labor  would  be  so 
great  a  real  inequality,  that  the  feeling  of  justice  would  revolt 
against  its  being  enfoixed.  All  persons  are  not  equally  fit  for 
m  labor;  and  the  same  quantity  of  labor  is  an  unequal  burden 
on  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  hardy  and  the  delicate,  the 
quick  and  the  slow,  the  dull  and  the  intelligent. 

But  these  difBculties,  tho  real,  are  not  necessarily  insu- 
perable. The  app<>rtionnient  of  work  to  the  strength  and 
capacities  of  individuals,  the  mitigation  of  a  general  rule  to 
provide  for  cases  in  which  it  would  operate  harshly,  are  not 
problems  to  which  human  intelligence,  guided  by  a  sense  of 
justice,  would  be  inadeqtiate.  And  the  worst  and  most  un- 
just anan««ment  which  could  be  made  of  these  points,  under 
a  system  aiming  at  equality,  would  be  so  far  short  of  the  in- 
equality and  injustice  with  which  labor  (not  to  speak  of  re- 
muneration) is  now  apportioned,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth 
counting  in  the  comparison.  We  must  remember  too  that 
communism,  as  a  system  of  society,  exists  only  in  idea:  that 
its  difficulties,  at  present,  are  much  better  understood  than  its 
resources,  and  that  the  intellect  of  mankind  is  only  beginning 
to  contrive  the  means  of  organising  it  in  detail,  so  as  to  over- 
come the  one  and  derive  the  greatest  advantage  from  the 
other. 

If,  therefore,  the  choice  were  to  be  made  between  commu- 
nism with  all  its  chances^  and  the  present  state  of  society  with 
all  its  sufferings  and  injustices;  if  the  institution  of  private 
property  necessarily  carried  with  it,  as  a  consequence,  that  the 
produce  of  labor  should  be  apportioned  as  we  now  see  it,  al- 
most in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  labor — the  largest  portions  to 
those  who  have  never  worked  at  all,  the  next  largest  to  those 
whose  work  is  almost  nominal,  and  so  in  a  descending  scale, 
the  remuneration  dwindling  as  the  work  grows  harder  and 
more  disagreeable,  until  the  most  fatiguing  and  exhausting 
bodily  labor  cannot  count  with  certainty  on  oein^  able  to  earn 
even  the  necessaries  of  life — if  this,  or  commumsm,  were  the 
alternative,  all  the  difficulties,  great  or  small,  of  communism 
would  be  but  as  dust  in  the  balance.  But  to  make  the  com- 
parison applicable,  we  must  compare  communism  at  its  best 
with  the  rigimt  ol  individual  property,  not  as  it  is,  but  as  it 
might  be  made. 

The  perfection  both  of  sodal  arrangements  and  of  practical 
morality  would  be  to  secure  to  all  persons  comiilete  independ- 
ence and  freedom  of  action,  subject  to  no  restriction  but  that 
of  not  doing  injury  to  others;  and  the  education  which  taught 
or  the  soci^  institutions  which  required  them  to  exchange  the 
control  of  their  own  actions  for  any  amount  of  comfort  or 
affluence,  or  to  renounce  liberty  for  the  sake  of  equality, 
would  deprive  them  of  one  of  the  most  elevated  characteristics 
of  human  nature.  It  remains  to  be  discovered  how  far  the 
preservation  of  this  characteristic  would  be  found  compatible 
with  the  communistic  organization  of  society.  No  doubt 
this,  like  all  the  other  objections  to  the  social- 
ist schemes,  is  vastly  exaggerated.  The 
FraMoni  members  of  the  association  need  not  be  re- 
quired to  live  together  more  than  thc^  do  now, 
nor  need  they  be  controlled  in  the  disposU  of 
their  individual  share  of  the  jiroduce,  and  of  the  probably 
large  amount  of  leisure  which,  if  they  limited  their  production 
to  things  really  worth  produdng,  they  would  possess.  Indi- 
viduals need  not  be  chained  to  an  occupation  or  to  a  particular 
locality.  The  restraints  of  communism  would  be  freedom  in 
comparison  with  the  present  condition  of  the  majority  of  the 
human  race.  The  generality  of  laborers  in  this  and  most 
other  countries  have  as  little  choice  of  occupation  or  freedom 
of  locomotion,  are  practically  as  dependent  on  fixt  rules  and 
on  the  will  of  others,  as  they  could  be  on  any  system  short  of 
actual  slavery;  to  say  nothing  of  the  entire  domestic  subjec- 
tion of  one  half  the  species,  to  which  it  is  the  signal  honor  of 
Owenism  and  most  other  forms  of  socialism  that  they  assign 
equal  rights,  in  all  zespects,  with  those  of  the  hitherto  domi- 
nant sex.  But  it  is  not  by  comparison  with  the  present  bad 
state  of  society  that  the  claims  of  communism  can  be  esti- 
mated. .  .  . 

It  is  yet  to  be  ascertained  whether  the  communistic  scheme 
would  be  consistent  with  that  multiform  development  of 
human  nature,  those  manifold  unlikenesses,  that  diversity  of 
tastes  and  talents,  and  variety  of  intellectual  points  of  view, 
which  not  only  form  a  great  part  of  the  interest  of  human 
life,  but  bjr  bringing  inteuects  into  a  stimulating  collision,  and 
by  pivsenting  to  each  innumerable  notions  that  be  would  not 
have  conceived  of  himself,  are  the  mainspring  of  mental  and 
moral  progression. 

Forcontrary  views,  see  Anarchism;  Individu- 
alism. 

We  give  here  a  summary  of  the  history  of  com- 
munism in  j^eneral,  down  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
ttiry,  refemng  the  reader  to  separate  articles  for 
details,  and  especially  to  the  article  Communities 
IN  America  ,  for  a  sketch  of  the  important  develop- 
ment of  American  communism. 


Communism  has  always  existed,  to  more  or  less  an  extent. 
According  to  Lavblbtb  (see  also  PaiMiTrvB  Propkrty)  and 
many  other  sociologists,  communiam  was  the  earliest  known 


form,  by  which  property  was  held,  as  evidenced  in  existing 
conditions  among  the  North  American  Indians  and  most  sav- 
ages, and  as  witnessed  to  by   the   Russian 
Mir,  the  Javan  Dtssa,  and  many  other  Asiatic 
Sirly        and  European  survivals  from  primitive  forms. 
^igL2L-       This  has  been  strenuously  denied   by  some 
'"""w       authorities,  notably  by  Pustel  des  Coulanges, 
but  the  denial  is  more  apparent  than  real, 
since  they  admit  that  property  was  held  by 
some  great  chief  or  strong  man  for  the  community  firatemally 
or  feudally  rather  than  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  jirivate  pn>p- 
erty.     The  Buddhist  monasteries,   where  the  devotees  re- 
nounced marria^  and  property,  are  another  eariy  commu- 
nistic attempt.     Pythagoras.  Plato,  and  Aristotle  and  other 
Greeks   largely   favored    communism.     (See    Plato;    Aris- 
TOTLs.)     Some  of  the  Jews,  the  Essenes,  and  Therapeuta 
taught  and  practised  communism.     (See  Eesbnbs.) 

The  earlv  Christian  Church  was,  in  places  at  least,  un- 
doubtedly largely  communistic.  (See  C;hurcr  and  Social 
RBroRH.)  We  are  distinctly  told  of  the  first  Christian 
Church  at  Jerusalem,  that  they  had  all  thin^  in  common. 
It  was,  however,  a  ^rfectly  voluntary  communism.  Chris- 
tians were  not  reqmred  to  renounce  private  property.  Peter 
said  to  Ananias  of  the  price  of  his  land,  part  of  which  Ananias 
had  kept  back — "  While  it  remained  was  it  not  thine  own,  and 
after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power?"  Yet  the 
fact  remains  that,  led  by  the  power  of  love,  some  early  Chris- 
tians did  practise  commiininn.  After  the  third  century  the 
Church  beicame  a  much  more  worldly  power,  but  in  the  fourth 
century  the  communistic  tendency  developed  into  the  com- 
inunistic  monasticism  of  the  anchorites  and  monks.  Ever 
since  there  have  been  various  communistic  orden  and  sects 
appearing  in  the  Christian  Church— the  Humiliates;  the  Beg- 
hards  and  Beguines;  the  various  mendicant  orders  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit,  in  the  thirteenth 
century;  the  Adamites,  durinj^  the  Hussite  wars.  This  last 
order  advocated  the  commumty  of  women,  and  some  of  the 
other  sects  and  orders  degenerated  into  disorder  and  excesses; 
but.  on  the  whole,  considering  the  ages  in  which  they  ap- 
peared, they  usually  stood  for  tne  purest  and  most  vital  Chris- 
tianity of  their  times.  Often  these  communities  of  brotherly 
love  were  the  only  spots  of  quiet  in  the  darlmess  and  blood- 
shed of  lawless  a^.     (See  Monasticism  and  Middle  Ages.) 

The  Reformation  developed  a  new  impulse  toward  com- 
munism, as  indeed  has  been  the  case  with  every  new  religious 
movement.  The  Peasant  War  in  Germany  was  largely  an 
outcome  of  the  communistic  idea  working  out  among  the 
peasantry,  but  the  influence  mainly  appeared  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Heavenly  Prophets,  by  Storch,  the  Anabaptists  in 
H&nster,  the  Libertines  of  Geneva,  the  Familists  of  Holland 
and  England,  and  the  Buchanites  of  Scotland.  The  com- 
munistic principle  is  also  present  in  a  purer  torm  among  the 
Hermhuters  (Moravians)  and  in  some  communities  of  Au- 
vergne.  In  Germany  many  communistic  sects  arose  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  (See  Anabaptists;  Pbasantb'  War; 
Moravians,  etc.) 

The  eighteenth  century  also  saw  a  wave  of  communistic 
thought  in  Prance.     Morblly  in  his  "Code  de  la  Nature" 
(1755).  taught  that  man  naturally  possesses  every  virtue,  and 
is  only  depraved  by  bad  institutions,  the  chief  of  which  is 
private  property.     He  declared  that  it  would 
be    "in   conformity   with    the   intentions   of 
The  nature."  if  every  citizen  contributed  to  the 

Eirhtmmtll   i^sources  of  the  State,  in  accordance  with  his 
^^^^  strength,  talents,  and  age,  and  in  return  were 

v9a,vUJ  wholly  maintained  at  the  public  expense. 
Mably,  who  was  a  brother  of  Condillac.  en- 
deavored to  show,  in  opposition  to  Mercier  de 
la  Riviere  that  private  property  in  land  is  not  the  natural  and 
necessary  basis  of  society.  On  the  contrary,  he  said,  society 
could  exist  without  property,  as  is  proved  by  the  cases  of 
Sparta,  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay,  and  the  monastic  orders; 
while  the  establishment  of  property  in  land  and  inequality  of 
condition  has  been  the  great  source  of  avarice,  ambition,  and 
vanity. 

BABBur  and  his  fellow  conspirators  of  1796,  calling  them- 
selves the  "Equals,"  were  the  most  remarkable  representa- 
tives of  this  thought.  In  the  Utopia  of  Babeuf,  as  described 
by  Buonarroti,  every  one  is  allotted  two  different  occupa- 
tions, the  one  light  and  the  other  hard.  To  ^ve  variety  and 
change  of  scene,  all  are  employed  by  turns  in  the  transport 
and  postal  services.  Those  who  will  not  work  are  txeatea  as 
thieves.  Education,  carried  on  in  vast  boarding-schools, 
subordinates  the  family  to  national  life.  Distribution  is  to 
f^ow  the  strictest  equality.  In  England  Robert  Owen  was 
the  great  teacher  of  communism:  but  for  his  views,  see 
Owen. 

For  the  Communists  of  Paris  in  187 1,  see  Paris,  Cohmuhb 
or.  (See  also  Anarchism;  Babbup;  Church  and  Social 
Rktorm;  Communities  in  America;  Coopbration;  Prop- 
erty; Pkoudhon;  Socialism.) 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Histoire  du  Socialimu.  by  B.  Malon,  1879;  £,</«, 
Wrilttn  by  Himstlf.  by  R.  Owen,  vol.  i.,  1857.  vol.  i.  A., 
continuation  of  appendixes,  i8s8;  Ottlitu  M  ike  Various 
SocM  Syslma  and  Communitits  wkkh  have  httn  Fotmdtd 
OH  A*  PrincipU  of  CooftratioH,  by  M.  Hennell,  1844:  History 
of  Coop4ratioH  in  England,  by  G.  J.  Holyoake,  vol.  i.,  187s, 
Tid.  ii.,  1879 
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coMMunrnES  m  America  :  communism 

implies  common  ownership;  and  hence,  strictly 
speaking,  there  should  be  included  under  this 
term  only  such  settlements,  colonies  and  societies, 
based  on  conmion  ownership  of  property,  as  have 
been  subjected  to  the  test  of  practical  experiment 
in  America.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  group  the 
communities,  the  Fourieristic  phalanges  of  half 
a  century  ago,  the  commonwealths,  and  the  joint- 
stock  and  cooperative  associations  of  recent  date, 
all  together  as  "American  Communities"  or 
"Communistic  Societies";  and  this  grouping  is 
at  least  partly  justified  by  the  fact  that  m  their 
practical  life  these  various  organizations  have  all 
had  communistic  features,  all  being,  as  the 
author  of  "American  Socialisms"  aimins,  to  a 
certain  extent  compromises  between  communism 
and  some  form  of  individual  ownership.  Then, 
too,  the  communists,  associationists,  and  other 
builders  of  social  colonies  have  had  similar  high 
aims,  well  exprest  in  the  threefold  motto  of  the 
Fourierists:  Union  of  man  with  man  in  true 
society,  union  of  man  with  God  in  true  religion, 
union  of  man  with  nature  in  creative  art  and  in- 
dustry." Their  plans  and  methods,  also,  have 
had  much  in  common,  alike  involving  the  elimina- 
tion of  class  distinctions  based  upon  wealth  and 
Special  privileges,  the  substitution  of  brotherly 
cooperation  for  competition  in  the  affairs  of  life, 
the  erection  of  large  unitary  dwellings  as  centers 
of  attractive  social  Ufe. 

The  principle  of  common  ownership,  far  from 
being  of  the  modem  origin  supposed  by  many, 
antedates  the  individual  holding  of  real  estate,  as 
exempUfied  in  the  village  communi- 
ties of  India,  Russia,  Germany,  and 
England,  confirmation  of  which  may 
be  found  in  the  works  of  Sir  Henry 
Maine  of  England,  Maurer  of  Ger- 
many, and  Laveleye  of  France. 
"These  three  eminent  writers,"  says  Roswell  D. 
Hitchcock,  D.D.,  in  his  work  on  socialism,  "are 
agreed  in  the  conclusion,  after  independent  and 
great  research,  that  common  property  in  land 
was,  in  many  parts  of  the  worla,  perhaps  every- 
where, undoubtedly  the  original  form  of  owner- 
ship." But  the  antiquity  of  the  principle  of 
common  ownership,  and  the  fact  that  the  record 
shows  that  it  was  favored  by  both  the  Old  and 
the  New  Testament,  it  may  be  urged,  do  not 
prove  that  communism  is  to  be  the  final  status 
of  society;  and  it  may  be  fairly  asked,  What 
good  purpose  have  the  communistic  societies 
served?  And  what  sufficient  reason  is  there  for 
supposing  that  communism  in  any  form  will  play 
an  inuMMtant  part  in  the  world's  future  ?  It  must 
be  admitted  that  these  American  communities, 
considered  with  reference  to  their  numbers  and 
wealth,  have  thus  far  been  comparatively  un- 
important; but  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  affirmed 
by  the  communists  that  their  history  is  of  trans- 
cendent importance,  in  demonstrating  by  more 
than  a  centtuy's  experience  the  practicability  of 
forms  of  society  dominated  by  the  Golden  Rtde. 
For  example,  the  Shakers,  who  established  their 
first  community  131  years  ago,  now  make  the 
astotmding  claim  that  during  all  these  years  they 
have  lived  prosperous,  contented,  happy  lives, 
and  have  not  spent  among  themselves  a  penny 
for  police,  for  lawyers,  for  judges,  for  poorhouses, 
or  for  penal  institutions. 

Who  shall  measure  the  value  of  such  a  record 
for  good  in  the  world's  history?  If,  as  we  read 
in  Aoverbs,  "he  that  ruleth  his  spirit  is  better 
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than  he  that  taketh  a  city,"  what  shall  be  said 
of  the  1,700  Amana  Commimists  that  for  three- 
score years  have  lived  such  a  life  of  peace  that  no 
lawyers  or  constables  or  courts  have  been  re- 
quired to  maintain  order  in  their  midst,  and  in 
such  prosperity  that  during  all  these  years  not  a 
mendicant  has  been  seen  m  the  streets  of  their 
seven  villages  save  such  as  have  come  frcnn  the 
outer  world?  Consider,  too,  the  example  given 
by  the  Separatists  of  Zoar,  who  maintained  their 
community  organization  for  seventy-nine  years, 
and  proudly  boast  that  during  that  time  no  mem- 
ber was  ever  charged  with  crime,  and  that  they 
had  no  disputes  they  could  not  settle  among  them- 
selves, no  divorces,  no  scandals,  no  controversies 
over  property. 

Whether  the  principle  of  communism  will  play 
an  important  part  in  the  ultimate  condition  of 
society  will  depend,  the  communists  assert,  upon 
the  inherent  character  of  society  in 
Tllniilniri     *^^    distant    future.     If    individual 
of  AJtrniiida  selfishness  shall  become  more  ram- 
ITnitr       pant  and  dominant  as  the  centuries 
^       roll  by,   then  communism  may  be 
wholly   ignored   in   the   final   social 
fabric;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  prmciples 
that  have  wrought  since  time  began  for  the  ehmi- 
nation  of  strife,  ignorance,  superstition,  cruelty, 
injustice,  and  all  forms  of  wickedness,  and  fostoxsd 
the  growth  of  all  that  tends  to  make  mankind 
unselfish,   altruistic,  brotherly,  just  and  noble, 
and  that  have  built  up  institutions  for  the  amelio- 
ration of  human  conditions,  shall  continue  to  be 
operative    and    become    predominant    and    all- 
controlling,  then  surely,  they  say,  the  principle 
of  communism  will  eventuaUy  become  the  most 
important  factor  in  society. 

In  considering  the  principle  of  communism  as 
exemplified  in  the  communistic  societies  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  likely  to  be  more  fully 
exemplified  as  mankind  more  fully  realizes  the 
unsp^tkable  blessings  that  result  from  altruistic 
unity,  a  clear  distinction  should  be  kept  in  mind 
between  the  voluntary,  peaceable,  conservative 
communism  so  exemplified,  and  which  abhors 
every  form  of  compulsion,  and  the  political  com- 
munism that  was  exhibited  in  France  in  1870, 
and  now  is  occasionally  heard  even  in  the  United 
States,  demanding  that  society  shall  be  reorgan- 
ized on  the  basis  of  ecjuality  of  conditions  and 
privileges,  and  which  aims  at  controlling  all  the 
functions  of  government,  and  compelling  every- 
body, nolens  volens,  to  become  commimists. 
With  such  communism,  whether  French,  Ger- 
man, European,  or  International,  communism  as 
sought  to  be  realized  in  the  communistic  societies 
of  the  United  States,  and  properly  termed  Ameri- 
can communism,  has  scarcely  anything  in  com- 
mon, either  in  aim  or  method. 

The  colonies  and  settlements  thus  collectively 
called  American  communities  may  be  classified 
as:  (i)  the  religious;  (2)  thenon-relipous;  (3)  the 
transcendental;    (4)  the  Fourierists; 
OUMttoatloii  (S)    the   Spiritualists;    and    (6)   the 
of  Comma-   commonwealths,  brotherhoods,  etc., 
-uu,    '  of  recent  date.     The  religious  com- 
munities head  the  list  because  first 
in  point  of  time,  first  in  longevity, 
first  in  general  success.     The  most  important  ot 
these  are: 

The  Labadist  Community  of  Protestant  Mystics,  num- 
bering 100  members,  and  owning  4,000  acres  ot  land  in  the 
northern  part  of  Maryland,  founded  2 1  j  yean  ago,  and  which 
has  long  ceaued  to  exist. 
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The  eziitiog  Comontnity  d  German  Seventh-day  Baptists, 
foimded  i7S  yean  ago  at  Ephtata,  Pa.,  by  Conrad  Beisel, 
and  at  one  time  having  too  memben  and  considefable  prop> 
erty,  both  the  membcnhip  and  property  being  now  gnatly 
redooed. 

The  Shaken,  fonnded  in  1776  at  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  at  one 
time  having  a  membenhip  of  over  5,000  and  large  landed 
properties,  and  now  having  fifteen  aepante  lodetaet  in  eight 
states,  but  with  much  reduced  membenhip. 

The  community  founded  in  180s  by  Gemge  Sapp  in  Butler 
County,  Pa  afterward  removed  to  Posey  County,  Ind., 
and  later  to  Economy,  Pa.,  possessing  at  one  time  property 
of  the  estimated  value  of  more  than  1 1,000,000,  and  num- 
bering i.ooo  memben,  of  whom  very  few  now  survive. 

The  community  founded  by  Joseph  Bimeler  at  Zoar,  Ohio, 
in  i8>7,  and  at  its  greatest  period  of  prosperity  numbering 
about  soo  memben  and  having  nearly  a  million  dollan'  woitfi 
of  moperty. 

The  Peifectioniit  Community  founded  by  John  H.  Noye* 
at  Putney,  Vt..  in  1836;  tnnsfeired  to  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  in  1848; 
numbering  at  one  time  with  its  branches  over  300  memben, 
and  having  several  prosperous  businesses;  transformed  in  1880 
into  a  joint-stock  corporation. 

The  Amana  Community,  founded  near  RufFslo.  N.  Y..  in 
1843,  removed  to  Iowa  in  185^-64;  now  numbering  over  1,700. 
memben,  and  having  seven  villages,  all  under  one  control  and 
all  having  a  common  interest. 

The  Bethel-Auron  Community,  founded  by  Dr.  Wm. 
Keil  in  Shelby  County,  Mo.,  in  1844,  and  in  Aurora,  Ore.,  in 
i8;6,  and  numbering  together  at  one  time  about  1,000  souls, 
neither  now  existing. 

The  Swedish  Community,  founded  by  Eric  Janson,  at  Bishop 
Hin,  111.,  in  1856,  having  over  i.eee  memben  and  existing 
for  nxteen  yean. 

The  Broderhof  Communities  of  Russian  Hennonitea  in 
South  Dakota,  which  have  existed  for  many  yean,  and  ag- 
gregate over  a  thousand  memben. 

The  Koresban  Communitv  of  Estero,  Fla..  numbering  over 
>6o  memben,  and  apparently  prosperous. 

The  Community  M  Isnelites  at  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. ,  hav- 
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more  important  of  the  distinctly  non-religious  group 
■re: 

The  community  founded  by  Robert  Owen  at  New  Har- 
mony, Ind.,  in  1835,  which  had  900  memben,  and  which  led 
to  the  formation  of  eighteen  other  communities  of^milar 
character;  and  the  French  community  founded  by  Etienna 
Cabet  In  northern  Texas  in  1848,  transferred  to  Nauvoo,  111., 
in  1S49,  to  Coming,  Iowa,  in  1857,  and  having  at  one  time  500 
nembcn* 

The  Braok-Parm  Community,  founded  by  George  Ripley 
at  Roxbory,  Mass.,  in  184a,  and  Fruitlands,  founded  by  A. 
Brooson  Alcott  and  othen  at  Harvard.  Mass.,  in  i84;,  con- 
stitute the  transcendental  grpup,  tho  often  classed  with  the 
Poniietistic  settlements,  one  of  which  Brook  Farm  became  in 
its  later  yean,  but  it  owed  its  origin  to  the  transcendental 
movement  in  and  near  Boston,  and  particulariy  to  the  Tmn- 
soendental  Chib.  an  organisation  of  cultured  people  formed  in 
Boston  in  1836. 

Of  the  Fourieristic  colonies  nearly  thirty  were  formed 
within  five  yean  in  eight  diilerent  states,  with  an  aggregate 
membenhip  of  about  4.500.  and  a  longevity  ranging  from  a 
few  months  to  seventeen  yean. 

Of  the  several  spiritualistic  communities  those  founded  by 
Thomas  I^ke  Harris  at  Brockton,  N.  Y.,  in  1867,  and  at 
Santa  Rosa,  Cat.,  a  few  yean  later,  are  the  most  imfxirtant, 
unless  we  include  in  this  group  the  Shaken,  who  have  abound- 
ed in  spiritualistic  phenomena  during  thdr  long  career,  and 
claim  to  have  been  the  fint  to  introduce  spirituuism  into  this 
country.  Several  smaller  communities  owe  their  origin  to 
spiritualism. 

It  may  be  stated  in  this  connection  that  no  classification  of 
the  communistic  societies  of  the  United  States  which  may  be 
made  will  prove  entirely  accurate,  there  being,  for  example, 
religious  people  in  the  non-religious  and  Fourieristic  societies, 
ana  vice  vena. 

Of  the  communities,  commonwealths,  brotherhoods,  and 
ooopcntive  settlements  of  recent  data  may  be  mentioned: 
The  Koreshan  Community  at  Estero,  Fla.;  the  Christian 
Commonwealth  of  Georgia;  the  Ruslon  Commonwealth  of 
Tennessee  and  Georgia;  the  Cooperative  Brotherhood  of 
Builey,  Wash.;  the  Equality  Colony,  Equality,  Wash.:  the 
Industrial  Single-Tax  Association.  Pairbope,  Ala.;  the  Colo- 
rado Cooperative  Company;  the  Freelwid  Association  of 
Washington;  the  Mutual  Home  Association  of  Washington; 
the  Stnugh^Edgen  of  SUten  Island  and  New  YorkLghalam, 
or  "The  Children's  Land,"  of  New  Mexico;  and  the  Woman's 
Commonwealth  of  Waahingtoa  dty. 

These  settlements  are  all  of  too  recent  origin  to  furnish 
notewovtbir  examples  of  success;  but  they  all  emphasize  the 
longing  deare  filling  the  hearts  of  thousands  for  a  life  free  from 
the  contention  and  competition  so  nnivenally  (irevalent. 

There  have  been  but  two  widespread  move- 
ments in  this  country  restating  in  the  establish- 
ment of  communistic  societies:  that  in  1835, 
when  Robert  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  Scotland, 


electrified  the  nation  with  his  grand  schemes  of 
social  amelioration;  and  again  m  the  decade  be- 
tween 1840  and  1850  when  Pourierism  was 
heralded  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  Horace 
Greeley,  Chas.  A.  Dana,  Albert  Brisbane,  and  a 
score  of  other  able  writers  and  speakers,  as  the 
great  social  panacea — ^the  one  system  that  was  to 
orin|;  in  the  era  of  tmiversal  brotherhood  and 
itistice.  The  first  movement  produced,  as  we 
have  seen,  nineteen  societies  which  survived  for  a 
few  years  only;  the  latter  produced  about  thirty, 
some  of  which  were  of  much  longer  duration,  but 
none  exceeding  seventeen  years. 

The  present  status  of  the  community  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  is  less  favorable  than  it 
was  in  former  years,  undoubtedly  owing  in  part 
to  the  fact  that  several  of  the  prosperous  religious 
communities  have  been  unable  to  fully  maintain 
their  organization  and  prosperity  after  the  death 
of  their  founders,  and  have  either  modified  their 
propertv  arrangements  or  dissolved;  and  partly 
to  the  fact  that  political  socialism  now  aosorbs 
much  of  the  attention  that  would  otherwise  be 
given  to  experimental  communism,  its  advocates 
clainung  that  only  through  state  and  national  aid 
can  the  objects  which  communists  have  so  much 
at  heart — true  and  just  relations  of  man  to  man 
and  man  to  society— be  realized.  Still  there 
exist  to-day:  (i)  the  Ephrata  Community  (after 
175  years),  (3)  the  fifteen  Shaker  Communities 
(after  131  years),  (3)  the  Harmony  Conmtunity 
(after  loi  years),  (4)  the  Amana  Commtmity 
(after  64  years),  (5)  the  Oneida  Community  (aft^ 
59  years,  tho  transformed  into  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany after  3a  years),  (6)  the  Koreshan  Commu- 
nit^r,  and  (7)  the  Straight-Edgers;  in  addition  to 
various  brotherhoods,  cooperative  colonies,  and 
other  societies  of  recent  date;  and  such  experi- 
ments continue  and  seem  destined  to  contmue 
despite  all  discouragements  and  failures. 

Wm.  Alfred  Hinds. 

Rbfoxncbs:  History  of  Amtrican  Soeialams,  by  Noyes; 
CoimmimKte  Socittm  if  A*  Vmttd  Stain,  by  Nordhoff; 
Amtrican  Commumtits.  by  W.  A.  Hinds;  Commurtittie 
SocirtUs  af  th*  Umltd  StaUs.  by  Bushee;  Cooptratim  Cam- 
mumtUs,  by  Kent;  U.  S.  Labor  BnUoUn,  No.  35;  Commit- 
Kum  ami  SmaUtm,  by  Woolsey;  Socialism,  by  Hitchoock; 
Tranicndmfalism  in  Ntw  Entlaml,  by  Frothini{liam. 
See  also  the  individual  articles  on  communistic  sodetie*. 

COMPETITIOH:  In  social  science  this  term 
denotes  the  strife  of  the  individual  or  of  a  group 
of  individuals  to  gain  the  utmost  possible  profit, 
rent,  or  wage  in  free  rivalry  with  other  individuals 
or  groups  of  individuals.  It  is  defined  in  Pal- 
grave's  "Dictionary  of  Political  Economy"  as 
the  free  action  of  mdividual  self-interest.  _  But 
this  is  not  enough.  The  free  action  of  individual 
self-interest  may  lead  a  man  into  cooperation  or 
socialism,  the  opposites  of  competition.  _  The 
distinctive  characteristic  of  competition  is  in  its 
being  the  free  action  of  self-mterest  in  fair 
rivwy  with  some  other  indtoidual  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals. One  man  cannot  compete.  He  must 
compete  with  somebody.  .This  is  seen  in  the 
derivation  of  the  word,  from  com  and  petere,  to 
seek  together. 

Competition,  so  conceived,  is  held  by  most  to 
be  to-day  the  supreme  law  of  trade.  As  such  it  is 
defended  by  behevers  in  present  industrial  meth- 
ods, is  bitterly  c6ndemned  by  Socialist  reformers, 
while  perhaps  the  majority  of  minds,  and  almost 
all  political  economists  to-day,  see  evils  in  un- 
limited competition,  and  would  modify  its  free 
play,  but  not  supplant  it  by  any  other  principle. 
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Still  another  school  of  thought  denies  that  we 
have  fiee  competition  to-day,  and  declares  that 
what  is  needed  to  save  us  from  our  present  in- 
dtistrial  ills  is  not  less  comp>etition,  but  more 
competition.     We  notice  these  four  views : 


I.  The  believen  in  oompetition  uaually  assert  first  that  it 
is  the  law  of  oature,  and  tney  aometimes  add  that  it  is  **the 
law  of  God."     "Theorists  and  sentimentalists  may  tallc.as 
they  will,"  say  the  beUeveis  in  competition,  "of  aboUshing 
the  strife  tor  self  or  the  struggle  for  existence, 
the  pWy  of  self-interest;  but  the  fact  remains 
Tha  Ann-    that  this  principle  always  has  existed  in  the 
mant  fcr      worid,  always  has  ruled  the  world,  has  pro- 
aunnim      ju^ej  „,d  exists  most  in  the  moat  progressive 
Competltimi  dviliiations."     "Progress"     says     Professor 
Flower  ("  Reply  to  an  Addreas  by  the  Trades' 
Council,     Newcastle,  Se^itember,  i88g),  "has 
been  due  to  the  opportunity  of  those  individuals  who  are  a 
little  superior  in  some  respects  to  their  fellows,  of  asserting 
their  superiority,  and  of  continuing  to  live,  and  of  promulra- 
ting  as  an  inheritance  that  superiority."     "  To  formulate  this 
as  the  immutable  law  of  progress  since  the  beginnings  of  life 
has  been,"  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  tells  us  ("Social  Evolution," 
p.  34),  "  one  ck  the  principal  results  of  the  biological  sdence  of 
the  century."     "  It  is,"  says  Professor  Flower,  "  the  message 
which  pure  and  abstract  biological  research  has  sent  to  help  us 
on  witn  some  of  the  commonest  problems  of  human  life" 
(.idtm).     "It  is,"  Mr.  Kiddadds  (tdlrm,  p. 37),  "an  inevitable 
law  oF  life  among  the  higher  forms,  that  competition  and 
selection  must  not  only  always  accompany  progress,  but  that 
they  must  prevail  amon^  every  form  of  life  which  is  not  actu- 
ally retrograding."     Socialism,  therefore,  which  aims  "at  the 
final  suspension  of  that  personal  struggle  for  existence," 
cannot,  according  to  Mr.  Kidd,  "ia  any  case  avoid  progressive 
degeneration"  (itUm,  p.  aio).     This  is  the  main  argiunent 
urged  in  a  hundred  forms  by  the  believers  in  competition. 
Competition  is  the  source  of  progress.     We  must,  therefore, 
have  competition  in  order  to  nave  progress. 

But,  secondly,  competition  is  defended  as  working  on  the 
whole  for  the  pood  of  all  classes.  Most  orthodox  economists 
take  this  position.  Professor  Pawcett  ("  Political  Economy," 
book  ii.,  chap,  ii.),  says  of  competition:  "The  poverty  of  the 
poor  is  often  attributed  to  it;  but  we  shall  have  reason  to  show 
that  it  is  no  enemy  to  the  working  classes.  Without  it,  their 
poverty  would  be  rendered  doubly  severe;  for  it  is  an  active 
spirit  tx  competition  which  maintains  the  capital  from  which 
tne  wages  of  the  laborers  are  paid.  Competition  befriends  the 
working  classes  in  other  respects;  it  cheapens  commodities, 
and  insures  that  tlie  maximum  of  wages  shall  always  be  paid. 
Competition  is  not  confined  to  one  class;  it  may  be  as  rife 
among  buyers  as  among  sellers,  or  among  the  employers  as 
among  the  employed.  Individuals  who  have  goods  to  sell 
are  anxious  to  realize  as  large  i>rofits  as  possible;  but  when 
there  is  competition,  a  trader  cannot  be  paid  more  than  what 
is  termed  a  lair  price  for  his  goods,  because  if  he  attempts  to 
obtain  more  tlian  the  ordinary  price  he  will 
be  undersold  by  other  traders.  When  buyers 
WagW  compete  with  each  other  they  an  anxious  to 
secure  the  greatest  gains,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  buy  upon  the  best  possible  terms;  and  thus 
when  buyers  are  each  intent  on  purchasing  on  the  most  favora- 
ble terms,  a  commodity  is  sure  to  realise  what  it  is  worth. 
It  therefore  follows  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  competition  pre- 
vents a  trader  obtaining  exceptionally  high  profits,  on  the 
other  hand  it  insures  to  nim  a  fair  price  for  his  goods.  Soine, 
perhaps,  may  think  it  unfortunate  that  employers,  stimulated 
by  a  desire  to  realise  the  largest  ^ns,  should  seek  to  engage 
their  laborers  on  the  lowest  possible  terms.  But  such  con- 
duct upon  the  part  of  the  employers  inflicts  no  injury  upon 
the  laborers;  for  whenever  there  is  activity  of  competition,  an 
individual  manufacturer  or  trader  is  as  powerless  to  get 
laborers  to  work^or  him  at  less  than  the  ordinary  wages  as  he 
would  be  to  buy  cotton  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  his  fellow 
manufacturers.  The  price  of  cotton  is  maintained  because 
there  are  those  who  are  anxious  to  purchase  it;  the  rate  of 
wages  is  also  maintained  by  those  who  are  anxious  to  pur- 
chase labor.  Competition,  consequently,  exerts  no  tendency 
to  reduce  profits  or  wages;  the  tendency  is  rather  one  ol 
equalization. 

Another  fonn  of  the  same  aigument  is  to  say  that  compe- 
tition works  for  the  good  of  all  because  it  tends  to  make  each 
individual  and  each  nation  do  what  they  can  do  best.  Where 
each  individual  and  each  nation  is  striving  in  a  free  market, 
tliat  individual  and  that  nation  that  can  do  given  work  or 
produce  a  given  commodity  the  best  will  win.  We  thus  have 
the  survivM  of  the  fittest.  But  there  is  something  which  each 
man  and  each  nation  can  do  best.  Therefore  under  free 
competition  each  man  and  each  nation  will  do  what  he  or  it 
can  ito  best,  and  all  be  benefited  by  the  exchange. 

Thirdly,  believers  in  competition  say  nothing  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.  Palgrave's  "Dictionarjr  of  Political  Econ- 
omy "  says;  "  It  is  dimcult  even  to  imagine  upon  what  other 
principle  certain  complicated  transactions  ol  modem  trade 
and  indusuy  could  be  regulated." 

'•The^k|dto' of  finding  any  adequate  substitute  for  it 
©h*  ••'"'^^^■■^-interest)  is  an  almost  invincible  obstacle 


in  the  way  of  reconstructing  society  on  any  bat  its  present 
individualistic  basis"  (Sidgwick). 

Javoos  says:  "Scientific  Primer,"  chap,  vii.):  "There  is  no 
way  of  deciding  what  is  a  fair  day's  wages,  outside  compe- 
tition." 

Lastly,  the  believers  in  oompetition  defend  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  tends  to  make  individuals  self-reliant,  independent, 
inventive,  alert,  quick  to  conceive,  strong  to  execute,  ready  to 
dare.  They  point  out  that  the  most  progressive  nations  are 
those  where  competition  has  had  the  greatest  development. 

II.  Coming  to  the  views  of  those  who  disbelieve  in  compe- 
tition, they,  m  the  first  place,  deny  that  competition  and 
the  strumle  for  existence  U  tlie  only  cause  ot  progress.  Says 
Charles  Kingsley:  "That  self-interest  is  a  law  of  human 
nature  I  know  well;  that  it  ought  to  be  the  root  law  of  human 
society  I  deny,  unlen  sodetv  is  to  sink  down  again  into  a 
Roman  empire  and  a  cage  of  wild  beasts."  "Competition," 
said  F.  D.  Maurice,  "  is  put  forth  as  the  law  of  tlie  universe. 
This  is  a  lie.  The  time  is  come  to  declare  it  a  lie  by  word  and 
deed." 

Tliat  oompetition  and  the  struggle  for  existence  have  en- 
tered into  and  do  still  enter  into  the  progress  of  the  world,  no 
one  denies;  it  is  simply  denied  that  it  is  the  only  way  of  mak- 
ing progress.     Mr.  Kidd's  "Social  Evolution," 
tiiat  lauds  competition  as  "tlie  immutable 
Tlie  Ain-    i*w  of  progress,     is  full  of  instances  of  prog- 
••.•-»  ••>>(•••»  ress  in  civilization  made  by  the  spirit  of  altru- 
'"•"^'{^""ismandseU-sacrifice.     Even  animals  (Uke  the 
Oompetition  beaver  and  the  ant)  progress  by  cooperation. 
Human  society  has  progressed  immeasurably 
by  organization,  by  combination,  by  coopera- 
tion.    It  is  not  true  that  those  states  are  the  most  progressive 
where  competition  is  the  least  controlled.     One  chief  function 
of  the  State  is  to  limit  competition,  and  when  the  State  has 
reached  the  fullest  development,  as  in  Germany,  England,  and 
America,  then  civilization  is  the  best.     Biology,  if  it  asserts 
that  competition  is  the  law  of  progress,  has  studied  the  lower 
fonns  of  life  more  than  the  higlier.    It  is  almost  more  true 
that  progress  is  proportional  to  man's  escape  trom  competi- 
tion.    Competition  patterns  after  the  brutes;  cooperation 
patterns  after  the  nobler  instinrts  of  humanity. 

It  is  not,  however,  claimed  b:^  the  disbelievers  in  competition 
that  competition  has  no  place  in  society.  They  simply  argue 
for  an  evolution  of  competition.  Competition  does  tend  to 
the  survival  of  those  most  fit  to  compete  in  the  form  of  strug- 
gle in  which  the  competition  taka  place.  The  primitive 
oompetition  was  purely  physical.  Men  fought  with  bare 
hands,  with  clubs,  or  with  spears,  poisoned  arrows,  etc.  It 
produced  physical  giants — ^Agamemnons,  Herculeses,  Nim- 
rods.  "  There  were  giants  in  those  days.'  But  by  the  grad- 
ually developing  combination  of  law.  order,  and  State,  the 
competition  of  force  was  checked,  and  replaced  by  a  compe- 
tition more  intellectual.  Did  the  race  deteriorate  f  No;  it 
simply  developed  a  higher  form  of  leaders,  the  Alexanders, 
Hanmbals,  Opsars,  Napoleons  of  society.  To-day  cooper- 
ation, combination,  arbitration  are  replacing  the  competition 
of  conquerors;  competition  is  now  industrial.  It  is  develop- 
ing leaden  in  that  form  of  competition — -"Napoleons  of 
finance" — the  Rothschilds,  Caraegies,  Rockefellers,  etc. 
What  the  disbelievera  in  industrial  competition  ask  is  not 
that  competition  be  done  away  lAnth,  but  simply  that  it  be 
lifted  up  to  a  higher  level.  As  the  State  now  in  the  main 
prevents  physical  competition  and  protects  the  life  of  the 
weakest  citizen,  so  they  would  have  the  State  replace  indus- 
trial competition  by  fraternal  cooperation,  and  set  men  free 
to  compete  in  art,  in  science,  in  learning.  This,  they  say^will 
produce  not  degeneration,  but  a  higher  type  of  men.  They 
deny  that  industrial  competition  produces  the  best  citizens. 
It  exists  nowhere  so  fiercely  as  in  tbe  United  States."  What 
is  the  result?  Smart  business  men — the  "smartest"  in  the 
world.  But  are  these  the  highest  type  of  men?  Says  Mr. 
Bryce  ("  American  Commonwealth,"  part  iv.,  chap.  81):  "In 
no  country  does  one  find  so  many  men  of  eminent  capacity 
for  business,  shrewd,  forcible,  and  daring,  who  are  so  unin- 
teresting, so  intellectually  barren,  outside  the  sphere  of  their 
business  knowledge."  Industrial  competition  produces  a 
survival  of  the  industrially  smart,  with  little  reference  to 
their  morals.  Morals  do  help  to  a  slight  extent,  but  very 
slight.  Says  John  Stuart  Mill  (For<H<cMy  Rnitw,  Feb., 
1870):  "If  persons  are  helped  in  their 
worldly  career  by  their  virtues,  so  are  they. 
Competltioil  "d  perhaps  quite  as  often,  by  their  vices;  by 
uvuyouwiu  semhty  and  sycopiiancy,  by  hard-hearted 
dOM  not  and  close-fisted  selnshness,  by  the  permitted 
Froduoe  tho  lies  and  tricks  of  trade,  by  gambling  specula- 
«^^  tions,    not   seldom    by   downright    knavery. 

Energies  and  talents  are  of  much  more  avail 
for  success  in  life  than  virtues;  but  if  one  man 
succeeds  by  employing  energy  and  talent  in 
something  generally  useful,  another  thrives  by  exercising  the 
same  qualities  in  outgeneraling  and  ruining  a  rival.  It  is  as 
much  as  any  moralist  ventures  to  assert,  that,  other  circum- 
stances being  given,  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and  that  with 
parity  of  advantages  an  honest  person  has  better  chances  than 
a  roi^e.  Even  this,  in  many  stations  and  circumstances  of 
life,  IS  questionable;  anything  more  than  this  is  out  of  the 
question.  It  cannot  be  pretended  that  honesty,  as  a  means 
of  success,  tells  for  as  much  as  a  difference  of  one  single  step 
on  the  social  ladder.    The  connection  between  fortune  and 
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conduct  b  mainly  this,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  bad  conduct, 
or  rather  of  anne  Idnds  of  bad  conduct,  which  suffices  to  ruin 
any  amount  of  good  fortune:  but  the  converse  is  not  true;  in 
the  situation  of  most  people  no  degree  whatever  of  good  con- 
duct can  be  counted  upon  for  taising  them  in  the  world,  with- 
out the  aid  of  fortunate  accidents. '  As  for  what  competi- 
tion means  to  the  working  classes,  says  Louis  Blanc,  quoted 
by  Min  in  the  above  review: 

"What  is  competition  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  work- 
man? It  i*  work  put  up  to  auction.  A  contractor  wants  a 
workman:  three  present  themselves.  'How  much  for  your 
work?*  Half  a  crown;  I  have  a  wife  and  children.'  '  Well; 
and  bow  much  for  ^oun?'  'Two  shillings:  I  have  no  chil- 
dren, but  I  have  a  wife.'  '  Very  well ;  and  now  how  much  for 
you?'  'Oneandeight  pence  are  enough  for  me:  I  am  single.' 
Then  you  shall  have  the  work.'  It  is  done;  the  bargain  is 
■truck.  And  what  are  the  other  two  workmen  to  do?  It  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  die  quietly  of  hunger.  But  what  if  they 
take  to  thieving?  Never  fear:  we  have  the  police.  To  mur- 
der? We  have  got  the  hangman.  As  for  tne  lucky  one,  his 
triumph  is  only  temporary.  Let  a  fourth  workman  make  his 
appearance,  strong  enough  to  fast  every  other  day.  and  his 
imce  will  run  down  still  lower:  there  will  be  a  new  outcast,  a 
new  recruit  for  the  prison  perhapsl  .  .  . 

"  Who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see  that  under  the  system  of  un- 
limited competition,  the  continual  fall  of  wages  >s  no  excep- 
tional drcumstanoe,  but  a  necessary  and  general  fact?  Has 
the  population  a  limit  which  it  cannot  exceed  ?  Is  it  possible 
for  us  to  say  to  industry — industry  given  up  to  the  accidents 
of  individual  egotism  and  fertile  in  luin— can  we  say:  'Thus 
far  Shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther'?  The  population  increases 
constantly;  tell  the  poor  mother  to  become  sterile  and  blas- 

Eheme  the  God  who  made  her  fruitful,  for  if  you  do  not  the 
■ts  will  soon  become  too  nairow  for  the  combatants.  A 
machine  is  invented;  command  it  to  be  broken,  and  anathe- 
matize science,  for  if  you  do  not,  the  i.ooo  workmen  whom 
the  new  machine  deprives  of  work  vrill  knock  at  the  door  of 
the  neighboring  workshop,  and  lower  the  wages  of  their  com- 
panions, liius  systematic  lowering  of  wages,  ending  in  the 
driving  out  of  a  certain  number  of  workmen,  is  the  inevitable 
eSeiH:  of  tmlimited  competition.  It  is  an  industrial  system  by 
means  of  which  the  worldng  classes  are  forced  to  exterminate 
one  another." 

If  it  be  answered  to  this  that  such  is  not  the  fact;  that  the 
worldtig  classes  an  not  exterminating  each  other;  that  their 
condition  has  steadily  risen  tlirough  the  century,  and  that  the 
higher  workmen  of  England  and  America,  for  example,  do 
not  fear  the  competition  of  China  and  India,  it  is  to  be  said: 
"  Yes,  it  is  true  that  wages  have  risen;  but  is  this  the  result  of 
competition?     Is  it  not  because  competition  has  to  no  little 
extent  been  limited  in  England  and  America  by  trade-union 
combination  and  factory  legislation?     Have  not  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours  as  a  rule  been  forced  from  unwilling  em- 
ployers by  organised  labor  and  by  legislation?"     Until  trade- 
unions  were  developed,  and  before  there  were  efficient  factory 
laws,  when  competition  was  unrestrained,  wages  were  lower 
and  conditions  more  terrible  among  working  men  than  ever 
in  English  history.     In  the  Middle  Ages  competition  was 
somewhat  restrained  by  feudalism,  and  later  by  monopoly 
grants.    Only  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  first  of  this  has  competition  been  at 
Oeoivatltloa  *^  unlimited.     Now  of  this  period  Thorold 
Vn^ara       Rogers  says   ("Work  and  Wages,"   p.   63): 
^"'•~"       "  I  am  convinced  that  at  no  period  of  Enghsh 
history  for  which  authentic  records  exist  was 
the  condition  of  manual  labor  wone  than  it 
was  from  17B2-1811,  the  period  in  which  manufacturers  and 
merchants  accumulated  fortunes  rapidly,  and  in  which  the 
rent  of  agricultural  land  was  doubled." 

The  trouble  with  competition  is  that  it  puts  even  those 
manufacturen  and  employers  who  would  be  just  at  the  mercy 
of  those  who  are  williiu' to  do  anything  for  gain.  Says  Prof. 
Henry  C.  Adams,  Ph.D.  ("An  Intcrpratation  oi  the  Social 
Movements  of  Our  Hme,"  p.  1 0 : 

"Without  legal  regulation  the  straggle  between  men  for 
coounerciat  supremacy  win  surely  force  society  to  the  level 
of  the  oiast  immoral  man  who  can  sustain  himself.  The  fit- 
test to  survive  unregulated  competition  will  be  he  who  is 
morally  the  least  fit  to  live.  For  purpose  of  illustration,  sup- 
pose ten  manufacturen  competing  with  each  other  to  supply 
the  market  with  cottons.  Assume  that  nine  of  them,  recog- 
nizing the  rights  of  childhood,  would  gladly  exclude  from 
their  employ  all  but  adult  labor.  But  the  tenth  man  has  no 
moral  sense.  His  business  is  conducted  solely  with  a  view  to 
large  sales  and  a  broad  market.  As  child  labor  is  actually 
cheaper  than  adult  labor,  he  gives  it  a  decided  ineference. 
What  is  the  result?  Since  his  goods  come  into  competition 
with  the  goods  of  the  other  manufacturers,  and  since  we  who 
buy  goods  imly  ask  respecting  quality  and  price,  the  nine  men 
whose  moral  instincts  we  commena  will  be  obliged,  if  they 
would  maintain  themselves  in  business,  to  adopt  the  methods 
ol  the  tenth  man,  whose  inunorsl  character  we  condemn. 
Thus  the  mcnl  tone  of  business  is  brought  down  to  the  level 
ol  the  worst  man  who  can  sustain  himsdi  in  it." 

As  for  the  assertion  that  competition  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce independence,  self-reliance,  and  individual  exertion,  the 
Socialists  who  would  supplant  competition  by  cooperation  do 
not  argue  for  paternalism.  Says  a  Socialist  writer:  "Social- 
ists are  the  opposite  of  paternalists.    The  Socialists  of  Ger- 


many, for  example,  recently  cast  i,seo,ooo  votes  against  the 
so-called  paternal  socialism  of  the  emperor.  It  is  the  wealthy 
Camegies  who  would  manage  all  business  and  give  of  their 
fortunes  for  the  good  of  worfcing  men,  who  are  the  real  pater- 
nalists of  the  day.  Under  democratic  socialism  the  people 
would  be  the  government,  and  work  and  manage  for  them- 
selves. It  would  be  the  very  'open  sesame'  «  character. 
Each  man  would  then  have  to  work.  No  drones  here;  no 
beggan  living  on  the  rich;  no  wealthy  parasites  fattening  on 
the  poor.  If  any  man  refused  to  work  he  would  be  left  to 
starve,  yet  with  no  one  to  bUme  but  himself,  for  nmy  man 
would  Mm  haet  an  opportunity  to  work.  By  simply  doing  a 
few  houn  of  honest  work  each  day  for  a  few  yean  of  his  Ufe 
(each  man  choosing  his  own  kind  of  work,  the  more  disagree- 
able kinds  of  work  being  favored  by  less  houn  being  de- 
manded in  them,  so  that  men  would  be  found  to  choose  even 
them),  every  man  would  be  sure  of  an  honest  competence. 
Does  any  man  assert  that  this  would  not  produce  better  and 
mora  independent  ctiaracter  than  we  nave  to-day?  No 
sycophancy  of  employee  to  employer:  no  dependence  of  pro- 
fessional men  upon  patrons;  no  servility  c^  men  of  genius  to 
men  of  money.  There  would  still  be  competition,  but  for 
honor,  not  for  money.  Men  would  battle  to  see  who  should 
best  serve  the  community,  and  so  be  honored  by  their  fellow- 
men-  they  would  not  be  forced  to  battle  as  men  are  forced  to 
battle  to-day,  however  much  they  hate  it,  to  undercut  their 
rivals,  or  enter  into  'combines'  against  the  public.  (Com- 
petition for  honor  would  alone  be  appealed  to,  as  that  alone 
would  mean  success.  Mn.  Annie  Besant  wdl  says:  'It  is 
instructive  to  notice  that  these  very  forces  may  already  be 
seen  at  work  in  every  case  in  which  subsistence  is  secured,  and 
honor  alone  supplies  the  stimulus  to  action.  The  soldier's 
subsistence  is  certain,  and  does  not  depend  on  his  exertions. 
At  once  he  becomes  susceptible  to  appeals  to  his  patriotism, 
to  his  tsprit  d*  corps,  to  the  honor  of  his  flag:  he  will  dare  any- 
thing for  glory,  and  value  a  bit  of  bronze,  wnicb  is  the  "reward 
of  valor,'  far  more  than  a  hundred  times  its  weight  in  gold. 
Yet  many  of  the  private  soldien  come  £com  the  wont  ol  the 
population. 

'She  continues:  'Or  take  the  eagerness,  self-denial,  and 
strenuous  effort  thrown  by  young  men  into  their  mere  gamesi 
The  desire  to  be  captain  of  the  Oxford  eleven,  stroke  of  the 
(Cambridge  boat,  victor  in  the  foot-race  or  the  leaping — in  a 
word,  the  desire  to  excel — is  strong  enough  to  impel  to  exer- 
tions which  often  ruin  phvsical  hralth.  Everywhere  we  see 
the  multiform  desires  of  humanity  assert  thonselves  when 
once  livelihood  is  secure.' " 

The  final  argument  of  the  opponents  of  competition  to-day 
is,  that  competition  cannot  endure,  that  competition  inen- 
tably  leads  to  combination,  and  that,  therefore,  the  only 
question  is  not  a  choice  between  competition, 
or  combination,  but  between  diSeient  kinds  ot 
OcGjipgUttoa  combinations.    Starting    with    competition, 
DgralOK      ''"  ^*^  ''"SP  competiton  find  that  it  pays  to 
_  *7      comKne.     They  therefore  combine  and  e»- 

OOmBUAttm  tablish  a  private  monopoly.  The  problem 
thus  for  the  people  becomes,  not  whether  they 
shall  compete  or  combine,  but  whether  they 
shall  submit  to  the  rule  of  private  combinations  ot  demo- 
cratically combine  themselves  through  the  State.  It  is  a 
question  of  monopoly  lo.  monopolies,  of  democracy  i».  the 
wont  kind  of  an  oligarchy,  the  rule  of  the  plutocrat.  Thn 
choice  comes,  they  say,  not  between  socialism  or  individual- 
ism, but  between  sodsJism  and  plutocracy. 

III.  Many  minds  to-day  and  most  profest  political  econo- 
mists would  not  abolish  industrial  competition,  but  simply 
limit  it.  Says  Professor  Jevtms,  in  the  last  chapter  of  tus 
"The  State  m  Relation  to  Labor"  :  "The  subject  is  one  in 
which  we  need  above  all  thing^— discrimina- 
tion. Restrictions  on  industry  are  not  good 
nor  bad  ftr  s*.  but  according  as  they  are  im- 
posed wisely  and  with  good  intentions,  or 
foolishly  and  with  sinister  intentions.  Prima 
foci*,  indeed,  restriction  is  bad,  because  Prov- 
idence is  wiser  than  the  legislator — that  is  to 
say,  the  action  of  tlie  natural  forces  of  evolution  will  insure 
welfare  better  than  the  ill-considered  laws  of  the  prejudiced 
and  unskilful  legislator.  But  reason  is  a  Divine  ^t,  and 
where  upon  the  grounds  of  clear  experience  interpreted  by 
logical  reasoning  we  can  see  our  way  to  a  definite  improve- 
ment in  some  class  of  people  without  injuring  othen,  we  are 
under  the  obligation  ol  endeavoring  to  promote  that  improve- 
ment. The  greater  part  of  the  interference  of  trade  societies 
is  objectionable,  because,  tho  directed  toward  the  welfare  of 
a  part,  it  is  directed  against  the  welfare  of  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. All  other  industrial  problems  must  be  solved  by 
similar  careful  estimation  of  the  total  utilitarian  results. 

"If  such  be  a  true  view  oi  the  case,  it  is  clear  that  there  can 
be  no  royal  road  to  legislation  in  such  matten.  We  cannot 
expect  to  agree  in  utilitarian  estimates,  at  least  without  much 
debate.  We  must  agree  to  differ:  and  tho  we  are  bound  to 
argue  fearleuly,  it  should  be  with  the  consciousness  that  there 
is  room  for  wide  and  houa  fbU  difference  of  opinion.  We  must 
consent  to  advance  cautiously,  step  by  step,  feeling  our  way, 
adopting  no  foregone  conclusions,  trusting  no  nngie  science, 
expecting  no  infallible  guide.  We  must  neither  maximise  the 
functions  of  government  at  the  beck  of  quasi-military  oiiidals, 
nor  minimize  them  according  to  the  theories  of  the  very  best 
philosophers.     We  must  leaun  to  judge  each  case  upon  its 
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merits,  interpreting  with  painful  can  all  experience  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  uiKm  the  matter." 

This  is  probably  the  view  of  most  professional  economists 
to-day,  tho  as  to  Jevons's  assertion  that  Providence  works 
through  competition,  it  may  be  questioned  if  the  State  is  not 
quite  as  much  a  natuial  development  under  Providence  as  any 
fiercest  competition, 

IV.  We  must  not  forget  the  view  of  those  who  assert  that 
we  do  not  liave  competition  to-day.     They  say  that  under 
various     laws,    protecting    private    property 
in  land,  men  an  not  free  to  compete.     They 
The  Indl-     trace  most  monopolies  in  America,  for  exam- 
Tidvalirtie    P'*'  ^  *  protective  tariff,  and  the  most  radical 
v{._         among  them  assert  that  as  long  as  the  law 
'*•*  recognizes  private  property  in  land,  men  can- 

not be  really  free  to  compete.  Some  would 
abolish  all  taxes,  save  on  land  values.  The 
total  value  of  the  land,  which  no  individual  has  created, 
they  would  take  by  taxation  for  the  community  that  has 
given  land  its  value,  and  then,  thus  putting  all  men  on  a 
natural  equality,  they  would  let  man  be  abaolutely  free  to 
work,  sell,  or  cooperate  as  he  will.  They  argue  that  men, 
when  natural  opportunities  are  not  monopolized,  are  so  nearly 
equal  in  ability,  that  no  man  could  take  much  advantage  of 
h£i  neighbor,  but  each  would  be  led  to  do  that  which  he 
could  do  best,  and  exchange  the  fruits  of  his  activity  in 
equality  and  in  freedom.  (For  a  complete  statement  of  this 
view,  see  Sinols  Tax.)  It  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
men  are  not  equal  in  ability;  that  even  on  free  land  the 
smart,  the  shrewd,  the  strong  would  soon  lord  it  over  the  al- 
truistic and  the  weak,  and  free  competition  lead  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  shrewdest  and  smartest  competitor. 

COMPULSORY  ARBITRATIOH  (for  the  facts 
of  the  compulsory  arbitration  laws  of  New 
Zealand  and  Australia,  which  are  the  only  gen- 
eral compulsory  arbitration  laws  in  the  world, 
see  articles  Arbitration  and  Conciliation,  and 
Nbw  Zealand).  The  following  article  by  Samuel 
Gompers  presents  the  reasons  why  organized 
labor  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere  has  al- 
most universally  opposed  compulsory  arbitration. 
Mr.  Gompers  says: 

The  ver^  terms  arbitration  and  compulsoiy 
stand  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other.  Arbi- 
tration implies  the  voluntary  action  of  two  par- 
ties of  diverse  interests  submitting  to  disinter- 
ested parties  the  question  in  dispute,  or  likely  to 
come  m  dispute. 

Compulsion,  by  any  process,  and  particularly 
by  the  powers  of  government,  is  repugnant  to  the 

firincipie  as  well  as  to  the  policy  of  arbitration, 
f  organized  labor  should  fail  to  appreciate  the 
danger  involved  in  the  proposed  schemes  of  so- 
called  compulsory  arbitration,  and  consent  to  the 
enactment  of  a  law  providing  for  its  enforcement, 
there  would  be  introduced  the  denial  of  the  right 
of  the  workers  to  strike  in  defense  of  their  in- 
terests and  the  enforcement  by  the  government 
of  specific  and  personal  service  and  labor.  In 
other  words,  under  a  law  based  upon  compulsory 
arbitration,  if  an  award  were  made  against  labor, 
no  matter  how  unfair  or  how  unjust,  and  brought 
about  by  any  means,  no  matter  how  questionable, 
we  would  be  compelled  to  work  or  to  su^er  the 
stated  penalty,  wnich  might  be  either  mulcting 
in  damages  or  going_  to  jail,  not  one  scintilla  of 
distinction,  not  one  jot  removed  from  slavery. 

Arbitration  is  only  possible  when  voltmtary. 
It  never  can  be  successfully  carried  out  unless 
the  parties  to  a  dispute  or  controversy  are  equals, 
or  nearly  equals,  m  power  to  protect  or  defend 
themselves,  or  to  inflict  injury  upon  the  other 
party. 

It  is  our  aim  to  avoid  strikes,  but  I  trust  that 
the  day  will  never  come  when  the  workers  of 
our  country  will  have  so  far  lost  their  manhood 
and  independence  as  to  surrender  their  right  to 
strike  or  refuse  to  strike.  We  endeavor  to  pre- 
vent strikes,  but  there  are  some  conditions  far 
worse  than  strikes,  and  among  them  is  a  demor- 
alized, degraded,  and  debased  manhood.     The 


right  to  quit  work  at  any  time,  and  for  any  reason 
stuScient  to  the  workman  himself,  is  the  con- 
crete expression  of  individual  liberty.  Hence  any 
curtailment  of  this  right,  by  and  through  law, 
or  by  and  through  contract  enforced  by  law,  is, 
in  fact,  a  negation  of  liberty  and  a  return  to 
serfdom. 

The  industrial  conciliation  and  arbitration  law 
of  New  Zealand,  the  law  creating  and  governing 
the  Indiana  Labor  Commission  and  Arbitratioa 
Board,  copied  from  the  laws  of  1897  and  issued 
by  the  Indiana  commissioners,  and  the  arbitra- 
tion law  of  Illinois,  as  well  as  an  act  concerning 
carriers  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
y^  j^^merce  and  other  employees,  ap- 
proved  June  i ,  1 898,  along  with  other 
mfotmation  from  this  and  European 
countries,  show  that  the  kernel  of  all  this  species 
of  legislation  is  a  desire  to  prevent  strikes  by 
puni^ing  the  strikers.  Our  existing  form  of 
society  is  unquestionably  based  upon  manufac- 
ture, commerce,  and  transportation,  and  any- 
thing that  disturbs  the  industries  is  resented,  and 
means  are  sought  to  prevent  a  recurrence  and 
to  clothe  it  in  such  a  ^arb  that  public  opinion 
will  accept  it  and  permit  its  execution. 

The  industrial  courts  of  France  are,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  organized  much  in  the  same  way. 
The  bill  to  prevent  strikes,  which  was  introduced 
in  the  German  Reichstag  at  the  instance  of  the 
government,  had  the  same  underlying  motive, 
and  practically  the  same  way,  of  attaming  this 

gurpose.  In  the  law  adopted  by  the  Hungarian 
•iet — we  again  meet  the  same  purpose  to  pre- 
vent strikes  by  punishing  the  strikers.  The 
question  of  extending  the  master  and  servant 
laws  of  Sweden  to  the  industrial  workers  of  that 
coimtry  was  imder  discussion  in  the  Swedish 
Ricksdag,  and  was  for  some  time  fiercely  com- 
bated by  the  lovers  of  liberty  of  that  country, 
but  it  was  finally  adopted,  and  the  other  day  a 
strike  on  the  street-cars  in  Stockholm  was  sup- 
pressed by  sending  several  of  the  strikers  to 
prison  for  long  terms. 

Coming  now  to  our  own  country,  we  find  that 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  Congress  which  wotild 
admit  of  every  train  being  made  a  mail  train, 
and  which,  under  the  postal  laws,  would  have 
subjected  the  strikers  in  railroad  transportation 
to  imprisonment  for  delaying  the  mails.  Through 
the  efforts  of  the  railroaid  brotherhoods  and  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  the  bill  failed. 
Then  followed  the  introduction  of  the  Olney  ar- 
bitration bill,  which  provided  for  arbitration, 
voluntary  in  submission,  or  in  its  initiatory  stages, 
but  with  compulsory  obedience  to  the  award; 
that  is,  the  award  was  to  be  enforced  by  a  direct 
penalty  for  the  individual  violating  the  same. 
The  Indiana  law  has  the  following  provisions : 

"An  agreement  to  enter  into  aAitration  under 
this  act  shall  be  in  writing,  and  shall  state  the 
issue  to  be  submitted  and  decided,  and  shall  have 
the  effect  of  an  agreement  bv  the  parties  to  abide 
by  and  perform  the  award. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  may  be  called 
voluntary  arbitration,  because  it  is  voluntarily 
entered  into.  The  parties  agree  from  the  very 
beginning  that  if  they,  for  some  reason  sufScient 
to  themselves,  should  decline  to  abide  by  and 
perform  the  award,  they  are  willin{[  that  the 
ludge  alone,  without  any  iunr  and  without  an^ 
limit  as  to  time,  may  send  them  to  prison  until 
they  shall  consent  to  perform  the  labor  which 
the  award  enjoins  upon  them.    The  thought  un- 
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deiiying  this  law  is  that  the  individual  nian  may 
alienate  his  x^kt  to  liberty,  and  it  is,  therefore, 
destmctive  orthe  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Republic  of  the  United  States.  It  is  equally 
dangerous  with  the  New  Zealand  law,  the  Hun- 
garian statute,  or  the  proposed  law  of  Germany, 
because  it  aims  at  tying  the  worker  to  the  mine, 
the  factory,  or  the  means  of  transportation  upon 
which  he  works. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  of  the  South 
in  I  goo  decided  to  submit  to  the  legislature  of 
each  of  the  Southern  States  a  law  providing  for 
term  contracts,  the  violation  of  which  would 
be  punished  as  a  felony,  and  that  they  did 
this  with  the  specific  purpose  of  preventing 
strikes  and  of  inviting  Northern  capital.  When 
their  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  as  yet  not  "bothered"  by  labor  organiza- 
tions, they  answered:  "That's  true,  and  that's 
just  the  reason  wh^  we  decided  to  take  steps  to 
prevent  the  formation  of  any  and  to  stop  strikes 
in  the  most  effective  manner." 

All  these  schemes  are  reactionary  in  their 
character. 

I  beUeve  that  the  reason  why  many  well- 
meaning,  honest,  and  conscientious  men  and 
women  favor  some  form  of  compulsory  arbitra- 
tion arises  from  the  fact  that  their  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  refusal  to  arbitrate  on  the  part 
of  some  laige  corporations  or  other  employers  of 
labor.  It  is  felt  that  the  rest  of  the  public  are 
made  innocent  sufferers  and  victims,  and  that 
there  ought  to  be  some  way  to  give  to  the  public 
the  facts,  in  order  that  it  might  be  known  who  is 
actually  to  blame.  Whenever  they  are  asked: 
"Do  you  want  to  send  a  man  or  a  woman  to  jail 
for  quitting  work?"  they  immediately  answer, 
"No,  no."  What  they  seem  to  desire  is  that 
these  corporations  .or  emplovers  who  refuse  to 
arbitrate  shall  in  some  way  be  compelled  to  do 
so.  This  is  manifestly  impossible.  Laws  that 
are  "jug  handled,"  even  if  possible  of  enactment 
and  execution,  invariably  have  the  handle  so 
placed  that  the  large  corporations  and  employers 
of  labor  keep  hold  of  the  handle.  Commissions, 
with  power  to  examine  and  report,  would  seem 
to  be  more  in  line  with  what  is  actually  desired, 
but  I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  even 
these  have  in  them  a  feature  dangerous  to  liberty, 
because  from  them  may  come,  and  sometimes  do 
come,  reports  which  have  a  tendency  to  warp 
public  opinion  and  prepare  it  for  measures  which, 
without  such  preparation,  the  public  would  un- 
hesitatingly repudiate. 

We  shall  insist  upon  the  right  to  quit  work 
whenever  the  conditions  of  the  labor  are  irksome 
to  us.  If  we  should  commit  an  error — which  is 
likely — then  we  will  be  the  sufferers  more  than 
any  other  or  all  other  peoples,  and  we  shall  have 
learned  by  that  error  to  avoid  them  in  the  future. 
But  I  repeat,  with  all  the  emphasis  that  I  can 
ooimnana,  that  we  shall  always  insist  upon  our 
right  to  quit  work  for  any  reason  or  for  no  reason 
at  aU.  Samubl  Gompers. 

COKPULSORT  VOTDfO:  This  is  advocated 
by  some  social  reformers,  on  the  ground  that  in 
democratic  countries  the  government  ought  to 
represent  the  will  of  at  least  the  majority  of  all 
the  citizens  entitled  to  vote.  It  is  argued,  too, 
that  in  most  communities  if  all  the  citizens  voted, 
the  residt  would  be  the  improvement  of  general 
conditions  and  the  diminution  of  corruption,  be- 
cause those  who  have  corrupt  or  low  motives  for 


voting  can  be  counted  on  to  go  to  the  polls,  while 
it  is  on  the  whole  those  who  are  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  the  most  incorruptible  who  refrain  from 
voting.  In  many  communities  the  stay-at-home 
vote  IS  as  high  as  25  per  cent  of  the  registered 
voters.  Compulsory  voting  exists  in  Belgium 
and  very  recently  in  Austria. 

COMSTOCK,    AUTHORT:    Secretary   of  the 

New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice; 
bom  at  New  Canaan,  Conn.,  1844;  educated  in 
the  academies  of  New  Canaan  and  New  Britain. 
From  1863  to  1865  he  served  in  the  Union  army. 
Since  March,  1873,  he  has  been  post-ofiSce  in- 
^)ector;  and  secretary  and  chief  aoecial  agent  of 
the  New  York  Societ)r  for  the  suppression  of 
Vice  since  its  org^anization  in  1873.  ^^^  society 
has  made  about  3,021  arrests,  and  seized  and  de- 
stroyed 103  tons  of  obscene  matter  and  gambling 
materials.  He  has  written:  "Frauds  Exposed 
(1881);  "Gambling  Outrages"  (1887);  "'Morals 
versus  Art"  (1888);  and  "Traps  for  the  Yovmg" 
(1890).  Office:  140  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
City. 

COMTE,  ISIDORE  AUOUSTE  MARIE  FRAN- 
COIS XAVIER:  French  philosopher;  bom,  at 
Montpellier,  France,  1798;  studied  at  the  EcoU 
Polytechnique  in  Paris,  and  early  attracted  atten- 
tion b^  his  speculations.  He  became  acquainted 
with  St.  Simon,  and  entered  enthusiastically  into 
his  theories.  In  1820  Comte  was  appointed  to 
prepare  an  exposition  of  the  Politique  Positive  of 
the  St.  Simonians.  The  work  did  not  satisfy  St. 
Simon,  who  deplored  the  absence  of  the  "religious 
and  sentimental  aspects"  of  his  system.  In  1825, 
on  the  death  of  St.  Simon,  Comte  broke  off  alto- 
gether from  the  school,  and  in  after-years  was 
accustomed  to  speak  slightingly  of  his  old  master's 
abilities.  In  1826  Comte  was  attacked  by  a  cere- 
bral disorder,  brought  on  by  "overwork  and 
heart  anxieties."  ift  recovered,  however,  and  in 
1832  was  appointed  teacher  of  mathematics  at 
the  polytechnic  school,  which  position  he  held  for 
twenty  years,  till  he  was  forced  to  resign  in  18 «2, 
on  account  of  differences  with  his  colleagues.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1857. 

Comte's  works  are :  "  Cours  de  Philosophie  Pos- 
itive" (6  vols.,  1830-42;  freely  translated  into 
English  and  condensed  by  Harriet  Martineau, 
2  vols.,  1853);  "Traits  EWmentaire  de  Gfom^trie 
Analytique  '  (1843);  "Traits  d'Astronomie  Pop- 
ulaire"  (1845);  '  Discours  sur  I'Ensemble  au 
Positivisme"  (1848);  "Syst^me  de  Politique 
Positive"  (4  vols.,  i8«i-S4;  Eng.  trans.,  1875, 
?(;eg.,  Longmans);  and  "Cat^chisme  Positiviste, 
ou  Sommaire  Exposition  de  la  Religion  Univer- 
selle"  (i  vol.,  1852).  In  brief,  Comte's  central 
and  governing  doctrine  is  this: 

The  Tuot  (lilce  the  individual)  necessarily  passes  through 
thiee  intellectual  stajjes — the  theological,  tne  metaphysical, 
and  the  positive.  "  The  theological  conception  asauines  the 
direct  intervention  of  an  intelligent  agent,  presiding  over  the 
universe,  to  whom  is  attributea  the  arbitr^y  distnbution  of 
each  modification  undergone  by  nature.  The  metaphysical 
conception  searches  for  some  entity  to  whoee  intervention  the 
phenomena  in  question  are  to  be  ascribed .  The  positive  con- 
ception disregards  all  causes,  and  addresses  itself  solely  to  the 
study  of  phenomena  as  they  present  themselves  to  the 
senses"  (Ward's  "Dynamic  Sociology."  vol.  i.,  p.  93).  The 
theologii^  conception,  Comte  tells  us,  ruled  to  the  thirteenth 
century;  the  metaphysical,  in  western  Europe,  to  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth.  To-day  man  aslcs,  according  to  him,  simply 
what  ar«  phenomena,  without  seeking  for  intelligent  agent  or 
intervening  entity.  Sociology  under  the  first  period,  he 
argues,  assumed  God  as  the  center  of  society:  in  the  second 
period,  it  forgot  God,  yet  found  naught.  It  was  critical, 
negative,  destructive;  its  only  positive  tendencies  were  in 
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wild,  vistonary  mnd  anuchiatic  schemes,  like  those  of  most  of 
the  French  nvdutioDists.  To-d»y,  he  says,  sociology  must 
be  constructive,  based  not  on  assumption  of  God  or  man, 
but  only  on  proved  facts. 

This  leads  us  to  Comte's  gieat  distinction  as  a  soaoloctist, 
that  he  first  gave  sociology  a  place  as  a  science.  His  merit  is 
to  have  laid  emphasis  upon  facts  rather  than  uiwn  theories; 
to  have  given  us  a  plan  of  arranging  facts,  which,  if  not  a 
good  plan,  at  least  teaches  us  to  have  some  olan,  to  insist 
upon  action  and  legislation  based  upon  knowledge  of  facts. 

In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  "  Philosophic  Posi- 
tive" (1839),  Comte  marks  out  the  broad  division 
between  social  statics  and  social  dynamics — the 
former  studying  the  laws  of  social  coexistence, 
the  latter  those  of  social  development,  together 
forming  sociology,  which  to  him  is  the  mas- 
ter science,  for  m  his  remarkable  ordering  of 
science  he  shows  how  the  different  sciences,  as 
they  emerge  into  the  clear  light  of  positivism, 
take  their  proper  place,  all  leading  up  to  sociology, 
as,  so  to  ^eak,  the  architect  who  ouilds  up  the 
thought  01  society,  using  other  sciences  as  ma- 
terial. Yet  is  Comte  essentially  a  dogmatist. 
He  starts  out  with  asserting  that  "the  essential 
spontaneous  sociability  of  the  human  species,  in 
virtue  of  an  instinctive  penchant  for  a  life  in 
common,  can  in  no  way  be  henceforth  contested." 
In  the  matter  of  the  dynamics  of  sociology,  Comte 
finds  the  great  forces  of  life  in  the  instinct  for 
material  self-preservation,  in  the  battle  of  the 
attributes  of  humanity  over  those  of  animality, 
and  in  the  restlessness  of  ennui.  Of  laissez  fatre 
Comte  was  no  friend.  He  favored  a  State  ruling 
all  life,  conducted  by  a  scientific  priesthoocT 
Such  were,  in  brief,  the  teachings  of  the  world's 
first  great  sociologist. 

Comte's  sociologic  weakness  is  that  he  himself 
knew  little  of  sociologic  facts.  He  discovers  the 
ocean  and  tells  us  tluit  we  ought  to  know  it,  but 
not  much  of  the  ocean  does  he  himself  report. 

COHCEHTRATION  OF  WEALTH.  See  Wealth. 

CONGO  QUESTIOH,  THE:  It  is  the  question 
whether  the -civilized  world  will  permit  the  exploi- 
tation of  perhaps  ao,ooo,ooo  of  defenseless  people. 
Up  to  the  present  time,  according  to  a  conserva- 
tive estimate,  from  6,000,000  to  8,000,000  of  Con- 
golese have  been  murdered,  directly  or  indirectly, 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  gains  of  a  gi-eat  rub- 
ber monopoly.  Of  this  monopoly  King  Leopold 
II.  of  Belgium  is  the  head  and  the  responsible  in- 
dividual. He  has  robbed  the  people  of  their 
native  land.  In  spite  of  his  own  law  that  the 
' '  tax  "  limit  shall  amount  to  forty  hours  of  labor  a 
month,  he  has  extorted  the  labor  of  the  natives  to 
the  extent  of  nearly  300  days  in  the  year.  Prac- 
tically the  only  wages  which  the  people  receive  for 
their  never-ending  toil  is  the  abuse  of  the  king's 
agents,  a  few  inhuman  white  men  and  an  army  of 
blacks,  for  the  most  part  cannibals  drawn  from 
alien  tribes.  Under  the  abuse  of  these  cannibals, 
which  takes  the  form  of  outrage,  mutilation ,  arson, 
murder,  and  whippingfs  with  the  terrible  "chi- 
cotte"  of  raw  hippopotamus  hide,  the  Congolese 
are  disappearing  from  the  earth  at  the  rate  of 
many  ttousands  a  year. 

Frequent  denials  of  the  atrocities 
King       practised    by    the    agents   of    King 

Leopold's    Leopold   have  been   made,  for  the 

CommlMion  most  part,  by  persons  more  or  less 

of  intimately  connected    with    the  so- 

Inqniry     called    "Belgian  Lobby"  in  Wash- 
ington. _  Over  against  all  denials  are 
the  statements  of  King  Leopold's  own  Commis- 


sion of  Incjuiry,  published  to  the  world  Oct.  30, 
1905.  This  commission  was  an  ex  parte  body  ap- 
pointed by  the  king.  It  spent  five  months  m 
the  Congo  Free  State  collecting  evidence  as  to  the 
conditions  of  the  natives.  It  consisted  of  men  of 
the  highest  capacity  and  honor.  Its  deliverances 
constitute  really  the  official  report  of  the  restdts 
of  the  government's  self-investigation.  Its  de- 
cisions must,  therefore,  be  accepted  as  final.  It 
establishes  the  existence  of  the  gravest  abuses. 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Inquiry,  Prof.  Felicien  Cattier,  of 
Belgium,  made  the  following  statement: 

An  examination  of  the  Congo  Free  State  administration 
reveals  the  clear  and  indisputable  fact  that  the  Congo  Free 
State  is  not  a  colony  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term;  it  is  a 
fi«*fl«***«ftl  speculation.  The  real  aims  of  those  in  authority  are 
pecuniary — ^to  increase  the  amount  yielded  by  taxation,  to 
exploit  the  natural  wealth  of  the  country,  to  effect  all  that  can 
stimulate  the  powers  of  production.  Everything  else  is 
subordinated  to  this  end.  The  colony  is  administered  neither 
in  the  interest  of  the  natives  nor  even  of  the  economic  interests 
of  Belgium:  the  moving  desire  is  to  assure  to  the. sovereign 
king  the  maTJmiim  of  pecuniary  benefit. 

As  showing  the  character  of  the  atrocities  in  the 
Congo  Free  State,  we  ma^  cite  these  extracts  from 
the  Report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  itself: 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  land  in  the  Congo  has  never  been 
under  cultivation,  this  interpretation  gives  to  the  state  a 
proprietary  right,  absolute  and  excltisive.  to  almost  all  of  the 
Unas,  and  as  a  consequence,  it  can  grant  to  itself  all  the 
product  of  the  soil  and  prosecute  as  robbers  those  who  gather 
the  smallest  fruit,  and  as  accomplices  those  who  buy  the 
same.  It  could  prohibit  any  one  from  locating  upon  any 
portion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  state;  restrict  the  activities 
of  the  natives  to  a  very  limited  space:  and  immobilise  their 
economic  conditions.  This  principle  applied  abusively 
would  oppose  all  evolution  in  the  life  of  the  native.  .  ,  .  Mis- 
sionaries, both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  were  unanimous  in 
accentuating  the  general  wretchedness  existing  in  the  regions. 
One  of  them  said  that  "  this  system  will,  if  continued  for  an- 
other five  yeazs.  wipe  out  the  population  of  the  district."  .  .  . 

It  was  barely  denied  that  the  imprisonment  of  women 
hostages,  the  subjection  of  the  chiefs  to  servile  labor,  the 
flogging  of  rubber  collectors,  the  brutality  of  the  black  em- 

Cloyees  set  over  the  prisoners  were  the  rules  commonly  fol- 
med.  .  .  . 

The  native  must  go  one  or  two  days'  march  every  fortnight, 

until  he  arrives  where  the  rubber  vines  can  be  met  with  m  a 

certain  degree  of  abundance.    There  the  collector  passes  a 

number  ot  days  in  a  miserable  existence.     He  is  deprived  of 

his  wife,  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the 

weather   and   the   attacks    of   wild    beasts. 

Zridenoe     When  once  he  has  collected  the  rubber  he 

must  bring  it  to  the  station,  and  only  then  can 

he  return  to  his  village  where  he  can  sojourn 

for  barely  more  than  two  or  three  days,  until  the  next  demand 

is  made  upon  him.  .  .  . 

These  auxiliaries  convert  themsdvea  into  despots,  claiming 
the  women  and  the  food  not  only  for  themselves  but  for  the 
body  of  parasites  which  a  love  of  rapine  causes  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  them:  they  kill  without  pity  all  those  who  attempt 
to  resist.  .  .  . 

The  commission  could  not,  of  course,  verify  in  every  case 
the  correctness  of  these  charges,  many  of  which  date  back  sev- 
eral years.  However,  the  essential  features  of  the  accusations 
made  against  the  sentries  seem  to  be  established  from  the 
combined  testimony  and  the  official  reports.  .  .  . 

None  of  the  agents  who  testified  before  the  commission, 
or  were  present  at  the  sessions,  made  any  attempt  to  refute 
the  charges  made  against  the  sentries. 

The  character  of  the  atrocities  is  also  indi- 
cated in  the  following  statements  of  individuals: 

Upon  the  least  resistance  the  men  were  shot  down,  and  the 
women  were  captured  as  slaves  and  made  to  work.  It  was  a 
sad  sight  to  behold  these  poor  creatures  driven  like  dogs  here 
and  there,  and  kept  bard  at  their  toil  from  morning  to  night. 
(Semlild  region.     Mr.  Uoyd,  a  missionary,  1899.) 

Imprisoning  sixty  women  and  putting  them  in  chains, 
where  all  but  five  died  of  starvation.  (One  of  the  counts  in 
the  indictment  drawn  up  against  the  agents  of  the  Anversoise 
in  the  Mongala  massacres  in  1900.) 

Men  are  first  applied  for,  and  if  they  do  not  present  them- 
selves, soldiers  are  sent,  who  tie  up  the  women  of  the  chiefs 
until  the  workmen  are  forthoommg.  (Rev.  A,  BUlington, 
Bwemba,  190J.) 
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M  want  to  the  factory  and  releaied  io6  piuonen.  We 
saw  tbem  pass  our  stations — living  skeletons— among  them 
gray-headed  old  men  and  women.  Man^  children  were  bom 
in  prison.  One  poor  woman  was  working  in  the  sun  thne 
<bys  after  her  child  was  bom.  (Hr.  Ruxkin,  a  missionary, 
sgof.) 

Sixteen  Esanga  witnesses  were  questioned  one  by  one. 
They  gave  clearly  the  details  of  how  father,  mother,  brother, 
sister,  son,  or  daughter  were  killed  in  cold  blood  for  mbber. 
Then  followed  the  chief  of  all,  Bolima,  who  succeeded  Iseld- 
fasu  (murdered  by  the  A.  B.  I.  R.).  He  stood  boldly  before 
all,  painted  to  his  twenty  witnesses,  and  placed  on  the  table 
I  lo  twigs,  each  twig  representing  a  life  for  rubber.  "  These 
are  chiefs*  twigs,"  he  said,  **  these  are  men's,  these  shorter  are 
women's,  these  smaller  still  are  children's."  He  said  that  the 
white  man  fought  him,  and  when  the  fight  was  over  handed 
him  the  corpses,  and  said:  "  Now  you  will  bring  rubber,  won't 
you  i  "  To  this  he  replied  "  Yes."  The  corpses  were  cut  up  and 
eaten  by  M.  Porcie's  fighters.  He  told  how  he  had  been  chi- 
cotted  and  imprisoned,  and  put  to  the  most  menial  labor  by 
the  agent,  of  numbers  of  stolen  and  ravished  wives,  and  of  the 
many  anldets,  spears,  shields,  etc.,  that  he  had  been  forced  to 
give  the  sentries.     (Mr.  John  Harris.) 

The  young  woman  Imenega  was  tied  to  a  forked  tree  and 
chopped  in  half  with  a  machete,  beginning  at  the  left  shoul- 
der, chopping  down  through  the  chest,  etc.  This  was  how 
the  sentries  punished  her  husband.  (Hr.  Harris,  a  mission- 
ary, in  letters  to  commission.) 

While  the  men  are  in  the  forests  trying  to  get  rubber, 
their  wives  are  outraged,  ill-treated,  and  stolen  from  them  by 
the  sentries.     (Mrs.  Harris,  at  Baringa.) 

Under  the  influence  of  terror  entire  villages  hide  in  the 
bush  at  the  approach  of  white  men — natives  are  bound  with 
ropes  and  chains — all  aspirants  for  liberty  are  punished  with 
the  whip  and  hunger  cure,  (Dr.  Bdwardo  Baccari,  Surgeon- 
General  of  the  Royal  Italian  Navy  in  report  to  tua  govem- 
ment.) 

It  has  been  maintained  that  the  Orngo  reform 
movement  is  a  Protestant  propaganda  against 
Roman  Catholics.  To  the  candid  observer  it 
must  be  patent  that  sectarianism  is  not  in  any 
sense  the  issue.  The  reform  movement  in  the 
ITnited  States  is  founded  on  the  report  of  a  Ro- 
man Catholic  body,  King  Leopold's  own  Oimmis- 
sion  of  Inquiry.  The  commission,  according  to 
its  own  declaration  on  p.  6  of  the  translation 
published  by  Putnam,  "received  while  in  C^ngo 
the  statements  of  judges,  officials,  directors,  the 
agents  of  companies,  of  missionaries,  Protestant 
and  Catholic,  and  especially  natives."  The  two 
strongest  txjoks  against  the  king  that  have  made 
their  appearance  in  the  reform  campaign  were 
both  written  by  Catholics.  The  one  is  ^nfessor 
Cattier,  professor  of  history  in  the  University  of 
Brussels,  the  other  is  Father  Vermeersch,  a  Bel- 
pan  and  a  Jesuit  priest.  The  personnel  of  the 
Congo  reform  movement  in  Belgiimi  consists 
almost  wholly  of  Roman  Catholics. 

It  would  seem  that  the  primary  moral  respon- 
sibility for  the  sovereignty  of  Leopold  in  Africa 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  A  few  years 
after  the  discovery  of  the  C^ngo  basin,  England 
entered  into  a  tentative  treaty  with  Portttgal 
which  would  have  given  to  the  latter  country 
large  rights  in  the  government  of  Western  Africa. 
Then  came  representatives  of  the  "International 
African  Association,"  of  which  King  Leopold  was 
the  backbone  and  head,  and  appealed 
^  strongly  to  our  government  against 

llBltad  States  *^*  proposed  treaty.  Our  influence 
was  sought,  rather,  in  favor  of  the 
"International  Association,"  by  Leo- 
pold purely  on  the  ground  of  his  philanthropic 
and  humanitarian  intentions  toward  the  natives. 
On  account  of  the  king's  representations,  after  a 
favorable  recommendation  by  President  Arthur, 
the  U.  S.  (jovemment  formally  recognized  the 
"International  Association,"  April  la,  1884. 
This  action  taken  at  a  critical  juncture  was  de- 
terminative of  the  future  of  the  (^ngo  Free 
State.  Most  of  the  great  powers,  following  the 
lead  of  the  U.  S.,  recognized  the  flag  of  the    In- 


ternational Association."  Finally  a  conference, 
participated  in  by  fourteen  different  states,  was 
convened  at  Berlin.  By  this  conference  practical 
recognition  was  given  to  the  enterprise  of  King 
Leopold  and  articles  regulative  of  its  powers  were 
adopted.  Six  months  later,  on  Aug.  i,  1885,  the 
association  formally  adopted  the  title  of  The 
Independent  State  of  the  Congo."  The  U.  S. 
Government,  for  prudential  reasons,  did  not 
become  actually  a  signatory  of  the  act  adopted 
by  the  conference  of  Berlin,  but  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  deliberations. 

The  U.  S.  Government,  by  the  act  of  Secretary 
of  State  Root,  has  formally  put  itself  on  record  as 
in  favor  of  an  international  convention  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  world  to  consider  reform  in 
the  Clongo  Free  State.  On  Dec.  6,  1906,  Secre- 
tary Root  definitely  promised  members  of  the 
Congo  Reform  Association  that  he  would  do  his 
utmost  to  bring  about  reform.  He  recognized 
that  our  government  has  a  right  to  cooperate  in 
such  a  movement  under  the  act  of  the  Convention 
of  Brussels,  which  pledges  this  nation  to  an  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  the  Congolese  people  from 
slavery.  _  Immediately  after  the  secretary  had 
made  this  promise.  Senator  Lodge  of  Massachu- 
setts drew  up  a  resolution  which  is  understood  to 
represent  the  secretary's  wishes.  This  resolution 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate  on  Dec.  10,  1906, 
where  it  was  immediately  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.     It  is  as  follows: 

Whtritu,  The  reports  of  the  inhuman  treatment  inflicted 
upon  the  native  inhabitants  of  the  Congo  Free  State  have 
been  of  such  a  nature  and  so  well  sustained  as  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  civilized  world  and  excite  both  the  indignation 
and  the  compassion  of  the  people  of  the  U.S.,  therefore  be  it 

Btsalvd,  That  in  the  opinion  of  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.  the 
time  has  come  when  the  affairs  of  the  Congo  Free  State 
should  be  made  the  subject  of  international  inquiry,  and  the 
Senate  respectfully  advises  the  president  that  in  any  steps  he 
may  deem  it  wise  to  take  in  cooperation  with  or  in  aid  of  any 
powers  signatory  to  the  tnaty  of  Beriin,  which  shall  seek  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  Congo  Free  State  and  redress 
any  evils  now  existent  there,  he  will  receive  its  cordial  sup- 
port. 

On  Dec.  14th  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties voted  tentatively  tmder  certain  conditions 
to  annex  the  Congo  Free  State  as  a  Belgian 
colony.  This  action  was  unquestionably  influ- 
enced by  Secretary  Root's  stand  for  the  liberties 
of  the  Congo  people.  King  Leopold  seeks  by 
it  to  remove  the  Congo  from  the  realm  of  in- 
ternational jurisdiction.  The  powers,  through 
courtesy,  would  be  inclined  to  defer  action  pro- 
posed till  Belgium  has  received  full  opportunity 
to  determine  the  question  of  her  future  relation 
to  the  (k)ngo  Free  State.  In  case  of  final  annexa- 
tion by  Belgium,  Leopold  plainly  hopes  thereby 
to  balk  all  action  by  the  powers.  Will  this  expec- 
tation be  realized?  It  ought  not  to  be.  The 
status  of  the  (k>n|[o  Free  State  has  been  here- 
tofore that  of  an  international  colony.  Leopold 
has  reigned  as  the  steward  of  the  ouier  powers. 
How  does  the  steward  suddenly  acquire  the  right 
to  dispose  of  the  stewardship  without  authoriza- 
tion of  the  world  pmwers  which  constituted  him 
therein? 

If  annexation  by  Belgium  is  to  be  the  final  dis- 
position of  the  Oingo  Free  State,  humanitarians 
may  well  be  filled  with  consternation. 

Belffiain     ^^^  *^®    ^^&    permits    annexation 

■^         only  under  conditions  which  nullify 

all   hopes  of  reform.     In   the   first 

place  the  rights  of  the  concessionary  companies 

which  already  exist  are  to  be  recognized  in  the 

future.     Many  of  the  most  terrible  conditions  now 
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prevailing  in  the  Congo  are  due  to  this  concession- 
ary system.  In  the  second  place  the  king's  own 
Domain*  de  la  Courontu  is  to  be  preserved  to  him 
and  to  his  heirs  inviolate.  This  private  domain 
is  six  times  as  large  as  Belgium  and  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  of  the  worst  cruelties  and  abomi- 
nations. In  the  third  place  the  revenues  of  the 
Congo  Free  State  are  not  to  be  reduced.  But  the 
revenues  cannot  be  maintained  at  the  present 
rate  except  by  the  present  system  of  enforced 
labor,  which  has  been  the  cause  of  all  the  abuses. 
The  onlv  effect  of  tiie  annexation  for  an  indefinite 
period  in  the  future  would  be  to  transfer  the 
Congo  from  Leopold,  the  sovereign  of  the  Free 
State,  to  Leopold,  King  of  Belgium. 

Hbrbbrt  S.  Johnson. 

Rbpzrencbs:  For  information  concerning  ths  Congo  reform 
movement  address  Congo  Reform  Association,  Tremont 
Temple.  Boston,  Mass.  Publications:  BuIUUh  Offei*l  d* 
I'Elat  Indipcndant  du  Congo,  Sept.-Oct.,  190s;  Rapport 
Ah  Roi-Souytrain  de  la  Commission  D'EntJuitt,  BnuM*t, 
Nov.,  iocs:  Etude  sur  la  situation  de  I'Etat  ImUptndantdu 
Congo,  by  Pelicien  Catticr.  Bruxellcs,  1906;  La  OMtsiioH 
Congolaise,  by  Arthur  Vermecrsch,  St.,  BruxeUe*.  1906; 
Red  Rubber  The  Story  of  the  Rubber  Slave  Trad*  on  Vt* 
Congo,  E.  U.  Morel  (recommended  as  bast  for  general 
reading);  King  Leopold's  Rule  in  Africa,  by  E.  D.  Morel, 
New  York.  190s;  Civilisation  in  Congolandt  by  H.  Fox- 
Bourne.  London.  1903;  King  Leopold  //.,  by  John  de 
Coitrey  MacDonnell,  London.  1905. 

Ed. — There  are  many  who  believe  the  Congo 
atrocities  exaggerated,  but  it  is  said  that  this 
impression  has  arisen  from  misrepresentations 
systematically  sent  out  from  a  bureau  in  Brussels 
organized  to  defend  King  Leopold's  interests. 
See  Everybody s  Magazine,  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1906. 
For  authorities,  however,  arguing  that  the  reports 
of  the  atrocities  are  exaggerated,  see: 

BvUtHn  O/Heiel  d*  V^tat  ImUpendant  du  Confo:  Rev.  W.  H. 
Bentley,  Life  on  Ik*  Congo  (London,  1S8;);  Pioiuerint  on  th* 
Congo,  >  voU.  (London,  1900);  P.  Cattier,  Orott  *t  Adminis- 
tratum  d*  I'Eiat  Indiptmlant  du  Congo  (BnawU,  1898):  P. 
Cattier.  Etud*  sue  la  siluation  d*  I'Eiat  Indipendanl  du  Congo 
(Brusiels,  iao6);  C.  de  Deken,  D*n*  Am  au  Congo  (Brasaeb, 
1901):  La  VVrttf  tur  I*  Congo;  L'ImUptndane*  B*lg*  (Roland 
de  llarte,  editor). 

CORORBOATIOHAL  CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL 
REFORM,  THE:  Democracy  in  religion,  the 
fundamental  principle  and  raison  d'ilre  of  0>n- 
pregationalism,  has  made  it  a  reformatory  force 
m  modem  life.  In  the  stand  for  freedom  of  wor- 
ship taken  by  a  few  churchmen  within  the  Church 
of  England  in  1567  and  thereafter  began  the  far- 
reachmg  movement  that  issued  in  ecclesiastical 
Separatism,  Independency,  Nonconformity,  and 
Congregationalism,  and  in  the  many  reformatory 
ten<tencies  toward  social  democracy  necessarily 
involved  therein.  The  first  organization  of  this 
force  was  effected  in  Bridewell  Prison  by  those  in- 
carcerated for  holding  religious  services  at  a  wed- 
ding in  Plumbers'  Hall,  London,  who  provided 
for  a  continuance  of  the  same  during  their  term  of 
imprisonment  and  thereafter.  Under  the  leader- 
ship of  Robert  Browne,  others  became  Separatists 
at  first  only  from  the  "world,"  but  involving 
thereby  the  principle  of  their  separation  from  the 
State  Church,  and  of  the  Church  from  the  State 
by  establishing  the  ecclesiastical  right  of  self- 
government  and  local  autonomy.  Thriving 
under  the  persecution  which  branded  Noncon- 
formity in  religion  as  treason  to  the  State,  and 
punished  it  with  death,  the  blood  of  their  martjrr 
ministers  became  the  seed  of  the  social  revolution 
of  the  English  people.  Barrowe  and  Greenwood 
in  1593  formulated  this  growing  sentiment  into 
a  polity  which,  because  it  vested  the  only  recog- 


nized ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  local  ooo- 
gregation,  came  to  be  known  as  CongregationaL 
The  only  chance  for  the  survival  and  growth  of 
this  tender  plant  of  liberty  being  in  trsmsplanta- 
tion  to  more  hospitable  sod,  the  Uttle  village  con- 
gregation of  Scrooby  ' '  resolved  to  go  into  the  Low 
Countries,  where  they  heard  was  freedom  of  relig- 
ion for  aU  men." 

Resident  long  enough  in  Holland  to  be  deeply 
impressed  with  the  civil  and  religious  Uberties, 
popular  education,  local  self-«>vemment,  and 
democratic  tendencies  of  the  Dutch,  who  were 
then  the  freest  and  most  progressive  people  in 
Europe,  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  again  tried  the  ex- 
periment of  planting  the  free  iSe  on  English  soil 
m  the  New  World. 

With  their  landing  at  Plymouth,  the  process 
of  settling  the  New  England  by  church  congrega- 
tions began.  "In  pursuit  of  religious  freedom 
they  established  civil  Uberty.  Meaning  only  to 
found  a  church,  they  gave  birth  to  a  nation;  and 
in  settling  a  town  in  Oannecticut,  they  cemented 
an  empire." 

The  reformatory  force  of  the  Congregationalists 
both  in  England  and  America  has  been  most 
profoundly  and  practically  felt  in  the  political  life 
of  both  coimtries. 

The  ecclesiastical  policy  of  these  locally  auton- 
omous congregations  of  worshipers  became  the 
formative  principle  and  framework  of  their  poli- 
tics when  they  formed  themselves  into  the  colo- 
nial bodies  politic.  Nov.  31,  1630,  when,  in 
accordance  with  the  farewell  letter  of  instruction 
from  their  pastor,  John  Robinson,  the  pilgrims 
signed  their  compact  in  the  cabin  of  the  May- 
flower, is  declarea  by  Bancroft  to  be  "the  birth- 
hour  of  popular  constitutional  liberty."  But 
constitutional  government  in  America  had  an- 
other, tho  Cong^^tional  source.  It  is  to  be 
traced  through  the  independence  of  the  town,  as 
that  political  unit  was  first  constituted  in  Con- 
necticut. There  the  federation  of  three  indepen- 
dent self-governing  towns  constituted  the  com- 
monwealth. These  three  ori^nal  towns  were  the 
Congr«^tional  churches  of  Hartford,  Windsor, 
and  Wethersfield.  Their  compact,  made  with 
each  other  in  Hartford,  Jan.  14,  1638,  more  than 
that  of  the  Mayflower,  is  to  be  regarded  as  "the 
first  written  constitution,  in  the  modem  sense  of 
the  term,  as  a  permanent  limitation  of  govern- 
mental power  known  in  history."  This  first 
constitutional  eovemment  was  forged  out  in  fact 
and  formulated  in  statute  by  men  who,  on  May 
31,  1638,  had  heard  Thomas  Hooker,  the  pil- 
grim pastor  of  these  migratory  towns,  preach 
from  Deut.  i.  13  these  political  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity: 

Doctrine  I.  That  the  choice  of  public  magistrates  bdongs 
unto  the  people  by  God's  own  allowance. 

II.  The  privilege  of  election,  which  belongs  to  the  people. 
therefore  must  not  be  exercised  according  to  their  hiunois. 
but  according  to  the  blessed  will  and  law  of  God. 

III.  They  who  have  power  tO  appoint  officers  and  magis- 
tntes,  it  is  in  their  power  also  to  set  the  bounds  and  linuta- 
tions  of  the  power  and  place  unto  which  they  call  them. 

Reasons:  i.  Because  the  foundation  of  authority  is  laid 
fiistly  in  the  free  consent  of  the  people. 

1.  Because,  by  a  free  choice,  the  hearts  of  the  people  will 
be  more  inclined  to  the  love  of  the  persons  chosen  and  more 
ready  to  yield  obedience. 

"Here  is  the  fiist  practical  assertion  of  the  right  of  the 
people."  writes  Alexander  Johnston  in  his  volume  on  On- 
necticut,"  not  only  to  choose,  but  to  limit  the  powers  of  their 
rulers,  an  assertion  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  American 
system." 

Two  himdred  years  later  the  anti-slavery  re- 
form was  largely  prompted  and  promoted  by  the 
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Puritan  and  pilgrim  spirit  embodied  in  Congre- 
gational churches. 

In  1836  Congregationalists,  U{>on  securing  con- 
trol of  the  recently  founded  Oberlin  College,  made 
it  tJie  first  educational  institution  which  accepted 
the  basis  of  Christian  equality  and  opened  its  full 
privileges  to  all  alike,  irrespective  of  color  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

The  reformatory  movement  in  the  American 
body  politic  cannot  be  accounted  for  without 
recognizing  the  large  part  which  Congregational 
educational  institutions  have  borne  in  them  all. 
Harvard,  Yale,  Mount  Holyoke,  and  the  New 
England  colleges;  Oberlin,  Marietta,  Beloit,  Whit- 
man, and  the  vTestem  colleges  have  woven  their 
names  into  the  social  and  political  history  of  the 
country.  The  acquisition  of  the  rich  and  vast 
Northwest  Territo^  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
was  due  to  Marcus  Whitman,  the  pioneer  mission- 
ary and  educator,  whose  famous  ride  to  the  na- 
tion's capital  saved  the  "great  American  desert" 
to  the  sisterhood  of  states.  One  in  four  of  the  en- 
tire male  membership  of  churches  in  the  interior 
and  trans-Mississippi  States  was  enrolled  in  the 
Union  army  during  the  Civil  War.  To  reforma- 
tonr  literature  the  churches  and  schools  of  this 
order  have  contributed  names  than  which  none 
are  more  illustrious.  Of  the  periodicals  which 
have  formed  and  led  public  opinion  in  these  direc- 
tions, such  as  the  Independent,  Christian  Union, 
Youth's  Companion,  and  others,  many  owe  their 
origin  and  success  to  the  aggressive  spirits,  bom 
of  these  churches,  who  founded  and  conducted 
them. 

In  the  adjustment,  of  church  life  and  work  to 
the  changed  social  conditions  in  city  centers 
and  large  towns,  the  Congregationalists  have 
been  foremost.  The  so-cafied  "institutional" 
churches,  which  by  corporate  effort  and  organized 
agencies  seek  to  Christianize  conditions  of  com- 
mon UFe,  have  been  from  the  first  and  still  are 
found  in  the  Congregational  fellowship.  The 
contemporary  sociological  movement  in  life, 
literature,  and  education  has  found  no  quicker 
and  more  practical  response  than  in  Congrega- 
tional theological  seminaries.  While  Harvard 
University  was  the 'first  to  offer  social  ethics  as 
an  elective  course  to  its  divinity  students  in  1880, 
Andover  introduced  the  same  in  1887;  Hartford 
prescribed  sociology  as  necessary  to  graduation  in 
1880;  Chicago  established  an  entire  department 
exclusively  devoted  to  sociological  training  in  rS^o, 
and  Yale  a  distinct  professorship  of  social  ethics 
in  1894.  In  Iowa  College,  likewise,  a  department 
of  applied  Christianity  was  founded.  In  con- 
nection with  three  of  these  seminaries  social  set- 
tlements have  been  successfully  inaugurated — 
the  Andover  House,  now  the  South  End,  in 
Boston,  Chicago  Commons,  and  the  Hartford 
Settlement.  Among  the  foremost  specialists  in 
sociolog[y  and  social  economics  a  notably  large 
proi>ortion  are  Congregational  professors  and 
ministers. 

In  1 89 1  the  Natbnal  Council  of  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  appointed  a  labor  committee, 
afterward  called  the  Industrial  Committee,  to 
designate  its  broader  and  more  impartial  function, 
to  imorm  and  interest  the  churches  in  the  social 
and  moral  phases  of  industrial  conditions  and 
relationships,  and,  as  opportunity  offered,  to 
apply  to  tnem  Christian  ideals  and  spirit.  This 
action  was  taken  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Labor  Organizations  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts General  Association.    The  appointment 


of  similar  committees  has  been  initiated  in  the 
associations  of  other  states  to  serve  as  auxiliaries 
to  the  Industrial  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  to  these  ends: 

To  help  toward^  better  knowledge  of  industrial 
conditions,  and  of  the  spirit  of  the  churches, 
especially  in  their  own  locality. 

To  come  into  sympathetic  relations,  as  far  as 
possible,  with  labor,  organized  and  unorganized. 

To  help  just  and  wise  movements  among  work- 
ing men,  which  means  physical,  social,  and  moral 
betterment. 

To  seek  affiliation  with  humanitarian  and  relig- 
ious bodies  having  similar  ends  in  view. 

And  to  keep  the  Labor  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  informed  as  to  the  conditions  found 
and  the  efforts  made  to  promote  the  well-being  of 
the  industrial  part  of  the  community. 

In  exemplification  of  these  aims  a  joint  meeting 
of  members  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly 
of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  and  of  the  National  Council 
was  held  at  the  call  of  the  former,  when  the  latter 
body  met  in  that  city  in  Oct.,  1004,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Assembly  also  adarest  the  council 
by  special  invitation. 

The  vital  relation  of  the  industrial  situation  to 
the  spiritual  problem  of  the  churches  is  thus  rec- 
ognized in  the  latest  published  report  of  the  In- 
dustrial Committee  to  the  National  Council: 

Your  committee  has  a  twofold  conviction  out  of  which 
issues  an  inference  vital  to  the  spiritual  problem  of  our 
churches: 

Fust,  that  this  question  has  come  to  stay:  that  it  cannot 
be  blinked  or  waved  aside;  that  no  amount  of  religious  activ- 
ity or  of  practical  religious  helpfulness  can  solve  it;  that 
nothing  short  of  justice — justice  by  and  justice  to  capital  and 
labor  alike — can  reach  the  case. 

Second,  that  only  by  the  prindples  of  the  Gospel — its 
ethics,  its  love,  its  law  of  respect  for  every  human  soul  as  a 
son  aC  God,  and  a  brother  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  its  foundation 
stone  c^  sacrifice— can  the  ends  property  sought  by  all  true 
employers  and  workers  be  attained. 

The  Committee  on  the  Family  has  for  many 
years  kept  the  congregational  Churches  abreast 
of  the  best  Uterature  and  movements  for  the 
protection  and  promotion  of  the  highest  family 
fife.  Its  reports  to  the  National  Council  on  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  sexual  purity,  and  the  nurture 
of  child  life  have  become  valuable  contributions 
to  that  literature.  Its  efforts  have  been  made  to 
invest  the  Congregational  Sunday-School  and 
Publishing  Society  with  the  function  and  equip- 
ment of  promoting,  especially  through  its  home 
department,  all  these  mterests  of  the  home  by 
investigation,  publication,  and  practical  methocls 
of  teaching  and  applying  Christian  ideals  and 
ethics  to  the  relationships  and  obligations  of  fam- 
ily life. 

While  it  cannot  be  said  of  any  class  of  the  Amer- 
ican churches  that  they  are  to  American  social 
reform  movements  what  Mr.  Gladstone  called  the 
Nonconformist  churches  of  Great  Britain — viz., 
"The  backbone  of  the  Liberal  Party" — yet  the 
Congregational  churches  of  America,  by  virtue 
of  their  polity,  principles,  and  history,  have  a 
supreme  opportunity  to  exemplify  and  make 
more  largely  possible  a  Christian  social  democ- 
racy. What  these  churches  have  always  in 
principle  and  often  in  practise  stood  for  in  Amer- 
ica they  have  planted  in  many  lands  and  nations 
by  that  splendid  world  movement  of  Christian 
civilization  in  which  their  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  has  led,  and  whereby  the  king- 
dom of  God  is  coming  to  earth. 

Graham  Taylor. 
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COHGRESS:  We  consider  the  subject  only 
from  the  standpoint  of  social  reform,  in  which  it 
plays,  however,  an  important  part.  Congress 
as  it  now  exists  is  the  result  of  a  long  evolution. 

In  176s.  on  a  proposition  made  by  Massachusetts,  a  con- 
gress met  in  New  York  to  consider  the  Stamp  Act.     This  was 
the  fint  general  meeting  of  the  colonies  for  the  purpose  of 
considering    their    relations    to    the    mother 
country.     As  a  result,  the  Stam{)  Act  was  re- 
Orlgiu       peal^,  but  the  British  ministers  imposed  new 

/if  Hniiirran  ''uties  quite  as  obnoxious.     The  colonies  de- 

m  iiongren  termined  to  form  a  closer  union,  and  sent 

delegates  to  Philadelphia  with  the  general 

authority  "  to  meet  and  consult  together  for 

the  common  welfare."  This  was  the  first  Continental  Congress. 

The  session  was  short,  and  the  business  quickly  dispatched. 
They  adjourned  after  recommending  that  another  Congress 
should  convene  on  May  loth  ot  the  next  year,  ptovidei  that  a 
redress  of  grievances  was  not  previously  obtained. 

The  breach,  however,  between  England  and  the  colonies 
became  wider.  Consequently,  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  delegates  were 
appointed  by  the  several  colonies,  who  met  in  Philadelphia 
on  May  10,  1775.  This  body  is  known  as  the  second  Conti- 
nental Congress.  It  became  the  national  government  of  the 
people  and  continued  its  sessions  for  fourteen  years. 

The  delegates  to  this  Congress  were  chosen  in  some  in- 
stances by  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  in  other  cases  by  con- 
ventions of  the  people.  Wth  the  story  of  the  Declaration 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  accomplished  by 
this  Congress  we  are  not  here  concerned. 

The  Congress  had  but  the  most  meager  power.  It  was 
an  executive  without  power  to  execute.  It  was  a  single 
House,  composed  of  delegates  from  states,  each  of  which  ex- 
pressly retained  its  "sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independ- 
ence.' Each  had  the  right  at  any  time  to  recall  and  replace 
its  delegates;  and  even  their  compensation  was  paid  by  the 
states  sending  them,  so  that  no  bond  should  hold  them  to  the 
common  government.  Voting  was  by  states.  The  separate 
states  retained  their  sovereignty,  refused  at  win  their  quota 
of  contributions  for  natiomu  debts  and  national  expoises, 
managed  foreign  and  interstate  commerce  to  suit  their  local 
interests,  and  made  partial  compacts  with  neighboring  states 
in  a  manner  which  produced  a  general  confusion  bordering 
upon  anarchy.  But  more  union  was  necessary.  In  his  "The 
Critical  Period  of  American  History,"  Professor  Piske  shows 
how  the  country  was  "  drifting  toward  anarchy"  (chap.  iv.). 
The  difficulty  was  met  by  the  Constitution  (g.  v.)  <rf  1787,  the 
present  Constitution  of  the  U.S.  According  to  this,  all  legis- 
lative powers  granted  b^  the  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  are 
vested  in  Conness,  which  consists  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  powers  of 
Congress  are  enumerated  in  Article  i.  Section 
townt       B,  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  powers  not 

tttBmrr^m  granted   to  Congress,   or   prohibited  to  the 

u  uvngr^n  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  or  to  the 
people;  but  the  power  of  Congress  is  absolute 
within  the  scope  of  its  authority.  The  Senate 
is  composed  of  two  members  from  every  state,  regardless  of 
size  or  population;  the  members  of  the  House  are  apportioned 
on  the  basis  erf  population.  Thus,  while  in  the  House  the  influ- 
ence of  the  people  is  felt  directly,  according  to  their  numbers, 
the  Senate  provides  the  means  of  defending  the  smaller  states 
from  the  possible  encroachments  of  the  laii^;  and  to  assure 
the  safety  of  the  smaller  states,  the  Constitution,  Article  s, 
provides  that  "no  state  without  its  consent  shall  be  deprived 
of  its  equal  suffrage  in  the  Senate."  Bills  that  have  ipassed 
both  houses  are  sent  to  the  president,  who  may  either  sign  or 
veto  them,  or  do  neither,  in  which  case  the  bill  be<»>mes  a  law 
after  ten  days  unless  Congress  has  previously  adjourned. 
(See  VsTO.)  The  veto  of  the  president  is  the  only  check  upon 
the  power  of  Con^[ress  to  legislate  within  the  scope  of  its  au- 
thority. Legislation  exceeding  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  will  be  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  if  that  body  is  appealed  to  by  either  party  to  any  con- 
troversy arising  in  an  attempt  to  enforce  such  laws.  Each 
house  is,  by  the  Constitution,  "the  judge  of  the  elections, 
returns,  and  qualifications  of  its  own  members." 

Bach  Confess  must  have  at  least  two  sessions.  A  new 
Congress  comes  into  existence  on  March  4tb  in  each  odd  year. 

The  first  regular  session  begins  on  the  first  Monday  of 
December  following.  This  session  may  hold ,  if  the  two  houses 
choose,  through  the  entire  year,  or  they  may  adjourn  at  any 
time  during  the  year.  Their  second  regular  session  begins  on 
the  fiist  Monday  of  December  following,  and  that  session 
must  close  by  March  4th  following,  when  the  new  Congress 
comes  into  existence.  The  members  of  both  houses  receive 
a  salary  from  the  federal  ^vemment. 

These  salaries  are  besides  mileage  and  many  other  pex^ 
quisites. 

No  senator  or  representative  can  hold  any  office  under  the 
U.  S.  during  his  membership.  This  prevents  cabinet  ofi&Mrs 
from  being  members  of  Congress. 

"All  Mb  for  raisitit  rnmue  originatt  in  At  House  of  Rtprt- 
stnttttnts;  bia  tJu  StUaU  may  propost  or  concur  with  amtnd- 
mtnU,  as  oh  oAtr  bills." 


Every  biU  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate  must,  before  it  becomes  a  law,  be  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  U.  S.:  if  he  approves  he  signs  it, 
but  if  not  he  returns  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  House  in 
which  it  originated,  who  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their 
journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  recon- 
sideration, two  thirds  of  that  House  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it 
is  sent,  together  with  the  objections,  to  the  other  House,  and 
if  approved  by  two  thirds  of  that  House  it  becomes  a  law.  If 
any  oill  is  not  returned  by  the  president  within  ten  days 
(Sundays  excepted)  after  it  has  been  presented  to  him,  it  be- 
comes a  law,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjoamment 
prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  does  not. 

Coming  now  to  the  important  subject  of  how 
this  system  works,  we  notice,  first,  the  general 
characteristic  that  (ingress  works  mainly  by 
committees. 

The  ntmiber  of  bills  before  each  Congress 
reaches  into  the  thousands;  only  the  few  most 
important  can  be  adequately  discust  by  Con- 
gr^  as  a  whole.  All  others,  if  they  are  favor- 
ably reported  by  the  committees  to  which  they 
are  referred,  can  be  and  usually  are  passed  with 
little  or  no  discussion.  It  follows  that  the  fate 
of  most  bills  depends  not  upon  (ingress  as  a 
whole,  but  upon  the  small  committees  to  which 
they  are  referred.  The  committees  usually  sit  in 
secret.  They  ordinarily  give  a  pub- 
a^^»  lie  hearing  to  the  friends  and  oppo- 
Lufflilatlim  "^"ts  °^  ^  measure,  but  the  final  vo- 
■^^"tLj.  ting  of  the  committee  is  usually  in 
(j^*^  secret.  This  gives  the  utmost  oppor- 
tunity  for  underhand  influence  and 
corruption.  Small  changes  can  be 
made,  bills  can  be  defeated  or  wholly  altered  at  the 
last  moment  and  then  nished  through  Congress. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  with  personal  bills  and 
special  legislation .  The  fate  of  a  bill  thus  often  de- 
pends on  the  make-up  of  the  committee.  Now 
the  appointing  of  the  committees  is  made  for  the 
House  by  the  Speaker,  which  gives  him  enormous 
and  sometimes  dictatorial  power.  In  the  Senate, 
the  committees  are  voted  on  by  the  Senate 
but  in  both  cases  they  are  almost  invariably 
appointed  in  consultation  with  the  leaders  of  the 
party  in  power  and  for  strictly  party  purposes. 
The  Senate  has  toward  fifty  standmg  committees; 
the  House  over  fifty.  Besides  these,  special  com- 
mittees are  continually  being  appointed.  The 
most  important  standing  committees  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Ways  and  means;  appropriations; 
elections;  banking  and  currency;  accounts;  rivers 
and  harbors;  judiciary  (including  changes  in  pri- 
vate law,  as  well  as  in  courts  of  justice) ;  railways 
and  canals;  foreign  affairs;  naval  affairs;  military 
affairs;  public  lands;  agriculture;  claims;  and  the 
several  committees  on  the  expenditures  of  the 
various  departments  of  the  administration  (war, 
navy,  etc.). 

Each  congressman  is  usually  put  upon  some 
committee  (a  committee  ordinarily  consisting  of 
from  3  to  1 1  members) ;  but  the  more  important 
committees  and  the  chairmanship  of  all  commit- 
tees are  usually  given  to  old  party  leaders  who 
often  hold  the  same  committeeship  year  after 
year,  and  are  always  (in  the  case  of  standing 
committees)  appointed  for  the  two  years'  session 
of  Congress. 

It  is  obvious  from  these  conditions  what  a 
grip  partv  machinery  has  upon  Congress,  and 
how  helpless  against  the  machine  is  the  indi- 
vidual congressman.  Especially  in  the  last  days 
of  Congress,  when  bills  are  rushed  through, 
enormous  influence  is  brought  to  bear  upon  any 
obstreperous  member  who  dares  to  resist  the 
party's  will.    Corrupt  special  legislation  can  thus 
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be   easily  gotten   through,   provided   that    the  influenced  by  trained  lobbyists  who  know  the 

party  leaders  acquiesce.     This  gives  enormous  ropes. 

power  to  lobbyists,  who  know  what  ropes  to  In  the  Senate  men  have  more  training  and 
pull.  A  bill  can  be  defeated  or  rendered  sue-  are  better  Imown ;  but  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that 
cessful  by  inducing  the  leaders  to  refer  it  to  the  the  best  men  of  the  country  are  not  in  the  Sen- 
right  committee.  In  the  committee  the  purchase  ate,  and  the  difference  between  the  Senate  to- 
or  influencinjs  of  one  or  two  votes  will  usual-  day  and  in  former  tjmes  can  be  seen  by  compar- 
W  decide  legislation.  Considering  the  enormous  ing  the  names  of  senators  early  in  the  century 
financial    interests    involved    in    most   congres-  with  those  now  in  office. 

sional  legislation,  the  wonder,  perhaps,  is,  not  Congress  is  almost  the  only  great  national 
at  the  corruption,  but  at  the  lack  of  corruption  legislative  body  owned  wholly  by  the  well-to-do. 
in  Congress.  _  In  the  legislative  bodies  of  Great 
The  system,  however,  is  more  effective  in  floiiMositloii  ^"^'"'  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
stopping  legislation  than  in  enacting  it.  It  is  of  CoMresi  Switzerland,  and  Belgium  there  is  a 
easier  to  stop  a  bill  than  to  pass  it.  Most  bills  v«agiw»  large  and  growing  number  of  Social- 
are  choked  in  committees.  Almost  any  bill  can  ists  representing  the  toiling  classes, 
be  conveniently  pigeonholed  and  not  reported.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  Congress,  as 
Hence  the  defeat  of  most  reform  legislation  in  stated  by  the  World  Almanac,  1907: 
which  Uie  great  parties  are  not  immediately  in- 
terested. Almost  all  bills  are,  as  a  matter  of  Pabtt  DnrisioNs  in  Conbrbss  Sincs  tbb  Fobmation  of 
course,  passed  to  a  first  and  second  reading  and  thb  Rbpdblican  Party  in  tis6 

then  reierred  to  a  committee,  where  it  is  said      

that  over  nine  tenths  of  all  bills  stop.  Occasion- 
ally a  committee  is  compelled  to  report  a  bill, 
but  usually  not.     When   reported,   it  is   rarely 

stated  how  large  a  majority  or  who  of  the  com-  Conobembs 
mittee  favored  or  rejected  the  bill.     The  parties 
thus  responsible  for  the  adoption  or  rejection 

of  a  measure  are  often  tmknown.    The  whole      

system  may  be  considered  one  of  secret  legisla-  vxxv 

tion.  xxxvi;;;;;;; 

The  system,  too,  enables  the  administration  to      XXXVll 

exert  a  strong  but  unseen  influence  on  Congfress.       vxxix'^ 

In  the  English  Parliament  the  cabinet  appears      xL ..."!!! 

in  Parliament  to  propose  and  defend  its  meas-      XLI !..! 

ures.    In  Congress  the  Cabinet  does  not  openly      xiAli 

appear.     But  it  can  ap{>ear  before  and  influence  XLIV.'.'.'.'.'!!!! 

the  committees,  and  yet  this  most  important  XW. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

connection  between  the  administration  and  Con-      vLVli 

gress  is  wholly  secret.  XLVlli! !!!!!." 

This  committee  system  is  the  most  important  XLIX.... '.'.'.'.'. 

characteristic  of  congressional  working,  but  oth-      hi 

ers  are  of  only  less  moment.     Congress  is  ren-  Lli. '.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'. 

dered    largely    inefficient    for    wise  Llli'V. '.".'. !.'.'.'.' 

Otlur  Ohar-  P*t"o*'c  legislation  by  the  fact  that      |-J^ 

^^^j^      since   all   senators   and   representa-      lvi 

^^^      tives  must,  when  elected,  be  inhab-  LVii!;;!!!!!!; 

itants  of  the  state  or  district  they      ryix 

represent,  each  member  is  all  but  expected  to  lx. ..!!!!!.'!."! 

speak  and  vote,  not  for  the  good  of  the  country     

as  a  whole,  but  of  his  particular  section.     De- 
bates, therefore,  become  sectional  rather  than  of  .  P»rti«i».  coMtituted  at  the  beginning  of  euh  Congra. are 
real  statesmanship.     Again,  the  above  fact  often  Biv«i.^Jh.«  figures  were  l^ble  to  change  by  contesu  for 

keeps  out  of  Congress  the  best  men.     If  a  leading         ,  ,L  ..     xu   /«  -i  nr       „..   « .u   e    xi e.  »—    

RcpubUcan  happens  to  reside  in  a  Democratic  „:^?;^tid  uPcSi^.""*  "^  *  "  ^*  *"  ^'"  '•" 

State,  or  vice  versa,  he  has  little  or  no  chance  *  Libaal  Republicans. 

of  election  to  Congress.     Any  congressman  who  J  &*^'rf'?'-T  j       j    .    « m-    • 

*                 i*        »  r     1*             J  t      ii_            J     ^  ■  David  Davis,  Independent,  of  Illinois, 

rises  above  sectional  feelmg  and  for  the  good  of  t  ivo  Virginia  senators  were  Readjusters.  and  voted  with 

the  country  opposes  the  interests  of  his  section  the  Republicans. 

can  be  retired,  and  no  other  section  of  the  coun-  ,.  '  *'«?p1«'»„?,'K'?-  •»"?*  *•»«*  '"  »»'"  Hooseof  Representa- 

try  can  elect  him.     Machine  politics,  rather  than  |i]^°pX          ''^'*  '^""'^  '^  °^^  "  '^^'^  " 

fitness,  elect  cong^ressmen.     Terms  of  office,  too,  '  Three  Senate  seats  were  vacant  (and  continued  so)  and 

in  Conjtress.  especially  for  representatives,  beine  »''°  Repiwentatives  seats  were  unfilled  (Rhode  Island  had 

lu  v^uBicoo,  vot«:^i»i.jr  ii/.  i^ii^uvauy^,  uviug  ^^         effocted  a  choice)  when  the  session  began.     Rhode 

snort,   and  the   mtncacies  of  politics  often  pre-  island  subsequently  elected  two  Republicans. 

venting    renomination,    few    congressmen    have  •  Five  Populists,  two  Silver  Party,  three  Independents. 

power  to  accomplish  much.     Before  they  have  «^?^J?.^'?f//i:!S°S?w!oiSS^S«i^°^v    -n,^ 

^11  learned  the  ropes  their  term  of  ofilce  has  ^^cl^jthreemembenicl«sed  as  Sdver  Party.    There 

expired.     The    result    is   that   few   congressmen  "  Six  Populists,  three  Silver  Party. 

have  a  chance  to  develop  statesmanship.     This  ^jJJ^FiveP^lisU.  one  Silver  Party,  two  Independent.,  and 

is,  of  course,  more  true  in  the  House  than  in  the  a  Three  Populists,  one  Silver  Party,  one  Fusion  Party,  one 

Senate.     The  House  is  usually  a  confused  mass  vacancy. 

of  new  men  whom  the  country  does  not  know,  j^^*  PopulUt,  one  SUver  Party,  one  FusionUt.  two  va- 

managed  by  a  speaker  who  becomes  an  autocrat,  u  ^o  Union  Labor  and  two  vacancies— one  Democtatic, 

ruling  through  committees  which  can  easily  be  one  Republican. 
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IH  THB  HOUSB  or  RBPKUBHTATIVn,  SiZTIBTB  COHOUU 
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1  As  constituted  at  the  beginning  of  the  Congress. 

COIfRAS,  JOHAirmSS  C:  Gennan  political 
economist ;  bom  in  West  Prussia,  1839 ;  studied  at 
Berlin  and  Jena.  In  1868  he  became  privat- 
docent,  and  then  professor  of  political  economy  at 
Jena,  but  in  1870  was  called  to  Halle.  From 
1872  he  assisted  his  father-in-law.  Professor 
Hildebrand,  in  the  editorship  of  the  Jakrbucher 
far  Nationaldkonomie  und  Statistik,  and  in  1878 
Decame  sole  editor.  In  economics  he  is  identified 
with  the  historical  school.  From  1889  to  1895  he 
was  chief  editor  of  the  important  "Handw6rter- 
buch  der  Staatswissenschaften."  Amon?  his 
writings  are:  "Die  Nationaldkonomie  der  (^^cn- 
wart  tmd  Zukunft"  (1848) ;  and  "Liebig's  Ansicht 
von  der  Landwirtschattlichen  -BodenerschOp- 
ftmg"(i864);  and  "Gnmdriss  ziun  Studien  der 
PoUtischen    Okonomie"  (190a). 

CONSERVATIVE  PARTY.  See  Unionist 
Party. 

COHSIDliRAKT,  VICTOR  PROSPER:  French 
Socialist;  bom  at  Salins,  Jura,  1808;  studied  at 
the  £cole  Polytechnique  in  Paris.  He  entered 
the  arm^  as  an  engineer  officer,  but  resigned  his 
commission  in  183 1  to  spread  Fotuierite  social- 
ism; and  he  took  part  in  the  socialistic  experi- 
ment of  1832  at  Cond^sur-V^^.  Later  he  was 
associated  with  Fourier  as  editor  of  Le  Phalan- 
stkre.  In  1834  Consid^rant  published  "La  Des- 
tine Sociale  in  3  vols.  On  the  death  of  Fourier 
(1837),  he  became  chief  of  the  Fourierites,  and 
edited  two  papers,  La  Phalange  (1836-43),  and 
La  Dhnocratie  Pacifique  (1843-50),  a  daily.  He 
was  chosen  to  the  Republican  constituent  assem- 
bly of  1848  as  representative  for  Loiret.  In  1849 
he  was  returned  as  member  for  Paris  of  the  Corps 
Legislatif,  but  on  account  of  certain  indiscreet 
acts  he  was  soon  compelled  to  retire  from  the 
coimtry.  He  went  to  Belgium,  and  thence  to 
Texas  (1853),  where  he  afterward  organized  the 
unsuccessnu  socialistic  colony  La  Reunion.  He 
was  naturalized,  and  remained  in  Texas  until 
1869,  when  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  died  in 
1893.    Among  his  works  may   be  mentioned: 


OffiMZSl 

Laws 


"Hanifeste  de  I'tcdle  Sod^taire"  (1841);  "Ex- 
position Abr^g^  du  Systtoie  Phalanst^rien " 
(1841);  "Thforie  de  I'feducation  Naturelle" 
(1845);  "Principes  du  Socialisme"  (1847) ;  "Th^- 
orie  du  Droit  de  Propri^t^  et  du  Droit  du  Tra- 
vail" (1848);  "L'Apocalyipse,  ou  la  Prochaine 
R^ovation  D^mocratique     (1849). 

CONSPIRACIES:  A  conspiracy  may  be  defined 
in  general  as  a  combination  of  two  or  more  persons 
to  commit  in  concert  some  reprehensible,  injuri- 
ous, or  illegal  act.  Conspiracy  laws  are  the  laws 
forbiddin?  such  combinations.  According  to  the 
common  law  of  England,  which  is  also  the  basis 
of  the  American  law,  conspiracy  laws  forbid  com- 
binations 

(i)  To  falsely  charge  another  person  with  a  crime  punish- 
able by  law.  (>)  To  wrongfully  injure  or  prejudice  a  third 
person,  or  any  body  of  men.  (3)  To  commit  any  offense 
punishable  by  law.  (4)  To  do  any  act  with  intent  to  pervert 
the  cause  of  justice.  (5)  To  effect  a  legal  purpose  with  a 
corrupt  intent  or  by  improper  means.  (6)  To  endeavor,  by 
unfair  means,  to  raise  wages. 

Under  the  United  States  laws  the  following  are  the  things 
a  concerting  to  do  which  made  between  two  or  more  persons 
constitutes  the  offense  of  conspiracy:  (i)  An  agreement  to 
overthrow  the  government  ot,  or  levy  war 
against,  the  U.S.:  to  overthrow,  put  down, 
or  destroy  by  force,  or  oppose  the  authority 
thereof:  by  force  to  prevent,  hinder,  or  delay 
the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  U.  S.,  or  by 
force  to  seise,  take,  or  possess  any  property  of 
the  U.  S.,  contrary  to  the  authority  thereof. 
(a)  To  deter  a  party  or  witness  uom  attending  or  testifying 
in  a  court  of  the  U.  8.,  or  to  injure  one  on  account,  or  to  in- 
fluence a  verdict  or  indictment  by  jirand  or  petit  jury,  and  to 
impede  the  due  course  of  justice  with  intent  to  destroy  equal 
protection  of  laws.  (3)  To  hinder  or  prevent  any  person 
tzom  voting  or  qualifying  to  vote  at  any  election,  or  to  injure, 
oppress,  or  intimidate  any  dtiten  in  the  full  exercise  or  en- 
joyment  oif  the  right  or  privile^  secured  by  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  the  D.  S.  (4)  To  hinder  by  force  or  intimidation 
any  person  from  occupying  or  holding  ofBce  under  the  U.S., 
or  to  injure  such  officer  on  account,  (s}  To  induce  any 
officer  of  the  U.  S.  to  leave  any  state,  or  to  injure  such  officer 
on  account.  (6)  To  defraud  the  U.  S.  by  obtaining  approval 
of  any  false  claim  against  the  same.  (?)  To  cast  away  any 
vessel  with  intent  to  defraud  the  underwriters. 

Besides  these  the  various  states  have  their  special  laws. 
Criminal  conspiracies  in  the  United  States  consist  not  in  the 
accomplishment  of  any  unlawful  purpcae,  nor  in  any  one  act 
moving  toward  that  purpose,  but  in  the  actual  concert  and 
agreement  of  two  or  more  persons  to  effect  the  unlawful  thing 
so  conceited  or  agreed  upon.  Mere  concert  in  itself  is  not  a 
crime,  for  associations  to  prcsecute  a  felon  have  been  held  to 
be  lawful;  but  it  is  the  object  or  purpose  of  the  concerting 
that  makes  the  offense.  Where  the  object  or  intent,  it  carried 
into  effect,  would  be  a  wrong,  then  concert  is  indictable,  as 
an  act  in  itself  tending  to  produce  it;  as,  for  instance,  to  sup- 
ixtrt  a  cause,  in  itself  just,  by  false  testimony.  A  combina- 
tion to  do  a  criminal  act  is  indictable;  also  an  agreement  or 
confederation  to  do  a  lawful  act  by  unlawful  means;  because, 
in  the  fint  instance  named,  the  act  being  in  itself  criminal, 
a  conspiracy  to  do  it  must  in  the  very  nature  of  things  be  also 
criminal,  while  in  the  second  instance,  the  means  being  un- 
lawful, it  matters  not  what  may  be  the  act  to  be  done. 

In  this  encyclopedia  we  are  specially  concerned 
with  application  of  conspiracy  laws  to  industrial 
combinations.  For  their  application  to  combi- 
nations to  raise  prices,  fares,  etc.,  see  Monopolies. 
The  laws  are  here  considered  simply  in  regard  to 
their  application  to  combinations  of  workingmcn 
— a  subject  which  has  a  long  and  important  his- 
tory. 

The  general  theory  in  the  Middle  Ages  of  the 
relation  of  the  workman  to  the  State  was  one  of 
tutelage.  The  law  undertook  to  control  him  at 
well-mgh  every  point.  This  was  largely  at- 
tempted through  the  gild.  The  old  craft  gilds 
were  originally  composed  of  apprentices,  journey- 
men, and  masters,  joined  in  one  association.  As, 
however,  the  gilds  grew  in  wealth,  they  became 
more  and  more  purely  instruments  of  the  masters 
to  oppress  the  journeymen.  These  naturally  re- 
sented this,  and  formed  combinations  of  their 
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own,  usually  secret,  and  sometimes  under  the 
^uise  of  religious  brotherhoods,  but  really  organ- 
ized to  protect  their  rights.  It  was  against  these 
brotherhoods  that  tne  first  laws  concerning 
workmen's  combinations  were  directed. 

Ai  ewl^  u  ijSj  the  city  anthorities  of  London  iitued  a 
procIamattoD  fortnddiiig  all  congregations,  covins,  and  con- 
sirincies  al  workmen  in  general.  In  13S7  three  journeymen 
ooidwainen  were  carried  to  Newgate  tor  tiy- 
ing  to  found  a  brotherhood.  In  1415  the 
WakniBB'l  brotherhood  a(  tailors  was  for  a  while  supprest. 
<v^u-.M;_.  An  early  law  of  Henry  VI.  forbade  the  yeariy 
(WBOUianaill  confederation  of  the  ma-ions,  on  the  gnnuids 
that  these  gatherings  tended  to  descroy  the 
force  ot  the  lamous  Statute  of  Apprentices, 
wUdi  bad  tried  to  fix  wsjne  at  the  wages  of  1317.  Ints^Sa 
more  general  statute  of  Edward  VI.  prohibited  all  conspim- 
cies  and  covenants  not  to  make  or  do  work  except  at  a  cer- 
tain price,  under  penalty,  on  a  third  conviction,  of  the  pillory 
and  the  loss  of  an  ear.  This  act  was  not  repealed  till  1834. 
In  the  Elixabethan  period  the  famous  poor-laws  were  passed 
decreeing  that  wages  should  be  fixt  by^  justices  of  the  peace, 
etc.  Thu  led  to  numberless  combinations  and  prosecutions, 
particularly  during  the  eighteenth  century.  The  earlier  law* 
forbade  combinations  of  masters  and  of  workmen  aliln.  The 
later  laws  were  directed  against  workmen  only.  In  1799 
they  were  oomUned  in  a  general  act,  repealed  and  replaced 
the  next  year  by  40  Geo.  III.  c.  106,  which  prohibited  all 
combination*  for  raising  wages  or  reducing  hours.  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen  says  of  this  act  ("History  <a  the  Criminal 
Law  of  England,"  v<d.  iii.,  p.  so):  "The  only  freedom  for 
which  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  specially  solicitous  is  the 
freedomof  the  employen  bom  coercion  by  their  men."  This 
act  was  in  force  till  i8>4,  during  all  the  period  when  the  work- 
men were  feeling  the  mst  results  ot  the  fsctory  system,  and 
were  breaking  machinery,  etc.  In  1803  three  linen-weavers 
were  sent  to  jail  simply  for  carrying  a  letter  requesting  help 
irtm  other  workmen.  At  last,  in  >8>^,  a  change  came,  due 
to  the  activities  of  Joseph  Hume  in  Parliament,  and  of  Francis 
Place,  a  London  taUor,  out  of  Pariiament,  All  previous 
statutes,  so  far  as  they  related  to  workingmen,  were  repealed, 
and  workmen  combiiiing  to  advance  wages  or  lessen  hours 
were  not  liable  to  prosecution  for  conspiracy.  But  the 
masters  next  year  succeeded  in  having  this  replsiced  by  the  6 
Geo.  IV.  c.  lag.  This  new  act,  while  It  repMled  the  previous 
statutes,  did  not  in  express  terms  legalise  combinations  of 
workmen — the  legality  of  such  combinations  was  left  to  be 
dealt  with  by  the  common  law— it  simply  rendered  men  liable 
to  pnnishment  for  the  use  ot  threats,  intimidation,  molesta- 
tion, and  obstruction  directed  toward  the  attainment  ot  the 
objects  of  trade-unions.  A  few  altemtinns  in  the  act  were 
made  by  is  Vict  c.  34.  The  recommendations  of  the  royal 
coromissiao  of  1867  on  trade-unions  led  to  the  repeal  of  the  6 
Geo.  IV.  c.  ISO,  and  the  11  Vict.  c.  34.  by  the  38  and  39  Vict.  c. 
J  I,  and  the  38  and  39  Vict.  c.  3  >.  which  declared  that  the  pur- 
poses of  a  trade-union  were  not  to  be  deemed 
unlawful  by  reason  merely  that  they  were  in 
riegaut  restraint  of  trade,  and  carefullv  defined  what 
^__ii.i,  T._acts  should  be  deemed  criminal  offenses.  The 
""■'""  ^^^ protection  afforded  by  these  acts  was  greatly 
diminished  by  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
common  law  doctrine  of  conspiracy,  and  at 
length,  in  1875,  the  act  was  repealed  and  replaced  by  the 
Conapuacy  and  Protection  Act  38  and  39  Vict.  c.  86.  Ac- 
cording to  this  act,  an  agreement  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons to  do  any  act  in  furtherance  of  a  trade  dispute  is  not  in- 
dictable as  a  conspiracy  if  such  act  committed  by  one  person 
is  not  punishable  as  a  crime. 

Stich  is  a  brief  record  of  English  legislation  on 
this  subject,  but  it  does  not  show  the  bitter  strug- 
gle of  the  workingmen  against  these  combination 
&WS.  In  1834  the  case  of  the  six  Dorchester 
laborers  elicited  general  indignation.  These 
poor  and  ignorant  men,  of  good  previous  record 
and  characters,  were  convicted  nominally  of  ad- 
ministeriag  imlawful  oaths,  really  of  committing 
the  crime  of  combination.  They  were  transported 
to  Australia  and  sold  to  labor  contractors  for  £t 
per  head.  It  aroused  all  English  labor.  A  mon- 
ster meeting  was  held  in  Copenhagen  Fields, 
attended,  it  was  said,  by  400,000  persons;  50,000 
workmen  marched  to  the  official  residence  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  presenting  a  petition  for  clem- 
ency signed  by  266,000  persons.  Pardon  was 
finculy  granted  against  strong  protests  from  the 
manufacturers,    mit   was  not   properly  promul- 

fated,  and  some  of  the  convicted  only  heard  of  it 
y  accident  after  years  of  slavery.     All  through 


this  period  there  were  conspiracy  prosecutions 
and  condenmations.  One  of  the  most  important 
of  these  was  the  prosecution  of  the  Wolverhamp- 
ton tin-plate  workers  in  1851,  at  a  cost  of  some 
$19,330.  During  a  strike  the  strikers  picketed  a 
factonr,  and,  inducing  workmen  to  keep  away, 
brought  the  business  to  a  standstill.  They  were 
charged  with  conspiracy,  and  convicted  under 
common  law  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  two 
years  of  penal  servitude.  It  was  this  conviction 
that  brought  the  first  modification  of  the  law  of 
1825.  In  the  "sixties"  a  series  of  conspiracy 
trials  led  to  the  commission  of  1867,  which  re- 
sulted (iSji)  in  the  change  of  the  law  and  a  care- 
ful definition  of  what  was  a  conspiracy  in  trade 
disputes.  This  law,  tho  generally  an  advance,  on 
one  point — the  right  of  the  workman  to  address 
another  employee  during  a  strike — ^was  retro- 
grade, and  led  to  the  great  act  of  1875.  Since 
187  s  disputes  have  turned  mainly  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  to  such  acts  as  picketing;  and  of 
late  especially  on  the  question  of  the  liability  of 
trade-unions.     (See  Tapp  Vale  Decision.) 

In  the  United  States,  the  first  trial  for  con- 
spiracy to  raise  wages  was  in  1741,  when  certain 
journeymen  bakers  of  New  York  City  were  con- 
victed  for   conspiring  not   to   bake 
Vnltad  Btataa  *'"  their  wages  were  raised.     It  does 
T^_        not  seem,  however,  that  any  sentence 
was  passed.     The  first  case  of  which 
complete  records  exist  was  the  trial 
of  journeymen  boot-  and  shoemakers  of  Philadel- 
phia in   1806.     They  were  found  "guilty  of  a 
combination  to  raise  their  wages,"  and  were  fined 
$8  each  and  costs.     The  next  important  case  was 
that  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
against  ^ames  Melvin  and  others  in   1809.     It 
was  decided  July  13,  1810,  before  the  Mayor  of 
New  York  City,  against  the  men,  because,  tho 
possibly  a  combination  not  to  work  except  for 
certain  wages  might  not  be  indictable,  they  were 
organized  to  compel  members  of  their  union  not 
to  work  if  the  union  voted  to  strike. 

The  same  position  was  taken  in  a  court  of  quar- 
ter sessions  for  Allegheny  County,  Pa. ,  when  Judge 
Roberts  said:  "It  is  not  for  demanding  high 
prices  that  these  men  are  indicted,  but  tor  em- 
ploying tmlawful  means  to  exact  these  prices,  for 
using  means  prejudicial  to  the  community.  .  .  . 
A  conspiracy  to  compel  an  employer  to  have  only 
a  certain  description  of  persons  is  indictable. 
Similar  verdicts  were  rendered  in  various  trials. 

In  1834,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  Thompsonville 
Carpet  Manufacturing  Company  brought  suit 
against  W.  Taylor  and  others  for  conspiring  to 
raise  the  price  of  wages,  hindering  others  from 
working,  and  declaring  a  strike.^  The  defendants 
won.  The  court  charged  the  jury  that  a  peace- 
able arguing  with  workmen  not  to  work  except 
for  a  certain  price  was  not  a  ground  for  civil 
action. 

In  1840  certain  journeymen  of  the  Boston  Boot- 
makers' Society  were  indicted  for  conspiracy  in 
the  municipal  court.  They  were  convicted  in  the 
lower  court,  but  the  Supreme  Cotirt  did  not  sus- 
tain the  verdict.  It  is  claimed  by  labor  leaders 
that  the  decision  of  Judge  Shaw  decided  defi- 
nitely that  men  have  a  right  to  combine  to  raise 
wages.  The  ' '  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  United 
States  Commission  of  Labor"  says  (p.  11 30)  that 
this  is  a  mistake,  but  that  the  verdict  was  not 
sustained  simply  because  the  indictment  was  not 
rightly  framed. 

The  next  important  cases  were  those  of  the 
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Master  Stevedores'  Association  vs.  Peter  H.  Walsh 
and  others,  decided  in  1867,  important  because 
Judge  Daly  reviewed  adjudications ;  and  the  case 
of  some  members  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  of  Dis- 
trict Assembly  No.  91,  arrested  March,  1887,  for 
alleged  interference  with  the  employees  of  John 
H.  Hanan  and  Gardner  &  Estes,  shoe  manufac- 
turers of  New  York  City,  important  for  the  opin- 
ion delivered  by  Judge  Barrett. 

The  "Btilletin  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,"  in  its  first  number  (November,  1895, 

&98) ,  thus  summarized  the  state  of  the  common 
w  bearing  upon  combinations: 

Every  one  has  the  right  to  work  or  to  lefuae  to  work  for 
whom  and  on  what  tenns  he  pleasea,  or  to  refuse  to  deal  with 
whom  he  pleases;  and  a  number  of  persons,  if  they  have  no 
unlawful  object  in  view,  have  the  nght  to  agree  that  they 
will  not  work  or  deal  with  certain  penota,  or  that  they  will 
not  work  nnder  a  fixt  price  or  without  certain  conditions. 
The  right  of  employees  to  refuse  to  work  either  singly  or  in 
combination  is  balanced  by  the  right  of  employen  to  refuse 
to  engage  the  services  of  any  one  for  any  reason  they  may 
deem  proper.  ...  In  short,  both  employers  and  employees 
are  entitled  to  exercise  the  fullest  liberty  in  entering  into 
contracts  of  service,  and  neither  partv  can  hold  the  other  re* 
sponsible  tor  refusing  to  enter  into  such  contracts. 

Of  the  present  (1905)  situation,  Prof.  T.  S. 
Adams  says  ("Labor  Problems,"  p.  194): 

About  fifteen  states  have  statutes  modifying  the  old  law  of 
conspiracy,  sjiedfically  conferring  on  the  laborer  the  right  to 
combine  to  raise  wages,  or  to  induce,  by  peaceable  means,  any 
penon  to  accept  or  quit  any  emjjloyment.  The  Pennsylvania 
statute  authorizing  workmen,  inttr  alia,  to  combine  to  quit 
work  whenever  the  continued  labor  by  them  would  be  con* 
tmry  to  the  rules  of  their  union;  the  New  Jersey,  Texas,  and 
Colorado  statutes  permitting  combinations  for  the  purpose  of 
persuading  others  to  strike  or  quit  work;  and  the  Maryland 
and  California  statutes  declaring  that  no  combination  to  do 
any  act  in  furtherance  of  a  tmde  dispute  shall  be  indicted  as 
a  conspiracy,  if  such  act  committed  by  one  person  would  not 
be  punishable  as  an  offense,  have  all  wrought  important  modi- 
fications of  the  law,  and  might  profitably  be  indoxsed  by  the 
laboring  classes  in  other  states.  But  with  these  exceptions  the 
statutes  do  not  appear  substantially  to  have  altered  the  com- 
mon law,  particularly  as  regards  the  civil  liability  of  strikers. 

Three  federal  statutes,  however,  are  of  ^reat  importance: 
section  3,99;  of  the  Revised  Statutes  which  penalises  the 
knowing  and  wilful  obstruction  ot  the  passage  of  the  mails; 
the  tenth  section  of  the  Interatate  Commerce  Act  which 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  interfere  with  interstate  transpor- 
tation; and  the  first  section  of  the  Anti- Trust  Act  of  1890 
which  declares  illegal  every  combination  in  restraint  of  trade 
or  commerce  among  the  several  states  or  with  foreign  na- 
tions. No  one  can  state  at  the  present  time  the  exact 
effect  of  these  statutes  upon  the  legality  of  labor  combinations. 

See  also  Boycotting;  Injunctions;  Strikes. 

COHSTITUTIOW  OF  THE  UHITED  STATES, 
THE:  In  this  article  is  considered  the  working 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  especially  in 
relation  to  social  reform.  For  a  general  view 
of  constitutions,  see  Constitutionalism.  The 
Continental  Congress,  which  declared  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States,  was  a  revolution- 
ary body,  called  into  existence  by  the  necessity 
of  common  action  between  the  colonies  in  pro- 
tecting their  rights,  and,  when  it  was  so  voted,  of 
obtaining  their  independence. 

It  gave  itself,  in  1877,  a  new  legal  character  by  framing 
the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union,  whereby 
the  thirteen  states  entered  into  a  "  lirm  league  of  friendship '  ; 
but  this  confederation  was  rather  a  league 
_^     ,         than  a  national  government.     Each  state,  ac- 
migl11IHllg»  cording  to  the  articles,  retained  "its  sover- 
eignty, freedom^  and  independence,  and  every 
power,  jurisdiction,  and  fight  which  is  not  by 
this  confederation  expressly  delegated  to  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled." 

There  was  no  federal  execution,  no  federal  judiciary,  no 
federal  taxing  power,  no  means  of  paying  an  army,  or  any 
federal  bills,  save  as  the  states  voluntarily  contributed  money. 
The  confederation  did  not  work.  It  was,  in  fact,  little  better 
than  anarchy,  as  men  like  George  Washington  declared. 
Some  tinner  union  was  evidently  needed. 

In  1786  delegates  from  five  states  met  at  Annapolis,  Md., 
and  recommended  that  Congress  call  a  general  convention  to 
consider  the  condition  of  the  union  and  needed  amendments 


to  the  Constitution.  Congress  did  so,  recommending  the 
states  to  send  delemtes  to  a  convention  which  should  "revise 
the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  report  to  Congress  and  the 
several  legislatures  such  alterations  and  provisions  therein  as 
shall,  when  agreed  to  in  Congress  and  confirmed  by  the  states, 
render  the  federal  Constitution  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of 
government  and  the  preservation  of  the  union." 

The  convention  thus  summoned  met  at  Philadelphia  on 
Uay  M.  1787.  became  competent  to  proceed  to  business  on 
May  >sth,  and  sat  nearly  five  months.  Every  state  was 
represented  save  Rhode  Island.  George  Washington  was 
chosen  President,  and  the  leading  men  of  the  country  were 
the  delegates.  It  boldly  decided  to  prepare  a  wholly  new 
Constitution,  to  be  considered  and  ratified  neither  by  Con- 
gress nor  the  state  legislatures,  but  by  the  people  of  the  several 
states.  The  delegates  were  ss.  and  39  signed  the  Constitu- 
tion; the  debates  were  secret;  the  difficulties  were  very  great^ 

Two  tendencies  manifested  themselves,  which 

led  to  the  formation  of  the  two  great  political 

parties    which,    under    different    names,    have 

divided  American  political  life.     On  the  one  hand 

was  a  strong  desire  for  a  national  unity,  with  a 

highly  developed  central  power;  on  tne  other, 

a  stiu  more  powerftil  fear  of  centralization  and 

the  desire  to  retain  the  sovereignty  of  each  state. 

As  is  well  known,  the  constitution  adopted  was  a 

compromise  between  these  two  tendencies.     The 

framers  of  the  Constitution  had  the 

Fnndamantal  c^P^ri^nce  of  the  English  Constitu- 

FrimdiilM    U°"  *°  §°  ^y-  '^'^^  '^^  Cabmet,  its 
"^    House  of  Commons,  and  its  House  of 

Lords.  They  had  the  state  consti- 
tutions, which  had  to  an  extent  been  modeled 
after  the  English  pattern,  modified  by  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  different  states  as  they  had  grown  up 
tmder  the  different  charters  originally  granted  to 
the  different  colonies.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
minds,  particularlv  of  the  Virginian  delegates, 
were  filled  with  theories  regarding  the  natural 
rights  of  individuals,  derived,  in  fact,  from  Rous- 
seau and  other  French  writers,  and  made  them 
very  jealous  of  granting  power  to  any  govern- 
ment. The  Constitution  framed  was  a  resultant 
of  these  and  other  forces.  The  framers  had  in 
mind  the  principle  of  English  common  law,  that 
an  act  done  by  any  official  person  or  lawmaking 
body  beyond  his  or  its  legal  competence  is  simply 
void,  which  principle  Mr.  James  Bryce  declares 
became  the  key  to  their  difficulties.  They  care- 
fully assigned  to  different  branches  of  the  govern- 
ment certain  fixt  forms  which  thev  held  it  nec- 
essary for  them  to  hold,  and  all  powers  not 
mentioned  were  therefore  retained  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  They  sought  so  to  divide  the  powers 
between  federal  and  state  governments,  and  be- 
tween the  different  branches  of  government,  that 
no  branch  should  absorb  too  much  power  or  tres- 
pass upon  the  power  of  another  branch. 

On  September  17th  the  convention  adjourned 
to  submit  its  result  to  the  people  of  the  various 
states  for  ratification.  Then  began  a  struggle. 
It  was  declared  by  many  that  the  Constitution 
gave  too  much  power  to  the  central  government. 
Men  said  that  liberty  would  perish.  It  was  as- 
serted that  freedom  won  from  George  III.  was 
being  slain  by  her  own  children.  The  vote  to 
ratify  was  nearly  defeated  in  Massachusetts  and 
New    York.     Several    of    the    states    suggested 

amendments,  and  most  of  these  were 
AABfM„~  adopted  in  1 79 1 ,  soon  after  the  adop- 
^""^^        tion  of  the  Constitution  itself,  in  ten 

amendments,  called,  after  the  Eng- 
lish precedent,  a  Bill  or  Declaration  of  Rights. 
The  first  state  to  ratify  the  Constitution  was  Dela- 
ware (Dec.  7,  1787).  When  nine  states  had 
ratified,  the  Constitution  was  to  be  adopted,  and 
this  was  accomplished  when  New  Hampshire 
ratified,  June  a i,  1788,  by  a  majority  of  eleven. 
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Four  days  after  Virginia  ratified,  not  knowing  of 
New  Hampshire's  vote;  next  New  York  and 
North  Carolina.  Rhode  Island  had  sent  no 
delegates  to  the  convention,  but  finally  ratified, 
May,  1^90.  Congress  voted  that  the  Constitu- 
tion go  into  effect  March  4,  1789.  Elections  had 
previously  been  held,  and  on  that  day  the  first 
Congress  under  the  new  Constitution  met,  but  for 
lack  of  a  quorum  did  not  organize  till  April.  Then 
the  electoral  votes  were  counted  in  the  presence 
of  both  Houses,  and  George  Washington  w^ 
found  elected  president,  and  inaugurated  April 
30, 1789,  in  New  York  City. 

The  chancteristic  feature  of  the  American  Cotutitution  is 
its  union  of  federal  and  state  Kovenunent.  The  federal 
government  wa:i  restricted  to  the  minimum  of  power  neces- 
sary to  a  national  union,  yet  the  state  governments  were  pre- 
vented litun  exerting  undue  power.  The 
.  ,  ,  Constitution  being  a  creature  of  the  states, 
AnalyiU  only  the  states  can  amend  it.  The  states, 
too,  form  the  national  government  by  choosing 
prendential  electors,  senators,  and  fixing  the 
franchise  which  qualifies  the  citizens  to  vote  for  representa- 
tives. On  the  other  hand,  the  federal  court  is  supreme  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution,  and  can  overrule  any  state 
or  national  legislation  which  it  decides  to  be  unconstitutional. 
(See  JuoiciARr.)  The  President  and  Congress,  too,  have 
power  over  the  states  in  certain  specified  matters,  the  rare- 
sumption,  however,  always  being  in  favor  of  the  state.  The 
states  cannot  make  treaties,  tax  experts  or  imports,  save 
with  the  permission  of  Congress.  They  must  surrender 
(ngitives  from  justice  in  other  states.  They  can  be  sued  by 
other  states  or  foreign  ^wers  in  federal  courts.  Congress 
has  power  to  establish  uniiorm  bankruptcy  laws.  Resistance 
to  federal  authority  or  attacks  on  federal  property  may  be 
repitlsed  by  tederal  troops.  In  all  other  cases  states  are  to 
act.  tho  they  may  call  upon  the  federal  government  for^aid. 

The  federal  government  comes  into  direct  contact  with  the 
people  of  the  states  by  the  federal  courts,  its  taxing  |>ower. 
Its  power  to  raise  an  army,  and,  above  all,  by  the  election  of 
presidential  electors  and  representatives  to  Congress  by  the 
people.  It  was  on  these  two  last  points  tliat  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  found  their  greatest  difSculty.  Whether 
the  states  should  be  represented  in  Congress  as  states,  or 
simply  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  was  a  burning 
question.  The  smaller  states  desired  representation  as  states, 
while  the  opponents  of  this  position  declared  that  this  would 
be  unjust,  since  it  would  give  the  few  people  in  the  smaller 
states  equal  power  with  the  large  populations  in  large  states. 
The  question,  too,  of  states  rights  vtrsus  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  involved.  It  was  finally  settled  by  having  the 
members  of  one  house — the  Senate — elected  by  the  state 
Bovemment,  and  the  members  ot  the  lower  house — the 
House  of  Representatives— elected  by  the  people,  the  ntim- 
ber  of  the  latter  dependiitg  on  the  population  of  the  state. 

The  election  of  the  president  caused  even  more  discussion, 
but  was  finally  decided  by  having  the  people  choose  electors 
who  should  choose  the  president.  (For  the  working  ct  this, 
see  Elbctosal  Collbob.)  The  chief  matters  which,  as 
iwtsonal,  were  entrusted  to  the  federal  government  were; 

The  conduct  of  the  national  defense,  and  the  Twalring  of 
treaties. 

The  maintenance  of  federal  courts. 

(Commerce,  foreign  and  domestic. 

Currencv. 

Copyrights  and  patents. 

The  post-office. 

Taxation  for  general  porpoaes. 

Protection  of  dtisens  against  unjust  legislation  by  states 
(AmendmenU  XIV.,  XV.). 

The  three  branches  of  ^vemment  established  by  the  Con- 
stitution were  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial. 
It  was  attempted  to  make  tlsese  independent  dl  each  other  and 
coordinate,  with  such  a  balance  of  powers 
that  no  branch  could  wield  too  much  power. 
f|l0         To    the    President    is   given    the    supreme 

»      U     ,     executive  power.     He  has  command  of  the 

***■***"•  army  and  navy,  he  can  make  treaties  and 
appoint  ambassadors  and  consuls,  but  must 
have  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
He  appoints  the  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  all  high 
federal  officers,  but  again  must  have  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
He  can  grant  reprieves  and  powers  except  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ment. He  can  summon  both  Houses  on  occasion.  He  can 
veto  any  bill  or  resolution  of  Congress.  He  must  inform 
Congress  of  the  state  of  the  union,  and  recommend  legislation. 
He  must  see  that  the  laws  be  executed.  He  is  prevented 
from  exerting  too  much  power^  because  he  can  raise  no  money 
to  pay  an  army:  he  can  appoint  no  officen  unless  the  Senate 
approves:  he  cannot  prevent  legislation  passed  over  his  veto; 
he  can  be  impeachea  for  faithlessness  in  office.  The  legis- 
lative power  is  given  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives.    No  federal  officer  can  be  a  memoer  of  Congress.  This 


is  an  attempt  to  preserve  the  independence  of  the  legislature. 
It  has  the  power  to  enact  all  fed«al  laws,  to  vote  taxes  and 
appropriations,  to  borrow  money,  to  regulate  commerce,  to 
coin  money,  to  establish  post-offices  and  roads,  to  declare 
war,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  determine  the  certificates 
and  to  count  the  votes  of  the  presidential 
^  electors,  to  impeach  and  to  try  the  president, 

Goagmf  to  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifi- 
cations of  its  members.  (Congress  is  limited 
in  the  exercise  of  its  power,  because  it  cannot 
change  the  Constitution,  it  can  pass  no  bill  unapproved  by 
the  president  except  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  no  bill  OS 
Congress  is  valid  ii  declared  to  be  unconstitutional  by  the 
supreme  court.  The  members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives must  be  elected  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  their 
several  states,  and  all  bi)ls  for  raising  revenue  must  originate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives:  but  the  Senate  may  propose 
or  concur  with  amendments.  To  the  Senate  is  given  the 
powCT  of  approving  or  advising  in  the  matter  of  executive 
appointments  and  treaties. 

To  the  federal  judiciary  is  given  the  power  of  interinc- 
tation  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  trial  of  all  cases  in  law 
and  equity  arising  under  the  (Constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  U.  S.  treaties,  controversies  between  states, 
controversies  to  which  the  tl.  S.  is  a  party,  and  contro- 
versies between  a  state  and  citisens  of  another  state,  or 
between  citizens  claiming  lands  under  grants 
of  diiTerent  states,  and  between  states  or  citi- 
JnaisUxy  sens  and  foreign  states  or  subjects.  (For  the 
working  of  the  federal  judiciary,  see  Judici- 
ary.) Its  power  is  limited  simply  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  law.  Trials  of  all 
crimes,  except  in  cases  01  impeachment,  must  be  by  jury, 
(See  Injunction.)  All  federal  judges  have  a  life  tenure, 
subject  to  impeachment  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  trial  by  the  Senate.  Such  are  the  main  features  of  the 
American  Constitution.  Ortain  actions  are  expressly  for- 
bidden. A  writ  ot  habeas  corpus  may  not  be  suspended  save 
in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion.  No  tx  post  fat  to  or  bill  of 
attainder  may  be  passed.  No  tax  or  duty  may  be  laid  on 
articles  exported  from  any  state.  No  preference  by  regula- 
tion al  commerce  may  be  given  to  one  state  over  another. 
No  money  may  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  save  in  conse- 
quence of  appropriation  made  by  law.  No  title  of  nobility 
may  be  granted,  and  no  person  holding  office  under  the 
U.  B.  may  receive  a  present  or  title  from  any  king,  prince, 
or  foreign  state.  All  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  must  be 
uniform  through  the  states.  Amendments  to  the  Constitu- 
tion forbid  any  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion, 
or  curtailing  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  free  speech,  freedom 
of  the  press,  the  right  to  peaceable  assembly,  to  petition 
government,  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  to  trial  by  jury  on  in- 
dictment by  a  grand  jury  for  capital  or  infamous  crime,  and 
trial  by  jury  in  all  criminal  prosecutions.  By  other  amend- 
ments,^ the  powers  not  delegated  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  or  the 
people.  No  state  may  enact  or  enforce  any  law  abridging  tho 
privileges  or  immunities  of  any  citizen.  The  right  of  citizens 
to  vote  shall  not  be  abridged  on  account  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude.  Neither  slavery  nor  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  as  punishment  upon  conviction 
for  crime,  shall  be  allowed. 

Such  is  a  general  account  of  the  Constitution 

of   the    United   States.     Its   practical  working, 

while  open  to  not  a  few  serious  criticisms,  hais 

undoubtedly  been  a  success.     Even 

BneeMsM    ^^  most  serious  defect  may  be  said 

BncceuM  to  be  the  result  of  it  virtues.  At 
the  present  time,  when  conditions 
are  so  different  from  those  under  which  it  was 
drafted,  the  Constitution,  with  its  slow  proc- 
ess for  amendment,  seems  to  bind  the  nation 
against  its  will  and  unduly  check  wise  action. 
But  this  defect,  if  defect  it  be,  is  assuredly  the 
result  of  the  strength  of  the  Constitution,  and  a 
strength  absolutely  needed  both  in  the  days  of 
wealmess  when  the  nation  was  young,  and  in 
the  days  of  strength  when  the  nation  was  rocked 
with  discussions  over  the  question  of  state  rights. 

De  Tocqueville,  sixty  years  ago,  was  more 
hopeful  of  the  future  of  the  separate  states  than  of 
the  union.  He  believed  that  with  the  first  seri- 
ous difference  in  views  the  union  would  be  dis- 
solved. At  the  time  of  the  Rebellion  most  Euro- 
peans and  some  Americans  believed  that  the  end 
of  the  tmion  was  come.  A  strong  Constitution 
was  needed.  To-day  the  union  exists  more 
firmly  knit  than  ever,  and  no  small  part  of  this 
mtist  be  attributed  to  the  wisdom  and  strength  of 
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the  Constitution.  Perhaps,  too,  the  greatest  tri- 
umph of  the  Constitution  has  been  that  it  has  so 
marvelously  succeeded  in  its  compromise  between 
federal  and  state  powers.  This  was  the  greatest 
difficulty  presented  to  the  framers  of  the  Consti- 
tution ;  it  has  been  till  now  the  burning  (question 
of  American  politics.  The  Constitution  has 
weathered  the  storm.  A  small  republic  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  conduct.  In  the  United  States 
alone  are  giant  states  confederated  in  one  re-- 
public. 

Again,  the  Constitution,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  has  enabled  a  great  nation  without 
radical  constitutional  changes  to  preserve  popular 
liberties.  In  the  late  election  of  1896  a  people 
numbering  ever  70,000,000  went  into  an  intense 
and  even  passionate  contest,  one  in  which  the 
numbers  on  each  side  were  about  equal,  which 
raised  issues  of  section  and  still  more  issues 
of  class — an  election  in  which  each  party  be- 
lieved ^t  stood  for  the  preservation  01  liberty 
and  for  the  defeat  of  principles  subversive  of 
honest  and  free  government,  and  yet  under 
a  Constitution  framed  a  century  ago,  the  na- 
tion has  come  out  of  the  conflict  whole  and  un- 
harmed. Surely  such  a  Constitution  has  stood 
the  test  of  time.  It  has  succeeded,  too,  in  the 
main  in  realizing  that  division  of  powers  which  its 
authors  thought  so  necessary.  The  president 
has  not  been  able  to  defy  Congress;  Congress  has 
not  been  able  to  ignore  the  president.  If  the 
supreme  court  has  been  able  to  exert  at  times 
enormous  power,  it  has,  after  all,  tisually  but 
recorded  the  popular  verdict.  If,  as  a  large 
majority  believe,  m  i8;r6  a  president  duly  elected 
was  set  aside  for  his  rival  candidate,  the  claims 
of  the  two  were  nearly  equal,  so  that  gross  in- 
justice was  not  done.  If,  more  recently,  a  de- 
cision of  the  supremecourt  prevented  an  income 
tax  which  a  large  majority  of  the  people  desired, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  decision  will  ulti- 
mately be  reversed,  provided  the  people  continue 
to  demand  such  a  tax.  No  constitution  can 
work  without  favor.  Considering  the  vigor  with 
which  the  nation  has  acted  in  emergencies  and 
the  moderation  and  freedom  of  its  general  policy, 
the  experience  of  the  century  must  be  thought  to 
bear  out  the  verdict  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  "as 
the  British  Constitution  is  the  most  subtle  or- 
ganism which  has  proceeded  from  progressive 
history,  so  the  American  Constitution  is  the  most 
wonderiful  work  ever  struck  off  at  a  given  time 
by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man." 

There  have  been,  howevcTj  notable  failures  in 

the  working  of  the  Constitution.     Some  of  these 

we  consider  elsewhere.     Perhaps  the  best  brief 

discussion  of  the  defects  in  the  Constitution  has 

been  written   by  the   Hon.   Walter 

jj^^^      Clark,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 

Yr^T      Court  of  North  Carolina,  author  of 

ConrtitiitiOB  ™*ry  volumes  of  history  and  law 

and  one   of  the   most   careful   and 

earnest    students    of    constitutional 

law.     He  says,  in  an  article  in  The  Independent: 

At  a  product  of  its  time,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  and  is  without  counterpart.  Gladstone  gave 
words  their  way  in  praising  it.  Too  much  has  not  and  cannot 
be  said  of  the  wisdom  of  the  fathers  who  framed  it.  But 
idolatry  is  dangerotts.  Blind  faith  ought  not  to  be  a  part  of 
our  national  characteristics,  and  when  from  the  cradle  up — 
even  from  the  halls  of  Congress — we  hear  that  the  "Great 
Instrument"  stands  beside  the  Bible,  inviolate,  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  for  this  nation,  to-day, 
all  that  the  anxious  fathers  wished  that  it  might  be  iso  yean 
ago  we  are  being  brought  too  far.  It  is  giving  the  framers 
of  the  instrument  credit  for  being  inspired  prophets  of  greater 


wisdom  for  the  future  than  they  possest  for  their  own  day 
and  generation. 

They  were  not  satisfied  with  the  Constitution  when  it  left 
their  hands,  as  properly  meeting  the  demands  wluch  immedi- 
ately faced  them.  Neither  were  they  satisiied  with  the 
Constitution  itself.  In  short  it  was  a  compromise  between 
many  contending  factions.  It  was  simply  the  best  that 
oould  be  obtained  at  the  time,  under  the  widely  separated 
conditions  and  expectations  of  the  detached  elements  work- 
ing up  in  the  struggling  states.  There  were  grave  detects  in 
the  Constitution  then,  there  are  graver  defects  to-day,  calling 
for  careful  revision. 

There  was  a  grut  difference  between  the  two  conventions. 
Tliat  which  met  in  1776  was  frankly  demo<:ratic.  Success 
in  its  great  and  perilous  undertaking  was  possible  only  with 
the  support  of  the  people;  it  must  be  with  the  people.  The 
Great  Declaration  was  an  appeal  to  the  masses. 

Never  was  the  right  of  revolution  more  clearly  asserted, 
or  that  government  existed  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  people 
who  were  declared  to  be  equal  and  endowed  with  the  nght  to 
cliange  their  government  at  will  when  it  did  not  subserve 
their  welfare  or  obey  their  wishes.  Not  a  word  was  there 
about  proprrty.  Everything  was  about  the  people.  The 
man  was  more  tlian  the  dollar  then,  and  the  convention  was 
in  earnest.  Every  member  signed  the  declaration,  which 
was  unanimously  voted:  according  to  Dr.  Franklin's  pertinent 
remark  tliat  it  behooved  them  to  hang  together  or  tliey 
would  hang  separately." 

The  convention  which  met  in  1787  was  as  reactionary  as 
the  other  had  been  revolutionary  and  democratic.  It  had  its 
beginning  in  commercial  negotiations  between  the  states, 
when  they  were  weary  with  a  long  war,  and  when  the  fierce 
enthusiasm  for  liberty  was  somewhat  relaxed  by  the  pressing 
need  to  earn  the  comforts  and  necessities  of  life,  and  when 
opprest  by  the  ban  upon  prosperity  caused  by  the  uncertain- 
ties and  impotence  of  the  existing  government  they  were  thor- 
oughly exhausted.  Under  these  conditionsand  with  as  many 
minds  as  there  were  men,  the  convention  of  1787  came  to- 
gether. 

Ignoring  the  vital  maxim  that  government  should  exist 
only  by  uie  conwnt  of  the  governed,  it  sat  behind  closed 
doors  tnat  00  breath  of  popular  will  should  aflfect  its  decisions. 
To  free  the  members  from  any  future  responsibility,  all  WCT« 
prohibited  from  making  copies  of  any  kind  of  the  resolutions 
or  to  correspond  with  constituents  or  others  about  matters 
pending  before  the  convention.  Any  record  of  yeas  and  nays, 
even,  was  forbidden;  but  one  copy  was  kept  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  convention.  It  was  kept  by  the  one  mem- 
ber best  able  to  grasp  each  situation  and  make  fair  note  of  it. 
TlM  journal  was  kent  secret  at  the  time,  and  later  a  vote  to 
destroy  it  fortunately  failed.  Mr.  Madison's  copy  was  finally 
published  after  the  lapse  of  forty-nine  years,  when  every 
member  had  passed  beyond  human  accountability.  Only 
twelve  states  were  ever  represented.  One  of  these  withdrew 
before  the  final  result  was  reached.  Of  the  sixty-five  mem- 
bers, only  fifty-five  ever  attended,  and  so  far  from  being 
unanimous  only  thirty-nine  signed  the  Constitution,  and  some 
of  them  actively  opposed  its  ratification  by  their  own  states, 
later. 

That  the  Constitution  thus  framed  was  reactionary  waa  a 
matter  of  course.  There  wasgra  ve  consideration ,  at  the  time, 
of  a  royal  government  with  nederick,  Duke  of  York,  second 
son  of  George  III.,  as  Idng.  Alexander  Hamilton,  whose 
wonderful  work  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  crowned  him 
with  a  halo,  and  whose  tragic  death  obliterated  the  memory 
of  his  faults,  declared  himself  in  favor  of  tlie  English  form  en 
government,  whicli  he  denominated  a  *'  most  notable  institu- 
tion." Failing  in  tliat,  he  advocated  an  executive  elected  by 
Congress  for  lite,  senators  and  judges  for  life,  and  governors 
for  states  to  be  appointed  by  the  president.  Of  these  he 
secured,  as  it  has  proved,  one  most  important  item,  from  his 
standpoint,  the  creation  of  the  judges  for  life.  The  con- 
vention was  aware  that  a  constitution  on  Hamilton's  lines 
could  not  secure  ratification  by  the  several  states.  But  the 
Constitution  adopted  was  as  undemocratic  as  pMsible,  and 
was  very  far  from  responding  to  the  conditions  laid  down  in 
the  declaration  of  1776,  that  all  governments  derived  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.  In  his  speech 
to  the  convention,  Hamilton  stated  that  the  members  were 
agreed  that  "we  need  to  be  rescued  from  the  Democracy.'* 
Triey  were  rescued.  Thomas  Jefferson,  unfortunately,  was 
absent  as  our  Minister  to  France,  and  took  no  part  in  the  con- 
vention, tho  we  owe  to  him  very  largely  the  compromise  by 
which  the  first  ten  amendments  were  agreed  to,  in  exchange 
for  ratification  by  several  states  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  withheld. 

The  consent  of  the  governed  was  not  to  be  asked.  In  the 
new  government  the  will  of  the  people  was  not  to  control  and 
little  to  be  consulted.  Of  the  three  great  departments  ol 
government — legislative,  executive  and  judiciary — the  people 
were  entrusted  with  the  election  of  only  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— one  sixth  of  the  government  at  most,  even  if  the 
House  had  been  endowed  with  equal  authority  and  power 
with  the  Senate.  The  declaration  of  1776  was  concerned 
with  the  rights  of  man.  The  convention  of  178^  entirely 
ignored  them.  The  guarantees  of  the  great  rights  of  freedom 
01  speech  and  press,  freedom  ot  religion,  liberty  to  assemble, 
right  of  petition,  exemption  from  general  warrants,  the  right 
of  trial  by  jury  ^d  by  grand  jury,  protection  of  the  law  of  the 
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had,  and  protaetioo  from  aeisare  of  private  property  for 
other  than  public  tue,  and  then  only  upon  just  compenaation 
— mattera  of  the  utmnt  importance  to  the  rUihta  of  the 
people  wen  entirely  omitted.  They  were  added  in  the  fint 
ten  amendment!  by  preliminary  agreement,  while  the  Coo- 
■titution  wai  stiU  in  controveny  in  the  several  states,  only 
because  it  was  neceaaary  to  give  assurance  that  such  aroend- 
ments  would  be  adopted  in  order  to  secure  the  ratification  at 
•U. 

The  Constitution  waa  so  far  fitom  being  satisfactory,  even 
in  the  drcumstances  of  the  time  for  which  it  was  framed, 
that  only  eleven  states  voted  for  its  adoption  in  the  conven- 
tion. Its  ratification  by  the  conventions  in  the  several  states 
was  carried  with  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  in  no  separate 
state  was  it  ever  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  themselves. 
Massachusetts  only  ratified  axter  a  dose  vote  and  a  demand 
for  amendments.  South  Carolina  and  New  Hampshire  de- 
manded amendments,  as  did  Virginia  and  New  York,  both  of 
which  agreed  to  ratification  by  the  narrowest  of  votes,  re- 
Krvinc  for  themselves  still  the  right  to  withdraw,  and  two 
states  rejected  the  Constitution  and  subsequently  ratified 
only  after  Washington  had  been  elected  and  inaugurated — 
matters  in  which  they  had  no  share. 

George  Washington  was  president  of  the  convention,  but  as 
audi  was  debarred  from  sharing  in  its  debates.  He  left  no 
impress  upon  the  instrument  so  far  as  is  known.  Yet  it  was 
freay  admitted  that  but  for  his  popularity  and  influence  the 
Cooatittttion  would  have  failed  of  ratification  by  the  several 
states,  especially  Virginia.  Indeed,  but  for  his  influence  the 
convention  would  have  adjourned  without  putting  its  final 
liud  to  the  Constitution  at  all — it  came  very  near  doing  so. 
Even  his  great  influence  would  not  have  availed  bnt  for  the 
overwhelming  necessity  for  some  form  of  government,  with 
imperative  haste,  as  a  substitute  for  the  rickety  "Articles  of 
Confederation."  which  were  utterly  inefiicient. 

An  instrument  so  framed,  adopted  jrith  such  diflSculty  and 
ratified  after  such  efforts,  and  by  such  narrow  margins,  could 
not  have  been  a  fair  and  full  expression  of  the  consent  of  the 

KTcmed.  The  men  that  made  it  did  not  deem  it  perfect. 
I  friends  agreed  to  scmdry  amendmenta  which  were  adopted 
by  the  Fint  Congress,  as  a  preliminary  necessity.  The  as- 
sumption by  the  new  supreme  court  of  a  imwer  not  con- 
templated by  the  fnunen  caused  the  enactment  of  the  eleventh 
amendment.  The  unfortunate  method  prescribed  for  the 
election  of  the  president,  which  nearly  caused  a  civil  war  in 
iSoi,  forced  the  adoption  of  the  twelfth  amendment,  and 
three  othen  were  brought  about  as  the  result  of  the  great 
Civil  War.  The  convention  of  1787  reoognized,  itself,  that 
defects  innate  in  the  Constitution  and  developed  by  experience 
and  the  lapse  of  time  would  require  amendments,  and  the 
instrument  prescribed  two  different  methods  by  which 
amendments  could  be  made. 

Our  federal  Coostitntion  was  adopted  no  yean  ago.  In 
that  time  every  state  has  radically  revised  its  own  Constitu- 
tion— most  of  them  several  times.  The  Constitution  of  New 
York  requires  that  the  question  of  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion shall  be  submitted  to  its  people  at  least  once  every 
twenty  yean,  in  order  that  organic  Uw  shall  keep  abreast  c» 
the  needs  and  wants  of  the  people  and  represent  the  will  and 
lauMiess  of  to-day,  instead  of  being  hampered  by  provisions 
deened  best  by  the  divided  counsels  of  a  handful  ot  men  in 
providing  for  the  wants  of  the  government  of  over  a  century 
ago. 

When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  in  1787  it  was  intended 
for  3.000,000  people,  scattered  along  the  coast  from  Massa- 
chusetts to  southern  Geor^.  Now  we  are  trying  to  make  it 
do  duty  for  xoo.ooo.ooo  from  Maine  to  Manila,  from  Panama 
to  Porto  Rico  and  the  Pole.  Then  the  population  was  rural. 
At  the  census  of  1790  we  had  bnt  five  towns  in  the  whole 
tmion  which  had  6^00  inhabitants  each,  and  only  two  othen 
liad  over  ^,000.  Now  we  have  the  second  largest  city  on  the 
ijobe,  with  over  4,000,000  inhabitants,  and  many  that  have 
passe  il  the  half-ndllion  mark.  In  1790  we  had  seventy-five 
post-oCRres,  with  I37.000  annual  post-office  expenditures. 
-Now  we  have  7S,eoo  post-offices,  3S,ooo  runi  delivery  routes, 
and  a  post-office  appropriation  of  nearly  $100,000,000.  Dur- 
ing the  fint  ten  yean  the  total  expenditures  of  the  federal 
■Dvemment,  including  the  payment  of  revolutionary  debts, 
mduding  pensioos,  averaged  tio,eoo,eeo  annually.  Our 
cxpmdituRs  now  are  more  than  sevent/-five  times  as  much. 
When  the  Constitution  was  adopted  Virginia  was  easily  the 
fint  state  in  influence,  populaiion  and  wealth,  having  one 
fourth  of  the  population  of  the  entire  union.  New  York, 
wliich  then  stood  fifth,  now  has  double  the  population  of  the 
whole  country  at  that  time,  and  several  other  states  have  a 
population  greater  than  the  original  onion — states  whose 
very  names  were  then  unheard  of.  Steamboats,  railroads, 
au.  dactridty— except  as  a  toy  in  Franklin's  hands — coal 
mifics,  petroleum  ana  a  thousand  other  things  which  are  a 
part  of  onr  very  lives  to-day,  were  undiscovered.  Corpora- 
tions, which  now  control  the  country  and  its  government, 
were  then  so  few  that  not  till  four  yean  later,  in  1791.  was 
the  first  bank  inocrponted;  the  chuter  for  the  second  bank 
was  only  obtained  by  the  subtlety  of  Aaron  Burr,  who  con^ 
oealed  toe  banking  privileges  in  an  act  incorporating  a  water 
cmnpany.    Corporations  have  had  an  affinity  for  water  ever 


Time  has  revealed  flaws  in  that  original  instrument,  as 
WtB  as  devdoped  new  necessities.    The  glaring  defect  in  the 


Constitution  was  that  it  was  not  demooatic.    The  only 
voice  of  the  people  was  in  the  election  of  one  sixth  of  the 

Eivemment,  one  half — by  far  the  weaker  half — of  the  legis- 
tivB  department.  The  other  half,  the  Senate,  was  made 
elective  at  second  hand,  by  the  state  legislature.  The  presi- 
dent was  to  be  elected  at  third  hand.  In  fact,  until  after 
the  memorable  contest  between  Adams,  Clay,  Crawford 
and  Jackson,  in  1814,  in  the  majcnty  of  the  states,  the 
presidential  electon  were  chosen  by  the  state  -legislatures. 
They  were  so  chosen  by  South  Carolina  until  after  the  Civil 
War,  and  in  Colorado  in  1876.  The  intention  was  that  the 
electon  should  roalce  independent  choice,  but  public  opinion 
forced  the  transfer  of  the  choice  of  electon  from  the  legis- 
latures to  the  ballot-box.  and  then  made  of  them  the 
figureheads  which  they  are,  thus  capturing  the  executive 
department,  and  that  department,  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, mark  to-day  the  extent  of  the  share  erf  the  people 
in  this  government. 

The  ludidary  were  placed  a  step  further  removed.  The 
judges  were  to  be  selected  at  fourth  hand,  by  the  president — 
who  was  intended  to  be  selected  at  third  hand — and  subjected 
to  confirmation  by  the  Senate  chosen  at  second  hand.  And 
to  make  the  judiciary  absolutely  impervious  to  any  considera- 
tion of  the  consent  of  the  governed  ".they  were  appointed 
for  life. 

A  constitution  so  devised  was  not  intended  to  express  but 
to  suppress  or  at  least  disnnard  the  wish  and  consent  of  the 
governed.  It  was  admirably  adapted  for  what  has  come  to 
pass — the  domination  of  the  govanment  by  "  The  Interests." 
Should  the  president  favor  legislation  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  pass  a  bill,  the  Senate  can  defeat  it;  and 
if  by  chance  it  yield  to  the  popular  will  and  pass  the  bill,  as 
was  the  case  with  the  "Income  Tax,"  then  remains  the 
Judiciary,  who  have  assumed,  without  any  warrant  exprest  or 
implied  in  the  Constitution,  the  iwwer  to  declare  an  act  of 
Congress  unconstitutional  at  their  own  will  and  without 
lesppnsibility  to  any  one. 

The  peome's  part  in  the  government,  in  the  chence  of  a 
House  of  Representatives,  even  when  reenforced  by  the 
executive,  is  stiU  nullity  in  the  face  of  the  senate  abd  judiciary 
in  whose  selection  the  people  have  no  direct  voice. 

The  government  ot  the  United  States  is  a  government 
by  Senate  and  judges — ^by  whatever  power  can  control 
the  selection  of  senaton  and  Judges.  What  is  that  power? 
We  know  that  it  is  not  the  American  people. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  forms.  Government  rests  not 
upon  forms,  but  upon  a  true  reply  to  the  question,  "  Where 
does  the  governing  power  rest? 

In  En0and  to-day,  thoe  is  a  monarchy  in  form,  but  the 
real  government  of  England  is  vested  in  a  single  House  of 
Pariiament  elected  by  the  people.  The  executive  is  not  the 
long,  but  the  prime  minister  and  his  cabinet,  mactically 
elected  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  holding  oniceifit  the 
will  of  the  majority  in  that  house.  The  king  has  not  even  the 
veto  I>ower  except  nominally,  since  it  has  not  been  exercised 
in  a  single  instance  for  more  than  soo  yean;  and  the  sole 
function  ci  the  House  of  Lords; — a  club  of  rich  men  represent- 
ing great  vested  interests— is  in  the  exercise  of  a  suspensive 
veto — exercised  only  till  the  Commons  make  up  their  mind 
that  the  bill  shall  pass,  when  the  House  of  Lords  always  give 
way  as  the  condition  upon  which  their  continued  existence 
tests. 

In  this  country  we  retain  the  form  of  a  republic,  we  chooee 
our  president  and  House  of  Representatives,  but  the  real 
power  does  not  reside  in  them  or  In  the  people.  It  rests  with 
those  great  "interests"  which  select  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  and  the  judges. 

The  sols  remedy  for  this  is  by  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution that  stuul  make  it  democratic;  in  other  words, 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  reactionary  influence  following 
the  strenuous  patriotism  of  the  declaration,  which  was  so 
strong  during  the  framing  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  convention  of  1787,  Pennsylvania  voted  for  the 
election  ot  senaton  by  the  people.  A  strong  argument  used 
against  this  was  that  the  farming  interesu,  being  the  largest, 
would  control  the  House,  and  that  the  Senate  could  only  be 
given  to  the  commercial  interests  by  making  its  memoen 
uected  by  the  legislatures — which  proved  prophetic — tho 
the  deciding  influence  was  the  fear  of  the  small  states,  that  if 
the  Senate  waa  elected  by  the  people,  its  membenhip  would 
be  based  on  population.  The  same  argument  would  still 
resist  the  call  tor  a  reviewing  convention  to-day,  and  be  aided 
by  "tlie  interests,"  with  the  press  which  they  control:  but  in 
tntth  and  justice  it  may  be  that  some  modification  now  in 
that  respect  would  tie  dficadous.  There  may  no  longer  be 
good  reason  why  Delaware,  Nevada,  Rhode  Island,  should 
nave  as  many  senaton  as  New  York.  Pennsylvania  or  Illinois. 
It  might  better  serve  the  interests  of  the  whole  country  to 
grant  to  every  state  having  1,000,000  inhatritants  or  less  one 
senator,  and  to  allot  to  each  state  having  over  1,000,000  of 
inhabitanu  an  additional  senator  for  every  additional  million. 
This  would  not  change  the  number  of  senaton,  but  while  not 
putting  the  Senate  hankly  on  a  basis  of  population.  wotUd 
remove  the  present  unjust  ratio  and  the  opposition  to  the 
admission  of  new  states,  whose  area  and  development  entitle 
them  to  adf-govemment,  but  whose  population  does  not 
entitle  them  to  two  senaton. 

The  election  of  president,  too,  even  as  it  has  been  improved 
atill  leaves  much  to  be  desired.     It  readily  lends  itself  to  the 
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choice  of  a  minority  candidate.  It  is  an  anomaly  that 
i.ioo  votes — as  in  New  York  in  1SS4 — should  swing  seventy 
electoral  votes,  thirty-five  from  one  candidate  to  another,  and 
thus  decide  an  election.  But  preservins  the  electoral  vote 
system  as  now,  and  giving  the  smaller  states  still  the  advan- 
tage, it  might  yet  be  possible  to  divide  the  electoral  vote  of 
each  state,  according  to  the  popular  vote  for  each  candidate, 
giving  each  his  iiro  rata  of  the  electoral  vote  on  that  basis, 
the  odd  elector  being  apportioned  to  the  candidate  having  the 
largest  fraction;  so  that  m  New  York  Mr.  Blaine  would  have 
had  seventeen  electoral  votes  and  Mr.  Cleveland  eighteen. 
Other  states  would  also  have  been  more  or  less  evenly  divided, 
but  the  restilt  wotild  be  that  the  choice  of  president  would  no 
longer  be  restricted  to  two  or  three  states  as  in  our  past 
history,  and  as  is  likely  always  to  be  the  case  as  long  at  the 
whole  electoral  vote  of  two  or  three  large  pivotal  states  must 
swing  to  one  side  or  the  other  and  determine  the  result.  This 
change  would  avoid  the  present  evil  of  larire  sums  of  money 
being  spent  to  carry  the  solid  electoral  vote  01  a  large  pivotal 
state;  for  there  would  cease  to  be  "  pivotal "  states.  At  the 
same  time,  it  would  avoid  the  open  gulf  into  which  a  per 
capita  ballot  by  the  whole  union  would  lead  us. 

By  the  convention  of  1787  the  term  of  the  president  was 
originally  fixt  at  seven  years,  and  he  was  made  ineligible  for 
reelection.  This  was  reduced  to  four  yeais  by  a  compromise 
that  he  could  be  reelected  without  limitation.  It  was  in  the 
interest  of  those  who  favored  a  strong  government  and  a  long 
tcnofe.  Washington  imiiosed  a  limitation  by  example,  but 
it  will  not  always  be  binding.  An  amendment  making  the 
term  six  years  and  the  president  ineligible  to  reelection  has 
long  been  desired  by  a  large  portion  of  the  public.  Indeed, 
when  the  constitutional  convention  of  the  union  shall 
assemble,  as  it  must  some  day,  to  remodel  our  Constitution, 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  powen  of  the  executive  will 
also  be  restricted.  His  powers  are  now  greater  than  those  of 
any  sovereign  of  Europe  except  Russia,  and  the  real  restric- 
tions upon  nim  at  present  are  not  constitutional  provisions 
at  all,  but  the  Senate  and  judiciary. 

But  by  far  the  most  serious  defect  and  danger  in  the  Con- 
stitution is  the  appointment  of  judges  for  life,  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate.  It  is  far  more  serious  to-day  than 
it  was  when  the  convention  of  1787  framed  the  Constitution. 
It  is  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  considered  in  this  article,  which 
has  already  gone  beyond  desirable  length.  I  only  suggest  it, 
as  one  of  the  greatest  defects  in  our  present  Constitution. 

CONSTrrUTIONALISH:  Most  civilized  states 
are  governed  under  constitutions  varjring  in  form 
and  precision. 

The  utility  of  a  constitution  for  any  given 
peo]ile  must,  of  cotirse,  depend  very  greatly  upon 
the  nature  and  traditions  of  that  people.  There 
may  be  but  a  brief  framework  stating  the  trend  of 
governmental  authority  and  functions,  or  a  defi- 
nite plan  of  organization  of  the  various  depart- 
ments. The  constitution  may  be  to  guaro  the 
masses  from  the  tyrannical  power  of  an  executive 
or  despot,  or  to  protect  the  people  from  them- 
selves— i.  e.,  from  the  turbulent  and  ambitious 
elements  and  from  the  rash  and  hasty  expression 
of  popular  feeling. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  a  distinction  be 
made  between  simple  charters  and  bills  of  rights, 
and  a  form  of  government  crystallized  into  a 
doctunent  which  defines  the  scope  and  ftmctions 
of  departments  and  officers.  The  former  long 
antedate  the  latter. 

"A  constitution  is  a  system  of  principles,  laws, 
and  rules  combined  in  a  written  document  or 
established  by  prescriptive  usage,  for  the  govern- 
ment of  a  nation  or  state"  ('  Century  Diction- 
ary"). In  strong  contrast  are  the  tmwritten 
British  constitution,  composed  of  charters,  tradi- 
tions, and  usages,  and  the  recent  state  constitu- 
tions, which  closely  define  the  duties  of  officers 
and  rigidly  prescrioe  the  limits  of  the  several  de- 
partments. 

Altho  writers  upon  the  history  of  constitutions 
usually  trace  their  origfin  to  Magna  Charta,  or  to 
the  Roman  laws  of  the  twelve  tables,. or  possibly 
even  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  written  consti- 
tutions, in  the  present  understanding  of  the  terms, 
have  nearly  all  been  made  since  the  United  States 
Constitution  of  1787,  and  all  have  been  greatly 
influenced  by,  if  not  mostly  founded  upon  it. 


The  French  people,  in  the  years  between 
1789-91,  framed  a  constitution  to  effect  the 
change  from  an  absolute  monarchy  to  a  limited 
monarchy.  It  was  not  modeled  upon  that  of 
the  United  States  or  directly  upon  any  other, 
yet  the  U.S.  and  English  constitutions  were  strong 
mfluences.  The  Massachusetts  Constitution,  men- 
tioned below,  was  carried  to  France  by  John 
Adams  and  circulated  to  a  limited  extent  in  1780; 
and  Benjamin  Franklin  had  already  discust  with 
the  French  philosophers  the  Pennsylvania  Con- 
stitution. 

In  1783  Franklin  published  in  the  French  lan- 
guage all  the  constitutions  of  the  thirteen  states  of 
the  new  republic,  with  notes.  These  pubUcations, 
with  a  vast  array  of  historical  catises,  contrib- 
uted to  the  form  and  matter  of  the  Constitution 
of  1 79 1 .  Ten  other  constitutions  have  been  made 
by  or  for  the  French  since  that  date— five  of  them 
republican  and  five  monarchical.  The  organic 
law  of  the  present  republic,  formed  since  the  over- 
throw of  Napoleon  III.,  in  1870,  was  adopted  by 
the  National  Assembly  at  Versailles  in  1875.  It 
is  the  shortest  of  the  written  constitutions  of  im- 
portant nations  or  states.  The  provisions  are  few 
and  simple.  The  outlines  of  organization  arc 
given,  and  the  remainder  is  to  be  provided  for  by 
ordinary  statutes  of  the  chambers.  Precedents 
established  in  former  constitutions  and  such  pro- 
visions of  earlier  laws  as  are  not  incompatible 
with  the  new  republican  law  still  remain  in  force. 
The  influence  of  the  series  of  revolutions  in  France 
and  elsewhere  brought  about  constitutions  in 
many  of  the  smaller  German  states  between 
1820  and  1836.  The  general  political  upheaval 
in  Europe  in  1848  and  the  few  years  following 
resulted  in  many  more,  the  characters  of  which 
cannot  be  examined  in  a  brief  article. 

Switzerland  deserves  notice,  however,  for  one 

feature   connected  with   its  latest   constitution. 

The  first  one  formed  in  Switzerland  was  in  1798, 

on  the  pattern  of  that  of  the  French 

jnmtair     r^uWic.     A  civil  war  gave  birth  to 

""""f  the  constitution  of  1848,  and  in  1874 
the  present  one  was  adopted  by  a 
popular  vote.  In  all  but  one  (Freibtirg)  of  the 
cantonal  constitutions  based  upon  and  guaran- 
teed by  the  federal  constitution,  the  people  have 
the  right  to  demand  that  all  important  legislation 
be  referred  directly  to  them.  "It  may  even  be 
said  that  in  some  cantons  the  councils  merely 
formulate  the  laws,  while  the  people  pass  them  ' 
(Woodrow  Wilson,  "The  State.'  §  519).  In 
general,  however,  the  laws  are  submitted  to  pop- 
ular vote  only  upon  demand  by  petition  of  a 
specified  number  of  voters. 

The  English  Constitution  is  of  another  type, 
and  yet,  directly  or  remotely,  has  influenced 
nearly  aU  others.  It  is  a  collective  name  for  the 
principles  of  public  policy  on  which  the  govern- 
ment is  based.  It  embraces  statutory  law, 
cttstom,  tradition,  and  precedent.  No  one  docu- 
ment outlines  the  whole  system  of  government. 
"The  British  Constitution  is  a  barrier  which 
3rields  tmder  the  pressure  of  circumstances  as 
often  as  that  pressure  reaches  a  certain  degree  of 
intensity,  but  a  barrier  which  never  breaks,  being 
steady  and  firm  despite,  or  rather  on  accoimt  <M 
its  flexibility"  (C.  Borgeaud,  Political  Science 
Quarterly,  vol.  vii.,  p.  613).  It  is  maintained  not 
by  safeguards  formulated  within  itself,  but  be- 
cause it  has  the  sanction  of  time  and  the  protec- 
tion of  a  conservative  privileged  class  and  the 
loyalty  of  the  people. 
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The  British  colonies  in  North  America,  Atis- 
tralasia,  and  elsewhere  have  written  constitutions 
in  general  features  conforming  to  the  practises 
and  precedents  of  the  Engl^h  Government,  the 
most  noteworthy  being  the  responsible  ministry. 

The  most  recent  government  on  earth  (1894), 
organized  under  a  written  constitution,  is  the 
republic  of  Hawaii.  Its  fundamental  law  em- 
braces provisions  similar  to  parts  of  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  United  States. 

The  South  American  States  and  Mexico,  which 
achieved  their  independence  of  Spain  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are  all  now 
hving  under  formal  republican  constitutions. 
The  umits  of  this  article  will  not  permit  of  an  ex- 
amination of  either  these  or  the  afore-mentioned 
EngUsh  colonial  constitutions.  Sufficient  to  say, 
however,  in  all  the  recent  ones  the  tendencies 
are  markedly  in  the  same  directions  as  in  those 
which  will  be  considered  more  closely. 

A  constitution  comes  from  a  sovereign  power, 
and  its  nature  must  depend,  then,  upon  what 
power  is  recognized  as  sovereign.  It  may  come 
born  a  Idng  m  the  form  of  a  charter  or  grant 
while  he  is  absolute,  and  in  order  to  get  a  recom- 
pense of  some  kind ;  later  he  may  grant  it  because 
the  people  are  so  far  recognized  as  the  source  of 
power  that  he  is  forced  to  a  compact,  and  so  one 
IS  agreed  upon  by  the  ruler  and  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  Later,  when  the  people  are 
acknowledged  as  sovereign,  the  constitution 
proceeds  from  them — i.  e.,  they,  by  representa- 
tives, draw  it  up  and  then  ratify  it 
_j^^  by  a  stipulated  majority.  The  the- 
'"''''  ory  of  tne  constitution  is  really  far 
to  seek.  It  is  found  directly  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  a  state.  Three  theories 
are  proposed  for  the  origin  of  a  state — the  theo- 
logical, the  historical,  and  the  contract  theory. 
The  contract  theory,  the  work  of  J.  J.  Rotisseau,  is 
interesting  in  this  connection  as  a  curiosity,  and 
because  so  many  of  its  expressions  have  crept  into 
constitutions.  The  theory,  in  brief,  is  that  a 
state  originates  in  the  agreement  of  individuals  to 
establish  it.  The  theory  itself  has  often  been 
refuted  by  showing  that  men  have  always  been 
associated  in  groups,  larger  or  smaller,  and  that 
society  in  this  sense  needs  no  definite  agreement, 
but  rather  is  a  state  of  nature.  It  is  certain  that 
the  idea  of  a  contract  only  entered  the  compre- 
hension of  men  ages  after  they  had  already  well- 
established  forms  of  society,  ruler  and  ruled,  law 
trials  and  judges. 

The  preamble  of  the  Massachusetts  Constitu- 
tion of  1780  is  so  much  like  a  quotation  from 
Rousseau  s  "Contrat  Social,"  that  the  framersof 
that  instrument  must  either  have  believed  in 
Rousseau  or  have  interpreted  him  in  another 
manner  than  the  common  one — that  is,  instead  of 
understanding  his  contract  to  be  the  basis  of 
association,  it  may  have  been  only  a  philosophical 
device  for  explaining  the  relations  of  the  inde- 
pendent members  of  an  already  free  state.  Tho 
professing  itself  to  be  a  contract  between  indi- 
viduals, such  a  contract  is  really,  by  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  citizens  of  the  state,  the  fundamental 
law,  and  not  a  mere  contract  and  equalizer  of 
rights. 

We  shall  make  no  effort  to  detail  the  probable 
steps  between  the  recognition  of  binding  con- 
tracts as  in  practise  by  the  Romans,  charters  of 
medieval  towns  and  monasteries,  and  the  nine- 
teenth century  state  and  national  written  instru- 
ments.   All  medieval   charters,  especially   the 


Magna  Charta,  signed  by  King  John  in  1 215,  and 
early  colonial  charters  have  their  place  m  the 
order  of  development  of  constitutions;  but  the 
Ftmdamental  Orders  of  Connecticut  (1639)  is 
the  first  docimient  which  created  a  complete  form 
under  which  a  government  was  organized.  This 
doctunent,  which  was  not  superseded  by  a  consti- 
tution till  18 18,  must  be  taken  as  the  real  and 
inunediate  origin  of  the  present  constitutions  of 
Christendom.  _  The  Puritan  is  to  be  credited  with 
the  introduction  of  the  written  constitution  into 
political  life.  The  Ftmdamental  Orders  of  Con- 
necticut was  the  first,  and  there  were  two  others 
emanating  from  the  Puritans  in  England  in  1647 
and  1653. 

Whether  a  constitution,  after  it  is  ratified, 
shall  be  effective  or  not  depends  entirely  upon 
how  firmly  its  principles  are  already  an  accepted 
part  of  the  national  consciousness,  and  hence  how 
far  it  faithfully  reflects  the  national  will. 

Numerous    instances    might    be    cited    where 

constitutions  have  either  been  imposed  upon  a 

people   who   did  not   thus   already   experience 

the  sentiments  contained   in  them, 

AntheiltT  *"^  where  people  themselves,  having 
^  overturned  an  existing  government, 
have  framed  a  constitution  contain- 
ing principles  which  call  forth  no  patriotic  re- 
sponse from  the  mass  of  the  people.  Constitu- 
tions, like  poets,  are  not  made.  A  constitution, 
to  be  at  all  effective,  must  be  an  evolution.  No 
wonder  that  the  new  states  of  the  United  States 
should  find  their  constitutions  to  work  fairly  well, 
and  the  numerous  states  nominally  set  free  by 
France  in  her  revolutionary  period  should  find 
almost  the  exatt  opposite.  In  one  case  the  whole 
experience  of  the  past  two  or  three  generations 
has  been  in  a  constitutional  atmosphere  and  in 
contact  with  the  much  praised  and  almost  wor- 
shi|>ed  United  States  Constitution,  while  in  the 
other  a  newly  prepared  paj)er  constitution  was  pre- 
sented to  those  who  were  almost  totally  unfitted 
for  it  by  their  previous  political  experience.  It  is 
not  at  all  uncommon  to  find  Americans  and  others 
who  are  such  worshipers  of  their  constitutions 
that  they  believe  their  principles  to  be  of  universal 
application,  amazed  to  find  that  these  constitu- 
tions, when  imposed  on  people  of  different  train- 
ing, do  not  work  satisfactorily. 

In  a  period  of  eighty-four  years,  France  has  had 
eleven  constitutions.  The  abandonment  of  one 
and  the  adoption  of  another  has  in  each  instance 
been  accompanied  by  a  revolution  or  a  coup 
d'Hat,  or  a  national  calamity. 

The  history  of  the  South  American  constitu- 
tions is  almost  a  continuous  tale  of  adoption, 
revolution,  and  a  new  instrument.  May  it  not  be 
a  pertinent  question  whether  even  a  sovereign 
people  have  authority  over  the  next  and  succeed- 
mg  generations. 

The  authority  of  a  constitution  is  certainly  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  revolution,  yet  often  it  has 
taken  revolution  to  amend  a  constitution.  Those 
who  make  a  constitution,  appreciating  their  own 
necessity  for  alteruig  the  form  of  government, 
should  also  appreciate  that  others  may  wish  to 
modify  theirs  without  the  accompaniment  of 
revolution. 

The  most  important  feature  of  American  con- 
stitutions is  the  division  of  govem- 

Vrioalnlaa    "i^'it*!  powers  into  the  three  heads 

fiurinpiM    — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 

— and  the  definition  of  the  powers 

of  each.    The  main  difficulties  that  have  arisen 
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among  these  departments  have  been  from  the 
encroachment  of  one  department  upon  another. 
The  numerous  alterations  in  the  state  constitu- 
tions during  the  last  loo  years  have  mostly  been 
in  the  direction  of  limiting  the  functions  of  legis- 
latures and  enlarging  the  power  of  the  executive. 
Possibly  this  has  grown  from  observing  that  in 
the  Federal  Government  during  the  same  period 
Congress  has  been  encroaching  on  the  executive, 
and  it  has  been  easier  to  modify  the  state  constitu- 
tions than  that  of  the  United  States.  In  both 
state  and  national  government  the  judicial  de- 
partment has  been  steadily  gaining  in  impor- 
tance. 

It  is  rather  a  disappointment  to  those  who,  in 
idolizing  the  Constitution,  think  that  its  framers 
were  so  inspired  that  they  could  strike  off  at 
once  such  a  remarkable  instrument,  to  learn  that 
the  Constitution  is  not  nearly  so  much  the  result 
of  inspiration  and  foresight  as  it  is  the  result 
of  a  series  of  compromises.  The  compromises 
were  the  result  of  tne  collision  in  the  convention 
of  two  forces  which  are  present  in  all  political 
bodies — ^viz.,  the  centralizing  and  decentralizing, 
otherwise  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  forces. 
The  first  class  is  fearful  of  the  power  of  the  masses, 
and  the  second  of  the  tyranny  of  officeholders. 
The  aristocratic  fttction,  fearing  the  thoughtless 
despotism  of  majority  rule,  endeavored  to  make 
a  government  popular  in  form,  yet  of  such  a 
nature  that  it  could  be  controlled  by  a  minority 
which  would  presumably  be  from  the  better  side 
of  society,  and  to  so  plan  that  amendments  could 
with  great  difficulty  be  made  and  no  radical 
change  adopted  as  Uie  result  of  popular  clamor. 
With  one  party,  then,  in  the  convention  fearing 
the  masses,  and  the  other  a  possible  tyrant,  the 
resulting  constitution  was  reasonably  satisfactory 
to  both,  but  for  different  reasons.  John  Adams, 
in  a  private  letter,  recapitulates  the  arrangements 
whereby  one  department  acts  as  a  check  upon 
another:  "First,  the  states  are  balanced  agamst 
the  general  government.  Second,  the  House  of 
Representatives  is  balanced  against  the  Senate 
and  the  Senate  against  the  House.  Third,  the 
executive  authority  is  in  some  degree  balanced 
against  the  legislature.  Fourth,  the  judiciary  is 
balanced  against  the  legislature,  the  executive, 
and  state  governments.  Fifth,  the  Senate  is 
balanced  against  the  president  in  all  appointments 
to  office  and  treaties.  Sixth,  the  people  hold  in 
their  own  hands  the  balance  agamst  their  own 
representatives  by  periodical  elections.  Seventh, 
the  legislatures  ot  the  several  states  are  balanced 
against  the  Senate  by  sexennial  elections.  Eighth, 
the  electors  are  balanced  against  the  people  in 
their  choice  of  president  and  vice-president" 
("Works,"  vol.  vi.,  p.  467).  If  these  checks 
were  all  operative  now,  just  as  was  expected  by 
those  who  placed  them  in  the  Constitution,  the 
work  of  the  government  would  be  even  slower  to 
express  the  real  feeling  of  the  nation  than  now. 
But  even  with  the  last-mentioned  check  entirely 
nullified,  and  some  of  the  others  not  fully  opera- 
tive, through  certain  practises  that  have  grown 
up,  the  work  of  government  has  in  several  in- 
stances been  so  clogged  as  to  have  weU-nigh 
stopt. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  society  along  the  lines  which  are  appar- 
ent, one  generation  ought  to  legislate  for  another. 
Each  generation,  perceiving  its  own  needs  and 
difficulties,  and  devising  some  means  of  satisfying 
and  obviating  them,  also  feels  that  if  the  arrange- 


ments by  which  they  have  surmounted  difficul- 
ties can  be  made  into  fixt  laws,  then  difficulties  of 
the  same  kind  will  not  occur  in  the  future.  Thus 
those  who  planned  the  Constitution  of  1787  in- 
tended to  guard  against  innumerable  possible 
dangers.  Cnie  evidence  that  they  cannot  prepare 
for  changed  conditions  is  that  the  method  planned 
for  the  election  of  president,  when 
Vnltad  tried,  worked  successfully  for  only 
four  elections.  An  amendment  was 
made  and  put  into  effect  in  1804,  so 
modifying  the  mode  of  election  as  to 
vote  by  the  electors  for  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent separately.  This  portion  of  the  provision 
is  still  operative,  but  the  whole  aim  of  separating 
the  choice  of  president  from  the  necessary  excite- 
ment of  popular  election  has  been  defeated,  and 
the  electors  have  become  mere  machines,  to  cast 
ballots  according  to  instructions.  This  would  be 
no  calamity,' but  rather  in  accord  with  the  growing 
tendency  to  elect  all  officers  if  the  real  voice  of  the 
people  were  heard,  or  even  the  voice  of  the  major- 
ity. This,  however,  has  not  been  the  case.  In 
several  elections  the  successful  candidates  have 
not  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast,  and  in 
two  elections  not  even  as  many  popular  votes  as 
the  defeated  candidates;  but  the  only  way  in 
which  the  people  have  been  able  to  express  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  prescribed  form  in  the 
Constitution  has  been  by  an  evasion  of  the  real 
intent  in  Article  XII.  of  amendments  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  article  is  nullified  without  being 
violated  in  the  letter.  After  the  twelfth  amend- 
ment, in  1804,  no  amendment  was  possible  until 
the  social  upheaval  caused  by  the  Civil  War,  and 
it  seems  indeed  apparent  that  no  amendment 
further  is  possible  without  revolutionary  pro- 
ceedings and  excitement. 

In  the  absence  of  ability  to  amend  there  must 
be  some  way  of  permitting  government  authori- 
ties to  act  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  oc- 
casion, where  there  is  no  provision  for  or  against, 
or  where  a  literal  reading  would  seem  to  obstruct. 
This  way  has  been  through  the  right  of  interpre- 
tation. Instead  of  seeking  the  probable  intent  of 
the  writers  of  the  document,  there  should  rather 
be  sought  the  view  of  the  present  pohtical  power 
— ^i.  e.,  the  people.  Under  a  government  where 
the  constitution  is  established  and  ordained  by 
the  people  it  is  absurd  to  consider  the  people 
ruled  by  the  thoughts  or  intents  of  a  past  gener- 
ation. Their  utt^ances,  even  tho  they  be  m  the 
form  of  a  fundamental  law,  can  reaUy  be  binding 
only  when  they  are  the  reflection  of  the  will  of  the 
living  power.  Hence  in  a  government  which 
rests  ultimately  for  its  support  upon  the  whole 
people,  or  that  portion  of  the  people  which  molds 
public  opinion,  the  interpretation  of  a  constitu- 
tion must  be  that  which  best  reflects  the  "preva- 
lent sense  of  right,"  or  that  which  is  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  present  possessors  of  political 
power.  "The  cases  are  not  rare  in  which  forced 
construction  has  been  resorted  to  in  order  to  jus- 
tify the  exercise  of  powers  which  are  deemed 
necessary  by  public  opinion.  Nor  can  we  expect 
to  prevent  altogether  thte  tendency  to  strain  and 
force  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Constitution  in 
order  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  that  tm- 
written  constitution  which  is  the  real  constitution, 
and  which  embodies  the  living  rules  of  conduct; 
for  the  unwritten  constitution  is  steadily  but 
slowly  changing  imder  the  pressure  of  popular 
opinion  and  public  necessities,  checked  only  by 
the  popular  reverence  for  Uie  written  word"  (C.  G, 
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Tiedeman,    "The   Unwritten    Constitution,"    p. 

136). 

The  following  table  of  facts,  obtained  from  the 
constitutions  of  all  the  states  in  the  union,  will 
partially  illustrate  the  tendencies  of  the  present  in 
constitution-maldng.  The  constitutions  called 
"earliest"  are  those  which  were  first  actually  put 
into  practise  in  the  government  of  each  state,  and 
were  mostly  adopted  between  1776  and  1850,  and 
the  "latest"  are  mostly  those  which  have  been 
adopted  since  the  Civil  War.  The  earliest  and 
latest  of  each  state  are  the  ones  meant : 

In  the  earliest  constitutioni  leven  atatei  bad  a  four-year 
term  for  Kovemor. 

In  the  latest  constitutions  twenty  states  have  a  fooi^year 
term  (or  governor. 

In  the  eaiiiest  constitutions  twelve  states  had  a  two-year 
term  for  governor. 

In  the  latest  constitntions  eighteen  states  have  a  two-year 
term  for  governor. 

Two  states  have  decreased  the  term  of  governor. 

Five  states  have  increased  the  term  of  governor  from  one 
to  (our  years. 

In  latest  constitutions  four  have  term  of  governor  one  year. 

In  latest  constitutions  two  have  term  o(  governor  three 
yean. 

In  earliest  constitutions  nine  elected  governor  by  legia- 
latuie  or  by  assemblv  and  council. 

In  latest  constitutions  all  elect  governor  by  all  voters. 

In  earliest  eight  executives  had  a  veto  to  be  overruled  by 
a  majority. 

In  earliest  thirteen  executives  had  a  veto  to  be  overruled 
by  a  two-third  majority. 

In  earliest  ten  constitutions  had  no  provision  on  subject 
<rf  veto. 

In  latest  four  constitutions  have  no  provision  on  subject 
of  veto. 

No  constitution  before  1845  (Texas)  gave  the  executive 
authority  to  veto  items  in  a  bill,  and  with  this  exception 
none  tiU  after  the  Civil  War. 

In  latest  constitutions  five  pass  a  bill  over  veto  by  a  mere 
majority. 

In  latest  constitutions  twenty-four  pass  a  bill  over  veto 
by  a  two-third  majority. 

Ill  latest  constitutions  sixteen  allowed  items  in  bills  to  be 
vetoed.     (Some  confined  to  appropriations.) 

In  latest  constitutions  thirty  have  biennial  sessions  o(  the 
legUlature. 

Fourteen  of  this  thirty  have  been  changed  from  annual  to 
biennial. 

One  of  this  thirty  has  been  changed  from  semiannual 
to  biennial. 

One  has  changed  from  semiannual  to  annual. 

Fifteen  legidatures  have  always  been  biennial. 

ta  earliest  constitutions  four  have  members  of  Lower 
House  h(dd  two  sessions. 

In  latest  constitutions  six  have  members  of  Lower  Home 
bold  two  sessions. 

Tho  the  people  themselves  are  responsible  for 
the  legislators  whom  they  are  unwillmg  to  trust, 
they  have  in  all  the  more  recent  constitutions 
so  shown  their  distrust  as  to  make  the  constitu- 
tion in  length  more  like  a  code  of  laws,  and  have 
imposed  restrictions  of  various  kinds  upon  the 
legislative  power.  Several  catises  may  be  as- 
signed for  this  untrustworthiness  in  legislatures, 
such  as  the  spoils  system,  the  political  boss  sys- 
tem, small  salaries,  suggesting  dishonest  dealings 
with  public  money,  etc. ;  hence  special  legislation 
in  certain  enumerated  cases  is  prohibited.  These 
prohibitions  amount,  in  the  Constitution  of  Mon- 
tana, to  thirty-five,  and  in  that  of  North  Dakota 
to  100. 

Another  method  which  legislators  have  used 
for  making  questionable  laws  is  by  means  of 
riders  to  appropriation  bills,  and  by  introducing 
doubtful  appropriations  into  general  appropria- 
tion bills.  The  people  have  guarded  agamst  this 
to  a  certain  extent  by  giving  to  the  governor  in  at 
least  sixteen  of  the  states  the  right  to  veto  par- 
ticular items  in  a  bill,  while  indorsing  the  re- 
mainder and  causing  it  to  become  a  law. 

All  the  later  constitutions  are  really  of  a  dif- 
ferent class  from  the  older  ones,  and  represent  new 


tendencies  in  the  people.  This  is  especially 
apparent  in  the  dev»lopment  of  the  fourth  de- 
partment of  government — viz.,  the  administra- 
tive. In  a  few  states  this  is  made  a  distinct  de- 
partment of  government,  but  in  general  it  has  not 
vet  been  separated  from  the  executive.  (Certain 
Dureatis  and  officers,  such  as  those  of  agrictdture, 
railroads,  land,  and  instirance  commissioners,  in- 
dicate direct  connection  of  the  economic  interests 
of  the  people  with  the  administration  of  the 
states.  The  people  in  the  early  days  of  the 
republic  knew  nothing  of  these  interests,  and 
were  quite  content  to  leave  them  all  to  the  legis- 
lature. But  now  the  skill  of  experts  to  collect 
and  classify  information  in  these  various  fields  is 
demanded  in  order  that  legislation  mav  be  in- 
telligent rather  than  experimental,  and  to  the 
imt^diate  welfare  of  the  whole  people.  These 
officers  are  now  in  every  state  chosen  by  the 
qualified  electors  instead  of  by  the  legislatures, 
and  indeed  nearly  all  officers  which  were  in  the 
earlier  constitutions  appointed  bjr  the  Icgi^ture 
are  now  chosen  at  a  general  election.  The  state 
judiciary  is  also  now  elective. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  frequency  of  legis- 
lative sessions,  the  length  of  session  in  many  of 
the  states  is  Umited  to  a  period  of  from  forty  days 
(the  briefest)  to  (in  general)  ninety  days,  or  by 
prescribinp;  a  definite  salary  for  the  whole  period, 
thus  offering  an  incentive  to  briefness;  or  a  per 
diem  compensation,  to  be  stopped  after  a  speci- 
fied number  of  days.  The  multitudinous  re- 
strictions placed  in  all  the  more  recent  constitu- 
tions on  legislative,  executive,  and  other  state 
officers  shows  clearly  the  desire  of  the  voters  to 
retain  power  in  their  own  hands. 

While  the  great  length  of  the  later  instruments 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  crystallization  of  the 
governmental  powers,  and  hence  the  removal  of 
them  from  thepeople,  in  truth  the  opposite  of  this 
is  the  case.  Ine  ease  of  amendment  by  general 
vote,  the  checks  put  on  the  officers,  the  change  in 
several  instances  of  the  impeaching  power  from 
the  Senate  to  the  Assembly — these  and  other 
considerations  point  rather  toward  a  retaining 
of  the  powers  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
the  people. 

In  the  preamble  or  bills  of  rights  introducing 
most  of  the  constitutions,  the  statement  is  curtly 
made  that  all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the 
people. 

A  feature  of  the  Constitution  of  Washington 
of  1889  is  the  provision  for  home  rule  in  the  cities 
— i.  e.,  the  charters,  instead  of  being  granted  by 
the  legislature,  as  in  other  states,  are  to  be 
framed  by  the  inhabitants — a  noticeable  step  in 
the  direction  of  real  democracy. 

Trusts  and  monopolies,  developments  of  the 
last  few  decades,  are  not  left  open  to  arrange- 
ments by  and  with  the  legislatures,  but  are  regu- 
lated by  a  code  of  laws  enacted  by  all  electors  and 
embodied  in  the  constitution  uiider  the  head  of 
provisions  for  "Corporations  other  than  Munic- 

Between  1776  and  1804,  iii  constitutions  have 
been  adopted  in  the  United  States.  This,  of 
course,  means  that  many  of  the  states  have  re- 
modeled or  made  anew  their  constitutions,  as  well 
as  that  territories  have  made  constitutions  and 
become  states.  One  state  only  (Massachusetts) 
has  lived  the  whole  time  tmder  one  constitution, 
while  Kansas  has  changed  her  constitution  oftener 
than  any  other  state.  Only  fourteen  of  the 
states  retain   their   original  constitutions,  and 
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six  of  these  are  the  recently  admitted  ones — 
Montana,  Washington,  the  two  Dakotas,  Idaho, 
and  Wyoming.  . 

The  United  States  Constitution,  lackmg  flexi- 
bility, has  failed  to  allow  for  changed  conditions, 
^nd  has  been  modified  only  by  the  effects  of  war, 
by  nullifying  portions  in  spirit,  if  not 
in  letter,  and  by  forced  construction. 
Accordmg  to  the  apparent  trend  of 
present  national  life,  amendments 
would  seem  to  be  demanded  for  the  election  of 
United  States  Senate,  president,  and  vice-presi- 
dent by  direct  vote. 

The  modifications  of  state  constitutions — viz., 
increasing  power  of  executive,  curtailing  power 
of  legislative  departments,  shortening  legislative 
sessions  in  length  and  frequency,  election  of  many 
officers  formerly  otherwise  chosen,  embodying  in 
the  Constitution  laws  concerning  tendencies  re- 
garded as  dangerous — all  are  indications  of  the 
sovereign  peopfe's  determination  to  retain  in  their 
own  hands  the  actual  management  of  govern- 
ment, and  to  delegate  power  solely  for  purposes 
of  administration,  and  tnat  in  such  a  manner  that 
all  responsibility  can  be  located. 

The  reforms  which  are  next  likely  to  be  pro- 
posed are  the  referendum  and  proportional  rep- 
resentation. (See  Refbrbndum;  Proportional 
Representation.) 

George  Emory  Fellows. 

CONSUMERS'  LEAGUE,  THE:  The  first 
Consumers'  League  was  that  of  New  York  City, 
founded  in  1890  and  incorporated  in  1898.  It 
defines  its  aims  as  follows:  "By  the  exercise  of 
the  combined  influence  of  its  members,  to  ameli- 
orate the  condition  of  working  women  and  other 
employees  in  and  about  shops,  stores,  and  work- 
rooms in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  to  secure 
conditions  which  shall  conduce  to  the  physical 
and  moral  well-being  of  all  such  employees.  ' 

For  sixteen  years,  the  league  has  promulgated 
the  following  "Standard  of  a  Fair  House  " : 

Wages:  A  Pair  House  is  one  in  which  equal  pay  is  given 
for  work  of  equal  value,  inespective  of  sex,  and  in  which  no 
saleswoman  who  is  eighteen  yean  of  age  or  over — and  who 
bu  had  one  year's  experience  as  saleswoman — receives  less 
than  16  per  week. 

In  which  wages  are  paid  by  the  week. 

In  which  the  minimum  wages  of  cash  children  are  $9.50 
per  week,  with  the  same  conditions  regarding  weekly  pay- 
ments. 

Hows:  A  Pair  House  is  one  in  which  the  houn  from 
8  A.u.  to  6  P.11.  (with  three  quarten  of  an  hour  for  lunch) 
constitute  the  working-day,  and  a  general  half-holiday  is 
given  on  one  day  of  each  week  during  at  least  two  summer 
months. 

In  which  a  vacation  of  not  less  than  on«  week  is  given  with 
pay  during  the  summer  season. 

In  which  all  overtime  is  compensated  for. 

In  which  wages  are  paid  and  the  premises  dosed  for  the 
five  principal  legal  holidays,  viz.,  Thanlogivina  Day,  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year's  Day,  Washington's  Birthday  and  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

Physical  Conditions:  A  Fair  House  is  one  in  which  wiork. 
lunch,  and  retiring  njoms  are  apart  from  each  other,  and 
conform  in  all  respects  to  the  present  sanitary  laws. 

In  which  the  present  law  regarding  the  providing  of  seats 
for  saleswomen  is  observed,  and  the  use  of  seats  permitted. 

Olhtr  Conditions:  A  Fair  House  is  one  in  which  humane 
and  considerate  behavior  toward  employees  is  the  rule. 

In  which  fidelity  and  length  of  service  meet  with  the  con- 
kideration  which  is  their  due. 

In  which  no  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  an  em- 
ployed. 

In  which  no  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall  work 
for  more  than  nine  hours  a  day. 

In  which  no  such  child  shall  work,  unless  an  employment 
certificate  issued  by  the  Board  of  Health  be  first  filed  with  the 
employer  and  the  name,  etc.,  at  the  child  he  entered  on  a 
register  kept  by  the  employer. 

In  which  the  ordinances  of  the  city  and  the  laws  of  the  state 
an  obeyed  in  all  particulars. 


The  stores  which  approach  nearest  to  the 
standard  of  the  league  are  printed  in  the  "White 
List"  which  has  been  distributed  in  a  siillion 
copies  by  the  Consimiers'  League  of  New  York 
City.  Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  have  had 
"White  Lists"  for  several  years. 

The  Consumers'  League  of  New  York  City  has 
brought  to  light  the  level  of  wages  in  the  retail 
trade  by  establishing  its  minimum  at  $6  a  week 
for  girls  over  eighteen  years  of  age  who  have  had 
a  year's  experience.  This  keeps  so  many  mer- 
chants off  the  "White  Lists,"  and  requires  such 
constant  supervision  of  those  who  are  on  it,  that 
there  must  obviously  be  a  mass  of  workers  who 
are  ready  to  take  this  pittance,  less  than  tm- 
skilled,  inexperienced  washerwomen  and  scrub- 
women receive. 

The  National  Consumers'  League  (fotmded 
i8p9,  incorporated  1903)  states  as  its  object  and 
principles: 

To  secure  adequate  investigation  of  the  conditions  under 
which  goods  are  made,  in  order  to  enable  purchasers  to  dis- 
tinguish in  favor  of  goods  made  in  the  well-ordered  factory. 
Tlie  majority  of  employers  are  virtually  helpless  to  maintain 
a  high  standard  as  to  hours,  wages  and  working  conditiona 
under  the  stress  of  competition,  unless  sustained  by  the 
cooperation  c€  oonsomrrs;  therefore,  the  National  Consumen' 
League  also  propoees  to  educate  public  opinion  and  to  en- 
deavor so  to  direct  its  force  as  to  protnote  better  conditions 
among  the  workers,  while  securing  to  the  consumer  exemption 
from  the  dangers  attending  tmwholesome  conditions.  It 
further  proposes  to  promote  legislation,  either  state  or  federal, 
whenever  it  may  appear  expedient.  The  National  Consumers 
Ltasgue  further  reoocnises  and  dedans  the  following: 

That  the  intenets  of  the  community  demand  that  all 
workers  shall  receive  bar  living-wages,  and  that  goods  shall 
be  produced  under  sanitary  conditions. 

That  the  responsibility  for  some  of  the  worst  evils  from 
which  producers  suffer  rests  with  the  consumen  who  seek  the 
cheapest  markets,  regardless  how  cheapness  is  brought  about. 

That  it  is,  therefore,  the  duty  of  consumen  to  find  out  under 
what  conditions  the  articles  they  purchase  are  produced  and 
distributed,  and  insist  that  these  conditions  shall  be  whole- 
some and  consistent  with  a  respectable  existence  on  the  i>art 
of  the  worken. 

The  president  of  the  National  Consumers' 
League  is  John  Graham  Brooks;  secretary,  Mrs. 
Florence  Kelley,  105  East  Twenty-second  Street, 
New  York  City. 

There  are  now  sixty-five  leagues  in  twenty 
states,  each  electing  its  own  ofiicers  and  adopting 
its  own  constitution,  and  all  cooperating  with  the 
national  organization. 

During  1906  the  Consumers'  League  has  ex- 
tended the  field  of  its  activities  in  two  important 
directions.  It  has  undertaken  to  investigate 
the  conditions  of  food  production,  and  has  started 
a  movement  among  its  members  and  others  for 
the  purchase  of  stock  in  cotton-mills  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voting  for  humane  and  enlightened  con- 
ditions in  sucn  mills,  particularly  for  abolishing 
the  employment  of  yotmg  childroi. 

The  ^'Handbook  of  Child  Labor  L^slation," 
compiled  by  Miss  Josephine  C.  Goldmark,  is 
issued  annually  in  January.  It  contains  acctirate 
schedules  showing  the  legislation  of  each  state, 
and  a  compilation  of  the  best  provisions  of  the 
most  advanced  statutes  imder  the  title,  "The 
Standard  Child  Labor  Law."  It  is  one  means  of 
promoting  uniform  child  labor  laws  throughout 
the  republic. 

The  National  Consumers'  League  awards  the 
use  of  its  label  to  manufacturers  of  stitched  white 
muslin  underwear  who  meet  its  conditions,  as 
follows:  "Goods  bearing  the  label  are  made  in 
factories  in  which  (i)  the  state  factory  law  is 
obeyed ;  (3)  all  the  goods  are  made  on  the  prem- 
ises; (3)  overtime  is  not  worked;  (4)  chddren 
under  sixteen  years  of  age  are  not  employed. 
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This  guaranty  is  based  upon  the  following  pro- 
cedure :  Before  the  use  of  the  label  is  awaraed  to 
a  manufacturer,  his  factory  is  visited  by  an 
agent  of  the  league,  who  also  asks  both  the  local 
Board  of  Health  and  the  state  factory  inspector 
for  a  report  on  the  establishment.  When  this  is 
satisfactory,  the  manufacturer  signs  a  penaltv 
contract  embodying  the  four  points  guaranteedf. 
After  the  use  of  the  label  has  been  awarded,  the 
factory  is  visited  from  time  to  time  by  the  agent 
of  the  league,  and  the  local  committee  of  the 
league  reports  upon  it  to  the  national  secretary. 
Flokbncb  Kbllby. 

CONSUHPnOIT:  In  social  science  constunp- 
tion  may  be  defined  as  the  use  of  commodities  or 
of  anytmng  having  exchange  value. 

"Consumption,"  sayi  Adam  Smith,  "is  tite  sole  end  and 
purpose  of  all  production,  and  the  interest  of  the  producer 
ougnt  to  be  attended  to  only  so  far  as  it  may  be  necessary  for 
ntxDoting  that  of  the  consumer."  "Later  criticism,"  says 
Professor  Nicholson  (in  Palgrave's  "Dictionary  ci  Political 
Eooaiomy")  "has  thrown  doubt  on  the  possibility  of  making 
such  a  sharp  distinction  between  the  interests  of  producers 
and  consumers.  Apart  from  women,  who  are  largely  em- 
ployed in  domestic  duties,  and  old  men,  invalids,  and  chil- 
dren, the  number  of  those  returned  in  the  census  ci  any 
civilixed  country  as  '  unoccupied '  is  extremely  small,  and  thus 
the  great  majority  of  the  adult  males  are  both  producera  and 
consumers.  Accordtnglv  the  conditions  as  regards  health, 
variety,  moral  and  inteuectual  effects  on  the  worker  of  the 
work  done,  etc.,  are  ci  coordinate  importance  with  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  definite  commodities  consumed." 

J.  S.  Mill  ("  Polit.  Economy,"  bk.  i,  chap,  iii.,  sec.  5)  makes 
the  important  distinction  between  productive  and  unproduc- 
tive consumers.  He  says:  "All  the  members  of  the  com- 
munity are  not  laborers,  but  all  are  consumers,  and  constmie 
either  unproductivel^  or  productively.  Whoever  contributes 
nothing  directly  or  mdirectly  to  production  is  an  unproduc- 
tive consumer.  The  only  productive  consumers  are  pro- 
ductive laborers:  the  labor  of  direction  being,  of  course,  in- 
cluded, as  well  as  that  r>f  execution.  But  the  consumption 
even  of  productive  laborers  is  not  all  of  it  productive  con- 
sumption. There  is  tmproductive  consumption  by  produc- 
tive consumer*.  What  they  consume  in  keeping  up  or  im- 
proving their  health,  strength,  and  capacities  of  work,  or  in 
tearing  other  productive  laborers  to  succeed  them,  is  produc- 
tive consumption.  But  consumption  on  pleasures  or  luxuries, 
whether  by  the  idle  or  by  the  industrious,  since  production  is 
neither  its  object  nor  is  m  any  way  advanced  by  it,  must  be 
reckoned  unproductive;  with  a  reservation,  perhaps,  of  a 
certain  quantum  of  enjoyment  which  may  be  els  wen  among 
necessaries,  since  anything  short  of  it  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  greatest  eaiciency  of  labor.  That  alone  is  produc- 
tive consumption  which  goes  to  maintain  and  increase  the 
productive  powers  of  the  community:  either  those  residing  in 
Its  soil,  in  its  materials,  in  the  number  and  efBdency  of  its 
instruments  of  production,  or  in  its  people." 

The  subject  of  consumption  is  speeially  treated  in  Roacher's 
"Political  Economy"  and  in  Schdnbetg's  "Handbook,"  by 
Professor  Lexis. 

COHTRACT  LABOR:  When  a  government — 
national,  municipal,  coimty,  or  otherwise — indi- 
vidual, or  corporation  of  individuals  desires  to 
erect  a  building  or  undertake  any  other  work  of 
magnitude,  the  ctistom  has  grown  of  giving  out 
the  work  to  be  done  by  some  contractor  or  con- 
tractors, who  usually  sign  an  agreement  to  do  the 
work  or  furnish  the  required  supplies  for  a  certain 
sum,  taking  the  responsibility  of  purchasing  the 
material,  hiring  the  workmen,  and  concluding  the 
whole  work.  Business  done  on  contract  forms  a 
very  large  proportion,  particularly  of  the  build- 
ing, constructmg,  and  furnishing  trades.  This 
method  of  business  has  grown  up  mainly  for  two 
reasons:  Firstly — and  this  reason  applies  partic- 
tilarly  to  private  corporations  and  mdividuals-— 
because  it  is  usually  the  easiest  method.  An  indi- 
vidual or  a  corporation,  and  to  a  less  extent  gov- 
ernment, has  not  often  either  the  time  or  the  ability 
to  conduct  an  operation  apart  from  his,  her,  or  its 
own  line  of  industry,  and  it  is  therefore  much 
easier  and  sometimes  the  only  possible  way  to 


give  the  whole  job  to  some  contractor,  whose 
exact  business  it  is  to  do  the  kind  of  work  that 
may  be  required,  leaving  to  him  all  responsibility 
for  details,  and  paying  him  a  lump  sum  for  the 
completed  work,  usually  with  certain  specified 
requirements  and  by  a  specified  time.  Secondly, 
it  IS  usually  claimed — and  this  reason  is  applied 
particularly  to  governments — that  it  is  cheaper  to 
let  out  the  work  than  for  the  government  or  in- 
dividual to  do  it  for  himself  or  itself. 
4_____^  This  reason  springs  in  part  from  the 
^^J~^  first  reason.  What  we  know  little 
about  we  cannot  do  cheaply.  A 
contractor  whose  special  business  it  is 
to  undertake  a  work  can  naturally  do  it  more 
cheaply.  This,  it  is  true,  might  be  obviated, 
especially  on  the  part  of  governments  that  are 
always  having  such  works  performed,  by  hiring 
paid  specialists,  not  to  take  a  contract  for  the 
work,  but  to  conduct  it  for  the  government  itself; 
but  this,  it  is  usually  said,  is  expensive.  It  is  a 
common  opinion  in  business  and  public  circles  Uiat 
public  work  is  never  as  cheaply  done  as  private 
work.  Public  work,  carried  out  by  paid  officials 
and  employees,  it  is  said,  is  always  comparatively 
expensive,  because  it  is  no  one  person's  mt^est  to 
see  that  the  work  is  cheaply  done.  The  only 
party  that  suffers  if  it  is  not  cheaply  done  is  the 
general  public,  and  the  public  often  knows  little 
about  it,  and  when  it  does  know  is  often  unable 
speedily  and  readily  to  act  in  the  matter.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  said,  government  work  is  usually 
carried  out  by  corrupt  officials  and  lazy,  inefficient 
employees.  Contract  labor  is  cheaper,  it  is  ar- 
gued, because  rival  contractors  will  bid  against 
each  other  to  do  a  job  as  cheaply  as  possible  in 
order  to  get  the  job,  and  will  then  see  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  own  p>ockets  that  their  men  work 
cheaply.  To  instire  this,  legislation,  and  often 
the  special  legislation  authorizing  the  undertak- 
ing, requires  that  the  work  be  bidden  for  in  the 
open  market,  and  the  job  be  given  to  the  contract- 
or agreeing  to  do  it  for  the  lowest  figure.  There- 
fore exact  specifications  of  what  is  wanted  are 
tisually  advertised  by  the  government,  and  sealed 
bids  from  various  contractors  are  received  for 
doing  the  work,  and  at  a  certain  time  the  bids  are 
opened  and  the  contract  awarded  to  the  con- 
tractor offering  the  best  terms.  This,  tmtil  re- 
cently at  least,  has  been  almost  tmiversally  re- 
garded as  the  best  way  of  getting  work  done. 

But  three  main  difficulties  have  resulted  from 
this  system.     In  the  first  place,  it  has  developed 
some  of  the  greatest  political  scandals  of  modem 
times.     It  being,  of  course,  for  the  interest  of  the 
contractor  to  get  all  he  can  from  the  government 
for  doing  the  job,  it  has  repeatedly  happened  that 
contractors  in  some  way  bribe  the  admmistration 
or  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  works  to  award 
them  the  job,  even  when  they  do  not  offer  the  low- 
est price.     So  frequently  does  this  happen,  that 
public  officials  expect,  as  a  matter  of 
Ammonti  '^°"'^^'  *°  ^^  bought  in  this  way,  and 
^°J^^     a  job  is  created  simply  to  anord  a 
^^^     chance  to  the  officials  to  sell  the  con- 
tract.    Sometimes  contractors  seem 
all  but  compelled  to  bribe  their  way  to  receiving 
a  contract.     Not  infrequently  officials  will  form 
bogus  companies  of  their  own,  and  award  a  con- 
tract to  themselves  at  exorbitant  rates,  and  then 
secretly  sublet  the  contract  to  some  company  or 
contractor,  pocketing  themselves  the  enormous 
difference.     "Jobs"  of  this  kind,  especially  in 
mimicipal  governments,  have  at  times  beea  al- 
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most  the  rule  in  America.  Secondly,  it  beine  the 
interest  of  the  contractor  not  only  to  get  a  nigh 
price  for  his  work,  but  having  gotten  a  nigh  price, 
to  perform  it  as  cheaply  as  possible,  he  often  de- 
frauds the  public,  and  sometimes  with  the  con- 
nivance of  public  officials,  by  furnishing  anything 
but  the  specified  quality  of  material  and  the 
specified  quality  of  work.  Jobs  that  have  been 
thus  put  upon  the  people  disgrace  almost  all 
American  cities,  and  exist  wherever  the  contract 
system  is  found.  Thirdly,  it  being  the  interest  of 
the  contractor  to  pay  low  wages  to  his  men,  the 
contract  system  has  often  b^ome  synonymous 
with  the  employment  of  the  lowest  forms  of  im- 
ported labor,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  educa- 
ted workmen  of  the  country.  Roads  are  built  and 
dwellings  put  up  by  contractors  who  employ  im- 
ported Italian  and  Hungarian  labor,  while  Amer- 
ican workmen  go  idle  for  lack  of  employment. 
This,  not  unnaturally,  has  greatly  incensed  trade- 
unionists,  and  they  continually  ur|;e,  and  occa- 
sionally succeed  in  compelling  municipal  govern- 
ments to  give  the  preference  to  workmen  resident 
in  the  city;  but  more  and  more  are  they  agitating 
for  the  abolition  of  the  whole  contract  system, 
which  has  proved  itself  fruitful  of  such  corruption, 
and  is  built  often  upon  the  low  wages  of  working 
men.  They  argue  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  a 
government  to  be  just  to  its  own  citizens,  and 
that  it  has  no  right  to  leave  the  management  of 
public  works  to  irresponsible  contractors.  They 
would  have  government  employ  its  own  workmen 
at  fidr  prices,  for  fair  hours,  and  avoid  the  costs 
of  paying  middlemen  and  contractors.  They 
claim,  too,  that  this  will  really  give  the  public 
both  better  and  cheaper  work.  They  do  not,  of 
course,  claim  that  all  corruption  will  disappear, 
but  that  work  conducted  by  public  officials  can 
be  more  easily  investigated  and  watched  than 
work  given  out  to  private  contractors.  Such  are 
the  general  arguments  on  both  sides. 

wie  give  two  quotations,  one  from  a  believer 
and  the  other  from  a  disbeliever  in  the  contract 
system,  which,  tho  now  ten  years  old,  are  still 
classics  for  their  respective  views.  For  the  con- 
tract system  the  Hon.  Nathan  Matthews,  Jr.,  the 
Mayor  of  Boston,  said  in  his  valedictory  address, 
Jan.  s.  1895: 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  municipal  government  rnider 
democratic  institutions  is  the  treatment  of  the  labor  problem 
in  its  various  aspects.  The  relations  between  the  municipal 
corporation  and  its  employees  engased  in  manual  labor  are 
evenrwhere  the  cause  of  unceasing  agitation  and  discussion; 
and  this  is  particularly  the  case  in  Boston,  where  from  the 
eailiest  times  a  larger  proportion  of  the  public  worlc  has  been 
done  by  day  labor  than  in  the  other  large  cities  of  the  coun- 
try. The  collection  of  garbage,  at  first  let  out  to  oontiactOTS, 
was  entrusted  to  a  department  of  the  city  government  to  he 
handled  directly  by  its  employees,  as  early  as  1814;  and  in 
tlie  same  year  a  street-cleamng  service  was  maugurated  upon 
the  day-labor  plan.  The  lighting  of  the  publiclampa,  wmch 
prior  to  1868  bad  been  done  b^  the  gas  companies  or  other 
contntcton,  was  at  various  times  between  that  year  and 
1870  handed  over  to  the  lamp  department,  and  has  since 
been  attended  to  by  the  employees  of  that  department. 
Work  upon  the  streets  was  done  ver^  largely  bv  day  labor  as 
early  as  1850;  sewers  have  been  built  by  day  labor  from  an 
eaiiy  period;  the  laving  of  pipes  for  our  water- worla  has  almost 
always  been  done  by  tlie  day;  since  1865  the  construction  of 
the  great  basins  has  frequently  been  attempted  by  day  labor; 
and  a  large  part  of  the  work  of  park  constructions  since  i88s 
has  been  done  by  the  day. 

The  present  practise  is  to  do  all  the  work  of  maintenance, 
repairing,  jobbing  pipe-laying,  and  all  matters  the  proper 
execution  of  which  is  a  question  of  opinion,  and  therefore 
difficult  to  secure  through  written  specincations,  by  day  labor 
employed  directly  by  the  city  departments,  ana  to  let  idl 
works  of  large  construction  out  by  contract. 

The  day-labor  system,  even  if  excluded  entirely  from  works 
of  large  construction,  costs  the  city  very  much  more  than 
contract  work,  as,  owing  to  the  higher  rate  of  wages  paid,  the 
"   r  number  ol  hours,  and  the  laige  number  of  oolidayt 


and  half -holidays  without  loss  of  pay,  the  dty  pajw  about  sixty 

per  cent  more  than  the  market  rate  of  wages.*    A  further  loss 

is  experienced  through  the  necessity  ol  fur- 

nishing,  so  far  as  practicable,  permanent  em- 

Saj  Labor  ployment  throughout  the  year,  and  also  by 
the  continued  employment  of  men  who  have 
grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  city.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  good  deal  of  the  city's  work  could  not  be 
done  by  contract  without  constant  complaints  from  the 
citizens  that  it  was  not  properly  done.  This  applies  to  the 
collection  of  garbage,  the  cleaning  of  streets,  the  lighting  of 
lamps,  and  other  work  of  the  sort,  the  proper  execution  of 
which  is  in  the  nature  of  things  a  matter  01  optnioo  and  there- 
fore incapable  of  accurate  spedfication  in  a  written  contract. 
In  the  next  place,  work  in  the  nature  of  jobbing— of  wliich 
there  isa  great  deal  in  the  street  department — probably  costs 
so  more  under  this  system  than  if  let  out  by  contract,  for  the 
reason  that  the  profits  of  the  middlenian  in  small  lobs  are 
necessarily  large.  Then  there  is  a  class  of  work  difficult  ot 
inspection,  such  as  the  laying  of  watopipes,  which  it  is  for 
the  interest  of  the  city  to  have  done  by  day  labor,  even  if  it 
costs  more,  in  order  that  the  city  authorities  may  be  certain 
that  it  is  well  done. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  said  against  the  execution 
of  public  works  by  day  labor,  I  am  satiiffied  that  it  is  on  the 
whole  for  the  advantage  of  the  city  that  work  of  the  character 
mentioned  should  be  done  in  this  way;  and  as  to  the  high  rate 
of  wages,  stiorter  hours  of  work,  and  other  piiirileges  which 
swell  the  cost,  it  may  be  said  that  the  wages  paid  to  the  city 
laborers  have  not  been  increased  since  i88it;  that  the  houn 
of  labor  are  regulated  by  statute;  and  that  if  the  dty  is  to 
employ  day  labor  at  all,  it  Ins  been  found  practically  necessary 
that  the  laborers  should  receive  high  wages,  permanent  em- 
ployment so  far  OS  practicable,  and  genorally  a  more  liberal 
treatment  than  in  private  work.  Whether  city  laboren  work 
as  fiuthfully  at  those  employed  by  contractors  depends  on 
circumstances,  principally  on  the  discipline  of  the  department 
and  the  energy  of  its  loiemen. 

Passing  now  to  the  consideration  ot  works  of  construction, 
we  find  wholly  different  conditions.  Here  the  cost  of  the 
day-labor  system  is  very  much  greater  than  contract  work, 
and  the  results  are  in  no  respect  more  satisfactory. 

While  there  are  opportunities  for  collusion  and  corruption 
in  the  contract  system,  still  these  opportunities  can  be  and, 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  are  avoided  with  comparative 
ease.  Contracts  for  work  of  this  character  can  be  so  drawn 
as  to  permit  of  accurate  inspection,  and  with  upright  and 
watchful  heads  of  departments  there  is  no  reason  why  publie 
work  cl  this  sort  cannot  be  carried  on  fully  as  cheaply  and 
quickly  as  private  work. 

I  have  been  at  some  pains  to  secure  accurate  comparisons 
of  the  cost  of  works  of  large  construction  done  by  day  labor 
and  by  contract,  and  the  following  instances  are  given  by 
way  of  illustration:  At  Lake  Cochituate,  in  1887,  about  50,000 
cubic  feet  of  shallow  flowage  work  was  done  by  day  labor,  at  a 
cost  of  tsSgBjT.iA;  while  the  following  year  about  57,000  cubic 
yards  of  sumlar  work  was  done  by  contract  for  ti6.ao>.>s. 
Stripping  54  000  cubic  yards  of  loam  from  the  bottom  of 
Basin  6  cost  by  day  labor  seventy-one  cents  per  cubic  yard; 
while  the  averue  of  five  sections  let  out  by  contract,  invcd ving 
the  removal  of  about  400.000  cubic  yards,  cost  about  forty 
and  a  half  cents  a  cubic  yard.  Rubble  masonry  was  built  on 
Basin  6  by  day  labm* at  a  cost  of  (I'.sp  per  cubic  yard,  and 
by  contract  for  t7.50  per  cubic  yard.  The  work  on  Basin  No. 
5  (that  now  under  construction,  estimated  to  cost  (9,500,000 
for  land  and  construction)  is  being  done  by  contract;  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  at  Basin  6  was  done  by  day  labor; 
and  the  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  the  results 
obtained. t 

*  The  cost  in  the  street  department  alone  of  holidays  and 
half-holidays  amounts  to  nearly  175,000  per  annum.  A  city 
laborer  (unskilled)  receives  about  twenty-four  cents  per 
hour  of  actual  work,  while  the  contracton  pay  about  fifteen 
cents, 

t  When  they  were  fixed  by  vote  of  the  city  council  at  not 
leas  than  $a  per  day. 

t  The  dty  engineer,  from  whom  these  figures  are  obtained, 
makes  the  following  explanation: 

In  the  item  of  496,007  cubic  yards  of  stripping  is  included 
one  section  of  90,810  cubic  yaitis,  which  was  very  difficult. 
Excluding  that  section,  the  average  cost  ot  stripping  405,197 
cubic  yards  was  thirty-five  and  a  half  cents  per  cubic  yara. 
The  dty  work  necessarily  costs  more  than  that  done  by  con- 
tract for  the  reason  that  the  city  pays  in  the  country  %a  for 
nine  hours'  work,  gives  one  haU-day  per  week  during  four 
months,  all  holidays,  and  two  days  for  voting.  The  men 
work  from  eight  to  nine  months  per  year.  This  makes  the 
price  paid  for  one  hour  of  actual  work  about  twenty-four  cents, 
while  the  contractor  pays  in  ordinary  yean,  in  the  country, 
fifteen  cents  per  hour. 

The  division  of  cost  of  building  the  dams  is  about  as  follows: 
Labor,  67  per  cent;  teaming,  13  per  cent;  tools,  etc,  so  per 
cent:  and  on  this  basis  the  dty  must  pay  1.4s  time*  as  much 
as  the  contractor  for  the  same  effort.  Par  (tripping,  tho 
division  of  cost  would  be  for  labor,  IS  per  cent;  teaming,  so 
per  cent:  tools,  etc..  5  per  cent;  ana  toe  dty  must  pay  s.49 
timet  as  much  m  the  oontiactar. 
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Contract  Labor 
Contraction 


Stripping  of  basin  and  dam 
Sodding  embankment. . . 

Concrete  core-'wall 

Plastering  Portland  cement 
Delivering  gravel  on  em 

bankment 

Spreading  and  rolling 

Stripping     496,307     cubic 

yards 

Stzipping     110,131     cubic 

yards 


DauNo.s 


Contract 


0.14 
0.18 
4.70 
0.67 


o.io<  (est.) 
a.119  (est.) 


D*H  No.  6 


Contract        City 


0.106 


0.40s 


O.S7 

O.QO 

6.61 
0.99 

0.116 
0.64 


The  plan  now  being  prest  by  certain  labor  or^nizations 
(not  composed  of  city  employees)  for  the  construction  of  pub- 
lic buildings  by  day  labor  employed  directly  by  the  city  is  too 
preposterous  for  discussion.  The  city  has  no  opportunity  to 
give  constant  employment  to  the  skilled  labor  required  in 
Duilding  operations^  and  would,  therefore,  be  unable  to  secure 
the  best  workmen;  it  has  no  plant;  the  administration  of  such 
work  would  greatly  enlarge  the  scope  of  political  patronage; 
the  cost  may  be  safely  set  down  as  two  or  three  times  that  of 
the  present  system;  and  all  the  advantages  to  be  gained  from 
competition  under  our  present  admirable  contract  law  would 
be  lost. 

Between  the  demands  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  execution  of 
all  public  works  by  contract,  and  the  demands  of  the  labor 
organizations  that  all  public  works  should  be  done  by  the  day, 
1  believe  that  the  safe,  reasonable,  and  prudent  course  to 
follow  in  the  public  interest  is  the  system  now  and  for  some 
time  past  in  operation.  According  to  this,  all  work  of  large 
construction  is  done  by  contract,  through  competition,  ex- 
cc|>t,  perhaps,  in  certain  special  cases  of  peculiar  difficulty; 
while  jobbing,  maintenance,  repairs,  and  other  work  of  the 
kind,  including  all  that  cannot  be  accurately  specified  and  in- 
spected, is  done  by  day  labor  employed  directly  by  the  city 
departments  upon  liberal  terms,  m  respect  to  wages,  hours, 
h(uidays,  and  length  of  employment. 

To  this  it  may  be  said  that  even  if  contract 
labor  be  cheaper,  it  is  at  least  cjuestionable  if  a 
city  should  seek  cheapness  by  importing  or  en- 
couraging the  importation  of  cheap,  ignorant 
laborers,  who  are  often  a.  danger  and  a  burden  to 
the  community,  and  who  prevent  its  own  citizens 
from  earning  a  fair  living;  but  it  is  even  argued 
that  experience  shows  that  contract  labor  is  not 
cheajjer.  Mr.  Sydney  Webb,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Economic  Section  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  in  1894, 
relates  the  experience  of  the  London  Council. 
He  says: 

We  come  to  an  altogether  different  range  of  criticism  when 
we  consider  the  council's  determination  to  dispense,  wherever 
possible,  with  the  contractor,  and  execute  its  works  by  en- 
gaging a  staff  of  workmen  under  the  supervision  of  its  own 
salaried  officers.  This  has  been  fiercely  attacked  as  being 
palpably  and  obviously  opposed  to  political  economy  and 
business  experience.  It  is  worth  while  to  place  on  record  the 
facts.  The  first  case  is  that  of  watering  and  cleaning  the 
bridges  over  the  Thames,  a  service  which  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  let  out  to  a  contractor.  The  new  council 
perversely  went  into  calculations  which  led  the  members  to 
believe  that  the  contractor  was  making  a  very  good  thing  out 
of  the  job,  and  finally  to  decide  upon«ngaging  labor  direct. 
There  have  now  been  over  three  years'  experience  of  the  new 
system,  with  the  result  that,  whereas  the  contractor  charged 
45.  j^d.  to  4r.  io)<f.  per  square  yard,  the  work  is  now  done  at 
an  average  cost  of  js.  id.  a  square  yard,  everything  included. 

In  July,  1891,  it  was  necessary  to  do  the  annual  cleaning 
and  repairing  of  the  council's  omces.  The  architect's  esti- 
mate for  the  work  as  executed  was  £7*0.  Instead  of  giving 
this  work  to  a  contractor,  the  architect  was  asked  to  engage 
a  foreman  and  artisans,  and  have  it  done  under  his  own 
supervision.  The  result  of  the  experiment  was  that  the  total 
cost  was  £686,  an  apparent  saving  of  ;SS4. 

This,  however,  was  merely  a  matter  of  hiring  labor,  no 
oonstructsve  work  being  involved.  It  is  interesting  to  trace 
the  stage*  by  which  the  ooimcil  was  driven,  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  its  present  position  of  builder.  The  first 
Eiece  of  actual  buildingexecuted  by  the  council  was  a  school- 
ouse  at  Crossness.  The  architect's  estimate  was  j£i,8oo, 
and  tenders  were  invited  in  due  course.  The  lowest  tender 
proved  to  be  ;Ci>300.     After  considerable   hesitation   the 


Main  Drainage  Committee  resolved  to  try  to  save  this  huge 
excess  over  the  estimate,  and  set  to  work  to  do  the  job  under 
its  own  officers.  Certain  items  which  had  been 
put  down  at  £111  were  omitted,  reducing  the 
SamariMbl*  atimate  to  ;Ci,688,  and  the  lowest  tender  to 
llMnMa  *>|i88.  The  actual  cost  proved  to  be  £1,651 
■■*"■»■  only,  a  saving  of  £ss6.  But  the  case  which 
finally  convinced  three  out  of  every  four  mem- 
ben  of  the  council  of  the  desiiabiUty  of  ex- 
ecuUng  their  own  works  was  the  York  Road  sewer.  The 
engineer  estunated  the  cost  at  £7,000,  and  tenders  were  in- 
vited in  the  ustial  manner.  Only  two  were  sent  in,  one  Sir 
£m,s88,  and  the  other  for  Sii,6o8,  The  council  determined 
to  do  the  work  itself,  with  the  result  that  a  net  saving  of 
jC4a47.7  was  made. 

This  remarkable  result  naturally  created  a  sensation  among 
the  contracting  world,  and  attempts  were  made  to  impugn 
the  engineer's  figures.  In  his  crushing  reply  he  pointed  out 
that  the  contractors  had  reckoned  out  their  tenders  at  absurd- 
ly high  prices  in  nearly  every  detail,  charging,  for  instance, 
60J.  and  joi.  per  cubic  yard  for  brickwork  and  cement, 
whereas  the  work  was  done  at  39s.  It  is  clear  from  the  par- 
ticulars given,  and  from  facts  notorious  at  the  time,  that  an 
agreement  had  been  come  to  by  the  contractus  not  to  com- 
pete with  one  another  for  this  job,  in  order  to  induce  the 
council  to  abandon  its  fair  wages  clause.  The  council  pra- 
ferred  to  abandon  the  contractor. 

The  outcome  was  the  establishment,  in  the  spring  of  1893, 
of  a  Works  Committee,  to  execute  works  required  by  the  other 
committees  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  a  contractor. 
The  Works  Committee  has  an  entirely  distinct  staff,  and  keeps 
its  own  separate  accounts.  The  Committee  requiring  any 
work  prepare*  it*  own  estimate,  as  if  tenders  were  going  to 
be  invited,  and  the  Works  Committee  is  asked  whetherit  is 
prepared  to  undertake  the  work  upon  that  estimate,  tip  to 
the  present  date  sixteen  separate  works,  varying  in  amount 
from  /Cioe  to  £4,094,  have  been  completed,  and  the  accounts 
settled  and  checked  by  the  controller.  The  rcrult  shows  an 
aggregatje  net  saving  01  £1,410,  or  over  8  per  cent. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  incomplete  as  statistics  necessarily 
are,  and  difficult  as  it  must  always  be  to  decide  a  question  of 
policy  upon  mere  statistical  results,  the  figures,  as  tar  as  they 
go,  afford  no  assistance  to  those  who  denounce  the  council  s 
action,  and  are  distinctly  encouraging  to  its  progressive  mem- 
bers. No  sound  induction  on  such  a  matter  can,  however, 
be  made  upon  mere  statements  of  profit  and  loss,  extending, 
too,  over  a  very  brief  period. 

When  we  thus  find  even  the  county  councils  in  rural  dis- 
tricts giving  up  the  contractor,  it  ceases  to  be  surprising  that 
the  town  council  of  Manchester,  in  the  city  of  (^bden  and 
Bright,  now  manufactures  its  own  bass-brooms,  or  even  that 
the  ultra-conservative  commissioners  of  seweis  of  the  city  of 
London  actually  set  the  county  council  an  example  by  manu- 
facturing their  own  carts.  The  superiority  of  direct  municipal 
employment,  under  salaried  supervision,  to  the  system  of 
letting  out  works  to  contractors  has,  in  fact,  been  slowly 
borne  in  on  the  best  municipal  authorities  all  over  the  coun- 
try by  their  own  administrative  experience,  quite  irrespective 
of  social  or  political  theories. 

Comparing  the  present  cooperative  system  in 
New  Zealand  with  the  former  contract  system, 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Public  Works  in  that 
colony  says:  "The  contract  system  had  many 
disadvantages.  It  gave  rise  to  a  class  of  middle- 
men, in  the  shape  of  contractors,  who  often  made 
large  profits  out  of  their  undertakings.  Under 
this  cooperative  system  works  are  carried  out  for 
their  actual  value — no  more  and  no  less.  .  .  . 
Work  also  is  better  done  under  the  cooperative 
than  under  the  contract  system."  (See  Nbw 
Zealand.) 

RBrBRiHCBs:  Municipal  Affairs,  June,  1897.  and  September 
and  December,  1898:  Cassi*r's  Mliauint,  Pebruary,  1900; 
Cunltr's  Magasitu.  January,  1901;  Th*  Artna,  April,  1904. 

COHTRACTIOir  KSJ>  EXPANSIOIT  OF  CUR- 
RENCY: There  are  few  monetary  questions  more 
important  than  that  of  the  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion of  currency.  We  consider:  (i)  The 
economic  principles  involved;  (2)  the  practical 
importance  of  the  subject;  (3)  the  facts  as  to  the 
United  States. 

I.  The   Economic   Principles   Involved. 

These  are  not  in  debate.  Upon  them  all  econ- 
omists are  more  agreed  than  upon  almost  any 
other  principles  in  economic  science.     They  are: 
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(a)  That  a  contraction  of  the  currency  tends  to 
lower  prices,  and,  vice  versa,  that  an  expansion  of 
the  currency  tends  to  raise  prices.     S^s  Ricardo : 

"That  commodities  will  rise  and  &11  in  price 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
money  I  assume  as  a  fact  that  is  incontrovertible. 
That  such  would  be  the  case  the  most  celebrated 
writers  on  political  economy  are  agreed." 
•  Says  President  Walker:  "That  prices  will  fall 
or  rise  as  the  volume  of  money  be  increased  or 
diminished  is  a  law  that  is  as  tmalterable  as  any 
law  of  nature." 

The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  When  a  ctirrency 
expands  there  is  more  money  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  trade.  People  are  able  to  give  more  to 
pxu-chase  what  they  desire;  hence  the  seller  can 
raise  his  prices.  It  is,  of  course,  implied  that  the 
currency  has  expanded  more  than  the  demand  for 
it.  If,  as  is  often  the  case,  a  slight  expansion  of 
currency  is  accompanied  by  a  greater  expansion  in 
the  volume  of  exchanging,  so  that  more  ciurency 
is  needed,  the  slight  absolute  expansion  of  the 
currency  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
greater  expansion  of  the  need  or  demand  for  it, 
and  there  is,  therefore,  virtually  not  an  expansion, 
but  a  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  prices  fall 
instead  of  rising.  Of  course  also,  by  expansion 
of  currency  is  meant  currency  in  circulation 
actually  available  for  making  exchanges.  If  in 
any  country  currency  is  corned  or  issued,  no 
matter  in  how  great  quantities,  and  is  locked  up 
either  in  government  vaults  or  withdrawn  from 
active  circulation  by  private  or  other  cornering  of 
the  money  market,  there  is  no  real  expansion  of 
the  currency. 

(b)  Economists  are  agreed  that  it  follows  from 
the  above  that  a  contraction  of  the  currency  tends 
to  benefit  the  credit  class,  and  that,  vice  versa, 

an  expansion  of  the  currency  tends  to 
-    ,      ,,       benefit  the  debtor  class.     Says  Pres- 
Tmdito     ^^^^  Andrews  ("An  Honest  Dollar," 
Banaflt  Cnd  P'   ^^'      "Increase  in   the  value  of 
it  fnflft   '  ^''"^y  ™t)s  debtors.    It  forces  every 
one  of  them  to  pay  more  than  he 
covenanted — not  more  dollars,   but 
more  value,  the  given  number  of  dollars  embody- 
ing at  date  of  payment  greater  value  than  at  date 
of  co'h tract.     Decrease  m  the  value  of  money  robs 
creditors,  necessitating  each  to  put  up,  in  pay- 
ment of  what  is  due  to  him,  with  a  smaller  modi- 
cum of  value  than  was  agreed  upon." 

So  substantially  say  Jevons,  Walker,  Cheval- 
lier,  and  all  authorities,  altho  all  have  not  realized 
the  importance  of  the  subject.  It  should,  how- 
ever, be  realized  what  this  means.  The  credit 
class  is,  generally  speaking,  the  small  class  who 
live  directly  or  indirectly  upon  investments. 
The  debtor  class  is  the  large  class  of  producers  in 
any  nation. 

(c)  Economists  are  agreed  that  what  is  wanted 
is  an  "elastic  currency" — ^that  is,  a  currency 
that  can  decrease  in  volume  when  prices  go  up  and 
increase  when  prices  go  down,  thus  operating  to 
check  the  increase  and  decrease.  Exactly  on 
what  basis  this  should  be  done  there  is,  however, 
disagreement. 

n.  The  Practical  Importance  of  the  Subject. 

This  is  also  admitted  by  all  thinkers,  altho  it 
has  not  always  been  sufficiently  realized.  Says 
President  Andrews  ("An  Honest  Dollar,"  p.  13) : 
"Jevons,  at  any  rate,  is  too  moderate.  After 
enormous  admissions  touching  the  ravages  of 


changing  currency  values,  he  almost  apologizes 
for  thq  change  in  money  value,  on  the  ground 
that  the  sorrows  springing  from  it  are  mostly 
occult,  and  that  the  people  habitually  refer  them 
to  other  causes.  The  question  is  not  whether  the 
infelicities  accompanying  these  monetary  vicis- 
situdes are  appreciated  or  not,  but  whether  they 
are  real  and  serious.  That  they  are  both  will  be 
the  conviction  of  every  student  in  proportion  to  his 
acquaintance  with  them.  ...  It  is  certain  that 
none  who  have  not  made  the  subject  a  study  at  all 
adequately  conceive  the  magnitude  of  the  evil." 

Says  Professor  Commons  {The  Voice,  Sept.  14, 
1893): 

What  U  the  significance  of  price  fluctuations?  Nothing 
less  than  the  very  essence  of  modem  industry.  ...  It  it 
estimated  that  the  debts  of  the  world  are  S  100.000,000,000. 
Every  nation,  state,  county,  city,  and  township  is  a  debtor. 
These  debts  run  from  three  months  to  three  decades.  Alt 
business  and  i>roductive  enterprises  are  a  speculation.  The 
farmer  borrows  money  expecting  to  sell  wheat  at  a  certain 
price  and  pay  his  debt  in  money.  Meanwhile,  the  price  of 
wheal  falls  50  per  cent.  Where  one  bushel  would  have  paid 
his  debt  when  contracted,  it  now  requires  two  bushels,  and 
the  burden  of  the  debt  has  grown  100  per  cent.  During  the 
^ist  twenty  years  this  is  exactly  what  has  occurred.  ,  .  . 
When  we  consider  that  the  private  debts  of  the  country  are 
one  half  the  value  of  the  country,  it  is  no  wonder  that  panic, 
depression,  idleness,  and  despair  are  upon  us. 

m. — ^The  Facts  as  to  the  United  States. 

These  can  be  fully  studied  only  in  a  complete . 
review  of  the  currency  of  the  United  States.  (For 
this,  see  Currency.)  We  here  consider  only 
such  facts  as  are  in  dispute,  and  mainly  those 
which  have  arisen  since  the  war.  For  the  ante- 
bellum period  we  present  the  following  chart 
from  Ainasa  Walker's  "Science  of  Wealth": 
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This  diagram  shows  at  once  how  closely  prices 
follow  fluctuations  in  currency,  and  also  the  vast 
importance  of  the  subject  to  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  nation. 

For  the  period  since  the  war  we  ask : 

(a)  Has  there  been  contraction  or  expansion  of 
our  currency  since  the  war  f 

This  is  a  disputed  point.  According  to  author- 
ities at  Washington,  no  contraction  has  taken 
place.  In  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  that  official  gets  the  per  capita  circula- 
tion by  dividing  the  total  amount  in  circulation  by 
the  total  population ;  but  during  the  war  milUons 
of  people  in  the  South  were  not  using  United 
States  money — at  least  not  entirely.  They  had 
a  cturency  of  their  own.  The  secretary  should 
cither  have  divided  the  currency  only  by  the 
Northern  population,  or  have  added  the  Southern 
currency  to  the  Northern  and  have  divided  by  the 
total  population.  Either  process  would  show  a 
larger  per  capita  circulation  during  the  war  days. 

This  assuredly  seems  to  show  that  our  currency 
in  the  United  States  has  not  been  contracting,  but 
steadily  expanding.  Equally  assuredly,  how- 
ever, vast  portions  of  currency  are  not  available 
for  the  common  people,  and  some  portion  is  not 
available  for  any  one. 

According  to  the  treasurer's  report  for  189a, 
for  example,  of  the  $1,601,347,187  reported  in 
circulation  on  July  i,  1892,  $408,568,824  was  in 
gold  coin.  Now,  except  on  the  Pacific  slope,  the 
common  people  do  not  see  gold  from  year's  end 
to  year's  end.  All  moneys  coined  since  1873  in 
the  case  of  gold,  and  since  1878  for  silver,  are  con- 
sidered by  the  treasurer  as  in  circulation.  That 
this  is  not  the  case ;  that  large  amounts  have  been 
hoarded,  lost,  or  taken  from  the  country  is 
notoriously  true,  tho  statistics  of  the  amotints 
may  not  tie  available. 

Since  1878  there  has  been  exi>ansion,  but  this 
does  not  take  into  account  the  increase  of  busi- 
ness over  the  increase  of  population.  We  shall 
consider  this  more  fully,  but  must  first  note  an 
objection  that  seems  to  Vitiate  our  argument. 
It  is  said  that  the  amount  of  ciirrency  really 
makes  very  little  difference,  because  the  vast 
majority  or  our  monetary  transactions  are  done, 
not  by  money,  but  by  instruments  of  credit  for 
which  money  merely  furnishes  the  basis.  The 
one  thing  we  are  told  is  to  have  this  basis  reliable 
and  trustworthy ;  its  amount  matters  little.  Pro- 
fessor Commons  (in  the  article  above  mentioned 
in  The  Voice)  has  well  stated  the  objection  and 
well  answered  it: 

Then  is  a  cturent  statement  emanating  from  the  reports 

of  the  Controller  of  the  Cunency,  and  based  on  the  statements 

of  bonk  officers  throughout  the  ttnion  to  the  effect  that  only 

7  per  cent  of  the  business  of  the  country  is  paid 

for  in  cash;  the  other  93  per  cent  is  represented 

ITie  of        ^y  credit  instruments,  such  as  checks  and 

CiiullL        drafts.     Prom  this  statement  it  is  Bought  to 

UWUS        minimize  the  share  of  money  in  influencing  the 

range  of  prices.     The  conclusion  is  reached 

that  93  pet  cent  of  general  prices  is  based  on 

credit  and  only  7  per  cent  on  money,  and  therefore  that  the 

((aestion  of  the  volume  of  money  in  a  country  has  very  little 

ngniiicance  compared  with  the  importance  of  a  good  credit 

system. 

But  there  are  two  objections  to  this  conclusion.  What 
would  be  thought  of  the  sanity  and  the  conclusions  of  a  man 
who  should  gather  statistics  only  from  the  meat  markets  in 
the  land  ana  then  should  expound  the  statement  that  95  per 
cent  of  all  the  industry  of  the  country  consisted  of  fresh  meat 
and  oalyr  5  per  cent  of  the  cotintry'^  industry  consisted  of  all 
other  lands  of  commodities?  The  conclusion  is  no  less 
credible  than  is  the  afonsaid  statement  regarding  credits. 
Hie  statistics  are  gathered  only  from  enter{»ises  whose  sole 
business  almost  is  dealing  in  credits.  But  if  you  go  to  the 
tetail  merchant  he  will  say  as  per  cent  to  75  per  cent,  and  even 
xoo  per  cent,  of  bis  businass  a  paid  for  in  cash.    The  farmer 


uses  very  few  checks  and  drafts.  The  millions  of  day  laborers 
use  none  at  all.  Taking  the  country  as  b  whole,  perhaps  not 
JO  per  cent  of  all  transactions  are  settled  by  credit  instru- 
ments, while  the  cash  of  the  country  must  be  actually  trans- 
ferred in  settling  the  other  so  per  cent. 

Until  recently,  however,  prices  have  notori- 
ously fallen;  in  other  words,  momy  has  appre- 
ciated. How  much  this  is  the  case  is  well  illtis- 
trated  by  President  Andrews  ("An  Honest 
Dollar,"  p.  13) : 

Our  national  debt  on  Sept.  i.  1865,  was  about  $s,7so,ooo,- 
000.  It  could  then  have  been  paid  off  with  18.000.000  bales 
of  cotton  or  35,000,000  tons  of  bar  iron.  When  it  had  been 
reduced  to  $1,350  000,  30,000,000  bales  of  cotton  or  33,000,000 
tons  of  iron  would  have  been  required  to  pay  it.  In  other 
words,  while  a  nominal  shrinkage  of  about  55  per  cent  had 
taken  place  in  the  debt,  it  had,  as  measured  in  either  oif  these 
two  world-staples,  actually  been  enlarged  by  some  50  per 
cent.  .  ,  .  Between  1870  and  1884  the  debt  of  the  United 
States  decreased  not  very  far  from  $750,000,1.00.  Yet  if  we 
take  beef,  com,  wheat,  oats,  pork,  coal,  cotton,  and  bar  iron 
together  as  the  standard — assuredly  not  a  bad  one — the  debt 
not  only  did  not  decrease  at  all,  but  actually  increased  by  not 
less  than  50  per  cent. 

Now,  it  can  be  seen  what  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  currency  means  to  the  producing 
and  debtor  class  of  this  country.  As  with  public 
debts,  so  with  private  debts.  Measured  by  what 
a  dollar  will  buy  from  1870—84,  every  debt  in- 
creased, according  to  President  Andrews'  state- 
ment, threefold.  Immediately  after  the  war 
American  enterprise  filled  the  West  with  new 
farms.  The  fanners  borrowed  money,  and  mort- 
gaged their  farms  to  get  stock  and  "plant."  But 
their  unpaid  debt  increased  threefold  in  value. 
It  is  plain  what  made  the  battle  for  more  cur- 
rency (silver  especially)  of  such  vital  moment  to 
the  West  until  very  recent  times.  For  proposed 
remedies,  see  Banking;  Bimetallism. 

COirVICT  LABOR  JS  THE  TJIWTED  STATES: 
Labor  of  some  kind  is  required  of  all  persons  con- 
victed of  crime  and  sentenced  to  penal  institu- 
tions in  the  several  states  of  the  United  States. 
In  most  cases  the  sentence  of  the  court  itself  re- 
quires that  "hard  labor"  be  added  to  the  penalty 
of  confinement  in  prison.  In  order  to  preserve 
the  health  and  sanity  of  the  prisoner,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  exercise  at  least,  if  not  actual  toil,  be 
provided.  It  is  only  when  the  cupidity  of  the 
'taxpayer"  enters  so  far  into  the  management 
of  prisons,  and  so  far  dictates  the  policy  of  prison 
management  as  to  make  it  imperative  that  prisons 
be  made  "to  pay,"  that  convict  labor  becomes  a 
serious  moral  and  industrial  question. 

There  are  six  general  systems  under  which  con- 
victs are  found  at  work  in  the  United  States: 
(1)  Lease  system;  (a)  contract  system;  (3)  piece- 
price  system;  (4)  public-account  system;  (5) 
state-use  system;  and  (6)  public  works  and  ways 
S3rstem. 

I.  Th«  Lec^se  System:  Under  this  system  the 
state  enters  into  a  contract  with  a  lessee,  who 
agrees  to  receive  the  convict,  to  feed,  clothe, 
house,  and  guard  him,  to  keep  him  at  work,  and 
to  pay  the  state  a  specified  amount  for  his  labor. 
The  state  reserves  the  right  to  make  rules  for  the 
care  of  the  convict  and  to  inspect  the  convict's 
quarters  and  place  of  work.  No  institution  is 
maintained  by  the  state  other  than  a  place  of 
detention,  where  the  convicts  can  be  held  until 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  lessee,  and  in  which 
to  confine  convicts  who  are  unable  to  work. 

a.  Contract  System:  Under  this  system  the 
state  feeds,  clothes,  houses,  and  guards  the  con- 
vict, and  maintains  an  institution  and  a  force  of 
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guards  and  other  employees.  A  contractor  en- 
gages with  the  state  for  the  labor  of  the  convicts, 
which  is  performed  in  or  near  the  institution. 
The  contractor  pays  the  state  a  stiptilated  amount 
for  the  services  of  each  convict,  supplies  his  own 
raw  material,  and  superintends  the  work. 

3.  Piece-Price  System :  This  system  differs  from 
the  contract  system  only  as  to  superintending  the 
work  and  determining  the  speed  at  which  con- 
victs must  work.  The  state  maintains  the  insti- 
tution, and  feeds,  clothes,  and  guards  the  con- 
victs. The  contractor  supplies  tie  raw  material 
and  pays  the  state  an  agreed  amount  for  the  work 
done  on  each  piece  or  article  manufactured  by 
the  convicts.  The  officials  of  the  prison  not  only 
maintain  discipline,  but  dictate  the  quantity  of 
work  reouired. 

4.  Puhlic-Account  System:  In  the  public-ac- 
covmt  system  the  state  enters  the  field  of  manu- 
facturing on  its  own  account.  It  buys  the  raw 
material,  manufactures  and  puts  the  product  on 
the  market,  and  assumes  all  the  risk  of  conducting 
a  manufacturing  business.  The  state  has  the 
entire  care  and  control  of  the  convicts,  and  with 
them  conducts  an  ordinary  factory. 

5.  State-Use  System:  Under  this  system  the 
state  conducts  a  business  of  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction, as  in  the  public-account  system,  but  the 
use  or  sale  of  the  goods  produced  is  limited  to  the 
same  institution  or  to  other  state  institutions. 
The  principle  of  the  system  is  that  the  state  shall 
produce  for  its  own  consumption  only. 

6.  Public  Works  and  Ways  System:  This  sys- 
tem is  very  nearly  like  the  state-use  system.  It 
might  not  improperly  be  included  therewith. 
Under  this  system  the  labor  is  not  applied  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  common  marketable  articles 
of  merchandise,  but  to  the  constniction  and  re- 


Quoting  from  that  re- 


subject  yet  published, 
port: 

It  will  be  necessary  to  wait  until  the  report  of  the  United 
States  Census  Bureau  is  published  to  ascertain  the  total 
number  of  convicts  in  the  U.  S.  The  present  report  shows 
onl]r  the  total  number  of  convicts  in  those 
institutions  in  which  convicts  are  ensaged 
in  productive  labor.  This  number  was 
86,036.4  in  the  year  covered.  Possibly  a  few 
huncured  should  be  added  to  this  number  to 
cover  the  convicts  who  may  have  been  at  work  in  the  in- 
stitutions that  produce  so  bttle  as  not  to  be  included  in  this 
report.  The  number  is  believed  to  be  so  small,  however,  as 
to  be  at  little  consequence  in  an  industrial  sense. 

Of  the  86,036. 4  convicts  in  the  institutions  covered,  80.4  a6.3, 
<"  93-5  pn  cent,  were  males,  and  s,6io.i,  or  6.5  per  cent, 
were  females.  In  the  penal  institutions  70,069.0,  or  93.7 
per  cent,  of  the  convicts  were  males,  and  4,701.7,  or  6.3  per 
cent,  were  females;  and  in  the  juvenile  reformatories  10,357.3, 
or  91.9  per  cent,  were  males,  and  907.4,  or  8.1  per  cent,  were 
females. 

While  86,036.4  convicts  were  in  the  institutions  in  which 
productive  labor  was  performed,  the  number  actually  en- 
gaged at  productive  labor  was  only  s  t,  17a. a.  or  59.5  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  convicts.  Of  the  remainder,  a  i  ,403.3, 
or  34.9  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  engaged  in  prison  duties, 
such  as  cooldng.  washing,  cleaning,  and  other  domestic 
service,  3,774.0,  or  3.3  per  cent,  on  an  avera^,  were  sick  or 
invalid,  and  io,6B6.a,  or  ia.4  per  cent,  were  idle  because  no 
work  was  provided  tor  them  or  because  they  were  purposely 
kept  in  confinement  without  labor.  Those  reported  idle  in 
juvenile  reformatories  include  also  inmates  who  were  in 
school  and  were  not  engaged  in  productive  labor. 

The  report  covers  296  institutions  of  which  257 
were  penal  and  39  juvenile  reformatory;  103  were 
under  state  or  territorial  control,  139  under  county 
control,  35  tmder  city  control,  i  under  township 
control,  3  under  federal  control,  17  under  the 
control  of  lessees,  i  imder  private  control  with 
assistance  from  the  cotmty,  and  7  tmder  mixt 
control.  The  value  of  goods  produced  under 
each  of  the  systems  of  convict  labor,  and  the 
nvmiber  of  convicts  working  under  each  system 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: 
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pair  of  prison  or  other  public  buildings,  public 
roads,  parks,  breakwaters,  etc. 

The  contract  system  obtains  in  twenty-seven 
states  and  in  fifty-four  institutions  producing 
over  $1,000  worth  of  goods  in  a  year.  The  lease 
system  is  confined  to  the  five  states  of  Alabama, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  Wyoming.  The 
piece-price  system  has  been  partially  adopted  in 
seventeen  states  and  in  thirty  institutions.  The 
public-account  system  is  to  be  fotmd  in  ninety- 
nine  institutions,  located  in  forty  states.  The 
state-use  system  is  found  in  149  institutions  in 
forty-seven  states,  counting  the  two  U.  S.  prisons 
as  a  separate  state.  The  system  designated  as 
public  works  and  ways  is  to  be  found  m  166  in- 
stitutions located  in  thirty-eight  states. 

The  report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  for 
1905  deals  exclusively  with  the  subject  of  convict 
labor,  and  contains  the  best  information  on  the 


While  it  is  necessary  in  this  article  to  follow  the 
figures  presented  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Labor 
in  all  phases  of  the  subject,  because  they  are  the 
best  obtainable,  it  must  nevertheless  be  borne  in 
mind  that  upon  certain  points  the  bureau  itself 
is  wholly  dependent  upon  the  contractors  for 
information  as  to  the  value  of  goods  produced 
by  convicts  tmder  the  contract  p£n,  and  also  for 
its  estimates  of  the  number  of  free  laborers  re- 
quired to  perform  the  same  amotmt  of  labor  out- 
side of  prison  walls.  Upon  these  two  points, 
therefore,  the  figures  given  by  the  bureau  are  not 
entirely  convincing.  Many  p>ersons  who  have 
had  prison  contracts  and  also  operated  free  fac- 
tories in  the  North,  testify  that  with  the  use  of 
machinery,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  task  sys- 
tem, the  output  per  convict  in  the  prisons  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  free  labor;  while  in  the  South  the 
statement  that  one  negro  in  prison  will  do  as 
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much  work  as  two  or  three  on  the  outside  is  not 
repiarded  as  a  uniform  experience.  Bearing  in 
mind,  however,  that  the  value  of  goods  made 
under  contract  in  a  prison  may  be  considerably- 
understated,  and  that  the  nvtmerical  displacement 
of  free  laborers  by  convicts  is  at  best  but  an  esti- 
mate, the  statistical  data  in  this  report  must  guide 
the  student  in  any  study  of  convict  labor. 

The  organized  opposition  to  convict  labor,  es- 
pecially under  the  contract  system,  was  for  many 
years  fed  by  the  trade-imions.  The  trade-union 
objection  is  not  primarily  to  the  labor  of  convicts, 
but  to  the  use  of  the  products  of  that 

Onmaitinn   ^^.bor  to  reduce  prices,  and  hence  ul- 

^*^^  timately  the  wages  of  free  labor.  It 
is  conceded  that  if  the  convict  were 
not  a  convict  he  would  labor;  but  in  that  case  he 
must  work  for  "a  Uving-wage"  and  would  enter 
the  industry  most  in  need  of  his  service.  As  a 
convict  he  works  at  a  fixt  task,  the  state  selling 
his  labor  to  a  contractor  at  a  rate  which  would  not 
support  him,  much  less  his  family,  on  the  outside, 
the  contractor  using  the  product  of  the  labor  of 
convicts  thus  secured  to  cut  prices,  and  terrorize 
other  manufactiu-ers  into  cutting  wages  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  meet  the  prices  of  these 
competitors.  It  is  simply  the  application  of  the 
economic  theory  that  competition  will  eventually 
reduce  all  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  price  and 
lowest  wages  prevailing  in  a  given  industry.  The 
trade-unionist  replies  that  if  this  is  true,  the  mass- 
ing of  convict  labor  into  special  occupations  will 
reduce  all  labor  in  those  occupations  to  wages  no 
higher  than  the  contract  price  of  convicts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  opp>osition  to  contract 
convict  .labor  has  been  as  great  and  as  persistent 
among  employers  as  among  members  of  labor- 
unions.  At  present  the  Free  Labor  Association 
is  the  principal  opponent  of  convict  labor,  and  is  a 
national  organization  composed  for  the  most  part 
of  manufacturers  whose  business  is  being  menaced 
by  the  output  of  prisons,  For  many  years  the 
fight  was  upon  the  contract  and  lease  systems 
only.  Later  experience  has  shown  that  the 
public-account  system  is  even  worse,  as  the  state 
agents  really  sell  for  less  and  demoralize  the 
markets  more  than  do  contractors.  State-use  is 
the  system  sometimes  favored  by  trade-unionists 
and  manufacturers,  for  while  this  eliminates  a 
large  customer  (the  state)  from  the  market  for 
free-made  goods,  it  does  not  demoralize  prices  in 
the  market  that  is  left.  Public  works  and  ways, 
however,  is  the  system  that  seems  most  in  favor, 
except  among  those  who,  pretending  to  speak  in 
the  interest  of  the  "taxpayer,"  demand  that  the 
state  shall  "make  money  out  of  the  crime  com- 
mitted within  its  borders;  and  who  hope  to  make 
the  criminals  a  source  of  revenue  by  farming  out 
their  labor,  or  by  selling  the  products  of  that  labor 
in  competition  with  free  industries. 

For  the  first  time  an  intelligent  general  inves- 
tigation of  the  commercial  effect  of  prison-made 
goods  was  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor,  and  is  contained  in  chapter  2  of  its  report 
for  190 J.  The  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics dealt  with  this  phase  in  1886.  Summarizing 
the  restilts  of  its  work  in  1905,  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
sa3rs,  under  the  heading  "Commercial  Effect  of 
the  Competition  of  Convict-made  Goods": 

Supplementaxy  to  this  geneiBl  investigation,  a  Sfjccial  in- 
wstigmtion  was  made  in  tne  principal  lines  of  convict-made 
goods  to  ascertain  the  efTect  of  the  competition  of  convict- 
made  goods.  The  industries  selected  for  such  investigation 
were  boots  and  shoes,  clothing  (worldng-shirts,  pants,  and 
oventlls),  chain,  tablo,  etc.,  brooms  ana  brushes,  binding- 


twine,  stove  hollow-ware,  stoves,  harness,  saddletrees,  whips, 
cooperage  (in  thr  Chicago  market),  farm  wagons,  and  stone- 
work. In  each  of  these  industries  statements  were  sectued 
from  leading  manufacturers,  covering  their  experience  and 
expressing  their  opinions  of  the  effect  of  convict-labor  com- 
petition. 

Reviewing  the  general  question  of  convict  labor  as  a  com- 
petitive factor,  it  may  be  said  that  manufacturers  consider 
such  competition  unfair  and  ruinous,  demoralising  to  markets 
and  business  stability,  compelling  the  reduction  cf  prices 
below  a  fair  margin  of  profit  and  often  even  below  the  cost  of 
production.  Wages  are  forced  to  the  lowest  limit  in  a  vain 
effort  to  lower  the  cost  of  production  to  that  of  the  prison 
contractor.  In  some  cases  a  deterioration  of  qi<ality  of 
material  tised  and  in  others  an  entire  abandonmeiit  to  the 
prisons  of  the  manufacture  of  certain  grades  of  goods  has 
become  necessary. 

In  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  the  testimony  of  manu- 
facturers is  that  the  low  cost  ot  production  of  prison-made 
goods — a  cost  decreasing  steadily  with  the  increasing  efficien- 
cy of  the  convict  through  the  equipment  of  prisons  with 
improved  machinery — has  enabled  tlie  prison  manufactuier 
to  drive  the  employer  of  free  labor  out  of  the  market  or  force 
on  him  a  reduction  in  the  regular  prices  of  many  lines  of 
goods. 

In  tumiture  the  character  of  work  done  in  prisons  has 
changed  entirely  in  recent  years.  The  high  grade  of  work  now 
being  done  in  prisons,  together  with  the  mcreased  use  of  ma- 
chinery (in  use  in  six  prisons  in  18S5  and  in  sixteen  prisons  in 
1903-4)  and  the  low  prison  cost  of  production,  have  made  it 
impossible  for  the  product  of  factories  employing  free  labor 
to  compete  with  it.  Prison-made  furniture  lias  compelled 
the  abandonment  to  the  prisons  of  some  lines,  the  reduction 
of  prices  in  others,  and  a  cutting  of  wages  in  an  e^ort  to  keep 
pace  nith  the  reduction  of  prices.  The  competitive  power 
of  the  prison  product  is  greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  the 
output  of  seven  prisons  in  five  states  is  controlled  by  one 
contractor. 

In  brushes  the  volume  of  prison-made  brushes  (scrublMng, 
shoe,  etc.)  has  been  so  great  and  the  wholesale  and  jobbing 
prices  so  low  that  a  large  ntmiber  of  the  factories  formerly 
making  this  class  of  goods  on  a  large  scale  have  entirely 
abandoned  that  grade  of  product,  and  many  of  them  now 
purchase  the  prison  goods  to  sell  with  the  higher  grade  of  their 
own  manufacttue.  Those  still  engaged  in  direct  competition 
with  prison-made  brushes  can  compete  only  by  giving  a 
better  finish  to  the  brushes,  or  by  selling  them  at  cost  and 
relying  for  their  profit  on  their  better  grades. 

In  broom-  and  whisk-making  manufactiuetB  employing 
free  labor  have  been  subject  to  the  greatest  price-depressing 
competition.  It  is  a  favorite  prison  product,  the  authorities 
turmng  to  it  as  an  occupation  for  convicts  which  can  be 
followed  with  the  smallest  outlay  of  materials  and  machinery, 
and  one  in  which  unskilled  labor  can  be  used  to  make  a  crude 
tnoduct  at  a  cost  far  below  the  cost  of  a  similar  product  of 
uee  labor. 

The  investigation  has  also  brought  out  the  tendency  of 
prisons  to  absorb  the  entire  production  of  goods  on  a  declining 
market  where  the  articles  are  being  substituted,  either  by 
clianges  in  style  or  character  of  goods,  or  shrinkage  in  the 
market  from  any  cause.  For  instance,  in  stove  hoUow-ware 
the  substitution  of  stamped  enameled  cooldng-utensils  for 
the  cast-iron  articles  has  taken  from  the  manufacturer  o( 
such  cast-iron  stove  hoUow-ware  all  of  the  market  that  would 
come  from  incraued  population,  and  probably  more.  The 
result  has  been  the  absorption  of  all  the  market  left  for  these 
goods  by  the  prison-made  product. 

In  like  manner  the  Chicago  stock-yards  market  for' wood- 
bound  cooperage  has  been  practically  abandoned  to  the 
prisons.  Owing  to  the  use  of  refrigerator  cars,  iron-bonnd 
cooperagei  tubs,  lard  pails,  both  wooden  and  tin,  the  demand 
for  wood-DOund  lard  tierces  and  pork  barrels  has  not  ex- 
panded with  the  packing  business — indeed  is  not  holding 
Its  own — and  what  market  is  left  is  practically  absorbed  by 
the  prison-labor  contractors. 

In  the  making  of  saddletrees  a  similar  condition  appears. 
Horseback  riding  has  given  way  to  other  forms  of  convey- 
ance. The  saddle  market  is  a  shrinking  one.  Hence,  by 
a  slight  expansion  and  combination  of  tne  prison  industry 
in  this  artiae,  the  market  is  practically  absorbed,  go  per  cent 
of  all  saddletrees  being  made  in  prison. 

In  blacksnake  whips  the  prisons  have  been  able,  first,  to 
drive  out  of  existence  practically  all  the  factories  employing 
free  labor,  and  then  to  expand  to  supply  the  demand  of  the 
market.  This  is  also  essentially  true  of  whip-lashes,  quirts, 
and  other  small  articles. 

In  binding-twine  the  efTect  has  been  to  cause  an  accurate 
measurement  to  be  taken  of  both  the  entire  market  and 
prison  output,  thus  enabling  the  manufacturers  employing 
free  labor  to  ignore  for  the  most  part  the  prices  made  by  the 
prisons.  That  is  to  say,  when  the  annual  consumption  of 
oinding-twine  was  practically  110,000  tons,  the  prison  output 
was  approximately  11,000  tons;  this  sold  at  a  price  which 
would  have  ruined  the  factories  employing  free  labor  had  not 
they,  figuratively,  stepped  aside  until  the  prison  product 
was  absorbed  and  then  sold  their  99,000  tons  at  a  profit. 

The  competition  of  prison-made  products,  in  some  instances, 
forces  the  weaker  manufacturers  to  deteriorate  the  ouality 
Of  their  goods  in  order  to  meet  prison  price*.    la  tbls  way 
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the  price-brealdng  power  of  the  prison  output  is  augmented 
by  tne  output  of  those  manufacturers  who  have  had  to  de- 
base the  quality  of  their  wares  to  meet  the  prison  competition. 
This  will  be  found  true  to  a  certain  extent  m  boots  and  shoes, 
binding-twine,  whips,  and  some  other  lines. 

The  concentration  of  the  product  of  the  prisons  in  a  num- 
ber of  states  imder  the  control  of  a  single  contractor  renders 
the  competition  of  the  prison-made  goods  more  jxjwerful  and 
more  aggressive.  In  stove  hollow-ware  one  firm  (under 
various  names)  has  the  contract  for  three  prisons;  another 
controls  two  prisons.  In  furniture  one  company  controls 
the  product  of  seven  prisons  in  five  states,  and  in  clothing 
one  contractor  controls  the  product  of  eight  prisons  in  six 
states. 

It  is  the  settled  policy  of  prison  contractors  and  prisons 
operated  on  public  account,  as  far  as  possible,  to  sell  their 
prison-made  goods  outside  the  state  in  which  they  are  txianu- 
Kictured.  There  are  local  manufacturing  and  political 
reasons  for  doing  this.  It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out 
by  manufacturers,  and  their  statements  are  reenforoed  by 
specific  detail,  that  when  this  is  done  it  is  clearly  an  act  of 
one  state  to  injure  the  manufacturing  and  labor  interests 
of  another. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  entirely  reverses  the 
position  taken  by  the  former  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  Carroll  D.  Wrieht,  not  only  in  his  public 
addresses,  articles,  and  books,  but  in  his  official 
reports.  Ignoring  the  concentration  of  convict 
laoor  in  a  few  simple  industries,  the  former  re- 
ports have  compared  the  whole  prison  population 
and  output  with  the  total  industrial  population 
and  total  manufactured  products,  to  show  that 
the  percentage  of  convict  labor  was  too  small  to 
be  worthy  of  notice.  A  very  significant  indica- 
tion of  modem  tendency  is  the  fact  that  one 
contractor  making  workmen's  shirts  has  the  con- 
trol of  eight  prisons  in  six  states,  while  one  furni- 
ture company  controls  the  furniture  product  of 
seven  prisons  in  five  states. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  The  TwtnHrlh  Anrnui  Rtporl  of  A*  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor  (igos),  by  Charles  P.  Neill,  Com- 
missioner; the  second  chapter  shows  the  commercial  effects 
of  the  system,  and  the  report  contains  the  convict-labor 
laws  of  all  the  states.  The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  by  Can-oil  D.  Wright,  Commissioner, 
is  valuable  for  its  survey  of  the  subject  in  other  countries 
of  the  worid.  Bulletin  s  of  the  Department  of  Labor  should 
be  consulted.  Nearly  every  state  labor-bureau  has  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time  something  on  the  subject.  The 
best  of  these  publications  is  the  Fourth  Illinois  Report 
(1886)  and  the  First  New  York  Report  (i88«).  An  index 
to  state  labor-bureau  reports  was  published  by  the  U.  S. 
Labor  Bureau  in  1907,  and  this  gives  nearly  four  pages 
(67-70)  of  references  to  state  reports,  most  of  which  should 
be  consulted  in  any  thorough  study.  The  chapter  on  the 
Comitct  Lease  System  in  Geo.  W.  Cable's  Silent  South  should 
be  read,  also  chapter  a  a  of  Practical  Sociology,  by  Carroll 
D.  Wright.  Vol.  iii.  of  the  Report  of  the  United  States  In- 
dustrial Commission  is  devoted  to  prison  labor. 

Ethelbert  Stewart. 

COOKHTG-SCHOOLS:  Schools  for  teaching 
the  art  of  cooking  have  been  established  many 
years.  As  early  as  1863  such  a  school  was 
opened  at  iii  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
by  Mrs.  Mitchell.  In  1876  there  were  many 
training-schools  in  England,  sending  out  teachers 
all  over  the  world,  those  of  Glasgow,  Liverpool, 
and  South  Kensin^^ton  taking  the  lead.  There 
are  similar  schools  m  France  and  Belgium.  The 
Young  Women's  Association  in  the  United  States 
have  taken  up  the  instruction  of  public-school 
children.  Juliet  Corson,  in  1872,  then  secretary 
of  the  Free  Training-School  for  Women,  devoted 
herself  to  the  study  of  cooking  with  respect  both 
to  health  and  economy.  In  1876  she  e-stablished 
the  New  York  School  of  Cookery.  Maria  Parloa 
opened  a  school  in  Boston  in  1876,  and  lectured 
there,  as  well  as  in  various  seminaries  and  eve- 
ning-schools. She  began  a  school  of  her  own  in 
New  York  in  i88j.  A  school  of  cookery  for  the 
teaching  of  the  public-school  children  was  begun 
in  Boston  in  1883  at  the  North  Bennet  Street 


Industrial  School.  In  1885  Mrs.  Hemenway  es> 
tablished  a  vacation  cookery  school,  which  was 
accepted  later  by  the  school  committee  as  Bos- 
ton School  Kitchen  No.  i,  they  assuming  the 
chai^ge  of  it  and  establishing  other  like  schools. 
It  is  required  that  students  have  a  grammar- 
school  education  and  knowledge  of  household 
matters,  with  respect  to  cooking  and  the  princi- 
ples thereof,  and  also  of  the  chemistry  ot  food 
materials. 

In  the  New  England  Kitchen  Mrs.  Ellen  H. 
Richards  and  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Abel  have  worked 
out  valuable  experiments.  Similar  experiment 
stations  have  been  started  in  other  places  in  the 
U.  S.  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  theories  of 
nutrition  and  food  value  as  exprest  by  the  Mtinich 
physiologists.  The  most  of  the  women's  colleges, 
many  Western  ag^ricultural  colleges,  the  Drexd 
Institute  in  Philadelphia,  the  Pratt  Institute  in 
Brooklyn,  give  courses  in  domestic  science, 

COOPERATION  (see  also  CooPERAxtvE  Agri- 
culture; Cooperative  Banks;  Building  and 
Loan  Associations;  Cooperative  Stores  in 
THE  United  States  ;  Cooperative  Union,  etc.) : 
We  consider  cooperation  in  this  article  under  four 
heads:    I.  Definitions  and  kinds.      II.  History. 

III.  Statistics  and  development  in  all  coimtries. 

IV.  Arguments  pro  and  con. 

I.  Definitions  and  Kinds 

Cooperation  (from  Latin  co  and  operare,  to 
work  together)  is  used  specifically  in  social  sci- 
ence for  the  voluntary  union  of  persons,  in  joint 
production,  distribution,  purchase,  or  consump- 
tion, apart  from  government,  on  equitable  prin- 
ciples and  for  their  mutttal  benefit.  Such  is, 
perhaps,  a  rightly  exclusive  and  inclusive  defini- 
tion. Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  word 
is  used  by  good  authority  both  in  a  larger  and  a 
narrower  sense. 

(jcorge  J.  Holyoake,  for  example,  defines  it  as  "  the  concert 
of  many  for  compassing  advantages  impossible  to  be  reached 
by  one,  in  order  that  the  gain  may  be  fairly  shared  by  all  con- 
cerned in  its  attainment  ("History  of  Cooperation,"  vol.  >., 
p.  68).  But  this  definition  is  obviously  too  bxx>ad.  This 
definition  would  include  the  State,  socialism,  communism, 
every  trade-union,  almost  every  church,  society,  trust, 
monopoly,  or  combination  of  any  kind.  To  use  words  so 
loosely,  is  to  misuse  them,  even  tho  it  be  admitted  that  the 
essence  of  the  cooperative  idea  does  often  lie  deep  in  all  con- 
certed life,  especially  in  the  true  State,  the  true  Church,  the 
true  trade-union.  On  the  other  hand,  the  word  has  been  too 
narrowly  used.  It  has  been  said  to  mean  simply  "  the  volun- 
tary union  of  consumers  or  producers  for  the  purchase  or  pro- 
duction of  commodities  and  the  division  of  profits  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  purchased  or  produced  by  the  cooperators." 
But  this  identifies  one  form  of  cooperation  with  cooperation 
itself.  There  are  other  forms.  Each  form  of  cooperation  is 
claimed  by  some  to  be  the  true  form. 

Cooperation  may  be  divided  into  at  least  three 
distinct  kinds,  and  these,  into  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  methods  and  combinations  of  meth- 
ods.   The  three  main  kinds  are : 

1.  Societies  of  distribution  or  consumption,  in 
which  consumers  unite  to  bring  together  or  main- 
tain stores  of  goods  where  members  can  buy  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  or  with  some  advantage  to  them- 
selves. Such  are  cooperative  stores,  wholesale, 
retail,  etc. 

2.  Societies  of  production,  where  producers 
combine  to  gain  the  advantage  of  combination 
in  production,  and  to  sell  the  collective  or  indi- 
vidual work.  Such  cooperators  are  their  own 
capitalists.  They  may  cooperate  in  manufactur- 
ing, in  agriculture,  or  in  any  department  of 
proiduction. 
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3.  Societies  of  credit  or  banking,  where  ac- 
counts of  credit  are  opened  with  the  members, 
and  loans  advanced  to  the  members  at  favorable 
terms  on  fair  securities.  Such  societies,  in  nu- 
merous modifications,  as  cooperative  banks, 
&iendl/  societies,  burial  societies,  building  so- 
cieties, etc.,  exist  in  most  cities.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  these  societies  being  in  many  ways  dif- 
ferent from  the  other  kinds  of  cooperation,  we 
consider    them    under    separate    neads.     (See 

BUILDINO    AND    LOAN    ASSOCIATIONS;    COOPBRA- 

TivB  Banks,  etc.) 

Between  these  various  classes  of  cooperation 
it  is  necessary  carefully  to  distinguish,  for  one 
class  is  often  perfectly  practical  when  the  other 
is  not.  Distributive  cooperation  has  been  very 
successful,  but  was  not  the  first  attempted,  and 
is  by  many  severely  criticized.  Productive  co- 
operation was  first  attempted,  and  is  tmques- 
tionably  the  highest  kind,  but  not  unnaturally 
has  been  the  slowest  to  be  developed.  Credit 
cooperation  has  been  the  most  successful,  but  as 
being  nearest  to  ordinary  business  methods  and 
least  developing  the  principle  of  cooperation  is 
by  many  not  considered  true  cooperation. 

Distributive  cooperation  is  the  easiest  to  es- 
tablish, and  the  Rochdale  plan  (for  this,  see  be- 
low) is  considered  by  almost  all  the  safest  and 
best  method.  Many  consider  this  the  only  form 
of  distributive  cooperation  meriting  the  name  of 
cooperation.  According  to  this  plan,  member- 
ship is  open  to  any  one  interested  who  will  take 
one  or  two  small  shares  (in  England  generally 
£1,  with  15.  on  entrance,  and  the  remainder,  if 
he  chooses,  out  of  his  accumulating 
DiatrltatlTa  dividends).  A  maicimum  share  of 
^^!1I^Z.  capital  which  one  person  can  hold 
*'*^'*^""'  is  fixed  in  England  at  ;e2oo.  Goods 
are  sold  at  ordinary  retail  prices, 
and  each  purchaser  receives  a  check  or  voucher 
corresponding  to  the  amount  of  purchases. 
These  are  paid  into  the  store,  and  every  quarter 
or  every  six  months  the  surplus  of  receipts  over 
cost  is  divided  among  the  members  at  so  much 
per  pound  of  purchases..  This  is  the  rebate,  or 
dividend  as  it  is  called.  Anybody  may  deal  at 
the  stores,  and  receive  discount  as  a  rule  at  half 
the_  members'  rate.  In  England  the  rate  of 
dividend  is  usually  between  2s.  and  3;.,  but 
runs  up  to  35.  6d.  or  45.  Four  or  five  per  cent 
interest  is  generally  paid  on  capital.  The  store 
is  managed  by  a  committee  elected  by  the 
members,  each  member  having  one  vote.  The 
first  department  of  a  store  is  usually  grocery  and 
provisions.  Many  stores,  even  the  smaller  ones, 
bake  their  own  bread,  and  find  it  most  success- 
ful. Other  industries  are  also  frequently  devel- 
oped. Of  this  plan,  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson,  of  St. 
Lows,  its  leading  American  advocate,  says: 

The  meet  feasible  method  of  gettins  into  cooperative  man- 
ufactuiing  is  throtigh  the  cooperative  store.  Storekeeping 
takes  less  money  to  start  with,  is  simpler  in  its  operations,  and 
when  once  under  good  headway  easily  accumulates  capital  for 
factory  plants.  .  .  .  Working  men  who  really  want  to  better 
the  condition  of  their  dass  should  get  together,  familiarise 
themselves  with  the  working  details,  and  make  a  beginning  in 
a  small  way.  The  difficulties  to  be  encountered  are  not  so 
much  the  business  itself  as  the  people's  indifference.  Where 
as  many  as  fifty  can  be  gotten  together  and  imbued  with  the 
proper  spirit  a  safe  start  can  be  made.  Some  members  can 
pay  their  shares  in  full,  and  othen  fifty  cents  or  ti  a  week. 
Some  vacant  room  can  be  rented  cheaply  or  obtained  for 
nothing;  the  work  can  be  done  evenings  by  volunteers  or  by 
some  one  out  of  work  for  small  pay .  The  beginning  should  be 
confined  to  staple  articles  of  food,  and  boola  shotud  be  kept 
imder  advice  o<  a  friendly  bookkeeper.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  keep  the  expenses  so  proportioned  to  the  business  that  a 
fair  net  profit  will  be  made  from  the  start.    Ptnchaaea  «ul 


sales  should  be  rigidly  cash,  and  mices  should  be  the  same  as 
at  the  neighboring  retail  stores.  Every  one  of  the  fifty  should 
be  a  missionary  to  explain  the  plan  to  his  friends  and  get  them 
to  join.  Members  should  loyially  do  all  their  tradimf  at  the 
store,  even  at  some  inconvenience.  Undertaken  inthis  way, 
a  cooperative  store  can  be  started  anywhere  and  be  assured  01 
success. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  criticize  distributive 

cooperation  and  say  that  productive 

FMdnetlTa  cooperation,  the  original  form,  is  the 

Cooperation  ??Y,  *™®  cooperation      Said  Mr.  E. 

"^  V.  Neale  at  the  English  Cooperative 

Congress  of  1886: 

The  original  pioneers  looked  forward  to  self-employment 
and  the  many  advantages  that  might  thus  be  brought 
within  their  reach,  as  the  goal  to  be  attained  through  the  ac- 
cumulation of  the  profits  on  their  own  purchases.  Their 
successors,  to  whom  the  idea  of  self-employment  has  melted 
inuy  the  hase  of  a  distant  future,  have  too  commonly  got  to 
look  on  the  profits  on  their  purchases  as  so  much  addition  to 
their  ordinary  income;  and  nave  even  been  disposed  to  meas- 
ure the  benents  of  the  store  by  the  amoimt  of  this  addition — 
the  actual  dividend  on  their  purchases^ — without  caring  to 
inquire  doady  how  much  of  it  is  legitimately  earned  in  the 
ways  as  spedned  above,  and  how  much  has  come  out  of  tbdr 
own  poclnts  by  arbitrary  additions  to  the  prices  of  the  goods 
sold.  These  departures  from  the  original  idea  have  produced 
a  reactionary  movement,  a  tendency  to  place  the  benefits  of 
the  store  not  where  they  really  lie  in  the  collective  action 
which  they  make  possible,  and  the  educational  and  recreative 
resources  that  the  members  may  obtain  by  their  union  be- 
yond what  they  could  secure  individually,  but  simply  in  the 
power  of  getting  what  they  want  at  a  cheaper  rate,  by  selling 
to  themselves  as  nearly  as  may  be  at  cost  price. 

Productive  cooperation  therefore  is  being  de- 
veloped, and  in  spite  of  some  failures  with  in- 
creasing success.  Most  thoughtful  cooperators 
now  find  no  contradiction  between  the  two  forms 
and  believe  that  any  form  of  cooperation  should 
be  favored  which  local  conditions  make  possible 
and  opportunity  and  need  call  for. 

Cooperative  credit  societies  have  been  largely 
developed,  in  the  United  States  under  the  form 
of  Building  and  Loan  Associations,  and  in 
Germany  under  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  and  the 
Raifleisen  systems  (see  Section  III.  of  this 
article  under  Germany),  from  which  they  have 
spread  into  most  European  coimtries. 

II.  History 

For  the  beginnings  we  quote  from  George  J. 
Holyoake,  the  eminent  atithor  of  the  "History 
of  Cooperation  in  England." 

Writing  in  the  ForiMightly  Review  (1887).  he 
tells  us  that  cooperation  dates  from  the  latter 
portion  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

"Ambdalda,"  he  says,  "was  almost  a  cooperative  town. 
So  vast  a  municipal  partnership  on  industry  has  never  existed 
since.     The  fishers  on  the  Cornish  coast  carried  out  coopera- 
tion on  the  sea.  and  the  miners  of  Cumberland  dug  ore  on  the 
prindple  of  sharing  the  profits.     The  plan  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  contentment  and  advantage.     Gruyfae  is  a  coop- 
erative cheese,  bang  formerly  made  in  the 
Jura  Mountains,  where  the  profits  were  equally 
^atIt         divided  among  the  makers.     In  i777,  as  Dr. 
-       ,.ttiii.i   Langford  relates  in  his " Century  of  Birming- 
MIoparBBOn  hamXife,"  the  tailors  of  that  enterprising  town 
set  up  a  cooperative  workshop,  which  is^the 
earliest  in  Engl'sh  record.  .  .  .  Shute  Barring- 
ton,  Bishop  of  Durham,  established  at  Mongewell,  in  Oxfora- 
shin,  the  first  known  cooperative  store;  while  Count  Rum- 
ford  and  Sr  Thomas  Bernard  published  in  1 7^5,  and  for  many 
years  after,  plans  of  cooperative  and  sodal  life,  far  exceeding 
m  variety  and  thoroughness  any  in  the  minds  of  persons  now 
living." 

"  The  only  apostle  of  the  sodal  state  in  England."  contin- 
ues Mr.  Holyoake,  "at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  was  Rob- 
ert Owen,  and  to  him  we  owe  the  cooperation  of  to-day.  With 
him  it  took  the  shaoe  of  a  despotism  of  philanthropy.  Lord 
Sidmouth  and  the  Duke  of  Kent  gave  him  thdr  personal  in- 
fluence to  advance  his  views.  Mr.  Owen  carried  into  (»actical 
use  his  ideas  in  his  New  Lanark  Mills  for  educating  his  work- 
people, and  with  a  sucoasa  that  has  had  no  imltaton  except 
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GodiB,  of  Guise,  whose  Palace  of  Industry  is  Imown  throoAh- 
out  civincation.  Jeremy  Bentham,  who  held  shares  in  New 
Lanark,  said  it  was  the  only  investment  he  had  made  that 
paid  him.  It  was  here  that  Mr.  Owen  set  up  a  cooperative 
(ton  on  the  primitive  plan  of  buying  goods  and  provisions  at 
wholeaale  and  selUng  them  to  the  working  men  s  families  at 
coet  pnce. 

"The  benefit  which  the  LAnark  weavers  enjoyed  was  soon 
noised  abroad,  and  clever  workmen  elsewhere  began  to  form 
stocee  to  supply  their  families  in  the  same  way.  The  earliest 
instance  of  tnis  is  the  Economical  Society  of  Sheerness,  com- 
menced ia  1816,  and  which  is  still  doing  business  in  the  same 
premises  and  also  in  adjacent  ones  lately  erected.  Its  rules 
stated  that  its  object  was  'to  supply  the  members  with 
wheaten  b(«ad  and  flour  and  butchers  meat.'  The  great  war 
had  long  deprived  them  of  both,  and  this  society  was  com- 
menced oy  intelligent  dockyard  workmen,  who,  altho  better 
paid  thkn  ordinary  workmen,  were  yet  subject  to  priva- 
uons.  ,  .  . 

"Cooperation  was  also  put  to  use  on  the  Sussex  coast, 
where  L^dy  Noel  Byron  aided  it,  in  order  that  the  savings  of 
the  store  might  assist  poor  men  in  the  way  of  self-employment, 
by  keeping  marlcet  gardens,  and  setting  up  tailors',  shoe- 
makers,  and  carpenters'  shops.  The  desire  of  workmen  to 
become  their  own  masters,  and  the  double  prospect  of  inde- 
pendence and  profit,  spread  the  idea  over  the  country  as  a  new 
religion  of  tnaustry.  The  cooperative  stores  now  changed 
thor  plan.  They  sold  retail  at  shop  charges,  and  saved  the 
(UITerence  between  retail  and  cost  price  as  a  fund  with  which 
to  commence  cooperative  workshops.  By  1830  from  300  to 
4oe  cooperative  stores  had  been  set  up  in  England.  There  are 
records  of  15a  societies,  distributive  and  productive,  existing 
kt  that  period,  dted  in  the  '  History  of  Cooperation.'  " 

Yet  the  real  hlatoty  of  coopexation  does  not  commence 
until  1844  in 

England 

England  is  the  dassle  home  and  birthplace  of  cooperation 
Bi  ■  practical  movement.  Its  beginnings  we  have  seen.  But 
the  early  movement  died  away. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  cooperation  received  its 
first  practical  solution  at  the  hands  of  the  few  poor  weavers  of 
Rochdale,  in  North  England,  who  saved  up  a  few  shilling, 
afterward  investing  them  In  a  bog  of  flour,  which  they  dis- 
tributed among  themselves  at  cost  price.  It  was  this  humble 
enterprise  which  marked  the  beginning  of  the  great  Rochdale 
system,  that  now  counts  its  establishments  by  thousands,  its 
investments  and  profits  by  millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and 
talcea  its  name  from  those  poor  weavers,  the  Rochdale  Pio- 
neeim.  April  15,  1B44,  the  day  when  this 
society  commenced  work,  is  a  red-letter  day 

BodhlUl*     lo  ^^  history  of  cooperation. 

lUr^..."         When  their  society  began  it  only  had  twenty- 

nvamn      ^jght  member*— ;£j8  oTfunds— and  the  first 

Ssr  made  no  profit.  In  its  second  year  it 
d  seventy-four  members,  £181  in  funds, 
£Tioal  burinesa,  and  made  £ia  profit,  li  per  cent  of  which 
was  used  as  a  fund  for  education.  In  1876  its  members  were 
8,89s,  its  funds  were  ^£354,000,  its  year's  business  exceeded 
A30S.000,  its  profits  were  more  than  ;Cso,5oo. 

The  metboos  of  the  Rochdale  and  other  early  stores  were 
very  simple,  as  the  following  early  account  will  show.  "  The 
societies  have  a  public  store,  where  goods  are  sold  even  to 
those  who  are  not  members.  The  condition  of  membership  is 
the  payment  of  a  few  pence.  At  certain  intervals,  furtner 
payments  dt  a  few  pence  are  required  from  the  new  member 
(in  most  cases  twopence  and  a  lialf  a  week,  or  tenpence  a 
month),  until  th^  aggregate,  together  with  the  interest  and 
dividends  placed  to  his  credit,  amount  to  the  prescribed  min- 
imum share  in  the  undertaking.    The  sum  in  Rochdale  was 


I 


»  (f484J: 

excess  of  capital,  the  society  can  dimloiish  the  amount.  Each 
member  can,  after  previous  notice,  demud  that  his  share, 
over  and  above  the  minimum  share,  be  t»ia  back  to  him,  after 
an  interval  varying  according  to  the  amount;  the  mimmum 
share  itself,  however,  is  not  paid  back  to  the  member  when  he 
resigns,  but  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  society,  be  carried 
over  to  the  ci^t  of  another,  who  thus  becomes  himself  a 
member. 

' '  A  distribution  of  the  net  profits  is  made  (loarteily.  After 
an  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent  per  annum  has  been  de- 
ducted from  the  shares  of  the  members,  ant  ai  per  cent  of  the 
profits  have  been  applied  to  the  educational  fund,  the  balance 
IS  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  members,  in  proportion  to  the 
purcliases  that  each  has  nude  at  the  store  during  the  preceding 
three  months.  The  members  are  liatde  for  no  losses  beyond 
the  value  of  their  respective  shares.  This  right  of  allotment 
is  governed  by  a  special  statute  of  A«^  7.  iM>.  which  secures 
to  the  companies  the  same  legal  rights  pessest  by  an  indi- 
vidual. 

"  Every  year  there  is  a  general  meeting,  in  which  every 
member  has  a  vote.  By  this  meeting,  an  executive  com- 
mittee of  twelve  is  elected  to  manage  the  business  of  the 
society  for  one  year,  which  holds  a  weekly  session.  Tliis  is  the 
gist  of  the  rules  of  the  English  societies,  wtricb  differ  only  in 
minor  particulars."  «»  ,    .       „     .  , 

fa  184;  commenced  the  CbrlftKil  Socialist  movement  of 


the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice — the  "Master,"  Charies  Kingsley, 
Vansittart  Neale,  Thomas  Hughes,  and,  above  all,  J.  M.  Lud- 
low, the  real  founder  of  the  movement.     (For 
their  general   principles  and  the  history  of 
(;]ll{l^im     their  movement,  see  Christian  Socialism.) 
flaflla.1<ela     ^'  '^  sufficient  here  to  state  that  their  efforts 
■"'"'"■'"     were  important,  not  for  the  immediate  results, 
since  these  were  meager,  but  for  the  impetus 
they  gave  to  the  cooperative  ideal,  and  to  its 
ethical  and  endunng  character.     They  started  a  society  for 
ai<iing  cooperative  production,  and  as  the  result  some  co- 
operative tailor  shops  were  begun.     These,  however,  either 
did  not  live  or  were  merged  in  the  larger  Rochdale  move- 
ment.    A  more  enduring  result  was  the  gaining  by  the  Chris- 
tian Socialist  leaders  successive  improvements  in  laws  which 
gave  cooperative    stores  legal  protection,  and  enabled  co- 
opCTators  to  become  bankers,  to  hold  land,  and  to  increase 
their  savings  to  ;£soo;  which  lost  provision  led  to  some 
stores  becoming  rich,   through  the  proepect  it  opened  to 
members  to  acquire  houses.     Tliis  legislation  with  the  ethical 
principles  thejr  so  brilliantly  advocated  was  tlie  real  contribu- 
tion ot  the  Christian  Socialists  to  cooperation. 

It  is.  however,  in  the  Rochdale  movement  that  we  follow 
the  real  development  of  English  cooperation.  By  1856  the 
Pioneers  had  a  capital  of  ;Ci3,90o,  and  sold  not  only  articles 
of  grocery,  but  br«id,  meat,  and  clothing.  In  i8s5theycom- 
menoed  cooperative  production,  first  hiring  a  small  room,  in 
which  they  placed  a  few  looms,  the  beginning  of  their  cooper- 
ative cotton  mills. 

It  was  a  success  and  port  of  a  mill  was  accordingly  rented. 
Each  laborer's  share  of  the  profits,  after  capital  had  received 
5  per  cent,  was  proportioiied  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
wages  he  had  earned,  and  as,  in  addition  to  this 
bonus,  wages  current  in  the  trade  were  paid, 
QfO^prQi  of    it  was  natural  that  the  best  efforts  of  those 
r-juLiuixitjL..    employed  were  stimulated.     The  undertaking 
\Mattnxum   developed  so  rapidly  that  soon  a  larger  miU 
was  required  than  any  that  could  be  rented. 
It  was   resolved  to  build;  a  mill  was  com- 
menced in  1856,  and  completed  in  i860,  at  a  cost  of  ;C45,ooo. 
A  second  mill  was  then  commenced.     These  mills  had  scarcely 
time  to  get  into  full  worldng  when  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War  in  America  brought  the  cotton  trade  ot  Lancashire 
into  a  state  of  unprecedented  de^mssion. 

Meanwhile,  the  success  of  their  movement  liad  created 
efforts  at  cooperation  all  over  England,  particularly  at  Man- 
chester. Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Leeds,  Newcastle,  and  Old- 
ham. The  last  named  became  a  cooperative  town.  The 
"Oldham  Building  and  Manufacturing  Society,"  the  first  of 
its  kind  registered  under  the  Joint-Stock  Companies  Act,  was 
founded  in  1858:  capital,  £1.000  in  £$  shares. 

The  success  of  somewhat  numerous  stores  led  to  united 
effort.      In  1863   the   present  Cooperative    Wholesale  So- 
ciety, Limited,  was  founded  as  the  North  of  England  Coop- 
erative Wholesale  Society,  Limited.     It  con- 
fined itself  at  first  to  purchasing  articles  at 
T]ig  Vniole-  wholesale  price  and  selling  them  to  coopera- 
sola  Baidatv  ''^*  societies  and  companies,  whether  mem- 
■oie  Dooiety  hen  or  not,  at  a  small  profit,  which  was  divid- 
ed half  yearly  among  all  customer  societies  in 
proportion  to  their  purchases,  mere  customers 
recdving  only  half  dividends,  customer  members  whole.     Its 
sales  in  x86j  (the  first  complete  year  of  its  working)  were 
jCi3o,754.     In  1873  these  had  reached  j£i, 153, 1^3.     111x873, 
however,  the  society  began  production,  purchasing  some  bis- 
cuit works,  and  starting  in  Leicester  a  boot  factory  in  1873, 
then  soap  works  in   1874,  other  boot  works  at  Heckmond- 
wike  in  1880.     Leather-cuirying  was  entered  on  in  1886,  a 
woolen  mill  taken  over  in  1887.     Cocoa  works  were  opened 
in  1887,  a  ready-made  clothing  department  in  1888  (clothing 
having  been  already  made  up  in  two  bmnches  as  an  ad- 
junct to  the  woolen  cloth  and  drapery  departments);  a  com 
mill  was  opened  in   1891,  jam-making  entered  on  in  189a, 
and  a  printing  department  undertaken,  besides  building  de- 
partments in  three  English  branches — Manchester,  London, 
and  Newcastle.     In  1894  the  society  purchased  a  factory  at 
Leeds  for  the  manufacture  of  ready-made  clothing. 

This  society  soon  led  to  another.     The  Scottish  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society  was  established  in  1868.     It  entered  upon 
prxxluction  in  1880  with  a  shirt  factory,  followed  in  the  same 
year  by  a  tailoring  department  (the  two  were 
united  in  1888).  by  a  cabinet  factory  in  1884, 
Boottilh       boot  works  in  188s,  currying  works  in  1888. 
Vholesole    "  ""^^  factory  in  1890,  and  a  mantle  factory  in 
1891.      A  printing-office  opened  in   1887  to 
which  business  ruling  and  bookbinding  were 
afterward  added.     Preserve-making  and  to- 
bacco-cutting were  also  entered  on.     Many  of  the  productive 
departments  have  been  grouped  together  on  twelve  acres  of 
land  at  Shieldhall  on  the  Clyde,  about  three  miles  from  Glas- 
gow.    The  requisite  buildings  have  been  put  up  by  the  build- 
ing department  of  the  society,  as  well  as  several  of  its  ynn- 
hojues;  and  a  large  flour  mill  at  Chancelot,  near  Leith. 

The  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  has  paid  bonus  to  labor 
since  Nov.,  1870.  The  principle  on  which  such  bonus 
has  been  granted  has  varied,  but  by  an  alteration  of  rules 
made  in  1893  bonus  is  credited  to  all  employed  at  the  same 
rate  on  wages  as  on  purchases,  half  the  bonus  remaining  oo 
loan  »t  4  per  cent. 
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In  1869  the  Snt  annual  cooperative  eonsreas  was  held,  and 
coiureaes  have  been  held  annually  lince. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  gaining  legal  advantages 
for  coopeiative  societies  may  be  sununed  up  under  two  main 
heads. 

I.  The  inocvpoiation  of  the  societies  by  which  they  have 
acquired  the  right  of  holding  in  their  own  name  lands  or  build- 
ings and  property  generally,  and  of  suing  and  being  sued  in 
their  own  names,  instead  of  being  driven  to 
employ  trustees. 
tMrri  '•  "fhe  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies 

KiBhta       ^'^'  ''?''  which  consolidated  into  one  act  the 
'V^"*       laws  relating  to  these  sodetiea,  and.  among 
many  smaller  advantages  too  numerous  to  be 
mentioned  in  detail,  gave  them  the  right  of 
carrying  on  banking  business  whenever  they  offer  to  the  de- 
positors the  security  of  transferable  share  capital. 

A  Cooperative  Union  (q.  v.)  was  formed  in  1869,  a*  a  prop- 
agandist center. 

The  literature  furnished  by  the  union  is  varied  and  exten- 
sive. It  publishes  some  hundreds  of  leanets,  pamphlets,  and 
boola  for  propaganda  purposes.  Lists  and  specimens  may  be 
had  from  the  secretary.  Among  the  writers  are  Messrs. 
Holyoake,  Hughes,  Kaufmann,  Tom  Mann,  B.  V.  Neale, 
Beatrice  and  Sidney  Webb. 

Sept.  3,  187 1,  was  published  the  first  number  of  the  Coop- 
»ra>nm  Nms,  the  recognised  organ  of  English  cooperators,  a 
penny  weekly  published  in  Manchester  by  a  feoeratioo  of 
cooperative  societies. 


III.  Statistics  and  Dbvelopmbnt 

Great  Britain 

The  following  are  the  most  recent  fi^tires 
for  English  cooperation.  Distributive  societies 
(1905),  1,457;  members,  2,153,185;  sales,  ;£6i,- 
086,991;  profits,  £9,559.338;  share  capital,  £a6,- 
077,174;  employees,  72,712;  assets,  £35,249,964. 
The  distributive  societies  also  carry  on  various 
productive  departments — e.  g.,  baking,  corn- 
milling,  cabinet-making,  boot-making,  tailoring, 
dressmaking,  etc. ;  the  total  output  being  more 
than  £5,000,000  annually.  Of  these  figures  Mr. 
W.  Henry  Brown  writes  in  "The  Reformer's 
Year  Book  "  for  1907 : 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  societies  is  due  to  the  tend- 
ency for  amalgamation  that  has  lately  been  noted.  Mem- 
bership and  sales  have  increased,  but  the  difficulties  of  busi- 
ness are  indicated  in  the  lessened  rate  of  advance,  so  far  as 
profits  are  concerned.  The  assets  include  land,  buildings, 
stocks,  houses,  investments,  and  ;£86i,65i  owing  to  societies 
for  goods  at  toe  end  of  the  year  reprtaenting  a  lapse  from 
first  principles  to  the  tune  of  neariy  a  millioa,  and  provingtbe 
need  for  the  anti-credit  campaign  of  the  Women's  Guild.  This 
growth  of  the  credit  system — the  debts  were  only  ^77 1,778  in 
1903 — is  a  matter  of  regret.  The  salaries  and  wages  paid  by 
the  distributive  societies  totaled  £1,990,697  last  year,  and  « 
tbe  employees  19,456  were  engaged  in  productive  work,  such 
as  bread-making  and  the  like;  ;C8i,747  were  spent  on  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  £39,084  went  to  charitable  accounts. 

The  English  Wholesale  Society  in  1905  had 
1,138  members  (its  shareholders  are  the  coopera- 
tive societies,  none  others  being  allowed  to  be- 
come shareholders  or  purchasers).  Its  share  and 
loan  capital  was  £3,301,429;  its  sales,  £20,785,- 
469;  profit,  £368,309.  It  manufactures  boots, 
soap,  candles,  biscuite,  sweets,  preserves,  pickles, 
lard,  underclothing,  corsets,  fumittue,  cocoa, 
chocolate,  woolens,  clothing,  flannels,  tobacco, 
hosiery,  brushes,  starch,  printing,  corn-milling. 

The  capital  it  employs  in  production  is  £1,564,- 
256,  its  output  of  manufactures  £3,543,501, 
profit  £98,543,  persons  employed  11,468.  It  owns 
four  steam^ips,  and  has  ntmierous  creameries 
in  Ireland,  purchasing  agencies  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Denmark,  Germany,  France, 
Spain,  Sweden,  Greece,  an*  Australia,  and  has 
its  own  tea  plantations  in  Cevlon.  Its  banking 
department  nas  a  turnover  01  £90,000,000.  In 
the  first  half  of  1906  the  Wholesale  Society 
invoiced  goods  to  the  value  of  £10,730,966,  and 
transferrra  from  its  own  productive  works  a 


further  value  of  £2,133,069  in  the  same  period. 
Its  capital  rose  to  £4,705,688,  and  the  member- 
ship of  societies  comprized  in  the  federation  was 
1.693.684. 

The  most  important  of  the  society's  opera- 
tions is  the  boot  and  shoe  branch,  which  turned 
out  in  the  third  quarter  of  1906  1,119^04  pairs 
of  boots  at  the  three  factories  at  Leicester, 
Rushden,  and  Heckmondwike,  the  total  value 
of  the  production  of  boots,  leather,  etc.,  being 
£28^,933.  Of  growing  extent  are  brush  factories 
at  Leeds  and  Huddersfield,  cabinet  works  at 
Newcastle  and  Manchester,  clothing  works  at 
Manchester  and  Leeds,  the  weaving  shed  at  Bury, 
the  corset  factory  at  Desborough,  the  printing 
works  at  Manchester,  lard  refinery  at  West 
Hartlepool,  hosiery  works  at  Leicester,  preserve 
and  pickle  works  at  Middleton.  From  its  to- 
bicco  factory  nearly  50,000,000  cigarettes  are 
sent  out  every  year. 

The  greatest  increases  among  recent  efforts 
have  been  in  the  home  coal  trade,  which  has 
shown  a  rise  of  50  per  cent  in  1906,  and  prob- 
ablv  indicates  the  ownership  of  mines  ere  long. 

'The  Leeds  Industrial  is  the  banner  cooperative 
store  of  the  world,  and  has  49,186  members.  It 
operates  its  own  flour  mill,  clothing,  furniture, 
and  other  factories. 

The  Scottish  Wholesale  Society  in  1905  had 
381  society  members  and  528  shareholders 
among  employees;  share  and  loan  capital 
£2,372,904,  sales  £6,939,738,  profits  £267,564. 
It  manufactures  boots,  shoes,  tweeds,  blankets, 
drapery,  shirts,  furniture,  preserves,  sweets, 
chemical  sundries,  soap,  tobacco,  printing,  and 
corn-milling.  In  1905  its  productive  capital  was 
£685,678,  output  of  manufactures  £1,943,321, 
profit  uiereon  £72,983,  and  productive  employees 
4,599.  _  There  are  also  eight  com  mills  ownea  by 
federations  of  retail  societies  and  consumers 
which  in  1905  had  a  capital  of  £347,071,  sales 
£1,364,537,  and  profit  £80,563;  and  17  baking 
societies  (also  consumers'  tederations)  with  a 
total  capital  of  £417.249,  sales  £624,967,  and 
profits  £74.340. 

Besides  these  wholesale  societies,  the  English 
cooperative  development  has  produced  innu- 
merable societies  and  organizations  of  different 
kinds.  The  Cooperative  Congress  of  1906  was 
attended  by  1,329  members.  These  cong^sses 
are  addrest  by  the  most  prominent  statesmen, 
bishops,  and  sociologists,  and  have  wide-spread 
influence  and  importance. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
schools  of  productive  cooperation  may  be  so 
clearly  drawn  that  no  confusion  need  arise  as  to 
the  principles  of  wholesale  and  those 
of    the    copartnership    side    of    the 
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movement.  The  Cooperative  Whole- 
sale Society  is  a  distributor  as  well 
as  a  producer  of  ^oods,  and  is  really 
a  federation  of  the  distributive  societies  of  the 
country,  of  which  1,154  are  in  membership.  No 
individuals  are  admitted  as  shareholders,  and 
goods  are  sold  only  to  societies.  The  profits  are 
divided  among  the  shareholding  societies  in  pro- 
portion to  their  purchases.  In  the  copartner- 
ship societies  profits  are  distributed  among  cap- 
ital, customers,  and  labor,  the  workmen  generally 
having  representation  on  the  management  com- 
mittees— a  system  that  cannot  obtain  in  the 
wholesale  society  owing  to  the  fact  that  all 
concerned  act  as  delegates  from  societies,  instead 
of  being  personal  members. 
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The  following  figures  indicate  the  extent  of 
cooperative  prwiuct  of  all  kinds  in  1905,  that 
being  the  latest  period  for  which  complete  re- 
turns are  available: 


No.  of 

socie- 
ties 

No.  of 
em- 
ployees 

Trade 

Profit 

Loss 

England  and  Wales 

C.W.S..  Eniand.'.". 
C.W.S.,  Scotland. . 

I2> 

17 

X 
I 

11.468 

4.S99 

£ 

a.4S3.»«9 

722,840 

3.S43.50I 

■  .94>.3>i 

iaM86 
78,383 
98.543 
7>.98» 

£ 

».7»s 

346 

>.S94 

»,94S 

Total 

.4. 

a4.364 

8.661,881 

376.094 

8.507 

Francs 

France,  while  the  classic  home  of  profit-sharing 
(o.  v.),  has  had  until  recently  Uttle  development 
01  cooperation.  In  the  early  half  of  the  century, 
while  there  was  much  discussion  of  the  principles 
of  cooperation,  it  usually  took  the  form  of  plans 
for  cooperative  communities  or  communism,  and 
little  resulted.  What  did  result  is  best  studied 
under  Communism;  Fourierism;  St.  Simon; 
BucHBz;  GuisB,  etc.  Cooperation  proper  in 
France  dates  from  the  Revolution  of  1848,  when 
the  National  Assembly  opened  a  credit  of  $600,- 
000  to  be  loaned  to  cooperative  societies.  In 
six  months  there  were  480  requests  for  loans, 
amounting  to  $5,400,000.  Only  29  could  be 
complied  with,  and  that  partially.  Few  of  these 
efforts  prospered,  and  on  Uie  estabUshment  of 
the  empire  a  decree  of  March  aSt  1852,  abolished 
all  workmen's  societies.  The  law  of  1867  gave 
an  opportunity  for  cooperation,  but  little  was 
done.  In  1888  certain  privileges  and  exemptions 
from  taxation  were  given  to  all  cooperative  so- 
cieties in  Prance.  In  spite  of  this  little  devel- 
oped. The  Socialists  of  France  have  till  recently 
repudiated  cooperation  and  profit-sharing  as  re- 
actionary, and  the  attention  of  capitalists  and 
of  the  well-to-do  has  been  mainly  caUed  to  profit- 
sharing  (o.  v.).  Nevertheless  cooperative  soci- 
eties developed. 

According  to  the  Bulletin  de  I'Ofjice  du  Trevail 
there  were  m  1904  in  France  1,101  cooperative 
distributive  societies  (stores),  765  cooperative 
bakeries,  and  338  other  cooperative  productive 
societies  (i  11  in  the  building  trades).  According 
to  the  Annuaire  des  Syndicats  Professionels  there 
were  in  1905  3,116  cooperative  agricultural  as- 
sociations with  659,953  members,  with  47  federa- 
tions of  societies. 

According  to  the  returns  to  the  Cooperative 
Congress  at  Budapest  in  1004,  there  were,  at 
the  end  of  1903,  338  productive  societies,  of 
which  123  were  in  Paris,  19  being  among  cab- 
drivers.  Distributive  societies  numbered  1,880, 
of  which  only  64  have  more  than  1,000  mem- 
bers each,  and  only  3  have  more  than  10,000. 
Their  sales  only  totaled  £3,405,400;  the  aggre- 
gate profits  are  unobtainable — m  many  cases  no 
surpluses  were  made.  Cooperative  building  so- 
cieties numbered  56,  many  having  received  ad- 
vances from  the  savings-banks.  Credit  societies 
have  risen  from  873  in  190J  to  1,038  in  1903. 
Nearly  one  half  are  on  the  Raifieisen  principle. 
Two  htmdred  and  seventy-three  are  in  touch 
with  the  agricultural  syndicates — cooperative  so- 
cieties existine;  merely  for  the  common  purchase 
of  agricultural  requirements. 


In  Luxemburg  there  were  in  1903  365  a^- 
cultural  cooperative  societies  and  89  cooperative 
dailies. 

,       Bblgiuu 

The  beginning  of  the  cooperative  movement 
in  Belgium  was  simultaneous  with  the  formation 
in  Pans,  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  of  a  large 
number  of  productive  cooperative  societies.  A 
considerable  number  of  tailors',  shoemakers',  and 
printers'  cooperative  societies  were  established 
m  Brussels  and  Ghent,  but  were  with  one  excep- 
tion, shortly  afterward  dissolved.  The  first  dis- 
tributive societies  were  the  cooperative  bakeries 
established  in  18C4  at  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  but 
these  also  enjoyed  only  a  brief  existence.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  societies  for  the  purchase  of 
stores  for  the  winter  were  established  a  little  later, 
chiefly  among  the  members  of  friendly  societies; 
in  1865,  13  of  these  societies  were  in  existence. 
Between  1864,  when  the  first  "people's  bank" 
was  instituted  at  Liege,  and  1873,  a  large  num- 
ber of  societies  were  established,  mainly  through 
the  influence  of  the  Internationale,  but  the  lack 
of  recognition  and  protection  by  the  law,  as  well 
as  of  proper  organization  among  the  working 
classes,  and  in  some  cases  the  bad  management 
and  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  the  managers, 
brought  about  the  dissolution,  by  1873,  of  al- 
most aU  the  societies,  with  the  exception  of  the 
various  distributive  societies  established  in  1869 
at  the  Mariemont  and  Bascoup  collieries.  In 
1867,  M.  Anspach,  the  burgomaster  of  Brussels, 
established  cheap  dining-rooms  for  working  men. 

The  real  development  of  cooperation  in  Bel- 
gium has  been  in  connection  with  the  Belgium 
Socialist  movement.  (See  Belgium.)  In  1879, 
largely  under  the  lead  of  the  Social- 
n„a„gf,tt„n  ^^  Ajiseele,  a  cooperative  bakery 
^^~r^  was  begun  in  Ghent.    This  move- 

-^jj_^  ment  has  given  cooperation  in  Bel- 
gium a  firm  hold.  Agricultural  co- 
operative societies  were  commenced 
in  1885.  There  are  also  cooperative  dairies,  drug 
stores,  insurance  societies,  banks,  and  distribu- 
tive societies  of  many  kinds. 

There  were  in  1^04  some  338  of  these  Socialist 
cooperative  societies,  several  of  them  of  very 
l^reat  strength.  Most  of  these  are  organized 
mto  the  "Federation  of  Socialist  Cooperative 
Societies,"  which  is  also  a  wholesale  society.  It 
does  a  business  of  about  1,500,000  francs,  while 
the  collective  sales  of  the  individual  Belgian 
societies  reach  40,000,000  fr.  annually. 

The  most  important  societies  are  those  at 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  Ghent,  Li^e,  Louvain,  Char- 
leroi,  Namur,  Verviers,  La  Louvi^re,  and  '  Le 
Progris"  at  Jolimont.  In  industrial  centers  such 
as  Charleroi,  Borinage,  and  the  Center  of  Hain- 
ault,  the  cooperative  society  began  by  selling 
flour  and  butter,  but  it  was  soon  found  that  a 
cooperative  bakery  could  produce  bread  far  more 
cheaply  than  it  could  be  produced  by  each  fam- 
ily for  their  own  consumption.  "With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cooperative  society  at  Jolimont, 
where  bread  is  sold  at  the  lowest  possible  price, 
these  societies  have  almost  all  adopted  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Pioneers  of  Rochdale,  selling  at  the 
current  trade  prices,  and  dividing  the  profits 
realized  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period,  geneially 
a  year  or  six  months. 

The  movement,  however,  is  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  (Socialist)  Parti  ouvrier,  and  no 
small  portion  of  the  profits  are  spent  for  Socialist 
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education,  literature,  and  propaganda.  The  club 
houses  are  centers  of  socialism,  and  usually  one 
must  belong  to  the  party  to  have  the  benefits 
of  the  society. 

The  great  society  "La  Maison  du  Peuple,"  at 
Brussels,  begtin  1883,  is  representative,  with  its 
large  central  store,  selling  almost  all  kinds  of 
goods,  its  restaurant,  cai6,  magnificent  hall,  and 
cooperative  features  of  every  kind. 

Other  cooperative  societies  are,  however,  also 
numerous  in  Belgium.  There  are  numerous  ag- 
ricultural cooperative  societies,  largely  "savings 
and  credit  societies"  of  the.  Raiffeisen  type. 
These  are  mainly  Catholic  societies  of  the  Boer- 
enbond  or  Peasants'  League,  formed  by  Abb^ 
Mellaerts  of  Lou  vain.  There  were  in  name  at 
least  313  of  these  in  1904.  They  loaned  1,356,- 
562  fr.  to  small  agricultural  cultivators  in  1903, 
and  544,440  fr.  to  others. 

People's  banks  do  a  much  larger  business  in  Bel- 
gium, and  are  organized  into  a  federation.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Revue  du  Travail,  of  the  Belgium 
Labor  Department,  there  were  Jan.  i,  1905,  17 
people's  banks  making  returns,  with  15,731  mem- 
bers, and  a  loan  of  some  11,600,000  fr.  There 
were  884  agricultural  supply  societies  with  51,- 
451  members;  496  cooperative  dairies  with  53,- 
933  members. 

The  Nbthbrlands 

Cooperation  in  the  Netherlands  is  somewhat 
advanced,  tho  largely  in  the  form  of  cooperative 
dairies  and  rural  societies.  According  to  the 
Netherlands  Cooperative  Association  there  were 
in  1904  174  coop«rative  stores,  327  societies  for 
the  purchatsers  of  fertilizers,  seeds,  etc.,  30  for 
the  sale  of  produce,  70  cooperative  bakeries,  584 
dairies,  76  other  productive  societies,  309  savings 
and  loan  associations,  143  building  associations, 
36  insurance  associations — 1,639.  These  figures 
include  two  societies  in  Batavia.  The  figures  are 
also  stated  to  be  too  high,  as  the  law  compels 
the  registration  of  the  formation  but  not  of 
the  dissolution  of  societies.  The  formation  of  6 
printing  societies  and  6  dressmaking  societies 
mdicates  some  tendency  to  cooperative  produc- 
tion. 

Denmark 

Here  cooperative  development  has  been  mainly 
on  the  Rochdale  system,  and  on  the  authority 
of  M.  P.  Blem,  the  chairman  of  the  Danish  Co- 
operative Committee,  it  can  be  said  that  there 
are  now  1,000  societies  with  about  150,000  mem- 
bers, and  an  annual  collective  turnover  of  about 
;£2,ooo,ooo.  The  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society 
of  Copenhagen  sells  to  915  distributive  stores. 
Cooperative  creameries  number  1,057,  ^^^  ^^e 
butter  produced  from  milk  delivered  therefrom, 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  was  valued  at  ;£8,4oo,- 
000.  The  bulk  of  the  agricultural  exports  from 
Denmark  are  of  cooperative  origin,  the  total 
production  of  the  butter,  bacon,  and  egg  soci- 
eties for  export  in  1903  being  jC".4i4,ooo.  while 
the  total  exports  from  the  whole  of  the  coimtry 
were  tmder  ;^2o,ooo,ooo. 

Germany 

The  cooperative  movement  as  a  whole  began 
much  later  in  Germany  than  in  England  or 
Prance,  and  took  a  different  form.  The  first 
attempts  in  Germany  arose  from  the  desire  on 


the  part  of  the  artizan  class  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress due  to  factory  competition,  by  obtaining 
credit  and  the  raw  material  necessary  for  their 
work  at  a  more  reasonable  cost.  In  1848  certain 
loan  associations,  or  people's  banks  {Darlehns- 
kassenvereine) ,  were  established,  but  as  they  lent 
money  without  interest,  and  were  subsidized  by 
philanthropic  outsiders,  they  came  to  be  regarded 
by  the  artizans  as  mere  charitable  associations, 
and  were  held  in  small  esteem.  In  1849  Herr 
Schulze-Delitzsch,  who  for  years  was  the  life  and 
soul  of  the  cooperative  movement  in  Germany, 
founded  the  first  cooperative  society  for  the  pur- 
chase of  raw  material  among  thirteen  cabinet- 
makers in  Delitzsch,  his  native  town.  A  shoe- 
makers' cooperative  society  followed,  and  the 
results  were  so  favorable  that  during  the  next 
few  years  a  considerable  number  of  such  societies 
were  formed  in  the  neighboring  towns.  In  1850 
Herr  Schulze  founded  the  first  of  his  loan  asso- 
ciations (Vorschussvereine) ,  which 
Belinize-  differed  from  the  earlier  banks  in  that 
Selitzsoli  *^*  persons  to  whom  loans  could  be 
granted  must  themselves  be  mem- 
bers of  the  association  paying  regu- 
lar monthly  contributions.  They  thus  them- 
selves indirectly  furnished  the  security  for  the 
credit  afforded  them.  After  a  time  both  the 
societies  for  procuring  raw  material  and  the  loan 
associations  federated,  and  the  security  thus 
afforded  by  the  unlimited  liability  of  all  the 
members  of  all  the  associations  for  the  obligations 
of  any  one  association  rendered  it  easy  to  pro- 
cure the  necessary  capital.  Tho  the  societies 
for  procuring  raw  material  form  the  necessary 
basis  for  productive  cooperation,  their  expansion 
was  less  rapid  than  that  of  the  loan  associations 
founded  later.  Productive  cooperation  has  at 
no  time  been  able  to  show  a  very  successful  rec- 
ord in  Germany.  Between  i860  and  1870  a 
movement  was  set  on  foot  for  the  establishment 
of  retail  distributive  societies  (Konsumvereine) , 
and  the  attention  of  the  working  classes  was  at- 
tracted to  these  stores  by  the  quarrel  which  re- 
sulted between  Schulze  and  Lassalle.  The  his- 
tory of  cooperation  in  Germany  has  since  been 
a  continuous  progress.  The  movement  has 
spread  from  industry  to  agriculture.  In  1859  a 
congress  of  members  of  loan  associations  was 
simimoned  by  Herr  Schulze  at  Weimar ;  a  central 
committee  was  appointed,  with  Herr  Schulze  at 
the  head,  which  in  1864  developed  into  the  Gen- 
eral Association  of  German  Cooperative  Societies 
(AUgemeiner  Verband  Deutscher  Erwerbs  und 
WirtschaftsgfHOssenschaften),  including  all  forms 
of  cooperation  within  its  limits. 

Meanwhile  another  cooperative  system  had 
arisen  in  Germany.  In  1849  F.  W.  R.  Raiffeisen 
in  Westerwald  established  a  cooperative  bakery, 
and  then  a  cooperative  bank.  This  had  a  capi- 
tal of  only  £300.  Contesting  against  great  odds, 
his  system  was  little  known  till  1874,  but  before 
his  death,  in  1888,  "Father  Raiffeisen,"  as  he 
was  called,  saw  his  system  a  distinguished  suc- 


The  following  gives  the  essential  points  of 
difference  in  the  two  systems: 

The  Schulze-Delitzsch  credit  associations  put 
the  lender's  interest  foremost;  Raiffeisen,  on  the 
contrary,  places  the  borrower's  interest  as  the 
keystone  of  his  system.  He  aims  at  social  bene- 
fit, not  at  business  profits.  Every  member  join- 
ing one  of  the  Schulze  associations  is  expected 
to  take  one  share  valued  at  from  $40  to  $125 
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(each  association  determining  the  value  of  its 
shares).  This  share  may  be  paid  for  in  small 
instalments.  The  shares  draw  dividends  rang- 
ing from  I  to  30  per  cent.  Some  associations 
have  declared  dividends  of  nearly  60  per  cent. 
This  is  gained  by  charging  a  somewhat  high 
rate  of  interest.  Loans  are  only  made  to  mem- 
bers and  are  for  short  periods,  never  more  than 
ninety  days.  As  security,  mortgages,  pledges, 
bills,  and  sureties  are  taken.  These  associa- 
tions are  managed  by  a  well-paid  committee 
whose  salaries  are  increased  by  commissions 
based  on  the  amount  of  business  done.  _  In  order 
to  increase  their  commissions,  a  committee  often 
takes  bad  securities. 

The  Raifteisen  loan  banks  were  established  to 
assist  borrowers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  free 
the  small  agriculturists  from  the  merciless  grasp 

of  usurers.     Raifieisen  offered  to  sup- 

'Pjt«M«««    P'y  *^^  peasantry  with  money  if  they 

Sntam      would   subscribe   to   his   rules.     As 

f""^      his  aim  was  to  benefit  the  poorest 

classes  he  exacted  nothing  from  those 

i'oining,  and  as  most  members  were  agriculturists, 
le  made  long  credits  the  rule.  Each  bank  mem- 
bership is  confined  to  a  small  district.  Within 
this  district  members  are  elected  with  great  care 
and  discrimination.  No  difference  is  recognized 
between  the  poor  and  rich  except  that  the  latter 
are  allowed  to  take  the  brunt  in  the  administra- 
tion. No  officers  receive  a  cent  of  remuneration. 
Only  one  man  connected  with  a  bank  is  paid, 
viz.,  the  cashier,  and  he  has  no  say  whatever  in 
the  employment  and  the  distribution  of  the 
money.  Banking  in  the  ordinary  sense  is  strictly 
forbidden.  The  banks  are  loan  banks  and  their 
sole  instrument  is  credit.  No  dividends  are  paid. 
All  profits  go  into  a  reserve  fund,  which  is  used 
to  meet  deficiencies  or  losses,  or  it  is  voted  to 
some  public  work  or  charity.  Money  is  loaned 
only  to  members,  and  no  request  for  a  loan  is 
granted  until  after  a  careful  examination  is  made 
into  the  object  of  the  loan,  whether  it  is  econom- 
ically justified,  and  if  found  to  be  so  the  appli- 
cant tor  a  loan  is  never  refused.  When  the 
money  is  granted  it  must  be  used  for  the  specific 
object  for  which  it  was  requested.  The  rate  of 
interest  usually  charged  is  5  per  cent.  The  banks 
obtain  their  money  from  various  sources,  paying 
from  3)  to  4  per  cent.  They  have  more  money 
than  they  can  use,  as  their  reputation  is  ex- 
cellent. The  lending  is  on  character,  no  pledges 
or  mortgages  are  taken  as  security,  but  simply 
a  note  of  hand  backed  by  one  or  two  other 
members.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  one  of 
the  strong  points  of  these  loan  banks  is  that  they 
are  based  on  the  unlimited  liability  of  members. 

Before  the  passing  of  the  law  of  1889,  loans 
were  made  to  non-members,  but  the  law  forbade 
this  extension  of  the  business  of  the  associations 
on  the  ground  that  it  destroyed  their  cooperative 
character.  Since  1889  also  the  liability  of  the 
members  has  been  no  longer  universally  unlim- 
ited ;  but  according  to  Dr.  Criiger  experience  has 
shown  that  associations  with  limited  liability 
have  not  always  proved  able  to  procure  the  nec- 
essary capital.  Tho  agreeing  in  their  main  ob- 
ject, the  Schulze-Delitzsch  and  Raifieisen  banks 
differ  considerably  in  other  details.  The  former 
admit  members  of  every  class,  and  think  this 
safer,  since  it  is  improbable  that  a  demand  on 
the  bank  will  occur  in  eyery  industry  at  once; 
the  latter  limit  their  advantages  to  agriculturists. 
The  former  charge  high  interest   (8  to   13   per 


cent),  and  pay  high  dividends,  with  salaried 
officers.  The  latter  charge  low  rates  and  have 
no  salaried  officers,  and  claim  to  be  more  ethical, 
while  the  former  they  consider  merely  commer- 
cial. 

A  connection  between  the  associations,  how- 
ever, is  maintained  by  means  of  the  Central  Ag- 
ricultural Bank  for  Germany.  The  General  Sec- 
retary's Union,  presided  over  bv  Dr.  RaiSeisen 
until  his  death,  and  since  then  by  his  son,  aims 
to  extend  the  system.  The  firm  of  RaiSeisen  & 
Co.  has  been  founded  to  supplement  the  funds 
of  the  association,  and  render  them  independent 
of  subsidies  hitherto  granted  by  the  Prussian 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  The  firm  publishes  a 
journal,  The  Cooperative  News  {penossenschajts- 
blatt). 

In  1889  a  general  German  agricultural  coop- 
erative union  was  established,  and  gave  a  great 
impetus  to  agricultural  cooperation. 

According  to  the  Prussian  Central  Genossen- 
schajtkasse,  there  were  Jan.  i,  i9|o6,  in  Germany 
15,108  cooperative  credit  societies  of  one  kind 
or  another,  with  3,018,831  members.  The  larg- 
est number  of  these  belonged  to  the  Reichsver- 
band  of  Agricultural  Societies,  of  which  Dr. 
Haas  is  president.  At  the  Budapest  Interna- 
tional Cooperative  Congress  in  1904,  there  were 
reported  from  Germany  7,008  credit  societies 
of  Dr.  Haas's  union;  3,982  societies  of  the  Raf- 
feisen  type,  and  960  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch 
type.  The  peasant  cooperative  societies  estab- 
lisned  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  are  also 
numerous.  A  German  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society,  somewhat  on  the  Imes  of  the  English 
wholesale,  transacts  business  with  1,400  cooper- 
ative societies. 

According  to  statistics  published  by  the  Prus- 
sian Government  there  were  in  the  empire  Jan. 
I,  1905,  the  following  cooperative  societies:  14,- 
373  credit  societies  with  1,901,133  members; 
1,833  stores  with  897,093  members;  3,063  agri- 
cultural   productive    societies    witJi 

FrtMnt      » J 8, 863  members;  199  other  produc- 

Statistict  *'^*  societies  with  33,153  members; 
1,806  associations  for  the  purchase 
of  raw  materials  with  139,436  mem- 
bers; 453  societies  for  the  purchase  of  instruments 
of  production,  with  33,984  members;  395  soci- 
eties for  the  sale  of  members'  products  with 
33,331  members;  143  societies  for  purchase  and 
sale  with  6,393  members,  653  building  associa- 
tions with  130,954  members,  435  other  societies 
with  43,979  members,  a  total  of  33,331  societies 
with  3,409,871  members. 

Switzerland 

Cooperative  distributive  societies  formed  on 
the  English  pattern  were  founded  in  Switzerland 
at  an  earlier  date  than  in  any  other  continental 
country  and  took  firm  root.  The  most  usual 
form  of  the  distributive  society  is  an  associa- 
tion for  the  wholesale  purchase  of  food  and 
household  commodities.  The  articles  bought  at 
wholesale  prices  are  sold  to  customers  at  prices 
varying  from  five  to  seven  per  cent  below  those 
of  ordinary  retail  dealers.  Some  societies  have 
also  undertaken  the  management  of  restaurants, 
where  a  meal  of  soup,  meat,  and  vegetables  can 
be  had  for  about  40  c.  (eight  cents). 

The  capital  is  formed  either  by  weekly  sub- 
scriptions or  by  the  issue  of  small  interest-bear- 
ing notes  for  sums  as  low  as  three  frs.     The  net 
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profits  go  to  form  a  reserve  fund  or  to  extend 
the  operations  of  the  society.  Most  of  these 
societies  enjoy  a  high  degree  of  prosperity.  One 
of  the  oldest  and  most  important  associations 
is  the  Consumverein  of  Zurich.  This  society 
was  founded  in  Oct.,  185^,  by  eight  members  of 
the  Grutliverein,  with  a  joint  capital  of  75  frs., 
which  they  employed  in  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  cigars. 

Cooperative  banking  in  Switzerland  has  had 
large  success .  The  Schweizerische  Volksbank  has 
branches  in  almost  every  Swiss  trading  center. 

In  all  there  are  said  to  be  4,400  cooperative 
societies  in  Switzerland,  altho  this  large  number 
is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  Swiss  law  makes 
it  easy  for  almost  any  kind  of  common  action 
to  be  registered  under  the  name  of  a  cooperative 
society.  Of  these,  in  J903,  some  1,800  were 
agricultural  societies,  including  1,536  cheeseries, 
which  practically  monopolize  the  cheese  indus- 
try. There  are  some  1,200  societies  for  coop- 
erative purchase.  The  ao4  Swiss  distributive 
societies  are  organized  into  a  Verband  der  Schviei- 
serischen  Konsumvereine,  which  publishes  an 
organ,  the  Schweizerische  Konsunwereine.  The 
agricultural  cooperative  supply  societies  are 
organized  in  a  Verband  Ostschvueiserische  Kon- 
sumvereine. In  1899  these  two  combined  in  a 
general  union. 

Italy 

Cooperation  in  Italy  connects  itself  with  the 
past,  yet  has  only  recently  been  thoroughly 
organized.  In  1886  and  1887  the  first  and  second 
congresses  of  Italian  cooperators  met  at  Milan, 
and  the  Federation  of  Italian  Cooperative  So- 
cieties was  constituted,  and  a  jounial,  La  Co- 
operaxione  Italiana,  established. 

The  most  uniaue  success  of  cooperation  in 

Italy  has  been  of  cooperative  societies 

naT  blMT-  "^  day-laborers.     The  origin  of  day- 

mJv'^jinm  J*^**^' associations  has  been  traced 

back  to  the  companies  of  Lombard 

masons  who,   in   the   Middle   Ages, 

wandered  through  Europe  building  cathedrals  and 

palaces. 

In  Oct.,  1888,  Signor  Marin  opened  a  "co- 
operative campaign,  which  lasted  for  a  whole 
y«ar.  The  first  conference  was  held  at  Conta- 
rina  on  Nov.  a4th,  and  soon  afterward  a  day- 
laborers'  cooperative  society  was  formed.  Other 
conferences  followed,  and  fresh  associations  were 
constituted.  In  all  fifteen  day-laborers'  societies 
were  established,  besides  four  associations  of  day- 
laborers  and  builders.  These  nineteen  unions 
had  almost  8,000  members,  drawn  from  the  ranks 
of  the  poorest  peasants  in  Italy. 

The  organization  of  these  societies  and  the 
system  of  payment  to  members  which  is  ob- 
served are  very  simple.  The  society  makes  a  con- 
tract for  a  given  piece  of  work  at  a  given  price, 
and  then  sublets  the  work  by  the  piece  to  gangs 
(squadre)  of  its  members.  It  provides  the  neces- 
sary tools  if  the  workmen  do  not  possess  them, 
and  gives  a  price  equal  to  that  which  it  has  re- 
ceived, minus  the  expenses  of  administration. 
While  the  work  goes  on  the  members  receive 
instalments  of  pay  for  their  immediate  main- 
tenance. When  the  work  is  finished  the  quantity 
done  by  each  man  is  estimated,  and  he  is  paid  a 
proportionate  share  of  the  profits. 

In  1903  there  were  3jo  cooperative  Labor  So- 
cieties in  Italy  (not  all  day-labor)  and  they 
received  133  contracts  at  3,393,705  lire. 


The  first  distributive  societies  in  Italy  were 

founded  early  in  the  second  half  of  last  century. 

A  cooperative  store  was  started  in  1853  by  the 

General  Society  of  the  Working  Men 

MrtritatlT*  ^,  '^""?'.  foUowed  by  another  at 
Alessandria,  which  was  opened  in 
1854.  The  capital  of  many  of  these 
original  societies  was  obtamed  by  means  of  sub- 
scnptions  from  wealthy  persons,  and  in  some 
places  they  were  even  organized  by  the  municipal 
authorities.  To  this  form  of  distribution  others 
opposed  the  more  purely  cooperative  English 
type  based  upon  the  scheme  of  the  Rochdale  Pio- 
neers. They  believe  that  the  consumers  would 
benefit  more  by  receiving  the  profits  of  the  society 
in  the  form  of  dividends  than  by  a  constant  dimi- 
nution of  retail  prices.  The  Italian  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation was  formed  at  Milan,  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  industry  in  Italy,  by  the  foundation 
of  people's  banks,  benefit  societies,  and  strictly 
cooperative  societies  of  consumption  and  produc- 
tion. In  1865  there  appear  to  have  been  about 
fifty-two  such  societies  m  Italy,  and  by  the  end 
of  i8;r3  this  number  had  risen  to  eighty-five, 
including  sixteen  associations  on  the  English 
system.  Unfortunately  the  hopes  raised  by  this 
brilliant  beginning  were  destined  to  disappoint- 
ment. The  Italian  distributive  societies  were  a 
foreign  importation  and  kicked  unity  in  direction, 
in  form,  and  in  aims.  The  severe  English  type, 
with  its  complicated  system  of  reckonmg,  could 
not  be  maintained,  for  the  consumers,  urged  by 
necessity,  preferred  a  great  immediate  fall  of 
prices  to  the  slow  accumulation  of  profits. 

The  question  of  improving  the  dietary  of  the 

peasantry  is  one  of  great  and  increasing  importance 

m  Italy.     Since  i860  the  question  otestablishing 

cooperative  and  other  bakehouses  in 


BaktlioiiiM 


the  rural  districts  has  been  before  the 


public.  Don  Rinaldo  Anelli  started  a 
small  cooperative  bakehouse  at  Bern- 
ate,  which  proved  a  great  success.  In  1884  the 
government  offered  to  pay  half  the  expense  of 
starting  new  establishments,  and  by  1885  the 
total  number  of  cooperative  bakehouses  in  Italy 
had  risen  to  thirty-eight. 

In  1863-64  Signor  Luzzatti,  in  a  series  of 
lectures  aelivered  at  Milan,  recommended  the 
establishment  of  people's  batiks  on  the  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  system. 

The  movement  quickly  spread  through  Lom- 
bardy,  Tuscany,  Emilia,  Romagna,  and  venetia, 
and  finally  into  the  southern  provinces.  By 
the  end  of  1890  the  total  number  of  Italian  co- 
operative credit  societies  was  738,  with  a  paid-up 
capital  of  92,000,000  li.,  and  a  nominal  capital 
of  about  100,000,000  li. 

In  1887  there  was,  on  an  average,  one  people's 
bank  for  every  46,809  inhabitants  m  the  kmgaom, 
and  these  banks  were  most  numerous,  relatively 
to  the  population,  in  Apulia  and  Basilicata,  a  fact 
which  is  the  more  striking  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  means  of  obtaining  credit  were  formerly 
in  a  most  primitive  state  m  these  southern  dis- 
tricts, where  the  peasantry  were  completely  in 
the  power  of  the  local  usurers. 

The  people's  banks  have  been  to  some  extent 
transformed,  or  rather  they  have  been  supple- 
mented by  the  institution  of  other  xx>pular  credit 
societies,  based  generally  on  the  same  principle, 
and  organized  on  similar  lines,  but  dinering  in 
their  character  and  in  their  aims  from  the  origmal 
associations.  Some  of  these  societies  are  called 
"workmen's    banks"     {banche    Operate,    casse 
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operate),  "workmen's  credit  banks"  {bancke  di 
credito  her  gli  Operai),  "popular  banks"  {casse 
popolart),  names  which  show  the  predominance 
of  working  men  in  the  new  associations. 

Another  form  of  credit  cooperation  has  been 
introduced  into  Italy  by  rural  loan  banks  on  the 
RaiSeisen  system.  These  banks  were  first 
started  in  1883  by  Signor  Leone  Wollemborg,  to 
protect  the  rural  laborers  and  small  landed 
proprietors  of  Venetia  and  Friuli  against  the 
exorbitant  demands  of  money-lenders,  by  making 
it  possible  for  them  to  borrow  capital  at  a  moder- 
ate rate  of  interest. 

According  to  the  Liga  Nazioncde  (National 
Union  of  Cooperative  Societies),  the  total  number 
of  Italian  cooperative  societies  (including  322 
outside  of  Italy)  was  4,371  on  Jan.  i,  i903-  Of 
these  some  1,500  were  people's  banks,  948  were 
distributive  societies,  471  industrial  productive 
societies,  396  credit  societies,  175  societies  for 
common  iabor  and  enterprise,  186  agricultural 
societies  (besides  banks  and  9^  dairies),  28 
bakeries.  The  number  of  societies  of  the 
Wollemborg  Union  is  given  at  148.  The  "Catho- 
lic" cooperative  societies  number  1,039. 

Austria 

The  first  cooperative  societies  in  Austria  were 
loan  societies  modeled  after  the  German,  and 
came  into  existence  between  1850  and  i860. 
There  were  in  1903  in  Austria  (not  including 
Hungary)  9,713  cooperative  societies.  Of  these 
6,445  were  credit  associations,  of  which  2,320 
were  of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  and  4,125  of  the 
Raiffeisen  type,  814  distributive  societies,  2,459 
other  societies.  Of  the  credit  societies  those 
of  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  type  had  in  i^oi  i,- 
063,505  members,  with  a  share  capital  of 
102,066,000  kronen.  The  agricultural  credit 
associations  of  the  RaifTeisen  type  had  261,026 
members,  and  dealt  out  credit  01  938,435,000  kr. 
The  societies  of  the  Raiifeisen  type,  tho  by  far  the 
most  numerous,  have  developed  almost  wholly 
within  the  last  fifteen  years.  Of  agricultural 
cooperative  societies  of  all  kinds  in  Austria 
there  are  almost  5,000.  The  AUgemeiner  Ver- 
band  Landwirthscnaftlicher  Genossenschaften  in 
Oesterreich  included  14  unions  in  1904  with  3,549 
societies. 

Hungary 

Cooperation  in  Hungary  began  about  1850. 
The  first  society,  the  Beszterce  Savings  Bank 
and  Aid  Society  was  formed  in  1 85 1 .  The  move- 
ment slowly  grew.  The  (National  Cooperative) 
Hungarian  Land  Credit  Bank  was  formed  in  1862, 
and  up  to  1903  had  loaned  662,500,000  crowns 
on  mortgage  and  74,000,000  more  for  improve- 
ments. For  long,  however,  credit  societies  were 
the  only  cooperative  efforts  in  Hungary.  Only 
in  1883  was  the  Budapest  Central  Cooperative 
Creamery  formed.  In  1886,  however,  Count 
Alexander  Karolyi,  sometimes  called  "the  father 
of  Hungarian  cooperation,"  gave  a  new  impetus 
to  the  movement.  In  1896  the  Central  Credit 
Bank  of  the  Hungarian  cooperative  societies 
was  formed,  and  in  1898  established  societies  in 
465  localities.  Other  central  institutions  ap- 
peared. In  Transylvania  a  Raiffeisen  move- 
ment was  developed.  In  1898  a  national  cen- 
tral credit  cooperative  association  (Raiffeisen) 
was  formed,  with  capital  to  which  the  govern- 


ment largely  contributed,  and  which  it  controls. 
Jan.  I,  1904,  there  were  affiliated  with  this  as- 
sociation 1,653  societies,  with  366,721  members, 
organized  in  5  446  distinct  communes,  with  a 
coUective  saving  deposit  of  21,000,000  crowns, 
and  a  credit  of  39,000,000  cr.  The  chief  business 
of  these  societies  is  to  supply  credit.but  agricul- 
tural supply  societies  are  not  a  few,  and  some 
productive  societies  exist.  Distributive  cooper- 
ative societies  in  Hungary  came  later,  but  now 
have  a  central  distributive  society,  the  ' '  Hangya," 
with  267  societies  in  1002.  There  were  sSso,  at 
that  date,  150  so-called  Christian  cooperative 
societies  with  a  central  organization  of  their  own. 
Cooperative  insurance  began  1894.  The  govern- 
ment in  1904  granted  12,000,000  cr.  to  promote 
the  cooperative  sale  of  farm  produce. 

Russia 

Russia  has  some  1,320  cooperative  societies 
with  450,000  members.  There  were  in  1904  926 
cooperative  distributive  societies;  in  1903  there 
were  801  with  146,550  members  in  the  248  so- 
cieties making  returns,  with  a  collective  share 
capital  of  3,174,940  rubles,  and  sales  of  25,958,- 
508  ru.  during  the  year.  The  Moscow  Union  of 
Cooperative  Distributive  Societies  had  131  socie- 
ties in  1903,  and  the  Cooperative  Wholesale 
Society  in  St.  Petersburg  had  15.  There  were 
also  in  Russia  ^,809  cooperative  credit  societies 
in  1902  (including  4,568  savings  and  provident 
societies) . 

Finland 

Finland  has  a  very  active  cooperative  move- 
ment. 

Two  hundred  and'sixty  cooperative  stores  have 
35,000  members  and  annual  sales  of  $2,400,000. 
The  wholesale  sold  $300,000  in  the  last  six  months. 
One  retail  store  sold  $140,000  in  the  past  year. 
There  are  144  cooperative  banks,  238  cooperative 
creameries,  a  total  of  700  cooperative  associa- 
tions. The  weekly  News  has  a  circulation  of 
7,000.  The  movement  is  comparatively  new, 
the  wholesale  being  only  in  its  second  year. 
Rochdale  lines  are  strictly  followed  and  a  vigor- 
ous growth  is  assured. 

Scandinavia 

Cooperation  in  the  modem  sense  began  in 
Norway  in  1866,  when  a  cooperative  canvas 
manufactory  was  begun  at  Christiania.  By 
1875  there  were  200  cooperative  societies  with 
33,000  members.  Many  of  these,  however,  did 
not  endure.  In  1896  the  government  em- 
ployed Mr.  Dehli  to  study  cooperation  in  other 
countries,  and  his  lectures  and  writing  on  his 
return  produced  a  new  interest.  In  1900  there 
were  260  societies  with  28,000  members,  and  a 
"turnover"  of  about  12,250,000  kroner.  The 
movement  has  been  largely  agricultural.  There 
are  now  some  830  coojjerative  dairies  and  chees- 
eries,  and  as  many  more  for  the  improved  breed- 
ing of  cattle.  There  are  central  unions  for 
northern,  eastern,  and  western  Norway.  Sweden 
had  in  1906,  2524  registered  cooperative  societies, 
besides  many  not  registered,  ana  the  movement  is 
growing  fast.  Of  the  registered,  903  were  build- 
ing societies,  410  agricultural,  382  retail,  338 
dairies,  155  productive. 
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Other  European  Countries 

Poland  has  i6o  cooperative  societies,  including 

34  Polish  societies  in  western  Prussia,  for  the 
most  part  cooperative  banks.  Servia  has  788 
(incluoing  100  provident  and  friendly  societies). 
They  are  almost  all  agriculttiral;  416  are  Raif- 
feisen  banks.  Rumania  has  1,1 31  rural  people's 
banks.     Bulgaria  has  an  agricultural  bank  with 

35  societies  and  there  are  47  other  cooperative 
societies.  Greece  has  only  10  societies.  Spain 
has  140  small  societies,  of  which  50  are  in  Bar- 
celona and  40  in  Catelonia.  In  Portugal  coop- 
eration is  said  to  have  existed  for  centuries  among 
her  agricultural  and  fisher  folk,  and  to-day  coop- 
erative agricultural  societies  and  cooperative 
pharmacies  are  numerous,  while  in  Lisbon  there 
are  several  strong  distributive  societies.  The 
Portuguese  Socialist  movement  is  somewhat 
cooperative. 

Otrbr  Continents 

In  Japan  cooperation  of  some  form  has  come 
down  from  ancient  times.  There  are  said  to  be 
cooperative  silk  stores  which  can  trace  their  ex- 
istence 330  years.  In  1903  there  were  reported 
583  cooperative  societies  m  Japan,  357  being 
credit  societies.  In  India  modem  cooperative 
ideas  are  spreading,  but  as  yet  with  small  actual 
results.  South  Africa  has  a  cluster  of  coopera- 
tive distributive  societies  growing  in  strength. 
In  Australia  cooperation  seems  to  have  made  less 
headway.  Iceland  has  a  cooperative  movement 
begun  m  1844,  and  now  with  some  strength, 
induding  15  dairies. 

United  States 

Cooperation  in  the  United  States  is  hard  to 
summarize.  The  word  has  been  used,  even  by 
responsible  writers,  in  such  a  loose  way  and  to 
cover  such  a  variety  of  forms,  as  often  to  make 
the  word  cooperation  almost  meaningless  unless 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  be  stated.  Even  the 
most  purely  mercenary,  unfratemal,  and,  occa- 
sionally, even  fraudulc»tt  schemes  are  sometimes 
masked  under  the  fair  name  of  cooperation. 
Statistics  therefore  greatly  vary. 

Professor  Parsons  finds  (Arena,  July  and  Aug., 
1903)  8,500  societies  in  the  U.  S.  for  cooper- 
ative production  and  distribution.  Mr.  N.  O. 
Nel»Dn,  on  the  other  hand,  using  the  word  in  a 
more  guarded  sense,  reported  to  the  International 
Alliance  in  1903  only  558  societies  with  89,447 
members,  a  capital  of  $3,303,530,  and  sales  of 
$33,705,645.  Of  these,  383  were  creameries,  19a 
stores,  38  selling  associations,  45  factories. 

Nevertheless  cooperation  in  toe  U.  S.  has  had 
a  venr  much  longer  and  fuller  histoir  than  is 
usually  realized.  It  has  reached  very  lai:^  pro- 
portions. In  cooperative  credit  associations  it 
18  scarceljr  e<^ualed;  in  attempts  in  cooperative 
communities  it  has  led  the  world.  It  is,  how- 
ever, except  in  the  cooperative  bank  movement 
almost  utterly  unorganized  as  a  national  move- 
ment, and  most  of  its  early  attempts  have  proved 
of  short  duration.  Dr.  R.  Heber  Newton,  in  his 
' '  Social  Studies  "  ( 1 887) ,  gives  the  following  inter- 
esting table  of  the  main  events  in  the  history  of 
American  cooperation : 

1730  labot$ii. — Shan  sy<tem  introduced  into  New  England 
iithencs. 

i;5«. — Tlt9-a»*anno»  introduced  in  Philadelphia. 


"The  Philadelphia  Contributionsfnp  for  the  Insurance  of 
Houaei  from  Loss  by  Fire."  Benjanun  FlanMin,  fitst  direc- 
tor.   Corporation  still  praspering. 

1767. — 'Life-insurance  introduced  in  Philadelphia. 

"The  Corporation  for  the  Relief  of  Widows  and  Children  of 
CleiKymen  in  the  Communion  of  the  Church  of  England  in 
America."     Compceed  of  dersymen.     Still  flourishiiw, 

1810. — Mutual  assurance  bodied  in  a  national  order — the 
Odd  Fellows. 

iSao-Jo. — Owen's  movement;  socialistic. 

1830-40. — Loan  and  building  societies  formed  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

New  England  Association  of  Farmers  and  Mechanics  agi- 
tate the  formation  of  stores. 

Labor  organizations  in  New  England  open  some  stores. 

1840-50. — Brook  Farm,  Hopedale,  etc. 

Pourierite  phalanxes. 

New  England  Protective  Union  builds  up  a  system  of 
stores;  which  at  their  height  did  a  business  of  about  fi.ooo.ooo 
per  annum. 

The  earliest  essay  in  cooperative  production — Tailon' 
Association  in  Boston  (1849). 

1850-60. — Loan  associations  arise  in  Massachusetts.  Aaso> 
date  dairies  started  in  New  York.     Anaheim. 

1860-70. — Stores  started  in  several  states. 

IVoductive  sodeties  also. 

Revival  of  building  and  loan  associations  in  Pennsylvania. 

Mutual  aasunace  assumes  business  forms. 

Renewed  attempts  at  cooperative  production. 

Shipyard  in  Baltimore  (1865),  in  Boston  (1866);  machine 
shop u>  Philadelphia  (1866);  foundries  in  various  cities;  shoe 
manufactonr  in  Lynn  and  in  North  Adams  (about  1868): 
dgar  manufactory  in  Westfield,  Mass.  (1869). 

1870-80. — Knights  of  St.  Crispin  agitate  cooperation. 

Founding^  and  growth  and  decline  of  the*  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry; which  oraer  claimed  to  save  in  one  ^rear  (1874)  tis,- 
000,000  to  its  members,  through  its  cooperaUve  agendes. 

Founding  and  growth  of  the  Knights  of  Honoi^-a  great 
mutual  assurance  assodation.     Still  flourishing. 

Pounding,  growth  and  dissolution-  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
Indus^;  wnich  order  did  a  cooperative  business  in  one  year 

it877)  of  (3,000,000;  representing  a  saving  to  its  members  of 
490,000;  au  of  its  stores  being  on  the  Rochdale  plan;  some  of 
which  are  still  prosperous. 

Scattered  stores  in  many  states;  Massachusetts  reporting 
fifteen  independent  stores  organised  since  1B70. 

PhiladdpUa  Industrial  Cooperative  Society  organized 
(187s). 

Independent  iiroductive  sodetiea  in  many  states. 

Ra^d  growth  of  associate  dairies,  of  which  there  are  now 
5,oeo  in  the  U.  S. 

Rairfd  growth  of  mutual  assurance  companies;  the  Patrons 
of  Husbandry  having  at  one  time  in  one  state  alone  thirty- 
dght  fire-insurance  companies;  three  companies  in  one  county 
carrying  over  Si, 000,000  of  risks;  New  York  State  claiming 
300,000  members  of  various  mutual  assurance  sodeties  at  end 
of  decade. 

Raind  growth  of  building  and  loan  sodeties  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  now  number  over  600  in  Philadelphia,  with  a 
membenbip  of  75,000  and  a  capital  of  S8o,ooo,ooo;  which 
number  in  Pennsylvania  from  1,500  to  z,Boo;  which  have  led 
to  investment  of  S  100,000,000  in  real  estate  in  Philadelphia 
alone. 

Revival  of  loan  associations  in  Massachusetts;  where  are 
now  over  twenty-two  sodeties  incorporated,  having  a  total 
membership  of  over  6,000. 

Institution  of  loan  associations  in  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Cali- 
fornia, etc.;  New  Jersey  reporting  106  associations  in  1880; 
Ohio  reporting  the  incorporation  of  307  associations  during 
the  seven  years  preceding  the  reixnt  (1880);  total  estimated 
sodeties  (>S8o),  3.000  in  u.  S.,  with  membeiahip  of  450,000: 
and  aggregate  capital  of  (75,000,000. 

Experiments  in  ccdonixation. 

i88o-fo. — Formation  of  the  New  England  Cooperative 
Association. 

Revival  of  the  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Greatly  quickened  growth  of  cooperation  in  all  lines. 

Development  of  the  Knights  of  Labor. 

The  more  recent  developments  may  be  thus 
sumtnarized  (for  Cooperative  Distribution  see 
especial  article  Cooperative  Stores  in  the  U.  S.) : 

The  first  productive  assodation  of  which  we  have  any 

record  was  that  of  the  Boston  Tailors'  Associative  Union, 

which  was  fonned  in  1844,  but  did  not  endure  long.     Dr. 

Newton  in  his  artide  (see  above)  mentions 

similar  attempts  at  shipyards  in  Baltimore 

Pradnoti'Ta    (1865);  in  Boiloa  (1866);  a  machine-shop  in 

;r™!7,"    Philaddphia    (1866);    foundries  in  vanous 

Msparauoa  cities— "Troy,  Albany.  Qeveland.  Cincinnati. 

St.  Louis  (1865-68);  shoe  manufactories  is 

Lynn  and  North  Adams,  Mass.  (nr.  1868);  a 

dgar  manufactory  in  Westfidd,  Mass.  (1869) ;  a  machine-shop 

in  Greenfidd,  Mass.  (r87o).     Says  Dr.  Newton: 

The  most  promising  of  these  eariv  experiments  was  the 
stove  foundry  of  the  Ir<»  Molders  International  Union. 
This  was  started  in  1867,  in  Allegheny  Coimty,  Pa.,  the  ie,ooo 
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membeis  of  the  union  having  been  expected  to  become  stoclc- 
holden.  The  paid-up  capital,  however,  proved  insufficient 
in  a  critical  moment — the  oft-repeated  experience — and  the 
enterprise  failed.  . 

The  decade  1870-80  experienced  a  marked  mcrease  m  the 
number  of  prxxluctive  societies.  In  the  mid-year  of  this 
decade  Massachusetts  had  sixteen  productive  societies  re- 
porting to  the  State,  and  nine  not  reporting,  tho  duly  char- 
tered. All  but  one  of  these  had  been  organized  since  187.0. 
The  sixteen  societies  reporting  gave  an  aggregate  paid-in 
capital  of  $114,310.  The  nine  not  reporting  were  incorpo- 
rated for  $47,110.     Other  societies  were  known  to  exist. 

Ohio  had  a  number  of  associations  for  manufacturing,  but 
the  cooperative  feattire  did  not  long  survive  in  the  few  socie- 
ties that  were  successful.  One  of  these  associations  had  a 
capital,  in  1877,  of  $100,000,  but  lapsed  into  a  joint-stock 
concern,  votes  counting  not  by  persons,  but  by  shares.  .  ,  . 

A  number  of  these  societies  were  the  results  of  strikes. 
The  strike  at  North  Adams,  e.  g.,  on  the  introduction  of 
Chinese  labor,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  cooperative  shoe 
factory.  A  report  says:  "  The  men  speak  with  pride  of  their 
new  feelings  of  self-reliance  and  freedom,  as  well  as  of  the 
quality  of  their  work."  .  .  .  The  Patrons  of  Husbandry 
were  reported  in  the  Eeonomia  of  Nov.  8,  1876,  as  having 
"thirty  manufacturing  associations,  whose  capital  ranges 
from  $200,000  to  $soo,ooo;  .  .  .  sixteen  grist-mills,  one  of 
which  produces  100  barrels  of  flour  per  day;  .  .  .  three  tan- 
neries, and  six  smitheries,*' 

The  Sovereigns  of  Industry  contemplated  entering  upon 
this  field,  and  made  some  essays  in  it,  e.  g.,  the  Kingston  Coop- 
erative Foundry  Company,  in  Kingston,  Mass.  Its  membm 
consisted  chiefly  dt  picked  men  from  other  foundries.  It 
organized  with  a  cajiital  of  $8,000.  Details  of  the  experience 
of  this  and  other  societies  have  vanished  with  the  order. 

This  brings  us  down  to  the  attempts  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  The  attempts  of  the  Knight*  were  most  various  and 
most  wide-spread,  including  boot  and  shoe  companies  in  Massa- 
chusetts, painters  and  decorators'  associations  in  Minneapolis, 
clothing  companies,  tobacco  factories,  plumbers'  associations, 
printing  companies,  mining  associations,  etc.  All  these, 
nowever,  as  Knights  of  Labor  organizations  have  oome  to 
grief.  Nevertheless,  not  a  few  strong  productive  cooperative 
enterprises  have  secured  enduring  form. 

"Among  the  most  successful  cooperative  enterprises  of  a 
productive  character  were  those  existing  among  the  coopers  of 
Mmneapolis.  Between  1874  and  1886  no  fewer  than  nine 
associations  have  been  formed  there  which 
conduct  business  on  cooperative  principles.  As 
KllllMulolll  early  as  i868theexperimentofrentingasmall 
I^^^Ll  shop  and  selling  the  product  direct  to  the  mills 
""r'"  was  tried  by  a  few  journeymen  coopers;  they 
allowed  themselves  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages, 
calculated  on  the  piece  system,  and  then 
divided  the  profits  in  proportion  to  the  work  done.  A  sus- 
pension of  tnde  in  the  flour-mills  caused  a  discontinuance  of 
the  enterprise,  and  on  its  resumption  in  1870  it  proved  a 
financial  success,  but  a  failure  from  the  cooperative  point  of 
view,  owing  to  the  determination  of  the  treasurer,  who  had 
secured  a  large  contract  for  himself  instead  of  for  the  firm,  to 
set  up  a*  a  master  cooper.  The  rapid  increase  of  the  milling 
industry  and  the  consequent  influx  of  coopers  to  supply  the 
demand  {or  buiels  caused  the  labor  market  in  Minneapolis  to 
beccmc  overstoclwd;  the  wages  of  coopers  fell  so  low  that  the 
former  coopoators  decided  in  1874  to  renew  their  experiment. 
Having  obtained  the  promise  of  a  contract,  the  Cooperative 
Barrel  Companv  was  formally  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
Minnesota,  and  entered  upon  a  prosperous  career."  This, 
however,  has  not  seemed  permanent.  By  1896  the  nine 
shops  had  dwindled  to  four,  and  in  1907  to  three. 


Cooperative  production  in  some  forms,  how- 
ever, nas  grown  in  the  U.  S.,  and  of  late  years 
very  rapidly.  Mr.  J.  M.  C.  Hampson,  editor  of 
The  National  Cooperator,  Chicago,  reported  to 
the  International  Cooperative  Congress  in  igoa 
that  there  are  something  like  50,000  coo^rative 
societies  in  the  U.  S.  He  included  in  this  J.ooo 
building  and  loan  associations  {q.  v.),  which  he 
adds,  however,  are  scarcelyof  the  true  coopera- 
tive kind,  3,000  mutual  fire-insurance  companies, 
5,000  cooperative  creameries  and  cheese  facto- 
ries, about  3,000  cooperative  telephone  companies 
(particularly  in  the  rural  districts  of  Michigan), 
hundreds  of  cooperative  elevator  associations 
(particularly  in  Minnesota).  He  also  refers  to 
thousands  of  cooperative  irrigation  associations. 

According  to  Professor  Parsons  (see  above), 
the  U.  S.  leads  the  world  in  cooperative  instir- 
ance,  with  3.800  associations,  more  thaa  S.ooo,- 
000  members,  and  $100,000,000  premium  receipt. 


In  cooperative  banking,  he  puts  Germany  first, 
with  13,083  banks,  and  a  btisiness  of  $850,000,- 
000  or  $900,000,000,  and  the  U.  S.  second,  with 
5,302  loan  associations,  having  over  1,500,000 
members  and  $330,000,000  of  business.  Pro- 
fessor Parsons  estimates  in  the  U.  S.  8,500  so- 
cieties of  production  and  distribution,  with  nearly 
1,000,000  members  and  a  business  of  some  $150- 
000,000  per  year.  Professor  Parsons  tells  us, 
that  there  are  3,800  cooperative  creameries  with 

t 00,000  members  and  a  production  of  about 
80,000,000  per  annum.  In  Minnesota,  through 
the  work  of  one  professor  in  the  University  of 
Minnesota,  600  cooperative  creameries  were  started 
in  ten  years,  with  a  membership  of  50,000  farmers. 
There  are  about  4,000  farmers'  purchasing  and 
distributing  societies  with  500,000  members. 
Fruit-growers'  cooperative  oi^ganizations  have 
been  Kirmed  in  nine  states  with  about  100,000 
members.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  more 
than  30,000  cooperators  in  California  and  that 
one  third  of  the  whole  fruit  business  of  the 
state  is  handled  cooperatively.  The  cooperative 
Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange  handles 
more  than  half  of  the  orange  business  of  the 
state.  In  five  states  the  mtlk  producers  have 
cooperative  associations  for  selling  wholesale  to 
city  dealers.  Six  or  seven  states  have  coopera- 
tive grain  elevators.  Near  Solomon,  Kan.,  in 
1 90 1,  some  fifty  farmers  established  a  cooperative 
grain  elevator.  The  railways  and  the  Grain 
Trust  tried  to  break  it  down  by  buying  grain 
above  the  market  price.  The  farmers  sold  to 
the  trust,  but  paid  over  a  cent  a  bushel  to  the 
cooperative  on  their  sales  and  the  trust  gave  up 
the  fight.  There  are  also  cooperative  bee-keep- 
ers, sheepherders,  basket-makers,  sawmills,  grist- 
mills, wood-yards,  starch  factories,  canning  fac- 
tories, dealers  in  poultry,  eggs,  cattle,  horses, 
and  cotton.  Outside  of  the  creameries  and  but- 
ter and  cheese  factories,  there  are,  however,  only 
some  sixty  cooperative  factories.  There  are  in 
the  U.  S.  5,303  cooperative  credit  societies. 
Cooperative  fife-insurance  alone  exceeds  $7,000,- 
000,000  on  5,500,000  lives.  There  are  mutual 
fire,  hail,  and  live-stock  insurance  companies. 
The  "Insurance  Year  Book"  reports  only  179 
such  mutual  companies,  but  Qvotzc  K.  Holmes, 
studying  the  subject  for  the  U.  S.  Agricultural 
Department,  says  there  were  3,000  of  them  among 
the  farmers  alone  in  1899,  with  a  membership 
of  3,700,000,  or  about  half  the  farmers  in  the 
U.  S.  There  are  also  thousands  of  cooperative 
irrigation  societies  in  the  West,  and  some  1,000 
cooperative  farmers'  telephone  companies. 

Such  are  Professor  Parsons's  figures,  but  the 
rotind  ntmibers  indicate  that  they  are  not  based 
on  exact  returns,  and  while  suggestive  include 
many  movements  not  cooperative  except  in  a 
very  general  sense  of  the  word.  For  a  careful 
study  of  productive  distribution  in  the  U.  S., 
see  especial  article.  Cooperative  Stores  in 
THE  United  States. 

IV.  Arguments  For   and   Against   Coopera- 
tion 

The  argument  against  cooperation  is  never 
against  cooperation  as  an  ideal,  but  simply 
against  it  as  a  practical  method  of  social  reform. 
On  this  line  the  opposition  to  cooperation  has 
been  varied  and  often  strong;  the  answer,  how- 
ever, being  probably  stronger. 

I.  Against  distributive  cooperation  it  has  been 
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claimed  that  it  enables  the  cooperative  consumer 
to  obtain  lower  prices  and  save  some  of  the 
profits  that  woula  otherwise  go  to  middlemen, 
but  does  not  tend  to  raise  wages,  and  may  even 
tend  to  lower  wages  through  the  interest  the 
purchasing  cooperators  have  in  purchasing  as 
cheaply  as  possible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  cooperation  has 
not  lowered  wages.  The  cooperative  wholesale 
society  in  England  pays  union  wages ;  so,  with  the 
rarest  exceptions,  do  all  cooperators. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  pro- 
ductive cooperation  tends  either  to  develop  lit- 
tle companies  or  "groups  of  producers  competing 
against  each  other,  or,  if  these  little  companies 
combine  into  one  whole,  to  develop  a  monopoly 
which  is  either  against  the  community,  or,  if 
large  enough  to  include  the  whole  community, 
is  socialism  and  not  cooperation. 

But  this,  again,  is  argument  not  against  co- 
operation, but  against  its  misuse,  not  against 
cooperation,  but  for  the  necessity  of  combining 
trade-unionism  with  cooperation — a  combination 
which  is,  fortunately,  rapidly  on  the  increase  in 
England  and  in  most  countries. 

3.  A  stronger  argument  against  cooperation 
is  that  it  so  nxes  the  mind  of  investors  and  co- 
operators  on  saving  or  earning  a  few  cents  that 
they  forget  questions  of  much  larger  economic 
importance.  Says  Beatrice  Potter  (Mrs.  Sidney 
Webb): 

It  would  be  a  fatal  error  if  the  million  memben  of  cooper- 
ative aodeties  allowed  their  comparatively  small  interests  as 
dividend  receivers  for  one  moment  to  divert  their  attention 
from  their  much  vaster  interests  as  wage-earners  and  citizens. 
The  dividends  of  a  cooperator  amount  on  an  average  to  about 
£i  a  year,  or  just  about  a  farthing  per  hour  on  his  wages.  A 
good"  cooperator,  dealing  ^tty  constantly  at  the  store, 
w9l  make  perhaps  double  this  amount,  or  a  halfpenny  per 
hour  of  his  working-time.  Now  I  need  not  remind  you  how 
very  easy  it  is  to  lose  a  halfpenny  per  hour  in  wages  for  the 
want  of  a  strong  trade-union.  Take,  for  instance,  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Carpenters,  with  its  500  branches  all  over 
the  kingdom.  Their  standard  rates  of  wages  vary  from  fd. 
per  hour  in  some  towns  np  to  gid.  per  hour  in  others — a  dif- 
ference equal  to  no  less  than  eighteen  times  as  much  as  the 
average  cooperator  makes  out  oThis  store.  ...  It  will  hardly 
be  maintained  that  tbe£s  a  year  dividend  of  the  Kdi^hley 
"good  cooperator"  is  eqmnlent  to  the  £16  a  year  additional 
wages  earn«l  by  the  Manchester  "good  trade-unionist." 

Yet  this,  again,  is  no  argument  against  co- 
operation, but  simply  an  argument  (as,  indeed, 
Mrs.  Webb  uses  it)  for  a  combination  of  coopera- 
tion with  trade-unionism.  Cooperation  may  not 
accomplish  all  things,  but  a  penny  saved  is  a 
penny  earned,  and  trade-unionists  in  England 
nave  learned  that  they  cannot  aSord  to  sneer  at 
the  millions  of  pounds  in  the  English  cooperative 
movement,  gained  by  saving  pennies. 

4.  The  main  argument  against  cooperation, 
as  applied  to  the  if.  S.  at  least,  is  the  difficulty 
of  successfully  conducting  it.  Nowhere  is  mo- 
nopoly so  entrenched  as  in  the  U.S.,  and  nowhere 
is  competition  when  there  is  competition  so  keen. 
With  mills,  stores,  and  all  forms  of  business  car- 
ried on  by  these  gigantic  corporations  and  mo- 
nopolies, it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  small 
cooperative  store  to  successfully  compete. 
Against  corporations  able  to  run  a  year  or  more 
at  a  loss,  in  order  to  nm  out  the  small  venture, 
small  cooperation  is  often  helpless.  Too  often, 
too,  these  corporations  do  not  need  to  run  out 
the  email  venture.  Small  cooperative  ventures 
too  often  run  themselves  out.  They  can  rarely 
be  well  managed,  because  good  managers  can 
get  larger  salaries  than  the  small  venture  can 
aSord  to  pay,  and  even  when  well  managed  the 


small  venture  cannot  buy  or  manufacture  or 
sell  on  a  small  scale  so  cheaply  as  the  corpora- 
tion on  a  large  scale.  Small  cooperation  is, 
thus,  often  hopeless,  swallowing  up  the  hard- 
earned  money  mvested  in  it,  and  sometimes,  in 
spite  of  the  best  intentions,  becoming  a  veritable 
sweating-den,  simply  because  of  the  inability  of 
the  small  venture  to  compete  with  large  stores 
and  yet  pay  living  wa^es. 

One  must  not  be  misled  for  the  U.  S.  by  the 
success  of  the  English  movement.  In  the  first 
place,  the  foundations  of  that  success  were  laid 
before  business  was  so  monopolized  as  it  is  to- 
day, even  in  England.  Secondly,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  most  English  cooperation  is  con- 
sumptive, not  productive — in  other  words,  the 
least  beneficial  form  of  cooperation  to  the  pro- 
ducer. 

Yet  all  this  is  not  an  argument  against  coop- 
eration, only  a  statement  of  actual  difficulties, 
and  against  attempting  cooperation  except  under 
the  right  conditions  of  management,  capital,  and 
support. 

Where  a  small  cooperative  venture  is  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  good  manager,  where  it  can 
secure  some  capital,  where  there  is  a  community 
or  a  body  of  working  men  willing  to  support  it, 
where  there  is  willingness  and  determination  to 
carry  it  through,  then  in  trades  and  under  cir- 
cumstances where  the  competition  is  not  too  in- 
tense the  cooperation  may  succeed.  Such  cases 
are  by  no  means  wanting  in  the  U.  S.,  tho  ex- 
ceptional. See  Cooperative  Stores  in  the 
United  States. 

Rbfbrbncbs:  Reports  of  CoopiraHv*  CoHftss  (Great  Brit- 
ain); Annual  Cooperative  Union,  Manchesto*.  England; 
Rtports  of  Intimational  CoopTativ€  AUianct,  19  Southamp- 
ton Row,  London,  W.  C,  England;  Prof.  Frank  Parsons, 
in  Tht  Artna,  July,  Aug.  (1903};  G.  J.  Holyoake,  Self 
Hiip  by  tht  PtopI*.  A  histopr  of  cooperation  in  Rochdale 


ijamin   Jones,  Coop*rativt  Prodnction^  a  vols. 

' .  Lloyd,  Labor  Copartntrship  in  Grtal  Britain 
and  Ireland  (1898);  Beatrice  Potter  (Mrs.  Sidney  Webb). 
Cooptrative  MovmunI  in  Grtal  Britain  (1809);  Catherine 
Webb.  Industrial  Cooperation. 


(1893):  Benjair 
(189^:  H.  D.  L 
and  Ireland  (18 


COOPERATIVE  AGRICULTURE:  Coopera- 
ation  in  agriculture  in  Great  Britain  has  had  a 
varied  career,  and  has  hitherto  been  mainly  as- 
sociated with  the  sympathetic  work  of  some 
leading  landowners.  Here  and  there  distributive 
stores  have  managed  farms,  but  the  losses  have 
been  greater  than  the  profits.  In  1905, 8,706  acres 
were  thus  farmed  by  sixty-eight  societies,  the 
results  giving  an  aggregate  profit  of  £4.o7Si  and 
an  aggregate  loss  of  £7,880.  The  farms  range  in 
size  from  ten  acres  of  the  Middlesbrough  Society, 
upon  which  a  loss  of  £1  was  made,  to  the  449 
acres  of  the  Hucknall  Torkard  Cooperators,  who 
lost  £iTi.  The  Chester-le-Street  had  the  largest 
deficit,  £356  on  ai2  acres;  and  the  Sunderland 
society  made  the  most  notable  profit,  viz.,  £633 
on  420  acres,  followed  by  the  £$1$  °^  ^^'^  New- 
castle-on-Tyne  society  secured  on  an  acreage  of 
123.  Neither  of  the  gpreat  wholesale  societies 
made  profits,  and  the  aggregate  loss  on  the 
two  farms  at  Lancaster  and  Lanark  was  £6,455. 
Rather  better  returns  were  furnished  by  the  three 
farming  societies,  two  of  which  made  profits  of 
£4,203,  the  other  having  a  small  deficit  of  £7. 

The  most  hopeful  aspect  of  associated  farming, 
however,  is  that  directed  by  the  Aoriculturai- 
Organization  Society,  which  is  working  in 
loyal  cooperation  with  the  Cooperative  Union, 
at  tho  quite  a  distinct  body  with  definite  consti- 
tution and  aims .     At  the  beginning  of  No v . ,  1 906, 
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there  were  136  societies  affiliated  to   the  Agri-  gether  with  a  managing  board  of  three,  which  is 

cultural    Organization   Society,   being   classified  appointed  by  the  association's  board  of  directors, 

as  follows:  has  the  entire  management  of  the  store.     During 

the  past  two  years  these  coworkers  have  voted  to 

Sodrties  for  the  supply  of  requirenientsMidmle  of  prod-      ^  themselves  vacations  of  two  weeks  in  the  summer 

Dairy.'  boMled  mUk.  and  chee»»-making  sodetiM. ......     u  and  two  weeks  in  the  winter  on  pay,  and  five  per 

Runl  Industries  Societies 4  cent  dividends  on  their  salaries.     The  directors 

^'<X«^'^S^!LSS^T":°'!'.":::::::::::::::     .1  of  the  ««ociationmiuire  the  management  to  b.y 

Auction  market i  aside  adeqtiate  smtang- and  reserve-funds.     The 

Fruit  grading  society i  business  of  the  store  is  on  the  increase,  and  the 

&'^g"l^'i«A»ocia«o:i(wWch  already  in!      '  enthusiasm  and  loyalty  of  the  coworkers  sj^k 

dudes  fifty-five  branches ) i  eloquently  m  favor  of  their  organization.     The 

Agricultural  Cooperative  Federation.  Ltd i  last  general  Statement  of  the  association  (May, 

Scottish  Agricultural  Organisation  Society _t_  j^^g)  showS  aSSetS  of  $2a6.l8a  and  liabilities  bf 

136  $168,333.                             Ralph  Albe'rtson. 

Five  years  a^o  the  combined  trade  of  the  ag-  COOPERATIVE  BANKS:  Organizations  formed 

ricultural  societies  thus  united  for  mutual  action  to  enable  members,   while  carefully  practising 

was  £10,000;  in  1906  it  was  over  £300,000  and  thrift,  to  make  the  small  amount  of  security 

some   of   the   societies   have   grown   important  which  each  mav  have  available,  as  a  rule  in  a 

enough  to  secure  substantial  concessions  from  form  not  readily  accepted  by  ordinary  banks, 

railway    companies.     At    Hereford,    the    Great  effective  for  purposes  of  credit.     The  practise  of 

Western  Company  has  built  a  depot  for  the  Here-  thrift  is  essential,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  ob- 

ford  Cooperative  Fruit  Grading  Society,  and  the  taining  funds,  but  also  as  contributing  to  the 

L.  &  N.  W.  R.  has  been  similarly  well  disposed  steady  creation  of  capital.     The  credit  societies 

toward    another   society    at    Newport    (Salop),  organized    by    Schulze-Delitzsch,    the    earliest 

Latterly  a  system  of  interchange  of  produce  and  formed,  have  come  to  be  popularly  known  as 

commodities  has  been  developed,  with  the  result  "compulsory  savings-banks.  '     M.  Luzzatti,  who 

that  dwellers  in  rural  districts  have  been  brought  introduced  the  banks  into  Italy,  calls  them  "per- 

into  direct  contact  with  the  advantages  of  dis-  fected  savings-banks."     There  is  no  doubt,  how- 

tributive   as   well   as   agricultural   cooperation,  ever,  that  the  most  powerful  attraction  offered  is 

Thus  the  Forest  Supply  Society  of  Worcester  is  credit,  which  is,  or  should  be,  limited  to  useful 

supplying  bottled  milk  to  the  Kidderminster  So-  purposes,  as  not  covering  deficit  but  producing 

ciety;  the  Eastern  Counties  Dairy  Farmers'  So-  new  value.     M.   d'Andrimont,   who   introduced 

ciety  sends  a  large  supply  of  milk  to  the  Strat-  cooperative  banks  into  Belgium,  rightly  christened 

ford  Society,  which  has  a  milk  trade  of  £40,000  their  credit  "democratized  credit,"  and  Schulzc- 

a  year;  the  Framlingham  Agricultural  Society  l3elitzsch    called    his    banks  "people's    banks." 

sends  eggs  to  the  Lowestoft  and  Penge  societies.  They  are  to  enable  the  small  man  or  small  society, 

while  other  societies  are  arranging  to  take  meat  to  whom  or  which  credit  is  not  accessible  under 

and  poultry.                _  ordinary  circumstances,  to  obtain  such  for  pro- 

This  practical  trade  development  is  being  car-  ductive  purposes,  or  purposes  insuring  economy, 

ried  out  by  means  of  the  Agricultural  Coopera-  however  poor  he  or  it  may  be. 

tive  Federation,  which  arose  out  of  the  Advisory  The  means  by  which  this  is  done  is  by  the 

Department    of    the    Agricultural    Organization  grouping  together  of  either  liabilities  or  else  small 

Society  and  was  formed  toward  the  end  of  1905.  pecuniary  resources,  so  as  to  make  them  tell  as 

This  is  doing  useful  work  in  assisting  the  agn-  security.     And   in   doing   this   an   intermediate 

cultural  cooperators  to  dispose  of  their  produce  body  is  necessarily  formed,  composed  of  all  the 

to  the  best  advantage.  members  of  the  cooperative  bank  which,  while 

Associated  with  this  work  is  the  Central  Coop-  securing  the  original  lender  or  depositor  by  col- 

erative  Agricultural  Bank,  which  was  formed  m  lective  liability  and  funds,  and  so  providing  for 

July  last  to  provide  a  central  bank  from  which  the  borrower  access  to  capital,  at  the  same  time 

to  supply  capital  to  the  local  agricultural  soci-  prevents  waste  or  abuse  oy,  in  its  own  interest, 

eties.                                     W.  Henry  Brown.  holding   the    borrower    to    his  duty.     Members 

collectively  would  suffer  if  the  individual  bor- 

COOPERATIVE  ALLIANCE  (IHTERNATIOIT-  rower  were  to  make  default.     So  they  see  that  he 

AL).      See   International  Cooperative  Alli-  does  not.     Security  may  be  said  to  be  created 

ANCB.  by  the  substitution  of  careful  selection  of  mem- 
bers and  of  vigilance,  quickened  by  a  keen  sense 

COOPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA,  of  responsibility,  for  the  more  or  less  real  security 

THE:    Organized  at  Lewiston,  Me.,  in  1900,  by  accepted  by  ordinary  banks. 

Mr.   Bradford   Peck,  author  of  "The   World,  a  Cooperative  banks,  by  providing  such  credit. 

Department  Store,"  and  Rev.  Hiram  Vrooman.  have  greatly  added  to  the  current  resources  of  the 

Mr.  Peck  was  the  owner  of  a  department  store  in  countries  in  which  they  are  established ;  they  have 

Lewiston,  one  of  the  largest  in  New  England  out-  substantially  cheapened  the  use  of  money;  and 

side  of  Boston;  and  this  business,  which  was  earn-  they  have  brought  the  world  nearer  to  the  ideal 

ing  large  profits,  he  turned  over  to  the  associa-  stage  in  which  credit  is  to  become  accessible  to  all, 

tion,  taking   three  per  cent  ten-year  bonds  in  rich  and  poor  alike,  who  can  make  out  a  good 

payment.     The  association  also  started  a  coop-  claim,  and  in  which  money  becomes  a  mere  com- 

erative  caf^  and  a  large  grocery  store  patterned  modity,  purchasable  by  any  one  at  the  price  of 

after  the  Rochdale  stores  in  England;  but  these  security, 

enterprises  have  been  abandoned.  The  security  provided  by  combination  may  be 

The  present  condition  of  the  department  store  made  effective  in  two  distinct  ways,  or  by  a  com- 

in  Lewiston  is  prosperous  and  encouraging.     The  bination  of  the  two:    either  by  the  creation  of  a 

employees  are  organized  into  a  club  which,  to-  share  capital,  which  forms  the  first  stake  and 
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which  accordingly  shareholders  are  not  likely  to 
jeopardize,  or  else  by  the  tmlimited  liability  of  all 
members  pledged  for  any  debt  contracted. 

The  latter  method,  which  may  be  combined 
with  a  levy  of  small  shares,  is  practicable  only  in 
small  country  districts,  where  there  is  a  steady 
and  tmshifting  population,  mutually  acquainted 
and  capable  of  watching  one  another.  In  such 
districts,  however,  it  has  been  found  exceedingly 
beneficial  because  it  quickens  the  necessary  sense 
of  responsibility  more  effectively  than  anything 
else,  and  therefore  makes  members  very  careful 
in  the  selection  of  other  members  and  in  the  grant- 
ing and  watching  of  loans.  By  such  means  it  has 
had  a  very  powerful  educational  effect,  econom- 
ically and  morally.  To  produce  such,  however, 
it  must  make  services  gratuitous,  forbid  divi- 
dends or  any  other  distmctly  personal  benefit, 
and  make  the  money  accimiulated  indivisible 
common  property. 

The  method  of  providing  for  security  by  shares 
is  applicable  in  populous  districts  as  well  as  in  the 
country,  for  industrial  as  well  as  for  agriculttiral 
purposes;  but  it  does  not  dive  down  equally  low  in 
the  social  scale  or  bring  the  same  help  to  the  veiy 
poor.  In  such  banks,  tho  there  may  be  dividend, 
it  ought  to  be  strictly  limited,  or  the  interest  of 
the  shareholders  will  be  placed  in  opposition  to 
that  of  the  borrowers  for  whose  use  the  bank 
was  really  formed. 

The  credit  given  by  cooperative  banks  is, 
generally  speaking,  personal;  and  in  its  general 
aspect  it  is  better  the  more  personal  it  is.  In 
Germany  and  in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms 
there  are,  however,  excellent  cooperative  mort- 
gage banks,  which  have  raised  enormous  sums  of 
money,  and  cheapened  and  facilitated  mortgage 
credit  materially.  They  make  the  loans  repay- 
able by  terminable  annuities  carried  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  and  protect  the  borrower  against 
any  danger  of  notice  or  raising  of  interest  so  long  as 
he  pays  his  instalments  punctually. 

Altho  cooperative  banlcs  are  generally  supposed 

to  be  distinctly  European,  there  are  known  to 

have  been  exceedingly  useful  coop- 

v.«i«na      erative  banks  in  existence  in  New 

Z^SL  York  before  the  Civil  War.  The 
well-known  loan  and  building  asso- 
ciations of  the  United  States,  which 
in  some  states  pass  by  the  name  of  "people's 
banks,"  are  in  a  manner  cognate  institutions,  but 
only  in  one  particular  aspect. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  at  jDresent  in  the  way 
of  the  formation  of  cooperative  banks  in  the 
U.  S.  is  the  law  which  allows  no  bank  to  be  opened 
with  a  capital  of  less  than  $10,000. 

In  Europe  cooperative  banks  have  become 
numerous  and  as  a  collective  body  very  powerful. 
In  Germany  some  950  cooperative  banks  of  the 
Schulze-Delitzsch  type  alone — but  these  are  by 
far  the  largest — keep  about  $^00,000,000  steadily 
in  circulation  in  credits  fructifying  in  the  country. 
Germany  has  about  1 3,000  such  banks  in  all,  and 
the  larger  number  of  these,  tho  least  powerful 
individually,  are  employed  in  financing  agricul- 
ture. Grown  numerous,  banks  have  combined  to 
unions  and  formed  central  banks,  which  have 
added  to  their  financial  power.  In  Austria, 
Italy,  and  Belgium  cooperative  banks  are  less 
numerous  but  equally  useful.  In  Russia  there 
are  a  large  number  of  cooperative  banks,  but 
their  cooperation  is  not  everywhere  perfect. 
France  is  making  great  headway,  more  specifically 
in  the  formation  of  agricultural  banks.     Several 


cooperative  banks  have  been  formed  in  Canada, 
and  succeed  well.  The  best  known  and  oldest  is 
that  of  L^vis  near  Quebec.  Cooperative  banks 
are  now  also  forming  m  India ;  there  is  one  in  Bar- 
bados and  one  recently  formed  in  Jamaica. 

HsNRY  W.  Wolff. 

RBrBRBNCBs:  P*opWi  Banks  (1896)  and  Coofuratm  Bank- 
ing (i9o«),  by  H.yr.  Wolff. 

COOPERATIVB  BROTHERHOOD,  THE:    In- 

corjKJrated  imder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, Sept.  20,  1898,  at  Burley,  Kilsap  County, 
Washington.  As  originally  organized,  it  en- 
deavored to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  a  deed  of 
trust  which  secured  for  its  members  certain  privi- 
leges, including  guaranty  of  home  and  employ- 
ment ;  to  establish  a  socialistic  commonwealth ; "  to 
organize  persons  for  the  cooperative  production 
of  wealth;  to  secure  the  equitable  oistribution 
thereof  among  those  producing  it,  thereby  dis- 
pensing with  the  wage  system;  to  provide  for  the 
collective  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution;  and  to  make  it  possible  for 
those  so  organized  to  recognize  in  a  practical  way 
the  brotherhood  of  humanity." 

Seven  years  after  its  establishment  the  capital 
stock  was  increased  from  $5,000  to  $50,000,  and 
a  reorganisation,  involving  the  setting  aside  of  the 
deed  of  trust,  was  imdertaken.  Under  the  new 
by-laws  neither  home  nor  employment  are  guar- 
anteed to  members.  With  the  exception  of  its 
printing  department,  the  brotherhood  has  ceased 
to  manage  any  industries.  The  company  leases 
its  property,  as  its  board  of  directors  sees  fit,  giv- 
ing preference  to  members.  Still,  recognizing 
that  "one  of  the  principal  purposes  for  which 
the  C.  B.  was  organized  was  to  provide  a  perma- 
nent home  for  its  members,"  it  is  sought  to  do 
this  by  a  plan  of  long  leases  at  a  nominal  rent. 

A  member  who  was  in  good  standing  Jan.  i, 
1905,  is  "entitled  to  the  lease  of  a  home-lot  con- 
sisting of  one  acre,  more  or  less,  for  fifty  years, 
without  allowing  more  than  one  lot  to  a  family, 
for  the  payment  of  the  taxes  plus  $1  per  annum, 
to  be  placed  in  a  common  fund  to  cover  necessary 
expenses,  and  the  remainder  to  be  used  for  keep- 
ing roads." 

Any  new  member  (that  is  to  say,  one  who  joins 
after  the  reorganization)  can  secure  a  home-lot 
just  as  soon  as  he  holds  "paid-up  shares  of  stock 
amounting  to  $aoo."  The  new  by-laws  of  the 
C.  B.  are  modeled  after  the  "Standard  Rochdale 
By-Laws." 

Financially,  the  organization  is  strong.  Its 
surplus,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  is  between 
$19,000  and  $ao,ooo,  and  its  liabilities  less  than 
$2,500.  It  holds,  under  an  agreement  for  pur- 
chase, nearly  300  acres  of  fine  land  fronting  on 
tide-water,  of  which  thirty  acres  are  partially 
cleared,  while  twenty  acres  are  under  cultivation 
with  fruit-trees  and  crops.  Its  income  from 
leases  of  real  estate  during  1906  is  estimated  at 
$650  for  the  year.  The  brotherhood  owns  a 
sawmill,  shingle-mill,  and  planer  which,  at  pres- 
ent, are  leased  to  an  outsider  who  holds,  at  the 
same  time,  a  contract  to  cut  timber. 

The  total  membership  of  the  Cooperative 
Brotherhood  is  about  150,  of  whom  twenty  are 
resident  at  Burley.  The  total  population  of 
Burley,  not  including  outsiders,  is  thirty-four. 
Including  outsiders  who  are  connected  with  its 
leased  industries  and  in  other  ways,  Burley  has 
a  population  of  seventy  or  more. 

Aside  from  the  printing  department,  the  only 
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industry  which  is  managed  bv  members  of  the 
brotherhood  is  the  Fruit  and.  Dairy  Company, 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  state.  The 
right  to  engage  in  any  industry  is  not  restricted  to 
members,  altho  at  present  the  two  industries 
mentioned  are  under  their  control. 

The  provision  of  the  original  by-laws,  providing 
for  "the  free  exercise  of  the  individual  preferences, 
convictions,  or  desires  in  religious,  political,  or 
domestic  affairs,"  has  been  carefully  observed. 
The  denominational  religious  services,  attended 
by  Roman  CathoUcs  as  well  as  by  Protestants, 
have  been  held  from  an  early  date,  almost  con- 
tinuously, the  endeavor  having  been  made  to  set 
forth  the  practical  teachings  of  Christ;  to  indicate 
a  working  method  of  Christian  socialism. 

A.  B.  Ellis. 

COOPERATIVB  GILD,  THE  WOMEN'S:  An 
organization  of  women  connected  with  the  in- 
dustrial cooperative  societies  of  Great  Britain. 
It  was  founded  in  Oxford  in  1883,  and  has  now 
400  branches  attached  to  industrial  cooperative 
societies  throughout  England  and  Wales.  These 
branches,  with  a  membership  of  22,000  women, 
are  all  federalized  in  the  one  cooperative  gild. 
The  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  movement  are  well 
set  forth  in  the  words  of  Miss  Reddish,  a  former 
president  of  the  gild :  "  I  belie  ve  that  all  the  phys- 
ical, social,  and  moral  evils  have  their  source  for 
the  most  part  in  a  bad  economic  and  industrial 
system,  and  therefore  I  would  have  society  and 
the  industry  of  the  kingdom  (that  is,  England) 
established  and  worked  on  new  lines— on  the  lines 
of  true  and  universal  cooperation,  on  the  principle 
of  equal  efforts  in  producing  and  equal  participa- 
tion in  results.  .  .  .  When  we  have  done  our 
best  to  bring  about  this  great  and  desired  end  of 
universal  cooperation,  we  shall  feel  that  we  have 
done  our  duty  to  our  fellows  in  the  endeavor  to 
realize  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  great  founders 
of  the  cooperative  movement,  that  poverty  and 
idleness  should  disappear  from  the  land;  that 
idleness  should  cease  to  revel  in  luxury,  and  labor 
pine  in  want;  that  vice  should  no  longer  glitter 
in  the  palace,  and  virtue  droop  in  the  hovel;  that 
man's  inhumanity  to  man  may  be  a  thing  only  of 
the  past."  The  principle  tmderlying  the  whole 
organization  of  the  gild  is  that  of  self-govern- 
ment, that  is,  it  is  a  democracy  of  working 
women,  banded  together  not  simply  to  increase 
the  benefits  and  to  share  in  the  material  ad- 
vantages of  cooperative  stores  and  societies,  but 
to  take  a  place  and  to  have  a  share  in  the  great 
social,  industrial,  moral,  and  political  movements 
that  are  making  f/jr  the  welfare  and  advance  of 
the  great  common  people  of  England.  The  gild 
takes  its  part  when  factory  bills  are  up  before 
Parliament,  forwarding  memorials,  and  in  other 
ways  bringing  its  influence  to  bear  and  making  it 
felt  for  better  legislation  in  the  interests  of  labor 
and  economic  and  social  reform.  The  secretary  is 
Miss  M.  Lleweljm  Davies.  Address:  Kirkby- 
Lonsdale,  England. 

COOPERATIVE  PRODUCTIVE  FEDERA- 
TION.    See  Labor  Copartnership. 

COOPERATIVB  STORES  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES:  No  trace  of  the  establishment  of  coop- 
erative stores  in  the  United  States  is  to  be  found 
prior  to  the  organization  of  the  New  England 
Association  of  Farmers  and  Mechanics  in  1831. 
This  was  composed  of  many  of  the  local  labor 


organizations  formed  at  that  time,  and  at  its  first 
convention  it  enthusiastically  indorsed  the  appli- 
cation of  cooperative  principles.  Other  organiza- 
tions took  part  in  the  agitation  for  the  establish- 
ment of  cooperative  stores,  with  the  result  that 
several  short-lived  attempts  were  made  in  diflfer- 
ent  parts  of  the  New  England  States. 

Out  of  the  Boston  division  of  this  association 
grew  what  was  later  known  as  The  Workingmen's 
Protective  Union  of  America,  organized  for  the 
collective   buying   and   selling  ot  merchandise. 

The  association  spread  rapidly,  and 

EarlT        106  divisions  were  in  existence  in  1850. 

Attamots     ^  purchasing  agent  was  located  in 

*^     Boston,  and  to  lum  were  sent  orders 

to  be  filled  and  produce  to  be  sold. 
The  business  of  the  union  amounted  to  $1 1 2,507 
in  1848,  $220,801  in  1849,  and  $535,338  in  1850. 
In  1849  its  name  wtis  changed  to  The  New  Eng- 
land Protective  Union.  Eighty-three  of  the  106 
divisions  had  in  1850  a  membership  of  5,109, 
and  eighty-four  of  them  reported  a  capitalization 
of  $71,890.  During  the  last  four  months  of  that 
year,  sixty-seven  divisions  purchased  over  $102,- 
000  worth  of  goods,  and  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  185 1  this  amoimt  was  further  increased  to 
$620,000.  In  1852  the  number  of  divisions  had 
grown  to  413,  with  the  sales  of  167  amotmting 
to  $1,696,825.     With  the  disruption  of  the  or- 

fanization  in  1853,  The  American  Protective 
Tnion  was  formed,  and  from  1853  to  1858  the 
latter  [society  transacted  an  annual  business 
varying^in  amounts  from  $1,000,000  to  $1,536,- 
000.  With  the  approach  of  the  Civil  War,  decay 
and  disintegration  set  in,  and  within  a  short  time 
the  or^^anization  had  disappeared. 

During  the  next  few  years,  altho  cooperation 
as  a  movement  was  dead,  nevertheless  several 
stores  existed  and  were  fairly  successful,  while 
one  or  two  new  ones  were  organized  in  various 
parts  of  the  Eastern  states.  Throughout  the 
sixties"  trade  magazines  make  mention  of 
meetings  held  for  the  discussion  of  cooperation, 
and  of  calls  being  made  for  lectures  and  mforma- 
tion.  From  1863  to  1866  thirty-six  stores  were 
started  in  ten  of  the  Eastern  states.  In  1864  the 
Rochdale  methods  were  introduced  into  the  U.  S. 
by  the  members  of  a  Philadelphia  cooperative 
store  who  had  obtained  the  constitution  and  by- 
laws of  the  original  Rochdale  association.  The 
store  was  fairly  prosperous  for  a  time,  but  soon 
failed  owing  to  lack  of  business  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  cooperators. 

The  first  labor  organization  of  national  im- 
portance to  declare  itself  as  being  favorable  to  the 
organization  of  cooperative  stores  and  workshops 
was  the  National  Labor  Union  organized  in  Balti- 
more in  1866.  This  association  lived  for  but  a 
few  years  and  consequently  had  no  effect  what- 
soever upon  the  cooperative  movement. 

The  National  Labor  Union  was  followed  in 
1867  by  the  organization  of  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, or  "The  Grange,"  as  it  is  often  called,  a 
secret  order  formed  among  the  farmers  for  their 
mutual  benefit.     From  the  very  nature  of  its 
conception,  i.  e.,  mutual  helpfulness 
Patrani  of   *™°"?  ^^^  farmers,  the  Grange  was 
HnsbuidzT  *   society  based  upon   cooperation. 
^  According  to  its  constitution  it  was 
organized  for  the  establishment  and 
extension  of  coop>erative  principles  among  the 
agricultural  classes.     One  of  the  first  methods 
■v\^ich  it  adopted  to  carry  out  this  poUcy  was  to 
have  all  the  members  of  the  Grange  concentrate 
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tbeir  orders  upon  a  certain  manufacturer  or 
wholesaler,  with  the  understanding  that  they 
were  to  receive  a  discount  on  their  trade.  The 
plan  was  comparatively  successful  for  a  time,  but 
soon  aroused  the  determined  opposition  of  the 
local  retail  merchants,  who  often  induced  the 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers  to  cease  trading 
with  the  Graneers.  The  local  branches  of  the 
order  then  banded  together  and  supported  a  state 
purchasing  agent,  to  whom  were  sent  all  the 
orders  of  the  subordinate  associations,  and  who 
was  thus  enabled  to  buy  in  car-load  lots  and  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Confidential  lists,  bear- 
ing the  names  and  prices  of  those  firms  from 
which  discoimts  could  be  obtained,  were  sent  to 
the  local  granges.  Orders  were  then  made  up 
from  these  lists  and  were  sent  to  the  purchasing 
agent.  The  business  of  these  agencies  was  enor- 
mous. Thus,  in  one  year  that  of  the  Ohio  Grange 
amounted  to  almost  $i  ,000,000,  and  in  Indiana  it 
was  no  uncommon  occturence  to  have  the  day's 
receipts  of  the  agency  exceed  $1,000.  At  one 
time  the  Grangers  had  five  steamboat  lines, 
thirty-two  grain  elevators,  and  twenty-two  ware- 
houses to  assist  in  their  system  of  cooperative 
buying  and  selling.  Dissatisfaction  with  the 
state  agencies  arose,  however,  and  in  a  short  time 
many  of  them  were  abandoned. 

But  during  the  years  just  preceding  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  agencies  another  form  of  cooperation 
be^an  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Grangers. 
This  was  the  establishment  of  cooperative  stores. 
As  early  as  1874  six  granges  in  Wis- 

Q^^        consin  had  united  to  form  a  mercan- 

^^^  tile  association  with  $5,000  stock. 
During  the  first  year  of  its  existence 
it  transacted  a  business  of  over  $12,000.  Stores 
sprang  up  in  almost  every  city  in  which  local 
granges  were  located.  In  Illinois  at  one  time 
there  were  Grange  stores  in  one  half  of  the  coun- 
ties. In  Massachusetts  in  1875  there  were  fifteen 
associations  with  a  capitalization  of  $75,000  and 
with  assets  valued  at  $140,000.  The  sales  of 
eight  of  these  amounted  to  about  $500,000  a 
year.  There  were  also  thirty  dividing  stores  in 
Fall  River,  Mass.,  with  about  1,500  members 
and  an  annual  trade  of  $300,000.  During  this 
year  several  stores  were  also  started  in  Cali&mia. 
However,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Grange  for  coop- 
erative stores  died  away  with  returning  prosperity 
following  the  panic  of  1873,  altho  in  Missouri  in 
1880  there  were  fifty-seven  Grange  stores  together 
with  a  state  purchasing  agency,  while  in  Texas  in 
1885  there  still  remained  a  Grange  wholesale 
house  run  in  connection  with  150  cooperative 
stores.  To-day  only  a  few  of  the  stores  estab- 
lished by  the  Grange  remain.  Altho  but  tem- 
porarily successful,  nevertheless  the  Grange 
stores  did  great  and  good  work.  They  not  only 
succeeded  in  saving  the  fanners  millions  of 
dollars  on  their  purchases,  but  they  were  also 
greatly  instrumental  in  lowering  the  prices  of 
articles  to  those  who  were  not  members  of  the 
order. 

Shortly  after  the  reaction  against  the  Grange 
had  set  in,  another  order  came  forward,  having 
as  its  motto  the  word  "Cooperation."  This  was 
the  order  of  The  Sovereigns  of  Industry,  organ- 
ized in  1874,  with  the  purpose  of  doing  for  the 
factory-workers  what  the  Grange  had  done  for 
the  farmers.  At  first  it  also  pursued  the  methods 
followed  by  the  Grange,  and  established  state 
purchasing  agencies,  but  these  soon  gave  way  to 
the  formation  of  cooperative  stores.    The  national 


council  of  the  order,  by  printing  and  distributing 
thousands  of  pieces  of  literature  dealing  with 
cooperative  matters,  encouraged  the  local  coun- 
cils to  undertake  the  work.  Stores  owned  and 
operated  by  the  "Sovereigns"  sprang  up  through- 
out the  Eastern  and  Central  states,  but  with  the 
subsequent  disruption  of  the  national  order  the 
greater  number  of  these  stores  disappeared.  In 
1875  there  were  forty-eight  stores  m  Massachu- 
setts with  a  capitalization  of  $30,268,  and  an 
averse  monthly  trade  of  $26,250.  In  1876  this 
number  had  decreased  to  thirty -nine.  Half  of 
these  were  joint-stock  companies,  seventeen  did 
not  deliver  goods,  twenty  sold  only  to  "Sover- 
eigns," and  twenty-two  sold  below  the  regular 
market  prices.  In  1877  but  thirty  of  these  stores 
were  in  existence. 

The  Industrial  Brotherhood,  organized  in  the 
early  "seventies"  for  the  purpose  of  federating 
all  unions  into  a  national  body,  also  declared 
itself  favorable  to  "the  establismnent  of  cooper- 
ative institutions,  both  productive  and  distribu- 
tive." It  lived  for  but  a  few  years,  and  was  soon 
succeeded  by  the  Knights  of  Labor  which  had 
been  formed  in  1868,  but  which  ten  years  later 
adopted  in  toto  the  platform  and  purposes  of  the 
brotherhood.  The  members  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  entered  enthusiastically  into  the  work  of 
estabUshing  cooperative  stores,  workshops,  fotm- 
dries,  and  various  other  enterprises,  their  aim 
being  the  complete  destruction  of  the  competitive 
wage  system,  and  the  introduction  of  one  based 
entirely  on  cooperation.  Very  few  of  the  stores 
and  cooperative  establishments  started  by  them 
are  in  existence  at  the  present  time. 

From  1886  to  1892  the  Fanners'  Alliance  was 

active    in    propagating    cooperative    doctrines 

among   the   Southern   farmers.     Its 

j^u^jjji     members  attempted  to  ehminate  the 

AiH.tiiMi  middleman  in  the  buying  and  selling 
of  products  by  the  establishment  of 
a  system  of  trade  discounts  similar 
to  that  followea  by  the  early  Grangers  and  Sov- 
ereigns of  Industry.  In  1890  it  was  estimated 
that  the  alliance  transacted  a  business  of  more 
than  $to,ooo,ooo.  In  1886  a  very  complete  inves- 
tigation under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  R.  "T.  Ely 
disclosed  the  existence  of  eighty  cooperative 
stores  in  the  United  States.  "Thirty-two  of  the 
fifty-three  associations  in  New  England  reported 
a  capitalization  of  $187,466;  twenty-two  of  these 
had  5,470  members,  while  the  total  trade  of  the 
New  England  stores  was  estimated  at  $2,000,000. 
Seven  of  the  associations  outside  of  the  New 
England  states  reported  aggregate  sales  amount- 
ing to  •sS  7. 674. 

It  was  in  1886  that  the  first  attempt  was  made 
to  form  a  federation  of  the  stores  in  and  around 
Boston,  but  to  no  avail.  During  .the  next  ten 
years  there  was  but  little  activity  in  the  cooper- 
ative worid.  In  1894  an  attempt  was  made  by 
Messrs.  Barlow,  Rhodes,  Peabody,  and  Ely  of 
Massachusetts  to  form  a  federation  of  cooperative 
associations.  The  Cooperative  Union  of  America 
resulted,  and  was  composed  of  fourteen  societies. 
It  published  a  paper.  The  American  Cooperator, 
for  a  short  time,  but  both  ventures  were  soon 
abandoned,  only  to  be  followed  in  1896  by  The 
American  Cooperative  Union,  a  national  federa- 
tion of  cooperative  enterprises.  This  association 
was  organized  in  St.  Louis,  July  i,  1896,  but 
scarcely  lived  long  enough  to  receive  its  name. 

As  a  result  of  an  investigation  which  he  had 
made  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Dr. 
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Cooperative  Stotea 


E.  W.  Bemis  announced  in  1896  that  there  were 
some  seventy  cooperative  stores  in  the  U.  S.  at 
that  time,  with  a  possible  membership  of  19,000, 
and  with  the  sales  of  forty-one  of  the  societies 
amounting  to  $2,373,000  for  their  15,707  mem- 
bers. The  next  few  years  saw  a  slow  ana  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  cooperative  stores, 
encouraged  as  it  was  by  no  central  or(^tnization 
or  national  movement,  but  by  the  desire  of  the 
people  for  lower  prices. 

It  was  on  the  Pacific  Coast  that  the  first  suc- 
cessful federation  of  cooperative  stores,  The 
Pacific  Coast  Cooperative  Union,  was  begun 
(Nov.  7,  1899).  It  was  here  that  such  great 
activity  had  been  shown  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Grange  and  Alliance  agitation.  The  union  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  studying  and  propa- 
gating cooperative  ideas.  On  Jan.  i,  i  goo,  the 
association  established  The  Rochdale  Wholesale 
Company  of  San  Francisco,  which  since  that  time 
has  played  an  important  and  indispensable  part 
in  tne  upbuilding  of  the  strongest  cooperative 
movement  in  the  U.  S.  In  this  work  it  has  been 
greatly  assisted  by  a  most  efficient  weekly  (for- 
merly monthly)  paper,  Tk*  Cooperative  Journal, 
founded  in  igoo  and  published  at  Oakland,  Cal. 

In  1900  The  Cooperating  Merchants'  Company 
of  Chicago,  111. ,  was  organized.  This  corporation , 
composed  of  over  450  retail  stores,  some  owned 
cooperatively  and  some  privately,  serves  as  a 
mediimi  through  which  the  constituent  stores 
purchase  their  supplies,  buying  direct  from  the 
wholesaler  and  manufacturer.  This  company 
owns  two  large  wholesale  houses,  and  publishes 
its  own  monthly  trade-organ,  Mixed  Stocks.  In 
the  same  year  The  Right  Relationship  League 
was  organized  at  Chicago  for  the  purpose  of  prop- 
agating a  certain  kind  of  cooperative  ideas. 
These  consist  in  the  establishment  of  stores  in 
which  there  is  an  equality  of  ownership  and  voting 
power,  a  strict  adherence  to  the  principle  of  cash 
payments,  provisions  for  the  accumulation  of  a 
reserve  and  an  educational  fund,  the  payment  of 
8  per  cent  on  the  capital  stock,  and  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  remainder  of  the  profits  of  the 
trade  among  the  members  on  the  basis  of  the 
amount  of  goods  purchased.  In  1901,  1903,  and 
1906  respectively,  state  cooperative  federations 
were  established  in  Kansas,  Washington,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

In  June,  1904,  a  national  convention  of  the 
cooperators  in  the  U.  S.  was  held  at  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  resulting  in  the  formation  of  The  National 
Cooperative  League,  and  in  the  establishment  of 
a  bureau  to  gather  statistics  dealing  with  the 


cooperative  movement.     The  National  Coopera- 
tive   League  indorsed  the  Rochdale  principles, 
and  established  a  uniform  method 
KatioBoI    '"^  *^*  organization  of  cooperative 
Gonvmtion  ***''*^  ™  accordance  therewith.     A 
second  meeting  of  the  league  was 
held  at  Seattle,  Wash.,  in  1905.    The 
bureau  of  statistics  proved  to  be  of  little  if  any 
value  to  the  movement,  and  thus  far  has  made  no 
report  of  its  activities. 

In  1^04-5,  Mr.  Ira  Cross,  working  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  made  an  investigation  of  cooperative 
distribution  in  the  U.  S.  (See  the  "Twelfth 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Bureau  of 
Labor  and  Industrial  Statistics.")  The  following 
table  gives  the  results  of  that  investigation,  the 
total  returns  only  being  given  for  each  state. 
Group  I.  comprises  the  Eastern  manufacturing 
states;  Group  II.,  the  Southern  cotton  states; 
Group  III.,  the  Central  grain  states;  and  Group 
IV.,  the  Western  mining  states.  An  asterisk  at 
the  head  of  the  column  denotes  that  in  this 
column  is  placed  the  number  of  cooperative 
stores  making  returns  upon  that  specific  matter. 

Judging  from  the  returns  received  from  these 
170  establishments,  the  above  343  stores  repre- 
sent an  estimated  capitalization  of  $8,520,809,  a 
membership  of  approximately  76,146  persons,  and 
a  trade  of  about  $26 «, 5 26, 743. 

The  majority  of  these  stores  are  largely  pat- 
ronized by  farmers.  Out  of  1 24  stores  answering 
the  question  as  to  whether  the  majority  of  their 
customers  came  from  the  city  or  the  country, 
seventy  answered  from  the  latter,  thirty-nine 
from  the  former,  while  the  remainder  stated  that 
their  trade  was  about  evenly  divided.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  stores  were  originally  begim 
on  a  cooperative  basis.  Credit  was  seldom  given, 
and  then  only  for  a  short  time.  Market  prices 
were  usually  followed,  and  in  no  case  were  goods 
sold  only  to  stockholders.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  effect  of  these  stores  was  to  lower  prices 
of  merchandise  in  their  localities. 

A  tmique   development    of    the    cooperative 
movement  in  this  country  is  to  be  found  in  a 
number  of  so-called  "College  Cooperative  Socie- 
ties," connected  either  directly  or  mdirectly  with 
many  of  our  higher  educational  in- 
ColleEe      stitutions.     Such  associations  oper- 
BooistiM     ^^'"8  cooperative  stores   are   to  be 
found    at    Yale,    Harvard,    Cornell, 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology,    Northwestern      University,     Amherst, 
Williams,  the  Ohio  Wesleyan,  Kenyon  College, 


COLLBOS  COOPBRATIVS   StOKB*   IN   THB   UnITBD  StATBS,   JuNB,    1905 


SOCIBTY 


Cornell  Univenitjr 

Harvard  University 

Manacbuietts  Institute  of  Technology 

Nortbwettem  University 

University  of  California 

Univenity  of  Illinois 

University  of  Missouri 

Univenity  of  Tennessee 

University  of  Texas 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Yale  Univenity 


Date  of 
Starting 


1898 
i88> 
1886 

• 

1884 

ijost 

Z900 

iQoa 

1896 

1894 

1883 


No.  of 

Members 


ISO 

a. 5 1.1 

573 

4SO 
$« 

Soo 

7 

249 

1.63 1 

1.176 


Sales 
1904-S 


$45,000.00 

138.315.14 

S.ooo.oo 

54.651.58 
S.ooo.oo 

27,000.00 
7 ,000 .  00 

19.499  30 
48,762.07 
60.504.72 


Rate  of 
Dividends 


8  per  cent 
7   "      " 


8  per  cent 

5  !!    !.' 


''I 


Employees 


7 
49 


Cash.    ) 
TVade. r 


*  Store  just  being  organised. 

J  This  store  was  oegun  in  January.  1905.  and  the  returns  are  for  the  succeeding  five  months. 
Daiates  no  dividends  but  sells  1^  goods  at  cost. 
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Otterbein  University,  Miami  University,  and 
Worcester  University,  together  with  the  state 
universities  of  California,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Mis- 
souri, Ohio,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin. 
In  most  cases,  tmder  judicious  management,  they 
have  proven  to  be  very  successful  and  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  student  body  which  patron- 
izes them.  No  interest  is  paid  on  the  shares  of 
stock  held  by  the  students,  but  the  profits  of  the 
societies  are  divided  among  these  students  upon 
the  basis  of  the  amount  of  goods  purchased. 

The  preceding  table  presents  the  stattis  of  the 
largest  of  these  stores  at  the  close  of  the  1904-5 
semester  Oune,  1905).  ^^  Cross. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  BulUtin  No.  6  of  th*  V.  S.  Dtpartmna  of 
Labor;  Stassachusttts  Burtau  of  Labor  StattsHcs,  1875, 
1877;  Twtlfth  Bunniai  Rtport  of  tkt  Wiscotain  Burtau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  pt.  i.;  History  of  CooPfraHoH  in  tht  V.  S., 
in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Stnaits,  vol.  vi.;  Article 
in  Th*  North  Amtrican  Rni*w,  by  Newton,  vol.  cxxxvii., 
p.  317:  Finehfr's  Trad*  Rm*w;  Article  In  Th*  Quart*rly 
Journal  of  Economics,  by  Cummings,  vol.  xi.,  p.  173; 
Article  in  Th*  Artna.  by  Cross,  April.  1906;  Labor  Prob- 
l*ms,  by  Adams  and  Stunner,  s.  v.  Cooptration. 

COOPERATIVE  UKIOH,  THE:  The  Coopera- 
tive Union  is  an  organization  of  the  associated 
trading  societies  in  Great  Britain  under  the  Indus- 
trial and  Provident  Societies'  Act.  It  has  1,230 
societies  in  membership,  their  adherents  aggre- 
gating 2,115,995,  oi'  9^-^  Y^^  cci>t  of  tl^c  total 
number  of  cooperators  m  the  country.  In  addi- 
tion to  sustaining  the  propaganda  work  in  dis- 
tricts as  yet  untouched  by  cooperation,  the 
tmion  pays  special  attention  to  matters  of  im- 
portance to  the  movement,  and  has  special  com- 
mittees to  deal  with  (a)  education,  (6)  production, 
(c)  international  and  foreign  inquiries,  (d)  prop- 
aganda of  a  joint  character  with  the  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society,  («)  the  relations  of  societies 
to  trade-unions,  (j)  parliamentary  affairs,  (e)  ex- 
hibitions, and  {h)  cooperative  defense,  thislatter 
conunittee  having  come  into  existence  in  conse- 
quence of  recent  attacks  on  cooperators  at  St. 
Helens  and  elsewhere  in  the  north. 

The  Cooperative  Union  comes  most  promi- 
nently before  the  public  in  connection  with  the 
annual  congress.  General  Secretary:  ].  C.  Gray, 
J. P.  Central  Offices:  2,  Nicholas  Croft,  High 
Street,  Manchester. 


COOPERATIVB    WHOLESALE. 

Cooperation,  Section  II. 


See   article 


COOPER,  PETER:  American  manufacturer  and 

ehilanthropist ;  bom  in  New  York  City,  1791. 
te  received  a  meager  education,  whereupon  he 
entered  the  trade  of  carriage-making.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  he  took  up  one  enterprise  after  an- 
other, with  continuous  success.  In  1830  he  es- 
tablished the  Canton  Iron  Works,  at  Canton, 
Md.,  where  he  constructed  from  his  own  designs 
the  first  locomotives  ever  made  in  the  United 
States.  Soon  after  he  established  a  rolling-  and 
wire-mill  in  New  York,  and  in  1845  he  moved 
it  to  Trenton,  making  it  the  largest  rolling-mill 
of  the  da^  in  the  U.  S.  He  built  three  blast 
ftunaces  m  Phillipsburg,  and  conducted  other 
similar  enterprises.  Cooper  was  one  of  the  chief 
supporters  ot  the  laying  of  the  Atlantic  cable  and 
otner  important  enterprises.  Deeply  interested 
in  the  free  education  of  the  industrial  classes,  he 
gave  the  money  for  and  laid  the  comer-stone  of 
the  Cooper  Union  in  1854,  and  saw  its  completion 
in  1859,  to  be  "forever  devoted  to  the  instruction 


and  improvement  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  U.  S. 
in  practical  science  and  art."  He  gave  $300,000 
as  an  endowment  during  his  life,  and  (100,000  by 
his  will.  The  original  cost  when  he  conveyed  it 
to  the  trustees  was  $630,000.  In  1876  Mr. 
Cooper  was  candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the 
Greenback  or  National  Independent  Party,  and 
received  some  100,000  votes.  He  died  in  New 
York  City,  April  4,  1883.  Among  his  writings 
may  be  mentioned :  ' '  Ideas  for  a  Science  of  Good 
Government,  in  Addresses,  Letters,  and  Articles 
on  a  Strictly  National  Currency,  Tariff,  and  Civil 
Service"  (New  York.  1883). 

COOPER,  THOMAS:  English  author  and  editor; 
bom  in  Leicester,  England,  1805.  The  son  of  a 
poor  widow,  he  learned  the  shoemaker's  trade. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  opened  a  school  in 
Lincoln,  and  a  year  later  became  a  Wesleyan 
Methodist  local  preacher.  In  1839  he  went  to 
London  to  engage  in  journalism,  but  finding  little 
success,  he  later  returned  to  Leicester  and  joined 
the  Chartists.  He  published  a  newspaper  in 
their  interests,  and  was  nominated  for  Parlia- 
ment. He  addrest  many  meetings  and  aroused 
great  excitement.  In  one  instance  a  riot  oc- 
curred at  Hanley  after  he  left;  and  at  Manchester 
military  guards  were  placed  in  the  street.  He 
was  arrested  and  taken  back  to  Staffordshire 
on  a  charge  of  arson  in  connection  with  the  Han- 
lev  riot,  but  he  proved  that  he  was  not  there 
when  the  offense  was  committed.  He  was  then 
arraigned  for  conspiracy  and  sedition  and  tried 
before  Sir  Thomas  Erskine,  March,  1843.  He 
defended  himself  eloquently,  but  was  conciemned 
to  two  years'  imprisonment  in  Stafford  jail,  during 
which  time  he  wrote  the  greater  part  of  an  epic, 
the  "Pureatory  of  Suicide,"  dealing  with  the 
social  and  religious  questions  of  the  age.  After 
his  release  he  wrote  several  books  of  poetry  and 
prose.  He  joined  Mazzini's  International  League, 
but  took  no  part  in  the  Chartist  agitation  of  1848 
on  account  of  differences  with  O'Connor.  For 
some  time  he  lectured  on  political  and  historical 
subjects;  and  later,  after  having  been  a  skeptic 
for  ten  years  and  a  follower  of  Strauss  in  1855,  he 
changed  his  views  and  lectured  against  atheism. 
When  his  health  broke  down,  W.  E.  Forster  and 
Samuel  Morley  obtained  for  him  a  small  annuity. 
In  1883  he  published  his  autobiography.  He  died 
in  Lincoln  m  1892. 

COPARTNERSHIP  TENANTS'  HOUSING 
COUNCIL,  THE:  Was  established  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Labor  Copartnership  Associa- 
tion. Its  object  is  to  help  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problem  of  housing  the  people  by  means 
of  the  establishment  of  copartnership  societies 
for  tenants  and  by  promoting  the  forming  of  the 
same. 

Objects. — To  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  Hou»ng  Problem 
by  encouraging  and  promoting  the  establishment  of  Copart- 
nership Tenants'  Societies. 

Methods. — To  make  the  principles  and  work  of  such  socie- 
ties known  by  meana  of  lectures  and  the  distribution  ot 
literature. 

To  draft  rules  for  registration,  to  meet  the  various  con- 
ditions under  which  such  societies  may  be  established. 

To  give  legal  and  other  advice. 

To  centralize  information  as  to  plans,  materia],  cost  of 
construction,  etc.,  so  that  small  societies  with  limited  capital, 
shall  not  be  put  to  the  full  expense  in  each  case. 

The  council  will  take  no  financial  responsibility,  but  will 
be  willing  to  give  advice  in  financial  matters. 

Henry  Vivian,  M.P.,  is  chairman  of  the  coun- 
cil, whose  address  is  32,  Red  Lion  Square,  London. 
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COPYRIGHT  is  the  exclusive  right  to  publish 
intellectual  productions,  such  as  books,  papers, 
plays,  paintings,  sculptures,  designs,  music, 
photographs,  etc. 

The  first  copyright  law  of  England  dates  from 
1 710.  Before  that  date  some  exclusive  rights 
01  printing  had  been  granted  for  limited  periods. 
By  the  present  law,  intellectual  productions  in  the 
United  Kingdom  have  copyrignt  during  the  life 
of  the  author  and  for  seven  years  after  his  death, 
or  for  a  terra  of  forty- two  years,  whichever  may 
be  the  lon^r  time  of  the  two.  Foreigners  have 
the  same  right  by  publishing  in  England. 

In  Germany  laws  for  copyright  beg^  in  1837. 
B^  the  law  of  1845  thev  can  be  extended  to 
tlurty  years  after  the  author's  death. 

In  France  copyright  exists  for  the  life  of  the 
author  or  his  widow,  for  twenty  years  for  his 
children,  and  for  ten  years  for  other  heirs.  The 
Belgian  law  is  the  same,  except  that  all  the  heirs 
can  hold  copyright  for  twenty  years  after  the 
author's  death. 

Copyright  laws  in  the  United  States  date  from 
1790  and  at  first  pertained  only  to  citizens  or  res- 
idents.. To-day  copyright  is  given  also  to  citi- 
zens of  states  granting  reciprocal  rights.  It  en- 
dures for  twenty-eight  years,  with  right  of  re- 
newal for  fourteen  years.  The  Congress  issues 
copyrights  to  authors  and  patents  to  inventors.  All 
books,  maps,  charts,  musical  compositions,  en- 
gravings, photographs  (or  negatives),  chromos, 
statues,  etc.,  whatever  the  subject  may  be,  are  in- 
cluded ,  and  so  are  all  inventions.  There  is  no  limit- 
ation to  science  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word. 

In  Canada  the  right  of  copyright  lasts  for 
twenty-eight  years  and  may  oe  renewed  there- 
after for  fourteen  years.  In  order  to  be  pro- 
tected by  this  law  an  author  of  the  United 
Kingdom  must  register  his  work  in  Canada  and 
publish  it  there  inside  of  a  month  of  its  having 
Deen  published  elsewhere. 

Other  British  colonies  possess  local  copyright 
laws  peculiar  to  themselves. 

International  Copyright  has  been  a  slow  growth, 
and  is  determined  by  the  laws  of  each  nation. 

The  English  International  Copyright  Act  pro- 
vides that  a  work  having  been  published  first  in 
any  part  of  the  British  Empire  is  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  English  laws  just  as  if  it  had  been 
issued  first  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Thus  it  fol- 
lows that  the  work  so  published  possesses  copy- 
right in  those  foreign  lands  which  belong  to  the 
Berne  Convention  of  1887.  By  a  convention  in 
Berne  in  1887,  Great  Britain  and  possessions, 
Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France, 
Germany,  Haiti,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Spain,  Swe- 
den, Switzerland,  and  Tunis  formed  an  inter- 
national agreement.  Foreign  books  to  receive 
copyright  in  the  U.  S.  must  have  an  edition  man- 
ufactured in  the  U.  S. 

CORPORATIONS:  A  corporation  may  be 
defined,  in  general,  as  a  body  formed  and  au- 
thorized bylaw  to  act  as  a  smgle  individual  in 
carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  incor- 
porateo.  It  is  the  creature  of  the  State,  and 
can  do  only  that  which  it  is  allowed  to  do  by 
the  State  m  the  act  which  gives  it  birth,  but 
within  those  limits  it  can  act  as  freely  as  any 
individual.  Corporations  are  usually  divided 
into  public  and  private  corporations. 

Over  the  fotmer  the  leoislBture,  —  the  trustee  or  guardian 
of  the  public  interau,  baa  the  exdunve  and  unieetiained 


control;  and  acting  as  such,  as  it  nuty  create,  so  it  may 
modify  or  destroy,  as  public  exigency  requires  or  recom- 
mends. .  .  .  Private  corporations,  on  the  other  band,  are 
created  by  an  act  of  the  leeislature,  which,  in  connection  with 
its  acceptance,  is  regarded  as  a  compact,  and  one  which,  so 
long  as  the  body  corporate  faithfully  observes,  the  legislature 
is  constitutionally  restrained  from  impairing,  by  annexing 
new  terms  and  conditions,  onerous  in  their  operation,  or  in- 
consistent with  a  reasonable  construction  of  the  compact. 
{A*i€*U  oixi  Amts  on  Corporations,  {3 1,  ch.  i.) 

Corporations    are    of    comparatively    recent 
l^wth.     Says  Professor  Ely,  in  his  articles  on 
'The    Growth   of    Corporations,"    in    Harper's 
Magasine  for  1887: 

In  thirty  years,  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 

only  one  corporation  was  formed  in  Massachusetts,  and  that 

was  of  an  eleemosynary  character.      When 

.^,  .  Alexander    Hamilton    wrote    his    celebrated 

History      report  on  the  establishment  of  the  first  United 

States  Bank  in  1790,  there  existed  only  three 

banking  corporations  in  the  United  States. 

Some  estimate  that  railway  corporations  own  one  fourth  <rf  the 

wealth  of  the  country,  but  they  did  not  begin  to  exist  until 

more  than  half  a  century  had  dapsed  after  the  promulgation 

of  the  Declaration  of  Inidependence.     Gas  companies,  which 

have  been  so  fruitful  a  sotvce  of  corruption  m  states  and 

municipalities,  did  not  exist  at  all  in  Che  eighteenth  century, 

and  not  in  Uxgt  numbers  much  before  1830.     Manufactures 

were  carried  on  in  the  last  century  in  insignificant  shops  by 

men  of  little  wealth  and  of  no  great  social  unpwtance. 

It  was  the  general  opinion  a  hundred  years 
ago  that  corporations  or  joint-stock  companies 
could  not  succeed,  because  they  did  not  appeal 
to  the  stimulus  of  self-interest  as  much  as  pri- 
vate concerns,  and  therefore  must  go  down  in 
competition  with  them.  The  opinion  of  Adam 
Smith,  in  his  "Wealth  of  Nations"  (1776),  is 
well  known  when  he  says: 

The  trade  of  a  joint-stock  company  is  always  managed  by 
a  court  of  directors.  This  court,  mdeed,  is  frequently  subject 
in  many  respects  to  the  control  of  a  general  court  of  proprie- 
tors. But  the  greater  part  of  those  proprietors  seldom  pre- 
tend to  understand  anything  of  the  business  of  the  company. 
.  .  .  The  directors  of  such  companies,  however,  being  the  man- 
agers rather  of  other  people's  money  than  of  their  own,  it  can- 
not well  be  expected  that  they  should  watch  over  it  with  the 
same  anxious  vigilance  with  which  the  partners  in  a  private 
copartnery  frequently  watch  over  their  own.  Like  the  stew- 
ards of  a  rich  man,  they  are  apt  to  consider  attention  to  small 
matters  as  not  for  their  master's  honor.  .  .  .  Negligence  and 
profusion,  therefore,  must  always  prevail,  more  or  less,  in 
the  management  of  the  affairs  in  such  a  company.  .  .  .  That 
a  joint-stock  company  should  be  able  to  carry  on  successfully 
any  branch  of  foreign  trade,  when  private  adventurers  can 
come  into  any  sort  of  open  and  fair  competition  with  them, 
seems  contrary  to  all  experience.  .  ,  .  The  only  trades 
which  it  seems  possible  for  a  joint-stock  company  to  carry  on 
auccessfullv,  without  an  exclusive  privilege,  are  those  of 
which  all  the  operations  are  capable  of  being  reduced  to  what 
is  called  a  routine,  or  to  such  uniformity  of  method  as  admits 
of  little  or  no  variation. 

Nevertheless  corporations,  altho  only  com- 
paratively recently  of  large  growth,  have  ex- 
isted at  least  some  four  hundred  years. 

To-day,  however,  the  corporate  field,  partic- 
ularly_  in  the  U.  S.,  covers  enterprises  of  every 
conceivable  nature.  Manufacturing  corporations 
embracing  every  thinkable  need  or  luxury  of 
the  human  being,  distributing  concerns  selling 
every  kind  and  class  of  necessity  and  luxury 
in  the  lines  of  food,  clothing,  or  what  not,  are 
carried  on  in  the  corporate  form.  Transportation 
methods  of  every  kind,  from  the  stage-coach  to 
the  powerful  locomotive  and  electric  engine,  from 
the  coal-cart  to  the  automobile,  are  operated 
by  corporations.  Our  department  stores,  our 
restaurants,  our  candy  manufacturers,  our  the- 
aters, our  magazines  and  newspapers,  the  ad- 
vertising in  the  street-cars,  many  of  the  metro- 
politan oarber  shops,  the  bootblack  stands  and 
the  news  stands  and  book  stores,  are  operated 
by  corporations.    Not  a  large  building  is  now 
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put  up  in  American  cities  but  that  an  enormous 
corporation  puts  in  the  foundation;  another  cor- 
poration erects  the  superstructure  and  still  others 
put  on  the  finishing  touches,  while  usually  a  large 
realty  or  investing  corporation  owns  and  operates 
the  building  itseu.  The  hats  we  wear,  the  um- 
brellas we  carry,  the  clothes,  all  are  shaped  and 
produced  to  a  laige  extent  through  corporate 
activity. 

Not  only  is  the  corporate  field  diversified  in 
the  different  classes  of  business  and  commercial 
tmdertakings,  but  it  is  also  of  gigantic  scope  and 
size.  The  estimated  national  wealth  of  the  U. 
S.  at  the  present  time  is  in  excess  of  $110,000,- 
000,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  of  this  total 
wealth,  something  like  one  half  is  owned  in  cor- 
porate form.  If  we  eliminate  agricultural  wealth 
and  confine  our  estimate  to  only  the  wealth 
represented  in  manufacturing,  transportation, 
and  like  industries,  we  find  that  over  eighty  per 
cent  of  such  wealth  is  in  corporate  form.  The 
tendency  at  the  present  time  is  for  the  corporate 
growth  to  increase  several  times  more  rapidly 
than  the  growth  of  private  concerns.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  not  only  do  most  new  underta- 
kings start  under  the  corporate  form,  but  the 
tendency  of  former  private  concerns  to  combine 
as  they  grow  and  enter  the  corporate  form  seems 
absolutely  irresistible. 

The  following  figures  from  Moody's  Manual 
for  1907  not  only  demonstrate  the  great  magni- 
tude ot  the  corporate  field,  but  illustrate  the 
pronounced  tendency  of  the  smaller 

BtB.tiat{fia    concerns  to  combine  with  or  become 

KaniHOi  shallowed  in  the  larger  ones.  For 
the  year  ended  May  i,  1907,  the 
Manual  reports  facts  and  figures  on  about  222,- 
000  miles  of  steam  railroad  in  the  U.  S.,  repre- 
senting a  combined  par  value  capitalization  in 
stocks  and  bonds,  all  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  of  about  $13,900,000,000.  These  to- 
tals embrace  1,419  active,  existent  corporations, 
aU  of  which  have  stocks  and  bonds  outstanding 
in  one  form  or  another.  Of  this  number  of  cor- 
porations, however,  no  less  than  688,  representing 
196,429  miles  of  railroad  and  having  outstanding 
$12,931,000,000  of  stocks  and  bonds,  are  con- 
trolled by  fifty-seven  large  corporations ;  and  the 
remaining  674  companies,  whicn  are  independent 
of  control,  represent  only  2^,588  miles  and  about 
$977,000,000  of  capitalization.  It  will  thus  be 
seen  that  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  railroad  mileage 
of  the  country  and  more  than  92  per  cent  of  the 
par  value  capitalization  of  the  railroad  corpora- 
tions of  the  country  are  embraced  in  the  control 
of  fifty-seven  larger  corporations  or  controlling 
systems. 

The  facts  and  figures  bearing  on  other  corporate 
undertakings  in  the  U.  S.  are  also  interesting, 
both  as  regards  magnitude  and  tendency,  and 
all  serve  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  businesses 
of  every  nature  are  year  by  year  going  into  the 
larger  corporate  form.  The  figures  given  in  the 
Manual  for  1907,  covering  the  street-railway  in- 
dustry, the  gas-  and  electric-light  industry,  the 
telephone,  telegraph,  and  other  public  utility 
undertakings,  as  well  as  the  field  of  manufacturing 
and  miscellaneous  enterprise,  show  that  over 
$20,000,000,000  of  capitalization  is  to-day  in 
corporations,  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  which  in 
each  individual  case  aggregate  at  least  $500,000, 
and  are  more  or  less  in  the  hands  of  investors 
and  the  public  generally.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that    including    the    steam  -  railroad    industry, 


represented  by  a  capitalization  of  about  $14.- 
000,000,000,  the  aggregate  amount  of  capitid  in 
corporate  form  in  this  country  is  approximately 
$34,000,000,000,  without  considering  the  many 
thousand  smaller  corporations  of  less  than  $500,- 
000  capital  and  also  the  banking  and  trust  com- 
panies and  other  financial  institutions  of  like 
nature. 

Contrary  to  a  very  general  impression,  the 
owners  of  corporate  wealth  in  this  country  are 
not  alone  a  few  millionaires,  but  a  multitude  of 
small  investors  whose  average  hold- 
_v,_.  ings  are  probably  less  than  $10,000 
holdan  ^^^^-  Many  of  these  are  $5,000  in- 
vestors and  still  more  of  them  hold 
less  than  $1,000  each.  In  1905  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  reported  that 
the  railroads  of  the  country  then  had  327,851 
shareholders.  As  this  estimate  is  necessarily 
inaccurate  and  incomplete  because  of  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  stockholders  do  not  have  the 
certificates  in  their  names,  the  truth  probably  is 
that  there  are  at  least  double  this  number  of 
holders.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  system  alone  has  had  on  its 
books  as  high  as  40,000  stockholders.  The  num- 
ber of  holders  of  railroad  bonds  is  entirely  un- 
known, but  should  at  least  equal  that  of  stock- 
holders, thus  giving  us  as  a  fair  estimate  in  the 
neighborhood  of  1,500,000  of  investors  in  the 
steam-railroad  industry  alone.  If  we  add  to  this 
1,500,000  more  to  represent  the  number  of  in- 
vestors in  other  corporate  undertakings  which 
are  not  private  or  close,  we  have  in  all  about 
3,000,000  investors  who  are  the  owners  of  the 
corporate  wealth  of  the  U.  S.  Of  course,  a  pro- 
portion of  these  investors  are  outside  of  the  U. 
S.,  altho  what  percentage  is  difficult  to  guess. 
If,  however,  we  include  all  enterprises  in  which 
foreign  capital  would  naturally  enter,  including 
mining  undertakings,  it  would  probably  be  fair 
to  estimate  15  per  cent  of  the  above  total  as 
foreign,  thus  leaving  approximately  2,550,000 
persons  to  represent  the  ownership  of  the  large 
corporate  wealth  of  the  country. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  above  fig- 
ures do  not  embrace  the  ordinary  "close"  cor- 
porations. The  close  corporation  is  different 
from  the  others  in  the  fact  that  its  entire  stock  is 
usually  owned  by  a  few  individuals  who  are  the 
actual  managers  of  the  enterprise  itself.  Thus  it 
is,  in  effect,  precisely  similar  to  the  old-style  part- 
nership as  far  as  its  responsibility  to  outsiders 
is  concerned,  and  its  success  or  failure  in  a  finan- 
cial sense  therefore  involves  only  those  who  are 
actively  connected  with  it. 

Concurrently  with  the  rise  of  the  modem  cor- 
poration have  come  in  various  economic  and 
social  problems  which  would  otherwise  never 
have  arisen.  Under  the  old  form  of  partnership 
the  business  man  or  firm  usually  found  it  neces- 
sary to  either  limit  the  amount  of  the  business 
he  might  do  to  his  personal  financial  capacity, 
or  else  make  use  of  additional  capital  through 
the  aid  of  a  money-lender.  Under  the  corporate 
form,  however,  securities  are  issued  which  pro- 
duce the  necessary  capital  to  extend  business 
and  handle  increased  business,  as  well  as  to  im- 
prove credit  generally.  These  securities  are  of 
two  classes,  stocks  and  bonds.  The  stockholder 
stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  concern  itself 
as  did  the  old-fashioned  partner,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  the  stockholder  is  not  necessarily  an 
active  partner,  and  is  not  responsible  for  the 
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debts  of  the  concern  beyond  the  amount  of  his 
shares.  The  bondholder,  on  the  other  hand, 
stands  in  the  same  {>osition  as  the  old-fashioned 
xnonej-lender;  that  is,  he  is  a  creditor  and  his 
loan  IS  usually  secured  by  some  sort  of  mortgage 
on  the  property.  The  difference  between  a  stock 
and  a  bond,  therefore,  is  simply  the  difference 
between  the  owner  and  the  loaner. 

While  the  modem  form  of  corporate  enterprise 
has  slowly  evolved,  and  is  an  enlargement  of  the 
old  partnership  method,  yet  it  has  in  modem 
times  taken    on   features  which  were  entirely 
unknown  to  the  partnership.     For 
fftiritiHi*-   instance,  in  the  matter  of  capitali- 
y  zation,  the  stock  company  of  to-day 

is  usually  capitalized  far  beyond  the 
invested  value  of  the  undertaking 
itself.  For  instance,  if  a  former  partnership  rep- 
resents an  actual  invested  cash  capital  of  S  1,000, - 
000,  and  is  showing  a  net  profit  to  its  owners  of 
$400,000  per  annum  (which  is  not  an  unusual 
occurrence),  when  it  is  converted  into  a  corpora- 
tion its  capitalization  will  be  based  not  on  the 
original  investment,  but  on  the  earning  power 
in  connection  with  the  current  rate  of  mterest, 
future  prospects,  etc.  In  this  particular  case,  for 
instance,  the. capitalization  of  a  corporation  ta- 
king over  such  a  business  would  not  be  less  than 
$4,000,000,  basing  our  estimate  on  the  showing 
of  earnings  alone.  Should  there  be  other  con- 
siderations, such  as  patent  rights,  franchises,  or 
special  conditions  which  would  insure  a  steady 
future  growth,  the  capitalization  would  be  very 
much  more  than  this;  possibly  twice  as  much. 
The  bond  issue  alone  which  might  be  put  on  to 
such  a  property  might  run  as  high  as  $3,000,000 
or  $4,000,000.  Thus  has  come  in  the  custom  of 
what  is  popularly  known  as  "stock- watering." 
The  difference  between  the  actual  invested 
amount  of  cash  in  the  plant  and  the  capitalization 
itself  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  "water." 
While  stock-watering  is  generally  regarded  as 
a  vicious  practise  and  its  elimination  looked  upon 
as  a  great  remedy  for  the  evils  of  corporate  en- 
terprise, yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  its  elimination 
would  not  be  a  remedy  at  all,  for  the  reason  that 
stock-watering  is  not  the  evil  itself,  but  simply 
one  of  the  results  of  certain  evils  which  are  bound 
up  in  corporate  as  well  as  many  other  industrial 
and  commercial  undertakings  in  this  and  other 
countries.  The  capitalization  of  a  corporation 
in  the  shape  of  stocks  and  bonds  does  not  of  it- 
self have  any  effect  on  the  relationship  of  the 
corporation  with  its  customers  or  with  the  public 
generally.  A  corporation  of  $i,ooo,ooq  capital, 
for  instance,  cannot,  by  raising  its  stock  certifi- 
cates to  $10,000,000,  make  any  changes  in  the 
prices  of  its  products  unless  some  other  factor 
enters  in  besides  the  mere  one  of  the  increase  in 
the  face  value  of  its  stock  certificates.  If  it  does 
so  increase  its  capitalization,  the  actual  value  of 
its  business  will  be  no  greater  than  before  and 
the  price  of  its  stock  certificates  will  of  course 
depreciate  accordingly.  If,  however,  it  increases 
its  capital  to  represent  some  tangible  acquisition 
which  it  did  not  possess  before,  then,  but  then 
only,  it  will  have  made  a  distinct  gain  in  its  as- 
sets. To  illustrate  this,  the  recent  incident 
brought  out  by  the  Harriman  investigating  com- 
mittee, of  the  increase  in  capitalization  of  the 
Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  some  years  ago,  is 
worthy  of  mention.  Prior  to  this  increase  in 
capitalization,  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  had 
for  years  been  growing  in  value  as  a  result  of  the 


increase  in  population  along  its  lines  and  gen- 
eral ejcpansion  of  industry  and  commerce  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  Its  terminals  and  all  other 
assets  had  shown  the  natural  and  automatic  in- 
crease to  which  all  enterprises  of  this  nature  are 
heirs  in  a  growing  country  like  the  U.  S.,  but  the 
old  management  had  never  discounted  these  in- 
creased values  in  the  capitalization.  When  the 
Harriman  interests  took  hold  of  the 
fffig^,      property,  however,  they  immediately 

^^^J_     decided  to  capitalize  the  automatic 

^^^^  growth  in  value  of  this  railroad  sys- 
tem and  added  approximately  $60,- 
000,000  in  stocks  and  bonds  to  the  former  capi- 
talization. In  other  words,  prior  to  this  time  its 
"monopoly"  or  special  privilege  had  not  been 
capitalized,  and  all  the  Harriman  interests  did 
was  to  bring  the  face  value  of  the  securities  of 
the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railway  up  to  the  current 
value  of  its  monopoly  or  special  privilege.  They 
put  no  water  into  the  property  in  the  sense  of 
trying  to  capitalize  a  vacuity,  as  is  popularly 
stated. 

The  remedy  for  corporate  evils,  therefore,  does 
not  lie  along  the  line  of  prohibitive  legislation  in 
regard  to  the  amount  ot  face  value  in  stocks  or 
bonds  which  may  be  placed  upon  a  property, 
but  will  be  found  rather  through  an  examination 
of  the  conditions  which  enable  the  heads  of  cor- 
porations to  issue  vast  amounts  of  securities, 
which,  while  not  representing  actual  cash  invest- 
ment, do  nevertheless  represent  something  of  a 
tangible  nature.  This  tangible  something  may 
be  patent  rights,  tariff  protection,  franchise  priv- 
ileges, or  something  else  of  an  exclusive  nature. 
Onlv  when  this  feature  of  the  situation  is  exam- 
ined and  analyzed  will  this  vital  problem  of 
corporate  capitalization  be  permanently  solved. 

Another  condition  which  has  been  brought 
about  by  the  change  of  industrial  and  commercial 
activity  through  the  corporate  form  is  the  con- 
centration of  control  of  industry,  commerce, 
finance,  etc.,  without  the  same  concentration  of 
responsibility.  That  is  to  say,  while  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  corporate  manager  in  order  to  be 
successful  to  bear  great  responsibility,  yet  he  is 
usually  now  more  in  the  position  of  an  employee 
than  an  owner.  Under  the  partnership  form  the 
manager  felt  a  financial  responsibility  and  liabil- 
ity which  he  now  seldom  leels.  He  is  usually 
employed  under  a  large  salary,  and  while  the 
failure  of  the  organization  may  mvolve  him  finan- 
cially, yet  not  to  the  same  extent  as  it  will  the 
great  body  of  stockholders  or  bondholders,  who 
must  supply  the  necessary  capital,  and  who  un- 
like the  salaried  manager,  get  nothing  in  the 
shape  of  income  until  it  is  actually  earned  and 
can  be  drawn  out  of  the  business.  It  is,  there- 
fore, often  the  case  that  the  corporation  will  be 
so  managed  as  to  benefit  the  officers  and  directors 
at  the  expense  of  the  stockholders. 

The  foregoing  situation  is  illustrated  in  many 
ways  in  modem  corporate  enterprise  where  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale.  With  corporate  capital- 
izations nmning  up  into  the  billions  of  dollars 
and  controlling  entire  industries,  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  control  in  close  touch  with  large 
financial  and  banking  interests.  Thus  the  gigan- 
tic railroad,  industrial,  and  public  utility  cor- 
porations of  the  U.  S.  are  all  managed  from  what 
IS  commonly  known  as  "the  Wall  Street  end." 
That  iSj  the  control  of  the  companies,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  boards  of  directors  and  officers,  is 
all  in  the  hands  of  the  banking  interests  of  the 
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cotmtrv,  who  supply  the  necessary  capital,  com- 
bine the  plants,  form  underwritmg  syndicates, 
float  the  securities,  devise  the  plans  of  capitali- 
zation and  stand  at  the  forefront  of  the  financial 
organizations.  The  boards  of  directors  are  usu- 
ally chosen  by  the  banking  interests,  and  of 
course  all  matters  of  policy  are  either  devised  or 
approved  by  these  same  banking  interests.  Nat- 
urally the  banking  interests  advocate  policies 
which  will  serve  to  strengthen  their  control  of  the 
particular  industries  and  conserve  whatever  spe- 
cial privileges  the  enterprises  may  have.  The 
methods  employed,  while  often  of  the  best  kind 
possible,  do  not  universally  result  in  the  advan- 
tage of  or  even  equitable  treatment  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

A  further  result  of  large  corporate  enterprise 
is  the  necessity  for  the  large  privileged  corpora- 
tion to  interfere  with  legislation.  On  the  one 
hand  we  find  a  public  sentiment  very 

PiiTllaffei  antagonistic  to  corporations  gener- 
°  ally,  and  on  the  other  hand  we  find 
the  corporations  endeavoring,  in  one 
way  or  another,  to  influence  and  guide  legisla- 
tion. There  is  a  reason  for  corporate  interfer- 
ence with  legislation  which  is  a  perfectly  rational 
one.  Inasmuch  as  practically  all  antagonistic 
legislation,  which  is  favored  by  the  public,  is  of 
the  nature  of  attack  on  results  and  not  on  causes, 
and  often,  if  carried  through,  has  the  vicious  ef- 
fect of  doing  harm  in  greater  amount  to  the  com- 
munity itself  than  to  the  corporation,  it  is  per- 
fectly natural  that  the  corporate  managers  ofthe 
country  should  regard  the  legislation  as  stupid, 
inane,  and  futile,  and  should  use  all  means  in  their 
power  to  retard  it.  This  condition  of  things  will 
logically  continue  until  people  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  in  attacking  corporate  forms  and  not  special 
privileges,  they  are  barking  up  the  wrong  tree. 

A  word  needs  to  be  said  in  relation  to  the  cor- 

f  oration  as  a  field  for  actual  investment  of  funds, 
'ractically  all  investments,  outside  of  those 
placed  in  real-estate  bonds  and  mortgages,  are 
corporation  investments.  There  are  two  meth- 
ods by  which  money  is  invested  in  corporation 
enterprises.  These  are  direct  and  indirect.  The 
person  who  places  his  investment  directly  in  a 
specific  undertaking,  or  through  a  banker  or 
broker,  is  a  direct  mvestor.  He  personally  be- 
comes a  stock-  or  bondholder  in  a  corporation 
of  his  own  choosing.  But  the  man  who  deposits 
his  money  in  a  savings-bank,  trust  or  insurance 
company,  or  state  or  national  bank,  is  an  indirect 
corporation  investor.  His  money  goes  from  the 
institution  into  an  investment  of  some  sort,  where 
it  earns  the  interest  which  he  receives  and  p>ossi- 
bly  a  little  more.  In  the  former  case  he  sees  his 
money  at  work ;  it  stays  presumably  in  the  place 
where  he  put  it.  In  the  latter  case  he  delegates 
the  matter  of  actual  investment — to  the  bank — 
which  acts  in  the  capacity  of  a  trustee,  and  in- 
vests his  money  for  him.  And  in  both  cases  the 
money  may  easily  be  invested  in  the  same  enter- 
prise. Thus,  in  the  latter  case,  he  may  place  his 
money  in  a  savings-bank,  and  the  bank  may  then 
invest  it  in  New  York  Central  Railroad  bonds. 
In  the  former  case  he  may  himself,  through  an 
investment  banker,  purchase  New  York  Central 
bonds.  His  money  is  in  the  same  enterprise  in 
both  instances,  the  chief  difference  being  that  in 
one  case  he  knows  it  and  in  the  other  he  does  not. 
The  growth  of  large  corporate  activity  in  the 
U.  S.  during  the  past  twenty  years  is  concisely 
reflected  by  the  growth  of  Wall  Street  as  a  finan- 


cial center.  The  stocks  and  bonds  of  all  cor- 
porate enterprises  are  there  dealt  in  in  greatly 
mcreasing  volume  year  by  year,  and  wnere  a 
generation  ago  the  dealings  in  corporate  securities 
were  almost  entirely  confined  to  steam-railroad 
stocks  and  bonds,  to-day  they  cover  every  con- 
ceivable form  of  corporate  undertaking,  and  a 
great  majority  of  the  transactions  in  stocks  and 
bonds,  including  those  outside  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  now  represent  corporate  enterprises 
which  are  entirely  independent  of  steam  railroads. 
That  this  tendency  will  continue  there  seems  to 
be  little  doubt,  and  that  within  the  next  genera- 
tion all  business  undertakings  of  any  size  what- 
ever will  be  in  the  hands  of  greatly  enlarged  and 
steadily  growing  corporate  organizations  seems 
to  be  almost  certain  John  Moody. 

CORRUPTION  HI  GOVERRHENT  AlfD  COM- 
MERCE: In  this  article  we  consider  corruption 
in  the  United  States  only,  because,  considered  as 
a  social  factor  in  contradistinction  from  a  ques- 
tion of  individual  ethics — and  in  this  encyclopedia 
we  are  only  concerned  with  the  social  aspect — 
corruption  in  commerce  and  government  has  ad- 
mittedly developed  in  the  U.  S.  as  a  social  phe- 
nomenon, very  much  more  than  in  any  other 
civilized  country.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the 
average  American  business  man,  or  even  the 
average  American  legislator,  is  more  dishonest 
than  the  average  European.  That  is  another 
question  and  would  lead  us  far.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  dishonesty.  Hypocrisy,  e.  g.,  is  not 
characteristic  of  America.  Corruption  rn  gov- 
ernment in  Europe  is  undoubtedly  much  more 
concealed  than  in  the  U.  S.,  and  much  more  com- 
mon than  many  realize.  Generalizations  in  morals 
are  unsafe.  Yet  when  all  is  said,  corruption  in 
commerce  and  government  is  undoubtedly  car- 
ried on  in  the  U.  S.  in  a  larger  and,  certainly,  in  a 
more  open  way  than  in  Europe.  It  can,  there- 
fore, be  best  studied  here  ana  will  cover  and  in- 
clude almost  every  variety  of  corruption  to  be 
found  anywhere,  even  tho  some  forms  of  corrup- 
tion may  be  even  more  existent  in  other  coun- 
tries. We  consider  the  subject  under  Corruption 
in  Commerce:  in  Elections;  in  Municipalities;  in 
Legislatures,  State  and  National;  Causes. 

Corruption  in  Commerce 

Corruption  in  commerce  has,  at  least  until 
recently,  been  generally  considered  far  less  fre- 
quent than  corruption  in  governmental  trans- 
actions. Many  facts  to-day,  however,  are  lead- 
ing people  to  question  this  view,  and  also  to  ask 
themselves  if  eVen  the  corruption  in  government 
is  not  largely  due  to  the  corruption  of  government 
by  large  and  often  most  reputable  corporate  com- 
merciaJ  interests  and  institutions.  According  to 
Mr.  C.  R.  Woodruff,  in  his  survey  of  municipal 
progress  for  1904: 

The  United  SUtet  Fidelity  and  Trust  Company  it  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  in  1901  the  banks  of  the  country 
lost  $1,665,109  from  defalcations,  and  in  1901  (1,709.301, 
while  the  editor  of  Midland  Mnmeipalitits  b  respondble  for 
the  statement  that  the  loss  of  federal,  county,  and  manidpal 
governments  from  the  same  cause  was  Si, 183,035  >»  1901, 
and  $1,067,189  in  1901.  So  that  for  these  two  yean  the  em- 
ployees and  officers  of  banles  defaulted  in  toe  amount  of 
(1,014,569  more  than  did  all  the  iniblic  o£Bcials  in  the  country. 
These  ngures  do  not  take  into  considefmtion  all  the  forms  of 
governmental  corruption  but  they  do  not  all  the  fonns  of 
commercial  corruption.  They  cover  solely  one  form  of  dishon- 
esty,  but  show  that  the  avenge  run  of  public  office  is  as  honest 
— yes,  a  little  more  so — than  the  aveta^  run  of  hank  ofiS- 
cers.  As  the  editor  of  the  Midland  Muntcipalilitt  pertinently 
remarks,  "The  fact  is  that  neither  the  fa«nks;«  nor  the  offi- 
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dais  an  as  a  class  dishonest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  look  after 
the  interests  in  their  care  much  better  than  the  average  man 
loola  after  bis  business.  With  the  vast  sums  handled  each 
year  by  the  officials  or  the  banla.  the  amount  lost  in  defalca- 
tions IS  exceptionally  small,  so  small  that  when  compared 
with  the  whole  they  are  hardly  worth  notice,  much  less  an 
excuse  for  general  condemnation." 

Defalcation,  however,  is  but  a  single  form  and 
probably  a  minor  form  of  commercial  corruption. 
Bribery  and  adulteration  of  goods,  the  dishonest 
manipulation  of  stock,  stock-watering,  stock- 
gambling,  the  falsifying  of  accotmts,  the  mis- 
representation of  values,  the  obtaining  of  "graft" 
(or  tmeamed  and  dishonest  participation  in  finan- 
cial transactions)  is  much  more  common.  For 
Adulteration  op  Food,  Stock- Watbring,  and 
Stock-Gambling,  see  those  subjects. 

A  writer  in  the  Independent  (Sept.,  1904),  who 
is  stated  to  be  a  business  man  01  responsibility 
and  large  experience,  but  who  for  obvious  reasons 
does  not  sign  his  name,  gives  many  concrete 
illustrations  of  corruption  in  commerce.    He  says : 

The  growth  of  large  corporations,  where  the  buying  is 
separate  from  the  ownership,  where  the  buyer's  personal 
interests  may  be  worked  on  if  he  is  at  all  susceptible  to  cor- 
ruption or  blinded  if  he  is  not  very  shrewd,  hsa  opened  the 
business  field  for  the  Old  World  diplomacy  of  intrigue  and 
cotmption,  and  corruption  flourishes  there  m  a  way  that  few 
appreciate.  There  is  no  publicity  of  the  corruption.  When 
the  h^ds  find  it  out  they  may  remedy  it,  but  that  is  all  and 
they  keep  it  quiet.  .  .  .  This  corruption  is  rapidly  growing. 

As  an  instance  of  one  form  of  corruption  he 
quotes  the  following  from  a  New  York  buyer: 

"  Of  course  1  give  presents,  or.  if  you  prefer  to  call  it  so, 
commissions  and  oribes.  You  can't  do  biisiness  in  any  other 
way.  I'm  not  paid  a  salary  of  Sxo.ooo  a  year  to  hesitate  at  a 
little  check-givina,  when  I  can't  get  the  business  otherwise. 
They  all  do  it.  You  know  the  case  of  Brown,  who  bought  for 
A.  ft  B.  (mentioning  one  of  the  largest  department  stores  in 
New  York  City).  He  used  to  turn  over  to  C.  &  D.  (a  promi- 
nent manufacturer  of  cloaks  and  dresses)  business  to  tlie 
amount  of  ttoo.eoo  or  (400.000  a  year.  They  gave  him  a 
brown-stone  house  up-town  in  New  Yorlb  where  ne  lived  for 
years.  Every  one  knew  it,  and  it  is  said  that  both  A.  &  B. 
knew  it  at  tlie  time,  but  they  said  they  did  not  care  if  Brown 
<fid  get  houses  and  money,  that  he  had  made  bis  department 
nay  big  profits  and  that  was  what  they  loolced  at.  Later  on 
C.  &  D .  actually  made  Brown  one  of  the  partners  in  their  firm, 
so  that  be  shared  in  their  profits,  and  he  was  still  the  buyer 
for  A.  ft  B." 

Later,  when  otheia  had  talked,  he  said:  "  I  have  an  under- 
standing with  my  bouse  that  I  can  draw  up  to  $15,000  a  year 
and  no  questions  asked.  I  always  carry  several  thousand 
dollars  with  me."  And  here  he  showed  a  roll  of  Inlls.  "  Oft- 
times  I  meet  a  squeamish  cun  and  have  to  handle  him  with 
gloves.  Ill  get  him  around  to  my  hotel  in  the  evening  and 
we'U  have  dnnks  and  cigars  served  and  a  little  game  ci  poker; 
of  course  I  always  lose.  Nothing  is  said,  but  I  book  a  good- 
ased  order  before  I  go,  and  really  that  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
methods:  when  tlie  man  comes  right  out  and  asks  for  money 
then  I  usually  have  to  pay  a  big  price." 

Foremen  in  factories  are  often  bribed  to  demand 
certain  brands  of  goods  or  certain  articles  for  use 
in  their  factories.  The  corruption  or  "  graft "  in 
real  estate  deals  has  become  noto- 
-    ^  .,  rious.     The  use  of  blackmail  in  the 

In  Urdlnary  iggggj.    pregg  of  the  country  and  of 

Bniiaeii  p^j^  editorials  and  ' '  fake ' '  telegraph- 
ic reports  in  the  larger  papers  is 
well  known.  The  use  of  more  or  less  fraudulent 
advertisements  is  almost  universal.  The  prices 
put  upon  articles  in  stores  has  often  little  or 
no  relation  to  the  cost  of  production.  These 
are  but  a  few  instances  of  dishonesty  in  or- 
dinary commercial  i>roceedings.  Very  many 
business  men  believe  it  is  impossible  to-day  to 
conduct  business  with  strict  r^ard  to  truth. 

When  one  comes  to  the  larger  commercial 
transactions,  corruption  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
prevalent.     Says  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson: 

The  exposures  are  fresh  in  mind  of  the  boodlers  in  St.  Louis 
and  Philadelphia,  of  the  meat  packers,  and  the  insurance 


officers  and  directors,  and  Wall  Street  financiers.  Were 
these,  like  ordinary  crimes,  the  occasional  lapses  of  individ- 
uals, they  would  have  little  or  no  weight.  But  tht  rtmarkabU 
thitif  is  lAql  wh*rtvtr  th*  probt  happtns  to  bi  instrltd,  tht  som* 
condition  u  found.  Everywhere,  in  every  case,  every  rail- 
road, every  packer,  every  valuable  franchise,  every  fife-in- 
surance  company,  every  tax  return  that  has  been  investigated, 
has  been  found  lawless,  perjured,  brasenly  rotten,  when 
judged  by  either  legal  or  moral  standards.  Did  not  the 
statute  of  limitation  intervene,  Mr.  Folk.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Jerome,  and  Mr.  Hitchcock  could  be  kept  busy  the  remainder 
of  their  days,  and  could  every  day  give  material  for  yellow 
head-lines.  It  is  the  yellow  history  that  is  at  fault,  not  yel- 
low joumaliam. 

Life-insurance  companies  supposed  to  be  the 
most  reputable  have  oeen  founa  to  have  altered 
their  books  overnight,  to  avoid  the  requirements  of 
the  law.  The  New  York  Life-  Insurance  Company 
was  declared  to  have  paid  their  "  legislative  agent 
$416,937  during  five  years,  besides  $235,000  for 
which  no  receipt  was  given,  and  $134,000  for  per- 
sonal use.  Tne  president  of  the  Metropolitan 
could  borrow  $80,000  of  his  and  other  companies 
at  li  per  cent.  Mr.  McCurdy,  president  of  the 
Mutual,  received  a  salary  of  $150,000  a  year,  and 
his  son  $30,000,  besides  $91,766  in  commissions, 
while  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Thebaud,  received 
$147,687.  (See  Insurance.)  The  investigation 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  consider^  by 
many  one  of  the  best  managed  roads  in  the 
country,  showed  department  officials  receiving 
large  sums  for  granting  illegal  favors  to  certain 
companies.  The  revelations  of  Mr.  Thomas  W. 
Lawson  in  his  "  Frenzied  Finance  "  have  been  dis- 
ootmted  but  never  answered.  Mr.  Henry  D. 
Lloyd,  after  his  sensational  but  sub- 


attacking  individual  cases  of  a  uni 
form  system,  and  the  question  arises; 
What  great  corporation's  money  is  not  tainted? 

The  evil  has  not  grown  in  a  day.  As  long 
ago  as  187 1  Charles  Francis  Adams,  since  him- 
self president  of  a  great  railroad  organization, 
wrote  ("Chapters  on  Erie"): 

The  system  of  corporate  life  and  corporate  P9wer,  as  ap- 
plied to  industrial  development,  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  It 
tends  always  to  development,  always  to  consolidation;  it  is 
ever  grasping  new  powers  or  insidiously  exercising  covnl  in- 
fluences. Even  now  the  system  threatens  the  central  gov- 
ernment. .  .  .  The  belief  is  common  in  America  that  the 
day  is  at  hand  when  corporations  far  greater  than  ever — 
swaying  power  such  as  has  never  in  the  world's  history  been 
trusted  in  the  hands  of  mere  private  citizens,  controlled  by 
single  men  like  Vanderbilt,  or  by  combinations  of  men  like 
Fisk,  Gould,  and  Sage — after  having  created  a  system  of 
quiet  but  irrepressible  corruption,  will  ultimately  succeed  in 
directing  government  itself.  .  .  .  It  is  a  new  power  for  which 
our  language  contains  no  name.  We  know  what  aristocracy, 
autocracy,  democracy  are,  but  we  have  no  word  to  express 
"government  by  moneyed  corporations." 

In  1895  Judge  William  J.  Gaynor  of  the  New 
York  Supreme  Court,  writing  to  the  St.  Louis 
Mercantile  Club  a  letter  for  Jefferson  Day,  said: 

The  untold  millions  of  sham,  dishonest,  and  oppressive 
paper  stock  and  bonds  now  existing  in  this  country,  issued 
generally  upon  rights  and  privileges  conferred  by  law  gratui- 
tously, and  to  pay  dividends  and  interest  upon  which  it  is 
proposed  to  sap  agricultural,  mechanical,  manufacturing, 
mercantile,  professional,  and  all  other  honest  industry,  may 
well  be  the  subject  of  grave  thought  by  those  who  meet  to 
recur  to  and  keep  alive  principles  which  are  wholly  antago- 
nistic to  such  a  condition,  and  which  caimot  be  said  to  be 
paramoimt  while  such  a  condition  exists. 

In  1904,  Supreme  Justice  David  J.  Brewer,  ad- 
dressing the  Albany  Law  School,  June  i,  said: 

To-day's  great  temptation  to  the  lawyer  as  a  lawmaker 
comes  from  the  marvelous  development  of  corporate  interests. 
The  corporations  themselves  are  colossal  in  size,  alluring  bjr 
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the  magnitude  of  their  •ehievements,  tempting  not  merely 
by  the  money  they  possess  and  with  which  they  can  reward, 
but  more  by  the  influence  they  can  exert  in  favor  of  the  indi- 
vidual lawmaker  in  the  furtherance  of  his  personal  ad\'ance- 
ment.  No  one  can  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  these  mighty 
corporations  are  holding  out  most  tempting  inducements  to 
the  lawmaker  to  regard  in  lawmaking  their  interests  rather 
than  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Senators  and  representa- 
tives have  owed  their  places  to  corpoiate  influence,  and  that 
influence  has  been  exerted  under  an  expectation,  if  not  an  nn- 
derstanding,  that  by  them  as  lawmakers  the  corporate  inter- 
ests shall  be  subserved.  I  am  not  here  to  deny  the  value  of 
corporations.  I  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  work  that  is 
IXKsible  through  such  combinations,  and  I  do  not  deny  their 
right  to  be  hurd  before  any  legislative  body  in  defense  of 
their  rights  or  in  furtherance  of  their  interests.  But  the 
danger  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  so  power- 
ful and  that  the  pressure  of  so  much  power 
upon  the  individual  lawmaker  tempts  him 
to  fot^et  the  nation  and  remember  the  cor- 
poration. And  the  danger  is  greater  because 
it  is  insidious.  There  may  oe  no  written 
agreement.  There  may  be  in  fact  no  agree- 
ment at  all  and  yet  when  the  lawmaker  tmderstands  that  the 
power  exists  which  may  make  for  his  advancement  or  other- 
wise, that  it  will  be  exerted  according  to  the  pliancy  with 
which  he  yields  to  its  solicitations,  it  lifts  the  corporation  into 
a  position  of  constant  danger  and  menace  to  republican  in- 
stitutions. I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that  all  legislators  are 
influenced  thereby.  On  the  contrary,  I  know'there  are  many 
and  I  trust  they  are  a  large  majority  who  stand  in  the  full  in- 
tegrity of  their  being,  acting  always  in  accordance  with 
their  judgment  of  the  best  interests  of  the  nation;  but  within 
the  limits  of  our  profession,  as  elsewhere  in  the  world,  are 
many  weak  characters  who,  while  they  might  not  deliberately 
do  a  dishonest  thing  or  dehberately  prove  false  to  an  oath  or 
obligation,  yet  yield  to  the  pressure  of  corpoiate  interests, 
deluding  themselves  with  the  idea  that  those  interests  are 
synonymous  with  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

As  example  of  very  recent  commercial  cor- 
ruption we  quote  from  a  public  letter  of  Mr. 
R.  R.  Bowker  (until  recently  manager  of  the 
Edison  Electric  Company),  addrest  to  Governor 
Hughes.     Speaking  of  his  company  he  says: 

There  was  the  prospect  of  a  condition  under  which  the 
company  could  reduce  the  rate  to  one  half  of  what  it  for- 
merly had  been  and  yet  could  pay  a  le  percent  dividend.  In 
the  mean  time,  by  semipolitical  movements,  Mr.  Anthony  N. 
Brady,  with  ex-Mayor  Grant  and  a  well-laiown  trust  com- 
pany, had  organized  a  company,  bought  the  franchises  of  a 
petty  lighting  organization,  ana  made  a  deal  "with  the  late 
W.^C.  Whitney,  then  in  control  of  the  Metropolitan  Street 
Railway  Company,  for  the  supply  of  its  '  surplus  electricity,  * " 
tho  the  Metropolitan  Company  had  need  for  all  its  electricity. 
Thereupon  the  hint  came  from  a  director  common  to  both  the 
Metropolitan  and  Edison  companies  that  the 
.  sale  of  the  Edison  Company  would  be  wise. 
]f g^  York  Deterred  from  oppcjsition  by  the  fear  of  the  po- 
jx__  ir«..»_i..  Ittical  power  of  Mr.  Whitney  and  others,  the 
OM  Monopoly  directors  acceded.  Mr.  Bowker  had  to  choose 
between  opposing  the  deal  and  getting  the 
best  possible  price  for  the  stockholders.  He 
himself  sacrificed  the  opportunity  to  dispose  of  his  own  stock 
at  a  high  price.  The  company  was  neatly  overcapitalized 
by  an  excessive  issue  of  bonds,  which  were  marLeted,  if 
not  illegally,  at  least  by  a  palpable  evasion  of  the  law.  The 
order  reducing  the  rates  was  rescinded.  In  the  midst  of 
these  transactions  there  was  a  "Wall  Street  whirl,"  and  a 
financial  battle  between  the  various  interests  contending  for 
the  lighting  monopoly  and  its  vast  profits.  Finally,  peace 
was  made  by  consolidation;  the  Brady-Whitney  intoests 
were  absorbed  and  were  represented  on  the  ms  board.  The 
final  result  has  been  that  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  is 
now  entire  master  of  the  gas  and  electiic  lighting  of  New 
York  City,  both  public  and  private.  Mr.  Bowker  says  that 
since  the  consolidation  he  believes  that  the  management  has 
dealt  fairly  with  the  public.  "But  the  facts  remain,"  he 
adds,  "that  it  was,  and  is  still,  possible  to  juggle  with  great 
properties  in  the  most  unscrupulous  manner,  and  that  the 
consumer  is  required  to  pay  a  price  that  will  produce  earn- 
ings on  three  times  the  capitalization  needed  by  the  industry." 
—Th*  Outlook,  May  4,  1907. 

As  a  sample  of  management  of  railroad  cor- 
porations we  quote  from  the  Independent  of  May, 
1907,  as  to  the  Chicago  &  Alton  Railroad: 

A  syndicate  composed  of  Mr.  Harriman,  Mortimer  L. 
SchifT,  James  Stillman,  and  Geor^  ].  Gould  bought  nearly  all 
the  stock  of  the  company.  Withm  six  years,  under  their 
management,  the  capital  stock  was  increased  from  S4o,ooo,ooo 
to  $T72,8oo,ooo.  altho  only  $33,000,000  was  spent  for  im- 
provements.    Large  quantities  of  bonds  issued  by  the  syndi- 


cate were  virtually  sold  to  the  syndicate  at  sixty-five  and 
then  marketed  at  from  ninety  to  ninety-six,  a  considerable 
part  being  taken  by  the  great  life-insurance  companies.  The 
controlling  owners  also  declared  and  paid  to  themselves  a 
dividend  of  30  per  cent.  The  profits  of  these  transactions 
appear  to  have  exceeded  $34,000,000.  In  due  time  103,000 
snares  of  the  Alton  stock  were  sold  to  the  Union  Pacific.  The 
testimony  showed  that  heavy  commissions,  amounting  to 
several  millions,  had  been  paid  to  the  affiliated  banking-house 
for  its  services  in  handling  securities. 

Corruption  in  Elections 

The  corrupt  use  of  money  in  elections  is  almost 
as  old  OS  elections  themselves.  Such  corruption 
in  Great  Britain,  where  it  was  once  rampant,  as 
well  as  in  Canada  and  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
has  been  checked  by  efficient  Corrupt  Practises 
Laws.  But  in  the  United  States,  tho  perhaps 
now  less  openly  than  formerly,  corruption  still 
exists  very  widely  spread,  while  the  amounts  of 
money  spent  in  elections  have  generally  risen. 

A  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  John  G.  Speed  in 
Harper's  Weekly  (1905),  and  mainly  based  on 
studies  of  conditions  in  the  last  presidential  elec- 
tion, shows  the  evil  as  great  as  ever.  In  indus- 
trial states  like  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut,  with 
portions  of  New  York,  he  finds  that  25  per  cent  of 
the  vote  was  bought.  In  states 
jj^^^  surely  Republican  or  stirely  Demo- 
Votna*  cratic  less  sums  are  spent,  but  in  close 
states  like  Indiana  he  estimates  that 
both  parties  spent  in  that  election 
$600,000.  The  retiring  governor  of  that  state, 
Colonel  Durbin,  declared  that  the  revelations  of 
corruption  were  "astoimding."  Smaller  states, 
like  Rhode  Island,  are  "pocket  boroughs"  owned 
by  party  bosses.  In  Maryland  he  estimates  that 
$200,000  was  spent  and  a  similar  amount  in  West 
Virginia.  In  Montana,  in  the  investigation  for 
corruption  which  deprived  Senator  Clark  of  his 
senatorial  seat  in  1899  (tho  he  has  been  elected 
since),  it  was  shown  that  as  high  as  $^0  was  paid 
for  an  ordinary  vote  and  for  a  vote  m  the  legis- 
lature $1 ,000.  In  New  York  City  in  close  wards, 
as  high  as  $10  or  even  $25  is  paid  for  votes. 
Ordinary  prices  are  exprest  by  the  saying  "$2 
for  a  negro  vote,  $2.50  for  a  dago,  $5  for  an 
American."  A  presidential  election  m  New 
York  City  is  said  to  mean  the  expenditure  of 
$574,000  dishonestly  and  nearly  as  much  more 
for  legitimate  expenses.  In  each  of  the  last  two 
mayoralty  campaigns  in  New  York  City  over 
$800,000  was  spent.  These  expenses  are  largely 
levied  by  the  party  machines  upon  the  candidates 
and  are  contributed  to  even  more  by  the  corpo- 
rations which  expect  and  demand  therefor  the 
granting  of  franchises,  favorable  legislation,  ex- 
emption from  unfavorable  legislation,  or  reduc- 
tions in  taxation,  etc.  Senator  Piatt  testified 
that  an  insurance  company  Uke  the  Equitable 
usually  gave  $10,000  a  year  to  his  machine  as  its 
ordinary  political  assessment,  and  more  if  it  ex- 
pected tmusual  favors.  A  small  railroad  paid 
Tammany  $50,000  for  certain  favors.  Candi- 
dates are  assessed  at  a  fixt  ratio  upon  value 
of  their  offices.  For  Supreme  Coui^  judgeships 
$50,000  and  even  $100,000  has  been  paid.  Tne 
system  is  not  new. 

The  president  of  the  Sugar  Trust,  before  a 
special  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
testified  that  this  "politics  of  business"  was  the 
custom  of  "every  individual  and  corporation  and 
firm,  trust  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it"  (Sen- 
ate Report  No.  485,  Fifty-third  Congress,  second 
session,  June  21,  1894).  Asked  if  he  contributed 
to  state  campaign  funds,  said:  "We  always  do 
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that.  ...  In  the  State  of  New  York,  when  the 
Democrat  majority  is  between  40,000  and  eo,- 
000,  we  throw  it  their  way.  In  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, when  the  Republican  Party  is  doubtful, 
they  probably  have  the  call.  Wherever  there  is 
a  dominant  party,  wherever  the  majority  is  very 
large,  that  is  the  party  that  gets  the  contribution, 
be«iuse  that  is  the  party  which  controls  local 
matters"  (Supplemental  Report  of  Senator  W.  V. 
AUen  of  the  Senate  Special  Committee  (ordered 
May  17,  1894)  to  investigate  alleged  attesnpts  at 
bribery  by  the  Sugar  Trust). 

The  handling  of  election  money  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  system.  Professor  Jenks,  investiga- 
ting the  system  in  1892  (and  the  main  methods 
have  not  changed) ,  says : 

Doubtful  Toten  vill  not  be  divided  carelessly  into  "Uocla 
of  five,  and  each  block  put  into  the  hands  of  a  trusty ^man,'* 
but  each  doubtful  voter,  being  known,  with  his  habits,  tds 
work,  his  associates,  is  considered  individually.  If  he  is  one 
whose  vote  can  be  affected  by  honest  persuasion,  the  man  in 
the  party  who  would  be  likely  to  have  most  influence  with 
him  IS  selected  to  work  with  him,  and  to  influence  his  vote  by 
fair  means,  if  possible.  If  he  is  a  man  whose  vote  must  he 
purchased,  he  is  assij^ed  to  the  worker  who  can  purchase  him 
to  the  best  advantage.  If  the  number  of  "  floaters "  or  "com- 
mercials" as  they  are  variously  called,  is  relatively  large  to  the 
number  of  workers,  it  may  well  be  that  they  will  have  to  be 
purchased  in  blocks  of  fives  or  blocks  of  tens;  or,  again,  owing 
to  social  reasons,  they  at  times  can  best  be  bought  in  grouiis 
or  clubs,  or  traded;  but  in  all  cases  where  the  best  work  is 
done,  each  individual  "floater,"  whether  bought  singly  or  as 
one  of  a  group,  is  looked  after  personally  by  the  man  best 
competent  to  handle  him. 

For  electoral  corruption  in  New  York  City,  see 
Tammany.  To  Philadelphia,  however,  is  usually 
given  the  palm  of  the  worst  electoral  corruption, 
tho  in  Western  cities  like  Denver  ballot-box  stuff- 
ing has  perhaps  been  more  open.  Philadelphia, 
however,  with  47  per  cent  of  its  citizens  native 
bom,  and  the  so-called  "city  of  homes  "  has  had  at 
least  more  persistent  ring-rule  than  any  other. 
Its  "machine"  has  been  the  most  daring.  Are- 
port  of  the  Mtmicipal  League  says : 


The  assessor  of  a  division  kept  a  disorderly  house;  he  pad- 
ded his  (voting)  lists  with  fraudulent  names  registered  from 
his  house;  two  of  these  names  were  used  by 
election   oflicers.    .    .    .  The   constable   of   a 
Wlilltnwlplua  divinon  kept  a  disreputable  house:  a  police- 
man was  assessed  as  living  there.    .    .    .  The 
election  was  held  in  the  disorderly  house  main- 
tained by  the  assessor.  .  .  .  The  man  named  as  judge  had  a 
criminal  charge  for  a  life  offense  pending  against  him.     Two 
hundred  and  nfty-two  votes  were  returned  in  a  division  that 
had  less  than  100  legal  votes. 

The  assessor  pads  his  list,  it  is  said,  with  the 
names  of  dead  dogs,  children,  and  non-existent 
persons.  Repeating  is  done  brazenly  and  most 
openly.  The  officers  of  the  league  have  pub- 
lished a  booklet  of  cases  of  policemen  helping  to 
beat  off  citizens  and  election  officers  trying  to  do 
their  duty.  Thottsands  of  voters  have  stayed 
away  from  the  polls  declaring  it  was  no  use  to 
vote,  but  have  oeen  recorded  as  voting  for  the 
machine. 

It  is  not,  however,  only  a  question  of  the  city. 
Says  Professor  Jenks  (Century  Magazine,  Oct., 
1903):  "The  probability  is  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, in  such  a  state  as  New  York  the  farmers 
are  as  corrupt  as  the  residents  of  the  cities." 

Municipal  Comiption 

Among  the  best  studies  of  municipal  comip- 
tion in  the  U.  S.  have  been  the  articles  in  Mc- 
Clure's  Magazine  by  Mr.  Lincoln  Steffens  and  re- 
published as  "The  Shame  of  the  Cities"  (1904) 


and  "The  Struggle  for  Self-Govemment "  (1906). 
From  these  articles  we  condense  the  following 
statements : 

St.  Louis 

St.  Louis'  municipal  corruption,  tho  long  known  locally, 
came  to  general  attention  through  the  fearless  exposures  by  Hr. 
(now  (lovemor)  Joseph  W.  Folk,  as  circuit  attorney.  He 
showed  how  Charles  H,  Turner,  the  millionaire  president  of 
the  Suburban  Railway,  used  f  135,000  to  buy  the  (municipal) 
House  of  Delegates;  how  one  member  of  the  House  of  Dele- 

fstes  made  tij.ooo  per  year;  how  a  councilman  was  paid 
50,000  for  a  vote  on  a  single  measure ;  how  a  franchise  bill  was 
carried  over  the  mayor's  veto  by  the  expenditure  of  nearly 
$300,000.  and  then  within  a  year  sold  to  Eastern  capitalists 
for  $1,150,000.  Out  of  this  deal  grew  the  St.  Louis  Transit 
Company.  Mr.  SteSens  shows  how  even  after  conviction 
many  of  the  boodlers  felt  so  secure  as  to  go  right  on  with  their 
corruption.  "  In  the  House  of  Delegates  sit.  under  sentence, 
as  follows:  Chartes  P.  Kelly,  two  yean;  Charles  J.  Deeny, 
three  years  and  five  years;  Henry  A.  Faulkner,  two  years: 
B.  B.  Murrell.  state's  witness,  but  not  tried. 
Nay,  this  house  with  such  a  membership  had 
OoUmel  ^^°  audacitv  to  pass  an  appropriation  to  en- 
Vm^Ijm,  ^^^^  ^^-  Polk  to  go  on  with  nis  investigation." 
tmut  Finally,  Mr.  Folk  reached  Colonel  Edward  R. 
Butler,  the  "boss"  of  the  whole  system  of 
corruption,  and  unearthed  his  methods.  Mr. 
Steffens  tdls  us  how  this  (;olonel  Butler,  an  Irishman  by  birth 
and  a  horseshoer  by  trade,  wearing  his  apron  in  the  '70*8, 
became  first  the  boss  of  his  ward,  then  got  the  city  rail- 
ways to  bu^  a  certain  patent  horseshoe,  and,  making  money, 
developed  into  the  boss  of  his  party,  at  times  almost  openly 
marching  up  repeaters  to  vote  his  party  ticket.  He  next 
worked  through  both  parties  and  made  boodling  his  profession. 
He  sold  franchises  and  privileges  at  regular  prices.  It  was 
alleged  at  the  trials  that  every  transportation  and  public  con- 
vemence  company  that  touches  St.  Louis  had  dealings  with 
Butler's  combine.  Some  paid  him  a  regular  salary,  others  a 
fee;  others  an  interest  in  tneir  concessions.  Tho  he  "some- 
times could  rent  or  own  the  mayor,  he  preferred  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  him,  so  he  formed  in  each  part  of  the  legislature 
a  two  thirds  majority — in  the  Council  nine,  in  the  House 
nineteen — which  could  pass  bills  over  a  veto.  .These  were 
the  'combines.'  They  were  regularly  organized  and  did 
business  under  parliamentary  rules."  Choosing  their  chair- 
man they  would  meet  and  decide  for  how  much  they  would 
enact  certain  bills  or  grant  franchises.  Butler  got  the  most 
and  became  a  millionaire  two  or  three  times  over.  Dissen- 
sions, however,  arose  as  to  the  division  of  the  plunder. 
(Cliques  arose  which  had  to  hire  "trailers"  to  follow  their 
agents,  while  Butler  had  to  hire  men  to  betray  these.  All 
decency  was  gone.  Nevertheless,  boodling  was  good  business 
and  boodlers  from  St.  Louis  woiild  visit  Chicago.  (Heveland, 
and  Pittsburg,  to  learn  what  new  forms  of  graft  had  been  in- 
vented, while  boodlers  from  those  cities  would  visit  St.  Louis. 
Every  bit  of  city  property  was  sold  or  offered  for  sale  for 
graft.  A  St.  Louis  banker  estimated  that  the  combines  sold 
(gave  away  so  far  as  the  city  was  concerned)  $50,000,000  of 
franchises  or  assets.  Mr.  Polk,  however,  finally  got  evidence 
against  Colonel  Butler  through  a  division  in  the  rinf{.  The 
men  sldpt  to  Europe  and  elsewhere  to  avoid  indictment 
and  giving  evidence.  _  Butler  was  convicted,  but  went  on 
with  nis  corruption;  h*s  son  was  nominated  for  Congress,  and 
the  Supreme  (;ourt  of  Missouri  reversed  the  judgment,  as  in- 
deed it  did  gradually  with  all  the  boodle  cases.  The  munici- 
pal corruption  was  shown  to  involve  state  corruption,  and 
also  the  leadini;  citizens  and  practically  every  large  corpora- 
tion in  St.  Loms.  Mr.  Steffens  names  the  St.  Louis  Transit 
Oimpany,  first  and  foremost,  the  Western  Union  'Telegraph 
Company,  the  Missouri  Pacific  lUilroed,  the 
St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco,  the  Iron  Moun- 
CorpoiatlOIll  tain  &  Southern,  the  Sugar   Refim'ng  Com- 

giny,  the  American  Book  Company,  the 
oyal  Baking  Powder  Company,  among  oth- 
ers. Through  the  confession  of  Governor  Lee,  who  was 
trapped,  U.S.  Senators  like  William  J.  Stone,  and  the  highest 
officials  were  involved.  The  result  has  been  to  some  extent 
the  purification  of  the  state,  the  election  of  Mr.  Polk  as  Gov- 
ernor, a  municipal  administration  mainly  honest.  But  the 
criminals  have  been  let  off.  what  convictions  were  made  have 
been  reversed,  and  the  e^d  is  not  yet, 

MlHNBAPOLIS 

Munietpal  corruption  in  Minneapolis,  according  to  Mr. 

Steffens,  has  taken  mainly  the  form  of  the  corruption  of  the 

f>olice  in  connivance  with  the  mayor,  "Doc  Ames"  being  the 
eading  corruptionist.  Albert  A.  Ames,  an  M.O.  before  he  was 
twenty-one  and  of  good  Puritan  stock,  began  his  professional 
life  bybeing  free  and  easy  and  popular  with  all,  rich  and  poor, 
the  evil  ana  the  good.  Drifting  into  politics,  he  gained  several 
oflices,  and  then  was  elected  mayor,  once  as  a  Republican, 
and  later  twice  as  a  Democrat.  He  tmke  with  his  own  family 
in  a  disgraceful  way.  but  was  again  elected  mayor  (igoi)  and 
began  a  career  of  deliberate  and  shameless  corruption.  He 
organised  a  city  government  of  thieves,  gamblers,  coniSdence 
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men,  to  work  under  police  direction,  for  the  profit  of  his  ed- 
ministration.  His  agent  systematioilly  collected  graft  from 
gambiins  -  dens,  thieves,  and  houses  of  prostitution.  The 
owner  ra  a  house  of  evil  repute  was  captain  of  police  with  "  no 
duties  except  to  sell  places  on  the  police  force."  Laws  were 
passed  forbidding  vice  and  then  vice  was  permitted  for  a  con- 
sideration. Pedlers  and  pawnbrokers  had  to  pay  graft. 
Ames  declared  that  the  police  collected  too  much  from  the 
houses  of  ill-fame  and  ordered  that  they  collect  only  every 
other  month,  it  being  discovered  later  that  his  private  agent 
collected  the  alternate  months.  All  this  was  more  or  less 
known  in  the  city,  but  little  effective  work  was  done  till  190a, 
when  an  effort  led  by  Hovey  C.  Clarke  finally  broke  up  the 
corrupt  ring,  many  of  the  rin^,  however,  escaping  by  night. 
Mayor  Ames,  himself  under  indictment  and  heavy  bonds 
for  extortion,  flying  by  night  out  of  the  state. 

PiTTSBURO 

Corruption  in  Pittsburg,  Mr.  Steftens  tdls  us,  has  centered 
around  its  local  boss,  Christopher  L,  Magee,  an  American, 
made,  thro  private  pull,  cashier  of  the  city  when  he  was  twenty- 
one.  Says  Mr.  Steflens:  "The  railroads  began  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  city.  .  .  .  The  municipality  issued  bonds  to  help 
the  infant  railroads  to  develop  the  city,  and,  as  in  so  many 
American  cities,  the  roads  repudiated  the  debt  and  interest 
and  went  into  politics.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  in 
the  system  fitnn  the  start,  and  as  the  other  roads  came  in 
and  found  the  city  government  bought  up  by  those  before 
them,  they  purchiued  their  rights  of  way  by  outbribing  the 
cdder  roads,  then  joined  the  nng  to  acquire  more  rights  for 
themselves  and  to  keep  belated  rivals  out.  As  corporations 
multiplied  and  capital  branched  out  corruption  increased." 
It  was  under  this  situation  that  Magee  got  his  power.  A 
roan  of  great  natural  popularity,  and  working  with  William 
Plinn,  a  Protestant  of  Catholic  stock,  he  spent  mcmths  in 
New  York  studying  Tammany's  methods,  and  then  returned 
and  organised  Pittsburg.  Magee  worked  for  fame,  Flinn  for 
wealth.  Getting  the  control  of  his  party  (Democratic)  in 
the  city  and  then  in  the  county  and  working  with  Republicans 
when  necessary,  he  cemented  his  power  by 
favon  to  corporations  and  individuals.  There 
The  Xing  were  ring  banks,  ring  trust  companies,  ring 
brokers.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  stood  in 
with  the  ring  and  the  city  interests  were  sacri- 
ficed to  give  it  exclusive  freiijht  traffic.  But  Magee  needed 
state  power;  so  he  stood  in  with  Matthew  S.  Quay  and  Quay 
with  him.  Magee  was  elected  state  senator,  being  nominated 
by  both  parties  and  elected  unanimously.  Pittsburg  was 
turned  over  to  Ouay  by  Magee  and  Flinn.  There  was  graft, 
of  franchises,  public  contracts,  vice,  and  public  funds.  Magee 
and  Flinn  mainly  working  in  the  two  first  ways,  tho  the  vice 
graft  alone  was  valued  at  (150,000.  Mageegot  theCouncilsto 
give  him  railroads  and  he  capitalised  them  for  $30,000,000. 
Finally  the  Municipal  League  commenced  a  fight  to  beat  the 
ring  in  the  election  of  1896.  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  McCIin- 
tock  before  the  Municipal  League  said:  "We  found  that 
prominent  merchants  and  contractors  who  were  'on  the  in- 
side,' manufacturers  enjoying  special  municipal  privileges, 
wealthy  capitalists,  brokers,  and  others,  who  were  Holders  of 
the  securities  of  traction  and  other  companies,  had  their 
mouths  stopped,  their  convictions  of  duty  strangled,  and 
their  influence  before,  and  votes  on,  election  day  preempted 
against  us.  In  still  another  direction  we  found  that  the 
financial  and  political  support  of  the  great  steam  railroads 
and  largest  manufacturing  corporations,  controlling  as  far  as 
they  were  able  the  suffrages  of  their  thousands  of  employees, 
were  thrown  against  us,  tor  the  simple  reason,  as  was  frankly 
explained  by  one  of  them,  that  it  was  much  easier  to  deal  with 
a  DOSS  in  promoting  their  corporate  interests  than  to  deal 
directly  with  the  people's  representatives  in  the  municipal 
legislature.  ...  As  one  of  them  put  it, '  If  you  want  to  be  any- 
body or  make  money  in  Pittsburg,  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  the 
political  swim  and  on  the  side  of  the  city  ring. '  "  On  the  ni^ht 
of  the  election,  the  returns  up  to  one  o'clock  in  the  mommg 
showed  George  W.  Guthrie,  the  reform  candidate,  far  ahead. 


Then  all  returns  suddenly  erased  and  a  few  days  later  the 
ring's  candidate  was  officially  declared  elected.  An  appeal  to 
the  court  for  a  recount  was  denied. 


The  Pittsburgers  then  tried  for  a  new  charter  from  the 
state  legislature,  giving  the  citiiens  control  of  the  city.  Quay 
promised  to  have  it  passed.  But  Ouay  wanted  to  be  elected 
to  the  U.  S.  Senate.  The  ring  supported  him.  He  was 
elected  and  PitUburg  did  not  ^et  its  charter.  In  190a  a 
reform  movement  won  the  election;  Magee  died;  but  a  new 
boss  was  discovered  to  have  gained  the  power. 

Philadblphia 

Some  of  Philadelphia's  electoral  methods  we  have  seen 
above.  SaysMr.Stenensof  Philadelphia'scormption:  "There 
is  nothing  like  it  in  the  country  except  possiDly  in  Cincin- 
nati." 

In  i88s  the  citixens  revolted  and  adopted  a  good  charter, 
with  the  Bullitt  law  which  went  into  efTect  in  1887,  giving  the 
mayor  vast  powers  and  believing  that  electing  an  honest 
mayor  would  secure  a  good  administration.  Stece  then  things 
have  been  as  bad  as  before.  According  to  Mr.  Steflens,  the 
machine  is  not  merely  municipal,  but  state  and  national.    All 
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the  po«rer  of  the  Republican  Party  and  Republican  dty. 
state,  and  national  patronage  is  made  use  of  to  keep  it  in 
power,  with  Senator  Quay  and  his  successor,  Senator  Pen- 
rose, at  the  head  of  all.  Mr.  Quay  at  times  used  the  reform 
law  to  keep  in  check  certain  loni  bosses,  as  when  he  put  down 
Boss  McHanus  and  put  Dave  Martin  in  bis  place,  but  the 
pie  got  no  benefit.  Martin  took  away  much  of  the  loot 
n  the  ordinary  ward  heelem  and  party  office-holders  and 
^ve  it  to  a  firm  which  he  stood  in  with.  Filbert  &  Porter, 
'hey  got  almost  any  contract  they  desired,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  legalUy.  as  their  bid  was  always  considered  "lowest 
and  best.  Martin  had  under  nay  in  office  at  least  ij.ooo 
men  and  women,  each  capable  <x  delivering  many  votes.  In 
with  Mr.  Quay  stood — according  to  Mr.  Steflens — the  Sund- 
ard  Oil  (Smpany,  Cramps'  Shipyard,  the  Sted  companies, 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  their  bead,  and  other 
public  utility  companies  following  after.  They  got  franchises, 
privileges,  exemptions,  and  Martin's  bosses  could  get  his 
workers  jobs  from  these  companies  as  in  a  city  department. 
Martin,  however,  finally  fought  Quay,  and  Quay  put  Israel 
W.  Durham  in  his  place.  Martin  nearly  got 
Quay  in  prison.  John  S.  Hopkins,  cashier 
State  Sing  of  the  People's  Bank,  had  let  Quay  and  others 
have  bank  funds  without  collateral.  Quay 
and  the  state  treasurer  leaving  heavy  state 
deposits  with  the  bank.  Quay,  bis  son,  and  the  state 
treasurer  were  indicted  for  conspiracy,  but  Quay  sot  every 
kind  of  stay  and  postponement,  till  Judge  Biddell  ruled 
out  the  essential  evidence  on  the  ground  of  the  statute  of 
limitation.  Mr.  Wanamaker  then,  defeated  in  getting  the 
second  U.  S.  senatorship,  fought  Mr.  Quay,  but  was  defeated 
at  every  point,  Mr.  Quay  naming  Penrose  as  his  successor  and 
Penrose  and  Durluun  decting  Samud  H.  Ashbridge — "  Star 
and  Stripes  Sam" — as  Mayor  of  Philadelphia.  Durham 
widened  his  ring,  taking  in  James  P.  McNichol  as  preferred 
contractor  and  John  M.  Mack  as  promoter  and  financier.  "The 
Municipal  League  said  of  Ashbridge's  administration :  "  Never 
before,  and  let  us  hope  never  again,  will  there  be  such  brazen 
defiance  of  public  opinion,  cucn  flagrant  disregard  of  public 
interest,  such  abuse  of  powers  and  responsibilities  for  imvate 
ends."  Corruption  spread  through  every  department. 
'Teachers  and  principals  had  to  have  a  pull  to  get  appoint- 
ment and  were  assessed  "a  per  cent"  on  their«alaries  for 
political  purposes.  Widener  and  Elldns,  "the  national 
uanchise  buyers,"  were  in  the  ring.  They  had  combined  all 
the  street  railways  of  the  city  before  1900.  Having  got  all 
they  wanted  from  the  ring  they  wanted  to  retire.  But  while 
they  were  on  the  ocean  bound  for  Europe,  the  ring  went  to  the 
legislature  with  two  bills  granting  a  charter  for  practically  all 
the  streets  and  alleys  in  Philaddphia  not  already  covered  by 
tracks  (so  as  to  be  able  to  threaten  Widener  and  Elldns  with 
competing  street-car  lines  and  so  blackmail  them).  The  bills 
were  introduced  without  notice  at  x  r.u..  May  99th,  and  were 
reported  from  the  committee  in  five  minutes;  at  8.J0  ph. 
they  were  printed  and  on  the  members'  desks  and  by  9  p.u. 
were  passed  on  first  reading.  The  next  day  they  passed 
second  reading,^  and  the  following  day  they  were  passed 
through  the  Senate  with  more  trickery,  and  in  six  legislative 
days  were  signed.  Tune  7th,  at  midnight  in  the  presence  of 
Senators  Quay  and  Penrose,  James  P,  McNichol,  John  M. 
Mack,  and  other  capitalists  and 'politicians  of  the  ring.  The 
next  morning  100  charters  were  applied  for  under  the  law — 
thirteen  of  them  for  Philadelphia.  A  special  meeting  of  the 
Philadelphia  Select  Council  was  called;  a  brief  hearing  «as 
heard,  but  the  charters  were  sent  to  Mayor  Ashbridge  to  sign 
June  13th.  The  mayor's  secretary  promised  authoritatively 
that  he  would  not  sign  them  that  day.  But  Mr.  John  Wana- 
maker sent  the  mayor  an  offer  of  $1,500,000  for  the  franchises 
about  to  be  given  for  nothing,  and  deposited  $350,000  as 
guarantee  of  good  faith.  Mr.  Ashbridge  therefore  threw  the 
letter  aside  unread  and  signed  the  franchises  before  mid- 
night. 

The  ring  put  through  two  more  bills  and  then  compdied 
Widener  and  Elkins  to  lease  their  lines  to  the  new  company 
representing  the  ring.  The  leaders  of  the  ring  were  cartooned 
and  so  Durham,  Ouay,  and  Governor  Pennypacker  passed  a 
libd  law  meant  to  muzzle  the  press.  Mr.  Weaver,  a  former 
notorious  ring  leader,  suddenly  broke  with  the  ring  and  was 
dected  as  a  reform  mayor.  For  more  recent  devdopments, 
see  Philadblphia. 

Nbw  York 

Of  corruption  in  New  York  Mr.  Steflens  writes: 
"Tammany  is  the  embodiment  of  corruption.  All  the  world 
knows  and  all  the  world  may  know  what  it  is,  and  what  it  is 
after.  For  hypocrisy  is  not  a  Tammany  vice.  Tammany  is 
for  Tammany  and  the  Tammany  men  say  so.  .  ,  .  Richard 
Croker  said  under  oath  once  that  he  worked  for  his  own  pock- 
ets all  the  time.  .  .  .  The  items  are  so  incredible  that  I 
hesitate  to  print  them.  Devery  told  a  friend  once  that  ia 
one  year  the  police  ^raft  was  something  over  $3,000,000.' 
Afterward  the  syndicate  which  divided  the  graft  under 
Devery  took  in  for  thirty-six  months  $400,000  a  month  from 
gambling-  and  pool-rooms  alone.  .  .  .  Vet  this  was  but  one 
department  and  a  department  that  was  overlooked  by  Tam- 
many for  years.  .  .  .  Tammany  when  in  control  of  New 
York  takes  out  of  the  city  unbelievable  millions  of  dollara  a 
year.  .  .  .  The  Tammany  clique  of  financiers  have  knocked 
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down  and  txnight  np  at  low  price*  Manhattan  Railway  itock 
by  threats  of  the  city'«  power  over  the  road;  they  have  been 
let  in  on  Metropolitan  deals  and  on  the  Third  Avenue  Rail- 
road erab:  the  Ice  Trust  is  a  Tamtpany  trust;  they  have 
banks  and  trun  companies,  and  through  the  New  York 
Realty  Company  are  forcing  alliances  with  such  financial 
(iroups  as  that  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com(iany.  Croker  shared 
in  these  deals  and  businesses.  He  sold  judgeships,  taking  his 
pay  in  the  form  of  contributions  to  the  Tammany  campaign 
fund,  of  which  he  was  treasurer,  and  he  had  the  judges  take 
from  the  regular  real  estate  exchange  all  the  enormous 
real  estate  business  that  passed  through  the  courts  and  give 
it  to  an  exchange  connected  with  the  real  estate  business  of 
his  firm,  Peter  P.  Meyer  &  Co.  This  alone  would  maintain  a 
ducal  estate  in  England.  But  his  real  estate  business  was 
greater  than  that.  .  ,  .  Some  of  the  richest  graft  in  the  city 
IS  in  the  Department  of  Buildings;  lioo.ooo.ooo  a  year  goes 
into  building  operations  in  New  York.  .  .  .  Architects  and 
orokcn  had  to  stand  in  with  the  depart- 
ment. .  .  .  The  Dock  Board  has  exclusive 
T»»»i«»Y»^  and  private  and  secret  control  of  the  expendi- 
n  jjl  ture  of  tio.ooo.ooo  a  year.  .  .  .  It 'is  very 
"*■"  large  graft  and  the  new  Tammany  leader, 
Charles  Murphy,  had  it.  .  .  .  Tammany 
leaders  are  usually  the  natural  leaders  of  the 
people.  .  .  .  Theircharity  is  real  at  first.  But  they  sell  out 
their  own  people.  They  do  give  them  cnal  and  help  them  in 
their  private  troubles,  but  as  they  grow  rich  and  powerful,  the 
kindness  goes  out  of  the  charity  and  they  not  only  collect  at 
their  saloons  or  in  rents — cash  for  their  '  goodness  ;  they  not 
only  ruin  fathers  and  sons  and  cause  the  troubles  they  relieve; 
they  sacrifice  the  children  in  the  schools;  let  the  Health  De- 
partment neglect  the  tenements,  and,  wont  of  all,  plant  vice 
in  the  neighborhood  and  in  the  home*  of  the  poor.  .  .  .  The 
police  grafters,  for  example,  in  Devery 's  day,  were  not  content 
with  toe  amounts  collected  from  the  big  vices.  They  culti- 
vated minor  vices,  like  policy,  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
policy  king  was  caught  and  sent  to  prison,  and  Devery's  ward- 
man,  Glennon.  was  pushed  into  so  tight  a  hole  that  there  was 
danger  that  District-Attorney  Jerome  would  get  past  Glennon 
to  Devery  and  the  syndicate.  The  murder  of  a  witness  the 
night  he  was  in  the  Tenderloin  police  station  served  to  save  the 
day.  But,  wont  of  all,  Tammany,  the  '  friend  of  the  people,' 
permitted  the  organisation  of  a  band  of  so-called  cadets, 
who  made  a  business,  under  the  protection  of  the  police,  of 
ruining  the  daughters  of  the  tenements,  and  even  of^ catching 
•nd  imprisoning^  in  disorderly  houses  the  wives  of  poor  men. 
This  horrid  trsitic  never  was  exposed.  It  cotild  not  and  can- 
not be.  Vicious  women  were  planted'  in  tenement-houses 
(I  know  this  personally),  the  children  of  decent  parent*  counted 
the  customcn,  witnessed  their  transactions  with  these  crea- 
tures, and,  a*  a  father  told  with  *hame  and  tears,  reported 
total*  at  the  family  table."    (See  New  York;  also  Tauhant.) 

San  Pbancisco 
For  San  Prandsco,  we  quote  from  Th*  World's  Work,  May, 

"The  people  of  Sao  Prandsco  have  snffered  overmuch. 
But  the  earthquake  and  the  fire  are  not  the  greatest  of  their 
calamities.  .  .  .  After  the  ruin  of  April,  1906,  a  venal  city 
government,  the  tool  of  a  oonupt  and  corruottng  city  boss. 


■old  the  public  privileges  of  the  aty  for  ridiculous  prices  upon 

fsyment  to  the  supervisors  of  graft  fees  ranging  from  tsoo  to 
tf.ooa  a  vote.  The  street-railway  company  bought  the 
eivilege  of  running  an  overhead  trolley  line  bom  "Abe" 
uef,  the  chief  grafter,  instead  of  buying  it  from  the  dty  for 
what  it  was  worth.  The  telephone  monopoly  entrenched 
itself  by  similar  means.  Citisens  otherwise  reputable  chased 
smaller  private  ends  through  the  same  path*  of  graft.  In  all, 
something  more  than  ti, 000,000  seem*  to  have  been  c«^ected 
into  Rue?^*  corruption  fund,  and  much  of  it  *tuck  to  his 
fingers.  Enough  passed  on,  however,  to  purchase  the  desired 
(avon  bom  the  dty  powers. 

San  Prandsco  was  used  to  the  kind  of  graft  disdosed  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  investigation.  The  purchase  of  im- 
munity by  vice  had  been  known  for  year*,  and  was  common 
to  many  dties.  But  the  gnft  in  high  places,  the  spread  of 
tlie  taint  to  "good  people.'  and  the  enormous  bulk  of  the  cor- 
rupting influence* imiae  San  Pnndscotoaiolitary  eminence  of 
thame.  .  .  . 

The  fact  that  the  graft  had  been  accepted  by  labor  poli- 
ticians is  not  especially  significant.  The  significant  fact  is 
that  the  graft  was  offered  by  men  of  every  political  com- 
plexion, and  especially  by  some  of  those  highest  in  the  dty's 
business  life. 

To  some  extent  the  honor  of  the  dty  ha*  been  redeemed 
by  the  conviction  of  Ruef  and  Mayor  Schmits,  "the  Labor 
Mayor."  But  the  gnat  corporations  who  made  use  of 
tbeae  men  and  to  whom  Ruef  himself  was  largely  only  a 
tool  are  left  in  the  main  intact. 

Chicago 

Chicago's  corruption  ha*  never  been  *o  well  organised  a*  in 
other  dtie*.  Says  Mr.  Steffcns:  "The  dty  was  once  pretty 
■Olid  Mack.  Criminally  it  wa*  wide  open;  eommerdally  it 
WB*  brasan;  socially  it  was  thoughtless  and  raw;  it  was  a 
■attlament  k  individuals  and  group*  and  intera*t*  with  no 


common  dty  aenae  and  no  political  conadence.  Everybody 
was  for  himself;  none  was  for  Chicago.  There  were  political 
parties,  but  the  organisatioiM  were  controlled  by  rings,  which 
in  turn  were  parts  of  state  liagf,  which  in  turn  were  backed 
and  used  by  leading  business  interests,  through  which  this 
corrupt  and  corrupting  system  reached  with  it*  ramificationa 
far  and  high  and  low  into  the  social  organisation.  The  graft- 
ing wa*  miscellaneous  and  very  general,  but  tin  most  of  the 
corruption  was  that  which  centered  in  the  dty  council.  It 
never  wa*  well  organised  and  orderly.  The  aldermen  had 
'combine*,'  leaden,  and  prices,  but,  a  lot  of  good-natured 
thieves,  they  .  .  .  were  so  unbusinesslike  that  biuiness 
now  went  into  the  dty  council  to  reduce  the  festival  of  black- 
mail to  decent  and  systematic  bribery.  These  men  helped 
matten  some,  but  the  happy-go-lucky  spirit  persisted,  until 
the  advent  of  Charies  T.  Yerkes  from  Philadelphia,  who,  with 
his  large  experience  of  Pennsylvania  methods,  fint  made 
boodling  a  serious  business."  Then  the  dty  rose  through 
a  few  shrewd  men  in  the  Munidpal  League  and  began  to  dect 
honest  aldermen.     (See  Chicaoo.) 

But  in  spite  of  many  successes  by  the  Municipal 
League,  terrible  corruption  still  remains.  Mr. 
George  K.  Turner,  in  McClure's  Magazine,  April, 
190^,  shows  that  the  revenue  of  the  dealers  in 
dissipation  in  Chicago  totals  at  least  $135,000,000 
and  directly  employs  more  than  40,000  persons, 
and  that  every  dollar  of  this  sum,  and  every 
person  it  employs,  is  and  must  be  in  politics.  The 
dealers  recognized  by  law,  brewers,  wholesale 
and  retail  liquor  dealers,  have  to  be  in  politics  to 

Etitect  their  interests  from  the  anti-liquor  legis- 
tion  continually  threatened  by  legislative  black- 
mailers and  by  temperance  reformers.  The 
illegal  dealers,  in  prostitution  and  gambling  and 
criminal  saloons,  have  still  more  need  to  be  in 
politics  to  be  able  to  break  law  with  security. 
With  this  disrespectable  element  in  politics  work 
for  other  reasons,  many  "respectable"  interests. 
He  says:  ■■ 

It  is  the  custom  to  call  the  tribute  of  illegal  establishmenta 
to  the  police  ol  great  dties  bUckmail.     This  term  is  ndther 
comprenensive  nor  accurate.     The  operation  is  merely  one 
phase  in  the  working  out  of  the  business  of  a  great  financial 
and  political  organisation.     Inroads  have  been  made  and  will 
be  made  upon  tne  influence  of  this  organisation  by  attacks  on 
particular  powers — as  has  been  done  in  Chicago.     Such  at- 
tacks win  probably  not  achieve  final  results. 
The  fact  is  that  under  present  conditions  the  financial  inter- 
ests of  dissipation  have  more  direct  representa- 
tion in  the  administration  of  the  dty  govern- 
Yloi  ment  than  the  will  of  the  people.     In  Chicago 

.     p_iiij_     the  dealer  in  vice  reaches  directly  through  the 
la  rouuB    ward  and  county  organisations  into  the  police 
department.     "The  citizen  at  large  must  act 
through  a  mayor  politically  indebted  to  the 
ward  organisation,  who  hands  over  bodily  the  function  of  en- 
f  ordng  the  law — concerning  which  he  himself  is  and  must  bo 
to  a  large  extent  ignorant — to  a  political  appointee  at  the 
head  of  the  police  department. 

Mr.  Turner  gives  details.    He  says : 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  cash  payment  which 
must  be  made  every  year  by  the  interests  of  dissipation,  for 
the  privilege  of  brotlang  the  law.  So  many  people  recdve 
the  money,  so  many  give  it  out.  There  is  such  a  variation 
from  time  to  time.  HoweveTj^there  cannot  be  less  than 
(soo.ooo  a  year  paid  out  now.  There  is  probably  much  mora, 
nostitution  pay*  at  lea*t  tsso.ooo;  the  remainder  is  largely 
paid  by  gambling. 

In  two  down-town  ward*  of  Chicago— the  Pint  and  the 
Eighteenth — an  situated  five  sixth*  m  the  criminal  saloon* 
and  of  the  dealen  in  prostitution,  and  at  least  two  thirds  of 
the  gambling  interests.  It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that 
the  bosses  of  Wards  (>ne  and  Eighteen  m  Chicago  are  remark- 
able figures  and  wealthy  men. 

Considering  both  wortds — ^the  upper  and  the  under— the 
bosses  of  the  Fint  Ward  in  Chicago  are  the  most  widdy 
known  men  in  political  life,  which  that  dty  has  ever  produced. 
"Hinky-Dink'^  (Michael  Kenna),  the  older,  ex-bootblack  and 
newsboy,  is  the  keeper  of  the  greatest  tramps'  saloon  on  the 
continent.  He  is  a  wise,  silent,  dapper  little  man  of  about 
fifty;  straight  as  a  die  in  his  penonal  relations:  a  virtuoso  in 
the  English  language.  When  he  speaks  in  anger,  his  word* 
leave  *can.  "Bath-house  John'  (John  J.  Coughltn) — a 
large,  pompous,  poetic  tempenment — rose  from  the  work  of 
a  rubber  in  a  'Turkish  bath-house  to  his  present  occupation 
a*  inauranoe  broker  and  active  ward  boss.  He  dresses  like  a 
bartender's  dream  of  Beau  Brummel,  a  bottle-green  dress  suit 
being  his  highot  sartorial  achievement;  he  also  hires  a  man 
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to  write  poetry  for  him,  to  appear  under  his  name.  Therulen 
of  the  Bi<hteenth  Ward  have  been  less  successful.  John  J, 
Brennan,  the  older — a  gruflF,  Ifuslnr,  generotis.old  saloon- 
keeper, adored  by  his  ward — has,  in  fact,  served  a  term  in  the 
House  of  Correction  for  the  clumsy  buying  of  votes.  His 
health  has  failed  since  that  experience.  He  has  now  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  broken-down  imze-fighter.  The  junior  boss, 
M.  C.  Conlon,  was  formeriy  a  keeper  of  an  unsavory  saloon 
near  the  Union  Station,  and  is  now  Interested  as  a  silent 
partner  in  various  enterprises  for  the  sale  of  dissipation. 

These  four  men  have  the  absolute  power  of  political  dicta- 
tors in  Wards  One  and  Eighteen.  As  political  adents  of  the 
business  interests  of  dissipation,  they  have  unlimited  funds. 
They  operate  throughout  the  year  a  finely  organised  business 
for  the  nandling  of  votes.  The  main  aims  of  this  business  are 
two;  first,  the  control  of  the  ward;  second,  and  vastly  more 
important,  the  production  of  a  Democratic  majority  so  large 
that  they  can  secure  from  the  dty  administration  the  right 
for  the  business  interests  they  represent  to  break  the  law  in 
their  wards. 

Boston 

Boston  is  bdieved  by  many  to  have  had  at  times  at  least, 
corruption  and  ring  nue  equal  to  any  dty  of  her  sise.  Mr. 
Thos.  Lawson,  whose  artides  in  Evtrybody'i  (1904)  have  not 
been  consider«d  the  sanest,  yet  whose  statements  have  been 
more  scoffed  at  than  answered,  says  of  one  period  of  corrup- 
tion: that  the  arch-corrupter  was  Henry  M.  Whitney,  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  brother  of  the 
late  MTilliam  C.  Whitney;  and  that,  in  comparison  with  the 
Whitney  machine,  "an  avera^  'Tammany  gang,'  a  'Chicago 
combine,'  or  a  '  St.  Ixniis  syndicate '  would  look  like  a  broken- 
down  snow-plow  in  Atigust."  Mr.  Lawson  goes  to  the  extent 
of  specifying  the  particular  rooms  in  Young  s  hotel  where  the 
Whitney  machine  recdved  the  legislators,  drove  its  bargains, 
and  paid  its  bribes:  and  relates  in  detail  Whitney's  vain 
attempt  in  1896  to  buy  a  two  thirds  vote  to  override  a  veto 
— vain  because  he  could  not  meet  the  legislators'  demand  for 
cash  in  advance.  He  says;  "Of  the  year  in  which  he  writes 
( 1904)  the  Massachusetts  legislature  is  bought  and  sold  as  are 
sausages  and  fish  at  the  markets  and  wharves;  the  largest, 
wealthiest,  and  most  prominent  corporations  in  New  England, 
whose  affairs  are  conducted  by  our  most  representative 
dtisens,  liabitually  corrupt  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  and 
the  man  of  wealth  among  them  who  would  enter  protest 
against  the  iniquity  would  be  looked  on  as  a '  dass  anarchist.'" 

Mr.  Lawson  asserts  that  any  one  who  would  investigate  the 
legislature  and  munidpal  life  of  Boston  would  find  more 
corruption  than  in  any  other  dvilized  community  in  the 
world.  How  far  these  broad  accusations  can  be  proved  is 
uncertain.  What  is  certain  is  that  thus  far  they  nave  not 
been  disproved. 

Smaller  Towns 

In  many  of  the  smaller  towns  corruption  is  pro- 
portionally as  marked  an  evil  as  in  the  larger. 
Nor  is  it  new. 

Says  Mr.  James  Bryce  ("American  Common- 
wealth," vol.  i.,  p.  608) : 

There  is  no  denying  that  the  government  of  dties  is  the  one 
conspicuous  failure  of  the  U.  S.  The  defidendes  of  the 
national  government  tell  but  little  (or  evil  on  the  welfare  of 
the  people.  The  faults  of  the  state  governments  are  insig- 
nificant compared  with  the  extrava^nce,  corruption,  and 
mismanagement  which  mark  the  administrations  of  most  of 
the  great  dties.  For  these  evils  are  not  confined  to  one  or 
two  dties.  The  commonest  mistake  of  Europeans  who  talk 
about  America  is  to  assume  that  the  political  vices  of  New 
York  are  found  everywhere.  'The  next  most  common  is  to 
suppose  that  they  are  found  nowhere  else.  In  New  York 
they  have  revealed  themselves  on  the  largest  scale.  They 
are  "gross  as  a  mountain,  open,  palpable."  But  there  is  not 
a  dty  with  a  population  exceeding  200,000  where  the  poison 
germs  have  not  sprung  into  a  vigorous  life;  and  in  some  of  the 
smaller  ones,  down  to  ;o,ooo  it  needs  no  microscope  to  note 
the  results  of  their  growth. 

Says  Mr.  Andrew  D.  White  {The  Forum,  Dec., 
1890): 

Without  the  slightest  exaggeration  we  may  assert  that, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  the  dty  governments  of  the  U.  S. 
are  the  worst  in  Christendom — the  most  ex- 
pensive, the  most  ineflident,  and  the  most 
Kmileinal    coirupt.    The  dty  halls  of  these  larger  towns 

r_ u       »••  ">*  acknowledged  centers  of  the  vilest 

*iO*nyam  corruption.  They  are  absolutely  demoraliz- 
ing, not  merely  to  those  who  live  under  their 
sway,  but  to  the  country  at  large.  Such 
dties,  like  the  decaying  spots  on  ripe  fruit,  tend  to  corrupt 
the  whole  body  politic.  As  a  rule,  the  men  who  sit  in  the 
coundls  of  our  larger  dties  dispensing  comfort  or  discomfort, 
justice  or  injustice,  beauty  or  aeformlty,  health  or  disease,  to 
this  and  to  future  generations,  are  men  who  in  no  other  coun- 


try would  think  of  aspiring  to  such  positions.  Some  of  them, 
indeed,  would  think  themselves  lucky  in  keeping  outside  the 
prisons.  .  .  .  Few  have  gained  their  posit'ons  oy  fitness  or 
by  public  service;  roRny  have  gained  them  by  scoundrelism; 
some  by  crime.  ...  It  has  been  my  lot  also  to  have  much  to 
do  with  two  interior  American  dties  of  less  size — one  of  about 
100, ooo  inhabitants,  the  other  of  about  11,000.  Intheformer 
of  these,  I  saw  a  franchise  for  which  (1,000,000  could  easily 
have  been  obtained,  given  away  by  the  common  council.  I 
saw  a  body  of  the  most  honored  men  in  the  state  go  before 
that  counol  to  plead  for  ordinary  justice  and  decency.  I  saw 
the  chief  judge  of  the  highest  court  of  the  state,  one  of  his  asso- 
ciate judges,  a  circuit  judge  of  the  U.  S.,  an  honored  member 
of  Congress,  two  bishops,  the  president  and  professors  of  a 
university,  and  a  great  body  at  respected  dtizens  urge  this 
common  council  not  to  allow  a  railway  corporation  to  Mock 
up  the  entrance  to  the  ward  in  which  the  (letitioners  lived,  and 
to  occupy  the  main  streets  of  the  dty.  They  asked  that,  if 
it  were  allowed  to  do  so,  it  might  be  required,  in  the  interest  of 
human  life,  dther  to  raise  its  tracks  above  the  streets  or  to 
protect  the  dtizens  by  watchmen  and  gateways,  and  to  pay  a 
fair  sum  for  the  privilege  of  cutting  through  the  heart  of  a 
populous  dty.  All  was  utterly  in  vain.  I  saw  that  common 
council,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  pass  a  bill  giving  away 
to  this  great  corporation  all  this  franchise  for  nothing,  so  far 
as  the  public  knew,  and  without  even  a  requirement  to  pro- 
tect the  crossings  of  the  most  important  streets:  and  I  soon 
afterward  stood  oy  the  mutilated  body  of  one  of  the  noblest 
of  women,  beheaded  at  one  of  these  unprotected  street  cross- 
ings while  on  an  errand  of  mercy.  So,  too,  in  the  smaller  of 
these  two  interior  dties,  while  the  sewerage  and  the  streets 
were  in  such  bad  condition  as  to  demand  the  immediate  atten- 
tion of  the  common  council,  I  saw  the  consideration  of  these 
interests  neglected  for  months,  and  the  main  attention  of  the 
ooundl  given  to  a  struggle  over  the  appointment  of  a  ceme- 
tery-keeper at  a  salary  of  Sio  a  week. 

LegisUtiye  Corruption 

Considering  first  state  legislatures,  the  relation 
between  the  city  and  state  political  machines  is, 
in  most  states,  so  intimate  that  there  is  protwbly 
little  to  choose  in  purity  between  the  city  council 
and  the  state  legislature.  The  state  legislature 
because  of  its  greater  prestige  undoubtedly 
attracts  a  considerably  stronger  and  to  a  less 
extent  a  better  class  of  men,  but  on  the  other 
hand  the  greater  value  of  the  franchises  and  legis- 
lative bills  at  the  disposal  of  the  legislature  com- 
pared with  those  at  the  disposal  of  most  citv 
coimcils  undoubtedly  works  to  draw  to  it  much 
larger  corruption  funds,  a  more  persistent  lobby, 
and  consequently  the  most  danng  and  eSective 
corrupt  politicians,  and  especially  the  tools  of 
the  most  corrupt  rings.  The  corruption  of  the 
legislatures  of  Missouri,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  Penn- 
s^vania  have  been  shown  in  connection  with  mu- 
nicipal corruption.  The  corruption  of  the  legis- 
latures of  states  largely  under  the  dominance  of 
one  or  more  railroads,  like  New  Hampshire  and 
California,  is  notorious.  The  old  joke  about  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  only  adjourning  when 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  no  more  business 
for  it  to  transact  has  still  point.  New  Jersey 
has  been  called  "a  traitor  state"  because  of  its 
legislature's  notorious  subservience  to  corporate 
influence.  The  facts,  however,  as  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  state  legislatures  have  been  sufficiently 
shown  in  connection  with  municipal  corruption. 

Concerning  Congress,  Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  "Ameri- 
can Commonwealth,"  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  legislation  affecting  corporations  and 
manufactures  is  systematically  managed  or  at 
least  influenced  by  corruption,  that  a1x>ut  5  per 
cent  of  both  houses  of  Congress  take  direct  money 
bribes,  that  from  17  to  20  per  cent  are  prettv  cer- 
tainly open  to  corruption  and  a  much  larger 
number  suspected  to  be  dishonest.  It  is  doubt- 
ful if  the  situation  has  very  much  changed  since. 
Recent  agitation  and  a  growing  pubUc  condemna- 
tion of  the  evil  have  undoubtedly  increased  the 
number  of  honest  congressmen,  but  recent  rev- 
elations of  the  complications  of  congressmen  in 
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land  steals  and  various  other  fonns  of  graft  have 
shown  that  the  evil  is  very  widely  spread.  As  to 
the  form  of  the  corruption  Mr.  Hudson  ("Rail- 
ways and  the  Republic,"  1886)  says: 

The  Huntinirton  letters,  published  last  year,  throw  new 
li^ht  on  corponte  lobbyinfii  m  Con(!Teaa.  Here  in  the  conii- 
dcnoe  of  private  correspondence,  we  learn  from  the  railway 
Idngs  how  some  statesmen  serve  the  corporations  under  the 
pretense  of  opposing  them;  how  editorial  opinions  in  leading 
journals  are  a  Rood  investment  for  the  corporation  fund;  how 
unsuspected  looby  agents  are  set  to  work,  apparently  without 
concert,  but  under  secret  orders  from  one  head:  how,  in  short, 
the  unlimited  resources  of  great  corporations  employ  all  that 
's  unscrupulous,  wily,  disreputable,  and  dangerous  in  politic* 
to  attack  members  in  their  weak  points,  to  natter,  briDe,  and 
control  them  so  that  they  must  support  the  corporations.  .  .  . 

A  remarkable  series  of  articles  by  David  Gra- 
ham PhiUips,  appearing  in  the  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine  in  1906,  entitled  "The  Treason  of  the 
Senate,"  makes  very  general  and  daring  asser- 
tions, but  accompanira  by  very  detailed  and 
concrete  evidence. 

Of  the  two  senators  from  New  York,  Piatt's  record  he  calls 
"an  unhroken record  of  treachery  to  the  people  in  legislation, 
of  privilege  and  plunder  promoted  and  inde- 
cent  legislation  i>ermittea."     Hr.  Depew  is 
■•BatAn      "the  sleek,  self-satisfied  American  opportu- 
nistinpoliticsand  plunder."  He  estimates  that 
Depew's  joviality  and  popularity  have  cost  the 
American  people  at  least  S  1,000,000,000.     The  Republican 
right  arm  of  the  corporation  control  of  the  Senate,  in  defeat- 
ing legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  people,  and  enacting 
lesidation  for  "the  interests,"  he  considers  to  be  Senator 
Aldrich  of  Rhode  Island,  the  Democratic  left  arm,  fonncriy 
Gorman  of  Maryland.   He  says:  "Whoever  mav  be  for  appear- 
ance sake  in  charge  of  the  Republican  machine,  Aldiich  is 
really  in  charge.     Whoever  may  be  nominally 
at  the  head  of  the  Democratic  machine.Gorman 
(iairiVt      is  really  there.    Aldrich  and  Gorman  are  as  the 
-_,-«'        thumb  and  the  forefinger  to  a  skilful  hand." 
Mnaun      j^e  tariff  bill  of  1894.  which  President  Qeve- 
land  called  "party  poindy  and  party  dishonor," 
was  a  Gorman-Aldrich  bill.    The  sugar  scan- 
dal bin  which  presented  tso.ooo.ooo  a  year  to  the  Sugar 
Trust',  he  lays  l«r^y  at  Gorman's  door.     Senator  Spooner  of 
Wisconsin  Mr.  Phulips  considered  to  be  the  crafty  spokesman 
of  the  interests,  who  openly  spoke  against  them  and  quietly 
worked  their  will.     Senator  Bailey,  he  argues,  works  in  the 
Democratic  Party  for  the  interests  as  Senator  Spooner  in  the 
Republican  Party.     Senator  Elkina  of  West  Virginia  is  pre- 
sented as  perhaps  the  most  open  and  powerful  of  the  lieu- 
tenants for  "the  merged  interests,"  and  particularly  the  rail- 
roads, and  therefore  placed  by  Mr.  Aldrich  as  chairman  of  the 
Intcntate  Commerce  Committee,  one  of  the  most  influential 
of  positions.     It  was  he  who  made  a  farce  of  the  railway 
bcuiiigs  in  1905,  he  who  has  made  his  $30,000,000  out  of  rail- 
ways and  coal  lands  in  western  Virginia.     Senator  Knox  of 
Pennsylvania,  attorney  of  the  corporations  outside  of  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Phillips  argues  is  their  attorney  in  the  Senate, 
even  too  he  was  appointed  Attomey-Oeneral  by  Mr,  Roose- 
velt, nominally  to  prosecute  his  former  clients,  out  naturally 
accomplishing    nothing.      Senator    Foraker    of    Ohio    Mr. 
Phillip*  considers  in  the  second  rank  of  the  Senate's  leader- 
ship, nut  equallv  in  his  place  to  serve  the  corporations.     Sen- 
ator Lodfre  of  Massachusetts,  in  his  litenvy  aristocracy,  pre- 
fers foreign  affairs  to  active  service  in  pushing  corporate 
interesu,  but  can  always  be  counted  on  to  vote  for  them  and 
•gainst  the  people.    Such,  according  to  Hr.  Phillips,  are  the 
Senate's  leaden,  and  after  them  many  followers,  down  to 
Senators  Burton  of  Kansas  and  Mitchell  of  Oregon  who  have 
been  caught  with  their  hands  in  the  pocket  of  the  people  and 
imprisoned. 

It  is  true  that  these  and  similar  articles  have 
been  answered.  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Williams,  writing 
what  he  considers  "The  Truth  About  the  Sen- 
ate" in  The  World  To-day  (May,  1906),  says: 

There  are  had  senators,  of  course.  Some  of  them  are 
merely  weak  or  easily  led.  Possibly  one  or  two  are  actually 
corrupt,  and  certainly  several,  who  look  at  everything  from 
only  the  "busioc**"  point  of  view,  stand  for  speoal  interests 
rather  than  for  the  interests  of  the  people.  But  in  every  such 
instance  it  will  be  found  that  the  bad  senator  is  fairly  repre- 
sentative of  a  majority  of  the  people  of  his  state.  It  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  Senate  that  he  faUs  below  iU  standard.  It  is 
zmtbcr  the  fault  of  his  constituency. 

Kansas  knew  what  Burton  was,  yet  sent  Mm  to  the  Senate. 
Rhode  Island  knows  what  Aldrich  is,  yet  complacently  per- 
aiits  his  redsetion  as  frequently  «s  M  and  the  corporate 


interests  he  serves  desire  it.  New  York  has  long  known 
what  Piatt  and  Depew  are,  ysi  they  have  represented  that 
state  in  the  Senate  tor  many  years. 

Opposed  to  this  is  the  attitude  of  the  Senate  itself  toward 
such  men.  Since  Burton  has  been  under  indictment  he  has 
been  barred  from  the  Senate  chamber  by  the  sentiment  of  a  ma- 
jority of  his  former  colleagues.  The  same  was  true  of  Mitchell, 
In  another  way  it  is  true  of  Piatt  and  Depew,  who,  since  the 
Senate  has  come  to  know  them  for  what  they  really  are,  have 
been  stript  of  the  last  vestige  of  legislative  influence  .  .  . 
Even  Aldrich  is  not  the  puissant  figure  he  once  was. 

On  the  other  hand  Mr.  Williams  mentions  Sen- 
ator Teller  of  Colorado,  "an  earnest  advocate  of 
right  and  justice" ;  Senator  Culberson  of  Texas,  "a 
conspicuous  example  of  the  highest  type  of  sen- 
atorial integrity";  Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama, 
"who  had  an  unbroken  record  of  faithful  and  up- 
right public  service";  La  FoUette  of  Wisconsin, 
"perhaps  the  most  prominent  representative  of 
the  interests  of  the  people";  TiUman  of  South 
Carolina,  "with  all  his  ex]}losive  passion,  as  honest 
a  man  as  ever  sat  in  a  legislative  assembly."  He 
says: 

Every  official  act  of  Bacon  of  Georgia  will  bear  the  closest 
scrutiny.  Berry  of  Arkansas,  Blackburn  of  Kentucky,  Over- 
man of  North  Carolina,  and  Clay  of  Georgia,  tho  perhaps  less 
able,  are  certainly  not  less  upright.  Cullom  of  Illinois  was 
somewhat  tardy  in  responding  to  the  demand  for  relief  from 
existing  transportation  conditions,  but  has  since  done  all  his 
ill  health  would  permit  him  to  do  in  support  of  the  rate  bill. 
Dubois  of  Idaho,  altho  possibly  more  of  a  politician  than  a 
statesman,  has  no  corporate  connections  or  leanings.  Fulton 
of  Orgeon  is  also  to  be  counted  on  the  right  side,  as  is  Hey- 
bum  <rf  Idaho.  Kittredge  of  South  Dakota  and  McCumber 
of  North  Dakota  are  considered  both  worthy  and  able. 

Morgan  and  Pettus  of  Alabama,  the  oldest  men  in  the 
Senate,  have  unbroken  records  of  faithful  and  upright  public 
service.  Newlands  of  Nevada,  however  much  be  may  Dc  in- 
clined to  ride  hobbies,  and  despite  his  considerable  wealth, 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  a  good  and  efficient 
official.     Even  Clark  of  Montana,  the  richest 

nnaarnwt  """^  '°  ^^  Senate,  is  almost  invariably  to  be 
aj-i_i-j5     foo"*'  voting  in  opposition  to  measures  in  the 

■•■■*•'■  interest  of  corporate  wealth.  The  impulsive 
and  emotional  Patterson  of  Colorado  votes  and 
speaks  in  accordance  with  his  convictions, 
which,  tho  sometimes  mistaken,  are  always  honest.  Rayner 
of  Maryland,  one  of  the  minority's  most  brilliant  lawyers  and 
debaters,  is  as  upright  as  he  is  erudite.  Taliaferro  and  Mallory 
of  Florida.  Carmack  and  Prasier  of  Tennessee,  and  McEnery 
and  Foster  of  Louisiana  are  good  men,  and  Teller  of  Colorado 
is  as  earnest  an  advocate  of  right  and  justice  as  the  Seiu^ 
contains.  Beveridge  of  Indiana  is  in  danger  of  being  con- 
sumed by  his  overweening  vanity,  and  sometimes  politics 
leads  him  into  grB\-e  errors.  But  he  is  an  upright  man. 
Allison  of  Iowa  occasionally  leans  toward  corporate  interests 
by  reason  of  his  ultra-conservatism  perhaps,  but  his  probity 
is  unquestioned.  The  courtly  Daniel  of  Virginia  is  a  sincere 
friend  of  the  people. 

Yet  even  Mr.  Williams  has  to  add  (we  con- 
dense his  words) : 

Some  of  the  senators  who  favor  corporate  interests  are 
powerful  in  the  workings  of  the  Senate,  because  they  are 
members  of  the  dominant  party  and  because  they  are  sent 
back  for  term  after  term  by  the  "business"  elements  by 
which  their  respective  states  permit  themselves  to  be  con- 
trolled, Kean  of  New  Jersey,  enormously  wealthy  and  un- 
alterably opposed  to  any  legidation  tending  to  curb  corporate 
domination,  is  one  of  them.  Elkins  of  West  Virirnia.  a  cap- 
italist whose  obligations  are  mainly  to  the  railroads,  and 
Foraker  of  Ohio,  who,  altho  he  has  indignantly  denied  con- 
nection with  any  special  interests,  is  nevertheless  invariably 
opposed  to  legislation  objectionable  to  such  interests,  are 
others.  Wetmore  of  Rhode  Island  is  a  nonentity  who  does 
what  Aldrich  tells  him  to  do,  just  as  Aldrich's  butler  does. 
AUee  of  Delaware  is  another  follower  of  such  "leaders." 
Carter  of  Montana  and  Hansbrough  of  North  Dakota  have 
been  charged  with  wrongful  practises  in  connection  with 
Alukan  affairs  and  have  remained  silent.  Crane  of  Massa- 
chusetts, the  successor  of  Hoar,  has  aligned  himself  with  the 
pro-iailroad  forces  in  the  rate  bill  contest.  Other  New  Eng- 
land senators — high-class  men,  too,  like  Lodge,  Frye,  and 
Proctor — are  partial  to  special  interests,  but  they  are  the 
special  interests  which  New  England  votes  to  uphold. 

Dryden  of  New  Jersey  is  an  excessively  rich  man,  whose 
constant  endeavor  is  so  to  shape  legislation  as  to  give  added 
richa  and  power  to  himself  and  others  hke  him.  Flint  of 
California,  a  former  attorney  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Rail- 
road, has  yet  to  show  his  hand.  Hale  of  Maine  is  one  of  the 
most  independent  of  all  the  Republican  senators,  but  even  be 
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nems  to  forget  the  public  at  times.  Hemenway  of  Indiana 
left  a  fairly  good  record  in  the  House,  but  has  diminished  the 
respect  in  which  be  was  formerly  held  by  standing  sponsor  for 
an  amendment  to  the  pure  food  bill  which  was  palpably  in 
behalf  of  the  patent  medicine  trust. 

Millard  of  Nebraska  is  a  "nilroad  senator,"  but  lacla  the 
courage  to  wage  his  campaigns  in  the  open.  Clapp  of  Min- 
nesota and  Dolliver  of  Iowa  exhibited  leanings  toward  the 
railroads  in  the  past,  but  realised  that  sentiment  in  their 
respective  sutes  was  distinctly  not  pro-tailroad,  in  the  matter 
of  the  rate  bill,  and  acted  accordingly. 

Dick  of  Ohio  has  a  record  which  is  by  no  means  commend- 
able. Hopkins  of  Illinois  is  of  no  importance  beyond  the 
circumstance  that  several  transactions  which  are  not  particu- 
larly creditable,  are  marked  against  him.  Penrose  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  all  the  late  Quay's  tendencies  and  none  of  his 
talents.  Scott  of  West  Virginia  is  not  a  conspicuous  corpo^ 
ration  man,  but  is  not  free  from  the  taint.  Stone  of  Missouri 
came  to  the  Senate  with  a  particularly  bad  record.  The  list 
is  all  tcx>  long,  but,  even  if  none  of  the  men  named  is  given  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  which  is  perhaps  justifiable  in  some  cases, 
they  would  still  not  be  a  majority  of  the  Senate. 

Causes  of  Corruption 

To  understand  these,  it  is  necessary  to  revert 
to  a  few  first  principles.  When  the  U.  S.  began 
to  fashion  its  life,  a  principle  of  government  gen- 
erally accepted  by  all  parties  was  that  that  is 
the  best  government  which  governs  least.  In 
considering  any  activity,  the  presumption  was 
against  its  conduct  by  government  and  for  its 
conduct  by  individuals.  Only  those  things  nec- 
essary to  be  done  which  private  initiative  would 
not  or  could  not  do  were  left  to  government. 
With  few  exceptions  this  was  universally,  and 
still  to-day  is  to  a  large  extent,  the  view  of  all 
schools  of  political  thought,  jeSFersonian  or  Ham- 
iltonian,  strict  or  broad  constructionist,  Demo- 
cratic or  Republican,  It  is  admittedly  the 
theory  upon  which  our  commercial  and  govern- 
mental life  has  developed. 

As  a  result,  American  government,  local,  state, 
or  national,  has  done  less  in  the  conduct  of  in- 
dustrial enterprises  and  even  less  in 
ffggAgg.  the  control  of  such  enterprises  than 
from  *"y  other  strong  civilized  govem- 
»«gtr«i»i*  ment.  This  needs  no  proof,  ft  is  but 
the  converse  of  this  to  say  that  in 
America  individuals  apart  from  gov- 
ernment have  done  more  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. But  this  has  meant  enormous  opportunity 
for  the  able  individual.  In  an  enterprising  coun- 
try, with  boundless  resources,  a  continental  do- 
main, and  a  rapidly  growing  population,  ener- 
getic individuals,  and  especially  combinations 
of  energetic  individuals,  i.  e.,  corporations,  have 
had  such  opportunities  and  development  as  in 
no  other  age  or  place;  and,  above  all,  with  a 
freedom  from  legal  restraint  and  governmental 
supervision  undreamed  of  in  any  cotmtry  with 
manifold  traditions  of  paternal  or  feudal  gov- 
ernments. This,  again,  no  thoughtful  man  will 
deny.  The  inevitable  result  has  been  to  at- 
tract to  enterprises  promising  such  rewards  the 
shrewdest  ana  most  daring  commercial  spirits, 
and  also  to  enable  these  energetic  captams  of 
industry  to  summon  to  their  employ  the  ablest 
lieutenants  to  conduct  their  business,  and  the 
keenest  professional  talents,  of  attorneys,  in- 
ventors, accountants,  architects,  and  the  like. 
To  all  these  Americati  business  has  given  oppor- 
tunity never  equaled  in  any  other  land. 

Meantime  government,  by  the  theory,  limited 
in  the  range  of  its  activities,  has  given,  broadly 
speaking,  comparatively  little  opportunity  to  the 
Mle  and  the  upright.  Its  higher  offices,  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  m  the  nation  and  to  a  much  less 
extent  in  the  state,  have  indeed  appealed  to 
noble  spirits.    Especially  in  time  of  national  need 


American  statesmen  have  not  been  wanting. 
Politics  in  America  in  the  open  political  arena  com- 
pare not  unfavorably  in  ability  and  in  honor 
with  politics  in  Europe,  Diplomacy  in  America 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  most,  more  honest  ttian  in 
the  Old  World.  But  the  politics  of  office-holding 
and  of  office-seeking,  except  for  the  highest  of- 
fices, has  had  very  little  to  attract  the  honest 
able  man.  Government  salaries  are  usually 
small,  very  small  compared  with  commercial  sal- 
aries to  men  of  ability.  A  cabinet  officer  recently 
left  a  salary  of  $7,000  from  the  nation  to  take 
one  of  $70,000  from  a  private  corporation.  Still 
less  have  ordinary  sovemment  positions  called 
for  large  activities  mnn  able  men.  The  theory 
has  been  that  government  should  do  little  things 
and  corporations  big  things.  Our  Constitution 
balances  branches  of  government  by  other 
branches,  to  restrain  each.  The  government  of- 
ficial is  hampered  in  a  htmdred  ways.  Again,  to 
gain  his  office  and  to  nold  his  office 
yiwtnitrfn-  "^  often  has  to  resort  to  humil- 
jj  ™  iating  and  sometimes  questionable 
nof„B„mnt  petty  political  devices;  and  even 
bvT.unBn  ^j^jj  ^^^^  jj^   jj^   ^^  certainty  of 

tenure  in  office.  For  an  unattract- 
ive, petty,  tmcertain  political  position,  he  must 
also  usually  for  a  period  of  time  renounce,  or  at 
least  parti V  renotmce,  attention  to  his  business, 
whicK— if  he  be  a  man  of  ability — ^would  be  in- 
comparably more  remunerative,  certain,  and  usu- 
ally more  attractive.  The  wonder  is  that  govern- 
ment has  attracted  the  ability  that  it  has. 

This  with  honest  business  and  honest  govern- 
ment officials.  But  the  moment  dishonesty  en- 
ters in,  the  whole  case  is  changed.     Under  the 

American  theory  of  government  the 
jjjj^^    honest  official  has  little  opportunity. 


Offlolala 


but  the  dishonest  official  has  almost 


TBTorad  boundless  opportunity.  The  very 
growth  of  corporate  wealth  and 
power  gives  him  his  chance.  To  the 
legislator,  the  alderman,  the  commissioner,  the 
assessor,  corporate  wealth  goes  and  must  go  to 
seek  a  franchise,  a  grant,  a  privilege,  an  exemp- 
tion. A  clause  in  a  legislative  enactment,  or  even 
the  change  in  one  word,  may  mean  to  interested 
petitioners  millions  of  dollars.  The  question  is 
decided  often  and  the  bill  is  worded  usually,  not 
in  open  legislature,  but  in  closed  committee. 
(See  Congress.)  The  honest  legislator,  alder- 
man, commissioner,  assessor,  on  American  sal- 
aries and  with  American  expenses  of  life  in  his 
Eosition,  can  scarcely  meet  expenses.  The  dis- 
onest  legislator,  alderman,  commissioner,  in- 
spector, can  get  almost  what  he  will.  The  the- 
ory thus  does  everything  it  can  to  handicap 
honesty — so  much  so  that  unless  bom  wealthy 
an  honest  man  can  scarcely  afford  to  sacrifice 
business  and  enter  politics ;  it  does  almost  all  that 
can  be  done  to  give  opportunity  to  corruption, 
and  yet  we  ask  what  is  the  cause  of  corruption. 
The  corrupt  official  or  legislature  does  not  al- 
ways need  even  to  be  consciously  corrupt.  Al- 
most every  American  newspaper  shows  what 
great  things   corporate   wealth   has 

VneonMioiu  ''°?,?  *"!^  '^  ^°'"K  *°''  America      No 
Catmntion   '""honaires  are  so  generous  as  Amer- 
'^       ican  millionaires.     What  other  coun- 
try is  so   financially  prosperous  or 
pays  such  high  wages?     Why  should  not  the 
legislator,  the  alderman,  the  commissioner,  the 
assessor,  favor  these  corporations  that  are  doing 
such   great   things?     Where  were  we  without 
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our  railroads,  mines,  gas  works,  electric  plants, 
systems  of  transit?  Could  we  have  these,  de- 
veloped as  they  are  more  than  in  any  other 
covmtay  in  the  world,  without  these  great  cor- 
porations ?  If  these  laudable  corporations,  there- 
fore, want  a  little  change  in  a  bill,  or  a  certain 
concession  in  a  fruichise,  why  should  they  not 
be  accommodated?  The  legislator  and  commis- 
sioner is  taught  to  worship  the  corporation.  Its 
attorneys  and  legislative  agents  are  his  personal 
friends  and  professional  brethren.  Why  should 
they  not  be  listened  to?  The  legislator  and 
commissioner  in  serving  the  interests  of  the  cor- 
porations is  carrying  out  often,  perhaps  usually, 
what  he  is  taught  to  believe  in.  Why  should  he 
not  have  some  return — not  open  money,  perhaps, 
but  a  pass,  retainer,  position,  political  help  or 
indorsement,  from  these  corporations  if  he  helps 
them  get  favors  worth  millions,  and  in  which 
favors  the  legislator  honestly  believes?  The  line 
between  honest  and  dishonest  service  of  special 
interests  is  not  marked  in  black  and  white. 

And  here  another  important  element  enters 
in.  Given  wealthy  corporations  seeking  fran- 
chises or  concessions  from  poorly  paid  officials 
with  uncertain  tenure,  he  who  is  dishonest  can 
make  money,  but  he  who  will  make  a  profession 
of  graft  and  give  it  his  time  and  organize  politics 
for  it,  and  put  brains  into  it,  can  become  enormously 
wealthy,  enormously  powerful,  and  almost  absolutely 
secure.  This  is  the  city  or  more  often  the  state 
boss.     Everybody  knows  what  Mr.  Piatt  is,  yet 

ne  sits  in  the  United  States  Senate 

p^^      representing    New    York.    In    St. 

of OaBaH  Lotus.  Mr.  Folk   even  got   Colonel 

^^  Butler  convicted,  but  he  laughed  at 

the  indictment,  and  is  still  in  power  in 
St.  Louis.  Senator  Clark  was  unseated  from  the 
Senate  for  corruption,  but  he  is  now  in  the  Senate. 
Everybody  knows  what  Mr.  Murphy  stands  for  in 
New  York  and  men  like  Michael  Kenna,  "  Bath- 
house John,"  John  J.  Brennan  in  Chicago,  yet 
they  rule  their  city  or  their  ward.  And  this 
power  once  developed,  the  corporation  must,  if 
they  are  to  go  on  under  the  present  svstem,  con- 
tinue the  purchase  of  legislations  ana  immunity, 
otherwise  these  political  bosses  who  have  gained 
their  power  through  corruption  by  corporations 
will  turn  against  the  corporations.  A  banker  in 
California  declared  that  he  was  no  more  to  blame 
for  giving  his  quota  to  purchase  legislation  from 
the  legislature  of  California  than  the  traveler 
who  pays  over  his  money  to  the  highwayman 
who  nolds  him  up.  An  enthusiastic  capitalist 
recently  declared  that  he  had  given  $5,000  to 
help  purchase  Indiana,  and  would  willingly  give 
$5,000  more.  A  Rhode  Island  protectionist  said 
it  was  necessary  to  buy  votes  irom  the  working 
men  for  their  own  good,  else  Rhode  Island  would 
go  itee  trade  and  manufactures  and  employment 
would  be  ruined.  The  vice-president  of  a  great 
insurance  company  said  the  present  so-called 
insurance  reforms  in  New  York  would  do  no  per- 
manent good  because  corruption  was  necessary, 
not  to  insurance,  but  to  the  present  methods  of 
doing  business  on  a  large  scale.  Mr.  Lincoln 
Steffens  fotmd  this  out  in  Chicago.     He  says: 

I  spent  one  whole  forenoon  calling  on  the  presidents  of 
bsnScs,  great  business  men.  and  financiers  interested  in  public 
ntiUty  companies.  With  all  the  evidence  I  bad  had  in  other 
placea  that  these  men  are  the  chief  sources  of  corruption,  I 
ms  unprepared  for  the  sensation  of  that  day.  Those  finan- 
cial leaden  of  Chicago  were  "mad."  All  but  one  of  them 
became  so  enraged  as  they  talked  that  they  could  not  behave 
decently.    They  roee  up,  purple  io  the  face,  and  cuned  re- 


form. They  said  it  had  hurt  business;  it  had  hurt  the  town. 
"Anarchy,  they  called  it:  "Socialism."  They  named  corpo- 
rations that  had  left  the  city:  they  named  others  that  had 
planned  to  come  there  and  had  gone  elsewhere.  They  offered 
me  facts  and  figures  to  prove  that  the  city  was  damaged. 

Said  Charles  Francis  Adams  in  1871 : 

The  existing  coalition  between  the  Erie  Railway  and  the 
Tammany  ring  is  a  natural  one,  for  the  former  needs  votes, 
the  latter  money. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  through  the  po- 
litical boss  corporations  can  get  immunity  from 
legislation  which  is  to-dav  threatening  their 
dividends,  possibly  even  their  existence.  The 
boss  has  this  power  because  he  has  the  political 
reputation,  good  name,  and  future  of  most  poli- 
ticians in  his  hands.  Even  judges  sometimes 
high  on  the  bench,  at  some  time — -perhaps  early 
in  their  career — have  had  politically  to  "stand 
in"  with  him.  The  boss  can  sway  conventions 
and  oipinize  political  districts  to  nominate  and 
elect  his  men.  He  controls  the  funds.  If  he  be 
cunning  enough  to  work,  either  through  both 
parties,  or  with  one  party  plus  enough  of  the 
other  party  to  hold  the  balance  of  the  power, 
he  can  rule  almost  any  legislature.  Without  him 
no  corporation  can  get  a  favor.  With  him  it  can 
get  almost  what  it  will.  Such  is  the  position  in 
almost  every  state  in  the  union.  An  article  by 
Mr.  John  Jay  Chapman  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
calls  it  the  capture  of  government  by  commercial- 
ism, but  it  is  based  upon  the  fundamental  Amer- 
ican idea  of  enthroning  commerce  over  govern- 
ment. 

Government  in  Europe  is  much  less  corrupt 
precisely  because  there  government  is  enthroned 
over  commerce.  Government  there  has  power, 
position,  traditions  of  respect.  Law  is  magnified. 
Government  controls  and  does  important  things. 
It  attracts  able  men.  There  are  scandals,  indeed, 
Panama  affairs,  Dreyfus  questions,  scandals  in 
war  offices,  colonial  departments  in  England  and 
Germany,  corrupt  administrations  more  or  less 
everywhere,  but  they  are  not  comparable  to 
American  corruption  in  extent  or  persistency. 

A  subsidiary  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  above 
analysis  is  that  the  higher  you  go  in  American 
government,  the  more  you  exalt  government,  the 
less  corruption  jrou  have.  Municipal  legislatures 
are  the  lowest  and  the  worst.  State  legislatures 
come  next  in  power  and  in  dishonesty.  Congress 
is  highest  and  best.  It  is  so  generally  speaking 
with  officials  and  with  judges.  This  is  enforced 
by  the  apparent  exception  that  some  high  offices 
are  more  open  to  corruption  than  lower  ones; 
this  is  because  they  are  especially  valuable  for 
corporate  wealth  to  control. 

Other  causes  of  corruption  come  in  subsidiary 
to  and  derivative  from  the  prime  cause — the 
degradation  of  governmental  action  as  compared 
with  private  corporations.  Such  minor  causes 
are  the  disgust  of  the  better  classes  of  citizens 
with  "practical  politics."  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  stay-at-home  vote  in  many  elections  is 
one  fourth  of  the  registered  vote,  and  this  is  true 
usually  of  the  more  intelligent  citizens. 

There  is  not  so  much  to  fear  from  the  Irish 
vote  or  the  German  vote  as  from  this  absentee 
vote.  The  foreign  vote  is  susceptible  of  disin- 
tegration; it  may  negative  itself.  But  the  ab- 
staining vote  is  almost  solid  against  good  gov- 
ernment. At  intervals,  after  some  particularly 
atrocious  conduct,  this  vote  is  invaded  by  indig- 
nation, and  some  fraction  of  it  shakes  oS  its 
languor  and  makes  itself  felt  at  the  polls.     But 
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it  18  only  a  spasm.  It  is  the  rush  of  raw  volun- 
teers against  regulars.  The  regulars  may  be 
broken,  but  they  can  wait.  Their  turn  will  come. 
Of  another  potent  subsidiary  cause  of  corruption 
it  has  been  said: 

Another  cause  of  municipal  misgovemment  is  the  un- 
certainty of  responsibility,  especially  in  its  executive  branches. 
Various  departments,  which  should  work  in  closest  harmony, 
owe  their  appointment  to  as  many  different  authorities,  and 
often  not  muy  do  not  cooperate,  but  actually  pursue  cross 
purposes.  At  one  time  Philadelphia  was  found  to  be  possest 
of  four  boards  with  power  to  tear  up  the  streets  at  will,  but 
none  whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  they  were  properly  relaid. 
Or  here  is  an  example  of  a  composite  officialdom  which  may 
happen  any  day:  a  "citizens'  ticket"  mayor,  a  Republican 
street  commissioner,  both  elected  by  the  people;  other  ap- 
pointments filled  by  men  acceptable  to  a  Democratic  board  of 
aldermen;  a  police  commissioner  named  by  the  governor,  to- 
gether with  the  state  legislature  interfering  on  occasion. 
With  such  a  mixture  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  responsibility  for 
maladministration.  Non-partisan  commissions  of  four 
members,  two  from  each  party,  is  another  favorite  and 
specious  airansement  by  which  the  people  are  prevented 
from  calling  either  party  to  account.  This  non-partixan 
contrivance  is  also  an  open  door  for  the  most  unblushing 
division  of  spoils  in  the  department  between  the  "worlcen 
of  both  parties.   ... 

It  is  another  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the 
above  analysis  that  generally  speaking  those 
departments  of  government  are  the  least  corrupt 
which  have  least  to  do  with  corporation  influ- 
ences and  those  branches  of  busmess  are  least 
corrupt  which  are  least  dependent  upon  govern- 
ment franchises  and  favors.  The  demoralizing 
eifect  upon  legislatures,  upon  the  adulteration 
of  commodities,  and  upon  the  pricing  of  articles  in 
the  market  affected  by  the  tariif  alone,  it  is  hard 
to  overestimate.     (See  Free  Trade.) 

It  is  largely  from  these  sources,  however,  that 
springs  the  corruption  in  commerce  even  apart 
from  government.  Business  upon  a  large  scale, 
being  largely  carried  pn  with  corruption,  is 
copied  by  business  on  a  small  scale.  _  The  seller 
who  bribes  his  purchaser  is  copying  his  employer 
who  bribes  his  assessor. 

This  view  of  the  cause  of  corruption  in  the 
American  minimizing  of  government  and  the 
magnifying  of  controlled  commerce  is  supported 
finally  by  the  conclusions  to  which  Mr.  ateffens 
came  in  his  investigations  apart  from  any  theory. 
He  says  ("The  Struggle  for  Self-Govemment," 
p.  i): 

Every  time  I  attempted  to  trace  to  its  sources  the  political 
corruption  of  a  city  nng,  the  stream  of  pollution  nanched 
off  in  the  most  unexpected  directions  and  spread  out  in  a  net- 
work of  veins  and  arteries  so  complex  that  hardly  any  part  of 
the  body  politic  seemed  clear  of  it.  It  flowed  out  of  the 
majority  party  into  the  minority;  out  of  politics  into  vice  and 
crime;  out  of  business  into  politics,  and  back  into  business; 
from  the  boss,  down  through  the  police  to  the  prostitute,  and 
up  through  the  practise  of  law  into  the  courts;  and  big  throb- 
bing arteries  ran  out  through  the  country  over  the  state  to  the 
nation — and  back.  No  wonder  cities  can't  get  municipal 
reform!  .  .  .  The  corruption  of  our  American  politics  is  our 
American  corruption,  political,  but  financial  and  industrial, 
too.  Hiss  Tarbell  has  shown  it  in  the  trust,  Mr.  Baker  in  the 
labor-union,  and  my  gropings  into  the  misgovemment  of  cities 
have  drawn  me  everywhere,  but  always,  always  out  of  poli- 
tics into  business,  and  out  of  the  cities  into  the  state.  Busi- 
ness started  the  corruption  of  politics  in  Pitts- 
burg; upheld  it  in  Philadelphia;  boomed  with 
it  in  Chicago  and  withered  with  its  reform; 
and  in  New  York,  business  financed  the  return 
of  Tammany  Hall.  Here,  then,  is  our  guide 
out  of  the  labyrinth.  Not  the  political  ring, 
but  big  business — that  is  the  crux  of  the  situ- 
ation. Our  political  corruption  is  a  system,  a  regularly 
established  custom  of  the  country,  by  which  our  pioliticu 
leaders  are  hired  by  bribery,  by  the  license  to  loot,  and  by 
quiet  moral  support,  to  conduct  the  government  of  the  city, 
state,  and  nation,  not  for  the  common  good,  but  for  the  special 
interests  of  private  business.  Not  the  politician,  then,  not 
the  bribe-taker,  but  the  bribe-giver,  the  man  we  are  so  proud 
of,  our  successful  business  man — he  is  the  source  and  suste- 
nance of  our  bad  government.  The  captain  of  industry  is 
the  man  to  catch.    His  is  the  tnul  to  follow. 
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Of  the  business  man  Mr.  Steffens  says: 

The  typical  business  man  is  a  bad  citizen;  he  is  busy.  If 
he  is  a  bi^  business  man"  and  very  busy,  he  does  not 
neglect,  he  is  busy  with  politics — oh,  very  ousy  and  very 
businesslilu.  I  found  him  buying  boodlers  in  St.  Louis,  de- 
fending grafters  in  Minneapolis,  originating  corruption  in 
Pittsburg,  sharing  with  booses  in  Philaddphia.  deploring 
r^orms  in  Chicago,  and  beating  good  government  with  cor- 
ruption funds  in  New  York.  He  Is  a  self-righteous  fraud,  this 
big  business  man.  He  is  the  chief  source  of  corruption,  and 
it  were  a  boon  if  ha  would  neglect  politics.  But  he  is  not  the 
bttsinesa  man  that  neglects  politics;  that  worthy  is  the  good 
dtisen,  the  typical  business  man.  He,  too,  is  busy.  He  is 
the  one  that  has  no  use  and  therefore  no  time  for  politics. 
When  his  neglect  has  permitted  bad  government  to  go  so  far 
that  he  can  be  stiiied  to  action  be  is  unhappy,  and  ne  looks 
around  for  a  cure  that  shall  be  quick,  so  that  he  may  hurry 
back  to  the  shop.  Naturally,  too,  when  he  talks  politics,  be 
talks  shop.     His  patent  remedy  is  quack;  it  is  business. 

'.'Give  us  a  business  man,"  ha  says  ("like  me,"  he  means). 
"Let  him  introduce  business  methods  into  politics  and  gov- 
ernment: then  I  shall  be  left  alone  to  attend  to  my  business." 

There  is  hardly  an  office  from  U.  S.  senator  down  to  alder- 
man in  any  part  of  the  country  to  which  the  business  man  haa 
not  been  elected;  yet  politics  remains  corrupt.  .  .  . 

Two  hopeful  elements  in  the  situation,  how- 
ever, must  not  be  overlooked.  These  are  (i) 
the  extent  to  which  the  public  is  aroused  on  tne 
subject  of  corruption,  and  (3)  and 
— „^y  even  more,  the  nature  of  its  interest 
^^^tm  *nd  the  way  in  which  it  is  beginning 
to  look  at  the  problem.  As  to  the 
extent  of  its  interest  it  may  be  said 
that  the  revelations  of  corruption  in  St.  Louis 
made  by  Mr.  Folk,  in  Wisconsin  by  Senator 
Spooner,  in  New  Jersey  bv  Mr.  Colby,  in  Penn- 
sylvania by  the  reform  element,  have  been  al- 
most the  supreme  recent  political  interest  in  the 
U.  S.  This  has  probably,  however,  been  ex- 
ceeded by  the  interest  in  the  investigations  into 
the  corruption  of  the  big  insurance  companies, 
the  Pennsylvania  and  other  railroads,  the  pack- 
ing industry  in  Chicago,  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, and  other  monopolies.  Articles  like  those 
above  Quoted  of  Mr.  Steflens,  and  of  Mr.  Th. 
Lawson  have  been  most  eagerly  read.  Mr.  Upton 
Sinclair's  novel, ' '  The  Jim^e, ' '  exposing  the  condi- 
tions in  the  Chicago  packing  industry  has  had  a 
most  phenomenal  sale.  The  exposure  and  con- 
sideration of  corruption  may  be  said  to  be  even 
at  present  the  supreme  interest  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
this  is  a  fact  of  tne  most  hopeful  import. 

But  even  more  iniportant  is  the  direction  this 
interest  is  taking.  There  have  for  many  years 
been  local  and  sporadic  efforts  at  pure  politics, 
but  only  recently  has  there  been  any  effort  to 
strike  at  causes.  People  hitherto  have  been 
content  to  oust  the  rascals  and  put  in  the  saints 
without  any  attention  to  or  understanding  of  the 
system  which  produced  the  rascals,  and  the  re- 
sult has  been  that  not  seldom  in  a  year  or  two 
the  saints  elected  to  o£Sce  have  become  almost  as 
bad  as  the  rascals,  or,  and  more  frequently,  the 
reformers  have  relaxed  their  spasm  of  political 
efforts  and  the  regular  rascals  have  returned  to 
power,  sometimes  with  greater  evil  and  daring 
than  before.  Still  is  this  too  true;  nevertheless  a 
change  is  certainly  coming.  A  steadily  increas- 
ing number  of  able  and  honest  men  are  giving 
themselves  permanently  to  politics,  while  Gover- 
nor Folk  in  Missouri,  Senator  La  FoUette  in  Wis- 
consin, and  to  a  less  extent  Governor  Hughes  in 
New  York,  show  that  able  and  persistent  hon- 
esty can  defy  even  an  entrenched  machine.  A 
growing  number  of  reform  clubs  in  the  impor- 
tant cities  of  the  union  (.see  Municipal  Reform), 
are  making  serious  study  of  the  question.  In 
all  the  large  cities  independent  political  citizens' 
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parties  are  organizing,  not  for  one  campaign,  but 
upon  permanent  lines.  Popular  articles  and 
academic  studies  are  pointing  out  more  and  more 
not  only  the  corruption  but  the  causes  of  the 
corruption,  and  therefore  implicitly,  and  to  some 
extent  explicitly,  pointing  to  the  way  out.  A 
serious  and  persistent  effort  is  being  made,  and 
notably  by  the  present  federal  ad- 
-jjw^  ministration,  to  enforce  the  law 
■V^llj^  against  all  lawbreakers  and  not  the 
least  against  the  great  corporations 
which  ^ve  been  found  most  seriously 
at  fault.  People  are  less  afraid  of  the  word 
"socialism"  as  a  scare  word  to  prevent  the  ex- 
tension of  the  control  of  commerce  by  govern- 
ment, and  are  seeing  that  the  best  way  to  pre- 
vent an  undesirable  socialism  is  to  do  away  with 
its  fertile  soil,  corporation  dishonesty  and  cor- 
poration preying  upon  the  public,  and  that,  by  an 
uicreased  supervision  of  commerce  by  govern- 
ment, federad  and  national.  Signs  of  this  tend- 
ency; are  on  every  hand.  Even  municipal  own- 
ership is  advocated  by  many  and  is  entering  into 
practical  politics.  Whether  effective  or  not,  it 
IS  certainly  a  sign  of  the  effort  to  enthrone  gov- 
ernment over  commerce,  which,  if  the  above  anal- 
ysis of  the  evil  be  correct,  is  certainly  a  sign  of 
nope.  (See  Corrupt  Practises  Acts;  Prima- 
RiBS;  Rbfbrbndum;  Municipal  Reform  Clubs; 
Galveston.  Municipalism;  Public  Owner- 
ship. 

RBmuBNCU:  Lincoln  Steffens,  Tlu  Skam*  ef  Ik*  CiHn 
(1904)  and  Th*  Stntsrit  for  Stlf-Gmtmmtnt  (1006);  arti- 
cles by  David  G.  PhilUpa,  CoimopolHan  (1906):  by  Georgs 
K.  Tomer,  McClurt's  (April,  1907);  Thomas  W.  Lawson, 
Evtrybodys  Matatinr  (1005-6);  John  0.  Speed,  Harptr's 
WttilyUfoi).  ^cealso  Upton  Siticlair,  Dm  yimfb  (1905): 
Ida  M.  Tarbell.  History  of  tkt  Slandard  Oil  Company  (1904); 
Hndson'a  Railways  and  tht  Rtpublic  ( 1886). 

CORRUPT  PRACTISES  ACTS,  or  legislative 
acts  passed  to  prevent  the  use  of  corrupt  methods 
in  elections:  They  are  to-day  mainly  based  on 
the  English  Corrupt  Practise  Act  of  1883,  which 
has  had  an  almost  unqualified  success,  as  has  also 
the  Canadian  law  based  on  it. 

English  Acts 

The  Corrupt  Practises  Prevention  Act  of  1854 
was  aimed  mainly  at  bribery  in  elections.  A 
wider  effect  was  aimed  at  by  an  act  of  1868,  but 
the  Act  of  1883,  of  which  Sir  Henry  James  was 
author,  is  by  far  the  most  important. 

Previous  to  1883  there  were  three  corrupt  practises  Imoim 
to  the  law  in  England;  bribery,  treating,  and  undue  influence. 
The  act  of  that  year  added  a  fourth,  by  declaring  that  "  pei^ 
sonation.  and  the  aiding,  abetting,  counseling,  and  procuring 
the  commission  of  the  ofTense  m  personation"  (fraudulent 
impersonating  of  another  person),  should  be  a  corrupt  prac- 
tise. 

The  British  law  is  very  explicit  in  its  definition  of  bribery. 
"  Every  person  is  pronounced  guilty  of  it  who  directly  or  in- 
directly, by  himself  or  by  any  other  person,  gives,  lends,  or 
agrees  to  give  or  lend,  or  offers,  promises,  or  promises  to  pro- 
cure or  to  endeavor  to  procure,  any  money  or  valuable  con- 
sideration, or  any  office,  place,  or  employment,  to  or  for  any 
voter,  or  to  or  for  any  person  on  behalf  of  any  voter,  or  to  or 
for  any  person  in  order  to  induce  any  voter  to  refrain  from 
voting,  or  who  in  any  similar  manner  seeks  to  induce  any  per- 
son to  procure  or  endeavor  to  procure  the  return  of  any  per- 
son to  Parliament  or  the  vote  of  any  voter  at  any  election. 
Every  person  is  also  pronounced  guilty  of  bribepr  who,  in 
consequence  of  any  of  the  forbidden  acts 
mentioned,  procures  or  endeavors  to  procure 
Vrtmttltaia    the  election  of  a  candidate,  or  who  advances 
af  <1m  iM.'m   "'  C*^  "^  cause*  to  be  paid  any  money  to  or 
n  WW  tmw   jQ  jj„  m,  g(  ,„y  ot),^  person  with  the  intent 
or  knowledge  that  it  shall  be  expended  wholly 
or  in  nut  in  bribery;  and  every  voter  who, 
directly,  receives,  either  before  or  during  election,  any  con- 
■idemtion  of  the  kind  forbidden  in  the  anti-bribery  provision 


above  tummaiiied,  either  for  voting  or  refnining  from  vot- 
ing, is  also  pronounced  guilty  of  bnberr;  as  also  is  any  per- 
son who,  after  election,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself  or 
by  any  other  pmon  in  his  behalf,  receives  any  money  or  valu- 
able consideration  on  account  of  any  person  having  voted, 
or  refrained  therefrom,  or  having  induced  any  other  person 
to  vote  or  refrain  from  voting." 

Treating  is  also  forbidden  with  explicttness:  "  Any  person 
is  pronounced  guilty  of  it  who  corruptly  or  by  himself,  or  by 
any  other  person  either  before,  during,  or  after  an  election, 
directly  or  indirectly  gives  or  provides,  or  pays  wholly  or  in 
part  the  expense*  of  ^ving  or  providing  any  meat,  drink, 
entertainment,  or  provision  to  or  for  any  person  for  the  pur- 
pose of  corruptly  influencing  his  vote,  or  inducing  him  to  re- 
frain from  voting,  or  on  account  of  himself  or  any  other  per- 
son having  votedfor  refrained  from  voting,  or  being  about  to 
do  one  of  these  things;  and  every  voter  who  accepts  such 
forbidden  attentions  is  equally  guilty. 

"In  regard  to  undue  influence,  every  person  is  guilty  ol 
that  who  directly  or  indirectly,  by  bimsdf  or  by  any  other 
person  in  his  ^behalf.  malcM  use  of  or  threatens  to  make  use  of 
any  force,  violence,  or  restraint,  or  inflicts  or  threatens  to 
inflict  by  himself  or  by  any  other  person  any  temporal  or 
spiritual  injury,  damage,  hum,  or  loss  upon  or  against  any 
person  to  induce  or  compel  him  to  vote  or  to  refrain  from 
voting,  or  on  account  of  his  having  done  either  of  these  things, 
or  who  by  abduction,  duress,  or  any  fraudulent  device  or 
contrivance  impedes  or  permits  the  free  exercise  of  the  fran- 
chise of  any  elector.  Personation  is  also  defined  and  for- 
bidden." 

The  penalties  attached  to  a  conviction  of  these  offense*  are, 
for  bribery,  treating,  and  undue  influence,  each  of  which  is  a 
misdemeanor,  impruiaament  with  or  without  hard  labor  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  ;C>oe; 
for  personation,  which  is  a  felony,  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
two  years  with  hard  labor.  If  it  is  found  by  the  election 
court  that  the  offenses  of  treating,  or  undue  influence,  have 
been  committed  by  a  candidate,  or  that  the  offenses  of  bribery 
and  personation  have  been  committed  by  or  with  his  knowl- 
edge or  consent,  he  is  declared  ineligible  ever  after  to  bold  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  county  or  borough  in 
which  the  offenses  were  committed. 

To  prevent  objectionable  expenditiues,  the  law  restricts 

the  employment  of  agents,  clerks,  messengeis.  and  others 

within  a  veiv  narrow  limit.     "  Voluntary  ef- 

^^  forts  are  made  to  take  the  place  of  paid  labor. 

FsaaltlM  But  it  was  anticipated  that  there  would  be  a 
strong  desire  to  evade  such  a  restriction  by 
making  contracts  to  carry  on  the  election  work 
in  place  of  the  candidate  employing  persons  for  that  purpose. 
And  so  the  plan  of  controlling  the  amount  of  expenditure 
by  a  fixed  schedule  was  accepted,  and  it  lias  certainly  proved 
most  beneficial  in  practise.  By  the  eighth  section  m  the  act 
it  is  enacted  that  no  sum  shall  be  pain  and  no  expenses  in- 
curred by  any  candidate  in  excess  of  any  maidmum  amount 
in  that  behalf  specified  in  the  first  schedule  to  the  act.  Any 
breach  of  this  prohibition  by  a  candidate  or  his  election 
agent  is  an  illegal  practise." 

From  ti.ooo  to  <3.5oo  is  the  maximum  amount  which  may 
be  expended  in  a  puliamsntary  election. 

Thb  United  States 

Fifteen  states  have  enacted  laws  more  or  less 
modeled  after  the  English  law,  tho  most  of  them 
have  been  very  weak  and  none  have  proved  very 
efficient.  The  first  was  the  New  York  law  of 
1890,  which  merely  requires  the  reporting  of 
personal  campaign  expenditures  by  candidates 
without  any  report  from  committees.  The  Min- 
nesota law  of  1892,  and  especially  its  law  of 
1895,  is  much  more  thorough,  and  applies  to 
committees  and  all  campaign  expenses.  The 
Massachusetts  law  of  1892  is  one  of  the  best. 
It  applies  to  all  public  elections,  including  elec- 
tions by  the  Legislattu«  or  by  city  council,  and 
nominations  by  caucus  or  convention.  The  only 
exception  to  it  is  the  election  of  town  officers 
in  towns.  It  provides  for  a  complete  and  public 
account  of  all  political  expenditures.  This  is  its 
main  feature ;  but  it  falls  short  of  the  English  act 
by  not  restricting  the  amount  to  be  spent  and 
by  not  specifying  legal  objects  of  expenditure. 
With  the  exception  of  personal  expenses,  no 
candidate  is  allowed  any  expenditure  to  secure 
his  own  election  otherwise  than  through  a  politi- 
cal committee.  This  political  committee  is  held 
responsible  for  violations  of  the  law. 

It  has  resulted  in  publicity,  yet  not  a  prosecu- 
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tion  has  been  made  under  it,  and  the  use  of  money 
in  politics  in  Massachusetts  recently  has  been 
greater  than  ever.  The  Ohio  Act  of  1896  (Gar- 
field Act),  among  the  best,  was  repealed.  The 
trouble  with  most  of  the  laws  has  been  one  of 
procedure. 

Among  the  requirements  of  the  laws  are: 

First.  The  full  publication  of  election  expenses 
both  by  individuals  and  organizations.  There  is 
a  general  feeling  that  publicity  will  do  much  to 
mitigate  present  evils.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  correct  and  complete  statements  will 
be  made,  unless  some  easy  form  of  procedure  is 
provided  by  which  such  statements  can  be 
readily  inquired  into  and  criticized,  on  the 
motion  of  responsible  citizens  or  organizations. 

Second.  The  prohibition  of  corporate  contri- 
butions for  election  purposes.  These  contribu- 
tions are  shrouded  in  such  secrecy  that  they  can 
probably  be  detected  only  by  beginning  with 
the  expenses  in  a  given  election  district,  and 
working  back  to  the  contributor. 

Third.  The  fixing  of  proper  objects  of  ex- 
penditure, such  as  meetings,  publications,  etc., 
and  the  fixing  limits  to  the  amounts  so  to  be 
spent.  No  state  law  now  covers  this  branch 
of  the  subject  with  any  thoroughness. 

Fourth.  Providing  ptmishments  by  forfeiture 
of  office,  fines  and  imprisonment.  The  New 
York  statute  now  decrees  forfeiture  of  office  for 
corrupt  practises  by  a  candidate  but  has  no  pro- 
ceeding to  enforce  the  penalty. 

The  legislation  proposed  last  winter  provided 
that  where  a  party  organization  was  guilty  of 
corrupt  practises  in  an  election  district,  it  should 
forfeit  its  vote  in  that  district. 

Fifth.  Procedure.  To  enable  citizens  to  push 
a  judicial  inquiry  into  the  correctness  and  com- 
pleteness of  statements  and  the  existence  of  cor- 
rupt practises.  The  grant  to  the  public  of  this 
important  right  is  considered  by  many  to  be  the 
thing  now  most  needed. 

The  failure  of  these  laws  and  the  increase  of 
the  evil  has  led  to  a  demand  for  stronger  legisla- 
tion and  also  for  federal  action,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  congressional  bills  for  publicity,  and 
also  forbidding  political  contributions  from  cor- 
porations. In  many  states  various  societies  are 
agitating  the  question.  New  York  has  an  Asso- 
ciation to  Prevent  Corrupt  Practises  at  Elections 
in  New  York  City,  of  which  Mr.  Wm.  C.  Osbom, 
70  Broadway,  is  secretary.  It  is  pressing  for 
legislation,  as  are  other  bodies. 

Rbfsrbncbs:  Rogen,  EUctions  (London,  189s):  article  by 
Perry  Belmont,  North  Anurican,  Feb.,  1905:  Civic  Ftdtra- 
Hon  Ktvimi,  April,  1906. 

COST  OF  LIVnCG.    See  Expenditure. 

COTTOH  (for  statistics,  see  Agriculture, 
p.  16):  For  one  of  the  best  brief  statements 
of  the  economic  importance  of  the  cotton  indus- 
try, and  especially  as  applied  to  the  United  States, 
we  quote  from  Leroy-Beaulieu's  "The  United 
States  in  the  Twentieth  Century."     He  says: 

Next  to  cereals,  hay.  and  live  stock,  the  chief  agricultural 
resource  of  the  U.  S.  is  cotton.  In  1899,  the  year  to  which 
the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  census  of  1900  apply,  the 
area  under  cotton  was  23,157,000  acres,  or  8.4  per  cent  of 
the  crop- bearing  land.  But  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop  was 
no  less  than  1370.000,000,  or  12  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  value. 
For  no  other  staple,  agricultural,  industrial,  or  mineral,  is  the 
primacy  of  the  U.  S.  so  clearly  established.  If  it  has  more 
cattle,  if  it  produces  more  wheat,  oats,  petroleum,  coal,  iron, 
and  lead  than  any  other  country,  if  it  furnishes  more  than 
half  the  world's  rapply  of  com  and  copper,  it  also  provides 


over  three  fourths  of  the  cotton^upply.  Throughout  the 
nineteenth  century  cotton  was  the  backbone  of  its  agricul- 
ture. Cotton  is  still  its  chief  rdiance.  In  1901  out  of  a 
volume  of  export  trade  of  Si, 400.000,000  fiilly  $300,000,000 
must  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  cotton.  Assuredly  the  leading 
modem  textile  is  of  vast  imi>ortance  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  U.  S.  .  ,  . 

It  was  introduced  into  the  country  in  173  x,  and  from  that 

year  was  grown  in  Virginia  and  the  two  Carolinas,  but  long 

for  local  consumption  only.     It  was  not  until  1784  that  it  was 

exported  from  Vir^nia  for  the  first  time — to  the  amount  of 

eight  sacks,  weighing   1,300  pounds.     The  development  of 

spinning  machinery  by  Hargreaves,  Cartwiight,  and  Cromp- 

ton  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 

the  invention  of  Whitney's  cotton-gin  about 

ZniportUlOO    the  same  time,  paved  the  way  for  an  enormous 

development  of  its  industrial  i^tility,  and  the 

U.  S.,  whose  exportations  in  1790  still  met 

only  one  sixth  of  the  British  demand,  made  ready  to  produce 

it  in  enormous  quantities. 

Production  or  Cotton,  United  States 


Crop  of 


1790 
1800 
18 10 
1810 
1830 
184a 
1850 
i860 
187a 
1880 
1890 
1900 
1906 


Number  of 
bales 


6.667 

1SS.S09 

s86,i95. 

575,540 

1,026,393 

1.634.954 

S.454^4> 

3,849,469 

4.352,317 

6,605,750 

8.652,597 

10,345,602 

13 .305. 36s 


Average 

number  of 

pounds 

per  bale 


33$ 
338 

397 
378 

341 
394 
416 

477 
443 
460 
473 
480 
4  89 


Total  weight 
(in  millions 
of  pounds) 


i» 

l\ 
160 

V 
044 

X,03I 
1.836 

i.9»3 

3.038 
4.093 
4.846 

6,354 


It  will  be  seen  that  gains  were  steadily  made,  except  during 
the  Civil  War  decade.  1859-69,  when  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
became  almost  a  thing  of  the  past.  During  the  preceding 
ten  years,  development  had  been  most  rapid  as  a  result  of  the 
increased  demand  produced  by  an  era  of  exceptional  pros- 
perity in  Europe,  and  history  tells  us  how  great  a  crisis  arose 
in  consequence  of  the  almost  total  cessation  of  American  ex- 
ports. To-day  the  cotton  production  of  the  U.  S.  is  about 
double  what  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the  Civil  War. 

To  have  thrived  thus  it  is  evident  that  cotton  must  be  pro- 
duced in  the  U.  S.  under  very  favorable  conditions.  Such 
conditions  are  not  found  throughout  the  country,  however, 
.  .  .  Increased  improvements  in  methods  of  transportation 
have  tended  to  concentrate  cotton-growing,  like  all  other 
kinds  of  prtxluction,  in  the  most  favorably  situated  localities. 
Not  only  has  it  receded  toward  the  South,  but  it  has  also 
advanced  in  a  westerly  direction.  In  1850  only  12  per  cent 
of  the  annual  crop  was  grtiwn  west  of  the  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana being  the  only  state  on  that  side  of  the  river  to  have 
fields  of  any  size.  By  i860  the  development  of  Arkansas  and 
Texas  had  begun,  and  the  share  of  the  trans-Mississippi  states 
in  cotton  production  had  reached  nearly  30  per  cent.  Bv 
1880  the  percentage  was  a  little  higher;  by  1890  higher  still, 
and  by  1900  it  amounted  to  nearly  half  the  entire  output — 
to  be  exact,  44  per  cent.  An  interesting  and  distinctive 
feature  of  cotton  production  is  that  it  is  largely  in  the  bands 
of  cash  and  share  tenants. 

Farms  operated  by  direct  ownership  are  in  a  minority. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  to  explain  why  the  vast  planta- 
tions of  the  South  were  partitioned  into  a  number  of  small 
holdings  leased  to  cash  and  share  tenants.  In  the  ten  prin- 
cipal cotton  states,  farms  operated  directly  by  the  owner 
constituted,  in  1900,  but  48.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  20.3  per 
cent  being  operated  by  cash  tenants  and  31.4  per  cent  Dy 
share  tenants.  In  x88o,  on  the  contrary,  the  moportions 
were  respectively  60.6,  12.4,  and  37  per  cent.  We  see  that 
the  number  of  cash  tenants  has  increased  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  the  share  tenants,  and,  consequently, 
that  many  share  tenants  have  become  cash 
tenants.  This  Indicates  social  progress  on  the 
part  of  the  cultivators,  for  the  share  tenant — 
most  frequently  a  former  slave  or  the  descend- 
ant of  a  slave — works  to  a  large  extent  under 
the  more  or  less  effective  supervision  of  the 
owner.  The  cash  tenant  is  by  far  the  more 
On  the  other  hand,  so  far  at  any  rate  as  the 
colored  producers  are  concerned,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
share  tenants  are  the  ones  who  obtain  the  best  results,  aver- 
aging exactly  two  fifths  of  a  bale  per  acre — as  a  result,  doubt- 
less, of  having  put  themselves  under  the  guidance  of  the 
planters — while  the  cash  tenants  obtain  an  average  of  orUy 
.381  per  acre  and  the  owners  but  .368.  Among  the  white 
cultivators  these  proportions  are  reversed:  .40  for  the  uwueta 
and  cash  tenants,  .j8x  for  the  share  tenante. 

Everything  considered,  the  production  of  cotton  is  a  profit- 
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aUe  occupation,  the  crop  bringing  an  average  price  of  nine  to 
ten  cents  per  pound,  a  return  much  higher  than  for  any  other 
American  proauct. 

Concerning  the  cotton  industry  in  Great  Brit- 
ain and  in  other  countries,  the  following  is 
abridged  from  Hazell's  "Annual"  for  1907: 

Hitherto  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  has  nlied 
mainly  upon  the  U.  S.  for  its  supplies.  Out  of  an  annual  crop 
now  amounting  to  about  16.500,000  bales,  the  U.  S.  furnishes 
on  the  average  about  1 1,000.000  bales.  India  is  responsible 
for  a  further  3 ,000,000  bales  (of  which,  however,  nearly  half  is 
consumed  in  that  country  itself),  and  the  remamder  is  not  of 
■nffidently  high  quality  to  be  available  for  moat  manufac- 
turers. Sgypt  produces  another  1,250.000  bales,  and  a 
further  1,000,000  is  derived  from  various  parts  of  the  world. 

With  the  development  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  the 
17.  S.,  and  on  the  Continent,  the  proportion  of  the  American 
cotton  crop  available  for  the  United  Kingdom  diminishes, 
tho  the  real  requirements  of  its  manufacturen  increase. 

The  question  of  seeking  supplies  in  other  directions  has 
therefore  become  very  urgent.  This  task  has  been  seriously 
taken  up  the  British  Cotton-Growing  Association,  a  body 
formed  by  the  Lancashire  producers.  The  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  the  results  of  the  investigations  which  have 
hitherto  been  made, 

India. — .\3  already  stated,  India  is  a  large  cotton  producer, 
but  the  quality  has  suffered  a  good  deal  from  the  methods  of 
picldms.  while  at  the  same  time  the  standard  of  quality  in 
manufactured  articles  has  been  steadily  growing  higher. 

Egyptian  cotton  is  ^ood  in  quality,  but  unfortunately 
ncany  the  whole  ana  stutable  for  cotton-growing  has  already 
been  taken  up. 

Africa. — Investigations  show  that  cotton  -  growing  in 
British  Centmt  Africa  offers  very  promising  prospects.  The 
Protectorate  contains  an  area  of  ao.ooo.ooo  acres  suitable 
for  cotton-growing,  and  cotton  has  indeed  been  grown  in. a 
smalt  way  for  centuries. 

All  the  British  colonies  and  protectorates  in  West  Africa 
are  capable  of  producing  ^ood  cotton  crops,  but  the  possi- 
bilities in  this  connection  are  deiiendent  upon 
improved  transport  facilities,  which  at  present 
vapftf       do  not  exist. 

The  cotton  plant  grows  wild  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  Rhodesia,  and  the  results  of  ex- 
periments and  investigation*  there  have  been  ao  far  eneour. 
aging  as  to  lead  to  the  sending  out  of  an  American  expert  to 
conduct  experiments  on  a  very  Urge  scale. 

West  Indies. — Here  the  cotton  industry  has  been  rees- 
tablished on  an  extended  scale. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  give  exact  figures  relative  to  the 
cotton  manufactures  of  vanotu  countries  owing  to  the  fact 
that  in  practically  every  case  a  large  part  of 
the  output  is  consumed  at  home,  and  no 
figures  are  available  as  to  any  country's  home 
trade,  indications  of  the  cbiei  movements  are 
to  be  found.  A  test  of  the  progress  of  the 
chief  nations  concerned  is  to  be  found  in  the  export  figures. 

Taking  cotton-yam  fiixt.  the  following  are  the  particulars 
01  the  exports  of  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Prance  during 
the  past  twelve  years: 

Valus  o»  Exports  o»  Cottom-Yarm 


United 
Kingdom 

Germany 

France 

jCiooo 

jGiooo 

£1000 

J894 

9.S86 

7.741 

8.9S6 

10,317 

785 
1,455 

i,49> 
1, 70  J 

aij 

96  a 

loos 

750 

British  trade  is  very  much  larjw  than  that  of  the  other  two 
countries  put  together,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  it  has  shown  a 
fluctuating  tendency  for  some  time  past,  while  that  of  both 
Germany  and  Piance  has  been  improving  on  the  whole.  This 
however,  reflects  no  discredit  upon  Britishproducen.  Owing 
to  a  number  of  favorable  circumstances  they  practically  had 
a  monopoly  for  many  yean;  and  that  monopoly  has  now 
disappeared. 

British  trade  has  been  steadily  growing  in  volume,  and  the 
incicase  has  been  much  larger  than  in  that  of  all  the  other 
three  countries  put  together.  The  table  affords  an  incidental 
illustrationof  the  fallacy  of  percentage  increases.  TheU.S., 
for  instance,  starting  from  a  very  low  level,  shows  an  increase 
of  about  aoo  per  cent,  while  the  United  Kingdom  has  only  an 
increase  of  about  so  per  cent.  In  point  of  fact,  however, 
British  trade  has  incrnsed  ;Cia,ooo,ooo,  and  that  of  the  U.  S. 
only  ;C3,oao.ooa 

As  regards  cotton  manufactures,  figures  can  be  given  rela- 
tive to  four  countries,  tho  it  should  oe  explained  that  with 
regard  to  the  U.  S.  the  statistics  include  cotton-yam. 


Valub  op  Bzpoan  op  Cotton  PncB  Goooi 

United 
Kingdom 

United 
SUtes 

Prance 

£2000 

jCiooo 

jCiooo 

£1000 

«««4 

1900 

'904 

•9«5 

S7.a79 
6  a, 009 
64,078 
70,817 

7.090 

sa,a35 
ia,974 
iJ.ao8 

a,867 
4,801 
5.49S 

6,000 

6.'977 

7,8a9 

io,s6a 

OOULANGES,  HUMA  DEHIS,  FUSTEL  DE: 

French  historian ;  bom  in  Paris  in  1830.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  and  director  of  the  £cole 
Normale  Sup^rieure,  Fustel  de  Coulanges  is  best 
known  in  social  science  for  his  important  studies 
in  the  history  of  early  civilizations  and  primitive 
tenures  of  land  and  other  property.  It  was  "La 
Cit^  Antique"  which  gave  De  Coulanges  his  first 
name;  his  "Institutions"  is  his  great  life  work. 
He  died  in  1889,  before  his  work  was  completed, 
but  he  may  be  regarded  as  a  creator  in  the  realm 
of  historical  economic  research.  He  has  freely 
criticized  M.  de  Laveleye's  theories  of  the  com- 
munistic primitive  property  in  land,  arguing  that 
property  in  land  was  always  held  on  the  seig- 
neurial  rather  than  the  communal  tentirc.  l5e 
Cotilanges  was  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
"La  Cit<  Antique,  6tude  sur  le  Culte,  le  Droit, 
les  Institutions  de  la  Grice  et  de  Rome"  (1864); 
"La  Gaule  Romaine";  "Histoire  des  Institu- 
tions Politiques  de  I'Ancienne  France"  (7,vol8.); 
and  an  essay  translated  into  English,  "The  Origin 
of  the  Property  of  Land,"  edited  by  W.  J.  Ashley 
(1891). 

COimTY  COUNCIL.  See  Local  .Govern- 
MSNT  and  London  County  Council. 

COURCELLE-SEHETTIL,   JEAK    GTTSTAVB: 

French  economist ;  was  bom  at  Dordogne,  Chile, 
1 8 1 3 .  At  first  a  merchant,  he  later  occupied  him- 
self with  economics.  In  1848  he  held  a  post  under 
the  minister  of  finance;  from  1853-63  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  at  the  University  of 
Santiago,  m  Chile.  Since  1879  he  has  been  state 
cotmcilor;  since  1882  Fellow  of  the  Academy  of 
Naval  and  Political  Science.  Author:  "Etudes 
sur  la  science  sociale"  (1862);  "Operation  de 
banque"  (1853);  "Traits  thforique  et  pratique 
d'^conomie  politique"  (1867),  one  of  the  best- 
known  treatises  in  the  French  language. 

COURTS.    See  Judiciary. 

COXET,  JACOB  SELCHER,  AND  "C0ZE7- 
ISM":  The  movement  popularly  called  "Coxey- 
ism,"  or  the  formation  of  armies"  or  companies 
of  tinemployed  men  or  of  those  sympathizing  with 
them  to  peaceably  march  to  Washington  and 
give  Congress  and  the  coimtry  visible  evidence  of 
the  distress  of  the  unemployed,  and  thus  induce 
legislation  to  meet  the  need,  is  a  movement  which 
hi^  gained  its  name  from  Mr.  J.  S.  Coxey,  of  Ohio, 
to  an  extent  the  originator  of  the  movement,  and 
the  "general"  of  the  leading  "army." 

Jacob  Selcher  Coxey  was  bom  in  Pennsylvania 
in  1854,  and  after  leaving  school  when  he  was 
thirteen  worked  for  ten  years  in  a  rolling-mill. 
In  1879  he  purchased  a  sandstone  quarry  at 
Massillon,  Ohio,  where  he  has  since  lived,  and  in 
1889  he  added  to  other  ventures  a  stock-farm  in 
Kentucky,  making  a  si>ecialty  of  blooded  race- 
horses. He  prospered,  and  is  reputed  by  his 
neighbors  to  be  worth  some  $200,000,  an  honest 
and  successful  business  man.     Originally  an  Epis- 
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copalian,  he  has  become  a  theosophist.  and  is 
said  to  have  believed  that  he  and  his  lieutenant, 
Browne,  are  between  them  sharers  of  the  reincar- 
nation of  Christ. 

Lone  interested  in  public  questions,  in  189  a  he 
drafted  a  bill,  which  was  presented  in  Congress, 
calling  upon  the  federal  government  to  construct 
a  general  country  road  system  in  the  United 
States,  and  to  meet  the  expense  of  this  by  issuing 
(500,000,000  of  treasury  notes  to  be  a  legal  tender 
for  all  debts.  The  bill,  however,  was  pigeonholed 
by  Congress,  and  this  led  Mr.  Coxey  to  more  radi- 
cal agitation.  There  now  appeared  on  the  scene 
a  Mr.  Carl  Browne. 

Carl  Browne  was  bom  near  Springfield,  111., 
in  1849.  He  became  a  painter,  and  painted  a 
' '  Lord's  Supper  "and  panoramas  of  the  Yosemite, 
of  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  and  other  subjects 
which  were  exhibited  all  over  the  United  States. 
In  187  a  he  married  and  settled  in  Berkeley,  Cal. 
At  the  time  of  the  great  Pennsylvania  strikes  of 
1877  (see  Strikes)  he  came  out  for  the  catiseof 
labor,  and  later  supported  Dennis  Kearney's  agi- 
tation by  cartoons  and  in  a  newspaper.  He  then 
threw  himself  into  the  Greenback  and  later  the 
Populist  movements.  Christmas  Day,  189a,  his 
wife  died  of  pneumonia,  and  it  was  during  her  last 
days  that  he  was  converted  to  theosophy,  believ- 
ing that  he  absorbed  his  wife's  soul.  He  went  to 
the  World's  Pair  in  Chicago  in  1893  and  met  Mr. 
Coxey  at  a  bimetallic  convention.  He  later  vis- 
ited Mr.  Coxey,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Chicago 
to  induce  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
indorse  the  Good  Roads  plan.  He  succeeded, 
and  there  devised  the  plan  of  marching  the  un- 
employed to  Washington.  Mr.  Coxey  a]>proved 
the  plan.     They  finally  decided  to 

tjg-g^.      start,  and  did  start  from  Massillon, 

^^1       Easter    morning,    March    24,    1894. 


Axmy 


They  planned  to  reach  Washington 


on  May  ist,  to  present  a  petition  to 
Congress  on  the  steps  of  the  capital,  and  then  to 
camp  there  until  (x>ngress  acted  upon  two  bills 
to  be  presented  by  Senator  Pkfpkr — a  Good 
Roads  bill  and  a  Non-interest-bearing  Bond  bill. 

As  Mr.  Coxey  was  very  busy,  tho  he  accom- 
panied the  army  with  his  wife,  daughter,  and  a 
little  infant  son  whom  he  named  "Legal  Tender," 
he  left  the  whole  management  of  the  army  to  Mr. 
Browne.  The  plan  was  to  get  an  army  of  100,000 ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  never  had  over  500.  It 
was  a  motley,  altho  perfectly  orderly  company. 
It  took  a  religious  coloring.  They  called  the 
army  "The  Commonweal  of  Christ"  and  bore  a 
banner  with  a  portrait  of  Christ,  and  the  legend 
"Death  to  interest-bearin|r  bonds."  As  they 
left  Massillon,  a  negro  carrying  the  American  flag 
marched  ahead.  'Then  on  a  gray  horse  rode  Can 
Browne,  in  the  dress  of  a  cowboy,  with  buckskin 
coat,  fringed  down  the  sleeves  and  plastered  with 
decorations,  a  broad-brimmed  sombrero  on  his 
head,  around  his  neck  an  amber  necklace  given 
him  by  his  wife.  Next  came  the  trumpeter, 
"Windy  Oliver,"  the  astrologer,  "Cyclone"  Kirk- 
land,  of  Pittsburg,  and  seven  musicians.  "Gen- 
eral" Coxey  came  next  in  a  buggy  drawn  by  two 
bay  mares.  Behind  rode  Mrs.  Coxey  with  her 
infant  child  and  her  sister.  Then  came  another 
negro  carrying  the  banner  of  the  Commonweal ; 
next  the  army  proper  of  100  men,  expected  to 
swell  on  its  way  to  Washington  to  100,000,  and 
accompanied  on  either  side  by  forty-three  news- 
paper men.  Three  wagons  carried  a  circus  tent 
and  supplies.     As  a  rule,  however,  the  army  was 


supplied  with  victuals  by  people  on  the  way,  but 

went   often   htmgry.    Crowds   gathered   to   see 

them    at    every    pouit.     On    Sundays    Browne 

preached,  with  continual  allusion  to  Scripture 

prophecies.     They  met  many  difficulties,  such  as 

a  snow-storm  in  crossing  the  Blue  Mountains. 

Some  of  their  men  were  arrested  as  vagrants. 

Dissension   arose,   but   they   persevered.     After 

reaching  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  they 

were  transported  for  ninety  miles.     Everywhere 

they  preserved  good  order.     Mr.  Coxey  boasted 

that  not  a  chicken  had  been  stolen  on  their  march. 

The   "Commonwealers"   reached   Washington 

the  last  of  April.    May  i  st,  in  a  solemn  procession , 

the  army  marched  to  the  Capitol  to  present  its 

petition.     Thousands  flocked  to  see 

■j--^^*  the    sight.     But    when    Mr.    Coxey 

■xamamau  gjjgjjtg^  i,g  jg  g^j^  ^q  have  walked  on 

the  grass,  and  he,  Carl  Browne,  and 
Mr.  Jones  were  arrested  "for  trespassing  on  the 
grass."  Mr.  Coxey  handed  his  address  to  the 
reporters,  and  was  hurried  away  by  the  police. 
The  army  quirtly  returned  to  its  camp.  Coxey, 
Browne,  and  Jones  were  imprisoned  twenty  days. 
When  they  came  out  the  movement  was  prac- 
tically at  an  end.  The  army  was  maintained 
for  a  while,  but  gradually  disbanded.  Congress 
had  been  somewhat  frightened,  and  considerable 
talk  and  discussion  arose  as  to  conditions  that 
led  to  such  armies;  but  no  serious  action  was 
taken.  "General"  Coxey  himself,  however,  has 
entered  politics  more  earnestly  than  ever,  and  in 
1895  was  nominated  for  eovemor  by  the  People's 
Party  of  Ohio,  and  polled  52,675  votes,  the  Popu- 
list vote  for  president  in  Ohio  in  1893  being  only 
14,850. 

Such  were  the  main  incidents.  Gradually  the 
movement  came  to  an  end.  Returning  oppor- 
tunities for  work  absorbed  most  of  the  men,  and 
the  rest  disbanded.  With  its  bizarre  side  the 
movement  had  its  serious  side,  at  least  as  an  evi- 
dence of  the  lack  of  employment  among  large 
bodies  of  law-abiding  citizens.  The  men  of  these 
armies  were  not  tramps  or  lawbreakers.  They 
simply  asked  for  work.  Of  290  "industrials 
selected  at  random  from  "General"  Randall's 
Chicago  army.  Professor  Hourwitch  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  says:  "One  half  were  Amer- 
ican Dom,  two  thirds  were  English-speaking 
men;  they  averaged  from  30  to  32  years  of  age; 
181  were  skilled  mechanics;  of  11^  questioned, 
only  two  were  uneducated ;  twenty-six  had  attend- 
ed high  school  or  college ;  only  five  or  six  appeared 
of  questionable  character;  seventy  were  trade- 
unionists."  Carlyle  said  of  a  similar  "insurrec- 
tion" in  Manchester,  England:  "An  insurrection 
that  can  announce  the  disease  and  then  retire 
with  no  balance  accoimt  of  grim  vengeance  opened 
anywhere  has  attained  the  highest  success  pos- 
sible for  it." 

RzrBRBNCBs:  Th*  Stery  of  tkt  CommcmMol,  by  Henrr  Vin- 
cent, Chicago,  i8«4:  Coxtyism,  an  article  by  W.  T.  Staad, 
in  the  (American)  titvUw  of  Rnuws,  July,  1894. 

CRAITE,  WALTER:  English  artist  and  Social- 
ist;  bom  in  Liverpool,  1845;  son  of  Thomas  Crane, 
a  miniature  and  portrait  painter.  Apprenticed 
in  1859  to  W.  J.  Linton,  the  eminent  wood-en- 
graver, poet,  and  chartist,  Walter  Crane  learned 
from  him  reform  ideas,  as  well  as  lessons  in  art. 
A  prominent  member  of  various  art  societies  and 
committees,  an  examiner  at  the  national  compe- 
tition of  drawings  at  South  Kensington  since 
1879,  elected  an  associate  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
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Painters  in  Water  Colors  in  1888,  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  movement  against  the  Royal 
Academy  in  1886,  and  favored  the  establishment 
of  a  national  exhibition  in  which  all  arts  should  be 
represented.  In  1888  he  founded  with  other 
decorative  artists  the  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition 
Society,  and  became  its  first  president.  Suc- 
cessful as  a  painter,  he  is  even  better  known  as  a 
designer  ana  decorator  of  books,  etc.  In  1891  an 
exhibition  of  his  works  was  held,  and  the  collec- 
tion was  also  taken  to  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many, Mr.  Crane  accompanying  it.  In  1884  he 
became  associated  with  the  Socialist  movement, 
lareely  tinder  the  influence  of  William  Morris, 
and  has  lectured  and  written  for  it,  besides  mak- 
ing ntmierotis  designs  for  Socialist  books  and  pa- 
pers. Address:  13  Holland  Street,  Kensington, 
W.  London,  England. 

CREDIT:  A  term  used  in  political  economy  in 
so  many  different  ways  and  in  so  many  shades  of 
meaning  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  define  it 
so  as  to  cover  all  its  uses.  Certainly  many  of  the 
definitions  given  to  it  bv  economists  are  faulty. 
Credit  is  defined  by  John  Stuart  Mill  as  "per- 
mission to  use  the  capital  of  another  person." 
Professor  Roscher  defines  it  as  "the  power  to  use 
the  goods  of  another,  voluntarily  granted  in  con- 
sideration of  the  mere  promise  of  value  in  re- 
turn." Credit  has  also  been  defined  as  "con- 
fidence in  the  ability  of  another  to  make  a  future 
payment." 

Professor  Knies  of  Heidelberg  has  defined 
credit  as  merely  "a  commercial  transaction  be- 
tween two  parties,  in  which  the  services  or  the 
value  rendered  by  the  one  falls  in  the  present, 
and  the  counter-service  or  counter-value  of  the 
other  in  the  future." 

Says  Professor  Ely:  "There  are  three  elements 
in  a  business  transaction  to  which  we  apply  the 
term  credit:  first,  the  present  transfer  of  goods; 
second,  the  use  of  the  goods  transferred;  third, 
the  future  retransfer  of  the  goods  or  an  equivalent 
— ^that  is,  repayment." 

But  these  definitions,  while  emphasizing  im- 
portant points,  do  not  cover  all  the  uses  of  the 
word,  nor  give  even  its  central  idea.  Professor 
Jevons  does  better,  in  his  "Primer  of  Political 
Economy,"  in  reminding  us  that  credit  comes 
from  the  Latin  credo,  and  means  belief.  Any  one 
who  sells  on  credit  does  so  in  the  belief  that  the 
purchaser  who  does  not  pay  at  the  time  will  do  so 
tn  the  future.  Credit  is  trust.  A  man,  a  govern- 
ment, or  a  currency  that  has  good  credit  is  trust- 
worthy. As  such,  credit  enters  into  all  life.  It 
has  been  said  that  there  is  scarcely  a  human  being 
in  a  civilized  country  who  does  not  transact  a 
piece  of  credit  business  almost  every  day  of  his 
life.  The  workman,  hired  by  the  week,  and  paid 
at  its  end,  gives  his  employer  credit  from  Monday 
morning  to  Saturday  evening.  The  same  work- 
man, when  getting  a  coat  made  for  himself,  even 
altho  he  engaged  to  pay  ready  money  on  delivery, 
gets  cre-dit  from  the  tailor  during  the  making. 

Into  monetary  transactions  of  a  more  ambi- 
tious nature  credit  enters  still  more  largely,  and 
in  many  forms  credit  is  the  instrument  for  the 
greater  ntmiber  of  exchanges.  Money  is  used, 
but  in  the  latest  development  of  credit  economy, 
only  as  "small  change."  Banks  are  the  chief 
organs  of  society  for  credit  economy.  We  live  now 
in  a  period  of  credit,  and  in  business  circles  the 
volume  of  money  is  small  when  compared  with  the 
amount  of  annual  transactions  in  what  are  called 


instruments  of  credit,  by  which  we  mean  prin- 
cipally checks,  drafts,  and  bills  of  exchange.  An 
American  bank  in  a  large  city  will  in  a  day's  busi- 
ness frequently  handle  over  $40  in  instruments  of 
credit  for  every  dollar  in  actual  money.  Ac- 
cording to  Rae,  from  70  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
monetary  transactions  of  the  world  are  done  on 
a  credit  basis.  Nevertheless,  there  is  serious 
doubt  if  this  is  not  an  exaggeration.  President 
Andrews,  in  "An  Honest  Dollar,"  gives  elaborate 
reasons  for  questioning  whether  the  proportion  is 
so  large  as  is  generally  supposed.  He  shows  that 
clearings  for  many  jrears  have  fallen  in  numbers 
in  this  country  and  in  England ;  that  never  since 
188a  has  the  New  York  Clearing  House  cleared  in 
an  autumn  week  a  sum  reaching  the  billion  figures, 
which  was  a  regular  thing  that  year.  Some 
credit  substitutes  for  cash  have  been  disappear- 
ing. The  truck  system  is  dying  out.  Barter  in 
rural  conununities  is  disappearing.  Book  ac- 
cotmts  between  neighbors,  once  conunon,  are 
now  rare.  "With  nations,  as  with  individuals," 
sajrs  President  Andrews,  "those  who  have  the 
most  credit  need  use  it  the  least."  Credit  traffic 
has  its  fullest  development  in  Holland;  its  strong- 
est in  Turkey  and  Yucatan.  Cash  payment  get- 
tine  the  mastery,  first  in  wages,  in  retail  trade. 
and  in  raw  products,  spread  gradually  over  other 
fields,  shutting  up  credit  to  its  most  useful  and 
least  dangerous  functions.  Many  authorities 
agree  with  President  Andrews,  others  do  not. 
(For  the  economic  principles  involved  in  and 
growing  out  of  credit,  see  Contraction  and  Ex- 
pansion OF  Currency;  Monby;  Panics,  etc.) 

CREMATION:  Cremation,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  incineration,  is  the  rapid  decompo- 
sition of  human  bodies  by  means  of  extreme 
heat.  All  decomposition  or  disintegration  is, 
of  course,  eSected  through  the  agency  of  heat, 
and  the  length  of  time  which  is  occupied  in  the 
process  depends  upon  the  degree  of  heat  that  is 
employed.  When  bodies  are  placed  within  the 
ground,  so  that  no  more  heat  than  that  which 
IS  naturally  contained  in  the  earth  can  act  upon 
them,  decomposition  goes  on  perceptibly,  out 
still  very  slowly.  During  its  progress  new  com- 
pounds are  formed,  and  some  of  these  find  their 
way  into  the  air  as  fetid  and  noxious  gases,  while 
others,  in  a  liquid  form,  contaminate  the  water 
which  has  its  origin  in  the  neighborhood. 

To  such  an  extent  is  this  accomplished  that 
high  medical  and  chemical  authorities  have  pro- 
nounced the  opinion  that  organic  substance  can 
never  undergo  what  may  be  called  spontaneous 
decomposition  without  so  contaminating  the 
adjacent  air  and  water  as  to  impair  the  health 
of  those  living  in  the  neighborhood,  and  to 
shorten  the  average  duration  of  life. 

The  process  of  disintegration,  or  resolution 
into  elements,  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  same,  what- 
ever may  be  the  method  employed  to  encom- 
pass the  result.  It  is  belieyea  by  many  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  diseases  which  afflict 
mankind  are  due  to  the  slow  decomposition  of 
organic  matter  within  or  upon  the  earth.  When 
thousands  of  bodies  are  interred  yearly  in  a  lim- 
ited area,  the  earth  becomes  in  time  so  saturated 
with  the  liquid  resultants  of  decomposition  that 
it  is  incapable  of  further  absorption.  Then, 
whatever  be  the  character  of  the  soil,  the  decompo- 
sition becomes  still  less  rapid,  and  its  gaseous 
products  find  their  way  directly  into  the  air. 

Among  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
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substituting  cremation  for  burial  besides  those 
which  are  said  to  appertain  to  the  sanitarjr  as- 
pect of  the  question,  it  is  urged  that  the  cost  of 
the  former  is  quite  small  when  compared  with 
that  of  placing  a  body  in'  the  ground.  It  is  nec- 
essarily admitted  that,  so  far  as  show  and  cir- 
cumstance are  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  a 
funeral,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  expense  that 
may  be  incurred  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
But  the  necessary  outlay  for  cremation  is  small 
when  -placed  by  the  side  of  the  indispensable 
expenditure  involved  in  the  purchase  of  groimd 
and  the  decent  and  reverent  deposition  of  a 
body  therein.  This  will  have  weight  with  those 
by  whom  the  scientific  features  of  the  question 
would  be  passed  without  notice.  Altho  it  will 
no  doubt  be  a  long  time  before  the  burial  of  the 
dead  is  abolished  in  Christian  countries,  yet  there 
seems  but  little  doubt  that  cremation  is  yearly 
commending  itself  more  and  more  to  the  thought- 
ful, and  that  it  will  gradually  work  its  way  mto 
general  acceptance. 

It  is  not  in  modem  times  only  that  dreumstances  haw 
comnelled  a  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  means  by 
which  the  human  body  can  be  best  disposed  of  after  death. 
In  Rome  both  inhumation  and  cremation  were  employed,  and 
eitlier  was  expressly  permitted  by  the  Roman  law.  It  was 
foimd,  however,  that  accumulations  of  decomposing  bodies 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  cities  was  not  favorable  to  the 
health  of  the  community,  and  cemeteries  were  removed  to  the 
rural  districts.  Cicero  tells  us  that  by  one  of  the  twelve 
tables  it  was  decreed  that  homitum  morhtHm  in  nrb*  n*  stptlito 
nm  unto.  From  the  foundation  of  the  empire  to  about  the 
fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era  burial  in  the  earth  was 
almost  entirely  abandoned,  and  cremation  substituted. 

When  the  bumins  of  the  dead  was  first  adopted  by  the 
Greeks  is  not  settled.     Homer  does  not  mention  it  as  an  in- 
novation, but  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  were  a  com- 
mon custom. 
Qreokl,  Among  the  ancient  Jews,  also,  both  methods 

p^,„,„,  g-2  appear  to  have  been  m  use.     The  burning  of 
*     '  ^^  the  body  was  ostensibly  regarded  as  the  more 
J9WI         honorable  manner  and  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased:  while  it  was  explicitly  denied 
to  those  whose  lives  were  regarded  as  having  reflected  dis- 
credit upon  the  nation. 

Among  these  nations,  and  by  the  Hindus  at  the  present 
time,  as  well  as  with  the  native  Australian,  the  American 
Indian,  and  other  savage  tribes,  the  means  by  which  crema- 
tion was  affected  was  the  open  pyre,  consisting  generally  of  a 
platform  of  rough  logs,  upon  the  top  of  which  were  placed 
both  the  body  and  the  bier  upon  which  it  had  been  brought. 
By  the  early  Christians,  however,  the  custom  was  abolished 
so  thoroughly  that,  for  a  period  of  1,500  years,  we  do  not 
know  of  any  cremation  having  taken  place  in  Europe.  Prom 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era  until  the 
year  1658  we  do  not  find  the  subject  even  mentioned  in 
European  literature.  The  essay  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne  upon 
non-burial  was  then  publislsed,  and  caused  a  temporary  in- 
terest in  the  subject. 

In  18 17  Dr.  Jamieson  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Royal  Society,  Edinburgh,  a  paper  on  "The  Origin  of  Crema- 
tion," and  public  attention  was  directed  to  the  merits  of  the 
question.     In  July  of  that  year  the  poet  Shelley  and  his 
companion  Williams  were  drowned  by  the  upsetting  of  a  boat 
in  the  Ligurian  Sea.     Their  bodies  were  washed  ashore  near 
Leghorn.     The  quarantine  laws  of  Tuscany  required  the  burn- 
ing of  all  material   drifting  in  from  the  sea.     Byron  and 
Shelley  had   made  an  agreement  that  whichever  died  first 
should  be  cremated  by  the  survivor.    Thus,  by  a  singular  coin- 
cidence,  was  Byron  compelled  by  legal  enactment  to  perform 
a  ceremony  which  had  been  prearranged,  but  in  the  conduct 
of  which  he  had  expected  to  meet  with  powerful  opposition. 
It  attracted  a  great  amount  of  notice  and  comment.     For 
the  first  time  in  its  history  science  bestowed 
its  attention  upon  the  subject.     Altho  the 
ICodara      ^^^  ^^'^  toward   a   {nactical  realization  of 
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cremation  was  made  in  England,  yet  must 


Italy  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  in  Europe  of 
the  modem  scientific  system.  The  first  Italian 
cremation  society  was  formed  in  1876.  in  t!  e 
city  of  Milan.  Twoothersocieties,  those  of  Cremona  and  Lodi, 
were  formed,  and  Rome  and  Udine  followed  suit  in  1879. 
In  Germany  the  first  crematory  was  established  in  Dresden, 
but  was  forbidden  by  law,  and  Gotha  remained  for  several 
years  the  only  place  in  Germany  where  cremation  could  be 
earned  into  enect. 

In  1874  the  first  attempt  to  carry  the  change  into  England 
ma  made  by  the  formation  of  the  Cremation  Society  of 


England.  For  several  years  the  Parliament  of  the  country 
was  asked  to  take  such  action  as  should  legalise  cremation. 
At  length  the  body  of  a  child  was  cremated,  and  the  father 
was  prosecuted  upon  the  charge  of  having  performed  an 
illegal  act.  At  the  trial,  however,  the  presiding  judge  laid 
down  the  rule  that,  provided  it  was  done  without  creating  a 
nuisance,  there  was,  in  the  law,  nothing  which  was  infringed 
by  this  method  of  disposing  of  a  body.  At  this  the  crema- 
torium of  the  society  was  at  once  opened  (1885)  and  has 
since  continued  in  operation,  mainly  through  the  efforts  at 
Sir  Henry  Thompson  of  London. 

In  that  year  three  bodies  were  cremated,  in  the  next  ten, 
in  1901  over  300,  in  1903  over  3.000. 

In  Switserland,  Zurich  led  the  way  in  1873.  France  cre- 
mates her  dead  in  considerable  numbers,  and  Sweden  haa 
manifested  great  activity  in  the  matter.  In  the  United  States 
the  first  effort,  at  all  serious,  to  form  a  cremation  society 
was  made  in  1874.  in  the  dty  of  New  York.  In  1B81  two 
societies  were  formed:  the  New  York  Cremation  Society,  to 
mvpare  public  opinion  for  the  theory,  and  the  U.  S. 
Cremation  Company,  to  construct  crematories.  Dr.  F.  J. 
Le  Hoyne  of  Washington,  however,  cremated  the  first  bodies 
in  the  U.  S.  in  a  private  furnace  in  1884.  The  same  year  a 
crematory  was  opened  in  Lancaster,  Pa.  The  U.  S.  Crema- 
tion Company  opened  its  first  crematory  in  1885.  Buffalo 
followed  the  same  year.  Detroit,  Baltimore,  San  Flancisco, 
Davenport,  la.,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg,  Philadelphia,  Boston. 
followed  later.  By  1897  there  were  59s  crematories  in  the 
U.  S. 

In  Great  Britain  there  are  now  several  crematoria  at  Wo- 
king, near  London,  Btanchester,  Liverpool,  Glas^w,  Hull, 
Danmgton,  Birminghafh,  and  smaller  places.  There  are 
twenty-five  crematoria  in  the  U.  S.  of  America,  where  3,613 
were  cremated  during  the  year  2901,  San  Francisco  and  New 
York  being  by  far  the  largest,  the  first  with  666,  the  second 
654,  during  looi. 

In  Paris  there  is  a  fine  crematorium  at  Ptre-la-Chaise. 
Germany  has  seven  crematoria:  Gotha,  Hamburg,  Heidelberg, 
Offenbach,  Jena,  Manheim,  and  Eisenach,  the  total  ciema- 
tiona  being  693  during  1901, 

Italy  possesses  twenty-two  crematoria. 

In  Switzerland  there  are  three  crematoria:  Zurich,  Basle, 
and  Geneva.  There  is  a  crematorium  at  Stockholm  and  at 
Gothenberg.     There  is  also  one  at  Copenhagen. 

CREMER,    WILLIAM     RAHBALL :     British 

member  of  Parliament;  bom  18^8  at  Fareham, 
Hants,  England.  In  1859  he  organized  the  Society 
of  Amalgamated  Carpenters;  and  during  the 
American  Civil  War  he  protested,  as  a  trade- 
tmion  leader,  against  sympathy  with  the  Southern 
states.  On  behalf  of  the  proletariat  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  welcoming  Garibaldi  to  England; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Reform 
League,  and  for  two  years  and  a  half  general 
secretary  of  that  terror  of  kings,  the  famous 
"International."  He  was  elected  to  Parliament 
in  1885  for  the  Haggerston  Division  of  Shore- 
ditch,  and  has  been  four  times  reelected  since. 
Of  late  years  his  attention  and  energy  have  been 
mostly  devoted  to  international  peace  and  arbi- 
tration. Cremer  is  the  founder  of  the  Inter-Par- 
liamentary Conferences  which  since  1888  have 
met  in  the  great  cities  of  Europe  and  once  in  the 
United  States.  He  has  twice  presented  to  the 
president  and  Congress  of  the  ,U.  S.  memorials 
from  members  of  the  British  House  of  Commons 
in  favor  of  a  treaty  of  arbitration  between  Great 
Britain  and  America.  For  thirty-five  years 
secretary  of  the  International  Arbitration  League, 
he  also  edits  the  League's  organ,  The  Arbitrator. 
In  1903  he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize,  £7,000 
of  which  he  gave  as  an  endowment  to  the  Inter- 
national Arbitration  League.  In  addition  the 
French  Government  bestowed  upon  him  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Mr.  Cremer's 
views  in  matters  of  economic  and  social  reform  are 
those  of  a  thorough  democrat  and  practical 
Socialist.  Address:  11  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields, 
W.  C,  London,  England. 

CRIME  (see  also  Penology)  :  In  this  article 
we  consider  the  facts  as  to  crime,  and  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  no  crime  is  on  the  increase.  We 
shall  notice: 
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I.  Some  general  considerations.  II.  Interna- 
tional statistics.  III.  The  statistics  of  crime  in  the 
separate  countries  and  the  question  for  each 
country  whether  crime  is  on  the  increase  or  not. 
IV.  Some  general  conclusions. 

I.  General  Considerations 

The  first  thing  to  be  remembered  in  statistics  of 
crime  is  what  they  do  and  do  not  indicate.  In- 
crease in  numbers  of  persons  accused,  or  of 
criminals  tried,  or  convicted,  do  not,  by  any 
means,  alwaj's  indicate  increase  of  criminality. 
Very  often^perhaps  even  usually,  they  mean  the 
reverse.  When  crime  is  common,  public  con- 
science low,  morals  lax,  enforcement  of  law 
weak,  few  criminals  are  accused,  tried,  or  con- 
victed. When,  however,  public  morals  awake, 
new  laws  are  put  on  the  statute-books,  offenses 
formerly  condoned  or  not  made  amenable  to  law 
become  contrary  to  law,  people  are  tried,  and  con- 
victed, and  the  number  of  criminals  is  apparently 
lai^ly  increased. 

In  England  to-day  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

Eeople  annually  are  convicted  of  offenses  against 
iws  which  did  not  even  exist  a  generation  or  two 
ago.     Education    acts,    vaccination    acts,    acts 
against  the  adulteration  of  food,  regulations  con- 
cerning the  muzzling  and  treatment  of  dog^  and 
other  animals — all  these  enormously  swell  the 
number  of  convictions,  and  afford 
^n^^  ^    basis  for  thoughtless  statements  of 
—  the  increase  of  crime,  but  certainly 

j^mgutmOgn  show   if   anything   the   reverse.     In 
^^  i860  there  were  158  offenses  punish- 

able as  crimes  in  Massachusetts  and 
108  in  Virginia,  or  fifty  less.  A  large  number  of 
convictions  in  Massachusetts  would  therefore  not 
prove  more  crime  in  Massachusetts  than  in  Vir- 

finia,  but  here  again  very  probably  the  reverse, 
n  the  German  Empire,  Mr.  A.  C.  Hall  ("Crime 
and  Social  Progress")  states  that  between  1882 
and  1895  new  legislation  increased  the  number  of 
delicts  punishable  under  the  German  code  from 
333  to  447,  or  38  per  cent.  It  is  small  wonder 
that  apparently  Germany  has  grown  in  crime. 
It  is  perfectly  evident  that  one  must  know  the 
state  of  the  laws  and  of  the  enforcement  of  laws, 
before  one  says  whether  statistics  of  crimes  do  or 
do  not  mean  high  or  low  criminality. 

Again,  one  must  know  what  other  conditions  are. 
A  large  part  of  the  modem  apparent  increase  of 
crime  is  owing  to  accusations  and  convictions  for 
comparatively  petty  offenses,  but  even  in  regard  to 
the  more  serious  cnmes,  like  murder,  which  in  all 
times  and  in  all  countries  has  been  contrary  to 
law,  there  are  very  different  dejgrees  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  law.  Law  in  Spain  is  probably  much 
less  enforced  than  in  most  civilized  countries.  In 
the  United  States  legal  methods  and  procedures 
are  such  that  it  is  unquestionably  much  more 
difficult  to  convict  even  of  murder  in  the  U.  S. 
than  in  England  or  most  European  countries. 
Notice  must  also  be  taken  of  the  extent  to  which 
crimes  are  reported  and  recorded.  Says  a  Boston 
paper,  speakmg  of  the  asserted  increase  of  crime 
m  the  U.  S.: 

"The  ntaqnitous  nportsr  U  responsible  for  the  gloomy 
■hoving.  His  note-book  knd  pencil  an  everywhere,  and  the 
tclcgianh  is  the  ready  agent  for  transmitting  news  to  all 
parts  a  the  worid.  ..."  Says  another  writer:  "  Years  affo  a 
crime  had  to  be  of  onustial  proportions  to  make  its  way  mto 
an  adjoininB  state.  Only  the  great  crimes  could  cross  the 
continent.  But  now  we  see  and  know  everything.  We  sldm 
the  whole  creation  every  morning,  and  put  the  results  io  9ur 
coffee." 


All  this  and  very  much  more  must  be  remem- 
bered before  one  can  rightly  answer  the  question 
whether  crime  is  on  the  increase  or  not,  and  also 
before  one  can  compare  the  amount  of  crime  in  the 
different  countries.  Especially  is  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  compare  the  amount  of  crime  in 
the  U.  S.  with  that  in  other  countries.  Condi- 
tions, methods,  laws,  vary  greatly;  the  statistics 
of  criminals  in  the  U.  S.  for  the  census  of  1900 
have  not  yet  appeared;  the  most  recent  general 
statistics  we  have  are,  therefore,  those  o?  1890, 
and  these  the  census  tells  us  are  not  truly  com- 
parable with  those  of  former  censuses  because 
these  latter  as  to  criminals  were  too  incomplete. 

n.  International  Statistics 

It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say,  for  the  reasons 
given  above,  and,  particularly,  as  to  the  U.  S., 
that  there  are  no  general  international  statistics 
as  to  crime  which  are  not  more  misleading  than 
they  are  informing.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
done,  and  that  with  the  extremest  caution,  and 
even  then  with  no  little  danger  of  being  mislead- 
ing, is  to  compare  the  statistics  of  crime  in  different 
countries  for  a  very  few  main  crimes.  As  to 
murders  and  homicides  in  the  different  countries 
Dr.  A.  C.  Hall  (idem,  p.  33)  gives  the  following 
suggestive  table: 


Industrial  tank  (value  of 
manufactures  p  r  o  ■ 
duced  yearly  in  mil- 
lions of  pounds  ster- 
ling, 1888) 

Percentage  «  adults  able 
to  write  (1889) 

Convictions  for  murder 
and  homicide,  per 
000,000  inhabitants 
(average  for  lo  years 
1886-95) 


830 

90% 

5-13 


S83 

90% 


485 

85% 

11.5s 


»5J 

55% 


III 

47% 

76.11 


85 
»8% 


44.70 


Statistics  comparable  with  this  for  the  U.  S. 
cannot  be  given.  The  Chicago  Tribune  reports 
each  year  the  number  of  homicides  and  murders 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  also  the  ntmiber  of  executions, 
but  neither  of  these  are  official  or  comparable 
with  statistics  as  to  convictions  in  other  coimtries. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Morrison,  of  the  prison  at  Wands- 
worth, England,  in  his  "Crime  and  Its  Causes" 
(1890,  gives  the  following  table: 

HoiticiDBs  or  All  Countkibs 


COUNTKIBS 


Italy 

Austria. . . 
Fiance. . . 
Belgium. . 
England. . 
Ireland... 
Scotland.. 

Spain 

Hungary.. 
HoUand.. 
Germany. 


Yeats 


1887 
1883-6 
188  »-6 
188  i-s 
188 1-6 
188 1-6 
188  >-6 
1883-6 
188 a-« 
188  s-6 
i883-« 


Tribd 


Annual 
average 


3,606 
689 
847 

318 

"9 

60 

1.584 


CONVICTBD 


Annual 
average 


>.8os 

in 

lei 
15  « 
54 
at 

t.085 

'II 
476 


Per  100,000 

inhabitants 

over  10 

years 


11.98 
a.  90 
1.87 
a. 31 
e.76 
1.40 
0.74 
8.16 
S.78 
0.88 
1.35 


For  statistics  of  illegitimacy  and  prostitution, 
see  those  articles. 

For  theft  and  robbery.  Baron  Garofalo,  of  Italy, 
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presented  the  followioe  statistics  at  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  at 
Chicago  in  1893  as  to  those  accused  of  robbery 
and  theft  (annual  average  from  1881-87). 


COUNTBT 


Pmnce... 
England. . 
Belgium.. 
Gennany. 
lUly 


Accnaed 


Per 

i,ooe,eee 

inhabitants 


46,000 

50,000 

11,000 

146,000 

i>S,oeo 


14.  • 

iS.a 

19.8 
49.3 


A  more  minute  study  from  facts  given  by  Mr. 
Hall  seems  to  show  the  following  as  to  ckcuso- 
tions: 

ROBBBRY   AND   EXTORTION 


PlRIOO 


iSSl-SS 

Per  1,000,000 

1891-9S 

Per  z,ooo,ooo. 


Eng- 
land 


«»5 

8.7 
a>6 
7.8 


Pimnce 


•>30 
SO 


Atutria 


164 
?•$ 


Ger- 
many 


1,116 
'A-i 

I,o>4 
SO. 6 


Italy 


»»5 
as.S 


85 
>6 


'I 


Sbriovb  THBrr 


1881-85 

Per  x.ooo.ooo.. 

1891-95 

Per  1,000,000.. 


».09S 
a88.4 
6,9a 
a5a.8 


I,a85 

3«S 

't,ia9 

»9.4 


17,589 
803.1 

14.590 
611. 3 


1 9,898 
283.4 
ia,354 

248.9 


Frauds  and  Praudulint  Bankruptcy 


1881-8S 

Per  1,000,000.. . . 

1891-95 

Per  x,ooo,ooo. . . . 


1,899 
74.3 

1.837 
66.6 


14.800 
393.6 

i8,S77 
485.0 


IV. 783 
819.0 

a3.847 
>,oo6.a 


37,081 
819.8 

43.775 
889.4 


10.791 
354 -J 

Allowance  must  be  made  in  these  figures  for 
different  ratings  in  different  countries.  When,  as 
in  the  above,  it  appears  that  there  is  nine  times  as 
much  serious  theft  in  England  as  in  Prance  and 
that  there  is  five  or  six  times  as  much  fraud  in 
France  as  in  England,  it  is  evident  that  the  dif- 
ference is  largely  not  in  morals  but  in  different 
ratings  as  to  what  is  theft  and  what  is  fraud. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  significant  that  both  as 
to  murder  and  homicide,  the  countries  stand  in 
this  order  (those  having  the  least  murder  and 
homicide  in  proportion  to  population  being  put 
first) :  England,  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Italy, 
Spain. 

In  offenses  against  the  property  there  is  more 
contusion,  because  of  the  different  ratings  of 
crime,  but  the  countries  stand  in  about  this  order: 
France,  England,  Belgium,  Germany,  Austria, 
Italy. 

Thb  United  States 

As  already  stated,  the  1900  census  returns  as  to 
statistics  for  crime  are  not  yet  available.  The 
returns  for  1890  are  therefore  the  latest  official 
figures. 

Based  largely  on  these,  the  opinion  is  general 
that  crime  is  lai]|ely  on  the  increase 
Ii  Crlma     *"  *''*   United  States.    This  is  the 
t"...i--.  statement   of    such    authorities   as 
"'"•'•*^'  David  A.  Wells,  Henry  M.  Boies,  Dr. 
F.   H.  Wines,  General  Brinkerhoff, 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  and  others.    Dr.  J.  M.  Buckley 
writes  in  the  Century  for  Nov.,  1903,  on  the  pres- 
ent "epidemic  of  crime,"     S.  S.  McClure  gives 


startling  figures  {McClure' s  Magcusine,  Dec.,  1904). 
More  recently  epidemics  of  crime  have  been  spolccm 
of  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  cities. 

Nevertheless,otherauthorities,likeR.P.Falkner 
(FoTMWf ,  July,  1 900)  and  Eugene  Smith  ("  Proceed- 
ings of  National  Prison  Association,"  1904),  deny 
that  this  is  proved.   The  statement  of  the  censusis : 


1850. 
i860. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 
1904. 


Prisonen 


6,737 
19,086 
39,901 
58,609 
§9,399 
81,779 


Per  xoo.ooo 
of  population 


61 

8s 

117 

100.6 


The  figures  published  each  year  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune  as  to  murders  and  homicides  are  not  offi- 
cial, and  are  undoubtedly  somewhat  more  com- 
plete for  the  later  years  than  the  former;  never- 
theless, they  are  significant  and  cannot  be  ignored: 

Hurdbrb  and  Hohiciois  in  thb  U.  S. 
(Prom  statistics  compiled  by  the  Chieato  Tribum  ) 


SI 

e  ^  « 

SS 

1 

•si 

"  0 

Ybax 

il 

ill 

2S 

||.j 

? 

111 

u 

p 

u 

1 

u 

S-a 

% 

z 

a: 

Z 

X 

Z 

a: 

1885.... 

1,808 

39.9 

978 

108 

\l 

181 

1886. . . . 

1.499 

96.1 

914 

83 

133 

1887.... 

a.33S 

39-8 

1.387 

79 

*9 

195 

1888.... 

9,184 

36.4 

1,487 

87 

as 

144 

1889.... 

3,567 

It's 

9,994 

98 

36 

17s 

1890. . . . 

4,99a 

9,640 

109 

49 

193 

1891 — 

5,906 

9«.4 

siifio 

193 

S6 

193 

1899  — 

6,791 

104.9 

107 

63 

*io 

1893... 

6,615 

99-5 

4.436 

196 

59 

aoo 

1894.... 

9.800 

144.7 

4,9ia 

139 

73 

;s? 

•!»!••• 

10,500 

159.9 

5.759 

13  a 

19 

1896.... 

10,659 

151. 3 
139.8 

6,S30 

199 

87 

:i^ 

1897.... 

9.Sao 

6,600 

198 

74 

1898 

7,840 

107.9 

5,990 

109 

79 

"7 

1899.... 

6,995 

Io8!4 

5.340 

131 

87 

107 

1900 — 

8,975 

6,755 

117 

71 

IIS 

1901 — 

Z-S" 

100.9 

7,845 

118 

67 

I3S 

1909 — 

8,834 

111.7 

8,139 

144 

61 

96 

1903.... 

!•»'« 

119.4 

8,597 

194 

79 

104 

1904.... 

8,489 

104.4 

9,>40 

116 

73 

87 

1905.... 

9,919 

III. 9 

9.989 

136 

67 

66 

1906.... 

9.350 

108.9 

10,195 

193 

76 

69 

Making  every  allowance  for  error,  and  tho 
things  do  not  seem  quite  as  black  as  in  the  bard 
times  of  1895-96,  an  increase  in  murders  and 
homicides  in  twenty-one  years  from  1,808  in 
i88s  to  9,3jo  in  1906  is  startling  in  the  extreme. 

Yet  possibly  even  more  significant  is  the  fact 
that  in  1885  there  were  only  seventeen  murders 
and  homicides  for  each  execution,  and  in  1906, 
seventy-six  for  each  execution,  an  increase  of  over 
400  per  cent.  The  columns,  too,  show  that  except 
for  the  years  of  depression  from  1894  to  1890,  the 
growth  of  murders  and  homicides  has  been  aunost 
steady,  showing  it  the  resultant  not  of  accidental 
causes,  but  of  some  sinister  evils  in  the  nation 
steadily  working  increasing  wrong. 

Concerning  the  nature  of  crimes  and  criminals 
in  the  U.  S.,  the  Special  Report  on  Prisoners  and 
Juvenile  Delinquents  in  Institutions  (Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
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$tts,  1907)  gives  the  following  data,  p.  ao,  for  June 
30,  1904: 


Ckihb* 


Asainst  society. . . 
Agunit  the  penon 
Afainst  property. . 
UnceUaneoin 

Total 


Criminals 


WMt 

Total 

Native 

Foreifin 
bom 

Per 

cent 
native 

Per 

cent 

foreign 

United  SUta 

'5S.MI 

41.730 

".945 

»7«.3 
61.3 
93.S 

•33.7 

Hales 

51,380 
S.S31 

40.004 
i,7>6 

11.848 
1.097 

Females 

North  Atlantic 

S4.J49 

16.363 

7.954 

3».» 

Males 

as,i9| 
1,156 

15.170 
I.I93 

6.994 
960 

Females 

South  Atlantic 

3.859 

S.473 

173 

6.S 

Hales 

S.758 

ISI 

'•'tl 

163 
10 

North  Central 

16,693 

13.871 

3.645 

«4.0 

z6.o 

Hairs 

"lU 

t3.S6» 
309 

'•'i*9 

Female* 

South  Central 

4,339 

3.880 

454 

89.5 
74-9 

lo.s 

M^^T* 

4.»97 
4> 

3.839 
41 

453 

I 

Females 

Western  Division. . 

6,87 1 

5.143 

1.719 

35. 1 

Hales 

6.7J7 
»J4 

5.046 
97 

i,68a 
37 

Females 

Colortd 


United  SUtca 

16,661 

36,087 

190 

384 

67.4 
88.9 
35.6 
79- S 
»9-» 
90.S 

31.6 
II. I 
74.4 
so. 5 
70.3 
9-8 

13.  Z 

Hales 

34.989 
1.673 

't:2lt 

189 

374 
10 

North  Atkntic 

3,040 

3,010 

15 

" 

1.9 

Mahw 

9.689 
351 

1.66 1 
349 

15 

»3 

3 

South  Atlantic 

8,391 

8,181 

9 

35.8 

Hales 

7.777 
514 

7.767 
514 

9 

Females 

North  Central 

4,307 

4,068 

336 

S.I 

Hales 

4,066 
341 

J.833 
336 

331 
5 

Females 

South  Centisl 

io,'375 

10,369 

... 

6 

30.3 

Males 

9.758 
517 

9.7S« 
S17 

... 

6 

118 

"5 

5 

Western  Division... 

748 

459 

171 
170 

5.3 

Haiss 

699 
49 

414 
45 

Females 

>  Inclttdine  436  "unknown  "  parentace  for  U.  S.  not  appear- 
ing in  sepaiate  column. 

'The  percentage  of  white  population  over  10  yean  of  age  in 
1900  was:  native.  80.5;  foreign,  19.5. 


The  compendium  gives  the  following  state- 
ments as  to  the  birthplace  of  the  parents  of  pris- 
oners in  the  U.  S.:  Canada,  4,388;  England,  $,997; 
Scotland,  1,996;  Ireland,  39,184;  France,  1,036; 
Germany,  9,987 ;  Italy,  1,209  '>  Mexico,  1,483 ;  Nor- 
way, 487 ;  Poland,  339;  Russia,  38a ;  Sweden,  775 ; 
Switzerland,  384.     (Fibres  for  1890.) 

For  1 900  we  have  estunates  only.  Mr.  Eugene 
Smith  ("  Proceedings  of  National  Prison  Associa- 
tion," 1900,  House  Document  No.  491,  s6th  Con- 
gress, ad  Session)  estimates  250,000  in  the  U.  S. 
who  make  their  living,  at  least  in  some  degree,  by 
the  practise  of  crime.  Their  annual  income  he 
estimates  at  $1 ,600  each,  or  $400,000,000.  Taxa- 
tion caused  by  crime  he  puts  at  faoo,ooo,ooo, 
besides  the  property  destroyed ;  the  time,  life,  and 
labor  lost ;  the  private  expense  entailed,  expenses 
for  steel  safes,  safe-deposit  vaults,  burglar  alarms, 
detectives,  locks,  bars,  bolts. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Munro,  chaplain  of  the  Prison  Evan- 
Kelistic  Society  of  New  York,  writing  in  Harfer's 
Weekly,  estimates  the  annttal  direct  and  indirect 
cost  of  crime  in  the  U.  S.  for  1906  at  $1,075,000,- 
000,  which  he  figures  as  follows: 

Cost  of  crime  to  Greater  New  York $35,000,000 

Coet  of  crime  to  New  York  State  elsewhere. .  41,000,000 

Cost  of  crime  all  other  states 697,000,000 

Cost  of  crime  to  federal  government 80,000,000 

Criminal  losses  by  fires 100,000,000 

Custom  House  frauds 60.000,000 

Wages  of  100,000  prisoneis  in  state  prisons...  38,000,000 

Wages  of  150,000  in  jail 33,000,000 

81,075,000,000 

After  a  careful  study  of  the  statistics  of  peni- 
tentiaries in  1890,  Professor  Falkner  found  that 
of  9,859  prisoners  re|}orted  by  the  Wardens' 
Association,  there  were  only  227  female^,  or  2.3 
per  cent,  which,  he  sajrs,  may  mean  that  females 
are  not  sent  to  penitentiaries  or  do  not  commit  the 
more  serious  crimes.  (The  total  aggregate  in  all 
penal  institutes,  however,  in  1890  was  40,741  men 
to  32,304  women.)  Nearly  one  fifth  of  the  con- 
victs in  tiie  penitentiaries  studied  were  colored,  a 
proportion  far  in  advance  of  the  colored  in  the 
population. 

As  to  the  extent  to  which  the  foreign  bom  in 
the  commtmity  contribute  to  our  penal  p>opula- 
tion.  Professor  Falkner  found  that,  in  1890,  con- 
sidering penitentiaries  alone  (not  including  work- 
houses and  other  penal  institutions)  adult  whites 
of  foreign  birth  did  not  contribute  more  than  their 
due  proportion  as  compared  with  the  native  bom. 

But  of  the  second  generation  of  the  foreign  bom 
— that  is,  of  the  native  whites  of  foreign  parentage 
— it  does  seem  true  that  they  produce  more  than 
their  proportion  of  criminals,  tor  native  whites  of 
native  parentage  had  753  prisoners  for  each  mil- 
lion in  1890,  and  native  whites  of  foreign  parent- 
age had  1,345.  And  taking  into  consideration 
penal  institutions  of  all  sorts,  except  juvenile  re- 
formatories, the  ao, 000, 000  of  our  population  in 
1890  who  were  foreign  by  birth  or  parentage, 
furnished  a  half  more  prisoners  than  the  34,000,- 
000  of  our  native  white  population.  In  other 
words,  the  tendency  to  crime  in  the  U.  S.  was 
more  than  two  and  one  half  times  as  strong  among 
those  who  are  foreign  by  birth  or  parentage,  as 
amotig  the  native  white. 

Difference  of'  race,  however,  seems  to  count 
more  than  difference  of  nativity  in  the  production 
of  criminals.  The  following  table,  compiled  from 
the  census  of  1890,  gives  the  nationality  of  the 
parents  of  prisoners  and  paupers  in  the  U.  S.,  so 
far  as  these  were  known,  and  compares  the  p>er- 
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PSBCBHTAOB  OF  NaTITITT  OP   105,885   KNOWN   PaksNTS  OF  PUSONIRS  IN  U.  S.  AND   lo8,8o9  KNOWN  PaBBNTS  OF 

Paupbrs  in  U.  S.  Cbnsus  of  1890 


.1 

■•sf 


Parents  of  total  population 

Parents  of  priionen 

Parents  cf  paupen 


1.50 
3.83 
1.85 


.89 

.30 

.99 


3.07 
5.66 
4.30 


.86 
1.8B 
1.98 


7.85 
97.56 
99-79 


■  41 


14.30 


1.98 


.41 
•36 

.19 


.94 
.09 


•34 
.08 
•39 


.40 

1.14 

•  99 


33-09 
56.81 
48.46 


66.94 
43.18 
4I^59 


centaees  of  the  extent  to  which  each  country  has 
furnished  the  parents  of  criminals,  with  the  per- 
centage of  the  extent  to  which  it  has  furnished 
parents  in  the  community  at  large.  It  will  be 
seen  by  making  this  comparison  what  differences 
there  are  in  this  respect  between  races. 

As  to  age  and  conjugal  condition,  Professor 
Falkner  found  that  in  round  numbers  one  third  of 
the  convicts  were  over  30  years  of  age,  and  that 
68.75  P*'"  ce^**  were  unmarried.  As  to  occupa- 
tions, agriculture  produced  15.27  per  cent,  of  the 
prisoners  and  (in  1900)  44.3  of  the  community; 
personal  and  professional  life,  72.09  of  pris- 
oners and  23.7  of  the  community;  trade  and 
transportation,  10.41  of  prisoners  and  16.3  of  the 
community ;  manufacturmg  and  mechanical  pur- 
suits, 22.01  of  prisoners  to  23.3  of  the  commtmity. 

GREAT  BRITAIN 
Criminals  committed  for  trial,  convicted  and  acquitted 

In  England  and  Walbs  at  Assizbs  and  Qiiartbe 
Sbssions 


Ybars 

COHUITTBD  FOB  TbIAL 

CON- 

Males 

Females 

Total 

VICTBD 

xSox 

9.837 
10,499 
10,648 
10,519 
10,018 
9,833 
9.930 
10.144 
9.793 
9.099 
9.744 
10,309 
10,773 
11.147 
11.499 

1.858 

'?! 
1.636 

1.609 
1.379 

1.411 
1.450 
1,3*9 

I,*30 
l,*6o 
1,300 
1.349 
1,3*5 
l,*67 

11.69s 

i*,*i6 

'11,196 

,"•1" 

*ii,6*i 

'11,114 
'11.34* 
11.595 
11,045 
•10.331 
'11,006 
•11,606 

19,11* 

«»,o5S 

9,607 
9.797 

9.«34 

8,999 
9.979 

8,751 
8.157 
8.840 

III', 
10.933 
10,481 

x8o« 

x8o4 

180S 

isii::::::::: 

x8o7 

x8o8 

1899 

1901 

1905 

In  Scotland' 


1891. 
189*  • 
1893  • 
1894. 

«S»|- 
1896  • 

1897^ 
1898. 
1899- 
1900. 
1901. 
1909. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905- 


9,354 
9.959 
9.394 
*.37I 
*.o*7 
*,i*o 
*,*03 
*,*90 
9.153 
9,167 
9.*91 
9.477 
9.590 
9,631 
9.811 


1.893 
1.778 
'.903 
1.937 
1.659 
1.704 
1,79* 
1.87  7 
1,785 
1,835 
1,879 
9,059 
9,114 
9,108 
9.319 


'  For  Scotland  the  number  of  persons  convicted  is  exclusive 
of  those  outlawed. 

'  Including  two  corporate  bodies  indicted  for  nuisances. 

'Including  104  incorrigible  ro^es  sentenced  at  Quarter 
Sessions  in  1893,  116  in  1894,  105  m  1895,  iiiin  1896,  195  in 
1897,  139  in  1898,  143  in  1899,  189  in  1900,  909  in  1901.  914 
in  IQ09,  940  in  1903,  314  in  1904.  and  363  in  1905. 

'  Including  one  corporate  body  indicted  for  nuisance. 

'  Including  four  corporate  bodies  indicted  for  nuisances. 


In  Ibblahd  at  Assizbs,  Dublin  Cohmission,  and 
OuARTBR  Sbssions 


Ybam 

COHIUTTBD  FOB  TbIAL 

CON- 

Malm 

Females 

.     Total 

victbd 

x8ox 

1.714 
1.761 
1.994 
9,096 
1.535 
1.754 

1,644 
1.438 
1,565 
1.459 

\Td 

1,766 

398 
970 
345 
389 
940 
301 
976 
3»S 
309 
944 

1 

171 
994 

9,119 
9,031 

im 

1.775 

9,111 

1.856 
1.717 
1.733 

9,060 

1.955 
1*196 

1.469 
1.096 
1.310 
1.949 
1.367 

1.3*9 

1.087 

x8o3 

1803 

x8o4 

idl......... 

IH? 

i48...  .    .. 

isSo 

1,086 

1,160 
1.990 

Concerning  the  nature  of  crimes,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  increase  or  decrease  in  recent  years,  the 
1907  Year  Book  of  the  Daily  Mail  makes  the  fol- 
lowing summary: 


1904 

Annual 
aver- 
age 
1900-4 

Pioportiona 

per  100,000 
population 

Offbnsbs 

1904 

111 

I.    Crimes  (indicUble  offenses) 

9*.907 

84.*47 

*75 

955 

II.     Persons  for  trial  or  tried 
for: 

(a)  Indictable  offenses 

(6)  Criminal   non-indictable 
offenses 

59.960 

89.954 

657.9*5 

56.911 

94.988 

641.159 

178 

964 

1.949 

179 
986 

(c)  Other  nonindicUble  of- 
fenses   

1.943 

Total  persons  tried. . . . 

807.139 

79*.358 

9.39' 

9.401 

III.     Persons  convicted  of: 

(a)  Indictable  offenses 

(6)  Criminal   non-indictable 
offenses 

49.567 

59.379 

556.440 

46.550 

61,605 

540,016 

147 

176 

1.648 

141 
186 

(c)  Other  non-indicteble  of- 

1.637 

Total  persons  convicted 

665,379 

648,171 

1.971 

1.964 

IV.     Persons  imprisoned: 
Convicted      prisoneis      re- 
ceived  

'99,153 
90,099 

'75.613 
18,130 

590 
60 

539 
55 

Convicted  prisoners  in  pris- 
on on  3 1st  March 

These  figures  are  not  all  of  equal  value  as  criteria  of  the 
state  of  crime,  but  they  all  indicate  an  increase  of  criminality 
in  J  904.  The  statistics  of  persons  tried  for  indictable  offenses 
have  been  generally  accepted  as  the  best  index  to  the  fluctua- 
tions of  cnme,  and  accordingly  these  figures  will  be  used  in 
the  remarks  which  follow  in  preference  to  the  others. 
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The  total  nnmlMr  oC  petsona  for  trial  for  indictable  offemes 
«ai  59,960,  or  177.59  P*'  100,000  poiralation,  being  an  in- 
creau  01  1,516.  orneany  t  percent,  aa  compared  with  the 
lifeviotu  year.  There  ha*  Been  a  continuooa  growth  at  crime 
since  the  year  1899:  the  figures  for  each  year  from  1B99  to 
1904  being  as  fcdlows: 


Yea* 

Number  of 
Persons 

Proportionper 
loe.ooo  population 

1899 

»900 

•901 

»90« 

190J 

1904 

58,444 

59.9«0 

170.00 
17a. 94 

175. 10 
X77.59 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remember  that  for  many  years 
prior  to  1899  there  was  a  steady  decline,  with  occasional  in- 
terruptions, in  the  number  at  persons  tried  for  indictable 
offenses,  and  in  that  year  the  totij  was  less  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year  since  1875.  The  actual  figures  for  1904,  although, 
are  by  no  means  the  highest,  then  having  been  eight  occasions 
during  the  forty-eight  yean  for  which  figures  are  available 
in  which  the  total  exceeded  60.000;  and  as  in  those  years  the 
population  was  less  than  in  1904,  the  proportion  of  crime  to 
population  was  of  course  greater  than  in  recent  years.  For 
example,  during  the  quinquennial  period,  1B60-64,  the  annual 
avemge  was  aSo  per  roo,ooo  population,  as  compared  with 
17a  in  the  last  quiaquennial  period 

An  increase  in  the  total  of  crime  does  not  imply  an  increase 
in  all  descriptions  of  crime.  The  increase  in  1904  was  wholly 
in  offenses  against  property.  Offenses  against  tlis  ptnoa  fell 
from  1,768  to  >,S95,  or  nearly  9  per  cent.  Except  m  the  past 
year,  and  in  1900,  the  figures  for  offenses  of  this  description 
have  shown  a  remarkable  steadiness  during  the  is  yean  cov- 
ered by  the  revised  criminal  statistics,  the  figures  being  as 
{oUows: 


1893 S.790 

1894 >.75> 

1895 >,7SS 

1896 s,8is 

1897 >.734 

1898 s,749 


.>,78; 


78s 
566 


1899 

1900 

1901 a,7a7 

190a a,7S7 

1903 a,768 

1904 a.sas 


The  decrease  in  1904  is  spread  over  neariy  all  the  headings, 
but  is  mainly  in  offenses  of  violence.  The  only  offense  against 
the  person  which  (measured  by  the  number  of  cases  tried) 
■bows  a  marked  tendency  to  increase,  is  bigamy,  for  which 
the  figure  was  138,  the  quinquennial  averages  for  1895-99 
and  1900-4  bring  104  and  1 1 3  respectively. 

The  principal  classes  of  offenses  showing  an  increase  in 
1904  are: 


OrFBNIB* 


Simple  larceny  and  minor  larcenies. 

Obtaining  by  false  pretenses 

Fnuds  by  agents,  etc 

Bankruptcy  offenses 

Other  fiauds 

Arson 

Coininc 


1904 


41.95a 

a,  153 

76 

59 

15a 

a  19 


Annual 
average 
1900-4 


40, 1  a? 
1,830 
54 
sa 
114 
«43 
89 


39.368 

i,7a7 

37 

40 

III 

15a 

75 


The  increase  of  offenses  of  simple  larceny  and  minor  lar- 
cenies ( i,8as.  or  4  per  cent)  is  more  than  sufndent  to  account 
for  the  whole  of  the  incraase  in  the  total  number  of  persons 
tried.  The  increase  under  this  heading  is  mainly  in  cases 
tried  summarily,  and  it  may  therefore  oe  inferred  that  the 
additional  offenses  were  not  of  the  gravest  character. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  those  classes  of  offenses 
usually  committed  by  habitual  criminals  have  ceased  to  in- 
crease at  the  same  rapid  rate  as  formeriy.  The  figures  for 
bniglary  and  housebreaking  were  3.943,  as  against  3,863  in 
1903,  an  increase  of  only  ;g,  as  against  increases  of  31^^  and 
435  in  the  two  previous  yean:  and  the  figures  for  receiving 
■toengoodawere  1,187,  as  against  1.167  in  1903.  Theoffense 
at  uroeny  from  the  person  has  been  on  the  decline  for  a  long 
penod,  the  figures  for  1904  (1,164)  being  little  more  than  hau 
tbefignresfor  1893  (3.993). 

The  number  of  persons  prosecuted  for  non-Indictable 
offenses  was  747,179.  an  increase  of  only  1,917,  or  0.35  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  while  the  propoi^ 
tion  to  population  fdl  from  3,133  to  a, a  13  per  100,000.  Dur- 
fais  the  forty-eight  years  for  which  figures  are  available,  non- 
indictable Menses  reached  their  highest  point — 761,333— in 


1899,  the  year  in  which  indictable  offenses  touched  their 
lowest  levd  during  the  past  thirty  years. 

The  principal  conclusion^  as  to  the  increase  and  decrease  of 
crimes  and  onenses  to  be  drawn  from  the  statistics  for  1904 
may  be  thus  shortly  stated: 

I.  Climes  against  the  person  have  diminished. 

3.  Climes  a  the  classes  chiefly  committed  by  habitual 
criminals  have  ceased  to  increase  at  the  same  npid  nte  as 
in  previous  yean. 

3.  Minor  offenses  of  dishonesty  have  increased. 

4.  Serious  frauds  and  breaches  of  trust  have  increased. 

5.  Drunkemiess  is  stationary. 

6.  Offenses  of  the  vagrancy  class  are  growing  rapidly. 

Concerning  the  question  of  the  increase  or  de- 
crease of  crime  in  Eneland  compared  with  former 
times,  Mr.  A.  C.  HaU  has  compiled  considerable 
information.  We  are  largely  indebted  to  him  for 
the  following: 

He  finds  that  aa  England  emerged  from  feudalism,  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  (the  great  period  of  con- 
stitutional progress)  were  times  cf  weakness  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  of  increasing  anarchy,  and  moral  decay,  tho 
on  the  whole  there  was  little  crime,  the  lawless  being  attracted 
to  the  service  of  the  nobility  and  their  feuds,  under  the 
Tudon  there  was  the  enactment  of  a  large  number  of  new 
laws  severely  enforced.  Hence,  apparently  and  in  fact, 
a  flood  of  criminality.  English  blood  was  astir  with  restless- 
ness. Under  the  Stuarts  again  there  were  great  constitu- 
tional and  religious  contests.  There  was  laige  and  general 
corruption,  but  less  of  other  forms  of  crime.  The  Reforma- 
tion and  Puritanism  checked  immorality  with  an  unnatural 
condemnation  of  all  joys,  that  reacted  in  a  carnival  of  vice 
and  crime.  In  1733  Lady  Mary  Montagu  wrote:  "Honor, 
virtue,  and  reputation,  which  we  used  to  hear 
of  in  the  nursery,  are  as  much  laid  aside  aa 
crumpled  ribbons."  Says  Lecky  ("England 
in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  vol.  i.,  p.  483): 
"The  impunity  with  which  outrages  were 
committed  on  the  ill-lit  and  ill-guarded 
streets  of  London  during  the  fint  hau  of  the 
eighteenth  century  can  now  hardly  be  realized.  In  1713  a 
club  of  yourig  men  of  the  higher  classes,  who  assumed  the 
name  ot  Mohawks,  were  accustomed  nightly  to  sally  out 
drunk  into  the  streets  to  hunt  the  passers-by.  .  .  .  Cjne  of 
their  favorite  amusements,  called  'tipping  the  lion,'  was  to 
■queexe  the  nose  of  their  victim  flat  upon  his  face,  and  to  bore 
out  liis  eyes  with  their  fingen.  ,  .  .  [Another]  favorite 
amusement  was  to  set  women  on  their  heads  and  commit 
various  indecencies  and  barbarities  on  the  limbs  that  were 
exposed.  .  .  .  Omntry  gentlemen  went  to  the  theater  as  if 
in  a  time  of  war,  aco^^mpanied  by  their  armed  retainen." 
Hacaulay,  in  his  well-known  picture  of  England  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  confirms  the  same  picture  of  London  being 
utterly  unsafe  by  night,  while  the  country  was  urFsfe  hy 
night  or  day.  Banditti  and  highwaymen  infested  the  roads 
near  London,  and  ruled  the  remoter  sections.  Walpole 
(1731—43),  established  an  "organized  system"  of  parliamen- 
tary bribery.  Oiaches  were  plundered  for  weeks  together 
in  broad  daylight.  Piracy  was  common.  Laws  were  fero- 
cious. Men  were  hanged  at  Tyburn  every  Monday  by  the 
dozen.  Even  from  1834  to  1830,  forty  kinds  of  forgery  were 
punishable  by  death. 

Since  the  beginning,  however,  of  the  nineteenth 
century  there  has  been  a  large  doing  away  with 
the  death  penalty  for  most  crimes,  the  passage,  as 
stated  above,  of  a  very  large  number  01  new  laws, 
a  resultant  steady  increase  of  accusations  and 
convictions,  but  beyond  all  question  a  diminution 
of  serious  crime,  except  perhaps  in  a  few  forms 
peculiar  to  modem  commercialism.  For  seriotis 
crimes  Mr.  Hall  gives  the  following  table  of  ar- 
raignments before  the  high  courts  of  England  and 
Wales: 


Tonur 
TimM 


j857-«i 
i86a-tf6 
1867-7 1 
1873-76 
1877-81 
188  3-86 
1887-91 
1893-96 
1896- 


Annual  average 


«7.Bas 
19,758 
i8,44S 
15,096 
15,567 
14.303 
13,481 
11,816 
11,103 


Per  100,000  of 
population 


90.53 
94.61 
83.00 
63.6} 
61.36 
53.13 
43  87 
39.31 
36.13 
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Ikbland 


AninuU  •vctage 

Per  ioo.eee  of 
population 

",ISS 

6,071 
3.687 

a.4Jo 
a,i33 

185. 5» 

IS:l6 

ilspli:::::;::;: 

1876-80 

1881-B5 

73«« 
50.55 
46.1s 

1880-90 

Says  the  Report  of  the  Howard  Association 
(1906) : 

It  is  intaresting  to  not«  that  while  crime  geneially  has  in- 
creased, o^enses  against  the  person  have  decreasea,  falling 
from  9,785  in  1899  to  2,515  in  1904,  a  decrease  of  nearly  9  per 
cent.  The  obvious  deduction  is  that  passion  and  bru^Hty 
are  becoming  less  potent  factors  in  the  causation  of  crime. 

The  great  increase  has  taken  place  in  those  lands  of  oSenset 
that  require  not  only  dishonest  intention,  but  also  some  edu- 
cation and  sldll  in  their  perpetration.  Hence  false  pretenses, 
frauds,  embezzlements,  and  larcenies  make  up  the  increase; 
the  deduction  being  obvious,  that  dishonesty,  cupidity,  and 
lack  of  principle  are  becoming  more  powerful  causes  of  crime, 

Scotland 

The  number  imprisoned  during  1904  was  59,961,  or  i  pris- 
oner in  75  of  the  population. 

As  in  En^and,  while  the  number  of  minor  offenses  result- 
ing in  imprisonment  has  been  going  down,  the  more  serious 
cnmes  have  been  increasing.  Drunkenness  and  breaches  of 
the  peace  show  large  reductions  below  the  average  of  the  last 
fiVe  years;  but  thefts,  frauds,  housebreakings,  and  cruelty 
to  children  have  increased  greatly.  The  commissioners  call 
particular  attention  to  bouaebrealdng  and  fraud.    The  aver- 


age number  of  imprisonments  for  houebrealdns  for  the 
previous  five  years  was  563 ;  in  Z904the  number  rose  to  869,  or 
54  per  cent  above  the  avenge.  Cases  of  fraud  rose  in  the 
same  period  from  316  to  434,  or  by  37  per  cent. 

Concerning  the  increase  of  crime  the  following 
figures  seem  to  show  a  steady  increase,  but  are 
probably  largely  due  to  increasing  legislation: 

Gbsmah  Empikb 


Convictions  in 

courts  of 
fint  instance 

Per  iceee 
inbafaitaaU 

xgSj 

330,i»8 
345.977 
343.087 
353.000 
356,357 
350,665 
369,644 
381,450 
391,064 
4»,3'7 
430,403 
440,110 
454.SII 
456.999 
463.585 
477.807 
473.139 
469.819 
497.3x0 
51S,SS9 

516,976 

10S.3 
X06  6 

Z884 

i88s 

104.6 
leS.a 

x886 

1887 

108.4 
105  5 

x888 

s88o 

1U.4 
119.6 

xSoi 

i8ot 

taaA 

"4.4 
"4.» 

"*■* 
IS4.8 

M5.7 
ia3.6 
119.S 
IS5.6 
ia7.3 
H3.4 
IS4.S 

iSi 

166 

it^::.::::::::.: 

igog 

loes 

Trx  Gbrham  Bupibb.  1904 
(Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fAr  das  Deutsche  Retch,   1906) 


Crimes  and  MnDsiiBAHORS  Aoainit 
Laws  or  thb  Empikb 


Total  dimes  and  misdemeanors 

(a)  Against  the  State,  public  order,  and  religion. 

(6)  Against  penona 

(t)  Against  property 

(a)  Crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  officials 


Accused 


660,857 
106,760 
285,904 
266,606 
1,587 


Con- 
victed 


516,976 

99,677 

330,164 

303,860 

I.37S 


Punish- 
able 
actions 


611,083 
101,649 
245.180 
361,899 
3,354 


Pbrsons  Sbmtbncbo 


Male 


435,191 

81,170 

189,118 

163.704 

1. 199 


Female 


81.785 
11,507 
31,046 
39, 156 
76 


From  13 
to  18 
yean 


50,038 

3,230 

13,939 

34,850 

9 


Previously 
sentenced 


335,336 

97,157 
376 


Tablb  op  Pbbcbntaobs 


Percentage  of  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  specified 


Percentage  of  persons 
sentenced 


Total  crimes  and  misdemeanors 

(a)  Against  the  State,  public  order,  and  religion. 
ib)  Against  persons 

\a)  Crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  officials 

r  Violence  and  threats  against  officials 

Breaking  the  peace 

Escaping  from  jail  and  prison 

Perjury 

Rape,  assault,  and  incest 

Calumny 

Murder  and  homicide 

Jt    Bodily  injury  flight) 

■a     Bodily  injury  (dangerous) 

I '  Threats  and  blackmail 

O    Theft  and  burglary 

Defalcation 

Robbery 

Receiving  stolen  goods 

Cheating  and  swindling 

Forgery 

Damage  to  property 

Inoendiarism 


100. e 

16.3 

43-3 

40.3 

0.3 

3.8 

4-7 

0.4 
0.3 

i.e 

13.5 

e.05 

5-3 

19.1 

3-4 

18.6 

4-4 
0.1 
1-9 
5-5 

1.0 
4.0 
o.i 


loo.o 

loe.e 

•7-9 

16.6 

43.6 

40. 1 

39-3 

43.9 

0.3 

0.4 

3  4 

3.t 

4-8 

5-4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

1.1 

1-4 

11.8 

14-3 

0.0s 

0.05 

5.3 

S-o 

19.1 

13-3 

3.3 

3-5 

19.1 

19.3 

4-4 

5-3 

O.I 

0.07 

1-4 

1-4 

5-0 
I-l 

v.t 

3.8 

3-6 

0.1 

0.09 

84.3 
87-6 
85-9 
80.7 
94-0 
94. 5 
90-5 
73-3 
73-1 
99-4 
73-4 
87-3 
90-1 
93.4 
94.7 
76-3 
83.5 
97-5 
67.0 
83.0 
83-3 
94-4 
85-5 


iS-8 
13-4 
14- 1 

n 

5-5 

36.7 
36.9 

e.6 
26.6 

13.8 

9-9 

7-6 

5-3 

33.7 

17.5 

3-5 

33.0 

X7-0 

16.8 

5-6 

14-S 


9-7 
3-4 

5.9 

17-3 
0.7 

3.e 
4-7 
0.8 
4-3 

19-5 
3.5 
7-0 
4-4 
7-7 
3.3 

34.3 

10.3 

>8.6 
15-4 

7-4 
11.8 
16-4 
35.8 


4J-6 
41. e 
40.8 

6... 
48. 5 

47.0 

47-5 
45 -0 
33.3 
57. t 
44. 3 
43.7 
S6.6 
47.8 
J0.8 
65.4 
s.e 


ti 


47.1 
43-9 
SI'S 
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As  stated  above,  Germanv  from  iSSa  to  1895 
increased  the  number  of  offenses  punishable  un- 
der the  code  38  per  cent.  Naturally  accusations 
have  increased,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  tables  of 
international  statistics.  Germanjr's  main  of- 
fenses are  against  property,  not  against  life.  This 
is  doubtless  due  to  her  new  almost  sudden  de- 
velopment of  commercialism.  According  to  Mr. 
Hall,  there  were  from  1891  to  1895  1,080  crimes 
for  100,000  in  the  country  districts,  1,400  in  cities 
of  30,000  or  over.  Fraud  increased  from  1883 
to  1895  50  per  cent;  fraudulent  bankruptcy  and 
fonery  45  per  cent.  Theft  in  all  forms  decreased. 
DeUcts  of  immorality  and  lust  increased  from 
little  over  3,000  in  1883-85  to  4,000, 1891-95.  Mr. 
Hall  finds  a  rapid  increase  of  crime  among  young 
men  and  women,  which  he  connects  with  the  in- 
crease of  factories. 

P>ANCB 


CONVICnOKS  in 

Total 

Aoiza 

courts 

Correc- 
tional 
tri- 
bunals 

PoUce 
courts. 

Per 

xoo.ooo 

1885.... 
1890.... 
1895.... 
1900.... 
1903... 

3.018 
1.918 
1.371 
1,148 
1,996 

111.797 
HI.73I 
111,134 
187.014 
190,411 

450,773 
447.173 
,398.713 
'411,087 
435.354 

665.598 
661,988 
611,319 
600,359 
617.771 

1.779 
1.73  J 
1,610 
1,547 
1,565 

This  shows  a  somewhat  marked  diminution  in 
convictions.  Until  recently,  however,  convic- 
tions have  been  on  the  increase  in  France,  mainly, 
probably,  as  in  other  countries,  due  to  the  enact- 
ment of  new  laws  and  particularly  of  police  regu- 
lations. Comparing  various  periods  m  the  nine- 
teenth century  Mr.  Hall  g^ves  us  the  following 
toble: 


1816-50 
1851-75 
1876-95 


Total  per- 
sons held 
{or  trial 


403.748 
685,445 
679.944 


Per 
xoo,ooo 
of  pop. 


1.199 
1.87s 
1.799 


Persons 
convicted 


S50.775 
639.047 
650,318 


Most  of  this  increase,  however,  was  due  to  new 
police  regulations,  such  as  laws  for  wagons  and 
coaches. 


AttSTlUA 


188s 

1890 
1895 
1901. 

1904  c 


Cfioes 


30.865 
19,090 

18,709 
36,317 
34,101 


Per 
100,000 
of  pop. 


137 
117 
115 
144 
131 


Less 
serious 


7.596 
9.o5> 
8,388 


Misde- 

snMnon 


581,813 

5»l,7S6 
6o7,o8x 
560,058 


Austria  in  recent  years  shows  a  decrease  of 
crime;  up  to  1885,  however,  there  was  an  increase. 
As  Austria  has  become  Uberal  and  less  clerical, 
crime  has  grown  less. 


Italt 

Pbrsohs  Comdbhmbd 

Total 
con- 
victions 

Per 
100.000 
of  pop. 

Serious 
crimes,! 
annual 
average 

Per 
100,000 

I88Z-85 

367.510 
506,687 
403,743 

I.19I 

1,614 

x,i46 

•6.464 

13. 3 

13.9 
9.6 

X900— 4 

>  Before  courts  of  assise.  '  iBBo-84.  '  1890-94. 

Italy  shows  recently  a  decrease  of  convictions 
of  all  kinds  and  a  very  marked  decrease  in  serious 
crimes.  From  1 880  to  1 890,  however,  convictions 
multiplied,  because  for  the  first  time  under  a 
strong  centralized  government  law  began  to  be 
enforced  and  brigandage  and  lawlessness  put 
down.  Under  the  Church,  convictions  were  few; 
because  law  was  not  enforced  and  brigandage 
common. 

Spain 


Convictions  Undbk 
THB  Ckihinal  Cods 


1883-85 
1886-90 
1891-95 
1896... 


From  the  above  table  by  Mr.  Hall,  he  draws  the 
conclusion  that  the  political  and  economic  mis- 
fortunes and  popular  ignorance  and  superstition 
which  have  made  an  almost  unprogressive  nation 
of  a  once  great  people,  have  produced  an  almost 
stationary  condition  of  criminality. 


Annual  Convictions 

Assise 
oourtfl 

Per  xoo.ooo 
of  pop. 

Correctional 
tribunals 

Per  xoo.ooo 
of  pop. 

;ISS:::::::: 

1890 

X900 

X903 

105 
137 

68 

1-9 

Vi 

i.e 

i.e 

11.154 

40,108 
40,175 
45.939 
47.748 

419.8 
7310 

696.0 

711.1 

Belgitun  in  recent  years  has  been  among  the 
most  progressive  countries  in  the  enactments  of 
laws.  Convictions  of  lesser  ofienses  have,  there- 
fore, grown  since  1870,  the  as  in  other  countries 
serious  ofienses  have  fallen  off. 


NXTHBRLANDS 

Annual  Convictions 

Cantonal 
courts 

District 

tribunals 

Together 

Per 

100,000 
of  pop. 

1887. 

69,611 

95,»89 
147,955 

17,161 
17,4S8 
14.490 
16.138 

83.405 
87.050 
109.779 
164,043 

1.853 

X004 

aiiii 

In  the  Netherlands  crime  of  all  kinds  seems  to 
have  increased.  Even  the  cases  before  the  High 
Court  increased  from  370  in  1895  to  437  in  1905. 
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Dbnharx 


1885. 

1890. 
1897. 
1904. 


Per  100,000 
of  pop. 

176 
185 
t6i 
148 


Showing  a  decrease  of  crime. 

NORWAT 


An  increase  of  crime. 

SWCDBM 


1899. 
1904. 


Convicted 
of  crimes 


3.334 
».393 


Per  100.000 
of  pop. 


45 
46 


A  slight  increase. 


SWITXBRLAND 


A  decrease  of  crime. 

Japan 


Serious 
crimes 

Lesser 

Total 

Per  100,000 
of  pop. 

1893 

1900 

«904 

3.139 

3.67s 
3.866 

173,489 
138.535 
84.597 

175.618 
131,300 
88,463 

187 

A  marked  diminution  of  crime,  tho  serious 
crimes  seem  to  have  increased. 

AtnTRALASIA 

The  following  tables  are  compiled  from  Cogh- 
lan's  "Statistical  Account  of  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,"  1904.  The  figures  are  for  the  year 
190a: 


Statb 

Persons 
charged 

Sum- 
marily 
con- 
victed 

Com- 
mitted 

Persons 
charged 
per  1,000 
of  pop. 

New  South  Wales.. 
Victoria 

60.373 
45.«98 
31.115 

6,608 
16.443 

6,338 

50.776 

33.461 

17.635 

5. 556 

13.753 
4.975 

1.37 1 
641 
489 
309 
335 
75 

43.89 
37.49 

Oueendand 

South  Australia. . . . 
Western  Australia. 

41. ot 
18.06 
76.43 
35.17 

Commonwealth.. 
New  Zealand 

1SS.965 
38.076 

135.146 
33,135 

3.030 

765 

40.13 
34.75 

AustiBlasia 

184,041 

147.371 

3.785 

39-31 

In  New  Zealand  each  charge  is  counted  as  a  sep- 
arate person — a  proceeding  which,  of  course,  tells 


against  the  colony;  a  reduction  of  about  10  per 
cent  should  be  made  to  get  at  the  number  of  per- 


Natusb  or  OrrBNSBS 


PBB  I.OOO  or  POPULATIOH 

All 
offend- 
ers 

Serious  offendeis 

^ 

Statb 

Against 

the 

person 

Against 
prop- 
erty 

Total 

9| 

Commonwealth  . 
New  Zealand 

40.13 
34.75 

1.61 

3.81 
3  57 

6.33 
5  19 

3380 
39.56 

Australasia. . . 

39.31 

3.36 

3.77 

6.13 

33.08 

Ybax 


Pbk  1,000  or  P0PUI.AT10N 


Convictions  io 
superior  courts 


186  r 
1871 
1881 
189 1 
1903 


0.7 
0.6 
0.4 


Showing  a  steady  diminution  of  crime. 
Canada 


Summarily 
convicted 

Per 
xoo.ooo 
of  pop. 

Convicted 

in  higher 

courts 

Per 
100,000 
of  pop. 

1888 

33.903 
31.033 
33.419 
48.193 

737 

646 
635 

933 

3.747 
4.630 
S.787 
6,754 

81 

iSot 

96 
113 

237 

IsSi:;::::::: 

Showing  an  increase  of  crime. 

m.  General  Conclusiona 

The  general  conclusion  from  these  statistics  is 
that  (excepting,  perhaps,  in  the  U.  S.,  Canada, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  to  a  less  extent 
the  Scandinavian  cotintries)  serious  crime  is  on 
the  decrease,  and  that  if  commitments  for  minor 
oSenses  are  in  many  countries  on  the  increase,  it 
is  in  almost  every  case  due  to  the  enactment  of 
new  laws,  police  regulations,  etc.,  with  the  stricter 
enforcement  of  social  and  hygienic  regulations — 
an  indication,  therefore,  of  social  progress  rather 
than  of  the  reverse. 

Speaking  broadly,  statistics  therefore  unques- 
tionably snow  that  the  world  is  growing  better. 
Comparing  for  a  moment  the  present  wiUi  the  re- 
mote past,  this  is  clearly  the  case. 

For  social  evils  to-day,  see  Prostitution;  but 
compare  these  with  classic  days,  when  the  noblest 
philosophers  practised  and  openly  defended  not 
only  prostitution,  but  unnatural  vice ;  when  in  the 
baths  of  Rome  thousands  of  men  and  women 
were  abandoned  en  masse  to  the  lowest  crimes. 
Without  referring  to  Rome  under  her  degenerate 
Csesars,  under  Augustus  10,000  gladiators  fought, 
and  their  bloody  games  were  applauded  by  Stoic 
philosophers  and  by  vestal  virgins.  Naturally 
recklessness  of  life  spread  everywhere,  and 
philosophy  defended  the  right  of  the  master  to 
kill  or  to  torture  his  slaves. 
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The  immorality  of  Rome  and  Greece  camiot  be 
credited,  scarcely  described,  in  a  modem  encyclo- 
p«lia.  Take  it  in  other  lands.  In  England  be- 
fore the  Norman  Conquest  it  was  the 
custom  to  buy  men  and  women  in  all 


Vennn'AgM 


parts  of  England  and  carry  them  to 


Ireland  for  sale,  the  buyers  usually 
making  the  women  pregnant  to  insure  a  better 
price  ("Life  of  Bishop  Wolstan").  The  one 
aim  of  life  was  to  escape  being  slain  if  a  man, 
and  being  violated  if  a  woman.  The  violence 
and  crime  and  bloodshed  of  the  Middle  Ages 
are  well  known.  The  Peace  of  God,  when  for  a 
few  days  a  week  men  agreed  not  to  murder,  was 
instituted  to  preserve  society  from  absolute  dis- 
integration. Murders,  treasons,  brawls,  poison- 
ings were  on  every  hand.  A  nobleman  declared 
war  against  Frankfort  because  a  lady  had  not 
danced  with  his  cousin.  Together  with  good  men 
the  vile  were  also  in  the  Church,  at  times  even 
in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter's:  priests  went  from  their 
mistresses  to  the  altar,  and  the  nunneries  were 
like  brotiiels.  The  Reformation  and  Puritanism 
checked  immorality  with  an  unnatural  condenma- 
tion  of  all  joys,  that  reacted  in  a  carnival  of  vice 
and  crime. 

Of  modem  times  progress  is  less  clear,  only  be- 
cause one  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  modem 
progress  has  been  the  enactment  of  social  and  hu- 
manitarian legislation,  technically  vastly  increas- 
ing the  possibility  of  violating  law. 

Another  conclusion  that  stands  out  is  what  Mr. 
Hall  shows  in  his  book,  that  crime,  at  least  of  the 
lesser  sort,  is  an  almost  inevitable  concomitant  of 
social  progress  and  of  steps  to  a  larger  gain. 

Agam,  the  facts  show  that  in  times  of  war  and 
political  agitation,  crime  so  far  as  it  appears  in 
statistics  is  reduced,  partly  because  the  restless 
find  other  outlet  and  partly  because  society  is  too 
much  otherwise  occupied  to  arrest  or  prosecute 
petty  crimes  which  would  be  noticed  in  times  of 
peace. 

Once  more,  it  seems  shown,  that  as  countries 
break  away  from  former  religious  or  governmen- 
tal paternal  forms,  the  first  result  in  crime  is  an 
increase,  but  that  liberalizing  institutions  and, 
above  all,  advance  in  education  tend  to  the  de- 
crease at  least  of  serious  crimes. 

For  the  sources  of  information  used  in  this 
article,  tho  not  for  the  tables  as  here  published, 
we  have  la»ely  used  various  editions  of  the 
Statesman's  Year  Book,  except  as  stated. 

Rbtsebnces:  A.  C.  Hall,  Cnnw  and  Social  Proertss  (190a); 
Kayo  Smi  tb,  S(at«Kt«  and  Soctoiac  (1895)  iW.D.Momson, 
Cnm*aiid  Its  Causa  (1891);  Stattsman's  Vmr  Book.  Sta- 
tistici  for  each  country;  R.  P.  Falkner,  article  Forttm, 
Jnly,  1900:  S.  S.  McClure,  article  McClurt's,  Dec.,  1904: 
Eusene  Smith,  NatiotuU  Prison  Association  Procmtnts 
(1904). 

CRDOITAL  AUTHROPOLOOT  :  This  can  hard- 
ly  be  considered  a  science,  but  it  is  a  term  which 
represents  svstematic  efforts  made  in  recent 
years  to  apply  physiological,  and  to  some  extent 
psychological  tests  to  the  study  of  the  criminal. 
L<Mnbroso  has  worked  with  great  industry  in  the 
field,  but  his  conclusions  are  not  generally  ac- 
cepted. Mr.  W.  D.  Morrison  in  his  "Crime  and 
its  Causes,"  chapter  vii.,  has  brought  out  the 
variety  of  opinions  represented  by  criminal  an- 
thropologistst 

CRIMINOLOGY  treats  of  the  nature,  causes, 
and  prevention  of  crime  and  the  treatment  of  the 
criminal.    The  word  is  often  used  synonymously 


with  Penology,  under  which  head  it  is  treated  in 
this  volume. 

CRISES  (COHHERCIAL  AND  MONETARY): 

A  time  of  general  diflficulty  and  pressure  in  com- 
mercial and  monetary  circles,  if  acute,  is  called  a 
crisis ;  if  prolonged  it  is  usually  called  a  period  of 
depression.  A  crisis,  too,  must  not  be  confused 
with  a  panic.  A  panic  starts  with  a  group  of 
speculators,  perhaps  occasioned  by  some  disas- 
trous event  or  report  of  a  disastrous  effect.  The 
market  is  upset.  Weaker  firms  fail;  yet  there  is 
no  general  crisis  and  the  market  soon  recovers.  A 
crisis  lasts  longer  and  is  general,  tho  it  is  often 
connected  with  panics.  Crises,  whatever  be 
their  cause,  usually  follow  a  certain  course,  which 
it  is  asserted  by  some  writers,  Jevons  prominently 
among  them,  follows  a  certain  cycle. 

In  1634  there  was  a  crisis  over  speculation  in 
tulips  which  became  a  furor  in  Holland,  and  lasted 
four  years  before  it  burst.  But  the  first  crisis  of 
the  modem  type  occurred  in  1720  over  the  specu- 
lative plans  of  John  Law  in  forming  his  Mississippi 
Company.  His  company  possest  in  17 19  over 
twenty-one  ships  and  nearly  $1,000,000.  Shares 
went  up  to  many  times  their  value. 
Barlv  ftrim.  Speculation  developed  like  a  fever  in 
^  «nw»  pfjmgg  g^^  England.  About  the 
same  time,  too,  the  South  Sea  Bubble 
was  developed  in  England.  In  1763  and  1799 
there  were  crises  in  Hamburg.  In  England  there 
were  crises  in  1783,  1793,  i70S~97.  ■"  connec- 
tion with  the  American  and  French  wars.  In 
18 1 5  there  was  a  severe  crisis  at  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars.  After  the  peace  England 
tmdertook  to  flood  Europe  with  manufactures, 
but  there  was  Overproduction  and  a  crisis.  In 
1825  there  was  another  crisis,  which  affected 
America  also.  In  1837  there  was  a  most  severe 
crisis  in  the  United  States,  renewed  in  1839,  when 
959  banks  stopt  payment.  There  were  33,000  fail- 
ures with  an  aggregate  loss  of  $440,000,000.  The 
crisis  of  1847  affected  England  more,  being  oc- 
casioned by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  of 
1846.  The  crisis  of  1857  began  in  America,  but 
affected  England  and  all  Europe  more  severely. 

The  crisis  of  1866  was  mainly  in  England,  once 
more  causing  a  suspension  of  the  Bank  Act,  and 
was  taarked  by  the  memorable  "Black  Friday" 
and  of  the  failure  of  the  almost  historic  house  of 
Overend,  Gumey  &  Co.  The  23d  of  September, 
1869,  saw  a  "Black  Friday"  in  New  York,  but  it 
was  mainly  local  and  connected  with  gold  spec- 
ulation. 

During  the  first     three  quarters  of  1873  the 
general  prosperity  of  the    U.   S.  seemed  undi- 
minished; but  on  Sept.  18,  1873,  the  most  extraor- 
dinary panic  be^n  which  this  coun- 
Ijjj^       try  has  ever  witnessed,  and  reached 
of  ISTS      '*®  height  about  the  middle  of  Octo- 
ber.     It    prostrated    thousands    of 
commercial  houses,  cut  off  the  wages 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workmen,  and  over- 
threw the  Stock  Exchange.     It  swept  down  the 
entire  banking  system   of  the  country.     Even 
savings-banks  closed  their  doors.     It  broke  off 
the  negotiation  of  American  securities  in  Europe, 
and   prostrated    business   in    every   way.    "The 
causes  were  involved. 

The  closing  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  had 
seen  the  commencement  of  great  industrial 
activity  in  the  U.  S.  From  1869-73  enormous 
amounts  of  money  were  invested  in  commercial 
enterprises.   The  cost  of  the  railroad  construction 
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of  those  five  years  is  estimAted  at  $1,700,000,000, 
while  municipalities  and  private  corporations 
borrowed  money  for  vast  undertakings.  The 
land  gp'ant  policy  and  cheap  transportation  de- 
veloped a  new  West.  In  Europe  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal  stimulated  commerce.  Interest 
was  based  on  the  high  prices  of  war  time.  There 
was  increased  need  of  currency.  Instead  of  this 
the  policy  of  resumption  and  contraction  (see 
Contraction  and  Expansion  of  Currbncv) 
limited  the  amount  of  currency  below  the  de- 
mand. On  S«>t.  1 8th,  the  great  house  of  Jay 
Cooke  &  Co.  01  New  York  faUed,  dragging  other 
houses  with  it.  Concerted  action  was  taken,  and 
the  immediate  crisis  was  stayed;  but  in  industrial 
lines  1874  was  worse  than  1873,  and  there  was 
depression  till  1877.  The  great  railroad  strikes 
of  that  year  made  matters  worse.  In  1878  there 
was  improvement,  and  this  continued  till  1883. 
In  1884  another  crisis  occurred,  tho  of  less  serious 
character,  and  depression  prevailed  through  the 
strikes  and  indiistrial  troubles  which  continued 
till  1886.  Confidence  was  then  in  a  degree  re- 
stored, with  some  depression  in  1888,  till  the  crisis 
of  1890.  That  year  prominent  English  houses 
which  had  invested  in  Argentine  Republican  and 
African  securities  were  disturbed,  and  finally  on 
Dec.  1 5th  even  the  great  house  of  Baring  Brothers 
suspended.  In  France  the  great  coffee  syndicate 
failed.  But  the  Bank  of  England  stood  firm,  and 
a  syndicate  of  strong  houses  liquidated  the  debt 
of  Baring  Brothers.  It  affected  the  U.  S.  al- 
most as  much,  tho  not  so  much  in  the  form  of 
a  crisis  as  of  adding  to  depression,  continuing 
without  much  improvement  to  the  great  crisis 
of  1893. 

The  crisis  of  1893  was  in  many  ways  different 
from  all  other  crises.  It  was  only  very  slightly 
due  to  overspeculation,  almost  purely  to  monetiuy 
conditions,  yet  it  affected  not  only  financial  cir- 
cles, but  industry  all  over  the  U.  S.  In 
Qfi^  Congress  there  was  discussion  over  the 
tf  ISBS  repeal  of  the  silver-purchasing  act  of 
1890.  (See  Currency.)  OnJunea6th 
it  was  announced  that  India  had 
stopped  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  This  at  once 
sent  the  price  of  silver  bullion  down  to  the  lowest 
pointeverrecorded,andallstockswentdown.  The 
mines  of  Colorado  and  other  silver  states  were  at 
once  stopt,  and  their  workmen  left  unemployed. 
There  was  a  panic.  Western  and  Southern  banks 
b^an  to  fail.  Hoarding  set  in,  even  in  the  East. 
Currency  became  scarce.  Many  manufactories 
shut  down.  Wealthy  men  with  tmquestioned 
credit  could  not  get  checks  cashed.  All  the 
banking  centers  except  Chicago  began  to  have 
recourse  to  clearing-house  certificates.  There  was 
a  money  dearth.  The  president  called  an  extra 
session  of  Congress  which  opened  Aug.  7th. 
There  was  a  heated  struggle  over  the  money  ques- 
tion, and  not  until  October  30th  was  a  bill,  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Voorhees,  repealing  the  silver- 
purchase  law,  but  declaring  for  the  parity  of  gold 
and  silver,  passed  by  the  Senate,  accepted  by  the 
House,  and  signed  by  the  president. 

Meanwhile  the  crisis  was  already  checked. 
Foreign  investors  began  sending  in  money,  taking 
advantage  of  the  low  price  of  stocks.  Only  one 
private  banking  firm  in  New  York  City  had  failed, 
and  only  one  national  bank.  Of  the  301  bank 
suspensions  from  May  ist  to  July  aad,  93  per  cent 
were  in  the  South  and  West.  Yet  the  btisiness 
failures  from  April  ist  to  October  ist  were  8,105 
against  4,171  for  those  months  in  1892,  with  lia- 


bilities of  $384,663,634  against  $41, 110,333  for 
1893.  Thus  the  number  of  failures  had  doubled, 
and  the  liabiUties  had  increased  nearly  sevenfold. 
Three  great  railway  systems  were  sent  into  the 
hands  of  receivers:  the  Northern  Pacific,  the 
Union  Pacific,  and  the  Erie.  Since  1893,  while 
there  have  been  money  stringencies,  and  while 
the  elections  of  1896  and  1900  caused  some  de- 
pression of  business,  there  has  been  no  real 
panic,  tho  there  was  a  severe  depression  of  stocks 
in  1907,  when  some  trust  companies  and  banks 
temporarily  closed. 

Rbfbrbncbb:  Financial  Crias  and  Ptricds  of  Industrial  and 
Commtrcial  Dtprission,  by  T.  B.  Burton,  looi;  History  of 
Modtrn  Banks  of  Issut,  with  an  Account  of^  tkt  Economic 
Crises  of  the  Present  Century,  xpo?;  Axticlea  in  the  Political 
Science  Quarterly,  March,  ipoi,  ud  September,  1903. 

CRIXTENTON,  CHARLES  KELSON:  Founder 
of  the  Florence  Crittenton  Mission;  bom  in 
Adams,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  30,  1833. 
Beginning  in  the  drug  business  he  became  head 
of  the  Ctiarles  N.  Crittenton  Company.  But 
after  the  death  of  a  daughter,  Florence,  he  felt 
that  God  was  calling  him  to  a  work  in  behalf 
of  homeless,  friendless,  and  unfortunate  girls. 
From  that  time  he  has  devoted  his  time  and 
energy  to  establishing  homes  and  schools  where 
homeless,  friendless,  or  unfortunate  girls  can  be 
cared  for. 

In  1895  a  corporation,  known  as  the  National 
Florence  Crittenton  Mission,  was  chartered  to 
take  charge  of  the  work. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  sixty-eight  of 
these  homes  and  schools  in  the  U.  S.  and  five  in 
foreign  lands. 

The  Charles  N.  Crittenton  Company  was  one 
of  the  original  profit-sharing  companies  in  the 

Mr.  Crittenton  is  a  pronounced  prohibitionist 
and  at  one  time  was  a  candidate  for  the  mayor- 
alty of  New  York  on  the  Prohibition  ticket. 
Address:  313  Third  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

CROOKS,  WILLIAM:  One  of  England's  lead- 
ing trade-unionists,  and  member  of  Parliament; 
bom,  in  Poplar,  1853.  Part  of  his  early  life  was 
spent  in  the  workhouse.  Apprenticed  to  a 
cooper,  he  early  found  difficulty  m  securing  work 
because  of  his  trade-union  pnnciples.  In  1883 
he  was  elected  trustee  of  the  parish  and  library 
commissioner  for  Poplar;  1893,  elected  to  the 
London  County  Council;  chairman  of  the  Poplar 
Board  of  Guardians  since  1877.  He  has  also 
been  mayor  of  his  borough.  In  1903  he  was 
elected^  to  Parliament  from  Woolwich,  his  elec- 
tion bringing  consternation  to  Conservatives  and 
Liberals.  In  1006  he  was  reelected,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Labor  Representation  Committee, 
by  9,oa6  votes  against  Adams,  Conservative,  6,914 
votes.  Address:  81  Gough  Street,  Poplar,  Lon- 
don E. 

CROSBY.  ERNEST  HOWARD:  American 
author  ana  lecturer;  bom  in  New  York  City, 
1856;  was  graduated  from  New  York  University, 
1876,  and  from  Columbia  Law  School,  1878 ;  prac- 
tised law  in  New  York  till  i88g.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  Legislature  in  1887  and  in 
1889,  being  in  charge  of  high-license  legislation, 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  cities.  In 
1889,  being  nominated  bv  President  Harrison,  he 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  mixt  tribtmal  of  Alex- 
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andria,  Egypt,  by  the  Khedive.  He  resigned 
this  position  in  1894,  and  returned  to  America. 
Mr.  Crosby  was  long  president  of  the  New  York 
Social  Reform  Club,  of  the  People's  Club,  of  the 
Civic  Cotmcil,  N.  Y.,  of  the  Anti-Imperialist 
League,  and  of  the  New  York  Vegetarian  Society. 
He  was  an  ardent  admirer  and  student  of  Tolstoi, 
a  believer  in  the  system  of  single  taxation,  an  ad- 
vocate of  peace,  and  an  opponent  of^  all  ^nds  of 
monopoly.  He  has  written:  "Plain  Talk  in 
Psalm  and  Parable";  "Captain  Jinks,  Hero"; 
"Broadcast";  "Tolstoi  and  His  Message";  "Tol- 
stoi as  a  Schoolmaster";  "Garrison,  the  Non- 
Resistant,"  etc.    Mr.  Crosby  died  in  1907. 

CRttOER,  HAirS:  Member  of  the  Prussian 
House  of  Deputies;  bom  1859  in  K&nigsberg; 
studied  law  and  political  sciences  at  Kdnigsbeig 
and  GAttingen;  Dr.J.,  1883.  He  followed  the 
law  till  1887,  when  he  became  secretary  of  the 
General  German  Cooperative  Society  till  1896. 
His  literary  activity  has  been  quite  extensive. 
Besides  annotating  and  digesting  the  laws  of 
Germany,  as  to  cooperative  societies,  he  has 
edited  the  year  books  of  the  society,  and  written 
numerous  pamphlets  about  cooperative  savings- 
banks  and  related  subjects.  He  is  a  collaborator 
of  the  HandwOrterbuch  der  Staatswissenschaflen. 
Address:  Nussbaum  Allee  17,  Westend,  Berlin. 

CUBA,  REPUBLIC  OF:  Till  18^8  in  the  pos- 
session 01  Spain,  the  incessant  guerrilla  wars  main- 
tained in  the  mountainous  portions  of  the  island 
against  the  Spanish,  the  injustice  and  inefficiency 
in  many  wajrs  of  the  Spanish  Government,  the 
cruelties  practised  by  General  Weyler,  the  blowing 
up  of  the  United  States  warship  the  Maine  in  the 
harbor  of  Havana,  whether  by  the  Spaniards  or 
not,  all  combined  to  make  most  people  in  the  U.  S. 
favor  the  armed  freeing  of  Cuba,  and  war  of  the 
U.  S.  against  Spain  was  declared  April  22,  1898. 
After  a  brief  but  brilliant  campaign  Spain  was 
compelled  to  yield  and  relinquished  sovereignty 
over  the  island  in  the  treaty  of  Paris,  Dec.  10, 
1898.  For  three  years  the  U.  S., 
•tuimHtmrn  through  its  War  Department,  con- 
iirfSi  trolled  the  island,  doing  much  for 
WaltadlttatM  **^'****'*"''  j*'stice,  hygiene,  and 
^^^  the    establi^ment    of     republican 

institutions.  On  May  so,  1903,  how- 
ever, the  U.  S.  turned  the  complete  control  of 
the  island  over  to  the  Cuban  Republic,  General 
Palma  having  been  elected  president.  After  ap- 
parent success,  however,  dissensions  arose  in  the 
island  ( 1006).  The  government  being  unable  to  re- 
store order,  the  U.  S.  Government  was  appealed 
to  and  6,000  troops  were  sent  and  order  restored. 
The  U.  S.  Government  has  appointed  Secretary 
Taft  as  provisional  governor,  but  as  soon  as 
orderly  government  is  established  the  U.  S. 
Government  will  retire. 

The  area  of  the  island  is  43,000  sq.  m.,  of  which 
only  3  per  cent  till  1899  and  now  little  more 
than  4  per  cent  is  tmder  cultivation;  population, 
(1905),  1,786,307,  of  whom  less  than  one  third  are 
mulattoes  or  negroes. 

Capital,  Havana,  with  a  population  of  275,000. 
Revenue,  1905,  $39,609,000;  ex- 
penditures, $18,997,000;  exports, 
1905,  $113,000,000;  imports,  $103,- 
000,000.      In    1906    the    debt    was 

$47,693  .«oo- 
The  government  of  the  republic  is  patterned 


upon  the  American  Constitution,  with  a  president. 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  There 
are  six  provinces,  each  having  four  senators. 
The  representatives  are  elected  one  for  every 
35,000  inhabitants.  Every  male  Cuban  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  twenty-one  has  the  right 
to  vote,  except  he  be  a  criminal  or  of  unsound 
mind.  A  residence  of  five  years  is  required  be- 
fore a  foreigner  may  become  a  citizen.  Educa- 
tion is  free  and  compulsory.  The  schools  are 
organized  after  the  American  system ;  there  is  a 
university  at  Havana,  and  3,550  schools  through 
the  island,  with  an  attendance  of  about  150,000. 
About  two  thirds  of  the  population  is  illiterate, 
but  the  schools  are  rapidly  improving  this  con- 
dition. The  prevailing  religion  is  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  whole  island  being  the  dio- 
cese of  an  archbishop.  The  Protestant  Churches, 
notably  the  Episcopal  Church,  have  active  mis- 
sions. 

Morals  are  somewhat  loose,  but  this  is  partly 
due  to  defective  laws.  The  proportion  of  those 
over  fifteen  legally  married  is  m  the  U.  S.:  in 
Cuba  30,  in  Havana  35,  among  the  colored  in 
Cuba,  6.  ■  Over  8  per  cent  of  the  people  are 
living  together  without  legal  marriage. 

The  island  is  noted  for  its  sugar  and  tobacco. 
The  most  famous  tobacco  lands  are  found  in  the 
far  west.  The  climate  is  mild,  with  northeast 
trade  winds.  There  is  considerable  rain  during 
the  summer.  The  dreaded  yellow  fever  was  large- 
ly due  to  carelessness  and  unnecessary  exposure. 
The  whole  country  is  like  a  park,  with  vegetation 
mainly  tropical.  It  is  believed  that  sugar  was 
first  planted  in  the  year  1533.  In  1905  the  sugar 
exported  was  worth  $71,249,055  (to  theU.  S.$04,- 
366,169).  Tobacco  seems  to  have  been  grown  first 
m  the  year  1580.  Com,  rice,  wheat,  oats,  barley, 
all  thrive  weU.  The  banana,  or  plantain,  grows  m 
great  quantities,  and  forms  very  largely  the  food 
of  the  poorer  classes.  Manufacturing  consists 
mainly  m  the  maJdng  of  cigars  and  cigarettes. 
Such  skilled  labor  as  there  is,  is  largely  in  the 
building  trades.  Nominal  wages  have  fallen 
since  the  Spanish  rule,  owing  to  trade  uncertain- 
ties. But  prices  have  also  tallen.  Labor  gener- 
ally is  rawer  in  bad  shape,  whether  in  the 
agricultural  or  the  industrial  lines,  many  feeling 
that  the  result  of  the  freeing  of  the  slaves  has 
been  to  retard  development  of  the  country. 
The  freedmen  are  not  industrious,  either  in  Cuba 
or  in  any  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  there 
have  been  many  Chinamen  brought  in.  Great 
numbers  of  these  people  are  cooks  and  house- 
servants.  Many  Gallegos  and  people  of  the 
Canary  Islands  have  also  been  Drought  there 
lately.  The  tobacco  trade  is  generally  in  the 
han(U  of  the  white  people. 

A  trade-union  movement  began  in  Cuba  in 
1878  and  since  its  relations  with  the  U.  S.  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  has  made  efforts 
to  organize  the  workers.  But  results  are  not 
large,  tho  in  Havana  and  in  a  few  other  places 
the  nominal  membership  of  some  unions  is  con- 
siderable. The  building  of  the  Cuban  Central 
Railroad  has  developed  some  work  at  fair  wages. 
There  has  been  considerable  immigration  from 
Spain.  Currency  troubles  have  caused  un- 
certainties and  depreciation.  The  two  economic 
needs  of  Cuba  are  by  some  said  to  be  immigra- 
tion and  capital. 

RBrBRBNCBs:  Labor  Cotiditions  in  Cuba:  Bulletin  of  U.  S. 
Department  of  Lkbor,  July,  190 ;  Porter,  Indiatrial  Cuta. 
(1898):  Halitead,  Tin  Story  of  Ctiba  (1898). 
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CURAIHGHAM,  WILLIAM:  British  clergyman 
and  economist;  bom  in  Edinbitrf^,  1840;  was 
graduated  from  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in 
1873,  and  ordained  the  same  year;  devoted  his 
early  years  mainly  to  economic,  theological,  and 
philosophical  studies.  Deputy  to  the  Knights- 
bridge  professor  in  1880,  and  since  1887  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary's  the  Great,  Cambridge,  he  nas  given 
his  later  years  largely  to  economic  history.  In 
1883  appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  important 
work,  The  Growth  of  English  Industiy  and 
Commerce,"  which  Professor  Ashley  calls  the 
first  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  trace  the 
whole  course  of  English  economic  development. 
He  has  since  developed  this  book  into  a  practi- 
cally new  work,  the  first  volume  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1890  and  the  second  in  18^3.  In  1891 
ne  was  made  Tooke  professor  of  political  economy 
at  King's  College,  London,  and  also  elected  to  a 
fellowship  at  Trinity,  Cambridge.  He  is  a  D.Sc. 
of  Bdinbtirgh,  and  D.D.  of  Cambridge.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham is  considered  by  many  the  leading  advo- 
cate of  the  historical  or  empirical  study  of  social 
Phenomena.  He  is  the  author  of:  Christian 
opinion  on  Usunr";  "Politics  and  Economics, 
an  Essay  on  the  Nature  of  the  Principles  of  Po- 
litical Economy  and  a  Survey  of  Recent  Legisla- 
tion"; "S.  Austin  and  His  Place  in  the  History 
of  Christian  Thought";  "  Western  Civilization  in 
its  Economic  Aspects";  "Use  and  Abuse  of 
Money,"  etc.  Address:  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, England. 

CURRAIT,PETE:  British  labor  organizer;  bom 
in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  i860.  He  has  been  in  the 
labor  movement  since  he  was  eighteen,  and  be- 
longs to  the  Independent  Labor  Party.  He  was 
first  brought  prominently  before  the  trade-union 
world  in  connection  with  the  "Intimidation 
Case"  at  Plymouth  in  1890,  when  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  for  six  weeks.  On  ap- 
peal, however,  Lord  Coleridge  reversed  the  de- 
cision. Curran  is  the  principal  organizer  for  the 
Gas- workers  and  General  Laborers'  Union,  and 
chairman  of  the  General  Federation  of  Trade- 
Unions.  He  represents  trade-unions  on  the  exec- 
utive committee  of  labor  representation,  and  has 
been  labor  delegate  to  America,  France,  Ger- 
many, Belgium,  and  Holland.  Judging  from 
the  present  outlook  Mr.  Curran's  prospects  of  an 
early  election  to  Parliament  are  very  bright.  He 
has  many  friends,  and  a  large  and  influential 
conunittee  is  working  to  secure  for  him  the  seat 
for  Jarrow  in  the  county  of  Durham.  Address: 
I  Pretoria  Avenue,  Walthamstow,  Essex,  Eng- 
land. 

CURRENCY  (imiTED  STATES)  (see  also 
Money;  Banks  and  Banking;  Gold  and  Silver; 
Bihbtalism;  Monombtalism;  Paper  Money; 
Contraction  and  Expansion  of  Currency; 
Crises;  Grebnbackism,  etc.):  The  word  cur- 
rency may  be  defined  as  money  in  circulation,  or 
the  commodity  or  commodities  in  use  in  any 
country  as  the  medium  of  exchange.  Money 
(q.  V.)  is  the  general  and  philosophic  term;  cur- 
rency is  money,  with  emphasis  upon  its  passing 
from  hand  to  hand.  A  large  percentage  (esti- 
mated at  over  ninety)  of  the  actual  business 
transactions  of  the  U.  S.  is  performed,  however, 
not  with  money  at  all,  but  with  monetary  substi- 
tutes; representatives  of  credit,  as  notes,  drafts, 
bills  of  exchange,  and  the  like.  If  not  strictly 
currency,  these  should,  nevertheless,  be  remem- 


bered as  doing  the  work  of  currency,  and  as 
constitutine  a  vastly  important  factor  of  our 
medium  of  exchange.  For  a  statement  of  the 
economic  principles  and  different  theories  of 
money,  see  Money.  We  present  here  an  histor- 
ical review  of  the  U.  S.  currency,  our  main  au- 
thorities bein^,  for  the  earlier  periods,  Professor 
Sumner's  "History  of  American  Currency"  and 
Bolles's  "Financial  History  of  the  United  States" ; 
for  the  later  periods,  the  reports  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Controller  of  the  Currency, 
the  Director  of  the  Mint,  the  Congressional  Globe, 
and  the  Record  of  Political  Events  in  the  Ptdit- 
teal  Science  Quarterly. 

I.  Colonial  Period 

From  Professor  Sumner  we  learn  that  the  first 
colonies  to  this  country  brought  little  English 
or  European  currency  with  them,  and  soon 
found  need  for  more. 

Winthrop  wrote  to  his  son  in  1630  espedaUy  to  faring  jCiSo 
or  j£3oo  with  him.  A  married  clergyman  in  those  days  was 
allowed  ^£30  per  annum.  Carpenters  and  sldlled  workmen 
who  were  greatly  in  demand  were  forbidden  to  take  over 
one  shilling  and  later  two  shillings  per  day.  When  explorers 
reached  Long  Island  Sound  they  found  the  Indians  using  a 
medium  of  exchange  consisting  of  beads  of  two  lands,  one 
white  and  the  other  black.  They  were  rubbed  down  and 
polished,  and  when  artistically  arranged  in  strings  or  belts 
formed  objects  of  real  beauty.  These  beads,  one  black  bead 
being  reckoned  as  worth  two  white  ones,  were  known  as 
wampum,  or  tmmfitmiptat,  or  ptag.  The  colonists  came  to 
use  them  fint  in  their  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  then  among 
tbemsdvee.  In  Massachusetts  they  became  the  currency  of 
the  colony,  and  were  made  a  l«(al  tender  in  small  sums.  "The 
white  man,"  says  Professor  Sumner,  "also  proved  his  supe- 
riority by  counterfeiting  it."  A  fathom  or  belt  of  wampum 
consisted  of  360  beads,  and  one  fathom  of  white  would  buy 
furs  valued  at  five  shillings  (teriing.  Barter  was  also  at  this 
time  continually  used,  and  various  commodities  did  duty  for 
money.  In  1635  musket  bullets  were  used  for  change  at  a 
farthing  apiece.  And  the  mora  barter  was  used  because 
money  was  scarce,  the  scarcer  mone^  became.  Interest  in 
1664  was  8  per  cent.  Merchants  dramed  the  people  of  their 
cash.     In  1653  Ma.ssachusetts  set  up  a  mint  to  coin  silver — 

the  famous  "pine-tree"  coinage.     She  coined 

■hillings,   sixpences,   and  threepences.    The 

p{]I^T{(0     coins  were  to  be  of  sterling  alloy  H  fine,  and 

flninam      ^'"  *l>>U>ng  worth  tenpence  sterling.     It  was 

*'""'•»'      taken  in  England  at  »s  P«r  cent  discount,  and 

declared  to  be  not  of  even  weight  or  fineness. 

Barter,  however,  continued.  Silver  was 
smuggled  out  of  the  country  or  dipt.  The  silver  which 
came  to  the  colonies  consisted  mainly  of  Spanish  pillar  coins. 
They  were  not  allowed  to  be  circulated.  In  x686  a  bank  was 
proposed,  and  seems  to  have  matte  issnes,  but  soon  disap- 
peared. Andrews  stopt  the  mint  about  1688.  The  first 
enduring  issue  of  paper  money  made  in  the  colonies  was  in 
2690,  six  years  before  the  founding  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
It  was  declared  to  be  "in  value  equal  to  money,"  and  kept  at 
par  twenty  years. 

There  were  continually  at  every  new  crisis  new  issues  of 
monejr.  An  expedition  against  Canada  in  1709  meant  a  new, 
large  issue.  Connecticut  and  most  of  the  colonies  also  issued 
a  small  amount.  South  Carolina  probably  issued  more 
money  than  any  other  colony.  In  1709  the  Ume  for  redemp- 
tion in  Massacnt2setts  was  set  at  four  years  and  then  later, 
and  the  paper  began  to  depreciate.  In  Connecticut  there  - 
were  four  prices  for  "pay,"  'pay  as  money,"  "money,"  and 
"trusting.  '  "Pay"  was  barter  at  government  prices. 
"Money  was  Spanish  or  New  England  coin.  "Pay  as 
money  '  was  barter  currency  at  prices  one  third  less  than  the 
government  rate;  "Trusting"  was  an  enhanced  price  accord- 
ing to  time.  The  merchant  asked  his  customer  how  he  would 
pay  before  fixing  his  price. 

In  17 15  John  Colman  proposed  a  land  bank,  which  in  those 

days  meant  simply  an  issue  of  paper  based  on 

s  m     ^.  land.     Such  an   issue  was   made.     Banking 

IMM  Banks  was  arresting  attention  the  world  over.     At 

the  same  time  the  commissioners  of  the  New 

England  colonies  became  alarmed  at  the  tend- 
ency to  further  increase  the  paper  notes.  The  English  Parlia- 
ment forbade  banking  except  under  its  charter,  and  forbade 
the  colonial  governments  from  enuttin{[  bills.  Later  the  re- 
striction was  modified  to  permit  an  issue  for  government 
expenses  only.  In  1730  a  land  bank"  was  set  in  operation, 
which  loaned  its  notes  tor  3  per  cent  per  annum  interest,  and 
S  per  cent  in  principal,  both  payabU  tf>  mtrdumdist. 

Rhode  Island  had  the  severest  experience,  as  it  issued  bills 
the  most  recklessly.  Parties  were  no  longer  Whig  or  Tory, 
but  Creditor  and  Debtor.    In  1749  the  paper  issue  of  Uassa- 
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chiisetUwu£a,466,7i>.  Parliament  at  this  time,  however, 
ransomed  Louiabotirg  from  the  colonies,  and  paid  Hasiacbu- 
setta  in  stiver  and  copper  1(138,649  sterling  which,  at  eleven 
to  one,  the  ruling  exchange,  nearly  canceled  the  paper,  and 
Massachusetts  found  herself  with  a  specie  currency.  Other 
colonies,  and  Rhode  Island  in  particular,  clung  longer  to 
paper  money. 

II.  To  THB  War  op  thb  Rebellion 

With  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  at  once  faced  the  need  for  rev- 
enues. These  it  sought  through  appeals  to  the 
states,  calls  for  commodities,  loans,  domestic  and 
foreign,  the  lottery,  confiscation  by  states  of 
Tory  property,  foreed  sales,  and  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. The  receipts  from  all  these  sources 
were  trifling.  Congress  next  resorted  to  bills  of 
credit,  i.  e.,  irredeemable  paper  money.  These 
were  its  only  remaining  resource;  and,  without 
them,  it  is  inconceivabfe  how  the  colonies  could 
have  won  in  the  Revolutionary  struggle. 

Had  Congress  possest  an  effective  power  of 
taxation,  enabling  it,  on  paying  out  its  paper 
money,  to  call  it  back  at  par  in  taxes,  thus  estab- 
lishing a  circuit  of  outgo  and  income,  and  had  it 
strictly  limited  the  volume  of  its  issues  to  the 
amount  of  its  taxes — ^these,  in  war,  being  neces- 
sarily high — it  is  entirely  probable  that,  like  the 
demand  notes  of  the  Civil  War,  the  continental 
currency  would  have  maintained  almost  or  quite 
its  face  value  through  the  war.  Congress,  how- 
ever, was  destitute  of  the  power  of  taxation. 
The  only  course  open  to  it,  therefore,  was  to 
print  paper  and  pay  it  out  for  goods  and  services ; 
and,  on  the  consumption  of  these,  to  repeat  the 
process.  Thus,  throughout  the  war.  Congress 
poured  forth  a  non-returning  stream  of  paper 
money.  This,  of  course,  meant  inflation.  It 
also  meant  that  Congress  was  unable  to  maintain 
the  value  of  the  paper  by  receiving  it  at  par. 
The  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  systematic 
counterfeiting  of  continental  currency  by,  or 
through  the  connivance  of,  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Furthermore,  the  states  failed  to  co- 
operate with  Congress  in  maintaining  the  value 
of  paper  money.  Congress,  on  issuing  the  paper, 
assigned  each  state  a  quota  to  call  m  by  taxa- 
tion and  cancel.  This  the  states  did  to  a  very 
limited  extent.  Again,  army  officers  were  paid 
commissions  proportioned  to  the  amount  of  their 
expenditures.  They  were  thus  stimtdated  to 
pay  high  rather  than  low  prices.  These  various 
causes  combined  to  force  down  the  value  of  the 
continental  currency.  Numerous  attempts,  in- 
cluding maximum  and  legal -tender  laws,  were 
made  to  maintain  it,  but  without  effect.  The 
value  of  the  money  fluctuated  and  fell  until,  by 
the  close  of  the  war,  it  had  practically  disap- 
peared. 

Unfair  critics  have  argued  from  the  history  of 
our  continental  currency  that  government  paper 
is  necessarily  unscientific  and  vicious;  a  position 
as  logical  as  that  of  one  who  should  declare  that 
railroads,  because  of  occasional  tie-ups  and  wrecks, 
are  unscientific  and  vicious. 

The  effect  of  the  continental  currency  on  the 
laboring  class  is  thus  described  by  BoUes,  whose 
conservatism  is  unquestioned: 

The  candor  of  history  reqnirea  the  fact  to  be  stated  that 
paper  was  "at  all  times  the  poor  man's  friend.  While  it  was 
current,  all  kinds  of  labor  very  readily  found  reward.  In  the 
first  years  of  the  war  none  were  idle  from  want  of  employ' 
ment,  and  none  were  employed  without  having  it  in  their 
power  to  obtain  ready  payment  for  their  services.  To  this 
class  of  people,  whose  daily  labor  was  their  support,  the  de- 
piedatioa  was  no  disadvantage.     Expending  their  money 


as  fast  as  they  received  it,  they  always  got  its  full  value." 
("Financial  History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i.,  p.  177. 
quoting  Ramsay.) 

The  new  federal  Constitution,  framed  in  1787, 
had  decreed  that  no  state  "shall  coin  money, 
emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  anything  but  gold 
and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts. 

The  proposal  in  the  constitutional  convention 
to  give  to  Congress  the  right  to  emit  bills  of 
credit  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  nine  states  to 
two. 

In  1786  Congress  passed  a  coinage  law  upon 
a  plan  presented  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  Constitution  (Article  1,  section  8,  clause  s)  had  vested 
in  Congress  the  right  to  coin  money  and  to  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  and  the  Act  of  Congress  of  April  a  i79>,  was  the  fint 
act  respecting  coinage,  entttled  "An  act  establishing  a  mint 
and  regulating  the  coins  of  the  U.  S."  The  ninth  section  of 
this  act  provided ; 

"That  there  shall  be,  from  time  to  time,  struck  and  coined 
at  the  sud  mint,  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper  of  the  fol- 
lowing denominations,  values,  and  descriptions,  vis.:  Eagles 
— each  to  be  of  the  value  of  $ie  or  units,  and  to  contain  S47 
grains  and  four  eighths  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  S70  grains  oif 
standard  gold." 

After  providing  for  half-eagles,  each  to  be  of  half  the  value 
of  the  eagle,  and  quarter-eagles,  each  to  be  of  one  fourth  of 
the  value  of  the  eagle,  the  section  continues,  as  follows; 

"Dollars  or  units — each  to  be  of  the  value  of  a  Spanish 
milled  dollar  as  the  same  is  now  current,  and  to  contain  371 
grains  and  four  sixteenth  pans  of  a  grain  of  pure,  or  416 
grains  of  standard  silver." 

The  act  also  provided  for  half-dollars,  quarter-dollars, 
dimes,  and  half-dimes,  each  to  contain  respectively  one  half, 
one  fourth,  one  tenth,  and  one  twentieth  of  the  pure  silver 
contained  m  the  dollar.  The  coinage  of  cents  and  half-cents 
of  copper  was  also  provided  for. 

It  thus  declared  the  dollar  to  be  the  unit  of 
value,  and  it  measured  this  value  in  silver. 

The  money  imit  of  the  U.  S.  had  been  already 

established  m  178J  by  the  Continental  Congress 

as  the  dollar.     This  was  a  well-known  coin,  and 

had  been  in  constant  use  for  manv 

A^ifirHwi  yc^rs-  Indeed,  it  competed  with 
afaCOTmev*^^  potmd  as  a  measure  of  value; 
^'"""f  in  some  transactions  the  pound  meas- 
ure was  used;  in  others,  the  dollar 
measure.  Persons  exprest  their  transactions  in 
their  books  of  account  either  in  pounds  or  dol- 
lars; but  for  a  long  period  the  qtiantity  coined 
was  so  small  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  foreign 
coins  for  monetary  purposes.  Congress  first  au- 
thorized their  tise  m  1793,  declaring  at  what 
rates  they  should  pass  current,  and  that  they 
should  be  a  legal  tender  for  the  period  of  three 
years  from  the  time  the  mint  began  operations. 
When  that  time  expired  their  use  was  renewed 
by  additional  legislation  for  short  periods  until 
1809. 

By  the  Act  of  179s  the  proportion  of  pure  gold  to  the  alloy 
in  gold  coins  was  made  eleven  parts  gol  d  and  one  part  alloy,  the 
alloy  being  composed  of  silver  and  copper.  The  proportion 
of  pure  silver  to  the  alloy  in  silver  coins  was  made  1,485  parts 
fine  silver  to  179  parts  uloy.  The  reason  for  this  proportion 
of  silver  to  alloy  was  that  the  alloy  was  found  in  that  propor- 
tion in  the  Snanish  dollars  then  current. 
■  A  dollar  of  gold  contained  14.75  grains  of  pure  metal,  and  a 
dollar  of  silver  371.15  grains,  being  exactly  fifteen  to  one. 

This  ratio  of  nfteoi  to  one  was  not  exactly  in  accordance 

with  the  ratio  which  then  prevailed  in  European  countries. 

Silver  was  slightly  overvalued  and  gold  a  little  undervalued. 

The  result  was  that  the  metallic  money  of  the 

U.  S.  during  this  period  consisted  mostly  of 

111  to  1       silver  coins  and  larf?ely  of  foreign  coins.     But 

tii.908.890  of  gold  altof^ether  were  coined 

from  1793  ^°  1834,  and  this  was  generally  soon 

exported.    The  production  of  gold  for  the  same  period  in  the 

U.  S.  is  given  at  $14,000,000, 

The  Act  of  May  8,  1792.  provided  for  the  purchase  of  copper 
"not  exceeding  150  tonn,"  "to  be  coined  into  cents  and  naif- 
cents,"  which,  by  the  Act  of  April  a,  1791,  were  to  contain 
respectively  eleven  and  five  and  one  half  pennyweights.  The 
Act  of  Jan.  14,  1793.  provided  that  the  cent  piece  should  con- 
tain S08  grains  of  copper  and  the  haU-oent  104  graiaa. 
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The  Act  of  Jane  aS,  1834,  changed  weight  and  fineness  of  the 
sold  mgle,  makins  the  sjS  grains  of  .Sggaas  fineness,  or  931 
grains  of  pure  gold. 
_  No  change  was  made  in  our  silver  coins  by 

•"OTWlCy     the  Act  of  1834.     Why  the  ratio  should  have 
(JluUdgM      been   chanKen  at  this  time  from  fifteen  to 
one,  as  established  in  1793,  to  sixteen  (16.- 
002)  to  one  thirty-one  yeare  after  the  French 
Act  of  1803,  which  had  practically  fixt   the  ratio  for  all 
Europe  at  fifteen  and  one  half  to  one,  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand.     The  reason  usually  given  is  that  under  the  ratio  of 
fifteen  to  one  little  or  no  gold  came  or  stayed  here,  and  new 
mines  of  gold  having  been  discovered  in  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia  about  this  time,  the  higher  ratio  was  adopted  in 
order  to  give  the  gold  a  higher  rating  relatively  to  silver, 
and  thereby  keep  it  here. 

But  it  worked  evil,  and  the  Act  of  Jan.  iS,  1837.  established 
.900  as  the  standard  fineness  of  both  gold  and  silver.  It  left 
the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar  unaltered  (thus  slightly  increas- 
ing its  value)  and  reduced  the  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  to 
412}  grains. 

The  ratio  was  thus  altered  from  i6.ooa*z  to  15.988:1. 

(See  Banks  and  Banking.) 

Revolutionary^  experience  on  the  one  hand, 
coupled  with  private  interest  on  the  other,  had 
created  a  very  strong  prejudice  against  govern- 
ment   paper    money,    whatever    its 
_^^^^    backing;  the  bank  paper  money  both 
llotMi       ''■^^  *'*^  without  adequate  support 
was  constantly  and  often  abundantly 
issued  during  the  period  under  con- 
sideration.    In  time  of  stress,  however,  the  na- 
tional treasury  was  authorized  to  issue  its  notes. 
These  were  issued  during  the  War  of  181  a.  at  the 
time  of  the  panic  of  1837,  the  Mexican  War,  and 
the  Buchanan  administration,  when  the  govern- 
ment finances  were  nmning  constantly  lower  and 
lower. 

These  issues  were  made  not  as  money  but  as  notes  given  in 
exchange  for  loan*.  Spedalpains  were  taken  to  prevent 
their  circulating  as  money.  The  denominations  were  usually 
lai^,  ranging  from  1 100  upward.  They  usually  boreinterest; 
often  si  per  cent,  and  at  times  more:  this  provision  led  to 
hoarding.  The  notes  quite  commonly  were  not  negotiable 
without  indorsement  by  the  pa^ee;  finally,  the  notes  were 
not  made  a  legal  tender.  When  in  1814  such  a  provision  was 
hinted  at.  Secretary  Dallas  said,  "The  extremity  of  that  day 
cannot  be  anticipated,  when  any  honest  and  enlightened 
statesman  will  again  venture  upon  the  desperate  expedient  of 
a  tender  law."'  On  Nov.  11,  r8 14,  Mr.  Hall,  of  Georgia,  pro- 
poeed  in  the  House  that  le^l-tender  V.  S.  notes  should  be 
Issued,  but  his  proposal  received  no  support.'  In  2837  a  hy- 
brid semilegal-tender  "loan  certificate  was  proposed  in  the 
House.  This  certificate  was  to  be  a  "legal  tender  to  public 
creditors  hut  not  receivable  for  dues  to  the  government." 
That  is.  the  government  might  force  the  paper  into  circula- 
tion and  then  refuse  to  receive  it.  "The  question  of  legal 
tender, "  very  properly,  "was  not  discust." 

Yet  a  slight  tendency  can  be  detected,  in  the  treasury  note 
1egi.slation,  toward  government  paper  money.  The  denomi- 
national barrier  was  in  cases  broken  down  and  notes  were 
issued  for  tso,  S20,  tio.  $5,  and  even  83.'  The  interest  rate 
was,  in  cases,  made  merely  nominal,  falung  as  low  as  one  mill 
per  $100  per  annum.*  Tho  not  generally  if  ever  redeemable 
in  specie,  these  notes  were  generally  if  not  invariably  receiv- 
able for  all  publir  dues.  Finally,  despite  the  handicaps  above 
mentioned,  these  notes  quite  usually  retained  their  face  value, 
rising  in  cases  to  a  premium  because  of  their  interest-bearing 
(qualities.  In  cases  where  depreciation  occurred,  this  depre- 
ciation could  be  traced  directly  to  bank  failures  and  suspen- 
sions; tho  even  in  such  cases  the  notes  were  saved  from  a 
serious  fall  in  value  by  means  of  funding  acts.* 

Later  histoiy  shows  how  these  notes  devel- 
oped into  the  full  legal-tender  greenbacks  whose 
legality  and  constitutionality  were  sustained  in 
1884  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S. 

III.  The  Period  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  the 
government  found  itself  destitute  of  the  means 
necessary  to  carry  on  a  gigantic  war,  and  un- 

>  Knox.  U.  S.  Notes,  pp.  31-32. 

'  Knox,  p.  33.  'Knox,  pp.  37-38. 

*  Knox,  p.  46.  •  Knox,  p.  39. 


able  to  procure  such  means  from  ordinary 
sources.  Salmon  P.  Chase,  of  Ohio,  had  been 
nominated  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  and  after  much  hesitation  had  accepted. 
He  was  without  experience,  but  trusted  by  the 

S!ople.  He  had  a  difficult  problem  to  meet, 
owell  Cobb  had  worked  under  the  preceding 
administration  to  ruin  the  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  tho  General  J.  A.  Dix,  after  Mr.  Cobb's 
retirement,  had  done  nis  best,  he  had  had  to 
borrow  at  t  a  per  cent  interest,  and  raised  only 
$5,000,000  of  treasury  notes  at  that. 

Mr.  Chase  first  negotiated  some  small  loans 
tmder  the  authority  already  existing,   and  on 
July  4,  1 86 1,  Congress  convened  to  enact  meas- 
ures  lor   suppressing   the   war.     A 
War  Tyi^M  iotti^   ot   $350,000,000    was   author- 
ized, duties  were  increased,  an  in- 
ternal-revenue system  was  adopted, 
and  a  direct  tax  of  $30,000,000  was  laid.    The 
states  were  offered  15  i>er  cent  reduction  if  they 
paid   the  tax,   and   this  course  was  taken  by 
all  the  states  except  those  in  rebellion,  Del^ 
ware,  and  two  of  the  territories,  altho  much  of 
the  money  was  paid  by  fitting  out  troops,  and 
brought  in  no  revenue  to  the  general  govern- 
ment.   Tax  commissioners  were  appointed  to 
enforce  the  law  in  the  insurrectionary  states,  and 
they  made  levies  and  sold  land,  and  after  a  long 
effort  collected  a  portion  of  the  tax  assessed  on 
them. 

As  soon  as  Congress  adjourned,  Mr.  Chase 
went  to  New  York  to  effect  the  loan,  and  was 
met,  Aug.  9th  (BoUes,  vol.  iii.,  p.  ao),  by  "bank- 
ers and  other  prominent  men  of  New 
Banvwiac  York."  Bank-president  Coe  pro- 
XoBCT^  posed  a  genenu  organization  of  the 
^  banks  for  the  purpose  of  advancing 
money  to  the  government  in  ex- 
change for  bonds.  The  next  day  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  formulate  a  plan;  Aug.  15th  it 
reported  its  plan.  The  banks  of  New  "Vork,  Bos- 
ton, and  Philadelphia  were  represented  at  the 
meeting.  "The  report  was  cordially  accepted 
and  adopted  by  the  banks  of  New  York,"  while 
those  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  through  their 
representatives,  "as  zealously  and  cordially 
united  in  the  organization"  (BoUes,  vol.  iii.,  p. 
ai).  The  cooperation  of  the  Western  banks 
could  not  be  sectired.  The  aggregate  capital  of 
the  united  banks  was  $120,000,000.  "They  had 
$63,165,039  in  coin  to  meet  $143,381,956  in  lia- 
bilities, or  45  per  cent  of  the  whole  amoimt" 
(BoUes,  vol.  iii.,  p.  35).  With  this  and  the  paper 
they  might  issue,  supplemented  by  "clearing- 
house certificates  ana  other  well-known  expe- 
dients," they  proposed  to  furnish  the  funds 
desired. 

The  bankers'  plan  soon  began  to  take  shape 
as  follows:  i.  The  pubUc  funds,  instead  of  being 
held  and  safeguarded  by  the  government,  were 
to  be  deposited  "in  such  solvent,  specie-paying 
banks  as  he  [the  Secretary]  may  select."  (Act 
of  July  5,  1 86 1,  p.  9.)  To  this  end  the  clause 
of  the  Sub-Treasury  Act  of  1846  forbidding  such 
deposits  was  to  be  suspended."  Thus  the  gov- 
ernment would  keep  its  account  in  certain  pri- 
vate banks.  No  interest,  of  course,  was  to  be 
paid  on  such  deposits. 

When  the  secretary  wanted  mone^  he  was  to  obtain  it  by 
"draw[in^]  checks  upon  some  bank  in  each  city  representing 
the  association,  in  small  sums,  as  required  in  disbursing  the 
money  thus  advanced.  By  this  means  his  check  would  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  circulating  medium,  continually  redeemed, 
and  the  exchanges  of  capital  and  industry  would  be  beat  pio- 
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moted."  Bonds,  of  course,  would  accompany  thoe  checks, 
■ooncr  or  later,  tho  we  do  not  find  this  fact  stated.  That  this 
plan  might  be  adopted,  another  provision  of  the  Sub- Treasury 
Act  of  1846  requiring  the  government  to  receive  "gold  and 
silver  coin  only,'  "  or  treasury  notes  issued  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  U.  a.,"  instead  of  wildcat"  bank-notes,  etc. — was 
tobestispended.  In  other  words,  the  banks  were  to  enjoy  the 
gratuitous  use  of  the  ;pvemment's  money;  and,  in  addition, 
were  to  exchange  their  notes  par  for  par  for  government 
checlcs  as  good  as  money,  and  receive  an  interest  to  boot. 
"  To  the  astonishment  of  the  committee  who  represented  the 
associated  banks,  Mr.  Chase  refused "  (Bolles,  vol.  iii,  p.  »6). 
And  yet  "this  law  [of  Aug.  ;,  1861]  was  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  adopt  the  policy 
reoommended  by  the  banks"  (Ibid.,  p.  96).  Mr,  Chase,  in- 
stead, insisted  on  the  banks  furnishing  him  gold  and  silver  if 
he  was  to  borrow  from  them;  he  "was  emphatically  a  '  hard- 
money  man ' ;  he  well  knew  the  evils  caused  by  using  any  other 
medium  of  payment,  and  he  believed  the  government  could 
continue  to  do  business  on  a  purely  specie  basis.  He  did  not 
in  the  least  comprehend  that  the  vastly  greater  payments  re- 
quired an  entirely  different  mode  of  making  them.  The  banks 
were  far  wiser  than  the  secretary"  (Ibid.,  p.  a8).  In  other 
words,  the  banks  were  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  war 
would  have  to  be  carried  on  with  paper  money  of  one  kind  or 
another:  but  if  "by  putting  their  com  into  a  common  fund" 
and  placing  it  where  it  might  be  in  greatest  demand,  "and 
otherwise  aiding  each  other  (Ibid.,  p.  23)  in  protecting  their 
coin  reserves — they  could  but  maintain  the  farce  of  specie 
payments,  they  might  enjoy  the  exclusive  privile^  of  fur- 
nishing the  paper  money  and  lending  it  countless  times  over 
to  the  secretary:  thereby  easiljr  buying  bonds  that,  at  a  future 
day,  would  represent  a  gold-mine. 

But  the  insistence  of  the  secretary  necessitated  as  it 
seemed  loans  in  coin.  The  banks,  therefore,  reluctantly  ac- 
quiesced, and,  for  a  time,  succeeded  remarkably  well.  "As 
long  as  the  secretary  kept  the  treasury  notes  out  of  the 
channels  of  circulation,  the  disbursements  of  the  pivem- 
raent  were  so  rapid,  and  the  movements  of  trade  so  intense, 
that  the  coin  paid  on  each  instalment  of  the  loan  came  back  to 
the  banks  through  the  people  in  about  a  week"  (Ibid.,  p.  31). 
That  is,  the  banks  were  able  to  lend  the  secretary  the  same 
specie  dollars  over  and  over  again  at  weekly  intervals;  which 
plan,  so  long  as  it  could  be  maintained,  was  about  as  satis- 
factory and  lemtmerative  to  them  as  lending  the  same  paper 
dollars  over  and  over. 

Trouble,  however,  araae  between  the  secretary  and  the 
banks  over  the  demand  notes.  These  were  authorised  by 
the  Acts  of  July  17,  1861,  Feb.  la,  1863,  and  March  17,  i86>. 
They  were  payabw  on  demand  and  were  "receivable  in  pay- 
ment of  all  public  dues."  This  latter  provision,  combined 
with  their  limitation  in  quantity,  constituted 
them  an  almost  ideal  form  of  money;  through- 
•IWmmwil  out  the  war,  both  before  and  after  suspen- 
V.A-..  sion,  they  stood  practically  at  a  parity  with 
aatm  „oi<j  (Knox.  "U.  S.  Notes.'^p.  97;  Wali Sirtft 
Nms,  quoted  in  PtMic  Optnion  for  Sept.  i, 
1893,  p.  515:  Bolles,  "Financial  History  of 
U.  S.,"  vol.  iii,  p.  78).  Naturally  a  public  money  so  perfect 
completed  dangerously  with  private  money,  i.  e.,  bank-notes; 
and,  as  an  object  lesson,  menaced  the  latter  in  exactly  the  same 
way  that  a  successful,  publicly  owned  water,  lighting,  trdley, 
or  steam-railway  system  menaces  the  privately  owned.  The 
secretary,  adhering  to  his  bard-money  principles,  insisted 
that  these  notes  should  be  redeemed  "in  coin."  The  scarcity 
of  coin  rendered  this  impracticable  either  for  him  or  the  banks. 
This  fact  afforded  a  pretext  for  an  attack  upon  the  demand 
notes  by  the  banlcs.  They  demanded  of  the  secretary  that  he 
discontinue  issuing  them.  He  at  first  acquiesced;  in  Nov., 
1S61,  however,  he  bemn  issuing  demand  notes  ficely.  The 
banMs,  thereupon,  on  Dec.  s8,  1861,  voted  to  suspend  specie 
payments:  the  government  followed  their  example.  From 
that  date  until  Jan.  i,  1879,  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  the 
business  of  the  country  was  done  with  paper  money  and  its 
representatives,  and  the  subsequent  ¥rar  loans  made  by  the 
banks  to  the  government  were  r.iade  in  paper. 

But  more  money  was  needed.  Public  senti- 
ment favored  the  issue  of  treasury  notes.  Mr. 
Chase,  in  his  report  (see  Banks  and  Banking), 
had  already  proposed  the  creation  of  a  national 
banking  system,  but  it  was  seen  that  this  could 
not  be  developed  in  time.  Money  was  needed 
then.  Mr.  E.  G.  Spaulding,  of  New  York,  there- 
fore, two  days  after  the  suspension  of  the  banks, 
introduced  a  bill  into  the  House  authorizing  the 
issue  of  $50,000,000  of  treasury  notes  to  be  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  all  debts  in 
the  U.  S.  and  receivable  by  gov- 
ernment for  all  dues  to  the  U.  S. 
It  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Wavs  and  Means,  which  increased  the  amount 
to  4too,ooo,ooo,  and  reported  it  favorably.     It 
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immediately  created  great  discussion  and  inter- 
est. Delegates  from  the  banks  came  to  Wash- 
ington ana  protested.  James  Gallatin,  president 
of  the  Gallatin  Bank  01  New  York,  proposed  a 
cotmter  plan  of  taxation,  and  to  make  a  loan  with 
the  banks  as  depositories,  the  government  to  is- 
sue $100,000,000  treasury  notes  for  two  jrears, 
to  be  receivable  for  public  dues  except  duties  on 
imports.  Meanwhile  the  $100,000,000  Legal- 
Tender  Note  Bill  came  before  the  House  for  de- 
bate Jan.  38.  An  amendment  was  passed  in- 
creasing the  amount  to  $150,000,000;  but  the 
$50,000,000  authorized  by  the  July  act  of  the 
previous  year  were  to  be  retired,  llie  act  finally 
passed  by  a  vote  of  93  to  59. 

On  Feb.  loth  the  bill  was  reported  by  the 
Finance  (Committee  of  the  Senate,  with  various 
amendments — among  others,  that  the  notes 
should  not  be  receivable  for  "interest  on  bonds 
and  notes,  which  shall  be  paid  in  coin,"  and  an 
amendment  relating  to  the  issuing  of  certifi- 
cates, which,  said  Mr.  Fessenden,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  "was  very  much  desired  by 
the  banks  in  all  the  cities."  This  was  opposed 
by  Senator  Sherman,  and  answered  bv  Mr. 
Fessenden,  who,  however,  opposed  the  bill  as 
"a  confession  of  bankruptcy,  "bad  faith,"  and 
"a  stain  on  the  national  honor,"  altho  he  ad- 
mitted that  if  it  were  necessary  to  issue  legal- 
tender  notes  to  sustain  the  government,  he 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  doing  so.  The  bill 
passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  30  to  7.  Retum- 
mg  to  the  House,  alt^r  a  strong  contention  with 
the  Senate,  its  principal  amendments  were 
finally  concurred  in. 

The  bill  finally  passed  as  amended  by  a  vote 

of  97  to  23. 

On  Feb.  35th  the  biU  was  signed  by  the  presi- 
dent. The  limitation  or  "Exception  Clause" 
read  as  follows: 

Such  notes  herein  authorised  shall  be  receivable  in  pay- 
ment of  all  taxes,  internal  duties,  excises,  debts,  and  demands 
of  every  land  due  to  the  U.  S.,  except  duties  on  imports,  and 
of  all  claims  and  demands  against  the  U.  S.  of  every  kind 
whatsoever,  except  for  interest  upon  bonds  and  notes,  which 
shall  be  paid  in  coin,  and  shall  also  be  lawful  money  and  a 
legal  tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  private, 
within  the  U.  S.,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest  as 
aforesaid. 

The  limitation  on  the  greenback  called  forth 
vigorous  opposition  in  the  House.  Mr.  Spaul- 
ding, on  Feb.  19, 1863,  expressed  himself  in  strong 
terms  against  it. 

On  Feb.  aoth  Thaddeus  Stevens,  closing  the 
debate  upon  this  bill,  said: 

"I  approach  the  subject  with  more  depression  of  spirits  than 
I  ever  before  approached  any  question.  No  personal  feeling 
influences  me.  I  hope  not,  at  least.  I  have  a  melancholy 
foreboding  that  we  are  about  to  consummate  a  cunningly  de- 
vised scheme  which  will  carry  great  injury  and  great  loss  to 
all  classes  of  the  people  throughout  this  union,  except  one. 

"With  my  colleague  I  believe  that  no  act  of  legislation  of  this 
government  was  ever  hailed  with  as  much  delight  throughout 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  this  union  by  every  class  o( 
people,  without  any  exception,  as  the  bill  we  passed  and  sent 
to  the  Senate.  ...  It  is  true  there  was  a  doleful  sound 
came  up  from  the  caverns  of  bullion  brokers  and  from  the 
saloons  of  the  associated  banks.  .  .  .  They  fell  upon  the  bill 
in  hot  haste,  and  so  disfigured  and  deformed  it  that  its  very 
father  would  not  know  it.  ...  It  is  now  positively  mis- 
chievous. ...  It  makes  two  classes  of  moneys— one  for  the 
banks  and  biokeis  and  another  for  the  people." 

In  speaking  of  the  mutilated  bill,  he  said  later: 

"  We  did  not  yield  until  we  found  that  tHe  country  must  b« 
lost  or  the  banks  be  gratified,  and  we  have  sought  to  save  the 
country  in  spite  of  the  cupidity  of  the  wealthy  dtixens," 
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To  th«  leml-tender  act  Judge  Kelley,  on  Tan. 
15,  1876,  in  Philadelphia,  refers  in  these  words: 

"  But  the  patriots  to  whom  I  have  tcferred  bad  ntudied  the 
Cotutitution  of  the  U.  S.  They  knew  that  it  had  impoeed 
upon  them  the  duty  of  saving  the  nation.  They  knew  that 
money  is  the  sinew  of  war,  ...  A  marvelous  child  was  that 
'rag  baby,'  It  lighted  the  fires  in  every  forve  and  furnace 
in  the  country;  it  hired  siiips  and  bought  others.  ...  It 
nllied  an  army  of  75,000  men,  and  we  soon  after  heard  ringing 
through  the  streets  shouts  of  well-paid  and  well-dad  soldiers — 
'We're  coming.  Father  Abraham,  300,000  more,'  It  met 
an  demands,  and  the  free  states,  with  the  great  war  on  its 
hands,  were  prosperous  ax  they  had  never  been  before." 

Of  the  Senate's  limitations  he  said: 

"  That  crime  perpetrated  by  the  Senate  of  the  U.  S.,  or  that 
blunder  worse  than  a  crime,  has  cost  the  American  people 
more  than  all  the  war  would  have  cost  had  the  House  bill  beea 
adopted  as  originally  passed," 

Even  Senator  Sherman  said,  in  1862: 

"  If  we  can  compel  one  citizen  to  take  this  paper  money,  why 
not  another  and  another?  Is  it  any  less  the  violation  of  con- 
tracts in  one  case  than  another?  Do  not  all  citisens  hold 
their  property  subject  to  unlimited  power  of  taxation?  Do 
not  all  share  in  the  blessings  of  government,  and  should  not  all 
share  in  its  burdens?  shall  we  inflict  a  loes  only  on  those 
who  furnish  the  labor  for  the  government,  and  relieve  the 
■elfish,  avaricious,  idle,  impatriotic  citizen  who  will  neither 
fight  for,  lend  to,  nor  aid  the  government? 

"Sir,  to  make  all  these  share  in  the  burden  of  the  war,  and 
to  relieve  those  who  risk  life  and  property  in  its  defense,  I 
would  waive  a  constitutional  doubt." 

Tbia  exception  clause  was  afterward  Justified  by  Mr.  Sher- 
man on  the  grounds  that  paying  interest  on  bonds  in  coin  in- 
creased the  value  of  and  thus  made  a  market  for  the  bonds; 
while  collecting  duties  in  specie  caused  specie  to  be  imported, 
and  thus  increased  our  scarce  stock.  The  effect  of  the  pro- 
vision was  obviously  the  demonetisation  of  government  paper 
for  the  pa>inent  of  duties  on  imports  and  interest  on  the  public 
debt.  This  created  a  demand  for  coin  with  which  to  meet 
these  two  species  of  obligations.  The  coin  would  now  travel 
first  from  the  banks  to  the  custom-house  in  payment  of  duties, 
thence  to  the  treasury,  and  thence  largely  to  the  banks;  a 
portion  in  payment  of  coin  interest  on  the  bonds  held  by  the 
banks  and  the  remainder  on  deposit,  in  accordance  with  the 
act  suspending  the  provision  of  the  sub-treasury  law  that  re- 

fiuiied  the  secretary  al  the  treasury  to  take  charge  of  public 
unds,  and  |)ennitting  him  instead  to  deposit  the  funds  in 
such  solvent  pet  banks  as  he  might  select,'  In  accordance 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  this  exception  clause  by 
increasing  the  denucnd  for  coin  would  raise  its  price;  and  by 
curtailing  the  demand  for  greenbacks  would  cause  this  species 
of  money  to  depreciate.  With  the  now  depreciated  green- 
backs, bonds  could  be  bought  cheap;  while  the  deprecuttion 
of  the  greenback  could  be  used  as  a  weapon  with  which  to 
destroy  government  paper  issues,  on  the  ground  that  only 
"intrinnc  value"  money  or  bank  money  is  good.  Further, 
if  the  bonds  could  afterward  be  made  to  appreciate,  an  un- 
earned increment  could  be  created  that  might  in  time  hand- 
somely reward  the  "enterprise"  and  "thrift"  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  policy. 

Many  who  voted  for  the  first  bill  strongly  op- 
posed the  second;  but  it  passed  and  became  a 
law.  The  banks,  tho  prudently  confining  their 
issues  for  a  time  after  suspending 
Baoond  Ime  ?P^'^  payments,  turned  a  fresh 
issue  into  the  swollen  stream.  Hav- 
ing su!n>ended  specie  payment  they 
could  issue  as  much  as  they  chose.  As  soon  as 
the  legal-tender  notes  appeared,  the  banks  could 
legally  use  these  for  reaeeming  their  own  issues, 
and  thus  the  way  had  been  made  easy  for  an 
enormous  inflation.  Some  of  the  ban^  did,  in 
truth,  collect  the  legal-tender  notes  and  substi- 
tute their  own  to  a  much  larger  amotint.  The 
increase  in  one  year,  after  suspension  of  specie 
payment,  was  $56,000,000  (Treasurer's  Report, 
1866,  p.  67).  This  was  one  of  the  causes  of  en- 
mity on  the  part  of  Congress  against  the  banks, 
and  helped  onward  the  creation  of  a  rival  system 
and  the  imposition  of  the  tax  of  10  per  cent  on 
the  state  bank  issues,  which  finally  drove  them 
out  of  existence. 


f  Aug.  5, 1861,  |6,  p.  9. 


At  this  time  this  was  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  made  for  issuing  more  treasury  notes. 
Mr.  Hooper,  of  Blassachusetts,  said  in  the  debate: 

"  I  confess  that  I  can  see  no  limit  to  a  depreciation  of  the  cur- 
rency that  may  be  produced  by  the  banks;  and  were  it  not  that 
I  have  great  faith  m  the  prudence  and  wisdom  and  patriotism 
of  those  who  manage  the  banks.  I  should  have  great  appre- 
hension in  regard  to  it,  as  no  obligation  i*  now  recognised  by 
them  to  redeem  their  circulation,  many  of  the  ^tes  having 
legalized  the  suspension  of  specie  payments." 

Another  member  said  of  the  banks: 

"They  have  authority  to  buy  up  our  bonds  in  the  market, 
to  take  up  our  circulation,  and  put  their  circulation  in  place  ot 
it,  and  that  is  what  they  are  doing  all  the  time,  and  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  we  shall  nay  these  people  6  per  cent  upon  our 
bonds  for  furnishing  no  better  currency  than  we  can  furnish 
ourselves.  ...  In  other  words,  it  is  a  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  banking  institutions  of  the  country  to  bleed  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  U.  S,  to  the  time  of  6  per  cent  on  every  dollar, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  government  to  use  in  carrying  on 
this  struggle  for  our  independence  and  our  life."  Senator 
Sherman  said  the  same  in  milder  form:  "The  legal-tender 
notes  are  actually  kept  out  of  circulation  by  the  depreciated 
bank  paper  of  tne  country;  and  every  issue  you  make  in- 
creases tnat  tendency.  Every  new  issue  of  treasury  note* 
is  on]  y  a  bid  for  new  inflation  by  the  banks,  and  thus  the  better 
money  of  the  U.  S.  is  hoarded  and  laid  away,  and  the  paper 
money,  which  is  issued  on  the  credit  of  it,  is  thrown  on  the 
counUy,  producing  inflatioa  and  derangement  of  our  mone- 
tary system,  and  I  believe  in  the  end  will  produce  disaster." 
(A,  S.  BoUes's  "  Financial  History  of  the  U.  S.,"  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
79.  So-) 

Senator  Chandler,  of  Michigan,  spoke  strongly 
against  the  issue,  but  it  passed.  Depreciation 
set  in  and  gold  rose.  By  August,  Professor  Sum- 
ner says  tiutt  specie  had  disappeared.  July  17th 
postage-stamps  were  made  legal  payment  to  the 
government  in  quantities  not  exceeding  $10. 
Cities  and  towns  issued  small  notes  payable  in 
taxes  or  lawful  money.  This  was  forbidden  by 
Congress  for  amoimts  less  than  $1.  In  March, 
1863,  Congress  authorized  the  secretary  to  issue 
fractional  currency  to  an  amount  not  exceeding 
$50,000,000.  But  already  by  Feb.  1863,  Congress 
had  issued  $400,000,000  of  treasui^  notes  (the 
last  $100,000,000  of  these  being  in  Jan.,  1863,  to 
pay  the  soldiers),  and  had  indorsed  $60,000,000 
more  of  other  notes  with  the  legal-tender  quality, 
besides  the  postage-stamps,  etc. 

The  next  step  we  give  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
A.  S.  BoUes  ("Encyclopedia  Americana,"  article 
Finance)  : 

The  same  law  which  authorized  the  first  issue  of  legal- 
tender  notes  also  authorized  the  issue  of  tsoo.ooo.ooo  of 
bonds  bearing  6  per  cent  interest  and  payable  after  five  and 
within  twenty  years.  The  interest  was  payable  in  gold  oitl- 
lected  from  import  duties,  and  at  this  early  date  Confess  also 
provided  that  i  per  cent  of  the  public  debt  sho^d  be  dis- 
charged annually.  At  first  the  bonds  sold  very  slowly,  but,  , 
in  the  mean  time,  the  government  procured  oonsideiable 
funds  Inr  two  lands  of  temporarv  loans.  The  first  conadsted 
of  certificates  of  indebtedness,  which  were  nothing  more  than 
certificates  given  to  such  creditors  of  the  gpvenunent  as  would 
take  them,  payable  in  a  year,  or  sooner  if  it  desired,  and  hew- 
ing 6  per  cent  interest.  The  other  kind  of  temporary  loan 
consisted  at  first  of  $15,000,000,  and  finally  increased  to  tioo,- 
000,000,  of  deposits  of  treasury  notes  by  the  banks  to  the 
government,  which  bore  not  exceeding  5  per  cent  interest, 
and  which  they  could  demand  after  thirty  days'  notice. 

To  some  members  of  (Congress  this  operation 
of  the  treasury  seemed  to  be  wholly  for  the 
benefit  of  banks,  as  the  government  could  make 
no  use  of  money  which  it  was  liable  to  pay  at 
such  a  short  notice.  In  truth,  however,  the 
government  did  use  all  of  the  money  thus 
loaned,  so  that  it  was  a  highly  favorable  opera- 
tion of  the  government.  "To  provide  more  ade- 
quatelv  for  the  payment  of  these  deposits,  if 
tiiey  should  be  demanded  when  the  government 
was  not  able  to  respond,  an  issue  of  $50,000,000 
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I^ial-tender  notes  was  authorized  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

Meanwhile  the  bill  establishing  the  national 
banking  system  had  been  at  last  enacted.  (See 
Banks  and  Banking.) 

It  received  the  president's  signature  Feb.  asth. 
The  bill  (see  Banks  and  Banking)  provided  for 
an  issue  of  $300,000,000.  Yet  no  issues  appeared 
till  Dec.  a  I  St,  and  conversions  of  the  state  banks 
did  not  take  effect  until  after  the  amendments  of 
the  bill  the  next  year,  the  Act  of  March  3,  1865, 
which  forced  their  conversion  by  a  tax  of  10 
per  cent  on  all  issues  of  state  banks,  and  the 
decision  that  the  act  was  constitutional.  Then 
the  process  went  on  rapidly.  Many  claimed  that 
the  delay  was  because  the  banks  wanted  to  send 
the  treasury  notes  to  a  lower  point  before  they 
bought  them  all  and  exchanged  them  for  bonds, 
which  meanwhile  Mr.  Chase  was  gradually  pla- 
cing. Into  all  the  details  of  the  placing  of  these 
bonds  we  need  not  enter.  When  Mr.  Chase  found 
that  he  could  not  place  the  bonds  at  5  per 
cent  he  had  recourse  to  the  issue  of 

T«<i«tiiwi     more  legal-tender  notes  which  he  in- 

"""*'"  duced  Congress  to  authorize  till  the 
currency  was  depreciated  to  a  point 
where  he  could  place  these  bonds.  Thus,  wit- 
tingly or  unwittingly,  he  plaved  into  the  hands 
of  the  bond-buyers,  who  bought  these  bonds  with 
a  depreciated  currency,  and  then  held  them  for 
the  contraction  which  later  they  forced.  On  the 
last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  1864  Mr.  Chase  retired 
from  the  office  of  the  treastuy  and  Mr.  William 
P.  Fessenden,  of  Maine,  took  his  place.  Mr. 
Chase,  not  a  banker  by  profession  and  without 
much  experience  in  financiering,  had  yet  proved 
himself  obstinate  and  unwilling  to  learn.  What- 
ever were  his  intentions — and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  they  were  probably  good  and  his  difficulties 
great — he  had,  without  consenting  to  what  the 
bankers  desired  on  many  points,  actually  played 
into  their  hands.  Mr.  Fessenden  was  a  man  of 
different  type.  He  determined,  if  possible,  to 
issue  no  more  treasury  notes.  He  advertised  for 
a  loan,  the  lenders  to  receive  treasury  notes  pay- 
able in  three  years,  with  semiannual  interest  at 
7.3  per  cent  in  lawful  money.  The  response  was 
not  great — the  soldiers  themselves,  however,  ta- 
king over  $20,000,000.  Once  more  then  he  en- 
deavored to  sell  bonds,  and  was  successful.  Bids 
reached  nearly  $70,000,000,  and  the  premium 
offered  was  4  per  cent  and  hi|;her.  He  con- 
tinued this  general  policy  till,  being  reelected  to 
the  Senate,  he  retired  from  the  treasury  on  March 
S,  1865,  and  Hugh  McCulloch  took  his  place.  In 
April  Richmond  was  captured,  and  soon  after 
the  Confederate  armies  surrendered.  Mr.  McCul- 
loch knew  that  he  would  now  need  a  l&rge  svim 
for  transportation,  pay,  and  bounties.  To  use 
his  own  words,  "As  it  was  important  that  these 
requisitions  should  be  promptly  met,  and  es- 
pecially important  that  not  a  soldier  should  re- 
main in  the  service  a  single  day  for  want  of  means 
to  pay  him,"  the  secretary  perceived  the  neces- 
sity of  realizing  as  rapidly  as  possible  the  amount 
— $53,000,000 — still  authorized  to  be  borrowed 
under  the  Act  of  March  s.  1865.  The  7.3  per 
cent  notes  had  proved  to  b<e  a  popular  loan,  and 
altho  a  security  on  longer  time  and  lower  inter- 
est would  have  been  advantageous  to  the  gov- 
ernment, the  secretary  considered  it  advisable, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  continue  to  offer 
these  notes  to  the  public,  and  to  avail  himself, 
as  his  immediate  predecessors  had  done,  of  the 
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services  of  Jar  Cooke  in  the  sale  of  them.  The 
result  was  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactoir.  .  .  . 
No  loan  ever  offer»l  in  the  U.  S.,  notwithstand- 
ing the  large  amotmt  of  government  securities 
previously  taken  by  the  people,  was  so  promptly 
subscribed  for  as  this.  Before  Aug.  ist  the  en- 
tire amount  had  been  taken.  This  was  the  last 
war  loan.     The  other  great  war  loans  had  been: 

Ssoo.ooo.ooe,  authorized  Feb.  *5,  186a;  $900,000,^00. 
Much  3,  1863;  $300,000,000,  March  3,  (864;  •400,000,000, 
June  30,  1864;  $600,000,000,  Hareh  3,  1865. 

The  significance  of  the  certificates  referred  to 
should  be  noted. 

Section  4  of  the  act  authorized  the  secretary  to  receive  on 
deposit  U.  S.  notes  in  aunu  not  less  than  $ioo — thereby  pre- 
venting the  scheme  from  degenerating  into 
a  mere  savings-bank  arrangement  for  the  com- 
mon people — and  to  issue  in  return  "oertifi- 
rates  of  deposit "  bearing  ^  per  cent  interest. 
Bolles  explains  the  workings  of  this  feature 
("Financial  History  of  U.  S.,"  vol.  iii.,  pp. 
88-9>^.  New  York  City  banks  belonging  to  the 
clearing-house  deposited  Sio.ooo.ooo  of  government  notes 
with  the  assistant  treasurer  (the  law  authorized  the  deposit 
of  only  815,000,000)  "ver/ soon  aftertbe  law  was  passed,  and 
used  the  certificates  received  £rom  him  in  settling  clearing- 
house balances.  BysuchBCtiontbebanksloanedpermanently 
$30,000,000  to  the  government,  because  they  were  not  likely 
to  present  these  certificates  for  redemption.  Funds  of  some 
kind  must  be  kept  for  paying  clearing-house  balances,  and 
the  above  arrangement  was  vtiy  beneficial  to  the  banks  as 
well  as  to  the  government.  Having  thus  deposited  four  fifths 
of  the  amount  authorized  by  law,  the  question  was  raised  in 
the  Senate  whether  the  limit  of  deposiu  should  not  be  ex- 
tended to  tso.ooo.oeo  "  (Ibid.,  pp.  88-89).  Tho  some  sen- 
ators strongly  opposed  the  measure,  it  revertheless  pas.sed. 
Its  exceeding  great  popularity  with  the  banks,  and  their  in- 
fluence in  (ingress  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  limit  of  de- 
E'ts  was  raised  as  follows:  Beginning  Feb.  35,  1863,1  with 
000,000,  it  was  raised  to  $50,000,000  March  17,  1863,'  to 
>,ooo,ooo  by  the  Act  of  July  11, 1863 ,*  and  to  $  1 50,000,000 
by  the  Act  of  June  30,  1864.* 

From  BoUes's  statement,  its  popularity  was  obviously  due 
to  the  fact  that  it  enabled  the  banks  to  trade  to  the  secratary 
or  his  authorized  agent  $1  and  receive  in  exchange  what  for 
them  was  as  good  as  another  dollar,  and,  in  addition,  a  "  boot " 
of  s  per  cent  interest.  This  privilege  was  confined  to  banks 
connected  with  the  clearing-house.  Chi  this  sum  of  $150,000.- 
000  the  government  paid  the  banks  a  gratuity  of  5  per  cent. 
The  Act  of  June  30,  1864,  authorizea  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  'increase  the  interest  on  deposits  at  less  than  6 
per  centum  to  that  rate." 

The  acts  for  Icml-tender  notes  may  be  thus  summarized: 
$150,000,000,  Feb.  95,  1863;  $150,000,000,  July  11,  1863; 
$150,000,000,  Jan.  17  and  March  17,  1863;  $400,000,000, 
March  3,  1863;  6  per  cent  interest-bearing  notes,  running  not 
longer  than  two  years:  $400,000,000,  June  30,  1864,  and  Jan. 
38,  1865,  7.3  per  cent  interest-bearing  notes,  running  for  three 
years  or  longer. 

The  cost  at  the  war  was  estimated  at  $6,844,571,431.03 
(Sen.  Doc.,  No.  306,  Forty-sixth  Congress,  Second  Session). 
The  expenditure  by  states  and  municipalities  was  $467,954,- 
364  (BoUes's  "Financial  History,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  >45). 

The  leading  provisions  of  the  five  great  war 
loans  are  shown  in  the  table  on  page  350. 

The  term  "five-twenty"  signifies  that  the  bond  so  desig- 
nated was  payable  by  the  government  in  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  twenty  years;  that  is,  the  government  could 
not  require  the  bondholder  to  accept  payment  for  his  bond  un- 
til five  years  bad  elapsed  from  the  date  ot  contract.  From  that 
date  until  after  the  twenty  years  bad  expired,  the  govern- 
ment enjoyed  the  option  of  paying  whenever  it  pleased.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  twenty  jreais,  however,  the  bondholder 
acquired  the  right  to  demand  immediate  payment,  should  he 
so  desire.  The  terms  "ten-forty,"  "five-thirty,"  and  "five- 
forty"  are  to  be  similarly  interpreted.  The  term  "seven- 
thirty,"  however,  as  applied  to  the  notes  authorized  in  the 
fifth  of  these  loans,  signifies  that  such  notes  bore  interest  at 
the  rata  of  7.30  per  cent,  provided  such  interest  were  not 
payable  in  coin. 

As  elsewhere  stated,  the  Civil  War,  like  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  was  carried  through 
by  the  federal  government  on  paper  money. 
Specie,  always  scarce,  early  disappeared.     The 
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banks  suspended  specie  payments  at  the  close 
of  the  first  year  of  the  war;  the  uncertainties  of 
the  war  impeded  the  use  of  credit;  and  paper 
money,  as  the  banks  foresaw  from  the  start,  be- 
came indispensable. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  issue  of  non-interest- 
bearing   legal-tender   notes    was    comparatively 
not  large.     Their  ill  effect  has  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated by  hostile  interests.     Prices  rose  not 
only  because  of   inflation,  but  because  of  the 
enormous  demand  for  arms  and  other  commod- 
ities  by  the   government.     The  price   of   gold 
was  comparatively  but  slightly  anected  by  the 
issue.     It  went  up  and  down  accord- 
Snaanl&tiim  "*2  *^  ^^^  reports  were  tuifavorable 
"^^^      or  otherwise.     Gold  speculation  was 
also    rife.      Hugh    McCulloch,   con- 
troller of  the  currency,  said  in  his  second  report: 

HottiJity  to  the  government  has  been  as  decidedly  mani- 
fested in  the  effort  that  has  been  made  in  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  nation  to  depreciate  the  currency  as  it  has 
been  by  the  enemy  in  the  field,  and  unfortunately  the  effort 
of  sympathisers  with  the  rebellion  and  of  the  aeents  of  the 
rebellious  states  to  prostrate  the  national  credit  has  been 
Etrenttthened  and  sustained  by  thousands  in  the  loyal  states 
whose  political  fidelity  it  might  be  ungenerous  to  question. 
Immense  interests  have  been  at  work  all  over  and  concentra- 
ted in  New  York  to  raise  the  price  of  coin,  and  splendid  for- 
tunes have  been  apparently  made  by  their  success.  .  .  . 
Gold  has  been  a  favorite  article  to  gamble  in.  .  .  .  The 
effect  of  all  this  has  been  not  to  break  down  the  credit  of  the 
government,  but  to  increase  enormously  the  cost  of  the  war 
and  the  expense  of  living:  for,  however  small  may  have  been 
the  connection  between  the  price  of  coin  and  our  domestic 
products,  every  rise  of  gold,  no  matter  by  what  means 
ejected,  has  been  ttsed  as  a  pretext  by  holders  and  speculators 
for  an  advance  of  prices,  to  the  great  mjury  of  the  government 
and  the  sorrow  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people. 

Contraction  and  Crbdit-Strbngthbning 

Scarcely  was  the  war  at  an  end  when  the  de- 
mand arose  from  the  financial  classes  that  the 
public  money  should  be  destroyed.  Protests,  it 
IS  true,  were  not  wanting.  Senator  Sherman, 
for  one,  exprest  his  condemnation  of  the  con- 
traction policy  in  the  strongest  terms.  Speaking 
of  England's  passage  from  a  paper  currency  to  a 
gold  standard  after  the  War  of  i8 15,  he  said: 

When  the  war  was  over  measures  were  slowly  adopted  for 
its  appreciation  to  the  gold  standard.     These  measures  re- 
sulted in  a  reduction  of  the  paper  currency 
from  $331,000,000  in  z8is  to  Sisz,ooo,ooo  in 
BtnatOB*       xSai.     Commercial  paper,  discotmted  at  the 
Sharmaji  on  ^^"^  °^  England,   fell  from  $75i00o.ooo  in 
Jr""™,        181S  to  ti], 000,000  in  1811.     Itisonlynec- 
OOntrMUOn  essary  to  appeal  to  histories  of  the  time  to 
show  the  disastrous  effect.     The  purchasing 
value  of  capital  was  increased  50  per  cent.     A 
thousand  dollars  in   z8ai   woiild  buy  more  than  Si.Soo  in 
1815.     Small  traders,  debtors,  and  laborers  were  reduced  to 
the  sorest  distress.     The  loss  to  them  was  far  greater  than 
the  actual  depreciation  of  the  currency,  for  all  confidence  and 
trust  were  lost.  .  .  . 

If  senators  wish  other  examples  of  the  severe  process  of 
passing  from  a  depreciated  currency  to  a  gold  currency,  or  to 
a  paper  currency  convertible  into  gold,  let  them  read  the 
story  of  the  times  after  the  Revolution  and  the  War  of  iSia, 
and  after  the  revulsion  of  1817,  all  of  which  were  periods  of 
transition  from  a  depreciated  paper  currency  to  a  convert- 
ible paper  currency.  Sir.  it  is  not  possible  to  take  this  voyage 
without  sore  distress.  To  every  person  except  a  capitalist 
out  of  debt,  or  to  the  salaried  officer  or  annuitant,  it  is  a  period 
of  loss,  danger,  prostration  of  trade,  fall  of  wages,  suspension 
of  enterprises,  bankruptcy,  and  disaster.  To  every  railroad 
it  is  an  addition  of  at  least  one  third  to  the  burden  of  its  debt: 
and,  more  than  that,  deduction  from  the  value  of  its  stock. 
To  every  bank  it  means  the  necessity  of  paying  ti5o  for  one 
hundred  of  its  notes  and  deposits,  except  so  far  as  the  bank 
may  transfer  this  to  its  debtors.  It  means  the  ruin  of  all 
dealers  whose  debts  are  twice  their  capital,  tho  one  third  less 
than  their  property.  It  means  the  fall  of  the  agricultural 
productions  without  any  very  great  rt»duction  of  taxes.  To 
attempt  this  task  suddenly,  by  a  very  surprise  upon  our  peo- 

ele.  by  at  once  paralyzing  their  industry,  by  arresting  them 
I  the  midst  of  lawful  business  and  applying  a  new  standard  of 
value  to  their  property,  without  any  reduction  of  their  debt. 
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or  giving  tbara  an  opportunity  to  comixnind  with  their  cred- 
itor* or  distribute  their  Ion,  would  be  an  act  of  folly  without 
example  in  modem  timet. ' 

President  Lincoln  is  also  credited  with  the 
following  declaration: 

If  a  government  contracts  a  debt  with  a  certain  amount  of 
money  in  circulation,  and  then  contracts  the  money  volume 
before  the  debt  is  paid,  it  is  the  most  heinous  crime  a  govern- 
ment could  commit  against  the  people.' 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  circulating  me- 
diums of  the  U.  S.  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War 
was  much  greater  than  at  the  beginning.  Presi- 
dent Lincom,  in  his  annual  message,  said:  "Five 
years  ago  the  bank-note  circulation  of  the  coun- 
try amounted  to  $200,000,000;  now  the  circula- 
tion, bank  and  national,  exceeds  $700,000,000." 
And  it  is  also  true  that  a  portion  of  this  circula- 
tion should  have  been  retired.  The  real  question, 
however,  was,  Which  kind  of  circtilation  should 
go:  the  17.  S.  treasury  notes  or  ^e  national  bank- 
notes? Each  represented  a  public  utility,  essen- 
tial to  economic,  commercial,  and  industrial  life. 
The  first,  however,  represented  public  ownership 
and  control;  the  second,  private  ownership  and 
control  of  that  utility.  The  fact  which  should 
be  firmlv  grasped  is  that  it  was  the  public  money 
upon  which  sentence  of  death  was  passed,  while 
the  private,  corporation  currency  was  preserved, 
and  m  every  way  safeguarded  and  cherished. 

The  e£fect  of  currency  contraction  upon  the 
present  value  of  debts  is  a  large  question,  and 
played  a  vastly  important  part  in  the  currency 
controversy.  On  this  subject,  £.  Benjamin  An- 
drews ("An  Honest  Dollar,"  p.  13)  said: 

Our  national  debt  on  Sept.  i,  1865.  was  about  (1,750,00a,- 

000.     It  could  then  have  been  paid  off  with  ig, 000,000  bales 

of  cotton  or  25,000.000  tons  of  bar  iron.   When 

it  had  been  reduced  to  $1,250,000,000, 30,000,- 

TatHwy      000  bales  of  cotton,  or  32,000,000  tons  of  iron, 

_j^^_~.      would  have  been  required  to  pay  it.     In  other 

a  rrum     words,  while  a  nominal  shrinkage  of  about  55 

per  cent  had  taken  place  in  the  debt,  it  had] 

as  measured  on  either  of  these  two  world 

(taplea,  actuatly  been  enlarged  by  some  so  per  cent. 

One  chief  pretext  for  the  demand  that  our  na- 
tional currency  should  be   destroyed  was  and 
still  is  the  extraordinary  theory  that  a  national 
currency  not  made  of  metal  (more 
■^f^       recently  one  not  made  of  a  single 
U-^j2ti    metal,  1.  e.,  gold')  is  a  portion  of  the 
iminasti    jj^jj^nal  debt,  to  be  paid  Uke  any 
other  debt;  and  the  evidence  of  debt, 
i.  e.,  the  paper  money  itself,  thereupon  destroyed. 
The  destruction  of  the  greenback  and  conse- 
quent contraction  of  the  currency  was  author- 
ized b^  the  Act  of  April  12, 1866,  in  the  following 
provision: 

Within  the  next  six  months  after  the  passage  of  the  act 
tie.ooo.ooo  worth  of  U.  S.  notes  might  be  destroyed:*  from 
that  time  on  indefinitely  a  stream  of  $4,000,000  worth  each 
moDth  nUght  pour  into  the  publicfumace.    Not  content  with 
this  the  proinoten  of  the  contraction  policy 
deliberately  left  open  an  avenue  for  further 
Tht         contraction,  which  again  called  forth  an  indig- 
/tont— ^las   nant   protest   even   from   Senator   Sherman. 
voiusmwu   While  permitting  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasuiy 
An  to  destroy  greenbacks  it  at  the  same  time  left 

it  within  his  power  to  dispose  of  still  more 
by  simply  locking  them  up  in  the  vaults  of  the 
tTMturr.,  Of  this  provision  Mr.  Sherman  said:  "He  [the 
•ecretary]  might  reUre  tioo.ooo.ooo  of  legal-tender  notes  by 
retaining  them  in  his  possession  without  consultation,  or  sell 
bonds  for  legal  tenders  and  hold  tbem  in  hia  vault,  thus  re- 
tiring them  from  the  business  of  the  country.     Ha  might, 

'  Speeches  and  reports  by  John  Sherman,  pp.  igS-199. 
'Quoted  by  John  Clark  Kidpath,  in  Artna  tot  Jan.,  1896, 
p.  >74,  note. 
*  See  e.  g.,  Horace  White's  "  Money  and  Banking." 
<  Bumea.     See  Bolles,  vol.  iii.,  p.  279,  note. 


therefore,  without  violating  the  terms  of  the  bill,  contract 
the  currency  according  to  his  own  good-will  and  pleasure. 
My  own  impression  is  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in 
carrying  out  bis  known  policy,  will  do  so. " ' 

Two  years'  steady  pursuit  of  this  policy  of 
monev  destruction  was  all  the  country  could  or 
would  endure,  at  least  for  o;ie  time.  "When 
Congress  convened  in  Dec.,  1868,  a 
Oantnotiaii  considerable  stringency  existed  in 
MTOTOPwi  ^jj^  money  market.  The  price  of 
commodities  had  declined  and  oppo- 
sition to  further  contraction  was  loud 
and  general.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  com- 
plaints were  heard  of  depression  and  paralysis  in 
Dusiness,  and  many  of  those  who  suffered  were 
certain  that  contraction  of  the  currency  was  the 
cause."  • 

The  greenback  circulation  had  now  fallen  from 
$449,338,902*  to  $356,000,000;'  and  "so  loud 
and  general,"  in  truth,  "was  the  opposition  to 
further  contraction"  that  Congress  on  its  assem- 
blage made  haste,  and  by  vote  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  to  pass  the  Act  of  Feb.  4,  1868,*  de- 
priving the  secretary  of  the  power  which  he  had 
used  so  freely  and  with  such  serious  results. 

The  amount  of  U.  S.  notes  actually  destroyed 
is  stated  by  the  Treasury  Department  to  have 
been  "about  $44,000,000.  •  This  excludes  $50,- 
000,000  authorized  as  a  "temporary  issue  for  the 
redemption  of  a  debt  known  as  the  temporary 
loan."  It  also  takes  no  account  of  the  contrac- 
tion caused  by  the  locking  up  of  notes  in  the 
vaults  of  the  treasury  and  of  the  banks. 

Following  the  panic  of  1873  came  another  im- 
perious popular  demand  for  an  increase  in  the 
actual  monetary  machinery  required  to  perform 
the  exchanges  of  the  country.  The  result  was  a 
reissue  of  $36,000,000  of  the  canceled  notes  not 
yet  destroyed.'  But  the  contraction  policy  had 
not  yet  reached  its  end.  On  Jan.  14,  1875,'  was 
passed  the  "Act  to  provide  for  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments.  This  act  provided  that 
the  remaining  sum  of  greenbacks  should  be  cut 
down  to  $300,000,000,  and  more  bonds  issued. 
Thus  the  furnace  was  rekindled,  to  bum  until 
Congress,  on  May  31,  1878,  in  obedience  again 
to  an  imperative  popular  demand,  extinguished 
its  flames  with  the  cttrrency  standing  at  $346,- 
681,016. 

At  this  point,  despite  vehement  assertions 
that  "the  greenback  must  go,"'  and  that  "the 
government  must  go  out  of  the  banking  busi- 
ness," and  despite  determined  attempts  to  sup- 
plant our  national  currency  with  the  issues  of 
banking  corporations,  the  volume  of  U.  S.  notes 
still  stands. 

The  next  important  act  in  the  history  of  our 
financial  legislation  is  that  approved  March  18, 
i860,  entitled  "An  act  to  strengthen  the  public 
creait."'  Following  is  that  portion  of  the  act 
especially  worthy  of  attention : 

B*  it  naeUd  bv  Hu  Stnalt  and  Houst  of  Rtprtstnlatives  of 
Af  0.  S.  of  Amtrica  in  Congress  asstmblta, 
TIM  Credit-  That,  in  order  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the 
ItrABBlliaB    purpose  of  the  government  to  discharge  all 
Buvugioeu-  jujj  obligations  to  the  public  creditors,  and 
lag  An       to  settle  ranflicting  questions  and  interpreta- 
tions of  the  laws  by  virtue  of  which  such 
obligations  have  been  contracted,  it  is  hereby  provided  and 

>  Bolles,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  295-296.  For  SecretaiT  McCulloch's 
\4ews  on  contraction,  see  Knox.  "U.  S.  Notes  '  p.  139. 

*  Bolles,  pp.  ^li,  280.         '  Knox,  "U.  S.  Notes,"  p.  139. 

*  Bolles.  vol.  iii.,  p.  279.     *  Laws,  p.  4$. 

*  Treasury  circular  No.  113,  p.  10. 
'  Treasury  circular  No.  I'S,  j>.  10. 

*  Laws,  p.  57.  ■  Laws,  p.  46. 
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declared  that  the  faith  of  the  U.  S.  is  solemnly  pledged  to 
the  payment  in  coin  or  its  equivalent  of  all  the  obligations 
of  the  U.  S.  not  bearing  interest,  known  as  U.  S.  notes,  and 
of  all  the  interest-bearing  obligations  of  the  U.S.,  except  in 
cases  where  the  law  authorizing  the  issue  of  any  such  obliga- 
tion has  expressly  provide!  tiiat  the  same  may  be  paid  in 
lawful  money  or  other  currency  than  gold  and  silver. 

What  ground  was  there  for  "doubt,"  or  "con- 
flicting questions  and  interpretations  of  the 
laws'r  Reference  to  the  chart  will  show  that, 
contrary  to  the  supposition  of  some,  the  bonds 
and  treasury  notes  were  sold  not  for  specie 
simply,  but,  generally  speaking,  for  coin  or  for 
any  land  of  government  security  the  bond  buyer 
chose  to  offer;  moreover,  that  the  bonds  were 
sold  not  at  par  but  at  market  price.  Indeed,  the 
original  plan  of  the  bankers  was  that  the  secre- 
tary should  sell  his  bonds  for  the  notes  of  private 
and  state  banks,  "wildcat"  and  all.'  From 
this  plan,  however,  the  secretary  dissented.  The 
original  plan  of  Congress,  it  is  true,  provided  that 
the  bonds  should  not  be  sold  at  a  discount.' 
This  scheme,  however,  soon  proved  impractica- 
ble, and  the  secretary  threw  his  wares  on  the 
market  and  took  in  return  whatever  price  they 
would  command. 

Further,  the  bonds  that  were  on  a  future  day 
to  command  such  a  premium  as  to  destroy  the 
profit  on  national  bank  circulation  were  sold  on 
a  par  with  the  depreciated  paper  currency.  Sen- 
ator Sherman  declared : 

The  notes  were  still  received,  par  for  par.  for  bonds  during 
the  war  and  after  the  war  was  over.  The  right  to  convert 
them  into  a  particular  form  of  bonds,  that  is,  the  iive-twen- 
ties,  was  denied;  still  they  were  converted  at  par  into  seven- 
and-three-tenths  treasury  notes,  into  ten-forty  gold  bonds, 
and  into  every  form  of  security  except  only  the  hve-twenties.* 

Next,  in  what  were  these  bonds  and  treasury 
notes  payable?  A  glance  at  the  chart  shows 
that,  regarding  loans  i  and  4,  nothing  whatever 
was  said.  Loan  5  specifies  "coin  or  other  law- 
ful money,"  plainly  leaving  the  option  to  the 
government.  Loans  2  and  j,  however,  say 
"coin";  but  the  coin  specification  in  even  these 
two  cases  BoUes'  says  was  "accidental." 

Considering  his  general  attitude  on  financial 
questions.  Senator  Sherman's  opinion  on  this 
question  may  be  quoted: 

I  do  not  believe,  and  I  never  could  reason  myself  into  the 
belief,  that  the  laws  which  authorised  the  issue  of  these  bonds 
made  a  discrimination  against  the  lawful-tender  money  of  the 
U.S.  I  do  believe  that  by  a  fair  and  reasonable  construction 
of  those  laws  the  bonds  of  the  U.  S.  might  be  paid  in  lawful 
money  issued  within  the  limits  and  according  to  the  terms  of 
those  laws.' 

The  following  letter,  found  in  the  Congressional 
Globe,  for  Dec.  14,  1877,  p.  304,  is,  if  possible, 
even  stronger: 

United  States  Sbhatb  Chamber, 
Washinston.  District  op  Coluhbia,  March  so,  186S. 
Hon.  A.  Mann,  Jr.,  Brooklyn  Hnghtt. 

Dear  Sir:  I  was  pleased  to  receive  your  letter.  Mv  per- 
sonal interests  are  the  same  as  yours,  but,  like  you,  1  do  not 
intei.l  lo  be  infiuenctd  by  them.  My  construction  of  the  law  is 
the  reiult  of  careful  examination,  and  1  feel  quite  sure  an  im- 
partial court  would  confirm  it,  if  the  case  could  be  tried  before 
a  court.  I  send  you  my  views  as  fully  stated  in  a  speech. 
Your  itUa  is  that  we  propose  to  repudiate  or  violale  a  promise 
when  we  offer  to  redeem  the  " princt^al"  in  legal  tenders. 

I  think  the  bondholder  violates  hts  promise  when  he  refuses  to 
take  the  some  kind  of  money  he  paid  for  the  bonds.     If  the  case 

'  Bolles,  vol.  Hi.,  p.  as  *t  sea. 

>  See  Act  of  July  i;,  1S61, 14,  and  Chapters  of  Brie,  p.  314, 


passtm. 
♦Vol.  Ui.,  p.  J 16. 


•Speeches,  pp.  416,  417. 
*  Speeches,  pp.  S04,  aos. 


is  to  be  tested  by  the  law,  T  am  right;  if  it  is  to  be  tested  by 
Jay  Cooke's  advertisements,  I  am  wrong.  I  hate  repudiation 
or  anything  like  it,  but  we  ought  net  to  be  deterred  from  doing 
what  is  right  by  fear  of  undeserved  epithets.  If  under  the  law 
as  it  stands  the  holders  of  the  five-twenties  can  only  be  paid 
in  gold,  then  we  are  repudiators  if  we  propose  to  pay  otV.er- 
wise.  If  the  bondholder  can  legally  demand  only  me  kind  of 
money  he  paid,  then  he  is  a  repuaiator  and  extortioner  lo  demand 
money  more  valuable  than  he  gave. 

Truly  yours.  John  Sherman. 

This  act  next  provides  that  where  the  govern- 
ment's right  to  pay  in  lawful  money  is  unques- 
tioned, that  right  may  not  be  exer- 
^^^^^    cised  until  the  debt  has  matured; 
jl^l^^^JJ    unless,  in  the  mean  time,  the  lawful 
g^i^     '  money  has  become  as  dear  as  coin. 
The  provision  reads:  "But  none  of 
said  interest-bearing  obligations  [i.  e., 
those  payable  in  lawful  money]  not  already  due 
shall  be  redeemed  or  paid  before  maturity  unless 
at  such  time  U.  S.  notes  shall  be  convertible  into 
coin  at  the  option  of  the  holder,  or  unless  at  such 
time  bonds  of  the  U.  S.  bearing  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  than  the  bonds  to  be  redeemed  can  be 
sold  at  par  in  coin." 

That  is,  the  bondholder  must,  in  any  case,  be 
guaranteed  his  unearned  increment. 

Refunding  the  Public  Debt 

The  next  series  of  acts  is  that  providing  for  the 
refunding  of  the  national  debt.     Previous  to  the 
Civil  War  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  had  been  unac- 
customed to  the  thought  of  a  public 
The         debt.     The  debt,  ever  since  its  es- 
Pabllo  Debt  ^^blishment  by  Alexander  Hamilton, 
had  continued  to  exist,  but  it  was 
never  large,  and  at  one  time  it  fell 
so  low  as  to  be  practically  insijgnificant.     Yet  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  war  it  leaped  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  and  by  the  end  of  the  war  it  had 
attained  a  magnitude  beyond  the  mind  of  man 
to  conceive.     The  following  figures  will  show  its 
growth: 

Jan.  I,    1791 $7S.463.476.51 

iSoo 81. 970, 194. 3f 

<8lo S3. 173.' 17. S» 

1810. . . : 91,01$. s66.  IS 

1S30 48,565,406.30 

1840 3.S73.343.8J 

July  1.     1850 63.45».77J.5S 

i860 64,841, 387. 88 

1861 90, $80,873.79 

i86j 524,176.411. 13 

1663 1,119.772.138.63 

1864 1,815,784.370.57 

1865 9.680.647,869.74 

1866 9,773,936>t73.69 

—"  Report  of  Secretary  of  Treasury,"  1894,  p.  xcvi. 

The  debt  was  indeed  great,  but  all  of  the  loans 
(see  chart  of  "Five  Great  War  Loans,"  p.  p) 
were  contracted  for  comparatively  short  period^. 
The  s-»o  bonds  might  at  any  time  between  five 
years  and  twenty  years  from  the  date  of  sale 
be  paid  by  the  government  at  its  own  option. 
Similarly,  the  io-40's  might  be  discharged  m  ten 
years,  or  at  any  time  within  the  foUowmg  thirty 
years,  at  the  government's  option.  In  the  same 
way  the  5-40  s  were  payable  at  any  time  after 
five  years  and  before  forty  years,  and  the  S~3°'s 
at  any  time  after  five  years  and  before  thirty 
years  from  the  date  of  sale  as  the  government 
might  choose. 

Further,  the  day  of  possible  pajnment  soon 
rolled  around;  s-^o's,  sold  in  1862,  were  pay- 
able in  1867,  tho  payment  was  not  obligatory 
till  1882;  s-30's  and  5-40's,  sold  in  1864,  might 
be  paid  in  1869;  s-40's,  marketed  in  1865,  might 
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be  cleared  away  in  1870 ;  and,  slowest  of  all,  the 
xo-40's  of  1863  might,  if  sold  in  1863,  be  paid 
off  in  187^.  Provided,  then,  its  revenues  were 
only  sufficient,  the  U.  S.  might,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract  into  which  it  had  entered 
with  the  bondholder,  rid  itself  of  the  burden  of 
a  national  debt  in  1873,  or  soon  thereafter. 

Had  it  felt  tmable  to  do  so  at  so  early  a  day  it 
might,  as  Secretary  Windom  did,  have  exchanged 
its  maturing  bonds  for  new  bonds  payable  at  the 
government  s  option. 

Instead,  Congress  pursued  a  wholly  different 
course.  The  following  table  of  refunding  acts 
will  show  what  was  actually  done: 


Demonetizatioii  of  SUrer 

Regarding  the  much-mooted  question  of  the 
demonetization  of  silver  in  the  U.  S.,  the  facts  in 
brief  are  as  follows: 

By  an  order  of  Secretary  Madison  in  1806  the 
coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  was  discontinued,  but 
the  coinage  of  fractional  silver  was  still  permitted. 
Such  silver  was,  from  1793  to  1853,  a  full  legal 
tender. 

In  1834  Congress  changed  the  ratio  between 
silver  and  gold  from  15  to  i  to  16.003  to  i.  In 
1837  Congress  again  changed  the  ratio,  this  time  to 
IS .988  +  to  I,     Neither  the  act  of  1834  nor  that 


RxpuNoaro  Acts 


No. 

Date. 

Bond!  authorized — 
amount* 

Rate 

Redeem- 
able 

Payable 

Conditions  and  ap- 
plication 

I. 

n. 

July  M. 
1870. 

Jan.  >e, 
1871- 

Jan.  as. 
1879. 

Feb.  »6. 
1879. 

[a\  Not  more  than  $300,- 
000,000. 

P>\  Not  mora  than  tjoo,- 

[cl     'Not     mora     than 
li.eoo.ooo.ooo. 

Clasi  [a],  abova,  to  be 
incraased  to  $500,000,- 
000 ;  tho  $  1, 500,000,000 
limit  (aoo  plus  300  plus 
1,000     is    not    to    be 
passed. 

5  per  cent  payable 
semiannually     in 
coin    of    present 
standard  value. 

4}  per  cent  do 

4  per  cent  do 

In  coin  of  pres- 
ent   standard 
value. 

*• 

•• 

After  ten  years  at 
pleasure  of  U.  S. 

After  fifteen  years 

do. 
After  thirty  years 

do. 

To  be  sold  at  not  less  than 
par  for  coin;  proceeds  to  be 
applied  to  redemption  of 
S— ao*s  at  par;  or  exchanged 
for  s-ao's  par  for  par.  To 
be  used  for  no  other  pur- 

P°^ 

Secretary  of  Treasury  may 

above  bonds  payable 
quarter-yearly. 

III. 

IV. 

Secratary  of  Treasury  may  employ  bUlioo-doUar,  4  per  cent  bonds  [above]  in  clearing  away  remainins  5-ao's. 

When  all  such  have  been  redeemed,  "  provisions  ei  this  section  and  all  existing  provisions  of  law  authorising 

refunding  of  national  debt  shall  apply  to  any  bonds  of  U.  S.  bearing  interest  at  j  per  cent  per  annum  cr  a 

higher  rate  which  may  be  redeemable."     Double  interest  for  three  months  is  provided  for. 
The  act  authorized  exchanges  as  follows: 

I.  Bondhcrider  may  present  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  a  5  per  cent  bond  of  Act  of  July  14,  1870,'  or  a  5-ao 

bond  and  receive  a  legal  tender. 

a.  Holder  of  legal  tender  may  present  same  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  and  receive  a  4  per  cent  certificate  of 

deposit. 

J.  Holder  of  Ijo  worth  of  4  per  cent  certificates  of  deposit  may  present  same  to  Secretary  of  Treasury  and 

receive  a  thirty-year,  4  per  cent  bond. 

'  These  bonds,  having  but  ten  years  to  nm,  wen  is  1879  almost  due. 


Analysis  of  this  legislation  shows  that  its  ef- 
fect was  to  defer  for  many  years  the  possibility 
of  paying  the  public  debt,  and  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  mvestment  to  those  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  it. 

The  effect  of  such  legislation  was  well  illus- 
trated in  President  Cleveland's  first  term  when 
the  coimtry  was  suffering  from  "a  congested 
treasury  and  a  depleted  circtilation." 

The  logical  aha  rational  solution  would  have 
been  to  apply  the  surplus  to  the  payment  of  the 
national  debt.  Refunding  acts,  however,  had 
made  this  impracticable.  No  bonds  were  due; 
and  to  go  into  the  market  and  buy  them  at  the 
existing  premiums  would  have  cost  the  govern- 
ment as  much  as  to  wait  and  pay  interest  on 
them.  The  refunding  acts  had  practically 
closed  the  door  in  the  face  of  the  government  to 
all  opportunities  advantageously  to  reduce  its 
debt,  however  great  might  be  its  stock  of  cash. 
That  such  a  situation  was  designed  in  order  to 
furnish  a  permanent  basis  for  a  system  of  cur- 
rency-issumg  banks  might  be  inferred  from  the 
following  utterance  of  Secretary  Chase  in  1863 
relative  to  the  national  banking  system: 

The  central  idea  of  the  meastire  Is  the  establishment  of  a 
sound,  uniform  currency  throughout  the  country  upon  Iks 
fomiaticn  of  national  crtdil  (in  other  words,  upon  a  national 
debt),  makmt  Ms  ths  ssOU  poUey  of  As  country. 


of  1837  affected  the  amount  of  pure  silver  in  the 
sUver  coins,  nor  the  full  legal-tender  character  of 
any  coin. 

In  1853  Congress  demonetized  fractional  silver 
coins  for  payments  of  more  than  $5;  this  act, 
however,  left  intact  the  weight,  fineness,  and  full 
legal-tender  quality  of  the  silver  dollar.  Except 
in  1858,  silver  dollars  were  coined  constantly  bie- 
tween  1853  <^<^  i873- 

In  1873  Congress  dropped  the  standard,  413.5- 
grain  silver  dollar  from  the  list  of  coins,  and  sub- 
stituted, instead,  the  43o-grain  silver  trade  dollar, 
good  only  for  payments  of  $5  and  under. 

The  movement  leading  to  the  general  demone- 
tization of  silver  originated  in  Europe  after  the 
great  gold  d^coveries.  The  plan  at  first  was  to 
demonetize  gold  (see  Report  of  U.S.  Silver  Com- 
mission of  1876,  p.  xO.  In  1857  Germany  and 
Austria  demonetized  their  gold. 

In  1865  the  nations  of  France,  Belgium,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Italy,  later  reenforced  by  Greece  and 
the  papal  states,  all  together  constituting  the 
"Latin  Union,"  agreed  to  establish  a  system  of 
international  bimetalism,  fixing  the  ratio  between 
the  precious  metals  at  15.5  to  i.  In  1867  it  was 
proposed  to  extend  the  principles  of  this  bimetallic 
system  to  other  cotmtries.  An  Internationa 
committee  met  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1867 
On  this  committee  the  U.  S.  was  represented  by 
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Samuel  B.  Ruggles,  a  believer  in  an  international 
gold  standard.  Correspondence  between  Mr. 
Ruggles  and  Hon.  John  Sherman,  Chairman  of 
the  U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  himself 
at  Paris,  showed  that  Mr.  Sherman  also  favored 
the  international  gold  standard.  (See  Senate 
Executive  Document  No.  14,  Fortieth  Congress, 
second  session,  pp.  107-110.)  Mr.  Sherman  ex- 
prest  the  belief  that  the  U.  S.  Congress  would 
share  his  view.  His  letter  had  much  weight  with 
the  international  committee. 

The  session  of  the  international  committee  was 
immediately  followed  by  that  of  the  Paris  Mone- 
tary Conference.  Mr.  Kuggles  was  the  American 
delegate  to  this  body  also.  Mr.  Sherman's 
former  letter  was  read,  and  exerted  much  influ- 
ence on  the  conference.  (See  Senate  Executive 
Doctunent  No.  14,  Fortieth  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion, pp.  9,  13,  SS,  99,  100.)  This  conference 
recommended  the  establishment  of  "a  single 
standard  exclusively  of  gold."  Of  it  Mr.  Sher- 
man said:  "The  single  standard  of  gold  is  an 
American  idea,  yielded  reluctantly  by  France  and 
other  countries.       (Ibid.,  pp.  4-6.) 

Returning  home,  Mr.  Sherman,  on  Jan.  6,  1868, 
introduced  mto  the  U.  S.  Senate  a  bill  (S.,  No. 
aij)  dropping  the  silver  dollar  from  the  list  of 
corns,  and  reducing  the  weight  of  the  gold  dollar 
to  facilitate  international  coinage  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  international  gold  standard.  Mr. 
Sherman  accompanied  this  bill  with  a  powerful 
report  strongly  advocating  its  passage.  Senator 
E.  D.  Morgan,  of  New  York,  however,  also  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  presented  a  minority  report 
arguing  strongly  against  the  silver  demonetization 
feature  of  Mr.  Sherman's  bill.  Mr.  Sherman 
thereupon  moved  that  further  consideration  of 
the  matter  be  postponed  till  the  next  session.  It 
was,  in  fact,  postponed  until  Mr.  Morgan's  retire- 
ment from  the  Senate. 

This  first  and  unsuccessftd  attempt  to  demone- 
tize the  U.  S.  standard  silver  dollar  was  followed 
by  two  others.  The  second  attempt  apparently 
emanated  neither  from  Mr.  Ruggles  nor  Mr. 
Sherman,  but  from  the  U.  S.  Treasuty  Depart- 
ment, in  a  bill  prepared  by  Mr.  John  Jay  Knox, 
and  looking  toward  the  revision  of  the  laws  rela- 
tive to  the  mints,  assay  offices,  and  coinage  of  the 
U.  S.  It  substituted  for  the  standard  silver  dollar 
of  413.5  grains  a  silver  dollar  of  384  grains,  whose 
use  was  limited  to  payments  of  $5  and  under. 
This  bill  also  made  the  gold  dollar  of  35.8  grains 
the  unit  of  value  in  place  of  the  standard  silver 
dollar  which  Mr.  Knox  declared  had,  hitherto, 
been  by  law  the  dollar  unit.  This  bill,  in  "rough 
draft,'  was  submitted  to  some  thirty  "experts" 
in  monetary  matters.  The  correspondence  may 
be  found  m  "Documentary  Histoiy  of  the  Coin- 
age Act  of  Feb.  13,  1873,  '  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department  without  date.  A  few  of 
the  experts,  e.  g.,  E.  B.  Eliott,  recognized  and 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  bill  demone- 
tized the  standard  silver  dollar.  Chief  attention, 
however,  was  given  to  other  and  minor  matters. 

Mr.  Knox  revised  his  bill  and  dropped  the  384- 
grain  dollar,  omitting  also  the  standard  silver 
dollar.  In  this  form  the  bill  was  submitted  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Boutwell  to  Senator 
Sherman,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee, who,  on  April  38,  1870,  introduced  it  into 
the  Senate.  It  was  known  as  the  "Mint  Bill." 
Table,  "The  Evolution  of  the  Mint  Bill "  (p.  358), 
shows  the  various  changes  which,  from  time  to 
time,  were  made  in  this  bill.    A  table,  "Tabular 


View  of  History  of  Act  of  Feb.  i*,  1873,  known  as 
the  'Mint  Bill  (published  in  The  Industrialist, 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Nov.,  1898), 
epitomizes  the  legislative  history  of  the  measure. 
TUs  bill  pa^ed  the  Senate  of  the  Forty-first 
Congress,  and  appeared  twice  in  the  House. 
In  no  instance  was  demonetization  mentioned. 
The  bill  died  with  the  adjournment  of  this. 
Congreaa. 

The  third  and  successful  attempt  was  made  in 
the  Forty-second  Congress,  which  immediately 
met.  The  Mint  Bill  was  again  introduced,  this 
time  by  Representative  KeUey,  of  Pennsylvania, 
chairman  01  the  House  Committee  on  (Coinage. 
Weights,  and  Measures,  as  H.  R.  No.  5.  Later 
Mr.  Kelley  retired  from  the  management  of  the 
bill;  on  Feb.  9,  1873,  it  reappeared,  this  time  as 
H.  R.  No.  1,437,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Samuel  Hoojier 
of  Massachusetts,  characterized  by  Mr.  Blaine  as 
the  most  competent  financier  in  the  House.  Mr. 
Hooper's  bill  provided  for  a  384-grain  or  "five- 
franc"  dollar,  good  only  for  payments  of  $5  and 
under. 

Reference  to  the  "Tabular  View"  will  show 
that,  throughout  the  entire  history  of  the  bill,  the 
demonetization  feature  was  never  mentioned  in 
the  Senate,  and  on  but  a  single  day,  viz.,  April  9, 
1873,  in  the  House;  it  was  referred  to  by  Messrs. 
Hooper,  Stoughton,  Potter,  and  Kelley.  This 
feature  attracted  but  little  attention.  Alleged 
"jobs"  in  the  bill  brought  upon  it  bitter  attacks. 
Although  entitled  to  daily  consideration  until  dis- 
posed of,  the  bill  did  not  again  appear  in  the  House 
lor  nearly  seven  weeks,  and  then  within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  adjournment.  On  this  last  ap- 
pearance it  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Hooper,  "for 
the  purpose,"  as  he  said,  "of  oflfering  an  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  one 
which  has  been  very  carefully  prepared,  and 
which  I  have  submitted  to  the  different  gentle- 
men in  this  House  who  have  taken  a  special  in- 
terest in  the  bill.  I  find  that  it  meets  with  uni- 
versal approbation  in  the  form  in  which  I  offer  it. 
I  move  that  the  rules  be  suspended  and  that  the 
substitute  be  put  on  its  passage."  In  the  midst 
of  a  stormy  discussion,  in  which  the  demonetiza- 
tion feature  was  not  mentioned,  a  former  oppo- 
nent of  the  bill,  Mr.  McNeely,  declared  his  thorough 
familiarity  with  it,  and  his  belief  that  it  ought  to 
pass.  It  therefore  did  so,  no  to  13.  The  de- 
monetization clauses  of  the  Hooper  'substitute" 
were  the  same  as  those  of  the  bill  for  which  it  was 
a  substitute. 

Throughout  the  Senate  history  of  this  bill,  as  of 
its  predecessor  in  the  Forty-first  Congress,  the 
demonetization  feature  was,  as  stated,  not  once 
mentioned.  Senator  Sherman  had  constant  con- 
trol of  the  bill,  and  allayed  all  suspicions  as  to  its 
character.  He  substituted  for  the  Hooper  J84- 
grain  silver  doUar  the  420-grain  silver  trade  dollar, 
good  also  only  for  payments  of  $s  and  under.  The 
differences  in  the  House  and  Senate  bills  were 
referred  to  a  conference  committee  dominated  by 
Senator  Sherman  and  Representative  Hooper. 
The  bill  as  recommended  by  this  committee 
passed  both  houses  and,  on  Feb.  X3,  1873,  was 
signed  by  President  Grant. 

That  congressmen  actually  did  not  know  that 
the  bill  they  were  passing  demonetized  the  stand- 
ard silver  dollar  is  shown  by  the  following  state- 
ments :  Senator  Conkling,  Congressional  Record, 
March  30,  1876,  p.  3062,  column  3;  Senators 
Thurman  and  Allison,  ditto,  p.  1064,  column  i, 
and  p.  1058,  column  i ;  Senators  Voorhees  and 
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Blaine,  ditto,  p.  1063,  column  a;  Senator  IBeck, 
ditto,  p.  360,  column  a,  and  Congressional  Record 
for  Jan.  10,  18^8,  p.  361,  column  2;  Senator  Here- 
ford, Congressional  Record,  for  Feb.  13,  1878,  p. 
989 ;  Senator  Howe  and  Representative  Garfield, 
Cong.  Rec.,  Feb.  5,  1878,  p.  764;  Representative 
Brinit,  Cong.  Rec,  Tan.  36,  i8j8,  p.  584,  column 
a;  Representative  Hotman,  Cong.  Rec,  p.  4561, 
and  Appendix,  p.  193,  column  i ;  Representative 
Cannon,  Cong.  Rec,  Forty-fourth  Congress,  first 
session.  Appendix,  p.  197,  column  i;  Representa- 
tive Bur«:hard,  Cong.  Rec.,]a[y  13,  1876,  p.  4560, 
column  I ;  Representative  Kelley,  Cong.  Rec,  vol. 
vii.,  part  3,  Forty-iifth  Congress,  second  session,  p. 
1605,  column  t,»nd  Cong.  Rec, p.  1231, column  a. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  Senator  Sherman 
and  Representative  Hooper  were  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  bill  demonetized  the  standard 
silver  doUar.  That  the  general  public  did  not, 
for  some  time  after  the  passage  of  the  bill,  so 
understand  is  shown  by  testimonials  on  both 
sides  of  the  subsequent  controversy,  including 
those  of  Murat  Halstead,  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  President  F.  A.  Walker, 
Hon.  W.  S.  Groesbeck,  and  J.  K.  Upton.  That 
President  Grant,  when  signmg  the  bill,  was  ig- 
norant of  its  e£fect  upon  our  silver  coinage,  is 
shown  by  his  celebrated  "Cowdrey  letter."  Sen- 
ator Sherman,  in  his  speech  delivered  Aug.  30, 
1893,  virtually  admitted  as  much,  saying:  ~'It  is 
sometimes  said  that  General  Grant  did  not  know 
of  the  demonetization  ci  silver.  Well,  what  of 
it?  General  Grant  was  not  a  financier,  nor  a 
metalist,  nor  a  monetary  expert." 

The  act  of  1873  closed  the  mints  of  the  U.  S. 
against  the  coinage  of  additional  full  legal-tender 
sUver  dollars.  Such,  however,  as  had  before 
been  coined  were  unaffected  by  this  act.  Their 
demonetization  came  one  year  later  in  the  re-  ' 
vision  of  the  statutes  of  the  U.  S.  The  revisers 
were  authorized  simply  to  revise,  not  to  legislate. 
When  their  work  in  completed  form  came  before 
Congress  for  acceptance,  the  question  at  once 
arose  whether  the  revisers  had  made  changes  in 
the  laws.  Senators  Butler,  of  Massachusetts  and 
Poluid  of  Vermont  declared  positively  that  they 
had  not.  In  fact,  by  section  3,586,  which  reads, 
"The  silver  dollar  coins  in  the  U.  S.  shall  be  a 
legal  tender  at  their  nominal  value  for  any  amount 
not  exceeding  $5  in  any  one  payment,"  they  had 
demonetized  the  outstanding  standard  silver  dol- 
lars save  for  payments  of  $5  and  under. 

On  Jan.  14,  1875,  the  free-coinage  system  was 
applied  to  gold  by  the  discontinuance  of  the  coin- 
age charge  of  one  fifth  of  one  per  cent. 

On  July  32,  1876,  by  a  jomt  resolution,  the 
trade  dollar  was  deprived  of  all  legal-tender  qual- 
ities. Senator  Sherman  declaring  that  it  was  never 
intended  to  make  it  a  legal  t^der  for  any  sum 
whatever.  In  Feb.,  1887,  the  trade  dollars  were 
retired. 

That  the  above  was  but  a  part  of  a  world- 
wide movement  to  demonetize  silver  is  shown 
by  U.  S.  Treasury  Circular  No.  123,  pp.  35-36. 

On  Jan.  14,  1875,  the  act  for  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments  was  passed.     This  act  pro- 
vided for  the  redemption  of  paper 
»ji-,.i,.atiui  ™oney  with  coin,  for  unlimited  is- 
jbatuBiFuon  ^jjgg  ^£  national  bank-notes,  for  the 
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reduction  in  volimie  of  "greenbacks" 
to  $300,000,000,  and  for  the  selling 
of  bonds  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  that  funds  might  be  obtained  with 
wUch  to  effect  resumption.     The  same  act  pro- 


vided for  the  discontinuance  of  the  charge  made 
for  (ioining  gold  bullion. 

The  discovery  that  silver  had  been  demone- 
tized occasionea  a  tremendous  agitation,  and  de- 
mand for  remonetization.  In  conse- 
jjj^  quence  Congress,  on  Feb.  28,  1878, 
5]j_j  ijjijj— passed  the  Bland-Allison  Compro- 
^^rjr^mise  Silver  Act.  This  act  author- 
ized the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
purchase  from  $2,000,000  worth  to 
$4,000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion  per  month,  and 
coin  the  same  into  standard  silver  dollars  of 
412.5  grains.  Coinage  of  silver  on  private  ac- 
count was  prohibited.  Standard  silver  dollars, 
old  or  new,  were  made  full  legal  tender  save  where 
otherwise  provided  by  contract,  i.  e.,  demoneti- 
zation by  private  contract  was  permitted.  Sil- 
ver certificates,  redeemable  in  silver,  were  pro- 
vided for.  The  president  was  directed  to  call 
an  international  conference  to  fix  the  ratio  be- 
tween gold  and  silver,  and  establish  international 
bimetalism.  President  Hayes  vetoed  the  bill, 
but  it  was  passed  over  his  veto. 

By  Act  of  May  31,  1878,  at  which  time  the 
amount  of  U.  S.  treasury  notes  had  been  reduced 
to  $346,681,016,  the  further  cancelation  of  this 
form  of  money  was  forbidden,  notes  redeemed 
being  required  to  be  reissued.  Thus  was  estab- 
lished the  so-called  "endless  chain,"  to  remedy 
which  it  was  later  proposed  by  some  that  tlie 
greenbacks  be  abolished;  by  others,  that  the  re- 
demption feature  be  abolished ;  and,  by  still  oth- 
ers, that  the  secretary  redeem  in  silver  as  freely 
as  in  gold. 

The  year  1881  saw  a  renewed  monetary  agita- 
tion, when  France  and  the  U.  S.  jointly  issued  a 
call  to  a  monetary  conference.  It  met  in  Paris 
on  April  19th,  fourteen  governments  being  rep- 
resented at  the  opening,  and  delegates  from 
Great  Britain,  India,  and  Canada  being  present 
a  part  of  the  time.  This  conference,  which  con- 
tinued its  sessions  with  some  breaks  for  nearly 
two  months,  indicated  a  strong  approval  of  the 
theory  of  bimetalism,  but  came  to  no  ag^ement 
or  line  of  action,  England  and  Germany  being 
unwilling  to  act.  The  U.  S.,  therefore,  were 
still  left  to  act  alone.  No  change,  however,  was 
made  in  our  currency,  these  years  being  marked 
by  large  decreases  in  the  public  debt  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  what  to  do  with  the  "surplus"  in  the 
treasury. 

The  year  1883,  however,  was  marked  by  finan- 
cial depression  and  many  failures,  caused  partly 
by  poor  crops  and  overspeculation,  and  fell  par- 
ticularly on  the  iron  trade.  Yet  there  was  no 
panic  till  May,  1884,  when  it  fell  in  force,  altho 
in  speculative  rather  than  in  commercial  circles. 
In  1885  there  was  a  general  improvement,,  yet 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  president 
alike  in  their  annual  messages  recommended 
the  repeal  of  the  Silver  Bill  of  1878;  but  Con- 
gress declined  to  act,  and  the  next  year  like- 
wise, altho  it  also  declined  to  pass  a  free-silver 
bill.  In  1887,  a  year  of  prosperity,  there  was 
still  more  discussion  of  tne  surplus"  in  the 
treasury,  and  again  an  effort  to  repeal  the  Sil- 
ver Bill  of  1878,  but  still  Congress  refused.  In 
1888  the  revenue  of  the  U.  S.  was  over  $1,000,000 
a  day.  The  circulation  of  the  national  banks 
was,  however,  contracting,  and  Congress  could 
still  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  repeal  the  silver 
law.  In  1890  the  failure  of  several  London 
houses,  and  notably  Baring  Brothers,  owing 
mainly  to  a  crisis  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  was 
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to  some  extent  followed  by  a  stringency  in  the 
market  here. 

On  July  14,  1890,  the  so-called  Sherman  Silver 
Purchase  Act  was  passed.  This  law  required 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  pur- 
■Wi«  Kkarmtmr,  chasc  each  month  4,500,000  ounces 
namnan  ^f  silver,  paying  for  the  same  with 
treasury  notes  ("Sherman  notes") 
not  more  than  $1  for  371.25  grains 
of  pure  silver.  These  notes  were  made  redeem- 
able on  demand,  in  coin,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
secretary.  The  act  declared  it  to  be  "the  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  U.  S.  to  maintain  the  two 
metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other  upon  the 
present  legal  ratio,  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  pro- 
vided by  law."  When  redeemed,  these  notes, 
like  the  notes  comprehended  in  the  Act  of  May 
31,  1878,  might  be  reissued.  Unless  otherwise 
provided  for  oy  contract,  these  notes  were  legal 
tender.  They  might  be  used  as  national  bank 
reserves.  Until  July  x,  1891,  the  secretary  was 
required  to  coin  3,000,000  ounces  monthly;  there- 
after he  was  required  to  coin  enough  to  redeem 
the  treasury  notes  presented.  The  price  of  _  sil- 
ver being  such  that  the  amount  of  silver  reauisite 
for  the  coinage  of  a  dollar  could  be  purchasea  with 
less  than  a  dollar,  a  difference  called  the  "seign- 
iorage" was  foreseen;  this  seigniorage  was  to  be 
preserved.  The  silver-purchase  clause  of  the 
Bland-Allison  Act  of  1878  was  repealed. 

A  stormy  period  followed  the  enactment  of 
this  law.  Raids"  were  made  on  the  treasury 
gold  reserve,  "Sherman  notes"  being  presented 
m  large  quantities  for  redemption.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  uniformly  redeemed  these 
notes  in  gold,  leaving  the  silver  idle  in  the 
treasury;  he  gave  as  his  reason  that  only  by 
paying  out  the  coin  demanded  could  he  "pre- 
serve the  parity"  between  the  two  metals.  The 
so-called  "endless  chain"  thus  depleted  the 
treasury  of  its  gold.  In  the  spring  of  1893  there 
burst  the  most  fearful  panic  in  American  history, 
the  financial  classes  accoimting  for  it  on  the 
grotmd  that  "confidence  was  destroyed"  by  the 
exhaustion  of  the  treasury  gold-supply;  while 
others  attributed  it  to  a  conspiracy  among  cer- 
tain New  York  national  bank  presidents  and 
officers  of  the  national  government.  (See  J.  W. 
Schuckers's  "The  Black  Crime  of  1893.") 

President  Cleveland  called  Congress  together 
Aug.  7,  1893,  in  special  session  to  repeal  the  sil- 
ver-purchase clause  of  the  "Sherman  Act."  Af- 
ter a  long  and  bitter  session  the  clause  was 
repealed.  Cong^ss,  however,  passed  a  bill  re- 
quiring the  coinage  of  the  seigniorage,  at  that 
tmie  lying  idle  in  the  treasury.  On  March  29, 
1894,  this  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  president. 

The  theory  that  repealing  the  purchasing 
clause  of  the  Sherman  Act  would  stop  the  raids 
an  the  treasury  proved  groundless.  Drains  on 
the  treasury  gold  stock  continued.  The  gold 
thus  drafted  away  was  recouped  by  four  bond 
sales.  The  first  occurred  Jan.  14,  1894.  Au- 
thority, dubious  at  best,  for  all  these  sales  was 
found  in  the  Act  of  Jan.  14,  1875.  The  secre- 
tary borrowed  $50,000,000  in  gold,  redeemable 
in  coin  after  ten  years.  By  November  the  gold- 
supply  had  again  fallen  so  low  as  to  cause  a  crisis. 
At  a  time  when  the  "balance  of  trade"  should 
have  brought  it  to  the  U.  S.,  gold  was  again 
going  abroad.  The  secretary  now  sold  to  a 
syndicate  $50,000,000  worth  of  bonds,  payable 
in  coin  after  ten  years.  Late  in  the  same  winter 
heavy  withdrawals  of  gold  again  occurred;  less 


than  one  half  of  this  gold  was  exported,  the  bal- 
ance being  hoarded  at  home.  0^  Feb.  8,  1895, 
the  secretary,  at  the  direction  of  the  president, 
sold  to  August  Belmont  &  Co.  on  behalf  of  the 
Rothschilds  and  themselves,  and  to  J.  P.  Morgan 
&  Co.  on  behalf  of  J.  S.  Morgan  &  Co.,  of  Lon&n, 
and  themselves,  bonds  amounting  to  $62,315,435. 
The  bonds  were  payable  in  coin  after  thirty 
years,  and  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent, 
payable  quarterly.  The  syndicate  agreed  to 
'protect  the  treasury."  The  syndicate  bought 
at  104};  on  Feb.  2ot)i  they  offered  one  half  of 
the  entire  amount  purchased  ($62,315,435)  in 
New  York  at  1 1 3},  and  the  remaining  one  half  in 
London  at  about  the  same  rate.  Subscriptions 
in  New  York  amounted  to  $200,000,000;  in 
Londonj  to  $500,000,000.  In  consequence  the 
price  in  New  York  went  to  1 20. 

By  the  holiday  season  of  1895-96  the  gold 
stock  had  again  dropt  to  the  danger  line,  and 

the  secretary  arranged  again  to  sell 
Bond  Bales  ^'*'^*  aniounting  this  time  to  $100,- 

000,000,   to  the   Morgan   syndicate. 

A  loud  protest  was  now  raised  against 
bond  sales  to  private  syndicates,  and  a  popular 
loan  was  demanded.  Over  $568,000,000  were, 
accordingly,  bidden  for.  In  consequence  the  syn- 
dicate, which  would  have  paid  104},  was  obliged 
to  pay  110.6877  for  its  bonds,  the  government 
saving,  in  consequence,  over  $8,000,000. 

The  total  of  bonds  issued  in  these  four  sales 
amounted  to  $263,315,435. 

Currency  "Reform" 

The  financial  legislation  of  1893-94  was  ac- 
companied and  followed  by  a  series  of  demands 
from  financial  circles  for  currency  "reform." 
Numerous  "plans,"  the  Baltimore,  Rhodes's 
Journal  of  Banking,  Eckels,  Carlisle,  and,  later,  the 
McCleary,  Fowler,  and  Gage  bills,  all  variations 
of  the  same  general  measure,  were  proposed. 
These  measures  contemplated  the  ultimate 
elimination  of  government  paper  money,  the 
substitution  therefor  of  national  bank-notes,  and 
the  reduction  in  the  cost  to  bankers  of  securing 
these  notes,  notably  by  the  substitution  of  the 
banks'  "assets"  for  government  bonds,  whose 
advancing  premium  reduced  the  profits  on 
national  bank  circulation.  These  proposals, 
in  a  word,  all  looked  to  the  private  ownership 
and  monopolization  of  a  prime  public  utility.  In 
view  of  the  popular  hostility  to  greenback  de- 
struction, the  process  of  "impounding,"  i.  e., 
locking  up  this  form  of  money  in  the  national 
treasury  and  thus  protecting  the  bank-note  against 
the  competition  of  the  greenback,  met  with  much 
favor.  Silver  dollars,  which  also  competed  with 
bank-notes,  were  characterized  as  "fiat"  money 
and  their  redemption  in  gold  was  advocated. 
None  of  these  plans,  however,  found  expression 
in  legislation. 

The   money   question   constituted   the  para- 
mount and  almost  the  exclusive  issue  in  the 
national  political  campaign  of  1896. 
1896       "^^^  Republican  National  platform 
declarea:    "We    are   .    .    .  opposed 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  except 
by  international  agreement  with  the  leading  com- 
mercial nations  of  the  world,  which  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  promote,  and  until  such  agreement 
can  be  obtained  the  existing  gold  standiu^  must 
be  preserved."     The  Democrats  declared  for  the 
"me  and  tmlimited  coinage  of  both  silver  and 
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gold  at  the  present  legal  ratio  of  t6  to  x,  without 
waiting  for  the  aid  or  consent  of  any  other  na- 
tion," I.  e.,  the  restoration  of  silver  to  the  position 
it  occupied  in  the  currency  system  of  the  U.  S. 
prior  to  1873.  The  "National"  or  "Gold"  Dem- 
ocrats declared  for  the  gold  standard. 

In  intensity  and  earnestness  the  campaign  of 
1896  surpassed  all  others  since  that  of  i860.  - 
Under  the  leadership  of  Mark  Hanna,  the  Repub- 
licans employed  money  to  a  degree  unparalleled  in 
political  history.  The  avowedly  gold  standard 
party,  the.  "National"  Democrats,  carried  one 
county — in  western  Kansas.  The  Republicans 
won,  and  announced  the  result  as  a  victory  for 
the  gold  standard. 

In  accordance  with  his  party's  platform  pledge 
to  promote  international  bimetalism,  President 
McKinley  appointed  a  commission,  consisting  of 
Messrs.  Walcott,  Stevenson,  and  Payne,  to  visit 
Europe  and,  if  practicable,  negotiate  an  inter- 
national bimetafic  agreement.  In  France  the 
commission  found  the  prospect  very  favorable; 
in  England  they  received  much  encouragement 
from  Lord  Salisbury,  Prime  Minister,  and  others. 
The  British  financial  classes,  however,  abetted,  it 
was  widely  believed,  by  the  government  at  Wash- 
ington, vetoed  the  proposaC  and  the  commission 
returned  home  empty-handed.  The  agitation 
was  thereupon  dropt,  and  the  "single  standard 
exclusively  of  sold,"  for  which  Messrs.  Ruggles 
and  Sherman  ^gan  working  in  1867,  but  for 
which  the  American  people  had  never  voted,  was 
accepted  as  final. 

In  his  message  of  Dec,  1897,  President  Mq- 

Kinley  proposed   legislation   providing   for  the 

redemption  of  greenbacks  in  gold,  the  greenbacks 

thereupon    to   be    retained    in   the 

rmlJUttt    't'^^^**^  unless  called  for  in  exchange 

MuTiiiW  **"■  gold-  Inasmuch  as  redemp- 
"  tion  would  be  demanded  mainly  by 
bankers  and  speculators,  constitu- 
tionally opposed  to  the  existence  of  the  greenbacks, 
such  a  law,  as  pointed  out  by  Congressman  Walker, 
of  Massachusetts,  would  have  enabled  a  single 
^dividual  with  $1,000,000,  or  less,  in  greenbacks 
CO  impound  the  entire  $346,000,000  of  greenbacks. 
To  do  this  it  would  have  been  necessary  onlv, 
first,  to  present  the  greenbacks  at  the  s^ub- 
treasury  in  Wall  Street  for  gold;  then,  crossing 
the  street  to  a  bank,  to  exchange  the  gold  for 
greenbacks;  then,  recrossing  the  street  to  the 
sub-treasury,  to  redeem  these  g^enbacks  in 
gold,  and  so  continue  until  all  the  greenbacks  in 
the  country,  as  they  gravitated  to  the  financial 
center,  were  safely  locked  in  the  vaults  of  the 
sub-treasunr.    The  proposal  was  not  carried  out. 

On  March  14,  1900,  the  "single  standard  ex- 
clusively of  gold"  was  enacted  into  law.  This 
law  designated  the  gold  dollar  of  35.8  grains, 
nine  tenths  fine,  as  "the  standard 
_l^  unit  of  value,"  and  directed  the 
ftuM  mttHkA^rJi  treasurer  of  the  U.  S.  to  main- 
iSiwrfiaoB****'  *U  "*  t'**  forms  of  money  issued 
iM,w  a  10VU  ^y  ^jj^  ^    g    ^j.  ^  parity  with  this 

standard.  The  gold  reserve  of  the 
national  treasury,  traditionally  assumed  to  have 
been  fixt  by  the  law  of  July  11,  i88a,  at 
$100,000,000,  was  definitely  put  at  $150,000,000, 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  directed 
to  maintain  it,  if  necessary,  by  selling  bonds.  The 
legal-tender  quality  of  the  silver  dollar  and  green- 
back was  retained.  Divisions  of  issue  and  re- 
demption were  established  in  the  national 
treasury.     Silver  certificates  were  made  to  re- 


place treasury  notes.  The  Secretary  of  tho 
Treasurr-  was  authorized  to  coin  silver  purchased 
under  the  Act  of  Jiily  14,  1890,  into  subsidiary 
coins,  canceling  an  equal  value  of  treasury  notes 
of  1890;  national  banks  with  capitals  of  $25,000 
were  authorized  for  towns  of  6,000  population  or 
under;  bonds  maturing  in  1904,  1907,  and  1908 
were  permitted  to  be  rounded,  at  a  lower  interest 
rate,  mto  gold  bonds  payable  in  thirty  years  and 
exempt  from  duties  and  all  species  of  taxation, 
national,  state,  municipal,  or  local ;  and  national 
banks  were  permitted  to  issue  circulation  up  to 
the  par  value  of  their  bonds,  the  tax  upon  such 
circulation,  if  based  upon  the  new  bonds,  being 
at  the  same  time  reduced  one  half. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  Fifty-ninth  Con- 
gress a  bill  (H.  R.  23,017),  drawn  in  accordance 
with   the   carefully  prepared    recommendations 
of    a    convention   of   bankers,   and 

Katlonal  •°^°''sed  by  the  president,  was  in- 
Bank  Xonar  i^^**1  ^^  Representative  Charles 
'  N.  Fowler.  It  provided  that  any 
national  bank  which  had  been  doing 
business  for  a  year,  and  had  a  surplus  equM 
to  2o  per  cent  of  its  capital,  might  issue  credit 
notes  equal  to  40  per  cent  of  its  outstanding  bond- 
secured  currency,  but  not  exceeding  25  per  cent 
of  its  capital ;  upon  these  credit  notes  an  annual 
tax  of  3  per  cent  was  to  be  laid.  In  addition, 
the  bank  might,  in  time  of  emergency,  issue 
credit  notes  equal  to  12  J  per  cent  of  its  capit^, 
upon  which  a  tax  of  5  per  cent  was  to  be  laid. 
The  government  would  hold,  as  trustee,  a  5  per 
cent  security  fund  out  of  which  to  pay  the  notes 
of  insolvent  banks. 

This  bill  was  correctly  characterized  as  a  "re- 
vival of  the  old  Baltimore  plan  of  non-secured 
asset  currency,"  "contrived  m  formidable  bank- 
ing circles  twelve  years  ago,  and,  periodically, 
when  stock  jobbers  and  speculators  on  the 
'street'  had  been  pinched  and  squeezed  by  a  high 
call  rate  of  interest,  put  forward  with  constantly 
increasing  vehemence."  By  its  friends  this 
measure  was  described  as  "merely  another  patch 
on  a  patchwork  system";  by  its  opponents  as 
providing  for  currency  inflation,  certainly  of 
$313,000,000,  and  possibly  of  $320,000,000,  at  a 
tax  to  the  banks  of  3  per  cent  on  the  smaller  sum, 
and  5  per  cent  on  the  $106,000,000  additional, 
and  by  the  banks  upon  the  borrowers  of  two  or 
three  times  that  amount;  as  calculated  to  stimu- 
late the  spirit  of  speculation  and  gambling  at  the 
money  centers;  as  failing  absolutely  to'  provide, 
like  the  Scotch  and  Canadian  systems  after  which 
it  was  nominally  modeled,  for  prompt  redemption ; 
as  unnecessary  to  meet  an  alleged  lack  of  money, 
inasmuch  as  national  banks  were  already  issuing 
but  62}  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  circulation  to 
which  they  were  entitled  by  law;  as  merely  en- 
abling banks,  unwilling  to  issue  expensive  bond- 
secured  currency,  to  issue  a  cheaper  form  of 
money  at  a  greater  profit  to  themselves;  and  as 
utterly  uncalled  for  bv  the  business  community  in 
generaL  Critics  might  also  have  added  that  the 
scheme  provided  for  fiat  money,  pure  and  simple; 
the  5  per  cent  security  fund  serving  as  but  the 
shadow  of  that  metallic  basis  which  bankers,  when 
criticizinggovemment-issuedand  -secured  money, 
have  been  accustomed  to  maintain  is  essential  to 
the  "soundness"  and  "honesty"  of  a  medium  of 
exchange.  Further,  in  the  light  of  our  financial 
history,  they  might  also  have  pointed  out  that 
this  bill  was  but  another  long  step  toward  the 
realization  of  tiie  national  bankers'  dream,  name- 
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ly,  a  currency  system  created  and  indorsed  by 
government  and  turned  over  to  national  banks 
at  a  nominal  cost,  to  be  contracted  and  expanded 
by  them  at  pleasure,  and  employed  in  exploiting 
tbepublic  to  tbeir  own  enricmnent. 

Tnis  scheme,  providing  for  what  is  usually 
styled  "credit  currency,  "elastic  currency, 
and,  derisively,  "rubber  money,"  again  ignomin- 
iottsly  failed.  An  act,  however,  approved  March 
4,  1907,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Senator  Aldrich, 
was  passed.  Aside  from  some  features  of  minor 
interest,  it  conceded,  in  part,  two  of  the  bankers' 
demands.  The  first  of  these,  omitted,  however, 
from  the  above  bill,  was  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  should  be  required  to  turn  over  to 
the  national  banks  all  the  funds  in  the  national 
treasury  save  such  as  were  needed  for  the  safe  con- 
duct of  the  daily  business  of  the  treasury.  The 
Aldrich  bill  met  this  demand  in  part  through 
the  following  clause : 

"All  national  banking  associations,  designated 
for  that  purpose  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
shall  be  depositories  of  public  money,  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  secre- 
tary"; i.  e.,  banks  specified  by  the  secretary  may 
have  free  use  of  the  public  fimds.  What  per- 
centage of  such  funds  might  thus  be  placea  at 
their  disposal  the  act  does  not  indicate. 

The  second  demand  of  the  bankers,  namely, 
that  they  should  be  provided  with  a  less  expen- 
sive money  than  a  currency  based  on  government 
bonds,  was  conceded  in  part  by  a  provision  that 
a  national  bank  may,  upon  deposit  of  lawful 
money,  withdraw  its  circulating  notes,  the  maxi- 
mum of  such  withdrawals  for  all  national  banks 
in  a  given  month  being  fixed  at  $9,000,000.  This 
provision  saves  the  bank,  now  entrusted  with 
public  funds,  the  cost  of  the  premium  paid  for 
government  bonds  with  which  to  secure  its  cir- 
culation, and  enables  it  to  secure  a  higher  interest 
rate  upon  its  own  money  than  that  borne  by  gov- 
ernment bonds.     The  measure  is  a 

"Bastla     ^^  toward  asset  or  "elastic  cur- 
Caitluaw^'  '*'*cy"'  '*  permits  contraction  of  the 
*'"^     currency  by  national  banks  to  the 
extent    of    $9,000,000    per    month. 
"Elasticity"  requires  that  the  banks  shall  be  per- 
mitted both  to  contract  and  to  expand.     Natu- 
rally, their  next  demand  should  be,  again,  for 
"asset"  or  "credit"  currency  that  they  may  thus 
expand. 

The  Aldrich  law  also  contains  the  following 
provision : 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasmy  ihall  require  the  auoda- 
tioni  tbia  designated  (ai  depoaitoriei  of  public  money),  to 
give  iatufactoiy  aecurity,  by  the  depodt  of  U.  S.  bonds  and 
cdmwiit,  lor  the  safe-keeping  and  prompt  payment  of  the 
public  money  deposited  with  .them. 

What  do  the  words  "and  otherwise"  mean? 
In  answer,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  said : 

Bv  the  passage  of  the  Aldrich  bDl  Congress  has  made  law- 
ful, if  there  was  any  doubt  about  the  legality  before,  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  Seoetary  of  the  Ttaaanry  of  other  bonds  than 
those  of  the  U.  S.  as  security  for  U.  S.  deposits  in  national 
banks. 

This  statement  has  been  interpreted  to  mean 
that  hereafter  "when  it  is  not  convenient  for  the 
bankers  to  deposit  U.  S.  bonds  they  may  give 
state  bonds,  municipal  bonds,  or  railway  bonds, 
and  wbea  it  suits  their  purpose  not  to  give  any 


bonds  whatever,  then  the  personal  notes  of  the 
officers  of  the  banks  will  be  accepted." 

Commenting  upon  this  situation,  The  Commoner 
(April  xa,  1907,  p.  3)  said:  "Why  did  it  (the  WaU 
Sintt  fournai)  not  tell  its  readers  that  the  very 
men  who  had  laughed  to  scorn  the  Populists'  sub- 
treasury  proposition,  which,  as  described  by  one 
Republican,  meant  'the  loan  of  the  public  money 
on  haystacks,  hogs,  and  hominy,'  had  provided 
for  loaning  the  public  money  without  interest 
upon  the  personal  notes  of  national  bankers?" 

Rarnaiicss:  ffiMory:  A.  S.  Bolles,  Financial  History  gf 
t/.  S;,  s  -vols.:  John  Jay  Knox,  Unittd  SlaUs  Notts:  Alexan- 
der Ddmar,  Ow  Financial  Crinus:].  Lawrence  Laughlin. 
History  of  Bi-MttaUism  in  A*  U.  S.:  John  Clark  Ridpath, 
Tht  Bond  and  OuDollariNoya,  ThirA  Y tars  of  Amtrican 


Leavitt,  Our  Monty  Wars. 
Data:  Laws  aftktU.S.  rtlatint  to  loans,  paptr  monry.hankint 

and  cotnagt    1790-1895;  U.  5.  Trtasury  Circular  No.  ijj; 

Rfport  of  U.  S.  SUvtr  Commission,  1876;  SinaU  Extcnint 

Documtnl,  No.  14,  ForHtlk  Conrriss,  Stcond  Sistion;  U.  S. 

Stnatt  Rtpon,No.  11  j,  Fortitth  Congrtss,  Stcond  Stssion; 

Congrtssumal  Globt;  Congnssional  Rtcord. 
ThBOTjr:   Alexander  Del  Mar,  Tht  Scitnct  of  Monty;  Horace 

White,  Monty  and  Bankinf,  Stanley  Jevons.  Monty  and 

Oit  Mtckamsm  of  Exchantf,  E.  Benjamin  Andrews,  An 

S'^**  £?"?r;   rr»nk  Parsons,  Rational  Monty;  Albert 

Griffin,  nt  Ktynol*. 


CURTIS,  GEORGE  WILLIAM:  American  edi- 
tor and  civil  service  reformer;  bom  in  Providence, 
R.  I.,  1824.  He  began  a  commercial  career  in 
New  York  City,  and  later,  together  with  his  elder 
brother,  joined  the  community  at  Brook  Farm. 
being  the  youngest  member  of  that  company. 
Mr.  Curtis  remained  four  years  at  Brook  Farm, 
going  thence  to  Concord,  Mass.,  keeping  up  the 
friendship  formed  with  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
and  others. 

In  1846  Mr.  Curtis  went  to  Europe,  and  during 
his  travels  contributed  letters  to  the  New  York 
Tribune.  On  his  return,  in  185 1,  he  became  con- 
nected editorially  with  that  paper.  In  1852  he 
became  one  of  the  editors  of  Putnam's  Monthly, 
and  in  1853  began  a  career  as  a  lyceum  lecturer, 
soon  becoming  one  of  the  most  popular  speakers 
of  the  day.  In  1857  he  became  permanently 
associated  with  the  Harpers,  as  editor  of  the 
"Easy  Chair,"  the  remarkable  series  of  papers 
which  he  had  commenced  in  18^3.  The  previous 
year  he  had  become  chief  editorial  writer  for 
Harper's  Weekly,  a  position  he  held  till  his  death. 

In  i860  Mr.  Curtis  was  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
vention that  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  in 
Harf>er's  Weekly  and  on  the  platform  he  enthu- 
siastically advocated  the  cause  of  the  union  and 
emancipation.  In  187 1  General  Grant  appointed 
him  one  of  the  commissioners  to  draw  up  rules  to 
regulate  the  civil  service.  A  civil  service  league 
had  been  formed  in  New  York  State  in  1876,  and 
in  1880  it  was  revived,  and  Mr.  Curtis  became  its 
president.  This  was  superseded  a  year  later  by 
the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  which 
was  essentially  of  his  organization.  In  1800 
Curtis  became  chancellor  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  of  which  he  had  been  a  regent 
since  1864.  He  died  at  his  home  on  Staten  Is- 
land, Aug.  31,  1893.  Among  his  works  may  be 
mentioned:  "Lotus  Eating'  (1852);  "Trumps" 
(1862);  "Eulogy  on  Wendell  Philhps"  (1865); 
"Motley's  Correspondence"  (1890);  and  "From 
the  Easy  Chair"  (189a). 
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DANGEROUS  TRADES,  THE  (see  also 
Accidents):  American  legislature  seems  almost 
to  have  ignored  a  branch  of  factory  legislation 
considered  elsewhere  of  the  utmost  importance. 
While  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  especially 
England,  have  considered  the  special  regulations 
of  dangerous  trades  as  a  necessity  of  modem 
industry,  in  only  one  case  have  the  American 
states  enacted  special  laws  on  the  subject.  This 
is  tiie  law  with  reference  to  emery  wheels  that 
has  been  adopted  by  several  of  our  states. 

The  expression  "dangerojis  trades"  is  used  in  a 
somewhat  technical  sense.  It  does  not  include 
all  trades  that  are  dangerous,  but  has  been 
especially  applied  to  those  trades  in  which  some 
form  of  poison  or  disease  is  incidental  t»  the 
trade  itself  as  at  present  carried  on.  It  is  not 
generally  used  with  reference  to  those  trades  in 
which  sudden  injury  and  death  are  caused  by 
dangerous  machinery  or  unguarded  perils  (see 
Accidents),  but  rather  refers  to  those  slower 
acting  causes  which,  while  not  so  sensational  in 
their  horrors,  are  even  more  frightful  in  their 
results.  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  is  not 
applied  to  those  dangers  of  poor  sanitation  and 
poor  ventilation  that  are  incidental  to  all  trades. 

In  our  present  era  of  sharp  international  com- 
petition the  smallest  difference  in  the  technic  of 
an  industry  may  give  a  nation  a  great  commercial 
advantage,  such  as  the  United  States  enjoys  in 
many  cases  to-day ;  but  with  the  spread  of  tech- 
nical education  all  the  nations  are  turning  out 
men  able  to  bring  each  industry  up  to  the 
highest  level  of  efficiency,  so  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  processes  the  same  methods  prevail 
in  all  countries.  In  England  the  U.  S.  has  her 
greatest  competitor,  and  in  England  this  question 
of  the  dangerous  trades  has  for  the  last  ten  years 
claimed  a  very  large  share  of  public  attention. 
It  has  been  foremost  in  the  unions,  has  filled 
columns  of  the  press  day  after  day  for  years, 
has  been  the  subject  of  parliamentaxy  acts  and 
exhaustive  parliamentary  reports. 

Looking  to  her  as  leader  m  this  matter,  the 
following  is  a  classified  list  of  those  trades  which 
have  been  considered  dangerous  either  in  the  acts 
of  Parliament,  in  the  recent  reports  above  men- 
tioned, or  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  factory  in- 
spector: 

I.  Trades  in  which  le»d  19  Bpt^aonotu  element:  The  manu- 
facture of  earthenware  and  china.  Pile  cutting.  The  manu- 
facture of  white  lead;  Lead  smelting.  The  use  of  lead  in  print 
or  dye  works.  The  manufacture  of  red,  orange  or  yellow  lead. 
Glass  polishing.    Enameling  of  iron  plates.    Enameling  and 

otin  ■■      ~ 


tinning  of  hollow  metal  ware  and  cooldng  utensils, 
in  which  yellow  chromate  of  lead  is  made,  or  in  which  goods 
dyed  with  it  undergo  the  process  of  building,  winding,  weav- 
ing, etc. 

J.  Trades  which  produce  other  chemical  poisons:  Manu- 
facture of  paint  and  color.  Extraction  of  arsenic.  Dry  clean- 
ing. Paper  staining,  coloring  and  enameling.  Hatters'  and 
furriers'  work.  The  manufacture  of  matches.  Chemical  works. 


Bronsing  and  metallochrome  powder  in  lithographic  works. 
India-ruober  work.  Dyeing  with  certain  dyes.  Mixing  and 
casting  of  brass,  ^n  metal,  Dell  metal,  white  metal,  phosphor- 


bronze,  and  mamla  mixture. 

J.  Trades  in  which  anthrax  or  lockjaw  Is  an  incident:  Wool 
sorting.  The  handling  of  bides  and  sldns.  Hair  factories. 
Brushmaldnf?.  Bone  factories.  Fellmongers'  works.  Furriers* 
works.  Tan7iei-ie<i:  Wool  combing.  Blanlnt  stoving  and  tenter- 
ing.  Warp  dressing.  Carbonising  and  grinding  ot  rags.  Flock- 
maldng.     Feather  cleaning. 

A.  Trades  in  which  the  danger  arises  from  injurious  par- 
ticles in  the  air  or  from  dust:  Basic  slag  works.    Manufac- 


ture of  silicate  of  cotton.     File  cutting.    J^lour  mills.    Trades 

!  Gnrindstones  or  emery  wheels, 
combing.  Flax  scutching. 


which  use  grindstones  or  emery  wheels.  China  scouring.  Silk 


5.  TVadea  In  which  sudden  accidents  are  so  frequent  as  to 
demand  special  legislation:  Metal  works  which  use  converters. 
Electrical  generating  works.  Bottling  and  bottle  testing. 
Quames.     Manufacture  of  salt. 

6.  Processes  which  require  a  sudden  change  from  great  heat 
to  cold  and  vice  versa,  such  as  lacquering  and  japanning, 
galvanizing  of  iron,  and  the  work  carried  on  in  furnaces  and 
foundries. 

7.  Processes  that  require  artificial  humidity:  Cotton  spin- 
ning, weaving,  etc.  Flax  spinning,  weaving,  etc.  Wool  spin- 
ning.    Silk  spinning. 

Legislation  has  been  provided  by  Parliament 
to  cover  all  these  trades,  and  is  in  many  cases 
very  effective.  The  method  fol- 
lowed is  to  give  the  Home  Secre- 
tary power  to  declare  a  certain 
trade  dangerous  and  to  require 
whatever  preventives  he  may  consider  necessary. 
If  the  manufacturer  objects  he  may  appeal  to 
arbitrators,  whose  decisions  are  then  binding. 
These  provisions  are  very  generally  enforced. 
Out  of  fifty-six  cases  before  the  courts  in  1898  the 
inspectors  won  forty-nine. 

The  first  essential  point  in  the  regulations  is 
that  sickness  from  these  cases  is  required  to  be 
reported.  This  is  essential  both  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  rules  and  as  a  guide  for  future  action. 
These  rules  may  be  said  to  have  the  following 
objects: 

I.  To  prevent  fumes  of  dust  from  arising  in  the  first  in- 
stance. 

I.  To  carry  off  the  fumes  and  dust  before  they  reach  the 
worker. 

3.  To  prevent  the  fumes  or  dust  from  reaching  the  worker 
or  those  parts  of  the  body  they  might  injure. 

^.  To  keep  clean  the  person  and  dothes  of  the  worker  whera 
he  IS  exposed  to  injurious  dust. 

5.  To  furnish  an  antidote  before  any  poison  taken  into  the 
system  has  had  its  effect. 

6.  To  bring  immediate  relief  after  an  injury,  whether  the 
worker  is  aware  that  he  has  been  injured  or  not. 

7.  'To  prevent  poisoning  from  reaching  a  more  serious  stage. 

8.  To  eliminate  persons  unfitted  for  dangerous  occupations, 
whether  this  unfitness  results  from  youth,  sex.  personal 
idiosyncrasies,  or  even  from  the  accumulated  elTects  of  labor 
at  the  trade. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  success  of  the  emery-wheel 
laws  should  give  encouragement  and  sliow  the 
practicability  of  special  legislative  enactments  in 
this  field.  Two  or  three  states  have  a  general 
law  which  may  be  stretehed  to  cover  some  of  the 
evils,  but,  as  experience  in  Great  Britain  has 
shown,  this  is  not  sufficient. 

The  International  Labor  Association  is 
agitating  for  international  legislation  upon  the 
making  of  phosphorus  matehes,  eto. 

DANTE  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM  (136^-13 31): 
The  influence  exerted  by  the  great  Itahan  poet 
on  the  social  movement  of  his  day  was  not  small. 
As  is  well  known,  he  took  an  eager  part  in  public 
afiairs.  Altho  of  a  family  traditionally  Guelph, 
he  was  a  Ghibelline,  favoring  the  empire  against 
the  Church,  and  therefore,  for  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  deepest  good  of  Florence  and  Italy, 
opposing  the  popular  party.  It  was  as  a  result 
of  the  strife  and  intrigues  arising  out  of  this  con- 
troversy that  he  was  expelled  from  Florence,  and 
given  the  bitter,  sad,  noble  life  out  of  which  has 
come  his  great,  mystic,  unfathomable  song.  His 
one  great  work  on  social  themes  is  his  "De  Mo- 
narchia,"  written  in  Latin  in  rigid  dialectical 
method,  perhaps  about  1302,  tho  more  probably 
later.  In  any  case,  it  represents  his  mature  Ghi- 
belline views.     He  asks  three  questions  concern- 
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ing  the  Roman  Empire  ("De  Monorchia,"  i.,  ii.) : 
I.  Whether  it  was  necessary  for  the  welfare  of 
the  world,  a.  Whether  the  Roman  people  took 
to  itself  by  right  the  office  of  monarchy  or  empire. 
3.  Whether  the  authority  of  monarchy  comes 
from  God  directly  or  only  from  some  other  min- 
ister or  vicar  of  God.  He  believes  that  the 
authority  of  the  empire  came  from  God  direct ;  he 
advocates  the  theory  which  became  the  ruling 
thought  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  which  has 
affected  all  European  history — that  the  empire 
and  the  Church  are  two  parallet  coordinate  powers, 
both  divine,  both  owing  respect,  but  neither  owing 
obedience,  to  the  other.  It  is  this  ideal  that  is 
revived  in  the  German  ideal  advocated  by  Bis- 
marck—e.  g.,  of  the  Christian  State.     (See  Gbr- 

HANY.) 

DANTOH,  GEORGE  JACQUES:  French  revo- 
lutionist; bom  at  Arcis-sur-Aube,  1759;  received 
a  good  education  and  entered  the  practise  of  law 
in  Paris.  Of  radical  views,  he  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  club  of  the  Cordeliers,  which  was 
from  the  first  the  center  of  the  extreme  poptilar 
party  in  the  French  Revolution,  and  became 
prominent  in  1792.  He  is  credited  with  instiga- 
ting the  rising  of  the  bloody  insurrection  of  Aug. 
10th  of  that  year,  which  began  the  Reign  of 
Terror.  The  next  day  he  was  raised  to  the  post 
of  minister  of  justice.  On  Sept.  ad,  when  Paris 
was  in  a  panic,  Danton  made  a  bold,  powerful 
speech  in  the  assembly,  closing  with  the  words: 
'Dare,  dare  again,  and  forever  dare."  That 
evening  several  hundred  prisoners  were  massa- 
cred in  the  prisons.  His  admirers  claim  that 
Danton  adopted  this  attitude  because  he  believed 
that  a  little  audacity  on  the  part  of  the  people 
then  would  really  in  the  end  most  preserve  life 
as  well  as  liberty.  As  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion he  joined  the  Mountain,  as  the  extremists 
were  called,  and  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  establishment  of  the 
revolutionary  tribunal;  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  public  safety ;  aided  in  overthrowing 
the  Girondists ;  but  was  not  a  member  of  the  new 
committee  on  public  safety,  being  unable  to  ap- 
prove its  excesses.  He  coiuld  not,  however,  pre- 
vent them,  and  fell  into  a  sort  of  apathy  till  at  last 
Robespierre  moved  against  Danton.  He  was 
brought  before  the  Tribunal,  sentenced,  and  guil- 
lotined April  5,  1794. 

RsFiRSNCBS:  Ca  Ira,  or  DatiUm  in  th*  Frmch  Rnolution, 
by  GrOnlund '  (this  work  gives  the  favonbia  view  of  Dan- 
ton): Lif*  cf  Danlm.  by  Beesly;  Danlon.aStudy,  by  Belloc. 
(See  also  FiiBNca  RiivoLUTioN.) 

DARROW,  CLARSNCE  S.:  American  lawyer 
and  worker  for  reform;  bom  at  Kinsman,  Ohio, 
1857 ;  educated  in  the  public  schools;  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1875;  acted  for  some  time  as  attorney 
for  the  Nortnwestem  Railroad.  In  politics  he 
is  a  radical  or  independent  democrat,  practically 
a  Socialist.  He  was  counsel  on  the  side  of  labcn: 
for  Eugene  Debs,  as  well  as  in  a  large  number 
of  labor  injtinctions  and  conspiracy  cases.  He 
represented  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
before  the  Anthracite  Coal  Commission  which  was 
appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1903,  and  at 
present  (1907)  is  defending  the  officials  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners  who  were  indicted 
for  conspiracy  to  murder  former  Governor  Steu- 
nenburg  of  Idaho.  He  was  special  traction  coun- 
sel for  the  city  of  Chicago  in  the  recent  litigation 
against  the  gas  and  traction  companies,    lie  is 


the  author  of:  "The  Persian  Pearl";  "Resist  not 
EvU";  "Farmington" :  and  "An  Eye  for  an  Eye." 
Address:  i  aoa  Ashland  Block,  Chicago. 

DAUM,  ADOLFUS:  Austrian  reformer;  bom 
in  Vienna,  1850;  studied  at  the  university  of  his 
native  city,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  m  1880. 
In  1887  he  became  a  member  of  the  Gemeinderat 
(common  council).  He  is  very  active  in  charity 
organization  and  temperance  work,  and  together 
with  Baron  Oppenheimer  he  founded  an  associa- 
tion for  improving  working  men's  dwellings.  He 
is  joint  founder  with  Dr.  Proskowetz  of  the  first 
Austrian  temperance  society  (Oesterreichischer 
Verein  g«»en  Trunksucht) ,  has  been  its  secretary 
since  its  foundation,  and  edits  its  monthly  paper. 
Daum  is  author  of  articles  and  pamphlets  on 
temperance,  housing,  and  charity  organization. 
Address:    19  Spiegelgasse,  I.  Vienna,  Austria. 

DAVIDSOH,  THOMAS:  Philosophist  and  re- 
former; bom  near  Tetterangus,  Scotland,  1840; 
graduated  at  Aberdeen  University,  i860;  in  1866 
removed  to  Canada;  in  1867  to  the  United  States, 
and  in  1870  settled  at  Cambridge,  Mass.  He 
however,  studied,  wrote,  and  lectured  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic,  mainly  on  philosophical 
themes.  He  also  established  a  summer  camp  in 
the  Adirondacks  for  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
ethics.  Deeply  interested  in  social  reforms,  he 
conducted  a  class  of  Russian  Jews  in  New  York, 
tho  his  main  reform  influence,  however,  was  his 
inspiring  personality.  Out  of  his  classes  and  lec- 
tures have  come  various  reform  efforts,  some  of 
them,  however,  not  at  all  on  the  lines  he  approved, 
notably  among  these  the  Fabian  Society  of  Lon- 
don. He  himself  was  a  strong  individualist  and 
a  religious  and  violent  freethinker,  but  large 
enough  to  encourage  all  workers  for  humanity  and 
seekers  for  truth.  His  published  writings  are  all 
philosophicaL     Died  1900. 

DAVITT,  MICHAEL:  Founder  of  the  Irish 
Land  League ;  bom  in  the  village  of  Straide,  Mayo 
County,  1846.  When  five  years  old  he  saw  his 
parents  evicted  from  their  home.  The  family 
emigrating  to  Lancashire,  he  was  emploved  in  a 
cotton-mill,  and  at  the  age  of  eleven  lost  his  right 
arm  through  a  machinery  accident.  He  attended 
school  at  HarUngden  until  fifteen,  when  he  ob- 
tained work  in  a  printing-office,  remaining  seven 
vears.  In  1865  he  joined  the  Fenian  Brother- 
hood, and  in  1870  was  arrested  on  charge  of  trea- 
son and  sentenced  to  fifteen  years'  penal  servitude. 
After  seven  and  a  half  years  he  was  released  on 
ticket  of  leave.  After  a  visit  to  America  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country.  In  1879  he  started 
the  land  agitation,  and  in  conjunction  with  Par- 
nell  and  others  founded  the  Land  League.  In 
1880  he  went  to  the  United  States  to  organize 
land  leagues;  and  on  his  rettim  (1881)  he  was 
again  arrested,  but  after  fifteen  months  was  re- 
leased anew  on  ticket  of  leave,  and  was  accorded 
a  reception  by  Mr.  Pamell  and  the  Irish  leaders. 
In  February,  1883,  he  was  once  more  arrested  for 
a  speech  against  rent  and  landlordism,  and  was 
incarcerated  four  months.  While  in  prison  in 
Portland  in  i88a  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  Meath, 
but  was  disqualified  by  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  In  1890  Mr.  Davitt,  siding  with  Mr. 
Gladstone,  demanded' the  retirement  of  Mr.  Par- 
nell  because  of  his  proved  immorality,  Mr.  Davitt 
believing  this  to  D6  the  only  way  of  saving  the 
Home  Rule  cause .     The  connict  in  the  Irish  Party 
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and  in  Ireland  became  bitter,  but  Mr.  Davitt  fotmd 
a  large  following,  and  in  1892  was  returned  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  1895  he  was  again  re- 
turned, serving  until  1899,  when  he  resigned.  Af- 
terward he  traveled  extensivelv.  He  died  in 
1906.  He  is  the  author  of:  '  Leaves  from  a 
Prison  Diary"  (1889);  "Defense  of  the  Land 
League"  (1891) ;  "  The  Boer  Fight  for  Freedom  " 
(1902);  "The  Fall  of  Feudalism  in  Ireland" 
(1904) ;  besides  works  on  Australia,  etc. 

DAWSON,  HON.  AITDERSOH:  Senator  for 
Queensland  m  the  Australian  Federal  Legislature; 
bom  at  Rockhampton,  Queensland,  1863.  He 
educated  himself,  and  afterward  enga.ged  in  the 
grocery  business,  later  becoming  a  mining  pros- 
pector. In  1901  he  was  elected  to  the  first  Com- 
monwealth Parliament.  Dawson  is  leader  of  the 
Queensland  Labor  Party,  and  in  1899  he  was 
premier  for  a  brief  period.  Address  :  George 
Street,  Fitzroy,  Victoria. 

DEAF  AXD  DUIIB  AlH)  BLIND  SCHOOLS 
AND  ASYLUMS:  The  first  public  institution  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb  was  opened  at  Leipzig  in 
1788  and  the  first  in  England,  in  London,  m 
1792,  tho  in  1760  Abbd  de  I'Epfe,  in  Paris,  and 
Thomas  Braidwood,  in  Edinburgh,  had  gotten 
together  classes  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  first 
institution  of  the  kind  in  America  was  opened  at 
Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1817,  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Gallaudet. 

The  first  blind  school  or  asylum  was  founded  at 
Paris  in  1785.  England  followed  in  1791,  in  a 
school  at  Liverpool.  A  London  school  was  es- 
tablished in  1799. 

The  first  American  school  for  the  blind  was 
opened  in  Boston  in  1831  through  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  J.  D.  Fischer.     (See  also  Hows.) 

The  first  embossed  book  for  the  blind  was  in- 
vents! by  Victor  Hauy,  in  Paris,  ijSs. 

The  total  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  United 
States,  1890,  was  40,592 — whites,  37,447 ;  negroes, 
3,115;  others,  30;  males,  22,429;  females,  18,163; 
native-bom  whites,  33,278;  foreign-bom  whites, 

4.»69- 

The  number  of  persons  so  deaf  as  to  be  unable 
to  hear  loud  conversation  June  i,  1890,  was 
121,178,  of  whom  80,611  were  able  to  speak.  The 
latter  were  49,278  males,  31.338  females,  77,308 
whites,  3.308  negroes. 

Deaf -mutism  is  an  affection  of  childhood.  The 
steady  decrease  after  the  age  of  twenty  shows  the 
greater  mortality  among  these  unfortunates. 

The  total  number  of  the  blind  in  the  U.  S.,  1890, 
was  50,568 — whites,  43,351;  negroes,  7,060; 
others,  157;  males,  28,080;  females,  92,488; 
native-bom  whites,  34,30c;  foreign-bom  whites, 
9,146.  The  number  blind  in  one  eye  only  was 
93^588. 

The  U.  S.  Census  of  1900  reports  deaf  and  blind 
asylums  together.  There  were,  in  1904,  66  pub- 
lic, 34  private,  and  15  ecclesiastical 

MmtiatiM     schools  Or  asylums  for  the  deaf  and 

"■*"™"  blind.  These  had  Dec.  31,  1904, 
7,923  male  and  6,808  female  in- 
mates. The  cost  of  maintenance  was  (1903) 
$3,523,683.  Annual  subsidies  to  private  and 
ecclesiastical  institutions,  $884,773.  Pay  from 
inmates,  $100,693. 

In  Great  Britain,  under  Blind  and  Deaf  Children 
Act,  1893,  there  are  39  schools  and  institutions 
for  blind  and  54  for  deaf  children,  with  1,683  and 
3,248  inmates.     London,   Bristol,   Birmingham, 


and  Nottingham,  voluntary  after-care  commit- 
tees, take  the  blind,  deaf,  and  defective  children 
as  they  leave  school,  find  them  work,  and  gener- 
ally supervise  their  welfare. 

Professor  Ma3ro-Smith  ("Statistics  and  Sociol- 
°Sy>"  V-  '1-3)  gives  the  following  table,  but  re- 
minds us  that  it  is  of  doubtful  comparative  value, 
owing  to  the  different  degrees  to  which  the  defi- 
cient are  registered  in  different  countries: 


DXFICIBNT   POK    1,000,000   OP   POPULATION:    I 

890 

COVNTRKS 

Blind 

Deaf- 
Mutes 

806 

809 

i.os« 

i.iJS 

t.jS, 

695 

80s 

III 

1,303 

4|9 

1.089 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Norway 

1.080 

Scotiand 

538 

Sweden 

1.019 

United  States 

North  Atlantic  Division 

634 

North  Centra]  Division 

South  Central  Division 

sit 
430 

DEAKIN,  ALFRED:  Prime  minister  of  the 
Australian  commonwealth;  bom  at  Melbourne, 
1856;  educated  in  the  Church  of  England  Gram- 
mar School  and  at  Melbourne  University;  called 
to  the  Victorian  bar  in  1877;  elected  to  the  legis- 
lature in  1879,  but  resigned;  reelected  in  1880, 
serving  till  1889.  He  was  solicitor-general  and 
minister  of  public  works  and  water  supply  in  the 
service  ministry,  1883-86;  and  leader  01  the  Lib- 
eral Party,  1886,  holding  various  offices.  Deakin 
is  the  author  of  the  first  factory  act,  and  of  the 
first  act  for  public  irrigation  on  an  extensive  plan ; 
and  he  is  president  of  the  royal  commission  on 
irrigation.  He  was  a  memt>er  of  the  Federal 
Council  in  1889,  1895,  and  1897,  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  movement  for  federal  union,  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
commonwealth  constitution  (1897-98),  was  a 
delegate  to  London  to  urge  the  passing  of  the 
Commonwealth  Bill  (1900),  attorney-general  for 
the  first  federal  ministry  (1901-3),  acting;  prime 
minister  and  minister  for  external  affairs  in  1902, 
prime  minister  from  1903  till  April,  1904,  and 
leader  of  the  Protectionists.  In  July,  1905,  he 
was  again  made  prime  minister.  He  is  also  pres- 
ident of  the  Imperial  Federation  League  in  Vic- 
toria since  1905.  In  1887  he  declined  knight- 
hood. Address:  Llanarth,  South  Yarra,  Mel- 
bourne. 

DEARHER,  PERCY:  English  clerg3rman  and 
author;  bom  in  London,  1867 ;  educated  at  West- 
minster School,  abroad,  and  at  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  He  has  been  successively  curate  of  St. 
Anne's,  South  Lambeth;  St.  John  s,  Great  Marl- 
borough Street;  and  Berkeley  Chapel,  Mayfair. 
Since  1901  he  has  been  vicar  of  St.  Mary  the  Vir- 
gin's Church,  Primrose  Hill.  Mr.  Dearmer  is 
greatly  interested  in  the  social  conditions  and 
problems  of  the  time,  and  has  written  many 
tracts  on  social  questions,  besides  editing  and 
contributing  to  several  volumes  on  the  same 
subject,  notably  "The  Church  and  the  New  Cen- 
tury Problems."  Since  1891  he  has  been  the 
secretary  of  the  London  branch  of  the  Christian 
Social  Union.  He  is  the  author  of:  "Oxford 
Cathedral"  (1897);  "Religious  Pamphlets"  and 
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"Wells  Cathedral"  (1898) ;  "The  Parson's  Hand- 
book" (1899);  "The  Little  Lives  of  the  Saints" 
and  "Highways  and  Byways  of  Normandy" 
(1900);  The  English  Liturgy"  (1003);  "The 
Swver's  Handbook"  (1904);  "The  Sanctuary" 
(1905),  etc.  Address:  St.  Mary's  Vicarage, 
Elsantly  Rd.,  London,  England. 

DEAT?  PEKALT7:  The  infliction  of  the  death 
penalty  has  existed  among  all  peoples  and  in  all 
times.  Only  recently  has  there  been  any  serious 
a^tation  for  its  abandonment.  In  the  earliest 
times  and  through  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  often 
accompanied  with  the  most  terrible  tortures. 
Death  on  the  wheel,  by  quartering,  by  flaying 
alive,  by  biuning,  by  crucifixion,  by  immersion  in 
boiling  oil,  by  disemboweling — these  were  but  a 
few  of  the  simpler  methods. 

The  death  penalty  was  in  fonner  times  inflicted  for  all 
manner  of  crimes.  It  was  once  the  ordinary  punishment 
for  all  felonies:  in  England  it  was  the  certain  doom  of  all  who 
could  not  avail  themselves  of  benefit  of  clergy — i.  e.,  it  was 
inflicted  on  all  who  could  not  write.  Moieover,  numerous 
acts  of  Paiiiament  created  felonies  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
Things  Slew  wone  rather  than  better.  Uofente  estimates 
the  number  that  were  buried  alive  under  the  Inquisition  alone 
•t  3I.9I'.  Rowe  divides  this  bjr  le.  Protestant  England 
has  her  shame.  Blaclatone  mentions  160  offenses  as  punish- 
able hy  death.  Four  fifths  of  these  had  been  added  during 
the  retgn  <^  the  first  three  Georges.  Among  these  offenses 
were  stealing  in  dweUing-houaes  to  the  amount  of  40s.;  steal- 
ing in  a  shop  to  the  value  of  is.;  counterfeiting  stamp*  used 
in  the  sale  of  hair  powder  and  perfumery.  In  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  George  III.,  due  to  the  efforts  of  Sir  Samuel 
Rooilly,  much  of  this  was  abolished.  In  Pennsylvania, 
under  Penn's  code  of  laws,  murder  and  treason  were  the  only 
crimes  punishable  by  death.  In  Massachusetts  there  were 
twelve  causes.  Capital  punishment  ha*  been  defended  in  all 
time*  and  by  the  greatest  philosophen.  The  Mosaic  and  the 
Germanic  law  allowed  retaliation — a  life  for  a  life.  Plato 
argued  for  iu  limitation  to  incorrigible  culprits,  whoae  death 
woiild  serve  the  public  good.  Giotius  treats  the  question 
from  a  religious  point,  basing  his  argument  on  the  laws  of 
Moses.  Montoquieu  defends  it  as  a  sort  of  retaliation  by 
society,  based  on  the  nature  of  things.  Rousseau,  following 
Hobbes,  defends  it  on  the  ground  that  the  criminal  is  a  rebel 
to  the  social  contract.  Kuit  says  that  in  the  social  contract 
man  consents  to  the  penal  law,  and  so  can  be  put  to  death. 
Bbcca>i*,  in  hi*  "Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments" 
('775)>  was  the  first  to  argue  for  its  total  disuse.  He  did  so 
cm  the  ground  that  society  bad  no  right  to  take  away  life,  since 
it  did  not  give  life,  and  tnat  it  was  not  the  punishment  most 
deterrent  to  crime.  Bentham  argued  that  it  was  the  most 
deterrent.  Romilly  argued  that  if  it  is  not  tlie  supreme 
penalty,  and  society  has  the  right  to  inflict  worse  (lenalty,  it 
•uiely  ha*  that  right. 

The  main  arguments  for  capital  ptmishment 
have  been  based  on  the  absolute  justice  of  de- 
manding life  for  life,  on  Scripture  warrants,  and, 
above  all,  on  the  asserted  teaching  of  experience 
that  the  death  penalty  is  actually  the  most  de- 
terrent punishment,  and  therefore  the  most 
effective.  Men  have  striven  to  show  that  where 
the  death  penalty  has  been  abolished  murder  has 
decreased.  This,  on  the  other  hand,  is  strenu- 
ously denied ;  and  the  argument  against  the  death 
penalty  is  baised  on  the  denial  of  the  right  of  the 
State  to  take  life,  on  Christian  charity,  and,  above 
all,  on  the  claim  that  it  works  evil,  brutalizes  the 
community,  making  it  think  life  cheap,  even  add- 
ing a  horrible  fascination  to  murder,  and  deliver- 
ing juries  from  convicting  murderers,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  the  death  penalty  may  be 
given  in  most  states  for  treason,  murder,  arson, 
rape,  piracy,  robbery  of  the  mails  with  jeopardy 
to  life,  rescue  of  a  convict  going  to  execution, 
burning  a  vessel  of  war,  and  corruptly  destroying 
a  private  vessel.  It  luis  been  abolished  in  Michi- 
gan (1846),  Wisconsin  (1853),  Rhode  Island 
(1852),  Iowa  (1877),  Maine  (1887),  and  New 
York;  but  has  been  restored  in  Iowa  and  New 


York.     In  1888  the  latter  state  substituted  death 
by  electricity  for  hanging. 

In  Europe  it  seems  going  out  of  use.  In  Hol- 
land there  have  been  no  executions  since  i860, 
and  the  penalty  was  abolished  in  1870.  In 
Rumania  it  was  abolished  in  1864.  and  in  France 
and  Portugal  in  1907.  Switzerland  abolished  it 
in  1874,  but  murders  increasing,  in  1879  the  can- 
tons reestablished  it  where  the  canton  so  votes. 
It  remains  abolished  in  fifteen  cantons.  From 
1870-79,  of  80s  persons  sentenced  to  death  in 
Austria,  only  16  were  executed;  in  Sweden,  only  3 
out  of  33;  in  Norway,  3  out  of  14;  in  Denmark, 
I  out  01  94 :  in  Bavaria,  out  of  349  committed  for 
murder,  only  7  were  executed.  In  North  Ger- 
many, from  1869-78,  1,301  were  convicted  of 
homicide,  484  sentenced,  but  only  i  executed — 
Hddel.  who  attempted  the  assassination  of  .the 
emperor.  The  death  penalty  for  political  crimes 
is  all  but  universally  abolished.  The  French 
Revolution  of  1830  declared  for  this,  and  it  was 
abolished  in  France  by  the  Constitution  of  Nov. 
4.  1848,  and  the  law  of  June  8,  1830.  In  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  and  most  of  the  states 
of  the  U.  S.,  the  method  of  execution  is  by  hang- 
ing; in  New  York  and  Massachusetts  by  electro- 
cution; in  Germany  by  beheading;  in  Spain  by 
garroting.     See  Penology. 

RxFSRBNCBs:  Tlu  D»alh  Ptnalty  (OfesHom  ef  the  Day 
Series.  1801),  by  A.  J.  Palm;  On  A«  Punislmunt  of  Death. 
by  Basil  Montagu,  iSoy-ij:  Memoirs  of  Sir  S.  Romilly, 
1840:  RatioHoU  of  PuMshment.  by  Jeremy  Bentham.  iBto: 
RtportefS^ectCommiUt*  on  Capital  Punishment.  New  York 
State  Assembly,  1851;  Essays  on  Crimes  and  Punidtments. 
by  Beccaria,  177s;  Articles:  Westminster.  April,  igoi. 
May,  1906;   Annals  Am.  Acad..  March,  1901. 

DEATH-RATES:  Two  facts  stand  out  in  the 
study  of  death-rates  from  the  standpoint  of  social 
reform.  First,  the  marked  falling  of  the  death- 
rate  in  almost  all  civilized  countries  and  cities, 
clearly  indicating  advance  in  national  and  civic 
cleanuness  and  hygiene,  together  with  increasing 
successful  provision  for  the  sick  and  for  old  age. 
Second,  the  varying  death-rates  between  city  and 
country,  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  overcrowded 
and  the  well-circumstanced,  showing  to  what 
extent  the  death-rate  is  a  matter  of  economics 
and  of  environment.  These  questions,  however, 
are  better  considered  after  the  statistics: 

General  Statistics     - 
Dsath-Ratb  psr  i.ooo  Populatiom 
(Prom  U.  S  Census  Bulletin  15.  X904) 
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In  the  United  States  the  "registration"  area  means  areas 
where  there  are  adequate  official  returns.    "Non-registration" 
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areas  are  thou  where  the  census  enumerators  made  the  re- 
ports, or  where  the  official  reports  were  too  defective  to  be 
adequate.  The  registration  area  embraces  ten  registration 
states — namely,  Connecticut,  District  of  Columbia,  Maine, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Vermont — and  outside  these  states 
153  registration  cities.  These  are  all  states  and  all  ,cities 
having  at  least  8,000  inhabitants,  for  which  the  registration  of 
deaths  under  local  laws  and  ordinances  was  found  to  be 
sufficiently  accurate  for  use  by  the  Census  Office.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  registration  area  in  1900  was  38,807, >6o,  OT 
about  38  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  of  continental  U.  S. 
In  the  registration  area  it  is  estimated  that  the  death-rate  of 
1900  was  17.8,  but  the  census  states  that  as  the  non-registra- 
tion area  was  largely  rural  the  real  death-rate  was  between 
17.8  and  1 5.4  (the  rural  registration  rate). 

The  Unitbd  Statbs 

Dbatb-Ratbs  pbr  1,000  Popin.ATioN  BY  Racb  AMD  Natititt: 
1900 

(Twelfth  (Census,  v<d.  iii.,  pp.  Ivii,,  Ixx.,  Ixxiv.,  and  >86) 
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18.6 

17.9 

30$ 

17-3 

\u 

17.1 

SS.3 
J7.6 

16.7 

18.4 

18.3 

IS. 4 

IS. 3 

19.0 

14.9 

17.0 

16. 9 

S3. 4 

16.8 

SS.8 

19.1 

31.0 

17.6 

175 

17. 5 

16.. 

'I' 

17.7 

"•2 

i?S 

.8.3 

13.9 
iS.o 

ij.8 
18.0 

16.4 

13.1 

15-1 

10.3 

17.4 

17. 1 

li:\ 

16.7 

17.9 

17.8 

170 

19.  t 

18.9 

94.9 

19 -7 

17.0 

16.9 

a8.7 

16.6 

Fo«^ 

eign 
bom 


19.4 

18.5 
17.8 

16.9 

10. a 
16.4 
16.4 
13.1 
18.6 
so.  t 
17.3 
19. 1 


Dbath-Ratbs 

Certain  Causes,  roR  the  Reoistration  Area,  1900  and 
1890 

(From  the  Twelfth  (Census) 


Cause 


Pneumonia 

Consumption! 

Heart  disease^ 

Diarrheal  diseases'. . . 
Diseases  of  the  kid- 
neys*  

Apoplexy 

Oincer 

Old  age 

Bronchitis 

Cholera  infantum 

Debility  end  atrophy. 

Inflammation  of  the 

brain  and  meningitis 

Diphtheria 

Tjjhoid  fever 

Innuensa 

Diseases  of  the  brain . 

Croup 

Malarial  fever 


Death- Rate  per 
100,000 


191.9 
190. S 
134.0 
8s.  I 

83.7 
66.6 
60.0 
S4.0 
48.3 
47.8 
455 

41.8 
35.4 
3.1.8 
»3.9 
18.6 

1:1 


1890 


186.9 

>4S.4 
191. 8 
104.  t 

597 
49.0 
47.9 
44.9 
74.4 
79.7 
88.6 

49.1 
70.1 
46.3 
6.9 
30.9 
97.6 
19.9 


Increase  or  De- 
crease IN  Death- 
Ratb,  1S90  to  1900 


Increase  Decrease 


so 

54.9 

19,9 

19.0 

94.0 

17.6 

19. I 

9-1 

96.1 

3>.9 

43- 1 

7.3 

34.7 

19.5 

•7.7 

V,:l 


'  Including  general  tuberculosis. 

*  Including  pericarditis. 

>  Inctudmg  cholera  morbus,  colitis  diarrhea,  dysentery,  and 
enteritis. 

*  Including  Blight's  disease. 


Death-Ratbs  by  Age  Periods  per  1,000  Population  op 
corrbspondino  aob:  i90o 

(Twelfth  (Census,  vol.  iii.,  p.  Ixxx.) 


Registration 
Area 


Summaries: 

Registration  area. 

Registration  cities 

Registration  states 

Cities 

Rural 

Registration  states: 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New   Hampshire. . . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 


Age  Period 


165.4  52.1 
179-9  57-6 
159-3  49-9 

184.7  S9-7 

117.4  34-4 

156.8  46.4 

274.5  81.0 
144-1  41-9 
177-8  54-4 

121. 3  36.0 

172.0  51.8 

167.4  52.7 
159-8  52-3 
l97-9;63-3 

122. 1  34.4 


9.0 
9.6 
8.3 
9-1 
6.8 

7.4 
II. 2 

^:i 
70 
6.3 
8.3 
91 
8.0 

7-4 


II. 5 

13.6 

10.5 

13.1 

8.0 

9-5 
13-0 
8.7 
9-7 
8.0 
8.2 
10.9 
1 1.8 
10.6 
95 


23.1 
34.8 
30.3 
34-3 

15-7 

19.8 
27-3 
17.0 
30.7 
iS-6 
16. 1 

3I.O 
33.1 
93.5 
16.6 


86.6 

Ui 
90.9 
76.8 

83.8 
103.3 
78.1 
86.3 

745 
79-3 
SSS 
83.6 
91-7 
80.4 


Dbatb-Rates  prom  Principal  Causes  per  ieo,ooa  Popula- 
tion: 1900 

(Twelfth  Onsus,  vol.  iii.,  p.  cxiii.) 


Reoistration  Area 


Summaries: 

Registration  area . . 

Registration  cities . 

Registration  states 

Cities 

Rural 

RMistration  states: 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

NewYork 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 


Cause  op  Death 


139 

144 
133 
156 
97 


140  97 
175  80 


113 
139 
104 

133 
133 
138 
185 

73 


Great  Britain 
Death-Rates  per  1,000  Population 
(Statistical  Abstract,  1906) 


1891. 
1893 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

1899 
1900 
1901 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1905 


Bnfiland 
andWales 


90. 3 
19.0 
19.3 
16.6 
18.7 
17.1 
17.4 

'2' 
18.3 

18.9 

16.9 

16.9 

IS  4 

16.3 
15.9 


Scotland 


90.7 
.8.5 
19-3 
17.1 
194 
16.6 
18.4 
18.0 
18.1 
18. 5 
17.9 
17.9 
16.6 
16.8 
IS. 9 


Ireland 


.8.4 
19.4 

18. 0 

18.9 

18. 5 
16.7 
iR.S 
18.9 
17.7 
19.6 
17.8 

17. S 

17. 5 

18. 1 
17. 1 


United 
Kingdom 


90. e 
19.0 
19.0 
16.8 
18.7 

\n 

17. 7 
18.9 
18.4 
17.1 

15. 8 
16. s 
IS.5 
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Google 
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Thb  More  Ikportant  Cadsbs  or  Dbath — Dbaths  pbr  ioo.ooo  Pboplb  in  1903 

Compiled  from  statistics  of  the  Imperial  Health  Department  of  the  Gennan  Empire*  r9o6 

Per  100.000  Inhabitants 


German  Empire 

Switzerland 

Italy 

En^and  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Russia 

jailarsestdtiesof  Germany,  1904. • 

18  largest  cities  in  Switzerland 

71  cities  of  France  with   30,000  or 
more  people 

75  cities  of  Denmark 

76  latse  cities  of  England 

71  cities  of  Belgium 


0.03 
o.  1 

18.1 
'i 
0.9 
0.9 

»J-3 
0.4 


40. 5 
0.04 
0.3 

13.0 


1.8 
34.8 


7.4 

5.0 

35-3 

10.0 

iz.l 

10.9 

IS* 

8.6 

6.1 

99.8 

73 

5-7 

}l.o 
6.0 

t'i'.i 


I  a 


5  »6. 
9  16. 
3 
5 

,6 
'5 
9 

.8 
7 

.1 


>7.S 

>4.7 
ISS 
33.1 
"•9 


13- 

73-7 

10.0 

t8.i 

18.8 

3*-4 
17.3 


a6.s 
4.8 
6.0 

1J.5 

M 

10. o 
».S 
5-3 

114. 9 
JO.s 
6.1 


4-» 

6.6 

>4.3 

1.6 


30.0 
16. s 

It.l 
4».S 
14. « 
39.1 
16.1 
19-4 
8;.o 
6.6 
16.5 


.1:; 


3 

z8.S 
3»-7 
IS. 6 


186. 
188. 
III. 

I90. 
144. 

a  16. 
108. 
133. 
198. 


191. 
140. 


315-4 
140.4 


ti.  I 
76. J 

47. S 

S3.? 

67 

59 

30 

57 

6e 


95.6 

59-7 
50.0 


a8.4 


34-0 

83.6 

asi.3 

III. I 

141. 4 

•89 
76.6 
89.4 


ai9.4 
157-4 


93 

4a. 4 


86. a 


133. 
183. 
188. 
13a. 
137. 
a  14. 
194. 

II: 


a  453-4 

6,371.7 


5I55I.4 
375 
4a3-5 
509-9 
39»-0 
a68.i 
373-5 


.4'4I0.6 
•  4  397-6 


a  16. 7 
116. 7 


178.0 


21. 6 
18.  9 
ai.i 
35.  a 
13.6 
14. 1 
4.6 


3-8 


6as.3  19.! 
a99 . 6  1 7 . < 


385-8    5.4 


•o 

i 


a49.6 

iia  .4 

318.4 

795 

lU 

"5-7 
147-9 

ii" 
186 

as6.i 

iaa.8 

119.0 
91-7 
70.4 

166 


77-J 
131-1 


87. a 
8a. 9 
69. 1 

sS-s 

loe.o 
9S-» 


106.8 
ia5.4 


61.0 


Ths  More  Important  Causes  op  Death  in  the  Laroest  Cities  op  Europe 

Compiled  from  statistics  of  the  Imperial  Health  Department  of  the  German  Empire,  1906 

Per  100.000  Inhabitants 


Berlin , 

Breslau..... 

Munich 

Hamburg. . . 

Vienna 

Prague 

Milan 

London 

Edinburgh., 
Antwerp. ... 

Hague 

Amsterdam. 
CoiMnhagen 
Stockholm. , 
Christiania. 
Moscow.... 

Warsaw 

Bucharest . . 

Athens 

Rome 

Zurich 

Paris 

Marsollea.., 

Lyons 

Brussels. . . . 
Madrid 


1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 


0.5 

4-5 

a6. 1 


II. 8 
106.  a 


0.4 
0.6 
0.8 

»3-» 

o.a 

31.6 

146.  t 


I.I 
a. 6 


a4.8 


4-0 
7.7 
3-4 
4-a 

36ii 

38. a 

6.4 

6.6 

18.0 

7.4 

8.4 

a. 6 

a. 5 

0.9 

9. a 

ai  .9 

18.7 

104.9 

41-9 

3-0 

11. 0 
39-5 

13. 1 
ao.o 
41.8 


18.1 

■9-7 
17. o' 
17. Oi 
ai.S 
16.4! 

»7.9' 
16. a' 

6.4I 

if:;! 

ilii 

a6.ii 
47.6 
SS-4 
35. o 
aa.i 
7-5 
4.9' 
14. 7| 
II. 8, 

15. 0| 

II. 6 

15-4 


"J 
10.8 

aS-6 

56!S 
33-7 

6.9 
48.6 
19.9 
37.3 
79-6 
85-1 
14-7 

7 

4-5 
66.8 
36 
'9-4 

4.9 
ia.7 

0.6 
16.4 
16. s 

a.o 
17-9 
91-3 


ai.6 
S.I 
6-3 

II- 1 
3-6 
5 

0-8 
7.9 
9-3 
a. 4 
0.4 
1.6 
5-7 


a.  I 
14-6 
5-0 
3-7 
1.6 


7.5 


13.6 
ia.4 
10.4 
ai.8 

4-8 
ai.7 

5-4 
3a. 4 
55-4 
13a 
13-9 
3a. 6 
Sa.a 
16.  a 

9-9 

17. a 

13.0 
5  - 
1.6 

1 1. a  169. 

10.4  aia._ 
7-5  383-* 
6-1  137.0 
5.4  196.1 


107- 
31a. 
157- 
158. 
314- 
707- 
a34. 
166. 
laa. 
■34. 
9» 
141 
149 
111 

187 
14a 
433- 
381. 


.7  ao4 
.4as6 


3a. 6 


35- 
95- 
707- 
74- 
S6- 
74- 
as- 
55. 
69. 
Sa. 
67. 
73. 
55- 
94- 


IJO. 
46. 
78. 

a6. 

75 
40. 
96 


140. 
196. 
II. 

164. 
146. 
114. 
14a. 

70. 
lao. 

87. 
101. 

3a  ■ 
165, 

97 

74 
a99. 

*i* 

a89. 
a47 


56. 

186! 

80. 

171 


■S'o- 


loi. 

70. 
181. 
lOS. 

60. 


448. 5 
S79-5 
461.8 
363-5 
539 -o 


103. 
157- 
174- 
149 

50. 

30. 
171. 

75. 
•  33 
496. 
139, 


113. 
laa. 

114- 

aoo. 
367. 
16a. 
207. 
318. 


•sE 


553-4 
466.1 
367.8 
403.5 
a3o.a 
a73-9 
353-4 
46a.  8 
45I-0 
858.1 
681.4 


784.9 
.<39.0 
."6 
639-7 
»34  • 
645 
49a. 3 
846.1 


13-3 
9-5 


5-7 
e.8 


a. 7 
15.3 
8.1 
5-4 
7-4 

ll 
6-4 
8.1 
j6.9 
1-7 


41-8 
II. 6 

"8.7 
Sa.i 
41.6 


I 


61.9 


136.7 
»94.9 
593-5 
19s.  3 
176.3 
iia.o 
166.  a 
ia6.3 

41.0 
13a 
149-7 

90 
111 

67-S 

95-8 

397.  S 

144-6 
181. 5 
190.9 
176.1 
116.  a 

76 
147-8 

70.6 
aoi  .5 
153-7 


0.3 


0.3 
0.3 
4.0 
0.4 


0.6 
0.7 


16.8 
7.0 
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Deaths  in  thb  German  Empire,  185 1-1904 


Years 

Deaths 

Still-born 

Per  1,000 
including 
sUn-bom 

Still-born 
per  100 

1851-60 

1861-70 

i87i-«o.... 

1881-90 

1891-1900. . 

1900 

1901 

1901 

1903 

1904 

1,013,003 
1,113,864 
I,13».8S4 
1,147.470 
1,133.843 
1,300,900 
1,140,014 
1,187.171 
1.134.033 
l,l>6,683 

61,363 
69,045 
66.763 
63.81a 
64.S18 
6s.saa 
64.679 
63.118 
63,300 

17.8 
18.4 
38.8 
a6.5 
ass 
13. a 
11.8 
ao.6 
11.1 
ao.7 

Concerning  the  interpretation  of  these  and  other 
vital  statistics  caution  must  be  exercised.  Says 
Professor  Mayo-Smith  ("Statistics  and  Sociol- 
ogy." P-  >49): 

The  ordinary  basis  for  comparison  of  mortality  is  to  take 
the  number  of  deaths  per  t,ooo  of  the  population.  As  the 
death-rate,  however,  is  greater  among  males  than  among 
females,  and  at  certain  age  periods  than  at  others,  it  is  obvious 
that  comparison  would  only  be  fair  between  two  populations 
where  the  sex  and  age  distribution  was  exactly  the  same. 
This  never  happens,  and  even  in  the  same  population,  in  course 
of  time,  the  sex  and  age  distribution  may  vary.  The  tise  of 
the  crude  death-rate  has  given  rise,  therefore,  to  many  criti- 
dsms.  In  188 1  the  genentl  rate  in  England  and  Wales  was 
18.9  per  1,000  of  all  ages,  while  in  Prance  it  was  ai.o — i.  e,, 
3.1  higher.  But  had  the  age  distribution  of  the  French 
population  been  identical  witn  that  of  England,  the  general 
death-rate  would  have  been  lo.g  and  not  12.0.  Thus,  of  the 
3. 1  difference  between  the  two  rates,  3.0  was  due  to  difference 
of  health  condition  and  i.i  to  difference  of  age  distribution. 

Various  plans,  therefore,  have  been  proposed 
for  correcting  the  death-rate  by  reducing  the  pop- 
ulation to  a  common  standard. 

Professor  Edgeworth,  of  Oxford,  has  summed 
up  in  Palgrave's  "Dictionary  of  Political  Econ- 
omy "  the  generally  received  conclusions  as  to 
death-rates,  which  we  condense  as  follows: 

One  class  of  causes  in  variations  in  death-rates,  since  they 
can  be  little  changed,  are  mainly  important  because  they  must 
be  allowed  for  in  estimating  the  causes  which  can  be  changed. 
Among  these,  in  the  main,  unvariable  causes  of  differences  in 
death-rates  is  sex. 

At  the  early  ages  the  difference  between  the  mortality 
of  the  two  sexes  is  marked.  At  the  zero  point  of  age  it  ap- 
pears that  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  still-bom  children 
IS  139  to  100.  For  the  period  0-5  the  proportion  of  mortality 
is  7a  to  6a  (according  to  Dr.  Farr's  life-table  for  England 
and  Wales).  At  the  age  of  adolescence  female  mortality  gains 
upon  male,  but  again  lags  behind  at  later  ages.  The  dis- 
turbing effect  which  this  cause  exercises  on  inferences  drawn 
from  the  general  death-rate  is  not  so  considerable  as  the 
effect  of  age.  Mr.  Humphreys,  in  his  paper  "  On  the  Value 
of  Death-Rates"  (Journal  of  Slat.  Soc.,  xxxvii.,  p.  444), 
contrasting  the  English  towns  which  have  the  greatest  and 
the  least  proportion  of  male  to  female  inhabituits,  argues 
that  the  extreme  perturbation  of  the  general  death-rates 
which  may  be  expected  from  this  cause  is  not  more  than  two 
per  mille. 

Here  may  be  mentioned  the  effect  on  mortality  of  the 
variations  of  the  seasons.  Of  the  four  quarters  of  the  year, 
the  first  is  the  most  fatal ;  next  comes  the  fourth;  the  mortaBty 
of  the  second  quarter  is  for  this  country  on  an  average  in 
excess,  but  occasionally  below,  that  of  the  third  quarter 
("  Reports  of  the  Registrar-General,"  tables  showing  death- 
rates  in  each  quarter  of  the  years  rince  1838). 

Other  causes,  not  admitting  of  such  exact  measurement,  are 
race  and  climate  (including  properties  of  soil,  water,  etc.). 

Also  it  may  be  expected  that  the  mortality  of  unmarried 
persons  will,  ceteris  paribus,  be  particularly  lar^e.  The 
married  have  the  advantage  at  almost  all  ages,  as  is  shown 
by  ITr.  Farr  ("Vital  Statistics,"  p.  441,  and  references  there 
given).  But  it  is  a  nice  question  whether  celibacy  can  be 
regarded  as  a  cause  of  high  death-rate.  The  high  death-rate 
attending  celibacy  may  be  a  case  of  post  hoc  not  propter  hoc] 
the  finest  individuals  being  selected  for  marriage;  while  "  men 
with  a  weak  constitution,  ill  health,  or  any  great  infirmity 
of  body  or  mind  will  not  often  wish  to  marry,  or  will  be  re- 
jected" (Darwin,  "Descent  of  Blan,"  part  i.,  ch,  v.). 

Among  the  causes  which  can  be  remedied  are  (i)  vice, 
(1)  unhealthy  occupations,  (3)  indigence,  and  (4)  insanitary 
residences — agencies  which  ate  apt  to  be  entangled  with  each 
other  as  well  as  with  the  first  set  of  causes. 


muc! 


(i)  There  i*  much  truth  as  well  as  ezaggention  in  SOss- 
ilch's  dictum  ascribing  the  chief  difference*  in  mortality 
to  "the  manner  of  life,  the  moral  drcum- 
stances,  virtue  and  vice,  indolence  and  indus- 
¥106  try."     One  example  is  the  great  mortality 

of  illegitimate  children.  Dr.  Parr  cite*  in- 
stances in  which  the  death-rate  of  illatitimate 
infants  is  double  that  of  the  legitimate.  The  vice  of  ifrunken- 
nesstsalsoconspicuouslyfatal.  Themortalityof  hotel  keepers 
and  their  servants  is  appalling.  It  is  difficult  to  say,  however, 
in  many  instances  how  far  alcoholism  is  to  blame  and  how 
far  occupation  and  economic  causes. 

The  other  three  causes  of  death  which  Professor 
Edgeworth  mentions — unhealthy  occupations, 
indigence,  and  insanitary  residences — may  be 
summed  up  in  one  word — -poverty.  How  far 
death  is  due  to  poverty  few  realize.  From 
England  we  have  the  most  abundant  testimony. 
Some  years  ago  Dr.  Drysdale,  in  England,  wrote: 

At  present  the  avenge  age  at  death' among  the  nobility, 

fentiy,  and  professional  classes  in  England  and  Wales  was 
fty-nve  years;  but  among  the  artisan  classes  of  Lambeth  it 
only  amounted  to  twenty-nine  yean;  and  while  the  infantile 
death-rate  among  the  well-to-do  classes  was  such  that  only 
eight  children  died  in  the  first  year  of  hfe  out  of  loo  bom,  aa 
many  as  30  per  cent  succumbed  at  that  age  among  the 
children  of  the  poor  in  some  districts  of  our  large  cities.  The 
only  real  causes  of  this  enormous  difference  in  the  position 
of  the  rich  and  poor  with  respect  to  their  chances  of  existence 
lay  in  the  fact  that  at  the  bottom  of  society  wages  were  so 
low  that  food  and  other  requisites  of  health  were  obtained 
with  too  great  diSaculty"  (Dr.  C.  R.  Drysdale,  "Report  of 
Industrial  Remuneration  Conference,"  p.  130). 

One  great  cause  of  the  short  and  miserable 
lives  of  the  poor  is  the  insanitary  condition  of  the 
slums  in  which  many  of  them  are  compelled  to 
dwell.  The  strongest  testimony  to  the  evil 
effects  of  such  surroundings  comes  from  the 
insurance  companies.  The  industrial  friendly 
societies  have  in  each  large  town  their  ' '  proscribed 
streets."  The  Liverpool  Victoria  Legal  Friendly 
Society  proscribes,  tor  Liverpool  alone,  on  ac- 
cotmt  of  their  insanitary  character,  167  "streets 
wherein  no  members  of  the  society  may  be  en- 
tered" (Circular  of  Oct.  13,  1886).  Yet  these 
tmhealthy  streets  are  not  too  bad  to  be  the  only 
homes  of  thousands  of  the  poorer  citizens  of  that 
commercial  center. 

The  relation  between  overcrowding  and  death- 
rate  is  only  too  plainly  seen  in  the  following  tables 
for  London : 


Proportion  of  total  population  living  more 
than  two  in  a  room  (in  tenements  of  less  than 
five  rooms) 

Districts  with  under  15  per  cent 

Districts  with  under  15  to  ao  per  cent 

Districts  with  under  20  to  35  per  cent 

Districts  with  under  25  to  30  per  cent 

Districts  with  under  30  to  35  per  cent 

Districts  with  over  35  per  cent 


Death-rate. 

"all  causes, 

1885-91 


17. SI 
19-SX 
30.37 
31.76 
33.9a 
35.07 


"  London  Government,"  p.  68. 

In  the  United  States  simit&r  facts  exist.  In 
1904,  in  Boston's  wealthy  wards  the  death-rate  was 
13.45 ;  in  the  thirteenth  ward,  a  working-class  dis- 
trict, it  was  18.45.  Speaking  broadly,  the  rural 
death-rate  in  the  U.  S.  registration  area  1000-4 
averaged  14.3,  and  for  the  cities  17.5.  In  Paris, 
the  rich  quarters  of  the  Elys^  and  the  Op^ra  had, 
according  to  Levasseur  (' '  Pop.  Fran^aise,  Vol.  II., 
p.  403),  a  death-rate  of  13.4  and  16, a  when  M&iil- 
montant  had  a  death-rate  of  13.3. 

For  the  terrible  effect  of  occupations  upon 
death-rates,  see  Accidents,  Railways,  and  Dan- 
OBROus  Trades. 
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It  is,  however,  among  the  children  that  is  seen 
the  most  fatal  effects  of  poverty.  For  this, 
however,  see  Infant  Mortality. 

RepbreSces:  Rcnort  of  the  U.  S.  Census  on  MorUMy 
Statistics.  1905;  Great  Britain.  Rtports  of  Rmstrar- Gntrci; 
Germany.  Statistischcs  Jakrhnch  fUr  das  'DtMUck*  Rtick. 
Arthur  Newsholme.  Vital  Statistics  (1899);  Mayo-Smith, 
Science  of  Statistics,  1895-95:  G.  Newman,  Infant  Mortal- 
ity, 1906;  rfad«  (dangerous),  Thomas  Oliver  (190s);  Foett 
for  Socialists,  Fabian  Tract  No.  5;  Articles:  Harperi' 
Weekly.  Feb.  1904;  Nation. iiov.,  \<fay,  American  Journal 
of  Sociology.  Sept..  1897;  Ann.  Amer.  Acdd.,  May,  1906;  /»- 
dependent.  June.  1906. 

DEBS,  EUGENE  VICTOR:  American  Socialist 
and  labor  leader ;  bom  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  1855. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools,  and 
worked  first  as  a  railway  fireman  (1871-74)  and 
later  in  the  wholesale  grocery  trade  (1875-79). 
In  1879  he  was  elected  city  clerk  of  Terre 
Haute,  which  position  he  held  until  1883,  being 
elected  to  the  state  legislature  two  years  later. 
He  was  grand  secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  Firemen  from  1880  to  1893,  in  which 
latter  year  he  formed  the  American  Railway 
Union,  an  effort  to  organize  all  railway  men  in  one 
aggressive  tmion  rather  than  on  the  more  con- 
servative lines  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  He  was  president  of  this  union  from 
1893-97.  In  1894  he  led  the  great  Pullman 
Strike,  having  first  done  his  best  to  procure  a 
peaceable  settlement.  He  was  charged  with 
conspiracy,  but  acc^uitted,  was  then  charged  with 
violation  of  an  injtmction,  imprisoned  without 
trial,  and  held  in  prison  for  six  months  for  con- 
tempt of  court.  Joining  the  Socialists  he  has 
traveled  and  delivered  brilliant  addresses  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  1900  and  again  in 
1904  he  was  the  presidential  candidate  of  the 
Social  Democratic  Party.  His  views  are  those  of 
international  and  "class  conscious"  socialism. 
Address:  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

DEBTS.    See  Finance. 

DB  COUnS.    See  Colins. 

DEGEHERATION:  To  whatever  school  of 
social  reform  one  belong,  whatever  be  his  view 
of  the  catise  of  present  ills  and  the  methods  to 
be  followed  to  remove  those  ills  and  to  advance 
to  any  ideal  condition,  whatever  that  ideal  may 
be,  one  cannot  escape  the  question  of  the  ability 
of  the  individuals  who  compose  society  to  con- 
duct the  methods  of  reform  believed  in,  and  to 
realize  the  ideal  conditions  that  may  be  desired. 
The  Socialist,  who  dwells  most  upon  the  power 
and  function  of  society  in  developing  progress, 
must  meet  the  question  whether  the  individual 
be  capable  of  socialism  no  less  than  the  indi- 
vidualist must  consider  individual  ability.  We 
therefore  consider  in  this  article  the  causes  which 
tend  to  lower  individual  ability  and  to  produce 
that  personal  degeneration  which  makes  the  in- 
dividual lower  than  the  norm  (de,  from,  and  genus, 
class  or  norm) ,  unfitted  to  play  his  proper  part  in 
life.  This  is  all  that  we  mean  here  W  the  degen- 
erate. All  forms  of  unfittedness  for  life  are  more 
or  less  connected,  and  pass  by  degrees  from  the 
slightest  unfittedness  to  the  extremes  of  vice, 
intemperance,  and  disease. 

The  conception  of  degeneration  which  prevails 
to-day  in  the  study  of  mental  disease,  and  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  Max  Nordau's  well-known 
book,  "Degeneration,"  was  first  clearlv  defined 
by  Dr.  Morel  in  his  "Traits  des  D^gAierescences 


Physiques  Intellectuelles  et  Morales  de  I'Esp^ 
Humame  et  des  Causes  qui  Produisant  ces  Vari^ 
t&  Maladives,"  published  in  Paris  in  1857.  He 
s*ys  (p-  5) :  "The  clearest  notion  we  can  form  of 
degeneracy  is  to  regard  it  as  a  morbid  deviation 
from  an  original  type.  This  deviation,  even  if  at 
the  outset  it  was  ever  so  slight,  contained  trans- 
missible elements  of  such  a  nature  that  any  one 
bearing  in  him  the  germs  becomes  more  and  more 
incapable  of  fulfilling  his  fimctions  in  the  world; 
and  mental  progress,  already  checked  in  his  own 
person,  finds  itself  menaced  also  in  his  descend- 
ants." Such  degeneracy  shows  itself,  according 
to  many  writers,  and  particularly  Lombroso,  in 
his  "L  Uomo  Delinquente,"  in  certain  phvsical 
characteristics  termed  stigmata,  such  as  deformi- 
ties, stinted  growth,  asymmetry,  etc.  Max  Nor- 
dau,  however,  argues  that  there  are  also  certain 
mental  stigmata  which  appear  in  degeneracy 
when  coupled  with  affinity  for  art  or  literature. 
Such  higher  degenerates  he  considers  to  dwell  in 
the  borderland  between  reason  and  pronoimced 
madness.  These  mental  stigmata  he  considers  to 
be  the  lack  of  moral  sense  or  of  moral  proportion, 
egoism,  impulsiveness,  emotionalism,  despond- 
ency, fear;  a  predilection  for  idle  reverie,  doubts, 
and  curious  surmisings  as  to  the  causes  of  the 
universe,  mysticism,  etc.  His  book,  which  has 
been  by  many  received  as  an  able  contribution  to 
modem  thought,  and  by  others  as  a  weak  and 
sometimes  ignorant  criticism  upon  new  forms  of 
art  and  literature,  is  a  minute  analysis  of  manv  of 
the  foremost  works  of  art  and  literature  of  the  day, 
with  the  result  of  convicting  most  of  the  artists 
and  litterateurs  of  the  day  of  being,  according  to 
Nordau,  degenerate. 

We  have  referred  to  this  book  to  show  how 
wide  is  the  range  that  has  been  covered  by  the 
word  degenerate.  The  causes  that  produce  such 
an  imdefined  and  such  an  undefinaole  phenome- 
non must  be  themselves  undefined  and  undefin- 
able.  Only  some  of  them  can  be  here  noted,  and 
one  must  beware  of  too  exact  statements,  espe- 
cially as  to  the  degree  to  which  different  causes 
contribute  to  producing  character  and  ability  be- 
low the  norm.  The  main  causes  we  can  here  only 
name,  for  a  discussion  of  them  referring  the 
reader  to  their  respective  heads.  In  the  first 
place,  we  are  met  by  the  old  question,  how  far 
environment  and  heredity  contribute  to  the  for- 
mation of  character,  and  how  far  men  form  their 
own  characters.  Without  entering  into  questions 
of  philosophy,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  the  results 
of  modem  careful  investigation  upon  this  point. 
Mr.  A.  G.  Warner,  in  his  "American  Chanties" 
(p.  34),  has  tabulated  the  results  of  careful  inves- 
tigations as  to  the  prime  causes  of  poverty,  con- 
ducted by  trained  charity  organization  visitors 
in  Baltimore,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Cincinnati,  and 
New  York,  by  Mr.  Charles  Booth  in  London,  and 
results  tabulated  by  Bdhmert  for  seventy-six 
German  cities.  This  tabulates  practically  aU  the 
scientific  investigations  that  have  been  made. 
The  details  are  given  in  the  article  Poverty,  in 
the  section  on  its  causes.  We  here  simply  point 
out  some  of  its  results.  According  to  this  table, 
in  all  the  different  investigations  taken  by  men 
and  women,  humanitarians,  thonot  socialistically 
inclined,  only  from  i.7  to  42.2  per  cent  of  the  cases 
were  found  to  be  primarily  due  to  caus^  indi- 
cating misconduct,  while  the  causes  indicating 
misfortune  are  put  at  from  46.4  to  92.5  per  cent. 
According  to  this  showing,  then,  poverty — and 
since  poverty  and  degeneration  usually  are  as- 
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sociated,  degeneration — is  very  much  more  due  to 
misfortune  than  misconduct.  And  even  in  cases 
of  poverty  due  to  misconduct,  one 
Kliemidiut  *'*'*  ^^  ****  means  be  sure  how  much 
■■"™'''"*  of  the  misconduct  is  due  to  bad  en- 
jU^L^^  vironment  or  bad  heredity.  Miscon- 
^^™'  duct  causes  much  poverty — of  that 
there  is  no  question;  but  that  poverty 
also  causes  much  misconduct,  such  as  drinking, 
prostitution,  crime,  theft,  can  no  more  be  ques- 
tioned. How  much  tendency,  too,  to  drinking, 
prostitution,  and  crime  is  inherited,  who  can  say? 
Cases  like  the  Jukes  show  the  terrible  power  of 
heredity.  The  extent  to  which  people  thus  form 
their  own  characters,  as  taught  by  modem  science, 
is  reduced  to  the  lowest  proportions.  That  people 
can,  however,  rise  out  of  tie  lowest  environment 
to  the  highest  character,  numerous  instances  indi- 
cate ;  but  how  far  this  is  due  to  heredity  remains 
still  to  be  ascertained. 

Coming  to  the  question  as  to  whether  heredity 
or  environment  is  the  more  effective  cause,  we  are 
again  on  a  contested  field  in  biological  controversy. 

Mr.  Spencer's  philosophy  is  mainly  based  on 
the  belief  that  heredity  accounts  for  much,  and 
that  acquired  characteristics  can  be  transmitted 
to  posterity.  Professor  Weismann  denies  this. 
Science  to-day  is  tmdecided  upon  the  point,  tend- 
ing perhaps,  however,  to  the  position  that  while 
^^ismann  may  not  be  whoUy  right,  and  acquired 
characteristics  may  sometimes  be  transmitted, 
yet  for  the  future  race  selection  has  more  to  do 
with  character  than  environment,  and  acquired 
character  cannot  largely  be  transmitted.  This, 
however,  does  not  prevent  environ- 
HaradltT  or  "^^"^  from  being  for  the  individual 
Snvira^ant  '"'"^  important  than  heredity,  which 
seems  to-day  largely  proved.  For 
further  details  upon  this  point,  how- 
ever, see  Heredity. 

Coming  to  the  question  of  what  are  the  prin- 
cipal factors  in  environment  that  produce  degen- 
eration in  the  individual,  perhaps  the  first  that 
should  be  named  is  lack  of  employment.  This 
has  the  highest  percentages  of  any  single  cause  of 
poverty  in  Professor  Warner's  table,  its  percen- 
tages nmning  from  2.2  per  cent  to  32.5  per  cent, 
while  insufficient  employment  and  poorly  paid 
employment  carry  the  percentage  much  higher. 
Not,  perhaps,  so  much  as  a  cause  of  poverty,  since 
it  is  rather  a  result  of  poverty,  but  certainly 
among  the  very  foremost  causes  of  degeneration 
is  the  lack  of  a  good  home.  This  is  probably  the 
supreme  cause  of  degeneration  as  far  as  environ- 
ment goes,  mainly  because  it  is  that  which  most 
affects  the  early  years,  when,  by  all  experience, 
character  is  the  most  impressionable .  The  point  is 
too  well  known,  however,  to  need  dwelling  upon 
here.     For  confirmation  of  it,  see  Poverty. 

It  should,  perhaps,  however,  be  suggested,  too, 
that  in  noticing  the  terrible  effects  upon  character 
of  lack  of  homes  and  poor  homes,  one  should  not 
forget  the  terrible  results  upon  character  of  un- 
happy homes,  of  unhappy  marriages,  and  family 
quarrels.     (See  Family.) 

Professor  Warner  puts  as  a  most  palpable  social 
cause  of  degeneration  accidents,  and  shows  how 
in  one  year,  ending  June  30,  1892,  28,268  men  in 
railway  employ  were  injured  on  the  railways  of 
the  United  States,  or  one  man  for  every  twenty- 
nine.  (See  Railways,)  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  worst  results  of  accidents  are  often  not 
the  direct  results,  but  the  indirect,  when  homes 
are  broken  up  through  the  inabilty  of  the  bread- 


winner to  maintain  the  family.  Akin  to  this  is 
the  effect  of  unhealthy  trades.  The  effect  of  this, 
however,  on  the  individual  and  the  family  can  be 
seen  only  in  studying  the  relative  death-rates, 
and  perhaps  even  more  the  relative  sick-rates 
that  prevail  in  different  occupations.  Accordine 
to  statistics  prepared  by  Josef  Koroski,  as  quoted 
by  Professor  Warner  (idem . ,  p .  1 04) ,  if  we  start  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five  with  1,000  persons  of  each 
class,  there  will  be  alive  at  the  end  of  thirty-five 
years,  of  merchants,  587;  of  tailors,  421 ;  of  shoe- 
makers, 376;  of  servants,  290;  of  day  laborers, 
only  253.  The  total  number  of  years  of  life  for 
the  merchants  will  be  28,501,  and  of  the  laborers 
only  22,317,  while,  worse  yet,  of  the  years  falling 
to  the  laborer,  i  ,493  wiU  be  years  of  sickness, 
while  of  the  merchants'  years  only  824  will  be 
jrears  of  sickness.  Such  are  some  of  the  social 
causes  of  degeneration. 

Among  the  causes  which  may  be  considered 
under  misconduct,  the  most  recent  thought  gives 
a  larger  place  to  sensuaUty  than  to  intemperance. 

It  is  often  not  easy  to  tabulate  this 

II— «naH«»   *s  *  cause;  but,  says  Professor  War- 

^  ner:  "Careful  observers  believe  it  to 

be  a  more  constant  and  fundamental 
cause  of  degeneration  than  intemperance.  It 
certainly  effects  degeneration  of  a  more  or  less 
pronounced  type  in  a  much  larger  number  of 
persons.  It  persists  almost  to  uie  end  in  the 
most 'degenerate  stock,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
operative  among  the  healthier  classes."  It  has, 
however,  been  comparatively  little  studied.  The 
effects  of  venereal  disease  have  been  treated  at 
length,  but  the  amotmt  of  vitality  burned  out 
through  lust  has  never  been  and,  perhaps,  never 
can  be  adequately  measured.  Above  all,  it  brings 
multitudes  of  unhealthy  children  into  the  world, 
often  to  be  neglected  after  birth.  (See  Illegiti- 
macy.) 

Intemperance  is  much  more  readily  recognized 
as  a  cause  of  degeneration.  Says  Professor  War- 
ner :  ' '  Probably  nothing  in  the  tables  of  the  causes 

of  poverty,  as  ascertained  by  cold 

IiitmMnuioe*^*'^*^"**''  T"  .™°'^,  surprize  the 
•^  average  reader  than  the  fact  that  m- 
temperance  is  held  to  be  the  chief 
cause  in  only  from  one  fifteenth  to  one  fifth  of 
the  cases,  and  that  where  an  attempt  is  made  to 
learn  in  how  many  cases  it  had  a  contributory  in- 
fluence, its  presence  cannot  be  traced  at  all  in 
more  than  38.1  per  cent  of  the  cases.  (See 
Poverty.)  Professor  Warner  sums  up  the  case 
by  saying:  "The  general  conclusion  regarding 
drink  as  a  cause  of  poverty  is  sufficiently  weU 
formulated  by  Mr.  Booth.  'Of  drink  in  all  its 
combinations,  adding  to  every  trouble,  under- 
mining every  effort  after  good,  destroying  the 
home  and  cursing  the  young  lives  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  stories  tell  enough.  It  does  not  stand 
as  apparent  chief  cause  in  as  many  cases  as 
sickness  and  old  age,  but  if  it  were  not  for  drink, 
sickness  and  old  age  could  be  better  met.' "  Such 
are  the  chief  social  causes  of  degeneration,  but  by 
no  means  all.  Speculation  in  the  market,  hope- 
lessness and  discouragement  in  business — all  are 
causes.  Perhaps  the  most  powerful  causes  of 
personal  degeneration  have  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned— the  psychic  causes.  These  may  be  oftoi 
connected  with  rebgion.  When  in  early  years 
moral  teachings  have  been  combined  with  certain 
religious  dogma,  it  often  happens  that  when  in 
later  years  the  religious  dogmas  are  given  up, 
there  results,  for  a  time  at  least,  a  moral  chaos. 
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Probably  far  more  demoralizing  both  in  extent 
and  decree,  and  especially  to  the  young,  is  the 
skepticism  as  to  honor  and  virtue  which  results 
from  seeing  those  whom  they  have  been  taught  to 
respect  at  the  church  commit  acts  contrary  to 
their  profession.  The  degeneration  of  character 
that  arises  from  this  source  can  never  be  measured, 
but  it  must  be  amone  the  most  operative  causes. 
Such  considerations,  however,  lead  us  into  fields 
too  wide  to  be  covered  here,  and  apart  from  the 
limitations  of  this  cyclopedia.  Yet  this  and  a 
hundred  other  similar  psychological  forces  must 
never  be  forgotten  in  their  effect  upon  character. 
How  far  such  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  de- 
generation affect  the  question  of  the  wisest  meth- 
ods in  social  reform  different  minds  will  differently 
estimate.  Socialists  argue  that  all  modem  sci- 
ence tends  to  show  that  character  is  almost  wholly 
the  result  of  environment,  and  hence  that  by  giv- 
ing right  environment  vice  and  crime  will  disap- 
pear, and  gradually  a  race  be  developed  capable 
of  what  is  to-day  impossible.  Individualists, 
while  not  denying  the  power  of  environment 
upon  character,  fear  that  socialism  will  result  in 
'weakened  character  and  impaired  individuality, 
by  tending  to  make  men  rely  too  much  upon  so- 
ciety. (See  Evolution;  Individualism;  Phys- 
ical Decenekation;  Poverty;  Prostitution; 
soclausu.) 

RsFiRBNCBs:  Amtriean  Charitits,  by  A.  G.  Warner,  chaps, 
u.-v.,  189s;  PrincipUs  of  Bioloty.  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
condndisu  cfaap*.,  iSsi;  Htrtdity,  by  Auguzt  Weisqann; 
Psyekie  Faelors  of  Cmlitation,  by  Lester  Ward,  18^3; 
Abmnmat  Man,  by  Arthiir  McDonald,  1893;  DtgtmraHon, 
by  B.  R.  Lankeater:  ZVftwraiwft,  by  Max  Nordau;  Utbtr 
dm  Ricksehritt  in  d*r  Natur,  by  Weismann. 

DE  LEOIT,  DAinSL:  Socialist;  editor  of  The 
People;  bom  in  Curasao,  Dutch  West  Indies,  off 
the  coast  of  Venezuela,  1852.  Came  to  the  United 
States  from  Europe,  1873;  graduate  Columbia 
Law  School.  Lectured  on  diplomacy  at  Colum- 
bia School  of  Political  Economy;  supported 
Henry  George  1886;  joined  Knights  of  Xabor 
1888;  became  interested  in  Nationalism  1889; 
joined  Socialist  Labor  Party  1890.  Growing 
more  revolutionary  in  his  methods,  and  opposing 
working  with  the  trade-unions  as  the  Soci^ 
Democratic  Party  does  a  split  resulted,  and  Mr. 
De  Leon  led  in  founding  the  Socialist  Trade  and 
Labor  Alliance  1895.  He  has  since  been  the 
leader  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  as  opposed 
to  the  Social  Democratic  Party.  (See  Socialism.) 
In  1893  he  founded  The  People  (a  weekly  paper) 
and  in  1900  The  Daily  People.  A  lessening  num- 
ber of  irreconcilable  Socialists  stand  with  aim  as 
opposed  to  the  main  Socialist  Party,  altho  his 
pMty  perhaps  correctly  claims  to  represent  the 
original  Socialist  Party.  Address:  3-6NewReade 
Street,  New  York. 

DEMARD  AUD  SUPPLY:  In  political  economy 
demand  and  supply  may  best  oe  considered  to- 
gether as  correlatives.  Demand  is  the  desire  to 
purchase  and  possess  coupled  with  the  power  of 
purchasing;  sometimes  called,  by  way  01  distinc- 
tion, effectual  demand — a  phrase  originated  by 
Adam  Smith.  Cairns  ("Political  Economy,"  I. 
ii.,  sec.  3)  defines  demand  as  "the  desire  for 
commodities  or  services  seeking  its  end  by  an 
offer  of  general  purchasing  power."  Supply  is 
the  amotmt  or  quantity  of  any  commodity  that 
is  on  the  market  and  is  available  for  purchase. 
Cairns  defines  it  (ibid.)  as  "the  desire  for  general 
purchasing  power,  seeking  its  end  by  an  offer  of 


specific  commodities  or  services."  As,  then,  the 
things  are  correlate,  the  laws  of  supply  and  de- 
mand are  correlated.  Marshall  states  them  thus; 
first  of  Demand  ("Economics  of  Industry,"  pp. 
69-71): 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  the  larger  the 
stock  which  sellen  determine  to  sell,  the  lower  will  be  the  price 
at  which  it  can  be  fat.  lid  of.  Vice  versa,  the  lower  the 
price  at  which  anything  is  offered  for  sale,  the  greater  is  the 
amount  of  it  which  can  be  sold  off.  Examples  occur  to  us 
every  day.  In  a  good  apple  year,  the  price  of  apples  is  low; 
in  a  bad  year  it  is  high.  At  the  end  of  the  season  a  fashion- 
able shop  sells  off  at  a  great  reduction,  and  so  gets  many  cus- 
tomers. .  .  . 

The  lower  the  price  that  a  man  has  to  pay  for  a  thing,  the 
more  of  it  ie  he  likely  to  buy.  A  fall  in  price  will  not,  indeed, 
make  every  purchaser  increase  his  ptzrchases.  It  might  in  the 
case  of  sugar;  it  would  not  in  the  case  of  carpets.  But  a  fall 
in  the  price  of  carpets  would  induce  some  of  the  householders 
in  a  large  market  to  buy  new  carpets:  just  as  an  unhealthy 
autumn  increases  the  mortality  en  a  large  town,  tho  many 
persons  are  uninjured  by  it.  For  in  a  large  market  there 
must  be  some  who  are  doubting  whether  to  replace  an  old 
carpet  by  a  new  one;  and  their  decision  will  be  affected  by  a 
fall  in  the  price  of  carpets.  There  will  not  be  any  exact 
relation  between  the  fall  in  price  and  the  increase  of  demand. 
A  fall  of  one  tenth  in  the  price  may  increase  the  sales  by  a 
twentieth  or  by  a  quarter,  or  it  may  double  them.  But  in 
a  large  market  every  fall  m  price  will  cause  an  increase  of 
demand.     Thelawoi  demand  then  is: 

The  amount  of  a  commodity  which  finds  purchasers  in  a 
market  in  a  given  time  depends  on  the  price  at  which  it  is 
offered  for  sale,  and  varies  so  that  the  amount  demanded  is 
increased  by  a  fall  in  price  and  diminished  by  a  rise  in  price. 
Its  price  measures  its  final  utility  to  each  purchasei^-that  is, 
the  value  in  use  to  him  of  that  portion  of  it  which  it  is  only 
just  worth  his  while  to  buy. 

Of  Supply  Marshall  says  (p.  76) : 

The  interest  of  every  producer  of  a  commodity  is  always 
to  calculate  the  amount  of  it  that  is  being  produced  for  mar- 
ket.  If  this  amount  seems  likely  to  be  small,  so  that  its 
price  will  rise  above  its  expenses  of  production,  he  will 
produce  as  much  as  he  can,  so  as  to  derive  as  much  benefit  as 
possible  from  the  high  price  which  he  anticii>ates.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  amount  brought  to  market  seems  likely 
to  be  so  great  that  its  price  will  fall  below  its  expenses  A 
production,  then  he  will  check  his  own  production  so  far  as 
ne  conveniently  can.  So  that  if  the  price  of  a  commodity  is 
likely  to  be  higher  than  its  expenses  of  production,  it  is  the 
interest  of  each  producer  to  do  what  he  can  to  increase  the 
supply:  and  the  effect  of  this  is  to  lower  the  price  toward  its 
expenses  of  production.  And  if  its  price  is  likely  to  be 
lower  than  its  expenses  of  production,  it  is  the  interest  of  each 
producer  to  do  wnat  he  can  to  check  the  supply:  and  the  effect 
of  this  is  to  raise  the  price  toward  the  expenses  of  production. 
That  is  to  say: 

Every  producer  of  a  commodity  calculates  the  price  at 
which  he  will  be  able  to  sell  it,  and  the  expenses  of  produdnjg 
it.  He  thus  determines  whether  to  increase  or  diminish  hS 
production.  If  there  is  free  competition — that  is,  if  he  is  not 
acting  in  combination  with  other  produceia — he  increases  or 
diminishes  his  supply  according  as  the  price  of  the  commodity 
seems  Ukely  to  be  greater  or  less  than  its  expenses  of  produc- 
tion. Thus  he  is  led  by  his  own  interests  to  act  in  the  same 
way  as  he  would  if  his  only  object  were  to  regulate  the  amount 
produced  so  that  it  could  just  be  sold  off  at  a  price  equal  to  its 
expenses  of  production. 

This  law  of  supply  may  be  called  the  law  of  normal  supply, 
because  it  refers  to  the  results  that  are  in  the  long  run  brought 
about  by  free  competition.  Of  course,  all  the  expenses  of 
production  of  a  thing  axe  themselves  liable  to  variation. 
Wages  may  rise  and  fall,  the  rate  of  interest  may  rise  and  fall; 
and  BO  on. 

Putting  these  two  laws  together,  Marshall  goes 
on  to  say: 

The  laws  of  demand  and  supply  tell  us  that  a  rise  in  prica 
lessens  the  amotmt  demanded  and  increases  that  supplied, 
and  that  a  fall  in  price  increases  the  amount  demanded  and 
lessens  that  supplied.  This  competition  tends  to  make  the 
exchange  value  such  as  just  to  "  equate  supply  and  demand,'* 
i.  e.,  such  that  the  amount  that  people  are  willing  to  sell  at 
that  value  is  equal  to  the  amount  which  can  find  purchasers 
at  that  value.  This  tendency  of  competition  to  equate 
supply  and  demand  is  the  central  fact  of  the  theory  of  ex- 
change, whether  applied  to  normal  values  or  to  market 
flucttuitions  of  value. 

Mill  says  on  this  point  ("Political  Economy," 
Book  III.,  chap,  ii.,  sec.  4) : 

Demand  and  supply,  the  quantity  demanded  and  the 
quantity  supplied,  inll  be  made  equw.    If  nnwqital  at  any 
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moment,  competition  equaliies  them,  and  the  mmnner  in 
wUcb  thi(  a  aone  is  by  an  adjustment  of  the  value.  If  the 
demand  increases,  the  value  rises;  if  the  demand  diminishes, 
the  value  falls:  a^ain,  if  the  supply  falls  off,  the  value  rises; 
and  falls,  if  tne  supply  is  increased.  The  rise  or  the  fall 
continues  until  the  demand  and  supply  are  again  equal  to  one 
another;  and  the  value  which  a  oommodity  will  bnog  in  any 
market  is  no  other  than  the  value  which,  in  tliat  market,  gives 
a  demand  just  sufficient  to  carry  off  the  existing  or  expected 
supply. 

The  above  are,  perhaps,  the  best  statements  of 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  has  played 
such  a  large  part  in  economic  thought  from  the 
days  of  Adam  Smith  to  the  present  time.  It 
refers,  however,  as  already  stated,  only  to  articles 
which  are  not  monopolized,  and  also  which  cannot 
be  multiplied  indefinitely  at  pleasure.  For  a 
discussion  of  the  first  case,  see  Monopoly.  Other 
articles  have  no  exchange  value  and  these  need  not 
be  studied  in  the  science  of  exchange,  to  which  the 
subject  of  demand  and  supply  belongs.  Never- 
theless, these  exceptions  should  always  be  borne 
in  mind,  especially  at  the  present,  when  there  is  so 
little  of  free  competition  in  many  industries  and 
so  much  of  combination.  The  importance  of  the 
so-called  law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  has 
hitherto  played  a  part  in  economic  thought,  is 
thtis  being  very  rapidly  diminished.  Certainly, 
at  least,  generalizations  that  have  been  so  rashly 
made  on  the  subject  must  be  carefully  scrutinized;, 
if  not  avoided.  To  say,  as  is  not  infrequently 
done,  that  demand  is  the  cause  of  supply,  is  as 
rash  as  to  say  that  supply  creates  demand.  Many 
inventions  nave  come  into  the  market  before 
tiiere  was  an  (effectual^  demand  for  them;  and 
for  many  demands,  as  lor  flying  machines,  there 
is  no  supply.  No  amount  of  demand  will  supply 
a  Shakespeare,  and  no  amotmt  of  sum>ly  can 
compel  a  demand  for  professors  of  Sanskrit. 
These  are  but  a  few  illtistrations  of  the  many 
limits  there  are  to  the  working  of  this  boasted 
law.  One  school  of  economic  thought,  the  eight- 
hour  philosophy,  denies  that  demand  has  any- 
thing to  do,  for  example,  in  determining  either 
price  or  wages;  but  for  this,  see  Value;  Wages. 

DEMOCRACY:  A  system  of  government,  or 
the  state  where  a  government  exists,  according 
to  which  the  sovereign  power  is  vested  in  the 
people  as  a  whole,  and  is  exercised  directly  by 
them  or  by  representatives  chosen  by  them.  In 
Greece,  whence  we  deriye  the  name  (tn/tei,  peo- 
ple, and  upaitlf,  to  rule),  most  of  the  republics  or 
cities,  and  notably  Athens,  were,  at  their  best 
periods,  democracies,  if  by  the  word  feople  in  the 
definition  of  democracy  is  meant  cttisens.  Yet 
they  were  by  no  means  true  democracies,  because 
large  classes  of  the  people — some  say  a  large 
majority — ^were  slaves  and  not  considered  citi- 
zens, and  had  no  voice  in  the  government.  Some 
even  question  whether  the  United  States  is  a 
democracy,  since  even  here  a  large  half  of  the 
people — the  women — do  not  vote.  (See  Woman 
Suffrage.)  Many  writers,  like  Aristotle,  claim 
that  it  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  all  classes 
of  the  people  vote  to  constitute  a  democracy. 
He  believes  that  suffrage  should  be  limited  to  the 
citizen  class.  Where  all  vote,  he  says,  it  is  an 
ochlocracy,  or  mob  government.  A  modem 
author.  Professor  Burgess,  of  Columbia  ("Politi- 
cal Science  and  Constitutional  Law,"  vol.  i.,  p. 
72),  defines  democracy  as  applied  to  the  State  as 
the  rule  of  the  majority.  On  the  other  hand, 
John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  "Representative  Gov- 
ernment," makes  the  rule  of  all,  not  of  a  majority. 


and  certainly  not  of  a  class,  the  essence  of  de- 
mocracy.    He  sa3rs: 

The  pure  idea  of  democracy,  according  to  its  definition,  is 
the  government  of  the  whole  paofle  by  the  whole  people 
equally  represented.  Democracy,  as  commonly  oonceivRl 
and  hitherto  pmctised.  is  the  government  of  the  whole  people 
by  a  mere  majority  of  the  people,  exclusively  represented. 
The  former  is  synonymous  with  the  equality  of  all  citisens: 
the  latter,  strangely  confounded  with  it,  is  a  government  01 
privilege,  in  tsvor  of  the  numerical  majority,  who  alone 
possess  practically  any  voice  in  the  State.  This  is  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  the  marmer  in  which  the  votes  are 
now  taken,  to  tne  complete  disfranchisement  of  minorities. 

The  confuision  of  ideas  here  is  great,  but  it  is  so  easily 
cleared  up,  that  one  would  suppose  the  slightest  indication 
would  be  sufficient  to  place  the  matter  in  its  true  light  before 
any  mind  of  avera^  intelligence.  It  would  be  so,  but  for  the 
power  of  habit;  owing  to  which  the  simplest  idea,  it  unismiliar, 
has  as  great  difficulty  in  making  its  way  to  the  mind  as  a  f^ 
more  complicated  one.  That  the  minority  must  yield  to  the 
majority,  the  smaller  number  to  the  greater,  is  a  familiar 
idea;  and  accordingly  men  think  there  is  no  necessity  for 
using  their  minds  any  further,  and  it  does  not  occur  to  them 
that  there  is  any  medium  between  allowing  the  smaller 
number  to  be  equally  powerful  with  the  greater,  and  blotting 
out  the  smaller  number  altogether. 

He  then  goes  on  to  make  a  strong  plea  for  Pro- 
portional Representation,  and  says: 

Nothinfc  is  more  certain  than  that  the  virtual  blotting  out 
of  the  mmority  is  no  necessary  or  natural  oonseouence  of 
freedom;  that,  far  from  having  any  connection  with  democ- 
racy, it  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  first  principle  of 
democracy,  representation  in  proportion  to  numbers.  It  ia 
an  essentuU  part  of  democracy  that  minorities  should  be 
adequately  represented.  No  real  democracy,  nothing  but  a 
false  show  of  democracy,  is  possible  without  it. 

Of  the  advantages  of  democracy,  he  says: 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  Ideally  best  form 
of  government  is  that  in  which  tne  sovereignty,  or  supreme 
controlling  power  in  the  last  resort,  is  vested  m  the  entire 
agfre^te  of  the  commimity;  every  citizen  not  only  having  a 
voice  in  the  exercise  of  that  ultimate  sovereignty,  but  being, 
at  least  occasionally,  called  on  to  take  an  actual  part  in  the 
government,  by  the  personal  discharge  of  some  public  func- 
tion, local  or  general.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  great  discouragement  to  an  individual,  and  a  Btm 
greater  one  to  a  class,  to  be  left  out  of  the  constitution;  to  be 
reduced  to  plead  from  outside  the  door  to  the  arbiters  of  their 

destiny,  not  taken  into  consultation  within. 

The  maximum  of  the  invigorating  effect  of 
AdyailtagW  freedom  upon  the  character  is  only  obtained 

when  the  person  acted  on  either  is.  or  is  looldnjl 

forward  to  becoming  a  citizen  as  fully  privi- 
le^d  as  any  other.  What  is  still  more  important  than  even 
this  matter  of  feeling  is  the  practical  discipline  which  the 
character  obtains  from  the  occasional  demand  made  upon  the 
citizens  to  exercise,  for  a  time  and  in  their  turn,  some  social 
function.  It  is  not  sufficiently  considered  how  litUe  there 
is  in  most  men's  ordinary  life  to  give  any  largeness  either 
to  their  conceptions  or  to  their  sentiments.  Their  work  is  a 
routine;  not  a  labor  of  love,  but  of  self-interest  in  the  most 
elementary  form,  the  satisfaction  of  daily  wants;  neither  the 
tiling  done  nor  the  process  of  doing  it  introduces  the  mind  to 
thoughts  or  feelings  extending  beyond  individuals;  if  instruc- 
tive books  are  within  their  reach,  there  is  no  stimulus  to  read 
them;  and  in  most  cases  the  individual  has  no  access  to  any 
person  of  cultivation  much  superior  to  his  own.  Giving  him 
something  to  do  for  the  public  supplies,  in  a  measure,  all  these 
deficiencies.  If  circumstances  allow  the  amount  of  public 
duty  assigned  him  to  be  considerable,  it  makes  him  an  educated 
man.  Notwithstanding  the  defects  of  the  social  system 
and  moral  ideas  of  antiquity,  the  practise  of  the  dicastery  and 
the  ecclesia  raised  the  intellectual  standard  of  an  average 
Athenian  citizen  far  beyond  anything  of  which  there  is  yet 
an  example  in  any  other  mass  of  men,  ancient  or  modem. 
The  proofs  of  this  are  apparent  in  every  page  of  our  great 
historian  of  Greece. 

Still  more  salutary  is  the  moral  part  of  the  instruction 
afforded  by  the  participation  of  the  private  dtiaen.  if  even 
rarely,  in  public  functions.  He  is  called  upon,  while  so 
engaged,  to  weigh  interests  not  his  own;  to  be  guided,  in  case 
of  conflicting  claims,  by  another  rule  than  his  private  par- 
tialities; to  apply,  at  every  turn,  principles  and  maxims  which 
have  for  their  reason  of  existence  the  common  good;  and  he 
usually  finds  associated  with  him  in  the  same  work  minds 
more  familiarized  than  his  own  with  these  ideas  and  opera- 
tions, whose  study  it  will  be  to  supply  reasons  to  his  under- 
standing, and  stimulation  to  his  feeling  for  the  general  in- 
terest. He  is  made  to  feel  himself  one  of  the  public,  and 
whatever  is  for  their  benefit  to  be  for  bis  benefit.  Where  this 
school  of  public  spirit  does  not  exist,  ecaiccly  any  sense  is 
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entertained  that  ivivate  penons,  in  no  eminent  locial  aitua- 
tioa.  owe  any  dutie*  to  ndety,  except  to  obey  the  law*  and 
rabrait  to  the  government.    There  ii  no  nnaelfuh  Kntiment 
o(  identification  with  the  public.     Every  thought  or  feeling, 
either  of  interest  or  of  duty,  is  absorbed  in 
^^      the  individual  and  in  the  family.     The  man 
Xoniity     never  thinks  of  any  collective  interest,  of  any 
objects  to  be  purchased  jointly  with  others,  but 
odsly  in  competition  with  them,  and  in  some 
measure  at  their  expense.     A  neighbor  not  b^ng  an  ally  or 
an  associate  since  he  is  never  engaged  in  an^  common  under- 
taking for  joint  benefit,  is  therefore  only  a  nval.    Thus  even 
private  moialiky  suffers,  while  public  is  actually  extinct. 

So  conceiving  of  democracy,  we  notice  here, 
the  briefly,  its  growth  and  steady  development 
in  the  world.  The  first  democracies  of  the  world 
were  undoubtedly  the  city-states  of  ancient 
Greece.  In  Sparta  the  constitution  of  Lyctirgus 
(about  850  B.C.),  tho  maintaining  the  ancient 
double  monarchy,  introduced  institutions  largely 
democratic.  The  kings  became  little  more  than 
presidents  of  a  senate  elected  by  the  general 
assembly  of  citizens  over  sixty  years  of  age.  This 
assembly  (ir^AAa)  could  accept  or  reject  all  laws 
and  decide  on  war  and  peace,  etc. 
Qf^'k  EphoTs  were  created  to  watch  over 
the  constitution.  The  immediate  re- 
sult was  to  raise  Sparta  into  preemi- 
nence in  Greece — a  position  she  never 
wholly  lost  tilt  she  finally  fell,  last  of  the  Greek 
states,  before  the  power  of  Macedon.  Yet  her  de- 
mocracy was  little  more  than  a  military  oligarchy 
based  upon  birth  and  age.  Athens  was  more 
really  democratic  in  her  best  period.  After 
Codrus,  the  last  of  her  kings  (1050  b.c),  the 
Eupatrids  (nobles)  ruled  with  a  cotmcil  (3avA<i) 
on  Mars  Hill  (Areopagus),  tho  all  citizens  could 
meet  in  the  agora  and  express  assent  or  dissent. 
The  Eupatrids  elected  archons,  first  for  life  and 
later  for  ten  years.  In  5^4  B.C.,  the  legislation 
of_  Solon  created  constitutional  government,  ad- 
mitting all  citizens  to  a  share  in  power,  but  giving 
the  hi^er  orders  a  preponderating  influence.  This 
^ve  way  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  Pisistratidse 
till  the  constitution  of  Clisthenes  (about  509  B.C.) 
introduced  a  complete  democracy,  so  far  as  free 
citizens  went.  All  such  could  vote.  Ten  stra- 
tegi,  elected  annually,  were  the  officers.  Then 
came  Athens'  classic  period  of  the  wars  with 
Persia  and  of  art  and  letters.  By  a  law  of  478 
B.C.  the  last  property  qualification  for  office  was 
swept  away.  Yet  the  continual  reelecting  of  a 
favorite  statesman  gave  the  republic  the  conti- 
nuity of  brilliant  leadership  like  that  of  Aristides, 
Cimon,  and  Pericles.  Yet  within  a  century  dis- 
satisfaction with  a  Sicilian  expedition  induced 
the  citizens  to  change  their  constitution  in  the 
direction  of  aristocracy,  resulting  finally  in  defeat 
by  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  (For  the  ideals 
and  spirit  of  Greek  democracy,  see  Aristotlb; 
Athens;  Plato;  Political  Sciencb.) 

Democracy  in  Rome  begins  508  B.C.,  when  the 
patricians  expelled  Tarquin,  the  last  of  the  kings. 
Rome  was  now  ruled  by  two  prsetors 
or  consuls  elected  by  the  centuries,  in 
which  all  freemen  were  enrolled. 
Then  came  the  long  struggle  between 
the  patridans  and  plebeians;  the  oppressions  of 
the  former;  the  secessions  of  the  latter  from  the 
city;  the  creation  of  tribunes  to  defend  the  rights 
of  the  people;  the  election  of  the  decemvirs;  the 
return  to  the  consulate;  the  creation  of  censors 
and  military  tribunes;  the  growing  militarism; 
the  division  between  the  rich  and  the  poor;  the 
agrarian  laws  of  the  Gracchi ;  the  triumph  of  the 
aristocracy;  the  creation  of  the  triumvirs;  the 


development  of  the  empire.  Yet  through  all 
these  changes  ran  the  ideal  of  the  people  as  sov- 
ereign. (See  Political  Science.)  Lecky  says 
("History  of  European  Morals,"  vol.  i.,  chap,  h.) 
that  even  under  the  empire  "the  theory  of  the 
Roman  Empire  was  that  of  a  representative 
despotism.  The  various  offices  of  the  republic 
were  not  annihilated,  but  they  were  gradually 
concentrated  in  a  single  man." 

Democracy  among  Germanic  nations  begins 
with  the  mark  or  clan  where  the  eorls  or  earls 
(leading  men)  elected  their  chief  or  voted  war  and 
peace,  while  the  free  ceorls  or  churls  declared 
assent  by  the  clash  of  arms.  This  early  de- 
mocracy, however,  gradually  disappeared  in  the 
development  of  feudaUsm,  save  m  the  rights 
maintained  in  communities  like  the  Russian  mir, 
and,  above  all,  in  the  Landseemeinde,  the  Swiss 
cantons.     (See  Communism;  Referendum.) 

llie  real  democracy  of  the  Middle  Ages  is  to  be 
fotmd  in  the  rise  of  the  free  cities  ana  centers  of 
art,  trade,  and  commerce,  Hke  Florence,  Pisa, 
Venice,  and  Genoa  in  the  south,  and  Hambtirg, 
Ntiremberg,  and  Frankfort  in  the  north.  (See 
City.)  The  southern  cities  aimed  at  avowed 
republicanism,  perhaps,  more  than  the  northern, 
but  save  for  fitful  periods,  as  in  Florence,  were 
really  under  dtikes  and  aristocracies  niore  than  the 
northern  cities.  In  the  northern  free  cities  one 
finds  the  real  parent  of  modem  democracy. 

Modem  democracy  begins  as  an  idea  with  the 

Christian  teaching  of  the  brotherhood  of  man, 

the  Protestant  teaching  of  the  right  of  private 

judgment,  and  of  the  responsibility 

■wntjgfK  9^  ^^^  individual  to  (5od  alone.  It 
Timas  '^  developed  in  theory  in  the  social 
compact  by  Locke,  Rousseau,  and 
the  various  French  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  centtuy.  (For  the  ideas  of  this  pe- 
riod, see  Natural  Rights.) 

But  all  history  enters  into  modem  democracy. 
Says  De  Tocgueville  in  the  introduction  to  his 
"Democracy  in  America": 

We  shall  scarcely  meet  with  a  single  great  event  in  the 
lapse  of  70a  yean  which  has  not  turned  to  the  advantage  of 
e<it>ality.  .  .  .  The  gradual  development  of  the  equality  of 
conditions  is  therefore  a  providential  fact,  and  it  possesses 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  divine  decree;  it  is  universal;  it  is 
durable;  it  constantly  eludes  all  human  interference,  and  all 
events  as  well  as  all  men  contribute  to  it. 

Democracy  began,  according  to  De  Tocqueville,  with  the 
Church,  when  the  clergy  opened  her  ranks  to  all  classes,  and 
"  the  being  who  as  a  serf  must  have  vegetated  in  perpetual 
bondage  took  his  place  as  a  priest  in  the  midst  of  nobles,  and 
not  infrequently  above  the  bead  of  Idngs."  Next,  he  says, 
the  need  of  civil  laws  ^ve  the  legal  functionary  a  place  oy 
the  mailed  baron.  Thirdly,  the  nobility  being  exhausted  by 
wars  and  the  lower  classes  enriched  by  commerce,  the  man  of 
money  gained  position  by  the  side  of  tne  man  of  birth.  Next. 
education,  science,  and  literature  opened  to  any  one  ot 
ability  avenues  to  power.  "  In  the  eleventh  century  nobility 
was  beyond  all  price;  in  the  thirteenth  it  might  be  purchased; 
it  was  conferrea  for  the  first  time  in  i  a  70.  .  .  .  It  sometimes 
happened  that  in  order  to  resist  the  authority  of  the  crown 
or  to  diminish  the  power  of  their  rivals,  the  nobles  granted  a 
certain  share  of  political  rights  to  the  people,  or,  more  fre- 

auently,  the  kings  permitted  the  lower  orders  to  enjoy  a 
egree  of  power,  with  the  intention  of  repressing  the  ansto^ 
racy.  .  .  .  Some  assisted  democracy  by  their  tiuents;  othen 
by  their  vices.  Louis  XI.  and  Louis  XIV.  reduced  everY 
rank  beneath  the  throne  to  the  same  subjection;  Louis  Xv. 
descended  himself  and  all  his  court  unto  the  dust. 

But  modem  democracy  finds  its  first  chief 
actual  development  in  the  United  States,  tho 
descended  from  English  ancestry.  Parliament 
was  in  a  sense  the  continuation  or  revival  of  the 
ancient  Witenagemote,  or  meeting  of  the  wise  men 
(eorls)  of  all  England.  If  it  did  not  rule  England 
in  form,  it  did  rule  through  the  purse.    The  con- 
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nection  between  taxation  and  representation,  the 
idea  that  no  man  coiild  be  taxed  save  bv  his  own 
consent — ^that  and  the  kindred  idea  embodied  in 
the  Great  Charter  won  from  King  John,  that  no 
man  could  be  condemned  without  a  trial  by  his 
peers — "by  the  country"  (see  Jury),  lie  at  the 
oasis  of  English  and  American  ideas  of  freedom. 
The  overthrow  of  feudalism,  the  struggle  with 
Charles,  the  Revolution  of  1688,  the  development 
of  constitutional  government,  had  made  England 
to  an  extent  democratic  by  confiding  its  govern- 
ment to  a  Parliament  elected  by  a  limited  suf- 
frage to  represent  the  people.  The  American 
colonies  held  the  same  ideal  of  democracjr,  no 
more  and  no  less.  The  doctrines  of  natural  rights 
and  the  social  compact  to  some  extent  found  ac- 
ceptance in  America;  but  this  was  balanced  by 
the  constructive  common  sense  of  an  English  race 
and  in  the  true  spirit  of  Burke,  the  consciousness 
of  national  development.  "No  men  were  less  rev- 
olutionary in  spirit,"  says  Bryce,  "than  the 
fathers  of  the  American  Revolution."  The  spirit 
of  George  Washington  and  John  Adams  was  op- 
posed to  the  ideas  of  Paine,  of  Rousseau,  and  even 
of  Jefferson.  Hamilton  openly  preferred  mon- 
archy to  democracy,  which  he  feared  would  over- 
throw mora^  and  property  and  end  in  despotism. 
American  democracy  was  thus  a  healthy  natural 
development  almost  forced  by  circumstances  on 
the  people,  and  developed  by  a  race  jealous  for 
rights.  (For  the  constitutional  development  of 
American  democracy,  see  Centralization  ;  Con- 
stitution.) 

De  Tocqueville,  who  studied  America  in  183 1,  found  one 
of  its  fundamental  characteristics  and  safesuards  to  be  its 
connection  between  liberty  and  religion.  The  safecpiard 
of  morality."  ha  says,  "is  religion,  and  morality  is  the  best 
security  of  law  and  the  surest  pledge  of  freedom."  Another 
great  tendency  which  he  finds  in  the  United  States  at  this 
period  is  one  to  decentralisation.  The  town 
meeting  is  the  ideal.  This  results  in  weak, 
De  ToOQttd-  irregular  administration,  but  its  political  re- 
vl11a>aVia^  suits  are  admirable  in  interesting  all  portions 
Yiuwm  TWw  q(  the  land  in  government.  "  The  town  meet- 
ing is  to  liberty  what  prinuiry  schools  are  to 
science."  De  Tocqueville  believed  very  much 
more  in  the  future  of  the  states  than  of  the  union;  he  believed 
that  would  go  to  pieces  when  the  states  desired  it  or  differed  in 
policy.  How  completely  his  view  has  been  disproved  is  well 
known,  but  he  touched  here  on  the  burning  question  of  Ameri- 
can politics  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  constitution 
of  the  federal  ^vemment,  however,  he  highly  praises.  Its 
balanced  division  of  powers  he  considers  necessary  and  ad- 
mirable. The  election  of  the  president  by  electors  he  terms 
■  most  happy  device.  He  deplores,  however,  the  custom  of 
electing  representatives  as  mere  delefrates  bound  by  instruc- 
tions as  tending  to  destroy  representative  government.  The 
practise  of  electing  judges  be  criticises,  and  praises  the  in- 
dependence of  the  supreme  court;  the.  speaking  of  the  power 
of  that  court  to  judge  as  to  the  constitutionality  and  therefore 
legality  of  any  bill,  ne  says, ' '  A  more  imposing  judicial  power 
was  never  constituted  by  any  people."  He  fears  the  power 
of  majorities,  and  says  that  the  main  evil  of  democratic 
institutions  in  the  U .  S.  arises  "  not  from  their  weakness, 
but  from  their  overpowering  stren>^h";  he  is  "not  so  much 
alarmed  at  the  excessive  liberty  which  reigns  in  that  country 
as  at  the  very  inadequate  securities  which  exist  against 
tyranny.  ...  If  ever  the  free  institutions  of  America  are 
destroyed,  that  event  may  be  attributed  to  the  unlimited 
authority  of  the  majority,  which  may  at  some  future  time 
urge  the  minority  to  desperation  and  oblige  them  to  have 
recotnae  to  physical  force."  This  danger,  however,  is 
mitigated  by  tne  absence  of  centralised  power,  the  wise  laws, 
and  especially  by  the  morality,  religion,  and  intellioence  of 
the  people.  "Despotism  may  govern  without  faith,  but 
liberty  caimot." 

With  these  institutions.  De  Tocqueville  says,  "  the  union  is 
as  happy  and  free  as  a  small  people  and  as  glorious  and  strong 
as  a  great  nation." 

The  effects  of  democracy  upon  the  people  of  the  U.  S., 
he  considers  to  be  to  oroduce  mediocracy.  They  worship 
equality  more  than  liSerty.  Great  jMlitical  parties,  he 
says,  have  disappeared.  The  country  contains  few  germs 
<^  revolution;  America  has  factions  but  not  conspiracies, 
the  race  of  statesmen  has  dwindled.  Univenal  suffrage 
does  not  guarantee  wise  choice  of  officers.    Oemoctades  aia 


duced  into  the  political  world  influences  all  social  intercourse. 
1  am  not  sure  that  upon  the  whole  this  is  not  the  greatest 
advanta^  of  democracy.  And  I  am  much  leas  incGned  to 
applaud  It  for  what  it  does  than  for  what  it  causes  to  be  done." 

Such  was  the  view  of  the  most  careful  critic  of 
American  institutions  at  the  close  of  the  first 
third  of  the  present  century.  How  accurately  he 
judg^  upon  some  points,  howutterlyevents  nave 
proved  him  wrong  upon  others,  is  apparent.  The 
union  is  stronger  to-day  than  the  states;  demo- 
cratic government  in  the  U.  S.  has  not  been  proved 
weak  in  war  or  fickle  in  time  of  peace.  Majorities 
have  rarely  been  tyrannical.  Of  the  faults  which 
have  appeared,  Mr.  Bryce,  writing  in  1888,  sa3rs 
("American  Commonwealth,"  ist  ed.,  chap, 
xcv.) : 

We  have  seen  that  the  defects  commonly  attributed  to 
democratic  government  are  not  specially  characteristic  of  the 
United  States.  It  remains  to  inquire  what  are  the  peculiar 
blemishes  which  the  country  does  show.  .  .  . 

First,  a  certain  commonness  of  mind  and  tone,  a  want  of 
dignity  and  elevation  in  and  about  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  an  insensibility  to  the  nobler  aspects  and  finer  re- 
sponsibilities of  national  life. 

Secondly,  a  certain  apathy  among  the  luxurious  classes 
and  fastidious  minds,  who  find  themselves  of  no  more  account 
than  the  ordinary  voter,  and  are  disgusted  by  the  superficial 
vidmrities  of  public  life. 

Thirdly,  a  want  of  knowledge,  tact,  and  judgment  in  the 
details  01  legislation,  as  well  as  in  administration,  with  an 
inadequate  recognition  of  the  difficulty  of  these  kinds  of 
work,  and  of  the  worth  of  special  experience  and  skill  in 
d^ding  with  them.  Because  it  is  incompetent,  the  multitude 
will  not  feel  its  incompetence,  and  will  not  seek  or  defer  to 
the  counsels  of  those  who  possess  the  requisite  capacity. 

Fourthly,  laxity  in  the  management  of  public  business. 

Mr.  Lecky,  however,  in  his  still  more  recent 
"Democracy  and  Liberty"  (1896),  is  much  more 
severe  on  the  U.  S.  *  Its  success  he  considers 
largely  due  to  its  wise  constitution  and  the  very 
favorable  circumstances  of  its  trial.  Yet  he 
points  out  no  little  corruption  (see  Corrup- 
tion), and  then  adds: 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  which  is  worse  than  corrup- 
tion.    It    is    acquiescence    in    corruption.     No    feature    of 
American  life  strikes  a  stranger  so  powerfully  as  the  extraor- 
dinary indifference,  partly  cynicism  and  partly  good  lutture. 
with  which  notorious  frauds  and  notorious  corruption  in  the 
sphere  of  politics  are  viewed  by  American  public  opinion. 
Of  one  other  point  Mr.  Lecky  says:  "It  must,  I  think,  be 
added,  that  modem  democracy  is  not  favor- 
able to  the  higher  forms  of  intellectual  life. 
]^0qWI|       Democracy  levels  down  quite  as  much  as  it 
""^jZL         levels  up.     The  belief  in  the  e<)uality  of  man, 
**'*         the  totsil  abstinence  of  the  spirit  of  reverence.    * 
the  apotheosis  of  the  average  judgment,  the 
fever  and   the   haste,    the   advertising  and 
sensatioul  spirit  which  American  life  so  abundantly  gen- 
erates and  which  the  American  press  so  vividly  reflects,  are 
little  favorable  to  the  production  of  great  worla  of  beauty  or 
of  thought,  of  long  meditation,  of  sober  taste,  of  serious,  un- 
interrupted  study.     Such   works    have   been    produced    in 
America,  but  in  sinall  numbers  and  under  adverae  conditions." 

So  far  Mr.  Lecky.  He  seems  to  consider  most 
of  these  faults  the  direct  natural  and  all  but  in- 
evitable result  of  democratic  institutions,  tho  he 
considers  them  "aggravated"  by  the  utmecessary 
rule  that  congressmen  must  belong  to  tlra  states 
they  represent,  and  that  senators  should  receive 
large  salaries. 

Mr.  Lecky,  however,  does  not  seem  to  see  how 
far  political  corruption  in  America  is  the  result, 
not  of  democracy,  but  of  commercialism  and  that 
moneyed  aristocracy  which  De  Tocqueville  bade 
democrats  fear  sixty  years  ago.  Lecky  does, 
indeed,  say  that  the  industrit^sm  of  American 
life  is  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features,  and 
that  its  influence  on  politics  has  been  by  no  means 
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whoIlT  good;  he  does  also  notice  the  fact  that  in 
'wealthy  America,  in  1893  alone,  30,000  miles  of 
our  railwayspassed  into  the  hands  of  receivers, 
and  says.  What  an  amount  of  gigantic  and  de- 
liberate dishonesty  as  well  as  unscrupulous  gam- 
bling does  such  a  state  of  things  represent  I "  But 
he  does  not  seem  to  have  a  suspicion  how  far  cor- 
porations corrupt  democracy,  and  not  democracy 
corporations.  Of  this,  however,  we  shall  speak 
later.  We  pass  on  to  notice  briefly  the  result 
of  democracy  in  other  hinds. 

French  democracy  was  bom  of  ideals  of  nat- 
ural rights  falling  on  a  nation  perhaps  more  des- 
poticaUy  ruled  iaan  any  in  Europe.     These  ideals, 
with  those  of  altruism,  as  Mr.  Kidd 
SuiJM      ''^  pointed  out  in  his  "Social  Evo- 
'^"'"      lution,"  made  even  the  aristocracy 
aware  that  their  position  was  unjust, 
and  prevented  their  effectually  opposing  the  up- 
rising of  the  opprest.     The  result  was  an  explo- 
sion.    Says  De  Tocqueville  of   French   democ- 
racy (Introduction  to  "Democracy  in  America  ") : 

The  existence  of  democracy  wu  aeemingly  unknown 
when  on  a  (udden  it  took  poaaession  of  the  supreme  power. 
.  .  .  The  theory  was  then  submitted  to  its  caprices;  it  was 
worshiped  as  the  idol  of  strenjfth,  until,  when  it  was  enfeebled 
bv  its  own  excesses,  tbe  legiuator  conceived  the  rash  project 
Of  annihilating  its  power,  instead  of  instructing  and  correcting 
its  vices.  The  cooseqaenoe  erf  this  has  been  that  the  demo- 
cratic revolntioo  has  been  effected  only  in  the  material  parts 
al  society,  witliout  that  concomitant  change  in  laws,  ideas, 
Cttstoms,  and  manners  which  was  necessary  to  render  such  a 
revolution  beneficial. 

This  view  of  a  French  opponent  of  democracy, 
written  sixty  years  ago,  is  to  a  less  extent  true 
to-day.  The  French  Revolution  was  one  of  the 
middle  classes  rather  than  of  the  lowest.  The 
mass  of  the  people  were  not  ready  for  it.  France, 
therefore,  during  the  century  has  vibrated  be- 
tween emperor  and  commune.  Plebiscites  have 
served  tyrants.  Between  1800  and  1881  France 
had  eleven  revolutions  and  nineteen  successive 
constitutions,  and  between  1870  and  1894,  thirty- 
two  ministries. 

Still  democracy  has  steadily  grown,  and  is  now 
probably  more  mmly  established  in  France  than 
ever.  Her  suffrage  is  all  but  universal,  the  main 
restrictions  on  her  democracy  being  in  the  Senate, 
and.  for  Paris,  in  its  lack  of  self-government.  (See 
Paris.)  No  one  is  enthusiastic  over  the  French 
Government.  Panama  scandals,  coquetting  with 
Russia,  the  steady  growth  of  her  national  debt 
and  of  taxation,  m  spite  of  her  widely  diffused 
land  propertv  and  her  popular  loans,  liave  made 
socialism  and,  to  a  less  extent  anarchism,  the  pop- 
ular idols  in  France. 

Switzerland  is  undoubtedly  the  most  demo- 
cratic and  one  of  the  most  prosperous  countries 
in  Europe.  Her  well-known  referendum  and 
initiative  we  consider  under  that  head.  In  Swit- 
zerland far  more  than  in  America  the  people  rule. 
This  is  undoubtedly  in  part  because  of  the  small- 
ness  of  her  territory  and  of  the  fact  that  her  com- 
mercial and  industrial  interests  have  not  called 
into  existence  the  great  corporations  which  domi- 
nate and  corrupt  American  politics;  but  believers 
in  democracy  argue  that  Switzerland  shows  that 
the  cure  for  the  ills  of  democracy  is  more  de- 
mocracy. France  and  America,  they  say,  are 
plutocracies.  With  the  referendum  arid  the  ini- 
tiative, so  that  the  legislative  power  is  with  the 
people,  with  a  president  (see  Switzerland)  who 
is  little  more  than  a  figurehead,  with  a  govern- 
ment largely  decentralized  between  cantons  and 
municipalities,  with  a  judiciary  not  alk>wed  to 


enslave  a  people  by  interpreting  a  constitution 
framed  in  other  days  for  other  needs,  Switzerland 
is  really  democratic,  and  tho  not  a  land  of  extreme 
wealth,  she  holds  high  rank  in  popular  learning, 
industry,  and  prosperity  for  her  people. 

Other  countries  in  Europe,  tho  nominally 
monarchies,  are,  as  in  England,  Germany,  and 
Belgium,  almost  as  democratic  in  many  respects 
as  America  or  France.  In  the  extent  of  national 
as  opposed  to  municipal  suffrage,  they  rank 
almost  with  America.  (See  Elections.)  They 
groan  under  standing  armies,  but  so  does  repub- 
lican France.  Their  legislatures  represent  the 
classes  more  than  the  masses;  but  England  has 
some  sixty  labor  men  in  Parliament,  (Germany 
forty-three  Socialists  in  her  Reichstag,  France 
seventy-five,  Austria  eighty-two  in  their  various 
Parliaments,  while  in  the  Cong^ress  of  the  United 
States  there  are  no  working  men.  Where  do  the 
people  most  truly  rule  i 

Coming  now  to  the  argumer.ts  for  and  against 
democracy,  Mr.  Lecky,  its  latest  critic,  says  of  its 
evil  results: 

"  Sometimes  the  voter  will  be  directly  bribed  or  intimidated. 
He  will  vote  for  money  or  for  drink  or  in  order  to  win  the 
favor  or  avert  the  displeasure  of  some  one  who  is  moi^  power- 
ful than  himself.  ...  A  still  larser  number  of  votes  will  be 
won  by  persistent  appeals  to  class  cupidities.  ...  if  the 
poorest,  most  numerous,  and  most  ignorant  class  can  be 
persuaded  to  hate  the  smaller  class,  and  to  vote  solely  for 
the  purpose  of  injuring  them,  tbe  party  manager  will  nave 
achieved  his  end.  ...  As  education  advances 
newspapers  arise  which  are  intended  solely 
ITafltVOnU*  ^"^  *"''  purpose,  and  they  are  often  almost 
•M,^         the  only  reading  of  great  number*  of  voters. 
****         As  far  as  the  most  ignorant  class  have  opinions 
of  their  own.  they  will  be  of  the  vaguest  and 
most  childlike  nature.  ...  A  man  will  vote 
blue  or  yellowas  his  father  did  before  him.  .  .  .  Afewstrcmg 
biases  of  class  or  creed  will  often  display  a  great  vitiUity. 
Large  numbers,  also,  will  naturally  vote  on  what  is  called 
'the  turnabout  system.'  ...  A  bad  harvest  or  some  other 
disaster  over  which  the  government  can  have  no  more  in- 
fluence than  over  the  march  of  the  planets  will  produce  a 
disc&ntent  that  will  govern  dubious  votes.  .  .  .  The  evil  of 
evils  in  our  present  politics  is  that  the  constituencies  can  no 
longer  be  fully  trusted,  and  that  their  power  is  so  nearly 
absolute.  .  .  .  One  of  the  great  divisions  of  politics  in  our 
day  is  coming  to  be  whether,  at  the  last  resort,  the  world 
should  be  governed  by  its  ignorance  or  by  its  intelligenoe." 
Some  results  of  democracy  Lecky  considers  to  be  a  lowered 
character  of  parliamentary  government  over  all  Europe  and 
America.    All  countries  give  a  sigh  of  relief  when  legislatures 
are  prorogued.    Wealth  still  rules,  but  wealth  of  the  worst 
land.    Taxes  and  debts  are  increased,  one  class  "has  tlie 
power  of  voting  taxes,  which  another  class  must  almost  ex- 
dunvely  pay."    Group  system  and  log-rolling  an  developed, 
machines  govern  parties. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  this.  Even 
Lecky  has  to  admit  that  democratic  institutions 
have  enormously  advanced  both  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  popular  education,  have  made  enor- 
mous strides  in  caring  for  the  public  health,  have 
aided  factory  legislation,  have  been  favorable  to 
religious  liberty. 

It  is  true  that  he  carefully  shows  that  popular  education 
does  not  accomplish  all  the  good  sometimes  claimed,  but  yet 
he  cannot  bring  himself  to  actually  oppose,  and  he  has  to 
admit  that  opposition  to  much  education  for 
the  toiling  classes  was  a  Tory  doctrine,  and 
FaTOXmUa    ^■^^  under  democracv  "hardly  any  change 
Viav         '"  ""^  eeneration  has  been  more  marked  than 
'  ***         that  which  has  made  education  of  the  poor  one 
of  the  main  functions  of  the  government.  .  .  ." 
"  At  the  same  time,"  he  says,  "  the  standard  of 
popular  and  free,  or,  in  other  words,  state  paid  education, 
seems  steadily  rising."     Sanitary  reform  he  calls  "perhaps 
the  noblest  legislative  achievement  of  our  age."     Of  religious 
liberty  he  says,  "  On  the  whole,  democracies,  at  least  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  seem  to  me  favorable  to  religious  liberty." 
No  fotms  of  liberty  are  more  loved  by  English  democracies 
than  the  liberty  m  expression,  discussion,  and  association. 
Incidentally  he  speaks  of  "the  higher  wages,  the  better  pay- 
ment of  functionaries  and  workinen  of  every  order  wnich 
has  followed  in  the  track   tt  a  higher  standard  of  life  and 
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aspect."  He  refers  to  the  "intense  and  many-sided  intel- 
lectual and  moral  energy  that  pervades  the  country  "  He 
thinks  there  never  was  a  period  when  more  time,  thousht. 
money,  and  labor  were  bestowed  on  the  alleviation  of  suffer- 
ing. He  says,  "  No  feature  of  our  century  is  more  remarkable 
than  the  skill  with  which  by  lefonnatories  and  industrial  and 
other  schools,  by  factory  laws,  by  the  diminution  of  insanitary 
dwellings,  and  by  the  better  regulation  of  the  drink  traffic, 
modem  philanthropy  has  succeeded  in  restricting  or  purify- 
ing the  chief  sotu'ces  of  national  crime."  .  .  .  "Not  less 
conspicuous  is  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
decorum,  civilization,  and  humanity  of  the  bulk  of  the  poor. 
.  .  .  [while]  the  skilled  artisans  in  our  great  towns  within  the 
memory  of  living  men  have  become  not  only  the  most  ener- 
getic, but  also  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  orderly  elements 
in  English  Ufe."  The  closing  chapter  in  Mr.  Lecky's  book  in 
which  he  shows  the  almost  revolutionary  improvements  that 
democracy  has  introduced  in  respect  to  women  is  one  long 
argument  tor  democracy.  Surely  if  a  critic  of  democracy 
has  to  admit  all  this,  we  need  not  regret  that,  as  Mr.  Lecky 
says,  democracy  is  for  a  considerable  time  at  least  "an  in- 
evitable fact." 

The  main  charge  Mr.  Lecky  brings  against 
democracy  is  that  it  makes  the  poor  tax  the  rich, 
but  most  will  think  that  that  is  an  advance  on  the 
Toryism  under  which  the  rich  tax  the  poor. 
Probably,  too,  it  is  true  that  democratic  legisla- 
tures will  be  for  some  time  in  some  ways  inferior 
to  aristocratic  legislatures,  because  they  admit 
representatives  of  classes  whom  aristocrats  have 
long  kfept  ignorant.  But  if  democracy  educates 
the  people  and  raises  their  life,  it  will  soon  raise 
the  standard  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Democracy,  as  De  Tocqueville  discovered,  is 
best  because  of  its  indirect  results. 

There  are,  indeed,  those  in  America — and  the 
number  is  at  present  growing — who  ask  if  de- 
mocracy is  not  a  failure ;  they  see  the  voters  of  oiu' 
cities  bought  and  sold;  they  see  offices  put  up  at 
auction,  legislation  obtained  by  corrupt  means. 
They  think  this  due  to  the  ignorance  and  cor- 
ruption of  the  people,  and  therefore  they  desire 
from  good  motives  to  restrict  the  ballot.  They 
look  with  envy  to  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  Germany,  where  they  find  less  political 
corruption  and  more  efficient  government.  This 
class  forgets  that  political  corruption  may  be  due, 
not  to  the  ignorance  of  those  who  are  bought,  but 
to  the  corrupt  power  of  the  educated, 

Oanie  of  ^^°  ^'^J.  They  forget  that  England 
nntoeruy  ^^^  Germany  have  recently  made 
"^  rapid  advances  in  democracy,  and 
that  as  they  have  advanced  in  trust 
of  the  people  they  have  advanced  and  not  retro- 
graded in  political  and  municipal  puritv.  The 
reason  for  their  comparative  municipal  purity 
and  our  municipal  corruption  may  be,  not  that 
they  are  less  democratic  than  we,  but  becatise  with 
them  the  government  rules  the  corporations; 
with  us  corporations  rule  the  government.  (See 
City.)  This,  at  least,  is  a  view  that  needs  to  be 
remembered.  Whatever  be  the  truth,  the  fact 
cannot  be  denied  that  a  growing  class  in  America 
desires  to  restrict  the  suffrage,  to  have  less  fre- 
quent elections,  to  take  power  from  the  common 
people.  One  of  the  "reforms"  prest  before  the 
recent  Constitutional  Convention  in  New  York 
was  the  restriction  of  the  suffrage.  In  Massa- 
chusetts the  effort  for  less  frequent  elections  has 
been  very  strong.  In  many  states  "educational 
and  sometimes  property  qualifications"  are  being 
mooted.  In  Ohio,  the  counsel  of  a  great  trust 
recently  said,  in  a  United  States  court,  that  "too 
many  people  vote."  It  is  equally  clear  that  this 
does  not  represent  the  view  of  the  masses  of  the 
country,  nor  of  some  of  the  most  experienced 
thinkers.  Professor  Ely  {Christian  Umon,  Oct. 
9,  1890)  quotes  Mr.  Seth  Low,  when  Mayor  of 


Brooklyn,  as  saying  that  universal  suffrage  is  not 
the  cause  of  bad  city  government.  Professor 
Commons,  in  "Outlines  of  Lectures  on  City  Gov- 
ernment," quotes  him  as  sashing:  "In  a  country 
where  wealth  has  no  hereditary  sense  of  obligation 
to  its  neighbors,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  what  would 
be  the  condition  of  society  if  imiversal  suffrage 
did  not  compel  every  one  having  property  to 
consider,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  well-being  of 
the  whole  community."  Mr.  Albert  Shaw,  who 
perhaps  has  studied,  municipal  administration 
more  widely  than  any  other  wnter,  in  an  interview 
published  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  Nov.  27,  1888, 
makes  it  the  second  most  important  principle  of 
municipal  administration  to  "trust  the  people." 

The  masses  of  this  country  want  not  less  de- 
mocracy, but  more.  They  want  not  a  limited  suf- 
frage, but  industrial  democracy  added  to  political 
democracy.  Their  problemt  is  not  how  to  limit 
the  suffrage,  but  how  to  save  the  political  liberties 
of  the  people.  Mr.  Henry  D.  Lloyd,  in  an  address 
before  the  Annual  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  in  Chicago,  December,  1893, 
speaking  of  present  evils  in  America,  said: 

The  pioneers  who  saw  a  generation  ago  the  thread  that 
would  lead  us  through  this  labyrinth  and  into  the  free  air 
have  now  become  a  multitude.  That  thread  is  the  thread  of 
democracy,  whose  principles  must  and  will  rule  whrcveer 
men  coexist,  in  industry  not  less  surely  than  in  pdlitics.  It  ia 
by  the  people  who  do  the  work  that  the  hours  of  labtar,  the 
conditions  of  employment,  the  division  of  the  produce  is  to 
be  determined.  It  is  by  them  the  captains  of  industry  are  to 
be  chosen,  and  chosen  to  be  servants,  not  masters.  It  is  for 
the  welfare  of  all  that  the  coordinated  labor  of  all  must  be 
directed.  Industry,  like  government,  exists  only  by  the 
cooperation  of  all,  and,  like  government,  it  must  guarantee 
equal  protection  to  all.  This  is  demoiracy,  and  democracy 
is  not  true  only  where  men  carry  letters  or  build  forts,  but 
wherever  they  meet  in  common  elTorts. 

The  declaration  of  independence  yesterday  meant  self- 
government,  to-day  it  means  self-employment,  which  is  but 
another  kind  of  self-government.  Every  dollar,  every  edifice, 
every  product  of  human  toil  is  the  creation  of  the  cooperation 
of  all  the  people.  But  in  this  cooperation  it  is  the  share  of 
the  majonty  to  have  no  voice,  to  do  the  hardest  work  and 
feed  on  the  crumbs  of  life.  Not  as  an  exception,  but  univer- 
sally, labor  is  doing  what  it  does  not  want  to  do,  and  not 

setting   what   it   wants    or   what    it    needs. 

Laborers  want  to  work  eight  houn  a  day; 

Vaad  of  In-  they  must  work  ten,  fourteen,  eighteen.    Cry- 

dmtrlil  0«-  '"^  ^  their  employers   to  Congress,  to  legis- 

"^  ^^  latures  to  be  rescued,  they  go  down  under  the 

BUMffBOJ      murderous  couplers  and  wheels  of  the  railroads 

faster  than  if  they  were  in  active  service  in 

war,  manhing  out  of  one  battle  into  another. 
They  want  to  send  their  children  to  school;  they  must  send 
them  to  the  factory.  They  want  their  wives  to  keep  house 
for  them ;  but  they,  too,  must  throw  some  shuttle  or  guide  some 
wheel.  They  must  work  when  they  are  sick;  they  must  stop 
work  at  another's  will.  .  .  .  This  is  an  impossible  situation. 
No  human  society  ever  held  together  on  such  terms.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  most  sacred  pnnciples  of  American  society. 
This  is  government  without  consent  and  it  is  the  comer- 
stone  and  rooftree  of  American  life  that  we  will  have  none  of 
it.  The  men  who  think  it  can  continue  are  our  idlest  dream- 
ers and  most  impracticable  theorists.  .  .  , 

Democracy  must  be  progressive  or  die.  It  was  by  a  divine 
instinct  of  right,  whether  they  knew  it  or  not.  that  the  htm- 
dreds  of  men  who  found  themselves  these  winter  nights  in 
Chicago  without  a  roof  went  to  the  city  hall.  That  is  the 
house  of  democracy.  It  stands  on  the  foundation  principle 
that  the  people  live  and  work  for  the  people.  The  city  hall 
means  nothing  if  it  does  not  mean  that  the  general  welfare, 
not  the  advantages  or  privileges  of  a  few,  is  the  object  of 
society.  It  means  more — the  general  welfare  can  be  properly 
planned  only  if  all  have  a  voice,  and  the  plans  can  be  properly 
carried  out  only  when  all  join  their  efforts.  The  city  hail 
represents  an  institution  ready  made  for  any  purpose  of  the 
common  good  for  which  the  common  people  choose  to  use  it — 
an  institution  in  which  they  are  equal  partners,  and  no  thanks 
to  any  one  but  themselves.  The  old  democracy  is  the  father 
of  this  new  democracy.  The  ^d  trade-union  is  to  herald  this 
greater  union.  The  people  who  vote  are  bound  on  their  own 
recognizance  to  get  tne  independence  and  knowledge  to  vote 
right  and  free.  The  public  schools  are  a  pledge  of  the  public 
honor  that  every  dtiten  shall  be  able  to  buy  books  and  shall 
have  time  to  read  and  digest. 

The  progressive  genius  of  democracy  is  at  one  with  its 
progressive    necessities,     "A    house   divided   against   itself 
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cannot  stand.**  aaid  Lincoln.  "  Tbii  union  cannot  permanent- 
ly endnra  half  siave  and  half  free."  It  is  equally  true  that 
all  cannot  remain  politically  free  if  all  aie  not  economically 
tree.   Political  freedom  is  but  the  fint  instalment  of  economic 


Nor  is  this  the  view  of  those  alone  who  are 
socialistically  inclined.  Mr.  George  Gunton, 
who  opposes  socialism,  says  ("Wealth  and  Prog- 
ress," p.  aos): 

Freedom  does  not  consist  in  the  mere  absence  of  lesal 
barriers,  but  in  the  actual  power  to  go  and  to  do.  "nt  poor 
can  never  be  frtt  in  any  true  sense  of  the  term.  Whoever 
contnds  a  man*s  living  can  determine  his  liberty.  Freedom 
means  independence,  which  nothing  but  wealth  can  impart. 
£ven  intelligence  cannot  give  independence,  except  as  it  can 
iiive  wealth.  Poverty  and  freedom  are  incompatible  with 
each  other. 

Whatever  may  be,  theoretically,  the  form  of  government, 
the  pditical  frttdom  real  power  and  influence — of  the 
masses  is  alwaysproportionate  to  their  industrial  prosperity 
and  progress.  Thus,  the  political  influence  of  the  masses  is 
far  greater  under  the  present  European  monarchies  than  it 
was  under  the  ancient  republics.^  And  the  political  influence 
of  the  masses  is  greatest  to-day  in  those  countries  where  the 
industrial  conditions — real  wages — are  the  highest.  The 
labaring  classes  possess  more  political  influence  and  freedom 
in  England  under  a  monarchy  with  higher  wages,  than  they 
do  in  Fiance  under  a  republic  with  lower  wages:  and  there  is 
still  more  real  democracy  with  higher  wages  under  a  republic 
in  America  than  with  lower  wages  under  a  monarchy  in 
Biwland.  .  .  . 

It  is  not  and  never  was  true  that  liberty  enlightens  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  our  democratic  institutions  are  the 
natural  consequence  of  our  industrial  prosperity  and  superior 
civilisation;  and  liberty,  like  morality,  instead  of  enlightening 
the  world,  is  the  golden  result  of  the  world's  being  enlightened 
by  the  material  and  social  progress  of  society.  Were  this 
otherwise,  the  industrial  depressions  which  afSict  the  Old 
Worid  would  be  unknown  here.  The  notorious  fact  is  that 
the  frequency  and  severity  of  industrial  depressions  are  as 
great  under  the  democracies  of  Prance  and  America  as  under 
the  monarchies  of  England,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

Stich  is  a  view  of  democracy  that  is  growing 
to-day.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  democracy 
unquestionably,  for  weal  or  for  wo,  has  the 
future.  Mr.  Kidd,  in  his  "Social  Evolution," 
shows  that  it  is  the  underlying  principle  of  all 
modem  progress.  Of  this  progress,  he  says  (p. 
J64): 

It  has  consisted  essentially  in  the  gradual  breaking  down 

of  that  military  organization  of  society  which  had  previously 

prevailed  in  the  emancipation  and  enfranchisement  of  the 

great  body  of  the  people,  hitherto  universally 

excluded  under  that  constitution  of  society 

Ql^l^yf])^  0f    from  all  participation  on  equal  terms  in  the 

namnarunr   "^'•l'^  •"  existence.     From  a  remote  time 

ijviuooraiiy    down  unto  the  period  in  which  we  are  living, 

we  have  witnessed  a  continuous  movement  in 

ihia  direction.     The  progress  may  not  have 

been  always  visible  to  the  current  generation  among  whom 

the  rising  waves  surge  backward  and  forward,  but  looking 

back  over  our  history,  we  mark  unmistakably  the  unceasing 

cmward  progress  of  the  slowly  advancing  tide.  .  .  .  And  it 

tends  to  culminate  in  a  condition  of  society  in  which  there 

shall  be  no  privileged  classes. 

Accepting  democracy,  the  only  question  then  is 
how  to  save  it  from  defeat,  from  corruption,  from 
misdirection.  For  this  see  various  views:  Direct 
Representation,  through  which  it  is  claimed  all 
the  people  can  legislate,  and  thus  take  away 
from  corrupt  representatives  the  power  to  sell  leg- 
islation ;  Proportional  Representation,  bv  which  it 
is  urged  that  all  parties  and  all  views  and  all  inter- 
ests can  be  represented  in  legislation,  the  rights  of 
minorities  being  specially  protected;  Indu.strial 
Reform,  by  which  all  being  put  on  the  same  plane 
economically  and  being  able  to  earn  a  living  b^  a 
moderate  amount  of  honest  toil,  will  not  be  easily 
tempted  to  either  sell  their  vote  or  buy  legislation. 
(See  also  Anarchism;  Christian  Socialism; 
Civil  Service  Reform;  Individualism;  Munic- 
ipal Reform;    Single  Tax;   Socialism. 

RsraasKcxs:    The  Th€my  of  iht  Stale,  by  J.  C.  Bluntschli; 
The  Science  of  Rights,  by  J.  C.  Fichte;  Popular  Government, 


bv  Sir  H.  Maine;  Kepretentatioe  Government,  by  J.  S.  Mill: 
ThoHthls  upon  Democracy  in  Europejby  Giuseppe  Mazzini; 
The  American  Commonweallh,  by  James  Bryce;  A  True 
Republic,  by  Albert  Stickney;  Democracy,  and  Other  Ad- 
drestes^y  J.  R.  Lowell;  Democracy,  a  lecture  by  Words- 
worth Donisthorpe;  PrMma  of  Modern  Democracy,  B.  L. 
Godkin  (1896) ;  Democracy  and  Liberty,  W.  E.  H.  Lecky 
(i8|>6);  Democracy  and  Reaction,  L.  T.  Hobhousa  (1904). 

DEMOCRATIC  PARTY  AND  SOCIAL  RE- 
FORM, THE:  A  signed  statement  abridged  from 
Mr.  William  J.  Bryan's  addresses  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

"  The  aim  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  relation 
to  social  reform  is  the  abolition  of  privilege. 
The  Democratic  Party  is  not  the  enemy  of 
property  or  of  property  rights ;  it  is,  on  the  con- 
tranr,  the  best  defender  of  both,  because  it  de- 
fends human  rights  and  human  rights  are  the 
only  fotmdation  upon  which  property  and  prop- 
erty rights  can  rest  securely.  If  we  can  but  re- 
peal the  laws  which  enable  men  to  reap  where 
they  have  not  sown — laws  which  enable  them  to 
gamer  into  their  overflowing  bams  the  harvests 
that  belong  to  others — ^no  one  will  be  able  to  ac- 
cumulate enough  to  make  his  fortune  dangerous 
to  the  country.  Special  privilege  and  the  use  of 
the  taxing  power  for  private  gam — these  are  the 
twin  pillars  upon  which  plutocracy  rests.  To 
take  away  these  supports  and  to  elevate  the 
beneficiaries  of  special  legislation  to  the  plane 
of  honest  effort  ought  to  be  the  purpose  ot  our 
party. 

"  The  paramount  issue  to-day  is  the  trust  ques- 
tion, and  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion  it  is 
sufiicient  to  draw  the  line  at  the  point  where 
competition  ceases  to  be  effective  and  to  desig- 
nate as  a  trust  any  corporation  which  controls 
so  much  of  the  product  of  any  article  that  it  can 
fix  the  terms  and  conditions  of  sale. 

"Legislation  which  prevents  monopoly  not 
only  does  not  iniure  legitimate  business,  but  ac- 
tually protects  legitimate  business 
j^^^  from  injury.  We  are  indebted  to 
xrnna  ^j^^  ^imger  Rockefeller  for  an  illus- 
tration which  makes  this  distinction 
clear.  In  defending  the  trust  system  he  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  as  the  American  beauty 
rose  cannot  be  brought  to  perfection  without 
pinching  oS  ninety-nme  buds,  so  that  the  one 
nundredth  bud  can  receive  the  full  strength  of 
the  bush,  so  great  industrial  organizations  are 
impossible  without  the  elimination  of  the  smaller 
ones.  It  is  a  cruel  illustration  ^but  it  presents 
a  perfectly  accurate  picture  of  trust  methods. 
The  Democratic  Party  champions  the  cause  of 
the  ninety-nine  enterprises  wnich  are  menaced; 
they  must  not  be  sacrificed  that  one  great  com- 
bination may  flourish. 

"There  must  be  no  mistaking  of  the  issue  and 
no  confusin);  of  the  line  of  battle.  The  trust,  as 
an  institution,  will  have  few  open  defenders. 
The  policy  of  the  trust  defenders  will  be  to  insist 
upon  'reasonable  regulation'  and  then  they  will 
rely  upon  their  power  to  corrupt  legislatures  and 
to  intimidate  executives  to  prevent  the  applica- 
tion of  any  remedies  which  will  interfere  with  the 
trusts.  Our  motto  must  be:  'A  private  monop- 
oly is  indefensible  and  intolerable,'  and  our  plan 
of  attack  must  contemplate  the  total  and  com- 
plete overthrow  of  the  monopoly  principle  in  in- 
dustry. We  need  not  quarrel  over  remedies. 
We  must  show  ourselves  willing  to  support  any 
remedy  and  every  remedy  which  promises  sub- 
stantial advantage  to  the  people  in  their  war- 
fare against  monopoly.     Something  is  to  be  ex- 
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pected  from  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal 
clause  of  the  Sherman  antitrust  law,  but  this 
law  must  be  enforced  not  against  a  few  trusts  as 
at  present,  but  against  all  trusts,  and  the  aim 
must  be  to  imprison  the  guilty,  not  merely  to 
recover  a  fine.  What  is  a  nne  of  $  1,000  or  even 
$10,000  to  a  trust  which  makes  $100,000  while 
the  trial  is  in  progress? 

"If  the  criminal  clause  is  not  going  to  be  en- 
forced it  ought  to  be  repealed.  If  imprisonment 
is  too  severe  a  punishment  for  the  eminently  re- 
spectable gentlemen  who  rob  80,000,000  of  peo- 
ple of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
the  language  of  the  statute  ought  to  be  changed, 
for  nothing  is  more  calculated  to  breed  anarchy 
than  the  tkiluTe  to  enforce  the  law  against  rich 
criminals  while  it  is  rigidly  enforxied  against  petty 
offenders.  But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  enforce  ex- 
isting laws.  If  ten  corporations  conspiring  to- 
gether in  restraint  of  trade  are  threatened  with 
punishment,  all  they  have  to  do  now  is  to  dis- 
solve their  separate  corporations  and  turn  their 
property  over  to  a  new  corporation.  We  need, 
therefore,  new  legislation. 

"Recent  investigations  have  brought  to  light 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  crookedness  revealed 
in  the  management  of  our  lar^e  corporations 
have  been  due  largely  to  the  duplication  of  direc- 
torates. A  group  of  men  organize,  or  obtain 
control  of,  several  corporations  doing  business 
with  each  other  and  then  proceed  to  swindle 
the  stockholders  of  the  various  corporations  for 
which  they  act.  Many  of  the  trusts  control 
prices  by  the  same  methods.  The  same  group  of 
men  secure  control  of  several  competing  corpo- 
rations and  the  management  is  thus  consolidated. 
It  is  worth  while  to  consider  whether  a  blow  may 
not  be  struck  at  the  trusts  by  a  law  making  it 
illegal  for  the  same  person  to  act  as  director 
or  officer  of  two  corporations  which  deal  with 
each  other  or  are  engaged  in  the  same  general 
business. 

"A  still  more  far-reaching  remedy  was  pro- 
posed by  the  Democratic  platform  of  1900, 
namely,  the  requiring  of  corporations  to  take 
out  a  federal  license  before  engaging  in  interstate 
commerce.     This  remedy  is  simple,   easily  ap- 

f>lied,  and  comprehensive.  The  requiring  of  a 
icense  would  not  embarrass  legitimate  corpora- 
tions— it  would  scarcely  inconvenience  them — 
while  it  would  confine  the  predatory  corporations 
to  the  state  of  their  origin. 

"If  corporations  were  required  to  take  out  a 
federal  license  the  federal  government  could 
then  issue  the  license  upon  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions which  would  protect  the  public.  A  cor- 
poration differs  from  a  human  being  in  that  it 
nas  no  natural  rights  and  as  all  of  its  rights  are 
derived  from  the  statutes  it  can  be  limited  or  re- 
strained according  as  the  public  welfare  may 
require.  The  control  which  Congress  has  over 
interstate  commerce  is  complete  and  if  Congress 
can  prevent  the  transportation  of  a  lottery  ticket 
through  the  mails,  by  the  express  companies  or 
by  freight,  it  can  certainly  forbid  the  use  of  the 
mails,  the  railways,  and  the  tele^aph  lines  to 
any  corporation  which  is  endeavoring  to  monop- 
olize an  article  of  commerce,  and  no  party  can 
long  be  credited  with  sinceritv  if  it  condemns  the 
trusts  with  words  only  and;  then  permits  the 
trusts  to  employ  all  the  instrumentalities  of  in- 
terstate commerce  in  the  caxrying  out  of  their 
nefarious  plans. 

"The  tariff  question  is  very  closely  allied  to 


the  trust  question  and  the  reduction  of  the  tariff 
furnishes  an  easy  means  of  limiting  the  extor- 
tion which  the  trusts  can  practise. 
-^i>  While  absolute  free  trade  would  not 
necessarily  make  a  trust  impossible, 
still  it  is  probable  that  very  few  man- 
ufacturing establishments  would  dare  to  enter 
into  a  trust  if  the  president  were  empowered  to 
put  upon  the  free  Ust  articles  competing  with 
those  controlled  by  a  trust.  The  protective  tar- 
iff has  been  the  fruitful  source  of  a  great  deal  of 
political  corruption  as  well  as  the  mother  of 
many  of  our  most  iniquitous  trusts. 

"But  one  of  the  worst  features  of  the  tariff, 
levied  not  for  revenue,  but  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  protection,  is  that  it  fosters  the  idea  that 
men  should  use  their  votes  to  advance  their  own 
financial  interests.  The  manufacturer  has  been 
assured  that  it  is  legitimate  for  him  to  vote  for 
congressmen  who,  whatever  their  opinions  on 
other  subjects  may  be,  will  legislate  larger  divi- 
dends into  his  pockets;  sheep-growers  have  been 
encouraged  to  believe  that  they  should  have  no 
higher  aim  in  voting  than  to  raise  the  price  of 
wool;  and  laboring  men  have  been  urged  to  make 
their  wages  their  only  concern. 

"There  never  was  a  time  when  tariff  reform 
could  be  more  easily  entered  upon,  for  the  man- 
ufacturers by  selling  abroad  cheaper  than  at 
home,  as  many  of  them  do,  have  not  only  shown 
their  ingratitude  toward  those  who  built  the  tariff 
wall  for  them,  but  they  have  demonstrated  their 
abilitv  to  sell  in  competition  with  the  world. 
The  high  tariff  has  long  been  a  burden  to  the 
consumers  in  the  U.  S.  and  it  is  growing  more 
and  more  a  menace  to  our  foreign  commerce 
because  it  arouses  resentment  and  provokes 
retaliation. 

"The  railroad  question  is  also  interwoven 
with  the  trust  question.  Nearly  all  the  private 
monopolies  have  received  rebates  or  secured  other 
advantages  over  competitors.  Absolute  equality 
of  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  railroads  would 
go  far  toward  crippling  the  trusts,  and  I  rejoice 
that  the  president  has  had  the  courage  to  press 
the  question  upon  Congress.  While  the  law,  as  it 
was  finally  distorted  by  the  Senate,  is  not  all  that 
could  be  wished,  it  deserves  a  fair  trial. 

"Rate  regulation  was  absolutely  necessary  and 
it  furnishes  some  relief  from  the  unbearable  con- 
dition which  previously  existed,  but  we  must 
not  forget  that  the  vesting  of  this 

w»n»«i»«i     enormouspowerinthe  hands  of  acom- 

QnMtioa     mission  appointed  by  the  president 

*^  introduces  a  new  danger.     If  an  ap- 

pointive board  has  the  power  to  &x 
rates  and  can,  by  the  exercise  of  that  power, 
increase  or  decrease  by  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  the  annual  revenues  of  the  railroads,  will 
not  the  railroads  feel  that  they  have  a  large 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  election  of  a  President 
friendly  to  the  railroads?  Experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  municipal  corruption  is  lately 
traceable  to  the  fact  that  franchised  corporations 
desire  to  control  the  city  council  and  thus  in- 
crease dividends  of  the  franchised  corporations. 
If  the  railroad  managers  adopt  the  same  policy, 
the  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  ownership  of  the 
railroads  by  the  government  is  likely  to  increase 
as  rapidly  throughout  the  country  as  the  sentiment 
in  favor  of  municipal  ownership  has  increased  in 
the  cities. 

"Railroads  partake  so  much  of  the  nature  of  a 
monopoly  that  they  must  ultimately  become  pub- 
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lie  propterty  and  be  managed  by  public  officials 
in  the  interest  of  the  whole  community  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  well-defined  theory  that  pub- 
lic ownership  is  necessary  where  competition  is 
impossible.  I  do  not  know  that  the  country  is 
ready  for  this  change;  I  do  not  know  that  a  ma- 
jority of  my  own  party  favor  it,  but  I  believe  that 
an  increasing  number  of  the  members  of  all  par- 
ties, see  in  public  ownership  the  only  sure  remedy 
for  discrimination  between  persons  and  places 
and  for  extortionate  rates  tor  the  carrymg  of 
freight  and  passengers. 

"Believing,  however,  that  the  operation  of  all 
the  railroads  by  the  federal  government  would 
so  centralize  the  government  as  to  almost  oblit- 
erate state  lines,  I  prefer  to  see  only  the  trunk 
lines  operated  by  the  federal  government  and 
the  local  lines  by  the  several  state  governments. 
Some  have  opposed  this  dual  ownership  as  im- 
practicable, but  investigation  in  Europe  has  con- 
vinced me  that  it  is  entirely  practicable.  Nearly 
all  the  railroads  of  Germany  are  owned  by  the 
several  states,  the  empire  not  even  owning  trunk 
lines,  and  yet  the  interstate  traffic  is  in  no  wise 
obstructed.  The  ownership  and  operation  of  the 
local  lines  by  the  several  state  governments  is 
not  only  feasible  but  it  suits  itself  to  the  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  various  states.  In  those 
states  where  the  people  are  ripe  for  a  change  the 
local  lines  can  be  purchased  or  new  lines  be  built 
at  once,  while  private  ownership  can  continue  in 
those  states  in  which  the  people  still  prefer  private 
ownership.  Some  States  have  been  more  care- 
ful than  others  to  prevent  the  watering  of  stock 
and  in  the  acquirmg  of  roads  each  state  can 
act  according  to  the  situation  which  it  has  to 
meet. 

"As  to  the  right  of  the  governments,  federal 
and  state,  to  own  and  operate  railroads  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  If  we  can  deepen  the  water  in 
the  lakes  and  build  connecting  canals  in  order 
to  cheapen  railroad  transportation  during  half 
of  the  year,  we  can  build  a  railroad  and  cheapen 
rates  the  whole  year;  if  we  can  spend  several 
hundred  millions  on  the  Panama  Canal  to  lower 
transcontinental  rates,  we  can  build  a  railroad 
from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  to  lower  both 
transcontinental  and  local  rates.  The  U.  S. 
mail  is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  we  shall  soon 
be  able  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  trunk 
lines  out  of  the  money  which  we  now  pay  to  rail- 
roads for  carrying  through  mails.  If  any  of  you 
question  the  propriety  of  my  mentioning  this 
subject  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  the  president 
could  not  have  secured  the  passage  of^the  rate 
bill  had  he  not  appealed  to  the  fear  of  the  more 
radical  remedy  of  government  ownership,  and 
nothing  will  so  restrain  the  railroad  majgnates 
from  attempting  to  capture  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  as  the  same  fear.  The  high- 
handed manner  in  which  they  have  violated  law 
and  imored  authority,  together  with  the  corrup- 
tion discovered  in  high  plkces,  has  done  more  to 
create  sentiment  in  favor  of  public  ownership 
than  all  the  speeches  and  arguments  of  the  oppo- 
nents of  private  ownership. 

"I  have  referred  to  the  railroad  question  as  a 
part  of  the  trust  question  because  the^  are  so 
mterwoven  that  it  is  difficult  to  consider  one 
without  the  other. 

"  Political  liberty  could  not  long  endure  imder 
an  industrial  system  which  permitted  a  few  pow- 
erfdl  magnates  to  control  the  means  of  livelihood 
of  the  rest  of  the  people. 


"Landlordism,  the  curse  of  Europe,  is  an  in- 
nocent institution  in  comparison  with  the  trust 
carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  The  man  who 
argues  that  there  is  an  economic  advantage  in 
private  monopoly  is  aiding  socialism.  The  So- 
cialist, asserting  the  economic  superioritv  of  the 
monopoly,  insists  that  its  benefits  shall  accrue 
to  the  whole  people,  and  his  conclusion  cannot  be 
denied  if  his  assumption  is  admitted. 

a^^^^^^  The  Democratic  Party,  if  I  under- 
stand its  p>osition,  denies  the  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  the  political  ad- 
vantage of  private  monopoly  and  promises  to 
oppose  it  wherever  it  manifests  itself.  It  offers 
as  an  alternative  competition  where  competition 
is  possible  and  public  monopoly  wherever  circtun- 
stances  are  such  as  to  prevent  competition. 

"Socialism  presents  a  consistent  theory,  but 
a  theory  which,  in  my  judgment,  does  not  take 
human  nature  into  account.  Its  strength  is  in 
its  attack  upon  evils  the  existence  of  which  is 
confest;  its  weakness  is  that  it  would  substitute 
a  new  disease — if  not  a  worse  one — for  the  dis- 
ease from  which  we  sufier.  The  Socialist  is  hon- 
est in  the  belief  that  he  has  found  a  remedy  for 
human  ills,  and  he  must  be  answered  with  argu- 
ment, not  with  abuse.  The  best  way  to  opp>ose 
socialism  is  to  remedy  the  abuses  which  have 
grown  up  under  individualism  but  which  are  not 
a  necessary  part  of  individualism,  and  the  sooner 
the  remedy  is  applied  the  better. 

"There  is  noticeable  everywhere  a  distinct 
movement  toward  democracy  in  its  broadest 
sense.  In  the  U.  S.  this  trend  toward  democ- 
racy has  taken  the  form  of  a  growing  demand  for 
the  election  of  U.  S.  senators  by  a  direct  vote  of 
the  people.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate 
the  strategic  advantages  of  this  reform,  for  since 
every  bill  must  receive  the  sanction  of  the  Senate 
as  well  as  the  House  of  Representatives  before 
it  can  become  a  law,  no  important  remedial  leg- 
islation of  a  national  character  is  possible  until 
the  Senate  is  brought  into  harmony  with  the 
people. 

'  I  am  within  the  limits  of  the  truth  when  I 
say  that  the  Senate  has  been  for  years  the  bul- 
wark of  predatory  wealth,  and  that  it  even  now 
contains  so  many  members  who  owe  their  elec- 
tion to  favor-seeking  corporations  and  are  so 
subservient  to  their  masters  as  to  prevent  needed 
legislation.  The  popular  branch  of  Congress  has 
four  times  declared  in  favor  of  this  reform  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  and  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
states  have  demanded  it,  and  yet  the  Seoiate 
arrogantly  and  impudently  blocks  the  way. 

"The  income  tax,  which  some  in  our  country 
have  denounced  as  a  socialistic  attack  upon 
wealth,  has,  I  am  pleased  to  report,  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  most  conservative  countries  in  the 
Old  World.  It  is  a  permanent  part  of  the  fiscal 
system  of  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  in 
many  places  it  is  a  graded  tax,  the  rate  being 
highest  upon  the  largest  incomes.  England  has 
long  depended  upon  the  income  tax  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  her  revenues  and  the  English 
commission  is  now  investigating  the  proposition 
to  change  from  a  uniform  to  a  graded  tax. 

"It  is  little  short  of  a  disgrace  to  our  country 
that  while  it  is  able  to  command  the 

Labor  aad    ^'^**  ^^  '*®  citizens  in  time  of  war, 

Cavltal      '^  cannot,  even  in  the  most  extreme 

^         emergencv,  compel  wealth  to  bear  its 

share  of  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 

ment  which  protects  it. 
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"Concerning  disputes  between  labor  and  cap- 
ital, arbitration,  I  believe,  defends  the  highest  in- 
terests of  the  three  real  parties  to  these  disputes, 
viz.,  the  employers,  tne  employees,  and  the 
public. 

"The  question  sometimes  asked,  'Can  I  not 
conduct  my  business  to  suit  myself.''  is  a  plau- 
sible one,  but  when  a  man  in  conducting  his  Busi- 
ness attempts  to  arbitrarily  fix  the  conditions 
under  which  hundreds  of  employees  are  to  live 
and  to  determine  the  future  of  thousands  of  hu- 
man beings,  I  answer  without  hesitation  that  he 
has  no  ri^t  to  conduct  his  own  business  in  such 
a  way  as  to  deprive  his  employees  of  the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  To 
support  this  position,  I  need  only  refer  to  the 
laws  regulating  the  safety  of  mines,  the  factory 
laws  fixing  the  age  at  which  children  can  be  em- 
ployed, and  usury  laws  establishing  the  rate  of 
interest. 

"But  if  it  is  unwise  to  make  the  employer  the 
sole  custodian  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
employees,  it  is  equally  unwise  to  give  the  em- 
ployees uncontrolled  authority  over  the  rights 
and  interests  of  the  employer.  The  employees 
are  no  more  to  be  trusted  to  act  unselfishly  and 
disinterestedly  than  the  employers. 

"The  strike,  the  only  weapon  of  the  employee 
at  present,  is  a  two-edged  sword  and  may  injure 
the  workman  as  much  as  the  employer,  and  even 
when  wholly  successful,  is  apt  to  leave  a  rank- 
ling in  the  bosom  of  the  wage-earner  that  ought 
not  to  be.  Society  has,  moreover,  something  at 
stake  as  well  as  the  employer  and  employee,  for 
there  can  be  no  considerable  strike  without  con- 
siderable loss  to  the  public.  Society,  therefore, 
is  justified  in  demanding  that  the  diSerences  be- 
tween capital  and  labor  should  be  settled  by 
peaceful  means.  If  a  permanent,  impartial 
board  is  created  to  which  either  party  of  an  in- 
dustrial dispute  may  appeal,  or  which  of  its  own 
motion  can  institute  an  inquiry,  public  opinion 
can  be  relied  upon  to  enforce  the  finding.  If 
there  is  compulsory  submission  to  investigation 
it  is  not  necessary  that  there  shall  be  a  com- 
pulsory acceptance  of  the  decision,  for  a  full  and 
fair  investigation  will  in  every  case  bring  about 
a  settlement. 

"No  reference  to  the  labor  question  is  com- 
plete that  does  not  include  some  mention  of  what 
is  known  as  government  by  injunction.  As  the 
main  purpose  of  the  writ  is  to  evade  trial  by  jury, 
it  is  really  an  attack  upon  the  jury  system  and 
ought  to  arouse  a  unanimous  protest.  However, 
as  the  writ  is  usually  invoked  in  case  of  a  strike 
the  importance  of  the  subject  would  be  very 
much  raduced  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of 
arbitration,  because  arbitration  would  very 
much  reduce,  even  if  it  did  not  entirely  remove, 
the  probability  of  a  strike. 

"  Another  word  in  regard  to  the  laboring  man. 
The  struggle  to  secure  an  eight-hour  day  is  an  in- 
ternational struggle  and  it  is  sure  to  be  settled  in 
favor  of  the  workingnian's  contention.  The  ben- 
efits of  the  labor-saving  machine  have  not  been 
distributed  with  equity.  The  producer  has 
enormously  multiplied  his  capacity,  but  so  far 
the  owner  of  the  machine  has  received  too  much 
of  the  increase  and  the  laborer  too  little.  Those 
who  oppose  the  eight-hour  day  do  it,  I  am  con- 
vinced, more  because  of  ignorance  of  conditions 
than  because  of  lack  of  sympathy  with  those  who 
toil.  The  removal  of  work  from  the  house  to  the 
factory  has  separated  the  husband  from  his  wife 


and  the  father  from  his  children,  while  the  growth 
of  our  cities  has  put  an  increasing  distance  be- 
tween the  home  and  the  workshop.  Then,  too, 
more  is  demanded  of  the  laboring  man  now  than 
formerly.  He  is  a  citizen  as  well  as  a  laborer,  and 
must  have  time  for  the  study  of  public  questions 
if  he  is  to  be  an  inteUigent  sovereign.  To  drive 
him  from  his  bed  to  his  task  and  from  his  task  to 
his  bed  is  to  deprive  the  family  of  his  companion- 
ship,  society  of  his  service,  and  politics  of  his 
influence. 

"Thus  far  I  have  dwelt  upon  subjects  which 
may  not  be  regarded  as  strictly  partizan,  but  I 
am  sure  that  you  wiu  pardon  me  if 
T««ni»tftHnn  "*  ^^  presence  I  betray  niy  inter- 
est m  those  policies  for  which  the 
Democratic  Party  stands.  I  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  make  a  Democratic  speech 
for  almost  a  year,  and  no  one — ^not  even  a  politi- 
cal enemy — could  be  so  cruel  as  to  forbid  me  to 
speak  of  those  policies  on  this  occasion.  Our 
opponents  have  derived  not  only  partizan  pleas- 
ure but  partizan  advantage  as  well  from  the  divi- 
sion caused  in  our  party  by  the  money  question. 
They  ought  not,  therefore,  begrudge  us  the  satis- 
faction that  we  find  in  the  fact  that  unexpected 
conditions  have  removed  the  cause  of  our  differ- 
ences and  permitted  us  to  present  a  united  front 
on  present  issues.  The  unlooked-for  and  unprece- 
dented increase  in  the  production  of  gold  has 
brought  a  victory  to  both  the  advocates  of  gold 
and  the  advocates  of  bimetalism — the  former 
keeping  the  gold  standard  which  they  wanted  and 
the  latter  securing  the  larger  volume  of  money 
for  which  they  contended.  We  who  favor  bimet- 
alism are  satisfied  with  our  victory  if  the  friends 
of  monometalism  are  satisfied  with  theirs.  And 
we  can  invite  them  to  a  contest  of  zeal  and  endur- 
ance in  the  effort  to  restore  to  the  people  the  rights 
which  have  been  gradually  taken  from  them  by 
the  trusts. 

"The  investigations  which  have  been  in  prog- 
ress during  the  past  year  have  disclosed  the 
business  methods  of  those  who  a  few  years  ago 
resented  any  inspection  of  their  schemes  and 
hid  their  rascality  under  high-sounding  phrases. 
These  investigations  have  also  disclosed  the 
source  of  enormous  campaign  funds  which  have 
been  used  to  debauch  elections  and  corrupt  the 
ballot.  The  people  see  now  what  they  should 
have  seen  before,  namely,  that  no  party  can  ex- 
terminate the  trusts  so  long  as  it  owes  its  politi- 
cal success  to  campaign  contributions  secured 
from  the  trusts.  The  great  corporations  do  not 
contribute  their  money  to  any  party  except  for 
immunity  expressly  promised  or  clearly  implied. 
No  party  can  afford  to  receive  contributions  even 
from  individuals  when  the  acceptance  of  those 
contributions  secretly  pledges  the  party  to  a 
course  which  it  cannot  openly  avow.  In  other 
words,  politics  should  be  honest,  and  contribu- 
tions public  and  not  from  corporations. 

"In  regard  to  international  relations  and  im- 

periaUsm  the  U.  S.  should  lead  in  the  movement 

for    international    arbitration.     The 

j-t-.        cause  of  arbitration  is  making  real 

n^^al  progress.  At  the  last  session  of  the 
Arb^ntiira  Interparliamentary  Union  which  con- 
orotniun  y^^^jj  j^  London  last  July,  twen- 
ty-six nations  were  represented.  I 
believe  that  if  our  nation  would  proprase  to  make 
with  every  other  nation  a  treaty  providing  that 
all  questions  in  dispute  between'  the  pafties 
should  be  submitted  to  The  Hague  Court  for  in* 
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vestigation  and  report  before  any  declaration  of 
war  or  commencement  of  hostilities,  it  would 
find  many  nations  willing  to  enter  into  such  a 
compact. 

"Another  subject  connected  with  our  foreign 
relations :  I  venture  to  suggest  that  we  may  not 
only  promote  peace  but  aSao  advance  our  com- 
mercial interests  by  announcing  as  a  national 
policy  that  our  navy  will  not  be  used  for  the  col- 
lection of  private  debts.  While  protecting  the 
lives  of  our  citizens  evervwhere  and  guaranteeing 
personal  safety  to  all  who  owe  allegiance  to  our 
nag,  we  should,  in  my  judgment,  announce  that 
persons  engaging  in  busmess  and  holding  property 
m  other  lands  for  business  purposes  must  be  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  cotmtries  in  which  they 
engage  in  business  enterprises. 

The  grrowth  of  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment, planted  on  American  soil,  has  been  the  over- 
shadowing political  fact  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  has  made  this  nation  conspicuous  among  the 
nations  and  given  it  a  place  in  history  such  as 
no  other  nation  has  ever  enjoyed.  Nothing  has 
been  able  to  check  the  onward  march  of  this  idea. 
I  am  not  willing  that  this  nation  shall  cast  aside 
the  omnipotent  weapon  of  truth  to  seize  again  the 
weapons  of  physical  warfare.  I  would  not  ex- 
change the  glory  of  this  republic  for  the  glorjr  of 
all  the  emptfes  that  have  risen  and  fallen  smce 
time  began. 

"When  Lord  Howe  asserted  that  the  acts  of 
Parliament  which  brought  on  the  Revolution 
were  necessary  to  prevent  American  trade  from 
passing  into  foreign  channels,  Franklin  replied: 

" '  To  me  it  seems  that  neither  the  obtaining  nor  retaining 
of  any  trade,  howsoever  valuable,  is  an  object  for  which  men 
may  jostly  spill  each  other's  blood.' 

"Lincoln  said  that  the  safety  of  this  nation  was 
not  in  its  fleets,  its  armies,  its  forts,  but  in  the 
spirit  which  prizes  liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all 
men,  in  all  lands,  everywhere,  and  he  warned 
his  countrymen  that  they  could  not  destroy  this 
spirit  without  planting  the  seeds  of  despotism  at 
their  own  doors. 

"Even  now  we  are  beginning  to  see  the  paralyz- 
ing influence  of  imperialisin. 

A  colonial  policy  means  that  we  shall  send 
to  the  Philippine  Islands  a  few  traders,  a  few 
task-masters,  and  a  few  ofiSce-holders,  and  an 
armv  large  enough  to  support  the  authority  of  a 
smaU  fn^ion  of  the  people  while  they  rule  the 
natives. 

"That  a  large  permanent  increase  in  our  regu- 
lar army  is  intended  by  Republican  leaders  is  not 
a  matter  of  conjecture,  but  a  matter  of  fact.  In 
his  message  of  Dec.  5,  1898,  the  president  asked 
for  authority  to  increase  the  standing  army  to 
100,000.  In  1896  the  army  contained  about 
25,000.  Within  two  years  the  president  asked 
for  four  times  that  many,  and  a  Republican 
House  of  Representatives  complied  with  the  re- 
quest after  tne  Spanish  treaty  had  been  signed, 
and  when  no  country  was  at  war  with  the  U.  S. 

"It  is  argued  by  some  that  the  Filipinos  are 
incapable  of  self-government  and  that,  therefore, 
we  owe  it  to  the  world  to  take  con- 
TjiimUMam  ^^  o^  them.  Admiral  Dewey,  in  an 
i<.v»<aiHB  pflfjci^i  report  to  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, declared  the  Filipmos  more 
capable  of  self-government  than  the  Cubans,  and 
said  that  he  based  his  opinion  upon  a  knowledge 
of  both  races.  But  I  will  not  rest  the  case 
upon  the  relative  advancement  of  the  Filipinos. 


Henry  Clay,  in  defending  the  right  of  the  people 
of  South  America  to  self-government,  said: 

"  *  It  is  the  doctrine  of  thrones  that  man  is  too  ignonnt  to 
govern  himself.  Their  partisans  assert  his  incapacity  in 
reference  to  all  nations;  if  they  cannot  command  univetval 
assent  to  the  proposition,  it  is  then  demanded  to  particiilar 
nations;  and  our  pride  and  our  presumption  too  often  make 
converts  of  us,  I  contend  that  it  is  to  arraign  the  disposition 
of  Providence  Himself  to  suppose  that  He  has  created  beings 
incapable  of  governing  themselves,  and  to  be  trampled  on  by 
.longs.    Self-government  is  the  natural  government  of  man. 

"The  Republicans  say  that  this  nation  is  in 
the  hands  of  destiny;  Washington  believed  that 
not  only  the  destiny  of  our  own  nation  but  the 
destiny  of  the  republican  form  of  government 
throughout  the  world  was  entrusted  to  American 
hands.  Immeasurable  responsibilitvl  The  des- 
tiny of  this  republic  is  in  the  hanos  of  its  own 
people,  and  upon  the  success  of  the  experiment 
here  rests  the  hope  of  humanity.  No  exterior 
force  can  disturb  this  republic,  and  no  foreign 
influence  shottld  be  permitted  to  change  its  course. 

"Behold  a  republic,  resting  securely  upon  the 
foundation  stones  quarried  by  revolutionary 
patriots  from  the  mountain  of  eternal  truth — ^a 
republic  applying  in  practise  and  proclaiming  to 
the  world  the  self-evident  prop>osition  that  all 
men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed 
with  inalienable  rights;  that  governments  are  in- 
stituted among  men  to  secure  these  rights,  and 
that  governments  derive  their  just  rights  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed.  Behold  a  government 
standing  erect  while  empires  around  are  bowed 
beneath  the  weight  of  their  own  armaments — a 
republic  whose  flag  is  loved  while  other  flags  are 
only  feared.  Behold  a  republic  increasing  in 
population,  in  wealth,  in  strength,  and  in  influ- 
ence, solving  the  problems  of  civilization,  and 
hastening  the  coming  of  a  universal  brotherhood — 
a  republic  which  shakes  thrones  and  dissolves 
aristocracies  by  its  silent  example  and  gives  light 
and  inspiration  to  those  who  sit  in  darkness. 
Behold  a  republic  gradually  but  surely  becoming 
a  supreme  moral  factor  in  the  world's  progress 
and  the  accepted  arbiter  of  the  world's  disputes — 
a  republic  whose  history,  like  the  path  of  the  just, 
'is  as  the  shining  light  that  shmeth  more  and 
more  unto  the  penect  day.' 

William  J.  Bryan. 

DEHOKEST,  W.  JEimHIGS:  American  pub- 
lisher and  prohibitionist ;  bom  in  New  York  City, 
18 a 3;  educated  in  the  public  schools.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  commenced  business  in  the  dry 
goods  trade,  and  in  i860  beran  the  publication 
of  the  New  York  Illustrated  News  in  English  and 
German,  and  also  Young  America.  In  1864  these 
were  merged  into  Demorest's  Family  Magazine. 
Mr.  Demorest  traveled  extensively  and  wrote 
largely  on  ethics,  especially  against  the  evils  of  the 
liquor  traffic.  He  distributed  nearly  50,000,000 
pages  of  tracts  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Demorest  was  active  in  the  great  Wash- 
ington movement,  and  was  one  of  the  originators 
of  the  Sons  of  Temperance.  To  test  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  slavery  he  had  a  suit 
instituted  and  well  on  its  way  toward  the  supreme 
court  when  President  Lincoln's  emancipation 
proclamation  was  issued. 

Actively  identified  with  the  Prohibition  Party, 
Mr.  Demorest,  since  1884,  was  a  tireless  worker 
for  its  success.  He  established  the  National 
Prohibition  Bureau  for  Speakers  and  the  distribu- 
tion of  literature,  and,  true  to  his  early  convic- 
tions,   organized    the    National    Constitutional 
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League,  through  which  he  was  pressing  a  test  suit 
up  to  the  supreme  court  to  establish  the  unconsti- 
tutionality of  license  to  the  liquor  trafi&c,  when  his 
death  occurred,  April  9,  1805.  He  published  a 
monthly  periodical  called  The  ConsMuiton.  He 
served  the  party  as  a  candidate  for  mayor  of  New 
York  City  and  for  lieutenant-governor  of  the 
state.  An  interesting  feature  of  Mr.  Demorest's 
services  for  the  cause  of  prohibition  is  the  medal 
contest  work  for  the  education  of  the  youth,  and 
the  creation  of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the 
universal  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  which 
he  originated  and  maintained. 

DEHIS,  HECTOR:  Belgian  sociologist;  bom  at 
Braine-le-Comte,  184a;  doctor  of  law  and  natural 
science;  advocate  (i860) ;  professor  of  philosophy 
at  the  University  of  Bnissels,  and  instructor  at 
the  polytechnical  school.  He  was  rector  of  the 
University  of  Brussels,  1893-94,  and  resigned 
because  of  the  suspension  of  Elis^  Reclus. 
Denis  is  a  member  or  the  Royal  Academy,  and  of 
the  Superior  Council  of  Labor.  He  was  elected 
representative  from  Lidge  in  1894,  1898,  and 
1900,  and  is  a  leader  in  socialism.  He  is  the 
author  of  "L' Alimentation  et  la  Force  du  Tra- 
vail." "  Dela  Constitution  de  la  Morale  Positive." 

DBNISON,  EDWARD:  English  founder  of 
social  settlements;  bom  at  Salisbury,  1840;  son 
of  Edward  Denison,  Bishop  of  Salisbury;  gradu- 
ated at  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  From 
1863  to  1866  he  read  law,  in  the  spring  of  1864 
traveling  through  Southern  Europe  and  Northern 
Africa.  He  became  deeply  interested  in  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  and  in  1867  took  a  lodginfi' 
among  the  tenements  in  Philpot  Street,  Mile  End 
Road,  East  London.  He  resided  there  eight 
months,  studying  the  conditions  of  life,  building, 
endowing,  and  teaching  in  a  school.  He  was  one 
of  the  onginal  members  of  the  Society  for  Organ- 
izing Charitable  Relief  and  Repressing  Men- 
dicity in  1869,  out  of  which  has  grown  the  Char- 
ity Organization  Movement.  He  disbelieved  in 
flving  doles,  and  in  1868  went  to  Paris  and  Edin- 
urgh  to  study  the  working  of  the  poor-law.  In 
November  of  that  year  he  was  returned  to  Parlia- 
ment for  Newark,  but  his  failing  health  prevented 
his  continued  attendance,  and  after  vainly  seek- 
ing health  in  the  Channel  Islands,  he  went  on  a 
voyage  to  Australia,  but  died  in  Melbourne,  Jan. 
36,  1870,  two  weeks  after  his  arrival.  His  letters 
and  writings  have  been  published,  London,  1870. 

DEITMARK:  A  kingdom  of  northern  Europe, 
on  account  of  its  former  political  associations 
with  Sweden  and  Norway,  customarily  regarded 
as  a  tmit  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  Its 
history  has  been  closely  united  with  that  of 
Norway,  and  its  language  and  literature  are  al- 
most identical  with  Norway's,  but  on  social 
reforms,  Denmark  has  been  the  leader  of  her  sister 
kingdoms. 
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At  the  latest  official  census  (1901)  the  popula- 
tion of  Denmark  proper  consisted  of  1,193,448 
males  and  1,256,093  females,  a  total  of  3,464,770; 
showing   an    increase    of   about    i3 
Q^gg—i     per  cent  since  the  census  of  1890. 
m^^^    While  the  town  population  has  m- 
creased    more    than    39    per    cent, 
the  rural  population  has  remained 
practically  stationary,  the  increase  being  only 
slightly  more  than  4  per  cent.     The  population 
is  intermingled  with  a  very  small  percentage  of 
foreign  blood ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign- 
bom  people  come  from  Sweden  and  northern 
Germany     (Sleswick-Holstein).      According     to 
the  census  of  1901,  948,997  persons  were  engaged 
in  agriculture;   674,613   in   industrial  pursuits; 
330,334  in  commerce;  139,959  ^^  domestic  serv- 
ants and  other  lower  occupations;   114,100  in 
immaterial   production;    73,07a    in   fishing   and 
navigation;  and  33,351  in  inland  transportation. 
There  were  103,629  pensioners  and  capitalists, 
48,678  public  paupers,  5,623  persons  in  asylums 
for  the  abnormal,  and  1,748  prisoners. 

The  principal  cities  of  Denmark  are:  Copen- 
hagen (the  capital),  with  a  population  of  378,335 ; 
Aarhuus  (Jutland),  51,814;  Odense  (Funen), 
40,138;  Aalborg  (Jutland),  31,457.  The  birth- 
rate in  1904  was  39.89,  the  death-rate  I4-57:  9-6 
per  cent  of  the  births  were  illegitimate.  _  There 
were  in  1904  18,335  marriages  and  473  divorces. 
Emigration,  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  was 
9,034  in  1904. 

With  regard  to  religion,  Denmark  maintains 
the  Lutheran  creed  as  her  State  religion,  but 
no  civil  disabilities  exist.  In  1901  there  were  no 
3,436,084  Protestants,  5,373  Roman 
a*U«Ioii«iid''f*''?^''=*5  3'476  Jews,  and  4.S01  of 
EdoMtion  other  denommattons.  In  an  edu- 
cational aspect  Denmark  ranks  high. 
Compulsory  education  was  intoo- 
dnced  in  i8i4',all  children  being  obliged  to  attend 
school  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen. 
There  are  38  elementary  schools  in  Copenhagen, 
133  in  other  towns,  imd  3/780  in  rural  districts, 
making  a  total  of  3,940.  The  pupils  numbered 
136,368  in  1903.  Copenhagen  has  a  university, 
founded  in  1479,  wnich  has  five  faculties,  85 
professors  and  teachers,  and  an  annual  roll  of 
about  400  students.  There  are,  further,  a  veter- 
inary college,  13  agricultural  schools,  73  high 
schools,  130  real-schools  which  prepare  pupils  for 
academic  courses,  a  college  of  pharmacy,  a  poly- 
technic institution,  and  several  commercial,  tech- 
nical, and  horticultural  schools.  The  State  makes 
annual  grants  to  many  of  the  technical  and 
agricultural  schools,  as  well  as  to  some  of  the 
real-schools,  which,  in  reality,  are  preparatory 
to  the  university. 

In  1903  there  were  3,851  persons  convicted  of 
crimes,  and  43,083  of  minor  offenses.  There 
were  796  persons  in  the  penitentiaries  on  March 
31.  i9°3- 

Denmark  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country. 

On  account  of  a  law  which  prohibits  the  merging 

of  small  holdings   into   large  estates  the  soil  is 

greatly  subdivided  into  small  farms. 

Indutrr  main  crops  are  beetroots,  pota- 

^^     toes,  oats,  wheat,  barley,  and  rye.    In 

1903   Denmark  had  486,935  horses, 

1,840,466  head  of  cattle;  876,810  sheep;  38,984 

goats;    and    1,456,699    swine.     In    1904,   36,137 

horses,  92,058  head  of  cattle,  and  936  sheep  and 

goats  were  exported.     Denmark  produced  (1904) 

a».366,5i6ga]k>os  of  excisable  beer,  and  33^95,- 
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344  gallons  of  non-excisable  beer;  also  7,427,570 
gallons  of  com-brandv  (.br<tndevin)  reduced  to  an 
alcoholicity  of  8°.  The  production  of  beet  sugar 
amounted  to  44,135  tons,  and  that  of  oleomarga- 
rin  to  3 1 ,885  tons.  The  Danish  fisheries  yielded  a 
catch  valued  at  9,950,387  kronen  in  1903. 

Year  by  jrear  the  commerce  of  Denmark  shows 
a  healthy  increase,  the  high  standard  of  her 
agricultural  and  dairy  products  assuring  her  a 
steady  market  abroad.  The  total 
exports  in  1904  amounted  to  497,- 
836,000  kronen,  and  the  total  im- 
ports to  599,344,000  kr.  Of  the 
exports  358,639,000  lor.  were  home  produce. 
The  chief  exports  (1904)  were  as  follows:  Co- 
lonial goods,  13,754,000  kronen  (krone- twenty- 
seven  cents);  beverages,  3,374,000  kr.;  textiles, 
31,514,000  kr.;  metals  and  hardware,  18,364,000 
kr.;  wood  and  manufactures,  1,687,000  kr.:coal, 
3,995,000  kr. :  animals,  37,469,000  jo*.;  provisions, 
eggs,  etc.,  311,234,000  Icr.;  cereals,  etc.,  13^086,- 
000  kr.  The  principal  imports  were:  From 
Germany,  314,336,000  kr.;  from  Great  Britain, 
90,173,000  kr.;  from  Sweden  and  Norway, 
63,119,000  kr. ;  from  the  United  States,  74,464,- 
000  kr. ;  from  Russia,  76,390,000  kr. ;  from  Hol- 
land, 13,411,000  kr.;from  Belgium,  10,7  70,000  kr.; 
from  Prance,  16,335,000  kr.;  and  from  the  Danish 
colonies,  3,519,000  kr.  The  chief  exports  of 
home  produce  go  to  Great  Britain,  and  consisted, 
in  1904,  of  butter  to  the  value  of  ;£9,oo3,o89; 
eggs,  ;£i,46i.459;  bacon,  ;£4,S33,43o;T>eef,  £17,- 
6§6;  pork,  £158,639;  and  fish,  £70,30 j.  Other- 
wise the  value  of  exports  was  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: To  Germany,  105,401,000  kr. ;  to  Great 
Britain,  383,816,000  kr.;  to  Sweden  and  Norway, 
53,335,000  kr.;  to  the  U.  S.,  16,336,000  kr.;  to 
Russia,  36,593,000  kr.;  to  Holland,  519,000  kr.; 
to  Belgium,  i  ,334,000  kr. ;  to  Prance,  899,000  kr. ; 
to  Danish  colonies,  4,634,000  kr. 

n. — Constitution  and  Govemment 

According  to  the  Constitution  of  -1849,  the 
crown  of  Denmark  is  hereditary ;  but  the  powers 
of  govemment  are  divided  between  the  king  and 
the  two  houses  of  parliament:  the  FoUcething  and 
the  Landsthing.  The  king  holds  the  executive 
power,  while  the  legislative  rights  are  vested  in 
the  Rigsdag,  which  comprizes  the  two  houses 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing.  The  Landsthing, 
or  Upper  House,  consists  of  sixty-six  members, 
twelve  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  crown,  and 
the  remaining  fifty-four  by  electoral  bodies  com- 
posed of  the  largest  taxpayers.  The  FoUcething, 
or  Lower  House,  counts  114  members,  elected 
by  universal  suffrage  for  a  term  of  three  years. 
Every  resident  citizen 'above  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  and  of  good  reputation,  is  eligible  for  election 
to  either  house. 

The  civil  subdivisions  of  Denmark  are  called 
"amts  "  and  are  eighteen  in  number,  each  being 
governed  by  an  "amtmand,"  or  governor.  The 
amts  are  again  divided  into  "herreder"  (hun- 
dreds), and  these  in  turn  into  parishes.  The 
city  of  Copenhagen  constitutes  an  amt  by  itself. 
Iceland  has  a  specific  charter  of  its  own,  b^ 
virtue  of  which  the  legislative  power  of  this 
colony  is  vested  in  a  body  (the  Althing)  which  is 
partly  elective  by  universal  sufirage  and  partly 
appomtive  by  the  king. 

The  estimated  revenue  for  1905-6  was  79,441,- 
467  kronen  and  the  expenditures  81,334,365  kr. 
Toe  main  part  of  the  revenues  (56,499,345  kr. 


estimated  for  1906-f)  is  derived  from  customs, 
excise,  and  other  indirect  taxation.  The  Danish 
debt  (1005)  amounted  to  172,937,350  kr. 

The  Danish  army  numbers  824  officers  and 
8,945  men  on  a  peace  footing;  1,448  officers  and 
66,000  men  on  a  war  footing.  Of  this  total  war- 
strength,  115  officers  and  4,400  men  are  members 
of  a  National  Guard  of  Volunteers.  The  navy 
is  maintained  mainly  for  purposes  of  coast  de- 
fense. It  comprizes  about  twenty  vessels  in 
various  stages  of  efficiency. 

The  mercantile  fleet  of  Denmark  numbers 
(1904)  4,048  vessels  of  about  473,409  tons  gross 
capacity.  Of  these  593  are  steamships.  Of  the 
railwavs,  which  aggregate  i  ,993  miles,  about  1,138 
miles  belong  to  the  State,  and  the  rest,  mainly 
little  by-lines,  to  private  companies.  The  total 
cost  of  construction,  March  31,  1903,  was  198,- 
330,918  kr.  There  are  960  post-offices  in  the 
country;  3,367  miles  of  telegraph  wires,  and 
107,953  miles  of  telephonic  wires. 

m. — Social  Reform 

Modem  social  reform  may  be  said  to  have 
begun  in  Denmark  in  1857  when  a  law  was 
enacted  abolishing  the  old  trade-gilds.  It  was 
still  some  four  or  five  years,  however,  before 
joint-stock  companies  began  to  assume  suprem- 
acy in  the  financial  world;  but  during  the  thirty 
years  from  1870-1900  these  increased  in  number 
from  53  to  600,  and  their  combined  capital  from 
$30,000,000  to  $125,000,000.  Educational  re- 
forms inaugurated  by  Bishop  N.  P.  Grundboig 
(1783-1872)  led  to  the  establishment  of  industrial 
and  agricultural  high  schools,  which  at  first  were 
supported  by  private  contributions,  but  since 
1864  by  the  State.  These  schools  are  largely 
frequented  by  young  men  and  women  of  the 
peasant  class,  and  the  education  afforded  them  in 
these  institutions  has  had  a  remarkable  effect  in 
producing  a  Danish  peasantry  of  which  any  land 
might  be  justly  proud. 

Socialism    is    now    somewhat    strong.     The 

strength  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  Denmark  is 

shown  by  the  fact  that  at  the  latest 

n,^,,,,^  popular  election  of  members  to  the 
Folkething,  twenty-four  Socialists 
were  returned.  The  Landsthing  has 
but  one  Socialist  member.  The  controller  of 
Copenhagen  and  two  out  of  the  four  city  council- 
ors are  Socialists,  and  more  than  500  members  of 
that  party  hold  minor  public  offices.  In  1887 
8,406  Socialist  votes  were  cast;  in  1898  31,873; 
in  1906,  76,566. 

Socialism  first  became  a  factor  in  the  reform 
movement  in  Denmark  when  Louis  Pio,  in  1871, 
published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Essays  on  Social- 
ism." This  pamphlet  produced  a  marked  effect, 
especially  on  the  skilled  workers,  and  during  the 
next  year  several  socialistic  societies  were  formed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  International,  led  by 
Karl  Marx.  The  leaders  of  the  Danish  move- 
ment were  Pio,  Brix,  and  Geleff.  In  1871  the 
Socialists  started  their  first  organ,  Socialisten,  and 
in  1872  (May  5th)  a  public  meeting  was  planned 
in  order  to  promote  the  formation  of  local  trade- 
imions.  This  meeting  was  prohibited  by  the 
authorities,  and  on  account  of  alleged  incendiary 
articles  in  the  Socialisten,  the  three  leaders  were 
arrested  and  sentenced  to  various  terms  of  im- 
prisonment. In  1873  the  Danish  authorities 
prevented  the  International  from  making  further 
propaganda  in  that  country,  and  local  activities 
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thence  became  centered  on  the  organization  of  the 
various  branches  of  labor. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  four  or  five  years 
many  local  trade-unions  were  organized,  notably 
those  of  carpenters,  bricklayers, 
TTnlt^  shoe-workers,  cigar-makers,  etc.  In 
_^^iS_,i87i  there  were  three  trade-unions 
XTa<u-Miiunu^-^jj  a  total  membership  of  359;  in 
1877  there  were  thirty-one  unions 
with  atotal  of  3,189  members.  In  1899  the  mem- 
bership had  been  swelled  to  16,146.  It  soon 
became  clear  to  the  leaders  of  the  movement  that 
the  interests  of  the  different  trade-unions  would 
be  greatly  promoted  if  there  were  some  central 
body  in  each  town  to  exercise  supervision  in  cases 
of  disputes  between  employers  and  employees,  and 
especially  to  see  to  it  that  no  amount  of  effort  was 
misdirected  by  unnecessary  strikes,  etc.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1886,  De  Samvirkende  Fagforeninger  i 
K6t>enhavn  ("The  United  Trade- Unions  in  Copen- 
hagen") was  organized;  and  in  the  course  of  the 
next  few  years  similar  centrals  were  established 
in  other  mrge  towns.  In  1898  more  than  400 
delegates,  who  represented  70,000  organized 
workers,  met  in  Copenhagen  and  organized  "De 
Samvirkende  Fagforbund  i  Danmark,"  a  union 
which  exercises  powers  analogous  with  those  ex- 
ercised by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
the  United  States.  In  1904  local  trade-unions  in 
Denmark  numbered  1,156,  with  90,111  members. 
Railroad  employees  number  18,000,  and  general 
laborers  in  the  unions  39,044. 

The  material  results  of  the  organized  labor 

movement  in   Denmsurk  have  been  to  procure 

shorter  hours  and  better  pay  in  many 

«^^-^  branches,  principally  among  typog- 
raphers, bricklayers,  carpenters, 
pltmibers,  etc.  The  average  work- 
ing-day is  nine  hours.  Great  strides  have  also 
been  made  toward  securing  industrial  better- 
ments. The  government  inspects  factories  and 
workshops  to  make  them  conform  to  sanitary 
requirements,  and  also  to  see  to  it  that  the  law 
regulating  the  hours  of  work  for  young  persons 
under  eighteen  is  not  violated.  Children  under 
twelve  are  not  allowed  to  work  in  factories  or 
workshops.  There  is  a  pension  law  (enacted 
1891)  by  which  all  working  people  are  entitled  to 
a  pension  after  the  age  of  sixty;  and  in  1903  the 
number  of  such  pensioners  was  60,484,  the  pen- 
sions aggregating  $2,700,000.  The  trade-unions 
maintain  sick-funds  and  friendly  societies  which 
receive  subsidies  from  the  state  and  from  county 
councils,  such  subsidies  amounting  to  $320,000 
in  1903.  Other  charitable  institutions  are  main- 
tained by  the  state  at  an  annual  cost  of  about 
$12,000,000. 

There  is  no  law  in  Denmark  which  provides 

for  woman's  participation  in  state  or  municipal 

politics,  but  measures  to  that  effect 

Wonan     *^  continually  being  introduced  to 

fciJKia—     ^^  legislature,  and  there  is  an  ener- 

^^^*^  getic  movement  on  foot  among  Da- 
nish women  to  promote  their  claims 
for  a  franchise.  The  only  organized  women's 
society  is  "Dansk  Kvindesamfund,"  which  is 
affiliated  with  the  International  Council  of 
Women. 

In  1906  a  government  committee  was  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  making  plans  looking 
to  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  state  aid  for 
the  unemployed. 

The  poor-law  of  Denmark  is  especially  fa- 
mous. 


Rev.  Wilson  Carlisle,  founder  of  The  Church 
Army  in  England,  writes  (in  "The  Nineteenth 
Century  and  After")  about  the  Danish  system  of 
treating  its  poor,  as  follows: 

The  aged  poor  of  spotless  character  ...  do  not,  strictly 
speaking,  come  within  the  poor-law  at  all  in  Denmark.    They 
are  state  pensioners,  and  their  position  is  no 
more  dishonorable  and  involves  no  more  loss  of 
The  Poor     civil  rights,  than  in  the  case  of  one  who  re- 
»,j  ceives  a  service  pension  in  this  country  (En^- 

_     ^^-_-j  land).     Some  of  the  pensioners  live  m  their 
VBampiOyM  homes,  others  in  special  public  institutions. 
The  Alderdomshjem,  the  place  where  the  aged 
pensioners  of  Copenhagen  are  housed,  is  a  de- 
lightful haven  for  these  old  people  after  the  storms  of  life. 
Some  soo  dwell  there,  the  married  «ouples  in  separate  quar- 
ters of  their  own,  and  the  single  in  common,  the  men  having 
separate  smoking-rooms  and  the  women  sitting-rooms.     The 
inmates  axe  entirely  their  own  masters,  and  go  in  and  out  at 
pleasure.    The  food  is  plentiful  and  appetizing,  and  it  is  even 
prepared  in  a  separate  establishment,  in  order  to  save  the  old 
lolks  from  the  annoyance  of  odors  of  cooking. 

For  the  old  age  of  those  that  miss  entering  the  circle  (de- 
scribed above>— -those  who  have  once  been  convicted  of 
crime,  or  whose  poverty  is  due  to  drunkenness,  vice,  idleness, 
or  improvidence — provision  is  made  in  Denmark  by  another 
class  of  institution  .  .  .  represented  in  Copenhagen  by  the 
Almindelig.  This  place  is  neither  workhouse,  almshouse, 
prison,  nor  reformatory,  but  rather  a  "hospital"  in  the  old 
sense  of  the  word,  where  the  aged  who  have  not  passed 
through  life  without  stain  may  spend  their  last  days  in  com- 
parative comfort.  Among  them  are  certain  of  the  better 
class  of  able-bodied  failures,  who  come  here  hoping  to  get  a 
fresh  start  by  industry.  AH  the  inmates  are  expected  to 
work  according  to  their  powers,  and  they  receive  moderate 
pay.  partly  (threepence  a  week)  in  cash  and  the  remainder 
being  placed  toward  the  ccsst  of  maintenance,  which  works 
out  at  seven  shillings  per  head  per  week,  including  the  sick 
and  infirm.  To  those  who  are  unable  to  work  the  threepence 
a  week  is  paid  as  a  gift.  Most  of  the  inmates  remain  m  the 
institution  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They  lose  the  franchise 
and  are  subject  to  certain  restraints  on  their  liberty,  such  as 
going  out  at  certain  times  only.  Married  couples  are  per- 
mitted to  live  together. 

The  temperance  movement  is  making  great 
strides  in  Denmark,  and  local  temperance  socie- 
ties as  well  as  the  Danish  branch  of  the  Good 
Templars  count  more  than  100,000  members. 
The  government  grants  monetary  aid  to  the  car- 
rying on  of  temperance  propaganda;  and  private 
enterprise  provides  coffee-houses,  etc.,  to  pro- 
mote the  cause. 

Cooperation  in  Denmark  in  many  lines  is  largdy  devdoped 
and  mainly  on  the  Rochdale  plan.  On  the  authority  of  M.  P. 
Blem,  the  chairman  of  the  Danish  Cooperative  Conunittee.  it 
can  be  said  that  there  are  i.oao  societies  with  about  ijo.ooa 
members,  which  do  a  total  business  of  about ^£2.000, 000  ster- 
ling. The  Cooperative  Wholesale  Society  of  Gipenbagen  sella 
to  915  distributive  stores.  Cooperative  creameries  number 
x,o^7,  and  the  butter  produced  from  milk  delivered  therefrom, 
during  the  last  fiscal  year,  was  valued  at  ;£8, 400,000.  The 
bulk  of  the  agricultural  exports  from  Denmark  are  of  coop- 
erative origin,  the  total  production  of  the  butter,  bacon,  and 
egg  societies  for  export  in  1905  being  ;£x  1,414,000.  while  the 
total  exports  from  the  whole  of  the  country  were  under 
jCso.ooo.ooo. 

There  were,  in  1902,  twenty-seven  cooperative 
bacon-curing  factories.  This  cooperative  move- 
ment in  Denmark,  however,  is  almost  exclusively 
agricultural;  the  workers  in  cities  and  towns  hav- 
ing taken  comparatively  little  interest  in  this 
phase  of  social  reform.  In  Copenhagen  there 
are  a  few  cooperative  bakeries,  notably  "  Arbejd- 
emes  Brodfabrikker"  (the  workmen's  cooper- 
ative bakeries) .  There  are  also  a  brewery,  a  life- 
insurance  company,  and  a  clothing  emporium 
which  are  partlv  operated  imder  the  auspices  of 
the  United  Trade-Unions. 

The  foremost  Danish  social  reform  societies 
are: 

Socialdemokratisk  Forbund,  22  R6mersgade, 
Copenhagen. 
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D*  Samvirkende  FagforbuMd  i  Danmark,  49 
None  Parimagsgade,  Copenhagen. 

Dansk  Forening  for  Arbejderbeskyttelse,  $  H6j- 
broplads,  Copenhagen. 

Prank  P.  H.  Crambr. 

RsFBKBNCBs:  Slaliitisk  Aarbot  (Annual),  Copenhagen,  1906; 
FortigH  Offia  Rtports  on  Hu  Trad»,  €le.,  cf  Dtnmark  (An- 
nual), London;  SlaHilisk  Tabelvark,  Copenhagen;  Ovrsitf 
owr  Fai}omintA€vafels€n  i  Danmark  «  Tidtn  ha  187 1  (u 
1000,  Copenhagen,  1901:  ProtokU  for  d*n  tttt  SociaUtmo- 
kratukt  FarUkoHgrtu  i  Kdbndunm  dtnn.a.ot  14,  April, 
1906,  Aarhuus,  1906;  Th*  Danish  Poor-RtUtf  Systtm,  by 
Edith  Selleis,  London,  1904;  Dtnmark,  Past  and  Prtstni, 
by  Margaret  Thomas,  ib.  1903;  Rtports  at  the  United  Danish 
Xyade-Unions. 

DEirVER:  The  "Queen  City  of  the  Plains," 
with  its  phenomenal  growth,  restless  enterprise, 
varied  and,  to  some  extent,  chaotic  social  condi- 
tions, has  bieen  in  many  ways  the  typical  Western 
city.  But  in  some  ways  it  has  not  been  typical. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  natural  advantages  of  the 
city,  with  water,  drainage,  transit,  unusually  easily 
developed,  have  freed  the  city  from  any  vast  ex- 
pensive municipal  expenditures  with  their  oppor- 
tunities for  large  graft  or  corruption  (except  in- 
deed for  the  $2,000,000  state  capitol) ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  political  conditions  have  created 
party  machines  which  have  stuffed  ballot-boxes 
and  violated  laws  at  least  more  openly  and  prob- 
ably at  times  more  flagrantly  than  in  any  other 
American  city.  But  these  political  conditions,  in 
almost  all  instances,  have  been  due  to  state  con- 
ditions rather  than  to  municipal  affairs.  They 
have  been  due  principally  to  the  heated  struggles 
in  Colorado,  first,  between  the  Populists  of  the 
state  and  the  Republican  machine,  and  more 
recently  between  the  Western  Federation  of 
Miners  and  the  owners  of  the  Telluride  and  Crip- 

Ele  Creek  mines,  and  other  corporate  interests, 
irgely  using  the  political  machines  of  all  parties. 
To  these  struggles  Denver  has  been  but  an  inci- 
dent, tho  the  unfortunate  seat  of  many  of  the 
bitterest  political  battles. 

This  is  true  of  the  Bucklin  amendment  cam- 
paign of  1902,  of  the  political  reign  of  terror  in 
1893,  of  the  heated  strug^e  between  the  Populists 
and  Republicans  in  the  Waite  campaign  ot  1894, 
and  in  the  more  recent  sensational  conflict  to  seat 
their  respective  candidates  between  the  Demo- 
cratic machine,  which  claimed  the 
Slaabval     governorship   for   Alva  Adams,  and 
n   ^it        the     Republican     machine,     which 
wwapoon   claimed  it  for  James  H.Peabody.     In 
this  campaign,  at  the  polling-booths, 
in  the  law  courts,  and  before  the  legislature, 
probably  every  kind  of  trickery  was  used  by  both 
parties.     The  ballot-stuffing  was  so  open  that 
finally  forty  ballot-box  stuners  in   Denver  were 
sent  to  jail.     But  it  was  nevertheless  a  Colorado 
battle  and  not  a  Denver  battle,  and  essentially  a 
battle  between  the  working  miners  and  their 
political  partisans  and  the  corporations  and  their 
political  partizans.     Nevertheless  Denver  reaps 
the  harvest  of  evil.     Some  one  third  of  the  voting 
population  of  the  state  is  in  Denver,  and  the  city 
sees  at  election  times  a  carnival  of  wholesale 
bribery  and  corruption. 

Back  of  this  corruption,  too,  are  undoubtedly, 
as  in  most  cities  (see  Corruption),  {he  corpora- 
tions which  support  the  corrupt  machines,  be- 
cause they  can  buy  from  them  the  franchises  and 
legal  immunities  they  desire.  Among  such  cor- 
porations are  said  to  be  the  Denver  water,  gas, 
and  telephone  companies,  and  not  least  the 
Denver  Tramway  Company,  with  such  industrial 


corporations  as  the  Smelter  Trust,  Sugar  Trust, 
ana  the  various  mining  companies.  The  eco- 
nomic struggle  in  Colorado  wiU  probably  not  be 
ended  till  these  companies  can  be  prevented  from 
violating  law  in  the  courts  and  houses  of  legisla- 
ture and  the  miners'  unions  be  prevented  from 
violating  law  on  the  streets. 

Political  reform  in  Denver  began  in  1889,  when 
Mr.  Pence  succeeded  in  ousting  from  his  seat  a 
mayor  fraudulently  counted  in.    The 
FoUtleal     Chamber  of  Commerce  in   1892  ap- 
2,|v__      pointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  new 
charter,  which,  after  many  defects, 
was    finally   adopted,    substantially 
on  the  lines  proposed  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.     In   1894  a  Municipal   Reform  League 
was  organized  and  did  good  work,  tho  to-day 
this  movement  is   represented  by  the   League 
for  Honest  Elections,  oivanized  in    1903.     Ac- 
cording to  the  present  charter,  the  mayor  has 
much  power,  appointing  the  health  and  park 
commissions,  the  superintendents  of  street-clean- 
ing supplies,  and  the  important  boards  of  public 
works,  fire,  and  police,  but  the  treasurer,  auditor, 
city  clierk,  besides  the  mayor  himself,  are  elected 
by  the  people. 

Denver  with  its  wealth  and  energy  has,  in  spite 
of  its  electoral  corruption,  good  schools  and  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  a  library  of  90,000 
volumes,  art  museum,  twelve  public  parks,  fine 
clubs,  and  considerable  admirable  civic  life.     A 
large  transient  population  and  uncertain  mining 
prospects  often  aSord  sudden   need  for  help — 
but,  generally  speaking,  there  is  not  a 
OliarltiM    K****  permanent  need  for  relief,  and 
little  but  the  usual  forms  of  charity 
are  developed.     The  People's  Taber- 
nacle, under  Rev.  T.  A.  Uzzell,  is  prominent  in 
institutional  activities,  but  many  churches  and 
societies  afford  much  relief. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  prominent 
reform  and  philanthropic  societies: 

League  for  Honest  Elections,  709  Ernest  Cranmer  Build- 
ing. 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  Uas  Morris,  vice-president. 
Sixteenth  and  Lawrence  Streets. 

Colorado  State  Federation  of  Labor,  532  Charles  Building. 

Western  Federation  of  Miners,  Pioneer  Building. 

Socialist  Headquarters,  1841  Chamfa  Street. 

Charity  Organization  Society,  1420  Chamfa  Street. 

Young  Men's  Christian   Association,    t6  Lincoln  Avenue. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  195  East  Eight- 
eenth Avenue. 

People's  Tabernacle,  Twentieth  and  Lawrence  Streets. 

Salvation  Army  Headquarters,  918  Lawrence  Street. 

Voluriteen  of  America.  1759  Chamfa  Street. 

Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  918  Lorimer 
Street. 

Women's  Club,  1437  Glenward. 

DEirsmr  OF  POPULATION.  See  Population; 
Overcrowding. 

DEPARTM£nTS0F17.S.00VERiniElfT.    See 

Constitution. 

DEPEKDEHTS.  See  Child-Hblpino;  Pauper* 
ISM  and  Poor  Rblibp. 

DEVUVE,  EDWARD  THOMAS:  General  Sec- 
retary of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  New 
York;  bom  in  Iowa,  1867;  graduated  at  Albion 
Seminary  and  Cornell  College,  Iowa  (1887); 
taught  school  in  Iowa;  studied  at  Halle,  Ger- 
many, 1890-91 ;  held  fellowship  in  Walton  School 
of  Finance  and  Economy,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
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vania,  1891-95;  staff  lecturer  in  University  Ex- 
tension, 1891-96;  lectured  at  Oxford,  England, 
summer  of  189a  and  1894,  and  in  Edinburgh 
(1897).  Since  i8g6  General  Secretary  of  t£e 
Chaj-ity  Organization  Society  of  New  York  City, 
taking  an  active  part  in  housing  reform  legislation 
for  the  restriction  of  child  labor,  the  movement 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  and  emergency 
relief  in  disasters.  Founded  in  1898,  Charities, 
a  weekly  periodical,  and  has  since  been  its  editor. 
Four  periodicals,  Lend-a-Hand,  The  Charities 
Review,  the  Chicago  Commons,  and  Jewish  Char- 
ity have  been  consolidated  with  it.  Director  of 
the  School  of  Philanthropy  established  by  the 
Charity  Oreanization  Society  in  1904.  In  190^, 
appointed  Professor  of  Social  Economy,  Columbia 
University.  In  1 906  was  appointed  by  Secretary 
Taft,  to  take  charge  of  the  emergency  relief  work 
for  the  San  Francisco  earthqu^ce  and  fire,  and 
was  president  of  the  Relief  Commission.  He  is 
author  of  "Economics"  (1889),  "The  Practice 
of  Charity"  (1901);  "The  Principles  of  Relief" 
(1904);  Efficiency  and  Relief"  (1906);  and  of 
numerous  reports  and  articles.  Address:  501 
West  113th  Street,  New  York  City. 

DEWEY,  DAVIS  R.:  American  statistician; 
bom  at  Burlington,  Vt.,  1858;  educated  at  the 
University  of  Vermont  and  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University.  In  1885  he  became  instructor  in 
economics  and  statistics  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  later  professor  of 
the  same  subjects.  In  1886  he  was  appointed 
secretary  of  the  American  Statistical  Association ; 
and  he  was  special  expert  agent  on  wages  for  the 
twelfth  census.  Dewey  was  chairman  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  to  Investi^te  the 
Subject  of  the  Unemployed  (1894),  and  is  one  of 
the  joint  authors  of  the  report.  He  has  written 
"Syllabus  on  Political  History  since  1815" 
(1887^ ;  "Financial  History  of  the  United  States" 
(1902),  etc.  Address:  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  Boston,  Mass. 

DICKERS,  CHARLES:  English  novelist;  bom 
at  Landport,  Hampshire,  181 3.  Entering  life  as 
a  parliamentary  reporter  and  journalist,  he  early 
won  that  insight  into  Ufe  which  enabled  him  to 
portray  alike  the  sufferings  and  wrongs  of  the 
poor  and  the  follies  and  shams  of  society.  His 
Pickwick  Papers,"  published  in  1837,  exhibited 
almost  for  the  first  time  the  Ufe  and  manners  of 
the  lower,  middle,  and  working  classes  of  London 
in  the  nineteenth  century.  "Nicholas  Nickleby  " 
attacked  the  wrongs  and  cruelties  inflicted  upon 
the  wretched  pupils  of  the  cheap  schools  in  York- 
shire; "Hard  Times"  mocked  the  commercialism 
of  the  day;  all  his  novels,  such  as  "Old  Curiosity 
Shop,"  '^'Martin  Chuzzlewit,"  "Dombey  and 
Son,"  "Bleak  House,"  "Little  Dorrit,"  '^Great 
Expectations,"  "Oliver  Twist,"  and  "David 
Copperfield"  have  served  the  catise  of  social 
reform  by  picturing,  tho  ever  with  good  natttre, 
and  always  with  an  eye  for  the  ludicrous,  the 
sufferings  and  wrongs  of  the  poor,  the  foibles  and 
delusions  of  society.  Dickens,  who  visited  Amer- 
ica twice,  died  in  Jime,  1870. 

DIKE,  SAMUEL  WARREH;  American  Con- 
gregational minister  and  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional League  for  the  Protection  of  the  Family; 
bom  at  Thompson,  Conn.,  1839;  was  graduated 
from  Williams  College,  1863:  studied  also  at 
Hartford   and   Andover;   ordained    1866;   held 


ministries  at  West  Randolph  and  Royalston, 
Vt.  Mr.  Dike  had  long  given  much  thought 
to  the  family  and  its  problems,  and  in  1881, 
when  asked  to  deliver  one  of  the  Monday 
lectures  in  Boston,  he  took  the  ground  that  the 
divorce  question  is  but  a  part  of  the  larger 
problem  of  the  family,  and  that  this,  in  turn,  is 
intimately  related  to  the  problems  of  property. 
That  year  a  New  England  Divorce  Reform 
League  was  organized,  later  changing  its  name 
to  the  National  League  for  the  Protection  of  the 
Family,  and  Mr.  Dike  became  its  corresponding 
secretary.  He  has  been  largely  instrument^ 
in  secunng  reports  of  the  Commission  of  Labor 
on  marriage  and  divorce,  and  in  the  establishment 
of  state  commissions  on  uniform  legislation.  He 
also  led  in  what  has  been  known  as  the  Religious 
Problem  of  the  County  Town,  having  proposed 
and  assisted  in  the  widely  known  statistical  in- 
vestigation of  Rev.  Henry  Fairbanks,  in  Vermont ; 
invented  the  Home  Department  of  the  Sunday- 
school,  now  extending  over  the  country  in  many 
churches;  and  helped  introduce  the  study  of 
scientific  sociolo^  m  higher  educational  institu- 
tions, where  he  is  a  frequent  lecturer.  Address: 
113  Hancock  Street,  Aubumdale,  Mass. 

DIRECT  LEGI^ATION  (or  THE  UTITIATIVB 

AND  REFEREITDUM) :  Direct  legislation  in 
small  communities  is  the  New  England  town- 
meeting,  the  present  Swiss  and  ancient  Teutonic 
Landesgemeinden,  the  Anglo-Saxon  folkmoot, 
the  Russian  Mir,  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  agora 
or  market-place  meeting,  or  any  other  meeting 
in  which  the  people  actually  propose  and  vote 
on  their  own  laws,  in  an  orderly  and  deliberate 
manner. 

In  communities  too  large  for  the  voters  to  as- 
semble in  one  body  and  consider  and  pass  on  the 
laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  governed,  direct 
legislation  is  attained  by  an  a&ptation  of  the 
old,  highly  valued,  and  nearly  useless  right  of 
petition  in  what  is  called  the  Initiative  and 
Referendum.  Petitions  in  the  past  to  kings, 
governors,  legislatures,  etc.,  may  have  been  in- 
fluential, but  have  had  no  real  power  in  deter- 
mining laws;  and  when,  as  actually  happened  in 
the  New  Jersey  legislature,  a  petition  signed  by 
several  hundred  thousand  citizens  is  rumpled  up 
by  the  legislators  and  tossed  from  one  to  the  other 
in  disdain,  the  people  have  absolutely  no  redress. 
The  Initiative  and  Referendum  infuses  new  life 
into  the  worn-out  right  of  petition. 

By  the  Referendum  no  law  goes  into  effect  until 
a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed.  In  a  city  this 
may  be  one  month,  in  a  state  two  or  three,  "in  the 
nation  four  to  six  months.  From  this  are  ex- 
cepted a  limited  class  of  urgent  meas- 
Oeflnltlani  ^^^^  usually  defined  as  measures 
necessary  for  the  immediate  preserva- 
tion of  the  public  peace,  health,  or 
safety.  Generally  these  must  be  passed  by  a 
two  thirds  or  three  fourths  majority  of  the  leg- 
islature. If,  during  this  reasonable  time,  a  mi- 
nority of  the  people,  usually  five  per  cent,  sign 
and  file  a  petition  for  the  reference  of  any  law, 
it  is  held  6x)m  operation,  till  the  next  election 
when  the  people  vote  on  it,  a  majority  enacting 
or  rejecting.  This  is  the  Optional  Referendum, 
and  IS  implied  where  the  word  "Referendum" 
is  used  alone.  But  there  are  several  other  varie- 
ties. The  Obligatory  Referendum,  by  which 
every  law  has  to  be  referred  to  the  people,  is  used 
on  constitutional  amendments  in  every  state  ex- 
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cept  Delaware.  It  is  in  use  in  some  parts  of 
Switzerland,  but  in  the  United  States  it  is  rare- 
ly advocated  for  all  forms  of  legislation.  The 
Executive  Referendum  is  one  by  which  the  exec- 
utive has  the  ri^ht  to  hold  up  a  law  and  refer  it  to 
the  people:  while  the  Legislative  Referendum  is 
one  Dy  which  a  minority  of  the  legislattire  has 
the  same  power.  The  Judicial  Referendum  gives 
a  supreme  court  the  n^ht  to  declare  a  law  tm- 
constitutional,  so  that  it  is  held  from  operation 
until  the  next  election,  when  the  people  vote  on 
it,  a  majority  vote  in  its  favor  rendering  it  a 
law  notwithstanding  any  constitutional  infringe- 
ments. This  makes  the  people  supreme  over  the 
supreme  court. 

The  Referendum  is  negative  or  preventive;  it 
gives  the  people  the  veto  power  over  bad  laws. 
The  Initiative  is  positive  and  constructive.  It 
makes  it  possible  for  the  people  to  get  what  they 
want ,  and  enables  an  active  minority  to  educate  the 
masses.  By  it,  whenever  a  reasonable  minority 
of  the  voters  (sometimes  five  per  cent,  sometimes 
eight  per  cent)  sign  and  file  a  petition  for  a  law  or 
ordinance,  the  measure  goes  to  the  legislature 
where  it  takes  precedence  over  all  other  matters. 
The  legislature  can  do  anything  it  wishes  with 
this  measure:  pass,  amend,  or  reject.  But  if  it 
does  not  pass  it  as  petitioned  for,  the  people  vote 
on  it  at  the  next  election,  a  majority  vote  deciding 
its  rejection  or  enactment  independently  of  legis- 
lature and  governor. 

The  Initiative  and  Referendum  together  con- 
stitute Direct  Legislation,  or  a  simple  method 
by  which  the  people  can  control  their  own  law- 
making all  the  time.  It  does  not  abolish  legis- 
latures; it  does  not  mean  that  all  laws  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people,  or  even  that  many  laws  will 
be  submitted.  The  fact  that  the  people  can  use 
it  at  any  time  makes  its  frequent  use  unnecessary. 
It  does  not  detract  from  the  honor  or  dignity  of  the 
legislature ;  but  instead,  by  taking  away  the  final 
power  of  law-enacting,  it  removes  the  danger  of 
Dribery,  lifts  the  legislators  above  suspicion,  and 
makes  them  true  to  their  old  name,  '  Councilors 
to  the  People." 

De  Tocqueville  sajrs  that  the  only  way  to  in- 
terest people  in  their  government  is  to  make 
them  partake  in  it.  Direct  legislation  makes 
every  voter  a  potential  legislator,  and 
Aitaatmaat  ^^'^'^^  interests  him.  It  allows  one 
AaTHiiagw  gg^,^jQ„  Qf  tjjg  people  most  interested 

in  some  law  to  propose  that  law, 
force  a  public  discussion  and  consideration  by 
every  voter,  not  on  the  character  and  promises 
of  some  candidate  for  office,  but  on  a  definite  and 
real  measure.  Thus  it  is  a  great  educational 
scheme.  Further,  each  law  has  either  an  actual 
or  a  silent  majority  behind  it,  and  it  can  be  en- 
forced. The  disgrace  of  non-enforced  or  unev- 
enly enforced  laws  does  not  exist  when  Direct 
Legislation  has  long  been  used.  As  the  people 
have  to  understand  the  laws,  they  are  made  short, 
simple,  direct.  Our  laws,  made  hurriedly  in  tm- 
homogeneous  legislatures  pulled  this  way  and 
that  by  varied  business  interests,  are  complex, 
ambiguous,  and  multitudinous. 

Direct  Legislation  is  only  a  simple  method  of 
gaining  popular  government,  or  government  by 
the  people.  As  such  its  history  goes  back  into 
the  mists  of  antiquity.  But  the  novel  and  in- 
genious adaptation  of  petitions  to  this  end  was 
begun  in  Switzerland  atxmt  a  century  ago  and  has 
developed  furthest  there.  Nearly  three  centuries 
ago  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Rhode  Island 


actually  put  into  force  for  a  while  the  use  of  peti- 
tion almost  exactly  in  the  manner  we  now  call  the 
Initiative  and  Referendum,  but  there  was  no 
general  necessity  for  it  then,  as  legislators  were 
seldom  bribed;  and  so  to  Switzerland  belongs  the 
honor  of  developing  the  system  of  petitioning 
into  that  of  the  Initiative  and  Referendum. 
In  the  United  States  the  first  organization  to 

Eote  Direct  Legislation  was  formed  in  New 
y  in  189 1,  and  was  known  as  The  People's 
r  League.  It  was  changed  the  next  year 
into  The  Direct  Legislation  League  of  New  Jersey. 
Since  then  state  leagues  have  sprung 
In  fh*  *'?•'*  twenty  or  thirty  states,  and  are 
United  •Ut«i  *°''^*^  active  in  fifteen  to  twenty. 
There  are  no  exact  statistics  avail- 
able, and  from  the  nature  of  the  case 
none  are  likely  to  become  available.  Each  state 
must  care  for  itself.  If  it  does  the  rest  are  en- 
couraged; if  it  does  not  it  is  its  own  fault  or  mis- 
fortune. In  1896  the  National  Direct  Legisla- 
tion League  was  founded,  and  later  one  or  two 
other  national  oreanizations  were  formed  with 
similar  objects.  The  National  League,  however, 
is  little  more  than  a  bureau  of  information,  and  a 
clearing-house  for  Direct  Legislation  news,  car- 
ried by  its  president  under  his  hat.  In  i8oa 
Sullivan's  book  on  Direct  Legislation  was  pub- 
lished, and  in  1894  he  began  The  Direct  Legisla- 
tion Record,  which  was  carried  on  by  Mr.  Eltweed 
Pomeroy  from  1895  to  1904.  The  book,  this 
little  paper,  and  some  pamphlets  were  the  slender 
means  of  propaganda  used  by  this  movement. 
But  the  very  tact  that  there  are  no  offices  or  jobs 
in  Direct  Legislation,  and  no  strong  organizations 
with  hierarchy  of  officers  to  draw  in  l^rge  funds 
and  spend  them  more  or  less  ineflfectively,  making 
great  noise  before  the  public,  has  really  been  a 
source  of  strength  among  the  quiet  workers  all 
over  the  country.  Without  much  noise  or  news- 
paper notice.  Direct  Legislation  has  grown. 

The  South  Dakota  legislature  passed  a  Direct 
Legislation  constitutional  amendment  in  1807, 
which  the  people  adopted  by  an  overwhelming 
majority;  and  the  laws  to  carry  it  into  effect  were 
passed  later.  Next  Utah  followed  the  example 
of  South  Dakota;  but  tho  the  people  carried  the 
Direct  Legislation  amendment  by  a  large  majority, 
they  also  changed  the  political  complexion  of  the 
legislature,  and  the  succeeding  legislatures  have 
not  passed  the  necessary  laws  to  carry  the  people's 
will  into  effect.  Direct  Legislation  will  therefore 
remain  an  unused  and  unusable  part  of  the  Utah 
Constitution  till  the  legislature  permits.  This  is 
a  fine  illustration  of  the  need  for  Direct  Legisla- 
tion, when  legislatures  can  thus  thwart  even  the 
exprest  will  of  the  people.  Oregon  followed  next 
with  the  best  drawn  amendment  yet  adopted,  and 
so  thoroughly  were  the  people  roused  to  its  value 
that  two  measures  were  voted  on  and  carried  at 
the  Congressional  elections  in  June,  1904,  and 
nine  at  the  election  in  June,  1906.  One  of  these 
extended  Direct  Legislation  to  all  the  cities^  of 
Oregon.  It  has  worked  a  great  change  and  im- 
provement in  the  legislature,  and  the  people  could 
not  now  be  persuaded  to  drop  it. 

Nevada  got  a  constitutional  amendment  in 
1904 ;  while  the  people  of  Missouri  rejected  a  very 
faulty  one  in  the  same  year.  The  people  of  Mon- 
tana will  have,  at  their  next  election,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  on  a  fairly  good  one.  One  house 
of  the  legislatures  of  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebrasl^,  Colorado.  North 
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Dakota,  Arkansas,  Washington,  and  California, 
have  passed  constitutional  amendments  intro- 
ducing Direct  Legislation. 

In  city  government  Direct  Legislation  has  made 
weat  progress.  Almost  every  city  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  states  has  it.  Denver  has  a  badly  drawn 
form.  Minneapolis,  Detroit,  Nashville,  and  other 
cities  have  it  on  the  granting  of  franchises.  It 
is  applied  very  widely  to  the  liquor  question, 
usually  under  the  title  of  "Local  Option";  and 
great  states  such  as  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and 
Arkansas  are  under  a  thoroughly  enforced  pro- 
hibition by  local  option  or  local  Direct  Legislation 
on  the  licensing  of  the  sale  of  liquor.  Every  year 
the  cities  of  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  New 
Hampshire  vote  on  the  license  question.  Many 
other  subjects  are  continually  being  referred  to 
the  people.  No  other  reform  has  made  the  quiet, 
yet  sturdy,  rapid,  and  satisfactory  progress  that 
Direct  Legislation  has  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  and  the  outlook  is  very  encouraging. 

Canada   has   shared   in   the   movement,    and 

progress  has  been  made  in  cities  so  far  apart  as 

Victoria  iind  Toronto.     Abroad  there  is  a  faint 

movement  in  England.     A  mtich  stronger  one 

exists    in    France,    particularly    for 

TmwlBn     municipal    Direct    Legislation,    and 

J™v^    substantial  progress  has  already  been 

^^^^  made  in  embodyinp;  it  into  an  insti- 
tution. The  same  is  true  of  Norway. 
In  Switswrland,  its  home,  it  is  more  fully  developed 
and  applied  than  anywhere  else  on  the  globe,  and 
only  an  act  of  extreme  violence  could  tear  it  from 
the  Swiss  statute-books. 

Australia  has  a  genuine  movement  which  as  yet 
has  not  enacted  any' laws  on  the  statute-books; 
but  in  New  2^aland  it  is  used  on  the  liquor  and 
taxing  questions,  and  the  signs  point  to  the  adopt- 
ing of  a  general  Direct  Legislation  law  within  the 
near  future. 

The  arguments  usually  advanced  agrainst  Direct 
Legislation  are  that  the  people  will  not  vote  on  a 
dry  measure;  that  they  require  a  principle  to  be 
embodied  in  a  personality  to  rouse  them  to  vote. 
It  is  true  that  dry,  unimportant  measures  do  not 
call  out  a  large  vote.  It  is  also  true  that  impor- 
tant measures  do  interest  the  people.  Thus,  in 
many  of  the  cities  of  Massachusetts  there  is  often 
a  larger  vote  on  the  annually  submitted  question 
of  licensing  saloons  than  is  cast  for  governor  of 
the  state  or  president  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
an  important  question  regularly  submitted.  But 
even  supposing  it  to  be  true  that  fewer  votes 
would  be  cast  for  measures  than  for  men,  as  long 
as  every  voter  was  free  to  cast  his  vote,  this 
would  only  be  an  automatic,  self-disfranchise- 
ment  of  the  ignorant  and  uninterested. 

Some  people  speak  of  the  great  expense  of 
Direct  Legislation.  It  does  not  mean  frequent 
votings.  Switzerland  has  held  less  than  one  elec- 
tion a  year   on   measures.      Oregon 

Obiaotiaiis   '^  ^^     *^°  '"  ^^®  years;  San  Fran- 

South  Dakota,  as  a  state,  has  not  yet 
used  it  a  single  time.  The  very  fact  that  it  can 
be  used  at  any  time  prevents  the  frequent  neces- 
sity for  its  use.  But  suppose  it  did  cost  double, 
treble,  tenfold  what  our  present  system  does,  it 
would  pay  for  itself  if  it  saved  one  legislative  job. 
Probably,  if  it  was  extensively  used  in  every 
state,  the  total  cost  for  its  use  for  a  score  of  years 
would  not  equal  the  expense  to  the  state  of  one 
such  lobbyist  as  Andy  Hamilton,  or  Col.  Bill 
Phelps,  or  many  another. 


Others  say  the  people  cannot  understand  these 
abstruse  and  complex  legislative  questions.  True, 
and  rarely  do  the  lawyers,  judges,  and  whatnots 
that  we  have  to  interpret  them  to  us,  understand 
them.  A  judge  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  has 
been  known  within  two  weeks  t,o  change  his  opin- 
ion on  the  meaning  of  some  phrase.  But  the 
people  will  see  that  the  laws  are  simple  and  un- 
derstandable; else  they  will  vote  them  down. 
They  have  done  this  in  Switzerland,  where  the 
laws  are  such  that  the  ordinary  man  can  com- 
prehend them.  Compare  the  more  than  35,000 
measures  introduced  in  the  last  Coneress,  of  which 
between  4,000  and  5.000  were  passed,  with  the  less 
than  100  introduced  in  the  Swiss  legislature,  of 
which  a  little  more  than  a  score  were  passed  I  It 
were  better  to  have  no  laws  than  to  have  laws  the 
people  cannot  understand. 

A  few  persons  boldly  say  that  the  people  can- 
not govern  themselves;  and  with  the  man  who 
believes  that  there  is  no  use  arguing.  But  inas- 
much as  our  revolutionary  fathers  fought  for  the 
right  to  govern  themselves,  inasmuch  as  otu* 
Civil  War  was  on  this  same  great  issue,  it  would 
be  advisable  for  such  a  man  either  to  keep  quiet 
or  to  move  out  of  this  country  to  some  more  ap- 
propriate land.  But  the  very  man  who  wants  to 
govern  others  is  rarely  willing  that  others  shall 
govern  him. 

There  are  three  classes  of  people  who  oppose 
Direct  Legislation:  (i)  The  few  who  really  believe 
the  people  are  not  fit  to  govern  themselves. 
These  are  comparatively  unimportant  save  as 
they  become  honest  tools  for  (1)  the  second  class 
which  is  our  predatory  rich,  who  want  franchises, 
special  privileges,  jobs,  grafts,  etc.,  etc.,  and  who 
have  fattened  on  these  in  the  past.  These  people 
know  that  it  is  much  easier  to  get  such  franchises, 
jobs,  grafts,  etc.,  from  the  representatives  than 
from  the  people.  They  are  a  powerful  class  at 
present,  but  their  power  is  decreasing.  They 
have  defeated  Direct  Legislation  in  many  a  legis- 
lature, and  they  will  continue  to  do  so  for  a  time. 
But  like  the  wellTknown  little  animal,  drive  them 
into  the  open  and  they  can  be  beaten.  (3)  The 
third  class  is  the  lawyers,  hangers-on,  and  de- 
pendents of  the  second  class,  and  those  who 
expect  to  get  favors  from  them.  This  is  a  large 
class,  larger  than  most  people  imagine.  But 
with  publicity  this  class  will  shrink  Uke  snow  in 
summer. 

The  only  other  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
Direct  Legislation  is  the  inertia  of  the  people. 
Many  have  not  felt  that  we  needed  it.  But  the 
insurance  inquiry,  and  many  other  legislative 
investigations,  are  continually  making  converts; 
and  we  may  expect  an  increasing  strength  to 
the  Direct  Legislation  movement,  and  its  rapid 
spread.  Only  one  thing  can  hinder  its  advance, 
and  that  is  that  the  people  do  not  use  it  when  it  is 
adopted.  Vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,  and  no 
system  can  take  the  place  of  vigilance.  We  must 
use  Direct  Legislation  when  we  have  it,  and  use  it 
wisely,  or  we  will  not  be  fit  to  extend  its  scope  and 
strength. 

With  the  continual  spread  and  use  of  Direct 
Legislation  there  will  come  an  education  of  the 
people  on  public  questions  little  dreamed  of  now; 
there  will  come  a  sense  of  social  solidarity  and 
unity,  a  feeling  that  we  are  equals  and  brothers, 
a  real  birth  of  the  social  consciousness.  And 
after  we  have  become  conscious  that  we  each  and 
ail  belong  to  a  social  organism  that  is  far  greater 
than  all  of  us,  and  that  can  and  will  and  must 
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create  much  of  the  environment  on  which  we  all 
depend  for  real  living,  then  will  come  the  social 
conscience  which  will  use  Direct  Legislation  as  the 
powerful  hand  by  which  the  now  ahnost  dormant 
and  infantile,  but  then  vivified  and  regnant,  social 
oi]ganism  can  reach  out  and  execute  its  will.  Then 
vrUl  come  a  change  in  our  civilization  little 
dreamed  of.  A  Referendum,  as  a  Swiss  states- 
man once  said,  is  a  real  and  vital  communion  or 
common  action  for  the  common  benefit.  And 
Direct  Legislation  is  to  be  the  communion  stirring 
the  social  organism  to  a  consciousness  of  its  own 
existence,  and  again  stirring  it  more  and  more  by 
the  value  of  these  communions,  till  the  social 
conscience  is  aroused,  and  then  it  will  be  the  tool 
by  which  this  social  conscience  can  carry  out  its 
Will,  ever  attempting  and  ever  coming  nearer  to 
success  in  making  a  neaven  on  this  earth.  Such 
in  the  dream  of  democracy,  for  which  those  who 
believe  in  Direct  Legislation  work  and  wait. 

Eltwked  Pomeroy. 

DIRECT  VOMUfATIOK:  A  system  of  nomina- 
tion to  public  office  which  does  away  with  the 
nominating  convention.  On  the  day  fixt  for 
registration  of  voters  before  an  election,  any 
voter  may  cast  a  ballot  for  the  candidate  of  any 
political  party  he  chooses,  regardless  of  his  pre- 
vious party  affiliation.  The  ballots  are  secret,  as 
in  elections,  and  are  provided  by  the  state.  Any 
one  who  is  eligible  may  be  a  candidate  for  any 
office  if  he  file  an  affidavit  declaring  it  to  be  his 
bona  fide  intention  to  run  for  the  nomination  to 
the  office.  The  candidate  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  party  votes  thus  becomes  the  candi- 
date of  that  party. 

This  system  was  adopted  in  1899  for  nomina- 
tions to  certain  offices  in  Hennepin  County,  Min- 
nesota, the  county  containing  Minneapolis.  It 
resulted  in  the  election  of  a  mayor  whose  admin- 
istration was  not  considered  a  success.  In  1903, 
however,  it  was  tried  for  the  whole  state  of  Min- 
nesota, excepting  for  such  state  officers  as  gov- 
ernor, secretary  of  state,  etc.  The  result  was 
eminentlv  successful.  Efforts  to  repeal  the  law 
have  failed,  and  the  idea  is  spreading  to  other 
states. 

RBriRiNos:  NomtnaHmt  SysUms,  by  Ueyer;  Dttroit  Con- 
ftmet  for  Good  City  Govtrtmunt,  1903. 

DISPIEHSARY  SYSTEM,  IN  THE  LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC  (South  Carolina):  This  system,  in- 
augurated in  South  Carolina  in  1873,  in  1906 
was,  through  political  efforts,  given  up  as  a 
system  conducted  bv  the  state,  but  is  still  in  use, 
only  now  being  conducted  by  counties. 

ft  is  a  compromise  between  two  conflicting 
remedies.  What  was  intended  to  be  a  decisive 
battle  between  these  two  remedies  was  fought  in 
this  state  in  1893.  In  that  year  the  license  sys- 
tem was  in  vogue  in  most  of  the  counties  of  this 
state.  In  some  few  the  Uquor  traffic  was  pro- 
hibited. It  was  sought  to  extend  this  prohibition 
to  the  entire  state.  The  Democracy  carries  all 
elections  in  this  state  and  its  nommations  are 
made  primary  elections.  In  1893  the  Prohibi- 
tionists were  strong  enough  in  South  Carolina  to 
force  the  State  Democratic  Executive  Committee 
to  provide  special  boxes  in  the  primary  held  that 
year  in  which  the  Democratic  voters  could  express 
a  preference  between  license  and  prohibition. 
There  were  more  votes  for  prohibition  than  for 
Ucense,  but  the  number  of  those  who  voted  for 
prohibition  was  exceeded  by  the  number'  of  those 


who  did  not  vote  at  all,  thereby  showing  that 
neither  solution  was  satisfactory  to  them. 

B.  R.  Tillman,  now  United  States  senator,  was 
at  that  time  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  When 
the  legislature  met  in  the  winter  of  1893  a  prohi- 
bition bill  was  introduced  and  its  passage  was 
urged  on  the  ground  that  a  majority  had  voted  in 
the  primary  in  favor  of  prohibition.  All  test 
votes  showed  that  it  had  a  majority  in  the  legis- 
lature and  would  pass.  While  Mr.  Tillman  is  by 
habit  practically  a  teetotaler,  he  was  opposed  to 
the  enactment  of  a  prohibition  statute  for  South 
Carolina,  as  he  believed  that  it  would  aggravate 
rather  than  relieve  the  evils  it  was  aimed  at.  His 
judgment  was  that  no  law  can  be  enforced  which 
IS  not  believed  in  and  supported  by  a  majority  of 
the  people  who  must  live  under  it.  While  a 
maprity  of  those  who  voted  had  voted  for  pro- 
hibition, those  who  had  so  voted  were  not  much 
more  than  a  third  of  the  white  voters  of  the  state. 
In  this  dilemma  it  was  brou^t  to  his  atten- 
tion that  the  city  of  Athens,  Ga.,  conducted  a 
municipal  dispensary  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  He  studied  the  Athens  idea  with  the 
result  that  he  broadened  it  out  to  fit  a  whole  state. 

The  prohibition  bill  before  the  legislature  was 
amended  at  his  instance  so  that  it  became  the  dis- 
pensary law.  Six  months  were  given  those  in  the 
liquor  business  in  this  state  in  which  to  dispose  of 
their  stocks,  and  the  dispensary  law  went  into 
effect  on  July  i,  1893. 

It  was  an  innovation,  and  met  the  usual 
fate  of  innovations,  no  matter  how  pregnant  with 
promised  benefit.  It  was  fought  wjth  relentless 
lury.  The  ablest  lawyers  in  the  state  were  re- 
tained to  fight  it  in  the  courts.  Legal  attack 
after  legal  attack  was  aimed  at  the  dispensary  law, 
to  have  the  courts  set  it  aside  as  unconstitutional. 
These  fights  were  carried  through  all  the  courts, 
even  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
The  dispensary  withstood  all  these  fights,  and 
now  it  IS  res  adjudicata  that  the  state  has  the 
right  to  sell  liquor  as  an  exercise  of  its  police 
power.  This  principle  has  been  affirmed  by  the 
nicest  legal  tribunal  of  the  land. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  the  courts  that  the  dis- 
pensary law  was  fought.  It  had  to  meet  political 
attacks  no  less  fierce.  The  fire  came  from  the  two 
extremes  which  the  dispensary  sought  to  com- 
promise. The  liguor  dealers  did  not  relish  being 
driven  out  of  their  profitable  business.  They  and 
their  friends  sought  to  put  out  of  office  those  who 
favored  the  dispensary  law.  They  were  too 
shrewd  to  make  a  direct  fight.  Until  the  dispen- 
sary law  had  a  chance  to  prove  its  benefits  by  its 
operation,  it  was  bitterly  attacked  by  the  prohi- 
bitionists. The  element  in  favor  of  liquor  selling 
by  individuals  backed  the  political  fights  of  the 
prohibitionists,  believing  that  if  a  prohibition  law 
were  enacted,  its  operation  would  be  so  unsatis- 
factory that  the  state  would  return  to  the  license 
system  of  regulating  the  sale  of  liquor.  The  ex- 
perience of  some  other  states  gave  ground  for  this 
hope. 

But  the  dispensary  was  as  successful  in  meeting 
this  fight  as  it  had  heen  in  withstanding  the  legal 
attacks.  It  has  been  in  operation  thirteen  years 
and  has  more  than  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  those  who 
devised  the  experiment.  It  is  no  longer  an  ex- 
periment. Amon^  its  stoutest  champions  to-dsy 
are  many  prohibitionists  who  were  once  its  dead- 
liest enemies. 

I  have  prepared  a  comparison  which  is  instruct- 
ive.    Maine  and  Kansas  have  prohibition  laws. 
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Massachvisetts  tried  i>rohibition  and  then  gave  it 
up  in  favor  of  what  is  eenerally  regarded  as  the 
best  law  for  license  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
It  is  a  local-option  law,  with  a  license  fee  of  not 
less  than  $  1,000.  The  number  of  licenses  that 
can  be  issueid  is  limited  to  one  to  1,000  inhabi- 
tants, except  in  Boston,  where  the  limit  is  one  to 
500. 

In  the  comparison  I  make,  the  figures  of  popu- 
lation are  from  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1900,  whue  the 
revenue  figures  are  from  the  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  ]xme  30,  1903. 

In  Maine,  with  a  population  of  694,466,  there 
were  958  retail  liquor  dealers,  14  wholesale  liouor 
dealers,  408  retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors,  and  37 
wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors. 

In  Kansas,  with  a  population  of  1,470,495, 
there  were  2,8aa  retail  liquor  dealers,  32  whole- 
sale liquor  dealers,  303  retail  dealers  in  malt 
liquors,  and  107  wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors. 

in  Massachusetts.with  a  population  of  2 ,805 ,346, 
there  were  4,898  retail  liquor  dealers,  315  whole- 
sale liquor  dealers,  194  retail  dealers  m  malt 
liquors,  and  402  wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors. 
In  South  Carolina,  with  a  popula- 

Comnarad    ***"*  °^  1.340,316,  tiiere  were  490  re- 

^ff™    tail  liquor  dealers,  3  wholesale  liquor 

ProUbitioii  ^^*^^"i    44   retail    dealers   in   malt 

liquors,  and  10  wholesale  dealers  in 

malt  liquors.     In  South  Carolina,  113 

of  the  retail  liquor  dealers,  2  of  the  wholesale 

liquor  dealers,  33  of  the  retail  malt  liquor  dealers, 

and  all  of  the  wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors 

were  state  officials,  selling  according  to  law.     The 

others  were  illicit  dealers. 

To  make  the  comparison  more  instructive,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  percentage  of 
negroes  who  drink  is  greater  than  that  of  whites. 
The  percentage  of  illiteracy  among  the  negroes  is 
also  greater.  The  records  of  the  criminal  courts 
of  South  Carolina  show  that  the  negroes  have 
much  less  regard  for  the  laws  of  the  land  than  the 
whites. 

South  Carolina  has  782,321  negroes,  while  the 
total  of  the  other  three  states  cited  is  but  85,296, 
as  follows:  Kansas,  52,003 ;  Maine,  1,319;  Massa- 
chusetts, 31,974. 

Prohibition  Kansas,  with  130,000  more  popula- 
tion than  South  Carolina  and  less  than  one 
fifteenth  as  many  negroes,  had  nearly  six  times  as 
many  retail  liquor  dealers,  more  than  seven  times 
as  many  wholesale  liquor  dealers,  about  seVen 
times  as  many  retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors,  and 
nearly  eleven  times  as  many  wholesale  dealers  in 
malt  licjuors. 

Prohibition  Maine,  with  about  half  the  popula- 
tion of  South  Carolina  and  practically  no  negroes, 
had  about  twice  as  many  retail  liquor  dealers,  five 
times  as  many  wholesale  liquor  dealers,  nearly 
ten  times  as  many  retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors, 
and  nearly  four  tmies  as  many  wholesale  dealers 
in  malt  liquors. 

In  the  face  of  these  official  figures,  how  can  it 
longer  be  contended  that  prohibition  prohibits? 
The  test  of  practical  results  is  all  in  favor  of  the 
dispensary. 

In  South  Carolina  the  state  admits  that  men 
will  drink  and  therefore  it  is  best  for  the  state  to 
control  the  sale  of  liquor  by  its  own  officers. 
This  control  eliminates  the  selfish  interest,  for 
the  liquor  is  sold  by  salaried  officers,  who  have 
no  incentive  to  increase  the  sale  of  liquor,  such 
as  saloon-keepers  have.    The  liquor  they  sell 


is  sold  under  the  state's  guaranty  of  proof  and 
chemical  purity.  Whether  a  citizen  buys  fine 
or  common  liquors,  he  knows  he  is  buying  pure 
licjuors.  This  minimizes  the  effect  of  uquor- 
dnnking  on  his  system.  The  case  is  otherwise 
in  prohibition  states.  The  risks  of  the  business 
there  are  such  that  the  liquor  dealers  handle 
largely  the  very  cheapest,  commonest  liquors  and 
the  drinkers  are  willing  to  pay  as  high  or  higher 
prices  therefor  as  drinkers  in  other  states  pay  for 
pure  liquors. 

In  South  Carolina  liquor  can  only  be  sold  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset.  This  eliminates  night 
drinking.  It  can  only  be  sold  in  sealed  packages 
of  not  less  than  a  half  pint  nor  more  than  four 
and  seven  eighth  gallons  and  cannot  be  drunk 
on  the  premises  where  sold.  This  goes  a  long 
way  toward  abolishing  the  treating 

Kethodi  system,  which  is  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  very  worst  features 
of  the  liquor  business  in  license 
states  and  is  principally  responsible  for  over- 
indulgence in  alcoholic  oeverages.  There  is  no 
credit.  Cash  must  be  paid  for  the  liquor.  Con- 
sequently the  workingman's  wages  are  not  dis- 
sipated by  credit  drinking  at  a  saloon  before  pay 
day  comes.  Liquor  cannot  be  sold  to  drunkards 
or  minors.  License  laws  ordinarily  have  such  a 
restriction,  but  it  is  usually  inoperative  because 
it  clashes  with  the  selfish  interest  of  the  licensed 
liquor  seller.  In  South  Carolina  it  operates  be- 
cause increase,  of  sales  does  not  mean  more  profits 
to  the  salaried  officer  who  conducts  the  sale  of 
liquor.  There  is  no  inducement  to  drink  liquor,  no 
gilded  bars  and  comfortable  loafing-places  where 
mtoxicating  beverages  are  sold.  All  the  tinsel 
is  torn  away  and  a  man  buys  liquor  as  he  goes  into 
a  grocery  store  to  buy  bottled  pickles  or  catchup 
to  carry  home  for  use.  The  consequence  is  that 
even  those  who  had  formed  the  habit  of  drinking 
before  the  dispensary  law  was  passed  drink  much 
less  than  they  did  when  the  bars  were  in  opera- 
tk>n  and  the  rising  generation  have  no  temp- 
tation to  acc^uire  the  liquor-drinking  habit. 
Sobriety  steadily  increases  with  the  length  of 
operation  of  the  dispensary  law. 

Aside  from  its  other  good  features,  the  dis- 
pensary law  has  especially  commended  itself  to 
the  women  of  the  cities  of  South  Carolina  because 
it  has  done  away  with  the  saloons  and  their 
attendant  crowd  of  loafers,  who  stood  aroimd  the 
front  doors  and  ogled  women  as  they  passed  by. 
This  is  probably  the  first  feature  of  the  good 
work  of  the  dispensary  law  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  visitors  from  other  states,  especially 
women  visitors.  They  never  fail  to  comment 
upon  it  and  praise  the  dispensary  system. 

All  supplies  for  the  dispensaries  are  under  the 
supervision  of  county  boards  of  three  members, 
who  elect  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  retail  sales 
thereat.  The  supplies  are  invoiced  to  the  retail 
dispensaries  at  a  price  which  nets  about  6  per 
cent  profit.  Under  the  law  it  is  not  allowed 
to  exceed  10  per  cent.  The  revenue  from  this 
source  is  about  $125,000  annually,  which  is 
covered  into  the  state  treasury  for  use  for  school 
purposes.  The  retail  dispensaries  sell  at  prices 
which  net  about  16  per  cent  profit.  This  revenue 
amotmts  for  the  entire  state  to  about  $500,000 
annually.  -  The  profits  of  each  county  dispensary 
are  divided  equally  between  the  county  and  the 
municipal  corporation  in  which  it  is  located. 
They  are  covered  into  the  general  funds  in  their 
treasuries.    The  governor  ot  the  state  has  charge 
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of  the  enforcement  of  the  law  against  illicit 
liquor  sellers.  For  this  purpose  a  force  of  special 
constables  is  provided.  Any  county  which  does 
not  want  a  retail  dispensary  within  its  limits  can 
so  declare  by  vote.  In  that  case  it  does  not  share 
in  the  profits  of  the  dispensary  and  must  pay  a 
small  special  tax  for  the  expense  of  the  enforce- 
ment ox  the  dispensary  law  within  its  limits. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1900,  the 
amount  of  whisky  drunk  in  the  U.  S.  per  capita 
^  ^i7-33-  Ii^  South  Carolina,  accordmg  to  the 
same  census  it  was  only  $4.47,  under  the  dispen- 
sary law,  giving  the  blind  tigers  credit  for  selling 
one  third  of  the  whisky  drunk  in  South  Carolina. 
By  blind  tigers  is  meant  illicit  sales. 

W.  O.  Tatum, 
Superintendent  Dispensary  Commission. 

Ed. — This  system  is  still  opposed  by  most  pro- 
hibitionists and  others  on  principle.  But  many 
prohibitionists  are  inclined  to  accept  the  law  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  more  rigid  legislation. 

In  1899  the  directors  of  the  Massachusetts 
Total  Abstinence  Society  sent  out  a  list  of  ques- 
tions to  responsible  parties  in  South  CaroUna  and 
some  of  the  North  Carolina  and  Georgia  counties 
which  have  also  tried  the  dispensary  system, 
with  the  following  results:  Question. — What  is 
your  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  system?  An- 
swer.— 18  in  favor,  7  opposed.  Ques. — Are  the 
results  growing  better  as  the  years  advance? 
Ans. — 17  favorable,  5  opposed.  Ques. — Is  there 
an  apparent  increase  m  the  illicit  traffic  ?  Ans. — 
II  favorable,  6  otherwise.  To  these  and  some 
other  questions  there  were  in  all  eighty-five 
answers,  60  or  70  per  cent  favorable  to  the  system, 
while  some  of  the  unfavorable  ones  had  important 
qualifications.  According  to  the  investigation  of 
Messrs.  Rowntree  and  Snerwell,  as  recorded  in 
"The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform," 
not  only  has  the  ordinary  saloon  been  abolished, 
but  the  places  for  the  sale  of  drink  have  been 
Kreatly  reduced  in  number,  the  hours  of  sale  have 
been  shortened,  sales  to  minors  are  not  allowed, 
sales  on  credit  have  been  done  away  with,  and 
gambling  and  the  immoral  accessories  of  the 
public  house  no  longer  exist"  (p.  42^).  In 
189a  there  were  613  t^rs  in  South  Carolina;  in 
1899  there  were  93  dispensaries.  In  1893  there 
were  385  bars  in  Charleston;  in  1899  there  were 
10  dJsprasaries.  The  arrests  for  drunkenness 
have  diminished  rapidly.  In  1890  there  were 
14.57  for  every  1,000  inhabitants  in  Charleston; 
in  1898  there  were  <.ii.  Messrs.  Rowntree  and 
Sherwell  say:  "Alike  in  South  Carolina  and  in 
Scandinavia,  the  appropriation  of  the  profits  of 
the  trade  is  open  to  objection."  The  prohibi- 
tionists point  to  the  fact  that  there  has  oeen  in- 
crease of  sales  of  liquor  in  the  dispensary  system 
(which  may  simply  be  that  the  system  is  more 
widely  adopted)  and  they  claim  that  comparing 
the  six  years  under  license  (1887-93)  with  six 
under  the  dispensary  system  (1895-1901)  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  assaults  and  homicides  in 
the  state.  But  this  is  also  true  in  some  other 
states  and  may  be  due  to  other  reasons.  See 
Tbiipbrance. 

DISTRIBUnOir:  In  political  economy  distri- 
bution refers  to  that  large  and  important  part 
of  the  subject  which  studies  the  division  of 
products  among  the  independent  individuals,  or 
classes  of  individuals,  who  compose  the  society. 
As  the  elements  that  contribute  to  production 


are  usually  classed  as  labor,  capital,  and  natural 
objects  or  agencies,  the  fundamental  formula  of 
distribution  is  usually  exprest  thus: 

Produce — Rent  4-  Interest  +  Wages,  where. 

Produce— the  increase  made  in  material  wealth,  the  net 

Exluoe  that  mnains  after  any  auxiliary  capital  that  may 
ve  been  consumed  n  replaced; 

Rent— the  total  amount  received  annually  for  the  use  of 
natunl  objects  and  agencies; 

Interest— the  total  amount  received  annually  for  the  use 
of  capital; 

Wages— the  total  amount  received  annually  in  remunera- 
tion for  labor  of  whatever  land. 

In  the  above  equation  we  include  under  "wages"  the  re- 
muneration of  employerB  fcr  the  work  of  organising,  and 
supervising  the  labor  of  others;  we  include  under  "intmst" 
what  is  usually  called  rent,  so  far  as  it  is  paid  for  anything 
that  has  been  produced  by  labor;  and  we  limit  the  word 
"rent"  altogether  to  payment!  made  for  the  use  of  land  and 
other  gifts  of  nature. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  in  this,  and  other  instances, 
we  are  compelled  to  use  words  in  other  than  their  ordinary 
meaning;  but  where  ordinary  parlance  confuses  things  fun- 
damentally different,  such  as  the  "rent"  of  a  house,  and  the 
"rent"  of  land,  things  which  depend  on  altogether  different 
laws,  our  only  alternative  would  he  to  invent  new  terms,  the 
signification  of  which  it  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  under- 
stand. 

The  difficulty  is  perhaps  most  serious  in  the  case  of  the 
word  "wages."  If  the  word  "  profits"  could  be  taken  to  ex- 
press the  earnings  of  emplovers  for  the  labor  which  they 
undergo  our  equation  might  be  put  into  the  form  Produce  — 
Rent  +  Interest  +  Profits  +  Wages.  For  some  purpoaes  this 
would  be  the  most  convenient  form  of  the  equation.  But  the 
word  "profits"  is  almost  invariably  used  to  include  intereit 
on  capital,  as  well  as  remuneration  for  employer's  labor,  and 
if  so  used,  the  second  form  of  the  equation  would  count 
twice  over  one  portion  of  interest.  The  balance  of  advantage 
seems  therefore  in  favor  of  the  eaiiier  form  of  the  equation. 

In  reference  to  distribution  in  general  two 
questions  may  be,  and  in  economic  science  have 
oeen,  more  or  less  carefully  asked:  What  is  the 
share,  and  what  in  equity  should  be  the  share  of 
these  various  elements?  As  each  question,  how- 
ever, in  regard  to  each  element  demands  in  itself  a 
long  discussion,  each  is  entitled  to  a  separate 
article,  and  will  be  considered  under  the  respective 
subjects  of  Rent,  Interest,  Profit,  Wages.  Thus 
far  in  political  economy  the  question  mainly 
asked  as  to  distribution  has  been:  What  share,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  can  rent,  interest,  and  wages  get, 
where  each  element  is  competing  to  get  all  it  can? 
This  was  to  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers  the 
main  question,  because,  experiencing  the  evils  of 
the  unwise  state  interference  of  the  day,  they 
believed  that  the  best  state  of  affairs  for  the 
public  was  where  there  was  no  interference,  but 
where  every  one  was  left  free  to  secure  whatever 
share  in  the  distribution  he  could.  Believing 
also  that  every  one  was  best  able  to  look  out  for 
his  own  interests,  they  held  that  it  was  for  the 
general  good  for  each  one  to  do  this.  They  asked 
what  share  under  this  condition  each  one  cotild 
get,  believing  that  in  the  long  nm  this  was  also 
the  right  share  for  him  to  get.  More  recently, 
and  mainly  beginning  with  Mill,  men  have  asked 
more  and  more  the  ethical  question,  what  share 
each  should  get.  It  has  been  seen  that  under  the 
free  play  of  private  interests,  persons  monopoli- 
zing the  ovtrtiership  of  natural  agencies  and  oppor- 
tunities, or  abundant  capital,  were  able  to  get  a 
vastly  larger  share  than  those  who  had  only 
their  labor  to  dispose  of.  Men  must  Uve,  and 
when  they  have  only  their  labor  to  dispose  of  they 
must  sell  it  day  by  day,  as  a  rule,  in  order  to  earn 
a  living.  Those  who  have  large  capital  or  owner- 
ship 01  large  natural  opportunities  to  fall  back 
upon,  are,  on  the  other  hand,  not  compelled  to 
sell  until  they  can  get  good  prices.  Natural  op- 
portimities,  again,  cannot  be  mdefinitely  supplied, 
and  can  be  and  have  become  largely  monopolized; 
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whereas,  under  the  process  of  life,  the  siu>pl]r  of 
labor  is  much  more  abundant,  and  therefore  the 
limited  supply  of  nattiral  opportunities  enables 
rent  to  rise,  while  the  large  supply  of  labor  tends 
to  make  wages  fall ;  or,  if  other  causes  raise  wages, 
to  prevent  wages  £rom  rising  in  proportion  to 
rent.  For  these  and  other  causes  it  is  claimed  by 
Socialists  and  others  that  the  free  play  of  private 
interest  between  rich  capitalists  and  landlords 
and  poor  laborers  is  not  fair  play,  and  not  truly 
free  play,  since  the  capitalist  and  landlord  are 
comparatively  free,  but  the  laborer  is  often  the 
slave  of  his  circumstances.  Hence  the  Question 
is  rising  more  and  more  as  to  what  should  be  the 
basis  of  division,  and  many  proposals  have  been 
soade.  It  is  proposed  that  laborers  combine  to 
get  a  larger  share.  H  ence  we  have  Trade-Unions, 
Knights  of  Labor,  etc.  It  is  proposed  that  capi- 
talists and  landlords  give  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  produce  to  the  laborers  than  they  are  able  to 
secure  by  mere  private  struggle.     Hence  we  have 

froposals  for  profit-sharing  and  various  charities, 
t  is  proposed  that  laborers  combine  to  be  their 
own  capitalists  and  landlords;  hence  we  have  all 
sorts  of  cooperative  and  communistic  experi- 
ments. It  is  asserted  that  the  wealthy  classes 
have  so  much  power  in  their  hands  that  private 
cooperation  cannot  succeed  in  competing  against 
them,  and  hence  it  is  proposed  that  all  the  people, 
through  government  (mtmicipal,  state,  and 
national),  secure  all  the  means  of  production 
(capital  and  land,  so  far  at  least  as  land  is  used 
for  production),  and  operate  them  collectively  for 
the  equitable  good  of  all;  the  people  thus  being 
their  own  employers,  capitalists,  and  landlords. 
Hence  we  have  Municipalism,  Nationalism,  Social- 
ism. It  is  claimed  that  capitalists  and  land- 
lords have  been  able  to  secure,  and  are  to-day 
able  to  maintain  their  lai^  share  in  distribution, 
only  through  the  favoritism  of  the  government. 
Hence  we  l^ve  proposals  for  free  trade,  the  single 
tax,  or  the  freemg  of  competition  after  land  has 
been  removed  from  private  appropriation,  the 
extreme  proposals  of  the  very  great  minimizing 
of  the  state  m  individualism,  or  the  abolition  of 

government  in  anarchism.  It  will  be  thus  seen 
ow  the  large  proportion  of  the  social  reforms 
proposed  to-^ay  are  reforms  either  in  distribu- 
tion or  proposed  with  the  view  of  affecting  distri- 
bution. Hence  a  large  proportion  of  this  volume 
may  be  said  to  be  concerned  with  distribution, 
and  for  the  various  proposals  the  reader  must  look 
under  the  names  given  above. 

It  should  be  added  that  a  few  men,  and  some  of 
them  of  great  ability  and  even  brilliancy,  like  Ed- 
ward Atkinson,  steadily  refuse  to  recognize  dis- 
tribution as  being  a  more  important  question 
to-day  than  formerly.  They  assert  and  under- 
take to  prove  that  if  labor  to-day  does  not  re- 
ceive as  large  a  share  in  distribution  as  it  should, 
it  is  receiving  at  least  a  continually  increasing 
share,  and  that  the  present  so-called  Labor  Ques- 
tion is  but  the  laborer  striving  for  a  still  larger 
share  because  he  has  been  lifted  up  to  a  plane  of 
education  and  of  conscious  wants  which  he  has 
never  occupied  till  now.  Hence  they  argue  that 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  on  in  the  operation  of 
allowing  the  freest  play  to  private  interests,  only 
aiming  continually  more  and  more  at  education 
in  the  broadest  and  deepest  sense,  and  at  increase 
and  saving  in  production;  so  that  there  will  be 
more  to  istribute.  This  position  will  be  dis- 
cust  under  the  articles  Wagks  and  Socialism. 
Whether  this  position  be  right  or  not,  however, 


the  large  majority  of  economists  and  workers  for 
social  reform  b^eve  that  the  problem  of  just 
distribution  does  press  to-day  as  never  before; 
their  books,  therefore,  are  filled  with  discussions 
of  the  various  proposals  to  sectue  a  juster  distri- 
bution. It  has  been  said  that,  comparatively 
speaking,  economic  thought  has  solved  the  prob- 
lem of  the  production  of  wealth,  and  the  ques- 
tion now  is  mainly  how  to  distribute  it.  It  should 
be  added,  however,  that  a  growing  number  of 
Socialists  argue  that  our  present  distribution  is 
unjust  because  growing  out  of  methods  of  pro- 
duction radically  unjust,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
need  is  for  a  thorough  change  in  industrial  meth- 
ods, both  as  to  production  and  distribution,  and 
beginning  with  the  former.  (See  Socialism; 
Wbaltu;  Waobs;  etc.) 

RsFSSBNcas:  DistrSmlion  of  Wmllh.  bv  J.  R.  Common,  iSgj; 
Th*  EvalfUion  of  CapUalism,  by  J.  A.  Hobson. 

DIVISIOIT  OF  LABOR:  When  a  number  of 
workmen  are  engaged  in  any  work,  we  find  that 
each  man  usually  takes  one  part  of  the  work  and 
leaves  other  parts  of  the  work  to  his  mates.  Peo- 
ple by  degrees  arrange  themselves  into  different 
trades,  so  that  the  whole  work  done  in  any  place 
is  divided  into  many  employments  or  crafts.  This 
is  termed  division  of  labor,  and  is  found  in  all 
civilized  countries,  and  more  or  less  in  all  states  of 
society  which  are  not  merely  barbarous. 

Such  a  condition  of  affairs  naturally  has  both 
great  advantages  and  disadvantage.  Adiun 
Smith's  classic  statement  of  the  advantages  of 
division  of  labor  has  been  added  to,  but  hardly 
surpassed.     He  found  them  mainly  three: 

(i)  Increase  of  dexterity  in  every  particular 
workman. 

(a)  Saving  of  the  time  which  is  commonly  lost 
in  passing  from  one  kind  of  work  to  another. 

(3)  The  invention  of  a  great  number  of  ma- 
chines, which  facilitate  and  abridge  labor,  and 
enable  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  many. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  mcrease  or 
dexterity  which  arises  from  practise.  Any  one 
who  has  tried  to  imitate  a  juggler,  or  to  play  the 
piano,  without  having  learned  to  do 
m  .  It,  knows  how  absmdly  he  fails. 
^^^*^  Adam  Smith  states  that  if  a  black- 
smith had  to  make  nails  without  hav- 
ing been  accustomed  to  the  work,  he  would  not 
make  above  300  or  300  bad  nails  in  a  day.  With 
practise  he  might  learn  to  make  800  or  1,000  nails 
in  a  day;  but  boys  who  are  brought  up  to  the 
•  nailer's  trade  can  turn  out  3,300  nails  of  the  same 
Idnd  in  the  same  time. 

Secondly,  division  of  labor  saves  time.  Before 
one  can  make  anything  he  must  get  the  right  tools 
and  materials;  when  he  has  finished  one  box  he  is 
ready  to  make  another  with  less  trouble  than  the 
first;  but  if  he  must  go  off  and  do  something  quite 
different,  such  as  to  mend  a  pair  of  shoes  or  write 
a  letter,  a  different  set  of  implements  has  to  be 
got  ready.  A  man,  as  Adam  Smith  says,  saun- 
ters a  little  in  turning  his  hand  from  one  kind  of 
employment  to  another. 

In  the  third  place.  Smith  asserted  that  the 
division  of  labor  leads  to  the  invention  of  ma- 
chines which  abridge  labor,  because  men,  he 
thought,  were  much  more  likely  to  discover  easy 
methods  of  attaining  an  object  when  their  whole 
attention  is  directed  to  that  object.  Workmen 
invent  modes  of  lessening  their  labor,  and  im- 
portant inventions  have  been  made  in  this  way. 
Divisioa  of  labor  also  leads  to  invention,  because 
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it  enables  ingenious  men  to  make  invention  their 
profession.  The  greatest  inventors,  such  as 
James  Watt,  Fulton,  Roberts,  Nasmythe,  Howe, 
Fairbaim,  the  Stephensons,  Wheatstone,  Besse- 
mer, cultivated  an  original  genius  by  careful  study 
and  long  practise  in  mechanical  construction. 
The  division  of  labor  also  greatly  assists  inven- 
tion, becatise  it  enables  each  factory  to  adopt 
puticular  kinds  of  machinny.  The  division  of 
labor  is  continually  becoming  more  and  more 
minute,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  the 
whole  supply  of  some  commodity  is  furnished 
from  a  single  manufactory,  which  can  then  afford 
to  have  a  set  of  machines  invented  on  purpose  to 
produce  this  one  commodity. 

The  economy  of  inventions  is  best  attained 
when  it  is  the  business  of  a  certain  set  of  people 
to  study  every  new  invention  which  bears  on 
their  particular  trade;  for  each  new  leading  idea 
with  regard  both  to  processes  and  machinery 
has  many  practical  applications.  Knowledge  is 
acquired  in  working  out  one  invention  that  is 
likely  to  be  of  use  in  seeking  for  others.  If,  bow- 
ever,  the  work  of  thinking  is  confined  to  a  few, 
division  of  labor  is  carried  too  far. 

There  are  other  advantages.  A  deal  oi  labor 
is  often  saved  by  arranging  work  so  that  a  laborer 
may  serve  man^  persons  as  easily  as  one.  If  a 
messenger  is  gomg  to  carry  a  letter  to  the  post- 
office,  he  can  as  readily  cairy  a  score.  Instead 
of  twenty  people  each  carrying  their  own  letters, 
one  messenger  can  do  the  whole  work  without 
more  trouble.  This  explains  why  the  post-office 
is  able  to  forward  a  letter  from  any  part  of  the 
country  to  the  other  for  two  cents.  Multiplying 
of  copies  is  another  great  gain  made  possible  by 
division  of  labor. 

When  the  proper  tools  and  models  for  making 
a  thing  are  once  provided,  it  is  sometimes  possible 
to  go  on  multiplying  copies  with  little  further 
trouble.  To  cut  the  dies  for  striking  a  medal  or 
coin  is  a  very  slow  and  costly  work;  but  when 
once  good  dies  are  finished,  it  is  easy  to  strike  a 
great  many  coins  with  them,  and  the  cost  of  the 
striking  is  very  small.  The  printing-press,  how- 
ever, is  the  best  case  of  multiplication  of  copies. 

Almost  all  the  common  things  we  use  now, 
such  as  ordinary  chairs  and  tables,  cups  and 
saucers,  teapots,  spoons  and  forks,  etc.,  are  made 
by  machino-y,  and  are  copies  of  an  original  pat- 
tern. 

A  further  advantage  of  the  division  of  labor  is 
that,  when  there  are  many  different  trades,  every 
person  can  choose  that  trade  for  which  he  is  best 
suited.  Bach  man  will  generally  work  at  the 
tiade  in  which  he  can  get  the  best  wages,  and  it  is 
an  evident  loss  of  skill  if  the  artizan  should  break 
stones  or  sweep  the  streets.  Now,  the  greater 
the  division  of  latxir  and  the  more  extensive  fac- 
tories become,  the  better  chance  there  is  for  find- 
ing an  employment  just  suited  to  each  person's 
powers;  clever  workmen  do  the  work  which  no 
one  else  can  do;  they  have  unskilled  laborers  to 
help  them  in  things  which  require  no  skill;  fore- 
men plan  out  the  work  and  allot  it  to  the  artizans ; 
clerks,  who  are  quick  at  accounts,  keep  the  books, 
and  pay  and  receive  money;  the  manager  of  the 
factory  is  an  experienced  man  who  can  give  his 
whole  attention  to  directing  the  work,  to  making 
good  baigains,  or  to  inventing  improvements  in 
the  business.  Every  one  is  thus  occupied  in  the 
way  in  which  his  labor  will  be  most  productive 
and  useful  to  other  people,  and  at  th?  sapie  time 
most  profitable  to  himself. 


Lastly,  the  division  of  labor  allows  of  local 
adaptation — ^that  is,  it  allows  every  kind  of  work 
to  be  done  in  the  place  most  suitable  for  it.  Each 
kind  of  labor  should  be  carried  on  where  it  is  most 
productive;  but  this  cannot  be  done  unless  there 
fee  division  of  labor;  so  that  while  the  French 
grow  wine,  weave  silk,  or  make  articles  de  Paris, 
they  buy  the  cottons  of  Manchester  or  the  coals  of 
Newcastle.  When  trade  is  free  and  the  division 
of  labor  is  perfect,  each  town  or  district  learns  to 
make  some  commodity  better  than  other  places. 
In  England  watches  are  made  in  Clerkenwell; 
steel  pens  in  Birmingham;  needles  at  Redditch; 
cutleiy  at  Sheffield;  pottery  at  Stoke;  ribbons  at 
Coventry;  glass  at  St.  Helen's;  straw  bonnets  at 
Luton,  etc. 

The  localization  of  industry  promotes  the  edu- 
cation of  skill  and  taste  and  Uie  diffusion  of  tech- 
nical knowledge. 

Where  large  masses  of  people  are  working  at 
the  same  kind  of  trade,  they  eaucate  one  anotner. 
The  skill  and  the  taste  required  for  their  work  are 
in  the  air,  and  children  breathe  them  as  they  grow 
up.  This  is  seen  particularly  in  such  manufac- 
tures as  those  of  glass  and  pottery. 

Again  each  man  profits  by  the  ideas  of  his 

neighbors ;    he  is   stimulated  by  contact   with 

those  _who  are  interested  in  his  own 

MTlsioBOf  P'^^"'*  *°  make  new  experiments; 

IndnstrUi   *"^*^      ^^^^     successful      invention, 

whether  it  be  a  new  machine,  a  new 

process,  or  a  new  way  of  organizing 

the  business,  is  likely  when  once  started  to  spread 

and  to  be  improved  upon. 

In  a  district  in  which  an  industry  is  localized 
a  skilled  workman  is  sure  of  finding  work  to  suit 
him;  a  master  can  easily  fill  a  vacancy  among 
his  foremen;  and  generally  the  economy  of  sldU 
can  be  carried  further  than  in  an  isolated  factory, 
however  large.  Thus  both  large  and  small 
factories  are  oenefited  by  the  localization  of  in- 
dustry and  by  the  assistance  of  subsidiary  trades. 
But  these  benefits  are  most  important  to  the 
small  factories,  and  free  them  from  many  of  the 
disadvantages  under  which  they  would  otherwise 
labor  in  competition  with  large  factories. 

Still  a  laige  factory  has  many  special  advan- 
tages. 

First,  greater  economies  can  be  attained  by 
a  large  than  by  a  small  factory  in  such  matters 
as  the  arrangement  of  buildings,  steam-engines, 
and  other  machinery;  and  agam  in  such  work  as 
that  of  clerks,  doorkeepers,  stokers,  repairers  of 
machines,  etc.  One  high  chimney  can  make  a 
draft  for  a  large  furnace  as  well  as  for  a  small  one; 
one  doorkeeper  can  admit  500  men  as  easily  as 
fifty. 

Again,  a  large  factory  can  often  afford  to  buy 
a  machine  to  do  work  that  is  done  by  hand  in  a 
small  factory.  It  is  true  that  a  small  factory 
devoted  to  one  short  stage  of  the  process  of  man- 
ufacture may  have  the  best  and  most  highly 
specialized  machinery.  But  such  a  factory 
would  not  come  into  existence  imtil  the  advantage 
of  having  special  machinery  for  this  stage  had 
become  well  established. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  economic  advantage  of 
lai^  factories  is  that  they  can  buy  in  larwe  quan- 
tities, and  thus  both  get  oetter  prices  and  save  in 
transportation. 

Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the  contest  be- 
tween large  and. small  factories,  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  the  division  of  labor  will  continually 
increase .    This  increase  is  one  of  vital  importance, 
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It  adds  to  men's  power  over  nature,  and  furthers 
social  progress. 

There  are  said  to  be  about  thirty-six  distinct 
kinds  of  employment  in  making  and  putting  to- 
gether the  parts  of  a  piano;  there  are  about  forty 
trades  engaged  in  watchmaking ;  in  the  cotton 
business  there  are  more  than  loo  occupations. 
But  new  trades  are  frequently  created,  especially 
when  any  new  discover^'  takes  place;  thus,  there 
are  at  least  sixteen  different  trades  occupied  in 
photography,  or  in  making  the  things  required 
by  photographers;  and  railways  have  produced 
whcue  series  of  employments  which  did  not  exist 
fifty  years  ago.  In  the  shoe  trade,  D.  A.  Wells 
states,  in  his  "Recent  Economic  Changes,"  that 
there  are  really  sixty-two  distinct  mechanical 
employments. 

But  we  must  now  notice  the  disadvantages  of 
division  of  labor.  These  may  not  be  so  numerous, 
but  they  are  of  the  utmost  seriousness. 

In  the  first  place,  division  of  labor  tends  to 
make  a  man's  power  narrow  and  restricted;  he 
does  one  kind  of  work  so  constantly  that  he  has 
no  time  to  learn  and  practise  other  kinds  of 
work.  A  man  becomes,  as  it  has 
been  said,  worth  only  the  tenth  part 
of  a  pin — that  is,  there  are  men  who 
know  only  how  to  make,  for  instance, 
the  head  of  a  pin.  "Think,"  says 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong,  "of  making  pin-heaids  ten 
hours  a  day,  every  working  day  m  the  week  for  a 
year — twenty,  forty,  fifty  years!  A  nailer  .  .  . 
does  his  day  s  work  by  pressing  into  the  jaws  of 
an  ever-ravenous  machme  a  small  bar  of  iron. 
.  .  Think  of  making  that  movement  for  a  life- 
time. ...  It  admits  of  little  interest  and  no 
enthusiasm  in  one's  work;  and,  worst  of  all,  it 
cramps  the  mind  and  belittles  the  man.  Once 
the  man  who  made  the  nail  could  make  the  iron 
fence  also ;  now  he  cannot  even  make  the  nail,  but 
only  feed  a  machine  that  makes  it." 

A  second  disadvantage  of  the  division  of  labor 
is  that  trade  becomes  very  complicated,  and  when 
deranged  the  results  are  ruinous  to  many.  Each 
person  learns  to  supply  only  a  particular  kind  of 
goods,  and  if  change  of  fashion  or  any  other  cause 
leads  to  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  that  kind 
of  goods,  the  producer  is  left  in  poverty  until  he 
can  learn  another  trade.  At  one  time  the  making 
of  crinoline  skirts  for  ladies  was  a  large  and  profit- 
able trade ;  now  it  has  ceased  almost  entirely,  and 
those  who  learned  the  business  have  had  to  seek 
other  employments.  But  each  trade  is  gener- 
ally well  supplied  with  hands  perfectly  trained  to 
the  work,  and  it  is  very  difficult  for  fresh  work- 
men, especially  when  old,  to  learn  the  new  work, 
and  compete  with  those  who  have  long  practised 
it.  Even  if  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  get  work, 
it  is  humiliating  and  exasperating  to  a  workman 
who,  at  the  cost  of  years  of  toil  and  application, 
has  acquired  skill,  which  has  become  a  source  of 
independence  and  honest  pride,  to  find  himself 
suddenly  superseded  by  a  machine  and  compelled 
at  reduced  wages  to  stand  and  giude  its  move- 
ments— a  service  which  can  as  well  be,  and  soon 
is,  performed  by  a  girl.  But  the  laborer  not  only 
suffers  pecuniarily;  he  is  socially  and  morally 
degraded.  Division  of  labor  contracts  the  sphere 
of  the  laborer,  renders  him  more  and  more  de- 
pendent upon  others,  dwarfs  him  mentally,  and 
thus  degrades  him. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  labor  protests?  To 
adopt  a  system  of  compulsory  education,  which 
enlarges  working  men's  ideas  of  liberty,  equality, 


and  manhood,  and  at  the  same  time  reduces  them 
to  industrial  machines,  will  inevitably  result  in 
social  disturbances.  It  is  certain  that  the  sub- 
division of  labor  cheapens  production,  and  is 
therefore  an  economic  principle  which  will  pre- 
vail more  and  more  in  the  development  of^  in- 
dustry. 

It  IS  equally  and  lamentably  certain  that  little 
or  nothing  has  been  done  to  counteract  its  baleful 
effect  upon  the  character  of  laborers.  They  can- 
not afford  to  become  mere  automatons  at  the 
expense  of  their  manhood.  Because  machinery 
can  go  on  forever,  it  is  forgotten  that  fiesh  and 
blood  cannot  do  the  same. 

There  are  disadvantages  to  the  community 
generally  apart  from  those  that  affect  the  laborer. 
When,  under  the  division  of  labor,  a  whole  town 
becomes  dependent  upon  one  industry,  or  one 
branch  of  one  industry,  the  whole  town  becomes 
too  dependent  upon  the  condition  of  that  in- 
dustry. When  it  is  flourishing  the  town  is  un- 
healthily "boomed";  when  its  industry  declines 
it  is  "swamped."  The  discovery  of  a  new  method 
or  the  invention  of  a  new  machine  may  ruin  a 
whole  town  or  circle  of  towns.  Men  become  not 
the  masters,  but  the  slaves  of  machines.  They  do 
not  possess  their  tools,  but  are  possest  by  them. 

Once  again,  division  of  industry,  by  develop- 
ing machine  work  and  transforming  the  artizan 
into  a  tool,  displaces  handwork  and  much  of  the 
freedom  and  individuality  and  beauty  and  variety 
and  originality  that  make  medieval  art  work  so 
attractive.  It  lowers  esthetic  as  well  as  moral 
ideas.     Machine  work  becomes  the  rule. 

However,  these  disadvantages  of  the  division 
of  labor  are  not  arguments  for  its  disuse,  but  for 
its  modification.  Undoubtedly  the  lowering  of  a 
man  into  a  tool  is  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  ad- 
vantages in  quantity  and  ease  of  production  of 
material  things;  but  the  question  is,  whether  we 
may  not  have  the  advantages  without  the  disad- 
vantages. To  this  end  various  methods  are  pro- 
posed. The  most  important  is  perhaps  the  re- 
duction of  the  hours  of  labor.  (See  Eight-Hour 
Movement.)  This,  by  reducing  the  hours  when 
men  should  do  their  routine  work,  would  give 
them  increased  opportunity  to  develop  and 
broaden  in  other  ways.  Again,  nationaUsts  and 
Socialists  would  so  order  society  that 

jl|i|i^_     every  man  should  have  the  opportu- 

y  n^  nity  to  labor,  so  that  if  demand  for  one 
kind  of  labor  ceased  he  could  be  sure 
of  being  given  work  in  another  kind 
of  labor.  (See  Unemployment.)  To  these 
should  be  added  a  reform  in  which  all  agree — ^the 
development  of  technical  and  industrisJ  schools, 
where,  if  men  choose  specialties,  they  can  also  be 
broadened  by  study  and  development  to  some 
extent  at  least,  in  other  lines.  All  progressive 
thought  is  agreed  that  stem  protest  by  word  and 
deed  must  be  made  against  the  tendency  to  re- 
duce the  man  to  a  tool. 

RarBRBNCB:  Th*  EnduUon  rf  CapiUUism,  by  J.  A.  Hobson. 

DIVORCE :  The  dissolution  of  marriage  is  essen- 
tially a  social  problem;  and  it  has  been  solved 
in  many  ways  by  the  different  peoples  of  the 
earth.  The  experience  of  backward  races  is 
especiallv  enlightening.  Recent  research  has 
disclosed  an  immense  mass  of  custom  relating  to 
the  subject. 

Early  History:  Often  among  barboroui  or  even  aavage 
ttibc*  ue  revealed  a  careful  attention  to  detail,  a  stability. 
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and  sometime*  a  respect  for  eqmty.  in  the  rules  reUtins  to 
divorce,  which  Western  prejudice  is  scarcely  prepared  to  find; 
while  other  peoples  commonly  looked  upon  as  civilized,  but 
rdatively  non-progreaaive,  such  as  the  Chinese,  are  quite 
capable  of  teaching  us  useful  lessons.  In  the  disposal  of  the 
children  or  the  division  of  the  property  after  dissolution  of 
marriage,  for  instance,  principles  ca  natural  justice  are  fre- 
quently observed  which  constitute  a  rebuke  to  the  laws  sanc- 
tioned by  some  taiodem  Christian  societies.  Thus  among  a 
great  many  people,  in  case  of  separation,  the  chUdren  follow 
the  father  or  the  mother  according  as  mother-right  or  father- 
light  prevails;  and  where  a  mixt  or  oognatic  system  exists 
the;r  an  divided  between  the  parents  or  their  kindred.  The 
^vision  is  determined  by  a  variety  of  rules  among  diverse 
peoples.  Sometimes,  as  in  Bulgaria,  Burma,  and  among  the 
Hatches  Indians,  the  daughters  follow  the  mother  and  the 
sofis  remain  with  the  father.  In  other  cases,  as  in  Zara  and  in 
Bosnia,  the  father  takes  the  adult  children,  while  those  of 
tender  years  are  left  in  the  mother's  hands.  Often  the  chil- 
dm  belong  to  the  Innocent  party;;  unless  duldren  are  re- 
garded as  a  burden,  when  the  opposite  rule  prevails;  or  unless 
the  system  of  kinship  determines  the  disposition  of  the  off- 
spring, when  an  equitable  adjustment  is  otherwise  made. 

Very  similar  in  variety  and  character  are  the  customs  goy- 
eming  the  disposition  of  the  property  when  a  marriage  is  dis- 
solved. As  a  general  rule  among  rude  peoples  the  divorced 
man  is  free  to  many  again;  but  with  regard  to  the  second 
marriage  <d  a  divorced  woman  unge  greatly  varies.  Often 
ber  freedom  in  this  respect  is  restricted;  and  sosnetimas  she  is 
abscdutely  forbidden  to  remarry.  In  Samoa  she  may  not 
rewed  even  after  the  husband's  death;  and  among  the  an- 
cient Aztecs  the  lemarriage  d  a  divorced  couple  with  each 
other  was  strictly  prohibited. 

It  appears  to  be  practically  a  universal  rule  among  uncivil- 
ized races  that  the  repudiate  wife  or  the  woman  who  legally 
puts  away  her  spouse  shall  return  to  ber  own  family  or  dan, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  receive  her.  In  general,  arnon^  backward 
peoples,  even  where  great  liberty  of  separation  is  allowed, 
divorce  is  far  less  frequent  than  is  popularly  believed.  Their 
conservatism  is  surpruint;.  The  American  tribes,  for  exam- 
ple, are  conspicuous  in  this  regard.  Very  commonly  among 
^ow  races  custom  frowns  upon  divorce  after  children  are  bom. 
Often  the  woman  has  as  much  liberty  as  the  man  in  obtaining 
divorce.  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  the  usage*  of  the  American 
aborigiiies  in  this  respect  to  perceive  that  among  barbarous  or 
savage  tribe*  the  lot  of  the  married  woman  is  not  always  so 
dark  as  it  is  frequently  painted,  and  many  similar  proofs  else- 
where exist.  Indeed,  a  sound  social  policy  regarding  the 
problems  of  marriage,  divorce,  and  the  family  cannot  be 
lormed  without  a  careful  study  of  comparative  racial  customs 
in  this  field.  (Consult:  Westermarck,  'Human  Marriage,"  ch. 
zxiii.;  Post,  "  Entwicklungsgeschichte  des  Familienrechts." 
1890;  idem,  "Afrikanische  Jurisprudenz,"  1887,  vol.  i.; 
M&lIendorS,  "Das  Chineaiscne  Familienrecht,"  189s;  Ala- 
baster, "  Notes  and  Commentaries  on  Chinese  Criminal  Law," 
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tfriy  ^nitw,  1907:  Howard,  "History  of  Matrimonial  Insti- 
tutions," 1904,  vol.  i.,  ch.  v.,  where  the  literature  is  cited.) 

To  understand  the  influences  which  aided  in 
molding  the  conceptions  of  the  founders  of  the 
Christian  church  relative  to  marriage  and  divorce, 
it  is  needful  to  study  the  legal  and 
(Lfi-iy.       social  environment.     By  each  of  the 
afKodmn    *^"**   systems   of   law   with   which 
Bivores      originally  the  Christians  were  most 
p-w|||_.     acquainted  marriage  was  treated  as 
a    private     or    lay    contract,    and 
therefore    its    dissolution    was    al- 
lowed.   Among  the  Greeks,  at  any  rate  subse- 
q|uently  to  the  Homeric  age,  divorce  was  prac- 
tised.    By  the  Athenian  law,  which  probably  was 
not  entirely  supplanted  by  the  Roman  until  319 
A.D.,  it  was  freely  granted  to  either  spouse.    The 
benefit,  however,  inured  mainly  to  the  husband, 
since  to  begin  proceedings  for  a  divorce  the  wife 
was  reqtiired  to  present  in  person  to  the  archon  a 
written  statement  of  her  desire;  and  this,  in  a 
society  where  popvilar  sentiment  relegated  woman 
to  a  seclusion  truly  Oriental,  it  was  in  practise 
exceedingly  hard  to  do. 

By  the  Jewish  law,  as  it  still  existed  at  the 
dawn  of  the  present  era,  divorce  was  the  one- 
sided privilege  of  the  man.  At  most  there  was 
only  a  faint  trace  of  the  woman's  later  right, 
sanctioned  bv  the  Talmud,  of  demanding  a 
separation.    Legally,  for  the  slightest  reason,  as 


the  school  of  Hillel  maintained,  the  husband 
ootdd  put  away  the  wife  by  simply  handing  her  a 
"get"  or  bill  of  divorce.  By  the  written  law 
only  in  two  cases  for  grave  misconduct  was  he 
deprived  of  this  power;  tho  in  practise  there  were 
several  ameliorating  conditions  which  tended  to 
put  a  check  upon  arbitrary  action.  Thus,  while 
divorce  was  a  private  transaction,  certain  for- 
malities had  to  be  observed  in  connection  with 
the  "get"  which  sectired  the  restraining  influence 
of  publicity;  and  in  case  the  wife  was  tmjustly 
repudiated  the  dower,  representinjg  the  ancient 
mohar,  or  purchase  price  of  the  bride,  had  to  be 
paid  to  her  from  the  husband's  property.  More- 
over, some  of  the  limitations  of  the  husband's 
despotic  power  recognized  by  the  Mishnah  or  oral 
law  may  already  have  been  in  force;  and  the 
highest  ethical  sentiment  among  the  Jews  had 
long  been  decidedly  against  too  great  freedom 
of  divorce.  It  was  the  rabbi's  duW  as  much  as 
possible  to  discourage  it  and  to  e£fect  reconcili- 
ation between  husband  and  wife. 

Negatively,  however,  it  was  the  later  law  of 
Rome  which  had  most  to  do  with  shaping  the 
ideas  of  the  Christian  fathers  relative  to  the 
nature  of  marriage  and  the  doctrine  of  divorce. 
By  the  beginning  of  our  era  all  the  older  and 
stricter  forms  of  marriage,  tmder  which  divorce 
was  solely  the  man's  prerogative,  had  been  prac- 
tically superseded  by  free  contract  in  which  hus- 
band ana  wife  were  placed  on  an  equal  footing. 
Divorce  became  a  formless  private  transaction 
to  which  the  woman  was  as  freely  entitled  as  was 
the  man.  No  intervention  of  court  or  magistrate 
was  essential.  So  far,  indeed,  was  earned  the 
theory  of  absolute  liberty  of  either  spouse  to 
dissolve  the  contract  that,  according  to  Cicero, 
the  jurists  in  one  case  were  in  doubt  whether  a 
divorce  did  not  legally  arise  ipso  facto  through  the 
consummation  of  a  second  marriage  by  one  of 
the  parties  during  the  lifetime  of  the  other. 
Augiistus  introduced  an  important  change  in 
the  interest  of  publicity,  requiring  the  party 
wishing  a  divorce  to  declare  to  the  other  his 
purpose  in  the  presence  of  seven  witnesses  who 
must  be  Roman  citizens  of  full  age ;  otherwise  the 
divorce  to  be  ntdl  and  void.  The  general  result 
was  that  during;  the  later  republic  and  the  early 
empire  the  laxity  of  the  nuptial  bond  became  a 
notorious  scandal.  Wedlock  was  dissolved  on 
purely  selfish  or  absurdly  trivial  grotmds.  Ac- 
cording to  Seneca,  in  Rome  divorce  no  longer 
brought  with  it  any  shame,  and  there  were  women 
"who  reckoned  their  years  rather  by  their  hus- 
bands than  by  the  consuls."  Nevertheless,  the 
abuse  was  more  a  result  than  a  cause  of  the 
gradual  decline  of  Roman  morals  during  the  two 
centuries  following  its  conquest  of  Carthage.  It 
is  significant  that  the  family  life  of  the  people  at 
large,  notably  that  of  the  middle  classes  m  the 
provinces,  was  not  seriously  tainted  by  the  social 
corruption  of  the  capital  where  all  the  causes  of 
moral  defeneration  were  especially  active.  (Con- 
sult: Meier-Schomann.  "Der  attische  Process" 
1883-87,  ii.  ,510;  Hruza,"Polygamieimd  Pellikat," 
1894;  idem,  "  Ehebegr<indung  nach  att.  Recht," 
i8<)2;  M&ller  and  Bauer,  "Die  griech.  Privat-  und 
Kriegsalterthumer,"  1893,  in  MuUer's  "  Hand- 
buch    ;  on   the   Hebrew  law,    Mielziner,   "The 

iewish  Law  of  Marriage  and  Divorce,"  1884; 
lichtschein,  "Die  Ehe  nach  mosaisch-tal- 
mudischer  Auffassung,"  1870;  especially  Amram, 
"Jewish  Law  of  Divorce,  1896;  for  Rome, 
W&chter,   "Ueber  die   Ehescheidungen,"    iSai; 
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Rein,  "Das  r6in.  Privatrecht,"  1836;  Esmein, 
"Melanges,"  1886;  J6rs,  "Die  Ehegesetze  des 
AugustJis,"  1894;  Lec^y,  "History  of  European 
Morals,"  3ded.,  1881,  ii.;  and  the  works  of  Freisen, 
Geffcken,  Wookey,  and  Howard  elsewhere  cited.) 
It  is  not  surprizing  that  the  founders  of  the 
Christian  Church  should  have  regarded  the  laxity 
of  the  marriage  bond  as  a  sign,  if  not  the  primary 
cause,  of  the  degeneration  of  Roman  society. 
From  the  beginning  an  earnest  effort  was  made 
so  far  as  possible  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  separa- 
tion and  to  prohibit  the  persons  separated  on 
proper  grounds  from  contracting 
_^j  further  marriage;  but  the  various 
nkT?r<!^.  passages  of  the  New  Testament 
T^mSS  ^^i'^S  to  the  subject  are  dis- 
xeaoning  jointed  and  confusing  in  their  de- 
tails. Many  vital  questions  are 
either  completely  ignored  or  else  left  in  such 
obscurity  as  to  open  the  way  for  the  wide  diver- 
gence of  doctrine  and  the  bitter  controversies  of 
future  ages,  especially  those  of  the  Reformation 
period.  The  final  triumph  of  the  canonical  theory 
of  the  absolute  indissolubility  of  a  valid  marriage 
was  gained  only  after  twelve  centuries  of  conflict. 
For  four  centuries  the  Bible  passages  were  de- 
bated by  the  fathers  and  the  councils  before  the 
"strict  construction"  interpretation  of  Augustine 
and  his  followers  clearly  prevailed.  Nearly  all 
were  ag^reed  that  divorce  is  forbidden  except  for 
the  one  cause  mentioned  by  Matthew;  but  not  all 
conceded  the  equal  right  of  the  sexes  in  this  re- 
gard. There  was  a  like  want  of  harmony  touch- 
ing the  lawfulness  of  remarriage  after  divorce. 
According  to  Augustine  adultery  is  the  only 
scriptural  ground  of  separation;  but  even  this 
does  not  dissolve  the  nuptial  tie.  Moreover, 
those  who,  following  the  letter  of  Matthew's  text, 
would  for  this  offense  allow  the  man,  but  not  the 
woman,  the  right  of  repudiation,  he  reproached 
with  violating  the  great  principle  of  Christian 
teaching:  the  equality  of  the  wedded  pair.  These 
views  were  adopted  by  the  Council  of  Carthage 
(407  A.D.)  which  thus  anticipated  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  canon  law.  Before  that  settlement, 
however,  centuries  of  compromise  were  to  inter- 
vene. From  Constantine  to  Justinian  the  divorce 
legislation  of  the  Christian  emperors  was  prac- 
tically untouched  by  these  doctrines  of  the  Church, 
while  in  dealing  with  the  newly  converted 
Teutonic  peoples  the  rigid  Augustinian  rules  were 
relaxed  in  various  ways.  Ecclesiastical  dogma 
and  ecclesiastical  practise  were  sadly  out  of 
joint. 

Everywhere,  at  least  among  the  newly  con- 
verted peoples  of  Europe,  as  proved  m  the 
most  convincing  way  by  the  penitentials.  full 
divorce  with  remarriage  was  allowed  on  vari- 
ous grounds.  During  this  period  authority  had 
perforce  to  yield  to  social  expediency.  Not  tmtil 
1 1 64,  in  the  fourth  book  of  Peter  Lombard's 
"Sentences,"  is  found  the  first  clear  recognition 
of  the  "seven  sacraments,"  among  which  that  of 
marriage  appears.  The  theory  of  the  sacramen- 
tal nature  of  wedlock  had  two  consequences 
which  involved  the  whole  medieval  problem  of 
separation  and  divorce.  First  is  the  dogma  of 
the  indissolubility  of  the  marriage  bond;  and, 
second,  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Church 
in  matrimonial  causes. 

In  theory  divorce  proper  is  entirely  eliminated 
from  the  mature  law  of  the  Western  Church.  In- 
consistently, however,  in  the  canons  the  word 
"divorce"  is  used  in  two  senses,  neither  of  which 


harmonizes  with  its  ancient  and  right  meaning 
as  a  complete  dissolution  of  the  hoad  of  true 
wedlock.  First,  the  term  divoriium  a  mensa  et 
thoro  means  a  sepiaration  of  husband 
Canon  and  wife  which  does  not  touch  the 
Law  marriage  tie.  Secondly,  the  term 
divoriium  a  vinculo  matritnonii  is 
commonly  employed  to  designate,  not  the  disso- 
lution of  a  vahd  union ,  but  the  judicial  declaration 
of  nullity  of  a  spurious  marriage  which  on  account 
of  some  impediment  is  void,  or  at  least  voidable, 
from  the  beginning.  Yet  it  mtist  not  be  assumed 
that  in  effect  absolute  divorce  was  not  tolerated 
by  the  fully  developed  canon  law,  as  that  law 
existed  on  the  eve  of  the  Reformation.  Theo- 
logical subtlety  had  devised  two  exceptions  to 
the  rule  that  a  genuine  marriage  could  not  be 
dissolved,  thus  opening  the  door  to  manifold 
hardship  and  corruption.  First  is  the  casus  apos- 
toli  or  privilegium  Paulinum,  by  which  the  Chris- 
tian convert,  if  abandoned  by  his  infidel  spouse, 
is  permitted  to  contract  a  new  marriage.  By 
the  second  exception  the  Church  violated  the 
theory  which  she  had  sanctioned  since  Peter  Lom- 
bard, that  a  contract  de  frasenti,  or  in  words  of 
the  present  tense,  constitutes  a  valid  marriage 
whether  followed  by  actual  wedded  life  or  not;  for 
the  mature  doctrine  of  the  canon  law,  which  in 
our  own  days  is  still  obeyed  by  the  Roman 
Church,  allows  the  unconsummate  marriage  de 
prcesenti  to  be  dissolved  through  papal  dispensa- 
tion or  ipso  facto  by  taking  holy  orders.  Thus, 
accepting  the  Church's  own  definition  of  marriage, 
divorce  a  vinculo  did  not  quite  disappear  from  the 
canon  law;  and  in  efiect  there  was  a  far  more  pro- 
lific source  of  full  divorce.  To  all  intents  and 
purposes,  when  judged  from  a  rational  modem 
standpoint,  the  decree  of  nulUty  was  a  divorce 
proper.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  by  this  means 
there  existed  a  wide  Uberty  of  divorce  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  altho  it  existed  mainly  for  those  who 
were  able  to  pay  the  ecclesiastical  courts  for  find- 
ing a  way  through  the  tortuous  maze  of  forbidden 
degrees  and  other  impediments.  Moreover,  in 
persistently  sustaining  the  validity,  tho  not  the 
legality,  of  clandestine  pre-contracts  de  prasenti 
— contracts  formed  without  witnesses,  parental 
consent,  official  celebrant,  or  record — ^the  Church 
was  inviting  social  anarchy.  In  a  divorce  pro- 
cedure masquerading  under  the  g^se  of  an  action 
to  nullify  spurious  marriages  lurked  the  germs  of 
perjury  and  fraud.  Even  in  the  days  of  Edward 
II.,  an  English  satirist  complains  of  the  "pro- 
digious traffic"  in  divorces  among  husbands  hav- 
ing false  witnesses  and  "selver  among  the  clerkes 
to  send."  Before  the  Reformation,  the  voidance 
of  alleged  false  wedlock  on  the  ground  of  pre- 
contract or  forbidden  degrees  of  affinity,  spiritual 
relationship,  consanguinity,  or  on  some  other 
canonical  pretext,  had  become  an  intolerable 
scandal  in  Christendom.  "Marriages  have  been 
brought  into  such  an  imcertainty  thereby,"  justly 
complains  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII.,  that  no 
marriage  could  be  so  surely  knit  or  bounden  but 
it  shomd  lie  in  either  of  the  parties'  power  .  .  . 
to  prove  a  pre-contract,  a  kindred  and  alliance, 
or  a  carnal  knowledge  to  defeat  the  same."  In 
short,  bad  marriage-Taw  and  bad  marriages  were 
the  chief  source  of  the  divorce  evil  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  (See  Geffcken,  "  Ehescheidung 
vor  Gratian,"  Leipsic,  1894;  Esmein.  "Le  Mariage 
en  Droit  Canonique,  a  vols.,  Paris,  1891 ;  Freisen, 
"Geschichte  des  Canonischen  Eherechts,  2d  ed., 
Paderbom,  1893;  Howard,  "Matrimonial  Institu- 
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tions,"  vol.  ii.,  chap.  1 1 ,  where  the  authorities  are 
cited.) 

With  the  rejection  of  the  sacramental  theory  of 
marriage  at  the  Reformation  it  was  inevitable 
that  more  liberal  ideas  respecting  divorce  should 
arise.  A  great  impulse  was  then  given  to  the 
development  of  social  control  through  the  State. 
From  the  outset  the  continental  reformers  took  a 
bold  stand;  for  the  Protestant  doctrine  of  divorce, 
like  the  Pix>testant  conception  of  the  form  and 
nature  of  marriage,  was  shaped  mainly  by  the 
thought  of  Martm  Luther.  In  his 
M-n  dictum,  "marriage  is  a  worldly 
thing,"  lay  the  germs  of  future  civil 
marriage  and  its  counterpart,  civil 
divorce.  Liberty  of  divorce  is  the 
fruit  of  the  Reformation ;  and  from  the  start  it  has 
b^n  especially  favored  by  the  more  extreme  Prot- 
estant sects.  At  iirst  full  divorce  was  generally 
sanctioned  for  two  or  more  causes;  while  the 
more  radical  theologians,  like  Lambert  of  Avi- 
gnon and  Martin  Bucer,  Milton's  teacher,  went 
almost  as  far  as  the  modem  statute-maker  in 
multiplying  the  permissible  grounds  of  divorce. 
Yet  even  the  most  advanced  thinkers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  to  a  large  ex- 
tent still  appealed  to  authority  rather  than  to 
reason  and  experience  in  their  attempts  to  solve 
a  great  social  problem.  Only  gradually,  after 
three  centuries  of  struggle,  has  civil  divorce, 
on  rational  grounds  sanctioned  and  regulated  by 
the  state,  been  almost  universally  established 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Hence  it  is  not  surprizing  that  the  Puritan,  the 
vanguard  of  Protestantism,  should  have  taken 
the  lead  in  instituting  civil  marriage  and  there- 
fore civil  divorce.  The  American  type  of  divorce 
legislation  has  its  orig^  in  Puritan  New  En^nd. 
In  the  five  Southern  provinces  before  the  Revo- 
lution not  a  single  instance  of  either  full  divorce 
or  of  separation  from  bed  and  board  has  been  dis- 
covered. Courts  with  competent  jurisdiction 
were  not  created.  The  statute-book  is  absolutely 
silent  on  the  subject.  A  few  marriages  were  dis- 
solved by  the  legislattue  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
New  York  civil  divorce  existed  during  the  Dutch 
regime;  and  after  the  English  conquest  in  1664 
the  magistrates  may  have  granted  decrees,  doubt- 
less under  the  supposed  sanction  of  Dutch  law. 
But,  unless  on  this  ground  during  the  brief  period 
of  transition,  judicial  divorce  a  vinculo  ceased  in 
New  York  with  the  English  conquest;  and  what 
has  just  been  said  of  New  York  for  the  provincial 
era  is  true  also  for  New  Jersey.  The  case  is  very 
different  for  the  Northern  colonies.  In  most 
respects  throughout  New  England  from  the  out- 
set the  broad  modem  doctrines  of  the  Reformatio 
LegufM  of  Edward  VI. 's  commission,  tho  even  now 
not  fully  accepted  in  the  mother  country,  were 
put  in  practise  by  Puritan  and  Separatist  alike. 
The  most  advanced  ideals  of  Protestantism  were 
realized.  The  American  conception  of  divorce  as 
belonging,  not  to  the  criminal,  but  exclusively  to 
the  civil  jurisdiction,  has  its  birth  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  For  more  than  100  years  in  the 
New  England  colonies  the  canonical  decree  of 
separation  from  bed  and  board — ^whtch  the  early 
reformers  were  inclined  to  reject  as  not  consistent 
with  the  usage  of  the  primitive  Church — ^was 
practically,  tho  not  whoU^,  abandoned;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  dissolution  of  the  bond  of  matri- 
mony was  freely  granted  for  adulterv,  desertion, 
and  even  on  other  grounds.  For  Massachusetts 
the  records  are  but  partially  preserved.    Be- 


tween 1639  and  1693  some  forty  actions  for  di- 
vorce  or  annulment  have  been  discovered;  while 
between  1739  and  1776  at  least  147  such  suits 
were  tried  by  the  courts.  The  complete  record' 
would  doubtless  disclose  many  more.  From  i6«o 
onward  Rhode  Island  authorized  divorce  a  vtn- 
culo.  This  colony  was  sadly  afflicted  by  the  evil 
of  legislative  divorce.  During  nearly  the  entire 
provincial  period  the  assembly,  side  by  side  with 
the  courts,  acted  on  divorce  petitions.  The 
divorce  legislation  of  Connecticut  gained  stirpriz- 
ingly  early  maturity.  In  the  midwe  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  no  society  in  the  world,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  Holland,  possest  a  system 
so  modem  in  character.  Separation  from  bed 
and  board  was  rejected.  Reasonable  grounds  of 
absolute  divorce  were  sanctioned.  Husband  and 
wife  were  treated  with  even  justice;  and,  altho 
legislative  divorce  was  permitted  and  liable  to 
abuse,  the  greater  part  of  the  litigation  seems  al- 
ways to  have  been  entrusted  to  the  regular  courts. 
During  the  seventeenth  century,  almost  si- 
multaneously in  Holland  and  America,  the  foun- 
dation— ^the  essential  principles  and  the  tendency 
— of  modem  divorce  law  was  laid.  Elsewhere 
the  full  and  logical  development  of  State  control 
came  several  generations  later.  In  its  original 
form  the   law  of    1793,   instituting 

■I— i.»i^-  '^'■^il  divorce  in   France,   practically 

ttg.^      sanctioned      free       dissolution      of 

Sivores  Law  ™*"^*K6    *'    t^**    pleasure    of    the 

InXszoM  P^'^'^s-  A  vast  number  of  decrees 
^^'^  was  the  natural  result.  Accord- 
ingly in  1803  the  Code  Napoleon 
substituted  a  more  conservative  provision,  allow- 
ing absolute  divorce  for  five  causes.  In  turn  the 
law  of  1803  was  abrogated  in  18 16,  and  civil 
divorce  was  restored  only  in  1884 ;  but  the  liberal 
policy  of  France,  as  exprest  in  the  Code  Napoleon, 
undoubtedly  has  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
extension  of  civil  marriage  and  divorce  through- 
out Europe.  The  act  of  1884  sanctions  absolute 
divorce,  on  the  petition  of  either  spouse,  for 
adultery,  cruelty,  violence,  and  "injure."  So 
wide  is  the  interpretation  of  "injure"  that  it 
amounts  almost  to  an  "omnibus"  clause.  Sepa- 
ration or  limited  divorce  is  also  sanctioned  by  the 
present  law. 

Previous  to  1900  the  laws  of  divorce  in  German 
lands  were  complex,  obscure,  and  well-nigh  past 
finding  out.  Prussia  alone  had  three  different 
systems;  and  Bavaria  was  in  the  same  plight. 
The  conditions  were  probably  as  unsatisfactory, 
so  far  as  the  character  of  the  law  was  concerned, 
as  they  are  in  the  United  States.  By  the  im- 
perial code  of  1900  absolute  divorce  is  sanctioned 
tor  five  causes:  (i)  adultery;  (2)  attempt  on  the 
life  of  either  spouse  by  the  other;  (3)  malicious 
desertion;  (4)  when  either  spouse  has  been 
guilty  of  grave  violation  of  the  obligations  based 
on  the  marriage  or  of  so  deeply  disturbing  the 
marital  relation  through  dishonorable  or  immoral 
behavior  that  the  continuance  of  the  marriage 
cannot  be  expected  from  the  other;  and  (5)  in- 
sanity (Geisteskrankheit)  of  three  years'  stand- 
ing. It  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  any 
"omnibus"  clause  remaining  in  the  laws  of  the 
American  states  gives  wider  discretion  to  the 
court  than  does  the  fourth  of  these  grounds. 
The  law,  however,  appears  to  be  conservatively 
administered,  for  the  number  of  divorces  is 
rapidly  decreasing.  In  1899  9,563  decrees  were 
granted;  while  in  1901,  under  the  new  code,  the 
number  had  stmk  to  8,037. 
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In  England — more  conservative  than  Protes- 
tant Germany — no  immediate  change  in  the  canon 
law  of  divorce  was  effected  by  the  Reformation, 
•for  the  liberal  provisions  of  Edward  VI. 's  com- 
mission failed  of  adoption.  Even  the  Puritan 
Revolution,  which  produced  the  civil  marriage 
ordinance  of  1653,  seems  to  have  attempted  no 
divorce  legislation.  Except  by  Parliament,  fuU 
divorce  was  not  granted  until  iSsj',  and  the  pro- 
cedure in  securing  a  legislative  divorce  was  at- 
tended by  manifold  scandal  and  hardship.  The 
privilege  of  divorce  was  thus  in  effect  a  monopoly 
of  the  rich  and  powerful.  The  sole  relief  obtain- 
able in  the  courts  was  the  ecclesiastical  decree  of 
separation  from  bed  and  board;  and  this  was 
alfowed  only  for  two  causes,  adultery  and  cruelty. 
By  the  existing  law  of  England  three  forms  of 
separation  are  recognized;  and  jurisdiction  is 
vested  wholly  in  the  civil  courts.  Full  divorce 
may  be  granted  for  the  adultery  of  either  spouse; 
but  the  woman  is  treated  with  grave  iniustice. 
For  while  the  httsband  may  secure  an  absolute 
divorce  on  account  of  the  simple  adultery  of  the 
wife,  the  wife  is  unable  to  free  herself  from  an 
unfaithful  husband  unless  his  infidelity  has  been 
coupled  with  such  cruelty  as  "would 
-^  .  have  entitled  her  to  a  divorce  a 
EnSSt^w*"***^"  **  tkoro";  or  "with  desertion, 
"  without  reasonable  cause,  for   two 

years  and  upward" ;  or  with  certain 
other  aggravating  offenses.  Since  i860  the  decree 
nisi  has  been  in  force,  with  the  right  of  the 
king's  proctor  to  intervene.  Secondly,  the  law 
allows  a  decree  for  "judicial  separation"  "with 
the  same  force  and  the  same  consequences"  as 
the  former  ecclesiastical  sentence  a  mensa  et  thoro, 
which  was  abolished  in  1857.  In  the  third  place, 
the  existing  law  provides  for  what  is  commonly 
called  "magisterial  separation  "  through  which, 
by  the  issue  of  "protection,"  "maintenance," 
and  "separation"  orders,  the  court  is  able  to 
secure  a  deserted  wife  the  enjoyment  of  her  own 
propertv,  with  a  just  share  in  the  delinquent 
partner  s  goods,  and  to  protect  the  woman  against 
a  brutal  husband's  violence.  In  England,  as  in 
European  countries  generally,  few  divorces  are 
granted  as  compared  with  the  United  States; 
but  the  divorce-rate  is  rising.  The  number 
mounted  from  127  in  i860  to  390  in  1887.  In 
France,  for  each  1,000  marriages  celebrated,  14 
divorces  were  decreed  in  1885  and  24  in  1891, 
the  population  showing  a  very  small  increase. 
A  similar  movement  is  shown  by  the  statistics 
for  Holland  and  Sweden;  and  even  for  Catholic 
states  like  Greece,  Belgium,  and  Bavaria. 

During   the   colonial   era   the   foundation   of 
American  divorce-law  had  been  laid.     Its  tend- 
ency and  essential  principles  were  determined. 
At  the  Revolution  it  seemed  clear  that  a  free  and 
tolerant  policy  in  this  regard  miist  prevail  in  the 
United  States.     Under  the  Federal  Constitution 
the  states  within  their  respective  borders  have 
exclusive   control  of   matnmonial   and   divorce 
legislation.     Congress  has  conferred 
Laslalatiaii  ^^^  same  power  upon  the  organized 
^^*TT      territories;  but  it  legislates  directly 
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for   the    District  of   Columbia    and 


Alaska.  As  a  result  there  are  (1907) 
fifty-one  distinct  divorce  codes — 
cotmting  those  of  Porto  Rico  and  Hawaii — whose 
provisions  are  inharmonious  or  conflicting,  altho 
m  many  of  their  vital  features  they  are  slowly 
approaching  a  common  type.  Jurisdiction  be- 
longs to  the  courts.     Formerly  the  grant  of  di- 


vorces by  the  legislatures  was  a  wide-spread  evil. 
In  nearly  all  the  states,  directly  or  indirectly,  it 
is  now  prohibited  by  constitutional  enactment; 
and  since  1886  Congress  has  put  a  stop  to  it  in 
the  territories.  Delaware  discontinued  the  prac- 
tise only  under  the  constitution  of  1897;  while 
in  Connecticut  it  still  survives. 

At  no  time,  except  between  1872  and  1878,  has 
divorce  been  provided  for  by  law  in  South  Caro- 
lina. In  the  other  fifty-one  states — using 
"states"  to  include  the  districts,  territories,  and 
insular  possessions — full  divorce  is  permitted; 
while  in  twenty-three  states  separation  from  bed 
and  board  is  likewise  allowed.  Moreover,  in 
seven  jurisdictions  the  courts  are  authorized  to 
decree  separate  maintenance  which  is  practically 
the  same  as  separation  from  bed  and  board.  The 
number  of  legal  causes  of  divorce  a  vinculo  varies 
from  one  (adultery)  in  New  York,  District  of 
Columbia,  and,  practically,  in  North  Carolina 
(1905),  to  fourteen  in  New  Hampshire.  Several 
of  these  grounds  reveal  the  tendency  of  modem 
thought  to  free  itself  from  traditional  authority  in 
dealing  with  this  social  problem.  Thus  forty-two 
states  nave  admitted  (mmkenness  (intoxication, 
intemperance)  as  a  sufficient  cause  for  dissolving 
the  marriage  bond.  Failure  to  provide  for  wife 
or  family  is  recognized  by  twenty-one  codes. 
Vagrancy  of  the  husband  is  a  cause  in  Missouri 
and  Wyoming.  By  the  statute  of  Rhode  Island 
a  mamage  may  be  dissolved  when  either  spouse 
is  guilty  of  "habitual,  excessive,  and  intemperate 
use  of  opium,  morphin,  or  chloral " ;  and  a  similar 
law  exists  in  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi, 
and  Porto  Rico. 

Equally  lacking  in  uniformity  and  even  more 
confusing  are  the  laws  regarding  remarriage  after 
divorce.  It  eighteen  states  no  restraint  whatever 
is  placed  on  the  immediate  remarriage  of  either 
party  with  another.  Elsewhere  restrictions  are 
placed  upon  one  or  both  of  the  persons  either  as  a 
penalty  or  to  allow  time  for  proceed- 
»«m«iiri«»«  "^8^  i"  error  or  on  appeal.  Thus,  in 
-— "-Ti»g»  caseof  adultery,  mamage  with  the  ac- 
complice during  the  life  of  the  former 
spouse  is  forbidden  in  Louisiana,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Tennessee ;  while  such  a  imion  is  absolutelypro- 
hibitcd  by  the  law  of  Delaware.  In  South  Dakota 
and  New  York  the  defendant  guilty  of  adultery 
may  not  marry  any  person  during  the  life  of  the 
aggrieved;  altho  in  New  York,  on  certain  condi- 
tions, the  court  may  remove  the  restriction  after 
five  years.  By  the  criminal  code  of  Florida  the 
guilty  defendant  may  not  marry  anew.  Under 
the  Act  of  1 90 1,  in  the  District  of  Columbia  the 
defendant  is  absolutely  restrained  from  remar- 
riage, except  with  the  former  spouse.  The  wis- 
dom of  such  severity  in  case  of  adultery  will  be 
questioned  by  the  enlightened  reformer.  Ex- 
ceptionally drastic  treatment  of  this  offense,  as 
compared  with  other  grounds  of  divorce,  appears 
to  arise  in  a  traditional  reverence  for  authority 
rather  than  in  a  thoroughly  informed  regard  for 
the  social  welfare.  In  several  states,  tmder  va- 
rious conditions,  the  placing  of  a  temporary  or 
perpetual  restraint  on  further  wedlock  is  left  to  the 
court's  discretion.  Such  is  the  case  of  Michigan, 
Mississippi,  Virginia,  and  Alabama;  while  in 
Georgia  the  question  is  left  to  the  jury,  subject  to 
the  court's  revision.  Three  of  the  New  England 
states  discriminate  against  the  defendant.  In 
Vermont,  since  1878,  the  libelee  may  not  marry 
any  person  other  than  the  libelant  for  three  years, 
unless  the  latter  dies.     Since  1883  the  statute  of 
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Maine  forbids  the  party  obtaining  the  decree  to 
remarrr  in  two  years  without  the  court's  permis- 
sion, while  during  that  period  the  adverse  party 
is  absolutely  restrained ;  nor  at  any  later  time  may 
he  remarry  without  the  court's  consent.  In 
Massachusetts,  since  i88t,  the  ofiending  person, 
without  petition  to  the  coiu-t,  may  remarry  onlv 
after  two  years.  Moreover,  Massachusetts,  fol- 
lowing the  English  precedent,  has  adopted  the 
decree  nisi;  and  in  principle  her  example  has 
already  been  followed  by  Maine  (1883),  Okla- 
homa (1893),  Rhode  Island  (1902),  New  York 
(1902),  and  California  (11)03).  This  device  is  a 
good  one,  giving  the  litigants  time  for  second 
thought ;  and  it  should  be  carefully  considered  in 
future  legislation.  Nine  states  of  the  West,  fore- 
going aay  attempt  to  impose  a  penalty,  are  con- 
tent to  iuc  a  period  withm  which  neither  person 
may  marry  again;  and  usually,  if  proceedmgs  in 
error  or  on  appeal  be  instituted,  the  restraint  is 
extended  to  nnal  judgment,  or  to  thirty  days  be- 
yond it  as  in  Kansas  and  Oklahoma.  This  term 
of  delay  varies  from  three  months  in  North  Da- 
kota to  one  year  in  Colorado  and  Wisconsin.  On 
the  other  nond,  two  Western  states  are  more 
stringent,  discriminating  against  the  guilty  per- 
son. Thus  Illinois  (1905)  requires  such  person  to 
wait  two  years,  and  Montana  (1895)  three  years; 
while  in  tnose  commonwealths  one  year  and  two 
years  respectively  is  the  period  for  the  aggrieved. 
An  anomalous  condition  of  the  law  should  be 
noted.  Owing  to  the  want  of  precision  and  uni- 
formity in  the  legislation  of  tne  states,  the  re- 
straints placed  on  the  marriage  of  divorced  per- 
sons are  practically  futile.  In  1839  the  supreme 
court  of  Massachusetts  (in  Putnam  vs.  Putnam, 
8  Pick.,  433-35)  decided  that  if  a  man,  "being  a 
resident  in  the  state,  for  the  sake  of  evading  the 
law,  goes  into  a  neighboring  state  where  such  a 
mamage  is  valid,  and  is  there  married  and  imme- 
diately returns  and  continues  to  reside  here,  the 
marriage  is  valid  here,  and  after  his  death  his 
widow  is  entitled  to  dower  in  his  estate."  This 
precedent  was  followed  by  New  York  in  1881 
(Van  Voorhis  vs.  Brintnall,  86  N.  Y.,  18);  Wash- 
ington in  1000  (Wille3r  vs.  Willey,  22  Wash., 
115-ai) ;  and  California  in  1903  (Estate  of  Wood, 
137  Cal.,  1 49).  The  prevailing  doctrine  of  the 
courts  appears  to  be  that  a  marriage  good  where 
it  is  contracted  is  good  everywhere ;  but  there  are 
opposing  decisions. 

The  principal  sources  of  clandestine  divorces 
are  the  statutes  relating  to  residence  and  notice. 
Notice  to  the  defendant  through  publication  in 
the  newspapers,  still  quite  generally  permitted,  is 
especially  capable  of  abuse;  but  in  recent  years 
8  number  of  states  have  enacted  rigorous  laws 
governing  notice  when  personal  service  cannot  be 
Had.     The    provisions   regarding    residence   are 
conflicting,  lax,  and  wanting  in  precision.     They 
invite  migration  for  divorce.     At  present  the  term 
of  previous  residence  for  the  plaintiff,  or  at  least 
for  one  of  the  parties,  varies  from  six  months 
to   five    years;    but    the    prevailing 
pj^j^^,^  period  is  one  year,  at  least  twenty- 
OtvanM     ^"*  commonwealths,  under  various 
conditions,    having     that     require- 
ment.    Massachusetts,  in  particular, 
has  a  most  stringent  law.     A  divorce  will  t>e 
granted  for  any  kiwful  catise,  occurring  in  the 
state  or  elsewhere,  when  the  libelant  has  Uved  for 
five  years  in  the  commonwealth;  or,  when  the 
parties  were  inhabitants  of  the  state  at  the  time 
of  the  marriage,  if  the  libelant  has  been  such  an 


inhabitant  for  three  years  before  the  libel  was 
filed,  provided  neither  came  into  the  state  for  the 
purpose.  With  these  exceptions,  as  expressly 
provided  in  the  act,  a  divorce  will  not  be  granted 
for  any  cause,  if  the  parties  have  never  lived  to- 
gether as  man  and  wife  in  the  commonwealth; 
nor  for  any  cause  occurring  in  another  state  or 
country,  unless,  before  it  occurred,  they  had  so 
lived  together  in  the  commonwealth,  and  one  of 
them  was  there  living  at  the  time  it  took  place. 
Moreover,  Massachusetts,  like  Maine,  Delaware, 
and  Tennessee,  has  attempted  to  prevent  clan- 
destine divorce  through  the  evasion  of  her  laws. 
When  an  inhabitant  of  the  commonwealth  goes 
outside  the  state  to  obtain  a  divorce  for  a  cause 
which  occurred  in  the  state  while  the  parties  there 
resided,  or  for  a  cause  which  would  not  be  recog- 
nized as  lawful  therein,  the  "divorce  so  obtained 
shall  be  of  no  force  or  effect"  in  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  appearance  in  1889  of  the  government  re- 
port, compiled  under  the  direction  of  Hon.  Car- 
roll D.  Wright,  disclosed  something  like  the  real 
facts  regarding  divorce  in  the  United  States. 
This  report  contains  fairly  complete  statistics, 
drawn  from  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
1S67-86  manuscript  court  records  in  all  the 
states  and  territories  for  the  twenty 
years,  1867  to  1886,  inclusive.  The 
facts  revealed  are  su£aciently  startling.  In  the 
entire  coimtry  during  this  time,  328,716  petitions 
for  full  or  partial  divorce  were  granted.  From 
p,937  decrees  in  1867,  the  number  rose  to  11,586 
m  1871;  14,800  in  1876;  30,763  in  t88i;  and  to 
35,535  in  1886;  thus,  comparing  the  last  year  with 
the  first,  showing  an  increase  of  157  per  cent, 
while  the  population  grew  but  60  per  cent  dur- 
ing the  same  two  decades.  Again — to  express 
the  result  in  terms  of  the  divorce-rate — in  1867, 
it  is  estimated,  there  were  173  divorces  to  100,000 
married  couples,  while  in  1886  the  number  had 
risen  to  350.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  last- 
named  year,  the  average  divorce-rate  in  the 
U.  S.  was  higher  than  for  any  other  country 
collecting  statistics,  except '  Japan.  In  that 
country,  according  to  Professor  Willcox,  there 
was  "more  than  one  divorce  to  every  three 
marriages,  and  more  than  four  and  a  half  times 
as  many  divorces  as  there  were  in  the  U.S.,  altho 
the  population  of  Japan  was  only  about  two 
thiros  as  great."  Of  the  whole  ntmiber  of  di- 
vorces during  the  period,  113,540  were  granted  to 
the  husband,  and  316,176  to  the  wife.  Among 
the  principal  causes,  at  each  stage  of  the  wedded 
life,  only  tor  adultery  were  more  decrees  granted 
on  the  husband's  petition  than  on  those  of  the 
wife.  But  the  relative  numbers  granted  on  the 
wife's  petition  vary  greatly — from  39.3  per  cent 
in  North  Carolina  to  77.9  per  cent  in  Nevada. 
'These  figures  are  one  indication  of  the  relative 
significance  of  the  divorce  problem  for  women. 

Several  important  generalizations  may  be 
drawn  from  the  available  statistics.  In  the  U.S., 
as  in  Europe,  the  divorce-rate  is  higher  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country.  Again,  Mill,  Bodio,  Farr, 
BertiUon,  and  other  investigators  have  shown 
that  in  Europe  the  marriage-rate  falls  in  hard 
times  and  rises  again  on  the  return  of  prosperity. 
According  to  WiUcox  ("A  Study  of  ViUl  Statis- 
tics," in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly,  vol.  viii., 
pp.  76-77).  this  rule  appears  to  hold  good  for  th? 
if.  S.  Furthermore,  Willcox  has  demonstrated 
that  the  average  divorce-rate  for  the  whole  coim- 
try is  affected  in  the  same  way,  sinking  in  times  of 
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war  and  industrial  depression,  and  rising  on  the 
restoration  of  btisiness.  The  report  of  1889  en- 
ables us  to  determine  pretty  accurately  what  part 
of  the  vast  number  of  decrees  is  due  to  lack  of 
uniformity  in  the  state  laws.  It  shows  that  the 
evil  of  migration  for  divorce  is  greatly  exagger- 
ated by  popular  opinion.  Twenty  years  ago  it 
was  commonly  assumed  that  perhaps  90  or  95 
per  cent  of  divorces  were  obtained  by  migration 
to  jurisdictions  where  decrees  could  be  secured  on 
easier  terms  than  at  home.  The  facts  disclosed 
by  the  report  were  a  great  surprize .  While  it  does 
not  provide  materials  for  an  exact  deduction,  it 
was  discovered  that  in  over  331,000  divorces 
in  twenty  years  where  the  place  of  marriage  was 
known,  more  than  80  per  cent  were  grantea  in  the 
states  where  the  marriages  were  celebrated. 
"Now,"  to  quote  Mr.  Dike's  summary,  "as  it  was 
also  shown  that  divorce  on  the  average  does  not 
take  place  until  more  than  nine  years  after  the 
marriage,  and  as  23  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
the  coimtry  had  moved  from  the  state  where 
bom,"  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  not  to  exceed  3 
or  3  per  cent  of  divorces  were  secured  by  persons 
migrating  to  other  jurisdictions  for  the  purpose. 
At  present  the  relative  number  of  such  clandes- 
tine divorces  is  doubtless  much  less  than  in  1886, 
for  in  many  vital  points  the  laws  of  the  states 
then  chiefly  responsible  for  the  evil  have  become 
more  stringent.  Indeed,  already  in  1889,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike,  of  Aubtimdale,  Mass.,  the 
able  secretary  of  the  National  League  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Family — to  whom  is  especially 
due  the  inception  of  the  great  government  report 
just  mentioned — was  led  to  declare  that  the 
establishment  of  imiform  laws  is  not  the  central 
point"  of  the  divorce  problem.  Moreover,  since 
1900,  the  action  of  the  federal  and  certain  state 
courts  is  significant.  In  a  number  of  cases  arising 
in  various  states  they  have  declared  null  and  void 
decrees  secured  in  jurisdictions  where  the  plain- 
tiffs were  not  bona  fide  residents,  even  when  they 
had  dwelt  in  such  jurisdictions  for  the  statutory 
term  prescribed  as  a  condition  for  obtaining  a 
divorce.  Thus  both  the  statutes  and  the  courts  are 
distinctly  discouraging  to  the  "divorce  colony." 

It  appears,  likewise,  that  to  some  extent  the 
evil  of  lax  administration  of  the  divorce  laws  by 
the  courts  is  exaggerated  by  popular  opinion. 
The  report  shows  that  in  seventy  counties  scat- 
tered over  twelve  states  over  30  per  cent  of  all 
petitions  for  divorce  were  rejected.  There  is  a 
prevailing  notion  that  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  seek  divorce  do  so  in  order  at  once  to  con- 
tract new  marriages.  Unfortunately  there  are  no 
collected  data  adequate  to  settle  this  question 
for  the  U.  S.  Such  foreign  statistics  as  are  avail- 
able show  that  restrictions  upon  the  remarriage 
of  divorced  persons  would  not  affect  in  a  large 
degree  the  divorce  -  rate.  They  indicate  that 
within  the  first  two  or  three  years  after  dissolution 
of  marriage  divorced  men  are  not  much  more  in- 
clined to  remarry  than  are  widowers,  while  during 
the  same  period  a  greater  number  of  divorced 
women  than  widows  renew  the  nuptial  ties. 
Whether  the  number  of  divorces  is  greatly  influ- 
enced by  legislation  is  a  question  which  has  given 
rise  to  decided  difference  of  opinion.  In  1883 
BertUlon  took  the  position  that  statutes  extend- 
ing the  causes  of  divorce  or  relaxing  the  procedure 
in'  divorce  suits  have  little  influence  upon  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  decrees."  For  the 
U.  S.,  at  any  rate,  this  view  cannot  be  entirely 
sustained.    The   divorce   movement   is   indeed 


mainly  dependent  upon  social  forces  which  lie  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  legislator.  Yet  it  seems 
almost  certain  that  there  is  a  margin,  very  im- 
portant tho  narrow,  within  which  he  may  wisely 
exert  a  restraining  influence.  He  can  create  a 
legal  environment  favorable  to  reform.  Good 
divorce-laws — laws  which  are  clear,  certain,  and 
simple,  laws  which  cannot  be  evaded,  which  are 
not  a  "dead  letter,"  laws  which  express  the  best 
results  of  social  experience — constitute  such  an 
environment,  and  tney  may  even  lower  the  di- 
vorce-rate. They  may  check  hasty  impulse  and 
force  individuals  to  take  time  for  reflection. 
They  may  also,  by  securing  publicity,  prevent 
manifold  mjustice  in  the  grantmg  of  decrees. 

In  Europe  the  divorce-rate  is  rising,  while  the 
marriage-rate  is  falling.  The  same  is  doubtless 
true  of  the  U.  S.,  judging  from  the  scanty  ma- 
terials available.  It  is  by  no  means  creditable  to 
the  American  p>eople  that  with  eleven  exceptions 
— ^the  six  commonwealths  of  New  England,  with 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  California, 
2atem      (1905)1  tuid  Iowa  (1906) — the  states 

1M7-1906  ^'^  making  no  effective  provision  for 
~  the  collection  of  divorce  statistics. 

At  present  there  is  no  means  of  de- 
termining the  average  rate  for  the  whole  country; 
but  every  practical  reformer  and  student  of  social 
ethics  will  rejoice  that  Congress  has  already  pro- 
vided for  a  second  report  on  marriage  and  divorce, 
covering  the  period  since  1886.  The  director  of 
the  census  is  already  engaged  on  the  work.  The 
report,  doubtless,  will  show  substantial  progress. 
Indeed,  there  is  much  hasty  and  misdirected 
criticism  of  American  divorce-laws  that  ignores 
the  remedial  legislation  of  the  last  twenty  years. 
Within  that  period  the  foundation  of  what  may 
become  a  common  and  effective  divorce-code  for 
the  whole  union  has  slowly  been  laid.  More  and 
more  in  their  essential  features  the  divorce-laws  of 
the  states  are  dupUcating  each  other,  and  tbey  are 
becoming  better.  Little  by  little,  as  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  whole  body  of  enactments 
reveals,  more  stringent  provisions  for  notice  to 
the  defendant  have  been  made,  longer  terms  of 
previous  residence  for  the  parties  required,  and 
more  satisfactory  conditions  of  remarriage  after 
the  decree  prescribed ;  while  the  more  dangerous 
' '  omnibus '  clauses  in  the  list  of  statutory  grounds 
have  been  repealed.  At  least  eight  states  severe- 
ly punish  the  soliciting  of  divorce  business.  More- 
over, saner  opinions  regarding  the  true  nature  and 
the  real  source  of  the  mvorce  evil  are  beginning  to 
prevail. 

First  of  all  it  is  needful  to  free  the  mind  from 
hampering  traditions,  and  to  accept  the  judg- 
ments of  history.  The  guiding  light  will  come, 
not  from  authority,  but  from  a  rational  under- 
standing of  the  existing  facts.  The  appeal  to 
theological  criteria,  bom  of  primitive  and  very 
different  conditions,  is  vain.  The  vast  literature 
which  seeks  to  solve  social  questions  by  juggling 
with  ancient  texts  is  largely  a  monument  ^» 
wasted  enerry.  Much  of  it  is  sterile,  or  it  serves 
but  to  retard  progress  and  to  befog  the  issue. 

The  divorce  movement  is  a  portentous  and  al- 
most universal  incident  of  modem  civilization. 
Doubtless  it  signifies  underlying  social  evils  vast 
and  perilous.  Yet  to  the  student  of  history  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  this  is  but  a  part  of  the 
mighty  movement  for  social  liberation  which  has 
been  gaining  in  volume  and  strength  ever  since  the 
Reformation.  According  to  the  sixteenth  cea- 
tury  refonser,  divorce  is  the  "medicine"  for  the 
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disease  of  marria^.  It  is  so  to-day  in  a  sense 
more  real  than  Smith  and  BuUingcr  ever  dreamed 
of.  Certain  it  is  that  a  detailed  study  of  Amer- 
ican legislation  produces  the  conviction  that, 
faulty  as  are  our  divorce-laws,  our  marriage-laws 
are  far  worse:  while  our  apathy,  carelessness,  and 
levity  touching  the  safeguards  of  the  matrimonial 
institution  are  well-nigh  incredible. 

Nowhere  in  the  field  of  social  ethics,  perhaps, 
is  there  more  confusion  of  thought  than  in  dealmg 
with  the  divorce  {question.  Some  people  look 
upon  divorce  as  an  evil  in  itself; 
— jU^  others  regard  it  as  a  "remedy"  for, 
T™™  or  a  "symptom"  of,  social  disease. 
"""  To  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  to  those 
who  believe  with  him,  divorce  is  a  sin, 
the  sanction  of  "successive  polygamy,"  of  "po- 
lygamy on  the  instalment  plan.'  At  the  other 
extreme  are  those  who,  like  Milton  and  Hum- 
boldt, would  allow  marriage  to  be  dissolved  freely 
by  mutual  consent,  or  even  at  the  desire  of  either 
spouse.  According  to  the  prevailing  opinion, 
however,  as  exprest  in  modem  legislation,  divorce 
should  be  allowed,  with  more  or  less  freedom 
under  careful  state  regulation.  Yet  divorce  is 
sanctioned  by  the  state  as  an  individual  right ;  and 
there  may  be  occasions  when  the  exercise  of  that 
right  becomes  a  social  duty.  The  right,  of  course, 
is  capable  of  abuse.  Loose  divorce-laws  may 
even  invite  crime.  Nevertheless,  it  is  fallacious 
to  represent  the  institution  of  divorce  as  itself  a 
menace  to  social  morality.  It  is  a  result  and  not 
a  cause;  a  remedy  and  not  the  disease. 

This  is  the  principle  upon  which  rests  the  whole 
modem  theoiy  of  social  control.  In  the  Western 
world  the  extension  of  the  sphere  of  secular  legis- 
lation practically  to  the  whole  province — the 
whole  outward  or  legal  province— of  marriage 
and  divorce  is  a  fact  of  transcendent  interest. 
In  this  regard  the  Reformation  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a  social  revolution.  Luther's  dictum 
that  "marriage  is  a  worldly  thing"  contained 
within  it  the  germ  of  more  history  than  its  author 
ever  imagined.  The  real  trend  of  evolution  has 
not  at  all  times  been  clearly  seen  or  frankly  ad- 
mitted; but  from  the  days  of  Luther,  however 
concealed  in  theological  garb  or  forced  tinder 
theological  sanctions,  however  opposed  by  re- 
actionary dc^ma,  public  opinion  has  more  and 
more  decidedly  recognized  the  right  of  the  tem- 

ril  lawmaker  in  this  field.  As  a  result,  in  the 
S.,  not  less  than  elsewhere  in  countries  of 
Western  civilization,  marriage,  divorce,  and  all 
the  institutions  of  the  famfly  are  emerging  as 
purely  social  institutions,  to  be  dealt  with  ac- 
cording to  human  needs.  Definite!}^  the  state 
seems  to  have  gained  control  of  matrimonial  ad- 
ministration. Yet  it  must  be  conceded  that  the 
influence  of  legislation  in  curing  social  disease  is 
very  restricted.  Apparently,  if  there  is  to  be 
salvation,  it  must  come  through  the  vitalizing, 
regenerative  power  of  a  more  efficient  moral, 
physical,  and  social  training  of  the  young.  The 
iund^nental  causes  of  divorce  lie  far  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  statute-maker.  They  are  rooted 
deeply  in  the  imperfections  of  human  nature  and 
the  social  system,  particularly  in  false  sentiments 
regarding  marriage  and  the  family.  Beyond 
Question,  as  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  chief  cause  of 
aivorce  is  bad  marriage-laws  and  bad  marriages. 
The  conviction  is  deepening  that  for  the  wise 
reformer,  who  would  elevate  and  protect  the 
family,  the  center  of  the  problem  is  marriage  and 
not  divorce.     One  Gretna  Green  for  clandestine 


marriages,  like  that  at  St.  Joseph,  Micl).,  is  the 
source  of  more  harm  to  society  than  are  a  dozen 
divorce  colonies,  like  that  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 
Indeed,  the  "marriage  resort"  is  the  mother  of 
the  "colony."  The  wise  reformer  must  deal 
with  causes  and  not  with  effects.  He  will  not 
waste  his  energy  in  punishing  divorced  people  by 
refusing  to  solemnize  their  marriages.  Rather 
he  will  strive  to  lessen  the  social  evils  of  which 
the  divorced  man  or  woman  is  the  victim.  Let 
ecclesiastical  conventions,  if  they  would  serve 
society,  concern  themselves  with  restraining  the 
original  marriages  of  the  unfit.  Let  them  reflect 
on  the  social  wickedness  of  joining  in  wedlock  the 
innocent  girl  with  the  rich  or  titled  rake;  or  of 
tmiting  those  who  are  tainted  by  inherited  tend- 
encies to  disease  and  crime. 

Reform  will  come  mainly,  not  through  legis- 
lation, but  through  a  new  and  more  rational  edu- 
cation which  shall  embrace  the  whole  complex 
problem  of  sex,  marriage,  and  the  family.  Still 
the  legislator  has  important  work  to 

TTnUbmi     '^°'  pa^rticular  it   seems  worth 
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while  to  strive  for  more  uniform  laws 


in  the  states.  Ideally,  a  common 
code  embracing  the  entire  body  of, 
matrimonial  law  is  desirable,  if  it  might  be  gained 
without  too  great  a  sacrifice  of  local  control ;  for 
it  would  conduce  in  many  ways  to  social  order. 
Yet  it  seems  inexpedient,  perhaps  undesirable,  to 
strive  for  a  uniform  list  of  statutory  causes  of 
divorce.  It  is  precisely  with  respect  to  the  legal 
grounds  of  divorce  that  theological  conservatism 
and  social  liberalism  are  in  sharpest  antagonism. 
From  the  scientific  points  of  view,  as  already  seen, 
divorce  in  itself  is  not  immoral.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  quite  probable  that  drastic,  like  negli- 
gent, legislation  is  sometimes  immoral.  It  is  not 
necessarily  a  virtue  in  a  divorce-law,  as  often  as- 
sumed, to  restrict  the  application  of  the  remedy, 
regardless  of  the  sufferings  of  the  social  body.  If 
it  were,  the  only  logical  course  would  be  to  imi- 
tate South  Carolina  and  prohibit  divorce  entirely. 
The  most  enlightened  judgment  of  the  age  heartily 
approves  of  the  policy  of  extending  the  legal 
causes  so  as  to  include  offenses  other  than  the  one 
"scriptural"  ground,  such  as  intoxication  from 
the  habitual  use  of  strong  drinks  or  narcotics,  as 
being  equally  destructive  of  connubial  happiness 
and  family  well-being. 

Accordmgly,  until  recently  (1906),  practical 
workers  have  thought  best  to  confine  the  move- 
ment to  an  effort  to  procure  the  adoption  by  the 
several  states  of  a  model  statute  designed  to  pre- 
vent clandestine  divorce;  that  is,  to  a  statute 
dealing  mainly  with  procedure.  Such  is  the 
character  of  the  bill  drafted  in  1899-1900  bv  the 
Conference  of  State  Commissions  on  Uniform 
Legislation.  But  a  more  comprehensive  effort 
has  just  been  started  by  the  "National  Congress 
on  Uniform  Divorce-Laws."  At  its  Washington 
session  (Feb.  19-22,  1906),  after  earnest  anden- 
Ughtening  discussion,  this  body,  composed  of 
delegates  from  forty  states,  adopted  a  series  of 
seventeen  resolutions  on  which  is  based  "An  act 
regulating  annulment  of  marriage  and  divorce," 
agreed  upon  by  the  congress  at  its  Philadelphia 
session  in  November,  1906.  The  policy  of  the 
act  is  conservative.  Both  fuU  and  partial  divorce 
are  provided  for.  Divorce  a  vinculo  is  permitted 
for  adultery,  bigamy,  conviction  and  sentence  for 
crime  followed  by  imprisonment,  extreme  crueltv. 
wilful  desertion  for  two  years,  and  habitual  drunk- 
enness for  two  years.     Divorce  a  mensa  may  be 
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granted  for  the  same  six  causes,  and  also  for 
hopeless  insanity  of  the  husband."  The  decree 
nisi,  to  become  absolute  after  one  year,  is  adopted ; 
and  there  are  careful  provisions  for  residence, 
notice,  and  procedure.  The  congress  also  sub- 
mitted draft-acts  providing  respectively  for  the 
"return  of  statistics  relating  to  divorce  proceed- 
ings" and  for  the  "return  ofmarriage  statistics." 
In  its  first  resolution  the  congress  wisely  de- 
clares that  "no  federal  divorce-law  is  feasible." 
Moreover,  it  is  significant  of  its  right  understand- 
ing of  the  problem,  that  the  body  urges  a  like 
effort  to  secure  a  uniform  marriage-law. 
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tur  Gesehiehle  dts  ElusduidungsTtckt  in  dtr  nang.  Kirekt, 
i8;8:  idem,  KirehtnredU.  8th  ed.,  1886;  bis  edition  of 
Ktrchtnordnunttn  dts  stduthnUn  Jahrh»nd*rti,  1S46: 
Goeschen.  Doctrina  4t  matrimonio,  1848;  Strampff,  Dr. 
Martin  LvOur:  Ufbtr  di*  Etu,  1857;  and  Dietrich,  Evan- 
ttfisdus  EtusehMnngsrfcht,  iSgi.  For  Entland:  Mac- 
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pp.  306-14:  idem.  Theory  of  the  Marriage  Tie,  in  the 
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Family,  in  Congress  of  Arts  ana  Science,  vol.  vii.;  Modern 
Social  Conditions,  by  W.  B.  Bailey,  1906;  The  Divorce 
Problem,  A  Study  in  Statistics,  by  VV.  P.  Willcox,  1897; 
idem.  A  Study  in  Vital  Statistics,  in  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly, 189.5.  vol.  viii.,  pp.  69-96;  Marriage  and  Divorce,  by 
Carroll  D.  WriRht.  in  the  Citrtsttan  Register,  1891.  vol,  Ixx.. 

gP.  655-58;  Etude  Demographique  de  Divorce,  by  Jacques 
ertillon,  i88j:  idem.  The  Fate  of  the  Divorced,  in  the 
Statistical  Society  Journal,  1884.  vol.  xlvii..  pp.  519-36; 
Studies  in  History  and  Jurisprudence,  by  James  Bryce. 
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by  J.  C.  Richberg.  in  Michigan  Political  Science  Associa- 
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by  Felix  Adler,  in  Ethical  Record,  1889-90,  vol.  ii.,  pp. 
300-309,  vol,  iii.  pp.  1-7:  Divorce  Sociologically  Considered, 
by  E,  Janes,  in  New  Englander  and  Yale  Review.  1891.  pp. 
395-403;  Diagnostics  of  Divorce,  by  VV.  C.  Robinson,  in 
Journal  of  Social  Science,  1881.  vol.  xiv.,  pp.  136-51; 
Marriage  and  Divorce  in  North  Dakota,  by  John  Lee 
Coulter,  in  American  Journal  of  Sociology,  1906.  vol,  xii., 
pp.  308-430;  The  Family,  by  Elsie  Clewes  Parsons.  1906: 
Tabiuated  Digest  of  Divorce  Laws,  by  H,  Hirsh.  1901; 
Law  of  Divorce,  by  A.  P.  Lloyd,  1887;  Marriage  and  Divorce 
in  Ih*  United  States,  by  D.  Convers.  1889;  Geography  of 
Marriage,  by  W.  L.  Snyder,  1889;  Marriage  and  Divorce, 
by  H.  C.  Whitney,  1894;  Divorce  and  Divorce  Legislation, 
by  T.  D.  Woolsey.  i88i;  New  Commentaries  on  Marriage 
Divorce,  and  Separation,  by  J.  P.  Bishop.  1891;  Law  of 
Divorce  and  Annulment  of  Marriage,  by  W.  T,  Nelson.  1895; 
Proceedings  of  the  National  Congress  on  Uniform  Divorce 
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Americana,  vol.  x.;  Social  Control  and  the  Function  of  the 
Family,  in  Congress  of  Arts  and  Science,  vol.  vii.;  The  Prob- 
lem of  Uniform  Divorce  Law  in  the  United  Slates,  in  The 
American  Lawyer.  1906,  vol,  xiv.,  pp.  15-17;  History  of 
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Gborob  Elliott  Howard. 


DIVORCE  STATISTICS:  The  sources  are  the 
registration  or  other  reports  of  the  ten  states  and 
eight  or  ten  foreign  countries  making  annual  re- 

g>rts,  the  special  report  of  the  United  States 
epartment  of  Labor  of  1889  on  Marriage  and 
Divorce  in  the  U.  S.  and  some  European  coun- 
tries, a  British  House  of  Lords  report,  and  the 


coming  report  of  the  Census  Office,  due  early  in 

1908,  if  not  sooner.  The  following  summary  is 
entirely  from  official  sources.  The  tables  show 
the  movement  of  divorce  in  thirty-nine  years: 


1867 

1877 

1887 

•897 

190s 

Maine 

408 
136 

318 
•95 
500 

495 

'H 
178 

S»o 
•97 
4>> 

387 

4>9 
>33 
I. US 
37» 
413 

S4S 

47 1 

»7» 

1.554 

3«» 

49  < 

Vermont 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  England 

1,714 

».oi9 

4*018 

Three  states  in  the  middle  West  give  the  fol- 
lowing: 


1867 

1877 

1887 

•  897 

1905 

IndUna 

Michigan ,  ,  , 

1,096 
449 
901 

l,tSi 

9J7 

t,>6o 

1.750 

3.080 

».7»7 

3.844 
1  800 

Ohio 

4.  "4 

Tnt^I. 

7... 

J.>j8 

10,768 

Totals  for  the  nine  states  (California  now  re- 
ports statistics  but  the  report  is  not  available): 
In  1867 — 4,160.  In  1877 — s>277.  In  '9°S — 
14,786.     These  nine  states  in  1886  had  nearly  34 

g^r  cent  of  the  divorces  of  the  entire  country, 
ivorces  in  Connecticut  are  practically  stationary, 
tho  population  has  nearly  doubled  in  forty  years. 
In  Rhode  Island  divorces  increase  about  as  fast 
as  population.  In  the  other  states  the  increase 
in  divorces  far  exceeds  the  increase  in  population. 
In  the  entire  country  there  were  9,937  divorces  in 
1867  and  3^,535  in  1886. 

The  statistics  of  the  causes  of  divorce  indicate 

only  the  technical  grounds  on  which  the  divorces 

were  granted  and  depend  on  the  con- 
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dition  of  the  laws   in   the  various 


states,  ease  or  difficulty  of  proof,  and 
the  condition  of  public  sentiment. 
Technically  in  the  twenty  years  covered,  38 
percent  were  granted  for  desertion,  30  percent 
for  adultery,  16  per  cent  for  cruelty,  and  4  per 
cent  for  drunkenness.  A  special  examina- 
tion of  nearly  30,000  cases  in  forty-five  cotmties 
of  twelve  selected  states  showed  that  intem- 
perance was  "a  direct  or  indirect  cause  in  ao.i 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number."  In  17.5  per  cent 
of  all  the  cases  in  the  country  the  statement  is 
positive  that  there  were  no  children.  In  43  per 
cent  more  no  mention  was  made  of  children  en- 
tering into  the  case.  Where  children  do  appear 
the  average  number  is  3.07  to  each  couple. 

Light  is  thrown  on  the  extent  of  migration  for 
divorce  by  comparison  of  the  state  of  the  divorce 
with  the  state  where  the  parties  were  married. 
Of  the  338,716  divorces  in  the  years  1867-86  the 
place  of  marriage  is  known  in  389,546  cases.  Of 
the  remaining  31,389  more  than  one  fourth  were 
in  Connecticut,  where  this  particular  is  not  re- 
quired in  the  petitions  for  divorce.  And  of  these 
389,546  cases,  80.1  per  cent  had  been  married  in 
the  very  state  where  the  divorce  was  granted. 
As  9.17  years  on  the  average  elapse  between  mar- 
riage and  divorce,  and  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
the  population  of  the  country  was  living  in  some 
state  other  than  that  where  bom,  it  is  evident 
that  the  migration  from  one  state  to  another  for 
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the  purpose  of  divorce  is  very  small.  Some  re- 
cent figures  from  North  Dakota,  to  which  migra- 
tion for  quick  divorce  has  been  most  marked  in 
recent  years,  are  suggestive  on  this  point.     Mr. 

i.  L.  Coulter  reports  m  the  American  Journal  of 
ociology  for  most  of  the  state.  The  excessive 
divorce-rates  were  confined  almost  wholly  to  four 
out  of  the  thirty-nine  counties,  and  the  ratio  of  di- 
vorces to  marriages  or  population  for  the  entire 
state  was  smaller,  even  before  recent  improve- 
ments in  the  law  of  North  Dakota,  than  in  Massa- 
chusetts, which  is  the  best  of  the  New  England 
States.  It  is  probable  that  the  census  report  will 
show  that  the  restrictions  several  of  the  states 
have  put  on  the  ease  with  which  these  migratory 
divorces  are  obtained,  in  increasing  the  length  of 
residence  required  before  divorce,  in  makmgall 
divorces  to  teke  effect  only  after  the  lapse  of  six 
months  or  a  year,  and  in  requiring  the  defense  of 
cases  by  the  state,  have  borne  miit  in  the  de- 
crease of  migratory  divorces  throughout  the  cotm- 
try.  The  effect  of  many  of  the  restrictions  is 
seen  not  so  much  in  the  absolute  decrease  of 
divorces  as  it  is  in  a  slackened  rate  of  increase. 

An  increasing  number  of  foreign  countries, 
since  the  U.  S.  rejjort  of  1889,  have  begun  to 
report  divorce  statistics  annually.  For  Europe 
we  give  the  following  outline: 

Austria  granted  748  divorces  and  separations 
in  188a;  856  in  1894;  and  1,864  in  1904.     Bel- 
gium had  130  in  1867;  354  in  1886; 
548  in  1896;  932  in  1904.     In  the  last 


Enrop* 


year  the  ratio  to  marriages  was  i  to 


61.  Canada  granted  only  135  in  all 
in  the  twenty  years  ending  in  1888.  Denmark 
granted 479  in  1871;  577  in  1881,316  in  1896;  and 
549  in  1005,  or  I  to  33.5  marriages.  France  under 
the  old  law  had  a, 181  m  1867.  Under  the  law  of 
1884  they  rose  to  6,34^  in  1885,  and  in  1904  were 
0,860,  or  I  to  30  marriages.  England  and  Wales 
nad  130  in  1867  and  727  in  1899.  Scotland  had 
33  in  1867  and  96  in  1886.  Ireland  had  4  in  18;;  i 
and  7  in  1886.  The  German  Empire  had  5,342  in 
1882  and  9^63  in  1899.  Under  the  Uniform 
Law  for  the  Empire,  which  went  into  effect  at  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year,  there  were  8,034  di- 
vorces in  1900  and  8,037  i"  1901.  Italy  g^nted 
733  separations  in  1869  and  591  in  1890.  The 
Netherlands  granted  133  divorces  in  1867,  438  in 
1887,  and  1,498  in  1905.  Norway  granted  33  in 
1870,  71  in  1890,  and  185  in  1903.  Greece  granted 
88  in  1884  and  103  in  1892.  Rumania  had  276 
in  1871,  403  in  1881  and  763  in  1890.  In  Russia 
all  confessions  granted  1,046  in  1867  and  1,388 
in  1885.  Finland  had  55  in  187^  and  129  in  1904. 
Poland  had  163  in  1867  and  345  m  1886.  Sweden 
had  128  in  1867  and  316  in  1892.  Switzerland 
had  190  in  six  cantons  in  1867  and  1,102  in  all  in 
1876,  the  first  year  under  the  Uniform  Law,  and 
1,243  in  1904,  or  I  to  30.4  marriages. 

Australasia,  including  Tasmania  and  New  Zea- 
land, granted  404  divorces  and  separations  in 
1896  and  485  in  too3.     A  new  law 
Ao^MlaalA  "*"**  '°*°  effect  in  New  South  Wales 
^""""'^  in  1893,  adding  four  or  five  causes  for 
divorce  to  the  single  old  one  grant- 
ing divorce  to  the  husband  for  the  adultery  of 
the  wife.     Divorces  increased  from  103  in  that 
year  to  305  in  1893.     A  similar  change  took  place 
m  Victoria  for  a  like  reason.    But  the  increase 
has  been  much  less  since.     Japan  has  reported 
marriages  and  divorces  since  1884,  when  there 
were  109,905  divorces.    These  rose  to   1I^,I)64 
in  1887  and  m  these  years  the  ratio  to  marriages 


was  I  to  3.6.  In  1897  there  were  1 34,075,  but  the 
next  year  they  fell  to  99,465  and  the  following 
year  to  66,636,  and  have  been  somewhat  below 
the  latter  figure  ever  since,  being  65,393  in  1903. 
The  ratio  to  marriages  is  now  somewhere  about 
I  to  5,  which  is  a  little  higher  than  in  one  or 
two  of  our  states  at  times.  The  sudden  change 
since  1897  is  probably  due  to  the  introduction  of 
the  regulation  of  divorce  by  public  law  after  the 
manner  of  Western  nations,  divorce  having  for- 
merly been  the  sole  affair  of  the  families  im- 
mediately concerned.  Perhaps  a  considerable 
number  of  divorces  in  Japan  escape  statistical 
record. 

Sahubl  W.  Dike. 

DOCK  STRIKE  OF  LONDOIT,  x888,  THE:  In 

its  importance  to  the  labor  question  of  England, 
this  strike  was  perhaps  of  greater  relative  value 
than  any  other.  The  East  End  of  London  had 
for  years  been  the  despair  of  philanthropists  and 
reformers.  The  work  of  unloading  and  carrying 
to  the  warehouse  the  cargoes  of  ships  requires  as 
little  skill  as  any  labor  that  one  can  do  ;  and,  for 
that  reason,  the  dock-gates  were  prac- 
Oaoulaii  tically  the  lowest  rung  in  the  ladder. 
^^^  The  hopeless  apathy  which  the  men 
displayed  to  all  attempts  to  organ- 
ize them  into  unions  made  it  seem  that  all  emirts 
were  wasted.  When,  however,  the  Gas  Workers' 
Union  was  formed  in  1888,  and  the  gas  men 
gained  substantial  improvements  in  their  lot,  the 
dockers"  began  to  pluck  up  courage,  and  the 
trade-union  that  Mr.  Tillet  was  organizing  grew 
rapidly.  The  strike  itself  broke  out  on  Aug.  1 2th 
over  a  small  dispute  at  the  West-India  Dock, 
South.  The  real  grievances  had  long  rankled  in 
the  minds  of  the  men.  Two  days  later,  all  the 
men  from  the  West-India  Dock,  South,  being  out, 
they  sent  to  Tom  Mann  asking  his  help  in  organ- 
izing, and  in  calling  out  the  men  working  in  the 
other  docks,  with  which  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
are  dotted  for  miles. 

After  two  days'  continual  speechmaking  out- 
side the  various  dock-gates,  nearly  all  the  dockers 
responded  to  the  call.  John  Burns  now  volun- 
teered his  assistance,  and  from  this  time  became 
the  leading  figure  in  the  struggle.  In 
«^^j  ten  days  all  the  riverside  workers,  in- 
■^^^  eluding  stevedores,  painters,  scalers, 
com  porters,  deal  porters,  coal  heav- 
ers, seamen  and  firemen,  carmen,  lightermen, 
bargemen,  and  all  whose  work  in  any  way  affected 
that  of  the  "docker,"  came  out  on  strike;  most  of 
them  without  making  any  demand  for  themselves, 
but  simply  to  show  their  sympathy  with  the 
dockers,  and  strengthen  the  claims  they  were 
making.  Some  150,000  men  were  involved.  Day 
after  day  during  the  whole  of  the  five  weeks  that 
the  strike  lasted  mass-meetings  were  held  on 
"Tower  Hill,  at  which  all  the  news  and  the  orders  of 
the  day  were  given ;  the  meetings  then  marching 
in  procession  with  banners  and  emblems  westward 
to  the  city  and  back.  The  leaders  meantime 
worked  night  and  day  at  the  gigantic  task  of  or- 
ganizing and  providing  sustenance  for  the  heter- 
ogeneous mass  now  depending  on  them.  Stirred 
by  the  example  of  the  riverside  workmen,  who 
had  voluntarily  made  such  sacrifices,  all  England 
was  roused  to  sympathy  with  the  men,  and  liberal 
subscriptions  tJegan  to  pour  in.  Clergymen  and 
members  of  the  nobility  subscribed.  At  least 
$200,000  passed  through  the  hands  of  the  com- 
mittee.    Nor  was  this  leeling  confined  to  England 
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alone.  In  Australia  their  cause  was  taken  up  in 
an  unprecedented  manner,  subscriptions  being 
raised  in  all  quarters;  indeed,  the  generous  sup- 
port from  Australia  may  be  said  to  have  insured 
the  victory,  for  thousands  of  pounds  were  sent 
from  thence  during  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  strike.  From  first  to 
last  the  men  held  firm  to  their  de- 
mands, which  were:  "No  man  to  be 
taken  on  for  less  than  four  hours  at  a  time;  con- 
tract-work and  piece-work  to  be  abolished,  and 
wages  to  be  raised  to  sixpence  (twelve  cents)  per 
hour,  with  eightpence  (sixteen  cents)  per  hour  for 
overtime."  All  who  knew  the  conditions  of  dock- 
work  felt  that  the  demands  were  so  moderate  that 
the  men  could  not  afford  to  accept  less;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  dock  companies  remained  ob- 
durate. The  whole  trade  of  the  port  of  London 
was  at  a  standstill ;  the  effects  began  to  be  felt  in 
every  home,  tmtil  the  general  pubUc  began  to  take 
a  direct  interest  in  the  struggle,  demanding  that 
there  should  be  an  end  to  it.  On  Sept.  6th  a  con- 
ciliation committee  met  at  the  Mansion  House  to 
act  as  intermediaries  between  the  directors  and 
the  men.  To  this  committee,  which  consisted  of 
Cardinal  Manning,  the  Bishop  of  London,  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Sir 
John  Lubbock,  and  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton,  most  of 
the  final  negotiations  were  due.  Fi- 
— 1^^  nally,  principally  through  the  efforts 
TiSH(7  q£  Cardinal  Manning  and  Mr.  Sydney 
Buxton,  the  strike  was  brought  to  a 
close  on  Sept.  14th,  by  the  directors  granting  all 
the  men's  demands,  which  were  to  come  into  oper- 
ation on  Nov.  4th.  The  gaining  of  better  condi- 
tions by  the  dockers  is  the  least  important  of  the 
results  ensuing  from  this  strike.  It  opened  a  new 
page  in  the  history  of  EngUsh  labor  movements. 
Before  then,  with  very  few  exceptions,  each  trade 
had  been  obliged  to  fight  its  own  battle  single- 
handed;  in  this  case  not  only  did  all  the  kindred 
workers  unite  with  them,  undertaking  all  the 
hardship  and  misery  that  a  strike  means,  with  no 
other  purpose  in  view  than  the  betterment  of 
their  brothers,  but  all  the  other  trades  helped,  too, 
by  money  and  sympathy.  Never  before  was  the 
feeling  of  solidarity  so  greatly  evinced.  The 
chord  so  strongly  struck  also  wakened  into  life  the 
public  conscience  on  other  matters;  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  strike  is  felt  even  at  the  present  day. 

Alfred  Hicks. 

DOLLEAITS,  EDOITARD:  French  Professor  in 
the  Faculty  of  Law  and  Lecturer  on  Political 
Economy  at  Lille.  Early  in  life  in  the  office  of 
the  secretary  of  the  zinc  mmes  and  foundries.  He 
became  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  social 
betterment,  and  was  in  1898  and  1809  especially 
engaged  in  the  cause  of  the  day-laborers  of  the 
lower  classes ;  and  that  he  might  be  in  closer  touch 
with  them  he  lived  at  that  time  in  the  Rue  des 
Fouraceaux,  near  the  night- workers  of  Montrench 
Sons  Bois.  He  has  written  books  and  papers  on 
very  various  economic  subjects.  He  has  been 
an  active  writer  for  the  abolition  of  the  State's 
regulation  of  prostitution.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Union  for  Social  Peace.  Address:  Rue  de 
M^icis,  Paris. 

DOMESTIC  SERVICE:  The  condition  of 
domestic  service  in  the  United  States  has  been 
affected  by  two  historical  facts.  The  first  is  the 
change  made  within  a  hundred  years  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  factory  system  of  manufactures 


for  the  previous  domestic  system.  This  change, 
involving  a  division  of  labor,  has  necessitated  a  re- 
adjustment of  the  work  within  the  household.  It 
has  increased  the  demand  for  persons  giving  aXL  of 
their  time  to  household  work,  and  it  has  limited 
the  supply.  The  division  of  labor  is  not  yet  fully 
accompli^ed,  and  out  of  this  fact  grows  a  part  of 
the  friction  found  in  domestic  service.  The  sec- 
ond historical  fact  is  the  series  of  pohtical  revolu- 
tions of  the  century  acting  in  connection  with 
certain  economic  and  social  forces. 
Baujiauiiijtit  Domestic  service  in  America  has  had 
iTrJCT'^  three  distinct  phases.  During  the 
ViiitadBtatM  ^"""'y  colonial  period  service  of  every 
^^^^kind  was  in  general  performed  by 
"redemptioners."  The  colonization 
of  the  New  World  gave  opportunity  for  the 
transportation  and  subsequent  employment  in 
the  colonies  of  large  numbers  of  persons  who 
as  a  rule  belonged  to  a  low  class  m  the  social 
scale.  These  redemptioners,  who  paid  their 
passage  to  this  country  bv  selling  themselves  into 
service,  were  found  in  all  the  colonies,  tho  more 
numerous  in  the  Southern  and  Middle  colonies 
than  in  New  England.  In  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land they  apparently  outnumbered  negro  servants 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Some  of  these  redemptioners  and  many  of  their 
descendants  became  m  time  wealthy  and  promi- 
nent members  of  their  communities,  especially  at 
the  North,  but  for  a  long  time  they  were  gener- 
ally considered  the  offscourings  of  finglish  cities, 
and  formed  a  distinct  class  m  the  social  order 
lower  than  their  masters  or  employers.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  a  reproach  was  of  necessitv  attached 
to  all  belonging  to  the  class  and  to  the  dJesignation 
applied  to  them. 

A  second  phase  came  about  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  when  at  the  North  the  indented  serv- 
ants as  a  class  were  gradually  supplanted  by  free 
laborers  and  at  the  South  by  negro  slaves,  who 
inherited  with  large  interest  the  reproach  at- 
tached to  redemptioners.  The  social  chasm  that 
had  existed  at  the  North  between  employer  and 
employee  imder  the  system  of  bond  servants 
disappeared.  The  free  laborers,  whether  em- 
ployed in  domestic  service  or  otherwise,  were 
socially  the  equal  of  their  employers,  especially 
in  New  England  and  in  the  smaller  towns.  They 
belonged  by  birth  to  the  same  section  of  the  coun- 
try, probably  to  the  same  tommunity;  they  had 
tlie  same  religious  belief,  attended,  the  same 
church,  sat  at  the  same  fireside,  ate  at  the  same 
table,  and  had  the  same  associates  as  their  em- 
ployers. They  were  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
'help."  A  survival  of  this  condition  of  affairs  is 
seen  to-day  in  farming  communities,  especially  at 
the  West.  In  the  South,  on  the  contrarv,  the 
social  chasm  became  impassable,  as  negro  slavery 
entirely  displaced  white  labor. 

This  condition  of  democratic  service  at  the 
North  and  slavery  at  the  South  continued  in  both 
sections  from  the  time  of  the  Revolution  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Between 
1850  and  1870  four  important  political  changes 
revolutionized  the  character  of  domestic  service, 
and  have  introduced  the  third  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  subject. 

'The  first  of  these  was  the  Irish  famine  in  184  j. 
Previous  to  this  time  the  emigration  to  this 
cotmtry  from  Ireland  had  been  small,  averaging 
not  more  than  30,000  annually  between  1830  and 
1846.  In  the  decade  previous  to  the  famine  the 
average  number  of  arrivals  had  been  less  than 
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35,000  annttally.  In  1846  the  number  was  51,- 
753,  and  this  was  more  than  doubled  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  reports  showing  io<,- 
536  arrivals  in  1847.  In  1851  the 
number  of  arrivals  from  Ireland  had 
risen  to  321,253.  Since  that  time  the 
number  has  fluctuated,  but  between  ^0,000  and 
95,000  persons  annually  come  to  this  cotmtiy 
trom  Ireland.  A  large  proix>rtion  of  these  emi- 
grants, 49  per  cent  during  the  last  decade,  have 
been  women  who  were  classed  as  "unskilled  la- 
borers." Two  occupations  were  open  to  them. 
One  was  in  factories,  where,  as  manufacturing 
processes  became  more  simple,  unskilled  labor 
could  be  utilized.  The  Irish  emigrants  soon  dis- 
placed New  England  women,  who  found  new 
opportunities  for  work  of  a  higher  grade.  The 
second  occupation  open  to  the  Irish  was  house- 
hold service.  Here  phjrsical  strength  formed  a 
partial  compensation  for  lack  of  skill  and  igno- 
rance of  Ajnerican  ways,  and  the  Irish  soon 
came  to  form  a  most  numerous  and  important 
class  engaged  in  domestic  employments. 

A  second  important  European  change  influ- 
encing the  condition  of  domestic  service  was  the 
German  Revolution  of  1848  with  the  events  pre- 
ceding and  resulting  from  it.  Before  this  period 
the  emigration  from  Germany  had  been  insignifi- 
cant, fewer  than  15,000  coming  to  this  country 
annually  between  1830  and  1840.  In  1840,  ow- 
ing to  political  reasons,  the  number  had  risen  to 
99,704;  but  in  1841,  after  the  accession  of  Fred- 
erick William  IV.,  it  fell  to  15,201.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  the  hopes  raised  oy  the  acces- 
sion of  the  new  monarch  were  without  founda- 
tkm,  and  emijfration  rapidly  increased,  imtil  the 
number  of  emigrants  coming  to  America  reached 
nearly  75,000  m  1847.  Dtmng  the  year  of  the 
Revolution  the  number  decreased;  but  the  failure 
of  the  cause  of  the  revolutionary  party  and  the 
political  apathy  that  followed  a^ain  increased 
the  movement  toward  America.  This  reached  its 
climax  in  18^4,  when  the  number  of  Germans 
arriving  in  this  country  was  215,009 — a  number 
equaled  but  once  since  that  time,  altho  the  num- 
ber has  averaged  nearly  150,000  annually  during 
the  last  decade. 

A  large  number  of  these  emigrants  have  been 
women,  the  proportion  of  women  emigrating 
from  Germany  bemg  greater  than  from  any  other 
foreign  country  except  Ireland.  The  ranks  of 
domestic  service  have  been  recruited  from  their 
number  also,  the  Germans  being  second  only  to 
tiie  Irish  as  regards  the  number  and  proportion 
engaged  in  this  occupation. 

A  tiiird  political  influence  affecting  the  question 
was  the  establishment  of  treaty  relations  between 
the  U.  S.  and  China  in  1844.  This  fact,  and  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  in  1848  and  the 
building  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  in  1867-69, 
(wened  the  doors  to  the  emigration  of  consider- 
able numbers  of  Chinese.  Many  of  these  found 
their  way  into  domestic  service,  and  on  the  Pacific 
coast  they  have  become  formidable  competitors 
of  other  nationalities  in  this  occupation. 

These  political  and  economic  conditions  in 
Eurcme  and  the  breaking  down  of  long-estab- 
lished customs  in  Asia  have  thus,  since  1850, 
brought  to  this  country  large  numbers  of  men 
and  women  who  have  performed  the  household 
service  previously  given  by  native-bom  Ameri- 
cans. The  presence  of  the  Irish  in  the  East,  the 
Germans  in  the  West,  the  Scandinavians  in  the 
Northwest,  and  the  Chinese  on  the  Pacific  coast 


has  thus  introduced  a  new  social  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic element  at  the  North.  It  has  led  to  a 
change  in  the  relation  of  employer  and  employee; 
the  class  line  that  was  only  famtly  drawn  in  the 
early  part  of  the  century  between  employer  and 
"help  '  has  been  changed  into  a  caste  line,  which 
many  emplovers  believe  it  to  their  interest  to 
preserve.  The  native-bom  American  fears  to 
lose  social  position  by  coming  into  competition 
with  foreien  labor. 

While  this  change  has  been  taking  place  at  the 
North  in  the  character  of  the  service  owing  to 
political  conditions  in  the  Old  World,  a  similar 
change  has  taken  place  at  the  South,  Growing  out 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  1863.  The  negroes 
who  had  previously  performed  all  domestic  serv- 
ice for  their  personal  expenses  have  since  then 
received  for  tne  same  service  a  small  remunera- 
tion in  mone^.  This  fact  prevents  now  as  effec- 
tually as  dunng  the  slavery  period  any  competi- 
tion m  domestic  service  on  the  part  of  native-twm 
white  employees. 

An  indication  of  these  various  changes  in  the 
condition  of  domestic  service  is  seen  in  vie  history 
of  the  word  "servant."  As  used  in  England  and 
in  law  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  it  signified  an  employee,  and  no 
odium  was  in  any  way  attached  to  the  word. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  various  definitions  given 
in  the  early  dictionaries,  strvant 
being  defined  as  "a  man  or  woman 


Use 
ofWohta 


that  serves  another."  But  five  things 
led  to  gradual  disuse  of  the  word: 
First,  the  reproach  connected  with 
the  word  through  the  character  and  social  rank  of 
the  redemptioners ;  second,  the  fact  that  when  the 
redemptioners  gave  place  at  the  South  to  negro 
slaves  the  word  "servant"  was  transferred  to  this 
class,  and  this  alone  was  sufficient  to  prevent  its 
application  to'  whites;  third,  the  leveling  tenden- 
cies that  always  prevail  in  a  new  country;  fourth, 
the  literal  interpretation  of  the  preamble  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  and  fifth,  the  new 
social  and  political  theories  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  French  philosophical  ideas.  At 
the  North  the  word  "help,"  as  applied  especially 
to  women,  superseded  the  word  servant,  '  while 
at  the  South  servant  was  applied  only  to  the 
negro.  From  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  there- 
fore, until  about  1850,  the  word  "servant"  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  generally  applied  to  white 
persons  of  American  birui  in  eitner  section.  Since 
the  introduction  of  foreign  labor  at  the  middle  of 
the  century,  the  word  "servant"  has  again  come 
into  general  use  applied  to  white  employees; 
not,  however,  as  a  survival  of  the  old  colonial 
word,  but  as  a  reintroduction  from  Europe  of 
a  term  signifying  one  who  performs  so-called 
menial  labor,  and  restricted  in  its  use,  except  in 
a  legal  sense,  to  women  who  perform  domestic 
service.  The  present  use  of  the  word  has  come 
not  only  £rom  the  almost  exclusive  employment 
of  foreigners  in  domestic  service,  but  also  because 
of  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  consequent  luxury, 
in  this  cotmtry,  the  growing  class  divisions,  and 
the  adoption  of  many  European  habits  of  living 
and  thinking  and  speaking. 

Domestic  service  has  also  been  affected  by  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  century  and  it  con- 
forms to  the  general  economic  laws  governing 
other  industries.  This  is  seen  in  the  laws  affect- 
ing wa^.  In  domestic  service,  as  in  other 
occupations,  wages  tend  to  increase;  wag^  are 
lowest  in  the  South  and  highest  on  the  Pacific 
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coast;  skilled  labor  commands  the  highest  wages. 
In  many  other  ways  the  general  conformity  of 
domestic  service  to  economic  law  could  be  shown. 

Some  of  the  difficulties  presented  to  the  em- 
ployer of  domestic  service  may  be  thus  stated: 
The  difficulty  of  assimilating  into  the  family 
those  who  are  of  a  different  na- 
TMaiwiW—  tionality,  and  consequently  hold 
different  industrial,  social,  religious, 
and  political  beliefs;  the  spirit  of 
restlessness  that  everywhere  prevails  among  the 
working  classes,  tho  not  peculiar  to  them,  and  the 
resulting  brief  terms  of  service ;  the  necessity  of 
engaging  for  skilled  labor  the  assistance  of  un- 
skilled uiborers;  the  lack  of  reliable  means  of 
communication  with  those  desiring  employment; 
the  prevailing  indifference  among  emplovers  to 
the  action  of  economic  law  and  the  failure  to 
realize  that  in  domestic  service  as  elsewhere  the 
course  followed  by  one  employer  has  an  appreci- 
able effect  on  the  condition  of  the  service  as  a 
whole. 

On  the  side  of  the  employee  the  advantages  in 
domestic  service  as  an  occupation  are  high  wages, 
the  healthfulness  of  the  work,  that  it  gives  the 
externals  of  a  home,  training  in  household  affairs, 
and  congenial  employment  to  those  whose  tastes 
lie  in  this  direction.  These  advantages  are  offset 
by  the  disadvantages  that  lie  in  the  fact  that  there 
is'  little  or  no  opportunity  for  promotion  in  the 
service,  the  utter  lack  of  oi^anization  in  the 
occupation,  the  irregularity  of  working -hours, 
the  lack  of  free  time  evenings  and  Sundays,  the 
impossibility  of  having  more  than  the  externals 
of  a  home,  and  the  absence  of  all  opportunities 
for  personal  improvement  and  social  advantages. 
The  most  serious  disadvantage  is  the  badge  of 
social  inferiority  placed  on  the  class  of  domestic 
employees.  This  badge  consists  in  the  use  of  the 
word  "servant"  and  of  the  Christian  name  in 
address,  the  wearing  of  a  livery,  the  enforced 
acknowledgment  of  social  inferiority,  and  the 
g^iving  of  tees.  The  latter  custom  has  perhaps 
done  more  thaji  any  other  one  thing  to  change 
what  should  be  an  honorable  employment  into  a 
menial  service. 

The  underlying  difficulty  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  domestic  service  is  the  almost  universal 
failure  to  recognize  it  as  a  part  of  the  great  in- 
dustrial question  of  the  day.  Domestic  service 
is  amenable  to  economic  law  in  precisely  the  same 
manner  as  are  other  forms  of  labor,  and  tmtil  the 
study  of  the  subject  is  made  to  begin  at  this 
point  all  plans  to  bring  about  a  better  condition 
of  affairs  must  prove  fruitless. 

Tha*,  a  beginning  has  indeed  already  been  made 
is  clearly  evident.  There  is  a  distinct,  positive, 
and  direct  improvement  in  the  literature  of  the 
subject. 

The  faultfinding,  the  sentimental,  the  goody- 
goody  magazine  article  is  gradually  disappearing 
with  the  appearance  in  its  place  of  genuine  con- 
tributions to  the  subject.^  The  attitude  of  the 
daily  press  toward  the  subject  of  domestic  service 
also  shows  much  improvement. 

The  historical  investigations  of  the  subject  have 
been  few  in  number,  but  of  great  value.  Mr. 
Albert  Matthews  has  placed  all  students  of  the 
subject  under  obligation  to  him  by  his  exhaustive 
study,  "The  Terms  Hired  Man  and  Help,"  as  Mr. 
James  D.  Butler  had  previously  done  oy  his  in- 
vestigations on  "British  Convicts  Shipped  to 
American  Colonies,"  and  Dr.  Karl  Frederick 
Geiser  on  "  Redemptioners  and  Indented  Servants 


in  the  Colony  and  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

The  public  library  is  alwavs  first  to  create 

as  well  as  to  satisfy]  a  demand  for  literature  on 

subjects  of  general  interest.     It  is  therefore  not 

surprizing  to  find  that  the  Providence  Public 

Library  as  far  back  as  1893  issued 

Literatim  *  bibliography  of  all  works  and 
magazine  articles  on  domestic  serv- 
ice, which  has  been  followed  by 
the  still  more  exhaustive  reference  list  published 
in  1898  on  the  general  subject  of  domestic  science, 
and  that  the  &ilem  Public  Library  has  a  similar 
list.  The  New  York  State  Library  has  published 
a  comprehensive  bibliography  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  domestic  economy,  and  it  sends  out,  to  all 
parts  of  the  state,  traveling  libraries  of  the  best 
volumes  on  the  same  subject — the  list  of  the 
volumes  included  being  in  itself  an  excellent 
guide  to  the  study  of  household  economics.  But 
the  greatest  of  all  steps  in  advance  has  been  made 
by  those  libraries  that  have  changed  the  classi- 
fication of  works  attempting  to  treat  scientifically 
the  subject  of  domestic  service,  from  the  class  of 
domestic  economy  to  that  of  economics  proper. 
The  change  seems  slight,  but  it  is  a  recognition  of 
the  intimate  relation  that  exists  between  domestic 
service  and  other  forms  of  industry. 

Among  the  most  thorough  of  the  statistical 
investigations  is  that  carried  on  by  Miss  Isabel 
Eaton — recently  fellow  of  the  College  Settle- 
ments' Association — in  regard  to  negro  domestic 
service  in  the  seventh  ward  of  Philadelphia. 

.  It  was  early  recognized  that  some  of  the  most 
difficult  factors  of  the  problem  concerned  the  in- 
telligence office,  and  investigations  on  a  some- 
what limited  scale  were  carried  on  in  several 
cities,  but  largely  owing  to  political  considera- 
tions it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  publish  the 
results.  The  most  thorough  and  systematic  in- 
vestigation undertaken  in  this  direction  has  been 
that  of  Miss  Frances  A.  Kellor,  whose  "Out  of 
Work,"  based  on  a  study  of  more  than  700  agen- 
cies, has  laid  bare  the  evils  of  the  present  system 
of  securing  new  employees,  as  seen  by  employer, 
employee,  and  manager  of  the  agency.  A  body 
of  facts  has  thus  been  made  available  that  must 
prove  of  the  highest  service  in  any  attempt  to 
cope  with  the  notorious  evils  attending  many 
agencies. 

The  state  bureaus  of  labor  have  in  several 
instances  done  valiant  service  to  the  cause 
through  the  official  investigations  carried  on. 
As  far  back  as  1873  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of 
Statistics  of  Labor  devoted  four  pages  and  a  half 
of  its  annual  report  to  domestic  labor.  But  the 
first  real  investigation  of  the  subject  made  by  a 
state  bureau  of  labor  was  probably  that  under- 
taken by  the  Minnesota  Bureau  in  1890.  This 
has  been  followed  by  special  investigations  in 
other  states — notably  Kansas  and  Michigan — 
and  in  Canada.  Most  of  all  is  encouragement 
to  be  foimd  in  the  comprehensive  investigation 
recently  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the 
Industrial  Commission. 

Domestic  service  has  been  until  very  recently 
a  field  untouched  by  the  statistician  and  inves- 
tigator. The  studies  already  made  show  not  so 
much  what  has  been  done,  as  how  much  yet  re- 
mains to  be  done.  But  the  territory  is  already 
being  occupied. 

Much  has  been  done  in  the  direction  of  intro- 
ducing courses  in  household  economics  into  the 
curricula  of  various  state  universities,  while  the 
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University  of  Chicago,  Teachers'  College,  and 
Simmons  College  have  done  noteworthy^  work  in 
this  direction.  Such  courses  naturally  include  a 
study  of  domestic  service. 

Study  and  investigations  have  led  to  organi- 
zation, and  the  first  association  in  the  field  was 
the  National  Household  Economic  Association, 
formed  in  1893,  with  branches  in  many  states, 
some  of  which  did  admirable  work. 

The   Lake   Placid   conference  that    met   first 
in  1899  is  not  strictly  an  organization,  but  an  in- 
formal gathering  of  workers  who  have 

rt.__,^      discust  the  subject   particularly  on 

tlmii       ***  scientific  side,  since  the  attend- 

*"""       ance  has  been  largely  made  up  of 

those  interested  in  the  educational 

and  scientific  side  of  household  economics.     Its 

proceedings  give  an  admirable  summary  of  the 

^test  scientific  discussions  of  the  subject. 

The  most  recent  as  well  as  the  most  important 
of  all  such  organizations  has  been  that  of  the 
Inter-Municipal  Committee  of  Household  Re- 
search, formed  "for  the  purpose  of  studying  ex- 
isting phases  of  household  work,  to  aid  in  securing 
fair  conditions  for  employer  and  employee,  and 
to  place  their  relations  on  a  sound  business  basis." 
Much  has  already  been  accomplished  by  it,  es- 
peci^y  in  the  direction  of  investigating  employ- 
ment agencies,  establishing  a  bureau  of  informa- 
tion, and  studying  the  conditions  under  which 
Southern  colored  girls  are  brought  to  the  North 
to  enter  domestic  service.  Its  program  for  the 
future  lays  out  a  constantly  enlarging  sphere  of 
activities. 

It  is  not  surprizing,  in  view  of  all  the  agitation 
of  the  question  in  our  own  country,  to  find  that  a 
similar  interest  has  been  aroused  elsewhere.  In 
Germany,  that  home  of  conservatism  in  all  domes- 
tic aSatrs,  an  elaborate  statistical  investigation 
has  been  carried  on  by  Dr.  Oscar  Stillich,  and  its 
results  published  in  an  exhaustive  work  entitled 
"The  Status  of  Women  Domestics  in  Berlin." 
Nor  again  is  it  surprizing  to  find  that  neither  offi- 
cial nor  domestic  Berlin  has  taken  kindly  to  the 
investigation,  since  bureaucracy  has  in  it  no 
place  for  private  initiative,  and  the  Kinder, 
JCuchen,  Ktrchen  theory  of  domestic  life  has  re- 
sented what  has  been  deemed  unwarranted  in- 
terference in  private  affairs. 

Only  by  the  continuation  of  the  method  of  in- 
vestigation and  by  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
remits  of  these  investigations  can  permanent 
relief  be  found. 

Lucy  M.  Salmon. 

Ed. — ^According  to  an  investigation  made  by 
Professor  Salmon,  in  1895,  the  average  weekly 
cash  wage  to  doniestic  servants  was  for  women, 
$3.33,  and  for  men,  S6.93  (tho  40  per  cent  of  the 
men  did  not  receive  board  and  lodging  besides  and 
were  lai^ely  on  the  Pacific  coast) .  In  345  Massa- 
chusetts homes  the  servants'  average  daily  time 
on  call  was  twelve  hours  and  a  half,  and  on  duty 
ten  hours  and  a  haU. 

The  main  difficulty  of  the  servant  question 
seems  to  many  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  for  young,  in- 
telligent, healthy  women  there  is  a  steadily  in- 
creasing demand  in  occupations  more  inviting  than 
domestic  service.  Ordinary  mistresses,  therefore, 
under  tiie  present  sjrstem,  must  increasingly  look 
forward  to  obtaining  as  household  servants  only 
the  inefficient  or  the  old.  It  is  inevitable.  On 
domestic  service  as  now  conducted  there  is  a 
stigma.    Till  people  are  williag  to  marry  or  re-. 


ceive  cooks  and  housemaids  on  an  equality  with 
girls  in  offices,  stores,  and  factories,  girls  will 
prefer  such  life  to  domestic  service,  even  at  lower 
pay.  Domestic  service,  moreover,  even  in  the 
best  homes,  usually  implies  constant  submission 
to  one  person's  will,  and  constant  confinement, 
except,  perhaps,  for  one  "evening  out"  a  week. 
In  the  store  or  the  factory,  girls  almost  always 
have  all  their  evenings  and  Stmdays  perfectly  free, 
and  when  at  work  are  with  others  imder  fixt  regu- 
lations rather  than  imder  a  personal  master.  Al- 
most anybody  would  prefer  such  a  measure  of 
freedom,  even  with  low  pay,  to  higher  pay  and 
less  freedom. 

The  way  out  does  not  consist  in  trying  to  treat 
servants  better  or  in  training  of  servants.  These 
are  well  but  will  not  meet  the  real  trouble.  Pro- 
fessor Salmon,  Miss  Jane  Addams,  Mrs.  Char- 
lotte P.  Oilman,  and  others  are  agreed  tSaaX  the 
way  out  is  by  putting  housework  on  the  profes- 
sional basis  of  all  other  work  done  by  persons  liv- 
ing away  from  the  house,  thus  avoidmg  restric- 
tions, directing  themselves,  and  working  regular 
hours,  as  office  cleaners  now  work.  Mrs.  Giunan 
points  out  also  that  if  the  300  families  which  Uve 
m  most  city  blocks  could  cooperate,  they  could 
hire  thirty  trained  cooks  who  could  serve  the 
1 ,000  people  better  than  300  cooks  each  working 
separately,  and  with  vast  saving  of  care,  money, 
and  time.  Such  arrangements  would  be  more 
economical  and  free  the  home  from  the  presence  of 
inefficient  and  often  ignorant  strangers,  and  raise 
the  whole  status  of  household  work. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  in  an  article  in  The  American 
Joumca  of  Sociology  for  March,  1896,  finds  it 
perfectly  natural  that  girls  should  prefer  factory 
labor,  with  its  social  equality  and  mdustrial  in- 
dependence .     She  says : 

"  If  the  'servant'  attitude  were  once  eliminated  from  house- 
hold industrv,  and  the  well-established  one  of  employer  and 
employee  suDstituted,  the  first  step  would  be  taken  toward 
overcoming  many  difficulties,  .  .  .  Most  of  the  cooking  and 
serving  and  deamng  of  a  household  could  be  done  by  women 
living  outside  and  coming  into  a  house  as  a  skilled  workman 
does,  having  no  'personal  service'  relation  to  the  employer. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  woman  who  cleans  windows  in  a 
house  should  not  live  as  full  a  domestic  and  social  life  as  the 
man  who  cleans  windows  in  an  office." 

DOHI,  FRAlfCBSCO:  Italian  communist ;  bom 
in  Florence,  about  1503.  In  1553  appeared  at 
Venice  his  "I  Mondi,"  and  the  year  after  his 
"I  Infemi,"  in  which  he  describes  his  ideals  of 
a  communistic  state,  where  there  is  community 
both  of  property  and  of  wives.  The  books  were 
translated  into  French,  and  seem  to  have  arrest- 
ed some  attention,  but  to  have  developed  few 
thoughts  that  were  new.     Doni  died  in  1574. 

DOHISTHORPE,  WORDSWORTH:  English 
writer  and  lecturer;  bom  in  Yorkshire,  England, 
1847;  educated  at  Leeds  School  and  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  traveled  in  Europe  and 
was  imprisoned  in  Strasburg  in  1870  for  taking 
part  in  a  riotous  republican  demonstration,  but 
was  soon  released.  He  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  1870.  In  1880  he  fotmded  the  State  Resist- 
ance Union,  of  which  he  was  the  first  president. 
In  188 1  the  basis  of  its  operations  was  widened 
under  the  title  of  Liberty  and  Property  Defense 
League,  and  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  became  its  presi- 
dent. During  the  years  1887-88  he  edited  Jus, 
the  orphan  of  individualism.  In  1887  the  Free 
Libraries  Act  was  applied  to  Kensington,  and  he 
fought  the  question  till  1890,  when  the  vestry 
surrendered  and  paid  his  share  of  the  rate,  to- 
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gether  with  his  costs.  In  1887  Donisthorpe 
drew  an  Adulteration  Bill,  which  was  brought 
into  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
and  passed  the  first  reading,  but  owing  to  the  late- 
ness of  the  session  was  dropt.  He  claims  to  be- 
long to  the  individualist  school,  which  he  con- 
siders "Anarchist  in  principle  and  final  aim,  but 
opportunist  in  action.  So  long  as  we  are  tmpre- 
pared  for  private  enterprise  in  any  department  of 
activity,  such  as  the  enforcement  of  the  fulfilment 
of  contracts,  let  the  State  do  such  work  as  well  as 
it  possibly  can."  In  politics  he  calls  himself  re- 
publican; in  religion,  atheist;  in  morals,  egoistic 
{ledonist.  He  is  the  author  of  "I^ncipies  of 
Plutology"  (1876);  "Serfdom,  Wagedom,  and 
Freedom"  (1880);  "Overlegislation"  (1883); 
"Capitalization  of  Labor"  (1887);  "Individual- 
ism"^ (1889);  "Plea  for  Liberty"  (1891);  "The 
Future  of  Marriage,"  in  the  Fortnightly  Review 
(February,  1892);  "Love  and  Law";  and  "Bas- 
tardy," in  the  Free  Review. 

DOHNBLLT,  IGNATIUS:  American  lawyer  and 
editor;  bom  in  Philadelphia,  1831.  His  father. 
Dr.  Philip  Carroll  Donnelly,  was  an  eminent  phy- 
sician in  that  city.  After  graduation  from  the 
high  school  he  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  and 
in  1853  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  Two  years 
later  he  was  nominated  by  the  democrats  for  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  declined  the  nom- 
ination. In  1856  he  moved  West,  and  in  18^9 
started  the  Dakota  County  Sentinel.  In  1857  he 
was  nominated  for  state  senator  by  the  republi- 
cans, but  was  defeated.  He  was  the  first  to  or- 
fanize  the  Dakota  County  Agricultural  Society, 
n  1859  he  was  elected  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
Minnesota,  and  since  then  took  an  active  part  in 
the  political  life  of  the  West.  In  1874  he  started 
the  Anti-Monopoly  Party  of  Minnesota,  and  be- 
came a  leader  m  the  People's  Party.  For  some 
years  he  edited  The  Representative,  a  leading  Peo- 
ple's Party  organ  published  in  Minneapolis.  He 
died  in  1901.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned: "The  Great  Cryptogram";  "Atlantis"; 
"Ragnarok";  "Doctor  Huguet";  "Caesar's  Col- 
unm^';  and  "The  Golden  Bottle." 

DOITAI,  DR.  ADOLF:  A  German-American 
Socialist;  bom  in  Altenburg,  1819;  studied  phi- 
losophy and  theology  in  Germany,  and  became  a 
private  tutor  in  Russia.  Receivmg  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.  at  Dorpat,  he  returned  to  Altenburg  and 
established  a  private  school.  Arrested  and,  after 
being  once  discharged,  rearrested  and  imprisoned 
one  year  for  his  socialistic  utterances  and  his  part 
in  the  Revolution  of  1848,  he  escaped  to  Texas  in 
1853,  and  as  a  journalist  and  teacher  traveled 
throtufh  many  of  the  states,  carrying  socialism 
with  him.  He  took  part  in  the  early  Socialist 
organizations  in  New  York  City,  and  was  editor  of 
the  Arbeiter  Union,  established  in  1871,  and  from 
1878  to  his  death,  in  1888,  associate  editor  of  the 
New  Yorker  Volkszeiiung. 

DOUGLASS,  FREDERICK:  American  anti- 
slavery  orator  and  journalist;  bom  at  Tuckahoe, 
near  Easton,  Md.,  181 7.  His  father  was  white, 
his  mother  a  negro  slave,  and  he  was  reared  as  a 
slave  on  the  plantation  of  Col.  A.  E.  Lloyd  until 
1827,  when  he  was  transferred  to  a  relative  of 
Colonel  Lloyd's  in  Baltimore.  There  he  worked  in 
a  shipyard,  and  taught  himself  to  read  and  write. 
In  1838  he  escaped,  disguised  as  a  sailor.  Coming 
to  New  York,  and  eventually  to  New  Bedford,  he 


married  a  negress  there  and  worked  as  a  day- 
laborer  for  several  years.  Taking  part  in  anti- 
slavery  meetings,  he  aroused  great  interest  by  his 
eloquence;  ana  in  1841  he  was  sent  out  as  a  lec- 
turer by  the  Massachusetts  Anti-Slavery  Society. 
He  lectured  in  the  United  States  and  in  England, 
where  money  ($750)  was  raised  to  purchase  his 
freedom.  In  1847  he  founded  in  Rochester  a 
weekly  (first  called  Frederick  Douglass's  Paper, 
and  later  The  North  Star)  which  was  continued 
till  i860.  During  the  Civil  War  he  did  much  to 
promote  negro  enlistment,  and  three  of  his  sons 
served  in  the  Union  Army.  In  1870  he  founded 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  The  New  National  Era, 
which  he  ttimed  over  to  his  sons.  From  1876  till 
1 88 1  he  was  U.  S.  Marshal  for  the  District  of 
Columbia;  i88i-86,  recorder  of  deeds;  and  1889- 
91,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Haiti.  He  died  in  1895.  He 
wrote  "The  Life  and  Times  of  Frederick  Doug- 
lass" (1883.) 

DOUKHOBORS.    See  Dukhobortsky. 

DOVE,  PATRICK  EDWARD:  Scottish  land 
reformer;  bom  at  Lasswade,  near  Edinburgh, 
181 5.  He  studied  in  France  and  Germany,  as 
well  as  Scotland,  and  in  1850  published  The 
Theory  of  Human  Progression  and  Natural  Prob- 
ability of  a  Reign  of  Justice,  the  First  Part  of  a 
Projected  Treatise  on  the  Science  of  Politics."  It 
arrested  attention  of  scholars  like  Hamilton  and 
Charles  Sumner.  In  it  he  comes  to  conclusions 
as  to  land  very  nearly  similar  to  those  of  Henry 
Gborge  ;  and  Mr.  George,  when  lecturing  in  Edin- 
burgh in  1884,  praised  his  book  very  highly. 
Some  have  even  claimed  that  it  was  from  this 
book  that  Mr.  George  drew  some  of  his  ideas. 
Dove  seems  to  have  been  a  universal  genius,  wri- 
ting alike  on  the  sport  of  Scotland,  theological  dis- 
cussions, and  the  science  of  government.  He 
contributed  the  article  on  government  for  the 
"Encyclopjedia  Britannica,"  and  won  recognition 
by  his  books  in  various  quarters.  He  oied  in 
Scotland  in  1873. 

DOW,  HEAL:  "Father  of  the  Maine  Law"; 
bom  in  Portland,  Me.,  March  30,  1804.  His  par- 
ents and  all  his  ancestors  for  many  generations 
were  Friends,  and  he  was  brought  up  in  that  faith. 
He  was  educated  in  public  and  private  schools, 
and  later  at  the  Friends'  Academy,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

In  his  youth  he  was  a  whig,  but  on  the  birth  of 
republicanism  he  joined  that  party,  and  later  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Prohibition  Party  as  soon 
as  he  became  satisfied  that  prohibition  through 
the  Republican  Party  was  impossible.  He  was 
twice  Mayor  of  Portland,  and  twice  a  member  of 
the  legislature.  In  his  first  mayoralty  term,  in 
1851,  he  framed  an  anti-liquor  bill  ana  carried  it 
to  the  legislature  two  days  before  its  adjournment; 
the  bill  was  reported  the  next  day  precisely  as  he 
had  written  it,  was  put  through  all  its  stages  by 
a  vote  of  eighty-six  to  forty  in  the  House  and 
eighteen  to  ten  in  the  Senate,  enacted  on  the  same 
day,  and  took  effect  on  its  approval  by  Governor 
Hubbard  (a  Democrat)  the  next  day.  It  is  known 
in  all  the  English-speaking  world  as  "the  Maine 
Law."  Mr.  Dow  entered  the  army,  September, 
i86t,  as  colonel  of  the  Maine  Volunteers,  of  1,000 
men.  which  he  recruited.  He  also  recruited  the 
Second  Maine  Battery.  In  April,  1862,  he  was 
commissioned  brigadier-general  by  Mr.  Lincoln. 
He  was  twice  wounded  m  battle,  and  was  cap- 
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tured  and  taken  to  Libby  Prison  at  Richmond, 
Va. ,  where  he  was  retained  eight  months  and  then 
exchanged  for  Pitz-Hugh  Lee. 

He  visited  England  three  times,  delivering 
about  500  addresses  under  the  auspices  and  as  the 

fuest  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance.  In  1880 
e  was  the  candidate  of  the  Prohibition  Party  for 
president.  In  1894  his  completion  of  his  nine- 
tieth vear  was  celebrated  all  over  the  world.  He 
died  Oct.  a,  1897. 

DRAGE,  GEOFFREY:  English  sociologist; 
bom  i860;  educated  at  Eton  and  Christ  Church 
College,  Oxford.  He  traveled  for  some  years, 
studying  at  Berlin  and  Moscow,  and  later  visited 
America,  Africa,  and  Australia,  attending  nearly 
all  the  parliaments  of  the  world,  and  taking  gre&t 
interest  in  political  and  social  questions.  In  1891 
he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  English  Royal 
Commission  on  Labor,  organized  the  office  staff, 
and  prepared  the  series  of  reports  on  foreign 
countries.  He  has  written:  "Criminal  Code  of 
Germany"  (1885);  "Cyril"  (1889);  "Eton  and 
the  Empire"  (1890);  "The  Unemployed"  (1894); 
"Eton  and  the  Labor  Question*'  (1894);  "Old 
Age  Pensions"  (1895). 

DRINK  QUESnOlV.  See  Liquor  Traffic; 
Tbmpbrancb,  etc. 

DUKHOBORTSKY  or  DTIKHOBORS:  A  re- 
ligious communistic  sect  ori^ating  in  Russia 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
many  members  of  which,  after  repeated  persecu- 
tions, removed  to  Canada  (western  Manitoba)  in 
1889.  The  Dukhobors  owe  their  name  (Russian, 
spirit-wrestlers)  to  the  fact  that  they  have  com- 
bated the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  in  itself  shows  that  they 
began  as  one  of  the  multitudinous  sects  which 
have  broken  away  from  time  to  time  from  the 
formalism  of  Russian  orthodoxy  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  simpler  faith,  with  emphasis  upon  the 
humble  brotherly  social  life  inculcated  in  the 
Gospels.  The  Dukhobors  seem  to  have  held  that 
Chnst  was  merely  a  godlike  man,  and  that  His 
spirit  has  migrated  into  many  persons.  All 
people,  they  hold,  are  equal  as  children  of  (Jod, 
and  there  is  no  need  of  there  being  any  rulers. 
The  only  law  is  to  do  what  is  right.  They  accept 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  "useful"  por- 
tions of  the  Bible.  All  else  is  allegory,  tho  the 
Dukhobors  have  no  symbols,  forms,  creed,  or 
ecclesiastical  organization.  They  have  no  mar- 
riage ceremonies,  believing  marriage  to  be  a 
question  of  the  inclination  of  the  heart  only. 
Wives  and  husbands  are  sisters  and  brothers,  and 
are  called  "old  man"  and  "old  woman." 

This  short  statement  of  their  faith  shows  that 
they  represent  a  reaction  both  from  Russian  gov- 
emmentalism  and  ecclesiasticism,  inevitable  in 
an  empire  where  absolutism,  bureaucracy,  and 
church  formalism  have  been  carried  to  the  ex- 
treme, yet  where  the  common  people  have  always 
had  traditions  of  a  communal  life  and  to  a  large 
extent  of  a  Christianity  applied  in  humble  broth- 
erly living.  (See  Mir;  Russia;  Tolstoy.)  The 
Dukhobors  have  simply  been  one  of  the  most 
enduring  and,  latterly,  best  known  of  many  similar 
sects. 

It  is  also  evident  how  both  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Russian  State  Church  would 
oppose  such  a  sect.  The  sect  seems  to  have  been 
founded  in  Kharkov,  tho  all  their  early  history 


is  wrapped  in  uncertainty.    They  wrote  no  books 
partly  Decause  most  of  their  members  were  illite- 
rate and  partly  because  secrecy  com- 
Tn«t«rT     pelled  their  propaganda  to  be  carried 
^^^^     onby  word  of  mouth.   The  sect,  how- 
ever, spreading,  in  1799  some  of  the 
Dukhobors  were  sent  to  the  mines  by  the  govern- 
ment.    Alexander   I.,  becoming  Czar  in    1801, 
favored  toleration,  but  in  1826,  under  a  new  czar, 
persecution  was  renewed,  and  in  1837  the  Duk- 
hobors were  banished  to  the  Caucasus.     Here, 
however,  the  Mohammedans  treated  them  well, 
because  it  was  evident  that  they  were  not  Chris- 
tians, since  they  would  not  fight.     After  years  of 
quiet  growth,  persecution  began  again  in  1897, 
upon  the  Dukhobors  at  first  consenting  to  and 
then  refusing  army  service.     Peter  Vengin  was 
their  leader  in  this,  and  has  since  continuedleader. 
PobiedonostseS,   the  ecclesiastical  head  of  the 
Russian  Church,  also  at  this  time  undertook  to 
bring  all  the  religious  elements  of  the  empire  into 
conformity  with  the  Russian  Church.     A  severe 
persecution  resulted.     Many  of  the  Dukhobors 
were  killed,  imprisoned,  banished,  flogged,  fined. 
Pinally,  tho  the  Russian  press  was  forbidden  to 
allude  to  the  subject,  the  matter  got  out  and 
through   Leo    Tolstoy,    D.    A.    Hilkoff,    Aylmer 
Maude,  and  others  (mainly  FriendsJ  many  thou- 
sand Dukhobors  were  enabled  to  emigrate  to 
Canada  (some  of  them  at  first  to  Cyprus).     By 
1900   some    7,000    Dukhobors  were    settled   in 
three  different  colonies  in  Manitoba,  on  over  600 
sq.  m.  provided  on  nominal  terms  by  the  Cana- 
dian (Jovemment.     Settled  here,  tho  with  many 
hardships,  the  Dukhobors  showed  great  ability  at 
road-making,    bridge-building,    etc.. 
In  ^»)ffla    ^*'*  their  peculiar  ideas  as  to  society 
and  business  got  them  into  trouble 
with  the  Canadian  authorities.     In 
190a    they  suffered  great   hardships,  and  later 
many  of  them,  including  women  and  children, 
set  out  in  winter  to  seek  barefoot  "the  Christ," 
on  a  pilgrimage  over  the  wastes  of  Manitoba 
snow,  till  they  were  turned  back  to  their  homes 
by  the  Canadian  Government .     The  cause  of  their 
leaving  their  homes  on  this  fanatical  winter  exo- 
dus— there   were    also    "nudity    processions" — 
seems   to   have   been    unwillingness   to   accept 
Canadian    customs.     Led   by   one    Bodgdnsky, 
they  declared  that  they  could  not  make  private 
property  of  "God's  cattle"  nor  use  animals  as 
beasts   of   burden.     Returned   to    their   homes, 
however,  a  statement  from  Verigin  induced  them 
to  enter  for  their  homesteads  and  conform  to  the 
Canadian  law,  and  since  this  they  have  gone 
quietly  on.     Verigin  himself  came  to  Canadb  in 
1903.^    The  Dukhobors,  tho  thus  in  many  ways 
fanatically  religious  and  in  their  ignorance  easily 
moved  by  advisers,  work  hard,  and 
Qkgrmeta     ^'^^  guietly,  men  and  women  work- 
i^u^'    ing   in    the    fields.     They   work    in 
^^        shifts  from  five  a.m.  to  eight  p.m. 
Mr.    Aylmer   Maude   says   of   them 
("A  Peculiar  People,"  p.  231): 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  community  consisting  of  an 
equal  number  of  men  among  whom  there  is  less  crime,  and 
more  industry,  honesty,  and  hospitality,  or  more  personal 
attention  by  the  hale  adults  to  the  needs  of  the  old  people  and 
the  children.  They  are  sober,  temperate,  healthy,  and  there 
is  no  prostitution  (and  apparently  little  looseness  in  sexual 
matters)  among  them.  Compared  with  the  fancy  pictures 
drawn  bv  some  enthusiasts  they  are  disappointing,  but  com- 
pare well  with  ordinary  human  beings;  they  are  a  worthy  and 
estimable  folk  in  spite  of  their  obstinacy,  sectarian  exclusive 
ness,  and  their  too  great  dependence  on  a  very  fallible  an- 
tlionty. 
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The  Dukhobors  have  not  always  practised 
communism,  and  some  of  the  Canadian  colonies 
are  much  more  communistic  than  others,  but 
their  thirtv  different  villages  are  now  largely  and 
some  of  tnem  almost  wholly  communistic.  At 
least  they  buy  and  sell  and  conduct  business 
collectively.  The  only  power  among  them  is 
vested  in  an  assembly  of  the  elders.  The  colony 
has  brought  many  thousand  acres  under  culti- 
vation, has  invested  largely  in  farm  machinery, 
with  many  steam-mills,  sawmills,  flour-mills,  etc. 

Rbpirshces:  Aylmer  Maude.  A  Peettliar  PeopU,  A*  Douk- 
hobors,  1904;  some  Russian  lit«ntuK:  magazine  articles. 

DUMA.    See  Russia. 

DURCAR,  C:  Labor  Member  of  the  British 
Parliament;  bom  at  Middlesborough,  1865;  was 
apprenticed  in  the  engineering  trade  after  a  short 
term  of  schooling.  In  1890  he  threw  himself  into 
the  labor  movement,  and  was  elected  to  the  town 
council.  In  1895  he  organized  the  unemployed 
in  Middlesborough.  Coming  to  London  in  1898 
he  was  chosen  president,  and  (1900)  secretary  of 
the  Workers'  Union.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
Marylebone  branch  of  engineers.  In  1906  he  was 
elected  M.P.  for  Barrow-in-Furness.  Address: 
16  Agincotu-t  Road,  Hampstead,  N.  W.,  London, 
England. 

DUITCAN,  JAMES:  American  jgranite  cutter: 
secretary  01  the  Granite  Cutters  International 
Association ;  bom  in  Kincardine  County,  Scotland, 
1857;  educated  in  an  Aberdeen  night-school. 
Coming  to  America  and  entering  his  trade,  he 
became  secretary  of  the  New  York  branch  of 
the  Granite  Cutters'  International  Association 
in  1 88 1,  and  national  secretary  and  treasurer  in 
1895.  In  1894  he  was  made  vice-president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  He  led  success- 
fully the  eight-hour  contention  of  his  craft  in 
1900;  and  he  has  adjusted  many  disputes,  strikes, 
and  lockouts.  He  is  editor  of  the  Granite  Cutters' 
Journal.     Address:  Quincy,  Mass. 

DUnCKER,  FRAIfZ:  One  of  the  founders  of 
the  Hirsch-Dtmcker  trade-unions  of  Germany, 
bom  in  Berlin,  June  4,  i8aa.  He  studied  philos- 
ophy and  history  at  Berlin  University,  and  en- 
tered the  publishing  business.  In  i86a  he  bought 
Besser's  publishing  establishment  and  changed  it 
to  the  Franz  Dtincker'sche  Buchhandlung.  In 
1865  he  became  president  of  the  Berlin  Trade- 
Unions,  and  four  years  later  he  associated  with 
Max  Hirsch,  the  founder  of  the  trade-union  move- 
ment named  after  him.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Progressive  Party  in  the  Reichs- 
tag.    Died  in  1888. 


DUHKARDS,  DUHKERS,  or  TUHKERS  (from 
a  dialectical  form  of  German  Tunken,  "  one  who 
dips  ") :  The  name  of  a  sect  of  American  German 
Baptists  who  call  themselves  Brethren.  The  sect 
was  founded  in  1708  at  Schwarzenau  in  West- 
phalia, as  an  outcome  of  the  Pietist  movement, 
under  the  lead  of  Alexander  Mack,  tho  he  is  not 
held  as  its  founder.  Persecuted  at  home,  be- 
tween 17 19  and  1739  the  Dunkards  came  to 
America  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania,  and  sub- 
sequently in  other  states.  In  their  early  history 
the  sexes  dwelt  apart,  and  marriage,  tho  not  for- 
bidden, was  discouraged.  A  certain  community 
of  goods  was  also  established.  These  features 
have  now  disappeared.  The  sect  is  marked  by 
its  simple  life  and  dress.  Dunkards  refuse  to  take 
oaths  or  serve  in  war.  They  hold  love-feasts  and 
celebrate  the  ceremonial  of  feet-washing  and  the 
anointing  of  the  sick  with  oil.  Their  creed  is 
evangelical  Christianity.  Their  ministers  usually 
receive  no  salary.  Most  of  the  members  are 
farmers.  The  first  settlement  was  "Ephrata," 
near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  but  this  branch  has  nearly 
died  out.  In  1901  they  had  about  100,000  com- 
municants in  twenty-five  states  and  five  foreign 
countries,  with  720  congregations,  and  a, 600 
ministers  serving  mainly  without  salaries. 

DUHOTER,  CHARLES:  French  economist; 
bom  at  Carennac,  Lot,  1786 ;  studied  law  at  Paris. 
Together  with  Charles  Comte  he  established,  in 
1814,  Le  Censeur,  but  was  compelled  to  discon- 
tinue it  in  18 16.  Eighteen  months  later,  how- 
ever, it  was  resumed  under  the  title  Le  Censeur 
Europien,  and  continued  tmtil  the  assassination 
of  the  Duke  of  Berry,  in  iSao,  and  consequent 
troubles  led  to  its  entire  suspension.  After  this 
Dunoyer  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  eco- 
nomics. Appointed  prefect  of  the  department  of 
the  AUier  and.  in  183a,  prefect  of  the  Somme,  he 
entered  the  Council  of  State  in  1838.  The  Revo- 
lution of  1848  was  a  heavy  blow  to  him,  Royalist 
and  Liberal  as  he  was,  but  he  remained  on  the 
Council  of  State  until  the  coup  d'itat  of  1851. 
Bitterly  hostile  to  the  Second  Empire,  he  wrote  a 
work  directed  against  the  new  order  of  affairs. 
He  died  in  Paris  in  1863.  Palgrave's  "Dictionary 
of  Political  Economy"  says  of  him:  "Dunoyer 
was  one  of  the  great  economists  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  was  a  warm  supporter  of  the  theo- 
ries of  Malthus  on  population;  but  he  was  no  be- 
liever in  the  theory  of  rent,  considering  that  there 
was  only  one  factor  in  production — i.  e.^  labor." 
His  miscellaneous  works  ("Notices  d'Economie 
Sociale  ") ,  and  the  second  edition  of  his  chief  work, 
"La  Libert^  du  Travail,"  were  published  in  z886. 
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EASLET,  RALPH  MONTGOMERY :  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Coimcil  of  the  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration; bom  in  Schuyler  County,  111.,  1858;  edu- 
cated in  the  public  schools.  He  was  proprietor 
and  editor  of  the  Hutchinson  (Kan.)  Daily  News 
from  1883  to  1891 ,  and  postmaster  of  Hutchinson 
from  188a  to  1887.  From  1887  to  1890  he  edited 
the  department  of  political  economy  for  the 
Chicago  Inter  Ocean.  In  1893  he  organized  and 
became  secretary  of  the  Civic  Federation  of  Chi- 
cago; and  in  1900  he  organized  the  National 
Civic  Fedbration,  whose  chairman  he  has  since 
been. 


ECONOMY.     See  Thrift. 

ECONOMY,  COLONY  OF.    See  Harmokists. 

EDEN,  SIR  FREDERICK  MORTON:  English 
writer  on  economy;  bom  in  1766;  a  graduate  of 
Oxford  University;  chairman  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Globe  Insurance  Company;  wrote 
various  statistical  and  other  monographs,  but  is 
mainly  known  for  his  great  work  on  the  poor, 
which  is  described  by  its  title,  which  is  almost  a 
catalog:  "The  State  of  the  Poor,  an  history  of 
the  labouring  classes  in  England  from  the  Con- 
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quest  to  the  present  i)eriod,  in  which  are  partic- 
ularly considered  their  domestic  economy  with 
respect  to  diet,  dress,  fuel,  and  habitation,  and 
the  various  plans  which  from  time  to  time  have 
been  proposed  and  adopted  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  together  with  Parochial  Reports  relative 
to  the  administration  of  Workhouses,  and  Houses 
of  Industry;  the  state  of  Friendly  Societies,  and 
other  public  institutions,  in  several  agricultural, 
commercial,  and  manufacttuing  districts"  (1797). 
A  storehouse  of  information,  it  ranks  with  the 
travels  of  Arthur  Yoimg  as  one  of  the  first  sources 
of  economic  information  for  its  period.  He  died 
in  1809. 

EDGAR,  REV.  ALEXAIIDER  ROBERT :  Super- 
intendent of  the  Central  Methodist  mission  (Wes- 
leyan  Church),  Melbourne,  Australia,  since  April, 
1893;  bom  in  Tipperary  County,  Ireland,  1850; 
educated  in  national  schools  and  theological  m- 
stitute.  He  was  president  of  the  Victorian  and 
Tasmanian  Wesleyan  Conference  in  1901,  and 
has  been  associated  with  many  of  the  principal 
social  movements  in  Melbourne  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  He  was  appointed  by  the  gover- 
nor in  council  chairman  01  the  Wages  Board  in 
relation  to  the  Factories  and  Shops  Act  of  1896, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  royal  commission  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  causes  of  tmemployment 
in  1890.  Address:  Lonsdale  Street,  Melbourne, 
Australia. 

EDGEWORTH,  FRARCIS  YSIDRO:  Political 
economist;  bom  in  Edgeworthstown,  Ireland, 
184s.  After  several  terms  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  he  entered  Oxford  in  1867,  graduatmg 
with  a  "first  class"  in  1869.  Devoting  himself 
to  mathematics,  he  published  "Mathematical 
Physics"  in  1881,  and  wrote  numerous  papers  on 
statistical  questions  for  the  British  Association  and 
other  bodies.  He  lectured  on  political  economy 
at  the  Ladies'  Department  of  King's  College, 
London,  and  in  1888  was  appointed  to  a  pro- 
fessorship of  political  economy  in  that  college, 
and  in  1890,  on  the  resignation  of  the  late 
Prof.  'Thorold  Rogers,  to  the  Tooke  Professor- 
ship of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  in  the 
same  college.  In  1891  he  was  called  to  the 
chair  of  political  economy  at  the  University  of 
Oxford,  which  position  he  still  holds.  Editor  of 
the  Economic  Journal.  Address:  All  Souls'  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  England. 

EDGEWORTH,  MARIA :  English  novelist ;  bom 
at  Blackbourton,  Oxfordshire,  England,  1767. 
An  intimate  friend  of  Malthus,  Richard  Jones, 
and  Ricardo,  her  writings  aim  to  popularize  and 
inculcate,  among  children  especially,  the  main 
points  of  the  orthodox  school  of  political  economy 
with  its  worship  of  "self-help  and  individual- 
ism. Her  novels,  "Belinda,  "Parents'  Assist- 
ant," "The  Orphans,"  "Moral  Tales,"  "Popular 
Tales,"  "Rosamond,"  "Egerton  Abbey,"  "Castle 
Rackrent"  (1800),  "The  Absentee,'*^  "Ennui," 
"Ormond,"and  "Helen"  (18.34), are  not  all  con- 
cerned with  economics  directly,  but  point  varied 
forms  of  the  same  general  moral.  She  died  in 
Edgeworthstown,  Ireland,  in  1849. 

BDUCATIOII:  Among  the  various  definitions 
of  the  word  "education/'  the  following  examples 
have  been  selected  as  being  among  the  best: 

"  The  purpoae  of  education  i«  to  eive  to  the  bad;r  and  to  the 
•oul  all  the  Beauty  and  all  tba  pofection  ot  which  they  an 


capable"  (Plalo). — "EdncatioB  indtides  whatever  we  do  for 
ouiielvBS  and  whatever  U  done  for  us  by  others  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  per- 
^^  lection  of  our  nature  "  C/oAk  Sttiart  MM). — 

JMflnitUni  "  Education  is  the  preparation  for  complete 
living"  (Htrbtrt  Sfmctr). — "  Education  is  th^ 
harmonious  and  equable  evolution  of  the  hu- 
man faculties  by  a  method  based  upon  the  nature  of  the  mind 
for  developing  all  the  faculties  of  tne  soul,  for  stirring  up  and 
nourishing  all  the  princioles  of  life,  while  shunning  all  one- 
sided culture  and  taking  account  of  the  sentiments  upon 
which  the  strength  and  worth  of  men  depend"  (S<r»ii). — 
"Education  is  the  sum  of  the  reflective  efforts  by  which  we 
aid  nature  in  the  development  of  the  physical,  intellectual, 
and  mofal  faculties  of  man  in  view  of  his  perfection,  his  hap- 
piness, and  his  social  destination"  ^Compayrf). — "A  gradual 
adjustment  to  the  spiritual  possessions  of  the  race"  (BtilUr), 
—  '  Education  is  the  superior  adjustment  of  a  physically  and 
mentally  developed  conscious  human  being  to  his  int^lectual, 
emotioniil,  and  volitional  environment"  (Home). 

Every  civilized  nation  has  had  an  educational 
aim  peculiar  to  itself,  and  a  criterion  by  which 
it  has  judged  the  product  of  its  educational 
machinery.  With  the  Spartans  it  was  the  pro- 
duction of  .the  soldier.  In  Athens,  a  few  cen- 
turies later,  the  stem,  military  aim  had  been 
superseded  by  one  which  included  beauty  and 
the  sensuous  delights  of  living.  When  the  Ro- 
man arms  were  supreme  there  came  another 
ideal:  not  radically  different  from  the  others,  for 
it  included  physical  strength  to  bear  those  arms, 
and  intellectual  power  that  peoples  might  be 
governed.  Since  the  revival  of  learning,  four 
centuries  ago,  educational  aims  have  broadened, 
and  can  no  longer  be  stated  in  narrow  terms.  It 
is  not  enough  to  train  f^  war  as  in  Sparta,  nor 
for  esthetic  enjoymentas  in  Athens,  nor  for 
heaven,  forgetting  earth,  as  in  medieval  Europe, 
but  for  life  in  its  best  and  broadest  sense — life 
that  is  joyous  through  health,  that  reaches  out 
into  imexplored  scientific  fields,  that  sees  beauty 
in  right  action,  that  rethinks  and  makes  loftier 
the  noble  thoughts  of  all  ages,  that  believes  that 
what  is  best  for  earth  is  good  enough  for  heaven, 
and  that  feels  that  not  to  leave  the  world  better 
than  it  finds  it  is  to  be  disgraced.  Certainly  this 
is  no  narrow  and  sordid  educational  creed. 

The  school  is  the  institution  through  which 
the  family  or  the  people  have  attempted  to  real- 
ize in  the  child  their  educational  aims  and  am- 
bitions. In  its  inception,  when  the 
Th«  aohool  ^*™'l?  '"'**  *^^  supreme  unit  in  social 
organization,  the  school  was  an  in- 
strument of  its  own  construction, 
and  the  teacher  a  person  with  authority,  delegated 
by  the  family  to  perform  certain  duties  which  it 
had  long  recognized  as  its  own,  but  which  were 
found  to  be  bitter  and  more  economically  per- 
formed by  proxy  than  otherwise.  As  time  went 
on  and  state  organization  became  powerful,  its 
demands  in  many  instances  became  so  strong  as 
to  overrule  the  family  in  matters  educational, 
and  to  establish  a  national  aim  which  demanded 
state  schools.  This,  however,  has  occurred  more 
often  under  democratic  forms  of  government  in  • 
which  the  family  has  had  a  voice  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  so  that  such  schools  are  a  result 
of  a  delegation  of  parental  authority.  In  many 
instances,  however,  it  has  not  been  the  State  that 
has  been  constituted  the  family  proxy  in  educa- 
tional affairs,  but  the  Church. 

The  older  nations  were  practically  unanimous 
in  not  wanting  to  give  girls  any  special  oppor- 
timities  to  acqtiire  knowledge,  and  the  schools 
were  therefore  closed  to  them.  With  regard  to 
the  boys,  however,  they  differed  very  widely, 
and  the  schools  differed  accordingly.  Yet  in  one 
respect  the  schools  of  all  countries  and  of  all 
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times  have  had  an  element  in  common;  that 
lies  in  the  fact  that  each  has  been  in  a  sense  a 
macrocosm,  of  which  the  condition  of  the  highest 
class  of  adult  life  are  the  microcosms.  In  other 
words,  the  school  has  even  been  a  condensed 
sample  out  of  the  highest  life  of  the  people. 

To  consider  the  school  as  a  preparation  for  life 
is  a  common  figure  of  speech,  and  is  in  a  sense 
true,  yet  only  as  Ufe  itself  is  its  own  preparation. 
John  Dewey  has  made  classic  the  expression  "the 
school  is  life,"  and  in  so  doing  has  done  much  to 
free  us  of  the  popular  belief  (and  a  natural  one 
it  is,  too,  when  the  word  preparation  is  used)  that 
life  is  something  that  may  be  gotten  ready  for 
and  then  entered  upon  much  as  one  would  make 
a  suit  of  clothes,  even  to  the  sewing  on  of  the 
last  button,  before  wearing  it.  The  very  word 
"preparation,"  with  its  prefix  pre,  is  suggestive 
of  some  initial  step  which  is  to  be  taken  before 
one  can  proceed.  And  therein  lies  the  danger. 
Not  that  it  will  lessen  the  care  taken  with  the 
earlier  steps,  but  that  with  the  entrance  upon 
active  life  the  process  of  further  adjustment  and 
adaptation  should  cease.  And  that  wotild  mean 
stagnation.  If,  however,  we  adopt  the  figure  of 
the  school  as  a  sample  cut  from  the  work  and 
woof  of  life  itself,  there  is  no  suggestion  of  lim- 
itation till  the  whole  piece  shalTnave  been  in- 
cluded within  the  sample.  And  we  shall  not  be 
easily  satisfied  with  the  small  sample  which 
shows  neither  the  pattern  nor  the  dominant 
color,  but  shall  go  on  weaving,  until  not  only 
the  figure  in  all  its  intricacies  meets  the  eye,  but 
every  tint  and  shade  and  color  which  have  given 
the  whole  web  its  beauty. 

In  its  inception  the  school  seems  to  have  been  a  voluntary 
and  sporadic  afTair  springing  up  as  occasion  demanded  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  comparatively  few  who  had  the  wealth 
and  the  interest  to  nave  their  children  edu- 
cated.    Of  Bgypt,  in  its  eariiest  centuries, 
'BUtarv       Saycc  says:      There  is  evidence  that  if  there 

rfVJl_„.Ll_.  were  not  numerous  elementary  schools  scat- 
JUnWMUn  tCTed  over  the  country,  yet  teacheis  mif  ht 
always  be  had.  and  that  readiz^  and  writing 
and  the  elements  of  arithmetic  were  acces- 
sible to  those  who  desired  instruction."  Among  the  Baby- 
lonians, too,  such  must  have  been  the  case  for  nearly  4,000 
Tears  before  Christ.  According  to  Sayce.  "  every  great  town 
had  its  library  on  brick  tablets  which  were  thrown  open  to 
the  public."  and  certainly  such  would  have  been  of  but  little 
use  without  a  somewhat  general  knowledge  of  the  written 
langxiage. 

In  China  a  considerable  literature  dates  back  to  nearly 
i.ooo  vears  before  our  Christian  era:  and  in  India,  likewise, 
not  only  a  literature,  but  relatively  permanent  institutions  01 
learning,  existed  in  very  ancient  times.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed, however,  that  these  early  schools  benefited  more  than 
a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  people;  nor  that  their  in- 
fluence was  great.  _  Yet  in  some  nations  either  the  State,  or 
the  religious  organization,  or  both,  recognized  it  or  their  own 
particular  institutional  needs,  and  met  tnem  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  schools.  In  Egypt  both  of  these  forces  were 
at  work  in  the  educational  field,  and  there  were  temple  schools 
for  the  preparation  of  an  esoteric  priesthood,  as  well  as  mili- 
tuy  institutions  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  army.  Among  the 
Heorews  the  religious  side  alone  was  dominant  in  education, 
while  in  the  Meao-Persian  Empire  the  military  forces  were 
supreme. 

It  remained,  however,  for  S(>arta  to  organize  herself  into 
what  was  in  some  respects  an  immense  educational  institu- 
tion, and  to  provide  material  which  fulfilled  its  educational 
ideal.     This  ideal  was  purely  and  dmply  a 
military  one,  and   its  product  was  the  sol- 
Ifana        dier.     At  the  birth  of  a  child  the  SUte  as- 
serted its  authority,  and  decided  for  life  or 
death.     Children    with    bodily    defects  were 
put  out  of  existence.     The  rest  were  adopted  by  the  State, 
wUch  thus  became  an  alma  mater  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.    The  first  seven  yean  of  life  were  spent  with  the 
mother,  tho  under  the  strictest  State  surveillance,  whereupon 
the  boys  were  transferred  to  public  barracks.     Here  they 
were  divided  into  squads  which  were  under  the  direction  of 
special  officers;  yet  each  boy  was  expected  to  attach  hims^ 
to  some  one  man  who  became  his  special  tutor  or  "iospiier." 
Education  along  literary  lines  was  restricted  to  the  mere 
rudiments  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.     To  furnish  a 


wider  education  would  have  been  a  source  of  danger  to  the 
State,  since  learning  establisbes  quite  other  distinctions  than 
those  of  military  power.  But  nothing  that  could  make  for 
physical  stren^h  and  endurance  was  omitted.  Running, 
jumping,  wallong,  and  boxing  performed  in  the  open  air  m 
the  presence  of  the  public,  was  the  daily  pragiam,  and  each 
boy  was  urged  on  to  do  his  best  by  his  inspuer.  while  the  mus- 
cles were  hardened  by  the  most  rigorous  haoita  of  life.  A 
premium,  too,  was  put  upon  theft,  as  beii^  a  most  important 
accomplishment  for  prospective  warriors  in  an  army  without 
a  well-orRanized  oomffllssary  department.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen  the  Spartan  boy  entered  the  Ephtbnm,  and  for  two 
years  underwent  a  course  of  training  more  nearly  resembUng 
the  conditions  of  actual  warfare.  But  not  until  the  a«  at 
twenty  was  he  admitted  to  the  soldier's  rank  and  permitted 
to  take  the  field  against  the  enemy.  At  tUrty  he  became  a 
full  citizen  and  was  compelled  to  marry,  tho  still  residing  in 
the  public  barracks,  and  being  allowed  to  visit  bis  wife  at 
infrequent  intervals  only. 

Since  healthy  motherhood  was  an  essential  to  a  healthy 
dtizenshipp  some  little  attention  was  given  to  the  physicu 
truning  of  the  girls;  but  beyond  that  nothing  was  done  for 
thdr  instruction.     Such  was  the  first  great  State  university. 

When,  with  the  march  of  time,  the  Athenian  state  arose, 
mere  brute  force  liad  partly  lost  its  supremacy,  and  the  po- 
tency of  appeal  to  the  intellect  was  recognised.  Sucharecog- 
niti<m  brought  with  it  a  new  educational  aim,  that  of  making 
the  orator.  In  providing  the  orator,  however,  the  State  took 
a  much  less  important  part  than  had  been  the  case  at  Sparta. 
In  fact,  it  seems  probable  that  the  State  did  no  more  than  to 
provide  suitable  buildings  which  were  let  out  to  private 
teachers.  On  the  side  of  physical  education,  however,  the 
more  active,  feeling  no  doubt  that  in  the  last  resort  national 
safety  depended  upon  strength  at  arms,  demanded  pubUc 
provision  lor  its  development. 

But  the  emotional  and  esthetic  nature  of  man  had  altered, 
and  the  brutal  criticism  of  the  Spartans  was  heing  replaced  by 
the  sensualistic.  beauty-loving  characteristics  cf  the  later 
Athenians.  And  this  change  of  hearts  was 
soon  reflected  in  the  educational  system.  So 
we  find  the  curriculum  of  the  Athenian  youth 
divided  into  two  ^reat  groups  of  subpecto; 
(1)  Music,  which  included  every  discipline 
of  mind  which  was  presaded  over  by  a  muse — seven  in  all^ 
and  (a)  gymnastics,  which  included  every  activity  leading  to 
the  perfection  of  physical  health  and  strength. 

During  tile  first  seven  years  of  life  the  child  was  kept  in  the 
house;  then  he  was  sent  to  school,  or  rather  to  two  schools: 
that  of  music,  and  that  of  physical  culture.  Half  a  day  was 
spent  in  each.  In  the  former  the  time  was  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  study  of  |>oetry  and  music,  tho  the  prose  literature  of 
history  and  politics  found  no  unimportant  place.  The  phy». 
ical  exercises  were  divided  into  five  classes:  leaping,  running, 
Javelin-casting,  discus-throwing,  and  wrestling. 

The  children  of  nearly  all  the  free  citizens  attended  these 
earlier  schools,  but  only  those  of  the  wealthier  classes  went 
further.  The  latter,  however,  at  an  age  of  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  years,  entered  the  gymnasium  and  began  the  process 
of  active  preparation  for  the  duties  of  dtisenship  under  the 
direct  surveillance  of  the  State.  Here  only  slight  regard  was 
paid  to  the  intellectual  side  of  education,  altho  instruction 
was  given  in  the  laws;  but  the  physical  and  social  sides  received 
much  attention.  "He  [the  young  Athenian]  now  learned  to 
ride,  to  drive,  to  row,  to  swim,  to  attend  banquets,  to  main- 
tain a  conversation,  to  discuss  the  weightiest  questions  of 
statesmanship,  to  sing  and  dance  in  public  choruses,  and  to 
ride  or  walk  in  public  processions.  If  he  abused  his  liberty 
and  behaved  in  a  lawless  or  unseemly  way,  he  was  called  to 
account  by  the  severe  discipline  of  the  Anopafu  which 
attended  to  public  morals." 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  the  youth's  name  was  registered 
upon  the  record  cf  the  dsmoi  or  commonwealth,  and  after 
passing  an  examination  be  entered  the  two-year  period  spent 
as  an  *fUbos  oc  dtisen  novice.  The  first  of  these  years  he 
passed  in  the  vidnity  of  Athens  in  military  drill  and  the  study 
of  tactics;  the  second  on  the  frontiers  in  actual  military  OMr- 
ations.  and  at  its  end  he  became  a  full  dtizen  of  state.  But 
such  a  graduation  into  tlie  active  afTairs  of  the  republic  did 
not  by  any  means  mean  the  cessation  of  educational  prog- 
ress. Quite  the  reverse,  for  the  State  still  maintained  an  indi- 
vidual control  which  influenced  every  sphere  of  action.  But 
to  use  figures  common  to-day,  tho  unknown  in  those  times, 
the  change  to  dtisenship  was  one  from  re<]uired  courses  to  one 
of  full  dectives.  During  the  earlier  training  all  were  cast  in 
the  same  mold,  and  there  was  little  opportumty  for  individual 
merit  to  assert  itself.  Afterward  the  environment  was 
wholly  selective,  and  picked  its  leaders,  promoting  some  to 
the  highest  positions  of  honor  and  authority,  while  others- 
through  the  stratification  that  always  takes  place  in  social  ana 
educational  institutions,  fotmd  themselves  occupying  sub- 
ordinate places.  Thus  we  find  the  Athenian  republic  to  have 
been  a  "  culture  state  "  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word. 

In  Rome,  for  centuries  after  its  foundation,  the  school  was 
the  home,  the  forum,'and  the  army.  Others  there  were  none. 
Some  few  teachers  there  may  have  been,  but  they  have  left  no 
record  of  themsdves;  and  what  little  instruction  in  letters 
there  may  have  been  was  had  at  the  father's  knee.  The  first 
school,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  established  in  the  year  950 
B.C.    rrom  that  time  formal  instruction  gradually  became 
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ooaunon,  and  schnds  aviflaUa  for  thaw  who  cuad  to  main 
use  oC  them.     They  were  not,  at  lea<t  until  a  compuatsvely 
lata  date  in  Roman  history,  in  any  way  mp- 
poited  by  the  State.    After  the  Roman  oon- 
BOBM        quest  of  Greece  (146  B.C.)  Greek  scbolais  came 
in  large  numbers  to  the  Roman  territory,  and 
the  schools  were  dominated  by  their  influence. 
In  the  higher  schoob  Greek  was  the  sole  langimge  of  instruc- 
tion until  the  edict  of  in  B.C.     The  emphasis,  however,  was 
placed   on   the  grammatical  and   philosophical  aspects  of 
Greek  literature;  and  gradually,  when  Greek  ?ras  replaced  by 
Latin,  their  aim  centered  in  the  production  of  the  orator.  The 
term  Ludut  was  applied  to  the  elementary  school^  and  tdiol* 
to  that  cf  higher  grade.     In  the  seluU,  rhetoric,  oratory, 
grammar,  some  elements  of  geography,  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  music  were  taught,  and  if  we  may  Judge  by  Ouintilian  s 
"  Institutes  of  Oratory,"  the  famous  educationu  classic  of 
the  time,  some  of  those  subjects  were  well  taught. 

Dancing  was  taught  by  private  tutors,  and  phyncal  exer- 
cises wen  practised  in  the  Campus  Hartius,  but  neither 
found  any  puu:e  in  the  curricula  of  the  schools.  In  the  higher 
rhetorical  schools  some  philosopby  was  added  to  the  literary 
studies,  and  the  course  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
New  England  college  of  a  century  ago. 

The  education  of  the  earliest  generation  of  Christians  was 
obt^ned  in  the  pagan  schools,  m  those  great  imperial  acad- 
emies which  eidfl^ed  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  even  down 
to  the  fifth  century,  and  which  perhaps  attained  their  highest 
development  and  emdency  in  Gaul.  The 
first  attempt  at  a  special  education  for  Chris- 
tians was  made  at  Alexandria,  developed  by 
Clement  and  Origen.  The  later  Latin  fathers 
took  a  bolder  stand,  and  rejected  the  suspi- 
cious aid  of  heathenism.  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
and  Jerome  wished  the  antuonism  to  be 
recognized  from  the  earliest  years,  and  even  Augustine  con- 
demned with  harshness  the  culture  to  which  he  owed  so  much 
of  his  power.  Yet  the  Church  favored  education,  and  in- 
structed her  parish  priests  to  found  and  conduct  schools. 
The  stonny  times  of  the  early  Middle  Ages  were  litUe  favor- 
able to  education.  They  were  the  Dark  Ages.  What  in- 
teUectnal  light  there  was,  was  confined  to  the  monasteries. 
Yet  for  the  most  part  this  was  limited  and  fettered  by  eccle- 
siastical traditionalism,  developing  at  best  the  philosophy  of 
the  schoolmen. 

Throughout  the  medieval  centuries  it  was  not  believed  that 
intellectnal  development  was  conducive  to  the  highest  relig- 
ions attainment;  education  therefore  sufieied.and  the  schools 
of  the  ancient  type  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  existence. 
With  the  exception  of  a  few  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  at  Alexandria  and  some  few 
XtUffM     great  European  centers  of  population,  schools 
were   maintained   only  in   connection   with 
cathedrals,  monasteries,  and  other  religious 
orsMiixatlons.    Aside  from  those  destiiied  for  religious  pre- 
ferment, only  a  few  found  their  way  to  these  institutions,  and 
learned  only  the  rudiments  of  language,  together  with  enough 
astronomy  to  be  aUe  to  compute  the  church  festivals,  geom- 
etry to  lay  out  the  chureh  lands,  arithmetic  to  keep  tunplA 
accounts,  and  music  to  carry  on  the  religious  services. 

A  moet  important  part  of  the  monastery  was  the  writings 
room,  where  missals,  psalters,  and  breviaries  were  copied  and 
iUnminated:  and  too  often  a  masterpiece  of  classic  literature 
was  e£boed  to  ma  Ve  room  for  a  treatise  of  one  of  the  fathers  or 
thesermonofanabbot.  Yet  the  monasteries  of  Monte  Cassino, 
Fulda,  or  Tout*  did  not  a  littie  to  promote  education  and  to 
|ii«sei»e  much  that  otherwise  would  have  been  lost.  The 
seven  arts  of  monkish  training  were  grammar,  logic,  rhetoiic, 
music,  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  astronomy,  the  first  three 
fodtming  the  Irivium,  and  the  four  others  the  quadrivimm.  In 
the  same  period  the  Saracens  in  Spain  and  the  Greeks  in  the 
Bytantine  Empire  at  least  preserved  ancient  learning,  if  their 
acnods  developed  littie  new  thought. 

The  ninth  century  saw  the  dawn  of  intellectual  life;  and 
in  tiie  twelfth  oentun  universities  began  to  develop  out  of 
Ube  schools  attached  to  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries. 
When  a  teacher  of  eminence — ^like  Abelard  or  Peter  the  Lom- 
bard at  Paris  or  Irenims  at  Bologna — appeared,  students 
flocked  around  him.  The  members  of  the  studinm  tfturtd*, 
for  mutual  support,  formed  themselves  into  a  corporation 
called  a  university.  The  University  of  Paris  existed  as  a 
separate  body  as  early  as  1 169;  ana  toward  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  Pope  Nicholas  I.  granted  it  the  right  of 
endowing  its  sndnatea  with  the  power  of  teachinjt  every- 
where. It  had  at  first  only  a  faculty  of  arts,  divided  mto  four 
nations,  known  as  French,  Picard,  Norman,  and  German  or 
English.  Faculties  of  theology,  medicine,  and  canon  law 
were  added  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  college  of  the 
Uorbonne,  founded  in  iijo,  became  identified  with  the  faculty 
of  theology.  The  University  of  Bologna  dfr> 
voted  itsell  mainly  to  law,  and  numbered  xi,- 
ooo  students  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century. 
—  .  It  claims  to  be  the  oldest. 

OUVWUUM      Aocordtag  to  the  "Minerva  Jahrbuch  der 
Gdehrten  welt,"  the  following  are  the  dates 
of  origin  of  the  older  universities:  Bologna, 
1x19;  Montpellier,  xx8o;  Paris,  xsoo;  Oxford,  isoo  or  1949; 
Valencia,  1109;  Padua,  »s>;  Naples,  is>4;  Toulouse,  1119; 
S*lHPau>c»,  X9S9  or  tsfo;  Ctxabridge,  XS57;  Femsa,  1164; 
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x4xo:  Louvain,  14*6;  Poitiers,  1431:  Caen,  1433;  Florence, 
x43b;  Catania,  1445;  Barcelona, ^i4Jo:  Glasgow^  1450  or  14;  x. 


Coimbra,  isge:  L]rona,  before  tjoo^ 
1307;  "■ 

»"•'    -  --  ..      - 

140s;  Turin,  1404;  Aix,  i 

»6;  Poku< 

,„;Barcdo    . ^^    .  .,„ , 

There  was,  too,  at  least  one  development  of  popular  edu 
cation.  Among  the  Brethren  of  the  C<»unon  Life,  who  were 
foundintheNortbemNetherlands.edueationwasforall.  The 
metropolis  of  their  organisation  was  Deventer,  the  best-known 
name  among  them  that  of  Gerhard  Groote.  They  devoted 
themselves  with  aD  humility  and  self-sacrifice  to  the  educa- 
tion of  children.  Their  schoi^  were  crowded.  Bois-le-Due 
had  x,soo  pupQa,  ZwoUe  1,500.  For  a  whole  century  no  part 
of  Buropv  shone  with  a  brighter  luster. 

Europe,  however,  was  (ireparing  for  the  revival  of  learning. 
Throughout  the  westei'u  part  at  the  continent  the  "new 
learning"  made  schools  impular.     Vittorino  da  Feltre  may 
be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  teachers  among  the 
^  .  nobles  of  this  era.     He  seems  to  have  reached 

JMnnBaitUni  the  highest  point  of  excellence  as  a  school- 
master cf  the  Italian  Renaissance.  The  mind 
awoke  to  institutions  concerning  development 
according  to  natural  laws,  and  to  a  conception  and  hope  at 
independence  and  progress.  Erasmus,  Montaigne,  Rabelais, 
Calvw,  and  Helanchthon  did  much  to  open  long-blinded 
eyes.  They  brought  the  schoolniaster  into  the  cottage,  and 
liiid  the  foundations  of  the  system  which  is  the  chief  honor 
and  strength  of  modem  Germany— a  system  by  which  the 
child  of  the  peasant,  by  slow  but  certain  graduations,  receives 
the  best  education  which  the  country  can  affo«d.  Helanch- 
thon, from  his  editions  of  schocd-books  and  his  practical 
labors  in  education,  earned  the  titie  of  Praaplor  Gtr- 
mrniia.  Aristotie  haid  been  dethroned  from  his  preeminence 
in  the  schools,  and  Melanchthon  essayed  to  fill  his  place.  He 
wrote  elementary  books  on  each  department  of  the  trivium: 
grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric;  and  made  some  way  also  with 
the  studies  of  the  tptadrivitim,  writing  the  "  Initia  doctrine 
Physicir,"  a  pnmer  of  physical  science.  He  lectured  at  the 
Umveisity  of  Wittenberg,  and  for  ten  years  ( is  19-S9)  kept  a 
imvate  school  in  his  own  house. 

The  so-called  Latin  school,  the  parent  of  the  gymnasium 
and  the  lyceum,  spread  all  over  Europe,  and  was  especially 
flourishing  in  Germany.  One  school  stands  preeminent  before 
the  rest.  Jobann  Sturm  of  Strasburg  ("  The  German  Cicero  ") 
was  the  fnend  of  Ascham  and  the  tutor  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 
He  attracted  scholars  from  all  Europe:  Portugal,  Poland,  and 
England  sent  their  contingent  to  his  halls.  In  ts  78  his  school 
numoered  several  thousand  students;  ha  supplied  at  once  the 
place  of  the  cloister  and  the  castle.  His  pupils  wrote  degant 
letters,  delivered  fluent  Latin  speeches,  and  were  faunuiar, 
if  not  with  the  thoughts,  at  least  with  the  language  of  the 
andents.  The  Public  School  Commission  cf  x86a  found  that 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  great  dtiien  of  Strasburg,  and  cop- 
ied by  his  admircn,  had  remained  unchanged  until  within  the 
memory  of  the  present  generation,  John  Amos  Comenius 
was  the  antithesis  of  Sturm.  Bom  a  Moravian,  he  passed  a 
wandering  life  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  But  his  ideas  were 
accepted  oy  the  most  advanced  thinlcers  of  the  age.  His 
•chool-books  were  spread  throughout  Europe.  Progress- 
ive  educators  of  our  time  echo  the  words  of  Ctmenius  when 
he  uxges  the  instruction  of  the  young,  "  not  by  beating  into 
them  a  tnass  of  words,  sentences,  and  opinions  gathered  out 
of  books,  but  by  opening  their  understanding  through  things 
themsdves." 

The  Protestant  schools  were  now  the  best  in  Europe. 
CathoUcs  would  have  remained  behind  in  the  race  if  it  bad 
not  been  for  the  Jesuits.     Ignatius  Loyola  developed  nu- 
merous schools  through  the  order  which  he 
founded,  and  the  program  of  studies,  which 
Tm  JagUtS  dates  bom  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
is  in  use,  with  certain  modifications,  in  Eng- 
lish Jesuit  schods  at  the  present  day.    In 
IS  so  the  first  Jesuit  school  was  opened  in  Germany;  in  1700 
the  order  possest  619  colleges,  157  normal  schools,  59  novi- 
tiates, 940  residences,  300  missions,  99  professed  homes,  and 
34  universities.    The  College  of  Clermont  had  3.000  students 
in  169s.     Every  Jesuit  college  was  divided  into  two  parts:  the 
stadia  suptriora  lot  higher  education,  and  the  ttudia  infiriora 
for  lower  education.     The  latter,  corresponding  to  the  mod- 
em gymnasium,  was  divided  into  five  classes.     The  first  three 
were  classes  of  the  rudiments,  accidence,  and  syntax  of  gnun- 
mar;  the  last  two  of  humanity  and  rhetoric.    The  motto  of 
the  school  was  Itu,  scribt,  loqutn,  "learn  not  only  to  read 
and  write  a  dead  language,  but  to  talk  it."     Purism  was  even 
more  exaggerated  than  oy  Sturm.     No  word  might  be  used 
which  did  not  rest  upon  a  special  authority.    The  order  dis- 
dained history,  sdenoe.  and  philosophy,  its  labors  being 
wholly  directed  to  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and 
the  ability  to  write  in  Latin  in  the  most  approved  way. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  influence  of  the  Jesmts  upon 
the  world's  dvilisation.  During  90a  years  they  controlled 
over  600  colleges  and  many  tinlverslties,  a  control  lasting  till 
almost  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  They  cared  not  so 
much  for  education  as  lor  the  power  to  be  gained  by  having 
the  schools  in  their  hands.  In  183 1  Roothar,  the  general  of 
their  order,  somewhat  improved  their  curriculums,  out  mod- 
em Kovemments  have  on  the  whole  done  well  to  oppose  these 
schools.    They  t»ught  the  accomplishmenM  the  polite  world 
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wanted,  but  stifled  thought  and  inquiry.  Montaigne,  Locke, 
and  Hilton  all  critidied  this  form  of  education,  and  gave  us 
stimulating  and  suggestive  thoughts.  Milton's  tractate  "  Of 
Education  '  is  most  important.  Meanwhile  at  Port  Royal, 
in  Prance,  the  Jansenists  Amauld,  Lancelot,  and  Nicoll 
taught  with  such  success  that  they  ezdted  the  jealousy  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  were  .supprest. 

Rousseau's  "  Emile,"  a  treatise  on  education,  was  pub- 
lished in  1762.  It  produced  a  profound  impression,  and  has 
affected  teaching  until  very  recent  time*.  With  him  nature 
is  supreme.  He  protests  against  the  shams 
of  government  and  civilisation,  and  pities  the 
sorrows  of  the  poor.  He  lays  great  stress  on 
the  earliest  education.  The  first  year  of  life 
is  in  every  respect  the  most  important. 
Nature  must  be  closely  followed.  The  xhief 
moral  principle  is:  do  no  one  harm.  Emile 
is  to  be  taught  by  the  real  things  of  life,  by  obeervation  and 
experience.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  is  scarcely  to  know  what 
a  book  is :  to  be  able  to  read  and  write  at  fifteen  is  quite 
enough.  Then  a  new  stage  opens,  when  he  is  to  learn  history, 
science,  and  the  machinery  of  society.  Basedow  founded  a 
school  somewhat  on  these  principles  at  Dessau,  and  later  Salz- 
mann  did  the  same  at  Schnepfenthal.  It  was  the  age  of 
romanticism. 

The  end  of  the  eighteenth  i^entnry  saw  a  great  develop- 
ment given  to  classical  studies.  Tne  names  of  Ollarius, 
Gesner,  Bmesti,  and  Heyne  are  perhaps  more  celebrated  as 
scholars  than  as  schoolmasters.  To  them  we  owe  the  great 
importance  attached  to  the  study  of  the  classics,  both  on  the 
Continent  and  in  England.  They  brought  into  the  schods 
the  philology  which  V.  A.  Wolf  had  organised  for  the  univer- 
sities. JoBann  Heinrich  Pkstalozzi  reverted  to  concrete 
education  from  objects.  Bom  at  Zurich  in  1745,  he  con- 
verted his  house  into  an  orphan  asylum:  he  aavea  from  degra- 
dation over  loo  children  and  issued  volumes  on  education. 
He  died  in  1817  near  Basle,  overwhelmed  with  mortification: 
but  to-da/  his  ideas  of  training  rather  than  instructing  are 
accepted  in  elementary  schools  all  over  Europe.  Pkobbbl 
continued  his  work.  He  made  many  mistakes  before  fixing 
upon  his  final  vocation,  and  even  this  proved  a  failure  so  far 
as  he  personally  was  concerned.  A  victim  to  great  griefs,  he 
died  believiiu;  that  his  life  had  been  lived  wholly  in  vain.  It 
is  with  the  Kinokkqartbn  that  we  associate  the  name  of  this 
benefactor  of  little  children.  To  him  the  child  was  a  plant 
and  the  school  it*  nursery.  Too  much  of  the  seed  which  he 
sowed  fell  in  stony  places,  much  also  fell  on  good  ground  and 
has  brought  forth  fruit  abundantly.  Among  the  modem 
contributors  to  the  methods  of  education  the  names  of  Her- 
bert Spencer  and  Alexander  Bain  hold  a  high  place.  Mr. 
Huxley  did  a  great  deal  toward  teaching  exact  science  in  a 
popular  way:  and  the  name  of  Arnold  will  always  be  remem- 
bered in  England  as  the  ideal  of  a  great  head-master. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
SuiiHABT  or  Educational  Statistics 


SVHMABT  or  EoVCATtOMAL  STATISTIC! — CoHttmud. 


Institutions. 


England  and  Watts. 
Universities: 
Oxford  (la  colleges,  5  halls, 
and  non-collegiate  students) 
Cambridge  (17  colleges,  i  hos- 
tel, and  oon-coUegiate  stu- 
dents)   

Durham  (r  college  of  arts, 
medical  college,  1  college  of 

science) 

London  > 

Victoria  (s  colleges) 

Birmingham 

Liverpool 

University  of  Wales  (3  col- 
leges)   

University  colleges 

University  colleges  for  women 

Elementary  day  schools 

Night  schools 

Training  colleges  for  elementary 
teachers 


ScaUand 
Universities: 

Aberdeen 

Edinburgh 


Date 
of  re- 
port 


1903 
1903 
1903 
190J 
1903 

1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 


J903 
1903 


Registered 

students 
or  pupils 


3.570 


3,900 


1,831 
*  6.083 

1.9 14 
814 
667 

1.495 

»  6,871 

468 

5.975. "7 

657.594 


814 
3,990 


Profess- 
ors or 
teachers 


98 
934 
133 

»4 
lis 

■  55 
'59 


64 
04 


I  London  university  includes  6  colleges  of  arts  and  science, 
6  theological  colleges,  i  college  of  agriculture,  i  techniosl  col- 
lege, 13  medical  schools,  and  the  London  School  of  Economies. 

<  Also  443  evening  students:  the  statistics  of  the  medical 
schools  included  are  incomplete. 

<  Day  and  evening. 


Institutions. 

Date 
of  re- 
port 

Registered 
students 
or  pupils 

PpofeM- 
onoT 

teachers 

Scotland 
Universities: 
Glasgow, 

1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 

1903 

1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 

3.178 
S4« 

-    374 

785.473 

4.548 

1.385 

936 
34* 

199 

741.795 
1.090 

X19 

St  Andrew's  (3  colleges) 

Glasgow  Technical  College 

Elementary  day  schools 

9» 

30, 166 

Training  college*  for  elementary 

IrOand 
Universities: 

Dublin 

8e 

Belfast,  Queen's  College 

Cork.  Queen's  College 

Galway.  Queen's  College 

University  College,  DiAlin 

Elementary  dav  schools 

Training  schools  for  elementary 

41 
'4 
33 

30 

13. '44 

The  following  list  shows  the  principal  dates  in 
the  history  of  the  system  of  elementary  education 
in  England: 

1833.  First  grant  GCso.ooo)  made  by  Parliament  for  demen- 
tary  education  in  England  and  Wales  to  be  admin- 
istered by  the  national  and  British  foreign  school 
societies  (annually  renewed). 

1838.  Committee  of  House  of  Common*  appointed  to  iavc*- 

tigate  the  education  of  the  poorer  dasse*. 

1839.  Committee  of  council  oa  education  estaUiehed;  annual 

grant  increased  to  £30.000. 

i84i.  Minute*  issued  by  council  on  education  recognising 
definitely  denominational  schools  and  denominational 
training  college*  for  teacher*;  pupil-teacher  system 
recoi^sed. 

1847.  Commission  of  inquiry  into  education  in  Wale*. 

1858-61.  Duke  of  Newcastle's  commission  on  state  of  pop- 
ular education. 

t86i.  Code  (Lowe's)  issued  establishing  system  of  pay- 
ment by  results  (i.  e.,  of  examination  of  individual 
pupils). 

1870.  Elementary  education  act  (Forster's)  passed. 

1876.  Amending  act  passed  establishing  the  compulsory 
principle  and  creating  school  attendance  committees 
tor  its  enforcement  m  districts  having  no  school- 
board. 

1880.  Law  obliging  local  educational  authorities  to  make  by- 
laws for  the  enforcement  of  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance. 

1891.  Law  providing  for  an  extra  grant  for  schools  remitting 
tuition  fees. 

1893.  (i)  I'w  making  eleven  years  the  minimum  a^  for 
exemption  from  school  attendance,  and  reouinng  an 
examination  in  a  grade  not  lower  than  the  fourth  for 
every  child  seeking  exemption  from  school  attend- 
ance: (i)  law  authorising  school-boards  to  make 
special  provision  for  the  elementary  instruction  of 
blind  children  and  of  deaf-and-dumb  children. 

1897.  Law  providing  a  special  grant  for  the  benefit  of  "vol- 
untary" (chieily  denominational)  schools  at  the  rate 
of  five  shillings  per  capita  of  average  attendance;  also 
authorising  the  federation  of  voluntary  school*  and 
the  allotment  of  the  grant  at  the  discretion  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  federation*. 

1899.  (i)  Law  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children's  Act)  "em- 
powering local  educational  authorities,  at  their  dis- 
cretion, to  establish  special  schools  or  classes  for 
mentally  or  physically  defective  children  and  special 
boarding  institutions  for  juvenile  epileptics";  (3)  law 
raising  tne  minimum  age  for  exemption  from  echool 
attendance  from  eleven  to  twelve  years;  (3)  creating 
a  board  of  education  to  replace  'the  education  de- 
partment and  the  science  and  art  department,  pro- 
viding also  for  the  transfer  to  the  new  board  of  ceruun 
power*  exercised  by  the  charity  commissionen  with 
respect  to  educational  trusts  and  endowments,  and 
for  the  transfer  to  the  board  of  the  educational  func- 
tions of  the  board  of  agriculture."  Further,  the  law 
authorizes  "a  consultative  committee,  to  be  consti- 
tuted by  an  order  in  council,  consisting  of  persons 
qualified  to  represent  the  views  of  universities  and 
other  bodies  interested  in  education  for  the  purpose  of 
framing,  with  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education, 
a  register  of  teacher*  and  of  advising  the  board  of 
education  on  any  matter  referred  to  them  by  the 
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tMBid."  The  law  alto  authoriics  the  bond  "to  in- 
spect an^  Khool  lupplying  ncondary  education 
and  dniiiDg  to  be  so  inspected." 

1900.  Law  authorizing  local  autliorities  to  extend  the  upper 

limit  of  compulsory  attendance  from  the  thirteenth 
to  the  fourteenth  vear  of  age. 

1901.  Law  reorganizing  the  national  system  of  education, 

abdlishii^  elected  school-boardsi  and  transferring 
their  duties  to  county  and  municipal  councils.  (Lon- 
don excepted.) 

1903.  Law  reorganising  system  of  education  in  London  on 
the  lines  of  law  of  igoa. 

AwcOiary  Ltgitlation. — 1889-91:  Technical  instruction  laws 
authorising  county  councils  to  levy  a  tax  not  ex- 
ceeding a  penny  in  the  pound  for  the  support  of 
terhnifal  schools.  1890:  Local  taxation,  customs, 
and  excise  law.  placing  the  surplus  of  the  liquor 
duties  at  the  disposal  of  county  councils,  with  the 
privilege  of  applying  the  same  to  technical  instruc- 
tion. 

The  system  of  public  elementary  education  in 
England  is  in  the  process  of  transition  from  the 
basis  established  by  the  law  of  1870  to  that  of 
1902,  which  went  into  operation 
March  26,1 903 .  The  new  conditions 
established  by  the  latter  law  relate 
almost  exclusively  to  the  local  ad- 
ministration of  schools.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  i8jo  and  subseqtient  amend- 
ing laws  are  continued  m  force,  except  such  as  are 
explicitly  annulled  by  the  law.  The  local  au- 
thorities in  charge  of  elementary  schools  are 
county  and  county  borough  councils,  replacing 
the  former  elected  schooT-btMirds,  and  having 
general  charge  of  (i)  board  schools,  henceforth 
to  be  known  as  council  or  provided  schools,  and 
(2)  voluntary  (i.  e.,  chiefly  church)  schools,  to  be 
known  as  non-provided.  The  cotmty  and  mu- 
nicipal councils  become  the  local  agents  for  the 
disbursement  of  the  government  grant  for  ele- 
mentary education.  The  councils  are  further 
empowered  to  raise  the  additional  moneys  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  elementary  schools 
by  local  taxes,  which  are  henceforth  to  be  ap- 
plied to  both  the  provided  and  the  non-provided 
schools. 

The  educational  functions  of  the  councils,  ex- 
cepting that  of  raising  school  money  by  taxation, 
may  be  delegated  to  education  committees  con- 
stituted under  schemes  formed  by  the  respective 
councils  and  approved  by  the  board  of  education. 
Every  scheme  tor  the  formation  of  an  education 
committee  mtist  provide  for  the  appointment  by 
the  council  of  a  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  for  the  indttsion  of  women  in  the 
committee.  Where  the  local  education  author- 
ity is  a  county  council,  all  public  elementary 
schools  must  have  a  body  01  managers,  to  be 
constituted  by  the  local  authority.  In  the  case 
of  non-provided  (i.  e.,  church)  schools,  these  man- 
agers must  include  foundation  managers,  not 
exceeding  four  (excepting  in  special  cases),  and 
managers  appointed  by  the  local  authority,  in 
the  proportion  of  two  to  every  four  fotmdation 
managers.  The  managers  of  the  non-provided 
school  mttst  carrjr  out  the  directions  of  the  local 
education  authority  as  to  the  secular  instruction 
to  be  ^ven  in  the  school,  including  any  direc- 
tions with  respect  to  the  number  and  educational 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  to  be  employed  for 
such  instruction,  and  for  the  dismissal  of  any 
teacher  on  educational  grtninds.  If  the  man- 
agers fail  in  these  respects,  then  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  itself  shaU  have  the  power  of 
carrying  out  the  direction  in  question,  but  no 
direction  given  under  this  provision  shall  be  such 
as  to  interfere  with  reasonable  facilities  for  re- 
ligious  instruction   during   school   hours.    The 


managers  of  the  school  must  also,  without  any 
charge  to  the  local  authority,  provide  the  school- 
house,  keep  it  in  good  repair,  and  make  such 
alterations  and  improvements  in  the  buildings 
as  may  reasonably  be  required  by  the  local 
education  authority. 

It  is  expressly  provided  that  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  shall  have  power  to  inspect  non- 
provided  schools,  and  that  its  consent  shall  be 
required  to  the  appointment  and  dismissal  of 
teachers,  head-teachers  excepted;  but  the  coun- 
cils may  not  withhold  consent  to  the  appoint- 
ment nor  interfere  with  the  dismissal  of  teachers 
on  religious  grounds.  Moreover,  in  non-provided 
schools  "assistant  teachers  and  pupil  teachers 
may  be  appointed,  if  it  is  thoueht  fit,  without 
reference  to  religious  creed  and  denomination. 
(Head-teachers  appointed  independently  of  the 
local  authorities  are  chosen  on  denominational 
grounds.)  In  any  case  in  which  there  are  more 
candidates  for  the  post  of  teacher  than  there 
are  places  to  be  filled,  the  appointment  shall  be 
made  by  the  local  education  authority,  which 
shall  determine  the  respective  qualifications  of 
the  candidates  by  examination  or  otherwise." 

In  provided  schools  no  sectarian  instruction 
is  allowed.  Non-provided  or  denominational 
schools  are  prohibited  by  a  conscience  clause 
from  forcing  religious  instruction  upon  children 
whose  parents  object  to  the  same.  The  pro- 
visions with  respwt  to  compulsory  school  at- 
tendance are  unchanged.  Every  local  authority 
is  obliged  to  make  by-laws  under  which  the  upper 
limit  of  age  for  compulsory  attendance  must  not 
be  less  than  twelve  years,  and  at  the  discretion 
of  the  local  authorities  may  be  raised  to  fourteen 
years. 

The  government  grant,   which    furnishes  at 
present  very  nearly  half  the  support  of  elemen- 
tary schoous,   is  applied    on    the    same   condi- 
tions to  provided  and  non-provided 

1^^^      schools.     The   balance  of  the   sup- 
affamat   P*"^  ^°^  ^°^^  classes  of  schools  ia^ 
wnvport   provided    by   local    taxes.     In    th?* 
case   of   a   non-provided   school    in 
which  fees  have  hitherto  been  charged,  the  local 
authority  shall,  "while  continuing  to  allow  fees 
to  be  charged  in  respect  to  that  school,  pay  such 
proportion  of  th&se  fees  as  may  be  agreed  upon, 
or,  in  default  of  agreement,  determined  by  the 
board  of  education  and  the  managers." 

In  the  third  schedule  of  the  law  it  is  de- 
clared that  the  duty  of  a  local  education  au- 
thority shall  include  the  duty  to  provide  a  suf- 
ficient amount  of  public-school  accommodation 
without  payment  of  fees.  The  law  declares, 
that  the  designation  "elementary  school"  shall 
not  include  any  school  carried  on  as  an  evening- 
school  under  the  regulations  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

Higher  elementary  schools  are  organized  to 
qualify  the  pupils  to  enter  any  of  those  callings 
in  which  scientific  methods  have  to  be  employed. 
With  this  object  in  view,  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion, tho  not  exclusively  scientific,  is  based  on 
science,  and  all  the  scholars  are  trained  to  make 
acctirate  measurements  and  to  perform  and  re- 
cord simple  experiments.  One  foreign  language 
and  elementary  mathematics  are  included  m  the 
curriculum,  while  careful  attention  is  given  to 
drawing.  The  course  of  instruction  extends  over 
four  years.  Government  supervision  of  ele- 
mentary schools  is  maintained  by  an  inspectorial 
service. 
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SuuMARuso  Statistics  or  Buuibiitakt  Schools 


Schools  (institutions)  inspected  by 


govermnent  inspectocs. 
*'  '  cnools. ... 


Voluntsiry 
Board  achools 
Departments  under  sepaimte 

teachers  in  those  schools 

Scholars  for  whom  accommodation 

is  movided 

Percentage  to  estimated  popu- 
lation  

Scholars  on  the  school  registers 

Percentage  to  estimated  popu- 
lation  

Scholars  in  actual  average  attend' 


Percentage  to  estimated  popu- 
lation  

Percentage  to  schOlafs  On  the 

school  reipsters 

Average  attendance  for  payment  in 

infant  schools  and  classes 

Average  attendance  for  payment  in 

schools  for  older  scholars 

Average  attendance  of  scholars  who 
earned  grants  upon  examination  in 

class  subjects 

Scholars  qualified  for  giant  in  spe- 
cific subjects 

Number  oi   departments  in  which 
singing  was  taught: 

By  ear 

By  notes 

Number  of  schools  in  which  were 
taught — 

ICUtary  drill 

Msniial  instruction 

Science 

Physical  exercises 

Half-time  scholars 

School  libraries 

Savings-banks 

Certificated  and  provisionally  certif- 
icated teachers 

Assistant  teachers 

Additional  teachers 

Pupil  teachers 

"Annual  grant" 


187a 
:Revlied 
Code.) 


8.S81 
8,a8t 


is,o6i 

1,878,584 

8.8e 
I.693-OS9 

7.66 

I.1S>.389 

5. SI 

68.06 


ia,467 
i,>6> 


14.304 
;C56a,6ii 


190a 


so,  158 
i4.a7S 
S.878 

»i.»TS 

6.681,995 

so.  54 
5,881,178 

18.08 

4,788,400 

I4-7S 

81.41 

1,486,013 

3.|OS,377 


1,190 
19,077 


6,437 
1.749 


8.504 
7,071 

67,813 
36,165 
17.588 
19. 118 
jCs,>7S.883 


The  principal  events  in  the  movement  for  or- 
ganizing secondary  education  in  England  may 
be  seen  in  the  following: 

1835.  Appointment  of  select  committee  to  inquire  into  means 

oC  extending  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  ci  the  prin- 
ciples of  design  among  the  artium  classes. 

1836.  Grant  of  jCi.^oo  for  the  establishment  of  a  nonnal 

echoed  of  design. 

1837.  Normal  school  of  desiftn  opened. 

1851.  Department  of  practical  art  constituted. 

1853.  Science  department  added  to  the  department  of  art. 
Reorganised  department  empowered  to  maintain 
spedal  schools  of  art  and  science,  to  draw  up  exami- 
nation schemes  and  conduct  examinations  ot  schools 
and  <*lf— *•  complying  with  specified  conditions,  and 
to  distribute  government  grant  to  the  same. 

1853.  Charity  commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition and  management  of  charitira  and  to  frame 
schemes  for  their  administration;  educational  endow- 
ments thus  brought  under  supervision. 

1856.  Control  of  the  department  of  sdenoe  and  art  trans- 
ferred to  the  committee  of  council  on  education. 

1861.  Loxd  Clarendon's  commission  to  inquire  into  the  nine 
leading  public  schools  (secondary). 

1864.  Lord  Taunton's  commission  to  inquire  into  tbe  condi- 

tion erf  additional  secondary  schools  (endowed  gram- 
mar, proprietary,  etc.).  Report  of  commission  pub- 
lished in  1868. 

1865.  Endowed  schools  law  passed. 

1894.  Commission  appointed  (Bryce's)  to  condder  "What 
are  the  best  methods  for  establishing  a  well-oiganized 
system  of  secondary  education  in  England,  taking 
into  account  existing  deficiencies  and  liaving  regard 
to  such  local  sources  of  revenue  from  endowment  or 
otherwise  as  are  available  or  may  be  made  available 
for  this  purpose  ? " 

189s.  Report  of  commission  published. 

1901.  Education  law  passed  authorizing  local  authorities  to 
raise  funds  for  and  exercise  a  measure  of  control  over 
secondary  education. 


In  the  regtilations  respecting  secondary  schools 
issued  in  1903,  the  board  of  education  were  care- 
ful to  define  the  limits  of  secondary  education, 
and  in  so  doing  clearly  recognized 

lltnmiilgrT  ^^'^  distinction  between  secondary 
ii!!t!«!ii'.  schools  and  technical  institutes  and 
classes;  thus  the  authority  of  the 
government  has  been  won  for  those 
who  advocate  an  extended  course  of  general 
education  as  a  prerequisite  to  specializea  train- 
ing. The  term  "secondary"  as  defined  by  the 
board  applies  to  "any  day  or  boarding  school 
which  oners  to  each  of  its  scholars,  up  to  and 
beyond  the  age  of  sixteen,  a  general  education, 
physical,  mental,  and  moral,  given  through  a 
complete  graded  cotvse  of  instruction  of  wider 
scope  and  more  advanced  degree  than  that  given 
in  elementary  schools." 

The  instruction  must  be  general;  that  is,  it 
must  give  a  reasonable  degree  of  exercise  and 
development  to  the  whole  of  the  faculties,  and 
not  confine  this  development  to  a  particular 
channel,  whether  that  of  pure  and  applied  science, 
of  literary  and  linguistic  study,  or  of  that  kind 
of  acquirement  which  is  directed  simply  at  fit- 
ting a  boy  or  girl  to  enter  business  in  a  subor- 
dinate capacity  with  some  previous  knowledge 
of  what  he  or  she  will  be  set  to  do.  The  course 
of  instruction  must  be  complete;  i.  e.,  must  be  so 
planned  as  to  lead  up  to  a  definite  standard  of 
acquirement  in  the  various  branches  of  instruc- 
tion indicated  in  the  foregoing,  and  not  stop 
short  at  a  merely  superficial  introduction  to  any 
of  them.  Finally,  the  instruction  must  be  graded 
in  its  various  branches.  The  ^ants  payable 
under  the  regtilations  are  made  ta  resjiect  to  a 
four  years'  course  only. 

A  certain  minimum  number  of  hours  in  each 
week  must  be  devoted  to  the  group  of  subjects 
commonly  classed  as  "English"  (mctuding  the 
English  language  and  literattire,  geography,  and 
history),  to  ancient  or  modem  languages,  and  to 
mathematics  and  science.  Ample  time  is  left 
to  include  provision  for  systematic  physical  exer- 
cises; for  iuawing,  singing,  and  manual  training; 
for  the  instruction  of  girls  in  the  elements  of 
housewifery,  etc. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements,  certain 
specific  conditions  are  laid  down  by  the  educa- 
tion board,  to  which  a  secondary  school  must 
conform  in  order  to  share  in  the  government 
grant.  The  most  important  of  these  conditions 
are  as  follows:  The  school  must  be  efficient  and 
must  not  compete  unduly  with  a  neighboring 
school;  no  rel^ous  test  or  requirement  as  to 
religious  observances  or  attendance  upon  relig- 
ious exercises  shall  be  imposed  upon  aay  sch<M- 
ars;  the  curriculum  and  time-table  of  the  school 
must  be  approved  by  the  board  of  education; 
a  full  account  of  the  income  and  expenditure  of 
the  school  must  be  annually  submitted  to  the 
board;  the  fees  charged  must  be  approved  by 
that  body;  the  school  premises,  eouipments,  and 
appliances  must  be  satisfactory ;  tne  school  must 
meet  regularly  during  not  less  than  thirty-six 
weeks  in  the  course  of  the  school  year,  and  for 
not  less  than  four  hours  each  school  day. 

The  number  of  schools  inspected  under  the 
board  of  education  in  the  year  end- 

BtetiatlM    "**^  ^-  V'  '9°3.  was  135,  as  com- 
pared  with  nmety-five  m  the  preced- 
mg  year.    Twentjr-five  of  these  were 
inspected  on  the  application  of  the  county  author- 
ities aiding  them.    Twenty-tkcee  were  proprie- 
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tary  schools,  and  thirty-three  were  private  schools. 
Seventy-five  were  for  boys,  forty-nine  for  girls, 
and  eleven  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Sixty-one 
were  schools  receiving  grants  under  the  regula- 
tions of  the  board  for  secondary  schools,  and  in 
the  case  of  forty-one  of  these  tne  inspection  was 
required  for  compliance  with  the  regulations. 

In  1903  there  were  31,090  scholars  receiving 
oi^ganized  day  courses  of  instruction  in  336  sec- 
ondary day  schools  (Division  A;  offering  ex- 
tended courses  in  science),  an  average  of  137 
scholars  in  each  school.  Of  these  pupils  25,047 
were  taking  elementary  courses  and  6,043  *'^" 
vanced  courses  of  instruction.  In  1903,  2,645 
scholars  were  examined  in  science  and  1,191  in 
art  subjects.  The  grants  paid  amounted  to 
;£i30,47o  ($652,350),  being  an  average  payment 
per  scholar  under  instruction  of  £4.19.0  (about 
$25).  Up  to  Dec.  ^i,  1903,  142  schools  in  Eng- 
land and  sixty-six  in  Wales  and  Monmouthshire 
were  recognized  as  eligible  for  grants  under  the 
regulations  for  secondary  day  schools.  Division 
B.  Of  the  schools  in  England  114  were  en- 
dowed schools,  two  were  county  or  municipal 
schools,  six  were  established  by  stock  compames, 
ten  were  conducted  by  religious  bodies,  and  ten 
by  bodies  of  local  managers.  The  ntunber  of 
pupils  following  approved  courses  of  instruction 
in  the  schools  of  ^Division  B  during  the  school 
yeaar  1902-3  was  10,094,  and  the  grants  paid 
amounted  to  26,750  or  an  average  payment  of 
£2.13.0  for  each  scholar.  For  more  recent  edu- 
cational statistics,  see  Great  Britain. 

Scotland  has  had  a  system  of  public  schools 
dating  from  a  law  of  1696,  which  required  that  a 
school  be  established  in  every  parish.  The  coun- 
try was  thus  prepared  for  a  system 
of  imiversal  school-boards  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  law  of  1872.  The 
law  differed  also  from  the  English 
law  of  1870  in  that,  following  the  traditions  of 
the  old  parish  system,  it  made  provision  for 
both  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
latter  did  not  share  in  the  treasury  grant,  but 
by  subsequent  laws  were  allowed  support  from 
local  taxes.  Whereas  compulsion  has  been  grad- 
ually introduced  into  the  English  system,  the 
Scotch  law  made  education  compulsory  for  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  thirteen 
(raised  to  fourteen  in  1883)  or  until  a  certificate 
of  exemption  should  be  secured. 

Religious  instruction  in  the  schools  of  Scotland 
was  left  to  local  authorities,  with  the  simple  re- 
striction of  a  conscience  clause  making  the  at- 
tendance of  children  at  the  religious  exercises 
optional  with  the  parents.  A  grant  in  Ueu  of 
fees  Gaw  of  1889)  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
schools  practically  free  schools.  By  regulations 
of  1 899-1 900  a  standard  of  attainment — that  of 
the  merit  certificate — ^was  fixed,  which  was  re- 
garded as  the  satisfactory  outcome  of  an  ele- 
mentary school  course.  The  merit  certificate 
(called  also  the  leaving  certificate)  of  the  ele- 
mentary school  entitled  the  holder  to  exemption 
bom.  further  attendance.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  was  found  desirable  to  increase  the 
requirements  for  the  certificate,  and  in_  1903  a 
supplementary  course  was  arranged,  which  can- 
didates for  the  merit  certificate  were  obliged  to 
pursue  at  least  one  year.  At  the  same  time  the 
requirements  for  transfer  to  a  secondary  school 
•were  arranged  on  a  somewhat  different  basis. 
The  supplementary  course  must  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  the  pupils  iif  the  following  subjects 


according  to  a  well-graduated  scheme:  English 
(including  history  and  geography),  mathematics 
(including  arithmetic),  at  least  one  language 
other  than  English,  and  science  and  drawing, 
according  to  a  scheme  approved  for  the  leaving- 
certificate  examination  in  these  subjects. 

In  1885  the  Scotch  education  department  ar- 
ranged for  the  inspection  of  endowed  and  other 
secondary  schools  applying  for  the  service. 
Three  years  later  the  department  established  a 
leaving  certificate  for  students  who,  on  the  com- 
pletion of  a  course  of  secondary  study,  pass  the 
certificate  examination.  The  number  01  second- 
ary schools  inviting  inspection  in  1903  was 
ninety-four,  of  which  thirty- two  were  higher  class 
public  schools,  twenty-four  endowed  schools,  and 
thirty-eight  private  schools.  The  numbor  of 
candidates  for  the  leaving  certificate  in  1888 
was  972;  in  1903  it  was  1^,500.  A  large  number 
of  university  and  professional  authorities  accept 
the  certificate  in  heu  of  such  preliminary  exam- 
inations as  are  held  under  their  direction. 
Through  the  service  of  inspection  and  examina- 
tion the  secondary  schools  of  Scotland  have  been 
brought  into  close  relation  with  the  education 
department. 
_  Under  the  local  taxation  (customs  and  ex- 
cise) act  of  1890,  and  other  acts  providing  for 
the  application  of  public  funds  to  secondary  and 
technical  education,  the  local  authorities  ex- 
pended for  these  purposes  in  1901-2  the  sum  of 
£58,407  ($292,035).  On  March  27,  1904,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  education  laws  of  Scotland  was  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Commons.  Like  the 
English  law  of  1903,  it  pertained  chiefly  to  the 
local  control  of  schools;  in  particular  the  bill  pro- 
posed to  make  the  coimty  or  county  district  the 
unit  of  local  administration  in  place  of  the  parish. 
The  bill  was,  however,  with(U-awn  at  the  close 
of  the  session. 

Statiitics  or  Blsmbhtasy  Educatiom  in  Scotlahd 


Estimated  population. 


Ntunber  of  schools 

Departments: 

Day 

Higher grade 

Evening  continuation 

Accommodation: 

Day  schools 

Higher  grade 

Evening  continuation  schools  (not 
connected  with  day  schools) .... 
Number  on  the  registers: 

Day  schools 

Higher  grade  schools 

Evening  continuation  schools 

Average  attendance: 

Day  scholars 

Higher  grade  scholars 

Evening  continuation  sch(dars. . . . 
Number  <n  teachers : 

Certificated 

Assistant 

Pupil 

Qtuen's  scholars  in  training  colleges. 

Queen's  students 

Current  expenditures 


187  a 


3.39S.802 


1-979 
>.t3J 


68 
a8 1,688 


•I3.S49 
3<6S3 
3,566 


3.64J 
799 


I90J 


4.S71.030 


3.149 


938.000 
ie.199 


780,818 
4.S4S 


664,741 
4.S48 


".19S 
a.S55 

4.«6s 
1.385 

(9,609,970 


The  system  of  national  education  in  Ireland 

dates  from  1831,  when  a  board  of 

Traimnd      commissioners     for    education    was 

created  by  the  government.    In  1845 

the  board  was  incorporated  by  royal 

charter,  and  in  1861  a  supplemental  charter  was 

granted,  under  which  ten  members  must  be  Ro- 
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laaa  Catholics  and  ten  Protestants.  The  board 
is  always  composed  of  representative  men,  who 
adhere  to  the  policy  of  strict  impartiality  in  re- 
ligious matters.  Only  the  resident  commissioner 
is  a  salaried  officer.  He  is  the  official  head  of 
the  education  department,  with  offices  at  Dublin. 
Upon  him  rests  the  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  the  details  of  the  system  of  national  educa- 
tion and  also  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment appropriations  for  the  same.  The  schools 
under  the  supervision  and  fostering  care  of  the 
board  are  supported  by  State  and  local  funds. 
They  may  be  denominational  schools  (i.  e.,  Ro- 
man Catholic  or  Protestant)  or  mixed  in  respect 
to  religion,  but  the  rights  of  the  parents  in  the 
matter  are  strictly  guarded  by  a  conscience 
clause  in  the  school  reg^ations,  which  provides 
that  no  child  be  allowed  to  attend  a  religious 
exercise  of  a  denomination  other  than  his  own, 
except  upon  the  written  request  of  the  parent. 

Grants  to  aid  in  building  schoolhouses  are  al- 
lowed by  the  conunissioners,  but  must  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  amount  raised  locally.  The 
State  pays  also  the  larger  proportion  of  the  sal- 
aries of  teachers,  requiring  a  minimum  annual 
augmentation  from  local  funds  of  ;£i3  ($60). 
Altogether  the  State  defrajrs  about  ninety-four 
per  cent  of  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  schools. 
In  order  to  avoid  religious  complications  the 
State  provides  the  text-lwoks  for  secular  branches 
which  are  issued  at  a  small  cost  to  the  pupils. 

Local  civil  authorities  have  no  control  over  the 
schools.  The  local  nmnagers  of  schools,  who  are 
generally  clergymen,  come  into  direct  relations 
with  the  board  of  commissioners, 
gj^vi  They  appoint  and  dismiss  teachers, 
Anthmltiaa  ^°^  arrange  the  details  of  the  school 
ammaam  ^^^^^  Qf  ^  total  of  4,936  managers 
in  1903,  3,363  were  clerical.  The 
commissioners  have  direct  control  of  the  specif 
class  of  schools  called  "model  schools,"  for  which 
they  provide  the  buildings.  These  schools,  as 
their  name  indicates,  are  intended  to  afiord 
models  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and 
organization,  and  to  serve  as  practise  schools  for 
students  in  training  colleges  or  normal  schools." 
They  numbered  thirty  in  1903,  with  an  enrol- 
ment of  8,969  day  pupils,  included  in  the  statis- 
tics given  in  the  folio wmg  paragraph. 

A  compulsory  school-mw  was  passed  in  1893, 
but  it  has  been  imperfectly  enforced,  and  Ireland 
still  stands  below  the  other  divisions  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  respect  to  school  attendance, 
as  is  shown  by  the  most  recent  statistics.  These 
give  the  following  rates  of  attendance  to  enrol- 
ment: England,  82.3  per  cent;  Wales,  77.9; 
Scotland,  85.3;  Ireland,  70.8. 

Convent  and  monastery  schools  afford  a  large 
part  of  the  provision  for  elementary  education, 
and  receive,  under  certain  conditions,  aid  from 
the  government.  The  number^  of  such  schools 
fulfilling  the  conditions  for  aid  in  190a  was  373, 
with  an  enrolment  of  1 10,769.  The  schools  01  the 
Christian  Brothers  form  a  large  part  of  the  pro- 
vision for  elementary  education,  especially  in  the 
cities,  where  their  schools  are  both  numerous  and 
flourishing.  Their  system  of  education  has  taken 
deep  hold  upon  the  people,  and  among  their 
former  pupils  are  some  of  the  most  influential 
men  in  every  city  and  large  town  of  Ireland. 

For  the  trainmg  of  teachers  for  the  national 
schools  there  are  one  national  and  six  denomina- 
tional normal  schools,  which  receive  aid  from  the 
government.    They   report    1,090    students   in 


training  in  1903.  Of  the  13,144  teachers  em- 
ployed in  the  national  schoob  in  1903,  57.3  per 
cent  had  received  professional  training.  Pro- 
vision for  agricultural  instruction  is  an  important 
feature  of  the  national  system.  Instruction  in 
the  theory  of  agriculture  is  compulsory  in  all 
rural  schools  for  boys  in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and 
sixth  classes,  and  optional  for  girls.  Com- 
plaint is  made  that  the  instruction  in  this  branch 
has  been  altogether  too  boolcish,  and  recent  efforts 
have  been  directed  to  putting  it  on  a  practical 
basis. 

The  commissioners  maintain  also  two  model 
agricultural  schools;  and  in  1897  they  reported 
thirty-eight  school-farms  in  connection  with  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  116  schools  having  gardens 
attached. 

The  French  system  of  education  is  characterized 
by  centralized  control,  through  organization,  and 
comprehensive  scope.  The  executive  chief  is  a 
cabinet  officer,  the  minister  of  public 
instruction.  The  minister  has  ex- 
Tnnet  tensive  administrative  power,  and 
also  takes  the  initiative  in  measures 
for  the  development  of  the  system. 
The  centralized  control  of  the  system  is  facilitated 
by  its  organization  into  academies  or  adminis- 
trative divisions,  seventeen  in  number.  Each 
academy  comprizes  a  imiversity,  one  or  more  uni- 
versity faculties,  a  group  of  secondary  schools 
(lycdes  and  communS  colleges) ,  and  its  quota  of 
primary  schools.  The  chief  officer  of  the  acad- 
emy is  the  university  rector,  who  is  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  republic,  and  subordinate 
only  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction.  The 
authority  of  the  rector  extends  to  all  grades  of 
education,  but  the_  interests  of  higher  and  sec- 
ondary education  is  relegated  to  academic  in- 
spectors, of  whom  there  is  one  for  each  depart- 
ment comprized  in  the  academy.  The  system  of 
public  instruction  comprizes  three  departments — 
primary,  secondary,  and  superior— each  under  its 
own  chief  or  director.  This  division  follows  the 
lines  of  historic  development.  The  secondary 
schools  (lycfes  and  communal  colleges)  form 
with  the  universities  a  system  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, crowned  by  specialized  training  for  the 
learned  professions.  In  this  respect  they  preserve 
something  of  the  relations  that  existed  before 
the  Revolution  between  the  University  of  Paris, 
the  mother  university,  and  the  colleges  that  clus- 
tered around  it.  The  separate  admmistration  of 
secondary  and  of  higher  education  is  a  survival 
from  the  Imperial  University.  The  work  of  the 
republic  in  these  two  provinces  has  been  that  of 
giudual  transformation  in  the  spirit  of  scholastic 
freedom  and  in  accordance  with  modem  de- 
mands. On  the  other  hand,  the  system  of  State 
primary  schools  is  almost  wholly  the  creation  of 
the  republic.  The  work  was  beg^un  in  1878  by 
the  appropriation  of  a  fund  of  $33,000,000  to  be 
advanced  to  the  communes,  one  half  in  subven- 
tions, the  other  half  in  loans,  to  aid  them  in 
building  schoolhouses. 

The  first  official  school  statistics  published 
under  the  republic  (1876-77)  showed  for  the 
36,097  communes  71,547  schools.  Of  these, 
59,021  were  classed  as  public  schools,  but  of  this 
number,  13,205,  or  22  per  cent,  were  schools  be- 
longing to  religious  orders.  If  instead  of  schools 
the  number  of  classes  be  considered,  it  appears 
that  33  per  cent  were  in  charge  of  members  of 
religious  orders. 

"Die  measures  by  which  the  republic  has  freed 
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Date 

Enrounent 

Profesion  and 
teachen 

Total  ex- 
penditure 

Male 

Female 

Totel 

Hen 

Wom- 
en 

Totel 

In&nt  achools  (dcolea  nuternelles),  pub- 

i899>-i9eo 

(747 

loK) 

747.  X08 

9.83X 

9.831 

Primary  Khools: 

Ptj^ic 

I8a9r-i900 
1889^1900 

».3«0.9»9 
455.339 

1.847.983 
9x5.981 

4.XSS.919 
I.37X.310 

':VM 

'(41,803,050 

Private 

1899-1900 

1,766,168 

1.763.964 

5.530,131 

156,615 

Primary  normal  schools  (ages  x6to  19). . 
Secondary  schools: 

1897 

xs^oo-xgox 
1900-1901 

1900-1901 

I90»-I90i 

1901 

•3.865 

88,901 
•76.946 

»8.959 
x.487 

•3.87X 
18,310 

943 

•7.736 

106.511 
76.946 

(9,901 

xie 

897 

8S» 

1,749 

7,161,813 

Universities: 

Public             



>  Wtb  the  exceptioni  indicated  by  foot-notes,  theae  itatietic*  are  from  the  leport  of  H.  Haurice-Faute,  chairman  of  the 
fin.nri.l  comnuttee  of  the  Chamber  <n  Deputies.     Budget  for  1901  (aeirion  xgoi). 

>  Expenditure  for  1896-97,  including  all  public  primary  icboola  and  primary  normal  achools. 

>  StatitUqtu  d*  I'tnsntntmfnt  primoir*,  1896-97. 

•  Excluding  the  clerical  seminaries  (petite  stoiiuures)  praparatory  to  the  theological  schools,  eniollmg  about  13,000  young 


the  public  schools  from  all  relation  to  the  Church 
were  adopted  under  the  direction  of  Jules  Eeiry, 
yrbo  was  appointed  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  1870.  Comparatively  little  is  left  to  local 
initiative  in  respect  to  the  support  of  public 
education.  Even  the  local  scho<M-tax  is  levied 
by  the  State  and  collected  by  State  officers.  The 
mayor  and  civU  councilors  of  every  commune 
(city  or  rural)  have  the  right  to  inspect  the  local 
schools  in  respect  to  the  condition  of  school- 
buildings,  furniture,  and  supplies,  and  the  health 
and  conduct  of  pupils;  but  they  have  no  author- 
ity over  the  schools. 

The  department  of  primary  instruction,  as  or- 
ganized by  the  law  of  Oct.  30,  1886,  comprizes  in- 
fant  schools   and   classes,   elementary  primary 
schools,  higher  primary  schools,  schools  of  manual 
apprenticeship    (authorized  by   law 
p^^^     of  Dec.    II,    1880,   and   eventually 
Viwi7     transformed  into  national  training- 
schools,   "tfcoles   nationales   profes- 
sionnelles").    The  departmental  nor- 
mal schools  are  also  included  in  the  category 
of  primary  schools.    The  line  of  separation  be- 
tween these  different  classes  of  schools  and  the 
division  among  them  of  the  prescribed  subjects  of 
primary  instruction  are  determined  by  special 
regulations  elaborated  in  the  superior  council  of 
piwlic  instruction.     These  schools  are  all   free 
and  secular,  and  the  teachers  in  every  case  must 
be  appointed  from  the  laity.    The  law  with  re- 
spect to  compulsory  attendance  applies  only  to 
tne  elementary  primary  schools. 

In  the  infant  schools,  children  of  both  sexes 
from  two  to  six  years  of  age  receive  together 
physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  training-adapted 
to  their  tender  years.  These  schools  are  wholly 
in  the  charge  of  women;  the  teaching  force  in- 
cludes a  directress,  and  an  assistant,  if  the  number 
of  children  is  more  than  fifty.  Communes  are  not 
obliged  by  law  to  found  and  maintain  maternal 


schools,  and  it  is  only  in  communes  having  above 
3,000  inhabitants,  of  which  at  least  t.aoo  are 
concentrated  in  one  locality,  that  these  schools 
are  included  in  the  number  of  public  primary 
schools  entitled  to  support  by  the  commune  and 
to  State  subventions.  These  schools  have  proved 
to  be  better  adapted  to  cities  than  to  rural  dis- 
tricts. A  little  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
communes  report  at  least  one  infant  school. 

The  elementary  primary  schools  are  for  the 
instruction  of  children  from  six  to  twelve  years 
of  age;  that  is,  the  obligatory  school  period.  In 
communes  having  neither  infant  schools  nor  in- 
fant classes,  the  age  for  admission  to  the  elemen- 
tary primary  schools  is  lowered  to  five  years, 
while  it  is  raised  to  seven  where  there  is  an  in- 
fant class.  Children  above  thirteen  years  of  age 
cannot  be  admitted  to  the  elementary  primaries 
without  special  permission.  The  elementary 
primary  schools  may  be  for  boys  only,  in  which 
case  the  instruction  is  given  by  men;  for  girls 
only,  or  mixed  as  to  sex,  in  both  of  which  cases 
the  instruction  is  given  by  women. 

According  to  tne  law  of  March  30,  1883,  a 
commune  is  bound  to  provide  a  school  not  only 
in  each  chief  town,  but  also  in  all  villages  or  cen- 
ters of  population  remote  from  towns  or  separat- 
ed from  each  other  by  three  kilometers,  and  con- 
taining at  least  twenty  children  of  school  age. 

Advanced  primary  instruction  is  given  either  in 
higher  primary  schools  or  in  "complementary 
courses.  The  establishment  takes  the  latter 
name  if  it  is  annexed  to  an  elementary  primary 
school,  and  the  former  if  it  has  a  distinct  location 
and  is  under  a  separate  direction.  The  comple- 
mentary courses  comprize  one  or  two  years.  The 
higher  primary  school  may  comprize  two  or  more 
years,  and  must  be  provided  witn  as  many  rooms 
as  there  are  classes.  They  are  called  fuU-course 
schools  (^coles  de  plein  exercise)  when  they  com- 
prize at  least  three  years'  study. 
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PUPIU     IK    TUB     PXUIART    ScBOOU    AT    SpBCDUD    Dat» 


YsAk 


Total 

tuunberof 

pupils 


Boyi 


GiiU 


In  public 
■chooU 


In  private 
■cnoala 


In  aecular 
■chooli 


In  ichools 

balonging  to 

r^islou* 

OfuMI 


I876-7T... 
tB8i-8i... 
iB86-8t... 
(888-89. . . 

1891-9*. .. 
1896-97... 
1897-98. . . 
1898—99. . . 
1899- 1900. 


4.T>6,93l 

S,J4I,>II 
3,996.919 

S,t3],4ei 
S.S56.47S 
S<S3i.4i8 
S.S3S.i>S 
S.539<>99 
S.S3o.>}i 


«,4os,8Si 
t.iaS.ito 
<,Si9,ii7 
*,833,3i8 
<,8as,84» 
t.f8t.S4» 
».777.»J9 
*.774.i9S 
*,766,a68 


*,3i6,e33 

3,633.70X 

•  ■767.79a 
•.79».i8i 
t,7S0.6>t 
1,748.871 
*,7S7.J«6 
•.765.  W4 
9,763,964 


t.8a3.34S 
4i3S9.'s6 
4.)aj.ia9 
4,446,851 
4,a8t,i8i 
4,190,330 
4,i77.S90 
4.160,378 
4.118,911 


•93.587 
»<I.95I 

1,691,810 
1,176.550 
1.375.387 
1.341.098 
1.3S7.S35 
1.369.731 
1.371.310 


1,648.561 
3.567 .861 
3.877.185 
8.9IS.9IS 
3,900.977 
3,911.806 
3.914.351 
3.938.841 
3.953.74a 


1.068.573 
s.7r3.35« 
>.7 19.734 
1,707.486 

1.655.493 
1,618,611 
1,610,773 
i,6eo,457 
1.576,490 


iMondiry 


To  the  department  of  secondary  instruction  be- 
long the  lyctei,  or  State  classical  colleges,  for 
boys ;  Uie  State  lyctes  for  eirls ;  and  the  communal 
colleges  established  by  the  commtmal 
or  local  authorities  and  aided  by  the 
State.  In  1901  the  lyc&s  for  boys 
numbered  109  and  enrolled  54,830 
pupils.  The  communal  colleges  num- 
bered 337,  witn  an  enrolment  of  33,373.  This 
gives  a  total  of  88,aoa  boys  in  the  public  sec- 
ondary schools.  The  church  secondary  schools 
for  boys  in  1899  enrolled  91,825  pupils  (of  these 
93,000  in  the  "petit  s^minaires  '  for  students 
intending  to  enter  the  priesthood),  and  private 
secular  secondary  establishments  for  boys,  1 0,1 83 
pupils.  The  public  lyc^es  and  colleges  for  girls 
had  an  enrolment  in  1901  of  14,163  students,  and 
there  were  also  4.158  girls  pursuing  coiuses  of 
secondary  instruction  m  classes  under  public 
auspices.  The  attendance  upon  convent  and 
private  secondary  schools  for  girls  is  not  known. 
The  lyc^  is  the  typical  secondary  school.  The 
local  colleges  have  the  same  curriculum  so  far  as 
circumstances  permit,  and  students  often  pass 
from  a  college  to  a  lyc^  for  the  completion  of 
their  studies. 

Secondary  education,  as  the  term  is  technically 
vised  in  France,  comprizes  a  complete  scheme  of 
education  whose  goal  is  the  bachelor's  degree. 
It  is  secondary,  not  in  the  sense  of  a 
second  stage  in  a  continuous  process, 
as  implied  by  the  same  term  in  the 
United  States,  but  in  the  sense  of  a 
higher  order  of  education  than  that 
which  is  technically  termed  "pri- 
mary." The  distinction  between  the  two  arises 
from  the  notion  that  the  learned  classes,  those 
who  are  destined  for  professional  careers  and  for 
leadership  in  the  State,  should  be  educated  from 
their  earlier  years  in  a  different  manner  and  in  a 
different  class  of  subjects  from  the  laboring 
masses.  Under  this  conception  the  term  "sec- 
ondary education"  carries  the  idea  both  of  social 
and  of  scholastic  distinction.  The  men  trained  in 
the  secondary  schools  lead  the  councils  of  the  na- 
tion, shape  its  policies,  and  form  the  enlightened 
opinion  which  is  essential  to  its  stability;  hence 
tne  government  is  particularly  concerned  as  to 
the  influences  which  prevail  m  secondary  edu- 
cation and  as  to  its  intellectual  outcome.  _  In 
both  respects  secondary  education  as  organized 
in  France  has  been  unsatisfactory  to  the  present 
republic.  As  regards  curriculum  and  methods 
of  instruction  this  dissatisfaction  is  part  of  that 
general  unrest  in  secondary  education  which  is 
manifest  in  all  countries,  and  which  in  France, 
as  elsewhere,  has  been  of  much  longer  duration 
than  the  republic  itself.    This  tmrest,  which  is 
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conveniently  tho  inadequately  summed  up  as  the 
conflict  between  the  classics  and  the  sciences,  is  in 
fact  an  inheritance  from  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  recent  decree  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
State  secondary  schools  of  France  is  the  solution 
offered  by  the  republic  for  a  problem  which  has 
occupied  every  successive  government  from  the 
Revolution  to  the  present  time. 

But  the  existing  government  has  a  cause  of 
anxiety  with  respect  to  secondary  education 
quite  apart  from  the  question  of  studies  and 
methods  of  instruction.  The  studies  of  the  in- 
dependent schools,  like  those  of  the  State  schools, 
are  regulated  by  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
examination,  which  is  a  State  function;  but  the 
spirit  and  general  conduct  of  the  former  schools 
are  very  different  from  those  of  the  State  schools,  , 
and  apparently  more  in  consonance  with  the  ' 
feelings  of  the  higher  classes  of  the  country. 


EXKOLHBKT    IN    SaCOMDART 

Schools  fos 

BOTS 

Classbs  or  iNsnTOnoKS 

1887  > 

1896  < 

State  ichoals: 

53.816 
36.086 

Lyc^cs 

53.190 

31.114 

Colleges 

Total 

89.90a 

85.514 

Schools  of  religious  associations: 
Clafnriral             

50.085 

58.506 
11.737 

Petite  i^minaires  (preparatory  to 

Total 

50.085 
10.174 

80,143 
13.599 

70.159 

93.841 

Grand  total 

160. 16 z 

179.356 

>  Prom  SIoHsHqu*  d*  Vmsfignemtta  steotidoin  dts  garfottt, 
1887,  pp.  Ivi.  Ixxviii,  xcviii. 

*  Rapforts  faiis  ttu  nom  d*  la  commistioH  d*  budft,  ete.^ 
Strvic*  at  I'Instrnetion  PMbliqut,  par  M.  Bouge,  1897,  pp.  114, 
115:  alio  1898.  pp.  33.  33. 

To  the  department  of  higher  education  belong 
the  imiversities  and  the  special  schools  of  imi- 
versity  rank  which  are  tmder  the  minister  of  edu- 
cation.    Paris  is  the  seat  of  these 

VnlTanitT  ®P^'^  schools,  and  also  of  the  prin- 

1896,  fifteen  of  the  former  faculty 
groups  have  been  organized  into  in- 
dependent universities.  They  registered  39,377 
students  in  1900,  an  increase  of  11,77a,  or  68  jier 
cent  above  the  number  enrolled  in  the  faculties 
of  1888.  The  professors  of  the  State  tmiversities 
are  appointed  by  the  president  of  the  republic  in 
advice  with  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  uni- 
versity students  in  the  different  faculties.  For 
more  recent  statistics,  see  France. 


' 

NuMBiK  or  Univbrsity  Studbmtb 

Facultibs 

Jan.  15,  1900 

Jan.  15,  X901 

Sute 
universi- 
ties 

Inde- 
pendent 
universi- 
ties 

State 
universi- 
ties 

Inde- 

pendent 
universi- 
ties 

Law 

8,781 
3.857 
3.476 
3.39S 

1,109 

ii 
16 

10. 153 
8.627 
3.9  lo 
3.7»3 
3.347 
I4> 

996 
U9 
158 

Hedidne 

Letten 

iBl 

PhamiAcy 

14 

PiotctUnt  theology. . 

Toul 

»9.377 

1,699 

29.901 

1.488 

Germany 

Prussia  is  taken  as  a  type  of  German  school 
administration. 

Education  in  Prussia  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Minister  of  Ecclesiastical,  Educational,  and  Med- 
ical Affairs.     He  is  a  member  of  the 
Ajii«iiiiistT«-  cabinet,   and  is  responsible  to  the 
^  king  for  all  educational  matters. 

The  councilor  at  the  head  of  the 
provincial  education  department  is 
the  provincial  school  councilor,  and  he  is  the 
official  intermediary  between  the  central  and 
local  authorities  in  Prussian  education.  The 
members  of  the  provincial  school  board  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  Minister  of  Education  and  con- 
firmed by  the  king. 

Ftirther,  each  province  is  divided  into  "govern- 
ments" (Regierungen),  of  which  there  are  thirty- 
six.  Each  has  a  school  board  consisting  of  six 
officers,  two  appointed  by  the  king  and  four  by 
the  provincial  education  department.  These 
boards  are  appointed  for  six  years,  and  their 
main  duty  is  the  supervision  of  the  primary 
schools  and  the  training  and  appointment  of 
teachers. 

The  Kreise  (or  school  districts)  may  be  urban 

or  rural.     The  head  of  the  city  administration  is 

the  mayor,  or  burgomaster,  who  is  a 

jj^jn-jjA-jj_  paid  omcial,  and  whose  appointment 

j^„2^  must  be  approved  by  the  king.  The 
head  of  the  rural  Kreis  is  the  Land- 
rath.  In  cities  a  subcommittee  of 
three  or  five  members  of  the  citjr  council  act  as 
the  local  school  board,  while  m  villages  and 
towns  three  or  five  leading  citizens  are  nominated 
to  act  as  the  local  board. 

The  drawing  up  and  prescribing  of  courses  of 
study,  as  well  as  the  certification  of  all  teachers, 
are  retained  entirely  in  its  own  hands  by  the 
State. 

State  inspection  of  primary  schools  is  very  ir- 
regular, as  the  teacher  is  so  thoroughly  well 
trained  that  frequent  inspections  are  considered 
unnecessary.  The  State  reserves  to  itself  the 
power  of  a  court  of  appeal  in  all  cases  of  dispute 
between  teachers  and  local  managers.  The 
actual  local  management  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
mayor  or  the  priest.  The  power  of  the  clergy, 
indeed,  over  the  school  is  so  great  as  to  be  one 
of  the  most  serious  grievances  of  the  German 
teacher. 


All  German  primary  schools  are  denomination* 
al,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  religion  taught 
is  non-sectanan  and  there  is  the  right  of  with- 
drawal ;  there  are  a  small  number  of  bttle  schools, 
called  "Simultanenschulen,"  where  children  of 
mixed  creeds  are  taught  together,  but,  as  a  rule, 
each  faith  has  its  own  school.  In  some  towns, 
such  as  Krefeld  and  Cologne,  these  two  separate 
schools.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  exist  under  the 
same  roof  and  use  the  same  playground,  etc. 
Nevertheless,  the  two  schools  are  perfectly  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  with  separate  teachers 
and  text-books,  and  with  separate  local  man- 
agers. 

School  Laws. — Children  under  thirteen  years  of 
age  cannot  be  employed  in  factories,  and  even 
those  over  thirteen  only  providing  they  have 
complied  with  certain  school  requirements.  The 
a^  of  compulsory  attendance  at  school  in  Prus- 
sia is  from  six  to  thirteen  in  the  country,  and  six 
to  fourteen  in  the  town.  That  is  the  law;  but, 
as  we  shall  see  later  on,  certain  exceptions  are 
made  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  etc.,  and,  as  a 
rule,  the  law  is  less  stringently  applied  in  the  case 
of  girls  than  of  boys.  It  has  been  in  vogue  so 
long,  and  has  been  so  consistently  enforced,  that 
the  habit  of  regular  attendance  has  become  auto- 
matic. 

Statistics  or  thb  Public  Blbhbntart  Scbools,  Prussia, 
1891-a  AND  1900-1 


5- 


Public  elementary  schools 

Fully  occupied  teachers  (male 

and  female) 

Pupils  o(  elementary  schools 

Bzpenditure      for      elementary 
schools,  marks  .... 
.    State  contributions,  mk . 
6.  Number  o(: 

a.  Inhabitants  to  each 

tarv  school ... 

b.  Pupite  to  every   100  inhabit- 

ants   

c.  Pupils  to  each  fully  occupied 

teacher 

d.  Cost  of  school  maintenance  for 

each  pupil,  mk. . . . 
*.  State    contribution   for   each 

pupil 

/.  Cost  of  school  maintenance  of 

each  elementary  school 
(.  State    contribution     for    each 
elementary  school. 


189 1— 2 


56,563 

12,033 
7.925,688 

>42,399.oao 
69.3 10,000 


874 
16.03 
66 
31 
8.75 
4.285 
1,225 


1900-1 


412, 
120, 


58.164 

144.484 
1,829,812 

886,000 
357.000 


969 
1S.66 
61 
47 
13.63 
7. 159 
2.07S 


The  name  of  "Higher  Educational  Institu- 
tions" is,  in  Prussia,  bestowed  on  those  schools 
that  form  the  connecting  link  between  the  ele- 
mentary schools  on  the  one  hand  and  the  uni- 
versities and  other  higher  colleges  on  the  other. 
In  the  south  German  states  these  institutions, 
corresponding  to  the  French  "&;oles  secon- 
daires,"  are  often  called  "middle-class  schools," 
whereas  in  Prussia  by  middle-class 
schools  are  understood  higher  ele- 
mentary schools.  There  are  three 
kinds  of  complete  higher  educational 
institutions,  viz.,  G}rinnasia,  Real- 
gymnasia,  and  Higher  Realschulen,  and  to  these 
correspond  three  kmds  of  incomplete  institutions, 
viz.,  Progymnasia,  Realprogrymnasia,  and  Real- 
schulen. The  complete  institutions  have  nine 
classes,  the  Latin  names  of  which — sexta,  ^uinta, 
etc, ,  up  to  prima — still  recall  the  original  existence 
of  only  SIX  classes.    But  long  baore,  the  two 
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upper  classes  of  the  Gymnasia  had  a  two  years' 
course,  and  thus  arose  a  lower  and  upper  priiaa 
and  a  tower  and  upper  secunda. 

The  Gymnasia  owe  their  origin  to  the  old  Latin 
schools,  and  have  gradually  developed  them- 
selves, since  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  so  as  to 
acquire  their  present  shape.  Down  to  most  re- 
cent times  they  were  the  onljr  institutions  that 
possessed  the  right  of  preparing  for  university 
studies. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  arose  Realschulen  or  "Higher  Burgher- 
schools,"  as  educational  institutions  originally 
not  for  the  learned  professions,  but  only  for  civil 
and  commerciid  liie.  The  classical  langua^ies 
were  replaced  in  them  b^  French  and  English, 
and  special  stress  was  laid  on  mathematics  and 
natural  science.  The  course  was  at  first  a  much 
shorter  one  than  that  of  the  Gymnasium,  but 
gradually  institutions  were  developed  with  a 
uirger  number  of  classes,  in  which  instruction 
was  also  given,  to  a  moderate  extent,  in  Latin, 
but  not  m  Greek.  These  schools  received  in 
Prussia,  in  1832,  a  more  definite  organization, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  leaving  or  final  ex- 
amination was  introduced  into  them,  by  which 
admission  to  certain  higher  studies  was  ob- 
tained. 

In  1883  the  Realschulen  of  the  first  order, 
with  teaching  of  Latin,  received  generally,  in 
Prussia,  the  name  of  Realgymnasia,  a  designa- 
tion that  had  already  before  occurred  in  other 
federal  states. 

The  higher  educational  institutions  are  partly 
State,  partly  communal.  Many  of  the  latter, 
however,  receive  subsidies  from  the  State  treas- 
ury. 

The  permanently  appointed,  academically 
trained  teachers  are  called  "Oberlehrer"  (senior 
masters) ;  a  number  of  them  also  have  the  title  of 
"Professor." 

The  salary  of  the  senior  masters  starts,  in 
Prussia,  at  3,700  marks,  and  rises,  by  seven  three- 
yearly  stages,  to  6,000  mk.  In  addition,  they 
receive  an  allowance  for  house  rent,  which  in  the 
larger  towns  amounts  to  660  mk.,  and  in  Berlin 
to  900  mk.  The  salary  of  the  rectors  of  institu- 
tions rises  to  7,300  mk.  Besides,  they  mostly 
have  a  free  house  or  a  corresponding  compensa- 
tion for  rent. 

The  establishment  and  management  of  higher 
nrls'  schools,  in  Germany,  was  for  a  long  time 
feft  exclusively  to  private  enterprise,  and  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  parts  of  the  country 
they  are  still,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hands 
of  conventual  institutions.  Not  till 
the  third  decade  of  the  last  cen- 
tury were  public  higher  girls'  schools 
established  as  municipal  institutions,  but  still 
in  comparatively  small  numbers.  State  regula- 
tions as  to  the  organization,  course  of  instruc- 
tion, and  inspection  of  these  schools  have  been 
issued  in  more  recent  times,  and  are  in  general 
less  incisive  than  those  applying  to  boys'  schools. 
Three  quarters  of  the  higher  girls'  schools  are  still 
under  private  management.  As  a  rule,  the 
higher  girls'  schools  that  are  not  exclusively 
boarding-schools,  supply  also  elementary  educa- 
tion. 'The  children  enter  the  lowest  class,  or  the 
lowest  of  the  preparatory  school,  at  their  sixth 
year,  and  pass  through  a  nine  or  ten  years' 
course.  In  Prussia  the  normal  duration  of  the 
course  is  nine  years,  but  with  the  addition  of  an 
extra  class  with  optional  subjects. 
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1.  In  the  ywr  1885- 
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Reahchulen 

1 

».}76 
a,8aj 

1.647 

t59 

98 

3i7,$OJ 
46S.170 

xaS,a6o 
I4a,7a5 
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»6 

7.846 
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Universitibs 

The  German  universities  are  exclusively  State 
institutions.  As  regards  their  origin,  four  some- 
what distinct  periods  are  noticeable. 

Pint  Period. — ^Tbe  Middle  Asm.  Growing  np  on  the  loil 
at  the  onivenal  Church  and  it*  spiritual  life,  the  univenitiea, 
in  this  period,  reduce  the  western  worid  to  the  fonnative 
discipline  of  Greek  philosophy  and  science,  especially  of  the 
Aristotelian  system.  Further,  they  promote  the  tnonmgh 
scientific  organisation  of  the  church-doctrine  and  of  the 
eccleaiasticar  law,  and  bring  about  a  knowledge  of  Roman 
law  and  ancient  medicine. 

Second  Period. — The  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 
This  is  the  period  of  transition  between  the  Middle  Ages  and 
modem  times;  the  sixteenth  oentu^,  the  time  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  Refoimation,  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury,  that  of  the  rise  cl  the  modern  state  end 
UaiTenltiM  society,  andatthesame  time  of  modem  philos- 
ophy aisd  natural  science.  In  the  movement 
cc  toe  sixteenth  century  the  nnivenities  take 
a  considerable  part,  not  equally  so  in  those  at  the  seventeenth 
century:  the  new  philosophy  and  natuial  science  were  not 
bom  within  their  wiUls.  The  result  was  that  they  remained 
behind  the  time  and  fell  into  discredit. 

Third  Pariod. — ^The  eighteenth  century.  This  is  the 
period  ct  the  reception  at  modem  philosophy  and  science  by 
the  German  university,  at  the  same  time  the  period  of  transi- 
tion from  the  old  principle  of  the  obligatory  standard  of  in- 
struction to  the  principle  at  liberty  of  thought  and  teaching. 
The  German  univatiity,  in  this  period,  had  obtained  the  lead, 
not  only  in  the  mental  life  of  the  nation,  but  at  the  same  time 
in  the  development  of  univetaity  afiairs  of  the  whole  European 
worid. 

Fourth  Period. — ^The  nineteenth  century.  This  is  the 
period  of  the  advance  of  the  single  branches  of  learning,  and 
of  the  organisation  of  scientific  research.  The  research  in  the 
field  of  natural  science  and  of  history  is  emancipated  from  all 
philosophical  or  theological  dogmatism,  so  as  to  gather  and 
work  up  facts  by  individual  labor.  In  this  the  German  uni- 
versity maintains  the  lead ;  it  attmcts  investigatois,  disciplines 
the  various  forces,  and  organites  labor.  In  its  teaching  this 
change  appeals  prominently  in  the  development  01  the 
seminary  system. 

All  the  universities  possess  considerable  assets, 
in  the  shape  of  buildings,  collections,  etc.,  be- 
sides endowments  for  the  purpose  of  bursaries  or 
for  the  provision  of  the  families  of  deceased  pro- 
fessors. But  only  a  few,  like  that  of  Greifswald, 
possess  property  that  yields  considerable  rev- 
enues, from  which  a  large  part  of  the  costs  of 
maintenance  is  defrayed.  Others  receive  sub- 
sidies from  independent  public  funds,  that'  are 
devoted  to  special  purposes,  as,  for  example, 
G6ttinp|en,  from  the  Hanoverian  monastic  funds. 
As  their  own  earnings  we  may  also  mention  the 
proceeds  arising  from  the  clinical  hospitals,  and 
crom  certain  fees  or  charges.    By  far  the  larger 
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portion,  however,  of  the  total  university  expenses 
IS  oovued  by  direct  State  subsidies. 

The  chief  representative  of  the  university  is  the 
rector,  or  in  some  universities  the  prorector. 
especially  where  the  reigning  sovereign,  or  a 
pnnce  of  the  royal  house,  is  made  rector  mag- 
nificentissimus.  The  rector  or  managing  pro- 
rector  is  elected,  by  a  process  differing  in  the 
various  universities,  by  the  total  number  of  the 
ordinary  professors  (in  Gdttingen  by  a  general 
meeting  embracing  also  the  extraordinary  pro- 
fessors). He  is  chosen  from  their  midst  for  one 
year,  but  the  election  requires  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  ruling  sovereign.  In  most  universities  the 
senate  is  composed,  in  addition  to  the  rector,  of 
the  latter's  immediate  predecessor,  of  the  deans 
of  faculties,  of  the  senators  specially  elected  for 
one  year  by  the  ordinary  professors,  and  of  the 
university  judge. 

The  teaching-staS  of  the  university  is  com- 
posed of  ordinary  professors,_honorary  professors, 
extraordinary  professors,  "privat-docents,"  and 
lecturers  (lectors),  to  whom  must  be  added  tech- 
nical teachers  and  instructors  of  bodily  exercises. 

Only  those  persons  who  have  matriculated  are 
considered  as  students,  properly  so  called,  of  the 
universities.  In  addition  there  are  authorized 
hearers  and  temporary  auditors,  who  have  been 
admitted  by  the  rector  to  attend  lectures  with  the 
consent  of  the  teacher.  The  normal  c|ualificar 
tion  for  immatricuUtUon  is  the  possession  of  a 
leaving-certificate  of  a  higher  educational  insti- 
tution with  nine  classes. 

The  obtaining  of  the  academical  degree  con- 
stitutes the  theoretical  conclusion  of  the  univer- 
sity course.  In  (Sermany  such  degrees  have  now 
a  practical  importance  only  for  those  who  intend 
to  devote  themselves  to  an  academical  career. 
One  can  become  a  clergyman,  a  Judge,  a  barris- 
ter, a  physician,  a  higher-school  teacher,  without 
possessing  an  academical  title.  The  large  number 
of  graduations,  which  still  take  place  eveir  year, 
is  explained  by  the  consideration  which  the  title 
enjoys  of  old  in  public  estimation,  and  by  the 
wide-spread  partiality  in  Geraiany  for  titles  in 
general,  among  physicians  also  by  the  endeavor 
to  be  marked  on  from  quacks. 

Statistics  or  Gbruam  Umivbuitim  (1903-4). 
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The  elementary  teachers  receive  their  profes- 
sional education  in  preparatory  institutions  and 
seminaries.  In  some  states  there  are  only  sem- 
inaries without  separate  preparatory  schools,  but 
in  such  the  seminary  course  lasts  all  the  longer, 
as  a  rule,  six  years. 

There  are  in  the  (German  Empire  1 31  seminaries 
for  the  preparation  of  male  teachers  and  twelve 
for  females. 

The  technical  hi^h  schools  of  (jermany  deal 
with  the  four  technical  departments  of  training 
for  architects,  civil  engineers,  mechanical  en- 
nneers,  and  technical  chemists. 
Darmstadt  and  Karlsruhe  have  a 
special  department  for  electro-tech- 
nology, while  in  the  other  high 
schools,  except  in  Hanover,  this  sub- 
ject is  combined  with  mechanical  engineering,  in 
the  latter  town  with  the  chemical-technical 
branch.  Besides,  as  technical  departments,  Ber- 
lin has  a  sp>ecial  division  for  ship-building  and  for 
marine-engine  construction,  Brunswick  for  phar- 
macy, Karlsruhe  for  forestry,  Munich  for  agri- 
ctilture. 

In  all  the  high  schools  the  mathematical- 
physical  subjects,  and  those  of  general  education, 
have  been  combined  into  a  General  Depart- 
ment," but  in  Stuttgart  these  form  two  separate 
branches. 

The  regular  course  of  study  in  the  separate  de- 
partments^  has  been  laid  down,  in  all  the  high 
schools,  with  due  re^:ard  to  their  interdependence 
and  to  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  aims  of 
the  various  studies  separate.  Although  these 
schemes  are  not  actually  prescribed,  they  never- 
theless afford  the  students  a  sure  guidance  in  con- 
ducting their  studies  in  such  a  manner  that, 
within  a  given  time  (usually  four  years),  they 
may  be  enabled  to  acquire  the  scientific  training 
necessary  for  their  profession. 

SWBDBN 

The  common  schools  in  Sweden  are  primarily 
the  concern  of  the  parish.  Nevertheless  they  re- 
ceive considerable  assistance  from  the  State  and 
are  under  the  superintendence  of  State  and  ec- 
clesiastical   authorities.    Every   parish    consti- 
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tutes  a  school  district,  the  legislative  authority  of 
which  is  vested  in  the  church  assembly. 

The  school  board  performs  the  functions  of 
preparatory  and  executive  administration;  it 
consists  of  the  rector,  who  is  ex-officio  president, 
and  of  at  least  four  other  members  (male  or  fe- 
male), elected  by  the  church  assembly. 

There  must  be  at  least  one  common  school  in 
every  district.  When  possible,  the  school  ougjht 
to  be  divided  into  two  departments,  viz.,  the  in- 
fant school  for  new  beginners  and  the  common 
school  proper  for  more  advanced  pupils.  For 
those  who  have  passed  through  the  complete 
course*  at  the  common  school,  proper  arrange- 
ments are  made  in  many  places  for  free  continua- 
tion courses. 

These  courses  have  diverse  names  and  organi- 
zations. For  pupils  who  have  been  through  the 
common  school  and  entered  some  trade,  a  so- 
called  continuation  school  is  arranged.  This 
school  provides  for  a  yearly  instruction  of  at  least 
1 80  hours,  distributed  on  certain  evenings  of  the 
week,  or  often  centered  within  one  or  two  short 
terms.  Pupils  engaged  in  practical  work  may, 
on  leaving  the  common  school,  continue  in  the 
higher  division  of  that  school,  where  extended  in- 
struction is  'afforded. 

Besides  these  regular  schools,  there  are  others 
— a  sort  of  provisional  institution.  When  certain 
parts  of  a  school  district  are  so  remote  that  the 
children  belonging  to  it  cannot  readily  avail 
themselves  of  the  common  school,  it  is  aUowable 
to  establish  in  its  place  minor  common  schools 
with  a  weaker  teachmg  stafi  and  a  more  restricted 
course. 

People's  High  Schools. — During  the  last  dec- 
ades numerous  efforts  have  been  made  in  Sweden 
for  the  promotion  of  knowledge  also  among  the 
adult  population  of  the  lower  classes 
Bamantarr  °^  *^®  conununity,  or  among  others 

Soliools  ^^°  either  through  their  trade  or 
profession  are  prevented  from  at- 
tending the  regular  schools.  These 
efforts  have  taken  form,  partly  in  the  so-called 
"People's  High  Schools  and  in  the  kindred 
"Workmen's  Institutes,"  both  of  which  institu- 
tions have  originated  on  Scandinavian  or  Swedish 
ground,  and  partly  in  the  so-called  "university 
extension"  movement,  according  to  a  pattern  re- 
ceived from  England.  To  this  has  of  late  years 
been  added  a  great  activity  in  popular  public 
lecturing,  which  is  being  embraced  with  a  steadily 
growing  interest,  and  is  arranged  for  by  associa- 
tions specially  formed  for  the  purpose. 

People's  high  schools  (Folkhogskolor)  are  in- 
stitutions which  only  exist  in  the  three  king- 
doms of  Scandinavia  and  also  in  Finland.  Their 
purpose  is  to  furnish  adult  members,  especially 
of  the  peasantry,  with  an  education  at  once  civil, 
patriotic,  and  practical.  There  are  now  thirty 
of  these  schools. 

People's  high  schools  are  all  located  in  the 
country.  Most  of  them  now  have  buildings  of 
their  own.  with  residences  for  the  teachers  and  a 
certain  number  of  pupils,  the  rest  of  the  pupils 
living  in  adjacent  houses.  Gymnastic  halls  are 
provided  in  some  schools,  and  are  also  used  by 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood  for  meetings. 

Most  of  the  schools  were  originally  private  en- 
terprises, but  nearly  always  supported  by  grants 
from  the  county  councils  and  agricultural  socie- 
ties, as  well  as  the  State.  No_  special  courses  of 
instruction  are  fixt,  and  there  is  no  examination 
on  leaving. 


Under  this  head  come  the  public  schools  for 
boys  supported  by  the  State,  as  well  as  the  private 
.  schools  of  the  same  standing,   and 
BMondarr   "^^    *^    higher   schools   for   girls, 
XdUMtlon   ^^'^'^  ™  range  of  instruction  closely 
approach  the  former. 
During  the  school  year  1903-3  the 
entire  number  of  public  secondary  schools  as  sup- 
ported by  the  State  amoimted  to  83. 

During  the  school  year  1 900-1,  36  schools  had 
nine  cla^s,  i  six  classes,  38  five  classes,  i  four 
classes,  2  three  classes,  and  i  two  classes. 

Sweden  has  two  State  universities,  viz.,  in  Up- 
sala,  founded  1477  ^the  oldest  in  Scandinavia), 
and  in  Lund,  founded  1668,  chiefly  with  a  view  to 
promote  a  closer  union  of  the  prov- 
1TiiiTartiti.t  mces  then  newly  acquir«l  from  D«a. 
mark  with  the  rest  of  Sweden.  To 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  a  State  uni- 
versity in  Stockholm,  the  capital,  private  munif- 
icence has  there  estabUshed  a  private  university; 
the  same  thing  has  been  done  also  in  Gottenborg, 
the  second  city  of  Sweden.  Besides  this  there 
has  existed  in  Stockholm  since  1815  a  medical 
faculty,  the  Caroline  Institute,  founcfed  and  sup- 
ported by  the  State.  There  are  two  private 
universities,  the  University  of  Stockholm  and  the 
University  of  Gottenborg. 

Italy 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is 
divided  into  communes  and  provinces.  A  com- 
mune is  the  smallest  division  of  territory  having 
a  local  government.  A  commune  is  governed  by 
a  "sindaco"  (mayor)  and  a  communal  councd 
(both  elective).  A  province  is  governed  by  a 
"prefetto"  (a  kind  of  territorial  governor)  and  a 
provincial  council.  The  prefetto  is  appointed  by 
the  national  government. 

The  education  department  is  organized 
throughout  the  kingdom  under  one  sole  head  and 
system,  so  that  the  grade  of  one  student  corre- 
sponds to  the  grade  of  another. 

Elemeniary  Insiruction. — By  "primary  school" 
is  meant  a  school  having  a  five  years'  course  of 
elementary  studies.  The  course  is  divided  into 
two  sections.  The  first,  named  "inferior,"  is  of 
three  years  and  is  obligatory  by  law  upon  every 
child  after  becoming  six  years  of  age.  The  sec- 
ond section  is  named  "superior"  and  occupies 
two  years.  It  is  a  progressive  and  complemen- 
tary continuation  of  the  former,  but  not  com- 
pulsory. 

The  school  program  of  the  two  sections  em- 
braces the  rudiments  of  the  Italian  tongue, 
practical  arithmetic,  rudiments  of  Italian  history, 
geography,  reading  and  writing,  first  principles 
of  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen,  the  metric 
system,  and  elementary  gymnastics. 

Secondary  Schools  (Gtnnasii  and  Licei). — 
The  ginnasio  has  a  five  years'  course,  divided 
in  two  sections,  the  cumculum  of  studies  in- 
cluding the  Italian  lang;uage  and  literature,  Latin, 
history,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  gymnastics. 
"The  second  or  "superior"  section  occupies  two 
years;  the  curriculum  continues  the  above  studies 
and  adds  Grcek,  French,  and  mathematics. 
Then  follows  the  "liceo"  with  a  two  years'  course, 
having  a  curriculum  which  completes  the  gym- 
nasial  instruction,  and  adds  German  or  French, 
philosophy,  physics,  and  natural  history. 

This  IS  the  routine  of  studies  to  be  pursued  in 
order  to  prepare  for  admission  to  the  university; 
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in  the  aggregate  it  embraces  a  five  years'  ele- 
mentaiy  course,  a  five  years'  gymnasium  course, 
and  a  two  years'  lyceum  course — in  idl  twelve 
years  of  continued  study  before  a  pupil  becomes 
qualified  to  enter  a  university;  this  for  every 
student  in  the  whole  kingdom. 

In  1 900-1  there  were  369  "ginnasii  govern- 
ativi,"  so  called,  with  an  attendance  of  31,668 
males  and  1,178  females,  a  total  of  33,846.  In 
the  same  y&uc  there  were  150  "licei  govemativi," 
80  called,  with  an  attendance  of  13,983  males  and 
387  females,  a  total  of  13,370. 

The  above  statistics  of  gynmasituns  and  lyce- 
ums  for  igoo-i  are  incomplete.  The  latest  figures 
which  give  the  whole  attendance  are  as  follows: 

Totu  gymnasiums  in  the  kingdom,  708  in  1895- 
1896,  divided  into  govemativi  183,  and  non- 
govemativi  535,  with  an  attendance  of  59,778 
students,  35,444  belonging  to  the  first  class  and 
34>334  to  the  second. 

"Total  lyceiuns  in  the  same  year  333,  govemativi 
116,  non-govemativi  316,  with  an  attendance  of 
17,689  students,  10,945  of  whom  were  govema- 
tivi and  6,744  non-govemativi. 

"The  term  "university"  is  applied  in  Ital^  only 
to  those  schools  of  the  highest  grade  in  which  the 
students  are  inslructed  in  special 
TnivntltlM  fcJ'anches  for  the  profession  of  their 
^^  choice,  and  after  a  four  or  five  years' 
course,  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  profession  selected,  thej'  are  pre- 
pared, graduate,  and  receive  the  diplomas  of 
doctor  of  medicine,  doctor  of  laws,  etc.  There 
are  in  Italy^  twenty-one  universities,  quite  uni- 
formly distributed  throughout  the  kingdom,  four 
of  which  are  independent  of  government  control. 

There  are  also  numerous  Convitti  or  boarding- 
schools  both  for  boys  and  for  girls,  agricultural 
schools,  art  schools,  and  various  schools  of  tech- 
nology. 

For  other  countries,  see  each  country. 

Umitbd  Statis 

The  fint  school  to  be  established  within  the  present  boon- 
duics  of  the  United  States  was,  so  far  as  we  have  any  record, 
in  New  Amsterdam,  now  New  York,  in  the  year  1633,  Its 
first  teacher  was  Adam  Roelandsen.  The 
work  of  the  school  was  strictly  elementary. 
Whereas  the  colonists  in  Virffinia  seemed  to 
have  been  moved  by  the  missionary  spirit,  es- 
tablishing schools  principally  for  Indians  and 
orphans,  and  the  Puritans  in  New  England 
recognised  at  first  only  a  need  for  higher  edu- 
eatiOD  for  the  maintenance  of  a  learned  clergy,  the  Dutch  be- 
gan at  the  bottom,  with  their  own  children.  In  the  matter 
of  popular  education  they  were  leaders.  Still  earlier  than 
this,  in  the  year  16x6.  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  found  a 
tdioal  in  the  Virginia  Colony,  but  because  of  the  Indian 
massacre  of  i6is  the  movement  failed. 

With  the  failure  of  this  attempt  nothing  more  was  done  for 
a  nomber  of  yean.  In  fact  there  is  no  certainty  that  any 
schools  were  established  in  Virginia  until  nearly  1640,  when 
ichoids  began  to  be  founded  by  private  bequest.  One  Ben- 
jamin Symms  left  by  will  100  acres  of  land  and  eight  cows  for  a 
tree  school  in  Elisabeth  County.  The  justices  of  the  peace  of 
the  county,  together  with  the  minister  and  church  wudens  of 
the  city  parish,  and  thdr  successors,  were  to  be  trustees  of  the 
funds.    The  scinol  opened  in  1636. 

Within  the  New  England  Colony,  which  figured  much  moi« 
prominently  in  educational  matters  than  did  any  other,  the 
first  schocd  was  established  at  Boston  in  i<3S.  This  was  the 
femoos  Boston  Latin  School,  iirst  presided  over  by  Philemon 
Parmount,  later  by  Kseldel Cheever.  Oneyear 
later  Charleston  arranged  with  William  With- 
erell  "to  keep  a  school  for  twelve  months,  to 
brain  the  einith  of  August,  and  to  have  A40 
th&year."  Later  schools  were  established  at 
Salem,  Doichester.  Cambridge,  Roxbury,  and 
Braitttree.  Theywereallina  sense  secondary 
•choob.  rinoe  admission  to  them  presupposed  at  least  some 
(Hglitlcaowledge  of  tlie  Entfsh  language.  Since  even  so  much 
proficiency  was  not  by  any  means  the  rule  with  the  children 
of  the  colony,  the  general  court  in  1647  framed  the  mgst 
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important  school-law  of  our  whole  history.  This  law  marks 
a  tremendous  step  forward;  so  br  forward  in  bet  that  its 
enforcement  was  practically  impoasible. 

Yet  has  this  law  been  the  modd  for  a  vast  amount  of  sub- 
sequent legislation,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  mother  of  all 
our  school-laws.  It  contained  all  the  essentials  of  the  purest 
democracy.  The  teacher  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  people 
and  paid  by  the  people  "to  teach  all  such  pupils  as  shall  re- 
sort to  him,  to  write  and  read,"  without  a  shadow  of  class 
distinction.  Nor  was  the  law  simply  permissive;  it  was  man- 
datory as  well,  requiring  that  schools  be  established,  and  that 
a  fine  of  £$  await  those  communities  that  failed  to  observe 
its  edicts.  There  was  to  be  an  elementary  school  for  towns  of 
fifty  families,  and  a  grammar  school  for  those  of  loo  families. 
But  like  so  many  laws  enacted  since  its  day,  this  one  had  its 
weak  point,  well-nigh  ruining  its  usefulness.  The  fines  were 
too  small.  The  town  disposed  to  do  so  could  pay  its. fine 
much  cheaper  tlian  it  could  keep  its  school,  and  many  were 
disposed  to  do  so.  In  fact,  it  has  been  said  that  Boston 
alone,  of  all  the  towns  within  the  colony,  complied  fully  with 
the  law  of  1647  during  all  the  years  that  it  was  on  the  statute 
books. 

Within  the  Connecticut  Colony  schools  were  established  at 
Hartford  as  early  as  1639,  and  it  is  even  probable  a  year  ear- 
lier at  New  Haven,  and  m  other  towns  soon  after.  The  other 
New  England  cdonies  were  much  later  in  the  establishment 
of  schools. 

In  the  eariy  days  of  the  Middle  West  the  settlers  came 
from  the  Eastern  States  across  tlie  mountains,  and  those  in- 
stitutions which   had   taken  long  years  to 
evolve  in  the  older  states  were  adopted,  ready 
Centnl       made,  in  the  newer.     The  federal  govemment 
mim±^        encouraged  this  adoption,   including  in  the 
■*■*"         official  act  which  incorporated  the  Northwest 
Territory  (from  which  the  older  states  west  of 
the  All^hanies  were  formed}  the  following 
clause:  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  manldnd,  schools  and 
themeansof  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged."    These 
were  no  idle  words,    Altho  not  intended  to  be  mandatory  in 
any  narrow  sense,  they  were,  nevertheless,  |>rophetic.     No 
newly  occupied  country  in  the  whole  world's  ijistory  has  ever 
seen  schools  established  so  nearly  coincident  with  the  fint 
settlements,  nor  schools  of  so  high  an  order  in  so  short  a  time. 
In  some  resjiects  it  has  even  passed  the  eariier  settled  region 
to  the  Bast.     Its  schools  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
children  of  school  age,  both  in  the  elementary  and  secondary 
grades.    It  has.  too,  a  larger  total  number  of  pupils  in  the 
schools,  and  makes  a  greater  annual  expenditure  for  school 
ptirposes. 

Institutions  for  secondary  and  higher  education  flourish 
particularly  in  tlie  Central  States,  which  have  also  been  pre- 
eminently the  home  of  coeducation,  the  first  colletn  in  the 
country  admitting  both  sexes  being  that  of  OberUn,  while 
tlie  lower  schools,  almost  without  exception,  have  been  co- 
educational from  the  start. 

The  South,  altho  in  some  parts  settled  early,  has  been  slow 
in  establishing  an  organized  system  of  public  schools.     In  the 
eariier  years  this  was  due  largely  to  a  prevailing  sentiment  in 
favor  of  private  schools,  or  education  within  the  family  by 
means    of    tutors.     As    a    consequence,    the 
poorer  classes  were  not  educated,  or  were 
Yb0         forced    to    attend    the    so-called     "pauper 
-^^fc        school."    There  were,  however,  many  private 
"*•*■•         schools  and  academies  of  a  high  order  through- 
out the  South,  and  those  who  were  able.to  pay 
found  educational    opportunities    in    abun- 
dance. Especially  was  this  true  of  the  girls,  for  the  South  was 
a  leader  in  the  founding  of  seminaries  for  them.     It  was  not 
until  the  dose  of  the  Ovil  War  that  the  states  took  up  the 
problem  of  the  education  of  the  masswi,  but  since  then  they 
have  struggled  with  it  most  manfully  in  the  face  of  odds  not 
equaled  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.     Many  conditions 
have  made  the  problem  difficult.     First,  the  region,  never  a 
wealthy  one,  lud  been  impoverished  by  the  tremendous  ex- 
pense of  a  war  fought  within  its  own  confines.     Second, 
6,000,000  of  totally  uneducated  colored  people  were  freed 
and  left  upon  their  bands  for  assimilation  ana  some  form  of 
education.     This  involved  the  setting  up  of  a  double  system, 
with  all  the  extra  expense  which  such  a  plan  involves.    Third, 
the  population  is  largely  rural,  necessitating  a  greater  outlay 
of  money  to  bring  the  schod  to  every  child  than  is  the  case 
where  the  population  is  more  urban.     Fourth,  no  part  of  the 
country  has  so  large  a  proportion  of  its  population  within  the 
limits  of  school  a^  as  has  the  South— a  most  encouraging 
fact  from  some  points  of  view,  but  perplexing  to  the  finanaers 
of  public  school  problems. 

Prior  to  1870,  however,  every  Southern  state  had  made 
constitutional  and  legislative  provisions  for  free  schools  and  a 
general  system  of  education.  In  twelve  dties  the  schools 
were  under  some  form  of  state  control,  eight  had  provided  for 
county  superviuon,  normal  schools  had  been  started  in  six, 
agricujtural  and  industrial  colleges  in  a  still  larger  number, 
and  in  the  large  dties  piugiess  had  been  made  in  grading  the 
schools.  It  is  true  that  the  North  had  hdped  in  this  work 
through  the  Peabody  and  other  funds,  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  extended  its  aid;  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  labor  and 
funds  came  from  the  South  itself.  Considering  that  but 
thirty  years  have  dapsed  since  its  educational  machinery  was 
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tcatlr  itarted,  nugnifioent  progrMi  bu  been  mad*.  Tba 
perceotase  of  total  population  enrolled  in  the  ichools,  as  well 
as  of  <^dien  of  luiool  age.  ha*  doubled  in  that  time;  the 
actual  number  of  pupils  attending  school  more  than  quad- 
tupled;  ten  days  have  been  added  to  the  school  year;  and  the 
per  capita  expenditttre  for  school  purposes  has  been  nearly 
doubled.  In  proportion  to  its  wsalth,  the  South  to-day 
taxes  itself  more  heavily  for  its  schools  than  does  the  great 
western  portion  of  the  country,  tho  not  as  yet  quite  so  heav- 
ily as  the  North  and  East.  Yet.  in  spite  of  the  rapid  progress 
made,  much  is  still  to  be  done  before  the  schools  of  the  South 
■re  upon  the  same  footing  of  general  excellence  as  those  of 
the  other  portions  of  the  country. 

Unlike  the  gnat  central  portion  of  the  U.  S..  the  terrltmy 

farther  west  was  not  occupied,  altho  admirably  suited  for 

agricultural  purposes,  and  promising  permanent  homes  from 

the  very  bevnmng.     It  was,  rather,  taken  possession  of  b^ 

civilisation,  through  a  r    '^     '         '  "'' 

gtations 

Tha 


. . I  of  unrelated  mi- 
grations to  particular  localities  far  removed 
nom  other  settled  territories,  bom  which  cen- 


•vtm^i         ^"^  °^  population  little  frontiers  were  sent  out, 

W«m         tinti]  the  settlements  have  now  little  wholly 

unoccupied  land  between  their  borders.    This 

(leculiarity  of  occupation,  and  particularly,  in 

some  instances,  the  reasons  underlying  the  speaal  migrations, 

have  influenced  educational    development  to  some  extent; 

but  in  theend  tha  result  has  been  the  same  as  in  the  Eastern 

portions  of  the  country,  and  to-day  we  find  the  public  school 

a  flourishing  institution,  even  in  the  remotest  comers  of  this 

vast  western  domain.     Its  schools  rank  high.     Altho  but 

thinly  settled,  the  region  enrolls  a  greater  percentage  of  its 

population  (five  to  eighteen  years)  in  its  schools  than  doe* 

any  other  part  of  the  country.     In  its  expenditure  for  school 

purposes  it  i*  generous,  exraeding  any  other  portion  of  the 

country  in  per  capita  outlay. 

As  the  granunar-schools  throughout  the  early 
colonies  declined  in  efficiency  toward  the  latter 
part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  new  institution 
was  coming  to  the  front,  providing  a  means  of 
education  that  was  far-reaching.  This  was  the 
academy',  the  successor  of  the  old  grammar- 
school,  and  the  forertinner  of  the  modem  high 
school.  From  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
until  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy,  it  was 
the  tuidisputed  leader  in  secondary  education, 
and  altho  now  in  a  sense  deposed  by  the  public 
high  school,  the  academy  has  not  outlived  its 
usefiilness.  In  their  inception,  academies  were 
of  two  general  classes:  (i)  The  local  academy, 
which  aimed  to  do  little  more  than  to  supply  the 
edticational  needs  of  its  immediate  neighborhood; 
and  (a)  the  academy  of  a  more  pretentious  type, 
with  a  cotu-se  of  considerable  breadth,  drawing  its 
students  from  a  wide  field.  Those  of  the  former 
class  were  frequently  but  ephemeral,  while  many 
of  the  latter  possest  considerable  endowment, 
and  were  established  upon  a  permanent  basis. 
The  academy  was  essentially  a  private  institu- 
tion, but  as  will  be  shown  later  in  many  instances 
received  such  substantial  recognition  from  the 
state  as  to  warrant  its  being  included  tmder  the 
public  school  system.  So  closely  did  the  early 
academies  resemble  their  predecessors,  the  gram- 
mar-schools, that  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the 
first,  either  as  to  time  or  place.  The  first,  how- 
ever, to  become  incorporated  was  one  which  was 
founded  in  Philadelphia  in  1753,  through  the 
efforts  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  In  Massachu- 
setts the  first  to  mcorporate  was  the  Phillips  Acad- 
emy at  Andover,  started  in  1778,  tho  not  char- 
tered until  two  years  later.  Phillips  Academy  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  was  founded  at  about  the  same 
time.  Dummer  Academv  was  the  third  to  be 
chartered  in  New  England,  being  incorporated  in 
1 78a,  tho  its  history  logins  in  1 76 1 ,  when  Lieuten- 
ant-governor Dummer  bequeathed  his  mansion 
and  330  acres  of  land  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  a  school.  Two  years  later  the  school 
was  opened  at  Byfield,  Mass.  Because  of  the 
celebntvof  its  first  master,  Samuel  Moody,  it  may 
rightly  oe  called  the  mother  of  the  New  England 
academy.     For  nineteen  years   Master  Moody 


managed  this  school,  and  made  it,  says  Charles 

Hammond, ' '  the  best  type  of  an  English  grammar- 
school  that  had  existed  on  American  soil  since  the 
days  of  Ezekiel  Cheever." 

The  common-school  system  of  the  U.  S.  is  in 
most  of  the  states  organized  under  four  different 
units  of  administration : 

I.  The  school  district  is  the  smallest  unit  in  school  admin- 
istration and  the  most  democratic  feature  in  the  entire  polit- 
ical organisation.  Under  the  earlier  colonial  conditions  it 
arose  most  naturally.  In  some  form  or  other, 
the  district-school  system  exists  to-day  in  a 
gelieid        great  majority  of  the  states.     In  Maine,  New 

g I Hampshire,    Vermont,    Massachusetts,    New 

"'""*"*"  Jersey,  and  Indiana,  it  has,  however,  been 
entirely  superseded  by  the  township  system. 
In  muy  other  states  (as,  for  instance,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  the  Da- 
kotas,  and  the  upjper  peninsula  of  Michigan)  it  exists  along- 
side of  the  township  system.  In  some  states  the  district  u 
primarily  a  subdivision  of  the  town  or  township;  in  others,  dt 
the  county.  In  neariy  all,  the  voters  within  the  district  elect 
the  school  officers  and  levy  taxes,  tho  in  some  those  functions 
are  performed  by  the  county. 

*.  The  township  and  the  incorporated  dty  are  the  units  in 
school  organisation  which  are  fast  superseding  the  district. 
Consolidation  in  school  matters  is  as  crying  a  question  as  it  is 
in  manufacture  and  finance,  and  will  perhaps  prove  a  greater 
blessing.  The  township  organisation  is  but  a  merger  of  dis- 
tricts with  practically  tne  same  rights  and  privileges  as  were 
invested  in  each  of  the  original  districts.  The  officers  are 
choaen  at  the  annual  town-meetings  by  all  the  electors,  or, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  township  is  tile  unit  of  school 
prremment,  and  the  schools  are  made  uniform  throughout 
Its  extent.  It  is  less  formally  democratic  and  more  fully 
centralized  than  the  system  which  it  is  superseding,  and  has 
the  advanta^  of  forcing  the  wealthier  portions  of  the  town- 
ship to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  schools  in  the  poorer 
communities,  thus  bringing  about  a  more  uniform  standard 
of  excellence.  But  a  comparativdy  few  states,  and  those  for 
the  meet  part  among  the  older  ones  (Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana),  have 
compulsory  township  orramization  by  legislative  enactment. 
Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  abolish  the  district  system 
(188s),  and  was  followed  by  New  Hampshire  (1886).  Ver- 
mont (189a),  and  Maine  (1893). 

In  at  least  twenty  other  states— Omnecticut,  Florida, 
Georgia,  Illinoi*,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Miehinn,  Minne- 
sota, Missouri,  Nebraska.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York. 
North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota, 
Tennessee,  and  TCsconsin — there  is  permissive  le^slation 
looldng  toward  some  form  of  school  cen^alisation,  tho  in  most 
of  them  it  is  as  yet  being  carried  out  to  only  a  slight  extent. 

}.  Throughout  the  South,  the  county  has  been  the  general 
unit  in  all  forms  of  government,  and  consequently  the  basis  of 
school  administration.  As  a  result  those  functions  which 
were  in  the  earlier  times  in  New  England  performed  by  the 
district  school  board,  such  as  the  examination  and  appoint- 
ment of  teachers,  providing  school  buildings,  and  rainng 
school-funds,  etc.,  are  the  duties  of  the  county  officials. 

4.  The  state  is  the  supreme  unit  for  genenl  school  legisla- 
tion. Beyond  this  it  hardly  goes,  tho  where  a  state  bowd  of 
education,  or  its  equivalent  tmder  any  title,  is  maintained,  it 
exercises  some  administrative  powers.  In  no  sense,  however, 
does  the  state  exercise  supervisory  powers  over  the  actual 
work  of  instruction,  since  in  many  states  it  would  be  mani- 
festly impossible  for  ttie  state  superintendent  of  instruction 
to  pay  even  brief  visits  to  all  the  schotds  within  his  Jurisdi^ 
tion  in  the  course  of  liis  term  of  office. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  public 
elementary  education,  supported  by  taxation,  had 
been  established  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    The 
first  city  to  establish  a  public  high 
BammJarT   ^^^^o'   with   a   two   to   fotir   years' 
iJJ^lSw    course  of  study  was  Boston,  Mass., 
in  i8ai.     Previous  to  1840  six  other 
cities,  all  but  one  in  New  England, 
had  established  similar  schools :  Portland  (1821); 
Worcester   (1824);  New  Bedford   (18 jt);  Cam- 
bridge and  Tatmton   (1838);  and  Philadelphia 
(1839).     Within  the  next  decade    seven    more 
high  schools  had  been  added  to  the  list  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States,  one  (New  Orleans,  1843) 
in  the  South,  and  three  (Cleveland,  1846;  Cin- 
cinnati,   1847;  and  Toledo,  1849)  in  the  North 
Central. 

The  number  of  students  receiving  secondary 
instruction  (the  ninth  to  the  thirteenth  year  s 
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Common  School  Statistics  o*  th>  Unitbd  Statbs 


1869-70 

1879-80 

1889-90 

1899-1900 

1909-3  > 

1903-4  • 

•38,558,371 
'  1 9, 05s. 443 

6,871.599 

17.89 

S700. 
4.077.347 

59-3 

139.9 

539.053.493 

44-7 

78.4 

'50,155.783 
•  15.065.767 

9.867  .SOS 

19-67 

65   SO 
6,144,143 

69.3 

130.3 

800,719,970 

53-» 

81.1 

'69,699,950 
•  i8,54J.9oi 

19,799,581 

90.39 

68.61 
8,153,635 

64-. 

134-7 

1,098,939,795 

59-9 

86.3 

»7S.6o9.si5 
'91,404,399 

15.503.110 

90.S1 

10,639,779 

68.6 

144.3 

1,534.899,633 

71.8 

99.0 

•79.900,389 
•99,655,001 

16,009,361 

90.04 

70.67 
1 1,054,509 

69.9 

147-9 

1.697,405,037 

71-8 

101.7 

Persona  s  to  i8  yean  of  age 

Pupils  enrolled    (duplicates    ex- 
cluded)   

'93,098,748 
16,956,038 

Per  cent  of  total  population  en- 
rolled   

Per  cent  of  persons  s  to  18  years  of 

1°  »? 

11,318,956 
69.6 

Averai{e  daily  attendance 

Relation  of   same  to   enrolinent 
(per  cent) 

Avenge    length  of    school  term 

(days)    

Total  number  of  days  attended 

Average  number  of  days  attended 

Average    number    attended    by 

77.S»9 
199,986 

199,795 
163.798 

t9S.S9S 

938.397 

196,588 
996,474 

117.03s 
339.959 

113.744 
341.498 

Whole  number  of  teachers. . . 

Per  cent  of  male  teachers 

Average  monthly  wages  of  male 
teachers  « 

90O,SlS 

38.7 

986.593 
49.8 

363,999 

34-5 

493,069 
99.9 

$46-53 

38.93 

948,979 

$550,069,917 

449.>87 
96.0 

t49-98 

40.51 

956,789 

t643.903.998 

455.949 
95.0 

tso.96 

41.54 
957,697 

t68s. 101.343 

teachers  *                        

Number  of  schoolhouses* 

Value  of  all  tcho(d  property 

116,319 
1130,383.008 

178,999 
1909,571.718 

994.596 
$349,53  «.79« 

Receipts: 

$7,744,765 
96,345.393 
97,921,416 
11,889,999 

$9,159,974 
37.886.740 
149.486.84S 
93,940.130 

tl9,109,s8l 
40,455.815 
173.730.858 

9S. 34  7. 86s 

$10,193,093 
49,559.969 

193.915.794 
33,179,139 

t143.194.806 

$919,765,989 

t9s1.637.119 

t979. 133-995 

Per  cent  of  total  derived  from — 
Income  of  pennanent  funds 

4-9 

17-9 
68.0 

10.6 

iJ:1 
69.0 
10.1 

IS  -  9 

69.9 
11.9 

Bxpenditnres: 

For  site«,  buildings,  furniture, 

$96,907.04 1 

91.836,484 
99,463,190 

$3S.4So,89o 

137.687,746 
41,896,059 

t46.989,o74 

iS7.iio.io8 
48,058,443 

t49,4S3.969 

Pot  salaries  of  superintendents 
and  teachers 

»37.83».S66 

tSS.949.979 

167,894,753 

For  all  other  Durooses. 

55.938. 905 

$63,396,660 
1.64 

$78,094,687 
1.56 

$140,306,715 
9.94 

$914,964,618 
9.84 

t9S  1,457.695 
3-15 

t973.9lt.917 

Expenditure  per  capita  of  popula- 

3-3« 

Bxpenditure  per  pupil  (of  averaee 
attendance): 

For  sites   buildsnits.  etc  ...    . 

$3.91 
11.16 

9.76 

t3.33 
19-95 
3-93 

t4-19 
14-91 
4-35 

t4.37 
14-83 

For  salaries 

89. '8 

$9.10 

For  all  other  purposes 

4-94 

Total  expenditure  per  pupil . 

815-55 

S19.71 

$17.93 

tlo.9l 

t99-7S 

$94-14 

Per  cent  of  expenditure  devoted 
to— 

18.6 
16.0 

8.4 

19.8 

64.0 

«9-S 

9.0 
14-0 

.8.4 
69. s 
•9-1 

9-7 
IS-S 

18. 1 

Salaries 

59-7 

71.6 

61.4 

lo-S 

Average  expenditure  per  day  for 
each  pupil  (cents): 

For  salaries 

'•S 

11.8 

7-0 
9-7 

10.1 

16.5 

>  The  figures  for  this  year  are  subject  to  correction. 
'United  States  census. 


•Estimated.  •  Including  buildings  rented. 

<  Several  states  are  not  included  in  this  average. 
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Statistic*  or  SacoMOABr  Bducatioh,  1903-4 
Instneiorj  and  itudtnts  in  pMic  kith  schools  and  in  privalt  kith  sdtools  and  aeadimiis. 


PUBUC  HlOH  ScaooLS 

PSITATB   SSCOHDART  SCBOOU 

Stats  ok  Tsuutokt 

Num- 
ber 

SecondAry 
teachers 

Secondary 
students 

Num- 
ber 

Secondary 
teachers 

students 

Utl» 

Pe- 

suUe 

Male 

Pe- 

maae 

Hale 

Fe- 
male 

Male 

Pe- 
male 

» 

S 

8 

4 

C 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

United  States 

7.330 

13,835 

13.93s 

366,039 

369.769 

1.606 

4.051 

S.SIS 

S  1.599 

51,808 

North  Atlantic  Diviaioii 

1,635 
S07 

3.89s 
433 

3.467 
833 

1,175 

6,46a 

899 

6.?l| 
1,018 

88.690 

1S.*>4 

19.764 

135. ISO 

18.851 

1 1B.330 
30.004 
S9.403 

*5» 

384 

393 
118 

S31 

743 
393 

3.35 1 

ill 

I.S34 
414 

31.658 
8.S81 
8.83. 
9.»4» 
S.481 

18.634 
T.»ST 
9.071 

i».o6s 
4.11S 

South  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

Western  Division 

work  of  the  course  of  study)  was  833,235  in  1904, 

as  against   ^67,003   in   1890.     The  number  has 

more  than  doubled  in  fotirteen  years.     Of  these 

pupils,    653,804    were    enrolled    in 

IWatlsttM     P'lblic     institutions,     and     169,431 

of  Bm^^wt  ***  private  institutions  and  in  pre- 

jilj^^jr' paratory    departments    of    institu- 

tions    for    higher    education.     The 

public  high  schools  enrolled  77  per 

cent  of  the  entire  number  of  secondanr  students. 

Secondary    students    constituted    a   little    more 

than  one  per  cent  of  the  entire  population  in  1904, 

having  increased  from  0.59  per  cent  in   1890. 

The  number  of  teachers  engaged  in  public  high 

schools  and  in  private  schools  of  the  same  grade 

was  36,336. 

The  mcrease  in  public  high  schools  has  been 
very  rapid  in  recent  years.  In  1890  there  were 
3,536  such  schools,  and  in  1904,  7,330.  Of  the 
students  in  the  public  high  schools  333,038  were 
studying  Latin;  364,923,  algebra;  11,158,  Greek; 
176,039,  geometry;  251,397,  history;  and  43,053, 
chemistry.  The  number  studying  Latin  in  1893 
was  30  per  cent  of  the  entire  numberof  students 
attending  public  high  schools,  and  in  1904  the 
percentage  had  increased  to  50 .  81 .  The  value  of 
the  school  property  of  the  high  schools  of  the 
U.  S.  amounts  to  nearly  $158,000,000;  that  of 
private  schools  of  the  same  grade  amounts  to 
about  $70,000,000.  About  one  half  of  the  private 
schools  are  controlled  by  religious  denomina- 
tions. 

The  federal  government  at  Washington  has 
never  attempted  any  control  over  public  instruc- 
tion in  the  several  states,  and  in  this  respect 
offers  a  marked  contrast  to  the  continental  coun- 
tries of  Etu«pe.  The  need  of  some  national 
agency  which  should  act  in  an  advisory  relation 
to  the  schools  of  the  country,  collect  statistics, 
and  serve  as  an  educational  clearing-house,  was 
early  felt,  however;  and  in  1867,  upon  motion  by 
James  A.  Garfield,  who  delivered  at  the  time  an 
address  which  was  a  masterly  review  of  American 
education  and  its  needs.  Congress  passed  a  bill 
establishing  a  department  of  education,  placing 
Henry  Barnard  at  its  head  as  commissioner. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  bureau,  annual  re- 
ports containing  from  800  to  3,500  pages  have 
Deen  issued  in  addition  to  nearly  300  separate 
volumes  and  pamphlets  of  the  greatest  value 
upon  a  great  variety  of  educational  topics.  The 
annual  reports  contain,  besides  detailed  statistics 
covering  all  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country,  special  chapters  upon  the  history  and 


philosophy  of  education  in  the  U.  S.  and  foreign 
countries,  and  other  subjects  invaluable  to  the 
student. 

Nine  colleges  were  established  during  colonial 
times.  These  were:  Harvard  University,  1636; 
William  and  Mary  College,  1693;  Yale  Coll«^e, 
1701;  Princeton  University,  1748; 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  1751; 
Columbia  University,  1754;  Brown 
Universitv,  1764;  Rutgers  College, 
1766;  and  Dartmouth  College,  1769. 
Before  the  year  1800  no  less  than 
thirteen  others  were  established,  making  a  total 
of  twenty-two  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  following  table  shows  the  number 
of  colleges  and  universities  established  by  decades 
for  the  various  geographical  divisions  of  the  U.S.: 
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>  Thirty-four  of  these  were  maintained  by  the  vaiioua 
states. 

The  following  table  shows  the  states  and  terri- 
tones  maintainmg  universities  in  1903,  together 
with  the  year  of  establishment,  and  the  number 
of  students  in  each  for  the  years  1875  and  1903 : 

Statb  Univbrsitibs 


Date  of 
Founda- 
tion 

1875 

1903 

Stu- 
denu 

Pro 
ulty 

Stu- 
dents 

Alabama 

1868 
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iSeS 
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Minnoota 
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Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

North  Carcdina. 
North  Dakou. . 

Ohio 

Oregon 

South  Carolina . 
South  Dakota . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington .... 
WestVinrinia.. 

Wisconan 

Wyoming 


Date  of 
Founda- 
tion 


iS6o 
1867 
1837 
1S68 
1848 
1840 

''!?' 
1869 

1886 
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1883 
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1876 

1801 

1881 
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1883 

1850 
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1867 

1848 
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450 
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Aiiiona 

189 1 
1891 
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31$ 

New  Mexico 
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Total 

3,S40 

470 

41,369 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  little  more  than 
twenty-five  years  the  number  of  students  in  at- 
tendance at  the  state  tmiversities  increased  nearly 
twenty  times  (fourteen  institutions  added  diuing 
the  period).  Six  out  of  the  ten  largest  universi- 
ties m  the  country  (1903)  are  upon  the  list,  and 
more  than  that  number  which  are  doing  work  of 
as  high  a  character  as  any. 


schools  of  technology.  Comparing  1904  with 
1890,  the  total  number  of  men  had  mcreased 
from  44,936  to  86,006,  and  the  niunber  of  women 
from  10,761  to  33,023.  Of  the  entire  nimiber 
(118,029),  S''i3^  were  in  classical  courses  and 
13,009  in  other  courses  for  general  culture;  9,540 
in  general  science  courses;  and  2,196  in  agricul- 
ture, excluding  short-coiu'se  students. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  total  value  of 
property  possest  by  these  institutions  for  higher 
education  amounts  to  $465,316,545.  Seven  of 
these  institutions  have  endowments  of  more  than 
$5,000,000  each;  and  eight  have  from  $2,000,000 
to  $5,000,000.  The  total  amount  of  benefactions 
of  all  kinds  for  educational  purposes,  as  well  as 
for  philanthropic  purposes,  tor  the  year  was,  of 
course,  very  much  larger  than  this. 

For  nearly  two  centuries  after  the  establishment 
of  the  first  college  at  Cambridge,  Mass.,  only  oc- 
casional and  sporadic  attempts  at  specialization 
in  higher  education  had  been  made  in  America. 
It  is  true  that,  during  the  4ater  years 
rrnftiMlnnBl         thaX   period,    some    few    special 
'sdnD^aD    schools    for   each    of   the    so-called 
^^       learned    professions    had    been    es- 
tablished, but  the  students  in  at- 
tendance were  so  few,  and  the  successes  so  mod- 
erate, as  to  argue  that  the  people,  as  a  whole,  had 
not  as  yet  felt  the  need  of  special  preparation  on 
the  part  of  their  ministers,  physicians,  and  law- 
yers, beyond  what  could  be  nad  in  the  academic 
institutions  and,  for  the  two  latter  professions, 
through  apprentice  work  under  some  competent 
practitioner.    The  earlier  colleges   had  courses 
especially  arranged  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  pulpit, 
and  were  in  many  cases  primarily  establisnea  as 
theological    schools.     The    application    of    their 
courses  to  the  demands  of  medical  or  legal  prac- 
tise was  not  so  direct,  tbo  furnishing  a  broad 
foundation.     It   is   estimated  that   among   the 
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The  total  number  of  institutions  for  higher  edu- 
cation reporting  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion in  1904  is  607,  of  which  121  admit  women 
only;  130  universities  and  colleges  admit  only 
men  to  the  undergraduate  department,  and  313 
admit  both  men  and  women.  Of  the  43  schools 
of  technology,  24  report  women  among  their  un- 
dergraduates. The  total  number  of  students 
resident  at  these  institutions  in  1904  was  reported 
at  118,039.  Of  these,  71,817  men  and  34,413 
women  were  in  universities  and  colleges  for  men 
and  for  both  sexes;  6,341  were  in  colleges  for 
women;  14,189  men  and  1,269  women  were  in 


3.500  physicians  in  the  country  at  the  close  of  the 
Revolution,  not  more  than  400  had  received 
medical  degrees,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  the  number 
of  lawyers  having  received  legal  instruction  in 
an  institution  of  learning  was  even  as  great  as 
that.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  the  subject- 
matter  to  be  covered  in  any  adequate  professional 
preparation  was  increased,  the  educational 
machinery  adapted  itself  to  the  new  demands, 
and  special  departments,  or  schools,  sprang  up 
wherever  the  need  seemed  to  be  the  greatest, 
somein  connection  with  colleges  already  founded, 
and   some   as   separate   institutions.     Theology 
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was  first  to  enter  the  field,  with  medicine  second, 
and  law  the  last  among  the  three  great  professions. 
Pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  veterinary  practise 
foUowed  in  order,  until  we  have  to-day  upward  of 
SCO  institutions  preparing  specialists  m  these 
various  callings. 


instruction  (1783).  Nine  schools  of  medicine 
were  in  operation  at  the  end  of  the  second  decade 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1902  there  were 
154  such  schools,  of  which  133  are  "regular," 
10  eclectic,  and  31  homeopathic. 
The  number  of  professional  schools,  students, 
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The  first  religious  denomination  to  establish  a 
theological  school  was  the  Dutch  Reform  Church 
in  America.     This  was  in  1784  under  the  direc- 
tion   of    Dr.    John    H.    Livingston, 

_.„, 1^,  pastor  of  the  Collegiate  Church  of 

™*^g~  New  York  City.  UntU  1810  Dr. 
Livingston  taught  gratuitously  in 
connection  with  his  pastoral  work. 
In  18 10  his  work  was  transferred  to  Rutgers  Col- 
lege. Two  other  theological  schools  were  es- 
tablished before  the  nineteenth  century,  one  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  denomination  at  Baltimore, 
and  another  by  the  United  Presbyterians  at  Ser- 
vice, Pa.  From  1820  to  igoa,  129  theological 
schools  were  founded  in  the  U.  S. 

The  first  law-school  in  the  U.  S.  was  established 
at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1784,  by  Judge  Tappan 
Reeve,  and  was  conducted  there 
until  1833,  when  it  was  discon- 
tinued. Only  two  other  definite 
attempts  to  establish  schools  of  law 
were  made  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
Both  of  these  were  in  connection  with  colleges 
already  established,  and  both  were  failures,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  immediate  discontinuance 
of  the  work.  The  first  was  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1791 ;  and  the  second  at  Colum- 
bia in  1797.  It  remained  for  Harvard  to  estab- 
lish the  first  law-school  of  permanency,  with  de- 
free-granting  privileges;  and  this  she  did  in  1817. 
'revious  to  the  establishment  of  a  faculty  of  law 
at  Harvard,  the  University  of  Maryland,  m  i8t2, 
had  formally  established  such  a  faculty  com- 

E rising  seven  instructors.  A  law  department  was 
rst  established  at  Yale  College  in  1824,  tho  the 
LL.B.  degree  was  not  conferred  until  1843.  The 
University  of  Virginia  established  a  department 
of  law  in  1826,  and  it  has  been  in  continuous  oper- 
ation ever  since,  even  during  the  four  years  of 
civil  war. 

The  first  medical  school  in  the  country  was 
established  in  176;  as  the  chair  of  medicme  of 
the  University  of  Pennsvlvania.  In  1767  a  sec- 
ond medical  school  was  established. 
This  was  not  in  its  origin  a  separate 
school,  as  its  predecessor  had  been, 
but  a  medical  department  in  connec- 
tion with  King's  College,  now  Colum- 
bia, at  New  York  City.  Harvard  was  the  second 
of  the  academic  institutions  to  provide  medical 
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and  graduates  in  1904  was  distributed  as  follows: 
Theological,  153  schools,  7,393  students  (187  of 
these  were  women),  1,620  graduates;  Utw,  95 
schools,  14,306  students  (of  these  163  were 
women),  3,288  graduates;  medical,  152  schools, 
36,949  students  ^including  1,188  women),  5,703 
graduates;  denial,  54  schools,  7,32c  students, 
2,192  graduates;  phdrinaceutical,  63  schools,  4,457 
students,  1,308  graduates;  veterinary,  11  schools, 
795  students,  198  graduates. 

There  are  in  the  U.  S.  sixty-six  agricultural 
and  mechanical  colleges :  fifty  for  white  students, 
and  sixteen  for  colored.  Most  of  these  are  in- 
cluded in  the  list  of  universities  and 
AorlaiiltBiBl  ''oU^^  already  considered.  A  few 
^"^         are  classed  with  secondary  institu- 
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tions  or  with  state  normal  schools. 


»ujj-__     These  sixty-six  institutions  are  en- 

^^"*'"  dowed  by  the  acts  of  Congress  ap- 
proved July  2,  1862,  and  Aug.  30, 
1890.  In  1904  they  received  in  the  aggregate: 
from  the  states  and  territories  in  which  they  are 
situated,  $5,654,758;  from  the  income  derived 
from  the  land  received  tmder  the  grant  of  1862, 
$730,004;  and  from  later  land  and  money  grants 
$1,315,959.  The  federal  government  in  1904  con- 
tributed about  19  per  cent  of  the  income  of  these 
colleges,  as  compared  with  21  percent  in  1903. 
The  total  number  of  students  in  the  collegiate 
departments  of  the  institutions  for  white  students 
was  20,89^  (18,74^  men  and  2,151  women). 

In  the  mstitutions  for  colored  students  there 
were  2,228  men  and  1,926  women  in  the  prepara- 
tory departments,  and  only  372  men  and  299 
women  m  the  collegiate  departments.  Accord- 
ing to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
Aug.  30, 1890,  no  part  of  the  money  received  from 
the  endowment  provided  by  that  act  ($35,000  a 
year  to  each  state  or  territory)  can  be  appro- 
priated for  foreign  languages,  whether  modem  or 
classic.  This  instruction  is,  however,  provided  for 
out  of  other  funds.  The  total  value  of  the  prop- 
erty owned  by  these  institutions  is  $74,^64,424, 
of  which  $3,775,965  belong  to  the  institutions 
for  colored  students. 

In  1904  there  were  269  public  and  private  nor- 
mal schools  reporting  to  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion. There  were  63,627  students  in  these  insti- 
tutions, 10,848  of  whom  graduated  at  the  close  of 
the  scholastic  year.     In  1890  there  were  178  in- 
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stitutions,  34,814  students,  and  5,337  graduates. 
The  total  number  of  students  has  nearly  doubled, 
while  the  number  of  grad.uates  has 
Taaahan'    '"O'^  than  doubled.     Besides  these, 
rniaiag-    ^^^^^  were  23,612  students  of  peda- 
ft^dS"    KOR'CS  in  universities,  colleges,  and 
high  schools  in  1904.    State  appro- 
priations for  public  normal  schools  in 
1890  amounted  to  $1,313,419.     Current  expenses 
had   reached  $3,937,808,   and  expenditures   for 
buildings  $915,443.     One  hundred  and  forty-nine 
public  normal  schools  report  an  aggregate  of  $36,- 
914,535  as  the  value  of  their  school  proijerty. 

In  1904,  149  manual  and  industrial  traming- 
schools  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  number  of  pupils  for  that  year  was  65,495 
(3S-3'7  ^ys  and  30,168  girls),  and  the  cturent 
expenses  $1,480,685.  Edwin  G.  Dbxtbr. 

References:  Much  of  the  statistical  material,  especially  that 
having  to  do  with  the  present  organization  of  foreign  school 
systems,  has  been  taken  direct  from  the  Report  of  the  V .  S. 
Commissicnsr  of  Education,  lor  igo4.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  material  for  the  U.  S..  Dexter's  History  of  Education 
in  the  United  States  has  been  largely  drawn  upon.  Consult 
The  Making  of  the  Middle  Schools,  by  Elmer  E.  Brown:  The 
Meaning  of  Education,  by  Nicholas  M.  Butler;  Education  of 
the  Greek  People,  and  A  History  of  Education,  by  Thomas 
Davidson;  Educational  Reform,  by  C.  E.  Eliot;  Education 
and  the  Larger  Life,  by  C.  H.  Henderson;  The  Making  of 
Citizens,  by  R.  E.  Hughes;  Public  Scliool  System  of  the 
United  States,  by  J.  M.  Rice;  German  Higher  Schools,  by 
James  E.  Russell;  Cyclopedia  of  Education,  by  A.  Sonnen- 
schetn;  Education,  by  Herbert  Spencer. 
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EIGHT-HOnR  DAT,  THE  (see  also  Eight- 
Hour  Philosophy  and  Eight-Hour  Day,  Prac- 
ticability OF.  For  statements  as  to  the  working- 
hotu^  of  different  countries,  see  Hours  of  Labor)  : 
We  consider  in  this  article  the  movement  to  re- 
duce the  hoiu^  of  work  to  eight,  since  in  all 
countries  the  effort  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor 
has  held  a  day  of  eight  hours  to  be  at  present  the 
goal  to  be  striven  for. 

I.  History 

The  history  of  the  short-hour  movement  begins 
in  England.  Thorold  Rogers  says  ("Six  Cen- 
turies of  Work  and  Wages, '  pp.  337  and  543): 

It  i*  plain  that  the  <Ur  *>*  one  of  eight  hours.  .  .  .  The 
artitan  who  ii  demanding  at  this  time  an  eight-houn'  day 
in  the  building  trades  is  simply  striving  to  recover  what  his 
ancestor  wcrlced  by  four  or  five  centuries  ago. 

Some  writers  denv  this,  but  even  according 
to  the  Statute  of  Apprentices  (5  Eliz.,  c.  4), 


when  the  hotirs  of  labor  were  to  be  twelve  in 
summer  and  during  day-light  in  winter,  two  and 
a  half  hours  were  allowed  for  meals, 
Xarlaad  ^'"^^  *^  ^^  '"^**  notoriously  not 
observed.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury there  is  good  eAridence  that  the 
hours  were  growing  considerably  longer.  William 
Petty  (q.  v.),  whom  Karl  Marx  with  no  little 
reason  calls  "the  father  of  political  economy, 
and  to  some  extent  the  founder  of  statistics," 
says  that  in  the  last  third  of  the  seventeenth 
century  there  was  a  ten-hour  day.  In  the  eight- 
eenth and  nineteenth  centuries  we  come  to 
more  certain  facts.  From  1790  to  i8ao  the 
hours  were  practically  unlimited,  and  often 
even  for  children  fifteen  hours  and  over.  Those 
who  would  know  the  horrors  perpetrated  in 
England  diuing  this  period  of  the  triumph  of 
absolute  laissez-faire  should  read  Karl  Marx's 
sketch  of  the  period,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
"Capital,"  based  on  documentary  evidence. 
Mills  were  often  run  day  and  night ;  children  were 
obtained  in  gangs  from  the  poor-law  guardians 
and  worked  in  two  sets,  lodged  in  sort  of  pens 
with  one  set  of  beds ;  one  set  of  children  occupying 
the  beds  while  the  other  set  worked,  ana  vice 
versa.  The  children  were  carried  from  the  beds 
to  the  mills  and  from  the  mills  to  the  beds. 
Where  this  was  not  done  hours  were  over  twelve. 
Terrible  evils  resulted,  and  in  1796  a  board  of 
health  in  Manchester  was  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  conditions  in  the  mills,  the  investigation 
being  caused  by  the  statements  of  a  physician, 
Dr.  Aikin.  In  1803  the  elder  Sir  Robert  Peel 
brought  in  and  carried  a  bill  to  allay  the  worst 
evils.  It  accomplished  little,  but  furnished  a  prec- 
edent. It  applied  only  to  pauper  apprentices 
and  limited  the  hours  of  only  the  little  children  to 
twelvel  The  short-hour  agitation,  however,  had 
commenced.  Says  Sidney  Webb  and  Harold 
Cox's  "The  Eight-Hours'  Day"  (p.  15): 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  ordinary 
worldng-day  of  the  English  artizan  appears  to  have  varied 
from  eleven  to  fourteen  hotirs.  In  the  new  industries,  such 
as  the  textile  manufactories,  the  employers,  being  free  from 
traditions,  often  exacted  a  still  longer  day.  Tne  London 
bookbinders  were  worldng  twelve  and  a  half  hours  a  day 
(fourteen  less  meal- times)  in  17  So,  when  a  trade-union  was 
formed  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  an  hour  a  day. 

This  movement  became  successful  in  1786.  King  George 
III.  was  the  first  employer  to  accord  the  boon,  which  he  did 
to  the  "finisher"  in  the  Royal  Library.  The  "second  hour" 
was  gained  in  1794,  and  another  half-hour  about  18 10,  after 
an  unsuccessful  strike  in  1806.  Eighty  years  ago,  therefore, 
the  London  bookbinders  had  won  for  themsdves  the  ten- 
hour  day. 

In  1815  another  parliamentary  inquiry  took 
place  and  an  act  of  i8n[  forbade  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  nine,  and  fixt  the  hours 
of  children  of  nine  to  sixteen  at  seventy-two 
hours  per  week  exclusive  of  meal- times.  In  1834 
a  bill  was  passed  partially  giving  trade-unions 
the  right  to  organize,  and  from  this  time  agitation 
became  more  active.  In  1835  Sir  John  Hob- 
house  carried  through  Parliament  another  bill, 
making  legal  provision  for  a  Saturday  half-hoh- 
day.  Already,  however,  further  prepress  was 
demanded.     Says  "The  Eight-Hours'  Day": 

The  eight-hours'  dream  has  certainly  been  in  the  minds  of 
trade-unionists  in  England  ever  since  the  repeal  of  the  Com- 
bination Laws  in  1834,  and  has  recurred  at  every  season  of 
reviving  industrial  prosperity  since  that  time. 

And  even  before  this  date  a  serious  proposal  to  reduce  the 
hours  of  factory  labor  to  eight  hours  was  apparently  made  by 
Robert  Oven  in  1817.  At  that  date,  when  even  children 
were  kept  at  work  in  the  textile  mills  for  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hours  a  day,  the  proposal  of  an  eight-hour  day  must  have 
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saoned  liraplT  absurd.  Robert  Owen  imtitutad  a  ragular 
workmg-day  in  his  miUs  at  New  Lanark  of  ten  and  a  half 
hours  net,  and  he  Uved  to  see  an  even  shorter  day  made 
universal  in  the  textile  industry. 

In  1830  Richard  Oastler  (q.  v.),  "the  Factory 
King,"   Decame  converted  to  the  labor  move- 
ment, and  commenced,  and  for  eighteen  years, 
through  persecution  and  imprisonment,  carried 
on  his  agitation  for  a  ten-hour  day. 

Futorr     ^*®  motto  was  "ten  hours  and  a 
T.^.,„f?,_  time-book."     He   accomplished   lit- 
wipaiawon  ^.j^^  however,  tiU  Lord  Ashley  (the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  q.  v.)  took  up 
his  catise.     In  183 1  Sir  John  Hobhotise  secured 
2in  act  forbidding  in  the  cotton  trade  the  em- 
ployment of  persons  under  twenty-one  by  night, 
and  all  persons  under  eighteen  over  sixty-nine 
hours.     In  183  a  Tom  Sadler,  the  factory  repre- 
sentative, moved  a  ten-hour  bill. 

In  1833  an  act  mainly  due  to  Lord  Ashley 
limited  Me  hours  of  children  under  thirteen  to 
forty-eight,  and  enacted  several  advantageous 
subsidiary  provisions.  Agitation,  however,  went 
on. 

The  manufacturers,  too,  threw  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  factory  acts.  Most  of  the 
provisions  hitherto  applied  only  to  certain  trades 
like  the  cotton  trades;  but  in  1840  a  commission 
found  ^evances  very  wide-spread,  particularly 
in  minmg,  where  men,  women,  and  children 
worked  naif-naked,  eleven,  twelve,  and  often 
sixteen  hours.  This  produced  the  Mining  Act, 
which  forbade  the  emplo}rment  imdergiound  of 
women  and  of  boys  under  ten. 

The  Act  of  1844,  under  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
government,  classified  adult  women  as  "young 
persons,"  and  extended  the  provisions  of  the 
Mining  Act  to  the  textile  trades,  yet  left  so  many 
loopholes  to  the  manufacturers  that  they  scarcely 
opposed  it,  tho  even  Liberals  like  Cobden  and 
Bright  protested  against  most  of  the  factory 
acts. 

In  1847  was  enacted  the  great  ten-hour  bill 
introduced  by  Mr.  Fielden.  It  enacted  a  ten- 
hour  day  for  both  men  and  women.  It  was  un- 
questionably a  great  advance,  and  yet  its  enact- 
ments were  so  often  avoided  that  in  1850  another 
bill  was  passed  to  try  and  enforce  its  provisions. 
Agitation  continued. 

In  i860  there  was  a  revival  of  the  nine-hour 
movement,  but  industrial  depression,  later,  made 
it  cease.  Beginning  with  1871,  however,  there 
were  numerotis  strikes  for  a  nine-hour  day,  and 
by  187  a  such  demands  had  been  granted  to  most 
skilled    artizans.     Legislation,    too, 

jjjjj^j      went  on.     Omitting  minor  bills  the 

wutnry  '^-Ct  of  1 864  extended  the  factory 
'  acts  to  many  trades,  the  Act  of  1874 
reduced  the  hours  in  the  textile 
trades  from  sixty  to  fifty-six  and  a  half  a  week, 
the  Act  of  1878  codified  all  the  factory  acts.  In 
1878  and  1879,  however,  many  employers  under- 
took to  revive  the  ten-hour  day,  and  there  were 
many  strikes  (q.  v.).  In  1881  the  present  Social- 
ist movement  began  in  England,  and  by  1886  pro- 
duced a  strong  agitation  for  an  eight-hour  day. 
Says  "The  Eight- Hours'  Day"  (pp.  a  1-33): 

During  the  year  1888  the  movement  received  a  very  great 
impetus  from  the  growth  of  the  "  New  Unionism."  The  new 
sense  of  solidarity  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  which  was  so  marked 
a  feature  of  the  matchmakers'  strike  in  1888,  led  to  the  forma- 
tion and  rapid  extension  of  trade-tmions  among  workers  who 
were  either  unskilled  or  who  had,  for  other  reasons, 
hitherto  been  without  organisation.  As  these  unions  were 
formed  usually  under  the  prevailing  Socialist  influence,  and 


atpadaliy  through  the  exertions  of  Messrs.  John  Boms  and 
Tom  Mann,  most  of  them  adopted  an  eight-hours'  UU  as  a 
part  of  their  program.  One  of  the  most  nourishing  of  these 
new  unions,  toe  "Gaa-workers  and  General  Laborerr  Union," 
demanded,  in  Nov.,  1888,  a  reduction  of  their  hours  from 
twelve  to  eight  per  day.  In  nearly  all  the  gas-works  in  the 
United  Kingdom  this  reduction  was  conceded  without  a 
strike,  and  in  many  cases  was  accompanied  by  a  slight  increase 
in  wages.  Such  a  signal  success  gave  an  immense  impetus  to 
the  general  eight-hoxirs'  movement. 

The  International  Trade-Union  Congress  had  appointed 
the  ist  of  May,  1890,  for  a  simultaneous  international  d«iioi>- 
stration  in  favor  of  an  eight-hours'  law.  ...  It  was  decided 
to  hold  a  London  demonstration  in  Hyde  Park  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  May,  and  a  similar  decision  was  taken  in  other 
towns.  No  fewer  than  sixteen  platforms  had  to  be  provided, 
and  at  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons  were  present. 
Experienced  journalists  agreed  that  no  demonstration  for 
twenty  years  had  equaled  it  in  magnitude. 

Several  prominent  employers  granted  the  eight- 
hour  day.  Mr.  Rae's  "Eight  Hours  for  Work," 
published  in  1894,  collects  much  evidence.  The 
author  commenced  his  studies  of  the  subject 
merely  to  get  information.  His  conclusion  he 
thus  states: 

All  experience  indorses  the  wisdom  of  reducing  the  hours  of 
labor.  .  .  .  The  available  evidence  is  unexpectedly  copious, 
and  its  teaching  is  unexpectedly  plain  and  uniform,  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation  I  have  found  it  impossible,  per- 
sonally, not  to  grow  a  stronger  and  stronger  believer  in  the 
eight-hour  day.  Shorter  work-hours  have  left  every  nation 
that  has  chosen  them  at  once  healthier,  wealthier,  and  wiser; 
and  the  shortening  to  eight  seems,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  be 
blessed  above  its  |>redecesson.  According  to  positive  expe- 
riences of  it,  the  eight-hour  day  has  been  almost  invariably 
fair.  .  .  . 

One  firm,  Messrs.  Watts  &  Manton,  say:  "  The  habits  of  the 
people  are  changing;  there  is  a  greater  desire  for  home  life 
and  greater  longing  after  the  means  by  which  it  is  to  be 
rendered  more  agreeable,"  Mr.  Johnston,  flax-spinner  and 
ex-Mayor  of  Belfast,  says  that  under  the  Icnig  hours  the  boys 
used  to  lounge  about  the  street  comers  and  frequent  the 
public  houses,  but  since  the  hours  were  shortened  they 
attended  reading-rooms  in  large  numbers,  and  when  tireid  of 
reading  would  amuse  themselves  with  games.  Mr.  C.  Wilson, 
manufacturer,  Hawick,  told  the  labor  commissioner  that  his 
men  had  been  using  their  leisure  wisely,  and  had  improved 
during  the  yean  they  have  now  enjoyed  it. 

Mond  &  Co.  state  explicitly  of  a  small  reduction  made  ia 
their  works:  "  To  the  men  it  has  been  the  greatest  boon.  It 
has  had  the  most  material  efTect  in  improving  their  health 
and  decreasing  the  amount  of  drunkenness,  which  bi^ore  the 
adoption  of  the  system  was  very  great  indeed.  The  inter- 
ference of  the  police  is  not  called  for  now  as  it  used  to  be." 
Messrs.  Johnson  of  Stratford,  after  four  years*  experience  of 
the  eight-hours*  system,  say  that  they  have  now  a  more 
intelligent  set  of  men,  and  that  the  men  and  lads  have  come, 
in  consequence  of  their  greater  leisure,  to  improve  themselves 
by  attending  technical  classes  in  the  evening. 

See  Hours  of  Labor. 

Next  to  England  came  Australia  in  agitating 
the  short-hour  movement,  and  with  such  success 
that  Australia  may  be  called  an  eight-hour 
country.  Our  account  is  abridged  from  Messrs. 
Webb  and  Cox's  "The  Ei^ht-Hours'  Day": 

When  the  gold  discoveries  had  given  the  first 

great  impulse  to  the  g^wth  of  industry  in  Austra- 

ua,  the  usual  working-day  for  artizans  seems  to 

have  been  ten  hours.     During  the 

AnttralU    ^^^^y  prosperity  of  Victoria  artizans' 

wages  rose  to  a  fabulous  height,  and 

the  trade-unions,  instituted  on  Eng- 

lish  models,  were  able  practically  to  impose  their 

own  terms.     The  old  ideal  of  an  eight-hotir  day 

soon  came  to  the  front. 

The  record  of  the  movement  in  Australia 
begins  with  a  public  meeting  held  by  the  stone- 
masons in  Melbourne  at  the  begitming  of  April, 
1856.  An  "eight-hour  leagrue"  was  formed  at  a 
meeting  of  the  united  trades,  and  immediate  no- 
tice was  given  by  public  announcement  that, 
after  the  aist  of  April,  1856,  no  man  belonging  to 
the  unions  represented  would  work  for  more  than 
eight  hours  a  day.     The  strength  of  the  artizans. 
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position  in  the  labor  market  at  that  time  was 
such  that  no  resistance  was  possible,  and  the  eight* 
hour  day,  thus  won  by  less  than  three  weeks' 
agitation,  has  ever  since  been  general  among  the 
artisans  of  Melbourne.  The  a  ad  of  April  has 
annually  been  kept  by  them  as  a  pubuc  holi- 
day,   and   is   now   known    as   the    £i|^ht-Hour 

From  Melbourne  the  eight-hour  movement 
quickly  spread  to  the  other  parts  of  the  colony, 
then  very  sparsely  inhabited,  and  also  to  New 
South  Wales.  An  eight-hour  day  was  generally 
established  in  various  skilled  trades  in  Sydney, 
within  a  few  years,  but  by  no  means  universally 
adopted,  especially  in  the  smaller  towns.  Sub- 
sequently xhe  movement  spread  to  Brisbane, 
Aoelaide,  and  most  of  the  towns  of  New  Zealand. 

At  the  time  when  the  Melbourne  workmen 
obtained  their  ei^ht-hour  day  there  was  neither 
need  nor  possibihty  of  securing  it  by  legal  enact- 
ment. A  royal  commission,  liowever,  was  ap- 
pointed in  1 88  a  to  investigate  the  subject.  The 
evidence  taken  revealed  that  the  supposed  uni- 
versal sentiment  in  favor  of  an  eight-hour  day 
had  not  sufficed  to  protect  various  large  classes 
of  workers,  such  as  bakers,  shop  assistants,  and 
attendants  in  restaurants,  from  being  kept  at 
work  for  excessive  hours. 

As  a  result,  in  i88«  an  act  fixt  an  eight-hour 
day  for  all  women  and  boys,  and  provided  many 
other  labor  regulations. 

Both  in  Queensland  and  New  Zealand  bills 
establishing  a  normal  eight-hour  day  were  passed 
by  the  Lower  House  of  the  legislature,  which  is 
elected  by  manhood. suffrage,  but  were  rejected 
by  the  Upper  House,  representing  the  propertied 
cuss. 

The  eight-hour  movement  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  seems  to  have  arisen  first  in  Paris. 

One  of  the  first  results  of  the  revolution  of 
1848  was  a  decree  limiting  the  hours  of  labor. 

This  decree  (dated  March,  1848)  enacted  that 

the  hours  of  labor  should  not  exceed  ten  per  diem 

in  Paris,  and  eleven  per  diem  else- 


flrsBM 


where  in  France.     It  was  modified 


by  the  law  of  the  9th  of  Sept.,  1848, 
which  established  twelve  Hours  net 
as  the  maximum  working-day.  This  hasty  legis- 
lation was  completely  ineffective.  No  inspectors 
were  appointea  or  other  means  taken  to  secure 
the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

To  the  plutocratic  Caesarism  which  followed 
the  repubhc,  the  law  itself  was  altogether  repug- 
nant. It  was  not  explicitljr  repealed;  but  it  was 
ingeniously  made  inoperative  by  a  series  of  de- 
crees. 

With  the  advent  of  the  third  republic,  a 
change  came  over  the  attitude  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  May,  1874,  fifteen  inspectors  were  ap- 
pointed to  control  the  operation  of  the  law  of 
1848  and  its  amendments.  In  the  same  year, 
and  again  in  1883,  more  stringent  factory  laws 
were  enacted  for  women  and  children.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Nov.,  1885,  an  administrative  cir- 
cular was  issued,  excluding  from  the  operation  of 
these  laws  all  workshops  where  only  human  labor 
force  was  used,  and  where  fewer  than  twenty 
workers  were  employed  in  one  building. 

The  law  of  1848  was,  however,  so  far  effective 
that  it  was  thought  necessary,  by  a  decree  of 
x88(),  to  exempt  from  its  observance  laborers  em- 
ployed on  works  executed  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  interest  of  the  national  safety  and 
defense. 


In   Germany  the  demand  for  a  law  limiting 
the  hours  of  labor  has  formed  a  part  of  the  agita- 
tion of  the  Social  Democratic  Partv.     Meanwhile 
factory    legislation,    both     imperial 
Hw  German  "^^  State,  has  to  some  extent  regu- 
Impira      ^^^  ^b  labor  of  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  this  has,  as  usual,  tended 
to  reduce  the  hours  of  men.     The 
law  of  xst  of  June,  1877,  with  the  amendments 
of  the  17th  of  June,  18S7,  prescribed  a  maximum 
day  of  ten  hours  for  persons  imder  sixteen.    But 
the  laws  were  very  imperfectly  enforced,  and 
mills  employing  young  persons  often  ran  eighty- 
four  hours  a  week.     Artizans  worked  eleven  and 
twelve  hours  a  day.     In  Leipsic  the  masons,  in 
1889,  carried  a  ten-hour  day;  but  this  was  a  local 
arrangement,  not  generally  followed. 

The  movement  for  an  eight-hour  day  exists 
chiefly  among  the  Social  Democrats,  whatever 
their  trade,  and  among  the  coal-miners.  In  188S 
the  coal-miners  in  Westphalia  struck  for  an  eight- 
hour  day,  and  secured  the  intervention  of  the 
young  eniperor  in  their  favor.  Accordingly,  in 
Westphalia,  Silesia,  and  Saxony  the  miners  work 
only  an  eight-hour  shift  wherever  a  high  tem- 
perature prevails ;  this  limitation  of  the  hours  in 
unhealthy  mines  was  adopted  by  the  Berlin  La- 
bor Conference  in  May,  1 890.  Many  of  the  work- 
ers in  the  mines,  and  other  industrial  establish- 
ments of  the  Prussian  Government,  have  since 
received  the  boon  of  an  eight-hour  day.  Other 
trades  are  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

Switzerland  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  first  country  to  declare  in  its  very  con- 
stitution the  legislative  right  of  the  nation,  in  its 
political  organization,  to  limit  the  working-day 
even  for  male  adtdts.  Nor  has  this  power  been 
allowed  to  sleep.  The  Federal  Factonr  Labor  Law 
of  1877  limite  the  maximum  hours  of  labor  for  all 
adult  labor  in  factories  or  workshops  to  eleven 
per  day,  and  to  ten  on  Saturdays  or  public  holi- 
days. 

During  1890  a  law  was  passed  limiting  the 
hours  of  railway  employees  to  ten. 

In    Holland,    Denmark,    Austria,    Italy,    and 
Spain  a  lar^  number  of  the  labor  organizations 
adopt  an  eight-hour  day  as  a  part  of  their  pro- 
gram, and  such  a  measure   is  fre- 
Q^„       quently  pressed  upon  the  legislatures 
XaroMan    °^  some  of  these  countries  by  the 
Oonstriai    ™embers   representing   the  working 
classes.     The   international   demon- 
stration of  the  ist  of  May,  1890,  was 
largely  participated  in,  not  only  in  all  these  coun- 
tries, but  also  by  Poland.     It  may,  indeed,  be 
said  generally,  as  regards  the  Continental  nations, 
that  wherever  the  wage-earners  are  organized  at 
all,  their  organizations  demand  an  eight-hour  law. 
But  labor  organizations  do  not  exist,  for  effective 
purposes,  among  any  but  a  minority  of  the  work- 
ers on  the  Continent. 

Meanwhile,  as  if  to  stave  off  the  demand  for  an 
eight-hour  law,  factory  legislation  of  the  ordinary 
tyi)e  is  being  everywhere  adopted  or  rendered 
more  stringent.  Belgium  and  Holland,  long  the 
fields  of  the  most  unrestrained  exploitation  of 
labor,  have  both  enacted  lengthy  codes  of  labor 
regulations;  in  France,  Germany,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  Austria,  the  law  is  being  strengthened ;  Rus- 
sia and  IJenmark  and  Swe<fcn  have  entered  the 
same  path.  In  some  respects,  indeed,  such  as 
the  minimum  age  for  children's  work,  the  pro-  • 
visions  relating  to  the  emplovment  of  mothers  at 
the  time  of  childbirth,  and  tne  prevention  of  ez- 
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cessive  overtime,  England  has  already  lost  its 
honorable  lead  in  factory  legislation. 

The  short-hour  movement  early  developed  in 
the  United  States.  As  early  as  1806  the  organ- 
ized ship-builders  and  calkers  in  New  York  City 
sought  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  hours  to  ten.  By 
1825  strikes  for  a  ten-hour  day  were  numerous. 

The  hours  of  labor  at  that  time  seem  to  have 
been  about  twelve  per  day  for  artizans.  The 
textile  workers  were  less  fortunate.  The  working- 
day,  even  for  women  and  children, 
often  began  at  4.30  a.m.,  and  went 

VnitadBt^tai^'^  ^°'"  S^^**"  hours.  Most  of  the 
New  England  mills  ran  thirteen  hours 
a  day  au  the  year  round.  It  is  not 
generally  remembered  that  the  factory  girls  of 
Lowell,  in  the  classic  days  of  the  "Lowell  OflEer- 
ing"  (1832-40),  worked  seventy-eight  hours  per 
week.  In  1831  an  organization  of  working  men 
was  formed  at  Boston  to  secure,  among  other  ob- 
jects, a  ten-hour  day.  A  wide-spread  agitation  re- 
sulted in  innumerable  strikes,  tew  of  which  were 
successful.  The  ten-hour  day  became,  however, 
general  in  Baltimore  between  1835  and  1840,  as  the 
result  of  a  strike  among  the  Uiborers.  Shortlv 
afterward  President  Martin  Van  Buren  (April, 
1840)  proclaimed  that  the  working-day  in  the 
navy  yard  at  Washington  and  all  other  pubUc 
establishments  should  be  reduced  to  ten  hours. 
This  led  to  a  general  adoption  of  the  ten-hour  day 
in  ship-building  establishments  which  has  been 
since  maintain^.  In  1847,  however,  the  masters 
made  a  determined  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
revert  to  longer  hours. 

On  June  t6,  1845,  a  large  mass-meeting,  at- 
tended by  5,000  persons,  was  held  at  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  for  the  same  purpose,  and  led  to  similar 
action  elsewhere.  In  Oct.,  1845,  the  first  nation- 
al industrial  convention  in  this  coimtry  was  con- 
vened at  New  York,  to  organize  concerted  action 
toward  the  same  end.  Mass-meetings  and 
strikes  for  the  ten-hour  system  now  became  very 
frequent,  and  in  many  cases  were  successful. 

In  1845  the  textile  workers  of  Massachusetts 
petitioned  the  legislature  for  a  ten-hour  bill. 
The  first  legislation  on  the  subject  that  we  have 
been  able  to  trace  is  a  law  of  1849  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  providing  that  ten  hours  shall  be 
a  day's  work  in  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  paper, 
bagging,  and  flax  factories,  and  masons  had  gen- 
erally won  the  ten-hour  day.  The  textile  opera- 
tives were  less  fortunate.  Some  of  the  mills  at 
Lowell  adopted  the  new  hours  in  1853,  but  as  late 
as  1865  the  mills  at  Southbridge  were  still  running 
thirteen  hours. 

In  1866  the  National  Labor  Union  was  formed 
at  Baltimore,  and  it  was  this  body  which  gave  the 
first  great  impulse  to  the  movement. 

The  agitation  thus  set  on  foot  received  legis- 
lative recognition  in  Connecticut  in  1867,  when 
it  was  decreed  that  eight  hours'  work  should  be  a 
day's  lawful  labor  unless  otherwise  agreed. 

On  June  24,  1869,  a  bill  for  an  eight-hour  day 
was  introduced  into  Congress  by  (General  Banks, 
whose  wife  was  once  a  factory  girl  at  Lowell. 
This  passed  the  House  and  Senate,  promptly  re- 
ceived the  si^ature  of  President  Grant,  and 
was  enforced  in  the  navy  yard  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  July  6th  of  the  same  year,  tho  the  em- 
ployees were  notified  that  the  government  would 
reduce  wages  one  fifth;  but  that  those  who 
so  desired  could  work  ten  hours  at  the  old 
rates. 

In    1869,  however,   the   so-called  eight-hour 


philosophy  was  formulated  by  two  Boston  men, 

Ira  Steward  and  George  E.  McNeill.     On  account 

of  the  extent  to  which  this  philosophy  has  affected 

the  American  labor  movement,  we 

■Bi-v*  tr^„-  consider  it  in  an  especial  article.     A 

*^*^"  Grand  Eight-Hour  League  had  been 

****''  formed  previously,  but  had  disap- 
peared, when  these  two  men,  with  a 
few  friends,  oi^anized  the  small  but  influential 
Boston  Eight-Hour  League.  With  the  aid  of 
Wendell  Phillips  and  Others,  they  succeeded  the 
same  year  in  securing  the  establishment  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
the  parent  of  all  other  labor  bureaus.  Mr. 
McNeill  was  deputy  and  chief  mana^r.  The 
Bureau's  statistics  largely  aided  the  eight-hour 
movement.  Agitation  for  shorter  hours  became 
general.  There  were  numerous  strikes,  many  of 
them  successful.  Eight-hour  leagues  were  formed 
in  many  cities,  and  there  were  many  strikes; 
ao,ooo  workmen  paraded  New  York  City  demand- 
ing the  eight-hour  day.  In  1874  Massachusetts 
enacted  a  ten-hour  law  for  women  and  for  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  eighteen. 

The  industrial  depression  which  set  in  after 
1873  throughout  the  U.  S.  caused  the  question  of 
any  further  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  fall 
temporarily  into  abeyance.  The  great  railway 
strikes  of  1877,  and  other  labor  disputes  during 
this  period,  related  mainly  to  proposed  reductions 
in  wages.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  the 
Knights  of  Labor  aid  not  make  the  eight-hour 
day  at  first  an  express  demand.  Even  at  the 
General  Assembly  in  1878,  when  a  full  "Declara- 
tion of  Principles"  was  adopted,  the  eight-hour 
day  was  not  expressly  mentioned.  The  eight- 
hour  clause,  "To  shorten  the  hours  of  labor  by  a 
general  refusal  to  work  for  more  than  eight 
hours,"  was  apparently  added  about  1883. 
However,  a  vigorous  efiFort  to  institute  an  eight- 
hour  dav  was  made  in  many  parts  of  the  U.  S.  in 
the  spring  of  1886.  Braastreei's  estimated  the 
number  of  strikers  for  shorter  hours  in  May, 
x886,  at  200,000,  of  whom  50,000  were  granted 
their  demands,  while  150,000  secured  shorter 
hours,  generally  with  full  pay,  without  a  strike. 
But  on  June  12,  1886,  the  same  paper  estimated 
that  one  third  of  these  had  lost  what  had  been 
conceded  to  them,  and  predicted  that  a  still 
larger  number  would  lose  the  advantage  gained. 
The  great  meetings  held  at  Chicago  in  May, 
1886,  in  support  of  the  movement  were  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  anarchists  to  spread  their 
ideas,  and  this  led  to  the  so-called  Haymarket 
riot. 

During  the  years  1888  to  18^0  numerous  at- 
tempts were  made  to  secure  an  eight-hour  day  in 
particular  trades  and  particular  localities,  and  at 
the  convention  of  the  Federation  of  Labor  at  St. 
Louis  in  1888,  it  was  decided  to  hold  mass- 
meetings  in  every  city  on  the  eight-hour  question 
on  four  days  in  the  year,  incluoung  July  4,  1880; 
Labor  Day,  Sept.  2,1889;  3Ad  Washington's  birth- 
day, Feb.  22,  1890.  ■ 

It  was  also  decided  to  strike,  trade  by  trade, 
for  the  eight-hour  day  on  each  ist  of  May,  one 
trade  at  a  time,  all  the  other  trades  being  pledged 
to  support  it  all  over  the  country.  The  carpen- 
ters were  chosen  to  strike  in  1890.  To  a  large 
extent  they  did  so,  and  in  many  cities  won  the 
eight-hour  day,  tho  in  some  where  they  won  the 
hours  were  subsequently  lengthened.  In  iSjji 
the  miners  were  to  strike,  and  some  did,  but  dis- 
sensions prevented  a  general  movement.     Since 
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then  the  movement  has  taken  a  more  desultory 
form. 

For  more  recent  developments  and  the  present 
conditions  of  the  hours  of  labor,  see  Hours  op 
Labor. 

BIGHT-HOTJR  FHILOSOPHT,  THE  (see  also 
EioHT-HouR  Day,  History  of,  and  Practica- 
bility op)  :  In  England,  Australia,  and  Europe  the 
eight-hour  movement  is  not  based  upon  any  one 
particular  economic  view,  but  is  favored  by  So- 
cialists, individualists,  and  trade-unionists,  on 
various  lines  of  argument.  In  the  United  States, 
however,  it  has  developed  historically  largely 
based  upon  a  so-called  "eight-hour  philoso- 
phy," bnlliantiv  stated  and  so  impressed  upon 
the  leaders  of  the  trade-union  movement  that  it 
has  colored  their  whole  history  to  such  a  degree 
that  it  cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  philosophy. 

The  philosophy  was  mainly  developed  by  two 
men,  leaders  m  the  Eight-Hour  League  formed 
in  Boston  about  1 869.  Ira  Steward  (q.  v.),  the  so- 
called  "founder"  of  the  philosophy,  and  George 
E.  McNeill  (q.  v.),  its  brilliant  spokesman,  who,  as 
fiist  deputy  and  manager  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Labor,  and  also  to  a  large  extent  the 
"father  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor," 
impressed  the  philosophy,  in  innumerable  labor 
addresses  and  articles  upon  the  whole  labor  move- 
ment. 

The  philosophy,  however,  has  been  most  ex- 
tensively written  out  by  Mr.  George  Gunton  (q. 
v.),  at  one  time  a  confidential  coworker  with  Mr. 
Steward  and  Mr.  McNeill,  who  received  Mr. 
Steward's  papers  after  his  decease,  and  upon 
them  largely  oased  his  book  "Wealth  and  Prog- 
ress," tho  in  the  opinion  of  some  he  has  some- 
what misstated  Mr.  Steward's  ideas  and  has 
certainly  perverted  them  to  an  argument  for  pro- 
tection, utterly  foreign  to  the  views  of  Mr. 
Steward  and  Air.  McNeill.  In  spite  of  the  fact, 
however,  that  Mr.  Gunton  has  lost  the  confidence 
of  his  former  labor  friends,  we  are  still  largely 
indebted  to  him  for  a  summary  of  the  philosophy. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  eight-nour 
philosophy  traces  almost  all  economic  ills  to  pov- 
erty, and  claims  that  to  gradually  reduce  the 
hours  of  labor,  thus  giving  men  opportunity  to 
realize  their  wants,  and  therefore  make  efforts 
to  gain  higher  advantages,  is  the  one  way  to 
naturally  and  permanently  relieve  poverty. 

Says  Mr.  Gunton  in  "Wealth  and  Progress,"  in 
stating  the  argument: 

The  chief  determimng  inilaence  in  the  geneml  rate  of  wases 
in  any  country,  dan.  or  industry  is  the  standard  of  living  of 
Uie  moat  expensi'vc  families  fonushing  a  necessary  part  of  the 
tttpply  of  labor  in  that  country,  class,  or  industry.  .  .  . 

ne  laborer  cannot  and  will  not  work  for  less  than  that 
wUch  win  furnish  him  a  fiving.  He  will,  as  experience  shows, 
often  work  for  less  than  what  will  supply  him  with  exceptional 
comforts  and  luxuries,  but  he  will  not  continuously  work  for 
less  than  will  furnish  him  with  that  which,  by  constant 
repetition  and  force  of  habit,  have  become  necessities.  Before 
he  irill  forego  these  he  will  refuse  to  work,  and  inaugurate 
strikes,  riots,  and  other  means  of  endangering  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  community.  .  .  . 

This  explains  why  we  always  find  that  those  whose  families 
are  largest,  or  those  who  have  more  cultivated  tastes  and 
wants,  and.  therefore,  whose  cost  of  living  is  higher  than  the 
great  mass  of  their  class,  are  constantly  chafing  under  the 
pressuie  of  their  wnsatisfijpid  demands. 

It  being  thus  determined  that  wages  cannot  be 
much  higher  or  lower  than  the  standard  of  living, 
the  eight-hour  philosophy  next  asks.  What  de- 
termines the  standard  at  hving  ?  This  it  answers, 
in  Mr.  Gunton's  words,  as  follows: 


The  standard  at  living  in  any  community  will  be  high  or 

low  according  as  the  social  life  of  the  masses  is  simple  or 

complex,  or,  in  other  words,  as  the  number 

of  the  cUily  wants  of  the  people  is  large  or 

Waatl       small.     It  IS  lower  in  Asia  than  in  Euiope. 

lower  in  Etirope  than  America,  lower  at  Five 

Points  than  on  Fifth  Avenue,  for  the  reason 

that  the  wants  of  the  people  in  the  former  places  are  fewer 

and  simpler  than  those  in  tne  latter.  .  .  , 

But  if  the  standard  of  living_U  governed  by  the  wants, 
the  question  that  next  arises  is,  wThat  determines  the  wants  f 


Man  is  a  twofold  being.  He  has  a  physioil  and  a  social 
nature,  and,  consequently,  he  has  social  as  well  as  physical 
wants.  The  latter  arise  from  his  animal  existence,  and  the 
fonner  from  his  social  relations.  Therefore,  his  physical 
wants,  like  those  of  the  lower  animals,  are  few,  and  mostly 
hereditary,  while  his  social  wants  are  acquired  and  have  no 
conceivable  Hmit.  ...  If  we  examine  the  history  of  man, 
we  shall  find  that  his  wants  are  few  or  many,  and  high  or  low, 
according  to  the  quality  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
society  in  which  he  moves.  .  .  . 

Therefore,  how  to  increase  the  wants,  develop  the  chancter, 
and  consequently  advance  the  wages  of  the  laboring  classes, 
ultimately  resolves  itself  into  the  question,  How  can  the  social 
opportumties  of  the  masses  be  enlarged  ? 

Now,  so  long  as  nearly  all  the  laborer's  time  not  occupied 
in  eating  and  sleeping  is  devoted  to  the  former,  as  at  present, 
no  commensurate  development  of  the  latter  is  possible. 
Therefore,  the  first  condition  for  increasing  the  opportunity 
of  the  masses  to  develop  their  social  character,  and  thereby 
increase  their  natural  capacity  to  consume  wealth,  commensu- 
rate with  their  power  to  produce  it,  is  more  leisure.  By  leisure, 
however,  we  do  not  mean  merely  unoccupied  time.  Enforced 
idleness  is  unoccupied  time,  but  it  is  not  leisure.  The  masses, 
the  world  over,  have  a  great  deal  of  unoccupied  time,  but  it 
is  mainly  in  the  form  of  idleness,  and  not  that  of  leisure.  Tho 
idleness  and  leisure  are  both  unoccupied  time,  the  economic 
and  social  influence  of  the  one  is  directly  opposite  to  that  of 
the  other.  ,  Idleness  tends  to  impoverish,  diinttf ,  and  degrade, 
while  letsure  tends  to  enrich,  develop,  and  elevate  character. 
It  is  very  important,  therefore,  to  distinguish  deariy  between 
leisure  and  idleness.  Nor  is  this  difficult  to  do  if  we  observe 
their  essential  chaiacteristics.  .  .  . 

The  immediate  and  most  important  question,  the  answer 
to  which  is  necessary  to  enable  us  to  take  the  firat  correct  step 
toward  preventing  enforced  idleness,  is  bow  to  wisely  and 
permanently  increase  the  leisore  time  of  the  laboring  claKses. 
To  this  <tuestion  we  are  now  in  a  position,  on  the  basis  of  sound 
economic  prindples,  to  give  a  definite  and  emphatic  answer, 
which  is    reduce  the  hours  of  labor. 

In  proposing  a  reduction  of  the  houn  of  labor  as  the 
Indispensable  nrst  step  toward  f>ramoting  industrial  and 
social  refonn,  we  do  not  say  that  it  is  the  only  means  that 
will,  under  any  and  all  conditions,  tend  to  promote  that 
end. 

But  while  there  are  other  more  or  less  effectual  means  of 
promoting  the  same  end,  such  as  education,  free  lectures, 
"public  libraries,  parks,  museums,  and  art-galleries,  these  are 
and  must  necessarily  remain  practically  ineffectual,  so  far  as 
lifting  the  oommumty  from  its  present  industrial  and  sodal 
mire  IS  concerned,  uiuess  the  leisure  time  of  the  masses  is  in- 
creased. 

It  is  thus  that  the  eight-hour  philosophy 
reaches  its  conclusion  to  concentrate  all  present 
economic  effort  on  reducing  the  hours  01  labor. 
But  this  is  by  no  means  the  whole  of  the  philos- 
ophy. It  goes  on  to  show  how  a  reduction  in 
hours  wiU  also  employ  the  unemployed,  and  by 
setting  them  to  work,  and  giving  them  money  to 
spend,  increase  their  constimptive  powers,  and  so 
still  more  raise  the  standard  of  living.  Says  Mr. 
Gunton  on  this  point  in  a  tract,  "The  Economic 
and  Social  Importance  of  the  Eight-Hour  Move- 
ment": 

The  adoption  of  an  eight-hour  system  would  tend  to  in- 
crease wages  in  two  ways:  first,  by  redudng  enforced  idleness; 
second,  by  creating  new  wants  and  raising  the  standard  of 
living.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  general  adoption  of  an 
eight-hour  workday  would  be  to  reduce  the  working-time  of 
over  8,000,000  adult  laborers  about  two  hours  a  day.  This 
would  withdrew  about  16,000,000  bouts'  labor  a  day  from  the 
market  without  discharging  a  single  laborer.  The  industrial 
vacuum  thus  created  would  be  equal  to  increasing  the  de- 
mand for  labor  nearly  10  per  cent.  In  other  words,  without 
increa^ng  either  our  home  or  foreign  market,  but  simply 
to  supply  the  present  nomwl  consumption,  it  would  create^ 
employment  for  3,000,000  laborers,  which  is  nearly  equal  to' 
70  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  able-bodied  paupers  and 
unemployed  laborers  in  America,  England.  France,  and 
Germany.  In  thus  eliminating  enforced  idleness  it  would 
remove  the  first  great  obstacle  to  industrial  reform  and  social 
progress. 
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Again,  the  employment  of  2.000,000  of  new  lAboren  would 

neoeaaanly  tend  to  increase  the  number  o(  consumen.  and 

thereby  enlarge  the  market  for  commodities 

to  that  extent.     That  such  a  result  would  tend 

BSboti  of    ^  increase  wages  is  very  clear.     Altho  wages 

«,__«  IT.-.,  would  not  necessarily  rise  in  the  same  propor- 

Bnon  JlOTin  ^^^  jha^  enforced  idleness  U  reduced,  aU  the 

influenone  would  be  in  that  direction.     It  is  a 

law  in  all  nature  that  the  power  of  primary 

forces  increases  directly  as  the  opposing  forces  are  reduced. 

Since  enforced  idleness  is  the  most  poweiful  obstruction  to  a 

rise  of  wages,  by  removing  the  unemployed  the  direct  influence 

of  the  social  forces  which  tend  to  promote  the  rise  of  real 

wages  would  be  increased. 

Manifestly,  therefore,  the  immediate  effect  of  the  adoption 
of  tUs  measure  would  be  to  remove  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
industrial  peace  and  progress,  and  prepare  the  way  for  in- 
creasing the  natural  influences  which  tend  to  enlarge  the 
general  consumption  of  wealth  and  raise  wages. 

The  second  effect,  which  would  be  mora  gradual,  permanent, 
and  far-reaching  in  its  nature  than  the  first,  wxnild  be  the 
result  of  the  increased  leisure  and  sodal  opportunity  upon 
the  social  chanuiter  and  consumption  of  the  masses.  With 
the  removal  of  enforced  idleness,  and  its  degrading  influences, 
over  8,000,000  laborers  would  leave  their  work  each  day 
less  exhausted,  mentally  and  physically,  and  have  two  hours' 
more  leisvue.  This  would  mean  so  much  positive  opportunity 
for  family  life  and  for  genenl  social  intercourse,  and  in  a 
much  fresher  and  more  cheerful  mood.  With  increased 
leisure  and  less  exhaustion,  the  laborer  will  be  continually 
forced  or  attracted  into  new  and  more  complex  sodal  relations, 
which  is  the  first  step  toward  education  and  culture  in  the 
broadest  and  deepest  sense  of  the  term.  In  short,  it  meant 
his  gradual  introduction  into  a  new  sodal  environment,  the 
unconsdous  influence  of  which  would  necessarily  awaken  and 
develop  new  tastes  and  desires  for  more  social  comforts.  He 
would  naturally  begin  to  desire  more  wholesome  and  better 
appointed  homes,  more  Ktemture,  entertainment,  and  a 
greater  amount  of  general  social  intercoune,  not  to  speak 
of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  sodal  improvemeni  that  iniuld 
necessarily  result  from  such  conditions.  The  purely  economic 
effect  of  this  would  be  little  short  of  revolution.  In  jnoftor- 
tion  to  the  frequency  and  extent  with  which  the  new  detina 
were  gratified,  the  development  of  which  no  power  on  earth 
could  prevent,  would  they  crystallise  into  uisent  wants  and 
necessities.  The  satisfaction  of  these  would  sooo  become 
an  essential  part  of  the  standard  of  living  demanded  by  the 
social  character  and  habits  of  the  people,  and  therefore  would 
make  a  general  rise  of  real  wages  inevitable.  In  fact,  tbeee 
are  the  only  Idnd  of  influences  which  ever  did,  or  ever  can, 
permanently  increase  the  general  rate  of  real  wages.  This 
increased  consumption  and  rise  of  wages  means  enlargement 
□f  the  home  market,  and  thereby  making  a  greater  concentra- 
tion of  capital  and  the  use  of  wealth-cheapening  machinery 
possible. 

Such  in  brief  are  the  main  points  of  the  eight- 
hour  philosophy  as  far  as  its  economics  are  con- 
cemea.  As  far  as  its  practical  program  is  con- 
cerned a  few  other  points  must  still  t«  noted: 

I.  The  eight-hour  philosophy  claims  that  this  method  of 
raising  wages,  by  shortening  the  houn  of  toil,  is  not  only 
based  on  the  laws  of  economics,  but  suited  to  the  character  of 
all  abiding  progress,  in  that  it  can  be  introduced  without 
either  overturning  the  present  system  or  jeoi^idizing  the 
reasonable  interests  of  employers,  until  all  working  people  be 
lifted  op  to  a  level  where  cooperative  methods  can  be  in- 
troduced and  the  wage  system  be  gradually  replaced  by  one 
where  workmen  shall  be  their  own  employen. 

>.  The  eight-hour  philosophy  claims  that  it  is  smted  to 
the  political  and  ethical  sense  of  working  men,  in  that  it 
teaches  them  to  look  for  advance  of  wages,  not  to  legislative 
enactment  or  any  other  form  of  paternalism,  but  by  their 
own  efforts  in  ^lining  the  shorter  day,  and  so  lifting  themselvea 
up  to  a  fuller  manhood. 

While  it  takes  this  position  it  recognises  the  proper  place 
of  government,  by  asking,  as  the  first  step  in  securing  the 
short-hour  day,  that  government  establish  an  eight-hour  day, 
not  indeed  in  all  factories,  but  in  all  government  works;  thus 
showing  what  can  be  done,  what  an  eight-hour  day  means; 
making  it  thus  an  object  lesson  both  to  employers  and 
employees,  and  so  leading  the  community,  not  by  law,  but 
by  example. 

3.  The  dght-hour  philosoohy  recognises  that  while  In- 
dustrial progress  must  come  from  the  working  rlasses  lifting 
themselves  up  through  combination  to  higher  standards  of 
living,  the  power  to  combine  and  agitate  for  shorter  houn 
implies  already  a  degree  of  development.  Hence,  by  working 
along  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  and  by  following  the  deep 
.  prindple  that  to  those  who  have  is  given,  it  holds  that  the 
eight-hour  movement  will  develop  nist  among  the  higher 
paid  artisans,  and  then,  through  their  gaining  higher  stand- 
ards of  living,  will  reach  down  and  lift  up  those  at  present 
unable  to  organise  for  themselves.  Thus  the  eight-hour  phi- 
losophy has  always  sought  and  found  ita  chief  home  among 
the  more  intelligent  and  the  better  organised  trade-iiniODS. 


Perhaps  the  whole  of  the  philoBophy  may  be 
best  summed  tip  in  the  resolutions  passed  by  the 
Boston  Eight-Hour  League  at  its  convention  of 
1872,  drafted  by  Mr.  Steward  himself: 

lUmltmi,  That  poverty  is  the  great  fact  with  which  the 
labor  movement  deals; 

That  cooperation  in  labor  is  the  final  result  to  be  obtained; 

That  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  is  the  first  step 
in  labor  reform;  and  that  the  emandpation  of  labor  from  the 
slavery  and  ignorance  of  poverty  solves  all  of  the  problems 
that  now  moat  disturb  ana  perplex  manldnd. 

X0solvtd,  That  we  demand  legislation  on  the  hotm  of 
labor,  as  follows: 

I.  An  amendment  to  the  patent  laws  of  the  United  States, 
by  which  an  exdusive  right  to  make  or  sell  shall  be  forfdted 
when  persons  are  employed  in  manufacturing  an  article 
patented  more  than  dght  hours  a  day. 

9,  An  amendment  to  the  acts  at  incorporation  of  dtaea 
and  towns,  requiring  them  to  adopt  the  eight-hour  rule  in  the 
employment  of  all  mechanics  and  day-laborers,  and  the  same 
hours  to  apply  to  the  same  class  of  work  for  the  state,  whether 
directly  or  indirectly,  through  persons,  firms,  or  corporations 
contracting  with  the  state. 

3.  Manisacturing  corporations  to  adopt  the  eight-hour 
system  or  surrender  their  charters. 

4.  AU  persons  under  twenty-one  yeota  of  age  to  be  em- 
ployed not  more  than  eight  houis  a  day. 

5.  Eight  hours  to  be  made  a  legal  day's  work  in  the  ab- 
sence cc  a  written  agreeioent. 

RMSolnd,  That  this  legishition,  tho  affecting  directly  but  a 
small  per  cent  of  the  people,  will  establish  the  facta  most 
important  for  the  working  claisaes  to  learn; 

That  eight  hours  do  not  mean  less  wages; 

That  men  are  never  paid,  as  a  rule,  according  to  what  tbey 
earn,  but  according  to  the  average  cost  of  living; 

That  in  the  long  run — within  certain  limits — less  boon 
means  more  pay,  whether  they  work  by  the  day  or  work  by 
thetrieoe; 

That  redudng  the  hours  increases  the  purchasing  power 
of  wages  as  well  as  the  amount  of  wealth  preduced; 

That  dear  men  mean  cheap  productions,  and  cheap  men 
dear  productions; 

That  six  cents  a  day  in  China  is  dearest,  (3  a  day  ia 
America  is  cheapest; 

That  the  moral  causes  that  have  made  ts  a  day  cheaper 
than  six  cents  a  day  will  make  higher  wues  stiu  cheaper; 

That  leas  hours  mean  redudng  the  profits  and  fortunes 
that  are  made  on  labor  or  its  results; 

More  knowledge  and  more  capital  for  the  laborer;  the 
wage  system  gradually  disappearing  through  higher  wages; 

Less  poor  people  to  borrow  money,  and  lees  wealthy  ones  to 
lend  it,  and  a  natural  decline  in  the  rates  of  interest  on  money. 

More  idlen  working,  and  mora  woikeis  thinking;  the 
motives  to  fraud  reduced,  and  fewer  calls  for  special  legisla- 
tion: 

Woman's  wa^  increased,  her  hooaehold  labor  rednoed, 
better  opportimities  for  thought  and  action,  and  the  creation 
of  motives  strong  enough  to  demand  and  secure  the  ballot; 

Reaching  the  great  causes  of  intempennoe— extreiiie 
wealth  and  extreme  poverty; 

And  the  salvation  of  republican  institutions. 


Rbfbumcss:  George  A.  Gunton,  Wtallh  atid  Protms  (iM?) 
and  Priiuiplts  of  Social  Economies  (1891);  George  E. 
McNdll.  Tht  Labor  Moimmt  (i8g6!l;  "The  first  R$fcrU  of 


tin  Maaadiustlts  Labor  Burtau. 

BHTY.) 


EIGHT-HOUR  DAY:   ntACTICABILrrY  OF 

(see  also  Eight-Hour  Day;  History  op,  and 
Philosophy  op):  It  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish at  the  outset  between  the  immediate  and 
ultimate  effects.  There  are  few  branches  of  in- 
dustry in  the  United  States  in  which  as  much 
work  can  be  immediately  turned  out  in  eight 
hours  as  in  ten.  It  has  indeed  been  done,  by 
doing  away  with  irregular  attendance,  frequent 
pauses,  dawdling,  etc.,  but  the  piece  system  of 
wage  remuneration  has  had  so  extensive  a  sway 
in  this  country  that  it  has  squeezed  out  virtually 
all  wasted  time.  If,  however,  we  compare  the 
per-capita  product  of  an  eight-hour  day,  after 
the  lapse  01  several  months  or  years,  with  that 
obtained  at  present,  say,  in  a  ten-hour  day,  may 
not  the  chuige  stimulate  production  and  yield 
even  a  larger  qtianttmi  of  material  goods?  Any 
person  who  has  carefully  studied  the  results  of  the 
nistorical  tendency  to  shorten  the  hours  of  labor 
will  be  inclined  to  answer  in  the  affirmative  and 
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for  the  following  reasons:  Shorter  hours  in 
modem  industnr  mean  (i)  increased  phjrsical 
efficiency,  and  (a)  greater  intelligence  and  in- 
ventiveness among  the  wag^ workers,  and  (3)  pro- 
mote a  purer  family  life,  which  in  turn  means 
better  trained  workmen  and  fewer  paupers, 
tramps,  and  criminals,  to  be  maintained  out  of 
the  national  product. 

The  fact,  however,  that  numerous  trades  have 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  hours  of  work  without 
sufiering  a  corresponding  reduction  in  compen- 
sation does  not  demonstrate  that  similar  results 
would  follow  upon  a  general  reduction  of  hours 
throughout  all  mdustry.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
it  is  only  too  obvious  that  the  advantage  of  a  single 
trade  in  the  way  of  high  wages  or  short  hours  may 
be  won  at  the  expense  of  feUow  workmen  in  other 
trades.  In  the  case  of  the  carpenters  and  ma- 
sons it  is  clear  that  unless  they  did  as  much  work 
in  eight  hours  as  formerly  in  ten  the  cost  of  build- 
ings would  be  increased  and  laboring  men  would 
foot  the  bill  by  paying  higher  rents.  If  all  trades 
should  succeed  in  reiducing  hours,  without  in- 
creasing the  average  hourly  output  so  as  to  main- 
tain production,  the  result  would  be  a  general 
increase  in  prices;  in  other  words  a  loss  m  real, 
effective  income. 

Nor  is  it  clear  that  the  particular  trade  that  has 
won  a  shorter  day  has  really  improved  its  position 
even  tho  it  may  have  succeeded  in  maintaining 
the  daily  rate  of  wages;  for  by  such  reduction  in 
working-time  it  may  have  sacrificed  an  increase  in 
earnings  that  it  could  otherwise  have  obtained. 
If  it  merely  maintains  wages  at  the  prevailing  rate 
in  a  period  of  rising  prices  and  wages,  it  has  suf- 
fered a  loss  in  real  mcome,  since  its  earnings  will 
buy  less  in  the  market. 

Again,  an  increase  in  wages  is  often  won  at  the 
expense  of  increased  idleness  in  the  trade,  so  that 
the  support  of  unemployed  members  of  _  the 
union  may  eat  up  the  whole  increase  in  earnings. 

These  considerations  show  that,  in  the  long 
run  and  taking  all  industries  in  the  aggregate,  no 
general  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  is  possible 
without  a  resultant  loss  of  real  wages,  unless  pro- 
duction is  maintained.  If  any  one  economic 
principle  passes  unauestioned,  both  among  polit- 
ical economists  and  business  men,  it  is  the  prin- 
ciple that  wages  in  the  aggregate  and  in  the  long 
run  depend  upon  product. 

There  are,  mdeed,  exceptions  to  this  rule  in 
industries  affording  monopoly  profits.  This  class 
of  industries  is  a  very  large  one  and  is  everv  day 
increasing  in  number.  It  embraces  virtually  all 
the  industries  classed  under  the  head  of  trans- 
portation and  communication,  which  by  virtue  of 
their  exclusive  sites  or  rights  to  land,  public  high- 
ways, etc.,  are  natural  monopolies.  Another 
large  class  of  industries  possess  special  privileges 
in  the  way  of  patents,  etc.,  which  afford  them 
monopoly  profits.  And  lately  there  has  come 
into  prominence  the  immense  interests  enjoying 
profits  beyond  those  prevailing  under  free  com- 
petition, simply  because  they  possess  sufficient 
capital  to  destroy  competition — ^the  so-called 
capitalistic  monopolies.  Inasmuch  as  these  mon- 
opoly profits  exceed  the  normal  or  usual  profits 
in  industries  where  competition  is  free,  they 
could  be  reduced  without  expelling  capital  and 
thus  diminishing  employment.  If  working  men 
are  strongly  enough  organized  to  enforce  their  de- 
mands, uey  can  obtain  a  reduction  in  hours  in 
these  numerous  industries  without  fearing  an  ulti- 
mate increase  in  prices  to  rob  them  of  their  gain. 


But  even  in  industries  wherein  free  competition 
has  restricted  profits  to  the  normal  rate,  it  is  en- 
tirely possible  for  working  men  to 
Badnetion  ^'^^'^  ^°  advance  in  wages  or  a  re- 
ofEout    ^'^'^'^'^  ^  hours  without  affecting 
Veed  Vot    P'*^^-     ^^^  '^  ^'^  ^  ^^  ^^  expense 
jj^jjj-      of  the  smaller  employers,  who  are 
Produotion  ^'^^°  °^^  °^  business  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  inability  to  pay  in- 
creased wages  out  of  their  meager 
profits.     The  whole  tendency  of  labor  organiza- 
tion and  higher  wages  has  in  fact  been  to  favor 
the  large  and  well-equipped  establishment  at  the 
expense  of  small,  inefficient  employers,  with  the 
ultimate  result  of  making  profits  bear  the  cost  of 
higher  wages.     But  it  has  also  promoted  the  cen- 
tr^ization  of  industry  and  the  growth  of  capi- 
talistic monopolies  mentioned  in  a  previous  para- 
graph. 

In  the  third  place,  working-time  may  be  short- 
ened without  causing  higher  prices  or  reductions 
in  wages,  by  the  adoption  of  improved  machinery 
or  processes.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
America  that  the  high  cost  of  labor  has  always 
stinaulated  the  invention  and  adoption  of  labor- 
saving  machinery;  and  it  may  be  urged  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  shorter  hours  that  they 
would  so  promote  the  education  and  intelligent 
interest  of  wage-workers  as  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  useful  inventions  that  enrich  the  commu- 
nity. 

What  has  been  the  experience  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
particularly  in  Massachusetts,  whi<^  has  led  the 
way  in  such  state  legislation? 

The  Massachusetts  Act  of  1874  provided  •  penalty  of  tso 
for  any  owner  or  manager  of  a  manufacturing  establishment 
who  "wilfully  employed  a  woman  or  minor  for  more  than 
ten  hours  a  day,  or  sixty  hour*  a  week."  The  word  "wilful" 
however,  funushed  employen  with  a  convenient  means  of 
escape,  which  with  other  defects  made  it  almost  inoperative 
for  several  years.  In  1879,  however,  the  word  wilful" 
was  struck  out,  and  in  1880  additional  amendments  so 
strengthened  the  law  as  to  make  it  fairly  effective.  Em- 
ployers who  had  opposed  the  law  from  the  outset  now 
made  strong  efforts  to  secure  its  repeal,  representing  that 
their  expenses  of  production  were  so  gnatly  enhanced  that 
they  were  unable  to  compete  with  rival  factories  in  the 
neighboring  commonwealths  of  New  England  and  New  York, 
which  were  operated  eleven  or  eleven  and  a  half  houn  a  day. 
They  submitted  their  books  to  show  that  the  labor  cost  of  their 
goods  had  increased  almost  proportionately  with  the  forced 
reduction  of  hours.  While  they  could  not  prevail  upon  the 
legislature  to  repeal  the  law,  they  succeeded  in  having  an 
ofScial  investigation  of  the  question  made  by  the  State 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor. 

The  report  of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  then  chief  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts bureau,  vindicated  the  ten-hour  law.  Colonel 
Wright's  famous  report  of  i>8 1  declared  (p.  4S  7)  that "  Massa- 
chusetts with  ten  nouis  produces  as  much  per  man  or  per 
loom  or  per  spindle,  equal  giades  being  considered,  as  otner 
states  with  eleven  and  more  houn."  and  also  that  "wages 
here  rule  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  in  the  states  where  the 
mills  ran  longer  time."  He  added:  "So  £ar 
as  the  tables  show  there  is  no  reason  why 
IfllH-       the  mills  in  New  York,  Connecticut,  Rhode 

«i|l|M**g*      Island,  New   Hampshire,  and   ICaine  should 

_^^  ,  not  be  run  on  the  ten-hour  basis  in  harmony 

AZpensnoe   with  the  system  in    successful    operation    in 

Massachusetts."      The   result  of   this  report 

was  that  opposition  to  the  law  died  away 

for  a  time  in   Massachusetts,    and   that  the  neighboring 

states  soon  enacted  similar  laws. 

Frcm  that  time  to  this,  public  opinion  in  Massachusetts  has 
upheld  the  ten-hour  law,  and  approved  the  extension  of  its 
principles  despite  the  contention  of  Massachusetts  manu- 
lacturets  that  it  handicapped  them  in  their  competition  with 
rival  establishments  in  other  states.  Thus  as  late  as  189s 
the  "  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Wool  Manufac- 
turers" in  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Factory  Legislation  in  New 
England,"  which  was  subsequently  reprinted  by  the  Ark- 
wright Club, affirmed  that  "vast  sums  of  Massachnaetts  capi- 
tal nave  gone  into  other  New  England  states,  driven  away 
from  home  by  the  advene  conditions  created  by  legislation.' 

Fortunately,  statistics  are  at  hand  which  afford  simple  but 
foiriy  effective  tests  of  the  assertion  that  Massachusetts'  in- 
dustries are  threatened  with  ruin  by  restrictive  labor  legish- 
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tion.  In  the  first  jilace.  Mamchiuetts'  cotton  indintry,  the 
tmsineis  chiefly  aOected  by  ibort-hour  laws,  hu  fully  kept 
pace  with  that  of  rival  states  in  the  North.  In  1870,  four 
years  before  the  enactment  of  the  ten-hour  law,  Massachu- 
setts had  39.5  per  cent  of  all  the  cotton  spindles  in  the  North 
Atlantic  states;  six  years  after  the  passage  of  that  law,  Massa- 
chusetts' propiartion  was  45  per  cent:  in  1890  it  was  47. s 
per  cent,  and  in  1900  53-5  per  cent.  It  is  difficult  to  see  what 
clearer  proof  could  be  demanded  of  the  beneficial  results  of 
the  Massachusetts  short-hour  laws  of  1874  (sixty  hours  a 
week)  and  189s  (fifty-eight  hours). 

Again,  that  the  maximum  industrial  e£Sciency 
of  a  community  has  been  reached  under  the  nine- 
and-a-half -hour  day  of  England  and  Massachusetts 
may  be  questioned  in  view  of  numerous  successful 
experiments  with  the  eight-hour  day.  A  record 
of  these  experiments  wul  be  fotmd  in  the  books 
devoted  to  this  question.  One  of  the  most 
notable  of  these  experiments  was  made  by  the 
latve  machinery  manufacturers,  Messrs.  Mather 
&  Piatt, of  Salford,  England,  who  employed  i.aoo 
workmen.  Their  reduction  in  hours  from  fifty- 
three  to  forty-eight  per  week  resulted  in  so  little 
diminution  of  the  output  that  the  British  Govern- 
ment decided  to  make  a  similar  reduction  in  the 
royal  arsenals.  But  for  the  most  convincing 
demonstration  of  the  benefits  of  the  eight-hour 
day  one  must  go  to  the  Australian  colonies,  where 
it  is  nearly  tmiversal. 

Once  more,  at  the  present  time  there  is  a 
growing  recognition  ot  the  destructive  effects 
upon  the  life  and  health  of  wage-earners,  of  ma- 
rine methods  and  processes  of  utilizing  harmful 
materials. 

It  has  rarely  been  so  tersely  stated  as  in  these 
words  of  Professor  Clark  of  (Columbia  University : 

If  you  want  a  man  to  work  for  you  one  day,  and  one  day 
only,  and  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work  which 
he  IS  capable  of  performing,  you  must  make  him  work  for 
twenty-four  houis.  If  you  would  have  him  work  a  week  it 
will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the  time  to  twenty  hours  a  day; 
if  you  want  him  to  work  for  a  month,  a  still  further  reduction 
to  eighteen  hours  a  day.  For  the  year,  fifteen  hours  a  day 
will  do:  for  several  years,  ten  hours;  but  if  you  wish  to  get  the 
most  out  of  a  man  for  a  working  lifetime,  you  will  have  to 
reduce  his  hours  of  labor  to  eight  each  day. 

It  is  an  absolute  waste  to  have  the  workmen  in 
our  manufacturing  and  transport  industries  die 
as  young  as  they  do.  The  English  mortality 
statistics  (the  only  accurate  figures  that  we  pos- 
sess of  deaths  by  occupations)  show  that  the 
death-rate  of  occupied  males  is  almost  twice  as 
great  in  the  industrial  as  in  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts. Taking  1,000  as  the  standard  of  measure- 
ment, we  find  the  mortality  among  dock-laborers 
to  be  1,829  as  compared  with  604  among  school- 
masters. The  enormous  disparity  points  to  a 
most  unprofitable  organization  of  industry.  And 
in  the  if.  S..  according  to  the  unanimous  testi- 
mony of  American  and  foreign  observers,  the 
working  men  are  worn  out  at  an  even  earlier  age 
than  in  England  or  elsewhere. 

A  French  authority  was  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  maximum  working-time  should  be 
eight  hours  in  all  branches  of  mdustry  wherein 
peculiar  conditions  exist,  such  as  the  employment 
of  children  or  women,  special  risks  of  danger, 
particles  of  dust  in  the  atmosphere,  etc.  "The 
limitation  of  hours  to  eight  per  day."  he  says, 
"would  have  the  best  effects  upon  the  general 
health  and  mental  activity  of  the  working  classes 
and  would  diminish  their  chronic  sickness  and 
mortality." 

Dr.  Ilia  Sachnine  after  an  exhaustive  study 
(La  Joum^  de  Huit  Heures  au  Point  de  \'ue  de 
L'hvgiene  et  de  la  Medicine,  Lyon,  1900),  con- 
cludes that  the  abnormal  sickness  and  mortality 


among  working  people  is  due  not  simply  to 
poisonous  or  noxious  substances  in  the  materials 
of  work,  but  also  to  fatigue,  which  affects  the 
nerves. 

Health  and  vigor  are  of  primary  importance 
to  any  body  of  workers,  and  whatever  policy  will 
promote  the  health  of  the  community  will  m  the 
long  run  prove  the  best  policy,  even  if  its  adop- 
tion may  temporarily  cut  down  profits.  The 
Massachusetts  cotton  industry  affords  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  wisdom  of  this  policy,  not- 
withstanding the  dissatisfaction  of  a  part  of  the 
employing  classes.  For  as  a  result  of  Massa- 
chusetts labor  legislation  and  the  competition  of 
Southern  factories,  Massachusetts  factory  owners 
have  been  obliged  to  seek  the  latest  inventions 
and  improved  processes,  to  produce  finer  and 
more  attractive  goods.  As  tne  Southern  mills 
have  naturally  begun  with  the  production  of 
coarse  grades,  the  Massachusetts  manufacturer 
has  endeavored  to  avoid  competition  by  confining 
himself  to  the  higher  grades.  This  has  of  course 
called  for  more  and  more  skill  on  the  part  of 
Massachusetts  operatives  and  has  led  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  textile  schools.  The  grand  result 
is  that  Massachusetts  has  a  body  of  workmen  who 
have  leisure  to  appreciate  the  public  libraries 
scattered  throughout  the  state;  to  perfect  their 
technical  training  as  well  as  to  accjuire  that  de- 
gree of  culture  and  knowledge  which  makes  an 
intelligent  citizenship  and  to  discharge  the  duties 
imposed  by  that  citizenship.  What  American 
would  hesitate  in  choosing  between  this  system 
and  the  system  of  the  Southern  factory  villages, 
where  men,  women,  and  children  can  be  regarded 
as  little  better  than  working  animals?  Even  as 
regards  the  production  of  material  goods,  it  is 
nothing  but  short-sightedness  to  regard  the 
Southern  industry  with  its  eleven-hour  day  as 
superior  to  the  Alassachusetts  industry  with  a 
fifty-eight-hour  week. 

The  objection  made  to  the  higher  system  is  that 
such  progress  has  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  profits. 
Every  capitalist  would  prefer  to  continue  nis  ma- 
chinery in  use  until  it  is  entirely  worn  out,  and 
with  large  profits  such  as  are  made  now  in  the 
South  he  wiJl  do  so.  But  diminished  profits  in 
Massachusetts  have  made  the  Massachusetts  man- 
uf  acttuers  the  leaders  in  improving  machinery  and 
methods.  It  is  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
progress. 

In  discussions  of  the  shorter-hours'  question  it 
is  usual  to  refer  to  the  moral  aspects  and  to  con- 
sider the  effects  of  a  shortening  of  the  working- 
time  upon  the  home  life  of  wage-earners,  their 
pleasures  (and  more  particularly  their  use  of 
liquor),  and  in  genera!  their  disposition  of  the 
added  hours  of  leisure.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact 
no  well-grounded  distinction  can  be  made  between 
the  moral  and  economic  effects,  for  any  chan^ 
that  improves  the  morals  of  a  community  will  m 
the  end  produce  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
material  goods  made  by  that  community.  The 
family  furnishes  the  really  fundamental  education 
of  the  growing  generation — ^the  education  of 
character;  and  the  family  life  thus  really  deter- 
mines  the  quality  of  the  rising  generation  as 
efficient  or  non-emcient  wealth  producers.  If  a 
reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  aoes  promote  the 
growth  of  a  purer  and  better  family  life,  it  will  un- 
questionably result  in  the  production  of  greater 
material  wealth  on  the  part  of  the  generation 
trained  under  its  influence;  nothing  else  in  fact 
will  so  effectively  diminish  the  vast  number  of 
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criminals,  paupers,  and  idlers,  who,  in  the  present 
generation,  consume  the  people's  substance. 

Shorter  hours  improve  the  worker  and  there- 
fore also  increase  product  by  incresising  home 
life. 

A  venr  little  observation  serves  to  show  that 
home  lire  can  scarcely  exist  in  a  family  whose 
head  must  work  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  a  day. 
For  two  or  three  additional  hours  must  be  spent 
away  from  home  in  traveling  to  and  from,  work 
and  in  eating  luncheon,  and  that  leaves  the  work- 
man scarcely  more  than  his  sleeping-hours.  He 
may  as  a  result  see  his  children  once  a  week,  if  he 
does  not  have  to  work  on  Sunday.  The  wife's 
life  is  darkened  even  more  by  the  long-hour  day, 
especially  if  she  also  be  a  working  woman.  Even 
if  the  day  be  one  of  only  ten  hours,  she  must  arise 
as  early  as  five  o'clock  to  prepare  breakfast  for 
her  husband  and  herself  so  that  they  may  be  at 
their  work  places  at  seven.  Beginning  at  that 
early  hour  her  day  will  be  a  very  fong  one. 

Long  hours  of  work  exhaust  uie  toiler  and  unfit 
him  for  reading  or  light  social  pleasures  in  the 
midst  of  his  family  in  the  evening.  His  body  and 
mind  crave  excitement  and  drive 
Homa  T.ifc  ^"™  *°  *^^  saloon,  where  he  drinks 
^^  heavily.  And  thus  the  very  appetite 
for  stimulants,  created  by  exhaust- 
ing hours  of  labor,  is  cited  in  certain  quarters 
as  a  fatal  objection  to  the  shortening  of  working- 
hours.  The  assertion  that  additional  leisure 
would  be  spent  in  drinking  and  carousals  is  fre- 
quently made  the  basis  of  areument  against 
wortening  the  hours  of  work.  And  of  course  it 
is  always  possible  to  adduce  numerous  instances 
of  such  results.  Unskilled  and  lowly  paid  labor- 
ers may  find  no  other  way  of  spending  their 
leisure,  but  it  is  certainljr  not  so  among  the  skilled 
craftsmen.  No  complaint  has  been  made  that 
carpenters  and  masons  are  now  more  addicted  to 
intoxicants  than  they  were  before  the^  won  the 
eight-hour  day.  On  the  contrary,  the  impression 
everywhere  prevails  that  drunkenness  has  de- 
creased in  their  ranks  and  in  other  classes  where 
hours  have  been  shortened.  The  phenomenal 
growth  of  university  extension  lectures,  evening- 
schools,  and  public  libraries  can  be  explained^  m 
no  other  way  than  by  the  increasing  participation 
therein  of  the  wage-workers.  The  following  Quo- 
tation from  a  letter  by  John  Mitchell,  president 
of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  testifies  to  the  im- 
provement in  drinking-habits  wrought  by  the 
shorter  working-day: 

You  would  be  surprized  to  note  the  progren  the  coal-minert 
•re  making  since  the  inanguntion  of  the  eight-hour  day 
three  yeanaga  In  many  places  theyarcofgaoising  libraries, 
they  are  tak&g  a  greater  interest  is  public  questions,  and  their 
{an&Iy  life  has  become  much  improved  and  sweetened.  For- 
merly when  they  came  home  m  the  evening  they  wen  so 
exhausted  that  they  felt  crotchety  and  cross.  Now  they  come 
home  in  better  time  and  can  always  afford  to  give  the  "old 
woman"  a  smile.  But  above  all,  you  would  be  surprised  to 
note  what  this  change  has  wrought  in  the  mining  regions  in 
reducing  drunkenness.  The  eight-hour  day  is  the  greatest 
temperance  advocate  I  know  of. 

Outdoor  recreation  and  sports  have  thriven 
wonderfully  among  the  working  people  who  en- 
joy short  hours  and  have  contributed  much  to  the 
general  improvement  in  health  observed  in  recent 
years.  An  even  more  profitable  way  of  spending 
their  leisure  has  appeared  among  the  English  and 
Australian  working  classes,  whose  working-hours 
are  shorter  than  those  of  American  wape-eamers, 
namely,  home  gardening.  Sydney  and  Melbourne 
are  metropolitan  cities  with  the  largest  part  of 


their  population  in  suburban  homes.  The  wage- 
earner  by  leaving  his  work  early  in  the  afternoon 
can  easily  manage  to  hve  in  a  cottage  of  his  own 
out  in  the  suburbs  and  can  keep  his  own  garden. 
It  has  been  said  that  "the  city  of  Melbourne  has 
a  wall  of  security  in  the  belt  of  working-class  cot- 
tages by  which  it  is  encircled ;  and  the  pride  of  the 
modest  owners  in  their  little  home  and  garden 
diverts  them  not  merely  from  political  but  from 
convivial  temptations.' 

Thus  far  we  have  been  discussing  what  may  be 
called  the  immediate  effects  of  the  eight-hour 
day.  Of  greater  importance  are  those  more  gen- 
eral and  remote  effects  that  will  be  manifested 
in  the  industrial  success  or  failure  of  the  next 
generation  of  workers  whose  training  and  edu- 
cation will  be  carried  on  under  the  shorter-day 
system. 

There  is  a  popular  belief  that  reduction  of  hours, 
by  diminishmg  the  amount  of  work  performed, 
would  create  a  demand  for  additional  workmen. 
Thus,  the  organ  of  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  conservative  trade-unions  in  the  U.  S.  sa3rs  of 
the  eight-hour  bill  which  has  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

If  we  can  succeed  in  passing  this  bill  it  will  create  such  a 
demand  for  labor  as  was  never  experienced:  it  will  nise  wages 
and  give  a  boost  to  the  labor  movement  that  will  make  it 
respected  by  those  who  are  its  antagonists. 

Among  working  men,  indeed,  the  favorite  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  shorter  hours  is  that  more  labor 
would  then  be  required  to  accomplish  equal  re- 
sults. It  is  believed  that  the  eight-hour  day 
would  result  in  the  absorption  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  unemployed,  who  are  constantly  tempted 
to  underbid  the  employed,  thereby  keeping  down 
wages,  as  well  as  using  up  \arge  funds  set  aside  by 
the  labor-unions  for  the  maintenance  of  their  un- 
employed members.  Most  of  the  literature  in  the 
Eight-Hour  Series  published  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  emphasizes  this  particular 
effect  of  a  shorter  working-day.  (See  Eioht- 
HouR  Philosophy.) 

It  looks  plausible;  but  it  must  not  be  hastily 
accepted  on  account  of  mere  plausibility. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  daily  worlang-time 
in  bakeries  is  reduced  to  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
that  in  order  to  maintain  the  supply  of  bread 
employers  must  engage  more  worlonen.  The 
number  of  persons  unemployed  is  by  so  much 
diminished  and  the  number  of  consumers  corre- 
spondingly increased.  Other  trades  will  therefore 
expect  an  increased  demand  for  their  goods,  and 
more  workmen  will  be  employed  to  meet  this  de- 
mand, until  the  unemployed  are  all  at  work  and 
everybody  is  happy.  So  easy  a  solution  of  the 
labor  question  is  evidently  based  on  a  fallacy 
somewhere,  else  it  would  long  since  have  met  with 
general  adoption.  In  the  case  of  the  bakers,  it 
will  be  recognized  that  the  employment  of  more 
men  will  increase  the  employers  wages  bill,  which 
must  in  the  long  nm  be  made  up  by  higher  prices 
on  account  of  the  tendency  of  profits  to  uniform- 
ity in  all  industries.  But  if  the  price  of  bread  is 
increased  working  men  generally  will  have  less 
money  for  other  things;  their  purchases  of 
clothmg,  furniture,  books,  etc.,  will  dwindle  and 
business  in  these  industries  will  fall  off  until  in 
the  end  many  more  workmen  will  be  discharged 
than  were  originally  taken  on  by  the  bakers.  The 
number  of  unemployed  will  be  greater  than  ever. 
This  is  because  the  aggregate  product  of  the  com- 
munity has  been  diminished. 
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As  a  remedy  for  the  problem  of  the  unemploved 
the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  is  therefore 
illusory.     If    any    one    is    inclined 
vnii  «A4r     to   scout    tills   conclusion    as   mere 
HowavM      "theory,"  let  him  study  the  labor 
Eni^oytlM  "V^sstion    in    Australia.     There    the 
UitraiploT«d  eight-hour  day  is  universal,  and  yet 
•~— F  -/•»  nowhere  else  in  the  world  has  dis- 
tress on  account  of  unemployment 
been  greater  than  it  was  in  Australia  in  the  long 
depression  of  the  nineties. 

The  effects  of  reducing  the  hours  of  work,  there- 
fore, may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  Production,  and  therefore  wages,  ma^  be 
maintained  without  the  employment  of  additional 
laborers  by:  (a)  "HauUng  in  slack  rope,"  i.  e., 
abolishing  intervals  of  rest,  dawdling,  irregular 
attendance,  etc.  (b)  More  intense  application  to 
work,  speeding  of  the  machinery,  etc.  (c)  The 
adoption  of  improved  processes  and  labor-saving 
machinery. 

2.  Production  may  be  maintained  by  the  em- 
ployment of  additional  workmen  at  the  expense 
neither  of  the  wage-earner  nor  of  the  consumer, 
by :  (a)  Eliminating  the  small  employer  and  con- 
centrating labor  in  Targe  establishments  which  can 
flourish  on  lower  rates  of  profit  by  reason  of  large 
returns,  (b)  Making  monopoly  gains  pay  the  in- 
creased expenses  of  production. 

3.  From  a  social  point  of  view,  production  will 
be  increased  by  any  change  in  industrial  organi- 
zation which  diminishes  the  number  of  idlers, 
paupers,  and  criminals.  Shorter  hours  of  work, 
Dy  allowing  higher  standards  of  comfort  and 
purer  family  life,  promise  to  enhance  the  indus- 
trial efficiency  of  the  wage-working  class  (im- 
proved health,  longer  life,  more  content,  and 
greater  intelligence  and  inventiveness). 

4.  Reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  will  not 
abolish  the  problem  of  unemployment.  (See 
Hours  op  Labor.)  Adna  F.  Wbbbr. 

ELBERFELD  SYSTEM:  Attention  has  been 
widely  attracted  to  the  methods  of  poor  relief 
adopted  in  Elberfeld,  and  copied  in  many  German 
cities.  In  1823  the  Prussian  Government  au- 
thorized each  commune  in  the  DQsseldorf  circle 
to  take  charge  of  its  own  poor  relief,  but  until 
1850  the  old  system,  founded  upon  that  of  the 
French  Empire,  remained  in  vogue.  A  system 
in  the  charge  of  wealthy  individuals  was  then 
tried,  but  proved  very  costly.  At  the  instigation 
of  Daniel  von  der  Heydt,  a  banker  of  Elberfeld, 
the  existing  scheme  was  authorized. 

For  poor-law  purposes  the  city  is  divided  into 
546  sections,  each  section  consisting  of  about  300 
people.  Every  fourteen  sections  constitute  a  dis- 
trict. Over  each  section  is  placed  an  almoner; 
and  over  each  district,  which  has  fourteen  almon- 
ers, is  appointed  an  overseer.  All  these  officers 
are  under  the  control  of  a  central  committee  of 
nine,  of  which  the  mayor  is  ex-officio  president, 
four  members  are  town  councilors,  and  the  other 
four  are  ordinary  citizens.  The  546  almoners 
and  thirty-nine  overseers  are  unpaid,  but  all  is 
under  city  control. 

The  duties  of  the  almonen  an  extensive  and  precise. 
Every  penon  needing  relief  makes  application  to  the  umoner 
of  his  own  district.  It  is  then  the  duty  of  the  almoner  to 
institute  full  and  particular  Inquiries  into  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  He  is  also  required  to  keep  himself  con- 
stantly informed  so  long  as  the  applicant  may  continue  to 
need  relief.  Every  fortnight  the  fourteen  almoners  of  each 
district  meet  under  the  presidency  of  the  district  overseer;  the 
leports  of  each  aze  then  considered,  and  the  minute-book  pre- 


pared for  the  Cential  Committee.  Thatoommittaeabomeeta 
fortnightly  on  the  day  following  the  meetings  of  the  almoners 
and  overseers.  The  small  sise  of  the  sections  enables  each 
almoner,  without  difficulty,  to  make  himself  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  the  distress  at  his  district,  and  with  every 
exaggerating  or  favorably  modifying  cinnimstance  connected 
with  it.  Being  a  citisen  and  not  a  paid  official,  he  has  no 
interest  but  to  state  the  facts  as  plainly  as  may  be,  and  to  see 
to  it  that  the  relief  shall  be  such  as  is  best  suited  to  the  neces- 
sities of  each  case.  Reli^  is  granted  according  to  a  fist  and 
uniform  scale,  which  is  so  framed  as  to  secure  that  only  the 
minimum  necessary  for  bare  subsistence  is  supplied  to  the 
applicant  and  his  family.  Any  small  sums  he  may  earn  are 
considered  and  deducted  so  as  to  bring  his  rate  of  relief  to 
the  standard  minimum.  One  of  the  instructions  of  the 
almoner  is  that  he  is  bound  to  use  every  possible  effort  to  se- 
cure employment  for  those  who  may  be  in  receipt  of  relief. 

But  while  relief  is  thus  strictly  limited,  much  more  is  really 
done.     For  the  almoner  coming  to  know  the  comparatively 
small  section  over  which  he  is  assigned,  and  there  being  de- 
veloped a  civic  interest  in  his  work,  he  is  able 
to  help  the  needy  in  many  ways  before  they 
Uttla        come  in  need  of  money  ruief.     He  helps  the 
Tathara      unemployed  to  find  work,  the  sick  to  obtain 
rauon      medical  attendance;  to  the  beginner  in  dis- 
sipation he  gives  the  word  of  counsel  which 
often  rescues  him  from  evil.     He  becomes  a 
little  father  to  his  section.     He  is  allowed  by  the  city  to  loan 
tools,    sewing-machines,   etc.      The   best   men   take   these 
positions.    According  to  W.  H.Dawson  ("The  German  Work- 
man." 1906),  among  600  almoners  recently  in  charge  was  1 
who  had  been  in  office  forty-nine  yeara;  19  in  office  over  thirty 
years:  Si  over  twenty  years,  and  26S  over  ten  yeais.     They 
included  143  business  men,  319  professional  men,  9  farmers 
and  landowners.     Women  aid  through  their  FrautnvtrtiH, 
and  are  now  beginning  to  be  appointed  as  supplemental 
official  almoners. 

The  result  is  that  tho  the  population  has  increased  from 
50,000  in  1S52  to  i6s,ooo  in  1904,  the  number  receiving  either 
temporary  or  permanent  help  has  only  in- 
creased  from  4,000  to  7,689,  a  decrease  from 
Batoltl       8  per  cent  in  1851  to  4.7  per  cent  in  1904,  or 
nearly  one  half.     The  relidt  given  in  18s  s  was 
(44,660,  or  eighty-nine  cents  per  head  of  popu- 
lation, and  in  1904  (including  poorhoose,  orphanage,  etc.), 
t  <4  3.  S  30,  or  eighty-eight  cents  per  head,  with  far  better  results. 
BerUn,  (>>logne,  Dresden,  Stuttgart,  and  other  German  cities 
have  adopted  the  same  general  system. 

RBrBRBNCBS:    Britain's  Ntxt  Campaitn,  Julie  Sutter,  and 
77w  G*Tman  Workman,  W.  H.  Dawson  (1906). 

ELECTIONS  (see  also  Australian  Ballot 
Primaries;  Corrupt  Practises  Acts;  Refer- 
endum): Elections  seem  to  have  originated  in 
the  general  assemblies  of  citizens  ^or  perhaps  in 
the  old  labor-gilds  (see  Gilds),  as  m  the  Roman 
concilia  (see  Rome),  the  Athenian  ecclesia  (see 
Athens)  ,  or  the  Teutonic  assemblages  of  freemen 
(see  Switzerland).  When  these  passed  away, 
first  in  fact  and  then  in  form,  in  the  growth  of 
despotism  and  autocracy,  the  custom  of  election 
was  preserved  in  the  monastic  fraternities,  eccle- 
siastical conventions,  free  cities,  and  trade-gilds. 
Favored  electors,  as  in  Germany,  often  elected 
emperors  or  even  kings. 

Election  by  popular  vote  is  now  becoming 
again  the  rule  m  all  civilized  countries,  with  a 
tendency  everywhere  to  be  by  universal  adult 
suffrage,  tho  to-day  for  the  most  part  only  by 
adult  male  suffrage  (see  Suffragb).  The  United 
States  was  the  first  country  to  establish  this  in  a 
large  way  in  modem  times,  tho  even  in  the  states, 
when  they  became  independent,  the  suffrage  was 
limited  in  each  one  of  the  commonwealths  by 
property  and  other  qualifications. 

The  United  States 

Elections  in  the  U.  S.  are  munerous  and  fre- 
quent, and  here  is  one  of  the  main  sources  of  their 
evil.     Federal  elections  come  every  four  years; 
state  elections  come  usually  every 
TieaueneT  y***"!  mimicipal  elections  come  also 
yearly,  sometimes  on  the  same  day 
and    sometimes    on    different    days 
from  the  other  elections.     In  the  case  of  each 
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election  (federal,  state,  and  municipal)  the  voter 
has  numerous  candidates  to  vote  for.  In  federal 
ejections  he  votes  for  electors  for  president  and 
vice-president;  in  state  elections  he  votes  for 
governor,  lieutenant-governor,  congressmen,  rep- 
resentatives to  the  state  legislatures,  secretairy  of 
state,  attorney-general,  sometimes  judges,  and 
several  other  officers.  In  city  elections  he  usually 
votes  for  mayor,  aldermen,  common  councilors, 
school  board,  commissioners  of  various  depart- 
ments. Besides  this  he  is  usually  called  upon  to 
vote  yea  or  nay  on  various  questions  of  granting 
license  or  no.  For  each  office  three  or  four  par- 
ties each  nominate  different  candidates.  The 
result  is  that  frequently  the  voter  has  to  have  be- 
fore him  several  hundred  names.  The  ballot 
upon  which  the  average  city  voter  has  to  record 
his  choice  is  often  a  blanket  sheet  covered  with 
confusing  names.  Under  the  present  sjrstem, 
then,  the  first  characteristic  of  American  elec- 
tions is  that  even  the  voter  who  desires  to  be 
honest  cannot  go  by  his  own  personal  knowledge 
of  the  candidates.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to 
know  personally  and  to  judge  between  the 
claims  of  the  different  men.  He,  therefore,  is 
compelled  to  be  guided  in  his  choice  by  his  party, 
by  hearsay,  or  by  the  press.  Here  comes  m  the 
opportunity  of  the  proiessional  politician. 

For  the  misuse  of  elections,  see  Corruption. 

The  machine  controls  elections  mainly  throu|;h 

the  primary.     The  primary  is  determined  by  its 

roll  of  ward  voters  entitled  to  vote  in 

pj^ j^  it.     This  roll  is  prepared  by  the  ward 

^^^  committee.  It  knows  its  own  men. 
Others  are  admitted  to  the  primaries 
on  the  votes  of  those  already  admitted.  To  gain 
admission,  one  often  has  to  give  a  pledge  to  support 
the  committee.  Independent  men  are  gotten  rid 
of  or  refused  admission.  Subservient  primaries 
are  thus  easily  gotten.  Honest  men  object  to  such 
measures,  and  either  stay  away  or  give  up  in  dis- 
gust after  fruitless  efforts  to  capture  the  primary. 

Bogus  lists  of  voters  are  often  made.  Men  are 
brought  in  from  other  districts  to  vote  for  the 
machine. 

When  the  primary  meets  a  "slate"  is  brought 
in,  and  usually  the  names  on  it  receive  the  nomi- 
nation from  the  subservient  primary.  If  a  few 
opponents  are  present,  they  are  usimlly  allowed 
to  make  opposing  but  fruitless  nominations,  the 
committee  being  sure  of  the  result.  The  chair- 
man appointed  by  the  meeting  is  almost  always 
the  tool  of  the  committee.  If  there  should  be  a 
split  or  division,  sometimes  a  disturbance  is  pur- 
posely created,  and  in  the  confusion  the  chair- 
man can  declare  the  nominations  carried.  Often 
shouters  and  roughs  are  brought  in  to  shout 
down  all  opposition.  Usually  when  there  is  a 
division,  it  is  merely  a  fight  within  the  party, 
between  two  ward  or  city  cliques,  for  offices, 
both  of  which  are  subservient  to  the  machine. 
Honest  battles  in  the  primaries  are  almost  un- 
known, and  "reformers"  have  almost  given  up 
in  despair  attempting  to  capture  the  primaries 
of  the  old  parties  under  tne  present  system. 
Their  only  hope  seems  to  be  to  make  independent 
nominations  of  their  own.  They  sometimes  win, 
in  cases  of  the  uprisings  of  indignant  citizens,  but 
the  indignation  does  not  last,  and  pretty  soon  the 
regular  work  of  the  old  party  machine  wins  again. 
Nor  is  there  usually  much  hope  in  playing  corrupt 
Republican  jMrimary  against  corrupt  Democratic 
primary,  especially  in  city  pxalitics,  because  the 
machiiK  which  once  gets  hold  of  a  city  usually 


gets  such  complete  hold  of  it  that  in  that  city 
there  is  little  rivalry  between  the  two  parties. 
With  the  rarest  of  exceptions,  New  York  City  is 
always  Democratic  and  Philadelphia  always  Ke- 

fibhcan.  So  even  with  many  smaller  cities, 
ven  where  the  cities  are  uncertain,  certain 
wards  in  each  city  can  always  be  counted  on  for  a 
certain  party.  Sometimes,  too,  the  same  munic- 
ipal ring  controls  the  primaries  of  both  parties. 
Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties  of  reaching  the 
primaries. 

Above  the  primary  is  the  convention.  The 
convention  is  usually  safe  for  the  machine,  be- 
cause the  machine  has  already  captured  the  pri- 
maries that  send  the  delegates.  The  machine 
nominates  a  temporary  chairman,  and  he  is 
elected  usually  by  subservient  delegates;  if  not, 
roughs  and  shouters  are  brought  in.  He  names 
the  committee  on  contested  seats,  which  com- 
mittee, passing  on  the  titles  of  delegates,  can 
admit  the  friends  and  refuse  admission  to  the 
opp>onents  of  the  machine.  In  all  doubtful 
cases  the  machine  favors  itself.  It  then  gets  the 
chairman  of  the  convention,  and  has  practically 
all  power  in  its  hands.  Such  are  some  of  the 
methods  of  American  electioneering. 

When  it  comes  to  the  voting,  the  ward  and 

county  committees  are  instructed  to  see  that  the 

full  party  vote  is  polled  and  that  all  the  doubtful 

are  canvassed.     Money  is  sent  to  the 

CaaiDalKsi  ''iff*'*'**  committees  to  buy  those 

puvoa  ^j^^  ^^^  j^  bought.     Men  are  hired 

to  go  among  the  trade-unions  and 
secure  the  labor  vote.  Papers  are  bought  up  or 
filled  with  paid  editorials  and  paid  "news."  The 
papers  of  the  foreign  populations  are  subsidized. 
Campaign  circulars  are  prepared  suited  for  special 
classes  and  addrest  to  clergymen,  to  merchants, 
to  "  the  American  working  men . "     "  Orators ' '  are 

Sut  upon  the  stump  and  sent  to  every  district, 
'ational  orators  are  carried  in  special  trains 
from  city  to  city.  Carefully  prepared  reports  of 
extempore  speeches  by  the  rival  candidates  are 
put  in  the  daily  press.  Mud,  if  necessary,  is 
slyly  thrown.  Sometimes  lies  are  circulated  at 
the  last  minute  when  it  is  too  late  for  the  opposing 
party  to  refute  them.  "Claims"  are  made  show- 
ing that  all  the  country  is  going  one  way.  Pro- 
cessions and  monster  parades  are  formea.  Those 
away  from  home  get  their  railway  fare  paid  if  they 
will  go  home  and  vote  for  a  certain  party.  The 
railroads  grant  free  passage  to  those  who  will 
vote  in  their  interest.  Taxes  are  paid  for  votes. 
Minor  forms  of  corruption  are  resorted  to.  Such 
are  some  of  the  elements  of  American  elections. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  a  few  states 
reform  methods  as  to  primaries  and  elections 
have  been  instituted  and  are  being  agitated  in 
almost  all  states.     See  article  Primaries. 

Great  Britain 

The  English  election  system  is  in  many  ways 
different.  Corruption  is  very  rare.  After  the 
general  election  of  1906  there  were  only  five 
election  petition  trials.  In  Worcester,  which  has 
had  the  reputation  of  having  the  most  electoral 
corruption,  a  ward  committee  chairman  stated 
that  out  of  more  than  7,600  voters  at  the  polls 
less  than  300  were  bribable. 

The  fact  that  elections  do  not  all  come  at  the 
same  time  attracts  general  attention  to  each  sep- 
arate election,  and  makes  dishonesty  more  dim- 
cult,  while  extending  the  interest  of  all  classes. 
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The  English  system  of  "heckling,"  or  of  having 
the  canaidate  appear  before  his  constituents  with 
any  one  free  to  question  him,  is  often  only  a  farce, 
but  some  consider  that  it  interests  and  educates 
the  separate  voters.  The  main  reason,  however, 
-  for  purer  elections  is  the  important  Corrupt  Prac- 
tises Act  (q.  v.),  which  limits  the  amount  of  cam- 
paign expenses  that  may  be  incurred,  and  com- 
pels the  candidate  to  have  his  expenditures  aU 
go  through  the  hands  of  one  man,  who  must 
make  a  ngid  report,  to  be  scrutinized  by  mem- 
bers of  the  other  party.  This  and  the  ease  of 
nominations,  with  the  uregularity  and  compara- 
tive infrequency  of  elections,  presents  the  devel- 
opment of  the  party  machine  system. 

Mr.  Albert  Shaw  thus  briefly  describes  the  nom- 
inating and  polling  machinery  after  the  election 
writs  have  been  made  out: 

"The  names  of  candidates  must  be  left  at  the 

clerk's  ofiSce,   inscribed  upon  official  blanks,  a 

week  before  the  election.     Accompanying  each 

name  must  be  the  signature  of  a 

Hoiiilii»tIoiii'Pf°P°^''.-'  *  'seconder.'  and  eight 
other  citizens.  Only  such  persons 
as  have  been  nominated  in  this  way 
may  be  voted  for.  Nominations  being  all  in,  the 
list  is  at  once  printed  and  conspicuously  bulle- 
tined. The  announcement  contains  the  full  names, 
residences  (street  and  number),  and  occupations 
of  the  nominees,  and  thtf  names  of  the  proposer 
and  seconder  in  each  case.  If  onlv  one  nomina- 
tion has  been  made  in  any  ward,  the  nomination 
is  itself  the  election,  and  the  polls  will  not  be 
opened  in  that  ward." 

Pkancb 

The  French  electoral  system  is  quite  different 
from  either  that  of  the  U.  S.  or  Great  Britain. 
Here,  again,  we  do  not  have  the  appearance  of  the 
party  machine,  as  in  the  U.  S.,  tho  the  govern- 
ment often  plays  an  tmfortunate  part  through  its 
use  of  secret  service  money  in  aiding  candidates 
favorable  to  the  administration.  'There  is  not 
much  direct  bribery,  on  account  of  the  strictness 
of  the  law ;  but  the  candidate  who  can  spend  for 
campaign  posters,  meetings,  or  sometimes  for 
bodies  of  supporters,  who  will  keep  his  meetings 
in  order  and  disturb  or  break  up  the  meetings  of 
his  rival,  has  an  undue  advantage.  One  reason, 
perhaps,  that  the  partv  machine  has  not  devel- 
oped is  that  the  French  governments  have  been 
so  tmstable  and  parties  broken  into  so  many 
groups  that  there  has  been  small  chance  for  strong 
parties  to  develop.  A  more  effectual 
J-....-J  reason,  however,  is  the  use  of  the 
■a.n^*  second  ballot,  in  use  in  France  and 
several  European  countries.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law,  there  is  no  election  un- 
less some  candidate  has  secured  at  least  one  quar- 
ter of  the  registered  voters,  or  at  least  a  half  plus 
one  of  the  votes  cast.  If  no  candidate  has  re- 
ceived this  another  polling  must  be  held  a  fortnight 
later,  when  a  simple  majority  of  the  ballots  cast 
suffice  for  a  choice.  The  result  of  this  is  that  on  the 
first  election  day  votes  may  be  scattered  among 
different  candidates  without  risk,  for  they  all  tell 
against  the  common  enemv,  and  on  the  second 
election  they  can  all  be  rallied  for  that  candidate 
of  a  party  who  has  received  the  highest  vote. 
The  nrst  ballot  thus  serves  as  a  democratic  way 
of  nominating  candidates,  with  little  need  of  con- 
ventions, campaign  committees,  etc.  Elections 
were  formerly  by  the  scrutin  de  list*,  or  the  voting 


for  all  the  deputies  allotted  to  a  department  by  all 
in  the  department.  Now,  however,  some  elec- 
tions are  universal,  or  the  election  of  one  candi- 
date by  each  district. 

ELECTORAL  COLLEGE,  THE:  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  (see  Prbsidbnt) 
calls  for  the  election  of  the  president  by  electors 
chosen  by  the  people  of  each  state.  This  body  of 
electors  is  called  the  Electoral  College.  Each 
state  chooses  a  number  of  presidential  electors 
equal  to  the  number  of  its  representatives  in  both 
houses  of  Congress.  These  electors  meet  in  each 
state  on  a  day  fixt  by  law  and  give  their  votes 
in  writing  for  president  and  vice-president.  The 
votes  are  transmitted,  sealed,  to  the  capitol, 
and  there  opened  by  the  president  of  the  Senate 
in  the  presence  of  tioth  houses  and  counted.  The 
electors  cannot  be  members  of  Congress  nor 
holders  of  any  federal  office. 

The  aim  of  this  law  was  to  secure  the  election 
of  the  president  in  a  quiet,  deliberate  way  by 
trusted  representatives  of  the  people.  It  was 
feared  that  the  masses  might  not  elect  the  best 
men  if  left  wholly  to  themselves,  and  that  pop- 
ular direct  elections  might  lead  to  disturbances. 
It  was  thought,  too,  tlutt  as  the  electors'  votes 
are  counted  promiscuously,  and  not  by  states, 
each  elector's  voice  would  have  its  weight.  He 
might  be  in  a  minority  in  his  own  state,  but  his 
vote  would,  nevertheless,  tell,  because  it  would 
be  added  to  those  given  by  electors  in  other 
states  for  the  same  candidate. 

No  part  of  their  scheme  seems  to  have  been 
T^arded  by  the  constitution-makers  of  1787 
with  more  complacency  than  this,  altho  no  part 
had  caused  them  so  much  perplexity.  No  part 
has  so  utterly  belied  their  expectations.  The 
presidential  electors  have  become  a  mere  cog- 
wheel in  the  machine.  They  have  no  discretion, 
but  are  chosen  under  a  pledge  to  vote  for  certain 
men — a  pledge  of  honor  merely,  but  a  pledge 
which  has  never  (since  1796)  been  violated.  The 
plan,  too,  has  done  positive  harm.  It  has  made 
the  election  virtually  an  election  by  states,  for 
the  present  system  of  choosing  electors  by  "gen- 
eral ticket "  over  the  whole  state  causes  the  whole 
weight  of  a  state  to  be  thrown  into  the  scale  of 
one  candidate  and  party.  Hence  in  a  presiden- 
tial election  the  struggle  concentrates  itself  in  the 
doubtful  states,  where  the  parties  are  nearly 
e(jually  divided,  and  is  languia  in  states  where  a 
distinct  majority  either  way  may  be  anticipated, 
because,  since  it  makes  no  difference  whether  a 
minority  be  large  or  small,  it  is  not  worth  while 
to  stru^le  hard  to  increase  a  minority  which 
cannot  be  turned  into  a  majority.  Hence  also 
a  man  may  be,  and  has  been,  elected  president 
by  a  minority  of  popular  votes.    (See  Prbsidbnt.) 

ELECTORAL  REFORMS.  See  Australian 
Ballot; Corrupt  Practises  Acts;  Direct  Leo- 
islation;  Primaries  ;  Proportionai.  Rbprb- 
sentation. 

ELECTRICITT:  (For  Electric  Limiting,  see 
Ligbting;  for  Electric  Railways,  see  Railroads 
and  Street  Railroads.)  It  is  a  common 
thought  that  we  are  passing  out  of  the  age  of 
steam_  into  the  age  of  electricity,  and  tlus  is 
affecting  social  problems  in  many  ways.  It  is  not 
affecting  social  problems  in  one  way,  however,  in 
which  it  was  widely  claimed  that  it  would  a  score 
of  years  ago.    It  was  widely  ui^ed  at  that  time 
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(see  D.  A.  Wells's  "  Recent  Economic  Changes," 
1889)  that  the  introduction  of  electric  power, 
with  its  ease  of  transmission  and  dispersion, 
would  render  unnecessary  the  concentration 
of  production  in  great  factories  and  industrial 
centers,  would  bring  back  the  era  of  home  manu- 
factures and  the  small  producer,  increase  the 
possibilities  of  competition,  and  arrest  many- 
industrial  evils,  and  especially  those  of  monopoly 
and  its  resultant  ills.  Twenty  ^ears  ago  this  was 
a  stock  argument  against  socialism.  To-day  this 
argxunent  is  little  heard.  It  is  more  than  a  ques- 
tion of  motive  power  that  produces  the  economy 
of  the  factory  and  the  tendency  to  combination. 
The  latter  especially  is  a  question  of  the  market 
rather  than  of  the  means  of  material  production. 
Electric  plants  themselves  are  developing  mon- 
ster factories,  and  combination  is  if  anything 
more  developed  under  electricity  than  under 
steam.  Especially  has  the  use  of  electric  motor 
power,  widely  transmitted,  aided  in  the  con- 
necting of  towns  and  cities  by  electric  car  lines, 
and  the  combination  of  these  into  gigantic  sys- 
tems. The  sale  again  of  electric  power  by  one 
company  to  different  companies  tends  to  bring 
them  sooner  or  later  into  one  general  combina- 
tion. Electricity  certainly  thus  far  has  not  pre- 
vented the  steady  disappearing^  of  competi- 
tion. It  is  on  the  other  hand  believed  by  many 
that  the  use  of  electricity  will  aid  the  advance  of 
many  reforms  in  the  line  of  socialism. 

When  the  telephone  can  enter  every  home  and 
electric  power  be  fu^iished  every  house,  many 
domestic  operations,  like  sewing,  can  be  man- 
aged bj  electricity,  and  meals  be  ordered  at  co- 
operative ovens  by  telephone.  It  is  in  such  ways 
that  many  believe  that  our  "domestic  problem" 
is  to  be  largely  worked  out.  When  one  realizes 
how  far  the  weather  signal  service  has  afiected 
and  may  affect  ap;riculture  and  navigation,  how 
commerce  to-day  is  dependent  upon  the  telegraph 
and  telephone,  how  easily  power  can  be  sold  from 
one  centeft  to  widely  distributed  factories,  it 
means  such  a  development  of  combination 
(rather  than  competition)  that  communities  will 
not  long  like  to  be  dependent  on  private  com- 
panies ror  the  power  of  so  many  activities,  but 
will  come  to  own  and  operate  the  centers  of 
power,  allowing  with  this  of  great  freedom  of  in- 
dividual operation. 

How  far  industry  is  being  revolutionized  to-day 
by  electricity  is  not  always  realized.  Yet  the 
value  of  electrical  apparatus  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  in  1906  was  estimated  at  $260,- 
800,000,  In  Great  Britain  the  growth  of  elec- 
trical industries  is  seen  that  in  1895  there  were 
thirty-eight  such  companies  and  thirty-three 
municipaUties,  with  electric  plants,  and  in  1905 
187  companies  and  337  municipalities.  Yet 
the  use  of  electricity  seems  but  in  its  beg^innings. 
Electric  railway  (not  street-railways)  were 
scarcely  used  m  commerce  in  1904.  Electric 
motor-cars,  the  electric  cab  service,  electric 
elevators  are  commercially  but  little  older. 
Electro-metallurgy  and  electric  chemistry  were 
only  beginning  in  1900.  Wireless  telegraphy 
was  not  commercially  used  before  1901.  The 
New  York  Edison  Co.,  for  selling  .electric 
power,  only  completed  its  plant  in  New  York 
City  in  1901.  The  electrical  transference  of 
music,  the  telharmonium,  dates  from  1907.  Yet 
the  possibilities  of  electricity  seem  inexhaustible. 
It  has  been  calculated  that  7,000,000  of  horse- 
power can  be  generated  and  electrically  trans- 


mitted almost  any  distance  by  the  Niagara  Falls 
alone.  '  Electric  power  in  California  is  now  trans- 
mitted 330  miles.  In  Africa  it  is  seriously  pro- 
posed to  work  the  South  African  mines  with  pow- 
er from  the  Victoria  Falls.  It  is  believed  that 
steamers  will  before  many  years  cross  the  Atlantic 
with  stored  electric  power,  instead  of  having  to 
carry  enormously  expensive  and  bulky  tonnage 
oi  coal.  It  is  probable  that  goods  will  be  car- 
ried in  electric  trains  of  some  nature  which 
already  have  run  some  distance  at  the  rate  of 
140  miles  per  hour.  Electric  motors,  many  be- 
lieve, will  make  air  locomotion  practicable.  The 
use  of  electricity  is  the  physical  industrial  ques- 
tion of  the  day. 

ELECTRIC  LIGHrniG.    See  Lighting. 

ELLIOT,  EBEHEZBR:  English  poet,  called  the 
"Com-Law  Rhymer  " ;  bom  at  Marlborough,  near 
Sheffield,  1781.  The  son  of  a  manufacturer  of 
the  somewhat  rough  early  tjrpe,  he  received  little 
education,  but  read  widely  and  early  wrote  verse. 
Entering  business  himself,  he  met  with  some 
success,  but  also  with  losses,  which  he  laid  to  the 
Com  Laws.  He  developed  a  fierce  indignation 
against  the  law  that  had  kept  him  poor  as  an 
employer,  and  that  prest  so  hardly  on  the  workers 
whom  he  wished  to  benefit.  In  "The  Splendid 
VilUwe,"  "The  Village  Patriarch,"  and,  above  all, 
in  "The  Ranter,"  the  reader  feels  the  depth  of 
his  feeling  for  the  poor  and  his  hatred  of  the  land- 
lord class.  In  the  "Com-Law  Rhymes"  (1831) 
the  whole  of  his  bitter  anger  breaks  out,  and  the 
famous  rimes  play  no  small  part  in  the  agitation 
which  finally  abolished  the  Com  Laws.  He  died 
soon  after  seeing  their  abolition  in  1849. 

ELLIS,  HEITRT  HAVBLOCK:  English  physi- 
cian and  author;  bom  at  Croydon,  Surrey,  1859; 
educated  in  private  schools  and  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  London.  From  1875  to  1879  he  was  en- 
gaged in  teaching  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  on 
his  return  to  England  he  qualified  as  a  medical 
practitioner,  but  soon  gave  up  his  practise  to  de- 
vote himself  to  scientific  and  literary  work.  He 
is  fellow  of  the  Medico-Le^al  Society  of  New  York 
and  of  the  Anthropological  Institute  of  Great 
Britain,  and  honoraiy  fellow  of  the  Chicago  Acad- 
emy of  Medicine.  He  edited  the  "Contemporary 
Science  Series "  (1889)  and  Vizetelly's  "Mermaid 
Series  of  Old  Dramatists"  (1887-89).  Among 
his  works  are:  "The  Criminal"  (1890);  "Studies 
in  the  Psychology  of  Sex"  {$  vols.,  1897-1906); 
"Affirmations"  (1897),  etc.  Address:  Carbis 
Water,  Lelant,  Cornwall,  England. 

ELMIRA  REFORMATORY,  ITEW  YORK: 
The  sociological  experiments  and  results  arrived 
at  in  Elmira  Reformatory,  N.  Y.,  entitle  it  to  an 
article  by  itself.     (See  Penology.) 

The  Elmira  Reformatory  was  opened  in  1876, 
when  the  first  inmates  were  received.  The  m- 
stitution,  however,  did  not  take  its  distinctive 
position  until  1877,  when  the  bill  providing  for 
the  "indeterminate"  sentence  was  incorporated 
in  the  statutes. 

According  to  this  bill,  convicts  sent  to  Elmira 
cannot  be  sentenced  for  any  definite 

BTitam  ■'erm,  altho  a  maximum  term  can  be 
'^  given.     The  length  of  residence  of 

the  convict  is  left  wholly  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  management,  and  this  gives  the  key 
to  the  whole  institution.     On  his  arrival  the  con- 
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vict  is  carefully  examined  as  to  his  history,  men- 
tal and  physical  characteristics,  and  all  circum- 
stances of  his  case,  and  is  then  treated  as  a  moral 
patient,  built  up  into  self-supporting  character  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  only  allowed  to  go  out 
(unless  the  maximum  term  intervenes)  when  in 
the  opinion  of  the  management  he  is  capable  of 
self-supporting  citizenship.  He  is,  however,  even 
then  only  allowed  to  go  out  for  the  first  six  months 
on  parole,  being  kept  in  close  correspondence 
with  the  management  until  he  has  proved  himself 
worthy  of  absolute  freedom. 

■  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  thought  of  the  reforma- 
tory. But  the  way  the  convicts  are  built  up 
into  character  is  by  teaching  them  how  to  work. 
In  1888  the  New  York  Legislature  passed  the 
Yates  Bill,  practically  prohibiting  the  industries 
then  being  carried  on  at  Elmira  by  the  convicts, 
and  absolutely  forbidding  the  application  of 
power  machinery  to  prison  labor,  to  prevent  its 
competition  with  outside  labor.  It  forced  the 
prisoners  into  immediate  idleness,  and  the  man- 
agement scarcely  knew  what  to  do.  But  in  a  few 
hours  the  whole  industrial  life  of  the  institution 
was  revolutionized.  All  thought  of  making 
profit  was  given  up  and  industrial  classes  were 
commenced  simply  for  the  good  of  the  men.  The 
whole  mass  of  convicts,  too,  for  sake  of  exercise, 
were  brought  out  and  drilled  in  military  exercise. 
The  result  of  both  measures  has  been  good 
beyond  all  expectation.  The  military  exercise 
gives  the  convicts  a  carriage  and  bearing,  both 
mental  and  physical,  that  makes  them  wholly 
different.  To-day  they  form  a  notable  regiment 
of  men,  organized,  officered,  and  commanded  by 
those  convicts  proving  themselves  the  most 
worthy,  and  with  their  own  band,  and  all  ap- 
pointments of  a  regiment. 

The  reformatory  population  is  divided  into 
three  grades :  first,  second,  and  third.  Each  man 
upon  admission  to  the  institution  is  placed  in  the 
second  grade,  from  which,  bjy  making  a  good 
record  in  demeanor,  school  of  letters,  and  trades- 
school,  he  may  rise  to  the  first  grade  or,  by  failure 
to  do  this,  may  drop  to  the  third.  Six  months  of 
proper  institutional  record  in  the  second  grade 
msures  promotion  to  the  first  grade;  a  like  six 
months  in  the  first  grade  entitles  the  prisoner 
to  consideration  by  the  board  of  managers  for 
parole.  For  improper  demeanor,  if  sufficiently 
serious,  reduction  in  ^ade  is  possible  at  any  time. 
Poor  school  work,  if  below  certain  prescribed 
standards,  and  persisted  in  for  a  month  or  more, 
also  necessitates  grade  reduction.  After  reduc- 
tion to  the  third  grade,  at  least  one 

Oradei  ™onth  of  proper  record  is  required 
uidWasaa  hefore  eligibility  for  promotion  can 
""  "»«'■   be  considered. 

Under  the  Elmira  Reformatory  sys- 
tem it  is  designed  that  each  prisoner,  from  the 
date  of  his  admission  until  granted  his  absolute 
release,  shall  be  taught  the  value  of  self-support 
and  to  this  end  his  personal  account  is  cremted 
with  a  small  daily  amount,  intended  to  represent 
wages,  and  is  debited  with  the  cost  of  all  he 
receives,  be  it  for  meals,  lodging,  clothing,  med- 
ical attendance,  or  fines  incurred;  nothing  be- 
ing furnished  gratis  with  the  exception  of  his 
first  outfit  of  clothing,  and  a  few  other  necessary 
articles  of  like  character.  It  is  possible  for  a 
prisoner  of  average  health  and  intelligence  to  de- 
fray all  his  institutional  expenses,  as  enumerated 
above,  and  still  have  remaining  to  his  credit,  when 
released,  a  small  balance,  sufficient  to  pay  for  his 


transportation  to  place  of  employment,  and  tem- 
porary subsistence  until  he  receives  bis  first  wages 
m  free  life. 

The  prisoners  take  their  meals  in  dining-rooms, 
to  which  they  are  assigned  according  to  {^de. 
The  food  suppUed  to  the  three  grades  is  uniform 
in  quality,  but  the  ration  of  the  first  grade  admits 
of  a  somewhat  greater  variety  than  does  that 
issued  to  the  second  and  third  grades. 

First-grade  prisoners  who  have  been  economi- 
cal in  their  various  expenditures,  and  have  thus 
obtained  a  certain  credit  balance,  showing  a 
specified  sum  saved,  occupy  a  separate  dining- 
room  and  are  allowed  a  more  extended  dietary 
than  their  fellows,  their  accounts  being  duly 
debited  with  the  cost  of  the  additional  items  re- 
ceived. These  prisoners  are  also  permitted  to 
converse  while  at  table,  another  privilege  not 
accorded  to  inmates  using  the  other  dining- 
rooms. 

The  enga^^ements  of  each  imnate  are  intended 

to  absorb  his  thoughts  completely  during  most 

of  his  Widdng  moments,  and  they  are  sufficiently 

varied,  tho  systematized.     Thepro- 

fli--.--  gram  is  varied  for  individuals.  Tnere 
are  those  who  are  employed  at  pro- 
ductive labor  or  in  domestic  service. 
A  majority  of  the  trades-school  pupils  spend  a 
portion  of  two  days  a  week  in  the  drawing-class 
room.  Wednesday  and  Saturday  afternoons 
work  is  suspended  in  the  shop>s  and  trades-class 
rooms  and  the  four  hours  are  devoted  to  drilling 
and  military  ceremonies.  There  are  evening- 
class  meetings  for  every  man  as  often  as  twice  a 
week,  and  for  those  most  nearly  illiterate  and 
those  taking  special  courses  as  often  as  four  times 
a  week.  On  Sundays  there  are  classes  in  ethics. 
There  are  kindergarten  classes  for  the  under- 
witted,  classes  for  the  others  in  all  branches  of 
study,  from  elementary  subjects  to  the  higher 
sciences  and  philosophy.  The  elementary  closes 
are  usually  taught  by  advanced  convicts.  The 
main  classes  are,  however,  industrial.   . 

At  the  present  time  twenty-nine  trades,  as 
enumerated  in  the  following  list,  are  taught  in 
the  trades-school:  Barber,  bookbinder,  brass- 
smith,  bricklayer,  cabinet-maker,  carpenter, 
clothing  cutter,  electrician,  fresooer,  hardwood 
finisher,  horseshoer,  house-painter,  iron-forger, 
machine-wood-worker,  machinist,  molder,  paint 
mixer,  plasterer,  plumber,  printer,  shoemaker, 
si^-painter,  steam-fitter,  stenographer  and  type- 
writer, stone-cutter,  stone-mason,  tailor,  tinsmith, 
and  upholsterer. 

In  many  workshops  containing  scores  or  even 
hundreds  of  workers,  convicts  are  the  only  teach- 
ers and  convicts  the  only  watch  on  ^ard.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  physical  training.  Every 
convict,  on  coming  in,  is  physically  examinedf, 
and  then  the  endeavor  is  made  to  develop  to  the 
norm  that  which  is  abnormal. 

The  principal  reflations  governing  paroled 
men,  which  are  prmted  on  the  certificates  is- 
sued to  each,  ar«  these: 

I.  The  graduate  shall  proceed  directly  to  the  place  of 
employment  provided  for  him  and  there  remain,  if  practi- 
cable, for  at  leut  rix  months  from  date. 

a.  In  case  be  finds  it  desirable  to  change  his  employment 
or  residence,  he  shall  first  get  the  consent  of  the  managers 
through  the  general  superintendent. 

3.  He  shaU  on  the  first  of  every  month,  for  the  period  of 
six  months  or  more,  and  until  absolutely  released  by  the 
managers,  forward  to  the  general  superintendent  a  report  of 
himsdf  certified  by  his  emiuoyer  or  an  agent  of  the  managers, 
which  report  shall  state  whether  he  has  been  constantly  under 
pay  during  the  month  and  if  not,  why  not,  and  how  much 
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money  ha  hu  expended  and  nved.  together  with  a  genenl 
and  nill  statement  of  himself  and  •urroundinss. 

4.  He  shall  in  all  respects  conduct  himself  honestly^  avoid 
low  and  evil  associations,  and  shall  abstain  from  intoxicating 
drinks. 

Each  man  is  advised,  prior  to  his  departure, 
that  he  need  not  fear  to  communicate  with  the 
manag;ement  in  case  he  loses  his  situation  or 
becomes  unable  to  labor  by  reason  of  sickness. 
He  is  assured  that  he  may  at  all  times  rely  upon 
the  aid  and  counsel  of  the  managers  and  super- 
intendent, and  that,  in  case  of  disaster,  he  may 
find  the  reformatory  a  desirable  retreat.  If  the 
terms  of  the  conditional  release  are  faithfully 
oompUed  with  for  a  period  of  six  months,  the 
board  of  managers,  by  vote  at  one  of  their 
monthly  meeting^,  grant  absolute  release,  which 
operates  the  same  as  a  pardon  by  the  governor. 

The  results  of  the  plan  are  the  most  favorable. 

According  to  the  report  for  ipo6,  there  had  been 

received  on  the  indeterminate  term 

BMolta  (1876-1906)  15,107  prisoners  (be- 
sides 709  on  dennite  term  from  U.  S. 
federal  courts) .  Of  these  33  had  been 
absolutely  released,  10,3 16  paroled;  1,347  had  had 
their  maximtmi  sentence  expire;  48  nad  been 
pardoned;  31  had  escaped;  248  had  died;  1,963 
had  been  transferred  to  other  prisons,  hospitals, 
etc.;  1,221  were  in  prison.  Of  the  1,016  who  had 
been  paroled  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1906, 
348  had  served  well  and  earned  absolute  release, 
and  530  were  serving  well,  tho  their  time  of  parole 
had  not  expired,  indicating  a  probable  reforma- 
tion of  86.4  per  cent. 

The  gross  cost  of  maintenance  for  1906  was 
$337,059.  Income  from  sales,  etc.,  was  $8,209. 
The  per  diem  cost  of  maintenance  per  capita  was 
.44  cents.  The  Year  Book  of  the  reformatory, 
bound,  printed,  and,  in  part,  written  b^  the  con- 
victs, can  be  had  ordinarily  on  application.  The 
closing  sentence  of  one  Year  Book  sa3r8:  "The 
time  will  come  when  every  punitive  institution 
in  the  civilized  world  will  be  destroyed,  and  all 
places  for  the  treatment  of  crime  be  hospitals, 
schools,  workshops,  and  reformatories."  (See 
also  Penology;  Crime.) 

ELT,  RICHARD  THEODORE:  American  econ- 
omist, educator,  and  writer  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic questions ;  bom  in  Ripley,  N.Y.,  1854.  Until 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  lived  in  the  cotmtry,  work- 
ing on  a  farm  of  which,  for  a  time,  he  had  entire 
control.  His  father  was  a  civil  en^eer,  and  for 
some  time  he  was  employed  on  his  engineering 
corps  in  laying  out  a  railroad.  After  completing 
the  course  of  the  State  Normal  School  he  entered 
Dartmouth  College,  going  from  there  to  Columbia 
College,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1876.  After- 
ward he  continued  his  studies  in  German  univer- 
sities, receiving  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  from  Heidel- 
berg in  1879.  A  year  after  his  return  to  America 
he  was  c^cd  to  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where 
he  was  professor  of  political  economy  untU  1892, 
when  he  resigned  to  take  the  professorship  of  that 
science  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Professor  Ely  has  made  a  record  of  incessant 
activity  as  tmiversity  professor  and  lecturer. 
More  than  any  other  man  he  was  identified  with 
the  formation  of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion. In  Baltimore  he  was  for  one  year  (1885-86) 
a  member  of  the  city  tax  commission  and  for  two 
years  (1886-88)  a  member  of  the  State  Tax  Coia- 
mission.  He  has  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
Chautauqua  movement,  has  lecttired  for  several 


years  at  the  annual  sunmier  assemblies,  and  is  a 
member  of  several  societies,  notably  the  Christian 
Social  Union,  of  which  he  was  the  first  secretary. 
Dr.  Ely  has  written  numerous  works  and  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  leading  periodicals  and 
papers ;  and  he  has  become  a  recognized  leader  of 
American  public  opinion  in  matters  of  economics 
and  applied  ethics.  He  has  devoted  particular 
attention  to  the  study  of  taxation,  socialism,  the 
labor  question,  and  municipal  government.  His 
"Taxation  in  American  States  and  Cities"  and 
the  "Labor  Movement  in  America"  represent 
pioneer  work  in  their  respective  fields.  Among 
other  works  of  his  may  be  mentioned:  "French 
and  German  Socialism  in  Modem  Times"  (1883); 
"The  Past  and  Present  of  Political  Economy" 
(1884);  "Problems  of  To-Day"  (1888);  "Social 
Aspects  of  Christianity"  and  "Aii  Introduction 
to  Political  Economy  (1889) ;  "Outlines  of  Eco- 
nomics" (1894);  "Socialism  and  Social  Reform" 
(1894) ;  "The  Coming  City"  (1902) ;  and  "Studies 
in  the  Evolution  of  Industrial  Society"  (1903). 
He  edited  the  "Citizen's  Library  of  Economics, 
Politics,  and  Sociology." 

Professor  Ely  has  been  called  a  Socialist,  and 
altho  he  has  steadfastly  denied  this,  he  has  con- 
tinued none  the  less  earnestly  to  write  and  speak 
against  monopolies  and  in  favor  of  the  public 
ownership  of  natural  monopolies,  of  trade-unions, 
and  of  other  progressive  measures,  when  the  cir- 
cumstances make  them  practicable. 

ELY,  ROBERT  ERSKINE:  American  econo- 
mist; bom  at  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  1861 ;  educated 
at  public  schools  and  Amherst  College;  studied 
divinity  at  Union  Theological'  Seminary,  gradua- 
ting in  1888.  From  1891  to  1901  he  was  president 
of  the  Prospect  Union  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and 
in  the  latter  year  became  director  of  the  League 
for  Political  Education,  of  New  York  City.  In 
social  reform  Mr.  Ely  is  an  opportunist.  He  be- 
lieves in  the  gradual  extension  of  public  owner- 
ship as  experience  shows  it  to  be  best  for  the  com- 
mon welfare.  Address:  Care  of  City  Club,  55 
West  Forty-fourth  Street,  New  York  City. 

EHSRSOH,  RALPH  WALDO:  American  poet, 
essayist,  and  j>hilosopher;  bom  in  Boston,  1803; 
studied  at  Harvard  University  (1817-21),  and 
became  pastor  of  a  Unitarian  church  in  Boston  in 
1839.  He  resigned  in  1832,  owing  to  differences 
in  thought  and  opinion.  After  that  he  lived  a 
retired  life,  chiefly  in  Osncord,  becoming  emi- 
nent as  an  author  and  lecturer.  In  the  midst 
of  his  literary  labors  he  found  time  to  manifest 
his  interest  m  great  public  questions  as  they 
arose.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  Brook  Farm, 
tho  he  never  resided  there.  He  was  earnest  and 
outspoken  in  his  views  against  slavery.  At  Wal- 
tham,  in  1845,  Emerson  attacked  slavery  with 
no  feeble  weapon : 

It  is  certain  that,  if  it  should  come  to  question, all  just  men, 
all  intelligent  agents,  must  take  the  part  of  the  black  against 
the  white  man.  Then,  I  say,  "Never  is  the  planter  sate;  his 
house  is  a  den;  a  just  man  cannot  go  there  except  to  tell  him 
so."  Nature  fights  on  the  other  side;  and  as  power  is  always 
stealing  from  the  idle  to  the  busy  hand,  it  seems  inevitable 
that  a  revolution  is  preparing,  at  no  distant  day,  to  set  these 
disjointed  matters  right. 

In  1844  he  had  touched  upon  another  crying 
evil,  the  seizure  of  colored  sailors  of  Massachusetts 
when  they  went  into  the  ports  of  Carolina: 

Gentlemen.  I  thought  the  deck  of  a  Massachusetts  ship  was 
as  much  the  territory  of  Massachusetts  as  the  floor  on  which 
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we  stand.  It  (hould  be  u  cacred  as  the  temple  of  God.  If 
such  a  damnable  outrase  can  be  committed  on  the  pexeon  of  a 
citizen  with  impunity,  let  the  governor  bx^k  the  Droad  aeal 
of  the  state:  he  bears  the  sword  in  vain.  The  great-hearted 
Puritans  have  left  no  posterity.  The  rich  men  may  walk  in 
State  Street,  but  they  walk  without  honor;  and  the  farmers 
may  brag  their  democracy  in  the  country,  but  they  are  dis- 
graced men. 

As  early  as  1838  he  addrest  a  letter  to  President 
Van  Buren  protesting  against  the  wrongs  then 
endured  by  the  Cherokee  Indians  at  the  hands  of 
the  government.  His  antislavery  speeches,  his 
remarks  on  the  attack  made  upon  Chvles  Sumner 
ia  1856,  his  speech  in  behalf  of  the  Kansas  farm- 
ers in  the  same  year,  his  eulogies  of  John  Brown 
in  18^,  his  speech  of  welcome  to  Kossuth  at  Con- 
cord Bridge  m  1852,  his  speech  at  the  centennial 
celebration  of  Concord  Fight  in  1875,  and  many 
other  brief  addresses,  are  the  fearless  utterances 
of  the  reformer.  He  was  an  active  citizen  in  prac- 
tical ways,  and  was  punctual  in  his  attendance  at 
the  town  meetings,  where  he  often  took  part  in 
debates;  yet  he  sympathized  to  some  extent  in 
the  no-government  theories  of  his  friends  Alcott 
and  ThoreaUj  influenced  by  his  partly  socialistic, 
partly  individualistic  philosophy.  He  died  at 
tkmcord  in  i88a. 

EMINKAT  DOMAIK:  The  right  of  eminent 
domain  is  the  ri^ht  to  take  private  property  for 
public  uses.  It  is  a  common  phrase  in  America, 
tho  until  recently  little  used  in  England,  and 
seems  to  be  derived  from  a  phrase  of  Grotius  ("De 
Jure  Belli  ac  Pacis,"  1.  i,  chap.  iii.  vi.  sec.  a).  The 
Fifth  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  it  must  always  be  used  with 
just  compensation  to  the  owners  of  the  property 
taken. 

EMPLOYERS.     See  Profits. 

EMPLOYERS'  ASSOCIATIOHS  (see  also  Cit- 
izBNs'  Industrial  Association):  JBmployers' 
associations,  of  one  kind  or  another,  have  ex- 
isted from  the  days  of  the  medieval  gilds  (see 
Gilds)  or  even  earlier,  but  for  the  most  part, 
except  for  the  gilds,  have  been  short-lived,  and 
often  only  temporary  agreements,  or  combina- 
tions formed  to  accomplish  certain  common 
ends,  or  the  defeat  of  striking  unions,  etc.  More 
recently,  however,  in  the  United  States,  in  Eng- 
land, and  Germany,  these  agreements  are  de- 
veloping into  permanent  organizations.  For 
Germany  (where  they  are  called  Cartels),  see 
article  trusts.  In  Great  Britain  there  were  re- 
ported in  1903  thirty-eight  national  associations 
and  federations  and  72^  local  associations, 
formed  largely  to  affect  legislation.  In  the  U.  S. 
the  Citizens'  Industrial  Association  (q.v.),  a  fed- 
eration of  such  associations  formed  in  1903, 
claims  from  400  to  500  local  associations  affiliated 
with  it  in  forty-three  states  of  the  union  and  there 
must  be  some  not  affiliated  with  it.  The  first 
president  of  the  association,  Mr.  Parry,  is  quoted 
by  Professor  Adams  ("Labor  Problems,"  1905) 
as  characterizing  trade-unionism  as  a  "system 
that  coerces  and  impoverishes  the  worker,  ruins 
the  capitalist,  demoralizes  our  politicians,  and  de- 
stroys our  trade — a  system  which  seems  hopelessly 
and  irremediably  bad,  a  bar  to  all  true  progress, 
a  danger  to  the  state,  and  a  menace  to  civiliza- 
tion." The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, with  500  local  associations,  is  a  distinct 
but  somewhat  similar  organization.  Professor 
Adams  makes  the  following  quotations  from  its 


circulars,  indicating  plainly  enough  its  animus 
and  methods: 

"  The  National  Trade  Association  of  Manufactunn  is  the 
largest  and  stronEcst  trade  organization  in  the  workt— 
whether  one  considers  capital  invested,  bands  employed,  or 
output.  .  .  .  The  association  concerns  itself  with  «»»Hr»i»i 
and  state  le^slation,  publicly  and  powerfully  if  required, 
secretly  and  just  as  powerfully  if  that  seems  bat.  It  knows 
what  its  own  members  and  all  manufacturers  desire;  it  knows 
what  they  want  antagonized.  It  pushes  wise  le^slation: 
it  defeats  unwise  legislation."  In  another  publication,  san 
Professor  Adams,  the  association  announced  its  deep  hosto- 
ity  to  the  Hoar  Anti-Injunction  Bill,  and  to  the  bill  limiting 
the  worldng-dajr  upon  all  materials  manufactured  for  the 
government  to  eight  hours,  and  then  continued:  "The  deter- 
mination is  that,  unless  the  business  interests  have  lost  their 
intelligence  and  their  fighting  spirit,  these  unwise  or  dan- 
gerous tendencies  shall  be  combated:  and  all  of  the  persistence 
and  ingenw'ty  at  the  command  of  the  greatest  tnide  body  in 
the  world,  and  of  all  its  members,  are  brought  to  bear  in 
exactly  the  right  way  at  exactly  the  right  time,  and  in  exactly 
the  tight  place.  ...  At  Washington  the  assooation  is  not 
represented  too  much  either  directly  or  indirectly.  Some- 
times it  is  known  in  a  most  powerful  way  that  it  is  icpresented 
vigorously  and  unitedly,  sometimes  it  is  not  known  that  it 
is  represented  at  all.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  in  the  advocacy 
of  public  measures  certain  methods  are  most  effective  and 
most  proper  to  be  pursued.  It  is  also  true  that  this  con- 
tinuous efTort  is  sometimes  most  successful  when  it  is  not 
known  exactly  whence  the  pressiue  comes." 

Professor  Adams  also  quotes  the  following  from 
the  declaration  of  principles  of  the  National 
Metal  Trades  Association: 

After  "disavowing  any  intention  to  interfere  with  the 
proper  functions  of  labor  organizations,"  and  announcing 
their  intention  not  to  discriminate  "against  any  man  Decaoae 
of  his  membership  in  any  society  or  organization,"  the  em- 
ployers further  declare: 

(4)  The  number  of  apprentices,  helpers,  and  handy  men  to 
be  employed  will  be  determined  solely  by  the  employer, 
(s)  Employers  shall  be  free  to  employ  their  work  people  at 
wages  mutually  satisfactory.  We  will  not  permit  employees 
to  place  any  restriction  on  the  management,  methods,  or 
production  m  our  shops,  and  will  require  a  fair  dav's  work  for 
a  fair  day's  pay.  Employees  will  be  paid  by  the  hourly  rate, 
by  premium  system,  piece  work,  or  contract,  as  the  employers 
may  elect.  (6)  It  is  the  privilege  of  the  employee  to  leave 
our  employ  whenever  he  sees  fit  and  it  is  the  privilege  of  the 
employer  to  dischar^anr  workman  when  he  sees  fit.  (7)  The 
above  principles  being  absolutely  essential  to  the  successful 
conduct  of  our  business,  they  are  not  subject  to  arbitration. 
In  case  of  disagreement  concerning  mattera  not  covered  by  the 
foregoing  declaration,  we  advise  our  members  to  meet  tlwir 
employees,  either  individually  or  collectively,  and  endeavor  to 
adjust  the  difficulty  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis. 

By  no  means,  however,  do  all  employers  feel 
this  way.  Nor  do  all  employers  act  on  these 
lines.  The  Mason  Builders'  Association  of  Boston 
has  long  been  favorable  to  trade-unions,  and 
very  many  associations  of  employers  are  coming 
to  find  that  to  treat  with  organized  labor,  in  col- 
lective ban;aining,  is  the  easiest,  best,  and  safest 
way.  In  fact  one  of  the  distinct  dangers  of  the 
future  is  said  by  many  to  lie  in  the  danger  of 
combinations  between  organizations  of  capital 
with  organizations  of  labor,  to  raise  prices,  umit 
output,  ete. ,  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  public. 
(See  Trade-Unions.) 

Almost  all  economists  and  thoughtful  trade- 
unionists  welcome  the  formation  of  employers' 
associations,  because  tho  in  the  formative  and 
transitive  period  they  may  lead  to  heated  and 
prolonged  conflicts  with  labor-unions,  especially 
when  the  employers'  associations  are  newly  formed 
Tike  newly  formed  trade-unions,  in  the  long  run 
it  must  work  for  organized  peace.  Indeed,  trade 
agreements  and  collective  bargaining,  which 
almost  all  economists  are  agreed  to  be  the  main 
hope  of  industrial  peace,  are  almost  impossible 
without  employers'  associations  on  the  one  hand 
which  can  enter  into  agreements  with  the  trade- 
tmions  on  the  other.  There  have  been  strikes  of 
employees  to  try  to  force  their  employers  into  an 
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employers'  association  and  so  carry  out  certain 
contracts. 

Such  associations,  tho  sometimes,  like  foolish 
trade-unions,  doing  temporary  harm,  are  un- 
doubtedly on  the  line  of  progress,  to  that  organ- 
ized peace  which  is  slowly  replacing  unregulated 
competition. 

Rbvikihcbs:  Labor  Pnblfmt,  T.  8.  Adams  and  H.  L.  Sumser, 
1905;  GHtinta Livint,  G.  L.  Bolen,  1903;  Industrial  Dtmoc- 
racy,  S.  and  B.  Webb,  1903. 

EMPLOTBR'S  UABILITT:  Among  the  many 
problems  which  the  modem  industrial  system 
offers  for  solution  is  that  of  seciuing  to  the  work- 
inf[man  a  just  compensation  for  tne  accidental 
injtuies  incident  to  his  emplojrment.  The  com- 
mon laws  of  England  and  the  United 

rjiiMwiMi  States  offer  only  such  protection  as 
T._  is  afforded  by  the  rules  of  what  is 
briefly  known  as  the  "employer's 
liability."  It  is  axiomatic  that  each 
man  is  accountable  for  his  own  acts,  voltmtarily 
performed;  but  it  is  a  further  well-established 
principle  that  an  employer  is  responsible  for  the 
acts  done  by  his  employee  within  the  scope  of  his 
employment.  This  rule  inures,  not  only  to  the 
benefit  of  outside  parties,  but  also,  within  certain 
limits,  to  that  of  employees;  so  that  where  an  in- 
jury to  an  employee  is  chargeable  to  the  negligence 
of  the  employer  or  of  his  personal  representative, 
an  action  may  be  brougnt  for  the  recovery  of 
damages.  In  reading  the  following  summary  of 
the  employer's  duty,  it  must  constantly  be  borne 
in  mind  that  each  statement  is  subject  to  qualifi- 
cations and  refinements,  difiering  locally,  and 
that  the  employer  may  be  fotmd  to  be  not  liable 
for  his  apparent  negligence  because  of  the  de- 
fenses of  assumption  of  risk,  contributory  negli- 
gence, or  fellow-service. 

The  briefest  statement  of  the  rule  of  the  em- 
ployer's duty  is  that  he  is  required  to  use  due  care 
for  the  safety  of  his  employees  while  they  are  en- 
gaged in  the  performance  of  their  work.  This  is 
taken  to  include  the  use  of  all  reasonable  means 
and  precautions,  the  facts  in  each  particular  case 
being  taken  into  consideration.  If  such  pro- 
visions have  been  made  as  a  reasonably  prudent 
man  would  supply  if  he  were  himself  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  dangers  of  the  eniployee's  position, 
the  charge  of  negligence  will  not  be  sustained. 
In  the  case  of  corporations,  the  supreme  court 
has  said  that  that  degree  of  caution  and  foresight 
is  required  which  a  corporation  controlled  by 
careful  and  prudent  officers  would  be  expected  to 
exercise. 

The  required  degree  of  care  is  not  capable  of 
absolute  determination,  but  is  proportioned  to 
the  dangers  which  the  employee  mttst  face.  The 
ordinary  incidents  of  railroading,  mining,  and  of 
certain  classes  of  manufactiuing  are,  m  them- 
selves, in  comparison  with  many  other  employ- 
In 
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ments,  unusually  dangerous, 
such  cases  the  measure  for  ordinary 
«^-  care  is'  advanced  beyond  the  re- 
quirements resting  on  the  employer 
under  less  dangerous  conditions. 
Excepted  from  this  rule  is  the  position  of  the  em- 
ployee who  is  engaged  expressly  for  the  purpose 
of  making  repairs  or  of  remedymg  known  condi- 
tions of  danger.  Place,  materials,  tools,  and  ap- 
pliances are  all  subjected  to  the  same  test  of  rea- 
sonable safety  ana  an  adeqtiate  adaptation  for 
the  work  in  view.  The  employer  cannot  be  made 
an  insurer,  nor  is  he  bound  to  experiment  with 


every  invention  that  promises  a  greater  degree  of 
safety.  He  will  not  be  allowed  to  dia«gard 
them  entirely,  however,  and  particularly  where 
a  device  is  ^lown  to  be  of  marked  value.  The 
law  of  general  usage  largely  controls,  and  this 
may  at  one  time  compel  the  adoption  of  what,  at 
an  earlier  day,  Would  not  have  been  considered  an 
essential.  "The  duty  of  keeping  places  and  ap- 
pliances in  repair  devolves  on  the  employer,  but 
under  limitations  that  are  not  at  all  agreed  upon 
by  the  courts.  In  general,  the  care  of  simple 
tools  and  the  avoidance  of  obvious  dangers  may 
be  left  to  the  employee  at  his  peril,  whfle  condi- 
tions demanding  closer  examination  or  greater 
skill  for  their  discovery  and  remedy  are  charge- 
able to  the  employer. 

Springing  out  of  the  duty  of  maintenance  and 
repair  is  that  of  inspection.  The  measure  of  this 
duty  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  circumstances, 
as  of  simple  or  complex    machinery,  stable  or 

rapidly  deteriorating  instrumentali- 

SntiMof    *'^'  ^*''"     Nothing  more  is    to    be 

Q^^^^y^  required  in  any  case  than  a  reason- 

""  ably  careful  inspection,  both  as  to 

thoroughness  and  frequency.  Passing 
from  the  inanimate  and  irresponsible  instrumen- 
talities, we  find  the  rule  that  the  employer  must 
be  reasonably  and  properly  careful  and  diligent 
to  secure  employees  of  such  qualifications  and  in 
such  numbers  as  will  enable  his  business  to  be 
carried  on  without  unnecessary  risk  to  those  en- 
gaged in  it.  This  involves  proper  care  in  the 
original  hiring,  due  diligence  in  subsequent  in- 
quiry, and  the  maintenance  of  a  suitable  system 
of  conducting  business  and  in  the  organization  of 
the  working  force.  Related  to  these  duties  is 
that  of  making  and  enforcing  proper  rules  and  the 
giving  of  suitable  instructions,  where  the  busi- 
ness is  such  as  to  warrant  them. 

The  duties  above  enumerated  are  generally  con- 
sidered as  being  matters  of  personal  obligation,  of 
which  the  employer  can  relieve  himself  only  by 
their  performance;  or  in  other  words,  they  are 
non-del egable,  and  must  be  performed,  if  not  by 
the  employer,  then  by  his  personal  representative, 
for  whose  acts  he  is  responsible.  It  is  for  negli- 
^nce  of  one  or  another  of  these  duties,  resultmg 
in  injury  to  an  employee,  that  actions  for  dam- 
ans mav  be  brougnt  under  the  common  law  lia- 
bility of  the  employer.  As  already  mentioned, 
certain  defenses  are  open  to  the  employer,  which 
will  now  be  noticed  in  the  order  named  above. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  assumption  of 
risks,  a  workman  of  mature  years  and  ordinary 
intelligence,  offering  himself  for  employment,  is 
presumed  to  know  and  appreciate  the  conditions 
and  to  assume  the  risks  ordinarily  incident  to  the 

undertaking;  or,  as  is  often  said,  the 

Aanmntiim  ^^^  imports  into  his  contract  of  em- 

ofBUte     ploynient  an  agreement  to  assume 

the  ordinary  risks  of  the  service,  and 

such  other  risks  as  may  be  known  to 
and  appreciated  by  him;  and  if  the  accident  oc- 
casionmg  an  injury  is  traceable  to  causes  em- 
braced within  this  description,  the  employer  will 
not  be  held  liable  therefor.  Risks  which  may  be 
obviated  by  the  exercise  of  reasonable  care  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  are  to  be  classed  as  ex- 
traordinary, and  these  the  employee  is  held  not 
to  have  assumed  unless  he  knows  and  compre- 
hends the  dangers  arising  from  the  employer's 
negligence.  If  the  dangers  are  open  or  are  duly 
brought  to  his  knowledge,  an  employee  entering 
upon  or  remaining  in  service  is  presumed  to  have 
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waived  his  claim  against  his  employer  for  resulting 
damages.  If  a  complaint  is  made,  however,  and 
is  answered  by  a  promise  to  repair,  the  employee 
will  be  relieved  of  the  risk  for  a  reasonable  time, 
after  which  it  will  again  devolve  upon  him  if  he 
continues  to  work  without  the  repair  actually 
having  been  made. 

When  a  risk  involves  such  a  degree  of  danger 
that  a  man  of  ordinary  prudence  woidd  not  as- 
sume it,  the  employer's  defense  would  be,  not  that 
the  employee  assumed  the  risk,  but  that  he  was 
negligent  in  engaging  in  wflrk  under  such  circum- 
stances, and  that  by  such  contributory  negligence 
he  is  debarred  from  any  recovery  of  damages. 
The  doctrine  of  comparative  negligence,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  court  weighs  the  negligent  acts 
of  the  two  parties  and  attempts  to  apportion  the 
faiUt,  has  been  followed  in  some  jurisdictions ;  but 
it  is  commonly  said  that  in  cases  of  mutual  fault 
the  courts  will  neither  cast  all  the  consequences 
on  the  employer,  nor  attempt  any  apportionment 
thereof.  Statutes  have  been  enacted  in  some 
jurisdictions,  however,  and  notably  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  U.  S.,  requiring  the  courts  to  take 
notice  of  the  comparative  negligence  of  the  em- 
ployer and  the  injured  employee,  and  to  render 
judgment  accordingly. 

The  remaining  defense  of  the  employer  is  what 

is  known  as  the  feUow-servant  rule,  or  the  doctrine 

of  common  employment.     This   nile  has  been 

stated  thus:  "A  master  is  not  bound 

—J.  to  indemnify  one  servant  for  injuries 

Barm^^Bla  '^^"*^<^  ^Y  *-^^  negligence  of  another 
■~  servant   in  the  same  common  em- 

ployment as  himself,  unless  the  neg- 
ligent servant  was  the  master's  representative.  ' 
This  doctrine  was  enunciated  in  England  in  1837, 
and  independently  the  next  year  in  this  country ; 
and  as  a  result  of  the  growth  of  the  number  of 
employees  in  large  undertakings  and  the  conse- 
quent lack  of  immediate  supervision  by  the  em- 
ployer, its  application  has  come  to  be  of  the  ut- 
most importance.  What  constitutes  common 
service  is  impossible  to  determine  by  fixt  rule; 
and  various  tests,  as  o^  departments  of  work  and 
of  contemplated  risks,  questions  of  rank,  and 
whether  the  same  person  may  not  be  as  to  cer- 
tain acts  a  vice-principal  and  as  to  others  a  co- 
servant,  have  been  propounded  and  discust  more 
or  less  favorably  in  various  jurisdictions.  The 
courts  of  different  states  contradict  each  other  in 
their  rulings  on  these  points,  while  within  the 
same  state,  and  even  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U.  S.,  opinions  have  shifted  from  time  to  time  so 
as  to  effect  practical  reversals  of  former  positions. 
It  was  said  in  an  opinion  from  that  court  a  few 
years  ago  that  "  there  is  perhaps  no  one  matter 
upon  which  there  are  more  conflicting  and  irrecon- 
cilable decisions  in  the  various  courts  of  the  land 
than  the  one  as  to  what  is  the  test  of  common 
service  so  as  to  relieve  the  master  from  liability 
for  the  injtiry  of  one  servant  through  the  negli- 
gence of  another."  And  it  may  also  be  said  that 
the  stream  of  litigation  on  this  point  shows  no 
signs  of  diminution. 

Reasons  for  the  doctrine  are  hardly  better  fixt 
than  are  the  rulings  under  it,  and  it  seems  quite 
within  bounds  to  say  that  none  of  them  justifies 
the  exclusion  of  employees  from  the  benefit  of  the 
rule  of  respondeat  superior,  that  makes  the  prin- 
cipal responsible  for  the  acts  of  his  agent.  As  to 
the  defense  of  the  assumption  of  risks  the  inquiry 
may  equally  be  raised  as  to  why  the  laborer 
■hould  oe  compelled  to  bear  the  burden  of  pure 


accidents  or  of  the  results  of  the  so-called  "acts 
of  God  " — ^the  vis  major  of  the  Roman  law — which 
befall  in  the  prosecution  of  undertakings  the  ben- 
efits of  which  are  to  be  reaped  by  the  employer; 
while  as  to  the  plea  of  contributory  negligence,  it 
would  seem  to  suffice  as  a  reason  why  such  a  plea 
should  not  be  accepted  as  a  complete  defense 
when  we  observe  that  it  is  in  itself  a  confession  of 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  employer,  to  the  con- 
sequences of  which  the  employee  is  only  a  con- 
tributor. 

Each  of  these  defenses  has  been  the  subject  of 
leg^lation  looking  toward  definition  and  re- 
striction. Thus,  m  Colorado  the  doctrine  of 
common  employment  as  a  defense  is 
LesiiUtlon  pr^^ically  abolished,  while  several 
"^TTj^  states  eliminate  or  restrict  it  in  con- 
lUfKraltiM  'i^*io'i  with  railway  labor.  State 
mining  regulations  and  laws  requir- 
ing safety  appliances  on  railways  and 
in  factories  frequently  contain  provisions  exclud- 
ing the  defense  of  assumed  risks  and  contributory 
negligence  where  the  injury  results  from  the  em- 
ployer's failure  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of 
the  statute.  The  results  of  such  legislation  are, 
however,  only  the  securing  of  a  partial  relief,  at 
best.  The  real  diflSculty  is  to  be  found  in  the 
principle  of  the  law,  and  is  well  exprest  in  the  fol- 
lowing statement  contained  in  the  preamble  of  a 
German  accident-insurance  bill  of  1881.  Speak- 
ing of  the  employer's  liability  law  then  in  force,  it 
was  said :  "To  burden  the  person  injured  with  the 
requirement  of  furnishing  proof  of  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  or  his  agents  transforms 
the  Deneficence  01  the  law  for  the  workingman 
into  an  illusion  in  the  majority  of  cases.  The  pro- 
curement of  such  evidence,  sufficiently  difficult 
in  any  event,  is  not  seldom  rendered  impossible  as 
respects  some  of  the  most  severe  injuries  brought 
about  by  natural  forces,  such  as  happen  in  mines, 
establishments  with  steam  boilers,  and  factories 
for  the  manufacture  of  explosives.  Herein  the 
condition  of  the  work  place,  the  implements  and 
appliances,  upon  which  the  whole  case  of  the 
workman  reaUy  turns,  are  so  altered  by  the  ac- 
cident itself  as  to  be  unrecognizable;  while  those 
persons  through  whose  testimony  alone  negli- 
gence in  many  cases  can  be  proven  have  been 
killed  or  injured  in  the  accident." 

.In  continental  Europe,  as  in  England  and 
America,  the  idea  of  the  employer's  liability  was 
at  first  embodied  in  the  general  law  of  neglig^ence, 
and  employees  were  under  no  special 
jjij_j  rule,  "rhe  Code  Napoleon  presented 
**  a  development  closely  resembling 
that  of  our  own  common  law,  ex- 
cept for  its  omission  of  the  doctrine  of  common 
employment,  and  its  recognition  of  a  doctrine  of 
comparative  Uability.  It  is  said  that  the  law 
was  in  general  interpreted  more  favorably  to  the 
workingman  by  the  continental  courts  than  was 
the  case  in  England.  The  German  common  law 
restricted  the  employer's  liability  to  cases  of  de- 
fective machinery  or  appliances,  and  those  of  the 
employment  of  incompetent  superintendents. 
In  187 1  the  empire  adopted  a  statute  on  the 
subject,  with  the  intention  of  extending  the  em- 
ployee's rights  and  of  simplifying  procedure  in 
the  recovery  of  damages.  That  the  law  was  not 
satisfactory  is  indicated  in  the  quotation  given 
in  the  foregoing,  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  Ger- 
many was  the  first  country  to  adopt  the  princi- 
ple of  insurance  as  opposed  to  the  older  one  of 
mdividual  liability. 
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In  all  countries  it  was  necessary  to  prove  the 
default  of  the  employer  or  his  agent  before  an  in- 
jured employee  could  recover  damaees  for  in- 
juries. In  other  words,  the  trade  risk  or  ristfu* 
professionnH  rested  on  the  employee.  Legislation 
to  fix  more  exactly  the  relative  rights  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  two  parties  was  enacted  by  various 
cotmtries  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century, 
and  such  laws  are  still  generally  in  force;  tho 
there  is  in  every  European  cotintry  of  industrial 
importance,  tmless  Switzerland  be  excepted, 
some  provision  for  the  insurance  of  working  men 
■gainst  accident,  or  for  workmen's  compensation, 
which  has  for  most  purposes  superseded  the  earlier 
type  of  law.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  adop- 
tion of  one  or  other  of  these  plans,  or  of  some 
other  provision  by  which  the  biirden  of  the  indus- 
trial nsk  would  be  shifted  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  worker  and  made  a  proper  charge  against  the 
industry,  and  the  right  of  his  recovery  of  damages 
made  more  secure,  would  mark  a  great  advance 
over  present  conditions  in  the  United  States. 
LiNOLBY  D.  Clark. 

RsvBRBKCBs:  ConmMiOarMS  on  Vi*  Law  of  UasUr  and  Strv- 
ant,  vols.  i.  and  u.  (Employtrt'  Liability),  by  C.  B.  Labatt, 
1004;  Tht  Lttol  KMotiom  Bttamn  Ih*  Emfitoytd  and  Aoir 
Emtioytrt  in  Ptnnsylvama,  Compartd  wah  tk*  StiaUons 
EMUng  bttwom  Thtm  in  Oiktr  SlaUs.  by  Albert  S.  Bollei, 
looi;  Four  Ltchtm  en  A*  Lam  cf  Employtrs'  Liability  at 
Homt  and  Abroad,  tnr  Aiignstiiw  BincU,  iSo?;  Emtuiytr 
and  Emfioytt  nndir  A»  Common  Lam,  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor,  looi;  Industrial  Aeddtnts  and  Employtrs'  Ri- 
sponsibUtly  for  Ouir  Componsation,  in  the  SmnOwnth  An- 
moi  Rtport  ef  tht  Burtau  of  Labor  Statisties  of  th*  SlaU  «/ 
Ntm  York,  1899.  All  enactments  by  the  Mate  and  fed- 
enl  let^alatum  of  the  U.  S.  relative  to  tm^oytrs'  liabiliiy, 
and  a  lelected  list  of  currmt  dtcisions  on  tkt  subftct,  an 
published  in  the  Ttntii  Sptcial  Rtport  (1904),  and  the  bi- 
monthly BuUtUns  of  tW  17.  5.  Burtau  of  Lmor. 

The  following  sunmiary  or  digest,  prepared  and 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  is  based 
on  its  compilation  of  the  labor  laws  in  1903,  re- 
vised to  include  the  legislation  of  1904: 

The  le^dation  enacted  in  the  various  states  with  regard  to 
the  liability  of  employers  for  injuries  sustained  by  employees 
may  be  grouped  as  follows:  (i)  Statutes  declaratory  of  the 
common-law  doctrine  with  regard  to  the  liability  of  employ- 
cts.  their  duty  toward  employees,  etc.;  (a)  statutes  modifying 
the  fellow-servants  doctime  oy  adopting  the  theory  (a)  that 
all  superior  employees  are  vice-jirinapals  as  regards  their  sul> 
ordinates,  and  (b)  that  co-semoe  is  not  a  bar  to  an  action  for 
injuries  caused  by  the  negligence  of  an  employee  in  a  diffefcnt 
department:  (3)  statutes  by  which  employen  have  been, 
cither  entirely  or  in  regard  to  certain  cUuses  of  injuries,  de- 
prived of  the  protection  afforded  by  the  defense  en  common 
emfrioyment;  (4)  statute*  holding  employers  liable  in  dam- 
ages for  injuries  caused  b]r  reason  of  employers'  failure  to 
comply  with  specific  pfOvi«ons  of  law  concerning  conditions 
of  ways,  machinery,  appliances,  and  plants,  hours  of  labor,  or 
other  statutory  regulations  for  the  protection  and  safety  of 
employees;  (5)  statute*  cooceming  toe  right  to  recover  dam- 
age* for  injuries  resulting  in  death;  (6)  statutes  concerning 
accident  insunnce,  relief  associations,  etc. 

Th*  States  of  Cilifamia,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota  liave  enacted  statutes  stating  the  common- 
law  doctrine  by  declaring  employer*  liable  for  injuries  sus- 
tained by  employees  in  consequence  of  the  discharge  of  duty, 
or  in  obedience  to  the  employers'  directions, 
or  on  account  of  the  want  of  ordinary  care 
OtrnMa^lMW  "^  ^^  f*^  "^  ^^  employers,  exceptions  being 
TJaMIUw     made  in  the  case  of  losses  suffered  in  conse- 
'"■■"'""     quence  of  the  ordinary  risks  of  business  or  of 
the  negligence  of  fellow  servants.     Statutes 
passed  in  Connecticut  and  in  Minnesota  define 
the  term  "vioe-prindpal,"  and  require  employers  to  provide 
their  employes*  with  a  safe  place  to  work  and  to  funush  rea- 
aooabiy  aaf*  tools,  machinery,  etc.    A  Georgia  statute  pro- 
vides that  "except  in  the  case  of  railroad  companies,  the 
master  is  not  liable  to  one  servant  for  injuries  arising  bom  the 
negligence  or  misconduct  of  other  servants  about  the  same 
business."     Statutes  providing  that  persons  who  are  in  a 
position  to  give  ordess  or  directions,  or  who  have  supervision 
over  work,  are  vice-principals,  have  been  enacted  in  Arkan- 
iM,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mis- 
sissippi, Mis*ouri,  Mootasa,  New  York.  Ohio,  Oregon,  Porto 
Rico,  South  Carolina,  Texas.  Utah,  and  Virginia.    Statutes 
piOTiding  that  co-service  is  not  a  bar  to  an  action  for  injuries 


caused  by  the  negligence  of  an  employee  in  a  diAerent  depart- 
ment have  been  enacted  in  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Massachusetts, 
Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Porto  Rico, 
South  Carolina,  Texas,  Utah,  and  Virginia.  These  statutes 
in  most  state*  apply  only  to  the  railroad  service. 

Statute*  by  which  employers  have  been  either  entirely  or  in 
regard  to  certain  classes  of  injuries  deprived  of  the  protection 
afforded  by  the  defense  of  common  employment  nave  been 
enacted  in  thirteen  states  and  territories.  In  Colorado  the 
statuta  applies  to  all  industries,  and  thus  practically  abol- 
ishes the  fellow-setvant  doctnne.  In  Arisona, 
_-  .,-  ^  where  the  statute  applies  to  all  corporations, 
aealUMtlOIIS  there  is  a  proviso  that  the  corporation  must 
have  had  previous  notice  of  the  incompetence, 
carelessness,  or  negligence  of  the  fellow  servant 
in  order  to  become  liable.  In  Maryland  the  statute  applies 
to  steam  and  street  railroads,  mines,  quarries,  excavations, 
etc.  In  Florida,  Georgia,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Minnesota,Mis80uri, 
New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin 
these  statutes  abrogate  the  fellow-servant  doctrine  in  the 
railway  service  only. 

Twenty-eight  states  and  territories  have  statutes  and  one 
state  has  a  constitutional  provision  holding  employers  liable 
in  damages  for  injuries  sustained  by  employees  by  reason  of 
the  failure  of  employers  to  comply  with  specific  provisions  of 
law  concerning  condition  of  ways,  macninery,  appliances, 
[>lants,  etc.,  hours  of  labor,  or  other  statutory  regulations  de- 
signed for  the  protection  and  safety  of  employees.  In  Indi- 
ana. Kansas,  MossachusetU,  Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  New 
York,  Ohio,  and  Porto  Rico  these  statutes  apply  to  industries 
generally;  in  Arkansas  and  North  Carolina,  to  railroads  and 
minoi:  m  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  Vermont,  Virginia, 
and  Wisconsin,  to  railroads  only;  in  California,  Colorado,  lUi- 
nois,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Pennsylvania,  and  Utah, 
the  statutes,  and  in  Wyoming,  a  constitutional  provision 
apply  to  mines  only;  in  Washington  the  statutes  apply  to  saw- 
mills; in  the  District  of  Columbia,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Rhode  Island  employers  are  liable  for  damages  to  their 
employees  for  injuries  due  to  failure  to  providenre-escapes 
on  factories,  workshops,  or  other  places  of  work;  in  Rhode 
Island,  for  failure  to  provide  proper  protection  on  elevator 
shafts,^  and  in  Illinois  for  failure  to  provide  guards  on  the 
thrashing  machines,  com-shellers,  or  other  machines  run  by 
horse-power.  A  federal  statute  provides  that  any  employee 
of  a  railroad  company  engaged  in  interstate  commerce  who 
may  be  injured  by  any  locomotive,  car,  or  train  by  reason  of 
the  company's  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
taw  re<}uiring  the  pladns  of  safety  couplers  and  power  bralos 
on  engines  and  can,  "shall  not  be  deemed  thereby  to  have 
assumed  the  risk  thereby  occasioned,  altho  continuing  in  the 
employment  of  such  carrier  after  the  unlawful  use  of  such 
locomotive,  car,  or  train  had  been  brought  to  his  knowledge." 
Neariy  all  the  states  and  territories  have  enacted  laws 
changing  either  wholly  or  in  part  the  common-law  rule  that 
no  action  for  damage*  caused  by  the  killing  of  a  human  being 
can  be  maintained,  namely:  Alabama,  A^xona,  California, 
Colorado,  Delaware.  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Ixmisiana,  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire.  New 
Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York,  North  Carolina,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Porto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, West  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming.  These  statutes 
usually  give  the  widows,  dependents,  executors,  etc.,  the  same 
right  to  recover  damages  as  if  death  had  not  tesultad  from  the 
accident.  In  a  number  of  these  states  the  statutes  fix  the 
maximum  amount  that  may  be  recovered  in  such  cases.  In 
Utah  the  constitution  provides  that  the  right  of  action  to  re- 
cover damages  for  injuries  resulting  in  death  shall  never  be 
abrogated,  and  the  amount  recoverable  shall  not  be  subject  to 
anystatutory  limitation. 1 

The  following  state*  have  included  in  their  statute*  regu- 
lating the  liability  of  the  employer,  provisions  to  the  effect 
that  no  contract  restricting  the  liability  imposed  by  the  stat- 
utes or  waiving  the  benefit  of  the  same  shall  be  legal  and  bind- 
ing: Arkansas,  Colorado,  Florida,  Georeia,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Missouri. 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Ohio, 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Texas,  Virginia,  Wisconsin.*  In 
Wyoming  this  is  provided  for  in  the  constitution. 

The  States  of  Indiana,  Iowa,   Maryland.  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,   Montana,   New  York,   Ohio,   Pennsylvania,  and 
South  Carolina,  and  also  Porto  Rico,  have  statutory  provi- 
sions concerning  relief  or  insurance  funds  or  associations  for 
the  coinpensation  of  injured  workmen.    These 
laws  differ  greatly  in  their  scope  and  purpose. 
HsUef        An  Ohio  statute  prohibits  railroad  corpora- 
■nil  TnenvKM  tions    from    compelling    employees    to    join 
y  Jzjr.^,         relief  organisations  or  entering  into  contracU 
UlUnmons  with  the  employees  whereby  the  Utter  waive 
or    surrender    their    right  to  damages.     In 
Michigan  it  is  tulawful  for  a  company  or  cor- 
poration to  require  employees  to  take  out  life  or  accident 

'An  identical  provision  existo  in  the  Constitution  of  New 
York  (Art.  I.,  sec.  i8).— Ed. 

*In  New  York  such  waivers  or  releases  are  void  at  com- 
mon law  (Johnson  vs.  Fatso,  gS  App.  Div.  436).— Bo. 
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policies  in  any  particular  insurance  organization,  and  all 
contracts  requiring  or  stipulating  that  employees  should 
procure  such  policies  are  void.  Employees  may,  however, 
contribute  toward  voluntary  mutual  benefit  funds  and 
have  the  amount  of  the  contributions  deducted  from  their 
wages.  In  Iowa,  Montana,  and  South  Carolina  statutes  pro- 
vide that  contracts  of  insurance,  relief,  benefit,  or  indemnity 
in  case  of  injury  or  death  between  employees  and  employers 
in  the  railway  service,  or  the  acceptance  of  such  relief,  etc., 
do  not  constitute  a  bar  or  defense  to  a  cause  of  action  for  in- 
jury. The  Indiana  statute  provides,  however,  that  a  settle- 
ment may  be  made  after  the  injury.  In  Indiana  the  law  de- 
claring contnusts  releasing  employets  from  liability  void  does 
not  apply  to  voluntary  relief  departments  or  associations 
orgamzen  for  the  purpoae  of  insuring  employees.  The  South 
Carolina  law  authorises  manufacturing  companies  to  be- 
come members  of  mutual  companies  or  associations  for  in- 
surance against  accidents  to  their  employees.  Railroad 
companies  having  relief  departments  for  which  members  are 
reqmred  or  permitted  to  pay  dues  are  required  to  pay  per- 
sons entitled  to  the  benefits  the  amounts  agreed  upon,  the 
law  providing  that  the  acceptance  of  such  relief  does  not  estop 
an  employee  or  his  representatives  from  recovering  damages 
for  injury  or  death  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  employer. 
In  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Porto  Rico  the  statutes 
provide  that  employers  who  ^contribute  toward  insurance 
funds  or  relief  societies  or  have  insured  employees  in  insurance 
companies  may  prove  in  mitigation  of  the  damages  recover- 
able by  an  employee,  such  proportion  of  the  pecuniary  benefit 
received  by  the  employee  from  such  fund  or  society  as  the 
contribution  of  the  employer  bears  to  the  whole  contribution 
to  the  same.  A  Massachusetts  statute  expressly  authorizes 
the  organization  of  railway  relief  associations  and  permits 
steam  and  street  railway  companies  to  associate  themselves 
with  such  organizations.  Such  associations  must  report 
their  membennip,  financial  operations,  etc.,  to  the  board  of 
railroad  commissioners,  who  have  authority  to  inspect  their 
books  and  papers.  The  by-laws  of  such  associations  must  be 
approved  by  the  railroad  commissioners  before  they  can  con- 
duct their  operations. 

The  Maryland  statute  >  diffeis  from  all  other  laws  passed  in 
this  country  in  that  it  provides  for  a  form  of  cooperative  in- 
surance under  the  immediate  control  of  the  state.  It  pro- 
vides that  any  corporation,  partnership,  or  individual  engaged 
in  operating  any  coal  or  clay  mine,  quarry,  steam,  or  street 
railroad  in  Maryland,  and  any  incorporated  town,  dty,  or 
county  engaged  in  constructing  a  sewer,  excavation,  or  other 
physical  structure,  or  the  contractor  for  such  town,  dty,  or 
coimty,  shall  be  liable  for  damages  Sowing  from  an  injury  to 
or  the  acddental  death  of  an  employee  or  servant.  If  the 
injury  was  caused  by  the  joint  neglect  of  the  employer  or  his 
servant  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  injured  or  deceased  person 
on  the  other,  then  the  employer  is  liable  for  one  half  the 
damages  sustained  by  the  injury  or  death. 

The  employers  above  mentioned  may,  however,  be  re- 
lieved of  this  Lability  if  they  pay  the  following  annual  sums 
for  each  employee  into  the  hands  of  the  state  insurance  com- 
missioner: Operators  of  coal-  or  day-mining  or  quairying, 
$i.8o:  operators  of  steam  railways,  $3:  operators  <u  street  or 
trolley  railways,  sixty  cents;  dties,  towns,  counties,  or  con- 
tractors, such  sum  as  the  insurance  commissioner  may  deem 
necessary.  The  employers,  etc.,  may  deduct  a  sum  not  ex- 
ceeding one  half  the  amount  payable  to  the  insurance  com- 
missioner from  the  wages  of  employees.  The  insurance  com- 
misnoner  may  extend  the  benefits  of  this  insurance  scheme  to 
other  occupations  than  those  indicated.  The  only  indemnity 
provided  for  under  this  scheme  is  the  payment,  in  case  of 
death  by  acddent  as  above  mentioned,  of  Si. 000  to  the  ad- 
ministrator or  executor  of  the  deceased  or  to  the  widow,  hus- 
band, or  children.  The  insurance  commissioner  has  the 
custody  of  the  funds  and  is  required  to  invest  them  is  safe 
securities. 

Any  party  subject  to  the  inavisions  of  this  act  who  is  mak- 
ing better  provision,  either  by  way  of  payment  in  case  of 
death,  injury,  sickness,  or  old  a^e,  or  all  combined,  than  b« 
would  be  obliged  to  do  under  this  scheme  may  be  absdutely 
released  by  the  commissioner  from  the  liability  imposed  by 
virtue  of  this  act.  but  the  legal  effect  of  the  act  may  be  revived 
whenever  the  puty  tails  to  continue  the  scheme  or  system  on 
account  of  which  toe  order  ot  release  was  granted. 

EHPLOYMEHT.    See  Occupation  and  Unbm- 

PIOYJIKNT. 

EMPLOYMEUT  bureaus.    See  Public  Em- 

PLOYMBNT  BUBBAUS. 

EnFANTUT,  PROSPER:  French  communist; 
bom  in  Paris,  1796.  Coming  under  the  influence 
of  St.  Simon,  be  acted  with  Bazard  as  leader  of 
the  movement  after  St.  Simon's  death  in  1825. 
The  two  leaders  attracted  a  considerable  follow- 

■  Held  unconstitutional  by  the  Baltimore  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas,  A«a*7-  i»o4. 


ing.  In  183 1  the  school  attempted  commtmism 
on  some  property  of  Enfantin's  at  Menilmontant. 
But  commencing  as  a  devotee  of  mysticism,  En- 
fantin  finally  adopted  the  doctrine  of  "free  love  " ; 
this  brought  him  into  trouble  with  most  of  his 
fellow  religionists.  Bazard  differed  from  En- 
fantin,  who  became,  after  Bazard  retired,  the  sole 
chief  of  the  St.  Simonians,  called  "the  supreme 
father"  in  their  somewhat  fantastic  reugious 
forms.  But  their  practises  prodticed  troubles. 
Enfantin  was  condemned  on  Aug.  38,  1833,  in 
company  with  Charles  Duveyrier  and  Michel 
Chevalier,  to  a  year's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
100  francs  for  having  assisted,  without  previously 
obtaining  permission,  in  the  formation  of  an  asso-. 
ciation  consisting  of  more  than  twenty  members,  ^ 
and  in  the  promulgation  of  articles  mjurious  to 
public  morality.  The  penalty  was  before  long 
commuted,  and  Enfantin  made  his  way  to  Egypt, 
where  he  studied  the  question  of  piercing  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez.  Subsequently  he  returned  to 
Paris,  and  was  appointed,  in  1845,  a  director  of 
'the  first  company  for  constructing  a  railway  from 
Paris  to  Lyons. 

After  the  Revolution  of  1848  Enfantin  founded, 
in  conjtmction  with  Charles  Duveyrier,  the  jour- 
nal Le  Cridit,  which  continued  to  appear  till  1850. 
Finally  he  became  the  administrator  of  the  second 
Paris,  Lyons  and  Mediterranean  Railway  Com- 
pany, a  post  which  he  continued  to  hold  till  his 
death,  at  Paris,  in  1864.  Before  the  fall  of  the 
St.  Simonian  school,  Enfantin  published,  in  con- 
junction with  others,  "Doctrine  de  St.  Simon, 
Exposition,"  a  vols.,  1830-32;  afterward,  in  his 
own  name,  "Economie  politique  et  Politique," 
"Morale,"  etc. 

EHGEL,  ERNST:  German  statistician;  bom  in 
Dresden  in  182 1.  After  completing  his  studies  and 
traveling  extensively,  he  became,  ini  850,  manager 
of  the  recently  founded  Royal  Saxon  Statistical 
Bureau.  In  1858,  on  account  of  attacks  from  the 
Saxon  Chamber,  which  bis  official  activity  had 
called  out,  he  resigned  this  position  and  founded  a 
mortgage  insurance  company  at  Dresden,  but  in 
i860  was  appointed  director  of  the  Prussian  Sta- 
tistical Bureau  at  Berlin,  where  he  remained 
twenty-two  years,  earning  the  position  of  one  of 
the  leading  statisticians  of  Europe,  and  issuing 
many  private  as  well  as  official  works.  In  1882 
he  retired  to  private  life,  residing  near  Dresden 
until  his  death  in  1896.  From  i860  until  i88a 
he  was  editor-in-chief  of  the  "Jahrbuch  t&T  amt- 
liche  Statistik  des  Preussischen  Staates,"  and 
from  1875  of  the  "Statistische  Korrespondenz." 
He  was  the  author  of  many  works,  mostly  statis- 
tical, and  some  of  great  human  interest.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  "Der  Preis  der  Arbeit 
(1872)  and  "Der  Wert  des  Menschen"  (1883). 

ElfGELS,  FRIEDRICH:  German  socialist;  bom 
at  Barmen,  Rhenish  Prussia,  1820.  A  clerk  from 
1837-41,  he  discharged  his  military  duties  and 
then  entered  his  father's  cotton  business  at  Man- 
chester. England.  Visiting  Paris  in  1844,  he  met 
Karl  Marx  and  became  his  lifelong  friend.  In 
1847  he  went  with  Marx  to  Brussels.  Banished 
from  Paris  and  Brussels,  Marx  and  Engels  pub- 
lished the  famous  communist  manifesto.  (See 
Socialism.)  From  1848  to  May,  1849,  he  was 
with  Marx  on  the  Neue  Rheimschc  Zetiung.  pub- 
lished at  Cologne.  He  took  part  in  the  Scnitb- 
German  uprising  of  1849.  On  the  suppression  of 
the  revolution  he  returned  to  England  and  re- 
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entered  his  father's  business,  remaining  in  it  till 
1869 ;  after  this  he  resided  in  London.  He  wrote 
numerous  German  works,  but  is  best  known  as 
the  editor  of  the  second  and  third  volumes  of  Karl 
Marx's  works,  published  after  Marx's  death.  En- 
gels  spoke  ten  umguases,  and  wrote  in  English  the 
Condition  of  the  Working  Classes  in  England 
in  1848."  Among  his  German  works  are  Die 
Entwickelung  des  Sozialismus  von  der  Utopie  zur 
Wissenschaft  and  "Der  Ursprung  der  Familie, 
des  Privateigenthums,  und  des  Staats."  He 
died  iq  London,  1895. 

ENGIKEERS,  AMALGAMATED  (marine  and 
general) :  One  of  the  largest  and  strongest  of  Eng- 
lish trade-unions,  organized  in  1851,  as  an  am^- 
gamation  of  several  societies,  and  mainly  through 
the  efforts  of  William  Newton  and  William  Allan. 
Allan  was  elected  the  first  secretary,  and  annually 
reelected  till  he  died  in  office  in  1874,  making  his 
union  a  model  of  the  trade-unions  of  his  day.  In 
1 89  a  it  elected  seventeen  salaried  officers.  It  has- 
become  one  of  the  more  conservative  of  the  Eng- 
lish unions.  In  1904  it  had  660  local  branches 
with  8p,403  members  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
6,703  m  other  countries.  Their  funds  at  end  of 
1904  were  £605,981,  and  their  income  during  the 
year  £371,730.  Of  this  £120,580  was  spent  in 
unemployed  and  emigration  benefits,  £1x1,368  in 
superannuation  benefits,  £53,884  in  sick  and  ac- 
cioent  benefits,  £41,735  m  working  expenses, 
£11,496  in  strike  benefits,  £10,423  m  grants  to 
other  societies. 

BIfTAIL:  The  legal  meaning  of  "entail"  is 
"the  act  or  custom  of  limiting  inheritance  of  land 
to  a  particular  class  of  heirs,  or  "an  estate  set- 
tled with  regard  to  the  rule  of  its  descent "  (Whar- 
ton's "Law  Lexicon").  The  origin  of  entail  is 
to  be  looked  for  in  feudalism  under  which  system 
each  man's  rights,  duties,  and  social  considera- 
tion depended  on  his  relation  to  the  land,  and 
therefore  it  seemed  well  to  trj  and  fix  the  tenure 
of  land  and  permit  its  disposition.  Entails  were 
thus  a  political  and  social  institution,  and  were 
found  in  all  countries  where  feudalism  existed. 
In  most  countries,  however,  they  have  disap- 

E!ared  in  the  course  of  the  political  changes  of  the 
tter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  Eng- 
land they  have  survived,  tho  greatly  changed  by 
many  and  complicated  laws. 

EHTREPSSIIBUR :  This  is  a  French  word, 
to-day  frequently  used  in  English  to  designate 
the  person  who  organizes  and  directs  the  produc- 
tive factors.  The  English  words  formerly  used 
for  this,  undertaker  and  adventurer,  are  now  used 
in  other  senses.  The  true  meaning  of  this  word 
in  French  is  contractor. 

EPILEPTICS.    See  Hospitals. 

ESSEHBS:  A  Jewish  sect  of  mystic  ascetics, 
who  combined  Jewish,  Greek,  and  Oriental  doc- 
trines with  communistic  and  ritualistic  modes  of 
Ufe.  They  are  not  spoken  of  in  the  Bible,  prob- 
ably because  they  dwelt  in  retired  communities. 
They  represent  the  mystic  and  ascetic  forms  of 
Judaism,  as  opposed  to  the  orthodox  Pharisees 
and  rationidistic  Sadducees.  Neither  their  name 
nor  origin  has  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
They  left  no  writings  themselves,  and  Pnilo  and 
Josephus  are  our  onlv  authorities  as  to  their 
habjts  and  beliefs.    They  appear  to  have  sepa- 


rated themselves  from  the  commercial  and  politi- 
cal life  of  the  cities  and  towns,  and  to  have  dwelt 
in  small  and  isolated  villages.  Most  of  them  were 
not  far  from  the  Dead  Sea.  Their  most  distinct- 
ive characteristic  was  ascetic  communism.  They 
literally  had  all  things  in  common .     Philo  says : 

There  is  no  one  who  has  a  house  so  absolutely  his  own 
private  (woperty  that  it  does  not  in  some  sense  also  belong  to 
every  one:  for  besides  that  they  all  dwell  together  in  com- 
panies, the  house  is  open  to  all  those  of  tlie  same  notions  who 
come  to  them  from  other  quarten.  There  is  one  storehouse 
among  them  all;  their  expenses  are  all  in  common,  as  are 
their  garments  and  food.  They  do  not  retain  their  wages  as 
their  own,  but  bring  it  into  the  common  stock.  They  take 
care  of  their  sick  and  honor  their  elders. 

Every  Essene  rose  before  sunrise,  and  with  his 
face  turned  toward  the  east,  repeated  his  morning 
prayer.  As  soon  as  the  light  permitted  they 
coinmenced  their  daily  labors,  farming,  bee-keep- 
ing, cattle-raisine,  and  such-like  humble  occupa- 
tions. Each  little  colony  had  in  its  midst  a  room 
or  hall  where  the  memtiers  met  at  regular  hours 
daily.  They  kept  apart  from  commerce,  war, 
and  trade.  Their  dress  was  as  plain  and  simple 
as  possible — a  light,  sleeveless  garment  in  sum- 
mer, and  in  winter  a  warm  hairy  mantle.  They 
cared  onlv  for  decency  and  a  moderate  degree  of 
comfort;  luxury  and  show  were  unknown  among 
them.  Both  during  winter  and  summer  they 
wore  leathern  aprons.  At  11  a.m.  they  ceased 
work,  bathed,  drest  themselves  in  spotless  white 
linen,  and  assembled  for  their  simple  meal.  A 
blessing  was  asked  before  the  meal,  and  thanks  re- 
turned after  by  a  priest.  Thev  were  both  vege- 
tarians and  total  abstainers.  At  the  close  of  the 
meal  they  sung  a  hymn,  and  then  worked  again 
until  sunset.  The  seventh  day  was  one  of  perfect 
rest.  On  it  they  read  and  expounded  the  Law  and 
their  own  peculiar  writings.  As  their  asceticism 
prohibited  them  from  partaking  of  the  feasts  held 
at  Jerusalem,  and  their  mode  of  worship  inter- 
fered with  their  entering  the  Temple,  they  broke 
the  Law  in  one  important  point — they  did  not 
attend  the  regular  feasts  at  Jerusalem.  They 
forwarded  their  gifts  instead.  The  majority  of 
them  were  celibates,  and  they  kept  up  their  num- 
bers by  adopting  children,  whom  they  taught  with 
great  care  and  patience.  If  a  man  wished  to  join 
them,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  three  years' 
novitiate,  being  rigidly  excluded  from  their 
gatherings.  At  the  end  of  each  vear  he  was  ad- 
vanced by  ceremonies  and  privileges,  and  after 
three  years  became  a  full  member.  The  only 
time  oaths  or  vows  were  allowed  was  during  the 
initiation  into  full  membership.  The  candidate 
was  bound  bv  tremendous  oatns  to  be  worthy  of 
the  order  and  obedient  to  its  rules.  The  Essenes 
were  never  very  numerous.  Philo  gives  their 
number  as  4,000.  After  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem they  disappear  from  history. 

They  believed  m  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
in  a  fixt  Providence,  in  the  future  rewards  of  the 
righteous,  and  punishment  of  the  wicked.  They 
did  not  believe  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
'They  were  said  to  practise  magic,  and  were  be- 
lieved by  all  Jews  to  have  prophets  among  their 
members.  It  is  probable  that  they  derived  from 
the  Zoroastrian  religion  their  celibacy,  sun  hom- 
age, abstinence  from  sacrifice,  magical  rites,  and 
intense  striving  after  purity.  They  were  every- 
where known  tor  their  kindness  to  the  sick  and 
poor.  Their  knowledge  of  roots  and  herbs  en- 
abled them  to  perform  many  acts  of  healing  that 
to  spectators  seemed  miraculous.  They  were 
greatly  averse  to  slavery,  and  always  opposed  it. 
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With  few  exceptions  they  abstained  from  all 
public  affairs,  h&ng  invariably  modest  and  re- 
tiring. Philo  gives  the  three  chief  rtiles  of  their 
conduct  as  follows:  "The  love  of  God,  the  love  of 
virtue,  and  the  love  of  man."  It  has  been  the 
theory  of  some  rationalists  that  Jesus  spent  some 
time  among  the  Essenes,  and  sought  to  widen 
and  propagate  their  theology  and  communism. 
(See  De  Quincey's  "Essays  on  the  Essenes.") 

ESTATES:  Term  used  in  political  history  for 
classes  or  orders  in  society.  Since  the  earliest 
civilizations  the  tendency  to  make  distinctions 
in  the  relative  position  of  one  set  of  people  toward 
others  has  appeared.  Plato,  in  his  "Republic," 
divides  men  into  three  classes:  philosophers  or 
magistrates,  warriors  or  gynmasts,  and  laborers 
or  artizans.  The  first  are  the  wise  thinkers,  who 
are  fit  to  rule;  the  second  the  fighters — ^men  of 
force  and  action;  the  third  are  the  bulk  of  the 
common  people,  whose  first  care  is  the  supplying 
of  every-day  necessities;  and  as  the  one  or  other 
dement  predominated  in  the  nature  of  the  indi- 
vidual, so  he  became  either  philosopher,  warrior, 
or  artizan.  What  was  first,  however,  the  natural 
selection  of  ability  soon  becomes  a  matter  of  in- 
heritance; and  after  a  time  the  distinction  was 
loolred  upon  as  a  direct  act  of  Deity.  The  castes 
of  India,  tho  part  and  parcel  of  the  Brahman 
rdigion,  are  unmistakably  of  such  origin.  Ac- 
ccnrding  to  Brahman  theology,  Brahma*  created 
three  different  men:  one,  the  Brahman,  emanated 
from  his  head,  and  was  endowed  with  all  knowl- 
edge of  science  and  art ;  he  has  all  wisdom  and 
is  King  and  head  of  aU  the  earth.  The  sec- 
ond, the  Kohatriya,  came  from  Brahma's  arms, 
and  it  was  his  right  and  duty,  under  the  control 
of  the  Brahman,  to  make  war  and  peace,  to  make 
laws  and  execute  them,  and  to  maintain  social 
order  and  the  division  of  the  castes.  The  Vaisyas 
sprang  from  Brahma's  feet,  and  were  the  tillers  of 
tne  soil,  the  artizans,  upon  whom  devolved  the 
supplying  of  all  the  physical  needs  of  humanity. 

Tne  development  of  the  modem  "estates  of  the 
realm"  was  brought  about  originally  by  the  same 
natural  selection  of  the  fittest  leaders  of  thought 
and  the  strongest  protectors.  In  France,  before 
the  Revolution  of  1789,  the  three  estates  were 
king,  nobles,  and  clergy;  while  the  three  estates 
in  England  were  king,  lords,  and  commons.  The 
substitution  of  commons  for  clergy  in  England 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  Reformation,  and  of 
the  more  independent  thought  of  the  English 
people.  The  conditions  which  M.  Taine  speaks 
of  as  being  the  reason  of  the  power  of  the  cler^ 
undoubtedly  still  held  good  to  some  extent  in 
England  till  Henry  VIiI.  confiscated  all  their 
prt^jerty.  The  English  clergy,  like  their  brethren 
in  other  new  civilizations,  were  not  only  the  most 
learned  men,  but  also  by  their  tact  became  power- 
fid  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation.  When,  however, 
the  Reformation  swept  away  their  monopoly  of 
power  over  men's  consciences,  and  when  they  lost 
their  enormous  estates,  a  new  element  began  to 
arise.  From  early  times  the  svstem  of  g^lds  had  de- 
veloped a  certain  amount  of  local  self-government 
among  the  commoners,  who  had  thereby  gained 
confidence  in  their  own  judgment ;  and  now  a  wish 
to  act  for  themselves  in  matters  concerning  the 
whole  nation  grew  up,  which  finally  led  to  the 
execution  of  Charles  I.  and  founding  the  Com- 
monwealth. From  that  time  the  clergy  ceased 
to  have  an  independent  standing  of  their  own ;  and 
tho  torday  the  bishops  have  seats  in  the  House  of 


Lords  by  right  of  their  office,  they  arc  practically 
no  more  tmm  a  section  of  the  privileged  class. 
Their  place  as  rulers  was  taken  by  the  wealthy 
commoners. 

In  France  the  "three  estates"  continued  to 
hold  sway  long  after  their  beneficial  effects  had 
ceased;  until,  indeed,  the  load  of  oppression  had 
become  more  than  could  be  borne.  As  there  was 
not  even  a  nominal  representation  of  the  people, 
the  evils  continued  until  the  volcanic  wrath  of  the 
people  swept  away  all  three  estates,  and  put  the 
management  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the,  bour- 
geois commoners.  They,  however,  were  not  yet 
equal  to  the  task,  and  the  warrior  had  again  to  be 
looked  up  to.  The  bourgeois  were  called  the 
fourth  estate ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  people — 
the  working  people — are  not  of  any  estate  as  yet, 
tho  the  lesson  01  history  goes  to  show  that  in  due 
season  there  will  be  no  lustinctions  of  estates  or 
classes.  Modem  socialism  is  sometimes  consid- 
ered the  rising  of  the  fourth  estate,  which  shall 
abolish  all  estate  and  introduce  equality. 

EVAHS,  FREDERICK  WILLIAH:  American 
Shaker;  bom  at  Bromyard,  England,  x8o8;  came 
to  America  in  i8ao.  Apprenticed  to  a  hatter,  he 
managed  to  educate  himself,  and  later  traveled  to 
New  Orleans,  also  paying  a  visit  to  England.  In 
1830  he  joined  the  Shakers  at  Mount  Lebanon, 
N.  Y.,  and  in  1838  became  assistant  elder  in  the 
"North  Family,*' and  in  1858  elder  of  three  fam- 
ilies. From  1873  to  1875  he  edited  a  Uttle  paper. 
The  Shaker  and  Shakeress.  Among  his  works  are : 
"Autobiography  of  a  Shaker"  (i86p) ;  "Religious 
Communism  (187a);  "The  Second  Appearing  of 
Christ"  (1873).    He  died  in  1893. 

SVAHS,  GEORGE  HBHRY:  American  editor; 
bom  at  Bromyard,  England,  1805 ;  came  to  Amer- 
ica in  1820.  He  edited  and  published  the  first 
labor  papers  in  America:  T/(ff  Man,  at  Ithaca,  N. 
v.,  about  182a;  "The  Working  Man's  Advocate, 


Sentinel  in  1837  in  New  York,  and  Young  Amer- 
ica in  New  York  and  Rahway,  N.  J.,  1853.     The 


New  York,  aj>art  of  the  time  1825-30;  The  Daily 

.-  .  853. 
demands  advocated  by  Evans  and  printed  at  the 
head  of  Young  America  were :  i .  Tte  right  of  man 
to  the  soil.  Vote  yourself  a  farm."  a.  Down 
with  monopolies,  especially  the  United  States 
Bank.  3.  Freedom  of  public  lands.  4.  Home- 
steads made  inalienable.  5.  Abolition  of  all  laws 
for  the  collection  of  debts.  6.  A  general  bankrupt 
law.  7.  A  lien  of  the  laborer  upon  his  own  work 
for  his  wages.  8.  Abolition  of  imprisonment  for 
debt.  9.  Equal  rights  for  women  with  men  in  all 
respects.  10.  AlxMition  of  chattel  slavery  and  of 
wages  slaveiy.  11.  Land  limitation  to  160  acres. 
1 2  .Mails  in  the  U.  S.  to  run  on  the  Sabbath.  Evans 
became  a  friend  of  Horace  Greeley,  and  followed 
the  political  movements  of  the  time  with  interest. 
He  died  in  1855. 

EVERHrO-SCHOOLS:  Th»  evening,  or  night- 
schools  are  supplementary  to  the  day-schools. 
They  may  be  either  elementary,  high,  or_  profes- 
sional. In  countries  where  education  is  com- 
pulsory the  evening-school  usually  has  a  profes- 
sional character,  and  becomes  a  trade-school, 
combining,  however,  general  information  with 
professional  instruction.  Germany  alone  has 
about  750,000  pupils  in  these  schools.  The 
evening-schools  of  France  are  mostly  professional 
{icales  professionnelles),  and  have  a  very  high 
standing — giving  both  ^eoretical  instruction  and 
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practical  training.  Sweden,  Norway,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Austiia-Hun«uy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy 
Russia,  Switzerland,  Rumania,  have  introduced 
schools  of  this  character ;  and  in  most  of  these 
countries  attendance  is  compulsory.  Boys  and 
girls  are  usually  separate  where  the  object  is  pro- 
fessional instruction.  The  expenses  are  borne  by 
the  municipality  and  the  state  or  province  con- 
jointly; in  some  cases  by  private  or  professional 
organizations.  Attendance  is  compulsory  in  all 
cases  where  the  community  supports  the  school. 
The  period  lasts  from  two  to  four  years;  i.  e.,  from 
the  fourteenth  to  sixteenth  or  eighteenth  year. 
The  law  of  Sweden  (1898)  provides  that  religion, 
Swedish  language  and  literaturCj  arithmetic,  ge- 
ometry,  drawing,  botany,  and  history  shotdd  De . 
taught  as  general  branches;  professional  branches 
separately  to  girls  and  boys. 

Great  Britain  has  an  extensive  system  of 
evening  schools.  In  1903-4  the  government 
granted  aid  to  5,579  schools  in  England  and  Wales 
alone  to  the  amount  of  ;£304,962.  The  enrol- 
ment was  469,686.  They  were  partly  of  a  pro- 
fessional, partly  of  a  general  character;  in  many 
cases  both  features  were  combined. 

As  in  other  instances,  the  United  States  'have 
taken  up  the  system  of  supplementary  instruc- 
tion by  evening-schools  extensively.  This  has 
become  an  absolute  necessity  in  many  large  cities 
of  the  East  and  North,  since  the  influx  of  adult 
foreigners  has  been  so  great  during  the  last  few 
years  that  something  had  to  be  done  to  initiate 
them  into  the  language,  history,  and  politics  of 
the  country.  Accordmgly,  systematic  attempts 
have  been  made  to  organize  the  evening-schools  in 
such  a  manner  that  adults  can  attend  without  em- 
barrassment. The  evening-schools  have,  con- 
sequently, a  double  aspect:  x.  They  are  to  serve 
as  an  agency  of  general  education,  both  elemen- 
tary and  higher,  lor  all  those  who  are  able  to  un- 
deretand  English  sufficiently  well  to  profit  by 
such  instruction.  The  branches  taught  are  those 
of  the  corresponding  ^[rades  in  the  municipal 
schools.  2.  The  evening-schools  are  to  make 
provision  for  the  instruction  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, in  civics,  in  American  history,  arithmetic, 
and  other  branches  profitable  to  adult  foreigners. 
These  classes  are  arranged  chiefly  in  national 
gtoups,  i.  e.,  German,  Italian,  French,  Russian, 
Yiddish,  etc.  The  Educational  Alliance  {q.  v.) 
is  doing  excellent  work  in  New  York  City  along 
thu  line,  particularly  for  the  Jews  from  different 
countries. 

In  many  of  these  schools  instruction  is  given  in 
free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  and  other 
professional  branches.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
great  need  for  professional  evening  trade-schools 
where  instruction  is  systematic  for  each  pro- 
fession on  European  models.  The  city  of  Berlin 
alone  has  twenty-five  evening  trade-schools,  with 
an  enrolment  of^over  25,000.  While  this  system 
of  trade-schqpls  would  add  considerably  to  the 
school  budget,  the  expenditure  would  t>e  ampl^ 
returned  b_y  superior  work  in  craftsmanship,  as  is 
witnessed  m  all  manufacturing  centers  of  western 
Europe. 

In  addition  to  regular  class  instruction.  New 
York  City  and  other  cities  have  introduced  fret 
lecture  courses  in  the  evening.  These  courses  are 
of  a  scientific  character  on  certain  evenings  and  in 
certain  localities;  but  more  frequently  they  are 
of  a  popular,  altho  instructive  character — dealing 
with  literature,  travel,  history,  etc.  New  York 
City  began  this  system  tentatively  in  1890  with 


six  centers.  In  X904  there  were  140  centers, 
iMoo  lectures  with  about  1,200,000  attendants. 
The  city  expended  $545,000  for  evening-school 
instruction  during  1905. 

EVOLUnOH  AND  SOCIAL  REFORM:  That 
biological  principles  and  the  teachings  of  the  evo- 
lutionary philosophy  have  an  important  bearing 
on  social  reform  is  to-day  all  but  universally  ad- 
mitted; yet,  strange  to  say,  even  the  best  writers 
and  authorities  are  utterly  disagreed  as  to  the 
reform  position  to  which  these  principles  lead. 
Mr.  Heroert  Spencer  and  some  other  writers  use 
the  theory  of  evolution  as  an  argument  against 
state  interference  with  private  property  and  the 
necessity  of  industrial  competition  to  human  prog- 
ress. Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  is  equally  clear  that 
evolution  teaches  the  necessity  of  a  great  expan- 
sion of  state  interference,  tho  it  must  be  an  inter- 
ference _  which  shall  preserve  and  not  destroy 
competition.  Professor  Huxley  uses  biology  to 
ridicule  Spencer's  petition,  while  Professor  Rit- 
chie and  most  Socialists  make  biology  prove  the 
necessity  and  practicability  of  an  organic  social 
life,  where  industrial  competition  shall  disappear. 
Finally  Prof.  S.  N.  Patten,  in  his  "Theory  of 
Social  Forces,"  a  work  published  in  January, 
1896,  says  (p.  s) :  "Even  the  theory  of  evolution 
has  had  as  yet  but  little  influence  on  the  social 
concepts  and  ideals  of  the  race";  and  he  aigues 
that  economics  are  psychological  quite  as  trufy  as 
biological.  To  understand  this  confusion  it  is 
necessary  to  ask  what  evolution  is. 

"Evolntion,"  aayi  Profcaaor  Htudey  ("EvoIutioD  in  Biol- 
ogy") "ii  at  praaent  employed  in  biology  as  a  Eenenl  nuns 
for  the  history  of  the  itepe  by  which  any  living  beinc  has  ac- 
quired the  morphological  and  the  physiological  characten 
which  distinguish  it.       He  says  again  ("American  Address- 
es." p.   10):      'The  hypothesis  of  evolution 
supposes  that  in  all  this  vast  progression  there 
DcflnitloilS    ^  °°  bieech  of  continuity,  .  .  .  but  that  the 
-M  w_--i.-ii— -  whole  might  be  compared  to  that  wonderful 
tsmvoUUOR  process  rf  development  which  may  be  seen 
going  on  every  da^  under  our  eyes,  in  virtue 
o(  which  there  arises  out  of  tne  semifluid, 
comparatively  homogeneous  substance,  which  we  call  an  egg, 
the  complicated  organisation  of  one  of  the  higher  animals. 

But  we  can  be  more  definite  than  this.  Says 
Spencer  ("First  Principles,"  §  145): 

"  BvolutioB  is  an  integiatioa  of  matter  and  concomitant 
dissipation  of  motion,  dnnng  wtiich  the  matter  passes  from  an 
indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent  het-  ~ 
eroeeneity,  and  during  which  the  retained  motion  undergoes 
a  parallel  transformation."  But  the  word  is  often  used  m  a 
stul  narrower  sense  than  this,  a  sense  which  identifies  it  with 
some  form  of  what  is  often  also  called  Darwinism,  and  which 
makes  it  the  theory  of  "  the  derivation  or  descent,  with  modi- 
fication, of  all  existing  species,  genera,  orders,  classes,  etc.,  of 
animals  and  plants  nom  a  few  simide  forms  of  life,  if  not 
from  one"  ("Century  Dictionary"). 

Thus  far  all  authorities  are  practically  agreed. 
But  when  we  come  to  ask  how  this  evolution  has 
taken  place  we  find  more  disagreement.  Wc  do 
not  here  refer  to  the  fundamental  Questions  of  how 
evolution  started:  whether  it  is  teleological ;  what 
it  teaches  concerning  the  existing  of  a  divine 
power  in  or  above  nature.  With  these  questions 
we  are  not  here  concerned.  But  the  authorities 
differ  even  as  to  the  ways  in  which  evolution 
works  wholly  apart  from  the  cjuestion  of  its  origi- 
nation or  any  divine  element  in  it.  There  may  be 
more  agreement  than  first  appears,  but  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  different  views  of  evo- 
lution in  order  to  understand  their  bearing  on 
social  reform. 

The  evolutionary  hvpothesis  did  not  originate  with  Charles 
Oanrin,    The  general  thought  of  evolution  is  as  old  indeed 
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as  the  Indian  mystics  and  the  Greek  physicists.     It  finds  a 
comparatively  clear  expression  in  Leibnits's  prindole  of  con- 
tinuity, and  plays  no  small  part  in  all  German  pnilosophy. 
£ven  in  its  Darwinian  form  it  appears  quite 
explicitly  in  the  writings  of  Lamarck  (Paris, 
TarlOOi       iSoo-n),  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Wells,  of  Charleston, 
Vamu  of  tha  ^'  ^-  ('^'s'-  *"<'  °^  ^  Charles  Lyell  (igco). 
"'^"  "**■■  Lamarck  taught,  among  other  things,  tnat 
Tatoef       the  production  of  a  new  organ  in  an  animal 
body  results  from  the  supervention^  of  a  new 
want  ibesoin)  continuing  to  make  itself  felt, 
and  a  new  movement  which  this  want  gives    birth  to  and 
encourages.     It  is  this  law  which  has  been  principally  assod- 
ated  with  Lamarck's  name,  and  is  often  referred  to  as  his 
hypothesis  of  the  evolution  of  organs  in  animals  by  appetence 
or  lonj^ng,  although  he  did  not  teach  that  the  animal  s  desires 
affect  Its  conformation  directly,  but  that  altered  wants  lead 
to  altered  habits,  which  restilt  in  the  formation  of  new  organs, 
as  well  as  in  modification,  growth,  or  dwin<Uing  of  those  pre- 
viously existing. 

Mr.  Alfred  Wallace,  as  early  as  i8ss  ("Ann.  and  Mag.  Nat. 
Hist.,"  igjs),  formally  announced  his  belief  in  the  theory  of 
descent  of  species,  and  intimated  that  the  manifest  adapta- 
tion of  certain  varieties  to  their  surroundings  secured  them 
the  best  chances  of  perpetuation.  Later  records  show  that 
Mr.  Wallace  did  not  stop  at  this  stage  of  development. 

But  it  was  Charles  Darwin  who,  in  his  great  book,  "The 
Origin  of  Species."  first  placed  the  idea  of  evolution  clearly 
befcie  the  world  and  gained  the  gradual  assent  of  almost  the 
whole  thinking  world  to  his  argument  in  general,  if  not  in 
detail.'  _  Darwm's  theory  has  as  its  special  points  the  inherent 
susceptibility  and  tendency  to  variation  according  to  condi- 
tions of  environment;  the  preservation  and  perfection  oi  or- 
gans best  suited  to  the  individual  in  its  struggle  for  existence: 
the  perpetuation  of  the  more  favorably  organized  beings,  and 
the  destruction  of  those  less  fitted  to  service;  the  operation  of 
natural  selection,  in  which  sexual  selection  is  an  important 
factor;  and  the  general  proposition  that  at  any  given  time  any 
given  organism  represents  tfie  result  of  the  foregoing  factors, 
acting  in  opposition  to  the  hereditary  tendency  to  adhere  to 
the  type  or  "breed  true."  Since  Darwin's  day  two  main 
schools  have  arisen.  One  school,  sometimes  called  the  La- 
marcldan,  holds  to  the  distinguishing  principle  of  Lamarck, 
that  acquired  variations  can  be  transmitted,  and  that  since 
these  variations  are  and  must  be  adapted  to  external  agencies 
and  surroondings,  and  hence  of  greater  value  to  the  individ- 
ual and  the  race,  such  variations  are  most  important  in  the 
differentiation  of  new  forms  of  life.  The  other  school,  fol- 
lowing Weismann  in  Germanjr,  has  in  the  name  of  pure  Dar- 
winism or  neo-Darwinism  claimed  that  there  is  no  satisfac- 
tory evidence  that  those  variations  which  are  the  result  of 
mechanical  causes  (acquired  variations)  can  be  inherited,  that 
every  instance  in  which  the  effects  of  use  and  disuse,  ot  mu- 
tilations and  prenatal  influences  and  the  like  are  supposed  to 
be  shown  are  capable  of  another  explanation. 

Most  embryologists  to-day  probably  incline  to 
the  school  of  Weismann ;  but  the  other  side  is  ablv 
supported,  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  both 
sides  admit  that  some  variations  at  least  can  be 
transmitted. 

Nor  must  the  agreement  of  the  two  schools  and 
the  general  acceptance  by  all  biologists  of  the 
principle  of  evolution  by  the  struggle  for  life  and 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  be  forgotten.  Says  Mr, 
Benjamin  Kidd  ("Social  Evolution,"  p.  34): 

Progress  everywhere  from  the  beginning  of  life  has  been 
effected  in  the  same  way,  and  it  is  possible  in  no  other  way. 
It  is  the  result  of  selection  and  rejection.  In  the  human  species, 
as  in  every  other  species  which  has  ever  existed,  no  two  in- 
dividuals of  a  generation  are  alike  in  all  respecu.  There  is 
infinite  variation  within  certain  limits.  Some  are  slightly 
above  the  average  in  a  particular  direction  as  others  are 
below  it,  and  it  is  only  when  conditions  prenUl  which  are 
favorable  to  a  preponderating  reproduction  of  the  former 
that  advance  in  any  direction  becomes  possible.  To  formu- 
late this  as  the  immutable  law  of  progress  since  the  begin- 
ning of  life  has  been  one  of  the  principal  results  of  the 
biological  science  of  the  century,  and  recent  work,  including 
the  remarkable  contributions  ot  Professor  Weismann  in  (jier- 
many,  has  all  tended  to  establish  it  on  foundations  which  are 
not  now  likely  to  be  shaken. 

With  such  a  succinct  statement  as  to  the  views 
of  various  schools  of  biolog^ts  as  to  evolution, 
we  are  now  able  to  better  understand  the  bear- 
ings of  their  views  on  social  reform.  That  such 
a  view  must  have  deep  bearing  on  social  reform 
is  obvious.  That  man's  development  is  subject, 
in  part  at  least,  to  the  same  laws  which  govern 
the  development  of  plants  and  brute  animal  life 


no  thinking  man  to-day  denies,  tho,  as  we  shall 
see,  good  authority  questions  whether  these  are 
the  only  laws  whicn  control  human  progress.  We 
pass,  therefore,  to  consider  the  difierent  applica- 
tions of  evolutionary  thought  to  social  reform. 

The  leadership  in  the  application  of  the  doc- 
trine of  evolution  to  social  science  belongs  un- 
doubtedly to  Herbert  Spencer,  tho  by  no  means 
all  scientists  follow  his  conclusions. 
Harhart  Comte  had  already  prepared  the  way 
by  treating  of  human  history  as  a 
natural  process  of  continuous  de- 
velopment, and  much  German  phi- 
losophy tends  the  same  way.  But  Herbert  Spen- 
cer's First  Principles"  (1862)  first  developed 
this  thought  into  a  connected  system  {Synthetic 
"Philosophy),  while  his  other  works  apply  the 
thought  to  psychologic  religion,  ethics,  sociology, 
education,  etc.  Bagehot's  "Physics  and  Poli- 
tics" applies  the  thought  to  politics.  John 
Fiske's  "Cosmic  Philosophy"  applies  it  still  more 
to  man's  origin  and  development. 

Herbert  Spencer  makes  biology  teach  the  folly 
of  state  intervention  and  the  necessity  of  indus- 
trial competition.  He  argues  that  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  human  progress  that  each  individ- 
ual should  stand  on  his  own  legs,  and  that  the 
"fittest"  should  survive.  The  strug^,  he  says, 
should  go  on  "without  violence"  (^The  Sins  of 
Legislators"  in  "The  Man  versus  The  State"), 
but  government  shotild  not  interfere.  He  believes 
this  process  to  be  really  benevolent,  and  says, 
"the  poverty  of  the  incapable,  the  distresses  that 
come  upon  the  imprudent,  the  starvation  of  the 
idle,  and  those  shoulderings  aside  of  the  weak  by 
the  strong,  which  leave  so  many  in  shallows  and 
in  miseries,  are  decrees  of  a  large,  far-seeing  be- 
nevolence" (quoted  by  Mr.  William  M.  Salter  in 
"Anarchy  or  (iovemment"  from  "Social  Statics"). 
Mr.  Spencer  also  believes  this  competition  to  be 
iust.  Each  one  should  gain  "neither  more  nor 
less  of  benefit  than  his  activities  normally  bring" 
("Sociology,"  vol.  ii,  §  S7S)-  "The  superior," 
he  says,  should  "have  the  ^ood  of  his  superiority, 
and  the  evil  of  his  inferiority,"  and  he  would  put 
a  veto  "on  all  pubUc  action  which  abstracts  from 
some  men  part  of  the  advantages  they  have 
earned,  and  awards  to  other  men  advantages  they 
have  not  earned"  (ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  j  567).  . 

Mr.  Spencer  gives  particular  instances  of  what 
he  means — ^he  condenms  public  libraries,  public 
museums,  and  public  schools,  since  these  mean 
the  taxation  of  the  more  well-to-do  for  the  benefit 
of  the  less  well-to-do,  and  every  one,  he  main- 
tains, should  have  all  the  benefits  of  his  exertions 
to  himself,  and  none  should  have  more  benefits 
than  his  ovrn  exertions  entitle  him  to  ("The  Sins 
of  Legislators"  and  the  "Great  Political  Super- 
stition," in  "The  Man  versus  The  State."  Cf. 
"  Sociology,"  vol.  ii.,  §  569).  This  gives  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's general  position,  which  he  ha.s  developed  at 
length  in  his  Social  Statics,"  "Man  versus  The 
State,"  etc.  (For  a  fuller  statement  of  his  view, 
see  Spencbr.) 

On  questions  of  the  method  in  evolution,  Mr. 
Spencer  follows  the  Lamarckian  view.  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin Kidd,  however  (in  his  "Social  Evolution"), 
takes  Weismann's  theory.  Of  the  bearing  of  this 
difference  on  social  reform,  Mr.  Kidd  says  (p. 
191): 

"If  the  old  view  is  correct  and  the  effects  of  use  and  educa- 
tion are  transmitted  by  inheritance,  then  the  Utopian  dreams 
of  philosophy  in  the  (last  are  undoubtedly  possible  of  reali- 
sation.    Ii  we  tend  to  inherit  in  our  own  persons  the  result  of 
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th>  adueatioD  and  mental  and  moial  culture  of  put  genen- 
tioas,  then  we  may  ventura  to  antidpata  a  future  lodety 
wlueb  will  not  detoionte,  knt  which  may  continue  to  make 
liiugiini.  even  tho  the  struRle  for  existence  be  luapended, 
the  population  regulated  exactly  to  the  meani  of  lubcutence. 
ud  the  antasonism  between  the  individual  and  the  wdal  or- 
saniim  extinsuiehed,  even  as  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  has  antic- 
ipated" ("Data  of  Ethics,"  ch.  xiv.).     But  if,  as  the  writer 
Ddieves,  the  views  of  the  Weismann  party  are  in  the  main 
cocrect;  if  there  can  be  no  piogiess  except  by  the  accumulation 
of  congenital  variations  above  the  avenge  to 
the  exclusion  of  others  below;  if  without  the 
Jigfaaln     constant  stress  of  selection  which  this  in- 
JtgM         volves,  the  tendency  of  every  higher  form  of 
^"^         life  is  actually  retrograde;  then  u  the  whole 
human  race  caught  in  the  toils  of  that  struggle 
and  rivalry  of  lue  which  has  been  in  progress 
from  the  beginning.     Then  must  the  rivalnr  of  existence  con- 
tinue, humanised  as  to  conditions,  it  may  be,  but  immutable 
and  inevitable  to  the  end. 

Mr.  Kidd  argues  that  this  is  the  law  of  all  prog- 
ress.    He  says  (pp.  35-37): 

Ijioimig  back  through  the  history  of  life  anterior  to  man, 
we  find  it  to  be  a  recordof  ceaseless  progress,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  -*-»*'*—  stress  and  competition,  on  the  other.  This  or- 
derty  uid  beautiful  world  which  we  see  around  us  is  now  and 
always  has  been  the  scene  of  incessant  rivalry  between  all  the 
fonns  of  life  inhabiting  it — rivalry,  too,  not  chiefly  conducted 
between  different  spMes,  but  between  members  of  the  same 
speck*.  The  plants  in  the  greensward  beneath  our  feet  are 
engaged  in  silent  rivalry  with  each  other,  a  rivalry  which  if 
allowed  to  proceed  without  outside  interference  would  know 
no  pause  untd  the  weaker  wen  exterminated.  .  ,  .  The 
trees  of  the  forest  which  clothe  and  beautify  the  landscape  are 
in  a  state  of  nature  engaged  in  the  same  rivalry  with  each 
other.  Left  to  themselves,  they  fight  out,  as  unmistakable 
records  have  shown,  a  stubborn  struggle  extending  over  cen- 
turies, in  which  at  last  only  thoae  forms  most  suitable  to  the 
conditions  of  the  locality  retain  their  places. 

Bnt  so  tar  we  view  the  rivalry  under  simple  conditions;  it 
is  among  the  forms  of  animal  life  as  we  begin  to  watch  the 
gredual  uiugieM  upward  to  higher  type*  that  it  becomes 
many-dded  and  complex.  It  is  at  this  i>oint  that  we  encoun- 
ter a  feature  of  the  struggle  which  recent  developments  of  bio- 
logical sdence  tend  to  bring  into  ever-Increasing  promineoca. 
The  first  necessity  for  every  successful  form  engaged  in  this 
lie  is  the  capacity  for  reproduction  beyond  the  limits 
I  the  conditions  of  life  for  the  time  being  comfortably  pro- 
vide for.  .  .  .  Recent  biological  researraet, 
and  more  particularly  the  investigations 
and  conclusions  of  Professor  Weismann.  have 
tended  to  greatly  develop  Darwin's  original 
hypothesis  as  to  the  conditions  under  which 
proness  has  been  made  in  the  various  forms 
of  life.  It  is  now  coming  to  be  recognised  as 
a  necessarily  inherent  part  of  the  doctnne  of  evolution,  that 
if  the  continual  selection  which  is  always  going  on  among  the 
higher  forms  of  life  wen  to  be  suspended,  these  forms  would 
not  only  possess  no  tendency  to  make  progress  forward,  but 
must  actually  go  backward.  That  is  to  say,  if  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  every  generation  in  any  species  were  allowed  to 
actually  propagate  their  kind,  the  avenge  of  each  generation 
would  continually  tend  to  fall  below  the  avenge  of  each  gen- 
emtion  which  preceded  it,  and  a  process  of  slow  but  steady 
degeneration  would  ensue. 

Mr.  Kidd  applies  this  principle  to  man,  and 

wy8(pp- 31-34): 

These  laws,  the  observer  soon  convinces  himself,  have  not 
been  suspended  in  human  society.    On  the  contrary,  he  see* 
that  they  must  have  their  most  important  seat  of  action  there. 
To  recognise  this  truth,  one  has  only  to  remember  that  the 
discovery  which  in  our  time  has  raised  biology  from  a  mere 
record  01  isolated  facts  to  a  majestic  story  of  orderly  progress 
was  not  suggested  by  the  study  of  life  among  the  lower  ani- 
mals.    Thelaw,  by  the  enunciation  of  which  Darwin  most 
advanced  the  sdence  of  the  nineteenth  century,  took  shape 
in  the  mind  of  the  gnat  biologist,  after  ob*u^ 
vation  of  human  sodety — that  society  in  par- 
Amdigd  to    tieular  which  we  see  around  us  at  the  present 
'••  _  day.    Speaking  of  the  workings  of  his  mind  fae- 

*■■  fore  the  "Origin  of  Species"  was  begtm,  Dar- 
win says:  "  In  October,  1838 — that  is,  fifteen 
months  after  I  had  begun  my  systematic  in- 
quiry—I  happened  to  read  for  amusement  Halthus  on  popula- 
tKm;  and  being  Well  prepared  to  appreciate  the  struggle  for 
existence  which  everywhere  goes  on,  from  long-continued 
observation  of  the  habiu  of  animals  and  plants,  it  at  once 
struck  me  that  under  these  drcomstances  favomble  variations 
would  tend  to  be  preserved  and  unfavomble  ones  to  be  de- 
stroyed. The  result  of  this  would  be  the  foundation  of  a  new 
apedes.  Here,  then,  I  had  atlast  got  a  theory bywhich  to 
work"  ("The  Life  and  Letten  a<  Darwin,"  by  bis  son,  anto- 
biograpbical  chapter,  vol.  !.)...  LooUng  around  at  tbe 
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lowest  existing  types  of  humanity,  and  comparing  them 
with  the  highest,  one  feels  immediately  constrained  to  ask. 
Do  we  ever  fully  realise  how  this  advance  of  which  we  are  so 
proud,  and  which  is  represented  by  the  intellectual  social 
distance  between  these  two  extremes,  has  been  brought  attout. 
We  talk  vaguely  about  it,  and  take  for  gnnted  many  things 
in  connection  with  it;  but  the  number  of  thoee  who  have 
grasped  certain  elementary  biological  laws  of  which  it  is  the 
result,  and  which  have  controlled  and  directed  it  as  rigidly  as 
tbe  law  of  gravity  controla  and  directa  a  body  falling  to  the 
earth,  is  surprisingly  small.  .  .  . 

At  the  outset  we  find  man  to  be  in  one  respect  exactly  like 
all  the  creature*  which  have  come  before  him.  He  reptxxluces 
his  kind  bom  generation  to  generation.  In  doing  so,  he  is 
subikct  to  a  law  which  must  never  be  lost  sight  of.  Left 
to  himself,  this  high-born  creature,  whose  progress  we  seem  to 
take  for  granted,  has  not  the  slightest  innate  tendency  to 
make  any  onward  progress  wtuitever.  It  may  appear 
strange,  but  it  is  strictly  true,  that  if  each  of  us  were  allowed 
by  the  conditions  of  life  to  follow  his  own  indinations,  the 
average  of  one  genemtion  would  have  no  tendency  whatever 
to  rise  beyond  the  avenge  of  the  preceding  one,  but  distinctly 
the  reverse.  This  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  man;  it  has  been  a 
law  of  life  from  the  beginning,  and  it  continues  to  be  a  uni- 
versal law,  which  we  have  no  power  to  alter. 

As  a  result  of  this  view,  Mr.  Kidd  believes  that 
to  insure  progress  society  must  insure  the  per- 
petuation of  competition.  This,  he  savs,  is 
against  the  immediate  interests  of  the  indttstri- 
aSly_  weaker  classes,  and  therefore  they  are  advo- 
cating socialism,  the  essence  of  which  Mr.  Kidd 
finds  to  consist  in  the  elimination  of  competition. 
But  Mr.  Kidd  savs  this  cannot  prevail,  because  it 
would  mean  biological  deterioration  and  death. 
Through  all  our  Western  civilization  Mr.  Kidd 
finds  a  process  going  on  bom  of  the  superrational 
sanctions  of  Christianity,  tending  to  altruism,  lift- 
ing up  the  lower  elates,  by  an  ever-widening 
draiocracy  not  toward  socialism,  but  toward  a 
condition  where  all  classes  can  compete  on  planes 
of  more  perfect  eqtiality.    He  says  (pp.  154-65) : 

The  Keformatioo  libented,  as  it  were,  into  the  practical 
life  of  the  peoples  affected  by  it  that  immense  body  of  altru- 
istic feeling  which  had  been  from  the  beginning  tbe  distinctive 
social  product  of  the  Chrlktian  religion  (p.  154).  The  due  to 
modem  history,  he  says,  lies  "in  the  fact  that  it  haa  consisted 
essentially  in  the  gradual  breaking  down  of  that  military  or- 
ganisation of  sodety  which  had  pnviously  prevailed  and  in  the 
emandpation  and  enfnnchisement  of  the  great  body  of  the 
people  hitherto  universally  exduded  under  that  constitution 
of  society  from  all  partidpation  on  equal  terms  in  the  rivalry 
of  existence.  .  .  .  And  it  tends  to  ciilminate  in  a  condition 
of  society  in  which  there  shall  be  no  privileged  classes,  and  in 
which  all  the  exduded  people  shall  be  at  last  brought  into  the 
rivalry  of  life  on  a  footing  of  equality,  of  opportunity,  the 
significance  of  the  whole  process  consisting  in  its  tendency  to 
raise  the  rivalry  of  existence  to  the  highest  degree  of  effidency 
as  a  cause  of  progress,  to  which  it  ha*  ever  attained  in  the  his- 
tory of  life. 

Mr.  Kidd  thus  formtilates  his  conclusions  as  to 
social  reform  (pp.  237,  238): 

In  the  era  upon  which  we  are  entering,  the  long,  uphill 
effort  to  secure  ei^uality  of  opportunity,  as  well  as  equality  of 
political  rights,  will  of  necessity  involve  not  the  restriction  of 
the  interference  of  the  State,  but  the  progressive  extension  of 
its  sphere  of  action  to  almost  every  department  of  our  social 
life.    The  movement  in  the  direction  of  the  regulation,  contrd, 
and  restriction  of  the  fights  of  wealth  and  capital  must  be 
expected  to  continue,  even  to  the  extent  of  the  State  itself 
assuming  these  rights  in  cases  where  it  is  dearly  proved  that 
their  retention  in  private  hands  must  unduly  interfere  with 
the  rights  and  opportunities  of  the  body  of  the 
people.     But  the  continuity  of  prindple  may 
If^  M  expected  to  remain  evident  under  the  new 

appeannoes.  Even  in  such  cases,  the  State 
will,  in  reality,  assume  such  functions  in  ordtr 
to  prntm  or  stcwrt  free  competition  rether 
than  to  suspend  it.  Hence,  the  genenl  tend- 
ency must  be  expected  to  be  toward  State  intCTfeience  and 
State  control,  on  a  greatiy  extended  scale,  nther  than  toward 
State  management.  It  may.  perhape,  be  inferred  bom  this 
that  the  devdopment  of  society  in  the  direction  indicated  will 
itself  be  a  movement  toward  socialism.  This  is  not  so.  The 
gulf  between  the  state  of  sodety — toward  which  it  is  the  tend- 
ency of  the  process  of  evolution  now  in  progress  to  carry  ua 
— and  socialism  is  wide  and  deep.  The  avowed  aim  of  social- 
iam  i*  to  suspend  that  personal  rivalry  and  competition  of 
life,  which  not  only  is  now,  but  has  been  from  the  -beginning 
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of  life,  the  ftindunental  impetus  behind  all  progteaa.  The  in- 
herent tendency  of  the  procesi  of  social  development  now  tak- 
ing place  among  lu  is  (as  it  has  been  from  the  beginning  of  our 
dviliiation)  to  raise  this  rivalry  to  the  vwy  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  as  a  condition  of  progress,  by  biininng  all  the  people 
into  it  on  a  footing  of  equality,  and  by  allo«rin|i  the  freest 
possible  play  of  forces  within  the  community,  and  the  widest 
possible  opportunities  for  the  development  ca  every  individ- 
ual's faculties  and  personality.  This  is  the  meaning  of  that 
evoltttional  process  which  has  been  slowly  proceeding  through 
the  history  of  the  Western  peoples. 

Contrary  both  to  Mr,  Spencer  and  to  Mr.  Kidd 
are  the  views  of  Professor  Huxley.  Of  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's view.  Professor  Huxley  sajrs  ("Adminis- 
trative Nihilism,"  an  address  delivered  to  the 
Midland  Institute,  Oct.  9,  187 1): 

One  of  the  profonndest  of  living  English  phOosophers,  who 
is  at  the  same  time  the  most  thoroughgoing  and  consistent  of 
the  champions  of  aatynomocracy,  has  devoted  a  very  able  and 
ingenious  essay  to  the  drawing  out  of  a  comparison  between 
the  process  by  which  men  have  advanced  from  the  savage 
state  to  the  highest  civilisation,  and  that  by  which  an  animal 
psimm  from  the  condition  of  an  almost  shapeleas  and  struc- 
tureless germ  to  that  in  which  it  exhibits  a  highly  complicated 
structure  and  a  corresponding  diversity  of  powers.  .  .  .  AU 
this  appears  to  be  very  just.  But  if  the  resemblance  between 
the  body  physiological  and  the  body  politic  is  any  indication 
not  only  M  what  toe  Utter  is,  and  how  it  has  become  what  it 
is,  but  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  what  it  is  tending  to  become, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  the  real  force  of  the  analogy  is  totally 
opposed  to  the  negative  view  of  State  function. 

Suppose  thatj  in  accordance  with  this  view,  each  muscle 
were  to  maintam  that  the  nervous  system  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  its  contraction,  except  to  prevent  it  from  hin- 
doing  the  contraction  of  another  muade;  or  each  gland,  that 
it  had  a  right  to  secrete,  so  long  as  its  secretion  interfered  with 
no  other;  suppose  every  separate  cell  left  free  to  follow  its  own 
"interests,"  and  laissn  fatrt  lord  of  all,  what  would  become  of 
the  body  physiological  ? 

The  fact  is,  that  the  sovereign  power  of  the  body  thinks  for 
the  physiological  organism,  acts  for  it,  and  rules  the  individual 
components  with  a  rod  of  iron.  .  .  .   Hence,  if  the  analogy 
of  the  bodv  politic  with  the  body  physiologi- 
cal counts  for  anything,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  m 
Xazlnr  Ov-  favor  of  a  much  larger  amount  of  govem- 
,^,^^a,__.  mental  interference  than  exists  at  present,  or 
*       .  ^-?^than  I,  for  one,  at  all  desire  to  see.     But, 
*•!  •  •  WW    tempting  as  the  opportunity  is,  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  Duild  up  any  anument  in  favor  of  my 
own  case  upon  this  analosy,  curious,  interest- 
ing, and  in  many  respects  close  as  it  is,  for  it  takes  no  cogni- 
sance of  certain  profound  and  essential  differences  between 
the  physiological  and  the  political  bodies. 

Professor  Huxley  then  goes  on  to  state  his  own 
views,  and  says: 

When  men  living  in  society  have  once  become  aware  that 
their  welfare  depends  upon  two  opposing  tendencies  of  eqttal 
importance — the  one  restrainingj  the  other  encouraging,  indi- 
vioual  freedom — the  question,  'What  an  the  functions  of 
government?"  is  tianslated  mto  another — namely.  What 
ought  we  men,  in  our  corporate  capacity,  to  do,  not  only  in 
the  way  of  restraining  that  free  individuality  which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  existence  of  society,  but  in  encouraging  that 
free  individuality  which  is  essential  to  the  evolution  of  the 
social  organization  ?  The  formula  which  truly  defines  the  func- 
tion of  government  must  contain  the  solution  of  both  the 
problems  involved,  and  not  merely  of  one  of  them. 

Locke  has  furnished  us  with  such  a  formula,  in  the  noblest, 
and  at  the  same  time  briefest,  statement  of  the  purpose  of 
government  known  to  me: 

"THB  BND  or    OOVBRMMBHT  U  THB  OOOD  Or  MANKIND" 

("Of  Civil  (jovemment,"  I  sag). 

But  the  good  of  mankind  is  not  a  something  which  is  abso- 
lute and  fixt  for  all  men,  whatever  their  capacities  or  state  of 
civilisation.  Donbdess  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  true 
"Civitas  Dei,"  in  which  every  man's  moral  faculty  shall  be 
such  as  leads  him  to  control  all  those  desires  which  run  coun- 
ter to  the  good  of  mankind,  and  to  cherish  only  those  which 
conduce  to  the  welfare  of  society;  and  in  which  every  man's 
native  intellect  shall  be  sufficientiy  strong,  and  his  culture 
nifficientiy  extensive,  to  enaUe  him  to  know  what  he  ought  to 
do  and  to  seek  after.  And  in  that  Messed  state  police  will  be 
as  much  a  superfluity  as  every  other  kind  of  government. 

But  the  eye  of  nun  has  not  beheld  that  state,  and  is  not 
likely  to  behold  it  for  some  time  to  come.  What  we  do  see,  in 
fact,  is  that  states  are  made  up  of  a  considerable  number  of 
the  ignorant  and  foolish,  a  small  proportion  of  genuine  knaves, 
and  a  sprinkling  of  capable  and  honest  men,  by  whose  efforts 
tlM  {gciDW  ar*  kept  in  a  reasonable  State  of  gutdmtce,  wu)  the 


latter  of  repression.  And  such  bring  the  case,  I  do  not  see 
how  any  limit  whatever  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  extent  to 
which,  imder  some  circumstances,  the  action  of  govesmneot 
may  be  rightfully  carried.  .  .  .  The  question  when  to  diBW 
the  line  between  those  things  with  which  the  State  ought,  and 
those  with  which  it  ought  not,  to  interfere,  then,  is  one  whicb 
must  be  left  to  be  decided  separately  for  each  individual  case. 
The  difficulty  which  meets  the  statesman  is  the  same  as  that 
which  meets  us  all  in  individual  life,  in  which  our  abstract 
rights  an  generally  clear  enough,  tho  it  is  fiequentiy  extremely 
bird  to  say  at  what  point  it  u  wise  to  cease  our  attempts  to 
enforce  them. 

Professor  Htixley  wrote  before  Mr.  Kidd's  "So- 
cial Evolution"  appeared;  but  among  his  latest 
utterances  he  showed  that  there  was  a  deep 
division  to  be  drawn  between  the  biological  laws 
which  govern  the  development  of  the  lower 
forms  of  creation  and  those  which  govern  man. 
He  says  ("The  Struggle  for  Existence,"  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  February,  1888,  pp.  165, 166) : 

Society,  like  art,  is  a  part  of  nature.  But  it  is  convenient 
to  distinguish  those  parts  of  nature  in  which  man  plays  the 
part  of  immediate  cause  as  something  apart;  and,  therefore, 
society,  like  art,  is  usefully  to  be  considered  as  distinct  from 
nature.  It  is  the  mora  desirable,  and  even  necessary,  to 
make  this  distinction,  since  society  differs  from  nature  in 
having  a  definite  moral  object;  whence  it  comes  about  that 
the  course  shaped  by  the  ethical  man — the  member  of  society 
or  citisen — necessarily  runs  counter  to  that  which  the  non- 
ethical  man — the  primitive  savage,  or  man  as  a  mere  member 
of  the  animal  kingdom — tends  to  adopt.  The  latter  fightt 
out  the  strumle  for  existence  to  the  bitter  end,  like  any;  other 
animal:  the  former  devotes  his  best  energies  to  the  object  of 
setting  limits  to  the  stn^gle. 

The  history  of  civilisation — that  is,  of  society — is  the  record 
of  the  attempts  which  the  human  race  has  made  to  escape 
from  this  position  (i.  e.,  the  struggle  for  existence  in  which 
those  who  were  best  fitted  to  cope  with  their  circumstances, 
butnot  the  best  in  any  other  sense,  survived).  Thefintnien 
who  substituted  the  state  of  mutual  peace  for  that  of  mutual 
war,  whatever  the  motive  which  impdied  them  to  take  that 
(tep,  created  society.  But  in  establishing  peace,  they  ob- 
viouidy  put  a  limit  upon  the  struggle  for  enstence.  Between 
the  members  of  that  society,  at  any  rate,  it  was  not  to  be  pur- 
sued A  oulnmct.  And  of  all  the  successive  shapes  which 
society  has  taken,  that  most  nearly  approaches  perfection  in 
which  war  of  individual  against  ^dividual  is  most  strictiy 
limited. 

Prof.  D.  G.  Ritchie,  in  his  "Darwinism  and 
Politics,"  carries  the  argument  still  further,  and 
shows,  in  the  first  place,  that  "the  stirvival  of  the 
fittest"  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  survival  of 
the  best.     He  says : 

The  phrase  "  survival  of  the  fittest "  is  very  apt  to  mislead, 
for  it  suggests  the  fittest  or  best  in  every  sense  or  in  the  high- 
est sense,  whereas  it  only  means,  as  Professor  Huxley  has 
pointed  out,  "those  best  fitted  to  cope  with  their  circum- 
stances" Article  "The  Straggle  for  Existence,"  in  Ninttmth 
CttUtry,  February,   1888,  p.   i6s),  in  order  to  survive  and 
timnsmit  offspring.     Now  when  we  come  to  consider  society, 
we  have  to  deal  with  a  very  complex  set  of  phenomena,  and 
what  is  fittest  in  one  aspect  may  not  be  fittest  u  another.   But 
natinl  selection  implies  no  further  morality  than  "  nothing 
succeeds  like  success."     If  the  struggle  for  food  and  mates  be 
carried  on  on  its  lowest  terms,  the  strongest  and  the  strongest 
only  would  be  selected.     But  cunning  can  do  a  great  deal 
against  strength.     Now  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  a  ^ood  combination  of  strength  and  cun- 
u  a^    I  jj  ^  ning  will  be  selected:    strength  in  some  cases, 
."tJKT~.  „  cunning  in  others,  is  what  we  find  bycompar- 
tnt  ntnst     ing  dinerent  speaes  of  animals  and  different 
Vft  noes  of  men.     Again,  the  strongest  and  larg- 

4l,a  Ijmmt      ^'*  ^^^  ill  many  ways  finest  animals  an  not 
^^  necessarily  those  most  capable  of  adapting 

themselves  to  changed  circumstances.  The  in- 
significant may  more  easily  find  food  and  es- 
cape enemies.  We  cannot  be  sure  that  evolution  will  always 
lead  to  what  we  should  regard  as  the  greatest  perfection  of  any 
species.  Degeneration  enters  in  as  wdl  as  progress.  The  latest 
theory  about  the  Aryan  race  makes  the  Aryans  come  from  the 
north  of  Europe,  conquer  the  feebler  races  of  the  south,  and, 
having  proved  its  fitness  in  this  way,  prove  its  unfitness  in 
another  by  being  less  capable  of  surviving  in  a  warm  cli- 
mate than  they;  so  that  an  Aryan  language  may  be  spoken 
where  there  remains  little  or  no  Aryan  Mood.  Are  we  entitled 
to  maintain,  with  regard  to  human  races  and  human  indi- 
viduals, that  the  fittest  always  survive,  except  in  the  sense 
in  which  the  proposition  is  a  truism,  that  those  survive  who 
are  most  capable  of  surviving? 
P\irtb«ri ««  mtist  «Dphasixe  the  Uct  tiuit  tbe  itniwl*  80e* 
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on  not  meidy  between  individual  and  individual,  but  between 
race  and  nee.  The  struggle  among  rianta  and  the  lower  ani> 
mals  ia  nuUnly  between  members  m  the  same  spedea;  and  the 
individual  competition  between  human  beimpi,  which  i*  so 
much  admired  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  is  of  this  primitive 
land.  When  we  come  to  the  struggle  between  kin<u,  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  it  is  fiercest  between  allied  Idnds;  and  so,  as 
has  been  pointed  out,  the  economic  struggle  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  is  fiercer  than  elsewhere  be- 
tween nations.  But  so  soon  as  we  pass  to  the  struggle  be- 
tween race  and  race,  we  find  new  elements  coming  in.  The 
race  which  is  fittest  to  survive,  i.  e.,  most  capable  of  surviv- 
ixig,  will  survive;  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow  that  the  in- 
dividuals thereby  preserved  will  be  the  fittest,  either  in  the 
sense  of  being  tnoae  who  in  a  struggle  between  individual 
and  individual  would  have  survived,  or  in  the  sense  of  being 
those  whom  we  should  regard  as  the  finest  specimens  (s 
their  kind.  .  .  .  Admirable,  doubtless — this  scheme  of  salva- 
tion for  the  elect  by  the  damnation  of  the  vast  majority;  but, 
pray,  do  not  let  us  bear  anything  more  about  its  "braeficenoe.* 

I  am  not  speaking  at  random  about  these  ethical  applica- 
tions of  the  conception  of  struggle  for  existence.  Darwin 
bimaelt,  as  always,  is  most  cautious  and  guarded  in  his  refer- 
ence to  anything  that  lies  outside  his  own  spedal  sphere  of  ob- 
servation. He  looks  forward  to  the  elimination  of  the  lower 
races  by  the  higher  dvilised  races  throughout  the  world  ("  Life 
and  Letters,"  i.,  p.  316).  He  pants  out  how  "a  struggle 
for  existence,  consequent  on  his  rapid  multiplication,"  has 
advanced  man  to  his  preaent  high  condition;  '  and  if  hie  ia  to 
advance  still  higher,  it  ia  to  be  feared  that  he  must  remain 
subject  to  a  severe  struggle.  Otherwise  he  would  sink  into 
indolence,  and  the  more  gifted  men  would  not  be  more  suc- 
cessful in  the  battle  of  life  than  the  less  gifted  "  ("  Descent  of 
Van,"  p.  319).  This,  doubtless,  includes  the  old  objection 
which  Aristotle  brought  against  Plato's  communism,  that 
man  needs  a  stimulus  to  exotion  and  industry.  But  there  is 
no  jubilation,  no  exaltation  of  a  natural  law  into  an  ethical 
ideal.  And  let  us  know  how  Darwin  modifies  this  very  state- 
ment in  the  words  that  follow: 

"  Important  as  the  struggle  for  existence  has  been  and  even 
still  is,  yet  as  far  as  the  highest  part  of  man's  nature  is  con- 
cerned there  are  other  agencies  more  important.  For  the 
monl  qualities  are  advanced,  atber  directly  or  indirectly, 
much  more  through  the  effects  of  habit,  the  reasoning  powers, 
instruction,  religion,  etc.,  than  through  natural  selection:  tho 
to  this  latter  agency  may  be  safely  attributed  the  social  in- 
stincts which  ancrded  the  basis  for  the  development  of  the 


Socialists,  however,  usually  go  further  than 
any  of  the  above  writers,  and  argue  from  evo- 
lution not  only  that  the  struggle  for  existence  is 
not  the  only  law  of  human  progress,  but  that  it 
teaches  the  development  and  survival  of  com- 
bination over  competition.  Says  a  recent  writer 
(anonymously) : 

This  law  of  organic  evolution  does  not  stop  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  physical.     It  is  the  same  throughout  the 
entire  realm  of  phenomena.     It  passes  over  into  the  imma- 
terial and  builds  up  political,  social,  and  moral 
institutions  in  almost  precisely  the  same  xnan- 
gj^l^w  »fi     ner  as  physical  oiganisms  are  formed.     In  the 
—       /.  political  aspect  of  the  world  the  start  is  also 

»»»■■»■■»  had  with  the  individual  or  unit.  Then  follows 
a  community  of  units,  the  town,  for  instance. 
The  same  law  of  development  or  community 
of  vital  interests  roults  in  the  organization  of  counties,  states, 
and  nations,  each  a  political  organism,  with  functions  pe- 
culiar to  its  specific  plane  of  being  or  place  in  the  body 
politic;  but  all.  when  perfected,  working  tuumoniously  to- 
other for  the  common  good  and  equal  rights  of  the  units,  the 
individual  men  and  women  that  form  the  organism  or  political 
body.  This  same  law  of  progressive  development  also  fore- 
shadows the  time  when  there  will  be  a  confederacy  of  nations, 
a  political  world  organism,  a  race  unity,  the  highest  functions 
of^which  will  be  to  secure  to  the  race — unit — man  the  freedom 
of  a  fair  chance  in  the  exercise  of  his  inalienable  right  to  pre- 
serve and  enhance  his  inherent  individuality. 

Socialists  believe  in  the  evolution  of  competi- 
tion. Says  W.  D.  P.  Bliss  ("Handbook  of  So- 
cialism," p.  3i): 

Competition  was  once  mainly  physical^  this  iwoduced  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  to  survive  in  pkysteal  tM:  "There 
were  giants  in  thoee  days,"  the  Nimrods,  the  G<diaths,  the 
Agamemnons,  "  kings  of  men."  Organized  society  gradually 
restrained  that  physical  strife,  and  competition  became 
chiefly  military  between  states.  This  was  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Greek  State  and  of  the  Roman  civilization.  It 
produced  an  Alexander,  a  Hannibal ,  a  Csesar,  and  continued  to 
the  time  of  Napoleon,  and  is  not  yet  dead.  But  gradually 
advandi^  fraternalism  has  replaced  military  by  industrial 
competition.    To-day  men  strive  neither  with  guns  nor  with 


poisoned  arrows,  so  much  as  with  comerings  of  the  market 
and  with  poisoned  groceries.  It  has  produced  the  siovival  of 
the  fittest  to  survive  in  such  a  strife — the  Rothschilds,  the 
Jay  Goulds,  the  VanderbilU,  the  Pullmans,  the  Napoleons  of 
finance.  Therefore,  Socialists  do  not  urge  the  abolition  of 
competition.  They  simply  say  that  it  is  time  to  lift  compe- 
tition to  a  higher  level,  and  make  it  intellectual,  wsd  not  m- 
dustrial.  As  organized  fraternalism  has  to  a  largs  measure 
put  down  physical  strife,  and  is  puttiiig  down  militarism,  so 
Socialists  would  have  it  gradually  supplant  industrial  compc- 
tion  by  industrial  cooperation. 

A  recent  work,  however,  on  social  evolution  is 
Prof.  S.N.  Patten's ' '  Theory  of  the  Social  Forces  " 

(January,  1896).  He  says  (p.  7):  "Evolution 
has  thus  far  been  studied  as  a  problem  of  biology. 
This  has  been  due  more  to  ymat  I  would  caU  a 
happy  accident  than  to  any  necessity  of  the  situa- 
tion. Darwin  admits  that  he  obtained  the  clue 
to  his  theory  through  reading  Malthus's  'Essay 
on  Population,'  and  in  many  respects  the  atti- 
tude  of  the  author  of  the  'Origin  of  Species'  is 
that  of  an  economist.  It  is  only  by  later  writers 
that  the  economic  elements  in  the  problem  are 
neglected,  and  that  the  theory  is  basea  solely  upon 
biologic  evidence.  The  happy  accident  to  which 
I  have  referred  is  the  fact  tnat  the  history  of  past 
organic  life  is  so  plainly  recorded  in  the  various 
organisms  of  the  present  and  in  the  fossil  remains 
of  earlier  forms." 

Professor  Patten  then  goes  on  to  argue  that 
evolution  is  the  result  of  the  action  of  environ- 
ment upon  organism;  that  biology  has  studied 
organism  (because  of  the  "happy  accident"  that 
this  is  what  could  be  best  historically  studied), 
but  has  neglected  environment.  He  quotes 
Spencer  as  saying  ("Psychology,"  vol.  i.,  p.  134): 
"Throughout  biology  proper  the  environment 
and  its  correlated  phenomena  are  either  but  tacit- 
ly recognized,  or  overtly  and  definitely  recog- 
nized, are  so  but  occasionially,  while  the  organism 
and  its  correlated  phenomena  practically  monop- 
olize the  attention. '  Here  Professor  Patten  finds 
the  weak  point  in  current  economic  discussions. 
They  have  overlooked  environment,  and,  says 
Professor  Patten  (p.  -5),  "the  present  environ- 
ment of  the  race  is  so  different  from  its  prede- 
cessors that  a  new  social  philosophv  is  demanded 
to  explain  its  effects."  Hence  Professor  Patten's 
essay  is  "an  attempt  to  recast  current  social  phi- 
losophy and  to  introduce  into  it  elements  which 
thiis  far  have  been  overlooked."  These  elements 
are  largely  psychologic,  and,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Patten,  deserve  to  rank  equally  with  the 
biologic  factors.  By  such  an  analysis  of  man's 
present  environment  Professor  Patten  forecasts 

'a  social  commonwealth,"  based  upon  a  pure 
pleasure  economy,  even  as  state  socialism,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  the  ideal  of  those  suffering 
from  the  evils  of  a  fair  economy.  This  social 
commonwealth,  however,  he  says,  mtist  not  be 
assumed  to  be  the  highest  or  final  state.  "If  a 
progressive  evolution  continues,"  he  tells  us  (p.  6), 

'other  societies  will  be  possible,  each  of  which 
will  differ  from  its  predecessor  as  radically  as  the 
society  I  describe  differs  from  our  present  society." 
See  also  the  article  on  Biology. 

EXCISE  DUTIES  (from  Latin  ex-cid«,  cut  off) 
are  duties  laid  upon  any  commodity  produced 
within  a  country  in  distinction  from  those  custom 
duties  which  are  levied  up>on  imports.  The  deri- 
vation implies  that  the  excise  is  something  cut 
off  from  the  price  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  It 
is  an  indirect  tax,  because,  tho  levied  on  the  prod- 
uct, it  falls  on  the  consumer.  Excise  duties  are 
an  old  form  of  duty,  begun  in  England  under  tKis 
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name  as  early  as  1643,  being  laid  on  ale  and  all 
forms  of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  later  on  a  long 
list  of  articles  of  food  and  clothing.  The  neces- 
sities of  life  were  later  excepted.  Excise  duties 
were  at  first  duties  on  commodities  produced  in  or 
out  of  a  country.  Robert  Walpole,  in  1733,  intro- 
duced a  famous  excise  scheme,  whereby  tobacco 
and,  later,  wine  paid  no  duty,  but  were  warehoused 
tmder  the  control  of  excise  officers,  and  paid  ex- 
cise duties  only  as  sold  within  the  country.  It 
Produced  a  great  excitement,  and  was  abandoned, 
o-day  excise  duties  are  paid  in  England  on  many 
things,  like  beer,  wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  dogs,  gun 
and  game  licenses,  carnages,  male  servants,  ar- 
morial bearings,  railway  tickets,  by  auctioneers, 
pedlers,  farm  brokers,  tavern-keepers,  etc. 

In  the  United  States  excise  duties  were  dis- 
liked as  inheritances  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment, and  an  effort  was  early  made  to  enact 
a  constitutional  amendment  forbidding  excise 
duties;  but  in  1700  Hamilton  proposed  and  got 
passed  an  excise  duty  on  spirits.  In  179a  it  was 
lowered,  and  under  Jeiferson  abolished.  The 
War  of  tSia  led  to  an  excise  duty  on  distilled 
spirits,  domestic  refined  sugar,  salt,  carriages,  etc. 
But  in  1 81 7  these  were  atx>lished,  and  no  excise 
duty  was  levied  till  the  internal  tax  of  186 a.  (For 
a  discussion  of  excise  duties,  see  Taxation.) 

EXNER.  WILHELM  FRAITZ:  Austrian  tech- 
nologist; Dom  in  Gaenserdorf,  Lower  Austria, 
1840;  frequented  the  polytechnic  in  Vienna;  be- 
came teacher  in  the  real-school  in  Elbogen,  Bo- 
hemia, i86a,  and  in  that  of  Krems  in  1865.  In 
1869  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  engineering  and 
mechanic  tecnnology  at  the  forestry  academy  at 
Mariabrunn,  and  m  1875  professor  of  forestry, 
forestry-engineering,  etc.,  at  the  agricultural  col- 
lege at  Vienna.  Smce  1874  he  has  been  inspector 
oftrade  schools  for  the  ministry  of  commerce.  In 
1879  he  founded  the  Technologische  Gewerbe- 
museum  (industrial  mttseum)  in  Vienna,  and  has 
been  its  director  ever  since.  Since  t88a  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  of  the 
Reichsrat,  where  he  identifies  himself  with  the 
German  liberals.  Since  1905  Exner  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Austrian  Upper  House.  Among 
his  works  maybe  mentioned:  "Holzhandel  und 
Holzindustrie  der  Ostseel&nder"  (1876);  "Das 
Modeme  Transportwesen  im  Dienste  der  Land- 
und  Forstwirtschaft"  (1877) ;  "Die  Hausindustrie 
Oesterreichs"  (1890).  He  has  edited  "BeitrUge 
zur  (jeschichte  der  Gewerbe  und  Erfindungen 
Oesterreichs"  (1873).  and  the  "Mitteilungen  des 
Technologischen  Gewerbemuseums"  (1880,  scm). 
Address:  Technologische  Gewerbemuseum,  Vi- 
enna, Austria. 

SXPENDITDRBS  (Family.  See  also  Prices)  : 
According  to  the  well-known  laws  formulated  by 
Dr.  Ezigels,  head  of  the  Prussian  Royal  Bureau 
of  the  Statistics  of  Labor,  expenditures  in  differ- 
ent families  conform  to  the  lollowing  principles: 

I.  That  the  greater  the  income,  the  smaller  the 
relative  percentage  of  outlay  for  subsistence. 

a.  That  the  percentage  of  outlay  for  clothing  is 
approximately  the  same,  whatever  the  income. 

3.  That  the  percentage  of  the  outlay  for  lodg- 
ing or  rent,  and  for  fuel  and  light,  is  invariably 
the  same,  whatever  the  income. 

4.  That  as  the  income  increases  in  amount  the 
percentage  of  outlay  for  stmdries  becomes  greater. 

These  principles  seem  in  the  main  substan- 
tiated by  the  most  careful  investigation. 


Thb  United  States 

The  latest  and  most  careful  statement  of  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  U.  S.  is  the  report  by  Mr.  G. 
W.  W.  Hanger  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  LAbor. 
from  facts  secured  by  the  bureau  as  to  35,440 
families  in  principal  industrial  localities  in  tnirty- 
three  localities,  and  comprizing  the  familifw  of 
mechanics  of  all  kinds,  railroad  employees,  com- 
mon laborers,  and  clerks  earning  less  than  $1 .300 
per  year.    The  following  are  some  of  the  tablies: 


Pbb  Cbht  or  Total  BzrBicm Ttms 
Madb  roK — 

Gboobai>rical  Divuion 

AND  CBHSR  AL  NaTIVITT 

or  Hbad  or  Fahilt. 

1 

1 

P 

1 

oo-o 

North  Atlantic  States: 
Native 

41.16 
44.45 

«9-97 
19-33 

13.04 
11.30 

4-55 

4-53 

1-15 
1. 11 

S:tJ 

Total 

43.17 

19.70 

11-73 

4-S4 

I.18 

iS.^fl 

South  Atlantic  Sutef : 
Native 

43. 39 

46-77 

16.  S6 
16.3s 

11-60 
XI.  18 

4-96 
4-SO 

-97 
•  91 

>l.43 

Foteign 

19.19 

Total 

43-64 

16.  S4 

ti-67 

4-93 

-96 

2t.*« 

North  CentfBl  States: 
Native 

4>-33 
46-17 

IS.  IS 
■S-46 

13-04 
11.99 

4-»3 
5. SI 

i.eS 
1.09 

Foreign 

18.78 

Total 

43.47 

IS -IS 

13.01 

4-61 

1.08 

J3.57 

South  Central  States: 
Native 

41-48 
43.09 

li.lO 

.7-38 

13.19 
11.45 

3-89 
3-94 

.81 

.74 

94 '33 

Foreign 

Total 

41.67 

■6.41 

13.lt 

3-89 

.81 

14.11 

Western  States: 

Native 

40.38 

>o->9 
19.6a 

15.65 

15-44 

4-66 
4-63 

1.06 
1.08 

17-96 
17-36 

Foreign 

Total 

40.8s 

».o8 

15-58 

4.6s 

1.07 

17-77 

Pbb  Cbht  or  Total  Expbnditusb   Madb  roa  Vabiovs 
PuKPOSBs  IN  Normal  Famiubs,  by  Sub  or  Family 


Pbh  Cbnt  or  Total  Bzpbnditubb 
Madb  roR — 

Pamilibs  with — 

1 

1 

|l 

2 

p 

II 

No  children 

40.33 
41-74 

43-11 
44-56 
45-69 
47   14 

10.13 
18.48 
17-81 
■  7-44 
16.76 
16.54 

11.43 
11.64 
13-03 
13-17 
13-36 
13.8$ 

4-76 
4-67 
4-59 
4-45 
4-13 

4-51 

1.14 
1.14 
t-13 
1- 10 
1.08 
1.04 

One  child 

11.33 
10.13 
19.18 
1S.8S 

Two  children 

Three  children 

Four  children 

All  families 

43-13 

iS.Il 

11-95 

4-57 

1. 11 

le.ii 

Prof.  John  A.  Ryan  ("A  Living  Wage,"  p.  150, 
1906)  after  a  careful  study  of  the  evicfence  says: 

"The  conclusions  that  seem  to  be  abundantly 
justified  by  the  facts  .  .  .  may  therefore  IJe 
stated  as  follows:  First;  An;|rthing  less  than  $600 
per  year  is  not  a  living  wage  in  any  of  the  cities  of 
the  U.S." 

Mr.  Britt,  of  the  Railroad  Man's  Journal,  former 
editor  of  Public  Opinion,  contributed  the  following 
suggestive  statements  in  The  Independent,  Aug., 
1907: 

Not  Ions  ago  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  statistici 
reported  that  in  797  stores  in  Boston  the  number  of  debtora 
on  the  hopeless  list  was  45.481,  about  7^  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  city,  with  a  total  indebtedness  of  8570,911. 
In  the  list  of  non-payers  1.31  per  cent,  or  a  little  over 
i,eoo,  were  classed  as  moneyed  people.     Therefore  mora 
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Bzner 
ExpenditttTM 


[Tha  avenge  tliown  (or  each  item  ci  expenditure  relatei  to  those  families  only  that  reported  expenditures  for  such 
items;  the  total  expenditure  per  family  is  for  all  families.] 


Gbooxapbical   Division   and 

GbNUAL  NATIVtTY  0»  H>AD 
O*  PAMaY 

Families 

Totel 

in- 
come 

fam- 
Uy 

AvsRAGX  Expenditure  op  Pamilixs  Having 

AN   EXPENDITUKX   POR — 

V 

ill 

lis 

Total 

Aver- 

Rent 

Fuel 

Light- 
ing 

Cloth- 
ing 

Food 

Other 
pur- 
poses 

North  Atlantic  Sutee: 

Native 

7.359 
6.4J3 

4.53 

S-Ii 

«748.8i 
763.15 

1130.73 
"3-93 

I30.66 
30.33 

*7-79 
8-17 

$93.08 
94 -ao 

$306.31 
3S7.49 

$135-47 
136 -a? 

$696.44 
713-01 

93  01 

Foreign 

Total 

13.78s 

4.8e 

755-49 

U7-63 

30.51 

7-97 

93-60 

316.18 

ISS.84 

704- 16 

93.  sx 

South  Atlantic  SUtea: 

•m 

S.u 

S.68 

683.06 
768.7s 

97-95 
107 -so 

30-54 
31-ia 

6.1a 
6.8s 

86.08 
103 . 1 1 

a89.09 
354.07 

14a. 4a 
15a. 11 

641.80 

734-55 

93.96 

95-55 

Total 

S.I93 

5   16 

690.80 

98.68 

30.60 

6. 19 

87.6a 

a94.96 

143  30 

650.18 

North  Central  State*: 

4.»»7 
3. 113 

4.68 
5-39 

756.  8j 
744-55 

107 .  6a 
100. a3 

30-48 
36-30 

7-50 
7-45 

96.81 
99  36 

308.09 
3a8.90 

171. a8 
149 -a8 

713  63 
70a. 4a 

Poreim 

94.34 

Toul 

7.340 

4.98 

7SI.6J 

los .  oa 

3a-95 

7.48 

97.89 

316.9a 

161,95 

708.88 

South  Central  Stetee; 

Native 

I.OS7 
•94 

s.»« 

S.»6 

670.64 
700.73 

94. ai 
103-19 

a3-86 
a4  95 

4-96 
5-oS 

87.  11 
93-98 

S78.33 
a94-76 

153-45 
17a.  19 

665-33 

Foreign 

94.95 

Total 

t.aai 

S.sa 

675.4s 

95-38 

a4.04 

4-97 

88 -so 

a8o.94 

156.43 

640.44 

94.  &9 

Weitcm  Stetee: 
Native 

S53 

351 

3.96 
4.4s 

883.14 
883.78 

148.86 
144.78 

34.69 
35-09 

8.07 
8. as 

118. ai 
iai.95 

311. 18 
3a7-77 

14a . 30 
iSa-ao 

741-75 
748.59 

83.99 
84.70 

Total 

904 

4.14 

883   39 

147-48 

34-84 

8.14 

1 19 .  66 

Si7.6a 

146.14 

744.41 

84.  ST 

Average  Expenditure  Per  Family  por  Various  Purposes  in  1901,  by  Geographical  Divisions  and  por  the 

United  States 


BZPENDITtnul  POR 


Pood 

Rent 

Mortgage: 

Pnnapal 

Interest 

Fuel 

Lighting 

Clothing: 

Hnsband 

Wife 

Children 

Taxes 

Insurance: 

Property 

Life^... 

Orsanixations: 

Labor. 

Other 

Religion 

Charity 

Furniture  and  utensils 

Books  and  newspapers. .  . . 
Amusements  and  vacation 

Intoxicating  liquors 

Tobacco 

Sickness  and  death 

Other  purposes 


North  Atlantic 
Stetes 


p. 


100.00 
87-70 

3- 18 

S-51 

100.00 

100.00 

98.37 
98.5a 
86.64 
3a.  44 

a9.ia 
67.  a  I 

39-15 
51-59 
8a.  97 
44-95 
87.9a 
96.89 
77.46 
$3.50 
81.48 
74.4a 
99-43 


$338.10 
131-34 

145-89 
'75-oa 

8.81 

34  18 
a7.i8 
SI. 86 
>S-i4 

4-16 
S9-74 

9-5S 

11.00 

9.81 

4.61 

34.44 

8.45 

14.9' 

a3.7a 

IS. 34 

as -77 

3S.1S 


South  Atlantic 
Stetes 


m 

p< 


100.00 

7S.8o 

6.85 

9-59 

100.00 

100.00 

95-43 
98-63 
85-84 
37-44 

a7-40 
68.49 

19.63 

36.53 

77-17 

56.6a 

69.41 

79-45 

54-79 

46-58 

79-00 

83- 

93.15 


ill 


$398-64 
98.03 

110.88 
36.50 

3a. sa 

6.41 

31-79 
aa.79 
51-94 
16.  aa 

4.6a 
3a. 00 

8. 75 
11.43 

8.$S 

4-30 
30-74 

6.87 
14. 58 
19-48 
11.79 
a8.83 
63.  a8 


North  Central 
Stetes 


100.00 
70.18 


pi 
111 


$3ai.6o 
114. 16 


9.71 ■ isa.io 

13-31    '43-57 

100.00      33-98 

100.00        8.01 


98.61 
99-17 
93.6a 
3551 

36.34 
66.44 

37. 45 
34.40 
77.39 
S7.84 
83.91 
96.  a6 
63.66 
49.38 
76.4a 
81.41 
99-45 


35-99 
as -73 
S8-04 
ai-7S 

S.63 
a8-94 

10. aa 

11.91 

8.83 

4-53 

a6.90 

9.69 

a4.99 

30.38 

18.19 

a8.a7 

61.08 


South  Central 
Stetes 


too. 00 
79  51 

4.10 

.8a 

99-18 

100.00 

96.7a 
97.54 
90.98 
44.  a6 

aa. 95 
63-93 

a4-59 

a9.s 

77.0s 

57.38 

64.75 

84-43 

34-43 

Sa.46 

75. 41 

93-44 

99-18 


$a9a.68 
91.51 

i8a.so 
W 
S4.64 

4.77 

a9.6o 
19 -51 
Sa.53 

13.74 

a6.o6 

10.50 

10.08 

9.0s 

4-34 

30.75 

6.49 

13-47 

14-09 

11.04 

as -6s 

84-Si 


Western  Stetes 


8 

•8i§ 

^  c  o 

§|l 

-6 


100.00 
73.33 

7.78 

7-78 

100-00 

100.00 

98.89 
100.00 
87.78 
33.33 

48.89 
34.44 

Sa.aa 
3a. aa 

74.44 
71. 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
85.56 
71.11 
36.67 
100.00 


$308. S3 
143 -SS 

141-86 

17-14 

35 -OS 

7.71 

37.07 

36-53 

64.  II 

8.88 

6. II 
30.3s 

as.  39 
13.00 
ia.a4 
7.48 
14.64 
14.0a 
14.79 
11.91 
It. 63 
as.  17 
40.79 


United  Stetes 


I. 

•aga 

r 


100.00 
80.87 

553 

99.96 
100.00 

98-13 
98.71 
88. 78 
34 -3a 

31-40 
6s -So 

36-77 
43  75 
80.33 
51-07 
84-53 
94-74 
70-39 
SO -7a 
79.  ao 
76.70 
98.91 


III 

II 


$336.90 

isa.9S 

'i4S.8» 

»S3-73 
3a.  a4 

8.  IS 

34-38 
a6.s7 
54.15 
16.86 

4-89 
ag-SS 

10. s* 
11.84 

Vil 

31.13 

8.8a 
17-44 
a4.S3 

13.80 
a6.78 
4S-6j 


I  Not  including  payments  made  b;r  six  families,  in  which  principal  and  interest  were  combined. 
*  Not  in^ding  interest  paid  by  six  &milies,  included  in  principal. 
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thui  7  per  oent  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  entire  dty  were 
unable  through  lack  cdf  fundi  to  meet  the  current  expoiaes  of 
Kving. 

To  diarge  45,000  people  with  extravagance  or  downright 
(Uahcoetty  is  tco  wholesale  an  indictment.  Was  it  not  rather 
a  failoie  in  the  hopeless  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet  and 
to  t***!"*"!"  a  decent  standard  cS  living  at  the  same  time? 
Have  not  these  people  been  caught  in  a  maelstrom  of  high 
prices  and.  in  order  to  live  in  the  present,  been  forced  to 
neglect  the  obligations  of  the  past  and  discount  the  possibili- 
ties at  Um  future?  In  other  words,  are  they  not  paying  the 
cost  of  pmaperity?  ,  ,   . 

In  two  bulletins  issued  last  year  by  the  Bureau  at  Labor 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  statistics  were  pre- 
sented showing  the  relation  of  the  cost  of 
living  to  average  annual  incomes  in  the  year 
loos  as  contiasied  with  the  ten-year  period 
1890  to  1899.  In  the  first  of  these  two  bulle- 
tins wholesale  prices  of  iS9  articles  of  common 
consumption  were  tabulated  for  sixteen  years 
with  the  following  result: 

The  tgos  average  contrasted  with  the  year  of  lowest  aver- 
age prices  during  the  sixteen  yean  from  1890  to  1905,  in  each 
a  the  general  groups  of  commodities,  shows  farm  products 
8.6  per  cent  higher  than  in  1896;  food,  etc.,  19.7  per  cent 
ligher  than  in  1896;  cloths  and  clothing,  si.g  higher  than  in 
1897;  fuel  and  lighting,  39.4  per  cent  nigher  than  in  1894: 
metals  and  implements,  41.8  per  cent  higher  than  in  i8g8; 
lumber  and  building  materials,  41.4  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1897;  drags  and  chemicals,  S4.t^iercent  higher  than  in  1895; 
bouae-fumishing  ^oods,  >i.5  higher  than  in  1897,  and  the 
materials  included  in  the  miscellaneous  group,  13.4  higher  than 
in  1896. 

Summing  up  these  statistics  it  is  seen  that  the  average  cost 
of  these  articles  was  15.9  per  cent  higher  than  the  average 
for  the  ten-year  period.  In  the  later  bulletin,  which  deala 
with  wages  and  hours  of  labor  from  1890  to  1905,  it  is  shown 
that  average  earnings  per  week  in  the  latter  year  were  only 
14  per  cent  nigher  than  the  average  from  1890  to  1899,  leaving 
cost  of  living,  according  to  these  statistics,  a  per  cent  in  the 
lead. 

But  these  statistics  do  not  bring  the  facts  home  to  us  with 
sufficient  force.  .  .  .  Here  again  the  tireless  Bureau  of  Labor 
at  Washington  comes  to  our  aid  with  statistics  shownig  the 
incomes  and  the  expenditures  of  a  large  number  of  families. 

Households  to  the  number  of  15,446  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  averaging  approximately  five  persons  to  the 
bmily,  have  been  canvassed  with  the  following  result:  The 
average  annual  income  per  family  is  (751.34;  the  average 
aimual  expenditure  is  (689.61,  leaving  a  margin  between  m- 
come  and  expenditure  of  (Or. 7^  on  the  profit  ude. 

Food,  the  basis  of  the  physical  life,  constitutes  by  far  the 
larger  part  of  this  expenditure,  or  4>.S4  per  cent;  rent  eats  up 
ii.gs  per  cent:  clothing  takes  14.04  per  cent;  fuel  and  lighting 
account  for  5.2^  per  cent;  taxes  and  principal  and  interest  on 
mortgages,  which  together  with  rent  must  cover  the  cost  of 
lumber  and  building  materials  as  well  as  ground  rent,  amount 
to  S.33  per  cent;  furniture  and  household  utensils  are  answer- 
able for  3.43  per  oent,  and  sickness  and  death,  no  small  part  of 
the  expense  of  which  is  chargeable  to  drugs  and  chemicals, 
demand  1.67  percent. 

The  remamder  is  divided  in  small  portions  among  insurance, 
labor,  and  other  organization  fees,  religious  purposes,  charity, 
books  and  newspapers,  amusements  and  vacations,  intoxica- 
ting liquors,  tobacco  and  "other  purposes."  Religion  claims 
only  .99  per  cent;  charity  fares  even  worse  with  .31  per  oent; 
while  i.6a  iier  cent  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  and  1,43  per  cent 
goes  up^  in  tobacco  smoke.  Amusements  and  vacations  are 
responsible  for  1.60  per  cent,  and  1,09  per  cent  are  devoted  to 
the  alleged  improvement  of  the  mind  in  the  purchase  of  books 
and  newspapers. 

To  make  the  matter  still  more  concrete,  the  avenge  family 
spends  each  year  (i  14.83  for  rent;  (37.53  lor  fuel  and  lighting: 
(97.39  for  clothing;  (305.3'  (or  food,  and  (148.73  for  all 
other  purposes.  In  the  year  1905,  therefore,  this  same  family 
spent  for  food  (71.SS  more  than  in  1896;  for  clothing  (18.3s 
more  than  in  1897,  and  for  fuel  and  lighting  (7.88  more  thiui 
in  1B94. 

Dun  s  index  figure  of  wholesale  prices  gives  the  best  avail- 
able basis  of  comparison,  year  by  year.  This  shows  that  the 
avenge  actual  cost  of  commodities  per  individual  in  the  U.  S. 
on  July  I,  1906,  had  increased  over  1905  to  a  marked  degree. 
Pood  of  all  kinds  had  risen  from  (47.399  to  (49.385;  clothing 
from(i7.986to(i9.i77;  metals  from  (15.916  to(i6.649,and 
miscellaneous  articles  of  geneni  use  from  (17.061 10(19.555. 
The  total  cost  had  risen  from  ($^.313  to  (105.3 16,  the  greatest 
increase  that  has  taken  place  m  any  year  tor  the  last  decade 
except  from  1901  to  1903. 

As  compared  with  1896  the  total  cost  has  increased  from 
(74.317  to  (107.5 16.  a  rise  of  more  than  4  il  per  cent. 

In  order  to  find  the  actual  cost  per  family  from  theae 
figures,  it  is  necessary  to  multiply  the  statistics  for  individuals 
by  4.7,  the  average  number  a  persons  per  family  according 
to  the  census  of  1900,  and  to  add  to  that  the  retailer's  profit. 
Rent  IS  not  included  in  Dun's  index,  nor  are  taxes  or  princi- 
pal and  interest  on  moifgagas.  For  purposes  of  compari- 
son between  various  years,  oowaver,  no  better  basis  can  be 
found. 


This  means  the  need  of  higher  wages.  Dr.  Bdward  T. 
Devine,  general  secretary  of  the  Chanty  Organiiatinn  So- 
ciety of  New  York,  some  time  ago  made  an  estimate  which 
showed  that: 

"  In  New  York,  where  rentals  and  provisions  are,  perliaps, 
more  expensive  than  in  any  other  large  city,  for  an  avenge 
family  of  five  persons  the  minimum  income  on  which  it  is 
practicable  to  remain  self-supporting  and  to  maintain  any 
approach  to  a  decent  standard  ol  living  is  (600  a  year." 

In  1907  he  lays  that  this  estimate  is  without  doubt  now 
far  too  low.  Prof.  Albion  W.  Small,  of  the  Univeraity  at 
Chicago,  is  quoted  as  saying:  "  No  man  can  fiv^  bring  up  a 
family,  and  enjoy  the  ordinary  human  hap- 
piness on  a  wage  of  less  than  (i.eoo  a  year." 
T^ff^        John  Uitchell  estimates  the  minimum  wages 

TsHiiistas      ^^   ^^   maintain  a  worldngxnan  and   nis 

■enniiTN  family  jn  the  coal  region,  according  to  the 
so-called  "American  standard,"  at  (6eo  a 
year. 

In  1906  five  prominent  social  worken  came  together  in 
New  York,  and,  after  fixing  on  a  typiod  family  ot  a  man. 
his  wife,  and  three  children  under  earning  age,  the  leaolt  of 
their  calculations  was  that  (93 1  was  the  minimmn  wages  that 
such  a  man  must  earn  to  support  his  family  decently:  (3.10 
a  day  for  30a  worldng  days. 

The  question  was  then  submitted  to  sixteen  other  social 
workers  in  close  touch  with  actual  cheap  living  conditions. 
One  group  of  six  combined  in  avemmng  their  estimates,  and 
the  result  was  placing  the  figure  at  (943  a  year.  The  other 
estimates  were  (768  (two  estimates),  (879,  (900,  (901,  (986, 
(1,078,  (1,394,  (1,403,  and  (1,449.  It  will  readily  be  seen 
that  a  reasonable  average  of  these  estimates  is  (950  a  year 
as  the  cost  of  a  normal  standard  of  living  of  such  a  family  in 
New  York  City. 

It  has  been  calculated  for  Chicago  by  investigatora  at  (900, 
by  New  Orleans  investigators  at  (1,000,  and  by  Philadelphia 
investigaton  as  low  as  (600,  the  difference  arising  through 
the  inclusion  of  items  like  insurance,  savings,  vacations,  read- 
ing, and  other  "cultural"  expenses  in  the  nigher  estimates 
and  not  in  the  lower.  The  standard  of  living  fixt  in  Phila- 
delphia was  an  exceptionally  low  standard  and  one  probably 
more  closely  resembling  a  subnormal  standard  than  any  « 
the  others.     These  were  all  for  families  of  six  penons. 

One  of  the  latest  of  these  investigations  is  that  of  Balti- 
more, which  has  resulted  in  the  condurion  that  (750  a  year 
is  the  minimum  amount  required  by  a  family  of  six  penons. 
This  investigation  was  made  by  uie  Maryland  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  which  has  just  issued  a  report. 

Othbr  Countribs 

The  most  extensive  investigation  thus  far  made 
in  regard  to  different  cotmtries  is  probably  that 
reported  by  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Labor  for 
1891.  Tho  now  somewhat  out  of  date,  it  is  ap- 
proximately equally  so  for  all  countries,  and  can 
be  brought  up  to  date  by  noting  the  changes  in 
prices.  (See  Prices.)  It  is  based  on  investiga- 
tions in  the  iron,  coal,  glass,  cotton,  and  woolen 
industries.  The  following  tables  are  abridged 
from  the  report  (vol.  it.,  pp   864,  865): 


CooNTans 


United  SUtes 
Great  Britain. 

France 

Belgium 

Germany 

Switserland. . 


Income 


(657.39 
503 . 76 
4«3-8o 
433  ■  37 
330. 03 

358.56 


AVIRAOB  BzPBNDrrvRn 


Rent     Fuel      Food     Other 


(76.03 
47.31 
33.99 
39-93 
37.07 
35.44 


(36.67 
so.  47 
13-44 
•5-99 
le-S 


5i 


(350.69 
333.61 

183. SI 
300.64 

168.83 

179-38 


(30s 

SOS 

tS5 
187 
133 

130 


CouNTiuas 


United  SUtes. 
Great  Britain . 
France. ...... 

Belgium 

Germany 

Switserland. . . 


(13.38 
33-55 
17.43 
•  3.38 
7-97 
30.57 


3 

II 


(33.81  (10.66 
33.33 

35-77 


3I-S4 
13.50 
15-97 


11.43 
6.39 
6.60 
3-87 
3   35 


(6.41 
4.95 
3.33 
3-35 
3.11 
1-77 


(7-99 
6-74 
e.96 
3.00 
1.17 
t-76 


(3-93 

3.08 
1.83 
3-47 
0.78 
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United  StatM.. 
Gnat  Britain. . 

Pnnca 

Belgium 

Germany 

Switseilanit... 

I33.68 

M.JS 

»3.»8 

l"3.»a 
10.50 
14.76 
ia.38 
ll.aa 
Il.jS 

<S4.83 
37-94 
38.3J 

fa 

SO.»a 

S.54 

«.07 

ta4.84 

IS.60 

4-34 

l.»5 

'in 

»7.33 
7-34 
3.79 
3.a3 
1.36 
•39 

$8.64 

5.08 
3-15 
335 

Thaie  lUtiatic*  for  the  U.  S.  are  baled  on  the  expendituica 
of  tjtij  familiei  in  the  pis-iron  indoatry,  *9i  in  the  bar  iron, 
70  m  the  (teel,  30a  in  the  bitmninona  coal,  104  in  the  coke. 
M  in  the  iron  ore,  639  in  tlie  cotton,  3a3  in  the  woolen,  773  in 
the  gba.     Bach  industry  was  avenged  sepaimtely,  and  the 


above  avefagea  are  the  average  of  the  indiutnr  averages. 

Par  Gnat  Britain,  the  statistics  are  baaed  on  the  expen- 
ditures of  thirty-nine  families  in  the  pig-iron  indnatry,  73  in 
the  bar  iron,  7a  in  the  ateel,  137  in  the  bituminoua  coal,  1 1  in 
the  coke,  164  in  the  cotton,  59  m  the  wool,  and  aa  in  the  glass. 
Par  Pmaoe:  40  in  the  bar  iron,  61  in  the  cotton,  ia8  in  the 
wooL  Por  Belgium:  7  in  the  pig  iron,  45  in  the  bar  iron,  g  in 
the  bjtnminons  coal,  4  in  the  coke,  34  in  the  glaaa.  For 
Germany:  aa  in  the  bar  iraa,  35  in  the  steel,  16  in  the  bitumi- 
nous coal,  10  in  the  c<dn,  zt  in  the  iron  on,  70  in  the  cot- 
ton, a3  in  the  woden.  For  SwitxerUnd:  4A  in  the  cotton  in- 
dustry. 

Grbat  Britain 

The  following  tables  are  compiled  from  reports 
of  the  English  Board  of  Trade  for  1903  and  1904 : 

Chakom  ot  Woskmbn's  BxPSNoiTnaaa  m  Cost  o*  hnmo 

m  L^OHDON  AHD  Lasos  Towms  in  Grbat  Beitain 

1878-1903 

Cost  in  th>  Yba>  1900  ■•  100 
(From  "  Report  of  Board  of  Trade,"  1904) 


Avenpof  Quin- 
quennial Period, 
of  which  Mid- 
dle Year  is— 


1880. 
1885. 
1890. 
1895. 
1900. 


Food 


(39 -7 

119.8 
107.4 
97.3 
101.5 


Rent> 


86.6 


Cloth- 
ing 


108.5' 
ioa.9 
loi.a 
98. S 
98.7 


Fuel 
and 
light 


77.3 
74  •« 
76.5 
74.8 
86. e 


Total 
average 
weight- 


lao.s 
ie8.a 
100.9 
95.5 

99.7 


'  The  figures  for  rent  apply  to  the  yean  stated. 
*  Piguras  for  the  year  188 1. 

*TheraportaUowsfood  theweightof  7outof  la;  rent  a  out 
c(  >a;  clothing  a,  and  fuel  sad  light  t. 


BODOBTS  or 

WoiuuNO  Ubn' 

s  Family 

Weekly 
expendi- 

"8 11 
of  8 

m 

1 

1 

r 

1 

§■0 

1 

1 

Gbkmant 

t 

1 

t 

t 

t 

$ 

1 

TndwSs.. 

6 

f.8 

a. 46 

■A^ 

.71 

.66 

.16 

•  45 

4.18 

S-«6.as.. . 

4 

7.5 

3.16 

.64 

.as 

•  79 

.ao 

•  45 

549 

6.as-$7.50 

3 

6.1 

1.6a 

i.ao 

■V> 

.87 

.aa 

.70 

7.00 

7.50-f8.7S 

I 

i" 

4.00 

«.33 

.37 

.81 

.aa 

1.00 

7.73 

i8.75-«io.. 

a 

6.0 

4.18 

1.5a 

.39 

i.e6 

•  3a 

1.43 

8.90 

Pbancb> 

is4r.'.... 

a. 

a. 81 

■  33 

•  a9 

.89 

.31 

.64 

5.a7 

M-4io 

4. 

3-41 

.43 

.39 

1. 10 

-45 

^93 

6.7t 

'Budgets  of  French  schoolmaatera  with  aame  income  as 
working  men. 

The  Enelisb  working  men  of  the  Mosley  Com- 
mission which  visited  the  U.  S.  reported  an- 
swers to  the  Board  of  Trade,  saying  most  of  them 
(not  all)  that  American  working  men  were  better 
fed  than  English  working  men,  that  their  houses 


were  more  roomy,  tho  perhaps  not  more  com- 
fortable, that  American  rents  were  nearly  double 
English  rents,  and  that  the  cost  of  food  and  good 
clothing  did  not  materially  differ. 

London  Rbnts  Paid  bt  thb  Poor 

(Compiled  from  "  Board  of  Trade  Report  "  1904.  and  based  on 
records  of  district  committees  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society.) 


Ybar 

AVBRAOB  WbBKLT  RbNT 
FOR    TbNBMBNT 

Mean  percent 

of  tent  in 

1890 

Two  rooms 

lase 

$0.78  - 

.So 
.86 

$i.as 

1. 31 
1.41 

89.3 
9».7 

xSoo 

t  goo 

Paris  XIII  Arrondiasement 

339  one-room  tenements  averaged  forty-five  cents  per  week, 
337  two-room  tenements  averaged  sixty-two  cents  perwaek. 
3S9  three-room  tenements  averaged  eighty-seven  cents  per 
freeic 

Gbrmant 

(From  O.  8.  Special  Consular  Report,  XXXIII  (1905) 

A  Prussian  town  working  men's  room  (not  poor)  averaged 
fifty-one  cents. 

A  Saxon  town  working  men's  room  (not  poor)  averaged 
thirty-five  cents. 

Comparing  German  and  English  working  men's 
expenaittu«s,  U.  S.  Consul  Meyer  (U.  S.  Special 
Consular  Report  XXXIII,  1905)  finds  that  well- 
paid  German  and  especially  Saxon  working  men 
are  more  overcrowded  and  pay  in  Prussia  fiftv 
cents,  and  in  Saxony  thirty-five  cents  per  week 
per  room,  where  English  working  men  of  the  same 
grade  ustially  live  in  separate  houses  with  not  less 
than  four  rooms,  and  pay  twenty-eight  cents  per 
week  per  room.  Eggs  are  cheaper  m  Germany, 
wheat  flour  and  butter  are  about  the  same,  sugar 
is  about  double,  and  beef  and  mutton  are  con- 
siderablv  dearer  than  the  cheapest  quality  in 
England,  which  is  little,  if  at  all,  inferior.  He 
says: 

"Having  closely  observed  manv  thousands  of 
German  workmen  in  and  out  of  the  workshop,  I 
can  say  with  conviction  that  they  are  hearty, 
well-nourished  men,  and  that  their  children  are 
well  kept  and  well  cared  for.  Parents  are  very 
seldom  wasteful  or  self-indulgent.  The  mothers 
have  the  knowledge  and  the  will  to  make  money 
p>  as  far  as  possible.  The  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  respect  to  food  has  greatly  improved 
during  the  last  half  century,  and  particularly 
dtuin^  the  last  twenty  years;  for,  while  wages 
have  mcreased  steadily,  the  cost  of  food  has 
not." 

Dr.  Arthur  Shadwell  ("Industrial  Efficiency"; 
a  comparative  study  of  Industrial  life  in  EngUmd, 
Germany,  and  America,  1906)  finds  that  the  cost 
of  living  in  America  (especially  rent)  is  enough 
above  cnglish  prices  to  neutralize  the  difference 
in  wages  in  the  case  of  skilled  workmen  in  large 
industrial  centers,  tho  he  is  not  able  to  say  this 
for  all  workmen  and  in  all  places.  Between 
(aermany  and  America  he  thinks  this  not  true 
because  the  difference  in  wages  is  greater  and 
the  cost  of  Uving  less. 

See  also  Pood;  Prices;  Waoks. 
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FABIAN  SOCIETT,  THB  (ENGLISH):    A  so- 

ciet^  which,  as  its  basis  states,  consists  of  So- 
cialists, and  no  one  who  cannot  sign  the  basis  is 
admitted  to  membership.  It  was  founded  in 
1 884  by  a  group  of  young  people  who  were  attract- 
ed by  the  teachings  ot  the  late  Prof.  Thomas 
Davidson  of  New  York,  then  an  occasional  visitor 
to  London.  He  advocated  the  formation  of  com- 
munities to  live  "the  higher  life,"  but  his  Eng- 
lish disciples  quickly  adopted  another  line.  The 
Socialist  movement  in  England  was  just  then  be- 
ginning with  Marxian  ideas  imported  from  Ger- 
many, and  the  Fabians  resolved  to  adapt  the  Ger- 
man principles  to  English  political  conditions. 
They-  considered  that  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
was  within  us,  in  the  sense  that  it  must  be  evolved 
out  of  the  old  system,  by  reforms,  petty  in  them- 
selves, but  all  making  to  one  end. 

To  this  general  idea  the  Fabian  Society  has  kept.  Its  basis 
states  that  the  members  aim  at  the  reorganisation  of  society 
by  the  emancipation  oi  land  and  industrial  capital  from  in- 
dividual and  class  ownership,  and  the  vestins  of  them  in  the 
community  for  the  general  benefit.  In  this  way  only  can  the 
natural  and  acquired  advantages  of  the  country  be  equitably 
shared  by  the  whole  people.  The  society  accordingly  worls 
for  the  extinction  of  private  property  in  land 
and  of  the  consequent  individual  appropria- 
tion, in  the  form  of  rent,  of  the  price  paid  for 
permission  to  use  the  earth,  at  well  as  for  the 
advantages  of  superior  soils  and  sites.  The  so- 
ciety, further,  worla  for  the  transfer  to  the  community  Of  the 
administration  of  such  industrial  capital  as  can  conveniently 
be  manued  socially.  For,  owing  to  the  monopoly  of  the 
means  of  production  in  the  past,  industrial  inventions  and 
the  transformation  of  surplus  mcome  into  cai>ital  have  mainly 
enriched  the  proprietary  class,  the  worker  being  now  depend' 
ent  on  that  dass  for  leave  to  earn  a  living. 

If  these  measures  be  carried  out,  without  compensation  (tho 
not  without  such  relief  to  expropriated  individuals  as  may 
seem  fit  to  the  community),  rent  and  interest  will  be  added  to 
the  reward  of  labor,  the  idle  class  now  living  on  the  labor  of 
othen  win  necessarily  disappear,  and  practical  equality  of 
opportunity  will  be  maintained  by  the  spontaneous  action  of 
economic  forces  with  much  less  interference  with  personal 
liberty  than  the  present  system  entails.  For  the  attainment 
of  these  ends  the  Fabian  Society  looks  to  the  spread  of  Social- 
ist opinions,  and  the  social  and  ptditical  changes  consequent 
thereon.  It  seeks  to  promote  these  by  the  general  dissem- 
ination of  knowledge  as  to  the  relation  between  the  individual 
and  society  in  its  economic,  ethical,  and  political  aspects. 

The  policy  of  the  society  has  always  been  op- 
porttmist.  It  has  endeavored  to  educate  all 
classes  and  to  gain  something  from  all  parties. 
To  achieve  its  ends  it  uses  whatever  means  are 
nearest  to  hand.  It  seeks  to  instruct  its  own 
members  by  the  careful  investigation  of  social 
and  political  problems,  and  having  formtilated 
a  remedy  for  any  particular  evil,  it  tries  to  in- 
duce other  Socialists  and  politicians  to  carry  out 
its  plans.  Its  members  believe  that  there  is  evo- 
lution of  ideas  as  well  as  of  society.  They  de- 
cline to  attach  any  sanctity  to  the  doctrines  of 
Marx,  and  they  do  not  purpose  to  set  up  any 
other  prophet  in  his  place.  They  place  the 
Golden  Age  in  the  future,  and  look  to  the  young 
as  those  most  likely  first  to  perceive  its  dawn. 
Consequently  their  creed  is  always  held  open  to 
revision,  and  their  principles  are  maintained  only 
as  long  as  they  withstand  criticism. 

Perhaps    the    most    important    social    theory 
which  the  society  has  advocated,  is  the  recogm- 
tion  of  municipal  ownership  of  mon- 
opolies and  municipal  trading  as  a 


OuimnMa   Pf^^tical  embodiment  of  the  Social- 

''^"""V  jgt  idea.     The  municipal  movement 

in  England  sprang  up  spontaneously 

apart  from  any  social  theory.     Fabian  writers 

interpreted  its  meaning  and  advocated  its  exten- 


sion in  every  direction.  This  harmonized  with 
their  view  that  the  people  already  possess  wide 
powers,  local  as  well  as  central,  of  which  insuffi- 
cient use  was  being  made.  Since  the  formation 
of  the  society  Parliament  has  reconstituted  a 
large  part  of  the  local  government  of  England,  by 
the  creation  of  county,  district,  and  parish  coun- 
cils, the  reorganization  of  the  government  of  Lon- 
don, and  the  recent  great  reform  in  the  system  of 
national  education.  In  these  changes  the  society 
found  its  opportunity,  both  for  improving  the 
laws  as  they  were  in  preparation,  and  in  directing 
toward  social  reform  the  newly  constituted  au- 
thorities. 

The  Fabian  Societv  holds  fortnightly  lectures 
and  meetings  at  which  papers  on  some  social  sub- 
ject are  read  and  discust.  A  few  of  these  lectures 
and  other  papers  specially  prepared  are  published 
as  Fabian  Tracts,  of  which  i,i;3  have  been  issued. 
These  deal  with  socialism  in  its  various  aspects 
and  with  proposed  social  and  political  reforms, 
while  some  explain  the  powers  of  local  authorities 
which  may  be  used  to  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people.  Besides  the  tracts  the  principal 
publication  issued  by  the  society  is  "Fabian  Es- 
says in  Socialism"  (1889),  several  editions  of 
which  have  been  printed  in  America. 

The  society  carries  on  educational  work  in  dif- 
ferent ways  at  different  times.  In  some  years  a 
great  deal  of  lecturing  has  been  done  by  its  mem- 
bers at  meetings  of  other  organizations,  political 
associations,  clubs,  cooperative  so- 
Uoaatlonal  *^i^*i^^'  *"^  debating  and  mutual 
Vok  improvement  societies  connected 
with  churches  and  other  bodies. 
Sometimes  it  employs  professional 
lecturers  for  these  purposes,  these  lecturers  being 
assisted  by  tmpaid  members.  It  has  about  180 
circulating  library  boxes,  each  containing  about 
twenty-five  books  on  political  and  social  subjects, 
which  are  lent  to  any  trade-union  or  other  asso- 
ciation on  pa}rment  of  a  small  annual  fee.  For 
these  libraries  there  is  a  constantly  growing  de- 
mand. 

The  society  has  never  attempted  to  form  a 
political  party,  but  it  took  part  m  foimding,  and 
is  affiliated  to,  the  Labor  I^rty  which  at  the  elec- 
tion of  1906  returned  twenty-nine  members  to 
Parliament.  With  the  Socialist  society  called 
the  "Independent  Labor  Party,"  which  was 
formed  largely  as  the  result  of  Fabian  agitation  in 
the  provinces,  the  society  has  always  been  closely 
allied.  Its  relations  with  the  Social-Democratic 
Federation,  thoiigh  less  intimate,  have  always 
been  friendly.  At  the  present  time  there  are 
ten  Fabians  in  the  House  of  Commons,  of  whom 
five  belong  to  the  Labor  Party  and  five  to  the 
Liberal  Party.  Among  the  former  are  T.  Keir 
Hardie,  the  Chairman,  and  Will  Crooks,  the  well- 
known  member  for  Woolwich. 

The  society  has  now  about  1,300  members  re- 
siding chiefly  in  the  London  district,  but  also 
throughout  Great  Britain,  with  a  few  in  America 
and  other  countries.  Most  of  the  English  uni- 
versities have  affiliated  societies  of 
p^^jjjj^j   undergraduates,  and  there  are  a  few 

Ktmbais  °*^*''  societies  in  provincial  towns. 
The  influence  of  the  society  has  al- 
ways been  out  of  proportion  to.  its 
numbers,  because  some  of  thc^  who  have  in- 
spired it  from  the  first  are  men  of  exceptioral 
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ability.  Gemve  Bernard  Shaw,  the  dramatist, 
and  Sidney  Webb,  the  author,  have  been  mem- 
bers of  its  executive  board  from  the  earhest  days ; 
and  among  other  well-known  persons  who  have 
been  active  Fabians  are  the  Rev.  Stewart  Head- 
lam  and  Graham  Wallas  (educationalists) ,  Rich- 
ard Whiteing  (novelist),  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  Mrs. 
Annie  Besant  (up  to  1890),  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bland 
(the  latter  best  known  as  "E.  Nesbit"),  the  late 
William  Clarke,  and  in  recent  years  Percv  Alden, 
M.P.,  Dr.  Stanton  Coit,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells.  One 
of  the  oldest  and  most  active  members,  Mr.  Syd- 
ney Olivier,  has  just  been  appointed  Governor  of 
Jamaica. 

The  best  exposition  of  socialism,  as  understood 
by  the  society,  is  Mr.  Wells's  book  "New  Utopia," 
tho  the  society  is  in  no  way  committed  to  the 
views  therein  exprest.  The  offices  of  the  society 
are  at  3  Clements  Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.  C, 
and  the  secretary  is  Edward  R.  Pease,  one  of  the 
original  members.  Edward  R.  Peasb. 

FACTORY  LEGISLATIOH:  The  body  of  laws 
which  has  come  into  existence  since  the  opening 
of  the  last  century  relating  to  the  regtdation  of 
factories,  workshops,  and  M  places  where  indus- 
try is  carried  on,  comes  tmder  the  general  title  of 
"factory  legislation,"  and  it  has  stamped  itself 
most  emphatically  upon  the  written  law  of  all 
countries  where  the  factory  system  has  taken 
root,  and  also  upon  the  social  and  moral  laws 
which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  forces  which  make 
written  law  what  it  is.  The  establishment  of  the 
factory  system  of  labor,  resulting  in  the  congrega- 
tion 01  large  bodies  of  people  working  in  the  same 
branches  of  labor,  called  attention  to  industrial 
conditions,  and  while  prior  to  the  establishment  of 
the  factory  system  mdustrial  conditions  were 
apparently  much  worse  than  after  its  establish- 
ment, the  workers  imder  the  old  system  were  so 
distributed  that  their  surroundings  did  not  at- 
tract public  attention,  or,  at  least,  the  attention  of 
legislators;  but  when  great  bodies  were  brought 
under  one  roof  or  into  one  community,  whatever 
evils  existed  became  noticeable,  and  the  attention 
of  the  legislator  was  called  to  them.  The  factory 
system  was  first  instituted  in  England.  At  the 
time  there  were  few  laws  relating  to 
Tm  »m»i«-ii  master  and  man  upon  the  statute- 
is  mmfmma.  ■fyg^j^  ^  England,  and  those  which 
did  exist  bwe  mostly  upon  crim- 
inal matters.  There  was  one  law,  however,  in 
force  which  had  been  considered  by  many  as 
an  obstruction  to  advancement  in  the  mechanic 
arts,  but  which,  with  the  establishment  of  the 
factory  system,  was  to  become  the  only  point 
upon  which  labor  legislation  could  turn .  This  old 
law  was  known  as  "The  Apprenticeship  Act," 
and  was  passed  in  1562,  during  the  reign  of  Eliz- 
abeth, ft  is  to  be  foimd  in  5  Elizabeth,  c.  4.  It 
provided  that  no  one  should  work  in  certain  trades 
as  journeymen  until  after  an  apprenticeship  of 
seven  years.  It  was  under  this  act  that  the  cus- 
tom of  apprenticing  pauper  children  by  parish 
officers  grew  up,  and  under  it  there  grew  also  the 
very  worst  practises,  for  the  act  allowed  appren- 
tices to  be  worked  from  5  a.m.  until  between  7  and 
8  P.M.,  from  March  to  September,  and,  as  the  law 
expresses  it,  from  September  to  March,  from  the 
"spring  of  the  day  until  the  night  closed  in." 
When  the  first  cotton  factories  were  erected  in 
England,  necessarily  where  watercourses  were 
found  sufBcient  to  supply  power,  they  became  so 
numerous  in  such  localities  that  the  supply  of  chil- 


dren from  the  immediate  neighborhoods  was  found 
to  fall  far  short  of  the  demand.  The  reverse  of  this 
condition  prevailed  in  the  agricultural  counties, 
where  general  misery  existed  on  every  hand.  The 
unprincipled  poor-law  guardians  in  the  latter 
counties,  being  anxious  to  rid  their  parishes  as 
speedily  as  possible  of  pauper  children,  were  very 
eager  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  industrial 
communities  where  the  factory  system  had  been 
established  for  cheap  labor.  Children  were, 
therefore,  transferred  in  large  numbers  to  the 
north,  where  they  were  housed  in  pent-up  build- 
ings adjoining  the  factories,  and  were  kept  to  long 
hours  of  labor.  These  primarv  facts  soon  drew 
attention  to  the  evils  of  the  factory  system  as 
they  appeared  at  its  inception,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  consequences  of  congregated  labor  were 
made  clearly  apparent.  A  generation  of  opera- 
tives was  growing  up  tmder  conditions  of  com- 
parative' physical  degeneracy,  of  mental  igno- 
rance, and  of  moral  corruption;  and  it  was  then 
that  the  great  questions  began  to  be  asked:  Has 
the  nation  any  right  to  interfere?  Shall  society 
suffer  that  individuals  may  profit?  Shall  the 
next  and  succeeding  generations  be  weakened 
morally  and  intellectually  that  estates  may  be 
enlarged?  These  great  q^uestions  forced  them- 
selves upon  the  public  mind,  and  the  fact  that 
pauper  apprentices  might  be  better  off  tmder  such 

apprenticeship  than  in  the  workhouse 

_^        had  no  great  weight  tmder  the  in- 

Viaataanth  ''^^'^'^   °^  ^^^   reUgiotis  and  moral 

«_^__     waves  which  affected  England  in  the 

^^     last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  centtiry . 

The  first  man  to  ask  such  powerful 

rstions  of  Parliament  was  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in 
year  1802.  Sir  Robert  was  a  master  manu- 
facttirer,  to  whom  the  new  system  of  labor  had 
brought  wealth  and  power  and  station,  but  he 
sought  to  remedy  the  evils  which,  from  his  own 
personal  experience,  he  knew  had  grown  with  the 
factory  system;  so  in  1802  he  introduced  a  bill, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  interfere  by  law  with 
the  natural  tendencies  of  unrestricted  competi-  ' 
tion  in  the  labor  of  human  beings;  but  he  could 
not,  tmder  the  sentiment  of  the  English  legislature 
that  precedent  must  be  sacred,  go  very  far  beyond 
the  regulation  of  the  labor  of  parish  apprentices. 
His  bul  was  therefore  entitled  "An  act  for  the 
preservation  of  the  health  and  morals  of  appren- 
tices and  others  employed  in  the  cotton  ana  other 
mills  and  in  cotton  and  other  factories."  Tlie 
whole  notion  of  Peel's  measure  was  that  as  ap- 
prentices were  already  tmder  statutory  provisions, 
and  were  subjects  of  a  legal  contract,  it  was  per- 
missible that  their  hotu^  of  labor  should  be  regu- 
lated by  positive  enactment;  but  Parliament, 
which  was  familiar  with  restrictions  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  labor,  and  with  restrictions  of  monopoly 
on  labor  itself,  would  not  listen  to  any  proposal  to 
regulate  what  was  called  "free"  labor  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  even  the  most  frightful  moral 
evils.  In  the  case  of  apprentices,  nowever,  it 
was  conceded  that  restriction  might  be  tolerated. 
Such  a  concession  came  under  the  power  of  prec- 
edent, and  the  Act  of  1562,  which  hJEul  theretofore 
been  an  obstacle,  became  the  verv  legal  precedent 
the  lawmakers  of  England  must  have  before  they 
could  consent  to  protect  human  rights,  and  as 
that  law  had  regulated  the  hours  of  labor  of  ap- 
prentices. Parliament  crept  through  this  narrow 
door,  and  allowed  Sir  Robert  Peel's  bill  to  restrict 
the  hours  of  labor  of  parish  apprentices  at  work 
in  the  factories ;  and  so  the  first  factory  act  known 
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in  legislation  was  passed.  This  act  is  known  as 
4a  and  43  George  III.,  cap.  73,  and  while  it  was  of 
no  great  value  to  the  operatives  themselves,  it 
has  Deen  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  world,  for  it 
made  the  assertion,  which  has  never  yet  been 
retracted,  that  the  nation  did  have  the  right  to 
check  not  only  open  evils,  but  those  which  grow 
individually  through  the  nature  of  employment. 
It  dealt  simply  with  the  unregtdated  employ- 
ment of  apprentices.  By  the  provisions  of  the 
law  the  employer  was  compelled  to  clothe  his  ap- 
prentices, whose  work  was  limited  then  to  twelve 
hours  a  day,  night-work  being  prohibited.  Every 
apprentice  was  to  receive  daily  instruction  during 
the  first  four  years  of  his  time,  school  attendance 
to  be  reckoned  as  working-time.  There  were 
many  other  regulations  embodied  in  the  act,  stim- 
ulated by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  law  was  sub- 
stantially repealed  in  1 814,  but  in  181  $  Sir  Robert 
Peel  came  back  to  Parliament,  told  it  that  the  act 
of  1802  "had  become  useless,  that  apprentices 
had  been  given  up,  but  that  the  same  exhausting 
condition,  from  which,  Parliament  had  intended 
to  relieve  apprentices,  was  the  lot  of  thousands 
and  thousanos  of  the  children  of  the  free  poor," 
and   in   the   following   year    (18 16) 

Ti rill  If  Parliament  instituted  a  great  inquiry 
"  into  the  condition  of  the  factory  pop- 

ulation, tho  it  did  not  enact  a  new 
law  until  1819.  Under  this  act  the  right  of  the 
nation  to  limit  the  age  at  which  children  might  be 
admitted  to  the  factories  was  established.  From 
1816  to  the  present  time  there  has  been  no  ces- 
sation in  the  attempts  to  regulate  by  law  some  of 
the  conditions  of  latx>r ;  and  m  all  countries  where 
the  factory  system  has  taken  any  hold,  as  already 
stated,  factory  acts  are  to  be  found.  Such  legis- 
lation has  had  for  its  chief  object  the  regulation 
of  the  labor  of  women  and  children,  but  its  scope 
has  been  constantly  enlarged  by  successive  and 
progressive  amendments  tmtil  law  has  attempted 
to  secure  the  physical  and  moral  well-being  ot  the 
worldngman  m  all  trades  and  to  give  him  every 
ccmdition  of  salubrity  and  of  personal  safety  in 
the  workshops. 

The  most  elaborate  code  of  factory  laws  is  that 
of  Great  Britain,  the  present  act  beinga  consolida- 
tion of  all  the  acts  since  Sir  Robert  Peel's  law  of 
1 80 a.  In  that  country  the  law  makes  provision 
for  sanitary  conditions,  for  safety  from  accidents 
occurring  from  machinery,  regulating  employ- 
ment and  meal  hours  and  the  employment  of 
young  persons  and  women  and  children,  provid- 
mg  for  holidays,  for  the  education  of  children,  for 
certificates  of  fitness  for  employment,  regulating 
overtime  and  night-work,  and  embodying  a  great 
many  minor  provisions,  all  looking  to  tne  well- 
being  of  the  operative. 

In  France,  the  factory  laws  relate  to  the  hours 
of  labor  and  regulate  some  of  the  conditions.  Fe- 
male labor  tmdergrovmd  is  forbidden,  and  boys 
below  the  age  of  sixteen  are  not  allowed  in  such 
■work. 

Germany  has  a  fair  factory  code,  and  is  now 
in  the  experimental  years  of  a  great  system  of 
leqgal  and  compulsory  insurance  of  work  people, 
the  results  of  which  the  empire  and  the  govern- 
ments of  other  continental  countries  are  watching 
with  great  interest. 

In  this  country  nearly  every  state  in  which 
textile  factories  are  fotmd  has  factory  laws  of 
some  kind,  and  many  of  them  provide,  as  does 
Great  Britain,  a  body  of  factory  inspectors  for 
the  enforcement  of  legislation.     Several  states 


have  regulated  the  age  at  which  children  can  be 
employed  in  any  manufacturing,  mechanical,  or 
mercantile  establishment,  for  the  at- 
_^  tendance  upon  schools,  and  such 
Haltad  matters ;  and  they  are  following  rap- 
idly  in  the  footsteps  of  Great  Britam 
in  providing  that  proprietors  of  fac- 
tones  shall  make  specific  provision 
against  accidents  from  dangerous  machinery, 
providing  penalties  for  the  cleaning  of  machinery 
while  running,  etc.;  and  also  providing  that  fac- 
tories shall  be  well  ventilated  and  kept  clean; 
that  hoistways,  hatchways,  elevators,  and  well- 
holes  shall  be  protected  by  good  and  sufficient 
trap-doors  or  other  appliances;  that  establish- 
ments of  certain  height  shall  be  provided  with 
sufficient  fire-escapes,  practically  constructed, 
and  that  they  shall  be  kept  in  good  repair  and  free 
from  obstruction.  Factory  acts,  varying  in  their 
provisions,  have  been  placed  upon  the  statute- 
txx>ks  of  nearly  every  state  of  the  union.  To 
summarize  these  into  a  dig^t  would  require  a 
voltmie  by  itself,  but  the  principles  involved  in 
the  factory  legislation  are  those  indicated,  and 
they  relate  to  the  personal  well-being  and  safety 
of  the  operatives  employed.  The  effect  of  tins 
laws  everjrnrhere  has  been  to  elevate  the  standard 
of  employment,  to  improve  the  health  and  in- 
crease the  longevity  of  operatives,  to  reduce  their 
hours  of  labor  froin  thirteen  or  fourteen  per  day 
to  nine  or  ten,  and  to  sturound  them  with  good 
sanitary,  healthful  conditions.  Very  many  fac- 
tory and  workshop  people  in  different  countries 
find  themselves  in  better  surroundings,  as  to  air 
and  general  sanitary  conditions,  while  at  work 
than  in  their  homes.  The  improvement  in  the 
moral  tone  has  been  sufficient  to  warrant  the  exist- 
ence of  factory  legislation,  but  the  constant  elim- 
ination of  children  from  factory  labor  is  one  of  its 
most  beneficent  results.     Carroll  D.  Wright. 

FACTORY  LBGISLATION,  DIGEST  OF:  (See 
also  Child  Labor;  Industrial  Insurance; 
Railway  Laws;  Sunday  Rest;  Sweat  Shops). 
The  subject  is  here  limited  for  lack  of  space  to 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany. 
(For  other  countries,  see  those  countries.)  Free 
use  has  been  made  of  the  articles  in  the  Bulletins 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  on  "Labor  Legisla- 
tion in  the  U.  S.,"  by  G.  A.  Weber,  "Foreign  La- 
bor Laws,"  by  W.  F.  Willoughby. 

United  States 

In  factory  legislation,  the  various  states  of  the 
tmton  have  generally  followed  the  precedent  of 
the  early  English  'factory  acts,  and  all  this 
class  of  legislation  has  been  restricted  to  the  ac- 
tion of  individual  states.  The  right  of  a  state  of 
the  union  or  of  the  federal  government  to  enact 
such  legislation  rests  upon  the  police  power,  that 
is,  the  right  to  pass  any  laws  which,  tho  regula- 
ting or  limiting  property,  contract  or  personal 
rights,  are  necessary  to  the  safety,  health,  com- 
fort, morals  or  well-being  of  society. 

Wha.t  an  nsnaUy  known  as  factory  acts  relate  to  (i)  the 

protection  of  the  health  of  the  employees,  such  as  regulations 

requiring  the  proper  ventilation,  lighting,  and 

heating  of  factones  and  workshops,  the  pro- 

TMteriM      vision  of  exhaust  fans  to  prevent  dust  or  othar 

.nil  deleterious  products  from  being  inhaled  by  the 

•artmikmVmmm    Operatives,  the  Hme-washiag  or  painting  at 

WKBUspi   walls,  theprovision  of  seats  and  separate  toilet 

facilities  for  females,  and  the  prohibition  at 

overcrowding;  (9)  the  prevention  of  accidents, 

such  as  regulations  prohibiting  the  employment  o€  women 

and  children  to  dean  machinery  in  motion  or  operate  dan- 
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nroos  mariiinery,  or  of  chUdrsn  to  run  devatora,  requiring 
that  macfaiaery  and  vats  eontaining  molten  metal  or  hot 
li^uida  be  properly  guarded,  that  mecnanical  belt  and  gearing 
■hiftan,  meana  of  oonunanicataon  between  the  engineer  s  room 
and  rooms  where  machinery  is  used,  and  laf  ety  appliances  on 
elevators  be  provided,  that  hoistway  openings  tie  properly 
railed  off,  that  sides  or  railings  be  placed  on  stairways,  that 
special  precautions  be  taken  in  cases  of  dangerous  or  injurious 
oocupatioos,  or  where  explosive  or  highly  mflammable  com- 
pounds ate  handled,  that  fire  escapes  be  provided,  and  that 
doors  in  factories  and  workshops  be  so  hung  as  to  open 
outward,  and  that  they  be  kept  unlocked;  and  (3)  the  con- 
ditions <rf  employment  of  women  and  children,  such  as  regula- 
tions restrictnijj  the  hours  of  labor,  prohibiting  night  work, 
and  requiring  intervals  of  rest  during  the  working  day.  As 
neariy  all  the  states  have  some  form  al  factory  regulation  it 
would  require  too  much  space  to  discuss,  at  any  length,  the 
legislative  enactments  of  each  state  on  this  subject.  The 
present  article  will  show  therefore  only  the  principal  object* 
of  factory  legislation  and  the  names  of  the  states  ia  which  the 
legislation  was  enacted. 

Provisions  for  protecting  the  health  of  employees 
apply  in  some  cases  to  all  factories  and  work- 
shops, and  in  others  to  only  those  factories  and 
worktops  in  which  women  and  children  are  em- 
ployed 

VttMaiion. — ^A  common  provision  of  law  concerning  venti- 
lation requires  that  every  factory  in  which  five  or  more 
persons  are  employed  shaU  be  so  ventilated  while  work  is 
carried  on  therein  that  the  air  shall  not  become  so  exhausted 
as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  persons  employed  therein, 
and  shall  also  be  so  ventilated  as  to  render 
harmless,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  all  gases, 
vapors,  dust,  or  other  impurities  generated  in 
the  course  of  the  manufacturing  process  or 
handicraft  carried  on  therein  that  may  be 
injurious  to  health.  The  states  which  nave 
enacted  laws  requiring  ventilation  of  factories 
and  workshops  are  California,  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Miimesota,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

HnHiH^  and  LigkHnt. — ^The  provisions  lelating  to  heating 
and  lighting  leave  it  to  the  factory  inspector  to  detomine 
whether  they  are  sufficient  for  the  nealth  and  safety  c^  em- 
ployees and  to  issue  orders  accordingly.  The  states  having 
tnch  provisions  are  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Maryisnd.  Michigan,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island. 

BxHaust  Fans,  tic. — These  provisions  usually  prescribe  that 
•zhaust  fans  of  sufficient  power,  or  other  sufficient  devices, 
sbaO  be  provided  for  the  purpose  o€  carrying  off  poisonous 
fumes  and  gases,  and  dust  from  emcay  wheds,  grmdstones, 
and  other  nuwhinery  creating  dust.  Tiie  states  maldng  such 
provisioos  are  California,  Cosuiecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  South  Dakota, 
Washington,  and  Wisconsin. 

Walls,  sic. — Provisions  ol  law  requiring  the  lime-washing 
or  painting  of  walls  and  ceilings  at  certain  intervals,  apply  in 
some  cases  to  all  factories  and  workshops,  and  in  others  to 
bakeries  only.  The  following  states  have  such  provisions: 
Indiana,  Missouri,  New  Jerssy,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Wisconsin. 

OvsrcTowdinti — In  some  states  the  laws  provide  that  the 
minimum  air  space  per  employee  in  a  factory  or  work- 
shop shall  be  sso  cubic  feet  in  the  daytime  and  409  at  night. 
whue  in  others  the  amount  of  air  space  per  person  to  be 
required  is  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  factory  inspector. 
The  states  making  such  provisions  are  Indiana,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Wisconsin. 

ToQsl  FacUitiss. — These  provisions  of  law  usually  take  the 
form  Ol  requiring  separate  water-closets,  wash-rooms  or  dress- 
ing-rooms for  the  two  sexes.  A  number  of  states  have  laws 
icquiring  the  provision  of  wash-rooms  in  foundries.  The  fol- 
lowing states  nave  laws  concerning  toilet  facilities  in  factories 
and  workshops:  California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  District  of 
Columbia,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Massachnaetts,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota. Missouri,  New  Jeney,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsm. 

Laws  for  the  prevention  of  accidents 
usuallv  apply  to  all  factories  and 
workshops  in  which  machinery  is 
tised,  altno  some  of  the  provisions  re- 
late only  to  places  where  women  and 
children  are  employed. 

Clnmmtiladtinmy. — The  laws  concerning  the  cleaning  of 
aaehluery  while  in  motion  usually  relate  only  to  young 
I  and  women.     They  have  been  enacted  in  Connecticut, 
,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Louiidana,  Massachusetts,  Michicsn. 


Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Peniuylvaaia,  Rhode  Island, 
and  West  Visyinia. 

Gwmii  on  Sfachinsry. — Laws  for  the  guarding  of  dangerous 
machinery,  etc.,  usually  provide  that  all  vats,  pans,  saws, 
planers,  cogs,  gearing,  belting,  shafting,  set-screws  and 
machinery  of  every  description  shall  be  properly  guarded. 
Such  laws  have  been  enacted  in  Connecticut,  Induma,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Ne- 
vada, New  Jersey,  New  York. 

Mtthanicat  Bat-ftarint  Shifltrs. — Where  these  provisions 
of  law  have  been  enacted  it  has  usually  been  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  factory  inspector  to  determine  in  what  measure 
belt-shiften  or  other  mechanical  contrivances  for  the  pur- 
pose of  throwing  on  or  off  belts  on  pulleys  should  be  installed. 
The  states  which  have  enacted  audi  regulations  ate  Imliana, 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Washington. 

Gtiards  on  EUvalors  and  Howllmiyf.— Laws  concerning  the 
guarding  of  elevators,  hoisting  shafts,  well-holes,  hatchways, 
etc.,  usually  provide  that  these  openings  should  be  protected  oy 
sufficient  trap-doors  or  self-closing  hatches,  and  oe  endosed. 
In  some  cases  the  instaUm^  of  these  saf^uards  is  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  factory  inspectors.  The  following  states 
have  provision*  of  this  kind:  Connecticut,  IndianarKansas, 
Massachusetts,  Michigan.  Miimesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee, 
Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyaming. 

Explosivfs. — Laws  requiring  certain  precautions  to  be 
taken  in  establishments  where  explosives  are  made  or  handled, 
have  been  enacted  in  Iowa,  Maryland,  Mas^husetts,  Mis- 
souri, and  New  Jersey. 

Doors. — Important  provisions  of  law  rf»ifi»mi«ig  factories 
and  workshops  are  those  requiring  doors  to  swing  outward, 
and  requiring  them  to  be  unlocked  while  persons  are  employed 
in  the  rooms.  Such  laws  have  been  enacted  in  Georgia, 
Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine;  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Hissisrippi,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Wisconsin. 

Firssscapss. — Laws  concerning  the  installation  of  fire- 
escapes  on  factories  have  been  enacted  in  Connecticut,  Dela- 
ware, Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisi- 
ana, Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South  Dakota,  Vermont, 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. 

Other  provisions  for  the  safety  of  employees  enacted  in 
(ome  of  the  states  are  such  as  require  the  placing  of  hand-rails 
on  atairways,  and  the  marldniB!  of  dangerous  machinery, 
provide  that  a  certain  distance  must  be  left  between  fixt 
structures  and  the  traversing  parts  of  machinery,  prohibit 
the  operation  of  dangerous  machinery  by  children,  etc.,  etc. 

The   limitation   of    hours   of   labor   of    adult 
males  is  confined  to  employees  in  certain  speci- 
fied  industries,  such  as  drug-stores, 
n^^      bakeries,   mines,   railways,   and    on 
ofLabar     P**^l'*^  works.     Thus,   the  hours  of 
labor  of  drug  clerks  are  limited  to 
sixtv  per  week  in  California,  and  to 
seventy  per  week  in  New  York ;  the  hours  of  labor 
of  employees  in  bakeries  to  sixty  per  week  in 
New  Jersey,  and  to  six  days  per  week  in  Pennsyl- 
vania.    A  New  York  statute  limiting  the  hours  of 
labor  of  bakery  employees  to  sixty  per  week  was 
declared  unconstitutional. 

Laws  concerning  the  regulation  and  inspection 
of  mercantile  establishments  relate  chiefly  to  the 
hours  of  labor  and  the  conditions  of 
employment  of  women  and  children, 
ana  include  provisions  prohibiting 
night  work,  requiring  intervals  m. 
rest,  fixing  an  age  limit  for  the  em- 
ployment of  children,  requiring  suit- 
able and  sumcient  wash-rooms  and  water-closets, 
lunch-rooms,  seats  for  females,  etc.  These  laws 
are  considered  elsewhere.  They  are  usually  en- 
forced by  the  factory  inspectors. 

Bakeries  and  confectioneries  have  likewise  been 
made  the  objects  of  special  regulation  in  a  num- 
ber of  states. 

Laws  have  been  enacted,  in  tsralve  state*,  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  the  health  of  employees  and  of  the  pnoUc,  by 
requiring  deanttness,  proper  plumbing  and  draming,  and 
other  sanitary  arrangements,  and  regulating  certun  con- 
ditions o{  labor  in  establishments  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
bread,  cakes,  biscuits,  pies,  pretiels,  macarxmi,  confectionery, 
etc. 

Tennessee  has  a  law  simply  providing  that  whenever  the 
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wort  "workshop"  appears  in  the  law  relating  tofactonea, 
etc.,  it  should  include  bakeries,  whether  run  by  machin^  or 
not.  The  laws  o(  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  Yorlq 
Ohio,  and  Washington  relate  only  to  bakeries:  those  of 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin  relate  also  to 
confectioneries.     In  Pennsylvania  the  law  relates  to  bakeries, 

Eretzel,  and  macaroni  establishments,  and  in  Indiana  to 
skeries,  confectioneries,  canning,  paclang,  pickling,  present 
ing,  and  all  other  establishments  for  the  manufacture  oi  food 
products.  In  all  these  states  the  laws  require  that  the  build- 
ings occupied  should  be  properly  drained  and  plumbed,  seven 
states  requiring  also  that  they  be  ventilated  by  air-shafts, 
windows,  or  ventilating  pipes.  In  four  of  the  states  the  rooms 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  or  meal  foods  an  required 
to  have  impermeable  floors,  constructed  of  hard  wood  satu- 
rated with  linseed  oil,  or  of  cement  or  tiles  laid  in  cement.  In 
three  other  sutes  this  requirement  is  made  optional  with  the 
factory  inspectors.  Ten  states  require  the  walls  to  be  plastered 
and  either  painted  or  whitewashed,  and  in  some  cases  the 
ceilings  must  be  ceiled  with  either  wood  or  metal.  When 
whitewashed,  the  wash  must  usually  be  renewed  every  three 
months,  this  requirement  bein^  in  some  cases  optional  with 
the  inspector.  In  ten  states  it  is  requiied  that  furniture  and 
utensils  be  so  arranged  that  they  and  the  floor  may  always  be 
easily  kept  clean  and  in  a  sanitary  condition. 

In  all  the  states  having  bake-shop  regulations,  wash-rooms 
and  water-closets  must  be  provided  with  ventilation  separate 
and  apart  from  rooms  where  food  products  are  manufactured, 
and  no  water-closet,  earth-closet,  privy,  or  ash  pit  mav  be 
within  or  communicate  directly  with  such  rooms.  In  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  this  applies  also  to  hake  shops  in  hotels 
and  restaurants.  Sleeping  places  must  in  all  cases  be  sepaiate 
and  distinct  from  rooms  where  food  products  are  manufactured 
or  stored,  and  in  four  states  if  the  sleeping  rooms  are  on  the 
same  floor  they  are  subject  to  inspection  oy  the  factory  in- 
spectors. In  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  workmen  in  bakeries 
and  confectioneries  must  be  furnished  with  caps  and  slippers, 
or  shoes,  and  an  external  suit  of  coarse  linen,  to  be  used  only 
while  at  work,  and  these  garments  must  be  kept  in  a  clean 
condition.  For  this  change  of  clothes  separate  dressing- 
rooms  must  be  provided. 

In  five  states  the  use  of  cellars  or  basements  for  bake  shops 
is  prohibited  unless  they  are  put  in  the  sanitary  condition 
required  by  law.  In  four  of  these  states  the  cellan  must  be 
at  least  eight  feet  high.  In  Connecticut  and  Washington 
no  cellar  or  basement  may  be  used  as  a  bakery,  and  those  used 
at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  act  cannot  be  reopened  for  use 
as  bakeries  when  once  closed.  A  nmilar  restriction  exists  in 
Minnesota  in  the  case  of  any  room  the  floor  of  which  is  more 
than  two  feet  below,  and  in  Wisconsin  five  feet  below,  the 
street  or  adjacent  ground. 

Six  states  prohibit  the  employment  in  bake  shop*  of  persons 
who  are  affected  with  consumption  of  the  lungs  or  with 
scrofulous  or  venereal  diseases  or  with  any  communicable  sldn 
affection,  and  emplpyers  are  required  to  maintain  themselves 
and  their  employees  in  a  dean  condition  while  manufacturing 
or  handling  food.  In  Indiana  cuspidors  must  be  providedj 
and  no  person  is  permitted  to  spit  upon  the  floor  or  walls  of 
any  place  when  food  products  are  manufactured.  Notices 
to  thu  effect  must  be  posted  in  all  such  places. 

In  four  state*  provision  is  made  restricting  the  houn  of 
labor  of  children  or  of  adults  in  bake  shops. 

In  Connecticut,  Indiana,  Missouri.  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
and  Ohio  the  bake-shop  laws  an  enforced  and  the  bakery 
inspections  made  by  the  factory  inspectors,  and  in  Washing- 
ton by  the  Commissioner  of  Labor.  In  Pennsylvania  the 
provisions  regarding  employees  affected  with  diseases  are 
enforced  by  the  health  board,  but  all  other  provisions  an 
enforced  by  the  factory  inspectors.  In  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin the  state  bureau  of  labor  and  the  state  and  local  health 
boards  are  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  these  laws.  In 
Massachusetts  this  duty  devolves  upon  the  local  boards  of 
health  only.  In  Connecticut,  New  Jeney,  New  York,  and 
Ohio  the  inspectors,  and  in  Washington  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor,  are  re<)uired  to  inspect  all  bake  shops  and  to  issue 
certificates  of  inspection  to  all  bakeries  which  have  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  the  bake-shop  acts.  In  Minnesota 
and  Wisconsin  the  common  councils  in  cities  of  5,000  popula- 
tion and  over  may  by  ordinance  provide  for  licensing  bakeries. 

In  nearly  all  the  states  that  have  enacted  bake-shop  laws 
a  time  limit  of  thirty  or  sixty  days  is  fixt  within  which  owners, 
leasees,  etc.,  of  such  shops  must  make  such  alterations  or  in- 
stallations as  the  factory  inspectors  or  health  boards  may 
require  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  bake-shop 
acts.  Failure  to  comply  with  these  orders,  or  other  violations 
of  the  bake-shop  acts,  are  punishable  by  fines,  usu^y  from 
$so  to  $50  for  the  first  offense,  and  by  higher  fines  or  imprison- 
ment for  subsequent  offenses. 

Eight  states  have  statutes  regulating  work 
in  laundries.    New  York  and  Hawaii 
lasttdiiM    ^^^    special   legislation  concerning 
labor  in  laundries.    In  the  other  six 
states  laundries  are  simply  included 
in  the  number  of  industries  covered  by  the  fac- 
tory regulations. 


The  New  York  law,  besides  providing  that  the  factory 
regulations  should  apply  to  laundries,  prohibits  sleeping  in 
rooms  used  for  pubhc  laundries,  and  requires  all  such  laun- 
dries to  be  kept  m  a  clean  condition  and  free  from  vermin 
and  all  impurities  of  an  infectious  or  contagious  nature. 
The  law  does  not  apply  to  females  engaged  in  doing  custom 
laundry  work  at  home  for  regular  family  trade. 

The  Hawaiian  law  provides  for  the  erection  of  laundries  and 
wash-houses  by  the  government,  to  be  rented  to  private 
persons,  and  prohibits  any  one  from  carrying  on  the  business 
of  laund^  keeping  or  wasning  for  hire  within  the  limits  <4  the 
city  of  Honolulu  except  in  such  buildings.  Special  permits 
may  be  granted  for  the  erection  of  steam  laundries  by  private 
persons. 

A  ntmiber  of  states  have  laws  relating  to  the 
protection  of  employees  on  buildings,  which  may 
well  be  considered  in  this  connection. 

The  states  having  such  laws  are  California,  In- 
diana, Kansas,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Minne- 
sota,   Missouri,    New    York,    Ohio, 
i>nHiHii»     Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin.  These 
nmgtrwg&n  '^^^  .***  sometimes  enforced  bv  fac- 
tory inspectors,  but  usually  by  build- 
ing inspectors  or  other  local  authori- 
ties.    The  regulations  relate  to  the  safety  of  the 
scaffolding,  ropes,  blocks,  or  pulleys  used,  the 
provision  of  floors  in  unfinished  buildings,  etc. 

In  twenty-seven  states  the  laws  provide  for  the 
appointment  of  inspectors  of  factories  and  work- 
shops, whose  duties  consist  of  visiting  and  in- 
specting factories,  workshops,  mills, 
T—tMMittaii .  ^^<  '*>  some  cases,  mercantile  estab- 
jjSjITZjJL  lishments,     sweat  -  shops,    bakeries, 
laundries,  and  building  construction 
work,  and  enforcing  the  laws  con- 
cerning the  same.     In  ten  of  these  states  the  in- 
spectors are  required  to  prepare  statistics  of  acci- 
dents, the  owners  of  factones  and  workshops  in 
these  states  being  required  to  report  all  accidents 
occurring  in  their  establishments. 

Factory  inspectors  in  some  states  have,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  enforcement  of  factory  laws,  duties 
other  than  those  indicated  above.  Thus,  in  some 
states  they  are  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  in- 
specting buildings,  boilers,  elevators,  mines,  etc., 
which  functions  are  usually  exercised  by  special 
officers  appointed  for  those  purposes. 

In  California,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nebraska,  New  York,  Oregon,  Washington,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin  the  duties  of  factory  in- 
spection are  combined  with  those  of  the  bureaus 
01  labor  statistics. 

Great  Britain 

The  first  factories  act  in  En^and  and  in  all 
Europe  was  passed  in  i8oa  (42  Geo.  III.,  c.  72). 
It  was  entitled  "An  act  for  the  preservation  of 
the  health  and  morals  of  apprentices  and  others," 
but  was  generally  known  as  the  elder  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  act.  Its  principal  provisions  were  that 
apprentices  should  not  work  more  than  twelve 
hours  a  day  exclusive  of  meal  time,  nor  at  night; 
that  they  should  receive  instruction,  the  &st 
four  years  of  their  apprenticeship,  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  or  either  01  them,  and  m 
the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion ;  that  they 
should  be  supplied  with  sufficient  and  suitable 
clothing  by  their  masters;  that  factories  should 
have  tw;o  washing^s  with  quicklime  each  jrear  and 
be  ventilated  by  a  sufficient  number  of  windows. 

In  18 19  another  step  was  taken  for  the  protection  of  factory 
labor  by  the  enactment  of  a  law  relating  exclusively  to  cotton 
mills,  and  which  fixt  a  minimum  age  limit  d  nine  years  for 
children  employed  in  factories,  restricted  the  hours  of  labor 
to  twelve  a  day  in  the  case  of  children  from  nine  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  fixt  an  hour  and  a  half  as  the  fhin'""!!"?  time 
to  be  allowed  them  for  meals. 
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Supplementary  scU  were  paned  in  iSao,  i8j9,  1831.  and 
iSjj.     The  act  of  i8jj  (3  and  4  WiU.  IV.,  c.  103)  replaced  the 
pnvioiu  acts,  and  for  the  first  time  made  a  duUnction  be- 
tween "chadren"  and  "younp  perecms,"  a  distinction  which 
is  still  maintained.     It  defined  a  child  as  a 
person  under  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  a 
DCTilflnMABt    young  peison  "  as  one  under  eighteen  yean  of 
age.     It  forbade  night  work  for  children  and 
young  iienons.     Daily  attendance  at  school 
for  children,  and  holidays  and  half-hohdays  were  provided  for. 
It  also  made  provision  for  the  appointment  of  four  factory 
inspectors.     While  the  preceding  act  related  only  to  cotton 
and  woolen  mills,  the  present  act  applied  to  "any  cotton, 
woolen,  worsted,  hemp,  fiax,  tow,  linen,  or  silk  null  or  fac- 
tory wherein  steam  or  water  or  any  other  mechamcal  power 
is,  or  shaU  be,  used'to  propel  or  work  the  machinery." 

As  a  result  of  the  report  of  a  Royal  Commission  appointed 
in  1840  to  inquire  into  the  labor  dt  children,  a  new  factones 
act  was  pass^  in  1844  (7  and  8  Vict.,  c.  xs),  which  likewise 
applied  to  the  textile  industries.  This  act  lowered  the  mini- 
mum age  limit  from  nine  to  eight  years — a  step  backward. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  per  day  to 
six  and  a  half,  prescribed  the  period  of  employment  of  chil- 
dren between  $.30  *.m.  and  8.30  r.u.,  and  prohibited  the  em- 
ployment tJtet  I  P.M.  of  any  child  working  dunng  the  mom- 
mg.     Where  young  genons  were  employed  ten  hours  per 


day.  cfaildien  were  aUowed  to  work  ten  Doun  on  alternate 
days.  This  act  was  the  origin  of  what  has  since  come  to  be 
known  as  the  half-time  system.  For  the  first  time  adult 
women  were  placed  under  legal  protection,  the  provisions  con- 
cerning young  persons  being  made  to  apply  to  all  adult 
women.  Another  very  important  innovation  was  a  provision 
requiring  the  fencing  of  dangerous  machinery  operated  by 
children  and  young  persons,  and  prohibiting  their  employment 
in  the  work  of  cleaning  machinery  while  in  motion.  The 
system  of  factory  inspection  was  made  more  efficient  by  the 
creation  of  a  department  of  factory  inspection,  with  a  oential 
office  in  London. 

The  next  step  of  importance  In  factory  regulation  was  the 
passage  in  1847  of  what  was  known  as  the  Ten  Hours  Act 
{10  and  1 1  Vict.,  c.  so).  This  was  the  result  of  a  twenty  yean' 
agitation  at  the  advocates  of  the  ten-hour  movement.  It 
limited  the  houra  of  all  women  and  young  persona  in  factories 
to  ten  per  day  and  fifty-eight  i>er  week.  Other  acts  of  minor 
iminrtance  were  passed  in  iSso,  1853,  1856,  and  i860. 

Up  to  the  year  1864  the  factory  acts  related  only  to  the 
textue  industries.  In  that  year,  however,  an  act  (>7  and  98 
Vict.,  c.  48)  extended  the  factory  act  to  piactically  all  kinds 
of  industrial  work,  thus  brining  under  the  factory  regula- 
tions non-textile  as  well  as  textile  industries  and  also  certain 
other  employinents. 

In  1867  two  acts  were  passed  which  marked  a  decided 
advance  m  factory  regulation.  The  one  (30  and  31  Vict., 
c.  103)  was  known  as  the  Factory  Acts  Extension  Act,  and  the 
other  (30  and  3 1  Vict.,  c.  106),  the  Workshops  Regulation  Act. 
The  first  act  extended  the  principle  of  legal  regulation  by 
defining  the  word  "  factory,  as  regulated  by  the  act.  to  any 
place  where  manufacturing  was  carried  on  and  where  fifty  or 
more  persons  were  employed.  The  second  act  extended  the 
lenl  regulation  of  labor  to  smaller  places  of  work  where 
cnudren,  young  persons,  or  women  were  employed,  and  to 
which  or  over  woich  the  employer  of  the  penons  working 
therrin  had  the  right  of  access  and  control.  It  limited  the 
hours  of  labor  in  workshops,  but  allowed  greater  latitude  as  to 

Eitiods  of  employment  and  overtime  than  was  permitted  in 
ctorie*.  As  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the  Work- 
shops Act  was  left  to  the  local  authorities  the  act  was  largely 
disregarded. 

In  1871  a  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  (34  and  35  ^fict.,c. 
104)  was  passed  placing  all  factories  and  workshops  under  the 
control  at  the  factory  inspectors,  and  bringing  government 
factories  and  workshops  under  the  Fkctory  and  Workshops 
Act. 

In  1874  an  act  (37  »nd  38  Vict.,  c.  44)  was  passed  raising 
the  minimum  age  umit  Ol  children  in  textile  factones  from 
eight  to  nine,  and  the  next  year  to  ten  years,  and  further 
restricting  the  hours  of  their  employment. 

The  multiplicity  of  the  variotis  factory  and 
workshops  acts  induced  the  appointment  of  a 
royal  commission,  whose  report  resulted  in  the 
passage  of  the  "Factory  and  Workshops  Act, 
1878  (41  Vict.,  c.  16).  It  not  only  consolidated 
the  provisions  of  all  previous  factoiy  acts,  but 
brought  together  the  two  classes  of  _  factory  and 
workshop  regulations  which  had  hitherto  been 
l»pt  separate.  It  classified  the  establishments 
as  "factories"  and  "workshops"  and  the  indus- 
tries as  "textile"  and  "non-textile."  This  act, 
with  its  subsequent  amendments  in  1883,  1889, 
1891,  1895,  and  1897,  was  in  force,  when,  m  1901, 
the  present  Factory  and  Workshops  Act  (i  Edw. 
VII.,  c.  a  a)  was  passed.    The  latter  consolidated 


all  these  enactments  and  made  many  new  and  im- 
portant provisions. 

The  Factory  and  Workshop  Act  of  1901  re- 
tained the  classification  of  establishments  into 
' '  factories  "  and  "  workshops. ' '     The  factories  are 
again  divided  into  textile  and  non- 
Aot  of  1901  **^*'^^  factories,  tenement  factories, 
AK  «   »u    ^jjj  domestic  factories.     Workshops 
are  divided  into  men's  workshops, 
women's  workshops,  and  domestic  workshops.  To 
define  these  various  terms  would  require  more 
space  than  can  be  given  in  this  article,  but  their 
names  give  a  fair  idea  of  their  meaning. 

The  main  difference  between  a  factory  and 
workshop  as  defined  in  this  act  is  that  the  former 
is  a  place  where  any  article  is  made,  altered,  re- 
paired, ornamented,  finished,  or  adapted  for  sale, 
and  where  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical 
power  is  used  in  aid  of  such  process,  except  that 
for  special  reasons  some  non-textile  work  places 
are  included,  even  tho  mechanical  power  may  not 
be  used.  Workshops  include  all  otner  work  places 
which  come  within  the  scope  of  the  law. 

The  law  first  deals  with  the  health  and  safety  of  employees 
in  factories  and  workshops.  The  health  provisions  relate  to 
cleanliness  and  sanitation,  overcrowding,  tem- 
perature, ventilation,  drainage  of  floors,  and 
Protsetion  sanitary  conveniences.  The  health  regulations. 
^  Waalth  of  as  far  as  they  concern  factories,  are  contained 
■HjB^iut  w  ju  jIjj  ^^  itself;  but  as  regards  workshops,  the 

XmplOyMS  act  applies  the  provisions  of  the  various  public 
health  acts.  Hence  the  provisions  as  to 
health  are  enforced  by  factory  inspecton  in 
factories,  and  by  local  sanitary  authorities  in  workshops. 

Sanilalion. — The  regulations  regarding  deanUness  provide 
that  a  factory  must  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  state  and  free  from 
effluvia  arising  from  any  drain,  water-closet,  earth-closet, 
privy,  urinal,  or  other  nuisance.  For  the  purpose  of  securing 
cleanliness,  all  inside  walls  and  the  ceilings  or  tops  of  the 
rooms  at  a  bctory,  and  all  i>assages  and  staircases  of  a  fac- 
tory, if  they  iiave  not  been  painted  with  oil  or  varnish  once 
at  least  within  seven  yean,  most  be  lime-washed  onoe  at 
least  every  fourteen  months;  and  if  they  have  been  so  painted 
or  varnished,  must  be  washed  with  hot  water  and  soap  once 
at  least  every  fourteen  months.  In  every  factory  or  work- 
shop in  which  a  process  is  carried  on  which  renden  the  floor 
liable  to  be  wet.  adequate  means  must  be  provided  for  drain- 
ing off  the  wet. 

Toilrt  FaciUtits. — Every  factory  and  workshop  must  be 
provided  with  sufficient  and  suitaole  accommodations  in  the 
way  of  sanitary  conveniences,  regard  being  had  to  the  num- 
ber of  penons  employed,  and  proper  separate  accommoda- 
tions must  be  provided  for  persons  of  each  sex.  The  secre- 
tary of  state  determines  by  special  order  what  should  be 
considered  as  sufficient  and  suitable  accommodation. 

Ttmptraturt. — The  provision  regarding  temperature  re- 
quires that  a  reasonable  temperature  must  be  maintained 
in  each  room,  in  every  factory  and  workshop  in  which  any 
person  is  employed,  without  interfering  with  the  purity  cf 
the  air. 

VmUbaien. — Sufficient  means  of  ventilation  must  be  pro- 
vided, and  sufficient  ventilation  must  be  maintained  in  every 
factory  and  workshop.  The  standard  of  sufficient  ventila- 
tion for  any  class  of  factories  or  workshops  is  prescribed  by 
the  secretary  of  state. 

OvtrcnmaiMg. — Tlie  act  provides  that  the  amount  of  air 
space  in  any  room  must  be  not  less  than  sfo'cubic  feet  for 
each  person  employed  therein,  or  400  cubic  feet  during  a 
period  of  overtime.  These  requirements  may  be  modified  by 
special  order  of  the  secretary  of  state.  The  employer  must 
affix  in  every  factory  and  workshop  a  notice  spedfying  the 
number  of  persons  who  may  be  employed  in  each  room  by 
virtue  of  this  provision. 

The  provisions  of  the  Factory  and  Workshops 
Act  having  for  their  purpose  the  safety  of  em- 
ployees,   are    considered    under   six 
TtaraMen  heads,  namely,   the   fencing  of  ma- 
of  Aed^ti  *^^"*^T'  steam  boilers,  the  use  of  self- 
acting  machines,  the  cleaning  of  ma- 
chinery in  motion,  the  pro  vision  of 
fire-escapes,  and    special    regulations  regarding 
dangerous  machinery  and  unhealthy  or  danger- 
ous buildings.     These  safety  provisions  apply  not 
only  to  factories  and  workshops,  but  also  to 
docks,  wharves,  quays,  warehouses,  to  certain 
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buildings,  and  to  any  machinery  used  in  the  proc- 
ess ot  loading  or  unloading  or  coaling  any  ship 
in  any  dock,  harbor,  or  canal. 

Guards  oh  MoMtury. — The  provisiong-  for  the  fencing  of 
machinery  are  as  follows: 

I.  Every  hoist  or  teagle,  and  every  fly-wheel  directly  con- 
nected with  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power,  whether 
in  the  engine-house  or  not,  and  every  port  of  any  water-wheel 
or  enipne  worked  by  such  power  shall  be  securely  fenced. 

s.  Every  wheel-race  not  otherwise  secured  shall  be  se- 
curely fenced  close  to  the  edge  of  the  wheel-race. 

3.  All  dangerous  parts  of  the  machinery  and  every  part 
of  the  mill-gearing  must  be  either  securely  fenced  or  be  in 
such  position  or  M  such  construction  as  to  be  equally  safe 
to  every  person  at  woilc  in  the  factory  as  if  it  were  securely 
fenced. 

4.  All  fencing  must  be  constantly  maintained  in  an  effi- 
cient state  while  the  parts  required  to  be  fenced  are  in  motion 
or  in  use.  except  when  they  are  under  repair  or  examination 
or  are  necessarily  exposea  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  or 
lubricating,  or  for  altering  the  gearing  or  arrangements  of  the 
parts  of  the  machinery. 

SUam^ioUtrs. — The  provisions  of  the  act  concerning  steam- 
boilers  ate  entirely  new.     They  direct  that: 

I.  Every  steam-boiler  used  for  generating  steam  in  a  fac- 
tory or  workshop  or  in  any  other  place  to  which  the  act  ap- 
fdia:  (a)  must  have  a  proper  safety-valve,  steam-sage,  and 
water-gafe  to  show  toe  pressure  of  steam  and  the  height 
of  water  m  the  bcnler;  (i)  must  be  examined  thoroughly  by  a 
competent  person  at  least  once  in  every  fourteen  months. 

>.  Every  such  boiler,  safety-valve,  steam-gage,  and  water- 
gage  must  be  maintained  in  proper  condition. 

3.  A  report  of  the  result  of  every  such  examination  in  the 
prescribed  form  must  within  fourteen  days  be  entered  into 
or  attached  to  the  general  register  of  the  factory  -or  work- 
shop, signed  by  the  person  "'W^nwg  the  examination. 

SiAf-acling  Machints. — The  provisions  for  the  use  of  self- 
acting  machines  are  as  follows; 

I.  In  a  factory  erected  on  or'af ter  the  first  day  of  J[anuary, 
1S96,  the  traversing  carriage  of  any  self-acting  machine  shaiU 
not  be  allowed  to  run  out  withm  a  distance  of  eighteen 
inches  from  any  fixt  structure  not  being  part  of  the  ma- 
chine, if  the  space  over  whica  it  so  runs  out  is  a  space  over 
which  any  person  is  liable  to  pass,  whether  in  the  course  of 
his  employment  or  otherwise. 

t.  A  person  employed  in  a  factory  must  not  be  allowed 
to  be  in  the  space  between  the  fixt  and  the  traversing  parts 
of  a  self-acting  machine  unless  the  machine  is  stopt  with 
the  traversing  parts  on  the  outward  run,  but  for  the  purpose 
ol  this  provinon  the  space  in  front  of  a  self-acting  machine 
shall  not  be  included  in  the  space  aforesaid. 

3.  A  woman,  jroong  penon,  or  child  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  work  between  the  nxt  and  tra'-ersing  part  of  any  self- 
acting  machine  while  the  machine  is  in  motion  by  the  action 
of  (team,  water,  or  other  mechanical  power. 

CltaniHt  MaduHtry. — The  regulations  with  regard  to  the 
cleaning  ot  machinery  in  motion  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  child  must  not  be  allowed  to  clean  in  any  factory, 
(a)  any  part  of  any  machinerv:  or  (i)  any  place  under  any 
machinery  other  than  overhead  mill-gearing,  while  the 
machinery  is  in  motion,  by  the  aid  of  steam,  water,  or  other 
mechanical  power. 

a.  This  provision  also  applies  to  young  persons,  so  far  as 
the  dangerous  parts  of  machinery  are  concerned.  It  is  pre- 
sumed, until  the  contrary  is  proved,  that  those  parts  of 
machinery  are  dangerous  that  are  so  notified  by  the  inspector 
to  the  occupier. 

3.  A  younjs  person  or  woman  must  not  be  allowed  to  clean 
such  psurt  of  the  machinery  of  a  factory  as  is  mill-gearing 
(that  IS,  the  means  by  which  power  is  transmitted  as  distin- 
ftuished  from  the  manufacturing  operations)  while  the  same 
IS  in  motion  for  the  purpose  en  propelling  any  part  of  the 
manufacturing  machinery. 

Fire-escapes. — In  the  provisions  of  the  factory 
act  requiring  precautions  to  be  taken  against  fire 
in  factories  and  workshops,  and  the  provision  of 
means  of  escape,  a  distinction  is  made  between 
old  and  new  buildings.  Following  are  the  pro- 
visions: 

I.  Every  factory  of  which  the  construction  was  not  com- 
menced on  or  before  Jan.  i,  1891,  and  in  which  more  than 
forty  persons  an  employed,  and  every  workshop  of  which 
the  construction  was  not  commenced  before  Jan.  i.  i8g6, 
and  in  which  more  than  forty  persons  are  employed,  must 
be  famished  with  a  certificate  from  the  district  council  of 
the  district  in  which  the  factory  or  workshop  is  situated, 
that  the  factory  or  workshop  is  provided  with  such  means 
of  escape  in  case  of  fire  for  the  persons  employed  therein  as 
can  reasonably  be  required  under  the  circumstances  in  each 
case;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  o(  the  council  to  examine  every 
such  factory  and  workshop;  and,  on  being  satisfied  that  the 
factory  ot  workahop  is  so  pnnridiMl,  to  give  such  certificate. 


s.  With  respect  to  all  factories  and  workshops  to  which  the 
foregoing  provisions  do  not  apply  and  in  which  more  than 
forty  persons  are  employed,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  dis- 
trict coimcil  of  every  district  from  time  to  time  to  ascertain 
whether  all  such  factories  and  workshops  within  their  dis- 
trict are  provided  with  such  means  of  escape  as  aforesaid, 
and,  in  the  case  of  any  factory  or  workshop  which  is  not  so 
provided,  to  serve  on  the  owner  of  the  factory  or  workshop 
a  notice  in  writing  specifying  the  measures  necessary  for 
providing  such  means  of  escape,  and  requiring  him  to  cany 
them  out  before  a  specified  date,  and  toereupon  the  owner 
shall,  notwithstanding  any  agreement  with  the  occupier, 
have  power  to  take  such  steps  as  are  neces- 

sary  for  complying  with  the  requirements, 

Hn-aiaapM  and  imless  the  requirements  are  complied 
with,  the  owner  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  £1  ($4.87)  for  every  day  that  the 
non-compliance  continues.  In  case  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  owner  of  the  factory  or  workshop  and  the 
council  this  difference  must,  on  the  application  of  either 
party,  within  one  month,  be  referred  to  artritntion,  this 
arbitration  to  be  had  in  conformity  with  a  scheme  provided 
in  this  act.  The  award  on  the  arbitration  is  Unding  on  the 
parties.  If  the  owner  alleges  that  the  occupier  of  the  fac- 
tory or  workshop  Ought  to  bear  or  contribute  to  the  expenses 
of  complying  with  the  re<iuirements,  he  may  apply  to  the 
county  court  havii^  jurisdiction;  and  this  court,  alter  hearing 
the  occupier,  may  make  such  order  as  appears  to  the  court 
just  and  equitable. 

For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  provisions  cooceming 
means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire,  an  inspector  may  give  the  like 
notice  and  take  like  proceedings  as  in  other  provisions  under 
this  act  with  respect  to  matters  punishable  or  remedial  un- 
der the  law  relating  to  public  health  but  not  under  this  act, 
and  those  provisions  sliall  apply  accordingly. 

The  means  of  escape  in  case  ot  fire  provided  in  any  factory 
or  workshop  must  be  maintained  in  good  condition  and  free 
from  obstruction, 

3.  While  any  person  employed  in  a  factory  or  workshop 
is  within  the  factory  or  worlofaop  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
ployment or  meals,  the  doors  of  the  factory  or  workshop 
and  of  any  room  therein  in  which  any  such  penon  is  shall  not 
be  locked  or  bolted  or  fastened  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
cannot  be  easily  and  immediately  opened  from  the  inside. 

4.  In  every  factory  or  workshop,  the  construction  of  which 
was  commenced  after  Jan.  i,  1896,  the  doors  of  each  ttx>m 
in  which  more  than  tea  persons  are  employed  shall,  except 
in  the  case  of  sHding  dcnn,  be  constructed  so  as  to  open 
outward. 

The  regulations  concerning  the  use  of  dangerous  buildincs 
or  machinery  provide  that  whenever  an  inspector  believes 
that  any  place  used  as  a  factory  or  workshop  is  in  such  a  ooi^ 
dition  that  any  manufacturing  process  or  handiciaf t  carried 
on  therein  cannot  be  so  carried  on  without  danger  to  health 
or  to  life  or  limb,  or  that  any  part  of  the  ways,  works,  ma- 
chinery, or  plant  used  in  a  factory  or  workshop  is  in  such  a 
condition  that  it  cannot  be  used  without  danger  to  life  or 
limb,  he  can  make  complaint  to  a  court  of  summary  juiia- 
diction,  and  this  court  can,  upon  being  satisfied  of  the  iust- 
ness  of  the  complaint,  prohibit  the  use  of  the  place  or  ma- 
chine until  such  works  have  been  executed  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  are  necessary  to  remove  the  danger.  A  fine  of 
not  exceeding;  40s.  ($9.73)  a  day  may  be  impoeed  for  failure 
to  comply  with  this  order. 

When  a  complaint  has  been  made  as  above,  the  court  or  a 
justice  may,  on  application  (x  ports  by  the  inspector,  and  on 
receiving  evidence  that  the  use  of  any  machine  involves  im- 
minent danger  to  life,  make  an  interim  order  prohibiting, 
either  absolutely  or  subject  to  conditions,  the  use  of  the 
machine  until  tne  earliest  opportunity  for  hearing  and  de- 
termining the  complaint. 

The  British  law  makes  careful  provision  for  the 
investigation  of  all  serious  accidents  and  their 
recording,  with  a  view  of  determining  the  n- 
sponsibility  and  cause  of  their  occur- 
rence. Wnere  there  occurs  in  any 
factory  or  workshop  any  accident 
which  either  causes  loss  of  life  to  a 
person  employed  in  the  factory  or 
workshop,  or  causes  to  any  person 
therein  employed  such  bodily  uuury 
_  as  to  prevent  him  on  any  one  of  the 
three  working  days  next  after  the  occumnoe  of 
the  accident  from  being  employed  for  five  hours 
on  his  ordinary  work,  written  notice  must  be  im- 
mediately sent  to  the  inspector  of  the  district. 

If  the  accident  causes  loss  of  life,  or  is  produced  either  by 
machinery  moved  by  steam,  water,  or  other  mechanicu 
power,  or  through  a  vat,  pan,  or  other  structure  filled  with 
hot  Uquid  or  molten  metal  or  other  substance,  or  by  explosion 
or  escape  of  gas,  steam,  or  metal,  then,  unless  notice  thenoC 
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ii  requind  by  the  Eztdodvea  Act  of  1875  to  be  aent  to  a 
sovenunent  iiupector,  notice  must  immediately  be  aent  to 
the  certifyins  surgeon  of  the  district.  The  notice  must  state 
the  midaice  of  the  penon  lolled  or  injured,  and  the  place 
to  which  he  has  been  removed.  If  notice  as  above  required 
is  not  sent,  the  occupier  of  the  factory  is  liable  to  a  fine  not 
exceeding  £i  ($14.33).  U  the  accident  occurs  to  a  person 
employed  m  an  iron  mill  or  blast  furnace,  or  other  factory 
or  workshop,  where  the  occupier  is  not  the  actual  employer 
of  the  person  killed  or  injured,  the  actual  employer  must 
immediately  report  the  same  to  the  occupier,  and  in  default 
shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  £5  {i'i.fj). 

When  a  certifying  surgeon,  as  before  mentioned,  receive* 
noUce  of  an  accident,  he  shall,  with  the  least  possible  delay, 
proceed  to  the  factory  or  workshop,  and  make  a  full  exam- 
niation  as  to  the  natuie  and  cause  of  the  death  or  injury 
earned  by,  the  accident,  and  make  a  report  thereof  to  the  in- 
(pector  within  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  In  making  this 
investigation  be  has  the  same  powers  as  an  inspector,  and 
can  enter  any  room  in  a  building  to  which  the  person  killed 
or  injond  ha*  been  removed. 

Where  a  death  has  been  caused  by  accident,  the  coroner 
must  immediately  advise  the  district  inspector  of  the  time 
and  place  of  holding  the  inquest.  Unless  an  inspector  or 
some  person  on  behalf  of  the  secretary  of  state  is  present  to 
watch  the  proceedings,  the  coroner  must  adjourn  the  in- 

auest,  and  must  in  writing  give  the  inspector  at  least  four 
ays'  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  holding  the  adjourned 
inquest.  At  such  inquest  any  relative  of  any  person  whose 
death  may  have  been  caused  by  the  accident,  and  any  in- 
spector, and  the  occupier  of  the  factory  or  workshop  in  which 
the  accident  occurred,  and  any  person  appointed  by  the  or- 
der in  writing  of  the  majority  of  the  work  people  employed 
in  the  factory  or  workshop  shall  be  at  liberty  to  attend  and 
examine  any  witness,  either  in  person  or  by  counsel,  soli» 
itor,  or  agent,  subject  to  the  order  of  the  coroner. 

With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  employment 
in  factories  and  workshops,  adult  male  labor  is 
subjected  to  no  regulations  except  in  the  case  of 
dangerous  occupations,  the  theory 
m~,j--—-.t  being  that  this  class  is  competent  to 
"VJ™"*  look  after  its  own  welfare.  In  the 
case  of  women,  young  persons,  and 
children,  however,  the  conditions  are  different, 
their  natural  weakness  being  such  that  the  in- 
tervention of  the  State  in  their  behalf  is  held  to  be 
fully  justified. 

In  the  Factory  Act,  therefore,  the  numerous  reg- 
ulations concerning  hours  of  labor,  time  of  em- 
ployment, Stmday  and  holiday  labor,  fitness  for 
employment,    education,    etc.,    relate    only    to 
women,  young  persons,  and  children,  and  as  they 
are  oonsidered  elsewhere,  they  will  not  be  treated 
in  this  place. 
Altho  the  regulations  for  health  and  safety 
prescribed  by  the  Factory  Act  are 
Hijjatam   considered  sufficient  for  factories  and 
OanSatii^  workshops  generally,  there  are  some 
tnsB^Bou  jndustries  that  are  tmustially  danger- 
ous to  life  and  health  for  which  ad- 
ditional rules  and  regulations  are  provided. 

Every  medical  practitioner  attending  on  or  called  in  to 
visit  a  patient  whom  he  believes  to  he  suffering  from  lead, 
pboephorus,  ancnic,  or  mercurial  poisoning,  or  anthrax,  or 
any  other  disease  designated  in  a  special  order  by  the  secre- 
te^ of  state.  oontiBcted  in  any  factory  or  workshop,  must 
•end  to  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  at  the  Home  Office, 
London,  a  notice  statin;  the  name  and  full  postal  address 
of  the  patient  and  the  disease  from  which  he  is  suffering,  for 
which  he  receive*  a  fee  of  is.  fid.  (61  cents)  from  the 
State.  If  he  fails  to  send  such  a  notice  he  is  liable  to  a  fine 
of  je*.  (<9-73)- 

WiittCD  notice  of  every  case  of  lead,  phosphoms,  or  ar- 
senic or  mercurial  poisoning,  or  anthrax,  or  other  disease 
designated  by  special  order  by  the  secretary  of  state,  oc- 
cumng  in  a  factory  or  workshop,  must  be  sent  to  the  in- 
spector and  to  the  certifying  surgeon  for  the  district,  the 
same  provisions  applying  in  this  case  as  in  that  of  acci- 
dents. 

If  in  any  factory  or  workshop  where  grinding,  sizing,  or 
poHsbing  on  a  wheel,  or  any  process  is  carried  on  bjr  which 
dust,  rns,  vapor,  or  other  impurity  is  generated  and  inhaled 
to  an  mjuriona  extent,  the  inspector  may  direct  that  a  fan 
or  other  mechanical  means  of  construction  for  jireventing 
such  inhalation  be  provided  within  a  reasonable  time. 

In  every  factory  where  lead,  arsenic,  or  any  other  poi- 
sonous substance  is  used,  suitable  washing  conveniences  must 
be  provided;  and  in  any  such  factory  where  dust  or  fumes 


are  generated  a  peison  is  not  allowed  to  take  a  meal  or  re- 
main during  meal  time.  In  such  cases  provision  must  be 
made  for  enabling  persons  to  take  their  meals  elsewhere. 

Special  provisions  also  exist  concerning  women,  young 
persons,  and  children,  restricting  their  employment  in  wet- 
spinning;  prohibiting  their  employment  in  certain  factories 
and  workshope;  and  prohibiting  thieir  taking  meals  in  certain 
parts  of  factories  and  workshops. 

Where  the  secretary  of  state  is  satisfied  that  any  manu- 
facture, machinery,  plant,  process,  or  description  ox  manual 
labor,  used  in  factories  or  workshops,  is  dangerous  or  injuri- 
ous to  health,  life,  or  limb,  either  generally  or  in  the  case  of 
women,  children,  or  any  other  class  of  persons,  he  may  cer- 
tify ithe  same  to  be  dangerous  and  make  such  regulations, 
under  this  act,  as  appor  to  him  to  be  reasonably  practicable 
and  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Before  making  sudi 
regulations  he  must  publish  a  notice  of  the  same  ana  allow 
not  less  than  twenty-one  days  for  the  receipt  of  objections 
from  those  affected.  These  regulations  may,  among  other 
things: 

I.  Prohibit  the  employment  of,  or  modify  or  limit  the 
period  of  employment  of  all  persons  or  any  class  of  persons 
in  any  such  manufacture,  etc. 

1.  Prohibit,  limit,  or  control  the  use  of  any  material  or 
process;  and 

I.  Modify  or  extend  any  special  regulations  for  any  class 
of  factories  or  workshops  contained  in  the  factory  act. 

A  breach  of  the  above-mentioned  regulations  incurs  a  fine 
not  exceeding  ;Cio  ($48.66),  and  in  case  of  a  continuing  of- 
fense, not  exceeding  £1  ($9.73)  for  eveiy  day  during  its 
continuance  after  convictim  therefor.  The  act  also  pre- 
scribes the  manner  in  which  the  legulations  made  by  the 
secretary  of  state  should  be  published. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  of  the  Factory 
Act  above  described,  there  are  many  n>ecial  mod- 
ifications and  extensions  which  applv  to  tene- 
ment factories,  cotton-cloth  and  other  himiid 
factories,  bakehouses,  laundries,  docks,  buildings, 
and  railways,  and  to  home  work,  but  which  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  consider  here. 

The  administration  of  the  factory  laws  and  the 
enforcement  of  their  provisions  are  entrusted  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 
The  law,  instead  of  creatmg  an  in- 
*<i«rt«t.tTa-  spection  service  and  specifying  the 
^  number  of  officials,   leaves  to   this 

officer  the  determination  of  the  num- 
ber of  inspectors  that  may  be  re- 
quired, their  salaries,  official  designation,  etc. 
The  law  reads  that  the  secretary  of  state  from 
time  to  time,  with  the  approval  of  the  treasury  as 
to  numbers  and  salaries,  may  appoint  such  in- 
spectors tmder  whatever  title  he  may  from  time 
to  time  fix,  and  such  clerks  and  servants  as  he 
mav  think  necessary  for  the  execution  of  this  act, 
and.  may  assign  to  them  their  duties  and  award 
them  their  salaries,  and  may  constitute  a  principal 
inspector  with  an  office  in  London,  and  may  regu- 
late the  cases  and  manner  in  which  the  inspectors, 
or  any  of  them,  are  to  execute  and  perform  the 
powers  and  duties  of  inspectors  under  this  act, 
and  may  remove  such  inspectors,  clerks,  and  serv- 
ants. 

Besides  the  enumerated  general  powers  and 
duties,  the  inspectors  have  others  of  importance 
which  are  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  special  provisions  of  the  acts.  Such, 
for  example,  are  those  of  taking  action  when  the 
sanitary  authorities  are  in  default;  of  taking  part 
in  proceedings  at  inquests;  of  enforcing  the  truck 
acts,  etc. 

All  offenses  under  the  factory  acts  are  prose- 
cuted and  all  fines  recorded  before  a  court  of  stun- 
mary  jurisdiction  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
summary  jurisdiction  acts.     The  at- 
»  .,       tempt  to  reproduce  the  provisions  of 

'*""~"~  the  acts  regarding  the  methods  of 
procedure,  admissibility  of  evidence, 
etc.,  would  necessitate  the  statement  of  details  to 
a  greater  extent  than  is  warranted  by  the  scope 
of  this  article. 
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Gbrmany 

The  first  important  step  in  the  direction  of 
factory  regulation  in  Germany  was  made  by 
Prussia,  through  the  act  {Regulativ)  of  March 
9,  1839,  which  prohibited  the  regular  employ- 
ment of  children  under  nine  years  of  age  in  mines, 
factories,  stamping-mills,  blast-furnaces,  etc. ;  lim- 
ited the  maximum  working  day  for  young  per- 
sons under  sixteen  years  of  age  "to  ten  hours,  and 
prohibited  their  employment  at  night  or  on  Sun- 
days and  holidays.  There  were  aSso  a  number  of 
provisions  making  it  obligatory  upon  employers 
to  take  certain  precautions  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  health  and  morality  of  the  employees.  It 
thus  contained  many  of  the  features  of  the  mod- 
em factory  act. 

In  1845  a  very  decided  advance  was  made  in  the  enact* 
ment  of  a  general  labor  law,  bearing  date  of  Jan.  i7tb  of  that 
year,  which  made  further  provisions  for  the  benefit  of  em- 
ployees. Feb.  9,  1849,  other  im.portant  changes  were  intro- 
duwd  by  an  order  in  council.  This  order  declared  that  no 
person  should  be  compelled  to  work  on  Sundays  or  holidays, 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  industrial  councils,  and 
ordered  that  the  hours  of  labor  for  journeymen,  helpers,  ap- 
prentices, and  factory  employees  should  be  fixt  by  these 
councils.  It  also  prohibited  the  truck  system  and  required 
wages  to  be  paid  in  cash. 

A  further  advance  was  made  by  the  law  of  May  16,  185^. 
The  minimum  age  at  which  children  could  be  employed  m 
factories  was  raised  to  twelve  years,  and  the  hours  of  labor 
of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  were  limited  to  six 
per  day.  Other  provisions  of  the  law  regulated  the  granting 
of  periods  of  rest,  the  times  of  beginning  and  ending  work, 
school  attendance,  etc.  Finally,  power  was  given  to  the 
authorities  to  appoint  factory  inspectors  to  enforce  the  law, 
if  they  deemed  it  advisable  to  do  so. 

In  the  following  fifteen  years  but  little  or  no  change  was 
made  in  the  labor  legislation  of  Prussia.  After  the  founding 
of  the  North  German  Confederation,  however,  a  general  labor 
code,  embodying,  with  some  changes,  the  then  existing 
Pmniaa  legislation,  was  enacted  June  is,  1869.  Upon  the 
creation  of  the  German  empire  this  law  was  gradually  ex- 
tended to  the  other  states  of  the  empire,  and  remains  to- 
day, though  with  important  amendments,  the  fundamental 
law  regulating  labor  in  Germany. 

The  first  of  these  amendments  introducing  other  than 
minor  modifications  wa.s  the  law  of  July  17,  1878.  This  law 
made  a  number  of  radical  changes,  the  most  important  of 
which  were  those  in  relation  to  the  employment  of  women 
and  the  protection  of  the  health  and  lives  of  factory  em- 
ployees. For  the  first  time  the  labor  of  women  was  sub- 
jected to  special  conditions,  through  the  provision  that 
women  coula  not  be  employed  for  the  three  weeks  after  their 
confinement,  and  through  the  large  powers  given  to  the 
Bimdesrat  to  regulate  or  prohibit  their  employment  in  in- 
dustries detrimental  to  their  health,  or  at  night  in  certain 
trades. 

In  1884  a  special  law  was  passed  to  regulate  match  fac- 
tories, and  in  the  same  year  the  duties  of  employers  with  re- 
gard to  the  provision  of  safety  appliances  and  the  prevention 
of  accidents  were  further  denned  by  the  accident  insurance 
law  of  that  year. 

In  1890  was  held  the  famous  International 
Congress  in  Relation  to  Labor  Legislation,  sum- 
moned at  Berlin  by  the  emperor  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  whole  question  of  protective 
labor  legislation.  The  work  of  this  congress  led 
to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  June  i,  1891.  This 
law,  which  embodies  most  of  the  changes  recom- 
mended by  the  German  representatives  at  this 
congress,  subjects  the  emplo3nnient  of  women  and 
children  to  a  far  more  rigid  regulation  than  ever 
before  attempted;  lays  down  m  a  definite  man- 
ner the  conditions  under  which  Sunday  labor  is 
permissible;  contains  provisions  concerning  the 
framing  of  factory  regulations,  the  making  and 
breaking  of  the  labor  contract,  and  the  payment 
of  wages,  and  generally  revises  the  whole  labor 
code  in  the  direction  of  subjecting  labor  to  a  more 
rigid  legislative  control. 

Other  important  acts,  apart  from  those  re- 
lating to  insurance,  were  those  of  July  29,  1890, 
and  June  30,  1901,  concerning  the  creation  of 


tribunals  for  the  arbitration  of  labor  disputes;  the 
Act  of  Time  30,  1900,  making  certain  changes  in 
and  additions  to  the  industrial  code ;  the  Act  of 
March  30,  1903,  regulating  the  employment  of 
children  and  the  Act  of  May  10,  1903,  prohibit- 
ing the  use  of  yellow  sulphur  in  the  mantifacture 
of  matches  or  other  inflammable  materials. 

The  changes  effected  by  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1900,  aSect  the  provisions  of  the  industrial  code 
governing  estflblishments  requiring  special  au- 
thorization; the  fees  charged  by  employment 
agencies;  Sunday  and  holiday  labor;  working- 
men's  pass-books;  labor  contracts,  and  rest  peri- 
ods for  young  persons.  An  important  addition  to 
the  industrial  code  consists  of  regulations  gov- 
erning employment  in  stores  and  shops  for  the 
sale  of  merchandise.  They  limit  the  hours  when 
such  establishments  may  be  open  for  traffic;  re- 
quire employers  to  compel  assistants  and  ap- 
prentices uniiler  eighteen  years  of  age  to  attend 
continuation  schools,  and  to  establish  working 
regulations  to  be  approved  by  the  authorities; 
regulate  the  infliction  of  fines  upon  employees, 
etc. 

_  Before  entering  upon  a  statement  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  industrial  code  regarding  particu- 
lar subjects  regulated,  some  explanation  should 
be  given  of  the  general  scope  of  that  part  of  it  now 
to  be  considered  which  constitutes  factory  legisla- 
tion proper.  The  labor  code,  as  a  whole,  relates 
to  almost  all  kinds  of  industrial  work  with  the  ex- 
ception  of   transportation,    agricul- 

■gf^gtf-tj^    ture,  the  fisheries,  and  mining;  and 
^.         different  parts  of  the  code  relate  to 

WorkihoiM  '*'^^'*'**  categories  of  work.  The 
^  regulations  concerning  such  subjects 
as  the  emplojrment  of  women  and 
children,  the  making  of  shop  regulations,  etc.,  are 
restricted  to  a  definite  class  of  factories  {Fabri- 
ken) .  Whether  a  particular  establishment  will  be 
deemed  to  be  a  factory  must  be  determined  in 
each  case  according  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances, such  as  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
the  importance  of  the  work  carried  on,  the  use  of 
machinery,  etc.  In  case  of  dispute  the  matter  is 
decided  by  the  courts. 

The  term  factory,  moreover,  is  used  with  a  dif- 
ferent signification  in  different  parts  of  the  code 
treating  of  factory  regulations.  Thus  the  pro- 
visions concerning  the  framing  and  posting  of 
shop  rules  apply  only  to  factories  employing  at 
least_  twenty  persons.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
provisions  regarding  the  employment  of  women 
and  children  are  made  to  apply  to  "employers 
and  employees  in  all  work  places  (Werkstdtten) 
in  which  mechanical  power  (steam,  wind,  water, 
gas,  electricity,  etc.)  is  employed  otherwise  thut 
temporarily,  subject  to  the  power  of  the  Bun- 
desrat  to  make  exceptions  in  certain  cases.  It  is 
also  expressly  provided  that  an  imperial  decree 
can  extend  these  provisions  to  classes  of  work 
which  are  not  earned  on  in  places  which  can  be 
called  factories,  as  well  as  to  building  operations, 
with  the  exception  that  they  cannot  be  made  to 
relate  to  a  person  employing  only  members  of  his 
or  her  own  family,  in  point  of  fact,  this  power 
has  been  exercised  but  once,  when  the  industry  of 
clothing  and  underwear  malcing  was  subjected  to 
these  provisions  of  the  code. 

An  exceedingly  broad  application  has  been  or- 
dered of  those  sections  relating  to  the  protection 
of  the  lives  and  health  of  employees.  They  are 
made  to  relate  to  practically  all  kinds  of  industrial 
work,  whether  carried  on  in  factories  or  not,  and 
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thus  embrace  places  in  which  the  handicraft 
trades  are  prosecuted.  The^  do  not  refer,  how- 
ever, to  such  industries  as  mining  and  transpor- 
tation, for  which  special  reg^ulations  are  provided 
by  other  laws. 

Each  factory  law  enacted  has  required  the 
taking  of  more  stringent  precautions  for  the  pre- 
vention of  accidents  and  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  employees  than  its  predecessors.  Prior 
to  1 89 1  these  requirements  were  for  the  most 
part  exprest  in  general  terms,  that  all  needful 
precautions  should  be  taken.  The  law  of  1891 
reproduces  these  provisions,  but  also  mentions 
more  specifically  the  measures  that  must  be  ob- 
served. 

Employers  must  so  install  and  maintain  their 
machinery  and  appliances  that  the  lives  and 
health  of  employees  are  protected  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. They  must  in  particular  see  that  there  are 
provided  sufficient  light  and  air;  that  injurious 
dust  and  gases  are  removed ;  that  dangerous  ma- 
chinery is  properly  guarded ;  that  precautions  are 
taken  agamst  fire,  and  that  regulations  to  tJbis 
effect  are  prepared  and  enforced. 

Employers  must  also  see  that  all  needful  pre- 
cautions are  taken,  when  both  men  and  women 
are  employed,  to  protect  the  morality  and  good 
conduct  of  employees.  They  must, 
riwmllatt  ■  °^  ^^^  *^  possible,  separate  the  two 
«f  Aoddenti'^'^**'  P"''*^^^  separate  lavatories 
^^  and  dressing-rooms  for  the  two  sexes 
Fntaetloa  of  ^^^'^  ^^  nature  of  the  work  re- 

Eaatth  of    l'"''*^  *^^  employees  to  change  their 

*— Ibum    ^^'''^^^   after   finishing   their   work, 

'^  ■*         and  provide  a  sufficient  number  of 

water-closets,  so  arranged  that  they 

can  in  no  way  lead  to  improper  conduct  on  the 

part  of  the  employees. 

Where  persons  tmder  eighteen  years  of  age  are 
employed,  special  precautions  must  be  taken  for 
their  protection.  In  the  case  of  industries  pre- 
senting unusual  danger  to  life  or  health,  or  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  niake  them  nuisances  to  their 
neighbors,  special  permission  for  their  operation 
must  be  obtained  from  the  authorities,  and  these 
officers  can  make  such  regulations  regarding 
their  location  and  methods  of  work  as  they  deem 
proper. 

To  insure  compliance  with  these  provisions,  the 
police  authorities  have  the  power  to  order  such 
changes  in  the  methods  of  work  in  individual 
establishments  as  they  deem  proper.  An  appeal 
from  these  orders  can  be  made,  first,  to  the  su- 
perior administrative  authorities,  and  then  to  the 
central  government.  The  police  authorities  can 
also  require  emplo}rers  to  provide,  without  ex- 
pense to  the  employees,  suitable  places,  properly 
neated  during  cold  weather,  and  apart  from  the 
workrooms,  where  the  latter  can  eat  their  meals. 

Unless  the  orders  issued  refer  to  some  immi- 
nent danger  to  life  or  health,  time  must  be  allowed 
to  employers  in  which  to  comply  with  the  orders. 
In  the  case  of  establishments  existing  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  this  law,  orders  for  considerable 
alterations  cannot  be  issued,  unless  they  are 
necessary  for  the  removal  of  a  serious  menace  to 
life,  health,  or  morality,  except  in  the  case  of  re- 
building or  the  making  of  extensive  additions  to 
the  establishment. 

Finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  the  Bun- 
desrat  is  given  the  power  to  draw  up  detailed  reg- 
idations,  setting  forth  the  manner  in  which  par- 
ticular industries  must  be  carried  on.  In  the  case 
of  those  industries  where  the  Bundesrat  does  not 


make  use  of  this  power,  the  central  authorities 
of  each  state  {Landes-Centralbehorde)  can  take 
action,  and  in  case  of  non-action  by  them  the 

S}lice  authorities  can  prepare  such  regulations, 
efore  doing  so,  however,  they  must  give  the 
trade  associations  (JBerufsgenossenschaften)  in- 
terested an  opportunitv  to  express  their  opinion 
regarding  the  proposed  action. 

The  Bundesrat  has  also  the  power  of  prescri- 
bing the  duration  and  time  of  begmning anoending 
work  in  establishments  where  the  working  of  long 
hours  is  believed  to  be  injurious  to  the  tealth  ol 
the  employees. 

At  the  present  time  orden  have  been  issued  bv  the  Bun- 
desrat in  respect  to  the  following  industries:  Matoi  factories, 
July  8,  1893;  lead-paint  and  sugar-of-lead  worla,  July  8, 
1893,  May  96,  1903,  August  14,  1903;  cigar  factories,  July 
8,  1893,  August  94,  X903.  April  9,  1905;  alkali  chrome  worla, 
Feb.  1.  rSo;:  printing-offices  and  type-foundries,  July  31, 
1897;  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  electrical  ac- 
cumulators by  means  of  lead  or  lead  compounds.  May  11, 
1898;  the  hair-^oods  industry,  Jan.  98,  1899,  and  Oct.  i>, 
r90i;  slag-crushing  establishments,  April  15,  1899,  and  Nov. 
15.  1903:  zinc-smelting  works,  Feb.  i^,  ipoo,  and  July  s. 
190 1 :  establishments  for  vulcanising  mdui-rubber,  March 
I,  1909;  qturries  and  stone-cutting  establishments,  Bfarch 
9o,  X909;  lead-smelting  works,  Jtme  x6,  1905;  manufacture 
of  paints,  varnishes,  etc.,  June  97,  1905. 

The  number  of  hours  per  day  that  an  adult  may 
work  is  not  limited  by  law,  but  the  Bundesrat  has 
power  to  fix  the  time  that  work  shall  begin  and 
end  and  the  maximum  duration  of  a  day  s  labor 
in  industries  in  which  long  hours  are  deemed  es- 
pecially injurious  to  the  health  of  employees. 
Orders  fixing  hours  of  labor  for  adult  labor  by 
virtue  of  this  power  have  been  issued  by  thie 
Bundesrat  in  respect  to  bakeries  and  confection- 
eries, lead' paint  and  sugar-of-lead  works,  the 
manufacture  of  electrical  accumulators,  slag- 
crushing  establishments,  establishments  for  vul- 
canizing india-rubber,  and  lead-smelting  works. 

The  hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children  are 
considered  elsewhere. 

The  question  of  shop  rules  or  regulations  re- 
ceived considerable  attention  by  those  having 
charge  of  the  framing  of  the  Law  of  189 1,  and  im- 
portant provisions  concerning  it  were 
f^MBpt  and  "'con'<"'ated  in  the  law.    Prior  to  the 

jBtrSLtkiat  passage  of  this  act  great  complaint 
*«Ss  ^**  made  by  the  employees  that  not 
only  were  the  regulations  governing 
the  conduct  of  work  in  each  estab- 
lishment framed  by  the  employer  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  but  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
often  not  reduced  to  writing,  the  employees  had 
no  way  of  knowing  exactly  what  the  regulations 
were,  nor  when  they  would  be  changed. 

To  remedy  this  the  Law  of  June  i,  1891,  pro- 
vided that  m  every  industrial  establishment  in 
which  twenty  or  more  persons  were  employed  a 
set  of  shop  rules  or  regulations  should  be  prepared, 
and  that  these  reguutions,  as  far  as  tney  were 
not  contrary  to  law,  should  constitute  an  inte^al 
part  of  the  labor  contract.  These  regulations 
must  be  dated,  signed,  and  posted  where  they  can 
easily  be  seen  by  the  employees,  and  a  copy  must 
be  g^ven  to  each  employee  upon  his  entering  the 
service  of  the  establishment.  Special  regula- 
tions can  be  prepared  for  particular  branches  of 
the  work.  The  regulations  do  not  enter  into 
force  until  two  weeks  after  they  are  |>osted. 

Tho  the  main  purpose  of  this  law  is  to  make 
the  conditions  of  labor  certain  and  generally 
known,  the  law  also  specifies  the  essential  points 
that  must  be  covered  by  the  regulations.  They 
must  contain  provisions  concerning  the  hours  oi 
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beginning  and  stopping  work  and  the  intervals 
allowed  adult  employees  for  rest;  the  manner  of 
fixing  wages  and  the  times  of  their  payment :  the 
notice  required  in  terminating  the  labor  contract 
and  the  grounds  upon  which  it  can  be  dispensed 
with ;  the  kinds  and  amount  of  fines,  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  levied,  and  when  they  are 
money  fines,  the  method  of  their  collection  and 
the  purpose  for  which  they  are  employed ;  and  the 
disposition  that  will  be  made  of  money  retained 
on  account  of  the  improper  breaking  of  the  labor 
contract. 

The  law  limits  tha  amount  et  fine*  that  can  be  levied  to 
not  more  than  one  half  the  avenge  daily  earnings  of  the  em- 
ployee, except  that,  in  cases  relating  to  the  punishment  of 
acts  of  violence  toward  fellow-workers,  serious  tiansgressions 
against  good  morals,  or  against  the  orders  of  the  establish- 
ment for  insuring  the  wfety  of  the  establishment  or  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  regulaUons  enacted  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  provisions  of  the  industrial  code,  the  fines  may  equal 
the  full  amount  of  the  avera^  daily  earnings.  No  fines  or 
penalties  can  be  imposed  which  are  hurtful  to  the  sense  of 
honor  or  good  monls  al  the  employees.  In  all  cases  the  pro- 
ceeds from  fines  must  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
employees  of  the  establishment  in  which  they  are  levied. 
This  provision  at  course  does  not  refer  to  compensation  ob- 
tained by  employers  on  account  of  damages  sustained. 

The  fines  levied  must  be  entered  in  a  register  kept  for  that 
purpose.  The  entry  must  show  the  name  of  the  person  fined, 
the  date,  cause,  and  amount  of  the  fine,  and  the  register 
must  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  the  proper 
authorities.  The  penalties  must  be  nzt  without  delay  and 
must  be  made  known  to  the  employee. 

Causes  for  dismissal  or  giving  up  of  work  other  than  those 
specified  in  the  factory  regulations  or  in  the  law  cannot  be 
agreed  upon  in  the  labor  contract,  nor  can  peiuilties  other 
than  those  provided  for  in  those  regulations  be  imposed. 

It  will  be  observed  from  the  foregoing  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  matter  of  fines,  the  law  merely  fixes  the  points 
to  be  covered,  but  leaves  the  parties  quite  free  in  determining 
their  exact  nature.  The  Law  of  1891,  however,  contains  a 
very  important  provision  in  its  requirement  that  the  work- 
ing nten  shall  be  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  in  the  fra- 
ming of  the  regulations  or  01  suppleiiients  thereto.  The  law 
thus  provides  that  before  the  regulations  are  promulgated 
the  adult  worldng  men  of  the  establishment  shall  be  given  an 
opportuntty  to  make  known  their  wishes  regarding  them. 

In  a  considerable  mmiber  of  the  more  impor- 
tant industrial  establishments  permanent  work- 
ing men'scommittees(5(tSn<f«g«i4rb««feraM5Jc/iu.s5f) 
had  been  voluntarily  created  by  the  employers 
for  the  purpose  of  having  a  body  which  could 
represent  the  collective  interests  of  employees. 
The  law  recognized  the  utility  of  these  institu- 
tions, and  provided  that  where  they  were  in  ex- 
istence their  advice  should  be  taken  in  the  for- 
mulation of  the  regulations.  In  their  absence 
certain  other  working  men's  organizations,  such  as 
the  committees  for  the  management  of  the  sick 
ftinds,  when  the  majority  of  their  members  were 
elected  from  among  the  working  men,  could  act  in 
this  capacity  as  the  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

If  there  is  a  permanent  working-men's  com- 
mittee, and  its  consent  is  obtained,  provisions 
can  be  introduced  in  the  regulations 
VorUnB     concerning  the  operation  of  factory 
n^^     institutions  created  for  the  benefit  of 
_^^^»^  the  employees  and  the  conduct  of 
^^^  minors  outside  of  the  establishment. 

Though  the  employers  must  thus 
afford  their  employees  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
in  regard  to  the  framing  of  the  factory  rules,  they 
are  not  bound  to  conform  to  their  wishes  in  any 
respect.  Experience,  however,  has  demonstrated 
that  the  opportunity  to  be  heard  is  nevertheless  a 
valuable  one  for  both  parties.  Conditions  that 
would  lead  to  trouble  are  often  foreseen  and 
modified,  and  points  of  little  moment  to  the  em- 
ployers, and  yet  objectionable  to  the  employees, 
are  frequently  eliminated. 


The  duty  of  creating  a  service  for  the  inspec* 
tion  of  factories  and  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in 
relation  to  them  is  left  to  the  individual  states. 
Formerly  each  state  was  left  free  to 
-  _.^^„_    determine  whether  the  execution  of 
^r^!J^"   the  factory  laws  should  be  left  to  the 
ordinary  police  or  local  administra- 
tive authorities,  or  special  officials 
should  be  appointed  for  that  purpose.     The  Law 
of  1 89 1  changed  this  and  made  it  obligatory  upon 
the  states  to  appoint  special  industrial  councilors 
and  inspectors  {Geweroeaufsichtsbeamten).    Each 
state  thtis  possesses  its  own  particular  service, 
and  fixes  the  powers  and  duties  of  its  inspectors 
and  their  relation  to  the  local  police  authorities. 
The  general  law  of  the  empire,  however,  pro- 
vides that  these  officials  shall  have  the  right  to 
enter  and  inspect  all  industrial  establishments  at 
any  time,  and  the  employers  are  bound  to  furnish 
them  such  statistical  information  as  the  Btmdes- 
rat  or  provincial  authorities  may  require. 

The  inspectors  must  furnish  annually  to  their 
governments  reports  setting  forth  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  performed  their  duties.  These 
reports  must  be  transmitted  in  their  entirety  or  in 
abstract  to  the  Bundesrat  and  Reichstag.  From 
the  information  contained  in  them  the  central 
government  prepares  and  publishes  an  annual  re- 
port imder  the  title  of  "  Amtliche  Mittheiltmgen 
atis  den  Jahresberichten  der  Gewerbleaufsichts- 
beamten."  A  number  of  the  individual  states 
also  publish  the  reports  of  their  inspectors  in- 
dependently. 

In  addition  to  this  regular  service  for  the  in- 
spection of  factories  the  accident  insurance  insti- 
tutions can  appoint  special  officers  to  oversee  the 
observance  of  those  provisions  having  for  their 
object  the  prevention  of  accidents. 

Francs 

If  exception  be  made  to  certain  decrees  and 
ordinances  concerning  dangerous  and  unhealthy 
establishments,  made  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
health,  the  first  act  passed  by  France  in  relation 
to  the  conditions  of  labor  in  factories  was  that  of 
March  32,  1841.  This  law,  entitled  "An  act  in 
relation  to  the  employment  of  children  in  facto- 
ries, mills,  and  workshops,"  was  an  advanced 
measure  for  that  period.  In  it  were  embraced, 
at  least  in  principle,  most  of  the  features  con- 
tained in  modem  factory  legislation.  It,  how- 
ever, was  never  enforced  except  in  the  feeblest 
manner.  With  the  exception  of  one  or  two  de- 
partments, its  provisions  were  almost  wholly 
disregarded. 

'The  Republic  of  1848  was  marked  by  renewed 
activity  in  the  enactment  of  social  legislation. 
Its  most  important  action  in  the  direction  of  the 
regulation  of  industrial  work  was  the  decree  of 
March  2,  1848,  by  which  the  radical  step  was 
taken  of  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  adult 
males.  By  it  the  maximum  duration  of  a  day's 
labor  was  fixt  at  ten  hours  for  Paris  and  eleven 
hours  elsewhere  in  France.  This  decree  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Law  of  Sept.  9, 1 848,  which  is  still  in 
force.  By  it,  tho  the  principle  of  thp  regulation 
of  adult  labor  was  left  untouched,  its  application 
was  limited  to  factories  and  workshops,  as  regu- 
lated by  the  Factory  Act  of  1 84 1 .  The  maximum 
hours  of  labor  that  could  be  worked  by  employees 
in  these  establishments  was  changed  to  twelve 
for  all  France.  This  law,  like  that  of  1841,  re- 
mained practically  a  dead  letter  for  want  of  offi- 
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cials  to  supervise  its  execution  until  1881,  when  a 
law,  passed  Feb.  i6th  of  that  year,  made  its  en- 
forcement a  part  of  the  duties  of  the  factory  in- 
spectors. 

In  the  meantime  the  Factory  Act  of  1841  re- 
mained unchanged,  and  was  seldom  enforced  dur- 
ing a  period  01  over  thirty  years.  The  Third 
Republic,  however,  as  one  of  its  first  measures 
of  labor  legislation,  enacted  the  Law  of  May  19, 
1874,  by  which  the  system  of  factory  legisla- 
tion was  thoroughly  reorganized,  and  means,  tho 
inadequate,  provided  for  its  enforcement. 

Altno  this  law  constituted  a  great  advance  over 
the  one  it  replaced,  it  presented  defects  and  omis- 
sions that  became  more  prominent  as  production 
upon  a  large  scale  developed.  The  constantly 
growing  demand  for  the  further  restriction  of  thie 
employment  of  women  and  children,  the  mainte- 
nance of  better  hygienic  conditions  in  factories, 
and  the  provision  of  more  effective  means  for  pre- 
venting accidents,  led  finally  to  its  repeal  and  the 
enactment  in  its  place  of  the  Law  of  Nov.  a,  1893, 
which,  as  amended  by  the  Law  of  July  1 1 ,  1 903 ,  is 
nowinforce.  The  Law  of  Nov.  a,  1893,  was  sup- 
plemented in  the  following  ye^  by  the  Act  of 
June  13,  1893,  which  relates  to  the  hygiene  and 
security  of  workers  in  industrial  establishments. 
~This  act  was  also  amended  by  the  Act  of  July 
II,  1903,  which  added  a  number  of  other  classes 
of  establishments,  which  now  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  law. 

The  Act  of  Nov.  2, 1893,  with  its  amendment, 
relates  to  the  employment  of  women  and  children 
and  to  the  inspection  of  factories.  As  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  children  is 
treated  elsewhere,  it  will  not  be  con- 
sidered here.  The  paragraphs  which 
follow  will  deal,  therefore,  with  the 
Law  of  1 848  as  amended  by  the  Act  of 
March  30, 1900,  concerning  the  hours 
of  labor  of  adult  males;  the  Act  of  Nov.  1,  1893, 
as  amended  by  the  Act  of  July  11,  ipo3,  as  far  as 
it  relates  to  the  inspection  of  factories,  etc. ;  and 
the  Act  of  June  13,  1893,  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  July  II,  1903,  relating  to  hygiene  and  security. 
The  Act  01  Sept.  9, 1 848,  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  March  30,  1900,  provides  that  the  hours  of 
labor  of  male  adults  must  not  exceed  twelve 
per  day  in  establishments  employing 
^——  male  adults  only.  In  factories  and 
^l^Lf  workshops  emplojring  also  women 
and  children  the  hours  of  labor  at 
present  must  not  exceed  ten  per  day. 
The  .administration  has  power  to  designate  by 
order  these  industries  which  by  reason  of  the 
nature  of  the  industry,  or  causes  beyond  control, 
should  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
The  penalty  for  violating  the  act  is  a  fine  of  from 
5  to  loofrancs  ($0.97  to|i9.3o).  Bvvirtueof  the 
power  given  to  it  as  above  indicated,  the  govern- 
ment has  issued  variotis  decrees  from  time  to 
time  enumerating  industries  and  kinds  of  work 
which  are  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
These  orders  have  all  been  replaced  by  a  decree 
issued  March  38,  1903,  which  is  now  in  force, 
which  indicates  the  industries  in  which  excep- 
tions may  be  made  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
daihr  hours  of  labor  may  be  increased. 

The  Act  of  June  13,  1893,  as  amended  by  the 
Act  of  July  II,  1903,  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  and  the  saiety  of  employees  applies  to 
mills,  factories,  and  workshops  ol  all  kmds,  lab- 
oratories, kitchens,  wine-cellars,  warehouses,  mer- 
cantile establishments,  offices,  and  enterprises  for 


the  loading  and  unloading  of  merchandise,  and 
their  dependencies,  both  public  and  private,  re- 
ligious or  secular,   inclumng  educa- 
TwitaLLtttt  *'°°^   *°*^  benevolent  institutions. 
^Aaddntt  "^^  single  exception  is  that  of  estab- 
^«d        lishments  where  only  members  of  the 
p_^^iii^   same  family  work  under  the  direction 
of  Health    °'  ^^  father,  mother,  or  guardian. 
If,    however,    any    such     domestic 
workshop    makes  use    of   a  steam- 
engine  or  mechanical  motor,  or  the  work  there 
carried  on  is  classed  among  the  list  of  dangerous 
and  unhealthy  industries,  the  inspectors  of  fac- 
tories can  prescribe  the  measures  of  health  and 
securitv  that  must  be   observed  in  conformity 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act.      A  statement 
of  the  main  provisions  of  the  act  follows : 

All  establishmeats  comprehended  under  the  act  must  be 
maintained  in  a  constant  state  of  cleanliness,  be  properly 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  present  all  the  conditions  of 
safety  and  salubrity  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  employ- 
ees. 

In  all  establishments  containing  mechanical  apparatus  the 
wheels,  belts,  gearing,  or  other  machinery  that  may  be  a 
source  of  daiuer  must  be  guarded  in  such  a  manner  that  ac- 
cess to  them  by  the  employees  shall  be  impossible  except  for 
the  needs  of  the  service.  Shafts,  trap-doors,  and  openings 
must  be  railed  in.  Machines,  engines,  tools,  and  means  for 
transmitting  power  must  be  installed  and  maintained  in  such 
a  way  as  to  afford  every  possible  protection  against  acci- 
dents. All  of  these  foregoing  provisions  are  applicable  to 
theaters  and  other  similar  •ttablishments  where  use  is  made 
of  mechanical  apparatut. 

The  government  shall,  upon  the  advice  of  the  consultiag 
committee  of  arts  and  manufactures,  determine  by  special 
orders  (i)  the  general  measures  of  hygiene  and  protection 
that  must  be  taken  by  all  establishments,  and  notably  in  re- 
gard to  lighting,  ventilation,  drinking  water,  privies,  re- 
moval of  dust  and  vapors,  pneautions  against  fin,  etc.;  (9) 
special  provisions  that  may  be  necessary  regarding  certain 
industries  or  certain  methods  of  work. 

The  consulting  conimittee  of  public  hygiene  must  be  called 
upon  for  its  advice  in  regard  to  all  orders  respecting  ettab- 
Ijshments  generally. 

The  inspecton  ct  faictories  are  given  the  same  power  {or 
enforcing  this  act  as  they  have  in  regard  to  the  Act  of  189a. 
In  all  cases,  however,  where  they  find  that  the  provisions 
of  the  law  or  {{ovemment  orders  are  not  complied  with,  they 
must  first  notify  the  proprietor  of  this  non-observance  of  law 
by  entering  the  fact  upon  the  register  of  the  establishment, 
make  such  order  as  is  required,  and  fix  the  time,  not  less  than 
one  month,  within  which  it  must  be  complied  with.  The 
proprietor  can  appeal  against  this  order  to  the  minister  of 
commerce  during  the  next  fifteen  days  after  the  receipt  of 
the  notice.  If  the  change  necessitates  important  modifica- 
tions, the  latter  can,  after  having  taken  the  advice  of  the 
committee  of  arts  and  manufactures,  permit  a  delay  in  ma- 
king the  change,  which,  however,  can  in  no  case  exceed  eigh- 
teen months.  When  this  is  done  the  insiiector  must  be  duly 
notified. 

The  method  of  enforcing  this  law  is  much  the  same  as  that 
of  the  Law  of  1891.  Inlractions  of  the  law  are  prosecuted 
before  the  police  court  and  are  punished  by  fines  of  from 
f  to  IS  francs  ($0.97  to  t>.^o).  The  judgment  must  also 
indicate  the  time  within  which  its  order  must  be  complied 
with.  In  case  the  judgment  is  not  obeyed,  the  correctional 
tribunal  can  order  the  closing  of  the  estabhshments.  For  a 
second  oilense  fines  of  from  so  to  soo  francs  (89.6$  to  $96.50) 
can  be  imposed  for  each  infraction  of  the  law,  or  a  total  of 
a.eeo  francs  ($386). 

The  above  provisions  for  the  inspection  of  establishments 
do  not  apply  to  establishments  conducted  by  the  State,  for 
which  special  regulations  are  made  by  the  Government. 

The  inspectors  are  required  to  make  detailed  annual  re- 
ports concerning  the  application  of  the  law  in  their  districts. 
The  reports  must  make  mention  of  all  accidents  to  worldng 
men  and  their  causes,  and  contain  recommendations  for  such 
new  regulations  as  they  deem  to  be  desirable.  The  minister 
of  commerce  and  industry  is  directed  to  make  an  annual 
general  report,  giving  a  summary  of  their  contents. 

.  Every  accident  occurring  in  an  establishment 
subject  to  the  Law  of  1893  which  results  in  an  in- 
jury to  one  or  more  working_  men  must  be  re- 
ported by  the  employer  within  the  next  forty- 
eight  hours  to  the  mayor  of  the  commune.  This 
notice  must  contain  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  witnesses  to  the  accident,  and  have  attached 
to  it  a  certificate  of  a  physician,  to  be  procured 
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bv  the  employer,  showing  the  nature  and  prob- 
able effects  oi  the  injury  and  the  time  when  it 

will  be  possible  to  know  the  definite 

results. 


BspertiBff 


Upon  the  receipt  of  this  notice  the 


InvMtisa-   ™^7°''  must  make  an  investigation  of 


tion 


the  accident  in  a  manner  to  be  deter- 


ot  Aaddanti  mined  by  an  order  of  the  government. 
The  mayor  must  also  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  notice,  and  likewise  in- 
form the  divisional  or  departmental  inspector  of 
the  occurrence  of  the  accident. 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures of  the  Act  of  1893  was  that  wherebyppovi- 
sion  was  made  for  the  first  time  for  an  effective 
system  of  factory  and  workshop  inspection.  Un- 
der the  Law  of  1874  the  division  inspectors  were 
appointed  by  the  central  government,  the  selec- 
tion of  the  departmental  inspectors  being  left  to 
the  departments,  which  might  or  might  not  make 
such  provision  as  they  deemed  desirable.  This 
defective  system  was  radically  changed  by  the 
Law  of  1 893 .  Provision  is  there  made  for  a  corps 
of  factory  mspectors,  wholly  dependent  upon  the 
central  government,  consisting  of  division  and  de- 
partmental inspectors  appointed  by  the  minister 
of  commerce  and  industry.  Their  number,  sal- 
aries, and  districts  are  determined  by  decrees 
issued  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee of  arts  and  manufactures  and  the  superior 
council  of  labor — ^a  body  created  by  this  act. 

The  departmental  inspectors  are  under  the 
authority  of  the  division  inspectors  and  can  be 
either  male  or  female.  All  inspectors  must  make 
oath  that  they  will  not  reveal  any  secrets  of  man- 
ufacture or,  in  general,  any  operations  that  may 
come  to  their  notice  in  the  exercise  of  their 
functions. 

No  person  can  be  appointed  an  inspector  until 
be  has  succes^ully  passed  the  competitive  ex- 
amination held  for  that  purpose  by 

IiuDMtlaa   *''*  superior  coimcil  of  labor.     Defi- 
^^JfJi^SL  nite  appointment  is  not  made  imtil 
omnanw  ^^f^j.  g,  probationary  period  of  one 
year  has  been  served. 

The  inspectors  are  specifically  given  the  duty 
of  enforcing  not  only  the  Act  of  189a,  provid- 
ing for  their  appointment,  but  also  the  Act  of 
Sept.  o,  1848,  in  relation  to  the  hours  of  labor 
of  adults,  and  the  Act  of  Dec.  7,  1874,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  employment  of  children  in  travel- 
ing shows.  When  the  Act  of  June  la,  1893,  was 
passed  in  relation  to  the  hygiene  and  security  of 
working  men,  its  enforcement  was  likewise  en- 
trusted to  these  ofHcials.  In  all  matters,  how- 
ever, that  concern  mines  and  quarries  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  is  entrusted  exclusively  to  the 
corps  of  mining  eng^eers,  who  for  this  service  are 
placed  under  the  authority  of  the  minister  of 
commerce  and  industry. 

In  the  performance  of  their  duties  inspectors 
have  the  right  to  enter  all  establishments  coming 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Law  of  1892,  and  to  in- 
spect the  different  registers,  shop  regulations,  and 
employees'  pass-books  and  certificates  of  physical 
fitness.  All  contraventions  of  the  law  reported 
by  the  inspectors  shall  be  considered  as  proved 
until  the  contrary  is  shown.  These  reports  of  in- 
fractions of  the  law  must  be  made  in  duplicate, 
one  copy  being  sent  to  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment and  the  other  filed  in  the  ofHce  of  the  public 
prosecutor.  The  above  provisions  do  not  modify 
m  any  way  the  common  law  regarding  accusa- 
tions and  prosecutions  for  violations  of  the  law. 


The  inspectors  are  also  given  the  duty  of  pro- 
paring;  statistics  showing  the  condition  of^  in- 
dustrial labor  in  their  districts.  A  general  report 
giving  a  summary  of  the  reports  of  inspectors 
must  be  published  annually  under  the  direction 
of  the  minister  of  commerce  and  industry. 
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by  W.  P.  Willoushby,  BnUttin  ii.  {/.  5.  Burton  of  Labor; 
Labor  Lftislation  in  tht  U.  S.,  by  G.  A.  Weber.  BnUttin 
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Canada;  Annuairt  d*  la  Ltrislation  du  Travail,  Office  du 
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GusTAVus  A.  Wbbbr.  LL.B. 

FACTORY  SYSTEM,  THE:  Altho  what  is 
called  "the  factory  system"  is  a  product  mainly 
of  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  of  the 
application  of  machinery  and  steam-power  to  in- 
dtistry,  factories  existed  in  Greece  and  Rome  and 
in  the  older  civilizations  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  India, 
and  China.  In  the  later  Midale  Ages  they  de- 
veloped in  all  the  industrial  cities  in  connection 
with  the  Gilds.  In  the  Elizabethan  Age  they 
are  said  to  have  multiplied  in  England.  But 
these  establishments  were  not  factories  in  the 
modem  sense.  In  ancient  civilizations  they  were 
slave  shops,  where  the  slaves  worked  under  a  task- 
master; in  medieval  days  they  were  shops  where 
the  ma.ster  workman  labored  with  his  apprentices 
and  his  journeymen. 

The  first  factory  in  the  modem  sense  seems  to 
have  been  a  silk  factory,  built  bv  Sir  Thomas 
Lombe,  in  Derbyshire,  in  1719.  Though  all  the 
eighteenth  century  factories  multiplied  in  Eng- 
land as  industries  became  localized  in  certain  lo- 
calities or  sections.  The  main  cause,  however, 
of  the  development  of  the  present  factory  system 
was  the  invention  of  machines  and  the  applica- 
tion of  steam-power  in  production,  necessitating 
the  carrying  on  of  industry  in  buildings  especially 
adapted  to  the  purpose  and  in  connection  with  an 
ever-increasing  plant.  A  realization  of  what  a 
change  this  meant  in  production  can  be  seen  by 
the  following  picture  of  the  woolen  trade  before 
the  development  of  the  fswstory  system: 

The  work  was  entudy  dometttc,  and  its  different  blanches 
widely  scattered  over  the  country.  First,  the  manufacturer 
had  to  travel  on  horseback  to  purchase  his  raw  material 
among  the  fanners,  or  at  the  great  fairs  held  in  those  old  towns 
that  had  formerly  been  the  exclusive  markets,  or,  as  they 
were  called,  "staples"  of  wool.  The  wool,  safely  teoeivea, 
was  handed  over  to  the  sorters,  who  rigorously  applied  their 

fsge  of  required  length  of  staple  and  mercilenly  cnopped  off 
y  shears  or  hatchet  what  did  not  reach  the  standard  as  wool 
fit  for  the  clothing  trade.  The  long  wool  thus  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  combers,  and,  having  been  brought  back  to  tbem 
into  the  combed  state,  was  again  carefully  packed  and 
strapped  on  the  back  of  the  sturdy  horse,  to  be  taken  into  the 
country  to  be  spun.  .  .  .  Here,  in  each  village,  he  had  his 
agents,  who  received  the  wool,  distributed  it  among  the  | 


antry.  and  received  it  back  as  yam.  The  machine  employed 
was  still  the  old  one-thread  wheel,  and  in  summer  weatner  on 
many  a  village  gicen  might  be  seen  the  housewives  plying 
their  busy  trade,  and  furnishing  to  the  poet  the  vision  M  ooo- 
tentment  spinning  at  the  cottage-door.  Returning  in  safeM 
with  his  yam,  the  manufacturer  bad  now  to  aeak  oat  bis 
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mavan,  who  ultimatdy  delivend  to  ham  his  cunbleu  or 
liitili.  or  leiBei,  or  tammlei,  or  allmuicaes  (such  were  the 
iMwting  namn  of  the  fifaen)  ready  for  nle  to  the  merchant  or 
delivery  to  the  dyer  (Jamet,  "  HUtory  of  the  Worsted  Han- 
otactore  "  p.  313:  quoted  by  R.  Whatcly  Cooke  Taylor,  "  The 
Modem  Factory  System,"  pp.  61,  6a). 

With  the  tise  of  machinery  this  was  all  changed. 
All  the  piocesses  were  gradually  brought  together 
in  factories,  and  men,  women,  and  very  soon  chil- 
dren were  gathered  together  to  tend  the  machines. 
The  first  factories  were  of  the  rudest  description, 
and  the  emplovees  were  worked  the  longest  hours 
and  without  the  least  regard  to  health  or  moral- 
itT.  It  was  the  day  of  absolute  laisaes  faire. 
There  were  no  factory  laws  and  experience  had 
not  taught  that  it  pays  the  employer  to  consider 
the  needs  and  health  of  his  employees.  Men  and 
women  were  worked  like  cattle  and  housed  worse 
than  the  cattle.  Women,  since  they  would  work 
cheaper,  displaced  men,  and  children  soon  dis- 
placed women.  The  horrors  of  the  early  factory 
system  to-day  can  scarcely  be  credited.  Yet  the 
facts  are  proved  by  the  unquestioned  evidence  of 

garliamentary  commissions  and  English  Blue- 
looks.  See  Factory  Legislation. 
In  the  United  States  the  factory  system  was  not 
developed  till  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was 
the  policy  of  England  to  prevent  her  American 
colonies  vctica.  having  machinery,  in  order  to  keep 
them  dependent  upon  the  trade  of  the  mother 
country.  The  first  spinning- jenny  seen  in  Amer- 
ica was  exhibited  in  Philadelphia  in  1775.  Ef- 
forts at  a  factory  were  made  at  Wor- 
■njM/^  cester,  Mass.,  in  1780.  Parliairient, 
j^-A_  however,  enacted  strict  laws,  for- 
bidding, under  severe  penalties,  the 
export  of  machinery  from  England. 
After  the  War  of  Independence  machinery  was 
rapidly  developed.  The  first  textile  factory  was 
erected  at  Beverly,  Mass.,  in  1787.  Samuel 
Slater,  whom  President  Tackson  called  "the 
father  of  American  manuuctures,"  erected  the 
first  factory  with  power  machinery  at  all  ade- 
quate in  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  in  1790.  In  1794  Eli 
Whitney,  of  Massachusetts,  invented  in  Georgia 
the  cotton-gin.  Only  gradually,  however,  did 
the  factory  system  replace  home  industries. 
Women  preferred  to  work  in  their  homes,  and  re- 
luctantly entered  the  factories.  The  early  fac- 
tory employees  were  drawn  from  the  American 
iamS&ea  m  the  neighborhood,  and  from  the  most 
intelligent  homes.  The  spirit  and  intelligence  of 
the  factory  girls  of  Lowell  and  other  New  Eng- 
land towns  are  well  known.  But  gradually  con- 
ditions changed.  Factories  grew  larger  and 
larger.  The  duties  of  the  eniployees  ^rew  more 
and  more  merely  technical.  Immigration  set  in. 
Factory  popttlations  developed.  The  moral  tone 
of  the  factory  was  lowered.  Uneducated  girls 
and  families,  being  able  to  do  the  merely  manual 
work  of  tending  the  machines,  were  employed. 
Gradually  the  factory  system,  as  we  know  it  to- 
day, was  developed. 

Whether  the  factoiy  system  has  been  a  step 
forward  or  backward  is  hotly  ar^ed.  To  many 
earnest  reformers  the  factory  is  "the  factory 
hell."  Says  Robert  Blatchford,  the  socialistic 
author  of  "  Merrye  Englande  " : 

What  an  the  invariable  acoompaolmenta  o(  the  factory 
system? 

Foul  air,  fool  water,  adulteimted  foods,  dirt,  long  houn  of 
sedentary  labor,  and  continual  anxiety  as  to  wages  and  em- 
plonneDt  ia  the  ncsent,  added  to  a  terrible  uncertainty  as  to 
»mim»tMt*»  In  tiiQ  tttture. 

Look  thnmgb  any  great  industrial  town  in  tlie  colliery,  the 
irOD,  the  sDIc.  the  cotton,  or  the  woolen  industries,  and  you 


win  find  hard  work,  imbealtby  work,  vile  air,  overcrowd- 
ing, disease,  ugliness,  drunkenness,  and  a  high  death-rate. 

Even  Mr.  Hobson  ("Evolution  of  Modem  Cap- 
italism") argues  that  the  factory  system  breaks 
up  family  life.     He  says  (pp.  319,  320): 

Before  the  industrial  revolution  women  were  quite  as  busily 
and  numerously  engaged  in  industry  as  now,  and  the  children 
employed  in  textile  and  other  work  were  often  worked  in 
their  own  homes  with  more  cruel  disregard  to  health  and 
happiness  than  is  now  the  case.     Even  now  the  longest  hours, 
the  worst  sanitary  conditions,  the  lowest  pay,  are  in  the  do- 
mestic industries  of  towns  which  still  survive  under  modem 
industry.     But  tho  the  regular  factory  women  and  the  half- 
timera  are  generally  better  off  in  all  the  terms  of  their  indus- 
try than  the  uninspected  women  and  children  who  still  slave 
in  such  domestic  industries  as  the  trimmings 
and  match-box  trades,  the  growing  tendency 
XyUi  of      °^  modem  industry  to  engage  women  and  chil- 
tha  Hvatan    '^'*°  ''way  from  their  homes  is  fraught  with 
uw  r;««b    certain     mdirect     im^xntant     consequences. 
Home   work  is  consciously  slighted  as  sec- 
ondary in  importance  and  inferior  because  it 
brings  no  wages,  and  if  not  neglected,  is  performed  in  a  per- 
functory manner,  which  robs  it  of  its  grace  and  value.     This 
narrowing  of  tlie  home  into  a  place  of  hurried  meals  and  sleep 
is.  on  the  whole,  the  worst  injury  modem  industry  has  inflicted 
on  our  lives,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  compensated 
by  any  increase  of  material  products. 

There  is,  however,  another  view,  the  contrary 
of  this.  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  argues  in  the 
American  supplement  to  the  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica"  (article  "Factory")  that  the  sys- 
tem, tho  by  no  means  perfect,  is  far  in  advance  of 
previous  methods  of  production.     He  sa3rs : 

As  to  the  assumption  that  the  factory  tends  to  destroy 

domestic  ties  and  habits,  it  may  be  said  that  this  charge 

against  the  factory  grows  out  of  another  assumption:    that 

the  cottage  of  the  domestic  worker  was  the  ideal  home.     It  is 

poetry  which  calls  such  home  a  cottue:  history  rather  calls 

It  a  hut.    The  home  of  the  worker  of  old  was  the  workshop 

also,  and  the  wheels  or  looms  disputed  with  the  inmates  for 

the  room.     Small,  close,  crowded,  with  bad 

air  and  bad  surroundings,  the  hut  was  occupied 

Th*  IvnK-  ^y  "^  '"f  l*^  '^y  "  <=!•■■  which  cannot  find  iU 

aUa  Tlaw    ^°  under  the  factory  system,  for  the  operative 

>8W  Tww  of  to-day,  as  a  rule,  occupies  a  home,  even  in' 
the  factory,  tenement,  or  boarding-house, 
superior  in  every  sense  to  the  home  of  the  do- 
mestic worker.  The  morals  in  all  respects  under  the  individ- 
ual system  were  greatly  below  those  of  the  factory  operatives 
of  to-day.  The  evils  which  became  apparent  dunng  the  early 
days  of  the  factory  system  were  simply  the  resulta  a  bringing 
together  the  labor  which  had  become  pauperised  under  the 
domestic  system,  and  in  agricultural  districts.  The  employ- 
ment of  yoiui^  children  is  now  forbidden  by  law  wherever  the 
factory  has  gained  a  strong  foothold.  The  factory  has  not  so 
much  destroyed  the  home  as  it  has  eiwbled  members  of  broken 
families  to  earn  a  livelihood.  If  it  has  at  times  taken  the 
mother  from  the  care  of  her  young  children — the  worst  fea- 
ttu«  of  the  employment  of  married  women — it  has  enabled 
more  who  had  no  home  to  become  self-supporting.  ...  If 
it  could  be  shown  that  the  factory  leads  to  intemperate  habits, 
it  would  follow  conclusively  that  it  is  productive  of  unthrift 
and  poverty — ^the  sun  conditions  resulting  from  intemper- 
ance. It  is  true  that  a  great  deal  of  druiikenness  exists  in 
factory  towns  and  among  factory  operatives;  it  is  not  true 
that  the  factory  is  the  creator  of  this. 

The  charge  that  the  factory  feeds  prostitution  and  swells 
the  criminal  lists  is  absolutely  unfounded.  This  impression 
first  grew  from  the  condition  of  Manchester,  Englana,  where 
a  large  cellarage  population,  which  has  entirely  diaappewed, 
was  attributed  to  the  factory.  It  has  been  shown  by  the 
returns  from  the  penitentiary  of  Manchester  that  the  ranks  of 
prostitution  were  not  fed  from  the  factory,  eight  only  out  of 
fifty  coming  from  the  factory,  and  twenty-mne  out  of  fifty 
from  domestic  service. 

The  impression  that  the  factory  tends  to  intellectual  de- 
generacy IS  a  greater  fallacy  than  the  preceding.  Through 
the  simplification  of  mechanical  processes  ignorant  labor  is 
congregated  in  factory  centers,  but,  as  we  have  said,  it  is  not 
created  nor  induced  by  the  factory.  The  fact  that  ignaant 
masses  are  enabled  by  the  factory  to  engage  in  what  it  once 
took  skilled  labor  to  perform  has  given  the  wide-spread  im- 
pression that  the  factory  has  degraded  the  skilled,  when  the 
truth  is,  it  has  lifted  the  unskilled;  and  this  is  the  inevitable 
result  of  the  factoiy  everywhere.  Certainly  it  is  better  for 
the  persons  engaged  than  the  filthy  little  shop,  occupied  by  a 
few  foul-talldng  people,  which  characterized  the  domestic 
system.  Instead  of  dwarfing  the  minds  and  the  skill  of  the 
skQful,  as  is  often  alleged,  the  factory  enlarges  the  minds  and 
increases  the  power  of  the  unskilful.  That  some  factory  em- 
ployments an  Injurious  to  health  is  troe,  bat  it  is  not  tms 
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that  tasionr  employment  u  such^  in  compuiaon  with  any 
other  mecnaaical  employment,  u  unhealthy.  The  first 
Teqoiiites  of  a  watch-factory  are  neatness  and  abundance  of 
lignt.  It  is  now  lecocnized  that  no  man  can  do  his  best 
work  unless  he  is  physically  comfortable. 

In  truth,  a  very  widely  extended  movement 
has  set  in,  wholly  apart  from  legislation,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  factory  system  (see  Indus- 
trial Bbtterment).  a  few  wise,  far-seeing 
successful  employers  have  seen  that 
the  dictates  both  of  humanity  and 
of  practical  business  enterprise  call 
for  healthful,  convenient,  and  agree- 
able conditions  for  the  workers  if 
they  are  to  do  their  best  work;  and  they  have 
therefore  tmdertaken  to  create  such  conditions. 
Such  a  factory  as  Mr.  Cadbury'sat  Boumeville, 
near  Birmingham,  England,  may  be  said  to  be  a 
home  in  a  park.  The  factory  of  the  Natural 
Food  Company  at  Niagara.  N.  Y.,  is  almost  an 
industrial  palace.  The  work  in  this  line  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company  at  Davton, 
Ohio,  is  well  known.  Improvements  are  being 
introduced  by  leading  manufacturers  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  a  large  number,  tho  by  no  means  all,  of 
the  lesser  manufacturers  are  being  compelled 
more  or  less  to  follow  their  example.  Many  man- 
ufacturers are  moving  their  works  into  the  coun- 
try or  into  model  villages  more  or  less  surrounded 
by  a  park  and  model  workmen's  homes  and 
gardens.  (See  Garden  City  Movement.)  The 
factories  themselves  are  being  made  safe,  hy- 
gienic, convenient,  and  attractive.  Bare  work- 
rooms are  being  decorated  and  made  homelike. 
Rooms  for  rest  and  recreation  are  frequently  pro- 
vided. All  sorts  of  cooperative,,  educational, 
and  recreative  clubs  are  organized  for  the  benefit 
of  the  employees.  Cheap,  warm,  and  wholesome 
lunches  are  frequently  provided  in  attractive 
•  eating-rooms.  Nevertheless  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  these  improvements  are  yet  the  ex- 
ception and  confined  to  a  few  trades.  The 
sweated  trades,  driven  out  from  sweating  dens,  are 
still  for  the  most  part  in  sweated  factories.  The 
result  is  that  the  factoiy,  like  all  else,  in  all  cotm- 
tries  is  in  a  state  of  evolution,  while  examples  can 
still  be  found  of  almost  every  stage.  Generally 
speaking,  the  smaller  the  factory  the  worse  the 
conditions,  tho  the  worst  of  aU  are  the  large 
factories  which  are  bad.  (See  also  Child  Labor; 
Employer's  Liability;  Factory  Legislation; 
Hours  op  Labor;  Labor  Laws;  Manufactures; 
Wages;  Woman's  Work,  etc.) 

Rrpbrbncm:  Tk*  Modtm  Faclory  SysUm,  by  R.  Whately 
Cooke  Taylor.  1891;  Evolution  of  Modtrn  CafiitaUsm,  by 
J.  A.  Hobson.  1894:  Rtport  on  the  Factory  System  of  Hie 
UnUed  Stales,  by  Cairoll  D.  Wright,  in  the  TetM  Cmitu. 


vol.  u.:  Model  Factories  and  ViUatts,  by  Budgett  HeaUn. 
loos:  Industrial  Evolution  of  the  U.  S.,  CamH  D.  Wright, 
1897;  Tke  Effect  of  Ike  Factory  System,  Allen  Clarke.  1907: 
Indnstrtal  Efflctency  (a  comparative  study  of  '    ' 
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FAILT7RES  AHD  BAHKRUPTCIES:  The  fol- 
lowing tables  present  the  statistics  of  failures  and 
bankruptcies  in  the  U.  S.,  Great  Britain,  and 
Germany: 
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(Prom  Dun's  Review.  New  York.) 
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Grbat  Britain 
(Prom  Statistical  Abstract.) 
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1,894.980 

a97 

1.573.034 

391.117 


1900 


£ 

4.343 

6.335,343 

3.554.503 

341 

661.344 

311.130 


1901 


£ 
4.176 

6.Sia.9t7 

3.110,881 

313 

1.008,01a 

315,603 


1901 


£ 

4.145 

5.434.594 

1.719.388 

a94 

1.917.573 

470.119 


1903 


£ 

4.343 

5.155.040 

3.50S.769 

303 

1.473.53s 

610.910 


1904 


£ 

4.481 

6,800.683 

*.756.778 

317 

693.773 

3 10.387 


I90S 


£ 

4.700 
5.784.643 

3,386.5 10 

«7« 

811,09* 

407.031 
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Factory  System 
Fairhope  Colony 


FAIRHOPE  COLOinr:  A  colony  founded  in 
1895  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Mobile  Bay,  in  Bald- 
win County,  Ala.,  by  believers  in  the  theories  of 
Henry  George,  and'  therefore  known  as  "The 
Single  Tax  Colony" — the  only  colony  of  the  kind 
in  the  world. 

It  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  land  (which  as 
here  used  means  all  natural  resources)  is  of  right 
common  property;  and  that  all  men  have  an 
eqtial  right  to  its  use.  Hence,  the  land  and 
the  ground  rent,  that  which  one  pays  for  the 
privilege  to  use  land,  are  treated  as  common 
property  and  used  for  the  common  good.  All  the 
public  utilities  are  also  owned  and  operated  by 
the  public,  because  they  are,  in  the  last  analysis, 
founded  upon  land  grants. 

The  colony  had  its  mception  at  Des  Moines,  la., 
in  1894.  Ftominent  in  perfecting  its  constitu- 
tion  were  E.  B.  Gaston,  then  on  the  staff  of  the 
Farmers'  Tribune,  and  James  Bellangee,  a  leader 
in  reform  politics. 

The  location  was  selected  after  much  investi- 
gation, the  deciding  considerations  being  its 
heaJthfulness,  mild  climate,  pleasantness  of  situa- 
tion, opportunities  for  water  transportation,  and 
cheapness  of  land. 

Funds  for  meeting  initial  expenses  and  the  pur- 
chase of  land  were  raised  by  a  membership  fee  of 
$200  (reduced  after  the  colony  was  located  to 
$100),  and  mostly  paid  in  installments  of  $5 
monthly. 

The  handful  of  first  settlers  included  only  ten 
adults  who  actually  took  up  their  residence  upon 
the  land.  The  first  purchase  of  land  was  140 
acres,  costing  about  $800  and  exhausting  the 
treasury.  For  several  years  practically  all  of  the 
small  salary  of  the  secretary  was  paid  m  corpora- 
tion certificates,  redeemable  in  rent  and  mem- 
bership fees,  and  colonists  working  on  roads  or 
other  public  work  were  paid  in  the  same  way. 

Starting  in  this  humble  way  and  overcoming 
many  difficulties,  the  colony  has  grown  steadily, 
attracting  many  sympathizers  as  residents  and 
others  as  contributors  to  its  progress.  There  are 
to-day  about  160  residences  and  business  build- 
ings on  the  ground,  with  a  population  of  about 
500. 

There  are  four  general  merehandise  stores, 
drug  store,  millinery  and  ladies'  furnishing  store, 
butcher  shop,  two  restaurants  and  bakeries,  caf^ 
and  amusement  pavilion,  two  resident  practising 
physicians,  sawmill,  blacksmith  shop,  merehant 
tailor,  four  hotels,  free  public  library  of  about 
3,000  volumes,  etc.  An  excellent  free  school  is 
maintained  for  eight  months,  with  an  enrollment 
last  year  of  over  100. 

The  Corporation  now  owns  absolutely  unen- 
cumbered nearly  4,000  acres  of  land.  It  has  a 
frontage  on  Mobile  Bay  of  about  three  fourths  of 
a  mile,  and  extends  back  about  four  miles.  It 
owns  an  excellent  school  building,  telephone  sys- 
tem with  twenty-two  subscribers,^  waterworks 
with  steam  pumping  plant,  and  a  mile  and  a  half 
of  mains.  It  did  own  a  wh^  1,800  feet  long, 
with  commodious  warehouses  at  either  end,  and  a 
large  public  hall;  but  the  hall  was  blown  down 
and  the  wharf  demolished  in  a  great  storm  in 
Sept.,  1906.  Most  of  the  money  to  build  a  much 
better  hall  and  library  building  combined  has 
been  subscribed,  and  the  wharf  has  been  rebuilt 
in  much  better  shape  than  ever  by  a  company  of 
citizens,  who  will  return  it  to  the  colony  when 
paid  for  out  of  its  earnings,  which  is  expected  to 
talce  from  three  to  four  years. 


The  city  of  Mobile  is  about  fifteen  miles  distant 
across  the  bay.  Communication  with  the  city  is 
by  water.  A  fine  iron-hulled  steamer,  the  Fair- 
hope,  owned  by  the  Fairhope  Improvement  Co., 
organized  separate  from  the  colony  company,  but 
whose  stocluiolders  are  all  members  or  friends, 
makes  the  trip  daily  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and 
two  other  steamers  at  present  give  Qai\y  service 
between  Fairhope  and  other  nearby  points  and 
Mobile.  The  fare  on  the  Fairhope  is  only  35 
cents,  and  rates  on  freight  are  very  low. 

The  land  back  from  the  bay  lays  exceedingly 
well,  with  a  bluff  about  40  feet  high,  and  a  haft 
mile  back  reaches  a  height  of  1 20  feet.  It  is  said 
to  be  the  highest  land  immediately  on  salt  water 
between  New  Jersey  and  the  Rio  Grande.  It  is 
particularly  adapted  to  trucking,  as  well  as  gen- 
eral farming  and  stock-raising.  The  agricultural 
development  has  been  somewhat  backward,  but 
encouraging  results  are  now  being  achieved,  and 
agriculture  is  expected  to  become  the  main  re- 
source of  the  people. 

The  affairs  of  the  colony  are  managed  ordi- 
narily by  an  executive  council  of  five  members, 
elected  by  majority  vote,  women  having  an  equal 
vote  with  the  men.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
constitution,  however,  on  petition  of  to  per  cent 
of  the  members  on  the  ground,  any  act  of  the 
council  or  any  measure  proposed  by  the  petition- 
ers must  be  submitted  to  vote  of  the  members, 
and  a  majority  governs.  The  rents  are  deter- 
mined annually  by  the  executive  council  subject 
to  the  provision  just  cited. 

The  colony  has  had  dissensions — at  times  acute 
and  threatening.  Friction  has  been  lan^ely  due 
to  the  fact  that  non-members  are  allowed  to  lease 
land  on  exactly  the  same  terms  as  to  rents  and 
enjojrment  of  colony  benefits  as  members,  but 
without  a  vote  on  the  election  of  officers,  fixing  of 
rents,  or  expending  of  revenues.  A  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  lessees  are  non-members. 
Many  of  these  have  a  more  or  less  imperfect 
understanding  of  the  single-tax  philosophy. 
Strenuous -objection  has  been  made  to  increase 
of  rents,  with  increasing  population  and  land 
values,  and  the  corporation  has  been  forced  to 
sue  some  of  its  tenants — winning  its  cases  in  the 
courts.  Some  friends  have  severely  criticized  the 
withholding  of  the  voting  privilege  from  anv  as 
"undemocratic,"  and  have  charged  the  colony 
with  imposing ' '  taxation  without  representation  ' 
upon  non-member  lessees  who  were  not  given  a 
voice  in  determining  the  rents.  _ 

The  answer  is  that  the  colony  is  not  a  civil  gov- 
ernment at  all,  but  a  purely  voluntary  association 
— ^The  Fairhope  Single-Tax  Corporation ;  that  it 
has  a  perfect  moral  as  well  as  legal  right  to  fix  the 
terms  upon  which  others  will  be  permitted  to 
share  in  its  benefits ;  that  in  contractmg  with  non- 
members  that  they  shall  pay  exactly  the  same 
rents  as  members  for  land  of  equal  value,  and 
share  exactly  the  same  in  the  benefits  secured  by 
the  expenditure  of  the  rent  funds,  it  makes  a 
proposition  of  unexampled  liberality;  and  finally, 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of 
Fairhope  as  a  "single-tax  colony,"  that  its  final 
authority  shall  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  single- 
taxers  and  single-taxers  who  are  interested 
enough  to  coinply  with  the  easy  conditions  of 
membership.  Despite  its  differences  of  opinion 
the  community  is  an  unusually  homogeneous 
one,  displaying  an  ability  to  work  together  and 
hang  together  upon  occasions,  which  is  the  admi- 
ration of  all  neighboring  commttnities.    The  av- 
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erage  of  intelligence  is  unusual,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  tHe  community  for  culture  and  enterprise 
is  very  high.  The  revenue  from  rents  for  1906 
amounted  to  $2,142.16,  of  which  $937.73  was 
paid  out  for  taxes,  leaving  the  balance  for  local 
expenses.  Rent  of  land  for  the  current  year 
ranges  from  thirty-five  cents  an  acre  per  annum 
for  much  of  the  farm  land  to  a  little  over  $50  for 
business  lots  in  the  center  of  town.  Fairhope  is 
distancing  all  neighboring  towns  in  rate  of 
growth,  and  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
brightest,  cleanest,  and  most  prosperous  towns 
in  the  South.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  only 
village  in  the  world  that  provides  a  public  water 
supply  and  a  public  telephone  system  free  of 
charge,  the  telephone  service  reaching  throughout 
the  county,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  State  of 
Delaware. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  effects  that  this  policy 
is  having  upon  the  people  and  especially  upon 
so-called  well-established  ideas  ana  institutions. 
To  illustrate:  No  law  or  rule  has  been  adopted 
prohibiting  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  liquor, 
or  any  other  objectionable  business  except  a 
clause  in  the  lease  contracts  which  provides 
"that  no  business  shall  be  conducted  upon  the 
premises  herein  leased  that  is  objectionable  to 
a  majority  of  the  residents  on  colony  lands." 
But  no  one  has  ever  even  proposed  to  establish 
a  saloon.  No  rule  or  law  has  been  promulgated 
to  the  effect  that  men  shall  not  buy  and  sell 
lands,  but  the  fact  that  all  colony  lands  are 
offered  free  of  charge  to  any  one  who  wishes  to 
settle  upon  them,  and  the  agreement  in  the  lease 
which  provides  that  all  the  rent  shall  be  used 
for  public  purposes,  make  it  next  to  impossible 
for  any  one  to  sell  lands  alongside  colony  lands 
at  any  price.  This  village  levies  no  taxes  and 
has  no  public  debts,  and  yet  has  more  public 
improvements  and  pubUc  utilities  than  can  be 
found  in  any  similar  village  in  the  whole  country. 

FAIR  TRADE:  During  the  period  of  industrial 
and  commercial  depression  that  prevailed  in  Eng- 
land as  well  as  the  United  States  from  1873-79, 
the  idea  became  somewhat  popular  in  England 
that  the  cause  in  the  case  of  that  country  was  the 
unfair  condition  which  characterized  British  in- 
ternational exchanges;  Great  Britain  admitting 
into  her  own  jjorts  without  duty  nearly  all  the 
products  of  foreign  nations,  while  these  same  na- 
tions at  the  same  time  not  only  imposed  heavy 
and  often  prohibitory  duties  on  the  importation 
into  their  territory  of  British  products,  but  also 
in  some  instances,  as  in  the  case  of  the  beet-root 
sugar  of  France,  subsidized  competition  to  make 
it  possible  to  undersell  British  products  in  Eng- 
land's own  market  by  the  granting  of  boimties 
on  exports. 

It  was  therefore  proposed  to  institute  a  system 
of  fair  trade  by  having  England  afHx  to  each 
country  a  tariff  as  nearly  as  possible  correspond- 
ing to  the  tariff  which  such  country  enforced 
against  English  products.  The  proposition  gained 
some  passmg  lavor,  but  made  no  serious  im- 
pression on  England's  settled  policy  and  convic- 
tion that  free  trade  is  best.  (See,  however.  Tariff 
Reform  of  Great  Britain.)  The  same  idea 
has  to  some  extent  been  agitated  in  this  country 
under  the  name  of  Reciprocity. 

FALKHER,  ROLAND  POST:  American  edu- 
cator; bom  in  i860  at  Bridgeport,  Conn;  gradu- 
ated at  the  Philadelphia  Central  High  School 


(A.B.,  1870).  Entering  the  Wharton  School  of 
Finance  and  Economy  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  received  the  degree  of  Ph.B.  in  1885. 
Later  he  studied  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and 
Halle,  receiving,  in  1888,  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  at 
Halle.  Becommg  an  instructor  m  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  he  was  elected  to 
the  associate  professorship  di  statistics  in  the 
same  institution  in  1801.  The  same  year  he  was 
chcwen  statistician  of  the  Senate  subcommittee 
on  the  tariff.  He  was  the  first  corresponding 
secretary,  and  is  now  vice-president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  and 
from  1800  to  1900  he  was  editor  of  the  Annals  of 
the  academy.  He  is  a  member  of  various  learned 
societies,  among  them  the  American  Economic 
Association  and  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation. From  1900  to  1004  he  was  chief  of  the 
division  of  documents  in  tne  congressional  library ; 
and  in  the  latter  year  was  appointed  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  Porto  Rico,  which  position 
he  still  holds  (1907).  His  writings  are,  besides 
numerous  monographs:  "Prison  Statistics  of  the 
United  States"  (1889):  "Statistics  of  Prisoners" 
(1890,  1893);  a  translation  of  Meitzen's  "Ges- 
chichte,  Theorie  und  Technique  der  Statistik" 
(1891);  "The  Theory  and  Practice  of  Price  Sta- 
tistics"  (1893),  etc. 

FAMnjSrkRE:  See  Gvisb;  also,  Fourier. 

FAMILT:  By  the  word  family,  in  sociology, 
is  usually  meant  the  small  community  formed  by 
the  permanent  union  of  one  man  and  one  woman, 
or  of  one  or  more  men  with  one  or  more  women, 
together  with  the  children  bom  to  such  unions, 
either  Uving  in  one  house  or  forming  one  domestic 
group.  This  word  is  sometimes,  however,  used 
to  include  the  servants  or  slaves  belonging  to  the 
family  proper,  and  Uving  immediately  with  the 
family  proper.  Again,  going  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  putting  the  emphasis,  not  upon  the 
Uving  together,  but  upon  the  legal  or  the  blood 
relation,  the  word  is  used  to  denote  the  imity  of 
those  related  by  legal  blood  relation,  primarily 
parents  and  their  children  alone,  no  matter  where 
they  reside,  but  sometimes  made  to  include  par- 
ents, children,  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  sons-in-law, 
daughters-in-law,  and  even  still  more  remote  con- 
nections. 

EtymologicaUy,  the  word,  by  most  authorities, 
is  derived  through  the  Latin  familia,  from  the 
Oscan  fantel  (servus),  originally  signifying  the 
servile  property,  the  thrall  of  a  master,  and  later 
used  for  all  domestic  property,  things  as  well  as 
persons,  bearing  only  too  plain  impress  of  what 
we  shall  find  to  be  the  Roman  conception  of  the 
family  relation. 

L — ^The  Origin  of  the  Family 

All  sociologists  find  the  orig^  of  the  family  in 
general  in  the  sexual  relation,  but  as  to  the  more 
exact  form  of  its  origin  there  is  diversity  of  opin- 
ion, and  we  trace  a  development  of  view.  Be- 
fore the  discussion  of  the  question  in  the  scientific 
spirit,  it  was  generally  held  by  orthodox  tradi- 
tion that  the  family  arose  by  the  ordering  of  God 
in  the  union  of  the  first  man  and  the  first  woman. 
When  science  began  to  study  the  question,  and 
the  hypothesis  of  evolution  became  prevalent, 
the  earlier  writers — McLennan,  L.  H.  Morgan, 
Bachofen,  Lubbock — generally  taught  that  the 
sexual  relation  of  men  and  women  was  at  first  one 
of  promiscuous  imion,  from  whence  the  family 
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was  a  comparatively  late  evolution  in  the  process 
of  civilization,  through  the  survival  of  the  fittest — 
that  is,  in  this  case  uie  institution  or  custom  best 
fitted  to  preserve  life.  Later  and  more  careful 
study  by  such  men  as  Sir  Henry  Maine,  Herbert 
Spencer,  Charles  Darwin,  Peschel,  Starcke,  Le- 
toumeau,  and  Westermarck,  finds  that  the  theory 
of  promiscuity  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  proved,  tho 
these  writers  disagree  as  to  what  to  put  in  its 
place.  Sir  Henry  Maine  holds  that  the  original 
communities  of  men  may  have  taken  "all  sorts  of 
forms"  ("Dissertations  on  Early  Law  and  Cus- 
tom," p.  aSi).     Darwin  says: 

If  we  leok  tmi  enongfa  back  on  tbc  (tream  of  time,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly improbable  that  primeval  men  and  women  lived 
prondacoooily  to^tber.  Judgins  from  the  eodal  habits  of 
man  at  he  now  exists,  and  from  most  savages  being  polyga- 
mista,  the  moat  probaUe  view  it  that  primeval  man  aborigi- 
aally  lived  in  communitiei,  each  with  at  many  wivet  at  ne 
coidd  tttpport  and  obtain,  whom  he  would  have  iealoudy 
guarded  againtt  all  otiier  men  ("Descent  of  Han,"  ii.,  p. 
346). 

Spencer  holds  that  the  family  relation  evolved 
itself  through  being  the  relation  best  fitted  to 
pnroduce  and  rear  children  ("Principles  of  Sociol- 
ogy," vol.  i.,  part  3,  chap.  9). 
Yailaaa  Starcke  finds  the  evolution  of  the 
ik^—i^  family  the  best  means  of  enjoying 
iaaaam  nro^etty.  De  Coulanges  finds  the 
lamily,  at  least  in  Aryan  races,  form- 
ing around  the  religious  worship  of  ancestors. 
The  theories  of  Westermarck  and  Letoumeau  we 
shall  consider  later.  Yet,  however  the  authorities 
differ,  in  much  they  are  agreed.  They  all  hold 
that  out  of  very  various  b^nnings,  more  or  less 
loose,  the  monogamic  family  has  Men  evolved  as, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  the  best  (altho  that 
this  is  a  finality  they  are  not  agreed).  They  all 
hold  that  monogamy  was  not,  as  a  rule,  the  first 
form.  Among  animals  different  forms  of  the 
family  exist,  yet  the  family  has  certainly  been 
evolved  on  the  plane  of  evolution  that  they  have 
reached;  why  not,  then,  among  the  earliest  and 
lowest  men?  Among  only  a  few  wild  animals 
does  promiscuity  prevail.  Strict  pairing  is  the 
rule  among  some  monkeys,  ruminants,  tmgulates, 
and  predatory  animals ;  other  monkeys  are  polyg- 
amous, but  still  In  families.  Moreover,  the  male 
animals  are  jealous  over  the  possession  of  females. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  promiscuity  tends  to 
infecundity.  Yet  a  study  of  all  the  facts  will 
warn  one  from  dogmatism  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
family,  and  show  the  variety  of  forms  which  the 
family  relation  has  taken  among  men. 

Of  the  arguments  for  the  origin  of  the  family 
in  promiscuous  union,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  htis 
made,  perhaps,  the  best  summai^  in  his  article 
in  the  "Encjrclopsedia  Britannica."  He  says 
in  brief: 

At  whatever  epoch  dviUaed  ttmvden  iiave  vitited  peoples  of 
leta  cultivatiaa,  they  have  noted,  with  unconcealed  turprise, 
not  tha  family,  but  pramiteuity  and  polyandry.    They  have 
found  men  and  women  living  tosetiier  in  what  teemed  un- 
regulated eommuwty,  or  they  have  found  that 
the  woman  had  teveral  hutbandt,  and  often 
TlHMWi  af  *^*  tbtte  hutbandt  were  brothen.  ...  If 
a^^j^^ll^  we  can  tniat  the  tiaditiont  of  Indo-European 
'•^■'^***»  and  other  polite  peoplet,  they,  too,  once  lived 
in  a  stags  which  can  nardly  be  ditoemed  from 
pronUtcuity.  ...  If    the     practiaet    which 
make  Idndrsd  tnrough  malaa  diffictilt  or  impotsible  to  recog- 
nite  were  ever  univenall^  prevalent,  they  will   have  l«t 
vettiges  of  their  existence  in  the  custom  01  tracing  descent 
through  females.     (Mr.  I«ng  goes  on  to  show  such  vestiges.) 
...  It  has  been  shown  that  the  actual  practises  of  many 
barbarous  races  make  the  existence  of  the  patriarchal,  and 
■tut  more  of  the  monogamous  family  impossible,  and  that  the 
tlBditioot  of  the  races  called  Aryan,  with  many  faagments  of 
their  customs,  testify  to  a  similar  state  of  thinp  in  the  oast 
•zperiancea  of  nations  now  organized  on  the  basis  at  the  fam- 


ily. ..  .  The  Austnlian  black  fellowt  and  the  red  men  of 
North  America  an  grouped  in  Iceal  Iribts.  ,  .  ,  Within 
these  local  tribes  there  are  smaller  amociations.  variously 
called  "clans,"  "families,"  "septs,"  "tribes,"  by  travelers. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  governed  on  this  principle  in  Australia — 
"  All  the  children  take  after  the  clan  of  their  mother,  and  no 
man  can  marry  a  woman  of  the  same  clan,  altho  the  parties 
be  bora  of  parents  in  no  way  related,  according  to  our  idest." 
Theie  smaller  astociations  which  may  not  Tntefmairy  are 
named  after  some  animal,  vegetable,  or  other  natural  ooject. 
.  .  .  The  animal  or  plant  from  which  each  association  takes 
its  name  is  sacred;  in  America  it  is  called  the  totem.  .  .  . 
The  question  now  rises.  Do  we  meet  similar  attociationa 
among  civilised  peoples  who  now  possess  the  family?  (and 
Mr.  Lang  answen  that  we  do). 

For  the  argument  for  the  origin  of  the  family 
in  other  than  promiscuous  tmion  we  may  turn  to 
many  authors,  but  best  to  Westermarck,  who,  in 
his  "History  of  Human  Marriage,"  has  treated 
this  portion  of  the  subject  the  most  fully. 

He  argues  that  the  fanuly  has  probably  existed  from  the 
be^nning  of  the  human  race,  because  (i),  accepting  the  evo- 
lutionary hypothesis  of  the  ascent  of  man  from  the  Tower  ani- 
mals, the  family  is  found  among  many  of  the  higher  animalt. 
It  is  here  evidently  an  evolution;  among  the 
lower  animals  it  has  not  been  found.     Mar- 
ArgmnantS   riage  is  thus  rooted  in  family,  and  not  the 
-2_l_^       family  in  marriage  (p.  as).     Coining  now  to 
_  ^1       i._,  man,  he  finds  the  family  existing  from  the 
mmienity  start,  as  among  the  higher  animals,  tho  more 
developed.     He  says  that  the  asserted  promis- 
cuity of  certain  tnbes  is  a  mistake,  and  does 
not  exist,  while  among  the  lowest  tribes  we  find  atnmdant 
proof  of  rude  family  life.     If  the  father  does  nothing  else,  he 
Duilds  the  hut.     The  development  of  separate  families  among 
man  and  the  higher  animals  it  said  to  be  due  in  put  to  the 
difficulty  in  getting  food.    They  must  separate  to  nnge  and 
get  food,  just  at  later  they  come  together  in 
tribet    for    defenie.     Westermarek    believet 
tmminlU      *'"*  ^^  theory  of  promiscuity  has  arisen 
V^nlllaa      from  mistakes  of  travelers  not  understanding 
Mmmuua      family  customs,  and  says  that  sometimes  un- 
chasuty  has  been  increased  by  contact  with 
civilization.     Westermarek  says:    "We  may 
perhaps  say  that  irregular  connections  between  the  sexes  have, 
on  the  whole,  exhibited  a  tendency  to  increase  along  with 
the  progress  of  civilization"  (p.  69).     Among  many  savage 
tribra  intercourse  is  very  free  among  the  young,  but  after 
pregnancy  there  is  great  strictness.     Even  in  Scotland,  be- 
fore the  Reformation,  the  practise  of  "  hand-fastening  "  was 
common,  whereby  at  the  public  fairs  men  selected  female 
companions  with  whom  to  cohabit  for  a  year,  at  the  end  of 
which  period  they  could  either  leave  or  marry.     The  very  ex- 
tended if  not  almost  universal  cuttom  of  lending  wives  and 
tometimes  children  and  servants  among  savages,  Wester- 
marck refen  not  to  primitive  promiscuous  customs,  but  to 
conceptions  of  hotpitality,  the  father  looldng  upon  his  wife 
and  children  at  property  at  hit  disposal.     So  too  with  tlie 
fns  prima  noelts,  which  has  so  generally  existed  in  fact  if  not 
m  law;  it  was  held  as  a  property  right  belonging  to  the  strong. 
The  weaker  families  felt  honored  if  their  kinga,  priests,  or 
rulers  made  use  of  their  wives.     This  custom  is  very  common, 
and  has  existed  very  recently  in  Russia. 

As  for  the  fact  that  relationship  is  usually  traced  through 
the  females,  Westermarck  gives  a  long  list  of  tribes  where  it  is 
traced  through  the  males,  and  says  that  even  where  it  is  traced 
through  the  females,  there  are  a  good  many  reasons  that  ma/ 
be  given  for  it  other  than  that  of  uncertainty  of  the  paternity. 
He  sa^,  for  one  reason,  that  in  polygamous  families,  tho 
patermty  be  certain,  the  relation  is  naturally  traced  through 
the  mother,  to  distinguish  the  one  wife's  offspring  from  an- 
other's. Woman  has  usually  been  considered  man  s  property 
by  capture  or  purchase.  The  price  is  often  one  of  service,  as 
with  Jacob.  Sometimes  a  kinswoman  is  given  in  exchange. 
The  most  common  compensation  is  property.  Among  the 
Califomian  Karoks  a  wife  was  bought,  unless  unusually 
pretty  and  aristocratic,  for  half  a  string  of  dentalium  shell. 
In  British  Columbia  and  Vancouver  Island  the  prices  range 
from  ;Cao  to  ^£40 ;  among  the  Kafirs,  from  five  to  thirty 
cows.  The  Damaras  will  give  a  giri  for  one  cow.  In  Uganda 
a  wife  can  be  bought  for  three  bullocks,  or  six  sewing  needles, 
or  a  pair  of  shoes.  Among  the  Fijians  the  usual  price  is  a 
whale's  tooth  or  a  musket.  In  Japan  and  China  the  bride- 
groom gives  presents  to  the  bride,  and  this  is  sometimes  stipu- 
lated for.  Among  eariy  Aryan  races  the  bride  was  usually 
bought.  In  the  Homeric  age  a  maid  was  called  ik^trifiu*.,  one 
"who  yields  her  parents  many  oxen."  Aristotle  says  that  the 
andent  Greeks  Dought  their  wives.  In  Germany,  the  ex- 
pression "  to  buy  a  wife  "  was  in  use  till  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  The  giving  of  the  ring  in  the  English  wedding  service 
is  said  to  be  a  rdic  of  the  same  custom.  In  Servia,  in  the 
b^inning  of  the  present  century.  Black  Gemge  liinited  the 
price  of  a  girl  to  one  ducat.  Presents  to  the  bride  during 
courtship  are  said  to  come  from  the  same  custom.  In  many 
trihea  the  adulterer  simply  pays  the  husband  a  fine  tot  itotea 
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property.  Women  are  boosht  for  what  they  can  do.  The 
ruegians  buy  a*  many  wives  as  possible  to  row  their  canoes. 
The  purchase,  by  marriage,  however,  among 
all  peoples  hojs  more  or  less  disappeared.  In 
w|Mg  W  many  the  price  paid  for  the  bride  came  to  be 
p^^Va^  S^ven  by  the  father,  after  he  had  received  it, 
f  iu«niw  iQ  f Ijq  tmde,  and  hence  rose  the  custom  of  the 
dower,  or  settling  of  a  "  portion  "  b>r  the  father 
upon  the  bride.  With  this  conception  of  mar- 
riage asa  purchase  of  the  wife,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  thoae  who 
could  afford  it  should  buy  many  wives,  and  polygamy  be- 
came  common  tho  not  universal  among  sava^  tribes.  Slany 
North  American  tribes  an  strictly  monogamic.  Many  Asiat- 
ic and  African  tribes  are  the  same,  including  some  of  the 
lowest,  a*  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon.  But  in  almost  all  tribes  it 
seems  to  be  mainly  a  matter  of  money  and  power,  since  most 
princes  have  many  wives.  In  China  and  most  Mohammedan 
countries,  while  there  may  be  only  one  wife,  the  law  allows 
concubines.  Polyandry  is  much  rarer,  but  exists  among  the 
Aleuts,  sometimes  among  the  Eskimos.  Polyandry  is  not 
unknown  to  the  Rig  Vador.  It  seems  to  have  existed  among 
the  Picts,  and  to  have  developed  mainly  in  mountainous  or 
rude  climates,  where  women  were  few,  and  men  would  com- 
bine to  own  a  wife,  the  one  staying  with  her,  while  others 
would  be  away  on  excursions  of  chase  or  war.  Divorce 
seems  almost  tho  not  quite  universal.  A  wife  that  is  bought 
can  be  sold,  exchanged,  or  discarded.  Such,  then,  accordmg 
to  one  of  the  best  modnn  authorities,  is  the  origin  of  the  fam- 
ily: First,  the  union  of  male  and  female,  animal  or  man,  to 
care  for  and  defend  the  young — a  union  easily  broken,  where 
the  woman,  however,  has  considerable  freedom;  s»eond,  a 
union  where  the  man  rules  the  wife,  and  she  is  considered  bis 
property,  with  her  children,  he  having  obtained  her,  at  first  by 
capture,  and  later  by  service,  exchange,  or  purchase,  and 
where  she  is  his  servant,  he  going  on  to  buy  as  many  wives  a* 
he  can  afford  to  maintain;  and,  thirdly,  a  union  nsing  from 
this  into  monogany,  and  with  more  liberty  for  woman. 

M.  Letoumeau,  in  his  "Evolution  of  Marriage," 
takes  substantially  the  same  ground  as  Wester- 
marck  in  his  view  of  the  origin  of  the  family.  In 
the  system  of  totems  found  in  Australia,  and  es- 
sentially, tho  under  other  forms,  in  most  uncivi- 
lized communities,  he  sees  no  remnant  of  a  time  of 
promiscuous  intercourse,  or  trace  of  descent 
through  the  mother,  but  rather  a  property  insti- 
tution, which  in  general  he  beUeves  marriage  to 
be,  marrying  together  in  general,  a  lai^  ntunber 
of  men  and  women  connected  by  one  totem.  M. 
Letoumeau  believes  that  evolution  has  proved 
the  enduring  monogamic  marriage  to  have  been 
thus  far  the  most  fitted  to  survive,  but  holds  all 
evidence  to-day  to  indicate  that  the  marital  rela- 
tion is  now  evolving  still  ftirther  into  one  of  mon- 
ogamic marriage;  not  of  enduring  monog^amy, 
but  rather  of  easy  divorce  and  "free-love." 

n. — ^The  Prehistoric  Family 

Passing,  then,  from  the  question  of  the  origin 
of  the  family,  we  come  next  upon  the  question  of 
its  form  in  civilized  society  as  it  exists  when  fully 
developed,  tho  not  yet  in  the  clear  light  of  certain 
history.  Here  we  are  met  with  two  clear  types, 
the  Semitic  and  the  Aryan. 

The  Semitic  family  is  patriarehal  and  polygamous.     Sem- 
itic races  know  little  of  individual  liberty.     They  have  given 
the  world  its  religion:  above  all,  its  conception  of  a  one  su- 
preme and  all-p<»rerful  ruler.     The  family  has  partalnm  of 
this  conception.     It  is  founded  upon  obe- 
dience to  one  head.     The  wives  ana  children 
■«»»IH«  gg^  are  slaves;  their  duty  is  to  serve  and  obey. 

« Love  has  not  been  wanting,  yet  obedience  is 

***■"        the  fundamental  relation.    Yet  the  family 

is  strongly  developed.     It  is  the  social  tmit. 

Family  relationship  and  descent  Is  carefully 

maintained.     When  a  man  dies  childless  it  is  his  brother^ 

duty  to  raise  children  for  him.     (See  the  Levitate  in  Bible 

customs.)     Land  is  held  by  families. 

The  Aryan  family  is  monogamic.  It  is  also  the  social  unit. 
The  family  lives  separately.  It  possesses  rights  and  never 
dies.  The  principle  and  purpose  for  which  the  family  is 
founded  is  the  performance  of  the  sacra  or  worship  of  ances- 
try. Personal  Immortality  is  the  common  faith.  Ancestor 
worship  they  put  first.  In  India  Agni,  in  Italy  Vesta  meant 
the  sacred  nre  burned  to  ancestors.  Prayers  to  Agni  and  to 
Vesta  came  always  first.  There  was  in  every  nome  the 
sacred  fin,  never  allowed  to  go  out,  always  kept  pure,  and 
burning  only  oertatn  woods.     Near  the  home  of  the  living 


was  the  home  of  the  ancestral  dead.  It  was  one  home;  in  one 
part  lived  the  living,  and  in  one  part  "lived"  the  dead. 
Around  this  center  grew'the  family.  Only  relatives  could  be 
buried  in  the  ancestral  home.  When  a  woman  married,  she 
left  her  home  and  her  gods  and  joined  the  home  and  gods  of 
her  husband.  Generation  was  not  the  center  of  the  family, 
but  the  fire.  The  daughter  was  not  equal  to  the  son.  The 
object  of  marriage  was  to  bear  a  son  who  could  keep  up  the 
family  fire.  If  sterile,  a  man  could  divorce  his  wife  and  marry 
again;  or.  in  Sparta  and  other  places,  introduce  some  one  else 
to  give  conception  to  the  wife.  No  woman  could  perform  the 
sacra. 

Stich  is  the  Aryan  conception  of  the  family, 
perhaps  best  given  in  Ptistel  de  Coulanges's  "An- 
cient City."  This  ancestral  worship  seems  to 
have  existed  with  more  or  less  distinctness  among 
the  Hindus,  Iranians,  Slavonians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans. 

m. — ^Tbe  Family  in  Claadc  limes 

In  classic  times  the  family  is  still  a  religious  in- 
stitution, but  this  is  not  made  so  prominent.  In 
the  Homeric  type  there  is  great  delicacy,  dignity, 
tendeme^.  simplicity,  love.  No  trace  of  polyg- 
amy appears.  Concubinage  is  practised  only  by 
a  few.  Of  domestic  concubinage  there  is  no  trace. 
The  essence  of  marriage  lies  in  cohabitation,  with 
a  solemn  public  acknowledgment.  Death  alone 
dissolves  the  conjugal  relation.  The  love  of  Pe- 
nelope for  Ulysses,  the  tenderness  of  Hector  and 
Andromache,  the  heroic  love  of  Alcester,  the  filial 
piety  of  Antigone,  the  majestic  grandetir  of  Po- 
lyxena,  the  resignation  of  Iphigenia,  the  joyous, 
modest,  and  loving  Nausicaa — these,  says  Lecky, 
are  ' "pictures  of  pereiuiial  beauty,  which  Rome 
and  Christendom,  chivalry  and  modem  civiliza- 
tion have  neither  eclipsed  nor  surpassed"  ("His- 
tory of  European  Morals,"  Am.  ed.,  ii.,  p.  ai)6). 
Women,  however,  are  servants.  They  perform 
indoor  work,  fetch  water,  and  grind  nour.  Te- 
lemachus  bids  his  mother  mind  her  spindle  and 
loom  and  not  interfere  in  the  debates  oi  men. 

The  family  of  the  classical  period  proper  of 
Greece  is  more  religious  in  form  and  less  pure  in 
fact.  Concubinage  and  intercourse  with  hetetrm 
are  not  oidy  allowed  by  the  State,  but  publicly 
favored.  The  wife  is  kept  well  at  home.  She  is 
married  by  her  parents.  Sophocles  makes  a 
woman  describe  the  lot  of  her  sex  by 
saying:  "When  we  are  grown  up  we 
are  driven  away  from  our  parents 
and  paternal  gods"  {Frag.  Terms). 
Athenians  marry  Athenians.  The  wife  cares  for 
the  house  and  does  not  share  the  intellectual  life 
of  her  husband.  For  this  the  husband  goes  to 
hetarte.  Demosthenes  says  frankly:  "We  have 
httara  for  otir  pleasure,  wives  to  bear  us  children 
and  to  care  for  our  households"  (anrv  Ntoipai). 
Socrates  asks:  "Is  there  a  human  being  with 
whom  you  talk  less  than  with  your  wife  ? "  (Xeno- 
phon,  Economics,"  iii.,  i  a).  Fidelity  is  required 
of  the  wife.  Still  the  wife  has  some  rights.  She 
can  bring  action  against  her  husband. 

The  Roman  family  was  at  first  like  the  Ho- 
meric. Marriage  was  of  three  kinds :  Confarrea- 
iio,  the  religious ;  coemptio,  the  civil ;  usus,  effected 
by  a  man  and  woman  living  tocher 
for  one  year.  The  husband  is  the 
priest  of  the  domestic  altar.  He  is 
responsible  for  the  perpetuity  of  the 
family.  If  his  wife  is  sterile  he  can  divorce  her. 
He  has  the  right  to  reject  or  accept  the  child  at 
birth.  He  has  the  right  to  join  his  daughter  in 
wedlock  and  to  compel  the  wedlock  of  his  son. 
He  has  the  right  to  exclude  the  son  from  the  fam- 
ily hearth  and  to  introduce  a  stranger.     He  is  the 
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judicial  authority  in  the  household,  the  judge  of 
his  wife.  If  she  commit  adultery  he  can  put  her 
to  death.  Over  his  children  his  power  is  the 
same.     In  the  laws  of  Manu  we  read: 

Woman  during  her  infancy  depends  upon  her  father;  during 
her yoittb upon  her  husband;  when  her  husband  is  dead,  upon 
hersons;  if  she  ha*  no  son,  on  the  nearest  relative  of  her  hus- 
band, for  a  woman  ought  never  to  govern  herself  auxording 
to  her  own  will  (v„  147,  148). 

This  was  true  in  Rome  as  well  as  India.  A 
mother  need  not  be  asked  to  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage of  her  only  daughter.  This  position  was 
true  only  of  marriage  by  c<mfarreatio.  In  usus 
and  cotmptio  she  had  more  rights;  it  was  more  of 
a  bargain.  The  Roman  matron,  however,  had 
dignity  if  not  power.  She  was  addressed  as  mater- 
famUtas,  as  her  husband  paUrfamilias.  She  pro- 
nounced to  her  husband  on  entering  his  house- 
hold "  Ubi  tu  Caius,  ego  Caia,"  implying  equality 
in  dignity.  She  was  the  object  01  veneration. 
She  had  her  place  near  the  sacred  fire.  It  was 
said  to  be  500  years  after  the  fotmdation  of  the 
city  before  the  first  divorce  occurred.  The  dis- 
integration and  immorality  that  set  in  tmder  the 
empue  are  well  known.  Seneca  says  that  mar- 
riage was  contracted  to  give  piquancy  to  adul- 
tery {D*  Benef.,  iii.,  16,  2,  3). 

IV.— The  Family  In  Btfly  ChriatiMiity 

The  conception  of  marriage  as  a  lifelong  union 

of  one  man  with  one  woman,  and  that  outside  of 

this  any  sexual  relation  is  sinful,  came  in  with 

Christianity.     Christianity  knows  but  one  wife 

for  one  husband,  and  that  while  life 

Tha  S«v    ^'^^^i  ^^"^^  ^'31'  the  one  cause  of  fomi- 

jmS^^t  cation.  Phirity  is  to  be  of  the  heart. 
He  "who  looketh  on  a  woman  to  lust 
after  her  hath  committed  adultery 
with  her  already  in  his  heart"  (Mt.  v.  38).  Chris- 
tianity does  not  give  detailed  enactment.  It 
elevates  the  whole  conception  of  woman  and  of 
marriage  to  a  spiritual  plane.  Christ  g^ves  the 
same  authority  and  power  to  the  mother  as  the 
father.  The  two  are  equal  and  the  two  are  one. 
St.  Paul  seems  to  have  had  a  lower  idea  of  woman. 
He  sajrs  more  than  once,  "  For  the  husband  is  the 
head  of  the  wife,  even  as  Christ  is  the  head  of  the 
Church"  (Eph.  v.  33).  He  commands  wives  to 
be  subject  "to  their  own  husbands  in  everything" 
(Eph.  v.  34).  Celibacy  is  held  to  be  better  than 
marriage,  tho  marria^  may  be  allowed  to  prevent 
fornication  (i  Cor.  vii.  2).  Yet  he  and  all  the 
writers  of  the  Epistles  and  Revelation  elevate 
marria^  by  makmg  it  the  symbol  of  the  relation 
of  Christ  to  the  Church.  Celibacy  is  held  very 
high  through  all  the  early  Christian  centuries. 
(See  Chukch  and  Social  Reform.)  Bishops, 
pnresbyters,  and  deacons  are  forbidden  marriage. 
They  need  not  repttdiate  wives,  but  they  must  not 
marry.  Deaconesses  are  to  be  virgins  or  widows. 
The  reason  for  this  is  plain — licentiousness  was 
the  prevailing  sin  of  the  times. 

In  one  respect  only  was  woman's  liberty  nar- 
rowed by  early  Christianity.  Under  Rome'wom- 
an_  had  gained  some  freedom  by  relinquishing 
religious  marriage  and  bargaining  for  freedom 
in  the  civil  marriage.  Christianity,  by  making 
marriage  again  rel^ous  and  not  civil,  brought 
her  legal  position  back  to  being  under  her  husband 
again.  The  old  law  proclaimed  liberty  of  di- 
vorce; the  Christian  declared  marriage  indis- 
soluble. The  (Christian  idea  of  the  family  per- 
vaded later  legislation.     (See  Christianity  and 


Social  Reform.)  It  restrained  the  power  of  the 
parent,  putting  love  in  place  of  law.  The  freedom 
of  the  Roman  matron  was  bought  by  her  disgrace. 
If  Christianity  took  away  some  of  this  freedom,  it 
was  by  taking  away  her  disgrace. 

V. — The  Medieval  Family 

The  barbarians  who  invaded  the  empire  hon- 
ored woman.  The  family  was  pure.  Domestic 
virtues  prevailed.  Salvi'an  wrote  in  the  fifth 
century  {De  Gubemaiione  Dei)  of  the  Romans  and 
the  Christians,  at  this  time  largely  infected  by 
Roman  impurity: 

You,  Romans  and  Christians  and  Catholics,  are  defrauding 
your  brethren,  are  grinding  the  faces  of  the  poor,  are  frittering 
away  your  lives  over  the  imptu«  and  heathenish  spectacles  of 
the  amphitheater;  you  are  wallowing  in  licentiousness  and 
inebriety.  The  barbarians,  meanwhile,  heathens  and  here- 
tics tho  they  may  be,  and  however  fierce  toward  us,  are  just 
and  fair  in  their  dealings  with  one  another.  The  men  of  the 
same  clan  and  following  the  same  Idng  love  one  another  with 
true  affection.  The  impurities  of  the  theater  are  unknown 
among  them.  Many  of  their  tribes  are  free  from  the  taint  of 
dnmkenness,  and  among  all,  except  the  Slavs  and  the  Huns, 
chastity  is  the  rule. 

Monogamy  was  universal  save  among  the 
princes.  Dfvorce  was  uncommon.  Adultery  was 
ptmished  with  great  severity.  Women  accom- 
panied their  husoands  on  campaigns.  The  great 
mvasions  were  migrations  of  families.  The  Ger- 
man family  was  a  republic.  Legally  the  position 
of  woman,  in  the  Germanic  states,  as  they  began 
to  crystallise,  was  a  mass  of  contradictions.  One 
code  grants  her  the  right  of  inheritance ;  another 
denies  it.  One  causes  the  wife  practically  to  be 
sold  to  the  husband ;  another  causes  her  to  come 
to  him  bringing  a  dowry.  But  however  it  was 
legally,  morally  woman  was  ever  regarded  as 
man's  equal  or  superior.  She  was  not  confined 
to  household  cares.  In  battle  she  stood  in  the 
rear  to  inspire  the  warriors.  In  worship  she 
stood  near  the  priest,  examined  the  entrails,  and 
pronounced  the  verdict.  In  Iceland,  which  was 
never  touched  by  Roman  influence,  a  kiss  forced 
upon  woman  was,  in  the  twelfth  century,  pun- 
ished with  exile.  Yet  in  other  CJermanic  races 
woman  was  virtually  a  slave.  In  some  she  was 
immolated  on  the  pyre  of  her  husband. 

As  royal  p>ower  arose  and  civilization  became 
a  war  between  robber  barons,  woman  needed  a 
protector.  She  was  more  and  more  placed  under 
tutelage.  Yet  as  feudalism  became 
settled  it  tended  to  develop  the  fam- 
ily. The  lord,  marked  off  from  his 
dependents,  was  more  forced  to  seek 
equal  comradeship  with  the  few  who  were  his 
feudal  equals — his  family.  It  tended  to  develop 
the  individual  family.  The  children,  and  espe- 
cially the  eldest  son,  were  more  honored.  This 
developed  pride  of  family,  but  lowered  the  condi- 
tion of  the  dependent  family.  The  lord  often 
lorded  it  over  the  family  of  his  serf.  The  legal 
recognition  of  the  jus  primte  noctis  has  been  denied ; 
but  m  practise  the  lord  undoubtedly,  by  might, 
if  not  by  right,  claimed  the  body  of  the  female 
serf.     His  serfs  could  not  marry  without  his  will. 

When  feudalism  gradually  disappeared  the 
tutelage  of  woman  was  contmued  by  habit  and 
legal  ctistom.  Chivalry,  however,  honored  the 
woman  as  a  jewel  to  be  guarded,  and  a  queen  to 
be  served.  Knights  swore  "to  fear,  revere,  and 
serve  God  religiously;  to  forward  the  faith  with 
all  their  strength,  and  to  die  a  thousand  deaths 
rather  than  renounce  Christianity;  to  maintain 
the  jtist  cause  of  the  weak,  such  as  of  widows, 
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orphans,  and  maidens,  in  a  good  quarrel;  to  ex- 
pose themselves  for  them  according  as  necessity 
required,  provided  it  was  not  against  their  own 
honor,  or  against  their  king,  or  natural  prince; 
that  avarice,  recompense,  gain,  or  profit  should 
never  oblige  them  to  do  any  action,  but  only  glory 
and  virtue;  that  they  would  hold  themselves 
bound  to  conduct  a  lady  or  maiden;  that  they 
would  serve  her,  protect  her,  and  save  her  from 
all  danger  and  all  insult,  or  die  in  the  attempt; 
that  they  would  never  do  violence  to  ladies  or 
maidens,  altho  they  had  gained  them  by  arms, 
without  their  will  or  consent:  that,  above  all 
things,  they  would  be  faithful,  humble,  and 
woiud  never  fail  in  their  word,  for  any  ill  or  loss 
that  might  thence  happen  to  them"  (Guizot's 
"History  of  Civilization,"  iv.,  a»-a4).  In  South- 
em  Europe  the  vices  of  the  Roman  Empire  had 
more  endurance.  The  home  was  degraded; 
woman  an  inferior.  This  was  encouraged  and 
woman  corrupted  by  the  growing  licentiousness 
of  the  priests  with  their  enforced  celibacy.  The 
Church  praised  first  purity,  then  virginity,  then 
celibacy.  Marriage  was  a  concession  to  the  flesh. 
The  Manichean  doctrine  spread  that  the  body  was 
evil.  Eustathius,  before  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century,  asserted  that  the  married  cannot  be 
saved,  and  that  prayers  must  not  be  offered  in 
their  houses  (Leas  "Historical  Sketch  of  Sacer- 
dotal Celibacy,"  p.  6i).  About  the  year  385  the 
first  definite  rule  was  issued  commanding  per- 
petual celibacy  for  the  clergy.  Down  to  the 
Protestant  Reformation  the  monk  and  the  nun 
were  held  up  as  "the  religious."  Every  kind  of 
concubinage  was  practised,  tho  the  councils 
thundered  against  it.  Occasionally  the  Church 
in  despair  seemed  to  surrender  and  allow  con- 
cubinage. Convents  became  brothels.  The  love 
of  Abelard  and  Heloise  is  indicative: 

In  •  woridly  point  of  view,  it  was  better  for  him,  as  a 
churchman,  to  have  the  reputation  of  shameless  immorality 
than  that  of  a  loving  and  pious  husband;  ana 
this  was  so  evidently  a  matter  of  ooune,  that 
AlO0tiQllDI    she  willingly  sacrificed  everything,  and  prac- 
tised every  deceit,  that  he  miRht  be  considered 
a  reckless  libertine,  who  had  refused  her  the 
only  lepaiation  in  his  power  (Lea,  p.  sSj). 

The  Church,  with  exceptions,  yet  too  few,  be- 
came grossly  corrupt.  Cardinal  Hugo  said  to 
the  people  of  Lyons,  on  the  occasion  of  the  de-> 
parttire  of  Innocent  IV.  (1251),  after  a  residence 
of  eight  years: 

Friends,  since  our  arrival  here  we  have  done  much  for  your 
city.  When  we  came,  we  found  here  three  or  four  brothels. 
We  leave  behind  us  but  one.  We  must  own.  however,  that  it 
extends  without  interruption  from  the  eastern  to  the  western 
gate  (Lea,  p.  356). 

Marriage  was  regarded  as  a  sacrament,  but  the 
degradation  of  marriage  as  a  carnal  indulgence 
was  more  potent.  The  degradation  of  marriage 
led  to  a  degraded  sense  of  woman.  This  was 
voiced  in  the  canon  law.  Woman  was  regarded 
as  the  means  of  man's  fall.  Man  is  above  her, 
between  her  and  Ck)d.  In  all  respects  relative  to 
the  condition  of  woman,  the  canon  law  copied 
Roman  law. 

VI. — ^The  Family  in  Modem  Times 

It  has  been  a  favorite  charge  of  Roman  Cath- 
olics that  the  Protestant  Church  was  fotuded 
upon  lust:  in  England,  upon  the  unholy  passion 
01  the  king;  on  the  (^ntment,  upon  the  oroken 
vows  of  a  monk  and  nun.  The  truth  is  that  one 
of  the  first  blows  struck  by  the  Reformers  was 


against  the  enforced  celibacy  of  the  clergy;  a  rule 
which  Luther  characterized  as  angelic  in  appear- 
ance, but  devilish  in  reality.  The  importance  of 
this  step  was  enormotis.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  tne  common  people  greeted  it  was  a  proof 
of  the  evil  of  an  immarried  clergy.  The  Romish 
Chtirch,  while  not  allowing  divorce,  reserved  for 
itself  the  right  of  pronouncing  marriages  between 
relatives,  within  a  marvelously  ingenious  and 
complicated  system  of  prohibited  decrees,  as  null 
and  void  from  the  begiiming.  Dispensations, 
too,  were  allowed  princes  and  nobles.  The  mass 
of  the  people  were  left  to  endure  the  burden  of 
evils  growing  out  of  the  sacramental  theory  of - 
marriage.  In  demanding  impossible  virtues,  the 
Church  opened  wide  the  doors  for  all  possible 
vices.  Luther  allowed  divorce  on  the  ground  of 
adtiltery  only;  Zwingli  and  the  Ztuich  ordinances 
for  other  grave  reasons.  Calvin  took  substan- 
tially the  same  position  as  Luther.  Luther  even 
allowed  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  of  Hesse,  for 
political  reasons,  to  marry  two  women.  The  Eng- 
lish Church,  which  had  never  been  wholly  under 
the  control  of  Rome,  was  less  changed,  there  being 
less  to  change.  Enforced  celibacy,  however,  was 
voted  down  in  convocation  by  a  vote  of  53  to  22 
in  1547,  and  marriage  as  a  sacrament  was  re- 
jected. The  Pimtans,  revolting  against  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  denotmced  the  right  of  the 
priest  to  marry,  and  declared  marriage  a  civil 
contract.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  New  Eng- 
land Ptiritans.  John  Robinson  says:  "We  can- 
not assent  to  the  received  opinion  and* 
p_t^j^^j^  practise  answerable  in  the  reformed 
«»wt«»T-"T"-"  pjjurches  by  which  the  pastors  thereof 
do  celebrate  marriage  publicly  and  by 
virtue  of  their  office"  ("Apology,"  45).  A  law 
of  Plymouth  Colony  (1633)  required  magistrates 
to  legalize  marriages.  It  was  doubtful,  however, 
how  far  the  people  approved  of  this.  In  1692  the 
Massachusetts  laws  provided  that  marriage  cere- 
monies might  be  performed  by  ministers,  and  this 
has  become  the  rule  in  New  England;  but  the 
minister  performs  the  marriage  as  far  as  the  State 
is  concerned, -not  in  his  capacity  as  a  minister,  but 
as  a  civil  officer.  The  Church  of  England,  as  well 
as  that  of  Rome,  is  averse  to  this  theory — that 
marriage  is  a  civil  contract — and  has  thus  far 
successfully  resisted  the  tendency  to  the  com- 
plete secularization  of  marriage  iii  England;  but 
on  the  Continent  it  has  grown  rapidly  with  the 
waning  power  of  Rome.  All  Protestant  sects 
tend  to  look  upon  adultery  as  the  only  cause  for 
divorce,  while  Rome  allows  separation,  but  holds 
that  the  bond,  once  formed,  is  dissoluble  only  by 
death. 

Other  influences  have  been  at  work  in  modem 
times  upon  the  family.  The  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion, with  its  emphasis  upon  individualism,  has 
tended  to  exalt  the  individual  above  the  family. 
Says  Sir  Henry  Maine  ("Ancient  Law,"  pp.  163, 
165): 

The  movement  of  the  progressive  societies  has  been  uni- 
form in  one  respect.  Through  all  its  course  it  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  tne  gradual  dissolution  of  family  dependency 
and  the  growth  of  individual  obligation  in  its  place.  The 
individuaJ  is  steadily  substituted  for  the  family,  as  the  unit 
of  which  civil  laws  take  account.  .  .  .  We  may  say  that  the 
movement  of  the  progressive  societies  has  hitherto  been  a 
movement  from  status  to  contract. 

Says  President  Thwing  of  the  Western  Reserve 
University,  himself  a  Protestant:  "The  cause 
underlying,  and  in  a  sense  all  other  causes  [of  the 
decay  of  uie  modem  family]  is  that  growth  of  in- 
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dtvidualism  which  is  itself  the  direct  product  of 
the  Rdormation." 

Such  has  been  the  legal  effect  of  the  Reforma- 
tion upon  the  family.  The  family  is  less  the 
social  unit,  and  less  and  less  so  as  liberalism  pre- 
vails. In  England  the  Conservative  Party  is 
said  to  be  made  up  of  those  who  have  strong 
"family"  affiliations.  In  regard  to  property, 
the  old  common  law  gave  all  property  to  the  hus- 
band, and  tho  this  has  been  steadily  modified, 
great  injustices  are  yet  done  to  woman  in  the 
name  of  law.  (See  Woman's  Rights.)  Protes- 
tantism, however,  while  it  has  tended  to  exalt 
the  individual  over  the  family,  and  to  give  the 
woman  a  standing  at  least  more  equal  with  the 
man,  cannot  as  yet  be  accused  of  having  hurt  the 
family  Ufe.  Nowhere  in  the  world  has  there  been 
purer  family  life  than  in  Protestant  Germany, 
England,  Scotland,  and  America.  The  Protes- 
tant home  has  been  its  proudest  gem.  Yet 
equally  tmdoubtedljr  a  change  has  come.  The 
increase  of  Divorce  is  one  of  the  best  recognized, 
because  most  apparent  of  modem 
J.  facts.    And  this  is  perhaps  quite  as 

much  a  symptom  as  the  cause  of  the 
decay  of  the  family.     A  publication 
of  the  National  Divorce  Reform  League  for  1893 
says: 

We  mifiht  apend  much  of  our  time  on  the  evils  that  beset 
the  iunil^,  for  they  are  many  and  lerioua.  But  brief  mention 
of  ■  few  u  enoush.  Some  deitroy  the  very  conatitution  of 
the  family;  others  impair  its  environment.  We  name  the 
enormous  ntunber  and  increase  of  divorces;  the  apparent  de- 
crease of  marriasea  and  the  haste  and  ignorance  that  mark 
many  unions;  the  prevalence  of  sexual  vice,  with  the  low 
ideal*  of  sex  that  lead  to  it:  and  insensibility  to  the  sacied 
oUintiona  of  paternity.  Then  then  ate  the  open  or  more 
subue  influences  that  make  our  dviliiation  almost  the  direct 
foe  of  the  home.  We  point  to  the  methods  of  business  in- 
volving absence  from  home,  the  system  of  commercial  tnv- 
den  and  the  operation  of  the  Industrial  svstem  as  a  whole, 
wMch  tends  to  separate  the  household  in  both  business  and 
labor  into  its  constituent  individuals.  These  have  greatly 
ditturfaed  the  relation  of  the  centripetal  and  centrifugu  forces 
of  the  home  and  society.  Then  again,  the  solidarity  of  do- 
mestic interest  is  weakened  by  other  competitions,  lliere  are 
the  fascinations  of  "shopping,"  the  waste  of  time  over  mere 
social  "fads,"  and  the  increasins  resort  on  the  part  of  women 
to  dubs  and  social  frivolities  among  themsdves,  for  which  the 
nsglsct  and  absence  of  men  are  in  peat  degree  responsible; 
and  even  the  noble  desire  for  honest  mtellectual  improvement 
and  for  charitable  work  have  made  inroads  upon  tba  home. 

More  open  evidences  of  social  corruption  exist. 
(See  Prostitution.)  Evidence  is  not  wanting 
of  the  increase  of  impurity  in  the  sextial  relation 
among  factory  populations.  The  development 
of  the  tenement  poptilation  is  itself  an  indication 
of  the  decay  of  the  £unily.  In  New  York  City  80 
per  cent  of  the  population  are  said  to  live  in  tene- 
ments.    (See  Tbnbmbnts.) 

The  evidences  exist  on  every  hand  that  the 
preservation  of  the  family  is  a  most  pressing,  if 
not  the  most  pressing,  problem  in  modem  practi- 
cal sociology. 

Vn.— The  Sodologic  Functioii  of  the  Family 

Save  for  a  few  extreme  radicals,  who  would 
abolish  the  family,  and  whose  position  we  shall 
consider  later,  all  sociologists  find  in  the  family 
the  social  unit,  the  keystone  of  society.  Says 
Dr.  S.  W.  Dike: 

f  do  not  fear  contradiction  from  any  competent  scholar  in 
political  sdenee  when  I  say  that  the  study  of  the  single  family 
on  its  homestead  would  yield  richer  sdentific  knowledge  and 
more  practical  results  in  the  great  social  sdences  than  almost 
any  other  single  object  in  the  sodal  worid.  Pursued  historic- 
ally the  student  would  find  himself  at  the  roots  of  property, 
separate  ownership  of  land,  inheritance,  rent,  taxation,  free 
tnide,  and  tariff,  and  discover  the  imns  of  interaatioaal  law 


and  the  State.  The  great  questions  of  the  day,  as  we  call 
them,  are  little  more  than  mddents  to  the  working  of  the 
great  sodal  institutions;  and  these,  we  have  already  seen,  are 
the  expansion*  and  modified  forms  of  the  family,  amid  its  un- 
ceasing support  and  activity.  "Sociology,"  the  late  Dr. 
Hulford  used  to  say,  "  is  the  coming  sdenee,  and  the  family 
holds  the  key  to  it.  "The  family,"  be  also  wrote,  "is  the 
most  imjxntant  question  that  has  come  before  the  American 
people  since  the  war." 

Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  in  the  Nineteenth  Century 
for  February,  1889: 

The  greatest  and  deepest  of  all  human  controvenies  is  the 
marriage  controveny.  It  appears  to  be  surging  up  on  ail 
sides  around  us.  ...  It  is  m  America  that,  from  whatever 
cause,  this  controveny  has  reached  a  stage  ol  development 
more  advanced  than  elaewbere. 

What,  then,  is  definitely  the  sociologic  ftmction 
of  the  family  which  gives  it  such  extreme  impor- 
tance? 

1 .  It  furnishes  the  two  elements  which  tmdoubt- 
edly  contribute  more  than  any  other  to  the  de- 
velopment of  all  htmian  life — viz.,  heredity  and 
environment  dtuHng  the  formative  period  of  life. 
The  family  controls  or  may  control  both.  "The 
best  way  to  become  good,  it  has  been  well  said, 
"is  to  be  bom  good.  Out  of  5,511  convicts  at 
Elmira  Reformatory  38  per  cent  had  parents 
known  to  be  intemperate,  and  13  per  cent  more  of 
doubtful  habits;  81  per  cent  had  parents  not 
possessing  property;  44  per  cent  had  parents  of 
little  or  no  education.  The  power  01  home  in 
childhood  is  equally  evident.  Of  these  same 
5,511  convicts,  54  per  cent  came  from  bad  homes, 
38  per  cent  more  from  homes  only  "fair";  not 
more  than  6  per  cent  came  from  homes  that  were 
good;  43  per  cent  were  homeless  when  committed; 

97  per  cent  came  from  bad  associa- 
tions. "As  the  twig  is  bent  the  tree 
inclines."  "A  chiM's  first  teacher 
is  the  one  who  first  loves  it " ;  and  usu- 
ally this  is  the  mother.  It  is,  then,  the  first  duty 
of  the  familv  to  see  that  the  child  is  well  bom, 
and,  secondly,  well  nurtured.  These  conditions 
are  largely  personal  and  individual,  moral  and 
physiological,  rather  than  sociological,  and  so  do 
not  fall  within  ovir  province  in  this  article.  Who 
does  not  know  that  pure  parents,  pure  generation, 
pure  conception,  pure  preniancy  are  of  infinite 
importance  to  pure  birth  ?  So  with  mental,  moi^, 
and  phvsical  health  in  every  form.  To  see  that 
the  child  that  is  bom  has  this  is,  then,  the  first 
sociological  ftmction  of  the  family.  This,  how- 
ever, implies  and  necessitates  pure  marriage:  so 
that  the  marriage  of  those  mentally,  morafiy,  or 
physically  incapacitated  to  beget  healthy  chU- 
dren  is  a  sociolog^ic  sin.  Says  Professor  Jowett, 
in  his  introduction  to  Plato's  "Republic"  (isted., 
vol.  ii.,  130-132): 

The  late  Dr.  Combe  is  aud  by  his  biographer  to  have  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  marriage,  because  he  knew  that  he 
was  subject  to  heieditary  consumption.  This  little  fact  sug- 
gests the  reflection  that  one  penon  in  a  thousand  did  from  a 
sense  of  duty  what  the  other  nine  hun<fa«d  and  ninety-nine 
ought  to  have  done. 

2.  But  purely  and  healthfully  bom,  it  is,  sec- 
ond, the  function  of  the  family  to  see  that  the 
child  is  rightly  reared.  Its  firat  duty  in  this  line 
is  undoubtedly  to  see  that  it  is  reared  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  love.  The  first  duty  of  parents  is  to 
love  each  other  and  their  offspnng.  Here  most 
literally  love  is  life.  Who  can  deny  or  doubt  the 
infinite  and  irreparable  loss  of  a  childhood  reared 
in  an  atmosphere  without  love?  It  is  this  loss 
which,  as  we  shall  say,  is  sociologically  the  un- 
answerable ai^ument  for  all  social  schemes,  that 
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would  take  away  the  child  from  the  mother  or 
father.  Of  the  ntirttire  of  the  child  in  health  and 
in  education,  ethical  and  moral,  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual and  physical,  we  cannot  here  speak,  but 
it  suggests  itself.  The  truest  education  a  child 
receives  is  in  its  home,  whether  that  home  be  a 
palace  or  a  city  alley.  Therefore,  as  for  other 
reasons,  the  frightful  significance  of  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  real  home  in  large  sections  of  our 
cities  and  growing  portions  of  our  population. 

3.  But  uiis  is  by  no  means  the  only  function 
of  the  family.  It  is,  thirdly,  the  function  of  the 
family  to  furnish  all  through  life  the  necessary 
atmosphere  of  love  and  peace  to  the  individual. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  every  one  should  be  mar- 
ried. It  is  necessary  to  tne  highest  life  that 
every  one  should  have  at  some  portion  at  least 
of  adult  life,  as  well  as  in  childhood, 
r-      .  g^  the  joy  and  peace  of  life  in  the  fam- 

should  be  alone"  is  the  voice  of  soci- 
ology as  well  as  of  God.  Manisbomsexed.  Man 
is  created  male  and  female.  This  is  the  fact,  who- 
ever and  whatever  is  the  creator.  And  the  law 
of  sex  runs  through  all  the  universe,  mental  and 
moral,  as  well  as  physical.  For  the  development 
of  this,  see  Marriage  ;  we  simply  state  it  here.  It 
is  the  function  of  the  family  to'  furnish  men  and 
women  with  the  opportunity  for  the  carrying  out 
of  this  sex  life,  mental  and  moral,  even  more  than 
phjrsical.  Man  without  woman,  or  woman  with- 
out man,  is  a  biological  and  sociological  abnor- 
mity. It  indicates  an  abnormal  condition  in 
society  when  it  is  found  that  ao  per  cent  of  the 
women  of  England  and  44  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Belgium,  with  about  33  per  cent  in  Europe, 
in  18^5,  are  unwedded;  and  when  we  read  the 
startling  statistics  of  the  decrease  of  marriages  in 
modem  civilization.  (See  Marriage.)  It  is  to 
the  shame  of  modem  science  that  thus  far  this 
subject  has  been  left  almost  completely  untreated 
from  the  standpoint  of  science,  and  that  the  care- 
fill  literature  ot  the  subject  is  so  meager. 

Vm. — ^Varions  Theoriea  of  the  Family 

The  form  of  the  family  where  marriage  is  be- 
tween one  man  and  one  woman,  and  indissoluble 
until  death,  save  for  cause  of  adultery  or  sim- 
ilar aggravated  causes,  is  by  many  considered  the 
only  form  of  the  family  really  worthy  of  the  name. 
It  IS  declared  to  be  the  best  form,  for  the  follow- 
ing, among  other  reasons: 

1.  That  history  proves  it  to  be  that  form  of 
the  family  best  productive  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, individual  and  national.  The  supporters 
of  this  argument  point  to  the  Aryan  civilization; 
to  Greece  m  her  pure  days ;  to  Rome  when  she  had 
the  mono^amic  family  and  rare  divorce;  to  the 
early  Christian  centuries,  before  false  theories 
of  celibacy  and  virginity  broke  up 

p«rm»iiMit   *^  married  life;  to  Germany,  Eng- 
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land,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  America, 
and  to  the  individuals  produced  by 
such  civilizations  as  compared  with 
the  polygamic  civilizations  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

3.  It  IS  argued  that  monogamic  marriage  with- 
out easy  divorce  is  far  better  for  child  nurture. 
Easy  divorce,  they  say,  leads  to  broken  homes  and 
changing,  shifting  relations  that  breaJc  up  the 
peace  and  quiet  and  love  necessary  to  child  nur- 
ture. 

3.  It  is  argued  that  the  possibility  of  easy  di- 
vorce suggests  its  adoption;  that  the  men  or 


women  who  know  they  can  easily  obtain  divorce 
and  marry  again  are  led  to  think  of  it,  and  then 
seek  it  on  any  occasion  when  fancy  prompts, 
or  when  passing  di^teasure  with  their  married 
partner  causes  a  desire  to  chanee.  In  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  is  claimed  that  uie  trouble  lies  at 
least  in  part  with  both  parties,  and  that  to  make  a 
change  m  the  marital  relation  would  not  aSord 
relief,  since  one  cannot  obtain  divorce  from  one- 
self, and  that  often  at  least  one  would  thus  seek 
change  without  finding  relief;  thus,  to  say  the 
least,  needlessly  causing  the  breaking  up  of  homes 
and  perhaps  the  breaking  of  many  nearts. 

4.  It  is  claimed  that  easy  divorce  makes  mar- 
riage a  light  affair,  hence  lowering  the  sense  of 
both  its  solemn  responsibilities  and  its  possibili- 
ties of  unchanging  and  unequaled  mutual  con- 
fidence and  joy  and  love.  This,  it  is  said,  would 
make  men  and  women  enter  the  state  of  matri- 
mony more  carelessly  than  they  do  now,  instead 
of  "reverently,  discreetly,  advisedly,  soberly,  and 
in  the  fear  of  God." 

5.  It  is  claimed  that,  since  sensual  desire  is 
more  liable  to  change  its  object  than  is  love,  a 
system  allowing  of  easy  divorce  and  change  would 
tend  to  elevate  the  lower  elements  in  marriage  and 
the  family,  making  them  matters  of  bodily  sexual 
relations  rather  taan  of  moral  and  spiritual  rela- 
tions. 

6.  It  is  claimed  that  easy  divorce  and  change 
are  repugnant  and  contrary  to  the  highest  ethi- 
cal and  moral  sentiment,  which  demand  love  that 
does  not  end  nor  change,  and  that  recognizes  one 
supreme  object  of  its  love,  a  love  which  can  brook 
no  rival. 

7.  Lastly,  but  for  Christians  first,  it  is  argued 
that  any  relation  other  than  that  of  the  tmion  of 
one  man  with  one  woman,  indissoluble  until  death 

save  for  cause  of  fornication,  is  di- 
ttrtk^trr    rectly  contrary  to  the  revealed  will 
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and  law  of  God  in  Christ,  who  de- 


clares positively  of  the  sexual  rela- 
tion that  "for  this  cause  shall  a  man 
leave  father  and  mother  and  shall  cleave  to  his 
wife,  and  they  twain  shall  be  one  flesh";  and 
again,  "Whosoever  shall  put  away  his  wife,  ex- 
cept it  be  for  fornication,  and  shall  marry  another, 
committeth  adultery,  and  whoso  marricth  her 
which  is  put  away  doth  commit  adultery." 

Such  are  some,  tho  by  no  means  all,  of  the  main 
arguments  for  enduring  monogamic  marriage. 
It  is  summed  up  for  Clmstians  m  the  appeal  to 
the  Christian  ideal  and  the  stem  testimony  of 
fact;  and  to  non-Christians  in  the  testimony  of 
fact  alone,  that  easy  divorce  has  always  resulted 
in  a  corrupt,  sensualized  society;  while  enduring 
monogamy  has  given  the  world  the  highest  civiU- 
zation,  the  happiest  home,  the  purest  family  the 
world  has  known. 

The  argument  for  easy  divorce  claims  that  it 
meets  the  above  contention  at  every  p>oint.  It 
says,  admitting  that  thus  far  enduring  monog- 
amy has  been  best  for  the  race,  and  has  thus  far 
produced  the  highest  civilization  on  account  of 
the  lower  elements  in  man's  nature,  which  mar- 
riage laws  and  difficult  divorce  have  done  some- 
thing to  restrain,  does  it  follow  that  it  must  al- 
ways be  so?  Is  love  never  to  be  trusted  except 
under  lock  and  key?  Have  we  such  reason  to  oe 
satisfied  with  our  present  system?  Defenders  of 
easy  divorce  are  never  weary  of  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  heart-burnings,  and  quarrels,  and  dis- 
sensions of  those  who  find  themselves  tied  to- 
gether for  life,  altho  love  may  have  turned  to 
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hate.  They  say  that  what  they  argue  against  is 
not  enduring  monogamic  love,  but  against  an  en- 
during monogamic  law  compelling  men  and 
women  to  live  together  after  love  has  fled.    They 

argue  that  in  the  very  name  of  love 

-^        ^    this  is  an  outrage  upon  love.    They 

— ^z^^^L^say  that  all  marriage,  except  mar- 

^^  riage  for  love,  is  an  acted  farce,  and 

that  when  love  ends,  the  pretense  of 
love  should  end.  Enforced  pretense  ot  love,  they 
say,  when  love  is  really  gone,  is  the  fruitful  parent 
of  innumerable  ills,  quarrels,  hatred,  cruelty,  re- 
finements of  mental  and  moral  torture,  desertion, 
unfaithfulness,  adultery,  prostitution,  murder. 
They  say  that,  instead  of  being  good  for  child- 
hood, enforced  monogamy,  compelling  children  to 
live  where  only  the  pretense  of  love  exists,  with  a 
reality  of  hatred — a  condition  of  affairs  discovered 
by  children  only  too  easily — is  really  the  worst  at- 
mosphere in  which  childhood  can  be  reared.  They 
argue  that,  in  fact,  if  love  be  left  free  it  would  1>e 
much  more  likely  to  endure  than  when  attempted 
to  be  enforced  by  law,  so  that  easy  divorce  would 
really  give  us  more  enduring  true  love,  and  only 
break  up  those  sham  relations  which  do  more  harm 
than  good.  They  argue  that  it  is  absurd  that  the 
most  S(demn  relations  of  life  should  be  irretrievably 
fixt,  too  often  and  pterhaps  usually,  by  the  un- 
educated and  inexperienced  fancy  of  a  young  man 
for  a  young  woman,  sometimes  of  an  irresponsible 
boy  for  an  mexperienced  girl.  As  for  reference  to 
facts,  they  argue  that  if  corruption  in  Greece  and 
Rome  did  accompany  the  development  of  divorce, 
it  is  not  proved  tnat  divorce  was  the  cause .  They 
say  that  it  is  far  more  likely  that  the  breaking  up 
of  faith  in  false  gods,  with  no  higher  faith  taking 
its  place,  at  least  till  Christianity  came,  did,  in  a 
society  resting  on  a  material  and  slave  basis, 
cause  the  outbreak  of  corruption,  which  to  an  ex- 
tent made  use  of  divorce,  but  which  marriage  was 
equally  powerless  to  restrain.  The  evidence  they 
clum  IS  that  corrupt  marriage  is  worse  than  cor- 
rupt divorce.  They  say  that  in  our  own  times 
the  cause  of  growing  profligacy  is  not  growing 
divorce,  but  growing  materialism  and  omnipres- 
ent commercialism.  They  point  to  such  women 
as  George  Eliot  and  such  men  as  Goethe  to  show 
that  to  break  away  from  legalized  relations  to 
freer  love  does  not  weaken  or  debase  character. 
Such  is  the  main  argument  for  easy  divorce. 

Free  love,  it  must  be  stated  at  tne  outset,  is  by 
no  means  of  necessity^  material  and  animal  in  its 
motives  or  its  character.    Free  love  has  been 

defended  by  some  of  the  most  imir- 
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itual  and  noble  of  mankind.     Plato 


and  Campanella,  St.  Simon  and 
Fourier,  Soelley  and  William  Morris 
cannot  be  set  aside  as  in  their  ideals  "material," 
"animal,"  or  "low."  Professor  Jowett,  of  Ox- 
ford, says  of  Plato,  in  his  introduction  to  Plato's 
"Republic"  (ist  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  145-147): 

Fint,  w«  may  dbwrva  that  the  reUtion*  of  the  wxe*  «up- 
poied  by  him  are  the  revetM  of  licentious;  they  Kem  ntber 
to  aim  at  an  impoaitle  strietneet.  .  .  ,  We  may  allow  that 
Ua  conception  01  the  relation  of  the  sexes  takes  rank  among 
the  great  original  thoughts  of  mankind. 

The  ethical  standing  of  free  love  depends  on 
what  you  mean  by  free  love.  When  the  anarch- 
ist Spies,  lecturing  before  the  Chicago  minis- 
ters, was  asked  if  he  believed  in  free  love,  he  an- 
swered, "As  opposed  to  bought  love,  I  do."  We 
must  understand  what  is  meant  by  free  love  be- 
fore we  can  discuss  it,  and,  as  a-matter  of  fact, 
very  different  and  even  opposing  theories  of  the 


family  relation  have  been  classed  indiscriminately 
under  this  phrase.  Some  of  these  are  indeed  ig. 
noble  and  base;  others  may  be  mistaken,  but  are 
not  intentionally  ignoble.  The  first  duty,  then, 
is  to  distinguish  between  theories.  I'lato,  Cam- 
panella, and  some  extreme  State  Socialists  (tho 
Dy  no  means  the  majority  of  Socialists)  have  ar- 
gued that  the  whole  matter  of  the  begetting  and 
rearing  of  children  should  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  State.  The  large  majority  of  Socialists  do 
not,  as  we  say,  accept  this  form  of  free  love,  but 
it  is  proposed  by  a  few  extreme  worshipers  of  the 
State;  and  by  Plato  first  and  foremost.  In  a 
sense  it  is  not  free  love,  but,  as  Dr.  Jowett  has 
pointed  out,  is  its  opposite.  Its  advocates,  fol- 
lowing Plato,  would  have  the  State  or  community 
allow  or  control  the  sexual  inter- 
Ylgtgtg  course  of  men  and  women,  cmly 
Yj__  within  certain  limits  of  age  and  cer- 
tain mental,  physical,  and  moral 
qualifications.  They  would  have 
children  thus  generated,  and  reared  by  the  State, 
no  father  or  mother  being  allowed  to  know  their 
own  children,  that  thus  cUldren  may  be  educated 
equally  and  wiselj  to  live  for  the  State  and  not  for 
the  disrupting  ties  of  family.  Horrible  as  this 
may  seem  to  many,  it  is  well  at  least  to  notice  that 
grave  thinkers  have  found  some  good  in  it.  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  says: 

No  one  can  have  observed  the  first  tising  flood  of  the  passions 
of  youth,  the  difficulty  of  fcgulatingtham,  and  the  effects  of  the 
whole  mind  and  nature  which  loUow  them,  the  stimulus 
which  the  mere  imagination  gives  to  them,  without  feeling 
that  there  is  something  nmstisfactory  in  our  method  of  treat- 
ing them.  That  the  most  important  influences  on  human 
life  should  be  wholly  left  to  chance  or  shrouded  in  mystery, 
and  instead  of  being  disciplined  or  understood,  should  be  re- 
quired to  conform  only  to  an  external  standard  of  propriety, 
cannot  be  regarded  by  the  philosopher  as  a  safe  or  satisfactory 
condition  of  human  things.  Nor  is  Plato  wrong  in  asserting 
that  family  attachments  may  interfere  with  higher  aims.  11 
there  have  been  those  who  "to  party  gave  up  what  was  meant 
for  mankind,"  there  have  been  those  who  to  family  gave  up 
what  was  meant  for  mankind,  or  for  their  country.  The 
cares  of  children,  the  necessity  of  procuring  money  tor  their 
support,  the  flatteries  of  the  nch  by  the  poor,  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  caste,  the  pride  of  triith  or  wealth,  the  tendency  of 
family  life  to  divert  men  from  the  pursuit  of  the  Ideal  or  the 
heroic,  are  as  lowering  in  our  own  age  as  in  that  of  Hato. 
And  if  we  prefer  to  look  at  the  gentle  Inflnenoes  of  home,  the 
devotion  Of  one  member  of  a  family  for  the  good  of  others, 
which  form  one  side  of  the  picture,  we  must  not  quarrel  with 
him,  or  perhaps  ought  rather  to  be  grateful  to  him,  for  having 
presented  to  us  the  reverse. 

We  start  back  horrified  from  this  Platonic  ideal  in  the  belief, 
first,  that  the  instincts  of  human  ruiture  are  far  too  strong  to 
be  crushed  out  in  this  way:  secondly,  that  if  the  plan  could  bs 
carried  out,  we  should  he  pooilv  recompensed  by  improve- 
ments in  the  breed  for  the  loss  of  the  best  things  in  life.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  sentiment  or  imagination  in  the  connections  which 
they  [Plato's  men  and  women]  are  supposed  to  form;  human 
nature  is  reduced  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  level  of  the  ani- 
mals, neither  exaltinff  to  heaven  nor  yet  abusing  and  over- 
indulging the  natural  mstincts.  All  that  worid  of  poetry  and 
fancy  which  the  passion  of  love  has  called  forth  In  modem 
literature  and  romance  would  have  been  banished  by  Hato. 

Another  form  of  free  love,  adopted  not  by  So- 
cialists, but  b_y  some  sects  of  so-called  Christian 
communism,  in  place  of  the  monog^amic  family, 
would  have  a  family  more  or  less  polygamic,  and 
with  the  sexual  relations  not  left  to  promiscu- 
ous and  thoughtless  desire,  but  re- 
"firfM      strained,  gui<fed,  and  sanctified  by 
ut!!!u»7n    religious  precepts,  instincts,  and  life. 
Such  have  been  the  proposals  and  at- 
tempts of  some  of  the  older  Anabap- 
tists in  Germany,  the  Perfectionists  of  Noyes's 
Oneida  Commtmity,  and  the  Mormons,  with  other 
kindred    religious  and   semicommunistic    sects. 
(See  Anabaptists;  Mormonism;  Onbioa  Com- 
munity.)    However  opposed  these  may  be  in  the 
mcwal  sense,  and  however  we  may  dissent  from 
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them,  it  is  to  be  said  that  they  are  not  at  least 
outwardly  moved  by  licentiotis  notions.  The 
Anabaptists  of  Germany  certainly  commenced 
with  most  relieiotis  feelings.  The  Oneida  Com- 
munity claimed  to  be  one  of  spiritual  perfection- 
ists. They  declared  again  and  again  that  neither 
their  notions  nor  their  practises  were  licentious. 
Noyes,  their  leader,  said: 

Free  love  with  us  does  not  mean  fireedom  to  love  to-day  and 
leave  to-morrow.  Our  communitie*  are  familiea  as  distinctly 
founde<land  separated  from  promiscuovia  society  as  ordinary 
households.  The  tie  that  binds  us  together  is  as  permanent 
and  sacnd,  to  say  the  least,  as  that  of  marriage,  for  it  is  our 
rdigion.  .  .  .  Every  man's  care  and  every  man's  doUar  oc 
the  common  property  is  pledged  for  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
tection of  the  women  and  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
community.  .  .  .  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow 
our  track  from  the  beranning  will  find  no  foisalcen  women  or 
children  by  the  way.  In  this  respect  we  claim  to  be  in  ad- 
vance of  marriage  and  common  civiliration.  .  .  .  We  are 
not  free-lovers  in  any  sense  that  makes  love  less  binding  or 
responsible  than  it  is  in  marriage  ("History  of  American 
Sorialitm."  pp.  639,  640). 

Their  practise  was  to  religiously  marry  all  the 
men  in  their  ' '  families ' '  or  commimities  to  all  the 
women,  and  then  to  allow  sexual  intercourse  be- 
tween any,  but  not  wMumt  due  consideration  and 
consultation  as  to  the  wisdom  and  ethical  character 
of  the  relation.  Ordinary  marriage  and  the  fam- 
ily led,  they  argued,  to  family  selfishness,  family 
quarrels,  and  hypocrisy.  Love  for  one  wife  no 
more  interferes,  according  to  their  argument,  with 
love  of  another  wife  thui  love  for  one  sister  in- 
terferes with  love  of  another. 

"To  "these  religious  forms  of  free  love,  perhaps, 
should  be  added  the  forms  proposed  by  St.  Simon 
and  Fourier  and  other  doctrinaires,  which,  altho, 
especially  with  Fotirier,  opposed  to  reli^on  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  and  designed  to  be  simply  hu- 
manitarian, were  advocated  with  a  spirit  vir- 
tually religious.  Their  theories  will  be  found 
tmder  the  respective  articles  St.  Simon  and  Fou- 
rier; but  they  must  be  at  least  mentioned  here. 
They  would  have  society  in  some 

vu^u-.     form  regulate  marriage,  and  within 

^SS^  these  restrictions  have  wives  in  com- 
mon,  and  children  reared  t^ether  in 
the  most  approved  way.  "nie  mod- 
em religious  sense,  when  once  it  begins  to  wander 
into  new  ways,  seems  to  be  easily  led,  as  among 
many  spirtualists,  to  conceiving  new  marital 
relations  of  "elective  affinities,"  ' '  spiritual  wives," 
"  heavenly  marriages,"  etc.  How  far  their  theories 
are  put  into  practise  cannot  be  said,  but  imdoubt- 
edly  they  are  penetrating  society  very  fast. 
Mormonism  is  not  the  only  ism  in  America  that 
has  given  up  belief  in  strict  monogamic  marriage. 
Yet  many  claim  that  the  resmt  is  good.  A 
daughter  of  Brigham  Young  has  recently,  in  a 
leaifing  magazine,  described  the  happy  homes  and 
happy  childhood  of  polygamous  Mormons.  But 
this  is  exactly  where  the  strongest  argument 
arises  against  all  forms  of  polygamous  marriage. 
Admitting  possible  exceptions,  the  notorious  fact 
remains  that  no  polygamous  cotmtry  or  polyga- 
mous sect  has  begun  to  develop  the  character 
produced  in  monogamic  homes.  It  is  to  England 
and  not  to  Turkey,  to  America  and  not  to  Asia, 
to  Kansas  and  not  to  Utah,  to  Brook  Farm  and 
not  to  Oneida,  to  Christianity  and  not  to  Mor- 
monism, that  one  looks  for  the  leaders  of  the 
world. 

We  then  come  to  the  third  form  of  free  love, 
the  firee-love  tbeonr  par  excellence,  which  is  held 
to-day  by  many  Socialists,  by  more  individual- 
ists, and  tor  all  anarchists,  and  an  increasing 


number  of  radical  men  and  women  of  various 
schools  of  thought.     According  to  these,  neither 

the  State  nor  organized  religion  should 

_^^     have  aught  to  do  with  control  of  the 

vZI^gt.    family  or  of  the  sexual  relation .    They 

would   make    love  supreme.     They 

would  have  it  unfettered  by  any  tie 
whatsoever.  They  argue  that  compulsory  love 
is  not  love;  that  all  marriage  save  from  love  is 
sin;  that  when  love  ends  marriage  ends.  They 
would  have  (Socialists  by  collectivism,  and  an- 
archists by  free  competition  or  cooperation)  each 
man  and  each  woman  free  to  support  himself 
or  herself  without  any  dependence  upon  any 
other  individual.  Then,  thev  say,  when  a  woman 
gave  herself  in  love,  it  would  not  be  for  reason  of 
family,  or  position,  or  custom,  or  support,  or  help 
in  any  way,  but  simply  because  she  loved.  They 
hold  that  this  would  produce  the  purest,  and  high- 
est, and  the  most  enduring  love.  Some  of  these 
free-lovers  would  have  the  State  guarantee  to 
every  woman  during  pregnancy  an  income  to 
keep  her  independent,  so  that  she  should  never 
have  to  sell  herself  in  any  form  or  be  unable  to 
care  in  the  most  hygienic  way  for  her  child.  In 
this  way  they  claim  that  every  child  would  have 
at  least  the  opportunity  of  careful  nurture  with- 
out the  loss  ot  parental  love.  Most  parents,  it  is 
thought,  when  economic  difficulties  were  out  of 
the  way,  would  t>refer  to  rear  their  own  children; 
only  they  would  not  be  compelled  to.  Thus, 
without  losing  pure  parental  love,  we  should  be 
rid  of  that  monstrosity,  compulsory  love.  Mar- 
riage, they  claim,  thus  freed  from  control  of 
either  priest  or  town  clerk,  would  be  pure,  and 
noble,  and  abiding.  Prostitution  would  dis- 
appear. 

That  this  system  would  work  for  the  majority 
of  the  population  under  the  present  industrial 
system,  the  more  thoughtful  supporters  of  this 
view  do  not  claim.  They  would  have  it  only  in 
connection  with  economic  reforms  that  would 
give  financial  independence  to  every  man  and 
woman.  They  would  also  urge  along  with  it 
such  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  ethical  educa- 
tion as  would  prevent  humanity  from  sinking 
into  material  and  animal  misuse  of  its  liberties. 
But  they  believe  that  humanity,  once  free  from 
dependence  upon  priest  and  policeman,  would 
rapidly  prove  itself  capable  of  pure  free  love.  At 
least  this  is  the  ideal  toward  which  they  believe 
that  law  and  practise  should  tend ;  and  tor  them- 
selves and  those  sufficiently  "advanced"  they 
think  it  perfectly  safe  to  try  free  love  now. 
Whatever  DC  their  theory,  the  practise  is  certainly 
on  the  increase.  The  last  law  that  they^  would 
take  from  love  would  be  the  law  forbiddmg  mar- 
riage below  a  proper  age.  Only  when  society 
can  be  trusted  to  prevent  this  without  law  would 
they  remove  this  uiw.  Such  is  the  theory  of  free 
love  that  is  to-day  most  rapidly  spreading.     A 

fourth  form  of  tree  love  shotud  be 

Aninaiiam  possibly  also  mentioned  which  has 

""-   nothing  ethical   or  pure   about   it, 

which  is  simple  libertinism  and  worse 
than  animalism,  since  no  brutes  would  fall  so  low. 
But  this,  tho  too  much  in  practise,  has  no  de- 
fenders to  whom  any  honest  mind  need  listen, 
and  therefore  needs  no  discussion  here.  The 
only  thing  is  the  question  whether  other  forms 
of  free  love,  however  differently  they  may  mean 
and  may  aim,  would  not  lead  to  this  form  of  free 
love,  a  tear  which  is  answered  on  the  part  of  de- 
fenders of  pure  free  love  by  the  question  whether 
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our  present  mono^amic  system  has  not  already 
led  to  it,  by  requiring  an  impoesible  and  mistaken 
system,  the  parent  of  vice  and  secret  corruption. 
(See  Prostitution.) 

IZ. — Recent    Advance    Stepa 

The  last  report  of  the  National  League  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Family  (1907)  says  in  brief: 

Within  the  last  twenty-five  yean  there  hu  come  to  be 
Teeosniaed  a  problem  of  the  family.  Twenty-five  yeaci  ago 
then  was  no  itudy  of  the  family  in  any  of  our  educational  in- 
■titutioni.  Indeed,  there  was  not  then  a  single  coone  of  lee- 
tum  given  on  the  subject  anywhere  in  the  entire  country. 
Now  such  courses  of  lectures  or  of  study  are 
frequent.  Perhaps  it  may  already  be  said 
that  the  higher  educational  institution  that 
does  nothing  with  the  family  ha*  beeoma  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  college* 
for  women  have  opened  this  important  line  of 
study  to  their  students.  And  the  study  i* 
taking  on  more  practical  form  in  what  is  now  known  a*  do- 
mestic science,  out  which,  as  pursued,  is  confined  pretty 
doselv  to  the  study  of  housekeeping  in  its  practical  aspects, 
but  along  sdentifie  lines.  Domestic  science  has  also  become 
a  department  in  some  of  our  beat  secondary  schools  and  is 
rapitUy  growing  in  public  favor.  There  lias  been,  too,  a 
markcn  mcreaae  at  attention  to  the  home  in  the  periodical 
press.  Departments  or  pages  for  the  home  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  single  column  and  are  of  a  much  more  scien- 
tific character  and  mace  valuable  as  a  whole. 

I  am  speaking  of  the  United  States.  Perhaps  man  has  been 
done  in  parts  of  Burape.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years 
attention  has  been  given  in  new  ways  to  the  practical  value  of 
the  home  in  a  number  of  directions,  that  is  full  of  promise  for 
the  future. 

Interest  has  been  awakened  in  the  home  as  a  factor  in 
public  school  education.  Under  the  lead  of  our  national 
superintendent  of  education  our  people  are  beginning  to  see 
that  there  is  more  than  one  social  institution  at  work  in  edu- 
cation; that,  as  he  puts  it,  the  great  educational  factors  are 
the  school,  the  church,  the  home,  and  the  vacation;  and  the 
problem  is  to  get  each  of  these  to  do  its  share  in  the  oonmon 
task,  and  that  in  intelligent  cooperation  with  each  other. 
While  the  public  achool  ha*  as  yet  nothing  like  the  home  de- 
partment of  the  Sunday-school,  unless  it  be  its  required  home 
study,  it  ia  having  mace  aid  than  fcnnerly  in  progressive 
caomunitica  from  parental  associations. 

In  philanthropy  we  may  note  a  steadily  growing  recognition 
of  the  place  of  the  home  m  social  reform.     In  llassacbusetts 
and  perhaps  elsewhere,  the  charitable  institu- 
tion whoe  large  numbers  of  children  have 
Tkt  Soms    been  gathered  for  care  has  raven  place  to  the 
1—  a»^.i      single  home.     Indeed,  it  is  dmost  a  first  ptin- 
"  "^        '      dple  of  all  expert  charitable  work  now  to 
'Ungm       make  respect  for  the  home  and  all  possible 
use  of  its  resources  a  cardinal  principle  of  all 
philanthropic  effort.    The  vigorous  attack  on 
the  tenement-house  problem  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
the  single  home  is  the  goal  ot  its  efforts  and  is  already  doing 
much  to  demonstrate  the  aodal  and  moral  value  of  the  home. 
Those  who  are  dealing  vrith  the  criminal  are  mace  and  more 
impressed  with  the  need  of  a  better  home  life  a*  the  greatest 
sinee  aid  to  the  relief  of  society  bxun  the  burdens  of  crime, 
and  the  surest  protection  against  the  begiiuiings  of  a  criminal 
career.    And  the  studenu  of  the  evils  of  intemperance  and 
licentiousness  have  of  late  come  to  see  that  the  Dome,  in  its 
moral  training,  its  cooUng,  and  social  activities,  is,  after  all, 
one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  their  concern.    Some  go 
as  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  important  of  all. 

Rbvbuiccbs:    TIu  Hittory  of  Htmum  Marriagt,  by  Wester- 
narek;  Tk*  PrimiHvi  Family,  by  C.  N.  Surcke;  Tht  Evo- 


liMoH  */  Uarriatt,  by  Letourncau:  Tkt  Aneitnt  City,  by 
Foustel  de  Coulanse;  ThtFamay,  by  C.  P.  Thwing:  History 
of    Matnmimiid  jHsUiuiiom.^  by   O.   E.    Howard,    1904; 


Loot's  CemiKf  of  Aft,  by  Ed.  Carpenter:  Rtforts  on  Mar- 
riattt  and  Divorct,  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  188;: 
CtMSHS  Ktport,  1907:  PublicaiioHS  of  Utt  National  Ltatnt 
for  0u  Proltction  of  Iht  Family. 

FARMERS'  ALUARCE  ARD  KmDRED  OR- 
DERS, THE:  Variotis  orders  of  somewhat  similar 
names  and  almost  absolutely  similar  character 
have  sprung  up  at  various  times  among  the  farm- 
ers of  the  United  States.  The  lai^t,  best 
known,  and  politically  the  most  active  of  these, 
tho  often  called  The  Farmers'  Alliance,  had  as  its 
exact  title  The  National  Farmers'  AUiance  and 
Industrial  Union.  In  a  sense,  the  parent  of  all 
these  orders  was  the  Grange,  or  Order  of  Patrons 
ot  Husbandry,  fotmded  in  1867 ;  but  as  this  is  a 


much  older  oi:ganization,  and  has  piusued  a 
wholly  different  policy,  we  consider  it  separately. 
(See  (tRANDS.) 

The  first  ocmniaition  bearing  the  name  Fanneta'  AUianoe 
seems  to  have  been  organized  by  W.  T.  Baggett  ia  lampasai 
County,  Texas,  in  1876,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  spdla> 
tioo  at  the  public  laiids  and  the  brmging  to  justice  of  land  and 
cattle  thieves.  It  did  not  endure,  but  the  idea  spread,  and  in 
1879  a  State  Fanners'  Alliance  was  effected.  In  1887  a  meeting 
was  held  at  Waco  for  the  puriMae  of  effecting  a  union  with  the 
Farmer**  Union,  an  association  of  Louisiana  farmers.  The 
union  was  accomplished,  and  the  new  organization  bocc  the 
name  of  the  Fanner*'  Alliance  and  Cooperative  Union  of 
America,  with  C.  W.  HcCune  at  it*  head.  Tbi*  new  order 
eprcad  rapidly  in  the  State*  of  Mi*souri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
North  and  South  Caroliui,  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Hissi*- 
*ippi. 

At  that  time  another  famous  ornnisation  was  opemting 
in  the  States  of  Arkuisas,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
known  as  the  Agricultural  Wheel,  which  D«an  under  the 
leadership  of  W.  W.  Tedford,  at  Des  Arc,  Prairie  County, 
Arlc,  rSSi.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Shreveport,  La.,  r887,  a 
union  of  the  Wheel  and  Affiance  was  effected  which  was  com- 
pleted at  Meridian,  Miss.,  r888,  the  organisation  being  called 
the  Farmers'  and  Laborers'  Union  of  America. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Farmers'  Alliance  was  almost  exdudve- 
ly  a  Southern  institution,  a  secret  order  with  grips  and  pass- 
words, but  it  had  taken  no  action  whatever  in  politics  except 
to  impress  its  tenets  in  the  minds  of  public  men.  In  toe 
spring  of  1877  there  had  been  organised  by  Milton  George,  at 
Chicago,  an  organisation  called  the  National  Farmers  Alli- 
ance, which  in  a  little  while  had  extended  into  the  State*  of 
Illinoa*,  Wisconsin,  Miimesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
Dakota.  The  objects  of  the  National  Farmers'  Alliance  were 
to  unite  farmers  for  the  promotion  of  their  interests,  socially, 
politically,  and  finandauy:  to  secure  a  just  representation  of 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  in  Congress  and  state 
legislature*:  to  dnnand  the  prohibition  of  alien  cattle  and 
land  syndiaites;  to  <mpa*e  all  forms  of  monopoly:  to  demand 
of  representatives  in  Congress  their  votes  and  active  influence 
fai  favor  of  the  prompt  passage  of  such  laws  as  will  protect 
live-stock  interests  from  contagious  diseases;  and  to  demand 
that  agricultural  interests  shall  be  represented  by  a  cabinet 
officer. 

This  organisation  is  sometimes  called  the  Northern  Alli- 
ance. Meanwhile,  still  another  organisation,  the  Farmers' 
Mutual  Benefit  Association,  had  been  organised  in  southern 
Illinois  in  1887,  and  had  extended  over  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  and  Kansas.  Its  chief  object  was  to  resist  the  en- 
croachments of  monopoly. 

The  problem  now  was  to  unite  these  movements. 
The  firet  meeting  of  the  Farmers'  and  Laborers' 
Union  of  America  was  appointed  for  December, 

1889,  at  St.  Louis.  The  National  Farmers'  Al- 
liance appointed  the  same  time  and  place  for  its 
general  session,  and  negotiations  were  undertaken 
for  the  still  fmther  strengthening  of  the  move- 
ment by  the  blending  of  the  two  great  orders  now 
remainmg.  The  net  outcome  of  the  conference 
was  a  f^ure  to  tmite,  and  for  this  failure  the  ques- 
tion of  secrecy  was  the  sole  cause.  Kansas, 
North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota,  however,  de- 
serted the  "Northern"  alliance  and  went  over  to 
the  Southern  and  secret  order. 

A  union  platform  was,  howevjer,  adopted,  and 
in  this  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  also 
tmited. 

Organisation,  however,  still  went  on.  The  Southern 
Farmers'  Alliance  was  mainly  made  up  of  the  middle  class, 
composed  of  small  farmers  and  mechanics.     It  claimed,  in 

1890,  3,000,000  members,  men  and  women.  The  colined 
farmer*  were  organised  under  the  name  of  The  Colored 
Farmers'  National  Alliance  and  Cooperative  Union.  The 
first  colored  allianoe  was  founded  in  Houston  County,  Texas, 
in  1886.  In  January,  i89>>  tbe  estimated  membenhip  was 
i,aso,ooo,  of  whicb  number  700,000  were  adult  males,  and 
zscooo  more  were  males  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one 
years  of  age.  A  national  organisation  was  effected  in  1888, 
and  as  the  organisation  owea  its  existence  largely  to  one  man 
— R.  M.  Humphrey,  a  white  man,  formeriy  a  Baptist  preacher 
— he  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  ulianoe. 

All  these  various  alliances  met  at  Ocala,  Fla., 
December,  1890,  and  adopted  the  so-called  Ocala 
Platform,  not  materially  different  from  the  St. 
Louis  platform.  At  this  convention  a  strong 
effort  was  made  to  form  a  new  political  party. 
The  alliance  voted  not  to  do  so  as  an  alliance,  but 
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to  allow  its  members  who  wished  to  do  so  as  in- 
dividuals. As  the  result  a  convention  was  called 
at  Cincinnati,  May  20,  1891,  the  People's  Party 
formed,  and  a  platform  drawn  and  nominations 
made  at  St.  Louis,  July  4,  189a. 

After  the  Ocala  convention  the  Farmers'  al- 
liances became  virtually  identified  with  the  Peo- 
ple's Party,  but  kept  up  separate  organizations, 
and  different  organizations  among  them  voted  to 
favor  variotis  cooperative  educational  and'indus- 
trial  schemes,  such  as  cooperative  railroads,  etc. 
Little,  however,  was  accomplished  in  this  line;  but 
an  enormous  amoimt  of  political  agitation  was 
carried  on.  Since  the  practical  ending  of  the 
People's  Party,  the  movement  has  nearly  disap- 
peared. It  has  passed  into  an  as  yet  very  vaguely 
organized  cooperative  and  educational  move- 
ment.    (See  Cooperation.) 

RsrSKSHCBs:   Th*  Farmtrs'  Movtmmt,  by  C.  8.  Walker,  io 
the  Annals  of  lk«  Ani*nean  Acadtmy  of  PoliHcal  and  Social 


Edwards,  by  Hunlin  Gailaad.    See  alao  Silvbr. 

FARMERS'  NATIONAL  CONGRESS,  THE:  Or- 

tanized  in  1880.  "The  congress  is  composed  of 
elegates  from  the  different  states,  appointed 
by  governors  or  departments  of  agriculture.  It 
confines  itself  to  discussions  and  resolutions  on 
broad  national  problems.  Local  issues  are 
avoided,  and  speakers  are  expected  to  treat  the 
subjects  they  discuss  in  a  national  manner.  The 
congress  is  non-partizan,  but  is  free  to  take  up  any 
politico-economic  or  other  question  of  importance 
to  agriculture. 

The  president  is  J.  M.  Stahl,  of  Chicago,  editor 
of  The  Farmers'  Cail.  Secretary,  G.  M.  Whitaker, 
1404  Harvard  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FARMS  AlfB  FARMERS:  See  Agriculturb; 
Land;  Homes,  Ownership  op;  Wages. 

FAUCHET,  CLAUDE:  French  Christian  So- 
cialist ;  bom  at  Domes,  Nifevre,  France,  1 744.  For 
a  while  court  preacher  for  the  Louis,  he  lost  his 
position  owing  to  his  radical  views.  At  the 
storming  of  the  Bastille  he  took  an  active  part, 
was  requested  to  prepare  a  eulogy  over  those  who 
fell  in  the  attack,  and  produced  his  "Discourse 
upon  French  Liberty,"  m  which  the  central  idea 
was  the  union  of  the  gospel  of  love  with  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Revolution.  In  1790  he  was  instru- 
mental in  establishing  a  society  or  circle  of  the 
Friends  of  Truth  and,  as  an  organ  of  the  club,  the 
Bouche  de  Fer  (the  Iron  Mouth),  a  paper  in 
which  he  developed  his  religious  ideas  m  union 
with  the  theories  of  Rousseau's  social  contract. 
"  Unite  the  (jcspel  of  Christ  with  the  spirit  of  free- 
dom," was  Fauchet's  pregnant  utterance,  "and 
our  joy  shall  be  complete."  In  1791  Fauchet 
was  elected  constitutional  Bishop  of  Calvados,  and 
sent  as  a  representative  to  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  1 792.  He  voted  against  the  guillotining  of 
the  king,  and  on  account  of  taking  this  position, 
and  b^^use  of  his  landed  property,  he  was 
brought  before  the  revolutionary  tribunal  and 
guillotined  with  the  Girondists,  Oct.  31,  1793. 
An  account  of  his  life  and  views  can  be  found  in 
Stegmann  and  Hugo's  "Handbuch  des  Socialis- 
mus." 

FAWCBTT,  HENRY:  English  political  econo- 
mist; bom  in  1833;  educated  at  a  school  near 
Salisbury,  at  Queenwood  College,  at  King's  Col- 


lege School,  London,  and  at  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge; was  graduated  at  Cambridge  in  1856,  and 
chosen  a  fellow.  He  practised  law  m  London,  but 
soon  left  this  for  political  activity.  In  1858  an 
accident,  while  shooting,  left  him  totally  blind  for 
life.  He  nevertheless  kictured  on  finance  at  Ox- 
ford and  Glasgow,  and  elicited  general  attention. 
In  1863  he  pwjlished  his  chief  work,  "A  Manual 
of  Political  Economy,"  which  has  been  much  used 
as  a  text-book  of  economics  of  the  orthodox 
school.  He  was  immediately  elected  to  the  chair 
of  political  economy  at  Cambridge.  In  1865  he 
was  elected  M.P.  for  Brighton,  which  he  contin- 
ued to  represent  till  1874.  He  was  a  radical  of 
the  old  school,  but  made  his  mark  standing  for 
woman  suffrage,  refusing  on  principle  to  pay  any 
but  the  merest  official  expenses  of  his  election, 
advocating  the  abolition  of  university  tests,  in- 
vestigating the  miseries  of  the  agricultural  labor- 
er, ete.  In  1874  he  was  defeated  for  Brighton, 
but  returned  for  Hackney,  and  again  in  1880. 
The  same  year  he  became  postmaster-general  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  second  administration,  and 
would  have  been  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  but  for 
a  conscientious  scruple.  He  introduced  many 
reforms  into  the  postal  system.  In  1883  he  was 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University,  and 
received  the  titles  of  D.C.L.  and  LL.D.  A 
strong  individualist  with  little  originality  or 
genius,  he  influenced  men  by  the  force  of  his  per- 
sonality. In  addition  to  his  "Manual"  he  wrote 
"The  Economic  Position  of  the  London  Laborer" 
(1865);  "Free  Trade  and  Protection"  (1878); 
"Essays  and  Lectures"  (1879).  His  lite  was 
written  by  Leslie  Stephen  (1885).  Fawcett  died 
in  1884. 

FAWCBTT,  MILLICEirr  (a^e  OASRBTT): 
English  political  economist  and  author;  bom  at 
Aldeburgh,  Suffolk,  1847 ;  married  to  Henry  Faw- 
cett in  1867.  She  assisted  her  husband  in  all  his 
studies,  and  became  a  leader  in  the  woman  suf- 
frage movement.  She  has  written  "Political 
Economy  for  Beginners"  (1870);  "Tales  in  Polit- 
ical Economy"  (187s);  "Life  of  Queen  Victoria" 
(189J);  etc.  Address:  a  (Jower  Street,  W.  C, 
London,  England. 

FEDERAL  OOVBRNMEITT:  "  Stated  broadly," 
says  John  Fiske  ("American  Political  Ideas,'  p. 
133),  "the  principle  of  federalism  is  iust  this: 
Tnat  the  people  or  a  State  shall  have  full  and  en- 
tire control  of  their  own  domestic  affairs,  which 
directly  concern  them  only,  and  which  they  will 
naturally  manaee  with  more  intelligence  and 
with  more  zeal  than  any  distinct  governing  body 
could  possibly  exercise;  but  that,  as  regards  mat- 
ters of  common  concern  between  a  group  of 
States,  a  decision  shall  in  every  case  be  reached, 
not  by  brutal  warfare  or  by  weary  diplomacy,  but 
by  the  systematic  legislation  of  a  central  govern- 
ment which  represents  both  States  and  people, 
and  whose  decisions  can  always  be  enforced,  if 
necessary,  by  the  combined  physical  forces  of  all 
the  States." 

Federalism  has  been  practised  from  the  earliest 
times  among  certain  savage  races,  as  among  some 
of  the  North  American  Indians,  in  more  developed 
form  among  the  ancient  German  tribes,  and  for 
certain  purposes  among  the  Greek  States,  the 
English  heptarchy,  and  other  peoples.  It 
reached  a  still  ftdler  development  in  the  old  Ger- 
man Empire,  but  has  been  principally  developed 
in  modem  r^niblics. 
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Says  Mr.  E.  V.  Robinson  ("Annals  of  the 
American  Academy,"  vol.  iii.,  p.  786) : 

There  can  be  no  security  against  despotism  but  limitations 
upon  the  govenmient;  and  no  effective  limitations  upon  the 

fovemment  but  such  as  are  imposed  by  a  higher  power,  the 
tate,  and  enforced  by  separate  and  coordinate  otsana  of 
government  created  by  the  State  and  participating  in  the 
action  of  the  general  government.  But  this  is  the  Federal 
State,  a  form  long  considered  a  transition  stage  between  the 
league  of  States  and  the  simple  State,  but  now  recognised — 
in  other  countries  at  least — as  the  most  interesting  and  signif- 
icant product  of  institutional  development. 

Its  importance  is  proved  by  its  success.     In  a  century  the 
new  form   has  overspread  the   earth:  1787  in  the  United 
States;  1848  and  1874  in  Switzerland;  1866  to  1870  in  Ger- 
many; 1867  in  Canada  and  Mexico;  i88g  in 
Branl;  1891  in  Australasia — these  dates  re- 
HiltlffT  ef    """^  *  progress  unchecked  by  reverse,  unpar- 
»  ]     .»,,,,    alleled  in  rapidity  and  extent.    Federalism 
f  saBBium   |j^  succeeded  in  conditions  the  most  diverse: 
here  knitting  scattered  colonies  of  a  kindred 
race  into  a  nation  equally  strong  and  free; 
there  fanning  hostile  races,  tongues,  and  creeds  into  compact 
and  vigorous  States.     It  is  strong  and  flexible.     No  shock  has 
levered  its  well-knit  meshes,  and  nations  the  most  unlike  move 
with  equal  freedom  in  its  enveloping  folds.    The  whole  drift 
of  the  political  world  is  toward  federalism  to-day,  as  it  was 
toward  feudalism  in  the  tenth  century,  and  centralism  in  the 
fifteenth.    The  time  may  not  be  far  distant  when  a  centralyKd 
simple  State  will  be  as  great  an  anachronism  as  a  mail-dad 
knight  in  a  modem  army. 

Of  the  nature  and  development  of  the  chief 
modem  federal  governments,  Mr,  Robinson  says 
(idem,  pp.  787-790): 

The  Canadian  Union  was  the  work  of  one  external  sover- 
eignty. A  congress  of  dele^tes  appointed  by  the  provincial 
legislatures  framed  the  desired  constitution,  which  was  then 
(186;)  enacted  *n  bloc,  as  an  ordinary  statute,  by  the  British 
Parliament. 

In  Switserland  and  the  United  States  the  ordaining  sov- 
ereignty was  one  and  internal.  Previous  to  1848  the  can- 
tons are  said  to  have  been  separately  sovereign.  The  only 
central  anthority  was  the  Diet,  consisting  of  one  instructed 
vote  from  each  canton.  But  unanimity  was  not  required  for 
decision,  consequently  a  canton  could  be  bound  against  its 
win,  and  coerced  by  arms  if  it  resisted — as  occurred  in  the 
Sonderbund  war  in  1847.  Thus  Laband's  conception  of  the 
German  Empire  exactly  fits  the  Switzerland  of  that  date; 
sovereignty  rested  in  the  cantons  not  individually,  but  col- 
lectively. There  were  not  as  many  sovereignties  as  cantons, 
but  one  sovereignty,  of  which  the  cantons  were  cobearen 
(Mttird(«r).  To  the  cantons  collectively  the  cantons  indi- 
vidually were  subject;  iust  as  each  Roman  senator  was  sub- 
ject as  an  individual  to  the  Senate  as  a  whole.  Following  the 
Sonderbund  war  a  committee  of  the  Diet  drafted  the  new 
constitution;  the  Diet  itself  then  revised  and  passed  it.  When 
submitted  to  the  cantons  for  approval,  isi  cantons  accepted. 
6i  rejected  it.  The  constitution  thereupon  went  into  effect 
for  all  alike.  The  sovereignty  in  the  old  confederation,  there- 
fore, decreed  the  new  Federal  organization.  No  absolutely 
new  State  was  created,  but  a  rudimentary  exchanged  for  a 
wen-developed  form. 

The  same  was  true  in  America,  but  is  not  so  easily  seen. 
The  tisditional  view  rraards  the  individual  States  as  sepa- 
latdy  sovereign  under  the  confedention.    Article  z  declares: 
"  Bach  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  independ- 
ence." .  .  .  But  words  caimot  obuterate  facts.    The  States 
could  not  "retain"  what  they  had  never  posaest.     They 
had  always  been'  subject  to  a  political  supe- 
rior.   First  to  Enghind :  secondly  to  the  Conti- 
Medeni       <>«>tal  Congress,  a  revolutianary  body;  hence 
v,^__,i__    (irfac<osovereign;  and  thirdly, under  the  Con- 
.TManium   federation  each  State  individually  was  subject 
to  the  States  collectively.     In  the  American, 
as    in  tlie  Swiss  Confederation,  sovereignty 
was  one  and  the  States  were  its  cobearen;  each  as  an  individ- 
nal  was  subject  to  the  States  collectively. 

This,  however,  is  a  disputed  point.  See  Con- 
stitution; Statb  Rights,  etc.  Mr,  Robinson 
continues: 

In  Germany,  the  situation  was  different  in  that  the  con- 
tracting States  had  been  and  still  were  separately  sovereign. 
Aug.  18,  18M,  the  North  German  States  provided  by  treaty 
for  the  founding  ofa  Federal  State  within  one  year,  tlM  consti- 
tution to  be  drafted  by  a  conference  of  Envoys  at  Berlin,  and 
passed  upon  by  a  Reichstag  elected  on  the  basis  of  the  Frank- 
fort dection  law.  These  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  then 
enacted  by  the  State  legislatures  as  State  law.  State  law  they 
would  have  been  without  special  enactment,  since  the  August 
tacabM  rested  upon  State  authority.  State  law  they  had  to 
De,  if  law  at  all.  since  law  requires  a  lawgiver,  and  only  the 
State*  then  legally  existed.    Both  Reichstag  and  Conferenoe 


therefore  rested  equally  on  State  authority.  The  Conference 
sat  Dec.  15,  1866,  to  Feb.  7,  1867.  Ite  <baft  was  submitted 
to  the  Reichstag  February  S4th  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  the 
name  of  the  associated  governments.  The  Reichstag  pro- 
posed amendmente:  these  were  accepted  by  the  Conference. 
Both  then  dissolved  and  disappeared.  The  Dodies  created  by 
State  authorities  had  done  tlieir  work,  but  tlie  States  were  not 
legaUy  bound  by  it,  any  more  than  the  British  Parliament 
was  legally  bound  by  the  recommendations  of  the  Caiuulian 
Constitutional  Congress.  The  States  did  retify  the  npoit  of 
tlwir  agenta,  and  fixt  July  i,  1867,  as  the  day  for  it  to  go  into 
opention.  But  legally  they  could  as  well  nave  rejected  it. 
The  lapse  of  the  specified  year  would  then  have  restored  the 
tiatus  Que  anU  Aug.  18,  1866.  If,  therefore,  the  criterion  of  the 
existence  of  a  new  State  be  the  existence  of  a  new  political 
authority,  setting  a  limit  to  older  authorities,  then  no  new 
State  existed  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  by  all 
the  States. 

It  is  indeed  onquestioosbte  that  the  German  nation  already 
existed,  i.  e.,  that  the  German  people  were  conscious  of  com- 
mon interesto,  feelings,  and  aspirations.  It  is  equally  un- 
questionable that  such  feelings  could  not  but  result  in  new 
political  relations,  and  that  in  an  historical  and  dynamical 
sense,  the  nation  did, as  a  matter  of  fact,  employ  the  States  as 
instruments  in  the  creation  of  a  new  State.  But  it  is  gener^ 
ally  agreed  that  a  nation  is  not  a  State  politically  organised, 
and  a  State  cannot  be  said  to  give  it  political  organisation, 
because  such  organization  is  prerequisite  to  ite  being  a  State. 

Mr.  James  Bryce  ("The  American  Common- 
wealth," chaps,  xxix.,  xxx.)  stmis  up  the  faults 
generally  charged  against  federal  forms  of  govern- 
ment as: 

(i)  Weakness  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs. 

(1)  Weakness  in  home  government — that  is  to  say,  defi- 
cient authority  over  the  component  States  and  the  individual 
citizens. 

(3)  Liability  to  dissolution  by  the  secession  or  rebellion  c{ 
States. 

(4)  Liability  to  division  into  groups  and  factions  by  the 
formation  of  separate  combinations  of  the  component  States. 

(5)  Want  of  uniformity  among  the  States  in  legislation  and 
administration . 

(6)  Trouble,  expense,  and  delay  due  to  the  complexity  of  a 
double  system  of  legislation  and  administration. 

Few  of  these  dangers  he  thinks,  however,  have 
developed  in  the  United  States.    He  says: 

An  that  can  fairiy  be  concluded  from  the  history  of  the 
American  Union  is  that  federalism  is  obliged  by  the  law  of  ite 
nature  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  States  powers  whose  exercise 
may  give  to  political  controversy  a  peculiarly  dangnous 
form,  may  impede  the  assertion  of  national  authority,  may 
even,  when  loii^-continued  exasperation  has  suspended  or  de- 
stroyed the  feeling  of  a  common  patriotism,  throsten  national 
unity  itself.  Against  this  danger  is  to  be  set  the  fact  tliat  tlie 
looser  structure  of  a  federal  government  and  the  scope  it 
gives  for  diversities  of  legislation  in  different  parts  of  a  coun- 
try may  avert  sources  of  disoird,  or  prevent  local  discord  from 
gxt>wing  into  a  contest  of  national  magnitude. 

The  merits  of  the  federal  form  of  government 
he  considers  to  be:  (i)  That  federalism  can  tmite 
States  into  one  government  without  extinguishing 
local  governments,  legislatures,  and  patriotism; 
(2)  tl^t  it  supplies  the  best  means  of  develop- 
ing a  vast  country;  (3)  it  prevents  the  develop- 
ment of  overcentndization ;  (4)  it  interests  people 
in  local  self-government ;  (<)  it  secttres  the  good 
administration  of  local  affairs;  (6)  it  allows  of 
experiments  in  legislation;  (7)  it  diminishes  the 
risk  which  comes  from  size  and  diversity  in  the 
structtue  of  a  nation;  (8)  it  relieves  the  national 
legislattire  of  burdens  which  might  prove  too 
heavy.  All  these  advantages  Mr.  Bryce  holds 
true  of  the  U.  S.  (But  see  Dbmocracy.)  For 
other  countries,  see  under  the  different  headings. 

RBrBRiHCBs:    Besides  the  books  quoted,  see  Tht  SlaU,  by 
Woodrow  Wilson.    See  also  Political  Scibmcb. 

FEDERAL  PARTY,  THE:  The  name  given,  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  to 
those  who  favored  the  Constitution  as  framed  by 
the  convention  at  Philadelphia  in  1787.  The 
name  was  later  adopted  by  the  party  devel- 
oped under  the  leaa  of  Alexander  Hamilton, 
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which  favored  a  strong  central  national  govern* 
ment,  friendly  relations  with  Great  Britain  rather 
than  with  France,  the  fostering  of  commercial 
interests,  the  assumption  of  the  State  debts,  and 
the  chartering  of  a  national  bank,  etc.  It  con- 
trolled the  general  government  till  1801.  Says 
Schonler  ("History  of  the  United  States,"  vol.  i., 
p.  154) :  "To  speak  logically,  it  was  the  anti-fed- 
eral party  that  sustained  a  federal  plan,  while  the 
Federalist  contended  for  one  more  nearly  na- 
tional." (For  a  discussion  of  the  views  of  the 
party,  see  Cbntralization;  Constitution;  Ham- 
ilton; Statb  Rights.) 

FEDERATIOH    OF    CHTTRCHES,    THE:    A 

movement  toward  practical  church  unity  and  co- 
operation in  the  carrying  on  of  church  evangeli- 
cal and  social  work,  begun  in  New  York  City  in 
1005,  largely  through  tte  efforts  of  the  Rev.  J.  W. 
Hegeman,  Ph.D.,  and  having  as  its  essential 
principle  the  federating  of  the  various  religious 
bodies,  for  practical  work,  while  allowing  each 
body  perfect  liberty  to  fashion  its  own  life  inde- 
pendently in  its  own  way.  The  New  York  City 
Federation,  of  which  the  Rev.  Walter  Laidlaw, 
Ph.D.,  is  secretary,  has  been  by  far  the  most  ac- 
tive federation  resulting  from  the  movement,  es- 
pecially in  social  investigation  and  work  (see  be- 
low), but  various  state  and  city  federations  have 
been  organized  in  New  York  state,  Massachu- 
setts, and  elsewhere,  and  have  led  to  considerable 
thought  and  to  some  united  and  social  work,  par- 
ticularly in  Providence,  Toledo,  Syracuse,  and 
Utica.  In  1900  a  National  Federation  of  Churches 
and  ChrLstian  Workers  was  formed,  with  E.  B. 
Sanford,  D.D.,  as  general  secretary  (90  Bible 
House,  New  York  City).  This  has  created  some 
general  thought  and  held  an  important  inter- 
church  conference  in  New  York  in  1905.  Con- 
cerning the  very  active  New  York  City  Federa- 
tion, its  secretary  contributes  the  following: 

FBDERATIOir  OF  CHURCHES  AITD  CHRIS- 
TIAN oroahizatiohs  ih  hew  york  city, 

THE:  Organized  1895,  incorporated  1901.  Pur- 
pose: To  organize  and  assist  the  churches  and 
Christian  organizations  of  New  York  Citv  for  co- 
operative work  in  behalf  of  the  spiritual,  physi- 
cal, educational,  economic,  and  social  interests  of 
its  family  life,  and  to  represent  the  Christian  sen- 
timent of  the  city  in  regard  to  moral  issues.  It 
began  its  work  by  a  sociological  investigation,  in- 
cluding nationality,  housing,  wages,  and  public- 
school  attendance  with  religious  conditions  in  an 
upper  West  side  district  of  New  York.  It  found 
a  aistrict  denser  than  the  densest  ward  of  Lon- 
don, England.  It  secured  DeWitt  Clinton  Park 
by  united  petition  of  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches;  succeeded  in  having  Episcopalian  and 
Lutheran  communions  erect  needed  churches; 
located  two  settlement  houses  and  several  kinder- 
gartens, and  brought  churches  of  district  into  per- 
manent cooperation.  All  succeeding  investiga- 
tions have  been  conducted  on  the  same  principtes. 
It  has  instituted  a  model  tenement  for  negroes  to 
atone  for  racial  injustice  of  charging  blacla  extra 
rent,  has  located  a  Moravian  negro  church  to  care 
for  the  West  Indian  immigration,  and  several 
churches  for  whites.  It  has  discovered  most  pop- 
ulous blocks  in  New  York  City,  and  led  the  way 
to  the  formation  of  the  Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment of  the  city.  Its  work  of  eleven  years  has 
resulted  in  over  twenty-five  institutions  with  ag- 
gregate valu«  of  over  $3,000,000,  and  shaped 


the  policies  of  sixty-five  other  institutions  with 
value  of  over  $10,000,000.  Sub-fecterations 
have  started  cooperative  work  for  neighborhood 
welfare.  The  first  summer  playground  in  New 
York,  leading  to  the  vacation  playgrounds  of  the 
city,  was  conducted  by  a  sub-federation.  The  or- 
ganization of  summer  vacation  Bible  schools 
that  include  the  first  aid  to  the  injured  in  their 
curriculum  have  led  the  city  to  include  the  same 
in  the  curriculum  of  their  schools.  The  organi- 
zation has  also  assisted  the  city  in  locating  public 
baths.  Federal  and  state  statistics  concerning 
population,  overcrowding,  etc.,  in  New  York 
City  are  interpreted,  reedited,  and  reissued  in 
Federation,  the  quarterly  of  the  organization 
($1  per  annum).  Here  and  here  only  the  dis- 
tribution of  nationalities,  the  congestion  of  the 
city,  and  much  kindred  information  can  be  ob- 
tained. The  publications  are  used  as  text-books 
in  sociological  departments  of  many  colleges  and 
seminaries.  The  society  has  taken  religious  cen- 
suses of  over  one  million  people.  It  has  lists  of 
all  institutions  in  each  of  the  seventy-seven  sub- 
divisions of  Greater  New  York;  has  in  operation  a 
cooperative  church  parish  system  covering  450,- 
000  of  the  population;  and  has  reduced,  by  the 
district  plan,  the  churchless  Protestants,  in  one 
neighborhood,  from  48  to  28  per  cent.  It  has  the 
support  of  twenty-five  religious  commimions,  and 
was  the  cause  of  the  formation  of  theNational  Fed- 
eration of  Churches.  Studio  119  E.  ti9th  St. 
Walter  Laidlaw. 


FEDBRATIOir  OF  LABOR. 

Fbdbration  op  Labor. 


See  AifBRiCAN 


FSBDINO  OF  SCHOOL  CHODRBir,   THE: 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  proof  has  been  given  by 
experts  to  the  underfeeding  of  children  among 
the  poorer  classes,  and  to  the  consequent  retardt 
ing  of  their  mental  development,  a  number  of 
communities  have  undertaken  the  feeding  of 
school  children.  The  practise  is  a  development 
of  a  Swiss  custom  that  newly  married  couples 
give  a  present  of  money  to  the  school  as  a  thanks- 
^ving  for  their  education.  The  mayor  of  Paris 
mtroduced  this  custom  in  1849;  in  1867  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  a  law  permitting  any 
municipality  to  create  a  school  fund,  caisse  des 
EcoUs,  by  voluntary  contributions  and  subven- 
tions of  the  city  or  the  state.  This  was  em- 
ployed in  buying  shoes  and  clothes  for  poor 
children.  In  1882  a  law  was  passed  compelling 
the  creation  of  school  funds  in  all  parts  of 
France.  The  district  of  Montmartre,  Paris,  was 
first  in  using  its  fund  for  the  feeding  of  children. 
The  idea  soon  spread  over  Paris,  and  other  large 
cities  of  France,  under  the  name  cantines  scolairti. 
The  plan  as  now  practised  in  France 
_^^  usually  involves:  (i)  Free  meals,  or 
meals  provided  at  cost;  (2)  provision 
of  shoes  and  clothing  when  necessary ; 
(3)  free  medical  attendance ;  and  (4)  in  some  lo- 
«uities  the  sending  of  weak  and  sick  children  to 
the  seaside  or  the  mountains,  under  the  name  of 
"school  colonies."  For  the  treatment  of  topics 
under  (4)  see  article  Frbsh  Air  Work. 

I.  At  first  only  poor  children  were  fed,  free  of 
cost,  later  any  child  who  was  willing  to  pay.  In 
1882  there  were  fifteen  cantines  scolaires  in  Paris, 
which  served  in  all  1,110,827  portions,  as  the 
lunches  were  called.  One  third  of  these  "orders" 
were  for  meat,  one  third  for  bowls  of  soup;  the 
remainder  for  vegetables;  374.301  orders  were 
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given  free;  736,526  paid  for.  The  total  cost  of 
the  lunches  was  59,264  francs,  of  which  the 
children  paid  36,776  fr.  Later  experience 
proved  the  "orders  could  be  made  larger,  and 
the  price  reduced  nearly  50  per  cent.  Nowadays 
the  cost  of  a  meal — consistm^  of  a  bowl  of  good 
soup,  a  plate  of  meat,  two  kinds  of  vegetables, 
and  bread  ad  libitum — is  fifteen  centunes,  or 
about  three  cents.  The  managers  say  that  this 
small  sum  more  than  covers  the  cost.  If  all 
children  paid,  there  might  be  some  profit.  Poorer 
children  pay  part,  very  poor  ones  nothing.  In 
the  district  of  Eppinette,  a  poor  quarter,  the 
children  pay  about  ao  per  cent  of  the  total  cost ; 
in  ordinary  districts,  e.  g.,  BatignoUes,  from  45 
to  50;  in  wealthy  ones,  75  to  8^.  In  order  to 
make  up  the  deficit  the  Municipal  Council  of 
Paris  grants  a  subsidy.  The  total  amount  of 
this  for  the  three  years  1901-3  was  1,000,000  fr. 
The  city  is,  however,  largely  compensated  for  this 
subsidy  bv  the  consequent  reduction  of  the  poor 
relief  funds.  Another  item  to  be  noticed  is  the 
falling  off  of  private  subscriptions  to  the  cantines 
scolatres  since  the  city  has  made  the  feeding  of 
school  children  a  municipal  duty.  Two  features 
deserve  special  mention:  (i)  The  prevention  of 
fraud.  When  a  child  claims  to  be  unable  to  pay 
even  part  of  the  15  centimes,  he  or  she  is  given  a 
ticket  at  once;  but  within  twenty-four  hours  an 
investigation  is  made  at  the  home  to  find  out  the 
facts.  If  the  statement  is  true,  the  child  receives 
free  meals  as  long  as  necessary ;  if  not,  the  parents 
must  pay  the  arrears.  (2)  The  discretion  main- 
tained about  poor  children.  Tickets  of  the  same 
color  are  issued  to  all  children,  whether  they  pay 
or  not ;  so  that  no  child  need  exhibit  its  poverty 
by  a  special  ticket.  In  order  to  prevent  the  over- 
hearing of  applications  for  free  tickets,  each  child 
is  compelled  to  go  through  a  little  box-ofiice 
singly  and  receives  his  ticket  for  or  without  pav 
thm.  Thus  the  taint  of  pauperism  is  removed, 
and  the  self-respect  of  the  children  preserved. 
The  teachers,  too,  generally  take  their  meals  at 
the  cantines,  pay  the  same  price,  and  receive  the 
same  ticket.  About  90  per  cent  of  them  take 
their  lunches  with  the  children,  altho  there  is 
no  compulsion  about  it.  The  meals  are  tasty, 
served  neatlv,  and  paper  napkins  are  provided. 

In  several  German  cities,  particularly  in  Ber- 
lin, the  plan  for  feeding  school  children  is  very 
similar  to  ttiat  of  Paris,  the  Sckui- 
'"—i^jti  •^*<''**  's  connected,  as  a  rule,  only 
ia  XoxoDt    '^^^^  schools  in  poor  districts.    Brus- 
"*"    sels,   Belgium,  likewise  follows  the 
model  of  Paris;  so  do  several  cities  in 
Switzerland.     Italy  has  adopted  the  same  sys- 
tem widely,  but  that  of  Vercelli,  in  the  province 
of  Piedmont,  is  unique  in  that  it  provides  free 
meab  to  all  children,  and  makes  attendance  at 
the   meals   as   compulsory   as   that   at   school. 
Trondhjem,    Norway,   offers   free   meals   to   all 
school  children  who  desire  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity.     Birminghvn,  England,  feeds 
very  poor  or  starving  children  with  very  scanty 
food  as  a  matter  of  charity  free  of  cost.     About 
3.5  per  cent  of  all  the  city's  children  take  these 
meals.     The  cost  to  the  city  is  less  than  a  half- 
penny   a    meal,  including    the    managers    and 
nelpers'  salaries  of  ;£ioo  in  all  a  year. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  Oliver  Goidsmith  school  in 
Chicago  has  for  several  years  furnished  free 
meals  to  a  large  number  of  children. 

II.  In  nearly  all  European  cities  poor  children 
an  provided  with  shoes  and  clothmg.    District 


visitors  look  up  the  poorly  dressed  children's 
homes,  and  provide  these  articles  at  the  expense 
of  the  municipality.  Details  differ,  but  the 
plan  is,  in  the  main,  the  same. 

III.  Free  medical  attendance  is  a  feature  of  the 
scheme  of  many  schools  in  Europe.  Brussels  has 
a  compulsory  system  of  free  medical  examination 
for  all  school  children  at  least  every  ten  days. 
The  eyes,  ears,  teeth,  general  physical  condition 
are  overhauled.  Tonics  are  given  to  weak  or 
puny  children;  eye-glasses  to  those  of  defective 
sight;  if  need  be,  phildren  are  sent  to  the  country 
or  seaside.  France,  Switzerland,  and  Norway 
have  less  sjrstematic  medical  examination. 

Several  cities  in  the  U.  S.,  e.  g..  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, have  introduced  medical  inspection.  But 
it  IS  perfunctory.  Yet  even  these  examinations 
have  revealed  the  alarming  fact  that  in  New  York 
17  per  cent  out  of  10,000  children  examined, 
suffered  from  serious  defects  of  eyesight;  and 
fully  one  third  with  less  serious  ones.  An  exam- 
ination in  Minnesota  proved  70,000  children  to 
have  very  defective  eyesight,  less  than  10  per 
cent  of  whom  were  provided  with  glasses. 

The  result  of  the  experiments  in  feeding  and 
inspecting  children  have  proved  that  poor  schol- 
arship is  often  due  to  underfeeding,  or  some  de- 
fect of  eye,  ear,  etc.  Better  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  development  has  attended  the  efforts 
of  looking  after  tne  needs  of  poor  children  sys- 
tematically. 

RBrsRBNCBs:  John  Spaiso,  Undtrftd  School  Childrtn,  and 
Tkt  Billtr  Cry  of  Ikt  Childrtn  (1906);  R.  Hunter.  Pavtrty. 

PELS,  JOSEPH:  Of  the  Pels  Naphtha  Soap 
Company  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  mainly  resident 
in  England  (Elmwood  Bickley,  Kent).  Inter- 
ested m  the  Vacant  Lot  Gardening  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  Labor  colonies  in  England.  (Se« 
Labor  Colonies;  Unemployment;  Vacant  Lot 
Gardening.) 

FENWICK,  C:  Member  British  Parliament,  of 
Labor  Party  for  Wansbeck,  Northumberland. 
Bom  1850,  began  work  at  age  of  nine  in  a  mine. 
He  has  been  prominent  in  all  endeavors  for  im- 
proving the  condition  of  miners,  altho  he  is  op-* 
posed  to  the  Eight  Hours  Bill  for  miners.  Is 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Commissions  on  Mine 
Explosions  and  on  Secondary  Education ;  was  Par- 
liamentary Secretary  of  the  Trades  Union  Con- 
gress from  1890-94.  Has  been  a  member  of  Par- 
liament since  i88j,  elected  chiefly  by  the  votes  of 
the  Miners'  Association,  altho  the  Liberals  assisted 
him.  Address:  14,  Tankerville  Terrace,  New- 
castle-on-Tyne,  England. 

FERRARA,  FRAHCBSCO:  Itah'an  economist; 
bom  in  Pcdermo,  Sicilv,  i8to.  In  1834  he  be- 
came chief  of  the  statistical  bureau  of  Sicily,  and 
founded  the  Giomale  di  Statistica.  In  1847  he 
was  active  in  a  movement  aiming  at  the  political 
independence  of  Sicily,  and  was  imprisoned. 
Released  in  the  following  year,  he  was  sent  to 
Turin  on  a  special  mission,  and  during  his  so- 
journ there  was  offered  the  chair  of  national 
economy  at  the  University  of  Turin,  which  he 
accepted.  Later  he  held  a  similar  chair  at  Pisa. 
In  1867  he  was  appointed  minister  of  finance,  and 
in  1868  became  director  of  a  mercantile  school  in 
Venice,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in 
1 900.  He  has  written:  "Importanza  dell'  Eco- 
nomia  Politica"  (1849) ;  "Memorie  di  Statistica" 
(1890),  etc. 
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FERRARIS,  CARLO  FRAHCBSCO:  Italian  sci- 
entist; bom  at  Moncalvo,  1850;  educated  at  the 
University  of  Turin  (LL.D.,  1870).  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Italian  bureau  of  statistics  from 
1874  to  1876,  and  in  1878  became  extraordinary 
professor  at  the  University  of  Pa  via,  and  in  1883 
a  director  in  the  Italian  ministry  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce.  In  1885  he  was  called 
to  the  chair  of  administrative  science  and  law  and 
statistics  in  the  University  of  Padua,  which  he  still 
holds.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Italian  Chamber 
of  Deputies  diiring  1886-87,  and  since  1904.  He 
is  a  member  of  many  academies  and  institutes  of 
art  and  science  and  statistics.  He  is  also  an 
honorary  member  of  the  Swiss  statistical  society 
and  of  the  English  royal  statistical  society. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned:  "La  Sta- 
tistica  e  la  Scienza  dell'  Anmiinistrazione  nelle 
Faculty  Giuridiche"  (1878);  "Moneta  e  Corso 
Forzoso"  (1879);  "PrincJpii  di  Scienza  Ban- 
caria  " :  "  Socialismo  e  Reforma  Sociale  "  (1900), 
etc.    Addreis:    University  of  Padua,  Italy. 

FERRI,  EHRICO:  Italian  80ciolc»ist  and  poli> 
tician;  bom  at  San  Benedetto-Po,  Mantua,  1856; 
studied  at  Mantua,  Bologna,  and  Pisa.  In  1880 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  criminal  law  at  the 
University  of  Bologna;  from  1882-85  be  officiated 
in  a  similar  capacity  at  Siena;  and  in  1892  he  was 
called  to  Pisa.  Since  iSoj  he  has  been  an  attor- 
ney at  Rome.  In  1886  Ferri  became  a  member 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  a  Socialist,  and  he 
has  become  a  leading  member  of  the  party.  He 
is  the  founder  and  editor  of  the  Socialist  organ 
Avanti,  and  has  written  various  works  on  socio- 
logical questions. 

FEUDALISH :  A  social  system  prevalent  in  one 
form  or  another  in  northern  and  western  Europe, 
through  all  the  Middle  Ages,  according  to  which 
land  was  held  by  its  owners  as  feuds  or  feifs  on 
condition  of  paying  service  to  a  superior  lord. 

The  origin  of  the  lytHeta  is  unoettehi.  It  leeins,  however, 
to  have  been  fint  developed  in  Germany.  Some  find  iu  ori- 
gin in  the  Roman  custom  of  maldng  grants  of  land  to  tribes 
on  condition  of  paying  certain  tribute  or  military  service.  It 
is  certainly  not  vay  different  ixota  certain  Roman  forms  of 
land  ownership.  (See  Land.)  Mostauthorities, 
»_i_i_  however,  trace  it  to  older  and  more  fully  Ger- 
OxiglB  manic  and  perhaps  Asiatic  origin — a  develop- 
ment, it  may  be,  of  the  early  forms  of  land  ten- 
tare,  (See  PRwrrivB  Psopbsty.)  German 
chiefs  had  their  comitatus  at  retinue  of  "freemen  surround- 
ing and  serving  them  in  peace,  and  especially  in  war.  Be- 
neath these  were  the  serfs  or  tillers  of  the  soil,  dependent  on 
the  freemen.  It  was  a  system  of  society  partly  separate  from 
and  eventually  largely  replacing  the  relatipn  of  the  individual 
to  the  State.  Under  feudalism  the  individualplaced  himself 
or  was  placed  as  a  vassal  (a  word  probably  of  Celtic  origin,  at 
first  meaning  servant)  under  a  superior.  He  was  said  to  be 
under  commndatim  to  him,  and  tor  the  protection  given  by 
the  lord  he  owed  him  abstqwHtm,  or  willingness  to  serve.  Feu- 
dalism was  connected  with  the  older  Roman  system  of  btnt- 
fieia,  or  the  giving  of  property  for  use,  but  with  responsibility 
to  the  donor  or  heirs.  Prom  this  system  grew  up  the  eccle- 
siastical benefices.  Feudalism  changed  the  bcneficia  into 
ffuda — property  held  under  personal  allegiance,  allodia  being 
property  held  in  fee  simple.  The  service  paid  by  the  vassal 
was  service  in  war  iftrvict  d'hosit),  the  obligation  to  appear  at 
his  lord's  courts  (jusHlia)  money  payments  (auxtiia),  and 
homage.  The"Treatiseof  Tenures'^  says:  "Homage  is  the 
most  honorable  service  and  most  humble  service  of  reverence 
that  a  frank  tenant  may  do  to  his  lord,  for  when  the  tenant 
shall  make  homage  to  his  lord,  he  shall  be  ungirt  and  his 
bead  uncovered,  and  his  lord  shall  sit  and  the  tenant  shall 
kneel  before  him  on  both  his  knees  and  hold  his  hands  jomtly 
together  between  the  hands  of  his  lord,  and  shall  say  this:  'I 
become  your  man  from  this  day  forward,  of  life  and  limb,  and 
of  earthly  worship,  and  onto  you  shall  be  true  and  faithful, 
and  bear  you  faith  for  the  tenements  that  I  daim  to  bdd  of 
TOO.  saving  the  faith  that  I  owe  to  our  sovereign  lord,  the 
kiiu';  and  then  the  lord,  so  sitting,  shall  kiss  him."  The  tie 
of  feudalism  was  thus  essentially  a  personal  tie  for  the  use  at 


Feudalism  grew  up  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth 
century,  when  it  is  found  somewhat  fully  devel- 
oped in  Germany,  and  developing  in  the  adjacent 
cotmtries.  In  (^rmany,  however,  the  different 
chiefs  were  so  independent  that  a  centralized  feu- 
dalism never  appeared.  It  is  among  the  Normans, 
in  Gaul,  in  Aragon,  thnnigh  larae  portions  of 
Italy,  andj  after  the  Conquest,  in  England,  l^at 
we  find  Its  fully  developed  and  centralized 
form. 

Here  all  land  is  held  as  belonging  to  the  king, 

representing,  the  whole  people.     He  divides  the 

realm  amonghis  barons,  to  rule  over  and  defend. 

For  this  they  pay  tribute  to  the  Idng 

nwTendal  *'**^  receive  tribute  from  their  re- 

pjjjijj-j.  tainers  or  vassals — ^the  tribute  in 
'^  time  of  war  bein^  military  service. 
They  in  turn  divide  their  baronies 
among  the  lesser  nobility,  and  they  among  the 
freemen,  each  paying  tribute  to  his  superior.  "The 
serfs,  finally,  hve  on  the  domain  of  the  lord  of  the 
manor  (the  freeman) ,  cultivate  it,  and  have  certain 
rights  of  domicile  and  pasturage,  for  receipt  of 
which  they  pay  service  to  the  lord.  The  serf 
pays  no  tribute  to  the  king,  only  to  his  liege  lord ; 
the  liege  lord  pays  to  his  superior,  and  so  on  up  to 
the  king.  This  is  the  feudal  ufea  modified  in  his- 
tory in  a  thousand  ways  and  by  a  thousand 
special  grants  and  privileges.  Tfaie  basis  of  the 
whole  system  is  the  land  tenure,  which  is  "the 
sacramental  tie  of  all  public  relations." 

Once  developed,  however,  the  system  imme- 
diately began  to  change .  When  the  English  kings 
began  to  nght  in  France  it  became  more  conven- 
ient for  the  northern  barons  to  give  pavments  of 
money  instead  of  military  service;  and  the  king 
preferred  this,  since  it  enabled  him  to  hire  troops 
who  would  serve  him  more  unquestioningly. 
Gradually  the  system  of  pajring  money  instead  of 
service  developed  into  the  rule.  (Jut  of  this 
came  Parliambnts,  first  called  together  to  vote 
supplies  for  the  king.  But  out  of  this  came  also 
other  institutions.  Under  feudalism  proper  the 
serf  paid  nothing  to  the  king  directly,  but  only 
to  his  superior  lord.  When  the  kmg  wanted 
money  it  occurred  to  his  councilors  that  he  might 

fet  money  by  taxing  the  serf  as  well  as  the  lords, 
'he  early  poll  taxes  were  resisted  (see  Peasants' 
Revolt),  but  they  were  collected.  It  was  for- 
gotten or  ignored  that  the  serf  already  paid  the 
king  throMffi  the  lord;  that  the  serf  only  paid  the 
lord  because  the  lord  paid  the  king. 
The  lords  were  quite  willing  to  have 
the  serfs  pay  the  king  because  then 
they  could  claim  that  the  long  was 
paid,  and  keep  what  they  received  as 
their  own.  This  developed  the  landlord  system 
of  England.  Hitherto  the  lords  had  ruled  their 
lands,  not  as  owners,  but  as  representatives  of  the 
king,  and  what  they  received  from  their  vassals 
they  paid  over  to  the  king,  at  least  in  part.  They 
now  claimed  to  own  the  land,  and  kept  the  tribute 
as  retit.  The  kin^,  they  said,  was  paid  through 
taxes.  Out  of  this  has  developed  modem  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  not  claimed  that'  the  development  took 
this  simple  and  conscious  form;  but  it  explains  a 
large  portion  of  what  actually  occurred.  Under 
feudaUsm  the  vassal  did  not  pay  both  tax  and 
rent.  His  rent  or  service  was  his  tax.  Says 
Rogers  ("Six  (Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages,"  p. 
$6):  '"There  was  in  the  thirteenth  century  no 
rent  paid  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  word." 
Such  coaditiona  have  led  to  two  extreme  views 
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of  feudalism:  the  one  too  favorable,  the  other  too 
severe.  According  to  one  view,  to  which  con- 
servatives and  some  Socialists  are  inclined,  the 
laborer  under  feudalism  was  better  off  than  to- 
day. Every  man  was  entitled  to  the  use  of  a 
UtUe  land,  with  perhaps  a  cottage  and  the  right 
of  pasturage  and  of  getting  fuel  in  the  manorial 
woods,  all  on  the  one  condition  of  paying  a  little 
service  or  work  to  his  lord.     Each  man  had  a 

Slace,  a  lowly  place  indeed — a  cottage,  rough  and 
ark,  with  few  comforts.  But  then  the  lord  did 
not  have  modem  comforts,  and  at  least  the  serf 
was  sure  of  his  living  and  related  by  ties  often 
of  personal  regard  to  the  lord  on  whose  estate  he 
lived,  and  whom  he  could  occasionally  see  and 
know.  There  was  no  landless  class,  and  there  was 
not  the  modem  impersonal  "cash  nexus"  and 
freedom,  which  is  often  a  freedom  to  starve. 

The  other  view  to  which  liberals  and  individ- 
ualists are  inclined,  goes  to  the  other  extreme. 
It  dwells  upon  the  roueh  home  and  food  of  the 
medieval  serf,  above  all  upon  his  oppression  by 
his  lord.  He  had  a  place,  it  is  true,  but  a  dog  s 
place  and  a  dog's  life.  How  vastly  better  off,  it 
IS  said,  is  the  workingman  of  to-day.  Feudalism 
has  gone.  Serfdom  disappears  in  England  after 
the  Peasants'  Rbvolt.  Feudal  tenures  were 
abolished  by  act  of  Parliament  in  England  in 
1660;  in  Scotland  in  1747.  In  France  they  disap- 
peared in  the  Revolution  of  1 789 ;  in  Germany  and 
Austria,  in  the  Revolution  of  1848-50.  In  each 
country,  however,  the  system  had  long  been 
modified  by  political  and  social  changes.  A  feu- 
dal system  is  said  to  have  early  developed  in 
China  and  Japan,  but  to  have  disappeared  in  the 
former  country  as  early  as  320  b.c,  on  the  con- 
qoest  of  the  country  by  Siang  Wang,  of  Tsin,  or 
'Tsin-shi-Hwang-ti.  In  Japan,  it  endured  till 
187 1,  when  the  daimios  or  barons  surrendered 
their  lands  to  the  Mikado. 

FICHTB,  JOHAHN  OOTTUBB:  German  phi- 
losopher ;  bora  at  Rammenau,  Lusatia,  1762;  stud- 
ied theologv  and  philosophy  at  the  University  of 
Jena.  On  leaving  college  he  earned  a  precarious 
support  as  an  itinerant  tutor.  In  1 79 1  he  became 
a  sealous  follower  of  Kant,  and  in  the  following 
year  wrote  his  "Critique  of  All  Revelation, 
which  Kant  highly  commended.  For  a  time  he 
lived  under  pecuniary  difficulties,  but  in  1794 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Jena. 
He  soon  broke  loose  from  Kant,  whose  philosophy 
was  not  sufficiently  idealistic.  He  said  to  a 
friend,  "Kant  has  only  indicated  the  truth,  but 
neither  unfolded  nor  proved  it."  In  1799  a 
groundless  charge  of  atheism  removed  him  from 
the  college:  and  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Ber- 
lin. Six  years  later  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
C*  "osophy  at  Erlangcn.  It  was  here  that  his 
ous  lectures  on  "The  Nature  of  the  Scholar" 
were  delivered.  Later  he  was  elected  rector  of 
the  University  of  Berlin,  where  he  remained  until 
his  death  in  1814. 

Fichte  united  the  qualities  of  the  philosopher, 
the  prophet,  the  patriot,  and  the  saint.  The 
fundamental  notion  of  his  philosophy  is  the  reality 
of  the  ego,  which  posits  both  itself  and  the  non-ego. 
As  to  his  social  views,  the  following  quotations 
speak  for  themselves: 

In  his  "Materials  for  the  Justification  of  the 
French  Revolution,"  he  writes:  "Property  can 
have  no  other  origin  than  labor.  Whosoever 
does  not  work  has  no  right  to  obtain  the  means 
of  existence  from   society."     In  1796  he  pro- 


claimed "the  right  to  property."  He  says  in  his 
"Principles  of  Natural  Right'*^:  "Whoso  has  not 
the  means  of  Uving  is  not  bcitmd  to  recognize  or 
respect  the  property  of  others,  seeing  that,  as  re- 
gards him,  the  principles  of  the  social  contract 
have  been  violated.  Every  one  should  have  some 
property;  society  owes  to  all  the  means  of  work, 
and  all  should  work  in  order  to  live."  In  his 
book  on  "The  State  in  Accordance  with  Right" 
("Rechtstaat")  he  foreshadows  a  collective  or- 
ganization which  would  realize  what  he  tmder- 
stands  by  right:  "Labor  and  distribution  should 
be  collectively  organized:  every  one  should  re- 
ceive for  a  fixt  amotmt  of  labor  a  fixt  amount  of 
capital  which  would  constitute  his  property,  ac- 
cording to  rU;ht.  Property  will  thus  be  made 
univeiial.  No  person  should  enjoy  superfluities 
as  long  as  anybody  lacks  necessaries;  for  the  right 
of  property  in  objects  of  luxury  can  have  no  foun- 
dation tmtil  each  citizen  has  his  share  in  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Farmers  and  laborers  should 
form  partnerships,  so  as  to  produce  the  most  with 
the  least  possible  exertion.  The  essential  ideas 
of  the  socialism  of  to-day,  as  regards  both  the 
notion  of  right  and  its  realization,  are  contained 
in  embryo  in  the  foregoing  lines,  which  were  man- 
ifestly occasioned  by  Rousseau  and  the  eigh- 
teenth-century philosophers,  tho  modified  bv  his 
deep  and  pietistic  Christianity.  Among  Fichte's 
works  may  be  mentioned:  The  Destination  of 
Man";  "The  Vocation  of  the  Scholar";  "The 
Nature  of  the  Scholar";  "The  Way  to  the 
Blessed  Life";  and  "The  Characteristics  of  the 
Present  Aee."  His  "Rechtstaat "  was  translated 
by  A.  E.  Kroeger. 

FIHANCB,  THE  SCIEIfCB  OF:  (from  medieval 
Latin,  finis,  an  end,  or  payment  in  settlement), 
is  correctly  used  in  economics  for  the  science  of 
the  raising,  administration,  and  expenditure  of 
the  revenues  of  a  nation,  state,  or  city.  The 
word  finance  is  popularly  but  incorrectly  used 
for  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  money;  per- 
haps because,  in  the  United  States,  especially, 
questions  of  revenue  have  been  so  intimately 
connected  with  those  of  money. 

In  classic  times,  while  there  was  often  wise 
management  of  the  public  finances,  there  was 
little  development  of  theory  or  principles  of 
finance.  The  work  of  Xenophon  on  the  revenues 
of  Athens  was  simply  a  discussion  as  to  how  the 
city  might  derive  sufficient  revenue  from  its  own 

territory.     He  recommends  a  state 

j^j^^  monopoly    of   silver   mining.     The 

•^^  Romans  developed  still  less  theory. 

The  first  modem  development  of  the 
science  was  by  the  German  cameralists  (q.  v.). 
These  often  gave  good,  practical  advice,  but  still 
with  little  system  or  theory.  From  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  school  of  the  mercantilists 
(q.  V.)  began  to  have  weight,  and  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  school  of  the  physiocrats  (q.  v.).  The 
German  cameralists  discust  finance  largely  as  a 
matter  of  the  management  of  domains  and  mo- 
nopolies. The  mercantilists  were  more  for  duties, 
customs,  and  bounties.  Under  the  influence  of 
the  physiocrats  we  have  the  development  of  the 
idea  of  the  imp6t  unique,  the  single  tax  on  land. 

Under  Adam  Smith  and  his  followers 
n--t— I     we  have  the  development  of  the  ideas 

of  free  trade  and  the  substitution  of 

other  taxes  for  customs  duties.  In 
the  development  of  the  modem  science  of  finance 
the  Germans  lead.    They  divide  the  science  into 
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three  parts:  i.  The  organization  of  the  financial 
economy;  2.  public  expenditure  and  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  may  be  made;  3.  public  reve- 
nue and  the  sources  from  which  it  may  be  de- 
rived. The  ordinary  sources  of  revenues  are 
divided  into  three  kinds,  (i)  Prom  agricultural, 
industrial,  or  commercial  enterprises  (see  Na- 
tionalism; MuNiciPAUSii;  Railroads;  Postal 
Systbu;  Tblbgraph);  (a)  from  fees;  (3)  from 
taxation  (q.  v.). 

In  the  conduct  of  a  State's  financial  system. 
Prof.  E.  J.  James  (article  "Finance,"  "Lalor's 
Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science")  finds  four  main 
systems:  i.  The  G«:man,  where  all  public  offices 
are  filled  from  the  ranks  of  persons  who  have 
shown  their  fitness  by  prescribed  tests,  and  after 
a  period  of  probation  are  appointed  with  a  right 


to  the  office  and  a  salary  as  tong  as  its  duties  are 
properly  performed.  9.  The  French  system,  where 
the  salaned  officer,  tho  professionally  educated, 
may  be  removed  at  pleasure.  3.  Tliie  American 
system,  in  which  the  salaried  officer  may  be  re- 
moved for  political  reasons  without  any  question 
of  fitness.  4.  The  volimtary  system,  where  offices 
are  filled  by  those  able  and  willin|r  to  act  with- 
out salary.  Professor  James  considers  the  Ger- 
man system,  tho  nominaUy  the  most  expensive, 
in  reality  the  cheapest  and  the  best,  (see  Tax- 
ation.) 

Rkfirbkcis:  Adolpb  Wuner't  FituuuwUmsdiafi  (1877- 
iSSa);  C.  F.  BuMMuPSMeFinanetUif'):  T.G.  Bowk*'* 
Nalumal  Financt  (London,  1904);  H.  C.  Adanu't  Fname/ 
(1B99):  D.  R.  Dewey'f  Fimmcial  History  of  At  U.  S. 
(1903);  A.  D.  Noyw^  Thirty  Ytan  of  Awurieam  Fimamet 
(1903).    (See  olw  Tazatiom.) 


PiKANCU  OF  TBB  WOKLO 
(Fran  the  Statistical  Abetract  of  the  United  Stetee,  1905*) 


COVKTBT 


Argentina 

Australaaia: 

Onnnionwealth.. . . 

New  Zealand 

Auitria- Hungary 

Austria 

Hungary 

Bel^um 

Bolivia 

Bfaxil 

British  colonies,  not 
daewhere  ipeafied. 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Central  America: 

CcsU  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

SanSiUvador 

ChUe 

China 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Eprpt 

Finland 

Prance 

Algeria 

Tunis \ . 

French  colonies, 
not  elsewhere 
specified 

French  East  Indies. 

(German  Empire 

German  States 

German  colonies. . . 

Greece 

HaiU 

India,  British 

Italy 

J»£«> 

Formosa 

Korea 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Dutch  East  Indies. 

Norway 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal 

Rumania.  ■ 

Ruaria 


Year 


•1901 

•190s— 3 

•i»o»-3 

•I90»— 3 

J1903 

•l90> 

•1901 
^1909 
•1901 

•190S-3 
►1903 
•i90J 


*i90»-3 

*I909 

•1901 
•1901 
*I90> 
•1901 

•190I 
•1901 
•1902—3 
•1901 
•190a 
•1901 

•190s 
*I90S 
*190X 


"190I-J 

■190X 
•1901-a 
^i9oa-3 

''1903 
''190I-» 

•190a 
•190  a-3 
•1901-a 
•1901-a 

^1903 

•190X— a 
•190X 
'•1903 

•X90i-a 
^i9oa 

1898-99 

•190X 

•X90i-a 

•190  X— a 

•190a 


Revenue 


t6a,7a3,eee 

i40,7SS.eee 

31,376.000 

75.896,000 

350,509.000 

aao,67a,ooo 

iaa,657,ooo 

3,614.000 

iS7.»9S.ooo 

1a1.885.odo 

18,917,000 

*  58,05  x,ooe 


a,8ao,ooo 
3,046,000 
i,373.eoo 
a,403,ooo 
},a8x,eoo 
38,684.000 

6a,7io,ooe 
18,791,000 
ao.306.000 
5,ao8,ooo 
60,051,000 
35,555.000 

695,376,000 

^  10,899.000 

6,158.000 


•*  17.x00.000 
^  13,037.000 

495,853,000 

■904.387.000 

^3,337,000 

14,664.000 

>7,3'7>ooo 

371,53 1.000 

375,000,000 

X33,039,000 

9,844,000 

5,363,000 

39,171.000 
61,536.000 
61,934,000 
37,000.000 
11,007,000 

*  7,300,000 

7.533,000 

57,336,000 

43,1x4,000 

t,xoi,xo7,ooo 


Expenditure 


*6o,757,ooo 

14a, 148,000 

30,341,000 

75.896.000 

350.4  34.000 

aax,649,ooo 

1x6,500.000 

3,663,000 

99,366,000 

117,381,000 

18,853,000 

•  50,759.o«o 


9,8X3,000 

9,169,000 
1,364,000 
9.393,000 
3.974.000 
44,ooi.eoe 

71,896.000 
19.5 15,000 
90,793.000 
4,540,000 
56,511,000 
34,993.000 

695,350,000 

^ 10,496,000 

6,481.000 

•'17,100,000 
*  13,031,000 

553. 333.000 

■  903.990.000 

^  2,397.000 

14.337.000 

'7.341.000 

346,440,000 

356,493,000 

132,895,000 

9,643,000 

5,361,000 

37,8x0.000 
6x,468,ooo 
66,750.000 
97,259,000 
XX, 007 ,000 

<(7, 300,000 

7,0x6,000 

69,170,000 

38,906,000 

1,116,095,000 


Year 


X909 

1903 
1 90  J 
1903 
X903 
X903 

1909 
190  X 
1903 

1909-3 
1903 
190a 


1903 
1903 
1903 
1909-3 
1903 
1909 

19^* 


X903 
X903 
X903 
1903 

1903 
190a 


1909 

X909 


1903 
X909 

X909 
X909 
190a 


1903 
1903 


1903 
1903 

1903 

1909 
1903 
X909 
X903 


Debt 


Funded 


CrowxiB. .. , 
Crowns.  ■  ■ . 
Crowns. ., . 

Francs 

Bolivianos, 
£ 


Kroner. 
Sucres.. 


Francs. 
Francs,, 


Mario.. 
Marks.. 


Francs., 
S 


Lire. 
Yen, 


lorins. 


Kroner. 
£. 

Rubles. 
£■ 


nancs.. 
Rubles. 


1477,888,035 

9X9,098,4X4 

55  899,019 
5.359.396,917 
3,696,180,933 


4.449.360,000 

».778,05i,}5i 
*6,55i.Ssi 
49,493,817 

73-«o6.X99 
'393.463,000 
■971,899,090 


s, 185.950 
1.749.704 

•  19,688,353 

364,665 

•  17.019,580 
19S.9»>.9'o 


*  x76.397.a50 

8,534.560 

xo9,8o6, 100 

134.189,784 


99,995,1 
XS7.I 


2.699 
8,eoo 


9,8xx,5X7.7ee 
XX, 946,400,  xoo 


715,000,000 
X9.567,9*4 

'907,768.0x9 

'X9.6 15,394,000 

509,996,  X40 


1,137 


,ii6!676 


363,598,341 
•3,034.936 


ja.soe.ooo 


'  153,708,44s 

1,938.339.38 

r  6,629,946,081 


Total  in 

United  States 

currency 


1479.765.965 

1,084,605.444 

975.439.x96 

X, 107 ,404  035 

739,030,308 

1.038.585,000 

544.059,979 

6,x8o,6oa 

540,693.936 

368,763.  xa5 

63,438,900 

97  t,899,e90 


14,603,556 

19,143,334 

96,949,771 

5.590.636 

3.696.473 

107,304.151 

6x3.140,000 


>66.033,849 

5.740.698 

«Soo.743.87i 

95.897.977 

5,856,706,403 
3e.433.784 


698.849.40e 
9,687,691,000 


159.787.136 
97,961,949 

1,109,905, 139 

79,560,605,000 

961,857,143 


175.945.345 
463.150.904 


70,376,355 
'11,993,805 

16.737.500 

93.XS9.700 

819.886,580 

979,774.501 

3,4i4,o6x,734 


Rates  of 
interest 


PtrcttU 


4t-6 


-  6 

-  6 


to 
6 

♦-I 
-8 


•Eh 

-3* 
S 


3» 

4 


5 

6 

*h 

S 
5 


:Jt 


4t 
S 
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Finances  or  tbs  World — Contimud 


Year 

Revenue 

Bxpenditure 

Year 

Debt 

COUNTBT 

Funded 

Total  in 

United  States 

cunency 

Rates  of 
interest 

Ptremt 

Servia 

•"ipoi-s 
''1901 

'>i90i-3 
•1903 

•1901 

•1901 

Oi8iY-8 

•1901-3 

•190s 
•1903 
•1901 
•1901 

1.910.000 

13.619.000 

13.833.000 

197 .07  7. 000 

49.713.000 

30.691.000 

8 1.450.000 

737.536.000 

697.101.000 
15.336,000 
16,703.000 
4,818,000 

1,733,000 

14.086.000 

13.640.000 

187.846.000 

49.S93.ooo 

30.563.000 

81.089.000 

897.790.000 

730,105.000 

14.163.000 

1S.e33.000 

5,016,000 

1903 
1903 

1903 

1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 

1905 
1903 
1903 
1903 

£ 

•3.885.350 
4 18.685.093 

••10,680,777.056 

""346.693.044 

••90.158,376 

139.Sio.187 

**  695.645,763 

89s.  158.340 

36.119,449 
80.800.333 

3,e6l,3'89,973 

93.833.336 

17.40e.s67 

733.135.400 

3.885.1*6.333 

••98a.866.771 

6.000.000 

117.361.817 

49.335,647 

3j-4 

4-5 

Piancs 

Pesetu.'.'.! 

Kroner 

Franca 

£  Turldah . 

Si&m 

Spain 

4-5 

Switieiland 

Torkay 

United  Kingdom.... 
Unitad  Statea 

a  —  4 

t 

Philippine  Islands. 
Unwnay 

1::::::::: 

Pesos..... 
BoUvan... 

101.945.979 
"143.383.716 

3i-S 

Veneanda 

Total 

7.903.966,000 

8.060.638.000 

.... 



43.698.019.s41 

•  For  latest  figures,  see  under  the  prindpal  countries. 

•  Actual  receipts  and  expenditures. 
^  Budget  estimate. 

•  From  and  on  account  of  the  consolidated  fund. 

'  Local  budget  only,  exclusive  of  subsidies  and  other  expenditures  of  home  government  in  interests  of  colony. 

•  Estimated. 

'  Exclusive  of  transfers  from  the  imperial  treasury,  appearing  in  the  budget  of  the  empire. 

•  Bxdnsive  of  contributions  to  imperial  treasury,  appearing  m  budget  of  Empire. 

k  Exdttrive  of  subventions  paid  by  the  imi>erial  government  to  the  extent  ot  $6,443,000. 
'  Largely  in  depredated  paper. 
i  Of  which  $54,347,834  constituted  the  internal  debt, 
k  External  debt. 

I  Exdusive  of  the  Bast  Rumelian  tribute  of  1,9s  i.ooe  francs  per  year,  for  which  no  capita]  value  has  yet  been  fixt. 
■  Net  gross  debt  June  30,  1903.  $366,^58,477.  of  which  $139,391,016  was  not  funded.     Against  gross  debt  there  were 
$94,539,387  of  assets.  $50,874,000  constituting  sinking-fund. 

•  Including  arrears  en  interest  amounting  to  j£i4, 189^83. 

•  Converted  into  securities  of  the  Salvador  Railway  Company  in  consideration  of  an  annual  subsidy  of  ;£34,ooe. 

>  Total  gross  debt,  against  which  assets  amounting  to  $17,961,901  were  held  by  the  treasury. 
«  Against  which  reserve  funds  amounting  to  $40,111,000  were  held  in  beginning  of  1903. 
'  01  this  total,  1,161,913,883  rupees  represent  the  permanent  debt  in  India,  and  ;Ci30,307,e9O  the  permanent  debt  in 

{land. 
Against  this  total  the  treasury  held  bonds  and  securities  valued  at  166.039,000  lire,  making  the  net  debt— $1,518,- 
559.000. 
<•  Of  which  iCi,  116,686  were  arrears  guaranty  paymenta  due  Paraguayan  Central  Railway. 
'  There  an  besides  outstanding  the  debts  due  to  Brasil,  9,876,500  pesos,  and  to  Aigentina.  11,393,600  pesos. 

>  The  foreign  debt,  amounting  to  ^£3 1.570.080.  exduuve  of  arrears  of  interest  of  £11.998,65 1.  was  assumed  in  1800  by  the 
GiBoe-Dooohue  Company  on  concession  of  tne  railways,  and  certain  rights  over  guano  deposits,  mines,  and  lands  in  Peru  for 
dxty-six  yean. 

'  Of  which  £^  1.568,645  are  reported  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  government. 

r  Of  which  3.049.511.636  was  in  gold  rubles  or  in  terms  of  foreign  currency,  and  3.579.733.450  rubles  in  terms  of  Russian 
currency.  This  total  does  not  indude  about  550.ooa.eoo  rubles  of  credit  notes  in  circulation,  more  than  fully  covered  by  the 
metallic  reserve  of  the  Bank  of  Russia. 

•  Secured  by  customs  duties  and  specially  assigned  revenues,  the  oollection  of  which  is  controlled  by  the  Santo  Domingo 
Improvement  Company,  of  New  York. 

••Of  which  9,664,484,956  pesetas  wen  classed  as  "internal"  debt. 

kk  Practically  all  contracted  for  the  purpose  of  construction  of  railways. 

••  Total  liatnlities  of  the  Federation,  exdusive  of  the  railway  debt. 

**  Representa  the  funded  debt  moper  and  the  estimated  capital  liaUUty  in  respect  to  terminable  annuities. 

••  The  item  in  the  column  "Funded  debt"  is  totsl  inteiest-beaiing  debt  of  United  States. 

"  External  debt,  induding  arrears. 


FISB  DBPARTMENTS:  The  earliest  fire  com- 
panies were  composed  of  volunteers,  tho  some- 
times inducements  to  join  were  held  out  by 
exempting  them  from  jury  duty.  They  were  some- 
times like  social  and  sometimes  poutical  clubs. 


FniB  Dkpakthbhts  or  Taw  Lakosst  Crnss,  U.  S.  (1903) 

Cttt 

Paid 
Ftra- 
men 

En. 
gines 

Property 

Loss  from 

Fires 

Expendi- 
ture 
.     1904 

New  York.  N.Y 

Phiuidliphia.'i^'.!'.! 

St.  Louis,  Ho. 

Boston.  Maaa. 

Baltimore,  Hd. 

Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

San  Frandsoo.  Cat. . . 
Pittaburg.  Pa 

3.3S9 

444 
434 

45 » 

170 

"d 

11 
34 

1! 

36 

$7,083,439 

3,061,931 

3.336,53$ 

'.303.939 

1.674.333 

670.61s 

$34,063 

933.340 

I.3ii,8i6 

SS3.334 

$6,438,436 

1.878,308 

I.S77.347 

l8l,5o8 

1.333.087 

548.550 

606,071 

?51.300 

743.603 
599.803 

In  New  York,  the  firemen  became  a  power  in  ward 
politics.  The  paid  fire  department  of  New  York 
City  was  organized  May  4,  1865.  Since  then  the 
system  has  spread  to  all  the  large  cities  and  at- 
tained remarkable  efficiency,  organized  usually 
under  fire  commissioners.  Fires  are  much  more 
frequent  in  America  than  in  Europe,  because  of 
poorly  constructed  houses  and  lack  of  construc- 
tion laws  in  America.  This,  however,  is  being 
changed.  Partly  as  a  result,  the  American  fire 
departments  are  generally  thought  to  be  much 
more  efficiently  developed. 

In  London,  the  force  of  the  fire-brigade  is  i  ,3 13, 
men  and  officers;  land-engines,  82 ;  fire-floats,  tugs, 
etc.,  15;  expenditure  (1904-5),  £247,974.  "Hie 
fire-brigade  of  BerUn  had  a  total  stret^fth  of  847 
men  and  officers  in  1900;  10  steam-engines,  18 
hand-ennnes,  etc. ;  expenditure,  1,661,611  marks. 
That  of  Hambtug,  551  men  and  officers,  3  a  steam- 
engines,  8  gas-engines,  1 1  hand-enjgines;  expendi- 
ture, i,364,83omks.  TheforceofViennaamounted 
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to  461  men  and  officers,  7  steam-ennnes,  30  gas- 
eneines.  Besides  the  professionals  Vienna  has  a 
voluntary  force  of  i,oa8  men,  with  eneines  and 
apparatus  of  their  own;  expenditure  for  both, 
1.336,333  kronen.  Germany  has  50  professional 
fire-bngades.  The  fire-fiphting  forces  of  Ger- 
many nave  formed  a  union  which  consisted  in 
1898  of  over  36,061  brigades  with  1,4^1,133  men. 
Austria  has  a  similar  union  numberme  in  1901 
9,849  brigades,  mostly  voluntary,  with  441,935 
men.  The  fire-brigade  of  Paris  consisted  in  1900 
of  1,753  ^^ii  "'^^  officers;  it  had  35  steam-engines, 
etc.;  expenditure,  3,630,737  francs. 

FIRE-DRILLS:  It  is  usually  assumed  that 
where  fire-extinguishing  apparatus  has  been  in- 
stalled in  a  building  and  nre-escapes  provided, 
everything  necessary  for  a  fire  emergency  has 
been  arranged  for. 

Experience  does  not  bear  out  this  assumption. 
People  not  being  accustomed  to  them,  are  afraid 
to  use  them  at  the  critical  time,  or  if  many  try 
to  use  them  at  the  same  time,  get  jammeid  on 
them  and  injured. 

The  only  wav  that  these  results  can  be  obtained 
in  the  case  of  fire  appurtenances  is  through  an  oc- 
casional fire-drill.  The  effectiveness  of  this  in- 
stitution has  long  been  proven  in  the  public 
schools.  Boys  drilled  in  it  are  now  men,  and, 
appreciating  the  soundness  of  its  principles,  are 
putting  it  mto  effect  in  factories  and  m  other 
places  where  people  congregate  for  any  length  of 
time. 

A  fire-drill  is  now  considered  an  essential  part 
of  every  up-to-date,  well-organized  business  en- 
terprise. It  is  reoommencted  by  the  city  fire 
departments  in  order  that  the  firemen  on  their 
arrival  may  give  their  immediate  attention  to 
putting  out  fire  and  preserving  property  instead 
of  to  saving  lives. 

For  the  working  of  Fire-drills,  address  H.  F.  J. 
Porter,  Industrie  Engineer,  i  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York. 

FIRE  DTSURANCB.  See  Insurance. 

FISHERIES:  A  sjrstem  of  profit-sharing  was 
introduced  into  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  of 
the  United  States  about  1730. 

When  a  ship  was  built  the  builders  would  take 
shares  in  it^painter,  sail-maker,  rigger,  captain, 
and  all  who  were  to  man  it.  The  ship  was  divided 
into  sixty-four  shares.  The  builder  would  take  a 
large  part,  the  captain  and  mate  each  one  share  or 
one  half  share,  and  so  on  down  through  the  entire 
crew.  The  chief  owner  was  known  as  "the 
ship's  husband."  He  determined  the  plans  of 
the  voyage.  In  fisheries,  a  ship  would  be  held 
in  five  shares.  The  owner  held  two  fifths  and 
the  crew  (captain,  mates,  and  men;  held  three 
fifths.  Profits  were  divided  among  these  con- 
joint owners  according  to  the  shares  held.  The 
owner  kept  the  ship  in  repairs  and  the  whole 
company  paid  the  expenses.  This  custom  has 
only  in  small  part  been  kept  up — longest  in  the 
Mame  fishing  smacks.  To-day  the  fishers  are 
poorly  paid,  and  for  the  most  part  work  for  whole- 
sale dealers. 

This  change  in  fisheries  has  destroved  its  ro- 
mance. That  is  bad  enough,  but  the  indirect 
loss  of  having  a  considerably  smaller  number  of 
competent  seamen  to  recruit  our  navy  from,  is 
more  serious,  and  affects  the  whole  country. 


Uhitbd  Statu 
(Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheriea.) 


Sbctioks 


1=^ 

>     a 


South  Atlantic  States  ( 190a) . . . 

Gulf  SUtea  (loot) 

Middle  Atlantic  State*  ( 1904). . . 
New  England  States  (1901) .... 

Gteat  Lakes  ( 1903) 

Mississippi  River  and  Tributaries 

(1903) 

Minor  Interior  Waters  (chiefly  for 

ijoo.  1901,  and  1903) 

Pacific  Coast  Sutes  (1004) 

Alaska  Territory  (1905) 

ToUl 


S16 

714 
3.5S3 
1.479 

aoo 


»6 
»70 


6,910 


18,099 

«3,IOS 

39'>SO 

9,333 

»3.3»7 

>.49> 
>9.6s8 
ie,866 


>I9,SS9 


S>  ,839,63s 
3,494.196 

«8.963.9»6 

ii,4o6.aS4 

a.745>Soi 

1,841, 16S 

4as.9a9 
6,680.866 
7,330,aa4 


»S6.7»7.77» 


The  total  capital  invested  is  $88,349,563. 

Gkbat  BaiTAtH 
(Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  1905.) 


Regular 
fisher- 
em- 
ployed 

Fisher- 
men 
occa- 
sionally 

em- 
ployed 

Fuh- 

ing 

bcKts 

Value  of 
products 

England  and  Wales 

34.3 '8 
19.064 

8,744 
637 
S30 

8,13. 

10,487 

17,079 

'40 

193 

9.I3" 
10.S81 
6,aai 

;£7,5oi,;68 

>,7i9.8ia 

393.630 

Ireland 

Isle  of  Man 

Channel  Islands. . . . 

Total 

73.a93 

36,131 

>5.933 

iCio,6i6,>oS 

Fish  imported  were  valued  at  jCs, a  14,401. 

Other  Countries 

In  Germany  (18^5),  33,199  persons  were  em- 
ployed in  fisheries;  in  France  (1905),  30,373  men 
(in  cod  and  herring  fisheries) ;  Italy  (1905)  94,684 
men  in  34,364  boats;  Spain,  14,700  men;  Norway, 
93,169  men;  Holland,  30,141  men. 

FLOWER,   BEHTAHUr  ORAHOE:   American 

editor  and  author;  bom  at  Albion,  111.,  1858;  edu- 
cated in  public  schools  and  Kentucky  University. 
Until  1880  he  edited  The  American  Sentinel  at 
Albion,  III.,  and  then  went  to  Boston,  where  he 
established  The  American  Spectator.  In  1889  he 
founded  The  Arena,  of  which  he  was  editor  tmtil 
1896.  For  a  short  time  he  edited  The  New  Time 
in  Chicago,  and  later  The  Coming  Age  tmtil  that 
magazine  was  merged  into  The  Arena,  of  which 
he  (1904)  became  sole  editor.  A  firm  believer  in 
pure  democracy,  he  holds  that  the  most  impor- 
tant immediate  step  is  the  introduction  of  the  in- 
itiative, referendum,  and  right  of  recall.  He  also 
favors  proportional  representation  and  direct 
primaries,  oelievcs  in  public  ownership  of  all 
natural  monopolies,  and  holds  that  the  single  tax 
wotild  do  much  toward  establishing  equality  of 
rights  and  opporttmities.  In  view  of  the  great 
ineqtialities  of  wealth  he  believes  that  a  graduated 
income  tax  and  an  inheritance  tax  should  be  in- 
troduced for  a  term  of  years,  as  an  eoualizing 
factor.  He  is  the  author  of:  "Lessons  Learned 
from  Other  Lives"  (1891);  "Civilization's  In- 
ferno" (1893) ;  "The  New  Time.  Essays  on  Social 
Problems"  (1894);  "Whittier,  Prophet,  Seer,  and 
Man"    (1895);   "The   Century  of  Sir  Thomas 
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More"  (i8p6);  "Persons,  Places,  and  Ideas" 
(1896);  ana  "How  England  Averted  a  Revolu- 
tion of  Force"  (1901),  etc.  Address:  5  Park 
Sqtiare,  Boston,  Mass. 

FL^RSCHEIH,  HICHABL:  German  social  re- 
former; bom  in  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  1844. 
From  i860  to  1867  he  worked  in  banks  in  Frank- 
fort, Berlin,  and  Paris.  In  1867  he  went  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  was  an  importer,  manu- 
facttirer,  and  inventor — first  in  New  York,  and 
from  1870-73  in  Virginia.  In  18^2  he  returned 
to  Germanv,  first  engaged  in  a  journalistic  en- 
terprise (The  American  News),  and  in  1873  pur- 
chased the  Gaggenau  Iron  Works,  which  he  con- 
ducted for  fifteen  years  with  great  success.  He 
introduced  new  industries  into  Germany,  and  at 
one  time  he  had  taken  out  over  one  hxmdred 
oatents.  In  1883  he  began  to  devote  a  part  of 
his  time  to  social  reform.  In  1884  his  first  book, 
"  Auf  Friedlichem  Wege,"  appeared.  In  1886  he 
published  "Deutschland  in  100  Tahren,"  a  pre- 
cursor of  Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward,"  and 
the  flood  of  similar  writings  foUowine  in  its  wake. 
In  1889  he  completed  and  soon  published  "Der 
Einzige  Rettungsweg,"  and  in  1890  he  wrote  in 
English,  "Rent,  Int^«st,  and  Wages,"  which  ap- 
peared in  London  in  1891.     In  1804  he  published 

Bausteine  fur  Social  Reform.  In  18^3  he 
went  to  the  U.  S.  and  Mexico,  to  assist  in  the 
foundation  of  a  cooperative  colony  on  land  na- 
tionalization principles.  Tho  a  follower  of  Henry 
George  in  the  general  idea  that  conmion  land 
ownership  is  the  foundation-stone  of  social  re- 
form, Flarscheim  differs  from  him  in  most  other 
theories,  and  also  in  regard  to  George's  proposal 
of  the  single  tax,  whtch.he  calls  confiscation.  He 
prefers  ftul  land  nationalization,  with  compensa- 
tion of  landowners.  He  considers  his  most  im- 
portant discovery  is  his  crisis  theory.  It  was  in 
1888  that  he  completed  this  theory.  He  holds 
that  the  cause  of  commercial  depression,  of  scar- 
city of  work — in  fact,  of  the  modem  social  prob- 
lem— is  that  the  very  rich  neither  consume  the 
total  of  their  incomes  nor  do  they  invest  a  great 
part  of  their  savings  in  products  of  work  (ma- 
chines, houses,  steamers,  etc.).  They  mostly  in- 
vest in  spurious  capital,  consisting  of  nothing  but 
tribute  claims  that  give  no  opportunity  for  work, 
but,  on  the  contrarv,  by  increasing  the  debts  of 
the  people,  keep  back  their  purchasmg  power,  and 
thus  prevent  this  power  from  keeping  pace  with 
the  increasing  productive  power  of  the  world, 
without  which  it  must  be  impossible  to  keep  at 
work  all  producers,  for  we  cannot  produce  il  we 
do  not  consume. 

This  spurious  capital,  these  tribute  claims,  have 
their  foundation  mainly  in  private  land  owner- 
ship; for  rent  is  the  mother  of  interest  and  com- 
pound interest.  As  long  as  capital  can  invest  in 
land  and  thus  obtain  rent,  it  will  claim  interest, 
wherever  otherwise  invested.  When  capital  can 
no  more  purchase  rent,  it  will  be  offered  free  of 
interest  (of  interest  proper — i.  e.,  of  interest  less 
risk  premium)  to  labor,  as  the  production  of  cap- 
ital, when  tmhampered  by  the  effects  of  private 
land  ownership,  will  exceed  the  demand,  and  all 
who  save  for  a  rainy  day  and  for  old  age  will  be 
glad  to  obtain  the  advantage  of  having  their  sav- 
mgs  preserved  intact  for  the  day  when  they  need 
them. 

One  other  reform  he  proposed  lately,  which, 
tho  he  does  not  think  it  a  txmdamental  one,  he 
judges  of  great  importance.     This  is  the  nation- 


alization of  commerce,  the  doing  away  with  all 
middlemen,  and  effecting  direct  exchange  of 
products  through  a  State  department,  that  mo- 
nopolizes it  just  as  letter  delivery  is  monopolized 
by  another  department.  He  desires  to  restrict 
individualism  to  production  where  competition  is 
a  stimulating  element,  whereas  it  only  produces 
waste  in  distribution.  This  system  would  allow 
the  introduction  of  another  reform  which  is  possi- 
ble in  this  way — a  money  reform.  Exchange 
could  take  place  through  warrants  issued  by  tne 
commercial  department,  or  checks  drawn  on  the 
same,  which  warrants  are  redeemable  only  in 
goods  or  services.  Metal  money  would  become 
unnecessary  or  could  be  restricted  to  small  coins. 
^  He  has  introduced  the  above  three  reform  prin- 
ciples into  the  by-laws  of  the  Mexican  colony, 
Freeland — ^i.  e.,  common  land  ownership,  monopo- 
lization of  commerce  (distribution)  by  the  com- 
munity, and  warrant  money. 

FOLKS,  HOMER:  Secretanr  of  the  State 
Charities  Aid  Association,  New  York.  Was  bom 
Feb.  18,  1867,  at  Hanover,  Mich.  Graduated 
from  Albion  College  in  1889,  from  Harvard  in 
1890.  He  was  secretary  of^the  Children's  Aid 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  from  1890-03,  and  was 
appointed  secretary  of  the  State  Chanties  Aid 
Association  of  New  York  in  Feb.,  1893,  which 
position  he  has  held  continuously  since  with  the 
exception  of  three  years — 190 1-4 — when  he  was 
Commissioner  of  Public  Ch^ties  of  New  York 
City.  He  has  been  on  numerous  committees, 
both  for  the  state,  city,  and  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment. Author:  "A  History  of  the  Care  of  Desti- 
tute, Neglected,  and  Delinquent  Children  in  tlw 
U.  S."  (190a);  "Family  Life  for  Delinquent 
Children  *'  (1893) ;  "Reform  and  Public  Charities  " 
(18195);  "Problems  in  the  Administration  of  Mu- 
nicipal Charities"  (looi);  and  other  papers  on 
similar  topics.  Aadress:  105  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOOD  VALUES:  The  science  of  nutrition,  tho 
a  comparatively  new  science,  has  recently  made 
rapid  progress.  The  chemical  standards  of  nu- 
trition have  been  mainly  investigated  by  Profess- 
or Voit  and  others  in  Germany,  by  Sir  Lyon 
Playfair  in  England,  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater, 
Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  Edward  Atkinson,  and 
now  to  a  large  extent  and  very  effectually  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  United  States. 
Statistics  of  the  nutritive  values  of  food  have  been 
clearly  presented  by  Professor  Atwater  and 
others. 

The  animal  body  is  a  living^  machine,  and, 
like  any  machine,  needs  fuel — i.  e.,  food — to 
enable  it  to  work,  and  also,  as  a  machine  does  not, 
it  needs  fuel  to  keep  it  alive  even  without  work. 
About  one  third  of  the  food  eaten  goes  to  main- 
tain life.  The  main  nutriments  of  the  body  are 
protein,  fats,  and  carbohydrates,  mineral  matter 
and  water.  What  is  called  protein  forms  tissue 
(muscles,  tendon,  fat,  etc.),  and  serves  as  fuel. 
Fats  form  fatty  tissue  and  serve  as  fuel.  Car- 
bohydrates are  transformed  into  fat,  and  serve 
as  fuel.  Water  forms  60  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  the  body  and  is  an  important  constituent 
of  food.  Mineral  matters  form  only  ^  or  6  per 
cent  of  the  body  by  weight,  but  are  importimt. 
The  standard  d  nutrition  for  a  man  at  active 
but  not  excessive  work  is  700  grams  of  actual  nu- 
tritive and  digestible  material  free  of  water,  450 
of  carbohydrates  or  starch,  150  of  fats,  150  of 
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protein,  with  such  mineral  ins[redients  as  will  be 
found  in  any  miscellaneous  dietary  in  sufficient 
measure.  These  elements  will  yield  3,520  cal- 
ories, the  calory  being  the  amount  of  heat  neces- 
sary to  raise  one  kilo  or  1,000  grams  of  water  1°  C. 
In  order  to  make  allowances  tor  inevitable  waste, 
we  may  safely  adopt  4,000  calories  as  the  average 
units  of  nutrition  for  a  man  at  active  but  not  ex- 
cessive work  for  one  day;  2,700  calories  is,  howT 
ever,  perhaps  enough  to  nourish  a  man  at  seden- 
tary employment.  The  U.  S.  Department  of 
iculture,"  Farmers'  Bulletin  142    (190a), pub- 


lishes the  following  table  of  food  values 


Kind  op  Food 


Meats  and  fish 

Bcfs 

Dairy  products 

Animal  food  (of  mixed 

diet) 

Cereals 

Legumes  (dried) 

Su(!an 

Starcliea 

Vcffetables 

'FniiU 

VefRtable     fooda    (of 

mixed  diet) 

Total  food  (of  mixed 

diet) 


Protbim 


2  »> 


Per 
ct. 


1^ 


Calo- 


1.940 
1,980 
1.940 

I.940 
I.7SO 
I.S70 


1,410 
i,S>o 

1,840 

i,8>a 


Fat 


» 


Per 

ct. 


Calo- 
ries 


4,040 
4.090 
J.990 

4,050 
3,800 
3,800 


3,800 
3.800 

3,800 

4,050 


Cakbo- 
hydratxs 


Per 

ct. 


a 


Calo- 
ries 


1,730 
l,7JO 
1.730 

1.730 
1,860 
1,840 
l,7SO 
1,860 
1,800 
1.630 

1,820 

i,8ao 


The  department  also  makes  the  following 
statements  of  food  values.    ("  Year  Book,  1902  ") : 

roODS  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO  THEIR  VALUE  AS 
A   SOURCE   OP   ENERGY   OR   FUEL 

Cheap. — Furnishing  more  than  1,900  calories 
energy  for  ten  cents  at  ordinary  prices:  All 
cereal  products;  sugars,  starches,  etc. ;  lard;  dried 
beans  and  peas;  cheap  fat  cuts  of  meat,  such  as 
beef,  plate  and  brisket,  and  mutton  neck,  fat  salt 
pork  and  bacon;  potatoes  and  sweet  potatoes. 

Medium. — Ftunishing  800  to  1,900  calories  en- 
ergy for  ten  cents  at  ordinary  prices :  Such  cuts  of 
meat  as  beef  flank,  neck,  shank,  and  shoulder, 
veal  flank  and  knuckle,  mutton  chuck,  rib,  and 
loin,  and  the  cuts  of  pork  with  the  exception  of 
bacon  and  fat  salt  pork;  such  vegetables  as  green 
peas  and  beans,  parsnips,  beets,  and  turnips; 
dried  fruits ;  butter,  cream',  condensed  milk,  whole 
and  skimmed  milk;  salt  mackerel;  a  few  fruits, 
such  as  apples,  pears,  and  grapes. 

Expensive. — Furnishing  less  than  800  calories 
energy  for  ten  cents  at  ordinary  prices :  The  leaner 
and  the  more  expensive  cuts  of  meat,  such  as 
beef  chuck,  rib,  round,  and  loin,  mutton  leg  and 
most  cuts  of  veal ;  chicken  and  turkey ;  eggs,  when 
costing  over  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen;  fresh  and 
preserved  fish  and  shellfish;  green  vegetables, 
such  as  cabbage,  lettuce,  cucumbers,  tomatoes, 
celery,  greens,  etc.;  fresh  fruits,  except  those 
enumerated  atxive ;  canned  vegetables  and  fruits. 

Concerning  the  food  eaten  by  different  nation- 
alities, Mulhall  ("Dictionary  of  Statistics")  gives 
the  following  table,  except  that  the  figures  for  Aus- 
tralasia are  taken  from  Coglan's  "Year  Book  ": 


COUNTRT 


United  Kingdom 

Fmnce 

Gennany 

Russia 

Austria 

Italy 

Spain 

Portugal 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

HoUand 

Belgium 

Switierland 

Rumania, 

Servia 

United  States. . . . 

Canada 

Aiutmlasia 


Lb.  pbr  Inhabitant 


378 

S40 
550 
63s 
460 
400 
480 
500 
s6o 
440 
560 
560 
S90 
440 
400 
400 
370 
400 
377 


109 
77 
64 
51 
61 
>6 
71 

6s 
78 
64 
57 
6S 
6a 
8> 
84 

ISO 
90 

»33 


3" 


I 

0. 


380 

570 

I.OIO 

180 

560 

SO 

so 

40 

Soo 

500 

410 

8>o 

1.050 

140 

80 

80 

170 

600 

968 


91 

66 

78 

6 

aS 

ao 

6 

18 

iia 

144 

140 

140 

I4» 

110 

8 

8 

169 

7» 

"3 


This  question  of  food  has  a  very  direct  and 
practical  bearing  on  wages  and  productivity. 
Workmen  ill  paid  are  ill  fed,  and  workmen  ill  fed 
cannot  do  work  equally  valuable  to  the  work  of 
well-fed  men.  European  manufacturers  con- 
tinually marvel  that  American  producers  (e.  g., 
in  the  steel  mills)  can  sell  their  produce  so  cheaply 
and  yet  pay  such  high  wages.  But  as  proven  in 
Schoenhof's  "Economy  of  High  Wages,"  high 
wages  are  really  cheap  wages,  because  the  Up- 
grade workman  produces  so  much  more.  And 
a  large  part  of  the  reason  for  this  is  that  he  is 
better  fed.  The  well-fed  workman  has  in  the 
first  place  more  vital  power  and  endurance: 
and  secondly,  he  has  better  quality  of  brawn  and 
mind;  he  works  less  on  a  strain  and  nervous 
stimulus.  His  hand  is  steadier,  his  eye  clearer, 
his  brain  more  alert.  He  needs  less  minute  di- 
rection and  overseeing,  which  is  expensive  and 
rarely  satisfactory.  He  needs  also  less  stimu- 
lants, so  much  so  that  many  temperance  experts 
declare  that  good  food  is  one  of  the  best  cures  for 
the  liquor  habit.  That  American  skilled  work- 
men drink  less  beer  and  any  alcoholic  drink  than 
their  English  or  European  competitors  is  proba- 
bly one  of  the  reasons  for  their  higher  productiv- 
ity. All  this  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  of  food.  A  few 
English  manufacturers  (amqng  them  Cham- 
berlain of  Birmingham^  have  within  recent  years 
voluntarily  raised  their  wages,  being  conimiced 
that  they  would  be  more  than  repaid  in  in- 
crease of  production.  (See  Production;  Prices; 
Wages.) 

Rbfbrbncbs:  W.  G.  Thompson,  Practical  DitleHcs  (1901): 
Howells  Ah  Amfnean  Text-hook  of  PhysMogy  (1897); 
Chittenden  Wirtrjfwii  »/ JlToB  (loo;);  viriouTFirBKi' 
BnUtttms  of  U.  S.  Dtpartment  of  ApiCHUun,  espedally 
No.  14a,  by  Professor  Atwater  (1901). 

FOREIGir  BORN.    See  Population. 

FORESTRY:  Practical  forestry,  tho  com- 
paratively new  to  America,  is,  historically,  quite 
old.  In  earliest  times  the  forest  was  reserved  for 
the  game  it  contained,  and  was  closed  to  the 
poorer  people.  In  this  era,  when  a  man's  life  was 
worth  less  than  that  of  the  hare  which  he  at- 
tempted to  trap,  forest  reservation  was  exceed- 
mgly  unpopular,  and  the  feeling  is  even  now 
not  altogether  outgrown. 
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Cbiiui,  of  all  the  great  nations,  has  wholly  neg- 
lected its  forests,  and  as  a  consequence  suffers 
more  from  the  effects  of  deforestation  than  any 
other  country.  The  great  floods  which  annually 
roll  down  the  Yang-tse  carry  destruction  in  their 
path  and  cause  the  loss  of  thousands  of  lives. 
These  floods  are  due  wholly  to  the  fact  that  the 
watersheds  are  absolutely  treeless.  Germany, 
France,  and  Switzerland  have  brought  forestry  to 
its  higbrat  development,  and  these  three  countries 
derive  a  large  revenue  from  the  administration  of 
their  forest  estates.  Forestry  was  practised  in 
Italy  long  before  Milton's  time,  because  his  fa- 
mous line  "thick  as  leaves  in  Vallambrosa,"  re- 
ferred to  a  planted  forest — ^the  work  of  Italian 
monks. 

Forestry  in  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  the 
great  strides  which  it  has  made  in  the  last  few 
years,  is  still  very  much  in  its  infancy.  In  the 
early  days  of  the  colonies  the  value  of  the  forests 
was  at  first  recognized,  and  the  colonial  governors 
promulgated  laws  for  forest  preservation.  But 
the  forest  had  to  be  cleared  to  make  way  for 
fields  and  gardens.  It  was  a  place  where  Indians 
and  wild  animals  lurked,  and  as  such  was  to  be  got 
rid  of.  This  feeling  grew,  and  the  "westward 
course  of  empire"  meant  the  downfall  of  the 
trees  before  the  settler's  ax.  There  was  inaugu- 
rated a  period  of  waste,  which  was  kept  up  until 
the  present  time.  Lumbermen  now  say  that  the 
best  part  of  the  forest  was  thrown  away. 

Recent  investigations  have  shown  that,  at  the 

rsent  rate  of  cutting,  the  timber  supply  of  the 
S.  will  not  last  out  the  first  half  oi  the  twen- 
tieth century.  It  became  imperative  that  steps 
should  be  taken  to  preserve  those  forests  which 
were  not  yet  taken  up,  and  out  of  this  need  grew 
the  National  Forest  Service  and  the  present  sys- 
tem of  national  forests. 

Altho  American  forestry  is  not  confined  to  the 
government's  activities,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant work  is  that  which  is  being 
ll_M^  mt.t^  done  by  the  Forest  Service  of  the 
^^^  ^^  DepMtment  of  Agrictdture.  The 
princii>al  business  of  the  Forest 
Service  is  the  administration  of  the  national  for- 
ests. These  lie  wholly  within  the  West,  where 
the  only  remaining  forests  on  public  lands  were 
to  be  found.  The  present  area  of  the  national 
forests  is  about  160,000,000  acres,  an  area  equal 
to  the  New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  States. 
The  objects  of  the  administration  of  this  domain 
are  three-fold:  first,  to  preserve  the  forests  to  fu- 
ture generations;  second,  to  give  them  the  high- 
est use  in  the  present;  and  third,  to  make  them 
self-sustaining.  To  accomplish  these  ends,  the 
first  care  is  to  see  that  fire  and  waste  are  elimi- 
nated. 

The  national  forests  are  used  in  several  ways :  as 
a  source  of  timber  supply,  as  grazing  areas,  and 
as  conservers  of  water.  In  some  places,  partic- 
ularly in  connection  with  the  development  of 
irrigation  under  the  Reclamation  Service,  their 
principal  use  is  as  a  protection  cover.  In  such 
places  they  will  not  be  touched  except  where 
their  chief  purpose  will  be  subserved  by  the  cut- 
ting. In  enclosine  large  areas  of  forest  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  include  certain  grazing  or  agricul- 
tural land.  In  the  case  of  agricultural  land  it  is 
as  freely  open  for  homeste^  entry  as  when  a 
part  01  tne  open  public  domain.  Moreover, 
there  are  certain  advantages  to  be  had  in  connec- 
tion with  settlements  on  the  national  forests,  such 
as:  the  land  can  be  selected  by  metes  and  bounds 


to  include  only  good  areas,  instead  of  having  to 
take  all  the  land  that  falls  within  a  rectangular 
quarter  section,  as  is  the  usual  case;  the  free  use 
of  timber  and  stone  and  of  the  range,  where  such 
use  is  for  private  purposes. 

Timber  is  cut  and  sold  from  the  national  for- 
ests where  the  cutting  means  an  improvement,  or 
where  the  forest  crop  is  ripe.  In  these  cases  the 
land  is  not  skinned,  proper  precautionary  meas- 
ures are  taken  against  the  ravages  of  fire,  which 
almost  invariably  follow  lumbering  operations, 
and  seed  trees  are  always  left  so  that  natural  re- 
production will  follow.  In  most  cases  this  is  all 
that  is  necessary  to  secure  a  future  stand  of  tim- 
ber, but  for  the  purpose  of  reforesting  burned 
areas,  or  where  natural  reproduction  is  insuffi- 
cient, planting  operations  are  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  forests,  and  rangers'  nurseries 
are  fixed  institutions. 

The  two  principal  sources  of  revenue  from  the 

national  forests  are,  therefore,  the  fees  which  are 

received  for  the  grazing  privileges, 

Vsttanal  ^""^  *'^^  stumpage  price  obtained  by 
Fonrts  ^^^  government  for  its  lumber.  The 
grazing  privileges  are  eagerly  sought 
for  by  stockmen  throughout  the  West, 
because  the  forest  administration  insures  to  them 
an  equitable  allotment,  makes  the  range  perma- 
nent by  preventing  overgrazing,  and  obviates 
difficulties  between  the  conflicting  interests  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  by  absolutely  segregating  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  range  for  these  two  industries. 
Indeed,  so  highly  is  the  gazing  administration 
held  that  stockmen's  associations  have  advocated 
tiiat  a  similar  plan  be  put  in  operation  for  all  the 
public  range  in  the  West,  whether  it  lies  within 
or  without  the  national  forests. 

The  timber  sales  are  conducted  with  the  idea  of 
giving  the  best  service  to  the  immediate  locality 
served  by  any  particular  national  forest.  They 
are  not  conducted  with  the  idea  of  keeping  lumber 
prices  down,  or  coming  in  competition  with  pri- 
vate commercial  interests.  The  settler  and  small 
dealer  are,  if  anything,  favored  above  large  in- 
terests, and  the  whole  policy  is  summed  up  in  the 
idea  that  the  forests  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
greatest  number  of  people  over  the  greatest 
possible  period  of  time. 

The  national  forests  must  be  maintained  to 
supply  the  future.  If  they  did  only  this,  there 
would:  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  their  existence. 
But  to  be  truly  successful,  they  must  be  a  help 
now  and  all  the  time,  and  must  be  so  conducted 
that  they  will  "pay  as  they  go."  The  U.  S. 
Government  now  controls  approximately  148,- 
000,000  acres  of  land  in  its  national  forests.  Some 
of  this  area  does  not  bear  merchantable  timber, 
yet  the  total  stand  is  estimated  to  be  approxi- 
mately 435,000,000,000  feet,  log  scale.  No  one  of 
the  largest  timbierland  owners  in  the  country  holds 
more  than  4,000,000  acres,  nor  does  any  one  con- 
trol more  than  50,000,000,000  feet.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  Russia,  the  U.  S. 

ttatlstlM    **  ^y  ^^  ****  largest  owner  of  stump- 

^^^       a£|e  in  the  world.    From  now  on  there 

will  be  no  such  extensive  additions 

as  those  made  by  the  proclamation  of  March  z, 

1907,  which  added  more  than   15,000.000  acres 

to  the  national  forests. 

Outside  the  western  reserves  the  principal  in- 
terest in  national  forest  areas  is  in  connection 
with  the  proposed  White  Mountains  and  Southern 
Appalachian  forests.  Bills  for  the  creation  of 
these  forests  have  passed  the  U.  S.  Senate  and 
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have  received  the  approval  of  the  proper  commit- 
tees in  the  House,  and  it  is  understood  they  had 
practically  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  back  of  them.  At  the  last 
moment  they  failed  to  pass  the  House.  It  is 
very  likely  that  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion and  the  other  interests  which  are  back 
of  the  bills  will  see  that  they  are  reintroduced 
at   another  session,  when    they  will   likely   be 


The  importance  of  government  administration 
of  the  Appalachian  forests  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated. The  slopes  of  these  mountains  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  the  remaining  supply  of  hard- 
woods, and  this  supply  should  be  made  to  ^o  as  far 
as  possible.  The  forests  of  the  Appalachians  are, 
however,  more  important  as  a  protective  cover 
than  for  any  other  purpose.  The  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  South  will  depend  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  sustained  water  power  of  the 
streams  which  flow  from  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains. These  rivers  will  be  intermittent  in  char- 
acter and  will  go  from  extremes  of  flood  in  one 
season  to  drouth  in  another  and  become  sources 
of  damage  and  danger  if  the  mountain  sides  are 
denuded.  Through  the  forests  the  perpetual 
flow  of  the  streams  will  be  maintained,  and  a  spe- 
cific amount  of  water  power  can  be  depended 
upon.  The  southern  rivers  and  harbors  will  not 
be  silted  up,  nor  will  fertile  fields  and  valleys  be 
washed  away  by  the  action  of  floods. 

Two  names  will  go  down  in  history  in  connec- 
tion with  the  preservation  of  the  forest  resources 
of  the  U.  S.     One  of  them  is  that  of  Theodore 


ship.  Rich  by  inheritance,  and  with  no  other 
incentive  to  the  work  than  his  love  for  it,  he  has 
thrown  himself  into  the  cause  of  furthering  for- 
estry in  the  U.  S.  with  a  zeal  and  indust^_  that 
are  stupendous.  Every  other  interest  in  his  life 
has  been  made  subservient  to  this,  his  one  great 
purpose.  He  and  President  Roosevelt  nave 
worked  hand  in  hand,  and  to  neither  of  them  will 
future  years  bring  any  greater  montmient  than 
that  which  they  themselves  have  created  in  the 
national  forests  and  the  forest  policy  of  this 
government. 


Stats 


Arizona 

Cdlomdo 

Caltforaia. . . . , 

Idmho 

Nebmia. . . . . 

Nevada 

New  Mexico. . 
Oldahoma. . . . 

Kaxuas 

Montana 

Oregon , 

South  DakoU 

Utah 

Washington.. 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Porto  Rico... 

Total... 


Nuniber 
of  nation- 
al foiecta 


\i 

to 

ao 

» 

5 

I* 

I 


«3 

13 

4 
|8 
6 

9 


Total  I 


»,46}.Tas 

ii.748.7»> 

*I,849.I7I 

»o,330.4»7 

SS6,o7» 

I.S9I.999 

7.007,644 

60,000 

97,>8o 

10,518,163 

16,463,353 

i,i63,7>o 

7.it»,47i 

11,065,500 

9.eie,47S 

4.909.880 

65.950 


147.948,685 


To  April  10,  1907. 


PORBIOK  PoitBSTS 


COUHTUT 


Alaaoe-Loiraine . 

Aostria 

Baden , 

Bavaria 

Denmark 

Prasoe 

luSy. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.', 

Norway 

Pninia 

RoMia 

Saxa-Meiningen. , 

Saxony. 

Saxe- Weimar. . . , 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Wuitemberg...., 


Total. 


Stetes 


Acrts 

343.545 

1.S73.940 

348.000 

3.150,000 

141.140 

1.800.000 

177.880 

138,960 

3,130,948 

6.955.337 

640,000,000 

106,530 

443,000 

110.910 

18,080,753 

96.497 

430,000 


Towns,  etc 


40,630 

3,456,781 

555.069 

800,000 

1,961 

4,800,000 

134.955 


1.363.811 
84.4<o 


1,414,677 


Institutions 


544.' 
8oe.i 


44.670 
000 


1.480 


Private 


111,965 
16,754,390 
466,770 
3,149,40a 
505,900 
16,000,000 
199.185 
7.000,000 
7,000.000 
10,818,730 
I  iven 

71,850 

510,000 

110,510 

58,715,135 

604,014 

537,000 


Total 


1,150,810 

13.993.441 

1,369,839 

6,099,400 

651,001 

13,600,000 

6ii,eio 

7,118.960 

9.130,948 

11,111,411 

640,000,000 

164.310 

961,000 

131,410 

76.795,888 

1,115,188 

957,000 


816,031,648 


Roosevelt,  the  president  under  whom  the  forest 
policy  of  the  nation  has  received  ijts  greatest 
mipetus.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  his  greatest 
popularity  lies  m  the  West,  he  has  deliberately  es- 
poused a  policy  contrary  to  many  powerful  influ- 
ences there  in  order  to  keep  the  people's  property 
in  the  people's  hands.  At  a  time  when  the  most 
determinea  opposition  was  being  made  to  his 
policy,  and  when  legislation  was  pending  that 
would  make  it  almost  impossible  for  him  to  fur- 
ther enlarge  the  national  forests,  he  had  the 
oottrage  to  make  large  additions  to  the  existing 
reserves. 

Mr.  Gifiord  Pinchot,  the  U.  S.  Forester,  is  the 
one  other  man  whose  name  will  shine  with  equal 

Silendor  in  connection  with  the  cause  of  forestry, 
e  is  an  example  of  the  best  in  American  citizen- 


In  Great  Britain,  according  to  report  in 
1903  of  a  departmental  committee  the  area  of 
waste,  heather,  and  rough  pasture  or  land  out 
of  cultivation  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  which 
afforestation  could  be  profitably  undertaken  is 
31,000,000  acres,  and  that  afforestation  would 
furnish  remtmerative  labor  to  an  increased  rural 

E>pulation,  land  under  forests  requiring  more 
Dor  than  the  same  area  under  sheep.  The 
world  is  approaching  a  dearth  in  its  supply  of  co- 
niferous timber,  which  constitutes  between  80  and 
90  per  cent  of  the  total  British  timber  imports, 
and  which  can  be  grown  in  these  islands,  and  the 
question  is  therefore  a  matter  of  grave  national 
concern. 

The  figures  for  woodlands,  as  given  in  "Agri- 
cultural Statistics,  1905,"  are: 
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Coppice. * 

Plantationa  (linGe 

>8»5).... 

Other  woods 

Total  woodlands. 


Bnttood 


Aens 
Sj8,i»j 

$9.«47 
1.117.J03 


1.71S.473 


Scot- 
land 


Acm 
sj.ois 

3S.407 
809,987 


868,409 


Wales 


Aens 
IS.733 

8,6x9 
>S9>999 


■84,361 


Gnat 
Britain 


Acrtt 
576.871 

103,683 
9,087.689 


9,768,343 


In  the  German  Empire  some  13,995,859  acres 
irere  estimated  to  be  m  forests,  or  35  per  cent  of 
the  empire.  They  are  cared  for  by  the  State  on 
scientific  methods.  Prussia  alone  receives  from 
forests  and  domains  a  revenue  of  some  $20,000,- 
000.  In  France  about  15  per  cent  is  under  for- 
ests; in  Norway,  12  per  cent;  in  Russia,  64  per 
cent  of  the  forests  (in  European  Russia)  belong 
to  the  State.  The  revenue  from  the  State  forests 
in  1904  was  50,452,000  rubles,  and  the  expenses 
11,143,000.  Bristow  Adams. 

FOUUDLIIIO  hospitals:  In  ancient  times 
infanticide,  at  least  by  exposure,  was  frequent. 
Aristotle  and  Pliny  the  Eloier  defended  it.  Insti- 
tutions for  the  rescuing  of  exposed  children  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  wholly  unknown,  and  the 
Christian  Church  early  condemned  such  expo- 
sure and  rescued  infants;  but  the  first  foundlmg 
hospital  for  the  receipt  of  infants  abandoned 
by  their  parents  appears  to  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Bishop  of  Treves  in  the  sixth 
century.  The  first  authenticated  one  is  that  at 
Milan.  This  was  copied  elsewhere,  the  usual  way 
being  to  receive  the  infants  in  a  marble  basin  in 
front  of  the  cathedral.  In  the  Middle  Ages, 
foundling  hospitals  existed  in  all  the  targe  (%n- 
tinental  cities,  tho  the  system  was  early  abolished 
in  Germany.  In  France  it  was  early  condenmed 
as  leading  to  vice,  but  defended  as  preventing 
infanticide,  and  continued.  The  revolutionary 
snvemment  of  Prance  in  1790  called  such  chil- 
dren tnfants  de  la  patrie,  and  decreed  that  every 
nregnant  girl  should  receive  a  premium  of  $34. 
This  was  abolished  in  181 1,  but  foundling  hospi- 
tals were  maintained.  They  exist  still  m  large 
numbers  in  France  and  Spain,  and  to  a  less  extent 
in  other  countries.  Those  in  Russia  are  the  larg- 
est. The  medieval  device  long  used  in  France, 
and  perhaps  still  used  there  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  consists  of  a  double  cradle.  When  the 
child  lias  been  placed  in  the  cradle  on  the  out- 
side of  the  building,  the  contrivance  is  revolved, 
ringing  a  bell  as  it  turns.  The  purpose  of  these 
"lourP'  is  to  make  it  eysy  to  get  ndot  babies,  that 
there  may  be  no  temptation  to  infanticide.  The 
a|^tation  for  the  abolition  of  this  system  was 
bitterly  resisted.  When  the  tours  had  been  sup- 
prest  m  some  phices  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  infanticide  increased  thereafter.  But 
further  examination  of  the  statistics  showed  that 
infanticide  had  also  increased  in  those  depart- 
ments where  the  tours  were  still  in  operation;  in 
fact,  it  had  increased  faster  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former.  From  1869-73  there  were  received 
in  France  5,076  infants,  of  whom  2,037  died. 

At  present  in  Prance  the  foundling  hospitals 
are  merely  for  the  temporary  care  of  infants.  In 
\veatUL  mothers  who  bring  mfants  to  the  found- 
ling hospitals  mttst  nurse  them  three  months.  In 
London  foundlings  and  illegitimate  infants  are 
noAvtA  only  after  careful  investigation.  In  the 
United  States  foundlings  are  usually  received  in 


poorhouses;  the  fotmdiing  hospitals  exist  in  all 
the  larger  cities.  Infants,  however,  are  now 
increasingly  boarded  out  tmder  the  supervision 
of  the  State,  the  result  being  that  the  death-rate 
of  foundlings,  which  in  hospitals  is  very  high,  has 
been  much  reduced.  Massachusetts  has  abolished 
foundling  hospitals  by  law,  and  the  tendency 
everywhere  is  in  that  direction.  (See  Child- 
Hblping.) 

FOURIER  AITD  FOURIERISM:  Francois 
Charles  Marie  Fourier  was  bom  at  Besancon  in 
1773.  Well  educated  and  much  traveled,  but 
losing  his  property  in  the  Revolution,  he  served 
two  years  m  the  army,  and  later  entered  business 
in  Lyons.  In  1803  he  published  an  article  on 
European  politics.  Becoming  interested  in  social 
questions,  he  published  anonymously  his  "Th^- 
orie  des  Quatre  Mouvements"  (2  vols.,  1808). 
He  believed  that  the  full  indulgence  of  human 
nature,  with  all  its  passions,  would  produce  hajv 
piness  and  virtue.  Society  he  would  harmoni- 
ously organize  in  groups  (phalanxes)  of  r,6oo 
persons,  to  inhabit  a  phalanstery,  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  do  one  kind  of  work,  others  other  kinds, 
and  to  regulate  their  time  so  as  to  harmoniously 
develop  all  sides  of  life.  In  181 3  the  death  of  his 
mother  put  him  in  possession  of  a  small  sum  of 
money,  with  which  he  retired  to  Bellay  in  order 
to  perfect  his  second  work.  The  "Traits  de  1' As- 
sociation Agricole  Domestique"  was  published  in 
two  volumes  at  Paris  in  1823,  and  a  summary  ap- 
peared in  the  following  year.  After  its  publica- 
tion, the  author  proceedied  to  Paris  in  tne  hope 
that  some  wealthy  capitalist  might  be  induced  to 
attempt  the  realization  of  the  projected  scheme. 
Later  he  became  a  clerk  in  an  American  firm  in 
Paris.  In  i83<)  he  published  "Le  Nouveau 
Monde  Industnel."  In  1831  he  attacked  the 
school  of  St.  Simon.  He  now  began  to  gain  fol- 
lowers, particularly  Victor  CoNSioiRANT,  who 
in  1834  published  his  "Destine  Sociale,"  the 
most  im|X}rtant  work  of  this  school.  In  1833  a 
newspaper  was  attempted,  and,  with  many  in- 
terruptions, published,  till  it  was  supprest  in 
1850.  In  1833  Baudet  Dulary  became  a  convert, 
and  proceeded  to  establish  a  phalanstery  at 
Condd  sur  Vesgre,  but  it  soon  failed. 

Not  discouraged,  Fourier  lived  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  some  rich  man  would  appear  and  carry 
out  his  ideas.  He  announced  that  he  would  be  at 
home  every  day  at  a  certain  hour  to  receive  the 
rich  man,  and  is  said  to  have  done  so  each  day 
till  his  death  in  1837. 

Fourierisra  has  been  frequently  described, 
sometimes  in  ridicule,  sometimes  in  admiration. 
Henry  James,  Sr.,  says  of  Fourier's  writings: 

Bvery  one  who  trusts  in  a  living  and  therefore  active  God. 
in  that  God  who  is  quite  as  active  and  original  in  our  day  as 
He  was  6,000  years  ago — in  short,  every  one  whose  hope  for 
humanity  is  alert,  behooves  to  acquaint  himself  forthwith 
with  the  marvelous  literature  of  socialism.  You  will  doubt- 
leas  find  things  of  an  apostolic  hardness  to  the  understanding; 
you  win  find  many  things  to  startle,  many  thin^  perhaps  to 
disgust  you;  but  you  will  find  vastly  more,  both  m  the  way  of 
criticism  and  of  constructive  science,  to  satisfy  and  invigorate 
your  understanding,  while  such  glimpses  will  open  on  every 
hand  of  God's  nvisning  harmonies  yet  to  ensue  on  earth,  that 
your  imagination  will  fairly  ache  with  contentment  and  plead 
to  be  let  off. 

John  Sttiart  Mill  says  ("Political  Economy," 
Book  II.,  chap,  i.,  sec.  4) : 

The  moit  skilfully  combined,  and  with  the  greatest  foK- 
sight  of  objections,  of  all  the  forms  of  socialism,  is  tliat  com- 
monly known  as  Fourierism.  This  system  does  not  contem- 
plate the  abolition  of  private  property,  ncr  even  ot  Inheritance; 
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OD  tne  cxmifmiy,  u  svuwmiiy  i«hcs  uiki  (xmoiuciauun,  w  •&■ 
element  in  the  dittribtttion  at  the  produce,  capital  as  well  as 
labor.  It  proposes  that  the  operations  of  industry  should  be 
carried  on  by  associations  of  about  2 ,000  members,  combining 
their  labor  on  a  district  of  about  a  aquan  league  in  extent,  under 
the  guidance  of  chiefs  selected  by  themselves.  In  the  distri- 
bution, a  certain  minimum  is  first  assigned  for  the  subsistence 
of  every  member  of  the  community,  whether  capable  or  not  of 
labar.  The  remainder  of  the  produce  is  shared  in  certain  pro- 
portions, to  be  determined  beforehand  among  the  three  ele- 
ments, labor,  capitij,  and  talent.  The  capital  of  the  com- 
munity may  be  owned  in  une<^ua]  shares  by  different  members, 
who  would  in  that  case  receive,  as  in  any  other  joint-stock 
company,  the  proportional  dividends.  The  claim  of  each 
person  on  the  share  of  the  produce  apportioned  to  talent  is 
estimated  by  the  grade  or  rank  which  the  individual  occupies 
in  the  several  groups  of  laborers  to  which  he  or  she^  belongs, 
thoK  0«des  being  in  isll  cases  conferred  by  the  choice  of  his 
or  lier  companions.  The  remuneration,  when 
received,  would  not  of  necessity  be  expended 
FOniUrillll  orenjoyed  in  common;  there  wouldbeaeparate 
mtnagts  lac  all  who  preferred  them,  and  no 
other  community  of  living  is  contemplated 
than  that  all  the  members  of  the  association  should  reside  in 
the  same  pile  of  buildings  for  saving  of  labor  and  expense,  not 
only  in  building,  but  in  every  branch  of  domestic  economy ; 
and  in  order  that,  the  whole  of  the  buying  and  selling  opera- 
tions of  the  community  being  peff armed  by  a  single  agent,  the 
enormous  portion  of  tne  prwiuce  of  industry  now  carried  off 
by  the  profits  of  mere  distributers  might  be  reduced  to  the 
smallest  amount  possible.  ... 

According  to  the  Fourierists,  scaiody  any  kind  of  useful 
labor  is  naturally  and  necessarily  disagreeable,  unless  it  is 
either  regarded  as  dishonorable,  or  is  immodente  in  degree, 
or  destitute  of  the  stimulus  of  sympathy  and  emulation.  Ex- 
cessive toil  need  not,  they  contend,  be  undergone  by  any  one, 
in  a  society  in  which  then  would  be  no  idle  dass  and  no  labor 
wasted,  as  so  enormous  an  amount  of  labor  is  now  wasted  in 
uadeas  things,  and  where  full  advantage  would  be  taken  of  the 
power  of  association,  both  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of  pro- 
duction and  in  economising  consumption.  The  other  requi- 
dtes  for  rendering  labor  attractive  would,  they  think,  be  found 
in  the  execution  of  all  labor  by  social  groups,  to  any  number 
of  which  the  same  individual  might  simultaneously  belong,  at 
his  or  her  own  choice;  their  grade  in  each  being  determined  by 
the  degree  of  service  which  tney  wen  found  capable  of  render- 
ing, as  appreciated  by  the  suffrages  of  their  comrades.  It  Is 
inferred,  from  the  diversity  of  tastes  and  talents,  that  every 
member  o(  the  community  would  be  attached  to  several 
groups,  emplo^ng  themselves  in  various  lands  of  occupation, 
some  bodily,  others  mental,  and  would  be  capable  of  occupying 
a  high  place  in  some  one  or  mon;  so  that  a  real  equality,  or 
something  mora  nearly  approaching  to  it  than  might  at  nrvt 
be  supposed,  would  practically  result;  not  from  the  com- 
piesdon,  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  largest  possible  de- 
velopment, of  the  various  natural  superionties  residing  in 
each  individual. 

Even  from  so  brief  an  outline,  it  must  be  evident  that  this 
system  does  no  violence  to  any  of  the  general  laws  by  which 
human  action  even  in  the  picaent  imperfect  state  of  moral  and 
intellectual  cultivation,  is  isflueaeed,  and  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tnmely  rash  to  pronounce  it  incapable  of  success,  or  unfitted 
to  realise  a  great  part  of  the  hopes  founded  on  it  by  its  par- 
tisans. 

Sajre  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely  ("French  and  German 
Socialism,"  pp.  91-94) : 

The  central  idea  of  Fourier's  soda]  scheme  is  aasodatlcm. 
The  all-pervading  attraction  which   he   discovered   drawa 
man  to  man  and  reveals  the  will  of  God.     It  is  passionate  at- 
traction—attroclKm  passUmnslU.     It  urges  men  to  union,  - 
This  law  of  attraction  is  tmiveraal  and  eternal,  but  men  have 
thrown  obstacles  in  its  way  so  that  it  has  not 
had  free  course.    Consequently,  we  have  been 
Big  BjltMBX   driven  into  wrong  and  abnormal  paths.   When 
we  Ktum  to  right  ways — when  we  follow  the 
direction,  given  us  by  attraction,  as  indicated 
in  our  twelve  passions  or  desires — universal  harmony  will 
again  reign.     Economic  goods — an  indispensable  condition  of 
human  development — wUl  be  obtained  in  abundance.     Prod- 
ucts will  be  increased  manifold,  owing,  first,  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  passion  to  labor  and  to  benefit  society;  secondly, 
to  the  economy  of  associated  effort.  .  .  . 

A  sodal  organization  must  be  formed  which  will  allow  free 
play  to  our  passions,  so  that  they  may  combine  harmoniously. 
Our  present  society,  called  civilisation,  does  not,  and  cannot, 
do  this.  It  is  a  system  of  oppression  and  repression,  and  te 
necessarily  a  frightful  discord.  Harmony  can  onl>;  be  found 
in  combinations  of  suitable  numbera  in  communities  known 
as  phalanxes,  and  occupying  buildings  called  phalansteries. 
Each  phalanx  is  a  unit,  a  great  family,  and  dwells  in  a  sin- 
gle building,  a  phalanstery.  What  is  it  that  determines  the 
proper  number  for  a  single  phalanx?  It  is  again  the  twelve 
passions  of  man.  These  can  be  combined  in  810  diSenntwayi 
In  as  many  individuals,  and  no  possible  combination  ought  to 
be  unrepresented  in  the  worken  of  any  phalanx,  or  there  wUl  be 
atackaCpaffcGtbannony.    Bat  in  every  coniinuirity  there  wiU 


be  fotmd  old  men,  infanta,  and  those  disabled  on  acooont  of 
illness  or  accident.  Provision  must  also  be  made  for  ab- 
sences. There  ought  not,  then,  to  be  less  than  1,500  or  1,600 
memben  in  a  phalanx,  tho  400  is  mentioned  as  a  possible  bat 
nndesireble  minimum;  i,8ao  to  s,ooo  memben  are  recom- 
mended. A  larger  number  would  produce  discord,  and  is, 
therefoR,  inadmissible.  But  a  further  arrangement  is  neces- 
sary.- These  different  characten  thrown  together  helter- 
skelter  would  no  more  produce  harmony  than  it  would  for  one 
blindfolded  to  draw  from  a  bag  1,000  combinations  of  notes 
for  the  piano  and  play  them  in  the  order  in  which  thcnr  wen 
drawn.  On  the  contrary,  they  must  be  ordered  inteUigentiy 
in  series,  the  series  oombuiad  into  groups,  and  the  groupe  into 
the  phalanx. 

But  when  Fotirier  fell  to  airan^^  his  phalanx 
he  let  his  ideas  run  away  with  him  mto  amusing 
absurdities.  He  maintained  that  if  England 
would  introduce  his  phalanxes  her  labor  would 
become  so  productive  that  she  cotild  pay  off 
her  national  debt  in  six  months  by  the  side  of 
hens'  e^.  He  would  divide  the  time  in  his  pha- 
lanxes mto  fixt  mathematical  divisions,  allotting 
certain  periods  for  study,  for  work,  for  amtise- 
ments,  tor  love-maldng,  etc.  He  thought  that 
his  mathematical  harmonies  enabled  him  to  un- 
derstand the  world  and  the  universe.  The  cUef 
of  a  phalanx  is  a  unarch.  The  next  highest 
officer  is  at  the  head  of  three  or  four  phalanxes, 
and  is  called  a  duarch.  Triarchs,  tetrarchs,  pen- 
tarchs,  etc.,  follow;  while  the  highest  officer  of 
the  world  is  the  omniarch,  who  dwells  at  Constan- 
tinople, the  capital  of  the  world. 

The  duration  of  the  human  race  on  earth,  he 
held,  would  be  80,000  years,  divided  into  two 
periods  of  ascending  and  two  of  descending 
vibrations.  Lions  would  be  taught  to  draw 
wagons,  as  a  symbol  of  the  victory  of  man  over 
nattu«.  His  conception  of  the  relation  of  the 
sexes,  altho  giving  vent  to  some  noble  thoughts 
about  the  freedom  of  woman,  was,  to  say  the 
least,  contrary  to  conventional  views,  and,  ac- 
cording to  some,  utterly  gross  and  immoral.  Such 
are  some  of  the  fantasies  that  mingled  with 
Fourier's  profound  thoughts.  On  his  tombstone 
were  inscribed  words  which  were  considered  to 
give  the  key  to  his  whole  system : 

Its  aUtaeliom  sotU  propoifiomOa  a»x  dttHnStt, 
La  mM*  dutribtu  Us  harmonits. 

Pourierism  had  little  practical  application  in 
France.  Only  two  French  phalanxes  were  ever 
started  and  tioth  soon  failed.  .  For  the  efforts  dl 
Fourier's  leading  disciple,  see  Considbrant.  The 
most  permanent  result  of  Pourierism  in  Prance  is 
the  Pamilistdre  at  Guise  which  Godet  began  as  a 
Fourierite  colony,  tho  it  only  finally  followed 
Fourier's  thought  in  a  very  general  way.  (See 
GuiSB.) 

In  the  United  States,  however,  Pourierism 
swept  in  a  wave  from  1840  to  1850.  Brisbane 
(q.  V.)  presented  its  ideas  in  his  "Social  Destinyof 
Man."  Horace  Greeley  opened  the  columns  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  to  its  teachings.  Prom- 
inent men  took  it  up.  Brook  Farm  (7.  V.)  in  1844 
became  a  Fourierite  phalanx,  and  its  paper,  the 
Dial,  was  converted  into  the  Harbinger,  a  weekly 
Fourierite  organ,  which  endured  four  years  (1844- 
1848).  In  184.^  Brisbane  had  started  a  monthly 
organ,  the  Phalanx,  which  was  discontinued 
when  the  Harbinger  began.  The  largest  Fourier- 
ite colony  was,  however,  the  North  American 
Phalanx,  established  in  1843  at  Red  Bank,  Mon- 
mouth County,  N.  J.,  with  a  capital  of  $8,000. 
It  endured  over  twelve  years.  In  all  Noyes  teUs 
us  of  forty-one  Fourierite  phalanxes,  and  then 
were  doubtless  more,  tho  many  of  them  were 
very  small  and  weak,  and  most  of  them  sturted 
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piematurely  with  insufficient  capital  against  the 
judgment  of  prominent  Fourieirtes. 

RBrsaiMCBS:  Ch.  PBllarin,  Fmmtr.  sa  Via  tt  sa  TUorit 
(Sth  ed..  i87>):  R.  T.  Ely,  Frtneh  ami  Gtrmm  Socialism 
\PP-  91-99):  I«>o  H.  Noyw,  History  of  Amtriean  Social- 
isms (1879);  Morri*  HOlquit,  History  if  SociaUtm  in  tkt 
U.  S.  (1B96). 

FOXWELL,  HERBERT  SOMERTON:  Eng- 
lish professor  of  political  economy ;  bom  at  Shep- 
ton  Mallet,  Somersetshire,  1849:  educated  at 
Queen's  College,  Taunton,  and  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambri^ie  (M.A.,  1872).  In  1881  he  was 
elected  professor  of  political  economy  at  Univer- 
sity College,  London,  which  chair  he  still  occupies. 
Mr.  Foxwell  is  a  fellow  of,  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  col- 
lection of  works  on  social  and  political  economy, 
and  succeeded  in  gathering  together  a  library  of 
more  than  30,000  books  and  tracts,  some  of  them 
very  rare.  It  was  bought  in  1901  by  the  Gold- 
smith's Company,  and  presented  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  Professor  Foxwell  was  editor  of 
"Jevons's  Investigations  in  CtuTency  and  Fi- 
nance," and  of  Men^r's  "  Ri^ht  to  the  Produce  of 
Labor."  He  has  hunself  written  various  papers, 
chiefly  upon  monetary  Questions.  Address:  x  Har- 
vey Road,  Cambridge,  England. 

PRAHCE:  A  republic  since  i8;ro.  The  con- 
stitution of  1871  has  been  revised  in  1875,  1884, 
1885.  and  1889. 

L  Statitacs 

Area,  907,3x8  sq.  m.  Population  (1906,  al- 
most stationary  for  a  number  of  years),  39,253,- 
367.  The  census  is  taken  every  five  years.  In 
1901  there  were  18,9x6,889  males  and  19.533.899 
females.  The  population  per  sq.  m.  was  190.9. 
Foreign  population  (1901),  1,033,871,  of  which 
the  most  numerous  were  193,178  Italians  and 
x68,S39  Belgians. 

VrTAL  Statistics 
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'Compiled  from  the  "Anauaire." 

Principal CitUs  (loox  census). — Paris,  3,714,068 
inhabitants;  Marseilles,  491,161;  Lyons,  459,099; 
Bo«deaux,  35^,638;  Lille,  310,696;  Toulouse, 
i49,84x ; St. Etieime,  146,559;  Roubaix,  143,365; 
Nantes,  133,990:  Le  Havre,  130,196. 

Religious  Statistics. — Nominally,  the  vast  ma- 
jori^  of  Frenchmen  are  Roman  Oatholics ;  prac- 
tically, there  are  many  unbelievers.  Up  to  Jan. 
1, 1906,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
flkaiA  and  ^^  Reformed  Church,  the  Augsburg 
^^^"""  Ccmfession,  and  the  Jewish  Reugious 
Communitv  were  recognized  by  the 
State,  altho  the  Roman  Catholic 
Qiurch  was  considered  the  State  church,  ac- 
cording to  the  Concordat  of  i8ox   and  the  Or- 


ganic Articles  of  1803.  The  ministers  of  these 
creeds  also  received  their  salaries  from  the  State. 
In  1893,  when  the  last  religious  census  was  taken, 
there  were:  Roman  CathoUcs,  35,387,000;  Prot- 
estants, 580,000;  Jews,  49,000;  other  religions, 
3,995,995.  1°  i9°S  t^  recognized  creeds  received 
from  the  State  37,538,800  francs,  and  from  depart- 
ments and  commtmes,  7,555.043  fr. ;  making  47,- 
o83,843fr.  By  the  law  of  separation  of  Churdiand 
State,  which  went  into  eSect  Jan.  i ,  1906  (the  gov- 
ernment claiming  that  the  Church  of  Rome  nad 
already  violated  the  Concordat) ,  ecclesiastics  over 
60  years  of  age  and  30  years  of  service,  formerly 
recognized  by  the  State,  are  entitled  to  a  pension 
of  three  fourths  of  their  salary,  and  those  over 
45  years  and  25  of  service  to  one  half  of  their 
salary.  Other  ecclesiastics  formerly  recognized 
by  the  State  were  to  receive  grants  for  four  years, 
and  in  very  small  communes  for  eight  years. 
The  total  amount  of  pensions  and  grants  m  the 
first  year  is  39,563,871  francs  descending  to  ao,- 
018,336  in  the  fourth  year.  This  is  for  38,093 
Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  (including  17  arch- 
bishops and  67  bishops),  686  Protestants  and  54 
Jews.  Church  buildings  and  dwellings  in  actual 
use  were  to  be  made  over  to  associations  of  citi- 
zens, for  public  worship  (associations  cultueUes) 
under  civil  law.  This  law  was  bitterly  opposed 
by  the  Church  of  Rome  as  taking  away  its 
power  of  ecclesiastical  rule,  and  very  few  asso- 
ciations have  been  formed.  The  State  has 
granted  minor  concessions,  but  the  main  law 
IS  maintained  with  the  general  support  of  the 
country.  A  law  of  1901  required  all  religious 
associations  and  establishments  to  be  authorized 
by  the  State,  but  many  declining  to  apply  for  au- 
thorization dissolved  themselves,  and  the  Cham- 
bers refusing  to  authorize  the  great  majority  of 
the  others,  Uiey  were  closed  in  1903. 

Education  is  absolutely  free  and  obligatory 
from  six  to  thirteen  years.    Teachers  must  be  lay, 
and  all  teaching  by  monks  and  nuns  is  suppressed, 
tho  Catholics  may  have  their  parochial  schools. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  "Imant  Schools"  in 
X904-5  was  670,687,  that  of  teachers  8,838;  in 
"Primary  and  Higher"  schools  there 
M,.^.tim.    J^ere     5.568.030     pupils— 2,803,599 
boys  and  3,765,431  girls — and  150,- 
867    teachers.     The    public   schools 
had  4,513,314  pupils  of  the  primary  and  higher 
grades;  and  the  private  jay  schools  had  1,054,816 
pupils.     The   maximum  of   pupils    in    primary 
and    higher    schools  was  reached    in    1888-89, 
with  the  number  of  5,623,401;  since  that  time 
there  has  been  a  decrease.     (See  article  Educa- 
tion.) 

In  190J  there  were  34,743  miles  of  first-class 
railways  m  operation,  and  3,345  miles  of  local 
lines.  The  State  has  made  lar^ 
advances  to  the  railroads,  which  will 
eventually  revert  to  the  State  with- 
out compensation  (1950-60).  (See 
Railroads.)  There  are  3,012  miles 
of  canals  and  4.665  miles  of  river  used  for  internal 
navigation.  The  French  mercantile  fleet  con- 
sisted— Dec.  31,  1904 — of  15,057  sailing  vessete  of 
653,368  tons,  with  crews  74,348;  and  1,457 
steamers  of  696,059  tons,  with  crews  numbenng 
x6,i33.  The  State  grantied  subsidies  to  the  ex- 
tent of  40,770,000  nancs. 

In  1904  France  had  11,869  post-offices  with 
total  postal  receipts  of  246,338,651  fr.  and  expen- 
ditures— for  both  posts  and  telegraphs — of  345,- 
863,911  £r.    The  length  of  telegrapnic  lines  was 
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98,890  miles  with  369,630  miles  of  wire.  The 
telegraph  receipts  were  43.932,706  fr.  The  tel- 
ephone had  3,999  ttrban  systems  with  15,580 
miles  of  line  and  300,800  miles  of  wire;  also  6,883 
interurban  circuits  with  35,300  miles  of  line  and 
160,200  miles  of  wire. 

The  comtnerce  of  France  consisted  (1906)  of 
5,329,400,000  francs  imports  and  5,043,600,000 
exports.  The  latter  were  made  up  chiefly  of  tex- 
tiles, wines,  silks,  wool,  leather,  furs,  perfumeries. 

Tlie  principal  countries  for  exports  were,  in  {nines  (190s): 
United  Kingdom,  1,356,000,000;  Belgium,  764,000,000;  Ger- 
many, 639,000,000;  United  States,  395,000,- 

000;  Switserland,  303,000,000;  Italy,  3 1 3,000,- 

OommerM  000;  Algeria.  337,000,000;  Spain,  x  11.000,000; 
Russia,  ^8,000,000.  Imports  were  from: 
United  Kingdom,  503,000,000;  Belgium,  313,- 
000,000;  Spain,  180,000,000;  U.  S.,  ^13,000,000;  Germany, 
477,000,000;  Italy^  154,000,000;  British  India,  346,000,000; 
Ar^ntine  Republic,  360,000,000;  Russia,  375,000,000;  Al- 
geria, 316,000,000.  Marseilles  is  the  chief  port  with  a  total 
of  imports  and  exports  of  3,330,000,000  fr. 

Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation,  employing 
6,000,000  people;  84  per  cent  of  the  land  is  pro- 
ductive. The  holdings  are  mainly  small.  In 
1893  more  than  85  per  cent  of  the  utrms  were  of 
less  than  35  acres,  tho  farms  of  over  100  acres  had 
4  «  per  cent  of  the  farm  area.  Less  than  1 5  per  cent 
of  the  owners  possess  74  per  cent  of  the  land. 
Much  is  done  to  benefit  agriculture;  57  per  cent 
of  the  land  under  cultivation  is  devoted  to  cereals, 
mainly  wheat.  There  are  36,637,517  acres,  sur- 
passed in  Europe  only  by  Russia;  4,334,350  acres 
are  directed  to  grape  culture,  producing  (1900) 
1,784,854,500  gallons  of  wine. 

In  manufactures  France  suffers  through  lack  of 
cheap  natural  resources,  but  excels  in  artistic 
finish.  Textile  industries  are  the  most  important, 
wool  employing  about  160,000  people;  cotton, 
150,000;  silk,  133,761  (1905).  The  metal  in- 
dustry is  next.  In  mining,  the  coal-fields  are  the 
most  important  national  resource. 

Fisheries  employ  155,000  persons. 

The  mines  employed  193,365  workers,  produc- 
ing minerals  worth  538,673,363  fr.;  the  output  of 
the  quarries  was  valued  at  338,039,713  fr.  Man- 
ufactures employed  (1901)  5,819,855  people;  ag- 
riculture and  forestry,  8,176,569;  commerce, 
1,832,630;  transport,  etc.,  830,643;  liberal  pro- 
fessions, 399,839;  personal  service,  1,015,037; 
public  service,  1,297,569;  extractive  industries, 
366,351.  Including  other  occupations  not  men- 
tioned, the  total  number  of  people  engaged  in 
various  kinds  of  profitable  work  was  19,715,075 — 
13,910,565  males,  and  6,804,510  females. 

n.  Constitutioii  and  OoTemment 

Prance  is  governed  by  a  president  elected  for 
seven  years,  and  a  ministry  selected  by  him  from 
the  Senate  or  the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  He  pro- 
mulgates the  laws  voted  by  both  Chambers,  and 
insures  their  execution.  He  appoints  to  all 
civil  and  military  posts,  has  the  prerogative  of 
pardon,  and  is  amenable  to  punishment  only  in 
case  of  high  treason.  The  president  has  the 
right  to  convoke  special  sessions  of  the  two 
chambers,  and  to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign 
powers ;  but  cannot  declare  war  without  the  con- 
sent of  both  chambers.  Every  act  of  the  presi- 
dent has  to  be  countersigned  bv  a  minister  or 
secretary  of  state.  M,  Armand  Falliires  was 
elected  president  Jan.  17,  1906. 

The  ministry  consists  of  twelve  portfolios,  viz. : 
president  of  the  council  and  minister  of  the  in- 


terior; ministers  <rf  finance,  war,  justice,  marine, 
colonies,  public  instruction,  foreign  affairs,  com- 
merce, agriculture,  public  works,  labor. 

The  ConseU  d'&tat  is  a  special  body  composed 
of  councilors,  maltres  de  requites,  and  auditors 
— all  appointed  by  the  president.  Its  function  is 
to  advise  the  government  in  legal  aspects  and 
on  new  bills. 

The  present  ministry,  with  M.  Georges  Clemen- 
ceau  (Radical)  as  Premier,  consists  of  a  bloc  of 
Radicals,  Progressists,  and  Independent  Social- 
ists. The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  Cham- 
bers, Deputies  and  Senate.  The  Chamber  of 
Deputies  is  elected  for  four  years  by  universal 
(male)  suffrage.  Each  citizen  of  twenty-one 
years,  who  can  prove  six  months'  residence  in  a 
town  or  commune,  and  not  actually  in  military  or 
naval  service,  has  the  right  to  vote — if  not  other- 
wise disqualified.  Deputies  must  be  citizens  and 
at  least  twenty-five  years  old.  A  candidate  must 
declare  his  intention  of  seeking  election  in  a  given 
district  at  least  two  weeks  preceding 
r^^Mjmjhgrm  election  day.  The  Chamber  is  com- 
■^^^^^  posed  at  present  (1007)  of  584  dep- 
uties. Each  arronaissement — a  dis- 
trict containing  not  over  100,000  inhabitants — 
elects  one  deputy.  In  1901  there  were  10,863,431 
inscribed  voters.  The  Chamber  is  divided  into 
parties:  Socialist  Radicals,  346 ;  Republicans  of 
the  Left,  77;  Dissident  Radicals,  7;  Independent 
Socialists,  33;  Unified  Socialists,  53 ;  Progressists,: 
64.  These  parties  form  the  working  or  govern- 
ment majority.  The  "opposition"  numcirs  117 
members  of  the  Royalist,  Bonapartist,  Liberal, 
and  Nationalist  parties. 

The  Senate  is  composed  of  300  members  who 
must  be  forty  years  old,  elected  by  Senatorial 
Colleges  throughout  the  country,  which  are 
elected  by  the  inscribed  voters  according  to 
municipalities  and  departments.  The  function 
of  the  Senate  is  to  steady,  not  to  oppose  the 
deputies. 

The  Senate  and  Chamber  of  Deputies  assemble 
every  year  in  January,  and  remain  in  session  at 
least  five  months  out  of  the  twelve.  They  can 
compel  the  president  to  convoke  them  u  the 
demand  is  made  by  one  half  the  number  of  mem- 
bers of  each  chamber.  The  two  Chambers,  sit- 
ting as  one  body  (National  Assembly),  elect  the 
president.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  may  im- 
peach the  president  and  the  ministers  for  high 
treason,  and  the  Senate  acts  as  High  Court  of 
Justice  in  such  a  case. 

Senators  and  Deputies  receive  an  honorarium 
of  15,000  francs  a  year;  they  travel  practically 
free  on  all  railroads.  The  presidents  of  the  two 
Chambers  receive  73,000  fr.  in  addition  for  enter- 
taining. The  president  of  the  Republic  receives 
600,000  fr.,  and  an  allowance  of  600,000  fr.  for 
entertainment. 

In  all  cases  the  preliminary  inquiry  is  made  in 
secresy,  tho  the  accused  may  have  counsel  and 
witnesses,  by  an  examining  magistrate  (juKetTins- 
iructiort)  who,  with  the  consent  of  the  PfO- 
c«f*i«r— State  or  public  attorney — may  dismiss 
the  case  or  send  it  up  for  trial.  The  Court  of  As- 
sises is  assisted  by  twelve  jurors,  who  decide  by  a 
simple  majority.    There  are  twenty- 

Indlcdarr    ^^  courts  of  appeal,  composed  each 

~    of  a  president  and  four  councilors,  for 

all  criminal  cases  which  have  been 

tried  without  a  jury.    The  Court  of  Cassation  ia 

the  highest  judiciary  body  in  Prance.    It  consists 

of  a  first  president,  three  presidents  of  sections, 
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and  forty-five  councilors.     It  sits  in  Paris,  and 
deals  wiui  all  criminal  cases  tried  by  jury. 

All  judges  are  appointed  by  the  president  for 
life,  and  can  be  removed  only  by  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation. 

Prance  is  divided  into  eighty-six  departments 
for  administrative  purposes.  Each  department 
is  placed  under  a  prefect  who  has  wide  and  unde- 
fined functions.  He  is  appointed  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  is  assisted  by  representatives  of  each 
one  of  the  ministries  and  by  a  prefectorial  council. 
He  is  the  representative  of  the  president,  and  sees 
to  the  execution  of  all  laws,  the  supervision  of 
government  officials,  supplies  the  central  govern- 
ment with  information,  etc.  He,  in  turn,  is 
represented  in  every  onondissetnent  by  a  sub- 
prefect. 

The  unit  of  local  government  is  the  commune, 
varying  in  size  and  popidation.  There  are  36,210 
of  them;  the  majority  (31,690)  have  less  than 
1,500  inhabitants.  The  anairs  of  the  communes 
are  under  a  municipal  council,  composed  of  from 
ten  to  thirty-six  members,  elected  by  all  legal 
voters  within  the  commune,  tho  the  prefect, 
sometimes  even  the  president  of  the  Republic, 
has  the  right  of  vote  over  the  commune.  The 
head  of  tl^  commune  is  the  maire,  who  is  both 
representative  of  his  commune  and  of  the  central 
government,  and  directs  the  police,  etc. 

The  next  division  is  the  canton,  consisting  on  an 
average  of  twelve  communes.  It  is  not  an  admin- 
istrative unit,  but  a  judicial  one  with  a  justice  of 
the  peace. 

Tne  arrondisstments,  or  districts  (363  in  Prance) , 
have  a  subprefect  as  a  representative  of  the  central 
government,  and  an  elected  conseil  (Tarrondisse- 
ment  as  an  advisory  body.  It  is  composed  of  one 
representative  from  each  canUm,  and  is  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  allotting  of  the  quota  of  direct 
taxes  among  the  communes,  assinied  by  general 
council  to  each  arrondissement.  Members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  are  elected  from  the  arron- 
dissements. 

A  varying  number  of  arrondissements  form  a 
department  which — headed  by  a  prefect — has  a 
conseil  g&niral.  This  general  council  is  renewed 
to  the  extent  of  one  luilf  every  three  years,  and 
consists  of  one  member  for  each  canton.  The 
council  direct  all  economical  affairs  of  the  de- 
partment, partition  taxes,  look  after  roads, 
schools,  poor  relief,  etc.  Their  decisions  are  con- 
trolled by  the  prefect,  and  mav  be,  but  very 
rarely  are,  annulled  by  the  president  of  the  Re- 
public. 

LarsjB  cities  like  Paris  form  both  communes, 
arrondisstments,  and  a  department.  Paris  has  a 
municipal  council  of  eighty  members;  is  divided 
into  twenty  arrondissements,  each  with  its  own 
mayor.  Over  the  council,  however,  is  the  pre- 
fect of  the  department  of  tl)e  Seine,  appointed 
by  the  president. 

The  French  army  is  administered  by  the  Min- 
ister of  War,  assisted  by  a  Military  Cabinet  and 
the  General  Staft. 

The  army,  mcluding  Algiers  and  Tunis,  and 

combining  the  various  arms,  numbers  576,000 

men  and  129,511  horses  on  a  peace 

Mxmraai.  ^°°^^S-  Th*  colonial  army  num- 
ffJ^  ^^  86,000  men — making  a  total 
*•''       662,000    (1906). 

Tlie  navy  is  under  the  Minister  of 
Marine,  who  has  different  staffs  and  councilors. 
The  number  of  officers  and  men  on  the  active  list 
of  the  French  navy  was  (1906)  53,347,  and  that  of 


the  reserve  49,340.  There  are  31  battle-ships 
of  the  first  class,  a  c^  the  second;  19  armored 
cruisers,  355  torpedo  boats,  etc. 

The  revenues  of  France  are  raised  chiefly  from 
direct  and  indirect  taxes,  and  from  State  factories 
and  monopolies.     The  total  budget 
Wmmm     for  1906  was  3,709,341,503  francs;  for 
1907  (estimated),  3,831,333,373.  The 
exf>enditure  for  the  two  years  respect- 
ively is  in  francs:  (1906)  3,709,192,067;  (1907) 
3,8^3,825,30^;. 

The  colonies  and  dependencies  of  France  in- 
clude 4,089,076  sq.  m.,  with  56,826,410  people;  in 
Asia,  256,096  sc].  m.,  and  21,471,300 
OoloalM     population;  Africa,  3,792,150  sq.  m., 
and  34,849,380  population;  America, 
31,600  sq.  m.,  and  425,050  popula- 
tion; Oceanica,  9,170  sq.  m.,  and  80,410  popula- 
tion.    The  estimated  colonial  revenue  (1905;  was 
i7>937f5oo  francs,  and  the  expenditures  111,393- 
700  fr. 

The  Minister  of  Colonies  controls  their  admin- 
istration with  the  assistance  of  the  Conseil 
SupHrieur  des  Colonies.  The  trade  of  France 
with  her  colonies,  except  Algiers  and  Tunis,  was 
in  1904:  Imports,  487,857,000  francs;  exports, 
557,872,000.  1905:  Imports,  453,861,000;  ezr 
ports,  585,638,000. 

UL  Social  Reform 

Social  reform  in  Prance,  as  elsewhere,  rests 
upon  the  past. 

Ancient  Gaul,  more  thoroughly  Latinized  than 
anv  other  Roman  province  outside  of  Italy,  fell  a 
rich  prize  to  the  Gothic  invaders,  and  they  here 
developed  some  of  their  richest  cities  and  strong- 
est states.  Only  graduallv  did  Paris  raise  her- 
self above  other  cities  and  develop  in  France  a 
strongly  centralized  government,  a  process  largely 
necessary  to  rescue  Prance  from  the  weakness  in 
which  she  was  left  by  the  long  English  wars.  Yet 
all  through  Ihe  country  lay  the  traditions  of  much 
independence  for  the  commtmes  or  townships 
and  local  divisions.  These  communes,  especially 
those  of  the  larger  cities,  stood  repeatedly  for 
their  rights,  and  treated  with  the  king  sometimes 
as  all  but  equals.  But  the  process  of  centraliza- 
tion went  on  apace.  When,  m  1358,  the  Jacquerie 
rose,  under  Etienne  Marcel,  to  Sattle  for  consti- 
tutional liberty,  they  were  mercilessly  put  down. 
The  Reformation  was  supprest  in  France  for  po- 
litical reasons,  and  the  suppression  aided  the 
central  government.  The  court  of  the  Louis 
became  more  brilliant,  more  despotic,  more  cor- 
rupt than  any  other  court  in  Europe.  The  result 
could  be  but  a  revolution.  The  French  Revolu- 
tion (a.  V.)  did  only  what  has  been  done  in  all 
other  Western  countries — it  freed  the  bourgeoisie. 
The  French  Revolution  was  largely  produced  by 
English  ideas.  The  philosophy  of  Rousseau  and 
still  more  of  the  Encyclopedists  came 
from  the  school  of  Locke.     But  it 
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took  in  Prance,  perhaps  because  of 


the  logical  French  mind,  a  more  revo- 
lutionary and  more  radical  form.  The  genius  of 
Rousseau,  the  writings  of  Mably,  of  Morelly,  of 
Boissel,  of  Brissot  de  Warville,  even  the  land 
views  of  the  Physiocrats,  filled  France  with  new 
ideals  of  the  rights  of  man,  and  with  the  concep- 
tion of  government  as  only  just  when  resting  upon 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  It  is  doubtful  if 
the  French  masses  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution 
were  suffering  more  than  the  dwellers  in  Eng- 
land's manufacturing  centers  and  in  her  agrictu- 
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tural  hamlets  during  the  same  period.  But  the 
de^mtism  of  the  Louis  gave  to  the  Revolution  a 
viofent  form.  Nowhere  else  could  a  Louis  say, 
"I  am  the  State";  nowhere  else  did  absolute 
monarchy  go  down  in  such  a  whirlpool  of  passion. 
The  sitppression,  too,  of  the  Frendi  Reformation, 
the  innoelity  of  the  Encyclopedists,  the  wit  of 
Voltaire,  had  deprived  France  of  faith.  The  Rev- 
olution came  a  truth  clad  in  hell  fire,"  yet  a 
truth,  and  a  necessary  one.  Napoleon's  cannon 
put  down  the  Revolution,  but  could  not  put  down 
ideas.  It  could  only  make  France  long  the  scene 
of  constant  revolution  and  insurrection. 

With  Louis  XVI.  guillotined  in  1793,  the  house 


of  Bourbon,  which  had  ruled  since  1589,  met  its 

From  1793- 
1795  the  Convention  ruled;  from  1795-99  the  Di- 


fall,  and  we  have  the  First  Republic.   From  1 793- 


Comtitii- 

tioiial 

Ohaagw 


rectory;  from  1799-1804  Napoleon  as  ConsuL 
Then  came  the  First  Empire,  from  1804-14,  under 
Napoleon  I.  (died  1821).  In  1814  the  house  of 
Bourbon  was  restored,  with  Louis 
XVIII.,  1814-34,  and  Charles  X., 
1824-30.  After  the  Revolution  of 
1830  we  have  the  rule  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon-Orleans  under  Louis  Phi- 
lippe (1830-48).  Then  comes  the 
Revolution  of  1848,  and  the  Second  Republic, 
from  Feb.  to  Dec,  1848,  under  the  Provisional 
Government;  from  1848-53  under  Louis  Napo- 
leon. In  1853  the  Empire  was  restored  under 
Napoleon  III.,  who  died  in  1873.  In  1870  we 
have  the  declaration  of  the  Third  Repubhc  and 
the  Government  of  National  Defense,  m  1871  the 
uprising  of  the  Commune,  and  the  presidents 
Louis  A.  Thiers  (1871-73),  Marshal  MacMahon 
(J873-79).  F- J-  P.Jules  Gr^vy  (1879-87),  M.  F. 
Sadi  Camot  (assassinated  June  34,  1894),  Casimir 
P^er  (1893-95,  resigned),  Felix  F.  Faure  (1895, 
died  1899);  Bmile  Loubet  (i  899-1 906);  Annand 
FalU^res  elected  Jan.  17,  1906. 

Such  is  the  bare  chronicle  of  the  constitutional 
changes  that  have  swept  over  France.  There 
have  been  continual  smaller  changes  and  upris- 
■ings  and  ministerial  crises.  Through  them  all 
has  gone  the  struggle  for  a  republicanism  more  or 
less  modified  by  the  commtmal  ideas  connected 
with  the  old  communes. 

Sixty  years  before  Proudhon,  Brissot  de  War- 
ville,  in  1776,  the  year  of  Adam  Smith's  "Wealth 
of  Nations,"  the  year  of  American  independence, 
had  declared  that  property  (as  ordinarily  under- 
stood) was  theft.  Baboem  was  the  first  to  battle 
for  communism,  in  his  attempted  insurrection  of 
1797,  but  held  as  his  ideal  an  utterly  artificial 
dead  equality  to  be  rigidly  enforced  by  the  State. 
Insurrection  crusht,  thought  was  the  only  outlet. 
We  come,  therefore,  to  a  long  period  of  Utopian 
socialism.  Details  of  each  author  and  school  will 
be  found  under  their  separate  names ;  we  chronicle 
them  here,  to  brin^  out  the  continuity.  Fourier 
in  1808  published  bts  "Th&)rie  des  Quatre  Mouve- 
ments,'  with  its  strange  blending  of  mathemat- 
ical formulas,  far-reaching_  thought,  and  imprac- 
tical suggestions  for  artificial  association  and 
forced  harmonies.  It  produced  in  1834  Consid- 
^rant's  "Destine  Sociale,"  and  his  attempted 
phalansteries  in  Prance  and  far  away  in  Texas; 
besides  this,  it  led  to  Godin's  famous  Familistdre 
at  Guise  (1859).  Meanwhile  Saint-Simon,  an 
aristocrat,  became  revolutionary,  dreamed  in 
181 7  of  an  industrial  scientific  collectivist  State, 
and  in  1825  of  a  Neo-Christianity,  a  church  which 
should  introduce  social  reform.  Calling  upon 
the  pope  to  lead  in  this,  on  his  refusal  Samt- 


Simon  attempted  a  "religion"  of  his  own,  which 
Bazard  and  Enfantin  developed  into  brief  popu- 
larity and  still  briefer  experiment  from  1830-33. 
In  1840  Cabet  published  nis  "Voyage  en  Icarie, 
and  the  colony  to  Icaria  in  America  was  started 
in  1848.  Meanwhile,  CoUns,  Huet,  and  others 
were  writing,  while  from  England  came  the  theo- 
ries of  Owen  and  the  reports  of  Chartism.  This 
long  period  of  Utopian  socialism  was  broken  by 
the  July  Revolution  of  1830,  and  the  almost  con- 
stant attempts  of  radicals  and  revolutionists  like 
Blanqui  (9.  v.)  to  rouse  the  Paris  Commune. 

In  1848  the  Revolution  of  that  year  and  the 
declaration  of  the  R^ublic  gave  ^reat  hopes  to 
the  radicals,  and  the  Socialists,  mainly  under  the 
lead  of  Louis  Blanc,  demanded  gov- 
SarolntiaB  emment  shops  for  the  unemployed, 
of  ISM  "^^^  provisional  government  nomi- 
nally yielded,  but  appointed  a  com- 
mittee constructed  to  procure  the 
mismanagement  of  the  plan.  (See  Ateliers 
Nationaux.)  The  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to 
the  presidency  and  the  couftfitaiot  Dec.  s,  1851, 
whereby  the  Empire  was  oeclared,  put  an  end  to 
the  hopes  of  the  Socialists  till  the  overthrow  of 
the  emperor  in  1870,  the  declaration  of  the  third 
and  present  Republic.  Conceiving  it  but  a  sham 
bourgeois  republic,  the  Commune  of  Paris  rose 
March  18.  187 1,  but  were  eventually  defeated  by 
the  armies  of  the  national  government.  (See 
Paris  Commune.)  Meanwhile  the  International 
had  been  planted  in  France,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Bakounin,  and  influenced  by  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  old  communes,  had  developed  an 
anarchistic  communism.  The  eommunards  of 
Paris,  scattered  after  the  Commune,  declared 
mainly  for  anarchism.  But  after  a  season  some 
of  the  leaders  became  convinced  of  the  impracti- 
cability of  anarchism,  and  advocated  socialism 
of  the  Marxist  types.  In  1879  amnesty  was 
granted  to  communards,  and  Guesde,  Brousse, 
Malon,  and  others  returned  Marxist  Socialists. 
A  stomg  party  was  developed  for  collectivism. 
The  EgMfU,  the  ProUtaire,  thie  DroiU  de  I'Hom- 
me,  more  or  less  formally  committed  to  collectiv- 
ism, spread  the  thought.  The  Cri  du  Peufk, 
founded  and  edited  by  Jules  Vall^s,  had,  smce 
1876,  favored  socialism.  Collectivist  ideas  began 
to  dominate  the  trade-unions.  General  con- 
gresses of  working  men  were  held  at  Paris  in  1876 
and  Lyons  in  1878,  and  were  largely  socialistic. 
The  Congress  of  1879  at  Marseilles  was  Socialist 
in  everything  except  name. 

But  collectivism  was  not  easily  to  triumph. 
French  communist  anarchism  was  still  strong,  and 
represented  by  men  of  ability  and  standing,  like 
Kropotkin  and  Reclus,  and  still  more  by  an  in- 
tense and  fanatic  devotion,  such  as  has  furnished 
the  modem  dynamiters,  a  Vaillant  and  a  Henry. 
It  had  an  organ  of  marked  literary  ability.  La 
Rivolte,  founded  by  Kropotkin  in  Geneva  and 
transferred  to  Pans;  it  nad  a  paper,  Le  Pire 
PHnard,  written  in  Parisian  argot,  and  appealing 
to  the  workmen  of  the  streets.  The  Socialist 
movement  became  divided.  The  r^ht  wing  was 
for  bai^faining  with  the  political  radicate  and  for 
practising  cooperation,  and  was  hence  called  Op- 
portunist or  Cooperatist;  the  left  wing  worked 
with  the  anarchists;  only  the  center 
■aai.iin,  ^<^  '<>''  Marxist  collectivism.  In 
"•"•"^  1880,  at  the  Congress  at  Havw,  di- 
vision became  open.  The  majority 
favoring  independent  political  collectivist  agita- 
tion,  the   right  wing,   which   desired   to  work 
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through  existing  political  groups,  defected,  and 
formed  the  Alliance  Socialiste  R^i>ublicaine,  and 
held  congresses  of  its  own  at  Paris  in  1881  and 
Bordeaux  in  1882.  The  anarchist  wing  re- 
nounced socialism  altogether.  The  great  major- 
ity, the  center,  declared  for  Marxist  socialism, 
and  formed  the  Parti  Ouvrier  Socialiste  R6volu- 
tionnaire  de  France.  This  organization  held  a 
congress  at  Rheims,  1881,  and  declared  Le  Pro- 
Utatr*  its  organ. 

But  even  this  organization  divided.  The 
question  was  whether  to  agitate  for  a  complete 
Socialist  program  at  once,  or  for  portions  of  it,  as 
might  seem  at  the  time  possible.  Those  accept- 
ing the  latter  policy  were  called  Possibilists,  the 
former  Guesdists,  from  their  leader,  Jules  Guesde. 
Still  another  division  took  place.  M.  Brousse 
split  the  Congress  of  i88a,  at  St.  Etienne,  on  a 
vote  indorsing,  instead  of  a  centralized  collect- 
ivism, a  decentralized  one  based  on  the  com- 
munes. He  carried  his  point,  36  to  27,  and 
formed  the  Broussist  group,  whicn  soon  became 
one  of  the  largest,  and  in  1889  elected  M.  JoSrin 
to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  while  it  frequently 
had  nine  members  in  the  Municipal  Cotmcil  of 
Paris.  Besides  these  groups  there  was  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  sull  another  group,  found- 
ed by  followers  of  the  old  communist  Blanqui, 
and  hence  called  Blanquists. 

Too  much  emphasis,  however,  must  not  be  put 
upon  French  political  groups.  They  continually 
change,  and  the  French  system  of  the  second  bal- 
lot (see  Elections)  allows  its  various  gmups  to 
vote  for  their  respective  group  candi&tes  sep- 
arately and  then  unite  at  the  second  ballot  on 
the  candidate  of  that  particular  Socialist  group 
there  seems  the  most  cnance  of  electing.  Thus, 
in  spite  of  divisions  they  have  already  mcreased 
the  French  Socialist  vote  from  47,000  in  1887  to 
130,000  in  x88<j;  305,000  in  189a;  440,000  in 
1893;  790,000  in  1898;  863,159  in  1902,  and 
1,130,000  in  1906.  The  main  endeavor,  indeed, 
of  the  French  Socialists  of  recent  years  has  been 
to  develop  a  party  unity.  In  1899  M.  Millerand, 
as  leader  of  the  French  Opporttinist  Socialist 
deputies,  accepted  the  portfolio  of  conmierce  in 
the  Waldeck-Rousseau  ministry,  and  the  French 
Socialists  became  largely  split  on  the  question  of 
indorsing  this  or  not,  the  leaders  of  the  govern- 
ment Socialists  being  M.  Jaur6s  and  M.  Millerand 
and  the  leader  of  the  revolutionary  and  irrecon- 
cilable party  being  M.  Jules  Guesde. 

A  motion  to  expel  M.  Millerand  from  the  party 
was  hotly  debatea  in  1 903 ,  but  finally  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  100  to  89.  A  new  division  and  grouping, 
however,  followed.  M.  Millerand  was  expelled 
from  one  party ;  and  dissension  was  continued  till 
1906,  when,  under  the  influence  of  the  Intema- 
twnal  Socialist  Congress  at  Amsterdam,  and 
largely  led  by  M.  Jaur^,  unity  was  at  lajst  at- 
tained and  all  the  prominent  Socialist  groups 
united  under  the  name  of  Le  Parti  Socialiste. 
This  strengthens  a  political  position  already 
strong:  for  outside  of  the  Chamber  the  French 
SociaBsts  have  elected  sixty-eight  mayors,  and  a 
representation  in  iii  oommtmal  councils,  with 
the  majority  in  sixty-eight. 

The  party  has  some  forty-five  journals,' includ- 
ing three  dailies.  Leading  papers  are  L'/fumant/^, 
the  organ  of  M.  Jaur^s,  ana  Ls  Socialiste,  tho  other 
papers  like  the  Petit  Ripublique  are  out  and  out 
m  their  socialism.  Besides,  too,  the  fifty-five  party 
Socialists  in  the  Chamber  there  are  twenty-two 
independent  Socialists  and  346  so-called  Socialist 


Radicals,  largelyfavorable  to  many  Socialistmeas- 
ures.    In  the  cabinet  are  two  Independent  Social- 
ists, M.  Viviani,  Minister  of  Labor  and 
m^oMgt     ^yP*"*'  8nd  M.  Briand,  Minister  of 
^J^JjJjV     Public  Instruction,  the  able  leader  of 
the  government  in  the  matter  of  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.     Ro- 
man Catholic  Christian  Socialism,  largely  led  bv 
the  Count  de  Mun  {q.  v.),  has  played  a  consid- 
erable part  in  France,  but  to  a  le^  extent  now 
with  the  decrease  of  the  influence  of  the  Church. 
(See  Christian  Socialism.) 

This  Socialist  influence  in  recent  years  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  government  has 
increasingly  introduced  and  enacted  legislation 
favorable  to  the  interests  of  labor.  In  1 887  there 
was  founded  in  Paris  a  Bourse  du  Travail  (Labor 
Exchange)  with  an  annual  subsidy  (later)  of 
3,000,000  francs  and  in  1892  a  fine  building  pro- 
vided in  the  Rue  Ch&teau  d'Eau.  This  became 
the  headquarters  of  some  200  trade-unions  and  a 
center  of  the  labor  movement.  In  1894  it  was 
closed  for  a  while  as  having  become  too  much  of  a 
Socialist  headquarters,  but  was  again  opened  and 
has  since  been  copied  by  in  other  French 
municipalities  which  have  provided  Bourses  du 
Travail.  Clonnected  with  this  was  begun  a  pub- 
lic emplo3rment  bureau,  which  has  now  six- 
teen branches  in  Paris,  and  finds  places  for 
thousands  of  operatives  and  others.  This,  too, 
has  been  copied  and  there  were  in  1904  twelve 
municipal  employment  bureaus.  These  French 
Bourses  du  Travail  received  in  1904  315,0^0 
francs  in  subventions  from  the  municipalities 
and  45,600  from  the  departments.  There  were 
afiUiated  in  them  3,121  unions  with  a  member- 
ship of  335, 30I.  Through  these  employment 
agencies,  133,065  situations  were  sougnt.  (See 
Public  Employment  Bureaus.)  The  govern- 
ment has  also  enacted  much  labor  legislation. 
(See  Factory  Legislation,  Digest  op,  section 
France;  Railroad  Laws;  Sunday  Rest.)  An 
Old  Age  Pensions  Bill  has  been  enacted.  (See 
Old  Age  Pensions.) 

The   trade-union   movement   of   France,   tho 
largely  identified  with  the  political  movement,  is 
not  wholly  so.     The  old  gild  system 
-^j-       was  overthrown  in  1 7 9 1 ,  and  working 
VbImii      "lo's  organizations  placed  under  a 
ban.    Napoleon  I.  undertook  to  es- 
tablish compulsory  organizations  of 
employers  and  employees,  with  the  employers  in 
control,  but  with  httle  success.     Gradually,  how- 
ever, working  men's  unions  developed.     They 
won  partially  legal  reco^ition  in  1864,  and  com- 
plete freedom  of  orgamzation  in  1884.     Strikes 
have  been  of  late  years  somewhat  numerous  and 
often  bitterly  waged,  especially  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts.    (For  statistics,  see  Strikes.) 

In  1905  there  were  reported  3,103  employees' 
unions  with  353,036  members;  4,635  labor-unions 
with  781,344  metxibers;  144  employees' and  work- 
men's unions  with  35,863  members;  3,116  agri- 
cultural unions  with  657,953  members. 

These  agricultural  unions  have  largely  lent 
themselves  to  the  French  cooperative  movement. 
This  began  in  1848  when  the  government  ap- 
propriated 3,000,000  francs  as  a  loan  to  oooper- 
ators.  Two  hundred  societies  were  started,  but 
soon  failed,  and  by  1853  the  movement  was  over. 
It  began  again,  however,  in  1863,  in  the  formation 
of  several  working  men's  cooperative  banking  as- 
sociations. These,  however,  mainly  disappeared 
wiUi  tiie  failure  of  the  Cr^it  au  Travail  m  x868. 
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In  1879  a  cooperative  movement  was  restarted 
with  new  demand  for  government  aid.  M.  Ben- 
jamin Ranopel  made  a  bequest  of  1,500,000  fr. 
to  the  city  01  Paris  to  aid  cooperation.  In  1883 
the  first  instalment  of  400,000  fr.  was  loaned 
out,  but  resulted  in  little.  The  movement, 
however,  has  recently  grown  and  is  now  very 
stroiu[.  (For  statistics,  see  Cooperation,  sec- 
tion Prancb.]) 

More  peculiar  to  France  is  the  movement  for 
profit-sharing,  begun  in  Prance,  1843,  by  M.  Le- 
claire  (a.  v.),  and  brilliantly  carried  out  (1877) 
by  M.  Godin  in  his  Familist&re  at  Guise  (,q.  v.)  and 
(1876)  at  the  Bon  March^  (q.  v.)  in  Paris.     There 
are  at  present  some  ninety-three  firms  practising 
profit-marine  in  Prance,  sixteen  of  which  began 
doing   so    before    1865.     Some    100 
piji^     cooperative    societies    also    practise 
M.n!!^    profit-sharing.    IntSjg & Soctiti pour 
*"''"    I'Etude  Pratique  de  la  Participation 
du  Personnel  dans  Us  Bintfices  was 
founded  to  guide  the  movement.     (See  Profit- 
Sharing.) 

There  has  been  also  much  activity  in  Prance  in 
the  way  of  practical  philanthropies.^  The  Music 
Social  (a.  v.)  in  Paris  was  founded  in  1894  as  a 
center  for  social  studies.  The  same  vear  there 
was  organized  the  Sociiii  Frangaise  aes  Habita- 
tions d  Bon  MarcM.  This  society  was  simply  for  ^ 
education  and  propaganda,  but  largely  as  a  result 
of  its  work  there  are  to-day  in  France  some  sixty 
societies  engaged  in  erecting  cheap  but  good  houses 
in  some  way  for  working  men,  whereas  before 
1889  titete  were  only  a  few  societies,  tho  the 
SoctM  Mulhousienne  des  citis  onvriires  dates 
from  1851.  Of  these  earlier  societies  the  impor- 
tant SociM  Philanthropique,  founded  in  1780,  is 
wholly  philanthropic  and  its  works  are  numerous. 
The  more  modem  building  societies  are  partly 
commercial  and  partly  philanthropic,  like  our 
American  societies  of  philanthropy  plus  «  per 
cent.  The  largest  of  these  is  at  Lyons.  A  few 
more  recent  societies  are  working  men's  cooper- 
ative building  societies,  like  Lm  Pierre  du  Foyer 
(1891).  A  law  has  been  passed  by  which  any 
department  can  create  a  Superior  Council  on 
Working  Men's  Homes.  (See  Housing.)  Some 
societies,  like  the  SociM  anonyme  des  Habita- 
tions ouvriires  of  Passy-Auteuil,  endeavor  to  create 
working  men's  model  villages.  The  English  Gar- 
den City  movement  has  now  a  French  represen- 
tative m  the  L'association  des  citis  Jardins  de 
France,  which  is  agitating  for  that  ideal.  Be- 
sides this  the  Ligue  du  Coin  de  Terre  ei  du 
Foyer,  founded  in  1896  by  M.  L'abb^  Lemire, 
agitates  for  working  men's  gardens  (jardins  ou- 
vriers). 

Many  French  employers,  too,  are  active  in  in- 
dustrial betterment  (q.  v.).     (See  also  Model  Vil- 

LAOBS.) 

Private  charities  have  a  large  and  varied  de- 
velopment and  cooperate  with  the  State.     The 
Sociiii  Philanthropique    (1780)   had, 
-j^y^    in  1900,  30   soup   Idtchens.  30  dis- 
^^  pensanes,  4  for  children;  i  hospital, 

3  night  refuges,  homes  for  the  aged, 
for  mothers,  for  women  enceinte,  improved 
dwellings,  etc.  Twelve  thousand  children  are 
cared  for  each  year.  At  its  refuges  1 3 ,000  women 
are  admitted,  and  work  found  for  about  35  per 
cent.  Five  thousand  fr.  a  year  are  given  in  re- 
wards to  honest  and  industrious  workers.  The 
CEuvre  de  Bienfaisance,  founded  by  Miss  de  Broen 
(187 1) ,  is  notable.    The  (Euvre  de  la  Chaussie  du 


Maine,  the  Sociiti  franfais*  de  Bienfaisance  de 
Tunis,  the  Hospitaltti  Universelle  it  Nantes  et  A 
Paris  are  also  important.  Ecctesiastical  charities 
are  numerous,  tho  secular  institutions  are  grow- 
ing, (^tholic  societies  relieved  in  1901  107,400 
nersons,  and  numbered  4,000,  accordmg  to  aibhi 
Gayraud.  Protestant  societies  are  proportionally 
strong,  the  Institution  des  Diaconesses  des  Eglises 
ivongiliques  de  France  (1841)  deserving  especial 
mention.  There  is  no  charity  oi]ganization  society, 
but  15,837  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance,  in  the  com- 
munes, control  private  societies,  and  in  a  way 
unite  them  as  well  as  administer  outdoor  relief. 
Indoor  relief,  only  given  when  imperative,  is  well 
developed.  There  were  in  1898  m  France  1,708 
hospitals,  at  a  cost  of  133,914,343  fr.  Most 
of  them  have  free  dupensaries  and  many  free 
clinics.  "There  are  in  Paris  38  Consultations 
de  Nourrissons  and  many  in  the  country.  Asy- 
lums and  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf-mutes 
were  developed  in  Prance  earlier  than  in  any  other 
country,  and  in  many  similar  ways  France  still 
leads.  The  national  lunatic  asylum  at  Charen- 
ton  is  a  model,  and  Ainay  is  a  colony  for  insane 
men,  and  at  Dun-sur-Auron  for  insane  women. 
Institutions  for  dependent  children  are  various. 
The  first  cr6che  was  opened  at  Paris,  1844.  La 
Maison  Matemelle,  L'HSpital  des  Enfants  Mala- 
des,  la  Ligue  Fratemelle  des  Enfants  de  France, 
V CEuvre  laique  du  bon  Pasteur,  are  typical.  The 
State  has  established  State  savinn-banks,  pawn- 
shops. (See  Paupbrism  and  Kblibp  Insti- 
tutions: Pawn-Shops,  Savings-Banks,  Labor 
Colonies,  etc.)  For  the  temperance  movement, 
women's  movements,  and  activities  for  social 
purity,  see  articles  Tbmpbrancb;  Woman's  Ad- 
vance, Rescue  Work. 

Important  French  social  reform  societies 
are: 

Alliance  d'Hygiiim  Sociale.     >3  Rue  Las  Caaei,  Paris. 

Bourae  du  Tnvail.     Rue  ChAteau  d'Bau. 

Cerde  Amicitia.  (Women's  Christian  Society.)  is  Rtie 
du  Pare  Royal,  Parts. 

Comity  permanent  du  Congrfo  international  des  accidents 
du  travail  et  des  assurances  sociales.  so  Rue  Louis-Ie- 
Giand,  Paris. 

Conf&Wration  Generale  du  Tiavad,  10  Rue  du  Chiteau 
d'Eau,  Paris. 

Conseil  National  des  Pemmesfrancaises.  (1901.)  i  Avenue 
de  JIalakofF,  Paris.    . 

Bcole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Sociales.  (1900.)  16  Rue  de  la 
Ssrbonne.  Paris. 

La  Mutuelle- Habitation.     >  quai  de  Temmapes,  Paris. 

LaCroix-Bleu  (Temperance).     Rue  Seci^tan,  Paris. 

Ligue  anti-alcooli^ue.     (1896.)      107  Boulevard  Magenta. 

Ligue  contre  la  Misire.     (1894.)     >>  Rue  Orfila,  Paris. 

Ligue  du  Coin  de  Tene  et  du  Foyer.  (Homes  and  gardens 
for  the  working  classes.)  President  and  founder.  I'abM 
Lemire.     a6  Rue  Lhomond. 

Ligue  de  Protection  de  1  Eoianoe.     i>>  Rue  la  Louviere, 

Lille-  .< 

Ligue  Nationale  contre  rAlcooUsme.     50  Rue  des  Booiet, 

Paris. 

Ligue  Nationale  de  la  Pr^Toyanee  et  de  la  Mutuality. 
(Savugs-bank  aodeties.)  (1890.)  Sec.,  Le  Pasteur  Ar- 
boux,  78  Rue  Bonaparte.,       _  _    . 

Mus«e  Social,     s  R<w  Lu  Cases,  Pans. 

Office  Central  des  (Suvresde  Bienfaisance.  i}S  Boulevard, 
St.  Germain,  Paris. 

Soci<t<  des  Ci^hes.     (1846.)     15  Avenue  d  lena,  Paris. 

Soci<t<  francaise  des  Hamtations  k  bon  HareM.  Sec.. 
Jules  Challamd.  4  Rue  Lavoisier,  Paris. 

Soci<t<  francaise  de /Temperance.  (1870.)  Sec.Pfederic 
Riemain,  so  Rue  .des  Booles,  Paris. 

Soct<t<  pour  I'Etude  de  la  Participation  aoz  B<n<ficea. 
lo  Rue  Bergirre,  Paris.  _  .       „ 

Sod^t^  Philanthropique.  (1780.)  ts  Rue  de  Belle- 
chasse,  Paris. 

Soci<t<  de  preservation  contre  la  tuberculoae  par  I'educa- 
tion  populaire.     33  Rue  Lafayette,  Paris. 

Sod^t^  g<n<rale  des  Prisons.  Sec.,  Albert  Riviire,  14 
Place  Dauphine,  Paris.  .„„,,„ 

Union  Chr^tieime  de  jeunea  gens.  (Evangelical.)  14  Roa 
de  Tievise,  Paris, 
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L'Union  fnnsaue  anti-alcooliqae.  (1896.)  5  Rue  de  Im- 
tnin,  Paris. 

Union  fianouse  pour  le  sauv«Uige  de  I'enfance.  jo8  Rue 
da  Richelieu,  Puis. 

lUtraRSNCBs:  Almanack  National,  Paris;  Annuairt  Slaiittigmt 
it  la  Franet;  Economit  rural*  d*  la  Franc;  by  L.  de  La- 
vergne.  4th  ed.  (1878):  Franc*,  by  J.  E.C.Bodley  (*  vols.), 
td  ed.  (>903h  La  Franc*  *t  I*  MarcU  du  Mend*,  by  Blon- 
del  (190O;  EvolnHon  of  Franc*  und4r  Ik*  Third  Rtpntlic, 
by  Pierre  de  Coubertin  (1897):  Comparativ*  AdnUnistraHv 
Lam.  by  P.  J.  Goodnow  (1903);  Uod*m  M*Acds  of  Charity, 
by  C.  R.  Hendenoo,  chap,  uc,  France  (i904). 


FRARCHISB.  See  Suvpragb;  Woman's  Suf- 
frage. 

FRAHCHISES,  in  social  science,  means  a  priv- 
ilege or  grant  of  a  public  or  semipublic  nature 
conferred  on  individuals  or  corporations  by  gov- 
ernments (municipal,  state,  or  national). 

According  to  tne  common  law,  the  franchise 
implies  a  mutual  obligation  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  party  holding  the  franchise.  The 
government  guarantees  to  strictly  carry  out  the 
grant  of  the  franchise  (the  franchise,  however, 
always  being  strictly  construed  against  the 
grantee),  and  the  grantee  agreeing  to  furnish  the 
public  all  the  facilities  for  which  the  nature  of  the 
franchise  calls.  The  owner  of  a  ferry  franchise 
thus  can  be  compelled  to  continue  to  run  his 
boats,  the  failure  to  do  this  by  common  law  for- 
feiting his  grants.  It  is  asserted  that  the  govern- 
ment cannot  repudiate  or  withdraw  its  franchise, 
once  granted.  (But  see  Eminent  Domain.) 
Where  the  charter  conferring  the  franchise,  how- 
ever, contains  a  clause  reserving  to  the  legislature 
the  right  to  annul  or  vary  the  franchise  granted, 
or  where  the  charter  is  granted  subject  to  a  con- 
stitutional provision  or  general  act  reserving  to 
the  legislature  such  a  power,  it  may  constitution- 
ally be  exercised. 

Franchises  ate  not  alienable  by  the  owner  or 
owners  thereof  without  express  legislative  au- 
thority. They  cannot,  therefore,  be  conveyed  or 
mortgaged  of  common  right.  They  cannot  be 
taken  in  execution  and  sold  so  as  to  convey  any 
title  to  the  purchaser. 

The  conditions  upon  which  franchises  are 
granted  are  among  the  subjects  which  need  the 
most  reform  in  the  United  States,  and  have  pro- 
duced the  greatest  scandals  and  corruptions, 
especially  in  our  municipal  governments.  (See 
Corruption.)  Important  and  valuable  fran- 
chises are  again  and  again  given  away  for  a  song 
to  private  corporations  by  corrupt  aldermen, 
bought  up  by  these  corporations.  European 
cities,  on  the  other  hand,  rarely  grant  a  franchise 
unless  the  corporation  receiving  the  franchise 
gives  the  city  high  and  adequate  returns  of  va- 
rious kinds.  In  Berlin,  for  example,  a  private 
company  has  the  franchise  to  operate  street-rail- 
ways, but  it  only  received  the  franchise  on  agree- 
ing to  pave  the  streets  on  which  its  tracks  lie, 
from  curb  to  curb:  to  pay  a  portion  of  its  receipts 
to  the  city,  amounting  to  some  $250,000  annually, 
and  in  the  year  191 1  to  turn  its  whole  plant  over 
to  the  city. 

Professor  Bemis,  in  a  paper  on  "Some  Essen- 
tials in  the  Way  of  (Granting  Municipal  Fran- 
chises," read  at  the  Minneapolis  Conference  for 
Good  City  Govemmentj  1894  (see  Proceedings,  p. 
133),  makes  the  following  points  as  requisites  of 
a  good  franchise : 


•ny 


1.  The  mayor  should  haTe  the  right  of  abeohite  veto  upon 
ly  proposed  tnwchiee. 


a.  Constitutional,  or,  if  that  is  not  possible,  a  legislative, 
limitation  to  the  length  of  time  for  whidi  future  franchises 
can  be  given,  such  tenn  not  to  exceed  thirty  years  with  ele- 
vated roads,  twenty  yean  with  gas  woria  or  surface  street- 
car lines,  and  a  much  less  period  for  electric-light  and  tele- 
phone oompanies. 

3.  The  prohibition  o(  renewing  franchises  until  within  a 
year  al  its  expiration,  otherwise  companies  may  secure  a  re- 
newal from  a  corrupt  council  before  the  people  are  aware 
of  it. 

4-  The  expiiation  of  all  franchises  for  extensions  to  new 
streets  with  the  expiration  of  the  franchise  on  the  main  sys- 
tem; otherwise  the  city  is  prevented  from  entering  on  any 
broadpolicy. 

5.  ^(tensions  on  new  streets  made  subject  to  order  at  the 
city,  with  appeal  possibly  to  some  court  a  arbitration. 

6.  Complete  publicity  of  accounts,  with  the  power  and 
duty  vested  in  tne  dty  auditor  to  prescribe  methods  of  book- 
keeping. 

7.  In  case  of  transportation  lines,  the  right  of  the  city  to 
require  increase  of  can  to  the  capacity  of  the  road  when 
traffic  demands  it. 

8.  The  express  condition  that  the  company  receiving  the 
franchise  must,  at  its  expiration,  if  not  securing  a  renewal, 
sell  out  to  the  dty  or  another  company  that  may  receive  the 
franchise,  at  the  cost  of  duplicating  the  physical  plant,  inde- 
pendent of  any  value  based  on  earning  power. 

9.  The  sale  of  the  franchise  to  the  bidder  offering  the 
cheapest  and  best  service  or  largest  revenue  to  the  dty,  em- 
phasis bdng  laid  on  cheap  and  good  service. 

10.  Two  years  before  the  expintion  of  every  fnnchise  the 
dtiiens  should  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  dty  owner- 
ship, and  if  the  latter  is  carried,  the  dty  to  own  and  operate 
after  the  expiration  of  the  fnnchise,  with  the  provision  for 
the  merit  system  in  the  dvil  service,  and  with  the  further 
provision  that  every  five  yean  thersaCter  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years,  on  petition  of  a  certain  number  of  dtixens,  another 
popular  vote  should  be  had  on  the  question  of  continuing  dty 
management.     (See  Municipalism.) 

PRARCKE,  ERHST:  Editor  of  SotiaU  Praxis; 
director  of  the  Bureau  fur  Sosialpolitik,  Berlin; 
TCneral  secretary  of  the  Gesellschafl  fur  Soziale 
Reform.  Bom  Nov.  10, 1853,  in  Coburg;  studied 
in  the  Gymnasium  of  his  native  city,  and  several 
tmiversities.  Received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and 
later  the  title  of  professor.  He  was  editor  of 
newspapers  in  Numberg,  1877-81 ;  M&nich,  1881- 
1893;  Hamburg,  1893-97,  when  he  was  called  to 
Berlin.  He  considers  the  necessity  of  elevating 
the  working  classes  by  means  of  legal  reforms  and 
by  the  organization  of  self-help  as  imperative,  so 
as  to  avoid  both  socialism  and  the  pauperization 
of  the  working  men.  Author  of  numerous  papers 
and  essays  on  social  reform  and  the  best  indus- 
trial policy.  Address:  NoUendorf  Strasse,  39  and 
30,  Berlin,  W.  30,  Germany. 

FRARKLIIf,  BEHJAMIR:  American  philoso- 
pher and  diplomat ;  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1 706,  of 
poor  parents,  the  fifteenth  of  seventeen  children. 
Taken  from  school  in  his  tenth  vear,  he  became 
two  vears  later  an  apprentice  in  t^e  printing-shop 
of  his  brother,  who  published  the  New  Englatid 
Courant,  and  for  which  Franklin  early  wrote. 
Owing  to  difficulties  with  his  brother,  he  went  to 
Philadelphia  in  his  seventeenth  year,  almost  des- 
titute. After  a  series  of  difficulties  and  adven- 
tures, including  a  trip  to  England,  he  grradually, 
by  hard  work  and  ability,  met  success.  He  be- 
came the  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  paper.  The 
Gazette,  and  in  1733  of  Poor  Richards  Alma- 
nac." He  became  Clerk  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  1736,  postmaster  in  1737,  and  representative  in 
1747.  Inijsshe  was  made  deputy  postmaster- 
general  for  the  colonies.  In  1 7  5  7  he  went  to  Eng- 
wnd,  representing  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts, 
Maryland,  and  Georgia  with  great  success.  He 
addrest  Parliament,  opposins;  the  Stamp  Act,  and 
was  consequently  deposed  from  the  postmaster- 
ship.  Rettmiing  to  America,  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  Congress  of  1775,  and  signed  the  Declara- 
tkm  of  Independence.    In  1776  he  was  sent  as 
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Minister  to  France,  with  which  cotintry  he  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  an  alliance.  He  raised  loans, 
and  in  178a  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  with  Eng- 
land. Retttming  to  Philadelphia,  he  became 
president  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  the  city  and 
member  of  the  Convention  for  Revising  the  Arti- 
cles of  Union.  He  died  April  17,  1790,  and  Con- 
gress appointed  a  mourning  of  two  months 
through  the  states. 

Franklin  founded  the  first  public  library  in 
Philadelphia  in  173a,  "the  mother  of  American 
libraries,"  and  led  m  inntraierable  municipal  im- 
provements. In  175*  he  discovered  the  idea  of 
lighting  with  electricity,  and  by  his  electrical  and 
other  scientific  discoveries  became  recognized  by 
and  intimate  with  the  scientists  of  all  Europe,  and 
received  degrees  and  honors  from  numerous  Eng- 
lish and  European  universities.  In  1752  he  or- 
ganized a  scientific  society  which  became  the 
American  Academy  of  Science.  Turgot  said  of 
him :  Eripuit  calo  fultnen,  sceptrunupu  tyrannis. 

FRATERlfAL  ORGAmZATIOHS:  In  England 
these  are  usually  called  friendly  societies  (q.  v.). 
In  the  United  States  they  are  very  numerous  and 
pkiy  an  important  part  in  economic  and  social 
development.  They  are  also  very  largely  frater- 
nal benefit  and  insurance  societies.  They  are 
opposed  by  a  small  and  demonstrative  but  ear- 
nest minority  who  oppose  all  secret  societies. 
Many  believe  they  are  only  needed  to-day  be- 
cause the  Church  and  the  State  do  not  perform 
their  full  duties. 

According  to  the  World  Almanac  (1907),  the 
membership  of  the  principal  fraternal  organiza- 
tions in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  is  as  follows: 

Odd  Fellow* 1,511,095 

Praeoiaaoiu i,>>9,ooi 

Modem  Woodmen  at  America (13,641 

Knights  of  Pythias 621,466 

Independent  Older  at  RachaUtes 488,000 

Woodmen  of  the  Worid 4S9.i  1 1 

Improved  Order  of  Red  Hen 406,774 

Knights  ct  the  Maccabees 315,000 

Royal  Areanum 188,011 

Ancient  Order  of  United  Workmen 175,603 

Independent  Order  of  Foresten 150,000 

Order  of  Eagles 150.000 

PoresteiB  of  America 141,110 

Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Ella 115.000 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians 1 10,000 

Kni^ts  of  Columbus 166,494 

Tumor  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics 163,105 

Ladies  of  the  Maccabees 145.193 

Knights  of  the  Modem  Maccabees 115,000 

Ladies'  Catholic  Benevolent  Association 95  ■  500 

Tribe  of  Ben  Hur 91.500 

Knights  and  Ladies  of  Honor 91,000 

Improved  Order  of  Heptasophs 70,439 

Knights  of  the  Golden  Eagle 70,43 1 

National  Union 61.444 

Brotherhood  of  American  Yeomen 61,671 

Protected  Home  Circle. ; 59,981 

Catholic  Mutual  Benefit  Association 57.671 

Order  of  Gleaners 56,000 

Court  of  Honor SS,39i 

Brith  Abraham  Order 53.853 

New  England  Order  of  Protection 43,167 

Knights  of  Honor 40.116 

Andent  Order  of  Foresten 38,898 

United  Order  of  American  Mechanics 36,554 

Sons  of  Temperance 34,789 

Independent  Order  of  B'nai  B'rith 18.539 

Knights  of  Malta 17.000 

Smuler  organizations 379.819 

Total 9,656,180 

(See  also  A.  C.  Stevens's  "Encyclopedia  of 
Fraternities.") 

FREE  CHURCHES  (OF  GREAT  BRITAm) 
AHD  SOCIAL  REFORM:  Until  very  recent  times 
the  Free  Churches  have  shared  largely  the  oon- 
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ception  of  the  Church  which  was  embodied  in  all 
Protestant  symbols,  according  to  which  the 
Church  was  an  institution  whose  chief  object  was 
to  promote  and  insure  the  spiritual  interests  of 
its  members,  by  the  sound  doctrine  preached  and 
by  the  sacraments  administered. 

In  recent  times,  however,  two  currents  of 
thought  have  fiervaded  the  mind  of  the  Church 
in  G^reat  Britain  and  elsewhere,  and  have  illu- 
mined and  enlarged  in  the  minds  of  men  their 
conception  of  the  essential  nature  of  the  Church 
and  of  her  mission  in  the  world. 

I .  The  revival  and  concentration  of  interest  in 
the  life  and  teaching  of  our  Lord  Himself  was 
begun  by  Strauss's  Leben  Jesu"  and  Renan's 
"Vie  de  Jesus."  Ever  since  a  growing  splendor 
of  light  has  been  poured  out  upon  the  Gospel 
histories,  and  upon  Him — the  Light  of  the  World, 
whose  glory  fills  their  pages.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  gospel  of  the  kingdom  which  He  preached, 
whida  had  been  somewhat  obscured  by  the  gos- 
pel of  salvation  as  it  had  been  called,  meaning 
thereby  personal  salvation,  is  now  restored  to  its 
true  place  in  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  And  that 
gospel  sets  forth  not  only  the  laws  and  beati- 
tudes of  the  kingdom  of  God,  but  describes  the 
manner  and  conditions  of  its  gradual  growth,  till 
in  all  human  society  the  healthful  order  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  be  established. 

3.  Also  there  has  been  a  deeper  study  of  the 
life  and  organization  and  object  of  the  Church. 
Especially  has  this  been  the  case  in  the  Free 
Churches,  which  renounce  at  once 
the  Erastian  doctrine  of  a  Church 
which  is  upheld  and  regulated  by  the 
State,  and  the  sacerdotal  doctrine 
that  the  Church  is  constituted  by  a 
priestly  caste  which  is  self-replen- 
ished. If  the  Church  be  a  living  organism,  its  life 
must  be  within  itself,  ftossessing  and  quickening 
each  member  and  uniting  them  by  the  one  spirit 
which  gives  life  to  each.  But  such  an  org^anism  it 
is  now  seen  cannot  exist  merely  to  maintain  and 
edify  itself.  The  Church  exists  to  fulfil  by  great 
and  gracious  activities  the  object  for  which  she  was 
founded,  and  for  which  she  is  continually  upheld 
and  inspired  by  the  living  Spirit  of  her  Lord. 
This  object  is  the  same  as  that  for  which  Christ 
came  into  this  world,  and  which  He  proclaimed 
in  His  gospel  of  the  kingdom,  viz.,  that  the 
whole  of  our  humanity  may  be  redeemed,  and 
that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  may  become  in 
truth  the  kingdom  of  God. 

A  few  words  will  show  how  these  currents  have 
gradually  pervaded  the  Free  Churches,  and  have 
thus  led  them  to  apprehend  their  social  redemp- 
tive mission.  In  the  beginning  of  last  century 
the  evangelical  revival  awoke  the  social  con- 
science of  England.  It  was  the  moral  sense  of 
England  quickened  by  the  evangelic  faith  which 
not  only  gave  birth  to  the  great  missionary  so- 
cieties founded  at  that  time,  but  also  to  the 
mighty  movement  led  by  Wilberforce  and  Clark- 
son,  which  abolished  slavery  in  every  colony  and 
dependency  of  Britain.  Then  a  new  spirit  was 
breathed  upon  the  middle  of  the  century  which 
also  awoke  a  new  social  and  humane  spirit, 
Frederick  Denison  Maurice  and  Charles  Kingsley, 
leaders  of  the  "Broad  Church,"  wing  of  the 
Church  of  England,  emphasizing  the  Incarnation, 
and  teaching  that  all  human  relations  and  human 
society  were  brought  under  a  new  and  divine  law, 
and  under  the  obligation  of  the  universal  brother- 
hood of  men  which  was  God's  family  on  earth,  of 
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which  Christ  is  the  Eternal  Head.  This  doctrine, 
enforced  by  oUier  leading  divines,  such  as  Bishop 
Westcott,  has  influenced  large  numbers  not  only  in 
the  Church  of  England,  but  in  the  Free  Churches. 
Also  in  the  middle  of  last  centurv  much  interest 
in  Britain  was  awakened  in  the  Inner  Mission  of 
Germany,  especially  under  its  great  representa- 
tives. Dr.  Wichem  of  the  Rauhe  Haus,  near  Ham- 
burg, and  Pastor  Fleidner,  the  founder  of  the  great 
Deaconesses'  Institution  at  Kaiserwerth,  near 
Dtisseldorf,  as  in  later  years  Germany  has  again 
stimtilated  the  social  mission  of  the  Church  hy  the 
ODlonies  of  Mercy  which  have  been  estabhshed 
in  that  country  by  Pastor  Bodelschwing,  near 
Bielefeld,  and  under  his  influence  in  twenty-five 
other  provinces. 

The  result  of  these  different  forces  so  far  as  or- 
ganizations and  activities  in  the  Free  Churches 
are  concerned  has  so  far  exprest  and  fulfilled  itself 
as  follows : 

I.  The  National  Free  Church  Council,  which 

represents  all  the  Free  Churches  of  England  and 

Wales,    and    represents,    therefore, 

KatloBal  P">bably  more  than  one  half  the 
Tn»  OhxTtb.  P^^P^^  **'  these  countries  who  are 

|v__j.      members  or  adherents  of  the  various 

^^^  branches  of  the  Christian  Church, 
has  created  a  Social  Questions  Com- 
mittee with  three  duties: 

I.  The  itudy  of  Christ's  teaching  and  of  the  fundamental 
prindplea  of  the  Christian  foith  in  relation  to  the  social 
problems  of  our  time. 

1.  The  npbolding  of  Christ's  authority  as  the  Lord  and 
Redeemer  «  human  society  as  well  as  of  individuals. 

$.  The  wise  direction  of  Christian  redemptive  efforts  so  as 
to  abate  and  remedy  great  social  evils  whicn  degrade  human 
life. 

This  Social  Questions  Committee  has  published 
a  "Manifesto  on  the  Social  Redemptive  Work  of 
the  Free  Churches,"  which  has  been  largely  cir- 
culated, and  it  has,  now  (1906),  drawn  up  a  pro- 
gram of  social  work,  to  be  presented  and  urged 
upon  ttie  local  Free  Church  Councils,  which  have 
been  formed  in  every  part  of  the  coimtry,  and  in 
which  all  Free  Churches  are  practically  united 
and  represented. 

In  addition  to  this  the  Presbyterian,  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist,  the  Primitive  Methodist,  and  the 
New  Connection  Methodist  churches  have  each  of 
them  formed  a  special  Social  Service  Committee, 
the  objects  of  which  are  almost  identical.  They 
are  exprest  in  the  following  statement,  which 
sets  forth  the  objects  of  the  Social  Service  Union 
of  the  Wesleyan  Church: 

"The  collection  and  study  of  social  facts,  the 
punuit  of  social  service,  and  the  discussion  of 
social  problems  and  theories  from  the  Christian 
standpoint,  with  the  view  to  educate  public 
opinion  and  secure  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tions of  life." 

3.  Soon  after  Toynbee  Hall  was  established 
in  Whitechapel,  a  settlement  was  fotmded  in  one 
of  the  poorest  districts  in  the  extreme  east  of 
London,  called  the  Mansfield  Settlement,  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Percy  Alden,  M.P., 
a.*»u»«i.*.  then  a  student  at  Mansfield  College, 
^^^^  Oxford,  and  who  gave  the  name 
"Mansfield"  to  this  new  settlement 
in  the  hope  that  the  students  of  Mansfield.  College 
might  specially  cooperate  in  its  varied  work. 
FoOowing  upon  this,  the  Robert  Browning  Set- 
ttement  was  fotmded  in  Walworth,  of  which  the 
Rev.  F.  Herbert  Stead  is  warden.  The  Non- 
conformists' Students'  Union  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  takes  an  active  part  in  many  of  the  de- 


partments of  this  settlement.  In  addition  there 
are  six  other  settlements  which  have  been' estab- 
lished— ^more  or  less  in  connection  witii  Pree 
Churches — one  in  Canning  Town,  for  women 
workers;  the  Ipswich  Social  Settlement,  Lanca- 
shire College;  the  Settlement,  Manchester  Wom- 
en's Settlement,  Middlesboro;  Croft  House  Settle- 
ment, Sheffield,  and  the  United  College  Settlement 
in  Bradford.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church 
established  some  fifteen  years  ago  a  strong  settte- 
ment  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  prosperous 
in  our  country,  in  Bermondsey — a  large  and  poor 
district  in  the  east  of  London.  This  settlement 
was  founded  by  the  Rev.  Scott  Lidgett,  president 
of  the  Free  Church  Council  for  1906.  It  has  two 
branches,  one  for  men  and  the  other  for  women. 

3.  The  Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  which  has 
not  done  much  in  the  formation  of  settlements, 
has  set  a  great  example  to  other  churches  in  what 
has  been  called  its  '"Forward  Movement,"  which 
has  led  to  the  formation  of  forty-five  missions,  es- 
tablished in  the  heart  of  the  most  populous  dis- 
tricts in  London,  and  of  other  great  cities  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Many  of  these  missions  are 
practically  settlements,  but  their  work  centers  in 
the  popular  evangelistic  services  which  are  held 
on  Sunday  and  week-da3rs,  and  in  which  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  made  at  once  attractive 
and  impressive  by  song,  and  choral  and  orchestral 
music.  Of  the  two  best-known  missions,  one 
is  the  West  London  Mission,  founded  by  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes.  In  it  the  Sunday  services 
have  been  held  for  years  in  St.  James's  Hall  and  in 
three  other  halls.  Surrounding  these,  and  in  a 
sense  emanating  from  these,  there  are  the  minis- 
tries of  a  band  of  sisters  and  of  brothers  for  whom 
a  home  is  provided  as  in  a  settlement,  but  instead 
of  giving  only  part  of  their  time,  the  whole  time  of 
many  of  these  sisters  and  brothers  is  devoted  to 
the  various  kinds  of  social  ministry.  The  other  is- 
the  great  Central  Mission,  founded  by  the  Rev. 
S.  F.  Collier  in  Manchester.  In  this  mission,  the 
two  largest  halls  of  Manchester,  and  many  chap- 
els in  the  poorest  districts  from  which  the  con- 
gregations had  ebbed  away,  are  now  filled  by 
16,000  people  every  Sunday  evening, 
Initltntloiud*"'^  ^^^  P*  *•***  congregations  is 

Clmrehei  <"¥?"'^"  ^°'  various  forms  of  useful 
social  work.  But  the  whole  mission 
finds  its  center  and  crown  of  work  in 
institutions  which  are  founded:  (i)  to  aid  men  who 
have  fallen  out  of  work,  giving  them  employment 
which  pays  their  board  and  lodging,  and  helping 
them  again  to  find  employment;  (3)  for  fallen 
women  and  for  women  who  are  in  peril,  and  (3) 
for  the  great  army  of  crippled  children  found  in  the 
City  of  Manchester.  The  other  missions  of  the 
Methodist  Church  do  not  etjual  these  two  in  com- 
pass and  varied  organization,  but  all  have  the 
same  impress,  and  nave  achieved  a  striking  suc- 


4.  In  other  Free  Churches  a  similar  movement 
to  the  Forward  movement  in  the  Wesleyan 
Church  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  Institu- 
tional Churches.  Three  of  these  have  been 
founded  by  the  London  Congregational  Union: 
(i)  Whitefield's  Tabernacle,  in  Tottenham  Court 
Road,  over  which  the  Rev.  Silvester  Home  and 
Rev.  Tames  Holmes  preside;  (2)  in  Claremont 
Hall,  in  the  northwest  of  London,  of  which  the 
Rev.  W.  F.  Newlands,  M.A.,  is  president,  and 
(■0  in  the  south  of  London,  of  which  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Kenward  is  superintendent.  One  has 
been  established  by  the  London  Baptist  Union,  of 
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which  the  Rev.  Thomas  Philipps  is  the  superin- 
tendent. 

The  Westminster  Church,  under  the  Rev. 
Campbell  Morgan,  is  also  forming  itself  into  a 
great  institutional  church,  in  connection  with 
which  a  ntunber  of  social  agencies  are  being  or- 
ganized in  the  poorest  neighborhoods  of  West- 
minster. In  other  towns  and  cities  several 
church  buildings  which  had  become  almost  dere- 
lict because  deserted  by  their  former  congrega- 
tions, are  now  being  occupied  and  used  as  institu- 
tional churches  in  which  large  congregations  are 
gathered,  and  by  which  many  social  agencies  are 
carried  on  in  the  poorest  districts.  In  every 
case  the  members  of  suburban  chiu-ches  are  given 
efficient  help. 

But  apart  from  special  missions,  and  institu- 
tional churches,  there  is  being  widely  diffused 
among  a  multitude  of  churches  the  same  social 
spirit  and  activity.  So  in  connection  with  them 
tnere  are  formed  Week  Evening  Institutes  for 
the  elder  scholars  of  our  Sunday-schools,  and 
the  younger  people  of  the  church,  in  which  rec- 
reation and  oright  educational  classes  are  pro- 
vided for  the  young:  Boys'  Brigades,  Girls'  Life 
Brigades,  Leagues  of  Honor  and  of  Service  are  also 
formed  in  them  for  the  physical  and  moral  train- 
ing of  boys  and  girls.  And  in  addition  to  these 
Week  Evening  Institutes  for  the  young,  there  are 
also  being  formed  in  many  churches  social  in- 
stitutes for  the  adults,  not  only  for  those  who  are 
members  of  the  congregation,  but  for  working 
men  and  women  in  the  neighborhood.  The  oV 
ject  of  these  institutes  is  thus  defined:  "To  sup- 
ply the  great  social  need  of  working  men  and 
women  of  our  country — ^viz.,  to  provide  for  them 
rest  and  recreation  m  the  evening  that  will  be 
bright  and  attractive,  and  give  opportunities  for 
social  intercourse  and  pleasure.  It  is  desired 
that  everywhere  these  institutes  be  so  conducted 
that  the  social  and  recreative  attractions  shall 
awaken  the  desire  for  higher  interests." 

5.  During  the  last  few  years  two  great  religious 
and  social  movements  have  arisen  among  the 
working  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  are 
chiefly  associated  with  the  Free 
Churches.  One  is  the  Adult  Sunday- 
School  Movement.  For  some  years 
this  was  largely  confined  to  Bir- 
mingham and  the  neighborhood.  It 
was  mitiated  there  by  Mr.  Alderman 
"Friend."  The  movement  has  been 
from  its  origin  very  largely  maintained  and  as- 
sociated with  the  Friends.  Mr.  Cadbury,  of 
Bournville,  has,  throughout  his  whole  life,  pre- 
sided at  an  adult  Sunday-morning  school  regu- 
larly attended  by  some  700  or  800  working  men. 
During  the  last  ten  years  this  movement  has 
spread  over  the  country  in  a  remarkable  way, 
and  there  are  now  over  100,000  working  men  as- 
sembling in  these  schools  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  In  these  schools  half  an  hour  is  de- 
voted to  the  reading  and  study  of  the  Bible,  half 
an  hour  to  some  educational  subject,  which  may 
be  very  elementary,  or  may  open  up  social  and 
literary  studies,  and  another  half  hour  is  devoted 
to  the  enrolment  of  members,  the  payment  of  a 
small  weekly  fee,  and  to  a  bright,  hortatory  re- 
ligious service.  Five  or  six  years  ago  a  National 
Council  was  formed  in  order  to  extend  and  de- 
velop these  Sunday-morning  schools,  and  with 
amazing  success.  This  council  issues  a  monthly 
organ  entitled  One  and  All;  the  head  offices  are 
in  Birmingham,  where  the  organ  is  published. 
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and  the  secretary  is  Mr.  E.  Gilbert,  Bournville, 

Birmingham. 

The  second  movement  is  still  more  remarkable. 

During  Mr.  Moody's  first  visit  to  Great  Britun 

Mr.  Blackham,  of  West  Bromwich, 

m^i^i^-*    caught  the  idea  of  having,  on  the 

SnndsT-  Sunday  afternoon,  a  service  for  work- 
AfUmeon  "^  ™^°  which  should  be,  in  his 
w-_-_,_»  terse  phrase,  "  bright,  brief,  and 
m«Tame»  b^therly."  He  called  it  a  Pleasant 
Stmday-Aftemoon  Class.  This  class 
started  in  the  chapel  with  which  he  was  con- 
nected, and  immediately  filled  the  chapel.  Mr. 
Blackham,  a  business  man  of  consecrated  energy, 
then  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  establish- 
ment of  these  classes  throughout  the  country; 
and  others  followed  him.  There  are  now  600  of 
these  P.  S.  A.  Brotherhoods,  as  they  are  called, 
tho  they  also  bear  other  names,  such  as  "Men's 
Own,"  or  "Men's  Brotherhood,"  established 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 
On  the  very  day  on  which  this  article  is  being 
written,  a  National  Council  has  been  formed  at 
a  great  representative  assembly,  attended  by 
delegates  appointed  by  500  Brotherhoods,  held  in 
London ;  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Meyer  has  been  chosen 
its  first  president,  and  Mr.  Ebenezer  Goold,  who 
throu^  many  years  has  devoted  himself  to  form 
these  P.  S.  A.  Brotherhoods,  is  appointed  honor- 
ary secretary.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  P.  S,  A. 
Leader  which  is  the  organ  of  this  movement. 

6.  Besides  these  distinctively  church  move- 
ments, there  was  early  formed  a  Christian  Social 
Brotherhood,  of  members  of  the  Free  Churches  of 
England,  somewhat  similar  to  the  Christian 
Social  Union  of  the  Church  of  England.  It  had 
a  somewhat  limited  influence,  but  there  has  been 
developed  since  an  active  Scottish  Christian 
Social  Union,  and  in  England  a  Christian  Union 
for  Social  Service,  largely  supported  by  the  Free 
Churches,  which  has  one  colony  at  Lingfield  and 
one  in  Westmoreland  (see  Labor  Colonies),  pat- 
terned somewhat  after  Bielefeld,  and  has  been 
active  in  other  ways,  publidiing  also  a  monthly 
Social  Science.  John  B.  Paton. 

FREELAHD  is  the  English  name  of  a  German 
book,  "Freiland  ein  sociales  Zukunftsbild,"  writ- 
ten by  the  eminent  Austrian  economist  and  states- 
man. Dr.  T.  Hertzka  (.q.v.),  advocating  social- 
istic principles,  and  outlining  an  imaginary  free 
socialistic  state  founded  in  Central  Africa.  It 
aroused  very  general  attention,  and  committees 
were  formed  in  various  countries  to  raise  money 
and  establish  such  a  state.  Pioneers  started 
to  found  the  state,  which  eventually  wholly 
failed. 

FREE  son.  PARTY,  THE:  This  was  the 
name  of  a  political  party  that  appeared  in  the 
United  States  about  1846  in  the  course  of  the 
abolitionist  movement.  (See  Abolitionist.)  Its 
standpoint  was  "the  Wilmot  proviso,"  offered 
by  David  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  amend  a 
bill  making  an  appropriation  to  negotiate  peace 
with  Mexico.  It  read:  "There  shall  be  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  terri- 
tory on  the  continent  of  America  which  shall  be 
hereafter  acquired  by  or  annexed  to  the  U.  S. 
by  virtue  of  this  appropriation  or  in  any  manner 
whatsoever,  except  for  crime." 

It  created  g^reat  excitement.  Calhoun  had 
declared  that  the  annexation  of  Mexico  was 
necessary  to  protect  slavery,  which  was  an  in- 
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stitution  placed  under  the  guaranty  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  necessary  to  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  slave  states.  The  proviso  was  de- 
leatM  in  the  Senate,  but  taken  up  in  the  North. 
A  convention  met  at  Buffalo,  Aug.  9,  1848, 
and  formed  the  Free  Soil  Party.  It  was  com- 
posed of  the  old  Liberty  Party  (q.  v.),  seceders 
trom  the  Democrats  and  Whigs,  and  a  faction 
of  the  Democrats  called  Bam-bumers.  Martin 
Van  Buren  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  of 
Massachusetts,  were  nominated  for  president 
and  vice-president.  The  platform  disavowed 
attacking  slavery  in  the  South,  but  simply  stood 
for  the  above  principle.  The  party  polled  over 
300,000  votes  and  elected  several  congressmen, 
among  them  Charles  Sumner,  of  Massachusetts, 
and  Salmon  P.  Cha^e,  of  Ohio.  The  conflict 
tiien  came  over  the  admission  of  California,  and 
when  it  was  admitted  with  a  constitution  pro- 
hibiting slavery,  the  Free  Soil  Party  lost  its 
main  need  of  existence.  Agitation,  however, 
sprung  up  over  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  (5.  j;.), 
and  the  Free  Soilers  met  in  1853  and  nomi- 
nated John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
George  W.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  and  polled  151,- 
eoo  votes.  But  the  aggressive  policy  of  the 
South  roused  the  North  to  a  more  general  pol- 
icy, and  the  Free  Soil  Party  was  merged,  in 
1856,  in  the  Republican  Party  (q.  v.).  Its  cry 
had  been  "Free  soil,  free  speech,  free  labor, 
and  free  men." 

FREE  SPEECH  LEAGUE,  THE:  Organized  in 
1903,  the  league  demands  freedom  of  peaceable 
assembly,  of  discussion  and  propaganda;  an  un- 
censored  press,  telegraph,  and  telephone;  an 
uninspected  express;  an  inviolable  mail.  It 
works  by  means  of  the  press,  the  platform,  and 
the  courts;  by  persuasion,  argument,  petition, 
protest,  and  demand;  through  the  agencies  of 
election  and  rejection,  but  believes  that  the 
education  of  brains  and  quickening  of  con- 
sciences are  first  in  order  of  time  and  effect. 
Secretary:  A.  C.  Pleydell,  175  Broadway,  New 
York. 

FREE  TRADE  IN  THE  U.  S.  (See  also 
Tariff  Reform  in  Great  Britain.  For  other 
countries  see  Tariff.)  As  here  used  free  trade 
means  commerce  unfettered  by  law,  whether  for 
taxation  (support  of  government)  or  protection 
(monopoly  of  home  producers).  Again,  free 
trade  is  here  considered  only  as  opposed  to 
taxation  (or  obstruction)  by  tariff  duties — this 
because  in  practice  our  policy  has  long  been  that 
of  free  trade  throughout  the  United  States;  so 
that  we  have  in  fact  to  deal  only  with  inter- 
national commerce. 

Even  as  to  tariff  taxation ;  it  is  frequently  at- 
tempted to  distinguish  between  the  ends  for 
which  it  may  be  framed — taxation  on  the  one 
hand,  orjprotection  on  the  other,  or  both  com- 
bined. Inis  distinction  is  ignored,  first,  because 
any  effective  taxation  of  commerce  is,  in  fact, 
an  obstruction — a  shackle — of  commerce,  and 
therefore  inevitably  destructive  of  free  trade  and 
its  benefits;  second,  because — while  there  have 
been  examples  elsewhere  of  revenue  tariffs  as 
distinguished  from  protective  ones,  and  -  some 
items  of  our  own  tariff  can  be  analyzed  into 
revenue  and  tariff  factors — with  us  political 
necessities  have  so  far  compelled  protection  to 
diMuise  itself  as  revenue  taxation  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  a  ssrstem  purposely  so  framed  as  not 


merely  to  include  both  revenue  and  protective 
factors,  but  so  to  combine  them  as  to  magnify 
and    conceal    the   extent   to   which   protection 

results. 

I.  Tariffs  for  Rbvbnub 

As  to  even  a  strictly  revenue  tariff — that  is, 
one  in  which  the  protection  feature  is  so  far 
lacking  that  the  total  amount  by  which  the  con- 
sumer is  mulcted,  less  the  expense  of  collecting  it, 
goes  to  the  government :  To  be  a  trustworthy 
support  of  government  it  must  be  levied  upon 
the  necessaries  of  life.  For  otherwise,  govern- 
ment revenue  would  be  uncertain  and  shrinking 
just  when  most  needed. 

But  this  is  simply  another  way  of  stating  that 
revenue  taxation  must  be  upon  want  rather  than 
wealth — upon  need  to  consume  rather  than 
ability  to  contribute.  It  stands  vigilant  and 
pitiless  by  the  side  of  the  cradle  in  every  wage- 
earner's  home.  As  each  babe  is  added  to  that 
family  the  revenue  tariff  adds  to  the  proportion  of 
taxes  the  father  of  that  babe  has  to  pay — this, 
while  the  contribution  of  wealth  is  not  increased 
as  bond  is  added  to  bond  in  its  strong  box  and 
acres  to  acres  outside. 

We,  therefore,  find  as  the  most  successful  and 
prominent  examples  of  revenue  taxation  just 
those  most  oppressive  to  the  masses  of  the 
people  and  of  least  concern  to  the  well-to-do— 
the  salt  tariff  of  India,  the  sugar  and  salt  tariffs 
of  Italy,  and  the  sugar  tariffs  ofFrance,  Germany, 
and  the  U.  S. — ^the  revenue  features  of  which 
are  thus  worked  out  at  the  disproportionate 
expense  of  the  very  citizens  of  those  countries 
who  are  compelled  to  work  most  and  permitted 
to  enjoy  least. 

As  to  labor:  Take  a  ship  arriving  at  one  of  our 
docks  from  Europe,  laden,  as  it  commonly  is,  with 
labor  in  the  steerage  and  goods  on  their  middle 
decks.  If  the  wage-earner  goes  to  the  dock  to  buy 
any  of  these  goods  he  is  met  by  a  customs  officer 
— paid  by  the  government,  but  serving  his  "pro- 
tected" fellow  citizens — and  forbidden  to  pur- 
chase those  goods,  or  fined  if  he  dare  do  it — in 
order  to  compel  him  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  the 
necessaries  of  life.  But  his  employer  can  go  to 
that  very  dock  and  buy  the  cheap  labor  imported 
by  the  same  ship  just  as  fast  as  it  steps  from  the 
gangplank.  No  customs  officer  touches  him;  for 
our  tariff  was  not  made  that  way. 

As  to  "  American  standards  of  living. ' '  Granted 
that  American  standards  are  comparatively  hi^h, 
and  that  this  is  as  it  should  be:  To  the  precise 
extent  that  the  cost  of  necessaries  is  raised  by 
tariff  taxation— even  tho  only  for  revenue — the 
wage-earner — having  a  given  amount  of  money 
to  live  on — can  buy  less;  that  is,  is  forced  to 
adopt  a  lower  standard  of  living. 

The  method  of  taxation  thus  involved  is  prac- 
tically indirect ;  that  is,  it  is  not  collected  from  the 
one  who  ultimately  pays  the  tax.  For  example, 
the  wholesale  importer  pays  to  the  government 
the  duties  upon  the  goods  he  brings  in.  He, 
however,  does  this  not  as  a  tax,  but  simply  as  a 
business  investment  upon  which  he  realizes  from 
the  retailer,  who,  in  turn,  does  so  from  the  ulti- 
mate constuner,  who,  tho  he  pays  a  higher  price 
on  account  of  the  tariff,  may  be  utterly  ignorant 
of  this,  and  generally  is  so  as  to  the  extent  he  is 
mulcted. 

For  example,  suppose  a  town  meeting  held  to 
raise  money  to  repair  roads,  build  bridges,  or  sup- 
port the  ootmty  poor.    The  almost  invariable 
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way  in  which  this  is  done  is  to  calculate  the  total 
amount  required,  and  then,  after  practical  cal- 
culation, to    levy   upon    the   gross 
Oananiai   ^n^ount  of  the  assessed  property  in 
^^~~J^    the  town  a  tax  of  as  many  mills  on 
^^^  the  dollar  as  will  raise  the  amount 

required  and  pay  for  its  collection. 
The  tariff  way  would  be — omitting  th«  compli- 
cated machinery  actually  required  to  appraise 
merchandise  and  allot  duties — to  provide  that  the 
storekeepers  should  charge  two  cents  a  pound 
more  for  each  pound  of  sugar,  jo  per  cent  above 
the  ordinary  price  for  each  yard  of  woolen  cloth, 
twice  as  much  for  window-glass,  ao  per  cent  more 
for  every  stove,  etc.,  and  keeping  account  of  the 
extra  amount  thus  chared  by  them,  turn  it  into 
the  public  treasury  until  the  money  was  raised. 
The  objection  would  be  instantly  made  that  the 
wealth  of  the  town  would  thereby  escape  taxa- 
tion, and  that  the  greater  part  of  it  would  be 
saddled  upon  poor  men  with  large  families.  But 
that  is  precisely  the  '-  tarifi  for  revenue  "  system, 
and  such  is  precisely  its  effect. 

It  has  been  the  aim  of  all  governments,  most 
eagerly  sought  by  the  most  tyrannical,  to  escape 
responsibility  to  the  public.  A  direct  tax — that 
is,  one  levied  upon  the  individual  and  paid  by 
him  to  the  collector — is  a  constant  remmder  to 
him  of  the  burden  of  government,  and  constantly 
stirs  him  to  watch  and  criticize  its  expenditures, 
and  to  insist  upon  an  economical  policy  in  govern- 
ment affairs.  In  cases  of  indirect  taxation,  such 
as  a  tariff  paid  by  the  wholesale  importer,  to  be 
repaid,  after  sundry  profits  of  middlemen  are 
added,  by  the  increased  price  at  which  the  retail 
merchant  sells  it  to  the  final  consumer,  it  is  a  tax 
as  to  which  no  one  knows  either  how  much  he 
pays  or  even  when  he  pays  it ;  and  justifies  Tur- 
got's  commendation  of  indirect  taxation  as  the 
one  best  means  "  So  to  pick  the  geese  as  to  get  the 
most  feathers  with  the  least  squawking."  A  sys- 
tem of  direct  taxation  would  practically  call  for 
the  annual  judgment  of  the  masses  of  the  voters 
upon  the  policy  of  the  government;  but  with  a 
revenue  tariff  once  in  operation,  a  government 
can  tmdertake  the  most  extravagant  measures, 
until,  by  the  slow  process  of  popular  education, 
the  public  can  be  educated. 

Again:  The  characteristic  of  an  indirect  tax  is 
that  it  is  a  tax  upon  consumption  as  distinguished 
from  a  tax  upon  wealth.  It  is  obvious  that  such 
a  tax  leaves  wealth  to  escape  the  burdens  of 
government  which  it  puts  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  masses.  For  in  proportion  as  a  man's  in- 
come is  absolutely  required  for  the  sustenance, 
shelter,  and  comfort  of  himself  and  his  family,  to 
that  extent  is  this  indirect  taxation  levied  upon 
the  whole  of  it;  while,  to  the  extent  that  the  in- 
come of  the  more  fortunate  citizen  is  so  large  as 
to  enable  him  to  amass  wealth  by  laying  aside  a 
part  of  it,  to  that  extent  he  escapes  indirect  taxa- 
tion. 

Again,  indirect  taxation — especially  tariff  taxa- 
tion— is  generally  levied,  not  merely  upon  con- 
sumption as  such,  but  disproportionately  upon 
the  neoessitv  of  the  poor  rather  than  upon  that 
of  those  who  have   large  incomes.     There  are 
many  ways  m  which  it  is  perfectly 
S«ata  an    P'«ct'C*'>«  **>  ^^^  indirectly  the  in- 
rr"p  ""    come  and  the  property  of  well-to- 
do  citizens.    Many  of  these  wavs  have 
indeed  been  tried— «ome  of  them  by 
ourselves  in  late  years.     It  is  not  suggested  that 
any  oic  tb«n  is  free  from  objection;  no  tax  is  so. 


But  none,  either  of  these,  or  ntunerous  others 
which  we  exploited  during  our  Civil  War,  were 
discontinued  on  account  of  practical  or  moral 
objections.  But  the  income  tax,  the  tax  on  cor- 
porate receipts,  the  tax  on  watches,  carriages  and 
articles  of  special  luxury,  the  tax  on  bank  checks, 
were  abolished  with  a  haste  that  contrasted  with 
the  deliberation  with  which  the  tariff  was  even 
touched,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  was 
meddled  with  only  to  increase  its  burdens. 

There  is  a  reason  for  this:  In  all  governments, 
from  the  beginning  of  time  to  the  present,  the 
laws  have  been  made,  if  not  by  the  wealthiest 
men  in  the  country,  at  least  by  those  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  whom  are  in  personal  or  social  touch 
with  the  more  well-to-do  few.  In  other  words, 
taxes  have  been  so  adjusted  as  to  bear  upon  the 
poor,  because  taxes  were  imposed  by  others  than 
they.  This  does  not  apply  misanthropy  on  the 
part  of  our  legislators.  A  large  proportion  of 
them  would,  indeed,  consider  themselves  as 
poverty-stricken  toilers  compared  with  those 
whom  they  regard  as  possest  of  wealth.  But 
between  them  and  the  .masses  of  the  population 
even  in  our  own  day  there  is  a  gulf  so  great  as  to 
class  them  rather  with  the  money  power  above 
than  the  muscle  power  below;  while  in  every  other 
country  the  contrast  is  still  more  marked  and  the 
natural  tendency  just  described  more  nearly  the 
inevitable  one. 

In  connection  with  indirect  as  conipared  with 
direct  taxation,  it  may  be  remarked  here  that 
"protection"  has  another  incident  even  less 
capable  of  defense  than  the  indirectness  of  the  tax 
levied;  and  that  is  the  indirectness  of  the  Ufe  of 
the  tax.  For  not  merely  is  it  so  levied  that  no 
one  can  tell  when  it  is  bemg  paid — tho  he  is  none 
the  less  mulcted  of  his  money;  but  it  is  so  applied 
as  not  to  disclose  how  much  any  favored  individ- 
ual gets — tho  he  none  the  less  lives  at  the  public 
expense.  For  example,  a  plated-ware  manu- 
facturer being  favored  by  a  duty  of  35  per  cent 
knows — as  does  no  one  else — the  amount  of  bonus 
he  can  therefore  exact,  and  the  circumstances  of 
his  trade  determine  the  amount  of  his  profits. 
As  to  the  method  and  extent  by  which  he  is  to 
benefit  the  community  he  thus  mulcts  he  is  not 
held  to  account.  He  can — as  he  generally  does — 
hire  his  labor  at  the  cheapest  rate  he  can  get  it. 
In  case  he  wishes  to  give  a  present  to  the  public 
in  the  shape  of  a  church  or  a  library,  he  can  do  so, 
or  he  can — as  he  more  frequently  does — spend 
the  round  amount  annually  in  good  living  for 
himself  and  family,  or  sink  it  in  speculative  busi- 
ness ventures,  or  'leave  it  at  his  death  to  dribble 
back  into  circulation  again  through  spendthrift 
heirs.  . 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  indirect  taxation,  one 
motive  for  it  was  to  avoid  the  publicitv  of  direct 
taxation;  so  the  strongest  motive  for  the  indirect 
method  of  distributing  the  bonus  raised  by  a 
protective  tariff,  except  the  desire  to  escape 
accountability.  For  it  is  perfectly  easy  for 
government  that  dares  be  above  board"  to 
reward  a  manufacturer  who  has  been  a  bene- 
factor to  the  community,  by  voting  him  a  lump 
sum  out  of  the  public  treasury:  or  to  promote 
the  carrying  on  of  any  special  industry  by  voting, 
as  Congress  lately  did  in  the  case  of  the  sugar 
planters,  a  bounty  for  a  certain  amount  of  a  given 
quality  of  product. 

A  tariff  is  therefore  a  tax  system  so  adjusted 
that  the  one  who  pays  the  tax  neither  knows  how 
much  he  is  mulcted  nor  when  it  is  taken  from  his 
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pockets;  nor  who  gets  the  proceeds;  nor  what  is 
done  with  them — the  perfection  of  crookedness. 
Finally,  if  the  question  is  one  of  a  revenue 
tariff  such  as  admittedly  have  heen  those  imposed 
by  the  U.  S. — so  frameid  as  to  raise  somewhat  of 
revenue  while  pvin^  incidental  "protection" — 
the  problem  of  mtelhgible,  not  to  say  equitable, 
adjustment  becomes  complicated  beyond  expres- 
sion. It  involves  reliance  upon  data,  the  only 
experts  as  to  which  are  interested  to  deceive 
the  lawmaking  power  in  order  that  they  may 
thrive  at  their  neighbors'  expense,  and  whose 
willingness  thus  to  thrive  insures  that  they  will 
stickle  at  no  means  to  do  so.  It  offers  the  same 
inducements  to  falsification,  the  same  opportu* 
nities  for  bribery,  the  same  use  of  political  oor> 
ruption. 

II.   PROTBCTIONISM 

But  our  sjrstem  is  not  one  of  revenue  tariff. 
It  rests  upon  the  influence — ^political,  economic, 
industrial  —  that  protectiomsm  has  acquired 
among  us;  so  that  for  the  purposes  oi  this 
discussion  the  terms  "protection  '  and  "free 
trade "  are  used  as  the  opposite  of  the  other. 
And  since  the  burden  is  upon  him  who  defends 
governmental  interference  with  private  business, 
tiierefore  fitee-trade  argument  is  most  con- 
veniently stated  as  an  answer  to  protectionist 
claims. 

The  first  step  toward  understanding  this 
question  is  to  define  "protection"  as  here 
practised. 

It  consists  in  obstructing  imports  by  the  im- 
position of  a  fine,  proportioned  to  the  extent  of 
nis  trespass,  upon  any  one  who  shall  bring  into 
this  country  the  goods  upon  which  a  tariff  is  laid 
— ^the  object  being  to  make  those  who  desire,  such 
goods  pay  one  of  our  own  citizens  a  bonus, 
equal  to  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  fine  thus 

Erovided,  above  the  price  they  would  otherwise 
ave  to  pay  for  the  foreign  goods — and  thus  to 
enable  the  home  manufacturer  or  producer  to 
charge  a  higher  price  for  his  goods  than  he  would 
otherwise  he  able  to  do.  The  home  producer  is 
in  that  case  said  to  be  "protected"  from  com- 
petition and  assured  control  of  the  market  here 
for  goods  such  as  he  supplies.  This,  however, 
simply  means  that  certam  producers  are  favored 
— as  was  intended.  Protectionists  and  free 
traders  would,  however,  alike  protest  against 
stopping  here,  and  sdv  that  a  national  policy 
should  be  defined  with  respect,  not  to  the  few 
individuals  whose  ends  it  subserves,  but  to  the 
general  public,  whose  weal  alone  justifies  legisla- 
tive interference. 

In  this  light,  what  is  protection?  As  to  the 
few  who  are  "protected,"  it  is  favoritism.  What 
is  it  to  the  people  at  large? 

The  articles  the  import  of  which  into  this 
country  ate  to  be  thus  obstructed  are  not  claimed 
to  be  humful  in  themselves.  They  are,  on  th« 
contrary,  the  very  things  we  want,  the  possession 
of  which  makes  a  nation  rich  and  its  people  com-> 
fortable— such  things  as  clothes,  food,  crockery, 
glassware,  and  the  raw  materials  we  need  for  our 
manufactures. 

Again,  the  fines  imposed  by  tariff  laws  are  not 
fevied  upon  those  who  are  attempting  to  do  some- 
thing to  which  we  are  opposed.  Thev  operate 
alike  upon  the  foreigner  who  brings  his  goods 
here,  and  the  American  who,  having  purohased 
them  abroad,  attempts  to  bring  them  home. 
And  so  far  as  they  operate  upon  the  foreigner,  they 


simply  prevent  him  from  doing  something  that 
we  want  him  to  do.  No  "protection"  is  needed 
to  enable  us  to  avoid  buying  anything  we  do  not 
want.  It  is  needed  only  to  keep  us  from  getting 
something  we  do  want  to  buy — to  prevent  us 
from  doing  what  we  want  to  do— self-denial  by 
law. 

What  are  the  gtotmds  upon  which  it  is  at- 
tempted to  justify  the-  interference  with  trade 
involved  in  "protection"?  The  following  are 
some  of  those  urged: 

"Trade  is  War." — ^The  idea  that  trade  is  war, 
and  that,  as  between  the  buyer  and  the  seller, 
if  one  gains  the  other  one  must  lose,  seems  in- 
eradicable from  the  uneducated  mind.  Dis- 
credited as  is  the  suggestion  by  the 
Juitiaeatlon^'^'*'  theory  of  our  civilization, 
02^,^  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  suggested,  as  a  conclusive  ar- 
gument of  beneficial  results  to  our 
people,  that  we  have  rendered  miserable  some 
village  in  England,  or  of  misfortune  to  us,  that 
the  peasants  of  Germany  expect  to  prosper  from 
our  trade.  That  this  argument  is  so  genemlly 
used  shows  how  thin  is  the  skin  of  culture  that 
covers  the  savage  within  us.  From  its  very 
nature,  trade  is  a  benefit  to  both  parties  to  it. 
If  I  do  not  prefer  what  my  neighbor  has  I  will 
not  trade  with  him.  If  he  does  not  prefer  my 
present  possession  to  bis,  he  will  not  exchange 
with  me.  The  fact  of  voluntary  trade  is  of  itself 
a  demonstration  that,  so  far  as  the  participants 
to  it  can  judge — and  no  one  else  is  competent  to 
do  so — they  are  both  benefited  by  the  exchange. 
So  far  from  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  with  whicb 
we  trade  and  the  high  value  it  places  upon  our 
trade  being  a  proof  that  we  are  the  losers  tiiereby, 
it  is  the  most  nearly  conclusive  one  possible  that 
we  are  ^at  gainers,  so  that  no  experience  is 
more  universal  than  that  the  mercantile  con- 
nection which  is  valued  by  one  country  is  equally 
esteemed  by  the  country  with  which  it  trades. 

But  the  suggestion  that  trade  is  war  may 
mean  that  it  is  a  war  between  the  two  merchants 
who  are  competing  for  the  trade.  But  the 
foreign  and  the  home  producer  are  simply 
struggling  to  see  which  can  offer  the  greatest 
inducements  to  customers — ^by  offering  a  better 
quality  of  goods,  by  offering  them  at  a  cheaper 

frice,  or  by  supplying  them  in  better  assortment, 
n  oUier  words,  tiois  war  is  as  to  who  shall  serve 
best  the  general  public — the  consumers.  Is  it  to 
the  interest  of  this  pubUc  to  put  an  end  to  this 
land  of  a  war?  Is  not  the  climax  of  assurance 
capped  when  the  home  manufacturer  asks  that 
the  general  public  be  taxed  to  put  an  end  to  this 
rivauy  to  serve  it? 

"ProUction  Lessens  the  Number  of  Traders." — 
Scarcely  less  inherent  in  the  notions  of  un- 
educated people  is  the  idea  that  the  trader  is  a 
non-producer,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  corollary 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  obstruct  trade 
and  abolish  traders. 

In  the  first  place,  to  get  goods  cheap  is  pre- 
cisely the  problem  upon  which  the  most  intense 
apphcation  of  the  brightest  and  shrewdest  men 
of  the  world  has  been  devoted  for  thousands  of 
jrears;  and  second,  at  no  time  has  progress  in  this 
direction  been  more  marked  and  its  results  more 
beneficent  than  during  the  past  few  years,  when 
governments  have  interfered  less  and  less,  and 
feft  their  citizens  more  and  more  freedom  to  do  as 
they  pleased. 

In  other  words,  the  very  reasons  why  trade  ex- 
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ists  are  such  as  demonstrate  that  it  is  a  saving  to 
the  consumer  in  the  labor  requisite  to  enable  him 
to  get  the  property  he  wishes  to  use;  and  the 
whole  worla  of  trade  has  always  been,  and  is  now 
more  than  ever,  working  with  the  most  intense 
application  upon  the  problem  of  reducing  to  him 
the  cost  of  this  advantage — the  success  of  every 
trader  depending  upon  t&  extent  to  which  he  can 
oSer  greater  inducements  than  his  neighbor  to 
the  consumer  to  whom  he  wishes  to  seu. 

To  sum  up,  an  article  is  finally  produced  only 
when  it  is  put  into  the  hands  of  the  final  consumer 
at  the  place  he  wishes  to  use  it.  The  trader  is  as 
essential  a  producer  as  the  manufacturer  or  the 
farmer.  To  discourage  him  is  to  increase  the  cost 
of  the  only  production  in  which  the  constimer  is 
interested — that  of  furnishing  him  the  article 
when  and  where  he  wants  it. 

"Protection  Encourages  Horn*  Trade." — This 
claim  may  be  stated  thus: 

"Free  traders  claim  that  trade  is  an  advantage 
— ^that  it  is  so  to  both  parties  to  the  trade — that 
the  greater  the  advantage  to  the  one,  the  greater 
it  is  also  to  the  other.  Now  if  that  be  so,  it  is 
more  advantageous  to  a  nation  to  have  its  citizens 
trade  with  eacn  other,  and  thus  have  both  ends  of 
the  bargains  they  make,  than  it  is  for  them  to 
trade  witih  foreigners,  in  which  case  the  latter  will, 
of  course,  get  half  the  profits,  and  therebv  enrich 
their  own  country  rather  than  ourselves." 

The  fallacy  ol  considering  this  an  argument 
against  foreign  as  distingui&ed  from  domestic 
trade  lies  in  forgetting  to  apportion  profit  to  capi- 
tal and  effort.  The  efforts  and  the  capital  of  two 
men  produce  two  profits  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
same  in  the  other.  In  the  one  case,  the  U.  S. 
furnished  both  efforts  and  both  capital,  and  it, 
therefore,  got  both  profits.  In  the  other  case, 
the  U.  S.  furnished  but  one  effort  and  one  capital 
and  got  but  one  profit.  But  it  had  the  other 
effort  and  the  other  capital  still  free 
Homt  Trade  !<"■  equally  remunerative  trade  at 
home  or  abroad;  and  so,  employmg 
it,  would  still  make  two  profits.  If, 
for  example,  both  Americans  traded  with  Cana- 
dians instead  of  with  each  other,  the  U.  S.  would 
get  two  profits.  In  other  words,  to  get  the 
greatest  nun^er  of  profits  by  trading,  it  is^nly 
necessary  that  the  greatest  number  of  men 
and  capitals  be  employed  in  profitable  trade. 
And  to  get  the  greatest  amount  at  profits  It  is  only 
necessary  that  each  shall  trade  with  the  one 
from  whom  he  can  make  the  most. 

"Protection  Brings  Producer  and  Consumer  To- 
eether." — ^The  comical  thing  about  this  argument 
18  that  it  is  precisely  what,  with  all  the  ingenuity 
that  self-interest,  experience,  and  business  train- 
ing can  devise,  the  producer  and  consumer  are 
alwasrs  trying  to  do  with  the  least  trouble  and 
most  profit  to  themselves,  and  precisely  the  thing 
that,  whenever  a  national  botmdary  happens  to 
lie  between  them,  the  protectionist  attempts  to 
thwart.  But  the  latter  will  protest  that  tnat  is 
not  what  he  means ;  that  his  idea  is  rather  to  pre- 
vent the  consumer  from  being  obliged  to  go  so  far 
for  his  goods,  and  the  purchaser  from  being 
forced  to  seek  so  distant  a  market.  Here  again, 
that  is  precisely  what  each  is  working  at,  and  pre- 
cisely ^e  matter  as  to  which  each  is  an  infinitely 
hettet  judge  in-  his  own  business,  and  as  to  his 
own  wants,  than  his  neighbor  can  possibly  be  for 
him.  To  say  that  I  shall  not  trade  with  another 
man  i,ooo  miles  off,  because  there  is  another  one 
xoo  nules  distant,  if,  in  the  end,  I  can  get  my 


goods  cheaper  of  the  first  than  of  the  second,  ia 
most  impertinent  tyranny.  To  insist  upon  it 
that  I  ought  to  go  the  shorter  way  when  I  find  it 
cheaper  or  easier  to  go  the  longer  way,  is  not  less 
so.  To  insist  that  I  do  not  know  my  own  busi- 
ness, and  that  you  will  attend  to  it  for  me,  is  in- 
tolerable. 

"Protection  Defends  Us  from  Foreign  Mon~ 
opoly." — In  one  sense  this  is  true.  It  "pre- 
serves" us — ^for  home  monopoly.  The  horror  of 
American  monopolists  for  foreign  ones  is  easily 
understood.  But  why  the  American  people 
should  build  up  home  monopoly,  in  order  to  avoid 
a  possible  world  combine,  is  as  nard  to  understand 
as  it  is  why,  in  terror  at  St.  Patrick,  "the snakes 
committed  suicide  to  save  themselves  from 
slaughter." 

"Protection  Promotes  Trade  Between  Dissimilar 
Nations." — ^This  is  a  reductio  ad  absurdum,  rather 
than  an  argument.  It  assumes  that  in  the  in- 
tense development  of  civilization  by  subdivision 
of  labor  we  shall  require  less  of  the  services  of 
those  about  us,  and  more  of  those  who,  by  race 
and  by  habitation,  are  the  farthest  removed 
from  us. 

On  lines  of  travel  eastward  and  westward,  tho 
the  measured  miles  indicate  distance,  they  bring 
us  in  great  degree  continually  in  contact  with 
civilization  similar  to  our  own,  in  the  same  zone 
as  to  climate,  with  similar  facilities  of  transport 
and  similar  trade  and  social  customs;  but  from 
the  very  relations  of  the  earth  to  the  sun,  a  jour- 
ney northward  or  southward  plunges  us  promptly 
into  a  different  climate,  amon^  people  of  different 
associations  and  different  habits.  To  favor  com- 
merce between  cotutries  that  have  least  in  com- 
mon is  at  once  to  ignore  the  facts  of  subdivision 
of  labor  and  interdependence  of  individual  upon 
individual,  community  upon  community,  nation 
upon  nation,  and  also  to  adopt  the  theory  that 
the  farther  off  in  effective  distance,  and  the  hard- 
er to  reach  and  to  deal  with  a  nation  is,  the  more 
profitable  it  is  to  have  commerce  with  it. 

Carried  to  its  legitimate  result,  it  would  insist 
upon  tearine  down  the  railways  betMreen  New 
York  and  Chicago  and  subsidizing  lines  to  the 
poles  and  to  the  equator — in  discouraging  the 
greater  part  of  our  existing  commerce,  the  de- 
velopment of  which  has  shown  it  to  be  natural 
and  legitimate,  and  encoura^png  a  novel  sort,  the 
lack  ot  which  shows  that  it  is  comparatively  un- 
profitable. 

"Protection  Secures  Us  a  Favorable  Balance  of 
Trade." — Few  arguments  for  "protection"  are 
brought  to  a  close  without  the  attempt  to  con- 
jure acquiescence  by  flourishing  the  term  "bal- 
ance of  trade,"  We  are  told  that  unless  we 
hamper  foreign  trade  the  result  will  be  to  make 
our  imports  so  much  greater  than  our  exports  that 
the  balance  of  trade  will  be  against  us. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  the  extent  to'  which  it  is 
actually  argued  that  commercial  prosperity  con- 
sists in  exporting  more  than  one  imports.  The 
farce  broadens  when  we  see  that  the  nations 
which,  on  the  protectionist  theory,  have  the  most 
favorable  balance  of  trade  are  such  as  Turkey, 
Persia,  and  Spain,  which  for  generations  have  bc^ 
drained  by  more  fortimate  countries  of  the  wealth 
produced  or  accumulated  in  them;  and  that  the 
countries  that  have  continually  been  menaced 
with  "the  advance  balance  of  trade,"  involved  in 
continually  receiving  more  than  they  send  out, 
are  precisely  those  countries  that  profit  the  most 
by  their  foreign  commerce — Great  Britain  lead- 
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ing.  Elaborately  to  refute  the  balance-of-trade 
bogy  is  to  waste  time  in  a  world  where  life  is 
already  too  short. 

To  give  but  one  example :  If  a  New  York  mer- 
chant loads  a  ship  with  50,000  bushels  of  wheat 
worth  $1  a  bushel,  and  sells  it  in  Europe  for 
$60,000  over  and  above  the  expense  of  getting  it 
there,  and  buys  and  expends  that  money  in  goods 
which  he  thinks  he  can  dispose  of  profitably  here, 
buying  them  so  cheaply  that  when  they  arrive 
here  they  are  worth  and  appraised  at  ^75,000, 
the  "protection"  idea  is  that  by  this  nefarious 
proceeding  the  TJ.  S.  has  lost  $25,000.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  same  merchant,  sending  the 
same  cargo,  had  so  miscalculated  that  his  wheat 
at  Antwerp  netted  him  but  $40,000,  and  thenif 
he  had  made  so  bad  an  investment  or  had  so  dis- 
astrous a  voyage  that  the  goods  brought  back  in 
return  were  worth  and  appraised  at  only  $35,000 
when  they  passed  our  wharves,  the  balance-of- 
trade  theory  is  that  the  country  would  have 
gained  $25,000. 

Taking  the  enormous  commerce  of  England; 
since  her  capitalists  own  the  ships  that  carry  the 
most  of  it  both  ways,  it  is  perfectly  plain  that 
over  and  above  the  amount  of  profits  and  interest 
her  merchants  realize,  her  imports  ought  to  av- 
erage an  amount  above  her  exports  sufiicient  to 
pay  for  both  inward  and  outward  carriage.  And 
yet,  on  the  balance-of-trade  theory,  this  essential 
of  prosperity  is  an  index  of  disaster. 

Protection  Prepares  a  Nation  for  Self-defense." 
— In  the  first  place  it  does  not.  There  wa8_  a 
time  in  the  history  of  nations  when  export  duties 
upon  articles  used  in  war  were  prevalent,  and 
may  have  been  efficient  in  keepmg  within  the 
country  the  munitions  of  self-defense.  The  tend- 
ency, however,  of  import  duties  is  to  make  the 
country  poor  in  everything  that  is  best  produced 
or  found  in  its  best  shape  abroad.  The  only  ex- 
ceptions are  the  cases  01  establishments  of  indus- 
tries for  the  express  purposes  of  manufacturing 
war  material.  To  the  extent  that  these  are 
thought  proper  this  discussion  has  nothing  to  do 
with  them.  It  is  not  actual  self-defense,  but 
interference  with  business,  that  is  here  under 
consideration. 

So  far  as  concerns  the  idea  that  the  country 
would  be  in  a  general  way  better  prepared  for 
self-defense  by  cutting  off  trade  with  others,  it  is 
not  true — ^ana  especially  a  mistake  when  applied 
to  this  country.  The  two  great  necessities  for 
successful  war  are  men  and  money.  Our  men 
can  best  be  developed  by  leaving  each  man  to 
work  out  his  own  prosperity  in  the  calling  which 
he  finds  to  oiler  most  inducements,  and  not  by 
taxing  him  to  hire  some  one  else  to  attempt  un- 
profitable business. 

Again,  the  U.  S.  is  in  a  peculiarly  favorable 
position.  Our  great  exports  are  more  and  more 
relied  upon  by  other  nations,  and  more  and 
more  a  necessity  to  them.  In  proportion  as  we 
shall  accept  of  their  manufactures,  they  will  be 
able  to  buy  and  will  purchase  more  and  more  of 
our  food  products  and  cotton  and  become  more 
and  more  dependent  upon  us.  Free  trade, 
therefore,  so  far  as  the  U.  S.  are  concerned,  makes 
the  world  more  and  more  dependent  upon  us,  and 
a  greater  number  of  its  pnncipal  nations  more 
and  more  tmder  bonds  to  keep  peace  with  us. 

"Protection  Diversifies  Industry." — ^There  has 
never  been  an  inhabited  country  of  the  varied 
natural  features  of  ours  in  which  industry  has 
not  been  naturally  and  of  necessity  most  diver- 


sified; that  is  to  say,  in  which  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures,  and  mining,  if  minerals  are  at  hand,  do 
not  follow  close  upon  the  heels  of  agricultural 
settlement;  or  where,  on  the  other  hand,  in  case 
mining  and  manufactures  have  prospered  and 
there  IS  land  which  can  be  utilized  for  agricul- 
ture, that  land  is  not  cultivated  by  a  rural 
population.  To  insure  this  result  "protection" 
nas  never  been  found  necessary.  It,  therefore, 
the  claim  means  anything,  it  means  that  "pro- 
tection" will  increase  the  variety  of  industries  by 
encouraging  some  that  would  otherwise  not  be 
carried  on.  Whether  this  is  a  benefit  or  not  de- 
pends entirely  upon  whether  the  aided  industries 
are  such  as  are  then  or  there  legiti- 
DiTMslflad  ^^^  ^'^^  profitable.     In  so  far  as 

Indnitrr  todustries  become  more  diversified, 
^  because  with  advancing  settlement 
and  civilization  a  greater  variety  of 
them  can  be  advantageously  carried  on,  that 
diversity^  supplies  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
in  question  with  a  greater  amount  of  the  com- 
forts and  necessities  they  wish.  But  in  that  case 
"protection"  is  not  needed.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  industries  of  the  cotmtry  are  diversified 
by  turning  capital  and  labor  into  occupations  that 
for  any  reason  are  not  self-sustaining — the  only 
excuse  for  "protection" — then  the  result  is  to 
have  wasted  capital  and  labor,  and  to  compel 
the  people  of  that  country  to  be  satisfied  with 
fewer  01  the  products  of  these  new  industrtes 
than  they  could  otherwise  have  afforded  had  they 
been  permitted  to  purchase  these  where  they 
could  get  them  cheapest. 

Instead  of  diversifymg  industries,  "protection" 
multiplies  the  leeches  upon  industry. 

"Protection  Builds  Up  Infant  Industries." — 
Here  is  the  one  tenet  of  "protection  "  that  can  be 
logically  sustained  in  hypothesis,  but  as  to  which 
experiments  have  been  grotesque  failure — for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  hypothetical  status  does 
not  exist.  The  theory  is  that  disinterested  states- 
men with  broad  views  may  discern  certain  classes 
of  business  not  then  developed  in  their  country 
which  it  would  be  obviously  to  the  advantage  of 
that  country  to  have  developed,  but  which  for 
one  <}r  other  reason  it  is  improbable  will  be  natu- 
rally* developed  there  in  the  immediate  future. 
It  is  self-evident  that  in  most  cases  some  one  can 
be  hired  to  undertake  the  business  in  question; 
and  that — provided  those  thus  induced  to  carry 
on  the  business  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow 
citizens  shall  apply  to  that  business  the  intense 
application  and  energy,  the  tact  and  the  ingenu- 
ity which  in  other  business  would  make  them 
succeed  without  government  aid — an  industry 
thus  fostered  might  grow  into  a  self-supporting 
one.  Such  were  the  arguments  of  Hamilton  and 
Clav,  and  indeed  nearly  every  leading  advocate 
of  protection"  before  the  Republican  conven- 
tion of  {884.  The  trouble  here  is,  however,  that 
for  a  hundred  jrears  we  have  been  trying  a  series 
of  experiments  in  this  line,  which  in  extent,  va- 
riety, number,  and  absurdity  have  covered  the 
whole  field ;  and  all  this  with  the  result  that  to-day 
the  industries  that  are  most  dependent  upon 
"protection,"  and  most  successful  in  their  late 
appeals  for  additional  "protection,"  are  the  "  in- 
fants" of  one,  two,  and  three  generations  ago. 

Instances  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 
Our  experience  has  been  that  the  more  an  infant 
is  protected  the  more  infantile  it  grows.  The 
reason  is,  of  course,  not  far  to  seek.  In  the  first 
place,  even  well-meaning  statesmen  are  generally 
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mistaken  in  giving  hothouse  development  to  an 
industry  with  the  natural  conditions  of  which 
they  are  not  familiar;  and  in  the  next  place,  the 
fact  is  that  "protection"  to  an  infant  industry 
never  has  been  arranged  by  disinter- 

TarUf&nd   ^^^^  statesmen.     There  was,  to  be 

Tndnitriai  sure.  One  tariff  drafted  by  such  a  man 
with  such  an  intent — by  Hamilton  in 
1701.  But  that  was  never  enacted, 
and  from  the  tree-trade  argument  with  which  it 
opens,  to  the  limitations  by  which  it  was  drafted, 
it  is  as  antagonistic  as  would  be  free  trade  itself  to 
our  tariff  of  to-day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
"protection"  to  infant  industries  has  been  ad- 
justed at  the  suggestion  of  gentlemen  who  either 
wanted  to  be  hired  to  carry  on  an  unfamiliar  or 
unsuccessful  business,  or  who  wanted  government 
to  give  them  increased  profits  upon  an  industry 
which  without  "protection"  had  demonstrated 
its  success. 

Again,  the  system  being  one  that  impels. those 
who  avail  themselves  of  it  to  depend  even-  more 
upon  government  aid  and  success  in  lobbying 
for  it,  than  upon  making  their  industry  a  selJP 
supporting  one,  the  economy  and  enterprise  are 
lacking  which  alone  enable  an  industry  to  secure 
legitimate  success.  The  result  is  that  our  pro- 
tected industries  have  not  merely  failed  to  be  self- 
supporting,  but  that  they  have  become  more  and 
more  dependent  upon  ^vemment  aid.  Indeed, 
under  protection  the  mfant  industry  which  is 
best  protected,  and  which  grows  into  most 
obstreperous  manhood,  is  the  oldest  "industry" 
of  all — human  greed — thus  encouraged  to  ma- 
nipulate Congress  and  debauch  elections. 

"Protection  Encourages  Industry." — A  "pro- 
tected" manufacturer  takes  me  to  look  over  his 
plant — ^a  great  factory,  expensive  machinery, 
well-kept  grounds,  and,  incidentallv,  his  own  most 
comfortable  and  costlv  home  with  its  surround- 
ings, and  says,  "Behold  the  benefits,  of  pro- 
tection ;  listen  to  the  machinery  humming  in  that 
mill ;  see  the  scores  of  operatives  to  whom  I  give 
labor;  see  the  prosperity  all  about  us  here."  And 
all  the  while  he  not  merely  admits  but  argues 
that  the  business  would  not  be  a  profitable  one 
were  it  not  for  the  protective  bonus — that  all 
atx>ut  him,  and  his  own  snug  wealth  to  boot,  is 
but  the  surplus  of  a  tax  in  which  he  has  pro- 
cured his  fellow  citizens  to  be  mulcted  to  pay  him 
for  carrying  on  an  unprofitable  business. 

If  an  industry  does  not  dep>end  upon  "pro- 
tection" then  it  is  no  argument  for  it.  If  it 
does,  to  precisely  that  extent  it  is  not  an  industry 
but  a  nuisance.  It  is  not  legitimately  classed 
with  factories,  but  with  the  poorhouses  of  our 
own  country,  and  the  beggars  and  idle  aristocracy 
of  others — ^with  the  vermm  that  infest  and  drain, 
rather  than  the  blood  which  circulates  and 
nourishes  the  body  politic. 

In  this  connection  there  is  another  considera- 
tion to  be  kept  in  mind — that  every  attempt 
specially  to  encourage  one  industry  by  tanS 
taxation  is  discouragement  to  every  other  industry 
directly  or  indirecthr  affected  by  it. 

For  example:  The  combined  effect  of  the 
German  and  U.  S.  bounties  on  the  export  of 
sugar  was  so  excessive  that  for  a  jjeriod  of  years 
the  German  manufacturer  could  and  did  deliver 
raw  sugar  to  the  American  refiner  more  cheaply 
than  to  the  wholesale  dealer  at  home,  and  the 
American  dealer  could  and  did  refine  the  raw 
sugar  and  pay  the  freight  to  England  by  the 
excess  of  the  tJ.  S.  rebate;  so  that  every  English 


citizen  was  able  to  buy  refined  sugar  produced  in 

Germany,  transshipped  to  America,  refined  there, 
and  reshipped  to  England,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
the  German  could  get  raw  sugar.  This,  of  course, 
made  sugar  cheap  in  Great  Britain,  which 
promptly  became  by  far  the  greatest  consumer  on 
the  globe,  not  merely  in  the  aggregate,  but 
per  mhabitant.  Here  was  a  genuine  case  of  a 
deluge  of  cheap  foreign  goods.  The  continental 
sugar  bounty  nations  got  the  "protection"  and 
England  crat  the  sugar. 

Great  Britain's  course  shows  the  difference 
between  the  way  our  tariff  is  made  and  that  in 
which  such  questions  should  be  treated.  The 
English  Government  set  on  foot  an  investigation 
that  amounted  to  something — not  merely  of 
sugar--refining  at  home  and  sugar-planting  in 
her  colonies;  but  of  those  other  interests  which, 
prosperous  under  cheap  sugar,  would  be  hurt  should 
sugar  be  made  more  dear.  1 1  was  found  that  there 
were  only  4,000  persons — engaged  in  sugar-refin- 
ing— who  were  prejudiced  by  the  deluge  of  cheap 
sugar  complained  of,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  there  were  at  least  ia,ooo  people  employed 
in  the  jam  and  confectionery  industries  which, 
through  cheap  sugar,  had  lately  sprung  up  in 
England,  and  in  which  she  supplied  the  world. 
It  was  found  in  addition  that  the  profits  from 
these  industries  were  more  than  all  the  wages 
paid  in  sugar-refining;  while  refined  sugar  was 
a  raw  material  in  the  biscuit  industry  and 
mineral-  and  soda-water  bottling,  and  used  to 
the  extent  of  50,000  tons  in  brewing  and  distil- 
ling, all  of  which  were  dependent  upon  the  cheap 
sugar  thus  secured  for  their  prosperity  and  enor- 
mous export  trade.  As  far  as  colonial  planters 
were  concerned  it  was  shown  that  the  loss  to 
the  general  consumers — ^mainly  the  working  men 
of  Great  Britain — by  the  attempt  to  "protect" 
sugar  growing  in  the  colonies,  would  be  greater 
each  year  than  the  whole  amount  of  capital 
eniployed  in  that  business. 

Here  is  the  fatal  weakness  of  the  claim  that 

' '  protection ' '  encourages  industries.    In  pointing 

to    the    one    favored    industry    he 

Tatal       proposes  to  favor,  the  protectionist 

Weakneii  *o''?*ts  ****  myriad  01  legitimate 
industries  which  this  favoritism  will 
injure  or  destroy.  Like  a  bad 
physician,  the  very  "protection"  which  thus 
blasts  the  industries  of  a  nation  buries  its  mal- 
practice below  the  sight  of  criticism. 

Again,  the  claim  that  the  tariff  encour^ies 
industry  is  nowhere  more  conclusively  explockd 
than  in  the  numerous  and  flagrant  instances  in 
which  we  impose  tariffs  upon  the  raw  materials 
of  our  manufacturers.  The  taxiff  on  raw  ma- 
terials— coal,  iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  lumber, 
wool — is  not  merely  (i)  a  tax  on  the  laboring  man, 
making  his  fuel  and  clothing,  as  well  as  his  tools 
and  every  article  of  furniture,  cost  him  more 
than  it  otherwise  would,  but  (2)  directly  reduces 
the  profitable  opportimity  and  demand  for  labor. 

As  to  (i)  it  is  so  well  understood  that  it  needs 
but  a  word.  Ihe  tariff  enables  the  owners  of 
raw  materials  to  charge  more  than  they  other- 
wise could.  If  it  did  not,  there  would  be  no  use 
for  a  tariff.  The  manufacturer  having  to  pay 
more  for  his  materials,  his  manufactured  goods 
cost  him  more  than  they  otherwise  would,  and 
he  has  to  sell  them  for  more  to  make  a  profit. 
Every  suit  of  clothes  costs '  the  buyer  more 
because  of  the  duty  on  wool.  Every  tm  roof  in- 
creases the  rent  of  the  victims  Uiat  are  imder  it, 
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every  can  of  tomatoes  or  oysters  costs  more 
because  of  the  tax' on  tin  plates.  Every  yard  of 
calico  costs  the  woman  that  wears  it  more 
Ijecause  of  the  tax  on  dyestufis;  every  pound  of 
paint  costs  more  because  of  the  tax  on  lead; 
every  house  costs  more  because  of  the  tax  that  is 
levied  on  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed. 
The  result  of  this  is  that  the  wages  of  the  work- 
man are  diminished — that  is,  the  same  wages  will 
buy  less  goods. 

But  the  second  effect  of  the  tariff  on  raw 
materials  is  still  more  serious.  Even  if  our 
people  alone  were  to  be  considered,  it  is  plain  that 
the  higher  the  price  of  any  article  the  fewer  will 
be  sold — fewer  people  can  afford  to  buy  it.  And 
since  the  demand  for  labor  depends  upon  how 
many  goods  are  to  be  made  (and  not  on  how 
much  profit  the  manufacturer  makes  on  each 
piece),  it  is  easy  to  see  that  taxed  raw  materials 
make  the  product  dearer  and  reduce  the  number 
of  men  employed  and  the  demand  for  labor,  and 
thus  reduce  in  the  most  effectual  way  the  rate  of 
wages  the  workman  can  get. 

But  this  is  not  the  worst.  In  proportion  to  its 
product  American  labor  is  the  cheapest  in  the 
world.  But  the  high  price  of  raw  materials 
caused  by  the  tariff  (25  per  cent  on  coal,  40  per 
cent  on  iron  ore,  75  per  cent  on  tinned  plates, 
40  per  cent  on  copper.  30  per  cent  on  lumber, 
50  to  100  per  cent  on  wool)  makes  them  cost 
more  to  our  manufacturers,  who  therefore  cannot 
make  goods  as  cheaply  as  they  otherwise  could; 
and  hence  cannot  anord  to  sell  them  as  cheaply 
as  do  the  English  and  the  Germans,  who  get 
their  raw  materials  free.  It,  therefore,  is  the 
English  and  Germans,  and  not  ourselves,  who 
largely  supply  the  rest  of  the  world  with  manu- 
factured goods,  and  it  is  American  workmen 
whom  our  tariff  thus  deprives  of  the  job  of 
making  goods  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Ana  this  deamess  of  raw  materials  arises  not 
from  their  scarcity,  but  from  their  abundance,  which 
has  tempted  their  owners  to  get  laws  compelling 
their  countrymen  to  buy  of  them,  but  not  com- 
pelling them  to  sell  reasonably  to  their  country- 
men. The  owners  of  iron  ore  and  coal,  of 
lumber  forests,  or  copper  and  nickel  and  lead  and 
salt  mines,  that  God  put  in  the  ground  for  all, 
thus  make  them  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to 
the  land.  Given  free  raw  materials,  and  there 
would  be  no  limit  to  the  possible  expansion  of  our 
export  trade  in  American  manufactures;  to  the 
steady  increase  in  the  demand  for  American 
labor  to  make  them,  and  to  the  steady  increase 
both  in  the  nominal  rate  of  the  wages  paid  and  in 
the  purchasing  power  of  every  dollar  of  such 
higher  wages. 

Protection  Preserves  Our  Manufactures." — 
How  does  it  do  so?  By  far  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  them  are  now  independent  of  "protec- 
tion." Free  trade  would  immediately  relieve 
these  of  the  taxes  levied  upon  them,  especially 
in  the  materials  they  use  and  the  increased  costs 
of  living  of  all  employed  in  them,  and  give  them 
greater  prosperity  then  they  now  have. 

Not  merely  this,  but  by  releasing  a  great 
portion  of  the  remainder  from  similar  exactions, 
It  would  render  them  the  gainers  rather  th^  the 
losers.  There  would  practically  remain  only  a 
few  cases  in  which  experiments  of  a  generation  or 
more  had  demonstrated  that  the  industry  could 
not  be  made  self-supporting  here.  As  to  these 
few  thus  discredited  by  experiment,  the  quicker 
we  stop  paying  taxes  to  support  them,  and  get 


their  product  more  cheaply  from  othiers,  who  are 

willing  to  furnish  it,  the  better  for  us. 

As  Adam  Smith  said,  a  century  ago: 

"Neither  the  public  nor  individtials  will  suffer 
any  more  from  tne  occasional  disbanding  of  some 
particular  classes  of  manufacturers  than  from 
that  of  soldiers  at  the  close  of  a  war.  Our  manu- 
facturers have  no  doubt  great  merit  with  their 
country,  but  they  cannot  have  more  than  those 
who  defend  it  with  their  blood,  nor  deserve  to  be 
treated  with  more  delicacy." 

But  this  is  not  all.  Just  as  cheap  sugar  and 
free  ores  developed  in  England  the  multitude 
of  industries  dependent  upon  them  that  have 
brought  her  wealth  from  all  portions  of  the  globe; 
so  with  the  withdrawal  of  that  "protection"  by 
which  our  industries  are  obstructed,  there  would 
immediately  spring  into  being  a  myriad  of  new 
ones;  those  now  self-supportmg  would  develop 
to  supply  the  new  demand  which  their  cheaper 
product  would  create ;  and  there  would  be  thrown 
open  to  American  industry  the  world-wide  field 
to  which  the  unparalleled  abundance  and  natural 
cheapness  of  our  raw  materials,  the  energy, 
ingenuity,  and  effectiveness  of  our  labor,  entitle 
us  as  the  chosen  people  of  the  century. 

"Protection  Furnishes  H^or*."— The  Abnighty's 
curse  furnished  Adam  with  work  when  it  "pro- 
tected" him  from  Eden  by  the  flaming  sword, 
and  "protection"  increases  the  amount  of  work 
which  the  citizen  of  a  country  must  do  to  secure 
a  given  amount  of  the  rewards  of  labor.  It 
diverts  capital^  and  labor  from  occupations  in 
which,  because  they  were  profitable, 
Vrf^taMim  *^'*'^'*s  had  invested  them,  into 
and  Labor  '^h^^^^l^  ^  unnatural  that  a  dead 
loss  is  incurred,  to  recoup  which 
government  aid  is  asked;  it  diverts 
the  labor  of  a  country  from  the  lines  in  which  it 
can  produce  what  is  or  would  exchange  for  most 
of  the  good  things  that  its  people  want,  into  di- 
rections where  the  production  will  be  or  will  pro- 
cure less;  it  diminishes  the  amount  of  good  thmgs 
that  each  shall  receive  as  the  reward  of  a  given 
amount  of  labor. 

The  conditions  of  land  tenure  in  Europe  are 
doubtless  accountable  for  the  assumption  on  the 
part' of  protectionists  that  laborers  as  a  class  are 
mdebted  to  employers  for  giving  them  work. 
This  is  due  to  a  simple  cause — that  for  centuries 
in  most  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world  their 
lands  have  been  closed  to  their  laborers.  Accept- 
ing the  theory  that  they  are  entitled  to  breathe 
Heaven's  air  only  so  long  as  some  other  man 
permits  them  to  stand  upon  his  possession,  they 
are  not  less  grateful  to  their  landlord  than  theur 
Maker. 

There  is  happily  no  need  to  argue  with  Ameri- 
can working  men  upon  this  point.  The  natural 
resources  of  this  country  are  so  boundless,  the 
use  of  them  has  produced  so  self-asserting  and 
handy  a  mass  of  laborers,  that  the  real  conviction 
of  American  wage-earners  is  in  accord  with  the 
truth — ^that  non-workers,  and  not  themselves, 
constitute  the  "dependent"  class. 

"Protection  Is  Needed  to  Equalise  Labor  Cost." 
— ^This  is,  after  all,  the  most  stoutly  contested 
position  of  latter-day  protectionists,  tho  it  was 
not  so  of  their  great  predecessors.  Hamilton 
showed  that  we  could  already  afford  to  pay 
higher  wages,  and  that  in  any  case  we  could  im- 
port pauper  labor.  Clay  explained  that  the 
question  was  one  of  effectiveness  and  not  of  rate 
of  wages  8t  all,  and  that  immigration  would 
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doubtless  bring  wages  to  a  level — all  things  con- 
sidered. 

But  our  present  protective  tariff,  originating 
in  war  time,  was  defended,  not  upon  the  normal 
cost  of  production,  but  upon  the  plea  that  it  was 
needed  to  equalize,  first,  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction caused  by  internal-revenue  taxes,  and 
second,  the  increased  cost  of  labor  caused  by  the 
insufficient  supply  on  account  of  enlistment  in 
the  army.  The  internal-revenue  taxes  have  been 
abolished,  except  those  on  spirits  and  tobacco; 
not  merely  have  the  armies  disbanded,  but  for- 
eign labor  is  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  over  a  mil- 
lion of  immigrants  each  3^ear.  The  wealthy  are 
no  longer  taxed  on  their  income;  bankers  are  no 
longer  bothered  by  a  two-cent  stamp  on  their 
checks;  but  employers  still  find  a  taris  bonus  not 
less  pleasant  than  ever.  And  so  because  it  is  the 
"last  ditch"  of  their  position,  they  have  rallied 
about  the  labor  cost  of  production.  This  ques- 
tion is  one  of  fact.  The  claim  is  baseless;  the 
allegations  upon  which  it  is  based  are  simply  not 
true.  In  the  nature  of  things  the  evidence 
should  be  endless — and  it  is.  The  issiie  is  not  as 
to  the  wage  per  diem  the  domestic  laborer  gets  as 
compared  with  the  foreign  one,  but  as  to  the  labor 
cost  in  a  given  product. 

In  basing  their  claim  for  a  government  bonus 
upon  the  fact  that  they  pay  higher  wages,  our 
manufacturers  are  guilty  of  pleading  poverty — 
on  the  ground  that  their  working  partner  gets 
more  profits — while  suppressing  the  fact  that  he 
is  gettmg  less  than  his  share  of  the  greater  profits 
his  more  effective  labor  has  assured  for  the  com- 
mon business. 

"Protection's  Aim  Is  to  Increase  Waees." — 
When  it  is  recalled  that  the  advocates  of  "pro- 
tection" are  not  wage-earners,  but  employers; 
that  the  tariff  schedules  are  fixt,  not  upon  any 
investigation  of  wages  paid  or  desirable,  or  even 
upon  evidence  as  to  the  profits  actual  or  to  be 
secured,  but  upon  the  suggestion  of  each  knot  of 
manufacturers  engaged  in  any  particular  branch 
as  to  the  rate  at  which  they  should  be  hired  to 
conduct  their  business — When  it  is  noted  that 
the  claim  involves  the  assumption  that  labor  is 
best  off  when  left  at  the  mercy  of  its  employers; 
and  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  greater  welfare  of 
their  employees,  our  manufacturers  should  be 
given  a  tarin  bonus  of  hundreds  of  millions  per 
annum — with  no  security  to  the  employees  that 
they  shall  share  it — it  is  seen  how  innocent  in 
more  senses  than  one  must  be  the  voter  who 
listens  to  such  a  suggestion.  But  we  need  not 
rely  ujxin  the  American  contempt  for  cant  to  re- 
fute them.  The  history  of  our  country  is  an  open 
book,  and  no  one  will  question  that  Hamilton  and 
Clay  of  the  dead,  and  Justin  S.  Morrill  and  John 
Sherman  of  the  living,  are  qualified  to  speak  for 
"protection." 

Alexander    Hamilton  was   the  Secretary  of 

the   Treasury   and   the   head  of   the   party  of 

which  the  present  high  protectionists  are  the 

successors — an  honest  aristocrat,  who  was  as  far 

from  professing  a  particular  regard 

m^~g.      for  wage-earners    as    he    was  from 

"'■»'•  bothering  his  head  about  their  con- 
dition. Not  merely  in  his  general 
writings  and  speeches,  but  in  his  great  "Report 
on  Manufactures,"  which  is  the  Koran  of  the  pro- 
tectionist faith,  did  he  urge  as  the  main  ground 
for  "protection"  the  necessity  of  offering  tem- 
porary inducement  to  capital;  but,  in  support  of 
h^  claim  that  he  was  thus  but  acceleratmg  our 


natural  development,  he  explained  that  wages 
were  not  so  much  higher  in  this  country  than  in 
Europe  as  generally  supposed,  and  that  the  high 
wages  here  were  paid  not  to  the  manufacturing 
employees,  but  to  agricultural  laborers;  and  that 
in  any_  case  we  could  safelv  rely  upon  the  importa- 
tion hither  of  the  cheap  labor  that  European  man- 
ufacturers had.  He  mentioned  as  an  additional 
advantage  the  probability  that  the  importation 
of  foreign  labor  by  manufacturers  would  lead  to 
the  same  process  for  farm  labor ;  and  he  urged  as  a 
great  advantage,  if  only  sufficient  factories  were 
established,  that  women  could  be  more  frequently 
worked,  and  thus  be  made  to  help  support  the 
family,  and  that  children  might  be  utibzed  and 
worked  at  an  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  they 
would  be  good  for  anything  in  agriculture. 

After  Hamilton  came  Clay,  who  from  1810  was 
the  high  priest  of  our  ante-bellum  "protection," 
the  author  of  most  of  the  tariff  bills,  their  de- 
fender in  Congress,  and  the  presidential  candi- 
date who  asked  for  the  suffrages  of  the  people  in 
their  behalf.  He.  in  turn,  asked  for  a  tarin,  not 
in  the  interest  of  labor  in  general,  but  in  that  of 
manufacturing  employers.  Adopting  and  ampli- 
fying Hamilton's  arguments,  he  urged  tnat 
'women  and  children  who  would  be  compara- 
tively idle  if  manufactures  did  not  exist,  may  be 
profitably  employed  in  them,"  and  that  ingenuity 
m  the  construction  and  adroitness  in  the  use  of 
machinery,  and  the  possession  of  raw  materials, 
existed  in  our  country  in  an  immense  degree,  and 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  lower  wages  of 
labor  in  Great  Britain  "if  they  really  existed." 

In  1846  the  U.  S.  abandoned  the  theory  of 
"protection,"  and  reduced  duties  toward  a  rev- 
enue basis,  and  in  1857  removed  most'of  the  "pro- 
tection "  that  remained ;  so  that  our  present  tariff 
dates  back  only  to  the  Morrill  acts  of  1861  and 
later  years.  As  to  the  objects  of  these,  the  rec- 
ords are  open  to  any  one  who  will  read.  In 
order  to  raise  revenues"  for  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
a  system  was  adopted  of  internal-revenue  taxa- 
tion upon  the  manufacturing  employers,  wealthy 
citizens,  and  great  corporations  of  the  country. 
Each  manufacturer  paid  a  tax  on  his  product, 
each  man  of  wealth  was  taxed  a  large  proportion 
of  his  income ;  railroads,  telegraph,  express,  and  in- 
surance companies,  were  taxed  a  large  per  cent  of 
their  gross  receipts,  and  a  stamp  duty  was  levied 
on  every  contract  and  on  every  bank  check. 
These  taxes  simply  called  on  the  wealth  of  the 
country  to  contribute  to  the  common  defense. 
The  acts  imposing  these  tariffs  were,  however, 
only  allowed  to  pass  accompanied  by  tariff  bills, 
the  effect  of  which  was,  as  savs  Mr.  Blaine,  in  his 
"Twenty  Years  of  Congress,''  "to  shut  out  still 
more  conclusively  all  competition  from  foreign 
fabrics,"  and  "to  charge  the  increased  cost  to 
the  consumer."  The  object  and  effect  of  the 
protective  tariff  was,  therefore,  to  enable  the 
manufacturers  of  the  country  to  get  back  from  tite 
people  at  large  such  taxes  as  the  former  had  been 
compelled  to  pay  for  the  support  of  government. 

But  that  was  not  all.  In  his  speech  of  June  2, 
1864,  Mr.  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  called  the  attention 
of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  the  presence  in  the 
army  of  a  large  number  of  working  men  left  the 
supply  short  and  wages  high  at  home.  It  was  in 
view  of  this  that  there  had  been  progressed  under 
Mr.  Sherman's  care  in  the  Senate,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
rill's protection  in  the  House,  another  measure 
demanded  by  the  manufacturers  as  the  price  of 
their  oontribution  to  support  government,  name- 
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\y,  "An  Act  to  Encourage  Immigration,"  better 
loiown  as  the  Contract  Labor  Law  of  1864. 
There  was  no  conoeahnent  about  it  in  Congress, 
-the  its  promoters  naturally  avoided  such  debate 
as  would  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  cotmtry. 
The  attention  of  the  public  was  kept  tickled  with 
the  patriotism  of  capitalists  in  suomitting  to  the 
internal-revenue  act,  the  tariff  act  was  supprest 
from  prominence  and  mainly  adjusted  in  com- 
mittee;  while  the  Contract  Labor  Law  was 
whipt  through  both  houses  and  signed  by  the 
president,  July  4th,  Independence  Day,  1864.  It 
provided  for  a  U.  S.  commissioner  to  advertise 
throughout  Europe  the  high  wages  paid  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  to  cooperate  with  the  American  em- 

Eloyers  in  contracting  for  labor  abroad.  A  first 
en  was  given  employers  who  imported  labor,  for 
the  cost  of  so  doing,  upon  its  wages  for  the  first 
jrear,  and  also  "until  liquidated  by  the  immi- 
grant," upon  any  land,  whether  homestead  or 
otherwise,  or  personal  property,  that  he  might 
acquire;  and  the  faith  of  the  government  was 
p]ed|[ed  not  to  call  upon  immigrants  for  military 
service  within  a  certain  number  of  years  after 
they  arrived. 

Our  present  tariff  was,  therefore,  a  twin  of  the 
Contract  Labor  Law  of  1864.  It  was  passed  by 
the  same  Congress  and  advocated  by  the  same 
men  who  procured  government  to  advertise  in 
Europe  to  induce  foreigners  to  come  over  to  re- 
duce wages  here,  and  to  take  the  place  in  our 
factories  of  American  working  men  who  were 
fighting  in  the  field,  and  who,  when  they  returned, 
found  their  iobs  gone  and  themselves  forced  to 
compete  with  the  contract  labor  thus  imported. 

"Protection  Does  Increase  Wages." — To  in- 
crease the  wages  of  labor  stuns  up  the  greater 
part  of  the  expedients  by  which  the  best  and 
wisest  of  our  race  have  attempted  to  benefit 
humanity.  An  overwhelmingly  great  majorit^r 
are  laborers.  The  wage  of  labor,  counted  tho  it 
may  be  in  money,  is  really  the  proportion  of  ite 
product  which  it  receives.  To  increase  this  pro- 
portion is  to  direct  more  and  more  of  this  prod- 
uct into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  thus  de- 
served to  enjoy  it.  To  increase  the  absolute 
amoimt  represented  by  this  portion  is  to  give 
more  of  comfort  to  each  dweller  on  earth,  except 
those  who,  objects  of  charity  or  restraint,  would 
still  remain  dependent  as  now,  and  those  others 
who  are  possest  of  such  accumulations  of  either 
their  own  or  other  men's  work  that  they  already 
subsist  comfortably  without  effort. 

The  test  thus  offered  is  a  crucial  one,  politically 
as  well  as  morally.  Not  merely  is  that  system 
most  just  which  insures  to  labor  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  its  product;  not  merely  is  that  plan 
most  inspiring  that  offers  the  greatest  rewards 
for  exertion ;  but,  in  a  land  where  government  is 
based  on  manhood  suffrage,  increase  of  the  com- 
pensation of  wage-earners  is  at  once  beneficent  in 
principle  and  the  one  object  to  which,  as  intelli- 
gence directs  votes,  the  policy  of  government 
must  tend. 

As  already  noted,  wages  are  not  high  here  when 
product  is  taken  into  account.  To  stop  here, 
however,  would  be  begging  the  question,  since 
ability  to  earn  and  demand  good  wages  is  a 
blessing  in  itself.  The  real  question  is,  "Why 
are  wages  high  here?" 

This  IS  not  a  new  query.  In  1773  Adam  Smith 
stated  as  to  America  that  in  the  Province  of  New 
York  the  wages  of  common  laborers  were  3;.  6d. 
or  2s,  sterling,  of  ship  carpenters  tos,  6d.  and  a 


pint  of  rum,  or  6;.  6d.  sterling  per  day;  house 
carpenters  and  bricklayers,  85.  or  41.  6d.  sterling; 
tailors,  5*.  or  2s.  lod.  sterlmg;  and  tiiat  the  price 
of  provisions  was  everywhere  much  lower  than  in 
Great  Britain,  where  wages  ranged  for  common 
laborers  from  15.  6d.  sterlmg  in  I^ndon  to  lod.  in 
Edinburgh,  and  Sd.  the  usual  price  throughout 
the  greater  part  of  the  low  country  of  Scotland — 
which  latter  figures  are  those  most  nearly  com- 
parable with  the  American  rates — there  being 
then  no  large  cities  here  like  London.  Inquiring 
into  the  cause  of  this,  he  concluded  that  "plenty 
of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  manage  their  own 
affairs  in  their  own  way,  seemed  to  be  the  two 
great  causes  of  the  prosperity  of  all  new  coun- 
tries. .  .  .  Every  colonist -has  more  land  than 
he  can  possibly  cultivate.  He  is,  therefore, 
eager  to  secure  laborers  from  all  quarters,  and  to 
reward  them  with  the_  most  liberal  wages.  But 
these  liberal  wages,  joined  to  the  plenty  and 
cheapness  of  the  land,  soon  make  these  laborers 
leave  him  in  order  to  becqme  landowners  them- 
selves, and  to  reward  with  equal  liberality  other 
laborers,  who  soon  leave  them  for  the  same  reason 
they  left  their  first  masters." 

Alexander  Hamilton,  in  discussing  compara- 
tive wages  in  Europe  and  this  country,  noted  the 
same  fact,  especially  that  the  difference  in  wages 
in  regard  to  artificers  and  manufacturers  was 
much  less  "than  in  regard  to  countrv  laborers," 
and  gave  the  same  reason  adduced  by  Adam 
Smith — ^adding  the  suggestion  that  laborers  who 
might  be  imported  for  manufacturers  would 
doubtless  soon  find  out  this  state  of  things,  and 
help  furnish  a  better  supply  of  laborers  for  agri- 
culture ;  while  Clay,  reasonmg  on  the  same  lines, 
argued  that  tho  wages  might  fall  on  account  of 
the  importation  of  foreign  labor,  yet  that  "the 
extent  and  fertility  of  our  lands  constitute  an 
adequate  sectuity  against  an  excess  in  manu- 
factures, and  also  against  oppression  on  the  part 
of  capitalists  toward  the  laboring  portions  of  the 
community" — in  other  words,  that  our  unpro- 
tected industries  would  always  be  a  protection  to 
labor  against  the  oppression  of  protected  capital. 

Since  the  settlement  of  this  country  agricul- 
tural labor  has  received  an  average  wage,  approx- 
imately equivalent  to  ite  product,  without  de- 
duction for  hire  of  the  land — ^in  bad  times  the  fact 
being  notorious  that  it  is  our  laborers  and  not  our 
landowners,  as  such,  who  realize  the  greater  part 
of  the  product  of  agriculture.  Again,  as  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  the  world's  working  men 
are  weakened  neither  by  hunger  nor  the  diseases 
of  want  and  squalor,  hands  and  head  become 
alike  more  efficient  in  product,  and  wage-earners 
moreplucky  to  insist  upon  an  equitable  share  of 
it.  With  this  "protection"  has  had  nothing  to 
do.  In  this  country — ^whose  men  have  never 
been  hungry,  whose  children  have  never  been 
wretehed,  whose  women  have  never  sunk  under 
unwomanly  labor — ^the  result — the  greatest  pros- 
perity since  the  sun  shone  upon  Eden — is  due  to 
our  free  soil  and  the  blessing  of  Providence — 
neither  of  which  came  through  the  custom  house. 

"Protection  Keeps  Our  Home  Market  for  Us." — 
If  by  this  were  meant  what  is  the  fact,  that  pro- 
tection shuts  us  all  up,  and  thus  tends 
jy^m^_^  to  make  us  a  market  for  the  protected 
w_^^  few  who  have  procured  us  to  be  thus 
""'*  fenced  in,  there  could  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  statement,  or  to  any 
argument  le^timately  drawn  therefrom.  But 
such  is  not  its  intended  application.    Speaking 
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on  the  assumption  that  a  nation  may  be  regarded 
as  a  single  individual,  it  is  urged  that  its  markets 
should  be  reserved  for  its  own  supply;  and  that, 
rather  than  permit  foreigners  to  let  us  have  what 
it  would  take  us  three  days  to  make,  in  return  for 
something  else  we  can  make  in  two  days,  we  had 
better  work  the  three  days  ourselves.  It  is  pre- 
cisely analogous  to  the  resolve  of  a  tired  man, 
offered  a  ride ,  to  keep  his  traveling  for  his  own  legs. 

"Protection  Increases  Population." — In  propor- 
tion as  a  population  becomes  dense,  in  precisely 
that  proportion  is  the  extent  of  the  demand  for 
manufactures  such  as  to  make  economical  the 
production  in  the  community  of  the  products 
which  that  community  can  use.  To  the  extent 
that  there  is  capital  and  brains  there,  to  that  ex- 
tent the  development  of  all  manufactures  which 
can  legitimately  flourish  there  will  follow  upon 
the  population  that  justifies  them. 

It  is  only  in  the  same  wa^  that  manufactures 
increase  the  value  of  land,  if  we  except  the  in- 
finitely small  proportion  of  the  land  they  occupy. 
That  their  estabhshment  is  coincident  and  some- 
what in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  land,  is  simply 
a  result  of  the  fact  that  it  is  the  consequence  of 
the  same  development  that  increases  the  price  of 
land — ^the  increase  in  number  of  those  who  want 
to  use  it. 

And  the  establishment  of  a  village  of  manu- 
facturing operatives  may  help  raise  the  price  of 
the  land  about  it.  The  most  ardent  protection- 
ist, however,  will  stop  short  of  the  suggestion  that 
the  citizens  of  any  village  can  enrich  themselves 
and  increase  the  value  of  the  land  in  their  village 
by  taxing  themselves  to  pay  the  profits  of  an  un- 
profitable industry.  If  that  were  the  case,  the 
shortest  road  to  wealth  for  every  farmer  would 
be  to  increase  the  value  of  his  farm  by  hiring 
hands  till  he  had  enough  to  eat  all  he  could  raise. 

Here,  let  us  say,  is  a  farmer  located  on  a  bit  of 
land  a  hundred  miles  away  from  the  nearest  city. 
That  city  is  his  market.  The  cost  of  transporta- 
tion is  so  much  taken  from  his  profits. 

Here  steps  in  the  protectiomst.  There  is  in 
this  region,  say,  a  stream  capable  of  abundant 
water-power.  "Let  us  put  up  a  woolen-mill 
here,"  the  protectionist  urges.  Let  us  agree  to 
pay  something  more  than  we  pay  now  for  woolen 
stuffs,  and  so  make  it  an  object  for  some  one  to 
come  here  and  start  a  manufactory.  Hundreds  of 
hands  will  be  employed ;  the  railway  will  be  put 
through.  We  will  build  up  a  town  right  in  the 
midst  of  our  farms,  and  have  a  market  at  our 
very  doors.  Good  prices  then  for  everything." 
It  is  done.  The  mill  is  built;  the  railway  is  laid; 
the  town  grows  up.  And  the  farmer — ^what  of 
him?  Strange  to  say,  we  presently  find  him 
getting  poorer! 

Where  is  the  mistake?  It  is  just  here — ^in  the  ■ 
agreement  to  "pay  something  more  than  we  pay 
now"  for  manufactured  goods.  If  the  farmers 
of  this  locality  want  a  woolen-mill,  those  in  that 
locality  want  a  cotton-mill,  and  those  in  the  next 
county  an  iron-furnace,  and  so  on.  The  result  is 
that  the  farmers  everywhere  pay  "something 
more"  for  everything  thev  buy. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  worst.  Nowadays 
there  is  no  such  thin^  as  a  "home  market"  for 
any  considerable  portion  of  their  produce.  The 
farmer  in  the  Genesee  Valley  not  merely  sees  the 
trains  run  past  him  to  Rochester,  laden  with  flour, 
rolled  in  Minneapolis,  from  Dakota  wheat,  but 
uses  the  same  flour  in  his  own  household,  and  his 
village  butcher  sells  fresh  meat  from  beeves  killed 


at  Kansas  Citv.  No  manufacturing  town  dreams 
nowadays  of  looking  to  the  locaUty  about  it  for 
any  supplies,  except  only  the  cheapest  part  of  its 
"garden  truck."  The  American  manufacturer 
has  free  trade  in  the  one  thing  he  buys  the  most 
of — labor.  He  lives  in  a  land  where  transport 
facilities  are  so  developed  that  he  need  not  de- 
pend upon  the  locality  about  him — and  he  does 
not;  in  a  country  whose  surplus  of  food  products 
is  so  great  that  their  first  pnce-fixing  markets  are 
found  at  Liverpool,  a  free-trade  city — and  so  he 
getsthem,  too,  at  free-trade  rates.  The  American 
farmer  has  sold  his  birthright  and  has  lost  his 
pottage  to  boot. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  relations  between 
American  mill  owners  and  American  farmers.  All 
international  commerce  is  practically  barter — 
that  is,  exchange  of  goods  for  goods.  The  neces- 
sity of  paying  in  money  for  any  considerable  part 
of  the  imports  of  a  commercial  country  for  a  single 
year  would  require  such  an  amount  of  our  money 
as  is  absolutely  unattainable,  and  the  attempt  to 
get  it  would  so  derange  the  financial  status  as  to 
cripple  all  business,  international  commerce  first 
of  all.  This  does  not  mean  that  our  exports  must 
be  directly  to  countries  from  which  we  import. 
With  the  development  of  financial  communica- 
tion throughout  the  world  the  effect  upon  us  is 
the  same  as  tho  the  exchange  were  direct,  pro- 
vided we  export  somewhither  an  amount  of  goods 
approximately  sufficient  to  pay  for  those  we  im- 
port from  anywhere. 

Now,  generally  speaking,  the  two  great  items 
of  trade  are  food  products  and  manufactured 
goods.  As  compared  with  Europe,  to  which 
most  of  our  exports  go,  we  export  food  products 
and  import  manufactured  goods.  The  extent  to 
which  we  can  export  is  closely  dependent  upon 
the  extent  to  which  we  can  import.  We  can 
sell  anywhere  only  in  proportion  to  what  we  buy 
somewhere.  Our  supply  of  goods  is,  therefore, 
furnished  in  part  by  our  home  manufacturers,  and 
in  part  (indirectly)  by  our  farmers  in  the  shape  of 
goods  which  are  imported  to  pay  for  their  prod- 
uce. The  competition. fostered  by  our  tariff  is, 
therefore,  between  the  home  manufacturer  and 
the  American  farmer. 

In  this  competition,  therefore,  to  supply  the 
American  market  with  manufactured  goods,  a 
high  tariff  not  merely  enables  the  mamuacturer 
to  avoid  competition  from  the  goods  which,  as 
pa^  for  his  produce,  the  American  farmer  would 
Dnng  into  uiis  country,  and  to  secure  the  home 
market  for  himself  at  a  higher  rate ;  but  it  com- 
pels the  American  farmer,  thus  obstructed  in 
export  trade,  to  sell  farm  produce  here  cheaper 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  had  to  do. 

Of  late  vears  increasing  facilities  of  communi- 
cation and  the  accelerated  progress  of  invention 
have  promised  mankind  such  a  reduction  in  prices 
as  should  result  from  the  fact  that  the  whole 
world  has  become,  as  it  were,  a  single  locality, 
and  that  the  tact,  ingenuity,  and  enterprise  of 
the  captains  of  industry  in  every  part  of  it  would 
naturally  be  enlisted  in  rivalry  to  secure  the  ad- 
vantages of  wider  markets  and  greater  sales. 

But  the  world  has  been  disappointed.  The 
railroad,  the  telephone,  and  the  tele- 
jyg^  graph,  by  making  the  world  but  a 
single  locaUty,  have  not  merely  inau- 
gurated world-wide  competition,  but 
they  have  awakened  producers  to  the  greater 
intensity  of  rivalry  thus  made  possible,  and  fa- 
cilitated the  formation  of  trusts,  or  industrial 
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combines.  Not  all  of  them  are  consequences  of 
the  tariff  any  more  than  all  crime  is  a  result  of 
drink.  It  is  as  plain,  however,  that  our  tariff  pro- 
motes trusts  as  that  drunkenness  breeds  crime. 

For,  in  any  industry  whose  product  our  gov- 
ernment "protects"  by  a  tariff  upon  similar 
articles  made  abroad,  it  is  in  the  power  of  home 
manufacturers  to  extort  from  our  people  the  full ' 
twriff  rate  as  a  bonus  for  their  own  pockets; 
whereas  if  it  were  not  for  the  tariff,  no  combine 
would  "work"  unless  it  included  the  whole 
world.  As  to  a  protected  industnr,  therefore,  the 
tariff  makes  it  as  much  easier  to  form  trusts  than 
it  otherwise  would  be,  as  it  is  easier  successfully 
to  combine  the  few  manufacturers  of  a  single 
nation  than  it  is  to  get  and  keep  together  in 
harmony  many  times  as  many  manufacturers, 
scattered  all  over  the  world. 

Monopoly  once  secured,  the  results  are: 

First. — These  combines,  covering,  as  they  do, 
many  great  branches  of  protected  manufacture, 
and  affecting  many  others,  raise  the  price  of  man- 
ufactured goods,  so  that  the  consumer  gets  less 
for  the  same  amount  of  money.  It  is  generally 
the  case  also  that  a  lan^e  proportion  of  the  con- 
cerns which  have  combined  together  are  those 
which  cannot  manufacture  tte  manufactured 
goods  as  economically  as  the  others.  The  ordi- 
nary course  has  been  to  pay  such  for  remaining 
idle,  leaving  all  of  the  product  to  be  made  at  the 
manufactories  which  can  produce  it  most  cheaply, 
while  the  combine  keeps  up  the  price  not  merely 
to  afford  exorbitant  profit  to  the  plants  still  kept  at 
work,  but  to  pay  to  idle  manufactories  the  bonus 
agreed  upon  lor  their  remaining  non-productive. 

Second. — ^The  object  of  a  trust  combine  is  to 
make  large  profits  on  a  limited  product.  If  suc- 
cessful, therefore,  a  trust  makes  up  by  the  high 
rate  of  its  profits  what  it  loses  by  the  smallness 
of  its  sales:  and  it  is,  therefore,  just  as  well  off  as 
tho,  by  selling  goods  more  cheaply,  it  made  larger 
sales.  But  it  is  the  amount  of  goods  to  be  manu- 
factured, and  not  the  profit  that  the  employer  is 
to  make  out  of  each  item,  that  determines  the  de- 
mand for  labor  and  thie  wages  he  must  pay. 
Trusts,  therefore,  enable  manufacturers  to  make 
more  money  by  employing  less  labor. 

Shipping 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  two  industries 
involved  in  the  general  term  "shipping" — 
one,  that  of  shipbuilding,  the  other,  that  of 
the  carrying  trade ;  also  that  of  these  two  the 
carrying;  trade  is  the  principal  one  and  the  other 
simply  mcidental — that  is,  that  we  build  ships  in 
order  to  carry  goods  and  passengers,  instead  of 
carry  goods  and  passengers  in  order  to  employ 
ships.  In  our  shipping  industries  the  principles  of 
"protection  "  have  been  most  thoroughly  applied, 
and  have  produced  their  legitimate  resists.  But 
for  a  consideration  of  this,  see  Ship  Subsidies. 

There  are  practically  no  articles  to  which  pro- 
tection can  be  applied  which  are  not  directly  a 
factor  in  a  myriad  of  other  industries  and  indi- 
rectly so  in  all  the  countless  branches 

Jut  Ito-    "^  industry.    Even  to  secure  the  data 

ti^lm      upon  which  an  estimate  can  be  made 

•    TiwnJMllilif  °'  '''h*t  is  or  is  not  fair  protection, 

^^^        and  whether  its  burdens  and  benefits 

are  equally  distributed,  presupposes 

an  accurate  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  framers 

of  a  tariff  bill  of  every  conceivable  branch  of 

every  imaginable  industry  in  all  of  its  infinitely 


varied  relations.  It  is,  therefore,  not  merely 
impossible  for  a  just  tariff  to  be  filmed,  but 
impossible— except  by  the  disastrous  result  of 
experiment— even  to  guess  at  the  wide-spread 
effects  of  any  provision.  And  even  this  guess- 
work is  vitiated  by  the  impossibility  of  estimat- 
ing alternate  developments  which  such  provision 
h^  made  impossible. 

Again,  recalling  the  complexity  and  the  im- 
portance of  the  task  thus  assigned  legislators, 
who  are  the  men  who  undertidce  it — and  by  what 
are  their  deliberations  guided?  They  are  Con- 
gressmen— a  body  of  gentlemen  of  whom  it  is 
not  belittling  them  to  say  that  on  an  average 
they  know-  somewhat  more  about  politics  and 
somewhat  less  about  business  than  do  their 
fellow  citizens  who  are  engaged  in  non-political 
business.  Neither  in  capacity  nor  in  oppor- 
tunity would  their  most  complimentary  friends 
for  a  moment  claim  them  to  be  endowed  with 
a  tithe  of  the  onmiscience  necessary.  They 
must  depend  upon  somebody.  And  they  do — 
upon  those  who  are  sufficiently  interested  to  go 
to  Washington  or  to  employ  others  to  go  there  to 
ar^e  with  congressional  committees  as  to  the 
fairness  of  what  each  asks  for  himself.  Bearing 
in  mind  that  in  each  case  the  legislators  are  and 
must  be  largely  ignorant  of  the  main  considera- 
tions— much  more  so  of  their  practical  application 
— ^by  which  any  proposed  tariff  item  should  be 
judged;  and  that  the  men  whose  interest  is  to 
have  the  law  give  them  as  much  as  is  possible 
are  generally  of  the  few,  and  often  the  only 
ones  competent  to  judge  as  to  the  fairness  of 
their  own  statements;  remembering  that  each 
is  careless  of  the  effect  upon  others  of  the  particu- 
lar provision  which  will  benefit  him,  and  that  each 
is  jealous  of  the  effect  upon  him  of  any  provision 
that  will  help  others;  remembering  that  the 
most  practical,  and,  indeed,  the  most  common 
way  oi  settling  these  differences  is  not  by  fighting 
it  out  before  uie  congressional  committee  but  by 
a  friendly  arrangement  by  which  each  abandons 
opposition  to  the  other  in  consideration  of  the 
other  agreeing  to  stand  aside  from  additional 
benefit  to  himself;  remembering  that  a  tariff  bill 
is  the  one  measure  of  legislation  that  it  is  im- 
practicable to  debate  even  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  and  one  recognizes  at  once  how  apt  is 
the  simile  in  which  a  well-known  author  de- 
scribed the  effect  of  pending  tariff  legislation  in 
Congress  upon  the  swarm  of  protected — or  would- 
be  protected— or  prefer  not  to  be  obstructed — 
industries  as  comparable  only  to  that  effect  of 
throwing  a  banana  into  a  cage  of  monkeys. 

The  simile,  however,  is  not  a  complete  one. 
The  real  process  of  tariff  construction  is  that  of 
first  throwing  the  banana  to  a  half  dozen  who 
have  been  gathered,  and  then  attempting  to  al- 
lay the  consequent  scrimmage  by  flinging  in 
further  bananas  until  not  merely  the  monkeys 
originally  on  hand,  but  all  those  from  the  woods 
about,  who  have  been  attracted  by  the  chatter, 
shall  have  had  their  share  in  the  mSlde  and 
gorged  themselves  with  bananas — all  of  which 
have  been  taken  from  the  hard-working  natives 
to  whom  they  belong. 

III.  Fksb  Tradb 

We  are  told  that  if  we  permit  free  trade,  we 
shall  be  "deluged  with  foreign  goods."  On  re- 
flection, few  of  us  can  be  thus  frightened.  The 
more  goods  we  have  the  better  we  are  off;  the 
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cheaper  we  can  ^t  them  the  better  we  like  it; 
the  more  we  are  inundated  with  them  the  better 
we  are  suited.  The  protectionist  says,  however, 
that  it  is  not  fair  to  make  him  ridiculous.  So  let 
him  state  soberly  what  is  the  reason  of  his  flight 
at  this  deluge  of  prosperity.  He  will  probably 
tell  you  that  the  result  of  it  will  be  to  deprive  our 
own  people  of  the  labor  of  producing  it. 

Now,  there  may  be  people  of  such  peculiar 
taste  as  to  like  work  in  and  for  itself.  Individual 
protectionists  are  not  generally  such,  however, 
and  the  majority  of  us  rack  our  wits  as  to  how  we 
can  get  the  most  goods  for  the  least  work.  "But," 
the  protectionist  says,  "you  are  still  laughing  at 
me.  Nobody  supposes  foreigners  will  let  us  have 
these  goods  for  nothing.  No?  What  will  tiwy 
do  then?"  "We  shall  have  to  pay  for  them/' 
Exactly,  and  with  what?  What  hiave  we  been 
paying  for  them  ?  What  are  the  terms  of  all  in- 
ternational trade  ?  We  pay  for  them  by  exports 
of  the  produce  of  this  country.  So  this  deluge  of 
foreign  goods  is  simply  an  exchange  for  goods 
that  have  been  manufactured  here.  Such  being 
the  case,  why  is  not  our  labor  just  as  well  em- 
ployed in  making  here  the  goods  that  are  sent 
abroad,  as  it  would  be  in  making  the  forei^ 
goods  imported?  "Oh,  but,"  the  protectionist 
says,  "there  is  not  as  much  labor  employed." 
But  does  not  that  prove  that  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods  is  a  good  thing?  It  two  days' 
work  here  can  make  what  we  send  abroad  and  get 
back  what  would  take  three  days'  work  to  do, 
have  we  not  gained  the  product  of  a  day's  work 
by  the  exchange  ?  And  if  there  was  any  loss ;  if, 
for  example,  we  had  to  work  three  days  to  make 
the  goodis  for  which  foreigners  would  give  us 
others  which  would  take  us  but  two  days  to  make, 
would  we  need  government  aid  to  stop  us  in  our 
mad  career?  'The  protectionist  again  says  we 
do  not  tmderstand  him,  and  that  what  we  want 
to  do  is  to  keep  our  workmen  employed.  Not 
unless  we  pay  them.  And  if  they  are  not  to  be 
paupers,  they  ought  to  be  employed  in  some  busi- 
ness that  pays.  That  business  is  one  of  those  in 
which  two  Qays'  work  will  buy  from  somebody 
else  what  would  have  cost  three  days'  labor  to 
make  here,  and  not  a  business  that  spends  three 
days'  work  upon  something  that  it  could  get 
in  trade  by  working  two  days.  The  workmen 
should,  therefore,  go  into  some  of  the  great  in- 
dustries that  do  not  need  "protection."  And,  in 
fact,  such  are  the  industries  in  which  are  engaged 
nine  tenths  of  the  working  men  in  this  country, 
and  in  which  the  lughest  wages  are  paid. 

Does  any  one  claim  that  trade  between  men  of 

different  nations  is  a  bad  thing  in  itself?    The 

experience  of  the  world  to  date  is  directly  to  the 

contrary.     It  is  as  natural  for  men  to  trade  as  for 

blood  to  circulate.     In  direct  pro- 

tauatu     P°'^'°<*  ^  maa  rises  from  a  savage 

!^m^iim  state,  be  trades  with  his  neighbors. 
"■■■  In  direct  proportion  to  the  extent 
civilization  develops,  the  neighbors 
he  trades  with  are  more  numerous  and  more 
widely  scattered.  It  was  about  the  centers  of 
trade  between  different  races  and  nations  and  in 
the  persons  of  those  who  carried  it  on,  and 
through  intercourse  of  which  trade  was  the  object 
and  the  opportunity,  that  the  great  advances  of 
civilization  have  been  made.  Down  at  the  bot- 
tom of  every  prospect  of  increasing  earnings  of 
labor  and  comfort  for  the  race  are— division  of 
labor  so  that  to  each  shall  be  allotted  what  he  can 
do  best — the  development  of  processes  of  pro- 


duction, so  that  the  product  of  a  day's  work  shall 
be  greater  and  greater — and  the  perfecting  of  fa- 
cilities of  transportation,  so  that  the  product  of 
any  day's  work  may  be  everywhere  most  easily 
supplied;  and  all  this  to  the  end  that,  all  workers 
making  the  most  goods  possible,  each  may  re- 
ceive as  his  share  an  ever  greater  amount  in  pro- 
portion to  his  exertion.  "To  the  extent  to  wnicfa 
trade  is  facilitated,  this  result  is  advanced.  But 
on  the  protective  theory  every  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  freight,  every  increase  in  the  facilities  of 
communication,  every  addition  to  the  ease  trith 
which  we  can  trade  with  foreigners  raises  a  new 
evil  to  be  met  by  increase  of  tariffs. 

In  olden  times  each  tribe  was  separated  from 
its  neighbor  by  a  belt  of  waste  land  never  crossed 
except  at  risk  of  death.  Exchange  of  goods  -was 
effected  by  the  battle  or  the  foray  in  which  the 
warrior  spoiled  his  slain  foe,  or  ravaged  the  home 
of  the  absent  one.  To-day  nations  eagerly  join 
in  opening  new  facilities  for  mutual  intei  •x>urse, 
and  each  uses  the  arts  and  the  products  of  all; 
while  "On  earth  peace,  good- will  towud  men" 
^the  common  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  com- 
mon brotherhood  of  man — are  preached  from 
every  pulpit. 

"Protection"  or  free  trade?  Which  faces 
backward? 

On  the  whole  our  people  are  intelligent  and 
conscientious,  and  habitually  do  neither  what 
they  know  to  be  foolish  nor  what  they  feel  to  be 
wrong.  And  yet  most  of  us  have  not  the  least 
hesitation  in  bringing  from  foreign  countries 
everything  that  we  imagine  we  can  get  abroad 
cheaper  than  here.  Rather  than  make  false 
oaths  some  American  citizens  pay  many  duties 
they  otherwise  might  avoid.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  returning  ships  are  loaded  with  the 
baggage,  purchased  abroad,  of  protectionist 
statesmen ;  and  that  the  woman  has  not  yet  gone 
abroad  who  has  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  avoid 
the  tariff  upon  everything  she  could  smuggle; 
conspicuous  cases  of  unsuccessful  smuggling  are 
those  of  millionaire  protectionist  manufacturers; 
and  one  of  the  most  flagrant  cases  ever  known 
was  that  where  a  communion  service  of  massive 
silver  plate  was  smuggled  by  a  reputable  banker 
as  a  present  to  the  church  of  which  he  was  an 
ornament.  Either  we  are  degenerates  or  else  we 
know  better  than  to  respect  a  tariff. 

Whether  a  country  is  rich  or  poor  it  will  be 
benefited  by  free  trade  with  its  neighbors.  For 
in  either  case  the  result  is  to  give  its  citizens  so 
many  more  chances  to  trade.  If  they  cannot 
profit  by  them  they  will  not  trade;  if  they  can, 
then  they  and  through  them  their  country  will  be 
richer  for  their  having  them.  No  country  is 
either  so  rich  or  so  poor  that  it  is  not  to  its  ad- 
vantage to  have  its  citizens  better  off  than  they 
are. 

By  permitting  us  to  obtain  each  what  things 
we  need  from  the  locality  that  has  the  greatest 
facilities  for  their  production,  trade  increases 
enormously  the  sum  of  things  which  a  given 
quantity  of  labor  can  secure.  Men  of  all  nations 
trade  with  each  other,  for  the  same  reason  that 
men  of  the  same  nation  and  the  same  village  do, 
because  they  find  it  profitable ;  because  they  get 
what  they  want  with  less  labor  than  they  other-  . 
wise  could.  To  this  motive  we  owe  civilization 
and  the  progress  the  world  has  so  far  made.  It 
involves  considerations  far  too  complex  for  the 
omniscience  of  a  Congress  or  the  omnipotence  of  a 
Parliament.     It  can  safely  be  left  only  to  those 
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instincts  which  are  to  society  what  the  vital  in- 
stincts are  to  the  body;  which  have  brottght  us 
thus  far  from  savagery;  and  which  have  estab- 
lished free  trade  as  "the  international  law  of 
God."  John  De  Witt  Warnbr. 

Trb  Tauff  and  TRtnn.    Statiitical  IiivvnunoNs 

The  largest  and  most  typical  of  tariff  tnuti  U  the  U.  S. 
Steel  Corporation.  Ita  outstanding  capital  was  $i.439.eSS.- 
864  in  X905. 

Its  contzxiUed  and  "community-of-interest"  companies 
bring  its  capitalisation  up  to  about  $1,700,000,000. 

It  owns  or  controls  about  80  per  cent  of  the  Lake  Superior 
iron  ore  mines,  the  Connellsville  coldng  coal  mines,  operates 
z,seo  miles  of  railroads,  and  mines  over  20,000,000  tons  of 
iron  ore  a  year,  mainly  transported  on  its  more  than  one 
hundred  vessels.  It  produces  two  thirds  of  our  steel  prod- 
ucts, or  more  than  does  any  other  country  than  the  V.  S. 

In  1905  its  gross  sales  and  earnings  were,  as  reported, 
t5tS-M>>7S':  its  net  earnings  $119,787,6:8.  It  paid  $ia8,- 
OSS.95S  in  wages  and  salaries  to  its  180,  >58  employees — an 
average  of  $710.75  each. 

Its  owners  thus  got  about  as  much  in  net  profits  as  ita 
iSe.eoo  employees  got  in  waxes.  In  190*  net  profits  ex- 
ceeded wages  and  salaries  by  $10,000,000.  In  1906  the  net 
profits  are  $156,619,111.  The  total  of  wages  was  probably 
about  $136,000,000.  Since  this  trust  was  bom,  in  1901,  its 
total  net  earnings  has  about  equaled  its  total  wages  and 
salaries  paid. 

This  trust  exports  goods  to  all  parts  of  the  worid  and  sells 

them  abroad  at  "very  much  lower  rates  than  those  here," 

as  testified  its  first  president,  Mr.  Charles  H. 

Schwab.     This  difference  has  probably  avex^ 

aged  about  $  10  per  ton. 

In  1905  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation  sold 
9,316,386  tons  of  "rolled  and  other  finished 
products."  The  average  selling  price  was 
probably  less  than  $40  a  ton,  maldng  the  total 
receipts  from  this  source  about  $370,000,000. 
Other  receipts,  from  freight  and  passenger 
rates,  sales  of  cement,  spelter,  copperas,  etc., 
may  have  amounted  to  $10,000,000  or  $35,000,000.  Thus 
the  total  of  "gross  sales  and  earnings"  probably  amounted 
to  less  than  $400,000,000.  The  "gross  tales  and  earnings" 
of  $585,3^1,736,  in  1905,  undoubtedly  included  sales  between 
the  subsidiary  oompamea.  This  fact  was  so  stated  in  the 
2901  report. 

Deducting  net  earning* — roughly  $110,000,000 — we  get 
$380,000,000  as  the  total  cost  of  production,  including  all  ad- 
ministrative, sellingjand  general  expenses,  employees'  bonus 
funds,  taxes,  etc.  The  rate  of  profit  was.  therefore,  about 
43  per  cent.  As  this  rate  would  look  very  high,  the  officials 
report  fictitious  groes  sales  and  cost  of  production,  the  latter 
as  $440,013,431.  But  even  on  this  cost,  the  rate  of  profit 
is  over  13  per  cent. 

Deducting  $5,000,000  as  the  estimated  profits  on  every- 
thing else,  we  get  $115,000,000  as  the  net  profits  on  the  sale 
of  9,116,386  tons  of  steel.  The  profit*  then  average  S13.50 
a  ton.  The  profits  on  goods  sold  here  average  about  $14, 
and  on  the  goods  exported  about  $4  a  ton.  Ten  or  11 
per  cent  of  sll  goods  sold  were  for  export.  All  goods  for 
export  are  sold  to  and  through  the  U.  S.  Steel  Products  Ex- 
port Company,  whose  stock  is  owned  by  the  Federal  Steel 
Company  of  the  V.  S.  Steel  Corporation.  This  selling  de- 
vice, like  the  fictitious  gross  sales  and  costs,  helps  conceal 
export  prices  and  tariff  profits.  Prien  are  quoted  delivered 
in  foreign  ports.  This  selling  company  contracts  in  advance 
for  tonnage  to  different  foreign  countnes  and  can  then  quote 
relatively  lower  prices,  delivered  in  foreign  ports,  than  for 
export  from  New  York. 

But  often  the  selling  company  has  agreements  with  forei^ 
steel  producers  as  to  prices  at  which  each  can  sell  certam 
products  and  as  to  territory  in  which  each  producer  can  or 
cannot  sell.  Thus  there  is  an  "International  Rail  Syndi- 
cate" of  manufacturei*  of  steel  rails  in  the  U.  S.,  Great  Brit- 
ain, Germany,  Prance,  and  Beli^ura,  which  practically  re- 
serves the  two  American  continents  to  our  manufacturers. 
So  there  is  to-day  little  or  no  competition  as  to  rails.  Thus 
the  Iron  At*  of  Jan.  3 1,  1007,  says: 

"Whatever  understanding  has  been  maintained  between 
the  largest  Gennan  and  American  steel  interesu  in  the  past 
year  respecting  exported  material  has  been  facilitated  by  an 
unprecedented  condition  of  activity.  The  falling  off  in  rails 
(exported  from  Great  Britain),  as  has  been  claimed  on  behalf 
of  British  rail-mills,  is  due  to  their  unfortunate  experience 
under  the  international  rail  syndicate's  allotment  of  business. " 

Since  the  formation  of  these  international  syndicates,  and 
probably  largely  because  of  them,  there  has  been  less  differ^ 
ence  between  export  and  home  prices  than  formeriy.  Thus, 
at  the  end  of  1906,  the  average  difference  was  estimated  at 
I5  or  $6  a  ton.  Previous  to  1906  the  average  difference 
was,  perhaps,  $10  or  $13  a  ton.  On  many  products,  however, 
such  as  wire  nails,  most  wire  and  wire  products,  and  tin  plates, 
the  average  difference  is  still  about  one  half  cent  a  pound,  or 
over  $te  a  ton. 


Previous  to  the  international  agreements  of  1905  and 
1906  the  difference  between  the  export  and  home  pnoes  may 
be  said  to  have  measured  roughly  the  tariff  profits  of  the 
Steel  Trust.  Since  1905  the  tariff  prafita  undoubtedly  ex- 
ceed thi*  difference.  The  number  of  tons  of  steel  sold  by  the 
trust  in  1906  is  not  as  yet  known.  It  may  be  estimated  at 
t  i,ooe,eee.  Taking  the  amounts  exported  tor  each  year  and 
estimating  the  tariff  profit* — after  making  allowance  for 
goods  exported  without  tariff  profit — as  indicated  in  the 
table,  we  get  the  foltowing  as  the 

Takiff  Pkofits  or  tbb  Umttid  Statbs  Stbbi.  CoRFoaATioN 


Ybak 

Finished 

products, 

Tons 

1901 

1901. .. . 

1903 

1904.... 

ISSI:::: 

6,000,000' 
8,197.13' 
7,635.690 
6,791.780 
9,316,386 
10.578,433 

tariff 
per  ton 


9 
10 

8 
1 


ProfiU, 

amount 


$54,000,000 
8i,97>,Jio 
61,085,530 
47.549,460 
83.037.474 
88,000,000 


Total 
net  profits 


♦84.787.59* 
)33.3o8,764 
109,171,151 
73.«76,5ss 
119,787,658 
156,619,111 


Totals.  48,853,088   AV..8.50    $415,644,774    $676,850,803 
Deduct  tarin  profits 415,644,774 


Net  profits  less  tariff  profit* $361,306,039 

>  Estimated  for  nine  months  in  1901. 

Thus  during  the  five  yean  and  nine  months  of  its  exist- 
ence the  Steel  Trust  reports  net  imifits  of  $676,000,000,  or 
an  average  of  $118,000,000  a  year.  This  is  an  average  of 
over  8  per  cent,  even  on  the  nominal  capital  of  the  trust. 
As  the  actual  value  of  all  property  taken  over  by  the  trust 
probably  did  not  exceed  $400,000,000  in  1901,  and  as  less 
than  $300,000,000 — perhaps  not  $100,000.000 — has  been 
added  for  new  properties  suce,  it  is  evident  that  the  actual 
capital  necessarily  invested  has  averaged  only  about  $500,- 
ooo.ooo.  On  this  the  profits  have  averaged  33.5  per  cent  (?). 
Taking  out  the  estimated  tariff  profits  <x  $415,000,000,  there 
would  still  be  left  an  average  profit  of  about  9  per  cent  (?) 
on  all  actual  necessary  capital.  The  industry  would  thus 
thrive  if  all  protection  was  removed. 

As  the  Steel  Trust  makes  about  two  thirds  of  the  steel 
made  in  this  country,  the  total  tariff  tax  on  this  class  of  steel 
product*  is  about  $i77<ooo,oeo.  Besides,  we  imported  in 
X903  $53,456,840  of  iron  and  steel  on  which  $16,865,971  of 
duty  was  collected.  The  tariff  tax  at  wholesale,  then, 
amounted  to  about  $300,000,000.  At  retail,  and  after  the 
iron  and  steel  had  been  worked  into  machinery,  tools,  im- 
plements, etc.,  the  tariff  tax  was,  perhaps,  twice  this  amount, 
or  $400,000,000. 

The  trust  has  lately  utilized  only  about  half  of  its  protec- 
tion. On  some  products  less,  on  other*  more.  That  no  duty 
whatever  is  needed,  except  for  purposes  of  plunder,  is  clear 
from  the  immense  quantities  of  these  products  exported. 
"Thus,  in  1906  we  exported  390,000,000  pounds  of  wire,  over 
17,000,000  pounds  of  tin-plate,  and  338,036  tons  of  steel 
tails,  valued  at  $8,903,411-  The  wages  of  those  making  tin 
plates  for  export  are  reduced  35  per  cent  over  what  is  re- 
ceived on  other  tin  pbite*. 

Mr.  Charles  U.  Schwab  said,  in  a  letter  to  H.  C.  Frick.  in 
1899,  that  steel  rails  were  made  here  for  less  than  $11  per  ton, 
while  the  cost  to  produce  them  in  England  was  $19.  He  says 
that  similar  differences  existed  as  to  other  steel  products. 
The  tariff  duties  serve  no  honest  purpose.  They  are  main- 
tained by  the  brutal  force  and  political  power  of  the  Steel 
Trust. 

The  "  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  on  Conuneroe  and 
I^nance,"  for  Aug.,  1000,  particularly  mentioned  the  ex- 
port and  home  prices  o(  steel  nils,  then  $34  and  $35  respect- 
ively, and  the  extreme  prices  for  wire  and  nails,  which  '  had 
advanced  from  $1.35  to  $3.30  in  the  course  of  a  year." 

Trb  Tauff  Tax  on  Woolbns 

The  factory  value  of  the  woolens  manufactured  in  this 
country  in  1900  was  $196,990,484.  Adding  8  per  cent  for 
increase  in  population  and  I3  per  cent  for  mcreased  prices 
from  1900  to  1905,  the  value  of  the  manufactured  product 
in  190S  was  $356,000,000. 

The  imports  of  woolen  goods  for  consumption  in  1905 
amounted  to  $18,031,043.  The  duty  collected  was  $16,- 
547,591,  or  91.83  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Including  tnnspor- 
tation  costs,  these  goods  were  worth  $38,000,000  when  they 
reached  our  shores.  Adding  these  values  we  have  $394,000,- 
000  as  the  factory  and  import  value  of  all  woolens.  The 
^atiitical  Abstract,  however,  teUs  u*  that  the  nw  wool 
retained  for  consumption  in  1905  wa*  6.{3  pound*  per  capita, 
ogaiiut  5.7*  pound*  in  1900.  As  the  imports  at  manufac- 
tura*  were  but  slightly  larger  in  190s  than  in  1900,  we  should 
add  at  least  10  per  cent  to  this  factory  value,  nuking  it 
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$433,000,000.  Adding  15  per  cent  for  profit*  we  get  $498,- 
ooo.ooe  ma  the  vahie  of  the  woolen  goods  ready  to  be  made 
into  clothing,  etc.  The  retail  value  of  the  clothing,  etc..  was 
probably  50  per  cent  greater,  or  $747,000,000.  This  gives  an 
average  of  $41.50  per  family. 

Our  imports  of  raw  wool  in  1905  amounted  to  $35,444.- 
449,  on  wtiich  a  duty  of  $16,520,787  was  paid.  Hence  the 
total  duty  collected  on  wool  and  woolens  was  $33,077,379. 

As  only  about  one  ninth  of  our  woolen  goods  are  imported 
and  as  the  tariff  on  these  goods  amounts  to  $i6.547,S9s,  or 
perhaps  $17,000,000  at  retail,  the  increased  cost  to  our  con- 
sumers of  all  woolens  should  be  about  nine  times  this  amount, 
or  $a43,ooo.ooo.  If  it  is  only  $100,000,000  it  averages  $  z  1 .  10 
per  family,  of  which  only  $1.84  goes  to  the  government, 
leaving  $9.16  mainly  for  the  American  Woolen  Company, 
and  somewhat  to  the  few  owners  of  about  40,000,000  sneep. 
The  number  of  sheep  has  changed  but  slightly  during  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  per  capita  consumption  of 
wool  averaged  5.6  pounds  from  1898  to  Z905,  inclusive,  as 
against  6.8  pounds  from  1890  to  1897,  inclusive.  The  de- 
creased consumption  of  wool,  under  almost  prohibitive  duties 
of  neariy  loe  per  cent,  ha*  resulted  in  greatly  increased  con- 
sumption of  cotton  and  (boddy  good*. 

Tbb  Suoab  TABir* — Trust  Tax 

Our  people  consume  about  79  pounds  at  sugar  per  capita. 
The  average  price  paid  is  about  5^  cents  per  pound,  or  over 
$18  per  family,  and  our  total  sugar  bill  is  aDoat  $315,000,000. 

In  1905  we  imfmrted  3,680,931,998  pounds  of  raw  sugar, 
valued  at  $97,645,449,  on  which  $51,171,184  of  dut^  wa* 
collected.  About  1,100,000,000  pounds  was  produced  m  this 
cotmtry,  making  a  total  used  of  5,896,163,84a  poimds,  or 
1,631,116  tons. 

The  duty  on  refined  sugar  is  1.95  cents  per  pound,  plus  a 
countervailing  duty  equal  to  any  export  duty  that  may  be 
paid  by  foreign  countries.  Our  refiners  are  specially  pro- 
tected by  an  extra  or  "differential"  duty  on  renned  sugar — 
nominally  11^  cents  per  100  pounds,  but  really  much  more — 
and  also  by  a  part  of  the  countervailing  duties.  These  latter 
have  now  about  ceased. 

The  extra  protection  on  refined  sugar  is  probably  about 
I  of  a  cent  per  pound.  Of  course  the  whole  duty  of  1.91 
cents  per  pound  protects  the  producers  of  the  576,114  tons 
of  beet  and  cane  sugar  not  imported. 

Here,  then,  is  a  tariff  tax  of  $51,000,000  collected  by  the 
government,  and  of  $38,000,000  more  collected  by  the  trust 
and  other  protected  interests,  on  sugar  sold  at  wholesale. 
At  retail  the  tax  is  probably  over  $115,000,000 — 1.15  cents 


per  pound,  or  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  total  price  paid  by 
the  people.  The  sugar  bill  per  family  is  therefore  about 
$18  a  year,  above  $7  of  which  goes  to  the  Sugar  Trust  and 
other  protected  interests. 

That  there  is  no  economic  or  moral  justification  for  any 
protection  factor  here  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  sugar  is  re- 
fined more  cheaply  here  than  anywhere  else,  and  that  the 
total  labor  cost  of  refining,  according  to  the  1900  census, 
was  less  than  3  per  cent  ox  the  value  of  the  product,  or  only 
15  cents  per  100  pounds.  That  is.  |A#  net  extra  proltction  on 
Tt/ttud  sugar  is  mors  than  th*  total  labor  cost  of  rsfinint  sutar. 

Amount  or  Tariff  Tax 

Somewhat  careful  estimates  of  the  tariff  tax  were  made 
for  the  year  1003.  It  is  probable  that  the  tax  per  family 
is  now  about  the  same  as  it  was  then. 

By  comparing  various  estimates  of  earnings  and  expendi- 
tures the  conclusion  was  reached  that  in  1903  the  net  value 
of  all  goods  produced  was  about  $18,000,000,000,  and  that 
the  amount  consumed  by  our  17,000,000  families  was  $16,- 
000,000,000,  or  about  $9.4 1  per  family.  The  percentage  of 
expenditures  for  the  principal  items  entering  into  the  cost 
of  living  for  the  average  family  was  based  upon  the  July 
(1904)  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor. 

Space  will  not  pennit  a  detailed  explanation  of  how  the  es- 
timate of  the  tariff  tax  on  each  item  was  reached.  The 
$16.51  of  legitimate  tariff  taxes  collected  by  the  government 
were,  of  course,  known.  The  main  items  on  which  they  were 
collected  were  also  known.  Frequently,  however,  as  in  the 
cases  of  steel  rails,  wire,  borax,  and  hundreds  of  other  prod- 
ucts, almost  no  duty  waa  collected  by  the  government  while 
almost  the  full  amount  of  the  tariff  tax  was  collected  by  the 
protected  trusts  from  consumen. 

In  a  general  way  it  may  be  said  that  to  the  factory  and 
import  values  of  each  important  product  were  added  a  fair 
allowance  for  transportation  and  for  profits  of  middlemen 
and  that  this  amount,  divided  by  17,000,000,  gave  the  i>er 
family  consumption  for  each  product.  On  this  the  tariff 
tax  was  figured  as  closely  as  possible,  considering  tha  known 
facts  in  each  instance. 

The  conclusion  is  reached  that  the  average  family  pays 
$111  ct  tariff  tax,  of  which  $16.51  goes  to  the  government 
and  $94.48  to  the  trusts  and  middlemen.  That  this  esti- 
mate of  about  10  per  cent  of  all  expenditures  as  the  propor- 
tion collected  by  the  trusts  is  reasonable  is  apparent  from 
Other  deductions.  Thus,  at  the  present  time  (March,  1907) 
average  prices  in  the  U.  S.  are  about  so  per  cent  higher 
than  they  were  ten  yean  ago.     In  England — generally  speak- 


ing a  free-trade  country — average  prices  are  only  about  3s 
per  cent  higher  than  tm  years  ago.  Here  is  a  difference  of 
ao  per  cent.  If  only  two  thirds  of  this  difference  be  credited 
to  the  tariff  and  tariff  trusts,  we  have  fully  10  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  living  chargeable  to  the  tariff;  even  if  the  tariff 
was  ineffective  in  1906,  a*  we  know  was  not  the  case. 

Export  Pricks 

No  stronger  indictment  can  be  brought  against  onr  tariff 
system  than  that  furnished  by  the  difference  between  export 
and  home  prices.  Probably  fully  80  per  cent  cf  the  $570.- 
ooo.ooe  worth  o(  manufactured  goods  exported  in  the  nscal 
year  1906  were  sold  at  prices  below  those  prevailing  at  boms 
for  similar  good*.  The  average  difference  was  perhaps  is 
percent. 

This  system  of  favoritism  to  foreigners  not  only  shows 
the  needlessness  of  any  tariff  whatever  on  goods  sold  in  this 
way;  it  shows  that  "protection"  that  taxes  the  protected 
and  gives  to  the  unprotected  i*  a  suicidal  policy.  It  in- 
creases the  cost  of  living  and  of  producing  in  this  country 
and  decreases  the  cost  in  foreign  countries. 

In  the  following  table  are  compared  the  export  and  boms 
price*  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1906  on  a  few  articles: 

Export  and  Homr  Pricbs  op  Crktain  Articles 


Articlbs  and  Dbscription 


Cultivators,  wheel.  No.  6 1,  each . . 
Wheelbarrows,      garden,     wood 

wheel,  each 

Thiashers,  grain,  horse  or  steam 

power,  31-in.  each 

Rubber  belting,  6-in.,  per  foot. . . . 
Horse-powers,  10  horse,  each. . . . 
Engines,  traction,  8  borse-poa-er. 

each 

Engines,    farm,    8    hoise-power, 

each 

Clothes-wringers,    10    x    i},  per 

dosen 

Incubators,  No.  i,  each 

Brooders,  aoo  chicks,  each 

Potato-diggers,  each 

Shovels,  D-handle,  square  point. 

No.  1,  per  dozen 

Watches,    ii-jewel    Crescent  St., 

nickel  case,  each 

Watches,  ss-jewel  Riverside  Maxi- 

mua,  eadi 

Watches,  si- jewel  Father  Time, 

each 

Knives,  Idtcben,  per  gross 

Auger   bit*.  *nell*,    i-inch,   per 

dossn. 

Auger  bit*,  Jenning*,  ^inch,  per 

dossn 

Bits,  expansive,  Clark  Brown,  per 

dozen 

Shears,  barber's,  8-inch,  japanned, 

per  dozen 

Shears,  tailor's,  13-inch,  per  pair. , 

Soap,  toilet,  violet,  per  gross 

Soap,  toilet,  sweet  lavender,  per 

gross 

Soap,  toilet  shaving  stock,  large, 

per  gni*s 

Soap,  toilet  glycerin,  per  gross 

Florida  water,  per  case 

Vaseline  No.  9 

Plows,  disk  No.  I,  each 

Kerosene  in  barrels,  gallon 

Wire  nails,  100  lbs 

Barb-wire,  100  lb* 


Export 
pnoe 

Home 
price 

Differ^ 
ence. 
per 
cent 

$4.oo 

$5-00 

»S 

S.50 

3.00 

10 

300.00 
-39 

143.00 

400. eo 

.30 

190.00 

331 
33* 
33* 

917.00 

i,aa5.oo 

33i 

563.00 

750.00 

33i 

18.70 

15.00 

9.10 

90.00 

ai.50 

10.00 

11.50 

100.00 

ao 

33i 

'i 

II 

8.SS 

11.00 

33* 

IS.  43 

19.88 

aS 

31.77 

43.15 

35 

14.41 

11.00 

19.89 
16. oo 

lU 

t.6> 

a. 40 

48 

i.ai 

a. 00 

60 

4.86 

8.10 

66 

3.80 

3.60 

31.00 

4.80 
40.80 

s6 
ao 

14.04 

19.  ti 

35 

'■.11 

3a.  so 

7.50 

•  ss 

a.aa 

16.74 

ia.75 

S.oo 

.70 

40.00 

.la 

1.90 

a. 45 

ao 
5* 

8a 
as 
»i 
6e 
'3 
10 

Byron  W.  Holt. 

FREE  TRADE  CLUB,  THE  TJHIOinST:  An 

English  club,  the  object  of  which  is  to  unite  and 
combine  in  common  work  free-traders  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  who  may,  whether  as  conservatives 
or  liberal  tmionists,  belong  to  the  Unionist  Party. 
It  exists  to  organize  those  who  are  willing  to 
assist  in  the  dissemination,  by  speeches  and  lec- 
tures, of  unionist  and  free  trade  principles.  The 
policy  of  the  club  is  actively  to  support  free  trade, 
and  equally  energetically  to  oppose  protection  in 
all  its  lorms  and  under  whatever  names  it  may  be 
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put  before  the  electors.  In  furtherance  of  its 
object,  the  club  proposes:  (i)  To  organize  those 
who  are  willing  to  assist  in  the  dissc»iination  by 
speeches  and  lectures,  and  by  the  publication  of 
leaflets  and  other  literature,  of  vuiionist  and  free 
trade  principles;  (z)  to  afford  opportunities  to  its 
members  of  meeting  to  discuss  the  political  situ- 
ation; (3)  to  entertain  from  time  to  time  eminent 
free  trade  statesmen  at  dinner,  and  hear  from 
them  addresses  on  cturent  events;  (4)  to  establish 
a  connection  with  local  bodies  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  with  a  view  to  furthering  the  ob- 
ject of  the  club.  With  the  approval  of  the  exec- 
utive committee,  other  unionist  free  trade  bodies 
may  be  affiliated  to  the  Unionist  Free  Trade 
Club  under  the  following  conditions:  "The  ob- 
jects of  the  affiliated  body  must  be  the  same  as 
the  objects  of  this  club,  namely,  to  unite  in  com- 
mon action  free-traders  who  are  unionists;  and 
its  rules  and  any  amendment  to  its  rules  must  be 
submitted  to  the  executive  committee  for  ap- 
proval. Beyond  retaining  the  power  to  cancel 
the  affiliation  at  any  time,  the  club  will  not  exer- 
cise any  control  over  these  affiliated  bodies,  and 
will  not  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  any  action 
which  they  may  take."  The  president  of  the 
dub  is  the  Dtdce  of  Devonshire;  the  secretary, 
E.  G.  Branker;  office,  38  Victoria  Street,  S.  W., 
London,  Englaiid. 

FREILIORATH,  FERDINAin):  German  poet 
and  Socialist,  bom  at  Detmold,  1810;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  gymnasium  of  his  native  town. 
Destined  for  a  mercantile  career  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  an  uncle  in  Soest,  and  in  18^1  went  to 
Amsterdam  to  fill  a  position.  Retummg  in  1836 
he  held  a  position  in  Barmen  until  1839  when  the 
success  of  his  first  poems,  "Tropenlieder,"  en- 
couraged him  to  give  up  mercantUe  pursuits  and 
devote  himself  to  poetry.  During  the  following 
years  he  wrote  prolificaUy,  and  for  several  years 
kept  far  from  politics.  In  1844,  however,  he  be- 
came an  enthusiastic  fighter  for  a  "free  Ger- 
many," saying:  "Firmly  and  irrevocably  do  I 
place  myself  on  the  side  of  those  who  with  brain 
and  brawn  endeavor  to  stem  the  tide  of  reaction. 
No  life  for  me  hereafter  without  liberty  I "  In  the 
same  year  he  met  Marx  at  Brussels  and  became 
greatly  interested  in  the  latter's  doctrines.  His 
poems  at  this  time  "breathed  of  the  liberty  to 
come  while  they  sighed  over  the  misery  that  was." 
While  previously  obscure,  he  became  of  a  sudden 
one  of  the  most  popular  poets  of  the  day. 

In  1846  Freiligrath  went  to  London  as  com- 
mercial correspondent,  and  remained  there  until 
1848  when  the  news  of  the  "March  Day"  drew 
him  home.  He  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  and 
became  leader  of  a  democratic  party.  In  a  poem 
entitled  "Die  Toten  an  die  Lebenden"  (The  Dead 
to  the  Living),  he  voiced  his  thoughts  of  liberty, 
and  was  accused  of  having  tried  to  incite  the  citi- 
zens to  riot.  He  was  arrested  on  Aug.  i8th  and 
held  vmtil  Oct.  3d,  when  his  case  was  tried  be- 
fore a  jury,  being  the  first  case  to  be  thiis  tried 
in  a  German  cotul.  He  'was  imanimously  ac- 
quitted, and  was  triumphantly  received  by  the 
thousands  who  had  gathered  about  the  court- 
house. Shortly  after  Freiligrath  went  to  Colc^e, 
where  he  became  editor  of  the  Neue  Rheintscht 
Ztiiung  fotuded  by  Marx.  In  May,  1849,  the 
paper  was  supprest  on  the  charge  of  having  pub- 
uabed  anarchistic  matter,  and  an  order  was  issued 
for  the  arrest  of  the  editors.  Freiligrath  escaped 
to  Holland,  and  later  venttired  back  to  Cologne 


disguised  as  a  coal-heaver.  In  1851  he  returned 
to  England,  just  in  time  to  escape  apprehension 
on  a  charge  of  lese-majesty  growing  out  of  some 
of  his  poems.  Since  then  he  took  no  active  part 
in  political  life.  In  1867  Freiligrath,  who  held  a 
responsible  position  with  a  bank,  suddenly  found 
himself  penniless  by  the  collapse  of  that  institu- 
tion, ana  when  his  friends  heard  of  this  they  took 
up  a  collection  which  netted  60,000  thalers,  con- 
tnbutions  coming  even  from  the  United  States. 
In  1868  he  went  to  Stuttgart,  and  in  1874  to 
Cannstadt,  where  he  died  two  years  later. 

FREHANTLE,  THE  HON.  AND  REV.  WILL- 
IAM HEKTRY:  Dean  of  Ripon,  England;  bom 
183 1 ;  the  second  son  of  the  nrst  Baron  Cottosloe. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  he 
held  a  fellowship  of  All  Souls,  185^-63;  ordained 
in  1858,  he  became  curate  at  Middle  Claydon, 
vicar  of  Lewknor,  rector  of  S.t.  Mary's,  Bry- 
anston  Square,  London,  1865,  and  canon  resi- 
dentiary of  Canterbury  Cathedral  in  1882.  In 
1895  he  was  appointed  Dean  of  Ripon.  He  has 
been  a  frequent  writer,  and  in  1883  gave  the 
Bampton  Lectures  at  Oxford  on  "The  World  as 
the  Subject  of  Redemption,"  in  which  he  advo- 
cated the  broadest  appUcation  of  Christianity  to 
social  and  political  life.  Other  social  works  are : 
"  The  Gospel  of  the  Secular  Life"  (i88a) ;  "Chris- 
tian Ordinances  and  Social  Progress"  (1900). 
Address:  The  Deanery,  Ripon,  England. 

.  FREirCH  REVOLUTIOir,  THE,  played  an  im- 
portant tho  a  frequently  misunderstood  part  in 
social  reform. 

Pnuice  waa  gnnniiu;  under  despotism,  royal  extravagance, 
and  financial  ruin.     In  1774  Lotus  XV.  ended  his  profligate 
leign,  brilliant  only  because  of  its  liteiapr  men.     Louis  XV I., 
married  in  1970  to  Marie  Antoinette  df  Aus- 
_  tria,  was  pure,  stubborn,  and  weak.     Turgot 

Tm  CaniM    (<7.  v.),  entrusted  with  the  finances,  tried  to 
lievy  taxes   equally.     The    nobility    resisted, 
and  in    1776  ne  was  deposed.     Necker  fol- 
lowed,   vainly   trying    to   stave    ofT    national    bankruptcy. 
France,   aiding   America   against    England,    for   five   years 
fought  England,  and  grew  still  poorer.     The  nobility  and 
the  higher  deixy  dodged  the  taxation;  gaiety  ruled  m  the 
court;  the  people  hated  the  foreign  queen.     Finally,  in  1789, 
after  various  efforts  with   Parliament,   the  Idng  was  com- 
pelled to  summon  the  states-genetal  (see  Estates)  to  vote 
taxes.      Meanwhile  the  writings  of    Rousseau  and  others 
were  filling  the  people  with  ideals  of  equality.     The  First 
Estate,  the  clergy,  returned  to  the  assembly  391  memben, 
48  bishops,  and  aoS  parish  Mieats,  the  poorer  priests  largely 
on  the  side  of  the  people.     The  Second  Estate,  the  nobiuty, 
returned  >o8  members.     The  Third  Estate  had  557  members. 
nearly  half  of  them  barristers.     They  met  at  Versailles.     The 
long  was  stubborn,  but  they  would  not  vote  as  he  willed. 
June  17,  1780,  they  formed  themselves  into  a  national  as- 
sembly, and  June  3oth,  on  the  neighboring  tennis-court,  took 
an  oath  not  to  separate  till  "the  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
had  .been  established  and  confirmed  on  solid  foundations." 
The  Idng  attempted  to  compromise,  but  finally  threw  himself 
into  the  hands  of  his  courtiers    and  called  out  the  army. 
Palis  rose,  and  blood  was  shed  July  13th.     July  14th  the 
Bastille  was  taken.     Uprisings  occurred   in  tne   provinces. 
Aug.  4(h  the  old  feudal  rights  were  abrogated,  and  the  fa- 
mous Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  War  declared.     June  19, 
1790,  nobility  was  abolished.     The  nobles  fled.     Ilie  royal 
family  finally  attempted  to  do  so,  but  were  captured  (June, 
1791).     The  assembly   was   in   control,   and 
completed  a  constitution.     Robespierre  and 
»»im1iH<i«ii-  Other  Republican  leaders  were,  however,  agi- 
'7~~^  tating  in  Paris  for  the  deposition  of  the  king. 
""^  Violence  broke  out,  and  Lafayette  put  down 

the  Republicans  with  bloodshed.  Sept.  14th 
the  assembly  completed  its  constitution  and 
the  king  swore  to  obey  it,  and  chose  a  Girondist  cabinet.  A 
legislative  assembly  uected  under  the  constitution  met  Oct. 
I,  1791.  Meanwhile  the  nobility  in  foreign  lands  were  gain- 
ing friends,  and  the  Idng  waa  declared  to  M  conspiring  with 
them.  War  was  declared  with  Austria.  The  Girondist  min- 
istry was  ejected,  and  they  sided  with  the  Jacobins  against 
Lafayette  as  leader  of  the  conservatives.  June.  179a,  the 
populace  ol  Paris  rose  against  the  assembly,  and  marched  to 
Versailles  itnd  forced  the  king  to  don  the  red  cap.    Mean- 
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while,  Pnusiadeclarad  war  on  France.  Thejacobintorsaniied 
a  new  insurrection  Au^.  loth,  lanc  the  MaTwiillalwi,  and  nt  up 
in  Paris  an  insurrectionary  commune.  The  paaople,  under 
Robespierre  and  Danton,  were  victorious.  Guillotining  in- 
cieaaed.  The  march  of  the  Germans  increased  the  terror,  and 
Sept.  II,  1791,  the  republic  was  declared.  In  the  new  national 
convention  the  Girondists  on  the  Right  were  in  the  maioiity; 
the  Jaoobiiis  were  high  on  the  Left,  and  caUed  the  "  Moun- 
tain ;  below  sat  the  moderates.  In  November  the  Idn^  was 
accused,  Jan.  17,  1793.  condemned,  and  Jan.  list  guillotined. 
Roland  and  the  Girondists  had  tried  to  prevent  it.  It  roused 
the  hostility  of  all  Europe.  Demouiies,  howe^-er,  in  com- 
mand of  the  French  armies,  was  successful,  and  entered  Bel- 
gium. England  now  declarad  war  (Feb.  1,  1793),  but  the 
war  si>iiit  in  Fiance  grew.  Demouiies,  however,  was  ac- 
cused in  Paris,  and  after  a  defeat  he  conspired  with  the 
Austrians  and  marched  against  France  to  overthrow  the 
Jacobins.  They  created  the  terrible  Committee  of  Public 
Safety.  Disturbances  broke  out  in  the  provinces,  and  La 
Vend^  aroae  in  a  bloody  insurrection.  The  Girondists  in 
the  south  threatened  Pans.  The  allies  were  slowly  uniting. 
It  was  a  crisis.  Some  think  that  Danton. 
who,  altho  rough,  was  a  sincere  patriot,  felt 
that  a  little  bloodshed  now  would  save  blood- 
shed in  the  end.  He  led  in  a  sanguinary 
policy.  Marat,  at  the  head  of  the  Sans  Ca- 
lottes, overthrew  the  Girondists  June  sd, 
but  was  himself  assassinated  by  Charlotte 
Corday.  Danton  made  the  convention  proclaim  martial  law 
and  a  new  constitution.  A  new  calendar  was  proclaimed 
and  statues  erected  and  fCtas  celebrated  to  Natiin  and  Rea- 
son. The  republic  was  successful  on  the  field,  insurrection 
gut  down,  and  the  invadera  repulsed.  The  queen,  the  lead- 
>g  Girondists  and  aristocrats,  the  ci-divants  were  guillotined. 
Hebert  now  led  the  terrorists  and  Danton  the  moderates. 
Robespierre,  who  seems  to  have  been  an  ambitious  fop, 
sided  with  neither.  Robespierre  became  dictator.  Tie 
French  armies  wen  victorious.  Napoleon  being  in  charge  of 
the  artillery  in  Italy.  Robespierre  undertook  to  bring  in 
"the  ftte  of  the  Supreme  Being."  He  trusted  in  bis  ideas, 
but  was  laughed  at:  he  allowed  the  reign  of  terror  to  go  on, 
and  created  personal  hostilities.  His  arrest  was  voted,  and 
he  was  guillotined.  Paris  was  weary  of  revtdution;  the  ar- 
mies on  the  frontier  were  victorious,  but,  tho  Republicans, 
they  by  no  means  symiiathized  with  affairs  at  home.  Jan., 
1795,  the  convention  closed  the  Jacobin  clubs,  which  had 
worked  such  evil.  Famine  broke  out  in  Paris  and  insurrec- 
tions brolw  out.  They  were  easily  put  down  and  the  power 
left  with  the  bourgeois.  A  Girondist  constitution  was  now 
declared.  The  death  penalty  was  abolished,  five  dictators 
were  to  have  power.  The  royalists  made  one  last  effort. 
Barras  now  called  Napoleon  to  Paris,  and  his  artillery  cleared 
the  streets  and  left  Paris  in  the  hands  ot  the  Directory. 
Babcnif  plotted  bis  communistic  conspiracy, 
but  was  put  down.  Napoleon  was  put  at  the 
TheZlia  head  of  the  army  in  Italy,  and  commenced 
his  brilliant  succession  of  victories.  The  Di- 
rectory, however,  at  Paris  was  threatened, 
and  was  only  sustained  by  recalling  part  of  the  army.  In 
1797  Napoleon  entered  Paris  in  triumph.  He  was,  however, 
sent  to  Egypt,  but,  victorious  there,  returned  once  more  to 
Paris  to  finci  politiosl  weakness  and  division.  A  new  consti- 
tution was  proclaimed,  with  consuls:  one  supreme.  Napoleon. 
He  established  himself  in  the  Tuileries,  conducted  brilliant 
war  and  a  despotic  policy,  and  May  ig,  1804,  had  himself 
proclaimed  emperor.  So  ended  the  Revolution.  (See 
Prancb.) 

It  was  in  the  beginning  a  parliamentary  con- 
test  with  the  king  over  taxes.  Revolutionists 
with  ideas  of  the  rights  of  man  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  rouse  the  suffering  canaille  of  Pans  to 
insurrection.  Successful  in  the  field  against  for- 
eigners, they  could  not  agree  at  home,  and  having 
unchained  the  spirit  of  terror,  could  not  chain  it 
till  a  strong  hand  came,  and  the  people,  weary  of 
bloodshed,  submitted  to  an  empire.  It  estab- 
lished nothing;  it  simply  ended  the  old  r^ime. 
When  the  people  grew  strong  again  they  over- 
threw the  empire.  It  was  thus  led  by  bourgeois 
men,  yet  participated  in  by  all  classes.  Its  cries 
of  "Liberty,  equality,  fraternity,"  were  individu- 
alistic, not  in  the  modem  sense  socialistic.  Eco- 
nomically and  politically  it  did  with  terror  and 
confusion  what  was  done  legally  in  England  and 
Germany  by  overthrowing  despotism.  It  suc- 
ceeded nep:atively;  positively  it  failed  because  it 
lacked  umty. 

RBrBRBMCBs:  Carlyle's  Frtneh  RtvotuHon;  Gionlund's  Dam- 
ton;  the  histories  of  Lanfrey,  Thiers,  etc 


FRESH-AIR  WORK:  The  taking  of  poor 
children  from  the  tenements  of  congested  cities 
either  to  the  country,  motmtains,  or  seashore  for 
recreation,  convalescence,  or  general  improve- 
ment of  physical  and  mental  conditions.  This 
movement  had  its  origin  in  the  United  States 
with  the  Rev.  William  A.  Muhlenberg,  rector  of 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Commimion,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  He  sent  poor  and  sick  people  from  his 
parish  to  the  country  for  short  vacations  as  early 
as  1849.  A  nimiber  of  churches  followed  this  ex- 
ample, and  in  187 1  The  New  York  Times  started 
a  system  of  free  daily  excursions.  This  example 
was  also  imitated  in  other  parts  of  the  countoy. 
In  1874  the  first  societies  were  organized  for  car- 
rying on  this  work.  New  York  City  alone  has 
now  over  fifteen  general,  or  non-sectarian,  so- 
cieties, and  over  twenty  denominational  or  special 
organizations  engaged  in  this  work.  A  number 
of  newspapers,  e.  g.,  The  Evening  Post,  the  Trib- 
une, the  Journal,  took  up  the  cause  of  New  York's 
poor  and  sickly  tenement  children.  The  work  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  may  be  mentioned.  Its 
fresh-air  work  began  in  1876,  In 
U-j-^  g(^j^  twenty-five  years  (1876-1901)  about 
^^^193,348  children  were  sent  to  the 
country  for  two  weeks,  at  a  total  cost 
of  $485,538;  and  333,321  mothers  with  babes 
were  taJien  out  for  one  day's  excursion,  either  by 
railroad  or  steamboat.  'The  banner  year  during 
this  time  was  1892,  when  15,236  children  were 
sent  to  the  farms  for  two  weeks.  The  children 
are  usually  boarded  free  by  the  farmers,  one  or 
two  in  a  family;  and  the  railroads  give  free  or 
greatly  reducea  transportation. 

Individual  churches  in  New  York  City  send 
each  from  100  to  600  children  and  mothers  out, 
and  some  societies  as  many  as  1,200.  Nearly 
every  large  city  in  the  U.  S.  has  now  various 
agencies  to  carry  on  fresh-air  work.  An  estimate 
for  forty  cities  places  the  day's  outings  to  children 
and  mothers  at  or  about  1,200,000,  provided  by 
^neral  agencies.  This  number  is  nearly  equaled 
m  some  cities  by  the  different  churches. 

In  some  cases  camps  are  arranged  for  young 
men,  and  special  cottages  for  young  women.  The 
benefits  are  usually  free ;  but  part  of  the  cost  is 
paid  in  some  cases  by  the  beneficiaries. 

In  England  the  custom  prevails  to  have  them 

gay  from  20  to  35  per  cent  of  the  cost.  This  leads, 
pwever,  to  competition  among  the  various  so- 
cieties for  customers — an  evil  which  not  only  pre- 
vents cooperation,  but  reduces  the  system  to  a 
commercial  basis,  and  thus  largely  diminishes  the 
beneficial  influence  of  the  managers.  For  be  it 
remembered  that  fresh-air  work  is  intended  to 
benefit  not  only  the  body,  but  the  morals  and 
minds  of  the  children,  by  inculcating  habits  of 
cleanliness,  of  nature  stuay,  and  of  higher  enjoy- 
ments. 

Switzerland  was  the  first  country  in  Europe 

which  took  up  fresh-air  work.     Pastor  Bion,  of 

Zurich,  sent  sixty-eight  poor  children 

jjij_j      to  the  mountains  iniS  j6.  The  benev- 

''      olent  society  of  Hamburg  arranged 

vacations  for  children  in  the  country 

the  same  year,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Main  began 

in  1878.     The  system  has  spread  all  over  Get- 

many,   Austria — Vienna  began   in    1874 — Hun- 

fary,  France,  Switzerland,  Denmark,   England, 
tafy,  Belgium,  Spain,  Holland,  and — ^japan. 
The  work  in  CJermany  is  well  organized:  there 
is  a  central  committee  in  Berlin,  which  receives 
regular  reports  from  the  different  societies.    Co- 
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operation  is  thus  assured  between  the  various  or- 
ganizations. Owing  to  this  fact  pressure  has 
Seen  brought  to  bear  on  the  municipalities,  and 
several  cities  are  now  makine  provision  for  this 
work  in  their  budgets.  The  German  committees 
held  conferences  in  1881,  1885,  1887 ;  and  in  1888 
the  international  congress  met  in  Zurich. 

The  work  done  by  these  committees  may  be 
estimated  from  the  following  ^gures:  From 
1876-99  they  sent  382,805  children 
to  "vacation  colonies"  at  an  expense 
of  about  18,000,000  marks.  This 
number  does  not  include  the  many 
day  excursions  given  to  many  chil- 
dren. In  1806  the  societies  of  125 
cities  provided  two  weeks'  outings  for  30,000 
children.  In  1899  there  were  aoo  societies  in 
various  cities  of  Germany,  1 7 1  of  whom  were  con- 
nected with  the  central  committee.  Their  total 
expenditure  in  1898  amounted  to  1,086,236  mk. 
for  30,414  children;  the  number  of  the  latter  in- 
creased in  1899  to  32,124. 

Two  departures  from  the  ordinary  fresh-air 
work  need  special  mention:  (i)  Many  of  the  poor 
children  are  followed  up  during  the  winter  by 
being  provided  with  healthy  food  and  frequent 
afternoon  outings,  in  order  to  maintain  the  ad- 
vantage gained  during  the  summer,  (a)  So- 
called  Ferten  Reisen,  or  trips  for  healthy  and  well- 
to-do  scholars  conducted  by  their  teachers,  are 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  making  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  neighborhood  of  their  homes, 
kindling  patriotism,  and  furnishing  exercise.  The 
trips  are  always  made  on  foot  to  battle-fields, 
castles,  famous  sights,  etc.  They  extend  from 
three  to  fourteen  days.  In  order  to  avoid  stop- 
ping at  hotels  and  inns,  so-called  Schulherbergen, 
school-inns,  have  been  established,  in  which  the 
boys  stop.  In  1904  Germany  had  sixty-six  of 
these  with  253  beds;  Austria  ninety-eight  with 
439  beds.  Scholars'  trips  have  rapidly  grown  in 
favor;  in  1884  twenty-one  students  availed  them- 
selves of  the  school-inns;  1894 — 3,787;  1899 — 
9,107;  1901 — i2,S4S;  1903 — 14.500. 
Of  this  number  3 1  per  cent  were  Ger- 
man Austrians.  and  69  per  cent  Ger- 
mans. According  to  schools  there 
were  2 1  per  cent  university  students, 
and  79  per  cent  scholars  of  middle  schools;  366 
schools  m  Germany  and  Austria  arranged  trips 
for  their  scholars.  The  school-inns  furnish  ex- 
cellent accommodations  free  to  the  scholars  of 
those  schools  that  belong  to  the  Verein,  usually 
for  a  day.  The  trips  are  limited  to  scholars  of 
over  sixteen  years  of  age.  In  1898  Leipzig  in- 
augurated a  movement  to  enable  poor  scbolMS  to 
take  part  in  these  trips. 

Prance  has  not  developed  fresh-air  work  to  the 
extent  of  other  countries ;  altho  this  charity  is  be- 
coming more  popular  every  year.  All  of  the  large 
cities  have  arranged  vacation  schools.  Paris 
heads  the  list  with  4,354  children  in  189^. 

Switzerland  has  many  vacation  colonies,  usu- 
ally situated  in  the  mountains;  the  number  in 
1805  was  73  with  2,119  children. 

The  system  of  fresh-air  work  in  Europe  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  efiBciency  owing  to  cooperation 
and  to  affiliation  with  the  public  schools.  All 
children  who  need  an  outing  are  reached,  and 
overlapping  is  avoided.  The  American  system  is 
more  expensive,  and  less  efficient,  owing  to  lack 
of  cooperation. 

While  in  the  U.  S.  we  have  as  yet  nothing^  com- 
parable to  these  European  scholars'  trips  in  ex- 
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tent,  we  have  their  beginnings  in  the  taking  of 
school  children  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  to 
historic  sites,  vacation  trips  and  camps,  con- 
ducted by  private  schools  and  parties,  and  the 
beginnings  of  this  in  public  ways  in  Chicago  and 
elsewhere.  Rudolph  M.  Bindbr. 

RxrBUNCBS:  Ceaniry  OuHnts  for  City  CkOdrtn,  by  Busene 
T.  Lio,  in  CkariUa,  vol.  xii..  No.  >7,  July  1,  1904;  Oti* 
Summtr's  Work  ami  Anollur,  by  lunon  Labby,  looi; 
publication*  of  the  CnUraUuUt  dtr  VfrtmifmuM  fir  Sim- 
mtrpfm,  1885  to  date:  USord,  Frnk  Av  Charily  m  A« 
V.  S.  (1897):  Comte,  Ln  Colonits  d*$  Vaemcts  <It$im» 
PhUanikropupit.  it^i). 

FRIBUDLT  SOCIETIES:  Great  Britain.  For 
the  United  States,  see  Fratbrnal  Organiza- 
tions. The  following  statistics  are  from  the  re- 
port of  the  chief  registrar  of  friendly  societies: 

190S 


Returns 

Members 

Funds 

Building  aocietiea: 

Incorporated  aodetiae — 
Unincorporated  aocietiea. 

1,014 
6t 

56.070 

51,851,148 
15,196.449 

Priendlyncietias,  etc.: 
Ordinary  friendly  socie- 
ties   

1,075 

6,038 
10,8  <9 

45 

75 
9«3 

111 

517 

95 

57 

7 

609.785 

3,131.065 
1,606,019 

7.448,549 

16.509 

136,198 

75.089 

iiS,Si« 

314.145 

3.736 

Z0.859 

68,148.597 

17,041,398 
13.446,330 

7.861,569 
317,913 
318.945 

618,759 

771,578 

61,040 

7,740 

773 

Societies  having  branches 
Collecting  friendly  socie- 
ties  

Benevolent  societies 

Specially  authorised  so- 
cieties  

Specially  authorised  loan 

Medical  sodetiea 

Cattle  insurance  societies 

Cooperative  societies: 
Industries  and  trades 

19.588 

1.18S 

*'2 
138 

13.978,790 

1,195,400 

77.117 

17.450 

SO.459.060 

45.108.196 

977.496 

1.106,408 

Land  societies 

1.63s 

646 

54 

157 

1,190,077 

1.544.461 

100,115 

34.653 

47,391,100 
S.385.914 

Workmen's     compensation 

Friends  of  labor  loan  socie- 
ties  

dent  societies 

170,497 

3S.1S3 

Banks 
17 

114 

14,614 

18.557,981 

Depositors 

58,109 

t,7es,79t 
J9.«73.717 

171,841,848 
Deposits 
5,181.879 

59.43S.569 
16s.697.3e4 

Railway  savinss-banks 

Trustee    savings-bank    (in- 
cluding investments  in 
stock   and   special  in- 
vestment accounts) 

Post-office  savings-bank  (in- 
cluding investments  in 

Total    certified   and    post- 
ofGce  savings-banks. . . 

14,855 

11,434.717 

130.414.75* 

Grand  total 

50,108 

19.991.698 

FRIENDS'  SOCIAL  UNIOR,  THE:  An  organi- 
zation among  the  Friends  or  Quakers  of  Eng- 
land, constituted  early  in  1902.  The  Councd 
came  into  being  by  a  very  interesting  process  of 
evolution.  Begmnmg  as  a  subcommittee,  it  passed 
into  the  Union  for  Social  Study  and  this,  oy  the 
pwrfectly  natural  transition  from  theory  to  prac- 
tise, became  the  Friends'  Social  Union.  The  aim 
and  object  of  the  union  is  to  evoke  the  spirit  of 
justice  and  of  social  service,  and  to  consistently 
apply  religious  faith  to  social  and  civic  life.  This 
purpose  the  union  endeavors  to  achieve  by  the  fol- 
lowing methods :  (z)  Lectures,  classes,  and  reading 
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circles;  (a)  social  service  committees  in  comiection 
with  the  qttarterly  and  montbljr  meetings  and  the 
adult  schools;  (3}  the  publication  of  leaflets  on 
social  questions,  local  administration,  etc.,  written 
espedsiiiy  with  a  view  to  helping  the  members  of 
adult  schools ;  (4)  visits  to  institutions,  Ulustrating 
the  work  of  social  reform,  of  philanthropy,  or  of 
education. 

The  organizing  secretary  is  a  sort  of  social 
evangelist,  traveling  tluroughout  the  kingdom 
under  the  auspices  of  the  union,  delivering  lec- 
tures on  such  themes  as  the  housing  problem,  the 
unemployed  and  the  unemployable,  constructive 
philanthropy,  what  the  individual  can  do  in  the 
work  of  social  reform,  the  problem  of  poverty, 
child  life  in  the  town,  the  church  and  the  social 

Jiroblem,  etc.  These  addresses  are  tisually  fol- 
owed  by  useful  discussion,  and  in  many  instances 
result  in  the  formation  of  a  social  service  com- 
mittee, a  discussion  society,  or  of  a  civic  league, 
the  stimulus  and  enlightening  influence  of  which 
are  by  no  means  confined  to  Friends  but  are  felt 

Srofotmdly  far  beyond  the  boimdaries  of  Quaker- 
om.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
union  is  Mr.  B.  Seebolun  Rowntree;  secretary, 
Mr.  Percy  Alden,  M.P.,  i  Wobum  Square,  Lon- 
don, England. 

FROEBEL,  FRIEDRICH  WILHELM  AU- 
GUST: German  philosopher,  educational  re- 
•  former,  and  philanthropist ;  bom  at  Oberweiss- 
bach,  Thuringia,  178a.  His  father  was  pastor  of 
the  village  church.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
in  his  infancy,  and  he  was  neglected  in  conse- 
quence. At  the  village  school  he  was  considered 
stupid,  and  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  forester. 
The  forest  then  became  his  college.  Every  nat- 
ural object — stone,  insect,  plant,  or  tree — sug- 
gested to  him  some  general  truth;  and  he  per- 
ceived some  underlying  connection  between  all 
objects,  however  apparently  remote  from  each 
other.  His  inborn  tendency  to  mysticism  was 
strengthened  by  his  lonely  meditations  in  the 
forest,  but  after  overcoming  many  obstacles  he 
at  last  obtained  permission  to  attend  the  univer- 
sity at  Jena.  He  went  from  professor  to  professor 
seeking  for  a  connection  between  the  sciences. 
His  career  at  Jena  ended  ignominiously  by  his 
imprisonment  for  nine  weeks  through  incurring  a 
debt  of  (7  or  $8.  He  returned  home,  was  sent  on 
a  farm,  and  then,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  was 
set  free  to  shift  for  himself.  He  wandered  about 
as  land  surveyor,  accountant,  secretary,  and  at 
last  became  a  very  successful  teacher  in  a  model 
school  at  Frankfort.  After  a  short  time  at  a  uni- 
versity, he  was  patriotic  enough  to  enlist  as  a 
soldier  for  the  campaign  of  18 13.  While  in  the 
army  he  gained  his  two  most  devoted  followers, 
Langethaf  and  MiddendorS.  On  the  termination 
of  the  war,  he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  obtained  a 
position  under  Professor  Weiss.  But  his  own 
ideal  soon  forced  him  to  give  up  his  position  and 
to  unfold  his  system  of  education.  He  set  out  on 
foot  for  Griesheim,  a  small  village  where  a  sister- 
in-law  lived.  Here  he  formded  a  school,  com- 
posed at  first  only  of  his  little  nieces  and  nephews. 
Removing  his  school  to  Keilhau,  he  sent  for  his 
two  friends  Langethal  and  Middendorff ;  imd  soon 
their  pupils  began  to  rapidly  increase.  Finan- 
cially It  was  not  profitable,  and  for  many  years 
the  teachers  suffered  the  hardships  of  poverty. 
Froebel  opened  another  school  in  Switzerland, 
and  the  Swiss  Government  was  wise  enough  to 
send  young  teachers  to  him  for  instruction.    He 


discovered  that  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  perfect  education,  or  "self -comple- 
tion," was  the  general  neglect  of  children  in  tneir 
earlier  years.  Hisgreat  work  on  "The  Education 
of  Man"  (i8a6)  deals  chiefly  with  the  child  up  to 
the  age  of  seven.  Retummg  from  Switzerland, 
he  founded  at  Keilhau  the  first  kindergarten  in 
1837.  He  sought  to  base  a  course  of  educational 
exercises  on  the  games  in  which  children  were 
most  interested.  His  first  kindergarten  failed 
for  lack  of  fimds ;  but  by  pen  and  lecture  he  spread 
the  principles  of  his  system;  and  until  his  death 
he  continued  to  train  male  and  female  teachers  in 
the  impartation  of  his  ideas. 

In  1851  his  nephew  published  a  book  which  the 
^vemment  accused  of  teaching  socialism  and 
irreligion,  and  unforttmately  confounding  his 
views  with  Froebel's,  an  edict  was  issued  forbid- 
ding the  establishment  of  schools  based  on  Froe- 
bel's principles.  Hetookthisgreatlytoheart,and 
in  May,  185a,  died,  and  was  buried  at  Schweina. 

The  starting  point  of  his  researches  was  his 
belief  in  the  unity  of  creation.  Education  meant 
with  him  unity  of  development,  perfect  evolu- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  his  being. 
From  this  belief  naturallv  followed  his  doctrine: 
"All  education  not  founded  on  religion  is  tmpro- 
ductive." 

He  agreed  with  Pestalozzi  in  this  belief:  That 
the  true  educator  creates  nothing  in  the  children, 
but  guides  the  growth  of  inborn  faculties.  Chil- 
dren grow  as  pUints  grow.  But  he  went  beyond 
Pestalozzi  in  holding  that  the  function  of  educa- 
tion was  to  develop  the  faculties  by  arousing  vol- 
untary acth'ity.     (See  Kindbrcartbn.) 

FRY,  ELIZABETH  (n<eOURITET):  English 
prison  reformer;  bom  at  Earlham,  Norfolk,  1780; 
brought  up  a  Quaker.  In  18 13  she  began  taking 
an  active  interest  in  pri.son  reform,  and  four  years 
later  assisted  in  formine  an  association  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  lot  of  prisoners.  Her  activity 
was  extended  also  to  the  deportation  of  convicts, 
and  she  induced  the  government  to  make  certain 
regulations  for  their  transportation.  Her  work 
was  fruitful  not  only  in  England  but  also  in  other 
European  countries  which  studied  the  reforms 
instituted  at  her  instigation.     She  died  in  1845. 

FUGITIVE  SLAVE  LAW:  A  United  States 
fugitive  act,  passed  in  1793,  declared  that  when- 
ever a  person  held  to  service,  etc.,  shall  escape 
into  another  state  or  territory,  the  person  to 
whom  such  service  may  be  due,  his  agent  or  at- 
torney, may  seize  or  arrest  such  fugitive  and  tain 
him  before  any  judge  of  a  court  of  the  U.  S.,  or 
any  magistrate  of  a  county,  city,  or  town,  and 
upon  proof  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judge  or 
inagistrate,  whether  by  oral  testimony  or  swom 
affidavit,  that  service  is  owed  as  claimed,  the 
judge  or  magistrate  shall  give  a  certificate  thereof 
to  the  claimant,  which  shall  be  sufficient  warrant 
to  remove  the  fugitive. 

This  act,  long  obsolete,  was  later  more  and 
more  made  use  of  by  the  slaveholders  of  the 
South.  That  Northern  states  should  be  com- 
pelled to  help  Southern  slaveholders  catch  their 
slaves  created  great  indignation  at  the  North* 
The  constitutionality  of  the  law  was  tested,  but 
it  was  decided  constitutional,  two  jud^  dis- 
senting. This  led  to  the  passage  of  a  stdl  more 
rigorous  bill  in  1850.  U.  S.  commissioners  wera 
to  perform  the  judicial  ai:ts,  and  U.  S.  marshals 
execute  warrants  and  processes.    Owners  could 
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themselves  punue  and  demand  the  help  of  the 
oommissioners  and  marshals.  The  sworn  state- 
ment of  the  claimant  was  to  be  sufficient  proof. 
Any  aid  rendered  to  furtive  slaves  was  made  a 
penal  offense,  and  all  citizens  were  required  to  aid 
m  the  capture  of  the  runaway,  if  required.  This 
law  almost  more  than  any  other  roused  the 
Nocth.  It  was  openly  violated  and  resisted,  tho 
often  obeyed.  After  the  war  the  fugitive  slave 
laws  were  repealed. 

FTTITK,  ISAAC  KAUFMAIT,  LLJ>.:  American 
publisher,  bom  at  Clifton,  Ohio,  1830,  of  Dutch- 
Swiss  descent.  He  graduated  at  Wittenberg 
College,  Springfield,  Ohio,  i860.  Entering  the 
Lutheran  ministry,  he  was  pastor  at  Moore's  Hill, 
Ind.,  Carey,  Ohio,  and  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (i86s-7»). 
Resigning  his  pastorate,  he  became,  after  travel 
in  Europe,  associate  editor  of  The  Christian  Rad- 
ical, puoli^ed  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  then  in  New 
York  City.     In  1876  he  founded  and  edited  the 


Metropolitan  Ptdpit,  now  the  HomiUtic  Review. 
In  1877,  with  Mr.  Adam  W.  Wagnalls,  a  lawyer, 
he  established  thepublishing  house  of  I.  K.  Funk 
&  Co.  (Funk  &  Wagnalls  (Swnpany,  1891),  with 
branches  in  Canada  and  England.  In  1884  the 
firm  started  The  Voice,  a  campaign  paper  in  the 
interests  of  the  Prohibition  Party,  which  soon 
had  a  circulation  of  130,000,  and  in  the  presiden- 
tial campaign  of  1888  ran  up  to  700,000  weekly. 
It  was  merged  in  the  New  Voice,  1898,  and  later 
sold.  In  1888  the  Missionary  Review  was  found- 
ed; 1889,  the  Literary  Digest,  and  1907,  The  Circle. 
The  fijm  has  published,  among  a  long  list  of  books, 
various  encyclopedias  and  dictionaries,  notably 
the  Standard  Dictionary,  the  last  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $1,000,000.  For  many  years  Dr.  Funk 
was  a  leading  figure  in  the  Prohibition  Party;  he 
has  also  been  active  in  other  movements,  like 
reformed  spelling;  of  recent  years  he  has  given 
large  attention  to  psychic  research.  Address: 
44-60  East  Twenty-third  Street,  New  York. 


GALL,  HEINRICH  LUDWIG  LAHPBRT: "  The 

First  German  Socialist,"  bom  at  Aldenhoven  bei 
Julich,  1790.  He  held  various  clerkships  in  gov- 
ernment offices  in  Cleve,  Dusseldorf ,  Luxemburg, 
Treves.  The  sufferings  of  the  people  after  the 
War  of  i8if  moved  him  deeply;  ana  he  analyzed 
the  industrial  situation  and  the  social  evolution 
which  put  all  power  into  the  hands  of  capitalists, 
and  lett  the  workers  poor.  Doing  what  he  could 
to  spread  his  ideas,  ne  met  with  no  encoura^- 
ment,  and  in  iSii)  left  his  government  situation 
to  devote  all  his  time  and  his  considerable  means 
to  the  service  of  social  reform.  He  conducted  to 
America  an  ill-fated,  ill-planned  company  of  the 
offscourings  of  German  cities  (thieves,  convicts, 
and  harlots),  and  organized  a  colony  near  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.  He  believed  he  could  make  of  them 
successful  colonists ;  naturally  he  failed,  exhaust- 
ing his  means,  and  receiving  only  criticism  and 
opposition.  Returning  he  entered  the  govern- 
ment service  once  again,  and  made  numerous  in- 
ventions in  distilling  apparatus,  etc.,  all  to  get  the 
means  to  carry  on  his  propaganda.  He  traveled 
in  England  and  Prance,  meeting  Owen,  Fourier, 
and  iSa  Saint  Simonians,  and  tried  to  form  an  in- 
ternational movement.  He  traveled  all  through 
Germany,  even  to  East  Prussia,  opprest  with 
the  condition  of  the  masses.  In  1818  he  pub- 
lished a  paper,  Menschenfreundliche  Bldtter  (Hu- 
manitarian Leaflets),  but  was  compelled  to  dis- 
continue it  for  lack  of  support.  He  wrote  many 
books,  especially  "Mein  Wollen  und  Mein  Wir- 
ken"  (1835),  in  which  he  outlines  the  principles 
of  modem  socialism,  the  helplessness  of  the  indi- 
vidual worker,  the  need  of  industrial  organization 
by  the  workers.  Condemned  to  imprisonment 
in  one  of  his  travels,  he  fled  to  Treves,  where  he 
died  Jan.  4i,  1863.  See  Stegmann  and  Hugo's 
"Handbuch  des  Socialismus"  for  a  full  acootmt. 

GALVESTOKT  IDEA,  THE:  The  so-caUed  Gal- 
veston idea  is  the  government  of  a  city  by  a  small 
commission  elected  by  the  citizens.  Tho  already 
adopted  in  various  cities  of  the  United  States, 
especially  in  the  Southwest,  it  began  in  Galveston, 
Texas,  in  1901  upon  the  crisis  that  arose  in  the 
city  after  uie  disastrous  storm  of  Sept.,  X9e>o. 


The  plight  of  the  city  was  desperate:  one  sixth  of 
the  population  was  drowned;  one  third  of  the 
city  property  was  destroyed,  its  streets  and  har- 
bor ruined,  its  buildings  wrecked,  its  credit  gone, 
its  bonds  fallen  to  sixty,  its  population  fleeing. 

The  existing  government  of  a  machine  mayor, 

in  contest  with  a  divided  body  of  aldermen,  was 

helpless  and  cumbersome.     No  one 

OridB      trusted  it.     There  was,  however,  a 

•^      private  committee  of  fifteen  business 

men,   the    Deep-water    Committee, 

formed  to  secure  national  appropriations  for  deep- 

ening_  the  city's  harbor.     This  committee  faced 

the  situation  and  adopted  the  commission  idea, 

and  formulated,  asked,  and  received  a  charter  for 

it.     It  said  to  the  legislature,  "It  is  a  question 

with  us  of  civic  life  or  death." 

There  were  hints  for  the  idea  in  the  commis- 
sions of  Washington  and  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  in 
the  selectmen  of  New  England  townships.  Citi- 
zens' committees  have  repeatedly  been  depended 
upon  in  times  of  civic  crisis. 

The  new  charter  went  into  effect  Sept.,  1901. 
According  to  it  the  commission  had  five  members, 
three,  including  the  mayor,  appointed  by  the 
governor  of  the  state,  and  two  elected  by  the 
people.  The  machine  politicians  opposed  it,  but 
nearly  80  per  cent  of  the  voters  were  for  it.  In 
1903  the  nomination  of  commissioners  by  the 
governor  was  declared  illegal,  and  since  then  all 
the  five  oommissioners  have  been  elected  by  the 
people,  the  vote  of  the  opposition  being  smaU  and 
growing  less. 

The  working  and  results  of  the  commission  is  as 
follows,  according  to  Mr.  G.  K.  Turner,  to  whose 
article  in  McClure's  Magazine  (Oct.,  1906)  we 
are  mainly  indebted  for  our  information:  The 
commission  consists  of  five  men,  including  the 
mayor,  who  is  presiding  officer  and  general  di- 
rector, but  who  has  no  power  beyond  his  vote  as 
a  commissioner,  except  in  minor  cases  of  emer- 
gency! The  commisioners  also  come  to  the 
board  for  all  power  to  act.  The  commission,  at 
its  first  meeting,  divides  its  departments  among 
its  members  by  vote,  under  these  heads:  com- 
missioner of  finance  and  revenue,  police  and  fire 
commissioner,  commissioner  of  streets  and  public 
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property,  and  water-works  and  sewerage  com- 
missioner.    The  mayor  is  elected  specifically  for 
hfe  office,  but  the  commissioners  are 
Oonititiitlaii  '"'*•   ^^^  public  are  practically  cer- 
tain, when  they  cast  their  votes,  of 
the  office  each  man  will  assume.    The 
elections  to  the  board  are  at  large,  and  the  whole 
body  is  elected  together  every  two  years — the 
election  taking  place  in  May,  a  time  as  far  re- 
moved as  possible  from  the  time  of  other  elec- 
tions. 

The  commissioners  are  not  superintendents, 
the  salaried  men,  the  mayor  receiving  $a,ooo 
and  each  commissioner  $1,300  a  year;  they  are 
governors  or  managers  of  departments.  Each 
outlines  the  policy  of  his  department,  and  all 
questions  concerning  it  aie  referred  to  him  for  his 
opinion.  All  matters  of  the  daily  conduct  of  the 
departments  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
responsible  heads.  Superintendents  under  them 
take  the  actual  management  of  the  departments. 
The  commissioners  advise  and  direct,  and  the 
commission  is  the  responsible  party. 

The  result  has  been  brilliant.  The  commission 
fotmd  the  city  bankrupt,  it  has  raised  its  credit  to 
above  par.  It  has  saved  Galveston  one  full  third 
of  her  gross  running  expenses.  The  annual  cost 
of  the  government  of  Galveston  has  averaged 
about  $650,000.  In  the  four  and  a  half  years  of 
commission  government  ending  Feb.,  1906,  a  sav- 
ing of  at  least  $1,000,000— over  $230,000  a  year 
— 5ias  been  made. 

The  commission  has  introduced  great  civic  re- 
forms, yet  all  with  a  slight  decrease  instead  of 
increase  of  the  taxation.     A  huge  sea  wall  has 
been  built,  which,  with   the  grade 
^^^»^      raising  the  city  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  other  improvements,  will 
cost  $4,300,000.     In  this  the  United 
States  Government,  the  state,  and  the  county 
have  cooperated,  but  the  city  has  been  bonded  at 
par.     The  worst  dance  halls  and  dives  have  been 
closed;  law  is  enforced;  graft  is  not  suggested; 
good  streets,  pavements,  lighting,  sewers  have 
been  introduced ;  hygiene  h^  been  attended  to, 
and  there  are  now  no  epidemics  of  yellow  fever. 
Galveston  is  now  the  second  city  in  the  U.  S.  in 
value  of  exports.     All  this,  of  course,  is  not  due 
to  the  commission  idea  alone,  but  this  has  made 
the  result  possible. 

The  plan  has  been  so  successful  that  it  has 
rapidly  spread.  Houston,  Texas,  early  adopted 
it,  and  later  Fort  Worth,  Dallas,  El  Paso,  and 
Austin.  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  with  75.000  inhabi- 
tants, has  adopted  it,  and  many  other  cities  are 
considering  it. 

RBmitBNCB:  Galvtslon,  A   Busintss  CorportOion,  atticte  by 
G.  K.  Turner,  McClurt's  Magamtu,  Oct.,  1906, 

GAHBLKTG  (see  also  Stock-Gambung)  has 
become  undoubtedly,  in  one  form  or  another,  one 
of  the  gigantic  social  evils  of  the  present  day. 
Josiah  Fhnt,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Cosmo- 
politan (April  to  June,  1907),  estimates  that  $40,- 
000,000  are  bet  annually  over  the  telephones  in 
New  York  City.  Single  pool-rooms  in  New  York 
ate  said  to  have  cleared  $3,000,000  a  year.  G. 
K.  Turner  (Af<:C/»r«'5Afaga«n»,  April,  1907)  con- 
servatively estimates  the  gross  annual  receipts 
of  gambling  in  Chicago  at  $15,000,000.  But  tais 
is  from  pool-selline  only.  Besides  this  are  the 
enormous  wagers  lost  and  won  on  the  various 
race-tracks  of  the  United  States,  besides  the  col- 
lectively large  amounts  spent  in  bets  on  ball 


games,  yachting  and  automobile  Tadnsr,  football, 
and  other  sports.  One  must  add  to  wis  an  un- 
known but  fabulous  amount  made 

^,tj„t  ^^^  los^  ><^  (^^^  ^^'^  other  games  of 
chance,  sometimes  in  large  single 
amounts,  more  frequently  in  small 
but  multitudinous  sums  in  private  parlors  in 
Bridge,  the  fashionable  game  of  the  hour,  by  men 
and  now  very  extensively  by  women  both  of  the 
wealthy  and  of  the  mididle  classes.  (See  Lux- 
ury.) 

To  all  this  the  millions  made  and  lost  in  stock- 
gambling  (q.  V.)  should  be  added  in  the  opinion  of 
most. 

In  Great  Britain  conditions  are  said  to  be  the 
same  in  the  fashionable  set  (witness  baccarat 
scandal),  and  if  on  the  Continent  it  is  less  so,  ex- 
cept in  the  gambling  centers  like  Monte  Carlo  and 
certain  fashionable  capitals  and  watering-places, 
this  is  made  up  by  the  lotteries,  conducted  often 
by  the  national  governments,  and  for  which  all 
ckisses,  especially  the  lower  middle  classes,  buy 
tickets. 

Yet  tho  so  wide-spread  and,  in  the  U.  S.,  at 
least,  so  much  on  the  mcrease  in  society,  all  social 
writers  and  authorities  in  jurisprudence  consider 
it  an  evil. 

Says  Judge  Catron,  formerly  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of the  U.  S. : 

"Gaming  is  a  general  evil,  leads  to  vicious  in- 
clinations, destruction  of  morals,  abandonment  of 
industry  and  honest  employments,  a  loss  of  self- 
control  and  respect." 

The  English  courts  for  centuries  have  held 
that: 

"A  common  gambling-house,  kept  for  lucre  or 
gain,  is  a  common  nuisance,  as  it  tends  to  draw 
together  idle  and  evil-disposed  persons,  to  corrupt 
their  morals  and  ruin  their  fortunes." 

In  New  York  State  common  law  prevailed 
until  1 81 5,,  when  the  legislature  enacted  a  statute 
forbidding  the  act  of  betting  or  wagers  upon  fu- 
ture events.  The  New  York  Court  of  Appeids 
in  1848  said: 

"The  evident  intention  of  the  legislature  was 
to  discourage  and  repress  gambling  in  all  its 
forms,  including  bets  and  wagers  and  every 
species  of  wager  contracts  of  hazard,  as  a  great 
public  mischief  calling  for  effective  measures  of 
prevention  and  remedy"  (Ruchman  vs.  Pitcher, 
I  N.  Y.,  4So). 

Since  then  bills  against  gambling,  pool-selling, 
etc.,  have  been  frequent  in  this  and  other  states, 
tho  pool-selling  on  enclosed  grounds  has  been 
frequently  legalized  and  then  again  forbidden. 
Yet  the  evil  goes  on. 

One  of  the  prime  reasons  for  the  continuance  of 

pool-rooms,  in  spite  of  legislation  and  occasional 

raidmg  by  uie  authorities,  is    the 

mgun      f'OOTtaous  financial  interests  }a  theai 

r^^^SL     which  are  willing  and  usually  able  to 

IxfSwtL  P^^  ^^  largest  amounts  for  immu- 
nity  from  and  even  protection  by  the 
pohce.  The  necessity  also  of  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  to  the  pool-room,  to  en- 
able it  to  secure  its  news  from  the  race-track, 
makes  the  income  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
companies  from  this  source  so  valuable  that  they 
are  willing  to  go  great  lengths  to  maintain  the 
service  and  protect  the  gamblers.  Mr.  Flint  ^ee 
above)  estimates  that  the  Western  Union  Tel- 
egraph  Company  and  the  telephone  companies 
received  recently  from  five  to  ten  million  aoUars 
annually  from  their  race-track  and  pool-rqom 
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service .  iiaay  people  believe  that  if  it  were  made 
impossible  for  pool-rooms  to  secure  telegraphic 
service  at  least  pool-room  gambling,  by  far  the 
greatest  evil,  would  be  cut  on.  Antation,  there- 
fore, in  New  York,  led  largely  by  Dr.  Slicer,  tho 
criticized  by  many,  has  agreed  not  to  attack 
betting  on  the  race-course,  for  those  who  desire 
to  go  there  and  make  wagers,  but  has  secured 
the  enactment  of  laws  against  pool-rooms,  etc. 
Owing  to  the  efforts  of  Captain  F.  Norton  Goddard 
and  the  City  Club,  working  through  Mr.  Jacob 
Schiff,  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Western  Union, 
and  Helen  Gould's  influence  upon  the  Gould  inter- 
ests, the  Western  Union  Company  was  induced, 
May  at,  1904,  nominally  to  give  up  its  racing 
service.  The  evil,  however,  goes  on.  The  Ameri- 
can Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  (former- 
ly the  American  Bell  Telephone  Company)  has 
taken  up  the  service.  Racmg  news  is  conveyed, 
says  Mr.  Flint,  by  secret  channels  from  the  race- 
grotmds  to  telegraph  and  telephone  offices  out- 
side the  limits,  transmitted  as  general  news  by 
the  Western  Union  and  telephone  companies  over 
the  country,  and  conveyed  to  the  pool-rooms  by 
secret  wires.  "Johnny  Pair, "  of  Chicago,  is  said 
to  have  secured  $15,000,000  annually  by  organ- 
izing such  a  racing-news  service.  Many  persons, 
however  (among  them  Dr.  Wilbur  F.  Crafts,  of 
the  International  Reform  Bureau  of  Washington, 
D.  C),  believe  that  this  effort  to  allow  gambling 
on  the  race-tracks,  but  forbid  it  elsewhere,  is  the 
work  kurgely  of  the  New  York  Jockey  Club,  led  by 
Mr.  August  Belmont,  desiring  to  have  a  monopoly 
of  race-gambling,  and  that  the  club,  therefore, 
induced  the  "innocent  reformers"  to  take  the 
above-mentioned  position.     Says  Dr.  Crafts: 

"In  state  after  state  shrewd  efforts  were  made 
to  induce  the  legislature  to  legalize  race-gambling 
on  tracks  controlled  by  the  New  York  Jockey 
Club,  while  making  such  gambling  a  felony  every- 
where else  in  the  state.  Their  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection had  been  very  successful  from  a  financial 
point  of  view  in  New  York  State,  despite  an  anti- 
gambling  provision  in  the  constitution,  but  an 
effort  to  secure  a  similar  law  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was 
defeated,  also  in  Ohio  and  Missouri,  while  a  seem- 
ing success  in  New  Hampshire  was  thwarted  by  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  movement, 
however,  pioes  on  and  appears  anew  in  nearly 
every  session  of  state  legislatures." 

The  companies  and  pool-rooms  are,  however, 
able  often  to  violate  law  with  impunity,  or  when 
raided  in  order  to  satisfy  the  public  outcry,  to  re- 
ceive warning  beforehand,  and  afterward  to  re- 
open, by  the  purchase  of  the  police  (usually  now 
through  the  nian  higher  up  ).  Mr.  Fhnt  esti- 
mates that  each  New  York  pool-room  pays  the  po- 
lice on  an  average  $75  a  week,  which  for  300  pool- 
rooms (estimate  of  existing  number  in  New  York) 
makes  $1,170,000  a  year  for  the  pohce.  For  the 
perhaps  3,000  pool-rooms  said  to  have  existed 
oefote  the  recent  raids,  a  proportional  fabulous 
amotmt  was  received.  This  largely  goes  to  the 
politicians  and  the  higher  officuds.  Prominent 
Tammany  politicians  like  Big  Tim  Sullivan  in 
New  York,  or  others  like  McCarren  in  Brooklyn, 
are  known  to  have  extensive  gambling  interests, 
Sullivan  being  the  head  of  a  pool-room  company. 
Yet  little  or  nothing  is  done.  The  money  is  paid 
secretly  to  representatives  of  the  police  depart- 
ment m  citizens'  clothes ;  no  written  record  is  in 
evidence,  and  detection  all  but  impossible. 

The  following  account  of  the  main  forms  of 


igamblin|[,  outside  of  ordinary  card  games  and 
betting,  ts  abridged  from  an  article  by  Mr.  H.  C. 
Vrooman,  in  the  Ar»na  for  Feb.,  1895: 

"The  fomu  of  gambling  and  apeculation  are  abnoat  end- 
leaa.  The  older  forms  are  with  lotteries,  faro,  thimbles,  dice, 
cards,  and  the  like.  Not  to  mention  billiards  and  pool-play- 
ing for  drinks,  the  raffles  and  chances  at  {aii»— where  under 
sometimes  sacred  auspices  is  fed  the  passion  for  gainins 
something  for  nothing — there  is  every  grade  of  respectability 
and  unrespectability.  There  is  a  very  popular  device,  'a 
nickel  in  the  slot.'  It  consists  of  a  contrivance  into  which  a 
nickel  is  dropped,  and  in  case  the  nickel  touches  a  certain 
spring  it  throws  out  a  little  shelf  containing  a  handful  of 
mckeu.  Some  of  the  machines  are  large  and  gorgeous,  with 
the  money  shelves  arranged  in  a  circle  which  revolves  like  a 
wheel  of  fortune.  It  requires  but  five  cents,  and  there  is  a 
chance  of  wiiming  over  $i.  These  machines  are  most  com- 
mon in  saloons,  but  are  not  infrequently  found  in  candy 
stores  near  schools,  where  the  boys  crowd  at  noon  to  take 
their  initial  lesson  in  gambling. 

"Another  interesting  device  that  requires  but  a  small 
sum  to  invest  in  is  'shootijig  craps.'  It  is  played'on  a  semi- 
circular table  with  dice.  The  point  of  tne  game  is  that 
certain  relations  of  the  dice  point  to  numbers  on  the  boatd. 
It  is  a  favorite  with  those  with  very  short  purse*,  especially 
negroes. 

Horse-racing  famishes  a  very  popular  method  of  gam- 
bling on  a  larger  scale.  For  those  who  cannot  go  to  the 
tracks  and  do  their  betting  then,  t;|iere  are  popular  resorts, 
known  as  '  pool-rooms,'  where  '  the  odds'  are  posted  and  bets 
taken  just  u  at  the  track.  The  popular  name  'pool'  is  a 
survival  from  the  old  French  mutual  pool  system,  still  io 
vofue  in  some  places  in  the  South.  It  is  very  similar  to  a 
'blrnd  pool.'  "rhat  is,  each  player  puts  in  a  certain  sum 
against  some  other  player,  and  the  book- 
maker or  manager  acts  merely  as  a  commis- 
sion agent.  The  old  process  was  too  slow 
for  the  ambitious  American,  and  the  method 
now  in  vogue  gives  the  book-maker  one  side 
in  every  play,  and  is  usually  so  arranged  as  to  give  60  per 
cent  odds  in  his  favor.  The 'book-maker'  is  the  manager 
of  the  pool-room.  He  makes  a  schedule  of  the  bones  run- 
ning and  an  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  chances  in  favor 
of  each,  based  on  the  horse's  record,  the  weather,  the  jockey, 
etc.  "This  schedule,  'the  book' — moat  commonly  called  'the 
odds' — is  posted  in  the  'pool-room'  twenty  minutes  before 
the  race  occurs,  and  betting  continues  until  the  telegraph 
announces,  'They're  off.'  ^a  race  may  occur  in  New  Or^ 
leans  and  the  pUying  in  Chicago.  The  telegraph  enables  the 
playing  to  proceed  the  same  as  at  the  race-track. 

'  'The  betting  by  the  individuals  is  called  '  playing  the  races.* 
The  book-maker  plays  against  the  public.  He  arranges  the 
odds  on  the  basis  of  the  patrons  playing  on  a  variety  of  the 
horses  and  balances  his  risks  by  their  variety.  The  following 
is  an  illustration  of  'the  odds  :  Gallop,  7-5;  Theodore,  j-i; 
Baby  Bill,  8.  This  means  that  the  book-maker  will  stake 
$7  against  $5  on  Gallop,  tjagainst  Ss  on  Theodore,  and  tS 
against  ti  on  Baby  Bill,  The  option  is  open  for  the  player 
to  take  an^  hone  he  wishes.  Tiie  book-maker  must  either 
know  pubhc  sentiment  in  regard  to  what  bets  will  probably 
be  taken,  or  he  must  start  rumore  afloat  to  create  a  sentiment 
that  will  turn  bets  to  his  advantage.  If  races  were  run 
honestly,  a  good  judge  of  horses  could  often  win:  but  often, 
at  least,  they  are  not.     A  book-maker  'stands  in'  with  some 


Fool 


jockey  to  prevent  a  fast  boise  winning,  perhaps  by  tying  a 
small  silken  thread  around  the  hind  anlue,  which  pulls  tiie 
cords  and  cramps  the  leg.     An  electric  battery  heu  been  car- 


ried by  joclnys  with  wires  connected  with  the  spun  to  pertly 
paralyce  a  hoise.  A  horse  may  be  filled  with  water  just 
fiefore  a  race,  having  been  previously  libenUy  fed  with  salt. 
Sometimes  a  fast  horse  is  entered  under  another  name,  etc. 
."Next  to  the  horse-racing  ranks  the  'clock'  or  'tape 
game,'  the  'bucket-shop,'  the  'open  board,'  and  the  regular 
board  of  trade' — thence  on  to  the  subtleties  and  refinements 
of  general  speculative  business,  such  as  boom- 
ing  cities  to  sell  real  estate,  watering  stock, 
BukaVAsp  manipulating  railroads  to  buy  cheap  and  sell 
dear,  etc.  The '  clock  game '  and  the  '  bucket- 
shop'  are  based  on  the  board-of- trade  meth- 
ods, only  they  ara  gambling  pure  and  simple,  never  dealing 
in  real  commodities  at  all.  The  'clock  game'  is  especially 
barren  of  any  semblance  to  real  business  in  that  ths  prices 
quoted  do  not  follow  the  market,  but  are  arbitrarily  ar- 
ranged by  the  management.  There  is  a  central  office,  where 
a  scale  of  prices  is  made  up  every  day  on  fictitious  mining 
stocks  and  sent  out,  with  the  legitimate  prices  ct  wheat  and 
corn  and  the  regular  board-of-trade  articles,  to  the  various 
gambling-rooms,  where  the  little  ticken  record  on  the  tape 
the  rise  and  fall  in  price.  These  figures  are  placed  as  fast 
as  they  come  in  on  a  vast  blackboard  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  and  the  crowd  buy  and  sell  the  artificial  margins  in 
regular  "Change'  style.  Some  of  them  do  not  even  go 
through  the  form  of  pretending  to  receive  by  telegraph  the 
regular  market  prices.  The  mana^r  makes  up  a  schedule 
of  prices  purely  from  his  imagination,  adapted  to  trap  the 
gambling  public.    This  is  made  on  a  roll  ct  tape,  is  unwound 
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right  before  the  crowd,  and  the  prices  of  stocki  are  recorded 
on  the  blackboard.  The  buying  or  aellins  of  margini  goes 
on,  based  on  the  last  recorded  figure  on  the  board,  looking 
for  min  to  the  chance  of  a  higher  or  lower  figure  on  the  tape. 
"The  '  bucket-shop '  is  similar  to  the  above,  except  that  the 
schedule  of  prices  on  which  the  gambling  is  based  is  sup- 
posed to  follow  the  actual  market  as  quoted  in  the  board  of 
trade.  The  'open  board'  is  a  duplicate  of  the  regular  board 
ol  trade  in  form,  but  is  an  immense  bucket-shop  in  character. 
Tlie  marked  dincrence  between  the  board  of  trade  and  the 
bucket-shop  is  that  the  speculations  on  the  board  of  trade 
have  to  do  with  the  actual  market,  and  heavy  buying  or 
selliitg  there  is  supposed  to  influence  the  price  of  the  com- 
modities, while  spMttlation  in  the  bucket-shop  is  gambling 
pure  and  simple  on  how  the  market  is  going  to  turn." 

More  recently  new  devices  have  been  invented. 
In  Chicago  a  steamboat,  The  City  of  Traverse, 
owned  by  professional  gamblers,  at  times  carries 
at  night  would-be  gamblers  on  to  Lake  Michigan 
to  where  it  is  difiScult  to  know  where  the  state 
lines  run  and  thus  almost  impossible  to  convict 
under  any  state  law.  "Dope  shops,"  or  places 
for  the  sale  of  falsified  "tii»"  as  to  what  horse 
will  win,  are  among  the  lures  and  devices  and  yet 
attract  many  patrons. 

RBrBRBHCBs:  Articles  by  Josiah  Flint  In  the  Comufolilan, 
April  to  June,  1907;  Inr  Jacob  Riis,  Ctnlmy,  April,  1907; 
by  G.  K..  Turner,  McClun't  Matatuu,  April,  1907; 
Btttint.  Report  on  the  House  of  Lords  Committee  with 
evidence  (1907).  BttUfit  amd  GambUnt  a  National  Evil, 
B.  S.  Rowntree  (1905). 


GARDEH  CITT  HOVEMEITT,  THE:  A  move- 
ment to  organize  in  the  country  industrial  com- 
munities where,  with  many  of  the  advantages  of 
the  citv,  healthful  and  more  or  less  model  factories 
and  other  forms  of  business  can  be  conducted,  and 
where  the  workers  and  other  residents  can  oc- 
cupy inexpensive  but  attractive,  hygienic,  and 
conuortable  homes,  each  with  its  little  garden, 
and  all  to  be  surrounded,  if  possible,  by  a  belt  of 
agriculture,  so  as  to  combine  as  many  as  possible 
of  the  advantages  of  the  city  with  those  of  the 
country.  In  1808  Mr.  Ebenezer  Howard  of 
London  pubUshea  a  book,  "Garden  Cities  of  To- 
morrow, advocating  these  ideas  in  detail,  and 
in  1899  a  Garden  City  Association  was  formed  in 
London  to  carry  them  out. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  this  association 
was  "to  begin  at  the  beginning";  that  is,  to  buy 
at  the  start  a  considerable  tract  of  unimproved 
land,  so  that,  even  if  it  could  only  be  developed  a 
little  at  a  time,  all  should  be  developed  on  a  care- 
fully thought-out  and  harmonious  plan,  taking 
into  consideration  convenience,  health,  and  beauty 
for  Xhe  whole  tract.  In  this  way,  too,  the  large 
unearned  increment  that  would,  of  necessity, 
arise  from  the  development  and  population  of  a 
considerable  area  bought  at  the  value  of  unim- 
proved land  could  go  to  the  commtmity  and  not 
private  speculators  and  investors.  This,  indeed, 
IS  the  economic  basis  of  the  idea — that  the  land 
should  be  bought  by  a  company  acting  as  trus- 
tees, with  capital  invested  in  it,  at  profits  to  be 
limited  to  a  cumulative  5  per  cent,  all  profits  be- 
yond that  amount  from  the  sale  or  lease  of  land 
to  be  spent  either  in  improvements  of  the  estate, 
the  erecting  of  public  buildings,  etc.,  and  also  to 
create  a  sinking-fund  with  which  gradually  to 
pay  oft  the  original  investments,  until  the  citizens 
finally  would  own  the  city  and  control  their  own 
civic  life.  Mrj  Howard  showed  conclusively  how, 
in  this  way,  at  rents  much  lower  than  in  ordinary 
towns,  with  many  more  advant^es  in  the  way  of 
parks,  public  buildings,  libraries,  baths,  gym- 
nasium, club-house,  etc.,  attractive  houses  could 
yet  be  built  and  the  investors  be  secure  in  their 


5  per  cent;  and  at  the  saine  time  a  sinking-fund 
could  be  maintained  with  which  rapidly  to  pay 
off  the  investments. 

Aided  by  the  example  of  such  model  villages  as 
BouRNBViLLB  and  Port  Sunuort,  the  idea  slow- 
Iv  spread,  and  in  1893  a  Garden  City  Limited 
Company  was  formed  with  a  nominal  capital  of 
^300,000,  of  which  about  ^110,000  was  paid 
in  by  1 ,340  shareholders.  A  beautiful  tract  of 
3,818  acres  was  bought  near  Hitchin,  Hertford- 
shire, thirty-four  miles  north  of  London,  at  a  price 
of  about  ;£4o  per  acre,  including  the  land,  timber, 
some  cottages,  and  attractive  ruins  and  pictur- 
esque old  churches.  An  admirable  plan  was 
prepared  by  Parker  Unwin,  and  operations  com- 
menced, the  name  Letchworth  (Garden  City) 
being  given  to  the  town.  The  town  itself  is  to 
occupy  only  1,300  acres,  with  many  open  spaces, 
1^0  acres  being  reserved  for  factory  sites.  Pro- 
vision is  made  for  a  population  of  35,000,  with 
nine  per  acre  in  the  estate  and  twenty-three  per 
acre  m  the  town  portion.  An  organ.  The  Garden 
City,  is  published;  and  in  1905  a  Cheap  Cottages 
Exposition  was  held.  The  eSort  was  made  to 
see  how  good  a  house  could  be  put  up  for  ;£i5o. 
The  present  rental  of  land  varies  from  ;£io  to  £25 
per  acre,  and  the  annual  ground-rent  of  a  cottage 
m  the  town  area,  from  175.  6d.  to  £2.  For  the 
present  the  company  is  granting  leases  of  not  over 
ninety-nine  years,  the  reversion  falling  to  the 
company.  Various  cooperative  building  associa- 
tions have  undertaken  to  put  up  buildings  and 
develop  the  land. 

A  factory  area  has  been  laid  out  so  that  every 
factory  has  its  own  siding  in  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  which  trav- 
erses the  estate  for  two  miles.  Ten  factories  are  at 
work,  and  other  manufacturers  have  taken  sites. 
A  number  of  builders  and  builders'  merchants  are 
on  the  estate;  shops  have  been  erected;  and  be- 
tween 300  and  400  houses  and  other  buildings 
have  been  or  are  being  built,  with  a  capital  value 
of  /^2 15,000.  Sites  for  120  more  have  been  let. 
A  post-office,  telegraph,  telephone,  and  two 
banlcs  are  established.  The  population  is  over 
5,000. 

The  Garden  City  Association  has  undertaken 
also  to  develop  an  estate  near  Manchester,  one  at 
Warington,  otners  elsewhere.  The  association  has 
offices  at  6oa  Birkbeck  Bank  Chambers,  W.  C, 
London.  Its  secretary  is  Ewart  G.  Ctdpin.  Ad- 
dress:  First  Garden  City,  Ltd.,  326  A,  High  Hol- 
bom,  London,  England,  and  at  Letchworth, 
Hertfordshire,  Englsmd. 

The  garden  city  movement  has  spread  also  to 
other  lands.  An  active  association  has  been 
formed  in  Germany,  a  small  but  enthusiastic  one 
in  France,  and  there  are  begumings  in  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  elsewhere.  In  the  United  States  a 
Garden  City  Association  was  formed  in  New  York 
in  November,  1906  (incorporated  January,  1907)  i 
with  W.  D.  P.  Bliss  as  secretary.  This  asso- 
ciation has  made  berannings,  but  its  chief  pur- 
pose is  to  spread  the  Garden  City  idea  and  let  this 
idea  take  shape  in  any  form  it  will.  Secretary's 
address:  Metropolitan  Building,  New  York. 


GARRISON,  WILLIAM  LLOTD:  American 
abolitionist;  bom  at  Newburyport,  Mass.,  1805; 
son  of  a  sea  captain.  When  only  nine  years  old 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  afterward  to 
a  cabinet-maker,  and  at  thirteen  to  the  printer  of 
the  Newburyport  Herald.     At  sixteen  he  beg;aa 
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to  write  unsigned  articles  for  the  papers,  and  soon 
became  editor  of  the  Herald.  Removing  to  Bos- 
ton, he  worked  as  a  journeyman  printer,  and  in 
x8a8  became  editor  of  the  National  Philanthropist, 
the  first  American  journal  established  to  promote 
total  abstinence.  This  he  conducted  for  six 
months,  and  then  went  to  Bennington,  Vt.,  to  es- 
tablish the  Journal  of  the  Times. 

While  in  Boston  ne  met  Benjamin  Lundy,  a 

Buaker  philanthropist,  editor  of  the  Genius  of 
ntversM  Enurndpation,  a  magazine  published  in 
Baltimore.  Lunov  resolved  to  ask  Garrison  to 
aid  him,  and  for  uiat  purpose  walked  from  Balti- 
more to  Bennington.  Garrison  determined  to 
devote  his  life  to  tnis  work.  From  1 8 29  the  paper 
was  published  weekly  by  Lundy  and  Garrison — 
Lundy  favoring  gradual  and  Garrison  immediate 
emancipation.  Baltimore  was  one  of  the  chief 
markets  of  the  domestic  slave-trade,  and  Garrison 
'Uiundered  denunciations  at  the  traffic .  The  owner 
of  a  Newburyport  vessel  had  allowed  his  vessel 
to  carry  a  cargo  of  slaves  from  Baltimore  to  New 
Orleans  -,  and  tor  denouncing  this  act  Garrison  was 
arrested  and  fined  $50  and  costs.  _  In  defatilt  of 
payment  he  was  committed  to  jail.  His  im- 
prisonment created  much  indignant  comment. 
Arthur  Tappan,  a  New  York  merchant,  paid  his 
fine,  and  he  was  set  free.  In  order  to  speak  more 
freely,  he  dissolved  partnership  with  Lundy,  and 
started  a  paper  of  his  own  in  Boston.  Before 
commencing,  he  privately  interviewed  some  of 
the  leading  citizens;  but  they  all  excused  them- 
selves. He  and  his  partner,  Isaac  Knapp,  issued 
the  first  number  of  The  Liberator  on  Jan.  i,  1831. 
It  began  without  capital  and  without  subsoibers, 
its  editors  publishing  their  resolve  to  print  it  "as 
long  as  they  could  subsist  on  bread  and  water." 
Its  motto  was,  "Our  country  is  the  world;  our 
countrymen  are  mankind";  and  Garrison,  in  his 
address  to  the  public,  uttered  the  historic  words 
which  embody  the  whole  spirit  and  purpose  of 
bis  life:  "I  am  in  earnest;  I  will  not  equivo- 
cate ;  I  will  not  excuse ;  I  will  not  retreat  a  single 
inch;  and  I  will  be  heard." 

The  paper  lived  long  enough  to  publish  the 
proclamation  of  emacipation  and  the  extinction 
of  slavery.  Garrison  and  his  partner  met  every 
opposition.  Their  office  was  a  garret,  their  bed 
its  floor,  and  their  only  helper  a  negro  boy. 
The  mail  fre<^uently  brought  letters  to  Garrison 
threatening  him  with  assassination  if  he  did  not 
discontinue  his  journal;  and  the  Legislature  of 
Georeia  offered  $(,000  to  any  one  who  should  ar- 
rest, oring  to  trial,  and  prosecute  him.  The  first 
society  oiranized  to  support  his  principles  was  the 
New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society,  -tormed  Jan- 
uary, 1833.  In  the  spring  of  the  same  year  Gar- 
rison published  "Thoughts  on  African  Coloniza- 
tion," proving  by  official  documents  that  the 
American  Colonization  Society  was  organized  in 
the  interests  of  slavery.  Garrison  was  soon  after 
deputed  to  visit  England  and  expose  the  true 
character  of  this  colonization  society.  He  was 
warmly  received,  becoming  acquainted  with  Wil- 
berforce,  Clarkson,  Brougham,  O'Connell,  Thomp- 
son, and  others.  Thompson  came  over  to  Amer- 
ica to  address  meetings.  Wherever  he  appeared 
it  was  the  signal  for  nots  and  violence.  In  Bos- 
ton "a  mob  of  gentlemen  of  property  and  stand- 
ing," when  they  heard  that  Thompson  was  about 
to  address  the  Women's  Anti-Slavery  Society  of 
that  citv,  turned  the  streets  into  a  bedlam.  Gar> 
risen  fell  into  their  hands;  and,  throwing  a  rope 
anmnd  his  body,  they  dragged  him  through  the 


streets.  In  all  jirobability  he  would  have  been 
hanged  bv  the  mob  had  he  not  been  rescued  and 
consigned  to  the  jail  for  safety.  These  attempts 
to  suppress  the  aholitionists  by  violence  continued 
several  years,  but  Garrison  was  never  daunted. 
There  was  no  schism  in  the  body  of  abolitionists 
until  1839,  when  some  of  the  adherents  began  to 
accuse  Garrison  of  religious  heterodoxy  and  to 
blame  him  for  his  severity  on  the  churches  for  their 
moral  stagnancy  and  complicity  with  slavery. 

Garrison  was  a  non-resistant,  and  believed  in 
the  use  of  moral  rather  than  political  means. 
Those  who  differed  from  him  formed  a  new  Na- 
tional Anti-Slavery  Society  in  1840,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  Liberty  Party  in  poUtics.  Garrison's 
mind  was  never  narrowed  by  its  intensity,  how- 
ever; and  he  always  esteemed  and  honored  every 
earnest  opponent  of  slavery,  even  tho  their  special 
modes  01  working  differed.  He  was  intolerant 
only  of  treacheiy.  After  long  and  painful  con- 
sideration he  realized  that  the  proslavery  clauses 
of  the  United  States  Constitution  were  immoral, 
and  that  it  was  wrong  to  take  an  oath  for  its 
support.  "No  union  with  slaveholders"  was  his 
motto;  and  he  denounced  the  Constitution  as  "a 
covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with  hell." 
Arguments  and  exposures  buttressed  his  denun- 
ciations. The  blind  and  idolatrous  reverence  for 
the  Constitution,  which  had  been  the  political 
mainstay  of  the  slaveholders,  began  to  abate .  The 
Fugitive  Slave  Law  revealed  to  all  the  practical 
worldngs  of  the  proslavery  clauses.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Garrison  at  once  ceased  advo- 
cating disunion,  as  he  foresaw  that  in  the  struggle 
slaveiy  would  be  abolished.  During  the  war 
Lincoln  recognized  and  honored  his  services ;  and 
the  whole  nation  knew  that  if  emancipation  were 
secured,  it  would  be  due  to  his  uncompromising 
spirit  and  heroic  perseverance.  In  1865,  when 
liberty  had  been  proclaimed,  he  declared  that  his 
career  as  an  abolitionist  was  necessarily  ended, 
discontinued  The  Liberator,  and  counselea  the  dis- 
solution of  the  anti-slavery  society.  Garrison 
had  revisited  England  in  1840  and  1846.  In 
1867  he  again  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honor  in  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  other  cities.  He  made  a  fifth  and  final  visit  in 
1877.  On  Mav  34,  1879,  he  died  in  New  York, 
and  was  buried  in  Boston  after  a  most  impressive 
funeral  service. 

GAS  WORKS.    See  Liortino. 

OAITTIER,  EMILE  JEAIT  MARIB:  French 
anarchist;  bom  at  Rennes  1853;  educated  at  the 
lyceum  of  his  native  town;  studied  jurisprudence 
at  Paris;  admitted  to  the  bar  i8;r6.  For  a  time 
he  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Guesde,  but 
later  became  his  bitterest  enemy.  He  organized 
clubs  in  Paris  and  other  French  cities,  and  lec- 
tured on  the  theory  of  anarchism.  In  1883  he 
was  arrested  for  making  inflammatory  speeches, 
and  sentenced  to  five  years'  imprisonment.  Par- 
doned in  1885,  he  jomed  the  opportunists,  and 
withdrew  from  active  politics.  He  has  written 
"Le  Darwinisme  Social"  (1880);  "Les  Propos 
Anarchistes"  (1885);  "Le  Monde  des  Prisons" 
(1888),  etc. 

6EDDBS,  PATRICK:  Scottish  botanist  and 
author;  bom  in  1854;  educated  at  Perth  Acad- 
emy;  Royal  School  of  Mines;  University  College, 
Lcmdon;  the  Sorbonne;  and  the  universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  Montpellier.     He  was  demonstra* 
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tor  of  practical  physiology  at  University  College, 
London;  of  natural  historv  at  Aberdeen;  and  of 
botany  at  Edinburgh.  He  lectured  on  natural 
history  at  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Medicine. 
Since  1888  professor  of  botany  at  University 
College  (St.  Andrew's  University),  Dundee,  Mr. 
Ged<KS  has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  the 
Orient,  and  North  America.  In  addition  to  his 
professorsh:p,  he  has  been  active  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  University  Hall,  Edinburgh,  a  student 
colony.  Its  "  Outlook  Tower  "  is  partly  devoted 
to  biological,  sociological  and  geographical  in- 
struction, partly  to  architecture,  agriculture,  etc. 

Mr.  Geddes  is  the  author  of  numerous  articles 
on  botanical  and  zoological  subjects,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  "  Encycloi^dia  Britannica"  and  m 

Chambers's  Encyclopedia."  In  collaboration 
with  J.  Arthur  Thomson,  he  has  written  "Evo- 
lution of  Sex";  and  independently,  "Chapters  in 
Modem  Botany,"  "  City  Development,"  etc.  Ad- 
dress: University  Hall,  Edinbui^h,  Scotland. 

GEORGE,  HENRY:  The  great  American  advo- 
cate of  the  single  tax;  bom  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
1839;  began  business  life  as  an  office  boy;  later 
went  to  sea  and  visited  every  part  of  the  globe. 
Becoming  a  printer,  he  went  to  California  and 
became  compositor,  reporter,  then  a  successful 
journalist.  In  1871  he  joined  with  two  others  in 
founding  the  San  Francisco  Post;  but  his  mind 
was  now  occupied  with  the  social  problem  of  the 
distribution  of  wealth.  His  first  economic  publi- 
cation was  "Our  Land  and  Land  Policy,"  which 
appeared  in  187 1.  Four  years  later  he  retired 
from  editorial  work,  but  continued  to  write  for 
the  newspapers.  His  principal  work,  "Progress 
and  Poverty"  (commenced  m  1877  and  finished 
in  1879},  attracted  attention  immediately  upon 
its  publication.  Its  main  doctrine  is  that  "noth- 
ing short  of  making  land  common  property  can 
permanently  relieve  poverty  and  check  the  tend- 
ency of  wages  to  the  starvation  point,"  and  that 
the  best,  easiest,  and  quickest  way  to  make  land 
common  is  not  to  do  it  technically,  but  to  leave  all 
land  titles  in  individual  ownership,  and  to  tax  the 
land  ultimately  to  its  full  annual  rental  value; 
thus  without  revolutionary  methods  gradually  ap- 
propriating to  society  for  the  good  of  all  the  full 
rental  value  of  the  soil.  This,  Mr.  George  believes, 
could  be  and  should  be  a  Single  Tax. 

In  1880  the  agitation  of  the  land  question  in 
Ireland  led  Mr.  George  to  publish  a  book  on  "The 
Irish  Land  Question,"  embodying  his  views,  and 
in  188 1  he  went  to  Ireland  as  a  newspaper  corre- 
spondent to  examine  the  actual  condition  of  the 
peasantry,  and  was  imprisoned  for  a  time  as  a 
suspect,  but  afterward  released  with  apologies. 
The  Irish  Nationalists  as  a  class,  however,  did  not 
embrace  his  ideas,  and  in  1883  Mr.  George  visited 
England  and  lectured  in  the  principal  cities,  ad- 
vocating the  theory  advanced  in  his  book  and 
eliciting  universal  attention. 

Returning  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  George 
found  his  influence  very  much  increased  and  his 
ideas  widely  spreading,  particularly  in  New  York 
City.  In  1886  he  was  nominated  Mayor  of  New 
York  City  by  the  United  Labor  Party,  and  after  a 
campaign  of  intense  popular  excitement  received 
the  phenomenal  vote  of  68,110  ballots,  being  only 
defeated  by  the  Democratic  candidate.  In  this 
campaign  he  was  enthusiastically  supported  by 
the  Socialists;  but  when,  in  the  state  convention 
at  Albany  of  the  United  Labor  Party,  which 
nominated  him  for  governor  in  1887,  Mr.  George 


declared  distinctly  against  socialism  and  for  a 
single  tax,  based  lai;gely  on  individualistic  ideas, 
the  Socialists  opposed  him.  Meanwhile,  the  edu- 
cational movement  had  been  going  on ;  but  in  the 
state  election  Mr.  George  polled  but  a  small  vote. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  he  had  started  a 
weekly  organ,  the  Standard,  which  attained  a  large 
circulation;  and  the  coming  out  for  his  ideas  of 
Father  McGlynn,  a  popular  Roman  Catholic 
priest  of  a  large  New  York  City  parish,  in  spite  of 
the  opposition  of  the  archbishop,  created  great 
excitement,  and  a  religious  society,  called  the 
Antipoverty  Society,  was  organized  to  develop 
the  religious  side  of  the  question.  Meanwhile, 
Mr.  Geoi^e  lectured  to  immense  audiences  all  over 
this  country  and  in  Canada,  England,  Scotland, 
and  Australia,  while  his  ideas  penetrated  Get- 
many  and  France.  He  came  to  feel  more  and 
more,  however,  that  to  put  his  ideas  into  prac- 
tical execution,  the  first  thing  necessary  was  to 
clear  the  ground  by  repealing  other  taxes,  and, 
first  of  all,  what  he  regarded  as  the  great  imposi- 
tion of  the  tariff.  He  wrote,  therefore,  his  book 
on  "Free  Trade,"  one  of  his  ablest  efiorts,  and 
worked  henceforth  with  the  Democratic  Party,  in 
the  hope  of  inducing  them  eventually  to  stand  for 
absolute  free  trade.  He  wrote,  later, ' '  The  Condi- 
tion of  Labor,"  addrest  to  the  Pope;  "A  Per- 
plexed Philosopher,"  answering  Spbncbr;  and 
The  Science  of  Political  Economy"  (1897). 
Nominated  for  Mayor  of  New  York,  he  died  during 
the  campaign,  Oct.  39,  1897. 

GEORGE,  HEiniY:  American  journalist;  ad- 
vocate  of  the  single-tax  system;  son  of  Henry 
George,  the  economist;  bom  at  Sacramento,  Cal., 
1862 ;  educated  in  public  schools;  entered  a  print- 
ing-office at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  has  been  engaged 
in  journalistic  work  since  1 88 1 .  He  was  secretary 
to  his  father  during  the  latter's  tour  of  Great 
Britain  in  1883.  On  his  father's  sudden  death  in 
New  York,  during  the  mayoralty  campaign  Qf 
1897,  he  was  nonunated  in  his  father's  place  by 
the  Jeflersonian  Democracy.  He  is  the  author  of: 
"Life  of  Henry  George,"  1900,  "The  Menace  of 
Plutocracy,"  1905,  and  "The  Romance  of  John 
Bainbridge,"  1906.  His  political  views  are  those 
of  the  Single  Taxers  and  radical  Teffersonian 
Democrats.  Address:  180  St.  Nicholas  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 

GEORGE    JUNIOR    REPUBLIC,   THE:    An 

association  founded  July  10,  1895,  by  William  R. 
George,  at  that  time  a  young  busmess  man  in 
New  York  City.  It  is  located  at  Freeville,  Tomp- 
kins County,  N.  Y.  Its  object  is  to  instil  habits 
of  thrift  and  obedience  to  law,  of  self-reliance, 
self-control,  good  citizenship,  and  religion  in  its 
broadest  sense  into  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  whose 
natural  tendencies  and  environments  would  lead 
them  into  viciousness.  In  addition,  some  who 
have  not  bad  inclinations  have  become  members 
of  the  little  community  to  their  great  advan- 
tage. Altho  the  system  is  universally  regarded 
as  being  unique  on  account  of  its  wide  diver- 
gence from  the  customary  systems  of  training,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  marvelously  simple  method.  In 
point  of  fact  it  is  no  more  nor  less  than  any  little 
villaee  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  young 
people  buy  and  sell,' have  little  or  much  according 
to  their  earnings,  live  in  either  homes  or  hotels, 
live  under  and  enforce  the  laws  of  New  York 
State,  plus  a  few  special  ones  of  their  own,  have 
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their  own  system  of  civil  and  criminal  courts,  a 
jail,  police,  bank,  store,  school,  shops,  paper, 
church,  etc.,  etc.,  just  the  same  as  in  the  big  re- 
public ;  the  only  essential  difference  between  their 
village  and  any  other  in  the  township  is  the  fact 
that  the  inhabitants  thereof  become  voting  citi- 
2ens  at  the  age  of  fourteen  instead  of  twenty-one. 

The  association  owns  or  controls  at  the  present 
a  little  over  too  acres  of  land,  with  about  thirty 
buildings.  There  is  a  total  population,  including 
helpers,  of  about  190  people.  Two  citizens  have 
already  come  from  abroad.  The  citizens  in  gen- 
eral come  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
Many  more  citizens  could  be  admitted  if  the 
board  of  trustees  had  greater  accommodations. 
The  work  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscription, 
pajrment  for  board  in  certain  cases,  and  sales  of 
mission  furniture,  chocolate  and  ginger  wafers, 
and  some  other  things  produced  by  the  citizens. 

"Republics"  have  Seen  established  in  Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania,  and  at  Litchfield,  Conn. 
More  than  400  graduates  are  making  their  way  in 
the  world;  several  are  in  leading  colleges  at  the 
present  time,  and  but  comparatively  lew  of  all 
the  ex-citizens  have  proved  a  disappointment  to 
their  friends.  Esthbr  B.  Gborgb. 

GEORGE,  WILLIAM  REUBEN:  Founder  of 
the  Georgb  Junior  Republic;  bom  at  West 
Dryden,  N.  Y.,  1866;  educated  in  public  schools; 
entered  business  in  New  York.  He  became  in- 
terested in  boys  and  girls  of  the  poor  by  conduct- 
ing (1890-94)  parties  of  them  into  the  country  for 
vacations  of  two  weeks,  and  in  1895  he  founded 
the  colony,  or  "republic,"  which  bears  his  name. 
Address:  Freeville,  N.  Y. 

GERMAIT  EMPIRE:  A  federated  empire  of  the 
German  states  and  kingdoms,  constituted  April 
16,  1871. 


I.  SUtistics 


Colonies  and  Dependencies. — Area,  1,037,820 
sq.  m.;  population,  13,513,000.  In  Africa,  031,- 
460;  population,  13,047,000.  In  Asia  and  Oce- 
anica,  90,360 ;  population,  475 ,000.  Imports  from 
German  colonies  to  Germany  (1903),  7,535,- 
000  marks;  exports  from  Germany  to  colonies, 
34,486,000  mk. 

From  1816-55  the  yearly  average  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  empire  was  0.96  per  cent; 
from  1855-95  it  was  1.04;  from  1900-5,  t.5  per 
cent.  The  marriage  rate  in  1904  was  8  p>er  1,000' 
of  population,  the  birth-rate  35.2  per  1,000,  the 
death-rate  20.7  per  1,000.  (See  Birth-Rate; 
Dbath-Rate;  Marriage.)  In  1900  there  were 
37,737,247  males  and  28,629,931  females.  Of 
the  total  jxjpulation  over  the  age  of  twenty-one 
there  were  4,092,703  males  unmarried  and  3,572,- 
578  females;  there  were  9,793,671  males  mar- 
ried and  9,698,083  females;  there  were  840,410 
males  widowed,  divorced,  or  sep- 
ytf^  arated  and  7,412,651  females.  There 
were  4,353  males  married  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  and  96,873  fe- 
males; there  were  107  males  widowed, 
divorced,  or  separated  under  the  age  of  twenty- 
one,  and  1,008  females.  There  were  (1900) 
6,233,114  inhabited  houses  and  13,260,012 
households;  54.3  per  cent  lived  in  towns  of  2,000 
inhabitants. 

Emigration.  —  1901  —  33,073 :  *903  —  33,098; 
1903  —  36.3'o;  1904  —  37,984;  1905  —  38,075. 
About  90  per  cent  went  to  the  United  States. 

There  were  (1905)  forty-two  cities  with  more 
than  100,000  inhabitants — one  with  over  a  mil- 
lion; ten  over  350,000;  thirty-one  over  100,000. 

Principal  Cities. — Berlin,  3,040,148;  Hamburg, 
803,793;  Mimich,  538,983;  Dresden,  516,996; 
Leipzig,  503,673;  Breslau,  470,904;  Cologne,  438- 


Akba  and  Population 


Statbs  akd  Pbovincbs 


Kingdom  of  Prussia 

Kingdom  of  Bavaria 

Kingdom  of  Saxony 

Kingdom  of  Wurttemberg 

Grand  Duchy  of  Baden 

Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse 

Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  . .  . 

Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar 

Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz.  .  . . 

Grand  Duchy  of  Oldenburg 

Duchy  of  Brunswick 

Duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen 

Duchy  of  Saxe- Altenburg 

Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 

Duchy  of  Anhalt 

Principality  of  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen . 

Principality  of  Rudolstadt 

Principality  of  Waldeck 

Principality  of  Reuss  aelterer  Linie 

Principality  of  Reuss  jungcrer  Linic 

Principality  of  Schaumburg-Lippe 

Principality  of  Lippe 

Free  City  of  LObeck 

Free  City  of  Bremen 

Free  City  of  Hamburg 

Reichsland  of  Alsace-Lorraine 

Gcmian  Empiia 


An« 

in 
■q.  m. 


«34.«03 

>9,i8> 

S.787 

7.S»8 

S.Sai 

S.U5 
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3,479 
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S" 

755 

906 

333 

3*3 

433 

129 

319 

131 

469 

"5 

9 
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Population 
190S 


37.<78,890 

6,Si>.894 

4.501,350 

3,300,000 

3,009,320 

1,310,104 

624.881 

387.893 

103.251 

438.195 

485,655 

268,859 

206.500 

342,392 

328.007 

85,177 

96,830 

59.135 

70,590 

144.570 

44.993 

145,610 

105.857 

263,436 

875.090 

1,814,636 


60.605,183 


Br  CsNSUS  or  1900 


Population 


34.473.509 

6,176,057 

4,303,216 

3,169,480 

1,867,944 

«."  19.893 

607.770 

363.873 

102,602 

399, 180 

464.333 

250,731 

194,914 

939,550 

3 10,085 

80.898 

93.059 

57.9  <8 

68,396 

139,310 

43.133 

138.953 

9«.775 

224,882 

768,349 

1.719.470 


56,367.178 


Persq. 

m. 


Protettants 


356.1 
310.7 
743-4 
288.3 
320.9 
377-7 
118. 
260. 
90.7 
161.0 
336.0 
26} 
380.1 
304 


343.3 
255.2 

133-9 

559-7 
435-7 
339-3 
296.8 
841. 5 
2,269.6 
4.863.9 
306.7 


369.9 


21.817.577 

1.749.306 

3,972,063 

1.497.399 

704.058 

746,301 

597.368 

347.144 

100.568 

309,510 

436,976 

944,810 

189,885 

225,074 

301,953 

79.59 

93,301 

55.385 

66,860 

135.958 

41.908 

133,708 

»2S" 
108,815 

713.338 

371,078 


Catholics 


11,113, 
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1, 
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393 
639 
570 
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158 
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175 
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IdnMtten 


7ai;Frankfort-on-the-Mam,  334,978;  Nuremberg, 
394,436;  D<isseldorf,  353,274;  Hanover,  350,033; 
Stuttgart,  349,443 ;  Chemnitz,  344,405. 

i?«Hg«m.— -Germany  enjoys  liberty  of  conscience 
and  freedom  of  religious  worship.  In  1900  there 
■were  35,331,104  Protestants,  or  63.5  per  cent  of 
the  population;  30,337,913  Roman  Cathohcs,  or 
31.1  per  cent;  303,793  other  Christians,  or  0.4 
per  cent;  586,948  Jews,  or  x.o  per  cent;  17.535 
unclassified  or  other  religions,  or  0.03  per  cent. 

Education  is  well  developed,  being  compulsory 
through  the  empire  with  a  school  age  from  six- 
teen to  fourteen.  There  were  in  1903  or  there- 
abouts, 59,384  elementary  schools  with  134,03^ 
teachers  and  8,934,779  pupils,  besides  643  pri- 
vate schools,  with  41,338  pupils.  Secondary 
schools  (1903);  gymnasia  prepara- 
tory for  university  education),  468; 
pro-gymnasia  (slightly  lower),  100; 
real-gymnasia  (without  Greek,  and 
with  more  "modem  subjects"),  laa;  real  pro- 
gymnasia,  48;  oberrealscnulen  (no  classics),  64; 
lealschulen,  365;  normal  schools,  i8e;  other 
schools,  88;  technical  institutes,  9.  Numerous 
GewerbeschtUen  (technical  schools),  agricultural, 
brewing,  mining,  veterinary,  architectural,  for- 
estry, art,  43^  commercial  schools,  and  4  commer- 
cial universities ;  100  schools,  including  tmiversi- 
ties,  for  textile  work;  13  for  metal  work;  is  for 
wood-working;  4  for  ceramic  work;  19  for  naval 
architecture  and  engineering;  19  for  navigation;  7 
public  and  many  private  music  schools,  military 
academies,  etc.;  universities,  31.  Berlin  (1904) 
has  6,096  students;  Mfinchen,  4,976;  Leipzig, 
3,575;  Bonn,  3,818;  Freiburg,  3,039;  Breslau, 
1,800;  Halle,  1,780;  Heidelberg,  1,655;  Gdttingen, 
1,581  ;_Tabingen,  1,581.     (See  Education.) 

Justice  is  well  administered  on  a  uniform  sys- 
tem with  a  uniform  code.     (See  Crime.) 

Commerce  has  been  rapidly  developed  in  recent 
years.  In  shipping,  (jermany  stands  to-day 
second  in  the  world.  (For  statistics,  see  Com- 
mbrcb;  Shipping.) 

There  has  been  since  1888  a  Zollverein  or  Cus- 
toms League,  which  embraces  the  whole  of  the 
empire,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  Luxembu:^.  Import  duties 
are  levied,  the  country's  pohcy  being  strongly 
protectionist  since  1879. 

Agriculture  is  the  leading  occupation  according 
to  the  census  of  18^5  (the  latest  on  this  point). 
Of  the  total  population,  18,068,66^  were  engaged 
in  agriculture,  18,100,443  in  various  industries, 
5,966,846  in  commerce,  3,835,014  in  the  profes- 
sions, 3,153,789  in  metal  work,  886,807  in  domes- 
tic and  personal  service.  Of  these  33,013,683 
were  actually  engaged  in  active  service.  Ninety- 
two  per  cent  of  the  area  is  said  to  be  productive. 
The  main  crops  in  1904  were  rye  (6,099,370 
hectares;  hectar  -  3.47  acres),  hay  (5,946,990), 
oats  (4,189,681),  potatoes  (3,387,861),  wheat 
(1,917,5x3).     Forestry  is  very  important.     (See 

PORBSTRV.) 

Mining  is  important,  the  main  districts  being 
Westphalia,  Rhenish  Prussia,  Silesia,  and  Lor- 
raine for  coal  and  iron,  the  Harz  Mountains  for 
silver  and  copper.  Saxony  for  coal, 
j^^jj^    iron,  and  silver.     The  coal  mined  in 
I yo4  was  1 30,8 1 5 ,500  metric  tons ;  lig- 
nite, 48,633,800;  iron  ore,  33,047,100. 
The  total  value  of  the  minerals  was  1,364,000,000 
marks.     There    are    about    xoo    iron    foundries 
which  produced  10,058,373  metric  tons  in  1904. 
TlMSkxere  (1903)  1,657  works  producipgfinisl^ 


iron.     The  total  value  of  the  product  of  the  foun- 
dries of  all  kinds  was  (1903)  761,538,000  mlc. 

In  1895  there  were  engaged  in  the  iron  manu- 
facturing 534,707  persons;  machinery  and  instru- 
ments, 583,673;  textiles,  993,357;  woodenware, 
^98,496;  leather  and  India  rubber,  160,343.  Iron 
IS  chieflv  manufactured  in  Prussia,  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, Bavaria,  and  Saxony;  steel  in  Rhenish 
Prussia;  textiles  in  Saxony;  linen  in  Westphalia 
and  Siliesia;  cotton  goods  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Warttembeig,  Baden,  and  Bavaria;  glass  and 
earthenware  in  Silesia,  Thuringia,  and  Saxony; 
clocks  and  underwear  in  Wurttemberg  and  Ba- 
varia; beer  in  Bavaria  and  Prussia.  Beetroot  is 
an  important  product.     (See  Acriculturb.) 

n.  Constitution  and  GoTemment 

The  present  (German  Empire,  a  federation  of 
Germanic  kingdoms,  principalities,  and  free  cities, 
dates  from  Jan.  tS,  187X,  when  WilUam  I., 
King  of  Prussia,  was  elected  emperor  on  motion 
of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  by  the  North  German 
Confederation,  and  representatives  of  aU  the 
German  states  and  crowned  in  Versailles.  The 
old  Germanic  Holy  Roman  Empire,  dating  from 
the  coronation  of  Charlemagne  in  Rome,  800, 
and  at  the  head  of  which  the  Hapsburg  dynasty 
of  Austria  had  stood  for  over  5oo^ears,  was  over- 
thrown by  Napoleon  and  ended  in  1806.  The 
succession  of  the  empire  is  hereditary  by  right 
of  ptisKweniture  (male  line)  in  the  Hohenzollem 
house.  The  present  emperor  is  William  II.,  bom 
1859;  emperor  x888. 

The  constitution  of  the  empire  dates  from 
April  16,  1871.  The  states  of  Germany  form, 
according  to  its  terms,  "an  eternal 
CooititntloB  '*°'°'>  ^or  the  protection  of  the  realm 
and  the  welfare  of  the  German  peo- 
ple." The  emperor  represents  Ger- 
many internationally,  and  has  the  right  to  declare 
war,  make  peace,  and  enter  into  relations  with 
other  nations,  if  not  otherwise  provided  by  '^e 
constitution.  Offensive  war  can  be  declared  by 
the  emperor  only  with  the  approval  of  the  Bundes- 
ralh  and  the  Retchstag.  Legrislative  power  rests  in 
these  two  bodies.  The  Bundesrath,  presided  over 
by  the  chancellor,  is  an  upper  federal  council,  and 
represents  the  individual  states  of  Germany.  It 
is  composed  of  58  members — 17  from  Prussia,  6 
Bavaria,  4  Saxony,  4  Warttembuig,  3  Baden,  etc. 
— appointed  by  the  governments  of  the  different 
states.  The  Reichstag  has  397  members — about 
one  for  each  131,600  inhabitants — and  represents 
the  people.  Since  May  3 1 ,  1006,  the  members  of 
the  Reichstag  receive  $750  for  the  session  with 

Ubmsbrs  Blbctbd  and  Votes  Cast  for  trs  Rbicutao  ni 
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$5  reduction  for  each  da^'s  absence.  During  ses- 
sion, and  one  week  previous  and  after,  the  mem- 
bers travel  free  over  German  railways.  They  are 
elected  for  five  years  by  universal  (male)  suffrage. 

The  number  of  enrolled  voters  in  1903  was 
19,531,200  and  9,533.800  voted.  In  1907  10,- 
382,508  votes  were  cast  largely  through  an  organ- 
ized effort  to  defeat  the  Social  Democrats,  who, 
however,  increased  their  vote  by  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  miUion.  They,  however,  lost  39  seats  partly 
by  the  combination  of  forces  agamst  them  in 
certain  constituencies  and  partly  because  the 
representation  of  the  different  states  and  cities, 
determined  by  the  constitution  of  the  empire, 
tells  largely  against  the  cities  and  industrial  sec- 
tions, where  uie  population  latterly  has  largely 
grown,  and  where  the  Socialists  have  their  main 
strength.  The  result  is  that  in  1907  the  Social- 
ists with  3,258,961  votes  won  only  43  seats,  while 
the  Center  (Roman  Catholic)  with  2,183,381 
votes  won  105  seats  and  the  Conservatives  with 
1,070,658  votes  won  80  seats,  together  having 
185  seats  to  the  Socialists'  43,  for  a  smaller  com- 
bined vote.     (See  Socialism.) 

The  Bundesrath  and  Reichstag  both  meet  an- 
nually, convoked  by  the  emperor,  who  has  the 
right  to  prorogue  and  dissolve  the  Reichstag  on 
vote  of  the  Bundesrath,  tho  the  Reichstag  can- 
not be  prorogued  for  over  thirty  days  without 
its  own  consent,  and  in  case  of  dissolution  must 
be  reelected  in  sixty  and  convoked  in  ninety  days. 
All  laws  for  the  empire  must  have  a  majority  in 
both  houses,  and  the  emperor  can  veto  no  laws 
passed  by  them. 

The  administration  of  the  empire  is  carried  on 
under  fifteen  ministers  of  state,  who,  however, 
do  not  form  a  cabinet:  i.  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire,  at  present  Ffirst  von  Bulow.  2.  Minis- 
try for  Foreign  Affairs.  3.  Imperial  Home  Of- 
fice and  "Representative  of  the  Chancellor."  4. 
Imperial  Admiralty.  5.  Imperial  Ministry  of 
Justice.  6.  Imperial  Treasury.  7.  Imperial  Post- 
office.  8.  Secretary  for  the  Colonies.  9.  Impe- 
rial Railways,  to.  Imperial  Exchequer.  11. 
Imperial  Invalid  Fund.  12.  Imperial  Bank.  13. 
Imperial  Debt  Commission.  14.  Administration 
of  Railways.     iK.  Imperial  Court-martial. 

These  act  independently  of  each  other,  but 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the  chancellor. 
Local  government  in  the  empire  varies  very 
largely  between  the  different  states.  Each  state 
has  its  own  constitution,  government,  legislature 
(usually  bicameral),  and  laws.  The  suffrage, 
too,  in  the  states  varies  very  materially,  and  in 
general  is  much  more  limited  than  for  the  em- 
pire. The  Prussian  suffrage,  for  example,  is  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  according  to  the  amount 
of  taxes  they  pay,  very  much  favoring  the  upper 
clames.     (See  Sufpragb.) 

Ceimany  had  (1005)  39,051  poct-offioe*  and  3>.3ij  tele- 

giBpn-oiSots  with    a78,o6i  cmployeea.     llie 

uziitcd  postal,  telegraphic,  and  telephonic  serv- 

Xntvnal      ice  yielded  a  revenue  of  73.097,950  marks— 

|i_____j_.  receipt,  596.177,553;  expenditjue,  S'\.oi9.- 

VJ  613.     The    mlroads    (see    KAILROADa)    are 

tun         nearly  all  owned  by  the  states,  only  3,957 

miles  out  of  a  total  of  34,669  being  private. 

They  were  valued  (1904)  at   i4.3>5.7>9.ooo 

mk.';     receipts.    9,178,479,000;    expenditure,    1,4^1,435,000; 

oat  revenue,  837,044.000 — being  5-84  p«r  cent  earning*  on  the 

ca^tal. 

The  common  expenses  of  the  empire  are  met 

XUUUIM      by  the  revenues  yielded  from  customs,  excises, 

and  posts,  telegraphs,  and  railways.     In  case 

of  a  deficit  the  individual  states  are  assessed 

in  proportion  to  population.    The  total  receipts  for  1906  were 

*,395. 130,000;  expenses,  1,387.171.000  mk.;  for  1905.  1.153.- 

781,000  and  1,147,363,000  respectively.    The  laivwt  itemln 


the  expenn  account  was  the  army  with  705,754,000  mk.  in 
1905  and  743,035.000  in  1906.  The  raspectiv*  figures  for  the 
navy  were  148,184,000  and  165,401,000  mk. 

Oennany  ha*  a  large  and  well-trained  army,  the  peace 

strenstb  being  14.687  offiows,  589,676  rank 

and  file,  and  109,517  horses.     Service  is  uni- 

Aimy  ^rfl     versal  and  compulsory  for  all  able-bodied  men. 

^  The  navy  is  increasing  in  numben  and  effi- 

■*''         dency.     Its  peace  strength  is  33.500  officen 

fpd  men,  z8  modem  battle-ships,  17  protected 

cruisers,  70  destroyers,  47  toipedo  boats  be- 

ndes  a  number  of  older  and  smaller  ships,  and  othen  building. 

(For  details,  see  Miutabisii.) 

m.  Social  Reform 

Social  reform  in  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  is  af- 
fected by  the  past.  Germany  was  too  full  of 
the  spirit  of  local  freedom  to  develop  a  central- 
ized government,  as  in  France  or  E^gl^id.  It 
developed  separate  kingdoms  and  states,  only 
loosely  federated  into  an  empire,  coming  down 
from  Charlemagne.  Its  great  free  cities  devel- 
oped art  and  education.  Germany  led  in  the 
battles  of  the  emperors  against  the  Pope  and 
in  the  Protestant  Reformation.  She  became 
the  home  of  theology,  philosophy,  science,  and 
letters.  Her  social  spirit  developed  the  Peasants' 
War  (q.  v.),  and  also  the  mjrstic  communism  (q.  v., 
see  also  Anabaptists)  which  has  given  America 
many  German  communities. 

Modem  German  social  reform  may  be  said  to 
begin  with  Hegel's  socialistic  philosophy  and 
Pichte's  socialistic  turning  of  an  individualistic 
philosophy  (see  Fichtb  and  Hegbl),  but  this 
was  in  accord  with  the  German  medieval  concep- 
tion of  the  Christian  paternal  State.  (See  Bis- 
marck.) 

Nevertheless,  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  German  statesmen  and  econo- 
mists drew  their  ideas  mainly  from  England  and 
the  orthodox  poUtical  economy  of  Adam  Smith. 
Particularly  was  this  true  of  the  Stein-Harden- 
berg  legislation  of  Prussia.  Germany  more  than 
most  countries  of  Europe,  perhaps 


Beginnings 


because  of  the  lack  of  a  strong  cen- 


tralized power  to  break  the  jxjwer 
of  the  old  gilds  and  free  cities,  was 
in  the  control  of  innumerable  special  privileges, 
rights,  and  monopolies,  granted  to  the  old  gilds 
and  cities.  This  mass  of  special  privileges  and 
imposts  had  to  be  done  away  with.  There  were, 
however,  some  early  voices  for  socialism.  (See 
Gall;  Hubbr;  Rodbertus;  Wbitling.) 

Such  was  the  condition  of  things  when  the  rev- 
olutions of  1848  awoke  Europe.  In  Prussia  the 
demand  in  1848  was  for  constitutional  govern- 
ment, freedom  of  religion  and  the  press,  the  right 
of  coalition,  etc.,  with  demands  here  and  there 
by  the  proletariat  for  the  organization  of  labor, 
State  employment  of  the  unemployed,  etc. 
Blood  was  shed.  The  king,  Frederick  William 
IV.,  promised  reforms  and  the  reorganization  of 
Gennany.  The  National  Assembly  was  called 
at  Frankfort,  where  Bismarck  won  his  first  lau- 
rels in  gaining  the  leadership  for  Prussia. 

The  only  industrial  organizations  effected  im- 
mediately after  the  revolution  were  various  clubs, 
mainly  under  the  patronage  of  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  the  cooperative  land  banks  and  societies,  or- 
ganized bv  Schulze-Delitzsch  (q.  v.).  In  Berlin, 
however,  Lassalle  (q.  v.)  was  growing  more  radi- 
cal, and  on  April  12,  1862 — sometimes  called  the 
birthday  of  German  socialism — being  invited  to 
lecture  before  a  workingman's  club,  he  ai^ed 
that  the  Revolution  of  1848  had  politically  tTeed. 
the  Fourth  Estate,  even  as  the  French  Revolution 
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freed  the  Third  Estate,  and  that  henceforth  work- 
ing men  must  organize  for  industrial  _  freedom. 
He  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment, 
later  commuted  to  a  fine.  A  central  committee 
of  working  men's  clubs  in  Leipsic  wrote  him, 
calling  on  him  to  outline  a  policy ;  and  he  did  so  in 
an  open  letter,  which  has  oeen  called  the  charter 
of  German  socialism. 

Meanwhile  Marx  and  Engels  had  published  from 
Brussels  in  1848  their  Socialist  manifesto,  and 
in  1864  the  International  Workmen's  Association 
was  founded.  It  was  from  these  various  ele- 
ments and  movements  (for  details,  see  Lassalle  ; 
Marx;  International)  that  in  1869 

0,^.11 .«    tlie     Social     Democratic     Working 

~"*"™  Men's  Party  was  formed  at  Eisen- 
ach, the  main  leaders  being  Lieb- 
knecht  and  Bebtel.  (See  their  names.)  In  1870 
Liebknecht  and  Bebel  and  Hepner  were  arrested 
for  the  publication  of  treasonable  writings. 

In  1874,  however,  ten  members  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  were  returned  to  the  Reichs- 
tag by  4^0,000  votes.  Bebel  and  Liebknecht, 
tho  still  m  prison,  were  elected.  The  govern- 
ment determined  to  be  more  stringent.  House 
searches  were  made,  and  the  Working  Men's 
Association  was  declared  by  the  police  to  be  dis- 
solved in  Prussia.  The  Social  Democratic  Work- 
ing Men's  Party  shared  the  same  fate.  Misfor- 
tune brought  the  two  rival  parties  together,  and 
a  congress  held  at  Gotha  in  May,  1875,  com- 
pleted the  union.  The  program  then  adopted 
became  the  basis  of  the  great  Socialist  agitation 
which  followed  in  all  parts  of  Germany. 

On  May  11,  1878,  the  emperor  was  shot  at  in 
Berlin  by  a  young  man  called  H6del,  an  igno- 
rant man  of  low  character.  He  was  declared 
to  be  a  Socialist  because  photo- 
TTiiiimMlnii  S^P^^  °^  Socialists  were  found  in 
*^  his  pocket.     Immediately  an   anti- 

Socialist  bill  was  introduced  into 
the  Reichstag,  which  that  body,  however,  refused 
to  pass.  Another  attempt  was  made  upon  the 
life  of  the  aged  sovereign  by  Dr.  Karl  Nobiling, 
who,  on  June  2,  1878,  fired  at  the  emperor  from 
an  upper  window  in  the  Linden  and  severely 
wounded  him.  The  cry  for  repressive  measures 
against  the  Socialists  now  became  generaL 

A  ''Law  against  the  publicly  dangerous  en- 
deavors of  social  democracy"  was  passed,  tho 
the  Progressist  leader,  Richter,  said,  "I  fear 
social  democracy  more  under  this  law  than  with- 
out it." 

The  law  prohibited  the  formation  or  existence 
of  organizations  which  seek  by  social  demo- 
cratic, socialistic,  or  communistic  movements  to 
subvert  the  present  State  and  society. 

Henceforth  the  socialistic  propaganda  was 
carried  on  in  secret,  but  more  successfully  than 
ever;  in  the  Reichstag  at  least  the  Socialists  were 
free.  The  publication  of  parliamentary  reports 
being  privileged,  journals  with  socialistic  tend- 
encies were  able  to  reproduce  in  full  the  speeches 
in  which  Bebel,  Liebknecht,  and  their  fellows 
preached  the  principles  of  a  movement  which 
the  government  had  just  been  given  a  commission 
to  suppress. 

Bismarck  therefore  tried  other  tactics.  Through 
a  movement  for  a  so-called  State  socialism,  he 
undertook  to  take  the  wind  out  of  the  sails  of 
the  Social  Democrats,  and  also  favoring  Stack- 
er's so-called  Christian  socialism  (q.  v.)  and  the 
academic  Katheder  Soeialisten.  (See  Socialism 
OF   THE    Chair.)     As  early  as   1847   Bisnuutsk 


had  spoken  in  favor  of  State  railroads,  but  did 
not  definitely,  or  at  least  publicly,  adopt  the 
principles  of  State  socialism  till  1878.     His  first 
step,  however,  was  to  reverse  the 
gl^^       taxation  policy  of  the  State  and  es- 
a,M.i«HTni    tablish   protection.     His   next   step 
was  to   try  and  introduce   various 
state  monopolies,  such  as  a  tobacco 
monopoly.     He  did  not  succeed  in  getting  these 
efforts  at  first  supported  by  the  Reichstag,  yet 
from  that  date  the  government  has  moved  in 
this  direction  till  to-day  most  German  railways 
are  State  roads  (see  Railways),  and  German  leg- 
islation is  notoriously  paternal.     A  fuller  State 
socialism  has  been  reached  in  the  various  State 
insurance  laws.     In    1881   came  the  first  word 
from  the  government  upon  the  subject.     The 
Sickness  Insurance  Law  was  passed  in  1883,  the 
Accident  Insurance  Law  in  1884,  and  the  Old 
Age  Law  in  1889.    (See  Industrial  Insurance.) 
By  all  this,  however,  the  Social  Democrats 
have  no  more  been  diverted  from  their  purpose 
than  they  could  be  supprest.     In  i88t,  however, 
occurred  the  Niederwald  plot  against  the  imperial 
family.    Arrests  were  made,  and  two  avowed  an- 
archists were  (1884)  sentenced  to  death. 

In  1884  another  general  election  took  place, 
and  in  Berlin  two  out  of  the  six  places  fell  to 
Socialists,  and  in  Hamburg  and  Breslau  two  out 
of  three.  The  Socialist  vote  polled  was  549,090. 
Repression  was  made  more  vigorous  than 
ever.  The  year  1889  was  marked  by  the  largest 
strike  Germany  had  ever  known,  which  took 
place  in  the  coal-mines  of  Westphalia  and  the 
Rhenish  provinces,  and  threatened  to  spread, 
and  did  spread,  more  or  less,  through  the  em- 
pire, the  emperor  himself  taking  an  interest  in 
hearing  the  complaints  of  the  miners,  ordering 
an  investigation  leading  to  further  legislation. 

In  1890  the  emperor  accepted  Bismarck's  res- 
ignation as  chancellor,  partly  upon  Bismarck's 
insistence  that  the  Anti-Socialist 
a-^^M-l  Law  be  renewed,  a  step  which  the 
0^1-.  young  emperor  did  not  favor,  and  on 
its  expiration  (Sept.  30,  1890)  it  was 
not  renewed.  The  banished  Social- 
ists came  back  in  great  ntmibers.  Liebknecht 
assumed  the  editorship  of  the  Volksblatt,  and 
activity  went  on  more  rapidly  than  ever,  especial- 
ly in  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  the  industrial  centers. 
Since  then  the  growth  of  the  party  has  been 
steady.  Its  aimual  congresses  have  had  large  and 
enthusiastic  attendance.  Strong  and  wise  lead- 
ers and  organizers  have  appeared.  (See  Auer; 
Bebel;  Bernstein;  Kautsky;  Singer;  von 
VoLMAR.)  A  wing  of  the  party  led  by  Bernstein, 
while  faithful  to  the  Socialist  ideals  and  move- 
ment, have  favored  since  1899  a  more  opportu- 
nist political  course  (see  Bernstein;  also  Revi- 
sionists), and  this  has  been  hotly  opposed  (see 
Kautsky),  but  it  has  not  divided  the  party,  and 
wise  leadership  has  prevented  a  secession.  The 
party  has  developed  a  large  newspaper  and  tract 
literature,  the  sales  of  which,  together  with  the 
dues  and  gifts  to  the  party,  give  it  a  firm  financial 
basis.  In  1907,  tho  unusual  efforts  were  made  to 
defeat  it,  the  party  increased  its  vote  by  over  a 
quarter  of  a  million,  polling  3,258,061  votes  and 
only  losing  seats  because  of  unjust  mstribution  of 
representation  (see  above;  also  Socialism).  The 
party  thus  far  has  not  largely  reached  the  agri- 
cultural classes,  tho  it  is  working  for  this.  (For 
statistics,  see  Socialism.) 
Christian    socialism    in    Germany    must    be 
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sharply  distinguished  from  the  Social  Democratic 
movement,  and  stands  indeed  for  more  than  one 
movement.  Roman  Catholic  Christian  social- 
ism came  first,  in  the  utterances  of  Bishop  von 
Ketteler  of  Mayence  (1850)  and  the  Catholic 
working  men's  clubs,  begun  by  Father  Koeping 
in  Bavaria  in  1847,  and  organized  into  a  national 
movement  led  by  Canon  Monfany,  about  1870. 
In  187a  Uiese  clubs  had  72,000  members,  mainly 
in  Bavaria  and  Westphalia.  (For  details,  see 
Christian  Socialism;  also  Roman  Cathouc 
CauRCB.)  This  movement  has  become  perma- 
nent, largely  the  result  of  Bismarck's 
jju_j-yj_  Cvlturkampf  (or  contest  with  Rome 
ii^^,,j,„  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
187a).  The  Roman  Church,  deprived 
of  State  influence,  at  least  in  northern 
Germany,  appealed  to  the  people,  especially  to 
the  agricultural  peasantry  and  the  smaller  land- 
owners. Developing  social  clubs  for  mutual  aid 
of  many  kinds,  under  the  patronage  and  guidance 
of  the  Church,  she  has  built  up  a  powerful  move- 
ment, especially  in  Bavaria — so  much  so  that  in 
some  places  little  social  effort  can  be  successf  uUv 
attempted  without  the  cooperation  of  the  parish 
priest.  Well-attended  oong^resses  have  been  held, 
literature  and  papers  circulated,  till  to-day  the 
Romish  political  influence  in  the  empire  casts 
3,183,381  votes  (1907),  has  105  seats  in  the 
Reichstag  (the  Center,  with  a  strong  aristocratic 
wing),  a  group  the  gpvemment  is  compelled  to 
recognize  ana  on  which  it  often  must  depend  to 
obtam  a  working  majority  for  government  meas- 
ures. The  Catholic  labor-unions,  1905,  num- 
bered 1,600  locals,  with  360,000  members. 
Protestant  Christian  socialism  has  had  a  more 
checkered  career.  Passing  by  earlier  individual 
utterance  (see  Huber  Todt),  the  movement  be- 
gan as  an  organized  force  in  1877  with  Stdcker,  at 
that  time  the  brilliant  court  preacher  in  Berlin. 
(For  details,  see  Christian  Socialism;  also 
Stocker.)  Favored  by  the  government  (see 
above),  for  political  reasons,  it  took  a  political 
form  and  tried  to  rally  the  working  men  and 
others  on  '^  Christian  constitutional  monarchical 
basis."  This  eovemment  support  and  political 
bias  temporarily  aided  the  movement,  but  event- 
ually killed  it.  Stocker  himself  became  largely  in- 
terested in  the  anti-Semitic  movement,  and  tried 
to  unite  this  with  his  Christian  Socialist  politics. 
After  considerable  success,  the  government  for 
political  reasons  withdrew  its  support,  and  the 
movement  became  divided.  Stocker  with  more 
persistency  than  wisdom  persisted  in  a  lessening 
political  movement.  Todt,  and  later  Naumaim 
(o.  v.),  favored  a  more  purely  evangelical  form. 
Paul  (rdhre  led  a  radical  wing  favoring  cooperation 
with  the  Social  Democrats.  Agitation  resulted, 
considerable  literature  was  developed,  and  numer- 
ous congresses  and  conferences  were  held.  But 
the  movement  never  had  unity  from  the  start, 
and  be^une  finally  completely  divided,  each  ele- 
ment working  in  its  separate  way,  without  large 
numerical  foUowing.  in  1806,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Pastor  Naumann,  a  National  Social  Party 
was  formed  at  Erfurt,  standing  for  a  strong  sup- 
port of  the  government,  the  endeavor  to  help 
the  cause  of  labor  by  evolutionary  legislation,  and 
the  (Christian  religion  as  the  basis  of  all  moral  life. 
This  movement  grew  somewhat,  polling  30,500 
votes  in  1903,  but  was  voluntarily  dissolved  the 
same  year,  and  its  forces  scattered  among  differ- 
ent parties.  Gohre  himself  has  joined  the  Social 
D«nocrats. 


In  1894,  however,  commenced  a  movement 
which  has  been  more  permanent.  The  miners 
in  the  Rhine- Westphalia  coal-fields,  who  did  not 
favor  the  antireligious  bias  of  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrats, and  also  favored  trade-unions  patterned 
on  the  English  model,  started  some  so-called 
"Christian  Unions"  (Christliche  Gewerkschapen), 
and  the  movement  g^ew  till  in  1903  they  had  35 
chief  organizations  with  175,060  memt>ers  and, 
in  1906,  3,333  local  unions  with  315,884  mem- 
bers. These  unions  are  not  connecteid  with  any 
religious  body,  and  are  technically  neither  Roman 
Catholic  nor  Evangelical  (tho  by  that  fact  Prot- 
estant rather  than  Catholic),  but  are  broadly  re- 
ligious in  their  tendency.  Politically  opposed  to 
the  Social  Democrats,  they  have  thereby  an  un- 
avowed  connection  with  the  Center  (Roman 
Catholic),  but  confine  themselves  mainly  to 
trade-union  efforts.  (See  Trade-Unions.)  An 
avowed  "Evangdical  Labor-Union  "  connection 
has  (1905)  73,ooomembers.  German  trade-union- 
ism is  a  somewhat  divided  movement,  tho  the 
tendency  at  present  is  toward  unitv  and  a  strong 
development.  The  oldest  national  tmion  is  that 
of  the  printers  and  type-founders  (1848);  re- 
formed 1867.  The  unions,  now  loosely  connected 
with  the  Social  Democrats  ("free  Uewerkschaf- 
ten")  began  to  be  formed  about  1865,  independ- 
ently of  and  for  a  time  even  Iwstile 
m—a^      to  the  Social  Democrats.   They  grew 

v2ms  ^?7  *'*>^ly  **^  '89S'  ^"*  "**^  *^* 
with  rapi<uty  and  increasingly,  tho 
vaguely  connected  with  the  Siscial 
Democrats.  As  the  Social  Democrats  become 
less  theoretical  and  more  practical  in  advocating 
immediate  measures,  these  unions  tend  more  to 
coalesce  with  them,  tho  not  technically  committed 
to  any  party. 

In  t868  another  trade-union  movement  began, 
led  by  Drs.  Hirsch  {q.  v.)  and  Duncker  <q.  v.), 
foundiers  of  the  Progressive  Party  in  the  Reich- 
stag. The  Hirsch- Duncker  tmion  g^ew  rapidly; 
came  to  grief  over  an  unsuccessful  strike  of  the 
miners,  but  then  began  to  grow  steadily.  They 
are  formed  avowedly  on  the  English  model  and 
(since  1876)  exclude  Social  Democrats  from  their 
ranks.  Politically  they  are  eclectic  and  support 
those  parties  which  most  favor  immediate  pro- 
gressive labor  measures.  In  1005  there  were 
3,158  Hirsch- Dtmcker  unions  witn  111,887  mem- 
bers. The  total  trade-union  movement  of  Ger- 
many is  as  follows: 

Social Detnocntic  unions....  9.S>S  with  i,37>,S3a  memben 

Chriitian  trade-unions >,J3J    "         tSS.ioo  " 

Hinch-Duncker  uniom t.isS    "         117,097  ** 

Independent  uniom. 8ii>  "        144,601  " 

I4.8>8  i,S>a,343 

>  Not  completely  Usted. 

Quite  separate  for  the  most  part  from  either  the 
trade-union  or  the  Social  Democrat  movement  is 
the  German  cooperative  movement.  Beginning 
with  the  Schulze-Delitzsch  (q.  v.)  loan  associations 
in  1848,  and  the  Raiffeisen  {q.v.)  cooperative 
banks,  which,  tho  begiin  in  1 849,  were  little  known 
till  1874,  cooperation,  first  in  loan  associations 
and  more  recently  in  other  forms,  has  assumed 
large  proportions.     (See  Cooperation.) 

More  characteristic  of  Germany  is  the  aid  in 
various  forms  which  the  government  has  ex- 
tended to  the  labor  movement.  Of  the  impor- 
tant government  industrial  insurance  system  we 
have  already  spoken  (see  Industrial  Insur- 
ance for  details,  statistics,  etc.).    Beginning  in 
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1887  with  sickness  insurance,  by  1904  60,000,000 
persons  (the  sick,  the  iniured  by  accident,  in- 
valids,  and  their  relatives)  had  received  $1,000,- 
000,000  as  indemnity,  the  working  men  having 
raised  only  the  smaller  part  of  this  sum  in  the 
form  of  contributions,  and  receiving  an  indemnity 
whidi  was  by  $375,000,000  larger  than  what  they 
had  paid  in. 

Of  the  accumulated  amount  of  $375,000,000, 
nearly  $100,000,000  had  been  applied  to  the 
erection  of  working  men's  houses,  hospitals,  and 
sanitariums,  to  places  of  cure,  people's  baths, 
and  similar  institutions. 

A  considerable  industrial  legislative  code  has 

also  been  enacted  (see  Factory  Lbo- 

LaeiilatlTa  'ELATION ;    Digest    of   Section   Gbr- 

■^YgtS      many),  stimulated  somewhat  by  the 

"^'"^      IntemationalGovemmentLaborCon- 

ference,  which  met,  invited  by  the 

Kaiser,  in  Berlin,  March  15,  1800. 

Almost  as  important  are  the  action  of  the 
German   municipalities  on   municipal   housing, 

£  awn-shops,  etc. ;  but  for  this,  see  especial  articles, 
[UNiciPALiTiBS,  German;  Housing;  Pawn- 
shop. Characteristic  especially  of  this  action,  as 
of  ail  of  German  State  proceedings,  is  the  cooper- 
ation of  voluntary  individual  action  with  State 
aid  and  under  State  supervision. 

This  is  particularly  true  of  the  important 
movement  for  public  employment  bureaus  in 
Germany.  Leipsic  early  began  a  municipal  em- 
ployment bureau,  and  Stuttgart  a  non-municipal 
but  public  (not  commerciaJ)  bureau  as  early  as 
1865,  and  these  two  types  were  slowly  copied 
till  a  social  congress,  held  in  Berlin,  1893,  gave 
a  gr^t  impetus  to  the  movement,  and  to-day 
public  employment  bureaus  exist  in  every  im- 
portant German  town,  a  number  of  them  being 
municipal.  In  Prussia  alone  there  were  326 
sudi  public  bureaus  in  1004,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  m  the  year  ending  March,  1904,  situations 
were  found  tor  600,000  persons  (for  the  empire). 
Almost  invariable  features  of  them  is  that  they 
are  controlled  by  boards  composed 
Tnlilla  "'  equal  numbers  of  employers  and 
Cm^nnaiit  *™ploy**s,  a  consideration  regarded 
^^uBMu  **  vital  to  their  success ;  and  that 
"^"^  if  not  municipal  are  under  strict 
municipal  control.  (See  Public 
Employment  Bureaus.)  Connected  with  these 
practically  if  not  organically  is  the  German  sys- 
tem of  colonies  and  relief  stations  for  the  unem- 
ployed. The  German  Labor  Colonies  (see  Labor 
Colonies),  beginning  in  1881  with  Wilhelmsdorf , 
near  Bielefeld  {q.  v.),  started  by  Pastor  von  Bo- 
delschwingh  (q.  v.),  have  multiplied  till  there  are 
now  thirty-three  in  the  empire,  which  received 
in  1904  10,009  homeless  wanderers.  Their  per- 
manent effect  is  questioned  by  some — they  shel- 
ter an  admittedly  weak  body  of  men — but  they 
have  at  least  developed  some  into  efficiency,  and 
are  said  to  have  almost  relieved  Germany  of  the 
tramp  which  previously  infested  the  empire. 
(See  Unemployment.) 

Osrrelated  with  these  are  the  relief  stations 
{Verpflegungstationen)  and  the  home  shelters 
iHeroergen  zur  Heimath)  now  scattered  through- 
out the  empire.  The  relief  stations  are  stations  es- 
tabli^ied  usually  by  the  public  authorities  where 
working  men  traveling  in  search  of  work  can 
apply  for  situations,  be  directed  where  to  go, 
and  provided  with  a  meal  or  lodrang  overnight 
in  exchange  for  a  little  work.  These  stations 
are  over  1,000  in  number,  within  walking  dis- 


tance of  each  other,  and  ooimected  by  telephone, 
so  that  a  workingman  can  traverse  the  whole 
empire  (or  laive  portions  of  it)  and  hear  of  tiie 
possibilities  of  employment.     Each  man,  how- 
ever, who  applies  must  have  or  pur- 
^g^       chase  a  labor  passport  with  a  cer- 
■haltns     ^ifi(=A^c  °^  P^^   employment,   civil 
papers,  etc.,  and  this  must  be  shown 
and  stamped  at  each  station  he  vis- 
its.    The  home  shelters    are    institutions  con- 
ducted by  private  philanthropy  and  usually  on  a 
religious  oasis,  which  provide  unemployed  work- 
ing men  a  longer  shelter  than  the  relief  stations, 
with  which,  however,  they  are  sometimes  com- 
bined.    The  first  home    shelter  was  instituted 
at  Bonn  in  1854,  and  grew  slowly  in  numbers, 
tho  recently  much  more  rapidly.     There  were 
reported   461   of    the  home    shelters    in    1905. 
The  center  of  this  movement  is  now  the  Herbergen 
zur  Heimath  at  Bielefeld.     Pastor  von  Bodiel- 
schwingh  has  united  the  movement  under  a  Ger- 
man  'Travelers'    Home   Society.     (See    Reubf 
Stations.) 

Important  evangelical  social  work  is  done  by 
the  Inner  Mission  commenced  by  Wichem  in  the 
Rauhe  Haus  at  Hamburg  in  1848,  and  devel- 
oped to-day  into  very  large  and  ramified  char- 
ities and  social  work.  (See  Innbr  Mission.) 
For  the  numerous  German  charities  and  reli^ 
institutions,  conducted  partly  by  the  State  and 
partly  by  private  philanthropy  under  State  con- 
trol, see  Pauperism  and  the  Relief  op.  This 
work  assumes  in  Germany  a  more  scientific  and 
combined  form  than  in  most  countries,  and  nur 
merous  national  societies  have  arisen  for  the 
study  and  prosecution  of  social  reform  work. 
(See  also  Social  Institutes;  Museums  op  Se- 
curity ;  Prostitution  ;  Temperance;  Woman's 
Movements.)  Among  the  more  important  na- 
tional social  reform  societies  are: 

Reichs-Versicheninj^wmt,  Berlin  W^  Kdnigiii  Aususta  str. 
as,  j6.     (State  Industrial  Insumnoe  Office.) 

Centnbtelle  fAr  Arbeiter-WohUahttaeinrichtungen,  Ber- 
lin S.  W.,  Deaaauentr.  14  (Prof.  Dr.  Albreeht).  (Induitrial 
Betterment.) 

Bureau  for  Sozialpolitik,  Berlin  W.,  Nollendotfotr.  >«.  30 
(Prof.  Dr.  Ernst  Pnnclce). 

Institut  fflr  Gemeinwohl,  Fnuikfort-on-tbe-Maio,  Kettan- 
liofwe^  37. 

Soaales  Museum,  Munich. 

Sociales  Museum,  Pimnkfort-on-tbe-Main. 

Bergischer  Verein  f<ir  Gemeinwohl,  Barmen. 

Centralverein  fOr  das  Wohl  der  arbeitenden  Klasaen. 
Seloettr,  E.  Radiger,  Sehteebeis,  Stubenrauchstr.  8.  (For 
the  benefit  of  the  worldns  classes.) 

Verein  fOr  Sonalpolitik.  (Meets  every  two  years  for  im- 
portant conferences.) 

Internationales  Institut  fOr  Sozialbibliographie,  Berlin  W., 
so,  Spichemstr.  17. 

Deutscber  SparliBsaen-Verband.    (Savings.) 

Deutscher  verein  fOr  fiffentliche  Oesundheitapflege. 
(Health  and  Hygiene.) 

Deutscher  Verein  gegen  den  Missbrauch  geistiner  (je- 
trftnke,  Cbarlottenbuis.  Pasanenstr.  59.     (Temperance.) 

Verband  deutscher  Arbeitsnachweiae,  Beriin  C,  (jOimann- 
str.  13.     (Labor  bureaus.) 

(%aritasverband  fur  das  kaOulisck*  Dentschland  (1897). 
Freiburg  in  Breis^u  (Cieistl.  Rat  Dr.  Lorenz  Werthznann). 
(Charitable  Association  of  the  Gcnnan  Catholics.) 

Centralatisschuss  fOr  die  innere  Mission  der  deutschen 
ivant^iscli4n  Kirdu.  Berlin  W.,  Genthinerstr.  38.  (Central 
(Committee  for  the  Inner  Mission.) 

(^tralkomitee  der  deutschen  Verrine  vom  Roten  Kreux. 
Berlin  W.,  Wilhelmstr.  73.     (Red  Cross.) 

Geaamtverband  deutscher  Verpflegungsstationen,  Behtel 
bei  Bielefeld.     (Relief  stations.) 

Deutscher  Herberss-Verein,  Bethel  by  Bielefeld  (Pastor 
Mflrchen).     (Home  shelters.) 

(jentralvorstand  deutscher  ArbeiterVolonien  ((jeheimnt 
von  Massor.  Potsdam,  Lenn^tr.  13).     (Labor  colonies.) 

Deutscher  Verein  t(ix  Armenilege  tmd  Wohlth&tiglceit  ( 1880). 

RBrBRBMCBi:  StaUsHselus  Jakrbuch  HkT  tat  Dttiltdit  Rtiek, 
HmUmA  f*r  dot  DtntifHf  Rnck,  Das  Staattrtcht  <hf  D*m- 
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wftra  Rtiekts,  by  A.  Arndt  (1900);  Gtrmmn  and  A#  Gtr-  have  been  almost  constant,  and  since  1801  mainly 

^.'^LSi^l^^^^^X^^^t:  concealed  with  the  provinoe  and  content*  of 

mu  (190O;  C«T»Kmy  (A  World  Poam),  by  Wolf  von  sociology,  m  which  department  Professor  Gid- 

Sdiiartxmnd  (190a);  Biniank  and  Ik*  Foundation  of  llu  dings  has  come  to  be  an  acknowledged  leader. 

Ctrman  Empire,  by  J.  W^eadlvn  (1890);  Gmtan  Life  jij-  ■^^^,  have  often  caii.<»>d  him  tn  he  rlnssMl  as 

in  Town  and  Comttry,  by  W.  H.  D«w»on  C1901):  The  Ger-  "is  views  nave  on«n  causea  nim  to  oe  ciassea  as 

MOM  H'orMiiiifiHm,  by  W.  H.  Dawion  (1900);  Industrial  an  mdependent  Socialist  and  radical.     Author: 

Edueation  and  Mnstrial  Conditions  in  Germany,  by  U.  S.  "The  Theory  of  Socialization  ";  "The  Elements 

C«»«il  Meyer  (SpecUl  Coorolmr  Report,  xxxiii..  1905).  ^f  Sociology  ";  "Democracy  and  Empire  ";  "  In- 

^«^,...  »._^.«.. ,..„««    «     ..  ductive  Sociology."  i4<Wr««:  150  West  Seveaty- 

OBKMAH  MUinCIPALrnE&  See  Municipal-  ninth  Street,  New  York  City. 
ITIBS,  German. 

»«T>T,.n...^.n».^      »     TT  •    J  o.  .          ,-  GIDE,  CHARLES:   French  political  economist; 

GERRYMAMDERIMG:    In.  United  States  poh-  bom  at  Uz^.  France,  1847.     From  1874-80  he 

tics,  an  arrangement  of  poUtical  divisions  m  dis-  ^as  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Bordeaux,  and 

r^ard  of  natural  boundaries,  as  mdicated  by  since  1880  has  held  the  chair  of  political  economy 

geography  or  position,  so  as  to  give  one  party  an  at  MontpelUer.     He  is  editor  of  the  Revue  d'tco- 

unfair  political  advantage.     It  is  done  sometimes  „omt»  Politique.     His  chief  work  is  his  "  Princeps 

by   throwing  the  greatest   po^ible  number   of  d'Economie  PoUtique"  (1883),  which  has  been 

hostile  voters  mto  a  district  which  is  certam  to  translated    into    English.     He    is    even    better 

be  hostile,  sometunes  by  addmg  to  a  district  known  by  his  valuable  reviews  and  magazine  ar- 

where  parties  arc  equaUj  divided  some  p^ce  in  tides  as  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  revolt  against 

which  the  majority  of  friendly  voters  is  sufficient  ^l^^  classic  French  economists,  and  also  for  his 

*°~^  *°^  f^^^\    .      ,  ,          ^„_  „       ^  active  interest  in  the  French  Protestant  move- 

The  word  is  derived  from  Elbridge  Gerry,  a  ment  toward  Christian  Socialism, 
leadmg  Democratic  politician  in  Massachusetts 

(a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  GIFFEN,  SIR  ROBERT:   British  statistician; 

J7*Z\"'*l"'  1812  elected  Vice-President  of  the  bom  at  Lanark,   Scotland,    1837;  educated  at 

U.  S.).  who,  when  Massachusetts  was  bemg  re-  Glasgow  University  (LL.D.,  1884).     He  was  sue 

distncted,  contrived  a  scheme  which  g^ve  one  of  cessively  engaged  as  a  soUcitor's  clerk  and  as  a 

the  districts  a  shape  Tike  that  of  a  lizard.   An  art-  journalist,  being  connected  in  an  editorial  capac- 

ist,  seemg  a  nwp  of  the  dwtnct  m  an  editors  Jty  ^th  the    Globe    and  with    the  Economist. 

office    remarked.     Why,  this  looks  hke  a  sala-  pJoni  1870  to  1876  he  edited  the  trade  and  finance 

njander.         Say   rather   a   Gerrymander,      re-  articles  for  the  J5at7y  iVeu/j,  and  in  the  latter  year 

phed  the  editor;  and  the  name  remamed.  .^gs  appointed  chief  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 

ment  of  the  Board  of  Trade.     In  1882  he  was  ap- 

GHEITT,  WILLIAM  JAMES:  American  author  pointed  controller-general  of  the  departments  of 

and   SociaUst;   bom   at   Frankfort,  Ind.,   1866;  commerce,  labor,  and  statistics,  retaining  this 

educated  in  the  public  schools.     Learning  the  office  till  1897.     From  1882  to  1884  he  was  presi- 

printer's  trade,  he  worked  as  a  compositor  in  dent  of  the  Statistical  Society.     He  has  written : 

various  parts  of  the  country,  and  later  as  a  re-  "The  Progress  of  the  Working  Classes  in  the 

porter  and  editor  on  several  New  York  City  peri-  Last  Half-Century,"  1884;  "The  Growth  of  Cap- 

odicals.     He  has  contributed  to  many  papers  and  ital,"  1890;  "Economic  Inquiries  and  Studies," 

magazines,    particularly    The   Indepmdent     m  1904,  etc.     Address:    Haywards  Heath,  Sussex, 

was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Social  Reform  Club  England, 
of  New  York  (1894).     An  independent  SociaUst 

from  1893  to  1904,  when  he  jomed  the  Socialist  GIFTS  AHD  BEQUESTS:  The  year  1906  was 

Party.     Since  1906,  secretary  of  Rand  School  of  remarkable  owing  to  large  gifts  to  public  institu- 

Social  Science.    He  has  written:  "Our  Benevo-  tions  by  private  individuals  both  m  the  United 

lent  Feudalism,"  1902;  "Mass  and  Class,"  1904.  Stetes   and    in    Great    Britain.      According   to 

Address:  260  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  New  York  records  kept  and  published  by  various  papers, 

City.  particularly  The  Cnica^o  Tribune  and  The  World 

<.««'.^.w^«   —^.w^. .w  'rmwn»    T,    ,             ,  Almanac,  the  benefactions  of  1906  in  the  U.  S., 

GIDDIIIGS,  FRAHKLni  HEITRT:  Professor  of  not    including    smaU    donations,    amounted    to 

sociology;  bom  at  Sherman,  Conn.,  1835.     After  $,06,3^8,063,  and  according  to   Whitaker's  Al- 

preparatory  studies  at  Great  Bamngton  he  en-  manac)i  in  Great   Britain  to  £4,486,440.     The 

tered  Umon  College  m  1873,  received  the  degrees  record  from  1901-6  in  the  U.  S.  is: 
A.B.  and  A.M.     Entering  journalism,   he   was 

connected  with  the  Daily  Union  and  Republican  Bboubsts  and  Gipts  por 

of  Springfield,  Mass.     In  1885  he  made  an  in-  1893-1900 $330,000,000 

vestiration  of  cooperation  and  profit-sharing  for  1901 loriooo'.ooo 

the  Mawachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  results  \9o* 94.000.000 

being  published  in  its  seventh  annual  report.  ^tV^'.'.'.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V.     ssiooo'.ooo 

In  t888  was  appointed  resident  lecturer  and  in  190s 104,586,431 

189X  associate  professor  of  political  science  at  '»"* 106,338.063 

Bryn  Mawr  College.     In  1891,  without  leaving  Total  iaoi-« $S76,9>4,48s 

Bryn  Mawr,  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  sociol-  Total  1893-1906 906,914.48s 

ogy  in  tte  School  of  Political  Sciences  at  Oolum-  »     ,, 4.  n  •*«•    . 

bia  University,  and  in  1894  professor  of  sociol-  ^"  ^^**  Britain. 

ogy   in   that   university,    leaving   Bryn   Mawr.  '»*' ^1,916,850 

nofessor  Giddings  has  been   chairman  of  the  '^iV///^'.'.'.'.V/.V.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.    limiiSo 

Publication  Committee  of  the  American  Eco-  19041.....'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.".'."."    l'stMso 

nomic  Association,    and   vice-president  of   the  ''"f '•'Sl'"^ 

American  Academy  of  PoUtical  and  Social  Sci-  '»" *.*»•**<> 

ence.    His  oontributions  to  economic  journals  Totid  1901 ts.SM.4Se 
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GELD  OF  ST.  MATTHEW,  THE:  A  Christian 
Socialist  society  founded  in  1877  by  some  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  Bethnal  Green  who  had 
come  under  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Stewart  D. 
Headlam,  curate  of  the  parish  church.  It  was 
the  outcome  of  the  belief  that  the  atheistic  secu- 
larism of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  the  Hall  of  Science 
was  the  result  of  the  secular  work  of  Christ  and 
His  Church  having  been  neglected  by  churchmen. 
When  Mr.  Headlam  had  to  leave  Bethnal  Green, 
the  gild,  with  Mr.  Fred.  Verender  as  its  secretary, 
extended  its  work  and  sent  lecturers  far  and  wide 
to  secular  halls,  working  men's  clubs,  etc.  Be- 
sides the  wsfden  and  secretary,  Mr.  Shuttleworth, 
Mr.  Hancock,  Mr.  Carson,  Mr.  W.  E.  Morris,  Mr. 
Dearmer,  Mr.  Moll,  and  Mr.  Merson  were  priests 
who  took  an  active  part  in  the  gild  work. 

The  gild's  stud>[  of  social  and  poUtical  Questions 
has  made  it  a  society  of  Socialists,  saceraotalists, 
and  sacramentalists.  It  took  an  active  part  in  the 
reception  of  Mr.  Henry  George,  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  his  principles,  with  which  in  England  the 
name  of  Mr.  Verender  will  always  be  connected. 
The  Church  Reformer  was  for  ten  years  its  organ, 
and  the  future  church  historian  will  find  the  col- 
umns of  this  publication  replete  with  valuable  in- 
formation. The  gild  is  mainly  responsible  for  the 
Christian  Socialist  movement  begun  by  Maurice 
and  Kingsley  having  spread  and  fructified  among 
■'  High  Churchmen  ;  it  has  always  been  a  small 
body — generally  about  too  priests  and  about  150 
laymen.  Besides  its  general  socialistic  propa- 
ganda, and  its  insistence  on  the  necessity  of 
getting  the  mass  restored  to  its  proper  unique 
place  m  the  Church  worship,  it  has  worked  for 
the  abolition  of  the  patron  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  parish  m  his  place;  for  the  State 
confining  its  educational  function  to  secular 
schooling,  and  has  strongly  opposed  municipal 
Puritanism.  During  the  Easter  of  1906  it  or- 
ganized a  clerical  address  of  congratulation  to 
the  thirty  Labor  members  of  Parliament.  It  also 
in  that  year  undertook  the  circulation  of  a  dozen 
little  books  of  the  Faith  and  Freedom  Press  de- 
signed to  save  the  clergy,  Sunday-school  teachers, 
and  others  from  spreadmg  crude  and  false  notions 
of  the  Christian  faith  which  are  the  notions  which 
skeptics  so  easily  attack. 

The  chief  work  of  the  gild  is  now  done  by  the 
members  in  their  various  parishes,  and  by  the 
circulation  of  literature.  The  books  on  which  they 
specially  rely  for  this  work  are :  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Hancock's  'Pulpit  and  the  Press,"  "The  Banner 
of  Christ  in  the  Hands  of  the  Socialists,"  and 
"God  as  Our  Schoolmaster  is  Always  in  All 
Schools";  the  Rev.  Stewart  D.  Headlam's  "Laws 
of  Eternal  Life,"  being  lessons  on  the  church  cate- 
chism, "The  Meaning  of  the  Mass,"  "Secular 
Schools,"  "Priestcraft  and  Progress,"  "Munic- 
ip^  Puritanism,"  and  "Christian  Socialism"; 
Rev.  Conrad  Noel's  "Day  of  the  Sun."  Also  Mr. 
G.  Shea's  "What  It  Is  and  Who  Should  Join  It," 
"The  Church  and  the  Polling  Booth,"  "Dis- 
orders in  the  Church"  (maintaining  that  they  are 
social  and  industrial,  not  ritual) ,  and  many  other 
leaflets.  These  can  all  be  obtained  from  Mr. 
Fred.  Verender,  376  Strand,  London,  W.  C, 
England.  Stewart  D.  Headlam. 

GILDS:  The  various  trade-  and  labor-unions, 
as  well  as  friendly  societies,  etc.,  are  treated  in 
separate  articles.  Under  this  head  are  considered 
only  the  ancient  labor-unions  and  the  medieval 
gilds. 


L  Ancient  Latwr-noioas 


That  labor-unions  have  existed  all  through  his- 
tory has  long  been  known,  but  only  recently 
have  they  been  carefully  studied.  Particularly 
has  Mr.  C.  Osborne  Wai^  investigated  the  su1>- 
ject,  and  his  "The  Ancient  Lowly,"  altbo  he 
reaches  conclusions  by  no  means  accepted  by 
all  scholars,  contains  a  fund  of  valuable  mforma- 
tion.  According  to  Mr.  Ward,  the  gild  grew 
from  the  family.  When  the  paterfamilias  died 
the  oldest  son  usually  took  his  place ;  but  some 
of  the  younger  sons,  being  of  the  same  blood  as 
the  head  of  the  family,  would  rebel  at  this.  Out 
of  this  division,  according  to  Mr.  Ward,  came 
classes — the  aristocrats,  or  heads  of  families,  and 
the  dispossest  freemen  who  were  not  slaves. 
These  aeveloped  the  artizan  elates  and,  when 
these  united,  the  first  labor- tmions.  These 
unions  were  connected  with  a  religious  cult.  As 
the  aristocrats  worshiped  the  shades  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  made  that  worship  the  center  of  the 
family,  so  the  labor-unions  found  their  patron 
gods. 

The  date  of  the  earliest  labor  organization  cannot  be  fixt; 
but  it  miut  have  been  very  early.     As  early  as  i  iBo  B.C.,  ac- 
cording to  Platarch's  "Theseus,    one  Bienestheus  rose  against 
the  aristocrat*  at  Athens  to  demand  {or  the 

people  the  right  to  be  initiated  into  the  Eleu- 

BlStey  sinian  mysteries.  There  must  have  been  at 
least  some  understanding  between  working 
men  at  this  time,  and  one  of  their  fixvt  griev- 
ances was  that  thejr  were  excluded  from  the  aristocratic 
religious  rites,  the  aristocrats  teaching  that  working  men  had 
no  souls.  A  fragment  from  the  age  of  Solon  shows  that  in 
bis  time  (about  600  B.C.)  trade-unions  were  common  (Gra- 
nier's  "Histoire  des  Classes  Ouvriires,"  pp.  183-387).  The 
celebrated  Roman  Law  of  the  Twelve  Tables  specified  the 
manner  of  organisation  of  working  men,  and  is  declared  by 
some  (Gaius's  "Digest";  Plutarch^  "Numa")  to  be  a  trans- 
lation from  the  Greek  law  of  Solon;  and  the  law  of  Solon  is  said 
to  be  a  paraphrase  of  the  still  more  ancient  law  of  Anuuds, 
Kins  of  Egypt.  References  are  found  by 
unions  in  the  Bible,  in  the  time  of  Joshua  I 


Kins  of  Egypt.  References  are  found  by  some  to  trade- 
unions  in  the  Bible,  in  the  time  of  Joshua  Ci537-i4>7)>  and 
certainly  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  Hiram  of  Tyre,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  the  architect  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
brought  with  him  from  Tyre  3,100  foremen  and  40,000  free 
artificers — not  a  large  number,  when  it  took  the  immortal 
Phideas.  Callicrates,  the  chief  architect  tctinus,  and  probably 
50,000  unionist  craftsmen  ten  years  to  design  and  complete 
the  Parthenon — the  perfection  of  architectural  art. 

By  the  time  of  Numa  Pompilius  we  find  unions  fully  de- 
veloped and  recognised  by  law.  (See  Plutarch's  "Numa.") 
Hommsen  ("De  Coll.  and  Sodal  Rom.."  p.  78)  says:  "The 
relics  of  iimumerable  communal  associations  of  ancient  times 
are  seen  scattered  all  through  Italy,  as  found  among  the  in- 
scriptions of  the  Italian  towns."  Down  to  B.C.  s8  <rf  the  times 
of  the  emperors,  the  right  of  worldilg  men  in  Rome  to  organise 
was  unabridged.  Numa  divided  the  unions  into  eisht  great 
classes,  a  clear  witness  to  their  number. 

Later,  the  unions  became  innumerable.  Ward  describe*  a 
great  number  both  Greek  and  Roman.  The  source  of  our 
knowledge  of  these  is  mainly  from  inscriptions,  tablets,  col- 
umns, and  mutilated  manuscripts.  Most  of  the  historians 
were  too  aristocratic  to  notice  labor  organisations,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Ward,  the  references  they  did  make  to  uprisings  of 
slaves  and  laborer*  were  mutilated  by  aristocrats. 

The  early  Greek  unions  were  called  thiasolai  (or  disciples 
of  mutual  love),  sussiloi  (or  those  who  eat  at  a  common  table), 
onwlafhoi  (or  burial  societies).    According  to  Ward,  the 
httaroi  and  kHcna  were  male  and  female  associates  of  labor 
societies,  and  only  later  was  the  latter  term  used  for  prosti- 
tutes, because  laborers  were  despised.    Ward  mentions  espe- 
cially the  Greek  Ihiasoi  and  iranei  as  general  names  for  Greek 
gilds.    Of  the  Roman  organisations  we  have  fuller  infonna- 
tion.    The  Fabri  wmtlium,  or  ship  carpenters 
and  boat-makere  of  the  Tiber ;  tne  cM*tit>m 
MtMM       vasevlari4>rum  (metal  vessel  makers);  the  eol- 
Utium  fislorum   (millers):  the  colUti»»t  ii- 
cttKUtrium  (firemen):  the eolbgttnii  vinariomm 
(wine  dealers);  even  the  colUgium  lupanariorum   (brothel 
keepers);  the  eolUti»tm  bis*llanorum  (makns  of  chairs  for  the 
gods);  the  coUt^um  ttntomtriomm  (ragpicken  or  junkmen); 
the  ectUtituH  soUarium  baxiamm  (shoemakers);  the  ftdtonum 
sodalicum  (fullers);  the  corpus  tumtsiacomm  (fortune-tellers); 
the  <aU«f««(marmar«artan  (sladiators);  the  commumoms  mim- 
irum  (actors);  the  ealUfimn  castrhtsiariorum  (sutlers);  the 
celUtiiun  vinatorum   (planters);    the  colUgium  farrarionm 
(mowers),  and  a  long  list  of  others  too  numsioas  to  men- 
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These  collegia  seem  to  have  been  scattered  all 
over  the  Roman  Einpire,  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Greek 
islands,  Spain,  and  Gaul,  as  well  as  in  Greece  and 
Rome.  Mr.  Ward  says  they  were  established  in 
England  by  the  Romans,  and  gave  rise  to  the 
medieval  gilds,  especially  in  Kent,  whence  "the 
men  of  Kent"  brought  the  Labor  movement  to 
America. 

All  these  unions  were  more  or  less  combinations 
of  religious  societies,  burial  societies,  convivial 
societiM,  and  friendly  societies,  with  dues  and 
benefits.  Each  or^fanization  took  some  patron  god 
and  celebrated  his  worship.  Thejr  had  banners 
and  processions  and  da}rs  of  worship.  This  was 
partly  to  cover  their  meeting  for  other  purposes. 
They  had  occasional  or  regular  convivial  meetings, 
and  suppers  in  common ,  and  their  dues  were  some- 
times smtply  exacted  to  meet  the  expense  of  these. 
Almost  invariably  they  were  burial  societies  with 
dues  to  meet  the  expense  of  the  burial,  of  which 
the  ancients  made  much.  Sometimes  they  were 
trade-unions  and  friendly  societies  in  the  modem 
sense.  They  had  fixt  prayers  and  a  ritual  for  the 
conduct  of  their  meetings.  Their  officers  were 
presiding  officers  (of  both  sexes),  a  "  president  of 
finance,  a  stewardess  or  housewife,  a  manager 
or  trustee,  a  recording  secretary  or  scribe,  lawyers 
to  defend  the  members,  priests  to  conduct  the  re- 
ligious rites. 

Some  of  the  inacription*  give  the  beet  picttue  of  their  or- 
ganization. One  written  in  plain  Attic  Greek  (tianilated  in 
the  RtvHt  ATchMotiqu*)  readi:  "Becaun  of  nilable  and 
just  administration  of  the  common  fund  of  money  of  the  com- 
munity of  tranistai.  and  having  ever  conducted  himself  with 
Idndness  and  with  honesty:  and  because  he  has  righteously 
husbanded  the  funds  successively  paid  by  the  TtmUlai  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  annual  subscription,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  tranas,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  everything  else 
he  still  continues  to  show  integrity  to  the  oath 
which  he  swore  to  the  tranistai,  therefore  hail 
Amb||I.  Alcmeon.  The  community  of  the  iranislai 
^1^  rejoice  to  pniae  Alcmeon,  son  of  Thon.  a 
"*"*'"  stranger  who  has  been  natuialiied — their 
pnsiaent  of  (inancf — and  do  crown  him  with  a 
cbaplet  of  foliage  because  of  his  faithfulness 
and  good-will  to  them.  They  are,  moreover,  rejoiced,  and 
praise  the  trustees,  and  also  the  priests  (chaiilains)  of  Jupiter 
the  Savior,  and  of  Hercules,  and  of  the  Savior  of  the  Gods. 
And  they  crown  each  of  them  with  the  wreath  of  honor  be- 
cause of  their  virtue,  and  their  lively  interest  in  the  commu- 
nity of  the  tranislai. 

The  stone  is  broken  and  the  date  is  gone,  but  it  seems  to  be 
of  the  Aristotelian  period. 

That  these  unions  were  very  much  like  modem  trade-unions, 
and  even  in  advance  of  many  pceeent  anions,  is  seen  by  the 
following  inscription,  disooveied  at  Pompeii,  showing  that 
they  endeavored  to  influence  politics,  and  that  they  honored 
women  (Ward's  translation): 

1.  '*Tne  members  of  the  Fishermen's  Union  nominate 
Fopedius  Rufus  for  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works." 

I.  "The  International  Gold  Workers'  Association  of  the 
City  of  Pompeii  demand  for  Member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  Cuspis  Pansa." 

3.  "  Vema,  the  home-bom,  with  her  pupils  in  all  right,  put 
Mrs.  Capella  to  the  front  for  a  seat  on  the  Board  of  Magis- 
trates." 

To  these  unions  Ward  ascribes  great  influence 
in  ancient  times.  Socrates,  he  says,  was  a  mem- 
ber of  them;  and  his  last  words  as  he  lay  dying 
was  to  remind  his  disciples  that  they  (the  thtaso- 
tai  or  brethren)  owed  tneir  cook  for  a  chicken  on 
which  they  had  banqueted.  Southern  Italy  had 
a  great  many  of  these  unions,  and  here  Plato 
found  a  system  of  communisms  supposed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Pythagoras.  Jesus  Christ,  Ward 
believes  to  have  belon^d  to  such  a  union,  and 
to  simply  have  proclaimed  successfuUv  to  the 
world  the  brotherhood  and  equality  which  the 
unions  had  long  preached  and  striven  for  in  pri- 
vate. The  early  Christian  churches,  he  says, 
were  first  developed  where  these  unions  were 
strong,  as  at  Pergamus,  Laodicea,  Ephesus,  and 


Hierapolis  ("the  seven  churches"),  Antioch, 
Rhodes,  and  elsewhere.  Many  of  these  unions 
doubtless  became  corrupt;  their  feasts  became 
feasts  of  revelry  and  dissipation ;  but  originally, 
according  to  Ward,  the  Bacchic  festivities,  the 
Bacchanalia  and  Saturnalia,  were  not  licentious. 

These  unions  were  almost  exclusively  of  free 
working  men,  tho  occasionally  slaves  were  ad- 
mitted. But  the  condition  of  the  slaves  was 
terrible  in  the  extreme.  At  Sparta,  Lycurgus 
instituted  a  commtmism,  but  it 
■Utw  rested  on  slavery  of  the  helots.  There 
were  common  tables,  but  they  were 
waited  upon  by  nearly  naked  slaves. 
The  slaves  were  State  slaves,  and  were  flogged 
once  a  day.  The  young  ephori  were  taught  to 
hunt  for  the  helots  and  kill  them  as  they  toued  in 
the  fields,  in  order  to  keep  the  helot  class  in  sub- 
iection.  Two  thousand  helots  are  known  to  have 
been  killed  in  the  fields  at  one  time.  At  Athens 
slaves  worked  the  State  mines  at  Laurium  and 
elsewhere,  both  sexes  working  naked  in  the  mines 
under  the  lash,  and  loaded  with  chains.  In 
Rome  they  were  made  to  fight  each  other  and 
wild  beasts  in  the  arena.  In  Sicily  they  were 
housed  in  dtmgeons,  compelled  to  work  naked  in 
the  fields,  beaten,  tortured,  crucified.  Hence 
arose  great  slave  strikes. 

The  earliest  slave  strike  in  Greece  was  probably  a  rising  of 

the  Spartan  helots,  which  was  put  down  in  cold  blood  in  the 

timeof  Agisl.  (about  1055  B.C.).     During  the  Peloponnesian 

wars  there  was  a  peat  strike  of  the  10,000 

Athenian  slaves  at  Sunium,  who  went  over  in 

BafV         •  body  to  the  enemy,  Sparta  (4 13  B.C.).     An- 

"'        -*-"      -  *     have  ( 
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other  strike  seems  to 


occurred  at  the 


.  -.,  .P'*'*'  "■'^-  '33'  when  1,000  slave  miners 
lolled  their  overseers  and  rushed  into  the  town 
and  temple  for  security,  but  were  finally  ovei^ 
powered.  According  to  Uvy  ("Annales,"  lib.  iv.,  45),  the 
slaves  nee  in  Rome  407  B.C.,  and  tried  to  fire  the  aty,  but 
were  betrayed  and  the  ringleaders  cracified.  b.c.  194.  the 
slaves  rose  in  Latium  and  gained  the  city,  but  were  again 
betrayed  to  forces  marching  bom  Rome,  and  some  1,000  were 
slaughtered  (livy,  xxxii.,  "Epitomy").  b.c  196.  a  great 
strike  seems  to  have  taken  pUoe  in  Etruria.  and  another  in 
Apului,  B.C.  185-184  (Livy,  xxxix.).  In  the  island  of  Chios 
the  slaves  rose  at  an  uncertain  date,  and,  under  Drimakos, 
a  soothsayer,  escaped  to  the  mountains  and  maintained 
independence  there  under  their  slave  king.  But  finally,  ac- 
cording to  the  story,  the  Chiots  offering  a  great  reward  for 
Drimakos's  bead,  the  old  man  called  a  boy  friend  to  him  and 
had  him  cut  off  his  head  to  get  the  reward,  which  the  youth 
did,  a  temple  afterward  being  built  to  Drimakos.  In  Sicily, 
under  Bunus,  I43~i33  b.c,  the  slaves  rose  and  conquered 
their  masters  and  chose  Eunus  long,  and  finally  had  a  fcree  of 
soo.ooo  men,  defeating  army  after  army  sent  against  them 
from  Rome  during  a  period  of  nx  years.  In  Pergamus,  in 
Asia  Minor  (B.C.  130),  King  Attains  willed  his  empire  to 
Rome;  but  Anstonicus,  a  natural  brother,  roused  the  slaves, 
and  offered  them  their  freedom  if  they  would  support  him. 
He,  with  his  tranoi.  defied  Rome  and  defeated  her  consular 
armies,  till  finally  overthrown  by  M.  Papema  (b.c.  104). 
Another  great  slave  rising  took  place  in  Sdly  under  Athe- 
nion,  who  umted  with  the  free  workmen  and  defeated  Rome 
m  SIX  gnat  battles.  The  rising  of  the  gladiators  under  Spar- 
tacus  IB  better  known.  Spartacus  at  Capua  plotted  his  escape 
with  soe  dadiaton,  74  b.c.  Gaining  weapons,  they  attracted 
slaves  and  working  men  to  them  till  they  had  ultimately  an 
Mmy  of  300.000  men.  He  defeated  army  after  army  <rf  the 
Romans  by  shrewd  tactics  and  desperate  valor,  but  finally 
was  conquered  by  Crassus,  Spartacus  himself  perishing  in  the 
battle;  60,000  workmen  fell  in  the  battle,  and  6,000  were 
crucified  by  the  Romans  along  the  road  from  Capua  to  Roma. 

n.  MedieTalGUda 

The  medieval  gild  in  one  sense  doubtless 
sprang  from  the  ancient  labor-unions,  but  in  an 
important  sense  it  did  not.  Medieval  life  sprang 
from  Germanic  life,  adapted  to  and  molded  by 
the  Roman  civilization  it  overran.  Wherever 
the  Germanic  tribes  went,  in  Germany,  England, 
France,  lUly,  or  Spain,  they  found  labor-unions, 
and,  as  it  were,  inherited  them.  Yet  is  the  medi- 
eval gild  essentially  German  and  not  Roman, 
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The  Roman  eilds  were  mainly  of  slaves  or  of  the 
despised.  The  medieval  gilds  were  composed 
essentially  of  freemen.  They  were  not  smiply 
trade-unions. 

Some  have  argued  that  the  medieval  vlds  spranc  from  the 
eariy  oomnun  banquets  of  the  Gothic  tribes.    They  mora 
orobably  sprang  bam  a  variety  of  causes.    The  name  "  gild  " 
u  probably  denved  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  tyUtn  or  t'l'IOH, 
"to  pay."  since  a  oistinctive  feature  of  all  the 
gQda  was  the  common  contribution  or  asaess- 
Origin        ment.     The  word  at  first  seems  to  have  been 
used  for  any  association  for  any  ptirpose  that 
had  contributions  to  a  common  tuna.     "The 
eariy  gilds,"  says  Professor  Seligman,  "had  no  connection 
with  trade  or  industry."     They  were  largely  social,  often  pro- 
tective, sometimes  political,  umost  always  with  a  religious 
i|»rit.     Says  Gierke   ("Deutsches   Genossenschafts-Recht," 
p.  s>7):       The  old  Germanic  gild  embraced  the  whole  man 
and  was  intended  to  satisfy  all  human  purposes ;  it  was  a  union 
such  as  exists  to-day  only  in  our  towns  or  states;  it  answered 
at  the  same  time  religious,  moral,  social,  economical,  and  po- 
litical purposes." 

An  important  variety  of  these  ^ds  were  the  frith,  or  Mac* 
tOds,  sworn  communities  for  the  protection  of  right  and  the 
preservation  of  liberty.  Many  gilds  were  formid  by  and  often 
composed  of  the  clergy.  A  still  larger  class  were  purely  social 
and  charitable.  There  were  said  to  have  been  as  many  as  909 
gQds  in  the  county  of  Norfolk  alone.  Contributions  to  the 
common  treasury,  masses  for  the  living,  and  funeral  rites  for 
the  deceased  brethren,  observance  of  a  mutual  charity,  and 
the  bathing,  feeding,  and  clothing  of  100  poor  men,  an  among 
the  obligations  of  most  of  the  ^ds  whose  members  promised 
to  conduct  themselves  eu  righteously  as  possible,  and  be  of 
"one  heart  and  of  one  soul.' 

These  gilds,  of  one  kind  or  another,  extended 
all  over  Germanic  Europe  and  endured  in  most 
countries  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  and  in 
a  few  instances  to  the  nineteenth  century.  In 
England,  Henry  VIII.  sequestered  the  property 
of  the  religious  gilds.  In  Denmark  and  North 
Germany  their  property  was  devoted  to  the 
public  service.  The  most  important,  however,  of 
all  medieval  gilds  were  the  gilds-merchant  and  the 
craft  gilds.  The  former  came  first  and  grew  to 
great  power,  becoming  often  the  real  municipal 
corporation  of  the  towns.  Gradually,  however, 
the  craft  gUds  gained  upon  them,  and  finally  re- 
placed them, 

nL  Gilda-Merdunt 

The  gilds-merchant  in  all  Etux>pean  countries 
seem  to  have  been  developed  about  the  same 
time.     In  England,  they  are  mentioned  first  in 
"Doomsday  Book,"  both  knigh ton-gild  and  gild- 
merchant  existing  at  Nottingham.     Lincoln  is 
said  to  have  had  one  during  the  Danish  suprem- 
acy, and  soon  after  Doomsday  they  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  town  charters.     The  drapers'  com- 
pany of  Hamburg  dates  from  1153, 
_^j^     and  that  of  the  shoemakers  of  Mag- 
"•"JP"     deburg  from  1157.     Similar  associa- 
^""^       tions  existed  in  Milan  about  the  same 
time.     They  were  common  in  France 
in  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.     By  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century  they  were  general  throughout 
Europe.    The  Hanseatic  League,  which  was  prac- 
tically a  league  of  North  German  gilds-merchant, 
and  which  came  to  have  such  power,  dates  from 
the  thirteenth  century.     Their  charters  were  es- 
senti^y  monopoly  hcenses  to  sell.    With  the 
license  also  went  certain  privileges  and  exemp- 
tions.    Says   Professor   SeU^an,    frxim    whose 
"Two  Chapters  on  the  Medieval  Gilds  of  Eng- 
land" we  (&ive  much  information: 

"  It  was  essential  for  the  merchant  tiavding  from  town  to 
town,  or  even  trsding  within  the  buigb,  to  be  need  from  these 
burdens,  and  we  fina  acoonliogly  immimities  of  this  kind  in 
almost  every  case.  ... 

"  Another  privilege  that  is  often  mentioned  is  the  kansa. 
What  this  was  is  not  very  dear.  The  magnificence  of  the 
Hanseatic  League  and  its  oranches  in  medieval  England  an 


wdl  known,  and  the  Stedyard  of  the  hanso-merchants  or 
Easterlings,  who  were  already  protected  by  .£thelstan,  be- 
came a  renowned  institution  of  London.  .  .  .  But  the  term 
is  much  older,  and  occurs  frequently  in  the  English  charters, 
probably  at  first  having  reference  to  the  privueges  of  mcr^ 
chants  when  away  from  home.  For  the  English  had  their 
gilds  in  foreign  ports  also.  Its  meaning,  however,  soon  be- 
came equivalent  to  gild,  or  the  rights  of  a  gild,  and  in  this  gen- 
eric signification  it  is  used  all  through  the  later  documents. 
The  '  nanse  of  the  gild '  thus  became  a  collective  name,  which 
included  all  the  usual  attributes  of  a  trading  corporation." 

The  constitution  of  the  gilds  shows  their  character.  Selig- 
man tells  us  that  "at  the  head  stood  the  alderman  or  master, 
who  probably  paid  something  for  his  position,  and  at  his  side 
were  the  wardens  or  stewards,  and  occasionally  other  officer*, 
such  as  seneschals,  ushers,  derks,  deans,  and  chaplains. 
Membership  was  obtained  by  heredity,  purchase,  cr  gift,  and 
frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  seats  of  the  associates,  which 
probably  referred  to  their  position  at  the  feasta 
^  ^  or  the  arrangement  of  the  booths  in  fair-time. 
vOllsUtlitlO&  The  alienation  of  the  seats,  whether  by  sale  or 
gift,  was  forbidden,  and  while  the  sons  and 
sometimes  the  nephews  and  daughters  of  mem- 
bers were  admitted  free  of  all  chisrges,  others  were  obliged  to 
pay  an  entrance  fee  and  produce  two  sureties.  In  the  oath 
that  was  administered  on  initiation,  the  new  member  pledged 
himsdf  to  conform  to  the  ordinances,  to  be  subject  to  tne  same 
burdens  as  his  fellows,  to  inform  the  officials  and  inhabitanta 
if  be  discovered  any  merchant  in  town  who  was  not  a  member, 
and  to  obey  the  command  of  the  mayor  as  well  as  to  maintain 
the  good  usages  of  the  dty.  Peace  and  good-will  between 
the  members  were  enjoined:  provisions  of  a  charitable  charac- 
ter, such  as  alms  to  the  impoverished  and  visits  to  the  im- 
pfisoned,  are  occasionally  found;  the  morning  speeches  and 
periodical  banquets  were  not  omitted,  and  the  members  wen 
admonished  not  to  forget  to  drink  their  gild-merchan^  on 
which  festive  occasions  the  officers  availed  themsdves  of  the 
opportunity  to  collect  the  taxes." 

The  gild-merchant  was  then  at  the  outset  a 
mere  company  of  traders ;  but  the  term  merchant, 
which  by  no  means  conveyed  the  same  ideas  as  at 
present,  included  not  only  those  that  carried  on 
foreign  commerce,  but  petty  traders  of  all  kinds, 
even  artizans.  The  gild,  however,  in  cotirse  of 
time  lost  its  character  as  a  purely  private  society, 
and  became  closely  connected  with  the  municipal 
organization,  altho  never  identical  with  it.  When 
the  towns  and  boroughs  obtained  charters,  they 
took  care  to  have  it  included  that  the  men  of 
the  place  should  also  have  their  gild-merchant. 
"Gild  law"  often  became  the  law  of  the  town. 
But  in  England  and  the  north  of  Europe  the  gilds- 
merchant,  having  grown  rich  and  tyrannical, 
excluded  the  landless  men  of  the  handicrafts; 
these  then  uniting  among  themselves,  there  arose 
evetywhere  by  the  side  of  the  gilds-merchant  the 
craft  gilds,  which  gained  the  upper  hand  on  the 
Continent  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.  In  England 
these  companies  usually  existed  side  by  side  with 
the  old  town  or  merchant-gild;  until  at  length 
their  increasing  importance  caused  the  decay  of 
the  old  gilds,  and  the  adoption  of  these  crafts  as 
part  of  the  constitution  01  the  towns  (thirteenth 
to  fifteenth  century). 

In  the  great  cities  like  London  and  Florence 
the  gilds-merchant,  if  oivanized,  never  seem  to 
have  taken  deep  hold.  The  craft  gilds  seem  to 
have  been  early  organized. 

IV.  CnftOilda 

The  origin  of  these  craft  gilds  is  more  disputed 
than  that  of  the  gilds-merchant.  There  are  three 
main  views.  Brentano,  in  his  "Gilds  and  Trade- 
Unions,"  argues  that  they  were  associations  of 
craftsmen  to  protect  themselves  from  "  the  abuse 
of  power  on  the  part  of  the  lords  of 


Origin 


the  town,  who  tried  to  reduce  the 


free  to  the  dependence  of  the  unfree." 
There  seems,  however,  little  to  sup- 
port this  view.    Dr.  Cunningham  ("History  of 
Industry  and  Commerce,"  vol.  i.,  p.  310)  says 
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they  were  "  called  into  being  not  out  of  antago- 
nism to  existing  authorities,  but  as  new  institu- 
tions, to  which  special  parts  of  their  own  duties 
were  delegated  by  the  burgh  officers  or  the  local 
gild-merchant."  Professor  Ashley  ("  Introduction 
to  Economic  History  and  Theory"')  takes  the 
middle  ground  that  they  were  self-governing 
bodies  of  craftsmen,  more  or  less  under  municipal 
control.  They  are,  however,  in  no  case  to  be 
identified  with  modem  trade-unions,  and  tho 
Brentano  and  Mr.  George  Howell  following  him 
have  held  that  modem  trade-unions  are  descended 
from  them,  there  seems  to  be  no  proof  of  this. 
The  prototype  of  the  modem  trade-union  is  to  be 
sought  rather  in  the  journeymen  associations 
that  sprang  up  later,  as  the  craft  gUds  grow 
aristocratic  and  wealthy.  The  craft  gilds  were 
rather  gilds  of  employers.  As  the  gilds-mer- 
chant were  monopolies  in  traffic,  so  the  craft 
gilds  were  monopolies  in  production. 

The  early  charters,  says  Professor  Seligman,  all 
contain  as  a  cardinal  point  the  provision  that 
no  one  should  venture  to  carry  on  the  trade  either 
in  the  city  or  suburbs  unless  a  member. 

The  crafts  could  thus  not  be  initiated  without 
permission.  The  towns  often  assumed  the  right 
of  recognizing  the  formation  of  gilds,  which  was 
regarded  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  exercise  of 
municipal  powers.  The  regulations  of  the  craft 
were  subject  to  the  periodical  approval  of  the 
municipal  officers,  and  the  gilds  were  formed  and 
recognized  as  welcome  auxiliaries  to  the  means  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  market  laws.  Care,  in- 
deed, must  be  taken  not  to  exaggerate  the  in- 
voluntary character  of  the  unions,  for  the  early 
rights  of  the  craft  gilds  were  probably,  in  part  at 
least,  the  growth  of  self-assertion.  But,  above 
all,  the  ordinances  were  the  outgrowth  of  a  gen- 
eral  medieval  policy. 

Their  constitution  resembled  that  of  the  gilds- 
merchant.  The  unions  known  by  the  names  of 
mystery,  faculty,  trade,  fellowship,  or  (from  the 
fact  of  possessing  particular  cos- 
OansUtntiim  t**'"^)  livery  company,  were  divided 
vaHBiwwn  jjj^  ^^^  ^  three  categories.    At  the 

side  of  the  alderman  or  master,  the 
chief  officer,  stood  four  or  six  wardens  or  searchers 
who  possest  the  general  authority  to  inspect  work 
and  rectify  abuses.  As  in  all  gilds,  the  social 
gatherings,  processions,  and  annual  feasts  played  a 
great  rAIe,  and  we  find  here  and  there  provisions 
for  the  common  welfare,  assistance  to  the  needy, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  chaplain.  But  these 
few  ordinances  of  a  charitable  character  played 
an  exceedingly  insignificant  part  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  craft  gilds.  The  true  significance  of 
the  crafts  was  economic,  not  social. 

Membership  in  the  gild  in  the  period  of  their 
prosperity  depended  on  full  citizenship.  Non- 
citizens,  whether  aliens  or  simple  strangers,  en- 
joyed but  a  precarious  position.  The  qualifica- 
tion of  freeman  was  necessarily  relaxed  in  the 
case  of  women,  who  were  also  admitted  as  mem- 
berg,  for  certain  occupations  were  almost  ex- 
clusively conducted  by  tnem. 

But  participation  in  the  franchise  was  not 
enough.  A  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  de- 
taOs  of  the  trade  and  the  ability  to  produce  good 
work  were  in  all  cases  preliminary  requisites.  In 
fact,  the  main  provisions  of  the  craft,  the  very 
soul  of  its  constitution,  were  the  regfulations  in- 
tended to  insure  the  excellence  of  the  products 
and  the  capacity  of  the  workman.  The  ordi- 
nances almost  invariably  commence  with  a  recital 


of  the  various  subterfuges  employed  by  knavish 
artificers  to  deceive  the  public. 

The  whole  character  of  the  craft  gild  is  seen  by 
these  regulations  to  be  due  to  the  compulsion  of 
the  city  authorities  rather  than  to  any  philan- 
thropic anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  trades.  Care- 
fully ascertained  rules  as  to  the  exact  proportion 
and  quality  of  the  raw  materials  were  prescribed 
with  great  minuteness;  the  mixing  of  good  and 
bad  wares  was  strictly  prohibited,  and  the  great- 
est care  was  exercised  m  the  selection  of  proper 
tools. 

Similar  considerations  led  to  the  prohibition 
of  night-work  or  sales  by  candle-light.  Said  an 
edict :  ' '  The  spurriers  shall  not  work  after  curfew, 
'  by  reason  that  no  man  can  work  so  neatly  by 
night  as  by  day,'  and  especially  because  many 
persons  'compass  how  to  practise  deception  in 
their  work,'  and  introduce  false  and  cracked  iron 
for  tin  and  put  gilt  on  false  copper." 

It  was  imperative  on  the  craftsman  to  furnish 
an  adequate  guaranty  of  his  fitness  to  join  the 
gild  and  prepuce  good  work.  This  guaranty 
consisted  in  the  fact  of  a  previous  apprenticeship 
and  the  evidence  of  a  gooa  moral  character.  The 
apprenticeship  continued  as  a  rule  for  seven  years, 
when,  in  Germany  at  least,  the  apprentice  was 
given  an  opportunity  to  travel  (Wanderjahre) 
and  study  his  craft  in  other  cities.  On  his  return 
home  he  was  expected  to  produce  some  master- 
piece to  show  his  skill,  and  only  then  was  he  ad- 
mitted into  the  gild  of  his  trade. 

These  regulations  were  but  a  part  of  the  whole 
medieval  system.  The  Middle  Ages  were  a  pe- 
riod of  customary,  not  of  competitive  prices,  and 
the  idea  of  permitting  agreements  to 
■j^^       be  decided  by  the  'higgling  of  the 

mm.  market"  was  an  impossibifity,  be- 
■*  cause  the  laws  of  the  market  were 

not  left  to  the  free  arbitrament  of  the 
contracting  parties.  The  severance  of  occupa- 
tions was  imposed  upon  the  trades,  not  sponta- 
neously adojJted  by  tnem,  and  the  medieval  stat- 
utes teem  with  provisions  of  this  nature,  as,  for 
instance,  that  shoemakers  shall  not  be  tanners, 
brewers  not  be  coopers,  cordwainers  not  be  cur- 
riers, butchers  not  be  cooks,  drapers  not  be  "lit- 
sters,"  while  a  statute  of  1363  admonishes  all 
artificers  and  handicraft  people  to  use  only  one 
m^tery  or  occupation. 

But  the  subordination  of  the  gilds  to  the  gen- 
eral laws  of  the  realm  constitutes  only  one  half  of 
the  explanation.  The  other  half  must  be  sought 
in  the  commanding  influence  of  the  towns  in  eco- 
nomic life.  All  powers  of  market  and  social 
police  were  from  tne  first  massed  in  the  hands  of 
the  urban  authorities.  "The  gilds  developed  and 
were  developed  by  this  life.  They  aided,  too,  in 
art  and  religion. 

All  medieval  fi^ds,  as  has  been  said,  were  largely 
religious;  and  Gierke  says  in  his  "Deutsches  Ge- 
nossenschafts-Recht"  (p.  337):  "As  a  religious 
community,  as  a  union  for  worship,  which  prob- 
ably the  name  signifies,  every  gild  had  a  patron 
saint,  whose  name  it  bore,  and  by  whom  its 
members  swore,  and  an  altar  of  its  own,  which  it 
maintained.  The  erection  of  benevolent  insti- 
tutions, perpetual  masses,  and  similar  gifts  to 
the  Church,  the  giving  of  alms  and  the  assistance 
of  pilgrims,  the  maintenance  of  altar  lights,  and 
other  pious  acts  were  matters  of  the  union  and 
among  its  purpcjses." 

Says  Mr^.  Bleecker  Miller:  "That  was  a  time 
when  the  Cathedral  system  was  the  religious  or- 
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ganizatioa  of  a  great  city,  with  its  centralized 
government  under  one  head,  its  chapter  of  priests 
who  attended  to  the  reli^ous  wants  of  the  city 
as  a  whole,  and  with  the  citizens  divided  accord- 
ing to  Uieir  trades  and  professions  into  smaller 
reugious  and  political  communities,  called  gilds." 

The  gilds  did  much  for  charity.  A  brother  of 
the  cran  would  give  house  and  laiads  to  better  the 
nnmial  feast,  which  the  craft  always  held;  or  he 
might  found  a  school,  a  hospital,  or  an  alms- 
house, and  after  defining  the  amount  of  his  bene- 
faction, would  leave  the  surplus,  if  any,  to  the 
discretion  of  the  gild.  Or  he  would  make  the  gild 
the  trustees  of  the  fund,  from  which  the  mass 
priest  should  receive  his  stipend  for  spiritual 
offices,  the  residue  being  left  to  the  gild  as  re- 
muneration for  management.  Occasionally  the 
corporations  bargained  for  the  amount  of  the 
spiritual  service,  and  refused  to  agree  to  a  pro- 
posal which  might  be  too  costly  for  the  fund  to 
Dear.  They  exacted  fees  for  apprenticeship,  for 
taking  up  freedom  by  inheritance  or  servitude, 
and  more  lately  for  admission  into  the  gild  by  pur- 
chase. Like  prudent  men,  who  might  be  liable  to 
occasional  charges,  they  saved  and  invested  these 
funds,  as  also  gifts  for  lending  without  usury  to 
poorer  citizens,  for  apprenticing  poor  boys  or 
girls,  or  for  marriage  portions,  or  for  widows  pen- 
sions, or  for  the  reUef  of  the  destitute  members  of 
the  craft,  the  first  and  the  most  enduring  duty  of 
the  gild.  The  gild  estates,  the  chest  of  the  com- 
pany, its  revenues  and  rents,  were,  like  the  en- 
dowments of  an  academical  college,  at  once  the 
support  of  the  fraternity  and  the  means  by  which 
the  discipline  of  the  order  or  craft  was  maintained. 

Of  their  life  Seligman  says: 

But  there  was  no  monopoly  or  exaggenitcd  excliuivenea. 
Any  one  could  become  apprentice,  and  tne  number  wai  limited 
only  by  the  ability  of  the  matter  to  support  them  or  by  con- 
siderations of  a  police  nature.  The  apiwentioe  formed  a 
member  of  the  master's  family.  For  the  principles  of  the  law 
of  parent  and  child  were  made  applicable  to  a  certain  extent, 
and  all  responsibility  for  purchases  of  the  apprentice*  as 
wen  as  for  their  behavior  were  imposed  on  the  matters  by  city 
ordinance.  From  one  of  the  indentures  that  have  been  pre- 
served we  can  obtain  a  clear  view  of  hit  position.  The  ap- 
inentice  is  to  keep  his  master's  secrets,  do  Dim  no  injury,  nor 
commit  excessive  waste  of  his  goods.  He  is  not  to  frequent 
taverns,  commit  fornication  or  adultery  with  the  housemaids 
or  in  town,  nor  betroth  himsdf  without  his  master's  permis- 
sion. He  it  not  to  wear  certain  garments,  play  at  dice, 
checkers,  or  anv  other  unlawful  game,  but  is  to  conduct  him- 
self soberly  and  piously  as  a  good  and  faithful  servant,  or  in 
default  to  serve  double  time.  The  master,  on  the  other  hand, 
agrees  to  find  him  in  all  necessaries,  food,  clothing,  bed,  and 
so  on,  for  four  years.  In  the  fifth  year  he  finds  himself,  but 
receives  los.  and  the  tools  of  the  trade;  and  in  the  sixth  year 
he  gets  401.,  but  finds  his  own  tods.  The  master  agrees  on 
bis  side  to  teach  him  the  craft  without  any  concealment.  .  .  . 

The  condition  of  the  workmen  proper  wat  essentially  sim- 
ilar. They  were  known  by  the  various  names  of  variet,  ser- 
geant, yeoman,  garson,  bachelor,  allowe,  and  journeyman, 
and  were  taken  for  any  stipulated  period,  although  probably 
at  first  engaged  by  tOB  day,  as  the  last  term  implies.  Re- 
tteictious  were  rarely  placed  on  their  number:  but  the  neces- 
sities of  a  small  household  would  in  general  preclude  the 
master  from  employing  more  than  a  limited  number.  .  .  . 

All  passible  disputes  were  settled  primarily  by  the  wardens, 
some  ol  whom  were  in  certain  crafts  chosen  frxnn  the  ranks 
of  the  journeymen  themselves.  If  the  master  refused  to  give 
the  stipulated  wages,  the  wardens  forbade  him  to  work  until 
the  obugation  should  be  fulfilled.  The  journeyman  was  like- 
wise protected  againtt  other  exactiont  on  the  part  of  unscru- 
pulous masters,  such  as  attempts  to  compel  him  to  serve  be- 
yond his  time  or  against  his  will,  while  a  stimulus  was  given 
to  loyal  fidelity  by  prescribing  assistance  out  of  the  gild  funds 
in  case  of  illness  or  misfortune.  .  .  . 

But  a  conflict  of  interests  was  in  general  unknown.  The 
Journeyman  always  looked  forward  to  the  period  when  he 
would  be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  trade.  This  was 
a  rule  not  difficult  for  an  expert  workman  to  attain.  No 
insuperable  obstacle  was  thrown  in  his  path.  In  fact,  then 
wat  no  superabundance  of  skilled  labor  at  this  time.  It  wat  a 
period  at  tuprcmacy  of  labor  over  capital,  and  the  matter 
worked  betioe  the  artisan. 


V.  Journeymen's  AsBodAtioiii 


Naturally,  however,  there  were  sporadic  cases 
of  disaffection  on  the  part  of  workmen  against 
imagined  or  real  maltreatment  by  the  master. 
Out  of  them  came  the  journeymen's  associations. 
Thus  in  1303,  in  one  of  the  earliest  craft  ordi- 
nances that  we  possess,  the  journeymen  cord- 
wainers  of  London  are  forbidden  to  assemble  or 
make  any  provisions  prejudicial  to  their  masters 
or  to  the  public.  But  aJtho  this,  as  well  as  the 
similarcaseof  the  journeymen  weavers  in  1362, re- 
sembles to  a  certam  degree  our  modem  strike  and 
boycott,  it  is  not  indicative  of  any  general  banding 
together  of  the  men  against  the  employers. 

At  first  these  associations  were  simple  fratemi^ 
ties  of  a  social  character.  They  were  considered 
harmless  and  in  most  cases  freely  permitted. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  were  prohibited,  as 
tending  to  weaken  the  paternal  authority  of  the 
craftsmen.  The  "congregations"  of  the  jour- 
neymen cordwainers  above  mentioned  were 
doubtless  of  this  class,  and  continued,  for  over 
three  quarters  of  a  century  later  they  are  again 
charged  with  making  an  illegal  fraternity,  for 
which  they  sought  a  confirmation  from  the  PV>pe. 
The  general  proclamation  of  1383  was,  however, 
not  directed  especially  a^inst  such  associations, 
as  has  been  represented.  For  this  forbade  conspir- 
acies and  combinations  of  all  kinds,  and  did  not 
mention  the  workmen  at  all.  Probably  the  regu- 
lation was  designed  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
such  riots  as  had  taken  place  during  Wat  Tyler's 
uprising  in  138 1.  The  character  of  the  early 
journeymen's  gilds  is  shown  by  their  fraternities 
in  Coventry,  where  the  journeymen  or  young  peo- 
ple of  various  trades,  "observing  what  merry 
meetings  and  feasts  their  masters  had,  them- 
selves wanted  the  like  pleasure,  and  did  therefore 
of  their  own  accord  assemble  together,  and  for 
their  better  conjunction  make  choice  of  a  master 
with  clerks  and  officers."  But  as  this  was  found 
to  be  to  "  the  prejudice  of  the  other  gilds  and  dis- 
turbance of  the  city,"  the  mayor  and  citizens  pe- 
titioned the  king,  in  1425,  to  abolish  them. 

The  journeymen's  associations  which  later 
seem  to  have  been  quite  common  (for  a  statute 
of  X403  speaks  of  "fraternities  or  gilds  of  serv- 
ants" in  general)  were  thus  mere  social  brother- 
hoods, formed  by  the  young  "desirous  of  merry 
meetings  and  feasts."  It  is  not  permissible  to 
cite  them  as  proving  any  conflict  between  labor 
and  capital  at  this  period.  The  unions  were 
everywhere  confined  to  the  youths,  who  in  turn 
gradually  became  masters  and  were  enrolled  as 
full  members  of  the  craft  gild  proper.  But  grad- 
ually this  changed.  The  gilds  became  too  rich 
and  strong,  and  were  hated.  Says  Professor  James, 
in  a  chapter  written  for  McNeill's  "Labor  Move- 
ment": 

The  complainu  about  the  heartless  policy  of  the  gilds  be- 
gan as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century,  and  did  not  die  out  until 
the  ^ds  themselves  died.  During  the  fifteenth  century  the 
abolition  of  the  gilds  was  demanded  on  this  ground.  When 
Henry  III.,  of  Prance,  in  tsSi,  extended  the  provisions  of 
the  plds  to  all  branches  of  mechanical  indus- 

_, .  „     try  in  France,  the  Parliament  refused  at  first 

DOwmaU  to  register  the  edict.  In  1614,  the  third  estate 
in  France  moved  the  abolition  of  the  gilds'  in 
,  --  ^  T,. '*'■••  »  e«rty  in  the  city  council  of  &«men; 
in  1669.  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  German  Parlia- 
ment, made  the  same  motion.  In  Prussia,  beginning  with 
i688,aseriesoflaws  was  adopted  looking  toward  the  lieforma- 
tion  of  the  gOds  in  the  direction  of  greater  freedom,  and  in 
the  interest  of  a  growing  industry.  But  the  chief  attack  upon 
.the  old  gild  system  came  on  its  theoRtical  tide  {com  Aoam 
Smith  and  the  French  Physiocrats. 
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God,  Mid  th«  phydocratic  school  of  economists,  made  the 
fight  to  bbor  the  property  of  every  penon  by  giving  to  every 
one  wants  and  referring  mm  to  labor  as  a  means  of  satisfying 
them.  This  property  is  the  first  in  order  of  time,  the  most 
holy  and  the  most  inalienable.  Owing  to  the  restrictions  on 
labor  maintained  by  the  gilds,  the  poor  are  condemned  to  pro- 
tract a  precarious  existence  under  the  control  of  the  masters, 
toUngerin  povertyorto  betake  themselves  and  their  industry 
to  foreign  lands.  Just  as  the  whole  existing  svstem  of  law 
had  proceeded  from  the  selfish  efforts  of  privileged  classes, 
who  resisted  every  reform,  so  in  making  the  regulations  in 
regard  to  organization  of  the  system  of  apprentices  and  jour- 
neymen the  councilors  of  the  government  had  always  been 
the  employen.  They  served  merely  to  secure  to  the  nusten 
the  labor  of  the  apprentice  for  a  long  time  at  a  very  low  rate 
of  wages  or  for  no  wages  at  all;  to  keep  down  the  wages  of  the 
journeyman  and  to  diminish  competition  by  limiting  the 
number  of  masters.  It  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  justice  to 
free  those  whose  only  property  consists  in  the  skill  and 
strength  of  their  hands  from  the  limitations  pla<5ed  upon  them 
by  the  gilds. 

Justice  and  economic  expediency  thus  united 
in  demanding  the  freedom  of  labor.  The  same 
demand  for  n-eedom  of  industry  and  of  contract 
was  made  by  those  interested  in  the  large  indus- 
try which  was  now  beginning  to  rise  in  England. 
The  gild  system  was  in  the  mterest  of  the  small 
employer,  but  opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  large 
employer.  The  mere  requirement  that  a  man 
should  have  passed  throug[h  an  apprenticeship, 
and,  on  the  Continent,  a  joumeymanship  also, 
stood  in  the  way  of  those  who  wished  to  utilize 
their  capital. 

Thus  theory  and  pecuniary  interest  united  in 
demanding  the  abohtion  of  the  old  sjrstem.  In 
France,  the  old  system  was  aboUshed  on  the 
memorable  night  of  Aug.  4,  1789.  In  Germany, 
Prussia,  in  i8ios  was  the  first  to  do  away  with 
the  old  system  completely.  England,  under  the 
control  of  the  large  capitalists,  abolished  the  ap- 
prentice law  of  1563  in  1814. 

The  prohibitions  of  coalitions  of  laborers  were, 
however,  left  on  the  statute-books.  The  prohi- 
bitions in  England  were  abolished  by  the  lavt  of 
1824.  In  France  they  were  not  abolished  until 
1864;  for  all  Germany  not  imtil  187 1 ;  for  Austria 
in  1870.  Nevertheless,  many  traces  of  the  medi- 
eval gilds  still  remain,  especially  in  England. 
(See  London.) 

In  Scotland,  the  companies  of  merchant  £ree- 
men  still  exercise  great  power,  and  the  magistrate 
next  in  remk  to  the  mayor  (provost)  is  the  dean  of 
the  gild.  But  all  these  modem  city  gilds  are 
mainly  mere  inherited  monopolies. 

RsvBRSNCBs:  Ttu  Atuitnt  Lowly,  by  C.  Osbom  Ward,  1886 ; 
On  tht  History  and  Dnriopm*nt  of  Guilds.by  L.  Bientano, 
1870;  Ttn  Chapltrs  on  Ui€  Mtdiaval  Guilas  of  EngUmi,  by 
G.  R.  A.  Seligman,  1887. 

GILL,  ALFRED  EEITRY:  English  Labor  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament;  bom  at  Rochdale,  1856; 
commenced  work  at  seven  by  selling  newspapers ; 
and  at  ten  was  employed  as  half-timer  in  a  cotton- 
mill.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three  he  went  to  Old- 
ham, where  he  worked  as  a  cotton-spijmer.  In 
1886  he  became  chairman  of  the  Crompton  coop- 
erative society,  and  ten  years  later  was  appointed 
general  secretary  of  the  Bolton  Operative  Spin- 
ners' Association.  In  1899  he  became  a  justice 
of  the  peace.  Elected  to  Parliament  in  1906  for 
the  District  of  Bolton,  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades-Union 
Congress  for  1006-7.  Address:  61  Hampden 
Street,  Bolton,  England. 

OmCAH,  CHARLOTTE  PBRKHf  S  (formerly 
MRS.  STETSOIT) :  American  author  and  lecturer; 
bom  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  i860.  She  early  took  an 
active  interest  in  social  matters,  and  in  1890  be- 


gan  lecturine  in  California  for  the  Nationalists; 
since  then  she  has  lectured  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  in  England.  She  has  been 
identified  with  the  SociaUst  Party,  the  People's 
Party,  and,  especially,  the  Woman's  Movement. 
For  nine  months  (1895-96)  she  was  engaged  in 
settlement  work  in  Cfhicago.  Mrs.  Gilman  is  a 
liberal  Socialist.  She  advocates  the  economic 
independence  of  women;  and  she  believes  that 
social  life  is  organic,  that  industries  are  the  or- 
fanic  functions  of  society,  and  that  human  work 
IS  not  proportioned  according  to  individual  de- 
sire but  to  the  social  energy  previously  supplied 
to  the  individual.  Hence  she  maintains  that 
property  rights  inhere  in  the  consumer's  needs, 
because  only  when  these  needs  are  met  can  society 
secure  his  best  product.  Among  her  works  may 
be  mentioned:  "In  This  Our  World,"  a  volume 
of  verse,  1898;  "Women  and  Economics,"  1898; 
"Concerning  Children,"  1900;  "The  Home," 
1903;  "Himian  Work,"  X904.  Address:  179  West 
Seventy-sixth  Street,  New  York  City. 

OILUAN,  mCHOLAS  PAUIE:  American  cler- 
gyman and  sociologist;  bom  in  Quincy,  111.,  1840. 
His  early  education  was  obtained  in  the  public 
schools  and  academies  of  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  at  the  Harvard  Divinity  School,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  187 1.  From  187  2-84, 
with  the  exception  of  1878-81,  when  he  was  pro- 
fessor in  Antioch  College,  he  was  pastor  of  Uni- 
tarian churches  in  Scituate,  Bolton,  and  Wayland, 
Mass.  Mr.  Gilman  was  associate  editor  of  the 
Unitarian  Review  of  Boston,  1885-90;  editor  of 
the  Literary  World  of  Boston,  1888-96 ;  and  editor 
of  The  New  World,  1893-1900.  From  1892  to 
1896  he  was  secretary  of  the  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Profit  Sharing,  and  editor  of  Em- 
ployer and  Employed.  In  1895  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  sociologv  in  Meadville  Theological  School, 
Meadville,  Pa.  In  addition  to  numerous  articles 
on  religious  and  theological  subjects,  he  has  writ- 
ten: "Profit  Sharing  between  Employer  and  Em- 
ployee," 1889;  "Laws  of  Daily  Cfonduct,"  1891; 
'Socialism  and  the  American  Spirit,"  1893;  "A 
Dividend  to  Labor,"  1899;"  Methods  of  Industrial 
Peace,"  1904.    Address:  Meadville,  Pa. 

010 JA,  MELCHIORRE:  Italian  economist; 
bom  in  Piacenza,  Italy,  1 767.  Receiving  priest's 
orders,  he  welcomed  the  entry  of  the  French  into 
Italy,  and  argued  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Italian  republic.  Made  State  historian,  he  lost 
this  position  by  a  work  he  wrote  on  divorce  (1803) , 
and  being  afterward  placed  in  charge  of  the  Ital- 
ian statistics,  he  lost  this  office  by  his  criticism  of 
State  officials.  He  was  in  prison  for  eight  months 
in  1820  on  a  charge  of  conspiring  with  the  Carbo- 
nari. Gioja  was  among  the  foremost  Italian 
economists  of  his  day,  a  leader  in  statistical  sci- 
ence, and  a  critical  student  of  all  economical 
schools.  He  largely  favored  State  interference. 
Among  his  worlra  are:  "Nuovo  Prospetto  delle 
Scienze  Economiche,"  1815-19;  and  "Filosofia 
della  Statistica,"  1836.     He  died  in  1839. 

GIRLS'  FRIENDLY  SOCIETY,  THE:  A  society 
organized  in  England  for  women  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  ranks  of  society  in  all  parts  of  the  world  for 
mutual  help.  Its  aim  is  declared  to  be  to  set 
before  its  members  a  high  ideal  of  purity  of 
thought,  word,  and  deed ;  to  help  them  to  be  true 
to  that  ideal;  to  be  a  standing  witness  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  purity  of  life  and  conduct  for  every 
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woman  and  girl  in  the  land ;  to  guard  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  girls  who  are  growing  up  to 
womanhood  from  acknowledged  dangers,  and  to 
extend  to  them  the  boon  of  loving  Christian 
fellowship  and  of  fellowship  in  Christian  work. 

The  various  departments  include  help  for  sick 
members,  the  care  of  workhouse  children,  registry 
work,  protection  in  emigration  and  in  traveling, 
the  provision  of  lodges  and  recreation  rooms,  in- 
dustrial training,  and  the  encouragement  of  tem- 
perance and  thrift.  There  are  1,44  a  branches 
and  164,174  members.  The  patroness  of  the 
English  society  is  the  queen  and  the  society  en- 
rolls some  300,000.  Secretary:  Miss  Ethel  Smith. 
Central  office:  39,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster, 
S.  W. 

The  Girls'  Friendly  Society  in  America  was 
organized  1877.  It  has  487  branches  and  s.848 
associates  and  23.714  members  and  probationers 
in  the  United  States.  General  Secretary:  Miss 
Eve  Alexander,  639  West  Lexington  Street,  Balti- 
more, Md.  Central  office :  Church  Mission  House, 
New  York  City. 

GLADDEN,  WASHOfGTOir:  American  author 
and  clergyman ;  bom  at  Pottsgrove,  Pa.,  1836 ;  was 

Eraduated  from  Williams  College  in  1859  (D.D., 
L.D.) .  He  entered  the  Congregational  ministry 
and  held  several  pastorates;  since  1882  that  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  at  Columbus, 
Ohio.  He  has  been  a  voluminous  writer  of  books 
and  articles,  particularly  on  Christian  social 
problems  and  work.  He  represents  the  progress- 
ive, tho  not  radical.  Christian  Social  thought, 
favoring  many  socialist  proposals  and  principles; 
yet  he  is  not  a  Socialist.  Recently  he  attained 
particular  prominence  by  urging  that  the  Con- 
gregational Missionary  Society  should  return  a 
farge  gift  from  Mr.  j.  D.  Rockefeller,  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  tainted  money."  Among 
his  works  may  be  mentioned :  "  Working  Men  and 
Their  Employers,"  1876;  "Applied  Christian- 
ity," 1887;  ''Tools  and  the  Man,"  1893;  and 
"Christianity  and  Socialism,"  1905.  Address: 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

GLASGOW:  Amon^  the  cities  of  the  world 
Glasgow  has  a  preeminent  reputation  for  the 
boldness  of  its  municipal  enterprise.  It  is,  how- 
ever, seriously  handicapped,  as  compared  with 
many  European  towns,  by  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  built  almost  entirely  on  privately  owned 
land,  a  circumstance  which  renders  every  im- 
provement scheme  highly  expensive.  The  local 
habit,  too,  of  building  the  dwellings  in  tenement 
blocks  of  four  flats  or  stories,  with  one  outer  en- 
trance and  inner  staircase  common  to  them  all, 
and  in  which,  as  a  rule,  some  twelve  families  re- 
side, causes  a  great  crowding  of  the  population. 
Except  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  there  are  no 
gardens  or  front  plots  whatever,  each  tenement 
block  being  provided  with  an  asphalted  back 
court  with  a  common  wash-house  and  ash-pit. 
It  takes  a  vast  deal  of  municipal  improvement  to 
give  a  favorable  aspect  to  a  city  so  closely  built  as 
this,  with  the  children  compelled  to  pass  their 
outdoor  life  on  the  streets.  The  streets  them- 
selves, however,  are  wide  and  excellently  made; 
and  in  the  center  of  the  city  there  are  numerous 
handsome  warehouses,  shops,  and  pubUc  build- 
ings. Next  to  London,  Glasgow  h^  the  largest 
population  of  any  British  town.  Within  the  mu- 
nicipal boundaries  it  has  800,000  inhabitants: 
with  suburbs  included  there  are  about  1,000,000 


(1906).  About  one  fifth  of  the  people  are  of  Irish 
birth  or  descent.  The  chief  industries  are  en^- 
neering,  iron-founding,  ship-building,  and  textile 
manufactures.  Its  shipping  is  the  greatest  in 
the  world,  and  its  warehouse  accommodation  and 
general  commercial  trade  is  unrivaled  for  a  town 
of  its  size.'  Its  university  and  its  other  education- 
al institutions  are  of  a  high  rank.  Lord  Kelvin, 
the  famous  physicist,  was  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity for  some  forty  years. 

The  era  of  municipal  enterprise  in  Glasgow  be- 
gan with  its  water  scheme  in  i860,  the  first  great 
undertaking  of  the  kind  in  Britain.     Previous  to 
that  time  the  city  had  been  poorly 


Wimielial  supplied  with  water  by  a  private 
TntnmriMM  company,  a  number  of  old  wells,  and 
^^*'        the  muddy  water  of  the  river  Clyde. 


The  municipality  boldly  latmched 
out  on  a  scheme  to  bring  the  water  from  Loch 
Katrine,  thirty-seven  mjles  away,  at  an  initial 
cost  of  $10,000,000.  Since  then  additional  cul- 
verts have  been  laid,  until  the  total  capital  in- 
vested in  the  enterprise  amounts  to  more  than 
$20,000,000.  The  charge  for  water  is  rated  as 
low  as  fivepence  in  the  pound,  as  compared  with 
one  shilling  and  twopence  (nearly  treble  the  price) 
charged  by  the  old,  private  company.  Never- 
theless, after  allowing  for  all  expenditures,  in- 
cluding sinking-fund  and  interest  on  capital,  a 
clear  profit  of  some  $21,000  is  carried  forward 
every  year.  Glasgow  was  also  one  of  the  first 
cities  to  municipalize  its  gas  supply  (1869)  at  an 
initial  cost  of  over  $2,500,000,  since  increased  by 
extensions  of  the  system  to  $10,500,000.  Again, 
notwithstanding  that  the  rate  charged  per  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  has  been  reduced  from  45.  7 J.  to 
2^.  id. ,  and  after  allowing  for  all  expenditures,  in- 
cluding sinking-fund  and  interest  on  capital,  a  net 
profit  of  $250,000  is  available  every  year  toward 
paying  ofi  the  debt.  The  city  also  owns  its  elec- 
tric supply,  from  which  it  derives  considerable 
profit ;  and  it  was  the  first  British  town  to  adopt  a 
municipal  telephone  service  in  coinpetition  with 
the  private  National  Telephone  Company,  re- 
ducing the  charges  by  one  half,  and  agam  majdng 
a  profit.  This  service  was  sold  at  cost  price  in 
1906  to  the  Government  Postal  Department, 
which  intends  taking  over  the  entire  telephone 
systems  of  the  country. 

Another  great  scheme  adopted  by  Glasgow 
was  that  of  the  City  Improvement  Trust  (1866), 
which,  together  with  subsequent  improvements 
and  housing  schemes,  has  quite  re- 
Mj^  modeled  the  central  part  of  the  city. 
T'MWWfiiiwt  ^^"™^  have  been  swept  awav,  streets 
^^IJ^  widened,  and  •  artisans'  dwellings 
erected;  so  that  the  old  "salt  mar- 
ket," "High  Street,"  and  other 
quarters  made  famous  by  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
novels  have  been  modernized  beyond  all  recog- 
nition. These  improvements  have  not,  however, 
been  accomplished  without  contingent  draw- 
backs. The  squalid  and  criminal  classes  have 
been  dispersed  among  the  more  reputable  work- 
ing class  population,  where  their  depraved  habits 
have  had  a  contaminating  effect.  Thus  it  is  said 
that  drunkenness  has  been  spreading  among  the 
working  girls  and  women,  and  that  the  chilc&en's 
manners  have  suffered.  "Hooliganism,"  too,  is 
unfortunately  wide-spread,  chiefly,  it  is  said, 
among  the  Irish  laboring  class.  Perhaps  the  most 
doubtful  of  Glasgow's  schemes  is  tnat  of  the 
Municipal  Model  Lodging  Houses.  "There  are 
some  seven  establishments  of  this  kind,  aocom> 
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modating  altoeetlier  (in  1905)  9,166  men  and  148 
women.  Eacn  person  has  a  separate  sleeping 
cubicle  for  which  a  char^  of  three  and  a  half  to 
four  and  a  half  pence  a  night  is  made ;  a  common 
dining'TOom  is- provided;  food  is  cooked  free  of 
further  charge ;  and  there  are  baths  and  recreation 
halls  attached. 

There  are  many  social  reformers  who  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  these  Model  Lodging  Houses 
tend  to  lower  the  standard  of  living  among  the 
laboring  class,  and  to  discourage  civic  responsi- 
bility, home  life,  and  regular  habits.  _  As  a  make- 
shift, however,  they  are  a  great  improvement 
upon  the  dens  formerly  providfed  by  private  lodg- 
ing-house keepers  for  that  class  01  people.  A 
notable  experiment  was  made  in  X896  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  "family  home"  at  a  cost  of 
$85,000.  Its  use  is  restricted  to  widowers  with 
families.  There  are  160  bedrooms,  each  capable 
of  accommodating  one  adult  and  three  children,  a 
common  dining-room,  kitchen  with  steam  cook- 
ing boilers,  a  nursery,  recreation  hall,  and  baths. 
The  rent  is  for  a  widower  and  one  child  $1  a  week, 
and  with  three  children  $1.25.  Board,  consisting  of 
breakfast,  dinner,  and  tea,  is  at  the  rate  of  twenty- 
four  cents  per  dav  for  adults,  forty-four  cents  a 
week  for  one  child,  and  $1  a  week  for  three  chil- 
dren. Children  of  school  age  are  sent  to  the  public 
schools,  and  those  under  school  age  are  nursed 
and  cared  for  during  the  day.  At  present  the 
home  just  about  clears  its  expenses. 

Glasgow  is  the  pioneer  of  municipal  trolleys, 
and  the  remarkable  success  of  its  system  has  led 
other  towns  in  Britain  to  follow  its  example. 

Perhaps,  too,  the  fame  of  its  profit- 
gi-_^flu_  able  enterprise  in  this  direction  has 
"""•"^^  been  one  of  the  chief  incentives  in 

the  great  movement  in  favor  of  mu- 
nicipal socialism  in  Britain.  It  is  also  worthy 
of  note  that  the  demand  for  the  municipaliza- 
tion of  the  trolley  service  in  Glasgow  was  chiefly 
due  to  the  propaganda  of  the  Socialists  in  the 
Trades  Council  and  among  the  electorate  of  the 
city.  The  cars  were  taken  over  from  the  exist- 
ing private  company  in  1892.  Since  then  the 
mimicipality  has  electrified  and  greatly  extended 
the  system.  The  economic  results  have  been 
most  striking.  The  wages  of  the  men,  which 
formerly  ranged  from  as  low  as  16^.  a  week,  are 
now  fixt  at  a  minimum  of  ly.,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  hours  of  work  have  been  shortened  from 
an  average  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  to  ten  hours  a 
day.  The  minimum  fare  has  been  lowered  from 
one  penny  to  half  a  penny,  and  fares  for  long  dis- 
tances have  been  so  much  reduced  that  it  has  been 
calculated  that  in  fares  alone  the  community  now 
saves  over  $1 ,000,000  a  year.  In  addition  to  this 
there  is  a  net  profit,  after  paying  interest  on  cap- 
ital and  allowmg  for  a  sinkmg-fund,  etc.,  of  about 
$1,000,000  a  year,  of  which  about  $850,000  is  re- 
tained for  depreciation  and  a  reserve  fund,  and 
about  $150,000  is  contributed  to  the  rates.  The 
system  now  extends  to  neighboring  towns  seven 
or  eight  miles  east  and  west  from  the  center  of  the 
city,  and  the  municipality  manufactures  some  of 
its  own  cars. 

At  enormous  cost  Glasgow  has  recently  been 

engaged  in  disposing  of  its  sewage  sc 

1^  as  to  avoid  polluting  the  river.     Two 

imJ!i!!Si      great    underground    conduits    have 

■^  ,      now  been  made  on  the  north  side 

of  the  river  by  which  the  sewage  is 
collected  and  treated  by  chemical  precipitation 
and  filtration,  the  solid  matter  being  afterward 


pressed  into  cakes  and  sold  as  a  manure.  An- 
other conduit  is  being  made  on  the  south  side,  and 
when  this  is  completed  the  entire  sewage  of  the 
city  will  be  disposed  of  by  this  method.  In  1868 
Glasgow  decided  to  establish  a  Cleansing  Depart- 
ment, and  now  the  whole  work  of  scavengenng  is 
done  b}r  its  own  staff.  The  refuse  is  sifted,  a  por- 
tion bong  sent  to  the  destructors  and  a  portion 
being  sold  to  farmers,  for  which  purpose  the 
Cleansing  Department  owns  nearly  1,000  railway 
wagons.  The  wharves  and  docks  and  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  are  under  the  management  of  a 
public  trust  on  which  the  City  Council  is  repre- 
sented. 

The  city  owns  six  large  public  halls  in  several 
of  which  municipal  concerts  and  organ  recitals 
are  given  every  Saturday  afternoon  during  1±« 
greater  part  of  the  year  for  a  nominal  duuge. 
Band  p«{ormances  are  also  given  in  the  public 
parks.  There  are  eight  splendid  municipal  bath- 
mg  establishments,  and  free  libraries  are  estab- 
lished in  every  district.  The  city  owns  half  a 
dozen  great  public  parks,  as  well  as  a  fine  subur- 
ban estate  recently  gifted  to  it.  A  unique  posses- 
sion is  a  large  mountain  headland,  some  ten  miles 
long  and  one  to  three  miles  broad,  situated  be- 
tween two  beautiful  arms  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
about  thirty  miles  from  the  citv,  which  by  the 
terms  of  the  gift  must  forever  be  retained  as  a 
holiday  ground  for  the  people.  The  city  also 
owns  a  small  island  and  seveial  farms  upon  which 
experiments  with  the  unemployed  are  being  made. 

The  further  municipal  undertakings  must  be 
briefly  summarized.  There  are  pubhc  markets, 
abattoirs,  technical  colleges,  boarding-schools, 
children's  gymnasia,  art-galleries,  a  People's 
Recreation  Palace,  bowling-greens,  wash-houses, 
Itmatic  asvlums,  hospitals  for  infectious  diseases, 
fire-brigades,  etc.  The  City  Council  is  also  agita- 
ting, strongly  to  obtain  powers  from  Parliament 
to  tax  land  values,  and  the  more  advanced  sec- 
tion of  its  members  are  pressing  proposals  for 
municipal  fire-insurance,  ooal-supply,  milk-de- 
pots, and  bakeries. 

The  Corporation  of  Glasgow  consists  of  the 
Lord  Provost,  bailies,  and  town  councilors,  the 
latter  being  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years.  The 
councilors  in  turn  elect  from  among  themselves 
the  bailies  who  act  as  magistrates  in 
Q^  the  police  courts,  but,  unlike  alder- 
ft„,,,^^t  n^^"  i**  England,  have  no  extended 
term  of  ofSce.  The  Lord  Provost  is 
chosen  annually  by  the  Council.  Un- 
til the  advent  of  the  Labor  Party  (about  1890) 
the  Council  elections  were  not  fought  on  political 
or  party  lines ;  each  candidate  st(x>d  solely  upon 
his  own  record  or  program.  There  is  now,  how- 
ever, a  tendency  for  candidates  to  come  forward 
as  nominees  of  sections  such  as  the  Ratepayers 
or  Anti-Municipalization  Party,  the  Temperance 
Party,  and  the  Labor  Party.  The  last  named 
numbers  about  a  dozen  in  a  council,  which  is 
composed  of  about  eighty  representatives,  but 
the  majority  of  the  members  are  usually  favorable 
to  progressive  enterprises. 

Recently  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  lessen 
the  drunkenness  of  the  city  by  the  restriction  of 
licenses  and  the  closing  of  public  houses  (which 
open  at  8  a.m.)  at  10  p.m.,  an  hour  earlier  than 
formerly.  In  Glasgow,  as  in  all  Scottish  towns, 
public  houses  are  completely  closed  on  Sundays. 
It  is  noticeable  that  in  recent  years  the  strict  re- 
ligious observance  of  Sunday  has  disappeared, 
Sunday  concerts  and  political  meetings  and  all 
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manner  of  pleasure-seeking  being  now  quite  com- 
mon in  the  city. 

J.  Brucb  Glasier. 

GLASEBR,  J.  BRTTCE:  Scotch  Socialist  and 
editor;  bom  in  Glasgow,  1859.  As  a  boy  he  herded 
sheep  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  and  later  was  appren- 
ticed to  an  architect,  and  afterwards  engaged  in  de- 
signing art  metal  work.  One  of  the  first  avowed 
Socialists  in  the  modem  movement  in  Britain, 
as  far  back  as  1879  and  1880  he  advocated  So- 
cialist views  in  Glasgow.  He  took  an  active  part 
in  the  Henry  George,  Crofter,  and  Irish  Land 
League  agitations.  Together  with  a  few  other 
Socialists  he  founded  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation  in  Scotland,  but  seceded  from  that 
body  when  the  Socialist  League  was  formed  in 
1884.  Glasier  was  for  many  years  the  most 
active  apostle  of  socialism  in  Scotland,  writing 
locally  but  contributing  also  articles  to  Morris's 
Commonweal.  He  joined  the  Independent  Labor 
Party  on  its  formation  in  1893,  and  in  the  same 
year  married  the  young  Socialist  speaker  Kathe- 
rine  St.  John  Conway;  since  then  both  have  de- 
voted their  lives  to  the  Socialist  agitation.  Gla- 
sier was  elected  chairman  of  the  Independent 
Labor  Party  in  succession  to  Keir  Haraie;  and 
at  the  general  election  in  1906  he  contested  the 
Bordesley  division  of  Birmingham  as  a  Socialist. 
He  is  now  (1007)  editor  of  the  Labor  Leader, 
which,  under  nis  management,  has  become  the 
chief  organ  of  the  Socialist  and  the  Labor  move- 
ments in  Great  Britain.  Authorof  numerous  so- 
cialist pamphlets  and  songs.  Address:  Chapel- 
en-Ie-F>ith,  Derbyshire,  England. 

GLEmr,  JOHN  M.:  Secretary  of  the  Sage 
Endowment  to-  v.);  bom  Baltimore,  1858; 
graduated  at  Washington  and  Lee  University; 
was  admitted  to  the  Maryland  bar  1881,  and 
actively  practised  law  ten  years.  Increasingly 
interested  in  practical  philanthropies,  he  has  since 
devoted  his  time  wholly  to  philanthropic  work. 
He  became  chairman  of  the  joint  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Federated  Charities  of  Baltimore, 
secretary  of  the  State  Tuberculosis  Commission, 
lecturer  on  social  work  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, president  of  the  National  Conferences 
of  Chanties  and  Corrections  (1901);  since  1904 

President  of  the  Supervisors  of  City  Charities, 
n  1907  he  was  chosen  first  director  of  the 
Sage  Endowment.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  B. 
Glenn,  has  been  his  active  associate,  as  also 
secretary  of  the  Baltimore  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society.  Address:  30  Broad  Street,  New 
York  City, 

GLOVER,  THOMAS:  English  Labor  Member 
of  Parliament ;  bom  at  Prescot,  Lancashire,  1852; 
worked  in  the  coal  mines  at  the  age  of  nine ;  and  in 
1867  was  appointed  secretary  of  a  local  branch  of 
the  Miners  Union.  In  1880  he  was  instrumental 
in  founding  the  St.  Helens  District  Miners'  Asso- 
ciation; and  he  also  helped  to  found  the  Miners' 
Federation  of  Great  Britain.  He  has  been  treas- 
urer of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Miners'  Fed- 
eration since  1905.  and  in  1906  was  returned  to 
Parliament  from  St.  Helens.  Address:  56  Bick- 
erstafie  Street,  St.  Helens,  Lancaster,  England. 

GOBLET,  RSnE  MARIE:  French  Socialist; 
bom  at  Aire,  Pas-de-Calais,  1818;  entered  the 
legal  profession,  then  journalism,  and,  later, 
politics.     In  1870  he  was  procuteur-g<n6ral  at 


I 


Amiens;  and  in  187 1  a  representative  for  La 
Somme,  being  a  Republican  of  the  Left,  and  tho 
at  first  a  supporter  of  the  government,  he  gradu- 
ally became  more  and  more  independent.  From 
January  to  August,  1882,  he  hela  the  portfolio  of 
the  Interior  in  the  Frevcinet  Cabinet;  and  from 
April,  1885.  to  December,  1886,  that  of  Public 
Instruction  under  Brisson.  From  1886-87  he 
was  President  of  the  Council;  and  from  April, 
1888,  to  April,  1889,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
He  is  considered  a  leading  Socialist  in  French 
Government  circles.  In  1891  he  was  elected  a 
senator  for  the  Department  of  the  Seine,  and  in 
189 J  a  deputy  from  the  first  arrondissement  of 
Pans.  Failingof  reelection  in  1898  he  retired  to 
private  life.  Besides  numerous  essays,  etc.,  he 
has  published:  "La  Revision  de  la  Constitution," 
1893. 

GODm,  TEAir  BAPTISTE  ANDRE:  French 
politician;  founder  of  the  Familisiire  at  Guise; 
bom  at  Esqueh^ries,  Aisne,  1817.  Early  engag- 
ing in  industry,  in  1847  he  moved  his  works  to 
Guise,  and  became  interested  in  cooperation  as  a 
disciple  of  Fourier.  In  1859  he  commenced  his 
famous  Familisitre,  or  communal  home,  and 
rapidly  developed  it.  In  1870  he  was  elected 
Mayor  of  Guise,  and  in  187 1  representative  for 
Aisne.  In  1871  he  published  his  "Solutions  So- 
ciales,"  an  account  of  his  FamUistire.  He  fully 
established  profit-sharing  in  1876,  and  in  1886 
made  the  Familistire  de  Guise  a  cooperative  soci- 
ety, associating  in  his  firm  thirty-two  clerks  or 
workmen.  From  1876-88  the  average  sales  were 
935.600  francs,  with  a  gross  profit  of  7«,ooo 
'rs.,  which  were  distributed  among  the  worlmeA, 
the  capital,  the  common  fund,  the  educational 
fund,  and  the  sinking-fund.  The  Familisiire  is 
organized  like  a  great  family.  It  has  its  buildings 
for  habitation,  baking-house,  steward's  office, 
nursery,  schools,  pension  bank,  and  insurance 
oflice.  In  1888  the  corporation  had  13  associis, 
67  sociitaires,  and  <x  participants,  out  of  1,237 
employees.  The  industry  carried  on  is  the  mak- 
ing of  stoves,  ovens,  and  smaller  hardware.  There 
are  three  big  buildings  with  1,800  inhabitants, 
each  family  having  two  or  three  rooms.  Each 
building  encloses  an  interior  court,  covered  with  a 
glass  roof  and  paved  with  cement.  The  building 
is  four  stories  high.  The  stores  of  the  association 
on  the  lowest  story  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
building  contain  whatever  is  necessary  for  ordi- 
nary need  and  comfort,  without  reference  to  lux- 
uries. The  social  palace  can  accommodate  1,500 
persons,  who  can  do  their  marketing  and  shopping 
under  covered  galleries,  without  traversing  more 
than  300  yards.  Much  attention  is  given  to  edu- 
cation. Babies  can  be  left  by  their  mothers  in 
a  criche  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  There  is  consider- 
able social  life.     Godin  died  in  1888. 

GODWIN,  MARY  WOLLSTONECRAFT:  Eng- 
lish educational  reformer:  bom  at  Hoxton,  a  dis- 
trict of  London,  1759.  Forced  early  to  earn  her 
own  living,  she  became  governess  in  the  family  of 
Lord  Kingsborough,  in  Ireland.  She  soon  re- 
solved to  devote  herself  altogether  to  literary 
work,  and  began  to  translate  from  the  French.  In 
1792  appeared  her  best  known  work,  "A  Vindi- 
cation 01  the  Rights  of  Woman."  Her  book  was 
mainly  a  plea  for  equality  of  education,  for  State 
education,  and  for  the  joint  education  of  the  sexes. 
It  was  a  strong  protest  against  the  assumption 
that  woman  was  only  the' plaything  of  man;  and 
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she  asserted  that  intellectual  companionship  was 
the  chief  and  lasting  happiness  of  marriage.  She 
daringly  dealt  with  dangerous  questions,  incident- 
ally upheld  greater  freedom  of  divorce,  and  denied 
the  eternity  of  the  torments  of  hell.  Having 
great  sympathy  with  the  ideas  back  of  the  French 
Revolution,  she  went  to  Paris  and  remained  there 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  In  1 7  96  she  was  mar- 
ried to  William  Godwin,  and  died  in  giving  birth 
to  a  daughter,  who  became  the  wife  of  the  poet 
SbeUey. 

GODWIN,  WILLIAM:  English  clergyman  and 
writer;  bom  at  Wisbeach,  CambridgeSiire,  1756; 
son  of  a  Nonconformist  minister.  Educated  for 
his  father's  profession,  he  was  at  first  more  Cal- 
vinistic  than  his  teachers,  becoming  a  Sandema- 
nian,  of  which  sect  he  savs  that  they  were  the  fol- 
lowers "of  "a  celebrated  north-country  apostle, 
who,  after  Calvin  had  damned  ninety-nine  in  a 
hundred  of  mankind,  has  contrived  a  scheme  for 
damning  ninety-nine  in  a  hundred  of  the  follow- 
ers of  Calvin." 

Acquaintance  with  French  revolutionary 
thought  led  Godwin  to  exchange  the  pulpit  for 
the  pen,  and  he  removed  to  London  to  engage  in 
literature.  His  first  work,  "Historical  Sketches," 
met  with  no  success,  and  he  was  reduced  to 
penury  and  despair;  but  through  his  work  he 
became  acquainted  with  Fox,  Sheridan,  and  other 
Whig  leaders,  and  he  turned  his  attention  to 
politics.  The  American  Revolution,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  France,  excited  the  public  mind, 
and  in  1793  Godwin  wrote  his  "  Inquiry  Concern- 
ing Political  Justice."  This  was  followed  by 
"The  Adventures  of  Caleb  Williams,"  a  remark- 
able novel,  intended  to  illustrate  his  political' 
views. 

In  1796  Godwin  married  Mary  WoUstonecraft. 
Since  both  held  the  same  views  regarding  the  sla- 
very of  marriage,  and  since  they  only  married  at 
all  lor  the  sake  of  possible  offspring,  the  marriage 
was  concealed  for  some  time,  and  the  happiness  of 
the  avowed  married  life  was  very  brief.  Mfs. 
Godwin  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  after- 
ward the  second  wife  of  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley. 
The  cares  of  a  family  led  him  to  contract  a  second 
marriage  with  Mrs.  Clairmont  in  1800. 

Godwin  wrote  school-books;  an  admirable 
"Life  of  Chaucer"  (1801);  "Fleetwood,"  a  novel 
(3  vols.,  1803) ;  "Mandeville"  (1817) ;  a  "Treatise 
on  Population,"  a  refutation  of  Malthas  (1820); 
a  "History  of  the  Republic  of  England"  (4  vols., 
1824-28);  "Cloudesley"  (1830);  "Thoughts  on 
Man"  (1833).  As  he  grew  old,  he  modified  his 
opinions  on  politics  ana  society,  and  especially  on 
marriage,  which  he  warmly  commends  in  some 
of  his  later  works.  He  was  appointed  to  a  gov- 
ernment position,  but  continued  to  write,  "Delo- 
raine,"  a  novel,  and  "Lives  of  the  Necromancers" 
being  among  his  latest  works.  Many  of  his  books 
were  translated  into  foreign  languages.  He  died 
in  London  in  1836. 

Godwin  was  an  intense  individualist,  holding 
that  all  control  of  man  by  man  was  wrong,  and 
that  government  must  disappear.  But  all  was 
to  be  done  by  discussion,  and  matured  change  re- 
sulting from  discussion.  His  "Political  Justice" 
almost  created  the  English  radicalism  of  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  and  led  to  the  milder  liberal- 
ism of  to-day.  In  it  he  maintained  that  natural 
relationship  had  no  claim  on  man,  nor  was  grati- 
tude to  parents  or  benefactors  any  part  of  ius- 
tice  or  virtue.     Property  was  to  i^ion^  to  njm 


who  most  wants  it;  accumulated  property  was  a 
monstrous  injustice.  Hence  marriage,  which  is 
law,  is  the  worst  of  all  laws,  and  property  the 
worst  of  all  properties.  His  life  was  published  in 
1876  in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  "William 
Godwin,  His  Friends  and  Contemporaries." 

GOEHRE,  PAUL:  Socialist  writer;  bom  April 
18,  1864,  at  Wurzen,  Saxony;  studied  theology  at 
Leipsic,  1885-88;  became  assistant  pastor  at 
Sch6nbach  and  Ldbau;  was  at  the  same  time 
associate  editor  of  the  Christiiche  Welt.  Deeply 
interested  in  social  and  industrial  conditions,  he 
entered  a  factory  at  Chemnitz  as  a  common  la- 
■fiorer  in  the  spring  of  1890.  He  later  described 
his  experiences  in  a  book,  "Drei  Monate  Fabrick- 
arbeiter  und  Handwerksbursche  "  (Three  Months 
in  a  Factory),  1891;  he  went  then  to  Berlin  to 
study  political  economy,  and  became  (1891)  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Evangelical  Social  Congress, 
and  while  in  this  office  he  conducted  an  inquiry 
into  the  condition  of  agricultural  laborers.  In 
1894  he  became  pastor  of  a  church  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder,  where  he  had  mostly  working 
men  in  his  congregation.  He  resigned  in  1897, 
and  was  with  Naumann  {q.  v.)  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  National-Sozialen  Party  {q.  v.), 
but  disagreed  with  its  tendency,  and  joined  the 
Social  Democrats  in  1899,  He  was  elected  to  the 
Reichstag  in  X903,  but  resigned  owing  to  attacks 
made  on  him  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
party.  Author:  "The  Evangelical  Social  Move- 
ment: Its  History  and  Aims,"  1896;  "How  a 
Clerg^yman  Became  a  Socialist,"  1900;  "Social- 
ism and  Liberalism,"  1902;  "Re(;pllections  of  a 
Workingman,"   1903. 

GOLD  A5D  SILVER:  The  color,  luster,  and 
power  of  resisting  oxidation  possessed  by  gold 
have  caused  it  to  be  considered  a  precious  metal 
from  the  earliest  times.  Allusions  to  gold  are 
frec]uent  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  and  in  classical 
writings.  Jewelry  and  vessels  found  in  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Trojan  tombs  show  the  perfection  at- 
tained in  working  gold,  while  the  value  attached 
to  it  is  shown  by  its  being  used  in  religious  wor- 
ship and  in  its  being  chosen  by  the  poets  to  de- 
scribe the  glory  of  the  gods. 

I.  Supply  of  Gold 

The  ancient  supply  of  gold  seems  to  have 
come  from  Eastern  Africa,  and  around  the 
sources  of  the  Indus.  In  the  times  of  the  Ro- 
mans gold  does  not  seem  to  have  been  so  abun- 
dant, tho  gold  was  worked  near  Apulia  and  in 
Spain.  After  the  discovery  of  America  it  was 
brought  in  large  quantities  from  Mexico,  Brazil, 
and  other  South  American  countries.  Between 
1829  and  1838  it  was  fotmd  in  Siberia  and  largely 
exported.  The  great  gold-fields  of  California 
were  discovered  in  1848,  by  accident,  by  a  Mr. 
Marshall,  who  found  particles  of  gold-dust  in  a 
mill-race  on  the  estate  of  a  Captam  Sutter.  It 
led  to  intense  excitement. 

In  Feb.,  1851,  the  gold-fields  of  Australia  were 
discovered  near  Bathurst  by  a  Mr.  Hargraves, 
and  this  led  to  a  series  of  discoveries,  and  a  rush 
to  Australia  (q.  v.).  Gold  was  discovered  in 
South  Africa  in  1867,  but  the  great  gold-mines  of 
the  Transvaal  were  not  actively  worked  till  the 
early  eighties,  since  when  they  have  grown  into  a 
leading  position.    The  most  famous  gold-mines  of 
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Europe  are  those  of  Hungaiy  and  Transylvania. 
The  great  Alaskan  discoveries  and  the  rush  to 
the  Klondike  began  in  1897. 

The  greater  part  of  the  gold  of  the  world  is 
obtained  by  washing  from  detrital  deposits 
along  the  beds  of  rivers;  a  smaller  quantity  is 
obtained  by  crushing  and  washing  quartz. 

n.  Silver 

Silver,  like  gold,  has  been  known  and  prized 
from  the  earliest  ages.  Phidon,  King  of  i^gina, 
is  said  to  have  struck  coins  in  silver  B.C.  86c). 
Silver  currency  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  m 
269  B.C.  It  was  largely  used  by  Greek  and  Ro« 
man  artists.  The  silvei^mines  of  Mexico  were, 
however,  until  quite  recently,  by  far  the  richest 
known  to  exist.  Until  the  remarkable  discoveries 
of  silver  ore  in  Nevada  and  adjoining  states  in 
1859  and  i860,  Chile  and  Peru  had  king  stood 
next  to  Mexico  in  their  yield.  Bolivia  is  also  rich 
in  silver.  Of  European  countries,  Spain  is  the 
most  productive. 

The  great  silver-mining  industry  of  the  U. 
S.  had  no  existence  before  i860.  The  pros- 
pectors and  pioneers  who  traversed  Arizona, 
Idaho,  Nevada,  Colorado,  seeking  for  gold,  in 
the  years  between  1850  and  i860,  fell  upon  silver 
unexpectedly.  The  ^atest  silver-mine  ever 
known  was  discovered  in  this  way  in  1858-59,  on 
the  eastern  foot-hills  of  the  Sierra  Nevada.  This 
was  the  celebrated  "Comstock"  mine,  which  was 
found  by  James  Shinney  and  Henry  Comstock, 
who  parted  with  their  interests  for  a  trifle,  not 
knowing  its  value.  A  portion  of  the  mine  was 
worked  in  186R-61,  and  by  1865  it  had  yielded 
the  value  of  $30,000,000;  and  a  city  of  ao,ooo  in- 
habitants was  planted  on  its  site.  Idaho  and 
Montana  became  silver-bearing  territory.  Up  to 
1879  the  value  of  the  silver  yield  of  Colorado  was 
about  only  $16,000,000.  Two  years  later  the 
mines  of  Leadville,  alone,  not  discovered  till  1877, 
yielded  as  much. 

m.  Statistics 

All  the  statistics,  except  as  stated,  are  from 
the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  U.  S.  Mint  ( 1006) : 

In  the  calendar  year  1905  the  world  produced 
18,243,911  fine  ounces  of  gold  of  the  value  of 
*377,i3S.">o.  exceeding  1904  by  1,453,560  fine 
ounces,  or  $30,047,800,  equivalent  to  8.6  +per 
cent. 

The  greatest  increase,  1,336,31a  fine  ounces, 
was  in  Africa,  which  was  followed  by  the  U.  S. 
and  Mexico,  with  373,363  and  169,400  fine  ounces, 
respectively.     The  largest  decrease  was  in  Russia. 

The  great  producing  countries  were  Africa, 
5,483,296  ounces;  the  U.  S.,  4,265,743  otmces; 
Australasia,  4,156,693  otmces;  Russia,  1,078,356 
ounces;  Mexico,  779,181  ounces;  Canada,  700,- 
800  ounces;  and  British  India,  563,817  otmces. 
The  British  Empire  leads  with  over  11,000,000 
ounces,  or  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
U.  S.  produced  33  +  per  cent. 

The  world's  product  of  silver  in  1905  amotmted 
to  167,727,934  fine  ounces,  of  the  commercial 
value,  at  61  cents  per  otmce — the  average  price 
in  New  York  in  that  year — of  $103,314,000,  an 
increase  in  production  of  ^,391,536  fine  otmces 
over  1904,  and  an  increase  m  value,  owing  to  the 
rise  in  price  of  3  cents  per  otmce,  of  $6,998,900. 

Mexico  held  the  first  place  with  65,040,865  fine 
ounces;   the   U.    S.    following   wiu    56,101,600 


ounces.  The  remaining  large  producers  were 
Australasia,  13,561,600  ounces;  Canada,  5,074,875 
otmces;  Germany,  5,830,947  otmces,  ana  Peru, 
5,169,659  otmces. 

_  The  commercial  value  of  the  world's  produc- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  in  190^  was  $479,449,- 
100,  an  increase  as  compared  with  the  value  of 
the  yield  of  1904  of  $34,890,600. 

>.  Pboductioh  of  Gold  and  Silvbk  in  the  U.  S..  1905 


Statb  or  Tbkki* 

Gold 

SiLVBR 

Total  value 
(silver    at 

TORT 

Value 

Commercial 
value 

commercial 
value) 

Alabama 

Alaska 

$41,500 

14,935.600 

3,691,300 

19,197.100 

a5.701.100 

94.800 

1,075.600 

16,900 

$183 
103,313 

1,589.477 
66o,03o 

7.895,10s 

4.956.616 

8.307.367 

3.576.735 

316,489 

8,053 

54.3  39 

133 

100,190 

58.194 

,  '54.49J 

6.395,078 

133 

»».834 

1.647 

15.03S.8l3 

4.380,777 
19.857.130 
33.596,308 
<     9S-349 
6,033,316 
16,961 

13.096,667 

131.953 
1,399.139 

95.333 
7.033.090 

61.494 

»56.39« 

ll.435.9r8 

5.133 

443,834 

«5.347 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Mi«»ouii 

Montana 

Nevada 

4,889,300 

S.3S9.100 

365,800 

133,900 

1.344,900 

95.100 

6,913.900 

3.300 

1,900 

S.  140,900 

5. 000 

370.000 

33.700 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina... 

Oregon 

South  Carolina.. . 
South  Dakota.... 
Tennessee 

Utah.. 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Total 

$88,180,700 

$34,331,976 

$133,401,676 

3.   COINAOB   or   THB   UnITBD  STATES 

SINCE    1873 

Fiscal 

Gold 

SiLVBR 

Ybar 

Value 

Dollars 
coined 

Subsidiary 
coined 

«5m 

$35.»49.33».oo 
50,443.690.00 

$977,150 

$1,968,645.50 

«874 

3.SS8.900 

a.394.701.39 

1875 

33.553.965.00 
38.178.963.00 

5.697.S00 

4.373,868.00 

J876 

6.133,050 

ia.994.4S3.5o 
19.387 .03  5  00 
8.339.311.50 

»S" 

44,078,199.00 
53,798,980.00 
40,986,913.00 

9,163,900 

1878 

19.9s  1.510 

1879 

37.337,500 

383.50 

1880 

56,157. 73500 
78,733.864.00 

37.933.750 

S.687.50 

1881 

a7,637.9SS 

ia,oii.75 

i88« 

89,413.447.00 

37.773.075 

11.313-75 

1883 

3S.936.oa8. 00 
a7.93a.8a4. 00 
34.801,133.00 

38.111.119 

734.351.15 

1884 

38,099.930 
38,538,553 

673.457  80 

'885 

330,407.65 

1886 

34.077.380.00 

39.838,905 
33,366,831 

183,443.9s 

1887 

aa.393.a79. 00 

1,099.653-75 

1888 

38.364,171,00 

33,718,673 

1,417.433.35 

1889 

35.543.910.00 

33.793.860 

731,686.40 
893,030.70 

1890 

33,031,748.00 

3S.9a3.816 

1891 

34.173,303.00 

36,333,803 

a,039.ai8.3S 
6,659.811.60 

1893 

35.506,987.00 

8,3a9.467 

1893 

30,038.140.00 

5.343.715 

7,317.330.90 

1894 

99.474.913.00 

758 

6.034.140.30 

1895 

43.933, 475. 00 
58,878,490.00 

3,956.011 

5.113.469.60 

1896 

7.500.833 

3.939.819.  ao 

1897 

71,646,705.00 

31,303.701 

3.134.085.65 

1898 

64,634,865  .00 

10,003,780 

6,483,804.00 

1899 

108,177,180.00 

18,354.709 

9,466.877-65 

1900 

107,937, 1'0. 00 

18,394,984 
34.398,850 

13,876,849.  IS 

'99« 

99.065,715   00 

10,966,648.50 

1903 

61,980,573.00 

19.401,800 

10,713.569.45 

«903 

45.731.773  00 

17,973,785 

8,033,751.35 

1904 

308,618,643.00 

10,101,650 

7.7l9.a3I.oo 

1905 

79.983.693-00 

310 

9,133,660.60 

1906 

53.003,097.50 

4,016.368.10 

Total. . . 

$1,933,498,014.50 

8607,359,130 

$169,039,376.34 
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3.  Production  or  Gold  axd  Siltsk  im  tbb  Wo>u> 

(Prom  1493  to  1885  u  {n>m  a  table  of  avenges  for  certain  periods,  comtnled  fay  Dr.  Adolph  Soetfaeer;  for  the  yean  x886  to  190s 
the  production  is  the  annual  estimate  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint.) 


Pbuod 


Gold 


Annual  average  for  period 


Pine  ounces 


Value 


SlLTSR 


Annual  averas*  for  period 


Pine  ounces 


Coining  value 


1493-1510 

ISll-44 

•S45-60 

1561-80 

1581-1600 

1601-10 

1611-40 

1641-60 

i6«i-8o 

1681-1700 

i70i-»o 

1711-40 

1741-60 

1761-80 

1781-1800 

1801-10 

t8ii-io 

1811-30 

1831-40 

1841-50 

1851-55 

1856-60 

1861-65 

1866-70 

1876-80 

1881-85 

1886-90 

1891-95 

1896-1900 

i»oi-5 

Total  for  periods 


186,470 
130,194 
173.59* 
1 19,906 
137,167 
173,918 
166,845 
181.955 
»9».709 
346.095 
411.163 
613,411 

79>.*<I 

665,666 

571.948 

571.563 

367.957 

457.044 

631,191 

1.760,501 

6,410,314 

6^86,161 

5.949.581 

6,170.086 

S.59S.014 

S.543.tra 

4.794.7SS 

5,461,181 

7.881,565 

11,446,939 

15.579,746 


(3,855,000 
4.759.000 
5,650,000 
4,546,000 
4,905.000 
5,661,000 
5.S>6.ooo 

t. 818.000 
.154,000 
7,iS4.eeo 
8,510,000 
it.68i.eoe 
16.356,000 
13,761,000 
11,813,000 
11,815,000 
7.6o6,eoe 
9,448,000 
131484.000 
30,393.000 
131.513.000 
134.083.00e 
111.989,000 
119,614,000 
115.s77.eoo 
114.586,000 
99.116,000 
111,895.000 
i6a,947,ooe 
*57.30i.ioe 
311,061,900 


1,511,050 
•».899.930 
10,0x7.940 
9,618,935 
13.467,635 
I3,59i.*35 
11,654,140 
11.770.545 
•0.834.550 
10,991.085 
Il.4s1.540 
13,863,080 
17,140,611 
10,985.591 
18.161,779 
18,746,919 
17,385.755 
14,807,004 
19.175,867 
15.000,341 
18,488,597 
19.095.418 
35.40r.971 
43.051.583 
63.317.014 
78.775.6e1 
9».0O3.944 
108.911,431 
157.581,331 
1A5.693.304 
165,018.091 


ti,9S4.ooo 

3,740,000 

>i.95i.oee 

11,450.000 

17.413.000 

17.579.000 

16,361,000 

15,116,000 

14,008,000 

14,111,000 

14,781,000 

r7.914.000 

SI. 16a, 000 

I7i  133.000 

36,540,000 

37.168.000 

11,479,000 

19,144,000 

•4,793.000 

31,440,000 

36,814,000 

37.618.000 

45.771.000 

55.063,000 

81,864,000 

101.851,000 

ri8,a55.ooo 

140,815,000 

103,741,000 

114.119,700 

1 '3.369.700 


564,857.380    tit.676.640,100 


9,653.67  >.Se7 


ti*,48i.5 14.700 


4.  Bdllion  Valob  op  thb  Silvbr  Dollar  [371}  Grains 
OF  PuRB  SilvbrI  at  trb  Annual  Avbraob  Pricb 
OP  Silvbr  bach  ybar  prom  1837 


S.  CoDiAOB  OP  Nations  op  tbb  World  . . 


Ybar 

Value 

Ybar 

Value 

i8t7 

tl.OOO 

1.008 
1.013 
1.013 
1. 018 
1.007 
1.003 
1.008 
1.004 
1.005 

l.OIl 

1.008 
1. 013 
1.018 
1.034 

I.OIS 
1.04a 
1.04a 
1.039 
1.039 
1.046 
1.039 
1.051 
1.045 
t.031 
1. 041 
1.040 
1.040 
1.035 
1.036 
X.017 
1. 01s 
1.014 
1.017 
1.015 

1871 

.838.  .....:::: 

l87t 

t . 00368 

:& 
.90039 
.01958 
.89111 
.86918 
.88564 

874 

1875 :... 

184 1  . 

1876 

1843 

l8:A« 

1878 

ig^J                        

1880 

1846 

1881 

i88a 

,87833 

1848 

1883 

,884 

.85904 
.81379 
.76931 

•"25' 
.71683 

188s 

1886 

1887 

1888 

*ftCA         

1889 

.71315 

;!« 

1800 

.80917 

mi: ..:::::. 

iSCY                    

180a 

.67401 

Wsl.::::.::::: 

. 6035 1 

1804 

.49097 

ImS::::::::::: 

llli 

1896 

.51157 
.46745 

1863 

1807 

x86t       

1898 

,86^              

1899 

.46515 

xS6j     

•47958 
.46093 
.40835 
.41900 
.44763 
.47100 

tM6              . 

I9OI 

mI ;:;;: 

1903 

tAAa 

IQOl 

1905 

1S91'.... 

Calsndar  Ybab 


1903 
1904 
1905 


Gold 


t14e.499.S47 
455.4s7.085 
145.954.157 


Silver 


8111,795.819 
176,508,646 
103,880,105 


IV.  Ratio  of  Oold  to  Silver 

The  columns  showinp  the  amount  of  silver  pro- 
duced to  one  unit  of  gold  in  dollars  and  in  ounces 
were  prepared  by  Mr.  George  B.  Waldron,  down 
to  1894. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  are  added  Dr.  Soet- 
beer's  estimates  of  the  commercial  ratio  of  gold  to 
silver  down  to  1832,  the  estimates  of  Pixley  and 
Abell  from  183J-78,  and  those  of  the  Director  of 
the  Mint  from  1879-94.  Variations  between  the 
highest  and  lowest  ratios  of  each  period  are  given 
in  the  next  column  from  1687-1894,  basM  on 
daily  London  quotations  beginning  with  1833. 

The  question  of  the  relative  value  of  gold  and 
silver  and  the  currency  problems  arising  nom  this 
have  long  been  among  the  burning  economic  ques- 
tions of  modem  times.  We  give  here  only  tabular 
statements  of  the  facts  for  all  discussion  of  them, 
referring  the  reader  to  articles:  Bimetallism; 
Currency;  Contraction  and  Expansion  op 
Currency; Money. 

The  facts  seem  to  be  as  shown  in  the  following 
tables. 

For  the  ratio  since  X904  see  tables  3,  4  and  5. 
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Caum- 

DAK 
YSAU 


J493-«S»o 
ISai-1540 
1541-1560 
J561-1580 
1581-1600 
z6o 1—1630 
1631—1640 
1641-1660 
1661-1680 
1681—1700 
1701-1730 
1731-1740 
1741-1760 
1761-1780 
1781-1800 
1801-1810 
1811—1830 
l83i-i8jo 
1831-1840 

1841-1S48 

l84»... 

1850... 

1851... 

185a... 

.853... 

1S54 ■ . . 

I8SS... 

1856... 

1857... 

1858... 

1859... 

i860... 

1861... 


i86>.. 
1863.. 
1864.. 
1865 . . 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 

1869.. 
1870.. 

1871.. 


Silver 
pro* 
duced 
to  one 
of  gold 


Commeidal 

value  of  silver 

to  one  of 

gold 


8.10 
13.60 
36.63 

56.76 
49-64 
47.44 
41.77 
36.39 
31.76 
S17.74 
33.60 
31.66 
31.53 
49-41 
50.30 
47 -»S 
31-40 
39.40 

14-35 

16.85 

14.  OJ 

4 

4 

5.09 

4.81 

4-40 

4.88 

5.31 

5.31 

5.48 
6.18 

6.71 
7.36 

6.91 
6.70 
8.3» 
7.33 

7-15 
7.73 

9.13 


I 


11.30 

11.30 
11.50 
11.50 
11.90 
13.00 
13.40 
13.80 
14.70 

14-97 

15.31 

15-09 
14-75 
14-73 
15.09 
15-61 
15-49 
15.80 
15.76 

15.85 
15.78 
15.70 
IS -46 
15-59 
15.33 
15-33 
15-3S 
15.38 
15-37 
lS-38 
15-19 
15.39 
15-50 

15-35 

15-37 
15.37 
15-44 
15-43 
15-57 
15-59 

15-60 
15-57 

IS -59 


Significant  hiitorical 
event* 


-60 

1.13 

-73 

1.14 
.»5 

.53 

.40 
.30 

■  55 
.43 
.51 
.4« 
.»4 

■  45 
.44 

.38 
.«4 
.38 

.41 

.38 

•'2 

.46 

.35 

53 
.33 
.»5 

.36 

.44 


1493.  Discoveryof  America 

1531.     Cortei    completes 

the  conquest  of  Mexico. 


1793.  U.  S.  Mint  esub- 
Ushed.     Ratio  is  to  1. 

1816.  England  demone- 
tises silver. 

1834.  U.  S.  Mint  ratio 
changed  to  16  to  i. 

1847.  Gold  disooveted  in 
Cuiforaia.     Panic 

1851.  Gold  discovered  in 
Australia. 


1858.  Gold  discovered  in 


1859.    Discovery  of  silver 

m  Nevada. 
186 1.  Op«iing  of  American 

Civil  War. 
1863.  Gold  and  silver  at  a 

premium  in  the  U.  S. 

1865.  End  of  American 
CivU  War. 

1868.  Valuable  silver- 
mines  opened  in  Colo^ 
rado. 

1870-71,  Franco- Prussian 
War. 

187 1-73.  Germany  demon- 
etises silver. 


Calbm- 

DAK 

Ybaks 


SUver 
pro- 
duced 
to  one 
of  gold 


1871.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
1878. . . 

1879.  ■• 
z88o^.. 
18S1... 
1883... 
1883... 
18S4... 
1885... 
1886... 
18S7... 
1888... 
18S9. , . 
1890... 
1891.,. 
189a.  . . 

1893... 

1894... 

1493-1600 
1601-1700 
1701—1800 

1801-1848 
1849-1873 
1874-1894 

1806-1894 
1493-1894 


Comniercia] 

value  of  silver 

to  one  of 

gold 


10.47 
13-59 
13.60 
13-17 
13.51 
11.36 
13.76 


14.08 
14-55 

15.83 
17-53 
19.33 

16.59 
17.48 
18.19 
18.79 
30.41 

30.I3 
31.93 
31.70 
31.63 


31.37 


18.89 


30.35 
40.81 
30.03 


38.98 

6.88 
17. S> 


•3-94 


19-34 


:li8 


15.63 

15. 9> 
16.17 

16.59 
17.88 
17.33 
17.94 


18.40 
18.05 
18.16 
18.30 
18.64 
18.57 
19.41 
30.78 
31.13 
31.99 
33.10 
19-76 
30.93 
33.73 


36.49 


3«.S9 


11.48 
13-97 
14-97 


15.69 
15-48 
30.33 


16.65 


.49 
.56 
.63 
.63 

4'.  05 
i.Sa 

1.98 


1.76 

■  41 
.69 
.86 
.4a 

■  70 
1.36 
a -39 
1.79 
1.51 

1.37 

4.39 
«-33 
3-34 


6.58 


Significant  historical 
events 


.70 
3. 30 
1.60 


1.14 

1.36 

18.97 


19.88 


13.9s  33.73 


i8T3.  Scandinavian  Union 
lonned  on  a  gold  basis. 

1R73.  Silver  demonetised, 
in  the  U.S.     Panic. 

1874.  Silver  demonetized 
by  the  Latin  Union. 

1875.  Holland  suspends 
the  coina^  of  silver. 

1876.  Russia  suspends  the 
coinage  of  silver. 

1877.  Finland  adopt*  the 
gold  standard. 

1878.  U.  S.  returns  to 
umited  lemonetisation 
of  silver. 

1879.  Resumption  of  specie 
payments  m  the  U.  S. 

1883.  War  with  Egypt. 


1885.  Single  gold  standard 
introduced  in  Egypt. 


1890.     Silver    puidiasing 

act  in  the  U.  S. 
1893.    Gold   standard   le- 

S laces  silver  standard  in 
ustria-Hungary. 
1893.  Suspension  of  silver 
coinage  in  India  and  re- 
peal of  purchasing  clause 
of  act  of  1890  in  the  U .  S. 


The  cotnmerdal  ratio  of  gold  to  silver,  from  the 
time  of  Herodotus  (bom  484  b.c.)  down  to  the 
year  1 7 1 7 ,  is  shown  in  the  following  from  the  letter 
of  Lord  Liverpool  to  the  King  of  England  (see 
"Coinage  Laws  of  the  U.  S.,"  1894,  p.  435)' 

In  Penia,  according  to  Herodotus i  to  ii| 

In  Greece  at  same  period i  to  13 

In  Greece  in  the  time  of  Plato itois 

In  Greece  it  is  stated  by  Xenophon  at 1  to  10 

After  the  plunder  of  gold  from  the  Temple  of 

Apollo,  according  to  Menander,  it  was i  to  10 

In  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  it  was. ...  1  to  10 

In  Rome,  according  to  Pliny  the  Elder i  to  loii 

In  Rome,  after  the  tribute  from  the  Etolians. .  i  to  10 
The  plunder  of  gold  from  the  Gaul*  by  Julius 

Craar  reducea  the  proportions  to 1  to  7) 

In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  Tadtua  states  it  at.. .  i  to  lat 
Until  the  reign  of  Alexander  Servius  it  contained  i  to  la* 

In  the  leign  of  Constantino  the  Great i  to  01} 

The  disorders  in  the  Roman  Empire  under 

Arcadus  and  Honorius  raised  it  to 1  to  14! 

From  which  it  appean  that  gold,  unless  when 
deprest  bysuooen  and  unusual  occurrences, 
or  enhanced  by  a  dread  of  public  insecurity, 
may  be  stated  to  have  been  for  upward  of 

900  years  in  the  proportion  of 1  to  10  or  la 

England,  under  Henry  III.,  la  16  to  1373 1  to  9^ 

England,  under  Edward  III.,  1330  to  1377- ...  i  to  is) 


In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV„  1400 

to  14 13 I  to  io| 

In  England,  in  the^eign  of  Edward  IV.,  1461 
to  1477 1  to  lit 

In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VlII..  1510 
to  1547 I  to  11. lo 

In  England,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elisabeth, 

is6o ito  II 

In  Enghnd,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I., 

1604 t  to  lat 

In  England,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  I., 

,  1611 I  to  13) 

In  England,  in  the  rei^  of  Charles  II.,  1665. . .    1  to  ut 

In  England,  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  1717 i  to  15I 

Relative  proportions  in  China,  according  to 
Humboldt i  to  lai 

Relative  proportions  in  Japan,  according  to 
Humboldt itoSi 

Relative  proportions  in  Bengal,  according  to 
bullion  report i  to  14.86 

Relative  proportions  in  Madras,  according  to 
bullion  report i  to  13I 

Relative  proportions  in  Bombay  according  to 
bullion  report i  to  15 

In  the  China  Diaries  it  is  stated  at  16  taels  of 
silver  to  i  tael  of  gold  of  100  touch  of  pure 
gold.  If  it  is  meant  to  be  of  pure  silver  also, 
the  proportion  would  be  1  to  16;  but  it  is 
believed  to  be  the  average  fineness  <^  silver 
in  dollars,  which  would  be ito  14.S96 

RxriuNCKs:  SeeCuxaxMCT. 
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GOLDMAH,  EMMA:  Communist  Anarchist; 
bom  1869,  near  Kovno,  Russia;  educated  in  St. 
Petersburg  and  Kdnigsberg  ^Prussia).  She  be- 
came acquainted  with  tnoaem  revolutionary 
ideas  at  an  early  age,  in  Russia,  and  joined  the 
ranks  of  Communist  Anarchists  in  America.  She 
has  been  an  active  anarchist  for  about  twenty 
years.  She  served  one  year  in  prison  at  Black- 
well's  Island,  N.  Y.,  for  addressing  an  outdoor 
meeting  of  the  New  York  unemployed,  in  1893, 
and  was  arrested  in  Chicago,  in  1901,  together 
with  a  number  of  other  anarchists,  on  the  charge 
of  conspiracy  with  Czolgosz,  but  discharged  m 
the  )x>lice  court.  Delegate  from  America  to  the 
International  Anarchist  Congress  at  Paris,  1900, 
and  to  the  Amsterdam  (Holland)  Congress,  1907. 
Publisher  of  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  social 
science  and  Uterature,  Mother  Earth.  Address: 
210  East  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

GOLDSIEm,  MISS  Vn>A:  Australian  woman 
suffragist;  bom  in  Portland,  Victoria.  She  is 
president  of  the  Woman's  Political  Association  of 
Victoria,  secretary  of  the  United  Cotincil  for 
Woman's  Suffrage,  and  a  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committees  of  the  National  Council  of  Women 
of  Victoria,  of  the  Criminology  Society,  and  of 
the  Royal  Victorian  Trained  Nurses'  Association. 
She  has  spoken  on  woman  suffrage  before  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and  Senate 
committees,  and  was  the  representative  for  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand  at  the  International 
Woman's  Suffrage  Conference  held  in  Washington 
in  1903.  Miss  Goldstein  was  the  first  woman 
candidate  for  Parliament  in  the  British  Domin- 
ions (December,  1903).  She  is  the  editor  and 
proprietor  oi  Woman's  Sphere.  Address:  Oxford 
Chiunbers,  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne,  Victoria. 

GOMHBRS,  SAMUEL:  American  labor  leader; 
president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor; 
bom  in  London,  England,  1850;  apprenticed  to  a 
shoemaker  at  the  age  of  ten ;  obtamed  his  educa- 
tion after  working-hours.  He  later  became  a 
cigarmaker  and  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1863.  Joining  the  cigarmakers'  union  he  soon 
became  promment  in  its  councils  and  served  as 
president  of  Union  144  for  six  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  repeatedly  elected  delegate  to  thecon- 
ventions  of  the  Cigar  Workers'  International 
Union,  the  constitution  and  development  of 
which  are  largely  the  results  of  his  eSorts.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion OP  Labor,  was  elected  its  first  president, 
1 88 a,  and  has  been  reelected  every  year  since  ex- 
cept in  1895,  when  he  was  defeated  because  of  his 
opposition  to  the  endeavors  of  the  Socialist  Party 
to  capture  the  federation. 

Mr.  Gompers  has  repeatedly  declined  election 
or  appointment  to  important  and  remunerative 
politick  and  other  offices,  and  has  devoted  his 
every  energy  to  upbuilding  the  trade-union  move- 
ment. For  this  he  has  worked  unremittedly, 
traveling  over  the  whole  country.  During  the 
first  six  years  of  his  official  duty  he  received  no 
salary  nor  any  other  emolument.  In  the  eight- 
hour  struggle  of  1886  he  paid  his  entire  expenses 
and  worked  night  and  day  for  many  weeks.  He 
is  not  opposed  to  the  aims  of  socialism,  tho  not 
committed  to  its  views,  and  he  believes  in  political 
action  on  the  part  of  Labor,  but  holds  that  the 
main  hope  of  Labor  is  in  the  trade-union  move- 
ment and  that  to  commit  that  movement  to  anj 
political  party  or  endeavor  wotdd  be  to  disrupt  it 


and  hurt  it  irremediably.  Mr.  Gompers  has  been 
editor  of  the  federation's  organ  for  thirteen 
years,  is  vice-president  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation,  and  has  written  numerous  tracts  and 
magazine  articles  on  labor  subjects.  Address: 
423  G  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GOOD  GOVERKMEITT  CLUBS:  The  establish- 
ment of  "good  government  clubs,"  the  object  of 
which  is  explained  by  their  name ,  began  with  thef or- 
mation of  theCity  Club  in  New  York,  April  13, 1892. 

The  failure  of  the  Municipal  League  to  elect  its 
candidate  to  the  mayoralty  in  1891  occasioned 
profound  discouragement  among  those  desirous 
of  obtaining  good  city  government.  It  seemed 
to  indicate  that  mere  popular  indignation  or  en- 
thusiasm could  not  be  counted  u|x>n  when  pitted 
against  an  organized  political  machine.  It  be- 
came clear,  therefore,  that  if  the  work  of  improv- 
ing city  government  was  to  be  undertaken  at  all. 
it  must  be  undertaken  upon  a  permanent  plan — 
a  fact  which  suggested  the  organization  of  a  social 
club  which  would  serve  to  bring  together  and  to 
keep  together  all  those  interested  in  good  govern- 
ment. The  City  Club  was  established,  laigely 
owing  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Edward  Kelly.  One 
of  its  chief  activities  was  to  establish  other  local 
clubs,  which  were  called  good  government  clubs, 
and  have  been  very  successful.  More  recently, 
however,  the  name  "Good  Government  Club" 
has  been  less  used.     (See  Municipal  Reform.) 

GOOD  TEMPLARS,  niDEPENDENT  ORDER 

OF:  The  Independent  (International)  Order  of 
Good  Templars  originated  in  Utica,  N.  Y.,  in 
18$ I.  Its  platform  is  total  abstinence  for  the 
individual  and  prohibition  for  the  State.  It  was 
the  first  secular  organization  in  the  world  to  ad-  • 
mit  woman  upon  equal  terms  with  man,  and  its 
attitude  in  this  respect  has  been  a  very  material 
help  to  all  movements  looking  to  the  advance- 
ment of  woman.  For  the  first  seventeen  years  of 
its  existence  the  order  was  confined  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  spread  all  over  North 
America,  numbering  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
members ;  and  many  of  the  laws  dealing  with  the 
liquor  traffic  in  the  different  states  and  provinces 
are  the  result  of  its  work.  The  order  has  also 
been  largely  instrumental  in  originating  other 
movements,  such  as  the  Woman's  Crusade,  the 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  and  the 
Prohibition  Party. 

In  1868  Good  Templarism  was  introduced  into 
England  and  Scotland,  and  somewhat  later  into 
Ireland  and  Wales.  There  are  very  strong  bodies 
in  these  countries;  and  in  the  British  Isles,  as  in 
North  America,  the  order  has  had  a  great  influ- 
ence in  shaping  legislation.  Rather  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  Good  Templar  Order 
was  carried  to  Scandinavia,  where  it  immediately 
took  root,  and  has  made  the  most  astonishing 
progress.  The  grand  lodge  of  Sweden  is  now  the 
largest  organization  in  the  world,  having  about 
135,000  members.  Norway  and  Denmark  have 
also  large  grand  lodges  in  proportion  to  their 
population.  In  Iceland  about  one  in  seven  of 
the  population  is  a  member  of  the  order. 

Within  about  fifteen  years  after  its  foundation, 
the  order  reached  Germany,  where  it  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  tremendous  power,  already  counting 
a  membership  of  about  40,000.  It  publishes  sev- 
eral new.spapers,  and  owns  a  number  of  halls, 
hotels,  and  restaurants.     Smaller  organizations 
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exist  in  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Switzerland;  and, 
quite  recently,  beginnings  have  been  made  in 
Hungary  and  Rumania.  For  man^  years  Good 
Templar  grand  lodges  have  been  mamtained  in  all 
the  Australian  states  and  in  New  Zealand.  Four 
grand  lodges,  each  having  several  thousand  mem- 
bers, are  to  be  found  in  South  Africa.  A  remark- 
able work  is  going  on  among  the  natives  on  the 
Gold  Coast  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa.  There 
are  three  grand  lodges  in  India,  where  some  of  the 
work  is  carried  on  in  the  vernacular,  and  there 
are  lodges,  some  of  them  using  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, m  different  parts  of  South  America  and 
the  West  Indies. 

A  feature  of  the  order's  work  is  that  carried  on 
among  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Great  Britain. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  British  war-ships  have 
lodges  on  board,  holding  regular  meetings;  and 
a  majority  of  the  regiments  of  the  British  army 
have  also  their  G<x>d  Templar  organizations. 
Wherever  the  order  has  gone  it  has  enrolled  chil- 
dren as  well  as  adults,  and  it  now  has  a  juvenile 
membership  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The 
number  of  grand  lodges  in  the  world  is  now  70,  with 
a  total  membership  of  407,645.  International 
Secretary,  Col.  B.  F.  Packer,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

GORKI,  MAXIM  (pen-name  of  Alekaei 
Maksimovich  Pyeshkov):  Russian  social  writer 
and  novelist;  bom  1868  at  Niini-Novgorod.  He 
was  successively  a  shoemaker  s  apprentice,  scul- 
lery-boy, baker,  ship's  cook,  porter,  gardener, 
pamter  of  ikons,  lawyer's  clerk,  tramp,  and  finally 
writer.  As  a  tramp  he  journeyed  over  large  por- 
tions of  the  empire,  and  his  idealistic  3^t  reahstic 
novels  are  largely  based  on  his  experiences  with 
the  working  and  vagrant  classes,  whose  thoughts 
and  social  conditions  he  has  brilliantly  inter- 
preted. His  novel  "MakarChoudra"  (189a)  was 
the  first  of  a  large  number  among  which  "Foma 
Gordye'eff  "  is  probably  the  best  known  out.°ide  of 
Russia.  Other  works  are  "Chelkash  " ;  "  Song  of 
the  Falcon  " ;  "  Song  of  the  Petrel " ;  "  The  Orloff 
Couple  and  Mava"  ;^"Troye":  "About  the  Devil"; 
"  More  About  the  Devil'';  "The  Reader";  "The 
Outcasts"  (1Q02);  "Three  Men"  (1902).  Gorki 
has  visited  other  countries  (the  United  States  in 
1906),  writing  and  lecturing,  largely  on  social 
themes,  and  voicing  the  socialistic  radicalism  of 
the  Russian  and  other  working  classes.  Address: 
Arsemas,  Nijni-Novgorod,  Russia. 

GOSMAIT,  ALBXAHDER:  Australian  clergy- 
man; bom  at  Crail,  Fife  County,  Scotland,  1899; 
educated  in  public  schools  and  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow;  degree  of  D.D.  conferred  upon  him 
by  St.  Andrew's  University  in  1904.  In  1864  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  theology  in  the  Con- 
gregational College  of  Victoria,  and  in  1876  be- 
came its  principal.  Since  1879  he  has  been  min- 
ister of  the  Augustine  Congregational  Church  at 
Hawthorn,  near  Melbourne,  Victoria.  Mr.  Gos- 
man  is  chairman  of  the  Victorian  Congregational 
Union,  and  was  a  delegate  to  the  first  and  second 
International  Congregational  Councils,  London, 
1 89 1,  and  Boston,  1899.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
Wages  Board  and  president  of  the  Antisweatine 
Lea^e  from  1895  to  190a.  Address:  Burwood 
Road,  Hawthorn,  Victoria. 

GOTHENBURG.  See  Norwegian  Company 
System. 

GOUGH,  JOHK  BARTHOLOMEW:  American 
temperance  lecturer;  bom  at  Sandgate,   Kent, 


England,  181 7;  son  of  a  pensioner  of  the  Penin- 
sular War  and  a  village  schoolmistress.  At  the 
age  of  twelve  he  went  to  America  and  worked  on  a 
farm  in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.  In  183 1  he  went 
to  New  York  City,  where  he  found  employment  in 
the  binding  department  of  the  Metno<Ust  book 
establishment ;  but  habits  of  dissipation  lost  him 
this  employment,  and  reduced  him  to  that  of  giv- 
ing recitations  and  singing  comic  songs  at  low 
grog-shops.  He  was  married  in  1839;  but  his 
drunken  nabits  reduced  him  to  poverty,  and  prob- 
ably caused  the  death  of  his  wife  and  child.  A 
benevolent  Quaker  induced  him  to  take  the 
pledge ;  and  he  attended  temperance  meetings  and 
related  his  experience  with  such  effect  as  to  in- 
fluence many  others. 

Cough  later  became  a  prominent  advocate  of 
the  temperance  cause.  After  ten  years  of  great 
success  as  a  temperance  lecturer  he  went  to  Eng- 
land in  1853  and  carried  on  a  remarkable  work 
there.  He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  Au- 
gust, 1869,  and  soon  began  to  lecture  on  "Street 
Life  in  London."  Other  subjects  were  added  to 
bis  list,  and  in  all  he  retained  his  great  popularity. 
In  1873  l^c  announced  that  he  would  retire  from 
the  lecture  field,  but  he  was  afterward  prevailed 
upon  to  appear  on  special  occasions.  In  1878  he 
again  visited  England.  In  1869  he  issued  his  "Au- 
tobiography and  Personal  Recollections,"  and  in 
1880  "Sunshine  and  Shadow,"  being  chiefly 
passages  from  his  lectures.  He  died  m  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  1886. 

GOULD,  ELGm  RALSTON  LOVELL:  Ameri- 
can economist  and  banker;  bom  at  Oshawa, 
Ontario,  i860 ;  educated  at  home,  at  Victoria  Uni- 
versity, Coburg  (now  at  Toronto),  and  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  From  1884  to  1887  he  was 
instructor  in  the  Department  of  History  and  Po- 
litical Economy  in  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  High 
School ;  in  1 885  he  conducted  an  official  inquiry  m 
Belgium  and  Germany  for  the  Department  of 
Labor,  and  in  1887  he  became  permanently  con- 
nected with  that  department  as  a  statistical  ex- 
pert. In  1 887-88  he  was  reader  in  social  statistics 
at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  in  1893  be- 
came resident  lecturer  there.  He  has  represented 
the  United  States  Government  at  various  inter- 
national congresses,  and  is  a  member  of  economic 
and  statistical  societies  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
1894  he  became  professor  of  statistics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chican).  Mr.  Gould  became  president 
of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  (New 
York)  in  1896,  the  purpose  of  this  enterprise 
being  to  provide  model  homes  and  tenements  for 
wage-earners.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Thirty- 
fourth  Street  National  Bank  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Gould  believes  thoroughly  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  historical  method  and  of  statistics  to 
economics,  but  does  not  accept  the  opportunism 
of  some  of  the  historical  school.  He  believes  in 
the  gradual  reduction  of  the  tariff  and  in  inter- 
national bimetallism;  he  does  not  believe  in  llie 
nationalization  of  natural  monopolies,  but  thinks 
the  municipalization  of  some  of  them  might  be 
carefully  tried.  Among  his  works  may  be  men- 
tioned: "Housing  of  Working  People,"  "Popular 
(Control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic,  "  "Tne  Gothenburg 
System  of  Liquor  Traffic,"  and  "The  Social  Con- 
dition of  Labor."  Address:  301  West  Seventy- 
seventh  Street,  New  York  City. 

GODSN AY,  1BAN  CLAUDE  MARIE  VHf CEHT, 
SBIOHBUR  DE:      French  economist;  bom  at 
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Saint  Malo,  1712.  Traveling  as  a  merchant  in 
Spain,  Holland,  and  England,  he  published  in 
France  on  his  return  a  report  on  the  economic 
and  financial  condition  of  these  countries.  Ap- 
pointed intendant  du  commerce  in  1851,  his  ob- 
servation convinced  him  that  the  lack  of  develop- 
ment in  French  manufacturing  was  due  to  the 
various  governmental  restrictions,  and  he  came 
thus  largely  tho  not  wholly  to  embrace  the  views 
of  the  Physiocrats,  and  became  the  author  of 
the  famous  phrase,  Laisset-faire,  laissez- passer. 
He  died  in  1759. 

OOVERirMEKT:    This  term,  which  is  derived 
from  the  haXin gubernare  (to  steer,  direct, govern), 

GOVIRNMSMT  IN   THB  WOKLD 


CoimnilBIt  AND  GOVBRNMSNT 

Area* 

Populations 

KtpMican: 
North  America: 
United  States 

3.611,933 
1,045,600 
7.405,000 

107,054 

15.976 

38 

35.000 

80,590,000 
■1,500,000 
37,514.000 

38.961.945 
3.3 15.443 

Latin  RepuUiCk 

South  Amenca  (except  Guiana) . , 
Europe: 

Switserland 

Africa: 

Liberia 

Total  Reoublican 

11.331.601 

184.951.000 

CoHStitntional: 
North  America: 

3.781,554 

1.384,734 
313.165 
161,100 

3.077.37* 

5.591.S64 

>3>.350.6i8 

3.358.118 

47.564.000 

4.548.99« 

Europe  (except  Prance,  Switzer- 
land, San  Marino,  Russia,  and 
Turkey) 

Alri«: 

Cape  Colony  and  Natal 

Asia: 

Japan 

Australian  Commonwealth  and 
NfwZralsnfl 

Total  &»utitutionaI 

8.7 19.030 

>99.4 13.301 

Ccioniis    wtifumt   Stlf-Govtrnmtnt. 
or  DtpmdmeUs: 
India 

1.087.404 
1.3SO.OOO 

3.135.194 
900.000 

781.863 

86.634 

4.089,076 

1,017,810 

188,000 

809,951 

1,15.885 

131.898.807 
11,734.000 

106.666,074 
30,001,000 

36,111,785 

110.890 

53,4<s.340 

>3.5oS.ooo 

850.000 

9. 158.95  > 

173.J09 
7.944.617 

Anglo-Bgypt  and  Sudan 

Other  British  (>>lonies  and  De- 

Dutch  (Monies  and'bependen- 

Danish  Colonic*  and  Dependen- 
cies  

French  Colonies  and  Dependen- 
cies  

(German  Odonies  and  Dependen- 
cies  

Italian  Cdonies  and  Dependen- 
cies  

Portuguese  Odonses  and  Depen- 
dencies  

Spanish  0>lonies  and  Dependen- 
cies .• 

United  States  Dependencies 

Total  Colonial  without  Self- 

13.836,108 

501.691.174 

Atitoeratie: 

Asia 

8,66o,J9S 

1,184.880 
4.177,170 
110,000 
618,000 
81.000 
S15.400 
151.800 
150,000 
119,000 

119.004,514 

16.131,140 

416,047.000 

5*000.000 

9.500,000 

Turldsh    Empire,    Europe    and 

Siam 

Persia 

ES.. :::.::::::::::::.:;:: 

Afghanittan, ,, 

4.000.000 
5,515.000 
3,500,000 
5,000,000 

Bb^u.  Nepal,  and  Oman. 

.............. 

Total  Antociatic. . .'. 

15.789,645 

615.798.754 

denotes  the  power  vested  in  the  State  by  which 
its  affairs  are  conducted.  Government  may  be 
of  any  form — monarchical,  despotic,  autocratic, 
aristocratic,  plutocratic,  democratic;  it  may  be 
local,  mtmicipal,  state,  or  national.  (For  the 
principles  involved  and  the  various  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, see  Anarchism;  Democratic  Party; 
Fbderations  ;  Indivipualism  ;  Republican 
Party;  Socialism;  State;  Voluntaryism,  etc.). 

Says  Hamilton  {Federalist,  No,  15),  "Why  has 
government  been  instituted  at  all  ?  Because  the 
passions  of  men  will  not  conform  to  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  justice  without  constraint."  (For 
a  discussion  of  this,  see  Anarchism;  Socialism; 
State.) 

Republican  government  embraces  24 , 3  percent 
of  the  area  of  the  habitable  world,  and  1 1 . 4 
p>er  cent  of  the  world's  population.  Ojnstitu- 
tional  government  (not  republican)  embraces 
17.2  per  cent  of  the  area,  and  18.5  per  cent  of 
the  population.  (Colonies  or  dependencies  without 
self-government  embrace  27.3  per  cent  of  the 
area,  and  31,4  per  cent  of  the  population.  Au- 
tocracy embraces  3 1 .  i  per  cent  01  the  area,  and 
38.8  per  cent  of  the  population. 

ORAIfGERS:  An  association  of  American 
agriculturists  commonly  known  by  this  name, 
tho  formerly  called  Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  President 
Johnson  sent  O.  H.  Kelly,  an  employee  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  as  an  agent  into  the 
Southern  States  to  investigate  the  condition  of 
the  farmers  in  that  section  of  the  country  and  to 
report  the  result  of  his  observations.  He  was  so 
seriously  imprest  with  what  he  saw  that  he  pro- 
posed a  national  association  of  farmers,  with 
branches  in  all  sections  of  the  country.  On  Dec. 
4,  1867,  the  National  Grange  was  organized  with 
Mr.  Kelly  as  secretary. 

It  was  to  be  divided  into  national,  state,  and 
subordinate  assemblies  or  "granges."  Women 
were  to  be  admitted  to  memberahip  on  equal 
standing  with  men.  The  piuposes  of  the  order 
were  two — ^the  industrial  benefit  and  the  social 
improvement  of  its  members.  The  discussion 
of  any  political  question  was  strictly  forbidden. 
This  was  found  difficult,  but  its  leaders  have  been 
successful  in  the  main  in  keeping  it  out  of  politics, 
and  it  is  different  in  this  respect  from  the  other 
farmers'  organizations.  (S««  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance.) 

Up  to  the  close  of  1871  there  were  but  about 
200  granges  organized,  while  the  national  grange 
contained  only  its  seven  original  members.  From 
this  time  forward  its  progress  was  rapid.  The 
farming  population  began  to  perceive  the  advan- 
tages of  the  association,  and  erew  as  enthusiastic 
as  they  had  been  lethargic.  At  the  close  of  1875 
there  were  about  30,000  granges  in  existence, 
said  to  average  about  forty  members  each,  the 
order  being  strongest  in  the  West  and  Northwest 
and  well  represented  in  the  South.  By  this  time, 
however,  its  climax  of  prosperity  had  been 
reached.  Jealousy  arose  between  the  subordinate 
and  the  national  granges,  and  parties  with  no  in- 
terest in  agriculture  beyond  that  of  selling  goods 
to  the  farmers  made  their  way  into  the  order.  So 
far  was  this  carried  that  one  grange  was  organized 
on  Broadway,  New  York  City,  with  forty-five 
members,  representing  capital  of  perhaps  as 
many  millions,  and  composed  of  bank  presidents, 
wholesale  dealers,  sewing-machine  manufacturers, 
and  speculators.    The  result  of  all  this  was  a  great 
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depression  of  the  order.  Nevertheless,  the  order 
endured,  and  has  had  no  little  influence.  It  is 
said  to  have  organized  ^0,000  subordinate  ^^ups 
in  forty-foxir  states  ana  territories.  It  clauns  to 
have  prevented  the  renewals  of  patents  on  sewing- 
machines  ;  to  have  taught  transportation  compa- 
nies that  the  creator  is  greater  than  the  creature; 
to  have  passed  and  enforced. oleomargarine  laws, 
laws  restricting  alien  landlords  and  corporations, 
the  interstate  commerce  law,  ballot  reform  laws, 
the  making  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  a  cabinet 
officer,  establishing  agricultural  colleges  and  sta- 
tions, arbor  days,  public  schools,  numerous  local 
institutions. 

Cooperation  has  been  much  favored  by  the 
Grange,  and  numerous  experiments  have  been 
tried,  but  without  great  success.  (See  Coopera- 
tion.) 

The  foUowins  legislation,  accoiding  to  the  World  Almanac, 
1907,  is  favored  by  the  National  Grange: 

I.  Free  deUvery  of  mails  in  the  rural  districts  be  placed 
upon  the  same  permanent  footing  as  the  delivery  of  maib 
in  the  cities  and  the  appropriations  to  be  commensurate 
with  the  demands  and  the  benefits  of  the  service.  3.  Postal 
savings-banks.  3.  Election  of  United  States  senators  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  4.  An  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution granting  the  power  to  Congress  to  regulate  and 
control  all  corporations  and  combinations,  j.  Enlargement 
of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, giving  it  authority  to  determine  what  changes  shall 
be  made  or  what  practises  are  discriminative  or  unreason- 
able, and  their  findings  to  be  immediately  operative  and  so 
.  to  continue  until  overruled  by  the  courts.  6.  Regulation 
of  the  use  of  shoddy.  7.  Pure  food  laws.  8.  Extension  of 
the  markets  for  farm  products  equally  with  manufactured 
articles.  9.  An  antitrust  law,  clearly  defining  what  acts 
on  the  part  of  anycorporation  woi^d  be  detrimental  to  pub- 
lic welfare,  xo.  The  speedy  construction  of  a  ship  caiuil 
connecting  the  Mississippi  River  with  the  Great  Lakes  and 
the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  11.  Revision  of 
the  fees  and  salaries  of  all  federal  officers,  and  placing  them 
on  a  basis  of  similar  service  in  private  business.  la.  Parcels 
{>ost,  telephone  and  telegraph  u  the  mail  service,  ij.  Na- 
tional and  state  aid  to  improve  the  public  highways. 

Masltr,  N.  J.  Bachelder,  Concord.  N.  H.;  SMrttary.  C.  H. 
Freeman,  Tippecanoe  City,  Ohio. 

ORAYSOK,  VICTOR:  Member  of  Parliament 
for  Colne  Valley,  division  of  Yorkshire,  July, 
1907 ;  the  first  man  in  the  United  Kingdom  elected 
simply  as  a  Socialist;  bom  1881  at  Liverpool; 
became  an  engineer's  apprentice,  and  studied  life 
as  a  stowaway  and  tramp ;  he  matriculated  at  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  universities  with  a  view 
to  entering  the  Unitarian  ministry,  but  abandoned 
this,  went  to  live  in  a  Manchester  sliun,  and  earned 
his  living  as  a  journalist  and  lecturer.  Gaining 
popularity  among  the  workers  in  the  Colne  Valley, 
he  was  selected  as  candidate  for  Parliament,  and 
adopted  by  the  Independent  Labor  Party  (q.  v.), 
but  not  by  the  Labor  Party  (q.  v.).  He  defeated 
Philip  Bright  (Liberal — son  of  John  Bright)  by 
153  votes,  and  a  Conservative  by  411.  The  fact 
that  a  Socialist  could  defeat  both  the  old  parties 
without  the  formal  support  of  the  Labor  Party, 
created  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom. 

ORBAT  BRITAIN  (see  also  British  Empire; 
Ireland;  Scotland):  In  this  article  we  simply 
outline  British  social  reform  to  bring  out  the  con- 
tinuity, referring  for  all  statistics  and  details  to 
special  articles. 

The  story  of  social  reform  in  England  begins 
with  Alfred's  efforts  at  establishing  justice  and 
promoting  learning,  if  not  with  Augustine  and 
with  Aidan.  The  early  English  Church  and  some 
of  England's  kings  struggled  to  put  down  slavery. 
Englishmen  like  Anselm  and  Theobald  withstood 
Norman   oppression.     In    13 15    the   knights   at 


Runnymede,  led  by  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  won  from  King  John  the  Great 
Charter,  with  its  fundamental  rights,  freedom 
from  imprisonment  without  trial,  and  from  taxa- 
tion without  consent  of  the  council  of  the  nation.  • 
In  ia6s  Earl  Simon  of  Montfort,  for  Henry  III., 
summoned  the  burgesses  to  Parliament,  and  tmder 
Edward  I.  they  came,  reasserting  the  old  rights 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Witenagemot. 

As  early  as  1360  did  John  Ball  (q.  v.),  "the 
mad  priest  of  Kent,"  preach  a  medieval  Christian 
socialism,  asking  in  the  name  of  the  common  folk 
by  what  right  men  called  lords  were  greater  folk 
than  they,  and  declaring  that  the  lords  held  their 
estates  by  the  toil  of  the  villeins.  The  Peasants' 
Revolt  (q.  v.)  resulted  and  was  put  down,  yet  serf- 
dom was  conquered  and  the  spirit  engendered  has 
never  wholly  di«i  away.     One  finds 

^  "■  land's  "Piers  Plowman"  (1377)  and 
in  the  courtly  words  of  More's  "  Uto- 
pia" (1516).  It  enters  in  milder  form  into  Eras- 
mus's 'Christian  Prince,"  and  again  in  Harring- 
ton's "Oceana"  (1656).  It  is  voiced  in  Sellers 
proposed  "College  of  Industry"  (1695),  and  in 
Spence'sland  nationalization  of  1775.  (See  these 
names.)  England,  freed  from  serfdom,  enjoyed 
what  some  billed  the  "Golden  Age"  of  Merrie 
England. 

But  after  the  Golden  Age  came  the  Iron.  In 
the  sixteenth  century  the  nobles,  impoverished 
by  the  long  French  wars  and  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
drove  out  many  of  their  humble  folk,  and  turned 
their  fields  into  sheep  walks  for  the  raising  of  wool 
for  the  Flemish  market,  and  at  the  same  time 
fenced  in  many  of  the  commons,  calling  forth  con- 
tinual protest,  including  Latimer's  sermons. 
This  robbery  of  the  land  by  those  who  were  its 
rulers  but  not  its  owners,  together  with  the  con- 
fiscation of  the  monasteries  and  other  causes,  pro- 
duced the  landless  class  (see  Land),  and  made 
necessary  the  poor-laws  (.q.v.).  These  laws,  altho 
turned  by  remorseless  magistrates  into  a  means 
of  the  degradation  of  England's  poor,  contained, 
nevertheless,  the  socialistic  claim  of  the  right  of 
every  man  to  receive  opportunity  for  life  and  work 
from  the  State. 

The  contest  with  Charles,  the  Puritan  Com- 
monwealth, the  English  Revolution,  were  not 
movements  of  the  industrial  classes,  but  they  laid 
the  foundation  of  England's  political  democracy 
and  made  possible  the  England  of  to-day.  (Se« 
Levelbrs.) 

When,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  discov- 
ery of  steam-power  and  machine  production  de- 
veloped modem  industrial  England,  it  caused 
an  economic  revolution.  Under  the  laisset- 
fatre  teachings  of  Adam  Smith,  trade  threw  off 
restraint;  manufacturers  robbed  cottages  of 
their  women  and  cradles  of  their  children  to 
employ  them  in  factories  utterly  without  sanita- 
tion, coining  their  blood  into  profits.  Employees 
were  worked  like  slaves  and  hotised  more  poorly 
than  the  beasts,  the  whispers  of  Malthtisianism 
quieting  any  stirrings  of  the  conscience.  It  was 
necessary  that  men  be  killed,  it  was  said;  there 
was  not  room  for  all.  It  was  these  conditions 
that  led  to  modem  industrial  legislation. 

In  1795  Dr.  Aikin,  a  Manchester  physician, 
published  a  statement  concerning  the  evil  con- 
dition of  the  children  working  in  the  mills.  In 
1796  a  committee  was  formed  in  Manchester 
to  inquire  into  the  health  of  the  poor.  In 
I  So  3  the  elder  Peel  brought  in  and  passed  the 
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first  bill  for  the  preservation  of  the  health  and 

morals  of  apprentices  and  of  others  employed 

in  cotton   and   other   factories.      It 

_^^       immediately  accomplished  nothing, 

VfgJZw     being  fatally    defective;   but  it  es- 

»22Son  tablished  the  principle.     Other  bills 

^*^  introduced  did  little  more.  In  1824 
a  bill  was  passed,  mainly  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  Francis  Place,  outside  of  Parliament,  and 
Joseph  Hume  within,  giving  trade-unions,  which 
had  secretly  existed  since  about  1700,  the  right 
to  partially  organize.  In  1830  Richard  Oastler, 
speaking  for  the  antislavery  movement,  discov- 
ered that  there  was  "white  slavery"  in  England, 
and  from  that  date  gave  his  time  and  streng^th  in 
poverty,  and  even  when  imprisoned  for  debt, 
to  exposing  the  facts  of  factory  evils,  and  agita- 
ting for  legislation.  He  accomplished  little,  how- 
ever, till  Lord  Ashley,  afterward  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  took'  up  his  cause.  T.  Sadler,  in 
1 83 1,  had  moved  a  ten  hours'  bill,  but  to  no 
effect.  A  select  committee  was  appointed  in  the 
matter  in  183a,  but  only  to  gain  time  and  pre- 
vent action.  Lord  Ashley,  however,  now  taking 
hold,  brought  in  a  ten  hours'  bill  for  women  and 
children,  which  was  read  a  second  time  in  18^3. 
It  was  violently  opposed,  especially  by  individ- 
ualist Liberals  like  Cobden  and  Jobn  Bright. 
Finally,  Lord  Althorp  brought  in  for  the  govern- 
ment and  carried  a  compromise  bill,  which  was 
better  than  nothing.  Oastler,  however,  con- 
tinued his  agitation.  Children's  Employment 
Conmiissions  of  1843  and  1843  published  terrible 
revelations.  A  factory  act  was  passed  in  1844, 
and  finally  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill  ot  1847. 

Meanwhile  Robert  Owen  (^.  v.),  at  his  mills  in 
New  Lanark,  had  been  putting  in  practise  vari- 
ous reforms,  and  in  the  ^ear  1817  bid  a  scheme 
of  a  socialistic  community  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  act  is  sometimes  considered 
the  beginning  of  socialism  in  England;  but  it 
was  not  socialism  as  we  understand  the  word 
to-day.  Owen's  utopianism  and  evolutionary 
social' democracy  in  industry  have  little  in  com- 
mon. In  1825  Owen  purchased  New  Harmony 
in  the  U.  S.  and  started  a  short-lived  community. 
In  183s  he  founded  an  association  of  all  classes 
of  all  nations;  and  during  the  discussions  which 
arose  over  this,  the  words  "socialism"  and  "So- 
cialist" seem  first  to  have  been  used. 

The  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832  had 
abolished  the  "pocket  boroughs"  and  given 
England  a  taste  of  democracy.  Slavery  (q.  v.) 
was  abolished  in  the  British  colonies  m  1834. 
The  poor  laws  were  reformed.  The  middle  classes 
were  now  indeed  enfranchised,  but  these  reforms 
did  little  for  the  workmen.  These  Owen  reached. 
The  Owenite  press,  the  Crisis,  the  Pioneer,  the 
Herald  of  the  Rights  of  Industry,  and 

•m..  A_M    other  papers,  created  a  wide-spread 


itaPaciod 


movement.     Within  a  few  weeks  half 


a  million  members  are  said  to  have 
joined  Owen's  Grand  National  Con- 
solidated Trade-Union,  including  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  farm  laborers  and  women.  The  object 
was  to  put  an  end  to  all  competition.  The  wealth- 
ier elates  were  alarmed.  In  1834  six  Dorchester 
laborers  were  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transpor- 
tation for  the  mere  act  of  administering  an  oath. 
(See  Conspiracy  Laws.)  Monster  labor  con- 
gresses were  held;  30,000  persons  took  part  in  a 
procession  in  London  protesting  against  the  judg- 
ment ;  over  2  50,000  signed  a  petition.  Strikes  were 
ntuneiDUs.    They  generally  failed,  however.     A 


levy  of  iZd.  per  member  hurt  the  Grand  National. 
It  was  too  hurriedly  organized,  and  did  not  en- 
dure. The  trade-unions  all  suffered.  Led  by 
William  Cobbett,  WilUam  Lovett,  and  others, 
working  men  began  to  turn  to  political  metiiods. 
In  1838  a  representative  meeting  of  workmen 
drew  up  a  progrram  of  political  reforms  which 
they  held  to  be  necessary.  Speaking  to  the 
representatives,  the  Irish  orator  O'Connell  called 
it  their  charter,  and  in  all  the  subsequent  agi- 
tation this  program  was  called  the  People's 
Charter,"  and  its  supporters  "Chartists."  (See 
Chartism.)  The  charter  called  for  the  famous 
"six  points" — manhood  suffrage,  e(jual  electoral 
districts,  vote  by  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  abo- 
lition of  property  qualification  for  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  payment  of  members 
of  Parliament  for  their  services.  Enormous 
meetings  were  held.  Orators,  writers,  editors, 
poets  were  developed — O'Connor,  Lovett,  Cleave, 
Hetherington,  and  O'Brien  being  among  the 
leaders.  Every  center  had  its  Chartist  journal. 
But  there  soon  developed  a  division  as  to  the 
means  to  be  adopted.  Some  favored  an  appeal 
to  force;  many — probably  most — advocated 
constitutional  methods.  In  June,  1839,  a  pe- 
tition signed  by  nearly  1,300,000  persons  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons,  "bound  in 
iron  hoops,  four  men  bearing  it,"  asking  that  the 
charter  be  considered.  By  a  large  majority  the 
House  of  Commons  refused.  Relations  between 
the  government  and  the  people  be- 
WiarHgm  Came  Strained;  public  meetings  were 
forbidden;  riots  were  of  frequent  oc- 
currence. Agitation  continued  more 
or  less  vigorously  tmtil  1848,  the  year  of  revolu- 
tions. A  meeting  was  called  on  Kennington 
O>mmon  for  April  loth,  at  which  it  was  ex- 
pected that  half  a  million  workers  would  be  pres- 
ent. Great  alarm  prevailed;  the  military  under 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  called  out;  cannon 
were  planted  to  cover  the  meeting-place  and  the 
exits,  and  nearly  200,000  civilians  were  enrolled 
as  special  constables.  After  all  these  threaten- 
ings  the  gathering  on  the  common  was  not  as 
large  as  had  been  anticipated,  a  heavy  storm 
interfering.  Not  100,000  were  present.  This 
was  the  end  of  Chartism.  The  movement  col- 
lapsed when  apparently  at  its  highest.  During 
all  the  ten  years  of  the  agitation  it  had  been 
largely  an  economic  change  that  was  desired. 
Political  change  was  only  sought  in  order  to  se- 
cure economic  changes.  Every  constitutional 
means  had  been  tried  and  had  failed,  and  now 
the  government  had  shown  that  if  an  appeal 
were  to  be  made  to  force,  it  would  tise  all  its 
strength  to  crush  the  appeal,  and  would  yield  no 
quarter.  Just  while  men  were  pondering  the  al- 
ternatives, a  new  door  of  escape  was  opened — 
gold  was  discovered  in  America,  and  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  were  calling  for  colonists. 

The  repeal  of  the  com  laws  in  1846,  after 
the  long  free-trade  agitation  of  Cobden  and 
Bright,  and  the  passage  of  the  Ten  Hours'  Bill 
in  1847,  ^1^°  gave  hope  of  relief. 

The  close  of  the  Chartist  ag^itation  witnessed 

the  birth  of  organized  Christian  Socialism  (a.  v.). 

Charles      Kingsley     and    Frederick 

fli.^.M._    Denison  Maurice,  clergymen  of  the 

SSS^    Church  of   England,   with   E.  Van- 

sittart  Neale,  Thomas  Hughes,  J.  M. 

Ludlow  (see  these  names),  organized 

a  society  under  the  avowed  name  of  Christian 

Socialism.     "They  published  pamphlets  and  two 
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papers,  and  started  some  cooperative  stores. 
Their  papers  were  soon  discontinued ;  their  stores 
either  failed  or  were  swallowed  up  in  the  larger 
Rochdale  cooperative  movement;  but  their 
thought  lived.  Kingsley's  bold  dentmciation  of 
the  soulless  Manchester  school  of  political  econ- 
omy and  the  deeper  philosophy  of  Maurice  are 
potent  to-day. 

From  1850-80  English  trade- tmionism  was 
taking  form  and  growing,  with  many  ups  and 
downs.  The  Rochdale  cooperative  movement, 
beginning  in  1844,  during  this  f>eriod  made  its 
phenomenal  advance.  The  writings  of  Carlyle 
and  of  Ruskin  struck  strong  blows  against  the 
orthodox  political  economy.  In  1848  Mill  pub- 
lished his"  Pohtical  Economy."  Henceforth  po- 
litical economy  was  no  longer  a  dismal  science  of 
theories,  but  a  discussion  of  how  to  meet  practi- 
cal industrial  problems.  Mill  himself,  m  his 
"  Autobiography,"  came  to  announce  himself  a 
Socialist.  There  were  other  radical  forces  at 
work.  From  1849  to  his  death  in  1883  Marx  re- 
sided in  London.  In  London,  also,  was  Maz- 
zini.  Opposed  to  socialism,  as  it  was  presented 
to  him,  ne  really  preached  its  deepest  and  most 
ethical  ideas.  As  early  as  1847  Marx  and 
Engels,  corresponding;  with  a  London  society, 
turned  this  society  mto  a  communist  league; 
and  the  following  year  published  from  Brussels 
the  manifesto  of  the  communist  part^.  In  1863 
a  party  of  French  workine  men  visited  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition  in  London,  getting  into 
communication  with  English  trade-unionists;  on 
Sept.  38,  1864,  the  famous  "International" 
(q.  V.)  was  founded  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London. 
It  was  not  at  first  a  socialistic  organization.  Its 
simple  aim  was  to  unite  the  working  men  of  all 
countries.  Naturally  it  took  a  different  coloring 
with  different  nations.  In  England  it  meant 
little  more  than  an  attempt  at  international  trade- 
unionism,  and  took  no  deep  root. 

Little  as  he  intended  it,  the  lectures  in  Eng- 
land of  Henry  George  (q.  v.),  individualist  as  he 
proclaimed  himself,  seem  to  have  been  the  occa- 
sion for  the  first  crystallization  in 
ii,^,,,.„  England  of  modem  Socialist  thou^t. 
Accordineto  Sidney  Webb  ("Social- 
ism in  iBngland"),  the  coercive 
measures  introduced  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  minis- 
try against  the  Irish  Land  League  had  alienated 
many  of  the  earnest  Radicals  from  the  Liberal 
Partjr.  It  became  evident  that  Liberalism  was 
not  inconsistent  with  shameless  international 
aggression  in  the  interests  of  the  officers  and 
the  bondholders.  The  neglect  of  English  social 
questions  became  more  and  more  pressin^v  felt. 
"016  "Democratic  Federation"  was  founoed  in 
1881,  bv  H.  M.  Hyndman,  Herbert  Burrows, 
Miss  Helen  Taylor  (stepdaughter  of  John  Stuart 
Mill),  and  some  others.  The  only  distinctively 
Socialist  proposal  explicitly  set  forth  in  the  first 
program  of  this  organization  was  "nationali- 
zation of  the  land,"  placed  ninth  in  the  list; 
but  it  was  from  the  nrst  essentially  a  Socialist 
body,  and  it  changed  its  name  in  1884  to  the 
"Social   Democratic  Federation"  (a.  v.).    Men 

i'oined  like  William   Morris,  Tom  Mann,  John 
iums,  and  others. 

At  the  end  of  1884,  however,  William  Morris 
(q.  V.)  withdrew  from  the  Federation,  and  with 
others  formed  the  Socialist  League.  The  erounds 
of  secession  were  mainly  personal,  but  the  new 
society  soon  developed  a  policy  of  its  own,  stand- 
ing for  a  more  communistic  and  less  governmental 


conception  of  socialism.  Publishinjg;  the  Com- 
monvieal  (1885),  to  which  Mr.  Morris  ^ve  bril- 
liant contributions,  it  exerted  no  small  influence. 
About  1892,  however,  the  organization  and  the 
CommontuiMU  came  under  anarchist  control;  Mr. 
Morris  withdrew,  and  the  lea^e  virtually  died, 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation  keeping  on. 

A  more  potent  and  unique  orgaiiization  of 
English  Socialists  is  the  Fabian  Society  {q.  v.), 
founded  in  1883,  and  to-day  still  adding  to  its 
strength.  Commenced  mainly  as  an  educational 
and  propagandist  center,  it  includes  members 
of  other  societies.  In  one  year  its  members  have 
given  thousands  of  lectures  and  distributed  still 
more  thousands  of  Socialist  essays  and  tracts. 
It  has  influenced  political  parties,  economic  lit- 
erature, and  trade-union  thought.  It  may  al- 
most be  said  to  have  created  the  London  County 
Council  (q.  v.),  and  to  have  changed  the  thought 
of  the  working  men's  clubs  of  London.  Lea(^rs 
in  it  like  Sitoey  Webb,  Bernard  Shaw,  H.  G. 
Wells,  and  others  have  had  most  respectful  hear- 
ing, and  many  of  its  members  have  been  elected 
to  Parliament.     (See  Fabian  Society.) 

These  various  societies,  taking  advantage  of 
industrial  depressions  and  discontent,  have  large- 
ly captured  the  English  trade-unions  for  social- 
ism. A  "New  Trade-Unionism"  grew  steadily 
till  i8q5_.  The  agitation  in  behalf  of  the  unem- 
ployea  in  1886,  resulting  in  the  prosecution  at 
the  Old  Bailev  of  Messrs.  Hyndman,  Bums, 
Champion,  and  Williams,  led,  altho  they  were 
acquitted,  to  making  socialism  somewhat  popu- 
lar among  the  London  masses.  The  great  dock 
strike  of  1889  saw  a  turning  of  the  tide.  Ben  Til- 
lett,  Tom  Mann,  and  John  Bums  organized  the 
dock  laborers  and  won.  It  led  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  other  trades  thus  far  unorganized.  These 
new  unions  followed  the  new  leaders, 
J.  and  the  movement  began  to  grow  in 

J""T       .the  rank  and  file  of  even  the  old 

Vaioiiisiii  ^uuons-  By  1890  the  new  unionism 
was  in  the  majority  in  the  trade  con- 
gresses, and  in  1894  voted  to  support 
only  coUectivist  candidates.  'The  defeat  of  the 
Liheral  Party  in  1894,  however,  to  which  many 
of  the  old  trade-unionists  were  allied,  led  to  the 
older  trade-unions  securing  a  change  in  repre- 
sentation, giving  the  newer  trade-unions  less 
power,  and  thus  defeating  the  new  trade-union- 
ism at  the  Congress  of  1895.  Some  of  the  new 
trade-unions,  too,  did  not  endure. 

Labor  representatives  began  to  be  elected  to 
Parliament  as  Liberals  or  as  miners'  members. 
In  1873-74  no  fewer  than  thirteen  "labor  candi- 
dates" went  to  the  polls;  and  Alexander  Mac- 
donald  and  Thomas  Burt  (q.  v.),  two  leading 
officials  of  the  miners'  national  unions,  were 
elected  the  first  "labor  memb««"  of  the  House. 

However,  altho  largely  enfranchised  by  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1867,  English  workmen  in  their 
trades  congresses  even  rejected  amendments  in 
favor  of  manhood  suffrage  as  late  as  x883  and 
1883.  In  order  to  win  legal  recognition  at  all 
for  their  trade-imions,  the  leaders  had  had  to 
plant  themselves  wholly  on  the  middle-class 
ground  of  the  individual  freedom  of  each  man  to 
sell  his  labor  as  he  pleased,  collectively  or  not. 
Even  after  trade-imions  were  themselves  in  1871 
fully  legalized,  even  when  "in  restraint  of  trade," 
their  members  were  still  so  liable  to  prosecution 
under  vague  combination  laws,  that  the  unions 
were  engaged  in  a  battle  for  mere  existence  down 
to  1875.    At  this  date,  however,  the  Liberal  Par- 
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ty  having  been  defeated  largely  by  the  division 
of  the  liux>r  vote,  a  Conservative  government 
wiped  away  the  last  vestige  of  the  combination 
laws.  But  this  long  struggle  for  life  had  so  in- 
doctrinated the  trade-unions  with  the  individ- 
ualist economy,  that,  save  for  a  few  leaders  like 
Allan  of  the  Engineers  and  Apple^rth  of  the 
Caipenters,  the  average  trade- tmionist  cared 
nothing  for  parliamentary  action.  Even  when 
.free  to  act,  their  very  successes  made  the  trade- 
unions  conservative.  Men,  like  Mr.  Broadhurst, 
actually  opposed  eight-hour  legislation ;  a  motion 
in  support  of  it  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority 
at  a  trade-union  congress  as  late  as  1889. 

The  collectivist  policy,  however,  became  so 
popular  that,  weary  of  the  vast  promises  and 
slight  fulfilment  of  both  the  Liberal  and  Conserva- 
tive parties,  there  was  organized  (Jan.,  1893), 
mainly  under  the  lead  of  Keir  Hardie,  electeid 
M.  P.,  an  Independent  Labor  Party,  its  object 
being,  as  stated,  "the  collective  ownership  and 
control  of  the  means  of  production,  distribution, 
and  exchange."  Robert  Blatchford's  "Merrie 
England,"  emphasizing  the  principles  of  the 
party,  about  this  time  is  estimated  to  have 
reached  2,000,000  readers. 

Municipalism  of  various  kinds  was  long,  how- 
ever, the  main  practical  form  of  English  socialism. 
The  formation  of  the  county  councils,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  London  Countv  Council,  to  bring 
together  under  one  control  the  numberless 
bc»rds  and  vestries  that  had  power  in  various 
ways  in  London,  was  another  step  toward  social- 
ism. 

Later,  attention  was  directed  to  some  extent 
from  social  problems  by  the  Boer  War  and  dis- 
cussions arising;  from  it,  and  under  its  influence 
the  Conservatives  gained  a  new  lapse  of  life. 
Gradually,  however,  the  majority  of  the  trade- 
unions,  while  not  committing  themselves  to 
avowed  socialism,  came  to  favor  political  action 
directly  in  their  own  interests,  on  largely  social- 
istic lines  and  independent  of  any  political  party. 
A  Labor  Representation  Conmiittee 
j-l^g,       was  organized  composed  mainly  of 

PdUtlas  representatives  of  such  unions,  and 
of  a  few  other  organizations,  like  the 
Fabian  Society,  willing  to  cooperate 
on  those  lines,  to  manage  the  campaigns  of  can- 
didates indorsed  by  the  committee,  and  create 
a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  elected  members. 
(See  Labor  Rbprbsbntation  Comiiittbb.)  This 
movement  bad  growing  success,  till  in  the  general 
election  on  Jan.,  1906,  the  Labor  forces  aston- 
ished themselves  and  all  England  by  electine 
to  Parliament  twenty-nine  candidates  indorsed 
by  the  Labor  Representation  Committee,  which 
with  eleven  "mmers'  members"  and  fourteen 
Liberals,  but  also  Labor  members,  made  fifty-four 
Labor  members  (twentjr-nine  independent  of  other 
parties).  The  committee  therefore  adopted, 
1906,  ibe  name  of  the  Labor  Party  (9.  v.),  with 
Keir  Hardie  as  its  head.  The  independent,  ag- 
gressive, and  yet,  on  the  whole,  constructive  and 
practical  position  of  th6  party's  representatives  in 
Parliament  has  been  the  social  reform  political 
interest  of  the  year,  while  by-elections  have  added 
three  to  their  number  (including  one  elected  as  a 
Socialist) ,  making  some  eighty  members  all  largely 
socialistic  in  their  policies. 

Meanwhile  other  phases  of  social  reform  have 
Tecently  rapidly  advanced.  Distributive  coop- 
eration has  grown  steadily  and  productive  coop- 
eration has  been  begun  in  earnest.   (SeeCooPBRA- 


TiON.)  Cooperative  housebuilding  has  begun, 
but  especially  have  municipal  and  county  councils 
taken  up  the  housing  question,  in  many  cases  un- 
dertaking large  housing  schemes.  (See  Housing 
Question.)  A  successful  Garden  City  move- 
ment has  been  developed  (see  Gardbn  Cities), 
while  prominent  employers  have  developed  lai^ge 
and  beautiful  model  villages  for  their  employees. 
(See  Bournbville;  Port  Sunlight;  Modbl  Vil- 
lages.) The  question  of  employing  the  tmem- 
ployed  has  been  largely  agitated  and  successful 
attempts  inaugurated.  (See  Labor 
f~fgg*  Colonies;  Unemployment.)  Con- 
■oremaits  siderable  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  woman-suffrap^e  question  by 
women  who  were  willmg  to  storm  the 
House  of  ParUament  in  demanding  a  hearing  and 
allow  themselves  to  be  imprisoned  for  creating 
disturbance.  (See  Woman's  Movements.)  Much 
thought  has  been  attracted  to  the  taxation  of  land 
values  by  the  introduction  in  Parliament  of  a 
Scotch  bill  calling  for  a  distinction  in  making  up 
rates  on  values  of  land  and  values  of  improve- 
ments. Many  members,  including  the  Premier, 
are  said  to  favor  the  distinction.  (See  Land.) 
The  school  question  has  been  a  burning  theme, 
tho  a  compromise  bill  calling  in  the  main  for  sep- 
aration of  all  public  schools  from  Church  control 
was  thrown  out  of  the  Lords  after  it  had  passed 
the  Lower  House.  (See  School  Question,  arti- 
cles on  both  sides.)  (For  the  home  rule  ques- 
tion, which  has  so  largely  affected  English  poli- 
tics, see  Home  Rule;  Ireland.)  Great  Britain 
may  be  said  to-day  to  be  leading  the  world  (out- 
side of  New  Zealand  and  AustraUa)  in  the  actual 
taking  up  of  detailed  social  questions  and  press- 
ing for  tneir  solution  from  an  advanced  pomt  of 
view,  tho  Germany  and  Switzerland  are  probably 
actually  doing  more  on  slightly  more  paternal 
lines.  (See  special  articles  for  references  and  all 
details.) 

GREDESKUL,   mCHOLAS    AKDREITEVICH; 

Russian  jurist,  editor,  and  politician;  bom  in 
1864.  He  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Kharkof ,  and  later  became  a  professor  there,  and 
dean  of  the  law  department.  Gredeskul,  who 
was  second  vice-president  of  the  first  Duma,  was 
arrested  just  before  election  by  order  of  Minister 
Dumovo,  and  was  exiled  to  Archangel;  but  on 
being  elected  he  was  released.  He  is  a  Constitu- 
tional Democrat,  and  edits  a  newspaper  called 
Mir. 

GREEK  SOCIAL  POLITY:  This  was,  in  a  word, 
the  exaltation  of  the  State,  ordinarily  a  demo- 
cratic city,  based  upon  slave  labor,  over  all  de- 
fartments  of  life.  (See  Athens;  Aristotle; 
'lato.)  We  give  here  the  synopsis  of  the  Greek 
economic  and  social  idea,  as  given  in  Professor 
Ingram's  "History  of  Political  Economy  " ; 

I.  The  individual  is  conceived  as  subordinated  to  the  State, 
through  which  alone  his  nature  can  be  developed  and  com- 
pleted, and  to  the  maintenance  and  service  of  which  all  his  ^- 
torti  mtist  be  directed.  The  gnat  aim  of  all  political  thought 
is  the  formation  of  good  dtixens;  every  social  Question  is  stud- 
ied primatil^r  bom  the  ethical  and  educational  point  of  view. 
The  dtisen  is  -not  regarded  as  a  producer,  but  only  as  a  pos- 
sessor of  tliiae(!al:Weoth;  and  this  wealth  n  not  esteemed  for 
its  own  salee  or  for-  the  enjoyments  it  procures,  but  for  the 
higher  moral  and  public  aims  to  which  it  may  be  made  sub- 
servient.. 

.  9.  The  State,  therefore,  claims  and  exercises  a  controlling 
and  regulating  authority  over  every  sphere  of  social  life,  in- 
cluding the  economic,  in  order  to  bring  individual  action  into 
harmony  with  the  good  of  the  whole. 

3.  With  these  fundamental  notions  is  combined  a  tendency 
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to  attrilmte  to  iiutitutioiu  and  to  legiilatioo  an  tmlimited 
efficacy,  as  if  wdety  had  no  ipontaneoiu  tendencies,  but 
wonld  ol)ey  any  extmal  impulse,  if  imprest  upon  it  with  suf- 
ficient force  and  continuity. 

6RBELET,  HORACE:  American  editor  and 
social  reformer;  bom  at  Amherst,  N.  H.,  i8n. 
Before  he  was  ten  ^ears  old  his  father  became 
bankrupt.  The  family  then  moved  to  Vermont, 
where  they  made  a  scanty  living  as  day  laborers. 
When  fourteen  years  of  age  Greeley  was  ap- 
prenticed in  the  oflSce  of  the  Northern  Spectator, 
East  Poultney,  Vt.  His  wages  were  but  $40  a 
year;  but  by  living  on  almost  nothing  he  was  able 
to  send  money  home.  He  remained  here  six 
years,  when  the  paper  was  suspended.  For  a 
time  he  worked  with  his  father  on  a  rough  farm 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  then  began  to  tramp  the 
country  in  search  of  employment.  In  1831  he 
entered  New  York  with  $10  in  his  pocket,  and  two 
years  later  formed  a  partnership  with  a  fellow 
workman,  Francis  V.  Story.  Combining  their 
capital,  which  amounted  to  $1 50,  tbe^r  commenced 
by  printing  the  Morning  Post,  which  failed  in 
three  weeks.  But  Greeley  went  on  writing  as  well 
as  printing.  He  was  invited  by  James  Gordon 
Bennett  to  go  into  a  partnership  with  him  in  the 
Herald,  but  he  declined,  and  issued  instead  the 
New  Yorker,  a  literary  journal  which  lived  seven 
years.  Later  he  published  the  Log  Cabin,  a 
weekly  campaign  paper,  which  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. On  April  i  o,  1 84 1 ,  Greeley  commenced  the 
New  York  Tribune,  his  life-work. 

Greeley  was  then  entirely  without  money. 
From  a  personal  friend,  Mr.  James  Coggeshall,  he 
borrowed  $1 ,000,  on  which  capital  and  the  editor's 
reputation  the  Tribune  was  founded.  It  began 
with  600  subscribers.  Mr.  Greeley  opened  its 
columns  to  well-nigh  every  reform.  He  made  it 
the  leading  abolition  newspaper.  He  advocated 
in  it  dress  reform,  vegetarianism,  and  Fouribr- 

ISM. 

From  1850  until  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  the 
Tribune  did  much  to  create  and  awaken  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  of  the  North.  Greeley  urged  in 
his  paper  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  but 
at  its  close  immediately  advocated  universal  am- 
nesty and  suffrage.  From  1848  to  1849  he  was  a 
Whig  representative  in  Congress. 
.  In  1867  Greeley  was  appointed  delegate  to  the 
convention  for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution. 
He  antagonized  General  Grant's  administration, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Liberal 
Republican  Party,  which  held  its  national  con- 
vention at  Cincinnati  in  1872,  and  nominated  him 
for  president.  His  lifelong  opponents,  the  Demo- 
crats, nominated  him  also  at  their  national  con- 
vention— a  move  which  greatly  lessened  his 
chances  of  success  by  repelling  many  of  his  Re- 
publican supporters.  During  the  canvass  feeling 
ran  high,  and  he  took  the  field  in  person  and  made 
one  of  the  most  briUiant,  able,  and  sustained 
series  of  campaign  speeches  on  record.     In  the 


election  he  received  2,834,079  votes  as  against 
3,597,070  for  Grant.  Greeley  carried  Georgia, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  and 


Texas.  He  at  once  resumed  the  editorship  of  the 
Tribune,  but  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  had 
overtaxed  his  strength  in  the  campaign.  No 
sooner  was  it  ended  than  he  was  called  to  the 
bedside  of  his  dying  wife,  from  which  he  went  only 
to  be  himself  prostrated  by  a  nervous  disorder 
of  the  brain.  His  illness  was  short,  and  on  Nov. 
19,  1873,  he  died.  His  published  volumes  are 
as  follows:    "Hints  Toward  Reforms"  (1850); 


"Glances  at  Europe"  (1851);  "History  of  the 
Struggle  for  Slavery  Extension"  (1856);  "Over- 
land Journey  to  San  Francisco"  (i860);  "The 
American  Conflict"  (a  vols.,  1864-66) ;  "Recollec- 
tions of  a  Busv  Life"  (1868);  "Essays  Designed 
to  Elucidate  the  Science  of  Political  Economy" 
(1870);  and  "What  I  Know  of  Farming"  (1871). 
His  life  was  written  by  James  Parton  in  1855,  and 
a  new  edition  appeared  in  1868. 

GREEHBACK  PARTY,  THE:  A  party  which 
originated  in  the  United  States  in  1873-74  as  a 
result  of  the  opposition  felt  by  many  to  the  as- 
serted manipulation  of  the  currency  in  favor  of 
the  banking  and  bondholding  class.  (See  Cur- 
rency.) It  was  claimed  that  the  bankers  of  the 
country  had  conspired  (i)  to  make  the  issue  of 
the  war  greenbacks  a  failure  by  inducing  Con- 
g^ress  to  prevent  their  being  legal  tenders  for  ous- 
toms  and  for  payment  of  the  national  debt,  and 
so  depreciating  their  value;  (2)  to  buy  up  these 
greenoacks  at  their  depreciated  value,  and  with 
them  purchase  bonds,  paying  for  the  bonds  with 
greenbacks  at  their  face  value;  (3)  to  induce  Con- 
gress to  vote  that  these  bonds  bought  with  green- 
backs at  thirty  cents  on  the  dollar  should  be 
redeemed  by  Congress  under  the  pretense  of  na- 
tional faith  and  of  "an  honest  dollar"  in  ^old  (in- 
terest as  well  as  capital),  while  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  of  the  war  who  had  risked  their  lives  and 
got  no  "interest"  had  been  paid  in  greenbacks. 
Intense  excitement  was  aroused,  which  the  period 
of  contraction  of  the  currency  greatly  increased. 
As  early  as  1868  the  demand  called  "the  Ohio 
idea  "  was  broached,  claiming  that  all  bonds  which 
did  not  distinctly  call  for  payment  in  coin  should 
be  redeemed  in  greenbacks.  This  ' '  idea ' '  seemed 
to  have  dominated  the  Democratic  convention  of 
1868,  but  was  distinctly  disavowed  by  Mr.  Tilden 
and  other  leading  Democrats.  Many  local  and 
state  conventions  in  the  West,  however — chiefly 
Democratic — indorsed  the  idea.  Its  advocates 
still  hoped  to  bring  the  entire  party  to  their  way 
of  thinking. 

Finally  the  financial  crisis  of  187^  caused  the 

masses  oif  the  people  to  seek  legislative  relief  for 

tibe  evik  from  which  they  were  suffering,  and 

produced  a  certain  disintegration  of 

■y^f^ff^Am  the  established  political  parties. 
The  pressing  questions  of  the  time 
appeared  to  require  and  justify  new 
political  organizations.  A  (greenback  convention 
was  held  at  Indianapolis  in  1874,  and  demanded: 
(i)  The  withdrawn  of  the  national  bank-note 
currency;  (2)  that  the  only  currency  should  be  of 
paper,  and  that  such  currency  should  be  made 
exchangeable  for  bonds  bearing  interest  at  3 .  65 
per  cent;  and  (3)  that  coin  might  be  used  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  such 
bonds,  and  such  only,  as  expressly  called  for  coin 
payments.  In  1876  a  national  Greenback  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Indianapolis,  which  nominated 
Peter  Cooper,  of  New  York,  and  Samuel  F.  C^ary, 
of  Ohio,  for  president  and  vice-president.  In  the 
election  which  followed  they  received  81,737  pop- 
ular votes. 

To  these  attempts  to  found  a  new  party,  based 
•n  financial  issues,  a  turn  in  another  direction  was 
given  by  the  labor  troubles  which  had  culminated 
m  the  great  railroad  strikes  of  1877.  In  1878a 
"National  or  Greenback-Labor  Convention"  was 
held  at  Toledo,  O.,  as  the  result  of  a  coalition  be- 
tween the  labor  reformers  and  the  advocates  of  a 
greenback  currency.    In  the  following  election 
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the  Greenback-Labor  tickets  polled  over  i  ,000,000 
votes,  and  fourteen  representatives  of  the  party 
were  sent  to  Congress.  But  the  party  was  made 
up  of  different  elements;  and  altho  the  distress 
which  gave  it  strength  was  real,  none  of  the  party 
leaders  seems  to  have  had  definite  ideas  as  to 
what  was  to  effect  a  cure.  In  1880  the  Green- 
back-Labor convention,  at  Chicago,  nominated 
James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa,  and  B.  J.  Chambers,  of 
Texas.  In  that  year  the  popular  Greenback-Labor 
vote  was  300,867,  and  eight  of  their  representatives 
were  elected  to  Congress.  The  ticket  in  1884  was 
headed  by  General  B.  F.  Butler,  who  was  also  the 
Anti-Monopoly  candidate,  and  received  175,380 
votes.  In  that  year  the  Greenback  ticket  in 
Iowa,  Michigan,  and  Nebraska  was  fused  with 
that  of  the  Democrats,  and  in  Missouri  and  West 
Vireiflia  with  the  Republican  ticket. 

"nie  Greenback  Party  proper  always  had  its 
strongest  support  in  the  Western  States.  In 
Maine,  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Massachusetts 
the  Greenback  element  was  made  up  of  labor  re- 
formers, and  its  tickets  were  as  a  rule  supported 
principally  by  laboring  men.  But  on  several 
occasions  the  Greenbackers  received  encourage- 
ment and  support  from  either  one  or  the  other  of 
the  two  great  parties  of  the  country,  who  hoped 
to  create  a  diversion  in  their  own  favor  by  run- 
ning a  third  ticket,  so  made  up  as  to  draw  votes 
from  the  opposing  party. 

The  following  is  uie  platform  of  the  Greenback- 
Labor  Party,  adopted  at  the  National  Conven- 
tion, held  in  Chicago,  June  9  and  10,  1880: 

Civil  government  should  Eiurantee  the  divine  right  of 

try  laborer  to  the  lesults  of  nil  toil,  thus  enabling  the  pro- 

ducen  of  wealth  to  provide  themselves  with 

the  means  for  physical  comfort  and  the  fadli- 

pifUg^gi  gf  ties  for  mental,  social,  and  moral  culture;  and 


IMO 


we  condemn  as  unworthy  of  our  dvilitation 
the  barbarism  wliich  imposes  upon  the  wealth 
inoduoen  a  state  of  perpetual  drudgery  as  the 
price  of  bare  animal  existence. 

Notwithstanmns  the  enormous  increase  of  productive  power, 
the  miivenal  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery,  and  the 
diaoovery  of  new  agents  for  the  increase  of  wealth,  the  task 
of  the  laborer  is  scarcely  lightened,  the  hours  of  toil  are  but 
little  shortened,  and  few  produceis  are  lifted  from  poverty 
into  comfort  and  pecuniary  independence. 

The  associated  monopolies,  the  international  syndicates, 
and  other  income  danes  demand  dear  money  and  cheap  labor, 
a  "strong  government."  and  hence  a  weak  people. 

Corporate  control  of  the  volimse  of  money  has  been  the 
means  of  dividing  society  into  hostile  classes:  of  the  unjust 
distribution  of  the  products  of  labor,  and  of  building  up  mo- 
nopolies of  asaodated  capital,  endowed  with  power  to  confis- 
cate private  property.  It  has  kept  money  scarce,  and  scar- 
city of  money  enforces  debt  trade,  and  public  and  corporate 
loans — debt  engenders  nsury,  and  usury  ends  in  the  bank- 
ruptcy of  the  borrower. 

Other  results  are  deranged  markets,  uncertainty  of  manu- 
facturing enterprise  and  agriculture,  precarious  and  inter- 
mittent employment  for  the  laborer,  industrial  war,  increasing 
pauperism  and  crime,  and  the  consequent  intimidation  and 
disfranchisement  of  the  producer,  and  a  rapid  dedensioa  into 
corporate  fendalism. 

Therefore  we  declare: 

(1)  That  the  right  to  make  and  issue  money  is  a  sovereign 
power  to  be  maintained  by  the  people  for  the  common  bene- 
fit. The  del(«ation  of  this  right  to  corporations  is  a  surren- 
der of  the  central  attribute  of  sovereignty,  void  of  consti- 
tutional sanction,  conferring  upon  a  subordinate  irresponsible 
power,  and  absolute  domimon  over  industry  and  commerce. 
AH  money,  whether  metallic  or  paper,  should  be  issued  and 
{ts  Tdtune  controlled  bjr  the  government,  and  not  by  or 
through  banking  corporations,  and  when  so  issued  should  be  a 
full  le^  tender  for  all  debts,  public  and  private. 

(>)  That  the  btnds  of  the  United  Sutes  should  not  be  le- 
fnnded,  but  paid  as  rapidly  as  it  is  practicable,  according  to 
eootfact.  To  enable  the  government  to  meet  these  obliga- 
tions, legal  tender  currency  should  be  substituted  for  the  notes 
of  the  national  banks,  the  national  banking  system  abolished, 
•nd  the  tmlimited  coinage  of  silver,  as  well  as  gold,  established 
bylaw. 

(1)  That  labor  should  be  so  protected  by  national  and  state 
authority  as  to  equalise  its  burdens  and  Insure  a  Just  distri- 
bution at  its  results;  the  eight-hour  law  of  Congress  should  be 
cnfocced;  the  sanitary  condition  of  industrial  establishments 


placed  under  rigid  control;  the  oom{>etition  of  contract  con- 
vict labor  abolished:  a  bureau  of  labor  statistics  established; 
factcvics,  mines,  and  workshops  inspected:  the  employment 
of  children  under  fourteen  yeus  of  age  forbidden,  and  wages 
paid  in  cash. 

(4)  Slavery  being  simply  cheap  labor,  and  cheap  labor  beiiw 
simply  slavery,  the  importation  and  presence  of  Chinese  serfs 
necessarily^  tends  to  brutalise  and  degrade  American  labor ; 
therefore  immediata  steps  should  be  taken  to  abrogate  the 
Burlingame  treaty. 

(5)  Railroad  land  grants  forfeited  by  reason  of  non-fulfil- 
ment of  contmct  should  be  immediately  reclaimed  by  the 
government;  and  henceforth  the  public  domain  reserved  ex- 
clusively as  homes  for  actual  settlers. 

(6)  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce. All  lines  of  communication  and  transpcntation 
should  be  brought  under  such  legislative  control  as  shall  se- 
cure moderate,  fair,  and  uniform  rates  for  passenger  and 
freight  traffic. 

(7)  Wedenounce.BsdestructivetoprasperitYanddangerons 
to  liberty,  the  action  of  the  old  parties  in  foatennf  and  sustain- 
ing gigantic  land,  railroad,  and  money  corporations  and  mo- 
nopolies, invested  with  and  exercising  powers  belonging  to  the 
government,  and  yet  not  responsible  to  it  for  the  manner  of 
their  use. 

(8)  That  the  Constitution,  in  giving  Congress  the  power  to 
borrow  money,  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy,  never  intended  tnat  the  men 
who  loaned  their  money  for  an  interest  consideration  should 
be  preferred  to  the  soldier  and  sailor  who  periled  their  lives 
and  shed  their  blood  on  land  and  sea  in  defense  of  thdr  coun- 
try, and  we  condemn  the  cruel  dass  legislation  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  which,  while  professing  great  gratitude  to  the  sol- 
dier, has  most  unjustly  discriminated  against  him,  and  in 
favor  of  the  bondholder. 

(9)  All  property  should  bear  ita  just  proportion  of  taxa- 
tion, usd  we  demand  a  graduated  income  tax. 

(10)  We  denounce  as  most  dangerous  the  eBorts  every- 
where manifest  to  restrict  the  right  of  suffrage. 

(11)  We  are  opposed  to  an  increase  of  the  standing  army  m 
time  of  peace,  and  the  insidious  scheme  to  estatdish  an  enof 
mous  military  power  under  the  guise  of  militia  laws. 

(11)  We  demand  absolute  democratic  rules  for  the  govern- 
ment of  Congress,  pladng  all  representatives  of  the^  people 
upon  an  equal  footing,  and  taking  away  from  committees  a 
veto  power  greater  than  that  of  the  president. 

( 13)  We  demand  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people,  instead  of  a  government  of  the  bond- 
holder, by  the  bondholder,  and  for  the  bondholder;  and  we 
denounce  every  attempt  to  stir  up  sectional  strife  as  an  effort 
to  conceal  monstrous  crimes  against  the  people. 

(14)  In  the  furtherance  of  these  ends  we  ask  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  fair-minded  people.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  in- 
dividuals, we  wage  no  war  upon  dasses,  but  only  agwnst 
vidous  institutions.  We  are  not  content  to  endure  further 
disdpline  from  our  present  actual  rulers,  who,  having  do- 
minion over  money,  over  transportation,  over  land  and  labor, 
over  the  machinery  of  government,  and  largely  over  the  press, 
wield  unwarrantahle  power  over  our  institutions,  and  over 
life  and  property. 

The  literature  of  the  movement  is  larg«,  but 
much  of  it  was  in  only  transient  form.  Among 
the  best  books  is  B.  S.  Heath's  "Labor  and  Fi- 
nance Revolution."  The  papers  of  Henry  C. 
Baird  and  "The  Currency  Question,"  a  pamphlet 
by  G.  M.  Steele,  contain  more  moderate  state- 
ments of  the  views  of  the  Greenback  Party.  (For 
a  discussion  of  the  principles  voiced  by  the  Chi- 
cago convention  of  1880,  see  Currency  ;  Monby.) 

OREULICH,  HERMARN:  Swiss  statistician; 
Swiss  Workmen's  Secretary.  The  Swiss  Con- 
federation has  no  department  of  labor,  but  the 
Arbeitersekretariat  was  established  in  1887.  It 
has  a  semiofficial  standing,  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses being  paid  by  the  government,  while  the 
secretary  is  chosen  by  the  labor  organizations. 
The  office  was  created  in  April,  1887,  by  the 
election  of  Mr.  Greulich,  a  statistician  of  Zurich; 
X42  labor  organizations,  representing  about 
100,000  working  men,  were  mterestea  in  the 
election  through  a  central  committee ;  it  was  for 
three  years,  but  has  been  renewed  since.  The 
new  secretary  placed  himself  in  touch  with  the 
cantonal  and  foreign  governments'  labor  and 
social  departments.  In  1888  he  published  an 
exhaustive  study  of  wages  in  Switzerland;  1890 
and  1893  statistics  on  accidents.     Author:  "In- 
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stitutions  of  the  Paris  Municipal  Council  for  the 
Protection  of  the  WorkingClasses  "  (1889).  Ad- 
dress: Arheitersekretariat.aem,  Switzerland. 

GREY,  SIR  GEORGE:  Third  governor  of  New 
Zealand;  has  been  called  "the  greatest  figure  in 
the  first  half-century  of  New  Zealand's  colonial 
history";  bom  at  Lisbum,  Ireland,  1812;  edu- 
cated at  Sandhurst  for  the  army ;  entered  the  serv- 
ice and  became  captain  in  18^5.  In  1839  he 
went  on  an  exploring  expedition  m  Australia,  and 
two  years  later  was  appointed  Governor  of  South 
Australia.  In  1845  he  was  transferred  to  the 
governorship  of  New  2^aland,  and  successfully 
closed  the  first  Maori  War.  He  largely  drafted 
the  present  constitution  of  the  colony,  which  had 
been  on  the  brink  of  ruin  when  he  became  its 
executive.  In  1854  he  left  the  colony  on  the 
road  to  prosperity,  and  was  transferred  to  the 
governorship  of  Cape  Colony;  but  in  i86t  he 
wa.<i  transferred  back  to  New  Zealand  to  con- 
duct the  second  Maori  War.  He  retired  in  1868, 
but  in  1875  came  into  public  life  as  a  leading 
Liberal,  and  was  premier  from  1877  to  1879.  Af- 
ter resigning  this  office  he  sat  in  Parliament  almost 
continuousnr  till  he  retired  in  1894  on  account  of 
old  age.  He  gained  great  support  all  over  Aus- 
tralia for  his  liberal  views,  especially  for  his  ad- 
vocacy of  the  "one  man,  one  vote"  idea,  woman's 
suffrage,  and  national  ownership  of  the  soil.  A 
natural  leader  with  extraordinary  abilities,  he 
was  at  times  hated  and  criticized  by  some,  but 
honored,  loved,  and  followed  by  the  many.  He 
died  in  1898. 

GRONLITITD,  LAWRENCE:  American  Social- 
ist, lawyer,  and  writer;  bom  in  Denmark,  1848; 
took  part  in  the  Dano-German  War  of  1864; 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Copenhagen; 
emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1867,  and  for  a 
time  taught  German  in  a  public  school  in  Milwau- 
kee. In  1869  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and 
began  practising  law  in  Chicago.  He  became  in- 
terested in  socialism  by  reading  Pascal's  "Pen- 
s^es."  In  1880  he  published  a  dialogue  on  "The 
Coming  Revolution,"  and  in  1884  his  "Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth,"  the  first  full  statement 
of  modem  socialism  published  in  this  country, 
and  which  had  a  wide  sale  and  influence,  mt. 
Gronlund  then  devoted  himself  to  the  propa- 
ganda of  socialism,  and  wrote  and  lectured 
wherever  he  could  get  a  hearing — in  Chicago, 
New  York,  Boston,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast.  He 
held  for  a  while  an  office  in  the  U.  S.  Labor 
Department.  In  1887  he  published  "Danton,"  a 
study  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  in  1890 
"Our  Destiny,"  a  work  religious  as  well  as  social- 
istic, which  had  a  large  sale,  especially  in  England, 
where  1,000  cppies  were  sold  in  the  first  month. 
The  Revue  d'Econotnie  Politique  called  it "  the  most 
elevated  and  attractive  conception  of  socialism 
yet  published."     Mr.  Gronlund  died  in  1899. 

GROTIUS,  HUGO,  or  DE  GROOT:  Dutch  ju- 
rist and  writer;  bom  at  Delft,  1 583 ;  son  of  the  bur- 
gomaster of  the  town ;  entered  tte  University  of 
Leyden  in  1594,  graduating  in  1598.  Traveling 
in  France,  he  returned  to  practise  as  a  lawyer,  and 
in  1607  was  fiscal  general,  and  in  1610  council- 
pensionary  at  Rotterdam.  For  supporting  the 
Remonstrants  he  was  condemned,  in  161^,  to 
imprisonment  for  life,  but  escaped  by  the  aid  of 
his  wife,  who  took  his  place  in  the  castle,  tho  for 
her   bravery  she  was   set   free.     He  wandered 


through  the  Netherlands  and  France,  and  for  a 
while  enjoyed  a  pension  at  the  courtof  LouisXIII. 
He  was  allowed  to  return  to  Holland,  but  was 
soon  again  exiled  for  life.  A  wanderer  again,  he 
entered  the  service  of  Sweden,  and  from  163  s  to 
1645  was  Swedish  ambassador  at  Paris.  Re- 
turning to  Sweden,  he  passed  through  Amster- 
dam, and  was  honored  there  as  well  as  in  Sweden. 
He  received  a  pension,  but  while  journeying  fell 
ill  and  died  at  Rostock  in  1645.  He  was  a  pro- 
found scholar,  an  eminent  theologian,  an  erudite 
historian,  a  Latin  poet,  an  eminent  jurist.  His 
"De  Jure  Belli  et  Pacis"  (1635)  has  been  trans- 
lated into  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  may 
be  called  the  basis  of  international  law.  (See 
Political  Science.) 

GRUIf,  KARL:  German  Socialist;  bom  at  Lu- 
denscheid,  1813;  educated  at  the  gymnasium  at 
Wetzlar;  studied  theology  and  philosophy  at 
Bonn  and  Berlin.  From  1839  to  1843  he  taught 
languages  in  Colmar,  whereafter  he  returned  to 
Germany,  founding  the  Mannheimer  Abendsei- 
tung.  He  was,  however,  expelled  from  Baden 
on  account  of  alleged  revolutionary  tendencies, 
whereupon  he  settled  in  Cologne  where  he  edited  a 
weekly,  Der  Sprecher.  He  became  converted  to 
socialism,  and  visited  Belgium  and  Paris.  In 
1845  he  published  "Die  Sociale  Bewegung  in 
Frankreicn  und  Belgien,  Briefe  und  Studien." 
Returning  to  Germany  in  1848,  Grun  was  elected 
to  the  second  chamber  of  the  Prussian  Diet, 
where  he  joined  the  extreme  Left.  On  the  dis- 
solution of  this  Diet  he  was  accused  of  having 
taken  an  "intellectual"  part  in  the  "Pfalz  Up- 
rising"; but  after  eight  months'  incarceration 
was  acquitted.  He  then  spent  some  years 
abroad,  returning  on  the  death  of  Frederick 
William  IV.,  and  settling  in  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  where  he  earned  a  living  as  an  instructor 
in  a  commercial  school.  In  1870  he  settled  in 
Vienna,  where  he  died  in  1887. 

GTTESDE,  JULES:  French  Socialist  leader; 
bom  in  Paris,  1845.  Entering  political  journal- 
ism in  Paris,  Toulouse,  and  Montpellier,  at  the  lat- 
ter place  he  published  the  Droits  de  I'homnu,  and 
was  imprisoned  six  months  for  a  revolutionary 
article  against  the  empire.  At  the  time  of  the 
Commune  he  attempted  to  stir  up  a  revolution  in 
Montpellier;  was  condemned  to  five  years'  im- 
prisonment; fled  to  Geneva  and  joined  the  Inter- 
nationaUsts.  Driven  to  Italy,  he  returned  to 
Paris  in  1876  and  edited  the  Citoyen,  the  Cri  du 
Peuple,  and  then  founded  the  Egaliti,  the  first 
paper  of  modem  Marxist  socialism  in  France.  In 
1879,  with  Marx,  Engels,  and  La  Fargue,  he 
dratted  the  program  of  the  Marxist  Parti  ouwter 
franfais,  of  which  he  became  the  foremost  leader. 
(See  France.)  Imprisoned  for  six  months  in  18^8 
and  again  in  1883  for  his  Socialist  activities,  in 
i8p3  he  was  elected  deputy  from  Roubaix.  Since 
this  date  to  his  reelection  in  1906,  he  followed  the 
varying  fortunes  of  the  Parti  ouvrier  franfais,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  active  members  of  the  United 
French  Socialist  Party.  Amon^  his  numerous 
tho  brief  writings  are:  "Collectivisme  et  Revo- 
lution"; "Socialisme  et  services  publices";"  "Le 
Collectivisme  au  College  de  France." 

GUILDS.  See  Gilds. 

GUNTON,  GEORGE:  American  economist  and 
editor;  bom  in  Cambridgeshire,  England,  1847; 
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emigrated  to  the  United  States  in  1874,  and  for 
some  time  worked  in  factories  in  Massachusetts. 
Interested  in  social  studies,  and  especially  in  the 
eight-hour  philosophy,  he  became  an  editorial 
writer  on  economic  themes.  His  "Wealth  and 
Progress,"  which  appeared  in  1887,  is  the  fullest 
statement  of  the  eight-hour  philosophy,  tho  not 
indorsed  by  most  of  the  eight-hour  trade-union- 
ists on  account  of  its  author  s  opposition  to  many 
other  progressive  views  held  by  trade-unions, 
and  by  some  of  them  on  account  of  his  advocacy 
of  protection.  In  1890  Mr.  Gunton  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Institute  of  Social  Economics,  and 
editor  of  the   Social  Economist,  the  name  of 


which  was  changed  in  1896  to  Gunton' s  Maga- 
zine. Address:  Colorado  Buildings,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

GUTHRIE,  ROBERT  STORRIE:  Australian 
statesman;  bom  in  Ajrr  County,  Scotland,  1857; 
spent  ten  years  at  sea;  went  to  Australia  in  1878 
and  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade ;  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Faderated  Seamen's  Union  of  Aus- 
tralia in  1887,  and  is  also  secretary  of  the  Fed- 
eral Council  of  Australian  Labor  Unions.  He 
was  elected  senator  for  South  Australia  in  the 
Australian  Federal  Parliament  in  1903.  Address: 
Knighton  Villa,  Peterhead,  South  Australia. 


H 


HAOLBT,  ARTHUR  TWIHIAG:  President  of 
Yale  University:  bom  at  New  Haven,  Conn., 
1856.  Graduated  from  Yale,  1876.  Studied  in 
Berlin.  Tutor  and  lecturer  on  railroad  transpor- 
tation at  Yale  1879-86.  Commissioner  of  Labor 
for  Connecticut  1885-87.  Professor  of  political 
science,  Yale,  1886-99.  Since  then  president. 
Author  of  "Railroad  Transportation  '  (1885); 
"Labor  Reports"  (1885-86)  ;  "Economics" 
(1896),  a  work  largely  used  as  a  text-book;  "The 
Education  of  the  American  Citizen"  ^901); 
"Freedom  and  Responsibility"  (1903);  "Bacca- 
laureate Addresses  (1907).  Address:  93  Whit- 
ney Avenue,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

HAGGARD,  HENRY  RIDER:  Author;  sociol- 
ogist; bom  Bradenham,  Norfolk,  1S56.  Educated 
at  Ipswich  and  privately.  Secretary  to  Governor 
of  Natal  and  then  to  a  commissioner  in  Transvaal, 
1875-79.  Formally  hoisted  the  British  flag  at 
Pretoria,  1877.  Barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  1884. 
His  first  book,  "Cetywayo  and  His  White  Neigh- 
bors," appeared  1882;  '^'IJawn"  (1884);  "King 
Solomons  Mines"  (1886).  These  and  other  nov- 
els made  him  famous,  and  he  wrote  prolifically. 
Prom  1896-98  he  journeyed  through  England, 
studying  rural  conditions,  and  became  deeply  in- 
terested in  social  problems  with  which  he  deals 
in  "  Rural  England,"  his  most  important  work. 
He  was  made  commissioner  to  report  on  the  Sal- 
vation Army  colonies  in  the  United  States,  and 
made  a  report  (1905)  strongly  advocating  similar 
schemes  for  the  colonization  of  England's  un- 
employed by  private  associations,  but  with  gov- 
ernment control  and  aid,  with  a  scheme  for  na- 
tional land  settlement .  He  is  an  active  magistrate 
and  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Coast 
Erosion,  1906.  Address:  Ditchingham  House, 
Norfolk,  England. 

HALE.  EDWARD  EVERETT:  UniUrian  clergy- 
man ana  author;  bom  in  Boston,  1813.  Gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  College  in  1830,  and  licensed  to 
preach  in  184*.  Pastor  in  Worcester  (1846- 
1856),  then  pastor  of  the  South  Congreg^ational 
(Unitarian)  Church,  in  Boston,  where  he  still  re- 
mains. He  is  even  better  known  as  a  leader  and 
often  the  starter  of  a  marvelous  number  of  philan- 
thropic' movements.  His  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten 
led  to  the  establishment  of  clubs  devoted  to  doing 
good  scattered  throughout  the  world,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  over  50,000.  They  are  called  "Lend- 
a-Hand"  clubs  and  have  for  their  motto,  "Look 
up  and  not  down;  look  forward  and  not  back; 


look  out  and  not  in;  and  lend  a  hand."  He  has 
also  taken  great  interest  in  the  Chautauqua  and 
other  literary,  educational,  and  reform  move- 
ments. When  the  Nationalist  and  Christian  So- 
cialist movements  were  commenced.  Dr.  Hale 
interested  himself  in  them,  and  has  sometimes 
even  declared  himself  a  Socialist.  In  1869  he 
fotmded.  in  connection  with  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association,  the  magazine  Old  and  New, 
which  in  1875  was  merged  into  Scribner's  Month- 
ly. In  1886  he  started  Lend  a  Hand.  His  short 
stories  are  among  his  best  works,  notably  "My 
Double  and  How  He  Undid  Me"  (1859),  "The 
Man  Without  a  Country  "  (1863),  "In  His  Name, " 
and  "How  They  Lived  in  Hampton" — a  social- 
istic story.  Address:  39  Highland  Street,  Rox- 
bury,  Mass. 

HALL,  BOLTON:  Lawyer;  reformer;  bom  in 
Ireland,  1859 ;  son  of  Dr.  John  Hall.  Educated  in 
Dublin  till  1867.  Graduated  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, 1875.  Has  lectured  and  written  many 
brochures  on  fundamental  reforms,  advocating  the 
single  tax,  and  laige  personal  liberty.  He  has  been 
especially  active  in  promoting  the  cultivation  of 
vacant  lots  by  the  unemployed.  (See  Vacant 
Lots.)  Author  of  "Even  as  You  and  I"  (1889); 
"Things  as  They  Are"  (1900);  "The  Game  of 
Life"  (1903);  "Three  Acres  and  Liberty  "  (1907). 
Address:  33  East  Sixty-first  Street,  New  York. 

HALL,  FRED:  Labor  member  of  Parliament 
for  Nomanton,  West  Riding,  Yorkshire.  Bom 
18  c^  in  Staffordshire.  He  entered  a  Rotherham 
cofliery,  became  secretary  of  the  Yorkshire  Mi- 
ners' Association  in  1878,  and  later  treasurer  and 
agent.  Has  been  Grand  Master  of  the  British 
United  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  was  returned 
to  Parliament  in  Nov.,  1905,  without  opposition, 
chiefly  by  the  miners,  assisted  by  the  Liberals. 
i4<Wr«5:  Rowmarsh  Hill,  Parkgate, 'near  Rother- 
ham, Yorkshire,  England. 

HAMPDEN,  JOHN:  English  statesman  a^d 
patriot;  bom  London,  1594.  Entered  Oxford, 
1610,  and  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  1621.  In 
163 1  he  first  sat  in  the  House  of  (Commons  as  mem- 
ber of  the  antiroyalist  party.  In  1627  he  was  im- 
prisoned for  nearly  a  year  for  refusing  his  propor- 
tion of  a  general  loan,  which  the  king  concluded 
to  force.  He  remained  in  Parliament  till  the 
dissolution  in  1638,  becoming  one  of  its  leading 
memb«s.  In  16^4  he  refused  to  pay  a  tax,  un- 
justly levied,  and  was  prosecuted  for  non-pay- 
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ment  and  was  condemned.  In  the  Short  Parlia- 
ment of  1640  he  took  an  active  part  against  the 
crown.  In  the  Lone  Parliament,  1647,  he  was 
one  of  the  first  memoers  the  king  attempted  to 
seize.  During  the  Civil  War  he  was  colonel  of  a 
regiment  he  himself  raised  and  was  wounded  at 
Chalgrove  Field.     He  died  1643. 

HAMILTOIT,  ALEXANDER:  American  sUtes- 
man;  bom  on  the  island  of  Nevis,  West  Indies,  in 
1757,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  merchant.  Enteringfa 
counting-house  at  the  age  of  twelve,  his  abilities 
induced  his  friends  to  secure  for  him  a  college 
education,  and  he  was  graduated  at  Columbia  Col-  ' 
lege,  New  York.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  wrote 
a  series  of  papers  on  the  relation  of  the  colonies  to 
England,  whidi  were  at  first  taken  for  the  produc- 
tion of  l^e  statesman^Jay.  On  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  he  became  a  captain  of  artillery,  but  soon 
gained  the  confidence  of  Washington  and  became 
his  aide-de-camp  and  confidant  in  1777.  In  1780 
he  married  a  daughter  of  General  Schuyler,  and 
became  one  of  New  York's  leading  lawyers. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
from  1782-83,  and  of  the  Convention  of  1787. 
His  perspicacity  and  power  of  thought  were  re- 
markable. One  of  the  most  abused  as  well  as 
one  of  the  most  lauded  of  men,  he  played  a  lead- 
ing part  in  the  early  history  of  this  country. 

In  conjtinction  with  Madison,  he  had  the  most 
important  share  in  drafting  the  Constitution. 
He  was  a  strong  supporter  of  the  federal  policy 
of  developing  a  strong  national  government,  and, 
along  with  Jay  and  Madison,  defended  the  Con- 
stitution against  all  attacks  by  a  series  of  letters 
in  the  Dauy  Advertiser  of  New  York,  afterward 
collected  and  published  under  the  title  of  "The 
Federalist"  (q.  v.).  On  the  establishment  of  the 
new  government  in  1789,  with  Washingfton  as 
president,  Hamilton  was  appointed  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  disorder  of  the  public  credit 
and  the  deficiency  of  official  accounts  of  the  State 
treasury  rendered  this  office  one  of  peculiar  diffi- 
culty. .  In  order  to  reestablish  public  credit,  he 
earned,  in  spite  of  much  opposition,  a  measure 
for  the  funding  of  the  domestic  debt,  founded  a 
national  bank,  and  rearranged  the  system  of 
duties.  In  1795  he  resigned  his  office  and  re- 
sumed the  practise  of  law  in  New  York.  When 
the  war  with  France  broke  out  in  1798,  he  was, 
according  to  the  wish  of  Washington,  made  Major- 
General  of  the  United  States  Army;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Washington,  he  succeeded  to  the  chief 
command.  When  peace  was  restored,  he  re- 
turned to  his  civil  duties,  but  became  involved 
in  a  political  quarrel  with  Aaron  Burr.  This 
difference  unhappily  culminated  in  a  duel,  in 
which  Hamilton  received  a  wound  of  which  he 
died  the  following  day  (July  12,  1804).  (See 
Federal  Party;  Constitution.) 

HAITFORD,  BEIT:  Socialist;  bom  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  1859;  an  active  member  of  the  Intema- 
tionaj  Typographical  Union  for  twenty-eight 
vfears.  la  1808  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  made 
him  their  canaidate  for  governor  of  New  York;  in 
1900  was  candidate  of  Social  Democratic  Party 
for  the  same  office;  in  1901  candidate  of  Sociiu 
Democratic  Party  for  mayor  of  New  York  City; 
in  1903  its  candidate  for  the  governorship  again. 
In  1904  Hanford  was  its  candidate  for  the  vice- 
presidency.  He  is  a  political  and  revolutionary 
Socialist,  and  author  of  numerous  political  and  in- 
dustrial pamphlets  and  leaflets,  which  have  had 


a  circulation  of  many  million  copies.    Address: 
9335  Bedford  Avenue,  Biookljm,  New  York. 

HARDIE,  JAMES  KEIR:  Labor  leader;  mem- 
ber of  ParUament;  bom  1856,  near  Holytown, 
Lanarkshire,  Scotland;  had  no  schooUng  advan- 
tages. At  eight  years  of  age  be  was  a  doorkeeper 
in  a  mine,  and  worked  in  the  mines  until  twenty- 
three,  when  a  difficulty  between  masters  and  men 
having  arisen  he  was  chosen  leader  of  the  miners. 
Dismissed  and  blacklisted,  he  was  elected  secre- 
tary of  a  miners'  union.  In  1883  he  joined  the 
editorial  stafiE  of  The  Cumnock  News.  In  1888 
he  stood  as  a  Socialist  for  Parliament  at  Mid- 
Lanark,  but  was  defeated.  He  was  successful, 
however,  in  1893,  in  South  West  Ham,  gaining  a 
majority  of  1,333.  Defeated  in  the  same  con- 
stituency in  1895,  in  the  1900  election  he  contest- 
ed Preston  and  Merthyr  Tydvil,  losing  the  former 
and  winning  the  latter  by  1,700  votes  over  a  Lib- 
eral candidate.  In  1906  he  was  elected  the  sec- 
ond time  for  Merthyr  Tydvil  with  3,000  majority. 
He  foimded  the  Indbpendekt  Labor  Party,  es- 
tablished The  Labor  Leader  in  1887,  and  edited 
the  paper  until  1904,  when  it  became  the  official 
organ  of  the  party,  and  was  definitely  taken  over 
as  such.  In  Parliament  he  has  championed  the 
cause  of  the  unemployed,  strenuously  opposed  the 
South  African  War,  and  is  a  strong  advocate  of 
equal  rights  being  granted  to  women  as  to  men. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Fabian  Society.  He  was 
in  February,  1906,  elected  parliamentary  leader 
of  the  Labor  Party.  He  is  often  spoken  of  as  the 
"Member  for  the  Unemployed."  He  has  written 
much  on  social  topics  and.  published  pamphlets 
on  almost  every  subject  bearing  upon  working 
class  reform.  Address:  14  NeviU's  Court,  E.  C, 
London,  England.  Home  Address:  Lochnorris, 
Old  Cumnock,  Scotland. 

HARMONISTS,  THE:  The  name  of  a  relig- 
ious celibate  German  community,  established  at 
Economy,  Pa.  The  gect  was  founded  in  Wur- 
temberg  by  George  Rapp  with  his  son  Frederick 
about  1787,  and  its  aoherents  are  sometimes 
called  Rappists.  They  believe  that  the  condition 
of  celibacy  is  most  pleasing  to  God;  tiiat  the 
coming  of  Christ  and  the  renovation  of  the  world 
are  near  at  hand;  that  Christ  taught  a  community 
of  goods;  that  ultimately  all  mankind  will  find 
salvation ;  but  that  only  those  who  are  celibates, 
and  otherwise  conform  to  what  they  believe  to  be 
the  comniajidments  of  Jesus,  will  be  at  once  re- 
ceived into  the  company  of  (Christ  and  His  com- 
panions. The  early  members  were  so  harassed 
Dy  petty  persecutions  that  in  1 803  they  emigrated 
to  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  In  1805  they 
were  prosperously  established  at  Harmony,  But- 
ler County,  Pa.,  where  they  remained  ten  years, 
but  lack  of  water  communication  induced  them  to 
mig^te  to  New  Harmony,  Ind.,  remaining  there 
until  1824,  when  they  sold  their  land  to  Robert 
Owen,  the  Socialist,  and  returned  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, establishing  themselves  at  Economy,  near 
Pittsburg.  With  their  accustomed  energy  they 
set  to  work  establishing  mills,  a  tannery,  a  dis- 
tillery, and  other  plants,  and  adding  a  large  hotel 
to  their  various  industries.  They  produced  siUc, 
wool,  and  cotton  goods,  and  made  a  remarkably 
good  wine.  Everything  was  turned  into  the  pro- 
ductive channel,  even  the  vines  over  the  doors 
bearing  fmit.  They  also  "struck  oil"  on  their 
property,  which  added  lar;gely  to  their  wealth,  and 
they  purchased  3,000  acres  more. 
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All  this  prosperity,  which  lasted  tnanv  years, 
was  due  to  the  administrative  genius  of  Father 
Rapp,  his  equally  able  son,  and  to  Fatiier  Hen- 
rici,  long  the  head  of  the  community.  In  num- 
bers, however,  they  declined,  due  to  their  celi- 
bacy and  to  the  fact  that  they  sought  few 
accessions.  As  Economy,  too,  was  so  near  a 
large  manufacturing  center  many  of  the  members 
forsook  their  earlier  ideals  and  took  their  place  in 
the  competitive  strife  of  the  city,  and  the  last  years 
of  the  society's  existence  were  marked  by  deser- 
tions, deaths,  and  lawsuits.  In  April,  1903,  all 
the  holdings  of  the  Harmony  Society,  mclu- 
ding  the  town  of  Economy,  were  bought  by  a 
Pittsburg  syndicate.  Their  wealth  at  one  tune 
was  variously  estimated  from  $5,000,000  to 
$35,000,000. 

HARRINGTOlf,  JAMES:  Bom  at  Upton,  161 1 ; 
educated  at  Oxfora  University.  In  1646  he  was  a 
personal  attendant  to  Charles  I.  when  he  was  im- 
prisoned, and  attended  him  at  his  execution.  In 
1656  be  published  the  work  he  is  best  known  by, 
"Oceana" — a  political  allegory,  somewhat  m 
imitation  of  Plato — in  which  ne  depicted  an  ideal 
republic  named  Oceana.  He  was  arrested  in  1 66 1 
on  a  charge  of  treason,  but  was  confined  without 
a  trial  until  he  finally  became  insane,  and  died  in 
1677.  The  probable  reason  of  his  imprisonment 
was  his  avowed  republican  opinions. 

HARRIS,  THOMAS  LAKE;  Bom  at  Fenny 
Stratford,  England,  1823.  In  1837  his  father 
came  to  America  and  settled  at  Utica,  N.  Y. 
Soon  compelled  to  earn  his  own  living,  at  seven- 
teen he  began  to  write  for  newspapers.  In  1844 
he  became  a  Universalist  preacher  at  Minden, 
N.  Y.,  and  from  1845-47  in  New  York  City.  In 
1848,  having  adopted  Swedenbor^an  views,  he 
organized  an  Indep>endent  Christian  Society  in 
New  York.  He  afterward  lectured  in  many  parts 
of  the  union,  endeavoring  to  turn  the  public  in- 
terest in  spiritualism  to  what  he  considered  a 
higher  plane  of  religious  thought  and  life.  In 
1855  he  established  the  herald  ^ Light  to  advance 
his  views,  and  in  1858  visited  England  and  Scot- 
land, where  he  ^fained  converts.  Returning  in 
i86t,  he  settled  m  Amenia,  N.  Y.,  where  friends 
gathered  around  him  and  formed  the  "Brother- 
hood of  the  New  Life."  The  Brotherhood  was 
afterward  removed  to  Brocton,  N.  Y.,  where  Lady 
Oliphant  and  several  Japanese  of  distinction 
joined  the  society,  and  remained  many  }rears. 
The  Brotherhood  was  a  school  and  the  friends 
came  as  students  desirous  of  a  social  life  higher 
and  more  unselfish  than  the  conventional  lite  of 
civilization.  The  property  was  not  held  in  com- 
mon, but  Mr.  Harris  seemed  to  hold  all  power  in 
his  tuuids,  creating  great  hostility,  deserved  or 
undeserved.  After  1876,  however,  it  was  trans- 
ferred to  Santa  Rosa,  Cat. ;  it  gradually  lost  al- 
most all  its  aspects  as  a  community  and  be- 
came simply  a  prosperous  business  corporation, 
carrying  on  extensive  agricultural  undertak- 
ings, mainly  in  California  wines.  Harris  died  in 
1905. 

In  reply  to  an  inquirer,  Harris  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement  in  brief : 

The  life,  lyitem,  and  action  o(  the  lociety  which  I  repiMent 
an  K  far  removed  from  the  Hnei  of  the  uiual  thought,  that 
I  fear  I  ahall  hardly  be  able  to  answer  your  friendly  inquiriea 
with  the  fnlneei  you  desire.  Personally  I  am  not  a  conunu- 
ni«t.  ...  I  find  myself  ensoned  by  a  large  circle  of  men  and 
women  who  have  been  driven  to  me  by  a  potent  attraction 


but  without  any  conscious  endeavor  of  my  own.  My  life  is 
devoted  to  their  service,  and  they  constitute  the  society 
known  as  the  "Brotherhood  of  the  New  Life." 

This  family  passed,  years  ago,  through  the  communistic 

phase,  in  which,  however,  I  did  not  take  part,  tho  esteeming 

It  a  phase  in  evolution  and  serving  it  finan- 

dally.      Without  dissension  or  disunion,  its 

nam  members  then  passed  into  a  phase  of  modified 
socialism,  each  series  constituting  a  family 
partnership;  and  they  found  that  this  mode  of 
combined  action  developed  a  large  foree  of  individual  char- 
acter, as  well  as  a  more  strict  business  habit  and  aptitude, 
but  the  spirit  was  not  fully  satisfied. 

Meanwhile  I  organised  my  own  affairs  amid  my  friends, 
and  employed  all  who  did  not  fit  or  find  place  elsewhere,  treat- 
ing them  as  sons,  but  insisting  on  paying  weekly  wages. 
Alter  a  time  the/  found  it  incompatible  with  their  forming 
affections  to  receive  money-pay.  I  then  entertained  them  as 
guests,  brethren,  and  children  in  their  father's  house:  and  this 
satisfied  them.  There  is  no  espionage:  honor  rules:  love  is 
supreme.  Gradually  the  family  partnerships  have  ceased, 
without  a  struggle,  and  all  have  entered  into  this  order. 

We  think  that  generation  must  cease  till  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  God  are  prepared  for  the  higher  generation,  by 
evolution  into  structural,  bisexual  completeness,  above  the 
plane  of  sin,  of  disease,  or  of  natural  mortality. 

Believers  in  the  Divine  Immanence,  we  hold  by  the  "True 
Light,"  that  lighteth  every  man  who  oometh  into  the  world; 
but  we  further  conclude  that  the  Creative  Logos,  "  God  mani- 
fested in  the  flesh,"  is  not  male  merelyMior  female  merely,  but 
the  two  in  one.  The  doctrine  of  tlie  Divine-Human  Two-in- 
One,  in  whose  individual  and  social  likeness,  in  whose  sinritual 
and  physical  likeness,  we  seek  to  be  reborn,  is  the  pivot  of 
our  faith  and  the  directive  fores  of  our  life. 

His  principal  works  are:  "Lyric  of  the  Golden 
Age  "  Osss) ;  "Arcana  of  Christianity  "  (Genesis), 
(1858);  "The  Great  Republic"  (1867);  "Wisdom 
of  the  Adepts"  (1884);  "The  New  Republic" 
(1894);  "The  Marriage  of  Heaven  and  Earth" 
(1903).  See  also  Edwin  Markham's  "Remarka- 
ble Pages  from  Thomas  Lake  Harris  "  (1908). 

Edwin  Markham. 

HARRISOIT,  FREDERIC:  Leading  English 
Positivist;  bom  in  London,  183 1;  educated  at 
King's  College,  London,  and  at  Oxford.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858.  Member  of  the 
Roysd  Commission  of  Trade-Unions,  1867-69,  and 
for  Digesting  the  Laws,  1869-70.  In  1877  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  In- 
ternational Law  by  the  Council  of  Legal  Educa- 
tion, and  remained  till  1880.  He  was  alderman 
and  on  the  London  County  Council  1889-92.  He 
has  deeply  interested  himself  in  the  English  Labor 
movement,  in  i86i  writing  important  letters  to 
the  press  defending  trade-unionism ;  later  getting 
trade-unions  legalized  as  friendly  societies;  wri- 
ting for  the  Beehive  from  1861-77,  ^^^  principal 
Labor  paper  of  London,  etc.  He  is  the  chief  ex- 
ponent of^the  Positivist  school,  a  critic  of  author- 
ity, and  a  master  of  English  prose.  Among  his 
works  are:  "The  Meaning  of  History"  (1862); 
"Social  Statics"  (1875);  "Order  and  Progress" 
(187s);  "Oliver  Cromwell"  (1888);  "American 
Addresses"  (1901);  "Memories  and  Thoughts" 
(1906).    Address:   Elm  Hill,  Hawkhurst,  Kent. 

HARTMAinr,  KOHRAD:  German  civil  engi- 
neer; bora  in  Nuremberg,  Oct.  8,  1853;  studied 
engineering  at  the  technical  high  school  at  Mu- 
nich, later  becoming  an  instructor  at  industrial  and 
polytechnic  institutions  in  Nuremberg  and  else- 
where. In  1891  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
the  German  Reichs-Versicherun^amt,  of  which 
he  in  igoi  became  chairman.  He  is  also  pro- 
fessor of  accident  insurance  at  the  Royal  Techni- 
cal high  school  in  Berlin.  His  activity  is  directed 
toward  the  promotion  of  mechanical  safety  de- 
vices ;  and  he  is  director  of  the  perpetual  exposi- 
tion of  such  contrivances  which  has  been  estab- 
lished  by   the   German   government.     He   has 
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published  numerous  booklets  and  papers  on  safety 
devices,  accident  insurance,  factory  hygiene,  ac- 
cident statistics,  etc.,  etc.  Address:  Kiufursten- 
damm  loo,  Berlin-Halensee,  Germany. 

HASLAH,  JAMES:  Labor  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire.  Bom  184*, 
and  educated  in  the  village  schools.  He  was  a 
coal  miner  for  twenty-nine  years,  and  the  general 
secretary  of  the  Derbyshire  Miners'  Association 
for  twenty-five  years.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Clay  Lane  School  Board,  of  the  Chesterfield 
Board  of  Guardians,  and  of  the  Chesterfield  Bor- 
ough Council;  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
the  Trade-Union  Congress ;  a  justice  of  the  peace 
at  Chesterfield  in  1893.  Haslam  was  elected  to 
ParUament  in  1906  cmefly  by  the  miners'  votes, 
assisted  by  the  Liberals.'  Address:  47  Clarence 
Road,  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire,  Englaiid. 

HAW,  GEORGE:  Author;  bom  at  Darlington, 
Durham,  England,  1871.  In  1889  he  went  to 
London  as  a  journalist,  and  for  a  time  was  at 
Toynbee  Hall.  He  helped  to  found  and  was  the 
first  warden  of  the  Maurice  Hostel,  of  the  Chris- 
tian Social  Union.  Mr.  Haw  is  on  the  staff  of 
the  London  Daily  News.  He  is  author  of:  "No 
Room  to  Live:  the  Story  of  Overcrowded  Lon- 
don"; " To-Day 's  Work:  or  Municipal  Govern- 
ment the  Hope  of  Democracy";  "Britain's 
Homes:  a  Review  of  the  Housmg  Problem  in 
Town  and  Country . ' '  Editor  of  two  popular  books 
defending  Christianity  against  agnostic  attacks; 
"Religious  Doubts  of  the  Democracy";  "Chris- 
tianity and  the  Working  Classes."  Address:  34 
Linzee  Road,  Homsey,  N.  London,  England. 

HAWAII  TERRITORT:  A  group  of  eight  in- 
habited and  eleven  uninhabited  islands  annexed 
in  1898  to  the  United  States  by  vote  of  the  legis- 
latures of  the  islands  and  of  Congress.  In  1900 
the  islands  were  o^anized  under  a  territorial  form 
of  government,  "nie  Senate  has  fifteen  members, 
the  House  thirty.  The  legislature  meets  bien- 
nially. The  executive  is  a  governor  with  a  secre- 
tary, appointed  by  the  President  for  four  years. 
Other  officials  are  appointed  by  the  governor  with 
the  approval  of  the  Hawaiian  Senate,  and  must 
be  citizens  of  Hawaii.  Hawaii  is  represented  in 
Congress  by  one  delegate,  elected  biennially  by 
the  people. 

Total  area  (including  water)  6,449  square  miles. 
The  island  of  Hawaii  has  4,210  square  miles; 
Maui,  760;  Oahu,  600;  Kauai,  590.  Population 
(1900),  154,001  (only  47,6^2  female).  This  is  an 
increase  of  41  per  cent  since  1896.  Oahu  has 
58,504 ;  Hawaii,  46,847 ;  Honolulu,  the  capital  of 
Oahu,  has  39,305.  Of  the  total  number,  39,787 
are  Hawaiians  (in  1896,  31,019);  7,848  are  part 
Hawaiian;  35,767  Chinese,  and  61,111  Japanese. 
"The  total  white  population  is  38,533.  '^^  1903-3 
there  were  13,050  Japanese  immigrants.  Almost 
all  the  natives  are  Christian,  about  half  Protestant 
and  half  Roman  Catholic.  Education  is  free,  but 
33.1  per  cent  of  the  population  over  ten  is  il- 
literate. In  1903  there  were  144  public  schools 
and  13,793  enrolled  pupils. 

Exports  to  countries  outside  the  U.  S.  (1905), 
$59,541.  Imports  from  the  same,  $3,014,969. 
Merchandise  to  the  U.  S.  (1905),  $36,113,055 
($35,113,127  sugar),  and  from  the  U.  S.,  $ti,- 
753,180.  Sugar  and  rice  are  the  staple  products, 
Dut  coffee,  hides,  bananas,  wool,  and  whale  oil 
and  bone  are  also  exported. 


There  are  138  miles  of  railway;  nearly  every 
house  in  Honolulu  has  its  telephone. 

Of  those  engfiged  in  gainful  occupations,  63  per 
cent  are  in  agriculture,  18  per  cent  in  domestic 
and  personal  service,  9  per  cent  in  manufacturing, 
7  per  cent  in  trade  and  transportation.  Fifty-two 
per  cent  are  Japanese,  21  per  cent  Chinese,  12  per 
cent  Caucasian,  11  per  cent  Hawaiian.  In  1903 
the  wages  of  mechanics  were  $3 .80  per  day;  of  un- 
skilled males,  seventy-one  cents;  of  unskilled 
females,  forty-five  cents. 

RxrBRBNCB:  Third  Rtpori  of  Hu  Commistumtrs  of  Labor  <m 
Hawaii.  Bulletin  of  the  (U.  S.)  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  66, 
September,  1906. 

HATES,  JOHN  W.:  the  present  General  Master 
Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor;  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, 1854.  He  never  attended  school.  As 
a  boy  Hayes  worked  as  brakeman  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad.  In  1878  he  lost  his  right  arm, 
but  took  to  telegraphy,  at  which  he  worked  until 
1883.  He  entered  the  Knights  of  Labor  on  the 
General  Executive  Board  1884-88;  was  secretary- 
treasurer  1888-92;  since.  General  Master  Work- 
man. Address:  43  B  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

HAYES,  VAX  S.:  American  Socialist;  bom 
at  Havana,  O.,  1866.  Educated  ^in  the  public 
schools  and  became  a  printer.  Aided  in  estab- 
lishing The  Cleveland  Citizen,  x&go,  and  its  editor 
since  1897.  Populist  till  1896,  since  that  time  a 
Socialist.  Has  been  prominent  in  the  Socialist 
Party  and  also  in  trade-unions.  Address:  193 
Champlain  Street,  Cleveland,  O. 

HATWOOD,  WILLIAM  D.:  Secretary  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners ;  tried  with  Messrs. 
Moyers  and  Pettibone  in  Bois^,  Idaho,  June-July, 
1907,  for  complicity  in  the  murder  of^ex-Govw- 
nor  Steunenberg  and  acquitted.  (See  Western 
Federation  of  Miners.) 

HEADLAM,    STEWART    DUCKWORTH:    A 

ritualistic  Church  of  England  clergyman  and  a 
Fabian  Socialist;  bom  at  Wavertree,  near  Liver- 
pool, in  1847,  and  educated  at  Eton,  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  was  curate  of  St.  John's, 
Drury  Lane,  from  1870-73;  St.  Matthew's,  Beth- 
nal  Green,  1873-78;  St.  Thomas's,  Charterhouse, 
1880-81 ;  St.  Michael's,  Shoreditch,  1881-84.  Mr. 
Headlam  early  interested  himself  in  social  prob- 
lems as  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
his  parochial  duties  bringing  him  in  contact  with 
girls  and  actors  on  the  stage,  he  defended  them 
from  what  he  believed  unwarranted  condemna- 
tion, and  came  to  believe  in  and  study  stage 
dancing  as  an  art.  A  lecture  on  this  subject  gave 
serious  offense  to  the  late  Bishop  of  London,  and 
he  refused  him  a  license  in  his  diocese,  so  that  Mr. 
Headlam  has  worked  under  great  difficulties. 
He  has  been  the  leading  spirit  and  the  real  founder 
of  the  Church  and  Stage  Guild,  and  also  of  the 
Guild  of  St.  Matthew  (q.  v.),  the  first  society  still 
existing  in  England  to  declare  for  socialism.  He 
was,  tiU  its  suspension  in  1895,  the  editor  of  Tke 
Church  Reformer,  the  organ  of  the  gild.  Mr. 
Headlam  is  the  author  of  several  small  but  re- 
markable volumes  of  sermons  and  lectures: 
"Priestcraft  and  Progress"  (1882);  "Lessons 
from  the  Cross"  (1887);  "The  Laws  of  Eter- 
nal  Life"  (1888);  "Salvation  through  Christ"; 
"Christian  Socialism"  (1888).  He  has  also  ed- 
ited part  of  Carlo  Blesis's  work  on  dancing,  under 
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the  title  "The  Theory  of  Theatrical  Dancing." 
He  has  written  essays  on  "The  Function  of  the 
Stage,"  "The  Ballet,"  etc.  He  thus  unites  the 
most  radical  views  with  a  high  Anglican  Catholi- 
cism. He  is  most  popular  with  the  London 
working  men,  and  has  been  elected  on  the  London 
School  Board  for  Hackney,  and  most  actively 
works  as  a  Fabian  Socialist.  Address:  Waver- 
tree,  St.  Mai:garet's  on  Thames. 

HEARST,  WILLIAM  RAHDOLPH:  American 
newspaper  proprietor  and  politician;  bom  1863 
in  San  Francisco;  son  of  a  United  States  Senator; 
educated  in  public  schools  and  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. Editor  and  proprietor  of  Examiner,  San 
Francisco,  since  1886.  In  i8o«  Mr.  Hearst  came 
to  New  York  and  bought  the  New  York  Journal, 
the  name  of  which  he  changed  to  the  New  York 
American,  and  later  foundeid  and  acc^uired  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal,  and  dailies  m  Boston, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles;  also  the  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine,  Hearst's  Home  and  American  Farm 
ana  Motor.  His  dailies  reach  a,ooo,ooo  readers 
and  employ  4,000  persons,  besides  space  writers. 
They  are  people's  papers,  and  are  often  accused 
of  being  yellow  journals" — advocating  political 
measures  popular  with  the  masses  merely  to  help 
Mr.  Hearst's  political  ambitions,  and  to  increase 
the  sale  of  his  papers.  This  motive  is  strenu- 
ously denied  by  practically  all  who  know  Mr. 
Hearst  personaUy,  who  urge  that  his  papers  take 
this  tone  in  order  to  reach  the  masses,  out  that 
Mr.  Hearst  advocates  those  measures  from  a 
genuine  belief  in  democracy. 

Mr.  Hearst  vras  elected  as  a  Democrat  to  the 
Fifty-eighth  and  Fifty-ninth  Congresses  for  the 
Eleventh  New  York  "district.  In  1905  he  was 
candidate  for  the  mayoralty  of  New  York,  and 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  almost  all,  elected,  but 
counted  out  by  3,000  votes,  and  unable  to  secure 
a  recount.  In  1906  he  was  made  candidate  for 
the  governorship  of  New  York  by  the  Independ- 
ent League — ^which  he  had  organized — ana  was 
also  indorsed  by  the  Democratic  Convention,  tho 
many  Democrats  opposed  him.  He  received 
691,105  votes,  against  749,003  for  Mr.  Hughes 
(Republican). 

HSATH,  RICHARD:  Author;  bom  in  South- 
wark,  London,  1831.  In  1845  was  apprenticed  as 
a  wood-engraver.  Roused  by  the  French  Revo- 
lution of  1848  to  a  serious -life,  he  joined  his  an- 
cesti^  diurch  and  became  interested  in  the  social 
problem.  In  1 868  he  walked  through  the  country 
studying  the  rural  situation  and  gave  the  result 
in  many  articles  on  rural  conditions.  In  1884 
he  published  "The  English  Via  Dolorosa;  or.  His- 
tory of  the  Agricultural  Laborer,"  and  another 
book  "  The  English  Peasant"  in  1893.  Mr.  Heath 
would  work  for  a  real  and  complete  separation  of 
the  Church  from  the  world;  for  a  reorganization 
of  all  states  on  a  Social-Democratic  basis  with 
ultimate  federation ;  for  a  Church  whose  only  bond 
is  faith  in  Christ  and  in  God,  and  having  for  its 
ideal  the  voluntary  communism  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. He  is  the  author  of :  "  The  Early  Life  and 
Writings  of  Edgar  Quinet";  "Anabaptism  in 
I5a6-i556";  "The  Captive  City  of  God,"  and 
articles  m  Contemf>orary  Review,  etc.  Address: 
Trevereux  Hill,  Limpsfield,  Surrey,  England. 

HEGEL,   GEORG    WILHELM    FRIBDRICH: 

Philosopher ;  bom  at  Stuttgart,  1770.  He  studied 
at  Tfibingen  with  Schelling,  and  became  professor 


at  Jena,  Heidelbei|;,  and  Berlin,  where  he  died 
in  1831.  His  principal  works  are :  "DiePhenom- 
enologie  des  Geistes  (1807);  the  "Logik"  (1812- 
18 1 6);  an  "  Encyklopedie  der  Philosoph.  Wissen- 
schaften"  (1817);  "Philosophic  des  Rechts" 
(1821).  He  early  in  life  turned  his  attention  to 
social  questions,  writing  (1797)  a  commentary  on 
Stewart's  "Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Political 
Economy."  Later  he  published  various  small 
works  on  the  political  constitutions  of  Wurttem- 
berg  and  Germany,  criticizing  them  and  admiring 
Napoleon,  "that  universal  genius."  Living  in 
the  stirring  times  of  the  French  Revolution,  re- 
jecting the  idea  of  the  Absolute,  and  conceiving 
of  everything,  even  of  God,  as  an  eternal  process, 
he  thinks  of  society  as  developing  thit>ugn  the  in- 
dividual, _  the  family,  the  town,  the  State,  the 
world,  higher  and  higher  unities,  each  unity, 
however,  realizing  and  not  destroying  the  lower 
unity.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  he  came  to  be  the 
intellectual  father  of  Marx  and  of  most  early  Ger- 
man Socialists. 

HELD,  ADOLF:  Political  economist,  bom  in 
WurzbuiTf  in  1844.  He  studied  in  WOrzburg  and 
Munich.  In  1867  he  became  teacher,  and  in  1872 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Bonn.  In  1880 
he  was  called  to  the  university  at  Berlin,  but  was 
drowned  on  Aug.  35th  of  the  same  year.  He 
was  prominent  as  one  of  the  Socialists  of  The 
Chair  (a.  v.).  Among  his  best-known  works  are: 
"Die  Einkommensteuer "  (1872);  "Die  deutsche 
Arbeiterpresse  der  Gegenwart"  (1873);  "Grund- 
riss  fiir  Vorlesungen  fiber  Nationtudkonomie" 
(1876);  "Sozialismus,  Sozialdemokratie  tmd  So- 
zialpolitik"  (1878). 

HELICOir  HALL:  In  response  to  a  call  pub- 
lished in  The  Independent,  New  York,  a  meeting 
of  about  300  people  was  held  in  Berkeley  Lyceum, 
New  York  City,  July  17,  1906.  The  object  of  the 
meeting  was  the  establishment  of  a  cooperative 
home.  The  Helicon  Home  Colony  was  subse- 
quently oi^ganized  by  the  persons  interested.  In 
October  of  the  same  year  this  organization  secured 
nine  acres  and  a  half  of  land,  with  the  buildings 
thereon,  known  as  the  Helicon  Hall  prop>erty, 
at  Englewood,  N.  J. 

The  title  to  this  property  was  taken  by  the 
Home  Colony  Company,  a  separate  corporation, 
formed  to  raise  the  necessary  capital,  "rhe  com- 
pany engaged  to  put  the  main  building  (Helicon 
Hall)  in  thorough  repair  and  to  equip  it  for  use  as 
a  residence,  and  the  colony  rented  the  property 
from  the  company  upon  a  three-year  lease. 

The  Helicon  Home  Colony  was  a  membership 
corporation  governed  by  a  board  of  directors 
elected  for  six  months  by  secret  ballot.  The  only 
conditions  to  residence  in  the  colony  were  "con- 
geniality" and  freedom  from  contagious  disease. 
One  might  reside  in  the  colony  indefinitely  with- 
out becoming  a  member,  but  only  members  had 
the  right  to  vote.  The  conditions  of  membership 
were  one  month's  residence,  election  by  a  four- 
fifths  vote,  and  the  payment  of  an  initiation  fee 
of  $3f .  The  constitution  of  the  colony  provided 
for  initiative,  referendum,  and  recall  of  members 
of  the  board  of  directors. 

The  colony  believed  that,  by  means  of  cooper- 
ation, the  introduction  of  system  and  labor-saving 
machinery,  household  labor  could  be  lifted  to  the 
rank  of  a  profession  and  that  people  could  be 
found  to  do  such  labor  and,  at  the  same  time,  be 
admitted  to  the  colony  as  members.    The  ex- 
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perience  of  five  months  at  Helicon  Hall  justified 
this  belief. 

The  name  "Colony"  suggests  "Brook  Fann," 
"Ruskin,"  and  similar  cooperative  experiments, 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  these  colonies  were 
experiments  in  coop>erative  production,  while  the 
Helicon  Hall  Colony  was  an  experiment  in  coop- 
erative distribution. 

Helicon  Hall  was  destroyed  by  a  fire  originating 
before  daybreak  on  March  i6,  1907.  In  this  fire 
one  life  was  lost  and  several  persons  were  seri- 
ously but  not  fatally  injured. 

Upton  Sinclair. 

HEITDERSOIf,  ARTHUR:  English  Labor  M. 
P. ;  bom  at  Glasgow,  1863 ;  and  on  moving  to  New- 
castle in  1875,  apprenticed  as  a  molder  to  Robert 
Stephenson  &  Co.  In  1 883  he  ioined  the  Friendly 
Society  of  Ironfounders,  and  in  a  short  time 
was  made  an  official.  In  1894  was  secretary 
of  the  North-Eastem  Conciliation  Board.  His 
municipal  work  includes  labor  on  the  Newcastle 
City  Council,  Durham  County  Council,  and  Dar- 
lington Borough  Council.  A  member  of  the  Wes- 
leyan  Church  for  twenty-five  years,  he  has  filled 
nearlv  all  the  lay  offices  connected  therewith. 
At  a  by-election  in  1893,  he  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment the  first  Labor  representative  independent 
of  the  old  parties.  In  1903  he  was  Mayor  of  Dar- 
lington. In  1906  he  was  elected  for  Barnard  Cas- 
tle, Durham.  Not  a  party  Socialist,  he  is  a 
strong  believer  in  coUectivist  principles  to  be 
developed  through  the  trade-union  movement. 
Address:  Teesdme,  Atherfold  Road,  Clapham, 
S.  W. 

HEITDERSOir,   CHARLES   RICHMOITD:    So- 

ciologist;  bom  1848,  at  Covington,  Ind.;  edu- 
cated at  public  schools,  ^rmer)  University  of 
Chicago,  Baptist  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Leipsic  University.  Pastor  of  churches  at  Terre 
Haute  and  Detroit  until  1892,  when  he  became 
Professor  of  Sociologr  at  University  of  Chicago. 
President  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  in  1899;  of  National  Prison  Associa- 
tion in  1903 ;  of  National  Children's  Home  Society. 
Associate  editor  of  American  Journal  of  Sociology. 
He  believes  in  sociological  science  as  an  instru- 
ment of  coordination  of  bodies  of  knowledge 
which  in  isolation  would  be  sterile.  He  is  the 
author  of:  " Social  Elements " ;  ' '  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Dependent,  Defective,  and  De- 
linquent Classes";  Social  Spirit  in  America"; 
' '  Social  Settlements  " ;  "  Modern  Methods  of  Char- 
ity," etc.  Addrtss'.  University  of  Chicago,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

HERBERGEir  ZUR  HEIUATH.  See  Rbliep 
Stations. 

HERBERT,  AUBERON  EDWARD  WILLIAM 
MOLYHEUX:  English  reformer;  the  son  of  the 
third  earl  of  Carnarvon,  bom  1838.  He  left  Ox- 
ford for  the  army,  serving  eighteen  months  in 
India,  but  returned,  and  took  his  degree,  and  for  a 
year  taught  at  Qjcford.  He  then  visited  Den- 
mark during  the  Prussian-Danish  War,  and  the 
United  States  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
becoming  acauainted  in  camp  with  Generals 
Grant  and  Meade.  His  next  few  years  were 
spent  in  London  aiding  working  men  in  clubs. 
From  1870  to  1874  he  was  in  Parliament  for  Not- 
tingham. He  went  to  France  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War.     He  left  Parliament,  coming  to 


believe,  with  Spencer,  that  the  people  needed  to 
reconstruct  their  own  conditions  in  life  and  not 
to  depend  on  politicians.  He  has  thus  become 
an  intense  individualist,  the  editor  of  Free  Life, 
the  organ  of  Voluntaryism  {q.  v.),  advocating  the 
voluntary  state  and  voluntary  taxation.  He 
published  "The  Right  and  Wrong  of  Compulsion 
b^  the  State"  in  1885.  Address:  Old  House. 
Ringwood,  Hants. 

HEREDITY:  The  importance  of  heredity  in 
questions  of  social  reform  is  large,  but  cannot 
be  briefly  discust,  except  in  the  most  general 
terms.  Scientific  authorities  have  come  as  yet 
to  few  exact  conclusions  as  to  heredity,  and  even 
some  of  its  fundamental  characteristics  are  yet 
in  dispute.  (For  the  great  Weismann  contro- 
versy as  to  whether  acquired  characteristics  can 
be  transmitted  to  posterity  or  not,  see  Evolu- 
tion.) Of  the  bearing  of  this  upon  social  reform. 
Professor  Ely  says  {Outlook,  1893): 

Recent  itudie*  of  heredity  appear  alao  to  give  lets  im- 
portance to  it,  on  the  whole,  than  earlier  ones.  It  is  now 
inquently  asserted  hy  scientists  that  acquired  qualities  can- 
not be  transmitted.  An  Bnslish  economist  says  of  Weis- 
mann, whose  essays  upon  heredity  ate  well  known,  that  he  has 
reopened  the  case  for  socialism.  What  he  means  is  this, 
socialism  lays  emphasis  almost  entirely  upon  circumstances, 
and  Weismann's  mvestigations  have  so  emphasised  the  im- 
portance of  drcumstances  as  opposed  to  heredity  that  once 
more  the  case  for  socialism  requires  discussion  before  the 
bar  of  public  opinion. 

In  a  recent  letter  Mr.  C.  Loring  Brace,  secre- 
tary of  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  New  York, 
said: 

So  far  as  we  can  iudge,  inheritance  does  not  fisura  in 
the  problem.  .  .  .  This  society  has  placed  84,000  cnildrsn 
in  homes  since  it  began  this  work  forty  years  ago.  and  it  te 
our  experience  that  no  matter  what  the  parents  may  be,  if 
the  cl  ijd  is  taken  away  at  an  age  so  early  that  it  has  not  yet 
understood  the  wickedness  about,  if  placed  in  a  country 
home  with  Idnd  and  judicious  adopted  parents,  it  is  almost 
certain  to  do  well.  .  .  .  But  if  the  child  is  not  transplanted 
early  enough,  then  there  are  the  bad  examples,  bad  habits, 
and  knowledge  of  evil  ways  to  contend  agaiiist. 

The  last  word  of  the  scientists  is  in  accord  with  the  words 
of  these  practical  scientists.  The  theory  of  heredity  now  held 
by  Wallace,  who  shares  with  Darwin  the  credit  of  the  hy- 
pothesis of  natural  selection,  and  by  Weismann  and  the  most 
eminent  authorities,  is  that  acquired  characteristics  of  the 
parent  do  not  pass  to  the  child  by  inheritance, 

A  large  majority  of  physicians  also  testify  that 
most  babies  are  hora  healthy,  but  early  develop 
disease  from  improper  care. 

Dr.  H.  D.  Chapin,  in  l^e  Forum  (March,  1894), 
gives  the  results  of  his  studies: 

Dr.  Chapin  is  a  physician  to  the  New  York  Post-Graduate 
Hospital,  and  has  made  a  record  of  600  cases  that  came  under 
his  care.  His  object  was  to  determine  how  far  the  diseases 
of  very  little  children  were  occasioned  by  heredity  and  how 
for  by  the  conditions  in  which  they  lived.  Host  of  the  chil- 
dren were  under  two  years  of  age,  and  nearly  half  under  one 
year.  At  the  time  <A  birth,  508  of  them  were  reported  to 
nave  been  in  good  condition,  and  only  ao  were  reported  to 
have  been  in  Dad  condition.  In  la  cases  the  report  was 
"only  fair,"  and  in  the  remaining  cases  there  was  no  report. 
The  childran  as  a  whole,  therefore,  seem  to  have  started  life 
well.  What,  then,  had  been  their  environment?  It  was 
found  that  m  xo6  cases  the  mothers  were  the  sole  bread- 
earners,  and  that  in  88  cases  the  fathers  were  out  of  work 
when  the  children  came  to  the  hospital.  Besides  these  there 
were  176  cases  in  which  the  mothers  as  well  as  the  fathers 
were  obliged  to  work.  The  results  of  this  were  very  striking. 
"Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  of  the  cases,"  says  Dr.  Chapin, 
"were  deprived  of  maternal  nourishment  before  the  proper 
time,  and  loi  of  the  babies  never  received  it  at  all.  The 
usual  reason  was  that  the  mothers  were  obliged  to  go  out  to 
work  and  remain  away  for  too  long  intervals  to  care  properly 
for  their  infants.  As  a  direct  result,  a  large  number  develop 
rickets,  which  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  softening  of  the 
bones,  together  with  great  irritation  of  the  nervous  system. 
Almost  all  these  diseases  could  have  been  prevented  by 
proper  diet  and  care,  and  yet  when  brought  to  the  hospital 
they  were  frequently  so  far  advanced  as  to  result  either  in 
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death  or  in  a  more  or  less  permanent  erippUog  of  a  healthy 
Hfa." 

The  restilt  of  this  view  upon  social  refonn  is 
thus  summed  up  by  Alex.  MacKendrick  {West- 
minster  Review,  163,  Aug.,  1904): 

The  lesson  for  the  social  reformer  which  seems  to  grow 
out  of  these  considerations  is  that  we  may  cease  attempting 
to  control  the  hereditary  or  transmissible  forces  at  the  oack 
of  human  life,  as  they  he  far  more  deeplv  and  are  far  more 
subtly  interfused  with  the  primal  law  of  things  than  we  have 
imagmed.  We  cannot  "deal  with  existing  heredity  for  the 
benefit  of  future  heredities,"  as  one  writer  has  hoped.  We 
cannot  educate  the  race  hy  educating  its  present  represent- 
atives. We  cannot  moiabze  the  next  and  unborn  genera- 
tion bv  the  simple  prtxess  of  morelizing  the  present  one. 
But  what  we  can  do,  or  could  do  if  we  would,  is  to  prepare 
such  an  environment  for  the  reception  of  the  next  generation 
as  will  mold  it  after  a  different  shape — an  environment  in 
which  the  natural  and  beneficent  force  of  parental  affection 
will  find  room  to  realise  itself,  and  in  which  the  bitterness 
and  despoil  engendered  by  poverty  and  struggle  will  be 
eliminated. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
unacquired  characteristics  are  transmitted,  and 
that  this  heredity  plays  a  very  large  part  in  hfe. 
W.  Dtmcan  McKim  says  ("Heredity  and  Htunan 
Progress,"  p.  120,  1900): 

Heredity  (in  the  brcadcst  sense  including  transmitted 
specific  tendency  and  deficient  vitality)  is  the  fundamental 
cause  of  human  wretchedness.  He  quotes  G.  A.  Doney  as 
saying  (Scmhc*.  New  Series,  vi.,  119,  1897):  "Every  human 
child  at  birth  is  endowed  with  the  herita^  transmitted  from 
innumerable  ancestors,  and  is  already  nch  with  impersonal 
experiences  from  its  inenatal  life.  .  .  .  These  combmed  de- 
cide the  individual's  race  and  strain,  and  potentially  incline, 
if  they  do  not  absolutely  coerce,  his  tastes  and  ambitions,  his 
fears  and  hopes,  his  failure  or  success."  Prof.  Anselo  Hesso 
is  quoted  as  saying  (Eng.  trans,  by  E.  Lough  and  r.  Kieson, 
1896):  "Destinv  loads  each  of  us  with  a  fatal  inheritance. 
.  .  .  We  feel  the  breath,  the  advice,  the  experience  of  all 
men,  from  those  who  lived  on  acorns  and  struggled  with  the 
wild  beasts,  dying  naked  in  the  forest,  down  to  the  virtue 
and  evil  of  our  father,  or  the  fear  and  love  of  our  mother." 

For  a  classic  example  of  the  influence  of  hered- 
ity, see  Jukes.  The  well-known  similarity  of 
generation  after  generation  of  certain  fanulies, 
as  in  the  English  aristocracy,  is  well  known,  and 
tho  this  can  be  in  part  accounted  for  by  each 
generation  having  much  the  same  environment, 
instances  of  similarities  between  ancestors  and 
descendants  are  fotmd  in  every-day  life,  which 
environment  will  hardly  account  for.  Only 
gradually  is  science,  however,  becoming  able  to 
accurately  measure  this  influence.  Francis  Gal- 
ton  first  attempted  any  general  law.  According 
to  him  the  two  parents  contribute  in  general  each 
one  half,  the  fotu-  grandparents  in  general  each 
one  fourth,  the  eight  great-grand^iarents  one 
eighth,  in  heredity;  in  g^eral  the  influence  in 
heredity  of  any  ancestral  generation,  he  says, 
is  inversely  proportioned  to  the  total  number  of 
individuals  comprized  in  that  generation.  Re- 
cent investigators  and  writers,  like  Pierrson  in 
England,  DeVries  in  Holland,  Cowens  in  Ger- 
many, Tschermak  in  Austria,  Spellman  in  Amer- 
ica, have  made  each  some  new  progress  in  the 
investigation,  but  all  witnessing  to  the  fact  and 
potency  of  heredity.  But  perhaps  more  than 
all  has  Mendel,  working  alone  in  his  Augustan 
monastery  at  Brunn,  Austria,  contributed  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject  with  his  investigation 
of  the  transmission  of  dominant  characteristics. 

RarBRBNCB:  See  the  works  and  authors  quoted  or  named 
in  this  article.     (See  also  Bvolotion.) 

HBRROF,  GEORGE  DAVIS:  Socialist  lec- 
turer; bom,  1862,  Montezuma,  Md.;  educated 
Ripon  College,  Wisconsin.  Entering  the  Con- 
gregational ministry,  he  held  pastorates  at  Lake 


City,  Minn.,  and  Burlington,  la.  (1891-93).  Be- 
coming interested  in  social  questions  he  wrote 
(1891),  "The  Message  of  Jesus  to  Men  of  Wealth," 
which  at  once  aroused  wide-spread  interest,  and 
led  to  his  forming  a  social  crusade  by  lecturing 
and  preaching  in  tiie  churches  through  all  parts  c» 
the  cotmtry.  Passionate  utterance  and  brilliant 
thought  brought  large  and  rapt  audiences.  In 
i8gi|  he  was  chosen  to  the  Chair  of  Applied  Chris- 
tianity of  Iowa  (Allege,  Grinnell,  endowed  by 
Mrs.  Rand.  His  views  at  this  time  were  those 
of  a  radical  and  intense  Christian  Socialism,  but 
as  they  continually  grew  more  radical  and  ex- 
treme, great  opposition  was  developed  in  relig- 
ious circles  culminating,  in  ipoi,  owing  to  Dr. 
Herron's  separation  from  his  wife  and  marriage  to 
Miss  Rand.  Dr.  Herron  was  deposed  from  the 
ministry,  he,  however,  having  already  resigned 
his  chair  (1900)  and  renounced  belief  in  Chris- 
tianity as  a  distinctive  religion.  Dr.  Herron  has 
since  worked  only  with  the  Socialist  Party  as 
lecturer  and  writer,  recently  residing  for  the  most 
part  in  Italy.  His  main  works  are:  "The  Larger 
Christ"  (i8gi);  "The  CaU  of  the  Cross"  (1892); 
"The  New  Redemption"  (1893);  "The  Christian 
Society"  (1894);  '^The  Christian  SUte"  (1895); 
"Between  Caesar  and  Jesus"  (1899). 

HERTZBN,  ALEXANDER:  Bom  in  Moscow, 
Russia,  in  181 2.  Shortly  after  completing  his 
education  he  was  imprisoned  for  his  outspoken 
views  and  banished  to  Viatka  and  Vladimir.  On 
his  return  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  in 
1842  his  "Dilettantism  vs.  Naukie"  attracted  at- 
tention. In  the  same  year,  for  criticizing  the 
police,  he  was  ordered  to  live  in  Novgorod.  In 
1847  he  obtained  permission  to  travel,  and  in  1851 
set  up  in  London  a  Free  Russian  Press  to  attack 
the  government  and  issue  works  forbidden  in 
Russia,  notably  Kdlokol  {The  Bell),  started  in 
1857.  Thousands  of  copies  were  smuggled  into 
Russia  and  read  by  all.  from  the  emperor  to  the 
peasants.  After  sympathizing  with  the  Poles  in 
their  insurrection  of  1863,  he  transferred  the 
Kdlokol  to  Geneva,  where  it  had  an  obscure  ex- 
istence till  about  a  year  before  Hertzen's  death 
in  Paris  in  1870.  He  was  romantic  and  skepti- 
cal, eloquent  and  satirical.  He  wrote  various 
books  and  stories,  his  complete  works  being  pub- 
lished in  Basle  in  1875. 

HERTZKA^  THBODORB:  Economist;  bom 
in  Budapest  m  1845,  and  studied  in  Vienna.  In 
1872  he  was  editor  of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse;  in 
1880  superintendent  of  the  Wiener  AU^emeine 
Zeitung.  The  same  year  he  brought  out  his  "Die 
Gesetze  der  Handelspolitik "  ("Laws  of  Trade"), 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  orthodox  economy, 
which,  however,  he  wholly  gave  up  six  years  later 
in  his  "Die  Gesetze  der  Sozialen  Entwickeltmg" 
("Laws  of  Social  Evolution").  A  still  further 
advance  is  made  in  his  Utopia  of  "Freiland" 
(1890),  in  which  he  pictures  a  colony  in  equato- 
rial Africa  on  the  principles  of  communism.  At 
the  end  of  this  volume  he  called  for  the  creation 
of  such  a  colony,  and  met  with  a  large  response. 
A  central  committee  was  organized,  and  in  1893 
a  start  actually  made.  At  the  last,  however, 
the  difficulties  were  too  great,  and  the  plan  failed. 

HERZENSTEUr,  MICHAEL  TAKOVLEVITCH: 

Russian  Duma  leader;  1859-1906.  Representa- 
tive (Constitutional  Democrat)  from  Moscow; 
of   Jewish   extraction.     Graduate    of    the  law 
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school  of  the  Novorossiysk  University  (1881). 
Educated  at  the  Heidelberg  and  Berlin  Universi- 
ties; adjunct  professor  of  the  Moscow  University 
(1903).  Professor  of  Political  Economy  of  the 
Moscow  Agronomical  Institute  (1904);  chairman 
of  the  Moscow  Municipal  Council  and  Financial 
Committee.  Member  of  the  Moscow  Province 
Zemstvo  Society.  Author  of  a  series  of  works  on 
economics. 

HEYDEN,  COUITT  PETER  ALEXAITDRO- 
VICH:  A  Russian  leader  in  the  Duma;  bom 
1846.  Representative  (Moderate)  of  the  Pskov 
Province ;  leader  of  the  Opochetz  nobility.  Grad- 
uate of  the  MikhaelofF  Artillery  Academy.  Ex- 
chairman  of  Free  Economic  Society.  Member 
of  the  2^mstvo  and  City  Deputation  to  Nicholas 
in  1905.  An  active  member  and  chairman  of  all 
the  large  Zemstvo  conferences. 

HIGGHfS,    HOir.  HEITRY    BOURITES,    K.C.: 

Member  of  the'  Australian  Parliament  for  North- 
em  Melbourne,  Victoria;  bom  at  Newtownards, 
Ireland;  educated  at  St.  Stephen's  Green  College, 
Dublin,  University  of  Melbourne  (M.A.)  (LL.B.). 
Scholar  in  languages  and  logic,  history,  political 
economy.  Elected  to  legislature  for  G«elong  in 
1894-igoi ;  1897,  he  was  member  of  the  conven- 
tion which  framed  the  Commonwealth  Constitu- 
tion, and  was  returned  to  first  House  of  Represen- 
tatives for  Northern  Melbourne,  1901.  Higgins 
was  attorney-general  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
Watson  ministry,  1 904,  and  chairman  of  the  Royal 
Commission  for  reform  of  legal  procedure  (1807- 
1899),  and  member  of  University  Council.  He 
fotmded  a  scholarship  for  poetry  at  Melbourne 
University.  Address:  i  Selbome  Chambers, 
Melbourne. 

HIGGniSOIT,  THOKAS  WENTWORTH:  Bom 

in  Cambridge  in  1833 ;  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
184 1.  Settled  as  pastor  of  the  First  Church  in 
Newburyport,  but,  dismissed  in  1847  because  of 
his  antislavery  preaching,  he  organized  the  Free 
Church  in  Worcester,  where  he  remained  nearly 
six  years,  an  enthusiastic  worker  against  slavery 
and  the  intimate  friend  of  Garrison  and  Phillips. 
He  enlisted  in  the  war  in  1862,  and  served  till 
seriously  wounded  in  1864.  He  was  appointed 
colonel  of  the  first  regiment  of  colored  troops  en- 
listed in  South  Carolina.  His  great  work,  how- 
ever, has  been  as  essayist,  author,  poet,  lecturer, 
and  novelist.  Some  of  his  best  writmgs  have  been 
his  short  essays  contributed  to  Harper's  Bazar. 
His  lecture.  The  Aristocracy  of  tne  Dollar," 
gave  him  a  national  reputation.  His  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  humanity  led  him  to  especially  es- 
pouse the  cause  of  the  slave,  and  since  then  of 
woman  emancipation  from  intellectual  and  politi- 
cal subjection.  He  was  one  of  the  first  interested 
in  Nationalism,  and  has  even  been  called  a  Social- 
ist, tho  not  committed  to  all  its  views.  Living  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  he  is  prominent  in  public 
affairs  and  reform  movements.  Address:  29 
Buckingham  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

HIGH  LICENSE:  May  be  regarded  as  a  license 
to  sell  liquors  at  what  is  regarded  high  rates,  and 
intended  thereby  to  reduce  the  number  and  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  places  licensed. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  temperance  movement 
action  was  limited  to  "total  abstinence  for  the 
individual  and  prohibition  for  the  State." 

The  large  city  is  the  crux  of  the  liquor  prob- 


lem, not  only  because  of  its  size,  but  also  because 
of  the  heterogeneous  character  of  its  population, 
the  crowded  condition  of  its  tenements,  and  the 
lack  of  space  which  in  so  many  cases  prevents  the 
observance  of  the  ordinarv  decencies  of  life. 

In  1883  I  made  the  following  statement  £rom 
official  sources: 

Crrr  of  N»w  Yobk 

Liquor  sellen ; 10,075 

Pood  aellen 7,197 

Excess  of  fonner  over  latter 3,878 

Arrests  for  crime  during  the  year 67,13s 

Arrests  for  intoxication  and  dismleriy  con- 
duct   4«,«n 

or  63.S  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Prohibition  and  restriction  were  the  two  possi- 
ble remedial  measures  by  law.  In  a  city  with  so 
vast  and  heterogeneous  a  population  the  first 
remedy  was  promptly  recognized  as  the  dream 
of  an  enthusiast;  tne  latter  meant  high  license. 

The  High  License  Law  of  Nebraska  was  passed 
in  t88i,  and  fixt  the  annual  fees  at  $500  for  sa- 
loons in  towns  of  less  than  10,000  population, 
and  $1,000  for  those  containing  more  than  to.ooo 
inhabitants. 

In  1883  the  Harper  Law  of  Illinois  fixt  the  min- 
imum rate  for  the  sale  of  malt  liquors  only  at  $150 
and  $500  for  all  kinds  of  liquors. 

In  the  same  year  the  Downing  Law  of  Mis- 
souri fixt  a  minimum  rate  of  $550,  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  $1,000. 

In  Massachusetts  the  minimum  license  rate 
for  the  ordinary  saloon  selling  all  kinds  of  liquors 
on  and  oS  the  premises  is  $1,300. 

In  Minnesota  $500  for  towns  and  $1,000  for 
cities. 

In  Greater  New  York,  under  the  old  law,  1896, 
the  number  of  liquor  licenses  granted  were  15,- 
3S7;  under  the  new  Hizh  License  Law  of  1903, 
the  number  was  reduced  to  12,827. 

There  is  now  an  effective  Excise  Department 
for  the  State  of  New  York  located  at  Albany,  and 
of  which  the  Hon.  Maynard  N.  Clement  is  the 
chief  officer. 

From  the  report  of  1904  we  quote  the  following 
points: 

"When  the  liquor  tax  law  (high  license)  took 
effect,  March  23,  1896,  there  were  33,437  licenses 
granted  in  the  state.  On  Jan.  10,  1902,  the  num- 
ber of  liquor-tax  certificates  in  force  in  the  state 
was  36,436,  a  reduction  of  over  7,ooq,  or  more, 
than  20  per  cent,  in  the  nimiber  of  places  author- 
ized to  sell  liquor. 

"According  to  the  reports  of  the  State  Com- 
mission of  Prisons,  the  number  of  commitments 
for  drunkenness  has  fallen  from  53,200  in  1897, 
to  33.*o3  in  1901,  a  reduction  of  nearly  40  per 
cent. 

"  Prom  the  same  authoritative  source  it  appears 
that  the  ntunber  of  criminals  confined  m  the 
state  prisons  in  1890  was  3,508,  increasing  until 
189s,  when  it  reached  3,721,  but  diminishing 
through  the  years  since  the  passage  of  the  Liquor 
Tax  Law  to  3,375  in  1900. 

"The  total  popidation  of  the  state  jails,  peniten- 
tiaries, reformatories,  and  state  prisons  in  1896 
numbered  12,661,  but  in  1900  it  had  fallen  to 
10,761. 

"During  the  period  from  1890  to  1900  the  pop- 
idation of  the  state  has  increased  from  5,997,853 
to  7,268,012,  being  1,270,159  persons,  or  ai.2  per 
cent. 

"  Reasoning  from  analogy,  it  was  to  be  expected 
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that  the  criminal  statistics  would  steadilv  in- 
crease during  the  whole  decade,  in  line  with  the 
increase  of  population,  even  as  they  did  during  the 
first  five  years,  but  some  ^eat  restraining  and 
corrective  force  has  made  itself  felt  during  the 
last  half  of  the  period,  producing  the  surprismgty 
improved  results.  That  restraining  and  correct- 
ive force  has  been  hig^  license." 

Robert  Grahah. 

HILDEBRAin),  BRUHO:  Economist;  bom  at 
NaumbuTg,  Prussia,  in  i8ia.  Studying  philo.<>- 
ophy,  he  was  implicated  in  the  affair  of  the  Bur- 
schenschaften  (corporations  of  students  suspected 
of  liberalism);  he  succeeded,  however,  in  bein^ 
appointed  Professor  Extraordinary  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Breslau,  then  at  Marburg  (1841), 
where  he  published  some  years  later  (1848)  the 
first  volume  of  "Die  National6konomie  der  Ge- 
genwart  und  Zukunft."  He  was  the  same  year 
chosen  deputy  from  Marburg  to  the  National  As- 
sembly at  Frankfort,  and  his  attitude  was  so  hos- 
tile to  the  government  that  he  was  exiled  to  Swit- 
zerland. At  Zurich  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Political  Economy.  He  had  already  created  at 
Marburg  a  bank  for  widows  (Wiiiwen  casse) ;  and 
he  founded  at  Berne  the  savings  and  loan  bank. 
After  he  left  Zurich  (i86i)  he  occupied  the  chair 
at  Jena  (1862),  and  in  1863  founded  the  "Jahr- 
biicher  fdr  National  CEconomie  und  Statistik." 
After  1873  he  edited  this  journal  in  connection 
with  Conrad,  his  son-in-law.  He  died  at  Jena, 
Jan.  ag,  1878,  a  leader  in  the  historical  school 
(q.  v.). 

HILL,  OCTAVIA  (MISS):  Philanthropist; 
bom  in  England ;  educated  at  home.  Early  be- 
came interested  in  social  and  charitable  work  in 
London ;  in  1 864  she  first  took  charge  of  the  man- 
agement of  homes  for  the  people.  She  collects 
rent  for  the  owners  of  houses  and  tenements  all 
over  the  citv,  and  uses  her  work  as  an  opportunity 
for  aiding  those  from  whom  the  rent  is  collected  in 
cleansing  and  bettering  their  tenements  and  in 
improving  the  whole  environment  of  their  lives. 
Begun  as  an  experiment,  the  scheme  has  grown 
until  now  Miss  Hill  and  her  assistants  have  the 
care  of  between  five  and  six  thousand  dwellings. 
Miss  Hill  has  been  connected  with  many  of  tne 
societies  which  are  working  for  a  greater  and  a 
better  London  almost  from  their  commencement. 
Among  them,  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
The  Commons  Preservation  Society,  Kyrle  So- 
ciety, Women's  University  Settlement,  "and  the 
National  Trust  for  Places  of  Historic  Interest  and 
Natural  Beauty.  She  is  the  author  of  "Homes 
of  the  London  Poor,"  "Our  Common  Land," 
and  various  articles  published  in  magazines.  Ad- 
dress: 190  Marylcbone  Road,  N.  W.,  London. 

HILL,  SIR  ROWLAITD:  Father  of  cheap 
postage;bcm  Kidderminster,  1795.  Afterhisown 
education  taught  in  his  fathers  school  till  1833, 
then  joined  the  association  for  establishing  the 
colony  of  South  Australia  on  Mr.  Wakefield's 
scheme  of  colonization  (see  Australia),  and  be- 
came secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
colony.  In  1837  he  published  his  famous  pam- 
phlet advocating  cheap  and  uniform  postage.  In 
1840  a  uniform  rate  of  4d.  per  letter  was  adopted, 
soon  after  reduced  to  id.  Mr.  Hill  was  placed 
in  the  treasury  to  work  out  his  plan,  but  was 
soon  dismissed  by  a  Tory  government  which 
came  into  power.    In  1846,  however,  the  Whigs 


returned  to  power,  and  Mr.  Hill  was  made  secre- 
tary to  thejpostmaster,  and  in  1854  secretary  to 
the  post-oflSce,  an  appointment  he  held  till  fail- 
ing health  compelled  him  to  resign  in  1864.  He 
died  in  1879. 

HIRSCH,  JEinfT:  German  author  and  re- 
former; advocate  of  woman's  advancement;  bom 
at  Zerbst,  1829.  She  wrote  in  Berlin  (1860-64) 
under  the  name  of  J.  N.  Heynrichs.  In  1865  she 
was  a  member  of  the  Woman's  Congress  at  Leip- 
zig, and  since  then  has  written,  besides  many  tales, 
numerous  works  on  woman's  advance.  She  died 
in  1902. 

mRSCH,  MAURICE,  BARON  DE;    Austrian 

iewish  financier  and  philanthropist;  bom  at 
[unich,  1831.  He  inherited  his  father's  fortune 
(1869)  and  became  associated  with  the  banking 
nrm  of  BischofTsheim  &  Goldsmid,  Brussels. 
Making  large  profits  by  building  railways  in  Ru- 
mania and  Turkey,  his  fortune  was  estimated 
at  $200,000,000.  He  gave  about  $100,000,000 
during  his  life  mainly  to  Jewish  charities,  and  the 
Baroness  $15,000,000  more  at  her  death  (1899). 
He  gave  not  less  than  $50,000,000  to  establish 
Jewish  colonies  in  Argentina  and  $3,500,000,  in- 
creased by  his  wife  to  $3,700,000,  to  educate  and 
Americanize  Russian  and  Rumanian  Jews.  He 
died  April  21,  1896. 

HIRSCH,  MAX:  German  economist  and  re- 
former; bom  1833,  at  Halberstadt,  in  Prussian 
Saxony.  Studied  political  economy  and  juris- 
prudence at  Tabingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Berlin, 
and  traveled  extensively  in  France,  England,  and 
North  Africa.  He  has  since  devoted  himself  to 
organizing  trade-unions  in  Germany  and  in  socie- 
ties in  the  interests  of  the  workin|^  classes.  He 
was  elected  several  times  to  the  Reichstag. 

HISTORICAL  SCHOOL:  A  school  of  political 
economists  which  arose  in  Germany,  in  reaction 
from  the  theorizing  of  the  English  school  of  lais- 
sez-faire as  developed  in  Ricardo  and  his  followers. 
Most  economists  rightly  object  to  being  classed  in 
this  or  any  other  "school,"  preferring  to  be  catho- 
lic in  their  views  and  unfettered  by  designation  ot 
belonging  to  any  school.  Yet  this  school  has 
many  sympathizers.  The  school  is  in  the  main 
inductive,  where  the  Ricardian  economy  is  de- 
ductive. It  owes  its  rise  very_  largely  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Comte  and  the  Positivtste. 

Roscher,  Bruno,  Hildebrand,  and  Karl  Knies 
may  be  said  to  be  its  four  German  founders.  (See 
their  names.)  The  school  has  always  had  a 
marked  leaningtoward  State  socialism  in  fraction 
from  individualism.  Says  Professor  Ingram 
("History  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  307) : 

The  historical  method  has  exhibited  iti  essential  features 
more  fully  in  the  hands  of  the  younger  generation  of  scientific 
economists  in  Gennany.  among  whom  may  be  reckoned  Li»o 
Bnntano,  Adolf  Held,  Erwin  Nasse,  Gustav  Schmoller.  H. 
RMer.  Albert  Sch&iBe,  Hans  von  Scheel,  Gustav  SchOnberg, 
and  Adolf  Wagner.  Besides  the  general  principle  of  an  his- 
torical treatment  of  the  science,  the  leading  ideas  which  have 
been  most  strongly  insisted  on  by  this  school  are  the  following: 
I.  The  necessity  of  accentuating  the  moral  element  in  eco- 
nomic study.  This  considentaon  has  been  urged  with  special 
emphasis  by  SehmoHer  in  his  "Grundfiagen  (iSts)  And  by 
SchAflie  in  his  "  Das  geseUschaftliche  System  der  menschlichen 
Wirthschaft"  (jded.,  187^). 

The  two  other  ideas  whicli  Professor  Ingram  considers  promi- 
nent in  the  historical  school  are  a  close  relation  between  eco- 
nomics and  jurisprudence,  and  the  conception  of  the  State  as 
the  organ  of  the  nation  for  any  end  that  may  seem  deniable,  a 
view  lending  itself  very  easily  to  State  socialism. 
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HOBBES,  THOMAS:  Bora  at  Malmesbury, 
1588,  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  he  went  to  Ox- 
ford at  the  age  of  fifteen.  He  became  tutor  in 
the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  ac- 
quainted with  Bacon,  Raleigh,  Ben  Jonson,  and 
other  distinguished  men.  It  was  not  till  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  forty  that  he  published,  in 
1628,  his  first  work,  a  translation  of  "Thucyd- 
ides." 

His  first  original  work  was  "  Elementa  Philoso- 
phica  de  Give  (1642).  In  1651  he  published  the 
Leviathan,"  the  fullest  and  perhaps  the  best- 
known  exposition  of  his  views  on  mmd,  politics, 
morals,  and  religion. 

A  friend  to  royalty,  his  views  were  condemned 
by  Parliament  in  1666,  and  he  was  in  danger  of 
still  severer  measures.  His  last  works  were  a 
translation  of  Homer  and  a  history  of  the  civil 
wars.     He  died  Dec.  4,  1679. 

HOBSON.JOHNATKHISOlf:  Economist;  Uni- 
versity extension  lecturer;  born  i8j8,  at  Derby, 
England;  educated  at  Lin(^ln  College,  Oxford. 
From  1880  to  1887  he  was  classical  master  at 
Faversham  and  Exeter,  and  from  1887  to  1897 
Lecturer  on  English  Literature  and  Economics 
for  the  London  &)ciety  for  the  Extension  of  Uni- 
versity Teaching,  and  the  Oxford  University 
Delegacy.  Hobson  is  a  Fabian  Socialist.  One 
of  the  founders  and  editors  of  The  Progressive  Re- 
view, a  frequent  coptributor  to  The  Contempo- 
rary and  Westminster  and  other  reviews.  He  has 
written:  "Problems  of  Poverty";  "The  Evolu- 
tion of  Modem  Capitalism  " ;  "The  Problem  of  the 
Unemployed";  "John  Ruskin,  Social  Reformer"; 
"The  Economics  of  Distribution";  "Interna- 
tional Trade";  "The  Social  Problem,"  etc.  He 
is  coauthor  with  A.  F.  Mummery  of  "The  Physiol- 
ogy of  Industry."     Address:  Elmstead,  Lmips- 


fieid,' 


Surrey,  England. 


HODGE,  JOHN:  English  Labor  member  of 
Parliament;  Dorn  1855,  Huirkirk,  Ayrshire,  Scot- 
Ukad;  educated  at  the  Hutchesontown  Grammar 
School,  Glasgow.  He  took  an  early  interest  in 
labor  matters,  and  in  1886  became  secretary  of 
the  Steel  Smelters'  Association.  To  his  efforts 
are  due  the  success  and  progress  of  the  Associa- 
tion. In  189a  he  was  president  of  the  Glasgow 
Trades  Council,  also  president  of  the  Trades 
Union  Congress.  In  1898  he  was  elected  to 
Manchester  City  Council.     He  has  written  many 

?iamphlets  and  articles.  He  was  elected  to  Par- 
iament  as  member  for  Gorton  (Lancashire)  in 
1906.  Address:  Ormond  Mansions,  Great  Or- 
mond  Street,  London,  W.  C. 

HOLLAlfD.    See  Nbthbrlands. 

HOLLAKD,  CAITOlf  HElfRY  SCOTT:  Canon 
of  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  chairman  of  the  Lon- 
don Christian  Social  Union;  born  in  Ledbury, 
Herefordshire,  England,  in  1847,  and  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  After  some 
years  of  residence  at  Oxford  as  student  of  Christ 
Church,  he  became  canon  of  Truro  (1882),  and  of 
St.  Paul's,  London  (1884).  He  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  Anglican  Chuixih.  Besides  his  notable 
share  in  "Lux  Mundi,"  he  has  written  many 
books,  such  as  "In  Behalf  of  Belief"  and  "The 
City  of  God."  He  was  principal  founder  of 
the  Christian  Social  Union  {q.  v.)  in  1889,  and 
is  chairman  of  the  energetic  London  branch  of 
the  union,  and  editor.     He  is  in  politics  and 


reform  an  outspoken  leader  in  Ang^can  Christian 
Socialism. 

HOLLAKDER,  JACOB  H.:  Economist;  bom 
Baltimore,  187 1 ;  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity, 1891.  He  was  appomted  associate  pro- 
fessor of  finance  and  hela  the  position  till  1900, 
when  he  became  associate  professor  in  political 
economy,  1901-4.  and  professor  in  1904.  He  is 
head  of  the  political  economv  department  of  the 
university.  In  1897  Hollander  was  secretary  of 
the  Bimetallic  Conference  abroad.  Appointed  by 
President  McKinley  treasurer  of  Porto  Kico  1900- 
1901,  he  organized  the  revenue  system  ("Hol- 
l^der  Law  ').  He  investigated  the  finances  of 
San  Domingo  for  President  Roosevelt,  1905,  and 
was  special  agent  of  the  State  Department  1906-7. 
Author  of  various  economic  studies  on  finance  and 
taxation.  Address:  335  Dolphin  Street,  Balti- 
more. 

HOLST,  HENRIETTB  ROLAHD:  Author;  So- 
cialist; born,  1869,  at  Noordwyk,  Holland;  first 
work  published  in  1895 ;  joined  Social  Democratic 
Labor  Party  in  1897,  and  has  worked  devotedly 
in  the  propagation  of  the  principles  and  ideals  of 
Socialism.  Mrs.  Hoist  stands  for  "orthodox,  un- 
compromising Marxism,  understood  not  only  as 
a  political  opinion,  but  a  general  philosophy." 
She  is  the  author  of  "Capital  and  Labor  in  Hol- 
land," "The  General  Strike  and  Social  Democ- 
racy," "Sonnets,"  "Poems,"  etc.  Address: 
Laren,  Holland. 

HOLTOAKB,  GEORGE  JACOB:  Historian 
of  cooperation;  born  in  Birmingham,  England,  in 
1817.  The  son  of  an  iron-worker,  he  was  edu- 
cated in  the  Mechanics'  Institute  and  taught 
mathematics.  In  1837  he  heard  Robert  Owen, 
and  became  one  of  his  "social  missionaries"  sta- 
tioned at  Sheffield.  In  184 1 ,  in  lecturing  at  Chel- 
tenham, he  gave  a  novel  turn  to  a  Bible  passage, 
and  was  imprisoned  six  months  for  blasphemy. 
He  was  sometimes  called  the  father  of  secularism, 
being  neither  theistic  nor  atheistic.  For  several 
years  he  edited  The  New  Moral  World,  and  then 
for  fifteen  years  The  Reasoner.  To  abolish  "the 
taxes  on  knowledge"  he  printed  an  unstamped 
newspaper  till  his  fines  amounted  to  ;£6oo,ooo. 
Becoming  interested  in  cooperation,  he  identi- 
fied himself  with  the  cause,  and  published  '"The 
History  of  Cooperation  in  Rochdale,"  which  is 
said  to  have  led  to  the  formation  of  250  co- 
operative societies.  His  "History  of  Coopera- 
tion in  England"  (a  vols.)  appeared  in  1875- 
1878;  "The  Rochdale  Pioneer'^in  1882.  Besides 
these  he  has  written  numerous  tracts  and  papers 
and  innumerable  newspaper  articles  on  coop- 
eration Eind  on  secularism.  His  life  is  told  m 
"Sixty  Years  of  an  Agitator's  Life"  (1892). 
Died  1906. 

HOME  COLOHT:  Home,  Wash.,  "the  only 
anarchist  colony."  In  1896  three  families  moved 
from  a  disrupted  Socialist  colony  at  Glannis, 
Wash.,  and  without  any  plan  of  organization 
bought  adjacent  land  and  commenced  a  more  or 
less  communal  life.  Other  families  came  and,  in 
1898,  a  landholding  association  was  formed.  It 
had  as  its  only  rules  that  no  more  than  two  acres 
per  individual  should  be  allowed  anv  person  or 
family,  that  the  title  should  be  held  by  the  asso- 
ciation simply  to  prevent  the  land  being  sold  in 
larger  quantities,  but  that  the  association  should 
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sell,  without  any  other  restriction,  the  use  and 
occupation  of  the  land  (including  the  ti^t  of  re- 
sale), and  should  sell  this  for  just  what  the  land 
cost.  Beyond  this  the  association  does  nothing 
and  there  is  no  community,  government,  author- 
ity, or  law,  except  that  the  association  pays  the 
taxes  and  distributes  them  according  to  the  land- 
holding  and  conducts  a  school  under  the  state  law. 
All  improvements  are  made  by  the  voluntary 
contribution  of  those  who  desire  them.  A  store 
is  also  conducted  by  voluntary  cooperation.  Peo- 
ple are  free  to  marry  or  to  practise  "free  love," 
and  the  views  of  the  community  are  said  to  be 
about  equally  divided  on  this  subject.  There  is 
no  law  as  to  saloons  or  crime,  tho  there  is  no  saloon 
and  little  drinkine;  or  evil  of  any  kind.  The  com- 
munity has  steadily  grown  and  (1907)  numbers 
about  150  persons.  At  first  much  criticized, 
their  quiet  life  has  made  almost  all  in  the  neigh- 
borhood friendly  to  them.  Agriculture  is  the 
main  occupation,  thoug[h  there  is  carpentry, 
blacksmithm^,  and  logging.  Dissensions  arise, 
but  each  family  is  so  independent  that  these  dif- 
ferences do  not  seem  to  last  and  the  community 
seems  after  ten  years  to  be  growing  in  stability. 
Voluntary  cooperation  is  encouragra.  Meetings 
are  held  Sundays  for  ethical,  economic,  or  other 
addresses  and  discussions.  A  little  paper  is 
published,  The  Demonstrator.  Address:  Home, 
Lakebay  P.  O.,  Washington. 

HOMK  RULE.    See  Irish  Homb  Rulb. 

HOMES.  OWNERSHIP  OF  (for  other  coun- 
tries, see  Land):  In  the  United  States  only  are 
there  official  statistics  available  on  a  large  scale  as 
to  the  ownership  of  homes.  (See  also  Housing 
Question;  Overcrowding;  Tenements.) 

OVMBRSHIP  or   HOHBS   IN   TSB   V.  S.,    1890   AMD   1900 

(All  theae  statistic*  are  from  the  census,  1900) 


.)  II. 3.     Per  cent  of  families  having  home, 
74.3- 

OwMBRamp  OF  HoiHs  in  Rbprbsbntativb  Citibs,  1900 


Number  of 
families 

Pbr  Cbnt  op  Fam- 
ilibs  Havino 

HOHBS 

Kino  op  Pamilt 

Owned 

Hired 

Prae 

Mort- 
gaged 

1900 
All  families 

16,187,715 

JI.8 

«4.7 

53-5 

5,698,901 
10,488,814 

44-4 
»3.4 

so.o 

11.9 

35.6 
6J.7 

Other  families 

1890 
A11fRm!1!i>r 

is,69o,is> 

34-4 

13.4 

Sa.a 

Pann  families 

Other  families 

4.767.179 
7.9».973 

«6.7 

18.6 

10.  > 

34.  t 
63.1 

A  "family,"  aecordin/gr  to  the  census,  is  any  "group  of  in- 
dividuals who  occupy  ]ointl}r  a  dwelling-place  or  part  of  a 
dwelling-place  or  for  anv  individual  living  alone  in  any  place 
of  abode. "  A  "family  '  may  include  all  the  occupants  and 
employees  of  a  hotel,  cabin,  tent,  factory,  or  stable,  if  they 
habituially  sleep  there. 

The  totals  for  the  160  cities  of  continental  U.S. 
having  at  least  15,000  inhabitants  are  as  follows: 
Families  having  home,  owned,  total,  1,027,356;. 
free,  561,664:  mortgaged,  435,333;  unknown, 
30,359.  Families  having  home,  hired,  3,970, 107 ; 
tenure  unknown,  139,916.  Per  cent  of  families 
having  home,  owned,  total,  35.7 ;  free,  14.5 ;  mort- 


Crrr 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore.  UA 

Boaton,  Mass 

Buffa]o.N.Y 

Butte,  Mont , 

Chicago,  lU , 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio , 

Columbus,  Ohio , 

Dallas,  Tex 

Denver,  Col 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Pall  River.  Mass 

Hartford,  Conn 

Holyoke,  Mass 

InduinapoUa,  Ind 

Jersey  City.  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Kan 

Kansas  City.Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

LouisvUle,  Ky 

Lowell,  Mas* 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Haven,  Coos 

New  Orleans.  La 

NewYorlchf.Y 

Manhattan  and  Bronx  bor- 
oughs   ,4. 

Brooklyn  borough 

Queens  borough 

Richmond  Ixmugh 

Norfolk,  Va 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Ore 

Providence,  R.  I 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salem,  Mass 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Oil 

Washington,  D.  C 

Worcester,  Mass 


Pbr  Cbmt 

OP  Familibs 

Havino  Hohb* — 

Owned 

Hired 

Total 

P»e 

Mort- 
gaged 

1S.6 

J3.S 

S-i 

81.4 

'1-9 

90.S 

7-4 

79.1 

18.9 

9.» 

9-7 

8t.i 

39.9 

IS. 8 

'1:1 

67.1 

»9.3 

91.3 

70.7 

»5.i 

11.9 

13.9 

74.9 

90.9 

13.9 

2" 

79- 1 

37-4 

91.3 

16. 1 

69.6 

31. s 

18. 1 

'i:l 

68.8 

33. » 

18.0 

96.7 

66.8 

17.3 

to. 7 

79.0 

,18.  S 

99.1 

16.4 

61.5 

Wo 

99. S 

t6.6 

60.9 

7-4 

10.6 

89. e 

91.8 

7.1 

14. 7 

78.9 

19-4 

7.9 

19.9 

80.6 

33-7 

18. 1 

IS. 6 

S** 

9O.0 

tl.O 

9.0 

80.0 

33-7 

99,5 

11.9 

66.. 
7$. 8 

94. s 

13.9 

11.0 

44.1 

97.1 

17.0 

53-9 

96.4 

90.0 

6.4 

73.6 

99.9 

St. I 

'11 

19.6 

78.9 

96.6 

to. 7 

15  9 

73-4 

99.9 

19.1 

3-1 

2»' 

19. t 

S.I 

70 

87.9 

l» 

»-3 

3.6 

r,:i 

18.0 

75 

10.5 

36.4 

15.9 

90.5 

63.6 

36.7 

90.S 

13.6 

16.9 

63.3 

J7.0 

3-4 

83.0 

99.  r 

19.1 

10.0 

79.8 

97.9 

15.9 

19. 0 

39.9 

»3.8 

8.4 

67.8 

31.4 

91.8 

9-6 

68.6 

91. e 

II.O 

10.0 

79  0 

99.8 

14.9 

8.6 

77* 

99.9 

10.8 

18.0 

to.  1 

70.1 

99.6 

11.6 

70.4 

40.0 

99. 1 

'::! 

60.0 

38.0 

U.l 

69.0 

94. « 

8.1 

75-8 

94.9 

16.1 

8.1 

»4.9 

8.7 

16.9 

75.1 

In  TQOo  only  46.5  per  cent  of  the  families,  or 
less  than  one  half  of  the  families  of  our  country, 
owned  their  own  homes;  only  33  per  cent,  less 
than  one  third,  owned  unmort^ged  homes. 
From  1890  to  1900,  the  number  of  families  owning 
their  own  homes,  free  or  mortgaged,  fell  from 
47.8  to  46.5  per  cent.  Of  farm  families,  in  1900, 
64.4  per  cent  owned  a  home  and  only  44.4  per  cent 
an  unmortgaged  home.  The  number  of  families 
owning  farms  free  or  mortgaged  fell  from  65.9  in 
1890  to  64.4  in  1900,  and  those  owing  unmortgaged 
fannsfellfrom47.3in  1800  to  31.8  in  1900.  O^er 
homes  free  or  mortgaged  fell  from  36.9  in  1890  to 
^6.3  in  1900;  tmmortgaged  homes  other  than 
arms,  fell  from  36.7  to  23.4  per  cent.  From  1890 
to  1900  farm  tenants  increased  from  34.1  to  35.6. 
Other  tenants  increased  from  63.1  to  63.7. 

These  statistics,  however,  must  not  be  pressed. 
A  mortgage  on  a  home  often  means  a  family  of 
immigrants  who  buy  a  home  but  put  a  temporary 
mortgage  on  it  till  they  can  pay  it  off.  Or  it  may 
mean  a  newly  married  couple;  or  in  a  hundred 
ways  may  mean  the  gaining  and  not  the  losiag  of 
a  home. 
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TsMUKs  or  Parks  bt  Division 


Pb«  Cbht  or 

PaUIS  OrBRATSO  BT — 

Statb  ok  Tbwwtory 

Owners 

Cash  tenants 

ShBTD  texiBnts 

190a 

1S90 

1880 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1900 

1890 

1880 

Unitad  Statea. 

64.7 

71.6 

745 

13.1 

xo.o 

8.e 

93.9 

18.4 

17. 5 

64.7 

71.6 

74-5 

13.1 

zo.o 

8.0 

31.9 

18.4 

17. 5 

55. « 
7».l 
SI. 4 
83.4 

81.6 
61.5 
76.6 
61.5 
87. 9 

84.0 
63. » 

9.8 
17. 9 
».5 

17. 3 
7-7 

IM 

7-7 

14.0 
5.0 

7.0 
II. 6 

i?:S 

5  5 

II. 0 
18.4 

31.3 
8.9 

10.5 

9$. 7 

15.7 

94.5 

7.1 

9.0 

94-5 

IS-S 

3J.4 

South  Atlantic  Division 

South  Central  Division 

il 

Tbhiikb  bt  Racb 


Per  cent  of  toUl  private 
families  having  homes — 

Per  cent  of  private  farm 
families  having  home^— 

Per  cent  of  other  private 
families  having  homes — 

Racb  or  Hbad 

Owned 

Hind 

Owned 

Hired 

Owned 

Hind 

Total 

Pree 

Mort- 
gaged 

ToUl 

Pree 

Mort- 
gaged 

Total 

Piee 

Mort- 
gaged 

Total 

4«.7 

J9.0 

14-7 

S3. 3 

«4.4 

44.4 

90. 0 

35.6 

36. S 

94.8 

11.7 

63. 5 

Wbite 

??:5 

88.9 

8.0 

'1:1 

SO.  3 

78.9 

8.6 

91.4 

70.3 
95.3 

18.3 

90.9 

6.3 

99.1 
70 
5-4 

9.5 

99.7 

74.7 

4.4 

91.9 

38. 3 

10. 0 

86.6 

8  J 

95.8 
III 

K   0 

19. $ 
4.5 

0.6 

OS 

61.7 

Negro 

81.0 

13.4 
91. 5 

Mongolian 

White — 
Native 

SI. I 
46.1 

35. 7 
98.7 

15.4 

174 

48.9 
53. 9 

68.9 
81.9 

48' 
48.4 

90. 1 
39.8 

31.8 
18.8 

39- 1 
J6.7 

97.0 
93s 

19. I 
13.9 

60. » 
633 

ToUl 

46.7 

39.0 

14.7 

S3. 3 

64.4 

44.4 

ao.o 

35.6 

36.5 

94.8 

11.7 

63. 5 

OwMBRSHir  or  Hohbs  in  Cbrtain  Wards 


CiTT  and  Ward 


San  Francisco 

Assembly  District  98 

Assembly  District  99 

Assembly  District  43 
Dttmtr 

Ward  4 

Ward  6 

Chicago 

Ward  18 

Ward  19 

Ward  9o 

Ntai  Orleans 

Ward  3 

Ward  5 

Baltimort 

Ward  3 

Ward  4 

Boston 

Ward  6 

Wards 

Ward  18 

Dflroil 

Ward  3 

Ward  4 

St.  Louis 

Ward  3 

Ward  7 


Total 
homes 


67.59' 
9,059 
9.49* 
3.900 

•9.979 
9,139 
9.830 

354.036 
3.43a 
9,807 
6,514 
60,796 
6,991 
5,150 

104,146 
4,504 
4.771 

114.705 
5.63s 
4.801 
4.98s 
59.836 
3.640 
3.5 16 

191,193 

S.0S4 

5.335 


OWNBD 


Free 


10. 186 

148 

151 

193 

5.000 

911 

SSO 

619 
701 

10.634 
786 
624 

19,986 

480 

556 

9.944 

3.149 

ISO 

199 
19,378 
661 
570 
16,097 
940 
431 


Encum- 
bered 


5.r39 

37 

55 

39 

3. 1 14 

69 

986 

43.735 

13 

564 

1.698 

133 

90 

6,960 

105 

aj4 

10.395 

"J* 
169 

199 
9.179 

9.699 
45 
131 


Un- 
known 


449 


7 
155 

19 
13 

3.454 

90 
160 

77 
554 
194 

33 
743 

99 

43 

357 

S 

19 

1 

990 

61 

z.ooS 
76 
18 


Hired 


49.656 
1.846 
1.968 
3.617 

9I,9IS 

1,911 

1,914 

958,589 

3.051 

8.5 19 
5.091 

45.199 
5.49* 
4.151 

69.761 
3.994 
3.369 

89,08} 
5,138 
4.947 
4.463 

35.178 
9,376 
s,4So 

90,083 
4,610 
4,681 


Un- 
known 


s,i6s 

98 

>4 
"4 
495 

67 

9,019 

181 


9.7«« 

384 

7.396 
496 
569 

4.9>6 
107 
946 

ISO 
9,It8 

9 10 

3.336 
"3 
74 
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OwNBKBBiP  or  HoMBS  IN  CsRTAiM  WARDS. — CotUitnitd 


Home< 
HoBwtteRd  Striln 


CiTT  AMD  Ward 


Nbw  York  City: 

Brooklyn  Borougk 

Ward  i6 

Ward  >8 

ManhatlaH  Boroudt 

Assembly  Distnct  8. 
Assembly  District  lo 
Assembly  District  a  i 

Cincinitati 

Ward  ij 

Ward  10 

Pkiladtlpkda , 

Ward  1 

Ward  3 


Total 
homes 


IS. 030 

18,119 

383,7*6 

I4.04» 

14,568 

10.J4S 

73-5 1» 

«.*SS 

S.S07 

263,093 

T,ioo 

4.9*1 


OWNBD 


Free 


18,611 

409 

648 

6.30s 

14 

113 

307 

9.7SS 

183 

»4S 

39.033 

471 

S63 


bersd 


SJ.76J 

3S8 

s,366 

9,056 

4» 

sis 

4,915 

49 

44 

>4,OI3 

319 

113 


Un- 
known 


586 
16 
»9 

"I 

IS 

77 
SSI 


1,481 
47 


Hired 


Un- 
known 


105,154 

«.40S 

11.593 

61 

15.001 

75 

351.116 

15.194 

13.648 

331 

\m 

in 

56,384 

».144 

S.186 

37 

1,176 

41 

196.114 

11.441 

5.939 

313 

4.194 

364 

HOMESTEAD    AlfD    BXBMPTIOll    LAWS: 

Provisions  of  law  by  which  homesteads  are  se- 
cured beyond  reach  of  creditors  or  liabilities  on 
the  part  of  their  owners  are  of  modem  growth. 
The  Homestead  Law  of  the  United  States,  tho 
long  agitated  and  several  times  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  tho  antedated  by 
the  like  laws  of  several  states,  was  not  enacted  by 
Congress  till  May  30,  1862.  Altho  often  abused 
(see  Public  Domain),  it  has  proved  one  of  the 
most  beneficent  as  well  as  successful  laws  ever 
passed.  It  has  opened  up  to  immediate  settle- 
ment millions  of  acres  of  public  lands,  and  has 
attracted  to  this  country  millions  of  our  best  citi- 
zens. By  its  provisions  any  citizen  or  applicant 
for  citizenship  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  may 
enter  upon  t6o  acres  of  any  tmappropria tea  public 
lands,  graded  at  $1.35  per  acre,  or  eighty  acres 
of  such  lands,  valued  at  $3 .  50  per  acre,  by  the  gov- 
ernment, on  payment  of  the  nominal  fee  of  $5  to 
$10.  After  five  years'  actual  residenceon  the  land, 
a  patent  thereof  is  issued  to  the  settler  by  the  gen- 
eml  land  officer  at  Washington.  This  patent  is  a 
valid  title  from  the  U.  S.  If  the  purchaser  wishes 
to  complete  his  title  in  less  than  nve  years,  he  can 
only  do  so  by  purchase.  No  individual  is  per- 
mitted to  acquire  more  than  160  acres,  tho  there 
is  no  limit  to  the  amount  he  can  purchase.  There 
is  a  proviso  that  no  lands  acquired  under  the 
Homestead  Act  can  be  liable  for  any  debts 
of  the  settler  contracted  before  the  issuing  of 
the  patent  for  his  homestead.     (See  Public  Do- 

UAIN.) 

HOMESTEAD  STRIKE:  In  Julv,  1893,  a 
serious  difficulty  arose  in  the  iron  and  steel  works 
of  Messrs.  Carnegie  &  Co.,  Homestead,  Pa.,  em- 
ploying several  thousand  men.  Wages  had  been 
lor  many  years  fixt  in  these  works  by  a  sliding 
scale  based  upon  the  selling  price  of  steel  billets. 
(See  Amalgamated  Association  op  Iron  and 
Steel  Workers.)  The  scale  agreed  upon  in  1 889 
was  to  expire  on  June  30,  1893 ;  and  when  that 
date  approached,  the  owners  gave  notice  of  a  de- 
sire to  reduce  the  basis  from  $36.50  a  ton  to  $33, 
and  to  make  the  scale  terminable  at  the  beginning 
of  January  instead  of  at  the  beginning  of  July. 
To  this  the  employees  objected,  because  in  the 
middle  of  winter  they  could  not  afford  a  cessation 
of  work,  and  would  not  be  in  a  position  to  resist 
any  unwelcome  demands  made  by  the  employers. 
The  ntmiber  of  men  actually  affected  by  the  cut- 
down  was  not  large,  but  the  delegates  of  the 


Amalgamated  Association  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers,  in  the  name  of  the  employees,  rejected 
the  proposed  scale.  The  employers  retaliated  by 
formally  discharging  all  who  refused  their  terms 
and  announcing  that  they  would  hold  no  further 
negotiation  with  the  association  as  such.  Carnegie 
&  Co.  had  provided  against  the  contingency  of  a 
strike  or  lockout  dvinng  the  previous  six  weeks 
by  building  a  fence  around  the  works  three  miles 
long  and  1 3  ft.  high  upon  a  parapet  3  ft.  in  height, 
and  covered  with  barbed  wu«,  so  that  the  opera- 
tives called  the  works  Fort  Prick.  Three  hun- 
dred Pinkerton  constables  were  brought  by  water 
to  the  works.  They  were  introduced  into  the 
state  unarmed,  but  brought  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion with  them  packed  in  boxes.  A  larp^e  body  of 
strikers  were  in  waiting  to  prevent  their  landing, 
having  taken  possession  of  the  works.  The  testi- 
mony is  conflicting  as  to  which  party  fired  first, 
but  a  skirmish  ensued  with  a  heavy  volley  of 
shots  from  the  strikers,  in  which  seven  of  the 
Pinkertons  and  strikers  were  killed  and  many 
others  wounded.  The  struggle  continued  two 
days.  On  the  opposite  bank  a  brass  ten-pound 
cannon  was  obtamed  and  fired  on  the  barges. 
The  crowd  also  attempted  to  set  fire  to  the  barges 
by  pouring  burning  oil  upon  the  river,  and  finally 
the  Pinkertons  surrendered,  and  were  imprisoned 
in  a  rink  vmtil  evening,  when  they  were  got  away 
from  the  town  by  rail.  On  their  way  to  the'rink 
and  to  the  station  they  were  beaten  and  mal- 
treated in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the  strike  leaders 
to  control  the  crowd,  which  was  largely  composed 
of  Slavs,  Hungarians,  and  women.  Troops  were 
sent  to  Homestead  by  the  Governor  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  stationed  there  many  weeks,  the  town 
being  put  under  martial  law.  Great  severity 
was  displayed.  Eleven  workmen  and  specta- 
tors were  killed  in  the  fights.  Some  of  the  lead- 
ers were  arrested  and  order  was  restored ;  for  tho 
the  manager,  Mr.  Frick,  was  afterward  shotatbya 
Russian  named  Berkmann,  this  act  seems  to  have 
been  quite  independent  of  the  men  on  strike. 
For  an  unguarded  expression  of  sympathy  with 
Berkmann,  a  private  (Tames)  was  strung  up  by 
his  thumbs  and  flogged.  After  about  six  weeks 
a  large  number  of  the  strikers  returned  to  work, 
but  a  number  of  new  men  were  subsequently  en- 
gaged by  the  company,  and  many  of  the  strikers 
did  not  return.  A  committee  of  Congress,  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  emplojrment  of  Pinker- 
ton  detectives,  held  an  inquiry  at  Pittsbui]g  into 
the  circumstances  of  the  strike.     The  evidence 
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given  before  them  showed  that  a  conviction 
prevailed  among  the  men,  that  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  McKinley  tariff  the  profits  of  the 
company  had  increased,  and  that  there  was, 
therefore,  no  occasion  for  any  such  reduction  of 
wages  as  they  proposed.  Further,  the  strength 
of  file  feeling  against  the  employment  of  Pinker- 
ton  special  constables  found  general  expression. 
Great  excitement  over  the  strike  was  roused 
through  all  the  country.  Subscriptions  were 
raisea  by  working  men  to  support  the  strike. 
Lawyers  were  sent  on  to  de/end  the  strikers 
against  persecution  for  using  arms  to  defend  their 
homes  against  "  foreign  invasions."  The  feeling 
against  Uie  Pinkertons  ran  veiy  high.  In  Massa- 
chusetts an  act  prohibiting  the  employment  of 
Pinkerton  constables  was  passed  in  189a,  and  a 
similar  act  was  passed  in  New  Jersey  during  the 
.same  year. 

HOMICIDB.    See  Crimb  (pages  333-335)- 

HOPBDALE:  Formerly  a  Christian  Socialist 
community,  now  an  industrial  "model  village," 
near  Milford,  Mass.  The  founder  of  the  com- 
munity was  the  Rev.  Acton  Ballou  (q.  v.).  Its 
first  compact  dates  from  Jan.,  1841,  before 
Brook  Farm;  but  the  conmiimity  did  not  actu- 
ally commence  operations  till  Apnl,  1843.  Hope- 
dale  lasted  much  longer  than  Brook  Farm,  con- 
tinuing till  1856  or  1857.  In  1854  it  was  at  its 
highest  point  of  success  and  hopefulness.  The 
community  was  originallv  called  Fraternal  Com- 
mimity  No.  i,  and  numbered  about  thirty  indi- 
viduals. 

By  1851  the  community  came  to  own  about 
500  acres,  consisting  of  about  thirty  new  dwelling- 
houses,  three  mechanic  shops,  witn  water-power, 
carpenterine  and  other  machinery,  and  a  small 
chapel  used  for  educational  and  religious  pur- 
poses. At  the  same  date  it  had  about  thirty- 
six  fainiUes,  besides  single  persons — some  ti$ 
persons  in  all.  A  tract  written  by  Mr.  Ballou  in 
1851  says; 

'It  IS  a  socialistic  community,  successful- 
ly actualizing,  as  well  as  promulgating,  prac- 
tical Christian  socialism — the  only  kind  ot  so- 
cialism likely  to  establish  a  true  social  state  on 
earth." 

Its  high  hopes  were  for  a  time  realized.  Acton 
Ballou  worked  faithfully  to  carry  them  into  effect. 
That  they  finally  failed  was  no  fault  of  Mr.  Ballou. 
At  first  Mr.  Ballou  was  the  head  of  the  commu- 
nity, but  ultimately  he  was  superseded  by  a  Mr. 
G.  D.  Draper,  an  enterprising  business  man  who 
became  the  business  spirit  of  the  whole  commu- 
nity, who  had  a  brother  in  business  with  him 
who  had  no  sympathy  with  the  community.  Mr. 
Draper  became  more  and  more  interested  in 
lucrative  outside  concerns.  Meanwhile,  he  had 
bought  up  three  fourths  of  the  joint  stock. 
Finally,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  commu- 
nity, be  paid  the  debts  and  compelled  its  suspen- 
sion. 

The  Drapers  (cotton  machinery  makers)  have, 
however,  now  developed  in  place  of  the  old  com- 
munity attractive  homes  for  their  employees.  A 
large  share  of   the  3,000  men    live    in   homes 

Eut  up  and  owned  by  the  company.  They  are 
nished  for  the  most  part  in  unstained  wood, 
tastefullT  and  conveniently  designed .  The  streets 
are  lined  by  small  lawns  or  flower  beds  without 
fences;  there  is  a  park  of  some  150  acres,  with  six 
acres  of  playground,  so  that  the  whole  is  quite 


attractive.  Water,  gas,  electric  light,  baths,  with 
good  drainage,  are  provided  for  nearly  all  the 
houses.  A  cotnfortable  home  can  be  hired  for  $6 
a  month.  Better  houses  can  be  had  for  from  $10 
to  $30  a  month. 

HOSPITALS:  Hospitals  are  among  the  most 
ancient  forms  of  relief  institutions.  There  were 
hospitals  in  India  and  Persia  before  the  Christian 
era.  The  Greek  temples  of  .£sculapius  served 
as  places  to  which  the  sick  were  brought  for  re- 
lief! So  more  or  less  with  the  sacred  places  of 
all  early  races,  civilized  and  uncivilized.  The 
first  hospitals  apart  from  these  were  probably 
founded  by  the  Christian  churches,  like  the  great 
one  founded  by  Basil  in  Cesaria  about  375  a.d., 
with  rooms  for  lepers  as  well  as  other  invahds. 
Prom  this  time  they  multiplied  rapidly.  One  of 
the  earliest  still  existent  is  the  great  Hdtel  Dieu 
of  Paris,  dating  probably  from  the  seventh 
century.  During  the  crusades  many  hospitals 
were  built,  including  two  at  Jerusalem,  and  the 
knights  who  attended  these  were  called  hospi- 
talers. The  sisters  of  charity  were  also  active 
in  developing  them  at  Lyons,  Prance.  Hospi- 
tals were  eany  connected  with  the  imiversities, 
notably  at  Bologna,  and  in  London  (St.  Bar- 
tholemew's,  1596;  Bethlehem,  1547;  St.  Thom- 
as's, 1553). 

The  oldest  large  hospital  in  the  United  States 
is  probably  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  (1750), 
and  the  second,  the  New  York  Hospital  (1771). 

They  now  exist  in  all  cities  and  are  of  vcsy 
many  kinds.  The  annual  number  of  patients 
in  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  London,  is  over 
3,ooo,  while  it  treats  annually  some  18,000  in 
their  homes.  The  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  of 
Baltimore  was  endowed  by  Mr.  Hopkins  (1873) 
with  $4,500,000. 

There  were  in  the  U.  S.  in  1903  1,493  hospitals 
with  156  dispensaries  and  166  nurseries.  C5f  the 
hospitals  833  had  been  established  since  1890. 


The  inmates  Jan.  i,  190c,  numbered  71,530,  of 
whom  34,000  were  in  public  hospitals,  33,965  in 
private,  and  33,564  in  ecclesiastical.    The  cost 


of  maintenance  in  1903  was  $38,200,867,  of 
which  $3,376,336  came  from  public  funds  for 
private  and  ecuesiastical  hospitals,  besides  $6,- 
606,085  for  the  public  hospitals.  Of  the  ecclesi- 
astical hospitals,  $1,344,933  came  from  public 
funds  and  $611,461  from  pay  inmates. 

Prussia  had  (1885)  1,593  hospitals  with  80,401 
beds;  that  is,  38  beds  per  10,000  population. 
The  state  owned  t8.t  per  cent  of  the  hospitals 
and  36.4  oif  the  beds;  and  treated  33.1  of  the 
patients.  The  hospital  at  Friedrichsneim,  near 
Berlin,  built  in  1870-74,  has  600  beds  in  13  build- 
ings, and  cost  4,594,339  marks;  that  is,  7,455 
per  bed. 

HOTEL  AHD  RESTAURAHT  EMPLOYEES 
OF  AMERICA,  mTERHATIOKAL  ALUAKCB 
OF,  AHD  BARTEITDERS'  UTTERHATIONAL 
LEAGUE:  One  of  the  larger  unions  in  affiliation 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The 
alliance  was  formed  as  a  national  union  in  1890 
out  of  four  locals.  The  alliance  and  league  re- 
ported in  1905  38,700  members,  and  paid  that 
year  in  death  benefits  $33,700. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR  (see  also  Eight-Hour 
Movement;  Eight-Hour  Philosophy;  Child 
Labor;  Sweat-Shops;  Trade-Unions;  Wages): 
In  this  article  we  give  information  as  to  the  hours 
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commonly  prevailing  in  different  trades  and  coun- 
tries. It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  such 
statements  can  be  made,  as  a  rule,  only  for  trades 
investigated  by  the  Labor  and  Statistical  Bureaus 
of  the  different  countries,  and  that  these  are,  and 
almost  of  necessity  must  be,  only  the  larger  and 
better  organized  trades.  Hence,  the  hours  here 
given  must  not  be  taken  as  typical  for  the  numer- 
ous shops,  stores,  and  small  factories  which  are  ill 
organized,  nor  for  even  the  great  department  and 
other  stores  and  the  factories  employing  girls 
and  others  cmly  to  a  small  extent  in  trade-unions. 
Article  Trade-Union  will  show  how  close  is  the 
connection  between  the  trade-union  and  short 
hours.  Hence,  where  unions  are  not  found  or 
are  weak,  hours  are  almost  always  long.  (For  the 
worst  cases,  see  Sweat-Shops.)  In  veiv  many 
cases,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  called  sweat- 
shops, hours,  as  in  many  stores  and  some  factories, 
are  much  longer  than  in  most  of  the  trades  re- 
ported in  these  statistics. 

Honu  or  Labox  im  Pactokibs  and  Tkads*.  U.  S.,  1904 
(CempilMl  from  Bnlletin  of  U.  S.  Labor  Buraau,  July.  190s) 


Occupatioh  and 
Cbooxaphical  Divhiom 


Balcers,  fint  hands,  male 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

Unit«l  SUtea 


United  States,  second  hands,  male 
United  States,  third  hands,  male. . 

Blackimitbs,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

Boots  and  Shots 

Closers-on,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  States 

Lasters,  machine,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  States 

BuOdint  Traits 

Bricklayers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  CentiBl 

Western. 

United  SUtes 

Carpenters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Ceatial 

South  Central 

Wflsteni 

United  States 


^f 


3.0 
8 


"4 


I>4 


48 


37 


339 


I' 
it 


It 
J« 
10 1 
so 
18 


63.64 
63.39 

6«.45 
S9-6r 


353 


61.78 


434 
357 


63.46 
S9'34 


SS.6l 
59. 10 
59-43 
S7-4S 
56.00 


108 


\\l 


343 
»3J 


580 


S.OS3 
636 

I.3JO 
388 


4.644 


3,716 
997 

1.943 
563 
530 


6.748 


57-88 


56.83 
57. 9> 


57. 3« 


56-89 
57. «• 


56.98 


46.93 
50.83 
46.51 
48.33 
45-58 


47 -3» 


47.89 
53.09 
48.74 
51-81 
46.70 


48.99 


to. 3813 
.3451 
.3843 
.3416 
.3808 


.38r3 


.3160 
.3107 


.38(4 

.3317 
.3639 
.3857 
.3333 


.36S0 


.1865 
.1511 


.1691 


.3791 
.3971 


.3865 


■  5438 
.5058 

.S703 
.5803 
.6936 


5586 


OCCtlPATION  AND 

Gboorafhical  Division 

3 

ll 

< 

h 

Blinding  Tradts  {amUmui) 
Hod-carrien,  male:' 

North  Atlantic 

87 
It 

I.9»5 

307 

S30 

46.79 

50.96 
47.46 

10.9979 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

•3796 

United  States 

363 

4.814 

47-47 

9866 

Painters,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

71 
36 
67 

>3 

31 

t.630 

1,338 
338 

331 

48.40 
50-48 
47.59 
50.33 
47.15 

•3501 
•3039 

.3038 
.4367 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

3o8 

4.»4 

48.43 

-3543 

Faper^hansers,  male: 
North  AUantic 

34 

13 

36 

7 
»4 

76 

«S5 

5« 

79 

50.94 
59.97 

49-49 
49- 18 
47-54 

:f6ll 
.4599 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

Western 

United  States 

103 

683 

49-87 

.3646 

Plumbers,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

84 

n 

»3 

33 

633 
967 
516 
155 
9  to 

48. 00 
50.91 

VI 

46.56 

•4974 
.4635 
-5917 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States .* 

»3» 

1.771 

47.98 

.4679 

Structural  Iron-workers,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

10 

4 
17 

3 
4 

895 

^99 

690 

53 

58 

46.69 
59.79 

53-5? 
59-46 
56.79 

.4986 
.3797 
•3796 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

Western 

:ii!i; 

United  States 

37 

1.794 

SO.  38 

.4989 

Ctolhint  in  Faetorits 
Bttttonhole-m'k'rs,  machine,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

3 

I 
3 

4 
9 

4 

60.00 
54.50 

.9675 
.3556 
.1508 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  States 

7 

•7 

57-71 

Cuttex^  hand,  mate: 

North  Atlantic 

10 

9 
13 

3 

J63 

4 

50.09 
54-17 
51.74 
55. 00 

-3895 

South  Atlantic 

South  Central 

.>3fi9 

United  States 

36 

545 

51.09 

.3655 

Finishers,  female: 
North  Atlantic 

7 

3 

9 

3 

1? 
147 
37 

ml 

54.73 
57.70 

.096a 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States 

SO 

440 

55  67 

Sewing-machine  operators,  male: 
Nmh  Atlantic 

9 

I 
5 
I 

373 

30 
95 

6 

55-98 
58.33 

.9a66 

North  Central 

United  States 

.6 

494 

54.17 

.9188 

Female.  United  States 

37 

3.149 

55-36 

.1209 

OiUhelinen,  female  i 

North  Atlantic 

I 
3 

3 
I 

I 
8 
3 
3 

60.00 
58.50 

I2:U 

.  1500 

South  Atlantic* 

North  Cential 

.  X3X4 

.XO83 

United  States 

7 

15 

58.67 

.xs;8 

.3771 
•  3973 
.3670 
.3138 
-4565 

.3633       plasterers,  and  stone-masons  whether  or  not  a  hod  is  t 


■  Includes  men  who  mix  mortar  and  vrait  on  brickUyers, 

■  used. 
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Occupation  and 
Geographical  DivatON 


CottoH  Faetorus 

Sfiaam,  fnnw,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

United  States 

Female,  United  States 

Spinnen,  mule,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Weavers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

South  Central 

United  States 

Female,  United  States 

FoHndrut 

Boiler-makeis,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

Uaehinista,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  Sutes 

Iron  arid  Si— I 

Heaters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States 

Blowers  (Bessemer),  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  Sutes 

Hot-blast  men,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States 

Stone-cutters,  granite,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

PrinHtit 

Compositors  (book  and  iob),  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 


•sg 
^1 


'2 


»8 


83 


40 

Hi 


«9S 


»7J 


1,30a 
16 


1.694 


3.S9» 


6x9 


60  1 


S«o 
116 
"4 


1,189 


3.S7C 

3.1*3 
396 

373 


7.769 


l»3 


476 

119 

77 

51 

SOS 


9>S 


680 

143 

S" 

85 

S6 


»,47S 


■< 


66.00 


$0.0785 
.0600 


64.55 


61.01 


59  ^^ 


58.78 
60.00 
63.00 


60.4s 


60. 13 


55. 94 


!4.9S 
56.0s 
58.17 
54. ai 


55.98 


$6.07 
55.46 
S5.»7 
54. 7» 
54. 16 


55-57 


64 -47 
60.00 
67.51 
73.00 


64.  »4 


54.00 

68. 40 
61.71 
73.00 


60.33 


84.00 


48.01 
49.71 
53.40 
51.33 

47.70 


48.71 


53.16 
54.63 
53.90 
53.7» 
51.00 


53  05 
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.0638 


.0847 


.1895 


•  •477 
.1019 
.0726 


.1371 


.  ia6x 


.3898 
.397a 
.3703 
•  3030 
.3873 


.3943 


.3736 
.3701 
•  aS7S 
.3165 
•3583 


.3736 


.5763 
.4089 
.6191 
■3551 


.5386 


.1516 
.1517 
.1750 
.1370 


.1555 


.3881 
.3731 
.3591 
•3495 
.5597 


.4191 


.3497 
.3886 
.330* 
.3169 
.3861 


.3365 


PritUing  (confiMiwii) 

Compositors  (book  and  job),  fe- 
male: 

North  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  Sutes 

Compositors  (newspaper),    male, 
United  Sutes 

Linotype  operators  (bookand  job), 

male: 
•  North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  Sutes 

Linotype  operators  (newspaper), 
male.  United  Sutes 

Proof-readers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Ontial 

Western 

United  Sutes 

Female,  United  SUtes 

Cisai^makers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  Sutes 

Cigar-rollers  (hand),  male.  United 

Sutes 

Female,  United  Sutes 


.4986 
.3480 
.8037 
.4693 


.5463       AviRAO>> 


n 

8 


33 


•35 


it 


33 


51.66 


1.795 


aoj 


•.75a 


3>a 
I,3a5 

193 


1,830 


331 

637 


50.75 
54.00 


5S.S8 

53.35 

48.10 
5a. 00 
46.65 


46.99 


55-43 

S3.W 
54.00 
51.00 


53.8i 


53.10 


48.71 
60.00 
46.91 


56. 69 


49.7a 
54.38 


to. 1886 
.3901 


.3890 


.4916 


.5111 
■4054 

■  5455 


■  4637 


S».38   .3760 


■3935 
.5098 


•3761 

.3<S3 


.3644 
.3901 
.3165 


.3056 


.3439 
.1396 


Hours  op  Labor  pbr  Wbbk  in  tbb  Larobst 
CiTIBS  OP  THB  U.  S.,    1904 


Tbadb 


CarpenUrs 

Bricklayen 

Plasterers 

Painters 

Plumbers 

Bricklayers'  laborers 

Other     laborers — building 

trades 

Blacksmiths 

Tumen 

Iron-molders 

Boiter-makers 

Pattem-maken 

Laborers — metal  trades 

Cabinet-makers 

Machine  wood- workers 

Compositors 

Linotype  operators 

Pressmen  (printing) 

Stereotypen 

Street  and  sewer  work: 

Contractors'  laborers 

Municipal  laborers 


1^ 


44.0 
44 
44 -o 
44.1 
44. a 
44 .0 

556 

53.7 

53.9 

54.0 

53.6 

54 

53 

47 

51 

48. 6 

48.6 

43.8 

437 

58.1 
51. o 


44.0 
44.0 
44.0 
44.0 
44.0 
44.0 

47. 
54. 

54. 
54. 
S3' 

54. 
54 
5a. 

54 

49 
49 
50. 
48. 

56.9 
55.7 


0.3 


46.444.0 
44.044.0 
...044.0 
48. o|  44.0 
47.044.0 
44.344.0 


160 
7  54 
5  54 
54 
9 
9 
3 


48.1 
48.0 
..  3 
48 
48.0 
47.8 


60. e 
45-3 


.056. 

.0  54. 

,0  54. 

155- 

54. 

55. 

S6. 

SO. 

S3. 

36. 

4S. 

45. 

43. 


48.0 


54.0 

44 


ii 


48.0 
48.0 
48.0 
48.0 
48.0 
48.0 

57. 3 

54.0 
54.0 
54-0 
540 
54.  o 
S40 


48.0 
48.0 


'  The  average  is  obuined  by  dividing  the  aggregate  num. 
ber  of  hours  worked  during  the  week  by  all  the  work  people 
to  whom  tiie  figures  relate,  by  the  number  of  work  peopw. 
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Hours  of  labor  in  other  countries  are  usually 
longer  than  trade-union  hours  in  the  U.  S.  But 
outside  of  these  trades,  conditions  are  so  different, 
it  is  impassible  to  make  comparisons. 

The  foUowine  table  is  compiled  from  an  Eng- 
lish report  on  foreign  labor  statistics,  issued  by 
the  Board  of  the  Trade,  1906: 

Hours  Pbk  Wbbk 


COUXTST   AWO  CiTT 


Gnat  Britain: 

LondoD 

Glaaeow 

Liverpool 

Mancnester... 
Birmingham.. 

Leedi 

Bri«tot 

Bradford 


United  Statei: 

NewYorlc 

Chicago 

Philadelphia. . . 

St.  Looit 

Boeton 

Baltimore 

San  PrandMO. 


Germany: 

Beriin 

Hambnig 

Leipeic 

Breilau 

Piankfort-on-IIain . 

Labich 

Chemnitc 


Pmnce: 

Patii 

Mamille*. 
Lyons.... 

LUle 

Toulouse,. 
Nantes.... 

Havre 

Rouen. . .  * 


Holland: 
Amsterdam., 
Kotterdanx.. 
The  Hague.. 
Utrecht 


Italy: 
Rome — 
Milan.... 

Twin 

Bologna. 
Venice... 


Norway: 
Cbristiania. 


50 
Hi 


44 

tu 

44 
48 
48 
44 


58i 
«4 
63 
64 


47 
51 
49 
49 

49i 

"1. 
49i 


44i 
44 

47 
44 
48 

47i 


Sii 
S9 


60 

60 
60 
60 
60 


50 

Hi 

50 

54 
S» 


44i 

44 

48 

44 

48 

48 

48 


SSi 


iJ3 

ni 


53} 

54 
54 


54 

60 

60 

6a 

60 

60 

54 

M 

60 

57 

6a 

U 

60 

57 

66 

66 


57 


54* 
54 

50 


S3 


la** 
6a 
57 
60 

57 

Hi 


64 


HOUSE  OP  DAVID,  THE:  Name  of  an  Israelite 
religious  community  at  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
U.  §.,  established  in  190a  by  "Mary  and  Benja- 
min," religious  leaders  of  a  peculiar  faith  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  They  state  that 
their  ntmibos  are  to  total  144,000,  and  believe 
that  the  Lord  is  now  setting  His  hand  the  second 
time  to  gather  His  people,  tne  first  time  being  b^ 
Moses  and  the  second  time  now,  and  that  this 
necessitates  the  sotmding  of  the  seventh  angel. 
They  daim  that  the  seventh  angel  or  messenger 
is  now  sounding  in  Benjamin  and  Mary,  uie 
woman  included,  for  the  man  is  not  without  the 
woman,  nor  the  woman  without  the  man  in 
the  Lotd.  Six  other  angds  or  messengers  they 
daim  have  already  soimded  and  passed  away, 
but  that  this  is  according  to  the  Scriptures,  for 


the  Lord  will  only  have  one  standard  on  the  earth 
at  once. 

Their  followers  (1907)  ntimber  about  <oo 
and  practise  strict  communism.  On  attractive 
groimds  they  have  several  large  living  buildings, 
with  electric  light  and  steam  heat,  an  auditorium, 
cannery  and  drying  house,  steam  laimdry,  car- 
penter shop,  tailor  shop,  coach  factory,  stables 
and  bams,  automobile-house,  power-house,  etc. 

The  occupation  is  mainly  fruit-raising  and  they 
have  about  1,000  acres  under  cultivation,  being 
among  the  best  fruit  farms  of  the  district.  They 
do  a  successful  business  running  into  the  hundreds 
of  thousands.  They  give  muui  attention  also  to 
education  and  to  music,  having  five  bands.  They 
have  a  large  printing-house,  considered  a  spiritual 
ark  (whence  the  false  report  that  they  are  build- 
ing a  new  ark).  They  produce  much  pr(n>aganda 
literature  and  publish  a  paper,  Shiloh's  Messenger 
of  Wisdom. 

Honsnro  nr  great  britaiit,  the  heed 

OF:  According  to  Sir  Robert  Giffen,  no  fewer 
than  eight  millions  of  persons  in  the  United  King- 
dom—one fifth  of  the  whole  population — exist 
under  conditions  represented  by  a  family  income 
of  less  than  a  pound  a  week,  and  constituting  not 
merely  a  disgrace,  but  a  positive  danger  to  our 
civilization.  Dealing  witn  this  statement,  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb  says  these  eight  millions  are 
"housed,  washed,  and  watered  worse  than  our 
horses."  Of  these  eight  million  people  improperly 
housed,  Sir  Walter  Foster,  president  of  the  Land 
Law  Reform  Association,  estimates  that  nearly 
half  are  living  in  dwellings  which  ought  to  be 
pulled  down.  He  says  a  very  careful  calculation 
has  been  made,  showing  that  690,000  English 
houses  now  occupied  in  town  and  country  are  so 
bad  and  rotten  as  to  be  utterly  bevond  repair. 
Lord  Avebury  recently  told  the  London  Chamber 
of  Commerce  that  there  are  no  fewer  than  two  and 
a  half  millions  of  people  living  in  London  for 
whom  better  workmen's  dwellings  are  required. 

Mr.  Johnstone  Wallace,  one  of  the  public  men 
of  Newcastle,  thus  describes  the  housing  condi- 
tions of  that  city:  "Everywhere  throughout  the 
city  cellars  and  garret  dwellings  are  in  common 
use,  particularly  m  one  part  of  the  town,  and  the 
wretched  character  of  the  accommodation  in  some 
of  them  is  enough  to  drive  the  poor  occupants  to 
despair."  It  is  shown  in  Dr.  Tathan's  report  to 
the  Registrar-General,  that  some  11,000  people 
live  in  3,388  cellars  in  Liverpool,  and  that  that 
city  possesses  1,43a  courts  and  alleys,  and  8,184 
insanitary  houses.  The  doctor  adds:  "The  death- 
rate'  for  children  under  five  years  is  twice  as  high 
in  Livnpool  (114!)  as  the  average  of  England 
(S9).  10  Liverpool  belongs  the  disttnctioH  of  oeing 
the  most  wnhealthy  place  for  little  children  in  the 
whole  country." 

Miss  Bentham,  a  lady  sanitary  inspector  in 
Middlesborough,  a  large  manufacturing  town, 
says:  "Owing  to  the  want  of  set  pots  and  facili- 
ties for  washing  in  the  houses,  more  especially  in 
the  poorest  districts,  it  was  most  difficult  to  ob- 
tain cleanliness  either  of  the  people  or  of  their 
clothing.  Out  of  600  visited,  483  had  no  facilities 
either  tor  washing  the  clothes  or  the  persons  of  the 
inmates,  and  the  charges  at  the  corporation  baths 
were  higher  than  these  people  could  afford." 

The  Chief  Sanitary  Inspector  of  Glasgow,  Mr. 
P.  Fyfe,  at  a  public  meeting,  stated  that  there 
were  7,000  people  living  in  that  city  in  open  vio- 
lation of  the  health  laws,  and  yet  the  authorities 
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dared  not  take  action.  On  a  later  occasion  the 
same  inspector,  in  a  lecttire  on  "Back  Lands  and 
Their  Inhabitants,"  dehvered  before  the  Glasgow 
Association  of  House  Factors  and  Property 
Agents,  said:  "Darkness  and  dirt  are  as  mother 
and  daughter  in  the  dingy  back  land,  and  no  po- 
lice regulations  that  were  ever  made,  or  soever 
put  into  execution,  will  bring  sweetness  out  of,  or 
put  sweetness  into,  slums.  Therefore  the  cry  of 
50  per  cent  of  our  poor,  who,  I  believe,  wish  to  be 
clean,  goes  up  in  what  Carlyle  calls  the  huge  inar- 
ticulate question — 'What  do  you  mean  to  do 
with  us  ?'^' 

England  has  overcrowded  slums  in  its  villages 
as  well  as  in  its  towns.  Among  the  main  reasons 
why  country  people  flock  into  towns  are  the  want 
of  wie  scarcity  of  cottages  in  their  native  villages, 
and  the  foul  and  overcrowded  state  of  so  many 
country  homes.  The  tale  comes  from  all  over  the 
country  that  the  villages  are  fast  becoming  vil- 
lages of  old  people.  The  manhood  and  vigor 
from  the  countryside  that  hitherto  have  stood 
for  England's  staying  powers  are  spending  them- 
selves in  the  towns.  The  nation's  reserve  is 
rapidly  being  exhausted.  The  low  wages  paid  to 
agricultural  laborers  have  something  to  do  with 
this  rural  depopulation,  but  the  want  of  houses  to 
live  in — a  want  felt  far  more  keenly  in  many  vil- 
lages than  in  many  towns — is  the  greater  cause. 
With  all  this  desertion  of  sturdy  men  and  women 
from  the  covmtry,  the  homes  they  leave  behind 
are  far  from  adequate  even  for  the  people  re- 
maining. The  cottages  are  rotting  away  faster 
than  the  people  are  running  away. 

As  a  result  of  a  careful  inquiry  carried  out  by 
the  Land  Law  Reform  Association,  it  was  found 
that  in  sixty-seven  villages,  containing  ^,739  cot- 
tages, one  fifth  of  the  cottages  were  m  such  a 
state  as  to  be  described  not  onlv  as  insufficient, 
but  bad  or  extremely  bad.  Of  these  cottages,  61 
per  cent  had  bedrooms  without  fireplaces,  and 
therefore  could  have  no  proper  or  healthy  venti- 
lation, and  in  one  seventh  the  water-supply  was 
either  bad  or  there  was  none  at  all.  More  recently 
the  association  conducted  another  inquiry  over 
240  villages,  embracing  about  10,000  houses. 
Quite  half  of  the  cottages  were  described  as  bad, 
and  in  many  cases  they  were  overcrowded  in  the 
grossest  manner.  Since  1 89 1  the  rural  poi}ulation 
has  declined  by  nearly  10  per  cent,  and  in  some 
country  districts  the  decline  is  at  the  rate  of  15, 
and  even  1 7  per  cent. 

In  a  pap«r  read  before  the  Central  Poor  Law 
Conference  on  "Pauperism  and  Overcrowding," 
Mr.  William  Crooks,  M.P.,  estimates,  from  care- 
fully compiled  returns,  that  overcrowding  among 
the  poor  is  responsible  for  an  additional  expendi- 
ture under  the  Poor  Law  of  no  less  a  sum  than 
;£i34,ooo  in  London.  This  figure  refers  to  the 
cost  of  maintenance  only,  and  takes  no  account 
of  the  enormous  expenditure  in  providing  and  ad- 
ministering the  large  institutions  to  which  so 
many  of  the  overcrowded  poor  are  finally  driven. 

As  ngards  pauper  lunatics,  Mr.  Crooks  quotes 
the  last  return  as  showing  that  the  ratio  per  thou- 
sand inhabitants  in  London  varies  from  1.9  in 
the  healthy  districts  to  lo.i  in  the  overcrowded 
quarters.  These  additional  numbers,  brought 
about  by  overcrowding,  not  only  cost  ;£7o,ooo  a 
year  to  maintain,  but  necessitate  the  expenditure 
of  ;£5oo,ooo  on  a  new  asylum.      Gborgb  Haw. 

HOUSmO  QUESTIOIT,  THE  (for  the  owner- 
ship of  homes,  see  Houbs;  for  the  «vils  of~ov«F- 


crowding,  see  Housing  in  Grbat  Britain,  Nbbd 
op;  Overcrowding;  Poverty;  Tenements; 
for  special  solutions  of  the  problem,  see  Build- 
ing AND  Loan  Associations;  Garden  Cities; 
Model  Villages;  Municipal  Dwellings):  In 
this  article  other  ^orts  to  provide  better  housing 
for  the  working  classes  are  treated. 

I.  The  United  States 

The  first  "model  dwelling"  in  the  U.  S.  was 
erected  in  New  York  City  in  1855  by  "The  Work- 
men's Home  Association,"  organized  by  the  As- 
sociation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
It  soon  became,  however,  one  of  the  worst  tene- 
ments in  New  York.  In  1876  Mr.  Alfred  T. 
White,  of  Brooklyn,  began  some  private  experi- 
ments in  improved  tenements,  which  were  so  suc- 
cessful he  induced  others  to  coop>erate  with  him, 
which  led  to  The  Improved  Dwellings  Company 
of  Brooklyn,  which  have  erected  the  Home,  "Tower, 
and  Riverside  Buildings,  the  older  buildings  pay- 
ing 10  and  the  newer  6  or  7  per  cent.  In  1879  the 
Improved  Dwellings  Association  was  formed  in 
Manhattan,  and  erected  an  excellent  group  of 
buildings  on  First  Avenue  in  Manhattan,  still  in 
good  condition  and  having  earned  c  per  cent  each 
year.  In  1896,  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company  was  formed,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 
E.  R.  L.  Gould,  which  has  erected  four  groups  of 
buildings. 

"The  present  investments  of  the  company  are 
a  little  over  $4,000,000,  and  1,338  families  are 
housed  in  its  city  blocks  at  rents  from  $t.6o  to 
$4.60  per  week. 

The  company  owns  three  large  groups  of  model 
tenement  buildings  for  white  people  and  one 
smaller  model  tenement  building  for  colored  peo- 
ple in  Manhattan,  accommodating  in  all  1,338 
families,  and  a  suburban  estate  called  "Home- 
wood  "  (see  Model  Villages)  in  the  thirtieth 
ward.  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  thirty-five  minutes 
from  New  York  City  Hall,  comprizing  about 
thirty- two  acres,  upon  which  113  houses  and  two 
stores  with  apartments  have  been  erected.  In 
all,  some  6,000  people  are  housed  by  the  com- 
pany. 

In  1808,  stockholders  received  3  per  cent  in 
dividencfs;  in  1899,  3I  per  cent,  and  since  that 
time  4  per  cent  annually.  Interest  and  taxes  on 
unimproved  property  have  been  deducted  from 
earnings  before  dividends  were  paid,  and  no  ac- 
count has  been  taken  of  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  ground.  The  present  investments  of  the 
company  are  a  little  over  $4,000,000. 

Every  apartment  is  a  complete  home  in  itself, 
with  private  toilet  accommodations  wholly  within 
the  dwelling.  Every  room  has  quiet,  light,  air, 
and  an  abundance  of  ventilation. 

Walls  and  stairs  are  fireproof.  The  buildings 
are  lighted  and  steam-heated.  Each  flat  has 
steam-heat,  hall,  water-closet,  hot  water,  twq  por- 
celain tubs,  sink  and  drain  board,  dresser  with 
shelves,  closets  and  drawers,  gas-range  (no  rent  or 
deposit  to  be  paid),  meter,  storage  closet  in  base- 
ment. The  four-room  flats  have  private  baths. 
Great  economy  to  the  tenant  results  from  having 
steam-heat  and  hot  water,  and  using  gas-range  for 
cooking  and  ironing. 

This  is  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  successful 
company  of  this  nature  in  the  U.  S.,  but  there  are 
many  more  or  less  like  it.  Mr.  Henry  Hupps 
more  recently  has  given  $1,000,000  for  mood 
bQus«s  in  N«w  York,  the  first  buildlngof  which  b«S 
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been  erected  at  a  cost  of  some  $225,000,  and,  fol- 
lowine  the  example  of  the  Paris  Maison  des  En- 
fatUs  (see  below^,  has  been  especially  adapted  for 
children,  with  kmderg^rtenin  basement,  room  for 
perambiilators,  roof  playground,  hygienic  laun- 
dries, etc.  Among  other  model  dw^ings,  some 
of  the  more  important  are :  In  Brooklyn,  the  As- 
tral Apartments,  owned  by  the  Pratt  Institute; 
in  Boston,  The  Cooperative  Building  Company 
(1871);  the  Improved  Dwellines  Association 
(188^);  the  Rufus  Ellis  Memorial  Building,  the 
Harrison  Avenue  estate;  in  Philadelphia,  the 
Theodore  Shaw  property.  In  Chicaeo,  what  has 
been  accomplished  has  been  done  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  City  Home;  Association  of  Chicago, 
which  has  committees  for  model  tenements,  sani- 
tary aid,  small  parks,  municipal  lodging  houses, 
etc. 

Probablyj  however,  the  best  work  being  done 
for  housing  m  America  is  that  of  the  Building  and 
Loan  Associations.     (See  that  article.) 

II.  Great  Britain 

(See  also  Housing  in  Great  Britain,  Need 
OP,  and  Municipal  Housing.)  The  first  society 
to  grapple  with  the  housing  problem  was  the 
Metropolitan  Association  for  Improving  the 
Dwelhh^  of  the  Industrial  Classes,  founded  in 
1 84 1,  which  now  has  fourteen  estates  of  improved 
dwellings  in  London  and  pays  4}  per  cent.  The 
American,  George  Peaboay  {q.  v.)  in  1862  gave  a 
large  donation,  later  increased  to  ;^eoo,ooo,  to 
provide  dwellings  and  lodging-houses  tor  the  poor 
of  London.  The  Peaboay  Trust  to-day  owns 
blocks  of  tenements,  houses  nearly  20,000  persons, 
and  its  capital  is  jgi, 500,000. 

The  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Company 
of  London,  founded  by  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow,  also 
dates  from  1862,  and  endeavors  to  combine 
beauty  and  convenience  in  large  blocks.  The  Guin- 
ness Trust,  begun  in  1889  by  Sir  E.  C.  Guinness 
(Lord  Iveagh),  has  a  group  of  buildings  with 
2,574  separate  buildings  for  9,736  persons.  The 
average  rent  is  a.  ifd.  per  room.  The  eeneral  plan 
of  all  these  buildings  is  that  of  a  central  courtyard, 
around  which  the  buildings  are  grouped  with  two- 
and  three-room  flats,  every  room  opening  on  the 
outer  air.  There  are  some  600  such  moda  "  tene- 
ments in  all  in  London,  tho  all  of  them  are  by  no 
means  wholly  model.  They  all  pay,  however. 
Of  161,000  persons  living  in  London's  model  tene- 
ments less  than  35  per  cent  live  in  tenements 
maintained  by  bequests.  The  Artizans',  Labor- 
ers', and  General  Dwelling  Company  of  London 
opens  up  suburban  estates.  The  Marylebone  As- 
sociation improves  the  surroundings  of  working- 
class  homes.  The  Rural  Housing  and  Sanitation 
Association  (i902)improves  country  working- 
class  homes,  "rhe  Working  Men's  National  Hous- 
ing (^otmcil  carries  on  a  campaign  for  municipal 
and  local  action.  The  National  Housing  Reform 
Council  supplies  information  and  conducts  a  gen- 
eial  campaign.     (See  those  societies.) 

The  Ealing  Tenants'  (Cooperative  Society,  or- 
ganized by  a  few  Ealing  workmen  in  1901,  has 
done  an  important  work  on  a  line  of  its  own,  and 
has  been  so  successful  that  various  similar  societies 
have  been  started.  It  builds  houses  and  makes  the 
tenants  shareholders,  with  eight  representatives 
on  its  board  out  of  eleven.  Interest  on  shares 
cannot  exceed  5  per  cent.,  and  loan  stock  4)  per 
cent.  Any  surplus  that  may  remain  after  meet- 
ing these  charges  is  credited  to  the  tenants,  in- 


suring a  rise  in  values,  not  to  the  land  speculator, 
but  to  the  rent-paying  tenant.  The  rents  fixed 
being  10  to  i^  per  cent,  lower  than  is  usually 
charged  for  such  nouses,  the  buildings,  which  have 
good  giirdens  and  are  well  built,  are  in  great  de- 
mand. {Secretary,  Isabel  (Cooke,  Woodneld  Rd., 
Ealing. 

The  Octavia  Hill  Association  is  another  dis- 
tinctive London  movement.  In  1864  Miss  Oc- 
tavia Hill  (9.  v.),  under  Frederick  D.  Maurice, 
aided  by  Jomi  Ruskin,  who  spent  ;£3,ooo  in  pur- 
chasing unsanitary  property,  beg^  the  move- 
ment by  putting  such  property  in  repair,  per- 
sonally collecting  the  rent,  and  making  this  an 
entering  wedge  for  friendly  visiting,  the  encour- 
agement of  thrift  by  discounts  for  payment  of 
rent  in  advance,  and  general  help  toward  a  higher 
standard  of  life.  To-day  Miss  Hill  and  her  assist- 
ants have  the  care  of  between  5,000  and  6,000 
dwellings. 

The  movement  has  been  copied  in  other  cities, 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 

England's  most  characteristic  efforts  in  the 
housing  problem  have  been,  however,  in  munici- 
pal dweUings  (for  which  see  special  article),  Lord 
Shaftesbury  commencing  tegidation  as  early  as 
1851. 

III.  Germany 

In  Germany,  as  in  Great  Britain,  the  housinj^ 
question  is  being  largely  worked  out  on  munici- 
pal lines  (see  below) ,  but  private  action  came  first. 
A  mutual  building  company  in  Berlin  dates  from  . 
1840.  The  present  movement,  however,  is  quite 
modem.  In  1884,  through  the  initiative  of 
Pastor  Bodelschwingh  and  as  a  part  of  the  multi- 
tudinous activities  of  his  colony  (see  Bielepeld), 
a  working-man's  home  association  (Verein  Arbei- 
terheim)  was  formed,  which  has  erected  some  120 
houses  in  Bielefeld,  and  agitated  the  housing 
question  over  the  empire.  The  Bielefeld  houses 
are  built  mainly  in  pairs,  usually  four  rooms  below 
and  five  above,  bnck  faced  with  stucco,  and  in- 
variably have  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  acre  of 
land,  for  a  garden,  cow,  pig,  etc.  The  cost  runs 
from  $1,400  up  to  $35,000.  The  houses  are 
either  rented  or  sold;  in  the  latter  case,  a  deposit 
must  be  paid  of  $60  to  $100  and  3}  per  cent 
yearly  of  the  purchase  price  as  rent;  also  3  per 
cent  oy  way  of  redemption,  and  5  per  cent  for  a 
reserve  fund,  each  house  being  made  to  pay  for 
itself.  When  one  third  of  the  price  has  been  paid, 
title  is  g^iven,  but  the  association  has  the  right  of 
preemption  if  the  owner  desires  to  sell.  In  the 
ordinary  case  it  takes  thirty  years  to  pay  for  a 
house.  The  association,  however,  works  largely 
to  induce  the  State  to  take  up  the  work  and  to 
favor  the  establishment  of  local  cooperative 
building  societies.  It  agitates  also  to  show  man- 
ufacturers the  need  of  caring  for  the  housing  of 
their  employees,  to  get  the  government  to  do  so 
for  government  employees,  and  even  to  pass  laws 
compellinp^  new  manufacturing  companies  to  pro- 
vide housmg. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  this,  much  action  has  been 
undertaken.  A  policy  has  been  developed 
whereby  the  city  buys  up  suburban  land  to  be 
resold  or  leased,  at  moderate  prices,  for  building 
purposes,  to  prevent  the  rise  of  suburban  prices 
through  speculation.  Berlin,  Cologne,  Munich, 
Dresden,  Frankfort,  Leipsic,  have  all  done  this, 
besides  many  smaller  towns  and  cities.  In 
Hesse  thirty  out  of  fifty-one  communes  have 
such  lands.     In  1903  the  area  of  land  held  by  32 
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large  towns  varied  from  lo  to  365  square  yards 
per  head  of  population.  Only  7  out  of  the  3  2  had 
less  than  34  square  yards  per  head ;  Berlin  had  85. 
The  plaa  has  had  great  success.  Leipsic,  for  ex- 
ample, in  190a  leased  nearly  20  acres  for  100  years 
to  a  phiUmthropic  building  society  (Gemein- 
tiAttige  BaugeseUschaft)  for  the  building  of  cheap 
homes.  The  municipality  also  constructs,  at  4 
per  cent  on  the  expenditure,  roads,  squans,  etc., 
and  advances  money  on  mortgage  for  building 
purposes.  The  society  itself  is  financed  by  the 
Insurance  Board  of  the  State  of  Saxony,  which 
has  advanced  j£300,ooo  at  4  per  cent  and  3  per 
cent  for  redemption.  Insurance  companies  |n 
Germany  now  practically  invest  their  capital  in 
public  and  philanthropic  societies  for  houses  and 
other  benents  for  the  working  classes.  Up  to 
1904  $20,383,000  had  been  invested  in  this  way 
in  working  men's  homes.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment also  aids.  In  1901  a  speech  from  the 
throne  took  up  the  question  of  housing,  and 
various  statistical  reports  have  been  made  show- 
ing the  need.  In  1904  a  German  National 
Housing  Council,  attended  by  representatives  of 
the  empire,  cities,  etc.,  met  at  Frankfort.  The 
result  tias  been  general  action.  In  Prussia, 
$io,soo,ooo  of  State  money  has  now  been  spent  in 
the  erection  of  dwellings  or  financing  building 
associations.  The  State  of  Hesse  does  the  same. 
In  Bavaria  there  exist  819  housing  committees 
(Wohnungs-Kommissiontn)  in  connection  with 
the  local  governments. 

The  large  surplus  capital,  too,  of  the  various 
imperial  industrial  insurance  funds  (see  Indus- 
trial Insurance)  is  largely  invested  in  this 
way.  Up  to  1904  nearly  $100,000,000  had  been 
invested  in  this  way,  in  the  erection  of  working 
men's  houses,  baths,  and  hospitals,  and  sanitari- 
ums. The  empire,  too,  for  many  years  has  done 
much  to  provide  suitable  dwellings  for  the  em- 
ployees of  its  various  departments,  railways,  etc. 
Between  1 901-3  advances  of  $2,900,000  were 
made  to  thirty-eight  building  societies  for  this 
purpose.  _  The  empire  also  leases  public  land  to 
be  used  in  such  ways.  Various  laws  also  favor 
such  building  societies  with  tax  exemption,  etc. 
Cooperative  Duilding  aided  by  the  State  is  thus 
the  main  German  method,  tho  the  municipalities 
are  now  beginning  to  put  up  municipal  tenements. 
Dusseldorf  has  such  tenements  where  two  rooms 
are  rented  for  22  marks  per  month,  and  three 
for  30.  At  Frankfort-on-Main,  the  municipality 
guarantees  4  per  cent  interest  to  the  Interna- 
tiona] Building  Societv  and  is  gradually  buying 
out  the  company.  Nuremberg  is  following  the 
same  policy.  For  details,  see  chapter  vii.  m  W. 
H.  Dawson's  "The  German  Workman,"  to  which 
we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  above  informa- 
tion. 

IV.  France 

In  France  a  commission  on  working  men's 
buildings  was  appointed  as  early  as  1831,  occa- 
sioned by  a  cholera  scare,  but  little  was  done  till 
1889.  A  few  building  societies  were  formed  like 
the  Soci^t^  Mulhousiennes  des  Cit^s  GuvriSres 
(i8ci),  the  oldest  French  society  of  this  nature 
still  existing.  In  1889,  however,  as  a  result  of 
the  social  section  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  that 
year,  the  important  Soci£t£  Fran9aise  des  Habita- 
tions k  Bon  March^  was  formed,  and  as  a  result  of 
its  efforts,  largely  led  by  M.  Siegfried,  aided  by 
donations  from  the  Count  de  Chambrun  and 
Others,  many  societies  of  one  kind  or  another, 


for  improved  working  men's  dwelUogs,  have  been 
organized,  very  general  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  subject,  and  important  legislation  effected. 
Four  societies  were  started  that  year,  and  in  ten 
years  some  55  more;  30  the  direct  result  of  the 
Soci^t^  Fran^aise.  Of  these  societies  some  are 
purely  philanthropic  like  the  Soci^t^  Philan- 
thropique,  which  has  been  active  in  this  direction, 
as  in  others.  It  has  three  apartment-bouses  on 
the  plan  of  the  Peabody  Trust  in  London.  Most 
of  the  French  societies,  however,  are  partly  phil- 
anthropic and  partly  commercial,  like  the  similar 
English  and  American  societies.  Among  these 
the  largest  is  probably  the  Soci^t^  Anonyme  des 
Logements  Economiques  of  Lyons,  beginning  in 
1886  with  a  capital  of  200,000  francs,  and  in- 
creased by  1897  to  5,000,000  fr.'  A  few  societies 
develop  suburban  working  men's  villages,  like  the 
Soci^te  Anonyme  des  Habitations  OuvriSres,  or- 
ganized in  1888  by  M.M.  Chaysson  and  Cacheux, 
which  has  such  a  village  at  Passy  Auteuil,  a  sub- 
urb of  Paris.  Not  so  large  but  of  growing  im- 
portance are  the  cooperative  building  societies 
like  La  Pierre  du  Foyer  of  Marseilles  (1891).  In 
1904  there  were  reported  in  France  no  less  than 
fifty-six  cooperative  building  societies,  many  of 
them  being  aided  by  loans  from  savings-banks  ac- 
cording to  the  Belgian  plan  (see  Belgium),  which 
has  been  adopted  and  adapted  in  France.  'Through 
the  efforts  01  the  Soci^te  Franpaise,  the  govern- 
ment has  created  a  Superior  Council  of  Working 
Men's  Homes  and  encouraged  the  departments 
and  communal  councils  to  do  the  same.  French 
employers  also  interest  themselves  in  the  housing 
of  their  employees.  Among  the  earliest  to  move 
in  this  direction  was  the  Compagnie  des  Cristal- 
leries  de  Baccarat.  The  Compagnie  des  Mines  d' 
Anzin  had  2,600  homes  by  1889,  and  the  Com- 
pagnie des  Mines  de  Blanzy  has  1,000  houses. 
(S^  also  MoDBL  Villages.)  Most  of  the 
French  railways  also  do  more  or  less  for  the 
hotising  of  their  employees. 

One  characteristic  French  development  is  the 
Paris  Soci^t^  des  Logements  pour  Families  Nom- 
breuses,  which  has  several  blocks  of  fiats  rented 
only  to  families  with  many  children.  They 
are  called  maisons  des  enfatUs,  and  are  especially 
adapted  for  children,  with  double  stair  balus- 
traaes,  high  for  adults  and  low  for  children,  with 
large  balconies  and  sunny  windows,  and  play- 
ground on  roof.  There  are  seventy-five  apart- 
ments in  each  block,  which  rent  for  $20  to  $80  per 
year,  and  are  models  of  healthy  flats. 

V.  Belgium 

Concerning  the  important  movement  in  Bel- 

f'um  and  the  great  work  of  the  Savings-Bank  of 
elgium  in  lending  money  to  building  societies, 
Mr.  O.  Velghe,  secretary  Intemationu  Congress 
of  Improved  Dwellings,  says  as  follows: 

The  point  of  departure  of  the  remarkable  movement  in 
Belgium  which  has  done  so  much  for  workinK  men's  dwellings 
was  the  law  of  Aug.  9,  1889,  followed  by  various  other  laws, 
in  which  the  government  showed  its  solicitude  for  the  welfare 
of  the  working  classes. 

X.  By  these  laws  there  has  been  instituted  in  each  ad- 
ministrative district  a  committee  whose  duty  is  to  study, 
to  re^rt  upon,  to  collect  funds  for,  and  take  any  measures 
favonnff  the  development  of  cheap,  healthy,  and  good  homes 
for  working  men.  These  committees  study  the  hygiene  and 
conditions  of  the  localities  and  of  the  houses  and  report,  as 
occasion  may  re<^uire,  to  the  local  authorities,  who  have  the 
power  to  compel  improvements,  or  to  forbid  the  occupancy  of 
unhealthy  houses  and  districts.  Without  legal  power  them- 
selves, these  committees  do  much  to  form  puDUe  opinion. 
They  have  published  important  reports,  anfi  led  to  the  for- 
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mation  of  numerotu  loeiatiet  for  etecting  working  men* 
dwellings. 

9.  The  laws  favor  such  societie*,  and  exempt  them  from 
itamp  and  registration  duties,  by  giving  them  free  adver- 
tisements in  the  official  journal,  by  reducing  by  one  half  the 
duties  on  sales,  loans,  and  opening  credit  accounts,  the 
charges  ^  notaries,  etc.  In  1904  the  reductions  under  this 
head  alone  amounted  to  1,073,3 19  francs. 

3.  Working  men  buying  or  building  homes,  up  to  those 
paying  registration  duties  of  from  73  to  171  fr.,  are  exempted 
from  personal,  provincial,  and  conununal  taxes. 

4.  The  Savings-Bank  of  Belgium  (see  Bbloiuh)  is  allowed 
to  make  loans  to  enable  working  men  to  buy  or  build  homes, 
to  insure  the  lives  of  those  so  doing,  so  as  to  preserve  the 
home  to  the  family,  and  to  extend  the  rights  of  conjuncture  in 
the  ownership  of  homes. 

In  1904  the  number  of  working  men's  homes  exempted 
by  the  law  from  payment  of  penonal  and 
other  taxes  was  164.387,  or  nearly  one  tenth 
of  the  total  number  of  homes  in  Belgium, 
while  the  exemptions  amounted  to  1,740,00c 
fr,  from  the  State,  and  nearly  as  much  more 
from  the  provinces  and  communes. 

In  igo4  the  number  of  sales  of  real  estate  transacted  under 
these  laws  was  6,456,  and  the  loans  and  credits  opened  for 
obtaining  homes  was  4,930.  The  value  of  the  real  estate 
amounted  to  10,836,440  fr.  and  the  loans  to  13,143.900  fr. 

The  numbers  rise  each  year.  In  the  fifteen  years  since  the 
passage  of  the  law  of  1889  working  men  have  acquired  lands 
and  houses  valued  at  y8,ooo,oao  fr.,  and  have  borrowed  for 
purchase  or  construction  96,000,000  fr.  There  were  in  11^4 
166  societies  for  building  working  men's  dwellings,  of  which 
161  had  borrowed  from  the  Savings-Bank,  at  from  i)  to  jl 
per  cent;  30,000  working  men  bad  become  or  were  in  way  of 
becoming  owners  of  property,  representing  a  population  of 
150,000.  while  no  less  than  70,000  had  pronted  by  the  legis- 
lation, in  exemption  of  duties,  in  loans  from  the  Savings-  Bank, 
or  in  other  ways,  representmg  a  population  of  350,000,  or 
about  one  twentieth  of  the  wfa<ue  population.  Such  statistics 
show  the  extent,  the  importance,  and  the  success  of  the 
movement. 

The  dark  side  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  very  poor,  tho 
needing  homes  the  most,  being  wholly  without  means,  have 
been  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  legislation.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  a  way  will  be  found  out  of  these  difficul- 
ties. 

VI.  Other  Countribs 

Other  countries,  outside  of  New  Zealand  per- 
haps (see  New  Zealand),  have  less  to  contribute 
to  the  housing  question.  Italy  is  taking  up  the 
question,  but  the  main  efforts  are  in  connection 
with  the  Umanitaria  Society  of  Milan  (see  Uman- 
itaria).  Austria  and  Switzerland  are  following 
slowly  in  German  channels.  An  important  In- 
ternational Housing  Society  {Conpris  Interna- 
tional des  Habitations  A  Bon  MarcM;  secretary, 
M.  O.  Velghe,  Minist^re  de  I'Agriculture,  Brussels, 
Belgium)  has  been  formed  which  has  held  several 
congresses — in  1907,  in  London. 

RsrssBHrBs:  Eighth  Spnial  Report  of  U.  S.  Comrnissiotur 
of  Labor  (189s);  Rtports  of  TejtemnU-Housf  Commissums, 
Ammcan   Econormc  Associaiion   Publications,    viii..  No. 

3-3:  Comptf  Rfifttiu  et  Docttnteuts  (1000)  of  the  Confr4a 
InternationaU  des  Habitations  ^  Bon  Marchd;  Sykes, 
Public  Health  and  Housing  (London.  1901);  G.  Hvrr.No 
Room  to  Litv  (London,  1900);  Jacob  A.  Riis,  The  PtrU 
and  Preservation  of  the  Home  ( 1903);  R.  W.  De  Forest  and 
L.Veiller  {eds.)  .Tenement  House  Problem,  New  York  (1903); 
James  Comes.  Modern  Housing  in  Town  and  Country 
(London.  1905);  Reports  of  Tenement-House  Commissions 
(New  York),  and  of  the  National  Workmen's  Housint 
Council  (London), 

HOWARD  ASSOCIATIOK,  THE:  Pounded  1866 
under  the  patronage  of  Lord  Brougham.  Object : 
To  promote  the  best  methods  of  treatment  and 
prevention  of  crime.  The  principles  of  John 
Howard  have  been  generally  embodied  in  the 
work  of  the  association. 

It  advocates: 

(i)  The  disuse  of  degrading  punishments,  such  as  "shot- 
drill,"  the  treadmill  and  the  crank. 

(3)  The  disuse  of  prolonged  cellular  isolation,  and  insist- 
ence on  the  necessity  of  providing  interesting  and  remunera- 
tive work  for  prisoners. 

(3)  Preventive  efforts  in  the  treatment  of  minor  offenders. 

(4)  The  right  of  poor  prisoners  to  pay  by  instalments  fines 
imposed  for  petty  misdemeanors. 

(5)  The  promotion  of  adult  leformatoiies. 


It  collects  information  both  at  home  and  abroad 
bearing  on  present  systems  of  punishment  and 
prevention  of  crime.  Many  books  and  pamphlets 
dealing  with  prison  management,  pauperism, 
boarding  out  neglected  children,  vagrancy,  and 
kindred  subjects  have  been  published.  Secre- 
tary: Thomas  Holmes,  The  Howard  Association, 
Devonshire  Chambers,  Bishopsgate  Without, 
London,  £.  C. 

HOWARD,  GEORGE  ELLIOTT:  Educator; 
historian;  bom  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  1849;  A.B. 
and  Ph.D.  of  the  University  of  Nebraska;  studied 
institutional  history  and  Roman  law  at  Munich 
and  Paris,  1876-78.  He  became  professor  of 
history.  University  of  Nebraska,  1879-91,  and 
the  head  of  the  historical  department  of  Leland 
Stanford  University,  1891-1901.  In  1903  he  lec- 
tured on  history  at  Cornell  University  (summer) 
and  was  professorial  lecturer  in  history  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  1903-4.  He  returned  to 
the  University  of  Nebraska  in  1904  as  professor 
of  institutional  history,  and  in  1906  became  pro- 
fessor of  political  science  and  sociology  in  that 
institution.  Professor  Howard  has  published 
many  papers  and  articles  in  magazines  and  sci- 
entific journals  on  political,  soci^,  and  historical 
subjects.  Mr.  Howard  is  an  independent  in 
state  and  federal  politics ;  favors  municipal  own- 
ership and  home  rule ;  and  advocates  strict  gov- 
ernment control  of  business  monopolies  and 
trusts.  He  is  author  of  "Local  Constitutional 
History  of  the  United  States";  "Development of 
the  King's  Peace";  "History  of  Matrimonial  In- 
stitutions Chiefly  in  Engkuid  and  the  United 
States";  "Marriage  and  Divorce,"  in  "Encyclo- 
pedia Americana,  "Preliminaries  of  the  Revolu- 
tion," and  "  Social  Control  and  the  Ftmction  of 
the  Family,"  in  vol.  vii.,  "Congress  of  Arts  and 
Sciences."    Address:  1910  E  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

HOWARD.  JOHIT:  Prison  reformer;  bom  at 
Enfield,  England,  in  1 7  26.  His  father,  a  wealthy 
London  merchant,  apprenticed  him  to  a  grocer, 
but  in  1743  he  bought  up  his  indenture.  Until 
1773  he  lived  a  comparatively  secluded  life,  dis- 
tinguishing himself  only  in  charity.  He  was 
made  the  high  sheriff  of  Bedford  in  1773,  and  the 
characteristic  work  of  his  life  then  began.  Visit- 
ing the  jails,  he  found  them  wretchedly  defective; 
but  what  chiefly  shocked  him  was  that  neither 
the  jailer  nor  his  subordinates  were  salaried 
officers,  but  were  dependent  for  their  livelihood  on 
fees  which  they  rigorously  exacted  from  the  pris- 
oners themselves.  Some  whom  the  juries  had 
declared  not  guilty,  others  in  whom  the  grand 
jury  had  not  found  even  such  appearance  of  guilt 
as  would  warrant  a  trial,  others  whose  prosecutors 
had  failed  to  appear,  were  frequently  detained  in 
prison  for  months  after  they  had  ceased  to  be  in 
the  position  of  accused  parties,  imtil  they  should 
have  paid  the  fees  of  jail  delivery.  His  prompt 
application  to  the  justices  of  the  county  for  a  sal- 
ary to  the  jailer  in  lieu  of  his  fees  was  met  by  a 
demand  for  a  precedent  for  charging  the  county 
with  such  an  expense;  and  he  went  accordingly 
from  county  to  county  until  his  journey  had  ex- 
tended to  every  town  m  England  which  contained 
a  prison,  but  the  object  of  his  search  eluded  in- 
quiry. But  he  did  find  so  many  abuses  in  prison 
management  that  he  determined  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  reform  of  those  abtises.  The  task  cost 
him  a  forttme  and  the  best  remaining  years  of  his 
life. 
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He  reported  his  discoveries  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  at  once  an  act  was  passed  which 
provided,  among  other  reforms,  for  the  Uberation, 
free  of  all  charges,  of  every  prisoner  against  whom 
the  grand  jury  failed  to  find  a  true  bill,  giving  the 
jailer  a  stun  from  the  county  rate  in  lieu  of  the 
abolished  fees. 

He  then  devoted  himself  for  eight  or  nine  years 
to  an  investigation  of  the  prisons  of  Europe,  over- 
coming many  difficulties  and  braving  many  dan- 
gers.  The  publication  of  his  large  accumulation 
of  facts  had  a  direct  and  immediate  influence  upon 
prison  legislation.  The  last  five  years  of  his  life 
were  chiolv  devoted  to  researches  as  to  the  means 
which  ought  to  be  used  in  the  prevention  of  the 
plague  and  all  contagious  diseases.  In  pursuit  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject  he  again  traveled 
through  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  visiting  hos- 
pitals, lazarettos,  and  pest-houses  of  all  kinds, 
and  published  the  results  of  his  researches  in  1 789. 
Attempting  to  make  yet  another  European  tour, 
he  took  a  fever  from  a  patient  and  died  in  Cher- 
son  in  1790.  He  was  of  a  deeply  religious  tem- 
perament. "He  died  a  martyr  after  living  an 
apostle."     (See  Pbnology.) 

HOWE,  SAMUEL  GRTOLEY:  Reformer  and 
philanthropist ;  bom  at  Boston ,  1 80 1 .  Graduated 
at  Brown  and  Harvard  Medical  School,  1834. 
Offering  his  services  in  the  cause  of  Greek  inde- 
pendence, he  served  in  the  Greek  army  till  1830. 
Visiting  Paris  he  aided  in  the  July  Revolution. 
In  1832,  returning  to  Boston,  he  devoted  his  life 
to  the  education  of  the  blind.  He  mainly  created 
the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  which  be- 
came the  greatest  institution  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.  One  of  his  most  remarkable  achievements 
was  the  education  of  Laura  Bridgeman.  In  1845 
he  became  interested  in  the  abolition  movement 
and  fotmded  and  edited  an  antislavery  paper  in 
which  his  wife,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  aided  him. 
During  the  war  he  was  a  director  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  and  then  worked  for  the  Preedmen  s 
Bureau.  In  1863  he  originated  the  State  Board 
of  Charities  of  Massachusetts,  the  first  of  the  sort 
in  America.  In  1866  he  was  sent  to  carry  relief 
to  the  Cretan  refugees  in  Greece.  He  died  1876. 
See  Sanborn's  "Dr.  S.  G.  Howe,  the  Philanthro- 
pist." 

HO  WELLS,  WILLIAM  DEAH:  Author;  bom 
at  Martinsville,  O.,  in  1837.  His  father  was  a 
printer,  and  of  him  he  learned  the  printer's  trade. 
He  became  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Gatette  and  the 
Ohio  State  Journal.  He  was  United  States  Consul 
at  Venice  1861-65,  and  in  187 1  became  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  MotmUy,  retaining  this  position  till 
1880.  Since  then  he  has  produced  a  long  list  of 
writings.  He  conducted  for  several  years  "The 
Editor's  Study"  and  afterward  "Editor's  Easy 
Chair  "  in  Harper's  Magazine.  He  has  interested 
himself  very  largely  in  social  reform,  and  espe- 
cially in  his  "A  Traveler  from  Altruria."  Ad- 
dress :  48  West  Fifty-ninth  Street,  New  York. 

HUBBARD,  ELBERT:  Proprietor  of  the  Roy- 
croft  shop  devoted  to  artistic  books,  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y. ;  editor  of  The  Philistine;  bom  in  Blooming- 
ton-,  111.,  1859,  and  educated  in  the  common 
schools.  Mr.  Hubbard  has  been  a  prolific  writer  of 
short  books  (tales  or  monographs),  among  the  best 
known  being  a  series  of  'TLittle  journeys  to  the 
Homes  of  Great  Men,"  authors,  artists,  states- 
men, philosophers,  etc.;  "A  Message  to  Garcia." 


His  small  but  keen  monthly.  The  Philistine,  has  a 
very  wide  reading,  and  Mr.  Hubbard  has  traveled, 
lecturing  in  all  portions  of  the  United  States.  The 
Roycron  Press,  at  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  incorpo- 
rated 189a,  is  devoted  to  the  production  of  de  luxe 
editions  of  the  classics,  and  the  effort  of  the  es- 
tablishment toward  its  workers  is  to  make  the 
man  count  and  not  the  machine.  Stock  in  the 
company  is  sold  only  to  officers,  superintendents, 
or  employees  (Sac  a  share)  and  la  per  cent  annu- 
ally is  guaranteed.  In  good  years  funds  are  dis- 
tributed to  employees  whether  stockholders  or 
not.  In  1 903  about  one  half  the  stock  was  held  by 
employees.  Any  employee  leavine  the  service 
must  sell  his  stock  to  Mr.  Hubbard  at  the  price 
paid.  Mr.  Hubbard's  views  are  those  of  an  in- 
dividualist free  lance,  tho  favorable  to  many  co- 
operative and  even  some  socialistic  measures. 
Address:  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

HUBBR,  VICTOR  AIm£:  The  founder  of 
German  Christian  Socialism;  bom  in  Stuttgart  in 
1800.  He  took  a  degree  in  medicine  in  i8ao  at 
the  University  of  Gdttingen,  but  obtained  a  State 
stipendium.  Throwing  himself  into  the  social 
and  political  movement  of  the  times,  he  visited 
Paris,  Lisbon,  Hamburg,  Edinburgh,  Italy,  and  at 
last  settled  down  in  Bremen  as  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  Merchants'  School  of  that  town. 

In  1833  he  procured  a  post  at  the  University 
of  Rostock,  and  at  Marburg  six  years  later.  In 
1839  he  was  elected  to  the  Hessian  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives as  an  ultra-Conservative  statesman. 
Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV.,  of  Prussia,  now  induced 
him  to  come  to  Berlin  and  to  found  a  Conserv- 
ative periodical  imder  royal  patronage.  As  editor 
of  this  periodical,  the  Janus,  Huber  made  it  the 
vehicle  for  pressing  his  pet  scheme  of  cooperation. 

After  the  March  revolution  in  1848  this  publi- 
cation, which  in  many  respects  resembled  the 
Christian  Socialist  of  England  and  L'Avenir  of 
Prance,  was  discontinued,  and  another  method 
for  rallying  the  friends  of  social  reform  on  Con- 
servative principles  was  made  by  Huber  in  form- 
ing his  Association  of  Christian  Order  and  Liberty. 
But  this,  too,  proved  unsuccessful.  Huber  found 
more  favor,  in  truth,  among  the  Social  Radicals 
than  in  his  own  reactionary  circles.  Huber  also 
interested  himself  in  the  Gesellenvater  Kolping  and 
Bishop  Ketteler  (9. v.).  But  failing  to  interest 
the  aristocratic  classes  of  Berlin,  he  found  a  new 
home  in  the  little  town  of  Wenigerode,  among  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  and  left  only  to  pay  visits  to 
France,  Belgium,  and  England,  and  thus  became 
a  living  organ,  so  to  speak,  for  international  com- 
munication on  the  subject  of  cooperative  associa- 
tion. He  lived  in  daily  companionship  with 
laborers  and  artizans  in  order  to  raise  them  by 
personal  contact  to  a  higher  level.  .  In  this  he 
spared  no  sacrifice  of  time  or  money.  He  found- 
ed a  loan  society,  an  institution  for  smaller  trades- 
people, and  a  technical  school  for  the  instruction 
of  young  apprentices  after  leaving  the  ordinary 
schools,  where  he  taught  himself.  He  also  called 
into  existence  a  Christian  Association  of  Journey- 
men.    He  died  1869. 

HUDSOn,  WALTER:  English  Labor  mem- 
ber of  Parliament;  bom  185 a,  Richmond  Station, 
Yorkshire.  His  youth  was  spent  in  various  occu- 
pations on  the  North-Eastem  Railway,  until  ap- 
pointed main  line  guard,  which  position  he  held 
for  twenty-six  years.  He  was  always  interested 
in  trade-union  work,  and  in  1891,  at  the  annual 
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congress  of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway 
Servants,  was  elected  president,  and  tras  reelected 
seven  times.  In  1903  appointed  president  of  the 
Irish  Trades  Congresses.  Elected  to  Parliament, 
1906, for Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Address:  aaAther- 
fold  Road,  Clapham,  London,  S.  W. 

HTTET,  FRANgOIS:  Bom  at  Villeau,  in  Bel- 
gium, 1814.  At  the  am  of  twenty- two  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Ghent,  a  post  which  he  retained  up  to  1850. 
Atmut  1846,  his  philosophical  studies  led  Huet  to 
approach  social  questions,  and  he  collected  around 
hun  a  group  of  pupils  to  study  social  reform.  .  .  . 
Huet  also  published,  in  1864,  "La  Science  de 
I'Esprit."  He  presided  over  the  education  of 
Prince  Milan,  now  King  of  Servia,  and  even  fol- 
lowed him  to  Belgrade.  Having  returned  to 
Paris  to  undergo  treatment  for  a  severe  disease,  he 
died  (1869).  M.  de  Laveleye,  his  most  distin- 
guished pupil,  says  of  him : 

For  the  basis  of  his  system  he  tains  the  principles  o(  1789, 
and  endeavocB  to  realize  in  everything  the  motto,  "  LibCTty, 
Equality,  Fraternatjr."  His  ideas  on  this  point  were,  without 
his  knowing  it,  sinular  to  those  of  Picbte.  .  .  .  The  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  them:  Men  are  by  right  equal.  They 
have  the  right  to  an  opportunity  to  develop  themselves.  This 
means  a  right  to  property,  which  should  be  realised  in  the 
"fiffht  to  patrimony,  by  virtue  of  which  every  person  in  a 
potation  to  labor  would  obtain  a  share  in  the  general  wealth. 
'Every  year  a  division  should  be  made  of  the  patrimonial 
property  left  owneriess  through  deaths.  All  the  young  people 
of  eitbCT  sex.  who  during  this  year  reach  the  age  c2  either 
fourteen  or  twenty-five  yean,  should  obtain  a  share,  the  share 
of  etth  person  of  full  age  being  double  the  share  of  each 
minor."  The  right  of  hereditary  succession  is  abolished,  but 
gifts  by  will  or  inltr  vivos  are  authorised.  Each  person,  how- 
ever, can  dispose  only  of  property  acquired  by  his  own  labor, 
and  not  of  that  received  by  way  of  gift  or  legacy.  This  goes 
to  increase  the  common  patrimony. 

Leveling  Socialist  sa  Huet  is  when  he  claims  for  all  an  equal 
right  of  accession  to  property,  he  is  a  thorough  individualist 
on  the  question  of  tos  organisation  of  labor.  He  rejects  all 
State  intervention;  he  does  not  like  even  corporations  holding 
industrial  capital.  The  individual,  put  in  possession  of  "  his 
patrimony,"  may  work  by  himself,  or  in  partnership  with 
others,  provided  he  do  so  freely,  without  any  privileges  or 
dose  corporations. 

M.  Huet  also  published  a  charming;  book  en- 
titled "Le  Rigne  Social  du  Christianisme,"  con- 
taining a  complete  social  theory  based  on  Chris- 
tianit3r,  which  Laveleye  says  has  not  met  the 
attention  it  deserves  only  because  it  is  too  full  of 
Christianity  for  the  Socialists,  and  too  fuU  of 
socialism  for  Christians. 

HUGHES,  THOMAS:  Bom  near  Newbury, 
Berkshire,  England,  1833.  He  was  educated  at 
Rugby,  tmder  Dr.  Arnold,  and  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1845.  He 
was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in  1848. 
He  was  prominent  in  the  Christian  Socialist  move- 
ment of  Maurice  and  Kingsley  in  1849-50.  (See 
Christian  Socialism.)  He  published  his  im- 
mortal "Tom  Brown's  School-days"  (1857); 
"Tom  Brown  at  Oxford"  (i86i) ;  "The  Manliness 
of  Christ"  {1879),  besides  many  lesser  writings. 
From  1865-74  he  sat  in  Parliament.  In  1869  he 
became  Queen's  Counsel,  and  in  188  a  a  county 
court  judge.  In  1870  he  visited  the  United 
States.  Becoming  interested  in  this  country, 
"New  Rugby"  colony  was  conceived.  Fifty 
thousand  acres  were  bought  and  300  men  were 
acttially  on  the  grounds,  mainly  sons  of  English 
farmers,  but  Ju(^e  Hughes  was  no  financier,  and 
it  honorably  failed.    He  died  1896. 

HULL  HOTOE  (CHICAOO) :  HuU  House,  one  of 
the  first  American  settlements,  was  established  in 


Sept.,  1889.  It  represented  no  association,  but  was 
opened  bv  two  women,  backed  by  many  friends,  in 
the  belief  that  the  mere  foothold  of  a  house,  eaaly 
accessible,  ample  in  space,  hospitable  and  tolerant 
in  spirit,  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  large  foreign 
colonies  which  so  easily  isolate  themselves  m 
American  cities,  would  be  in  itself  a  serviceable 
thing  for  Chicago.  Hull  House  endeavors  to  make 
social  intercourse  express  the  growing  sense  of  the 
economic  unity  of  society,  and  may  be  described 
as  an  efiort  to  add  the  social  function  to  democ- 
racy. 

"The  earliest  activities  of  the  settlement  were  the 
ordinary  ones  of  children's  clubs,  kindergartens, 
receptions,  and  evening  classes.  From  these 
lareer  activities  developed  which  may  be  de- 
8crn>ed  under  eeneral  headings. 

The  College  Extension  courses  were  established 

at  Hull  House  before  the  University  Extension 

movement  began  in  Chicago,  and  are 


CSmi 


not  connectedwith  it,  altho  Universi- 


ty Extension  courses  are  constantly 
given  at  Hull  House  and  every  Sun- 
day evening  for  many  years  the  Ex- 
tension Department  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
has  donated  a  stereopticon  lecture.  These  are  at- 
tended by  large  audiences  of  men.  A  helpftil  sup- 
plement of  the  College  Extension  cotirses  nas  been 
the  Stmwier  School,  which  was  held  for  ten  years 
in  the  building  of  Rockford  College,  at  Rock- 
ford,  III.  The  sum  of  $3  a  week  paid  by  each 
student  for  board  covers  the  entire  expenses 
of  the  school;  the  use  of  the  buildings,  mdud 
ing  gymnasitmi  and  laboratories,  given  free  of 
rent. 

Hull  House  hopes  to  devdcn>  a  technic  of  teach- 
ing especially  adapted  to  adults  while  utilizing 
the  usual  school  and  college  type.  Our  expe- 
rience with  large  classes  of  immigrants  who  wish 
to  learn  English  has  resulted  in  the  collection  of 
a  special  line  of  text-books  and  series  of  pic- 
tures. 

Organizations  which  are  on  the  border-land  be- 
tween classes  and  debating  clubs  have  arranged 
for  a  number  of  public  lectures,  such 
PaUle      as  the  "  Working  People's  Social  Sd- 
IMsmiMlim   ^"^"^  Club,"  which  was  the  first  body 
including  men   to   be  organized    at 
Hull  House.     This  club  was  formed 
through  the  activity  of  an  Enelish  workingman, 
during  the  first  year  of  Hull  House,  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  social  problems,  and  continued  to  meet 
weekly  for  seven  years.     The  discussion  was  al- 
ways animated,  and  every  conceivable  shade  of 
so<nal  and  economic  opinion  was  represented,  but 
radicals  are  so  accustomed  to  hot  discussion  and 
sharp  differences  of  opinion,  that  an  almost  in- 
corrigible good  nature  prevailed. 

Closely  connected  with  such  discussions  of  eco- 
nomic subjects  has  been  the  formal  connection 
between  Hull  House  and  organized 
mg^a^      labor,  altho  such  connection  may  be 
J^jiil^      fairly  said  to  rest  upon  the  foundation 
of  personal  relations  with  the  organ- 
izers of  various  women's  unions,  who 
have  lived  in  the  house  as  guests  or  residents. 
Several  unions  hold  their  regular  meetings  at  the 
house,  and  the  Chicago  branches  of  two  well- 
known  federal  organizations  of  working  women 
have  been  formed  there:   The  Women  s  Union 
Label  League   and    the  Women's  Trade-Union 
League. 

Several  of  the  HuU  House  educational  enter- 
prises have  developed  through  the  effort  made  to 
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bridge  the  past  life  in  Europe  with  American  ex- 
periences in  such  wise  as  to  give  them  both  some 

meaning  and  sense  of  relation.     The 

_  j^       Hull  House  Labor-Museum  was  in 

^""TjI     the  first  instance  suggested  by  many 

MMMmam     pgQpjg  jjj  tj,g  neighborhood  who  had 

come  directly  from  country  places 
in  southeastern  Europe  in  which  industrial  proc- 
esses are  still  carried  on  by  the  most  primitive 
methods.  It  was  not  unusual  to  find  an  old 
Italian  woman  with  her  distaff  against  her  home- 
sick face  patiently  spinning  a  thread  by  the  simple 
stick  spindle  which  had  certainly  been  used  in  the 
days  when  David  tended  his  sheep  at  Bethlehem. 
In  the  immediate  neighborhood  were  found  at 
least  four  varieties  of  tnese  most  primitive  meth- 
ods of  spinning  and  at  least  three  distinct  varia- 
tions of  the  same  spindle  put  in  connection  with 
wheels.  It  was  possible  to  put  these  seven  into 
historic  sequence  and  order,  and  to  connect  the 
whole  with  the  present  method  of  factory  spin- 
ning. The  same  thing  was  done  for  weaving,  and 
on  every  Saturday  evening  a  little  exhibit  is  made 
of  these  "various  forms  of  labor"  in  the  textile 
industry.  Within  one  room  the  Syrian,  the 
Greek,  the  Italian,  the  Slav,  the  German,  and  the 
Celt  enable  even  the  most  casual  observer  to  see 
that  there  is  no  break  in  orderly  evolution,  if  we 
look  at  history  from  the  industrial  standpoint. 
The  interest  on  the  part  of  the  classes  in  dress- 
making, millinery,  cooking,  and  sewing  in  this 
historic  background  has  been  most  0'atifying. 

Closely  identified  with  the  Labor-Museum  and 
the  classes  in  pottery,  metal  work,  enamel,  and 

wood-carving.  The  Chicago  Arts  and 

m^^        Crafts  Society  was  organized  at  Hull 

^■Jif^itM   House  and  several  members  of  this 

■aa  vnuB    gQ^jg^y  jjyg  jjj  tj,g  buildings  on  the 

Hull  House  quadrangle.  The  art- 
ists find  something  of  the  same  spirit  in  the  con- 
tiguous Italian  colony  that  the  French  artist  is 
traditionally  supposed  to  discover  in  his  beloved 
Latin  Quarter.  Successful  classes  in  drawing, 
modeling,  painting,  and  lithography  are  con- 
tinued year  after  year,  and  the  space  given  to 
the  studies  has  been  constantly  enlarged.  Miss 
Starr's  bookbindery  is  in  the  same  building  with 
the  other  shops  and  is  opened  to  those  especially 
interested  in  choice  books  or  in  the  processes  of 
making  them.  Occasional  art  exhibits  have  al- 
ways been  held  at  Hull  House  and  the  response 
to  excellence  in  matters  of  art  has  always  been 
gratifying. 

The  Hull  House  Music-School  was  started  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Hull  House,  altho  Miss  Eleanor 

Smith  and  Miss  Hannig,  who  are  its 

Wnila-IAaal  ^^^'^s-  ^^^   almost  from  the  begin- 

^^^^     ning  held  weekly  classes  there.     The 

Music-School  is  designed  to  give  a 
thorough  musical  instruction  to  a  limited  number 
of  children.  From  the  beginning  they  are  taught 
to  compose  and  to  reduce  to  order  the  musical  sug- 
gestion which  may  come  to  them.  They  some- 
times find  folk-songs  in  the  possession  of  their  old 
country  relatives  which  have  survived  through  the 
centunes. 

Two  years  ago  a  beautiful  memorial  or^an  was 

erected  at    Hull   House,  which  has 
«jjijjj»i     greatly  added  to  the  resources  of  the 

Music  School  and  to  the  interest  of 

the  public  concerts  which  have  been 
given  every  Sunday  afternoon  for  fifteen  years. 

Another  method  of  education  which  has  been 
graduidly  used  more  and  more  at  Hull  House  is 


that  made  possible  through  dramatics,  largely 
amateur,  altho  professiomus  have  from  time  to 
time  been  most  generous  with  their 
jKtfXmi      ^'"^ices-    I'hc  fii^t  dramas  at  Hull 
House  were  produced  in  the  gym- 
nasium until  they  seemed  to  justify 
the  erection  of  a  well-equipped  stage  in  a  room 
erected  for  a  theater. 

In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Hull  House  is  a 
large  colony  of  Greeks,  who  often  feel  that  their 
history  and  classic  bjickground  are  completely 
ignored  by  the  Americans  in  Chicago,  and  they 
therefore  welcome  an  opportunity  to  present 
Greek  plays  in  the  ancient  text.  Two  of  these 
plays  have  been  remarkably  successful;  they  were 
carefuUv  staged  by  Miss  Barrows,  and  the 
"Ajax'  of  Sophocles  was  a  genuine  triumph  to 
the  Greek  colony.  The  little  Hull  House  stage 
has  presented  many  Italian  plays  and  a  few  in 
other  tongues,  but,  of  course,  the  Hull  House  Dra- 
matic Association  present  their  productions  in 
English  and  have  n-adually  built  up  a  little  cli- 
entele of  admirers  Irom  all  parts  of  the  town,  and 
the  members  have  developed  in  the  course  of 
years  some  genuine  dramatic  ability.  This  as- 
sociation gives  two  carefully  prepared  dramas 
each  winter.  They  have  presented  Ibsen  and 
Shaw  as  well  as  melodramas  and  classic  plays. 
There  are  also  Junior  Dramatic  Associations. 
Gymnasium  instruction,  with  the  help  of  lim- 
ited apparatus,  was  provided  from 
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the  first  years  of  Hull  House,  but 


not  until  189^  was  a  separate  gym- 
nasium   building    erected,    supplied 
with  a  complete  system  of  shower-baths  and  a 
running-track. 

The  Jane  Club,  a  cooperative  boarding-club 
for  young  working  women,  had  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  Hull  House  in  its  es- 
XMUmtiBl  t*blishment.     The  original  members 
QM^       of  the  club,  seven  in  number,  were  a 
group  of  girls  accustomed  to  coop- 
erative action.    The  club  has  been 
from  the  beginning  self-governing,  the  officers 
being  elected  by  the  members  from  their  own 
number,  and  serving  six  months  gratuitously. 
The  two  offices  of  treasurer  and  steward  have  re- 
quired a  generous  sacrifice  of  their  limited  leisure 
time  as  well  as  a  good  deal  of  abiUty  from  those 
holding  them.    The  weekly  dues  of  $3,  with  an 
occasional  small  assessment,  have  met  all  current 
expenses  of  rent,  service,  food,  and  heat.     There 
are  various  circles  within  the  club  for  social  and 
intellectual   purposes.    The  atmosphere  of  the 
house  is  one   of    comradeship    rather    than  of 
thrift.     The  Jane  Club  seven  years  ago  moved 
into  a  house  built  expressly  for  its  use.     It  pro- 
vides bedroom  space  lor  thirty  members,  t\s'enty- 
four  of  them  single  rooms,  with  a  library  and  a 
living-room,  and  a  dining-room  large  enough  to 
use  for  social  gatherings. 

The  Culver  Club  is  a  residential  club  of  thirty 
working  boys  who  occupy  two  upper  floors  of  the 
Hull  House  Boys'  Club  Building.  They  are  self- 
sustaining  and  most  generous  in  their  services  to 
the  social  life  of  the  Boys'  Club  house. 

The  Hull  House  Hen's  Club  was  organized  in 
1893,  and  incotporated  under  the  state  law. 
They  rent  from  Hull  House  a  building  for  their 
exclusive  ase,  which  is  open  to  members  every 
day  and  evening.  The  club  holds  a  monthly  re- 
ception during  the  winter  and  arranges  for  occa- 
sional public  debates.  The  purpose  of  the  club  is 
educational  as  well  as  recreative. 
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The  Hull  House  Woman's  Club  is  housed  in  a 
building  of  its  own.  It  has  exclusive  control  of 
the  library  and  sewing-room,  but  the  large  hall, 
which  seats  800  people,  is  used  for  many  other 
purposes.  The  membership  is  600.  The  "  Year 
BocMC,"  which  is  issued  in  advance  each  September, 
shows  a  full  program  of  lectures  on  current  topics 
by  distinguished  speakers,  discussions  by  club 
members,  and  musical  afternoons  by  the  club's 
own  chorus.  The  club  sustains  a  visiting-nurse, 
who  lives  at  Hull  House.  The  club  contributes 
regularly  to  the  Juvenile  Court  and  to  the  vacation 
schools  and  other  public  undertakings. 

At  present  thirty-five  social  organizations  meet 
weekly  at  HuU  House,  composed  of  young  peo- 
ple who  elect  their  own  officers  and 

■o«tolCtalisP,'*P***  *^^^l  own  proCTams  under 
the  approval  of  their  "directors." 
Some  01  these  clubs  are  purely  social, 
others  do  serious  educational  work.  Dancing- 
classes,  which  are  always  well  attended,  have 
been  established  in  connection  with  the  social 
clubs. 

The  Hull  House  Boys'  Club  of  1,500  members 
occupies  its  own  building,  equipped  with  bowling- 
alleys,  billiard-tables,  athletic  apparatus,  shops 
for  work  in  iron,  wood,  and  print- 
Ins'  Olnb   "*^'  ^^''^'7  ^"*^  class-rooms.     The 
^^^  house  is  open  to  members  every  day 

from  three  to  ten  p.m.,  and  its  preser- 
vation and  good  order  are  carefully  guarded  by 
the  club  members  themselves. 

Every  afternoon  after  school  hours  all  the  avail- 
able rooms  at  Hull  House  are  filled  with  chil- 
dren's clubs,  which  are  designed  to 
^11^^      be  social  and  recreative  in  character, 
m^^        altho  some  serious  study  is  done  by 
groups  in  sloid,  in   sewing,  in   clay 
modeling,  in  cooking,  and  in  gvm- 
nastics.     The  mem^rship  of  the  various  clubs 
and    classes   consists  of   1,500  school  children. 
Stunmer  outings  are  arranged  for  them  as  well  as 
Christmas   entertainments    and  moving-picture 
shows. 

The  Coffee-House  was  opened  in  18^3  on  the 
basis  of  a  public  kitchen.  An  investigation  of 
the  sweat-diops  of  the  neighborhood  had  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  sewing-women 
,  dtuing  the  busy  season  paid  little  at- 
tention to  the  feeding  of  their  fami- 
lies, for  it  was  only  by  working  stead- 
ily through  the  long  day  that  the  scanty  pay  of 
five,  seven,  or  nine  cents  for  finishing  a  dozen 
pairs  of  trousers  could  be  made  into  a  day's  wage ; 
and  that  the  women,  therefore,  bought  from  the 
nearest  grocery  the  canned  goods  that  could  be 
most  quickly  heated  or  gave  a  few  pennies  to  the 
children  with  which  they  might  secure  a  lunch 
from  a  neighboring  candy-shop. 

One  of  the  residents  made  an  investigation,  at 
the  instance  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ttue,  into  the  food  values  01  the  dietaries  of  the 
various  immigrants,  and  this  was  followed  by  an 
investigation  made  by  another  resident,  Aliss 
Hunt,  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  into 
the  foods  of  the  Italian  colony,  disclosing  the 
fact  that  the  constant  use  of  imported  products 
bore  a  distinct  relation  to  the  cost  of  living.  The 
result  of  these  various  studies  led  to  the  opening 
of  a  public  kitchen  modeled  after  the  New  Eng- 
land Kitchen  of  Boston.  The  sale  of  cooked 
foods,  however,  has  never  been  popular,  altho 
the  restaurant  aspect  of  the  Coffee-House  de- 
veloped rapidly.     This  performs  a  mission  of  its 


own  and  has  become  something  of  a  social  center 
to  the  neighborhood.  Business  men  from  the 
adjacent  factories,  and  school  teachers  from  the 
nearest  public  schools,  use  it  constantly.  Every 
evening  students  and  club  members  sup  together 
in  little  groups  or  hold  their  reunions  and  social 
banquets,  as  do  organizations  from  all  parts  of  the 
town  to  a  certain  extent.  The  Coifee-House  has 
been  self-sustaining  from  the  beginning,  and  of 
later  years  has  been  able  to  pay  an  adequate 
rental  to  Hull  House. 

A  Day  Nursery  was  opened  because  of  the  many 

mothers  who  were  obliged  to  work  and  who  quite 

simply  asked  the  kindergartner  to  "keep   the 

baby  for  the  day."    A  small  apart- 


Day  Kusery 


ment  was  taken  across  the  street  and 


turned  into  a  day-nursery,  which  was 
later  moved  into  a  cottage  on  the 
nearest  side  street,  and  altho  a  second  kin- 
dergarten was  started  here,  the  earlier  one  in 
the  drawing-room  continued.  Later  a  building 
called  the  Children's  House  was  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  housing  all  of  the  activities  of  the 
children  with  special  reference  to  the  Day-Nurs- 
ery and  Kindergarten.  The  former  averages 
thirty  children  a  day,  and  because  it  is  inade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  neighborhood,  still 
another  building  is  in  process  of  erection  in  which 
a  day-nursery  will  be  maintained  by  the  Chicago 
Relief  and  Aid  Society.  Facilities  are  also  pro- 
vided in  this  building  for  teaching  the  immigrant 
mothers  the  beginnings  of  wage-earning  occupa- 
tions. 

From  the  beginning  a  constant  eSort  was  made 

to  hand  over  to  public  authority  every  activity 

that  had  been  initiated.    Shower-baths  had  been 

maintained  in  the  basement  of  the 

PnbUe       house  for  the  use  of  the  neighborhood 

Vtilitlss     *^^  they  afforded  some  experience 

and  argument  for  the  erection  of  the 

first  public  bath-house  in  Chicago, 

which  was  built  on  a  neighboring  street  and 

opened  under  the  care  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Ine  reading-room  and  Public  Library  Station 

which  was  begun  in  the  house  is  continued  but  a 

block  away.     The  lending  collection  of  pictures 

has  been  incorporated  into  the   Public  School 

Art  Society  of  Chicago,  of  which  Miss  Starr  was 

the  first  president. 

Hull  House  has  always  held  its  activities 
lightly,  as  it  were,  in  the  hollow  of  its  hand,  ready 
to  give  them  over  to  whomsoever  would  carry 
them  on  properly,  for  there  is  among  the  rest- 
dents  a  distrust  of  the  institutional  and  a  desire 
to  be  free  for  experiment  and  the  initiation  of  new 
enterprises. 

It  was,  perhaps,  significant  that  the  only  polit- 
ical office  ever  sought  was  that  of  garbage  inspec- 
tor for  the  Hull  House  ward.  The  poor  collection 
of  refuse  throughout  the  city  made  the  greatest 
menace  in  the  Nineteenth  Ward,  where  the  nor- 
mal amount  was  much  increased  by  the  decayed 
fruit  and  vegetables  discarded  by  the  Italian  and 
Greek  fruit-sellers,  and  it  seemed  quite  probable 
that  this  condition  had  some  connection  with  the 
high  death-rate  so  persistent  in  the  ward.  One 
of  the  residents  held  this  office  of  inspector  for 
three  years,  and  while  many  of  the  foreign-bom 
women  of  the  ward  were  much  shocked  by  this 
abrupt  departure  into  the  ways  of  men,  they 
were  finally  convinced  that  if  it  were  a  womanly 
task  to  go  about  in  tenement-houses  in  order  to 
nurse  the  sick,  it  might  be  quite  as  womanly  to  go 
through  the  same  district  in  order  to  prevent  we 
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breeding  of  so-called  "  filth  diseases. "  Moreover, 
the  spectacle  of  eight  hours'  work  for  eight  hours' 
pay,  the  even-handed  justice  to  all  citizens  irre- 
spective of  "pull,"  the  dividing  of  responsibility 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  the  readiness 
to  enforce  obedience  to  law  from  both,  was,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  valuable  demonstrations 
that  could  have  been  made.  Investigations  have 
also  been  made  into  the  causes  of  truancy  and 
juvenile  delinquency  in  their  relation  to  housing. 
The  moral  energy  of  the  community  is  arousra 
only  when  people  realize  that  they  may  become 
part  of  the  general  movements  which  make  for 
the  reform  and  healing.  In  illustration  of  this 
theonr  the  neighborh(x>d  cooperated  most  gen- 
erously in  a  careful  investigation  of  the  sweat- 
shops of  the  neighborhood  which  was  made  in  1 893 
by  Mrs.  Florence  Kdley ,  one  of  the  early  residents, 
appointed  to  do  the  work  by  the  Illinois  Labor 
Bureau.  The  report  brought  a  special  commis- 
sion from  the  legislature  to  look  into  the  matter, 
and  the  recommendations  of  this  committee  re- 
stdted  in  the  passage  of  the  first  factory  law  for 
Illinois,  which  de^t  largely  with  the  sanitary 
conditions  of  the  sweat-shops  and  the  regulation 
of  the  age  at  which  a  child  might  be  permitted 
to  work,  and  Mrs.  ICelley  was  appointed  the  first 
factory  inspector  with  a  deputy  and  a  force  of 
twelve  inspectors. 

So  far  as  Hull  House  residents  have  been  identi- 
fied with  public  offices,  it  has  been  in  the  attempt 
both  to  interpret  the  needs  of  the  neighborhood 
to  public  bodies  and  to  identify  the  neighborhood 
energies  with  civic  efforts.  This  has  oeen  true 
of  Miss  Lathrop's  long  experience  as  a  member  of 
the  State  Board  of  Chanties,  with  the  work  of 
another  resident  officer  as  a  member  of  the  Chicago 
School  Board,  and  with  the  work  of  four  different 
residents  in  their  ofiScial  connection  with  the  Ju- 
venile Court  of  Cook  County. 

No  tmiversity  or  college  qualification  has  ever 
been  made  in  regard  to  residents,  altho  the  major- 
ity have  always  been  college  people. 
^.^j^t.  The  organization  of  the  settlement 
has  always  been  extremely  informal. 
Residents  are  received  for  six  weeks, 
during  which  time  they  have  all  privileges,  save  a 
vote  at  residents'  meeting.  At  the  end  of  that 
period,  if  they  have  provwi  valuable  to  the  work 
of  the  house,  they  are  invited  to  remain.  The 
expenses  of  the  residents  are  defrayed  by  them- 
selves on  the  plan  of  a  cooperative  club,  under  the 
direction  of  a  house  committee.  An  apartment- 
house,  which  shelters  twelve  families,  gives  a 
chance  of  growth  in  the  residential  force,  and  also 
provides  more  convenient  quarters  for  old  friends 
and  neighbors  of  the  house  who  are  glad  to  occupy 
tiiem.  The  residential  force  numbers  thirty- 
four,  equally  divided  in  number  as  to  nien  and 
women,  altho  others  are  most  constant  in  their 
service.  The  people  from  other  parts  of  town 
who  contribute  single  days  or  evenings  number 
approximately  100  a  week. 

It  is  estimated  that  7,000  people  come  to  Hull 
House  each  week,  either  as  members  of  clubs  or 
organizations,  or  as  parts  of  an  au- 
«^^  dience.  The  total  attendance  of 
'*'"***  the  various  dubs  and  classes  varies 
from  year  to  year,  only  as  we  are  able 
to  provide  more  room,  and  it  some- 
times seems  as  if  nothing  but  available  space 
could  limit  it.  The  residents,  however,  are  con- 
vinced that  growth  either  in  buildings  or  numbers 
counts  for  Uttle  unless  the  settlement  is  able  to 


evoke  valuable  resources  of  moral  eneigy  and  so- 
cial ability  from  the  neighborhood  itsdi. 

Jane  Addahs. 

HTTMAinTARIAH  LEAGUE,  THE:  Pounded 
1 89 1 ;  object,  to  advocate  humane  principles  from 
rational  and  consistent  principles. 

The  main  principle  laid  down  in  its  manifesto 
is  that  "it  is  miquitous  to  inflict  suffering  on  any 
sentient  being  except  when  self-defense  or  abso- 
lute necessity  can  be  justly  pleaded." 

Among  the  reforms  advocated  by  the  Humani- 
tarian L^gueare: 

A  thoroosh  revidon  and  man  humane  adminictntion  at 
the  English  criminal  law  and  prison  lyatem,  with  a  view  to 
the  institution  of  a  court  01  criminal  appeal,  the  diiooatinn- 
anoe  of  the  death  penalty  and  corporal  punishment,  and  an 
acceptance  of  the  principle  of  reclamation  instead  of  revenge 
in  the  treatment  01  offenders. 

The  establishment  of  public  hospitals  under  municipal  con- 
trol, where  experimentation  on  patients  shall  be  impossible. 
The  complete  abandomnent  of  the  medical  tyranny  which 
would  enforce  vaccination  by  fines  or  imprisonment. 

The  extension  of  tlie  principle  of  international  arbitration, 
and  the  gradual  reduction  of  armaments. 

A  more  conaiderata  treatment  of  subject  noes  in  British 
colonies. 

A  more  vigorous  application  of  the  existing  laws  for  the 
prevention  «  cruelty  to  animals,  and  an  extension  of  theae 
laws  for  the  protection  of  wild  snimals  as  well  as  domestic. 

Prohibition  of  the  torture  of  animals  by  vivisection  in  the 
aUeged  interests  of  science. 

Insistence  on  the  immorality  of  all  sosalled  "  sports  "  which 
seek  amusement  in  the  death  or  suflering  of  animals.  Legto- 
lative  action  in  the  case  of  the  most  degraded  of  such  sports. 

The  prevention,  by  the  encoumgement  of  a  humaner  diet, 
of  the  sufferinn  to  which  animals  are  subjected  in  cattle-ships 
and  daughter-houses;  and,  as  an  initial  measure,  the  substitu- 
tion ol  wen-inspected  public  abattoirs  for  the  present  system 
of  private  butchery. 

An  exposun  of  the  many  cruelties  inilicted,  at  the  dictates 
of  fashion,  in  the  fur  and  feather  trade. 

Recognition  of  the  urgent  need  of  humaner  education,  to 
impress  on  the  young  the  duty  of  thonghtf nlness  and  fellow- 
feding  for  all  sentient  beings. 

The  leading  spirit  in  the  league  is  its  Secretary, 
Heniy  S.  Salt,  53  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.  C. 

UUJXGARY:  The  following  article  is  concerned 
with  matters  affecting  Hungary  alone.  (See  arti- 
cle Austria-Hungary  for  wairs  concerning  the 
dual  monarchy.) 

I.  Statistica 

Hungary  is  a  constitutional  kingdom  with  a  total  area 
of  lis. 430  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  I9,S54,559  in  1900, 
inclusive  of  those  in  active  military  service.  Of  these  total* 
leg.oo;  sq.  m.  with  s6,838,3SS  population  belong  to  Hungary 
and  Transylvania,  and  i6,4>3  sq.  m.  with  1,416,304  people 
to  Croatia  and  Slavonia.  There  were  in  all  9.381,159  male* 
and  9,671,407  females.  The  population  per  square  mile  is 
154  in  liungary  and  147  in  Croatia-Slavonia.  The  most 
important  cities  with  population  in  1900  are:  Badapect, 
733.333;  Siegedin,  103^91;  Siabadka,  83,131;  Debrecsen. 
75.000;  Pressburg  or  Foesony.  65,867:  SSagrab  (Agram), 
61.000;  Artd,  56,36a;  Klausenburg  or  Kolcsvir,  49.195- 

The  population  of  the  kingdom  is  by  no  means  homoge- 
neous. The  Hungarian  or  Magyar  stock  numbered  in  1900 
about  8,743,30a;  the  Germans,  1,135.181:  the  Slovaks,  i,oio,- 
641:  the  Rumanians,  3,790,479;  the  Craatians,  1,678.569: 
the  Servians,  1,053,180;  the  Rutheniana,  4i9<447;  others, 
397,761 — of  whom  about  300,000  are  gipsiea. 

In  1905  there  were  : —  —  ki^i.. .  n— 

stiU-bor 

deaths, 

Vital  births  over  deaths,  159,611;  marriages,  170- 
560.  The  proportion  ci  still-bom  is  1.88  per 
cent;  that  of  illegitimacy,  9.4.  The  annual 
increase  from  1895—1900  was  0.98  on  cent. 
Hungary  lost  by  emigration  to  the  U.  S.  170,- 
430  in  1905,  a  tremendous  increase  over  1900  with  54,767. 

RMficus  afliliation  is  predominantly  Roman  Oatholie, 
9,9i9.9i3  in  >90o;  Gfcak  Oriental,  1,815,713;  Greek  Catholics 
or  Uniates,  1,854,143;  Reformed  (Calvinistic),  1,441,143; 
Evangelical  Lutheran,  1,988,941;  Unitarians,  68,568;  Jews, 
85L378;  othen,  14.76a. 

EdticaHon  is  progressing.  In  1880  only  5,39S,i90  could 
read  and  write,  and  9,483.930  could  not;  in  1000,  some  9t49s.- 
930  could  read  and  write,  tbo  thei»  were  still  9,131,376  who 


irere  734,335  birth* — 13,803  of  which  were 
U-bora  and  69,111  illegitimate:  574.715 
>th*,  including  the  still-bom;  surplus  <x 
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ooold  sot.     School  attendance  u  compulsory  from  lix  to 
twelve.     There  wen    C1903)    1,768   infant    schools;    18,78s 
ptimafy  acfaoiria  with  1,609,419  pupils:  91  tniains  schools, 
and  isi  "humanistic"  scfaooli;  174  gymnasia;  4s  teat  schools: 
•  univenities:  40  theological  colleges;   10  law  schools;  ss* 
mdttstrial    schools   (478  for    apprentices),   63    agricultiumi 
schools,  i;s  commercial,  besidM  various  otho*. 
OetMpalions  are  chiefly  agricultuiaL     In  1900  in  Hungary, 
including  Croatia  and  Slavoma,  6,oss,390,  or 
68,4  per  cent  of  the  population,  as  against 
Ta<^ftritl    T'-S  f"  **"'  '"  '^90,  vers  engsiged  in  agri- 
■tKtlaM^     culture,  1,117,130  in  industry,  115,838  in  com- 
.    ■mum     merce,  38s, 31^   in  domestic  service,  >i3jOie 
in  the  professions  and  public  service.     The 
clothing    industry    employs    some    iSi.ooe; 
foods  and  drinks,  110,000;  building  trades,  115,000;  wood- 
working, 100,000;  iron  and  steel,  118,00a;  textiles,  8e,eoo. 

Industrus  aie  improving.  The  unproductive  area  amounts 
to  only  1,540.351  hectares,  or  4.76  per  cent  of  the  total;  13,- 
394,705,  or  41.43  per  cent  are  anble;  7,564,185,  or  S3.4. 


ws  and  pastures;  8,987,143,  or  17.8,  woodland;  430,- 
P34,  or  1.33,  gardens;  331,751,  or  1.03,  vmeyards.  The  land 
IS  uirly  well  divided,  1,771,118  small  proprietors  owning 
about  55  per  cent  of  the  area  in  holdings  of  x  to  150  acres. 
About  87  per  cent  of  the  peasantry  own  land,  ihe  large 
estates  comprise  about  4^  per  cent  ox  the  area,  divided  among 
14,774  owners.  The  principal  crops  axe  wheat.  46,417,000 
metric  centexs  in  19a;;  barley.  14,111,00a;  rye,  X3, 483,000: 
cats,  11,105,000;  maise,  18,559,000;  potatoes,  49,110,000: 
beet-root  for  fodder,  40,431,00a;  beet-root  for  sugar,  19,- 
310,000;  3,837,000  hectohtexs  of  wixie.  Timber  was  ex- 
ported to  the  value  of  84,931.000  kronen. 

Mining  gave  employment  to  71,570  persoxis,  mostly  mexi. 
and  produced  an  output  valued  at  over  107,000,000  kr., 
chiefly  pig  iron,  lignite,  gold,  and  coal. 

Commtret  is  gnrwixig.  Exports  (X904)  i,355,544.eoe  kr.; 
imports,  1,318,881,000;  (190s)  1,308,391,000  and  1.363,674,- 
000.  The  chief  exports  are  flour  (com),  oxen,  wheat,  swine, 
barley.  The  chief  imports,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  coal. 
The  expoits  were  in  millions  of  crowns  (1903).  to  Geiinany, 
155.  and  to  Great  Britain.  6x.  The  imports  from  Germany 
were  71  millions  and  from  Great  Britain,  19.  Servia,  Prance, 
Switserland,  Italy,  and  Rumania  have  also  considerable 
trade, with  Huxigary. 

Skipping  ana  navigaiion  are  not  important.  There  are  in 
the  mercantile  xnarine  477  vessels  with  a  tonnage  cf  91,484, 
and  1,460  crews.  Piume  is  the  only  seaport  cf  Hungary. 
The  river  traffic,  however,  is  conaiderable.  The  various 
steameis  carried  in  190;  neariy  s.oeo.ooo  passengers  and 
naariy  4, 100,000  tons  of  treigfat. 


n.  Constitutioa  and  GoTemmeat 

Altho  the  junior  and  smaller  partner  of  the  dtial 
monarchy,  Htineary  has  constantly  grown  in  im- 
portance, and  has  given  much  trouble  to  the 
senior  partner.  This  has  been  the  case  especially 
during  the  last  three  years.  The  Magyars  are 
endeavoring  to  have  a  Himgarian  army,  with  the 
Magyar  as  the  official  language,  and  Hunga- 
rian commanders.  These  demands  having  beisn 
granted  to  a  certain  extent,  other  matters  came 
up,  aimine  apparently  at  a  comj^ete  separation 
between  Austria  and  Hungary.  This  is,  at  least, 
the  implied  aim  of  the  opposition  party  in  the 
Parliament. 

Hungry  is  a  strictly  constitutional  monarchy. 
When  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria  was 
crowned  as  King  of  Hungary  in  1867,  he  had  to 
swear  allegiance  to  the  constitution,  dating  in  its 
beginnings  from  the  Bulla  Aurea  of  King  Andrew 
II.  in  1233.  It  has  been  suspended  and  amended 
repeatedly,  but  now  provides  for  a  separate 
Hungarian  Parliament.  It  has  two  houses:  the 
House  of  Magnates  and  the  Lower  House,  or 
House  of  Representatives.  In  the  former  are  16 
archdtikes,  341  hereditary  heirs,  43  archbishops, 
bishops,  and  other  dignituies  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic and  Greek  churches,  13  representatives  of  the 
Protestant  churches,  19  dignitaries  ex  officio,  and 
ates  of  Croatia  and  Slavonia.     The  Lower 
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louse  has  4C3  members:  413  from  Hungarian 
towns,  elected  by  male  vote,  of  twenty  years  or 
upward,  who  pay  a  small  tax,  or  have  a  small 
income;  49  delegates  are  from  Croatia  and  Sla- 
vonia. 


There  is  a  cabinet  of  nine  ministers,  presided 
over  by  the  President  of  the  Council,  or  Prime 
Minister. 

The  main  parties  are  Liberals,  Independents, 
and  the  Nationalists.  The  Croatians  usually  vote 
with  the  Liberals.     In   1905  the  Liberals,  who 
had  been  in  power  the  most  of  the  time  since 
1867,  were   aefeated  with    their   leader.  Count 
Tisza.     Count  Andrassy  and  M.  Kossuth  were 
invited  to  form  a  coalition  cabinet, 
pi^^      but  could  not  agree  with  the  kin  g,  and 
Baron  Fejervary  formed  a  ministry. 
M.  Kristony,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
brought  forward  a  proposal  of  universal  manhood 
suffrage,  which  was  adopted  by  his  colleagues  and 
eagerly  supported  by  the   &>cialists   and  non- 
Magyar  races  of  Hungary,  to  the  embarrassment 
of  the  coalition. 

A  long  struggle  developed.  Parliament  was 
prorogued  andon  assemoly  prorogued  again, 
it  protesting  against  the  illegalitv  of  this.  Va- 
rious ministries  were  formed  and  dissolved  till 
finally  the  crown  accepted  the  proposals  of  the 
Independents  of  the  Constitutional  Party,  on  a 
program  of  tmiversal  suffrage,  the  progressive 
nationalization  of  the  Hungarian  army,  and  the 
increasing  use  in  the  army  of  the  Magyar  language, 
thus  appealing  in  a  measure  from  the  Liberal  and 
the  coaUtion  parliamentary  leaders  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  people,  and  a  new  ministry  was 
formed,  April  8,  1906,  with  Dr.  Wekerle  as 
Premier,  Count  Julius  Andrassy,  Count  Apponyi, 
and  M.  Kossuth  all  taking  office  witii  him.  The 
Liberal  Partv  decided  to  dissolve  itself,  and  Count 
Tissa  retirea  into  private  life.  The  dections  re- 
sulted in  an  overwhelming  majority  for  the  new 
government,  at  least  350  (»  the  deputies  returned 
being  Independents. 

The  finances  of  the  country  are  in  a  satisfac- 
tory condition.  The  total  revenue  in  1905  was 
1,057,850,000  kronen;  the  expenditure,  including 
extraoidinary  demands,  1,193,309,000;  in  1904 
the  figures  stood:  1,383,851,000  and  1,315,358,- 
000.  The  State  debt  amounted  to  5,433,330,000 
kr.,  or  about  $1,098,000,000,  in  1904.  (See  also 
Austria.) 

The  railways  of  Htmgary  had  a  total  length  of 
18,130  kilometers  in  1905 — 7,774  owned  by  the 
State;  7,384  owned  by  companies  but  operated 
by  the  State;  3,971  owned  and  operated  by  com- 
panies. Receipts,  about  $68,905,000;  expenses, 
$38,375,000;  surplus,  $30,630,000.  The  railroads 
are,  on  the  whole,  well  managed,  and  have  been 
profitable  since  the  zone  system  for  railway 
charges  was  introduced.  The  capital  invest- 
ment amoimts  to  $613,440,000. 


Post-offices  numbered    5,309    in    1905;    there 

'ere  3,707  telegraph-offices,  33,719  kilometers  of 

line  with    138,315   of  wire.     Hungary  had   178 


telephone  systems  with  190,963  Kilometers  of 
wire.  The  receipts  for  the  united  postal  and  tel- 
egraph service  were  61,307,000  kr. ;  expenses, 
44,703,000;  surplus,  16,505,000. 

(For  army  and  navy,  see  article  Austria-Hun- 
gary.) 

nL  Social  Reform 

The  Social  Democrats  are  the  most  active  in 
this  line.  At  the  congress  of  1904  665  repre- 
sentatives attended,  against  334  in  1903  and  349 
in  1903.  The  revenues  amounted  to  134,000 
crowns, against 43 ,000 in  1903  and  60,000  in  1903; 
the  number  of  communities  represented  in  1903 
was  377,  against  86  in  190a  and   165  in   1903. 
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The  party  recruits  itself  chiefly  amon^  the  in- 
dustrial laborers,  and  in  an  "international  so- 
cialistic" party.  Besides  this  party  there  is 
another  Social  Democratic  Party,  which  chiefly 
recruits  itself  among  agricultural  laborers  and 
the  non-Hungarian  rationalists;  this  party  also 
held  a  conference,  where  104  communities  were 
represented.  The  tendency  now,  however,  is  to 
unity,  and  the  recent  Socialist  successes  in  Aus- 
tria have  largely  aided  the  Hungarian  movement. 
Since  1904  a  new  party,  the  Christian  Laborers, 
are  also  gaining  influence,  having  formed  in  Oc- 
tober a  federation  of  all  Christian  labor -unions; 
this  party  is  opposed  to  the  International  Social 
Democracy. 

Trade-unionists  number  (1906)  71,000,  as 
against  14,000  in  190a.  They  publish  31  period- 
ical papers  with  61,000  copies.  In  1^03  the  in- 
come was  273,000  crowns,  the  expenditures  201,- 
000;  out  of  this  87,000  for  the  unemployed.  The 
unions  are  nearly  all  Social  Democratic. 

It  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that,  altho  Hungary 
even  now  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  country, 
nearly  all  these  organizations  reach  only  the  in- 
dustrial labors. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  is  not 
a  very  important  agrarian  labor  question  in  this 
country.  In  1894  there  were  very  dangerous 
riots  in  the  heart  of  Htmgary  which  led  to  strong 
repressions  and  to  a  special  legislation,  especially 
in  1898.  Also  in  the  nist  halt  of  1904  there  were 
strong  agrarian  movements  in  the  Servian  and 
Rumanian  districts,  repressed,  however,  by  a 
governmental  action  making  meetings  impossible, 
and  hy  a  number  of  prosecutions  against  the  so- 
cialistic press. 

In  1905  the  International  Federation  of  Co- 
operation held  its  congress  in  Budapest.  In 
Hungary_  there  are  chiefly  credit  and  consumers' 
cooperations;  the  cooperation  of  producers  is 
very  rare.  The  chief  organization  of  consumers' 
coojieration,  Hangya,  included  in  1003  383  co- 
operative societies  with  64,000  members,  1,500,- 
000  crowns  of  capital,  9,000,000  of  traffic,  and 
about  250,000  of  profits. 

The  Christian  cooperative  societies  were  275  in 
1903,  with  41,000  members  and  about  5,000,000 
crowns  of  trafiic.  There  were  in  1904  some 
1,742  cooperative  credit  societies  and  517  dairy 
societies. 

At  the  Hungarian  State  Iron  Works  at  Di6s 
Gyor  not  a  little  is  done  for  the  employees. 
Dining  accommodations  are  provided  for  4,000 
(the  largest  hall  of  the  kind  in  the  world),  with 
dinners  for  seven  cents,  a  great  organ  playing 
during  the  meals.  There  are  also  schools,  a  sum- 
mer swimming  establishment,  tennis-courts,  and 
skating-ponds  for  winter.  Some  industrial  bet- 
terment, too,  is  conducted  at  other  State,  indus- 
trial, mining,  and  railway  enterprises  as  well  as 
in  private  enterprises. 

Compulsory  industrial  insurance  is  being  de- 
veloped. In  1891  employees  in  dangerous  in- 
dustries were  compelled  to  contribute  not  more 
than  3  per  cent  of  their  wages  to  a  fund  insuring 
medical  care  and  indemnity  in  sickness.  The 
employer  pays  one  third  of  the  premiums.  In- 
surance against  accidents  is  now  also  compulsory 
even  for  anicultural  laborers. 

A  Social  Museum  in  Budapest  was  founded  by 
the  government  in  1901,  and  contains  chiefly 
those  collections  of  books,  monographs,  and  mod- 
els which  were  to  be  seen  at  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1900  in  Paris.     The  program  of  the 


Social  Museum  is  quite  an  exhaustive  one.     But 

no  sufficient  funds  arc  provided. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  there  is  need  of  reme- 
dial legislation.  Wages  are  low,  hours  long,  liv- 
ing often  expensive,  and  in  many  cases  cleaiuiness 
impossible.  Factory  legislation  is  steadily  pro- 
gressing, however,  and  Qie  number  of  inspectors 
IS  to  be  doubled.  In  1906  over  8,000  factories 
were  inspected  in  Hungary.  The  new  "indus- 
trial law  '  is  to  decide  the  question  of  "Sunday 
rest"  and  workmen's  compensation;  to  restrict 
female  night- work;  to  protect  children  and  work- 
ers of  mmor  age;  to  mtroduce  the  principle  of 
labor  representation,  hitherto  tmknown  in  Hun- 
gary; to  institute  industrial  and  commercial 
courts  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  between 
employer  and  employed ;  and,  finally,  to  settle  the 
strike  question. 

Independent  of  this  comprehensive  measure, 
the  Hungarian  Government  is  organizing  labor 
bureaus  throughout  the  country  to  be  controlled 
by  the  State ;  and  also  the  extension  of  the  pawn- 
shop system.  Two  other  legislative  acts  are 
being  framed,  "taxation  reform,"  by  which  means 
will  be  found  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  poor  by 
exempting  from  taxation  all  whose  income  does 
not  exceed  the  minimum  essential  to  subsistence, 
and  secondly,  a  "small  holdings  act,"  with  a  view 
to  improve  the  lot  of  the  peasant  proprietors. 
Among  several  of  the  young  Kossuthist  depu- 
ties there  exists  a  distinct  tendency  toward  the 
advocacy  of  "women's  franchise,"  and  already 
meetings  have  been  held  in  all  parts  of  Hungary, 
and  an  organization  formed. 

Wages  are  generally  very  low.  Agricultural 
laborers  in  1904  averaged  in  summer  scarcely 
thirty  cents  per  day  with  board,  and  forty  cents 
without.  Carpenters  earned  from  $3  to  $5  per 
week. 

Rbvbkbncbs:  See  also  Avitsia.    Studitn  nr.    Social  mid 


a  Hungarian  original),  by  S.  Matlekrovits.  (Budapest, 
1897-98);  HisUnn  Gtntrab  d*s  HoHgrois,  by  B.  Sayous  («l 
ed.,  Paris,  189a). 

HXTHTER,  ROBERT  (WILES):  Sociologist; 
bom  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  April  10,  1874;  was 
graduated  by  the  public  schools  there,  1803,  and 
by  University  of  Indiana,  A.B.,  1896.  Married 
Caroline  M.  Phelps  Stokes  at  Noroton,  Conn., 
May  23,  1903.  Organizing  secretary  Chicago 
Bureau  of  Charities,  1 896-1 001.  Chairman  In- 
vestigating Committee,  City  Homes  Association ; 
superintendent  Municipal  Lodging  House,  mem- 
ber Small  Parks  Commission,  resident  Hull  House, 
1899-1902  (all  of  Chicago).  Resident  Toynbee 
Hall,  London,  and  other  English  settlements, 
summer  1809.  Head  worker  University  Settle- 
ment, New  York,  1902-3.  Chairman  Child  Labor 
Committee  of  New  York  since  1902.  Member 
of  Commission  for  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis, 
director  Metropolitan  Parks  Association,  presi- 
dent Social  Reform  Club,  1905. 

Hunter  is  author  of  "Tenement  Conditions  in 
Chicago,"  1901;  "Poverty,"  1904;  and  many 
magazine  articles  on  social  problems.  Joined  So- 
cialist Party  in  1907.  Address:  Highland  Farm, 
Noroton,  Conn. 

UUHTinOTOH,  FREDERICK  DAIT:  Episcopal 
bishop;  bom  at  Hadley,  Mass.,  1819.  He  gradu- 
ated at  Amherst  College,  1839,  and  at  Cambridge 
Divinity  School,  1842.    Entering  the  Unitarian 
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ministry,  he  held  a  pastorate  in  Boston,  and  from 
1855-60  was  Professor  of  Christian  Morals  and 
preacher  at  Harvard  University.  In  i860  he  en- 
tered the  Episcopal  Church  and  became  rector  of 
Emmanuel  Church,  Boston,  and  in  1869  Bishop 
of  Central  New  York.  Besides  many  religious 
books,  he  has  written  numerous  magazine  articles 
on  religfious  and  social  problems  with  kindred 
subjectsi  He  was  president  of  the  Church  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  the  Interests  of 
Labor  (7.  v.),  and  of  the  Church  Social  Union 
(q.  v.).  Author  of  numerous  religious  boola  and 
papers.     Died  1904. 

HUXLEY,  THOMAS  HEHRY:  Scientist;  we 
consider  here  for  his  contributions  to  social 
science.  Bom  at  Ealing,  Middlesex,  England,  in 
1825,  he  studied  at  Charmg  Cross  Hospital  and  at 
the  University  of  London.  As  assistant  surgeon 
in  the  royal  navy  he  sailed  round  the  world  and 
made  many  observations  in  natural  science.  In 
1854  he  became  Professor  of  Natural  History  in 
the  School  of  Mines,  and  Professor  of  Physiology. 
From  1863-69  he  was  professor  in  the  Royal  (S>1- 
lege  of  Surgeons.  He  was  president  of  various 
scientific  societies,  from  1870-73  on  the  London 
School  Board,  and  in  1893  privy  coimcilor.  Died 
1895.  He  has  been  a  careful  student  of  biology, 
yet  few  men  have  done  more  to  popularize  science 
by  his  lectures  and  his  numerous  writings.  Mr. 
William  M.  Salter  thus  describes  his  social  posi- 
tions (we  abridge  his  account) : 

Society,  he  held,  came  into  being  when  mutual  war  gave 
WB]r  to  mutual  peace — and  it  "most  nearly  approaches  per- 
fection as  the  war  of  individual  against  individual  is  most 
strictly  limited."  The  "eternal  competition  of  man  with 
man  and  of  nation  with  nation  "  did  not  please  him.  He  put 
his  hand  on  the  weak  spot  in  the  laborer  s  situation  when  he 
■aid  that  it  is  the  competition  of  laborers  with  one  another 
that  makes  tlw  capitalist's  strength. 

Huxley  was  no  optimist,  and  yet  he  saw  no  limit  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  **  intelligence  and  will,  guarded  by  sound  princi- 
ples of  investigation,  and  organised  in  common  effort,  may 
modify  the  conditions  of  existence  fora  period  longer  than  that 
coveted  by  history."  With  due  regulation  (rf  its  numbers  and 
due  ordering  of  iu  industrial  life.  Huxley  thought  that  a  so- 
ciety might  even  now  eliminate  poverty  and  want  (save  such 
as  arose  from  moral  delinquencies  oruna voidable  calamities). 
Whether  any  society  would  actually  rise  to  this  lieight  re- 
mained, of  course,  to  be  seen.  Huxley  was  only  sure  that  if 
some  advance  was  not  made  in  this  direction,  it  was  an  open 
question  whether  the  life  of  the  race  was  worth  piesennng. 


If  there  was  no  hope  of  a  large  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  human  fajnily,  he  declared  he  should 
welcome  the  advent  of  some  kindly  comet  tliat  would  sweep 
tlie  whole  affair  away. 

HYGIENE.   See  Sanitary  Science. 

HYRDMAIT,  HEHRY  MAYERS:  English  So- 
cialist leader;  bom  in  1843;  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  Taking  his  degree  in  1864, 
he  entered  the  InnerTemplein  i86c,  butas  special 
correspondent  for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  went 
through  the  Italian  campaign  of  1866.  From 
1868-70  he  traveled  through  the  United  States 
and  Australia.  In  1877  he  published  books  on 
"The  Indian  Famine"  and  the  "Crisis  in  India," 
which  brought  prominently  into  public  notice  the 
appalling  condition  of  Indian  affairs.  At  the 
general  election  of  1880  he  was  an  unsuccessful 
Independent  candidate  for  the  parliamentary 
seat  of  Marylebone,  London.  In  the  same  year, 
with  several  others,  he  raised  an  agitation  in 
England  against  Mr.  Gladstone's  "coercion  pol- 
icy in  Irdand,  and  several  times  he  had  narrow 
escapes  from  being  mobbed  by  the  Liberals  for 
his  outspoken  denunciations.  In  Jan.,  1881,  was 
founded,  mainly  through  his  efforts,  the  Dem- 
ocratic Federation,  which  soon  became  a  dis- 
tinctly Socialist  organization,  and  grew  into  the 
Social  Democratic  Federation.  From  that  time 
forward  he  has  been  closely  identified  with  this 
organization,  speaking  and  writing  unceasingly. 
In  1886  he  was  tried,  with  Messrs.  Bums,  Cham- 
pion, and  Williams,  for  "  uttering  sedition  and  in- 
citing to  violence  "  in  a  speech  made  at  a  meeting 
of  the  unemployed  in  Trafalgar  Square.  After  a 
trial  lasting  three  days  they  were  all  acquitted. 
His  first  Socialist  publication  was  "England  for 
AH"  (x88i),  followed  by  "The  Historic  Basis  of 
Socialism  in  England"  (1883);  "The  Social  Re- 
construction of  England,  a  Summary  of  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Socialism  (1884).  He  is  still  the  lead- 
ing member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation, 
and  constantly  contributes  to  Justice,  its  organ. 
A  man  of  means,  no  one  has  more  absolutely  de- 
voted his  whole  life  to  the  cause  of  sociaJism. 
Address:  9  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  St.  James's  Park, 
S.  W.,  London,  England. 


IBSEN,  HENRZK:  Dramatist;  bora  at  Skien, 
Norway,  1828.  Apprenticed  to  a  druggist,  he  early 
left  the  pharmacy  for  Uterature.  In  1854  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  theater  at  Bergen;  1857 
at  Christiania.  In  1866  he  received  a  pension  and 
resided  abroad  at  Dresden,  Munich,  and  Rome 
till  1 89 1,  when  he  returned  to  reside  at  Christiania. 
His  first  drama,  Catilina,  was  not  considered  a 
success,  tho  with  marks  of  genius.  He  then 
turned  to  Norwegian  historical  subjects  in  The 
Banquet  at  Solhang  and  other  dramas  and  foimd 
great  success.  He  then  turned  to  the  satire  of 
society  in  Brand  (1866)  and  other  plays,  with  still 
more  popularity  in  Norway,  and  which  have  been 
translated  into  most  European  languages.  -  The 
Pillars  of  Society  (1877)  was  followed  by  A  DolTs 
House  (1879);  Ghosts  (1881);  An  Enemy  of  the 
People  (i88a);  Hedda  Gabler  (1890);  The  Master 
Butlder  (1892);  When  We  Dead  Awaken  (1900), 
and  other  dramas  less  known.  These  produc- 
tions have  been  attacked  as  immoral,  and  have 


been  lauded  as  of  the  highest  genius.  They  have 
done  good  service  for  social  reform  by  snowing 
some  of  the  shams  and  weak  spots  of  respectable 
society,  as  in  part  due  to  present -economic  con- 
ditions. Died  1906.  See  G.  B.  Shaw's  Quin- 
tessence of  Ihsenism  (1893) ;  Jaeger's  Henrik  Ibsen 
(1894). 

ICARIA:  A  commtmistic  settlement  in  the 
United  States,  begun  in  1847,  to  embodv  the 
social  ideals  described  in  Cabet's  romance  Voyage 
en  Icarie.  Cabet,  a  Frenchman,  wrote  his  ro- 
mance in  1839,  and  then,  pressed  by  his  friends, 
sought  for  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  ideas. 
He  finally  succeeded  in  making  arrangements  for 
an  experiment  on  American  soil.  In  his  journal, 
Le  Populaire,  he  announced  the  purchase  of  a 
considerable  tract  of  land  on  the  Red  River,  Tex., 
and  a  treaty  by  which  Cabet  was  made  the  di- 
rector of  an  intended  colony,  and  the  depositary 
of  all  the  funds,  community  of  property  being 
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the  distinctive  principle  of  the  society.  Accord- 
ingly, in  1848,  an  expedition  of  sixty-nine  persons 
sailed  to  America  as  an  advance  guard,  leaving 
Cabet  himself  and  another  company  to  follow 
soon  after.  But  difficulties  arose.  They  were 
attacked  by  the  yellow  fever,  and,  unable  to  en- 
dure the  Texan  climate,  the  survivors  abandoned 
their  claims  and  returned  to  New  Orleans.  Here 
Cabet  met  them,  with  400  additional  members. 
News,  however,  had  been  received  in  New  Orleans 
of  the  proclamation  of  the  republic  in  France,  and 
many  felt  tempted  to  return.  Cabet  was  de- 
pounced,  but  induced  several  hundred  to  keep  on. 
Learning  that  the  Mormons  had  abandoned  their 
settlement  in  Nauvoo,  111.,  he  set  out  for  that 
place,  and  settled  there  with  his  followers.  The 
Icarians  in  Nauvoo  numbered  at  one  time  600. 
Thev  met  with  some  success  in  cultivating  their 
land,  established  shops,  pursued  trades,  and  set 
up  a  printing-office ;  but  instead  of  rejoicing  in  his 
prosperity,  and  laboring  to  increase  it,  Cabet  was 
dreaming  what  he  might  do  if  he  had  half_  a 
million,  as  is  evinced  by  his  publication  Wenn  ich 
$joo,ooo  hdtie. 

It  is  said  that  Cabet  developed  a  dictatorial 
spirit;  but  this  is  doubtful.  He  was  in  a  difficult 
place,  and  had  many  rivals  and  enemies.  He 
was  even  summoned  back  to  Paris  on  a  trumped- 
up  charge  of  fraud,  but  was  able  to  successfully 
defend  himself  before  the  tribunal.  Returning  to 
Nauvoo,  he  found  it  prospering;  but  dissension 
again  arose,  and  Cabet  was  expelled.  He  went 
with  some  of  his  followers  to  St.  Louis,  where  he 
died,  1856.  His  followers  founded  a  colony  at 
Cheltenham,  which,  however,  did  not  endfure. 
Meantime,  the  faction  which  had  remained  at 
Nauvoo,  aiter  many  years  of  struggle,  decided  to 
remove,  and  4,000  acres  were  bought  by  the  Nod- 
away River  in  Adams  County,  la.,  in  the  town  of 
Coming,  and  the  colony  moved  there.  Dissen- 
sions were,  however,  not  over,  and,  finally,  in 
x88o  two  factions — ^the  Young  Party  and  the  Old 
Party — having  failed  to  live  together,  separated. 
The  property  was  equitably  divided  by  arbitra- 
tors; but  through  a  technicality  the  old  charter 
was  lost,  the  Young  Party  obtaining  a  new  one 
and  the  right  to  the  name,  with  the  original 
settlement;  the  Old  Party  found  themselves 
obliged  to  found  a  New  Icaria  a  mile  farther 
cast.  The  Young  Party  soon  dissolved.  The 
Old   Party   continued,  but  finally  disbanded  in 
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ae  essential  principles  of  Cabet's  communism 
were  the  equality  of  all  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.  Executive  officers  were  elected  every  year, 
who  were,  however,  only  empowered  to  execute 
the  orders  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  could  not 
so  much  as  buy  a  bushel  of  com  without  being 
authorized  to  do  so  by  the  society.  The  directors 
bought  the  goods  needed  by  the  Icarians  twice  a 
year  at  wholesale.  Each  one  made  known  his 
wants  previously  to  the  semiannual  purchases. 
"To  each  according  to  his  needs;  from  each  ac- 
cording to  his  ability"  was  the  economic  doctrine 
of  the  community.  Marriage  was  essential  ac- 
cording to  Cabet's  scheme,  and  wives  highly 
honored.  Not  only  was  the  strictest  fidelity 
enjoined  upon  the  husbands,  but  they  were  re- 
quired to  render  special  acts  of  homage  to  their 
wives. 

The  government  was  purely  democratic.  Con- 
cerning religion,  the  constitution  of  the  commu- 
nity said:  "The  Icarian  Community  adopts  as 
its  religion  the  religion  of  Christianity  in  its  primi- 


tive puritT,  and  its  fundamental  principle  of  fra- 
ternity of  men  and  of  peoples.  Sunday  was 
set  apart  as  a  day  of  rest  and  recreation.  W(Uk- 
ing,  riding,  visiting,  fishing  and  dancing,  with  oc- 
casional amateur  theatricals,  were  the  amuse- 
ments. In  addition  to  the  national  holidays  they 
celebrated  two  of  their  own,  Feb.  3d,  or  the  an- 
niversary of  the  founding  of  the  community,  and 
the  "Pdte  de  Mais,"  or  com  festival. 

They  lived  in  little  houses  in  plots  of  ground 
bright  with  flowers  around  a  central  house, 
where  they  had  their  meals  in  common.  They 
at  one  time  published  a  little  paper,  the  Revue 
Icarienne.  See  Albert  Shaw's /carta  (1894),  also 
Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  35. 

ILLEOimiACY:  Illegitimacy  is  a  social  phe- 
nomenon, produced  by  the  conjoint  action  of 
many  different  forces,  both  of  impulse  and  re- 
straint.  While  its  varying  rate  is  to  some  extent 
a  register  of  the  moral  tone  prevalent  in  commu- 
nities governed  by  the  same  laws  and  customs,  it 
cannot  be  assumed  that  in  contrasting  different 
nations,  illegitimacy  must  inevitably  constitute 
an  index  of  equal  value.  A  country  may  have  a 
high  rate  of  illegitimacy,  not  because  its  morals 
are  debased,  but  because  law  and  custom  hinder 
early  marriages,  or  make  possible  the  legitimiza- 
tion of  offspring  by  a  subsequent  marriage.  Again, 
the  practise  of  criminal  abortion  and  the  inten- 
tional prevention  of  conception  may  vitiate  the 
credit  which  might  seem  to  belong  to  a  people 
having  a  very  low  rate  of  illegitimate  births.  In 
Mohammedan  countries  there  is  doubtless  less 
illegitimacy  than  in  most  Christian  lands;  and  be- 
fore the  Gentile  invasion  of  Utah,  an  illegitimate 
birth  is  said  to  have  been  almost  unknown.  But 
making  all  deductions,  it  is  obvious  that  a  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  in  communities  en- 
joying the  same  civilization  and  laws,  must  con- 
stitute to  some  extent  a  register  of  the  popular 
sentiment  regarding  it. 

Nor  does  illegitimacy  necessarily  indicate  laxity 
of  morals  in  every  direction.  Of  the  mothers 
of  illegitimate  children.  Miss  Muloch  in  her 
"Thoughts  about  Women"  says  that  "Women 
who  thus  fall  are  by  no  means  the  worst  of 
their  station.  I  have  heard  it  affirmed  by 
more  than  one  lady  .  .  .  that  many  of  tketn  art 
of  the  very  best — refined,  intelligent,  truthful 
and  affectionate."  To  this  fact  the  greatest  of 
romance  writers — Scott,  Goethe,  Hugo,  Haw- 
thorne, Tolstoy  and  George  Eliot — ^have  also 
witnessed. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  regarding  ille- 
gitimacy is  the  persistence  ofthe  phenomena  with 
nearly  the  same  frequency  in  the  same  country 
or  community,  year  after  year.  In  England,  for 
example,  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  the  rate  of 
illegitimate  births  has  oscillated  between  39  and 
42  per  thousand  births.  So  uniform  _  is  this 
national  rate  that  the  present  writer  in  1891 
ventured  to  predict  that  of  every  thousand  chil- 
dren who  should  be  brought  into  the  world  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  year  1893,  at  least 
42  or  43  would  be  illegitimate,  and  that  the  total 
number  of  such  births  would  be  about  38,000. 
When,  in  189s,  the  statistics  relating  to  the  year 
1893  were  published  in  the  report  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General, these  predictions  were  found  to  be 
exactly  correct.  (V.  "Illegitimacy,"  p.  9.)  So 
assuredly  can  dependence  be  placed  upon  the 
uniformity  of  the  laws  which  govern  human  con- 
duct, that  the  results  that  will  occur  through 
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passion  and  folly  can  be  predicted  years  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  rate  of  illegitimacy  for  purposes  of  com- 
parison may  be  estimated  by  several  different 
methods.  It  may  be  calculated  by  the  propor- 
tion which  such  births  bear  to  the  total  population 
of  a  country,  or  by  the  ratio  which  they  bear  to 
the  totality  of  births,  or,  best  of  all,  to  the  number 
of  unmarried  females  between  the  ages  of  15-45. 
The  following  table  gives  for  several  countries  the 
rate  of  illegitimacy  per  10,000  population  during 
two  perio£:  the  first  for  the  years  1880-81,  the 
second  for  the  four  years  190X-4: 


COUNTBUS 


Anttria 

Saxony 

Bavaiu 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Prussia 

Italy 

France 

Norrmy 

Belgium 

Scotland 

New  Zealand 

England  and  Wall 
Iidand 


Two  years 
1880-gi 


't 


Pouryeafs 
1901-4 


6a 

«4 

59 

>9 

36 

33 

35 

»3 

>s 

»7 

>8 

iS 

II 
5 


Can 


How  America  would  compare  with  other  na- 
tions in  this  respect,  there  are  no  means  of  tell- 
ing. No  civilized  country  on  the  globe  is  so  des- 
titute of  information  regarding  the  "Movement 
of  ^e  Population"  in  this  and  other  respects 
as  the  United  States.  Since  none  can  tell  the 
nimtber  of  suicides  or  murders  which  annually 
occur  within  the  American  borders,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  number  of  births  be 
known. 

Two  facts  are  evident  from  the  foregoing  fig- 
ures. Compared  with  the  rajtes  of  twenty  years 
since,  it  would  appear  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
illegitimacy  is  slowly  decreasing.  But  to  what 
cause  is  due  this  great  diversity  in  tendency  to 
illicit  relationships  which  these  figures  make  ap- 
parent? (x)  It  cannot  be  due  to  religious  faith, 
so  far  as  that  means  the  acceptance  of  a  particu- 
lar creed.  A  higher  appreciation  of  chastity  can- 
not be  ascribed  to  Protestantism,  for 
in  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  Scotland 
and  Denmark  the  rate  of  illegitimacy 
is  far  greater  than  in  Ireland  where 
Catholicism  has  the  stronger  hold.  A  superior 
moral  efficiency  cannot  be  detected  in  Cathol- 
icism as  a  deterrent  from  passional  irregularity; 
since  in  Austria,  in  Saxony  and  Bavaria  the  rate 
of  bastardy  far  exceeds  that  of  England  and 
Scotland.  Even  if  two  nations  of  even  greater 
divergence  in  faith — Christian  and  non-Christian 
— are  contrasted  the  advantage  is  not  as  we  might 
suppose.  Take  Japan,  for  example.  Its  chief 
religious  force  is  Buddhism.  In  1902  the  pro- 
portion of  illegitimacy  to  total  population  of 
Japan  was  30 — ^a  rate  surpassed  oy  five  of  the 
nations  of  Europe,  three  Catholic  and  two  Prot- 
estant. In  England,  the  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Hereford  during  four  years  (1895^-1903) 
showed  about  the  same  proportion  of  illegitimate 
births  as  were  bom  in  the  northern  ana  central 
provinces  of  Japan. 

(2)  The  differences  in  rate  of  illegitimacy  can- 
not be  ascribed  to  differences  in  degree  of  edu- 
cation.    Districts  or  countries  where   a  high 


standard  of  elementary  education  prevails  show 
no  superiority  over  those  where  ignorance  is  the 
rule.  In  France,  excluding  Pans,  it  has  been 
noted  that  illegitimacy  is  least  in  departments 
where  illiteracy  is  most  general. 

^(3)  In  proportion  to  the  total  number  of 
biruis,  the  rate  of  illegritimacy  is  often  greater  in 
the  country  districts  than  in  large  cities. 

Contrast,  for  instance,  the  rate  of  illegitimate 
births  in  three  great  cities  of  England  with  the 
rate  which  prevails  in  certain  rural  districts  of 
the  same  land: 


City 

1901 

I90» 

19OJ 

1904 

1905 

37 
33 

»7 

59 

3« 
40 
3» 

57 
61 
60 

36 
35 
3» 

61 
ti 

s« 

39 
35 

58 

3S 

40 
30 

60 

Birmingham 

Manchester 

Rbgiom 

Norfolk 

North  Wales 

Outside  of  England,  however,  this  rule  appears 
reversed.  Paris,  Vienna,  BerUn,  and  other  cap- 
ital cities  show  a  higher  rate  of  illegitimacy  than 
prevails  in  rural  districts  about  tinem.  In  the 
case  of  Paris,  this  is  largely  due  to  the  number  of 
working  people  whose  unions,  unauthorized  by 
Church  or  State,  are  orderly  and  decent  in  other 
respects.  Dr.  Bertillon  has  estimated  these  to 
be  about  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of 


(4)  A  high  rate  of  illegitimacy  is  not  due  to 
poverty  or  chronic  want.  In  North  Ireland, 
where  prosperity  is  greatest,  the  proportion  of 
such  births  is  far  g;reater,  every  year,  tnan  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland  where  destitution  is 
more  general.  An  interesting^  comparison  is 
afforded  by  certain  registration  districts  of 
London.  In  this  city,  the  fashionable  and  aris- 
tocratic quarters  are  in  the  West  End;  the  dis- 
tricts which  make  up  the  East  End  of  London 
are  densely  populated  by  the  poorer  class.  The 
following  table  gives  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  to 
each  thousand  births  during  four  consecutive 
years: 


London 


Bast  End: 

Stepney 

Bettuud  Gteen 

Mile  End.  Old  town... 

Whitechapel 

Wtst  End: 

St.  Geocse,  Hanover  Square 

Kensington 

Fulham 

St.  Uarylebone 


1901 

190a 

1903 

1904 

la 

II 

9 

10 

13 

la 

15 

14 

IS 

II 

13 

16 

aa 

ao 

*4 

>A 

40 

S» 

45 

47 

4» 

49 

44 

45 

43 

43 

4a 

45 

i8a 

181 

186 

18S 

I90S 


18 
13 

16 


45 
49 

198 


It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  in  a  great  city  like 
London,  the  quarters  where  dwell  the  poorest  of 
its  population  are  the  districts  least  affected  by 
iUegitimacy  of  births.  This  characteristic  per- 
sists in  the  same  neighborhoods  year  after  year. 
In  1876  almost  the  same  differences  were  to  be 
found. 

For  the  real  causes  of  that  singular  difference 
in  proclivity  toward  illegitimacy,  whether  in  na- 
tions or  neighborhoods,  one  must  look  to  certain 
hereditary  influences.  This  does  not  mean  that 
some  mysterious  and  inscrutable  force  impels  one 
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class  of  people  more  than  another  either  to  ir- 
regular relations  or  to  vice  and  crime;  but  only 
that  in  different  nations  and  in  different  com- 
mtinities,  even  granting  proclivity  to  be  the  same, 
the  deterrent  influences  are  unequally  felt.  Cer- 
tainly, one  of  the  strongest  deterrents  from  wrong- 
doing is  the  condemnation  of  public  sentiment. 
In  vrtiatever  community  or  country  the  birth  of 
an  illegitimate  child  is  lightly  regarded  as  a  mis- 
hap by  no  means  of  infrequent  occurrence  among 
neighbors  and  relatives,  there  the  annual  rate  of 
illegitimacy  will  be  greater  than  where  such  a 
birth  inflicts  upon  the  mother  a  stigma  of  dis- 
grace. We  see  the  effect  of  sentiment  exempli- 
fied in  other  phases  of  human  conduct;  where 
private  vengeance  is  secretly  condoned  and  ap- 
proved, as  in  Corsica  and  Sicily,  there  assassina- 
tions will  take  the  place  of  appeal  to  law ;  where 
divorce  brings  no  obloquy,  there  divorces  will  be 
frequent,  and  where  the  Ivnching  of  negroes  for 
certain  crimes  is  regarded  with  approval,  there 
appeal  to  lynch  law  will  constantly  occur.  To 
weigh  this  subtle  influence  of  opinion,  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  it  obtains  in  one  community  more 
than  in  another,  is  only  possible  by  a  study  of 
its  effect  upon  human  conduct  generation  after 
generation. 

Illegitimacy  in  nearly  all  European  countries 
appears  to  be  slowly  decreasing.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  figures  given  in  the  first  table  herein 
presented.  In  England  and  Wales,  the  illegiti- 
mate birth-rate,  when  calculated  upon  the  total 
number  of  unmarried  women  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  forty-five,  for  periods  of  three  years 
immediately  following  the  census  year  indicates 
a  reduction  of  50  per  cent  from  the  rate  prevail- 
ing thirty-five  years  ago. 

Bnoland  ahd  Walbs 


Ybars 


J870-71 
1880-81 
Z890-91 
1900-1. 

1903.... 
1904  — 
1905... 


Kate 
per  le.ooo 


170 
141 
105 
85 
84 
84 
81 


Little  can  be  said  regarding  the  lessening  of  il- 
legitimacy. In  some  countries,  legislation  which 
should  remove  all  impediments  to  marriage  would 
undoubtedly  have  effect;  but  probably  it  would 
tend  to  increase  the  number  01  unhappy  unions, 
and  the  tendency  to  divorce.  Everywhere  a 
strong  social  condemnation  appears  to  decrease 
prevalence;  but  pushed  too  far,  even  this  may 
provoke  a  tendency  to  infanticide.  One  may  hie 
fairly  confident,  however,  that  whatever  makes 
for  the  sincerest  and  widest  appreciation  of  con- 
jugal life  and  domestic  happiness  will  tend  to 
diminish  those  transitory  and  irregular  relation- 
ships from  which  come  the  majority  of  illegiti- 
mate births. 

Bibliographt:  IlhgUimaey  and  Ou  Infiutnc*  of  Staions  upon 
Conduct,  by  Albert  LeffingweU,  M.D.  (1891);  Sizty-sntnlk 
Rgport  of  Ragistrar-GtntTol  of  Births,  wtc,  Engktnd  and 
Walts  (1904).     See  alio  Harrjaob;  Divorcb:  Prostitu- 

TIOH. 

Albert  Leffinowbll. 

ILLITBRACY:  One  of  the  main  indications  of 
the  advance  of  civilization  in  modem  times  is  the 
spread  of  popular  education.    Nevertheless  the 


number  of  illiterates,  even  in  many  civilized  coun- 
tries, is  still  very  large.  In  the  United  States  the 
proportion  of  illiterates  is  kept  laive  bv  the 
illiteracy  of  the  colored  population  and  by  uiat  of 
some  classes  of  immigrants. 


WORLD   STATISTICS 

Pbr  Cbnt  or  Population  oxbr  Twblvb  Yeari  Unablb  to 
Rbad  and  Writb  > 


Country 


Germany 

Norway 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

New  SSealand 7          4 

France 53  ts          s 

United  Kingdom 41  10          6 

AtistnUia 9 

Holland 30  14        10 

United  States 10  13        10 

Belgium 

Austria 79  45        31 

Italy 84  53        44 

Spmn 68 

Russia  (in  Europe) 98  85        78 

'  Mainly  from  a  table  compiled  by  Professor  Parsons  in 
"Civilisation  Tables"  in  "The  Story  of  New  Zealand." 


Analysis  or  Illitbracy  in  thb  Unitbd  Statbs  op  Pbrson* 
at  lbast  Tbn  Ybars  op  Aob> 


1840 

1890 

18 

10 

10 

S3 

41 

30 

30 

55 

10 

79 

45 

84 

li 

98 

85 

No. 

Percent 

1900 

1900 

•890 

1880 

Total 

6,180.069' 

10.7 

13-3 

17.0 

MnW 

3,011,114 
3,168,845 
3,100,746 
1,853.194 
l.9>3.6ll 
1.187.135 

10.1 
ii.i 
6.1 

11.9 

11.4 

•4-4 
7-7 

13.1 

•|» 

rndteT::::::::::::::.;.:: 

9-4 

Native  white 

8.7 

I  From  the  Twtlftk  Ctnsus. 

>  Of  these,  ij.s  can  read  but  not  write. 


Pbr  Cbnt  op  Whitb  Halb  Population  Illitbratb,  11  to 
14  Ybars  op  Aob  (Cewis  1900) 


Division 

White 
Male 

Native 

Foreign 
Bora 

New  England 

ti.9 
11. 1 

1.4 
i.i 

7.1 

Il.O 
>.4 
1.6 

ii.i 
7.8 
SO 
i.i 
o.S 

\ii 

17.1 
78 
7.1 
3.8 
7.8 
15.7 

9-7 

Southern  North  Atlantic' 

Northern  South  Atlantic" 

Southern  South  Atlantic' 

Eastern  North  Cential' 

Western  North  Central* 

Eastern  South  Central* 

Western  South  Central' 

Rocky  Mountains* 

Pacific". .  r 

'6.; 

United  States 

so 

3.8 

'  New  York,  New  Jersey.  Pennsylvania. 

*  Delaware,  Maryl«id,  District  of  Columbia,  Virginia,  West 
r  Virnnia. 

*  North  and  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  Florida. 
'  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Hichisan,  Wisconsin. 

■  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  North  and   South   Dakota. 
Nebraska,  Kansas. 

*  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Alabama.  Mississippi. 

'  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory.  Oiclahoma,  Texas. 

*  Montana.  Idaho.  Wyoming.  Colorado,  New  Mexico. 

*  Arisona,  Utah,  Nevada. 

"  Washington,  Oregon,  California. 
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IU4TBBACT  Of  TBB  UnITBD  KiNODOM 
Per  cent  tigning  marriage  registen  by  mark. 


Ybar 


1S43 
1863 
1883 
X903 

1903 

1904 


Enoland  and  Wales 


31.7    Pemalei. 

;■   13.8       ;•     . 

11.6 

"     1.9  "       . 

SCOTLAMD 

Males 1.7  I  Females. 

Ikblahd 
Males ie.4  I  Females. 


49.0 

33   I 

15-5 

S.3 


1.3 


8.0 


Of  recruits  in  the  United  Kingdom  raised 
1903-4,  92  per  cent  could  read  and  write,  0.6  per 
cent  could  read  only,  and  i  .0  could  neither  read 
nor  write. 

Bibliookapbt:  Rtports  of  At  V.  S.  Commissiontr  of  Educa- 
tiotn  Rtport  of  tht  Board  of  Education  for  Gmt  Brttain,  etc. 

nanGRATIOH:  In  America  the  term  "immi- 
gration" is  usually  applied  to  the  movement  of 
population  to  the  United  States  since  the  found- 
mg  of  the  national  government,  as  contrasted 
with  the  "colonization"  of  earlier  periods.  In 
the  thirteen  original  states  the  'pioneers  were 
practically  all  Teutonic  and  Celtic, — British,  Irish, 
Dutch,  and  German, — with  a  few  French,  Portu- 
guese, and  Swedes.  The  total  population  of  the 
U.  S.  in  1790  was  about  4,000,000  souls,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  immigration  from  that 
date  to  1820,  when  records  first  began  to  be  kept, 
was  about  2^0,000  souls. 

The  total  immigration  since  1820,  by  decades, 
has  been  as  follows: 

l8l>  to  1830 143,439 

1831  to  1840 S99.I15 

1841  to  1850 I,7t3.1S> 

lis  I  to  i860 1,598.1 14 

1861  to  1870 1,314,814 

1871  to  1880 1,811,191 

1881  to  1890 5,146,613 

1S91  to  1900 3.<i87,564 

X901  to  1905 3.833.076 

Total — 181 1  to  1905 i>.948,>97 

The  largest  annual  totals  in  recent  years  have 
been  as  follows: 

1881 788,991 

1891 693,084 

1901 648,743 

190S 857,046 

1904 811,870 

1905 1,016,499 

The  only  times  when  immigrants  have  exceeded 
I  per  cent  of  the  population  into  which  they  came 
were  1847-54,  1870,  1873,  1881-83,  and  1903-5. 

The  number  of  emigrants  cannot  be  accurately 
stated  but  probably  averages  between  one  quar- 
ter and  one  third  of  the  arrivals.  In  1905  over 
17  per  cent  of  immigrants  arriving  had  been  in 
the  U.  S.  before;  many  go  back  and  forth  a 
number  of  times. 

Immigration  is  due  in  general  to  a  desire  to 
benefit  one's  condition.     This  is  proved  by  the 
invariable  relation  between  the  number  of  im- 
migrants and  industrial  conditions  in 
<v  this  country.     Other  causes  are  reli- 

gious persecution  and  political  op- 
pression abroad;  the  solicitation  and 
assistance  oz  friends  and  relatives  in  the  U.  S  ; 
the  increased  facilities  and  diminished  cost  of 
travel;  the  efforts  of  foreign  governments,  mu- 


nicipalities and  charitable  organizations  to  rid 
themselves  of  the  burden  of  dependents  and  de- 
linquents; and  last  and  most  important,  the  so- 
licitation of  steamship  agents  both  abroad  and 
in  this  country.  Owing  to  the  last  factor,  much 
of  the  present  immigration  is  not  a  spontaneous 
movement  of  popmation,  but  one  artificiallv 
stimulated  by  the  transportation  interests,  which 
make  a  profit  of  (15  to  $20  on  each  immigrant. 
The  tarin  also  operates  as  a  cause  by  makmg  it 
easier  for  the  workman  to  come  than  the  goods 
which  he  produces. 

The  most  important  characteristic  of  recent  im- 
migration, next  to  the  increase  in  its  volume,  is 
the  change  in  its  racial  composition.    There  were 

three  principal  waves  of  migration 
.ft,^.!  during  the  nineteenth  century:  one 
■yf^y^      of  the  Irish,  beginning  in  the  forties 

and   following   the   potato   famine; 

another  of  the  Germans,  caused  b^ 
the  revolution  of  1848  and  the  subsequent  politi- 
cal upheavals ;  and  the  third,  somewhat  later,  from 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  Up  to  1880  the 
bulk  of  immigration  was  from  Teutonic  stock, 
akin  in  habits  and  institutions  to  the  original 
settlers.  In  the  last  twenty-five  years,  however, 
a  profound  change  has  occurred,  and  the  immi- 
gration of  to-day  is  chiefly  of  Iberic,  Slavic,  Se- 
mitic, and  Asiatic  races. 

This  is  brought  out  by  the  fact  that  in  1869 
immigrants  from  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Poland, 
and  Russia  were  about  one  hun<^dtn  of  those 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Prance,  Germany,  and 
Scandinavia;  in  1880,  about  one  tenth;  in  1894, 
nearly  equal  to  it;  in  1902,  three  and  one  half 
times  as  great.  If  we  compare  the  total  immi- 
gration o?  certain  nationalities  for  the  period 
1821  to  1902  with  that  for  the  year  1903,  we  find 
the  following  result: 


C0UIIT«T 


Austria-Hungary 

England.  Wales 

Gennany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Norway,  Sweden 

Russia,  Poland 

British  North  America. 


181 1  to  1901 


Number 


1.316,914 
1.739.937 
5,098.005 
3,944,169 
1.358,597 
1.334.931 
1,106.361 
1,050,681 


Per 
cent 


6.5 
13.4 
14.9 
19.3 
6.7 
6.6 
5-4 
5.» 


Number 


106,0x1 
16.119 
40,086 
3S,3oo 

130,611 
70,489 

'36.093 


Per 
cent 


14.0 
30 

4-7 

16.9 
8.1 
IS  9 


In  1905,  of  the  total  immigration,  58.3  per  cent 
was  Slavic  and  Iberic,  and  34.6  per  cent  was 
Teutonic  and  Celtic.  The  imniigration  from  Asia 
was  33,925,  or  2.3  per  cent  of  the  total,  including 
1,971  Chinese. 

The  largest  elements  in  recent  immigration 
have  been  as  follows: 


1904 

190s 

Southern  Italian 

67,757 
74,790 
61,019 

185.445 
119,910 
101,437 
81,360 
61,184 

Hebrew 

Polish     

The  economic  gain  from  immigration  is,  of 
course,  immense,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  give 
it  a  money  value.  The  amount  of  money  brought 
by  immigrants  in  1905  was  over  $25,000,000,  or 
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about  $3  5  per  capita.  Much  of  this  sum,  as  well 
as  the  passage  money  of  probably  one  half  of  the 
immigrants,  was  wholly  or  partially  furnished  by 
friend  or  relatives  in  the  United  States.  The 
more  intelligent  races,  as  a  rule,  bring  the  most 
money.  It  is  probable  that  the  savings  and  re- 
mittances sent  home  annually  by  immigrants  al- 
ready here  amount  to  from  two  to  three  times  the 
amount  brought  in  each  year. 

Of  the  total  immigration,  only  about  15  per 
cent  are  skilled  or  professional  persons.  About 
80  per  cent  are  entirely  unskilled,  and  without 
knowledge  of  any  trade  or  means  of  livelihood. 
The  countries  of  northwestern  Europe  furnish 
the  largest  proportions  of  skilled  immigrants. 

The  total  illiteracy  of  immigrants  over  fourteen 
years  of  age,  in  1905,  was  a6.2  per  cent.  The  fe- 
males are,  in  general,  more  illiterate  than  the 
mates.  The  iUiteracy  of  the  races  contributing 
more  than  3,000  immigrants  was  for  the  same 
year  as  follows: 

NORTBBRN   AND   WbSTBRH   BuROPB 

(Chiefly  Teutonic  and  Celtic) 

Scandinavian 0.6 

Scotch 0.7 

English 1-3 

Bohemian  and  Moravian 1.7 

Finnish 1.8 

French » .  7 

Irish 3-» 

German 4.1 

Dutch  and  Flemish 5  3 

Italian  (North) 14.0 

Average j.7 

SOUTHBBN    AND   EaSTBRN   BvROPB 

(Chiefly  Slavic  and  Celtic) 

Spanish 10.  i 

Magyar 11. 6 

Greek »».4 

Slovak as  .0 

Rumanian >8 . 8 

Russian 30 . 8 

Croatian  and  Slovenian 38 .  > 

Dalmatian,  Bosnian  and  Herzegovinian 38 . 4 

Bulgarian,  Servian  and  Montenegrin 38.0 

Polish 39.6 

Italian  (South) s4-4 

Lithuanian 56.9 

Ruthenian 6>.6 

Portuguese 66 . ; 

Average 41.9 

Othbr  Racbs 

Chinese 5.0 

Cuban 7.7 

African  (black) 15.8 

Hebrew aj .  3 

Japanese J9.j 

Syrian S  j .  6 

In  1900,  of  the  10,356,644  foreign  bom  in  the 
U.  S.,  the  North  Atlantic  division  contained  22.6 
per  cent;  the  North  (Central,  15.8  percent;  the 
Western,  20.7  per  cent;  leaving  only  4.6  percent 
for  the  South  Cfentral  and  South  Atlantic  divisions 
combined.  This  shows  the  tendency  of  immi- 
grants to  settle  in  certain  sections  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  of  the  total  immig^tion  of  1905,  65.3  per 
cent  were  destined  to  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  only  8.7  per  cent  to 
the  Southern  and  Western  States.  Within  these 
states  the  recent  immigrants,  in  contrast  with  the 
earlier  ones,  tend,  almost  entirely,  to  live  in  the 
large  cities.  Thus,  in  1900,  the  foreigfn  bom  who 
were  one  eighth  of  the  total  population  furnished 
one  fourth  of  the  population  of  the  cities.  South- 
western Europe  lumishes  three  times  as  many 
inhabitants  as  northwestern  Europe  to  the  slums 
of    Baltimore,   nineteen   times  as  many  to  the 


slums  of  New  York,  twenty  times  as  m^ny  to  the 
slums  of  Chicago,  and  seventy-one  times  as  many 
to  the  slums  of  Philadelphia. 

In  1899  the  total  immigration  was  divided  as 
to  religious  belief  as  follows:  Roman  Catholics, 
52.1  per  cent;  Protestants,  18.5  per  cent;  Jews, 
10.4  per  cent;  Greek  Catholics,  4.0  per  cent; 
Brahmans  and  Buddhists,  0.9  per  cent;  miscel- 
laneous, 13.9  per  cent. 

The  good  enects  of  immigration  in  building  up 
the  country  and  developing  its  industries  are  so 
obvious  as  not  to  need  discussion. 

The  bad  effects  of  immigration  are  due  both 
to  those  whom  it  introduces  and  to  those  whom 
it  prevents  being  introduced.  Considering  the 
second  effect  first,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  recent  large 
immigration  of  unskilled  and  illiter- 
Jtir»Ktm  ^^  races  has  turned  the  more  skilled 
and  intelligent  of  all  races  to  the 
other  countries.  But  more  important 
still  is  the  lowering  of  the  birth-rate  of  those 
already  here  and  ultimately  of  the  immigrants 
themselves,  and  in  raising  the  birth-rate  in  the 
countries  from  which  the  immigrants  come,  thus 
keeping  the  source  of  the  flow  undiminished. 
The  number  of  white  children  in  the  U.  S.  five 
years  of  age  to  1,000  white  females  fifteen  to 
forty-nine  yeafs  of  age  has  fallen  steadily  from 
781  in  1830  to  465  in  1900;  although  in  the  South, 
which  has  received  practically  no  inmiigrants, 
the  birth-rate  has  been  nearly  constant.  Under 
a  system  of  unselected  immigration,  all  the  ben- 
efits which  might  accrue  from  a  careful  selection 
of  the  best  specimens  of  European  races  and  their 
interbreeding  to  produce  a  still  finer  race  here  will 
be  lost. 

Immigration  has  stimulated  the  development 
of  the  factory  and  industrial  sy.stem,  and  this  has, 
in  turn,  produced  an  economic  and  social  strati- 
fication. There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it 
tends  to  retard,  at  least  in  certain  lines  of  work, 
the  operation  of  the  general  tendency  toward 
rising  wages.  It  is  true  that  the  volume  of  im- 
migration is  sensitive  to  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand, but  the  fact  that  many  recent  arrivals 
have  a  low  standard  of  living  tends  to  nullify  the 
working  of  this  law.  This  low  standard  and  the 
accompanying  ignorance  are  responsible  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  sweat-shop  and  padrone  systems 
of  labor,  as  well  as  much  unemployment  at  cer- 
tain periods. 

Immigration  tends  to  retard  the  elimination  of 
illiteracy  in  this  country.  In  1900  the  average 
was  4.6  per  cent  for  native  whites,  as  compared 
with  12.9  per  cent  for  foreign  whites.  The  fact 
that  the  illiteracy  of  the  children  of  immigrants 
was  only  1.6  per  cent,  as  compared  with  5.7  for 
the  children  of  natives,  is  due  to  the  settlement  of 
the  former  in  states  where  education  is  well  de- 
veloped and  compulsory. 

In  regard"  to  criminal  tendency,  we 

jjyjjjjjjjj     find  that,  comparing  male  prisoners 

Tendener    with  the  male  population  of  voting 
^    age,  in   i8go,  the  numbers  per  mil- 
Uon  were  as  follows: 

Native  white,  native  parents s.sSa 

Native  white,  foreign  parents 6,749 

Native  white^ — total 3*i4S 

Foreign  white 3,970 

In  Other  words,  the  foreign  whites  were  nearly 
one  and  one  half  times  as  criminal  as  the  natives 
of  native  parentage;  and  the  natives  of  foreign 
parentage  were  over  three  times  ai  criminal. 

Comparing  male  juvenile  offenders  with  the 
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male  population  of  school  age,  for  the  North 
Atlantic  division,  we  find  the  figures  to  be,  per 
million,  as  follows: 

Native  white,  native  parents 855 

Native  white,  foreign  parents 9,740 

Foreign  white s.>53 

This  means  that  the  children  of  immigrants  are 
nearly  one  quarter  more  criminal  than  the  immi- 
gnmts  themselves,  and  more  than  three  times  as 
criminal  as  the  children  of  natives. 

Immigrants  are  also  responsible  for  the  in- 
crease 01  various  diseases  such  as  trachoma,  tu- 
berculosis, and  smallpox,  and  their  ignorance  in- 
creases the  difficulty  of  sanitation. 
The  last  epidemic  01  yellow  fever  in 
New  Orleans  was  largely  due  to  this 

T.M.«i»w  cause.  The  forei^-bom  population 
^  in  1890  also  furnished  two  and  one 
third  times  its  normal  proportion  of 
insane  persons ;  and  the  males  of  foreign  birth  and 
parentage  furnished  three  times  as  many  paupers 
per  million  of  voting  population  as  those  of  native 
birth  and  parentage.  The  proportion  of  paupers 
who  are  foreign  bom  has  increased  steadily  smce 
1850. 

In  1904  there  were  44,985  alien  inmates  of 
penal,  reformatory  and  charitable  institutions  in 
the  U.  S.,  of  whom  more  than  one  half  were  in 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania  and  Illi- 
nois. An  alien  population,  1.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  population,  furnished  1 1  per  cent  of  all  the 
inmates  of  these  institutions. 

The  U.  S.  took  the  control  of  immigration 

from  the  states  in  1883.    Theprinci- 

Tj^.i,^,„   pal  laws  at  present  in  force  are  the 

rirr     I™  ^^  ^£  March  3,  1903,  the  Contract 

Labor  acts  of  Feb.  36,  1885,  and  Feb. 

33,  1887,  and  the  Chinese  Exclusion  acts. 

The  Act  of  1903  provides  for  a  head- tax  of  $3 
on  every  alien  not  a  citizen  of  the  U.  S.,  Canada, 
Cuba,  Newfotmdland,  or  Mexico.  It  excludes 
from  admission  to  the  U.  S.  the  following:  (i) 
idiots;  (3)  insane  persons;  (3)  epileptics;  (4)  per- 
sons who  have  been  insane  within  five  years  pre- 
viotis  to  arrival;  ($)  persons  who  have  liad  two  or 
more  attacks  of  insanity  at  any  time  previous;  (6) 
paupers;  (7)  persons  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge;  (8)  professional  beggars;  (9)  persons 
afflicted  with  a  loathsome  or  with  a  dangerous 
contagious  disease;  (to)  persons  who  have  bem 
convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  crime  or  misde- 
meanor involving  moral  turpitude,  not  including 
those  convicted  of  purely  political  offenses;  (11) 
pol^gamists;  (la)  anarchists,  or  persons  who 
believe  In  or  advocate  the  overthrow  by  force  or 
violence  of  the  government  of  the  U.  S.  or  of  all 
government  or  of  all  forms  of  law,  or  the  assassin- 
ation of  public  officials;  (13)  prostitutes;  (14)  per- 
sons who  procure  or  attempt  to  bring  in  prosti- 
tutes or  women  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution; 
(15)  those  who  have  been  within  one  year  from 
the  date  of  application  for  admission  to  the  U.  S., 
deported  as  being  under  offers,  solicitations,  prom- 
ises or  agreements  to  perform  labor  or  service  of 
some  kind  therein;  (16)  any  person  whose  ticket 
or  passa^  is  paid  for  with  the  money  of  another, 
or  who  is  assisted  by  others  to  come,  unless  it  is 
a£Bnnatively  and  satidCactorily  shown  that  such 
person  does  not  belong  to  one  of  the  for^^oing 
excluded  classes;  but  any  person  in  the  U.  S.  may 
send  for  a  relative  or  friend  without  thereby  put- 
ting the  burden  of  this  proof  upon  the  immigrant. 

The  Contract  Labor  laws  occlude  all  alien  la- 


borers, mechanics  or  artizans  who  are  under  con- 
tract, express  or  implied,  to  perform  labor  in  the 
U.  S.  Tney  do  not  apply  to  skilled  laborers,  if 
others  of  like  kind  unemployed  cannot  be  fotmd 
in  this  country,  to  professional  actors,  artists, 
lecturers,  singers,  ministers  of  any  religious  de- 
nomination, professors  for  colleges  or  seminaries, 
persons  belonging  to  any  recognized  learned  pro- 
fession, or  persons  employed  strictly  as  personal 
or  domestic  servants. 

Under  the  Chinese  Exclusion  acts  all  Chinese 
are  now  excluded  except:  (i)  officials;  (3)  teach- 
ers; (3)  students;  (4)  merchants;  (s)  travelers  for 
curiosity  or  pleasure  (these  five  classes  of  per- 
sons must  have  certificates  of  identification  from 
the  Chinese  Government  or  the  government  of 
which  they  are  subjects) ;  (6)  Chinese  merchants 
domiciled  here  who  have  temporarily  departed 
(these  must  have  certificates  required  by  the  Act 
of  Nov.  3,  1893);  (7)  minor  children  of  domiciled 
merehants;  (8)  wives  of  officials;  (9)  personal 
servants  of  officials:  (10)  Chinese  laborers  reg- 
istered under  the  "Geary"  Act  of  May  5,  1892. 

The  Act  of  1903  provides  that  persons  becom- 
ing a  public  charge  within  two  years  after  landing 
from  causes  arising  prior  thereto  shall  be  de- 

ejrted,  and  that  persons  entering  in  violation  of 
w  may  be  deported  within  three  years  to  the 
country  whence  they  came.  In  1905  there  were 
11,480  debarred  and  845  returned.  In  general 
the  percentage  of  debaired  and  returned,  to  the 
total  Immigration,  varies  from  0.4  to  1.4. 

It  has  b^n  proposed  to  streng^then  the  present 
laws  by  increasing  the  head-tax,  defiz^g  more 
accurately  the  term  "liable  to  become  a  public 
charge,"  and  by  excluding  those  who  cannot  read 
in  any  language.  The  last  provision  passed 
Congress  in  1897,  but  was  vetoed  by  President 
Cleveland.  Prescott  F.  Hall. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  immigrants  in  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  30,  1906.  880,036  came  through  the  customs  district  m 
lew  York,  54,064  through  Baltimore,  6>.i>o  through  Boston, 
13,186  through  Philadelphia,  4,138  through  San  Tnndsco, 
and  77,o8a  through  other  ports;  also  43,997  through  Canadian 
ports. 

The  reported  occupations  of  immigrants  arriving  during  the 
fiscal  year  1906  were  as  follows:  Laooren,  126,345 ;  servants, 
115,984;  farm  laboren,  139,115;  tailors,  16,981:  merchants 
and  dealers,  17.054;  carpenters,  18,185;  shoemakers,  11,611; 
clerks.  ii,j4S:  mariners.  8,737;  miners,  8,717.  The  number 
of  professional  immigrants  (including  i,is7  actors,  9,314 
engineers,  i.sii  musicians,  and  1,071  teachers)  was  13,766; 
of  sldlled  laDorers,  177,111;  miscellaneous  (including  tm- 
skilled),  614,387;  no  occupation  (including  children  under 
fourteen  years  of  age),  185,460. 

The  total  number  of  alien  immigrants  refused  admission 
to  the  U.  S.  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  1905  was  11,431, 
of  which  7,069  were  paupers  or  persons  lilaly  to  become  public 
charges,  9,173  persons  with  loathsome  or  contagious  diseases, 
9,3x4  contract  laborers,  139  insane,  91  idiots,  105  convicts, 
to  prostitutes,  9  persons  who  attempted  to  bring  in  prostitutes, 
61  returned  in  one  year  after  landing,  615  retunied  within 
three  years  because  here  in  violation  of  law. 

More  than  one  quarter  ot  recent  immigration  is  Italian, 
nearly  one  quarter  Hungarian;  more  than  one  half  are  Italian, 
Hunpuian  or  Russian  (largely  Hebrew),  Their  percentage 
of  illiteracy  is  respectivdy,  43,  94  and  95  per  cent. 

Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  of  the  University  Settle- 
ment in  New  York,  says: 

The  fathen  and  mothers  of  the  American  children  can  be 
chosen,  and  it  is  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  decide  upon  what 
merits.  .  .  .  No  nation  has  ever  liad  a  social  responsibility  of 
greater  magnitnde.  The  future  of  American  society,  indus- 
try, reli^ous  faith,  political  institutions,  may  be  decided  in  a 
way  quite  marvelous  by  the  governing  powers  of  tliis  country. 
The  worst  aspect  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  selfish  forces 
interested  in  promoting  immigration  in  every  conceivable 
way  are  deciding  all  these  questions  for  tis.     The  ones  who 


come  and  the  ntmibers  who  come  depend  largely  upon  the 
steamship  companies.  Whether  we  have  more  Hungarians 
than  Italians,  or  Syrians  than  Greeks,  or  Scandinavians  than 


steamship  companies, 
than  Italians,  or  Syria 
Slavs,  depends  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  their  ports,  their 
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p^ssase  rates  and  their  success  in  advertisins  and  soliciting. 
.  .  .  Tbelieve  that  this  country  may  be  ruined  by  leaving  the 
volume  and  quality  of  immigration  almost  entirel]r  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  steamship  companies,  .  .  .  The  slall  of  their 
agents  decides  whether  we  shall  have  one  lace  or  another 
come  in  great  masses  to  our  shores.  ...  If  we  let  the  steam- 
ship companies  and  the  railroads,  wanting  cheap  labor,  alone, 
we  shall  not  decide  what  immigrants  will  be  better  for  coming, 
and  what  ones  the  country  needs.  They  will  decide  it  for 
us.  .  .  .  Our  governing  bodies  ...  in  the  past  .  .  .  have 
failed  to  consider  the  welfare  of  the  people,  either  immigrants 
or  Americans.  The  decision  has  been  made  as  a  result  of 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  public  officials  by  private  and 
selfish  interests.  Our  national  characteristics  may  be  changed; 
our  love  of  freedom,  our  religion,  our  inventive  faculties,  oat 
standard  of  life.  All  of  the  tnings,  in  fact,  for  which  America 
has  been  more  or  less  distinctive  among  the  nations  may  be 
entirely  altered.  Oat  race  may  be  supplanted  by  another, 
by  an  Asiatic  one,  for  instance,  and  not  because  it  is  better  so, 
nor  beoiuse  it  is  for  the  world's  good.  On  the  contrary,  it  i« 
in  order  that  individuals  interested  in  steamships  may  be 
benefited,  and  in  order  that  employers  may  have  cheaper 
labor.  These  selfish  forces  may  be  disguised,  but  they  are 
there. 

Mr.  Ernest  Crosby  in  the  Arena  writes: 

Immigrant  children  learn  quickly  in  our  schools,  and  most 
of  them,  especially  the  Jews  from  eastern  Europe,  and  the 
Italians,  tain  high  positions,  holding  their  own,  as  a  rule,  with 
our  native-born  children.  Where  we  fall  short  too  often 
is  in  physique.  More  of  us  are  hollow-chested,  sloping- 
shouldered,  and  nervous  than  is  the  case  with  the  ordinary 
European,  and  especially  with  the  peasant.  From  the  purely 
scientific  standpoint  of  breeding,  we  have  every  interest  to 
admit  the  sturdy  farm  hand,  just  as  we  import  the  Percheron 
horse  or  the  Southdown  sheep.  Whether  the  man  can  read 
and  write  or  understand  the  Constitution  is  a  matter  of  trifling 
importance  in  cotnparison.  His  children  will  learn  all  that 
quickly  enough.  But  he  will  not  know  how  to  vote,  we  an 
told.  When  you  consider  the  fact,  however,  that  nearly  one 
luUf  of  our  educated  Americans  vote  diametrically  against  the 
other  half,  it  is  iiard  to  see  how  the  addition  of  a  few  unedu- 
cated voters  can  do  much  harm.  Whichever  way  the  ballot 
of  the  immigrant  is  cast,  he  will  have  about  half  oi  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  him,  and  they  should  bear  the  responsibility 
for  the  result,  not  he.  Examinations  in  the  three  "  R's  "  let 
in  the  anemic  crook  and  sharper  and  "  shyster  lawyer,"  the 
gambler  and  the  pawnbroker,  and  all  that  precious  parasitic 
fraternity  which  lives  by  its  wits  and  gravitates  to  the  dties. 
shutting  out  the  independent,  self-supporting,  brawny  son  ot 
the  soil  whom  moat  we  need.  I  cannot  in  justice  overlook 
our  faults  nor  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  good  points  of  other 
races  supply  our  deficiencies,  and  I  have  already  hinted  at 
some  of  them.  In  the  great  century  of  music,  none  of  our 
blood  produced  a  work  of  even  the  third  class.  We  have 
never  had  a  painter  who  could  rank  among  the  first  score 
or  two  of  ^rrat  artists.  We  must  go  to  Germany  for  our 
highest  philosophy  and  to  Prance  for  the  most  finished 
eleij^nce  of  thought  and  manners.  We  know  little  of  the  joy 
of  living.  We  take  our  holidays  sadly,  and  laugh  with  mental 
reservations.  The  Europeans  come  to  us  with  a  new  capacity 
for  mirth,  a  genius  for  joviality  and  sociability.  Are  these 
ingredients  to  be  despised  ?  For  a  few  years  he  may  navigate 
our  streets  with  his  hand-organ  or  his  plaster-casts  and  fre- 
quent his  genial  caf^.  but  before  long  he  must  fit  himself  to 
our  Procrustean  bed,  and  at  last  we  nnd  him  at  work  in  the 
regulation  store  or  at  rest  before  the  rigid  bar  or  at  the 
tadtum  dairy-lunch  counter.  Is  it  desirable  that  we  should 
compass  sea  and  land  in  this  way  to  make  a  proselyte? 
Should  we  reduce  the  whole  world  to  one  dead  level?  And 
not  content  with  stifling  the  originality  of  the  immigrant,  we 
must  needs  carry  our  missionary  seal  for  uniformity  to  foreign 
lands  in  the  hope  of  destroying  all  individuality.  In  Anglo- 
^xonizing  India  and  Japan  we  are  crushing  out  the  most 
wonderful  of  arts  beyond  a  possibility  of  resurrection.  We 
are  the  Goths  and  Vandals  of  the  day.  We  are  the  Tartars 
and  the  Turks.  And  the  countries  which  we  overrun  have 
each  its  own  priceless  heritage  of  art  and  legend  which  we 
ruthlessly  stamp  imder  foot. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Lists  of  Books  (with  references  to  periodicals) 
on  Immigration,  Library  of  Congress  (1904);  Select  List 
of  Rtfertnces  on  Chinese  Immigration,  Limary  of  Congress 
'     "  ■     " 906 


laS.  J3»-340,  431-443.  S3S-S43;  vol-  xxxix., 

11S-194,  ai7-9s;,Septcmbar,  i9ej-May,  1904; 

of  tin  Immipation  Restriction  Ltagm,  No*.  1-44.    {Addnst, 
10 1  Tranont  Street,  Boston,  Maas.) 

IMMIGRATION  RESTRICTIOH  LBAGUB:  Or- 

fanized  1902  for  the  purposes  stated  in  its  name. 
t  has  been  active  in  agitating  for  legislation,  and 
in  the  publication  of  literature  and  statistics  upon 
the  subject.  (See  Immigration.)  Secretary, 
Prescott  P.  Hall,  State  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

niCOMB  TAX:  The  income  tax  is  a  direct  levy 
by  a  government  upon  the  income  of  individu^ 
citizens,  whether  that  income  is  received  from 
labor,  industry,  investments,  real  estate,  or  any 
other  source.  It  is  generally  computed  per  an- 
num, but  sometimes  every  three  or  four  years. 

Some  technical  terms  and  phrases  pertaining  to 
the  subject  need  to  be  explained.  Exemption 
from  taxation  means  that  small  incomes  are  free, 
the  State  holding  that  the  amount  of 
Tenai  income  required  for  the  maintenance 
and  Termi  °^  independence  and  of  the  standard 
of  living  should  not  be  taxed,  since  it 
would  not  only  have  to  return  in  the 
form  of  charity  what  it  took  in  that  of  taxes, 
but  would,  moreover,  undermine  the  morale  of 
its  citizens  by  depriving  them  of  the  necessaries 
of  life.  The  excess  only  is,  conseauentlv,  to  be 
taxed.  Stoppage  at  source  has  to  do  with  collec- 
tion of  the  tax.  It  indicates  that  the  tax  is 
subtracted  from  the  salary,  interest  on  bonds, 
dividends  on  stock,  etc.,  owned  by  the  payer.  The 
paymaster  of  the  navy  and  army,  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  the  treasurers  of  corporations  in 
England  always  withhold  the  amount  of  the  tax 
from  the  amount  due  the  payee.  Uniform  or 
prof>OTtional  taxation  means  that  all  incomes  are 
subject  to  the  same  rate,  e.  g.,  i  per  cent,  or  3  per 
cent.  A  tax  is  called  gradtiated  or  progressive 
when  the  rate  of  taxation  increases  with  the 
amount  of  income,  e.  g.,  a  per  cepX.  on  $1 ,000  and 
3  per  cent  on  $4,000.  Degressive  means  that  a 
certain  amotmt  of  taxable  income  is  exempt,  e.  g., 
in  England  a  man  with  an  income  of  £400  has 
£150  nee  and  is  taxed  only  on  ;C2So.  The  term 
regressive  is  used  to  indicate  that  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion increases  as  income  decreases.  This  form 
was  applied  in  France  before  the  Revolution. 
Taxation  may,  finally,  differentiate  between  va- 
rious forms  of  income  and  tax  them  unequally; 
e.  g.,  income  from  farm  land  is  taxed  at  a  lower 
rate  in  England  than  that  from  real  estate  in  the 
cities.  The  differentiation  may  extend  to  income 
from  labor,  property,  permanent  and  temporary 
incomes,  investments  in  public  and  private  se- 
curities. 

History 

Nearly  all  European  countries  impose  an  in- 
come tax  as  a  means  of  revenue.  England  was 
the  first  country  to  levy  this  tax.  Much  money 
was  needed  during  the  Napoleonic 


07  Ktterences  on  CH»u»  Immtgratton,  Library  o(  Longress  „ ,       n-. .  „._„„„r_j  v;-  KJIl  *..-  tt.^ 

(15,04);  Prescott  F.  Hall, /mm«ro(«ii.  New  York,  1006;  »„i.,ii     wars.     Pitt  presented  his  biU  for  the 

Richmond  Mayo-Smith,  Emwradon  and /mm>(;nUtoii.  New  ^               mcome   tax   in   September,    1798;   it 

York,  1893;    Francis  A.  Walker,  Discnssions  xn  Economics  otovided   that   incomes   of   £60    and 


York,  1893 ;  Francis  A.  Wallcer,  Discussions  <»  Economics 
and  Statistics,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  >9-45,  417-45  >,  New  York,  1890; 
Robert  Hunter,  Poverty,  New  York.  1904:  Rtfort  of  Oie 
IndustricU  Commission,  vol.  xv.,  pp.  1-180;  vol.  xix.,  pp. 
9^7-1030,  z8oa;  /4nnua/  Reports^  of  the  Commissioner' 
Gentrai  of  Immigration  (to  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
U.  S.  Immigration  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C);  Report 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immipation,  S7th  Congress,  sd 
Session.  No.  6a  (1903):  Re po't  of  Immigrant  Inspector  Mar- 
cus Braun,  House  Documents  59th  Congress,  1st  Session, 
No.  384  (1906):  John  R.  0>mmoiis,  Racial  Composition  of 
tin  American  People,  in  Chalauquan,  vol.  xxxviii.,  pp.  118- 


provided  that  incomes  of  £to  and 
under  should  be  exempt,  while  those  over  this 
amount  were  subject  to  a  progressive  tax  at  the 
rate  of  %  per  cent  to  10  per  cent.  It  was  an  addi- 
tional duty  of  "assessed  taxes,"  and  lasted  until 
the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1802.  lni8o3  Addington 
presented  a  bill  which  contained  many  changes, 
and  was  made  the  basis  of  the  one  passed  in  184*, 
altho  it  was  abolished  in  18 16,  since  the  people  bad 
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considered  it  a  war  measure  and  clamored  for  its 
repeal.  Popular  resentment  made  the  passing 
of  any  income-tax  bill  impossible  for  twenty-five 
years.  In  1843  the  Com.  Laws  aroused  the  peo- 
ple with  the  tax  on  food.  They  had  to  be  re- 
pealed, but  the  revenue  lost  by  that  act  had  to  be 
made  up  in  some  other  way.  Robert  Peel  in- 
troduced a  bill  on  the  income  tax,  and  defended 
it  in  a  speech  lasting  three  hours  and  a  half.  It 
was  carried  amid  tremendous  applause  by  a  vote 
of  355  against  149.  The  tax  was  extended  by 
Peel  m  1845  and  later,  in  1853,  by  Lord  Russell 
under  the  name  "  Income  Tax  Act, '  and  remained 
practically  unchanged  until  1880.  In  that  year 
the  "Taxes  Management  Act"  was  passed. 
Gladstone  called.it ' '  a  code  or  system  of  taxation," 
since  it  was  not  so  much  an  income  tax  but  rather 
a  system  of  raising  revenues.  It  provides  for  the 
classification  of  aU  taxable  income  under  five  di- 
visions or  schedules,  called  by  letters  from  A  to  E. 
Schedule  i4.  Income  from  land  and  houses. — B. 
Income  of  farmers. — C.  Income  from  interest 
and  dividends. — D.  Income  from  commercial,  in- 
dustrial, and  professional  men,  and  corporations. 
— E.  Income  from  salaries  and  pensions.  Rail- 
roads, mines,  canals  were  originally  in  division  A, 
but  have  since  been  placed  under  D.  The  stand- 
ard of  taxation  is  eightpence  to  the  pound,  and 
all  differentiations  are  made  in  regard  to  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  a  number  of  changes 

and  exceptions.     In  1843  incomes  below  ;Ci5o 

were  exempt;   in  1854  those  below 

Tnjii..^     j£ioo.  the  war  in  the  Crimea  calling 

^^JP^  for  a  larger  revenue;  in  1873  the  de- 
SmaptleBS  fcssive  feature  was  introduced,  since 
r"""  mcomes  from  £100  to  ;£iso  had  £80 
exempt;  in  1877  this  feature  was  in- 
creased so  that  incomes  from  ;£i5o  to  ;£40o  had 
jCt  ao  exempt.  A  declaration  is  to  be  made  every 
three  to  five  years  under  schedule  A ;  that  is,  the 
amount  of  rent  is  to  be  declared,  since  that  is  con- 
sidered the  income.  In  division  D  the  declaration 
is  based  on  the  three  j)rior  years .  Under  schedules 
C  and  E  no  declaration  is  necessary,  since  stop- 
page at  source  takes  place.  Under  schedule  B — 
income  of  farmers — the  rent  is  regarded  as  the  in- 
come, and  that  was  taxed  at  four  pence  per  pound 
in  England,  and  three  pence  in  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land; since  1894  all  fanners  of  Great  Britain  pay 
three  pence  per  potuid.  In  1887  the  law  was 
amended  so  tnat  land  which  brings  in  no  rent  is 
free  from  taxes.  A  change  favorable  to  certain 
classes  was  made  in  1890  to  the  effect  that  if  any 
taxpayer  suffered  loss  in  commerce,  industry,  etc., 
he  was  to  report  the  damage  within  sixmontns,  and 
have  a  corresponding  amount  of  taxes  returned. 
In  1804  the  amount  of  income  that  is  exempt  was 
raisea  to  ;£i6o,  and  incomes  of  ^£400  have  ;£t6o 
free  instead  of  £120,  those  of  from  ;£40o  to  £500 
have  ;£ioo.  In  1898  the  "Abatements  of  Income 
Tax"  made  some  new  provisions;  incomes  from 
;£4oo  to  ;£50o  were  to  nave  exempt  £150;  from 
£500  to£6oo  only  ;£iao;  from  £600  to  ;£7oo  only 
£jo.  When  a  la^e  amount  of  money  was  needed 
during  the  Boer  War,  the  standard  of  taxation  was 
raised  from  eight  pence  per  pound  to  ten  pence, 
later  twelve  pence,  eventually  fourteen  pence; 
that  is,  after  1900.     It  has  since  been  reduced. 

The  increase  in  the  property  which  came  under 
the  income  tax  from  t88o  to  1900  was  in  round 
numbers:  England,  ;£485, 700,000  to ;£678, 700,000, 
equal  to  40  per  cent;  Scotland,  ;£; 5, 100,000  to 
jC7 5,800,000,  equal  to  49  per  cent;  Ireland  ex- 
perienced a  decrease  from  ;£36,ioo,ooo  to  ;£33,- 


400,000,  equal  to  8  per  cent.  Even  this  decrease 
in  the  latter  country  is  an  increase  per  head,  since 
the  population  of  Ireland  declined  from  5,203,000 
to  4,466,000  during  this  period.  The  increase  in 
property  per  head  of  the  population  was :  England , 
£18.5  to  £21, 13  percent;Scotland,£i4.8to£i7, 
1 4  per  cent;  Ireland,  £6. 9  to  £7. 5,  9percent.  The 
increase  in  the  rate  of  taxation  was  from  2.08  per 
cent  to  3.33  per  cent;  it  rose  rapidly  to  5.83  per 
cent  in  190  a  after  the  Boer  War.  The  net  reve- 
nue from  the  tax  rose  from  £9,233,320  in  1880  to 
£18,828,953  in  1900,  and  to  £35,980,000  in  1902, 
altho  in  the  latter  year  incomes  under  £200  were 
exempt.  The  number  of  people  who  had  over 
£150  income  and  paid  taxes  increased  from 
1,107,000  to  1,723,000  during  the  twenty  years; 
that  is,  there  was  an  increase  of  people  paying  the 
tax  from  32^  in  1880  to  435  in  1900  per  to,ooo  of 
the  population. 

This  fairly  full  account  of  the  income  tax  in 
England  is  given  because  that  country  has  had 
the  longest  experience  with  it,  has  changed  the  law 
constantly  to  make  it  more  equitable  to  new  con- 
ditions, has  raised  a  large  revenue  by  it,  and  gives 
us,  consequently,  a  typical  case  of  the  working  of 
this  tax.  The  results  are:  First,  the  tax  has  in- 
creased in  popularity;  second,  it  has  proved  that 
tne  wealth  of  the  middle  classes 
Bwnlti  increases  absolutely  and  relatively 
more  rapidlv  than  that  of  the  rich; 
third,  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  classes  is  becoming;  smaller;  fourth,  that  in 
times  of  financial  or  industrial  depression  the 
laree  incomes  suffer  proportionately  more  and  are 
reduced  more  rapidly  in  number  than  the  smaller. 

AU  of  the  different  states  of  Germany  have  an 

income  tax.     Prussia  introduced  this  tax  in  1 8 1 1 , 

and  levies,  at  present,  on  all  incomes  above  900 

marks.     The  tax  is  progressive,  be- 

jyjj^       ginning  with  0.6  per  cent  and  rising  to 

g^gj^^^  4  per  cent.  Austria  passed  an  in- 
come-tax law  in  181  a,  and  has  at  pres- 
ent a  progressive  tax  beginning  with 
0.6  per  cent  on  incomes  of  600  florins  and  rising  to 
0.5  per  cent  on  the  highest.  Hungary  does  the 
same.  Since  1864  Italy  taxes  all  incomes  above 
400  lires  at  a  uniform  rate  of  la  per  cent. 

The  provisions  of  the  income-tax  laws  of  the 
different  parts  of  Germany  are  practically  the 
same  as  those  of  Prussia,  except  in  a  few  details. 
Holland  and  New  Zealand  passed  laws  on  the 
income  tax  in  1893,  which  provided  both  for 
graduation  and  differentiation.  Individuals  and 
corporations  are  taxed,  but  holders  of  securities 
only  through  the  corporations.  A  significant  fea- 
ture of  the  law  of  Holland  is  that  it  levies  only  on 
the  net  income.  Denmark,  Switzerland,  Austra- 
lia also  levy  a  tax  on  income. 

France  proposes  an  income-tax  law  (February, 
1907)  which  is  very  severe  on  large  incomes, 
and  ptmishes  misstatements  by  quintupling  the 
tax  as  well  as  by  making  it  retroactive  for  five 
years.  Exemptions  are  made  in  favor  of  incomes 
under  1,250  francs  in  places  of  3,000  inhabitants, 
and  2,500  fr.  in  Paris;  incomes  in  places  of  more 
inhabitants  than  the  former  and  less  than  the 
latter  are  levied  upon  according  to  a  schedule 
corresponding  with  the  size  of  the  city.  In- 
comes above  those  exempted  pay  a  proportional 
tax  up  to  5,000  fr.  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  on  real 
estate  and  3  per  cent  on  labor;  above  5,000  fr.  the 
tax  is  strongly  progressive,  rising  to  10  per  cent 
on  500,000  fr.  and  over.  The  law  is  very  corriplex 
in  regard  to  the  computation  of  incomes  m>m 
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various  sources,  mode  of  collection,  etc.  Stop- 
page at  source  is  practised  wherever  possible. 
Foreigners  pay  taxes  according  to  the  amount  of 
money  spent. 

The  United  States  Congress  has  once  proposed, 

in  i8i3,  under  Secretary  Dallas,  and  twice  passed 

income-tax  bills.     A  measure  was  enacted  in  1861 

as  a  fiscal  expedient  to  raise  revenues 

Vnltad  atatM  *°'  ****  ^^'  ^*  provided  that  all  in- 
comes above  $800  should  pay  a  uni- 
form tax  of  3  per  cent;  a  differen- 
tiation' was  made  in  favor  of  interest  on  U.  S. 
securities,  on  which  only  1.5  per  cent  was  levied. 
A  discrimination  against  citizens  of  the  U.  S. 
living  abroad  was  made;  they  had  to  pay  5  per 
cent,  except  on  income  derived  from  Federal  se- 
curities. The  duty  was  self-assessed  according 
to  schedules  prepared  for  the  purpose  and  levied 
on  the  total  income,  irrespective  of  the  source. 
A  penalty  of  to  per  cent  was  added  in  case  of 
default  to  report.  In  1863  the  exemption  was 
reduced  from  $800  to  $600,  and  the  rate  was 
made  slightly  progressive,  incomes  between  $600 
and  $10,000  paying  3  pier  cent,  those  above  5 
per  cent.  Collectors  were  instructed  not  to  open 
the  returns  to  inspection ;  a  ruling  which  laid  the 
tax  open  to  various  evasions,  and  was  soon  re- 
versed. The  great  demand  for  money  induced 
Congress  to  pass  a  new  measure  on  June  30, 1864, 
which  was  strongly  progfressive.  Incomes  be- 
tween $600  and  $5,000  were  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
5  per  cent,  those  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  at  7.5 
per  cent,  those  above  the  latter  sum  at  10  per 
cent.  The  measure  was  rigorous  and  burden- 
some in  many  respects;  and  the  differentiation 
in  favor  of  income  from  U.  S.  securities  was 
abolished.  In  1865  two  changes  were  made:  in- 
comes over  $5,000  were  rendered  taxable  at  the 
rate  of  10  per  cent,  those  below  this  sum  down  to 
$600  at  5  per  cent.  The  tax  remained  in  force  un- 
til 1872,  several  changes  having  been  made,  chief 
of  which  was  a  successive  raise  of  exempt  incomes 
from  $600  to  $1,000  and  later  to  $2,000.  The 
revenue  collected  under  the  income-tax  measure 
rose  from  $3,741,858  in  1863  to  $72,982,159  in 
1866,  and  gradually  fell  to  $5,062,341  in  1873. 

The  Wilson  Tanff  Act,  passed  Aug.  x8,  1894, 
contained  a  provision  for  an  income  tax,  since  a 
deficit  was  feared  owing  to  the  reduction  of  im- 
port duties.  As  the  dreaded  deficit  did  not  ma- 
terialize, and  since  the  apportionment  among  the 
states  was  not  made  according  to  population  and 
representation,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S. 
declared  this  feature  of  the  act  unconstitutional 
on  May  20, 1895,  by  a  vote  of  five  to  four,  before  it 
became  generally  operative.  This  law  proposed 
to  levy  a  uniform  tax  of  2  per  cent  on  all  incomes 
over  $4,000. 

Massachuaetts  has  had  an  income  tax  since 
colonial  times;  incomes  under  $2,000  are  free  as 
well  as  incomes  derived  from  property  already 
taxed.  It  is  seldom  levied.  Virginia  taxes  all 
incomes  over  $600  uniformly  at  i  per  cent. 
South  Carolina  has  a  progressive  tax  on  incomes; 
exemptions  are  made  in  favor  of  salaries  of  State 
and  Federal  officials  and  on  all  incomes  below 
$3,500;  from  this  figure  up  to  $5,000  the  rate  is 
I  per  cent;  $5,000  to  $7,000 — 1.5  per  cent;  $7,000 
to  $10,000 — 2  per  cent;  $10,000  to  $15,000 — 2.5 
per  cent;  over  $15,000 — 3  per  cent.  Some  other 
states  of  the  union  have  had  income-tax  laws  at 
one  time  or  another,  e.  g.,  Pennsylvania,  North 
Carolina,  Louisiana,  but  the  tax  was  seldom  and 
irregularly  levied. 


Adam  Smith  proposed  four  criteria  of  a  tax: 
equity,  certainty,  convenience  of  pajrment,  econ- 
omy in  collectmg.  The  advocates  of  the  in- 
come tax  say  that  it  n^ets  all  four  of  these  tests; 
the  opponents,  that  it  meets  none  of  them. 

The  tax  is  equitable  because  it  taxes  "  large 

wealth  heavily,  small  wealth  liriitly,  least  wealth 

not  at  all,"  according  to  the  Jeffersonian  doctrine 

that  an  equahty  of  wealth  must  be 

AdTtntam  Preserved  among  the  people.  Each 
^*^  man  should  contribute  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  State  according  to  his 
ability  and  the  amount  of  protection  received, 
since  great  wealth  needs  and  gets  more  protec- 
tion proportionately,  e.  g.,  buildings,  than  the  in- 
come of  a  day-laborer.  This  tax  is,  moreover, 
certain,  since  the  State  can  always  depend  on  the 
fact  that  its  citizens  have  an  income.  The  tax 
is,  furthermore,  convenient,  because  the  time  of 
payment  is  known  long  before  it  is  due,  and  ar- 
rangements can  be  made  accordingly.  It  is,  final- 
ly, economical,  since,  if  self-assessed,  the  sched- 
ules prepared  enable  each  man  to  ascertain  how 
much  he  has  to  pay,  and  he  can  send  in  the 
amount  at  the  proper  time,  so  that  practically  no 
expenses  need  be  incurred  in  coUecting.  Ad- 
ditional advantages:  the  tax  does  not  disturb 
prices,  nor  discourage  the  building  of  homes :  but 
principally,  that  it  interests  all  citizens,  particu- 
larly the  professional  classes  who  keep  aloof  from 
politics,  in  civic  affairs. 

The  tax  is  not  equitable,  since  in  1860  seven 
states  of  the  union  with  40  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  paid   75  per  cent  of  the  tax.     Ac- 
cording to  the  law  of  1894  less  than 
nj^        a  per  cent  of  the  taxable  inhabitants 

•dTuitaffSs  ''°"^'^  have  been  compelled  to  pay 
^•^  more  than  95  per  cent  of  the  entire 
tax.  Apropos  of  this  fact.  Senator 
Edmunds  exclaimed  with  fine  scorn:  "And  this 
we  call  a  free  government — a  government  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws!"  If  one  man  is 
taxed  more  heavily  than  others,  he  should  have 
a  proportionate  representation,  as  is  done  in 
Prussia.  Grant  the  convenience  of  payment  and 
the  certainty,  altho  that  is  no  more  the  case  with 
the  income  tax  than  with  any  other,  but  how 
about  the  economy?  If  seU-assessed,  many 
people  will  avoid  the  tax.  If  assessed  by  collect- 
ors, people  will  perjure  themselves  rather  than 
?ay.  In  either  case,  the  State  will  lose  money, 
n  1869  only  259,388  persons  out  of  37,000,000 
acknowledged  an  income  of  $1,000.  In  1870 
two  maiden  ladies  in  a  New  York  village  paid 
more  income  taxes  than  all  the  men  in  a  large 
city  near  by.  Commentary  not  necessary.  A 
tax  that  makes  perjurers  of  its  citizens  is  cer- 
tainly neither  equitable,  convenient,  certain,  nor 
economical.  The  income  tax  is,  in  fact,  fallacious 
in  its  theory  as  a  mode  of  encouraging  a  more 
equal  distribution  of  wealth;  it  is  unjust  and  im- 
politic in  its  discrimination  against  a  small  class; 
It  is  corruptive  and  inquisitorial  in  its  practise;  it, 
will  not  interest  any  more  people  in  civic  affairs, 
since  Germany  with  this  tax  has  about  3,000,000 
inactive  voters  whom  only  the  Socialist  specter 
was  able  to  bring  to  the  booth  in  Jan.,  1907. 

What  is  the  truth  ?  Theoretically,  the  income 
tax  is  most  just  and  equitable,  but  it  is  most  di£S- 
cult  to  apply  in  practise;  especially  in  a  democ- 
racy where  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  pre- 
vails. The  State  should  not  lower  itself  by 
becoming  a  sleuth  or  inquisitor,  nor  degrade  its 
citizens  to  suspected  persons  for  the  sake  of  levy- 
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ing  an  unwelcome  tax.  If  all  citizens  were  honest, 
the  tax  would  certainly  be  as  easy  in  practise  as 
it  is  just  in  theory. 

RxrsKBKCU:  Rtforls  of  Ik*  Commissioturs  of  Itiland  Rmnut 
'^tisland);    Di0  EiwtommtnbtsUiurunt  tn   VtrschUdtnan 
,  by  Otto  Mueller,  iqoi:  Taxation  in  A*  Unitmi 


1899;  Chittaoh,  New  York,  Horch  9.  1907. 

Rudolph  M.  Binder, 

nrDEPEHBEirT  LABOR  PARTY,  THE  (ENG- 
LISH): Popularly  called  the  I.  L.  P.;  this  party 
is  the  outgrowth  of  the  agitation  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  an  independent  political  party  to 
voice  the  demands  of  labor.  In  1888  there  was 
establishedaScotch  Labor  Party.  (See  Scotland.) 
In  Jan. ,  1 893 ,  a  conference  of  1 1 5  persons  was  held 
at  Bradford,  England,  and  the  Independent  Labor 
Party  org^anized,  largely  through  the  efforts  of 
J.  Keir  Hardie.  Tho  not  using  the  term  Socialist 
m  its  name,  it  was  distinctly  socialistic,  its  consti- 
tution, as  amended  in  1894,  declaring  its  object  to 
be  "the  collective  ownership  and  control  of  the 
means  of  production,  distribution,  and  exchange," 

At  present  its  objects  and  methods  are  thus 
stated: 

Object. — ^An  industrial  commonwealth  founded 
upon  the  socialization  of  land  and  capital. 

Methods. — The  education  of  the  commimity  in 
the  principles  of  socialism.  The  industrial  and 
political  organization  of  the  workers.  The  inde- 
pendent representation  of  Socialist  principles  on 
all  elective  bodies. 

In  1895  the  party  with  twenty-eight  candidates 
polled  a  total  of  44,321  votes,  tho  no  candidate 
was  returned.  In  1900  (the  next  general  election) 
the  party  officially  contested  only  10  seats,  and 
polled  37,209  votes,  on  a  clear  Socialist  and  anti- 
war platform.  Only  one  candidate  was  elected, 
J.  Keir  Hardie,  at  Merthyr,  with  5,745  votes. 
In  1906  the  party  worked  practically  as  a  part 
of  the  Labor  Representation  Committee  (^.  v.) 
(now  the  Labor  Party),  but  nominated  itself 
ten  candidates  and  elected  seven,  while  a  number 
of  the  Labor  members  are  also  members  of  the 
Independent  Labor  Party.     (See  Labor  Party.) 

About  65,000  meetings  are  now  held  per  annum 
tmder  the  auspices  of  branches  of  the  party,  and 
in  many  towns,  in  addition  to  the  indoor  and  out- 
door meetings,  the  branches  maintain  a  literature 
stall  in  the  market  place,  where  propaganda  pub- 
lications are  on  sale.  The  party  published  in 
1906  eighteen  new  pamphlets  and  over  half  a 
nullion  teaflets. 

The  party  has  also  been  very  active  in  local 
elections,  and  has  now  some  900  members  on 
various  local  bodies.  There  are  at  present  some 
700  branches  with  40,000  members.  It  has  a 
weekly  organ,  The  Labor  Leader,  edited  by  J. 
Bruce  Glasier,  formerly  by  J.  Keir  Hardie.  In 
Feb.,  1906,  Mr.  Hardie  was  chosen  leader  of  the 
Parlwrnentary  Labor  Party. 

A  recent  manifesto  of  the  party  addrest  to  the 
working  classes  says:      * 

We  desire  it  to  be  plainly  undentood  that  the  fault  of  this 
tic*  at  the  door  of  you,  the  working  classes.  Hitherto  you 
have  been  content  to  leave  your  political  thinking  to  be  done 
for  you  by  party  politicians,  and  your  opinions  to  be  formed 
for  you  by  their  hirelings  in  the  press.  The  main  reason  for 
the  existence  of  Liberals  and  Conservatives  is  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  rich,  and  keep  you  divided.  This  they  ac- 
complish by  keeping  yon  wrangUng  over  matters  which  con- 


cern you  but  sUgntly,  if  at  all.  They  appeal  to  your  religious 
preittdiees,  your  racial  animosities,  your  patriotism,  and  your 
pride;  and  while  you  quarrel  among  yourselves  they  quietly 
SD  tb«ir  own  pockets  and  empty  yoor*. 


The  chairman  of  the  party  is  T.  Ramsay  Mac- 
donald,  M.  P.;  the  secretary,  Francis  Johnson. 
Address:  33  Bride  Lane,  Fleet  Street,  London, 
E.  C,  Eng. 

INDIA:  Social  reform  in  modem  India  dates 
from  Raja  Ram  Mohun  Roy  (bom  1774 — died 
1833),  who  founded  the  Brahmo-Somai  and  was 
the  most  important  advocate  of  the  abolition  of 
suttee  or  the  self-immolation  of  Hindu  widows  on 
the  ftmeral  pyres  of  their  dead  husbands.  The 
next  great  rnormer  was  also  a  Bengali,  Iswar 
Chanc&a  Vidyasagar  (1820-1891),  vrta  took  up 
the  subject  of  enforced  widowhood  among  the 
Hindus.  As  girls  among  the  higher  castes  were 
married  before  they  attained  puberty 

T^j..-  it  often  happened  that  girls  whose 
marriages  had  not  been  consumma- 
ted had  to  remain  widows,  and  un- 
married all  their  lives,  remarriage  being  strictly 
prohibited.  The  third  great  reformer  was  Kes- 
hab  Chandra  Sen,  the  well-known  leader  of  the 
Brahmo-Somaj.  Since  the  days  of  Keshab 
Chandra  Sen,  social  reform  in  Bengal  has  been 
chiefly  confined  to  the  Brahmos  whose  ladies  are 
well  ^ucated  and  do  not  observe  furdak,  or  seclu- 
sion behind  a  screen  so  as  not  to  be  seen  by  men. 
The  movement  spread  to  other  parts  of  India.  In 
Bombay,  Karsondas  Kulji,  Madhavdas  Raghoo- 
nathdas,  and  Vishnu  Sastri  took  up  the  question 
of  the  remarriage  of  widows  in  earnest. 

Under  Dr.  Bhandarkar  and  Mr.  Justice  Ranade 
social  reform  attained  wider  scope.  The  ques- 
tion of  reforming  the  marriage  system  was  agita- 
ted and  attention  was  forcibly  drawn  to  the  cus- 
tom of  infant  marriages  as  a  source  of  much  evil. 
To  these  two  gentlemen  and  to  the  present  (Jen- 
eral  Secretary  of  the  National  Social  Conference, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Chandravarkar,  it  is  due 
that  the  movement  has  developed  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  national  efficiency. 

In  M»lras,  Dewan  Bahadur  Raghoonath  Rao 
and  Rao  Bahadur  K.  Veerasalingam  Pantulu 
have  worked  strenuously  for  the  removal  of  the 
restrictions  upon  widow  marriage  and  for  social 
reform  generally.  In  the  Punjab,  the  great 
movement  associated  with  the  name  of  Dayanand 
Saraswati  has  greatly  helped  the  cause  of  social 
progress.  Rao  Bahadur  Waman  Rao  Kolhatkar 
m  the  Central  Provinces,  Prof.  K.  D.  Karve  in 
Poona,  Mr.  B.  N.  Bhajekar  in  Bombay,  Rao 
Bahadur  Lai  Shanker  Umiashanker  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ramanbhai  Mahipatram  Nilkant  in  Ahmed- 
abad,  and  Bala  Bakthwar  Singh  in  Shajahanpur 
deserve  mention  for  their  active  labors  in  the 
cause. 

The  chief  gathering  of  the  social-reform  move- 
ment is  the  National  Social  Conference  which 
meets  every  year  in  the  same  place  as  the  National 
Congress.  It  is  a  federation  of  Social  Reform  As- 
sociations scattered  all  over  the  country,  the 
principal  of  these  being  those  of  Bombay,  Ahmed- 
abad,  Poona,  Madras,  Rajahmundry,  Gtmtur, 
Bangalore,  Mysore,  Allahabad,  Shajahanpur,  La- 
hore, and  Calcutta.  There  are  numerous  smaller 
associations  in  the  districts.  The  Social  Con- 
ference offers  a  common  platform  for  all  reform- 
ers  irrespective   of   caste  or  creed. 

^  .  The  reforms  on  the  program  of  the 

A^iS^    Conference  and  the  affiliated  asso- 

AaTOMHa   cjations  relate  to  the  education  of 

women  and  the  elevation  of  their 

position  by  improvements  in  marriage  and  other 

social  institutions ;  the  removal  of  useless  restraints 
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on  individual  freedom  such  as  the  prohibition  of 
sea  voyages  and  intermarriages  among  the  higher 
castes;  and  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  lower  classes  by  removing  the  disabilities  of 
caste.  Social  purity  and  efiSciency  are  the  aims 
of  all  these  reforms. 

The  annual  National  Social  Conference  was 
instituted  twenty  years  ago  and  is  annually  in- 
creasing in  power,  tho  its  followers  are  relatively 
few  and  are  all  among  the  educated. 

The  most  striking  advance  witnessed  in  the  last 
two  conferences  was  the  inauguration  of  women's 
meetings  in  connection  with  these.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  and  a  very  significant 
thing,  that  Hindu  women  themselves  are  willing 
and  able  to  conduct  public  meetings  and  present 
strong  papers  on  various  subjects  connected  with 
their  own  social  disabilities .  The  battle  is  half  won 
when  the  women  themselves  come  to  urge  their 
own  cause ;  for  the  women  of  India  are  generally 
the  most  conservative  members  of  the  community 
and  only  ask  to  be  left  alone  in  their  bondage. 

Another  fact  connected  with  social  reform  in 
India  is  the  almost  total  absence  of  the  60,000,- 
000  Mohammedans  from  the  movement.  This 
is  chiefly  because  the  problems  thus  far  ap- 
proached and  urged  are  Hindu  problems,  arising 
within  and  by  the  Hindu  faith  only. 

The  Indian  Social  Reformer,  in  Bombay,  The 
Indian  Messenger,  in  Calcutta,  The  Arya,  in 
Lahore,  The  Voice  of  Truth  and  The  Carlylean,  in 
Rajahmundry,  are  the  leading  English  news- 
papers devoted  to  the  subject  of  social  reform. 
There  are  numerous  vernacular  papers  and  the 
more  advanced  political  organs  of  the  people  are 
generally  on  the  side  of  social  reform. 

The  Indian  Social  Reformer,  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Natarajan,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  It  is 
thoroughly  bright  and  able  and  is  characterized 
by  moral  vi^r  and  deep  convictions.  Its  ruling 
motto,  pubUshed  on  the  front  page,  is  W.  Lloyd 
Garrison's  trenchant  remark —  I  will  be  as  harsh 
as  truth,  and  as  tmcompromising  as  justice;  I  am 
in  earnest — I  will  not  equivocate — I  will  not  ex- 
cuse, I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch — and  I  will  be 
heard."  It  is  written  in  elegant  English,  is  rea- 
sonable, yet  uncompromising,  in  spirit  and  inspir- 
ing in  its  treatment  of  all  subjects. 

Perhaps  the  best  method  of  indicating  the  scope 
and  of  sug[gesting  the  limitations  of  social  reform 
in  India  will  be  to  mention  the  principal  (questions 
which  have  been  raised  and  upon  which  reso- 
lutions have  been  carried  in  the  All-India  Annual 
Social  Reform  Conferences.  This  statement  will 
also  indicate  the  unique  and  very  backward  con- 
dition of  India  in  matters  social. 

I.  The  Disabilities  of  Women:  This  really  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  debasing  social  evil  of  India.  Woman  from 
time  immemorial  has  been  crushed  by  the  Hindu 
system ;  her  rights  have  been  denied  and  her  social 
liberties  ignored. 

Efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  her  condition 
have  been  made  on  several  lines: 

(t)  The  prevention  of  infant  marriage.  Mil- 
lions of  girls,  between  infancy  and  puberty,  have 
been  actually  married  and  their  destiny  prac- 
tically sealed  not  only  without  their  consent,  but 
also  with  the  probability  of  their  becoming 
widows,  even  during  childhood.  In  view  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  preventing  this  evil  entirely, 
compromise  has  been  sought  by  trying  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  a  law  to  prevent  such  marriages 


before  a  girl  reaches  ten  years  of  age.  Even  this 
has  not  been  achieved  save  in  the  native  state  of 
Mysore  where  such  a  law  was  recently  enacted. 

(2)  A  vigorous  effort  has  been  made  to  prove 
from  the  Hindu  Shastras  that  infant  marriage  is 
really  only  a  betrothal,  and  that  therefore,  on  the 
death  of  the  young  man  before  the  consummation 
of  the  tmion,  the  girl  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
widow.  Therefore  it  is  urged  that  virgin-widows, 
so  called,  shottld  not  be  prevented  from  marrying 
after  attaining  puberty.  But  reformers  have  not 
yet  succeeded  in  carrying  this  point  with  the 
people ;  so  that  the  remarriage  of  infant  widows  is 
a  matter  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

(3)  Effort  haJs  also  been  made  to  further  the 
education  of  women.  In  a  land  where  only  six 
women  in  a  thousand  can  read  or  write,  and  where 
onl^  a  few  think  that  woman  is  worthy  of  an  edu- 
cation, or  can  be  improved  by  it,  the  reformer  has 
thus  far  not  been  able  to  accomplish  much.  And 
yet,  by  annually  emphasizing  tnis  matter  an  im- 
provementisnoticeableandadesireisbeingcreated 
among  the  people  for  an  education  for  their  girls. 

(4)  Such  matters  as  marriage  expenses  and  the 
marrying  of  little  girls  to  old  men  have  more  than 
once  received  the  attention  of  the  conference.  In 
view  of  the  terrible  poverty  of  the  people,  the 
iron-bound  custom  which  insists  upon  a  man 
spending,  often,  even  a  year's  salary  in  the  mar- 
riage of  a  son  or  a  daughter  would  seem  absurd  if 
it  were  not  so  tragic.  The  people  themselves 
have  no  option  in  .the  matter.  To  lavishly  feast  a 
host  of  relatives  and  to  furnish  all  sorts  of  vain 
display  is  the  demand  of  a  tyrannizing  custom. 

(5)  Much  has  been  done  with  a  view  to  pre- 
venting girls  from  being  dedicated  by  their  par- 
ents to  'Temple  Worship,  which  means  to  prosti- 
tution. The  nautch-girl  is  the  bane  of  India. 
Without  any  will  of  her  own  she  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  this  life  and  is  the  most  sinned  against 
among  the  women  of  the  land.  And  having 
grown  up  to  womanhood  she  not  only  degrades 
the  religious  worship  of  the  people  but  also  be- 
comes a  curse  in  the  social  system  of  India.  No 
Hindu  entertainment  is  considered  complete 
without  her  presence  and  brazen  performances. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  rnormers  have 
striven  hard  to  discourage  nautch-girl  perform- 
ances by  rendering  them  unsavory  in  the  eyes  of 
Europeans.  Not  a  little  success  has  attended 
their  efforts  in  this  line. 

n.  The  Joint  Family  System:  This  hoary  sjrs- 
tem  has  been  attacked  by  reformers  with  increas- 
ing vehemence.  For  three  generations  members 
of  a  family  live  together  and  have  all  property  and 
interests  m  common.  The  joint  earnings  of  the 
family  are  its  joint  possession.  Recently  a 
"Gains  of  Learning  Bill  was  passed  through  the 
Madras  Legislature  (it  has  not  been  enacted  as  a 
law)  whereby  every  member  of  a  family  might 
claim  individual  jxtssession  of  that  part  of  the 
family  property  which  was  acquired  oy  his  own 
industry.  Increasing  dissatisfaction  is  felt  with 
the  old  system  and  reformers  are  fighting  it  chiefly 
because  of  its  injustice  and  of  the  encouragement 
which  it  gives  to  indolence  among  the  members  of 
a  family. 

m.  Caste  Reform:  This  constitutes  the  battle- 
cry  of  the  reformers.  As  the  Hindu  caste  system 
is  the  greatest  curse  of  India  and  brings  within  its 
mighty  grip  nearly  the  whole  social  system,  so  it 
becomes  one  of  the  chief  points  of  attack. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  acts  of  renunciation 
ever  performed  in  India  was  that  of  the  veteran 
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reformer  and  philanthropist,  Rao  Bahadur  Vee- 
rasalingam  Pantulu,  early  in  1906  in  Madras. 
Tho  a  Brahman  of  high  distinction  he  felt  so 
strongly  the  bitter  curse  of  caste  throughout  the 
land,  that,  in  public,  he  took  off  his  Brahmanical 
thread  and  forever  severed  himself  from  this 
stupendous  system  of  evil.  But  the  ambitions  of 
ordinary  reformers  do  not  seem  at  present  very 
high.  They  seek  in  their  conferences  two  allevia- 
tions— one  in  the  form  of  permission  for  inter- 
marriage  among  kindred  and  closely  connected 
castes;  and  also  the  right  to  interdine  at  least 
among  men  of  kindred  castes.  And  it  is  encour- 
aging to  know  that,  while  intermarriage  is  making 
very  dow  progress,  interdining  among  the  edu- 
cated is  bcxxnning  less  and  less  uncommon. 

IV.  Hie  EleTation  of  the  Pariah:  More  than 
once  has  this  been  a  subject  of  reform  activity. 
In  the  whole  Hindu  system  there  is  no  room  for 
the  Pariah,  either  religiously  or  socially.  In  every 
sense  of  the  word  he  is  an  outcast.  Nor  has  the 
ordinary  high-caste  Hindu  any  place  in  his  sym- 
pathv  for  tne  Pariah.  Reformers,  however,  are 
sensible  not  only  of  the  cruelty  but  also  of  the 
stupendous  folly  of  such  a  system.  The  Pariah 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  members  of  society  in 
India;  and  to  treat  him  worse  than  a  brute  is  as 
unwise  as  it  is  unkind.  Reformers  see  also  that  it 
is  impolitic  to  drive  the  Pariah  out  of  Hinduism 
into  Christianity.  They  therefore  demand  con- 
sideration and  charity  to  the  poor  outcast.  But, 
so  far,  their  advocacy  has  brought  little  relief  to 
the  Pariah.  He  is  still  the  despised  and  the  re- 
jected among  men. 

V.  Temperance:  This  is  one  of  the  subjects  ad- 
vocated by  reformers.  Intemperance  is  not  a 
great  evil  m  India  to-dav.  But  it  is  a  growing 
evil.  This  accursed  habit  which  holds  many 
Englishmen  in  thnddom  is  increasingly  finding 
way  and  ]x>wer  among  those  who  come  daily  into 
contact  with  the  English.  Thousands  of  such — 
and  among  them  manv  of  the  noblest  sons  of 
India — are  becoming  slaves  to  the  drink  habit. 
So  that  the  cry  of  temperance  reform  is'  one  of 
increasing  importance  and  urgency. 

VI.  AoTOcacy  of  foreign  travel  is  often  heard 
on  reform  plam>rms.  An  orthodox  Hindu  has  no 
right  to  leave  his  native  country.  The  crossing 
of  an  ocean  is  a  sin  of  the  deepest  dye;  and  Hin- 
duism pronounces  its  ban  upon  every  one  who 
dares  to  cross  the  ocean,  even  for  the  best  pur- 
poses. Reformers  are  raising  their  voice  against 
the  folly  of  such  religious  prohibitions  and  are 
demanding  relaxation  in  the  rules  of  their  faith 
whereby  men  may  go  for  training  and  for  their 
highest  development  to  other  countries.  So  far 
most  men  who  have  defied  their  religrion  and 
have  gone  abroad  have  been  outcast  upon  their 
return.  But  they  have  been  readmitted,  most 
of  them,  upon  the  rendering  of  an  "atonement" 
which  is  both  disgusting  and  extremely  humilia- 
ting. Reformers  are  demanding  that  men  shall 
enjoy  in  Hinduism  the  right  of  travel  and  of  in- 
tercourse with  other  people.  In  this  they  are 
more  progressive  than  consistent;  yet  through 
their  raorts  concessions  are  being  slowly  made  to 
foreign-traveled  men. 

Vu.  Religiotti  Bdncation:  Resolutions  have 
be<en  passed  in  favor  of  a  religious  education  in 
public  schools.  These  men  feel  that  a  strictly 
wmilnr  non-religious  and  godless  education  is  a 
very  mixed  blessing  in  this  land.  In  India  means 
of  religious  training  are  very  few.  Hinduism  never 
undeit^ces  to  imi»rt  its  teachings  and  its  spirit- 


ual blessings  to  its  youth.  In  like  manner  govern- 
ment schools  and  all  Hindu  institutions  entirely 
ignore  even  the  fundamental  truths  of  religion. 
Reformers  feel  that  such  an  education  is  fraught 
with  evil  to  the  land;  and  they  have  urged,  time 
and  again,  that  the  government  undertake  this 
very  difficult  task  of  framing  a  scheme  of  religious 
traming  for  the  scholfirs,  even  though  they  come 
from  the  many  faiths  of  India. 

Vm.  Chari^:  A  cry' has  been  raised  by  social 
reformers  agamst  the  indiscriminate  charity  of 
India.  Truly  in  this  land  "Charity  is  blind." 
Every  religious  mendicant,  however  sleek  and  cor- 
rupt he  may  be,  must  be  fed.  And  there  are 
5,500,000  of  such  at  present  in  India.  There  is  a 
no  more  charitable  soul  upon  the  earth  than  the 
Hindu;  nor  is  there  a  more  indiscriminate  giver. 
And  he  gives  largely  with  the  semiselfish  pur- 
pose of  acquiring  merit  and  blessing  in  the  world 
to  come.  There  is  here  no  such  thmg  as  organ- 
ized charity.  The  reform  movement  has  there- 
fore sought  to  call  attention  to  the  evils  caused 
by  this  bad  method  of  doing  a  good  thing. 

IX.  Readmisdon  of  Proselytes:  One  resolution 
has  been  passed  urging  upon  Hindus  the  im- 
portance 01  opening  a  way  by  which  converts  to 
Christianity  and  other  faiths  may  be  readmitted 
into  their  ancestral  religion,  should  they  desire  it. 
It  has  often  been  said  that  Hinduism  has  many 
doors  of  exit,  but  only  one — ^that  is,  through 
birth — of  entrance.  A  man  who  has  left  his 
ancestral  faith  of  Hinduism  and  has  abandoned 
its  outward  bond  of  caste,  cannot,  according  to 
the  Hindu  Shastras,  find  a  way  of  return,  should 
he  ever  desire  it.  The  Zoroastrian  religion  of  the 
Parsees  in  Bombay  went  further  than  this  and 
maintained  recently  that  no  one  not  bom  in  the 
faith  could  by  any  possibility  enter  it.  Re- 
formers have  carried  their  conflict  into  the  heart 
of  Hinduism  and  are  demanding  that  men  who 
have  repented  of  their  desertion  of  their  religion 
might  still  find  "room  for  repentance." 

The  most  striking  thing  about  the  foregoing 
list  of  subjects  whicm  has  received  the  attention 
and  prompted  the  energy  of  the  Indian  social 
reformer  is  the  strange  way  in  which  religious  and 
social  matters  are  mixed  m  a  platform  of  action. 
Subjects  which,  in  the  West,  strictly  belong  to  the 
domain  of  religion  are  here  in  India  a  part  of  the 
social  reformer's  program.  And  matters  which 
the  Westerner  regards  as  purely  social  are  em- 
phatically under  the  control  of  faith  in  this  land. 

This  is  natural  enough;  for  India  has  never 
distinguished  between  the  social  and  the  reUgious. 
Religion  has  claimed  for  herself  the  right  to  con- 
trol the  whole  of  human  life,  individual  and  cor- 
porate. The  mighty  caste  system  has  welded 
together  the  two  hemispheres  of  human  life  and 
interests  and  brought  them  under  the  centralized 
control  of  faith.  Society,  in  all  its  departments, 
is  dominated  by  caste.  Every  act  of  human  life, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  burning-ground,  is  strictly 
prescribed  according  to  caste  rules.  And  caste, 
m  its  turn,  is  the  chief  agent  of  an  all-control- 
ling Hinduism.  And  it  enforces  all  its  behests 
through  threats  of  religious  penalties.  Hinduism 
and  caste  are  convertible  terms. 

Thus  the  reformer,  no  matter  what  evil  he  may 

attack,  finds  it  entrenched  behind  the  religious 

permissions  or  exactions  of  the  coun- 

OiflsoltlM  ^^7'     ^  ^^^^  ''*  three  fourths  of  all 
^^^        his    social  -  reform    efforts   he   runs 
full  tilt  against  the  religious  institu- 
tions of  the  land. 
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It  is  just  here  that  the  Indian  social  reformer 
finds  his  greatest  limitations  and  his  chief  dis- 
couragement. Upon  all  sides  he  finds  hoisted  the 
red  flag  of  danger,  and  he  is  commanded  to  "keep 
hands  off"  institutions  established  and  fostered 
by  his  own  ancestral  faith. 

In  connection  with  this  there  has  recently 
arisen  another  hindrance  to  reform.  This  has 
developed  within  the  ranks  of  social  reformers 
themselves.  The  more  tbnid  and  conservative 
among  them  have  become  fearful  lest  the  more 
daring  should  drag  them  into  hostility  to,  and 
bring  them  under  the  penalty  of,  their  old  religion. 
Therefore  they  raise  a  protest  against  the  radical 
spirit  and  agamst  methods  which  seem  subvertive 
of  their  faitn.  These  timid  ones  have  therefore 
organized  themselves  into  "  The  Party  of  Prog- 
ress," and  delight  in  abusing  their  erstwhile  com- 
panions in  service. 

These  "Progressists"  claim  that  progress  is 
better  than  reform,  and  that  efforts  for  the  social 
advancement  of  the  people  should  be  evolution- 
ary  rather  than  rewAutumory.  They 
would  move  along  lines  of  least  re- 
sistance and,  in  all  their  efforts  for 
reform,  they  would  try  their  utmost 
to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
faith  of  their  fathers  and  disturb  the  institutions 
of  the  past  as  little  as  possible.  They  have  taken 
upon  themselves  the  contract,  with  Bottom,  "to 
roar  as  gently  as  cooing  doves  " !  Under  existing 
circumstances  in  this  land  the  attitude  of  this 
party  is  cowardly  in  the  extreme  and  will  do  much 
more  than  pronounced  reactionaries  can  possibly 
do  to  retard  the  cause  of  reform.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  most  subtle  and  sinister  blows  that  has 
been  struck  at  reform  in  this  land  of  late  years, 
and  will  do  much  to  embarrass  the  movements  of 
that  now  diminished  party  of  faithful  men  who 
are  trying  to  raise  their  country  from  the  bondage 
and  curse  of  the  past. 

It  may  be  said  that  even  among  the  best  re- 
formers m  India  the  great  need  is  for  men  of  stem 
conviction  and  imbending  loyalty  to  the  cause 
they  advocate.  The  ordmary  reformer  of  India 
is  a  man  vehement  in  public  words,  but  shock- 
ingly tame  in  his  private  acts.  Upon  the  plat- 
form he  will  thunder  like  a  Webster,  but  in  his 
private  and  domestic  life  he  is,  too  often,  the  ab- 
ject slave  of  customs  which  he  publicly  denounces, 
and  the  obedient  servant  of  the  grandmothers  of 
his  household. 

To  a  Westerner  the  most  radical  reform  that  is 
sought  in  India  to-day  will  seem  absurdly  inade- 
quate to  the  demands  of  modem  times.  And  to 
him  the  Hindu  reformer  seems  the  most  unam- 
bitious and  the  most  timid  of  mortals.  But  to 
one  who  well  knows  the  immobility  of  the  East 
and  the  spirit  with  which  it  resents  every  change, 
the  reformers  of  India  are  men  worthy  of  admira- 
tion, sympathy,  and  pity.  For  the  social  reformer 
of  India  is  always  m  danger  of  being  wrecked 
either  on  the  Scvlla  of  conservative  Hindu  hostil- 
ity, or  on  the  Charybdis  of  Western  contempt. 

Recently  social  reform  has  suffered  another 
setback  through  the  New  Patriotism  which  has 
pervaded  the  land.  This  Nationalism  is  a  very 
recent  ebullition  and  has  been  very  much  strength- 
ened through  the  great  success  of  the  Japanese. 
In  Bengal  it  was  kindled  into  a  blazing  fire 
through  Lord  Curzon's  "Partition  of  Bengal" 
scheme.  The  Bengali  Babus  resented  this  act 
and  organized  themselves  into  a  Swadeshi 
("Home  Country")  movement  under  the  watch- 


word Bande  Mataram.  Its  object  has  been  in  the 
main  a  good  one — to  encourage  home  industry 
and  to  oppose  the  sale  of  all  foreign  merchandise. 
But,  unfortunately,  the  movement  has  also  cre- 
ated, and  fostered,  a  great  deal  of  race  animosity. 
It  has,  moreover,  exalted  unto  heaven  every- 
thing Eastern,  because  it  is  of  the  Orient,  and- has 
striven  to  create  ill  feeling  against  all  that  is  of 
the  West.  This  has  not  been  confined  to  matters 
industrial  and  commercial.  It  has  led  also  to  a 
reactionary  spirit  in  matters  social,  political,  and 
religious.  It  is  not  likely  to  continue  long;  but  it 
is  a  passing  fad  which  has  done  much,  and  is  still 
doing  not  a  little,  to  turn  the  faces  of  the  peo- 
ple against  progress  and  reform.  For,  however 
much  the  reform  movement  may  be  in  the  hands 
of  natives,  the  people  are  wont  to  associate  the 
movement  with  Westerners  and  Western  ideas; 
and  consequently  it  is  a  thing  not  largely  in  favor 
at  present. 

There  is,  however,  no  land  upon  earth  where 
protection  of  home  industries  is  more  imperative- 
ly and  urgently  needed  than  in  India.  The  nat- 
ural resources  of  the  country  are  great.  Sir  Guil- 
ford L.  Molesworth,  in  his  presidential  address, 
tells  us  that 

India  possesaes  enormous  natuial  wealth  and  reaouices, 
agricultuiBl,  mineral,  or  indostrial,  but  they  are  to  a  great 
extent  undeveloped.  Her  coal-fields,  so  Car  as  they  have  been 
explored,  cover  an  area  of  3S.000  sq.  m.,  and  are  estimated 
to  contain  ao,ooo,ooo,ooo  tons  of  coall  Some  of  the  seams 
are  70  feet  to  100  feet  thick.  In  Bengal  and  Assam  there 
is  coal  nearly  equal  in  evaporative  power  to  medium  Welsh 
steam-coal,  though  inferior  to  Aberdare.  In  some  parts  of 
India  the  supply  of  iron  ore  is  on  a  scale  of  extraordinary  and 
unparalleled  magnitude,  whole  hills  and  ranges  of  it  being 
of  the  purest  varieties.  There  is  chrome-iron  capable  m 
making  the  finest  Damascus  blades,  manganiferous  ores, 
magnetite,  splendid  hematites  in  profunon,  peat,  petroleum, 
gold,  silver,  aluminum,  lead,  tin,  copper,  plumbago,  lime, 
magnesia,  mica,  gypsum,  salt,  soda,  and  asbatos.  There  are 
immense  forests  of  valuable  timber.  There  are  food  gimins 
of  every  description,  soft  wheat  equal  to  the  finest  Australian, 
hard  wheat  rivaling  the  best  Kabanka,  oil-seeds,  rubber, 
tobacco,  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  sugar,  spices  dyes,  cotton,  jute, 
hemp,  flax,  coir,  and  fibers  of  every  description — in  tact, 
products  too  numerous  to  mention. 

The  great  problem  of  India  is  how  best  and 
most  speedily  to  develop  these  immense  resources. 
The  two  chief  obstacles  to  this  are  a  lack  of  mu- 
tual confidence  among  the  people  and  the  well- 
organized  competition  of  England.  Hindus  do 
not  repose  confidence  in  each  other,  so  that  joint 
stock  companies  are  very  rare.  And  even  the  few 
that  exist  are  not  a  financial  success.  In  a  land 
which  is  doomed  to  be  an  "open  door"  of  trade 
the  industrial  well-being  must  inevitably  depend 
upon  financial  organization  and  a  pooling  of  the 
interests  of  business  men  into  lar^  companies 
which  can  successfully  compete  with  rival  for- 
eign industries.  But  the  persistent  unwilling- 
ness of  native  money  to  flow  into  Indian  joint 
stock  companies  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  prime 
obstacle  to  Indian  industries,  and  a  frequent  com- 
mentary upon  Hindu  character. 

Moreover,  India  is  confronted  by  the  impossi- 
bility of  these  small  unprotected  industries  com- 
peting with  the  mighty  industrial  rivals  of  the 
West. 

Herein  lies  the  tmvamished  tale  of  India's  mis- 
erable industrial  condition.  And  yet  there  is 
hope ;  for  increasing  effort  is  being  made  and  grow- 
ing success  attencu  the  endeavor  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  to  resuscitate  defunct  in- 
dustries, and  to  establish  new  ones.  The  recent 
growth  of  the  cotton  industry  is  a  testimony  to 
this;  for  175  large  cotton  mills  (the  product  of  the 
last  few  years)  are  now  running  in  this  land. 
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At  the  same  time  the  people  are  growing  in- 
creasingly convinced  that  home  industries  can 
thrive  onl^  under  the  egis  of  a  protective  system. 
And  as  this  government  dare  not  rouse  opposition 
in  England  oy  instituting  such  a  svstem,  the  peo- 
ple feel  that  it  is  time  for  them  to  do  something  in 
their  own  way.  Hence  the  home  protection  of 
Steadeshism.  Unless  the  movement  is  wrecked 
on  political  rocks  it  will  thrive  for  a  while  and  do 
much  to  revive  home  trades  that  are  languishing. 
On  the  other  hand  the  folly  of  boycotting  foreign 
articles  when  home  institutions  cannot,  even  un- 
der the  most  favorable  circumstances,  supply  a 
tithe  of  the  market,  is  apparent.  In  the  wtldness 
of  their  enthusiasm  they  now  ban  foreign  articles 
such  as  are  not  and  cannot  at  all  be  manufactured 
in  this  country.  The  cry  of  self-denial  and  of  a 
letum  to  the  simple  life"  will  not  avail,  as  In- 
dian taste  for  many  foreign  things  has  become  a 
passion  which  must  be  satisfied  at  all  costs. 

However  much  this  movement  may  ultimately 
fail  of  its  great  purpose,  it  certainly  is  doing  and 
will  do  much  to  encourage  and  develop  Indian  in- 
dustries, than  which  there  is  hardly  anything 
more  needed  in  the  land  to-day. 

There  is  a  brighter  future  in  store  for  social  re- 
form in  India.  The  growing  intelligence  and  the 
increasing  love  of  freedom  and  individual  liberty 
which  is  taking  possession  of  the  minds  of  the 
people,  will  eventually  reassert  itself.  Then, 
with  ever-increasing  power,  reform  will  triumph 
over  progress  and  the  ideas  consonant  with  mod- 
em tnought  and  life  will  overthrow  the  unright- 
eous and  worn-out  customs  of  the  past  and  will 
bring  full  life  and  liberty  to  the  people  every- 
where. J.  P.  Jones, 

Pasumalai,  India. 

Statistical  Infokuation. 


The  total  um  o{  India,  including  native  states,  is  1,766,597 
q.  m.  (A  of  the  hatMtable  globe),  and  the  population  ' 
s94.361.os7    (about  i  of  the  world's   population). 


iq.  m.  (A  of  the  hatMtable  globe),  and  the  population  (1901), 
SM.361.0s7  (about  i  of  the  world's  population).  Chief 
clttes:  Calcutta,  1,125,400:  Bombay,  776,006;  Madias,  509,346; 


Haidaiabad,  448,466;  Lucknow,  164,049;  Rangun,  134,881; 
Delhi,  S08.575;  Benares,  >oa,33i.  In  Iniiia  about  107,000,000 
■le  Hindus,  6a, 500,000  Uohaimnedans,  9,500.000  Buddhists 


Del^,  108.575:1 

axe     Hindus,     61, >)WW,WV     «KVUA,UU,VU«»>1S,     y.^WW.UUU     AJUUUIUBI,3 

(chiefly  in  Bunna),  i,9>3,349  Christians  (chieSy  in  Madras), 
94,ioe  Parsees. 

Acquired  by  the  East  India  Company  (beginning  in  >757), 
India  m  1858,  after  the  mutiny  of  the  Sepoys,  was  transferred 
to  (jteat  Britain  and  in  1877  was  made  an  empire.  It  is 
governed  by  a  viceroy,  with  a  council  mainly  English  tho 
some  are  always  natives.  The  viceroy  is  appointed  by  the 
crown  usually  for  five  years.  There  is  also  in  London  a 
Secretaiy  of  State  for  India,  only  nominally 

responsible  to  Parliament.     His  salary  is  not 

GOfttAMMlt  upon  the  British  estimates  and  therefore  his 
actions  do  not  come  under  the  attention  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  council  is  com- 
posed of  eight  members,  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  six- 
teen others,  nominated  by  the  governor-general.  The  two 
presidencies  of  Madras  and  Bombay  are  administered  by 
governors,  appointed  by  the  ciown,  and  the  provinces  by 
Ueutenant-govemors,  appointed  by  the  viceroy.  Then  an 
in  India  950  districts  under  deputy  commissioners,  and  764 
municipal  Dodies,  whose  members  are  partly  elected,  partly 
appointed.  Administration  is  conducted  by  appointees  who 
have  passed  its  civil-service  examinations  in  England,  natives 
of  the  dvil  service  in  India,  military  officen  in  civil  employ, 
and  other  civil  servants  of  different  grades,  European  or 
native.  The  present  viceroy  is  Eari  Minto.  Lord  Curson 
having  resigned  Aug.  ii,  1005.  The  Secretary  for  India, 
appointed  1005,  is  John  Horley. 

There  is  also  an  Indian  National  Congress  (begun  in  1885), 
when  Hindus  of  all  races,  religions,  and  provinces  can  meet 
•ad  discuss  their  needs.  President,  Hon.  Gapal  Krishna 
Gokhale. 

Lord  Curson  was  called  by  some  "The  Oieat  Viceroy." 
During  his  seven  yean'  office  he  added  a  new  department  of 
CoiiiinerDe  and  Industry  to  the  government,  convCTted  annual 
de6dts  into  surpluses  in  the  revenue,  reduced  taxes  (especially 
the  odious  salt  tax)  and  postal  and  telegraphic  charges, 
created  an  imperial  cadet  corns,  purified  the  police  service, 
improved  the  railway  service,  developed  the  wonderful  irriga- 
tion system,  leristcd  the  proposal  of  the  home  government 


to  saddle  India  with  South  African  and  other  war  expenses, 
organised  more  fully  and  thoroughly  the  ulucational  and  uni- 
versity system,  almost  eliminated  frontier  raids  and  wan, 
rendered  innocuous  Tibet  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  added 
mightily  to  the  presti^  of  the  Indian  Government.  Neverthe- 
less, the  government  is  much  criticized.  The  Extreme  Party 
led  by  Mr.  Tylak  and  Bepin  Chandra  Pal,  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  reform  is  only  to  be  obtained  by  direct  con- 
flict with  the  British  authority. 

It  is  claimed  principally:  (1)  That  Indian  exports  exceed 

by  roundly  ]£3o,ooo,ooo  her  imports,  the  balance  of  trade 

against  India  all  going  into  Bn^ish  pockets 

in  gold  payments  made  in  England  on  account 

Xha  of   pensions,    private  remittances,   establisb- 

OmHaitlini    '"*''*•  interest  on  loans  raised  in  England  to 

v^lHMftuoa  meet  unnecessary  and  unproductive  expendi- 
ture in  India,  such  as  the  cost  of  foreign  wan, 
strategic  railways,  and  the  like. 

(>)  That  though  India  is  a  very  poor  agricultural  continent, 
subject  to  devastating  famines,  and  has  consequently  urgent 
need  for  home  industries,  the  aim,  or  at  least  the  effect,  of 
England's  commercial  policy  from  iint  to  last  has  been  to 
destroy  her  few  industries  and  prevent  the  establishment  of 
new  manufactures,  which  may  interfere  with  our  trade.  In 
furtherance  of  this  policy  it  is  instanced  that  England  de- 
liberately killed  India's  silk  industry,  and  later  attempted  to 
ruin  her  struggling  cotton  factories  by  fordng  the  govern- 
ment of  India  to  repeal  the  cotton  duties. 

(3)  That  to  find  money  to  pay  the  "tribute,"  and  meet  the 
expenses  of  India's  unnecessarily  costly  system  of  government, 
England  exacts,  under  the  name  of  land  revenue,  from  the 
povertjr-stricken  cultivaton  in  a  rigid  and  hanh  manner 
the  estimated  equivalent  in  rupees  of  from  35  per  cent  of  the 
gross  produce  of  the  land  to  half  the  estimated  rental,  or,  say, 
so  per  cent  of  the  produce. 

(4}  That  contrary  to  the  queen's  proclamation  of  1858,  and 
to  solemn  pledges  made  from  time  to  time,  England  practi- 
cally excludes  fully  qualified  Indians  from  all  good  aominis- 
trative  posts,  reserving  them  for  Englishmen. 

These  charges  an  denied  by  the  government  and  considered 
at  least  as  exaggerations  by  moat  Englishmen. 

Nevertheless,  every  day  that  the  government  delays  to 
meet  their  wishes,  the  opposition  carries  over  into  the  camp 
.of  the  extremists  an  additional  number  of  men  who  are 
really  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Men  like 
Mr.  Gokhale,  whom  Lord  Cureon  described  as  the  ablest  man 
in  India,  bdieving  that  in  the  last  few  years  the  clock  of 
progress  and  liberty  has  actually  been  put  back  by  the  govern- 
ment, are  becoming  more  and  more  dissatisfied.  Mr.  Gok- 
hale sees  that  British  rule  has  produced  disastrous  economic 
results,  and  while  these  great  evils  might  be  borne  as  a  neces- 
sity of  a  state  of  transit,  they  are  absolutely  impossible  if  the 
bureaucracy  attempts  to  make  them  permanent. 

The  revenue  of  India  ( 1904-5)  was  jC84,699,ooe.  Expen- 
ditures, ;C8i, 3 13,000.  Public  debt,  )S8i,5i9,ooo  in  India, 
and  ;Ci3i,887,ooo  in  England. 

The  army  is  under  a  commander-in-chief  (Lord  Kitchener), 
directly  responsible  to  the  governor-general  in  council.  Officen 
and  men,  regular  and  reserve,  314,650,  of  whom  more  than 
half  are  Indians, 


The  exports  (1904-5)  were  j£i  16,001.000.     Imports,  £95,- 
"'  •  .      .  .  lifted  g{^. 

■rope.     Ofthe  imi         .    _     . 
cent  come  from  the  United  Kingdom.     There  is  a  general 


948,000.     Ot  the  exports  17.5  per  cent  ^o  to  the 
dom  and  18.5  per  cent  to  Burqj         ~     ' 


Of  the  imports.  63.1  per 


dutjr  of  5  |>er  cent,  except  on  railway  material,  agricultural 
and  industiial  machinery,  food,  grains,  and  some  raw  material. 
Cotton  goods  pay  3}  per  cent,  iron  and  steel  i  pa  cent.  The 
chief  exports  are  wheat,  rice,  jute,  cotton,  hides,  opium, 
indigo,  tea. 

India  is  mainly  agricultural.  The  principal  crops  are  rice, 
wheat,  millet,  ptilse,  oil-seeds,  tea,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco. 
Opium  is  a  government  monopdy,  mainly  restricted  to 
Bengal.  There  are  15,756,000  acres  under  cotton.  Land  is 
held  under  two  tenures,  the  Zamindari  tenure,  where  the  land 
is  held  in  large  estates,  by  samindari  and  village  communities, 
and  the  State  revenue  is  assessed  and  paid  as  a  whole  for 
stated  periods,  and  the  Rayatwari  system,  of  petty  proprieton. 
About  3 18,000,000  acres  are  under  the  former  and  178,000,000 
under  the  latter  system.  The  land  revenue  (1903-4)  was 
]£  19,134.388. 

Education  is  increasing.  There  were  in  1906  five  univer- 
sities with  194  affiliated  culeges;  5,74 1  secondary  schools  with 
661,187  scholan;  105,735  primary  schools  with  3,513,156 
pupils;  including  private  schools  there  are  4,883,000  scholars, 
of  whom  5 13,300  are  girls. 

The  masses  of  the  people  an  very  poor.  The  average 
annual  income  of  the  people  is  about  14  rupees,  equal  to  some 
tS.  Multitudes  have  only  from  6  to  11  rupees  per  year. 
One  sixth  of  the  people,  40,000,000,  go  through 
life  on  insufficient  food  (Sir  W.  Hunter  in 
rOTWty  "England's  Work  in  India").  Failure  of 
food  means  famine.  There  have  been  seven- 
teen famines  in  the  last  113  yean.  In  1900, 
417,000  sq,  m.  (one  quarter  of  the  empire)  were  affected,  with 
54,000,000  persons;  5,607,000  received  government  aid, 
15  per  cent  of  the  entire  population,  and  in  some  sections  30 
per  cent.  One  cause  is  lack  of  transportation,  there  being 
enough  food  in  India  for  all.     Oveipopalation  is  another 
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Rntnoas  muTtafc  and  funeral  expenses  are  another. 
Rvents  one  danirom  feelins  for  another. 
Hindna  call  India  "The  Land  ot  Charity."  forngners  add 


"of  betgnn. 
doty  to  beg. 


The  lawi  of  Hanu  make  it  the  Brahman's 
Then  is  no  poor  law.     Charity  is  all  private. 


The"  govermnent.  in  time  of  famine,  supplies  relief  worla. 
Xn  au  the  principal  cities  and  mission  stations  _  Europeans 
have  established  friend-in-need  societies  or  charity  boards. 
There  are  forty-eight  houses  for  opium  refugees.  The  Lady 
Dnflerin  Association  ( i88s )  had  133  hospitals  and  dispensaries, 
74  lady  doctors,  53  assistants  and  1S7  medical  students. 
There  are  probablv  spo.ooo  lepers  in  In<La;  and  there  are  now 
47  leper  asylums.  The  largest  has  545  inmates.  There  are 
9  asylums  and  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf-mutes,  and  33 
for  the  insane:  xi^  orphanages  and  7  juvenile  reformatories. 
The  government  is  developing  great  schemes  of  irrigation, 
commerce,  and  industry.  It  is  introducing  agricultural  banla 
and  postal  savingi-banks. 

BiBLioGRAPHr:  Slalislical  Abstract  for  British  India,  Annual, 
London:     Slalislical    Abstract   for    Ou   Colonies,    Annual. 

,  London:  India  in  th*  ^inttttnlh  Ctntury  by  D.  C.  Boulger, 
London,  1901:  Nm'  India,  by  Sir  H.  J.  S.  Cotton,  London, 
1904:  India  in  At  Victorian  Age,  by  R.  C.  Dutt,  London, 
1904:  India,  Its  Administration  ana  Progress,  by  Sir  John 
Strachey.  London,  1903 :  Tk*  Poverty  of  India,  by  Dadabbai 
Naoraji,  London,  190 1. 

mDIVIDUALISH:  The  term  individualism,  as 
used  in  social  science,  has  been  defined  as  "the 
tiieory  of  government  which  favors  the  non-in- 
terference of  the  State  in  the  affairs  of  individuals. 
("Century  Dictionary").     It  is,  however,  more 
commonly,  and  much  more  correctly,  used  for 
the  tendency  to  oppose  State  interference  in  the 
affairs  of  the  individual  rather  than  for  any  cut- 
and-dried  theory  of  the  function  or  lack  of  ftmc- 
tion  of  the  State.     When  a  man  says  he  is  an 
individualist,  he  usually  means  not  that  he  holds 
any  exact  a  priori  theory  as  to  what  the  State 
should  or  should  not  do,  but  that  he 
DaAiiitlan    ii^clines  to  oppose  State  interference, 
^^^  unless  it  be  very  clearly  proved  that 

it  is  necessary.  The  presumption 
with  him  is  against  interference.  He  inclines  to  re- 
sist socialistic  legislation,  even  in  small  matters, 
'est  they  lead  to  a  general  State  socialism.  He 
believes  that  we  must  finally  decide  from  ex- 
perience and  history  what  m  each  particular 
case  is  wise.  Individualism  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  anarchism  (q.  v.),  nor  with  the 
positive  program  laid  down  by  particular  in- 
dividualists, however  prominent.  (See  Single 
Tax;  Spbncer;  Voluntaryism.) 

We  find  individualism  somewhat  developed 
among  the  Greek  Sophists  and  in  all  Greek 
thought.  Greek  political  philosophy  conceived, 
it  is  true,  of  the  individual  as  living  for  the  State 
rather  than  for  himself;  but  with  this  went  a 
high  conception  of  the  complete  man,  the  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body,  and  this  developed  a  prac- 
tical, ethical,  if  not  a  political  individualism. 
Aristotle,  with  his  tendency  to  exalt  the  concrete 
over  Platonic  abstractions,  may  be  said  to  be  the 
first  great  thinker  of  individualism,  tho  even 
he  held  the  high  Greek  conception  of  the  State. 
The  Cyrenaic  and  the  Epicurean  schools  both 
developed  a  type  of  ethical  individualism.  Still 
more  did  Stoicism  lend  itself  consistently  to 
individualism.  Some  of  the  profoundest  thoughts 
of  ethical  individualism  have  come  down  from  the 
Greek  Stoics,  while  some  of  its  noblest  and  most 
classic  utterances  must  be  sought  in  the  pages  of 
the  Roman  Stoics. 

The  Roman  Empire,  it  is  true,  developed  into 
a  strong  imperialism;  nevertheless,  in  Roman 
thought,  and  above  all  in  Roman  jurisprudence, 
the  individual  is  in  a  large  sense  supreme  over  the 
State,  since  we  have  here  the  first  clear  develop- 
ment of  the  theory  of  contract  between  free  in- 
dividttals.     Meanwhile,  the  life  and  teachings  of 


Christ  were  developing,  many  hold,  an  individual- 
ism flowering  into  fraternal  charity  rather  than 
the  primitive  Christian  communism,  of  which  so 
much  is  said  to-day.  (For  a  discussion  of  this, 
see  Christ  and  Social  Rbporu;  Christianitt 
AND  Social  Reform.)  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Middle  Ages,  inheriting  the  traditions  of  Roman 
power,  together  with  the  religious  teachings  of 
Christ,  developed  an  ecclesiasticad  paternalism 
removed  alike  from  a  primitive  communism  or  an 
ethical  individualism.  Nevertheless,  in  some  of 
the  schoolmen  we  trace  an  individual- 
Modara  la-  *^^  thought  based  in  part  upon  the 
diTldsalicm  t^^chings  of  Aristotle,  while  some  of 
the  ascetics  practised  what  may  be 
called  a  selfish  individualistic  spiritu- 
ality. The  characteristic  ages  of  individualism, 
however,  are  those  between  the  fifteenth  and  the 
nineteenth  centuries.  Revolting  alike  from  the 
despotism  of  the  Church  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
warrior,  we  find  the  individual  asserting  himself 
everywhere,  in  religion  and  in  philosophy,  in 
political  science  and  in  practice.  In  religion, 
Luther,  by  the  doctrine  of  salvation  by  faith, 
lifts  the  individual  into  the  right  of  private 
judgment;  while  Calvin,  with  his  doctrine  of  the 
divine  decrees,  by  making  man  obedient  to  God 
alone,  lifts  him  above  obedience  to  any  human 
power.  From  the  position  of  Luther  or  Calvin  it 
was  but  a  step  toward  the  practical  realization  of 
their  theories  by  an  assertion  of  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment  in  morals  and  of  civil  liberty  in 
matters  where  unity  of  action  was  not  a  social 
necessity.  Kant,  Bentham,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
all  helped  people  to  take  this  step  more  and  more 
fearlessly.  The  line  of  thought  advanced  by 
these  men  finds  its  legitimate  (^velopment  in  the 
writings  of  John  Morley  and  its  exaggeration  in 
those  of  W.  K.  Clifford. 

Says  Mr.  Morley  ("On  Compromise,"  pp.  878- 
381): 

We  may  best  estimate  the  worth  and  the  significance  of 
the  doctnne  of  liberty  by  considering  the  line  of  thought 
and  observation  which  led  to  it.  To  begin  with,  it  is  in  Mr. 
Mill's  hands  something  quite  different  from  the  same  doctrine 
as  preached  by  the  French  revolutionary  school;  indeed,  one 
might  even  call  it  reactionary,  in  respect  of  the  French  theory 
of  a  hundred  years  back.  It  reposes  on  no  principle  of 
abstract  right,  but,  like  the  rest  of  its  author's  opinions,  on 
principles  of  utility  and  experience.  .  .  .  Mr.  Carlyle  and  one 
or  two  rhetorical  imitators  poured  malediction  on  the  many- 
beaded  populace,  and  with  rather  a  pitiful  impatience  in- 
sisted that  the  only  hope  for  men  lay  in  their  finding  and  obey- 
ing a  strong  man — a  king,  a  hero,  a  dictator.  How  be  was  to 
be  found,  neither  the  master  nor  his  still  angrier  and  more  im- 
patient mimics  could  ever  tell  us. 

Now  Mr.  Mill's  doctrine  laid  down  the  main  condition  of 
finding  your  hero — viz.,  that  all  ways  should  be  left  open  to 
him,  because  no  man,  nor  majority  of  men,  could  possibly 
tell  by  which  of  these  ways  their  deliverers  were  from  time  to 
time  destined  to  present  themselves.  Wits  have  caricatured 
all  this  by  asking  us  whether  by  encouraging  the  tares  to 
grow,  you  give  the  wheat  a  better  chance.  This  is  as  mis- 
leading as  such  metaphors  usually  are.  The  doctrine  of 
liberty  rests  on  a  faith  drawn  from  the  observation  of  human 
progress,  that  tho  we  know  wheat  to  be  serviceable  and  tares 
to  be  worthless,  yet  there  are  in  the  great  seed-plot  of  human 
nature  a  thousand  rudimentary  germs,  not  wheat  and  not 
tares,  of  whose  properties  we  have  not  had  a  fair  opportunity 
of  assuring  ourselves.  If  you  are  too  eager  to  pluck  up  the 
tares,  you  are  very  likely  to  pluck  up  with  them  these  untried 
possibilities  of  human  excellence,  and  you  are,  moreover,  very 
likely  to  injure  the  growing  wheat  as  well.  The  demonstra- 
tion of  this  lies  in  the  recorded  experience  of  mankind. 

Pres.  Hadley  thus  sums  up  this  philosophy  of 
individualism  ("Economics,    p.  14): 

Constitutional  liberty  in  politics,  rational  altruism  in  morals, 
and  modem  business  methods  in  production  and  distribution 
of  wealth  have  been  the  outcome  of  the  great  individualistic 
movement  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  individualist  has 
taught  people  not  to  confound  public  morality  with  a  state 
church,  public  security  with  police  activity,  or  public  wealth 
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with  government  property.  He  hu  taught  men  that,  M 
■ociety  develop*,  tne  mtereata  of  its  memben  become  more 
and  more  harmonious ;  in  other  words,  that  rational  egoism 
and  rational  altruism  tend  to  coincide. 

But  the  characteristic  modem  development  of 
individualism  is  economic.  With  many  fore- 
runners, and  perhaps  particularly  Hume,  Adam 
Smith  is  here  the  great  name,  the  father  of  the 
school  of  natiu-al  liberty,  which  we 
do  not  dwell  upon  here  only  because 
it  is  treated  in  full  elsewhere.  (See 
Political  Economy.)  Yet  perhaps 
even  here  the  school  of  natural  liberty  and  Adam 
Smith  are  a  result  rather  than  a  cause.  It  was 
necessary  to  break  the  old  economic  restraints. 
New  discoveries,  new  inventions,  new  processes 
refused  to  be  fettered  by  old  laws.  In  France, 
the  Revolution;  in  England,  Adam  Smith;  in 
Germany,  the  Stein  Hardenberg  legislation;  in 
America,  the  bills  of  rights  incorporated  into  the 
national  and  state  constitutions,  all  witness  to  and 
develop  the  same  tendency  to  free  and  to  protect 
the  individual  from  restraint.  In  every  country 
it  has  produced  reaction — in  France,  the  empire; 
in  Germany,  state  and  democratic  socialism;  in 
England,  factory  laws  and  more  recently  munic- 
ipalism;  in  the  United  States,  federalism,  republi- 
canism, and  protection .  Through  all  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  however,  individualism 
was  in  all  directions  dominant.  Its  results  are 
well  known.  The  individual,  free  from  legisla- 
tive restraint,  seeks  gain.  The  producer  who  can 
produce  the  most,  the  best,  or  the  cheapest  gains 
the  market.  Out  of  competition  to  do  this  has 
sprung  the  modem  mastery  of  the 
methwls  of  production,  division  of 
labor,  improved  machinery,  gigantic 
plants,  the  factory  system,  industry 
on  the  large  scale ;  if  it  has  produced  the  capitalist 
and  the  millionaire,  it  has  also  both  lowered 
prices  and  raised  wages  for  the  million.  In  its 
search  for  new  markets  and  commercial  gain  it 
has  girded  the  world  with  the  telegraph,  conti- 
nents with  railroads,  and  whitened  the  sea  with 
sails.  It  has  developed  more  progress  in  loo 
years  than  all  the  otner  centuries  put  together. 
If  its  characteristic  results  have  been  material, 
it  has  made  education  common.  It  is  true  that 
large  producers  and  the  development  of  colossal 
transportation  corporations  have  created  diffi- 
culties for  the  small  producer,  made  the  workman 
largely  dependent  upon  the  capitalist,  and  devel- 
oped the  means  of  production  beyond  the  pres- 
ent ability  to  consume,  causing  the  phenomena 
of  the  unemployed  and  the  tramp.  But  it  must 
be  remembered,  in  the  first  place,  that  these  evils 
are  due  to  the  very  success  of  individualism,  so 
that  we  should  think  twice  before  we  attempt  to 
ctire  them  by  destroying  the  system  which  has 
created  this  success:  secondly,  it  is  to  be  doubted 
it  there  are  more  unemployed  than  before,  while 
certainly  real  wages,  measured  by  prices,  are 
materially  advanced;  thirdly,  individualists  be- 
lieve that  the  cure  lies  not  in  forsaking  the  prin- 
ciple which  has  been  the  very  life  of  mcwiem 
progress,  but  in  lifting  up  every  individual  to  a 
level  of  more  effective  competition  till  every  man 
receive  the  means  of  life  because  every  man  is 
able  to  contribute  something  to  the  social  need. 
What  is  ne^ed,  according  to  this  view,  is  not 
less  but  more  individualism. 

Modem  practical  individualism  does  not  urge 
that  at  present  we  should  do  away  with  all  in- 
dustrial legislation  or  all  interference  of  the  State 


with  the  affairs  of  individuals;  it  believes  that  tiU 
men  grow  wiser  they  need  some  legislative  checla, 
but  it  holds  that  in  general  it  is  wiser  to  let  the 
individual  act  as  he  will  and  seek  to  overcome 
the  ills  resulting  from  his  mistakes  by  educating 
wiser  and  better  individuals. 

The  Argument  for  Individualism 

The  arguments  for  individualism  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  four  heads:  (i)  The 
ethical  argument;  (a)  the  biological;  (3)  the 
inductive  positive  argument;  (4)  the  inductive 
negative  argument  from  the  follies  and  evils  of 
State  interference.  The  ethical  argument  prob- 
ably affects  the  common  consciousness  far  more, 
than  any  other.  Prof.  S.  N.  Patten,  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  "Theory  of  Social  Forces," 
considers  individualism  to  rest  largely  on  eight- 
eenth-century philosophy,  and  says: 

I  question  whether  the  hold  which  this  social  philosophy 
has  on  the  popular  mind  can  be  shaken  by  an  appeal  to  in- 
ductive evidence.  This  hold  depends  upon  certain  concepts 
and  ideals  which  have  received  rlssiiiral  statements  at  the 
hands  of  our  ablest  thinlcers,  and  which  cannot  be  displaced 
by  unorganised  facts. 

The  basis  of  popular  individualism  undoubtedly 
lies  deep  down  m  the  fundamental  facts  of  the  luii- 
verse,  in  the  power,  the  worth,  the  consciousness  of 
responsibility  in  the  individual  soul. 
_^         It  takes  ordinarily  a  form  either  re- 
vmg^     ligious  or  one  of  so-called  natural 
Aitnmmtt   ^*^''^-     One    of    the    fundamental 
^'r  principles  of  Christianity  is  the  worth 

of  the  individual  soul.  Protestant- 
ism, with  its  right  of  private  judgment,  its  doc- 
trine of  salvation  by  faith,  is  particularly  in 
accord  with  the  individualistic  tendency. 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  in  his  "Evolution  of  Chris- 
tianity,' says: 

It  has  been  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  6nt  Socialist. 
This  is  certainly  an  inexact,  if  not  an  absolutely  erroneous, 
statement.  It  would  be  more  nearly  correct  to  say  that  He 
was  the  fii^t  individualist.  The  Socialist  assumes  that  the 
mvlific  cause  of  misery  in  the  world  is  bad  social  organisation. 
Christ  assumed  that  the  prolific  cause  of  misery  in  the  world 
is  individual  wrong-doing. 

Says  Mr.  N.  P.  Gilman  ("Socialism  and  the 
American  Spirit,"  pp.  324-327) : 

A  higher  individualism  is  possible,  and  has  long  been  actual, 
with  at  least  a  few  of  each  generation  of  manldnd.  It  respects 
every  person  as  having  something  of  infinite  worth  in  him, 
and  would  begin  to  improve  the  worid  by  elevating  the  single 
spirit,  counting  no  advance  pcnnanent  that  is  not  based  on 
reformed  and  cultivated  individuals.  This  method  fully 
deserves  the  epithet  "  Christian,"  derived  from  "  the  only  soul 
in  history  who  has  appreciated  .the  worth  of  a  man."  The 
teaching  of  Jesus  was  profoundly  individualistic  in  its  im- 
perative address  to  the  private  conscience.  Such  a  spiritual 
doctrine  does  not  find  its  natural  alliance  with  a  mechanical 
socialism.  This,  with  most  of  its  expounders,  is  materialistic 
to  the  core.  The  Christian  spirit  is  in  full  harmony  with  a 
rationalized  individualism  in  social  life.  So  inspired,  in- 
dividualism includes  voluntary  cooperation,  the  method  of 
modem  civilization ;  and  the  ideai  to  which  it  tends  is  fraternal- 
ism,  not  paternalism.  The  inquiry  is  extremely  pertinent; 
"  Have  we  yet  even  discovered  the  resources  of  an  individual- 
ism which  IS  not  synonymous  with  selfishness,  but  welcomes 
and  fosters  public  spirit?"  Few  wise  persons  will  answer 
this  in  the  amrmative. 

This  higher  individualism,  perhaps,  quite  as 
often  to-day  takes  the  form  of  so-called  natural 
ethics." 

Mr.  M.  D.  O'Brien,  in  the  Introduction  to  bis 
"SociaUsm  Tested  by  Facts,"  says: 

Weak  and  little,  low  and  corrupt  as  he  is,  yet  nature  has 
endowed  man  with  such  a  spirit  that  he  can  never  permanent- 
ly become  the  slave  of  men.  This  spirit  is  individualism, 
the  deepest  and  mightiest  fact  in  eastenoe,  which  brings 
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man  clomt  to  nature  henelf,  to  hii  central  sQent  home, 
and  plants  the  root  of  his  life  in  a  mbstance  that  cannot 
peiisn.  Through  this  spirit  works  the  infinite,  and  while  the 
neavens  bend  above,  it  can  never  break  or  fail.  .  .  .  This 
spirit  of  individualism,  of  non-conformity,  of  social,  poUtical, 
and  religious  heresy  is  the  sword  which  Nature  forges  while 
despots  sleep;  and  just  when  they  dream  themselves  insured 
in  an  eternity  of  comfortable  stagnation  it  suddenly  flashes 
before  them,  scattering  their  [^ans,  circumventing  their 
cunning,  and  breaking  all  their  pet  idols  in  pieces.  This 
spirit  opens  the  enslaving  shell  of  custom,  throws  it  aside, 
and  allows  the  inner  life  to  grow.  Low  slavish  natures  hate 
and  fear  it  above  everything,  and  no  means  an  too  bad  for 
them  to  use  against  it;  out  it  has  always  manatped  in  the  long 
mn  to  undo  them,  and  it  will  yet  live  and  flourish  when  they 
and  all  their  works  are  lost  in  the  slavery  of  the  past. 

"Individualism,"  say^s  Draper  ("Conflict  Be- 
tween Religion  and  Science,'  chap,  ii.,  p.  295). 
"rests  on  the  principle  that  a  man  shall  be  his 
own  master." 

It  is  in  such  thoughts,  of  the  worth  of  the  in- 
dividual, either  because  of  its  individual  union 
with  God,  if  the  theory  take  a  religious  form,  or 
because  of  the  conviction  that  simple  character, 
self-rule,  self-reliance,  self-poise,  is  the  one  thing 
of  worth  in  the  universe,  that  most  men  base 
their  argument  for  individualism.  They  argue 
that  for  the  State  to  interfere  with  the  action  of 
the  individual  weakens  character.  It  is  far  bet- 
ter, says  the  individualist,  for  men  to  carve  their 
own  way,  to  live  their  own  lives,  to  learn  by  ex- 
perience their  own  lessons,  even  if  they  make 
continual  blunders,  than  for  the  State  to  be  in- 
terfering, even  if,  so  far  as  the  immediate  step 
be  concerned,  it  interfere  wisely,  because  the 
latter  course  will  weaken  the  individual  will  and 
lessen  individual  ability.  Few  individualists 
think  that  any  government  is  wise  enough  to 
interfere  wisely,  but  even  if  it  were,  individualists 
would  still  oppose  it  because  of  its  undermining 
influences  upon  character.  A  wise  government, 
they  would  argue,  may  be  even  worse  than  a 
foolish  government.  A  foolish  government  would 
probably  call  out  resistance  and  activity.  A  wise 
paternalism  might  lull  to  eternal  sleep  the  power 
of  self-choice  and  self-will. 

The  second  argument  for  individualism  is  a 
biological  one.     (For  a  completer  statement  of 
it,   see   Biology;   Evolution.)     We   shall  also 
notice  it  again  in  considering  the  objection  to 
socialism.     It  may  be  said  in  a  word  to  be  that 
there  can  be  no  progress  save  by  competition,  no 
progress  save  by  natural  selection  and  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest,  so  that  the  struggle  for  life 
between  individuals  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
progressive  life,  while  just  so  far  as  the  State  in- 
terferes with  this  struggle  between 
m^        individuals,  and  either  forces  or  leads 
BiolevlMl   *''  '"^^   "**°  cooperation,   it  must 
A.ynS!«ii»    induce    a   low   and    lowering   social 
^^9^""'^     level  and  the  gradual  degeneration  of 
the  individual.     This  is  one  of  the 
arguments  for  individualism  most  prevalent  to- 
day.    We  do  not  dwell  upon  it  here  simply  be- 
cause it  is  considered  elsewhere.     (See  Biology; 
Evolution.) 

The  third  argument,  or  the  induction  from 

positive  experiences  of  individualism,  may  be 

deemed  but  a  form  of  the  biological  argument. 

It  is,  however,  such   an  important 

Tb»  Axra    ^°"'*  *®  ***  make  it  worthy  of  treat- 

nant  Cram    '"^'"  ^^  '*®®'^-     ^^  argues  that  the 

Xxpariesoe  ^'S^^^^   civilization,   materially  and 

^^  in  character,  has  as  a  matter  of  fact 

been  developed  when  there  has  been 

the  most  individualism.    We  have  seen  something 

of  this  in  considering  the  history  of  individualism. 


Beginning  largely  with  Adam  Smith  and  the  so- 
called  school  of  national  liberty  (see  Political 
Economy)  ,  we  have  had  less  interference  of  the 
State  with  the  individual  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  civilized  man.  What  has  been  the  re- 
sult ?  There  have  been  evils ;  no  man  claims  per- 
fection for  the  nineteenth  century;  but  there  has 
been  more  progress  in  most  directions  than  in 
all  the  other  centuries  of  civilization  put  to- 
gether. In  science,  in  the  means  of  livelihood, 
in  popular  education,  in  the  art  of  preserving 
life,  in  aciquainting  men  with  the  facts  of  the 
universe,  in  the  means  of  communication,  man 
has  advanced  as  never  before  in  all  his  history. 
Generally  speaking,  perhaps,  the  country  where 
individualism  has  been  carried  to  the  farthest 
degree  is  the  United  States,  with  Great  Britain 
next.  With  what  result?  These  two  countries  are 
to-day  the  wealthiest,  the  strongest,  the  most  vital 
countries  of  the  world.  The  language  and  the 
commerce  of  these  two  nations  are  dominating 
the  world.  Particularly  has  the  U.  S.  stood  for 
individualism. 

Sajrs  Mr.  N.  P.  Oilman  ("Socialism  and  the 
American  Spirit,"  p.  90) : 

In  more  senses  than  one  America  may  be  called  the  para- 
dise of  the  individual.  No  other  country  has  held  out  such 
peat  prises  to  private  talent  for  the  last  century,  or  offered 
It  a  freer  field  to  work  in.  A  manly,  capable,  and  self-reliant 
people,  Americans  have  had  an  opportumty  the  like  of  which 
IS  unknown  to  history.  Least  ct  all  peofues  have  they  bad 
reason  to  put  their  faith  in  governmental  machinery,  even  that 
of  their  own  devising,  in  preference  to  individual  initiative 
and  voluntary  cooperation.  Especially  in  the  building  up  of 
great  manufacturing  industries  and  the  development  of  im- 
mense transportation  systems  has  the  practical  genius  of  the 
people  asserted  itself,  with  the  results  m  the  gigantic  opera- 
tions and  colossal  fortunes  which  we  see  to-dav  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  American  is  always  ready  to  receive  help  from 
the  State  in  starting  a  railway  or  a  steamship  line  (the  old 
flag  and  an  appropriation),  but  he  is  not  at  all  inclined  to 
consider  the  government  a  proper  agent  for  the  management 
or  ownership  of  either. 

Mr.  Oilman  quotes  Alfred  Fouillde  as  saying 
("Education  from  a  National  Standpoint,"  Am. 
ed.,  p.  6):  "Scarcely  an  American  can  be  found 
who  has  not  in  his  mind,  in  a  more  or  less  nebu- 
lous form,  this  idea  of  illimitable  individu^ism 
and  indefinite  expansion." 

Now,  what  has  been  the  result?  America's 
material  wealth,  her  popular  education,  and  her 
progress  in  almost  all  ways,  are  the  marvel  of  the 
world.  Nowhere  do  the  common  p>eople  begin 
to  be  so  well  off.  In  wages,  in  home  comforts, 
in  liberty,  in  popular  education,  the  working 
people  native  to  the  U.  S.  are  far  ahead  of  any 
working  classes  of  the  world,  unless  it  be  in  New 
Zealand  and  in  Australia.  Particularly  has  busi- 
ness in  America  been  free  from  governmental 
restrictions,  with  the  result  that  nowhere  else  does 
business  begin  to  be  carried  on  in  so  effective  or 
colossal  a  way,  and  nowhere  else  are  the  masses 
of  the  people  so  well  off.  This  last  thought  leads 
to  the  reflection  that  the  very  fact  of  tiie  pros- 
perity of  the  people  is  the  cause  of  the  present 
social  unrest. 

Says  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  Introduction  to 
"A  Plea  for  Liberty": 

Of  the  many  ways  in  which  common-sense  inferences  about 
social  affairs  are  Siitly  contradicted  by  events . . .  one  of  the 
most  curious  is  the  way  in  which  the  more  things  improve, 
the  louder  become  the  exclamations  about  their  badness.  In 
the  days  when  the  people  were  without  any  political  power, 
their  subjection  was  rarely  complained  oi;  but  after  free 
institutions  had  so  far  advanced  in  England  that  our  political 
arrangements  were  envied  by  continental  peoples,  the  de- 
nunciations of  aristocratic  rule  grew  gradually  stronger,  until 
there  came  a  great  widening  of  the  franchise,  soon  followed 
by  complaints  that  things  were  going  wrong  for  want  of  itiU 
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further  widenioa.  ...  A  eentury  mo,  when  scarcely  a.  man 
could  be  found  who  was  not  occasionally  intoxicated,  and  when 
inability  to  take  one  or  two  bottles  of  wine 
brought  contempt,  no  agitation  arose  a^nst 
the  vice  of  drunkenness;  but  now  that,  in  the 
•Ib^-  course  of  fifty  years,  ^the  voluntary  efforts  of 
M^'  temperance  societies,  joined  with  more  general 
TMtlllitin  causes,  have  producnl  comparative  sobriety, 
there  are  vociferous  demands  for  laws  to 
prevent  the  ruinous  effects  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  ,  .  .  And  so  it  is,  too,  with  the  general  state  of 
the  population  in  respect  of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  the 
appliances  of  life.  Leaving  out  of  the  comparison  early 
barbaric  states,  there  has  been  a  conspicuous  progress  from 
the  time  when  most  rustics  lived  on  bsjrley  bread,  rye  bread, 
and  oatmeal,  down  to  our  own  time,  when  the  consumption  of 
white  wbeaten  bnad  is  universal;  from  the  days  when  coarse 
jackets,  reaching  to  the  knees,  left  the  l«s  bare,  down  to  the 
present  day,  when  laboring  people,  like  their  employen,  have 
the  whole  body  oovend  by  two  or  more  layen  of  clothing; 
frxnn  the  old  era  of  sinf^e-roomed  huts  without  chimneys,  or 
from  the  fifteenth  century,  when  even  an  ordinary  gentle- 
man's house  was  commonly  without  wainscot  or  plaster  on 
its  walls,  down  to  the  present  century,  when  every  cottage 
has  more  rooms  than  one,  and  the  houses  of  artisans  usually 
have  several,  while  all  have  fireplaces,  chimneys,  and  glazed 
windows,  accompanied  mostly  by  paper-hangings  and  painted 
doors,  there  has  been,  I  say,  a  conspicuous  progress  in  the 
condition  of  the  people.  And  this  progress  has  been  still 
more  marloed  within  our  own  time.  Any  one  who  can  look 
back  sixty  years,  when  the  amount  of  pauperism  was  far 
greater  than  now,  and  beggars  abundant,  is  struck  by  the 
comparative  size  and  finish  of  the  new  houses  of  operatives; 
by  the  better  dress  of  workmen,  who  wear  broadcloth  on 
Sundays,  and  that  of  servant  girls,  who  vie  with  their  mis- 
tresses; by  the  higher  standard  of  living,  which  leads  to  a 
great  demand  for  the  best  qualities  of  food  by  working  people. 
.  .  .  Not  that  the  evils  to  be  remedied  are  small.  Let  no 
one  suppose  that  by  emphasizing  the  above  paradox  I  wish 
to  make  light  of  the  sufferings  which  most  men  have  to  bear. 
The  fates  of  the  great  majority  have  ever  been,  and  doubtless 
still  are,  so  sad  that  it  is  painful  to  think  of  them.  Unques- 
tionably the  existing  ty^  of  social  organization  is  one  which 
none  who  care  for  theirland  can  contemplate  with  satisfaction, 
and  unquestionably  men's  activities  accompanying  this  type, 
are  far  from  being  admirable.  .  .  .  But  it  is  not  a  question 
of  absolute  evils;  it  is  a  question  of  relative  evils — whether 
the  evils  at  present  suffered  axe  or  are  not  less  than  the  evils 
which  would  be  suffered  under  another  system;  whether 
efforts  for  mitigation  along  the  lines  thus  followed  are  not 
man  likely  to  succeed  than  efforts  along  different  lines.  .  .  . 
The  present  social  state  is  transitional,  as  past  social  states 
have  been  transitional.  There  will,  I  hope  and  believe, 
come  a  future  social  state,  differing  as  much  from  the  present 
as  the  present  diffen  from  the  past,  with  its  mailed  barons 
and  defenseless  serfs.  .  .  .  My  opposition  to  socialism  re- 
sults from  the  belief  that  it  would  stop  the  progress  to  such 
a  higher  state,  and  bring  back  a  lower  state.  Nothing  but  the 
slow  modification  of  human  nature  by  the  discipline  of  social 
Itfe  can  produce  permanently  advants[geous  changes. 

An  even  stronger  argument  for  individtialism 
is  drawn  from  the  follies  and  miscarriages  of 
the  wisest  and  best-intentioned  State  legislation 
and  control.  As  is  well  known, 
Herbert  Spencer  calls  the  notion 
that  evils  can,  be  readily  righted  by 
legislation  the  great  modem  political 
superstition.  He  says:  "The  great 
I>oliticai  superstition  of  the  past  was 
the  divine  right  of  kings.  The  great  political 
superstition  of  the  present  is  the  divine  right  of 

garliaments"  ("Essay  on  the  Great  Political 
uperstition").  He  is  never  weary  of  illtistrating 
the  sins  of  legislators.  He  argues  that  legislators 
never  know  where  the  effect  of  their  legislation 
will  end.     He  says  (' '  The  Coming  Slavery  ") : 

The  legislator  contemplates  intently  the  things  his  act  will 
achieve,  out  thinks  little  of  the  remoter  issues  of  the  move- 
ment his  act  sets  up,  and  still  less  its  collateral  issues.  When, 
in  war  time,  "food  forpowder"  was  to  be  provided  by  encourag- 
ing population — when  Mr.  Pitt  said,  "Let  us  make  relief  m 
cases  where  there  are  a  number  of  children  a  matter  of  right 
and  honor,  instead  of  a  ground  for  opprobrium  and  contempt," 
it  was  not  expected  that  the  poor-rates  would  be  quadrupled 
in  fifty  years;  that  women  with  many  bastards  would  he  pre- 
ferred as  wives  to  modest  women,  because  of  their  incomes 
fiom  the  parish,  and  that  heats  of  ratepayers  would  be  pulled 
down  into  the  ranks  of  pauperism.  .  .  .  Even  less,  as  I  say, 
does  the  politician  who  plumes  himself  on  the  practicalness 
of  his  aims  conceive  the  indirect  results  which  will  follow  the 
(finctrcMilts  of  bia  measures.    Thus,  to  take  a  case  connected 
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with  one  named  above,  it  was  not  intended  throngh  the  sya. 
tem  of  "payment  by  results  "  to  do  anything  mora  than  give 
teachen  an  efficient  stimulus;  it  was  not  supposed  that  in 
numerous  cases  their  health  would  give  way  under  the 
stimulus;  it  was  not  expected  that  they  would  be  led  to  adopt 
a  cramming  system  and  to  put  undue  pressure  on  dull  and 
weak  children,  often  to  their  great  injury;  it  was  not  foreseen 
that  in  many  cases  a  bodily  enfeeblenient  would  be  caused 
which  no  amount  of  grammar  and  geography  can  compensate 
for.  The  licensing  in  public-bouaes  was  simply  for  maintain- 
ing public  order;  those  who  devised  it  never  imagined  that 
there  would  result  an  organised  interest  powerfully  influen- 
cing elections  in  an  unwholescsme  way.  Nor  did  it  occurto  the 
"practical"  politicians  who  provided  a  compulsory  load-line 
for  merchant  vessels,  that  the  pressure  of  ship-ownen'  in- 
terests would  habitually  cause  the  putting  of  the  load-line 
at  the  very  highest  limit,  and  that  from  precedent  to  prece- 
dent, tending  ever  in  the  same  direction,  the  load-line  would 
gradually  rise  in  the  better  class  of  ships,  as  from  good 
authority  I  leam  that  it  has  already  done.  Legislators  who, 
some  forty  yeara  ago,  by  act  of  Parliament  compelled  railway 
companies  to  supply  cheap  locomotion,  would  nave  ridiculed 
the  toief ,  had  it  been  exprest,  that  eventually  their  act  would 
punish  the  companies  which  improved  the  supply;  and  yet 
this  was  the  result  to  companies  which  began  to  carry  third- 
class  pasaengen  by  fast  trains;  nnce  a  penalty  to  the  amount 
of  the  passenger  duty  was  inflicted  on  them  for  every  third- 
class  passenger  so  carried.  ..."  We  must  educate  our  mas- 
ters,' is  the  well-known  saying  of  a  Liberal  who  opposed  the 
last  extension  of  the  franchise.  Yes,  if  the  education  were 
worthy  to  be  so  called,  and  were  relevant  to  the  pohtical 
enlightenment  needed,  much  might  be  hoped  from  it.  But 
knowing  rules  of  syntax,  being  able  to  add  up  correctly,  hav- 
ing geographical  information  and  a  memory  stacked  with  tha 
dates  a  kings'  accessions  and  generals'  victories,  no  more  im- 
plies fitness  to  form  political  conclusions  than  acquirement  of 
skill  in  drawing  implies  expertness  in  telegraphing  or  than 
ability  to  play  cricket  implies  proficiency  on  the  violin. 
"Surely,"  rejoins  some  one,  "facility  in  reading  opens  the 
way  to  political  knowledge."  Doubtless;  but  willtbe  way  be 
followed?  Table-talk  proves  that  nine  out  of  ten  people  read 
what  amuses  them  or  interests  them  rather  than  what  in- 
structs them;  and  that  the  last  thing  they  read  is  something 
which  tells  them  disagreeable  truths  or  dispels  groundless 
hopes.  That  popular  Mucation  results  in  an  extensive  read- 
ing of  publications  which  foster  pleasant  illusions  rather  than 
of  those  which  insist  on  hard  realities  is  beyond  questiim. 

In  other  writings,  Mr.  Spencer  pves  still  more 
detailed  instances  of  the  ways  m  whidi  State 
legislation  works  unexpected  ills.  He  says 
(''Social  Statics,"  ed.  of  1851,  p.  384) : 

An  architect  and  surveyor  describes  it  (the  BuHding  Act) 
as  having  worked  after  the  following  manner:  In  those  dis- 
tricts of  London  consisting  of  inferior  houses  biult  in  that  uiv. 
suhstantial  fashion  which  the  New  Building  Act  was  to  mend 
there  obtains  an  average  rent,  sufficiently  remunerative  to 
landlords  whose  houses  were  run  up  economically  before  the 
New  Building  Act  passed.  This  existing  average  rent  fixes 
the  rent  that  must  be  charged  in  these  districts  for  new  houses 
ai  the  same  accommodation — that  is,  the  same  number  of 
rooms — for  the  people  they  are  built  for  do  not  appreciate  the 
extra  safety  of  living  within  walls  strengthened  with  hoop- 
iron  bond.  Now  it  turns  out  upon  trial  that  houses  built  in 
accordance  with  the  pnaent  regulations,  and  let  at  this  es- 
tablished rate,  bring  in  nothing  like  a  reasonable  return. 
Buildera  have  consequently  confined  themselves  to  erecting 
houses  in  better  districts  (where  the  possibility  of  a  profitable 
competition  with  preexisting  houses  shows  that  those  pre- 
existing houses  were  tolerably  substantial),  and  have  ceased 
to  erect  dwellings  for  the  masses,  except  in  the  suburbs 
where  no  pressing  sanitary  evils  exist.  Meanwhile,  in  the 
inferior  districts  amove  described,  has  resulted  an  increase  of 
overcrowding — half  a  dozen  families  in  a  house,  a  score  of 
lodgers  to  a  room.  Nay,  more  than  this  has  resulted.  That 
state  of  miserable  dilapidation  into  which  these  abodes  of 
the  poor  are  allowed  to  fall  is  due  to  the  absence  of  com- 
petition from  new  houses.  Landlords  do  not  find  their 
tenants  tempted  away  by  the  offer  of  better  accommodation. 
Repairs,  being  unnecessary  for  securing  the  largest  amount 
of  profit,  are  not  made.  ...  In  fact,  tor  a  large  percentage 
of  the  very  horrors  which  our  sanitary  agitatora  are  t^ing 
to  cure  by  law,  we  have  to  thank  previous  agitatora  of  the 
same  school! 

Later,  in  "The  Sins  of  Legislators,"  Mr.  Spen- 
cer says  of  the  building  laws : 

See  then  what  legislation  has  done.  By  ill-impased  taxes, 
raising  the  prices  of  bricks  and  timber,  it  added  to  the  costs 
of  houses  and  prompted,  for  economy's  sake,  the  use  of  bad 
materials  in  scanty  quantities.  To  check  the  consequent 
production  of  wretched  dwellings,  it  established  regulations 
which,  in  medieval  fashion,  dictated  the  quality  of  the  com- 
modity produced;  there  being  no  perception  that  by  insistin|g 
on  a  higDer  quality  and  tberefoce  higher  price,  it  would  Hmit 
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the  demand  and  eventually  HinrinUh  the  nipply.  By  ad- 
ditional local  burden*,  legulation  ha*  ol  late  itill  further 
hindered  the  building  of  niuUl  hon*e*.  Finally,  having,  by 
•uooeaiive. measures,  produced  first  bad  houses  and  then  a 
deficiency  of  better  ones,  it  has  at  length  provided  for  the 
axtifidally  increased  overfloir  of  poor  people  by  diminishing 
the  hoose  capacity  which  already  could  not  contain  themi 

Where  then  lies  the  Uame  for  the  miseries  of  the  East  End? 
Against  whom  should  be  raised  "the  bitter  cry  of  outcast 
London"?  .  .  . 

So,  too,  with  State  supervision.  Guaranteeing  of  quality 
by  inspection  has  been  snown,  in  the  hall-marking  of  silver, 
to  be  tuperiluoas,  while  the  silver  trade  ha*  been  decreased  by 
it;  and  m  other  cases  it  has  lowered  the  quality  by  establish- 
ing a  standard  which  it  is  useless  to  exceed:  instance  the  case 
of  the  Cork  butter  market,  where  the  higher  kinds  are  dis- 
advantaged in  not  adequately  profiting  bjr  their  better  repute; 
or  instance  the  case  of  herring-branding  (now  optional), 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  put  the  many  inferior  cuien,  who 
hist  reach  the  level  of  official  approval,  on  a  par  with  the  few 
better  ones  who  rise  above  it,  and  so  to  discourage  these. 
But  such  lessons  pass  unlearned.  Even  where  the  failura 
of  inspection  is  most  glaring,  no  notice  ia  taken  at  it;  as 
instance  the  terrible  catastrophe  by  which  a  train  full  of 
peoide  was  destroyed  along  the  Tay  Bridge.  Countless  de- 
nunciations, loud  and  unsparing,  were  vented  against  engineer 
and  contractor:  but  little,  if  anything,  was  said  about  the 
government  officer  from  whom  the  oridge  received  State 
approval.  So,  too.  with  prevention  of  disease.  It  matters 
not  that  under  the  management  or  dictation  of  State  agents 
some  of  the  wont  evils  occur;  as  when  the  lives  of  eighty-seven 
wives  and  children  of  eoldiers  are  sacrificed  in  the  ship 
AcerinfUm;  or  as  when  typhoid  fever  and  diphtheria  are 
diffused  by  a  State-ordered  minage  system,  as  in  Edinburgh; 
or  as  when  officially  enforced  sanitary  appliances,  ever  ge^ 
ting  out  of  order,  increase  the  evils  they  were  to  decrease. 

These  instances  of  the  failure  of  legislation, 
quoted  by  Spencer,  are  now  somewhat  classical 
and  out  of  date,  but  they  can  be  easily  replaced 
bv  modem  ones.  Mr.  Charles  Fairfield,  in  his 
cnapter  on  "State  Socialism  in  the  Antipodes" 
contained  in  "A  Plea  for  Liberty,"  instances  many 
failures  of  legislation  in  Australia,  supposed  to 
be  in  the  vanguard  of  socialistic  progress.  He 
shows  how  the  early-closing  law  in  Melbourne  in 
1885,  whereby  shops  could  not  keep  open  after 
7  P.M.,  proved  utterly  impracticable,  robbing  all 
the  small  suburban  stores,  which  did  their  main 
business  in  the  evening,  of  all  chance  of  success 
and  creating  such  an  opposition  that  the  law  was 
repealed  in  a  few  days.  He  argues  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Australian  State  railroads  has  been  at 
a  heavy  loss,  only  concealed  by  government  book- 
keeping.  In  England  herself  mstances  of  the  fail- 
ure of  State  operations  can  be  multiplied  almost 
indefinitely. 

Says  Mr.  L.  J.  Jennings,  M.P.  {Fortnightly  Re- 
view, August,  1888,  p.  185): 

Look,  for  instance,  at  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office. 
These  two  departments  alone  cost  the  country  £s^i>i'4  a 
year.  The  waste  of  labor  that  poes  on  daily  is  inmdiue. 
At  the  Admiralty  the  officials,  sitting  under  the  same  roof, 
write  long  letters  to  one  another  on  the  most  trivial  subjects, 
just  as  if  they  were  $00  miles  apart.  An  immense  heap  of 
correspondence  may  be  accumulated  about  a  stick  at  seaUng- 
wax  or  a  bit  of  string.  The  accountant-jeneial's  department. 
Clammed  with  extravagantly  paid  officials,  involves  charges 
for  the  workingstaff  of£6i,iij  a  year,  and  a  pension  list  of 
jC3>>3'4-' ■  .  .  Yhe  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty.  Mr.  Forwood, 
has  admitted  ("  First  Report  of  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley's 
Commission,"  0-  975  <)  tnat  if  the  salarica  were  placed  on  a 
"  commercial  basis  the  expense  of  the  accountant-general's 
office  would  be  brought  down  to  jCj;,ooo  or  £40.000  a  year. 
Why  is  it  not  placed  on  a  commercial  basis?  It  cannot  be 
because  the  authorities  have  not  had  a  free  hand  in  the 
"game  of  reorganisation."  There  have  been  at  least  five 
heroic  operations  of  this  kind  since  1^69,  at  tremendous  cost 
to  the  country.  .  .  .  What  sort  of  commentary  is  it  on  the 
great  reorgamsation  of  1878-80.  which  cost  the  country 
;C90.oeo  a  year  in  pensions  and  ^ss,i99  in  bonuses,  that  the 
department  is  now  found  to  be  fiued,  as  the  beads  of  it  allege, 
with  extravagantly  paid  or  incompetent  officials.  .  .  .  The 
War  Office  derk  goes  leisurely  to  his  duties  at  ten  or  eleven, 
and  remains  tin  four  or  five,  his  prescribed  hours  being  six 
each  day.  And  what  is  the  nature  of  his  work?  A  good  deal 
of  it  is  utterly  thrown  away.  Accounts  are  audited  and  re- 
audited  in  a  purely  arbitrary  and  farcical  manner.  .  .  .  Cor- 
respondence rolls  on  in  huge  volumes  about  trifles  light  as  air; 
•  charge  for  the  use  of  a  cab.  a  bill  of  sr.  W.  for  candles,  a 


rent  in  a  scddier's  Jacket,  the  loss  of  a  nosebag  (actual  instances 
of  these  cases  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  taken  befon  tba 
Army  Fjtimat**  Committee,  1887  and  1888)  may  form  the 
theme  of  an  almost  interminal  number  of  letters.  The  cut  in 
the  soldier's  jacket  was  "inquired  into"  by  colonels,  lien- 
tenant-colonels,  deputy  adjutant-general,  assistant  deputiea, 
and  all  sorts  of  high  officials.  The  documents  were  entered 
into  books,  signed,  stamped,  and  passed  on  from  one  to  the 
other  for  nearly  four  weeks. 

In  the  United  States  illustrations  of  the  cost- 
liness and  inefficiency  of  State  operations  are 
notorious.    All  municipal  operations  are  full  of 
jobs.     The  building  of  the  Countv 
_^         (iourt  House  in  New  York  City  is 

Viiltad  ttitti  "'"'y  ***  extreme  instance  of  what 
goes  on  in  all  government  under- 
takings. When  designed  in  1868  its 
cost  was  estimated  at  $350,000.  Before  the  end 
of  187 1  it  had  cost  a  sum  variously  estimated 
at  from  $8,000,000  to  $13,000,000,  and  it  was 
still  far  from  finished.  Among  the  items  of  the 
cost  for  fitting  it  up  were  $404,347  for  satea 
and  $7,500  for  thermometers.  It  is  from  such 
facts  as  these  of  the  rep>eated  failures  of  govern* 
ment  activities  to-day  that  indlvidtialists  drew 
their  negative  argument  against  socialism.  From 
such  instances  they  very  naturally  draw  the  in> 
ference  that  if  government  cannot  efficiently  con- 
duct the  comparatively  small  activities  it  now 
attempts,  it  mtist  still  ftirther  fail  in  the  cdmost 
infinitely  more  difficult  functions  that  would  be 
given  to  it  imder  a  complete  socialistic  regime. 
They  further  argue  that  even  if  government,  sur- 
rotmded  and  supported  by  individualistic  me^- 
ods,  and  with  wetuth  created  by  individualism  for 
it  to  tax,  can,  perhaps,  altho  climisily  and  ex- 
pensively, carry  on  the  few  activities  of  which 
Socialists  make  so  much  to-day,  were 
Tkalmoas-  *^*  government  to  attempt  all,  it 
Mm^a  '^°^^^  ^  quite  another  thuig.  Yet 
■nriJii^nr  if  th^  State  cannot  do  all,  the  accus- 
toming of  people  to  depend  upon  the 
State  weakens  the  power  of  mdivid- 
uals  and  teaches  them  to  lean  on  a  reed  that  final- 
ly will  break.  To  argue  that  government  ever 
can  conduct  the  complete  industrial  life  of  the 
people  is  to  almost  all  economists  and  to  abso- 
lutely all  individualists  the  height  of  absurdity. 
Mr.  E.  S.  Robertson,  in  his  essajr  on  "The  Im- 

Eracticability  of  Socialism  "  (chap.  i.  in  "A  Plea  for 
iberty  "),  argues  that,  passing  by  the  facts  that 
Socialists  very  rarely  go  into  practical  details; 
that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  see  how  socialism 
could  provide  the  clothing  for  a  commtmity  ex- 
cept by  putting  it  into  a  strict  tmiform  as  m  an 
army,  since,  if  fashion  were  allowed,  no  national 
committee  could  foretell  what  would  be  needed — 
passing  by  the  enormous  problem  of  how  to  man- 
age domestic  labor  under  socialism,  except  by 
destroying  the  home,  saying  nothing  of  the  sttU 
greater  diffictilties  of  just  distribution  between 
bbor  of  different  degrees  of  value  and  laborers  of 
different  degrees  of  ability — passing  by  all  these 
and  a  htmdred  other  similar  aifficulties,  socialism 
utterly  breaks  down  before  the  population  ques- 
tion. He  says:  "The  situation  may  be  summed 
up  in  a  sentence:  Socialism  without  restraints  on 
the  increase  of  population  would  be  utterly  ineffi- 
cient. With  such  restraints  it  would  be  slavoy. 
In  a  word,  socialism — the  scheme  of  collective 
capital  and  collective  production  and  distribution 
— breaks  down  the  moment  it  is  subjected  to  any 
practical  test"  How  would  the  community  de- 
cide, he  asks,  of  the  children  bom  in  any  year — 
how  many  boys  diould  be  tailors  and  how  many 
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girls  dressmakers?  "Socialism,  disguise  it  as  we 
ma^,  is  the  negation  of  freedom."  Similarly  atgue 
all  mdividualists. 

But  probably  the  chief  arguments  raised  to-day 
to  show  the  impracticability  of  socialism  and  the 
necessity  of  individualism,  are,  as  above  stated, 
biotogic.  Mr.  Kidd  argues  in  his  "Social  Evolu- 
tion, p.  309,  that  socialism  has  not  and  probablv 
cannot  make  any  serious  attempt  to  deal  with 
even  the  initial  difficulties  of  the  continued  suc- 
cess of  a  society  where  the  struggle  for  existence 
is  eliminated.  He  says:  "Underneath  all  Social- 
ist ideals  yawns  the  problem  of  population." 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  his  latest  work,  says: 
"People  who  in  their  corporate  capacity  abolish 
the  natural  relation  between  merits  and  benefits 
will  presently  be  abolished  themselves.  Either 
they  will  have  to  go  through  the  miseries  of  slow 
decay  consequent  on  the  mcrease  of  those  unfit 
for  the  business  of  life,  or  they  will  be  overrun  bv 
some  people  who  have  not  pursued  the  foolish 
policy  of  fostering  the  worst  at  the  expense  of  the 
better."  Mr.  Lecky  says  ("Democracy  and  Lib- 
erty," chap,  viii.) :  "The  Socialist  remedies  would 
(Mily  bring  evils  far  greater  than  anv  they  could 
possiblv  prevent.  The  desire  of  each  man  to  im- 
prove his  circumstances,  to  reap  the  full  reward 
of  superior  talent,  or  ener^,  or  thrift,  is  the  very 
mainspring  of  the  production  of  the  world .  Take 
these  motives  away;  persuade  men 
-.  ,,     that  by  superior  work  they  will  ob- 

^     -  tain  no  superior  reward;  cut  off  all 

the  hopes  that  stimulate  among  or- 
dinary men  ambition,  enterprise,  in- 
vention, and  self-sacrifice,  and  the 
whole  level  of  production  will  rapidly  and  inevi- 
tably sink.  .  .  .  The  essential  difference  of  men 
in  aptitudes,  capacities,  and  character,  are  things 
that  can  never  be  changed,  and  all  schemes  and 
policies  that  ignore  them  are  doomed  to  ulti- 
mate failure."  Says  Mr.  Kidd  ("Social  Evolu- 
tion"): 

It  win  not  bdp  us,  even  H  then  an  to  tw  no  competing 
aodetiee,  and  if  in  the  contemplated  era  of  socialiam  the  whole 
Inusan  umily.  without  dietinction  of  race  or  color.  i«  to  he 
iodnded  in  a  lederation  within  which  the  competitive  forcea 
are  to  be  auepended.  We  may  draw  such  a  draft  on  our 
imagination,  but  our  common  lenie,  which  baa  to  deal  with 
matcriab  as  they  exist,  refuses  to  honor  it.  We  are  concerned 
not  with  an  imaginary  being,  but  with  man  as  he  exists,  a 
creature  standing  with  countless  eons  of  this  competition 
twhind  him,  every  quality  of  his  mind  and  body  .  .  .  the 
nroduct  of  this  rivalry,  with  its  meaning,  and  allotted  place 
Uierein,  and  capable  of  finding  its  fullest  and  fittest  employ- 
ment oiily  in  its  natural  conditions. 

Individualism,  then,  bases  its  argument  on 
the  fact  that  government  can  scarcely  efficiently 
conduct  even  now  the  cxnnparatively  limited 
functions  that  it  does  attempt,  and  womd  utterly 
break  down  before  the  attempt  to  control  the 
complete  complex  interests  of  all  social  life;  that 
individualism,  on  the  other  hand,  so  far  as  tried 
during  this  century,  while  not  by  any  means  doine 
away  with  all  evils,  has  produced  more  materi^ 
and  educational  progress  than  in  all  the  other 
centuries  put  together,  and  especially  in  those 
cotmtriesand  in  that  country  where  individualism 
has  been  tried  the  most;  that  even  if  socialism 
were  practicable,  it  would  inevitably  lead  to  the 
biological  degeneration  of  the  individual  and  of 
the  race  and  finally  that  even  the  beginnings  of  so- 
cialism tend  to  undermine  that  selfreliance,  self- 
rule,  free  self-sacrifice,  which,  tho  men  consider  it 
bom  of  individual  communion  with  God  or  of 
natural  ethics  alone,  all  men  are  agreed  to  be  the 
noblest  and  the  only  enduring  and  eternal  quality 


of  man.  Individualism  may  not  produce  all  prog- 
ress in  a  day ;  individualists  are  not  blind  to  the 
evils  of  the  present,  but  they  do  know  that  an  in- 
finite progress  has  been  made ;  that  that  progress  is 
now  going  on ;  that  it  has  been  and  is  now  almost 
solely  due  to  individual  struggle  and  competition 
in  life,  and  that  therefore  it  is  but  simple  duty  to  re- 
sist even  the  beginnings  of  a  socialism  which  for  an 
impossible  mirage  threatens  to  attack  all  progress 
and  to  tmdermme  man's  noblest  possession,  in- 
dividual  character  and  individual  aspiration.  It 
is  better  to  let  a  man  struggle  and  work  his  own 
way  even  slowly  toward  character  than  to  lift  him, 
were  it  possible,  into  an  Utopia  of  physical  com- 
fort, at  the  cost  of  weakened  will  and  increased 
tendency  to  rely  on  a  paternal  or  even  a  fraternal 
organization. 

The  Individualist  Prograh 

As  asserted  above,  individualists  are  neither 
doctrinaires  nor  visionaries.  Says  Mr.  Words- 
worth Donisthorpe  in  "The  Linuts  of  Liberty," 
a  chapter  in  "  A  Plea  for  Liberty"  : 

It  is  not  fair  to  assert  or  even  to  inmnuate  that  individual- 
ism as  a  practical  worldni^  doctrine  in  this  country  (England) 
and  in  the  United  States  is  baaed  on  reasoning  from  aratrae- 
tions.  .  .  .  No  one  with  tlie  smalleat  claim  to  attention  has 
been  known  to  affirm  that  this  or  any  other  nation  is  yet  rife  for 
the  abolition  of  the  State.  ...  I  suppose  no  one  acquainted 
with  his  political  writings  win  accuse  victor  Yarros  of  back- 
wardness or  even  of  opportunism.  Yet  says  he,  "  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  external  State  most  be  preceded  by  the  decay  of  the 
nations  which  breathe  Ufeand  vigor  into  that  clumsy  monster; 
in  otiier  words,  it  is  only  when  the  people  learn  to  value  liberty 
and  to  understand  the  truths  of  the  anarchistic  philosophy 
that  the  question  of  practically  abolishing  the  State  looms 
up  and  acquires  significance." 

Mr.  N.  P.  Oilman  says  of  American  individu- 
alists ("  Socialism  and  the  American  Spirit ") : 

The  practical  effort  of  those  who  here  accept  the  name  of 
individualist  is  to  maintain  the  actual  status  against  the  strong 
tendency  toward  socialism  which  characterises  the  time.  U 
this  can  be  successfully  resisted  they  trust  to  gradual  enlight- 
enment to  weaken  gzudually  the  power  of  the  State.  The 
anarchist  ideal,  into  which  extreme  individualism  blends,  is 
not  to  be  reached  by  crying  and  striving.  The  individualist 
trusts  in  natural  and  in  the  unforced  evolution  of  society ; 
he  exerts  himself  with  more  or  less  energy  simply  to  resist 
efforts  contrary  to  this  law  which  tend  to  produce  an  artificial 
development.  .  .  .  The  present  tendency  toward  socialism 
he  would  explain  as  a  reaction  toward  primitive  ideas  which 
have  long  since,  for  the  wiser  minority,  been  fully  exploded 
by  experience.  He  stands  stubbornly  on  the  defensive  against 
this  tendency,  feeling  sure  that,  unchecked,  it  can  only  result 
in  great  evil. 

Contrasting  individualism  with  Schaffle's  defini- 
tion of  socialism  (q.  v.),  Mr.  Oilman  says  concern- 
ing individualism  m  its  practical  application: 

Economic  individualism  would  then  be  the  system  of  pro- 
duction by  means  of  private  capital  (held  by  single  persons, 
firms,  corporations,  or  cooperative  associations);  this  method 
of  production  demands  a  free-labor  contract,  open  competi- 
tion, and  distribution  to  individuals.  The  alpha  and  omega 
of  individualism  is,  accordingly,  private  and  competing 
capitals,  with  a  large  measure  of  individual  freedom  from 
State  control  (p.  11).  ...  If  we  attend  chiefly  to  the  facts 
of  the  existing  situation  in  the  United  States,  we  should  then 
consider  individualism  and  socialism  aa  two  opposite  tttid- 
tneiti,  moved  by  either  of  which  an  American  citiaen  may 
advocate  or  attack  a  definite  and  particular  measure  of 
legislation.  The  Utopia  of  the  individualist,  if  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  may  speak  for  him,  is  an  approach  to  anarchy;  the 
Utopia  of  the  Socialist  melts  into  communism,  but  neither 
scheme  is  proposed  for  immediate  adoption  here  by  sensible 
advocates.  .  .  .  The  individualist  ...  in  all  his  degrees 
tends  to  unfavomble  criticism,  not  to  high  admiration,  a  the 
manner  and  the  results  of  governmental  activity  at  present. 
He  concedes  that  a  nation  may  well  tolerate  a  certain  degree 
of  ineffideney  on  the  part  of  its  officials  in  executing  th«r 
present  taslo.  this  being,  on  the  whole,  more  endurable  than 
the  evils  which  would  result  from  putting  the  same  duties 
upon  private  persons.  He  opposes,  however,  any  conaider- 
•Ue  further  extension  of  the  sphere  of  the  State,  sqd  I00I9 
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to  education  at  the  individnal  mind  and  coneeience  and  to 
seneial  hiubicm  for  relief  from  existing  evils.  The  extreme 
mdividaiklist  would  not  only  resist  the  tendency  to  socialism, 
bat  would  also  retrace  some  ste^  already  talcen  in  that  direc- 
tion, as  he  would  say,  such  as  umvenal  free  education.  There 
ate  very  few,  to  be  sure,  in  America  who  hold  the  creed  with 
such  vigor. 

So  conceiving  of  practical  individualism,  it  is 
evident  that  there  can  be  no  fixed  universal  in- 
dividualist proeram.  It  must  be  different  in 
different  countries;  it  is  differently  conceived  by 
different  individuals.  On  all  important  points 
the  eeneral  individualist  propositions  will  be 
found  in  this  cyclopedia  under  each  respective 
subject.  (See  Land;  Interest;  Wages;  Com- 
petition; Education;  Railroads;  Post-Officb; 
Banking;  Mutual  Banking,  etc.) 

We  give  here  one  illustration  of  how  individ- 
ualists would  work  out  social  problems.  Of  per- 
haps the  most  serious  problem  in  modem  life 
Mr.  N.  P.  Oilman  says  ("Socialism  and  the  Ameri- 
can Spirit"): 

No  evil  in  our  cities  appeals  more  forcibly  to  the  Idnd- 
bearted  than  the  crowded  tenement  bouaei.  .  .  .  Every  one 
who  has  a  particle  of  philanthropy  in  him  cries  out  that  these 
evils  should  be  made  to  cease  from  oS  the  earth.  The  end  is 
dear,  but  what  means  shall  we  use?  The  Socialist  will  dilate 
upon  what  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  have  done,  and  urge  that 
Boston  and  New  York  at  once  purchase  whole  squares,  pull 
down  the  noisome  houses  of  to-oay,  and  erect,  instead,  clean 
and  convenient  tenements,  to  be  let  at  low  rates.  This, 
however,  would  be  too  much  like  Journeying  from  Chingo 
to  Minneapolis,  via  Paris,  the  Sues  Canal,  and  Jainn.  The 
Chicagoan  would  thus  reach  Uinneapolis  in  time,  indeed,  if 
money  and  patience  held  out.  But  a  more  direct  way  would 
be  first  to  discover  what  persons  are  responsible  as  owners  or 
lessors  of  these  foul  habitations,  and  then  to  bring  home  to 
them  as  individuals  the  distress  and  the  crime  which  they 
occasion,  while  drawing  profit  from  such  inhuman  conditions. 
Many  of  these  persons  sin  as  much  through  ignorance  as 
through  hardness  of  heart.  .  .  .  But  if  this  should  be  of  no 
effect,  the  -men  and  women  who  are  taught  by  the  higher 
individualism  that  we  art  our  brothers'  keepers  to  a  great 
degree  can  then  follow  the  example  of  Mrs.  Lincoln  in  Boston. 
Let  them-  singly  or  in  small  associations  buy  or  lease  one  or 
more  dty  houses  in  the  poorer  districts  and  care  for  them  in 
person  or  through  kindly  and  capable  agents.  A  large  piart 
of  the  tenement-house  problem  is  manageable  under  this  sim- 
ple plan.  .  .  .  Where  this  plan  is  not  expedient,  the  Peabody 
trustees  in  London,  the  Improved  Dwelling-House  Associa- 
tions in  Boston  and  New  York,  and  such  individuals  as  Mr.  A. 
T.  White  in  Brooklyn  have  demonstrated  the  eminent  success 
of  a  more  difiicult  method.  Mr.  J.  A.  Riis,  a  good  authority, 
believes  thoroughly  in  the  compatibility  of  "philanthropy 
and  5  per  cent " — the  one  as  beginning,  the  other  as  the  result. 
.  .  .  The  teneount-house  problem  in  our  American  dties  is 
thus  fully  within  the  control  of  a  comparatively  few  penons. 
.  .  .  Very  few  of  the  rich  or  the  moderately  rich  in  the  United 
States  would  need  to  be  converted  to  a  higher  individualism 
than  they  now  practise  to  make  the  tenement-house  proUem 
a  thing  of  the  past  so  far  as  money  can  do  it. 

Such  is,  we  believe,  a  fair  example  of  the  in- 
dividualist program.  For  the  far  more  radical 
proposals  of  such  extreme  individualists  as  the 
phiu>sophical  anarchist — ^the  Spencerians,  the  sin- 
gle-tax men,  the  voluntarians — ^we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  respective  articles  which  treat  of  them.  Most 
individualists  like  Professor  Huxley  condemn 
alike  the  dogmatism  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  the 
theories  of  tne  Socialists.  They  hold,  with  Pro- 
fessor Jevons,  that  in  social  reform  "the  first  step 
is  to  throw  aside  all  supposed  absolute  rights  or 
inflexible  principles";  tney  would  not,  at  present 
at  least,  destroy  the  State;  what  is  shown  by  ex- 
perience that  the  State  can  do  better  than  the 
mdividual,  that  they  would  have  the  State  do; 
but  they  hold  that,  fundamentally  and  eternally, 
all  experience  teaches  that  primary  reliance  must 
be  put  on  industrial  action;  that  what  Umits  in- 
dividual initiation  limits  freedom;  that  what 
weakens  individual  responsibility  weakens  char- 
acter, and  that  therefore,  in  the  words  of  Presi- 
4fa%  S.  S>  Andrews,  o{  Brown  University:  "Iq 


all  economic  activity  the  presumption  is  in  favor 
of  individual  liberty  and  free  competition." 

RsnRBHCKs:  A  PUa  for  LOmfy  (P.  Mackay.  Ed.,  1891): 
Wordsworth  Donisthorpe's  IndtviduaUsm :  A  SytUm  of 
PoUUa  (189a);    The  Man  vnus  llu  SUUt  (a  oolleetion  of 

artides  by  Herbert 


Spencer,  and  published  under  that 

name,  1884);  N.  P.  Guman's  Socialism  and  Ih*  Amtriean 
Spirit  (1893);  W.  G.  Sumner's  What  Social  Clams  Ow  la 
Each  Otur  (1883);  W.  H,  ilallock's  Classtsand  Masstt;  or, 
WtaUk,  Warns,  and  Wtlfar*  in  Km  Unitod  Kingdom  (ik6): 
Edward  Atkinson's  various  articles;  John  Morley  on  Can- 
promts*;  A.  T.  Hadley's  Economies,  an  Account  of  M* 
/btolim  Bttv—n  Privaio  Proptrly  and  PnUie  WMar*. 
See  also  ANARCHisii;  Spbncbr;  Simolb  Tax;  Prbb 
Tradb:  Voluntaryisu.  For  opponte  views  to  those  in 
this  artide  and  for  objections  to  Individualism,  see  SociAI<- 


Revised  by  A.  T.  Hadlbt. 

DTDUSTRIAL  BETTERKEIIT  is  a  phrase  used 
for  the  efforts  undertaken  by  employers  or  firms 
for  the  benefit  in  any  way  of  their  employees. 
It  varies  from  the  model  village  erected  for  the 
benefit  of  a  community  to  the  simplest  arrange- 
ment or  device  in  the  factory  or  store  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  employees.  In  this  article  only  a 
few  of  the  many  forms  of  industrial  betterment  can 
be  mentioned  with  a  few  of  the  firms  most  active 
in  this  regard.  Those  important  instances  which 
can  be  classified  as  model  villages  will  be  noticed 
under  that  head.  (See  also  Social  Secretary.) 
In  the  United  States  industrial  betterment  is 
probably  more  wide-spread  than  in  any  other 
country,  tho  it  has  not  gone  so  far  as  in  the  case  of 
a  few  English  firms.  The  leading  American  firm 
in  this  Ime  is  undoubtedly  the  National  Cash 
Register  Company,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  where  Mr. 
Patterson  and  his  coworkers  have  developed  al- 
most every  kind  of  industrial  betterment.  They 
have  not  created  a  model  village, 
n„itmA  statM  ''i^ii^y  because  it  was  little  needed, 
but  they  have  a  settlement  house 
under  a  social  secretary,  with  club 
rooms  and  library.  In  the  large  dining-hall  any 
of  the  3,800  employees  can  get  a  good  meal  for 
fifteen  cents.  The  works  are  light  and  airy, 
amid  shrubs  and  grass-plots,  the  walls  almost  all 
glazed.  For  twenty-five  cents  a  week  they  give 
a  warm  lunch  to  the  girls,  and  for  slightly  more  to 
some  hundreds  of  men.  They  have  bath  rooms, 
a  recreation  ground  with  gymnastic  apparatus, 
and  rest  their  girls  by  exercises  in  the  works. 
There  are  special  gardens  for  boys  to  cultivate, 
schools  of  various  grades,  kindergarten  and  in- 
dustrial, and  advantages  in  many  other  ways, 
such  as  giving  educational  trips  to  develop  tiieir 
employees.  They  issue  a  paper  and  endeavor  to 
elicit  the  interest 'of  their  employees  by  calling  on 
them  for  suggestions  of  improvements,  ana  by 
frequent  lectures  and  meetings. 

"The  Natural  Food  Company,  of  Niagara,  the 
makers  of  Shredded  Wheat,  is  also  very  progres- 
sive in  this  line.  In  a  ten-acre  lot  they  have  built 
"a  palace  rather  than  a  factory,"  surrounded  by 
parks,  gardens,  and  playgrounas.  The  walls  seem 
all  windows;  there  are  roof -gardens,  an  elegant 
lecture-hall,  also  used  for  dances;  fourteen  bath 
rooms  in  Italian  marble,  free  lunches  for  350  girb 
in  a  spacious  dining-hall,  and  other  social  fear 
tures. 

In  H.  J.  Heinz  8t  Co.'s  pickle  factory,  in  Pitts- 
bui^,  much  is  done  for  the  3,500  employees.  On 
their  works  they  have  roof-gardens  with  plants 
and  creepers ;  the  rooms  are  made  attractive  with 
pictures  and  curios;  there  are  admirable  dining- 
rooms;  they  have  a  carriage  which  each  fine  day 
(^rries  out  some  girls  for  a  picnic,  oookiii^  aad 
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sewing  classes,  an  auditorium  for  lecttires,  con- 
certs, and  theatricals,  seating  x,6oo,  and  other 
beneficial  institutions. 

The  Waltham  Watch  Works,  near  Boston,  and 
the  Crane  Paper  Mills,  Dalton,  Mass.,  have  hand- 
some buildings  in  attractive  towns.  The  Acme 
White  Lead  Works,  at  Detroit,  Mich. ;  the  Cleve- 
land Varnish  Company,  the  U.  S.  Playing  Card 
Company,  at  Cincinnati ;  the  McCormick  Harvester 
Company,  at  Chicago,  have  beautified  buildings. 
The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company ,_  in  Michigan, 
the  Plymouth  Cordage  Company,  in  Massachu- 
setts, have  beautiful  grounds.  The  Ferris  corset 
factory,  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  has  flowers  inside  and 
outside  the  works,  recreation  rooms,  cheap,  good 
lunches,  seaside  cottages,  etc.  The  Sherwin- 
Williams  Paint  Company,  of  Cleveland,  does 
much  for  the  health  of  its  emplojrees.  Very 
many  American  firms  have  lunch  rooms,  rest 
rooms,  and  bath  rooms  for  their  employees. 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  gymna- 
siums, rest  rooms,  recreation  rooms,  shower- 
baths,  on  one  whole  floor  of  their  department 
store.  Mr.  Carnegie's  Institute,  at  Homestead, 
has  library,  concert-hall,  gymnasitmi,  bath,  bowl- 
ing-alleys. The  Athenaeum  of  the  Illinois  Steel 
T^^rks,  at  JoUet  (1880),  was  a  pioneer  in  this  line. 
Warner  Bros.,  at  Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  the  Celluloid 
Company,  and  Weston  Electrical  Instrument 
Company,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  and  other  firms,  have 
similar  club-houses.  Many  railroads,  notably  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  have  fine  Y.  M.  C.  A.  build- 
ings for  their  men,  while  several  traction  compa- 
nies have  reading  and  club  rooms  for  employees. 
The  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Company,  at  Ishpeming, 
Mich.,  have  fine  lunch  and  reading-rooms  for  their 
men.  The  Siegel-Cooper  and  Wanamaker  depart- 
ment stores,  in  New  York,  have  rest  rooms  and 
social  secretaries  for  their  girls,  tho  the  latter  does 
not  use  the  name.  Many  of  the  model  villages, 
too,  considered  under  that  article,  have  also  other 
features  of  industrial  betterment.  The  Ludlow 
Manufacturing  Associates  have  a  memorial  hail, 
with  almost  luxurious  club  rooms,  library,  bath, 
gymnasium,  billiard- tables,  recreation  halls,  etc., 
both  for  men  and  women .  A  social  secretary  gives 
all  her  time  to  looking  after  the  interests  of  the 
employees,  particularlv  of  the  women.  In  Mr. 
Nekon's  cooperative  village  of  Leclaire  there  is  a 
cooperative  store  and  club-house  with  library, 
billiards,  gymnasium,  etc.  The  Colorado  Fuel 
and  Iron  Company,  at  their  different  works  in  Col- 
orado, have  a  social  secretary,  schools  of  various 
kinds,  club-houses,  libraries,  recreation  and  read- 
ing-rooms. 

In  Great  Britain  industrial  betterment  has 
been  largely  connected  with  Model  Villages, 
most  of  these  villages  having  indeed  many  kinds 
of  industrial  betterment.  At  Bouknbvillb  the 
Model  Village  created  by  George  Cadbury,  the 

Eublic  buildings  include  a  bath-house,  school- 
ouses,  a  Ruskm  Hall,  other  halls,  reading-room, 
art-gallery,  playgrounds,  etc.  Their  works  have 
been  called  a  factory  in  a  gardoi.  In  the  dining- 
hall,  tables  are  laid  for  2,000  girls,  and  a  fine  or- 
gan plays  at  times  during  meals.  Recreation 
grounds  adjoin  the  works.  Special  courses  of 
study  are  encouraged,  by  prizes  or 
tuitions  paid  at  industrial  schools. 
Port  Suiuight,  built  by  Lever  Broth- 
ers, near  Birkenhead  (1888),  has  a 
church,  two  groups  of  schools  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  a  public  hall,  inn,  restaurant,  gymna- 
rium, public bath.fountain,  cooperative  stores,  free 
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library  and  tennis,  bowling-  and  quoit-grounds. 
There  are  dining-halls  for  men  and  girls,  the  lat- 
ter seating  1,500  girls.  Food  is  sola  at  very  low 
prices,  tho  covering  cost.  The  company  gives  ex- 
cursions to  the  employees  and  introduce  many 
other  improvements. 

At  Earswick,  near  York,  Mr.  Rowntree  em- 
ployed the  first  social  secretary  in  England  to 
care  for  the  women  and  girl  employees.  So  suc- 
cessful has  this  been  that  the  secretary  has  now 
four  assistants,  while  a  male  secretary,  for  the 
men,  has  one  assistant  and  two  visitors.  The 
secretaries  suggest  improvements,  oversee  the 
social  life  of  the  factory,  and  care  in  every  way 
for  the  interests  of  the  employees.  The  worlcs 
themselves  are  made  attractive,  with  a  rose  gar- 
den, flowers  in  the  rooms,  pictures;  good  venti- 
lation, three  or  four  dining-nuls.  They  maintain 
cooking-schools,  sewing-idiools,  concerts,  and 
other  advantages. 

Messrs.  Boden's  net  factory  in  Derby,  and  the 
Creeper  lace  works  of  Messrs.  Burroughs  &  Well- 
come, at  Dartford,  have  gardens  and  lawns.  The 
latter  have  a  fine  club  building,  baths,  gym- 
nasium, reading-room,  spacious  library  (500  vols.), 
and  encourage  education  in  many  ways.  The 
huge  carpet  factory  of  Templeton  &  Co.,  on  Glas- 


gow Green,  is  faced  with  colored  brickwork, 
Gke  the  Doee's  palace.  Jacob  &  Sons,  at  Dublin, 
and  J.  G.  Graves,  at  Sheffield,  have  roof-gardens. 


French  industrial  betterment  has  run  largely 
to  profit-sharing  (q.  v.,  see  also  Bon  Marche  and 
Leclairb)  and  to  housing,  with  schools  for  chU- 
dren. 

The  Anzin  Mining  Company,  near  Valen- 
ciennes, has  erected  houses,  also  boys',  girls'  kin- 
dergarten and  technical  schools  for  its  10,000 
employees.  Jules  Chagot  &  Cie.,  at  the  Blanzy 
mines  have  built  1,000  houses  in  four  villages, 
and  also  advance  money  to  workmen  desiring  to 
build  their  own  houses,  the  cost  to  be  paid  back 
on  instalments,  without  interest.  They  have 
15  primary  and  6  kindergarten  schools.  Har- 
mel  Brothers,  with  woolen  mills  at  Warm^rville, 
near  Rheims,  have  182  dwellings  with  allotment 
gardens  at  1.50  to  4  francs  per  month.  Their 
mills  (1,000  employees)  are  among  gardens  and 
shrubs,  with  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  Rehted  from 
above.  There  are  recreation  and  reacung-rooms, 
schools  of  all  kinds,  with  travel  for 
QQ^       the  efiScient,  a  special  chapel  and 

jj^tj^    vicar.    MM.  Sainte,  Fr^es,  spinners, 

^^^^  have  built  2  villages  at  Flixecourt, 
with  500  bouses.  There  are  coop- 
erative stores  and  schools.  M.  Menier,  at  Noisid- 
sur-Seine,  has  31a  semidetached  brick  houses, 
dining-halls,  and  schools.  Numerous  French 
firms  provide  lunches  and  restaurants  for  their, 
employees,  as  at  the  Bon  Marchd  in  Paris,  and, 
still  more,  |>rovide  industrial  schools  anddasses 
of  various  kinds. 

The  leading  instances  of  industrial  betterment 
in  Germany  are  the  different  villages  of  the  Krupp 
Sted  Works  (q.  v.).  They  have  baths  in  all  their 
works,  dining-halls,  club-houses,  with  concert, 
recreation,  and  reading-rooms;  schools  of  all 
kinds  for  boys  and  girls,  industrial  and  otherwise; 
cooperative  stores  and  societies;  boarding-houses, 
savings-banks,  insurance  funds. 

Baths  are  provided  at  the  Krupp  mines,  the 
Bochum  Sted  Works,  near  Essen;  the  Spindlers 
of  Cdpenick,  near  Berlin;  the  Badische  Anilin  and 
Soda  Fabrik  of  Ludwigs-Hafen-on-Rhine;  the 
Henkd  Company  of  C^ssddorf;  the  Brandts 
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Works,  at  MOnchen  Gladbach;  and  by  many  other 
firms.  Various  firms  supply  free,  cheap  or  free 
lunches,  notablv  the  Knipps  and  the  Badische 
Anilin  and  Soda  Fabrik,  Messrs.  Spindler  and 
Brandts.  Prominent  in  Germany  are  schools  of 
various  kinds  developed  for  employees. 

In  Austria  industrial  betterment  has  not  gone 
far.  At  Dombim,  in  connection  with  Herr ' 
Hammerie's  cotton-mill,  a  picturesque  industrial 
village  has  been  developed.  At  Smichof,  near 
Prague,  Baron  Ringhofer  has  done  much  biuld- 
ing  for  the  i,ooo  men  in  his  machine  works.  He 
has  also  a  sick  fund  and  "welfare  institutions." 
Other  countries,  like  Belgium,  Holland,  and 
Italv,  are  following  in  the  same  line. 

The  late  Budgett  Meakin,  to  whose  book  on 
"Model  Factories  and  Villages"  we  are  much 
indebted  for  information,  luis  collected  much 
testimony  on  this  point.  In  the  introduction  to 
his  book  he  quotes  the  Reeves  Engine  Company 
of  New  Jersey,  the  policy^  of  which  is  to  provide 
the  best  possible  conditions  for  their  men,  as 
sayine:  "We  can  get  a  better  grade  of  men  who 
are  able  to  do  finer  work  and  more  of  it  by  fol- 
lowing this  course. "  The  Sherwin  Williams  Paint 
Company  says:  "The  three  most  im- 
portant matters  for  attention  shot^d 
be  health,  morals,  and  education, 
because  a  vigorous  employee  can  do 
more  work,  a  conscientious  employee  will  do 
more  conscientious  work,  and  a  more  intelligent 
employee  will  do  more  mtelligent  work."  Mr. 
Weston,  of  Newark,  is  quoted  as  saying:  "It  is 
interesting  to  note  how  frequently  the  health  of 
employees  and  the  requirements  of  business  are 
best  served  by  identical  conditions."  The  Lud- 
low Manufacturing  Associates,  of  Ludlow,  Mass., 
says:  "Social  betterment  to  be  successful  must 
be  free  of  any  suspicion  that  it  is  designed  to 
take  the  place  of  wages;  second,  it  must  not  be 
too  paternal  or  suggest  that  the  recipient  of  its 
benefits  does  not  know  how  to  obtain  them  him- 
self;  third,  the  ideals  aimed  at  must  not  be  too 
far  removed  from  actual  conditions;  fourth,  as 
far  as  possible  and  continuallv  more  and  more, 
the  people  should  assume  the  management." 
Undoubtedly  one  of  the  main  results  is  in  the 
permanence  of  employees  attached  to  a  firm  and 
their  freedom  from  labor  struggles.  Especially  in 
the  case  of  girl  employees,  such  betterment  at- 
tracts a  better  grade  of  girls.  Workrooms,  light, 
airy,  and  attractive,  and  tastefully  appointed, 
undoubtedly  largely  raise  the  qu^ity  of  work 
and  tbe  tone  of  the  workers.  The  entrance  and 
halls  of  the  Natural  Food  Company  are  like  those 
of  a  first-class  hotel.  Flowers  in  factories  are 
becoming  frequent.  Qeanliness  has  even  a  more 
direct  result.  Baths,  especially  shower-baths, 
and  special  costumes  with  provision  when  neces- 
saiy  against  the  inhaling  of  dust  or  gases,  are 
wiaelv  used.  The  provision  of  cheap  but 
healthy  food  and  drink  is  one  of  the  best  pre- 
ventives of  drunkenness.  Rest  rooms  in  great 
factories  and  department  stores  tmdoubtedly  aid 
work.  Free  medical  attendance  and  care  for  the 
convalescent  are  provided  by  many  employers. 
The  provision  of  nealth;^  recreation  is  tne  best 
guard  against  dissipation.  Stopping  monot- 
onous and  sedentary  work  for  a  httle  gymnastic 
exercise,  and,  above  all,  the  provision  of  recrea- 
tion grounds  and  rooms  for  the  noon  hours,  are 
found  most  beneficial. 

RBrsuNCs:  Budgett  MtaJda,  Uaitf  Fadorm  ami  Vithtts 


mDUSTRIAL  COMMISfflOn:  A  congressional 

commission  appointed  June  i8,  1898,  to  investi- 
gate and  suggest  legislation  upon  industrial  con- 
ditions. Five  senators,  five  representatives  and 
nine  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  president  and 
approved  by  the  Senate  formed  the  commission. 
Investigations  were  conducted  by  nine  experts, 
and  innumerable  hearings  at  which  over  700 
witnesses  testified.  The  report  of  the  commission, 
completed  Feb.  19,  1902,  printed  in  nineteen  vol- 
umes and  with  a  general  index  in  the  last  volume, 
is  the  best  recent  summary  of  industrial  conditions 
in  the  United  States,  indfuding  industrial  combi- 
nations, trade-unions,  labor  difficulties,  labor  legis- 
lation, immigration,  wages,  taxation,  etc.,  etc. 

HTDUSTRIAL  nTSURAHCE  (see  also  special 
article  Industrial  Insurance  [State]  in  thb 
Gbrman  Empire;  Olo-Agb  Pensions;  Unem- 
ployment ^or  insurance  against) ;  Trade-Union 
Benefits;  Railway  Benefits;  Friendly  Socie- 
ties; Fraternal  Organizations;  Insurance; 
New  Zealand):  Industrial  insurance  takes 
many  forms.  By  far  the  most  developed  form  of 
State  industrial  insurance  is  that  of  uie  German 
Empire,  considered  in  an  especial  article,  but  al- 
most all  of  the  European  governments  have  fol- 
lowed more  or  less  Germany's  example.  Austria 
enacted  a  law  for  insurance  against  accidents  in 
1887  and  against  sickness  in  1888.  At  present  all 
classes  of  workers  must  be  insured  if  they  earn 
less  than  $480  per  year.  The  organization  is  on  a 
territorial  basis,  and  not  by  trades  as  in  Germany. 
Holland,  Italy,  Finland,  Norway  have  enacted 
similar  systems  since  1895.  All  have  organized 
central  government  banks  to  manage  the  insur- 
ance, tho  the  first  three  permit  insurance  in  pri- 
vate companies. 

Great  Britain  (1898),  Denmark  and  France 
(1899),  Sweden  (1901),  and  Russia  (1904)  make 
the  employer  pecuniarily  responsible  for  indem- 
nities (compensations)  or  annuities.  The  em- 
ployer may  or  may  not  insure  his  employees  in 
private  companies.  This  practise  is  on  the  in- 
crease in  some  countries,  but  the  plan  often  does 
not  work,  as  the  employer  frequently  has  to  be 
sued,  a  process  difficult  or  impossibte  for  those 
who  need  it  most.  Belgium  has  developed  States 
savings-banks  and  unemployment  insurance  on 
lines  being  widely  copied  in  other  countries.  (See 
Belgium;  Unemployment.)  Old-Agb  Pensions 
are  being  adopted  in  many  cotmtries.  (See 
especial  article.)  (For  a  general  government  in- 
surance, see  New  Zealand.)  Outside  of  govern- 
ment, the  main  form  of  industrial  insurance,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States  and  England,  is  the 
trade-union  insurance.  (See  Tradb-Union  Bene- 
fits.) Friendly  societies  in  England,  fraternal 
organizations  in  the  U.  S.,  and  similar  organisa- 
tions elsewhere  do  a  very  large  insurance  business 
for  many  of  moderate  means,  but  generally  are  of 
the  middle  rather  than  of  the  working  classes.  (See 
Insurance;  Friendly  Societies;  Fraternal 
Organizations.) 

Very  many  firms  in  the  U.  S.  and  elsewhere, 
like  Siegel  &  Cooper's  (in  Chicago,  and  later  in 
New  York) ,  have  insurance  organizations  for  their 
employees.     (See  Railway  Benefit  Funds.) 

RxrBRBMCSi:  See  the  diffeient  lands  of  insoiBnce  for  the  TI. 
S.  See  a  leries  of  articles  by  ProCessor  Hendenon  in  the 
Am.  Joiwnal  of  Socidcty,  1907. 

nrDUSTRIAL  m  SURANCB  (STATE)  m  THB 
GBRMAK  EMPIRE:  Social  legislation  for  the 
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welfare  of  the  working  classes  in  Germany  is 
constitutionally  vested  in  the  empire,  and  em- 
braces working  men's  insurance  and  working 
men's  protection.  Both  supplement  each  other 
and  serve  the  same  purpose,  to  preserve  to  the 
worldngman,  as  long  as  possible,  his  most  valu- 
able possession,  his  power  to  work,  and  to  afford 
him  a  subsistence  when  the  same  is  lost. 

Both  branches  of  this  legislation  for  the  care 
of  working  men  are  attributable  to  imperial  ini- 
tiative: the  "working  men's  insurance  legisla- 
tion "  to  the  Sovereign  Message  of  the  first  German 
emperor,  William  I.,  of  Nov.  17,  1881,  and  the 
"working  men's  protective  legislation"  to  the 
Supreme  Decree  of  the  ruling  emperor,  Williun 
IL.of  Feb.  4,  1890. 

The  imperial  social  politics  is  built  upon  the 
fundamental  view  that  the  working  class,  as  cre- 
ated by  modem  developments,  has,  in  a  chris- 
tianized and  civilized  State,  a  claim  to  be  suffi- 
ciently protected  in  its  economic  existence  over 
against  the  modem  dangers  in  its  vocation  and 
work,  as  regards  life  and  health,  and  that  this 
daim  is  to  be  legally  guaranteed  because,  as  ex- 
perience teaches,  any  other  mode  will  fail  to  reach 
the  desired  end. 

The  industrial  insurance  legislation  includes 
insurance  against  sickness,  accident,  invalidity, 
and  old  age.  The  various  measures  have  been 
repeatedly  revised,  improved,  and  extended,  but 
may  be  in  brief  descriMd  as  follows: 

"rhe  first  of  these  measures  against  sickness  was 
passed  June  15,  i88j.  The  purpose  is  to  insure 
a  oertam  and  sufficient  relief  in  case  of  illness 
during  at  least  twenty-six  weeks.  The  employee 
pays  two  thirds  of  the  sick  insurance  and  the 
employer  one  third. 

In  general,  all  persons  regularly  employed  in 
factories,  mines,  on  railways,  and  m  other  indus- 
trial concerns,  shop  assistants,  employees  in  State 
services,  employees  of  lawyers,  etc.,  overseers, 
engineers,  etc.,  must  be  insured.  In  general, 
those  intermittently  employed,  those  in  depend- 
ent positions,  employees  of  the  empire  (army 
and  navy,  etc.),  who  are  otherwise  entitled  to 

Ssnsions  and  free  medical  aid,  are  exempted, 
ther  persons,  like  servants,  children,  etc.,  may 
or  may  not  be  insured  by  the  communes.  There 
are  six  groups  of  insurance  societies  or  agencies — 
the  sick  funds  established  by  the  communes  for 
the  trades  within  their  limits,  the  industrial  or 
sick  funds  of  large  establishments,  the  building 
toades  «ick  funds,  the  miners'  sick  ftmds,  the 
gild  funds,  and  the  general  funds  established  by 
the  communes.  The  funds  other  than  com- 
munal are  managed  by  bodies  elected  by  em- 
ployees and  employers,  of  which  the  employers 
may  never  have  more  than  half  as  many  repre- 
sentatives as  the  employees.  General  meetmgs 
of  all  the  insured,  or  delegations  of  members  when 
there  are  more  than  500,  meet  annually  and  elect 
the  managers  by  secret  ballot.  The  conununal 
funds  are  managed  wholly  by  the  commune,  on 
whi^,  however,  all  classes  are  repre- 
Tj^gg—^ggf  sented.  Premiums  may  not  be  over 
*M.iii»t  3  P^'  **°*  °^  *^^  wages  of  the  class 
"Br    ^     of    the    individual    insured,    tho    in 


some  instances  higher  premiums 
are  allowed  when  a  higher  scale  of 
relief  is  given.  In  general,  the  minimum  of  relief 
is  medical  attendance  and  one  half  the  daily  wage 
(twenty-six  weeks)  when  unable  to  work.  Spe- 
cial benefits  are  given  to  women  in  childbirth,  and 
for  funerals  forty-one  times  the  daily  sick  pay  is 


given.  A  working  man  earning  $6  per  week  pays 
seventeen  cents  per  week,  and  can  receive  $3  sick 
benefit  besides  attendance. 

Accident  insurance  was  commenced  July  6, 
1884,  and  at  first  dealt  chieflv  with  industrial 
enterprises,  but  has  been  much  extended.  Ac- 
cident insurance  is  at  the  cost  of  employers 
wholly. 

In  general  all  employees  and  overseers  with 
salaries  less  than  $750  must  be  insured.  The 
employees  form  themselves  into  associations  by 
their  trades  (Berufsgenossettschaften),  which  not 
only  manage  the  msurance  funds,  but  may  re- 
quire measures,  safeguards,  etc.,  against  acci- 
dents. These  associations  are  self-governing,  tbi 
aU  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. In  the  case  of  government  employees, 
the  government  manages  the  insur- 
4i«iii«n*  anoe.  The  various  trades  are  grafted 
l____A  according  to  the  degree  of  risk. 
Compensation  must  be  paid  even  tho 
there  be  negU^ence  on  tne  workman's 
part,  unless  the  accident  is  caused  intentionally. 
The  compensation  begins  thirteen  weela  after  the 
accident,  the  sick  fund  or  employer  being  re- 
sponsible meanwhile.  The  amount  payable  va- 
nes with  the  earnings  of  the  injured  party  and 
the  degree  to  which  his  capacity  to  earn  is  af- 
fected. Earnings  in  excess  of  $375  can  only  be 
reckoned  on  one  third  of  the  excess.  The  mini- 
mum is  300  times  the  local  wage  of  the  adult  day- 
labor.  A  full  pension  for  complete  incapacity  to 
work  is  two  thirds  of  the  yearly  wage,  besides 
medical  attendance,  etc.  In  case  of  fatal  acci- 
dents one  fifteenth  of  the  yearly  earning^  is  paid 
with  a  minimum  of  $13.50,  and  a  pension  to  the 
widow  till  death  or  remarriage  of  zo  per  cent  of  the 
earnings,  and  also  to  every  child  to  the  fifteenth 
year.  Other  dependents,  like  parents,  grandpa- 
rents, grandchildren,  or  a  husband  through  in- 
capacity dependent  partly  or  wholly  on  his  w^e, 
are  also  provided  for.  Details,  however,  vary  very 
considerably  with  the  occupation,  etc. 

Invalidity  and  old-age  insurance  was  enacted 
June  33,  1889,  and  subjects  to  compulsory  insur- 
ance, after  sixteen  years  of  age,  all  persons  regu- 
larly working  for  wages  in  every  branch  of  trade, 
apprentices  and  servants  included,  managing  offi- 
cials and  commercial  assistants  with  regular 
salaries  up  to  $joo.  The  old-age  and  invalidity 
insurance  fimd  is  formed  by  equal  contributions 
from  employers  and  employed,  and  an  imperial 
subsidy  amounting  to  9i  3 .  50  per  annum  is  granted 
to  every  annuity. 

Those  entitled  to  other  pensions  are  exempt. 
The  work  of  insurance  is  carried  on  by  insurance 
societies  in  cooperation  with  State  administra- 
tive bodies  and  under  the  imperial 
m».kmm     government.     The  representation  of 
T^m^L    employers  and  employees  upon  these 
bodies   must   be   equal.     Premiums 
are  payable  weekly  and  are  of  five 
classes:    3},  5,  6,  7},  and  9  cents  (each  payable 
half  by  the  employer  and  half  by  the  employee), 
the  class  to  which  a  person  belongs  depending 
usually  on  the  usual  daily  wage  for  his  occupa- 
tion.    The  annuities  commence  after  300  weeks 
for  invalidity  and  i ,  300  for  old  age,  together  with 
either  incapacity  to  eam  a  living  or  the  comple- 
tion of  the  seventieth  year.     The  invalidity  pen- 
sion is  a  minimum  of  $13,  S14,  $16,  $18,  or  $3o, 
according  to  the  class,  with  an  imperial  subsidy 
of  $13.50  in  each  class,  and  increases  to  a  maxi- 
mum, ^ter  fifty  years,  of  $46.25,  $67.50,  $83.50, 
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$97.50,  $113.50.  In  case  of  the  sickness  of  in- 
sured people  there  are  special  provisions.  Old- 
age  pensions  are,  $27.50,  $35,  $4a-5<>>  ♦s*.  ♦s*.  in 
each  class.  In  the  event  of  insured  people  dying 
before  the  age  of  seventy  or  of  an  insured  wom- 
an's marrying,  half  the  paid  premiums  are  re- 
turned. 

This  "working  men's  insurance  legislation,"  de- 
veloped during  the  years  1883  to  1889,  embraces 
health,  accident,  inability,  and  old-age  insurance; 
it  is  established  upon  compulsory  lines,  mutuality, 
and  self-administration,  and  has  been —  1 899-1 903 
— subjected  to  a  thorough  revision,  leaving  the 
foundation  unchanged,  but  bringing  about  many 
simplifications  and  improvements.  In  particuUu: 
has  the  legislation  supplementary  to  tne  health 
insurance  law  (1904)  extended  the  obligatory  care 
of  the  sick  from  thirteen  to  twenty-six  weeks, 
thereby  establishing  an  uninterrupted  connection 
with  the  disability  insurance,  so  that  at  present, 
in  case  of  protracted  or  chronic  diseases,  a  con- 
tinuous provision  is  assured. 

The  principal  merits  of  the  German  working 
men's  insurance  are : 

I.  It  embraces  fundamentally  everybody  need- 
ing insurance,  over  against  other  systems  of  pro- 
vision which,  as  experience  teaches,  do  not  reach 
the  great  masses. 

3.  It  affords  the  working  man  the  most  com- 
prehensive provision  as  it  oners  not  only  support 
b^  money,  but  also  free  medical  aid,  free  n»di- 
cines  and  remedies,  or  free  nursing  in  institu- 
tions. 

3.  It  offers  the  working  man  the  surest  and 
cheapest  system,  as  one  third  of  the  health  in- 
surance, one  half  of  the  inability  insurance,  and 
the  total  of  the  accident  insurance  is  borne  by 
the  employer;  the  empire  contributes  in  each  in- 
stance of  inability  or  old-age  insurance  $12.50 
annually,  and  the  indemnification  proceedings 
are  carried  out  by  an  impartial  body  free  of 
charge. 

4.  The  constant  cooperation  of  employer  and 
employed  in  a  common  high  task  worla  social 
conciliation  and  deepens  the  social  sense  of  one's 
duty  to  the  whole  people. 

5.  The  means  and  powers  of  the  nation,  con- 
centrated in  the  working  men's  insurance,  have 
made  it  possible  to  solve  other  problems  of  civil- 
ization, as,  for  instance,  the  systematic  advance- 
ment of  popular  hygiene,  the  art  of  healing  in 
connection  with  accidents,  the  fight  with  tuber- 
culosis, the  housing  of  working  men,  etc. 

Based  upon  this  legislation  60,000,000  persons 
(the  sick,  the  injured  by  accident,  invalids,  and 
their  relatives)  received  up  to  the  end  of  1903 
a  total  of  $1,000,000,000  as  indemnity;  the  work- 
ing men  having  raised  only  the  smaller  part  of 
this  sum  in  the  form  of  contributions,  and  receiv- 
ing an  indemnity  which  was  by  $3  7  5 ,000,000  larger 
than  what  they  paid  in. 

At  the  present  time  $375,000  are  spent  daily  in 
Germany  for  this  branch  of  the  working  men's 
insurance  alone,  and  of  the  accumulated  amount 
of  $^75,000,000,  nearly  $100,000,000  have  been 
apphed  to  the  erection  of  working  men's  houses, 
hospitals,  and  sanitariums,  to  places  of  cure, 
people's  baths,  and  similar  institutions  for  the 
advance  of  the  well-being  of  the  public. 

In  1904  the  following  were  insured:  for  sick- 
ness, 11,418,446  working  people — 8,716,816  men 
and  3,701,630  women;  for  accident,  18,376,000 — 
13,361,000  men  and  5,115,000  women;  for  inva- 
lidism or  old  age,  about   13,756,400—9,105,800 


men  and  4,650,600  women.  Benefits  were  paid: 
to  4,643,679  sick  people  for  90,051,510  dajrs  to 
the  amount  of  237,107,610  marks;  to  834,815 
people  meeting  witii  accidents  for  137,673  days 
to  the  amoimt  of  137,308,966  mk.;  to  803,333 
invalids  to  the  amount  of  148,355,804  nuc. 
From  1885  to  1904  the  Imperial  Insurance  Bureau 
paid: 
accidents, 
1904, 

istration  for  the  different  departments  in  1904 
were:  insurance  against  sickness,  14,300,556  mk. ; 
accident  insurance,  19,868,351;  old  age,  14,020, 
361.  The  total  expenses  from  1885-1904  were: 
sickness,  154,136,770  mk.;  accident,  197,126,770; 
old  age  from  1891-1904,  116,931,408. 

The  legislation  for  the  "protection  of  work- 
ing men  "  was  inaugurated  by  imperial  edict  Feb. 
4,  1890,  indicating  as  necessary  a  revision  of  the 
factory  laws  for  the  further  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  working  men,  with  the  aim  so  to 
r^;ulate  the  time,  the  duration,  and  the  kind  of 
work,  that  the  preservation  of  health,  the  laws 
of  morality,  the  economic  requirements  of  the 
working  men,  and  their  claim  to  the  enjoyment 
of  equd  legal  rights  be  taken  care  of.  Legisla- 
tion of  this  nature  has  been  largely  enacted. 
(See  Factory  Laws;  Railroad  Lboislation; 
Sunday  Rest.) 

RirauNCi:  Rtport  of  tk*  U.  S.  Labor  Bunou,  in  pnpwa- 
tion,  X907. 

mDUSTRIAL  LAW  COMMITTEE,  THE  fEng- 
land):  Organized  1888  to  fill  the  need  for  lulln* 
knowledge  of  the  legal  protection  extended  to  the 
life  and  labor  of  the  industrial  classes,  especially 
in  reference  to  women  and  children.  It  stands 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  promotion 
of  further  reform.  The  objects  of  the  committee 
are: 

(i)  To  supply  infonnation  u  to  the  lenl  protection  of  the 
industrial  classes  with  regard  to  the  condition  of  their  trade. 
This  infonnation  is  given  by  means  of  correspondence, 
lectures,  and  printed  matter  to  petaons  working  among  the 
industrial  classes. 

(3)  To  constitute  a  central  body  to  which  may  be  reported 
breaches  of  the  law,  and  other  matters  relating  to  industrial 
employment,  in  order  that  these  may  be  inquired  into, 
referred  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  otherwise  treated  as 
may  be  deemed  advisable. 

(3)  To  consider  all  infonnation  received,  to  promote  fur- 
ther legislation,  and  the  more  effective  administration  of  the 
existing  law. 

The  following  injurious  conditions  are  among 
the  most  important  with  which  the  committee  is 
concerned:  Such  injury  to  life  and  limb  as  may 
be  prevented  by  the  fencing  of  machinery,  lifts, 
etc.,  and  by  provision  for  escape  from  fire;  and  all 
injury  to  Mwth  which  may  be  prevented  when  it 
arises  from  any  of  the  followins'  causes:  Over- 
crowding, defective  ventilation;  effluvia  or  other 
insanitary  conditions;  insufficient  sanitary  ac- 
commodation; insufficiently  warmed  workrooms; 
insufficiently  drainea  floors;  neglect  of  precautions 
in  dangerous  trades;  insufficient  meal-times ;  otwr- 
work.  Secretary,  Miss  Edith  Maynard,  York 
Mansion,  York  Street,  Westminster,  London. 

mDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS  (called  also  REFORM 
SCHOOLS):  In  the  article  on  Crild-hblpino 
there  is  fotmd  a  classification  of  children  who  re- 
quire social  care — ^the  normal,  defective,  abnormal, 
and  delinquent.  In  this  article  children  in  the 
last  class  are  considered — the  vicious,  depraved, 
and  delinquent  above  the  age  of  six  years  and 
under  eighteen.     Delinquent  youth  over  eighteen 
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years  of  age  are  treated  in  the  article  on  Reforma- 
TORIBS  (or  intermediate  prisons) .  Further  classi- 
fication of  delinquent  children  is  required  accord- 
ing to  sex,  age,  and  character.  A  purely  legal 
mark  is  that  of  specific  culpability,  the  act  in 
which  some  particular  law  has  been  violated. 
But  for  the  present  purpose  there  is  not  in  mind 
a  deed  to  expiate  nor  a  criminal  to  punish,  but 
an  incomplete  and  wayward  human  being  to 
educate.  Children  of  this  group  should  be 
separated  in  different  institutions  or  departments 
according  to  sex  even  in  the  earlier  period,  for 
such  chudren  are  precocious  in  vice.  Children 
must  be  classified  by  age  or  stage  of  development, 
and  this  requires  specialized  institutions  or  several 
cottages  under  one  management.  In  order  to 
avoid  contamination,  the  lelativelv  innocent 
must  not  be  exposed  to  contact  with  the  more 
depraved  and  aggressively  demoralizing  persons. 
The  bad  influence  of  a  girl  of  only  twelve  years  is 
sometimes  frightful. 

In  the  seventeenth  centurv  the  Pietists  of  Ger- 
many, under  the  lead  of  H.  K.  Francke,  of  Halle, 
established  a  vast  asylum  on  the  congregate  plan 
which  still  exists.  The  modem  movement  for 
reformatory  education  derived  inspiration  from 
the  genial  philanthropist  and  teacher,  Pestalozzi, 
who  started  a  school  for  neglected  children  at 
Neuhof ,  Switzerland,  in  1 7  7  5 ,  and  opened  a  rescue 
home  at  Stanz,  in  1798.  J.  Falk,  at  Weimar, 
founded  a  school  in  1821,  to  prepare  wajnvard 
children  to  be  placed  in  family  homes.  C.  H. 
Zeller  organized  Pestalozzi's  ideas  in  more  prac- 
tical form  at  Basel  in  1830.  J.  H.  Wichem 
founded  the  Rauhe  Haus,  near  Hamburg,  ui 
1833.  He  broke  with  the  congregate  plan  and 
placed  the  children  in  family-Tike  groups,  each 
group  under  a  house-father  and  house-mother. 
Schaefer  reported  in  1903  that  there  were  about 
400  rescue  homes  in  Germany,  with  14,000 
places. 

In  Prance,  with  its  multitude  of  societies  and 

institutions  worldne  for  children  and  youth,  the 

farm  colony  at  Mettray  is  best  known 

-   — ^        and  has  exerted  a  wide  influence. 

^gl^^^  In   the   establishment  of  the  Ohio 

*""*""  school  the  commissioners  brought 
thence  their  essential  principles  of 
or^mization,  through  Mr.  Reemelin.  In  the 
United  States,  the  Society  for  the  Reformation 
of  Juvenile  Delinquents  established  the  House  of 
Refuge  in  New  York  City  in  1825.  Boston(i826) 
and  Philadelphia  (1828)  followed  this  example. 
In  1835  a  farm-school  was  opened  for  orphans 
and  poor  children  on  Thonipson's  Island  m  the 
harbor  of  Boston.  The  Massachusetts  reform 
school  was  established  at  Westboro  in  1847,  <^d 
the  girls'  school  at  Lancaster  in  185s.  The 
Ckildrbn's  Aid  Society  of  New  York,  founded 
by  Charles  Loring  Brace,  has  always  employed 
sdbools  in  its  work  of  prevention  of  crime  and 
correction  of  vicious  children. 

In  the  evolution  of  reformatory  education 
agencies  have  been  specialized.  The  juvenile  or 
children's  court  has  recently  become  in  cities  the 
judicial  center  of  reformatory  discipline.  This 
court,  through  its  probation  officers  and  auxiliary 
societies,  attempts  first  to  fortify  and  improve 
family  control,  and  to  prevent  truancy,  and  only 
as  a  fast  resort  to  send  a  child  to  an  institution. 
It  uses  any  agency  that  gives  the  most  promise 
of  helping  the  particular  child.  Parental  or 
truant  schools  are  sometimes  connected  with  the 
public  sn^ools,  and  truant  officers  seek  to  help  and 


guide  parents  in  securing  steady  attendance. 
The  specialized  school  trams  wa}rward  children 
until  they  are  readv  to  take  their  place  again  in 
home  and  in  school.  Several  states  have  estab- 
lished reform  or  industrial  schools  for  children 
who  have  violated  law  and  who  caruiot  be  kept 
under  restraint  and  training  at  home.  Private 
institutions,  supported  by  churches  or  associa- 
tions, supplement  the  public  institutions.  Such 
are  schools  of  prevention,  refuges  for  girls,  and 
rescue  homes  for  girls  betrayed  and  corrupted. 
In  some  instances  these  private  institutions 
are  subsidized  by  cities,  counties,  or  by  the 
state.  The  George  Junior  Republic  is  a  farm- 
school  for  dependent  and  delinquent  children 
which  emphasizes  the  principle  of  self-govern- 
ment. 

The  farm-school,  as  developed  in  modem  lands, 
has  great  advantages  over  institutions  in  crowded 
cities.  It  permits  a  more  rational  classification 
and  grouping  by  providing  separate 
y^g—  cottages;  it  isolates  the  vicious  from 
close  contact  with  the  other  children ; 
it  offers  the  refining  and  spiritual  in- 
fluence of  nature,  its  beauty  and  sub- 
limity. Outdoor  life  builds  up  vitality  and  sup- 
plies energy  for  will.  Farm  life  offers  a  variety  of 
occupations;  all  can  learn  a  craft;  each  can  cul- 
tivate his  peculiar  talents.  There  is  varietv  of 
service  and  commtmity  of  interests.  Economical- 
ly, a  school  in  the  country  can  be. maintained  at 
low  cost,  and  much  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
food  can  be  produced  by  the  labor  of  the  children 
and  youth.  The  educational  principles  applied 
in  these  schools  are  those  which  control  success- 
ful schools  for  normal  children.  Rarely  have  the 
industrial  schools  any  of  the  features  of  a  prison, 
except  when  a  group  of  older  and  more  depraved 
youth  is  present.  The  physical  conditions  of 
health  in  the  situation  and  equipment  of  build- 
ings, and  in  such  matters  as  food,  shelter,  clothing, 
exercise,  are  those  prescribed  by  medical  science 
for  all  boarding-schools.  The  regulations  for 
work,  play,  and  moral  instruction  which  succeed 
with  normal  children  succeed  also  in  these  schools. 
Indeed,  the  reform  schools  are  exerting  a  strong 
influence  in  improving  public-school  methods. 
If  the  introduction  of  artistic  and  trade  classes 
help  to  reform  a  bad  boy,  why  will  they  not  help 
to  prevent  any  boy  from  becoming  depraved? 
Doubtless,  the  discipline  must  be  somewhat  more 
watehful  and  rigorous  in  reform  schools,  but 
prison  discipline  is  not  necessary,  and  is  not 
helpful. 

Bibuoorapht:  Tht  Ktformalory  SysUm  in  Ik*  Uniltd  Slalts, 
by  S.  J.  Barrowt;  Jutftidftitrtorft  und  Str^tdU,  by  J. 
M.  Baernreither;  BMUtHns  of  th*  tnttrnatiomU  Prison  Con- 
(rfn,  fourth  wction,  too;  (contain  voltuible  papers  in 
Preach);  DtptruUnt,  DtficHvt,  and  DtUntjutnt  Chilirtn.  by 
Homer  Folks:  Inlroductum  to  A*  Study  of  th*  Ihptndtnt,  Dt- 
f*ctiv$,  and  DtUnqvfnt  Classts,  by  C.  R.  Henderson,  >d  edi- 
tion, 1904  (containing  bibliography);  Jnv*niUOfftnd*rs,  by 
W.  D.  Morrison;  Prtsons  and  Child-iovint  Instttutions,  by 
B.  C.  Wines;  Mod*m  Prison  SysUms  (regulations  of  reform 
schools), by  C.  R.  Henderson;  Das  Modtm*  Anttrikanisclio 
BtsstruntsysUm,  by  Paul  Heir,  1907. 

C.  R.  Hbnobrson. 


INDUSTRIAL  WORKERS  OF  THE  WORLD: 

A  labor  organization  formed  in  Chicago,  1905,  to 
stand  (i)  for  the  policy  of  trade-umons  enter- 
ing into  class-conscious  Labor  or  Socialist  politics 
as  opposed  to  the  policv  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  which  opposes  trade-unions, 
as  unions,  entering  politics,  and  (2)  for  the  soli- 
darity of  all  branches  of  labor  in  one  organiza- 
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tion,  as  opposed  again  to  the  policy  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor,  which  grants  the  largest 
amount  of  autonomy  to  each  trade  and  only 
federates  them  in  a  concerted  movement.  The 
preamble  to  the  constitution  adopted  says: 

The  working  clan  and  the  employing  daas  have  nothing  in 
common.  There  can  be  no  peace  so  long  as  hunger  and  want 
are  found  among  millions  of  working  people  and  the  few,  who 
make  up  the  employing  class,  have  au  the  good  things  oif  life. 

Between  these  two  classes  a  strumle  must  go  on  until  all 
the  toilers  come  together  on  the  political  as  well  a*  on  the 
industrial  field,  and  take  and  hold  that  which  they  produce  by 
their  labor,  through  an  economic  organization  of  the  working 
class,  without  affUuition  with  any  political  party. 

The  rapid  gathering  of  wealth  and  the  centering  of  the 
management  of  industries  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands  make 
the  trade-union  unable  to  cope  with  the  ever-growing  power 
c^  the  employing  class,  because  the  trade-unions  foater  a 
state  of  things  which  allows  one  set  of  workers  to  be  pitted 
against  another  set  of  workers  in  the  same  industry,  thereby 
helping  defeat  one  another  in  wage  wan.  The  tmde-unions 
aid  the  employing  class  to  mislead  the  workers  into  the  belief 
that  the  worldng  class  have  interests  in  common  with  their 
eniployers. 

These  sad  conditions  can  be  changed  and  the  interests  of  the 
working  class  upheld  only  by  an  organisation  formed  in  such 
a  way  that  all  its  members  m  any  one  industry,  or  in  all  in- 
dustries, if  necessary,  cease  work  whenever  a  strike  or  lockout 
is  on  in  any  department  thereof,  thus  making  an  injury  to  one 
an  injury  to  all.  .  ,  _ 

Section  i.  This  ornanixation  shall  be  known  as  Tlie 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World." 

Sec.  t.  (a)  And  shall  be  composed  of  thirteen  (13)  Inter- 
national Industrial  Departments,  subdivided  in  industrial 
unions  of  closely  kindred  industries  in  the  appropriate  or^ni- 
xations  for  representation  in  the  departmental  administim- 
tion.  The  subdivision  International  and  National  Industrial 
Unions  shall  have  complete  industrial  autonomy  in  their 
respective  internal  affairs,  provided  the  General  Executive 
Board  shall  have  power  to  control  these  Industrial  Unions  in 
matters  concerning  the  interest  of  the.  general  welfare. 

Several  tmions,  notably  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners,  with  30,000  members,  have  joined 
the  Industrial  Workers  (tho  the  Western  Fed- 
eration is  bolting  from  it),  with  other  individuals, 
mainly  Socialists,  making  a  membership  at  one 
time  of  60,000.  In  1907  only  7,000,  however,  have 
paid  dues.  Secretary:  Wm.  J.  F.  Hanneman,  148 
West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

HfFAHT    MORTALITT    (see    Dbath-Ratbs)  : 

Infant  mortality  in  most  countries  seems  upon 
the  increase  even  where  the  general  death-ratie  is 
falling.  This  is  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  among 
others,  by  Dr.  George  Newman,  in  his  book  "In- 
fant Mortality"  (1907).  He  gives  the  following 
table,  which  shows  both  the  enormous  death- 
rate  for  infants  compared  with  the  general 
death-rate,  and  also  for  almost  all  countries  an 
increase  in  the  rate. 

Infant  Uortalitv  Ratb 


General 

death- 

nte, 

1893- 

1909 


England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Denmark 

Russia 

Germany 

Prussia 

Austria 

Hungary 

Netberiands 

Bdginm 

France 

Spain 

Switserland 

Italy 

Chile 


17.6 
18.0 
16. S 
3S-9 
si.S 

31.3 
IS. 9 
36.3 
18$ 

'8| 
so. 8 

38.7 

18.5 

39.8 


Infant  death-rate 


1883- 
1893 


144 
no 
133 

370 

307 


174 
161 
167 

309 

397 


i89.»- 
1903 


1S» 

137 
133 
373 
19s 
199 
337 
334 
i$» 
IS7 
IS8 
190 
145 
•73 
333 


194 

313 

•3$ 
ISS 


133 

3Sa 


The  causes  of  infant  mortality  and  of  its  in- 
crease are  undoubtedly  involved,  but  Dr.  New- 
man finds  them  largdy  antenatal.  From  his 
stvdies  in  Great  Britain  he  concludes  that  30 
per  cent  of  the  deaths  are  due  to  premature 
birth.  This  and  other  antenatal  causes  he  finds 
largely  due  to  economic  causes  in  the  increased 
stress  of  modem  life,  and  particularly  to  the  in- 
crease of  woman's  work.  Recent  Goman  med- 
ical investigations  have  also  shown  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  high  infant  mortality 
and  woman's  work,  particularly  in  mills,  work- 
ing often  during  advanced,  pregnancy  and  too 
soon  after  birth.  Unhealthy  and  overcrowded 
housing  among  the  poorer  classes  is  another  fatal 
cause.  Dr.  Newman  shows  this  by  the  foUowing 
table:  * 

Infant  Mortality  fkou  all  Causes  in  Hoosbs  or  Tsnb- 

USNTS     OF     DlFFBRBNT    SuBS     AT   THE    HbtROPOLITAM 

Borough  of  Pinsbury,  London,  1905 


Census 
popula- 
tion, 
1901 

Number 

of 

births 

All  Causes 

SizB  OF  Tbnbmbnt 

Number 
of  infant 
deaths 

Infant 
mortal- 
ity per 

1. 000 
births 

One  room 

14.S16 
31.483 
31,380 
33.18s 

1,000 
101.463 

S3> 

1,3 16 

468 

464 

30« 

3,886 

117 

'XL 
46 

8 
4»9 

319 
i$7 
I4« 
99 

as 

Three  rooms 

Pour  rooms  and  over. 

Institutions  and 

deathA  and   Irirths 

The  borough 

Mr.  B.  Seebohn  Rowntree  fotmd  the  same  in 
York  in  his  investigations  in  1898,  as  is  seen  by 
the  following  ("Poverty,  a  Study  of  Town  Life, 
1901): 

Infant  Uortaltty  in  Yore  (1898) 


Abba 

Infant 
mortal- 
ity rate 

General 
death- 
rate 

Death- 
rate 

overs, 

years  of 

age 

Area  3.  Middle  working  class . . . 
Area  3.  Highest  working  class .  . 

»47 
184 
173 
94 
176 

»7-7 

90.7 

■  3.4 

i8:i 

13.8 

10.3 

7-S 

aty  o(  York  as~a  whole 

II. I 

All  these  facts  point  to  poverty  as  the  cause, 
with  its  indirect  results  of  ignorance,  neglect,  and 
vice. 

Fabian  Tract  No.  $  (1906)  says  of  children: 

Their  death-rate  from  all  causes  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1904  was  51.63  per  thousand;  60.69  in  urban  counties,  and 
38.14  in  rutal  counties.  The  highest  death-rate  among 
children  was  in  Lancashire  (67.67);  the  next  highest  was 
Durham  (61.37);  while  London  came  twelfth  (54.79).  The 
lowest  death-rate  was  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland  (34.03). 

The  infantile  death-rate  at  Bethnal  Green  is  twice  that  of 
Belgnvia.  Holbom  (151.835)  and  St.  George's,  Hanover 
Square  (149.748),  have  almost  equal  populations:  yet,  in  the 
former,  1,614,  in  the  latter  only  1.007  children  under  live 
died  in  1884.'  (RegistrBr-GenetBTs  Report,  1886,  pp.  33,  136, 
C— 4,7")- 

Dr.  Playfairsays  that  18  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the 
upper  class,  36  per  cent  of  those  of  the  tradesmen  class,  and 

<  No  figures  for  a  comparison  of  this  kind  are  given  in  the 
Registrar-General's  Reports  for  yean  subsequent  to  1884. 
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55  per  cent  of  thoee  of  the  workmen,  die  before  they  reach 
nveyeera  of  we  (quoted  st  p.  133  of  "  Dictionary  of  Sta- 
tistics, ".by  MrrMulhall,  who,  however,  thinks  it  "too  high  an 
eetimate"). 

Mr.  John  Spargo  in  his  "The  Bitter  Cry  of  the 
Childrm  "  has  compiled  considerable  testimony 
on  this  point  (p.  7-56) : 

He  telb  us  that  Wolf,  in  his  studies  based  upon  the  vita] 
statistics  of  Erfurt  for  twenty  years,  found  that  of  every 
1,000  children  bom  in  worldng-class  families,  S05  died  the 
first  year;  among  the  middle  classes,  173;  and  among  the 
higher  classes  onW_89  ("Diseases  of  Children."  by  H.  Ashby, 
MX).,  and  G.  A.  Wright,  p.  la).  Dr.  C.  R.  Drvsdale,  senior 
physician  of  the  Metropolitan  Free  Hospital,  London,  says 
that  the  death-rate  of  infants  among  the  rich  is  not  more  than 
So  per  cent,  while  among  the  very  poor  it  is  often  40  per  cent 
("  Transactions  of  the  Nat.  Assn.  for  the  Promotion  of  Socal 
Sdenoe,"  18S1,  p.  388).  He  quotes  Dr.  Ashby  as  saying: 
"In  healthy  children  among  the  well-to-do  class,  the  mortal- 
ity (from  measles)  is  practically  nil;  in  the  tubercular  and 
wasted  children  to  be  found  in  workhouses,  hospitals,  and 
among  the  lower  classes  the  mortality  is  enormous  (idem, 
p.  >s8).  Yet  there  were  8,645  deaths  of  infants  by  measles 
jn  the  U.  S.  in  1900.  (^onvulsums.  tuberculosis,  etc.,  are  also 
largely  ili«riiT*T  of  poverty,  A  list  of  sixteen  consecutive 
cases,  copied  from  the  New  York  Babies'  Hospital,  showed 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  is  Per  cent  of  the  cases  to  be 
malnutrition.  Saysaclerktotoe  health  board  of  Lawrence, 
Mass.:  "  Ignomnce  in  the  preparation  of  food,  illy  ventilated 
tenemenu,  and,  in  many  cases,  unavoidable  neglect  occa- 
sioned by  the  mothen  being  obliged  to  work  away  from  their 
children,  often  leaving  their  babes  in  the  care  of  other 
children,  seem  to  be  the  prime  facton  in  the  high  mortality 
among  children." 

Rbfbrencss:  Dr.  G.  Newman,  Infant  Mortality  (1007):  John 
Spargo.  Th*  BUUr  Cry  of  th*  ChiUnn  (1906):  abo  Fabian 
Tract  No.  5. 

nrORAH,  JOHH  KELLS:  Economist,  positiv- 
ist;  bom  in  iDonegal,  Ireland,  1833.  Eaucated 
at  Newry  School,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
where  he  was  successively  scholar,  fellow,  pro- 
fessor of  oratory  and  En|;lish  literature,  regius 
professor  of  Greek,  and  librarian.  In  1878  he 
became  president  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Ireland,  when  his  address  in  that  capacity  on 
"The  Present  Position  and  Prospects  01  Pohtical 
Economy"  attracted  much  attention.  He  is  the 
author  of  the  article  on  political  economy  in  the 
"Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  (gth  ed.),  and  on 
slavery,  both  of  which  have  since  been  pub- 
lished in  book  form  as  "A  History  of  Political 
Economy"  (1888)  and  "A  History  of  Slavery  and 
Serfdom"  (1895).  His  later  writings  have  been 
on  positivism.  Address:  38  Upper  Mount  Street, 
DuDlin,  Ireland. 

HrHERITAHCS  TAX,  THE:  The  inheritance 
tax  is  a  tax  levied  on  the  occasion  of  the  transfer 
ci  property  at  death.  A  collateral  inheritance 
tax  is  one  that  exempts  from  its  provisions  in- 
heritances passing  to  the  father,  mother,  hus- 
band, wife,  or  a  lineal  descendant.  A  graduated 
or  progressive  inheritance  tax  is  one  in  which  the 
rate  of  the  tax  increases  with  the  size  of  the 
estate  or  the  amount  passing  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual. 

Inheritance  taxes  tho  imposed  in  various  forms 
and  at  variotis  times  for  centuries  are  in  their 
present  form  a  modem  develo|>ment.  The  in- 
heritance tax  to^ay  is  fotmd  in  almost  every 
civilized  country  of  any  importance.  It  is  fotmd 
in  the  Australian  commonwealths,  Austria,  Bel- 
gium, the  Canadian  provinces.  Cape  Colony,  Den- 
mark, France,  the  principal  German  states.  Great 
Britain,  Greece,  Holland,  Italy,  Norway,  Ruma- 
nia, Russia,  Spain,  Sweden,  the  cantons  of  Swit- 
zerland, and  in  thirty-five  of  the  states  and  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States. 

Numerous  divergent  theories  have  been  evolved 


to  justify  the  imposition  of  an  inheritance  tax. 
Dr.  West  has  stunmarized  these  as  follows: ' 

Inheritance  and  bequest  may  be  restricted  in  two  direc- 
tions— according  to  relationship  and  according  to  amount: 
the  circle  d  relatives  between  whom  inheritance  operates  may 
be  nanowed,  or  a  limitation  may  be  put  upon  the  amount 
which  one  person  may  receive  from  the  estate  of  another. 
Cotnsponding  to  these  two  methods  of  limitation  there  are 
two  atgtunents  for  the  inheritance  tax:  (i)  That  which  looks 
to  the  limitation  of  collateni  inheritance  or  the  extension  of 
escheat,  and  (1)  that  which  concerns  itself  with  the  effect 
on  the  diffusion  of  wealth.  Regarding  the  tax  as  a  fiscal 
imposition,  it  may  be  considered  either  as  a  fee  or  as  a  tax — 
as  a  payment  in  return  for  benefits  received,  or  as  a  public 
contribution  according  to  the  ability  Of  the  taxpayer.  Each 
of  these  two  conceptions,  again,  may  be  supported  by  either 
of  three  diSeient  arguments.  The  payment  may  be  regarded 
as  (3)  a  return  for  government  services  in  general,  or  (4)  for 
special  services  connected  with  the  system  of  inheritance  and 
bequest,  according  to  the  value  of  the  servicelo  the  individual, 
or  (5)  as  a  means  of  defraying  the  cost  of  probate  courts: 
and  accordingly  we  have  what  may  be  called  the  partnenhip, 
the  value  of  service  and  the  cost  of  service  arguments.  Leav- 
ing the  matter  of  individual  benefit  out  of  consideration  al- 
together, the  inheritance  tax  may  be  explained  as  (6)  a  pay- 
ment of  back  taxes  evaded  during  life,  ())  a  property  tax  paid 
in  a  lump  sum  once  in  a  lifetime,  or  (8)  a  tax  on  a  particular 
fonn  of  accidental  income. 

In  the  present  brief  article  these  nimierous 

theories  cannot  be  considered.     It  seems  clear, 

however,  that  the  controlling  justification  of  the 

inheritance    tax    m  its    present-day 

InatUntiaB  ^°""  ''^8  J"  *^*  privilege  and  duty  of 

juiuiMBm  ^jjg  st^tg  to  regulate  the  inheritance 

of  property  in  such  a  way  as  to  best 

promote  the  general  welfare.     Inheritance  is  a 

social  institution  which  like  all  others  must  stand 

the  test  of  social  utility.    It  is  good  in  so  far  as  it 

is  socially  useful  and  must  always  be  subject  to 

such  regulation  and  modification  as  is  demanded 

by  the  supreme  test,  social  utility.     This  has 

been  practically  recognized  in  all  lands  and  ages. 

The  legal  right  to  determine  the  control  of  one's 

property  after  death  has  always  been  limited  in 

the  interest  of  the  supposed  public  welfare.    The 

legal  right  of  kin  to  inherit  m  case  of  intestacy 

h^  also  been  limited. 

The  right  of  bequest  and  inheritance  is  a  nat- 
ural right  only  to  the  extent  that  it  is  socially 
useful ;  that  it  furnishes  an  incentive  to  the  crea- 
tion of  wealth  or  furthers  its  preservation  and 
judicious  management.  Altho  device  and  de- 
scent are  upheld  as  the  best-known  method  of 
securing  this  end,  yet  it  must  be  admitted  that 
this  method  is  open  to  serious  objections  and 
often  fails  completely.  While  the  man  who  ac- 
quires wealth  by  that  act  gives  evidence  of  his 
ability  to  manage  it  properly,  it  is  by  no  means 
so  certain  that  his  heirs  will  possess  that  qualifi- 
cation. It  is  most  fitting,  therefore,  that  the 
State  in  apportioning  the  burden  of  taxation 
should  take  cognizance  of  this  condition  and  ob- 
tain a  portion  of  its  revenue  from  estates  at  the 
time  01  their  transfer  to  hands  that  have  given 
no  evidence  of  abilitv  to  manage  them  economic- 
allv.  Such  a  tax,  if  the  rate  be  moderate,  can 
only  further  the  true  social  function  of  devise  and 
descent,  i.  e.,  the  furtherance  of  the  creation  and 
the  judicious  management  of  wealth.  The  tax 
is  an  incentive  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  the 
creation  of  wealth  and  insures  that  after  its 
trwsfer  at  death  a  certain  portion,  at  least,  will 
serve  a  socially  useftd  purpose. 

The  inheritance  tax  will  decrease  the  number 
of  social  drones.  There  will  be  fewer  Newport 
palaces  built  by  widows  and  sons  and  daughters, 
whose  only  conception  of  social  service  is  typified 

>  See  his  article  entitled  "Theory  of  the  Inheritance  Tax," 
in  Political  Seine*  Quarttrly  for  Sept.,  1893. 
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in  the  Newport  round  of  lavish  expenditure  and 
selfish  pleasure.  The  support  of  the  idle  rich  is 
becoming  a  heavy  drain  upon  the  wealth  of  the 
nation.  This  class  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
persons  who  have  inherited  their  wealth.  Men 
nave  amassed  such  enormous  fortunes  that  after 
their  death  the  natural  increase  from  the  property 
is  more  than  enough  even  with  the  most  lavisn 
expenditure  to  maintain  their  descendants  in 
idleness  forever.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
social  or  economic  justification  for  such  a  mani- 
fest social  wrong.  In  every  commtmity,  and 
especially  in  the  older  communities,  there  are 
able-bodied  men  and  women  living  in  complete  or 
partial  idleness  as  a  result  of  iiuierited  wealth. 
Their  lives  would  have  been  more  useful  and  the 
world  would  have  been  richer  had  they  received 
no  inheritance  or  one  smaller  in  amount. 

The  inheritance  tax  is  a  tax  on  property  that 
can  in  no  way  be  shifted  so  as  to  become  a  tax  on 
labor  or  industry.  It  is  generally  recognized  that 
property  should  be  taxed  at  a  much  higher  rate 
than  labor,  and  from  this  it  follows  that  the  man 
in  active  business  whose  income  is  largely  the 
result  of  his  own  energy  and  labor  should  not  be 
subject  to  as  high  a  rate  of  taxation  measured  by 
income  as  the  man  whose  income  is  from  money 
in  savings-banks,  bonds,  and  other  perfectly  safe 
investments.  The  income  in  the  one  case  is 
largely  the  reward  of  labor,  and  in  the  other  the 
interest  on  past  accumulations  in  the  investment 
of  which  only  a  trifling  amount  of  labor  is  in- 
volved. The  tendency  of  a  moderate  additional 
tax  on  the  latter  form  of  income  is  to  decrease 
the  number  of  those  who  do  or  may  enjoy  a  com- 
petence without  any  personal  exertion.  It  de- 
creases the  number  of  social  drones  and  adds  to 
the  effective  labor  forx^e.  Its  effect  is  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  a  decline  in  the  rate  of  pure 
interest.  When  it  is  remembered  that  most 
fortimes  are  created  by  men  in  active  business, 
who  give  their  entire  time  and  strength  to  the 
work,  and  that  those  who  live  from  their  incomes 
without  themselves  engaging  in  active  business, 
or,  in  other  words,  laboring,  are  in  most  cases 
those  whose  fortunes  have  come  to  them  through 
inhM^tance,  the  advantage  of  the  inheritance  tax 
as  a  means  of  placing  an  additional  burden  on 
property,  without  at  the  same  time  taxing  labor 
or  mdustry,  is  very  apparent.  A  tax  of  lo  per 
cent  on  a  bequest  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  tax 
of  lo  per  cent  on  the  income  from  the  bequest. 

The  inheritance  tax  is,  moreover,  the  best  sub- 
stitute for  the  present  ineffectual  attempt  to  tax 
intangible  personality  directly  by  means  of  the 
general  property  tax.  A  common  sense  of  justice 
demands  tnat  the  bond  and  mortjgage  holder 
should  pay  a  substantial  tax  on  his  income  from 
the  investment,  but,  as  is  well  known,  the  direct 
tax  on  this  class  of  property  is  either  evaded 
entirely  or  shifted  to  the  borrower.  The  inherit- 
ance tax,  however,  can  only  with  great  difficulty 
be  evaded  and  cannot  be  shifted;  and  will  most 
effectually  reach  this  class  of  wealth  that  is  at 
present  practically  exempt  from  taxation.  To 
partly  compensate  for  their  exemption  from  di- 
rect taxation,  bonds  and  mortgages  passing  at 
death  should  be  subject  to  taxation  at  a  higher 
rate  than  property  not  thus  exempt.  And  even 
if  no  bonds  or  mortgages  are  included  in  the 
estate,  the  inheritance  tax  nevertheless  indirectly 
reaches  this  kind  of  property,  for  the  recipient 
will  most  probably  invest  a  portion  of  his  in- 
heritance m  stocks  and  bonds,  and  the  tax  is 


equivalent  to  annual  tax  on  the  income  from  this 
investment. 

As  a  result  of  the  fact  that  the  inheritance  tax 
does  not  tax  industry  and  can  in  no  way  be 
shifted,  its  imposition  or  alteration  results  m  no 
disturbance  of  business  or  industrial  relations. 
This  is  a  most  notable  advantage,  for  the  re- 
strictive and  prohibitive  effects  of  sope  taxes 
and  the  severe  disturbance  of  industrial  condi- 
tions resulting  from  the  introduction  of  other 
taxes  are  extremely  important,  and  are  the 
causes  that  most  often  prevent  the  adoption  of 
legislative  reforms.  The  inheritance  tax  can  be 
imposed  and  its  rate  altered  from  time  to  time  in 
response  to  the  demands  of  justice  or  to  the  needs 
of  tiie  state  without  producing  industrial  dis- 
turbance or  hardship. 

The  justification  and  desirability  of  the  tax 
having   been   considered,   the   next 
Timiii^ln  I'^Bstion  is  that  of  a  proportional  or  a 
"llrtd*      progressive  rate. 

I .  In  the  first  place,  it  is  universally 
recognized  that  there  should  be  some 
progression  in  rate  as  between  different  classes  of 
heirs.  If  direct  heirs  are  taxed  at  all  they  are 
almost  invariably  taxed  at  a  lower  rate  than 
collateral  heirs.  In  many  American  states  direct 
inheritances  are  taxed  i  per  cent  and  collateral 
inheritances  5  per  cent.  The  heirs  should  be  di- 
vided into  a  certain  number  of  classes  based  on  the 
equitable  claim  which  they  have  to  the  property 
of  the  decedent,  due  to  dependence  on  him  for 
support  or  to  cooperation  m  any  degree  in  the 
acct^mulation  of  the  property.  It  seems  just  that 
in  the  case  of  husbands,  wives,  and  minor  children 
there  should  be  a  larger  exemption  or  lower  tax 
than  for  any  other  class  of  heirs,  and  that  adult 
children  and  parents  should  not  be  taxed  so 
highly  as  collateral  heirs. 

3.  The  same  reasons  that  have  been  adduced 
to  show  the  justice  of  the  inheritance  tax  are  also 
arguments  for  a  rate  progressive  as  to  the  amount 
of  the  inheritance,  (i)  The  danger  of  mis- 
management is  greater  in  the  case  of  large  than 
of  small  inheritances;  (2)  the  larger  the  inherit- 
ance the  greater  the  probability  that  its  recipient 
will  render  no  adequate  social  return  for  the  in- 
come he  receives;  and  (3)  the  latter  the  inherit- 
ance the  greater  the  probability  that  it  will  be 
invested  in  such  a  way  as  to  largely  escai>e  direct 
taxation.  The  practical  limit  to  the  progression 
is  the  point  at  which  the  creation  01  wealth  is 
discouraged  or  means  of  evasion  devised. 

Inheritance  taxes  having  graduated  or  pro- 
gressive rates  exist  in  the  leading  foreign  states 
and  countries.  They  are  found  in  the  Australian 
states,  the  Canadian  provinces,  the  cantons  of 
Switzerland,  and  in  France  and  Great  Britain.  In 
France  the  rate  on  inheritances  passing  to  collat- 
eral heirs  or  to  strangers  in  blood  vanes  from  ji 
per  cent  to  18}  per  cent.  The  rate  in  the  case  ot 
direct  heirs  varies  from  1  per  cent  to  2*  per  cent. 
In  Queensland  the  rate  for  collateral  neirs  or 
strangers  in  blood  varies  from  a  per  cent  to  30 
per  cent,  and  for  direct  heirs  from  i  per  cent  to  5 
per  cent.  In  the  province  of  Ontario  the  rate  for 
collateral  heirs  or  strangers  in  blood  varies  from 
5  per  cent  to  10  per  cent,  and  for  direct  heirs  from 
I  per  cent  to  8  per  cent.  In  the  canton  of  Lucerne, 
Switzerland,  the  rate  for  collateral  heirs  or  stran- 
gers in  blood  is  from  5  per  cent  to  20  per  cent. 

The  following  table  was  prepared  by  Solomon 
Huebner  and  pubUshed  in  The  Quarterly  Jour- 
nal of  Economics,"  Aug.,  1904: 
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PitoosBsatvB  iMBaitiTAHCB  Taxbs  in  Forbion  Coutmm 


COVKTKY 


For  collatenJ  hein 


Rate 
per 
cent 


Exemption 


For  direct  hein 


Rate 

per 


Exemption 


Stnuigen  in  blood 


Rate 
per 


Exemption 


ProKTcse- 

ivity  (on 

bcuis  of 

property) 


Rate 
percent 


Other  exemption! 


Australasia: 

New  South  Wales 

New  Zealand 

Oneeaslond 

South  Australia 

Weitem  Australia 

Victoria 

Canada: 

British  Columlria 

Manitoba 

New  Brunswick' 

Nova  Scotia* 

Ontario* 

P.  E.  Island* 

Quebec 

Fiance 

Great  Britain:" 

Estate  duty" 

Legacy  duty"-  >* 

Succession  duty"-  '* . . . 
Switxeriand: 
,  Lucerne 

Schaffhausen 

Zurich 


>J-io 

J  -lO 
I  -10 
I   -lO 

a  -lo 
5  -lo 

I   -10 

5  -lo 
S  -lo 
5  -to 
»4-  7i 
3-8 

3l-i«i 

-  8 
3  -10 
44-tl* 

-IS 


;£s,000 
lOO 
900 

aoo 
i.Soo* 

l.OOO 

Ss.ooo 
4,ooe 
S.ooo 
5.000 

lO.OOO 

3iOao 

none 

iCioo 

■  ■  ■  ■  '£io 

Ugacy  sofr. 
Share  >oo  fr. 
Legacy  i.ooo  fr. 


iCi.ooo 
too 

SCO 

i.Soo* 

l,O0O 

$3S.oao 

35,000 

50,000 

35,000 

xoo.ooo 

lo.oeo 

3.000 

none 

;£ioo 
5,000  fr. 


-10 
5*- 1 J 

4  -so 

—10 

I  -10 

S-IO 


7* 
10 
iS-i8t 

I  -  8 
le 
I  It 


£1,000 

loo 

aoe 

none 

iiSoo* 

I.ooo 

Ss.ooo 

4,000 
5,000 
5.000 
xo.ooo 
3.000 


i£ioo 

"kio 

Legacy  50  fr. 
Share  aoo  fr. 
I^egacy  1,000  fr. 


s  -10 
sj-io 
»  -10 
I  -to* 
i-io 
a  -10 

i-5* 

I  -10 

a  — icr 

I-  ,v 

_  j4 

I  -i8i 
1-8 


1  -40" 

a  -ao" 
a  -is" 


Legacies  £ao 


Shan  $10,000' 
Share  $aoo 
Share  $500 
Share  $aoo 


i  j£300-3M.  tax" 
( ;£5oo-5ot.  tax 


Employees  i  ,000  f r. 
Servants  1,000  fr. 


'  '  One  half  of  collateral  rates  on  amounts  not  exceeding  ;C5o.oao.     In  certain  cases  the  rate  applies  to  distributive  shares. 
'Progression  ceases  with  collateial  heirs  at  jCao.ooo,  ana  with  direct  heiis  with  ;£aoo,ooo. 
'iki.Soo  exempted  if  estate  does  not  exceed  iCa.soo;    if  in  excess  no  exemption. 
<  Direct  hein  pay  one  half  of  collateral  rates. 

*  One  half  of  oolbteral  rate  on  property  passing  to  certain  direct  heirs  when  total  net  value  does  not  exceed  £50,000. 

*  Progressive  schedule  applies  only  to  direct  heirs.     Prxjgressivity  on  basis  of  property. 
'  Shaie  passing  to  immediate  relatives. 

*  Schedule  ntes  doubled  on  propertjr  passing  by  transfer  out  of  the  province. 

*  Proceeds  devoted  to  asylums,  hospitals,  and  other  charities. 

» Great  Britain  has  also  a  "probate  duty,"  "account  duty,"  "temporary  estat«  duty,"  and  a  "corporation  duty." 

"  Paid  upon  the  principal  value  of  all  property,  real  or  personal,  settled  or  unsettled.  Settled  property  is  subject  to  a 
further  estate  duty  of  1  per  cent,  called  "settlement  estate  duty." 

"  Small  estates  up  to  £300  gross  pay  a  duty  of  301.  Small  estates  up  to  £500  pay  a  duty  of  501.  These  duties  are  inclusive 
of  all  other  "  death  cfaities.** 

"  Legacy  of  any  value,  and  any  share  of  residue  of  personal  estate  arising  under  will  or  intestacy. 

x  Succession  duty  applies  to  a  succession  of  the  value  <rf  £ao  or  upward,  where  the  whole  succession  derived  from  the  same 
predecessor  amounts  to  £100  or  upward.  One  half  per  cent  of  the  succession  duty  on  lineals  and  i)  per  cent  on  other  de- 
scendants constitutes  what  is  oslled  "additional  succession  duties."  This  additionid  duty  is  not  payable  when  the  property 
subject  to  the  succession  is  chaiseable  with  estate  duty, 

1*  Rate  applies  to  child,  descnidant  of  cUld,  father,  mother,  or  lineal  ancestor,  and  is  not  payable  where  probate  or  letters 
of  administration  were  obtained  or  where  "account  duty"  or    estate  duty"  has  been  paid. 

*  The  "legacy  duty"  and  the  "succession  duty"  together  i>ractically  constitute  a  collateral  inheritance  tax  paid  in  ad- 
dition to  the  estate  duty"  with  the  exception,  however,  that  estates  valued  at  £i.eoo  or  less  are  subject  only  to  the  "estate 
duty." 

"One  per  cent  to  ae  per  cent  on  amounts  up  to  10,000  feancs.  Bate  then  increases  by  one  tenth  through  a  series  of  ten 
steps  until  it  becomes  ten  tenths  higher  than  the  primary  rate. 

>•  Two  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  on  amounts  between  a.ooo  and  10,000  franca.  Rate  then  increases  one  tenth  for  each  addi- 
tional xo,ooo  fr.  until  it  becomes  ten  tenths  higher  than  the  primary  rate. 

'*  Two  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  on  amounts  up  to  lo.ooo  francs.  Rate  then  increases  by  one  tenth  for  each  additional 
jo.ooo  fr.  until  it  becomes  five  tenths  higher  than  primary  late. 

1.  One  per  cent  on  excess  of  (20,000  passing 
to  father,  mother,  brother,  sister,  husband,  wife, 
child,  or  lineal  descendant. 

2.  Two  per  cent  on  excess  of  $3,000  passing  to 
ttncle,  atint,  nephew,  niece,  or  lineal  descendant 
of  same. 

3.  On  all  estates  passing  to  other  heirs:  $500  to 
$10,000,  3  per  cent;  $10,000  to  $20,000,  4  per  cent; 
$20,000  to  $50,000,  5  per  cent;  exceeduig  $50,000, 
6  per  cent. 

The  Wisconsin  act  of  1903  was  the  most  care- 
fully drawn  and  elaborately  graduated  law  that 
had  been  enacted  up  to  that  time.  It  embodies 
the  following  features :  primary  rates  rang^g  from 
I  to  5  per  cent  being  fixt  according  to  relationship 
for  inheritances  not  exceeding  $35,000,  these  rates 
are  multiplied  by  ri,  2,  3},  and  3  for  the  excess 
above  $25,000,  $50,000,  $100,000,  and  $500,000 
respectively  as  shown  in  the  table  given  on  page 
634,  which  brings  out  the  most  important  facts. 


It  is  only  within  the  last  ten  years  that  in- 
heritance taxes  with  graduated  rates  have  been 
imposed  in  the  Amencan  states.  At  present  in 
about  one  third  of  the  thirty-five 
United  Btatai  ^^^^^  having  an  inheritance  tax  the 
rate  is  progressive,  increasing  with 
the  siTse  of  uie  estate  or  the  amount 
passing  to  a  single  individual.  This  is  a  nota- 
Dle  feature  of  many  of  the  more  recent  statutes. 
In  recent  laws  enacted  in  California  and  Wis- 
consin the  rates  vary  from  i  per  cent  to  15  per 
cent.  Colorado,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
North  Carolina,  Oregon,  Porto  Rico,  South 
Dakota,  Washington,  Wisconsin,  and  California 
all  have  adopted  a  more  or  less  progressive  rate. 
Illinois  was  the  first  state  to  pass  a  law  of  this 
nature.  The  Illinois  act  passed  in  1895  and 
upheld  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  imposes  taxes 
at  the  following  rates  on  all  property,  real  and 
personal: 
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Rblation 


Vndow 

Husbuid.  directhdis 

Btothen  and  sistera 
•nd  th^  descend- 
ants, sons-in-law, 
daughters-in-law 

Uncles  and  aunts 
and  their  descend- 
ants  

Great  -  uncles  and 
great  -  aunts  and 
their  descendants. 

All  others 


$10,000 
a.ooo 


Soo 
350 


ISO 
joo 


5% 


it% 

4i% 


08 


3% 
6% 
8% 


3f% 


q«» 


3% 

4»% 

9% 

"% 
15% 


The  California  Act  of  1905  is  modeled  very 
closely  after  the  Wisconsin  law, 

Biblioghaphy:  Th*  Ivherilanc*  Tax.  by  Max  West,  in  Cotwn- 
bia  Celltgt  Sludits  tt>  Hia.,  Econ.  ami  PtMie  Vam,*:  17  s- 
310, 1893:  Thtory  of  Ik*  InlimUnie*  Tax,  by  Max  West,  in 
Pohtical  ScUnct  Qitarttrly,  8:4>^44.  1893;  Th*  Inkerit- 
anc*  Tax  (in  Essays  in  Taxation,  pp.  111-35),  by  B.  R.  A. 
Seligman,  1895;  Tht  Lam  of  CoUatiral  and  Dirtcl  Inherit- 
one*.  legacy  and  Succession  Taxes  EmbracinioU  American 
and  Many  English  Decisions,  by  B.  P.  Dos  Passos,  ad  ed. 
as.  654  pp.,  189s;  The  InheriUtnce  Tax,  by  R.  H.  Whitten, 

iuNat.CivieFeti.Pro.ofConf.onTaxatioti,pji  —  "- 

DeaOi  Duties  in  Foreign 
Jour.  Soc.  of  Comp. 


•o.  of  Conf.  on  Taxatton,  pp.  79-S4, 1901 
rif »  Countries,  by  the  Duke  of  Aivyn.  ic 
.  Legit.,  II :  >;-44.  1903:  Th*  Inherit 


in 
it- 

tM  Ih*  Evolnlion 
Th*  Inhtritanc* 

.    ,       lomon  Huebner, 

in  the  QuarUy.  Jour,  of  Econ.,  18 :  5S9-S0.  1904;  Th*  In- 
heritance Tax,  in  Massachusetts  Labor  Bulletin,  No.  3a,  pp. 
179-a  10,  1904.  Editorial  and  other  comment  from  vari- 
ous newspapers  on  the  suggestion  of  President  Roose- 
vrit  in  his  address  of  April  14,  1906,  suggesting  an  inherit- 
ance tax  so  framed  as  to  limit  the  amount  that  could  be 
inherited  by  any  one  person,  in  Massachusetts  Labor  Bulle- 
tin, No.  4a,  pp.  378-85,  1906:  Can  the  Accumulation  of 
Great  Wealth  be  Regulated  by  Taxation  t  by  Alexander  Had- 
den,  in  Ohio  Lam  Bulletin,  s  1 :  383-90,  1906. 

Robert  H.  Whittbn. 

nf  JUITCTIOIfS:  In  order  to  obtain  a  right  un- 
derstanding of  this  subject  it  is  necessary  to  ex- 
amine it  historically.  Our  law  is  derived  from  that 
of  England,  which  in  the  beginning  knew  only 
two  remedies,  a  criminal  proceeding  instituted 
in  the  name  of  the  king  to  punish  the  wrong- 
doer by  imprisonment  or  fine,  and  a  civil  action 
by  a  private  person  to  obtain  money  damages 
in  contract  or  in  tort.  The  remedy  in  damages 
was  often  foimd  to  be  inadequate,  there  being 
various  wrongs  for  which  a  money  judgment 
would  not  a&rd  the  right  kind  of  reparation. 
For  example,  a  powerful  noble  might  fence  oS 
a  right  of  way  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
village;  and  if  he  could  only  be  sued  for  the  pe- 
cuniary damage  done  to  each,  he  might  gladly 
pay  and  keep  the  way  closed.  The  actual  pe- 
cuniary loss  to  each  villager  would  often  be  nom- 
inal. Thus  he  would  virtually  have  the  power 
to  increase  the  value  of  his  estate  by  getting 
rid  of  a  right  of  way  through  his 
Bitainiiumit  °^*^  wrong  and  at  small  cost.  Va- 
jrvTsupnwiH  jJQyg  other  acts  by  the  influential  and 
the  powerful  can  be  imagined  which 
would  be  illy  recompensed  by  a  judgment  in 
damages. 

In  those  days  the  king  was  looked  upon  as  the 
fountain  of  power  as  well  as  iustice.  The  king 
could  do  no  wrong,"  and  might  safely  be  invoked 
to  command  the  right.  Hence  his  subjects  fell 
into  the  habit  of  coming  to  him  with  humble 


I>etitions,  saying,  for  example  in  the  case  of  a 
ri^t  of  way,  that  one  of  his  subjects  had  wrong- 
ftuly  closed  a  way  over  which  ouier  subjects  had 
a  right  to  pass,  and  as  their  remedy  to  recover 
damages  was  clearly  inadequate,  would  his  Maj- 
esty, in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  and  as  the  foun- 
tain of  equity,  graciously  be  pleased  to  order  that 
the  way  be  opened,  so  that  they  might  enjoy  it  as 
aforetime.  The  king,  not  wishing  to  be  taken 
from  the  pleasures  of  the  chase  or  other  matters 
of  greater  moment  to  him  than  the  welfare  of 
humble  subjects,  would  refer  the  petition  to  the 
keeper  of  his  conscience,  an  officer  of  his  house- 
bold,  usually  a  priest,  called  a  chancellor,  who 
was  empowered  to  examine  into  the  facts,  and 
advise  the  king  what  in  justice  ou^ht  to  be  done. 
The  chancellor  would  issue  a  wnt  in  the  name 
of  the  king,  commanding  the  offending  party  to 
appear  and  answer  the  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
and  show  any  reason  he  might  have  for  closing 
the  way.  Testimony  would  then  be  taken  on 
behalf  of  both  sides,  and  the  chancellor  would 
report  the  facts  to  the  king,  who  thereupon,  if  the 
right  of  way  was  proven  and  its  wrongful  closing 
made  out,  and  if  he  felt  in  a  gracious  mood,  would 
order  the  wrong-doer  to  refrain  from  obstructing 
the  way.  In  other  words,  the  king  would  enjoin 
the  wrong-doer  from  continuing  his  wrongful  act 
under  penalty  of  imprisonment  for  contempt  if 
he  disobeyed  the  injunction.  So  with  other 
wrongful  acts  of  a  continuing  nature,  the  king 
upon  advice  of  the  keeper  of  his  conscience  would 
enjoin  the  doing  of  them  whenever  the  remedy 
at  law  was  inadequate.  He  would  also  give 
commands  to  do  various  things  as  to  which  the 
law  gave  no  redress. 

In  time  this  became  crystallized  into  a  system 
of  jurisprudence  called  equity,  as  distinguished 
from  law.  The  chancellor  became  a  judge,  who 
decided  causes  on  such  petitions  in  the  name  of, 
but  without  troubling,  the  king.  Eauity  thus 
came  in  as  a  supplement  to  law.  Tne  system 
was  expanded  so  as  to  include  injtmctive  com- 
mands-—now  called  mandatory  injunctions — to 
do  things  as  well  as  to  refrain  from  doing  them. 

Our  forefathers  brought  to  this  country  this 
dual  method  of  administering  justice,  the  com- 
mon-law remedy  by  way  of  damages  and  the 
equitable  by  way  01  a  decree  to  do  that  which  is 
right. 

As  equity  was  supposed  only  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  of  the  law,  it  became  necessary  that 
equity  jurisprudence  should  be  administered  tm- 
der  a  set  01  definite  rules.  They  are  known  as 
"the  rules  in  equity."  Chief  among  them  are 
the  following:  Equity  follows  the  law.  Where 
the  equities  are  equal  the  legal  title  must  prevail. 
He  who  asks  equity  must  do  equity.  He  who 
comes  into  a  court  of  equity  must  come  with 
clean  hands.  If  the  remedy  at  law  is  adequate 
a  court  of  equity  cannot  act. 

The  illustration  of  the  obstruction  of  a  right  of 
way  is  peculiarly  apt  for  the  purpose  of  an  ar- 
tide  on  injunctions  in  such  a  work  as  this,  be- 
cause the  now  famous  phrase  "government  by 
injunction "  grew  out  of  a  case  which  involved 
an  obstruction  of  the  public  highway.  During 
many  years  courts  of  equity  had  been  granting 
injtmctions  against  unlawfid  obstruction  of  the 
highway.  For  example,  some  enterprising  trades- 
man might  put  in  his  shop  window  a  spectacle  to 
attract  crowds,  who,  gathering  to  look  at  it,  would 
obstruct  access  to  a  neighbor's  shop,  and  at  the 
latter's  instance  a  court  of  equity  would  enjoin 
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the  fonner  from  doin^  the  act,  which  by  attract- 

insa  crowd  resulted  m  obstructing  the  sidewalk. 

The  case  above  referred  to  is  tluit  of  ex  parte 

Debs  in  1894  (158  U.  S.,  564).  There 

Oa»miMMiL  ****  been  much  popular  mistmder- 

u«TinLBa»  standing  as  to  the  extent  and  charac- 

Iniwutlaii  ^^  °^  *****  decision.    The  day  is 
ugaaaaon  ^jjmj^g  when,  instead  of  being  de- 
nounced by  labor-unions  as  a  "  olow 
at  labor,"  it  will  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  decisions  in  detense  of  the  rights  of  the 
laboring  man,  as  well  as  the  community  at  large. 
It  grew  out  of  the  Pullman  car  strike  of  uie 
year  before  at  Chicago,  in  the  course  of  which 
the  running  of  railroad  trains  and  transmission  of 
the  mails  was  interrupted  by  the  mob.     It  was 
based  upon  the  theory  which  for  long  had  been 
accepted  law,  that  railroads  are  public  highways. 

Briefly  itated,  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  right  of 
regulating  interstate  commerce  and  the  right  of  transmission 
of  the  mail*  furnish  adequate  grounds  on  which  to  found  the 
iuiisdiction  of  a  U.  S.  court  of  equity  to  prevent,  by  injunc- 
tion, the  forcible  obstmction  of  a  public  highway  in  such 
manner  a*  to  impair  those  righu;  that  this  jurisdiction  to 
inne  an  injunction  involves  the  right  to  punish,  as  a  contempt, 
the  violation  of  such  injunction,  tho  the  acts  complained 
of  might  constitute  a  crime  punishable  at  law;  and  that  the 
facts  that  the  act  complained  of  were  heing  done  b^  a  large 
number  of  men  did  not  deprive  the  court  of  a  iunsdiction, 
which  had  for  many  years  been  exercised  where  theofaetruct- 
on  of  the  highway  were  few  in  number. 

The  court,  however,  made  certain  limitations,  which  seem 
to  have  been  overlooked  or  forgotten  not  only  by  the  general 
imblic,  but  also  by  man^r  of  the  lower  courts,  which  have  since 
naed  that  decision  as  if  it  were  a  warrant  for  injunctions 
which  can  fitly  be  characterised  in  no  other  way  than  as  gross 
nsurpations  of  judicial  power. 

Speaking  by  Judge  Brewer,  the  Supieme  Court  distinctly 

"  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  bill  was  not  amply  to 
enjoin  a  mob  and  mob  violence.  It  was  not  a  bill  to  com- 
mand a  keeping  of  the  peace;  much  less  was  its  purport  to 
restrain  the  defendants  from  abandoning  whatever  employ- 
ment they  were  engaged  in.  The  right  at  any  laborer  or  any 
number  of  laborers  to  quit  work  was  not  challenged.  The 
■cope  and  purpose  of  the  bill  was  only  to  restrain  forcible  ob- 
structions of  the  hi^wsys  along  which  interstate  commerce 
travels  and  the  mails  are  carried.  And  the  facts  set  forth 
at  length  are  only  those  facta  whidi  tended  to  ^ow  that  the 
defendiuits  are  engaged  in  such  obstructions." 

From  this  summary  it  will  be  seen  that  a  niun- 
ber  of  points,  popularly  supposed  to  have  been 
decided  by  the  Debs  case,  were  not  passed  on, 
viz.: 

^i)  That  persons  not  made  parties  may  be 
en]omed. 

(a)  That  lawful  gatherings  on  the  highway 
may  be  enjoined. 

(3)  That  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  free  speech 
may  be  enjoined. 

(4)  That  any  lawful  act  may  be  enjoined. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  infer  from  the  quotation 
above  given,  that  if  any  of  those  points  were  to 
be  presented  to  that  court,  the  outcome  would 
be  m  favor  of  what  has  generally  been  taken  by 
both  public  and  legal  profession  to  be  the  law. 
It  is  true  that  there  were  some  parts  of  the  in- 
junction as  granted  by  the  lower  court  in  the 
Debs  case  which  violated  one  or  other  of  those 
principles — ^which  principles  must  be  regarded 
as  pertaining  to  ftmdamental  rights.  The  parties 
actually  punished  in  that  case  were,  however, 
parties  to  the  action,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  objections  to  the  injimction,  on  which  the 
Supreme  Court  did  not  pass,  were  specially  urged 
upon  its  attention.  Therefore  it  can  not  be  held 
to  have  approved  them.  In  the  passage  above 
quoted  the  force  of  the  word  "only"  should  ever 
be  taken  into  account:  "The  scope  and  purpose 
0/  the  bjl]  was  only  to  restrain  forcible  obstruc- 


tions of  the  highways  along  which  interstate 
commerce  travels  and  the  mails  are  carried." 
It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  injunction  had 
no  legality  as  to  acts  outside  "the  scope  and  pur- 
pose of  the  bill." 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  bound  by  the  findings  of  fact  of  the 
lower  court,  and  so  stated  in  express  terms:  "Its 
(the  lower  court's)  finding  of  the  fact  of  disobe- 
dience is  not  open  to  review  on  habeas  corpus  in 
this  or  any  other  court." 

_  The  popular  misapprehension,  above  men- 
tioned, has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  in 
subsequent  decisions  of  the  lower  courts,  partic- 
ularly the  federal,  the  points  above  emphasized 
as  in  no  way  decided  by  the  Debs  case  have 
been  improperly  assumed  to  be  logical  deductions 
from  that  decision.     A  few  examples  will  suffice: 

In  a  suit  brought  by  the  American  Steel  and  Wire  Com- 
pany, in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  1898,  the  defendants  were, 
among  other  things,  enjoined  "  from  in  any  manner  interfering 
with    the  company's  business. 

In  the  case  of  The  Sun  Printing  and  Publishing  Company 
fo.  Delaney  and  othen  (1899)  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York,  among  other  things,  enjoined  the  defendants  from  the 
exercise  at  their  light  to  give  the  public  their  side  of  their  con- 
troveniy  with  the  Stm  as  an  argument  against  advertising  in 
a  paper  which  they  claimed  bad  treated  them  unjustly;  it 
also  forbade  them  from  attempting  to  persuade  news  dealers 
from  selling  the  ^per;  and,  finally,  wound  up  with  a  sweeping 
restraint  "from  in  any  other  manner  or  by  any  other  means 
interfering  with  the  property,  property  rights,  or  business  of 
the  plaintiff."  It  should  be  added  that,  on  appeal,  the  Ap- 
pellate Divinon  struck  out  these  commands;  but  they  wen 
so  plainly  subversive  of  fundamental  rights  that  it  is  difficult 
to  see  how  they  could  have  been  granted  in  the  first  instance. 

In  still  another  case  last  year  (The  Wheeling  Railway  Com- 
pany vs.  John  Smith  and  others,  so  runs  the  title  of  the  action 
without  "«"'i«'B  the  others,  in  the  V.  S.  Circuit  Court,  West 
Virginia)  two  men  not  parties  to  the  action,  nor  found  to  be 
agents  of  "John  Smith  and  others,"  whoever  they  may  have 
been,  were  punished  for  contempt  of  court  for,  among  other 
things,  "reviling"  and  "cursing  ' — the  court?  not  at  all,  but 
for  reviling"  and  "cursing"  employees  of  the  railroad  com- 
pany. If  these  men  had  not  actualljr  served  out  an  imprison- 
ment in  jail  for  thirty  days  as  a  punishment  for  contempt  of 
corporation,  it  might  be  thought  that  this  example  was  taken 
from  opera  boune.  The  legality  of  this  punishment  was 
never  passed  on  by  the  Supreme  Court,  for  the  reason,  it  is 
said,  that  the  parties  were  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of 
taldng  it  there,  and  so  served  their  term  in  jail. 

In  1900  an  injunction  was  granted  in  Levy  vs.  The  Cigar 
Makers  International  Um'on  and  othen,  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  New  York,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  terms  of 
modention.  Officers  of  the  union  and  the  other  defendants 
were  prohibited,  not  only  from  "picketing"  (which  when 
peaceable  has  not  yet,  in  New  York,  been  decided  by  its 
highest  court  to  be  unlawful;  see  Reynolds  of.  Everett,  144 
N.  Y.,  189,  and  67  Hun.,  S94):  not  omy  from  "accosting  '  the 
plaintiffs  and  their  new  hands  or  persons  seeking  their  em- 
ployment ;  not  only  from  doing  "any  act  or  thing  which  had 
the  tendoicy  of  molesting  the  plaintiffs,  whatever  that 
may  mean;  not  only  "from  any  interference  with"  the  plain- 
tiffs and  their  employees  and  persons  seeking  work  in  their 
factory,  in  the  aaiaoent  streets,  "or  in  any  other  place"; 
but  ano  from  paying  or  offering  any  money  to  former  em- 
ployees for  the  purpose  of  "continuing  organized,  concerted, 
and  combined  action"  on  the  part  of  the  strikers  with  the 
object  of  interfering  with  the  plaintiff's  business. 

In  other  words,  this  injunction  forbade  the  defendants  even 
from  approaching  their  former  employers  for  the  laudable 
purpose  of  reaching  an  amicable  result:  it  forbade  them  from 
making  their  case  known  to  the  public  if  the  tendency  of  that 
was  to  vex  the  plaintiffs  or  make  them  uneasy;  it  forbade  them 
from  trying  in  a  perfectly  peaceable  way  in  any  place  in  the 
city,  even  m  the  privacy  of  a  man's  own  home,  to  persuade  a 
new  employee  that  justice  was  on  their  side,  and  that  he  ou/ght 
to  sympathise  with  them  sufficiently  not  to  work  for  unjust 
employers;  and,  finally,  it  forbade  the  union  from  paying 
money  to  the  strikers  to  support  their  families  during  the 
strike.  

These  portions  of  the  injunction  were  so  plain  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  the  defendants  at  common  law,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, and  especially  under  section  171., of  the  N.  Y. 
Penal  Code,  that  they  were  set  aside  as  soon  as  brought  to  the 
deliberate  attention  of  the  court. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  to  multiply  instances 
of  injunctions  which,  whether  valid  or  not  in 
some  respects,  are  in  others  plain  usurpations  of 
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power.  It  is,  however,  worth  while  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  strange  freak  of  a  court  in  1899,  which 
as  it  did  not  happen  in  a  labor  dispute  is  all  the 
more  notewortiiy. 

The  Texas  Court  of  Appeals  (ex  parte  War- 
field,  so  S.  W.  Rep.,  933)  upheld  the  validity  of 
An  iniunction  which  it  is  safe  to  say  is  witmmt 
parallel  in  the  history  of  jurisprudence.  A  hus- 
band claiming  damages  from  Warfield  for  alien- 
ating the  affections  of  his  wife,  obtained  an  in- 
junction commanding  him  not  to  speak  to,  nor 
communicate  with,  the  wife,  nor  to  go  near  her 
at  the  house  where  he  boarded,  nor  at  "any  other 
house  or  place  in  the  City  of  Dallas,  or  State  of 
Texas."  Shortly  afterward  the  defendant  hap- 
pened to  meet  the  wife,  and  had  some  casual 
conversation  with  her,  for  doing  which  he  was 
found  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  and  fined  $100 
and  sent  to  jail  for  tnree  days.  He  naturally 
tried  to  get  out  on  habeascorpus,  and,  incredible 
to  relate,  failed  to  do  so.  It  has  therefore  been 
solemnly  adjudged  to  be  the  law  of  Texas,  that  a 
jealous  husDand,  upon  proof  that  he  fears  a 
breach  by  his  wife  of  the  seventh  commandment, 
can  have  the  aid  of  a  court  of  equity  to  prevent 
correspondence  between  the  parties  by  which  it 
might  be  brought  about.  This  may  he  styled 
marital  fidelity  bv  injunction.  There  was  even 
a  case  in  Ohio  where  a  mother  obtained  an  in- 
junction against  the  marriage  of  a  son  upon  the 
plea  tiiat  ne  was  not  of  sotmd  mind  I  Unless 
checked  we  might  come  in  time  to  have  etiquette 
by  injunction.  If  our  judges  ought  to  be  regu- 
lators of  conduct,  and  enforce  the  ten  command- 
ments or  other  rules  of  right  behavior  by  manda- 
tory injunctions,  then  it  were  better  to  confer 
the  power  upon  them  by  due  act  of  legislature, 
than  to  allow  them  to  take  it  without  nght. 

Where  an  injtmction  is  disobeyed  the  court  can 
inflict  punishment  by  fine  or  imprisonment  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  jury.  Thus  the  judge,  whose 
writ  is  alleged  to  have  been  defied,  is  the  one 
who  passes  on  the  issue  of  fact  created  by  a  de- 
nial of  the  charge ;  and  he  is  the  person  who  im- 
poses the  sentence  if  he  finds  the  charge  is  true. 

This  power  cannot  safely  be  done  away  with 
altogether,  but  the  tendency  of  the  courts  to 
stretch  their  jurisdiction  beyond  the  bounds  set 
in  the  Debs  case  became  so  general  a  few  ^ears 
ago,  and  the  consequent  mischief  of  allowing  a 
usurping  court  to  act  as  a  jury  in  its  own  cause  so 
serious,  that  it  was  apparent  that  legal  measures 
in  restraint  should  be  adopted  if  respect  for  law 
is  to  be  preserved.  He  is  the  worst  enemy  of  this 
republic  who  does  anything  to  break  down  rever- 
ence for  law  or  respect  for  the  courts. 

In  consequence,  various  bills  were  prepared  for 
passage  by  Congress  and  state  legislatures.  The 
agitation  of  the  subject,  while  it  has  not  pro- 
duced as  yet  any  fruitful  legislation,  has  had  one 
good  effect.  It  has  reminded  judges  that  the 
power  to  command  a  future  act  is  more  danger- 
ous than  to  punish  a  past  one,  dangerous  to  the 
wielder  of  the  power  as  well  as  to  others,  and 
must  be  handled  with  circumspection.  Of  late 
years  there  have  not  been  so  many  illegal  injunc- 
tions. At  the  same  time  it  would  seem  clear  that 
it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  impose  certain 
limitations  on  the  power  of  the  courts  in  issuing 
and  enforcing  injunctions  of  all  sorts. 

The  following  limitations  are  believed  to  be 
ample,  conservative,  and  necessary:  (i)  That  in- 
junctions shall  not  be  issued  against  any  but 
parties  to  the  action,  their  agents,  servants,  and 


attorneys;  (2)  that  when  an  injunction, however 
valid  in  part,  prohibits  the  lawful  use  of  the  high- 
way, or  the  right  of  free  speech,  or 
Linltatiaiii  ^"'""^  combination  to  advance  joint 
interests,  it  shall  be  void  in  toto; 
(3)  that  all  persons  who  are  charged 
with  disobedience  of  an  injunction  in  respect 
of  a  matter  which  might  be  the  subject  of  in- 
dictment, shall  have  the  right  to  demand  a  trial 
by  jury  upon  issues  of  fact  to  be  properly  framed ; 
(4)  that  whenever  the  question,  whether  an  in- 
junction, pending  an  action,  should  be  granted 
depends  upon  the  determination  of  questions  of 
fact  arising  on  conflicting  affidavits,  either  side 
shall  have  the  right  to  demand  that  a  jury  be 
forthwith  impandfed  to  try  the  same  upon  issues 
properly  settled. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  the  development  in  a 
republic  of  a  writ  which  had  its  origin  in  kingly 
prerogative.  Also  to  observe  that  uie  power  to 
command  begets  in  the  commander,  whether  he 
be  king,  president,  general,  priest,  judge,  or  walk- 
ing delegate,  the  disposition  to  stretdi  his  juris- 
diction and  to  sanction  illegality  by  pleading  the 
cause  for  which  he  stands,  and  which  he  comes 
to  believe  is  symbolized  in  himself.  It  is  the  old 
delusive  pretense,  ever  repeated,  that  the  end 
justifies  tne  means.  The  king  says,  I  am  the 
State ;  the  president,  I  have  a  mission ;  the  general, 
I  uphold  the  government;  the  priest,  I  contend 
for  the  infallible  Church ;  the  judge,  I  stand  for  law 
and  order;  the  walking  delegate,  I  strike  for  the 
holy  cause  of  labor.  Poor  weak,  erring  mortals 
ye  be,   ye  kings,  presidents,  priests,   generals, 

Judges,  and  waking  delegates.  Exercise  your 
awful  powers  of  command,  for  they  are  necessary 
for  the  general  welfare,  but  learn  to  do  so  with 
fear  ana  trembling,  with  care  and  moderation, 
lest  ye  work  ill  rather  than  good. 

Injunctions  in  labor  disputes  need  especial 
scrutiny,  for  that  the  real,  tho  unexprest,  rea- 
son for  them  usually  is  not  so  much  that  the 
remedy  at  law,  criminal  and  civil,  is  inadequate, 
as  that  the  enforcement  of  that  remedy  is  unat- 
tainable through  the  cowardice  or  supmeness  of 
the  officers  of  the  law.  Had  the  rioters  in  the 
"Pullman  strike"  at  Chicago,  who  were  burning 
property  and  murdering  persons,  been  arrested  at 
the  point  of  the  soldier's  bayonet,  if  the  police- 
man s  billy  was  inade<^uate,  had  they  be«a 
brought  to  the  bar  of  justice  by  a  fearless  district 
attorney  and  honest  grand  jury,  in  short,  had  the 
criminal  law  been  invoked,  the  Debs  contempt 
case  had  never  been.  The  subsequent  illegal  in- 
junctions, based  on  erroneous  conceptions  of  that 
decision,  had  never  been.  The  phrase  "govern- 
ment by  injunction  "  had  never  been.  But  if  the 
oflScers  of  the  law  will  not  do  their  duty,  then  the 
desire  for  law  and  order  will  nevertheless  find 
vent;  and  the  serious  question  thus  arises.  Which 
is  preferable,  a  court  of  equity,  or  a  vigilance 
committee?  There  is  a  district  attorney  elected 
in  every  county  in  every  state  in  our  union.  How 
many  of  them  have  the  moral  courage  to  face  a 
mob  composed  of  voters  to  whom  they  owe  their 
election?  It  may  not  be,  it  certainly  is  not,  a 
justification  for  an  illegal  injunction  in  a  labor 
dispute,  that  it  was  eranted  in  the  interests  oi  law 
and  order;  but  the  plea  that  it  was 
jt^,„  will  always  appeal  to  an  unreflecting 
■^^•^  public.  Therein  lies  the  danger.  Il- 
legal injunctions  in  labor  dilutes, 
granted  because  the  officers  of  the  law  will  not  do 
their  duty,  are  for  the  public  what  morphine  is 
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for  the  individtud — an  alleviation  of  present  pain 
at  the  expense  of  future  misery.     Vet  doctors 

frescribe  morphine,  and  their  patients  take  it. 
udees  grant  questionable  injunctions,  and  the 
pubuc  approves  them.  The  real  remedy  against 
any  unlawful  stretch  of  power  by  courts  of  equity 
in  such  matters  is  to  create  a  public  opmion 
which  shall  demand  that  the  criminal  authorities 
use  their  lawful  powers  to  the  full  extent. 

The  need  is  greater  than  ever  that  the  memo- 
rable words,  written  in  the  cabin  of  the  Mayflower 
three  centuries  ago,  should  be  borne  in  mind  by 
all  citiEens  in  the  land,  the  highest  official,  as  well 
as  the  lowliest  individual:  "To  the  end,  that  this 
shall  be  a  government  of  laws  and  not  of  men." 
John  Brooks  Lbavitt. 

mHER  MISSION,  THE  (Der  Ceniral-Aus- 
sckuss  fur  die  Innere  Mission  der  deutschen  fvatt- 
gelischen  Kirche) :  A  German  organization  of 
evangelical,  practical,  and  social  effort  for  the 

S>read  of  the  kingdom  of  God  within  the  German 
mpire  and  among  Germans  in  foreign  countries. 

Its  particular  purposes  are:  (i)  to  rehabilitate 
the  Christian  rehgion  among  those  classes  of  the 
people  who  have  become  alienated;  (a)  to  sug- 
gest, support,  and  conduct  Christian  charities; 
{%)  to  unite  isolated  efforts  along  these  lines  un- 
der a  central  committee,  or  to  assist  them  with 
word  and  deed.  It  is  a  private,  voluntary  organ- 
ization, but  stands  in  close  touch  with  the  benev- 
olent work  of  the  State. 

The  oivanization  originated  in  a  Memorial  to  ike 
German  Nation  by  Pastor  J.  H.  Wichem,  of  Ham- 
burg, in  1848,  altho  the  people  had  been  prepared  "^ 
for  the  movement  to  a  certain  extent  by  several 
benevolent  activities,  e.g.,Zeller's  reform  school, 
1820;  Amalie  Sieveking's  care  of  the  sick  and 
wounded,  1831 ;  the  deaconess  house  of  Fliedner, 
near  Dusseldorf,  1836;  the  prison  society  of  the 
Rhine  and  Westphalia;  the  Gustavus  Adolphus 
society,  etc.  To  quote  from  the  Memorial:  "  The 
Inner  Mission  does  not  mean  this  or  that  other 
particular  work,  but  the  sum  of  labor  which  arises 
from  loving  faith  in  Christ,  which  seeks  to  renew 
within  and  without  the  condition  of  those  mul- 
titudes in  Christendom  upon  whom  has  fallen  the 
power  of  manifold  external  and  internal  evils 
which  spring  directiv  or  indirectly  from  sin,  so  far 
as  they  are  not  reached  by  the  usual  Christian  of- 
fices witib  the  means  necessary  for  their  renewal." 
It  was  a  passionate  appeal  to  the  Church  to  turn 
her  energies  toward  every  social  need,  since  the 
causes  of  all  suffering  are  ultimately  reduced  to 
immorality  and  unspirituality,  arguing  that  the 
Gospel  is  the  only  cure,  but  that  it  must  be  ap- 
plied to  every  aspect  of  life,  and  that  the  laity 
must  cooperate  with  the  clergy.  The  appeal,  its 
reasoning  and  arguments,  closely  resemoled  that 
of  the  Cmristian  Socialists  in  England,  and  largely 
contributed  to  the  similar  movement  in  Germany. 
(See  Christian  Sociausm.) 

The  immediate  result  of  this  memorial  was  the 
formation  of  a  committee  at  the  "Kirchentag," 
in  Wittenberg,  Sept.,  1848.  The  committee  met 
in  1849  and  organized  the  society,  incorporated 
by  a  special  orare  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  Aug.  8, 
1840.  Wichem  was  the  sotu  of  the  movement. 
He  nad  established  the  Rat*be  Haus  at  Horn,  near 
Hamburg,  in  1833,  and  cooperated  with  Pastor 
Theodor  Fliedner  m  the  establishment  of  the  first 
deaconess  institution  among  the  non-Roman 
churches,  at  KaiserswOrth-onHhe-Rhine,  in  1836. 
From  these  beginnings  the  movement  iias  spread 


rapidly.  The  president's  report  for  1904  gives  a 
list  of  183  societies  and  institutions  more  or  less 
closely  affiliated  with  the  Central  Committee. 
The  larger  cities  have  organized  city  missions  for 
their  particular  needs.  There  are  also  provincial 
and  State  societies  in  different  parts  of  the  empire 
and  elsewhere  among  Germans.  But  wherever 
organized,  and  whatever  special  tasks  these  vari- 
ous societies  may  pursue,  they  do  not  enter 
jxilitics,  or  attempt  to  establish  new  economic 
systems,  or  enter  the  field  of  denominational  differ- 
ences, but  serve  rather  as  a  medium  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  mutual  appreciation.  The  memberdiip 
is  recruited  from  all  classes  of  the  population, 
from  kings  and  princes  to  beggars,  and  from  uni- 
versity professors  to  peasanta. 

The  older  and  more  important  activities  of  the 
society  are:  Houses  of  Brothers  (16),  of  Sisters 
(63),  for  the  training  of  worters;  with  an  income 
of  8,000,000  marks  in  1890.  There  are  in  op- 
eration: 450  lodging-houses,  Herbergen;  6,000 
schools  for  men  and  women  in  special  need  of  in- 
struction in  various  lines — conducted  on  Sundays ; 
3,330  schools  for  the  care  of  children;  35  asylums 
for  fallen  women  (Maedaienen-Hduser) ;  50  day- 
nurseries;  500  houses  for  the  sick;  430  homes  for 
travelers.  Labor  bureaus  and  boys^  clubs  have 
been  established  in  nearly  every  German  city; 
15,000  situations  were  provided  in  1890.  Chil- 
dren are  sent  to  the  seashore  or  to  the  country 
from  about  130  places. 

In  a  detailed  list  of  various  charities  we  find: 
criches,  kospiUfls,  and  schools  for  neglected,  back- 
ward, and  abnormal  children;  institutions  for  idi- 
ots, the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  epileptics,  etc. ;  socie- 
ties for  apprentices,  journeymen,  servants — male 
and  female— voung  men  and  young  women ;  indus- 
trial schools  for  boys  and  girls;  homes  and  institu- 
tions for  drunkards  and  immoral  men ;  relief  sta- 
tions; labor  colonies;  temperance  societies  and 
coffee-houses;  ethical  societies,  and  children's  ser- 
vices on  Stmdays;  the  temporal  and  spiritual  care 
of  emigrants,  sailors  (with  a  special  seamen's  mis- 
sion), canal-boat  men,  and  prisoners;  probation 
societies;  the  endeavor  to  bring  about  a  better 
observance  of  Sunday,  and  to  procure  voluntary 
nurses  during  war. 

The  deaconess  institutes  have  multiplied 
rapidly.  Lately  the  society  has  taken  up  the 
cause  of  child  and  woman  labor,  and  established 
courses  of  instruction  for  police  and  prison  ma- 
trons, and  schools  for  housekeepers. 

In  order  to  promote  Christian  life  among  young 
men,  so-called  halls  or  houses  have  been  established 
in  connection  with  various  ooUe^,  in  which  the 
students  receive  special  religious  instruction. 
For  the  reclaiming  of  those  who  have  fallen  away 
from  the  "faith,'  instruction  courses  on  "Chris- 
tian evidences"  have  been  inaugurated;  in  1903 
the  attendance  at  Berlin  was  over  400  men  and 
women.  A  "  bureau  for  the  writing,  distribution, 
and  procuring  of  Christian  literature"  is  one  of 
the  latest  activities  of  the  society.  Every  at- 
tempt is  made  to  bring  church  news  before  the 
public  through  special  papers  and  the  public  press. 
The  Fliegenden  Blatter  aus  dem  Rauhen  House 
(since  1844)  are  the  means  of  communication 
between  thie  different  departments. 

The  society  makes  every  legitimate  attempt  to 
keep  its  objects  before  the  people.  "Extension 
courses  "  are  given  for  this  purpose  in  many  cities, 
and  teachers,  preachers,  and  State  o£Scials  are 
especially  invited;  lectures  are  given  in  smaller 
places. 
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The  Roman  Church  in  Germany  was  not  slow 
in  availing  herself  of  this  movement.  She  carries 
on  a  similar  work  on  a  smaller  scale  tmder  various 
names,  e.  g.,  Society  of  St.  Vincent,  Society  of  St. 
Boniface,  etc. 

The  President  of  the  society  is  Dr.  Gaebel. 
Address:  Central  Ausschuss  fur  Innere  Mission, 
Berlin,  W.,  35  Genthinerstrasse  38. 

Rudolph  M.  Bindbk. 

RBrBRBNCBS:  A  geriea  of  articles  in  Amtrican  Jounud  of 
SccMogy  {or  1806;  FUttfag  Jahrt  Inntrtr  Mission 
(Bericht  aber  die  Th&tiskeit  des  Central  Ausschusses,  Ber- 
lin, 1898);  Wttrsttr,  Die  Lefara  von  der  Inneren  Mission, 
Berlbi,  189s;  Sehdftr,  Kalender  des  Inneren  Mission. 

niSAIflTT:  The  statistics  of  insanity  in  most 
countries  are  not  complete;  in  many  there  are 
no  reliable  recent  statistics,  and  even  in  those 
countries  where  there  are  such  statistics,  the  de- 
gree of  completion  of  the  recent  statistics  so 
varies  from  the  degree  of  completion  of  former 
statistics  as  to  make  comparison  almost  useless, 
and  often  misleading.  General  statistics  tend  to 
be  more  and  more  complete,  so  that  a  higher  num- 
ber reported  insane  may  not  mean  an  actual  in- 
crease, but  only  a  more  complete  return.  Again, 
in  most  countries  the  tendency  is  on  the  increase 
to  place  the  insane  in  asylums  and  institutions, 
where  they  are  much  more  easily  registered  than 
in  private  homes.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  be 
the  opinion  of  most  statisticians  that,  allowing  for 
all  tlus,  insanity  is  on  the  increase  in  most  coun- 
tries. 

According  to  the  census,  the  insane  in  the  United 
States  in  1890  numbered  106,485,  of  whom 
74,028  were  in  hospitals.  In  the  Census  Special 
Report  issued  in  1903,  only  the  insane  in  hospitals 
were  considered.  These  had  increased  to  1^0,151 
in  1906.  The  number  of  hospitals  for  the  msane 
had  increased  from  162  in  1890  to  328  in  1903. 
The  insane  in  hospitals  had  increased  from  81.6 
per  100,000  of  population  in  1880  to  118.2  per 
cent  in  1890,  to  186.2  per  cent  in  1900. 

The  number  of  insane  males  in  hospitals  was 
78,523,  and  females  71,628.  In  proportion  to 
population  there  were  more  white  tnan  negro  in- 
sane. The  maximum  concentration  of  age  was 
between  twenty-five  and  thirty-five  years.  Fe- 
male insane  live  longer  than  male  msane,  and 
white  insane  than  negro  insane. 

Forty-one  and  six  tenths  per  cent  had  been  em- 
ployed as  laborers  and  servants  before  becoming 
inmates,  22.5  per  cent  had  been  oc- 

Btattrtlw  '^'^P'^  ^  agriculture,  transportation, 
and  other  outdoor  pursuits,  and  16 
per  cent  in  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical industries ;  50  per  cent  were  single  and  36 
per  cent  married.  Of  the  328  hospitals  for  the  in- 
sane, 226  were  public  and  102  private.  The  an- 
nual cost  of  the  public  hospitals  approximated 
$21,000,000. 

In  England  and  Wales  in  1906  there  were  121,- 
979  lunatics,  of  whom  111,256  were  paupers  and 
921  criming.  In  1900  the  total  number  was 
106,611  with  97,028  paupers.  But  while  in  1903 
there  was  an  increase  of  3,251  over  1002,  in  1906 
the  increase  was  only  2,150  over  the  previous 
year.  The  men  number  33.71  per  10,000,  and 
the  women  36.80  per  10,000. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  these  limatics  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  145.  2d-  each  per  week,  m 
Scotland  155.  lod.  For  the  United  Kingdom 
Parliament  makes  a  provision  of  ;£98o,57o  in 
payment  of  the  cost  of  maintenance;  the  rates 
provide  ;f2,i87,526,  and  patients  pay  £311,^9'- 


The   total    bill    therefore   is  about  ;g3, 500,000 
yearly. 

Of  Australia  and  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Coglan's  "Statistical  Account"  (1903-4)  says, 
pp.  848-849: 

There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  insanity  is  slowly  but 
steadily  increasing  in  the  states,  as  it  is  in  the  United  Kinir 
dom  and  other  countries.  In  England  the  rate  has  risen  from 
9.7S  per  1,000  of  population  in  1879  to  j.41  in  1903,  and  in 
Scotland  a  similar  nse  has  talcen  place  from  3.75  per  1,00a 
in  1884  to  3.53  in  1901.  In  Ireland  the  rate  has  nsen  from 
S.JO  per  1,000  of  the  population  in  1880  to  4.99  per  1,000  in 
1901.  The  greater  part  of  this  increase  is  no  doubt  rightly 
attributed  to  an  improvement  in  the  sdministiation  of  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  by  which  a  more  accurate  Imowl- 
ed^  of  the  number  of  cases  existent  in  the  country  has  been 
gamed;  but  the  steady  growth  of  the  rate  in  recent  years,  when 
statistical  information  has  been  brought  to  a  high  pitch  of 
perfection,  plainly  points  to  the  fact  that  the  advance  of 
civilisation,  with  the  increasing  strain  to  which  the  stnu^e 
for  exiateaoe  is  subjecting  body  and  mind,  hat  one  oitts 
results  in  the  growth  of  insanity.  In  all  the  states  of  Austnl- 
asia,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Tasmania,  there  is  seen  the 
same  state  of  affairs  as  the  insanity  returns  of  Gnat  Britain 
disclose,  altho  the  conditions  of  life  press  much  more  lightly 
on  the  individual  here. 

Victoria  has  the  highest  general  rate  with  3.77  per  z.ooe. 
New  Zealand  coming  next  with  j.s*.  closely  followed  by 
Queensland  with  3.5 1.  Next  comes  New  South  Wales  with 
jL3>;  South  Australia  with  9.71;  Tasmania  with  a.49:  while 
western  Australia  shows  the  lowest  proportion  with  1.79 
per  1,000.  New  Zealand  shows  the  highest  rate  for  males 
with  4.03  per  i.ooo,  followed  by  Queensland  and  Victoria 
with  3.;i;  and  Victoria  with  3.63  per  1,000  has  the  largest 
proportion  of  fem^es. 

Germany  had  (1897)  151,126  insane — mentally 
deranged,  98,357,  or  65.1  per  cent;  paralyticallv 
deranged,  15,243,  or  10;  epileptically  derangea, 
14,135,  or  9.4;  imbecility  and  idiocy,  17,844,  or 
1 1.8;  delirium  tremens,  5,547,  or  3.7.  There  are 
on  the  whole  2  insane  persons  in  every  i  ,000  of 
the  population  who  need  treatment  in  asylums. 
There  were  (1900)  394  institutions  for  the  insane, 
with  87,000  beds,  against  199  and  28,300  in  1876. 
The  mortality  among  the  insane  was  22.6  per  cent. 
From  45  to  47  per  cent  are  women. 

Internationaf Statistics. — Professor  Mayo-Smith 
("Statistics  and  Sociology,"  p.  213)  gives  the  fol- 
lowing table,  but  remin<u  us  that  it  is  of  doubtful 
comparative  value,  owing  to  the  different  degrees 
to  which  the  deficient  are  registered  in  different 
cotmtries: 

IHSANS  VOR  1,000,000  or  Population,  1890 


Countries 


Austria 

England  and  Wales 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Norway 

Scotland 

Sweden 

United  SUtes 

North  Atlantic  Division. . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . 
North  Central  Division . . . 
South  Central  Division . . . 
Western  Division 


Insane 


Idiotic 


•  1.SI3 

»6s6 

''ill 

1,009 

.3.17« 

i.3>7 

•3.896 

MM 

i,»46    . 

i.59> 

l.«9J 
».385 

I.S>6 

i.47» 

"1" 
1.647 

I.6S3 

1.634 

.^^l 

l.S3» 

648 

■  Under  insane  are  included  idiots. 
'  Under  idiots  are  meant  cretins. 
'  Includes  insane  and  idiots. 

There  has  been  great  progress  in  modem  times 
in  the  care  of  the  insane.  Pinel,  in  1792,  took  a 
great  step  forward  in  liberating  fifty-three  pa- 
tients at  BicAtre  who  had  been  in  chains.  Frank- 
lin, in  1 7  50,  succeeded  in  establishing  a  department 
for  the  insane  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital. 

St.  Ltike's  Hospital  in  London,  established 
1751,  was  the  first  asylum  wholly  for  the  insane; 
Waldheim,  Saxony,  was  the  second,  1787.     The 
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insane  are  generally  housed  in  lar^e  buildings  or 
in  cottages,  under  proper  supervision  of  physi- 
cians and  nurses.  In  Belgium  and  Scotland  the 
custom  prevails  to  put  incurables  and  harmless 
patients  into  families,  where  they  lead  a  natural 
life,  and  are  encouraged  to  work.  The  little  town 
of  Gbed,  in  Belgium,  has  harbored  about  1,300  of 
these  patients  annually,  and  no  trouble  has  arisen. 

nSTrnrnONAL  CHURCHSS:  The  phrase 
"institutional  church,"  first  used,  it  is  believed, 
by  President  Tucker  of  Dartmouth  College,  ap- 
pued  to  Berkeley  Temple,  Boston,  Mass.,  has 
come  into  use  as  describing  a  church  that  works 
on  all  lines  of  human  improvement.  Dr.  A. 
Dickinson,  pastor  of  Berkeley  Temple,  says: 

If  t  wcfe  to  define  it,  I  should  asy  that  it  U  an  organiza- 
tion which  aims  to  reach  all  of  the  man,  and  all  men,  by  all 
means.  In  other  words,  it  aims  to  repreaent  Christ  on  earth 
in  the  sense  of  representing  Him  physically,  morally,  and 
spiritually  to  the  senses  of  the  men  and  women  who  live  in  the 
present  age.  The  institutional  church  aims  to  provide  a 
material  environment  wherein  the  spiritual  Christ  can  express 
Hinuelf,  and  be  felt  among  men  as  when  He  was  liere  in  the 
flesh,  and  it  begins  by  planting  itself  just  where  Christ  stood 
and  worked  when  He  was  on  the  earth — in  the  midst  of  pub- 
licans and  sinners. 

The  institutional  church  does  whatever  is  most 
needed  in  the  locality  where  it  is  placed. 

When  in  an  organism,  one  memoer  does  not  do 
its  work,  other  members  attempt  to  perform  its 
ftmctions.  The  institutional  church  may  be  said 
to  be  the  church  performing  for  portions  of  the 
community  the  functions  not  performed  for 
them  by  the  home  and  society  at  laree.  In  com- 
mtmities  of  homes,  the  institutional  church  has 
little  place.  In  tenement  districts  it  provides 
clubs,  social,  educational,  literary,  and  gymnastic. 
Among  the  very  poor  it  provides  charities;  in 
communities  engaged  largely  in  manual  labor, 
baths  and  recreation;  in  boarding-house  districts, 
educational  classes.  In  a  thoroughly  mixed 
population  the  institutional  church  works  by 
every  method.  An  illustration  of  the  latter  is  St. 
Bartholomew's  Church  (Protestant  Episcopal)  in 
New  York  City.  It  spends  on  its  Parish  House 
activities  some  $100,000  per  year  and  provides 
services  in  a  variety  of  languages,  including  Syriac 
and  Armenian.  It  has  clubs  of  every  kind — glee 
clubs,  Uterary,  physical  culture,  social  clubs, 
debating  societies,  penny  provident  and  mutual 
benefit  funds,  classes  in  dressmaking,  millinerr, 
cooking,  stenography,  typewriting,  French,  book- 
keeping, etc.  The  Parish  House  has  a  roof  garden 
on  top  of  nine  busy  stories.  It  maintains  a 
country  holiday  house,  a  fresh-air  fund,  a  tailor 
shop,  clinic,  loan  association.  In  one  year  it 
found  work  for  2,559  applicants.  It  has  eighteen 
services  on  Sunday  and  most  of  the  year  194 
meetings  of  different  kinds  in  the  week.  It  has 
3,146  commtmicants;  j,ooo  in  a  year  have  pro- 
fessed to  live  this  new  life. 

Morgan  Chapel,  Boston,  is  an  example  of  what 
can  be  done,  not  with  $100,000,  but  with  $3,500. 
This  includes  entire  expense  for  fuel,  ughts, 
janitor,  pastor's  salary,  assistants,  etc.  Yet  it 
supplies  reading-room,  baths,  a  school  of  handi- 
craft for  printing,  cobbling,  tailoring,  dress- 
making, carpentrv.  It  has  a  medical  mission, 
day  nursery,  kindergarten,  emplo3nment  bureau, 
£ree  concerto,  instruction  in  music,  etc. 

The  Judson  Memorial  Church  (Baptist),  and 
Trinity  Church,  St.  George's,  Grace  Church,  the 
Ascension,  St.  Christopher's,  St.  Michael's,  the 
PiD-Cathe[^al    (all   Protestant    Episcopal),    are 


well-known  institutional  churches  in  New  York. 
The  Jersey  City  Tabernacle  (Congre^tional) 
makes  a  specialty  of  recreation,  fumishmg  it  in 
thirty  dinerent  forms.  The  Baptist  Temple, 
Philadelphia,  has  a  hospital,  the  Samaritan,  treat- 
ing 6,000  cases  in  one  year,  and  a  unique  "Temple 
College,  with  thousands  of  students  in  thirty-two 
courses,  from  the  kindergarten  to  a  law  school 
and  theological  seminary.  Westminster  Presby- 
terian Church,  Buffalo,  has  a  social  settlement 
with  eight  resident  and  eighty  non-resident 
workers.  Pilgrim  Church,  Cleveland  (Congrega- 
tional) ,  was  perhaps  the  first  to  embody  Uie  in- 
stitutional idea  m  a  beautiful  new  btiilding 
adapted  to  it.  The  Fourth  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  has  among  other  things  a 
Toy  Mission,  where  second-hand  toys  are  dis- 
tributed to  poor  children  at  Chnstmas.  In 
successive  years  it  has  provided  for  35,  300, 
1,600  and  3.600  children.  The  Ninth  Street 
Baptist  Church,  Cincinnati,  has  seven  chapels, 
at  each  of  which  institutional  work  is  earned 
on.  The  Union  Church  (Congregational),  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  has  recently  shown  what  can 
be  done  in  a  village.  Its  Enterprise  Club  discust 
and  has  been  influential  on  public  questions.  A 
Historical  Society,  the  Union  League  for  Boys, 
Guild  of  the  Helping  Hand  for  Girls,  the  Manse 
Literary  Club  for  young  women,  met  different 
needs.  The  pastor  found  it  easier  financially  to 
meet  all  these  expenses  than  to  keep  them  going 
without  these. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  good 
done  is  not  always  to  be  measured  either  by  the 
■   •  Th 


number  or  extent  of  instrumentaUties. 
churches  are  not  therefore  selected  becaube  of 
necessity  they  are  doing  the  most  good,  but  be- 
cause it  is  abtmdantly  proven  that  instrumentali- 
ties, with  the  right  spirit,  and  wisely  suited  to 
local  needs,  do  abundantly  help,  even  as  Christ 
gave  the  bread  of  earth,  together  with  and  as 
symbol  of  the  bread  of  heaven.  Dr.  Robbins, 
pastor  of  the  Lincoln  Park  Institutional  Baptist 
Church,  Cincinnati,  writes  us:  "You  will  bb 
pleased  to  know  that  the  spiritual  results  have 
teen  largely  increased  by  our  methods  of  work. 
Notwithstanding  the  innumerable  difficulties  in 
this  down-town  field,  we  have  received,  during  my 
pastorate  of  this  church  (sixteen  vears),  1,423 
new  members,  of  which  i,o3i  were  by  baptism." 
"The  success  of  the  Pilgrim  Congregational  Church, 
Cleveland;  of  the  Baptist  Temple,  Philadelphia; 
of  the  gn^at  Protestant  Episcopal  institutional 
churches  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere  is  well 
known.  The  year  when  the  Methodist  Church 
in  the  world  lost  30,000  members,  Morgan  Chapel 
had  more  conversions  than  in  any  one  of  its 
previous  fifty  years.  The  average  institutional 
Congregational  Church  gained  in  one  year  just 
six  times  as  many  additions  on  confession  of 
faith  as  the  average  Congregational  Church.  In 
the  Miami  Association  (Baptist  churches  of  Cin- 
cinnati and  vicinity)  two  mstitutional  churches 
had  309  additions  on  confession  of  faith;  twenty- 
one  churches  working  on  old  lines  had  116. 

We  give  on  page  6^0  detailed  information  as  to 
thirty  churches  carrymg  on  institutional  activities. 
It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  all  these  churches 
do  not  call  themselves  "institutional,"  and  that 
man^  churches  not  here  listed  do  carry  on  ac- 
tivities truly  "institutional,"  in  some  instances 
quite  as  important  and  extensive  as  some  here 
named.  In  fact,  there  are  few  churches  to-day  in 
the  cities  of  the  U.  S.  which  do  not  in  some  way 
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Institutional  Churches 
The  latest  tabulation  of  the  activities  of  typical  churches 


No. 


Church 


»5 

16 
a? 
s8 
»9 
30 


Berkeley  Temple 

Morgan  Memorial 

Ruggles  St.  Baptist  Church 

Bulfinch  Place  Church 

Chriit  Church 

Lincoln  Park  Baptist  Church . . . . 

Pilgrim  Church  Institute 

Fourth  Reformed  Church 

People's  Tabernacle 

First  Congregational  Church  .  .  . . 

Amity  Church 

Ascension 

St.  Bartholomew's  Parish  House. 
Bethany  Congregational  Church. 

Broome  St.  Tabernacle 

Calvary 

St.  Chrysostom 

Temple  Emanu-Bl 

St.  George's 

Holy  Communion 

Metropolitan  Temple 

St.  Michael's 

Church  of  the  Sea  and  Ijind 

Soring  St.  Presbyterian  Church  . 

City  Park  Branch 

Baptist  Temole 

Fourth  Avenue  Baptist  Church. . 

People's  Church 

Seaman's  Institute  and  Church . . 
Good  Samaritan  Cathedral,  Miss, 


Cong 

„      .0 
Baptist... 

Umt 

P.  E 

Baptist... 

Cong 

Reform . . . 

Cong 

Cong.' 

Baptist. . . 

P.  £ 

P.E 

Cong 

Undenom. 

P.E 

P.E 

Hebrew... 

P.E 

P.E 

M.E 

P.E 

Preab 

Presb 

Presb 

Baptist... 

Baptist... 


Denomi- 
nation 


P. 
P.E.. 


Year 

of 
start- 
ing in- 
stitu- 
tiohal 
work 


1888 
1896 
1880 
189s 
1898 


City 


Street 


Boston United  with  Union  Church. 

Boston Shawmut  Ave.  &  Coming  St. 

Boston 1 159  RugtdesSt 

Boston Bulfinch  Place 

iCincinnati 318  E.  4th  St 

reeman  Ave 


!.  J.  Helms. 


i89B|i.incmnat>....  3 
1897  Cincinnati F 


189 1  Cleveland . . . . 
1904  Dayton,  O... . 

1884  Denver 

1889  Jeraey  City.. . 
....  N.  Y.City... 

N.  Y.  City... 

N.  Y.  aty. . . 

N.  Y.City... 

N.  Y.City... 

N.  Y.  City, . . 

N.  Y.City... 

N.  Y.City... 

N.  Y.  City... 

N.  Y.City... 

N.  Y.  City.  .  . 

N.  Y.City... 

N.  Y.  City.  .  . 

N.  Y.City... 

Brooklyn. . .  . 

Philadelnhia  . 

Pittsburg 

St.  Paul 

San  Francisco 

SanFiancisoo 


1895 
1880 
1885 

1868 
1888 
1883 
1846 
189s 
'1807 
1894 
loco 

1896 
i88s 


1889 
189J 
1894 


Summit  St.  and  Home  Ave. . . 

Lawrence  and  30th  Sts 

380  Bergen  Ave 

lo-ia  W.  S4thSt 

ifth  Ave.  and  loth  St 

II  E.  4ad  St 

Tenth  Ave.  and  3Sth  and  36th. 

395  Broome  St 

jFourth  Ave.  and  21st  St 

Seventh  Ave.  and  39th  St 

43d  St.  and  Fifth  Ave 

Stuyvesant  Square 

10th  St.  and  Sixth  Ave 

14th  St.  and  Seventh  Ave 

Amsterdam  Ave.  and  99th  St . 

61  Henry  St 

346  Spring  St 

309  Concord  St 

Broad  and  Beck  Sta 

Fourth  Ave.  and  Ross  St 


33  Stewart  St.. 
346  Second  St.. 


E 

C.  C.  Earle. 

Christopher  B.  Eliot. 

F.  H.  Nelson. 

G.  R.  Robbins. 
Edmr  S.  Rothrock. 
R.F.  Wicks. 
Thos.  Uzzell. 

{ohn  L.  Scudder. 
.eighton  Williams. 
Percy  S.  Grant. 
Leighton  Parks. 
W.  F.  Ottanon. 
A.  Arrighi. 
J.  Lewis  Parks, 
Thos.  H.  Sill, 
"oseph  Silverman. 

i.  Birckhead. 
Henry  Mottett. 
'.  W.  HUl. 

ohn  P.  Petera. 

).  G.  Cocks. 
H.  Roswell  Bates. 
H.  K.  England. 
Russell  H.  Conwell. 
W.  G.  Partridge. 
Samuel  G.  South. 
P,  Stone. 
J.  P.  Turner, 


Pastor 


5,000 


■  Managed  by  joint  committee  of  Unitarians  and  Methodists.  _  '  Several  have  kindergartens  and  day  nurseries.  '  Coopera- 
tive stores.  People's  Forum.  *  Including  church.  $30,000.  '  Rifle  range,  roof-garden  theater,  dancing-school,  wood-yards, 
bowling-alley.  *  Home  nursing.  '  Millinery,  dressmaking.  *  Some  report  different  individuals;  some  dfo  not.  *  Orphanage, 
home  tor  aged  women,  summer  home.  '•  Church.  $17,000.  "  Free  school  and  later  other  activities,  1896  parish  bouse. 
"Clinic.  "Clothing  bureau,  sewini  rooms,  cemetery.  "  Kindergarten  classes.  "  Bowling-alley,  club,  etc,  ■•Commons. 
"  Coflfee-room.  >*  Hospital,  100  beds,  college,  4.000  regular  students  and  3,000  more  at  lectures.  >*  11  in  church,  113  in  col* 
lege,  J9  in  hospital;  orphanage,  7.     ><>  Employment  bureau. 
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caitj  on  at  least  one  or  more  activities  which 
might  be  called ' '  institutional . "  In  New  York  City 
alone,  in  1900,  out  of  488  Protestant  churches, 
113  were  carrying  on  direct  institutional  activities 
and  almost  all  doing  something  in  this  line.  Of 
the  1 1  a,  forty-two  were  Protestant  Episcopal. 
It  is  said  to-day  in  the  diocese  of  New  York 
that  there  is  not  one  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
which  does  not  carry  on  at  least  some  such  ac- 
tivities. 

In  Great  Britain  churches  have  been  taking  on 
similar  activities  yet  usually  under  other  names 
in  different  ways.  (See  Christian  Socialism; 
Christian  Social  Union;  Church  Army;  Prbb 
Churches;  Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon.  For 
the  Continent,  see  Christian  Socialism;  Inner 
Mission;  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  Social 
Reform.  Josiah  Strong. 


Bibliookaprt:  Jniah  Strong,  Ntw  Era  (1S93).  RtUgion 
Movmtnts  for  Social  BeUtrmtnt  (looo);  Gladden,  Applitd 
Christiataty  (1896):  Thwing.  Th*  Workinf  Church  (1B88): 
Woods,  English  Social  Movtmtntt  (189 1). 


nrSURAlfCE  (see  also  Industrial  Insurance): 
Insurance  may  be  defined  as  a  contract  of  a  com- 
pany or  person  to  pay  a  sum  or  sums  of  money  to 
mdemniiy  the  insiued,  or  a  designated  beneficiary, 
in  case  of  loss  through  the  happening  of  certam 
events  which  constitute  the  risk  insured  against. 

Insurance  is  mainly  a  modem  development, 
tho  it  originated  in  the  remote  past.  It  was 
known  to  the  ancients,  but  was  chiefly  devel- 
oped by  more  recent  mercantile  adventures, 
men  agreeing  to  divide  among  themselves  the 
burden  of  the  loss  of  ships  or  cargoes  in  the  days 
when  commerce  was  the  fitting  out  of  ships  for 
single,  long  expeditions.  This  custom  arose  in 
England  in  the  Elizabethan  era,  but  had  ap- 
peared in  southern  Europe  earlier  than  that. 

Insurance  depends  on  the  law  of  probabilities, 
it  is  said,  developed  about  the  year  1650,  when 
the  Chevalier  de  Mere,  a  Flemish  nobleman,  who 
was  both  a  respectable  mathematician  and  a 
gamester,  attempted  to  solve  the  problem  of  di- 
viding equitably  the  stakes  when  a  game  of 
chance  was  interrupted.  He  sought  the  aid  of 
the  famous  Abb^  Blaise  Pascal,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  mathematicians  of  any  age.  Pas- 
cal solved  the  problem,  and  in  domg  so  enun- 
ciated the  "doctrine  of  probabilities,"  or  laws 
governing  so-called  chances. 

This  doctrine  or  theory  Pascal  illustrated  by 
the  throwing  of  dice.  When  a  single  die  is 
thrown,  the  chance  of  turning  up  an  ace  is  pre- 
cisely one  out  of  six,  or  one  out  of  the  total 
number  of  sides  or  faces.  But  if  a  large  num- 
ber of  throws  are  made,  it  will  be 

j^^^  found  that  each  face  will  be  turned 
tntiMunmm  ^P  **!  equal  number  of  times.  From 
this  Pascal  laid  down  the  proposi- 
tion that  results  which  have  hap- 
pened in  any  given  number  of  observed  cases  will 
a^ain  happen  under  similar  circumstances,  pro- 
vided the  numbers  be  sufficient  for  the  proper 
worldsj;  of  the  law  of  average .  Thus  the  duration 
of  the  life  of  a  single  individual  is  one  of  the  great- 
est tmoertainties;  but  the  duration,  or  rate  of 
mortality,  of  a  large  number  of  individuals  may 
be  predicted  with  great  accuracy  by  comparison 
wiui  the  observed  results  among  a  sufficiently 
large  number  of  persons  of  similar  ages,  occupa- 
tions, and  climatic  influences. 

From  this  principle  insurance  has  developed 
on  a  scientific  basis.     It  is  of  many  kinds.     Fire-, 


marine-,  and  life-insurance  are  the  best  known; 
but  accident,  liability,  plate-glaM,  steam-boiler, 
elevator,  burglary,  sickness,  guaranty,  mortgage 
and  title,  hail,  and  live-stock  insurance  have 
each  reached  large  proportions.  Many  other 
branches  of  insurance  have  been  suggested,  and 
in  some  cases  attempted,  among  wmch  are;  In- 
surance against  loss  of  occupation;  insurance  of 
premiums  paid  for  stocks  or  bonds,  which  are 
subject  to  redemption;  insurance  against  issue 
and  survivorship ;  insurance  of  marriage  portions 
for  daughters;  insurance  against  divorces;  insur- 
ance against  celibacy. 

The  earliest  form  of  insurance  was  by  means 
of  individual  underwriters,  each  one  assuming 
a  fixt  proportion  of  the  aggregate  amount  fixt. 
In  London  the  venturesome  who  took  part  in 
this  underwriting  used  to  meet  at  Lloyd's  Cof- 
fee-house, from  which  fact  the  name  of  Lloyd's 
was  given  to  this  form  of  insurance.  But,  as 
a  general  thing,  insurance  is  carried  on  by  corpo- 
rate companies  which  are  either  mutual  or  stocki 
and  which  are  subject  more  or  less  to  government 
supervision. 

Fire-insurance  seems  to  have  been  the  first  to 

develop  its  modem  form.     A  regular  office  for 

insuring  against  fire  was  opened  in 

y^^       London  in  1681 ,  the  great  fire  of  1666 

TiMnf^iMMi  being  the  exciting  cause.  The  first 
office  in  the  U.  S.  was  established 
at  Philadelphia  in  1752,  one  of  its 
early  directors  having  been  Benjamin  Franklin. 

The  extinguishment  of  fire  is  commonly  un- 
dertaken by  municipialities,  tho  fire-insurance 
companies  often  sustain  patrols  to  care  for  prop-' 
erty.  (See  Fire  Departments.)  In  the  U.  S. 
fire-insurance  has  been  greatly  developed. 

The  fire-insurance  companies  tmderwent  a 
very  severe  test  successfully  in  the  Stm  Francisco 
disaster  of  1906.  They  paid  claims  exceeding 
$150,000,000,  with  only  two  important  failures 
of  American  companies  and  two  or  three  of  Ger- 
man companies.  Tho  their  policies  did  not  cover 
against  earthquake  and  were  void  bv  their  terms 
when  the  building  fell,  most  of  tiiem  did  not 
defend  on  this  ground,  but  paid  in  full,  while  the 
rest  compromised.  They  did  not  behave  so  lib- 
erally toward  property-owners  who  suffered  at 
Valparaiso,  Santiago,  Kingston,  and  other  points. 
The  lessons  of  these  disasters  indicate  tne  de- 
sirability of  the  following  reforms,  which  have 
already  been  mooted: 

1.  Policies  should  definitely  cover  against  sud- 
den destruction  of  property  by  fire,  lightning, 
explosion,  collapse,  earthquake,  wind-storm,  or 
flood. 

2.  Reserve  laws  should  be  amended  so  that 
all  above  what  is  barely  necessary  for  solvency 
will  be  available  to  pay  conflagration  losses. 

Life-insurance,  tho  starting  later,  has  reached 
a  higher  state  of  development  than  fire-insur- 
ance. It  began  at  near  the  first  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

The  Grand  Pensioner  DeWitt,  of  Holland,  was 
the  first  to  reduce  these  theories  to  practise, 
which  he  did  in  1693,.  by  calculating  the  true  val- 
ues of  annuities,  based  upon  observed  rates'  of 
mortality.  Dr.  Halley,  Astronomer  Royal  of 
Great  Britain,  was  the  first  to  discover  and  ar- 
range what  are  called  life- tables  from  which  all 
monetary  values  depending  upon  the  chances 
of  living  and  dying,  combined  with  the  im- 
provement of  money  bv  interest,  may  be  com- 
puted.   He  has  been  called  the  father  of  the  mod- 
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em  system  of  life-insurance.  These  tables  have 
now  only  an  historical  interest. 

About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  centunr 
there  were  also  several  annuity  schemes  launched, 
but  the  first  life-insurance  company  was  the  Ami- 
cable Society,  chartered  in  1706.  In  1763  the 
Equitable  was  chartered,  and  began  issumg  pol- 
icies payable  at  death,  upon  the  lives  of  persons 
of  any  age,  charging  premiums  according  to  age; 
but  solely  a  business  lor  short  terms,  and  a  whole 
life  business.  In  the  U.  S.  the  Presbyterian 
Ministers'  Fund  of  Philadelphia  was  chartered 
in  1759  by  Thomas  Perm,  for  the  in- 
-j.  surance  of  Presbyterian  ctergymen. 

TiMnTaimit  ^^  '*'*  *  company  called  thePenn- 
svlvania  was  chartered;  in  1830  the 
New  York  Life-insurance  and  Trust 
Company,  which  is  still  in  existence,  but  does 
no  life-insurance  business.  The  Mutual  of  New 
York,  the  first  of  the  mutual  companies,  was  or- 
ganized in  1842,  and  from  1845  ts  t86o  many  new 
companies  were  organized.  In  1856  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  originated  a  system  of  state  super- 
vision, and  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  Massachusetts  depart- 
ment adopted  the  Seventeen  Offices,  commonlv 
known  as  the  Actuaries'  Table,  as  its  standard; 
and  the  New  York  department,  the  American 
Experience  Table,  which  was  a  modification  of 
tte  Seventeen  Offices  Table,  in  the  light  of  ex- 
perience of  the  Mutual  Life-insurance  Company. 

Life-insurance  companies  nowadays  issue  a 
variety  of  immediate  and  deferred  annuities, 
temporary  and  whole  life-insurance,  the  latter 
often  paid  for  bv  a  limited  number  of  payments; 
and  a  large  variety  of  endowment,  tontme,  and 
other  investment  policies.  The  companies  are 
mutual,  proprietary,  or  mixed,  according  as  aU 
the  savings  and  profits  belong  to  the  insured  or 
all  belong  to  the  stockholders,  or  stockholders 
receive  a  part  and  the  policy-holders  the  remain- 
der. Mutual  companies  alone  have  no  capital 
stock.  While  nominally  the  members  control 
mutual  companies,  their  practical  operation 
makes  the  managers  all-powerful.  The  new  laws 
of  New  York  hereinafter  referred  to,  and  which 
have  been  followed  by  the  legislatures  of  some 
other  states,  now  provide  for  a  system  of  direct 
voting  by  mail  imder  which  nominations  are 
made  by  the  administration  and  also  independ- 
ent nominations,  and  the  ballots  are  cast  directly 
by  the  members. 

Originally  the  companies  did  not  ^ve  cash  or 
other  surrender  values  for  their  policies.  It  was 
made  compulsory  for  Massachusetts  companies 
to  do  so  by  a  state  law  early  in  the  sixties,  and 
not  long  alter  it  was  also  made  compulsoiy  for 
New  York  companies  to  give  paid-up  insur- 
ance upon  surrender;  notwithstanding  which,  by 
waiving  the  law,  several  companies  set  out  on  a 
career  of  tontine  poUcies,  which  were  originally 
wholly  forfeitable,  but  which  held  out  to  a  per- 
sistent policy-holder  hopes  of  very  large  profits 
if  he  survived  and  sustained  his  policy.  These 
hopes,  however,  were  not  realized  and  gradually 
the  tontine  principle  has  been  abandoned  until 
now  the  State  of  New  York  has  wholly  prohib- 
ited the  issue  of  deferred  dividend  pohcies,  and 
several  other  states  have  done  the  same.  It 
seems  likely  that  it  will  be  wholly  abandoned 
in  the  U.  S. 

One  result  of  the  reaction  from  cash-surrender 
legislation  which  took  the  form  of  tontine  in- 
surance was  the  organization  of  a  large  number 


of  mutual-assessment  life-insurance  associations. 
More  than  one  half  of  all  the  life-insurance  now 
in  force  in  the  U.  S.  is  in  these  organizations, 
and  many  more  than  one  half  the  number  of 
persons  carrying  insurance.  They  have  fur- 
nished insurance  on  three  different  plans — viz., 
first,  by  assessing  the  same  amount  on  members 
without  regard  to  age,  whenever  there  were 
losses;  second,  by  assessing  according  to  certain 
ratios  fixt  at  age  of  entry;  third,  by  assessing 
according  to  certain  ratios  according  to  the  actual 
age  attained  at  time  of  assessment.  Associa- 
tions using  the  first  of  these  systems  have  nearly 
all  gone  out  of  existence.  Associations  using  the 
second,  which  came  later  into  use,  are  now  hav- 
ing an  unpleasant  experience,  and  are  likely  to 
be  driven  out  of  existence  unless  they  reform 
their  plan. 

Theoretically  the  third  method  is  feasible,  but 
in  practise  it  has  proved  that  the  companies  using 
it  are  sure  to  have  very  serious  adverse  selection, 
as  the  members  grow  older,  and  consequently, 
that  it  is  not  feasible  beyond  perhaps  about 
age  sixty. 

Most  of  them,  however,  seek  to  create  a  level 
price  in  spite  of  the  increasing  cost  by  charging 
more  than  the  insurance  costs  during  the  earlier 
years,  with  a  view  to  offsetting  the  increased  cost 
during  the  latter  years.  The  success  of  such  as- 
sociations will  depend  upon  the  adequacy  of  this 
provision.  The  management  of  the  associations 
IS  commonly  much  more  democratic  and  truly 
mutual  than  that  of  the  regular  companies,  altho 
some  of  them  are  managea  in  quite  as  autocratic 
a  manner.  Those  which  operate  on  the  lodge 
system  are,  however,  all  managed  on  the  repre- 
sentative plan,  the  members  electing  dele^tes 
to  state  and  national  conventions  which  legislate 
for  the  association  and  elect  its  managers.     (See 

FSATBRNAL   SOCIBTIES.) 

Several  of  the  older  and  stronger  of  these  so- 
cieties have  readjusted  their  rates  in  recent  years, 
adopting  straight  level-rate  plans,  and  in  some 
cases  preparing  to  hold  ample  and  sufficient  re- 
serves to  maintain  the  same.  In  other  societies 
this  has  not  been  the  case,  but  a  makeshift  meas- 
ure has  been  employed,  the  rates,  tho  increased, 
being  still  inadequate. 

During  1905  and  1906  a  famous  investigation 
of  life-insurance  companies  by  a  committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature,  known  as  the  "Arm- 
strong Committee,  with  Charles  E.  Hughes  as 
chief  counsel,  was  made.  The  investigation  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  evils  had 
grown  into  the  management  of  these  companies, 
and  the  character  of  the  evils  and  the  remedies 
therefor  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing synopsis : 

The  inveatigmton  found  conspiracies  to  Mat  the  funds  of 
these  sreat  companies  in  controlling  other  corpontions;  they 

Chibited  investments  in  stocks  or  in  "collateral  trust 
ds,  under  which  such  control  could  be  exercised. 
They  found  "joint  accounts,"  "underwritings  and  syn- 
dicates " ;  all  are  prohibited  now. 

"They  found  directors  causing  companies  to  invest  whera 
they  were  themselves  interested;  evety  such  abuse  cf  trust 
was  interdicted. 

They  found  secret  political  contributions  with  the  implied 
considemtion   "we  look  after  our  friends"; 
now  no  corporation  may  make  such  contribu- 
AtnUM  of     tions. 
■Tmet  Vmila      "^'V  lound  "yellow-dog     funds,  evidences 
**■■•  """"  of  comiptiqii  of  legislators  and  waste  unex- 
ampled, without  accounting  or  responsibility; 
they  left  a  law  ngulating  such  services  and 
expenditures  and  calling  for  complete  publicity. 

They  found  extravagant  salaries  and  emoluments,  nepo- 
tism, sinecures,  often  without  a  knowledge  of  the  directors; 
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thay  (uaicribed  thmt  the  oompenaation  of  any  man,  film,  or 
eocpomtion,  totalias  more  than  Ss.ooo  in  any  one  year,  most 
be  votad  by  the  directon. 

Ibey  fonnd  falae  entries  and  {abe  reports  to  departments: 
they  jumaliaert  not  merely  the  making  of  suco  but  the 
omuBian  of  anything  which  is  required  by  law. 

They  found  perjury  so  common  and  so  difficult  to  prove 
that  men  daiea  swear  to  contrary  statements  concerning  the 
same  thing,  secure  unless  one  could  prove  which  was  falae: 
they  made  this  conflict  of  statement  preaomplive  proof"  of 
the  crime. 

They  found  an  actuary  of  the  department  on  the  pay-roll 
of  a  company  supervised  by  it.     This  is  now  a  misdemeanor. 

They  found  life  compames  of  the  state  which  were  rarely, 
ahaost  never,  examined  by  the  department.  Now  each  must 
be  examined  every  three  years. 

They  found  that  assessment  concerns  could  beco«ne  legal 
rewrve  mmpenlen  without  readjusting  the  old  bustneas  on  a 
■oond  baaia.    This  can  be  done  no  longer. 

They  found  false  statements  of  results,  lying  estimates,  and 
misleading  forms  of  policies  that  were  the  chief  reproach  at 
the  business.     Now  each  and  all  are  proscribed. 

They  found  no  enabling  statute  for  the  incorporation  of 
mtituaJ  Ste-tnaninnce  companies,  but.  instead,  a  wide-open 
provision  for  incoipoiating  them  on  an  unsound  basis;  this  is 
now  reversed,  the  assessment  act  has  disappeared,  and  regular 
mutual  companies  may  be  organised. 

They  found  "  dcferrad-dividend  "  poBdes,  despite  the  bitter 
disappointment  of  vutoally  an  who  had  taken 
them,  being  thrust  uixn  nearly  every  applicant 

»w««l«Mi^  by  means  of  seductive  "illuatrations  and 
..  discriminating    commissions;    they    left    the 

"  **w  gjj,j  to  honest  '  annual  dividoids ' '  exclusively. 
They  found  a  false  standard  of  solvency 
which  Dad  ruined  scores  of  really  solvent  com- 
panies, and  a  very  necessary  evasion  of  it  which  alone  had 
enabled  many  really  solvent  companies  to  live;  they  destroyed 
the  false  atwidard  and  the  evasion  and  they  set  up  a  true 
"minimnm  standard"  which  secures  solvency,  discourages 
eztnvacance.  and  conserves  the  sources  of  dividends. 

They  found  the  companies  unlimited  as  to  what  they 
could  withhold  from  distribution  to  the  policy-holdera;  they 
introdnoad  salutary  bmitationa  to  the  "contingency  re- 
serves." 

They  found  "apportionment"  of  surplus  by  policy  yean 
ending  at  all  sorts  of  days  in  the  calendar  year,  a  very  hodge- 
podge with  "guessing'  all  but  inevitable;  they  substituted 
tma  "diatribntion  "  cf  the  ascertained  earnings  of  the  calendar 
year,  an  open,  intelligible  process. 

Tbey  found  surrender  value  laws  which  were  inoperative 
unless  the  policy-holder  applies  within  six  months  after  lapse; 
now,  tmder  like  conditions,  the  policy  is  automatically  con- 
tinned  as  extended  insurance  and  the  family  is  protected. 

They  found  elections  in  mutual  companies  a  mere  farce, 
invariably  controlled  by  proxies  held  by  tiie 
officers;  they  introduced  an  election  law,  un- 

y«»^t.t-j      der  which,  recently,  more  than  800,000  p(dicy- 

^  wumb       boldan  cast  their  ballots  in  the  two  great 

*  '****       mutual  companies,  and  so  freely  exprest  thar 

choice  that  each  side  had  Hterafly  hundreds  of 

thousands  of  votes. 

Tbey  found  administrations  callous  and  indiiTerent  to  policy- 
holdera'  Just  protests;  they  created  conditions  which  render 
administrations  promptly  responsive  to  the  policy-holders' 
desires. 

Tbey  found  an  insatiable  and  irrational  thirst  for  "  volnme  " 
of  new  business;  they  imposed  wholeaome  icstnUnts  to 
temper  it  until  under  control. 

Tney  found  the  mad  chase  for  new  business  carried  on 
without  regard  to  expense;  waste  and  extravagance  abound- 
ing here  as  in  no  other  part  of  the  bu^neaa;  tney  restrained 
Mm  within  the  bounds  of  a  small  allowance  over  the  cost  of 
new  business  in  the  moat  economical  companies. 

They  found  a  bewildering  confusion  and  variety  of  poli- 
cies offered  by  the  companies,  all  drawn  by  their  attorneys 
with  a  view  to  ^ain  some  advantage  in  competition;  these 
they  replaced  with  "standard  forms,"  simple,  bir,  easy  to 
camprenend,  drawn  for  the  poUcy-holdeis   by  Qiarles  E. 

^cy  found  companies  doing  a  non-participating  busineaa  at 
a  loaa,  which  fell  upon  participating  policy-holden;  hensifter 
New  York  companies  must  do  one  or  the  other,  and  cannot  do 
both. 

They  found  annual  nporta  defective,  in  that  full  publicity 
was  not  secured  as  to: 

I.  The  facts  regarding  real-estate  holdings  and  their  yield. 
Much  deception  had  been  practised  here. 

3.  The  movement  of  securities  during  the 
PlUlaftj  y?**-  Scandalous  substitutions  had  been 
T»M<«i—    bidden  for  want  of  this. 

w--»".  3.  The  items  as  to  commissions  on  the  pur- 

*■■'■*       chase  or  sale  of  property  or  on  loans  and  as  to 

lc«al  expenses.     Here  'graft "  wss  concealed. 

4.  Tbe  items  of  lepslative  expenses,  with 
dates  and  notes  and  "for  what?"  Here  the  "yellow  dog" 
had  gorged  himself. 

5.  Iirforraation  as  to  the  last  election  ef  dincton.  This 
bad  been  carefully  withheld. 


6.  Salariea  of  officers  and  directon  and  all  compenaatiooa 
in  exoeaa  of  t5,ooo  during  the  year.  Here  "  nepotiam  "  and 
"graft"  had  been  rampant. 

7.  The  largest  faalancea  in  any  bank  or  trust  (SBmpany, 
Here  the  control  over  funds  had  served  individual  ends. 

8.  The  facts  about  resisted  and  comprised  death-claims. 
Carefully  snpprest  heretofore. 

9.  Profits  and  kases  for  the  year,  with  the  profit  and  loss  on 
new  busfaiess  set  forth  separately.  The  New  York  depart- 
ment, obedient  to  the  companies,  had  always  oppcaed  any- 
thing of  this  sort. 

10.  Rates  of  annual  dividends  for  the  year  for  all  plans  and 
durations  and  for  four  representative  ages.  Common  honesty 
calls  for  it.  Great  Britain  had  required  it  for  thirty  yean, 
but  we  were  derelict. 

11.  Sates  of  deferred  dividends  actually  paid  during  the 
year.  "Illustrations  "were  in  use  showing  larger  figures  tham 
actual  results  in  the  same  company. 

II.  Rates  of  accumulations  of  deferred  dividend  surplus, 
for  an  plans  and  durations  and  for  four  representative  ages. 
No  sort  of  accounting  bad  hitherto  been  required. 

All  these  and  more  ware  incorporated  in  the  requirements 
of  the  annual  leixnt. 

The  investigation,  in  addition  to  bringing 
about  these  retornu  in  the  laws  and  in  the  prac- 
tises of  companies,  also  caused  the  resignations  of 
the  presidents  of  all  three  of  the  largest  New  York 
companies  and  of  several  other  officers  who  were 
invcuved  in  the  irregularities  complained  of.  (See 
Corruption.) 

Similar  investimtions  were  carried  on  during 
1 906  as  follows :  New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Wisconsin , 
and  Iowa,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  in 
each  case  legislation  was  recommended  resembling 
more  or  less  remotdy  the  new  laws  of  New  York. 
In  addition,  a  committee  composed  of  insurance 
commissioners  held  repeated  sessions  during  the 
year  and  recommended  a  series  of  bills,  known 
as  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  bills,  covering  many 
of  the  same  subjects.  Several  states  have  en- 
acted these  bills  mto  law,  either  without  modifi- 
cation or  with  slight  modification. 

The  various  investigations  did  not  deal  with 
industrial  insurance  as  a  system;  but  in  Massa- 
chusetts during  the  years  1906  and 
The  rrMaiit  '9°^  various  efforts  were  put  for- 
ward  to  introduce  a  system  of  indus- 
trial  insurance   in   connection   with 
savings-banks,  to  be  carried  on  without  the  heavy- 
expenses  which  attach  to  the  weekly  collection 
business.     It  met  with  a  great  deal  of  opposition, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  savings-banks  and  of  the 
industrial  companies,  but  a  &w  was  passed  pro- 
viding for  it.     It  is  also  very  doubtiul  whether 
any  very  large  proportion  of  the  industrial  busi- 
ness could  be  hdd,  were  there  no  weekly  collection 
system. 

Unquestionably,  the  insurance  problem  of  this 
day  is  to  secure  good,  reliable  insurance  for  the 
poor  at  a  moderate  cost.  No  one  needs  insurance 
as  do  the  poor.  They  seldom  save  and  often  can- 
not save.  When  sickness  or  death  enters  the 
family  it  causes  financial  anxiety  and  suffering 
from  which  insurance  should  protect  them.  Pos- 
sibly the  industrial  companies  are  doing  as  wdl  as 
could  be  expected  under  the  circumstances.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  their  collectors,  as  a  rule,  are 
making  more  than  living  wages.  The  companies 
also  have  voluntarily  a(Unitted  the  policy-holders 
to  the  benefits  of  paid-up  insurance  values  on 
surrender  to  which  they  were  not  entitled  by  their 
contracts,  and  have  disbursed  very  large  sums  of 
money  in  dividends  to  policy-holders,  also  not 
called  for  by  the  contract. 

Marine-insurance  began  in  England  very  early. 
In  the  U.  S.  the  first  record  of  it  is  in  1757  m 
New  York  City.  In  1794  the  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  North  America  was  organized  to  do 
a  marine  and  fire  business.    Sidmess  insurance 
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attempted  from  1845  until  1850,  but  failed 
of  success,  there  not  being  sufficient  data  to  work 
upon.    It  is  now  again  being  under- 
_^j^     taken  with   better  prospects.     The 
_^^~"     first  accident-insurance  company  was 
***""^^    the  Travelers,  of  Hartford,  organized 
in  1863,  which  has  been  successful 
from  the  start.      Live-stock  insurance  began  in 
Connecticut  in  1866.    In  the  same  year  the  Hart- 
ford Steam-Boiler   Insurance  Company  was  or- 
ganized.    In    1872   the  Guarantee  Company  of 
North  America  began  the  business  of  surety  in- 
surance,   with    headquarters    at    Montreal.     In 
1876  the  Re^  Estate  Title  Insurance  and  Trust 
Ccnnpany,  of  Philadelphia,  was  organized.     Lia- 
bility insurance  did  not  become  popular  until 
about  1890,  and  burglary  insurance  only  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years.     Credit  insurance  has 
been  widely  patronized  during  the  last  ten  years. 
(See  also  Industrial  Insurance.) 

The  recent  history  of  insurance  in  Europe  lies 
in  the  development  of  State  and  of  compulsory 
insurance.     Insurance  some  consider 
_^^      the  most  socialistic  form  of  modem 
*"**'•      business,  since  its  essence  is  secu- 
rity for  the  individual  by  dividing 
losses  over  the  community.     Undoubtedly  the 
future  of  insurance  is  involved  with  that  of  so- 
cialism.  The  agitation  for  old-age  pensions  (9.  v.) 
clearly  indicates  this. 

In  several  countries,  notably  Switzerland  and 
Norway,  there  are  State  fire-insurance  companies 
competing  with  the  stock  companies  for  business. 
In  England  there  is  a  system  of  government  an- 
nuities. In  New  Zealand  there  is  an  exceedingly 
successful  governmental  life-insurance  depart- 
ment which  does  about  half  the  business  01  that 
colony,  and  which  now  has  aggregate  assets  of 
more  than  $10,000,000.  This  company  also  has 
operated  in  competition  with  proprietary  and 
mutual  corporations.  (See  New  Zealand.)  The 
State  insurance  companies,  with  the  exception  of 
the  English  annuities,  have  been  almost  uniformly 
successTul ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases  they  have  furnished  materially 
cheaper  or  more  reliable  insurance  than  have 
private  corporations. 

It  is  believed  that  this  phenomenon  is  ex- 
plained by  the  fact  that  they  are  competitive 
and    not   monopolistic   institutions. 
Sanmmant  ^^    *    '''*"'*    *'*   their    competitive 
^^~~"~    nature,  they  are  compelled  to  incur 
""""'^    practically    all    the    expenses    that 
are  inctured  by  stock  corporations. 
Wherever  insurance  has  been  made  a  State  mon- 
opoly, as  is  the  case  in  the  compulsory  insur- 
ance of  Germany,  it  has  been  found  that  it  can  be 
conducted  with  great  economy.     Even  in  Ger- 
many working  men  are  permitted  to  exercise  the 
option  of  insuring  in  private  companies,  but  the 
fact  of  compulsion  operates  there  to  make  the 
State  insurance  practically  monopolistic.     (See 
Industrial    Insurance;   also  Industrial    In- 
surance, State,  of  the  German  Empire.) 

What  might  be  accomplished  in  the  way  of 
furnishing  cheap  insurance  through  the  means 
of  compulsion  in  a  democratic  State  might  be 
imagined  by  the  following  statement  from  the 
Insurance  World: 

Mr.  Leslie  (Assistant  Actuary  GovgnuneDt  loniiance 
Department  of  New  Zealand)  iccently  publiabed  a  study  of 
"■The  Rates  of  Mortality  in  New  Zailand,"  covennp  the 
mortality  according  to  the  census,  which  compilation  la  the 
bwt  and  most  pnctical  thing  of  the  sort  that  bat  come  to  our 


attention.  It  also  shows  that  a  mortality  table  oonstnicted 
with  great  care  from  the  data  which  the  cen8u».takers 
collected  is  not  merely  more  favorable  than  the  tables  con- 
structed from  the  census  of  any  other  country,  but  also  more 
favorable  than  the  experience  on  insured  lives  in  any  com- 
mlation,  except  in  that  of  the  Australian  Mutual  Provident 
Society.  Indeed,  so  low  is  this  experience  that  it  shows  that 
all  the  male  citisens  of  New  Zealand  could  be  injured  from 
age  twenty  at  a  net  rate  of  but  S10.96  per  Si,o<x>  if  compul- 
sory insurance  existed,  all  being  lakm  vntiumt  rttord  to  stat*  at 
tucith.  Such  a  favorable  opportunity  to  test  the  virtues  of 
compulsory  insurance  by  the  State  will  probably  not  be  lona 
neglected,  especially  as  the  machinery  of  State  inmnnce  a 
ready  for  it.  The  rate  for  women  would  be  slightly  lower  than 
even  these  figures. 

The  cost  of  administration  could  not  be  great, 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  insurance  cdmd  be 
furnished  at  a  total  cost  of  not  exceeding  St 3 
per  $1,000  without  taking  into  account  the  fact 
that  higher  rates  of  interest  than  4  per  cent, 
upon  which  the  rate  is  based,  would  be  tor  a  long 
time  obtained.  It  must  be  taken  into  account 
also  that  this  compulsory  system  would  furnish 
to  a  very  large  part  of  the  population  whose 
health  condition  now  prevent  their  obtaining 
insurance,  a  protection  of  which  their  families 
stand  in  need.  This  borieficent  thing  would  be  ac- 
compU^ed  not  at  an  increased  c«it  to  the  healthy 
and  robust,  but  instead  at  a  diminished  cost. 

But  this  is  not  all.  With  the  introduction  of 
compulsion  all  necessity  for  a  reserve  disappears. 
The  reserve  in  life-insurance  is  for  the  purpose  of 
supplementary  future  premiums  when  the  same 
become  less  than  the  cost  of  insurance.  If  a 
compulsory  system  were  adopted,  this  equaliza- 
tion would  be  brought  about  by  collecting  from 
each  productive  member  of  the  community,  with- 
out regard  to  age  or  health  conditions,  his  quota 
of  the  aggregate  losses.  Actuaries  agree  that 
this  woula  be  entirely  practicable  on  the  basis  of 
compulsory  insurance,  altho  entirely  impractica- 
ble when  Uie  yotmg  and  healthy  are  free  to  enter 
or  not,  as  they  choose.  The  effect  of  this  would 
be  that  probably  all  persons  in  New  Zealand,  for 
instance,  could  be  uermanently  supplied  insurance 
at  a  cost  not  mucn,  if  any,  exceMing  $13  or  $13 
per$i,ooo.  As  the  New  Zealand  insurance  depart- 
ment already  supplies  conveniences  for  monthly 
and  for  four-weddv  payments  without  adding  any 
considerable  sum  for  the  additional  expense,  there 
seems  to  be  no  reason  why  this  experiment  should 
not  be  tried  by  this  colony,  which  is  already  so 
far  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  worid  in  socialistic 
enterprise.  Miles  M.  Dawson. 

Statistics 

LirB-lNSURANCB   IN  THI   D.  S. 

[Prtpand  In  Fnd*riek  L.  Hoffman,  Insuranc*  SlaHtUeian, 
Newark,  N.J.i 


Calbn- 

Ordinary 

Industrial 

DAK 

Yba« 

Number 
of  policies 

Amount  in 
thousands 

Number 
of  policies 

Amount  in 
thousands 

1830 

39,407 

60,000 

839,336 

679.690 

1,319.561 

3.176.051 

3,693,701 

4,160,088 

4,694,031 

5.507,759 

5.611,417 

Dollars 

68,614 

180,000 

3,161,847 

1.564.183 

3,610,057 

7.093. 151 

7.951.989 

8,701,587 

9.593.008 

10,411,078 

11.054.155 

Dollars 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1901 

1901 

1903     

1904 

J905 

336.674 

3.883.319 
11,319,196 

13.337.013 

13.448.134 
14.603.694 
15.674,384 
i6,87a,$83 

»o.S3J 
419.S3I 
1.468.986 
1.640,837 
1,806,890 
«.977,S9» 
3.133.839 
1.309.734 
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Incohb,  PATMaim,  Asssts,  Etc.,  in  1880  and  nou  1885  to 
190s 


Caunoar 

Y.AR 

Total  in- 
come in 
thouaands 

Total  pay- 
ment* to 

policy- 
holder* in 
thoiuands 

Aa*etsin 
thoiuuids 

LiabiUtie* 
in 

iSBo 

»8«5 

1886 

1887 

1888 

«i»o 

•«9i 

>f9» 

\p::::::: 

\p::::::: 

\p::::::: 

1899 

1900 

•901 

•«oi 

1903 

1904 

190s 

DoUars 
80,537 
111.111 
113.614 
•37.913 
•55.477 
177.607 
•  96.938 
113,444 
117.611 
141.717 
161.959 
17l.9»8 
183.716 
304.94s 

»!*•*?! 

365.368 

400.603 
457,965 
S04.517 
553.639 
599.081 
641.058 

DoUars 

55.881 

64.306 

64.019 

71.13^ 

77.54* 

83.031 

90.007 

97,016 

104,506 

111,648 

118,413 

115.136 

136.179 

19».398 

•99.883 

»15.841 
147,051 
164,968 

DoUars 

451.680 

551.818 

585,101 

619.137 

66i.i96 

710.137 

770,971 

840,579 

919.34a 

987,946 

1,073.156 

1,159.873 

1.143.561 

1.344.903 

1.461,6s  • 

•  .59S.»o8 

1.741.414 

1,910,784 

1,091,8** 

1,165,1*1 

1,498.96a 

1,706,186 

DoUars 

678,681 

740,116 

801,677 

868,600 

930.937 

997.668 

1.066,541 

1.  •57.0^0 

1.145.788 

1.365.873 

1.493.378 

1.640.189 

•.798.136 

1,978.813 

1.168.468 

1.371.573 

Fire-  and  Marine- Insurance 

{Data  of  th*  Sptclalor  Compatty,  Ntw  York,  N.  Y.] 


Stock   and  Mutual  Companibs 

CAL.NOA. 

Number 
of  com- 
panies 

Total  in- 
come, 
thouaands 

Payments  to  policy- 
holders 

Losses, 

Dividends, 
thousands 

1890.    .    .    I 

580 

515 

575 

DoUars 
•  57.857 
198.3" 
116.451 
139.468 
158.340 
*78.340 
1.164 

DoUars 
75.334 
108,307 
It  1,008 
113.147 
111,817 
i5i.*64 
•  15.074 

DoUars 

9.011 
•0,184 

11.559 
11.85s 

14.379 

Fraternal  Societies 

In  1905  there  were  in  the  U.  S.  87,758  lodges 
with  5,111,480  members  (4,879,413  being  full 
members). 

Jan.  I,  1905,  they  had  $6,665,141,251  of  in- 
surance in  force;  assets  of  $51,465,430,  and  lia- 
bilities of  $9,619,089.  The  oldest  dated  from 
1868. 

Gkbat  Britain 

Industrial  and  Provident  Societies  (United 
Kingdom). 


Number  of  societies  maldns 

return* 

Number  of  membeis 

Shan  capital 

Loan  capital 

Doe  to  depositors  and  other 

CTsditOfS 

Sriesof  goods 


1890 


1,417 
1.054.119 

11.0s5.987 
*.733.539 


41,497.019 


1,817 
1,778,401 
£ 
a3.*5S.837 


1.185 
1.195.400 

18.154.716 


•0.961,183  •3,031,161- 
77,519.91s  9a.789.884 


Life-Assurance  and  Annuities 
I.  Ordinary  Life-insurance  Companies 


1890 

1900 

1904 

14.833.359 

1.184.70s 
6,744.876 

30,864 
80,861 

11.795.619 

1,716.017 
8,910.353 

•3.319 
56.941 

£ 
14.547.873 

1.793.736 

Consideration    for    an- 
nuities   

Interest  (lea*  Ux) 

Net  increase  in  value  of 

10.456.303 

Miscellaneous 

56.366 

Total  iooome 

11,874,665 

31.49a. 159 

36.854.a;8 

Claims  

11,783,890 

1,057,400 
871,070 
79».073 

1,111,109 
498,344 

16.937.676 

1.068.011 
1.775.793 
•.•aS.4S5 

*,99>.o8i 
434.o^8 

17.866.469 

879.546 
*.e8a.473 
1.636,373 

3,3 13.305 

467.445 

88,748 
100.759 

Cash   bonuses  and    re- 
duction of  premiums. 

Surrender 

Management   (induding 

commission) 

Dividends,     bonuses. 

etc..  to  shareholders. . 
Net  decrease   in   value 

Hiicellaneous 

13.600 

76.691 

Total  outgo 

•  7.«38.586 

a4.409,74i 

a6,43S,ii8 

Pkid-up  capital 

Life  and  annuity  funds . 

Fiia  and  marine  funds 
of    companies  tians- 
acting  life  business. . . 

Reserve  funds 

Profit  and  loss  balance . . 

•  i.3Si.^39 
165.910,161 

10.365.381 
4.Sao,904 
1,908,710 

•1.7*9.334 
146,119,803 

11,518.901 
4.431.505 
4.533.a49 

ii.7Si.S«7 
a84.s33.609 

4i636!s78 
4.808,119 

II.  Industrial  Companies 


Premiums 

Considention  for  annui- 
ties  

Interest  (less  tax). . . . 

Net  increase  in  value  of 
investments 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Claims 

Cash  bonuses  and  reduc- 
tion of  premiums 

Annuities 

Surrenders 

Management  (including 
commiflsion) 

Dividends,  bonuses,  etc., 
to  shareholders 

Net  decrease  in  value  of 
investments 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


Paid-up  capital 

Life  and  annuity  funds. 
Reserve  funds 


1890 


£  £ 

5,031,816      9,a96,047 


75 
a74,S6a 


a.ia7 


6.986 
676,180 


63.965 


1.134 
ia.$34 

a,ii^,889 

S3.90^ 

463 
141 


S.308.590    10.043.178 
1,184,8511     3,866,537 


960 

7.858 

38,059 

3.946.893 
477.163 

8.865 
845 


4.474.913'     8.347. aSo 


519.744 
8.873,081 


1,670,190 

10,478.503 

850.000 


£ 
■  •.093.168 

3.846 
934.706 


84.737 


ia.ii6.5s7 


4.*55.966 

341 

11,690 

79.77$ 

4,817.630 
$57,181 


3.490 
8.. 


445 


9.745.640 


1.951.014 

18.544.614 

1.540.793 


Both  these  tables  show  a  remarkable  increase  of 
receipts,  that  is,  of  about  90  per  cent ;  the  outgo 
was  slightly  more.  The  industrial  companies 
had  even  better  success,  since  the  receipts  in- 
creased over  no  per  cent,  and  the  outgo  in  the 
same  ratio.  The  paid-up  capital  of  the  latter 
more  than  trebled  in  nearly  twenty-five  years;  life 
and  annuity  funds  increased  nearly  350  per  cent; 
while  the  reserve  funds  increased  over  90  per  cent 
within  four  years. 
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Life-Assurance  and  Annuities  entered  into  by  the 
National  Debt  Office  (including  contracts 
entered  into  through  the  medium  of  Trustee 
Savings-Banks) 


1890-1 

I900-I 

190S-6 

iiittntttMJ  Immtdialt 
ContncU  {or  annuities  entered 
into: 

666 
£4*.S'i 

£So  1,908 
;Cj.70J 

1CII.38I 

)C4 10,983 

16 
jC>79 

;C>,4S6 

;£57,i30 
;C67«,68o 

Amount  o(  annuities 

Receipts  by  the  banks  and  Na- 
tional Debt  Office  in  respect 

AnnuUitj  Dtftrrtd 
Contimcts  for  annuities  entered 
into: 

Amount  of  annuities 

Receipts  by  the  banks  and  Na- 
tional Debt  Office  in  respect 
erf  contracts 

jCsIO 

£*,*»6 

>  Inctudins  the  money  value  of  stock  transferred  for  the 
purchase  c{  annuities. 

Life   Annuities   and    Assurances    entered     into 
through  the  Post-office 


AntmilUi  ImmtditUt 
Contracts  for  annuities  entered 
into: 

Number 

Amount  of  annuities 

Receipts  by  post-office   in 
spect  of  contracts ...... 

Payments  by  post-office  in  re- 
spect of  contracts: 
Number  (payable  half-year- 
Amount 


£ti 
iC>73. 


AnnmtUs  D^trrtd 
Cotttiacts  for  annuities  entered 
into: 

Number 

Amount  of  annuities 

Receipts  by  post-office  in  re- 
spect 01  contracts 

Payments  bv  post-office  in  re- 
spect of  contracts: 
Number      (payable      half- 
yearly)  

Amount 


Lift  Atmranctt 
Contracts  for  life  assurances  eU' 
tered  into: 

Number 

Amount  of  assurances 

Receipts  by  post-office  in  re- 
spect 01  contracts 

Payments  by  post-office  in  re- 
spect o(  contracts 

Number 

Amount  dl  claims  on  death 
and  siu  lender 


1890 


948 
.956 

578 


17, 
>C>o6, 


;£4. 
;£i4, 

£f>. 


976 

4" 


116 
.$»7 

,»8j 


411 
644 


468 
,466 


196 
841 


1901 


I.7«4 
£4>.968 

1C561.IS9 


,  J3,»69 
>C5S7,37 


14  » 
;C3,o66 

£iiMo 


I.07S 
;Ci4,l7S 


920 
1C44.196 

£i'Ml 


380 

iCl>,99> 


1,840 
;C4S.488 

/CS73.S05 


37.686 
i£A  14,406 


158 
j£j.>04 

;£»4.>87 


,  1.347 
|£«6,96S 


741 
iC37,eii 

j£»3.376 


449 
;£i5.S93 


Germany 

Thete  are  a  nttmber  of  insurance  companies  in 
Germany  doing  business  apart  from  the  compul- 
sory insurance  of  the  State  (see  Industrial  In- 
surancb)  ;  these  companies  are,  however,  super- 
vised hj  the  State. 

Life-msurance  companies  number  39-— 28  stock 
companies  and  11  mutual"  companies,  aside 
from  a  number  of  small  concerns  of  a  purely  local 
character;  33  stock  companies  bad  in  Dec.,  1903, 


about  a8,ooo  policies  in  force;  13  mutual  societies 
had  33,548  policies.  The  income  in  1903  of  36 
stock  companies  was  254,31  a,ooo  marks,  expenses 
331,517,000;  that  of  31  "mutual"  societies  219,- 
460,000  and  179,307,000.  The  income  of  9  "peo- 
ple's" companies  was  62,507,000;  expenses,  52,- 
040,000. 

Fire-insurance  is  engaged  in  by  33  huge  stock 
companies  and  16  mutual  companies.  The  for- 
mer had  an  income  in  1903  of  136,133,000;  ex- 
penses, 106,584,000;  the  latter,  30,831,000  and 
13,304,000.  All  of  these  companies  usually  en- 
gage also  in  hail,  flood,  and  bui^lary  insurance. 

niTElIPERAllCE:  For  a  discussion  of  the 
various  ways  of  dealing  with  the  social  problem 
of  intemperance,  see  Central  Public-Housb 
Trust  Association;  Coppbb-Housbs;  High 
License;  Local  Option;  Local  Prohibition; 
Nationalization  op  the  Liquor  Trappic;  Nor- 
wegian Company  System;  Prohibition;  Dis- 
pensary System.  For  the  history  of  the  tem- 
perance movement,  see  Temperance.  For  the 
extent  of  the  traffic,  see  Liquor  Trappic.  For  a 
discussion  of  how  far  intemperance  is  the  cause 
of  poverty  and  crime,  see  Poverty. 

We  present  here  various  statements  as  to  the 
evils  01  intemperance  from  well-known  students 
of  the  question: 

Of  drink  in  all  its  combinations,  adding  to  every  trouble, 
underminins  every  effort  after  good,  destroyins  the  home 
and  cursins  the  youns  Uves  of  the  children,  the  stories  tell 
enough.  It  does  not  stand  as  apparent  chief  cause  in  as 
many  cases  (of  pauperism)  as  sickness  or  old  age,  but  if  it 
were  not  for  drink,  sickness  and  old  age  could  be  better  met. 
Drink  must  therefore  be  accounted  the  most  prolific  of  all 
the  causes,  and  it  is  the  least  necessary .^^horisr  Boath,  in 
kit  bock  on  Pauptrism  and  th*  EndawnunI  of  Old  Aft  (pp.  140, 
14  0. 

"The  destruction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty,"  and  the 
present  licensing  system  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  present-time 
poverty,  debasement,  and  weakness  of  the  poor. — Jokn  Bums, 
M.P.,  and  139  oHur  British  labor  loadtrs,  in  an  addrtss  $up- 
porting  (k«  Veto  bill  in  1893. 

For  myself,  twenty-one  yean  o(  study  and  observatioa 
have  convinced  me  that  poverty  is  a  prime  cause  of  intem- 
perance, and  that  misery  is  the  mother  and  hereditary  ap- 
petite the  father  of  the  drink  hallucination. 

To  the  labor  reformers  I  have  to  say,  you  have  united  for 
home  protection;  so  have  we.  You  will  bring  it  about  by 
standing  together  at  the  ballot-box:  so  shall  we.  In  the 
slimis  tney  drink  to  forget;  we  would  make  life  something 
they  would  gladly  remember.  We  once  said  intemperance 
was  the  cause  of  poverty;  now  we  have  completed  the  circle 
of  truth  by  sayiiig  poverty  causes  intemperance,  and  that 
the  underpaid,  underfed,  undersheltered  wage-earning  tee- 
totaler deserves  a  thousand  times  more  credit  than  the  tee- 
totaler who  is  well  paid,  well  fed,  and  well  cared  for.  Oiur 
objects  are  the  same.  Let  us  clasp  hands  in  the  unity  of  the 
spirit  and  the  bond  of  peace. 

Ten  years  ago  I  could  not  have  said  it  honestly,  five  years 
ago  I  could  not  have  said  it  helpfully,  but  now  I  fearlessly 
declare  that  I  believe  it  to  be  the  right  and  duty  of  white 
ribbon  women  to  help  abolish  poverty  in  the  largest  sense  of 
that  great  phrase;  but  I  must  in  the  same  breath  ask  our 
friends  of  the  kibor  movement  to  recognise  that  our  special 
work  for  the  abolition  of  poverty  consists  in  the  abolition  of 
the  public  house  and  the  saloon. — Francis  E.  Willard,  in  h*r 
prosttUntial  addrtss  brfort  Iks  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.,  in  Lon- 
don, Jnnt,  tSo;. 

If  1  could  T  would  inaugurate  a  strike  that  would  drive 
the  liquor  traffic  from  the  face  of  the  earth. — P.  M.  ArUtm, 
Ckitf  of  Ik*  BroOurkood  of  LocomoUv  Enginosrs,  in  a  sptoci 
at  CUviland,  Okio,  Marck  38,  rg86. 

The  liquor  traffic  is  responsible  for  nine  tenths  of  the 
misery  among  the  working  classes,  and  the  abolition  of  that 
traffic  would  be  the  greatest  blessing  which  could  come  to 
them. — r.  V.  Powdtrly.  tx-Gtnsral  Mastsr  Workman  of  At 
Knitkts  of  Labor. 

I  nave  looked  into  a  thousand  homes  of  the  working  people 
of  Europe;  I  do  not  know  how  many  in  this  country.  I  have 
tried  to  find  the  best  and  the  worst;  and  while,  as  Isay,  I  am 
aware  that  the  worst  exists,  and  as  bad  as  under  any  system 
or  as  bad  as  in  any  age,  I  have  never  had  to  look  beyond 
the  inmates  to  find  the  cause;  and  in  every  case,  so  far  as  my 
own  observation  goes,  drunkeimess  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
misery,  and  not  the  industrial  system  or  the  industrial  con- 
ditkmt  nuTOuacUns  the  rnea  mm)  their  temiliss,— (/nsM 
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Stalls  Commissioiur  Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  an  addrea  e» 
th*  ROaMon  of  llu  Modtm  Sysltm  dlndtutry  to  InUUtclual 
Dmdopmmt  (189s). 

U  I  couM  have  mr  way  I  would  wipe  out  every  laloon. 
The  laloon  i«  the  prolific  louroe  of  nine  tenths  of  the  miaery, 
wretchedness,  and  crime,  and  is,  more  than  we  know,  respon- 
sible for  the  social  evil.— Xn>.  CkarUs  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.. 
in  on  inUnitw  in  Tht  Voict  of  Jan.  16,  1806. 

After  all.  if  we  hunt  vice  and  crime  oaclc  to  their  laiss 
we  will  be  pretty  sure  to  find  them  in  the  gin-mill.  Drunk- 
enness is  the  prolific  mother  of  most  of  the  evil-doins.  .  .  . 
Drunkenness  a  the  prime  cause  of  all  the  trouble. — Thomas 
Bymts,  whiie  Suptrintndtnt  of  Iht  N€W  York  PoUcs  Dt- 
partmmt. 

The  relation  of  the  liquor  traffic  to  economics, 
says  James  C.  Femald  in  his  "Economics  of 
Prahibition,"  is  one  which  the  masters  of  the 
science  have  scarcely  begun  to  touch.     He  says: 

Liquor  selling  does  not  pay.  .  .  .  Tell  the  lumberman  of 
Michigan  how  many  thousands  at  drinking  farmers  will 
shingle  their  homes  and  bams,  or  build  new  ones,  as  soon  as 
they  "quit  their  meanness,"  and  how  many  thousands  of 
hoiues  will  be  built  in  all  our  suburbs  for  the  working  men 
when  none  of  them  drink  away  the  money  that  might  pay 
the  rent,  or  buy  the  cottage.  Show  the  shoe  manufactuien 
of  Massachusetts  what  it  means  to  take  all  the  bare  feet  of 
drunkaids'  children  oS  the  ground.  Let  the  iron  men  of 
Pennsylvania  Know  that  new  stoves  will  be  at  once  needed 
in  a  oundred  thousand  homes,  when  the  saloon-keeper 
ceases  to  get  the  money.  Tell  the  miners  they  will  have 
work  all  winter  through,  getting  coal  enough  to  put  into 
those  stoves.  Tell  the  ootton-planten  of  the  South  that 
there  will  be  about  10,000,000  new  calico  dresses  and  aprons 
wanted  as  soon  as  the  a,ooo,ooo  tipplers  cease  to  tipple,  and 
go  home  with  some  spare  change.  Let  the  ranchmen  of 
Dakota  and  New  Mexico,  and  Armour's  men  in  Chicago, 
know  that  there's  going  to  be  beef  on  thousands  of  tables, 
where  now  are  a  few  cold  potatoes,  as  soon  as  we  can  carry 
Prohibition.  Tell  the  wool-grower  of  Ohio  that  everybody 
in  this  country  is  going  to  be  wrapped  in  woolen  and  sleep 
under  blankets  when  the  blizzards  blow  and  the  thermom- 
eter ranges  about  zero,  and  men  no  longer  heat  up  with 
liquid  fin  in  order  to  exterminate  their  families  with  atmos- 
pheric cold.  Tell  the  grocer  he  can  sell  for  cash,  and  say 
good-by  to  bad  debts,  when  the  dimes  no  longer  go  into  the 
saloon  till.  "Tell  the  farmer  there  ia  going  to  be  an  unheard- 
of  demand  for  flour,  and  meal,  and  butter,  and  cheese,  and 
eggs  as  soon  as  the  bloated  beer-holders  cease  fostering  that 
industry,  and  begin  filling  out  the  hollow  cheeks  of  wives  and 
children. 

As  to  the  leltition  of  drink  to  crime,  a  careful 
investigation  was  made  by  Carroll  D.  Wright 
when  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Massachusetts  Bu- 
reau of  Labor. 

He  analyzed  the  crimes  committed  in  Suffollc  County, 
which  contains  the  city  of  Boston,  for  the  year  ending  Sept. 
I,  1880.  "The  total  number  ol  sentences  passed  during  the 
year  was  16,897,  of  which  11,189,  or  71  per  cent,  were  for 
offenses  clearly  due  to  drink,  ii.iii  being  for  drunkenness 
and  68  for  illegal  sales  of  liquor.  Of  the  remaining  4,608 
persons  convicted  of  various  crimes,  Mr.  Wright  found  that 
9,09;  had  committed  them  while  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  and  that  the  intent  to  commit  the  crime  was  formed 
by  1,918  while  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  It  was  found 
in  x,8o4  cases  that  .the  crime  was  committed  under  condi- 
tions induced  by  the  drinking  habits  of  criminals,  while 
in  891  cases  the  drinking  habits  of  othen  induced  the  crime 
condition. 

If  the  a, 097,  who  were  shown  to  have  committed  their 
offenses  while  under  the  influence  of  drink,  be  added  to  the 
11.389  convicted  of  "distinctively  nun  offenses,"  this  makes 
14,386  out  d  the  total  16,897  commitments,  or  84  per  cent, 
d\ie  to  drink  particularly. 

Prof.  J.  J.  McCook,  of  Trinity  College,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club,  of  that  city,  in  1895,  speaks  of  the 
relation  of  drink  to  crime  in  these  words: 

For  twelve  yean  the  police  arrests  for  drunkenness  alone 
avenged  in  Hartford  61.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  number, 
while  tiie  drunkenness  and  its  allied  offenses  numbered  80.67 
per  cent.  This  proportion  is  perhaps  somewhat  larger  than 
{a  most  places,  out  it  may  generally  be  expected  to  be  at 
least  as  high  as  three  fifths. 

Ninetir-five  to  ninety-seven  out  of  every  hundred  incar- 
cerated in  our  jail  are  self-confessed  drinkers,  altho  they 
pleasantly  add  moderate"  to  the  title:  and  from  43.6  to 
56. 1  per  cent  of  them  are  there  specifically  for  drunkenness, 
and  fully  66  per  cent,  or  two  thirds  of  them,  are  there  for  that 
and  its  resulting  crimes.  There  wo*  1^93  ol  them  there  last 
year  out  of  a  total  of  a,iti. 


Of  the  381  captives  in  our  state  prison  last  year,  46.8,  or 
almost  haB,  thought  drink  had  done  it. 

Take  special  phases  of  crime,  for  exainple: 

Abuse,  neglect,  or  abandonment  of  children.  Those  most 
{■miliar  with  the  subject  in  this  neighboiiiood  have  put  the 
proportion  d  cases  attributable  to  drink  at  or  beyond  two 
thirds.  From  the  Pennsylvania  Society  to  Protect  Chil- 
dren from  Cruelty,  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  a. 
former  vice-president,  in  talking  with  me,  fixt  the  proportion' 
roughly  at  four  fifths  to  nine  tenths.  But  the  secretary 
gives  me  definite  statistics  for  1801-91,  showing  309  cases  dE 
orink  out  of  a  total  of  S64  in  189X,  and  359  out  of  987  in 
1891,  i.  e.,  from  35.8  per  cent  to  36.4  per  cent.  In  some 
prevsotis  years  the  percenter  had  been  as  high  as  50. 

Take  mimler  and  hoxmcide.  During  tne  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March  ol  last  year  I  dipt  from 
three  daily  papers  here  every  case  of  murder  and  homicide 
and  classified  them  according  to  assigned  causes.  In  a  very 
large  proportion  no  cause  was  given.  All  such  were  reckoned 
as  not  due  to  drink — which  is,  of  course,  conceding  far  too 
much — and  drink  was  charged  only  when  definitely  as- 
signed. In  January  there  were  3 1  cases,  of  which  9  were  due. 
to  drink;  in  Februarv  there  were  67,of  which  xo  to  drink; 
in  March,  41,  of  which  10  to  drink.  The  total  was  1 10^  with 
19  cases,  or  90.9  per  cent,  specifically  attributed  to  dnnlc 

The  business  men  of  the  coimtry  recognize  the 
importance  of  having  sober  men.  The  Voict 
has  collected  information  from  leading  officials  of 
forty-five  railroads,  having  some  200,000  em- 
ployees. Without  exception,  all  agreed  that, 
from  their  business  experience,  "habitual  drink- 
ing makes  employees  less  efficient  in  their  work." 
In  reply  to  the  c^uestion,  "Does  your  company 
forbia  the  use  of  intoxicants  to  employees  while 
on  duty?"  all,  without  a  single  exception,  replied 
that  they  did.     (See  also  Liquor  Traffic.) 

nrTERBST,  as  the  word  is  popularly  used, 
may  be  defined  as  the  price  paid  tor  the  use  of 
money.  In  exacter  thought  it  is  the  price  paid 
for  the  use  of  cafitci  (money  or  any  other  form 
of  capital) .  It  is  identical  with  the  original  mean- 
ing of  .the  word  tisury,  which,  according  to  all 
lexicographers,  origin^y  meant  not,  as  now,  ex- 
orbitant interest,  but  any  interest  at  all,  usury 
being  what  was  paid  for  ttsing  money.  When  the 
Old  Testament  forbids  ttsury,  it  is  interest  that  is 
forbidden — taking  any  pay  for  the  use  of  money. 
But  this  raises  a  question  we  shall  not  here  dis- 
cuss. (For  a  discussion  of  the  rightfulness  or 
wrongfulness  of  taking  interest  and  for  a  history 
of  that  question  in  ethics,  see  Usury.)  We  here 
ask  simply  what  part  does  interest  play  in  modem 
economic  relations;'  what  are  the  laws  which 
govern  it,  and  how  may  they  be'  used  for  the 
social  good? 

Here  we  must,  however,  sharpljr  notice  several 
important  distinctions.  The  capitalist  who  in- 
vests money  to-day  usually  gets  more  than  mere 
payment  for  the  use  of  his  money.  Why  this  is 
so  it  is  easy  to  see  by  considering  the  case  first 
not  of  a  lender  of  money,  but  of  a  corporation  or 
company  in  business  to  made  money.  To  do  this 
at  the  start,  it  often,  perhaps  usually,  has  to  bor- 
row money.  It  does  this,  hoping  out  of  its  busi- 
ness to  pay  not  only  for  the  use  01  the  money  bor- 
rowed, out  also  to  clear  some  profits  for  itself. 
If  it  were  not  for  this  hope  it  would  not  borrow 
the  money  or  go  into  business.  It  can  thus  be 
seen  that  interest  or  what  it  pays  for  the  use  of 
borrowed  money  and  profits  for  itself  are  two  dis- 
tinct things.  Interest  may  be  and  often  is  at  6 
per  cent  when  profits  are  at  1 2  or  more.  It  is,  of 
course,  often  true  that  in  a  business  there  may 
not  be  for  a  long  time,  and  possibly  may  never 
be,  any  profits.  The  business  may  be  run  sim- 
ply paying  rent,  wages,  and  interest;  but  this 
IS  only  done  for  a  while,  because  it  is  hoped 
that  eventually  profits  will  accrue.    Thus  having 
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seen  the  distinction  between  profits  and  interest 
in  the  case  of  a  business  corporation,  we  can  now 
see  that  they  are  still  distinct  even  when  paid  to 
the  same  person.  A  corporation  or  individual 
may  have  money  enough  to  furnish  their  own 
capital  without  borrowing.  Thev,  in  this  case, 
taiay  be  said  to  borrow  of  themselves.  They  ex- 
pect, therefore,  not  only  profits,  but  interest  on 
the  money  they  put  in.  They  expect  this  because 
capital,  under  competition,  can  always  command 
some  interest  (whatever  the  market  rate  is),  and 
they  go  into  business  only  because  they  expect 
to  get  something  more  than  the  mere  rate  paid 
for  the  use  of  money;  they  expect  to  get  some 
profit  out  of  their  especial  venture  or  undertak- 
mg.     Interest  and  profits  (q.  v.)  are  thus  distinct. 

We  must  now  see  another  distinction.  Some 
trades  are  more  risky  and  uncertain  and  perhaps 
more  dangerous  than  others.  Those  who  invest 
money  in  such  pursuits,  therefore,  demand  and 
can  get  extra  pay  for  running  an  unusual  risk. 
They  can  get  this,  for  otherwise  they  would  prefer 
to  put  their  money  in  safer  ventures.  Hence 
besides  ordinary  interest  or  payment  for  the  use 
of  money,  they  get  extraordinary  interest  or  pay- 
ment for  their  nsk.  Hence  such  interest  is  really 
made  up  of  two  elements:  (i)  payment  for  the  use 
of  money — interest  proper;  and  (a)  indemnity  for 
risk.  Thus,  a  corporation  or  individual  has  to 
pay,  besides  wages,  and  rent,  and'interest  proper 
on  its  capital,  an  indemnity  for  its  risks  and 
profits  or  dividends  (if  it  has  stockholders)  on  its 
business.  In  economic  thought  the  general  word 
interest  is  generally  used  to  cover  the  indemnity 
for  extra  risks,  and  the  expression  interest  proper 
is  used  for  interest  in  its  narrower  sense  of  the 
ordinary  payment  for  the  use  of  money.  We' 
shall  so  use  the  terms  in  this  article. 

We  come  now  to  ask  what  are  the  laws  which 
govern  interest?  Interest,  under  competition,  is 
governed,  in  the  first  place,  by_  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  When  there  is  much  loanable 
capital,  interest  falls ;  where  there  is  much  demand 
for  capital,  interest  rises. 

Says  Professor  Marshall  ("Economics  of  In- 
dustry"): 

Combining  the  laws  of  lupply  and  demand  we  get  the  law 

of  the  normal  rate  of  interest,  which  is:   When  the  economic 

conditions  of  a  country  have  been  nearly  uni* 


form  for  a  long  period  of  time,  the  supply  of 
Tiftyf  of      capital  is  such  that  the  rate  of  interut  which 
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t  whic 
can  be  obtained  for  it  is  that  whitih  has  been 
required  to  cause  this  supply  to  be  forthcom- 
ing; and  the  rate  thus  determined  is  the  nor- 
mal rate.     The  rate  is  in  equilibrium  when  it 

is  just  that  at  which  the  whole  supply  ot  capital  can  find 

employment. 

From  this  general  statement  many  minor 
truths  follow.  First,  interest  (including  in  it 
payment  for  risk)  varies  with  the  risk  of  losing 
the  capital  invested.  Where  this  risk  is  at  all 
serious,  interest  gfovrs  very  high.  Unstable 
governments  like  Turkey  or  Egypt,  or  "shaky 
concerns"  or  doubtful  parties  pay  sometimes 
enormous  rates  of  interest.  The  poor  always 
have  to  pay  higher  risks  than  the  rich.  Four  or 
5  per  cent  a  month  (48  and  60  per  cent  a  year) 
are  not  uncommon  rates  in  pawnbrokers'  shops. 
Forty  dollars  are  not  infrequently  paid  by  the 
poor  in  a  few  mopths  for  a  first  loan  of  Sao  or  less. 
Second,  interest  varies  with  the  length  of  time 
for  which  the  capital  is  borrowed.  People  want 
proportionate  compensation  for  the  trouble  of 
nrequent  transference  of  capital  and  their  risk  of 
being  unable  to  replace  at  once.     Money  on  short- 


time  loans  will  be  often  three  times  long-time 
rates.  Here  again  the  poor,  who  borrow  to  meet 
immediate  necessities,  are  often  at  great  disad- 
vantage. Third,  interest  tends  to  an  equality  in 
different  trades. 

Says  Professor  Jevons,  in  his  "Primer  of  Po- 
litical Economy  ": 

The  most  important  fact  about  interest  is  that  it  is  the  same 
in  one  business  as  in  another.  The  rates  of  profit  differ  very 
much,  it  is  true,  but  this  is  because  the  labor  of  superintend- 
ence is  different,  or  because  then  is  greater  risk  in  one  trade 
than  in  another.  But  the  true  interest  is  the  same,  because 
capital,  being  lent  in  the  form  of  money,  can  be  lent  to  one 
trade  just  as  easily  as  to  another.  There  is  nothing  in  circula- 
ting capital  which  fits  it  for  one  trade  more  than  another; 
accordingly  it  will  be  lent  to  that  trade  which  offers  ever  so 
little  more  interest  than  other  trades.  Thus  there  is  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  the  equality  of  interest  in  all  branches  of 
industry. 

Fourth,  interest  tends  to  obey  the  so-called 
law  of  diminishing  returns  (9.  v.).  As  civilization 
advances,  the  price  for  the  use  of  money  falls,  for 
various  reasons:  (a)  Because  stability  and  con- 
fidence, as  a  rule,  increase,  and  less  and  less  of  the 
element  of  payment  for  risk  enters  into  the  pay- 
ment for  money;  (b)  because  as  society  grows 
wealthy  the  supply  of  capital  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  the  demand — how  this  is  modified  we  shall 
see  later;  (c)  becatise  capital  applied  to  land 
already  well  cultivated  causes  in  general  a  less 
than  proportionate  increase  in  the  return,  or,  as 
we  may  say,  it  will  obtain  a  diminishing  rettim. 
This  l^t  element  is  called  by  some  economists 
exclusively  the  law  of  diminishing  return  (9.  v.). 
How  all  these  laws  are  modified  by  the  advance  of 
civilization  in  opening  up  new  channels  for  the 
employment  of  capital  we  shall  in  a  moment  see. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  note  this  law,  for  it  is  made 
much  of  by  writers  like  Edward  Atkinson,  who 
assert  that  capital  is  always  getting  a  less  and  less 
portion  in  distribution,  and  labor  always  more 
and  more. 

It  is  true  of  interest  as  the  price  paid  for  the 
use  of  capital;  it  is  only  partially  true  of  the 
whole  share  of  capital.  The  latter,  as  we  have 
seen,  includes  interest  proper  and  profit  or  divi- 
dends. Now,  interest  proper  may  decrease  and 
yet  dividends  increase.  A  fall  m  the  current 
rate  of  Interest,  says  G.  Bernard  Shaw,  indicates 
rather  "a  tendency  of  the  real  interest  or  share 
of  capital  to  increase.  Current  rates  of  interest 
we  all  know  tend  to  fall  with  increase  of  popula- 
tion; yet  at  the  same  time  the  market  value  of 
established  stock  rises  with  increasing  popula- 
tion, rises,  therefore,  as  the  current  rates  fall. 
The  current  rate,"  he  says,  "must,  under  present 
conditions,  eventually  fall  to  zero,  and  even  be- 
come 'negative.'  By  that  time  shares  which 
now  bring  in  a  dividend  of  100  per  cent  may  very 
possibly  bring  in  200  or  more." 

Capital,  by  being  invested  in  established 
stocks,  may  thus  be  getting;  larger  dividends, 
altho  the  popular  rate  of  mterest  be  falling. 
Again,  tho  the  rate  of  both  dividends  and  popular 
interest  be  falling,  the  return  to  the  wealth  of  a 
few  individuals  may  be  steadily  gaining,  because 
the  amount  of  the  principal  on  which  ttiej  draw 
grows  rapidly.  Two  per  cent  on  $1,000,000  is 
betterthan  10  per  cent  on  $1,000.  While  million- 
aires are,  as  at  present,  yearly  adding  millions  to 
their  principal,  it  is  small  comfort  to  the  poor  to 
be  shown  by  Mr.  Atkinson  that  the  rate  of  mterest 
or  even  of  dividends  may  be  slightly  falling. 

Coming  now  to  ask  what  are  the  present  rates 
of  interest.  Professor  Jevons,  writmg  in  1878, 
says  ("Primer  of  Political  Economy"): 
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The  ntas  of  inteiest  actually  paid  in  busiiien  vary  vary 
much,  from  x  or  a  per  cent,  up  to  50  per  cent  or  more.  When 
the  rate  ift  above  s  or  6  per  cent,  it  will  be  to  some  extent 
not  true  interest,  but  compensation  for  the  risk  of  losing  the 
capital  altogether.  To  learn  the  true  average  rate  of  interest, 
ire  must  inquire  what  is  paid  for  money  lent  to  those  who  are 
sure  to  pay  it  back,  and  who  give  property  in  pledge,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  true  avenge  rate  of  interest  in  England  is  at  present 
about  4  per  cent,  but  it  varies  in  different  countries,  being 
lower  in  England  and  Holluid  than  anywhere  else. 

Says  Professor  Marshall  more  recently  ("Eco- 
nomics of  Industry ") : 

The  normal  rate  of  interest  in  England  does  not  seem  likely 
to  deviate  much  from  4  per  cent  for  some  time  to  come;  but 
it  may  be  dowly  altered  by  changes  in  the  field  of  employ- 
ment, while  the  market  rate  of  interest  is  oscillating  rapidly 
np  and  down  on  either  side  of  the  normal  rate  as  a  center. 
...  A  rate  of  8  per  cent  on  sound  investments  has  spread 
like  a  wave  steadily  over  the  greater  part  of  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent;  and  this  is  being  followed  by  waves  of  7  and  of  6 
and  even  s  per  cent  interest  that  have  already  started  on  their 
way  weetward  and  southward  fram  the  Northern  Atlantic 
States." 

Concerning  the  future,  he  s&ja: 

It  is  difficult  to  forecast  the  distant  future  of  the  rate  of 
inteiest.  Hitherto  the  progress  of  civilization  has  increased 
the  willingness  to  save  at  a  low  rate.  In  old  coimtries,  in 
which  men  an  accustomed  to  work  patiently  for  small  gaina 
and  to  value  highly  the  possession  of  a  secure  tnoomje,  a  low 
rate  of  interest  seems  to  have  little  effect  in  checking  the 
accumulation  of  capital.  In  England,  for  instance,  in  spite  of 
the  low  rate  of  interest,  the  capital  of  the  country  is  increasing 
at  the  average  rate  of  about  j£9oo,ooo,ooo  annually;  that  is, 
by  a  little  more  than  a  thirtieth  of  its  total  amount.  If  this 
nte  of  increase  were  sustained  for  400  years,  the  capital 
owned  by  Bnglishmen  would  be  multiplied  a  milltonfold,  and 
in  800  years  a  billionfold.  But  however  high  the  hopes  we 
may  have  of  the  future  progress  of  the  arts  of  production,  we 
cannot  suppose  that  there  will  ever  be  a  field  for  the  profitable 
em(>loyment  of  as  much  capital  as  this.  Sooner  or  later  the 
rapid  growth  of  capital  must  increase  the  competition  of 
capital  for  the  aid  d  labor,  and  diminish  the  competition  of 
labor  for  the  aid  of  capital. 

Professor  Marshall  therefore  concludes  that 
the  share  that  capital  may  draw  from  production 
will  probablv  tend  to  be  less,  and  so  interest  falls. 
He  thinks,  however,  that  it  will  not  fall  rapidly 
to  a  minimum,  but  fall  slowly,  and  the  rate  of 
fall  become  slower  and  slower  as  it  approaches 
the  minimtmi.  A  recent  illustration  in  the  United 
States  of  the  lowering  of  interest  is  the  refunding 
in  Feb.,  1897,  of  some  forty  odd  millions  of  ma- 
turing 7  per  cent  bonds  of  the  Lake  Shore  Railway 
in  a  3i  per  cent  100-year  gold  issue  limited  to 
$50,000,000. 

But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  the  problem 
of  interest  will  be  removed  from  the  world  while 
wealth  goes  on  amassing,  as  it  has  in  England  and 
New  York  City,  for  example,  with  the  consequent 
increasing  returns  to  the  fortunate  few  in  spite  of 
falling  interest. 

Indeed,  the  fall  of  interest  accompanied  by 
the  amassing  of  wealth  rather  intensifies  many 
of  the  problems  involved  in  interest,  because 
when  the  rate  of  interest  is  low,  it  takes  a  very 
large  capital  to  produce  the  income  demanded 
by  many  modem  families.  Hence  there  results 
an  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  small  capital ' 
and  a  more  feverish  and  intenser  struggle  to  earn, 
and  perhaps  quite  as  likely  to  inherit  or  by  for- 
tunate speculation  to  acquire  large  fortunes. 
This  very  dissatisfaction  tends  to  induce  a  willing- 
ness on  the  one  hand  to  run  large  risks  and  deal  m 
speculative  interests,  which  makes  interest  a  little 
higher,  and  also  tends  to  create  a  demand  for 
socialistic  and  other  reforms,  which  again  tends 
to  raise  interest  by  making  investments  insecure 
and  profits  uncertain.  Only  very  large  capitals 
and  strong  houses  and  corporations  can  stand 
hard  times  and  low  rates  of  interest.     Thus  in  the 


question  of  the  future  of  interest  is  involved  the 
whole  social  movement. 

All  we  can  do  is  to  note  the  laws  which  at 
present  govern  the  rate  of  interest.  Besides 
those  above  noted,  or,  rather,  as  special  appli- 
cations of  those  laws,  we  may  see 
noimt  *h**  every  invention  or  discovery 
Vmttgt»  tends,  for  a  while  at  least,  to  raise 
interest,  because  it  creates  a  new  de- 
mand for  capital  to  put  the  inven- 
tion in  operation.  It  may,  however,  eventually 
lower  interest  because  it  may  enable  men  to 
produce  with  much  less  expensive  plant.  The 
general  tendency  of  invention,  however,  h,is  beoi 
to  cheapen  production  by  increasing  the  cost  and 
extent  of  plant  to  enable  the  producer  to  very 
much  increase  the  volume  of  his  product,  and  so 
make  greater  profits  by  selling  at  lower  rates. 
The  invention  of  steam  transportation  has 
cheapened  products,  but  has  enormously  in- 
creased the  demand  for  capital.  Density  of  popu- 
lation, too,  tends  to  increase  the  opportunity  to 
use  capital.  So,  too,  does  the  raising  of  the  stand- 
ard of  living.  Marshall  points  out  that  when  a 
community  begins  to  outgrow  its  primitive  cheap 
buildings  and  demands  expensive  buildings,  the 
demand  for  capital  rises,  and  with  it  the  rate  of 
interest.  One  other  factor  and  a  general  con- 
clusion Marshall  states  in  these  words: 

There  is  also  the  demand  for  the  loan  of  irealth  by  persona 
or  states  who  do  not  intend  to  use  it  productively,  but  who 
mortgage  their  future  incomes  to  enable  them  to  increase 
their  expenditure  in  the  present.  This  part  also  of  the  de- 
mand for  capital  will  be  the  greater  the  lower  the  rate  of 
interest  at  which  loans  can  be  obtained. 

We  see  then  that  the  demand  for  capital  depends  on  the 
numbers  of  the  population,  the  natural  resources  of  the 
country,  the  scope  that  the  arts  of  production  afford  for 
the  employment  of  auxiliary  capital,  and  the  needs  of  unpro- 
ductive consumen. 

PROPOSED   RBPORIIS 

Such  being  the  main  laws  which  govern  inter- 
est, we  come  now  to  ask  how  they  may  be  used 
for  the  social  good.  The  advantage  of  low  in- 
terest to  a  community  is  apparent.  It  may  in- 
deed be  abused  by  persons  borrowing  when  they 
would  do  better  not  to  borrow;  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  education,  and  is  overbalanced  by  the 
stimulus  which  low  interest  gives  to  production, 
the  employment  of  labor,  and  the  development 
of  natural  resources,  with  all  the  accompanying 
advantages.  Therefore  many  schemes  have  been 
proposed  looking  to  the  lowering  of  interest.  The 
oldest  and  seemingly  the  simplest  of  these  is  for 
government  to  enact  laws  forbidding  interest 
above  a  fixed  rate.  This  was  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  until  recent  times  the  universal  custom,  due 
in  part  to  the  medieval  beUef  that  interest  was 
wrong  (see  Usury)  ;  and  in  part  to  a  paternal 
theory  of  government,  according  to  which  the 
state  should  aid  the  poor.  To-day  few  believe  in 
this  method.  It  is  seen  that  practically  its  only 
effect  is  to  raise  and  not  lower  the  price.  We 
quote  on  this  point  a  classical  passage  from  J.  S. 
Mill  ("Political  Economy,"  Book  V.,  chap. x.,  $  a) : 

It  Is,  however,  a  misapprehension  of  the  causes  which 
influence  commercial  transactions  to  suppose  that  the  rat« 
of  interrst  is  really  made  lower  by  law  than  it  would  be 
made  by  the  spontaneous  play  of  suppler  and  demand.  If 
the  competition  of  borrowers  left  unrestrained  would  raise  the 
rate  of  interest  to  6  per  cent,  this  proves  that  at  5  there  would 
be  a  greater  demand  for  loans  than  there  is  capital  in  the 
market  to  supply.  If  the  law  in  these  circumstances  permits 
no  interest  beyond  5  per  cent,  there  will  be  some  lenders  who, 
not  choosing  to  disobey  the  law,  and  not  being  in  a  condition 
to  employ  their  capital  otherwise,  will  content  themselves 
with  the  legal  rate;  but  others,  finding  that  in  a  season  (rf 
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pressing  demand  more  may  be  made  of  their  capital  b^  other 
means  than  they  are  permitted  to  make  by  lending  it,  win 
not  lend  it  at  all:  and  the  loanable  capital,  already  too  small 
for  the  demand,  will  be  still  further  diminished.  Of  the  dis- 
appointed candidates  there  will  be  many  at  such  periods 
who  must  have  their  necessities  supplied  at  any  price,  and 
these  will  readily  find  a  third  section  of  lenders  who  wiU 
not  be  averse  to  join  in  a  violation  of  the  law,  either  by  cir- 
cuitous transactions  partaking  of  the  nature  of  fraud,  or  by 
relying  on  the  honor  of  the  Dof lower.  The  extra  expense 
of  the  roundabout  mode  of  prooMding,  and  an  equivalent  for 
the  risk  of  non-payment  and  of  legal  penalties,  must  be  paid 
by  the  borrower,  over  and  above  the  extra  interest  which 
would  have  been  required  of  him  by  the  general  state  of  the 
market.  The  laws  which  were  intended  to  lower  the  price 
paid  by  him  for  pecuniary  accomnuxiation  end  thus  in  greatly 
increasing  it.  These  laws  have  also  a  directly  democalisiiig 
tendency. 

Such  restriction,  altho  approved  by  Adam  Smith,  has  been 
condemned  by  all  enlightened  persons  since  the  triumphant 
onslaught  made  upon  it  by  Bentham  in  his  "  Letters  on  Usury," 
which  may  still  be  referred  to  as  the  best  extant  writing  on  the 
subject. 

Another  popular  method  for  lowering  the  rate 
of  interest,  agitated  in  the  United  States  since 
the  war,  has  been  the  issue  of  paper  currency 
by  the  government  or  by  some  means  the  in- 
creasing of  the  currency  of  the  country,  thus 
aiming  to  increase  the  amount  of  capital  to  be 
loaned,  and  thus  to  lower  interest.  But  the 
wisdom  or  unwisdom  of  this  depends  wholly  on 
how  it  is  done,  and  so  we  consider  it  under  Ex- 
pansion AND  Contraction  of  Currency.  It 
should  be  noted  here  simply  that  if  the  rate  of 
interest  depend  on  confidence,  as  we  have  stated 
above,  no  amotut  of  increase  of  currency  will 
lower  interest,  if  the  currency  be  depreciated  or 
break  public  confidence.  This  is  the  danger  of 
that  plan.  If  this  could  be  avoided,  and  it 
seemed  advisable  for  other  reasons,  it  would 
doubtless  lower  interest. 

A  third  popular  method  for  lowering  interest, 
and  one  recently  much  agitated,  is  for  the  govern- 
ment to  make  loans  to  people  directly  on  security 
of  any  form  of  property.  It  is  said  that  if  the 
government  makes  loans  to  the  bankers  to  furnish 
the  banking  system  of  this  country,  and  out  of 
this  the  bankers  make  large  profit  by  reloaning 
the  money  sometimes  at  high  mterest,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  government  should  not  do  the  same 
by  all  classes,  instead  of  compelling  all  others 
to  go  to  this  one  favored  class  of  money  brokers 
whenever  they  need  to  borrow.  There  have  been 
various  plans  proposed  for  governmental  loans, 
usuaJly  at  2  per  cent.  The  a^cultural  class  has 
been  especially  active  in  urging  such  plans,  and 
especiallv  the  so-called  sub-treasury  plan  (q.  v.), 
by  which  government  should  lend  at  2  per  cent 
on  ag^cultural  produce  brought  to  appointed 
government  elevators  or  storehouses.  This  is  by 
no  means  a  merely  popular  and  imscientific 
scheme.  At  the  meeting  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association,  Aug.  93-26,  18^2,  Professor 
Commons  said  ("Report  of  Proceedmgs,"  p.  70): 

That  seems  to  me  the  most  scientific  plan  put  forward  by 
any  writer  or  thinker.  .  .  .  The  sub-treasury  will  ^ve  an 
elastic  currency.  I  do  not  want  to  favor  a  scheme  hke  this 
on  my  own  responsibtlity ;  but  the  fact  is  that  this  very  scheme 
is  in  operation,  and  has  been  for  about  six  years  in  Russia. 
It  is  not  a  new  thin^  even  in  this  country.  In  colonial  times 
Maryland  and  Virginia  had  a  sub-treasury  plan.  They  had 
warehouses,  where  tobacco  could  be  stored,  and  the  farmer 
was  given  a  certificate,  which  was  legal  tender  throughout  the 
colonies.  It  circulated  as  money,  but  it  did  not  represent 
the  faith  of  the  government;  it  represented  goods  which  were 
stored — just  what  the  farmer  wants  to-day. 

Perhaps  the  only  obstacle  to  the  plan  is  one  of 
administration,  and  the  question  why  the  same 
plan  should  not  be  applied  to  all  commodities  as 
well  as  agricultural,  and  therefore,  when  it  comes 


to  that,  if  there  cannot  be  a  different  scheme  of 
governmental  socialism,' whereby  interest  shall 
not  be  reduced,  but  practically  abolished. 

Fearing  that  this  scheme  thus  directly  leads 
to  socialism,  most  individualists  and  all  conserva- 
tives oppose  it,  and  would  trust  simply  to  the 
competition  of  capitalists  to  lower  mterest,  a 
competition  which  they  say  has  already  lowered 
interest,  so  that  stable  governments  can  now  loan 
money  at  3  per  cent,  and  which  they  say  will 
gradually  stiu  lower  all  interest,  if  confidence  is 
not  upset  by  sub-treasury  paper  money  and 
socialistic  schemes. 

To  this  it  is  answered  that  competition  of  capi- 
tal cannot  be  trusted,  because  we  are  having  to- 
day the  combination  of  capital.  Wherefore  some 
Socialists  would  practically  abolish  interest  by 
having  all  capital  owned  by  the  nation  or  com- 
munity and  mdividual  wealth  be  obtained  only 
by  a  system  of  labor  checks.  (See  Socialism.) 
A  lai^e  number  of  Socialists,  however,  with  other 
social  reformers  would  not  favor  direct  attempts 
to  either  reduce  or  abolish  interest,  but  simply 
by  steadily  expanding  the  sphere  of  the  demo- 
cratic State  in  and  over  industry  gradually  re- 
duce the  sphere  of  and  demand  for  private  capital, 
and  hence  steadily  reduce  interest  till  it  finally 
fell  to  nil.  The  mere  nationalization  of  railroads, 
it  is  claimed,  would  cut  oS  such  a  large  opportu- 
nity for  the  investment  of  money  as  to  leave  no 
adequate  field  for  the  enormous  fortunes  of  to- 
day, and  so  compel  the  rapid  decline  of  interest. 
Still  another  class  of  thinkers  (see  Single  Tak- 
ers) believe  that  interest  may  be  lowered  by  free- 
ing land  values,  and  so  making  the  producer  less 
dependent  upon  the  capitalist.  (See  Capital; 
Usury,  etc.) 

IRTBIOIATIOHAL,  THB:  The  International 
was  a  society  attempting  to  unite  the  working 
classes  of  all  nations  in  one  socialistic  organiza- 
tion. As  early  as  1840  endeavors  were  made  in 
this  direction,  when  some  German  refugees  in 
London  formed  aDeutscherArbeiter-Bildun^ver- 
ein,  later  called  the  Society  of  the  Fraternal  Demo- 
crats, and  aiming  to  unite  all  nationalities.  The 
manifesto  published  by  Marx  and  Engels,  1847- 
48,  aided  the  movement.  The  coming  of  some 
French  workmen  to  the  London  Exhibition  of 
1863  led  to  further  exchange  of  ideas,  and  on 
Sept.  28,  1863,  in  St.  Martin's  Hall,  London, 
a  meeting  was  held  under  the  presidency  of 
Professor  Beesly  (9.  v.)  and  the  International 
or«mized. 

Englishmen  were  chosen  as  president,  secre- 
tary, and  treasurer  of  the  general  council;  cor- 
responding secretaries  were  appointed  for  the 
a£51iated  countries,  and  Marx  natu- 
_^j^j^  rally  received  the  office  for  Germany. 
"V"'*'  At  first  the  policy  of  the  Interna- 
tional was  little  defined,  and  thus,  in 
endeavoring  to  unite  the  workers  of  all  countries, 
it  came  to  stand  for  various  things  in  the  various 
countries.  Even  Mazzini  for  a  while  joined  it, 
but  drew  out  when  it  developed  the  materialistic 
socialism  he  opposed.  (See  Mazzini.)  In  Eng- 
land it  meant  Httle  more  than  international  trade- 
unionism,  and  when  English  workmen  found  that 
on  the  Continent  it  meant  more  they  virtually 
left  it.  In  (Germany  it  became  socialistic.  (See 
Germany.)  In  France  and  most  Latin  countries 
it  developed  anarchist-communism.  In  the  Uni- 
ted States  it  had  little  more  than  a  nominal  exist* 
ence.    These  divergences  naturally  proved  its 
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weakness,  but  for  a  while  it  alarmed  all  European 
governments.  Marx  became  its  real  leader.  He 
wrote  an  address  in  which  he  dwelt  upon 

the  want  prevailing  amons  the  working  daaee,  want 
which  had  continued  iini1iminS»h«d  since  1848,  the  the  prop- 
ertied clanes  had  become  more  prosperous.  He  held  it  to 
be  incontrovertibly  proved  that  the  perfection  of  machinery, 
the  utilisation  ol  science  in  industry  and  agriculture,  the  ex- 
tension of  markets,  artificial  measures  like  ocdonization  and 
cmigiationj  as  well  as  free  trade,  were  all  umible  to  relieve 
the  condition  of  the  laboring  population.  Asking  {or  a 
remedy,  be  found  it  in  cooperative  labor  developed  to  national 
dimensions  and  promoted  by  State  resources.  But  as  the 
landowning  and  capitalist  classes  would  be  sure  to  use  their 
political  privileges  (or  the  defense  of  their  economic  monopo- 
lies, the  working  classes  must  first  acquire  political  power. 
They  poesest  one  element  of  strength,  that  of  numbers,  but 
numbers  without  union  were  of  no  avail,  and  thus  it  was  a 
paramount  duty  to  combine  for  mutual  defense  and  offense. 
Proletariat  of  all  countries,  unitel "  ended  the  address. 

The  European  governments  began  to  take 
alarm.  The  first  congress  was  to  have  been  held 
in  Brussels,  but  was  not  allowed,  and  another 
conference  was  held  instead  in  London.  The  first 
real  congress  was  held  at  Geneva  in  1866,  sixty 
delegates  being  present,  and  the  second  at  Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland,  in  1867.  The  spirit  at  this 
<»ngress  was  more  radical,  as  in  the  words  with 
which  the  president  closed  the  congress:  "We 
want  no  more  governments,  for  governments  op- 
press us  by  taxes;  we  want  no  armies,  for  armies 
massacre  and  murder  us;  we  want  no  religion,  for 
teUgion  chokes  the  understanding." 

Bakounin,  the  Russian  apostle  of  nihilism,  joined 
the  International  and  fought  with  Marx  for  the 
leadership.  Marx  and  his  friends  desired  a  revo- 
lution to  be  conducted  by  the  orderly  political 
capture  of  the  state  and  the  use  of  the  state  to 
develop  communism.  Bakounin  desired  to  plant 
communism  on  the  ruins  of  the  state.  For  a 
while  his  fieiy  leadership  carried  the  mass  of  the 
members  with  him,  particularly  in  Italy,  Prance, 
French  Switzerland,  and  Belgium.  Germany  fa- 
vored the  Marxist  policy,  and  in  1869  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  was  formed  on  its  lines.  In 
1870  the  congress  was  to  have  been  held  in  Paris, 
but  this  was  prevented  by  the  Franco-German 
War,  a  war  which  the  International  strenuously 
denounced.  The  revolutionary  spirit  gave  birth 
to  the  uprising  of  the  Paris  Commtme  (q.  v.),  tho 
the  International  was  not  directly  connected  with 
it.  Marx  found  that  this  anarchist  element  must 
be  suppressed,  and  the  General  Council  arranged 
to  have  the  congress  of  187a  held  at  The  Hague, 
where    Bakounin    could    not   easily 

Tb«Xad  *^°™^>  ^  ^^  ^^^  '^  Switzerland  and 
would  have  been  arrested  in  passing 
through  either  Germany  or  France. 
As  a  result,  the  Marxist  party  triumphed  at  The 
Hague,  and  removed  the  seat  of  the  General  Coun- 
cil to  New  York  City  to  avoid  the  machinations  of 
Bakounin.  The  Bakouninists,  however,  repudi- 
ated The  Hague  congress  and  held  another  at 
Geneva,  claiming  to  represent  the  true  Interna- 
tional. The  movement  thus  divided  soon  came 
to  an  end  both  in  Europe  and  America.  For  a 
while  the  "autonomists,*  as  the  Bakounin  faction 
styled  themselves,  kept  up  a  fiery  agitation,  cre- 
ated several  uprisings  in  Southern  Europe,  and  in 
the  Latin  cotmtries  had  the  majority  of  the  or- 
ganization with  them.  But  suppressed  by  the 
police,  and  tmable  to  effect  solid  o:|;anization, 
especially  after  the  death  of  Bakotmm  in  1876, 
the  party  died  as  an  organization,  its  membcns, 
however,  becoming  the  modem  anarchist-com- 
mtwists  of  Europe.     (See  Anarchism.) 

The  Marxist  movement  has  passed  into  the 


Social  Democratic  parties,  formed  first  in  Ger- 
many and  later  in  even  tiie  Latin  countries  on 
Marxist  lines,  the  Socialist  congresses  being  the 
real  representatives  of  the  International  tCMlay. 
(See  Socialism.) 

In  the  United  States,  the  International  was  at 
first,  as  in  England,  considered  a  mere  tmion  of 
organized  labor  in  all  countries,  and  many 
American  trade-unionists  joined  it, 
Unltad  BtatM  ^"'^  delegates  were  sent  to  some  of 
its  European  congresses  as  in  1867 
at  Basle.  Numerous  branches  were 
formed  in  America,  but  never  took  root.  After 
the  removal  of  the  General  Council  to  New  York 
in  1872,  the  struggle  between  the  anarchists  and 
the  Socialists  reappeared  on  the  new  shores.  In 
1877  the  Socialists  took  the  name  of  the  Socialist 
LalMr  Party,  and  left  the  International  practical- 
ly to  the  anarchist-commtmists,  the  trade-union 
element  having  abandoned  it  long  before.  The 
Socialists,  however,  did  not  wholly  leave  it  till 
after  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  John  Most  in 
1883  and  the  final  separation  in  1885.  Among 
the  anarchist-commtmists  two  separate  societies 
developed,  the  I.  W.  P.  A.  (International  Work- 
ing People's  Association)  and  the  I.  W.  A.  (Inter- 
national Workman's  Association),  the  latter  being 
less  violent  and  emphasizing  education.  (See 
Anarchism.)  Both  organizations  have  disap- 
peared (see  Anarchism),  but  their  spirit  has 
produced  monuments  in  this  country  like  the  so- 
called  anarchist  movement  in  Chicago  and  the 
various  gatherings  and  deeds  of  anarchists. 

RsrsuNcss:  Villetard's  Hittoir*  i*  VlnUmationalt  (1871): 
Hmk's  History  of  Socialism,  See  also  SociAi.iaM;  Amascb- 
ISM. 

IHTBRHATIOHAL  ARBITRATIOH:  No  great 

movement  has  more  to  show  in  the  way  of  accom- 
plished facts  than  that  for  the  substitution  of 
arbitration  for  war  in  the  settlement  of  interna- 
tional controversies.  A  hundred  years  ago  almost 
nothing  had  been  done  in  the  way  of  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  principle  of  arbitration. 
Theoretically,  the  subject  had  been  ably  treated 
by  the  great  publicists  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries — Hugo  Grotius,  WilUam 
Penn,  the  Abb^  de  St.  Pierre,  Immanuel  Kant, 
and  others — ^but  as  between  sovereign,  independ- 
ent nations  the  practise  of  arbitration  was  almost 
unknown. 

At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  how- 
ever, a  new  era  of  arbitration  began.  'The  Jay 
Treaty,  negotiated  in  1794,  provided  for  the  set- 
tlement, by  mixed  commissions,  of  three  dis- 
puted questions  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain.  These  settlements  were  the  be- 
ginning of  an  interesting  series  of  arbitrations, 
which  nave  within  the  last  generation  increased 
in  ntmiber  almost  in  a  geometric  ratio.  Up  to 
1850  only  about  thirty  mtemational  controver- 
sies had  been  adjusted  in  this  way,  the  U.  S.  and 
Great  Britain  leading  in  the  matter.  By  the  end 
of  the  century  the  number  of  arbitrations  had  in- 
creased to  more  than  two  hundred.  Over  sixty 
of  these  settlements  occurred  in  the  decade  from 
1890  to  1900,  an  average  of  more  than  six  a  year 
for  the  whole  ten  years.  These  arbitrations  cov- 
ered disputes  of  nearly  every  conceivable  kind, 
from  great  boundary  questions  down  to  mere 
claims  for  pecuniary  damage.  In  not  one  of  these 
cases  was  the  award  made  by  the  arbitrators  ever 
rejected.  The  public  faith  and  honor  of  the  na- 
tions was  founa  sufficient  always  to  secure  obedi- 
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ence  to  the  decree  of  the  arbitrator  or  the  tem- 
porary tribun^. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  century  nearlv 
all  of  the  civilised  governments  went  on  record, 
through  their  parliaments,  as  favoring  the  gen- 
eral application  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  to 
the  settlement  of  international  controversies.  In 
a  number  of  cases  this  approval  was  by  practical- 
ly unanimotis  vote. 

The  setting  up  of  the  Permanent  International 
Court  of  Arbitration  by  the  Hague  Conference 
was  not  an  accident.  All  of  the  great  peace- 
makers of  the  century — Dr.  Worcester,  Dr.  Chan- 
ning.  Charles  Sumner,  Elihu  Burritt,  Richard 
Comlen,  Tohn  Brieht,  Henry  Richard,  Victor 
Hugo,  and  others — had  pleaded  for  a  court  of  this 
character.  When  the  Hague  Conference  met,  in 
1899,  this  plea  of  the  peacemakers,  reiterated  b^ 
the  International  Peace  Congress,  the  Interparli- 
amentary Union,  the  Mohonk  Conference,  and 
other  similar  organizations,  had  become  so  pow- 
erful and  the  undisputed  success  of  arbitration  in 
practise  had  become  so  great  that  the  conference 
saw  that  the  logical  thing  to  do  was  to  incorporate 
arbitration  into  a  generiu  system  to  take  the  place 
of  the  temporary  tribunals,  which  had  previously 
been  created  for  disputes  as  they  arose.  The 
result  was  the  setting  up  of  the  Hague  Court,  to 
which  twenty-six  powers  are  parties.  The  court 
is  composed  of  seventy-six  judges,  each  nation 
being  entitled  to  not  more  than  tour  representa- 
tives in  the  tribunal. 

This  international  tribunal  was  successfully 
inaugurated  in  1903  by  a  reference  to  it  by  the 
governments  of  the  U.  S.  and  of  Mexico  of 
the  long-standing  Pious-Fund  contro- 
versy.    Three  other  controversies — 


Histoiy 


the  Japanese  House  Tax  case,  the 


Venezuela  Preferential  Payment  case, 
and  the  difference  between  Great  Britain  and 
France  as  to  the  treaty  rights  in  Muscat — have 
been  successfullv  adjudicated  by  the  court,  which 
is  now  thoroughly  established  in  the  confidence 
of  the  nations  as  the  proper  medium  for  the  ad- 
justment of  any  controversy  which  may  hereafter 
arise  among  the  signatory  powers.  The  court 
has  been  further  strengthened  and  its  perma- 
nency assured  by  the  conclusion  of  special  treaties 
of  obligatory  arbitration  stipulating  reference  of 
disputes  to  its  jurisdiction.  The  first  of  these 
treaties  was  that  concluded  between  Great 
Britain  and  France  on  Oct.  14, 1903.  Since  that 
time  thirty-eight  similar  treaties  have  been 
signed  between  the  European  nations,  two  and 
two,  and  six  between  South  American  coimtries 
or  South  American  and  European  nations.  Two 
of  these  treaties,  those .  between  Denmark  and 
the  Netheriands  and  Denmark  and  Italy,  are 
without  limitations  of  any  kind.  One  of  them, 
the  Danish-Portuguese,  is  drawn  for  ten  years, 
but  is  otherwise  unlimited.  The  Norwegian- 
Swedish  treaty  is  concluded  for  a  period  of  ten 
years,  and  provides  that  questions  of  honor  or 
vital  interest,  should  they  arise,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  preliminary  investigation  by  the 
Hague  Court.  The  rest  of  them  nm  for  five 
years  and  stipulate  reference  to  the  Hague  Court 
onl^  of  questions  of  a  judicial  order  ana  disputes 
arising  about  the  application  or  interpretation  of 
treaties. 

The  international  arbitration  movement  has 
made  steady  and  substantial  progress  the  past 
year.  The  various  organizations  working  for  the 
pacific  settlement  of  international  disputes  and 


the  ultimate  extinction  of  war — the  peace  so- 
cieties, the  peace  congresses,  national  and  in- 
temational,  the  Interpariiamentary  Union,  the 
International  Law  Association,  the  Mohonk  Con- 
ference, and  other  kindred  bodies — have  all  en- 
larged and  strengthened  their  forces. 

The  National  Peace  Congress,  held  in  New 
York  in  April  last  and  attended  by  more  than  a 
thousand  representatives  from  no  less  than  thirty- 
eight  states,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  most 
eminent  men  of  the  nation,  was  the  greatest 
arbitration  and  peace  demonstration  ever  hdd, 
and  revealed  in  an  unexpected  measure  the  ex- 
traordinary hold  which  the  ideals  of  arbitration 
and  peace  have  taken  upon  the  masses  of  the 
people  and  even  upon  the  national  authorities. 

The  number  of  treaties  of  obligatory  arbitra- 
tion concluded  by  the  nations,  two  and  two,  has 
increased  to  forty-five,  the  last  of  these  being  the 
Danish- Portuguese  Treaty,  signed  in  March,  1907. 
This  treaty,  as  stated  above,  is  to  run 

P^     ^     for  ten  years  and  stipulates  the  refer- 

■^^T"  ence  to  the  Hague  Court  of  all  dis- 
^^^  putes  between  the  two  governments, 
whatever  may  be  their  nature.  But 
this  is  the  only  treaty  of  its  kind  negotiated  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  The  movement  which  has  led 
to  tile  signing  of  these  forty-five  treaties  has 
practically  spent  itself,  most  of  the  important 
powers  having  concluded  with  other  countries 
from  ten  to  twelve  conventions  of  this  character. 
It  is  not  likely  that  many  more  if  any  such 
treaties  will  be  made,  the  demand  of  the  civilized 
peoples  now  being  for  something  much  more 
general  than  these  limited  conventions. 

No  new  cases  of  controversy  have  been  referred 
to  the  Hague  Court  during  1907.  The  reason  for 
this  has  not  been,  as  has  been  suggested,  distrust 
of  the  court  or  decline  of  interest  m  the  principle 
of  arbitration.  The  contrary  is  true;  the  spirit 
which  has  created  the  practise  of  arbitration  be- 
tween nations,  and  given  it  such  remarkable  de- 
velopment in  the  last  generation,  has  grown  so 
strong  that  the  nations  are  living  in  a  new  atti- 
tude toward  one  another,  and  the  result  is  that 
either  there  are  no  serious  controversies,  or  such 
as  arise  are  speedily  and  amicably  settled  through 
the  ordinary  channels  of  diplomacy.  The  reac- 
tion of  the  arbitration  movement  upon  diplo- 
macy has,  indeed,  been  very  remarkable,  and 
what  was  once  not  unjustly  considered  to  be  an 
agency  for  the  fomenting  of  strife  and  war  has 
become  now  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  and 
settled  agencies  for  the  preservation  and  promo 
tion  of  peace.  Modem  diplomacy  has  nearly 
done  with  war. 

International  visits,  like  that  of  Secretary 
Root  to  South  America,  or  of  the  European 
heads  of  government  to  one  another,  have  now 
become  a  part  of  the  fixt  international  order  of 
the  day.  Exchange  of  visits  between  French 
and  English  statesmen  and  men  of  affairs,  be- 
tween British  and  German  editors,  and  between 
business  organizations  of  different  countries,  can- 
not do  otherwise  than  remove  prejudices,  eradi- 
cate causes  of  misunderstanding,  and  thus  dimin- 
ish conflicts  of  a  kind  which  require  the  services 
of  arbitration  courts.  Out  of  this  exchange  of 
visits,  and  to  promote  further  intercourse  of  the 
same  kind,  an  Association  for  International  Con- 
ciliation has  been  formed  by  Baron  d'Estour- 
nelles  de  Constant  of  the  French  Senate.  A 
branch  of  this  association  has  been  recently 
created  in  the  U.  S.,  and  it  is  proposed  that  sim- 
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ilar  branches  shall  be  established  as  rapidly  as 
possible  in  all  the  countries  of  the  worla.  This 
conciliation  movement  goes  even  deeper  than 
the  arbitration  movement,  and  just  in  propor- 
tion as  it  expands  and  grows  will  the  arbitration 
of  disputes  become  less  and  less  frequent,  because 
the  growing  spirit  of  conciliation  will  greatly 
diminish  international  controversies. 

Outside  of  the  Hague  Court  there  has  been 
little  during  1907  in  the  way  of  arbitration.  A 
few  cases  01  boundary  delimitation  and  of  the 
adjustment  of  pecuniary  claims,  mostly  of  some 
years'  standing,  have  been  concluded  during  the 
year,  and  a  few  are  still  pending.  But  of  serious 
cases  of  arbitration  there  have  been  none.  And 
it  need  not  surprise  us  if  the  Hague  Court  finds 
little  to  do  in  the  near  future. 

Nothing  recently  has  advanced  the  cause  of 
international  friendship  and  peace  more,  prob- 
ably, than  the  third  International  American 
Conference,  which  met  at  Rio  Janeiro  in  July, 
1906.  The  result  of  this  conference  has  been 
not  simply  to  reassert  and  emphasize  the  con- 
clusions of  the  second  Pan-American  Congress 
in  regard  to  arbitration,  but  also  to  create  what 
gives  eveiy  evidence  of  being  a  permanent  in- 
ternational union  of  the  American  republics. 
The  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Ameri- 
can Republics  and  the  provision  for  it  of  a  {ler- 
manent  and  worthy  home  in  our  national  capital 
has  given  the  twenty-one  states  of  the  Western 
worla  an  organ  through  which  all  their  common 
interests  and  their  differences  may  hereafter 
be  successfully  treated  and  adjusted  m  the  spirit 
of  justice  and  friendly  concert.  The  result  is 
sure  to  be  a  lessening  of  the  causes  of  contention 
an>ong  these  states,  and  the  establishment  of 
peace  among  them  on  a  much  more  permanent 
and  immovable  foundation.  The  influence  of 
this  Pan-American  union  in  hastening  the  cre- 
ation of  a  similar  larger  union  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  is  sure  to  be  very  powerful.  The  world 
can  no  longer  move  in  halves;  and  what  the 
Western  hemisphere  has  already  done  for  itself 
is  sure  to  be  realized  at  no  distant  date  between 
the  two  hemispheres. 

The  great  international  event  of  1007,  how- 
ever, is,  of  course,  the  meeting  of  the  second 
Intergovernmental  Conference  at  The  Hague. 
We  have  in  this,  for  the  first  time  in  human  nis- 
tory,  an  assembly  of  representatives  of  all  the 
organized  governments  of  the  globe,  with  the 
purpose  of  promoting  a  larger  spirit  of  friendly 
cooperation  among  them  all,  with  a  view  to  their 
individual  and  common  welfare  and  the  main- 
tenance of  general  peace  among  them  hereafter. 
One  of  the  important  subjects  on  the  program 
of  the  conference  which  is  receiving  large  and 
careful  attention,  is  that  of  the  improvement  of 
the  convention  for  the  pacific  settle- 
vji^^  roent  of  international  disputes, 
BMgum  (jj-a^dyn  ]jy  tjjg  first  Hague  Confer- 
ence in  1899,  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  scope  and  powers  of  the  per- 
manent International  Tribunal  of  Arbitration. 
It  will  be  many  months,  and  possibly  some  years, 
before  the  full  effects  of  this  second  Hague  Con- 
ference will  appear.  Whatever  may  or  may  not 
result  in  regard  to  the  urgent  question  of  limita- 
tion of  armaments,  it  is  aJready  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  the  system  of  the  pacific  settlement 
of  controversies  among  the  nations,  and  of  the 
avoidance  of  occasions  of  controversy,  will  be 
enlaiged    and    improved.    This    will,    without 


doubt,  advance  the  general  cause  of  the  world's 
peace  very  greatly,  and  will  entitle  the  year  1907 
to  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  great  years  in  the 
social  and  political  progress  of  the  world. 

Benjamin  F.  Trubblood. 

HfTERHATIOHAL  ARBITRATIOlf  LEAGUE: 

Secretary,  W.  R.  Cremer,  M.  P.,  1 1  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  London,  W.  C,  England.  (See  Interna- 
tional Arbitration.) 

UTTERNATIOlfAL  ARBITRATIOlf  AHD 
PEACE  ASSOCIATIOH:  Secretary,  J.  F.  Green,  41 
Outer  Temple,  London,  W.  C. ,  England.  (See  In- 
tbrnational  Arbitration.) 

niTBRH  ATIOir AL  ASSOCIATIOH  FOR  LABOR 
LEGISLATION:  An  international  association 
founded  at  Paris,  1900,  to  promote  prog^ssive 
industrial  legislation  in  all  nations  and  interna- 
tional knowledge  as  to  labor  laws,  with  a  perma- 
nent secretaryship  and  bureau  at  Basel,  Switzer- 
land. 

In  1876  Cdond  Bmil  Prey,  a  pnsident  of  the  Swui  republic, 
and  known  in  America  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Civil  War.  and  a 
Swin  minister  to  the  United  States,  suggested  that  interna, 
tional  conventions  establish  uniform  conditions  of  labor  in  all 
industrial  coimtries;  but  when,  in  188 1 ,  the  National  Council  of 
Switzerland  voted  to  begin  negotiations  with  other  countries, 
the  responses  were  all  unfavorable.  Of  subsequent  attempts 
to  secure  an  international  agreement  the  most  memoraua 
is  that  of  the  German  emperor  in  1890.  Propositions  regard- 
ing the  regulation  of  the  hours  of  labor,  the  work  of  women 
and  children,  etc.,  were  discussed  by  the  delegates  without 
leading  to  an  aneement. 

In  1897  the  Swiss  council  again  opened  negotiations  with 
other  governments,  but  without  notable  success,  and  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  the  Swiss  Worldngmen's  Association  torac 
the  initiative  in  calling  a  conference  in  Zurich  to  wUch  it  in- 
vited economists,  government  officials,  and  othen.  At  this 
conference  was  developed  the  project  of  an  international 
labor  bureau  of  a  semiprivate  character.  At  the  F^uia 
Expoaition  of  1900,  among  the  remarkable  congresses  on 
soaal  economy  was  one  for  the  legal  protection  of  working 
men.  At  this  congress  was  founded  the  International  Asso- 
ciation for  Labor  Legislation,  with  a  permanent  secretaryship 
and  bureau  in  Switsetland. 

While  the  International  Labor  Bureau  opened 
in  Basel  May  i,  1901,  is  not  a  full-fledged  govern- 
ment bureau  like  that  of  the  International  Postal 
Union  and  other  international  offices  in  Switzer- 
land, it  is  already  supported  in  large  part  by  gov- 
ernment appropriations,  including  $200  yearly 
from  the  U.  S.  Congress,  and  governmental  par- 
ticipation is  of  increasing  importance  in  its  work. 
The  staff  of  the  bureau  consists  of  the  director. 
Prof.  Stephen  Bauer,  a  secretary,  an  assistant,  a 
translator,  a  jibrarian,  and  a  clerk.  The  office 
aims  to  be  an  international  bureau  of  information 
in  respect  of  labor  legislation,  and  its  activity  lies 
chiefly  in  the  collection  and  publication  of  such 
information.  Beginning  in  190a,  it  has  issued  a 
monthly  bulletin  averaging  fifty  pages  each  and 
containing  four  departments:  I.  Laws,  ordinances, 
and  regulations  of  all  cotmtries  affecting  labor 
(text  in  full,  abridged  or  digested  according  to 
relative  importance).  II.  Parliamentary  proceed- 
ings, including  bills.  III.  Resolutions  of  national 
and  international  congresses.  IV.  Bibliography 
on  labor.  Preceding  these  departments  in  each 
issue  is  an  introductory  summary  and  analysis  of 
the  contents  by  Secretary  Bauer. 

Besides  the  bulletin  on  current  legislation,  the 
bureau  has  published  the  proceedings  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  and  also  several  special 
reports.  Meetings  are  also  held  of  the  general 
committee  of  the  association  composed  of  ddegates 
from  each  of  the  national  sections  and  govern- 
ments.   The  Swiss  Govenunent  has  also  called  io- 
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temational  conferences  on  industrial  subjects  at 
the  instigation  of  the  association.  Members  of  the 
association  also  were  instrumental  in  procuring 
a  treaty  in  1904  between  France  and  Italy,  where- 
by Italy  agreed  to  reduce  the  hours  in  manufac- 
tories and  to  adequately  inspect  them;  while 
France  agreed  to  treat  Italian  workmen  equally 
with  French  in  accident  insurance,  and  better  to 
protect  Italian  children  in  France.  The  associa- 
tion hopes  for  other  such  treaties.  The  questions 
thus  far  chiefly  agitated  have  been:  child  labor, 
the  prevention  of  night-work  for  women  and  of 
the  use  of  yellow  phosphorus  in  the  manufacture 
of  matches.  Action  has  been  conservative,  so 
that  even  countries  the  least  industrially  pro- 
gressive can  adopt  the  legislation  and  thus  by 
raising  their  standard  remove  the  competition  of 
their  low  conditions,  and  therefore   free   more 

Erogressive  cotmtries  to  enact  more  advanced 
iws.  National  sections  have  been  formed  in 
Switzerland,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Netherlands,  Hungary,  Great  Britam 
(1906),  and  the  U.  S.  (1907).  The  Bulletin  of 
the  association  now  appears  in  French  and  Ger- 
man and  English.  See  American  Association 
FOR  Labor  Legislation.  Address:  Interna- 
tional Labor  Bureau,  Stephen  Bauer,  secretary, 
Basel,  Switzerland. 

niTBIUIATIOHAL  BUREAU  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN REPUBLICS:  Established  in  1890  by  the 
First  International  Conference  of  American  Re- 
publics, which  assembled  in  Washington,  and  was 
presided  over  by  James  G.  Blaine.  It  was  de- 
scribed as  a  "Bureau  of  Information,"  to  bring 
about  a  new  era  in  the  material  relations  of  the 
American  republics.  But  when  Elihu  Root  be- 
came Secretary  of  State,  he  recognized  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  on  new  and  broader  lines 
to  bring  about  closer  diplomatic,  commercial,  and 
social  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
her  sister  American  republics.  It  was,  therefore, 
decided  bv  the  admmistration  that  Mr.  Root 
should  make  a  tour  of  South  America  and  that 
at  the  Third  Pan-American  Conference,  held  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  the  summer  of  1 906,  steps  should 
be  taken  to  reorganize  the  International  Bureau 
and  enlarge  its  scope  and  usefulness.  This  was 
done  and  the  main  purposes  of  the  bureau  are 
now  as  follows: 

I,  To  compile  and  distribute  commercial  information  and 
prepare  commercial  reporta. 

a.  To  compile  and  clanify  information  respecting  the 
treaties  and  conventions  between  the  American  republics  and 
between  the  latter  and  non-American  states. 

3.  To  supply  information  on  educational  matter*. 

4.  To  prepare  reports  on  questions  assigned  to  it  by  resolu- 
tions of  the  International  American  Conferences. 

5.  To  assist  in  obtaining  the  ratification  of  the  resolutions 
and  conventions  adopted  by  the  conferences. 

The  following  shows  something  of  the  work 
done: 

I.  During  the  first  five  months  of  1901  the  bureau  received 
nearly  6,eoo  lettera  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  aaldng  for 
spednc  and  important  information,  and  there  were  sent  out 
nearly  6,000  letters  giving  careful  answers. 

s.  Aside  from  these,  there  were  received  over  3,000  letters 
requesting  printed  matter,  and  there  were  distributed  over 
60,000  bmwtins,  handbooks,  pamphlets,  and  drculais. 

J.  Bach  month  the  bureau  sends  out  10,000  bulletins,  of 
sot  less  than  300  pages  each,  which  contain  all  the  latest 
descriptive  and  statistical  information  concerning  the  com- 
merce and  trade  and  the  industrial  development  of  the  twenty- 
one  American  republics. 

4.  Handbooks,  averaging  200  to  40a  pages  each,  on  the 
pruiciiial  American  countries  have  already  been  published 
or  are  in  process  of  preparation,  which  are  distributed  free  or 
at  a  charge  covering  simply  the  cost  of  printing  and  paper. 


5.  Pamphlets  and  circulars  containing  accurate  Infonna- 
tion  in  relation  to  mining,  immigration,  tariff,  and  land  laws, 
reports  of  consular  officers,  articles  and  addresses  by  diplo- 
mats or  specialists  about  the  various  countries  and  their 
characteristics  are  published  and  distributed  where  they  will 
do  the  most  good. 

Address:  The  Director,  Pan-American  Bu- 
reau, a  Jackson  Place,  Washington,  D.  C. 

mTBRHATIOIfAL  COOPERATIVE  ALLI- 
ANCE: Organized  in  1894,  to  further  the  growth 
and  knowledge  of  cooperation  in  all  countries. 
It  has  held  mtemational  congresses  in  London 
(189s),  Paris  (1896),  Delft  (1897),  Paris  (1900), 
Manchester  (1902),  Budapest  (1904).  It  has 
now  559  affiliated  societies  m  all  the  main  Euro- 
pean countries,  the  EngUsh  colonies,  and  the 
United  States.  Secretary  s  address:  6  Bloomsbury 
Square,  London,  W.  C. 

nrXBRHATIOIfAL  COUNCIL  OF  WOMEN. 
THE:  A  federation  of  national  councils  of  women, 
organized  in  Washington,  D.  C,  1888.  It  meets 
every  five  years  and  has  held  meetings  at  Chicago 
i8p3,  London  1899,  Berlin  1904  ^this  meeting 
being  followed  by  an  International  Congress  m 
Women).  Its  main  objects  are:  (i)  to  promote 
unity,  mutual  understanding,  and  trust  Detween 
the  women  workers  of  all  nations;  (a)  to  provide 
a  medium  of  communication;  (3)  to  give  oppor- 
tunity for  the  women  workers  of  all  nations  to 
unite  on  certain  general  lines  of  work  such  as 
they  may  decide  on  from  time  to  time  and  which 
they  believe  will  further  the  application  of  the 
Golden  Rtile  to  society,  custom,  and  law  all  the 
world  over.  President,  the  Countess  of  Aber- 
deen; secretary,  Mrs.  Ogilvie  Gordon,  i  Rubislaw 
Terrace,  Aberdeen,  N.  S. 

INTERNATIONAL  STATISTICAL  INSTITUTE: 

Established  in  London,  t88<.  Object:  to  com- 
pare the  work  and  method  of  statistical  inquiry  in 
different  States,  and  to  deal  with  such  objects  as 
emi^pration  and  immigration,  foreign  trade,  vital 
statistics,  etc.  Meetings  have  been  held  at  Rome, 
Paris,  Vienna,  Chicago,  Berne,  St.  Petersburg, 
Christiania,  Budapest,  Berlin,  and  London.  It 
publishes  a  Bidletin,  Rome,  Ital^.  The  mem- 
bership is  limited  to  210.  President,  Dr.  Karl 
Theodorvon  Mama-Stemegg ;  General  secretary. 
Senator  Luigi  Bodio,  Italian  Commissioner-Gen- 
eral of  Emigration  at  Rome.- 

INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION  AND  PAR- 
LIAMENT, THE:  An  international  organization 
composed  of  the  members  of  any  national  legisla- 
ture. It  holds  annual  conferences  to  consider 
questions  of'  world-wide  or  international  impor- 
tance. 

Mr.  Cremer,  an  Enp^lish  trade-union  leader, 
elected  to  Parliament  m  1885,  drafted  in  1887  a 
petition  addressed  to  the  president  and  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  signed  by  234  members 
of  Parliament,  urging  the  U.  S.  to  take  steps 
toward  an  arbitration  treaty  with  Great  Britain. 
With  this  he  came  to  the  U.  S.  and  received  a 
favorable  hearing,  tho  immediate  action  was  im- 
possible, and  then  went  to  France  to  urge  a  simi- 
lar treaty  between  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
U.  S.  At  a  meeting  held  to  consider  this,  of 
twenty-five  members  of  the  French  National 
Legislature  and  nine  members  of  Parliament,  it 
was  voted  to  hold  a  conference  during  the  Worid's 
Fair  in  Paris  in  1889,  to  which  the  members  of 
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other  parliaments  should  be  invited.  On  June 
39,  1889,  that  conference  was  held,  and  100  mem- 
beis  were  present,  members  of  the  national  legis- 
latures of  France,  England,  Belgium,  Hungary, 
Italy,  Norway,  and  the  U.  S.  On  the  next  day, 
Mr.  Justin  K.  Whiting,  of  St.  Clair,  Mich.,  the 
sole  representative  from  the  U.  S.  Congress,  pre- 
siding, the  foUowinjg  resolution  was  unanimously 
adopted,  on  motion  of  Marquis  Pandolfi,  of 
Italy: 

"Further  interparliamentary  reunions  shall 
take  place  each  year  in  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
various  countries  represented  at  the  conference. 
The  next  meeting  shall  be  at  London." 

Among  the  members  were:  Mr.  Stanhope,  Mr. 
Cremer,  Mr.  Burt,  in  Parliament;  Jules  Simon, 
who  concluded  peace  between  Prance  and  Ger- 
many; M.  Frederic  Passy  and  M.  Bourgeois, 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  at  Paris. 

The  resolution  to  hold  periodical  conferences 
was  the  vital  act  of  that  assembly.  It  gave  birth 
to  the  Interparliamentary  Union ;  that  itnion  has 
begotten  the  Hague  Court  as  its  first-bom,  and  an 
international  congress  as  its  second  child. 

The  union  has  held  fourteen  sessions  at  the 

Srincipal  capitals  of  Europe :  Paris,  London,  Ber- 
n,  Rome,  Budapest,  Vienna,  Brussels,  The 
Hague,  Christiania,  Berne,  and  in  1904  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  It  has  now  over  a,ooo  members  from 
twenty-three  cotuitries,  and  is  becoming  a  world 
power. 

It  was  the  St.  Louis  conference  of  this  tmion 
which  led  to  the  Second  Hague  Conference  (see 
International  Arbitration),  and  at  the  Brus- 
sels conference  of  1905,  Mr.  Richard  Bartholdt,  of 
St.  Louis,  as  president  of  the  American  delega- 
tion, on  Aug.  29,  1905,  proposed  the  formation 
of  a  permanent  international  parliament.  This 
was  favorably  received.  Count  Apponyi  and 
Marquis  Pandolfi  advanced  the  idea  of  transform- 
ing the  Interparliamentary  Union  into  an  official 
instead  of  an  unofficial  international  house  of 
representatives. 

In  Europe  parliaments  have  had  little  power 
over  international  relations,  and  this  step  will 
^ve  them  more  power.  That  such  an  interna- 
tional parliament  will  be  formed  is  considered 
certain,  the  only  question  being  as  to  its  form  and 
powers. 

At  a  special  session  of  the  union  held  in  London 
in  1906,  a  commission  reported  in  favor  of  con- 
vertmg  the  Second  Hague  Conference  into  a  per- 
manent body  to  convene  periodically  and  upon  its 
own  motion ;  second,  in  favor  of  the  codification  of 
the  law  of  nations;  and  third,  for  the  granting  of 
jurisdiction  to  international  courts  of  arbitration, 
for  such  classes  of  controversies  as  are  included 
in  treaties  of  arbitration.  Mr.  Bartholdt  made  a 
motion  in  favor  of  national  appropriations  in  aid 
of  international  arbitration  wnich  met  with  some 
opposition  in  the  executive  coimcil,  but  was 
passed  enthusiastically  by  the  conference.  A 
motion  by  Congressman  John  S.  Williams  in  fa- 
vor of  the  payment  of  fixed  salaries  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Hague  Court  could  not  be  acted  upon, 
but  was  well  received.  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan 
crystallized  the  thought  of  the  conference  in  favor 
of  a  treaty  of  arbitration  including  in  its  field 
pecuniary  claims.  The  commission  had  thought 
best  to  leave  this  out.  But  when  Mr.  Bryan  had 
finished  the  conference  was  a  unit  on  this  point, 
on  the  question  of  converting  the  Second  Hague 
Conference  into  a  permanent  body,  and  in  favor 
of  a  treaty  of  aroitration  granting  the  Hague 


Court  the  right  to  try  and  finally  to  determine  all 
such  questions  as  are  specified  in  the  treaty. of 
arbitration,  and  the  right  to  try  in  the  first  in« 
stance  all  questions  of  fact,  the  parties  being  at 
liberty  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  court 
in  the  questions  not  specified  as  arbitrable. 

Baron  d'Estoumelles  introduced  the  following 
resolution,  which  was  adopted: 

The  Interpariiamentanr  Confennoe  beUeves  that  tbs  in- 
cfean  of  naval  and  military  expenses  which  already  mishs 
heavily  upon  the  worid  is  nniversally  recognised  as  intoler' 
able,  and  therefon  expresses  the  wish  that  the  question  ol 
limitation  of  armaments  be  placed  on  the  program  of  the 
forthcoming  conference  at  The  Hague. 

IRBLAHD:  Claimed  as  a  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom  since  its  conquest  by  the  English  in  the 
tweuth  century,  but  with  its  own  Parliament 
until  1801. 

L  SUtistics 

The  area  of  Ireland  is  33,360  sq.  m.,  With  a  pop- 
ulation (1905)  of  4,391,543,  a  decrease  since  iqoi 
of  67,332.  The  number  of  emigrants  from  Ire- 
land in  1903  was  40,659.  From  1851  to  1903  the 
emigrants  were  3,058,907  males  and  1,903,104 
females. 

The  number  of  inhabited  houses  was  858,158  in 
1901,  a  decrease  of  13,430,  or  1.4  per  cent.  The 
country  is  divided  into  four  provinces.  The  chief 
cities  are:  Dublin,  pop.  390,638;  Belfast,  349,180; 
Cork,  76,133;  Limerick,  38,151;  Londonderry, 
39,802. 

Of  thepopulation3,3o8,66i,or  74.3  per  cent,  are 
Roman  Catholics  (a  decrease  of  6.7  per  cent  since 
1891) ;  13.03  per  cent  are  Episcopalians,  and  10  per 
cent  are  Presbyterians  and  Methodists. 

According  to  "  The  Banking  and  Railwav  Statis- 
tics, Ireland,  for  1005,"  deposits  and  cash  balances 
in  joint  stock  banks  steadily  increased  from  £ag,- 
370,000  on  Dec.  31,  1885,  to  ;£4S>43>fOoOi  1905. 
tho  ;£683,ooo  less  than  that  for  Dec.  31,  1904. 
Estimated  balances  in  post-office  savings-banks 
increased  from  £2,438,000  on  Dec.  31,  1885,  to 
£10,330,000  on  Dec.  31,  1905.  Deposits  in  trus- 
tee savings-banks  increased  from  £1,081,000  in 
1885  to  £3,463,000  in  1905.  There  are  3,734 
miles  of  railway. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Irish  Land  Com- 
missioners (1906),  from  Aug.  1, 1881,  to  March  ti, 
1906,  there  had  been  360,1^5  judicial  rents  iixt  for 
a  first  statutory  term,  witn  an  averse  reduction 
of  30.7  per  cent. ;  70,803  cases  had  been  dismissed; 
120,315  cases  had  been  fixt  for  a  second  statu- 
tory term,  with  an  average  reduction  of  19.9  per 
cent  on  first- term  rents,  and  17,737  cases  had  been 
dismissed. 

Under  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1881  there 
had  been  731  advances  to  tenants  amounting  to 
£340,801;  imder  the  acts  of  1885-88,  35,367  ad- 
vances amounting  to  £9,993,536;  under  the  acts 
1891-96,  46,398  advances  amounting  to  £13,- 
096,386.  Under  the  1903  Land  Act  there  had 
been  5,300  applications,  representing ^£991, 553,  of 
which  4,468  were  provisionally  sanctioned  to  the 
amount  of  £836,320,  and  45  applications  had  beta 
dismissed.  The  Estates  Commissioners  reported 
that  from  Nov.  i,  1903,  to  March  31,  1905,  the  ap- 
plications for  advances  had  been  received  from 
3,596  estates. 

n.  Government 

The  chief  executive  in  Ireland  is  the  Viceroy  or 
Lord  Lieutenant  (the  Earl  of  Aberdeen),  assisted 
by  a  Chief  Secretary,  the  Lord  Chanoellor  of 
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Ireland,  the  Attorney-General,  and  a  Privv  Coun- 
cil. The  Lord  Lieutenant  has  charge  of  the  Irish 
Constabulary  and  is  responsible  for  the  peace. 
The  Chief  Secretary  is  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  but  aUo  as  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land is  directly  responsible  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons for  the  acts  of  the  Irish  Administration. 
There  is  also  a  separate  Local  Government 
Board,  a  Board  of  Public  Works  (the  main  finan- 
cial agent  of  the  government),  a  Board  of  Trade, 
a  Bou^  of  National  Education,  and  a  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  other  industries  and 
technical  instruction,  created  in  1899.  (Vice- 
President  of  this  board,  the  Rt.  Hon.  Horace 
Plunkett.) 

For  the  policy  of  the  Department  of  Ag^'cul- 
ture,  see  special  article,  Irish  Agricultural 
Development. 

Ireland  is  represented  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  a8  representative  peers  and 
103  members  elected  by  691,433  electors.  The 
present  Irish  members  of  Parliament  (1907)  are, 
§3  Nationalists,  15  Conservatives,  3  Liberals,  and 
3  Liberal  Unionists. 

County^  Councils  are  established  for  every  ad- 
ministrative district,  the  members  being  elected 
by  popular  suffrage.  Municipal  Corporations 
and  Rural  District  Councils  complete  the  local 
administrative  powers. 

m.  Social  Reform 

Social  reform  in  Ireland  is  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  past.  Divided  from  early  tmies  be- 
tween warring  kings  and  numerous  clans,  Ireland 
was  easily  conauered  by  the  English  under  Henry 
II.  in  the  twelfth  century,  altho  the  subjection 
was  long  only  nominal.  When  Henry  VlII.  at- 
tempted to  introduce  Protestantism  into  the 
island  there  were  repeated  revolts,  ending  in  sup- 
pression and  the  bestowal  of  the  lands  of  the 
rebellious  chiefs  among  Scotch  and  English  Protes- 
tants.    In  1 64 1  the  Irish  rose  in  re- 

m.fa«Fw     ^°1^  ^^^  massacred  the  Protestants, 

^""^  but  were  severely  punished  by  Crom- 
well in  1649,  and  Protestants  were 
established  in  the  confiscated  lands  of  Ulster.  At 
the  Revolution,  the  Irish  Catholics  siding  with 
lames  II.,  and  the  Protestants  with  William  and 
Mary,  the  strufxle  ended  in  1693,  when  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Orange  Party  again  was  accom- 
panied by  excessive  punishment.  Secret  revo- 
lutionary societies  existed  still,  and  a  serious 
revolt  occurred  in  1798.  In  1801,  however,  the 
Irish  Parliament  voted  the  final  union  with 
Great  Britain,  and  Ireland's  Parliament  ceased  to 
sit.  Emmet's  insurrection  was  easily  supprest 
in  1803,  but  the  emancipation  of  tne  Roman 
Cathohc  Church  had  to  be  granted  in  1829,  and 
the  "tithe  war"  compromised  in  1838.  O'Con- 
nell's  agitation  for  repeal  collapsed  in  1843,  and 
the  revolution  of  1848  was  put  down.  But  the 
Fenian  Brotherhood  arose  in  1858,  with,  it  was 
claimed,  80,000  adherents  in  the  United  States. 
Riots  could  be  supprest,  but  agitation  went  on. 
In  1869  the  Irish  (Anglican)  Church  was  dis- 
established. In  1870  the  land  question  devel- 
oped. In  1873  the  Home  Rule  Party  was  de- 
veloped. For  this,  see  special  article,  Irish 
Home  Rule. 

Until  recently  this  movement  has  left  little 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  social  re- 
form on  other  lines.  Michael  Davitt  (9.  v.)  alone 
of  the  prominent  Irish  leaders  was  an  out-and- 


out  land  nationalizer.  Trade-unionism  began 
early  in  Ireland,  but  died  out  in  the  fanune 
years.  In  1894  an  Irish  Trade-Union  Congress 
was  held  and  twelve  congresses  have  followed, 
attended  (1906)  by  some  100  delegates,  repre- 
senting 80,000. 

The  creation  of  the  Agricultural  and  Technical 
Instruction  Dejiartment  has  secured  the  ap- 
pointment of  women  factory  inspectors,  and 
mduced  every  important  public  body  in  Ire- 
land to  adopt  the  Fair  Wages  Clause.  Now  it 
is  agitating  works  committees  in  place  of  con- 
tractors. 

There  are  Labor  groups  on  the  Dublin  Corpo- 
ration and  in  most  other  towns.  At  the  first 
council  elections,  in  1899,  Cork  returned  no  fewer 
than  twelve  Labor  men,  several  of  them  defeating 
official  Nationalist  League  candidates. 

Cooperation  has  had  some  little  development. 
(See  Cooperation;  on  other  points,  see  Temper- 
ance; Model  Villages,  ete.) 

A  new  Nationalist  movement  has  now  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  revival  of  the  Gaelic  langua^ 
and  literature.  A  Gaelic  Union  was  formed  m 
the  eighties  and  in  1893  the  Gaehc  League.  To- 
day it  has  300  branches  in  Ireland  and  several  in 
England,  including  one  with  3,000  members  in 
London.  Its  Simple  Lessons  are  subscribed  for  by 
150,000  people. 

Tlie  Irish  Industries  movement  is  practically  a 
branch  of  the  League  work.  It  aims  at  both 
securing  preference  for  the  use  of  "home-made" 
manufactures  and  the  improvement  of  their 
quality.  Its  annual  exhibition  of  Irish-made 
goods  in  London,  starting  a  few  years  ago  in  a 
very  small  way,  has  grown  to  the  great  "  Aonac," 
or  fair,  held  Nov.  ist  to  3d  at  the  Westminster 
Horticultural  Hall.  A  permanent  London  cen- 
ter for  the  sale  of  Irish  goods  and  literature  had 
just  previously  been  opened  at  a6  Ludgate  Hill. 
The  League  has  several  organs,  notably  Sinn 
Fein  (We  Ourselves);  The  Leader  (Dublin),  a 
weekly  review  of  literature,  art,  and  industries, 
which  has  ably  engineered  the  industrial  revival; 
and  the  Irish  Feasant. 

The  most  significant  features  of  the  movement 
are  that  it  tends  to  unite  north  and  south,  and 
that  it  bases  its  nationalism  on  an  enthusi- 
asm for  self-development,  rather  than  mere  po- 
litical antagonisms,  altho  it  is  not  less,  but  in- 
deed more  nationalist  than  the  Parliamentarian 
Party. 

IRISH    AORICXILTURAL    DEVELOPMBITT: 

When  a  new  government,  with  new  ideas  upon 
the  Irish  problem,  is  on  the  eve  of  what  is  ap- 
parently destined  to  be  a  long  spell  of  power,  the 
time  is  apt  for  a  sort  of  national  stock-taking,  so 
that  we  can  fix  a  point  from  which  to  measure  the 
ground  gained  or  lost  during  the  next  few  years. 
Such  a  stock-taking  cannot,  of  course,  be  attempt- 
ed here,  but  a  few  of  the  salient  facts — ^facts  of 
the  kind  that  count  in  summing  up  a  nation's 
progress  or  decline — ^may  be  mentioned;  and  those 
who  keep  their  eye  on  the  aspect  of  Ireland  rep- 
resented by  these  facts  will,  in  my  judgment, 
get  an  adequate  notion  of  the  real  position  of  the 
country. 

Regarding,  as  I  do,  the  willingness  of  Irishmen 
to  take  their  own  tasks  upon  their  own  shoulders 
as  the  only  true  criterion  of  their  true  progress,  I 
turn  first  to  the  cooperative  movement,  inaugu- 
rated fourteen  years  ago.  By  this  movement 
Irish  farmers  were  awakened  to  the  fact  that  the 
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agricultural  wealth  of  the  country  was  being  ex- 
ploited by  outsiders,  and  that  the  Irish  producer 
was  being  reduced  to  the  position  of  the  man  who 
did  the  hardest  work  and  who  got  the  smallest 
reward.  They  were  bidden  to  organize  them- 
selves for  distributive  as  well  as  for  productive 
purposes,  and,  as  time  went  on,  for  some  purposes 
not  directly  agricultural  at  all  but  auxiliary  to  a 
well-balanced  rural  economy.  The  task  of  get- 
ting a  hearing  for  these  doctrines — a  task  of  which 
I  have  given  some  account  in  my  "  Irehmd  in  the 
New  Century,"  was  no  easy  one ;  but  the  fact  that 
we  are  able,  after  fourteen  years  of  work,  to  point 
to  a  body  of  862  cooperative  societies,  scattered 
thickly  over  the  whole  map  of  Ireland,  and  com- 
prising a  membership  of  over  90,000,  is  sufiScient 
evidence  that  the  seeds  of  cooperative  enterprise 
fell  on  good  soil. 

Most  of  the  societies  are  for  dairy  work,  others 
are  agricultural;  rural  banks  of  the  Raifleisen 
system  have  had  a  most  gratifying  and  valuable 
success,  and  now  number  336;  and 
AarisBltim  ^o*^^^*'^*  ^°^  dealing  in  poultry  and 
'V"^  eggs,  in  honey,  and,  more  lately,  in 
products  of  cottage  industry,  such 
as  the  artistic  handicrafts,  are  showing  them- 
selves vigorous  branches  from  the  main  stem. 
The  influence  of  all  these  societies  in  the  training 
of  mind  and  character  is  probably  their  most  im- 
portant function,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
founders  of  industrial  cooperation.  New  inter- 
ests, new  ambitions,  are  necessarily  awakened  by 
the  sight  of  the  new  horizons  which  are  at  once 
opened  out  when  the  man  who  often  was  practi- 
cally a  mere  field  laborer  (whether  he  owned  his 
fields  or  not)  became  a  member  of  a  business  or- 
ganization, dealing  both  in  the  fruits  of  his  labor 
and  in  the  materials  for  their  production,  and  help- 
ing him  to  dispose  of  the  first  and  to  acquire  the 
second  on  terms  he  had  never  dreamt  of  before. 

In  this  way  it  is  clear  that  the  work  done  in  ex- 
tending the  cooperative  movement  over  rural 
Ireland  formed  an  admirable  preparation  for  the 
introduction  of  the  technical  instruction  in  agri- 
culture and  the  allied  industries,  facilities  for 
which  were  almost  wholly  lacking  in  Ireland  until 
the  foundation,  in  1899,  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction.  This  de- 
partment, it  may  be  observed,  is  not  a  bureau- 
cratic institution,  working  independently  of  the 
cooperation  of  the  people  for  whose  sake  it  exists. 
It  has  to  submit  its  plans  to  councils  so  con- 
stituted that  members  elected  bv  the  local  govern- 
ment bodies  are  in  a  considerable  majority;  and 
the  cooperation  of  the  local  government  bodies 
themselves  (county  and  urban  councils)  is  essen- 
tial to  the  working  of  the  various  schemes.  The 
results  of  about  six  years  of  work  in  the  direction 
of  establishing  schemes  of  technical  instruction 
(agricultural  and  industrial)  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  details: 

In  1900-1,  out  of  3^  counties  in  Ireland,  there 
were  3  employing  tramed  instructors  in  agricul- 
ture; now  (1905-6)  there  are  22.  There  were  3 
emplo3ring  instructors  in  poultry-keeping;  there 
are  now  jo,  and  we  have  506  stations  for  distribu- 
ting setting  of  eggs  of  pure  breeds.  One  county 
employed  itinerant  instructors  in  butter-making; 
24  do  so  at  present.  In  horticulture,  none  were 
takitu;  part,  and  now  we  have  21.  Experimental 
and  demonstration  plots  for  showing  the  results 
of  various  methods  of  manuring,  tillage,  etc.,  have 
risen  from  nil  to  3,475. 

In  fifty-three  of  tne  urban  centers  in  Ireland, 


technical  schools  have  been  established  bv  the 

department  where  none  existed  before,  and  over 

8,000  pupils  are  receiving  instruction 

TadknlMl    ^  them.     In  addition,  a  large  num- 

TiMtmwHon  ^^  °^  ^7  Secondary  schools  have 

added  technical  instruction  to  their 

curriculum  and  have  been  aided  to 

equip  laboratories  for  this  purpose.     The  total 

number  of  pupils  attending  technical  schools  and 

classes  of  all  kinds  in  urban  centers  in  1905-6 

was  over  20,000.     In  1901-3  there  were  about 

1,300. 

These  results  are  satisfactory.  They  testify 
amply  to  the  willingness  of  the  Irish  people  to 
adapt  themselves  and  their  industries  to  modem 
conditions.  They  would  be  much  more  striking 
were  it  not  for  two  deficiencies,  both  of  which  I 
hope  we  are  to  see  gradu^y  remedied — lack  of 
trained  teachers  and  lack  of  funds. 

I  have  elsewhere  defined  it  as  the  purpose  of 
the  department  "to  assist  in  developing  our 
a^cultural  and  industrial  life  by  providing  prac- 
tical education  for  the  rising  generation,  and  by 
assisting  our  workers  by  means  of  useful  informa- 
tion and  technical  advice,  illustrated  and  en- 
forced, wherever  necessary,  by  practical  demon- 
stration." 

It  is  not  a  showy  program,  but  it  is,  I  believe, 
sound  foundation  work  for  the  future.  It  does 
not  aim  at  doing  things  for  Ireland  so  much  as  at 
putting  Ireland  in  the  way  of  doin^  them  for  her- 
self. The  key-stone  of  our  system  is  the  preserva- 
tion of  self-respect  and  the  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility among  the  people.  If  we  can  win  on 
these  lines  it  will  be  a  victory  indeed.  If  not,  I 
fear  that  no  other  program  of  work  could  afford 
anything  better  than  some  temporary  disguise 
of  Ireland's  failure  to  hold  her  own  under  the 
conditions  of  modem  life  and  work. 

Horace  Plunkett, 
Vice-President  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Technical  Instruction,  Dublin. 

IRISH  HOME  RTILE:  An  effort  be^un  in  1870 
to  secure  for  Ireland  the  right  of  legislation  for 
herself  in  a  parliament  of  her  own.  It  is  averred 
that  in  iijSS  Pope  Hadrian  handed  Ireland  over 
to  Henry  H.  as  an  English  dependency,  in  consid- 
eration that  some  of  the  revenue  should  go  to  the 
Holy  See.  From  that  time  to  the  Act  of  Union 
(1800)  England  asserted  through  Irish  wars  and 
in  continual  claims,  a  right  to  govern  Ireland. 
For  many  years,  however,  Ireland  had  her  own 
parliament,  till  in  1800  it  was  cajoled  or  bribed 
mto  its  own  destruction,  and  the  Act  of  Union 
made  no  recognition  of  the  Irish  nationalit)r.  In 
1834  O'ConneU  {q.  v.)  commenced  his  agitation  to 
have  the  Act  of  Union  repealed,  but  this  move- 
ment failed  in  1848. 

After  years  of  desultory  agitation  and  Fenian 
conspiracies,  Gladstone  in  i86p  carried  through 
Parliament  a  bill  for  Church  disestablishment  m 
Ireland  and  gave  hope  of  land  reforms. 

In  1870  a  "Home  Government  Association  of 
Ireland"  was  formed  in  Dublin  by  Irishmen  of 
various  religious  and  political  beliefs.  Its  object 
was  declarra  to  be  "the  obtaining  of  a  distinct 
parliament  for  Ireland  to  regulate  her  internal 
affairs,  while  leaving  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
all  questions  affecting  the  colonies,  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  the  stability  of  the  empire. 

Constitutional  agitation  began,  and  in  the 
bye  elections  several  Home  Rulers  were  elected  to 
Parliament,  including  the  main  leader  of  the 
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movement,  Isaac  Butt.  In  1 873  the  organization 
became  the  Irish  Home  Rule  League,  and  in 
1874  sixty  Home  Rulers  were  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, who  on  Irish  questions  acted  as  an  inde- 
pendent party.  In  1875  Pamell  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  his  policy  of  ob- 
struction occasioned  widespread  oiscussion  of 
Irish  questions.  In  1879  Butt  died,  and  Pamell 
became  president  of  the  Irish  Land  League,  and 
the  land  question  was  made  the  main  issue.     In 

1880  there  were  68  Home  Rulers  elected,  but  in 

1881  Pamell's  radicalism  caused  William  Shaw, 
who  had  succeeded  Butt,  to  withdraw  from  the 
Home  Rule  Party.  The  Irish  National  League 
was  formed  in  1881,  under  Pamell's  lead,  com- 
bining the  aims  of  the  Home  Rulers  and  of  the 
Land  League.  In  1885  the  "Nationalists"  re- 
turned 85  out  of  103  Irish  representatives  to  Par- 
liament, and  held  tjie  balance  of  power. 

Government  without  the  Nationalists  seemed 
impossible.  In  1886  Gladstone  brought  in  his 
famous  Home  Rule  Bill.  Parnell  accepted  the 
bill,  but  many  Liberals  refused  to  follow.  They 
took  the  name  of  Liberal  Unionists  and,  allied 
with  the  Conservatives,  defeated  the  bill,  343  to 
313  (93  Liberals  voting  against  it).  In  this  elec- 
tion the  Conservatives  and  Unionists  gained  a 
majority  of  113,  tho  the  Home  Rulers  elected  84 
members  out  of  103.  Home  rule  became  a  burn- 
ing question.  In  18^0-91  Pamell  was  named  as 
corespondent  in  a  divorce  case.  Gladstone  re- 
quested Pamell  to  withdraw  from  the  leadership 
of  his  party,  and  on  his  declining,  a  large  number 
of  his  followers  were  alienated.  Pamell  died  in 
1 89 1,  and  Justin  McCarthy  was  chosen  leader,  but 
dissension  was  continued.  In  1892  the  Liberals 
gained  a  majority  of  40,  and  in  1893  Gladstone 
mtioduced  another  home  rule  bill.  It  was  carried, 
30X  to  267,  but  was  thrown  out  by  the  House  of 
Lords.  Gladstone  resided  and  Lord  Rosebery 
formed  a  ministry,  nominally  but  not  actively  in 
favor  of  home  rule.  It  lasted  till  1895  when 
tike  Conservatives  came  into  power. 

The  Home  Rulers  being  divided  and  the  Lib- 
erals doubtful,  the  government  tried  to  meet  the 
question  by  a  land  purchase  act,  and,  in  1894,  by  a 
local  government  bill.     (See  Irbland.) 

The  Boer  War  seemed  to  revive  the  Irish 
National  cause,  and  in  1900  the  warring  factions 
united,  elected  John  E.  Redmond  as  their  leader 
and  elected  81  Nationalists  to  Parliament,  with  a 
program  of  blocking  legislation  till  their  claims 
were  heard. 

In  1905  the  Nationalist  Congress  at  Dublin  was 
attended  by  2,500  delegates. 

The  pioceedlngs  at  the  Nationalist  Convention  held  in 
Dublin,  Dec.  6,  loos.  wen  attended  by  about  1,500  delegates 
jftom  branchea  «  tM  United  Iiish  I/eague,  and  weie  made 
apedally  interesting  by  the  politicml  sittution  in  England. 
The  {odowing  resolution  was  carried  unanimously:  "  That  this 
convention  adopts  and  reaffirms  the  motion  moved  by  Mr. 
J.  Redmond  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Feb.  10,  1905, 
namely,  '  That  the  present  system  of  government  in  Ireland 
is  in  opposition  to  toe  will  of  the  Irish  people  and  gives  them 
no  voice  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs;  that  the 
system  is  consequently  ineffective  and  extravagantly  cosUy, 
does  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  any  section  oi  the  population, 
is  productive  of  universal  discontent  and  unrest,  and  has 
proved  to  be  incapable  of  satisfactorily  promoting  the  material 
and  intellectual  tiiuMiess  of  the  people';  that  the  whole 
liberal  Party,  by  voting  for  that  resolution,  pledged  them- 
•dves  as  a  party  in  the  most  solemn  way  to  undertake  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment  the  removal  of  the  monstrous 
system  so  condemned,  and  the  Substitution  in  its  place  of  a 
system  of  government  giving  to  the  Irish  people  power  to 
manage  the  aflbirs  of  Ireland;  and  we  hereby  solemnly  assert 
that  no  new  s^rtem  of  government  for  Ireland  will  be  accepted 
as  satisfactory  or  wifl  prove  effective  eicoept  a  legislative 
assembly,  freely  elected  and  representative  at  the  people. 


with  power  to  make  laws  for  Ireland,  and  an  executive  ijovtra- 
ment  responsible  to  that  assembly;  and  this  convention  de- 
clares that  the  Irish  National  Party  cannot  enter  into  alliance 
with  or  give  permanent  support  to  any  English  party  or 
government  which  does  not  make  the  question  of  gruiting 
such  an  assembly  and  executive  to  Ireland  a  cardinal  point  in 
its  program. 

In  the  general  election  in  Dec.,  1906,  there  were 
elected  83  Nationalists.  An  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Commons  is  pledged  to 
some  form  of  home  rule.  A  small  but  influen- 
tial section  of  the  Unionist  Party  seems  inclined 
to  accept  the  situation  frankly.  Even  Ulster 
sends  a  minority  of  Unionists  to  Parliament. 

Many  believe  that  the  day  of  Irish  home  rule 
is  at  hand. 

RsrBRBNCBs:  McCarthy,  Th*  Cos*  for  Horn*  RtiU  (1887): 
Dicey,  England's  Cos*  against  Home  RuU  (1887);  Glad- 
stone, Special  AsptcU  of  M«  Irish  Question  (1890);  PoUok, 
Home  Rule  and  Imperial  Soutretpity  (1890);  Htformirr 
Year  Book  Annual. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  INDnSTRT:  This  indtistry. 
owing  to  its  importance  in  itself,  in  the  number 
of  men  employed,  capital  invested,  and  value  of 
product,  and  also  owing  to  the  relation  of  its 
product  to  very  many  other  industries,  occupies 
a  foremost  place  in  economic  importance.  We 
have  been  said  to  be  living  in  an  age  of  steel. 
In  its  large  relations  it  is,  however,  a  modem  in- 
dustry, tho  iron  was  known  and  manufactured  in 
rude  wa^s  in  ancient  times.  But  the  process 
of  puddhng  and  rolling,  invented  bv  Henry  Colt 
in  1 784,  the  employment  of  the  hot  blast  by  Neil- 
son,  of  Glasgow,  in  1830,  and,  above  all,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Bessemer  process  of  making 
steel  (patented  in  1856}  have  revolutionized  the 
iron  industry. 

In  the  United  States  a  foundry  blast-furnace 
was  established  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1643.  Iron 
had  been  manufactured  in  Virginia  before  this. 
Connecticut  made  steel  in  1656.  By  1750,  how- 
ever, Pennsylvania  led,  exporting  2,358  tons  of 
iron  in  1772.  The  first  iron  foundry  at  Pitts- 
burg was  established  in  1803.  In  1840  the  in- 
troduction of  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal  in 
the  blast-furnace  wholly  changed  the  industry. 
The  manufacture  of  charcoal  iron  has  since  de- 
clined in  Pennsylvania.  In  i860  there  were  65a 
establishments  engaged  in  this  industry.  Bes- 
semer steel  was  first  manufactured  in  any  quan- 
tity in  the  U.  S.  in  1867.  The  Siemens-Martin 
or  open-hearth  process  appeared  in  1869. 

GaowTK  or  Icon  and  Stbbl  Industkt  in  thb  U.  S. 


No.  of 

estab- 

lish- 

Value  of 
product 

Exports 

Imports 

1850 

$1,953,701 

5.870,114 

13.483,163 

14.716.s14 

15.541.108 

iii.9'J.548 

134.718,361 

160.984.98s 

$10, 145,067 

x86o 

16.158,135 
40,173.681 
71.166.699 
4<.679.S9> 
10,478,718 
•3.510,164 
•9.053.987 

lilS:::::: 

l8go 

1900 

•905 

808 
1,005 

II' 
669 

641 

$107,108,696 
196,567,685 
478,687.519 
804.034.918 
941,071,093 

The  g^wth  of  the  industry  in  the  U.  S.  seems 
almost  without  limit. 

The  U.  S.  has  for  some  years  produced  more 

fig  iron  than  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
n  1870  its  production  was  only  1,833,000  tons, 
but  by  1800  it  had  an  annual  output  of  8,845,000 
tons  and  had  wrested  first  place  from  Great  Brit- 
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TONNAOB  Proouctioh  ix  thb  U.  S. 

(From  the  uuioal  reporta  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steal 
Association] 


Articlss 

190a 

1903 

1904 

1905 

rotu> 

roiw> 

ro«> 

Tom' 

Finished  iron" 

17.ss1.3e7 

i8.oo9,ass 

«6.497.033 

aa,99a,38o 

and  steel: 

Total     rolled, 

including 
both     nail 

plate     and 

nils 

13.944,116 

I3.»7.697 

ia,oi3,38i 

16,840,015 

Nails*. 

Rails: 

Bessemer  steel 

I  a,6 16,008 

11,067,554 

i7,ato,oa3 

ia,aia,44i 

».93S.39» 

a.946,756 

a,i37.9S; 

3.i9«.347 

Open  -  hearth 

,  tteel 

6,o>9 

*'-U*, 

145.883 

t83,a64 

Inm 

6,sii 

871 

318 

TMal.... 

>.947,933 

a,99>.477 

a,a84.7ii 

3.37S.9»9 

Steel  ingots  and 

castings: 

Bessemer 

9.138,363 

8.59a.8a9 

J:'a:lJ2 

10.94 1.37S 

Open  hearth.. 

S.687.7»9 

S.8a9,9ii 

8.971.376 

Civcible 

JIS.77S 

ioa,434 

83.39> 

'"s^l 

Another 

8.386 

9.804 

9.»90 

Total  crude 

steel 

I4.947.SSO 

14,534.978 

13.859.887 

ao.oa3,947 

Ore,     pig.     and 
scrap  blooms 

for  sale 

Ts.oea 

9>94e 

5.743 

la.TSO 

Tin   plates   and 

temeplates. 

360,000 

480,000 

4S8.ao8 

493.500 

>  Of  a,S40  pounds. 


'  Kegs  of  100  pounds. 


ain,  and  in  1905  it  produced  33,993,380  tons, 
against  Great  Britain  s  9,593,000  tons  and  Ger- 
many's 10,700,000.  But  in  the  production  of 
steel  there  has  been  still  greater  growth  relative 

to  other  countries.  The  U.  S.  pro- 
Vnlt^statM  ^^'^^  Ml  '870  only  68,750  tons  of 
^^^^^  crude  steel;   in   1880,   1,347,335;  "» 

1900,  10,188,339;  and  in  1905,  so,- 
023,947,  stirpassing  the  combined  product  of 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium. 
The  U.  S.^  Sted  Corporation,  organized  with  a 
capitalization  of  $1,000,000,000,  shows  the  im- 
pcntance  of  this  industry.  It  had  (1904)  149  steel 
works,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  9,000,000  tons 
of  finished  work;  78  blast-furnaces,  with  a  capac- 
ity of  6,500,000  tons  of  pig  iron;  18,000  coke- 
furnaces,  71,000  acres  of  co^  lands,  30,000  acres 
in  the  coke  region,  70  per  cent  of  the  ore-mines 
of  Lake  Superior,  135  large  vessels  on  the  lakes; 
its  employees  number  over  100,000. 

One  of  its  most  recent  extensions  is  Gary,  the 
"model  town"  of  the  Indiana  Steel  Company,  an 
atixiliary  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Trust.  Of  6,000 
acres  on  the  southern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan, 
1,300  acres  will  be  occupied  by  the  works,  the 
remainder  by  the  work-people;  15,000  men  and 
bovs  will  be  ultimately  employed.  The  plant 
will  be  capable  of  handling  5,000,000  tons  of  ore 
per  annum,  with  its  equivalent  of  3,500,000  tons 
of  steel,  an  amotmt  approximately  equal  to  the 
entire  output  of  France  or  Russia.  It  will  in- 
clude everything  recjuired  for  dealing  with  ore  to 
finished  products,  mcluding  16  blast-furnaces, 
84  open-hearth  steel-furnaces  of  60  tons  capacity, 
and  the  usual  mills  for  dabbing  and  blooming; 
billet,  rail,  and  plate  mills,  rolled  sections,  and 
merchant  mills.  In  1905  the  trust  produced 
44.3  per  cent  of  the  U.  S.  product  of  pig  iron  and 
60. 3  of  steel  ingots. 


WoBLo  Pkoouct 
In  thousands  of  metric  tons 


United  States. ... 

Gem>any> 

United  Kingdom. . 

France 

Russia' 

Austria-Hungarjr. 

Belgitun 

Sweden 

Spain 

Canada 

Italy 

Other  countiies. . . 


Total. 


Pio  Iron 


1890 


9.»03 
4.576 
7.904 

'•II! 

9SO 

775 

in 

ao 
615 


190s 


a3.340 
10,987 
9.746 
3.077 
a, 135 
1,37a 
1,310 

H^ 
383 

47S 

s« 

655 


39.590 


0.08 


Stbbl 


1890 


4.a70 

a. 196 

3.S79 

67a 

369 

49» 

i6s 
74 


1J5 


190S 


ao,354 

10.066 

5.983 

a,ito 

1,650 

1,180 

1,0a 

3S 

»S7 

403 

"7 

S3 


43.900 


u 
0.17 
0.14 
0.0s 

O.II 

0.0s 
0.16 
0.07 
e.oi 
0.06 
0.00 


>  Including  Luxemburg. 


'  Excluding  Finland. 


One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  iron  and  steel 
industry  is  the  economy  of  laive  production,  and 
therefore  its  consolidation  in  uirge  plants.  The 
foregoing  table  shows  a  lessening  number  of  es- 
tablishments in  the  U.  S.  In  1900,  of  the  lo,- 
685,000  tons  of  sted  manufactured  in  the  U.  S., 
6,431,000  came  from  Pennsylvania,  1,813,000 
from  Ohio,  and  1,961,000  from  Illinois.  In  the 
U.  S.  in  1005  10,941,375  tons  of  steel  were  manu- 
factured oy  the  Bessemer  process  and  8,971,376 
by  the  open-hearth.  In  Germany  about  two 
thirds  of  the  product  is  Bessemer;  m  Great  Brit- 
ain two  thirds  of  the  product  was  by  the  open- 
hearth. 

The  iron  industry  has  seen  many  contests  be- 
tween employers  and  employees.  (See  Strikes; 
Homestead  Strike.)  Labor  organisation  in 
this  industry  in  the  tJ.  S.  commenced  with  the 
Sons  of  Vulcan,  organized  in  1858;  but  the  great 
organization  has  been  the  Amalgamated  Associ- 
ation of  Iron  and  Sted  Workers  (q.  v.),  dating 
from  1874. 

In  England  the  Friendly  Society  of  Iron 
Fotmders  (Molders)  is  the  oldest  large  trade-union 
in  England  still  existent,  having  been  organized 
in  1809.  It  had,  m  1904,  18,348 
m—a^  n-i...  members,  and  is  a  leading  union  of 
Tnd»'ViUeni  ^^^  ^^^^  friendly  society  type.     The 

Associated  Socifity  of  Iron  and  Steel 
Workers,  established  in  i86a,  had,  in  1904, 
11,031  members,  and  is  best  known  for  its 
steady  advocacy  of  the  sliding  scale  (9.  v.).  The 
more  progressive  British  Sted  Smelters'  Associ- 
ation, established  in  1886,  originally  a  Scotch 
imion,  is  extending  all  over  the  kingdom.  The 
Associated  Iron  Molders  of  Scotland,  established 
in  1831,  had,  in  1904,  7,536  members.  The  United 
Society  of  Boiler  Makers  and  Iron  Shipbuildera, 
established  the  next  year,  had,  in  1890,  33,936 
members. 

In  Germany  in  1904  the  unions  in  the  metal 
and  engineering  trades  had  47,307  members- 
more  than  those  in  any  other  branch  of  industry. 

RBrSRBNCBs:  Tht  Unitml  Slatts  tn  Ih*  Twtntitik  Cntmy,  by 
Leroy  Beaulieu  (1906):  Tkt  Rommie*  et  Slttl,  by  H.  N. 
Caason  (a  series  of  articles  in  Munsty't  Afagarint),  1907. 

IROHS,  MARTIH:  Knight  of  Labor;  bora 
Dundee,  Scotland,  1833.  Came  to  the  United 
States  in  1846  friendless  and  penniless,  and  be- 
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came  apprentice  in  a  machine-shop.  Gradually 
.accumulating  his  earnings  he  opened  a  grocery 
store  in  New  Orleans,  but  failing,  returned  to  his 
trade  in  Lexington,  Ky.  In  1885  he  joined  the 
Knights  of  Labor.  As  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Board  of  D.  A.  No.  loi,  K.  of  L.,  he  ordered  and 
led  the  great  railroad  strike  of  1886  on  the  Gould 
system  (see  Strikes).  The  strike  failed,  and 
after  various  struggles  Irons  died  in  want  and 
suffering  near  Waco,  Texas,  1901. 

ntRIGATIOIf:  American  irrigation  is  so  old 
that  its  history  fades  away  in  dim  tradition. 
Centuries  before  the  Norsemen  landed  upon  the 
shores  of  New  England  a  dense  population  dwelt 
in  the  hot  valleys  of  the  far  Southwest.  From 
the  solid  rock,  with  primitive  tools,  they  cut 
canals  along  the  mountain  sides,  and  hewed 
blocks  for  many-chambered  palaces  which  they 
erected  in  the  desert  or  on  the  ledges  of  deep 
river  caftons.  In  the  voiceless  ruins  of  these 
buildings  and  in  their  many  miles  of  canals  and 
ditches  may  almost  be  read,  the  story  of  another 
Egypt — a  people  toiling  in  the  burning  sun  of 
the  semitropical  desert,  laboriously  executing 
the  commands  of  an  American  Phartuih. 

Even  in  less  remote  periods,  when  the  Spanish 
explorer  Coronado  swrat  up  the  Colorado  River, 
venturing  as  far  as  Kansas,  he  found  in  New 
Mexico  a  gentle  race  of  Indians,  dwelling  in  pueb- 
los and  irrigating  their  little  fields  and  orchards  as 
their  forefathers  had  done,  perhaps,  since  the  da;p 
of  Abraham.  In  the  early  settlement  of  California 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  good  padres  introduced  ir- 
rigation, utilizing  the  mountain  streams  to  make 
fertile  the  desert  patches.  Pushing  on  rapidlv 
we  find  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago  a  network 
of  irrigation  canals  and  ditches  with  Uiriving  com- 
munities of  Anglo-Saxons  producing  abundant 
crops  from  the  parched  soil.  This  development 
was  almost  coincident  with  the  invasion  01  Utah 
by  the  Mormons,  who  practised  irrigation  with 
great  success. 

But  the  question  of  water-rights  soon  became  a 
vexed  one.  Men  who  had,  for  years,  utilized  the 
waters  of  a  stream  suddenly  K>und  its  flow  di- 
minishing owing  to  the  settlement  of 

— j^^^        other   irrigators  at  its  head  waters. 

*"'      Thus  began  an  agitation  for  national 

irrigation  and  the  building  of  great 

canals  and  storage  dams  which  would  supply 

water  enough  for  all. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  United  States  knew  but 
little  of  the  subject.  That  the  general  govern- 
ment should  enter  into  irrigation  construction  for 
the  benefit  of  private  parties,  even  new  settlers, 
was  looked  upon  by  many  as  an  entirely  too  pa- 
ternalistic scheme.  All  attempts  to  secure  gov- 
ernment appropriations  for  irrigation  met  with 
stubborn  opposition  and  defeat.  In  1898  the 
National  Irrigation  Association  was  formed.  An 
aggressive  campaign  was  begun  at  once  to  educate 
the  people  of  the  country  to  the  great  national 
benefits  which  the  country  as  a  whole  would  de- 
rive from  government  assistance  to  irrigation. 
Irrigation  conventions  were  held,  an  extensive 
newspaper  campaign  of  education  was  carried  on, 
business  men  were  organized — they  were  quick  to 
see  the  trade  advantages  of  creating  a  multitude 
of  new  homes  on  the  land — and  finally  such  a 
favorable  sentiment  was  created  that  a  few  con- 
gressmen Undertook  to  secure  the  passage  of  an  ir- 
rigation law.  Senator  Newlands  of  Nevada  (then 
a  representative)  worked  out  a  plan  which  from 


a  constitutional  standpoint  met  the  opposition  of 
the  strict  constructionists,  President  Roosevelt 
contributed  his  hearty  support  and  powerful  in- 
fluence, and  after  a  liard  fight  a  law  was  passed 
June  17,  igoj. 

The  principal  features  of  this  law  are  briefly: 

Fint.  A  leclaraation  fund  in  the  tnaiiuy,  conaisting  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  the  sixteen  arid 
and  senuarid  states  and  territories. 

Second.     A  redamation  service  to  invest!- 
__         ^  m        8*''  ■""'   report   on  the   irriRation  projects 
rmtnt  Law  for  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, who  may  authorise  construction  and 
let  contracts,  providing  the  money  is  avail- 
able in  the  fund. 

Third.  The  return  to  the  fund  of  the  actual  cost  of  each 
project  by  the  sale  of  water-rights,  payments  to  be  made  in 
a  series  of  instalments  running  over  a  period  of  ten  years. 

Fourth.  The  holding  of  public  lands  for  actual  settlers 
under  the  Homestead  Act,  in  small  farm  units  sufficient  to 
support  a  family:  no  commutation  to  be  permitted. 

Fifth.  The  sale  of  water-rights  to  private  landowners, 
but  not  for  more  than  160  acres,  making  land  monopoly 
impossible  and  forcing  the  division  of  large  estates. 

Sixth.  The  ultimate  turning  over  to  the  people  ol  the  irri- 
gation works,  except  the  reservoirs,  to  be  operated  and 
managed  by  them  under  a  system  of  home  rule.  The  actual 
usMS  of  the  water  in  ten  years  after  the  completion  of  the 
works  will  have  repaid  to  the  government  the  amount  of  its 
loan  without  interest.  The  money  so  returned  may  again 
and  again  be  expended  on  otho:  works. 

The  reclamation  fund  has  at  its  disposal  now 
about  $40,000,000.  It  has  made  exhaustive  sur- 
veys of  about  forty  great  irrigation  projects,  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  arid  region,  which  com- 
prizes over  one  third  of  the  area  of  the  U.  S. 
and  it  has  made  preliminary  surveys  and  recon- 
noissances  of  many  more.  Several  projects  have 
been  already  in  part  completed,  and  the  rush  of 
settlers  to  acquire  the  land  for  homes  has  indicated 
the  remarkable  success  of  this  government  ven- 
ture. Cautious  statesmen  feared  that  when  the 
government  works  were  completed  there  would 
be  difficulty  in  getting  settlers  to  take  the  land 
and  pay  back  the  cost  of  the  construction  to  the 
government.  Enough  work  has  already  been 
done  to  amply  disprove  this  theory.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  experts  that  with  $400,000,000  instead 
of  $40,000,000  in  the  reclamation  fund,  there 
wotild  be  a  steady  and  overwhelming  demand  for 
government  irrigated  lands,  as  fast  as  it  could  be 
made  available. 

Briefly  the  work  of  the  reclamation  service  to 
1907  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

The  government  has  dug  i,>6}  miles  of  canals,  or  neariy 
the  distance  from  Washsn^on  to  Omaha.  Some  of  these 
canals  carry  whole  rivetsMike  the  Truckee  River  in  Nevada 
and  the  North  Platte  in  Wyoming.  The  tunnels  excavated 
are  47  in  number,  and  have  an  aggregate  length  of  ai  miles. 
The  service  has  erected  9^  lar^  structures,  including  the  great 
dams  in  Nevada  and  the  Uimdoka  dam  in  Idaho,  80  feet  hi^ 
and  6jo  feet  long.  It  has  completed  670  head  works,  flumes, 
etc.  It  has  buih  376  miles  of  wagon  road  in  mountainous 
countrv  and  into  heretofore  inaccessible  regions.  It  has 
erected  and  in  operation  717  miles  of  telephones.  Its  own 
cement  mill  has  manufactured  70,000  bairels  at  cement,  and 
the  purchased  amount  is  311,000  barrels.  Its  own  saw- 
mills have  cut  3,036,000  feet  board-measure  of  lumber,  and 
6,540,000  feet  have  been  purchased.  The  surveying  parties 
of  the  service  have  completed  topographic  surveys  covering 
10,970  sq.  m.,  an  area  greater  than  toe  combined  areas  « 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  The  transit  lines  had  a 
length  of  18,000  linear  miles,  while  the  level  lines  run  amount 
to  34,318  Rules,  or  neariy  sufficient  to  go  around  the  earth. 

The  diamond  drillings  for  dam  sites  and  canals  amount  to 
47.5  >5  feet,  or  more  than  9  miles.  To-day  the  service  owns 
and  has  at  work  1,154  horses  and  mules.  It  opeiates  9 
locomotives,  113  cars  and  13  miles  of  railroad,  39  stationary 
engines  and  17  steam-engines.  It  has  constructed  and  is 
operating  5  electric-light  plants.  This  work  has  been  carried 
on  with  the  following  force:  Classified  service,  380,  including 
Washington  office ;  laborers  employed  directly  by  the 
government,  3.S00:  laborers  employed  by  contracton,  6,10a, 
or  a  total  of  all  forces  of  10,000.  The  expenditures  now  total 
nearly  ti, 000.000  per  month.  As  a  result  of  the  operations 
of  the  reclamation  service  eight  new  towns  have  been  es- 
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tabliihed,  leo  miles  of  branch  nilroeda  have  been  conitructed, 
•ad  io.eoe  people  have  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  desert. 

And  all  this  is  but  a  very  moderate  start.  The 
waters  of  Western  rivers  which  now  run  to  waste 
would  reclaim,  if  stored  and  utilized,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  75,000,000  acres,  accordiiig  to  govern- 
ment engineering  estimates.  To  eventually  re- 
claim such  a  vast  empire  will  cost  probably,  on  an 
average,  from  $30  to  $50  per  acre.  The  greatness 
of  this  entire  undertakmg,  therefore,  is  far  beyond 
anything  which  has  ever  been  accomplished  or 
even  projected  by  any  government. 
The  unique  feature  of  such  a  develop- 
ment is  that  the  actual  cost  to  the 
government  is  really  nothing,  as  the 
money  expended  all  comes  back  into  the  recla- 
mation fund,  and  when  the  last  acre  is  reclaimed 
will  be  covered  back  into  the  federal  treasury. 
The  reclamation  fund  amounts  to  a  loan  by  the 
government  without  interest. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  government  has 
carried  on  its  irrigation  work  is  regarded  as  phe- 
nomenal. British  engineers  from  India,  where 
England  has  spent  some  $300,000,000  in  building 
irrigation  works,  have  expressed  the  utmost  aston- 
ishment and  surprise  at  the  rapid  progress  which 
otir  engineers  have  made. 

The  future  possibilities  of  American  irrigation 
are  almost  beyond  intelligent  comprehension  and 
the^  bid  fair  to  constitute  an  important  factor  in 
mamtaining  our  agricultural  equilibrium.  While 
the  Eastern  farm  unit  is  comparatively  large, 
under  irrigation  and  intensive  cultivation,  a  very 
small  tract  of  land  will  support  a  family  in  comfort. 
Many  of  the  irrigated  farms  of  the  West  are  twenty, 
ten,  five  acres,  and  even  less,  and  those  best  calcu- 
lated to  judge  accurately,  state  that  the  western 
half  of  the  U.  S.,  which  now  has  a  population  of 
less  than  10,000,000,  is  capable  of  supporting,  in 
comfort,  an  additional  population  of  at  least  50,- 
000,000  people.  All  in  all,  American  irrigation 
looms  up  as  one  of  the  very  greatest  influences 
for  civilization  and  internal  development  of  the 
present  century. 

For  more  complete  history  of  irrigation  in  the 
U.  S.,  see  "Irrigation,"  by  F.  H.  Newell,  and  "The 
Conquest  of  Arid  America,"  by  Wm.  E.  Smythe. 
Guy  Elliott  Mitchell. 

ITALY:  A  kingdom  since  1861,  when  the  first 
Italian  Parliament  elected  Victor  Emanuel  II., 
of  Sardinia,  King  of  Italy,  tho  the  province  of 
Rome  was  not  annexed  till  1870. 

I.  Statistics 

Area  iie.sio  sq.  m.;  population  (1904)  33x346.5  >4.  The 
population  of  Italy  is  very  homogeneous.  Exceptions  are 
So.soo  of  French  otinn;  11,400  Teutonic:  90,000  Albanian; 
31,900  Greek;  9,800  Spanish;  and  30,000  Slav. 

In  I90<  the  population  over  fifteen  years  was  s  1,3 18,495 — 
7,534,346  single;  11,686,715  married;  3,097,4^4  widowed. 
Of  the  whole  population  57.6  per  cent  were  single;  36  per 
cent  married;  6.5  per  cent  widowed. 

It  is  dilBcult  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  rural  and 
urban  population,  because  in  northern  Italy  the  peasants 
live  scattered,  whue  in  the  southern  part  they  live  in  villa^. 
In  1901  It  commune*  with  over  100,000  had  a  population 
of  3.308,095;  S3  between  50,000  and  loo.ooo  had  1,514,579; 
59  Between  30,000  and  50,000  had  1,988,764;  76  between 
so, 000  and  30,000  had  1,790,747;  88  between  15,000  and 
aojooo  had  1.531,340. 

Principal  dtiea:  Rome  (190^),  489.965  population;  Naples, 
150,369:  Milan,  510,600;  Turin,  335,656;  Palermo,  300,6^4; 
Genoa,  134,710;  Florence,  205,589;  Bologna,  153,009;  Vemce, 
151,840. 

Maniages,  1005.  355,873;  births,  1,084.518 — legitimate, 
1.035,663;  illegitimate  and  exposed,  58,855;  deaths  (exclu- 
Mve  d  still-bora),  730.340;  surplus  oT births,  354,178.  (See 
Marsiacb;    Biktr-   and    Diath-Ratss.)    Italy   has   lost 


largely  by  emigration:  533.S45  in  '901,  736,331  in  1905,  and 
787,977  in  1906.  The  relative  majority  of  the  emigrants  in 
1901  went  to  European  countries,  in  1905  to  the  United  States 
-—the  figures  being:  344,398  and  131,139;  366,983  and  316,- 
797  respectively.  Paraguay  and  Braxilhad  the  next  largest 
percentage,  the  former  88,840  and  the  latter  30,079  in  1905. 
The  department  of  Venice  lost  (190;)  3.3  c  per  cent  of  its 
total  population;  that  of  the  Abmzn  and  Molise,  4.07;  and 
that  of  Calabria.  4.43.  The  whole  kingdom  lost  in  1906— 
S.36  per  cent  of  its  population. 

Rbuoiom. — Roman  Catholicism  is  the   religion  of  more 
than  07  per  cent  of  the  population.     The  hierarchy  numben 
— aside  from  the  pontill  and  the  cardinals — 50  archbishops, 
3i6  bishops.     In  looi  the   number  of  parishes  was  30,707; 
of  secular  clergy,  68,844;  of  regulars  (monks,  nuns,  and  lay 
brothen),    48,043;    sacristans,   etc.,    11,119.     All   religious 
houses  were   supprest    in    1866,  tho   a    sniall    pension  was 
given  to  all  who  had  taken  regular  religious  vows  before 
Jan,  18,  1864,  and  a  few  monasteries  were  temporarily  set 
aside  for  sucn  as  wished  to  continue  conventual  life.    All 
other  property  was  appropriated  by  the  State.    The  con- 
stitution enacts  that  the  Catholic,  ApostoUc,  and  Roman 
religion  is  the  sole  religion  of  the  State.     By  a  royal  decree 
of  r87o,  Rome  and  the  Roman  provinces  were  declared  an 
integral  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy;  the  Pope  was  acknowl- 
edged supreme  head  of  the  Church,  ranking 
as  a  sovereign    prince.     There  was  guaran- 
Th*  OhSTeh  ^'^  ^  '''™  '^"°  ^'^  successors  forever  the 
nf  itj..„jL      Vatican  and  Lateian  palaces  and  the  Castle 
a  JUIme      Gandolfo,  with  5,115,000  lire  annually,  which 
allowance  still  remains  unclaimed  and  unpaid. 
The  State  grants  freedom  of  service  and  con- 
science to  other  reli^ons;  the  small  body  of  11,500  Walden- 
siana  are  more  active   than   ever,   and   several    Protestant 
denominations  are  doing  mission  work.     About  30,000  Protes- 
tants belong  to  foreign  bodies.     There  are,  moreover.  35,617 
Jews;  36,09s  agnostics  and  atheists;  and  795,376,  or  3.4s  per 
cent,  unknown. 

Educatiom. — The  State  regulates  public  instruction,  and 
no  person  can  keep  a  school  without  State  authorisatiim. 
Compulsory,  universal  education  is  of  recent  date  in  Italy. 
Before  unification  education  was  mainly  left  to  the  Church, 
which  did  but  little.  In  1863  the  percentage  of  illiterates 
over  twenty  yean  of  age  was,  for  nun,  65.5;  tvomm,  81.5;  in 
1901,  43.8  and  60.4  respectively.  The  percentage  of  illitnate 
conscripts  decreased  from  47.7  in  1881  to  31.3  in  1904.  In 
1901  the  largest  percentage  of  illiterates  over  six  years  was, 
inCahtbria,  78.7:  the  Islands,  70.4;  South  Italy,  69.7;  Middle 
Italy,  5r.s;  Upper  Italy,  38.3;  the  smallest  in  Piedmont,  17.7. 
The  attendance  at  elementary  schools  from  1865  to  190;  in- 
creased from  1,000,000  to  1.733,000,  or  isi  per  cent.  Illit- 
erates bora  after  1885  are  unable  to  enlist  in  the  army  and 
to  vote  for  deputiesj  or — if  bora  after  1890 — to  carry  on  any 
business  under  police  supervision.  Evening-  and  Sunday- 
schools  for  illiterate  adults  are  established.  The  school  age 
limit— from  six  to  nine — has  been  increased  to  six  to  twelve 
in  the  majority  of  communes  since  1904. 

The  present  system  of  education  provides  for:  (1)  elemen- 
tary instruction;  (3)  secondary  instruction — classical;  (3) 
secondary  instruction — technical:  (4)  higher  education.  The 
system  is  based  largely  on  that  of  Germany  with  elementary 
schools,  gymnasia,  the  so-called  technical  schools  and  insti- 
tutes partly  analogous  to  real-schulen,  and  univeraities.  In 
1899  the  total  expenditure  for  education  was  68,440,830  lire 
for  elementary  instruction  alone.  Technical  education  has 
developed  rapidly.  (See  Education,  Txcbnical  Bduca- 
110N,  and  Uuanitaria.)  In  1907  the  State  budget  assigned 
66, 189,373  lire  for  education. 

Occupation. — The  majority  of  Italians  live  in  the  country 
or  small  villages.  Excluding  children  under  nine  yean,  the 
principal  occupations  in  1901  were:  Agriculture,  forestry,  and 
cattle-raising,  9,611.003  people;  clothing  and  adornment, 
1,113,843;  textile  industries,  783.353;  lentien  (i.  e.,  people 
living  on  incomes),  600,753;  building,  564,798;  domestic 
service,  483,080;  dependents,  8,355,773.  Total  (including 
scattered),  15,386,507. 

The  number  of  proprutors  in   1901  was:  total,  4,110,133; 
at  lands,  1,045,113;  of  buildings,  813,443;  of  both,  3,341,578. 
Land  is  largely  divided,  tho  large  estatca  eidst 
^  in    many    sections.     Peasant    proprietorship 

IldttrtriM    prevails  m  Piedmont  and  Liguria;  partnenhip 
between   the   proprietor  and   cultivator,  es- 
pecially on  the  form  of  the  imssaifWa,  when 
profits  and  looses  are  equally  divided  between  the  two,  pre- 
vails in  Tuscany,  Umbria,  and  the  Marches:  rented  farms  pre- 
vail in  Lombardy  and  Venetia. 

Inoustribs  and  MANurACTURBS. — Of  the  total  18,668,331 
hectares  (hectar  —  1.47  acres)  30,348,000,  or  70.6  per  cent, 
are  productive,  16.3  per  cent  unproductive, 
and   13.1  produces  little  or  nothing.    Agri- 
Agrleoltlira  cultural  methods  were  antiquated  until  com- 
paratively   recently.     Progressive    methods, 
however,  have  now  been  introduced  in  many 
provinces  tmder  the  guidance  of  experimental  stations  and 
agricultural  schools.     The  chief  products  in   1905  were  in 
hictolitrts  (each  —  3.75  bushels ;  uquida,  is  gallons):  wheat, 
56,390,000:  maise  (cora),  35,010,000;  rice.  8,584,000;  wine, 
•7,878,886;  olive  oil,  3,413,000.    The  tobacco  crop  in  1904 
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was  6,107,380  Idlogranu;  add  fruits  (1903),  5,950,000,000 
Idlognms.  From  1900-4  the  annual  production  of  silk  co- 
coons avemsed  53.500,000  Idloexanu ;  that  of  law  silk, 
5,900,000.  Silk  culture  is  Sourisbing  particularly  in  Pied- 
mont and  Lombardy,  and  to  a  less  extent  in  other  provinces. 
The  sugar-beet  industry  is  growing.  In  1898-99  tne  output 
of  4  factories  was  7,960  metric  tons;  in  1905-6  that  of  33 
»o3,9x6  (i  metric  ton  —  9,204  pounds).  • 

Forestry  is  managed  under  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture. 
The  forest  area — exclusive  of  chestnut  plantations — is  about 
4,093,000  hectares.  The  annual  yield  in  lumber,  firewood, 
charcoal,  etc.,  excluding  chestnuts,  is  about  88,000,000  lire. 

Mimng  is  not  important.  Sixty-three  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  workers  produced  sulphur  ore,  sine,  lead, 
iron,  mercury,  etc.,  of  88,949,669  lire  value  in  190s.  Mining 
is  becoming  more  important.  The  quarries  employed  59,342 
men. 

FisAmcr  gave  employment  (1904)  to  94.684  men;  vessels, 
94^^64. 

The  eommtret  of  Italy  consisted  in  toos:  imports,  9.o78,- 
380,000  lire;  exports,  1,707,368,000.  The  exports  consisted 
chiefly  of  raw  silk,  476,947,000  lire;  cotton  tissues,  79.900,- 
570;  silk  tissues,  78,976,784;  hemp  and  flax,  45,099,934; 
silk  waste  45,140,500.  Imports:  i«w  cotton,  947,603,690 
lire;  cereals,  183,980.740;  coal  and  coke,  164,157,945;  ma- 
chinery, 99,554,442:  lumber,  73,161,960. 

The  mtrcanUU  marine  consisted  (1905)  of  5,596  vessels  of 
1,039,614  tons— steam  vessels,  5x3;  sailing  vessels,  5,083. 
Genoa  is  the  principal  harbor,  Naples  second,  Leghorn  third, 
and  Palermo  fourth, 

II.  Constitution  and  GoTemment 

The  present  king  is  Vittorio  Emanuele  III., 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  July  30,  1000.  The 
present  constitution  dates  back  to  March  4,  1848, 
to  a  statute  given  by  Ki^S  Carlo  Alberto  to 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  This  has  been  grad- 
ually expanded  to  meet  the  demands  of  United 
Italy.  It  gives  the  executive  power  to  the  king, 
with  his  ministers.  The  legislative  power  be- 
longs to  Parliament,  consisting  of  a  Senate  and 
a  Chamber  of  Deputies,  which  the  king  must  con- 
voke yearly,  but  which  he  may  dissolve.  Both 
houses  have  the  initiative;  in  money  matters, 
the  Chamber  alone.  The  Senate  is  not  fixt  in 
numbers;  it  consists  (1906)  of  358  members;  and 
five  princes  are  appointed  senators  by  the  king 
for  life. 

The  deputies — 508  members,  or  1  to  64,893  of 
the  population — are  elected  by  conditional  uni- 
versal suffrage  for  five  years ;  they  must  receive  at 
least  one  sixth  of  the  voters  inscribed  in  their 
electoral  districts,  and  half  the  votes  given ;  they 
cannot  be  salaried  officials  of  the  State,  Officers 
in  the  army  and  navy,  secretaries  and  under- 
secretaries of  state  may  be  elected,  but  their 
total  number  must  not  exceed  forty.  The  only 
compensation  which  senators  and  deputies  re- 
ceive is  free  transportation  on  railroads.  There 
is  a  movement  on  foot  now  for  granting  compen- 
sation to  deputies. 

Electors  must  be  citizens;  twenty-one  years 
old;  able  to  read  and  write;  or,  if  illiterate,  pay 
not  less  than  19.80  lire  in  direct  taxes,  or  an 
equivalent  amount  of  rent  on  the  farms.  The 
proportion  of  electors  to  male  inhabitants  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age  (8,711,542  in  1901)  is 
about  29  per  cent.  The  number  of  persons  who 
had  the  right  to  vote  was  (1904)  2,541,327 — ex- 
clusive of  360,566  soldiers— or  7.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  population ;  the  number  of  actual  voters  was 
1,593,886,  or  63.7  per  cent  of  the  inscribed  voters. 

"Political  parties  are  usually  divided  into  Right 
and  Left,  Radicals  and  Socialists.  The  compo- 
sition of  the  Chamber  is  (1907):  Ministerialists 
(Center),  300 ;  Pnme  Minister  Giolitti. 

p^fi^      Opposition,    too;    Leader,    Sonnino. 

""'^  Radicals,  40;  Leader,  Sacchi.  Repub- 
licans, 33 ;  Leader,  Colajanni,  So- 
cialists, 29;  Leaders,  Ferri  and  Turati.  The  ex- 
treme Right  is  in  opposition  and  frequently  votes 


with  the  extreme  Left  (Radicals,  Republicans,  and 
Socialists). 

Italy  is  divided  into  sixty-two  provinces,  and 
these  mto  territories  or  districts,  and  these  into 
communes   (8,390  in   1906).     The  head  of  the 
commtme,  a  govenmient  officer,   is 
j_^ij       assisted    by    an    elected    municipal 
a,i„^^n,mi«t  council,  who  in  turn  elect  the  head 
(syndic).     There  are  also  provincial 
councils.     Direct  taxes  are  on  lands, 
hotises,  incomes;  indirect  taxes,  e.  g.,  customs, 
octroi,   on   manufactures,   monopolies  on   salt, 
tobacco,  and  the  lotto.    The  principal  expendi- 
tures are:  payment  of  various  debts  for  army, 
navy,  and  administration.     Total  revenue  1905-6, 
2,464,781,059  lire.     Expenditures,  3,399,497,487. 
Surplus,  65,283,572. 

The  total  length  of  Italian  railways  is  10,070 

miles;  8,100  of  these  were  (June  i,  1906)  owned 

and  operated  by  the  State.     Total 

State       receipts  in  1905-6 — 406,943,335  lire; 

BttillfBTl     '9°3-  "^ceipts,  360,335,110  fire;  ex- 

'^    penses,  260,583,111;  surplus,  99,641,- 

999.     Of  the  receipts   in    1903   the 

amount  of  134,463,959  lire  was  from  68,031,333 

passengers.     (See  Railways.) 

There  were  8,817  post-offices  and  collecting 
boxes  on  June  30,  1904.  Receipts  1905-6  were: 
82,0^2,760  lire.  A  recent  reform  in  the  postal 
service  has  produced  good  results,  both  m  in- 
creasing the  receipts  and  traffic. 

The  total  length  of  telegraph  lines  on  June  30, 
J904,  was  29,640  miles  with  11 6,7 10  miles  of  wire. 
Receipts  in  1905-6  were  18,484,088.  A  law  of 
June,  1907,  has  nationalized  the  telephone  ser- 
vice, both  urban  and  interurban. 

The  arm ji  of  Italy  is  modeled  after  that  of  (3er- 

many.     The  period  of  service  is  19  years — 2  or  3 

years  in  the  ranks,  5  to  7  in  the  reserve,  3  or  4  in 

the  "mobile  militia,"  7  in  the  territorial  militia. 

The  peace  strength  is  264,516;  that 

lL--y       of  the  reserve,  492,355;  monile  mili- 

,3ig^-Sirf    *'*•   307.696;  territorial  militia,    3,- 

'     333,637. 

The  navyha&  a  personnel  of  1.799 
officers  and  35,000  men.  The  budget  of  1906-7 
allowed  for  the  army  277,108,173  lire;  the  navy, 
133,383,973.     (See  article  Militarism.) 

m.  Social  Refonn 

Social  reform  in  Italj,  more  than  in  most 
countries,  is  made  up  of  distinct  movements  which 
tho  of  necessity  touching  at  many  points  and  oc- 
casionally cooperating,  are  totally  distinct  in 
origin ,  character,  method ,  and  in  personnel.  These 
different  movements  may  be  divided  into  those 
connected  with  cooperation,  with  socialism, 
trades-unionism,  and  with  the  government. 

Of  these  the  first,  tho  quite  modem  in  recent 
developments,  is  in  reality  the  oldest,  and  largely 
began  in  the  thoughts  and.  ideals  which  clustered 
around  the  great  name  of  Mazzini. 

Social  reform  in  Italy  through  all  the  first  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  almost  confined  in- 
deed to  the  efforts  made  in  various  ways  by  pa- 
triots like  Mazzini  and  Garibaldi,  by  societies 
like  the  Carbonari,  mainly  working  to  secure 
liberty  and  Italian  unity.  (See  Mazzini;  Car- 
bonari.) Mazzini  opposed  sociaUsm  as  pre- 
sented in  his  day  as  being  materialistic,  anti- 
nationalistic,  and  standing  for  personal  rights 
rather  than  for  cooperation  and  duty;  but  his  po- 
sition on  almost  all  subjects  was  that  of  modem 
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ethical  socialism,  and  his  followers  in  Italy  have 
done  much  to  develop  reform  of  this  kind.  In 
1 86 1  a  Fratellanza  Artigiana  (Artizan 
OooMratlim  Brotherhood)  was  started  in  Flor- 
•"  ence  connected  with  Mazzini's  name 

to  develop  cooperation  through  Italy. 
This  hope  was  not  realized,  owing  to  political  jeal- 
ousies; but  its  influence  still  survives.  In  187 1  a 
pact  of  working  men's  societies,  Patto  di  Fratel- 
lanza, was  formed  at  Rome,  also  drawn  up  under 
the  auspices  of  Mazzini.  It  held  its  eighteenth 
general  congress  at  Palermo  in  1892. 

Cooperation  in  Italy,  however,  soon  turned 
into  more  practical  channels,  English  and  Ger- 
man, altho  with  characters  of  its  own.  In  1886 
and  1887  congresses  of  Italian  cooperators  met  in 
Milan  and  formed  an  Italian  Federation,  and  a 
journal  was  started,  La  Cooperazione  Italianes. 
One  raf  the  most  characteristic  successes  of  co- 
operation in  Italy  has  been  among  the  dav-labor- 
ers,  owing  largely  to  the  campaign  for  this  pur- 
pose inaugurated  in  1888  by  Signor  Marin.  (See 
Cooperation.)  Cooperation  has  also  spread 
somewhat  among  the  peasants  of  the  villages  in 
some  districts.  Distributive  cooperation  seems 
to  have  begun  in  Turin  as  early  as  1853,  and  to 
have  had  no  little  success,  especially  in  the  cities 
of  northern  Italy,  notably  Milan. 

At  the  close  of  1904  there  were  in  Italy  some 
4,600  cooperative  societies,  of  which  1,080  be- 
longed to  the  cooperative  alliance  of  Milan.  (For 
other  statistics,  see  Coopbkatiq{I.) 

The  cooperative  movement,  however,  recently 
has  taken  on  a  very  wide  range,  connecting  itseu 
with  movements  for  housing  reform,  rural  re- 
forms, public  employment  agencies,  the  question 
of  unemployment,  the  aidmg  of  unemployed 
workmen  in  the  towns  to  migrate  to  the  coun- 
try districts  where  emigration,  etc.,  have  caused 
a  lack  of  laborers.  This  broader  range  of  the 
movement  has  been  much  aided  by  the  Soci- 
eta  Umanitaria  of  Milan,  the  unique  and  power- 
ful creation  of  Mr.  Moise  Loria,  who  gave  ten  mil- 
lion lire,  increased  by  interest  to  about  thirteen 
million  lire  ($3,600,000).  The  society  was  incor- 
porated in  1893,  but  only  began  effective  work  in 
1 90 1 .  Its  aim  is  the  relief  of  the  laboring  classes, 
by  furnishing  aid,  employment,  and  education. 
The  society  has  already  established  or  extended  a 
series  of  schools  for  the  artistic  trades,  electro- 
technics,  printing,  and  allied  trades.  It  has  pro- 
moted circulating  libraries,  established  a  loan 
bank  for  cooperative  societies,  created  employ- 
ment bureaus  for  rural  laborers.  It  invests  its 
funds  in  model  dwellings  for  the  working  classes, 
has  a  fund  for  insurance  against  tmemployment, 
and  has  published  important  reports  of  investiga- 
tions as  to  unemployment  and  other  vital  ques- 
tions.   (See  Umanitaria.)^ 

The  second  movement  in  Italy  is  the  Labor 
movement,  partly  political  and  partly  on  trade 
lines.  It  began  in  Italy  on  pohtical  and  after- 
ward anarchistic  lines,  in  cotmection  with  the  old 
International  {q.  v.). 

Bakunin  (a.  v.)  founded  a  section  of  the  Inter- 
national at  Naples  in  186^,  and  established  a 
paper,  Eauity.  Other  sections  were  formed  in 
Gf«oa,  Milan,  and  Italy.  This  movement  op^ 
posed  the  Mazzini  societies  and  developed 
strength  enough  to  frighten  the  government  into 
suppressing  the  sections  in  187 1.  It  sprang 
up  again,  however,  till  finally  again  supprest 
in  1875.  It  represented  anarchist  communism 
rather  than  socialism.     In  1883,  however,  the 


Italian  franchise  was  widened,  and  in  1885  an 
Italian  Labor  Party  was  formed  at  Milan,  partly 
socialistic,  partly  anarchistic,  and  won  strengu^ 
enough  to  cause  it  to  be  dissolved  by  the  govern- 
ment in  1886.  A  new  Labor  Party  (Partito  dei 
Lavoratori),  however,  was  formed  at  congresses 
in  Milan  and  (renoa  in  1891  and  1893.  In  1893 
the  party  held  a  second  congress  at  Reggio 
(Emuia),  when  it  assumed  a  distinctly  SociaUst 
attitude,  and  adopted  the  name  of  Itahan  Labor- 
ers' SocialistlParty  (Partito  Socialista  dei  Lavo- 
ratori Italiani).  It  stands  for  Marxist  socialism, 
but  in  Italy  as  elsewhere  the  movement  has  de- 
veloped two  wings,  the  "  trancigant"  and  "in- 
trancigoHi,"  or  as  they  are  now  usually  called  in 
Italy  "Reformisti"  and  "Rivoluzionari,"  the 
present  main  leader  of  the  former  being  "Turati, 
and  of  the  latter,  Enrico  Ferri.  Italian  Socialists, 
however,  have  been  more  turbulent 
■miKMni  ^^^  anarchistic  in  method  than 
■^^^  most  modem  Socialists.  Strikes  and 
even  rioting  have  played  a  large  part. 
Not  to  speak  of  the  semirevolution  of  the 
"Fasci"  (Land  League)  in  Sicily  (1893-94)  and 
among  the  Carrara  marble  workers  (1894),  there 
were  bloody  riots  in  Milan  and  elsewhere  (1898), 
with  the  great  Genoa  strikes  of  1900,  besides  383 
other  strikes  in  that  year  and  numerous  desultory 
agricultural  strikes  in  1901-3.  In  1904  a  strike 
in  Sardinia  led  to  a  collision  with  the  troops  and 
some  strikers  were  killed.  A  mass-meeting  or- 
ganized by  the  Chamber  of  Labor  of  Milj^,  in 
which  city  the  revolutionary  party  was  dominant 
among  the  Socialists,  summoned  the  world^g 
classes  of  all  Italy  to  a  universal  strike.  This 
broke  out  in  almost  all  the  large  cities  and  many 
smaller  ones,  sometimes  not  extending  to  the 
public  services,  but  sometimes  affecting  every 
class  of  the  population.  There  were  colhsions  of 
troops  with  the  strikers  or  more  commonly  the 
lawless  element  who  took  advantage  of  the  strike. 
The  extent  of  the  strike  has  never  been  equaled 
in  Italy.  It  did  not,  however,  endure,  lasting 
in  Milan  only  five  days.  It  created  a  reaction 
against  the  progressive  parties,  and  the  govern- 
ment chose  the  opportunity  to  dissolve  the  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  In  the  ensuing  elections,  the 
popular  parties  were  not  united ;  in  places  there 
were  even  two  Socialist  candidates.  The  plat- 
form was  the  strike,  and  the  government  took 
for  its  watchword  "neither  reaction  nor  revolu- 
tion," and  won.  Since  then  Italian  socialism 
has  been  less  turbulent,  and  the  extremes  of  the 
party  have  been  modified  and  more  united. 
(See  Socialism.) 

AUied  to  this  Socialist  movement,  tho  in  some 
ways  distinct  from  it,  are  the  Italian  latwr  organ- 
izations or  unions.  These  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
Federazioni  or  L^he  di  Resistenza,  unions  of  the 
working  men  in  a  trade,  and  the  Camere  del 
Lavoro,  analogous  to  the  trades  councils  of  Eng- 
land and  the  Gewerkschaftskartelle  of  Germany, 
unions  of  workmen  in  a  town.  The  Federazioni 
are  more  concerned  with  trade  disputes  and  meas- 
ures, the  Camere  with  the  more  general  and  local 
c^uestions  affecting  the  laboring  classes — coopera- 
tion, factory  laws,  popular  educ&tion,  mutual  in- 
surance, municipal  action.  The  Camere  often 
establish  labor  bureaus  and  cooperative  institu- 
tions. These  organizations  are  guided  by  a  Se- 
pfretariato  centnde  della  Resistenza,  with  officers 
m  Milan  composed  of  three  representatives  of 
the  Camere,  three  of  the  Federazioni,  and  ten 
secretaries.   In  Dec,  1904,  there  were  77  Camere, 
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some  33  of  them,  however,  with  only  a  nominal 
life.  Tbs  Federazioni  belonging  to  the  Segre- 
tariato  ai^  39  with  a  membership  of  305,363. 
The  clubs  of  the  civil  service  of  the  cities  are 
organized  in  14  Federazioni  with  110,000  mem- 
bers, and  about  100  Camere.  The.se  unions  sup- 
port about  50  weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly 
papers. 

Organizations  of  agricultural  laborers  have 
attained  in  Italy  a  greater  importance  than  in  any 
other  country.     They  have  played  a  large  part  in 

the  rural  strikes,  and  are  at  once  the 
•^j^  source  and  the  result  of  a  very  im- 
Vnloni      portant  revival  of  nuul  life  chiefly  in 

Mantova,  the  Emilia  and  Romagna. 

They,  too,  are  formed  into  a  Segre- 
tariato.  Their  total  membership  was  231,913 
in  1906,  and  has  increased  to  37^,698  in  1907. 
Among  the  Federazioni  the  more  miportant  are 
those  of  the  railway  men  (56,000  members), 
building  trades  (34,000),  metiu  trades  (30,000), 
printers  (9,000).  Italian  unions  have  not  devel- 
oped the  benent  system  except  for  strike  benefits, 
while  the  hatters  and  printers  give  out-of-work 
benefits.  Collective  bargaining  is  increasing  in 
Italy,  even  in  agriculture,  employers  entrusting 
their  fields  to  be  cultivated  by  the  unions.  (See 
Trade-Unions.) 

The  third  class  of  reform  movements  in  Italy 
are  connected  with  the  government. 

Italian  political  parties  formerly  consisted  in 
the  main  of  a  Right,  long  led  by  Crispi,  the  mon- 
archical and  conservative  party  of  Cavour,  and  a 
Left,  the  liberal  and  democratic  (or  Republican) 
partv  gathered  around  the  name  and  traditions 
of  Mazzini.  Except  for  three  years  (1891-94) 
Crispi  remained  in  power  till  1806,  when  the  de- 
feat of  the  Italian  forces  in  Erytnria  and  growing 
discontent  defeated  him,  and  Rudini,  to  some  ex- 
tent supported  by  the  Radicals,  formed  a  ministry. 
General  Pelloux,  however,  in  1898,  succeeded  him 
with  a  Liberal  cabinet,  supported  by  many  Con- 
servatives. Demand  for  reforms,  however,  went 
on;  socialism  developed;  and  in  the  election  of 
1900,  after  the  riots  of  1898  and  the  parliamen- 
tary struggle  of  1899,  the  popular  parties  (Radi- 
cab,  Republicans,  and  Socialists)  won  100  seats 
and  overthrew  the  cabinet.  A  transitional  cab- 
inet was  defeated  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
the  semi-democratic  Zanardelli-Giolitti  cabinet 
was  formed.  Labor  was  free  to  organize — anew 
thing  for  Italy.  The  cabinet  was  not,  however, 
always  supported  by  the  democratic  parties.  The 
Socialist  Rjvoluzionari  openly  attacked  the  gov- 
ernment. However,  the  government  carried  bills 
regulating  the  labor  of  women  and  children, 
creating  a  Labor  Bureau,  municipalizing  public 
services,  on  accidents  in  industry,  old-age  pen- 
sions, salaries  of  elementary  teachers,  of  clerks  in 
various  branches  of  the  civil  service,  pensions  for 
workmen  in  the  government  tobacco  manufac- 
tory. It  enacted  Taws  on  public  health,  housing, 
convict  labor,  cooperative  societies,  public  works, 
a  new  penal  law,  a  law  reorganizing  the  munici- 
pal finances  of  Rome  (with  a  rate  on  vacant  land), 
progressive  laws  for  various  particular  sections 
and  trades,  besides  a  remarkable  law  on  chari- 
ties. The  main  labor  problems,  however,  the  re- 
duction of  taxation  for  the  laboring  _  classes, 
divorce,  the  lowering  of  duties  on  com,  it  feared 
to  attempt.  Nevertheless  it  was  a  great  ad- 
vance. . 

In  1903  Zanardelli,  however,  had  to  resign  for 
reasons  of  ill  health,  and  Giolitti  formed  a  minis- 


try with  the  cooperation  of  Luzzatti  as  minister  of 
finance.  The  Kadicals  and  Socialists,  however, 
increasingly  opposed  the  government;  Socialist 
riots  broke  out ;  the  Premier  seized  the  opportu- 
nity to  dissolve  the  Chamber ;  the  pope  for  the  first 
time  advised  Catholics  to  enter  politics ;  the  result 
was  that  the  reaction  won.  In  1905  Giolitti  re- 
signed and  Portis  became  minister. 

The  main  act  of  his  ministry  was  the  passage 
of  the  government  bill  to  nationalize  the  railways 
July  I,  1905.  All  the  Italian  railroads  were 
passed  over  to  the  State,  except  some  3,000  kilo- 
meters of  the  southern  railways  of  the  Adriatic 
Company  and  some  3,000  kilometers  of  secondary 
lines.  The  price  was  somewhat  over  500,000,000 
lire,  by  assuming  the  railway  debts  of  some  76,- 
000,000  lire,  loans  from  banks  of  315,000,000  and 
forty  years  coupons  for  300,000,000  lire  at  3.65 
per  cent  interest.  The  measure  was  criticized  by 
the  Socialists  and  trade-unionists,  who  created 
against  it  a  general  but  ineffective  railway  strike, 
demanding  the  substitution  of  important  different 
details.  The  strike  failed  and  the  bill  passed,  the 
government  promising  an  inquiry. 

The  Portis  ministry,  however,  was  defeated  in 
Feb.,  1906,  and  Sonnino  became  Premier,  prom- 
ising especially  to  raise  the  economic  condition  of 
the  southern  peasants  and  to  reduce  the  land  tax 
in  the  south,  including  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  30  per 
cent.  In  May,  however,  he  was  defeated  on  a 
detail  and  Giolitti  returned  to  power. 

Through  all  t])ese  changes,  however,  the  gov- 
ernment has  continued  more  or  less  steadily  its 
reforms.  The  Labor  Department  under  Prof. 
Montemartini  has  done  able  research  and  statis- 
tical work  and  has  advanced  many  measures.  A 
government  board  of  emigration  has  done  much 
to  g^de  and  protect  Italian  emigration  and  in 
part  to  direct  it  into  migrations  to  Italian  rural 
provinces  in  need  of  labor.  The  government  has 
at  least  wrestled  with  the  problem  of  the  eco- 
nomically deprest  and  opprest  south;  a  bill  has 
been  passed  to  aid  the  development  of  working 
men's  dwellings,  and  agricultural  centers  have 
been  formed.  Thus  a  new  progressive  Italy  is 
emerging.  It  has  been  said  that  in  no  country 
does  socialism  so  affect  the  national  life  as  in 
Italy. 

Besides  these  main  channels  of  reform,  a  few 
other  movements  may  be  noted.  The  Church  of 
Rome  in  Italy  (for  political  reasons  refusing  to 
recognize  the  government)  has  not  developed  an 
avowed  Christian  socialism,  as  she  has  in  many 
countries,  and  in  1905  (see  above)  a  papal  ency- 
clical exhorted  Catholics  to  enter  pontics,  to  de- 
feat socialism,  and  work  for  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  In  some  ways,  however,  the  Church  has 
been  compelled  in  self-defense  to  favor  education 
and  be  more  active  in  relief  and  charity  (which  in 
Italy  has  always  largely  been  in  ecclesiastical 
hands).  Some  bishops  have  made  progressive 
utterances. 

Industrial  betterment  has  little  hold  in  Italy, 
tho  much  attention  is  now  being  given  to  work- 
ing men's  dwellings.     (See  Umanitaria.) 

Italy  has  two  industrial  villages.  Crespi,  near 
Capriate,  Lombardy,  has  both  block  dweUings 
and  single  or  double  cottages,  but  all  with  small 

fardens  and  open  spaces,  and  both  classes  of 
weUings  rented  for  four  lire  a  week.  In  the 
center  are  church,  orphanage,  public  laundry, 
and  schools.  The  other  village  is  Calabria,  built 
by  Achille  Fazzari.  Both  are  for  ootton-miU 
workers. 
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For  Italian  poor  relief  and  charity,  see  article 
Paupbrism  and  Poor  Rblibp. 

Nevertheless,  in  roite  of  these  reforms,  poverty 
in  Italy  is  great.  Tne  annual  income  in  Italy  per 
head  is  less  than  $40  to  $155  in  Great  Britain, 
$130  in  France,  $103  in  Saxony,  $85  in  Prussia, 
$40  in  Austria.  The  usual  wage  for  unskilled  labor 
is  from  16  to  39  cents  per  day.  Taxes  are  heavy, 
and  fall  heavily  on  the  poor.  Since  i860  wealth 
is  said  to  have  mcreased  17  per  cent,  but  taxes  30 
per  cent.  Until  very  recently,  Radicals  in  Italy 
could  compare  an  annual  800,000  lire  voted  by 
the  government  to  assist  agriculture  and  71,000,- 
000  expended  on  army  and  navy.  To-day  it  is 
little  better.  Taxation  in  Italy  is  said  to  be 
higher  than  in  most  other  countries,  and  to  absorb 
almost  one  fourth  of  the  incomes  of  the  country. 
In  Venetia  women  work  in  the  poorest  regions  m 
the  fields  for  13  cents  per  day.  In  the  south, 
however,  is  the  more  poverty.  In  Sicily  peasants 
get  17  cents  per  day,  with  aixiut  4  cents'  worth  of 
beans  and  macaroni.  But  worst  of  all,  in  the 
sulphur  mines  of  Sicily  conditions  are  lower 
still.  Even  in  the  mines  in  Sardinia  miners  get 
scarcely  40  cents  a  day,  and  women  and  children 
13  cents.  In  the  south  of  Italy,  however,  con- 
ditions are  very  much  better  and  great  progress  is 
being  made. 

Some  of  the  leading  Italian  social  reform  so- 
cieties are: 


Itailjr 
Japan 

Anociazione  degU  Indiutiiali  d'  Italia  per  prevvnire  gli 
iofertuni  del  lavoro.     HUano,  Italy. 

Congrcgaxione  di  Carita.  Ufiicio  Centnle  14  via  di  S. 
Chiara,  Rome. 

La  Camera  del  Lavoro,  Uilano. 

L'Uffido  d'  Indicaiione  e  d'  assiatenca  del  1'  Unione  Fem- 
sninile.     Hilano. 

Segretariato  Centiale  delle  Camera  del  Lavxno.  \^  Crooe- 
fiaaa,  Milano. 

So^tariato  Naxionale  della  Resistenza.     Milano,  Italy. 

Societli  CattoUca  Italiana  per  gli  Studi  Sdentifid.  76  Via 
Torre,  Argentina,  Roma. 

Sodetk  Umanitaria.     a  Via  Aleaaandro  Manconi,  Milan. 

Uffido  del  Lavoro  (Labor  Bureau).  Miniitero  de  Agricol- 
tura,  Induatria  e  Conunerdo,  Roma,  Italy. 

Unione  Cooperativa.     Via  Carlo  Alberto,  Milan. 

Unione  Operaia,  delle  Aaaodaxioni  Independente — Sodetll 
Centrale  Operaia  Napoletana,  Comeradi  Lavoro  di  Napoli  e 
Provinde.     Bona  del  Lavoro.     Naplea. 

Consiglio  miperiore  della  benefioenza,  Ministero  dell'  In- 
temo,  Roma. 

Sodeta  anonima  cooperativa  "de  induxttie  feminili," 
Rome. 

Lega  xnduatriale,  Turin. 

Coofedemzione  nazionale  del  lavoro,  Turin. 

Lega  nazionale  delle  sodeta  cooperative,  Milano. 

Comminariato  dell'  emigimzione.  Rome. 

Conaorrio  ^per  la  tutela  dell'  emigzmsione  tempoxanea  in 
Buropa,  "Turm. 

Unione  popolare  (Roman  Catholic),  Bergamo. 

Rbfbrimcbs:  Aiuntaric  siaHjtiea  italiano,  Rome;  BolUttine 
dti  MimtUro  di  atneultura,  industria  *  eommtreio  (from 
1909);  Di  oleum  indici  muuratori  dH  movimtnto  teonomico 
in  Italia,  L.  Bodio,  3d  ed.^^nviaed  and  enlarged,  1905, 
Rome;    Italy,  W.  Deecke  (Bng.  trans.),    London,    1904; 


I.  I907> 


JACQUERIB:  In  May,  1158,  rebelling  against 
tiie  tynumy  of  Charles  the  Bad  of  Navarre  and  of 
the  nobility,  the  French  peasants  rose  in  revolt 
during  the  miprisonment  of  John  II.,  the  Good,  in 
England.  The  revolt  commenced  near  Paris,  but 
spread  to  the  Mame  and  the  Oise,  and  for  three 
weeks  carried  all  before  it ;  but  in  June  it  was  put 
down  with  great  slatighter  at  Meaux.  The  name 
comes  from  the  Jacques  or  clowns,  tised  for 
peasants,  from  the  Christian  name  Jacques,  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiarly  a  peasant  name. 

JACOBSOII,  VLADIMIR  R.:  Russian  represent- 
ative (Group  of  Toil)  of  the  Grodno  Province  in 
Uie  First  Duma;  bom  1861 ;  Jew;  lawyer  of  the 
city  of  Slonim,  graduate  of  the  law  school  of  St. 
Petersburg  University.  Member  of  the  committee 
for  the  investigation  of  the  pogrom  in  Bielostock. 

JAMES,  BDMUHD  JAHES:  Economist;  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Illinois;  bom  1855,  at 
Jacksonville,  111. ;  educated  Illinois  State  Normal 
School,  Northwestern  University,  Harvard  (Col- 
lege, Berlin,  Leijjsic,  Halle;  1887-95  professor 
of  public  finance  and  administration  in  the 
Wharton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsy^lvania,  and  1884-95  professor  of 
politioil  and  social  science;  1891-95  president  of 
the  American  Society  for  the  Extension  of  Uni- 
versitjr  Teaching;  1896-1901  professor  of  public 
administration  and  director  of  Extension  De- 
partment University  of  Chicago;  1903-4  president 
Northwestern  University;  1904  president  of  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  1 889-1 901  President  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science ; 
1890-5  editor  of  the  Annals  of  the  Academy. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  to  take  part  in  the 
movement  for  the  improvement  of  city  politics 


in  the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia,  serving  as 
its  first  president;  author  "The  Relation  of  the 
Modem  Municipality  to  the  Gas  Supply"  (1886); 
"The  Canal  and  the  Railway"  (1890);  and  over 
100  papers,  articles,  and  monograplis  in  economic 
and  other  journals.     Address:  Urbana,  111. 

JAjniET,  CLAUDIO:  Lawyer;  professor;  bom 
at  Paris  1844.  He  became  a  lawyer  at  Aix  and 
later  professor  of  political  economy  at  the  Catho- 
lic University  of  Paris.  Some  of  his  principal 
works  are:  "De  I'dtat  pr&ent  et  de  I'avenir  des 
associations  cooperatives  (1867);  "I'lntema- 
tionale  et  la  (Question  sociale"  (1871);  "les  In- 
stitutions sociales  et  le  droit  civil  k  Sparte" 
(1874);  "les  Etats  Unis  contemporains"  (1875); 
"les  Paits  ^conomiaues  et  le  mouvement  social 
enltalie"  (1889);  "le  Socialisme  d'Etatetlar^ 
forme  sociale"  (1889) :  "le  Capital,  la  sp^ulation 
et  la  finance  au  XIX«  Sitele"  (1893).  Jannet 
belongs  to  the  school  of  Le  Play. 

JAPAN:  After  the  gigantic  strugs^le  with  Rus- 
sia, the  nation  has  welcomed  back  her  miUion 
soldiers  who  went  to  the  front  with  Banzais  and 
triumphal  arches  in  every  town  and  almost  every 
rural  village. 

The  nation  is  sobered,  but  resotirceful,  and 
hopeful  for  the  future.  Japan  is  making  large 
plans  for  the  extension  of  its  commerce  and 
manufacturing  industries.  The  great  victories  of 
the  war  have  confirmed  Japan  in  a  place  of 
eqttality  with  the  Western  nations.  'The  new 
Anglo-Jap>anese  Treaty  for  Alliance  still  further 
emphasizes  Japan  as  a  world-power,  and  is  a 
guaranty  of  general  peace  in  Eastern  Asia  and  in 
India. 
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Japan  has  assumed  a  protectorate  over  Korea 
and  Southern  Manchuria,  and  has  gained  a  pre- 
ponderating influence  over  China,  as  shown  by 
the  fact  that  thousands  of  educated  Japanese  are 
teaching  in  the  new  provincial  schools  in  China, 
and  also  drilling  her  armies,  and  that  more  than 
10,000  Chinese  are  studying  in  the  higher  schools 
of  Japan.  This  new  and  widening  sphere  of  work 
and  influence  is  a  great  incentive  to  Japan  to  do 
her  best  in  meeting  her  new  responsibilities. 

An  unsuccessful  struggle  has  been  going  on  for 

years  to  secure  part^  government.     The  present 

cabmet  is  a  compromise,  complex 

Mlitinl     cafe*°c*-     The  Seiyukai,  the  succes- 

■^^SlT  sor  of  the  old  Liberal  Party,  is  the 
strongest,  having  about  1^0  seats  in 
the  Lower  House.  Marquis  Saionji, 
the  prime  minister,  and  two  members  of  the  pres- 
ent cabinet  belong  to  this  party. 
•  The  Progressive  Party,  led  by  Count  Okuma, 
holds  nearly  100  seats  in  the  Lower  House.  The 
"Daido"  Club  is  made  up  of  small  heterogeneous 
parties,  and  holds  about  eighty  seats  in  the 
Lower  House. 

Manufactures,  especially  of  silk  and  cotton 
spinning  and  weaving,  are  increasing  with  great 
rapidity.  There  are  now  350  manufactories  in 
Japan,  with  a  capital  of  over  400,000,000  yen.' 
There  are  about  400,000  operatives  employed  in 
these  factories,  two  fifths  of  whom  are  men  and 
three  fifths  women.  About  34,000  of  these  oper- 
atives are  under  fourteen  years  of  age.  They 
work  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours  a  day,  resting 
only  on  the  first  and  fifteenth  of  each  month.  In 
some  factories  they  work  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hours  a  day.  The  men  receive  about  fifteen  cents 
and  the  women  about  ten  cents  a  day. 

There  are  nearly  165 ,000  working  in  mines.     In 

1904,  of  these,  there  were  killed  367,  and  333 

severely  and  639  less   severely  injured.     Three 

million  people  are  engaged  in  fishing. 

j^^j^    In  1904,  301  of  these  were  killed,  73 

wounded  and    370   missing.     There 

were  taken  during  that  year  44,000,- 

000  yen  worth  of  fish  and  31,000,000  yen  worth  of 

other  marine  products. 

Japan  has  a  population  of  about  300  to  the 
square  mile,  but  as  only  15  per  cent  of  its  area  is 
under  cultivation,  it  has  a  population  of  about 
9,000  to  each  square  mile  under  cultivation;  76 
per  cent  of  the  population  is  rural,  but  the  urban 
population  is  increasing;  63  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation are  tillers  of  the  soil;  40  per  cent  of  the 
tilled  land  is  worked  by  tenants,  and  the  tenant 
gets  only  about  40  per  cent  of  the  produce. 

The  average  market  value  of  tilled  land  is  730 
yen  an  acre.  One  man  tills  only  one  or  two  acres. 
About  one  half  of  the  land  is  tilled  exclusively  by 
manual  labor  without  the  use  of  horses  or  oxen. 
An  acre  yields  about  thirty  bushels  of  rice  and 
about  twenty  bushels  of  barley,  the  one  raised  in 
the  summer  and  the  other  in  the  winter.  Thus 
an  acre  produces  about  thirty  yen  worth  in  a  year, 
on  an  average. 

There  is  provision  made  by  mine  owners  for 
miners  when  sick  or  injured,  and  in  case  of  death 
aid  is  given  toward  the  funeral  expenses,  and  also 
a'smallaUowance  to  the  families.  Some  of  the  large 
mining  companies  give  more  than  1,000,000  yen 
a  year  to  disabled  miners,  and  a  like  sum  to  be- 
reaved families.  This  system  is  being  followed  to 
some  extent  by  some  of  the  railroad  companies, 

>  The  Japaoew  yen  is  etjual  to  fifty  cents. 


but  not  to  any  large  degree  by  factories.  Mine 
Workers'  Mutual  Aid  Associations  are  formed  in 
many  of  the  mines  and  members  pay  a  certain 
sum  each  month,  and  mine  operators  and  other 
friends  contribute,  and  help  is  given  from  these 
funds  in  case  of  illness,  injury,  or  death  of  any 
member. 

A  large  tide  of  emigration  has  for  manr  years 
set  toward  the  northern  island,  the  Hoklcaido. 
The  same  is  now  true  in  regard  to  Korea  and 
Manchuria.  It  is  doubtful  S  the  number  emi- 
grating to  Hawaii  and  the  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  be  as  large  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

Each  prefecture  has  a  reUef  fund  and  the  State 

hands  over  each   year  to  each   prefecture   an 

amount  proportioned  to  that  set  apart  by  the 

prefecture.     This  fund  is  used  when 

u^^^M     ^^y  calamity  occurs  within  the  lim- 

^^^        its    of   the    prefecture.     The    State 

also  makes  disbursements  for  paupers 

and   foundlings.     An   a^Tegate   relief   fund   of 

about  30,000,000  yen  exists  at  the  present  time 

in  the  several  prefectures. 

Over  15,000  paupers  are  aided  by  the  State 
each  year,  at  an  expense  of  over  300,000  yen. 

The  following  statement  is  made  in  the  Japan 
Year  Book  for  1906,  page  457: 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  private 
charity  work  of  any  large  scope  is  conducted  oy  Christians, 
both  natives  and  auens,  and  that  the  part  played  by  Bud- 
dhists in  this  direction  is  sbameftilly  out  of  proportion.  As  to 
Shintoists.  they  are  privileged,  in  popular  estimate,  to  keep 
aloof  from  matters  of  tills  land. 

This  is  significant  as  coming  from  the  Japanese 
editor  and  compiler  of  the  Year  Book. 

The  four  leper  hospitals  in  Japan  are  all  con- 
ducted by  foreigners.  Mr.  Hara's  Ex-Convict 
Home,  in  Tokyo,  is  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful of  all  the  forty-three  such  homes  in  the 
country.  Mr.  Hara  was  converted  while  in  prison, 
and  he  has  been  engaged  in  this  work  for  twenty- 
two  years.  During  the  last  nine  years  he  has 
received  into  his  Home  768  ticket-of -leave  con- 
victs. Of  these  54  are  now  in  the  Home,  414  are 
self-supporting  in  honest  work,  6$  have  died,  116 
are  missing,  that  is,  their  whereabouts  not  known, 
and  119  have  left  the  Home  unreclaimed.  The 
emperor  has  recently  given  1,000  yen  to  this 
Home.  Mr.  Tomeoka's  Christian  Reform  School 
and  Home  for  Boys  in  Tokyo  has  also  received  a 
gift  of  1 ,000  yen  from  the  emperor. 

The  Okayama  Orphanage  is  the  largest  of  the 
nearly  thirty  orphanages  in  Japan.  There  are 
over  i,3oo  children  now  in  this  institution,  which 
needs  greatly  increased  equipment  in  buildings 
and  endowment.  The  emperor  and  empress  gave 
to  this  institution,  two  years  ago,  a, 000  yen  and 
promised  i.ooo  yen  a  year  for  ten  jrears. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  in  Japan  is  the  most  re- 
markable organization  in  the  empire.  Started  in 
1886,  when  Japan  joined  the  Geneva  Convention, 
it  now  numbers  over  1,100,000  paying  members, 
with  a  fund  on  hand  of  over  10,000,000  yen. 
During  the  late  war,  4,500,000  yen  were  used  for 
Japanese  patients  and  Russian  prisoners. 

A  Japan  Woman's  League  has  been  formed 
which  nas  500,000  members.  This  league  did 
much  during  the  late  war  in  comforting  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  and  aiding  their  families. 
About  10,000,000  yen  were  expended  during  the 
war  by  relief  societies,  in  aiding  disabled  soUliers 
and  soldiers'  families. 

The  great  famine  which  came  upon  three  prov- 
inces in  the  north,  last  year,  affecting  a  million 
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people,  was  met  by  over  100,000  yen  from  for- 
eign countries,  more  than  one  half  of  which 
came  from  the  U.  S.  The  Japanese,  including  the 
imperial  gift  of  50,000  yen,  raised  about  400,000 
jren.  Local  governments  voted  funds  to  be  used 
m  public  works  to  the  amount  of  nearly  4,000,000 
yen,  and  3,000,000  yen  in  national  and  local  taxes 
was  remitted.  An  abundant  harvest  this  year 
throughout  the  empire  makes  all  hearts  glad. 

The  government  is  buying  seventeen  railways 
at  a  cost  of  about  434,000,000  yen.    These  roads 
comprize  a  mileage  of  3,806  miles,  making,  with 
former  government  lines,  an  aggre- 
PbUIa      S^^  °^  4,466  miles,  and  leaving  only 
jk___^_  a  little  over  400  miles  operated  by 
'  small  private  companies.    The  gov- 
ernment owns  all  the  telegraph  lines 
and  some  of  the  telephone  lines,  and  operates  them 
in  connection  with  the  Postal  Department.    The 
government  also  has  a  monopoly  of  salt,  camphor, 
and  tobacco. 

The  public-school  system  is  very  thoroughly 
organized  and  the  attendance  is  very  general; 
94.43  per  cent  of  children  of  school  age  are  in 
school,  or  else  have  finished  the  ordinary  ele- 
ment^y  school.  Only  1 5  per  cent  of  the  teachers 
are  women. 

Teachers  who  have  served  for  fifteen  years  are 
entitled  to  a  life  pension  of  one  fourth  of  their 
salary,  on  becoming  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
when  disabled  by  sickness,  and  in 
other  special  cases.  If  a  teacher  has 
served  more  than  fifteen  years,  yfir 
is  added  for  each  year.  The  middle 
schools  are  able  to  receive  only  about  60  per  cent 
of  those  who  apply,  after  graduating  from  the 
grammar  schools.  The  high  schools,  a&),  are  able 
to  receive  only  about  36  per  cent  of  the  graduates 
of  the  middle  schools  who  apply.  There  are  now 
ninety-five  higher  ^rW  schools  with  nearly  30,000 
scholars.  Two  thirds  of  the  teachers  m  these 
schools  are  women,  and  the  proportion  of  female 
teachers  in  the  other  schools  is  gradually  increas- 
ing. Women  are  also  bein^  employed  in  post- 
offices,  banks,  and  railroad  ticket  offices. 

_  The  National  Temperance  League  has  ninety- 
eight  affiliated  societies  with  a  membership  of 
8,517.  A  bill  prohibiting  the  use  of  any  and  all 
Idndis  of  liquors  to  minors,  after  passing  the  Lower 
House,  was  defeated  in  the  House  of  Peers  by 
106  to  97,  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the 
Educational  Department. 

The  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  has 
affiliated  with  it  sixty-three  local  unions  with  a 
membership  of  nearly  3,000. 

Meetings  have  been  widely  held  by  both  of 
these  organizations,  and  much  valuable  literature 
has  been  published  and  distributed. 

A  Rescue  Home,  capable  of  caring  for  forty 
girls,  has  been  completed  in  the  capital  and  four- 
teen girls  have  been  in  it.    About 
30,000  "comfort  bags"  were  sent  to 
the  soldiers,  in  whicn  were  sent  over 
300,000  copies  of  temperance  and  re- 
ligious literature. 
The  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  doing  a  much  needed  work 
|n  calling  attention  to  the  "facts  concerning  the 
immorality  in  many  of  the  schools  for  young  men, 
by  means  of  which  youn^  women  in  some  of  the 
higher  schools,  especially  m  the  capital,  have  been 
led  astray. 

The  conditions  in  the  schools  is  such  that  the 
Minister  of  Education  issued  an  "Instruction" 
last  June,  from  which  I  quote: 


It  is  Kucdy  neoeaary  to  aay  that  the  duty  of  scholan 
and  studenti  is  to  hava  a  steadfast  mind,  to  propose  to  them- 
selves a  fixt  purpose,  and  to  look  forward  to  acliieving  great 
results  by  seal  and  dUisence.  Nevertheless,  amon^  the  youths 
of  both  sexes  I  detect,  to  my  great  regret,  a  tendency  to 
occasional  despondency  and  to  ethical  decadence.  Certain 
of  those  now  in  the  schools  show  an  inclination  to  luxury  or 
torment  themselves  about  empty  theories,  or,  in  extxeme 
cases,  allow  their  minds  to  become  absorbed  in  dissipation, 
and,  violating  the  precepts  of  virtue,  lose  their  sense  of 
shame.  Unless  steps  be  pfcsently  taken  to  seveiely  reprimand 
these  errors,  their  harmful  results  will  be  incalculable.  There 
are  signs  thjat  the  trend  of  a  part  of  society  is  toward  insin- 
cerity and  that  the  youths  of  ooth  sexes  are  being  led  astray 
in  increasing  degree.  Especially  is  this  tlie  case  with  recent 
publications  and  pictures,  for  these  either  ventilate  extreme 
doctrines,  inculcate  pessimistic  views,  or  depict  immonl  con- 
ditions to  the  no  small  detriment  of  education. — Japan 
Ytar  Book,  p.  448. 

During  the  last  two  years  an  increasing  number 
of  student  young  men  committed  suicide,  having 
adopted  pessimistic  ideas  of  life.  They  threw 
themselves  over  the  35o-foot  Kegon  waterfall, 
and  into  the  craters  of  active  volcanoes.  Two 
young  men  and  one  young  woman  thus  threw 
themselves  over  the  Kegon  fall  the  week  the 
writer  was  there,  a  short  time  ago. 

The  socfal  conditions  of  some  of  the  boarding- 
houses  of  the  great  factories  are  deplorable,  as  are 
those  of  some  of  the  smaller  weaving-houses. 
Take  the  great  "Nishijin  "  weaving  district  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  city  of  Kyoto.  There 
are  said  to  be  60,000  operatives  in  that  district. 
A  large  part  of  them  are  girls  and  boys  who  are 
apprenticed  by  their  parents  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  and  some  of  the  girls  apprenticed  over  three 
times.  Many  of  them  are  crowded  together  at 
night,  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  rooms,  with  de- 
plorable results.  One  Christian  physician  in  the 
city  has  cared  for  nearly  400  of  these  unfortunate 
girls  in  one  year,  during  their  confinement.  The 
efforts  of  Rev.  U.  G.  Murphy  and  others,  begun 
several  years  ago,  to  secure  freedom  for  girls  who 
have  been  sold  to  a  life  of  shame,  to  quit  such  life, 
have  already  resulted  in  its  abandonment  by 
about  30,000,  out  of  a  total  of  70,000  in  the  em- 
pire; and  if  the  Supreme  Court  gives  a  favorable 
decision  in  a  case  now  before  it,  as  to  whether  a 
girl  can  leave  her  place  of  detention  although 
there  are  debts  standing  against  her,  there  will 
be  a  still  further  and  more  rapid  diminution  of 
these  unfortunates,  who  are  in  durance  vile.  As 
it  has  been,  the  keepers  of  these  houses  managed 
to  keep  a  g^rl  constantly  in  debt.  The  Salvation 
Army,  in  addition  to  ite  other  laudable  work,  is 
doing  a  good  work  in  assisting  girls  to  leave  a  life 
of  shame.  They  have  brought  139  girls  to  Tokyo 
from  the  famine  region,  during  the  tst  year,  and 
placed  them  in  suitable  situations,  most  of  whom 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  prey  to  those  seeking 
victims  for  immoral  purposes. 

Shinto  is  disestabbsbed  and  virtually  declared 
not  to  be  a  reli^on.  There  are,  however,  over 
80,000  Shinto  priests,  and  the  "solemn  ceremony 
of  the  emperor  in  person  at  the  great 
shrines  of  Ise  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
claiming to  the  imperial  ancestors 
the  happy  termination  of  the  war 
has  exerted  a  more  or  less  p>owerful  influence  on 
tiie  min(^  of  the  general  public  in  favor  of 
Shinto  ism." 

Of  Buddhism,  the  Japan  Year  Book  says  (page 
451):  "On  the  whole,  the  world  of  Japanese 
Buddhism  remains  stagnant."  Then,  after  speak- 
ing of  the  efforts  of  the  most  popular  sect  to 
minister  to  the  soldiers  in  the  late  war,  and  of 
three  priests  who  went  to  Tibet  to  study  the 
Lamainic  branch  of  Buddhism,  it  continues:  "In 
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contrast  to  these  worthy  undertakings,  the 
chronic  scandal  of  the  East  Hongwanji  continues 
to  seriously  impair  the  credit  of  Buddhism  as  a 
whole." 

The  reference  here  is  to  the  alleged  squandering 
of  the  revenues  of  this  richest  temple  in  Japan,  so 
that  it  is  said  to  be  some  millions  of  yen  m  debt 
and  some  of  its  property  has  been  seized  by  the 
creditors. 

There  are,  however,_  at  present  over  70,000 
officiating  Buddhist  priests. 

In  regard  to  Christianity,  it  is  to  be  said  that 
the  late  war  has  sobered  uie  nation,  and  there  is 
a  marked  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially among  young  men,  to  examine  Christianity 
and  listen  to  its  teachings.  The  gifts  of  the  em- 
peror to  distinctively  Christian  institutions  and 
the  magnificent  and  unparalleled  success  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  among  the 
soldiers  in  Manchuria  are  having  a  wide  and 
powerful  influence  in  favor  of  Christianity.  Most 
of  the  leading  ^nerals  were  favorably  impressed 
and  tJie  retummg  soldiers  have  carried  favorable 
impressions  of  Christianity  into  nearly  half  a 
million  homes.  The  whole  atmosphere,  gener- 
ally, is  favorable.  In  connection  with  the  Prot- 
estant work,  there  are  about  500  churches,  and 
700  other  preaching  places.  There  are  nearly  100 
self-si|pporting  churches,  and  about  400  church 
buildings,  worth  nearly  i  ,000,000  yen.  There  are 
nearly  60,000  church  members  who  gave  last  year 
150,000  yen  for  Christian  work.  There  are  about 
450  ordained  Japanese  ministers  and  over  800  un- 
ordained  Japanese  workers.  There  are  over  200 
young  men  m  theolc^cal  schools  and  150  women 
are  bein^  trained  in  Bible  schools. _  There  are  over 
800  foreign  missionary  workers  in  Japan.  The 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  seven  foreign  secretaires  and  as 
many  Japanese  secretaries  with  organizations  in 
nine  cities,  and  in  fifty-five  schools,  mcluding  two 
universities,  seven  higher  middle  schools,  seven 
medical  schools,  and  twenty-five  middle  schools. 

RsrBRBNCBS:  Th*  Japan  Ytar  Bock.  1906.  Tokyo;.  Tht 
Christian  Moamtni  <ft  Japan,  1906,  Tokyo;  Japan  in  ttu 
BtginniHt  of  th*  Twtntihh  Ctntury,  published  by  Imperwl 
Japanese  CommisBioo  to  the  Loiusiana  Purchase  Expoei- 

"■"•  J.  B.  Davis. 


ADDtnOKAL   INFOUIATION. 

A  Constitutional  Empire  (1889).  Uikado  (1868-).  Mutsu 
Hito,  aided  by  a  Privy  Council.  Legislative  power  is  vested 
In  the  Mikado,  the  Diet  of  a  House  of  Peen,  and  a  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Peen  number  about  370,  princes 
or  prominent  men,  elected  for  life  or  for  seven  yean.  The 
Representatives  number  369,  elected  for  four  yean,  by  males 
over  twenty-five,  paying  a  tax  of  at  least  10  yen. 

Japan  has  nifiis  sq.  m.,  with  a  population  (1905)  of 
47,813,701  (310  persq.  m.).  The  Islands  of  Formosa  (13,500 
aq.  m.,  with  3,059,135  population),  the  southern  part  of 
Sakhalm  and  the  Fiscadores,  also  belong  to  Japan.  Tokyo 
(the  capital)  has  1,440,111:  Osaka,  811.135;  Kyoto,  353,139! 
Yokohama,  193,761;  Kobe,  115,780.  In  1901  there  were 
84,038  Shintoist  temples,  71,788  Buddhist,  and  i,fos  Chris- 
tian churehea  (Roman  .Catholic,  Greek,  and  Protestant). 
Besidea  there  were  110,571  shrines  to  eminent  anceston  of  the 
Imperial  House,  independent  of  religious  sect. 

Revenue  (1906-7,  estimated),  494,709,700  yen;  expen- 
ditures, 495,704.700:  public  debt  (»o6),  1,871,381.110  yen. 
The  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  Russian  war  amounted  to 
1,981,000,000  yen.  About  ss,ooo,ooo  yen  are  to  be  set  aside 
yearly  to  meet  the  war  debt,  which  it  is  ectimated  will  pay  it 
off  by  1939. 


British  Empire,  111,370.000  yen;  Bom  umted  atates,  106,- 
460.000  yen:  from  China,  51,618,408  yen;  exports  to  British 
Empire,  540,900.000;  to  0.  S..  95,970,000. 

Of  the  45,000,000  population  of  Japan,  30,000,000  an 
farmen,  or,  mora  correctly  spealdns.  gardenen.  The  Japan- 
ese farm  is  a  garden,  irrigated  and  leitiUied  and  identificaUy 
and  iateosiveiy  tilled. 


A  writer  in  the  BoMovtrs  Matfunu  {or  Aug.,  1904, 
says:  "  The  secret  of  the  success  of  the  little  Daybreak  King- 
dom has  been  a  mystery  to  many  students  of  nations.  Pa- 
triotism does  not  explain  the  riddle  of  its  strength,  neither  can 
commerce,  nor  military  equipment,  nor  manufacturing  sldll. 
Western  nations  will  fail  fully  to  grasp  the  secret  of  the  dy- 
namic intensity  of  Japan  to-da^,  and  will  dangerously  under- 
estimate the  formidable  possiulities  of  the  Greater  Japan — 
the  Dai  Nippon— of  to-morrow,  until  they  begin  to  study 
seriously  tbe  a^cultuial  triumphs  of  that  empire.  For 
Japan,  more  scientifically  than  any  other  nation,  past  or 
present,  has  perfected  the  art  of  aenning  the  roots  of  its  dvili- 
sation  endunngly  into  the  soil. 

"Progreesive  experts  of  high  authority  throughout  tbe 
Occident  now  admit  that  in  all  tbe  annals  of  agriculture  there 
is  nothing  that  ever  approacbed  the  scientific  skill  cf  Sunrise 
husbandry." 

JAURES,  JEAH  L^OIT:  A  French  Socialist 
leader;  bom  at  Castres  (Tarn),  1859.  Gradua- 
ting from  a  normal  school,  he  was  a  professor  at 
Aim  and  Toulouse.  Elected  to  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  188C-89,  he  voted  with  the  Moderate 
Republicans.  Returning  to  his  profession,  he 
became  interested  in  social  questions  and  1893 
was  elected  for  Albi,  and  became  the  leading 
Socialist  of  the  Chamber,  and  leader  of  the  evo- 
lutionary wing  of  the  national  Socialist  movement. 
Defeated  in  the  election  of  1898,  he  became  the 
editor  of  the  Petite  Ripublique.  He  favored  the 
entry  of  Millerand  into  the  Waldeck-Rousseau 
cabinet,  opposing  in  this  J.  Guesde  and  the  or- 
thodox Socialists,  but  carrying  the  majority  of 
French  Socialists  with  him.  His  impassioned 
oratory  and  other  gifts  make  him  a  natural  leader, 
and  to  his  influence  largely  is  due  the  present  union 
of  the  French  Socialist  Party.  He  was  reelected 
in  1903  and  1906.    Author  of  "Socialist  Essays." 

JEFFBRSOH.  THOMAS:  Third  President  of  the 
United  States;  00m  Albemarle  County,  Va.,  1743. 
Attending  William  and  Mary  College,  and  study- 
ing law  at  Williamsburg,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1767,  and  soon  acquired  standing  and  wealth. 
From  1760  to  the  Revolution  he  served  in  the 
Virginia  House  of  Burgesses.  He  soon  became  a 
leader  of  the  opposition  to  the  king,  and  in  1775 
took  his  seat  m  the  Continental  Congress.  He 
drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence;  1776 
resumed  his  seat  in  the  Virginia  Legrislature,  and 
secured  the  first  law  establishing  perfect  religious 
freedom.  From  1779  for  two  years  he  was  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia.  In  1 782  his  wife  died,  and,  dis- 
tracted with  grief,  he  accepted  an  appointment  as 
Minister  to  France.  Appointed  hy  Washinj^ton 
Secretary  of  State  1 789,  he  served  till  1 794,  when 
he  resigned.  During  uiis  period  the  Democratic 
Party  (or  Republican-Democratic  Party  as  it  was 
first  called)  developed  with  Jefferson  as  leader, 
opposed  to  the  Federalism  of  Hamilton,  Jef- 
ferson's colleague  in  th«  Cabinet.  In  1796  Jeffer- 
son was  elected  Vice-President,  and  in  1800  Presi- 
dent. During  his  administration  the  public  debt 
was  reduced,  Louisiana  purchased  for  $15,000,- 
000,  Algerian  pirates  conquered,  and  the  system 
of  precedence  abolished  for  a  reasonable  etic^uette. 
Jefferson  was  reelected  in  1804  almost  without 
opposition.  His  embargo  policy  retaliating  upon 
France  and  England  by  prohibiting  U.  S.  vessels 
leaving  port,  however,  struck  a  blow  at  the  navy, 
and  opposition  to  him  increased.  In  1808  he 
declined  to  be  nominated  for  a  third  term,  and 
retired  to  Monticello,  where  he  interested  himself 
in  founding  the  University  of  Virginia.  Died 
July  4,  1826. 

In  social  reform  Jefferson  is  still  a  vital  force,  as 
the  father  of  democracy  and  of  decentralization 
in  tbe  U.  S. 
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JBRluliS,  JOHN:  English  Labor  M.P.;  bora 
1853,  Pembroke  Dock,  South  Wales.  When  six- 
tera,  apprenticed  to  two  firms  of  Cardiff  ship- 
builders, he  worked  his  way  till  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Cardiff  Shipbuilding  Society.  In  1893 
he  represented  the  Bristol  Channel  District  in  the 
Associated  Shipwrights'  Society.  His  interest  in 
municipal  affairs  ted  to  his  election  in  1890  as 
town  councilor,  and  in  1903  mayor  of  Cardiff. 
When  the  Trade-Union  Congress  met  at  Cardiff  in 
1891;  he  presided.  In  1906  he  was  elected  to 
Parliament  for  Chatham,  supported  by  the  Labor 
Representative  Committee.  Address:  Grange- 
town,  Cardiff. 

JERKS,  JEREMIAH  WHIPPLE:  American 
economist;  born  1856,  St.  Clair,  Mich.;  graduated 
University  of  Michigan,  1878;  Ph.D.  at  Halle, 
Germany,  1885;  professor  of  political  economy 
and  social  science  at  Indiana  University,  1889— 
1891 ;  and  at  Cornell  (his  present  position),  1891. 
Mr.  Jenks  has  been  appointed  on  numerous  United 
States  commissions  as  expert  agent  and  special 
investigator;  for  the  Industrial  Commission  on 
trusts  and  combinations,  1899-1901,  for  the  U.  S. 
Labor  Department  on  the  same,  for  the  War  De- 

gartment  on  financial  and  labor  conditions  in  the 
^ient,  on  international  exchange  and  currency 
reform  in  China,  also  by  the  Mexican  Government 
on  currency  in  that  country.  Author  ' '  The  Trust 
Problem,"  1900,  revised  1903;  also  reports  for 
the  above  commissions,  and  numerous  economic 
articles  and  papers.    Address:  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

JEVOITS,  WILLIAM  STAHLBY:  British  econo- 
mist; born  Liverpool,  1835;  went  in  early  life  to 
Australia,  and  held  the  post  of  assayer  in  the 
Sydney  mint  from  1854-59;  then  returned  to 
England  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  in  philoso- 
phy and  ethics ;  was  professor  of  logic  from  1 866— 
1876  at  Owens  College,  Manchester,  and  of  econo- 
mics at  University  College,  London,  from  1876-81; 
'  was  drowned  at  Bexhill  in  1883. 

In  the  field  of  applied  economics  Jevons  dis- 
cussed monometallism  and  bimetallism,  declaring 
himself,  tho  in  very  temperate  and  guarded  terms, 
a  monometallist.  He  favored  cooperation  and 
profit-sharing,  and  also  believed  in  State  legisla- 
tion on  social  Questions.  (See  his  "The  State  in 
Relation  to  Labor,"  1883.) 

In  economic  theory  he  is  best  known  for  his 
conception  of  total  utility  (q.  v^ .  He  is  the  author 
of  a  "Primer  of  Political  Economy"  (1878); 
"Money  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange"  (1879); 
"Principles  of  Science"  (1874,  3  vols.);  "Theory 
of  Political  Economy  "  (1879);"  Methods  of  Social 
Reform  "  (1883) ;  and  "  Investigations  in  Currency 
and  Finance"  (1884). 

JEWISH  COLONIES:  "Back  to  the  soil "  is 
the  latest  cry  of  the  Jews.  After  i  ,800  years  of 
trading,  trafficking,  and  banking,  they  are  awak- 
ening to  the  fact  that  they  were  originally  an 
s^niltural  people  and  have  been  kept  from  the 
soil  by  adverse  laws  and  not  by  their  own  in- 
clinations. During  this  long  period  nearly  every 
State  forbade  the  Jew  to  hold  land,  and  he  was 
forced  into  other  occupations.  Gild  laws  and 
other  restrictions  even  hindered  their  becoming 
artizans;  hence  largely  their  entry  into  com- 
merce. These  obstacles,  however,  being  now 
laively  removed,  ths  Jew  has  begun  to  Mcome 
a  former  and  a  mechanic — tentatively  at  first, 
tnit  now  in  ever  larger  nimibers. 


The  oldest  Jewish  colonies  were  located  in 
Palestine,  where  several  are  reported  to  have 
existed  as  early  as  11 70,  and  one,  consisting  of 
60  families,  was  definitely  mentioned  as  located 
at  Gaza  in  1481.  At  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century  another  colony,  "where  only  Jews  were 
to  dwell,"  is  said  to  have  been  established  near 
Tiberias.  Other  reports  are  indefinite  and  un- 
reliable. 

The  first  definite  attempt  to  colonize  the  Jews 
was,  strange  to  say,  made  in  Russia.  The  his- 
torian Czacld  and  the  poet  Derzhavin  prevailed 
upon  the  Emperor  Paul  in  1799  to  take  measures 
for  settling  them  in  agricultural  colonies.  He 
consented  m  order  "to  check  the  selfish  occupa- 
tions of  the  Jews."  After  various  preparations 
Czar  Alexander  I.  issued  an  "Enactment  con- 
cerning the  Jews"  in  1804  to  the  effect  that  the 
Jews  should  be  grouped  into  five  classes,  agri- 
culturists, mantiutcturers,  artizans,  merchants, 
and  minor  burgesses;  that  the  agriculturists 
should  be  permitted  to  buy  and  lease  land  in 
the  western  and  southwestern  provinces;  that 
the  government  grant  81,000  acres  of  land  to 
the  poorer  colonists;  that  a  medical  certificate 
of  health  and  physical  fitness  should  be  sub- 
mitted by  every  prospective  settler;  and  that 
every  family  should  ^ve  evidence  of  possessing 
at  least  400  rubles.  In  1806  a  large  number  m 
Jewish  families  settled  in  different  parts  of  the 
province  of  Kherson  and  established  in  all  9 
colonies,  which  had  to  be  located  at  a  certain 
distance  from  Christian  villages,  and  in  which 
any  occupation  but  farming  was  forbidden. 
Owing  to  adverse  conditions  of  soil,  climate,  and 
liovernment,  the  colonies  did  not  prosper.  But 
m  1833  General  Intzov  proctired  a  grant  from 
the  Czar  of  50,000  rubles  for  the  colonies;  443 
new  families  joined  the  1,690  already  settled. 
The  military  discipline  was,  however,  not  suited 
to  the  temperament  of  the  Jews,  and  the  col- 
onies never  prospered.  A  later  attempt  (183O 
at  colonization  ui  New  Russia  failed,  notwith- 
standing many  privileges  granted  prospective 
settlers  by  the  crown.  In  1836  the  Czar  issued 
an  order  designating  40,895  acres  of  land  near 
Tobolsk  and  Omsk  in  Sibena  for  Jewish  colonies. 
Nine  hundred  families  from  various  parts  of 
Russia  sent  in  their  applications,  and  36  of  them 
actually  arrived  at  Omsk,  when  in  Jan.,  1837, 
a  counter  order  was  issued  to  the  effect  that 
"the  transfer  of  Jews  to  Siberia  must  be  stopt." 
Seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  families  were 
taken  into  the  9  colonies  at  Kherson  against  their 
desire.  The  government  expended  334,539  ru- 
bles from  1841-45  for  these,  and  6  new  colonies; 
about  1,661  families,  or  13,779  persons,  were  set- 
tled in  15  colonies;  5  synagogs,  is  houses  of 
prayer,  6  town-halls,  7  warehouses,  7  bath-houses, 
8  windmills,  were  built;  they  had  all  necessary 
farm  implements  and  animals,  but — the  colonies 
failed  owing  chiefly  to  the  intcarference  of  corrupt 
government  officials.  From  1847-60  17  new 
colonies  were  established  in  the  province  oi 
Ekaterinoslav  and  2  in  Kherson.  In  1865  there 
were  in  all  37  colonies,  with  3,873  families  and 


33,943  persons  cultivating  nearly  349,700  acres  of 
land.  In  1864  Jews  were  deprived  of  the  right 
to  buy,  or  even  to  settle  on  private  land.     This 


edict  was  later  recalled,  and  colonization  pro- 
gressed rapidly  in  various  parts  of  Russia  and 
Poland,  notably  with  the  money  and  under  the 
philanthropic  direction  of  Baron  Gunzburg.  In 
1900  there  were  in  Russia  365  agricultural  col- 
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onies  with  about  100,000  persons,  working  about 
356,500  acres  of  land.  There  were,  moreover, 
10,038  persons  in  families  scattered  over  the 
country,  working  over  41,310  acres.  Poland  has 
a  large  number  of  Jewisn  colonies  and  single 
families  owning  and  partly  cultivating  in  1887 
over  630,000  acres. 

The  Jews  are  now  doing  well  in  the  Russian 
colonies;  they  have  mastered  the  intricacies  of 
farming,  and  have  established  a  college  where 
advanced  teaching  is  given  in  various  branches 
of  agriculture.  In  order  to  prevent  a  return  to 
commerce  the  colony  of  Rossianka,  Bessarabia, 
requires  that  every  storekeeper  within  its  borders 
should  be  a  Christian.  If  they  have  a  number 
of  failures  standing  against  them,  these  must  be 
attributed  to  the  uncertainty  of  Russian  decrees 
on  the  subject,  or  to  the  thwarting  of  the  benevo- 
lent intentions  of  the  emperors  by  the  bureau- 
cracv,  and  not  to  a  Jewi»i  repugnance  to  settle 
on  the  land. 

Palestine  is  next  in  chronological  order  with 
Jewish  colonies.  Sir  Moses  Montefiore  (q.  v.) 
visited  the  Holy  Land  seven  times  with  the  in- 
tention of  makmg  arrangements  for  colonies  of 
his  coreligionists.  In  1838  he  selected  thirty- 
five  families  from  Safed  and  started  them  on  land 
bought  by  him.  An  attempt  to  form  a  colony 
had  also  been  made  by  Colonel  Gawler,  of  the 
British  Army,  but  the  conditions  were  not  fa- 
vorable to  that  project,  in  1845,  after  the  war 
between  Turkey  and  Egfypt  in  i83Qr-4o.  A  num- 
ber of  organizations,  e.  g.,  the  Alliance  Israelite 
XlniverseUe  of  Paris,  the  Russian  "Lovers  of 
Zion,"  the  Odessa  Aid  Society,  the  Zionists,  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association  of  London,  and 
several  individuals,  chiefly  Baron  de  Hirsch 
(q.  V.)  and  Baron  de  Rothschild,  were  so  inter- 
ested in  the  matter  and  had  so  many  applications 
that  the  subject  was  attacked  vigorously  after 
1870,  and  smoe  that  time  up  to  1899  about 
36  colonies  have  been  established  with  approx- 
imately s,30o  people,  occupying  over  64,500 
acres  of  land.  They  have  had  many  privations 
to  endure,  and  had  to  combat  partly  inexperi- 
ence and  administrative  difficulties,  partly  an 
inclination  of  the  colonists  to  depend  on  charity. 
Many  colonies  have,  however,  paid  off  their  in- 
debtedness to  the  various  charitable  societies, 
and  are  doing  well.  They  raise  the  various  crops 
of  Palestine,  chiefly  cereals;  are  interested  m 
arboriculture,  horticulture,  agriculture,  and  flori- 
culture. A  new  departure  is  the  raising  of  silk- 
worms. But  their  chief  delight  is  viniculture, 
and  they  are  said  to  produce  an  excellent  wine 
in  some  colonies,  particularly  in  the  Risbon-le- 
Zion  near  Jaffa.  They  have  introduced  modem 
scientific  farm  implements,  steam^plows  and 
mills,  spacious  wine  cellars,  etc.;  e.  g.,  at  Zikron 
Ya'akob. 

Tbe  Aigentine  Republic  has  thi«e  groups  of 
colonies,  established  oy  the  Jewish  Colonization 
Association  of  Paris  under  the  auspices  of  Baron 
de  Hirsch.  Seventeen  million  acres  were  pur- 
chased in  Aug.,  1891,  for  $1,300,000  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  republic.  MoiseviUe,  Santa  F^ 
province,  was  founded  1891  on  a  tract  of  60,- 
000  acres,  33,500  of  which  were  tilled  and  occu- 
pied by  168  families  with  835  persons  in  1899. 
The  great  prosperity  of  the  colony  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  culture  of  Luzerne,  which  yields  6  crops 
a  year,  and  enables  the  colonists  to  engage  m 
dairying.  Mauricio,  province  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
comprizes  63,000  acres,  occupied  by  sii  families 


with  t,045  persons;  33,000  acres  were  tilled  in 
1898;  the  rest  was  used  as  pasture  for  over 
3,000  head  of  cattle.  The  financial  and  sanitary 
conditions  are  good.  The  Clara  colonies,  Entre 
Rios  province,  date  from  1894.  They  tilled 
(1898)  66,656  acres  out  of  a  total  of  195,545 
occupied.  There  are  19  villages  or  groups  with 
a  total  population  of  over  5,000;  all  of  them  are 
fairly  prosperous. 

Canada  had  4  Jewish  colonies  ^Moosomin, 
Hirsch,  Oxbow,  and  Wappella.  One  of  these 
proved  a  failure.  Hirsch,  Assiniboia,  named 
after  its  founder,  began  in  1893  with  30  families. 
In  1900  there  were  a  8  families  occupying  about 
11,700  acres,  all  doing  well.  Wappella,  Assini- 
boia, was  established  in  1894  witn  30  families. 
They  had  means  of  their  own,  and  received  help 
only  for  the  btiilding  of  a  school  in  1898.  The 
colonies  are  prospering. 

The  United  States  had  a  Jewish  colony  as  early 
as  1837  at  Wawarsing,  Ulster  County,  N.  Y.,  con- 
sisting of  13  families.  It  was  abandoned  in  1843. 
The  Alliance  Israelite  Universelle,  acting  through 
a  local  committee  in  New  York  City,  bou^t 
5,000  acres  of  land  on  Sicily  Island,  Catapoula, 
near  Bayou  Louis,  La.,  and  settled  60  Jewish 
Russian  families  with  173  persons  in  1881.  They 
worked  hard,  but  a  flood  of  the  Mississippi  in 
1883  swept  away  all  their  belongings,  and  the 
colonists  scattered.  That  year  saw  the  begin- 
ning of  the  great  Russian  Jewish  migration  to 
the  U.  S.,  and  colonies  were  soon  est^lished  in 
many  states.  But  a  large  number  have  been 
abandoned. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  colonies  which 
have  had  a  temporary  success,  but  failed  after 
one,  two,  or  three  years.  The  most  significant 
thing  about  Jewish  colonies  in  the  U.  S.  is  the 
fact  that  where  the  colonists  confined  themselves 
to  farming,  failure  was  the  rule ;  success  has  been 
met  only  where  industries  were  combined  with 
fanning. 

Woodbine,  N.  J.,  is  the  most  prosperous  colony 
in  the  U.  S.,  and  deserves  special  mention.  It 
has  its  own  town  organization,  and  all  the  offi- 
cials are  Hebrews.  The  settlers  are  farmers, 
artizans,  and  manufacturers.  The  weekly  rest 
day  is  Saturday,  but  the  sixteen  Christians  of  the 
colony  may  work  on  that  day.  Only  one  arrest 
has  been  made  since  the  foundation  of  the  col- 
ony, that  of  a  drunken  tramp.  A  new  school- 
house,  costing  $15,000,  was  built  in  1904,  for  561 
pupils;  an  agricultural  college  has  been  estab- 
lished. A  "Brotherhood"  for  the  general  uplift 
of  the  colony  was  organized  which  has  raised 
$13,000  withm  a  few  years.  The  village  had 
3,500  inhabitants  in  1907,  and  was  generally  pros- 
perous. 

The  success  of  Woodbine  has  greatly  encour- 
aged Jewish  philanthropists  in  their  endeavor 
to  colonize  their  coreligionists.  In  1904  Mr. 
Rich,  of  Milwaukee,  founded  Arpin,  Wis.,  with 
thirty-three  persons  on  the  model  of  Woodbine. 
A  test  farm  of  i  ,000  acres  has  been  established  at 
Kings  Park,  Long  Island,  to  give  the  prospective 
colonists  a  preliminary  training  for  a  year,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  mistake,  made  so  often  in  the  past, 
of  sending  grocers,  shopkeepers,  and  factory 
hands  to  the  land  without  any  knowledge  of 
farming.  About  $1,000,000  has  been  subsoibed 
by  various  societies  and  philanthropists  in  order 
to  push  the  colonization,  not  only  with  zeal  as  in 
the  past,  but  with  discretion.  In  th^  endeavor 
to  furnish  prospective  Jewish  farmers  with  the 
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necessary  educational  qualifications,  and  to  pro- 
vide homes  for  Hebrews  in  the  country,  philan- 
thropists should  be  encouraged  as  far  as  possible. 
Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

Rbvbrskcbs:  Ficderic,  Th*  Ntw  Exodus;  Buchholc  Gtsckichit 
dtr  JusUn  in  R*fa,  1889;  A.  M.  Luncz,  JtnuaUm,  i.-iii,; 
SnwMlfc  Rtport  oftkt  Jn/ish  lUfuins'  AidSociity,  London, 
1891;  Vit  WiU,  various  articles,  1897-1900;  Jtwisk  Eney- 
cloptiiia,  vol.  i.;  Tht  Cireh,  Sept.,  1907. 

JOHNSOH,  ALEXAUDBR:  General  secretary 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection ;  associate  director  of  the  School  of  Phi- 
lanthropy; bom  1847  at  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
Lancashire,  England.  He  engaged  in  commerce 
until  1884,  when  he  became  secretary  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Charities  of  Cincinnati,  1884-86,  and  later 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  Chicago, 
1886-89,  and  of  Vae  State  Board  of  Charities  of 
Indiana,  1889-93.  From  1893  to  1003  he  was 
superintendent  of  Indiana  School  for  Peeble- 
Mmded  Youth.  In  1897  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection. Mr.  Johnson's  views  on  political  econo- 
my and  social  reform  may  be  called  those  of  a  sym- 
pathy with  the  Fabian  Socialists,  but  he  is  hardly 
prepared  to  accept  all  their  program.  Address: 
3139  N.  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

JOHHSOIf,  FRANCIS:  General  secretary  of 
Independent  Labor  Party;  bom  1878  in  London, 
where  he  was  educated  in  a  board  school.  After 
he  had  served  for  a  time  as  a  shop-boy  in  a 
second-hand  bookstore  he  rose  to  the  position 
of  manager.  Joining  the  Independent  Labor 
Party,  he  soon  became  prominent  in  his  local 
branch.  In  1900  he  entered  the  general  office  of 
his  party,  became  assistant  secretary  in  1903,  and 
general  secretary  in  1904.  Address:  23  Bride 
Lane,  Fleet  Street,  E.  C,  London,  England. 

JOHHSON,  TOHN:  Labor  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  Gateshead;  bom  1850;  went  into  the  pits 
at  the  age  of  nine ;  became  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee,  Durham  Miners'  Association, 
in  1883 ;  treasurer  in  1890,  and  financial  secretary 
in  1897.  Elected  to  Parliament  in  1894;  again 
in  1906  by  the  votes  of  the  Miners'  Association. 
Address:  20,  The  Avenue,  Durham,  England. 

JOHHSOIf,  TOM  LOFTIIf:  Reform  mayor  of 
Cleveland,  and  capitalist.  He  was  bom  in 
Georgetowii,  Ky.,  July  a8,  1854;  removed  to 
Indiana  in  his  early  childhood,  and  received  an 
elementary  education  there.  After  he  had  made 
some  money,  he  bought  a  street-railway  in  Indian- 
apolis; and  when  he  had  put  the  road  on  a  paying 
basis,  he  acquired  large  interests  in  the  street- 
railways  of  Cleveland,  Detroit,  and  Brooklyn. 
In  Cleveland,  he  began  to  manufacture  iron  and 
steel. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  Congress  by  the 
Democrats  from  1891-95;  and  became  a  strong 
advocate  of  the  "single  tax"  theories.  At  the 
present  he  is  devoting  all  his  time  to  economic 
questions,  particularly  to  that  of  taxation,  and  to 
his  ofiScial  duties  as  mayor  of  Cleveland,  having 
been  elected  to  that  office  in  190 1.  He  has  suc- 
ceeded in  reducing^  the  fare  to  three  cents  on  the 
street-cars  of  his  city.     Address :  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

JOHHSOIf,  WILLIAM:  Labor  member  of  Par- 
liament for  Nuneaton,  Warwickshire;  bom  1849; 
beg^an  work  early  in  a  factory,  later  in  a  mine. 
Has  been  secretary  and  agent  of  the  Warwick- 
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shire  Miners'  Association  since  1885 ;  is  a  member 
of  the  Comity  Comicil  for  Bedworth.  Was  elect- 
ed to  Parliament  in  1906,  chiefly  by  the  votes 
of  the  Miners'  Association,  assisted  by  the  Lib- 
erals. Address:  Miners'  Offices,  Bedworth,  Nun- 
eaton, England. 

JOHHSOn,  WILLIAM  EUOEirE:  American 
journalist  and  Prohibitionist ;  bom  Coventry,  N. 
v.,  1862 ;  educated  in  public  schools  and  Univer- 
sity of  Nebraska.  He  was  writer  on  the  Lincoln 
Daily  News,  and  in  other  journalism  till  he  be- 
came associate  editor  of  the  New  York  Voice 
(Prohibition)  and  of  The  New  Voice,  Chicago, 
1899-190^.  Was  Prohibitionist  nominee  for 
Congress  m  Maryland,  1904;  he  is  special  agent 
of  U.  S.  Interior  Department,  and  appointed  to 
aid  in  suppressing  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  Indian 
Territory  and  Oklahoma.  Author  (with  John 
WooUey)  "Temperance  Progress  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century'  (1903),  and  of  the  "Encyclo- 
pedia of  the  Alcohol  Problem"  (in  preparation). 
Address:  Laurel,  Md. 

JOHBS,  RICHARD:  English  economist;  bom 
Tunbridge  Wells,  England,  1700;  graduated  Cam- 
bridge 1816 ;  was  ordained  to  the  ministry;  in  1833 
became  professor  of  political  economy  at  King's 
College,  London,  and  m  1835  succeeded  Mai  thus  in 
the  chair  of  political  economy  and  history  at  the 
East  India  College,  Haileybury.  From  18^6  to 
185 1  he  occupied  the  position  of  commissioner 
tmder  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act.  Died  at 
Haileybury,  Tan.  a6,  1855.  As  an  economist, 
Jones  stands  between  the  school  of  Adam  Smith 
and  the  modem  historical  economists.  He 
recognizes  strongly  the  necessity  of  the  inductive 
method,  and  opposes  the  deductive  method  of 
Ricardo. 

JOWBTT,  F.  W.:  English  Labor  M.P.;  bom 
at  Bradford.  He  workedin  the  textile  mills  there 
and  became  manufacturer's  manager  at  twenty- 
eight.  In  1 90 1  Jowett  devoted  himself  to  public 
work,  and  for  several  years  was  director  of  the 
Bradford  Provident  Industrial  Society.  In  1893 
he  became  a  city  councilor,  and  in  1895  was  made 
an  alderman.  Mr.  Jowett  was  before  the  con- 
stituency from  1897.  He  was  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment, 1906,  for  Bradford  West,  indorsed  by  the 
Labor  Representative  Committee.  Address:  2 
Grantham  Place,  Bradford. 

JUDAISM,  SOCIAL  POLmr  OF:  All  views 
and  interpretations  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  He- 
brew race  find  in  them  the  institutes  of  a  peculiar 
social  polity.  Viewed  as  the  product  of  infallible 
inspiration  or  in  the  light  of  the  latest  and  highest 
criticism,  the  Old  Testament  records  a  social 
polity,  whether  given  of  God  in  immediate  revela- 
tion or  developed  through  long  ages  of  national 
evolution,  of  deepest  interest  and  most  practical 
significance.  The  heart  of  the  whole  is  in  the 
national  law.  Says  Canon  Fremantle  ("The 
World  the  Subject  of  Redemption"): 

The  Law  was  the  center  of  the  religion  and  theology  of 
Israel.  .  .  .  It  was  not  "the  law  of  commandment!  contained 
in  ordinance*,"  but  the  law  of  righteousness,  which  underlays 
the  ordinances.  .  ,  ,  The  mtrt  ceremonialism,  apart  from 
moral  good,  finds  no  encouragement  in  the  Old  Testament. 
Against  that  all  the  prophets  from  Hosea  onward  protest. 
.  .  ..  The  law  of  mofal  and  political  relations  is  the  center  of 
2he  theology  of  the  CMd  Testament.  .  .  .  The  theme  which 
is  more  than  any  other  upon  their  poets'  lips  is  the  law  of 
Jehovah.  .  .  . 

In  the  Psalms  there  are  a  few  faint  allusions  to  ceremonial 


customs,  such  as  the  laws  of  drink  offerings  ct  Uood,  or  at 
forUdden  food,  or  the  purging  with  hyssop;  a  few  words  about 
the  new  moon  and  solemn  feast  days;  not  a  word  about  cir- 
cumcision, not  a  word  atxmt  the  passover,  not  a  wxvd  about 
the  Sabbaths,  not  a  word  about  ceremonial  undeanness. 
lliere  is  probably  in  modem  hymns,  eighteen  centuries  after 
Christ,  more  of  artificial  relimon  thsjj  in  tlie  Psalms,  written 
in  the  bosom  of  Judaism.  But,  on  the  other  iumd,  almost 
every  Psalm  appeals  to  the  law  of  plain  justice,  public  and 
private.  ...  It  is  the  moral  and  politioil  law,  not  the 
ceremonial,  which  is  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  basis  of  the  whole  law  is  the  recognition 
of  Jehovah  as  the  God  of  the  nation,  the  Creator 
and  Rtiler  and  Owner  of  the  earth.  Land  belongs 
to  Him;  His  are  the  firstfruits;  He  is  the  God  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob;  His  law  is  to  be 
obeyed.  This  law  is  given  to  the  or- 
Satianal  S.'^i>2^  nation,  not  to  individuals. 
BaSi  ^^^  ^'^*  **"*y  °^  parents  to  the  male 
child  of  a  Gentile  convert  was  circum- 
cision, the  symbol  of  initiation  into 
the  national  life.  The  Law  was  not  given  to  any 
person  in  view  of  a  personal  relation  to  God,  but 
only  to  the  circumcised,  or  their  wives  and 
daughters,  those  who  belonged  to  the  organic 
national  life.  It  was,  thus,  primarily  a  law  of 
institutions.  With  the  organized  national  life 
went  the  family.  The  first  duty  of  the  circum- 
cised child  was  to  obey  and  honor  his  parents 
(Ex.  XX.  13).  "Thou  shalt  rise  up  before  the 
hoary  head,  and  honor  the  face  of  tne  old  man  " 
(Lev.  xix.  32).  Purity  and  chastity  were  strictly 
inculcated.  The  law  allowed  polygamy;  but  he 
who  follows  the  development  of  the  Hebrew  peo-  • 
pie  from  the  obscenity  and  impurity,  into  wnich 
they  are  recorded  as  falling,  through  idolatrous 
practises,  in  the  early  years  of  their  history,  into 
the  comparative  purity  and  monogamy  which 
prevailed  among  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ, 
will  realize  how  practically  the  Law  aided  and  de- 
veloped pure  family  life. 

As  in  all  patriarchal  civilizations,  the  servant 
or  slave  was  made  a  member  of  the  household. 
Slavery  was  allowed,  but  it  was  nothing  like 
chattel  slavery;  it  was  scarcely  slaverj*.  In 
Judea  alone  of  all  countries,  ancient  and  modem, 
the  slave  had  rights  and  was  not  un- 
TrMtaant  ^^^  ^^^  caprice  of  his  master.  Every 
_.  jv-  «--_  Hebrew  slave  could  go  free  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  year  (Ex.  xxi.  2).  He 
was  to  be  furnished  liberally  out  of  the 
flock,  and  out  of  the  flour,  and  out  of  the  wine- 
press (Deut.  XV.  14).  The  wages  of  servants  were 
to  be  paid  every  night:  "The  wages  of  him  that  is 
hired  shall  not  abide  all  night  until  the  morning" 
(Lev.  xix.  13).  Charity  in  all  relations  was  m- 
culcated:  ""Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor,"  said 
the  law  (Lev.  xix.  18);  "Thou  shalt  hate  thine 
enemy"  was  an  unauthorized  addition.  Justice 
in  trade  was  a  sacred  duty  (Lev.  xix.  36) ;  but  the 
needy  were  particularly  to  be  aided.  "If  there 
be  among  you  a  poor  man,  of  one  of  the  brethren, 
within  any  of  the  gates  in  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee,  thou  shalt  not  harden 
thy  heart,  nor  shut  thine  hand  from  thy  poor 
brother,  but  thou  shalt  open  thine  hand  wide  unto 
him  and  shalt  surely  lend  him  sufficient  for  his 
need ' '  (Deut.  xv.  7,8).  The  loan  was  to  be  with- 
out interest.  "If  thou  lend  money  to  any  of  my 
people  that  is  poor  by  thee,  thou  shalt  not  be  to 
him  as  a  usurer;  neither  shalt  thou  lay  upon  him 
usttfy"  (Ex.  xxii.  25).  Usury  meant  mterest; 
the  word  is  sometimes  translated  increase.  "Thoa 
shalt  not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy  brother,  usury 
of  money,  usury  of  victuals,  usury  of  anything 
that  is  lent  upon  usury,"  said  the  Deuteronomic 
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law.  This  was  not  a  moral  law  of  universal  va- 
lidity. The  Hebrew  was  allowed  to  take  interest 
from  a  Gentile.  "Unto  a  stranger  thou  mayest 
lend  upon  usury"  (Deut.  xxiii.  20).  It  was  a  so- 
cialist law,  and  one  had  to  belong  to  the  instituted 
nation  to  gain  its  benefits.  Those  who  walked 
through  cornfields  or  vineyards  were  to  be  allowed 
to  pluck  of  the  com  or  the  vine  (Deut.  xxiii.  aO. 
The  widow  and  the  orphan  were  particularly  to  be 
caiedfor  (Deut.  x.  18). 

All  these  enactments  were  made  possible  by 
the  Hebrew  land  law.     Under  private  property 
and  a  competitive  civilization  it  is  impossible  to 
lend  without  interest  to  every  one 
y^^  j^      that  asks,  or  to  allow  trespassmg  on 
■^^  a  planted  field  or  vineyard.     Under 

the  Hebrew  law  it  was  possible,  be- 
cause everybody  was  protected  in  the  use  (not 
ownership)  of  a  little  land,  and  therefore  those 
who  neeaed  to  borrow  or  receive  aid  were  com- 
paratively few.  God  was  considered  the  owner 
of  all  the  land,  and  it  was  meted  out  not  for  own- 
ership, but  for  use.  "The  land  shall  not  be  sold 
forever,  for  the  land  is  mine,"  God  is  represented 
as  saving  in  Lev.  xxv.  33.  The  land  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  measured  out  by  Joshua  bv 
the  line  and  the  lot,  and  a  portion  assi^ed  to  each 
family  according  to  its  size.  And  this  ownership 
for  use  was  in^ienable.  If  any  family  became 
embarrassed  and  gave  the  land  in  debt,  it  re- 
turned on  the  fiftieth  year — the  year  of  jubilee — 
to  its  former  owner.  This  was  the  wordmg  of  the 
law  as  given  in  Lev.  xxv.  34-31 : 

And  in  all  the  land  o{  your  poueasion  ye  shall  grant  a  re- 
demption for  the  land. 

If  thy  brother  be  waxen  poor,  and  hath  raid  away  som*  of 
his  poeaession,  and  if  any  oi  his  Idn  come  to  redeem  it,  then 
shall  he  redeem  that  which  his  brother  sold. 

And  if  the  man  have  none  to  redeem  it,  and  himself  be  able 
to  redeem  it : 

Then  let  him  count  the  years  of  the  sale  thereof,  and  re- 
store the  overplus  unto  the  man  to  whom  he  sold  it,  that  he 
may  return  unto  his  ponscairion. 

But  if  he  be  not  able  to  restore  it  to  him,  then  that  which  i< 
■old  shall  remain  in  the  band  of  him  that  hath  bought  it 
nntil  the  year  of  jubilee;  and  in  the  jubilee  it  shall  go  out.  and 
he  shall  return  unto  his  possession. 

There  was  a  difference,  however,  with  walled 
cities. 

And  if  a  man  sell  a  dwelling-house  in  a  walled  city,  then  be 
may  redeem  it  within  a  whole  year  after  it  is  sold;  wilMn  a 
full  year  may  he  redeem  it. 

And  if  it  be  not  redeemed  within  the  space  of  a  ftill  year, 
then  the  house  that  is  in  the  walled  city  shall  be  establuhed 
forever  to  him  that  bought  it,  throughout  his  generations: 
it  shall  not  go  out  in  the  jubilee. 

But  the  bouses  of  the  villages,  which  have  no  walls  round 
about  them,  shall  be  counted  as  the  fields  of  the  country: 
they  may  be  redeemed,  and  they  shall  go  out  in  the  jubilee. 

The  object  of  this  distinction  seems  to  have 
been  to  make  agriculttural  life  and  property  more 
secure  than  city  life  and  property,  in  order  to 
encourage  agricultural  life.  But  it  was  not  only 
the  land  that  the  law  protected  for  the  use  of  all. 
It  was  a  socialist  law  in  that  it  protected  the 
worker  in  the  ownership  of  his  tools.  If  he  gave 
them  in  pledge  they  could  not  be  kept  from  him 
overnight.     Says  Deut.  xxiv.  10-14: 

When  thou  doit  lend  thy  brother  anything,  thou  shalt  not 
go  into  his  house  to  fetch  his  pledge. 

Tbon  shalt  stand  abroad,  and  the  man  to  whom  thou  dcat 
lend  shall  bring  out  the  pledge  abroad  unto  thee. 

And  if  the  nuw  b*  poor,  thou  shalt  not  sleep  with  his  pledge. 

In  any  case  thou  shalt  deliver  him  the  pledge  again  when 
the  sun  goeth  down,  that  he  may  sleep  in  his  own  raiment, 
and  blesa  thee:  and  it  shall  be  righteousness  unto  thee  before 
the  Lord  thy  God. 

Verse  6  in  the  same  chapter  says:  "No  man 
shall   take    the   nether  or    upper   millstone   to 
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for  he  taketh  a  man's  life  to  pledge." 
Protected  thus,  both  in  the  access  to  land  and  the 
use  of  tools,  no  Hebrew,  as  long  as  the  law  was 
obeyed,  need  be  poor.  Taxation  was  a  single  tax 
of  one  tenth  of  all  produce  of  the  soil  or  the  flock. 
This  prevented  all  extortion  of  financiers.  The 
whole  system  of  laws  was  connected  with  a 
ritual  to  connect  the  political  law  with  the 
thought  of  God.  Great  religious 
festivals  were  organized  in  connection 
with  the  national  history  and  with 
the  seasons.  The  Levites  admin- 
istered the  law  in  connection  with 
the  temple  or  religious  gatherings.  The  people, 
in  solemn  assemblies,  repeated  the  curses  and 
blessings  of  the  Law.  The  whole  law  of  the  land 
was  connected  with  the  religious  Sabbatical 
feasts.  One  day  in  seven  the  laborer  found  com- 
plete rest.  One  year  in  seven  the  land  was  to  go 
untitled;  the  slave  was  to  go  free;  one  year  m 
seven  times  seven  was  the  year  of  jubilee,  when 
land  reverted  to  the  owner  and  every  mortgage 
was  wiped  off.  Religion  was  thus  associated 
with  relief  from  labor  and  release  from  debt. 
There  was  no  king;  those  ruled  who  showed 
themselves  inspired  of  God;  the  nation  was 
organized  by  tnbes,  families,  and  other  divisions. 
Such  was,  in  brief,  the  Hebrew  social  polity.  In 
practise  it  was  overthrown.  The  Hebrew  people 
eventtially  chose  a  king,  and  found  slavery  and 
captivity.  Some  think  the  law  was  never  ful- 
filled; that  the  law  we  have  summarized  was  only 
very  gradually  developed.  With  the  history  we 
are  not  here  concerned.  Christian  socialists  be- 
lieve that  it  needed  the  Spirit  of  Christ  to  fulfil 
the  law.  (See  Christian  Socialism.)  Socialists 
argue  that  the  world  was  not  yet  ready  for  social- 
ism. Individualists  claim  that  it  was  an  impos- 
sible and  impractical  legalism. 

RsraRBNCB:    Canon    W.   H.   Premantle,    Th*  World,  Iht 
Sibifct  of  RtdtmpHon. 

JUDICIARY  SYSTEM  UnTBD  STATES  AITD 
GREAT  BRITAUT:  (For  other  countries,  see 
those  countries.) 

I.  United  States. 

The  judidaiy  system  of  the  U.  S.,  on  account 
of  the  size  of  the  country  and  the  involved  rela- 
tion of  federal  and  state  courts,  is  very  much 
more  complicated  and  involved  than  in  any 
other,  and  m  no  other  country  does  the  judiciary 
play  the  important  political  part  that  it  does  in 
the  U.  S. ;  for  in  no  country  except  the  U.  S.  is  the 
Supreme  Court  of  justice  also  the  Supreme  Court 
of  legislative  judgment. 

We  consider  (a)  the  Federal  Courts;  (fc)  the 
Supreme  Court;  (c)  the  State  Courts;  (d)  the  Mis- 
carriage of  Justice. 

0.  The  Federal  Courts. — ^The  constitution  gives 
to  federal  courts  jurisdiction  in 

1 .  All  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  tmder  the 
constitution,  the  laws  of  the  U.S.,  treaties  made, 
or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority, 
and  in  general  all  cases  concerning  the  country  as 
a  whole,  ministers,  and  consuls. 

a.  Controversies  between  two  or  more  states,' 
between  citizens  of  different  states,  between  citi- 
zens of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  g^nts 
of  different  states,  and  between  a  state,  or  the 
citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or 
subjects. 

The  federal  courts  are  of  three  kinds — the  Su- 
preme Court  at  Washington,  circuit,  and  district 
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courts.  The  Supreme  Court  has  nine  judge» — a 
chief  justice  {salary,  $13,000)  and  eight  associate 
judges  (salaries,  $13,500).  They  are  nominated 
tor  life  by  the  president  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  and  are  removable  only  by  impeachment. 
Only  once  has  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  been 
impeached — Samuel  Chase,  of  Maryland,  in 
1804-5,  ^'^^  then  unsuccessfully.  The  Supreme 
Cotirt  sits  from  October  to  July  of  each  year.  Six 
judges  must  be  present  to  pronounce  a  decision, 
ana  every  case  is  discust  by  the  whole  body 
twice  over. 

The  circuit  cotirts  number  nine,  each  with  its 
own  judges  (salaries,  $7,000),  and  to  each  is  al- 
lotted a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court.  A  Circuit 
Cotut  of  Appeals  was  established  in  1891,  to  at- 
tempt to  reUeve  the  overtaxed  Supreme  Court. 
District  courts  number  91,  and  there  has  been 
established  at  Washington  a  special  Cotu^  of 
Claims.  All  federal  judges  are  appointed  for 
life  (subject  to  impeachment),  as  the  Supreme 
judg^,  tho  the  constitution  does  not  state  that 
this  should  be  so.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  and 
where  a  state  is  a  party,  is  original ;  in  all  other 
cases  it  is  appellate. 

The  crimmal  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts, 

which  extends  to  all  offenses  against  federal  law, 

is  purely  statutory.     "The  U.  S.  as 

Jiuiidlatilm  ^""^^  '^^  have  no  common  law.     It 
^niuaunai  jgyjygg  j^g  powers  from  the  grant  of 

the  people  made  bv  the  constitution, 
and  they  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  written  law,  and 
not  elsewhere"  (Cooley's  "Principles,"  p.  131). 

Each  federal  court  has  attached  to  it  a  U.  S. 
marshal,  to  carry  out  its  decisions,  and  he  can 
call  on  good  citizens  for  help,  and,  if  necessary, 
apply  to  Washington  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the 
feoeral  troops. 

On  the  somewhat  complicated  point  as  to  the 
relation  of  federal  and  state  law,  Mr.  Bryce  says 
("The  American  CommonwealUi,"  ist  ed.  pp. 
347,  848): 

The  U.  S.  i«  a  federation  of  conunonwealthi,  each  of  which 
hu  its  own  constitution  and  Uws.  The  fedeial  constitution 
not  only  gives  certain  powers  to  Congress,  as  the  national 
legislature,  but  recognises  certain  powers  in  the  states,  in 
virtue  whereof  their  respective  peoples  have  enacted  funda- 
mental state  laws  (the  state  constitutions)  and  have  en- 
abled their  respective  legislatures  to  pass  state  statutes. 
However,  as  the  nation  takes  precedence  of  the  states,  the 
federal  constitution,  which  Is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land 
everywhere,  and  the  statutes  duly  made  by  Congress  under  it, 
are  preferred  to  all  state  constitutions  and  statutes;  and  if  any 
conflict  arise  between  them,  the  latter  must  Rive  way.  The 
same  phenomenon  therefore  occurs  as  in  the  case  of  an  incon- 
sistency between  the  constitution  and  a  congressional  statute. 
Where  it  is  shown  that  a  state  constitution  or  statute  in- 
fringes either  the  federal  constitution  or  a  federal  (i.  e., 
congressional)  statute,  the  state  constitution  or  statute  must 
be  held  and  declared  invalid.  And  this  declaration  must,  of 
course,  proceed  from  the  courts,  nor  solely  from  the  federal 
courts;  because  when  a  state  court  decides  against  its  own 
statutes  or  constitution  in  favor  of  a  federal  law,  its  decision 
is  final. 

b.  The  Supreme  Court. — The  constitution  of  the 
U.  S.  is  above  the  power  of  Congress  to  change. 
It  was  ratified  and  made  binding  not  by  Congress, 
but  by  the  people,  and  can  be  amended  onhr  by 
the  people  in  appointed  ways — sl  most  dimcult 
and  slow  process.  Congress  can  therefore  legis- 
late only  subject  to  the  limits  the  constitution 
sets.  The  tenth  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
adopted  in  1 79 1 ,  distinctly  says :  "  The  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  U.  S.  by  the  constitution  nor  pro- 
hibited by  it  to  the  states  are  reserved  to  the  states 
resoectively  or  to  the  people." 

The  body  that  finally  decides  what  is  constitu- 


tional is  the  Supreme  Cotirt.  Anjr  law  that  the 
Supreme  Court  decides  unconstituaonal  is  illegal. 
This  gives  the  Supreme  Court  enormous  power. 
After  long  debate  Congress  passed  an  income  tax 
(q.  v.),  and  there  is  no  question  that  such  a  tax 
was  desired  by  a  large  majority  of  the  people;  but 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  by  one  vote  tnat  the 
bill  was  unconstitutional,  and  the  bill  did  not  be- 
come law.  In  such  a  case  a  single  corrupt  judge 
could  subvert  the  will  of  the  whole  people  save 
as  by  slow  process  the  constitution  is  amended. 
This  to  an  extent  makes  the  judiciary  supreme 
over  Congress  and  the  executive,  and  (except  by 
the  slow  process  of  constitutional  amendment)  to 
a  d^ee  supreme  over  the  people.  It  is  true  that 
the  Supreme  Court  does  not  formally  act  on  legis- 
lative Dills — its  power  is  only  one  of  interpreta- 
tion. It  simply  decides  the  individual  case 
brought  before  it  according  to  the  law,  and  where 
laws  conflict,  according  to  the  hi|;hest  law,  that 
is  the  constitution ;  but  this  practically  enables  it 
to  pass  upon  any  bill  enacted  by 
jif-gfg-g.  Congress.  And  this  power  of  inter- 
fS^J^  pretation  is  the  greater  for  two  rea- 
sons: (x)  That  a  wrong  decision  is 
not  easily  reversed.  In  England,  if 
the  courts  find  that  a  law  means  what  the  people 
do  not  desire,  the  law  can  easily  be  amended.  In 
the  U.  S.  a  wrong  interpretation  of  the  constitu- 
tion is  most  difficult  to  reverse.  (2)  The  consti- 
tution, being  of  necessity  brief,  the  opportunity 
for  interpretation  is  very  broad.  Hence  in  prac- 
tise the  Supreme  Court  has  enormous  power.  It 
is  true  that  this  power  has  not  been  frequently 
corruptly  tised.  The  Supreme  Court  has  not  by 
many  been  considered  venal  or  even  unfair;  but 
the  trouble  is  that  the  people  often  have  more  to 
fear  from  just  decisions  than  unjust.  A  decision 
flagrantly  unjust  or  venal  could  be  more  easily 
reversed ;  but  a  just  decision  that  the  constitution 
does  not  allow  of  a  certain  measure  is  difficult  to 
reverse,  even  tho  the  whole  people  desire  it.  Yet, 
to  Democrats,  at  least,  what  the  large  majority 
desire  ought  to  be  legal.  Legislation  ought  to 
belong  in  usufruct  to  the  living.  A  free  people 
ought  not  to  be  fettered  by  a  constitution  enacted 
a  century  ago  under  conditions  utterly  different 
from  the  present.  Yet  if  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
cides a  bill  tmconstitutional,  it  cannot  hold,  no 
matter  what  the  people  will,  save  by  slow  process 
of  amendment;  and  the  more  honest  the  judges 
are  the  more  difficult  to  change  the  decision.  In 
cases  where  a  U.  S.  official,  like  the  president, 
deems  that  the  Supreme  C^urt  has  maide  a  mis- 
take in  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  it 
has  been  claimed  that  he  must  follow  the  best 
judgment  he  has  and  disobey  the  Supreme  Court, 
since,  in  his  judgment,  to  obey  the  court  would 
violate  the  constitution  he  is  first  of  all  bound  to 
obey.  President  Jackson  attacked  the  U.  S. 
Bank  as  illegal,  tho  the  Supreme  Court  had  de- 
cided it  legal.  Jefferson  denounced  a  judgment 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Majorities  in  Congress 
have  claimed  the  same  right;  but  recently  both 
executive  and  legislative  have  receded  from 
claiming  this  rie:ht,  and  certainly  in  case  of  a  just 
decision  it  would  be  impossible  to  disobey  it  on 
this  ground. 

The  constitution  does  not  limit  the  number  of 
supreme  judges,  and  some  claim  that  the  will  of 
the  people  could  be  realized  by  appointing  judges 
who  would  decide  that  the  will  of  the  people  was 
constitutional;  but  such  a  procedure  would  be 
looked  upon  as  revolutionary  by  many,  if  not  by 
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most.  The  seriousness  of  this  feature  of  the  con- 
stitution cannot,  therefore,  be  easily  exaggerated. 
It  is  true  that  thus  far  no  great  evils  have  seemed 
to  arise.  John  Fiske  says  of  the  Supreme  Court 
("Civil  Government  in  the  U.  S."  p.  252): 

It  is  pcenlUrly  Americui,  and  for  Sti  axalted  character  and 
III  li  11I111  wrviccs  it  is  on  institution  of  which  Americana  may 
ndl  be  proud. 

Mr.  Biyce  says  ("The  American  Common- 
wealth," ist  ed.,  pp.  406,  407): 

The  rigid  constitution  of  the  U.  S.  has  rendered  and 
lendan  inestimable  service.  It  opposes  obstacles  to  rash 
and  hasty  changes.  It  secures  time  lor  deliberation.  ...  It 
{onus  the  mind  and  temper  of  the  people.  It  trains  them  to 
habits  of  legality.  ...  It  familiarises  them  with,  it  attaches 
tham  by  ties  a.  pride  and  reverence  to,  those  fundamental 
tratbf  on  which  the  constitution  is  baaed. 

And  again  (p.  371): 

Tba  credit  and  dignity  of  the  Supieme  Court  stand  very 
high.  No  one  of  its  members  has  ever  been  suspected  oL 
corruption,  and  comparatively  few  have  allowed  their  politi- 
cal sympathies  to  disturb  their  official  judgment. 

But  in  spite  of  this  favorable  view  two  things 
must  be  remembered:  (i)  that  the  longer  the 
country  moves  from  the  conditions  when  the 
constitution  was  framed,  the  more  must  its  re- 
quirements fetter  and  be  unsuited  to  the  needs 
and  wishes  of  the  people;  (3)  the  more  political 
questions  turn  upon  industrial  and  financial 
questions,  the  more  likely  is  the  Supreme  Court 
to  be  out  of  touch  with  the  masses  of  the  coun- 
try. Almost  of  necessity  the  supreme  judges 
come  from  the  class  of  the  most  educated,  the 
most  successful,  the  most  wealthy;  this  must  be 
so  almost  inevitably  from  the  nature  of  the  case; 
almost  inevitably,  therefore,  with  the  best  of  will, 
they  must  judge  from  their  environment,  their 
education,  their  experience.  Whether  they  will 
imderstand  the  common  people  is, 
If  therefore,    especially    in    mdustrial 

uBMMBuy  matters,  at  least  questionable.  With- 
out, then,  reflection  upon  the  purity 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  its  power  under  the  con- 
stitution IS  open  to  the  gravest  question.  It  is 
not  necessary.  In  England  it  is  not  so.  In  Eng- 
land, Magna  Charta,  the  BiU  of  Rights,  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  the  Acts  of  Union  with  Scotland 
and  Ireland  are  merely  ordinary  laws  which  can 
be  repealed  by  Parliament  at  any  moment.  There 
is  no  constitution  superior  to  the  legislature. 
All  laws  are  made  by  the  legislature  and  all  can 
be  repealed  by  it ;  nor  is  the  mstitution  necessary 
even  to  a  republic. 

Says  Mr.  Bryce  ("The  American  Clommon- 
wealtb,"  pp.  359,  a6o): 

The  caae  of  Switteriand  shows  that  the  American  plan  is  not 
the  only  one  passible  to  a  federation.  The  Swiss  Federal 
Cooit,  while  instituted  in  imitation  of  the  American,  is  not 
the  only  authority  competent  to  determine  whether  a  canon- 
ical law  is  void  because  inconsistent  with  the  federal  con- 
stitution, for  in  some  cases  recourse  must  be  hod  not  to  the 
court  but  to  the  Federal  Council,  which  is  a  sort  of  executive 
cabinet  of  the  oonfedeiation.  And  the  Federal  Court  is 
bound  to  enforce  every  law  passed  by  the  federal  legislature, 
even  if  it  violate  the  constitution.  In  other  words,  the 
Swiss  constitution  has  reserved  aome  poinU  of  canomcal 
law  for  on  authority  not  judicial,  but  political,  and  has  made 
tin  federal  legislature  the  sole  judge  of  its  own  powers,  the 
authorized  faiterpieter  of  the  constitution,  and  an  interpreter 
not  HIcely  to  proceed  on  purely  legal  grounds. 

Some  radicals  believe  that  the  cure  for  America 
lies  in  one  constitutional  amendment  _  giving  to 
Congress  the  power  of  action,  within  certain 
limits,  without  reference  to  the  constitution.  A 
large  number  find  the  cure  in  the  adoption  of  the 
referendum  (9.  v.). 


c.  State  Judiciary. — ^The  judiciary  in  every 
state  includes  three  sets  of  courts:  A  supreme 
court  or  court  of  appeals;  superior  courts  of 
record ;  local  courts ;  but  the  particular  names  and 
relations  of  these  several  tribunals  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  criminal  business  vary  sreatly 
from  state  to  state.  There  are  courts  of  com- 
mon pleas,  probate  courts,  surrogate  courts,  pre- 
rogative courts,  coiuts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or- 
phans' courts,  courts  of  general  sessions  of  the 
peace  and  jail  delivery,  quarter  sessions,  hustings' 
courts,  county  courts,  etc. 

The  jurisdiction  of  state  courts  is  complete. 
There  is  no  appeal  to  federal  courts  except  on 
matters  pertaining  to  federal  law.  Each  state 
recognizes  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  a  sister 
state,  gives  credit  to  its  public  acts  and  records, 
and  ddivers  up  to  its  justice  any  fugitive  from  its 
jttrisdiction  charged  with  a  crime.  Of  course 
the  courts  of  one  state  are  not  bound  either  by 
law  or  usage  to  follow  the  reported  decisions  of 
those  of  another  state.  They  use  such  decisions 
merely  for  their  own  enlightenment,  and  as  some 
evidence  of  the  common  law,  just  as  they  use  the 
English  law  reports.  Each  state  makes  its  own 
law,  and  these  laws  vary  enormously  not  only  be- 
tween states,  but  also  from  time  to  time. 

Concerning  thepurity  of  the  state  judiciary, 
Mr.  Bryce  says  ("Tne  American  Conunonwealth," 
p.  507): 

Any  one  of  the  three  phenomena  I  have  described — popular 
elections,  short  terms,  and  small  salaries — would  be  sufficient 
to  lower  the  character  of  tba  judiciarjr.  Popular  elections 
throw  the  choice  into  the  hands  of  pohtical  parties — that  is 
to  say,  of  knots  of  wirepullers,  inclined  to  use  every  office  as  a 
means  of  rewarding  political  services,  and  garrisoning  with 
grateful  partisans  pacts  which  may  conceivably  beccnne  of 
political  unportance.  Short  terms  .  .  .  oblige  the  judge  to 
remember  and  keep  on  good  terms  with  those  who  have 
made  him  what  he  is,  and  in  whose  hands  his  fortunes  lie.  .  .  . 
Small  salaries  prevent  able  men  from  offering  themselves  for 
places  whose  incomes  are  perhaps  only  one  tenth  of  what  a 
leadings  barrister  can  make  by  private  practise.  .  .  .  The  mis- 
chief u  serious,  but  I  must  own  that  it  is  smaller  than  a 
European  observer  is  prepared  to  expect. 

The  reasons  given  for  this  lack  of  the  worst  re- 
sults Mr.  Bryce  considers  the  presence  in  every 
state  of  federal  tribunals,  the  power  of  public 
opinion,  and  lastly  the  power  of  the  professional 
influence  of  the  bar.  Nevertheless,  great  scan- 
dals have  arisen.     (See  Corruption.) 

Lawyers  in  the  U.  S.,  differently  from  those  in 
Europe,  are  allowed  to  plead  in  any  court  they 
will.  Almost  absolute  liberty  is  given.  The  re- 
sult is  an  intense  competition,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  a  low  tone  for  the  profession. 

Tliis  freedom  allows  01  great  injustice  to  the 
poor.  Judgments  are  often  pronoimced,  not 
upon  absolute  equity,  but  upon  whether  the  ac- 
cused has  in  court  been  proven  to  have  violated  a 
law.  Especially  where  the  laws  are  as  involved 
as  in  the  U.  S.,  a  shrewd  lawyer,  unless  opposed 
by  one  equally  shrewd,  can  find  some  loophole  in 
the  law  tor  almost  any  client,  at  least  in  civil 
practise.  A  wealthy  corporation  can  afford  to  em- 
ploy the  shrewdest  counsel.  The  poor  usually 
cannot.  Therefore  the  poor  are  usually  in  such 
cases  helpless.  Of  the  injustice  of  tms  to  the 
poor  we  speak  in  the  next  section.  Of  its  effect 
upon  the  lawyers  we  S}>eak  now.  It 
Caraaration  '"^^^^  thaX  in  most  cases  success  for 
^2~*~r^  the  lawyer  lies  in  shrewdly  defending 
"'"*■  or  serving  the  interests  of  the  great 
corporations,  as  the  railroads,  etc. 
To  do  this  rei^uires  of  necessity  no  actual  dis- 
honesty, but  simply  the  development  of  ability 
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to  see  shrewd  ways  of  avoiding  or  using  the  re- 
quirements of  law.  The  average  successftu  lawyer 
is  the  corporation  lawyer.  He  becomes  accus- 
tomed to  viewing  things  not  from  the  standpoint 
of  e<}uity,  but  of  shrewd  interpretation  in  favor 
of  his  corporation.  This  is  what  he  is  paid  to 
do.  Involving  at  first  at  least  no  absolute  dis- 
honesty, it  leads  too  often  to  a  blunting  of  the 
moral  sense.  Even  where  this  does  not  result,  by 
'  his  interests,  his  ambitions,  his  associations,  his 
professional  instinct,  above  all,  his  social  environ- 
ment, he  becomes  honestly  the  partisan  of  the 
corporation.  He  goes  into  the  legislature  and 
finos  there  abundant  opportunity  to  serve  his 
former  clients,  and  by  his  training  is  led  even  tm- 
consciously  to  do  so.  The  financial  prizes  in  this 
line  are  very  large.  Corporation  lawyers,  in  what 
is  considered  perfectly  legitimate  practise,  can 
make  as  much  as  $ioo,oco  a  year,  while  Sjo.ooo 
is  not  infrequent.  With  114,000  lawyers  m  the 
U.  S.,  in  1900  competing  for  these  prizes,  many  of 
them  poor,  the  temptation  to  rise  oy  serving  the 
interests  of  wealth  becomes  well-nigh  irresistible. 
A  very  few  succeed  by  championing  the  cause  of 
labor,  but  usually  thev  lose  professional  and  social 
caste,  so  that  many  who  for  political  reasons  might 
choose  the  side  of  the  poor  are  deterred  by  family 
and  social  claims.  Under  these  circumstances, 
without  the  necessity  of  implying  any  unusual 
corruption  on  the  part  of  the  lawyers,  the  people 
are,  and  especially  the  labor  people,  not  without 
reason,  growing  suspicious  of  corporation  attor- 
neys, and  particulany  of  their  presence  in  legis- 
latures, where,  however,  they  form  the  large 
maiority  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

a.  The  Miscarriage  of  Justice. — ^The  miscar- 
riage of  justice  in  modem  courts  is  not  mainly 
due  to  unjust  judges  or  corrupt  lawyers,  but  to 
the  present  judicial  system.  Professor  Ely  writes 
in  the  Christian  Advocate: 

Periisp*  no  current  phrue  is  more  frequently  heard  than 
that  all  men  are  equal  before  the  law.  It  belongi  to  a  claw 
of  phnses  which  cover  fact*  and  prevent  thousht.  Nothing 
could  be  farther  from  the  truth,  for  it  is  possible  to  mention 
at  least  six  respects  in  which  legal  inequality  exists  to-day  in 
the  U.  S. 

I.  All  men  are  supposed  to  be  familiar  with  the  law,  and 
ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  one.  How,  then,  can  we  talk 
about  the  equality  of  the  law,  when  the  law  is  so  complicated, 
and  only  few  can  know  it  ?  In  addition  to  the  comparatively 
few  who  can  know  it,  there  are  a  few  wealthy  individuals  and 
corpontions  who  can  employ  well-trained  experts  in  the  law 
to  inform  them  of  the  law  in  so  far  as  it  is  important  for  them 
to  know  it.  Compare  the  situation  in  this  respect  of  a  great 
railway  corporation  and  a  labor  organization  with  which  it 
may  he  engaged  in  conflict.  It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that 
some  of  the  ofBcera  of  the  corporation  may  themselves  be 
trained  lawyere,  receiving  salaries  of  from  ts.ooo  to  lis.ooo, 
and  in  addition  to  this  the  corporation  is  certain  to  have  in  its 
constant  employment  attorneys  receiving  high  salaries,  and 
who  give  advice  upon  every  step  taken.  The  counselors  of 
the  corporation  are  familiar  with  every  twist  and  turn  of  the 
law,  and  know  the  purport  of  conflicting  judicial  decisions, 

so  hard  for  the  ordinary  man  to  understand. 

The  highest  salary  ever  received  by  an  officer 

XnmiSS      of  a  labor  organization  was  ts.ooo,  and  it  is 

of  TjMMtlflii  helieved  that  at  the  present  time  no  one 

m  iJiHgwion  receives  over  t3,ooo.    No  labor  organization 

can  keep  in  its  constant  employ  able  attorneys, 

for,  on  the  one  hand,  it  cannot  pay  sufficiently 
high  salaries  to  secure  the  best  talent,  and,  on  the  other,  the 
position  at  attorney  for  working  men  is  not  calculated  to  lead 
to  further  advancement.  .  .  . 

».  The  law  affords  very  unec^ual  protection  to  the  rich  and 
to  the  poor.  The  avenues  of  justice  are  in  one  way  and  an- 
other closed  to  the  poor  and  ignorant.  If  ignorance  itself 
of  the  proper  methods  of  securing  redress  is  not  a  sufficient 
hairier,  fees  of  one  land  and  another  and  heavy  court  charges 
deter  the  poorer  membera  of  the  conununity  from  seeking 
justice  at  law.  When  poor  people  have  a  case  in  the  couru  to 
protect  them  against  their  employers,  or  others  with  larger 
economic  resources,  the  case  may  be  delayed  from  time  to 
time,  may  be  appealed  from  one  court  to  another,  and  it  may 
be  tnuiizerred  mm  one  Jurisdiction  to  another.     RsJlway 


corporations  eiuaged  in  interstate  commerce  like  to  trander 
cases  to  the  U.  S.  courts,  and  thus  they  can  put  their  antago- 
nists to  the  expense  of  long  journeys.  These  are  some  of  the 
ways  by  means  al  which  the  resources  of  the  poorer  party  can 
be  exhausted  and  justice  defeated.  Often  the  poor  man 
does  not  know  how  to  take  the  first  step  to  secure  justice,  and 
when  he  takes  the  first  step  it  often  happens  that  he  is  ex- 
hausted before  he  can  take  the  last  one. 


The  secretary  of  the  Chicago  Bureau  of  Justice,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made,  in  his  second  annual  report 
speaks  about  the  inaccessibility  of  the  means  of  legal  redress 


for  wagc-eamera,  and  generally  for  the  poorer  members  of  the 
community.  He  says  that  it  is  necessary  that  the  fee  system 
should  be  abolished,  both  in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  justices  of 
the  peace  and  to  constables.  .  .  . 

3.  We  must  consider  the  inequality  of  the  law  itself.  The 
law  in  the  U.  S.  is  not  so  framed  expressly  that  an  offense 
committed  by  an  employer  or  a  rich  man  receives  one  kind 
cf  punishment,  and  the  offense  committed  bjr  an  employee  or  a 
poor  man  receives  a  different  kind  of  punishment,  but  the 
penalties  are  so  framed  that  they  bear  with  unequal  severity 
upon  the  various  social  classes,  and  thus  offenses  apt  to  he 
committed  by  the  rich  are  not  likely  to  be  visited  by  such 
heavy  penalties  as  those  to  which  the  poorer  people  are 
specially  liable. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  quote  so  good  an  authority,  a  man 
so  highly  esteemed,  as  the  late  Josiah  Quincy,  who  in  his 
"Figures  of  the  Past"  thus  describes  one  land  of  legal  in- 
equality: "It  is  no  disrespect  to  the  majesty  of  the  law  to 
maintain  that  it  has  not  yet  sloughed  on  all  its  barbarisms. 
So  long  as  a  punishment  of  a  money  fine  is  accepted  from  the 
rich,  and  the  alternative  imprisonment  is  exacted  from  the 
poor,  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law  is  but  a  Monding 
phrase." 

4.  We  have  under  the  next  headingto  notice  the  unequal 
administration  of  even  equal  law.  The  devices  which  are 
open  to  those  who 'can  employ  the  best  legal  counsel  for 
escaping  the  penalties  of  the  law  on  the  one  hand,  and  for 

bringing  them  to  bear  heavily  on  opponents  on 

the  other  hand,  an  well  known  to  all.    Again, 

VMmtl      I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  make  a  quotation,  in 

*a_|J]a»f.    order  to  have  additional  confirmation  of  my 

*1  position,  altho  I  think  no  honest  and  well- 

WB  informed  man  will  attempt  to  dispute  it.     It 

excited  no  surprize  a  few  years  ago  when  Mr. 

Walling,  ex-Superintendent  of  Police  of  New 
York  City,  said,  "Altho,  of  course,  all  thin^  are  possible, 
yet  I  woiua  not  count  as  among  probable  oontmgencies  under 
the  present  system  of  government  in  New  York  the  hanging 
of  any  one  of  its  millionaires,  no  matter  how  unprovoked  or 
premeditated  the  murder  hr  might  have  committed." 

Many  examples  of  unequal  administration  of  the  law  can  be 
given — in  fact,  so  many  that  it  seems  almost  absurd  to 
mention  any  concrete  cases.  Nevertheless,  I  will  give  one  or 
two  illustrations  in  order  to  direct  the  thought  of  my  readen, 
and  to  lead  to  further  observation  on  their  part.  Railways 
are  again  instructive.  A  few  years  ago  a  temble  accident  oc- 
curred in  Massachusetts.  The  railway  directors  had  disre- 
garded the  express  recommendations  of  the  railway  com- 
missioners of  Massachusetts  to  test  the  safety  of  the  bridge 
properiy.  There  were  no  automatic  brakes,  and  there  were 
not  so  many  brakemen  as  the  law  requires.  A  prominent 
paper  of  New  York  of  high  standing  said  that  the  case  was 
clearly  one  of  a  preventable  accident,  and  that  it  was  deemed 
in  law  criminal  negligence.  The  writer  of  the  editorial  stated 
that  the  parties  responsible  could  be  indicted  and  punished, 
and  suggested  that  an  example  of  punishment  would  teach 
railway  managera  a  useful  lesson.  Is  it  necessary  to  tell  my 
readers  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  law?  Every 
reader  knows  it  before  I  state  it,  and  he  knows,  furthermore, 
that  the  law  in  such  cases  is  not  likely  to  be  enforced.  Sup- 
pose, on  the  other  hand,  that  the  leaders  Of  a  great  labor 
organization,  in  their  desire  to  raise  wages,  or  for  any  pe- 
cuniary reasons,  should  take  a  course  resulting  in  loss  of  life, 
is  there  one  of  my  readers  who  does  not  know  that  the  law 
would  by  a  very  heavy  hand  on  these  labor  leaden?  It 
happened  not  long  ago  that  certain  directon  of  a  great  eor^ 
poration  were  indicted  for  an  acddent  which  resulted  in  a 
horrible  death  of  passengen.  How  tenderly  and  consider- 
ately they  were  treated  when  they  were  brought  before  the 
court  was  described  by  the  daily  press,  and  the  bail  was  fixt 
at  ts.ooo,  a  mere  nothmg  for  men  of  vast  wealth.  About  the 
same  time  a  labor  leader  was  indicted  in  New  York  for  con- 
spiracy and  extortion.  This  leader  was  at  the  time  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  hail  was  at  fint  altogether  reused,  and  finally 
was  fixt  at  $so,ooo,  an  enormous  sum  for  sucn  a  person, 
probably  more  than  he  and  a  half  dozen  of  bis  best  friends 
together  were  worth. 

Taxation  reveals  another  land  of  unequal  administration. 
The  property  of  the  rich  is  rarely  assessed  at  so  high  a  relative 
rate  as  the  property  of  the  poor.  .  .  . 

5.  A  fifth  land  of  legal  inequality  is  seen  in  the  failure  to 
provide  laws  needed  by  the  masses  when  contrasted  with  the 
readiness  to  provide  laws  needed  by  the  few  rich,  especially 
powerful  corporations.  .  .  . 

6.  The  last  kind  of  legal  ineauality  rehites  to  the  use  of 
more  or  less  corrupt  means  for  defeating  the  ends  of  justice. 
These  means,  which  of  course  should  not  exist  at  all,  an 
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accenible  only  to  the  few.  Jury-bribing  is  one,  but  that  is 
coane  and  clumsy.  There  are  many  more  refined  processes. 
A  friend  at  mine  was  employed  in  a  large  law  office  which  was 
eonceraed  especially  with  railway  cases.  He  tells  me  that  the 
lawyen  in  this  oflSce  secure  a  list  of  all  names  on  the  |ury  list 
in  all  places  along  the  line  of  the  railway  for  which  they  are 
attorneys.  They  found  out  before  cases  were  tried  the 
personal  opinions  in  regard  to  railways  of  every  single  man 
who  could  be  drawn  for  jury  service,  and  they  challenged  the 
names  of  those  who  were  regarded  as  unfriendly  to  railways. 
Ha  said  that  it  thus  becomes  impossible  for  any  one  to  recover 
damages.  I  will  mention  only  two  other  devices  under  this 
head.  One  is  through  influence  with  the  appointing  power  to 
secure  the  appointment  of  judges  friendly  to  railway  internts 
where  judges   are   appointed,  and  through  influence  with 

Eilitidans  to  secure  the  nomination  of  judges  by  both  parties 
vorable  to  these  same  interests. 

II.  Great  Britain. 

The  judicial  system  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land is  much  more  simple.  In  England  and  Wales 
the  principal  courts  with  criminal  jurisdiction  are 
the  High  Court  of  Justice,  the  courts  of  oyer  and 
terminer  and  jail  delivery  (assizes),  the  general  or 
quarter  sessions,  the  petty  sessions  courts,  and 
Uie  Central  Criminal  Court.  Two  or  more 
justices  of  the  peace,  sitting  with  a  metropolitan 
or  borough  police  magistrate  or  other  stipendary 
magistrate,  constitute  a  petty  sessions  court. 
Two  justices  constitute  a  cotirt  of  "quarter  ses- 
sions," meeting  qtiarterly  in  "general  sessions" 
at  other  times.  Assize  courts  also  meet  quarterly 
in  appointed  towns,  held  by  a  commissioner, 
nominated  by  the  crown,-  usuaoly  from  the  King's 
Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  but 
sometimes  merely  a  king's  counsel.  The  Central 
Criminal  is  for  the  city  of  London.  The  petty 
sessions  deal  with  minor  offenses,  and  greater 
offenses  are  usually  investigated  by  them  and 
then  tried  in  sessions  or  assizes.  At  least  twelve 
and  not  over  twenty- three  citizens  of  the  district 
form  a  grand  jurv,  and  if  they  find  a  true  bill,  the 
case  is  tried  oefore  a  judge  and  petty  jury  of 
twelve,  from  which  there  is  ordinarily  no  appeal. 
If  declared  innocent  the  accused  cannot  be  tried 
again  on  the  charge;  if  convicted  on  questions  of 
law  (not  of  fact),  the  judge  may  reserve  the  case 
for  the  Court  of  Crown  C^es  Reserved. 

In  Scotland  borough  magistrates  and  justices 
of  the  peace  try  minor  cases;  county  sheriffs  are 
the  criminal  judges,  and  if  thw  try  cases  with  a 
jury  there  can  be  no  appeal.  "The  supreme  court 
IS  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  consists  of  all  the 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Sessions.  One  judge  can 
and  usually  does  try  most  eases. 

In  Ireland  the  system  is  not  essentia^  differ- 
ent from  that  of  England  and  Wales.  (F^or  other 
countries,  see  those  cotmtries.) 

JURY,  TRIAL  BY:  A  "petit"  jury  is  a  body 
of  twelve  men  selected  and  sworn  to  determine 
the  facts  as  to  a  suit  or  an  indictment  and  to  find 
their  verdict  according  to  the  evidence  presented 
to  them.  A  "grand"  jury  is  one  of  not  less  than 
twelve  or  more  than  twenty- three,  of  whom  twelve 
must  agree,  to  decide  whether  there  is  a  sufficient 
reasonable  probability  that  a  person  has  com- 
mitted an  offense  to  justify  presenting  or  holding 
him  for  trial  before  a  petit  jury.  The  grand  jury 
still  has  generally  the  right  to  some  extent  to  in- 
quire into  criminal  offenses  of  its  own  motion. 

The  jury,  as  known  in  England  and  America, 
is  the  descendant  of  the  Prankish  and  Norman 
use  of  the  inquisition,  i.  e.,  the  practise  of  ascer- 
taining^ facts  by  summoning  together  by  public 
authority  a  ntmiber  of  men  most  likely  ana  most 
competent,  as  living  in  the  place  where  the  facts 


occurred,  to  know  and  tell  the  truth.  By  a  slow, 
but  logical,  process  of  development,  it  is  now  es- 
tablished that  the  jury  must  base  their  verdict 
only  on  the  evidence  submitted  to  them.  The 
judges  have  now  adec[uate  power  to  set  aside  ver- 
dicte  which  they  consider  contrary  to  the  evidence 
or  to  the  instructions  given  by  the  court  as  to  the 
law,  and  to  reduce  damages.  It  is  clearly  estab- 
lished that  the  jury  are  to  deal  only  with  the 
facts,  and  that  all  matters  of  law  are  to  be  left  to 
the  judpie  in  civil  cases,  and  so  almost  everywhere 
in  criminal  cases.  Almost  everywhere,  provision 
is  made  for  waiver  of  jury  trial  by  consent  and  for 
sending  to  masters  or  auditors  cases  which  appear 
to  be  too  long  or  complex  for  the  jury,  even  tho 
the  parties  may  still  insist  upon  a  retrial  before  a 
jury.  Great  pains  are  taken  everywhere  to  se- 
cure impartial  juries.  The  parties  in  civil  cases, 
and  the  accused  in  criminal,  have  ample  oppor- 
timity  to  object  to  jurors  for  cause  and  to  some 
extent  without  assigning  cause. 

There  is  now,  as  there  always  has  been,  some 
complaint  of  the  jury  system,  but  nothing  more 
satiaactory  has  yet  been  developed.  In  criminal 
cases,  many  men  who  might  be  competent  are 
disqualified  because  they  have,  or  think  they  have, 
formed  an  opinion  on  newspaper  repirts.  Men 
of  intelligence  and  otherwise  good  cnaracter  are 
rarely  wUling  to  do  their  share  of  the  public  duty 
by  serving  on  juries,  while  others  not  fit  for  those 
duties  are  eager  to  undertake  them,  attracted  by 
the  pay,  generally  more  than  that  of  an  unskilled 
laborer.  That  this  is  nothing  new  may  be  seen 
from  the  recital  in  the  statute  of  13  Edward  I. ,  38, 
in  138^,  of  the  practise  of  putting  on  diseased, 
decrepit  and  poor  men,  and  sparing  the  rich.  The 
abolition  of  the  requirement  of  uniformity  in 
verdicts  is  often  and  frequently  urged. 

For  a  thorough  and  interesting  account  of  the 
development  ot  the  modem  English  and  Ameri- 
can jury  and  of  the  consequent  formation  of  a 
great  body  of  law  as  to  evidence,  see  "A  Prelimi- 
nary Treatise  on  Evidence,"  by  James  B.  Thayer, 
professor  at  the  Harvard  Law  School. 

Robert  H.  Gardiner. 

JUSn, -HERMAK:  Commissioner  of  Illinois 
Coal  Operators'  Association;  bom  Louisville,  Ky., 
1851 ;  attended  public  schools  until  fifteenth  year; 
first  worked  for  Louisville  Board  of  Trade  as  mes- 
senger and  statistician ;  at  nineteen  worked  in  the 
iron  and  hardware  business  of  W.  B.  Belknap  & 
Co.,  and  in  1875  ^^^  admitted  to  a  partnership  in 
the  firm,  from  which  he  retired  in  the  spring  of 
1882  and  went  abroad.  Returning  to  the  United 
States,  settled  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  became  in 
turn  merchant,  trust  officer,  bank  president,  until 
1898,  when  he  moved  to  Illinois  and  engaged  in 
the  coal-mining  industry.  Here  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  settling  disputes  with  labor  through  a  com- 
mission selected  by  the  employers  and  in  1 900  be- 
came the  first  Commissioner  of  the  Illinois  Coal 
Operators'  Association,  which  position  he  still 
holds.  He  is  a  member  of  the  American  Eco- 
nomic Association  and  the  American  Society  of 
Social  Science.  Mr.  Justi  maintains  that  the  re- 
lations existing  between  capital  and  labor  shoukl 
be  purely  business  relations  and  that  the  methods 
employed  to  avoid  and  settle  labor  disputes  should 
be  Dusiness  methods.  He  opposes  the  incorpora- 
tion of  labor  organizations,  but  believes  that 
labor  organizations  should  put  in  trust  with  some 
responsible  trustee  a  sufficient  fund  to  compen- 
sate individual  employers  where  loss  has  resulted 
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to  them  because  of  failure  to  carry  out  contracts. 
He  has  written  many  papers,  and  makes  many 
addresses  on  labor  questions,  among  which  are: 
"Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  the  Coal  Mining 
Industry";  "The  Organization  of  Capital";  "The 
Open  Shop  versus  the  Closed  Shop";  "Labor 
Problem  in  the  South."  Address:  Fisher  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  111. 

JUVENILE  COURTS:  Courts  where  offenders 
under  sixteen  or  eighteen  are  heard  before  a 
special  judge  a})pointed  for  that  purpose.  The 
objects  of  the  juvenile  courts  are:  (i)  to  keep 
young  offenders  from  the  ordinary  courts  with 
their  hardened  criminals  and  loafers;  (3)  to  en- 
able the  judge  to  pay  particular  attention  to  each 
case — an  impossibility  in  ordinary  courts  with 
their  volume  of  business;  (3)  to  make  investiga- 
tions about  an  offender  beforehand,  so  as  to  know 
his  or  her  antecedents;  (4)  to  make  punishment 
educational  rather  than  punitive;  (5)  to  sentence 
for  indeterminate  periods,  so  as  to  put  the  offend- 
ers on  their  good  behavior,  and  thus  to  evoke 
every  spark  of  honor  and  manliness  in  their 
hearts. 

A  corollary -of  the  preceding  principles  is  the 
sentencing  of  youthful  offenders  to  industrial 
schools  and  reformatories,  rather  than  to  jails,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  contact  with  hardened  offend- 
ers. It  is  generally  considered,  too,  that  parents, 
guardians,  and  employers  should  be  held  to  a 
certain  extent  responsible  for  the  waywardness 
of  their  wards,  and  they  are  accordingly  often 
reprimanded,  fined,  and  placed  on  good  beha- 
vior. Judge  Lindsey  (9.  v.),  of  Denver,  who  has 
had  great  success  with  these  courts,  had  a  law 
passed  as  to  contributory  delinquency  of  parents, 
employers,  and  adults,  in  order  to  emphasize 
their  loint  responsibility  and  accountabiUty  be- 
fore the  law. 

A  judge  in  a  juvenile  court  has  a  large  amount 
of  power,  because  sentence  to  jail,  to  an  industrial 
school,  or  suspension  in  charge  of  a  probation 
o£Scer,  are  left  to  his  discretion.  He  must  con- 
sequently be  a  man  of  exceptional  <]ualities,  tm- 
derstanmng  child  nature  and  having  sufficient 
patience  and  acumen  to  make  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  every  case.  If  a  judee  has  to  hear  too 
many  cases,  the  very  object  for  which  juvenile 
coiirts  were  created  is  defeated.  If  this  institu- 
tion is  to  do  its  beneficial  work  properly,  the 
judges  should  be  chosen  for  their  special  fitness — 
not  for  political  service — they  shotild  not  be 
burdened  with  too  many  cases,  and,  finally,  they 


should  be  men  of  absolute  probity  and  integrity. 
In  the  hands  of  a  mere  "  machine  man  "  this  court 
would  become  an  additional  danger,  owing  to  the 
large  discretionary  powers  the  law  puts  into  the 
magistrate's  hand. 

The  necessity  for  these  courts  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  figures.  In  1901  the  65  re- 
formatories in  the  United  States  had  an  average 
attendance  of  19,410;  since  their  establishment, 
about  1830,  these  institutions  have  harbored 
310,000  diildren.  Judge  Lindsey  found  that 
Denver  alone  had  sent  3,136  boys  and  girls  to  jail 
from  1896-ipoi  for  terms  varying  from  3  to  30 
dajrs;  and  that  about  5,000  of  them  were  sen- 
tenced yearly  in  the  U.  S.  He  has  heard  about 
3,000  cases  from  1901-5;  and  Judge  Mack,  of 
Chicago,  is  hearing  about  4,000  m  a  year.  Over 
37  cities  and  33  states  in  the  union  have  intro- 
duced these  courts ;  and  in  many  cities,  and  nearly 
all  the  remaining  states,  bills  for  that  purpose  are 
pending.  Canada,  England,  Australia,  and  other 
states  have  followed  this  example. 

The  beneficial  effect  from  a  purely  economical 
point  of  view  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Colorado  is  said  to  have  saved  about  $370,000 
during  four  years  of  Judge  Lindsey's  tenure  of 
the  magistrate's  bench.  The  savmg  in  other 
respects  is,  of  course,  outside  the  realm  of  figures. 
But  the  fact  that  the  state  now  assumes  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  children  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing them  to  a  normal  and  healthy  maturity,  and 
having  these  courts  sit  as  chanceries  rather  than 
courts  of  law,  has  undoubtedly  saved  many 
youthful  offenders  from  a  career  of  crime. 

Massachusetts  was  the  first  state  to  introduce 

i'uvenile  courts  in  1898;  Chicago  followed,  1899; 
)enver  in  1901;  the  institution  has  since  beoi 
introduced  all  over  the  country.  (See  also 
Probation  and  Probation  Oppicbrs;  Lindsey, 
Bbn  B.) 

Rbfs*bmcss:  Ben  B.  Lindsey,  Th»  Jutt  J<fdii,  in  Medun't 
Matamtu,  Oct.  to  Dec.,  1006;  Cmturv,  Dec.,  1906;  Rruitm 
of  tvvitwi,  Maicli,  1906;  Anurican  ttapuinf,  Feb.,  1906. 

TYSZKIEWICS,  COUNT,  VLADISLAV  YU- 
ZEFOVICH:  Russian  representative  from  War- 
saw (Autonomist) ;  bom  1865.  He  is  a  large  land- 
owner, and  a  graduate  of  St.  Petersburg  Law 
School.  He  began  public  service  in  the  Mmistry 
of  Justice,  and  was  at  one  time  a  judge  in  Riga. 
He  is  one  of  the  prominent  members  of  the  Society 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Industry  and  Com- 
merce, also  a  champion  of  the  rights  of  the  Polish 
people. 


KANSAS  CITT:  Kansas  City,  owing  its  rapid 
growth  mainly  to  its  being  the  second  railroad 
center  in  the  United  States  and  the  main  dis- 
tributing point  for  the  area  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  is  perhara  more  purely  a  commercial  city 
than  any  m  the  U .  S.  It  stands  only  ninth  among 
American  cities  in  manufacturing,  but  second  as 
a  railroad  center,  in  meat-packing,  in  milling,  and 
first  as  a  market  for  agricultural  implements  and 
for  lumber.  It  has  also  been  called  "the  most 
American  of  cities,"  because  it  attracted  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  foreigners  and  has 
been  built  up  on  "American  "  lines.  It  is  in  this 
light  of  somewhat  special  sociological  interest. 


It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  note  that  among 
American  cities  it  has  been  somewhat  notably 
free  from  large  "g^ft,"  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  its  poorer  class  of  citizens  have  been  less 
ignorant  than  in  most  larg^  cities,  partly  that  its 
richer  corporations  have  Imd  not  so  much  local  as 
sectional  interests,  and  not  a  little  due  to  the  fact 
that  prominent  citizens,  largely  led  by  the  in- 
dependent paper.  The  Star,  early  undertook  for 
business  reasons  to  make  Kansas  City  a  good  dty 
to  live  in,  knowing  that  otherwise  the  city  could 
not  meet  the  formidable  competition  of  other 
cities,  since  its  importance  was  in  its  railroad 
connections,  and  not  in  its  local  activities.    It 
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has  been  noted  as  having  produced  a  political 
boES  who  has  been  honest.  It  is  also  a  fact  that 
the  intelligence  of  all  classes  of  citizens  has  led 
them  to  take  an  unusually  infonned  interest  in 
civic  affairs.  Its  adopted  constitutions  have,  as 
a  result,  been  unusually  progressive.  Its  charter 
of  1875,  replacing  the  original  charter  of  1853, 
is  thought  to  be  the  first  home-made"  charter 
in  the  U.  S.,  being  drafted  and  presented  to  the 
legislature  by  a  committee  of  thirteen  citizens 
chosen  at  a  mass-meeting.     In  1889, 

_.  _. however,  it  was  changM,  the  city 

'*■'*"  meanwhile  having  grolm  from  s.o,- 
000  to  100,000  on  lines  progressive 
for  the  time,  tho  the  boards  of  public  worl^  and  of 
the  police,  which  had  the  power  of  licensing  and 
controlling  the  saloons,  were  created  by  the  state, 
while  the  schools  and  libraries  were  also  under 
state  law.  It  was  said  that  the  city  did  not  rule 
the  police,  but  the  police  the  city.  There  was 
alliance  with  the  saloon  element  and  corruption 
at  elections  and  in  other  ways,  tho  no  large  graft. 
Therefore  a  new  charter  was  drafted  in  1904,  but 
defeated  in  the  legislature  in  1905  by  the  police 
and  saloon  element.  Nevertheless,  the  discussion 
of  this  charter,  which  was  very  near  to  the  ideals 
of  the  National  Municipal  League,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  adoption  of  the  Galveston  idea  (g.  v.) 
of  municipal  government,  which  Kansas  City  is 
considering.  This  civic  spirit  has  been  largely  led 
by  the  Civic  League,  established  in  1901. 

In  other  ways  the  city  has  been  progressive. 
It  expends  a  larger  proportion  of  its  revenue  than 
most  cities  on  good  public  schools;  it  has  a  fine 
library,  city  water-works,  and  other  progressive 
features.  The  "Kansas  City  spirit,"  however,  is 
largely  commercial,  resulting  in  the  city's  having 
a  banking  business  with  resources  of  over  $100,- 
000,000,  and  large  modem  business  buildings 
and  hotels,  side  by  side  with  those  very  primitive 
and  small.  It  has  many  fine  residences,  with  a 
large  ntmiber  of  homes  of  families  of  moderate 
means  and  very  few  imder  conditions  of  over- 
crowding and  poverty.  The  Bethel  Home  Set- 
tlement, the  Institutional  Church,  an  efficient 
charity  organization  society,  with  other  agencies 
of  this  nature ,  work  among  the  poor.  Stmday  clos- 
ing has  been  enforced  in  the  saloons,  tho,  as  shown 
above,  and  as  seems  almost  inevitable  in  a  rail- 
road and  conunercial  center,  with  an  unusual 
proportion  of  a  transient  population,  the  saloon 
and  social  evils  have  no  little  power. 

Among  the  more  important  reform  organiza- 
tions are  the: 

Anti-S«loon  League,  506  Kansas  City  Life  Building. 
Associated  Chanties,  11 15  Charlotte  Stmt. 
Civic  League,  ao  Water-works  Building. 
Labor  Headqnarten,  11  is  Locust  Street. 
Salvation  Aimy,  1300  Walnut  Street. 
Socialist  Headquarters,  1400  Gland  Avenue. 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  6904  Washington 
Park  Boulevard. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  810  Wyandotte  Street. 
Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  1014  Bart  Avenue. 

KARYBTEV,  NICHOLAS  IVAHOVICH:  Rus- 
sian historian;  representative  of  St.  Petersburg 
in  the  First  and  Second  Doumas;  bom  in  1850  at 
Moscow,  where  he  visited  the  Gymnasium  and 
later  the  university,  graduating  in  philology.  He 
taught  history  in  one  of  the  gynmasia  of  Moscow; 
became  professor  in  the  university,  1878-79;  in 
Warsaw,  i879-S4;and  St.  Petersburg,  1885-1001, 
and  is  now  professor  at  the  Women's  High  Scnool 
in  that  city — an  imperial  institution  of  high  rank. 
He  is  also  the  editor  of  the  Russian  historical 


Review,  and  has  not  always  defended  the  crown,  as 
his  imprisonment  testifies.  Nevertheless,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Mtmicipal  Council, 
and  represented  that  city  in  uie  Douma.  He  is  a 
Constitutional  Democrat  and  author  of  several 
historical  works. 

KAUFMAITIf,  UORrtZ:  Author;  bora  in  Ger- 
many, he  early  went  to  Ireland,  and  graduated  at 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  was  lecturer  there 
1 899-1900.  Entering  the  Church  of  England,  he 
became  rector  of  Ingworth  and  vicar  of  Calthorpe. 
He  has  been  a  lifelong  student  of  sociaUsm,  and 
has  written  numberless  magazine  articles  and  ac- 
counts of  socialism,  with  several  books,  such  as 
' '  Socialism :  its  Nature,  its  Dangers,  and  its  Reme- 
dies Considered";  "Utopias  from  Sir  Thomas 
Moore  to  Karl  Marx";  "Christian  Socialism"; 
"Charles  Kingsley,  Christian  Socialist  and  Social 
Reformer";  "Socialism  and  Modern  Thought." 
Address:  Ingworth,  Norwich,  England. 

KAUTSKT,  KARL:  Socialist;  bom  in  1854; 
editor  of  Die  Neue  Zeitung,  the  leading  German 
Socialist  review,  and  also,  with  E.  Bernstein,  of 
Die  Geschichte  der  Sozialismus.  He  has  been 
a  voluminous  writer.  Among  his  books  are: 
"Thomas  Moore  tmd  seine  Utopie";  "Der  Arbei- 
terschutz,  besonders  der  Internationale  Arbeiter- 
schtttz";  "Gesetzgebung  tmd  der  Achtstunden- 
tag";  "Die  Kla^ngesetze  von  1780";  "Karl 
Marx,  Oekonomische  Lehren,  Das  Erfurter  P>ro- 

f:amm  in  seinem  grunds&tzUchen  Theil";  "Der 
arlamentarismus,  die  Volksgesetzgebung  und  die 
Sozialdemokratie." 

KAWBAH  was  a  cooperative  colony  located  in 
Tulare  County,  Cal.  In  1884  a  number  of  Cali- 
fomians  decided  to  form  a  cooperative  colony, 
and  in  1885  filed  their  claims,  forty-five  in  num- 
ber, to  some  government  land  near  the  Kaweah 
River,  under  the  Timber  Act  of  June  3,  1878. 
Commissioner  Sparks,  however,  ordered  a  suspen- 
sion of  their  claims  on  the  ground  that  he  doubted 
if  they  were  bona-fide  settlers. 

The  colonists,  conscious  that  they  were  bona- 
fide  settlers  and  had  acted  legally  every  way, 
believed  that  in  due  time  their  claim  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, refused  to  spend  any  money  in  Wash- 
ington to  push  it,  and  went  ahead,  opening  up 
the  land  and  building  a  road  eighteen  miles  long 
through  land  the  timber  companies  had  considered 
inaccessible.  By  1 890  they  were  prepared  to  haul 
lumber  for  the  market.  Their  claims,  meanwhile, 
dragged  along  uncompleted.  The  colony  was 
organized  on  a  cooperative  plan  in  1886.  Shares 
were  $500,  one  fifth  of  which  had  to  be  paid  before 
residence  was  allowed.  A  socialistic  paper  was 
published.  All  went  reasonably  well  till  1890. 
Then,  at  least  as  the  colonists  believe,  the  timber 
companies  of  California,  fearing  their  competition, 
plotted  their  overthrow.  A  bill  was  hurried 
through  Congress  on  the  last  day  of  its  session, 
Oct.  I,  1890,  reserving  land  for  the  Yosemite 
National  Park,  and  including  in  it  the  land  the 
colonists  had  taken  up.  Stories  were  circulated 
that  the  colonists  were  cutting  down  the  big 
trees  of  the  Yosemite,  which,  tho  near  the  colony, 
the  colonists  had  not  touched,  and  offered  to 
guarantee  not  to  touch.  The  colonists  claimed 
that  they  had  legally  entered  their  claims,  that 
judgment  on  them  had  been  suspended  only  to 
be  sure  that  they  were  bona-fide  settlers,  and  that 
since  this  was  the  case,  they  could  not  be  dispos- 
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sest  except  by  eminent  domain,  with  compensa- 
tion. They  were,  however,  dispossest.  The  trus- 
tees were  accused  of  illegally  cutting  down  five 
trees  which  the  colonists  argued  they  had  done 
legally.  The  papers  where  the  trial  took  place 
were  filled  with  editorials  against  the  socialistic 
leaders,  and  they  were  condemned  to  pay  $300 
each  for  cutting  down  five  trees.  Appeal  was 
taken. 

On  Feb.  25,  1891,  Lewis  A.  Groflf,  Land  Com- 
missioner at  Washington,  submitted  to  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Noble  a  full  and  elaborate  re- 
port concerning  the  title  of  the  colonists  to  their 
lands,  in  which  the  commissioner  maintains  that 
the  colonists  had  faithfully  complied  with  every 
requirement  of  the  land  laws,  and  shows  that 
the  General  Land  Office  was  possest  of  no  legal 
reason  why  their  patents  should  not  be  at  once 
issued. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  report,  Secretary  Noble 
rendered  a  decision  in  which  he  ordered  the  colo- 
nists' entries  to  be  canceled,  on  the  ground  that 
tiieir  titles  were  not  perfected,  that  "Congress,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  authority,  has  made  other  and 
final  disposition  of  the  lands." 

The  colony,  already  financially  hurt,  was  bro- 
ken up  by  this  decision. 

See  Hinds's  "American  Communities." 

EELLET,  MRS.  FLOREHCE:  General  secre- 
tary National  Consumers'  League;  bom  in  185^ 
at  Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  graduated  from  Cornell  Urn-' 
versity  1882;  studied  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  and 
at  Heidelberg,  1883-86.  Member  of  the  bar  of 
Illinois;  Chief  State  Inspector  of  Factories  for  the 
State  of  Illinois,  1893-97.  Associate  editor  of 
Charities.  She  is  author  of  the  following:  "Some 
Ethical  Gains  Through  Legislation  " ;  "  Reports  of 
the  Illinois  State  Department  of  Factory  Inspec- 
tion, 1893-96"  ;  "Reports  of  the  National  Con- 
sumers' League."  Address:  Consumers'  League, 
105  E.  23d  Street,  New  York. 

KELLET,  6.  D.:  English  Labor  M.P.;  bom  at 
Ruskin^ton.  Learned  lithographic  printing  with 
a  firm  m  the  city  of  York.  When  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Lithographic  Printers  was 
founded  he  became  its  secretary.  He  is  also  sec- 
retary of  several  trades  councils,  was  president  of 
International  Association  of  Lithographers'  Con- 
gress at  Milan,  1904,  and  for  six  years  one  of 
Manchester's  city  councilors.  Kelleywas  elected 
to  Parliament  for  Manchester,  S.  W.,  in  1906. 
Indorsed  by  the  Labor  Representative  Conunittee. 
Address:  63  Upper  Brook  Street,  Manchester. 

KETTBLER,  WILHELH  EMANUEL,  FREI- 
HERR  VOH:  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;  bom  at  Munster,  181 1;  was  educated 
there,  and  tmder  the  Jesuits  at  Brug,  and  at  the 
universities  of  Gottingen,  Heidelbe^,  and  Mun- 
chen ;  entered  the  pubUc  service  as  ' '  Referendar, " 
1834-38,  but  siding  with  the  Church  against  the 
State,  he  studied  under  DoUinger,  and  was  or- 
dained priest  in  1844.  Located  at  Mayence,  was 
very  popular  and  untiring  in  his  work,  especially 
during  an  epidemic,  and  was  elected  to  tne  Ger- 
manic Parliament  at  Frankfort.  In  1848  he 
preached  at  Mainz  on  social  subjects  to  five  or  six 
thousand  people,  and  in  1850  was  made  Bishop  of 
Mainz.  Untiring  in  his  devotion  to  his  people,  he 
started  various  church  associations  for  working 
men,  and  is  considered  the  fotmder  of  the  Catholic 
Socialism  of  Germany,  a  movement  which,  tho  of 


some  size  and  political  influence,  is,  however, 
quite  different  from  English  Christian  Socialism. 
Acquainted  with,  and  perhaps  influenced  by, 
Lassalle,  von  Ketteler's  ideas  were  in  many 
points  radically  socialistic,  tho  alwajrs  from  a 
Church  standpoint,  conceiving  of  all  social  re- 
forms as  to  be  carried  out  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Church.  Bishop  von  Ketteler's  main  pub- 
lished work  is  "Die  Arbeiterfrage  und  das  Chris- 
tentum."  Died  in  1875.  (See  Christian  So- 
cialism.) 

KIDD,  BBUJAMIH:  Sociologist  author;  bom 
in  Engl»id,  1S58.  From  1877-96  in  the  English 
Home  Civil  Service.  He  has  been  a  frequent 
and  interesting  contributor  to  the  .magazines, 
tho  not  always  over  his  name ,  notably  to  The  Nine- 
teenth Century,  Review  of  Reviews,  The  English 
Illustrated,  Cornhill,  Longman's,  and  others.  His 
"  Social  Evolution  "  (1894)  aroused  remarkable  in- 
terest. It  argues  that  progress  inevitably  depends 
on  natural  selection  and  the  struggle  for  existence, 
and  that  socialism,  arising  from  the  short-sighted 
working-class  opposition  to  this  struggle,  cannot 
endure,  but  will  end  in  increased  State  activity, 
not  in  owning  or  conducting  industry,  but  in  in- 
suring competition  by  preventing  all  monopolies. 
Reli|;ion,  he  believes,  has  played  a  large  part  in 
civilization,  by  its  superrational  sanctions  teach- 
ing an  altruism  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to 
lift  up  the  weaker  portion  of  the  commtmity  to  a 
place  where  they  can  more  effectually  compete 
with  the  stronger,  and  subordinating  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  struggle, 
for  which  otherwise  there  is  no  sanction  in  the  in- 
dividual's own  reason .  In  "  Principles  of  Western 
Civilization  "(1902)  he  treats  Western  civilization 
as  an  integrating  organism,  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  increasing  control  over  the  present  by  the 
future.  "The  Control  of  the  Tropics"  (i898)deals 
with  the  subjects  implied  in  the  title.  (See  Biol- 
ogy; Evolution.)  Address:  The  Warders,  Ton- 
bridge,  Kent,  England. 

SUfDERGARTEIf  is  the  German  name 
(meaning  "garden  of  children")  given  by  Fried- 
rich  Froebel  (9.  v.)  to  the  "play  school"  invented 
by  him  for  furthering  the  ph3rsical,  moral,  and 
intellectual  growth  of  children.  Froebel's  ob- 
servation of  nature  and  his  fondness  for  analo- 
gies drawn  from  trees  and  plants  made  him  at- 
tach especial  importance  to  the  early  years  of 
childhood. 

Pestalozzi,  Comenius,  and  others,  who  at- 
tached much  importance  to  the  first  years  of  life, 
looked  to  the  mother  as  the  sole  educator.  But, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  poor,  the  mother  might  not 
have  time  to  attend  to  her  children.  Pestalozzi 
planned  and  Oberlin  formed  day  asylums  for 
young  children.  Schools  of  this  kind  took  in 
the  Netherlands  the  name  of  "play  school,"  and 
in  England  of  "infant  schools.  Froebel's  con- 
ceptions differed,  however,  materiallv  from  those 
of  the  infant  schools.  He  held  that  children 
should  be  educated  physically,  morally,  and  in- 
tellectually at  once ;  that  the  essence  of  all  edu- 
cation was  to  be  found  in  rightly  directed  but 
spontaneous  action,  that  at  tneir  age  the  most 
suitable  and  natural  employment  was  play,  es- 
pecially games  in  which  to  imitate  the  parts  they 
themselves  will  have  to  fill  in  after  years.  Froe- 
bel agreed  with  Montaigne  that  1^  games  of  chil- 
dren were  "their  most  serious  occupations." 

Froebel  embodied  Ws  ideas  in     The  Mother 
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Play  and  Children's  Songs."  His  principles  for 
child  education  prior  to  entering  the  regular 
school  were:  i.  The  law  of  the  connection  of 
oppcfiites,  or  the  law  of  harmony  and  equilibrium, 
a.  The  law  of  development,  according  to  which 
the  child  is  supposed  to  pass  through  the  same 
stages  as  mankind.  3.  The  law  of  education 
through  symbols,  e.  g.,  the  nine  "gifts"  and 
"occupations" — being  partly  an  attempt  to  de- 
velop the  child  by  various  simple  figures,  plain 
or  solid,  partly  a  preparation  for  future  usefttl- 
ness. 

The  first  kindergarten  was  opened  at  Blank- 

enburg,  near  Rudolstadt,  in  1840,  but  after  a 

needy  existence  of  eight  years  was  closed  for 

want  of  funds.     In  1851  the  Prus- 

in«t«f  ^'^'^  Government  declared  that 
^  "schools  founded  on  Froebel's  prin- 
ciples or  principles  like  them  could 
not  be  allowed."  But  the  idea  had  far  too  much 
vitality  to  be  starved  or  frowned  down.  As  early 
as  18(4  it  was  introduced  into  England  by  the 
then  famous  Ronges. 

The  great  propagandist  of  Froebelism,  the 
Baroness  Marenboltz-Bfilow,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  French  to  the  kindergarten  from  the  year 
1855,  and  Michelet  declarea  that  Froebel  had 
"solved  the  problem  of  human  education." 

After  187  a  the  system  spread  rapidly,  and  is 
now  more  or  less  adopted  m  all  European  pub- 
lic-school systems,  especially  on  the  Continent. 
It  has  been  most  developed,  however,  in  the 
United  States.  In  18^4  Mr.  Henry  Barnard,  of 
Connecticut,  declared  it  "by  far  the  most  orig- 
inal, attractive,  and  philosophical  form  of  infant 
development  the  world  has  yet  seen,"  and  wrote 
about  it  in  the  Journal  of  Education  in  1856. 
Soon  after.  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody,  of  Boston, 
established  the  first  kindergarten  m  this  coun- 
try. In  187 1  an  American  Froebel  Union  was 
established  in  Boston,  merged  later  into  the 
Froebel  Institute  of  North  America,  established 
by  Mr.  W.  N.  Hailmann  in  i8Sa,  and  to-day 
kmderrartens  exist  in  all  portions  of  the  coun- 
try,    ^ee  Education.) 

Since  most  of  the  kindergartens  are  private 

institutions,  no  accurate  figunes  can  be  obtained. 

Their  growth  in  the  U.  S.  is  evidenced  by  these 

numbers:  1873,  43;  i88a,  348;  1892, 

Matlitia  i-a";  1898,  4.363-  Of  the  total 
number  in  1898  reports  were  re- 
ceived by  the  dommissioner  of  Edu- 
cation from  3,884  kindergartens  with  5,764  teach- 
ers and  143,720  pupils.  In  1903-4  tnere  were 
353  communities  in  the  U.  S.  with  over  4,000 
population  reporting  3,997  public  kindergartens 
with  4,534  teachers  and  191,88a  pupils,  an  in- 
crease over  1902-3  of  14.3  per  cent  of  communi- 
ties, 10.3  of  schools,  8.4  of  pupils,  and  ia.6of 
teachers.  The  private  kindergartens  were  esti- 
mated in  1904-5  to  have  105,93a  pupils.  Japan 
bad  in  1901  in  all  a54  kindergartens  with  671 
teachers  and  23,671  pupils. 

Rbfbrincu:  FtoA*Vi  Edtuatimuxl  Lams,  by  Hoghca,  1S99; 
77w  KindtrtarUn  Mtsitnfr,  a  periodical. 

KIRGSLET,  CHARLES:  Author;  Christian  So- 
cialist; bom  at  Holne  Vicarage,  Dartmoor,  Dev- 
onshire, 1819;  educated  at  private  schools.  King's' 
College,  London,  Magdalen  College,  Cambridge 
(gramiating  in  1842),  the  same  year  ordained  cu- 
rate of  Eversley,  in  Hampshire,  his  home  through 
all  his  life.  In  1848  he  published  his  first  work,  a 
drama,  "The  Saint's  "Tragedy,"  and  soon  after 


"Twenty-five  Village  Sermons."  In  1849,  stirred 
by  the  Chartist  movement  and  by  the  sufferings, 
particularly  among  the  agricultural  laborers  and 
the  sweated  tailors  of  London,  he  threw  himself 
into  the  Christian  Socialist  movement  with  the 
little  company  of  clergymen  and  laymen  that 
gathered  around  Frederick  D.  Maurice  (q.  v.)  as 
leader.  He  declared  himself  in  one  passionate 
address  "a  Church  of  England  parson  and  a 
Chartist." 

In  "Politics  for  the  People"  and  the  "Christian 
Socialist"  (see  Christian  Socialism),  he  wrote 
"Letters  to  the  Chartists,"  signed  "Parson  Lot." 
In  his  "Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty"  he  made  a 
burning  plea  for  the  sweated  tailors.  Perhaps, 
however,  he  did  his  best  work  for  social  reform 
in  his  novels  "Yeast"  and  "Alton  Locke." 
With  Maurice,  he  advocated  and  sought  to  estab- 
lish cooperative  shops.  In  politics  he  was  a  Tory. 
He  wrote:  "I  expect  nothing  from  the  advocates 
of  laissez-faire,  the  pedants  whose  gloiy  is  in  the 
shame  of  society,  who  arrogantly  talk  of  eco- 
nomics as  of  a  science,  so  completely  perfected, 
so  universal  and  all  important,  that  common 
humanity  and  morality,  reason  and  religion  must 
be  pooh-poohed  down.  The  Bible  he  considered 
the  poor  man's  comforter  and  the  rich  man's 
warning.  His  program,  however,  was  not  radi- 
cal. If  he  wrote:  "My  only  quarrel  with  the 
Charter  is  that  it  does  not  go  far  enough  in  re- 
form," he  meant,  he  explains  farther  on,  that  the 
Chartists  erred  only  in  fancying  that  legislative 
reform  is  social  reform,  or  that  man's  heart  can 
be  changed  by  act  of  Parliament." 

"We  must  touch  the  workman  at  all  his  points 
of  interest,"  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Ludlow,  "first  and 
foremost  at  association,  but  also  at  political 
rights,  as  grounded  both  on  the  Christian  ideal  of 
the  Church  and  on  the  historic  facts  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Then  national  education, 
sanitary  and  dwelling-house  reform,  the  free  sale 
of  land  and  corresponding  reform  of  the  land  laws, 
moral  improvement  of  the  family  relation,  public 
places  of  recreation— on  which  point  I  am  very 
earnest." 

In  later  life,  altho  not  giving  up  his  views,  he 
greatly  modified  his  expressions,  and  is  said  to 
nave  reg^tted  his  earlier  intensity.  He  devoted 
himself  to  ecclesiastical  and  parochial  and  sani- 
tary reforms.  "Politics  and  political  economy," 
he  said  in  1857,  "may  go  their  way  for  me.  If  I 
can  help  to  save  the  hves  of  a  few  thousand  work- 
ing people  and  their  children,  I  may  earn  the 
blessing  of  God." 

In  i860  he  was  made  professor  of  history  at 
Cambridge,  resigning  in  1 869.  He  became  Canon 
of  Chester,  and,  in  1873,  of  Westminster.  He 
paid  a  lecture  visit  to  America.  Died  at  Evers- 
ley in  1875.  Kingsley  wrote  "Hypatia"  (1853), 
"Westward  Ho"  (1855),  besides  numerous  other 
s  of  sermons,  1 


stories,  volumes  < 


,  eto. 


KLEIN,  6USTAV  ADOLF,  DR.,  JR.:  Imperial 
Privy  Councilor,  President  of  Senate  in  the  Impe- 
rial Insurance  Department;  bom  at  Darmstadt, 
Germany,  1863;  studied  jurisprudence,  political 
economy,  admmistration,  and  statistics  at  Ber- 
lin and  Leipsic.  In  1890  was  Royal  Prussian 
Gerichtsassessor.  From  1891  to  1897  a  member 
of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Department  at  Berlin ; 
since  1895,  Regierungsrat;  since  1897  in  the  Im- 
perial Insurance  Department.  From  1891  to  1807 
he  was  engaged  in  compiling  criminal  and  bank- 
ruptoy  statistics,  and  the  statistics  of  sick  in- 
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surance;  and  since  1807  of  the  statistics  of  acci- 
dent insurance.  Author:  "Atlas  and  Statistics 
of  Workmen's  Insurance";  "German  Workmen's 
Insurance."  Address:  Imperial  Insiirance  De- 
partment, Berlin,  Germany. 

KNEIS,  CARL  G.  A.:  Professor  of  national 
economics  at  Heidelberg,  and  one  of  the  German 
Socialists  of  the  chair  (q.v.).  His  "  Die  Politische 
Oekonomie  vom  Standpunkte  der  Geschichtlichen 
Methode"  (1853,  sd  ed.,  1883)  formulates  and 
completes  with  great  precision  the  canons  of  the 
historical  school  {q.  v.)  of  Hildebrand  and  Roscher 
{q.  v.).  He  challenges  absolutism  in  economics, 
and  teaches  that  political  economy  should  vary 
in  different  times  and  countries.  His  "Geld  imd 
Kredit"  (1873-79)  has  become  a  classic. 

KHIGHTS  OF  LABOR,  THE:  The  order  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  was  first  organized  as  a  local 
secret  society  in  Philadelphia  in  1869  by  ten  gar- 
ment cutters.  They  had  previously  been  organ- 
ized as  a  trade-union,  but  dissolved  this  tmion  and 
organized  the  new  society  mainly  imder  the  lead 
of  Uriah  S.  Stephens,  one  of  their  number.  The 
names  of  the  others  were  James  L.  Wright,  Rob- 
ert C.  Macauley,  Joseph  S.  Kennedy,  Wilham 
Cook,  Robert  W.  Keen,  James  M.  Hilsee,  David 
Westcott.  W.  H.  PhiUips.  Washington  Shields. 
On  Dec.  3otb  the  new  society  declared  itself  Local 
Assembly  No.  i  of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  Mr. 
Stephens  was  elected  Master  Workman.  They 
decided  to  admit  to  their  number  working  men, 
no  matter  of  what  occupation.  They  grew  slow- 
ly; but  a  second  assembly  was  not  organized  till 
1872.  During  that  year,  however,  twenty-seven 
assemblies  were  organized  in  Philadelphia.  The 
first  assembly  organized  outside  of  Pniladelpbia 
was  an  assembly  of  gold-beaters  in  New  York 
City.  Christmas  Day,  1873,  the  first  district 
assembly  was  formed.  A  general  assembly  was 
not  formed  till  1878,  at  Reading,  Pa.,  when  Mr. 
Stephens  was  chosen  Grand  Inaster  Workman. 
Up  to  this  time  the  order  had  elicited  little  general 
notice;  it  was  strictly  secret,  with  ritual  and 
educational  work  in  the  principles  of  the  labor 
movement.  The  following  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples was  adopted  at  this  assembly,  having  been 
written  in  substance  by  Mr.  G.  E.  McNeill  67.  v.) 
for  a  labor  congress  at  Rochester  in  1874.  It  be- 
came from  this  time  the  principles  of  the  order. 


The  alanning  devdopmant  and  agBreisivenas  of  the 
power  of  money  and  corporations  under  the  present  industrial 
and  political  systems  will  inevitably  lead  to  the  hopeless  deg- 
radation of  the  people.  It  is  imperative,  if  we  deaiie  to 
enjoy  the  full  bleasian  of  life,  that  unjust  accumulation  and 
this  power  for  evil  of  aggregated  wealth  shall  be  prevented. 
"This  much-desired  object  can  be  accomplished  onl^  by  the 
tsnited  efforts  of  those  who  obey  the  divine  injunction:  "In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread."  Therefore  we 
have  formed  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  (or  the  pur- 
pose of  organizing,  educating,  and  directing  the  power  of  the 
industrial  masses. 

It  is  not  a  political  party,  it  is  more  tor  in  it  are  crystal- 
lized sentiments  and  measures  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  when  exercising  the 
right  d  suffrage,  that  most  of  the  objects  herein  set  forth  can 
only  be  obtained  through  legislation,  and  that  it  is  the  duty, 
regardless  of  party,  of  all  to  assist  m  nominating  and  sup- 
porting with  tneir  votes  such  candidates  as  will  support  these 
measures.  No  one  shall,  however,  be  compelled  to  vote  with 
the  majority. 

Calling  upon  all  who  believe  in  securing  "  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number"  to  join  and  assist  us,  we  declare  to 
the  world  that  our  aims  are: 

I.  To  make  industrial  and  moral  worth,  not  wealth,  the 
true  standard  of  individual  and  national  greatness. 

>.  To  secure  to  the  workers  the  full  enjoyment  of  the 
wealth  they  create;  sufficient  leisure  in  which  to  develop  their 
iateUectual,  moral,  and  social  facultJes;  all  of  the  benefits. 


recreations,  and  pleasures  of  association:  in  •  word,  to  enable 

them  to  share  in  the  gains  and  honor  of  advancing  civilization. 

In  order  to  secure  these  results,  we  demand  at  the  hands 

of  the  law-making  power  of  municipality,  state,  and  nation: 

3.  The  establishment  of  the  Referendum  in  the  tn»lring  qI 
aUlaws. 

4.  The  establishment  of  bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  that 
we  may  arrive  at  a  comet  knowledge  of  the  educational, 
monl,  and  financial  condition  of  the  laboring  masses  and  the 
estabUshment  of  free  state  labor  bureaus. 

5.  The  land,  including  all  the  natural  sources  of  wealth,  is 
the  heritage  of  all  the  people,  and  should  not  be  subject  to 
speculative  traffic.  Occupancy  and  use  should  be  the  only 
title  to  the  possesion  of  land.  Taxes  upon  land  should  be 
levied  upon  its  full  value  for  use,  exclusive  of  improvements, 
and  should  be  sufficient  to  take  for  the  community  all  un- 
earned increment. 

6.  The  abnwation  of  all  laws  that  do  not  bear  e9ually  upoo 
capitalists  anci  laborers,  and  the  removal  of  unjust  techni- 
calities, delays,  and  discriminations  in  the  administFation  ot 
justice. 

Jr.  The  adoption  of  measures  providing  for  the  health  and 
ety  of  those  engaged  in  mining,  manulacturing,  and  build- 
ing industries,  and  for  indemni6cation  to  those  engaged 
therein  for  injuries  received  through  lack  of  necessary  sad» 
guards. 

8.  The  recognition,  by  incorporation,  of  orders  and  other 
associations  organized  by  the  workers  to  improve  their  con- 
dition and  to  protect  their  rights. 

9.  The  enactment  of  laws  to  compel  corporations  to  pay 
their  employees  weekly,  in  lawful  money,  for  the  labor  of 
the  preceding  week,  and  giving  mechanics  and  laborers  a 
first  lien  upon  the  product  of  their  labor  to  the  extent  of 
their  full  wues. 

10.  The  abolition  of  the  contract  system  on  national,  (tate, 
and  municipal  works. 

11.  The  enactment  of  laws  providing  for  arbitration  be- 
tween employers  and  employed,  and  to  enforce  the  decision 
of  the  arbitrators. 

IS.  The  prohibition,  by  law,  <rf  the  employment  of  children 
under  fifteen  years  «  age;  the  compulsory  attendance  at 
school  for  at  least  ten  months  in  the  year  of  all  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen  years;  and  the  furnishing 
at  the  expense  of  the  state  of  free  text-books. 

I].  That  a  graduated  tax  on  incomes  and  ivberitances  be 
levied. 

14.  To  prohibit  the  hiring  out  of  convict  labor. 

15.  The  establishment  of  a  national  monetary  system,  in 
which  a  circulating  medium  in  necessary  quantity  shall  issue 
direcUy  to  the  people,  without  the  intervention  of  banks: 
that  all  the  saticmal  Issiie  shall  be  full  legal  tender  in  payment 
of  all  debts,  public  and  private:  and  that  the  government  shall 
not  guarantee  or  leoogniae  any  private  banks  or  create  any 
banung  corporations. 

16.  That  interest-bearing  bonds,  bills  of  credit  or  notes 
shall  never  be  issued  by. the  government^  but  that,  when 
need  arises,  the  emei^ncy  shall  be  met  by  issue  of  l«(^-ten- 
der.  non-interest-beanng  money. 

17.  That  the  importation  of  foreign  labor  under  contract 
be  prohibited. 

18.  That  in  connection  with  the  post-office  the  government 
shall  provide  facilities  for  deposits  of  savings  of  the  people  in 
•man  sums. 

19.  That  the  government  shall  obtain  possession,  under  the 
right  of  eminent  domain,  of  all  telegraphs,  telephones,  and 
railroads;  and  that  hereafter  no  charter  or  license  be  issued 
to  any  corporation  for  construction  or  operation  of  any  means 
at  transporting  intelligence,  paasengen,  or  freight. 

And  while  making  the  foregoing  demands  upon  the  state 
and  national  governments,  we  will  endeavor  to  associate  our 
own  labors: 

so.  To  establish  cooperative  institutions,  such  as  will  tend 
to  supersede  the  wage  system,  by  the  introduction  of  a  co- 
operative industrial  system. 

31.  To  secure  for  both  sexes  equal  lights. 

33.  To  gain  some  of  the  benefits  of  labor-saving  machinery 
by  a  gradual  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  eight  per  day. 

33.  To  persuade  employen  to  agree  to  arbitrate  all  differ- 
ences which  may  arise  oetween  them  and  their  employees,  in 
order  that  the  bonds  of  sympathy  between  them  maybe 
strengthened  and  that  strikes  may  be  rendered  unnecessary. 

At  the  third  annual  General  Assembly,  Mr. 
T.  V.  Powderly  (q.  v.)  was  elected  Grand  Master 
Workman,  ana  annually  reelected  till  1893.  The 
order  now  began  rapid  growth  and  attracted  gen- 
eral attention.  There  were  at  one  time  700  tocal 
assemblies  with  some  500,000  members.  Each 
year  saw  new  growth.  In  the  winter  of  1885-86 
there  seemed  to  be  a  rush  into  organization.  The 
railroad  strikes  in  the  Southwest  (see  Strikes) 
and  the  excitement  over  the  so-called  Chicago 
anarchists  {q.  v.)  turned  the  attention  of  working 
men  everywhere  to  labor  organization.    At  the 
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General  Assembly  of  1886  delegates  were  present 
representing  800,000  members,  and  it  was  claimed 
that  the  total  membership  was  over  1,000,000. 
The  growth  was  too  fast.  Men,  without  under- 
stan£ng  the  principles  of  the  order,  voted  rash 
strikes.  The  general  executive  committee  under- 
took too  centralized  an  authority.  Massing  men 
of  various  callings  into  the  same  assembly,  and 
failing  sufHcientiv  to  respect  the  autonomy  of 
the  different  trades,  an  opposition  to  this  policv 
sprang  up,  eventuating  ultimately  in  a  split  which 
culminated  at  the  General  Assembly  of  1886,  and 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  {q.  v.),  which  does  recognize  the 
autonomy  of  each  craft,  and  only  federates  the 
organizations  of  the  various  crafts  into  one  gen- 
eral federation  for  general  purposes.  Since  then 
the  .Knijghts  of  Labor  have  gone  down  and  the 
Federation  has  grown.  The  order,  however,  was 
still  for  manv  years  very  powerful.  In  1887  ex- 
tensive headquarters  were  purchased  in  Phila- 
delphia. A  footing,  too,  was  gained  for  the  order 
■in  England  and  Belgium.  Cooperative  experi- 
ments were  made,  but  proved  unsuccessful.  The 
order  entered  into  political  alliances  with  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  (9.  v.),  but  little  resulted  from 
it  save  education. 

In  1890  a  journal  was  commenced  called  The 
Journal  of  United  Labor,  and  later  made  a  weekly 
and  called  The  Journal  of  the  Kniehts  of  Labor. 
The  order  continually  losing  ground,  in  1893  dis- 
sensions led  to  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Powderly  for  re- 
election as  General  Master  Workman,  and  Mr.  J. 
R.  Sovereign  (9.  v.)  was  elected  in  his  place.  Dis- 
sensions and  desertions  from  the  order  have  con- 
tinued; it  has  mainly  been  used  for  political 
purposes,  till  at  present  the  order  numbers  only  a 
very  few  thousand  men,  with  Simon  Bums  as 
Grand  Master  Workman,  518  Fourth  Avenue, 
Pittsburg,  Pa.     (See  Traob-Unions.) 

KHIGHTS  OF  ST.  CRISPHI:  The  order  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  Crispin  was  an  organization  in  the 
shoe  trade,  first  conceived  by  Newell  Daniels,  of 
Milford,  Mass.,  in  1864.  He  moved  West,  and 
the  first  lodge  of  the  order  was  organized  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.,  in  1867.  It  spread  East,  and  by 
1868  a  grand  lodge  meeting  was  held  in  Rochester, 
representing  sixty  chapters.  Martin  Gavin  was 
chosen  the  first  presiding  officer.  The  aim  of  the 
order  was  to  unite  all  shoe-workers,  to  obtain  the 
control  of  the  trade.  During  the  next  few  years 
the  order  grew  very  rapidly,  claiming  400  lodges 
and  40,000  members  at  one  time,  makmg  it  among 
the  largest  trade-unions  of  the  world.  It  estab- 
lished a  journal,  attempted  cooperation,  entered 
politics;  it  conducted  strikes  and  won  many,  but 
the  reaction  came,  and  divisions  sprang  up  and 
led  to  desertions,  till  in  1874  it  had  almost  disap- 
peared. In  1875  it  was  revived  in  Massachusetts 
and  defeated  an  attempt  of  the  Lynn  manufac- 
turers to  make  their  employees  promise  to  belong 
to  no  organization.  The  revival,  however,  was 
temporary,  and  by  1878  the  order  was  practi- 
cally extmct.  It  had  aimed  at  too  mucn,  and 
failed  save  in  educating  its  members  for  wiser 
efforts. 
RanRBMCs:  McN^l,  Th*  Labor  Mtmrnnt. 

KORESHAIT  UinTY,  THE:  A  communistic 
colony  of  the  Koreshan  Church  in  Estero,  Fla. 
The  mst  community  of  the  order  was  established 
at  Chicago,  111.,  in  1886,  and  the  colony  at  Estero 
in  1894,  m  1903  the  Chicago  community  removing 


to  Estero,  with  printing-plant,  machine-shop,  and 
other  industries. 

The  Koreshan  Unity  is  a  religk>-80cial  organi- 
zation, owning  about  7,000  acres  of  land  in  Lee 
County,  Fla.,  valued  at  over  $100,000.  The  total 
cost  01  machinery  and  tools  owned  by  the  com- 
munity is  $18,675 ;  the  total  assets,  $376,000;  lia- 
bilities, $10,594. 

The  Korewan  Colony  is  communistic  and  celi- 
bate. There  is,  however,  an  auxiliary  order 
which  admits  of  monogamic  marital  relations. 
The  membership  of  the  colony,  embracing  three 
settlements,  is  200.  The  members  of  the  aux- 
iliary societv  (Arch-Triumphant)  number  500. 
The  total  adherents  to  the  Koreshan  doctrines  in 
various  degrees  of  acceptance  they  estimate  to  be 
10,000  throughout  the  world. 

The  church  system  is  called  the  Koreshan  Ec- 
clesia.  Its  aim  is  the  application  of  the  laws  of 
life  and  love  to  God  and  the  neighbor  for  the  at- 
tainment of  immortality  in  the  nesh. 

Its  Universotogy  was  founded  in  1870  by  Dr. 
Cyrus  R.  Teed,  formerly  of  New  York,  and  he  is 
the  Prime  Counselor  of  the  community.  The  title 
of  the  Pre-Eminent  of  the  Koreshan  Unity,  the 
head  of  the  church  and  its  orders,  is  Victoria  Gra- 
tia, who  holds  her  position  by  appointment  by 
the  Founder. 

The  members  of  the  colony  are  engaged  in  print- 
ing and  publishing,  boat -building,  agrictutuie, 
orange  -  growing,  pattern  -  making,  metal -work, 
and  steam-laundering.  Lumber  for  buUdings  is 
supplied  by  their  own  sawmill,  and  cabinet-work 
and  fine  wood-work  are  turned  out. 

The  colony  publishes  The  Flaming  Sword,  a 
monthly.  Address:  V.  G.  Morrow,  editor,  Es- 
tero, Lee  Co.,  Fla. 

KOVALEVSKY,  MAKSIM  MAKSIMOVITCH: 

Russian  publicist,  author,  and  sociologist;  mem- 
ber of  the  First  and  Second  Douma,  from  Khar- 
kov; bom  in  185 1 ;  a  graduate  of  Kharkov  Uni- 
versity, he  studied  afterward  in  Berlin,  Paris, 
London,  and  was  professor  of  civil  law  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Moscow,  1877-87,  but  was  discharged 
during  the  reactionai^  period.  Afterward  he 
traveled  and  lectured  in  Stockholm  and  Oxford. 
He  founded  the  party  of  Democratic  Reformera, 
with  a  program  similar  to  that  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Democrats.  He  established  the  "Free 
French  University  in  Paris  for  Russian  Youths" 
while  living  there,  and  was  editor  of  Strana 
(' '  Country '  j ,  a  paper  devoted  to  various  reforms. 
He  is  autlior  of  "The  Origin  of  Modem  Democ- 
racy;" "Tableau  des  origines  et  de  revolution  de 
la  famille  et  de  la  propn^t^,"  1900;  "La  regime 
dconomique  de  la  Russie,"  1898;  "Les  questions 
sociales  au  mojren-ftge,"  1903. 

KROPOTKIITE,    PETER    ALEXETEVITCH: 

Prince;  anarchist;  bom  in  Moscow  184a;  studied 
at  St.  Petersburg;  in  1861  joined  a  regiment  of 
Cossacks  as  lieutenant,  but  resigned  and  traveled 
for  five  years  in  eastern  Siberia,  collecting  geolog- 
ical and:  geographical  information.  In  1867  he 
returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  studying  science,  and 
acting  as  secretary  to  the  Geographical  Society. 
In  1873  paid  a  visit  to  Belgium,  and  became  in- 
terested m  the  International,  along  with  Bakounin 
(q.v.).  Returning  to  Russia,  he  joined  the  revo- 
lutionary circles,  under  the  name  of  Borodin,  and 
gave  many  secret  lectures.  Arrested  in  1874,  he 
was  confined  in  the  prison  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  but  at  the  request  of  leading  scientists  was 
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allowed  to  continue  his  writings  on  the  "Glacial 
Period."  His  health  failing,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Military  Hospital,  whence  in  1876  he  es- 
caped to  England.  In  1877  went  to  Switzerland; 
in  1879  founded  the  paper  Le  RivoM  at  Geneva  (in 
1885  transferred  to  Paris).  Expelled  from  here, 
he  was  arrested,  in  1883,  in  France,  condemned  to 
five  years'  imprisonment,  but  liberated  by  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic.  In  i886  he 
helped  to  found  the  English  anarchist-communist 
paper  Freedom.  He  has  since  resided  at  Harrow- 
on-the-Hill,  near  London.  He  takes  high  rank 
as  a  geographer  and  geolog[ist,  and  is  the  leader  of 
^e  anarchist  movement  in  England.  His  title 
of  I^ince  he  repudiates.  He  has  written  many 
articles  and  tracts:  "Paroles  d'un  R^volt^  ; 
"Coming  Anarchy";  "Scientific  Basis  of  An- 
archy"; "Appeal  to  the  Young,"  etc.  Addrass: 
Bromley,  Kent,  England. 

KRUPP  STEEL  WORKS,  SOCIAL  WORK  AT: 

This  firm,  the  largest  steel  factory  of  Germany, 
and  the  largest  gun  establishment  in  the  world, 
had  in  its  employ  in  all  41,600  persons  (4,064 
officials)  on  July  1,  1903.  when  it  was  turned 
into  a  stock  company.  The  principal  works  are 
near  Essen,  but  the  company  has  over  fifteen 
subsidiary  companies  and  over  500  branches  in 
Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

Already  in  1861  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
employ  of  the  Krupp  Steel  Works  at  Essen  had 
increased  till  the  dwelling  capacity  of  Essen  was 
overtaxed.  The  firm  began  to  think  of  methods 
to  improve  the  situation.  The  first  start  in  this 
direction  was  made  in  1861-63.  Two  rows  of 
houses,  one  with  six  dwellings  and  the  other  with 
four,  were  built  for  the  foremen  of  the  factory. 

In  the  summer  months  of  1863  the  first  colony 
Of  workmen's  dwellings,  known  as  Alt-Westena, 
was  built,  and  the  nouses  rented  to  the  em- 
ployees. The  buildings  were  simple,  and,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Alfred  Krupp,  intended  for  poor 
families  who  must  save,  but  desire  a  healthful 
dwelling. 

A  second  colony,  called  Neu-Westend,  was 
completed  in  the  winter  of  1871-72  for  30,000 
workmen. 

In  July,  1891,  there  were  3,659  dwellings  (not 
including  43  dwellings  pven  to  widows  rent 
free).     "There  has  been  a  net  income  of  2.5  on 


the  capital  invested,  and  this  has  been  spent  on 
other  local  improvements. 

In  1903  there  were  4,300  dwellings  at  Essen, 
arranged  in  9  "colonies.  '  The  houses  in  the  4 
older  settlements,  the  2  Westends,  Schederhof, 
and  Nordhof  are  not  remarkable  in  any  way. 
Cronenberg  is,  however,  built  on  better  lines.  It 
has  about  3,000  inhabitants  who  are  housed  in 
1, 7 JO  dwellings  of  two-  and  three-story  flats; 
eacn  building  is  surrounded  by  small  gardens, 
one  for  each  family.  The  rent  is  seventy-five 
cents  a  week  for  a  flat  of  three  rooms,  attic  and 
cellar,  and  seventy-five  cents  a  year  for  the  gar- 
den. The  streets  and  the  market  place  are  lined 
with  trees. 

Baumhof,  built  in  1890,  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  town,  on  cheaper  land,  offered  the  op- 
portunity for  a  step  forward.'  The  buildings  are 
detached,  have  two  stories,  accommodate  three 
or  four  families,  and  are  surrounded  by  larger 
gardens.  The  rent  for  five  rooms  and  garden  is 
about  eighty-five  cents  per  week,  including  porch 
and  lobby  4t. 

Alfredshof,  erected  1894,  still  ranks  as  one  of 


the  model  villages,  and  is  surpassed  only  by 
Altenhof,  built  a  few  years  later,  and  on  more 
generous  lines.  Altenhof  is  intended  exclusively 
for  aged  employees  and  their  widows;  it  contains 
183  dwellings,  all  rent  free,  159  each  of  three 
rooms  for  men  with  wives  or  daughters,  34  for 
widows.  Every  family  in  these  two  colonies  has 
a  large  garden  and  a  separate  entrance.  The 
roads  are  wide,  lined  with  trees,  well  laid  out, 
and  connect  the  numerous  small  parks.  The 
rental  at  Alfredshof  is  low,  considning  the  ac- 
commodations. A  detached  house,  facing  an 
open  space,  with  garden,  porch,  and  lobby,  par- 
lor, reception-room,  kitchen,  two  bedrooms,  and 
cellars  plus  an  attic,  and  free  water,  rents  at 
$1  JO  a  week. 

The  latest  colony,  Friedrichshof,  is  in  some 
respects  a  return  to  the  block  system.  But  the 
mistakes  of  the  buildings  in  the  older  colonies 
are  avoided.  Each  bloc£  has  a  different  design, 
altho  in  harmony  with  the  others,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  garden.  The  building  line 
is,  moreover,  broken,  so  that  each  block  gets 
plenty  of  sunshine.  Every  family  has  ample 
space,  and  the  rooms  on  the  fourth  story  are  re- 
served for  families  whose  needs  have  grown  since 
they  occupied  a  lower  story. 

Every  colony  has  a  market-placej  beer-hall, 
a  cooperative  store,  park,  and  music  pavilion. 
The  blocks  for  the  firemen  and  foremen  at  the 
works  proper  and  in  Cronenberg  are  beautifully 
designed,  contain  three  rooms,  with  closets,  pan- 
try, cellar,  attic  for  each  famUy,  and  a  common 
laundry;  rent,  $1.35  per  week.  There  are  bath- 
houses in  every  colony  and  at  the  works. 

In  addition  to  the  4,300  workmen's  dwellings 
at  Essen,  the  company  owns  700  in  four  other 
colonies,  Bredeney,  Aimen,  Gaarden,  and  Boch- 
um. 

Dining-halls  for  single  men  are  among  the  pro- 
visions made  by  the  firm.  At  Essen  there  are 
6  dining-rooms,  Menagen,  for  workmen;  i  res- 
taurant for  officials  at  the  magnificent  club- 
house; and  halls,  where  the  employees  bring 
their  own  lunch  and  buy  coffee,  milk,  rolls,  etc., 
at  cost.  The  Menagen  have  had  varying  for^ 
tunes;  started  in  1856  with  300  men,  wey  pro- 
vided meals  for  1,775  in  1873,  500  in  1875,  800 
in  1894,  and  now  aliout  a,ooo.  At  the  Gruson 
works  of  the  company  in  Buckan  about  1,000 
men  take  their  meals  in  3  dining-halls;  and  the 
same  number  in  Bochum;  in  the  latter  to  the 
playing  of  an  orchestrion. 

Where  opportunity  for  bathing  is  scarce,  the 
company  provides  baths  at  nominal  charges,  e.  g., 
at  the  mines  near  Hanover  for  t,ioo  men;  shower 
and  tub  cost  10  to  1 5  pfennigs;  steam,  i  mark. 

In  order  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life  at 
reasonable  prices,  Friedrich  Krupp  started  a  co- 
operative society  for  his  employees  in  1868.  The 
firm  managed  it  for  a  number  of  years,  charging 
only  enough  to  cover  expenses;  but  later  the  so- 
ciety became  cooperative  in  reality,  profits  being 
divided  at  the  end  of  each  year  on  the  basis  m 
the  cash  purchases  of  each  member.  This  Kan^- 
sun-AustaU  has  its  own  stores,  bakeries,  mill, 
butcher  and  tailor  shops,  shoe  stores,  etc.  A 
building  association  has  existed  for  many  years. 

There  are  a  number  of  schools  connected  with 
the  colonies.  In  addition  to  the  elementary  in- 
struction required  by  the  State,  several  schools 
provide  instruction  in  various  subjects  of  im- 
mediate practical  value,  e.  g.,  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, etc.,  for  apprentices;  sewing,  dressmaking, 
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cooldng,  housekeeping  for  girls,  whose  small  fees 
are  returned  in  the  form  of  savings-bank  deposits. 
An  extensive  system  of  sick,  accident,  and  old- 
age  insurance  exists  in  addition  to  those  legally 
required  by  the  State,  both  for  employees  and 
omdals.  All  superannuated  workmen  and  offi- 
cials are  pensioned ;  the  former,  or  their  widows, 
being  provided  for  at  Altenhof .  The  firm  spends 
about  350,000  marks  per  anntmi  on  pensions 
alone,  only  about  35  per  cent  of  which  is  reauired 
by  the  Imperial  Insurance  Law.  The  total  out- 
lay of  the  firm  in  regular  contributions  to  the 
various  insurance,  pension,  and  benevolent  agen- 
cies amounted  to  about  3,100,000  mk.  in  1903. 
A  board  of  physicians  has  been  formed  whose 
sole  duty  is  to  look  after  the  health  of  the  em- 
ployees and  their  families.  Two  other  fimds 
were  established  by  F.  A.  Krujyp  in  1887.  One 
was  a  gift  of  1,000,000  mk.,  the  interest  of  which 
is  to  be  distributed  in  pensions  to  those  employ- 
ees who  need  them  but  cannot  get  them  owing 
to  some  technicality ;  and  to  those  whose  regular 
pensions  are  insufficient  to  keep  them  from  want. 


The  other  was  a  gift  of  500,000  mk.  to  the  city 
of  Essen,  the  interest  to  be  applied  for  moral 
and  material  improvements  of  working  men.  It 
is  at  present  devoted  to  building  laborers'  dwell- 
ings, that  being  considered  the  most  pressing 
need. 

In  order  to  make  provision  for  recreation  and 
for  the  social  and  intellectual  development  of  his 
men,  Mr.  Krupp  built  club-houses  for  the  officials 
of  various  grades,  and  established  a  literary  so- 
ciety and  two  libraries-^ne  general  with  over 
38,000  volumes,  the  otiier  te^mical  with  over 
40,000.  About  1,100  papers  and  magazines  are 
provided  for  the  different  reading-rooms. 

Lest  his  men  might  not  be  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  these  ntmierous  means  for  development 
and  recreation  by  too  long  hours  or  weariness, 
the  firm  voluntarily  reducM  hoius  of  labor  frtnn 
eleven  and  a  half  to  ten. 

Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

Rbfirbncis:  Alfrtd  Krupp,  by  Blenclce,  1898:  Fritdrick 
Alfrtd  Krupf,  by  Klein  und  Hehemano,  1903;  tlcM  Foe- 
torus  and  Vtllagts,  by  Bndgett  Healda,  1905. 


LABOR:  As  correctly  used  in  economic  science 
this  term  may  be  defined  as  work  done  by 
mind  or  body  in  producing  wealth  (see  Pro- 
duction; Wealth).  The  word,  however,  is 
often  popularly  used  to  represent  the  class  who 
mainly  live  by  labor,  in  contradistinction  to 
capital,  meaning  thereby  those  who  mainly  live 
by  capital.  This  is  not  to  deny,  however,  that 
many  capitalists  also  labor  and  that  the  work 
of  the  supervision  of  industry  and  the  production 
of  capitiJ  is  not  true  labor. 

Even  those  who  maintain,  as  did  Adam  Smith, 
and  as  most  German  Socialists  and  American 
trade-unionists  still  do,  that  labor  is  the  sole 
source  of  valub,  never  claim  that  manual  labor 
is  the  only  kind  of  productive  labor.  Every  one 
recognizes  the  need  and  value  of  the  labor  of  man- 
Mement,  the  labor  of  the  mind,  in  various  ways. 
Manual  and  artizan  labor  is  principally  referred 
to  in  such  phrases  as  "the  labor  movement,"  not 
because  it  is  regarded  as  the  only  kind,  but  be- 
cause it  is  that  kind  of  labor  which  those  who  en- 
gage in  the  movement  believe  to  have  been  most 
wronged  in  the  past  and  most  to  need  having 
wrongs  righted  m  the  present.  All  Socialists, 
all  trade-unionists,  all  working  men  recognize  at 
least  some  kinds  of  mental  labor  as  necessary 
factors  in  production.  (For  the  kinds  of  labor 
that  some  consider  unproductive,  see  Produc- 
tion.) Some  have  limited  the  word  labor  to 
painful  labor.  Jevons  says  ("Political  Econ- 
omy," v.):  "Labor,  I  shotud  say,  is  any  painful 
exertion  of  mind  or  body  undergone  partly  or 
wholly  with  a  view  to  future  good."  But  this  is 
tmdoubtedly  misleading,  if  the  word  painful  be 
understood  m  its  ordinary  sense,  and  partakes  too 
much  of  views  now  generally  condemned  which 
largely  put  a  despite  on  manual  labor.  The  labor 
of  an  artist,  of  an  inventor,  of  a  teacher,  of  a  car-, 
penter,  of  a  farmer,  need  by  no  manner  of  means 
De  always  painful.  Ruskin  s  definition  is:  ("Unto 
this  Last.'^  "Labor  is  the  contest  of  the  life  of 
man  with  an  opposite ;  the  term  life  including  his 
intellect,  soul,  and  physical  power,  contending 
with  questk>n,  difBcolty,  trial,  or  material  force. 


Of  the  importance  of  the  part  played  by  labor 
in  production  there  is  no  question  and  need  be 
no  statement.  To  the  problems  connected  with 
labor  this  encyclopedia  is  devoted.  (Concerning 
the  reward  of  labor,  see  Wages.  Concerning  the 
statisticsof  laborers,  see  Occupations.  Concern- 
ing the  condition  of  laborers,  see  Poverty; 
Wages;  Wealth.  Concerning  the  history  of 
labor  in  the  past,  see  Slavery;  Middle  Ages; 
Gilds.  Concerning  the  history  of  the  labor  move- 
ment in  modem  times,  see  the  different  countries; 
and  Trade-Unionism;  Eight-Hour  Movbmbnt; 
Socialism;  Anarchism,  etc. 

LABOR  BUREAUS:  (see  also  Labor  Ex- 
change, and  for  Labour  Bureaux  as  the  term  is 
used  in  England,  see  Public  Employment  Bu- 
reaus): Labor  bureaus,  in  the  American  sense 
of  the  term,  are  government  bureaus  (state  or 
national)  which  concern  themselves  with  matters 
relating  to  labor. 

In  the  French  Revolution  of  1848  a  department 
of  labor  was  established  (see  Ateliers  Na- 
TioNAUx),  and  employment  bureaus  have  existed 
from  early  times ;  but  the  first  Bureau  of  Labor, 
in  the  American  sense  of  the  word,  was  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  estab- 
lished June  33,  1869,  as  the  result  of  an  agitation 
conducted  by  the  Boston  Eight-Hour  League 
(see  Eight-Hour  Movement),  mainly  led  by 
Mr.  (Seorge  E.  McNeill,  with  the  aid  of  WendeU 
Phillips  and  others.  The  first  chief  of  the  bureau 
was  General  H.  K.  Oliver,  w'th  Mr.  George  E. 
McNeill  as  deputy.  Pennsylvania  was  the  next 
state  to  follow,  establishing  a  bureau  in  1873, 
other  states  falling  into  line  later,  till  now  (1907) 
there  are  in  the  United  States,  including  the  fed- 
eral bureau,  thirty-three  labor  bureaus.  These 
offices  have  various  titles,  but  their  duties  are 
similar,  and  consist  almost  solely  in  gathering 
statistics  of  various  kinds  that  bear  in  some  way 
upon  the  condition  or  the  interests  of  labor.  The 
work  they  do  is  of  somewhat  varying  value,  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  men  in  charge,  and 
acoordmg  to  the  amount  of  money  plaiced  at 
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their  disposal  for  the  collecting  of  statistics.  The 
statistics  collected  by  some  <n  them  will  scarcely 
bear  any  scientific  analysis,  while  those  of  even 
the  best  of  them — a  place  often  accorded  to  the 
Massachusetts  bureau — ^are  often  sharply  criti- 
cized. Nevertheless,  the  good  they  have  done 
in  collecting  information  can  scarcely  be  exag- 
gerated, and  most  of  their  reports  are  reliable  and 
of  great  value. 

The  bureatis  of  South  Dakota  and  Utah  have 
been  discontinued.  Tl^t  of  Kentucky,  up  to 
date,  has  not  concerned  itseU  with  the  immediate 
interests  of  labor. 

The  National  Bureau  of  Labor  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  was  created  as  an  office  in  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  June 
37,  1884,  and  organized  Jan.  22,  1885,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  of  Massachusetts, 
as  commissioner,  who  held  the  office  till  1905, 
when  his  successor,  Dr.  Charles  P.  Neill,  was  ap- 
pointed. This  bureau,  in  1888,  became  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  This  act  was  the  result  of  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  and 
other  labor  organizations.  The  bureau  now, 
however,  is  connected  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor. 

The  chief  officer  of  each  of  the  state  bureaus  is 
located  at  the  capital  of  the  state  in  which  he 
serves,  with  three  exceptions,  in  Maryland,  at 
Baltimore ;  in  California,  at  San  Francisco ;  and  in 
Louisiana,  at  New  Orleans.  The  salaries  paid 
the  commissioners  are  $5,000  for  the  U.  S. ;  $3,(00 
for  New  York ;  $3 ,000  for  California  and  Massachu- 
setts, and  from  $2,500  to  $1,200  in  other  states. 
The  Secretary  of  State  is  ex-officio  commissioner 
of  labor  in  Colorado  and  the  governor  in  Ne- 
braska. The  U.  S.  Federal  Department  of  Labor 
spends  some  $175,000  per  year  and  has  103  em- 
ployees ;  New  York  spends  $130,400,  with  twenty- 
two  employees;  Illinois,  $52,450,  with  five  em- 
ployees; Massachusetts,  $31,674,  with  twenty-five 
employees.  No  other  state  has  over  six  em- 
ployees. 

Congress  occasionally  directs  special  investi- 
gations to  be  made,  and  appropriates  money  for 
the  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of  an  inquiry  into  the 
statistics  of  marriage  and  divorce  and  into  the 
industrial  and  technical  school  systems.  It  also 
provides  by  special  acts  for  the  printing  and  bind- 
mg  of  the  annual  reports.  These  are  usually  sent 
free  of  cost  to  all  persons  in  the  U.  S.  who  apply 
for  them  if  the  supply  admits.  They  are  also 
sent  in  exchange  to  all  government  officials  or 
other  persons  in  foreign  countries  who  have  ren- 
dered the  department  a  service  by  forwarding  to 
it  their  own  publications.  If  the  supply  is  not 
exhausted,  they  are  sent  to  other  distinguished 
foreigners  who  express  a  wish  for  them. 

In  Nov.,  1895,  the  department  commenced 
issuing  a  Bulletin  of  about  250-300  pages,  issued 
every  other  month. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  reports 
oftheU.  S.Bureau: 


1886.  No.   t. 

1886.    "  «. 

1888.  "  4. 

1889.  "  s. 

1890.  '■  6. 

189 1.  "  7- 

1801.     "  8. 

1893.     "  9- 

itii-6."  II. 

1897.     "  «». 


Industrial  Depreadons.' 

Convict  Labor.' 

Worldns  Women  in  Large  Cities.' 

Railroad  Labor.' 

Cost  of  Production:  Iron,  Steel,  Coal,  etc.' 

Coat  of  Prodnction:  The  Textiles  and  Glass 
(two  volumes).' 

Industrial  Education.' 

Building  and  Loan  Associations.' 

Work  and  Wages  of  Men,  Women,  and  Chil- 
dren. 

Economic  Aspect  ol  the  Liquor  Problem. 

'  Bulletin  out  o£  pijiit. 


1898.  No. 
2S99.     " 

1901. 

190a. 
1904. 
190s. 
1906. 


13.  Hand  and  Machine  I.abar  (two  v^umee). 
I4>  Water,  Gas.  and  Electtie-ught  Plants  under 
Private  and  Municipal  OwnenUp. 
Strikes  and  LockoaU  Qan.  t,  18S1,  to  Dec  3 1, 

>900). 

Trade  and  Technical  Education. 
,    Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor, 
so.  Convict  Labor, 
ai.  Strikes  and  Lockouts. 


16. 


'7. 
19- 


Special  Rsports 

1889.  No.  I.  Marriage  and  Divorce.' 

1893.  4.  Compobory  Insurance  in  Germany,  etc.' 

1893.  "  5.  Tlie  Gothenburg  System  of  Liquor  Traffic.' 

1894.  "  7.  The  Slums  of  Baltunon,  Chicago,  New  York, 

and  Philaddphia.' 

1895.  "     8.  The  Honsinai  of  the  Working  People  (with 

plana  and  illustrations).' 
1904.     "   le.  Labor  Laws  of  the  U.  S.' 
1904.     "   II.  Regulation  and  Restriction  of  Output. 
1903.     "   la.  Coal  Mine  Labor  in  Europe. 


No. 


"    I. 


a6. 
a,. 

31. 

S». 
35. 

37. 
40. 
43- 


46. 
48. 


by 


Sous  LsADiNO  AancLBS  of  thi  Bullbtin 
Tht  BtUUiin  is  iuiud  mry  eHur  monUt 

Private  and  PuUic  Debt  in  the  D.  S.,  by  George  K. 

Holmes. 
The  Sweating  System,  by  Henry  White. 
Cooperative  Distribution,  by  Edward  W.  Bemis.  PhJ). 
Industrial  Communities,  by  W.  P.  Willoughbw. 
Railway  Rdief  Departments,  by  Emory  R.  Johnaao. 

Ph.D. 
Condition  of  the  Negro  in  Various  Cities.     Building 

and  Loan  Associations.' 
The  Anthracite  Mine  Laborers.  byG.  O.  Virtue,  PhJ}. 
Boarding  Homes  and  Clubs  for  Working  Women,  by 

Mary  S.  Ferguson.' 
The  Trade-Union  Label,  by  John  (jiaham  Brooks. 
,  Brotherhood  Relief  and  Insurance  of  Railway  Em- 
ployees, by  E.  R.  Johnson,  Ph.D. 
.  Wages  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe,  1870  to  1898. 
.  Pawnbioldng  in  Europe  and  the  U.  S.,  by  W.  R. 

Patterson,  Ph.D. 
,  Benefit    Features    of    American    Tnde-Uniona, 

Edward  M.  Bemis,  Ph.D.i 
The  N»ro  in  the  Black  Belt:  Some  Social  Sketches, 

by  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois.  Ph.D. 
Protection  of  Workmen  in  their  Employment,  by 

Stephen  D.  Fessenden. 
Trusts  and  Industrial  0»nUnations,  by  J.  W.  Jenks. 

Ph.D.i 
Betterment  of  Industrial  Conditions,  by  Vtetoe  H. 

Olmstead. 
Present  Status  of  Employers'  LiaUlity  in  the  U.  S., 

by  Stephen  D.  Fessenden. 
Accidents  to  Labor  as  Regulated  by  Law  in  the  tJ.  S., 

by  W.  F.  WiUoughby. 
Cooperative  Ouiimunities  in  the  U.   S.,  by  Rev. 

Alexander  Kent. 
Railway  Employees  in  the  U.  S.,  by  Samuel  McCune 

Lindsay,  Ph.D. 
Workmen  s  Compensation  Acts  of  Forngn  Countries. 

by  Adna  F.  Weber. 
Report  to  the  President  on  Anthracite  Coal.Stiike,  by 

CanoU  D.  Wright. 
Factory  Sanitation  and  Labor  Protection,  by  C.  F. 

W.  Doehiing,  Ph.D. 
Report  of  Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission. 
Farm  Colonies  of  the  Salvation  Ajmy,  by  Commander 

Booth  Tucker. 
Labor  Conditions  in  New  Zealand,  by  Victor  S.  Clark. 

Ph.D. 
Chad  Labor  in  the  U.  S.,  by  Haanab  R.  SewaB,  Ph.D. 
Wages  and  Cost  of  Living. 

The  Value  and  Influence  of  Labor  Statistics,  by  Car- 
nil  D.  Wright. 
Strikes  and  Lockouts  in  the  U.  S.,  s88i  to  1900,  by 

G.  W.  W.  Haiunr. 
Wans  in  the  U.  S.  and  Europe,  1890  to  1903,  by  G. 

W.  W.  Hanger. 
Coat  of  Living  and  Retail  Prices  in  the  U.  S.,  1890  to 


>S03-  *>T  u-  'V-  W.  Hanger. 
WholMtle  Prices  in  the  U. 


ss. 

St. 


J.  S.,  1890  to  1903,  by  G.  W. 

W.  Hanger. 

Housing  of  the  Worldng  People  of  the  U.  S.  by  Em- 
ployers, by  G.  W.  W.  Hanger. 

Public  Baths  in  the  V.  S.,  by  G.  W.  W.  Hangar. 

Trade  and  Technical  Education  in  the  D.  S. 

Hand  and  Machine  Labor  in  the  U.  S. 

Labor  Legislation  in  the  U.  S.,  by  G.  A.  Weber. 

Building  and  Loan  Associations  in  tba  U .  S.,  by  G.  W. 
W.  Hanger.' 

Labor  Onditions  in  AustraGa,  by  Victor  S.  Oark, 
PhJ). 
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66. 
67. 
68. 
70. 


StiMt  Railway  Bmplojrmeiit  in  the  U.  S..  by  WalUr 

E.  Weyl,  Ph.D. 
Labor  Conditions  in  the  Pbilippmes,  by  Victor  S. 

Oarlc.  PhJ>. 
Laws  Rdatins  to  Child  Labor  in  European  Countnea. 
Government  Industrial  Arbitration,  by  Leonard  W. 

Hatch,  A.M.  „ 

Labor  Condition*  in  Potto  Rico,  by  Walter  B.  Weyl, 

Ph.D.i 
Munidpal  Ownership  in  Great  Britain,  by  Fredenc 

C.  Howe,  Ph.D.>  _         ,      ^ 

Laws  RelatinE  to  the  Employment  of  Childien  in  the 

U.S.' 
Course  of  Wholesale  Prices,  1890  to  looS.  _ 

Conditions  of  Living  Among  the   Poor,  by  S.  E. 

Porman. 
Benefit  Featores  of  British  Trade  Unions,  by  Wslter 

E.  Weyl.  Ph.D, 
Wages  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Manufacturing  Indui- 


tiies,  1890  to  loes-* 
Retail'  Prices  of  Food,  1890  to  ipos. 
Third   Report  of  the  Commissioner  of   Labor  on 

Conditions  of  tinttanoe  to  the  Prinqpal  Trades,  by 

Walter  E.  Weyl,  Ph.D.,  and  A.  M.  Sakolsld.  Ph.D. 
Flee  Public  Employment  Offices  in  the  U.  S.,  by  J.  E. 

Conner.  Ph.D. 
The  Italian  on  the  Land,  by  Emily  Meade  Fogg. 
A  Short  History  of  Labor  Legislation  in  GreatBritain, 

by  A.  Maurice  Low. 
The  British  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  by  L. 

Packer. 
"  71.  Wages  and  Hours  tt  Labor  in  Mannfartaring  Industry, 

1890  to  1906. 

In  Great  Britain  a  Labor  Department  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  created  in  1893,  and  issues 
the  Board  of  Trade  Labour  Gazette  monthly,  an 
annual  report  (almost  purely  statistical),  and 
special  reports  on  labor  m  foreign  lands,  wages 
and  hours  of  labor,  etc.  In  Europe  and  else- 
where various  governmental  offices  or  bureaus  or 
departments  cover  this  grojmd  under  the  follow- 
ing names  and  with  the  following  publications: 

Auilria. — ArbeitKtatisches  Amt  in  K.  K.  Handelsminis- 
teriums  (1898)  publishes  SotiaU  Rundschau,  a  monthly  bulle- 
tin. 

Argfnlitia. — Departmento  National  del  Trabajo  (1907), 
B»l*Un,0. 

JMcnHit.— OfBoe  du  Travafl  (1895)  ptiblishes  Rtvut  du 
Travail  semi-monthly  and  annual  reports. 

Canada. — ^Department  of  Labor  (1900)  publishes  a  Labor 
GaxtUt  monthly.  . 

D»nmark. — Bureau  de  Statisti^ue  de  1  Etat  (1850)  pub- 
lishes CommimieaUoHs  Slaliitimta  irregularly. 

Franc*. — Office  du  Tnvau  (1891)  publishes  BuUttin  dt 
VOfSe*  du  TrttmO  monthly,  and  an  Annuairt  Slaliitiqiu. 

Cmrnuiny. — Kaiserlicbes  Statistisches  Amt  Abteilung  far 
Arbeiterstatistik  (1901)  publishes /2ncfcs-Ar6ntiNa«  monthly, 
and  biUletins  irregularly. 

Italy. — ^Ufficio  del  Lavoro  (190s)  publishes  BoUtttino  d»l 
UtSeio  dti  Lavoro  monthly. 

littlurlands.—CmuXnal  Bureau  voor  de  Statistik  (1891) 
publishes  Maandsckrift  monthly. 

Ntw  South  Walts. — Department  of  Labor  and  Industry 
(i8as)  Amraoi  Rtportand  SlaUstics. 

litw  Ztaland. — Department  of  Labor  (1891)  publishes 
Journal  of  Ik*  Dtparlment  of  Labor  monthly. 

Norway. — Dtt  Slalistisk*  Ctnlral  Bur*au  (1901)  publishes 
statistics  irrecularly. 

Russia. — Comite  Central  de  Statistique  (proposed). 

Spain. — Institute  de  Retormas  Sociales  <i90j).  Monthly 
bulletin, 

Suwrfni. — Afdelning  fOr  Arbetsstatistik  (iges).  Annual 
report  and  Sociala  Mtddtlandm,  Q. 

SwiiMtrland, — Secretariat  Ouvner  Suisse  (1886).    Annual 

"•""'•  G.  W.  W.  Hanger. 

LABOR  CHECKS:  An  idea  put  forth  by  some 
Utopian  Socialists  (amon^  others,  Lawrence 
Gronlund)  according  to  which,  under  socialism, 
everv  one  will  work  for  the  common  good,  and 
will  be  paid  checks  stating  that  he  has  labored  so 
many  hours,  these  checks  to  be  good  for  pur- 
chases at  the  various  stores  of  the  commonwealth. 
English  Fabian  Socialists  reject  and  laugh  at  the 
whole  idea.  Most  Socialists,  however,  neither 
reject  nor  accept  the  idea,  believing  that  sociaUsm, 
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as  distinctly  evolutionary,  will  work  its  way  step 
by  step,  and  leave  such  details  as  labor  ch«:ks  to 
be  devolved  when  the  time  comes,  if  it  then  seem 
wise.     (See  Socialism.) 

LABOR  CHURCH:  A  movement  in  England 
which  began  in  1891,  mainly  under  the  initiative 
of  John  Trevor,  to  organize  the  religious  impttlses 
of  the  labor  movement.  The  first  Labor  Cnurch 
service  was  held  in  Charlton  Town  Hall,  Man- 
chester, on  Sunday,  Oct.  4, 1891,  consisting  of  the 
singing  of  hymns,  reading,  prayer,  and  an  address 
by  John  Trevor.  Different  speakers  spoke  alter- 
nate Sundays  with  Mr.  Trevor,  and  in  November 
a  Labor  Church  was  organized  with  the  following 
principles: 

I.  That  the  Labor  movement  is  a  religioua  movement. 

9.  That  the  religicm  of  the  Labor  movement  is  not  a  class 
religion,  but  unite*  members  of  all  dsisea  in  working  for  the 
aboUtion  o(  oommerdal  slavery. 

3.  That  the  reli^on  of  the  Labor  movement  is  not  sectarian 
or  dogmatic,  but  free  religion,  leaving  each  man  free  to  de- 
velop nis  own  relations  with  the  power  that  brought  him  into 
being. 

4.  That  the  emancipation  of  labor  can  only  be  realized  so 
fax  as  men  team  both  the  economic  and  moral  laws  of  God, 
and  heartily  endeavor  to  obey  them. 

5.  That  the  development  of  personal  character  and  the 
improvement  of  sodal  conditions  are  both  essential  to  man's 
emancipation  from  moral  and  social  bondage. 

During  the  winter  of  1892-93  several  more 
chtirches  were  formed,  in  each  case  the  demand 
being  entirely  local  and  spontaneous,  and  in  July, 
1893,  a  conference  of  Labor  Church  delegates  was 
caUed  and  a  Latx>r  Church  Union  was  formed. 
At  this  conference  ten  churches  were  represented ; 
a  constitution  was  drafted,  which  was  con- 
firmed by  a  later  conference,  and  a  cotmdl  was  ap- 
pointed. 

By  1 894  there  were  twenty-four  Labor  churches 
in  England  and  Scotland. 

For  some  years  the  movement  showed  consid- 
erable vitality.  Labor  Churth  Sunday-schools 
were  formed  and  in  some  places  the  Labor 
churches  attracted  large  audiences.  Gradually, 
however,  the  movement  waned  before  its  manv 
difficulties.  Want  of  ftmds  and  failing  healUi 
prevented  Mr.  Trevor  from  giving  all  his  time  to 
the  movement.  In  1900  there  were  some  fifteen 
Labor  churches.  In  1903  there  was  some  revival 
of  interest  and  in  1003  a  conference  was  held  at 
Hyde,  Cheshire,  and  a  new  impetus  given  to  the 
movement.  The  statement  of  principles  now 
reads: 

That  the  Labor  Church  exists  to  give  expression  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  Labor  movement. 

That  the  religion  of  the  Labor  movement  is  not  theological 
but  respects  each  individual's  personal  convictions  upon  tliis 
question. 

That  the  religion  of  the  Labor  movement  seeks  the  reali- 
zation of  universal  well-being  by  the  estabUshment  of  social- 
ism— a  commonwealth  founded  upon  justice  and  love. 

That  the  religion  of  the  Labor  movement  declares  that  im- 
provement of  social  conditions  and  the  development  of 
penonal  character  are  both  essential  to  emancipation  from 
social  and  moral  bondage,  and  to  that  end  insists  Ufxm  the 
duty  of  studying  the  economic  and  moral  forces  of  society. 

Under  this  new  impulse  new  churches  have  been 
and  are  being  formed,  so  that  there  are  now  (1907) 
upward  of  .l£irty  Labor  churches  in  the  country. 
A  revised  hjmn-book  was  published  in  ipo6. 

A  pamphlet  is  in  preparation  deahng  with 
"The  Labour  Church  and  Its  Principles"  and 
may  be  had  fromjohn  Mitchell,  Hon.  Sec.  L.  C. 
U.,  13,  Moorwell  Place,  Eccleshill,  Bradford,  Eng- 
land. Also,  any  other  information  relating  there- 
to, including  Labor  Church  Sunday-Schools. 

John  Mitcubll. 
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In  1894  a  Labor  Church  was  started  by  Herbert 
N.  Casson,  at  that  time  a  militant  Socialist,  in 
Lynn,  Mass.,  but  continued  only  two  or  three 
years.  In  some  other  countries  labor  or  social- 
istic services  or  Sunday-schools  have  been  started, 
but  have  had  little  or  no  permanent  life.  See, 
however,  Socialist  Sunday-Schools  Union, 
Alfred  Russel,  Secretary,  366  New  City  Road, 
Glasgow.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  Labor 
ChuKfa  in  England,  see  an  article  by  John  Trevor, 
in  the  first  edition  of  this  encyclopedia. 

LABOR  COLOinES:  The  idea  of  the  farm  and 
labor  colony  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  altho 
such  colonies  have  been  established  in  Germany 
for  twenty-three  years  and  in  Holland  for  over 
ei^ty  years. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  of  the  colony 
originated  with  the  feeling  of  social  reformers  that 
the  land  question  and  the  unemploved  question 
were  inseparable,  that  for  several  classes  of  the 
unemployed  almost  the  only  resource  is  work  on 
the  land,  which,  at  any  rate,  offers  to  the  workless 
a  chance  of  productive  and  useful  employment. 
General  Van  Den  Bosch,  the  founder  of  ihe  So- 
ciety of  Beneficence  in  Holland,  realized  the  truth 
of  this  when  he  started  the  first  Dutch  labor  colony 
at  Frederiksoord  in  1818  with  the  motto,  "Help 
the  people  and  improve  the  land." 

If  there  were  no  land  needing  cultivation,  or  if 
land,  as  in  England,  were  not  at  the  present  time 
going  out  of  cultivation ,  the  case  for  arastic  action 
woura  not  be  strong,  but  the  soil  cries  out  for  labor 
and  many  great  tracts  of  the  country  have  become 
a  wilderness.  Bring  the  waste  labor  in  contact 
with  the  waste  land  and  both  will  be  improved,  or, 
as  Conmiander  Booth  Tucker  of  the  Salvation 
Army  put  it  to  Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  "put  the 
waste  labor  on  the  waste  land  by  means  of  the 
waste  capital  and  thus  convert  this  trinitv  of 
waste  into  a  unity  of  production."  This  much  we 
can  say  without  seeming  in  any  sense  to  run  the 
risk  of  exaggeration,  that  such  an  experiment 
is  worth  meuong  everywhere.  It  is  only  a  very 
broad  generalization,  but  it  gives  a  clue  to  the 
sort  of  line  all  who  are  interested  in  farm  and 
labor  colonies  are  beginning  to  take. 

Whatever  type  of  colony  we  may  think  it  de- 
sirable to  start,  there  are  several  important  ques- 
tions to  be  answered.  Is  our  expenditure  a  real 
saving?  Does  this  method  of  treatment  conduce 
to  the  upbuilding  of  the  man  and  the  reclamation 
of  the  land  ?  Are  there  any  illustrations  showing 
that  such  men  as  the  colony  helps  have  been  made 
self-supporting?  If  such  results  can  be  achieved 
in  any  measure,  are  we  justified  in  pursuing  our 
expenments  and  in  urging  others  to  attempt 
them? 

L  Colonies  for  the  Unemployable 

Before  proceeding  to  deal  with  labor  colonies 
that  are  especially  suited  to  the  various  classes  of 
the  unemployed,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  the  way 
by  a  short  statement  respecting  the  labor  colony 
method  of  treating  the  so-called  unemployable, 
including  in  our  category  not  only  the  vagrant  and 
the  mendicant,  but  also  those  who  are  physically 
incapable  of  following  ordinary  industrial  em- 

Eloyment  in  the  town.  We  may  begin  with  this 
itter  class.  Generally  speaking,  men  who  are 
imemployable  in  the  ordinary  sense  owing  to  phys- 
ical causes,  and  yet  might  be  employed  on  the 
land  with  good  results  to  themselves,  are  the  epi- 
leptic and  th«  f«ebl«-miad9d, 


The  adult  epileptic  is  still  in  a  sad  plight  as 
compared  with  many  other  sections  of  the  com- 
mtmity  who  have  suffered  from  misfortune  or 
sickness.  Some  of  them,  a  large  number,  are 
to  be  found  in  our  workhouses,  where  they  receive 
a  treatment  which  cannot  be  said  to  be  either 
scientific  or  humane.  The  majority  of  them  are 
still  to  be  found  living  in  the  homes  of  the  very 
poor,  a  grievous  burden  to  the  family  itself,  and 
somewhat  of  a  trial  to  all  the  neighbors.  Many 
of  these  epileptics,  gradually  becoming  feeble- 
minded, suffer  ill-usage  from  rough  and  foolish 
lads,  and  in  any  case  little  or  nothing  is  done  to 
lighten  their  sad  condition  or  to  make  them  useful 
to  the  community. 

In  many  cases  they  can  be  employed  in  healthy 

outdoor  labor  such  as  will  interest  and  occupy 

them  to  the  required  extent  without 

_^        taxing  too  much  an  enfeebled  brain 

IMtotlTe  2'  ^greatly  fatiguing  the  body. 
Such  work  can  best  be  found  upon 
the  land,  and  a  colony  offers  em- 
ployment which  is  not  only  conducive  to  health 
but  also  will  allow  of  an  epileptic  being  employed 
in  a  great  variety  of  ways.  In  such  a  colony  the 
work  would  necessarily  be  under  the  advice  and 
guidance  of  the  medical  man,  but  in  almost  any 
case  some  proportion  of  the  food  required  to 
maintain  him  could  be  produced  by  this  necessary 
and  beneficial  labor.  It  is  unfortunate  that  so 
few  of  these  colonies  are  in  existence.  What  the 
Christian  Union  for  Social  Service  is  doing  for  epi- 
leptic children  at  Lingfield  and  Stamthwaite  in 
England,  ought  to  be  done  for  adult  epileptics  in 
allparts  of  the  world. 

The  Chalfont  Colony  in  England  is  in  its  infancy, 
but  has  already  completely  Justified  its  existence. 
This  colony  has  gradually  mcreased  in  efficiency 
of  organization  as  well  as  in  size  year  by  year. 
In  1895  the  average  number  of  colonists  was 
twenty-four,  the  total  expenditure  £1,719,  the  cost 
of  mamtenance  of  each  colonist  being  ^£7 1  1 25. 6d., 
but  in  1 90 1,  with  an  average  of  134}  colonists, 
the  cost  was  only  £s<33i<  the  per  capita  cost  of 
maintenance  being  reduced  by  SS  per  cent.  On 
the  average  in  the  colony  there  are  about  twice  as 
many  males  as  females.  The  male  colonists  are 
principally  employed  in  the  building  department, 
carpentermg,  plumbing,  painting,  bricklaying, 
ana  smiths'  work ;  the  remainder  are  chiefly  oc- 
cupied in  farm  and  g^arden  work,  while  about  half 
a  dozen  are  engaged  in  basket-making.  They 
take  it  in  turn  to  give  their  services  in  the  home 
as  required.  Of  the  female  colonists  nearly  half 
are  employed  in  the  laundry,  the  remainder 
chiefly  occupied  by  the  housework  and  needle- 
work, but  a  good  deal  of  stress  is  laid  on  the 
necessity  of  plenty  of  fresh  air  daily. 

The  colony  at  Bielefeld  in  Germany  is  by  far 
the  most  important  colony  of  its  sort  in  the  world. 
Over  2,000  epileptics  are  there  cared  for,  and  altho 
many  of  them  are  children,  a  large  number  of 
adults  are  being  treated,  and  some  permanent 
cures  effected.  Of  late  years  greater  care  in 
diagnosis  and  in  the  use  of  bromide  have  resulted 
in  a  larger  percentage  of  cures,  while  the  open-air 
work  on  the  land,  both  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Bielefeld  and  at  the  Wilhelmsdori  Colony,  has 
very  greatly  contributed  to  the  success  with 
which  adult  patients  have  been  treated. 

What  has  been  said  with  regard  to  epileptics 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  feeble-minded,  who 
are  a  constant  responsibility  in  our  workhouses 
And  asylums,  where  th«  treatment  is  costly,  wb«a 
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under  the  conditions  which  special  colonies  offer 
the  best  of  them  might  contribute  somethine  to 
the  cost  of  their  maintenance  by  labor,  while  their 
mental  faculties  might  be  trained  in  various  ways. 
So  far  as  the  children  are  concerned,  all  that  need 
be  said  is  that  epileptic  and  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren bebome  unemployable  in  later  years,  so  that 
the  colonies  for  them  which  have  already  been 
established  are  ftilfilling  a  very  real  and  pressing 
need. 

The  same  treatment  might  also  be  meted  out  to 
the  inebriate,  who  is  far  more  likely  to  recover 
under  the  healthy  and  normal  influences  which 
he  or  she  finds  in  a  country  colony.  Granted  the 
right  kind  of  management,  there  is  no  reason  in 
the  world  why  such  colonies  should  not  be  the 
most  potent  means  in  restoring  to  the  ranks  of  the 
employed  those  who  have  put  themselves  outside 
the  pale  of  citizenship  by  habits  of  intemperance. 

But  perhaps  the  largest  section  of  the  unem- 
ployable is  the  vagrant  and  tramp  class  to  be 
foimd  in  the  U.  S.  as  well  as  in  Europe — both  men 
and  women  who  are  quite  capable  of  working,  but 
who  have  degenerated  and  become  demoralized, 
it  may  be  by  lack  of  work,  possibly  by  lack  of 
training,  or  by  evil  conditions  in  their  youth. 
The  vagrant  is  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  op- 
portunities of  obtaining  food  and  lodging  without 
gfiving  work  in  return.  He  habitually  depends 
upon  charity,  and  finally  becomes  a  danger  to 
the  whole  community.  Whatever  causes  may 
have  contributed  toward  the  making  of  the 
vagrant,  whether  hereditary  disposition  or  lack  of 
training  in  youth,  physical  deficiency,  or  unem- 
ployment, uie  truth  is  that  a  nomad  class  has 
Deen  created  which  the  casual  ward  of  the  work- 
house does  nothing  to  destroy  but  rather  tends 
to  encourap^e.  A  Departmental  Committee  on 
Vagrancy  m  England  has  recently  reported  on 
the  subject.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  in  the  committee  that  some 
modification  of  the  Belgian  penal  system  will  have 
to  be  introduced,  and  that  feeling  fotmd  expres- 
sion in  the  report  issued  in  1906. 

Several  small  commissions  have  visited  the 
colony  at  Merxplas,  near  Antwerp,  which,  with 
two  other  colonies,  is  the  Belgian  Government's 
attempt  to  stamp  out  mendicity.  In  Belgium 
vagianpy  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  penal  offense, 
but  it  is  regarded  as  so  much  of  a  social  danger 
as  to  require  special  treatment,  and 

Tacimato    ^  Article  13  of  the  Law  of  1891  the 

^^^  Jttge  de  Paix  has  authority  to  order 
the  removal  of  a  vagrant  convicted  of 
begging  to  the  great  penal  colony  at  Merxplas 
known  as  a  "  D^pdt  de  Mendicity."  The  methods 
employed  appear  to  be  much  more  strictly  re- 
pressive than  redemptive.  M.  Stroobant,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  this  colony,  stated  emphatically 
that  the  object  of  Merxplas  was  repressive.  To 
quote  his  own  words:  It  taught  men  to  work 
and  to  work  regularly;  it  saved  them  from  their 
own  vices — the  vices  that  had  brought  them  there 
— ^but  it  did  not  seem  to  prevent  them  from  going 
back  over  and  over  a^^ain."  The  colony  compels 
men  to  work  at  agriculture,  manufactures,  for- 
estry, and  household  employment.  Soldiers  con- 
duct the  agriculturists  to  their  various  fields. 
altho  it  is  not  very  difficult  for  colonists  to  escape. 
This  seems  to  cause  no  anxiety  to  the  director,  who 
says  that  if  they  can  get  work  and  are  willing  to 
do  it,  all  the  better,  and  that  if  they  are  unwilling 
to  work  they  are  sure  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
police  and  be  returned  again  to  the  colony. 


Merxplas  is  practically  self-supporting,  and  what- 
ever the  disadvantages,  there  is  no  comparison 
so  far  as  cost  is  concerned  between  the  Belgian 
system  and  the  casual  ward  system  of  Eng^d. 
Including  the  small  wages  that  are  paid  to  the 
colonists — and  the  wage  system  ought  certainly 
to  be  adopted  in  England  at  a  compulsory  labor 
colony — and  taking  even  the  aged  and  infirm 
into  account,  the  entire  cost  is  under  £10  per  head 
per  annum,  and  the  small  wages  will  account  for 
at  least  half  of  this. 

In  addition  to  the  colmnr  at  Merxplas  with 
4,500  men,  there  is  <3ne  at  Wortel  and  another  at 
Hoogstraeten,  the  three  colonies  between  them 
possessing  about  3,000  acres  of  land.  The  two 
latter  colonies  form  one  establishment  and  are 
known  as  a  maison  de  refuge.  They  are  not  penal 
in  the  strict  sense,  and  are  tending  to  b«x>me 
rather  the  resort  of  the  aged  and  the  infirm.  The 
number  of  colonists  is  greatly  increased  by  severe 
weather.  Hoogstraeten  would  have  about  800 
in  summer  and  about  1,500  in  winter;  Wortel  450 
in  summer  and  perhaps  three  times  that  number 
in  winter.  Very  few  of  the  colonists  are  young 
men,  and  the  conclusion  to  which  we  are  forced — 
and  with  this  conclusion  both  M.  Leroy,  the 
"Director  Principal,"  and  M.  Stroobant,  the 
director  at  Merxplas,  agree — is  that  the  genuine 
unemployed  man  is  relieved  outside  the  colony, 
and  that  almost  the  only  men  who  are  sent  to  the 
colony  are  professional  beggars  or  habitual  dnmk- 
ards. 

A  similar  system,  not  so  thoroughly  carried  out, 
prevails  in  Holland,  where  there  are  three  govern- 
ment colonies  which  may  be  described  as  penal 
for  beggars  and  tramps,  Veenhuizen  and  Hoom 
being  for  men,  and  the  national  workhouse  at 
Leiden  for  women.  The  former  is  for  vaga- 
bondage proper,  while  at  the  two  latter  habitual 
drunkards  are  also  admitted.  The  present  popu- 
lation of  Veenhuizen  is  about  3,600,  divided  into 
three  sections,  and  the  work  consists  chiefly 
of  forestry,  agriculture,  gardening,  and  various 
handicrafts,  such  as  weaving,  carpentering,  ma- 
sonry, smiths'  work,  and  the  manufacture  of  tut- 
niture,  boots,  and  clothing.  The  colonist  prisoners 
enjoy  a  certain  amount  of  freedom  within  the 
colony,  and  have  a  very  small  allowance  for  wages. 

n.  Colonies  for  the  Lower  Class  of  the  Unem- 
ployed 

In  considering  the  question  as  to  how  far  the 
labor  and  farm  colonies  may  be  of  assistance  to 
theimemployed  we  have  to  remember  that  the' 
unemployed  themselves  can  be  broken  up  into 
many  classes,  and  that  for  each  of  these  classes 
some  provision  should  be  made  whether  in  the 
town  or  in  the  country.  It  has  not  yet  been 
definitely  proposed  that  skilled  men  who  are 
usually  employed  during  a  large  portion  of  the 
year,  but  who  are  thrown  out  of  work  by  some 
severe  depression  in  trade  which  affects  large  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  should  be  assisted  at  a  labor 
colony,  but  for  almost  every  other  class  such  a 
method  might  very  well  be  adopted,  altho  each 
class  would  have  to  be  considered  separately,  and 
modifications  of  the  colony  system  would  have 
to  be  introduced  to  suit  their  varying  needs  and 
circumstances. 

The  section  which  bulks  most  largely  in  the 
public  imagination,  and  in  all  our  large  industrial 
centers  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  problem,  is 
the  class  of  unskilled  laborers.     What  is  wanted 
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for  this  class  of  man  is  a  colony  which  will  utilize 
his  services  to  the  fullest  possible  extent,  and 
meanwhile,  by  this  inducement  to 
regular  work,  so  increase  his  phys- 
ic^ powers  and  capabilities  that  he 
may  be  able  once  again,  if  necessary, 
to  obtain  a  situation  in  the  regular 
ranks  of  industry.  There  can  be  no  harm  done 
in  trying  to  restore  hope  and  strength  to  the 
thousands  of  men  who,  owing  to  lack  of  work, 
enterprise,  or  character,  have  become  hopeless 
and  demoralized. 

To  meet  the  need  of  such  taen  boards  of  guar- 
dians in  England  have  for  many  years  been  at- 
tempting to  discover  some  expedient,  and  the 
labor  colony  has  often  been  suggested,  but  imtil 
quite  recenUy  no  board  was  in  a  position  to  be  able 
to  make  such  an  experiment  tmtil  the  Poplar 
Guardians  obtained  possession  of  a  farm  at  Lain- 
don  in  Essex.  Mr.  Joseph  Pels  offered  the  board 
that,  if  they  would  open  up  and  maintain  a  farm 
colony  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  successful 
expemnents  made  both  in  England  and  abroad, 
he  would  be  willing  to  purchase  a  suitable  tract 
of  land  and  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  Guar- 
dians free  of  rent.  He  submitted  a  definite  offer 
of  loo  acres  of  land  at  a  pepperoom  rent  for  a  pe- 
riod of  three  years,  with  the  option  of  purchase  at 
or  before  the  expiration  of  that  term  for  the  price 
originally  paid  for  the  land.  The  local  govern- 
ment board  gave  their  consent,  and  a  farm  of  too 
acres  at  Dunton,  near  Laindon,  was  purchased  by 
Mr.  Pels  for  the  sum  al  £2,125,  including  a  house 
and  farm  buildings,  and  fuU  possession  of  the 
farm  was  obtainedby  the  Guardians  on  March  5, 
1904.  Beginning  with  six  men  in  Jime,  1904,  the 
number  rapidly  grew  to  100  in  August,  and  since 
that  time  fifty  additional  men  who  were  tuem- 
ployed  have  been  sent  down  under  a  separate 
regulation  through  the  Central  Unemployed 
Cmnmittee  from  the  borough  of  Poplar.  These 
men  on  the  whole  have  worked  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  superintendent,  and  as  a  result  of  their 
work,  not  only  has  a  large  reservoir  capable  of 
storing  200,000  gallons  of  water  been  constructed, 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  farm  has  been 
thoroughly  dug  and  planted,  and  progress  made  in 
the  work  of  recovermg  much  of  the  land  that  up 
to  recent  times  was  derelict. 

Since  that  date  a  similar  farm  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  West  Ham  Board  of  Guardians, 
and  that  such  outlets  for  the  waste  labor  of  the 
workhouse  will  not  be  uncommon  in  the  near 
future  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  nearly  a  dozen 
boards  are  seriously  considering  the  question  of 
following  the  example  of  Poplar. 

Starting,  then,  with  the  unskilled  but  able-bod- 
ied inmate  of  the  workhouse,  we  come  to  the  un- 
skilled laborer,  married  or  unmarried,  who  has 
received  not  so  much  direct  relief  from  the  poor- 
law  as  indirect  charitable  contributions  from 
benevolently  disposed  persons  and  societies.  We 
have  many  examples  of  the  attempts  that  have 
been  made  both  in  England  and  aoroad  to  meet 
this  special  difficulty,  but  none  of  them  have  taken 
account  of  the  need  for  classification  if  effectual 
remedy  is  to  be  applied. 

Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
colonies  which  serve  the  purpose  above  indicated 
are  modeled  on  the  German  plan — a  plan  which  is 
not  wholly  successful  owing  to  this  lack  of  classi- 
fication. In  England  we  have  the  Salvation 
Army  Colony  of  Hadleigh,  the  Lingfield  Training 
Farm,  Libury  Hall  (a  colony  founded  by  the 


German  Labor  Colonv  Central  Board),  while  in 
Germany  there  are  about  thirty  colonies  under 
this  same  board,  capable  of  receiving  in  all  some 
4,000  men.  All  these  colonies  are  run  by  phi- 
lanthropy, tho  the  German  colonies  are  subsidized 
by  the  provincial  governments. 

The  Labor  Colonies  Central  Board  was  founded 
in  Oct.,  1888,  on  the  initiative  of  Pastor  Von 
Bodelschwingh,  who  started  Wilhelmsdorf  the 
year  before.  The  colonies  now  under  the  botud 
(thirty  country  and  three  town)  are  charitable  in- 
stitutions on  reUgious  lines,  to  which  all  able- 
bodied  men  able  to  work  are  admitted  without 
distinction  of  character  or  religion  so  long  as  there 
is  room.  The  only  form  of  punishment  is  dis- 
missal, and  colonists  dismissea  for  bad  behavior 
cannot  be  admitted  into  another  colony  without 
the  consent  of  the  colony  which  discharged  them. 

The  colonies  are  supported  bv  (a)  grants  from 
the  provincial  governments,  (0)  municipalities, 
(c)  donations,  subscriptions,  collections.  The 
colonies  are  scattered  tnroughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  German  Empire,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  number  will  be  increased.  The 
average  amount  needed  to  be  made  up  by  sub- 
scriptions and  donations  after  deducting  the 
profit  or  adding  the  loss  on  the  farms  and  mdus- 
tries  is  between  five  and  six  shillings  per  colonist 
per  week;  the  expenses  of  administration  and  in- 
terest on  borrowed  capital  are  included.  So  far 
as  possible  an  attempt  is  made  to  arrange  for 
the  fluctuation  of  the  labor  market,  since  there 
are  nearly  twice  as  many  men  in  a  colony  in  winter 
as  in  summer.  The  result  is  that  the  wmter  work 
is  supplemented  by  the  reclamation  of  waste  land 
either  on  the  colonies  themselves  or  on  the  prop- 
erty of  neighboring  landowners.  One  difficulty 
we  may  foresee  in  the  future  is  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  more  land  to  reclaim  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  colonies.  It  may  be  necessary  m  this 
case  to  sell  or  lease  the  farms  and  to  establish 
other  colonies  elsewhere.  There  is  a  growing 
feeling — a  feeling  which  the  writer  found  was 
strongly  exprest  at  Bielefeld — ^that  it  would  be 
necessary  in  the  future  to  classify  somewhat  more 
strictly  than  in  the  past. 

The  radical  fault  of  all  the  German  colonies  is 
the  admixture  of  classes.  Varying  reports  have 
been  received  and  published  with  regard  to  these 
colonies,  but  a  careful  investigation  on  tiie  spot 
seems  to  show  that  the  Board  of  Trade  report  has 
somewhat  exaggerated  the  number  of  men  who 
may  be  called  criminal."  Roughly  speaking, 
20  per  cent  would  be  criminal,  20  per  cent  first 
offenders  (that  is  to  say,  men  charged  with  men- 
dicancy or  vagrancy),  about  50  per  cent  men  of 
somewhat  weax  will— deficient  in  some  respect  or 
below  par  in  physical  and  mental  ability — ^while 
about  I  o  per  cent  would  be  willing  and  industrious 
men  of  good  character  unemployed  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  It  is,  however,  for  the  50  per 
cent  referred  to  that  this  class  of  colony  is  re- 
quired. A  much  more  satisfactory  result  would 
be  produced  if  the  criminal  could  be  separated  off 
from  the  man  of  fairly  good  character,  and  if 
a^ain  the  genuine  unemployed  could  be  given  a 
tnal  in  another  colony  where  opportunity  would 
be  offered,  if  necessary,  of  permanent  work  upon 
the  land. 

The  best  results  that  have  been  produced  in 
Germany  can  be  witnessed  at  Luhlerheim.  The 
British  Board  of  Trade  report  gives  Wilhelmsdorf 
as  an  example,  but  Wilhelmsdorf,  tho  the  oldest 
of  these  colonies,  is  somewhat  handicapped  by 
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bein^  closely  connected  with  the  epileptic  colony 
at  Bielefeld,  the  result  being  a  larger  proportion 
of  mentally  and  physicaUy  below 
Q——-J.  par"  men  than  would  otherwise  be 
2^^!^  the  case.  Luhlerheim  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  rather  exceptional  man 
in  the  person  of  Herr  Siemon,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  the  farming  work  of  the 
Rauhe  Haus,  near  Hamburg.  He  has  created 
out  of  somewhat  uncompromising  material  in  the 
shape  both  of  waste  land  and  waste  labor,  what 
must  be  r^arded  as  an  extremely  successful  labor 
colony.  The  buildings  have  been,  in  the  main, 
constoticted  by  the  colonists  with  a  very  little 
paid  skilled  assistance.  The  colony  itself  is 
gradiially  being  transformed  from  a  tract  of  barren 
and  sandy  soil,  which  refused  to  g^w  anything 
owing  to  the  hard  ocherous  spit  beneath  the 
surface,  into  a  fertile  and  productive  farm.  The 
cow-sheds  and  piggeries,  two  very  important 
factors  in  tiie  success  of  the  colony,  were  con- 
structed by  the  colonists  under  skilled  superin- 
tendence. The  general  result  witnessed  is  the 
partial  reclamation,  at  all  events,  of  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  men  at  a  cost  of  something  like  two 
shillings  and  sevenpence  per  head  per  week — 
about  half  the  cost  of  any  other  colony  in  Ger- 
many, and  less  than  half  the  cost  of  any  similar 
experiment  in  England.  If  Luhlerheim  could 
pick  and  choose  its  men,  rejecting  only  those  who 
have  any  radical  moral  or  physical  defect,  it 
might  almost  become  self-supporting.  What  is 
needed  in  Germany  is  the  establishment  of  col- 
onies side  by  side  with  the  existing  institutions 
into  which  could  be  drafted  either  the  worst  or 
the  best  of  the  men  who  from  time  to  time  resort 
to  these  harbors  of  refuge.  Classification  in  this 
respect  would,  I  feel  confident,  result  in  real  econ- 
omy, and  it  would  at  the  same  time  render  the 
scientific  and  reformative  treatment  of  the  lowest 
type  much  more  possible. 

Kettiming  for  a  moment  to  the  English  colo- 
nies, we  are  struck  with  the  fact  that  both  Had- 
leigh  and  Lingfield  labor  under  peculiar  difficul- 
ties owing  to  the  inadequate  financial  support 
which  they  receive,  especially  from  the  authori- 
ties which  are  most  indebted  to  these  colonies  for 
assistance.  The  provincial  governments  in  Ger- 
many do,  at  any  rate,  subsidize  the  colonies  to 
some  extent  (atiout  one  third  of  the  cost  being 
derived  from  such  sources),  but  in  England  both 
Hadleigh  and  Lingfield,  apart  from  private  sub- 
scriptions, have  only  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to 
look  to,  'i  we  except  the  work  of  the  Mansion 
House  Fund  and  Central  Unemployed  Com- 
mittee in  connection  with  Hadleigh  during  the 
last  two  winters.  In  any  case,  the  financial  sup- 
port derivable  from  such  sources  barely  covers  the 
cost  of  maintenance,  and  the  men  who  are  sent  by 
Boards  of  Guardians,  so  far  from  being  selected 
with  a  view  to  their  permanent  benefit,  are  often 
the  hopeless  ne'er-do-wells  who  would  cost  such 
boards  a  larger  sum  if  they  remained  in  the  work- 
house. 

In  this  sense  especially,  apart  from  its  work 
among  cpUeptic  children,  Lingfield  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  sort  of  subsidized  Poor  Law  Colony, 
and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  the  direc- 
—     ...       tor  and  those  in  charge  that  satisf  ac- 
jSf^u,     tory  results  have  b^n  obtained  to 
*"""''''     a    very    considerable    extent.     This 
colony  consists  of  a  farm  of  250  acres, 
and  has  now  been  in  existence  for  over  nine  years. 
It  accommodates  some  fifty  or  sixty  men  of  vari- 
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(i)  Youths  with  physical  defects;  othefs  dull-witted  or 
'-witted.  These  were,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  only 
js  that  Guardians  would  send. 

(3)  Men  at  the 'other  end  of  life,  neaily  all  over  fifty  yeats 
of  age.  A  few  Af  these  would  spend  the  remainder  of  their 
days  in  the  workhouse;  but,  on  the  land,  would  be  able  partly 
or  whoUy  to  maintain  themselves  for  some  yean. 

(])  The  ne'er-do-well  sons  of  lower  middle-class  homes, 
who  are  exceedingly  difficult  to  direct. 

(4)  The  drunkards.  Of  these  last  the  ocdony  has  bad, 
among  the  soo  men  who  have  been  through  it,  110. 

He  claims,  however,  to  have  been  able  to  re- 
habilitate and  restore  to  mental,  moral,  and  phys- 
ical health,  33  per  cent  of  the  cases  put  m  his 
hands,  and  surely  there  can  be  no  question  what- 
ever that  if  Lingfield  can  do  this  with  the  mate- 
rial at  its  command  it  is  an  institution  which 
should  receive  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
State.  The  cost  is  not  extravagant  as  compared 
with  the  poor-law.  It  works  out  at  nine  shilUngs 
per  week  per  man,  exclusive  of  clothing,  the  chief 
Item  being  food,  four  shillings  and  tenpence  per 
week;  lodging  and  laundry,  two  shillings  and  two- 
pence; superintendence,  one  shilling  and  sixpence; 
waste  and  medical  care,  sixpence.  In  such  a 
colony  farming  cannot  be  made  to  pay,  that  goes 
without  saying;  the  real  assets  may  tie  described 
as  the  "helpless  lives  made  useful,  waste  lives 
reclaimed,  the  drunkards  restored,  and  mischief 
prevented." 

Hadleigh  is  a  larger  colonjir,  run  on  somewhat 
different  lines  by  the  Salvation  Army.  It  con- 
sists of  an  area  of  about  3,000  acres  of  which  some 
400  are  let  off  at  present  to  a  farmer.  It  is  situ- 
ated four  miles  from  Southend.  The  land  is  a  stiff 
clajr,  rather  poor  and  cold  in  character,  but  it  is 
rapidly  improving  in  value.  About  100  acres 
are  planted  with  fruit-trees,  and  the  total  receipts 
from  the  fruit  farm,  its  pastures,  market  gardens, 
chicken  farms,  and  brick  works  in  1904  amounted 
to  over  £33,000.  The  population  on  the  land 
near  bv  has  as  a  result  of  the  colony  greatly  in- 
creased, and  Hadleigh  village  now  numbers  over 
1,300,  and  in  many  respects  is  quite  thriving. 
Here  again  the  difficulty  crops  up  of  the  great 
mixture  of  men  which  Hadleigh  receivesr— many 
of  them  taken  from  the  shelters  in  the  town,  some 
supplied  by  Boards  of  Guardians,  while  a  few  are 
capable,  willing  workers  who  are  imemploved  for 
the  time  being,  or  who  have  come  down  through 
misfortune;  the  remainder  are  weak,  unsatisfac- 
tory men  sent  by  philanthropic  societies,  by  rela- 
tives and  friends.  The  best  of  these  men  Had- 
leigh seems  to  have  little  difficulty  in  restoring 
once  more  to  a  permanent  occupation,  or  if  thev 
cannot  be  so  restored  they  are  usually  emigrated. 
The  majority  require  a  longer  period  of  treatment 
than  the  colony,  for  many  reasons,  is  able  to  give, 
and  the  result  is  that  much  of  the  labor  is  thrown 
away.  Both  Hadleigh  and  Lingfield  should  be 
subsidized  by  the  government,  and  thus  enabled 
to  deal  exclusively  with  the  men  who  need  the 
reforming  and  reclaiming  influence  which  such 
men  as  their  officers  are  able  to  bring  to  bear. 

The  Church  Army  also  has  a  small  labor  colony, 
the  Newdigate  Farm  Home.  It  is  really  an  emi- 
gration test  farm  situated  at  Holmwood,  near 
Dorking,  and  consists  of  1 50  acres  of  heavy  clay 
soil,  which  when  it  was  purchased  by  the  Cfhurxm 
Army  in  1890  was  practically  derelict.  The 
buildings  on  the  estate  only  afforded  accommo- 
dation lor  a  manager  and  his  family  and  about 
eight  men,  but  a  dormitory,  dining-room,  and 
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workshop  have  been  built,  providing  accommoda- 
tion for  a  further  sixteen  men.  The  land  is  now 
in  a  fair  state  of  cultivation,  about  fifty  acres 
being  under  crops,  while  there  are  three  acres  of 
garden  and  orchard.  During  the  year  1905,  after 
testing  and  training,  sixty  men  and  youths  were 
emigrated.  At  the  present  moment  the  Church 
Army  is  contemplating  a  very  large  extension  of 
this  colony  work,  and  a  valuable  estate  has  al- 
ready been  offered  for  this  purpose. 

Libury  Hall,  at  Great  Munden,  Herts,  is  an 
actual  example  of  the  German  method  in  Eng- 
land, with  this  only  in  its  favor,  that  the  German 
in  England  who  happens  to  be  out  of  work  is  a 
man  of  rather  better  type  than  the  average  col- 
onist in  Germany.  The  scheme  is  to  some  extent 
one  of  repatriation,  and  many  men  have  been  sent 
back  to  their  fatherland  through  its  instrumen- 
tality. Mr.  E.  D.  Cotut,  a  local  government 
board  inspector,  has  given  an  account  of  this  work 
from  which  I  make  the  following  extract: 

The  object  and  working  of  the  colony  might  be  stated  thus: 
The  mission  of  the  colony  being  not  to  give  alms  nor  money, 
but  to  h^p  by  affording  opportunity  to  work,  the  freehold  of 
300  acres  of  suitable  land  in  Hertfordshire  was  purchased. 
About  thirty-five  acres  of  this  is  occupied  by  buildings, 
poultry  runs  and  duck  ponds,  willow  bed,  gravel  pit,  fruit 
and  vegetable  garden,  and  wood;  thirty  acres  by  meadow, 
and  the  remainder  is  sown  or  planted  with  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  beans,  swedes,  turnips,  artichokes,  clover, 
rape,  mustard,  vetches,  and  sainfoin.  A  basket-weaving 
shop  on  a  large  scale  was  erected,  with  a  carpenter's  shop  and 
smithy,  and  large  well-ventilated  stables,  cow-sheds,  and 
piggeries,  also  small  shops  for  tailor  and  shoemaker,  a  bake- 
house, laundry  (now  being  greatly  enlarged),  dairy,  kitchen, 
etc.  In  all  these  departments,  as  well  as  in  cleaning  the 
house,  work  is  fotmd,  but  the  great  majority  of  men  are  em- 
ployed out  of  doors,  the  stronger  men  in  digging  gravel, 
brealdng  flints,  making  roads,  and  so  on;  the  weaker  in  the 
garden  or  lookiog  after  the  poultry.  There  are  sixteen  cart- 
nones,  and  about  the  same  number  of  milch  cows,  and  useful 
experience  has  been  gained  by  intending  emigrants  looking 
after  them.  Beds  were  at  first  provided  for  ninety  men, 
sixty-foiu-  of  them  in  one  large  dormitory,  divided  into  sixteen 
cubicles.  Later,  tomeet  thewinter  pressure,  room  for  twenty 
more  beds  was  found  by  cutting  off  a  part  of  the  basket- 
weaving  department,  and  it  is  proposed  shortly  to  build  for 
150  more  men.  About  S60,  or  more  than  two  tnirds  of  those 
received,  have  been  distmctly  benefited.  As  to  financial 
position,  the  colony  is  not  self-supporting  so  far,  and  probably 
never  will  be.  The  buildings  nave  involved  large  expen- 
diture, and  the  expenses  are  neavy.  For  ten  weeks'  work  a 
man  receives  not  only  board  and  lodging,  but,  if  necessary, 
clothing,  and  a  sovereign  is  spent  on  his  return  journey  to 
Germany)  while  he  is  ^ven  tokens  to  the  value  of  one  pence 
and  a  half  a  night  dunng  his  stay  at  the  colony  unless  he 
misbehaves.  On  the  other  band,  the  average  stay  is  a  little 
under  eight  weeks,  and  for  the  first  three  weela,  owing  to 
poor  condition  and  so  on,  not  very  much  work  is  done.  Also 
there  is  diffictUty  in  finding  a  market  for  some  artides. 

Turning  to'Scotland  we  find  one  illustration  of 
this  type  of  colony,  started  partly  as  a  result  of 
"General"  Booth's  book  on  ''Darkest  England." 
The  committee  appointed  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  farm  colony,  and  in  1897  the 
Scottish  Labor  Colony  Association  was  formed 
to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  original  Labor  Cen- 
ters Board.  The  farm  of  Mid  Locharwoods,  con- 
sisting of  490  acres  of  land  excellently  situated 
eight  miles  south  of  Dumfries,  was  purchased,  150 
acres  being  good  arable  land,  and  the  rest  re- 
claimed or  unreclaimed  moss  land.  The  moss 
land  lies  at  one  extremity  of  Lochar  Moss,  so  that 
there  are  great  possibilities  of  expansion  in  the 
operation  of  the  colony.  The  peat  is  used  as  fuel, 
and  the  land  reclaimed  by  liming  and  claying  is 
capable  of  growing  good  crops  of  turnips,  cab- 
bages, carrots,  and  potatoes.  The  colonists  are 
chiefly  taken  from  a  shelter  in  Glasgow  and  are 
not  of  the  very  best  type.  The  colony  receives 
nothing  from  the  poor-law  authorities  in  Scot- 
land, who  have  no  power  to  make  grants  for  the 


able-bodied,  however  destitute.  It  is  therefore 
dependent  almost  entirely  on  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, the  loss  on  each  man  being  four 
shillings  and  one  penny  per  head  per  week.  The 
colony  received  during  the  year  1904  about  sixty- 
seven  men,  and  forty  of  these  left  with  every 
prospect  of  doing  weU. 

There  are  still  several  other  colonies  that  need 
a  word  or  two  of  description.    Switzerland  pos- 
sesses two,  the  one  for  the  Canton  of  Berne  at 
Tannenhof,  the  other  at  Herdem,  in  the  Canton 
of  Thurgau.    The  former,  established  in  1889,  con- 
sists of  160  acres  of  land,  with  accommodation 
for  fifty  inmates;  while  Herdem,  established  in 
1895,  has  now  about  250  acres,  and  can  take  in 
nearly  100  colonists.  _  As  in  Germany,  the  great 
pressure  comes  in  winter.     A  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  colonists  are  between  forty  and 
sixty,  and  many  of  them  for  this  reason  alone 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  situations,  but  prac- 
tically no  one  is  refused  who  is  at  all  able-bodied 
except  on  the  score  of  previous  ex- 
Qjv»       pulsion    for    bad    behavior.    There 
Qijijjjjjjj^    IS  a  very  small  wage  paid  at  both 
colonies,  not  amountmg  to  more  than 
threepence  or  fourpence  per  day,  but 
remuneration  is  given  for  the  labor  of  the  colo- 
nists chiefly  in  the  form  of  clothing  and  boots. 
Nearly  50  per  cent  find  work  on  leaving  the 
colony  or  have  it  found  for  them  by  the  colony 
authorities.     The  finances  are  furnished  partly 
by  contributions   from   public  authorities  and 

?artly  by  private  donations  and  subscriptions. 
he  Swiss  colonies  make  the  same  mistake  as  the 
German  in  the  mixing  of  the  various  classes,  in 
respect  of  which  practise  Sir  C.  Green,  in  his 
report  on  the  Swiss  Labor  Colonies,  makes  this 
interesting  remark:  "Moreover,  the  fact  that 
these  colonies  admit  the  criminal  element,  even 
with  the  laudable  intention  of  reforming  them 
and  refitting  them  morally  and  materially,  seems 
to  constitute  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the 
adoption  of  the  system  as  a  relief  for  bona-fide 
working  men,  whose  only  fault,  or  their  worst, 
consists  in  their  inability  to  find  the  means  to 
earn  their  daily  bread." 

The  French  colony  of  La  Chalmelle  is  situated 
in  the  ForSt  de  Traconne,  about  fifty  miles  from 
Paris,  the  nearest  station  being  Les  Essarts-la- 
Forestidre.  Thecolonywasfoundedinjan.,  1892, 
at  the  instance  of  M.  Georges  Berry,  and  consists 
of  about  370  acres  of  rather  poor  quality  land. 
Since  ipoo  it  has  been  possible  to  accommodate 
about  fifty-five  men  at  a  time,  admission  being 

f  ranted  to  those  who  are  recommended  by  the 
irectors  of  the  night  refuges  in  Paris.  Roughly 
speaking,  the  colony,  which  is  a  municipal  institu- 
tion run  by  the  Council  of  Paris,  costs  the  City 
Council  on  the  average  about  ;£i,8oo  a  year, 
about  £1 ,000  being  received  as  a  result  of  the  sale 
of  produce  and  in  other  ways.  A  special  effort 
is  made  by  the  directors  of  the  refuges  through  the 
agency  of  the  colony,  to  return  persons  connected 
with  agriculture  once  more  to  the  soil.  Some  74 
per  cent  of  those  who  enter  the  colony  are  con- 
nected with  agriculture,  chiefly  country  laborers 
who  flock  to  Paris  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  and 
vintage,  and  in  the  course  of  the  winter  find 
themselves  stranded.  The  majority  are  between 
twenty  and  forty,  so  that,  both  in  respect  of  occu- 
pation and  of  age.  La  Chalmelle  is  a  much  more 
hopeful  experiment.  The  length  of  stay  in  the 
colony  is  not  long.  Out  of  820  men,  436  left  in 
less  than  two  months,  and  an  additional  249  in 
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less  than  four  months,  while  of  those  who  left 
59.9  per  cent  obtained  situations.  DurinK  the 
year  about  250  workmen  come  and  go  and  half 
of  these  seem  to  derive  very  material  benefit 
from  their  stay  at  La  Chalmelle.  Even  with  the 
rest  much  more  good  might  be  done  if  criminals, 
drunken  vagabonds,  and  the  habitues  of  the 
night  refuges  could  be  excluded  or  sent  to  another 
institution. 

m.  Cotonies  for  Better  Type  of  the  Unemployed 

Perhaps  the  most  famous  example  of  the  type 
of  colony  that  helps  the  unemployed  is  Freder- 
icksoord,  which  is  situated  in  Friesland,  north- 
east of  the  Zu^der-Zee,  about  nine  miles  from 
Steenwyk.  It  is  one  of  three,  the  other  two  being 
Willemsoord  and  Wilhelminasoord.  These  col- 
onies consist  of  10,000  acres  of  heath  and  sand 
and  are  now  tmder  cultivation  by  town-bred  men, 
many  of  them  over  forty  years  of  age,  who  have 
failed  to  get  work  in  the  town,  and  have,  there- 
fore, been  sent  out  by  the  Society  of  Beneficence, 
which  was  founded  m  1 818  by  General  Van  Den 
Bosch.  The  colonis'ts  are  admitted  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  charitable  associations  and  societies 
working  in  the  big  cities  of  Holland.  Most  of 
them  are  unskilled  laborers,  and  very  few  of  them 
have  any  knowledge  of  agricultural  work.  Fred- 
ericksoord,  the  b^t  known  of  the  three,  has  a 
population  of  1,900,  and  the  work  on  which  colo- 
nists are  engagea  is  chiefly  agricultural,  although 
it  includes  dairying,  brick-in&king,  mat-making, 
and  basket  work. 

These  three  colonies  receive  married  men  with 
their  families,  as  well  as  unmarried  men.  At 
Fredericksoord  there  are  at  least  400  families. 
The  new  men  on  arrival  at  the  colony  are  placed 
on  one  of  the  five  large  farms,  and  there  given 
work  under  skilled  superintendence.  Provided 
that  their  behavior  is  good  they  may  remain  on 
the  colony  all  their  lives,  but  in  certain  cases 
where  a  man  has  shown  ability  to  learn  the  trade 
of  agriculture,  after  a  probation  of  at  least  two 
years,  he  is  given  a  free  farm  of  about  seven 
acres  and  a  hau.  As  a  rule  a  colonist  is  not  capable 
of  earning  his  own  living  until  he  has  been  some- 
thing like  two  years  in  the  colony,  so  that  two 
years  is  the  shortest  probation  possible  if  a  man 
ts  to  c|ualify  for  the  position  of  a  free  farmer. 
Sometimes  men  are  in  the  colony  four  or  five  years 
before  they  obtain  this  promotion .  At  the  present 
moment  there  are  about  1 50  free  farms  of  from 
six  acres  and  a  quarter  to  seven  acres  and  a 
half;  the  majority  of  them  are  in  good  condition. 
These  holdings  are  cultivated  on  what  is  practical- 
ly a  life  tenure.  Rent  is  paid  to  the  colony, 
which  provides  stock  and  seeds  and  the  necessary 
credit.  If  the  free  farmer  conducts  himself  well 
in  the  opinion  of  the  director,  he  can  hold  his 
farm  until  his  death,  while  frequently  in  such  a 
case  the  widow  is  allowed  to  retain  the  holding 
providing  that  she  can  cultivate  it  herself  with 
the  aid  of  the  members  of  her  family.  In  a  few 
cases  the  daughter  of  a  free  farmer  who  marries 
the  son  of  a  colonist  takes  over  the  farm,  but 
there  is  no  legal  right  to  a  holding  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, and  a  farmer  might  possibly  be 
expelled  without  compensation  for  improve- 
ment. It  is  needless  to  say  that  such  cases  are 
very  few  and  far  between.  Besides  growing 
enough  food  to  provide  the  family  a  free  farmer 
will  have  two  or  three  milch  sheep  and  four  or 
five  pigs;  for  the  rest  the  principal  produce  is 


butter  and  potatoes.  Generally  speaking,  the 
credit  of  the  farmers  is  improving,  and  there  are 
very  few  bad  debts;  no  interest  is  charged  on 
loans,  but  the  amoimt  due  to  the  colony  by  the 
free  farmers  is  steadily  decreasing,  bemg  only 
;£i,69i  in  1903;  the  loans  advanced  in  that  year 
only  amounted  to  £47  55. 

Similarly,  Willemsoord,  which  has  an  area  of 
over  5,000  acres,  is  doing  good  work  in  establish- 
ing these  small  freeholders,  nearly  all  of  whom 
are  so  occupied  on  their  own  piece  of  land  that 
they  have  no  need  to  work  as  agricultural  labor- 
ers, and  are,  in  fact,  entirely  self-supporting.  At 
Willemsoord,  in  addition  to  the  particular  trades 
already  mentioned,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
biacksmithing,  tailoring,  and  carpentering.  The 
colony  possesses  six  large  farms,  upon  which  the 
men  are  taught  and  trained,  a  chosen  few  being 
drafted  oS,  as  at  Frederisksoord,  on  to  free  farms. 

What  general  conclusions  may  we  draw?  It 
perhaps  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that  the  colonies 
are  not  so  well  managed  as  in  Germany.  There  is 
at  present  a  noticeable  lack  of  enterprise,  and 
new  ideas  which  ought  to  be  readily  entertained 
do  not  find  much  favor.  The  total  population  of 
the  colonies  tends  to  decrease,  a  result  which  may 
be  due  either  to  the  increase  of  employment  in  the 
large  towns  like  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  The 
Hague,  or  to  the  growing  disinclination  of  the  tm- 
employed  to  go  to  a  colony  where  very  few,  com- 
paratively speaking,  have  the  chance  or  the  op- 
portunity of  becoming  independent.  One  point 
which  militates  against  the  success  of  the  colonies 
is  the  age  of  the  average  man.  If  he  is  over  forty 
and  has  not  succeeded  in  the  town,  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  not  be  wholly  successful  in  the 
country.  Then  again,  the  colonies  have,  per- 
haps, m  their  desire  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
made  a  mistake  in  encouraging  the  authorities  to 
send  paupers  on  private  contracts.  The  number 
of  such  paupers  is  on  the  increase,  which  is  very 
noticeable  during  the  periods  of  severe  depression 
or  hard  winter.  Financially,  the  colonies  cannot 
be  considered  altogether  a  failure,  for  if  we  take 
it  for  granted,  as  the  latest  figures  seem  to  imply, 
that  each  colonist,  man,  woman,  and  child,  costs 
the  benevolent  societies  and  other  charities  from 
;^i  los.  to  £1  per  annum,  we  must  at  the  same 
time  admit  that  this  is  a  small  sum  as  compared 
with  the  amount  that  would  have  been  expended 
on  the  same  people  in  the  town,  while  the  result 
of  their  labor  has  been  for  their  physical  and 
moralgood  and  the  enrichment  of  the  land. 

In  Germany,  as  long  ago  as  1886,  the  idea  of 
Heimat-kolonisten  (home  colonists)  was  broached, 
and  at  Freiderichwilhelmsdorf,  near  Walsdorf, 
about  three  miles  from  Bremerhaven,  twelve 
colonists  were  taken  on  the  understanding  that  it 
meant  jjermanent  settlement  if  they  proved  in- 
dustrious and  capable.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  only  four  or  five  colonists  permanently 
settled  on  farms  of  their  own,  but  some  forty  or 
fifty  are  in  the  probation  stage  working  on  the 
farm. 

Another  and  still  more  successful  experiment 
was  made  in  Dec,  1898,  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Town  Labor  Colony  at  Hamburg. 
It  acquired  an  estate  of  over  900  acres  at  Sch&fer- 
hof ,  in  Holstein,  and  there  seems  every  hope  that 
many  men  who  are  at  present  working  there  will 
eventually  find  permanent  settlement.  It  is  per- 
haps worth  while  quoting  the  words  of  a  member 
of  the  Colonies  Central  Board,  in  a  speech  delivered 
on  Nov.  1, 1903: 
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WhenM  up  tin  now  the  colonies  have  bad  a  coutant 
tnccession  of  inmates  who,  on  acoount  of  their  want  of  stnnsth 
and  skill,  have  been  hardly  able  to  do  as  much  as  one  bailor 
one  quarter  of  a  man's  work,  we  have  in  our  permanently 
settled  itimfitip  at  our  home  colony  at  ScULferbof  got  to- 
■ether  a  set  rf  workmen  who  have,  so  iat,  done  reaUy  wonder- 
fully good  work.  Our  home  colonists,  who  now  number  loo, 
not  only  do  all  the  agiicultunl  work  on  the  Schtferhof  estate 
of  over  87s  acres,  but  also,  even  in  the  first  four  years,  when 
there  were  many  fewer  colonists,  they  helped  us  to  build  a 
big  cow-house  to  accommodate  beasts,  a  colonists'  house  with 
cubicles  for  sixty  men,  and  a  splendid  greenhouse,  which  last, 
indeed,  tfaey  built  entirely  themselves.  Besides  this  they 
have  in  the  same  iioiod  put  113  acres  of  heath  and  mooriand 
into  cultivation,  and  have  macadamized  a  length  of  3,040 
yards  of  field  roads,  which  they  carried  out  in  an  altogether 
satisfactory  manner,  and  for  which  they  broke  up  about  400 
cubic  yards  of  stone.  In  the  last  two  years  they  have  planted 
out  and  tended  7,854.500  saplings  for  other  people,  and 
83,000  oak,  fir,  apple,  and  pear-tree  saplings  for  the  oHony. 

The  only  colony  in  England  which  at  all  ap- 
proximates to  the  Schaferuof  experiment  is  that 
sittiated  at  Hollesley  Bay,  near  Woodbrideie,  in 
Suffolk.  It  was  offered  to  the  Central  Unem- 
ployed Committee  of  L.ondon  by  Mr.  Joseph  Pels 
on  exactly  the  same  conditions  as  Sumpner's 
Farm  at  Laindon  was  offered  to  the  Poplar  Board 
of  Guardians,  and  has  now  been  purchased  with 
the  consent  of  the  Local  Government  Board  for 
that  committee  under  the  Unemployed  Workmen 
Act.  The  Hollesley  Farm  consists  of  an  estate 
c^  x.aoo  acres,  talcen  over  formally  and  legally 
by  the  committee  in  Feb.,  1905.  It  was  origi- 
nally a  colonial  college,  in  which  training  and  in- 
struction in  agriculture  was  given,  and  m  many 
respects  it  was  very  well  suited  for  colony  pur- 
.  poses.  About  500  out  of  the  1,300  acres  are 
arable  land,  and  the  rest  pasture,  while  a  con- 
siderable amount  is  woodland  and  heath,  part  of 
which  has  already  been  brought  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  buildings  of  the  college  are  in  every 
way  suited  for  this  experiment,  and  twenty-three 
cottages  on  the  estate  will  provide  accommoda- 
tion loT  about  300  men.  There  are  farm-build- 
ings and  well-fitted  workshops — for  example, 
carpenter's,  blacksmith's,  and  wheelwright's,  to- 
getner  with  a  shoeing  forge — and  a  great  deal  of 
expense  will  thus  be  avoided,  while  practically 
all  the  repairs  that  are  required  in  such  a  colony 
could  be  carried  out  on  the  spot. 

Three  special  objects  are  kept  in  view  by  the 
committee  for  the  conduct  of  the  colony: 

(i)  The  provision  of  special  work  for  periods  of 
exceptional  distress. 

(3)  The  provision  of  more  continuous  work  for 
men  who  are  not  only  in  exceptional  need  of  em- 
ployment, but  who  have  either  already  lived  upon 
the  land  or  show  a  marked  aptitude  for  country  life. 

(3)  The  establishment  of  suitable  men  and 
families  in  agricultural  or  other  rural  industries. 

In  the  case  of  No.  i,  as  is  quite  natural,  the 
work  of  the  selected  men  who  are  out  of  employ- 
ment during  a  period  of  exceptional  distress  will 
not  be  so  much  agricultural  as  road-making,  re- 
claiming heath  land,  strengthening^  the  sea  wall, 
brick-making,  and  the  general  repair  work  of  the 
colony.  All  this  can  be  done  without  interfering 
with  ordinary  industry. 

In  the  case  of  Nos.  3  and  3,  Hollesley  Bay  will 
more  closely  approximate  to  the  type  of  colony 
with  which  we  are  dealing  at  present.  Taking 
class  No.  2,  it  is  suggestea  that  there  should  be 
two  stages — (o)  a  probationary  period  of  three 
months,  during  which  the  men  might  live  in  the 
colony  buildings,  their  wives  and  children  being 
supported  in  London;  and  (b)  a  second  stage, 
providing  that  the  period  of  probation  proves  the 
men  to  have  the  necessary  strength  and  ability 


for  agricultural  work.  In  this  case  it  is  proposed 
that  the  wives  and  children  of  the  men  shall  be 
brought  doYm  from  London,  and  that  cottages  be 
allotted  to  these  families  for  a  period  of  from  six 
to  nine  months.  Some  cottages  have  already 
been  built  and  are  in  occupation. 

Following  on  this  second  stage  in  the  treatment 
of  class  3  is  the  definite  establishment  of  selected 
men  and  families  in  agricultural  or  other  nural 
industries,  and  it  is  hoped  that  not  only  may 
ordinary  farm  or  market  gardening  situations  he 
found  for  good  men,  but  tmit  finally  some  of  these 
men  may  he  established  on  small  holdings  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  colony,  and  this  hope  would 
be  held  out  to  all  who  distinguish  themselves  by 
industry  and  capability.  Hollesley  Bay  will  l>e 
seen  thus,  supposing  that  these  plans  can  be  car- 
ried out,  to  offer  the  most  constructive  attempt 
yet  made,  either  in  England  or  on  the  Continent, 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  tmemployed  labor; 
and  providing  that  the  small  holdings  idea  can  be 
carried  into  effect  and  gradually  developed  upon 
cooperative  lines,  the  experiment  ought  to  result 
not  only  in  the  absorption  of  a  certain  class  of 
genuine  unemployed  men,  but  also  in  the  quick- 
ening up  of  rural  industries. 

During  this  last  year  emigration  and  the  colony 
settlement  idea  has  received  considerable  im- 
petus, as  a  result  of  the  report  issued  by  Mr.  Rider 
Haggard  after  a  visit  as  government  commissioner 
to  the  U.  S.  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  was  instructed 
by  the  English  Government  to  investigate  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  settlements  which  have 
been  established  by  the  Salvation  Army.  These 
settlements  were  established  with  the  idea  of 
facilitating  the  flow  of  suitable  men  and  women 
from  the  g^%at  cities  of  the  U.  S.  to  the  land,  and 
the  commissioner's  special  object  was  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  an  analogous  system  might  be  with 
advantage  applied  in  the  emigration  of  the  urban 
population  of  the  United  Kmgdom  to  different 
parts  of  the  British  Empire.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Haggard,  after  inspecting  the 
settlements,  should  report  on  the  possibility  of 
such  emigration  to  Canada,  oonfemng  with  Earl 
Grev,  the  governor-general 

Mr.  Haggard's  report  gives  the  result  of  his  in- 
vestigations at  the  Salvation  Army  land  settle- 
ments in  Colorado  and  California,  namely.  Fort 
Amity  and  Fort  Romie.  On  the  whole  the  two 
experiments  seem  to  Mr.  Haggard,  who  is  very 
optimistic  on  the  subject,  to  be  eminently  suc- 
cessful, and  to  demonstrate  in  the  case  of  Fort 
Romie  that  indigent  people  of  the  agricultural 
laborer  class  can  be  settled  upon  land  and  there  do 
well,  and  in  the  case  of  Fort  Amity  that  such  per- 
sons can  even  be  taken  from  towns  and  yet  pros- 
per. In  both  cases  they  are  nearly  self-support- 
mg,  for  tho  nominally  there  has  beien  a  tot«u  loss 
of  about  ;£io,ooo  on  the  two,  Mr.  Haggard  attrib- 
utes the  loss  to  certain  exceptiomdoifficttlties, 
to  the  high  rate  of  interest  the  Salvation  Army 
has  to  pay,  and  the  charges  which  should  not  have 
been  included. 

To  quote  Mr.  Haggard's  own  words: 

Broadly  stated,  these  results  may  be  said  to  Include  the 
turning  of  a  block  of  waste  prairie  land  into  a  prosperous 
settlement,  where  a  population  of  about  170  penons  are 
living  in  happiness,  health,  and  comfort,  with  a  good  prospect 
of  becoming  entirely  independent  and,  in  sundry  instances, 
comparatively  wealthy. 

Mr.  Haggard  suggests  that  these  colonies  or 
settlements  might  well  be  established  by  an  ar- 
rangement between  the  British  and  Canadian 
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Governments,  and  he  has  drawn  up  a  scheme  and 
nven  a  financial  estimate  whereby  land  whi<^  the 
Canadian  Government  is  willing  to  grant,  ^60 
sq.  m.,  or  340,000  acres,  should  be  divided  up  oe- 
tween  1,500  families,  or  about  7,500  people.  The 
cost  of  emigrating  and  establishing  such  a  number 
in  Canada  he  puts  down  roughly  at  £300  per 
family,  or  ;£3oo,ooo  in  all,  and  he  suggests  that 
the  interest  on  such  a  loan  should  be  guaranteed 
by  his  Majesty's  government,  or  perhaps  by  a 
combination  of  the  two  governments.  He  adds 
that  the  municipalities  might  be  empowered  to 
join  in  the  guaranty.  For  the  management  of 
such  a  vast  organization  he  suggests  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  superintendent  of  land  settle- 
ments, or  a  tx>ard  representative  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  the  Colonies,  and  the  Treasury,  whereof 
the  superintendent  would  be  a  member.  The 
expenses  and  salary  of  his  office  would  be  a  charge 
on  the  land  settlements  loan. 

Pbrcy  Aldbm,  M.P. 
Rbfbrbhcbs:  See  Umbmplotsd. 

LABOR  COPARTHERSHIP  assocution, 
THE:  This  association,  formerly  known  as  the 
Labor  Association,  was  founded  at  Derby,  Eng- 
land, in  the  year  1884.  Its  object  is  "  to  bring 
about  an  organization  of  industry  based  on  the 
principle  of  labor  copartnership;  uiat  is  to  say,  a 
system  in  which  all  those  engaged  shall  share  in 
the  profits,  capital,  control,  and  responsibility." 
With  this  view,  it  seeks,  first,  in  the  cooperative 
movement  to  aid  by  its  propaganda  ana  advice 
all  forms  of  production  based  on  the  above  prin- 
ciple; and,  second,  to  induce  employers  ana  em- 
ployed in  other  businesses  to  adopt  schemes  of 
profit-sharing  and  investment  tending  in  the 
same  direction. 

One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  association  was  to 
compile  statistics  of  the  copartnership  societies 
at  work  at  the  end  of  1 883 .  It  was  but  a  meager 
lowing  of  fifteen  societies  and  a  trade  of  ;£ioo,- 
751,  compared  with  138  societies  in  1906  and  a 
trade  of  £3,806,156.  (See  Coopbration,  Pro- 
ductive.) To  this  growth  the  association  has 
contributed  by  a  steady  propaganda  of  leaflets, 
lectures,  etc.  More  recently,  however,  the  asso- 
ciation has  largely  diverted  its  activities  from  the 
formation  of  cooperative  societies  toward  that 
of  encouraging  private  firms  to  practise  copart- 
nership. In  this  direction  its  most  signal  success 
has  been  with  the  gas  companies;  the  total 
amount  of  7,138  workers'  earnings  which  were 
capitalized  by  five  companies  reached  ;£368,548 
in  June,  1906.  The  (London)  South  Metropolitan 
Gas  Company  bulked  largely  in  the  figures.  Sir 
George  Livesey  being  a  stout  supporter  of  the 
copartnership  principle.  Three  of  the  employees 
of  this  company  sit  on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

Attention  has  also  been  given  by  the  Labor 
Copartnership  Association  to  the  new  housing 
societies.     (See  Housing  Question.) 

The  Cooperative  Productive  Federation  (Secre- 
tary, Mr.  R.  Halstead,  17  Marlborough  Road,  Lei-  ' 
cester),  advises  with  regard  to  trade,  opening  up 
markets,  and  obtaining  capital,  while  the  associa- 
tion continues  its  general  propaganda  work. 
Secretary,  Mr.  Henry  Vivian,  M.P.,  6  Bloomsburg 
Square,  London,  W!  C.  Henry  Vivian. 

LABOR  DAY  is  a  holiday  in  the  United 
States  for  working  men  on  the  first  Monday  of 
September,  usually  celebrated  by  parades  of 
labor  organizations,  addresses,  picnics,  etc.    It 


was  first  held  in  a  few  states  in  1887,  and  is  now 
a  legal  holiday  in  about  half  the  states.  In  Eu- 
rope, May  I  is  usually  celebrated  as  a  labor  festi- 
vsJ,  and  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  Socialists 
for  gigantic  demonstrations.  In  some  countries 
disturbances  on  this  day  have  caused  tbe  govern- 
ments to  forbid  its  celebration. 

Thirty-six  states  of  the  union  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  make  Labor  Day  a  leg^  holiday. 
This  wide  observance  gives  the  celebration  almost 
a  national  character.  A  Labor  Day  was  cele- 
brated in  New  York  City  in  1883,  but  not  till  1887 
was  Labor  Day  made  a  legal  holiday. 

LABOR  EXCHANGES  (Bourses  de  Travail) 
are  buildings  or  institutions  estabUshed  by  the 
governments  (municipal  or  state)  of  some  coun- 
tries in  Europe,  and  particularly  France  and 
Ital^,  as  headquarters  for  labor  organizations  and 
similar  societies.  The  first  Labor  Exchange  was 
started  in  Paris  1887,  after  some  abortive  begin- 
nings in  1848  and  tmder  the  Third  Empire.  In 
1887,  however,  the  Paris  Bourse  de  Travail  was 
founded  and  was  given  an  annual  subsidy  of  1 50,- 
000  francs,  and  an  old  building  in  the  Rue  Jean 
Jacques  Rousseau.  In  1893  a  fine  new  building 
was  provided  in  the  Rue  ChAteau  d'Eau,  at  a 
cost  of  3,000,000  fr.  Lit  by  electricity,  heated 
and  commodious,  it  became  the  headquarters  of 
over  aoo  unions.  It  became,  however,  also,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  headquarters  for  socialistic 
and  sometimes  revolutionary  movements,  and 
for  a  while  was  closed  by  the  government  in  1894. 
Similar  labor  exchanges  have  been  started  in 
many  French  cities.  From  the  first  they  have 
had  Labor  Registrars  or  Employment  Bureaus 
connected  with  them,  and  latterly  these  have 
become  important.  (See  Public  Emplovmbnt 
Bureaus;  Belgium;  Italy.) 

LABOR    LEAGUE,    NATIONAL    WOMEN'S: 

This  is  a  national  league  established  in  England 
in  1Q06,  to  work  for  labor  representation  in  con- 
nection with  the  Labor  Party. 

The  purpose  of  the  league  is  large,  for  the 
members  engage  to  take  an  active  interest  in  all 
better  work.  Address :  34  St.  Thomas's  Mansions 
Westminster  Bridge,  London,  S.  W. 

LABOR  PARTY,  THE:  The  name  adopted  in 
England,  in  1906,  by  the  Labor  Representation 
Committee  (which  see)  after  its  phenomenal 
success  in  the  parliamentary  election  of  Jan.,  1906. 

The  Labor  Party  is  a  federation  consisting  of 
trade-unions,  trades  councils.  Socialist  societies, 
and  local  labor  associations.  A  local  labor  asso- 
ciation in  any  constituency  is  eligible  for  affilia- 
tion provided  that  the  local  trades  council  has 
been  consulted  in  the  first  instance.  Cooperative 
societies  are  also  eligible.  Its  object  is  declared 
to  be  to  organize  and  maintain  a  parliamentary 
Labor  Party,  with  its  own  whips  and  policy ;  and 
to  secure  the  election  of  candidates  for  whose 
candidatures  an  affiliated  society  has  made  itself 
financially  responsible  and  who  have  been  se- 
lected by  a  regularly  convened  conference  in  the 
constituency.  AH  such  candidates  shall  pledge 
themselves  to  accept  this  constitution,  to  abide 
by  the  decisions  of  the  group,  and  to  appear  be- 
fore their  constituencies  under  the  title  of  Labor 
candidates  only. 

The  aSairs  of  the  committee  of  the  Labor  Party 
are  transacted  by  an  executive  committee  of  thir- 
teen members,  of  whom  nine  represent  the  trade- 
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unions,  one  the  trades  councils,  and  three  the 
Socialist  societies. 

A  parliamentary  fund  is  raised  in  order  to 
assist  the  main  objects.  This  fund  is  maintained 
by  a  levy  upon  the  affiliated  societies  at  the  rate 
of  two  pence  per  member  per  annum.  According 
to  the  present  arrangements  the  Labor  Party  pays 
35  per  cent  of  tl)e  election  expenses  of  its  candi- 
dates, and  £200  per  annum  to  such  candidates 
elected  to  Parliament. 

The  seventh  annual  conference  of  the  Labor 
Party  was  held  in  Belfast  in  January,  1907,  under 
the  presidency  of  J.  J.  Stephenson,  and  there 
were  347  delegates  in  attendance.  The  member- 
ship was  reported  at  998,538,  an  increase  of 
77,000  over  the  previous  year.  The  parliament 
taiy  fund  had  received  ;£s,ooo  in  subscriptions, 
fA<l  ^7,177  had  been  paid  out.  The  net  balance 
in  hand  was  ^^4,793. 

The  party  is  practipally,  tho  not  technically,  a 
Socialist  party,  and  at  least  twenty  of  its  repre- 
sentatives in  Parliament  are  avowed  Socialists, 
while  all  its  other  members  favor  most  Socialist 
measures.  The  measures  indorsed  at  the  con- 
gresses include:  An  adult  suffrage  measure;  na- 
tional measures  for  dealing  with  unemployment ; 
taxation  of  unearned  increment;  secular  educa- 
tion and  free  meals  for  children;  minimum  wage 
of  thirty  shillings  for  government  employees; 
compulsory  early  closing  and  abolition  of  "living 
in  "  for  shop  assistants ;  local  veto  on  liquor  traffic, 
and  prohibition  of  publication  of  betting  news. 

Of  the  fifty  Labor  members  in  Parliament, 
thirty  were  mdorsed  by  the  Labor  Represen- 
tation Committee,  thirteen  were  miners'  can- 
didates, and  seven  were  other  trade-union 
candidates.  Of  the  thirty  indorsed  by  the  Labor 
Representation  Committee,  four  were  nominated 
by  the  Independent  Labor  Party  only,  thirteen  by 
the  Independent  Labor  Party  and  trade-unions, 
twelve  by  trade-unions  only,  and  one  by  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation  and  a  trade-union. 

In  February,  1906,  J.  Keir  Hardie  was  elected 
Parliamentary  Chairman  of  the 
T.i,_  w  p  I.  Labor  Party.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  Labor  Party  vote  in  1906 
was  350,643;  not  including  the  votes 
for  Labor  or  other  candidates  unaffiliated  with 
the  Labor  Party.  The  Chairman  of  the  Labor 
Party  executive  is  Walter  Hudson,  M.P.;  its 
Secretary,  J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  M.P.,  28  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster,  London,  S.  W. 

LABOR     RBPRESSIITATION     COMHITTEE 

(now  the  English  Labor  Party) :  A  political  com- 
mittee first  formed  in  Great  Britain,  in  1900,  by 
representatives  of  various  trade-union  bodies  and 
Socialist  societies,  to  indorse  and  support  the 
candidates  nominated  by  its  constituent  unions 
and  societies. 

The  committee  originated  in  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Trade-Union  Congress  at  Plym- 
outh, in  1899,  to  summon  "a  conference  of 
trade-union,  cooperative,  socialistic,  and  other 
working-class  organizations,"  to  consider  labor 
politick  representation.  This  conference  was 
held  Feb.  30-28,  1900,  in  London,  attended  by 
1 39  delegates,  representing  societies  with  a  mem- 
benhipof  568,177,  of  which  33,861  were  Socialists 
and  the  balance  trade-unionists.  A  Labor  Repre- 
sentation Committee  was  formed  with  practical 
unanimity  and  has  met  with  great  success.  An- 
nual conferences  have  been  held  since,  at  Man- 
pbester  (1901),  Birmingham  (1902),  Newcastle- 


on-Tyne  (1003),  Bradford  (1904),  Liverpool 
(1905),  Lonaon  (1906).  At  this  last  congress  it 
was  voted  to  adopt  the  name  The  Labor  Party. 

Mr.  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald  has  been  secretary 
of  the  committee  from  the  beginning.  The  gen- 
eral election  of  1900  was  held  before  the  commit- 
tee was  well  under  way,  but  fifteen  candidates 
were  indorsed  by  it  and  two  were  returned  to 
Parliament,  Richard  Bell  at  Derby,  and  Keir 
Hardie  at  Merthyr  Tydvil.  In  Aug.,  1902,  D.  J. 
Shackleton  was  returned  at  a  by-election  in  Lan- 
cashire practically  unopposed.  In  1903  William 
Crooks  and  A.  Henderson  were  elected  to  Parlia- 
ment at  by-elections  in  Woolwich  and  Barnard 
Castle.  Forty  seats  were  also  won  in  municipal 
contests.  In  1904  the  committee  commenced 
paying  its  representatives  in  ParliMnent  £200 
each,  raised  by  a  penny  levy  on  its  969,800  mem- 
bers. One  by-election  was  won,  and  another 
in  1905,  but  both  members  died.  In  the  gen- 
eral election  of  Jan.,  1906,  the  committee  in- 
dorsed fifty-three  candidates  and  elected  thirty 
members  to  Parliament,  estimated  to  represent 
331  votes.  Besides  these,  twenty  others,  nomi- 
nated by  trade-union  bodies,  were  elected,  ma- 
king a  Labor  group  of  fifty  members,  independent 
of  other  parties  and  not  mcluding  fourteen  other 
Labor  members,  like  John  Bums,  W.  R.  Crewel, 
and  others  affiliated  with  the  Liberal  Party, 
and  still  a  few  other  Fabian  Socialists  or  Inde- 
pendents affiliated  with  the  Liberal  Party,  but 
voting  with  the  Labor  group  on  many  labor 
measures.  It  was  this  success  that  made  the 
Labor  Representation  Committee  at  its  1906 
congress  vote  to  call  itself  The  Labor  Party.  In 
1900  the  committee  represented  societies  with 
375,931  members;  in  1906  the  331  societies  and 
unions  represented  in  the  committee  had  931,380 
members.     (See  Labor  Party.) 

LAFARGUE,  PAUL:  Socialist;  bom  at  San- 
tiago, Cuba,  1843.  Studying  medicine  in  Paris, 
he  took  part  in  the  Commune  of  1871,  and  then 
fled  to  Spain  and  England,  where  he  married  a 
daughter  of  Karl  Marx.  In  1880,  with  Guesde 
(^.  v.),  he  organized  Marxist  socialism  in  France, 
since  which  date  Socialism  of  this  type  has  stead- 
ily grown  in  France.  (See  France  and  Social 
Reform.)  Lafargue  was  imprisoned  in  1883  and 
again  in  1891,  but  was  liberated  on  being  elected 
to  the  Assembly  from  Lille,  tho  in  the  next  elec- 
tion defeated.  Author:  "Le  MabSrialisme  £con- 
omique  de  Karl  Marx"  (1884);  "Le  Droit  k  la 
Paresse"  (1887);  "The  Evolution  of  Property" 
fi89i);"L«  Socialisme  utopique"  (1893);  Couts 
a'^conomie  sociale  "  (1884) ;  "  Le  Communisme  et 
I'Evolution  &x>noniique"  (1892) ;  "Le  fiocialisme 
et  la  Conqu6te  des  Pouvoirs  publics"  (1899). 

"LAISSEZ-FAIRE":  The  watchword  of  the 
classical  individualistic  political  economy  of 
Adam  Smith  and  his  school,  tho  it  is  said  to  have 
been  used  by  a  French  merchant,  Legendre,  as 
early  as  1680,  in  answer  to  a  question  by  Col- 
bert as  to  what  should  be  done  for  industiy.  By 
IJ35  the  Marquis  of  Argenson  said  that  Laisset- 
Faire  should  be  the  watehword  of  every  govern- 
ment. (See  Individualism  ;  Physiocrats  ;  Smith, 
Adam;  Political  Economy.) 

LAHEmVAIS,  HUGUBS  FELICmS  ROBERT, 
ASBi  DE:  French  reformer;  bom  1782  at  St. 
Malo,  France.  At  first  skeptical,  the  materialism 
of  France  drove  him  to  the  Church,  and  he  re- 
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ceived  the  tonsure  in  iSii,  and  the  priesthood  in 
1817,  becoming  a  teacher  at  St.  Male.     Support- 
ing monarchy,  he  attacked  Napoleon,  and  was 
compelled    to   flee   to   England.     Returning   to 
France,  he  published  his  "Essai  sur  1' Indifference 
en  Mati^re  de  Religion,"  4  vols.,   1817-20,  and 
other  works.     In  1830  he  founded  the  journal 
L'Avenir,  with  the  motto,  "God  and  liberty,  the 
Pope  and  the  people."     He  found  many  disciples, 
among  them  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert.    De- 
nounced at  Rome,  in  1831  he  went  to  Rome  and 
vraited  seven  months  in  vain  for  an  audience  with 
the  Pope.     His  faith  shaken  by  what  he  saw,  he 
hovered  between  Romanism  and  democracy.     In 
1833    a  papal  encyclical  indirectly  condemned 
L'Avenir,  and  drove  Lamennais  from  the  Church. 
After  living  for  a  while  in  silence,  he  startled  the 
■world  in  1I34  by  his  burning  "Les  paroles  d'un 
croyant"  (The  Words  of  a  Believer).     In  this  he 
declares  Christianity  to  be  love  and  service,  and 
the  French  Church  to  be  opposed  to  this.     The 
Pope  condemned  this,  and  Lamennais  answered 
in  his  "Affaire  de  Rome"   (1836).     In  his  "Le 
Livre  du  Peuple"  (1837);  " Esquisse  d'une  Phi- 
losophie"  (1841-43);  '■'De  la  Religion"   (1841); 
"Du  Pass^  et  de  rAvenir  du  Peuple"  (i84»),  he 
appeared  as  "the  prophet  of  democracy,"  and  of 
the  alliance  of  Christianity  and  socialism.     In 
1839  he  published  a  pamphlet,  for  which  he  was 
imprisoned    twelve    months.     In    1848    he   was 
elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly,  but  after  the 
coup  d'itat  withdrew  from  public  life  and  died  in 
1854,  rejecting  to  the  last  all  overtures  of  the 
Church,  and  was  buried,  in  accordance  with  his 
will,  in  a  nameless  grave  at  P^re  la  Chaise.     His 
passionate  belief  was  that  religion  is  the  root  of  all 
true  progress  in  all  aspects  of  life — in  manners, 
politics,  art,  science,  philosophy.     He,  like  Maz- 
zini,    laid   emphasis   upon   duties   rather   than 
rights.     He  asks  why  it  is  that  the  people  have  not 
conquered  their  rights  and  held  them  fast,  seeing 
that  the  privileged  classes  are  so  inferior  in  num- 
bers; and  the  reason  he  assigns  is  that  while  the 
people  have  in  their  hands  that  which  overthrows, 
they  have  not  had  in  their  hearts  that  which  builds 
up.     "Dogood,"he  writes,  "by  good  means.     Do 
not  confound  the  strength  wielded  by  justice  and 
charity  with  the  brute  force  of  ferocity  and  vio- 
lence.    When  fraternity  shall  be  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people,  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  finds  its 
way  into  their  laws." 

LAKPBRI^RE,  AUKA  M.  T.:  Formerly  direc- 
tor of  the  Ecole  Normale,  Paris;  delegate  to  a 
number  of  congresses  which  aim  at  social  better- 
ment. She  was  bom  Nov.  19,  1854,  at  Lisieux, 
Calvados,  Normandy,  France,  and  early  became 
interested  in  social  and  educational  problems.  In 
1879  she  was  appointed  director  of  the  Ecole  Nor- 
tnale — the  youngest  appointee  ever  receiving  that 
honor.  She  was  a  delegate  to  the  "Congress  of 
Social  and  Moral  Reforms"  at  Chicago,  1893, 
being  especially  commissioned  to  investigate  the 
"sweating  system."  Mme.  Lamjj^ri^re  is  still 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  work  of  the 
"Groupe  dlnitiative  jour  I'Education  Sociale," 
and  is  particularly  interested  in  the  section  for  the 
social  education  of  women.  The  articles  which 
have  come  from  her  pen  indicate  sufficiently  the 
line  of  her  literary  and  practical  work:  "Le 
Patronage  soolaire  "  (1894);  "L' Education  Sociale 
du  Femme"  (1896);  "Fondation  du  Progrds 
Feminin"  (1897),  all  in  the  Temps.  She  was 
actively  engaged  both  with  her  pen  and  as  a  dele- 


gate to  the  educational  departments  at  the  Ex- 

gositions  in  Paris,  1900,  and  in  St.  Louis,  1903. 
he  beUeves  that  woman  is  destined  to  take  a 
higher  place  in  society  than  she  has  in  the  past; 
for  this  purpose  education  along  purely  intellec- 
tual and  general  social  lines  is  necessary,  since  her 
interests  are  identical  with  those  of  an  advanced 
and  enlightened  society.  Mme.  Lamp^ridre  is  the 
author  of  "Le  R61e  Sociale  de  la  Femme"  (1898) ; 
Report  to  the  Minister  of  Education  in  1900  and 
1^03;  and  has  in  preparation  "L' Education  So- 
ciale de  la' F«nme."  Address:  Mme.  Anna  M.J. 
Lamp^ri^re,  46  rue  de  St.  Andr^-des-Arts,  Pans, 
or  "Cottage  bleu,"  Lisieux,  Calvados,  France. 

LAND:  We  consider  in  this  article  (i)  the 
history  of  land  tenure,  in  the  development  of 
modem  conditions,  a  subject  of  large  importance 
as  it  shows  how  comparatively  modem  is  the 
present  institution  of  private  property  in  land, 
and  how  largely  modem  titles  are  based,  not  on 
justice  or  equity,  but  on  robbery,  extortion,  and 
violence,  (a)  We  notice  the  existing  facts  as  to 
land  ownership;  (3)  the  economic  and  moral 
results  of  this  ownership;  (4)  the  various  proposi- 
tions for  land  reform;  (5)  the  arguments  for  and 
against  the  private  ownership  of  land. 

(For  fuller  consideration  01  subsidiary  points  in 
the  history  of  the  past  and  the  facts  of  the  present, 
see  Primitive  Property;  Mark;  Manor;  Mir; 
Communism;  Feudalism;  Middle  Ages;  Me- 
tayer; Agriculture;  Farmers'  Movement; 
Slums;  Tenements;  Mortgages;  Wealth.  For 
a  discussion  of  the  economic  principles  entering 
into  the  land  question,  see  Rent;  Wages.  For 
fuller  development  of  the  various  proposals  for 
reform  on  the  land  questions,  see  Anarchism; 
Communism;  Cooperative  Farming;  Labor 
Colonies;  Single  Tax;  Socialism.) 

L  The  Development  of  Modem  Conditiona 

Land  at  the  beginnins  of  hunutn  hittory  was  wholly  un- 
appropnated.     Each  man  helped  himself  to  what  he  wotild 
and  what  he  could.     The  world  was  a  No  Man's  Land.     But 
the  preservation  of  life  compelled  the  weak  to  seek  protection 
by  placing  themselves  under  some  strong  leader.     Leaders 
were  glad  to  protect  those  who  would  slave  for  them;  tl^e 
rearing  of  the  young  compelled  some  sort  of  a  more  or  less 
permanent  habitation  and  defense  from  attack  of  man  and  of 
Deaat.     Consciousness  of  kin  and  of  kind  drew  men  together; 
gradually  property  arose.     Then  land  became  appropriated, 
but  under  what  forms  is  a  matter  of  debate.     One  school  of 
thought — led  notably  by  Laveleye  («.  ».)— 
has  found  in  the  forms  be  modem  savage  life, 
PzllBltiV6     *"  ^■^  remnants  and  traditions  of  the  Russian 
—  ,         mtr,  the  lavan  dessa,  the  Indian  communal 

""r*""'  village,  tne  Slavic  communal  families,  the 
German  mark,  the  Swiss  aUmend,  the  English 
manor,  the  Greek  and  Roman  puldic  feasts, 
the  bmily  communities  of  various  out-of-the-way  sections  of 
Western  Europe,  evidence  of  a  primitive  communal  holding 
of  land,  where  little  groups  of  men  and  women,  perhaps 
patriarchal  families,  approbated  land  collectively  and  tilled 
It  for  the  common  gold.  This  view  has  been  sharply  criti- 
cized, notablybyFustdldeCoulanses  (4.  v.).  Itis  argued  that 
the  evidence  does  not  prove  a  primitive  communism  but 
rather  a  primitive  slavery,  land  being  held,  perhaps  by  tribes, 
but  not  by  communal  tribes;  nther  by  despots,  tyrants, 
buUies,  who,  with  the  aid  of  their  minions,  would  seise  and 
defend  and  till  certain  portions  of  the  soil.  Perhaps  the  true 
view  is  midway  between  these  two  extremes.  The  horde  or 
the  patriarchal  family  (7.  v.)  was  undoubtedly  the  first  unit 
that  owned  land;  but  this  was  probably  anything  but  a 
democratic  unit  or  a  communal  colony.  Slave  labor,  the  wife 
or  wives  periiaps  being  the  first  slaves,  undoubtedly  first 
tilled  the  soil  in  lane  and  permanent  ways.  Babylon,  Egypt, 
Persia,  rested  on  slave  labor,  toiling  for  lords  tt  the  soil,  who 
in  turn  followed  despotic  kings  defended  by  slave  annia. 
Out  of  this  condition  in  Japan,  China,  and  through  Asia 
geneially,  a  serfdom  gradually  developed,  fellowing  in  a  rude 
way  the  feudal  forms  we  best  study  in  Europe.  Japan  only 
very  recently  has  thrown  off  feudalism.  Outside  of  civilised 
countries  the  land  is  yet  held  to-day  by  savage  tribes,  by 
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feudal  lordi  or  by  men  under  deapots,  u  in  Mofaamxnedaa 
countries,  despised  and  tyrannised  cultivators  of  the  soil. 

It  is  in  Greece  and  Rome  tliat  we  find  the  real  beginnings 

of  individual  ownership  of  land.     In  Greece,  the  city-State 

was  supreme.      It  conquered   the  land  and 

parceled  out  the  territory  among  the  free  citi- 

Qiaaat        sens,  the  assignments  being  tilled  bv  slaves. 

.  —  Mines  and  some  lands  were  neld  by  the  State, 

•an  Mmam    however,  and  worked  for  the  State  by  slaves. 

Rome  began  in  the  same  way.     Two  jugtra 

(one    acre    and    a  quarter)   were  originally 

assigned  to  each  household.     Households  were  combined  in 

ttnUs  and  the  gmi*s  in  the  State.     The  State,  however,  held 

some  land,  and  perhaps  rented  some  of  it. 

But  by  the  time  of  Servius  Tullius  the  original  private  por- 
tion of  many  households  must  have  been  greatly  but  un- 
equally enluged,  for  his  new  military  organisation  was  based 
on  the  obligation  of  service  imposed  on  the  freeholders 
(ouidici)  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  laborers  and  breeders 
of  children  (proUtani). 

Class  distinctions  based  on  landownership  thus  early  began. 
The  wealthy  had  their  lands  tilled  by  slaves.  The  poor  land- 
owners, unable  to  sustain  themselves,  hired  themselves  as 
laborers  or  sold  themselves  or  their  children  into  slavery. 
Finally  the  poorer  citisens  rebelled;  they  assembled  on  the 
Mons  Sacer  and  threatened  Rome.  It  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Ions  struggle  over  agrarian  laws. 

The  object  of  these  laws  is  well  illustrated  in  the  Lidnian 
law  (387  A.D.C.).  It  enacted  that  no  citizen  should  hold 
more  than  joo  juggra  qI  the  public  lands;  that  no  one  should 
graze  more  tlian  joo  oxen  and  500  sheep  on  the  common 
lands;  and  that  every  landowner  should  be  oblised  to  employ 
a  number  of  free  laborers  proportioned  to  that  of  his  slaves. 

Such  laws  pacified  the  people  for  the  time,  but  had  little 
permanent  effect. 

Successful  wars  gave  a  temporary  outlet  to  labor  in  the 
formation  of  agricultural  colonies,  but  at  the  same  time 
immensely  increased  the  number  of  slaves,  who  were  treated 
as  mere  beasts  of  toil,  to  be  worked  out  or  sold  off  when  no 
longer  profitable. 

Great  estates  tilled  by  slaves  grew.  The  Gracchi  demanded 
a  distribution  of  the  State  lands  amon^  the  people,  but  the 
demand  was  stifled  in  blood.  Later,  Julius  Cnar  to  an  extent 
yielded  jbut  it  was  too  late.  Great  estates  created  an  aristoc- 
iBcy.  The  Roman  Empire  grew  corrupt  with  a  few  great 
owiieiB  of  the  soil  in  power  and  luxury,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  enslaved  and  poor.  Pliny's  famous  utterance  sums  it 
up:  "Latifmidia  ptrdider*  Ilafiam"  ("Natural  History," 
18.  6.  7.  i  35.  "Great  estates  overthrew  Italy").  Then  the 
Gotb< 


The  exact  connection  between  the  Roman  sys- 
tem and  feudalism  is  not  fully  clear.  The  origins 
of  feudalism  itself  are  disputed  (see  Feudalism)  ; 
but  the  great  Roman  villas,  tilled  by  poor  freed- 
men  dependent  op  their  lords,  as  well  as  by  slaves, 
undoubtedly  contributed  at  least  somewhat  to 
feudalism.  Gradually  tmder  feudalism,  and 
partly  due  to  the  Christian  Church  (see  Chris- 
tianity ANn  Social  Reform),  chattel  slavery  dis- 
appeared in  Europe,  but  the  slaves  and  poor 
f  reedmen  became  serfs  of  the  soil,  entitled  to  some 
rights,  but  tied  to  the  villa  or  manor,  and  com- 

¥elled  to  render  service  to  the  lord  of  the  soil, 
he  tHork  (q.  v.)  had  been  previously  the  typical 
organization  in  German  land  tenure.  It  is  dis- 
puted just  how  it  was  organized,  but  it  was 
tmdoubtedly  in  general  a  tribal  organization. 
Cicero  says  ("De  Bell.  Gall.,"  vi.)  of  the  (jermans 
of  his  time: 

No  one  has  a  fixed  quantity  of  land  or  boundaries  of  his 
property,  but  the  ma^tiates  and  chiefs  every  year  assign  to 
the  communities  and  families  who  live  together  as  much  land 
and  in  such  spots  as  they  think  suitable,  and  require  them  in 
the  following  year  to  remove  to  another  allotment. 

Tacitus  describes  it  later  in  the  same  general 
way.  Perhaps  out  of  this  organization,  blending 
with  the  Roman  system,  came  feudalism.  As 
the  Carlovingian  Empire  arose  and  then  dissolved, 
the  various  kings  would  assign  different  portions 
of  their  kingdom  to  the  great  barons  to  rule  over 
and  defend.  They,  in  t&ir  turn,  would  similarly 
subdivide  their  territories,  and  this  would  produce 
feudalism.  The  system  seems  to  have  first  arisen 
in  Germany:  but  in  England  it  is  best  studied, 
particularly  in  tracing  its  development  into  mod- 
em conditions,  because  in  Germany  various  sys- 


tems, as  we  shall  see.  existed  side  by  side,  while  in 
England  the  development  is  clearer. 

Alfred  Russel  Wallace  ("Land  Nationaliza- 
tion," pp.  32-25)  has  summed  up  in  a  few  lines 
the  essence  of  feudalism  as  far  as  land  tenure  is 
concerned,  and  its  development  into  modem 
English  landlordism.     He  says: 

The  actual  system  of  land  tenure  and  all  existing  rights  of 
property  in  land  in  this  country  mav  be  said  to  have  originated 
at  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  the  whole  land  of  the  king- 
dom became  vested  in  the  crown.  All  the  great  landed  estate* 
were  then  granted  as  fiefs  by  the  sovereisn: 
and  their  holders  were  obliged  to  render  mili- 

X'enulllDi  tary  and  other  service  proportionate  to  the 
extent  and  population  of  their  lands.  These 
estates  were  also  subject  to  various  fines,  on 
marriage  or  on  transmission  to  an  heir;  they  were  not  allowed 
•  tobesoldoralienated  without  the  permission  of  the  sovereign: 
and  on  the  death  of  the  owner  without  heirs  the  whole  reverted 
to  the  crown.  Any  breach  of  fealty  or  the  commission  of  any 
act  of  felony  also  entailed  the  loss  of  the  estate.  The  great 
vassals  were  usually  endowed  irith  dvil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction over  the  inhabitants  of  their  estates,  and  were  alto- 
g ether  more  in  the  position  of  subordinate  rulers  thaia  mere 
indlords  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term. 

These  immediate  vanals  of  the  crown  again  granted  lands 
in  fief,  on  various  payments  or  services,  and  in  process  of  time 
these  fiefs  were  allowed  to  be  divided  or  sold,  and  the  pay- 
ment or  service  to  be  commuted  for  fixt  sums  of  money.  .  .  . 

The  "lords  of  the  stnl"  were  the  chiefs  and  protectors  of 
the  community  which  lived  on  their  estates,  while  every 
individual,  down  to  the  villein  and  serf,  possest  definite  rights 
and  privileges  in  connection  with  the  land,  which,  tho  they 
might  be  infringed  by  force  or  rapine,  were  fully  recognized 
by  custom  and  law. 

But  as  time  rolled  on  this  system  became  modified  in  a 
variety  of  ways,  tho  always  for  the  benefit  of  the  lord,  and  to 
the  injury  of  the  inferior  landholder.  As  the  king  obtained 
more  power  and  the  attractions  of  court  life  became  greater, 
the  nobles  and  great  landowners  came  to  look  upon  their 
estates  chiefly  as  sources  of  revenue  to  be  spent  in  the  capital 
or  in  foreign  lands.  The  employment  of  foreign  mercenaries 
and  the  rise  of  standing  armies  enabled  the  king  to  dispense 
with  the  military  service  of  his  vassals,  and  by  self-made 
laws  this  and  other  burdens  on  the  land  were  gradually 
thrown  off,  and  were  replaced  to  a  great  extent  by  taxes  on 
the  mercantile  and  landless  classes.  The  ingenuity  of  lawyerm 
and  direct  landlord  legislation  steadily  increased  the  powers 
of  great  landowners  and  encrtiached  upon  the  rights  of  the 
peode,  till  at  length  the  monstrous  doctrine  arose  that  a 
landless  Englishman  has  no  right  whatever  to  the  enjoyment 
even  of  the  unenclosed  commons  and  heaths  and  the  moun- 
tain and  forest  wastes  of  his  native  country,  but  is  every- 
where, in.  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  trespasser  whenever  he  ven- 
tures off  a  public  road  or  pathway.  The  lord  of  the  manor 
is  said  to  be  the  "owner  of  the  aoH"  and  the  surrounding 
freeholders  and  copyholders  have  certain  rights  of  pasture, 
fern  or  turf  cutting;  but  the  dwellers  in  the  adjacent  towns 
and  villages,  and  all  who  are  mere  Englishmen,  liave  no  rights 
whatever,  so  that  if  the  two  former  classes  agree,  the  common 
can  be  (as  hundreds  of  commons  have  been)  endoeed,  and 
divided  among  them.  It  has  thus  come  to  pass  that  at  the 
present  day  the  owners  of  land,  whether  acquired  by  intierit- 
ance  or  purchase,  treat  it  solely  as  so  much  proptrty  to  be 
made  the  most  of,  quite  irrespective  of  any  rigtits  of  the 
p*opU  who  live  upon  it.  They  now  claim  a  power  which  no 
government,  however  despotic,  has  ever  openly  claimed — 
that  of  treating  the  land  exclusively  as  a  source  of  personal 
wealth,  to  which  they  have  an  indefeasible  right,  even  at  the 
sacrifice  dt  all  'that  the  people  who  live  upon  the  land  hold 
most  dear. 

But  even  this  does  not  bring  out  the  whole  sit- 
uation. When  the  custom  grew  up  of  the  baron's 
making  a  monev  payment  to  the  king  in  place  of 
service,  it  invofved  "more  than  first  appears.  It 
enabled  the  king  to  hire  a  standing  army  rather 
than  depend  upon  turbulent  barons.  The  barons 
preferred  it  because  they  in  turn  could  get  money 
in  place  of  service  from  their  dependents,  and  so 
could  live  where  they  would,  escaping  duties,  tho 
maintaining  income.  But  this  was  not  all.  The 
king,  wantmg  more  money,  some  one  suggested 
that  he  get  money  not  only  from  the  barons,  but 
from  their  dependents.  It  was  overlooked  or 
ignored  that  the  dependents  were  already  paying 
the  king  through  the  barons,  and  that  the  barons 
were  only  entitled  to  payment  from  their  depend- 
ents as  representatives  of  the  king.  The  depend- 
ents thus  found  themselves  called  upon  to  pay 
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both  the  king  and  the  barons.    Eveit  this  was  not 
all.    When  the  barons  found  their  dependents  pay- 
ing the  king,  thev  said:  "This  money 
Bobb«T     '^  ^^  ^i^g  s;  what  money  comes  to 
ofthalud  "*  **   ours."     The   king's  payment 
they  called  tax;  their  payment  they 
called  rent — in  other  words,  they  set 
up  the  claim  to  own  as  properties,  from  which 
they  could  collect  rent,  the  lands  they  had  been 
given  to  rule  over  for  the  kin^.     In  substan- 
tially such  a  process,  tho  disguised,  often  un- 
conscious  to   the   barons   themselves,    lies   the 
genesis  of  the  landownership  of  modem  Eng- 

Nor  is  even  this  all.  Wars  in  the  Middle  Ages 
were  fought  by  the  nobility.  Gradually  the 
barons  grew  impoverished  and  needed  money. 
The  development  of  the  Flemish  wool  market 
gave  them  an  opportunity.  Claiming  to  own  the 
bind,  tiiey  began  to  enclose  the  commons,  to  evict 
the  peasantrVj  and  turn  the  land  into  sheepwalks. 

Eden,  in  his  "History  of  the  Poor,"  gives  a 
quotation  from  "A  Compendious  or  Briefe  Ex- 
amination of  Certayne  Complaints,"  published  in 
1581,  which  says,  these  sheep  is  the  cause  of  all 
these  mischiefs,  for  they  have  driven  husbandry 
out  of  the  country,  by  the  which  was  increased  be- 
fore all  kinds  of  victuals,  and  now  altogether 
sheep,  sheep,  sheep." 

The  landless  class  was  also  swollen  by  the 
evicted  monks  and  nuns  from  the  monasteries 
supprest  by  Henry  VIII.  How  many  of  these 
there  were  can  be  seen  when  it  is  remembered  that 
good  authority  estimates  one  third  of  the  whole 
of  England  at  this  time  to  have  been  Church  land. 

Nor  is  the  enclosure  of  commons  by  any  means 
a  practise  of  the  past  alone.  It  ended  in  that 
form,  but  later  took  the  form  of  reclaiming  waste 
land.  Under  the  Georges,  enclosure  became  a 
settled  policy.  Some  3,000  enclostire  bills  were 
passed  before  the  General  Enclosure  Act  of  1801, 
and  about  3,000  more  before  the  Act  of  1845. 
Lawrence's  "New  System  of  Agriculture,"  pub- 
lished in  1736,  states  that  "it  is  believed  that  one 
hi^  part  of  the  kingdom  are  commons,  and  a 
third  of  all  of  the  kingdom  is  what  we  call  com- 
mon fields."  In  1879  only  364,000  acres  were 
common  out  of  33,507,398  acres. 

Says  S.  W.  Iliackeray  ("The  Land  and  the 
Community,"  p.  47): 

The  annual  repert  of  the  Enclosure  Commissioner  for  186  7 
shows  that  during  the  150  years  previous  no  less  than  7,660,- 
4 1 3  acres  wen  added  to  the  cultivated  area ;  that  is,  about  one 
third  of  the  total  of  15,451,616  acres  in  cultivation  in  that 
year.  The  commissioners  remark  that  such  enclosures,  being 
often  made  without  any  compensation  to  the  smaller  com- 
moners, have  deprived  agricultural  laborers  of  ancient  rights 
over  the  waste,  and  disabled  the  occupants  of  new  cottages 
from  acquiring  new  rights. 

Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  the  number  of  landed  pro- 
prietors was  in  any  way  Increased  by  this  process  of  enclosure. 
llie  area  enclosed  was  divided  among  those,  and  those  only, 
who  already  poesest  common  rights  by  virtue  of  their  holding 
freeholds  or  copyholds,  and  the  very  idea  of  reco^zing  in  law 
any  public  interest  in  open  wastes  C3r  forests  is  entuely  modem. 
The  lion's  share  was  always  reserved  for  the  lord  of  the  manor, 
and  immense  accessions  of  territory  were  thus  secured  by 
powerful  landowners  in  days  when  the  landed  interest  was 
paramount  in  the  legislature  no  less  than  in  local  administra- 
tion. The  chief  siuferen  at  the  time  were  poor  laborers, 
hddiiw  cottages  at  will  of  their  landlords,  who  lost  the  privi- 
lege ofttiming  out  pigs,  geese,  and  fowls  on  the  common,  and 
for  whom,  of  course,  no  compensation  was  provided,  or  even 
thought  of. 

Such  is  the  way  that  English  land  property  has 
been  developed  by  encroachments  on  the  rights  of 
the  people.  Not  even  yet  does  the  law  recognize 
full  private  property  in  English  land,  but  in  prac- 
tise it  is  only  too  real. 


Sir  Frederick  Pollock  says  in 
Laws": 


'English  Land 


It  is  commonly  supposed  that  land  belongs  to  its  owner 
in  the  same  sense  as  money  or  a  watch;  this  is  not  the  theory 
of  English  law  since  the  Norman  ConquMt,  nor  has  it  been  so 
in  its  full  significance  at  any  time.  No  absolute  ownership 
of  land  is  recognized  by  our  law  books,  except  in  the  crown. 
An  lands  are  supposed  to  be  held  immediately  or  mediately 
of  the  crown,  tho  no  rent  or  services  may  be  payable  and  no 
grant  from  the  crown  on  record. 

Williams  says  ("Real  Property"): 

The  first  thing  the  student  has  to  do  is  to  get  rid  of  the  idea 
of  absolute  ownership  (of  land).  Such  an  idea  is  quite  un- 
known to  the  English  law.  No  man  is  in  law  the  ateolute 
owner  of  lands  (p.  16). 

All  landowners  are  merely  tenants  in  the  eye  of  the  law 
(p.  SS). 

Sa3rs  Mr.  Thackeray: 

The  first  sign  of  an  awakening  of  the  public  mind  to  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  true  meaning  of  what  was  going  on  was  in 
1836,  when  in  an  enclosure  act  of  that  year  it  was  stipulated 
that  no  enclosures  should  be  made  within  ten  miles  of  txmdon 
or  within  corresponding  distances  of  smaller  towns.  Next, 
in  1845,  when  the  General  Enclosure  Act  was  passed,  which 
applied  to  all  "common  lands,"  it  was  enacted  that  manorial 
wastes  must  not  be  enclosed  without  the  previous  sanction  of 
Parliament.  In  i8<i  a  later  act  made  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment necessary  in  aU  cases  under  the  Enclosure  Act. 

The  development  of  land  property  in  other 
countries,  so-far  as  it  differs  from  the  English  de- 
velopment, we  consider  in  speaking  of 
jjij  each  country.  The  English  theory  has 
ITnitM  ttatM  ^^n  copied  in  the  main  in  the  United 
'^States  and  Australasia.  Wherever 
Englishmen  have  discovered  land 
they  have  claimed  it  for  the  crown,  and  the  crown 
has  assigned  it  for  the  most  part  in  fee  simple  to 
companies  or  to  individual  proprietors.  In  Eng- 
lish colonies  all  land  is  held  from  the  crown.  Titles 
in  the  older  states  of  the  U.  S.  originated  in  this 
way.  William  Penn  purchased  Und  from  the 
Indians,  but  it  was  assigned  to  proprietors  by 
the  crown,  and  Pennsylvania  became  a  proprie- 
tary colony.  In  most  of  the  colonies  ch»ters 
were  given  to  companies,  and  these  companies 
gave  land  to  individuals.  Since  the  Revolution 
the  federal  government  has  been  the  owner  of  all 
land  not  already  owned  by  individuals,  but  has 
sold  it  to  settlers,  under  the  Homestead  Act,  for  a 
song,  or  has  given  it  to  towns,  states,  or  railroads. 

n.  Existing  Conditiona  of  Landownership 

In  the  U.  S.,  according  to  the  census  of  1900, 
only  64.4  per  cent  of  the  families  owned  homes, 
and  only  31.8  per  cent  or  less  than  one  third  of 
the  families  owned  unmortgaged  homes.  In  the 
great  cities  conditions  are  much  worse.  The 
following  tables  from  the  census  give  the  facts: 

OWNBRSBIP  or   HOUBS 


Pbr  Cbht  or  Fau- 
njEs  Having 

HOMBS 

P«R  Cbnt  or  Farm 
Fahiubs  Ha  vino 

HOHBS 

State  or 
Tbrritokt 

Owned 

1 

w 

S3-S 

63.0 
59-3 
44-3 
S6.6 
46.6 

Owned 

46.5 

38.0 
40.7 
SS.7 
43-4 
53.4 

1 

31.8 

aa.3 
33.> 
35-3 
36.1 
4>.7 

^1 

14-7 

IS. 7 
7.5 

so. 4 
7-3 

10.7 

1 

64.4 

78. » 
5S.» 
7a. 3 
51. a 
81.0 

1 

44-4 
48. a 

45.9 

4a. a 
63-4 

as 

ao.o 

30.0 
9-3 

*•? 
17.6 

.1 
S 

United  States 

N.  Atlantic  div.. 
S.  Atlantic  div.. 
N.  Central  div... 
S.  Central  div... 
Western  div 

35. 6 

ai.8 
44.8 
a7.7 
48.8 
19.0 
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OwNBXsair  or  Horns,  1890  and  1900 


Number  of 
families 

Feb  Cent  op  Familibs 
Havino  Hohbs — 

Kind  of  Pauilt 

Owned 

1 

1 

i& 

1 

AnS^es 

16,187.715 

46. s 

31.8 

14.7 

S3. J 

Pann  families 

Other  families.. . . 

1890 
AH  frames 

ioi488',8i4 
19,690,159 

64.4 
36. J 

47.8 

44.4 
93.4 

34.4 

90.0 
19.9 

13.4 

15.6 
63.7 

59.9 

Farm  families 

Other  families 

4.767.179 
7.999,973 

65.9 
36.9 

5S:? 

18.6 
10.9 

34.1 
63.1 

Per  Cbwt  of  Private 
Fabh  Families  Hav- 
ino Homes 

Per  Cent  of  Other 

Private  Families 

Having  Homes 

Racb  OB  AOB 
OP  Hbad 

Owned 

1 

Owned 

1 

1 

11 

1 

1 

^1 

si 

1 

X 

Total 

64.4 

44.4 

30. 0 

3S.6 

36. S 

94.8 

11-7 

63. S 

White 

Nem 

Indian 

Mongolian 

White- 
Native 

Foieign-b'n. 

70.3 
95.3 

'11 

68.9 
81.9 

48.9 

18.3 

90.9 

6.3 

48.1 
48.4 

99.1 
70 
S-4 
9.S 

90.  I 
39.8 

99.7 

74.7 

4-4 

91.9 

31.8 
18.8 

38.3 

19.0 

86.6 

8.5 

30.1 
36.7 

9S.8 

Hi 
8.0 

97.0 
93-S 

19.5 

ii 

o.S 

is.  I 
»3.9 

61.7 
81.0 
13-4 
9I.S 

60.9 
63. 5 

Total.... 

64.4 

44.4 

so.o 

3S.6 

36. S 

94.8 

11.7 

63.S 

In  1900  only  46.7  per  cent  of  "private  fam- 
ilies," or  less  than  one  half  of  the  families  of  our 
country,  owned  their  own  homes;  only  32  per 
cent,  less  than  one  third,  owned  tumortgaged 
homes.  From  1890  to  1900  the  number  of  fami- 
lies owning  their  own  homes  fell  from  47.8  to  46.5 
per  cent;  mortgaged  homes  increased  from  13.4 
to  14.7  per  cent.  Of  farm  families,  in  rgoo,  64.4 
per  cent  owned  a  home  and  only  44  per  cent  an 
unmortgaged  home.  (For  cities,  see  Cities.) 
From  1890  to  1900  the  number  of  farm  tenants 
increased  from  34.1  per  cent  to  35.6  per  cent. 


Per  Cent  of  Farms  Oper- 
ated by — 

State  ob  Tbbbitoby 

Owners 

Cash 
tenants 

Share 
tenants 

1900 

1880 

1900 

1880 

1900 

1880 

United  States 

64  7 

13. 1 

13. 1 

9.8 
17.9 

9-S 
17.3 

7-7 

8.0 
8.0 

II. 6 
5.9 

11.8 
5.5 

99.9 

99.9 

II. 0 
96,3 
18.4 
31.3 
8.9 

Continental  D.  S 

North  Atlantic  Division . 
South  Atlantic  Division. . 
North  Central  Division .  . 
South  Central  Division. . . 
Western  Division 

64.7 



79.9 
55-8 
7J.J 
51-4 
83.4 

74. S 

84.0 
63.9 

lU 

17. 5 

9.0 
94. S 
15.3 
94.4 

8.5 

Thus  from  1 880  to  1 900  the  percentage  of  farms 
operated  by  owners  feu  from  74.5  p>er  cent  to  64.7 
per  cent:  farms  operated  by  cash  tenants  in- 
creased from  8  per  cent  to  13.1  per  cent,  and 
farms  operated  by  share  tenants  irom  17.5  per 
cent  to  33. a  per  cent. 

AvsRAOE  Number  of  Acres  per  Farm 


Geoobaphic 
Divisions 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1870 

i860 

1850 

The  Ututed  States 

146.6 

136.  s 

133.7 

IS3-3 

199-9 

909.6 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

96. 5 
108.4 
144.  S 

'MA 
1. 149. 1 

9S.3 
133.6 
133-4 
144-0 
394.1 

97-7 
IS7.4 
191. 9 
150.6 

319-9 

104-3 
941 -I 
193-7 
194-4 
336.4 

108. 1 
359. 8 
139-7 

11^:1 

119. 6 
376.4 

143 -J 
991.0 
694.9 

Alaska  and  Hawau>. 

'  No  report  prior  to  1900. 

Of  this  table  the  Census  sa3rs: 

For  the  U.  S.  the  average  size  of  farms  decnased  bom 
1850  until  1880,  since  which  year  it  has  steadily  inacaaad. 
.  .  .  The  increase  or  decrease  in  the  average  sise  of  farms, 
therefoiej  is  due  to  the  changes  incident  to  the  adiustment 
of  the  agricultural  operations  of  each  locality  to  those  branches 
of  husbandry  to  which  it  is  best  adapted  (dairy,  vegetable 
farms,  etc.).  It  may  be  said  that  the  average  ares  of  farms 
tends  to  approximate  the  area  from  which  the  fanner  possess- 
ing average  capital  can  secure  the  largest  returns 

.  Per  Cent  of  Faxhs  bt  Areas 


Census 
Year 

Under 
10 

10  and 

under 

90 

90  and 

under 

SO 

50  and 

under 

100 

100  and 
under 

SOO 

50a  and 
under 
1,000 

1,000 

and 

over 

■E 

4.7 
3-3 

3S 

6.3 

"i 
19.8 

•9-S 

93-8 
94-6 
95-8 

39-9 
44-0 
49.3 

1.8 
1.8 
1-9 

0.8 
0.7 
0.7 

The  Census  says: 

During  the  twenty  years  from  1880  to  1900,  the  number 
of  farms  for  the  entire  country  increased  in  every  group. 
The  greatest  absolute  increase  was  in  the  group  of  farms  con- 
taining 100  and  less  than  500  acres,  which  was  from  1,695.983 
to  9,990,494,  a  gain  of  594,441,  or  35.0  per  cent.  The  next 
largest  gain  was  in  the  group  containing  over  90  and  less  than 
50  acres,  which  showed  an  increase  from  781.574  to  1,957,785. 
a  gain  of  476,9x1,  or  60.9  per  cent.  In  the  group  with  so  to 
100  acres  the  increase  was  from  1/039,810  to  1,366,167,  a 
gain  of  333,357,  or 39.3  percent.  .  .  . 

The  number  of  farms  containing  between  90  and  so  acres 
decreased  in  the  North  Atlantic  Division,  but  increased  in  all 
the  others,  the  greatest  gains  being  in  the  Sauth  Atlantic  and 
South  Central  States.  .  .  . 

The  Western  States  showed  the  greatest  increase  of  any 
division  in  the  number  of  farms  containing  from  ten  to  twenty 
acres,  which,  like  that  in  the  next  larger  ^tnip,  is  incidental 
to  the  growth  of  irri^tion.  No  other  division  reported  any 
noteworthy  change  m  the  relative  number  of  farms  of  this 
area. 

All  of  the  geographic  divisions  recorded  an  increased  num- 
ber of  farms  containing  less  than  ten  acres,  due  in  part  to  the 
inclusion  of  small  dairy  farms,  poultry  farms,  florists'  estab- 
lishments, and  similar  farms  of  smaU  sise  not  included  in 
previous  census  reports,  and  in  part  to  an  actual  increase  in 
the  number  of  small  farms. 

Very  large  holdings  of  land  certainly  exist  in 
the  U.  S.  The  number  of  large  "gentlemen's 
estates"  is  notoriously  on  the  increase.  For- 
eigners own  large  sections  of  land.  The  Texas 
Land  Syndicate,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Rutland 
and  Lord  Ber^ord  are  largely  interested,  is  said 
to  own  3,000,000  acres  in  Texas.  The  British 
Land  Company  owns  300,000  acres  in  Kansas. 
Sir  Edward  Reed  is  said  to  own  1,000,000  acres 
in  Florida,  and  Lady  Gordon  and  the  Marquis 
of  Dalhousie  2,000,000  acres.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  150,000,000  acres  of  the  public 
domain  have  been  stolen  by  large  land  syndicates. 
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or  thirty  states  of  the  size  of  Massachusetts.     Yet 
towards  jo,ooo,ooo  people  own  no  home  at  all. 

Great  Britain 

Land  in  Great  Britain  is  probably  in  fewer 
hands  than  in  any  other  country.  It  has  been 
said  that  710  men  own  one  quarter  of  England, 
that  seventy  men  own  one  half  of  Scotland,  and 
that  13,000  men,  or  little  more  than  one  thirtieth 
of  I  per  cent  of  the  population,  own  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  United  Kingdom.  It  was  also 
stated  that  during  the  Victorian  reign  1,325,000 
persons  died  of  starvation,  7,668,000  persons  were 
evicted  by  landlords,  and  that  from  1870-90, 
X, 000,000  acres  of  land  had  gone  out  of  cultiva- 
tion. In  1688  England  was  a  nation  of  small 
properties,  three  fifths  of  the  agriculturists  own- 
ing land.  Three  centuries  later  scarcely  one  fifth 
own  any  land.  In  1895  over  84  per  cent  of  the 
S}o,io6  holdings  in  Great  Britain  were  rented  by 
the  occupiers,  less  than  i  a  per  cent  were  owned  by 
the  occupiers,  and  the  balance  were  partly  rented 
and  partly  owned.  The  following  tables  give  the 
facts  for  1895: 

NOUBBK  or  AORICULTDKAL  HOLDINGS 


'fi-i 

Claasification 

Eng- 
land 

Wales 

Soot- 
land 

Gnat 

Britain 

1* 

iH 

n 

Not 

lacresserea 

87.0SS 

10,763 

ao, ISO 

117.068 
149.818 

».68 

1. 13 

5         »o 

108,11s 

18,569 

»3,i04 

a8.8o 

5.H 
8.79 

10        50 

6j,44« 

13,400 

10,817 

85,663 

16.47 

so       100 

46.574 

lo.ai? 

9.834 

66.615 

la.Si 

15.00 

100      joe 

60,381 

'% 

IJ.968 

13.568 

15.61 

41-59 

300      soo 

ii,ii> 

3.070 

3.61 

15.70 

500    1,000 

3.94a 

54 

630 

4.616 

0.89 

9.11 

1,000 

S«4 

3 

76 

603 

O.I> 

a. 46 

380,179 

6e.988 

79.630 

SM,io6 

too. 00 

100.00 

Pbscbhtagb 


Classification 

Rented 

Owned  by 

Above  I  acn 

Not  above  5  acres 

i.ii 

1. 16 

5 

10 

5  15 

4.93 

10 

so 

9.00 

7.57 

SO 

100 

15. 57 

II. 51 

100 

300 

'11 

34.17 

300 

500 

17.65 

Soo 

1.000 

16.16 

1,000 

1-73 

6.84 

100.00 

100.00 

Of  modem  landlordism  in  Great  Britain  Mr. 
Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  the  eminent  scientist, 
writes   ("Land  Nationalization,"  ch.  v.) : 

In  England  pore  landlordism  is  seen  at  its  best.  Its 
characteristics  have  been  determined  by  the  great  and  popular 
class  d  country  squires  and  by  numerous  wealthy  peers 
owning  large  ancestral  estates,  who  have  usually  lived  among 
their  tenants,  have  been  accustomed  to  treat  them  liberally, 
and  have  had  sympathy  with  their  pursuits  and  a  desire  for 
their  prosperity. 

Yet  here  landlords  have  been  known  to  evict  a 
whole  village,  to  evict  all  who  did  not  belong  to 
the  State  Church,  to  house  their  tenants  in  dturnp, 
decaying,  neglected  cottages,  without  repairs,  and 
to  act  as  no  government  would  dare,  while  Mr. 


Wallace  quotes  from  G.  C.  Brodrick  in  his  "Eng-  . 
lish  Land  and  English  Landlords,"  where  he  says: 

"  The  landed  interest  of  England  is  estimated  to  have  re- 
ceived a  sum  exceeding  the  national  revenue  bom  railway 
companies  alone  ovtr  and  abmi  Ikt  marktt  pria  of  Iht  land  Outs 
said.  The  italics  are  mine,  to  call  attention  to  the  £act  that 
this  sum  of  ;C7o,ooo,ooo  or  ;£8o,ooo,ooo  paid  to  the  landlords 
is  a  permanent  injury  to  the  community,  py  increasiiig  to  that 
extent  the  unproductive  capital  expenditure  of  the  railway 
companies  of  the  kingdom:  while  no  class  has  received  so 
much  benefit  from  railways  as  the  landlords,  in  the  enormous 
increase  given  thereby  to  the  value  of  their  estates,  so  that 
if  they  had  freely  given  the  land  required  to  construct  the 
lines,  they  would  still  have  been  gainers. 

Landlordism  in  Ireland  has  not  been  worse, 
tho  its  worst  developments  have  been  till  re- 
cently more  common.  To-day  in  Ireland  (o.  v.) 
the  tenant  is  better  defended  than  in  England, 
Scotland,  or  the  U.  S.  Of  the  past  Mr.  Wallace 
says  (ch.  xiii.) : 

Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  tells  us  that  in  the  four  yean  1849-51 
there  were  aix.845  evictions,  whole  townlands  being  depopu- 
lated and  their  human  inhabitants  driven  out  to  make  room 
for  cattle  and  sheep,  as  being  mon  profitable  to  the  landlords. 
...  A  report  to  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  states  that 
many  occupiers  were  forced  out  of  their  homes  at  night  in 
winter,  even  sick  women  and  chndren  not  being  allowed  to 
stay  in  the  houses  till  momin^l 

And  the  power  to  do  all  this,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  unrestricted  private  property  in  land. 
The  following  account  of  an  eye-witness  is  taken  from  a  pub- 
lished pastoral  letter  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  Heath: 
"The  horrid  scenes  that  I  then  witnessed  I  must  remember 
all  my  life  long.     The  wailiim  of  women;  the  screams,  the 
tenor,  the  consternation  of  children:  the  speechless  agony  of 
honest,  industrious  men,  wrung  tears  of  grief 
from  ail  who  saw  them.     /  saw  Uu  effars  and 
IruaBd      fwn  of  a  {orgs  polict  fore*,  who  wen  obliged 
to  attend  on  the  occasion,  cry  liJu  cMldrtn  at 
beholding  the  cruel  sufferings  of  the  very 
people  whom  they  would  be  obliged  to  butcher,  bad  they 
off»ed  the  least  resistance.  .  .  .  Tht  landtd  proimflors  in  a 
cird*  all  round — and  for  many  milts  in  snrry  dirtetion — 
wamtd  tk*ir  ttnantry,  with  thrtals  of  dirtct  vtnftanet,  against 
Ik*  hnmanily  of  txlmdint  lo  any  of  Ann  Hu  kospitatity  of  a 
sintl*  nitWs  auUtr.     Many  of  tbew  poor  people  wen  unaole 
to  emigrate  with  their  families;  while  at  home  the  band  of 
every  man  was  thus  raised  against  them." 

Perhaps  the  worst  landlordism  has  been  in 
Scotland.    Says  Mr.  Wallace  (ch.  iv.): 

Under  the  old  system  the  Highland  chief  was  a  petty 
sovereign,  who  retained  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
his  clansmen  and  the  power  of  making  war  on  other  chiefs 
and  clans.  But  these  clansmen  were  never  either  serfs  or 
vassals,  but  free  men;  and  the  clan  was  really  a  great  famQy, 
all  the  members  of  which  were  supposed  to  be,  and  often 
actually  wen,  of  one  blood.  It  was  a  true  patriarchal 
system,  totally  distinct  from  the  feudal  system  of  Europe; 
and  tho  every  clansman  owed  fealty  and  inilitary  service,  as 
well  as  certain  dues  or  payments  to  his  chief ,  these  wen  given 
through  love  and  duty  lather  than  through  fear,  and  every 
petty  clansman  held  his  land  and  his  rights  to  pastun  and 
wood  and  turf,  and  to  hunt  and  fish  over  the  mountains  and 
lakes,  by  the  same  title  as  the  chieftain  held  his  more  ex- 
tensive lands  and  privileges.  As  well  expiest  by  an  able 
writer  in  the  Wtstminsltr  Rtviiw— "'So  txrot  could  be 
grosser  than  that  of  viewing  the  chiefs  as  un- 
limited  proprieton,  not  only  of  the  arable 
■Wtlmn  land,  but  of  the  whole  territny  of  the  moun- 
tain, lake,  river,  and  seashon,  held  and  won 
during  hundreds  of  yean  by  the  broadswords 
of  the  clansmen.  Could  any  MacLean  admit,  even  in  a 
dream,  that  his  chief  could  clear  Mull  of  all  the  MacLeans 
and  replace  them  with  Campbells;  or  the  Macintosh  people 
his  lands  with  HacDonalds,  and  drive  away  his  own  lace.  any 
more  than  Louis  Napoleon  could  evict  au  the  population  of 
France  and  supply  their  place  with  Bnglisb  and  German  col- 
onists?" Yet  this  very  power  and  right  the  Bn^sh  Govern- 
ment, in  its  aristocntic  selfishness,  bestowed  upon  the  chiefs, 
when,  after  the  great  rebellion  of  1745,  it  took  away  their 
privil^es  of  war  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  and  endeavored 
to  assimilate  them  to  the  nobles  and  great  landowners  of 
England.  The  tights  ofthe  clansmen  wen  entirely  left  out  of 
consideration.  ...  By  hundreds  and  thousands  at  a  time 
the  occupien  of  the  soil  were  driven  from  their  homes,  and 
were  many  of  them  forced  to  leave  the  country  which  they 
had  so  bravely  defended  on  many  a  hard-won  battle-field.  .  .  . 
As  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  this  extermination  Dr. 
Macdonald  says: 

"The  extermination  of  the  Highlanden  has  been  carried 
on  for  many  yean  as  systematically  and  relentlessly  as  of  tha 
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North  American  Indians.  .  .  .  They  were  forced  away  from 
that  which  wai  near  and  dear  to  their  hearts,  and.  their 
patriotism  was  treated  with  contemptuous  moclcery." 

Again:  "I  know  a  glen,  now  inhaoited  by  two  shepherds 
and  two  gamekeepers,  which  at  one  time  sent  out  its  thousand 
fighting  men  And  this  is  but  one  out  of  many  that  might  be 
cited  to  show  how  the  Highlands  have  besn  depopiuated. 
Loyal,  peaceable,  and  high-spirited  peasantry  have  been 
driven  from  their  native  land — as  the  Jews  were  expelled 
from  Spain,  or  the  Huguenots  from  Prance — to  make  room 
for  grouse,  sheep,  and  deer.  ..." 

Other  Countries 

For  statistics  of  landownership,  see  each  coun- 
try. See  also  Agriculture.  France  is  the 
typical  land  of  peasant  proprietorship,  but  here 
only  9  per  cent  of  her  population  hold  agricultural 
land.  In  Austria  14  per  cent  hold  such  land,  and 
in  Russia  1 1  per  cent,  but  many  of  these  holdings 
are  so  minute  as  not  to  furnish  a  living  to  the 
owner.  In  Russia  i  per  cent  of  the  families  are 
said  to  own  40  per  cent  of  the  land.  In  Prussia, 
in  1859,  32,000  nobles  are  said  to  have  owned 
37,900,000  acres,  or  nearly  half  the  cultivated 
land,  while  the  crown  held  11,300,000  acres  more, 
or  five  eighths  of  the  land  in  the  hands  of  i  per 
cent  of  the  people.  But  in  the  next  ten  years 
16,700,000  acres  of  the  lands  of  the  nobility  were 
broken  up  into  farms  for  the  peasantry.  Pro- 
fessor Parsons,  who  gives  these  facts,  presents 
the  following  table  of  concentration  of  wealth 
("The  Story  of  New  Zealand, "  p.  737) : 
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m.  The  Heaning  of  Landownership 

Man  is  "a  land  animal."  He  cannot  produce ; 
he  cannot  propagate  his  kind ;  he  cannot  live,  with- 
out land.  This  is  patent  to  all.  Yet  it  is  fre- 
quently forgotten  in  economic  discussions.  Men 
interest  themselves  in  this  and  that  so-called 
"practical  question,"  and  overlook  the  funda- 
mental fact  and  necessity  of  human  life.  Yet 
no  man  ever  denied  or  can  deny  the  absolute 
necessit;^  of  land  to  human  life.  John  Stuart  Mill 
begins  his  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy  "  with 
the  words :  ' '  The  requisites  of  production  are  two, 
labor  and  appropriate  natural  objects — i.  e.,  land. 
Says  Carding  Manning: 

The  land  question  means  hunger,  thirst,  nakedness,  notice 
to  quit,  labor  spent  in  vain,  the  toil  of  years  seised  upon,  the 
breaking  up  of  homes,  the  misery,  sicknesses,  death  of  parents, 
children,  wives,  the  despair  and  wildness  which  spring  up  in 
the  hearts  of  the  poor  when  legal  force,  like  a  shan>  harrow, 
goes  over  the  most  sensitive  and  vital  right  of  mankind.  All 
this  is  contained  in  the  land  question. 


▼atau 
of  land 


fhe  only  misunderstanding  on  this  point  can 
come  from  a  failure  to  reali^  what  is  meant  in 
economic  discussion  by  the  word 
land.  It  means  not  only  the  earth 
surface  of  the  world;  it  means  the 
surface  of  the  whole  world,  earth 
and  water,  all  that  is  in  the  earth  and 
in  the  water  except  man  and  the 
labor  of  man.  Says  Jevons  (' '  Political  Economy 
Primer,"  p.  36):  "When  we  speak  of  land  we 
really  mean  any  source  of  materials,  any  natural 
agent."  Economists  thus  use  the  word  land  be- 
cause among  all  natural  agents  land  is  so  far  the 
most  important  that  it  can  be  used  to  represent 
all  the  rest.  Air  is  equally  necessary  to  life,  but 
under  ordinary  circumstances  air  cannot  be  ap- 
propriated, and  hence  has  no  exchange  or  com- 
mercial value.  Under  those  few  circumstances, 
as  in  a  crowded  city,  where  air  cannot  be  freely 
obtained,  it  has  a  commerical  value,  but  it  for  the 
most  part  ^oes  with  the  land,  and  may  be  econom- 
ically considered  as  a  part  of  land.  Remember- 
ing, then,  what  is  meant  by  land,  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  land 
to  human  life,  and  what  results  must  be  involved 
in  its  monopolization.  But  before  we  analyze 
this,  notice  one  other  point.  We  stand  to-day  on 
the  land  question  at  a  crisis  in  the  world's  history. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world  aU 
the  land  in  the  northern  temperate,  and,  indeed, 
almost  all  in  the  lower  temperate  zone,  has  been 
appropriated.  Now  the  northern  temperate  zone 
has  been  thus  far  the  only  zone  which  has  pro- 
duced the  great  controlling  civilizations  of  the 
world.  Down  to  the  present  time  any  persons 
or  companies  of  persons  desiring  more  land  could 
move  somewhere  in  the  north  temperate  zone 
and  find  good  land  wholly  or  verv  nearly  wholly 
unappropriated.  From  the  fields  and  vales  of 
Asia,  early  in  the  history  of  the  world,  gigantic 
nomadic  tribes  and  hordes  poured  westwa^,  to 
find  new  grazing  fields  in  eastern  Europe;  later 
they  overran  Europe,  founding  the  Greek  and 
Roman  civilizations,  the  early  C«ltic  races.  Still 
later,  in  the  migration  of  the  Goths,  were  planted 
the  civilizations  we  know  to-day.  When  this 
migration  was  substantially  completed,  Columbus 
discovered  a  new  world,  and  Europe  overflowed 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  American  continent. 
Since  then  civilization  has  spread  across  the  con- 
tinent, till  at  last,  in  our  day,  population  has 
reached  the  Pacific  coast,  filled  all  spaces,  and 
completed  the  belt  of  the  world.  By  irrigation 
and  other  processes  some  land  now  worthless 
may  be  reclaimed;  here  and  there  small  tracts 
of  land  may  yet  be  had  almost  for  the  asking; 
population  m  many  sections  is  scarce;  but,  rough- 
ly speaking,  all  the  land  is  appropriated;  the  U.  S. 
public  domain  nearly  all  sold;  the  best  land  all 
occupied.  What  is  left  is  either  inferior  soil  or  to 
be  made  useful  only  at  unusual  cost.  The  mod- 
em movement  of  the  Goths  is  filling[  up  our  cities. 
The  significance  of  this  condition  m  the  world's 
history  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Let  us,  then,  now  examine  some  of  the  chief 
results  of  land  monopolization.  Among  the  first 
results  must  be  the  dependence  in  all  civilized 
countries  of  those  who  have  not  land  upon  those- 
who  have.  If,  as  we  have  seen,  land  is  necessary' 
to  production  and  to  life,  the  masses  in  all  coun- 
tries must  be  dependent  on  those  who  own  the 
soil.  Alike  under  the  Czar  and  in  "free"  Amer- 
ica, plutocracy  reigns  and  must  reign,  while  the 
people  are  dependent  on  the  few  for  the  first  neoe»- 
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sities  of  existence.  Says  an  old  Saxon  proverb: 
"The  landless  man  is  an  unfree  man."  Henry 
George  says  ("Social  Problems,"  ch.  xv.): 

That  a  people  can  be  enslaved  iuit  ai  effectually  bjr  making 

property  of  tneir  lands  as  by  making  property  of  their  bodies 

IS  a  truth  that  conquerors  in  all  ases  have  recognised,  and 

that  as  society  developed  the  strong  and  un- 

scrupulous  who  desired  to  live  off  the  labor 

tuMlWWJ  of  others  have  been  prompt  to  see.  The 
ooaner  form  of  slavery,  in  which  eadt  par- 
ticular slave  is  the  property  of  a  particalar 
owner,  is  only  fitted  for  a  rude  state  of  society,  and  with  social 
development  entails  more  and  more  care,  trouble,  and  ex- 
pense upon  the  owner.  But  by  making  property  of  the  land 
instead  of  the  persoa,  much  care,  supervision,  and  expense 
are  saved  the  proprietors;  and  tho  no  particular  slave  is 
owned  by  a  particular  master,  yet  the  one  class  still  appro- 
priates the  labor  of  the  other  class  as  before.  .  .  . 

We  have  abolished  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States. 
But  how  small  is  the  real  benefit  to  the  slave! 

But  what  comes  of  this  land  slavery?  First, 
the  horrors  of  the  overcrowded  city.  Unable  to 
obtain  land  in  the  country  on  which  they  can 
set  a  living,  the  landless,  or  the  p>easants,  as  in 
Russia,  ttom  allotments  too  small  to  support  life, 
crowd  into  the  great  cities  and  produce  the  slums. 
What  that  means  is  well  known.  (See  Slums.) 
But  it  has  its  effects  on  the  country  also.  Says 
Mr.  George  (idem,  ch.  xxi.) : 

As  the  cities  grow,  unwholesomdy  crowding  people  to- 
gether till  they  are  packed  in  tiers,  family  above  family,  so 
are  they  unwholesomely  separated  in  the  country.  The 
tendency,  everywhere  tliat  this  process  of  urban  concen- 
tration >s  going  on,  is  to  make  the  life  of  the  country  poor  and 
hard,  and  to  rob  it  of  the  social  stimulus  and  social  gratifica- 
tions that  are  so  necessary  to  human  beings.  The  old  healthy 
social  life  of  village  and  townland  is  every- 
where  disappearing.  In  England,  Scotland, 
Poverty  and  Ireland  the  tninning  out  of  population 
in  the  agricultural  districts  is  as  marked  as  is 
its  ooncentmtion  in  cities  and  large  towns. 
In  Ireland,  as  you  ride  along  the  roads,  your  car-driver,  if 
he  be  an  old  man,  will  point  out  to  you  spot  after  spot  which, 
when  he  was  a  boy,  were  the  sites  m  populous  hamlets,  echo- 
ing in  the  stunmer  evenings  with  the  laughter  of  children  and 
the  joyous  sports  of  young  people;  but  now  utteily  desolate, 
showing,  as  the  only  evidences  of  human  occupation,  the 
iacdated  cabins  of  miserable  herds.  In  Scotland,  where  in 
such  cities  as  Glasgow  human  beings  are  so  crowded  together 
that  two  thirds  of  the  families  live  in  a  single  room,  where  if 
you  go  through  the  streets  of  a  Saturday  night  you  will  think. 
if  you  have  ever  seen  the  Terra  del  Pue^ns,  that  these  poor 
Gieatares  might  envy  them;  there  are  wide  tracts  once  popu- 
lous now  given  up  to  cattle,  to  grouse,  and  to  deer— glens 
that  once  sent  out  their  thousand  fighting  men  now  tenanted 
by  a  couple  of  gamelceepeis.  So  across  the  Tweed,  while 
London,  Xiverpool,  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Nottingham 
have  grown,  the  village  life  of  "merrie  England"  is  all  but 
extinct.  .  ,  . 

So  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  our  older  states  the  same 
tendency  may  be  beheld;  but  it  is  in  the  newest  states  that  its 
fullest  expression  is  to  be  found — in  ranches  measured  by 
square  miles,  where  half-savage  cowboys,  whose  social  life  n 
confined  to  the  excitement  of  the  "round  up"  ora  periodical 
** drunk"  in  a  railroad  town,  are  the  only  diversions;  and  in 
bonansa  farms,  where  in  the  spring  the  eye  wearies  of  seas 
of  waving  grain  before  resting  on  a  single  home — farms  where 
the  cultivators  are  lodged  in  barracks,  and  only  the  superin- 
tendent enjoys  the  luxury  of  a  wife. 

But  out  of  this  condition  spring  not  only  the 
horrors  of  the  slums,  but  low  wages  for  all  wage- 
workers.-  The  wage  of  the  man  at  work  is  low- 
ered by  the  competition  of  the  man  out  of  work. 
Trade-unions  force  up  and  keep  up  wages  for  a 
few;  but  a  crisis  comes,  and  in  the  majority  of 
trades  the  workman,  having  no  land  to  live  on 
to  tide  himself  over  a  hard  day,  is  unable  to  keep 
up  bis  dues,  and  the  trade-union  is  broken  up.  In 
man^  tuiskilled  trades,  organization  is  all  but  im- 
possible, because  of  the  imemployed,  who  wiU 
and  must  compete  at  any  price.  In  the  U.  S. 
organized  labor  includes  only  some  7  per  cent  of 
the  persons  in  the  U.  S.  engaged  in  gamful  occu- 
pations. The  main  occasion  of  competition  is 
the  lack  of  opportimity  upon  the  soil. 


But  the  monopolization  of  land  produces  not 

only  the  extremely  poor  but  the  extremely  rich. 

Men  acquire  a  little  money  by  work; 

jl^  but  the  great  fortunes  are  made  by 

Vaeamcd    i^'^'^stment,   and  often  by  specula- 

Inoremaat  t'"";    '^^'' ^}  !P^'^  r^.^''^ 
ment  and  speculation  is  land.     Men 

invest  in  Western  mortgages,  in  mines, 
above  all  in  city  and  suburban  real  estate.  They 
do  nothing,  but  their  money  grows.  The  result  is 
unearned  increment.  Land  in  cities  is  valuable 
simpljr  because  it  is  in  the  midst  of  population.  A 
store  in  New  York  City  is  worth  more  than  a 
store  in  the  country,  t>ecause  it  has  more  pur- 
chasers; more  people  pass  its  windows.  As  the 
city  grows  in  size  the  land  rises  in  value.  The 
owner  of  the  land  does  nothing.  He  may  sleep, 
live  in  luxury,  gamble,  idle,  be  an  angel  or  a  vo- 
luptuary; it  matters  not  what  he  is  or  what  he 
does;  so  long  as  he  is  a  landowner  his  land  may 
rise  in  value.  Such  rise  in  rent  is  unearned  incre- 
ment. It  is  produced,  not  by  him,  but  by  the 
commimity  which  gives  the  land  its  value  .  .  . 
On  the  present  site  of  Chicago  in  181 6  there  was 
not  a  white  person,  and  the  land  was  practically 
valueless:  the  census  of  1890  estimates  the  real 
estate  value  of  the  city  at  $1,330,000,000. 

The  niinois  Labor  Bureau  in  189s  ("  Eighth  Annual  Re- 
port," pp.io4-3S?)  made  a  careful  investigation  of  land  values 
in  the  city  01  Chicago.  The  most  valuaole  section  is  known 
as  the  "South  Side,"  and  its  bountUries  are  the  Chicago 
River  on  the  north  and  west.  Twelfth  Street  on  the  south,  and 
Lake  Michigan  on  the  east.  Exclusive  of  streets  it  contiuns 
>;i.4s  acres.  AH  the  great  stores,  wholesale  and  retail,  the 
nigh  office  buildings,  and  the  great  banking  institutions  are 
found  within  this  area.  Deducting  jo  acres  of  public  land 
owned  by  the  nation,  state,  county,  and  cities,  and  S5.I3 
acres  owned  and  used  by  the  railroads,  there  remain  a66.S9 
acres  belonging  to  individuals  and  private  corporations.  This 
the  bureau  estimates  to  be  worth  $319,000,000  for  the  land 
alone,  without  reckoning  the  improvements,  worth  as  much 
more.  Of  this  the  largest  holder,  Marshall  Field,  owns 
$11,000,000,  and  the  next  largest  holder,  Levi  Z.  Leiter, 
S  10,500,000.  There  are  in  all  i,  198  ownets  of  this  $3 19,000,- 
000,  of  whom  18,  or  i^  per  cent,  own  |6s.ooo,ooo,  or  over 
so  percentof  the  total.  Eighty-eight  persons  own  $136,000,- 
000.  which  is  neariy  one  half  of  the  business  center  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  ("  Report,"  p.  147). 

'  According  to  this  same  report  (p.  370),  one  quarter  acre  in 
Chicago  in  1830  was  worth  $90:  in  1840,  $1,500;  in  1850, 
$i7,soo:in  1860,  $98,ooo;ini87o, $110,000; in  1880, $130,000; 
in  1890,  $900,000;  in  1894,  $1,350,000. 

It  is  b^  such  leaps  that  those  who  bought  land 
fifty,  thirty,  twenty,  even  ten  years  ago,  have 
made  fortunes  without  doing  themselves  any 
economically  productive  work. 

Present  conditions  as  to  land,  too,  are  the  potent 
cause  of  innumerable  moral  ills.  People  are 
shocked  to-day  at  the  growing  tide 
Xoral  XtUi  °^  social  immorality,  hcentiousness 
among  the  wealthy,  laxity  among  the 
poor.  When  the  poor  cannot  get 
work,  when  they  are  crowded  mto  rotting  tene- 
ments, where  privacy  is  impossible,  where  mod- 
esty can  scarcely  be,  where  children  are  com- 
pelled to  grow  up  amid  ribaldry,  dninkenness 
and  prostitution  are  all  but  inevitable.  They 
become  still  more  inevitable  when  thousands  of 
idle  young  men  from  the  luxurious  classes  set  the 
example  of  profligacy  to  still  more  thousands  of 
young  men  of  the  lower  and  middle  classes.  Other 
moral  evils  arise.  The  opportunities  to  make 
wealth  by  iMid  investment  develop  the  love  of 
speculation,  and  in  unexpected  circles,  even 
among  women.  Honest  labor  becomes  despised. 
Life  in  the  great  cities  becomes  among  the  poor 
a  desperate  scramble  for  existence:  among  the 
wealthy  a  debasing  struggle  to  grow  more  wealthy 
without  work. 
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Prom  these  moral  evils  result  political  evils. 
When  the  many  are  poor  and  the  few  are  rich; 
when  the  corporations  need  votes  and  the  pro- 
fessional politicians  need  money,  political  purity 
becomes  scarce.  The  greatest  steals,  too,  from 
the  national  government  have  been  land  steals 
on  the  part  of  railroads  through  land  grants  on 
conditions  never  fulfilled ;  land  steals  on  the  part 
of  great  S3mdicates  under  the  cover  of  homestead 
laws.  Great  estates  and  great  fortunes  are 
slaying  democracy  in  America.  Such  are  some 
of  the  results  of  the  present  conditions  of  land 
monopoly  among  all  civilized  peoples. 

IV.  Land  Reforms 

1.  Some  would  seek  reform  by  increasing  the 
number  who  own  small  land  holdings.     The  clas- 
sic argument  for  this  view  is  John 

Bmmll       Stuart  Mill's.     In  his  "Principles  of 
HoUinvi    Poli*'<^*'  Economy  "  he  devotes  many 
luuauivi    p^ggg  tQ  collecting  testimony  to  show 
the  advantages  of  peasant  proprie- 
torship.    Amon^  many  other  workers,  he  quotes 
Sismondi  as  saymg  (Studies  in  Political  Econ- 
omy," Essay  iii.) : 

Wherever  we  find  pekaant  proprietors,  we  mlao  find  the 
comfort,  lecurity,  confidence  in  the  future,  and  independence 
which  asture  at  once  happiness  and  virtue.  The  peasant  who 
with  hil  children  does  all  the  work  of  his  little  inheritance, 
who  pays  no  rent  to  any  one  above  him,  nor  wages  to  any  one 
below,  who  regulates  his  production  by  his  consumption, 
who  eats  his  own  com,  drinlcs  his  own  wine,  is  clothed  m  his 
own  hemp  and  wool,  cares  little  for  the  prices  of  the  market; 
for  be  has  little  to  sell  and  little  to  bujr,  and  is  never  ruined 
by  revul^ons  of  trade.  ...  Of  all  cultivaton  he  is  the  hap- 
piest, and  at  the  same  time  the  land  nowhere  occupies,  and 
leedi  amply  without  becoming  exhausted,  so  many  inhabitants 
as  when  they  are  proprietors.  Finally,  of  all  cultivators  the 
peasant  proprietor  is  the  one  who  gives  most  encouragement 
to  commerce  and  manufkctures,  beoiuse  he  is  the  richest. 

Arthur  Young  is  quoted  as  saying  ("Travels  in 
Fiance,  1787-89,"  vol.  i.,  p.  88,  and  vol.  ii.,  p.  51) : 

"  The  magic  of  proptrty  turns  sand  to  gold."  And  again, 
"Give  a  man  the  secure  poMessionofableakrock,andhewill 
turn  it  into  a  garden;  give  him  a  nine  yeus'  lease  of  a  garden, 
and  be  will  convert  it  into  a  desert." 

Considerations  such  as  these  have  induced 
many  Eviropean  economists,  except  perhaps  in 
England,  to  believe  that  in  peasant  proprietor- 
ship or  the  owning  of  the  land  in  small  holdings 
lies  the  solution  of  the  land  question. 

Those  who  would  meet  the  land  problem  in  this 

way  look  for  reform  to  the  abolition  of  all  laws  or 

customs,  as  in  England,  of  entail,  or 

Bmmll       ^"^"y   cp*^*^"*    for    keeping     large 

Holdln*  estates  in  one  family.  They  seek 
^^v^jTlj^  laws  facilitating  land  transfer;  they 
^^^^  hope  for  cooperative  a^culture 
(q.  v.).  In  the  cities  and  industrial 
communities  their  main  reliance  is  building  asso- 
ciations, enabling  the  workman  to  buy  a  home. 

The  objections  to  this  view  are  very  great.  No 
one  who  knows  the  present  condition  of  the  peas- 
ant proprietors  in  continental  Europe  believes 
them  much  if  any  more  prosperous  than  the 
agricultural  classes  of  England  under  a  system  of 
landlordism.  In  Russia,  the  peasant  proprietors 
cannot  live.     (For  France,  see  Agriculturb.) 

The  majority  of  English  economists  therefore 
have  preferred: 

2.  The  system  of  the  ownership  of  the  soil  in 
large  properties  and  the  renting  of  it  to  tenants, 
protected,  however,  by  laws  of  tenant-right,  etc. 
The  small  owner  cannot  apply  capital  to  land. 
Small  farmii||^j^uneconom|c  farming.     If  this 


was  so  in  the  past,  it  is  partictilarly  so  to-day. 
Marshall  says  ("Economics  of  Industry,"  Book 
L.ch.ix.): 

Recent  events  ( i88s)  have  again  increased  the  difficultiea 
against  which  peasant  proprietors  have  had  to  contend. 
Great  importations  of  grain  and  meat  from  new  countries 
have  lowered  prices,  but  the  burden  of  the  fall  has  been 
borne  in  England  chiefly  by  the  landlords  and  farmers.  The 
laborers  have  on  the  average  at  least  as  much  of  the  neces- 
saries, comforts,  and  luxuries  ct  life  as  at  any  previous  time: 
and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  ci  the  ablest  and 
strongest  of  them  have  migimted  to  the  towns  or  to  new 
countries.  But  the  peasant  proprietors,  porticulariy  of 
arable  land,  have  nothmg  to  shield  them  from  the  full  etlects 
of  the  fall  in  prices.  Many  of  them  have  lost  neariy  all  their 
little  mai^n  «  savings  ana  not  a  few  are  in  debt.  Even  those 
who  are  in  outward  appearance  prosperous  frequently  work 
harder  and  live  more  sparely  than  the  English  laborers. 

Mr.  D.  A.  Wells  says  ("Recent  Economic  Changes,"  p. 
461)  "that  the  only  possible  future  for  agriculture,  prose- 
cuted for  the  sake  or  producing  the  great  staples  of  food,  is  to 
be  found  in  large  farms,  worked  with  amide  capital,  especially 
in  the  form  of  machinery,  and  with  labor  orgasiised  somewhat 
after  the  factory  system,  is  comins  to  be  the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  best  authorities  both  in  the  United  States  and  Eniope. 

The  day  of  the  small  farmer  tmder  the  present 
industrial  system  seems  over.     He  cannot  com- 
pete with  bonanza  farms  tilled  and  worked  with 
*  expensive  machinery,  well  stocked, 

j_^„       etc.       Under    the    present     system 
Eold£n    "^  landownershp  the  future  means 

large   farms   owned   by   capitalists, 

with  the  mass  of  the  people  as  their 
tenants.  This  is  the  ideal  of  the  second  dass  of 
those  who  look  for  reform  without  radical  change. 
They  say,  let  the  world  copy  England.  Let  there 
be  large  estates  owned  by  nch  capitalists,  perhaps 
by  syndicates;  let  them  be  worked  by  tenants, 
protected  by  the  law,  well  paid,  and  prosperous. 

But  this  view  will  not  endure.  For  better  or 
for  worse,  democracy  has  the  future.  Even  in 
England  to-day,  where  this  system  has  been  car- 
ried farthest,  where  the  landed  aristocracy  fur- 
nishes undoubtedly  the  best  landlords  of  the  world 
— even  in  England,  step  by  step,  democracy  is 
replacing  the  landlord's  power.  Above  all,  as  we 
shall  in  a  moment  see,  is  the  sense  of  justice  de- 
manding to-dav  that  the  land  be  for  ti\.,  and  not 
be  monopolized  by  the  few.  We  come,  therefore, 
to  consider  radical  proposals  for  land  reform. 

3.  Undoubtedlymost  distinctively  land  reform- 
ers advocate  the  plan  of  the  single  fax,  prominently 
advocated  in  Mr.  Henry  George's  "Progress  and 

Poverty."     For  a  full  consideration 

jj^  of  this  proposition,  see  Single  Tax  ; 

Bind*  Tax  ^*  simply  outline  it  here.     It  pro- 

^  poses  that  an  annual  tax  should  be 

put  on  all  land  equal  to  the  full 
rental  value  of  the  land  apart  from  improve- 
tnents.  This  would  leave  in  the  lanaowner's  hand, 
untaxed,  all  the  improvements  or  labor  he  has 
put  on  the  land,  but  tax  away  from  him  into  the 
hands  of  the  State  for  the  equitable  eood  of 
the  community  all  natural  land  value.  No  titles 
need  be  changed  in  this  way ;  no  labor  would  be 
discouraged;  the  results  of  no  labor  woidd  be 
taken,  but  the  value  of  the  land  itself,  which  no 
individual  has  created,  and  which  equity  de- 
mands should  belong  to  all,  would  be  taken  for  all. 
Especially  in  cities,  where  enormous  values  have 
been  created  by  the  presence  of  the  community, 
would  the  value  of  the  land  be  taken  for  the 
community  which  created  it.  The  results  of 
this  plan  would  be  to  kill  landlordism  without 
discouraging  honest  labor.  This  would  be  the 
case  because  land,  being  taxed  its  full  rental 
value,  only  those  would  hold  land  who  got  some- 
thing out  of  it  more  than  its  rental  value,  and 
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this  could  only  be  done  by  putting  value  into  it. 
The  landlord  would  be  taxed  out  of  existence; 
tiiose  who  bv  useful  labor  put  value  into  the  land 
could  alone  be  its  owners. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  system, 
that  it  could  be  brought  in  gradually  by  simplv 
raising  the  rate  of  land  taxes  every  few  years,  till 
finally  they  equal  the  whole  rental  value.  This 
process  is  now  actually  going  on  in  Australasia. 

Nor  would  the  system  bnng  hardship  on  small 
farmers  and  the  holders  of  small  lots,  because  it 
would  bring  so  much  money  into  the  State  that 
there  would  need  to  be  no  other  tax ;  it  would  be 
a  single  tax.  It  would  abolish  all  the  direct  and 
indirect  taxes  which  to-dav  press  upon  the  con- 
sumers of  the  limd.  In  free-trade  countries  it 
would  make  unnecessary  all  other  direct  taxes, 
and  in  protective  countries  it  would  do  away 
with  all  those  protective  tariffs  which  raise  the 
price  of  all  the  commodities  the  poor  have  to  buy. 
(For  a  full  discussion  of  this,  see  Single  Tax.) 

Nor  would  it,  too,  necessitate  the  socialistic 
expansion  of  the  State.  Placing  one  tax,  and 
that  the  easiest  to  collect,  in  place  of  all,  and  open- 
ing up  land  so  that  every  man  could  have  oppor- 
tunity to  work,  it  could  largely  reduce  the  macnin- 
ery  of  the  State,  giving  democratic  freedom  and 
opportunity  to  all. 

The  supreme  argument,  however,  for  the  prop- 
osition is  that  it  would  conform  to  the  strictest 
justice  by  placing  all  on  an  exact  natural  equality 
m  all  but  their  own  abilities.  Those  who  held 
the  best  land  would  have  to  pay  for  it  the  exact 
amount  of  its  superiority  to  other  land,  because 
all  would  pay  the  whole  rental  value.  Each 
man  would  then  get  exactly  according  to  his 
ability.     Such  is  the  argument. 

4.  We  come  next  to  consider  a  proposition 
akm  to  this  and  yet  very  different — that  of  the 
anarchists,  or  extreme  individualists,  who  would 
do  away  with  all  government  and  all  taxation, 
establishing  a  so-called  system  of  "free  land," 
or  land  to  belong  to  those  who  can  use  it  and  de- 
fend it,  either  by  personal  defense  or  by  coopera- 
ting to  defend  each  other's  land. 

5.  At  the  opposite  extremes  from  this  liethe 
various  proposals  of  communists,   nationalists. 

Socialists,    land    nationaUzers,    who 
g^Uj-l     would  vest  all  title  in  the  community 
yig—       and  have  the  land  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  cooperative  commonwealths. 
This  would  mean,  of  course,  socialism 
with  all  that  that  entails.     It  is  utterly  different 
from  the  proposition  of  the  single  tax.     The  single 
tax  would   diminish   the   sphere   of  the   State; 
socialism  would  exalt  the  State.     We  here  only 
state  the  various  propositions,  leaving  them  to  b« 
discust  under  their  various  heads. 

V.  Argnment  For  and  Against  Private  Property 
in  Land 

The  argument  for  private  ownership  of  the 

land  maybe  divided  into  two:  the  argument  from 

expediency    and    the    argument    from    justice. 

Most  economists  to-day  argue  from 

expediency.      They    maintain    that 

*72I?*  .    the  argument  from  justice  is  so  un- 

21       w     certain  and  the   theory  of  natui^ 

OWMruip  rights  so  open  to  debate  that  it  can 

settle  nothing.     One   man   declares 

this  to   be  just,   another   that;   the  argument 

from  expediency  they  consider  the  only  one  we 

can  appeal  to,  and  this  the  opponents  of  land 


nationalization,  or  of  the  single  tax,  declare  to  be 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  private  ownership  of 
land.  John  Stuart  Mill,  tho  later  converted  to 
a  theory  of  land  nationalization  coupled  with  a 
scheme  for  compensating  landlords,  and  still 
later  (see  Mill)  converted  to  the  belief  that  the 
single  tax  was  the  best  way  in  which  to  realize 
the  equal  right  in  the  value  of  his  soil,  in  his 
earlier  works  made  a  strong  plea  from  expediency 
for  individual  ownership  of  the  soil.  He  says 
("Dissertations  and  Discussions,"  vol.  v.): 

The  gnat  nutjority  of  mankind  will  work  much  huder  and 
make  much  greater  pecuniary  sacrifices  for  thenuelvei  and 
their  immediate  descendants  than  for  the  public.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  give  the  greatest  encouiagement  to  production, 
it  has  been  thought  nght  that  individuals  should  have  an 
exclusive  proi>erty  in  land,  so  that  they  may  have  the  most 
possible  to  gain  by  maldng  the  land  as  productive  a*  they 
can,  and  may  be  in  no  danger  of  being  hindered  from  doing 
so  by  the  interference  of  any  one  else.  This  is  the  reason 
usually  assigned  for  allowing  the  land  to  be  private  property, 
and  it  is  the  best  reason  that  can  be  given. 

Later  economists  dwell  on  the  claim  that  any 
radical  change  in  land  tenures  could  not  safely, 
if  it  could  justly,  be  enacted  without  compensa- 
tion, and  that  with  compensation  the  change 
would  be  of  doubtful  worth  to  the  community. 

Professor  Hadley  ("Economics,"  1896,  p.  472) 
may  be  quoted  as  representative  of  this  view. 
He  says: 

The  principle  that  i>rivate  property  most  not  be  taken 
without  compensation  is  no  mere  acadental  phrase  let  fall 
y>y  courts  or  constitution  makers.  It  is  an  axiom  of  political 
science.  If  the  progress  of  society  renders  the  aboution  of 
an  institution  neoosary,  compensation  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course.  .  .  .  This  is  the  critial  weakness  in  land  nationalisa- 
tion plans,  like  that  with  which  John  Stuart  HUl's  name  was 
identified.  The  advocate*  of  this  plan  proposed  that  England 
should  buy  out  the  landowners  and  appropriate  the  future 
gain  in  value.  No  fault  could  be  found  with  the  equity  of  this 
proposal.  But  as  a  fiscal  measure  it  was  radically  defective. 
Leaving  out  of  account  the  Inevitable  losses  due  to  a  scheme 
of  quasi-compulsory  purchase,  the  scheme  must  have  ended 
in  disaster,  because  toe  lands  which  it  was  proposed  to  buy 
have  fallen  in  value  instead  of  rising.  .  .  .  These  arguments 
do  not  militate  against  reforms  in  taxatix»i,  which  shall  carry 
us  in  the  general  direction  indicated  by  the  single-tax  theory. 
Wagner,  after  an  investi^tion  of  the  subject  whose  thorougn- 
ness  is  worthy  of  the  highest  praise  whether  we  can  accept 
his  conclusions  or  not,  is  Inclined  to  look  with  favor  on  pubUc 
approiiriation  of  future  increments  in  the  value  of  city  real 
estate  as  distinct  from  agricultural  land.  Without  going 
so  far  as  Wagner,  most  economists  would  be  willing  to  agree 
that  more  taxes  should  be  assessed  upon  economic  rent  and 
less  upon  improvements. 

Professor  Sidgwick,  writing  from  the  stand- 
point of  "utilitarian  individualism,"  puts  sub- 
stantially the  same  view  in  other  words  when  he 
says  ("Elements  of  Politics,"  chap,  v.) : 

If  it  is  granted,  as  I  should  li|rant,  that  the  landless  memben 
of  the  community  have  a  legitimate  claim  to  the  compensa- 
tion for  the  opportunities  of  applying  labor  to  land  from  which 
they  are  excluded  by  its  appropriation,  then  the  question  as 
to  the  manner  in  which  this  compensation  is  to  be  taken  can 
only  be  decided,  I  conceive,  by  a  careful  balance  of  expedien- 
cies. On  the  one  hand,  it  is  for  the  general  good  that  the 
individual  cultivator's  energy  and  enterprise  should  be  en- 
oooraged  as  much  aa  possible,  and  complete  ownership  is  the 
most  simple  and  effective  way  of  encouraging  it;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  probable  that  the  prospective  increase  of  value, 
accruing  independently  of  the  owner  s  energy  and  enterprise, 
will  notbe  adequately  represented  in  the  sum  received  for  the 
land,  so  that  the  compensation  thus  directly  secured  to  future 
generations  for  the  opportunities  from  which  they  are  excluded 
u  not  likely  to  be  adequate.  In  practically  deciding  the 
question  we  have  to  take  into  account  considerations  that 
do  not  fan  within  the  scope  of  the  present  discussion,  since 
we  cannot  but  be  partly  influenced  by  the  moral  and  intellec- 
tual qualities  likely  to  be  possest  by  the  government  that, 
if  the  system  of  lease*  be  adopted,  would  have  the  delicate 
task  of  artificially  providing  lor  the  lessee  that  encourage- 
ment of  industry,  and  thrift  which  the  system  of  private 
ownership  gives  him  naturally. 

This  is  the  view  probably  held  by  most  pro- 
fessorial economists  to-day.    The  more  popular 
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argument  from  expediency  claims  that  the  whole 
history  of  the  world  shows  that  civilization,  pros- 
perity, and  progress  have  gone  with  private 
property  in  land,  and  that  to  subvert  this  mstitu- 
tion  would  be  to  revert  to  barbarism  and  dis- 
courage thrift  and  industry.  This  argument  is 
undoubtedly  the  main  popular  argument  on  this 
side.  It  is  repeated  by  its  supporters  over  and 
over  again,  and  in  a  thousand  forms.  Mr.  J.  C. 
Spence,  in  a  tract  on  "Property  in  Land,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defense 
League,  says: 

The  whole  history  of  agriculture  might  be  claimed  as 
evidence  that  land  held  in  common  by  a  tribe  or  a  people 
can  never  be  put  to  its  best  uses;  that  fixity  of  tenure  is 
essential  to  improvement,  and  that  no  tenure  is  so  perfect 
as  absolute  ownership.  The  fact  that  manufactures  and 
commerce  prosper  best  where  least  hampered  by  State  in- 
terference mdicatas  that  the  proper  treatment  of  the  land 
question  is  the  abolition  of  all  utifidal  lestiictions  on  its 
absolute  ownership. 

But  the  supporters  of  private  property  in  land 
do  not  only  ar^e  from  expediency,  they  also 
argue  from  justice.'  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  who, 
in  his  "Social  Statics,"  written  in  1851,  declared 
that  eouity  "does  not  permit  property  in  land," 
in  his  Justice"  (1891)  says  that  tno  this  be  true, 
nevertheless,  the  State  having  long  allowed  the 
claims  of  the  landowners,  to  tax  away  or  to 
le^slate  away  the  value  of  their  lands  would  be 
unjust,  while  to  compensate  them  would  cost 
more  than  it  is  worth ;  and  that  even  if  titles  to 
land  do  ultimately  rest  on  robbery  and  injustice 
in  the  original  ownership,  the  landless  to-day 
cannot  be  shown  to  represent  those  from  whom 
the  land  was  originally  taken. 

Another  form  of  the  argument  that  land  nation- 
alization or  even  the  system  of  the  single  tax 
would  be  unjust  is  the  claim  that  the  value  of 
land  to-day,  even  in  the  cities,  does  not  come 
from  the  mere  natural  sourx:es  or  even  from  the 
mere  growth  of  the  community,  but  to  a  very 
large  extent  at  least  from  the  labor,  the  industry, 
the  wit  and  invention  of  landowners,  and  that 
hence  to  legislate  or  tax  away  land  values  would 
rob  the  landowners  of  the  results  of  their  labors 
and  their  fathers',  and  hence  both  be  unjust  and 
inexpedient  in  discouraging  industry  and  progress. 
In  tne  Political  Science  Quarterly  (vol.  vi.,  pp. 
625-614)  Mr.  C.  B.  Spahr  argues  that  land  m 
New  York  City  is  worth  per  family  $4,000;  in 
Ohio,  $2,000;  and  in  Mississippi,  $400;  and  that 
therefore  the  value  of  the  land  cannot  be  meas- 
ured merely  by  the  ntmiber  of  people  on  it,  but 
does  depend  very  largely  on  the  miprovement 
of  the  land.  The  pouring  of  Hungarians  and 
Italians  into  certain  portions  of  New  York  City 
does  not  raise,  but  lowers  the  value  of  land  in 
that  vicinity.  Therefore  land  values  come  not 
merely  from  population  or  economic  rent,  but 
from  the  use  made  of  the  soil,  from  the  activities 
of  the  city;  to  tax  land  values  to  the  full  would 
therefore  tax  and  discourage  those  whose  energy 
and  improvements  have  largely,  tho  it  is  admitted 
not  wholly,  made  land  valuable  to-day.  Mr. 
Edward  Atkinson  follows  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment (Single  Tax  discussion  before  the  American 
Social  Association,  Sept.  5,  1890)  when  he  says: 

Put  two  men  of  different  capacity  on  land  of  the  same 
quality,  and  on  the  same  crop  one  will  get  a  large  rent,  the 
other  will  barely  get  a  subsistence.  Deal  with  two  lota  of 
land  in  the  same  aty;  put  a  good  building  on  one  and  a  poor 
building  on  the  other;  one  win  yield  a  large  rent,  the  other  no 
rent  at  all.  It  is  neither  the  quality  of  the  land  nor  the  posses- 
sion of  the  land  which  governs  the  income;  it  is  the  labor  and 
capital  applied  to  the  land,  and,  more  than  all,  the  ment^ 


capacity  0.  e.,  the  mental  {acalty),  which  Is  the  prime  factor 
in  all  production.  Land  itself  possesses  no  value.  The 
price  paid  for  it  is  paid  for  the  choice  of  lots. 

Economic  rent  is  a  mere  bypotheos  based  on  the  supposed 
action  of  an  economic  man,  like  whom  no  man  ever  eiosted. 
It  is  not  a  working  theory,  and  may  be  safely  disregarded  in 
the  consideiation  of  the  subject  with  which  we  are  now  at- 
tempting to  deal. 

This  argument  thus  claims  that  the  value  of 
the  land  of  old  countries  like  England,  great 
centers  like  New  York  City,  rich  farming  com- 
mimities  like  Ohio,  depends  not  primanly  on 
growth  of  population  or  fertility  of  soil,  but  on 
what  the  owners  of  the  soil  have  done  and  are 
doing,  so  that  to  take  the  value  would  be  unjust 
and  unwise.  Such  are  the  main  argiunents 
against  all  forms  of  land  nationalization  or  a 
single  tax. 

To  this  it  must  be  answered,  first,  that  few  if 

any  radical  land  reformers  propose  to-day  to 

compensate    taxed    landowners.      They    argue 

that  if  it  be  true  that  equity  does 

Ammentf  "*'*  permit  property  in  land,  injustice 

/Ljjjj^     does  not  become  justice  by  lapse  ai 

pjr^jj  time,  and  that  therefore  the  land- 
OwnenhlD  o'^"^'^  have  no  equity  in  the  land. 
They  ask  with  Mr.  Spencer  himself, 
against  his  own  later  views:  "How 
long  does  it  take  for  what  was  originally  a  wrong 
to  grow  into  a  right  ? ' '  Land  reformers,  however, 
do  not  propose  suddenly  to  tax  or  legislate  away 
landed  property.  They  propose  to  do  it  gradual- 
ly and  with  full  warning  by  gradually  raising  the 
tax  slightly  every  few  years,  so  giving  present 
proprietors  full  warning  to  prepare  for  the  new 
conditions.  This  does  away  with  the  whole  ar- 
gument that  land  nationalization  with  compen- 
sation would  not  pay.  Even  the  economists 
quoted  above  favor  increased  taxation  of  land 
values. 

As  for  the  argument  from  expediency,  land 
reformers  quote  all  the  evils  we  have  shown  above 
to  prove  the  inexpediency  of  private  property  in 
land.  A  single  tax  would  preserve  all  the  good 
points  in  the  present  system  and  do  away  only 
with  its  wrongs.  The  real  user  of  the  soil,  so 
long  as  he  used  it  productively,  would,  under  the 
single  tax — and  the  Socialists  claim  under  social- 
ism— have  security  of  tenure.  It  would  give  all 
the  spur  to  honest  labor  now  given  by  private 
capital.     It  is  rent  only  that  would  be  destroyed. 

The  main  argument  against  private  land- 
ownership  is  its  ^solute  injustice,  as  declared  by 
Mr.  Spencer  himself,  and  by  an  overwhelming 
consensus  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  all  ages. 
Granted  that  the  owners  of  the  soil  have  con- 
tributed to  human  advance,  they  have  had  vastly 
more  opportunity  to  do  so.  Put  the  children  of 
the  slums,  from  their  birth,  under  the  conditions 
of  the  land  aristocracy  of  England,  and  who  will 
say  whether  they  might  not  have  done  at  least  as 
much.  (See  Heredity;  Environment.)  As  it 
is,  the  poor,  the  landless,  have  at  least  equaled 
the  land  class  in  making  the  inventions  and  prog- 
ress of  the  world.  All  that  justice  asks  is  equal 
opportunity  for  all  and  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  this  cannot  possibly  be  where  millions  are 
deferred  from  access  to  the  land. 

7.  We  close  this  article  by  quoting  the  opinions 
of  some  thinkers  whose  weight  and  honesty  of 
utterance  are  beyond  question : 

Herbert  Spencer  (in  iSji;  for  his  later  view, see  above): 
"Equity  does  not  permit  property  in  land.  For  if  one  por- 
tion of  the  earth's  surface  may  justly  become  the  posaeasion 
of  an  individual,  held  for  his  sole  use  and  benefit,  as  a  thing 
to  which  he  has  an  exclusive  right,  then  other  portions  of  its 
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■nrteoa  may  te  lo  bdd,  kod  our  ptenet  mint  then  lapse  into 
ftfivate  >"»"^«  It  follows  that  if  tlie  landowners  have  a  valid 
right  to  its  soxface,  all  who  are  not  landowners  have  no  right 
at  an  to  iu  surface  "  ("Social  SUtics "). 

"  Briefly  reviewing  the  aignment,  we  see  that  the  right  of 
each  man  to  the  use  of  the  earth.  Hmited  only  by  the  like  rights 
of  his  fdlow  men^s  immediatdy  dedudble  from  the  law  ct 
equal  &eedom.  We  see  that  the  maintenance  of  this  right 
necessarily  forbids  private  property  in  land.  On  examinatioa 
an  existing  titles  to  such  property  turn  out  to  be  innJid; 
those  founded  on  reclamation  inclusive.  It  appears  that  not 
even  an  equal  appcrtionment  of  the  earth  amcmg  its  present 
inhabitants  could  generate  a  legitimate  propcietonhlp.     We 


find  that  if  pushed  to  its  ultimate  conseqiunces  a  daim  to 
exclusive  possession  of  the  soil  involves  a  landowning  despo- 
tism. We  further  find  that  such  a  claim  is  constantly  denied 
by  the  enactments  of  our  le^slature.  And  we  find,  lastly, 
that  the  theory  of  the  cohenship  of  aU  men  to  the  scil  is 
consistent  with  the  highest  dvihzation;  and  that,  however 
difficult  it  may  be  to  embody  that  theory  in  fact,  equity 
sternly  commands  it  to  be  done  "  ("Social  Statics"). 

Thm  is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  inhabited  area,  which 
cannot  be  (voduced  by  labor,  wiU  eventuaUy  be  distinguished 
as  something  which  may  not  be  privately  possest "  (Letter 
tojhe  Tinus,"  Nov.  7,  i889>. 

Smile  de  Laveleye  ('  Primitive  Property"):  "The  general 
principles  of  jurists  commend  the  universal  custom  of  primi- 
tive nations,  which  reserved  to  the  tribe  the  cdlective 
ownership  of  the  soil." 

Bishop  Nulty:  "  The  land  of  every  country  is  the  common 
property  of  the  people  of  that  country." 

Richard  0>bden:  "  I  warn  ministers,  and  I  warn  landowners 
and  the  aristocracy  of  this  country,  against  forcing  upon  the 
attention  of  the  middle  and  industrial  classes  the  subject  of 
taxation.  Forgreat  as  I  believe  the  grievance  of  the  protect- 
ive system,  mighty  as  I  consider  the  fraud  and  injintice  of 
the  com  laws,  I  verily  believe,  if  you  were  to  bring  forward 
the  history  of  taxation  in  this  country  for  the  last  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  you  wiU  find  as  black  a  record  against  the 
landowners  as  even  in  the  com  law  itself.  I  warn  them  against 
ripping  up  the  subiect  of  taxation.  If  they  want  another 
league  at  the  death  of  this  one,  if  they  want  another  organi- 
sation and  a  motive,  then  let  them  force  the  middle  and 
industrial  classes  to  understand  how  they  have  been  cheated, 
robbed,  and  bambooxled." 

Grant  Allen  (ConUmparary  Rnitw,  May,  1889):   "Not  one 

aolitory  square  inch  oi  English  soil  remains  unclaimed  on 

which  the  landless  citizen  can  legaUy  hiy  his  head,  without 

paying  tax  and  toU  to  somebody:  in  other 

wnds,   without  giving  a   part  at   his  own 

OpiaiOlll  labor,  or  the  product  of  his  labor,  to  one  of 
the  squatting  and  tabooing  class  (the  bind- 
lords),  in  exchange  for  their  permission  (which 
they  can  withhold  if  they  choose)  merely  to  go  on  existing 
upon  the  ground  which  was  originally  common  to  aU  alike, 
and  has  been  unjustly  seized  upon  (through  what  particular 
process  matters  httle)  by  the  ancestors  or  predecessors  of  the 
present  monopolists." 

Mr.  Gladstone  ("Speech  at  West  Qtlder,"  Nov.  37,  1879): 
"Those  persons  who  possess  large  portions  of  the  earths 
space  are  not  altogether  in  the  same  position  as  the  possessors 
of  mere  personalty.  Personalty  does  not  impose  hmitations 
on  the  action  and  industry  of  man  and  the  well-being  of  the 
community  as  possession  of  land  does,  and  therefore  I  freely 
own  that  compulsory  expropriation  is  a  thing  which  is  ad- 
missible, and  even  sound  in  tnindple." 

("Speech  at  Hawarden,  '  Oct..  18B9):  "I  fuSy  admit 
this — I  stated  it  long  ago  in  Midlothian,  and  I  say  it  now 
without  the  slightest  doubt — that  if  the  time  came  when  the 
British  nation  found  that  the  land  should  be  nationalized, 
and  it  would  be  wise  to  do  it,  they  have  a  perfect  right  to 
do  It." 

Thomas  Carlyle:  "The  notion  of  selling  for  certain  bits  of 
metal  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  how  much  more  the  land  of  the 
world  Creator,  is  a  ridiculous  impossibility." 

J.  A.  Froude:  "Under  the  feudal  system  the  proprietor 
was  the  crown,  as  rtprtstnUnt  tk*  naiioH;  while  the  subordi- 
nate tenures  were  held  with  duties  attached  to  them,  and 
were  litMt,  on  tum-fulfilmtnt,  lo  forftiturt." 

"  Land  never  was  private  property  in  thai  personal  sense 
in  which  we  speak  cl  a  thing  as  our  own.  with  which  we  may 
do  as  we  please." 

"  Land,  properlv  speaking,  cannot  be  owned  by  any  man. 
It  belongs  to  aU  the  human  race." 

Frederic  Harrison  ("  Lecture  to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophic 
Institution,"  Jan.,  1884):  "They  must  be  ready  to  act 
on  the  ancient  prindple  of  the  English  law,  that  the  nation 
was  the  ultimate  owner  of  the  sn].' 

Rousseau  ("Discours  snr  I'Origine  de  I'ln^galit^  panni  les 
Homines,"  1753):  "The  first  man  who,  having  endoseda 
plot  of  groimd,  took  upon  himself  to  sav,  'This  is  mine,' 
and  found  people  siSy  enough  to  believe  Eum,  was  the  real 
founder  of  avil  sodety.  How  many  crimes,  how  many  wars, 
bow  many  murders,  how  much  misery  and  horror,  would  have 
been  spand  the  human  race  if  some  one,  tearing  up  the  fence 
and  filling  in  the  ditch,  had  cried  out  to  his  feUows:  'Give  no 
heed  to  this  impostor;  you  are  lost  if  you  focget  that  the 
produce  belongs  to  aU,  tw  Umd  to  nvmV  ". 


Prof.  P.  W.  Newman:  "The  history  of  the  gradual,  stealthy, 
but  reaUy  nefarious  revolution,  in  which  landlorifi,  by  their 
own  legislative  power  and  their  influence  over  lawyers, 
changed  themselves  into  landoinwrr  needs  to  be  popularized.' 

Sir  Henry  Maine  ("Village  Communities"):  ''The  terrible 
problem  of  pauperism  began  to  press  on  Engush  statesmen  as 
soon  as  the  old  English  cultivating  groups  (in  which  land 
was  coUectively,  and  not  privatdy,  owned)  tx^gan  distinctly 
to  faU  to  pieces. 

John  Ruskin  ("Time  and  Tide"):  "Bodies  of  men.  land, 
water,  and  air  are  the  prindple  of  those  things  which  are  not, 
and  which  it  is  criminal  to  consider  as,  personal  or  exchange- 
able property." 

The  Right  Hon.  John  Horiey  ("  Interview  at  Newcastle," 
Nov.,  iSSg):  "I  have  always  thought  our  forefathers  made 
a  great  mistake  when  they  did  not  reserve  the  minerals  to  the 
nation." 

("Speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,"  May  6,  i8go):  "The 

?:tiestion  of  the  unearned  increment  wiU  have  to  be  faced. 
t  Is  nnendutable  that  great  increments  which  have  been 
formed  by  the  industty  of  others  should  be  absorbed  by 
people  who  have  contributed  nothing  to  that  increase." 

Sir  WiUiam  Blackstone  ("Commentaries"):  "Accuratdy 
and  strictly  speaking,  there  is  no  foundation  in  nature  or  .in 
natural  law  why  a  set  a(  words  on  parchment  should  convey 
the  dominion  tn  land." 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson:  "While  another  man  has  no  land, 
my  title  to  mine,  your  title  to  yours,  is  at  once  vitiated." 

Judge  Hughes  {"Speech  at  Church  Congress,"  1888): 
"The  first  tlnng  which  the  democracy  will  write  upon  the 
slate  win  be  the  nationalization  of  the  land." 

Alfred  Russd  Wallace  ("  Malay  Archipelago,"  1868):  "We 
permit  absolute  possession  of  the  soil  of  our  country  with  no 
legal  rights  of  existence  on  the  soil  to  the  vast  majority  who 
do  not  possess  it.  A  great  landholder  may  legally  convert 
his  whole  property  into  a  forest  or  hunting  ground,  and  expel 
every  human  being  who  has  hitherto  lived  upon  it.  In  a 
thickly  populated  country  like  England,  where  almost  every 
acre  has  its  owner  and  occupier,  this  is  a  power  of  legaUy 
destroying  his  fdlow  creatures;  and  that  such  a  power  should 
exist,  and  be  exerdsed  by  individuals,  in  however  smaU  a 
degree,  indicates  that  as  regards  true  social  sdence  we  are 
stiU  in  a  state  of  barbarism.' 

Adam  Smith  ("Wealth  of  Nations"}:  "The  rent  of  hind, 
therefore,  considered  as  the  price  paid  for  the  use  of  the  land, 
is  natnrauy  a  monopoly  price.  It  is  not  at  aU  proportional 
to  what  the  landlord  may  have  laid  out  upon  tne  improve- 
ment of  the  land,  or  to  what  he  can  afford  to  take;  but  to 
what  the  farmer  can  afford  to  give." 

John  Stuart  MiU  ("Prindples  of  Political  Economy"): 
"The  essential  prindple  of  property  being  to  assure  to  per- 
sons what  they  have  produced  by  thdr  labor  and  accumu- 
lated by  thdr  abstinence,  this  prindple  cannot  apply  to 
what  is  not  the  produce  of  labor,  the  raw  material  of  the 
earth."  "  No  man  made  the  land:  it  is  the  original  inheritance 
of  the  whole  spedes."  "  The  land  of  every  country  belongs 
to  the  peo^e  of  that  country." 

General  Francis  Walker  ("  First  Lessons  in  Political  Econo- 
my"): "It  certainly  is  true  that  any  increase  in  the  rental 
value  or  selling  value  of  land  is  due  not  to  the  exertions  and 
sacrifices  of  the  owners  of  the  land,  but  to  the  exertions  and 
sacrifices  of  the  community.  It  is  certainly  true  that  eco- 
nomic rent  tends  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  wealth  and 
population,  and  that  thus  a  larger  and  larger  share  of  the 
product  of  industry  tends  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the 
ownen  of  land,  not  because  they  have  done  more  for  so- 
dety, but  because  sodety  has  greater  need  of  that  which  they 
control." 

Prof.  Alfred  Marshall  ("Prindples  of  Economics"):  "AU 
writers  on  economics  are  compelled  to  malos  a  distinction 
between  land  and  other  things.' 

RsFBRBNCBS:  For  the  history  of  land  tenures,  see  De  Lave- 
leye's  PrimUm  Property,  Maine's  Early  History  of  InsUtit- 
fioiu;  Fustil  de  Coulange  s  Orittn  of  Proptrty  in  Land  (tr.): 
S.  W.  Thackeray's  Tko  Land  and  Ike  Community:  J.  S. 
Mill's  PoHiUal  Economy  (chaps,  on  land).  For  the  various 
views  to-day  as  to  land,  see  F.  A.  Walker's  Land  and  Us 
Reni,  1883;  Henry  George's  Progress  and  Poverty  and  other 
writings;  A.  R.  Wallace's  Land  NalionalitaUon;  Henry 
George.  Jr.,  The  Menace  of  PrivOete  (190s):  W.  H.  Daw- 
son. The  Unearned  Increment  (1890):  k.  G.  Shearman, 
Natnral  Taxation  (189O:  W.  H.  Malloch,  Progress  from 
Property;  John  Rae,  Contemporary  Socialism  (jd  ed., 
chap,  xii.):  G.  L.  Bolen,  Getting  a  Living  (chap,  i.);  Polili- 
cal  Science  Quarterly,  vi..  615:  Quarterly  Jonrnal  of  Eco- 
nomics (v.,  JS7  and  494.  and  vii.,  433). 

LAUD  BAHKS.  See  Building  and  Loan  As- 
sociations; CoopBRATivB  Banks. 

LARD  LAW  REFORM  ASSOCIATION:  This 
society  is  the  successor  of  the  Land  Tenure  Re- 
form Association,  founded  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  of  which  John  Stuart  MiU  was  president. 
It  comprizes  two  associations:  The  Leasehold 
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Enfranchisement  Association,  founded  in  1883, 
and  the  Free  Land  League,  founded  in  1885. 
An  amalgamation  of  these  two  bodies  took  placie 
in  1896.  In  1897  an  investigation  was  under- 
taken into  the  condition  of  the  cottages  in  the 
villages  of  England  and  Wales.  The  association 
holds  conferences  and  issues  tracts.  President, 
Sir  Walter  Poster,  M.P.;  Organizing  Secretary, 
C.  E.  Hecht,  ax  John  Street,  Adelphi,  London, 
W.  C. 

LAUD  NATIONAUZATIOR:  The  substitution 
of  national  for  private  ownership  of  land  is  a 
scheme  of  general  economic  and  social  reform. 
It  is  not  merely  a  sectional  change  or  remedy 
for  a  particular  grievance,  but  is  claimed  as  a 
measure  of  wide,  even  universal,  significance. 
It  is  primarily  an  economic  reform,  securing  a 
more  equitable  distribution  and  an  increased 
production  of  wealth.  Attainment  of  this  end 
miplies  solution  of  the  chief  modem  social  prob- 
lems. 

According  to  the  land  nationalization  theory, 
the  evils  popularly  attributed  to  competition 
are  really  due  to  competition  in  connection  with  a 
faulty  sjrstem  of  land  tenure.  Private  owner- 
ship, the  basis  of  the  land  systems  of  the  coun- 
tries otherwise  most  advanced,  is  unsuited  to 
modem  conditions.  It  is  inconsistent  with  the 
best  use  of  land,  as  it  imposes  public  burdens 
upon  those  who  carry  on  the  work  of  the  world, 
while  exempting  those  who  merely  charge  for  the 
use  of  natural  opportunities;  and  it  especially 
favors  those  who  keep  land  wholly  or  partially 
idle,  impeding  present  production  for  possible 
future  gain  to  themselves.  This  system  is  re- 
garded as  the  chief  cause  of  difficulty  in  obtaining 
remunerative  employment.  That  there  should 
be  a  floating  bodv  of  unemployed,  tending  to  be- 
come unemployaole,  is  unnatural  and  perplexing 
in  the  .^present  stage  of  knowledge  and  mechanic- 
al efficiency.  Private  ownership  of  land,  thus 
directly  injurious  to  labor,  is  also  obstructive 
to  the  most  profitable  employment  of  capital — 
using  the  term  in  its  proper  significance  as  an  aid 
to  production. 

Advocates  of  land  nationalization  hold  that 
the  onlv  satisfactory  course  is  to  abolish  private 
ownership,  all  land  becoming  vested  in  the  com- 
munity, as  represented  by  the  State.  (The 
character  of  the  State  will  be  materially  altered 
in  consequence,  in  the  direction  of  conformity 
with  the  common  welfare.) 

All  persons  occupying  land  would  do  so  as 

state  tenants,  with  security  of  possession  subject 

to  payment  of  the  annual  value.     This,  like  all 

values,  would  still  depend  upon  com- 

a..-,       petition,    the    business    of    officials 

ai^.Umi    ''*"'*8  ***  estimate  its  amount. 

^^  The  character  of  competition  for 

land  would  alter;  no  person  would 
have  any  inducement  to  take  more  than  he 
required  for  use,  to  hold  for  a  possible  rise  in  value. 
The  tendency  would  be  to  take  the  least  quantity 
convenient,  mstead  of,  as  now,  the  most  he  can 
get.  (The  advantage  in  a  "new"  settlement  is 
easily  realized.)  The  objection  of  a  possible 
"comer"  in  land  has  been  suggested;  but  any 
combination  to  render  it  scarce  would  raise 
values  against  itself  as  much  as  against  others. 

The  change  proposed  is  obviously  a  great  move- 
ment toward  equality  of  opportunity,  though  its 
full  significance  is  only  gasped  by  study  and 
examination. 
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It  appears  late  in  the  history  of  civilization  to 
devise  a  land  system  upon  scientific  principles; 
this  is  probably  because  of  the  complex  and 
elusive  nature  of  economic  problems.  So  the 
reforms  advocated  have  hitherto  been  chiefly 
based  upon  private  ownership — ^itself  the  cause 
of  the  need  for  reform. 
The  ideal  of  reformers  was  long  that  of  widely 
diffused  private  ownership,  whid 
naturally  appeals  to  an  energetic 
people  suffering  through  "great 
estates."  It  is  advisable  to  slightly 
compare  land  nationalization  pro- 
posals with  the  ideals  which  they  are 
Dut  a  thorough  comparison  would 
occupy  much  space. 

At  Its  best,  small  ownership  has  a  tendency  to 
render  a  nation  non-progre»sive.  Even  regarded 
as  a  system  it  lacks  stability.  The  small  owner 
is  tempted  to  mortgage,  to  obtain  more  working 
capital,  and  even,  with  the  same  object,  to  seU 
his  property  and  continue  in  occupation  as  tenant. 
This  is  rendered  possible  because  land  fetches  a 
higher  price  than  other  investments  yielding  the 
same  income.  It  is  for  many  reasons  a  favorite 
investment.  It  confers  power  and  social  dis- 
tinction (particularly  in  Great  Britain);  its 
owners  form  an  influential  class,  successful  in 
obtaining  privileges,  including  exemption  from 
taxation;  and  there  is  always  hope  of  increase 
in  value.  It  becomes  preeminently  an  invest- 
ment for  the  rich ;  the  relationship  of  landlord  and 
tenant  is  assured,  and  its  persistent  development 
leads  its  advocates  to  claim  it  as  the  natural 
order,  while  its  opponents  are  driven  to  artificial 
means  of  promotmg  subdivision. 

Systems  based  upon  private  ownership,  how- 
ever subdivided,  of  land,  have  the  evident  defect 
that  the  idle  or  improvident  may  Sell  their  in- 
terest and  live  temporarily  on  the  proceeds. 
Thus  there  is  a  reversion  to  inequality,  a  tend- 
ency to  establish  an  idle  wealthy  and  an  idle 
pauper  class,  both  su]}ported  by  others.  Legis- 
lation restricting  sale  or  mortgage,  or  guarantee- 
ing possession  of  the  homestead,  creates  new 
difficulties  and  frauds. 

Under  land  nationalization  these  difficulties 
simply  do  not  arise;  the  occupier  has  no  salable 
interest  other  than  in  improvements,  yet  is 
placed  in  a  better  position,  where  it  becomes 
easier  to  do  right  ana  less  tempting  to  do  wrong 
Land  nationalization  cannot  properlybe  de- 
fined as  either  Socialist  or  individuahst.  With  the 
ideal  exprest  by  "the  utmost  freedom  for  every 
one,  consistent  with  not  infringing  the  equal  free- 
dom of  others,"  land  nationalization  is  completely 
in  accord.  Although  liberalism,  the  political  ex- 
pression of  the  idea  of  equal  freedom,  long  favored 
private  ownership,  tempered  by  diffusion,  it 
was  rather  as  an  expedient  than  an  ideal,  no 
better  plan  being  recognized  as  practical.  Failure 
of  this  system  in  working  is  responsible  for  most 
of  the  attacks  upon  liberalism  and  individualism, 
with  special  reference  to  what  has  been  called  the 
' '  Manchester  School  of  Political  Econ- 
omy." 

Through  the  influence  of  Henry 
George  and  others,  the  subject  is  now 
better  understood ;  the  liberal  attitude 
with  regard  to  land  has  become  modi- 
is  still  progressing.  "Free  Trade  in 
Land"  (freedom  to  buy  and  sell)  has  declined, 
and  land  nationalization  principles,  expounded 
by  the  great  individualist  philoaopber,  Heibcst 


BoelaUit 
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Spencer,  in  "Social  Statics,"  have  gained  accept- 
ance.' 

Though  land  nationalization  is  not  essentially 
socialistic,  Socialists  advocate  it  as  part  of  their 
program,  it  being  fully  recognized  that  their 
other  proposals  would  be  useless  without  it. 
Yet  many  Socialists  could  hardly  be  cialled  land 
nationalizers,  they  having  little  idea  of  the  prob- 
able working  of  the  system,  or  belief  in  social 
improvement  short  of  complete  state  organiza- 
tion of  industry. 

Land   nationalization   leaves  untouched   the 

?uestion  of  competitive  versus  state  industry, 
t  permits  the  best  working  of  both  systems,  and 
facilitates  such  changes  between  the  two  as  may 
be  found  expedient,  thus  favoring  the  evolution 
of  a  "mixed  organization,  such  as  will  probably 
best  suit  human  needs.  Geo.  Crosobr. 

LAITD  HATIONALIZATION  SOCIBTT,  THE: 

The  society  was  fotinded  in  1881,  as  a  result  of 
the  book  "Land  Nationalisation:  its  Necessity 
and  Its  Aims,"  by  Dr.  Alfred  Russel  Wallace, 
well  known  as  contemporary  with  Darwin  in 
connection  with  the  doctrine  of  natural  selection, 
and  author  of  several  popular  works.  By  a  coin- 
cidence he  was  also  contemporary  with  Henry 
George  in  important  work  in  social  science.  He 
showed  that  private  ownership  of  land  was  con- 
trary to  justice  and  expediency.  He  advocated 
compulsory  State  purchase,  with  preference  for 
payment  by  terminable  annuities,  thus  striking 
at  the  custom  of  perpetual  bequest,  which  he 
had  long  regarded  as  mischievous. 

The  influence  of  Henry  George's  views  caused 
a  division  in  the  movement,  some  persons  favor- 
ing taxation  of  land  values  but  opposing  direct 
compensation. 

For  many  years  the  society  did  much  to  popu- 
larize the  idea  of  public  ownership,  at  first  with- 
out much  support  from  practical  politicians. 
They  regarded  its  policy  with  timidity.  The 
value  of  the  land  of  Great  Britain  is  an  unknown 
quantity;  there  is  no  annual  taxation  of  land 
values,  and  no  separate  valuation.  Unoccupied 
land  is  not  assessed,  and  occupied  land  chiefly 
in  proportion  to  improvements.  There  was  a  fear 
of  purchase  at  inflated  prices,  leading  to  increased 
taxation.  The  enormous  prices  obtained  for 
public  purchases  of  land  under  compulsion  acted 
as  a  warning  against  larger  operations ;  though  one 
merit  of  l^d  nationalization  proposals  is  that 
they  can  be  efiected  by  instalments.  But  atten- 
tion began  to  be  given  to  the  principle  of  imposing 
moderate  taxation  upon  the  value  of  land  as  de- 
clared by  owners,  such  value  being  taken  as  the 
price  at  which  the  State  might  purchase  if  it 
desired ;  this  tending  to  secure  correct  returns.  A 
bill  embodying  this  principle  was  introduced  into 
Parliament  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Logan  in  1904,  and  by 
Dr.  MacNamara  in  1905  and  1906;  but,  with  the 
drawback  of  not  being  a  government  measure,  it 
has  not  become  law,  though  well  supported. 
Whereas,  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  difficult  to  get 
members  of  Parliament  to  support  the  principle 
of  public  ownership,  there  are  now  seventy  who 
are  vice-presidents  of  the  society,  and  many 
others  who  favor  its  proposals.  _  A  Public  Land-, 
ownership  Committee'  has  just  been  formed 
(June,  1906)  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  support 

>  It  may  be  remarked  that  Herbert  Spencer  never  with- 
dieir  hi*  advcxacy  of  the  principU,  though  he  later  wrote 
•gainst  what  he  regarded  aa  a  danger  of  prematurely  forcing 
iM  adoption, 


of  the  movement  and  to  watch  other  legislation 
in  its  interest.  There  are  already  lao  members. 
It  is  not  intended  to  exaggerate  the  progress  of 
the  movement,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
many  of  its  supporters  do  not  realize  the  indirect 
benefits  involved  in  it,  and  do  not  necessarily 
live  it  the  first  place  as  regards  its  importance. 
Further,  the  Land  Nationalization  Society's  in- 
come has  seldom  reached  ;£i,ooo,  a  very  sm^l 
amount  for  what  has  been  done,  and  especially 
for  what  needs  doing.  In  these  matters,  how- 
ever, improvement  may  reasonably  be  expected. 

The  principle  of  national  ownership  of  land  is 
embodied  in  an  important  (government)  measure, 
the  Small  Holding  Bill,  now  G^y>  i9°7)  before 
Parliament.  This  proposes  to  give  local  authori-  \ 
ties  power  to  purchase  land  by  compulsion,  to 
retain  the  ownership  of  such  land,  to  expend 
capital  in  improvements,  and  to  let  as  small  hold- 
ings, i.  e.,  farms  of  five  to  fifty  acres.  Tho  the 
measure  is  of  limited  application,  it  contrasts  most 
favorably  with  the  plan  under  which  the  land  of 
Ireland  is  being  converted  into  small  freeholds, 
at  great  cost  to  the  British  taxpayer,  and  with 
considerable  economic  disturbance. 

There  is  also  a  bill  for  the  separate  valuation  of 
land  in  Scotland,  which  should  be  followed  by  a 
similar  measure  relating  to  the  rest  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and,  later,  by  a  reform  of  the  system  of 
local  taxation  and  other  important  changes. 

The  secretary  of  the  society  is  Mr.  Joseph 
Hyder,  and  the  office  at  433  Strand,  London, 
W.  C.  Geo.  Crosobr. 

LAUD  RESTORATIOn  LEAGUE,  THE  EKO- 

USH  (since  1903  The  Englisl^  League  for  Taxa^ 
tion  of  Land  Values):  Formed  in  1883,  as  the 
Land  Reform  Union,  to  advocate  the  principles 
of  Henry  George's  "Progress  and  Poverty." 
Among  the  earhest  members  were  Miss  Helen 
Taylor,  the  Rev.  Stewart  Headlam,  William 
Saunders,  J.  L.  Joynes  (late  one  of  the  masters  in 
Eton  College),  Professor  Symes  (Nottingham), 
Minor-Canon  Shuttleworth,  G.  B.  Shaw,  S.  Olivier, 
Rev.  P.  H.  Wicksteed,  etc.  From  the  first  the 
new  society  entered  on  its  campaign  with  marked 
vigor  and  success.  A  number  of  leaflets  were 
issued,  including  a  summary  of  the  argument  of 
Herbert  Spencer's  famous  ninth  chapter  of 
"Social  Statics,"  the  accuracy  of  which,  after 
more  than  ten  years  of  uninterrupted  publication, 
was  later  violently  impugned  by  Mr.  Spencer 
and  vigorously  ana  successfully  <lefended  by  the 
league  in  the  public  press.  A  monthly  paper, 
The  Christian  Socialist,  was  founded  by  memoers 
of  the  committee  of  the  new  society,  and  a  guar- 
anty fund  raised  for  an  extended  "Henry  George 
campaign."  Mr.  Geor^  visited  England  and 
addrest  large  meetings  m  London  and  the  prin- 
cipal provincial  towns.  At  the  first  annual  meet- 
ing (May,  1884)  the  name  of  the  society  was 
changed  to  "English  Land  Restoration  League." 
A  manifesto  drafted  by  Henry  Creorge  was  issued 
and  the  league  settled  down  to  its  long  siege  of  the 
citadel  of  landlordism.  The  history  of  the  next 
few  years  is  an  unbroken  record  of  g^at  activity 
— lectures  without  number  in  the  London  clubs, 
meetings  in  town  halls,  open-air  meetings  in  the 
parks  and  open  spaces,  conferences  on  the  land 
question,  newspaper  correspondence,  a  volumi- 
nous output  of  leaflets  and  pamphlets,  an  occa- 
sional "Henry  (reorge  campaign,  Mr.  Frederick 
Verender  being  its  active  secretary.  The  league 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  all  the  parliamentary 
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and  municipal  elections.  In  1891  a  special  fmid 
was  raised  for  village  propaganda.  A  ' '  red  van ' ' 
was  fitted  out,  and  a  successful  campaign  was 
carried  on  and  continued  each  year.  In  190a, 
however,  the  league  adopted  its  present  name. 
(See  Lbacub  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Val- 
ues, The  English.) 

LAUD  TRAirSFER  REFORM:  Under  the  ordi- 
nary forms  of  proving  title  to  land  great  expense 
is  always  involved,  especially  if  the  land  has  been 
transferred  a  number  of  times.  Indeed,  this  ex- 
pense of  securing  an  abstract  in  such  cases  and 
naving  the  title  properly  examined  by  a  compe- 
tent lawyer  reduces  by  a  heavy  percentage  the 
amount  received  by  the  seller. 

Again,  there  is  frequently  great  difBculty  in 
securing  any  clear  title  to  land.  An  abstract 
cannot  show  a  clear  title ;  even  the  careful  opinion 
of  a  well-trained  real  estate  lawyer  is  only  a 

Cund  for  a  presumptive  opinion.  If  the  land 
been  sold  and  bought  several  times,  especially 
if  some  years  have  elapsed  since  such  transfer,  no 
one  can  be  sure  of  his  title.  Court  records  show 
many  an  instance  of  innocent  purchasers  losing 
land  fairly  paid  for  through  the  defects  of  the  pres- 
ent system  of  proving  titles. 

The  Torrens  system  of  land  transfer,  origina- 
ting in  Australia  and  applied  in  Manitoba,  British 
Columbia,  and  Ontario,  where  the  system  has 
been  in  use  for  many  years  and  with  universal 
success,  has  been  invented  to  meet  this  evil. 

The  system  provides  that  any  landowner  may 
take  his  evidence  of  title  to  the  land  transfer 
office  provided  by  law,  and  upon  proving  his  title 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  registrar,  who  acts  in 
behalf  of  the  State,  may  have  his  land  registered 
to  him  as  owner,  and  may  receive  from  the  office 
a  certificate  to  this  eRect.  This  registration 
gives  him  an  indefeasible  title ;  and  if  he  wishes  to 
sell,  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  trace  his  title 
beyond  the  one  registration  in  the  land  transfer 
omce.  The  government  guarantees  that  title. 
In  case  of  sale,  he  fills  out  a  simple  memorandum 
of  the  transfer;  this,  with  his  certificate,  is  taken 
to  the  registrar.  The  transfer  is  then  entered 
upon  the  registrar's  book  and  upon  the  certificate, 
and  the  transfer  is  accomplished.  The  purchaser 
has  now  the  indefeasible  title  with  the  govern- 
ment g^uaranty.  It  is  the  registration  that  trans- 
fers the  title — not  the  filling  out  of  the  memoran- 
dum of  transfer,  nor  signing  any  certificate. 

LAHOE,  FRIBDRICH  ALBERT:  German 
philosopher  and  economist,  best  known  as  the 
author  of  "The  History  of  Materialism."  He 
was  bom  at  Wald,  near  Solingen,  Wfirttemberg, 
in  1838;  studied  in  Zurich  and  Bonn;  was  in- 
structor at  the  gymnasium  in  Cologne,  1852-55; 
privat-docent  at  Bonn,  1856-58;  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Zurich,  1870-73,  and  at  Marburg, 

1873-75- 

His  political  career  began  in  1862  at  Duisburg 
when  the  school  authorities  warned  instructors 
in  the  gymnasium  from  taking  any  active  or  even 
passive  part  in  politics.  Lange  called  a  meeting 
of  his  colleagues  and  declared  that  this  "admo- 
nition need  not  be  heeded."  He  had  to  leave 
Duisburg,  but  continued  his  opposition  to  Bis- 
marck both  by  word  and  pen.  In  1864  he  was 
elected  a  committee,  with  Bebel  and  Hirsch,  to 
represent  the  Labor-Union.  In  1865  he  warned 
the  working  men  against  the  teachings  of  Lassalle 
and  his  confreres. 


Having  for  years  waged  an  unsuccessful  war 
against  the  government  party  and  denotmced 
their  craze  for  annexation  and  changes  of  mind, 
he  became  disgusted  with  German  politics  and 
went  to  Winterthur,  Switzerland,  where  he  es- 
tablished the  Winterihurer  LatuJbote,  teaching  at 
the  same  time  in  the  gymnasium.  He  jomed 
the  Democratic  Party  and  fought  untirin^y  for 
a  revision  of  the  cantonal  constitution.  Ciwing 
to  the  partiality  of  the  Swisspeople  for  France 
during  the  Franco- Prussian  War  m  1870-71,  he 
became  embittered,  and  abandoned  politics  for- 
ever. He  was  author  of  "Die  Arbeiterfrage  in 
ihrer  Bedeutung  fflr  Gegenwart  und  Zukunft," 
X865;  "J.  St.  Mill's  Ansichten  uber  die  Sociale 
Frage,"  1866;  "History  of  Materialism,"  i86a. 
"Logische  Studien"  appeared  posthumously  in 
1877.  His  ' '  History  01  Materialism  "  was  begun 
and  published  in  one  year.     He  died  in  1875. 


LANGUAGES:  The  spread  of  a  common  lan- 
guage is  one  of  the  most  important  of  social  factors. 
Latin  was  once  invariably  the  universal  language 
and  is  to-day  in  Latin  countries  and  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  Later,  French  became  to  some 
extent  the  language  of  international  diplomacy. 
To-day  English  is  much  the  most  widely  spolren 
of  existing  languages. 


Number  and  Per  Cemt  Spbakino 

iSoi^ 

1900 

xSoi 

18,0 

English 

ao,530.ooo 
31,450.000 
30.320,000 
15*070.000 
96,190,000 
7,480.000 
30,770,000 

x36.000.000 
53*000.000 
83,000.000 
38.000.000 
45,000,000 
14,000,000 
80,000,000 

".7 

4.7 
19.0 

so.; 

French 

Gennan 

Italian 

IS.4 

S.4 

Portuguese 

Russian 

j.t 
17.8 

1  Mulhall's  estimate. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  at  developing 
or  creating  a  new  international  language.  By 
far  the  most  successful  of  these  is  now  Esperanto, 
the  invention  of  Dr.  Zamenhof,  of  Warsaw,  who 
in  1887  published  a  brochure,  "An  International 
Language,  by  Dr.  Esperanto."  At  first  little 
success  rewarded  him,  out  since  1897  its  progress 
has  been  rapid  and  iminterrupted.  There  are 
now  about  three  hundred  groups,  situated  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  forming  centers  of  active  prop- 
aganda. 

It  has  over  twenty  journals  and  magazines 
which  circidate  in  every  civilized  country. 

'The  distinguishing  feature  of  Esperanto  is  its 
simplicity.  The  grammar  is  free  from  irregu- 
larities, and  the  number  of  grammatical  forms 
has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  vocabu- 
lary consists  of  some  3,000  international  roots, 
but  from  each  root  a  large  number  of  additional 
words  can  be  formed  by  means  of  prefixes  and 
suffixes.  The  alphabet  consists  of  28  letters 
which  have  an  invariable  sound.  The  language 
is  thus  easy  to  learn  and  has  been  used  at  Inter- 
national congresses,  notably  at  the  Congress  of 
Christian  Endeavorers  in  1906.  A  World  Espe- 
ranto Congress  was  held  at  Cambridge,  England, 
in  1907. 

LAnSBURY,  GEORGE:  Member  of  the 
British  Poor  Law  Commission;  bom  1850  at 
Haleworth,  Suffolk.  Passed  most  of  his  li^  in 
East  London  in  the  coal  trade,  later  in  veneer 
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works,  where  be  is  now  a  partner.  He  was  a 
member  and  honorary  secretary  of  the  Bow  and 
Bromley  Liberal  and  Radical  Association  for  a 
short  tmie,  and  joined  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation  in  189a.  He  was  elected  Guardian  in 
Poplar,  and  borough  councilor  in  1903  ■  He  has 
contested  Walworth,  Bow,  and  Bromley,  and 
Middlesbrough  for  Parliament,  as  a  candidate  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  the  Independ- 
ent Labor  Party.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Poor-Laws,  also  of  the  Central  Un- 
employment Body,  and  chairman  of  the  Working 
Colonies  Committee.  He  established  the  first 
latxir  colony  at  Hollesley  Bay,  Suffolk,  and  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the 
first  poor-law  colony  at  Laindon,  Essex.  His  in- 
terest in  all  kinds  of  philanthropic  endeavors  is 
manifested  through  membership  m  Independent 
Labor  Party,  Christian  Social  Union,  and  by  being 
treasurer  of  the  Poplar  Labor  Representation 
Committee.  Address:  103  St.  Stephen's  Road, 
Bow,  E.  London. 

LASSALLE,  FERSINAin):  German  Socialist 
leader;  bom  in  1825  at  Breslau,  Germany,  of 
wealthy  Jewishparentage.  He  studied  at  Breslau 
and  Berlm,  devoting  himself  to  philosophy.  Htun- 
boldt  called  him  Das  Wunderkind.  Savigny 
called  his  "  Das  System  der  erworbenen  Rechte 
(1861)  "the  ablest  legal  book  since  the  sixteenth 
century."  At  Berlin,  Lassalle,  becoming  a  great 
favorite,  in  184  c  met  the  Countess  Hatzreldt, 
and  for  some  eight  years  defended  her  cause 
before  thirty-six  tribunals  on  a  question  of  prop- 
erty. In  the  Revolution  of  1848,  as  an  ardent 
republican,  he  was  indicted  for  treason  at  Dfis- 
seldorf ,  and  imprisoned  six  months.  On  coming 
out  of  prison,  he  devoted  himself  to  literary  ana 
philosophical  work,  living,  however,  completely 
as  a  man  of  the  world.  In  1854  the  Hatzfeldt 
affair  was  settled,  and  Lassalle  gave  himself  to 
the  completion  of  his  "Die  Philosophie  Herak- 
leitos  des  Dunkeln  von  Ephesus,"  which  he  pub- 
lished in  1858.  He  was  now  to  enter  on  his  Scx:ial- 
ist  career.  Having  lectured  on  constitutional 
themes,  Lassalle  was  invited  to  lecture,  on  April 
xa,  x86a,  before  an  Artizans'  Association  in  Ber- 
lin. It  has  been  called  the  birthday  of  German 
socialism.  He  traced  philosophically  and  his- 
torically the  development  of  the  State  and  of 
societv,  and  argued  that  as  the  French  Revolu- 
tion treed  the  third  estate,  so  the  Revolution 
of  '48  meant  the  freedom  of  the  fourth  estate. 
When  the  lecture  was  printed,  the  whole  edition 
of  3,000  copies  was  seized,  and  Lassalle  prose- 
cuted for  incendiary  utterances.  He  defended 
himself,  appealing  to  science,  but  was  condemned 
to  pay  a  fine.  Lassalle  then  threw  himself  into 
social  agitation  of  every  kind.  He  corresponded 
with  Rodbertus  (q.  v.),  but  could  not  draw  that 
philosopher  from  his  books.  In  1863  the  Leip- 
sic  Workingman's  Association  was  undecided 
whether  to  follow  the  cooperative  movement  of 
Schulze-Delitzsch  (see  Cooperative  Banks)  or  a 
more  ludical  social  policy.  It  now  wrote  Las- 
salle, calling  on  him  to  outline  a  policy;  and  he 
did  so  in  an  "Open  Letter,"  which  has  been 

called  the  charter  of  German  social- 

l^^mj    ism.     Lassalle  advocated  the  forma- 

4^j»      tion   of    cooperative  societies   with 

^    state  aid.    He  was  invited  to  appear, 

together  with  Schulze-Delitzsch,  be- 
fore the  Leipsic  workmen,  to  advocate  their  re- 
spective plans.   Schulze-Delitzsch  did  not  appear. 


but  Lassalle  did;  1,300  delegates  were  present. 
Lassalle  delivered  two  addresses,  and  after  forty 
delegates  had  left  the  hall  cheering  for  Schulze- 
Delitzsch,  the  rest  voted  for  Lassalle,  400  to  i. 
This  led  to  the  organization.  May  a3,  1863,  in 
Leipsic,  of  the  All^emeiner  Deutscher  Arbeiter- 
verein  (Universal  German  Workingman's  Asso- 
ciation), which  was  destined  to  grow  into  the 
Social  IJemocratic  Party  of  Germany.  Into 
this  movement  Lassalle  put  all  his  energy.  The 
apathy  of  the  working  men  was  his  chief  ob- 
stacle, but  he  succeeded  in  rousing  them.  He 
made  speech  after  speech,  wrote  tract  after  tract, 
held  meeting  after  meeting.  All  the  time  he 
was  fighting  in  the  courte  prosecution  after 
prosecution,  defending  himself,  and  usually  win- 
ning. Berlin,  Leipsic,  Frankfort,  and  the  in- 
dustrial centers  on  the  Rhine  were  the  chief 
scenes  of  his  activity.  His  greatest  success  was 
on  the  Rhine,  where,  in  the  summer  of  1863  and 
1864,  his  travels  as  missionary  of  the  new  gospel 
resembled  a  triumphal  procession.  He  c&imed 
that  he  had  converted  the  king,  Bismarck,  and 
Bishop  von  Ketteler,  of  Mayence  {q.  v.).  Bis- 
marck certainly  received  this  remarkable  man 
into  his  friendship,  a  friendship  which  may  be 
regarded  as  historic  because  of  its  political  re- 
sults.    (See  Bismarck;  Germany.) 

The  task  of  winning  Berlin  over  seemed  an 
impossible  one;  but  Lassalle  loved  difficulties. 
"Berlin  must  be  mine,"  he  wrote,  "before  six 
months  are  passed.  I  will  invest  it.  Let  me 
only  have  300  working  men  and  I  shall  have 
3,000,  and  soon  the  whole  of  them."  Already 
he  haid  prepared  the  way  for  operations  by  the 
circulation  of  16,000  copies  of  an  "Address  to  the 
Working  Men  of  Berlin,"  in  which  he  endeav- 
ored to  show  that  the  Progressists  were  unman- 
ning the  artizan;  he  also  sought  support  for  his 
Productive  Associations.  Two  principal  fac- 
tors played  against  Lassalle's  prospects  of  suc- 
cess m  Berlin.  The  one  was  the  predominance 
of  the  Progressist  Party,  which  controlled  the 
press,  and  the  other  was  the  hostility  of  the  po- 
lice. It  is  not  a  little  singular  that  Lassalle  was 
perpetually  being  denounced  as  a  tool  of  the 
reaction,  while  at  the  same  time  the  emissaries 
of  the  law  were  ever  dogging  his  steps  and 
serving  him  with  indictments  for  high  treason. 

At  uie  end  of  June  Lassalle  was  compelled  to 
recruit  his  strength  in  Switzerland,  and  he  re- 
mained absent  from  the  scene  of  agitation  until 
September. 

The  association  did  not  make  the  progress 
which  Lassalle  had  expected.  In  August,  when 
it  had  existed  a  quarter  of  a  year,  the  members 
only  numbered  between  900  and  1,000,  Ham- 
burg and  Harburg  having  together  330;  Elber- 
feld,  aa3;  and  Leipsic,  150,  while  Berlin  had 
only  ao.  Lassalle  had  already  shown  that  he 
was  discouraged,  but  he  urged  his  followers  to 
fresh  energy.  During  the  winter  of  1863-64 
Lassalle's  time  was  divided  between  the  work 
of  his  association  and  an  extensive  series  of  dis- 
putes with  law  courts  and  official  bodies.  In 
Jan.,  1864,  he  produced  a  volume  of  nearly 
300  pages  against  Schulze-Delitzsch,  in  tone  un- 
dignified, sometimes  coarse,  yet  always  strong. 
But  Lassalle's  main  work  was  for  the  associa- 
tion. In  Aug.,  1864,  however,  he  went  for  a 
vacation  to  Switzerland,  and  found  there  a 
Fr&ulein  von  Donnegis,  whom  he  had  met  pre- 
viously; they  became  betrothed.  As  she  was 
induced  by  ber  parents  to  reject  him,  he  fought 
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a  duel  over  her  and  was  wounded,  and  died 
the  ni^htof  Aug.  30-31.  He  was  buried,  amid 
the  universal  lamentations  of  the  working  men, 
in  the  Jewish  cemetery  at  Breslau.  The  Count- 
ess Hatzfeldt  was  at  his  side  when  he  died,  and 
continued  to  aid  the  association  after  his  death. 
There  was  some  division,  but  the  association 
grew  till  it  joined  the  movement  or^nized  by 
Marx,  and  with  it  formed  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  of  modem  Germany. 

But  his  death  in  itself  worked  for  socialism. 
It  created  the  g^atest  interest.  Heine  called 
him  the  Messi^  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  people  called  him  the  Father  of  Social 
Democracy.  Until  Lassalle  entered  public  life 
the  working  classes  had  been  without  organi- 
zation, and  had  wandered  about  like  sheep 
without  a  shepherd.  Thus  the  more  advanced 
organizations  which  followed  the  Universal  Asso- 
ciation owe  their  existence  and  success  largely 
to  his  almost  tmaided  exertions. 

Lassalle  did  not  la^  claim  to  any  special  orig- 
inality as  a  socialistic  thinker,  nor  did  he  pub- 
lish any  systematic  statement  of  his  views. 
His  aim  was  not  scientific  or  theo- 
Hii  '^•wi  '**'*'  completeness,  but  the  practi- 
cal one  of  organizing  and  emanci- 
pating the  workiag  classes;  and  his 
plans  were  promulgated  in  occasional  speeches 
and  pamphlets,  as  the  crises  of  his  agitation 
seemed  to  demand.  Yet  his  leading  ideas  are 
sufficiently  clear  and  simple.  Like  a  true  He- 
gelian, he  saw  three  stages  in  the  development 
of  labor:  the  ancient  and  feudal  period,  which, 
through  the  subjection  of  the  laborer,  sought 
solidarity  without  freedom;  the  reign  of  capital 
and  the  middle  classes,  established  in  1789,  which 
sought  freedom  b^  destroying  solidarity;  and 
the  new  era,  beginning  in  1848,  which  would  rec- 
oncile solidarity  with  freedom  by  introducing 
the  principle  of  association. 

His  chief  insistence  was  on  what  he  called 
and  has  since  been  called  {q.  v.)  "the  iron  law 
of  wages,"  a  simple  development  of  Ricardo's 
teaching.     He  argues: 

The  simple  worldngman  who  hu  only  his  two  hands 
possesses  nothing  unless  he  is  able  to  sell  his  labor  to  others. 
He  may  sell  it  cheap  or  dear,  but  the  price,  more  or  less  high, 
does  not  depend  onhimseU  alone;  it  is  the  result  of  the  bargain 
he  makes  with  his  employer.  This  latter  pays  as  little  as  he 
possil^y  can,  and  since  he  can  choose  from  among  a  vast 
number  of  laboren,  he  prefers  the  one  who  will  work  at  the 
lowest  rate.    The  laborers  are  thus  obliged  to  lower  their 

C rices  in  competition  with  one  another.  In  every  kind  of 
bor  it  must  therefore  result — and  such  is  actually  the  case — 
that  the  wages  of  the  laborer  are  limited  to  the  exact  amount 
necessary  to  keep  him  alive. 

He  was  not  a  force  revolutionist,  and  hence 
his  immunity  m  the  courts. 

RsrsKSNOS:   W.  K.  Dawson's  GtrmOHSociatismandPtnU- 
nond  Lassalh  (1888). 

LATIN  AMERICA  (For  statistics,  see  Popu- 
lation; Agriculture;  Finances;  Railroads; 
Postal  Service,  etc.):  Latin  America  may  be 
said  to  include  the  vast  majority  of  Central  and 
of  South  America.  From  the  standpoint  of  social 
reform  in  the  past  and  present,  the  countries  of 
this  vast  region,  perhaps,  scarcely  merit  individ- 
ual notice  in  a  compact  work;  yet  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  future  they  give  promise  of  being  of 
great  significance.  Those  who  have  most  studied 
the  subiect  believe  that  Latin  America  is  on  the 
verge  of  a  forward  movement  which  will  astonish 
the  world. 


L  Central  Ameriai 


Pew  people  have  a  correct  impression  of  the 
size  of  Central  America.  If  Central  America 
were  lifted  up  _  bodily  and  laid  down  on  our 
Atlantic  Coast  it  would  hide  all  New  England, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  Jersey.  In 
short,  it  has  a  combined  area  of  approximately 
167,000  so.  m.  Individually,  aside  from  Salva- 
dor, already  mentioned,  the  states  could  be  com- 
pared as  follows:  Honduras  to  Pennsylvania. 
4^,000  sq.  m.;  Guatemala  to  Mississippi,  4.7,000; 
Nicaragua  to  New  York,  49,000;  Costa  Rica  to 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  18,000.  As  to 
population,  Salvador,  with  only  7,000  sq.  m.,  has 
more  than  1,000,000  inhabitants;  a  density  of 
population  far  grater  than  that  of  New  Hamp- 
shire or  Vermont.  Guatemala  has  probably  now 
nearly  1,500,000,  a  density  of  population  grater 
than  that  of  Louisiana.  Honauras  has  the  larg- 
est area  of  unused  country,  with  Nicaragua  next, 
but  the  development  of  the  banana  industry  and 
the  demand  for  valuable  timber  grown  in  the  low 
interior  sections  are  destined  to  make  every  un- 
known part  accessible  and  open  to  exploitation. 

Too  strong  emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the 
varied  riches  and  possibilities  of  these  five  re- 
publics. Taken  as  a  whole,  they  posse^  more 
agricultural  and  timber  wealth  than  mining  po- 
tentialities, but  they  are  developing  rapidly  along 
all  three  lines. 

The  number  of  recent  disturbances  in  Central 
America  has  given  the  impression  abroad  that 
these  nations  are  always  in  a  state  of  strife,  and 
hence  that  commerce  and  material  progress  have 
little  to  encourage  them.  A  consideration,  how- 
ever, of  the  figures  of  their  forei^  trade  with  the 
world  at  large,  and  with  the  Umted  States  in  par- 
ticular, demonstrates  that  despite  warlike  strug- 
gles at  frequent  intervals  they  have  time  and 
money  to  do  a  very  fair  business  with  the  outside 
world. 

Concerning  climate,  large  sections  are  located 
either  at  such  an  altitude  or  in  such  relation  to 
prevailing  winds  tJiat  the  temperature  seldom 
Decomes  too  hot  for  ordinary  comfort,  and  never 
too  cold.  Even  in  the  lower  and  so-c^led  fever, 
malarial,  and  mosquito  districts,  it  is  wonderful 
what  a  change  can  be  wrought  by  clearing  away 
the  jungle,  providing  good  sewerage,  pure  water, 
and  general  sanitary  conditions. 

If  one  assumes  that  because  there  are  occa- 
sional revolutions  in  Central  America  and  the 
climate  is  somewhat  tropical,  there  is  not  a  con- 
siderable element  of  highly  educated  and  refined 
men  and  women  in  the  chief  cities  and  towns,  he 
labors  imder  great  error.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  well-to-do  people  have  traveled  abroad  and 
send  their  sons  or  daughters  to  the  U.  S.  and 
Europe  for  educational  advantages  in  addition  to 
their  home  schools.  Each  country  has  produced 
writers,  historians,  poets,  novelists,  jurists,  doc- 
tors and  surgeons,  as  well  as  statesmen. 

Guatemala  City,  for  instance,  is  a  remarkable 
capital,  with  nearly  100,000  people,  which  will 
become  a  popular  point  for  travelers  and  tourists 
from  the  U.  S.  when  the  Pan-American  Railroad 
or  the  new  line  from  the  Caribbean  shore  is  com- 
pleted. In  fact,  Guatemala  has  a  splendid  future 
before  it,  but  the  world  has  only  recently  begun 
to  appreciate  its  resources  and  possibilities. 
Much  might  also  be  said  of  the  conditions  and 
attractions  of  the  other  Central  American  capitals 
like  San  Jos6,  Managua,  Tegucigalpa,  ana  San 
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Salvador,  but  there   is  not  space  in  this  brief 
article. 

The  total  foreign  commerce,  exports  and  im- 
ports, of  the  five  republics  amounted  last  year  to 
the  considerable  total  of  $56,133,000.  Of  this, 
exports  were  $33,170,000  and  imports  $33,963,- 
000,  or  a  favorable  balance  of  nearly  $10,000,000. 
The  share  of  the  U.  S.  in  the  above  tiade  is  inter- 
esting to  note,  because  it  averaged  about  half. 
The  total  was  $26,376,000,  of  which  exports  to  the 
U.  S.  were  $14,993,000,  and  imports  from  the  U. 
S.  $11,384,000. 

Some  of  the  principal  articles  which  are  exported 
and  imported :  Central  Americans  sell  abroad  cof- 
fee, bananas,  rubber,  cacao,  dyewoods,  valuable 
lumber,  like  mahogany  and  other  cabinet  woods, 
hides  and  skins,  nee,  sufar,  indigo,  balsam,  to- 
bacco, and  minerals.  Thejr  buy  cotton  and 
woolen  cloth,  machinery,  railway,  electric,  and 
mining  outfits,  wheat  flour,  drugs,  and  medicines, 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  sacks  for  export  of 
coSee  and  fruit,  canned  provisions,  and  a  host  of 
lesser  articles. 

Industrial  conditions  are  yet  largely  undevel- 
oped. Wages  are  low;  labor  ineffective,  and 
general  education  backward ;  yet  the  characteris- 
tic fact  on  ail  these  lines  is  the  making  to  a  new 
life. 

n.  South  America 

South  America  is  distinctly  the  land  of  to- 
morrow. It  is  a  continent  of  vast  and  varied 
possibilities.  The  traveler  and  the  scholar  or  the 
merchant  and  the  promoter  will  find  its  peoples, 
problems,  and  potentialities  of  impelling  mt^iest. 
And  yet  the  ignorance  prevailing  generally 
throughout  the  United  States  in  regard  to  this 

Seat  southern  continent  is  almost  appalling, 
ore  attention  is  given  by  the  press  of  Europe 
to  South  America  in  a  week  than  by  all  the 
papers  of  the  U.  S.  in  a  year. 

How  many  people  realize  that  Brazil  could 
completely  cover  the  U.  S.  proper  and  still  have 
room  for  another  New  England,  New  York,  Penn- 
svlvania,  and  Virginia  combined?  That  out  of 
the  Amazon  River  flows  every  day  three  times 
the  volume  of  water  that  flows  from  the  Mississip- 
pi, and  out  of  the  Parana  twice  that  of  the  North 
American  queen  of  waters.  These  great  South 
American  streams  afford  incomparable  oppor- 
tunities for  interior  navigation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  commerce. 

In  Argentina,  located  in  the  south  temperate 
zone,  with  a  climate  like  that  of  the  U.  S.,  could 
be  placed  all  that  part  of  our  country  east  of 
the  Mississippi  River  plus  the  first  tier  of  states 
west  of  it. 

Bolivia  is  comfortably  half  a  dozen  times  la^er 
than  the  combined  areas  of  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware. 

Peru  would  obscure,  if  placed  over  them  on  the 
map,  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Nevada, 
Arizona,  Utah,  and  maho. 

Parajguay  is  four  times  bigger  than  Indiana, 
while  little  Uruguay  could  wrap  within  its  limits 
North  Dakota. 

Texas  could  be  lost  twice  in  Venezuela  and 
still  leave  room  for  Kentucky  and  Tennessee. 

Buenos  Ajrres,  the  capital  of  Ai|;entina,  is  the 
largest  city  in  the  world  south  of  the  equator; 
it  IS  tiie  second  Latin  city,  ranking  after  Paris, 
in  all  the  world;  it  now  has  a  population  of 
1,100,000  and  is  growing  faster  than  any  city  in 
the  U.  S.  excepting  New  York  or  Chicago. 


A  mistake  is  frequently  made  in  considering 
the  climate  of  our  neighboring  continent.  Be- 
cause it  is  called  South  America,  the  general  sup- 
position seems  to  be  that  it  is  all  hot. 

It  is  not  remembered  that  vast  sections  of 
Colombia,  Venezuela,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Brazil 
possess  wide-reaching  high  plateaus  where,  on 
account  of  the  elevation  above  the  sea,  the  tem- 
perature is  so  equable  and  favorable  that  tiiere 
can  be  grown  all  the  products  of  the  temperate 
zone.  Altitude  effects  a  very  remarkable  physi- 
cal phenomenon  in  climate.  U  a  man  standmg  on 
the  equator,  at  sea-level,  mounts  a  mule  and  ndes 
straight  up  into  the  mountains  for  5,280  feet,  or 
one  mile,  he  will  experience  as  great  a  change  of 
temperature  and  vegetation  as  if  he  traveled 
1,500  miles  due  north  by  land  or  sea. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  South  America  tells  a 
convincing  story.  The  total  foreign  trade — ex- 
ports and  imports — of  the  ten  independent  South 
American  republics — Ai^gentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uru- 
guay, Venezuela — and  of  the  British,  French,  and 
Duteh  Guianas,  exceeded  in  1905  the  sum  of 
$1,200,000,000. 

When  one  speaks  or  writes  of  Brazil,  he  has 
difficulty  in  finding  adjectives  which  will  describe 
truthfully  the  opportunities  in  that  country.  The 
simple  facts — that  Brazil  covers  a  greater  area 
than  the  U.  S.  proper;  that  out  of  the  Amazon 
River  every  day  flows  three  or  four  times  more 
water  than  out  of  the  Mississippi ;  that  this  gigan- 
tic stream  is  navigable  for  thousands  of  miles; 
that  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  its  capital,  has  now 
a  population  of  800,000  and  spent  more  money 
last  year  for  public  improvements  than  any  city 
of  the  U.  S.,  excepting  New  York ;  and  that  to-day 
the  centra  government  and  the  different  stat^ 
are  expending  larger  sums  for  harbor  and  river  im- 
provements than  tlie  government  or  states  of  the 
U.  S. — indicate  its  resources. 

All  over  Brazil  new  towns  and  cities  are  spring- 
ing up.  Back  in  the  interior,  which  has  heretofore 
been  described  as  a  jungle,  are  being  found  moun- 
tains of  iron  and  coal  and  forests  of  valuable 
timber,  upon  which  the  world  must  largely  draw 
for  its  supply  in  the  future. 

Argentma  is,  however,  the  wonderland  of 
South  America.  In  the  year  igo6  it  carried  on  a 
foreign  trade,  exports  and  imports,  amounting, 
in  all,  to  $562,000,000.  This,  tho  true,  seems 
almost  incredible  when  we  realize  that  the 
country  has  yet  only  about  6,000,000  people.  The 
Argentine  Republic,  with  a  comparatively  small 
population,  carries  on  a  larger  foreign  commerce 
than  Japan  with  40,000,000  or  China  with  300,- 
000,000  of  people.  Her  trade  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  nearly  $100  per  head,  or  proportionately 
greater  than  any  other  country. 

The  railway  systems  of  the  republic  rival,  in 
proportion  to  population,  the  railroad  systems  of 
the  U.  S.  and  European  countries.  The  cities  of 
the  interior  are  growing  rapidly,  and  the  vast 
agricultural  possibilities  of  her  plains  and  the 
mineral  wealth  of  her  mountains  seem  almost 
limitless. 

South  America  is  undoubtedly  entering  upon 
a  new  industrial  and  material  movement.  Ite 
development  during  the  next  ten  years  will  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  world.  Its  mining  wealth 
and  resources  alone,  especially  those  of  gold,  cop- 
per, silver,  tin,  platinum,  and  nitrate  in  theAn- 
dean  states  of  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
and  Chile,  are  of  immeasurable  value. 
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A  recent  issue  of  a  Berlin  financial  paper  esti- 
mated that  $2,000,000,000  would  be  mvested 
during  the  next  decade  in  South  American  rail- 
ways. 

All  over  South  America  elaborate  programs  for 
new  roads  are  being  worked  out.  Argentina  is 
already  gridironed  with  excellent  systems.  Chile 
is  pushing  lines  in  all  directions.  Brazil  is  pre- 
paring to  penetrate  her  vast  jungles  and  connect 
distant  points  with  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Bolivia  is 
spending  more  than  $50,000,000  in  new  work, 
while  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Para- 
guay, and  Venezuela  are  considering  various 
practical  and  needed  plans  for  new  construc- 
tion. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  demands  upon  capital 
for  legitimate  railway-building,  electric  tramways, 
electric  lights,  water-works,  factories,  sewerage 
works,  telephone  and  telegraph  systems,  agricul- 
tural extension,  stock-raising,  and  kindred  un- 
dertakings. 

Immigration  is  pouring  into  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Uruguay,  and  Chile. 

miile  the  Spanish  language  is  the  common 

tongue  of  all  South  America  except  Brazil,  it  must 

be  remembered  that  the  latter  has  a 

Industrial  V^P^^^^^°^  '^^  nearly  20,000,000  and 

D«T»looiii«nt°*='='^P'«^  "'^^iJy  ***"  ^^^  *"**  °*  ^^^ 
continent.     Portuguese     is     spoken 

throughout   its  limits,  and  Spanish 

is  seldom  heard  among  its  people. 

Industrial  conditions  are  more  advanced  than 
in  Central  America,  and  yet  leave  much  to  be  de- 
sired. 

Mr.  John  V.  Noel,  late  chief  of  the  Latin- 
American  press  section  at  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position, writes  of  the  social  conditions  in  Social 
Progress  (1905)- 

Generally  spealdns,  there  are  in  the  Latin-American  coun- 
tries two  dana:  the  governing  and  the  governed.  The 
former  are  not  inclined  to  grant  reforms  unless  compelled  to. 
The  latter  have  not  reached,  as  a  rule,  that  condition  of  in- 
telligence or  freedom  to  demand  or  force  legislation  for  their 
betterment  and  protection.  The  lower  tosses,  especially 
the  majority  of  those  millions  of  Indians  who  constitute  the 
numerical  force  in  Mexico,  Centra]  and  South  America,  are 
victims  of  the  peon  system  and  slaves  to  all  purposes,  accord- 
ing to  our  standards.  Opprest  from  the  days  of  Spanish 
conauerors,  they  have  been  stoical  and  happy  in  their  fashion, 
careless  of  the  morrow.  Climatic  conditions  have  thereon  a 
direct  bearing.  The  stem  realities  of  life  do  not  influence 
them  in  lands  where  starvation  is  impossible  and  where  a  few 
palm-leaves  furnish  shelter.  Occasional  outbreaks  from  this 
passive  and  contented  attitude  take  place,  such  as  the  dock 
strikes  at  Valpaiaiso,  Chile,  or  the  cigarmakers  at  Havana. 
It  may  be  stated  in  a  general  way  that  the  people,  meaning  the 
masses,  have  not  come  to  realize  the  necessity  tor  improvement 
in  their  methods  of  living,  sanitation,  customs,  and  general 
surroundings,  or  have  never  broached  the  question  as  to 
whether  they  are  receiving  a  fair  ^are  of  the  general  purse 
in  return  for  their  contribution  of  labor. 

There  is  a  constantly  growing  tendency,  however,  among 
those  whom  the  accident  of  birth  and  blood  or  of  politic 
fortune  has  placed  in  a  commanding  position  to  adopt  modem 
ideas  and  champion  measures  which  experience  in  older 
countries  has  sumested— a  tedious  and  thankless  task,  which 
the  apathy  of  the  people  in  general  and  Spanish-inherited 
procrastinating  tendency  emphasizes.  In  the  matter  of 
sanitation,  great  improvements,  however,  have  been  made. 
The  severe  pure  food  laws  rigidly  enforced  in  the  Argentine 
and  other  Latin-American  countries  may  well  serve  as  an 
example  to  other  nations.  In  Chile  the  standard  of  educa- 
tion IS  very  high,  and  an  educational  congress  and  school 
exhibit,  held  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  reflected  great 
credit  upon  that  progressive  nation.  In  all  countries  there 
are,  however,  earnest  men  and  women  working  courageously 
and  tnring  to  give  light  and  educate  their  people  in  many 
reformatory  efforts,  such  as  sanitation,  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  children  and  animals,  moral  customs,  and  in  general  for  a 
higher  standard  of  livjiic  and  thinking. 

See  article  Intbrnational  Burbau  op  Ameri- 
can Rbpublics  ;  which  bureau  can  supply  further 
information. 


LAUGHLUr,  JAMES  LAURSHCB:  Economist; 
bom  Deerfield,  Ohio,  1850.  Was  educated  at 
Harvard  University,  and  appointed  instructor  in 
political  economy  in  that  university  in  1878, 
becoming  assistant  professor  in  1883;  1888-90 
was  president  of  the  Philadelphia  Manufacturers' 
Fire  Insurance  Company.  In  1890  became  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy  and  finance  at  Cornell, 
and  in  1892  head  professor  of  political  economy 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  Member  of  the 
Monetary  Commission,  1898.  He  is  known  as  an 
advocate  of  gold  monometalism,  and  as  a  leader 
among  the  more  conservative  economists  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  author  of  "Anglo-Saxon 
Legal  Procedtire  " ;  "  The  Study  of  Political  Econ- 
omy" ;  "  The  History  of  Bimetallism  in  the  U.  S." ; 
"The  Elements  of  Political  Economy";  "Prin- 
ciples of  Money"  (1903);  "Reciprocity"  (1903); 
"Industrial  America  (1905).  Address:  5747 
Lexington  Avenue,  Chicago,  ill. 

LAVATORIES  in  economic  and  hygienic  sci- 
ence are  the  euphemism  for  the  pubuc  conve- 
nience of  water-closets  and  urinals  provided  in 
most  European  cities,  altho,  strictly  speaking,  the 
lavatory  is  that  part  of  the  convenience  provided 
with  set  bowls,  soap,  and  towels.  They  are 
usually  free,  but  in  some  cases  a  small  fee  is 
charged  for  the  use  of  these  conveniences,  and 
frequently  those  charging  the  fee  are  self-sup- 
porting. Paris  and  other  continental  cities 
provide  urinals  on  the  sidewalk  or  in  small 
buildings. 

Many  of  the  conveniences  in  London  are  under- 
grotmd.  An  ornamental  iron  railing,  an  inscrip- 
tion tablet,  and  a  lamp  are  the  indications  of  the 
convenience.  That  in  Piccadilly  Circus,  in  front 
of  the  "Criterion,"  is  one  of  the  largest.  The 
estimated  number  of  people  using  this  conve- 
nience in  one  year  is  5,000,000.  The  initial  cost 
was  about  £3,500.    The  fee  is  generally  a  penny. 

To  avoid  any  hesitancy  in  visiting  a  pubUc 
convenience  London  has  ladies'  ch&lets.  These 
are  built  in  open  sites  in  the  parks  or  at  the  junc- 
tions of  streets.  It  is  also  a  part  of  the  scheme 
that  they  shall  be  self-supporting. 

This  kind  of  a  convenience  is  divided  into  two 
parts — a  shop  for  the  sale  of  millinery  or  small 
notions  and  the  lavatory,  the  entrance  to  which 
is  through  the  shop.  It  was  foimd  that  the 
accommodations  for  men  were  much  more  ample 
than  for  the  women,  hence  it  was  hoped  that  the 
ch&lets  would  obviate  that  difficulty.  The  ex- 
pense of  these  conveniences  is  about  ;C40o>  aii<I 
it  is  calculated  that  each  will  yield  a  rental  of 
£12,  which  amount  defrays  the  interest  on  the 
cost,  while  the  income  from  the  lavatory  meets 
the  operating  expenses  with  a  possible  margin 
of  profit,  dependent  on  the  location.  A  parcel 
room  is  often  an  additional  adjunct  of  this  system. 

LAVELEYE,  ^MILE  LOUIS  VICTOR  DB :  Pro- 
fessor; writer;  bom  Bruges,  1822.  Studied  at 
Bruges,  the  College  Stanislas  in  Paris,  and  the 
University  of  Ghent.  In  1865  became  professor 
of  political  economy  at  Li&ge  University.  In 
pohtics  a  Liberal,  in  religion  a  liberal  Roman 
Catholic.  He  was  a  constant  contributor  to  the 
Revue  de  deux  tnondes,  and  a  voluminous  writer. 
Among  his  best-known  books  are  his  works  on 
agricultural  economics  and  on  bimetalism — e.  g., 
"La  Question  d'or";  "De  la  propri^t^  et  de  ses 
formes  orimitives,"  translated  into  English  by 
G.  S.  Mar;  "Socialisme  contemporaine.       Died 
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Jan.  3,  1893.    Laveleye  was  considered  a  liberal 
academic  Socialist. 

LAWRENCE.  FREDERICK  WILLIAM  PE- 
TEQCK:  English  barrister-at-law,  journalist.  So- 
cialist; bom  187 1 ;  educated  Eton  and  Trinity 
College,  Cunbridge.  Fellow  of  Trinity,  1897; 
visited  India,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China, 
Japan,  and  United  States  of  America;  lived  in 
the  Mansfield  House,  University  Settlement. 
Went  to  South  Africa,  1900;  on  return  became 
honorary  secretary  of  South  African  Women's 
and  Children's  Redress  Fimd;  obtained  a  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Echo,  and  edited  the  paper 
1903-c;  editor  of  the  Labor  Record  and  Revtew 
and  "The  Reformers'  Year  Book."  He  is  author 
of  "Local  Variations  in  Wages"  (joint);  "The 
Heart  of  the  Empire."  Address:  87  Clement's 
Inn,  Strand,  W.  C.,  London,  England. 

LAWSOH,  SIR  WILFRID:  Temperance  re- 
former; bom  i8j9,  son  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  of 
Aspatria,  Cumberland,  and  succeeded  to  the 
title  and  estates  of  his  father,  who  died  in  1867. 
A  lifelong  advocate  and  supporter  of  the  tem- 
perance movement,  he  became  its  chief  represent- 
ative in  Parliament,  being  elected  for  Carlisle  in 
1859.  In  March,  1864,  he  first  moved  for  leave 
to  introduce  the  measure  known  as  the  Permis- 
sive Bill,  the  main  principle  of  which  is  the  g[iving 
to  two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  of  any  parish  or 
township  an  absolute  veto  upon  all  licenses  for 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  granted  within 
their  districts.  The  bifl  was  supported  by  forty 
members.  At  the  general  election  of  1865  he  was 
defeated,  but  was  successful  as  a  supporter  of 
Gladstone  in  1868  and  represented  Carlisle  until 
1885.  He  succeeded,  in  1880,  in  carrying  his 
"Local  Option"  resolution  by  a  majority  of 
twenty-six.  In  1885  he  stood  for  the  new 
Cockermouth  division  of  Ctmiberland,  but  was  de- 
feated. In  1886,  as  a  Gladstonian  Liberal,  he 
gained  the  seat  by  a  large  majority,  and  again  in 
1892  and  1895,  but  was  defeated  m  1900. 

He  was  president  of  the  United  Kingdom  Tem- 
perance Alliance,  and  active  in  all  temperance 
work.     He  died  in  1896. 

LEAGUE  OF  AMERICAIT  MUinCIPALITIES: 
Organized  Oct.  38-30,  1907.  The  objects  of  the 
League  of  American  Municipalities  are :  The  gen- 
eral improvement  and  facilitation  of  every  branch 
of  municipal  administration  by  the  following 
means:  First.  The  perpetuation  of  the  organiza- 
tion as  an  agency  for  the  cooperation  of  American 
cities  in  the  practical  study  of  all  questions  per- 
taining to  municipal  administration.  Second.  The 
holding  of  annual  conventions  for  the  discussion 
of  contemporaneous  municipal  affairs.  Third. 
The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  central 
bureau  of  information  for  the  collection,  compila- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  statistics,  reports,  and 
all  kinds  of  information  relative  to  municipal 
government.  The  membership  of  the  Lea^e  m- 
cludes  nearly  all  of  the  important  cities  m  this 
country  and  Canada.  Secretary,  John  Mac  Vicar, 
x8  Broadway,  New  York. 

LEAGUE  FOR  THE  TAXATION  OF  LAITD 
VALUES,  THE  ENGLISH  AND  THE  SCOTCH: 
The  En^ish  League  for  the  taxation  of  land 
values  is  the  name  adopted  in  1902  by  the  Land 
Restoration  League  (which  see).  The  league 
was  at  that  time  reorganized.  The  obiect  of  the 
league  is  explained  in  its  title.    At  the  general 


election,  Jan.,  1906,  sixtr  members  of  the  league 
stood  as  candidates,  01  whom  forty-five  were 
successful.  The  president  of  the  league  has  pro- 
moted a  Sessional  Committee  for  the 'advocacy 
of  the  taxation  of  land  values,  which  has  been 
joined  by  about  380  members.  Draft  clauses 
for  the  valuation  of  land  have  been  prepared,  and 
submitted  to  the  government.  At  the  suggestion 
of  the  committee,  the  government  has  issued  as 
a  White  paper  a  translation  of  Prussian  State 
documents  as  to  the  introduction  of  the  Assess- 
ment Real  Estate  on  the  basis  of  its  market  value 
for  local  purposes.  The  league  has  an  organ. 
Land  Values  (.id.),  published  monthly  in  con- 
nection with  the  Scotch.  Its  President  is  J.  H. 
Whitley,  M.  P.;  General  Secretary,  Frederick 
Verinder,  376  and  377,  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

The  Scotch  League  for  the  taxation  of  land 
values  was  until  1^04  carried  on  under  the  name 
of  the  Scottish  Single  Tax  League.  There  is 
also  a  lea^e  in  Edinburgh.  Hon.  secretary,  G. 
D.  Valentme,  13,  Pitt  Street.  During  the  general 
election  the  league  published  half  a  million  copies 
of  "Land  Taxation"  leaflets  and  questions  to 
candidates.  It  uses  the  paper  Z.a>u^Va/u«5,  with 
the  English  league.  Its  President  is  James' 
Fairlie  (Falkirk).  Secretary,  John  Paul,  13  Dun- 
das  Street,  Glasgow. 

LEASE,  MART  E.:  Lecturer  and  writer;  bom 
Ridgway,  Pa.,  1853 ;  removed  to  Kansas  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  1885.  Entering  politics  in 
the  interests  of  the  Union  Labor  Party  and  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  |  she  made  161  speeches  in  the 
campaign  c^  i9°o>  resulting  in  the  election  of 
William  A.  Pener  as  United  States  senator  and 
defeating  Senator  Ingalls.  She  was  appointed 
President  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  In 
1001  she  was  strongly  supported  for  the  position 
ot  United  States  senator.  She  has  since  that  date 
mainly  given  her  attention  to  magazine  articles 
on  economic  and  political  themes.  She  is  author 
of  "The  Problem  of  Civilization  Solved"  and 
numerous  articles.  Address :  80  East  1 3  ist  Street, 
New  York. 

LECLAIRE,  EDME  JEAN:  Introducer  of 
profit-sharing;  bom  1801 ;  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  arrived  penniless  in  Paris;  beccune  a  journey- 
man house  painter;  1837  set  up  on  his  own 
account,  and  was  successful;  1834  was  chosen 
to  paint  the  Bank  of  France  and  other  large 
buildings.  By  a  series  of  experiments  he  learned 
how  to  avoid  the  use  of  poisonous  white  lead. 
Feb.  15,  1842,  Leclaire  annotmced  his  intention 
of  introducing  a  system  of  profit-sharing  among 
his  men.  He  was  laughed  at  and  suspected  by 
his  men;  but  when  he  divided  13,266  francs 
among  them— $50  on  an  average  to  a  man — they 
ceased  to  laugh;  1843-47  an  average  of  $3,750 
was  divided  among  about  eighty  men;  1838  he 
established  a  mutual  aid  society  among  his  men ; 
1853  he  organized  a  complete  system  of  profit- 
shanng;  in  i860  established  a  system  of  old-age 
pensions;  1864  the  society  became  incorporateid 
as  the  Mutual  Aid  Society.  In  1865  Leclaire 
retired  and  became  maire  of  Herblay,  where  he 
.died  Tul^  10,  1873.  The  month  before  his  death 
the  Maison  Leclaire  divided  $10,000  between 
about  600  men.  The  society  still  lives.  (See 
Profit-Sharing.) 

As  with  many  who  have  applied  genius  to 
philanthropy,  the  fountain  of  Leclaire's  enthusi- 
asm was  essentially  religious,  tho  of  a  kind  un- 
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connected  with  the  special  do^as  of  any  par- 
ticular Christian  body.  How  intensely  he  held 
the  "great  commandment"  of  Christian  morality 
appears  from  the  following  words  written  in 
sight  of  death,  when  he  felt  "sincerity"  to  be 
"more  than  ever  a  duty": 

I  beliave  in  the  God  who  has  written  in  our  hearts  the  law 
of  duty,  the  law  o{  piognat,  the  law  of  the  sacrifice  of  one's 
self  for  others.  I  submit  myself  to  His  will,  I  bow  before 
the  mysteries  of  His  power  and  of  our  destiny.  I  am  the 
humble  disciple  of  Him  who  has  told  us  to  do  to  others  what 
we  would  have  others  do  to  us  and  to  love  our  neighbor  as 
ourselves:  it  is  in  this  sense  that  I  desire  to  remain  a  Christian 
until  my  last  brsath. 

LECLAIRE,  nX.:  A  cooperative  village  at 
Edwardsville,  111.,  near  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  founded 
in  1890  by  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson  {q.  v.),  the  million- 
aire cooperator  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  employees  in 
his  factory  ^for  making  plumbers'  supplies). 

Leclaire  oifiers  from  almost  all  model  vil- 
lages" in  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Nelson  has  in- 
duced his  employees  to  develop  their  own  homes, 
rather  than  to  depend  on  him  to  create  a  village 
for  them.  As  a  true  Tolstoyan,  Mr.  Nelson  would 
have  no  compulsion,  and  not  much  leading.  He 
has  simply  himself  lived  among  his  employees, 
conducted  his  own  business  firmly,  built  his  own 
attractive  and  practical  house,  developed  his  own 
garden ;  and  has  shown  his  employees  how  they 
could  go  and  do  the  same,  out  of  their  wages. 
Leclaire  differs,  too,  from  most  other  model  villages 
in  that  it  sells  lots  outright,  on  the  instalment  plan, 
to  the  employees,  and  then  allows  the  employee 
landowner,  subiect  to  a  very  few  restrictions,  to 
do  what  he  wiU  with  his  own.  Tho  the  houses 
are  not  all,  and  the  place  is  not  all,  quite  so  artis- 
tic as  it  might  be  otherwise,  it  is  free,  and  has  the 
grace  of  freedom  and  variety,  and  lack  of  artifi- 
ciality and  stiffness.  There  are  some  100  houses 
in  all  (only  la  rented,  the  rest  belonging  to  the 
employees).  The  houses  average  26  by  33  feet, 
on  about  one  third  of  an  acre.  They  are  mainly 
wood,  and  usually  of  one  story.  The  rented  houses 
rent  for  9io  to  S13  per  month,  and  the  land  is  sold 
for  from  $3  to  $3.50  per  front  foot.  It  shows 
what  well-treated  American  workmen  will  do  for 
themselves  with  homes  and  gardens,  when  given 
the  opporttmity.  Cooperation  has  developed  a 
club-house,  bowling-alleys,  billiard-rooms,  tennis 
courts,  school,  kindergarten,  industrial  school, 
library,  and  public  hall. 

LEDmCKL    ALBXAHDBR:      Russian-Polish 

journalist  and  politician;  bom  in  1866.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  college  of  Minsk  and  of  the  Demi- 
doff  Law  Lyceum  (1889);  was  admitted  to  the 
Moscow  bar,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Law- 
yers' Council  (1904).  He  represented  Minsk  in 
the  first  Duma  where  he  joined  the  Constitutional 
Democrats,  and  soon  became  the  most  promi- 
nent and  radical  member  of  this  party  from  Po- 
land. He  is  chairman  of  the  Moscow  Society  for 
Popular  Amendments,  of  the  Polish  Benevolent 
Society,  and  a  contributor  to  the  newspapers, 
notably  to  Russkaya  Mysl  (Russian  Thought), 
Ruskiya  Viyedomosti  (Russian  News),  and  others. 

LEE,  ALGERlTOir :  Editor  of  The  Worker;  bom 
Dubuque,  Iowa,  1873 ;  educated  in  public  schools, 
Fishkill,  N.  Y.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota;  has  been  actively  connected 
with  the  Socialist  movement  since  1895;  dele- 
gate to  National  Convention  of  Socialist  Party 
at  Chicago,  1904,  and  to  International  Socialist 


Congresses  at  Amsterdam,  1004,  and  Stuttgart, 
1906.  Mr.  Lee  is  a  member  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee of  the  Socialist  Party  for  1906;  he  is  a  So- 
cialist of  the  strict  party  type;  has  been  editor  of 
The  Worker,  Socialist  weekly  paper,  since  1899. 
Address:  15  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 

LEE,  H.  W.:  General  secretary  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Federation;  bom  1865  in  London. 
In  1883  he  attended  a  meeting  of  Bradlaugh's  and 
read  "Socialism  Made  Plain  ;  both  events  were 
causes  for  joining  the  Social  Democratic  Federa- 
tion. He  gave  up  his  employment  to  become 
assistant  secretary  of  the  Federation  in  Aug., 
1885,  under  Champion,  and  was  elected  general 
secretary  a  few  months  later.  He  has  completed 
twenty-one  years  in  that  office,  and  has  declined 
municipal  or  parliamentary  honors,  since  he  en- 
joys his  present  work  and  gives  it  his  whole  at- 
tention. Address:  31a  Maiden  Lane,  Covent 
Garden,  W.  C,  London,  England. 

LEIPZIGER,  HEITRY  M.:  Supervisor  of 
Lectures,  New  York  City  Board  of  Education; 
bom  Manchester,  England,  1854;  attended  Man- 
chester Grammar  School,  but  coming  to  America 
in  1865,  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York ;  studied  law 
at  Columbia  Law  School,  graduating  LL.B.  in 
187s-  Early  took  a  deep  interest  in  associations 
of  a  philanthropic  and  cultural  character,  es- 
pecially public  libraries  and  young  men's  asso- 
ciations. Devoted  much  study  to  industrial  ed- 
ucation; in  1884  selected  to  organize  the  Hebrew 
Technical  Institute,  one  of  the  pioneer  schools 
for  instruction  in  the  manual  arts  in  the  United 
States.  Received  in  1888  the  degree  Ph.D. 
from  Columbia  University.  In  1890  was  com- 
missioned to  organize  the  public  lecture  system 
of  New  York,  a  work  whicn  has  expanded  until 
it  is  now  become  practically  a  thoroughly  or^n- 
ized  system  for  the  education  of  adults.  The 
system  is  being  adopted  in  other  cities.  Chair- 
man, 1887-1903,  of  the  Aguilar  Public  Library. 
Dr.  Leipziger  believes  that  true  social  inform 
comes  best  through  the  diffusion  of  education, 
and  that  the  schoolhouse  should  therefore  be- 
come a  social  and  civic  center  for  the  adults  as 
well  as  the  children  of  the  community.  He  be- 
lieves also  that  social  reform  will  be  largely  ad- 
vanced by  adapting  the  school  to  the  "all  round" 
training  of  the  child  by  the  State  maintaining 
techni(^  and  trade  schools  as  well  as  the  so- 
called  English  and  classical  schools.  Address: 
Board  of  Education,  New  York. 

LEO,  VICTOR;  Imperial  councilor  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Imperial  Statistical  Office  in  Berlin; 
also  of  the  International  Statistical  Institute, 
and  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  was  bom 
Nov.  9,  1871,  in  London,  England,  but  studied  in 
the  universities  of  Berlin,  Freiburg,  Rome,  and 
also  in  Paris;  received  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  and 
after  passing  the  civil  service  examinations  from 
1893  to  1897,  became  a  member  of  the  Imperial 
Commissbn  to  the  Paris  Exposition  *of  1900. 
In  1903  he  entered  upon  his  present  position  and 
became  editor  of  the  Reichs  Arbeitsblatt.  Polit- 
ically he  is  a  conservative  and  believes  that  the 
State  should  assist  wherever  men  are  not  able 
to  help  themselves.  He  is  the  author  of  "Die 
Anklagen  gegen  die  Groldwahrune"  (looi); 
"  Entwickelungstendenzen  des  'V^^lthandels" 
(1901);  "DerStaat  und  die  Kartelle"   (1909); 
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"Deutschlands  Welthandelsstellung  im  Bild" 
^1904);  "Die  Versichening  gesen  die  Folgen  der 
Arbeitslosigkeit"  (1906).  Address:  Gninewald, 
Berlin,  Germany,  Parkstrasse  26. 

LB  PLAY,  PIERRE  GUILLATniB  FREDERIC: 

Sociologist;  bom  at  La  Ravidre,  Saint  Sauveur, 
in  1806.  Deeply  imprest  with  the  sorrows  of 
the  poor  around  his  early  home,  he  came  to 
Paris  to  study  in  the  Ecole  Polytechnique. 
Graduating  with  honors,  he  started,  in  1839, 
with  Reynaud,  and  traveled  for  many  years 
through  all  Europe  studying  social  facts.  In 
1840  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  metal- 
lurgy in  the  School  of  Mines,  and  later  was  In- 
spector-General of  Mines.  Coming  under  notice 
of  the  emperor,  he  was  repeatedly  appointed 
head  of  various  scientific  expeditions,  particularly 
that  of  1867.  In  1855  he  published  "Les ouvriers 
europ^ns.  In  1856  he  founded  "La  soci^t^  in- 
temationale  des  ^udes  pratiques  d'^conomie  so- 
ciale."  In  1864  he  published  "  La  rdforme  sociale 
en  France  deduite  de  I'observation  compart  des 
peuples  europfens";  in  1870,  "  L'organisation  du 
travail."  In  1873  founded  "Les  unions  de  la 
paix  sociale,"  which,  in  1890,  had  3,000  mem- 
bers. In  1 88 1  commenced  "La  r^forme  sociale," 
the  organ  of  these  imions.  In  its  first  number 
it  declared  that  France,  in  the  present  century, 
had  had  eleven  revolutions  and  nineteen  suc- 
cessive constitutions,  as  the  result  of  utter  chaos 
in  social  ideas.  Hence  it  argued  the  need  for 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  patient  study  of 
facts.  Le  Play  is  often  called  a  Liberal  Christian 
Socialist;  yet,  tho  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  does  not 
emphasize  religion,  and  is  as  opposed  to  socialism 
as  to  laisset-faire.  He  simply  desired  truth 
drawn  from  facts,  and  set  himself  and  his  fol- 
lowers to  collecting  these.  His  remedy  for  social 
ills  is  a  rehabilitation  of  the  powers  once  vested 
in  the  father  of  a  family  and  m  the  conductor  of 
a  workshop.  The  family  organization  is  not  to 
be  patriarchal,  but  what  he  calls  the  famille 
souche,  with  a  restoration  of  the  now  limited 
freedom  of  bequest.  H.  Higes  has  written  the 
best  English  account  of  Le  Play  in  the  Quar- 
terly Journal  of  Economics,  Boston,  July,  1890. 

LBROY-BEAULIBU,  PIERRE  PAUL:  Jour- 
nalist; economist;  bom  1843,  at  Satmiur;  study- 
ing in  Paris,  Bonn,  and  Berlin,  he  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and 
held  editorial  positions  upon  the  staff  of  several 
prominent  journals  and  magazines;  was  pro- 
fessor of  finance  in  the  School  of  Political  Sci- 
ence. In  1880  succeeded  Michel  Chevalier  at  the 
Collie  de  France.  Leroy-Beaulieu  is  an  ad- 
herent of  the  liberal  school.  His  chief  work  is 
his  "Traits  des  sciences  des  finances,"  the  best 
French  work  on  the  subject,  and  full  of  learning 
and  research.  He  is  also  well  known  for  his  "Le 
Collectivisme";  "La  r^artition  des  richesses"; 
"L'dtat  modeme  et  ses  fonctions".  He  is  the 
editor  of  L'economiste  Franfaise.  Address: 
Avenue  Bois  de  Boulogne  37,  Paris,  France. 

LESLIE,  THOHAS  EDWARD  CUFFE:  Pro- 
fessor of  jurisprudence;  bom  in  Ireland  in  1837.  • 
He  was  called  to  the  English  bar,  but  turned  his 
attention  to  literature,  and  contributed  to  the 
qttarterly^  magazines.  Professor  of  jurisprudence 
and  political  economy  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast, 
for  twenty-five  years.  Died  in  1883.  Cossasays 
of  him  in  "Introduction  to  Political  Economy   : 


Hia  learned  uid  eminently  readable  tracts  on  appHed 
economic*  all  take  up  questiona  of  reform,  and  he  is  apeoally 

eitnted  in  bis  arguments  against  indirect  taxation,  and  in 
vor  of  emancipating  land  tenure  from  the  last  remnants  of 
feudal  bondage.  His  schooling  was  partly  under  Sir  Henry 
Maine  and  partly  acquired  by  his  own  frequent  and  extended 
travels.  By  this  means  he  acquired  convictions  regarding 
the  historical  development  of  economics  which  led  him  to 
take  a  position  unique  in  Great  Britain,  where  be  was  for  a 
long  time  the  solitary  and  always  the  most  enthusiastic 
adherent  OI  view*  which  Roscher  and  Knies  defended  in 
Germany.  The  manuscript  of  his  most  extensive  work  was 
lost  in  iS7>,  so  that  all  that  we  now  have  to  represent  him  is 
scattered  through  various  reviews  in  the  shape  of  essays.  .  .  . 
He  rejects  in  so  many  words  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  rlassirsl  schools — their  conception  of  the  desin  for  wealth 
npon  which  all  their  deductions  depend — because  it  is  at  one 
and  the  same  time  too  vague  and  too  one-sided. 

LEVASSBUR,  PIERRE  ^HILE:  Political 
economist;  bom  in  1828,  at  Paris,  France;  edu- 
cated at  Bourbon  College,  later  known  as  Lyc^ 
Bonaparte;  entered  the  Normal  School  in  1849; 
from  1853  to  1854  was  assistant  professor  of 
the  Lycas  d'Alenjon.  After  this  was  professor 
of  rhetoric  at  Besan^on.  Appointed  professor  of 
history  in  the  Lyc6e  Napoleon  at  Paris  in  1861. 
Member  of  various  scientific  societies  and  of  the 
Committee  on  Historical  Works,  was  elected  in 
x868  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and 
Political  Science  in  place  of  M.  Duchatel.  Since 
1876  has  occupied  the  chair  of  history  and 
economics  and  of  geography  in  the  College  de 
France,  and  the  chair  of  statistics  and  economic 
geography  in  School  of  Political  Science,  and  has 
taken  part  in  all  international  congresses  of 
statistics  held  in  Europe  during  recent  years. 
Member  of  the  Section  of  Agricultural  Legislation, 
Soci^td  Centrale  d' Agriculture,  president  of  the 
Commission  of  Statistics  and  Primary  Education, 
and  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Dr. 
Levasseur  has  won  consecutively  three  competi- 
tive prizes  of  the  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences  for  papers  on  historical  and  economic 
questions  relating  to  the  working  classes  in 
France.  Author  of  a  number  of  valuable  con- 
tributions to  economic  magazines  and  reviews. 
He  is  best  known  by  his  almost  encyclopedic 
work  upon  the  "Condition  of  the  Working  Classes 
in  France  Before  and  Since  the  Revolution." 
Address:  College  de  Fr&nce,  Paris. 

LEVELER^  THE :  A  radical  party  in  the  army 
of  the  Long  Parliament,  formed  when  the  army 
had  overawed  Parliament  and  sent  Charles  I.  to 
Hampton  Court  in  1647.  The  reforms  proposed 
by  it  included  the  leveling  of  all  ranks  and  the 
equalization  of  all  titles  and  estates  in  the  whole 
kingdom.  Some  of  the  officers  were  cashiered  in 
1649,  but  the  party  continued  its  propaganda 
after  Cromwell's  departure  for  Ireland  and  raised 
mutinies  in  the  army.  Their  organ.  The  Leveler, 
demanded  in  politics:  (i)  The  impartial  authority 
of  the  law;  (2)  the  power  of  Parliament  for  legis- 
lation; (3)  absolute  equality  before  the  law;  (4) 
arming  of  the  people  for  enforcing  the  law  and 
protecting  their  liberty.  In  religion:  (i)  Abso- 
lute liberty  of  conscience;  (2)  freedom  of  inter- 
pretation and  of  action  according  to  the  dictates 
of  conscience ;  (3)  a  distinction  in  religion  between 
its  aspects  as  revelation — which  is  a  private 
affair — and  as  action,  which  is  subject  to  the 
temporal  authorities;  (4)  discontinuation  of  all 
strife  about  theological  doctrines  and  forms  of 
worship.  The  sect  was  short-lived,  and  disap- 
peared at  the  time  of  the  Restoration. 

LEVIR,  SHMARYA:  Russian  journalist  and 
Zionistic  preacher  in  the  synagogue  of  Vilna ;  bora 
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1867.  He  graduated  from  the  College  of  Minsk  in 
1886  and  from  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1894 
with  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  Afterward  he  was  a 
rabbi  for  a  time,  but  interested  himself  in  politics 
and  represented  Vilna  at  the  first  Duma,  wtiere  he 
joined  the  Constitutional  Democrats. 

LIBERAL  PARTY,  THE  (ENGLISH) :  The  fol- 
lowing statement  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Ban- 
nerman  is  reprinted  (in  briefi  by  permission  from 
the  World  Work,  Chicago,  March,  1905: 

What  is  the  Liberal  policy?  Our  very  name 
gives  the  answer.  We  stand  for  liberty.  Our 
policy  is  the  policy  of  freedom.  It  is  the  policy 
of  freedom  in  all  things  that  afiect  the  life  of  the 
people,  freedom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  trade, 
mtemal  and  external;  freedom  of  industry,  of 
combination  and  cooperation ;  from  class  ascend- 
ency,  from  injurious  privileges  and  monopolies; 
freedom  for  each  man  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
powers  and  faculties  implanted  in  him ;  and  with 
the  view  of  securing  and  guarding  these  and  other 
interests,  freedom  of  Parliament,  for  all  to  elect 
to  the  governing  body  of  the  nation  the  represent- 
atives of  their  own  choice. 

That  is  the  Liberal  policy. 

It  may  accurately  be  said  that  there  is  practi- 
cally but  one  great  impediment  in  the  way  of  a 
sweeping  iinprovement  which  would  elevate  the 
physical  and  moral  welfare  of  the  people.  This 
IS  the  interest,  and  the  overdue  regard  to  the  in- 
terest, of  the  landowner,  and  the  political  and 
social  influence  that  he  and  his  class  can  exercise. 
Let  the  value  of  land  be  assessed  independently  of 
the  buildings  upon  it,  and  upon  such  valuation 
let  contributions  be  made  to  those  public  services 
which  create  the  value. 

What  is  our  rating  system?  It  is  a  tax  upon 
industry  and  labor,  upon  enterprise,  upon  im- 
provement; it  is  a  tax  which  is  the  direct  cause  of 
much  of  the  suffering  and  •  over- 
?rliioivlei  P°wi'°K  i^^  the  towns.  Overcrowding 
is  not  a  symptom  only,  but  a  cause 
of  poverty,  because  it  demoralizes  its 
victims  and  forces  them  to  find  relief  in  excesses. 
By  throwing  the  taxes  on  site  values,  communities 
which  have  created  these  values  will  be  set  free, 
free  in  the  sense  that  they  can  expand,  free  to 
direct  their  own  destinies. 

Foremost  among  our  domestic  duties  is  the 
succor  of  the  masses  who  are  in  poverty.  If  it 
can  be  shown  that  poverty,  whether  it  be  ma- 
terial poverty  or  povertv  of  physique  and  of 
energy,  is  associated  with  economic  conditions 
which,  tho  supported  by  the  laws  of  the  country, 
are  nevertheless  contrary  to  economic  laws  and 
considerations  and  to  public  policy,  the  State  can 
intervene  without  fear  of  doing  harm.  Is  there 
any  lack  of  such  conditions  among  us?  I  fear 
not.  The  country  is  still  largely  governed  by 
castes,  and  it  has  to  compete  with  nations  which 
have  shaken  off  feudal  ways  and  privileges  which 
we  continue  to  tolerate. 

First  of  all,  the  whole  range  of  reforms  which 
seem  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  simplify  and 
complete  our  electoral  and  legislative  machinery 
is  the  simplification  of  registration.  The  aboli- 
tion of  the  plural  vote,  the  reduction  of  electoral 
expenses,  the  removal  of  every  bar  to  the  free 
choice  of  electors,  and,  above  aU,  the  adjustment 
of  the  relations  between  the  two  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, are  changes  which  the  workingman  ought 
to  claim  as  his  birthright.  It  is  these  that  will 
give  him  the  power  to  obtain,  with  the  consent 


and  cooperation  of  other  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, changes  which  he  especially  desires  and  de- 
mands, without  waiting  upon  the  condescending 
benevolence  or  the  grudging  necessities  of  the 
hereditary  House. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  and  enforced 
that  the  way  to  go  to  work  to  organize  the  home 
market  is  not  the  crude  and  uneoual  and  exploded 
method  of  setting  up  tariffs.  It  is  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living,  abolishing  those  centers  of 
stagnant  misery  which  are  a  disgrace  to  our 
name,  and  when  once  the  home  market  is  so  or- 
ganized the  demand  for  labor  will  be  lai^ger  and 
more  sustained,  and  more  capable  of  insuring 
itself  against  fluctuation. 

The  wisest  course  is  to  attack  these  bad  con- 
ditions boldly  and  fearlessly :  to  abolish  them,  or, 
if  we  cannot  do  that,  to  modify  them;  deal  rigor- 
ously with  vested  interests  ana  monopolies  which 
cause  public  injury  or  stand  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement; enlarge  the  powers  of  local  authori- 
ties, readjust  our  taxing  system,  and  so  alter  our 
land  laws  as  to  increase  the  supply  of  houses  and 
of  available  land  in  towns,  and  alike  equalize 
burdens  local  as  well  as  imperial ;  give — as  far  as 
laws  and  customs  can  give  it — a  chance  to  every 
man. 

The  condemnation  of  the  Education  Act,  as 
ignoring  popular  rights,  as  excluding  from  their 
proper  share  of  influence  the  parent  and  the  tax- 
payer,  the   two   classes  most  con- 

Kmmvtsi  <^">^>  ^^^  <^  writing  upon  the  door 
of  entry  to  a  great  and  honorable 
and  beneficent  profession  a  sectarian 
test — that  is  a  standing  condemnation  which 
time  can  never  wither,  ft  must  be  put  an  end  to 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  public,  whose  money 
is  taken,  and  who  as  patriots  and  as  parents  are 
intensely  interested  in  the  character  and  quaUty 
and  nature  of  the  education  given  to  children  at 
the  most  receptive  period  of  their  lives,  must  have 
the  command  in  l^s  matter,  and  not  any  self- 
constituted  body  of  managers,  or  any  man, 
whether  he  be  parson  or  layman. 

Another  great  object  will  be  to  improve  our 
land  system  and  our  agricultural  conditions  so  as 
to  keep  more  men  on  the  soil  and  take  others 
back  to  it.  It  is  not  in  our  colonies  only,  and  our 
dependencies  across  the  seas,  that  we  have  a  great 
estate  to  develop;  we  have  it  here  under  our  eyes. 
Let  us  try  the  experiment  of  getting  the  people  on 
the  soil  and  encouraging  them  to  engage  all  their 
ener^es  in  its  improvement.  We  must  try  to 
get  nd  of  anything  that  hinders  the  development 
of  agriculture,  restrictions  that  we  have  outgrown, 
and  habits  that  belong  to  a  patriarchal  state  of 
things. 

There  is  a  general  awakening  and  broadening 
of  view  on  this  subject.  There  is  a  growing  belief 
in  cooperative  methods,  both  in  purchase,  transit, 
dairying,  and  in  the  application  of  scientific  proc- 
esses, in  the  adoption  of  what  may  be  called  a 
forward  policy  to  meet  the  changes  and  surmount 
the  difSculties  which  time  has  brought  with  it. 

I  hold  that  there  are  three  main  divisions  of 
operation  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  rural  population.  First  of  all,  it  is  necessary 
to  provide  healthy,  comfortable  homes  in  thie 
country.  Secondly,  there  is  the  furnishing  to 
the  laborer  in  the  country  the  opportunity  of  a 
career,  so  that  by  industry  and  mtelligence  he 
may  raise  himself.  Third,  there  should  be  free- 
dom in  that  career. 

I  stand  by  my  ideal  and  I  object  to  that  of  the 
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past  government  as  to  the  armaments  which  we 
need.  The  difEerence  between  us  is  crucial  and 
fundamental.  I  claim  that  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  vie,  and  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  for 
us  to  attempt  to  vie,  with  our  great  military  con- 
tinental neighbors. 

It  is  necessary  for  our  position,  for  the  nature 
and  character  of  this  empire,  that  we  have  a  very 
strong  navy  having  full  conmiand  of  the  sea.  But 
the  increase  of  our  navy  estimates  has  been  90 
per  cent  since  1895.  Is  this  race  forced  upon  us 
by  the  ambitions  and  actions  of  other  powers,  or 
is  it  in  any  degree  our  ambitions,  our  actions  that 
are  forcing  it  upon  them  ?  B  ut  there  is  another  line 
of  defense  which  comes  before  arm  v  and  navy,  and 
that  is  "friendly  relations  with  other  countries." 

The  insane  race  and  rivalry  of  armament  does 
not  conduce  to  the  strenj^hening  of  these  friendly 
relations.  The  authoritative  unanimous  voice 
and  opinion  and  direction  of  all  the  great  powers 
of  the  world  demanded  at  The  Hague  their  limi- 
tation for  the  material  and  moral  welfare  of  hu- 
manity. Overtures  to  this  effect  have  been  made 
and  rejected.  Let  us  make  them  again  and  again 
tmtil  we  succeed.  A  great  step  was  accom- 
plished for  civilization  and  humanity  when  a 
shrine  was  set  up  consecrated  to  the  common  in- 
terests, common  conscience,  and  the  common  pur- 
poses of  the  human  race. 

The  question  of  the  better  government  of 
Ireland  directly  and  imperatively  concerns  both 
parties.  The  principle  of  self-government,  the 
principle  that  the  elective  element  shall  be  the 
governing  element  in  Ireland,  remains,  in  my 
view,  the  only  principle  consonant  with  our  con- 
stitutional habits  and  practise,  and,  above  all,  the 
only  principle  that  wul  ever  work.  Freedom  is 
our  Irey-note.     Freedom  and  equality. 

Hbnry  Campbbll-Bannbrman. 

LIBERT7:  Few  words  in  the  English  language 
are  more  used  in  the  literature  of  social  reform 
than  the  word  liberty,  yet  few  words  have  been 
less  carefully  defined.  What  definitions  have 
been  given  have  been  often  contradictory  and 
often  utterly  unphilosophical.  Cicero  says : ' '  The 
essence  of  liberty  is  to  live  Just  as  you  choose" 
{potestas  Vivendi  ut  velis)  ("De  Officiis,"  Book  I., 
oiap.  XX.).  This  is  perhaps  to-day  both  the  pop- 
ular and  the  abstract  conception  of  liberty;  but 
all  science,  philosophy,  and  experience  agree  to- 
day in  declaring  that  no  such  liberty  is  possible 
to  a  finite  being.  The  following  quotations  will 
show  to  what  an  extent  modem  science  denies 
that  there  is  any  freedom  of  the  will: 

"  I  know  at  no  writer  not  a  theoloeian  pure  and  simple  that 
sees  the  length  of  claimins  this  for  the  will "  (George  Lacy,  in 
Liberty  and  Law,"  p.  53).  "The  terms  have  no  application 
to  the  subject"  (Bains  "Emotion  and  Will,"  chap.  ».). 
"Han's  voutions  are  not  self -caused,  but  determined  by 
•piritual  antecedents,  in  such  sorts  that  when  the  antecedents 
an  the  same,  the  vobtions  will  always  be  the  same  "  (Mill  on 
Hamilton,  pp.  493-3).  "  There  is  notJiins  existing  in  the  world 
which  is  absolutely  alone — entirely  free  mm  inseparable  rela- 
tionship to  some  other  thing  or  things.  Freedom,  therefore, 
ii  only  intelligible  as  meaning  the  being  free  from  some  land  01 
nstiaint"  (Agyle,  "Reign  of  Law,"  chap.  vi.).  "The  will  of 
the  animal,  as  well  as  that  of  man,  is  never  free  "  (E.  Haackel, 
"History  of  Creation,"  vol.  i.,  p.  137).  "The  feelings  in  my 
■     '      Jul  ■ 


t  in  the  moment  <n  voluntary  choice  have  been 

preceded  by  fitets  out  of  my  consciousness,  which  are  related. 
to  them  in  a  imifonn  manner,  so  that  if  the  previous  facts  had 
been  accurately  known,  the  voluntary  choice  might  have  been 
predicted"  (W.  K.  Clifford,  "Right  and  Wrong."  p.  i6>). 
'  Psychical  dianges  either  conform  to  law  or  they  do  not.  If 
they  do  not  conform  to  law,  no  science  of  psychology  is 
poMble.  If  they  do  conform  to  law,  there  cannot  be  anv 
■nch  thing  as  freewill "  (H.  Spencer,  Ptinctples  of  Psychd- 
osy,"  put.  It.,  |  so). 


Many  theologians  and  some  philosophers  as- 
sert the  freedom  of  the  will,  but  even  they  usually 
maintain  that  the  will  is  only  free  within  the  lim- 
its of  its  own  moral  nature. 

Says  T.  D.  Woolsey: 

For  a  finite  beiiig,  moral  excellence,  united  with  the  great- 
est perfection  of  intellect  pertaining  to  human  nature,  win 
make  the  best  course  of  action  certain  within  bis  sphere  of 
existence  (Johnson's  "Cyclopedia,"  article  "Liberty  ). 

It  follows  that  moral  deficiencies  and  lower 
grades  of  intellect  make  lower  causes  of  action 
equally  necessary.  As  for  experience,  from  the 
child  who  cries  for  the  moon  to  the  absolute 
monarch  or  the  beggar,  who  both  have  their 
wills  continually  crossed,  all  life  shows  that  no 
man  can  do  whatever  he  will.  Scientifically, 
philosophically,  experimentally,  absolute  free- 
dom for  finite  beings  is  an  impossibility. 

Says  F.  J.  Stephens  ("Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity,"  p.  13): 

Freedom  is  only  intellimble  as  meaning  the  being  free  from 
some  particular  kind  of  restraint;  therefore,  in  political 
science,  when  one  speaks  of  political,  economic,  or  other 
liberty,  one  should  explain  from  what  Idnd  of  restraints 
freedom  is  meant. 

"From  excessive  liberty  tyranny  springs  as  cer- 
tainly as  a  tree  from  its  roots"  (Plato's  Repub- 
lic"). 

Economic  freedom  may  not  mean  liberty,  be- 
cause one  may  still  be  the  slave  of  social  laws. 
Hence,  in  considerations  of  liberty,  freedom 
must  be  balanced  with  freedom,  and  the  greatest 
amount  of  freedom  chosen.  Thus,  moved  by 
various  considerations  and  influenced  by  various 
social,  political,  and  industrial  environments, 
Uberty  has  been  very  variously  conceived,  as  the 
following  definitions  will  show: 

"Liberty  consists  in  the  safe  and  sacred  possession  of  a 
man's  property"  (Pox,  quoted  by  W.  Roscher,  vol.  i,,  p.  336). 
"  Politicaf  liberty  consists  in  security  or,  at  all  events,  in  the 
opinion  that  we  enjoy  security  "  (Montesquieu,  "  Spirit  of  the 
laws,"  book  la,  oiap.  ii.).  "Liberty  is  the  freedom  to  do 
what  the  law  permits"  (Montesquieu,  "Spirit  of  the  Laws," 
book  a,  chap.  ui.).  Bentham  makes  liberty  to  consist  in  the 
freedom  to  follow  fourteen  specific  sources  of  pleasure,  which 
he  names  ("  Principles  of  Morals,"  vol.  i.,  chap.  v.).  Mill  says 
that  liberty  "is  toe  principle  that  the  sole  end  for  which 
mankind  are  warranted  individually  or  collectively  in  in- 
terfering with  the  liberty  of  action  ot  any  of  their  number  is 
self-protection"  ("Liberty"  on  p.  6,  People's  Edition).  Ac- 
cording to  Sheldon  Amos,  "  Liberty  on  its  positive  side  denotes 
the  fulness  of  individual  existence.  On  its  negative  side  it 
denotes  the  necessary  restraint  on  all  which  is  needed  to 
promote  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  liberty  for  each" 
("Science of  Law,"  p.  go). 

For  other  conceptions  of  liberty  and  a  discus- 
sion of  the  ways  by  which  it  is  proposed  to  se- 
cure to-day  the  highest  amount  of  liberty,  see 
Anarchism;  Individualism;  Single  Tax;  So- 
cialism; Spbncer. 

LEBERTT  PARTY:  The  abolitionists  (9.  v.)  at 
Warsaw,  N.  Y.,  having  informally  nominated 
in  1839,  James  G.  Bimey  for  president  ana 
Thomas  Earle  for  vice-president,  the  nominations 
were  confirmed  by  a  convention,  ostensibly 
national,  that  met  at  Albany,  April  i,  4840,  and 
adopted  the  name  "Liberty  Party."  Its  plat- 
form was  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  candi- 
dates received  7,059  votes  in  spite  of  their  having 
declined  the  nominations.  On  Aug.  30, 1844,  the 
national  convention  of  the  party  met.  The  topic 
of  greatest  interest  at  that  time  was  the  annexa- 
tion of  'Texas,  and  the  conseouent  increase  in 
slave  territory.  Bimey  and  Tnomas  Morris,  of 
Ohio,  were  nominated.  The  total  vcite  for 
Bimey  was  62,963.     Had  th«  electoral  vote  of 
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New  York  gone  to  Clay,  it  would  have  elected 
him.  In  that  state  the  popular  vote  stood :  Polk, 
2^7,588;  Clay,  232,482;  Bimey,  15,812.  Had 
Bimey  not  t>een  nominated,  it  is  probable  that 
enough  of  his  vote  to  elect  Clay  would  have  been 
so  cast — certainly  none  of  it  would  have  gone  to 
Polk.     This  lesson  was  not  forgotten,  and  the 

fiarty  did  not  again  name  its  own  candidates, 
n  1848  and  1852  it  supported  the  Free  Soil 
Party,  and  thereafter  tne  Republican  Party 
(q.  v.). 

LIBERTY  AND  PROPERTY  DEFEHSB 
LEAGUE,  THE:  Founded  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining    freedom    of    contract,    upnolding 

Eroprietary  rights,  and  resisting  socialistic  legis- 
ition,  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defense  League 
has  from  its  inception  in  1882  occupied  a  unicjue 
position  in  English  politics.  Associated  with 
neither  of  the  two  great  political  parties  in  the 
state,  it  has  consistently  opposed  the  tendency 
toward  socialism  which,  durmg  each  succeeding 
year  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  has  become 
more  and  more  marked  in  the  legislation  of  the 
British  Parliament. 

Federated  with  the  league  are  220  defense  and 
protection  societies,  representing  railways,  ship- 
ping, tramways,  water  companies,  manufactures, 
land  and  house  property,  liquor,  mining,  and  the 
other  industries,  and  the  representatives  of  these 
bodies  form  a  powerful  committee  for  the  purpose 
of  watching  the  progress  of  bills  through  Parlia- 
ment, and  taking  steps  to  oppose  or  amend  such 
bills.  Chairman,  the  Earl  of  Wemyss ;  offices,  25, 
Victoria  Street,  S.  W. 

LIBRARIES,  PUBLIC:  Probably  the  oldest 
libraries  known  are  the  Babylonish  tablets,  found 
in  the  moimds  of  Mesopotamia,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  prepared  for  public  instruction  about 
650  B.C.  Pisistratus  is  said  to  have  founded  a 
library  at  Athens  537  B.C.,  but  this  is 

™,»«-y  not  clear.  Strabo  says  that  Aris- 
^^  totle  was  the  first  collector  of  a  li- 
brary, and  that  his  library  descended 
to  the  Romans.  The  story  of  the  great  Alex- 
andrian library  founded  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  with 
from  100,000  to  700,000  manuscripts  (according 
to  different  authors),  and  burned  by  the  Caliph 
Omar,  is  now  considered  to  be  a  myth,  at  least  as 
to  its  size.  Many  Romans  collected  libraries. 
Plutarch  says  the  library  of  LucuUus  was  open  to 
all.  Pliny  says  the  library  of  PolUo  was  the  first 
public  library  in  Rome.  St.  Jerome  says  that  St. 
Pamphilus,  of  Cesarea,  in  309,  collected  30,000 
volumes,  chiefly  religious,  to  be  lent;  if  this  be 
true,  it  was  probably  the  first  lending  library. 
The  libraries  of  the  Aliddle  Ages  were  small.  The 
still  existing  library  of  the  Swiss  abbey  of  St. 
Gall  was  one  of  the  first,  and  claims  an  antiquity 
of  1,000  years.  The  first  library  in  England  is 
said  to  have  consisted  of  nine  manuscripts 
brought  by  Augustine  in  596.  As  late  as  Henry 
VIII.  the  royal  library  had  only  329  volumes. 
Matthias  Corvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  had,  in 
1490,  50,000  volumes,  destroyed  by  the  Turks  in 
1530.  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  in  Florence,  estab- 
lished the  great  Laurentian  Library.  In  1556 
the  Royal  Library  of  France,  then  containing 
2,000  volumes,  received  by  royal  ordinance  the 
privilege  of  obtaining  a  copy  of  every  book 
printed  in  France.  By  1789  it  had  300,000  vol- 
umes, and  is  to-day  the  largest  library  in  the 
world.     Germany  has  the  greatest  number  of  im- 


portant libraries  of  any  country.  The  library  of 
the  British  Museum  was  founded  in  1753.  The 
first  library  in  the  United  States  was  that  of 
Harvard  College,  begun  in  1638. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  after  considerable  effort, 
founded,  in  1732,  the  Philadelphia  Library  Com- 
pany, the  "mother  of  all  the  subscription  libra- 
ries in  North  America." 

In  Scotland,  in  1816,  Samuel  Brown,  of  Had- 
dington, following  in  part  the  inethods  of  London 
booksellers,  established  a  system  of  free'  itinera- 
ting libraries,  loaning  without  cost  packages  of 
fifty  books  to  villages  and  neighborhoods. 

This  system  was  copied  in  this  country  in  the 
school  district  libraries  which  were  started  in 
the  State  of  New  York  in  1835,  and  a  few  years 
afterward  were  in  successful  operation  in  several 
New  England  states,  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  and 
other  states  farther  West. 

Public  libraries  are  seldom  specialized,  because 
they  have  to  serve  a  mixed  constituency.  Local 
needs  often  determine,  however,  the  choice  of 
books  to  some  extent.  Owing  to  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  these  institutions  a  larger  number  of 
experts  is  needed  for  proper  administration,  and 
library  schools  have  been  established  to  supply 
trained  men  and  women.  Some  of  these  schools, 
e.  g.,  that  of  New'York  State,  require  since  1902 
graduation  from  a  registered  college  for  admis- 
sion. The  Illinois  State  School  since  1903  de- 
mands three  years'  college  work  for  admission  and 
grants  a  degree  for  two  years  additional  and 
special  library  work. 

Several  organizations  promote  the  special  in- 
terests of  librarians  ana  their  work,  e.  g.,  the 
American  Library  Association,  with  its  organ 
Public  Libraries.  England  has  the  Library  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  Kingdom;  Australia  a  Na- 
tional Library  Association;  Germany  a  Verein 
Deutscher  Bibliothekare;  France,  Denmark, 
Italy.  Switzerland,  Japan,  etc.,  have  similar 
societies.  The  first  international  congress  of 
librarians  was  held  in  London,  1877. 

The  support  of  the  libraries  is  u,sually  borne  by 
the  mimicipality  or  the  State.  New  York  State 
organized  a  library  department  in  1891,  and 
grants  towns  and  villages  an  amount  equal  to 
that  raised  in  the  commune  up  to  $200  per  annum. 
Other  states  have  committees. 

The  twelve  largest  hbraries  are:    Biblioth^ue 

Nationale,  Paris,  with  3,600,000  volumes,  250,- 

000  maps,    102,000  manuscripts  in 

Btatiitlei  '894;  British  Museum,  London,  with 
2,000,000  volumes,  200,000  maps, 
100,000  pieces  of  musical  composi- 
tions, 50,000  manuscripts  in  1900;  Imperial 
Public  Library,  St.  Petersburg,  1,330,000  vol- 
umes in  1902;  Kdtiiglische  Bibliothek,  Berlin, 
i,aoo,ooo  volumes  in  1902;  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Washington,  D.  C,  1,000,000  volumes  in 
ipoo;  Kdniglische  Hof  und  Staatsbibliothek, 
Munich,  1,000,000  volumes  in  1902;  K.  and  K. 
Hofbibliothek,  Vienna,  900,000  in  1901:  Univer- 
sit&tsbibliothek,  Strassburg,  814,000  in  1902; 
Public  Library,  Boston,  812,000  in  1902;  Public 
Museum,  Moscow,  800,000  in  1900 ;  Public  Library, 
New  York,  787,775  in  1902;  Bodleian  Library, 
Oxford,  600,000  in  1900. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  a  floor  space  of 
nearly  eight  acres  with  45  miles  of  shelving  and 
room  for  2,200,000  octavo  volumes,  and  capable 
of  being  extended  to  a  capacity  of  4,000,000. 
The  number  of  public  libraries'  in  the  U.  S. 
was  6,869  Jn  1903  with  54.419,000  volumes. 
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LIEBKIfECHT,WILHELM:  Editor.  legislator; 
bom  1826,  at  Leipsic;  he  studied  at  Giessen, 
Berlin,  and  Marburg.  In  the  Revolution  of  1848 
took  part  at  Baden,  and  was  imprisoned  from 
September  to  May ;  fled  to  Switzerland  and  then 
to  England,  where  he  remained  till  {863;  was 
much  with  Marx,  and  earnestly  espoused  his  views. 
In  1862  returned  to  Germany,  and  edited  the 
North  German  Gazette  till  it  became  a  Bismarckian 
organ,  wh.en  Liebknecht  joined  Lassalle's  agita- 
tion. Became  the  leader  of  the  International 
Party  in  Germany,  won  Bebel  to  socialism,  and 
with  him  worked  for  the  amalgamation  of  the 
movements  started  by  Lassalle  and  Marx,  thus 
forming  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  of  which  he 
and  Bebel  are  still  the  main  leaders.  In  1865 
was  ordered  to  quit  Prussia;  went  to  Leipsic  and 
edited  a  democratic  journal  till  it  was  supprest 
in  1866.  Returning  to  Berlin,  was  imprisoned 
three  months.  In  1867  he  was  returned  to  the 
North  German  Diet  by  a  Saxon  constituency  and 
thereafter  served  regularly  in  the  legislature  until 
his  death.  Imprisoned  m  1870,  and  again  for 
two  years  beginning  in  1873.  In  1881  he  was 
expelled  from  Leipsic  under  the  Socialist  law. 
Liebknecht  was  not  an  original  thinker,  but  of 
high  intellectual  attainments,  and  a  good  writer. 
He  died  in  1900.  Author  of  a  work  on  the  land 
question,  "Zur  Grund  und  Bodenfrage,"  etc. 

LIFE-SAVING  SERVICE,  THE  UiriTED 
STATES:  This  service  commenced  in  a  small 
way  in  1849  with  an  appropriation  of  $30,000  by 
Congress.  Previous  to  this  the  only  organized 
attempts  in  this  direction  were  of  humane  socie- 
ties like  that  of  Massachusetts,  established  in 
1789.  In  1871  the  present  U.  S.  service  was 
established.  To-day  the  ocean  and  lake  coasts 
of  the  U.  S.  are  picketed  with  the  stations  of  the 
life-saving  service  attached  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  the  life-saving 
establishment  embraced  278  stations,  300  being 
on  the  Atlantic  coast,  60  on  the  lakes,  17  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  i  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

There  is  also  a  U.  S.  Volunteer  Life-saving 
Service  Corps  with  1,900  stations  and  23,000  en- 
rolled members.  It  has  saved  6 ,  s  S  7  lives  in  twelve 
years  and  has  awarded  1,705  honor  medals. 


The  following  table  gives  the  results: 


Year  ending 

June  JO. 

igoo 

Since  intro- 
duction of 
life-saving 
system  in 

187 1,  to  June 
30.  X906 

Diaaaten 

357 

|i4.7J«.SSo 

$ii,97>,a8o 

$9,764,070 

4.C99 

19 

811 
«.7»7 

49 

x6,479 

Value  property  involved 

Value  property  saved 

$343,683,699 

$io3,o34.6xa 

$40,659,087 

X  x6,44S 

Persons  involved 

Pexvons  lost 

x,is7 

Shipwrecked  persons  succored  at 
stations 

19,741 
47*555 

Days'  succor  afforded 

VesseU  totaUy  lost  on   U.   S. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  there  were  491 
casualties  to  smaller  craft,  such  as  sailboats, 
rowboats,  etc.,  on  which  there  were  i  ,33 1  persons, 
of  whom  1,31 1  were  saved  and  10  lost.  The  cost 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  service  during  the  year 
was  $1,833,465.93. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Royal  National  Lifeboat 
Institution  was  organized  in  1834  and  has  now 
over  300  stations. 

In  France,  a  private  society,  the  Soci^t^ 
Centrale  de  Sauvetage  des  Naufrag^,  founded  in 
1865,  is  subsidized  by  the  government. 

Germany  has  a  similar  society,  the  German 
Society  for  the  Rescue  of  the  Shipwrecked, 
founded  1865. 

Belgium  had  a  small  society  as  early  as  1838, 
and  Denmark  in  1858.  Most  other  civilized  coun- 
tries have  followed  suit.  Japan  in  1890.  China 
is  said  to  have  had  such  a  society  for  centuries. 

LIOHTmO.  ELECTRIC  Ain>  GAS,  PUBLIC 
OWHERSHIP  OF  (for  a  discussion  of  the  general 
principles  of,  pro  and  con,  see  Public  Owner- 
ship) :  In  this  article  we  present  briefly  the  facts 
in  the  United  States;  as  to  Great  Britain  and 
Europe,  see  Municipal  Ownbrship. 

L  Electricity 

According  to  the  twelfth  census  (Bulletin  5) 
there  were  in  the  U.  S.  in  1903  3,620  central 
electric-lighting  and  power  stations,  of  which  the 
census  gives  the  following  table : 


Cbhtkal  Elbctric  Stations,  190s,  and  Waobs  or  Ehplotbbs 


Itbhs 


Private 
statioxis 


Municipal 
stations 


No.  em- 
ployees 


Wages  per  day 


Number  of  stations 

Cost  of  construction  and  equipment. 

Earnings  from  operation 

Income  from  all  other  sources 

Gross  income 

Total  expenses 


Salaried  officials  and  clerks 

AveiBge  number 

Salaries 


Wage-eameis: 
Average  number. 
Wages 


Output  of  stations: 

Kilowatt  hours — total  for  year. ... 

Total  number  of  arc  lamps 

Total  number  of  incandescent  lamps . 


a.SoS 

$48>.7I9.879 

$77,349,749 

$x.38s.7SI 

$78,735,500 

$63,835,388 


6,046 
$5,306,199 


30,863 
$13,560,771 


».»5r.S98.3i3 

334.903 

16,616,593 


$33,030,473 

■$6,836,856 

$138,349 

$6,965,105 
ts.s4s.987 


»4S7,38x 


s,467 
$1,433,341 


195.904.439 

SO,  795 

1.577.45  X 


133 

339 
990 
1,6x3 
3.380 
3.3x4 
4.089 
X.807 
1,899 

833 
309 
19  X 

43 
"3 

S4 

16 
8 

55 


Less  than  0.75 
.075  to  0.99 

X  .  00  to  X  .  34 

1.35  to  1.49 
I. so  to  1.74 
X.7S  to  X.99 
3.00  to  3.34 
9.35  to  3.49 
3 .  50  to  3 .  74 
3.75  to  3.99 
3 .  00  to  3 .  34 
3.35  to  3.49 
3. so  t03.74 
3.75  to  3.99 
4.00  to  4.34 

4. 95  to  4.49 

4.50  to  4.74 
4.75  t04.9» 
5 .  00  and  over 


ToUl.. 


18.878 


>  Include*  estimated  income  from  public  service. 
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This  table  shows  that  of  the  total  number  of 
municipal  plants,  only  a  a  per  cent  were  publicly 
owned  ana  operated.  It  is  also  true  tnat  the 
kilowatt-hour  output  of  these  stations  was  only 
7.8  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  and  the  capacity 
of  all  the  dynamos  in  the  municipal  plants  only 
9.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  which  means  that  the 
municipal  plants  of  the  U.  S.  are  yet  but  compar- 
atively few,  and  in  the  smaller  cities  and  towns. 

They  are  nevertheless  rapidly  growing.  Of 
the  574  municipal  and  private  plants  started 
prior  to  1899  only  11.4  per  cent  were  mtmicipal, 
while  of  the  1,50a  central  lighting  stations  during 
the  next  seven  years  ai.apercentwere  municipal, 
and  of  the  1,544  stations  started  between  1896  and 
iQoa,  37.8  per  cent  were  municipal.  It  is  prob- 
aole  that  tne  reason  for  municipal  ownership  be- 
ing more  developed  in  smaller  cities  is  because  there 
is  less  profit  for  private  companies  in  such  cities 
and  therefore  less  inducement  to  them  to  oppose 
municipal  undertakings.  What  this  means  can 
be  seen  in  the  extent  to  which  private  companies 
are  willing  to  spend  money  in  large  cities  to  mold 
opinion  against  public  ownership.  Professor 
Gray  reports  (Report  of  the  Pubhc  Ownership 
Commission  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  135)  that  the  New  Haven  Water  Company, 
without  apparently  committing  any  illegal  act, 
spent  Sao, 000  in  molding  public  opinion  and  in  lob- 
bying through  the  city  government  and  the  state 
legislature  a  contract  against  public  ownership. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  pri- 
vate companies,  municipal  ownership  is  on  the 
increase  and  wherever  tried  seems  to  have  given 
satisfaction,  as  shown  by  the  following  quotations 
from  the  writer's  report  in  the  Public  Ownership 
Report  (see  below). 

There  were  investigated  representative  munic- 
ipal and  private  plants,  including  the  municipal 
plants  of  Chicago,  Detroit,  Allegheny,  South 
Norwalk,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.  The  private 
plants  which  it  was  purposed  to  compare  with 
these  largely  declined  investigation.  Neverthe- 
less, what  could  be  done  was  done  (see  Report) 
and  some  comparisons  made. 

Of  South  Norwalk,  the  expert,  Professor  Gray, 
reports:  "The  citizens  seemed  to  take  an  en- 
thusiastic and  indeed  admiring  interest  in  the 
plant.  In  fact,  the  plant  seems  to  be  the  one 
thing  in  South  Norwalk  in  which  the  citizens 
take  more  pride  and  interest  than  in  anvthing  else 
in  the  city."  The  rates  charged  at  »3uth  Nor- 
walk of  course  cannot  be  as  low  as  in  a  larger  city  or 
where  fuel  is  cheaper;  but  in  spite  of  these  difficul- 
ties the  rates  are  lower  than  are  charged  by  many 
large  private  plants  for  a  similar  class  of  users. 

Next  to  South  Norwalk  the  most  successful 
municipal  electric-lighting  plant  is  probably  that 
of  Detroit.  If  it  were  aJQowed  to  do  a  commer- 
cial business,  its  success  would  be  tmdoubtedly 
greater  than  is  possible  with  only  the  lighting  of 
streets  and  public  buildings.  The  city  has,  how- 
ever, largely  improved  the  service  for  the  city 
over  the  former  private  system  and  has  much 
reduced  cost. 

Of  Chicago  and  Allegheny  my  report  to  the 
Civic  Federation  says: 

The  Chicago  and  Allegheny  municipal  lighting  plants  do 
notahow  as  low  operating  expenae*,  the  difference  in  the  cost 
o[  coal  being  consideied.  as  doe*  Detroit,  yet  these  plants  are 
a  remarlotble  confirmation  of  the  wisdom  of  municipal  owner- 
ship. They  afaow  that  even  in  cities  when  political  condi- 
tions are  not  of  the  best,  and  when  good  engineering  is  not 
fully  observed  in  the  constniction  of  the  plants,  nevertheless 
municipal  management  may  be  justified.  .  .  .  Municipal 
ownetsbip  of  electric  light  in  Chicago  staitad,  a*  it  did  in  the 


case  of  water  in  that  dty  and  of  many  other  """"t^f '  sader- 
takings  elsewhere,  because  of  dissatisfaction  irith  privat* 
ownenhip.  The  critics  of  municipal  plants,  when  they  de- 
tect faults  in  public  management,  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
private  management  which  preceded  it  and  led  to  public 
ownenhip  was  often  worse  than  what  has  followed.  .  .  .  The 
spoils  system  has  been  singiilariy  kept  out  of  tlie  Chicago 
plant,  as  is  well  brought  out  in  Schedule  L.  With  this  con- 
dition, btit  with  the  serious  handicaps  already  referred  to,  the 
question  has  been  raised  whether  the  muni«ipal  underta- 
king could  stand  comparison  with  the  up^bvdate  and  enot^ 
mous  private  lighting  company  of  Chica^  in  the  cost  of  street 
lighting.  Fortunately  such  a  companson  is  possible,  be- 
cause It  has  been  made  for  our  commission  by  measrs.  Mar- 
wick,  Mitchell  &  Co.  ...  In  a  study  of  the  labor  conditions 
of  the  public  and  private  plants  in  Chicago  in  1901,  Prof. 
John  R.  Commons,  our  expert  on  labor  in  the  present  investi- 
gation, found  that  the  wages  of  the  city  electnc  planu  ranged 
from  8. 1  per  cent  to  66.8  per  cent  higher  per  hour  than  those 
paid  by  tne  private  company,  while  the  avenge  wages  were 
probably  ]S  to  45  per  cent  higher,  which  meant  that  the  total 
operating  costs  were  i>  to  15  per  cent  more  than  they  would 
have  been  had  the  wages  been  the  same  as  in  the  private 
plants.     ("Municipal  Affairs," Match,  190a,  pp.  leo-ite.) 

...  It  is  encouraging  that  the  plant,  however,  m  Uea  of 
these  high  wages  for  an  eight-hour  day,  has  yet  been  able  to 
make  several  hundred  thousand  dollara  profit  during  the  past 
twenty  yeara  above  depreciation,  taxes,  and  interest,  in  com- 
parison with  what  pnvate  companies  would  have  diarged. 
This  is,  of  coune,  on  the  assumption  that  the  private  com- 
panies, as  above  pointed  out,  had  continued,  as  they  doubt* 
less  would  have  done,  to  chaiije  more  for  lights  supplied  from 
expensive  undeiground  conduits  than  from  cheaper  oveihead 
constniction. 

The  Edison  and  Commonwealth  companies  of  Chicago, 
which  are  practically  one,  offered  in  1906  to  sell  electricity  to 
thecityfor$75  per  year  for  each  are  lamp  supplied  from  ovo 
head  constniction,  but  this  was  on  condition  that  the  city 
should  grant  important  concessions  in  other  directions. 
When  these  concessions  were  vetoed  by  Mayor  Dunne,  the 
best  the  city  could  get  for  arc  lights  supplied  from  ovniiaad 
constniction  was  $90  each  per  year. 

In  view  of  the  above  and  other  facts,  the  con- 
clusion arrived  at  by  the  writer  in  reviewing  the 
reports  of  the  expert  of  the  reports  of  the  Federa- 
tion, and  which  he  has  embodied  in  his  portion  of 
the  report,  is  as  follows: 

It  appean  to  the  writer  to  be  condnsively  demonstrated 
from  the  above  facts  that  in  both  water,  gas,  and  electricity 
the  municipal  plants  have  done  far  better  for  the  taxpayer 
and  consumer  than  the  private  plants  in  anything  like  a  sim- 
ilar situation.  Prices  have  been  lowered  and  the  plants  have 
been  largely  or  wholly  paid  for  out  of  earnings,  where  there 
were  any ,  or  may  be  considered  to  ha  ve  been  mostly  or  entirely 
paid  for  out  of  the  difTerence  between  the  prices  diarged  by 
private  companies  in  the  neighborhood  and  the  construction 
and  operating  costs  of  the  municipal  plants.  In  this  method 
of  computation  all  questions  of  depreciation  are  met.  It  ii 
thus  established  that  even  where  the  management  is  no  better 
and  the  freedom  from  political  entanglements  is  no  greater 
than  in  private  plants,  nevertheless  the  municipality  haa 
gained.  This  has  been  due  to  one  of  the  great  inherent  ad- 
vantages of  municipal  management,  namely,  the  fact  that  all 
earnings  above  interest  charges  at  4  per  cent  or  thereabouts 
on  the  original  cost  of  construction,  are  available  for  reducing 
the  capital  charges  and  relieving  the  ultimate  burden  of  sui£ 
charges  ^upon  future  consumers  or  patrons,  or  the  earnings 
may  De  in  part  devoted  to  free  public  service,  as  in  the  case  of 
many  water  departments.  It  has  been  established  beyond 
question  that  there  is  less  typhoid  in  cities  having  municipal 
water-works,  which  is  good  evidence  of  the  puritv  of  the  public 
water^upply.  The  scope  of  this  investigation  has  not  led  to 
a  full  development  of  tne  far  larger  public  use  of  municipal 
than  of  private  services,  but  such  data  as  have  been  gathered 
indicate  that  there  are  more  arc  lights  per  100,000  of  popula- 
tion and  far  more  use  of  incandescent  lighting  in  public  sraoob 
and  other  city  buildings  than  where  such  services  are  furnished 
by  a  private  company.  In  Detroit  and  Allegheny  it  haa  been 
easier  to  get  appropriations  for  lighting  the  schools  from  the 
municipal  plant  than  in  securing  appropriations  to  pay  the 
prices  charged  for  similar  service  by  the  private  company. 

Enough  has-been  said  about  the  political  and  labor  conditions 
in  the  report  of  Professor  Commons,  and  in  the  references  In 
the  above  chapters.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  largest 
benefit  of  municipal  management  has  come  in  the  case  of  the 
majority  of  the  municipal  undertaldngs  investigated  through 
the  freeing  of  the  department  from  political  evus,  and  in  free- 
ing the  city  from  the  desire  of  investors  in-the  plant  to  secure 
a  weak  or  corrupt  city  government.  Where  such  good  re- 
sults have  not  followed,  but  where  instead  the  spoils  system 
has  prevailed,  it  has  appeared  that  the  monopolies  hi  private 
hands  were  equally  enmeshed  in  politics.  The  general  con- 
clusions of  the  study  of  American  conditions  show  that  in  our 
better  governed  cities  there  is  greater  superiority  of  munic- 
ipal management  over  private  management  in  neighboring 
places  than  is  the  case  in  Great  Britain. 
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n.  Gas- 

Biotm's  Directory  of  the  American  Gas  Com- 
panies for  1907  gives  the  following  list  of  mtmic- 
ipal  gas-works  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada  with  their 
output  during  1906: 


Ukitbd  Statbs 

CniBS 

Feet  output 

Cinra 

Feet  output 

HolTolce,  Mass. 
Uiddleboro. 

136.970,000 

Gilroy.  Cal 

4.000.000 

Alexandria.Va. 

44,000,000 

Mass 

i,B74.teo 

CharlottesviUe. 

Wakefield. 

Va 

19,000,000 

Mass 

95.000.000 

Danville.  Va... 

43,000,000 

Westfield. 

Fred  ericks- 

Mass 

18.150,500 

burg.  Va. . .  . 

8,834,000 

Norwich,  Conn. 

40.000,000 

Richmond,  Va. 

410,000,000 

Bellefontaine, 

Wheelinc.     W. 

Ohio 

40,000.000 

Va 

116,000,000 

Hamilton.Objo 

73.000,000 

Cartersville, 

I.SOO.OOO 

Ga 

Mich 

Dalton.Ga 

9,000,000 

Adams,  Minn.. 

Talladega.  AU. 

5,000,000 

DuIuth.Hinn.. 
WestMinne- 

151,000,000 

Hendeisoa,Ky. 

13,000,000 

apolis.  Minn. 

Dell  Rapids.  S. 

Dak. 

1,594.450 

ToUl 

i,i8>.76i.550 

1.838,000 

Number    of 

De    Smet,    S. 

plants 

SS 

Dak 

s.ooo.ooo 

Average  size  of 

RjdiHin,  Mo.. 

3.000.000 

34  plants.. . 

49.*Si.73I 

Canada 


ClTIIS 

Feet  output 

CiTISS 

Feet  output 

Uoncton.  N.  B. 

Sorel,  Que 

Bellev^e.Ont. 

4,500.000 

4,000,000 

15,000,000 

95.000,000 

36.750,000 
30,000,000 
30,000,000 

16,000,000 

39.000,000 

Waterloo,  Ont. 

ToUl 

Number  of 
plants 

Average  size  of 
9  plants 

Total  sales  .of 
jj    plants  ijjn 
United  States 
and  Canada. . 

190,350,000 

Brockville, 

Ont 

Guelpb,  Ont.. . 
Kiaffiton,  Ont. 

xo 
31,138.889 

Owen     Sound, 
Ont 

St.  Thomas, 
Ont 

I.373.0II.S50 

The  largest  and  oldest  municipal  gas-works  in 
the  U.  S.,  or  indeed  in  all  North  America,  is  that 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  with  a  population  in  1906,  as 
estimated  by  the  U.  S.  Government,  of  87,346. 
The  city  constructed  the  plant,  in  1852.  At  ihe 
close  of  the  war  the  plant,  like  all  business  in 
Richmond,  was  dilapidated  and  the  records  are 
not  at  hand  for  the  earlier  years.  A  report  was 
made  by  an  expert  accountant,  Mr.  H.  D.  Bou- 
dar,  April  15, 1897,  and  reprinted  in  subsequent 
anntial  reports.  This  shows  that  during  the 
thirty  years  ending  with  1896  the  earnings  of  the 
plant  had  not  only  taken  care  of  all  the  recon- 
struction since  the  war,  but  had  paid  back  to  the 
city  its  previous  outlays,  and  had  turned  over  in 
cash  $135,906.31.  Since  the  plant  had  been  paid 
for  out  of  earnings  it  was  not  necessary  to  allow  the 
city  interest  on  the  plant  as  had  been  done  in  the 
above  computations.  Taking  this  latter  fact  into 
consideration,  the  accountant  reported :  ' '  This  sur- 
plus ($i35,9o6.3i)must  be  still  further  increased  by 
the  di£terence  between  the  value  of  gas  furnished 
the  city  for  public  consumption  and  the  interest 
allowed  the  city  on  the  cost  of  the  works,  etc., 
say  $358,074.33,  making  a  total  surplus  of  $493,- 
980.54  after  repaying  the  city  for  its  investment." 

The  accountant  further  asserted  that  the  net 
revenue  up  to  1886  more  than  reimbursed  the  city 
for  its  outlay. 

Since  1890  the  gas-works,  as  appears  from  its 


last  annual  report,  has  turned  into  the  city 
treasury  $633,308,55  in  cash,  and  $40,000  a  year, 
or  $400,000  in  all,  as  a  nominal  interest  charge  on 
the  assumed  value  of  the  plant.  Since  the  plant, 
however,  had  been  paid  for  out  of  earnings  and 
there  is  no  bonded  debt,  this  $400,000  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  profits,  making  a  total  profit 
of  $1,033,308.55  less  expenditures,  amounting  to 
less  than  half  of  this  amotmt  which  has  been  put 
into  extensions  during  this  same  ten-year  period. 

The  city  must  also  be  credited  with  the  value 
of  the  gas  used  in  the  streets  and  public  buildings, 
and  worth  at  $1  a  thousand  feet  over  $35,000  in 
1906,  and  from  $30,000  to  $30,000  every  year 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  plant  therefore 
has  netted  the  city  over  and  above  the  plant 
itself  and  its  extensions  about  $500,000  in  cash  and 
$350,000  from  the  gas  during  the  last  ten  years, 
and  $500,000  during  the  previous  thirty  years. 

Richmond,  also,  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in 
the  South  to  reduce  the  price  of  gas  to  $1,  which 
it  did  in  1893. 

A  committee  of  the  city  council  was  authorized 

in  1905  to  hire  a  gas  expert  to  suggest  plans  for 

enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  works.     To 

the  surprize  of  most  of  the  people  of 


Xlahaond 


Richmond     he     recommended     the 


lease  or  sale  of  the  works,  and  in- 
dtdged  in  many  criticisms  of  the 
management.  The  controvesy  that  arose  there- 
after showed  that  many  of  his  criticisms  were 
mistaken  and  that  the  failure  to  make  needed  im- 
provements in  the  works  and  distributing  system 
previously  had  been  due  to  the  great  need  of  the 
city  for  ftmds  in  other  directions.  It  would  have 
been,  however,  more  profitable  in  the  long  run  for 
the  city  to  have  been  more  liberal  in  its  improve- 
ment of  the  gas-works,  for  operating  expenses 
would  thus  have  been  reduced.  This  is  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  many  municipal  plants.  The  earn- 
ings go  into  the  city  treasury  instead  of  being  used 
for  the  improvement  of  the  plant  and  the  reduc- 
tion in  price.  Richmond,  however,  is  now  serious- 
ly at  work  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  plant  and 
rendering  it  possible  to  have  greater  economies 
in  the  production  of  gas.  Fortunately,  there  is 
every  evidence  of  honest  management.  The 
labor  force  is  well  paid,  contented,  and  efficient. 
Politics  does  not  seem  to  have  any  place,  and  the 
council  with  only  one  dissenting  vote  decided  to 
reject  all  propositions  for  either  lease  or  sale. 

The  sale  of  gas  to  private  consumers  in  1906 
was  318,661,000  feet,  and  for  the  street  lamps 
35,300,000  feet. 

Another  municipal  plant  of  much  age  and  repu- 
tation is  that  of  Bellefontaine,  Ohio,  population 
6,649  ">  1900,  which  was  built  in  1873.  Its  last 
annual  report  for  the  year  1906  shows  a  profit  for 
the  year  of  $3,734.70  after  paying  out  $1 1,096.16 
for  extensions  ana  for  the  reduction  of  bonds 
issued  for  some  recent  extensions.  Since  the 
plant  has  been  almost  entirely  paid  for  out  of 
earnings,  there  is  no  interest  charge  of  any  im- 
portance. It  may  be  remarked  that  neither  in 
Bellefontaine  nor  Richmond  is  any  allowance 
made  for  taxes  that  a  private  plant  would  pay,  but 
these  taxes  are  not  large.  At  five  cents  per  i  ,000 
.  feet,  which  is  a  common  figure  in  private  gas  com- 
panies, they  would  amount  to  only  about  $1,600 
u  Bellefontaine,  and  about  $16,000  in  Richmond. 

The  city  for  some  time  has  charged  $1.35  for 
gas  for  illuminating  purposes,  and  seventy-fiAre 
cents  for  fuel  purposes,  and  sold  in  1906  11,411,- 
400  feet  for  lighting,  and  33,636,300  feet  for  fuel 
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purposes,  and  also  1,674,390  feet  for  public  uses. 
The  leakage  and  condensation  was  8  per  cent. 
This  was  normal  for  such  a  plant.  The  leakage  at 
Richmond,  15.3  per  cent,  was  high,  tho  often 
found  in  private  works.  Belief ontaine  on  Jan  i, 
1007,  reduced  the  price  of  gas  for  fuel  purposes  to 
fifty  cents  per  1 ,000  feet. 

While  the  oldest  municipal  gas-works  is  Rich- 
mond, yet  Alexandria,  Va.,  was  started  only  one 
year  later,  namely,  in  1853.  In  its  report  for  the 
year  ending  May  31,  1 90  7 ,  it  states  that  out  of  the 
profits  there  was  transferred  to  the  city  for  that 
year  $15,500,  making  a  total  amount  transferred 
up  to  date  $235,590.75  in  cash,  while  $193,206.63 
has  been  put  mto  the  plant  out  of  earnings.  All 
the  plant  had  thus  been  paid  for.  The  sales  of 
34,474,500  feet  to  private  consumers  in  1905-6 
yielded  $39,964.65,  or  $1.16  per  1,000  feet.  In 
addition  to  this  and  to  the  cash  already  referred 
to  as  delivered  to  the  citv  treasury,  there  was 
used  by  the  city  without  charge  4,849,000  feet  of 
gas,  which  at  the  prevailing  rate  woiild  have  been 
worth  $5,334,  or  over  twice  what  the  taxes  would 
have  been  if  the  works  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
a  private  company.  This  publicly  used  gas  was 
equal  to  over  thirteen  cents  per  i  ,000  feet  of  all  the 
gas  sold  to  private  consumers  or  used  by  the  city. 

Two  municipal  plants  are  generallv  recognized 
as  failures:  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  but  even  they  haveiustified  their  existence 
as  municipal  plants.  Philadelphia  was  badly 
managed,  the  spoils  system  prevailed,  strong  en- 
gineers were  not  put  in  charge,  and  there  was  not 
sufficient  money  appropriated  by  the  city  coun- 
cils for  improvements.  Nevertheless,  the  plant 
during  the  approximately  fifty-six  years  of  its 
existence  prior  to  its  lease  in  1897  to  the  United 
Gas  Improvement  Company  had  paid  for  itself 
out  of  earnings,  and  dunng  four  fifths  of  the  time 
had  furnished  gas  at  a  lower  price  than  the  pri- 
vate companies  in  New  York  City.  When  the 
property  was  leased  ten  years  ago,  Philadelphia 
by  virtue  of  its  ownership  was  able  to  sectue 
much  better  terms  than  New  York 

PhlUdalDUa  ^'*y  ^**  *****  enjoying,  or  is  now  en- 
'  joymg,  and  in  twenty  more  years  the 
.plant  comes  back  to  the  city  with 
large  improvements.  The  lease  seems  to  have 
been  secured  by  bringing  much  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  city  government  in  1897.  Even  prior 
thereto  the  refusal  of  the  city  councils  to  make 
improvements  in  the  management  and  character 
of  the  plant  seems  to  have  been  partly  due  to  out- 
side influence.  The  city  government  at  the  time 
of  the  city  lease  voted  down  a  proposition  for  a 
referendum  vote,  and  the  people  only  a  week 
previous  had  approved  the  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000  for  the  improvement  of  the  works. 
The  private  company  has  undoubtedly  given 
excellent  service,  but  showed  the  dangers  of  the 
situation  when  it  participated  in  a  movement  for 
lengthening  the  lease  from  thirty  years  to  seventy- 
five  years  in  1905,  altho  the  city  government  had 
not  been  elected  on  that  issue  or  with  any  public 
discussion  of  that  question. 

The  city  of  Hamilton  through  its  municipal 
plant  secured  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  gas  from 
$2  per  1,000  feet  to  80  cents,  but  failed  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  it  had  to  buy  out 
the  existing  private  company  at  a  reasonable 
price.  A  fierce  competition  ensued.  The  city 
plant  appears  to  have  had  neither  non-partizan 
nor  efficient  management,  and  finally  was  sold  in 
1907  to  a  natural-gas  company. 


The  lessons  of  these  two  plants  point  to  the 
fact  that  any  lar;^  and  permanent  success  in 
municipal  ownership  can  only  be  expected  where 
a  community  has  reached  such  a  stage  of  poUtical 
development  as  to  have  reasonable  promise  of 
responding  to  the  stimulus  which  municipal 
ownership  usually  creates  in  the  better  developed 
of  our  cities.  The  great  growth  of  municipal 
ownership,  however,  as  shown  by  the  table,  in- 
dicates that  the  movement  toward  public  man- 
agement, which  has  been  so  very  promising  in 
water  and  in  the  smaller  electric-light  plante,  is 
now  beginning  to  aSect  the  gas  in^istry. 

Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  whose  population  is  esti- 
mated by  the  U.  S.  Government  as  41,494  in 
1906,  has  suffered  seriously  from  the  spoils  sys- 
tem, and  from  the  fact  that  the  town  became 
discouraged  over  the  consequences  of  a  very  un- 
wise contract  with  a  natural-gas 
VliMUnv    company.     The    city    should    have 

WV^  ^ught  the  gas  at  wholesale  at  the 
city  limits  and  supplied  it  to  all  de- 
sinng  the  same.  Instead  of  that,  the 
city  gave  a  contract  to  this  company  to  pipe  its 
streets,  but  to  sell  only  for  fuel  uses  except  in 
streets  where  the  city  had  no  mains.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  this  gas  is  sold  for  eighteen  cents 
and  can  be  used  with  Welsbach  mantles  for  light- 
ing, the  city  has  had  difficulty  in  preventing  its 
use  for  that  purpose,  and  has  been  discouraged 
in  the  improvement  of  its  artificial-gas  works. 
Had  the  proper  policy  been  followed  the  city 
would  have  ceasea  to  make  artificial  gas  as  long 
as  natural  gas  lasts  and  have  supplied  the  cheaper 
gas.  Fortunately  the  city,  despite  all  these 
handicaps,  has  had  a  brilliant  success  financially. 
It  has  supplied  gas  for  seventy-five  cents  since 
1887,  and  to-day  has  only  three  rivals  for  as  low 
a  price  as  seventy-five  cents  for  general  lighting 
purposes,  one  of  these  being  the  municipal  plant 
of  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  the  other  two  being  the 
largeprivate  plants  of  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati, 
but  Wheeling  started  the  seventy-five-cent  rate 
long  before  any  of  the  others. 

The  city,  however,  in  spite  of  this  low  charge 
and  of  the  fact  that  even  prior  to  1888  it  took 
the  lead  in  reduction  of  price,  has  paid  for  its 
entire  plant  out  of  earnings  and  turned  into  the 
city  treasury  for  the  construction  of  an  electric- 
light  plant  and  other  purposes  about  $400,000. 

Although  politics  has  greatly  hampered  the 
success  of  the  plant,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
it  has  likewise  largely  entered  into  the  relations 
of  the  street-railways  and  private  electric-light  and 
natural-gas  companies  to  the  city  government. 

Great  efforts  were  made,  i8(j7-ipo2,  at  Hol- 
yoke,  Mass.  (estimated  population  m  1906,  50,- 
778),  to  secure  an  electnc-light  and  gas  plant  for 
commercial  and  public  uses.  Under  the  Massa- 
chusetts law  a  city  cannot  construct  and  operate 
a  lighting  plant  if  there  is  a  private  enterprise 
already  in  the  field  tmless  the  city 

HalTska  ^'^  buys  out  the  latter  provided  it 
-  '  '  desires  to  sell.  In  all  cases  the  com- 
panies have  decided  to  sell.  The 
supreme  court  of  the  state  has  ap- 
pointed a  commission  in  each  instance.  These 
commissions  have  usually  forced  cities  to  pay 
not  merely  the  structural  value  of  the  plant  inclua- 
ing  a  liberal  allowance  for  property  which  had  to 
be  scrapped  immediately  after  city  purdiase,  but 
have  also  forced  the  cities  to  pay  for  tlw  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  earnings  at  the  time  of  purchMe. 

After  a  tedious  litigation  which  cost  the  city 
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and  private  company  about  $300,000,  Holyoke 
began  to  operate  both  the  g^  and  electric-light 
plants  in  Dec,  1902.  Altho  handicapped  by 
a  large  purchase  price  and  the  costs  of  litiga- 
tion, the  city  has  reduced  the  price  from  $1.34  to 
$i.ai,  while  during  the  previous  seven  years  of 
private  ownership  there  had  been  no  decrease  in 
price.  The  consumption  has  increased  from  83,- 
592,000  feet  in  1901-2  to  121,570,000  feet  in 
1905-6.  The  cost  of  gas  after  paying  interest 
and  a  very  large  depreciation  and  sinking-fund 
charge  of  five  per  cent  on  the  cost  of  the  plant 
was  only  Si.  10.  On  account  of  the  price  01  coal 
and  oil,  all  gas  companies  of  Massachusetts  have 
larger  costs  than  in  most  other  sections  of  the 
country  east  of  the  Missouri  River. 

Duluth  has  made  the  most  striking  success  of 
any  city  with  its  municipal  gas-works.  When 
the  city  bought  the  gas-works  in  1808  the  price 
was  Si. 90  for  light  and  Si  for  fuel,  but  the  city 
rapidly  reduced  the  price  (Oct.  i,  1905)  to  sev- 
enty-five cents  for  both  light  and  fuel  uses  and 
fifty  cents  when  the  gas  is  used  in 

SnlntlL  S^is-engines  and  furnaces.  The  con- 
^  sumption  has  increased  from  95,- 
309,363  feet  in  1899  to  151,004,300 
feet  in  1906.  In  spite  of  these  low 
charges  the  earnings  of  the  department  are  am- 
ile  to  pay  the  interest  and  keep  up  the  repairs, 
t  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  a  sumcient 
amount  is  beings  laid  aside  for  depreciation,  but 
with  the  rapid  mcrease  of  business  it  is  probable 
that  henceforth  depreciation  charges  will  be  cov- 
ered by  the  eammgs  imless  the  price  is  still 
further  reduced. 

The  city  for  a  time  after  the  purchase  of  the 
plant  manufactured  its  gas,  but  in  1904  was  able 
to  make  so  good  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
its  gas  from  a  coke-oven  plant,  as  do  private 
companies  in  Boston,  Detroit,  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  elsewhere,  that  it  has  been  no  longer 
necessary  for  the  city  to  nm  its  own  plant.  It 
is  kept  in  condition  to  operate  whenever  the 
necessity  may  arise. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  following  the  lead  of 
Alexandria  and  Richmond,  two  other  Virginia 
cities,  Danville  and  Charlottesville,  began  munic- 
ipal gas-works  in  1876,  and  Fredericksburg  in 
1893;  Henderson,  Ky.,  dates  from  1866,  but  to- 
day the  developments  are  mostly  in  the  North 
and  in  Canada,  where  the  higher  standards  of 
jhunicipal  government  render  a  large  measure  of 
success  more  Ukely.  Edward  W  .  Bbmis'. 

RBfSRSNcu:  See  Public  Owmiksbip. 


LUfCOLN  LEGION,  THE:  A  temperance  or- 
ganization standing  for  Gospel  temperance  and 
pledge  signing,  organized  at  Oberlm,  Ohio,  in 
1903,  imder  the  auspices  of_  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  (q.  v.).  The  name  is  derived  from  a  pledge 
taken  in  his  early  4ays,  worked  for,  and  admin- 
istered by  Abraham  Lmcoln.  The  Lincoln  pledge, 
which  is  made  the  pledge  of  the  order,  is  as  fol- 
lows: "Whereas,  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a 
beverage  is  productive  of  pauperism,  degradation, 
and  crime,  and  believing  it  our  duty  to  discourage 
that  which  produces  more  evil  than  good,  we 
therefore  pledge  ourselves  to  abstain  from  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beverage." 

Enrolled  signers  are  formed  into  a  ver^  simple 
order  by  hundreds,  thousands,  county  divisions, 
and  state  divisions.  It  is  expected  that  in  each 
locality  at  least  one  annual  reunion  shall  be  held, 
preferably    upon    Lincoln's    birthday.     Several 


hundred  thousand  persons  are  now  enrolled. 
Superintendent,  Howard  H.  Russell,  D.D.,  103 
East  lasth  Street,  New  York  City. 

LIIfDBRBBRG^FERHANDO:  Director  Sociale 
Secretariate  and  Bibliotek;  writer;  Socialist;  bom 
1854,  Copenhagen,  Denmark;  educated  in  the 
country  imtil  sixteen  years  of  age ;  learned  garden- 
ing and  lived  as  a  gardener  until  his  twenty-fifth 
vear.  In  1880  began  the  publication  of  Fdlke- 
bladet,  a  weekly  paper  for  the  working  people; 
later  published  various  historical  writings  for  the 
people;  in  1895  wrote  a  larger  work  on  socialism 
and  competition,  and  other  writings  on  social 
questions  and  the  labor  movement.  His  latest 
and  most  important  work  treats  of  the  relation  of 
Christianity  to  social  evolution.  Mr.  Linderberg 
had  a  privat  stipendium  from  1896-08  to  enable 
him  to  study  the  social  questions  ana  movements 
in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  England.  On  his 
return  to  Copenhagen  he  organized  in  1898  a 
committee  for  promoting  the  knowledge  of  social 
conditions  and  problems;  in  1900  the  Social 
Secretariate  and  Xibrary  whose  aim  is  to  follow 
and  further  the  enlightenment  of  social  conditions 
and  movements  abroad  and  at  home  partly  as  the 
Fabian  Societv  and  partly  as  the  Christian  Social 
Union  in  England  and  the  American  Institute  of 
Social  Service.'  He  is  the  author  of  "Frikon- 
kurrencen  og  Socialismen " ;  "Werner  Sombart 
and  the  Socialistic  Working  Movement " ;  "Henry 
George";  "Karl  Marx";  " Kristendommen  og 
den  sociale  Udvikling."  Address:  Sagasvej  14, 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

LIRDSAT,  SAMUEL  HcCUHE:  Professor  of 
social  legislation  in  Columbia  University,  and  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  Schogl  of  Philanthropy; 
bom  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  i86();  educated  in  public 
and  private  schools  in  Philadelphia;  graauated 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (1889).  In 
1894  he  was  appointed  instructor  in  sociology  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  later  pro- 
fessor. Expert  for  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
at  the  time  of  the  Brussels  Monetary  Conference, 
1892;  special  agent  for  the  United  States  Indus- 
trial Commission,  1900  to  1902;  1902  to  1904 
Commissioner  of  Education  for  Porto  Rico;  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee; 
1904  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public  Education 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  1906-7;  is  first  vice- 
president  and  for  several  years  was  president  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science.  His  chief  interest  is  in  the  problems  of 
public  education  and  child  labor,  upon  which  he 
has  written  extensively.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant contributions  are:  "Die  Preisbewegung 
der  Edelmetalk  (Jena,  1803);  "Social  Aspects 
of  Philadelphia  Relief  Work"  (Philadelphia, 
189s);  "Railway  Labor  in  the  U.  S."  (Wash- 
ington, 1902);  "History  of  the  Establishment  of 
the  Public  School  System  in  Porto  Rico"  (Wash- 
ington, 1905);  "Child  Latx>r."  Edited  three  An- 
nual Reports  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Com- 
mittee (New  York,  1905-7). 

LnrDSEY,  BEN.  B.:  Judge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court;  bom  in  Jackson,  Tenn.,  1869;  educated  in 
public  schools.  On  Jan.  8,  1901,  he  was  appoint- 
ed judge  in  the  Denver  County  Court,  wnere  he 
sat  over  a  number  of  children  s  cases.  He  soon 
found  that  sending  minors  to  jail  served  mainly  to 
get  boys  into  contact  with  hardened  criminals. 

>  Mr.  Linderberg  b  a  PabUn  Socialist. 
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His  principle  was  that  institutions  should  serve 
man,  and  not  man  become  a  slave  to  institutions. 
So  he  had  a  law  passed  authorizing  a  Juvenile 
Court  with  large  discretionary  powers.  In  order 
to  attack  juvenile  crime  as  a  whole  he  formed  the 
"Kids'  Citizens  League,"  which  put  boys  on  their 
honor.  He  interested  adults  in  the  children 
through  his  "Juvenile  Association  for  the  Better- 
ment and  Protection  of  Children,"  and  had  sand 
piles,  playgrounds,  swimming-pools,  etc.,  pro- 
vided for  them.  To  prevent  temptation  of  3roung 
girls  he  succeeded  m  getting  the  winerooms 
clewed,  and  had  the  law  concemiiw  child  labor 
made  stricter  and  properly  enforced.  He  found 
that  adults  were  often  partly  responsible  for 
juvenile  crimes,  and  so  he  had  the  "Contributory 


Delinquency  Law  Against  Adults"  passed,  which 
held  ne^hgent  parents,  employers,  etc.,  account- 
able. He  freed  Denver  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
corporations  by  having  the  election  law  revised. 
The  boys  sentenced  to  the  industrial  school  at 
Golden  are  put  on  their  honor,  and  go  unattended; 
only  three  out  of  several  hundred  have  betrayed 
his  trust.  He  travels  and  lectures  on  children's 
problems  during  vacation.  Author : ' '  Problems  of 
the  Children."    i4d(frM5:  Denver,  Col. 

LIQUOR  COHSUMPTION  (see  also  Liquok 
Traffic;  Intbmpbrancb,  for  the  evils  of  drink- 
ing; and  Tbmfbrancb,  for  what  is  done  for 
their  reform) :  In  this  article  ssmple  facts  and 
statistics  of  liquor  consumption  are  given. 
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Gallons 
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Gallons 
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Gallons 
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Gallons 
590,016,517 
779.897.4a6 
'.039,3  I9.aaa 
1,331,440,160 
1.538,150.770 
ii<'99i985,64a 


Total  con- 

BumptiOQcf 

wines  and 

liquon* 


Gallons 
691,637,0*$ 
894.656,394 
I.148.743.a7i 
1,348,786,031 
1,694,080,735 
1,874.335,409 


'  Since  1885  includes  domestiesiiirits  exported  and  returned. 

*  Doe*  not  indnde  data  with  respect  to  oammefce  between 
the  V.  S.  and  insular  possessions  from  1901  to  date. 

*  Product  leas  domestic  exports. 

NoTBS. — (i)  The  production  of  domestic  wines  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by  Mr.  Charies  UcK. 
Loeser,  president  of  the  Wine  and  Spirit  Ttaders'  Society  of 
New  York,  and  other  well-informed  persons,  except  that  the 
production  for  1889  is  that  ofliciaUy  reported  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  (a)  The 
consumption  of  domestic  spirituous  and  nudt  liquors  is  do- 
rived  £rom  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 
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Grbat  Britain 
From  ■UtUtici  publiihed  annnaUy  in  Tkt  Timtt,  hy  Dr.  Damea  Boma 


LiguoKS  ComVMBD  m  1905 


Britiih  ipbito,  161.  id.  per  ganon 

Other  tpaiits,  161.  td.  per  gsllon 

Total  ipirits  (mllons) 

Beer.  601.  per  Darrd  (barrels) 

Wine.  i8j.  per  gallon  (gallons) 

British  wines,  ader,  etc.,  estimated  ».  per  gallon  (gallons) 


Onantities 


31.598.951 
6,770,334 


39.369.766 
33.150.654 
11.945.599 
i5>ooo,< 


Cost,   1905 


iC43.193.585 
8.97I.3S5 


SJ.  164,94a 

99.751.9^1 

I0.7S'.039 

1.500.000 


jC<64.  167,941 


Total  annoal  oast 


1905.. 
1904... 
1903.., 
1909. . , 
1901. . , 
1000... 
1899... 


JC164, 167,941 
168,987,165 
174.445.971 
179.499.817 
181,738,143 
184,881,196 
185.917.1a7 


This  decreased    annual  expenditure  on  drink 
is  notwithstanding  an  increasing  population. 

Dr.  Bums  figures  the  consumption  per  head  aa 
follows: 

Eholahd 


Irbland 


LlOUOKS 

(Jnantities 

Per 
head 

Ezpendi- 
tora 

Per 
head 

British  spirits 

Other  spuiu. 

11.305,046 
5.49A.567 

Gals. 

19.554. 186 
7.989,951 

£s.d. 

Total  spiriu  (gals.) 

Beer  (barrels) 

Wine  teals.) 

Other  uquon  (gals.).. 

97.801,613 
99,670.987 
IO.I5J.7S9 
14.000,000 

.8 

31.3 

•3 

■  4 

36.837.137 

89,019,961 

9.138.383 

1.400,000 

1     I    6 

*    19       t 

054 
0      0    10 

136.388.481 

3   19   10 

Scotland 


Britiih  spirits 

OtherspbiU 

6.667.156 
689.143 

8.833.981 
9»3.II5 



Total  spirito  (gab.) 

Beer  (bairds) 

Wine  (gals.) 

Other  uquors  (gals.).. 

7.356.199 

1.1S8.999 

1.194.560 

500.000 

1.6 
9.0 

•  3 

.01 

9.747.007 

3.566,787 

1,075.104 

50.000 

9     I     8 
0   IS     3 
0     4     7 
003 

14.438,988 

3      I     9 

Liquors 

Quantities 
oonsuxned 

Per 
head 

Expendi- 
ture 

Per 
head 

BntxBn  sinnts. ...... 

Other  spniu 

3,616.730 
585.114 

Gab. 

4.805.417 
775.189 

£s.  d. 

Total  spirits  (gab.) 

Beer(bamls) 

Wine  (sals.) 

Otbarliqaon  (gab.).. 

4.1 1 1.854 

1.390.7}« 

597.180 

500.000 

I.O 

1.0 
.  1 
.1 

5,580.706 

7,179,914 

537.551 

50,000 

I    19      8 

0     9     6 
003 

13.340,479 

3     0  10 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  official  returns  do 
not  specify  the  quantities  of  beer  and  wine  con- 
sumed in  each  kingdom.  It  is  estimated,  how- 
ever, that  25  per  cent  of  the  beer  paying  duty  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  is  consumed  m  England; 
and  that  of  the  wine  consumed  85  per  cent  is 
used  in  England,  10  per  cent  in  Scotland,  and  5 
per  cent  in  Ireland. 

It  would  thus  seem  that  of  the  United  King- 
dom England  is  consuming  by  far  the  largest 
amoimt  of  wine. 


Othbr  Countribs 
Pbr  CAPrTA  CoMiuHPTioM  OF  Alcobouc  Bbtbraoss  > 


WlMB 

Bbbk 

Spuun  50  Pbr  Cbnt  Alcohol 

Absoluts 
Alcohol 

i88s-«9 

1890-94 

189S-98 

1900 

1885-89 

1890-94 

1895-98 

1900 

1885-89 

1890-94 

1895-98 

1900 

sgoo 

Anstfia 

3.87 
:U7 

09« 

3.44 

•9« 
.09 

1:?7 

13.1 

39.7,. 

18. 4» 

4-9 
13. 5 

15.  s6 
4391 

3.56 
19. 70 

515 
15.40 

"6!i' 
17^5» 

1.8 
1.96 
.78" 

\•^^ 

1.78" 

••97 

1.4 

.69 

1.1 

1.14 

75* 
3.3 
1.90 

1.96 

1-3 

ill- 

.11 

I.Ot 

1. 19 

1.4 
1.00 
.66 

\% 

\% 

9.33 

■  94 

•  67 
.09 

JOS 

1.09 

«.94 

1  08 

Belgium 

(^n^da 

1.83 
•  51 

9.08 

France 

(German  Empire. 
Holland 

10.1 

I.I4« 

.46 
5.01 
11. 1 
.i8» 
.•9' 

11-5 
.15* 

14.30 

1.38 

.41 

1.31 

17.91 
■  14 
•  37 

":2I 

15-4 
I  45 

10.6 

Hungary 

Italy 

Itforway 

'.'.'.'.'. 

:?8 
7.6' 
J. 3 

•  15 

4.5 

i.ij 

.11 

7.97 

4..1 



ISO 

1.30 

•73 

•  59 

'■2' 

Rnssia 

.74 

•«9 

•91 



1.43 
i:r* 

Spain 

16.  a 

•7.9  . 
.05  • 

1.33 

•13 
15.31 

■59 
•  33 

17.5 

9-7 

6.8 
10. 0 
19.8 
11.6 

8.6 
14.11 
30.60 
11.6 

1.6 
1.31 
1. 00 

■95 

1.  19 
S.06 

1.76 

United  Kingdom 
Unit«)  States... 

.37 
•43 

•36 

li:/" 

•93 

1.05 

1.08 

s.oo 

'  The  figures  for  1899-iaoo 
from  Rowntree  and  SherweU's 


are  bom  statistics  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
"  The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform.'' 


All  others 
•  1889.  •  1886-90.  *  1887-89.  •  1891-94. 
*  •893-94.  '  1888-99.  '  1894.  •  1891-94.  ••  1893.  "  iSjst  "  1888-99.  1  1888-89.  Alcohol  strength  of  beer  taken  at  s  per 
cent  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  4  per  cent  dsewhere.  Wine  taken  at  15  per  cent  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  United  States. 
1 9  per  cent  in  Italy.  10  per  cent  dsewhere.  except  that  in  Norway  it  has  beoi  taken  at  15  percent  since  1896.  For  the  English 
odoniea  bear  has  been  taken  at  5  per  cent  and  wine  at  ii  percent. 
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CoNSDMPnoH  OF  Alcohouc  BivBKiiois  (190a) 


Country 


Austnlian  Conunonwealth . 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Cape  (no  figures  available) . 

Denmark 

Dominion  of  Canada 

Prance 

German  Empire 

Holland 

Hungary 

Italy 

Natal 

Newfoundland 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Portu^ 

Rumania 

Russian  Empire 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 


WlMB 


Gallons 
consumed 


4,296,000 

1 19,118,000 

6,9Si,oao 

>7,038,ooo 


496,000 

930,138,000 

66,198,000 

1,980,000 

69,410,000 

884,114,000 


7.900 

ia6,oao 


87,143,000 
23.990,000 


5,830,000 
391,816,000 


31,854,000 
15,381,000 
33,353,000 


Gallons 
per  head 


i.ii 

4.4 

l.OI 

4.0 


.09 
34.0 
1.14 
•37 
3S 
97.0 


:?l 


17.1 
3.3 


7-0 
17.3 


15.0 

.36 
4.0 


Bbsk 


Gallons 
consumed 


47.976,000 

409,773,000 

330,738,000 

946,000 


51.590,0 
8,038,0 


,000 
98,038,000 
184,888.000 
1,484,699,000 


39,700.000 

5,136,000 

313,000 

73,000 

7,381,000 

8,756,000 


1,330,000 

135,304.000 

1,408,000 


64,794,000 

45.459.000 

1,970,898,000 

1,907,750.000 


Gallons 
per  head 


13.4 
15-4 

47.1 
•  95 


30. 8 
95-5 


1-5 
.16 
-33 
•  34 

9-9 

3^9 


.91 

■89 
■  54 


19.5 
13.6 
30. 3 
15.0 


Spnun 


Gallons 
consumed 


3,997,000 

68,798,000 

19,694,000 

770,000 


8,085,000 

4,346,000 

55.396,000 

105.556,000 

9,338,000 

39,973,000 

8,933,000 

364,000 

67,000. 

603,000 

1,673,000 


6.996,000 
144,655.000 


8.933,000 


44,078,000 
96,679,000 


Gallons 
per  head 


■  85 

3.64 

1.87 

.30 


3   35 

.8 
1-43 
1.85 
1.76 
1.98 
1^37 

•38 

■  3 

■  75 
.75 


1.13 
1.03 


lOlf 
•  ■93 


Tbb  Drink  Bxpbnditvrb  in  Twblvb  Principal  Towns 
IN  190s 

London ;Ci8,779,996       Sheffield ^£1,748,838 

Liverpool 9,994,144       Bristol 1,386,356 

Glasgow 3,489,069       Bradford 1,151,619 

Manchester 9,953,590       Dublin 1, 148,379 

Birmingham 9,173,100      Belfast 1,086,837 

l«eds 1,818,394       Edinburgh 1.035,038 

Of  the  progress  since  188 1,  Messrs.  Rowntree 
and  Sherwell  say  ("The  Taxation  of  the  Liquor 
Trade"):  Taking  the  whole  of  the  United  Kmg- 
dom,  they  point  out  that  "the  number  of  public- 
houses  has  fallen  from  96,737  in  1881  to  pi.soz  in 
1904.  a  decrease  of  5,335,  or  5.4  per  cent.  Mean- 
time the  population  has  increased  from  less  than 
35,000,000  to  nearly  43,000,000,  an  increase  of 
33  per  cent.  The  estimated  national  expenditure 
upon  alcoholic  beverages  has  also  increased  dtuing 
the  same  period  by  at  least  ;£33,ooo,ooo,  or  16  per 
cent." 

LIQUOR  TRAFFIC,  THE:  The  total  cost, 
direct  and  indirect,  01  the  liquor  traffic  of  any 
country,  no  man  knows  or  can  know.  Various 
estimates  have  been  made  at  different  times  of 


the  "drink  bill"  of  various  nations,  but  the 
amount  of  these  depends  very  largely  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  costs  of  the  administration  of 
justice,  crime,  and  pauperism  are  attributed  to 
drink.  On  this  pomt  authorities  differ.  (See 
PovBRTY,  Causes  of.)  All  are  agreed  only  that 
the  contribution  of  drink  to  such  cost  is*  enor- 
mous and  that  the  annual  drink  bill  of  each  prin- 
cipal nation  runs  into  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars.  Only  actual  figures  can  be  given  as  to 
portions  of  the  cost  of  the  liquor  traffic.  The 
problems  of  drink,  poverty,  and  unemployment 
are,  moreover,  so  interwoven  that  it  is  practically 
impossible  to  separate  them.  They  should  al- 
ways be  treated  as  a  whole,  if  one  would  like  to 
get  a  picture  of  their  dire  influence.  They  must, 
nevertheless,  be  treated  separately,  in  order  to 
become  intelligible. 

I.  The  United  States 

(For  the  consumption  of  liquor  in  the  United 
States,  see  Liquor,  Consumption  op.)  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  statistics  of  production: 


Fbrhbntbd  Liquors  and  Distillbd  Spirits  Producbd,  and  Distillbd  Spirits  Tax  Paid  for  Consumption 
(Prom  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue] 


Yrar 

(ended 

June  30) 


18S1 

1886 

1891 

1896 

1901 

1906 


Produc- 
tion of 
fermented 
liquors 


Production  or  Distillbd  Spiri-ts,  Bxclusivb  or  Brandy  Distilled  prom  Fruit 


Bourbon 
whisky 


Barrels^  Tax.  gall. 
14,311,038  33,631.615 
90.7io,933|  19,3 18.819 
30.497.309  39,931.41s 
35,859,350'  16,935,863 
^  40,614,358  36,309.804 
'  54,734,553  94,968,943 


whi 


lisky 


Tax.  fall. 

9,931.609 

7,849,540 
14.345.389 

9. 153. 066 
18.163,709 
31,469,730 


Alcohol 


Tax.  tall. 
31,988,969 
11,147.877 
13,360,831 

9,960,301 
10.775,117 
11,173.614 


Rtun 


Tax.  gall. 
3,118,506 
1.799.953 
1,784.313 
1,490,998 
1,734,583 
1,730,109 


Gin 


rax.  fall 
549.596 
656,607 
1.393.874 
'.090.376 
1.636.309 
1,313.389 


High 
wines 


Tax.  tail. 

14.363. S8i 

3.396,348 


Pure 

neutral  or 

colore 

spirits 


Tax.  tall. 
13.556.608 
16.538.581 


1,007,070  35,356,116 
198,199  15,564.738 
454.637  30,138,804 


MiscelU- 
neous 


Total 


Tax.  tall.  Tax.  tall. 
10.586,666'  1 17.738, 150 
10.543.7561  80,344,380 
>9.983,383. 115,963,389 
33,187,833  86,588.703 
35,937,657  134,530.599 


43*."'/   a«,"o,aw4  J3,<</,v3/    J'4,3'v,9yy 

179.313  59.636,733  34,194,411  145,666,135 


>  Of  not  more  than  3 1  gallons. 


'  Includes  fermented  liquon  removed  from  breweries  for  export  free  of  tax. 
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FsMiBNTBD  Liquors  and  Distilled  Spirits  Prodvcbd. 

AMD    DiSTILLBD    SPIRITS     TaZ      PaID    POR      CONSDMP- 

TIOM— ConttmMii 
[From  reports  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue] 


Year 

(ended 
June  30) 

Production  of 
fruit  bnmdy. 

including 
apple,  peach, 

and  grape 

Total 
prod  uct  ion 
of  distilled 

spirits 

Distilled  spirits 

other  than 

fruit  brandy 

[tax  paid  for 

consumption] 

1881 

Tax.taU. 

1,799.5s  « 
1,504.880 
1.804.7  >i 
3.403.851 
4.047.601 
4.444.071 

Tax.  fofl. 
x19.518.011 

81.849.160 
117,767,101 

89,99>.555 
118,568,101 
150,110,197 

Tax.  taU. 

1886 

6o,io<.«6x 

1896 

67,039,9x0 

99.»«r.73» 
xia. 739.81s 

1906 

U.  S.  Intbrnai.  Rbvbnub  Receipts,  X906 
Spirits 

Spixxts  distilled  from  apples,  peaches,  grapes, 
pears,  pineapples,  oranges,  apricots,  ber- 
ries, prunes,  ligs,  and  cherries $1,959,807.18 

Spirits  distilled  from  materials  other  than 
apples,  peaches,  grapes,  pears,  pineapples, 
oranges,  apricots,  berries,  prunes,  figs,  ana 
cherries X35,oo6, 

Rectifiers  (special  tax) 314, 

Wine  made  m  imitation  of  champagne,  and 
liquors  produced  by  being  rectified,  etc. . . 

Retail  liquor  dealers  (special  tax) 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers  (speciiU  tax) 

Manufacturers  of  stills  (special  tax) 

Stills  and  worms  manufactured  (special  tax) 

Stamps  for  distilled  spirits  intended  for  ex- 
port  

Case  stamps  for  distilled  spirits  bottled  in 
bond 


S.407, 
600, 


98, 


,104.11 
,361.91 

7.10 
,981. 3X 
,316.63 
,391.66 
456.67 

,345.1s 

,171.00 


Total ti43.394.oS5  ■  is 


Imports  ihto  United  States 


1897 


X903 


1906 


Ualt  liquofs: 

Duty,  gallons 

Duty,  dollais 

Spirits  distilled: 

Duty,  gallons 

Duty,  dollars 

Wines: 

Champagne  and  other  sparkUng.  duty,  dosen  bottles 
Still  wines: 

In  casks,  duty,  gallons 

In  other  coverings,  duty,  dosen  bottles 

Total  wines,  duty,  dollars 

Total  spirits,  wines,  and  malt  Hqnors,  dollars 


1,964,644 
x,58o,i93 

3,011,465 
3,850,114 

118.618 

1.997.951 

309.181 

6,861,465 

11,171,871 


3.3x0.310 
X.717.1S6 

1.481,010 
3,609,83  X 

3IO.X49 

1.533.818 

3IS.910 

7.411.49S 

I1.7S8.SB9 


4.958.8x8 
1.087,741 

3,119,516 
4.834.580 

407.944 

3.753.9 XX 

440.869 

10,149.996 

X7,X7i,6x7 


$.977,651 
9.738.855 

3,187,6x1 
S.S14.767 

415.394 

4.489.499 

546.6B8 

10.993.968 

i9.'S7.S9e 


The  census  of  1900  ^ives  the  following  statistics 
of  persons  engaged  m  the  U.  S.  in  the  liquor 
traffic: 


OCCOPATION 


Saloon-keepers 

Bartenders 

Retail  dealers  in  liquors  and  wines. . . 
Bottlers    (not    soda-  and  mineral- 
water) 

Brewers  and  maltsters 

Distillers  an4  rectifiers 

Hotel-keepers 


Male 


81,789 
88,497 
X9.998 

8.941 
10.709 

3.1X5 
46,386 


161,366 


Fe- 
male 


i,e86 
440 
191 

776 
«7S 

8,545 


11.343 


Tout 


88,937 
I3,XX9 

9.7x8 
10,984 

3. '45 
54.931 


174.709 


Besides  these  must  be  included  a  large  number 
of  druggists,  grocers,  restaurant-  and  cafiS-keepers, 
waiters,  and  employees  in  transportation,  etc. 

The  National  Temperance  Almanac  for  1 907  gives 
the  statistics,  taken  from  government  sources, 
presented  in  tabular  form  on  p.  730. 

As  ti>  the  total  amount  of  money  invested  in 
the  liquor  traffic,  we  have  only  estimates.  The 
National  Temperance  Almanac  (1907)  estimates 
the  direct  cost  at  $1,500,000,000,  and  compares 
this  with  $273,000,000  spent  for  public  schools, 
$25,000,000  for  clergymen's  salanes,  and  $689,- 
592,000,  the  net  earnings  of  railroads.  An  esti- 
mate was  made  by  an  American  delegate  to  the 
International  Congress  against  Alcoholism  at 
Stockholm  (Aug.,  1907),  putting  the  total  capital 
in  the  U.  S.  invested  in  the  liquor  traffic,  in  1907, 
at  $415,000,000.  One  should  remember,  tho, 
that  figures  vary,  and  that  even  under  the  most 
favorable  circumstances  they  do  not  give  a  true 
idea  of  the  actual  state  of  affairs.  For  instance, 
one  can  never  state  exactly  what  percentage  is 
used  in  the  trades;  ao,  35,  or  30. 


FtrmnUtd  and  Malt  Liqucrs 

Ale,  beer,  lager-beer,  porter,  and  other  simi- 
lar fermented  liquors $54,651,636.63 

Brewers  (special  tax) 161,637 .  57 

Retail  dealers  in  nult  liquors  (special  tax) . .  3x1 ,698 .  04 

Wholesale  dealers  in  inalt  liquors  (special 

tax) 5x5,886.31 

Total $55,641,858.56 

Cities 

In  New  York  City  the  number  of  liquor-tax 
certificates  in  force  (1906)  were,  for  hotek,  3,459, 
and  saloons,  clubs,  etc.,  8,317.  The  net  revenue 
from  licenses  was  $11,470,143  (of  which  $5,735,- 
333  went  to  the  state). 

For  Chicago,  Mr.  G.  K.  Turner  (in  McClure's 
Magfuine,  April,  1007)  gives  the  following  sug- 
gestive figures  whicn  may  serve  to  show  the  extent 
and  methods  of  the  liquor  trade  in  other  cities. 
He  says  (in  brief) : 

In  1906  the  receipts  in  the  retail  liquor  trade  in  Chicago 
were  over  Szoo.ooo, 000;  they  were  probablyabout  $tz5,ooo,- 
000.  There  are  7,300  licensed  liquor  sellers  in  Chicago,  and 
in  addition  about  a  thousand  places  where  liquor  is  sold 
illegallv.  The  only  business  whicn  approaches  this  in  number 
of  establishments,  according  to  the  Chicago  directory,  is  the 
grocery  trade,  which  has  about  5.100.  The  city  spends  at 
least  half  as  much  for  what  it  drinks  as  for  what  it  eats — 
not  counting  the  cost  of  the  cooldn^  and  serving  of  food. 

The  great  central  power  in  the  liquor  business  in  America 
is  the  brewery.  In  the  past  thirty-five  years  the  per-capita 
consumption  of  spirituous  liquor  in  the  U  S. 
has  increased  not  at  all.  The  per-capita  con- 
sumption of  malt  liquor  has  trebled.  This  in- 
crease has  come,  partly  because  of  the  demand 
for  a  milder  drink,  but  largely  also  because 
of  another  fact:  because  the  breweries  own  or 
control  the  ^reat  majority  of  the  saloons  of 
American  cities.  They  have  a  distinct  policy: 
If  there  are  not  as  many  saloons  as  there  can  be,  supply  them. 
This  is  what  has  been  done  in  Chicago.  Fully  90  per  cent  of 
tho  Chicago  saloons  are  under  some  obli^tion  to  the  brewery; 
with  at  least  80  per  cent  this  obligation  is  a  serious  one. 

Almost  every  saloon-keeper  sells  the  beer  of  one  brewer 
only.   There  is  now  one  retail  liquor  dealer  to  every  18s  people, 
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Statss  and  Tbrkitouiw 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arlouuas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississipin 

Missoun 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oldahoms 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  DakoU 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Waihington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total  for  year  ended  Jtme  30, 1906 . 
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338 
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41 
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33 
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Retail 
liquor 
dealen 


1,779 

S8o 
i.a7S 
I.49S 
«S.S6« 
3.011 
3.sa4 

435 

09a 

881 
I.SSI 

367 

I.33S 

a3.os8 

9.330 

130 
4.3S3 
3.41s 
4.050 
4.707 

ia8 
4,801 
4,931 
9.101 
6,SS8 

575 
8.9S3 
3,098 
a.6os 
1.48 1 

91a 
10.900 

986 
34,264 

774 

977 

18,633 

I.iSS 

a,3S7 

18,591 

1,93a 

498 
1,393 
3,193 
3,a49 

956 

aaS 

a.soa 

3. 780 

1,734 

11,777 

630 


343.400 


Wholesale 
liquor 
dealers 


90 

13 
33 

60 

596 

96 

66 

7 

31 

48 

35 

408 
88 


78 

38 

aS3 

no 

a 

ao6 

9» 
lao 
38 
306 
59 
45 
36 

31 

180 

35 

[,191 

39 

7 

433 

16 

S* 
589 

46 

5 

33 

li 

34 

3 

56 

78 

36 

118 

75 


6,311 


Manitfaff- 

turers  of 

stills 
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6 


15 
134 

46 


37 


60 
'S 
18 
6 
S 
46 

3 

a38 


138 

3 

38 
344 

6 

I 
4 
4 
17 
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7 

43 

3" 

•59 
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1,747 
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36s 

3 

14 

95 

187 

114 

81 
136 

367 
5 

39 
l,S30 
796 
346 
591 
594 
395 
150 
471 
103 
143 
499 
1,036 

134 

304 

tt 

60 
380 

13 
460 
337 
605 
360 
133 

44 
699 

5§ 

104 

143 

3,666 

55 

77 

151 

103 

447 

810 

«87 


17,094 
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liquors 


70 
la 
40 
73 
306 

315 

309 

13 

as 
Sa 
53 
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919 

514 

45 

513 

119 

116 

90 

34 

137 

418 

335 

538 

31 

49» 

143 

SIS 

56 

73 

403 

40 

597 

35 

67 

6S7 

144 

73 

1,083 

S« 

13 

107 

IIS 

343 

*,i 

76 

ISI 

334 
445 

II 


10,871 


disregarding,  of  coune.  the  1,000  unlicensed  dealers.    In  the 
laboring  wards  the  licensed  saloons  run  as  many  as  one  to 
every  iso. 
Chicago  expended  not  less  than  $55, 000,000  for  beerin  1906, 

XL   Other  Countries 

Dr.  Dawson  Bums,  who  is  considered  the  best 
authoritjr  on  the  subject  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
says  (Daily  Mail  Year  Book,  1907): 

The  total  expenditure  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  distilled 
and  fermented  liquors  in  190$  may  be  taken  at  ;£i64, 167,941. 
which  amount,  compared  with  the  expenditure  in  1904.  shows 
a  decrease  of  ;C4,8i9,334.     On  spirits  there  was  a  decrease 
of  ^£1.857.169;  on  beer,  of  ;C3,9a3.093:  on  wine,  of  ^£39,963. 
As  this  is  the  sixth  year  showing  a  consecutive  annual  de- 
creased expenditure  on  alcoholic  liquors,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  enumerate  each  annual 
decrease  since  1899.  when  the  estimated   ex- 
penditure   was    jbi8s.937.337 — 1900    showed 
a  decrease  of  ;£i.o46.o3i;   1901,  £3.143,953; 
1903.    ;C3,338,436;     1903,    ;£s.o54,546:     1904. 
A5,458,io6i  1905,  ;£4,8i9,334;  decrease  in  six 
years,  >C3i.7S9i>86. 

But  it_8houid  be  further  observed  that  the  population  of  the 


Oreat 
Britain 


proportit .  _,,_ 

to  ;£i98,ax3,495.   But  it  not  only  failed  to  rise  to  that  amount. 


but  fell  to  £164.167.941.  thus  giving  an  actual  and  propor- 
tional decrease  of  £33.844.554. 

Dr.  Bums  estimates  the  drink  expenditure  for 
1903  of  London  at  £18,779,906;  Liverpool,  £a,- 
799,144;  Glasgow,  ;£2,449,o62;  Manchester, 
j£»,a53,S2o;  Birmingham,  £2,173,100.  The  cap- 
ital value  of  breweries,  distilleries,  and  their 
licensed  property,  and  of  all  licensed  houses  and 
the  trade  in  all  fomM  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
estimated  in  1898  to  be  £230,000,000.  The  num- 
ber of  breweries  licensed  1905-6  was  5,143, 
compared  with  9.050  in  1894-95,  there  being  a 
strong  tendency  to  combination  of  the  trade  in  a 
few  large  firms. 

The  German  Empire  spent  (1905-6)  2,826,- 
000,000  marks  for  alcoholic  drinks,  compared  with 
419,000.000  mk.  for  public  schools,  according 
to  Dr.  Waldschmidt.  {Der  Alkokolismus,  March, 
1906.)  For  other  countries  the  extent  of  the 
traffic  can  only  be  estimated  from  the  amount  of 
their  liquor  consumption.  (See  Liquor,  Con- 
sumption OP.) 

RBrBRSMcs:  See  TBUPsaAMCi. 
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LIST,FRIEDRICH:  German  Nationalist;  bom 
at  Reutlingen,  Wurttemberg,  in  1789.  Professor 
of  political  economy  at  Tubmgen  in  181 7,  he  re- 
signed in  1819  to  devote  himself  to  the  develop- 
ment of  German  industry.  Elected  to  the  Diet 
of  Warttemberg,  he  exposed  the  vices  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  was  condemned  in  1822  to  ten 
months'  imprisonment.  Fled  to  Switzerland, 
but  rettuning  in  1834,  was  imprisoned  at  Asperg, 
later  was  ptudoned  and  allowed  to  emigrate  to 
the  Unitea  States.     He  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 

fublished  here  his  "Outlines  of  a  New  System  of 
olitical  Economy"  (1827),  in  which  he  attacked 
the  ideas  of  Adam  Smith,  and  outlined  an  economy 
on  a  national  basis.  Having  discovered  a  deposit 
of  anthracite  on  his  grounds,  he  was  able  to  return 
to  Europe  in  1833  with  an  independent  fortune. 
Settled  at  Augsburg  and  devoted  himself  to  an 
agitation  for  a  suitable  system  of  railway  lines 
and  to  economic  writing.  In  a  fit  of  despondency 
he  shot  himself,  Nov.  30, 1846. 
Ingram  says  of  him : 

Another  element  of  opposition  [to  the  laiss**-fair*  school  in 
Germany]  was  represented  by  Fnedrich  List  (1798-1846),  a 
man  of  great  intellectual  vigor  as  well  as  piactical  eno^,  and 
notable  as  having  powerfully  contributed  by  his  writings  to 
the  formation  of  the  German  Zollverein.  His  principal  work  is 
entitled  "  Das  Nationale  System  der  Politischen  Oekonomie  " 
(18^1:  6th  ed.,  1877;  Eng.  trans.,  1885).  ...  It  was  par- 
ticularly against  the  cosmopolitan  principle  in  the  modem 
econonucaT  system  that  he  protested,  and  against  the  ab- 
■dutc  doctrine  of  free  trade,  which  was  in  harmony  with  that 
principle.  He  gave  prominence  to  the  national  idea,  and 
insisted  on  the  special  requirements  of  each  nation  acctvding 
to  its  circumstances  and  espedally  to  the  degree  of  its  develop- 
ment. .  .  .  The  nation  naving  a  continuous  life,  its  true 
wealth  consists — and  this  is  List's  fundamental  doctrine — 
not  in  the  quantity  of  exchange-values  which  it  possesses,  but 
in  the  full  and  many-sided  development  o{  its  productive 
powers. 

LIVERMORB,  VARY  ASHTON  (n^e  RICE): 
Temperance  advocate,  woman  suffrafpst,  lec- 
turer; bom  in  Boston,  i8zi.  Was  a  pupU  and 
for  some  time  a  teacher  in  the  female  semmary  in 
Charlestown,  Mass.  Left  this  to  teach  a  family 
school  in  Virginia,  and  remained  there  three 
^ears,  to  return  North  a  radical  abolitionist. 
While  teaching  at  Duxbury,  Mass.,  she  met 
Daniel  P.  Livermore,  a  Universalist  clergyman, 
whom  she  married,  devoting  herself  to  aidmg  his 
temperance  labors.  In  1862  she  became  one  of 
the  agents  of  the  northwestern  branch  of  the 
United  States  Sanitary  Commission,  and  during 
that  year  traveled  throughout  the  Northwest, 
everywhere  organizing  sanitary  aid  societies. 
In  the  spring  of  1863  she  made  a  tour  of  the 
hospitals  and  military  posts  on  the  Mississippi. 

After  the  war  she  labored  in  the  woman's  suf- 
frage and  temperance  movements.  In  1869  she 
established  the  Agitator,  a  woman's  suffrage  pa- 
per, but  in  1870  became  editor  of  the  Woman's 
Journal  of  Boston.  In  1872  she  resigned  to 
devote  herself  to  the  platform,  and  for  years 
«x>ke  five  nights  in  the  week  for  five  monuis  in 
we  year. 

M(rs.  Livermore  was  much  interested  in  pol- 
itics; was  twice  sent  by  the  Republicans  of  her 
town  as  delegate  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Re- 
publican Convention,  charged  with  the  presen- 
tation of  woman  suffrage  resolutions,  which  were 
accepted  and  incorporated  into  the  party  plat- 
form. She  was  for  ten  years  presiaent  of  the 
Massachusetts  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union.  President  of  the  Woman's  Congress  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  of  its  organization,  she 
also  served  as  president  of  the  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association.    She  died  in  1905. 


LIVERPOOL:  An  English  city  qf  considerable 

antiqttity.  It  has  been  identified  as  the  British 
port  called  Portus  Seganiiorum  by  Ptolemy,  the 
geographer  of  Alexandria,  and  dates  therefore 
from  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain.  The 
origin  of  the  modem  name  is  doubtful,  but  the 
most  probable  derivation  is  from  the  Teutonic 
hlitk  -  a  slope ;  thus  Liverpool  or  Litherpool,  as 
it  was  sometimes  written,  may  mean  the  "pool 
on  the  slope."  The  topography  of  the  city  gives 
some  support  to  this  theory.  The  earliest  char- 
ter of  Liverpool  was  granted  by  Heni^  II.  in 
1173.  King  John  granted  a  charter  m  1:07, 
and  the  history  of  Liverpool  as  a  borough  mav 
be  said  to  date  from  the  latter  year.  The  growth 
of  the  population  was  slow  until  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  1 700  the  population  was 
but  5,700  persons.  Gradually  the  maritime  and 
commercial  business  of  the  port  assumed  impor- 
tant dimensions.  Beginning  with  Ireland  and 
the  coastwise  trade,  the  merchants  rapidly  ex- 
tended their  operations  to  the  Virginian  tobacco 
trade,  the  West  Indies,  North  America,  and  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  the  latter  eventually  be- 
coming the  most  important  market.  Many  of 
the  ships  were  "privateers,"  adding  the  spoils 

of  wufare  to  the  profits  of  com- 
HUterr     ™^'''^<  "^^  quite  a  large  number  were 

engaged  in  the  slave  trade  between 

the  Guinea  coast  and  the  West  In- 
dies. From  a  return  made  in  the  year  1771  it 
appears  that  105  ships  sailed  from  Liverpool  to 
^rica,  and  carried  to  the  West  Indies  28,200 
negroes.  In  1788,  when  suppression  of  slavery 
was  agitated,  it  was  stated  that  the  profit  to 
Liverpool  from  the  slave  trade  amotmted  to 
;£3oo,ooo  per  annum.  In  1801  the  population 
of  the  city  had  risen  to  77,000;  by  1851  it  rose 
to  375.955;  by  190X,  to  686,332;  and  by  1904 
to  723,430. 

The  system  of  docks  for  which  Liverpool  is 
world-famous  originated  in  1708,  when  "Thomas 

Steers  recommended  and  carried  out 
Soeks       *^*  conversion  of  the  "Pool"  into 

a  wet  dock  by  impoimding  the  water 

with  flood-gates,  so  as  to  keep  vessels 
afloat  regardless  of  tide.  The  flood-gate  had  been 
employed  in  ancient  times,  and  by  the  Dutch 
and  Italians  at  a  more  modem  period,  in  con- 
nection with  canals  and  irrigation,  but  Liverpool 
was  the  first  to  utilize  it  in  a  tidal  estuary  for 
the  purpose  of  neutralizing  its  ebbs  and  flows. 
The  first  dock  was  openecTin  1715.  There  are 
now  in  existence  63  wet  docks,  the  largest  of 
them  being  capable  of  accommodating  the  largest 
of  steamships.  The  total  water  area  of  the  docks 
is  about  700  acres  with  a  lineal  quayage  of  about 
50  miles.  There  are  also  numerous  graving 
docks  for  repair  work.  Many  of  the  docks  are 
surrounded  by  warehouses  for  the  storing  of 
cargo.  The  Tobacco  Warehouse  at  Stimley 
Dock,  1 25  feet  high,  with  a  floor  area  of  36  acres, 
is  probably  the  Urgest  warehouse  in  the  world, 
and  is  capable  of  storing  60,000  hogsheads  of 
tobacco.  Special  warehouses  have  Deen  pro- 
vided for  grain,  wool,  and  general  produce.  A 
landing  stage  for  enabling  passengers  to  land 

and  embark  at  any  state  of  the  tide,- 
■»,.         extends  for  2,478  feet  along  the  river- 


Dock  Xitata 


front.     The    entire  Dock   Estate,   a 


property  of  enormous  value,  is  con- 
trolled and  managed  by  a  body  of 
twenty-eight  gentlemen  known   as  the  Mersey 
Docks  and   Harbor  Board,  constituted  by  act 
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of  Parliament.  Twenty-four  of  these  are  elected 
by  the  dock  ratepayers,  i.  e.,  persons  paying 
rates  and  dues  on  ships  and  goods,  and  the  re- 
maining four  are  appomted  by  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  three  members  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  aggregate  tonnage  entering  and 
clearing  at  Liverpool  during  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1906,  was  32,395,713  tons.  There  is 
perhaps  no  greater  monument  to  the  wisdom 
and  efficiency  of  public  management  than  the 
Liverpool  Dock  Estate.  Without  the  incentive 
of  individual  gain,  the  representatives  of  the 
commercial  community  devote  their  best  ener- 
gies to  the  consolidation  and  enlargement  of  the 
public  estate;  they  receive  no  remuneration 
whatever  for  their  services — the  position  being 
regarded  as  an  honor  to  be  attained  only  by 
the  best  men  in  the  various  branches  of  trade. 
No  interest,  political  or  otherwise,  is  allowed  the 
slightest  footing  in  the  councils  of  the  board, 
and  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  another  in- 
stance of  services  so  impersonal,  yet  highly  ex- 
pert and  laborious,  bemg  given  without  any 
mducement  save  public  spirit  and  honorable  dis- 
tinction. 

Among  the  public  services  which  are  munici- 
pally controlled  and  managed  in  Liverpool  only 
the  more  important  can  be  described 
Pnblia  -h*™-  The  Electricity  Supply  De- 
OiraATiUn  P^rianent  of  the  City  Council  took 
'  over  by  purchase  in  1896  the  under- 
taking of  a  private  company  which 
had  operated  in  the  city  from  i88j.  The  pur- 
chase price  was  ^£400 ,000  and  the  business  had 
then  a  total  plant  capacity  of  10,000  horse 
power.  The  pressure  01  supply  was  no  volts. 
Immediately  on  taking  over  the  system  the 
municipality^  increased  the  presstire,  and  erected 
new  generating  stations.  On  Dec.  31,  1905,  the 
capital  expended  amounted  to  £1,849,775,  and 
the  surplus  profit,  after  paying  all  workmg  costs 
and  charges  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  for  the 
year  1905,  exceeded  £s«.77S — *  large  portion  of 
which  was  handed  over  to  the  general  ftmd  of 
the  city  in  reduction  of  ratinp^.  During  the  year 
1905  the  department  supphed  in  lighting  and 
power,  including  supply  to  the  Tramway  De- 
partment, a  total  of  31,453,333  units  at  a  charge 
which  averaged  3.173d.  per  unit  to  private  users, 
2d.  per  unit  for  public  purposes  other  than  tram- 
way power,  and  1.107^.  for  tramway  power. 
The  charges  have  been  several  times  reduced 
since  the  service  was  municipalized.  _  The  de- 
partment is  at  present  (1906)  considering  a 
scheme  for  supplying  motors  to  small  workshops 
on  the  hire  system  m  order  to  increase  the  use 
of  electricity  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  Tramway  Department  has  been  similarly 
successful.     Taking  over  by  purchase   in    1897 
the    undertaking   of    a   joint   stock 
TramwkTi  C0™paay.    the    city    speedily    con- 
xTBuwrnT*  verted  the  horse  tramway  mto  an 
electric    system.    The    capital    ex- 
penditure Dec.  31,  1905,  stood  at  £i,89S,Sia, 
and  the  length  of  track  operated  was  104  miles. 
The  surplus,  after  paying  interest  on  loan  capi- 
ta, and  setting  aside  sinking  fund  and  depreci- 
ation, reserve,  and  renewal  funds,  amounted  in 
1905  to  £37,108,  which  was  tranrferred  to  gen- 
eral rate  account  and  there  served  to  reduce  the 
rates  levied  upon  the  citizens.     The  success  of 
the  municipal  tramway  undertaking  was  achieved 
upon  fares  greatly  reduced  (a  passenger  is  ear- 
ned two  muCBs  and  a  half  for  id.),  wages  of  em- 


ployees increased,  and  hours  of  labor  shortened 
by  about  one  thiril. 

The  proper  housing  of  the  poorer  citizens  has 

for  many  years  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the 

Liverpool  City  Cotmcil.     As  far  back 

Eouln*  as  1869  six  blocks  of  cottages,  known 
^  as  St.  Martin's  Cottages,  were  erected 
out  of  funds  of  "^pital  Personal 
Estate"  belonging  to  the  city.  At  a  later  period 
extensive  clearances  of  slum  property  were  made 
and  the  cleared  sites  were  offered  for  sale  on 
condition  that  workmen's  dwellings  at  cheap 
rents  should  be  erected.  No  purchaser  com- 
ing forward,  the  City  Council  proceeded  to  erect 
the  Victoria  Square  Dwellings  and  the  Juvenal 
Street  Laborers'  Dwelling  (371  tenements  in 
all).  These  were  opened  m  1885  and  1890.  It 
was  found  that,  owmg  to  the  rent  charge  being 
somewhat  higher  than  that  of  the  demolished 
property,  the  new  dwellings  were  tenanted  by 
a  class  of  workers  superior  to  the  former  tenants 
*of  the  site,  the  latter  being  crowded  together 
in  "sublet"  houses  in  the  neighborhood.  It 
was  felt  to  be  desirable  to  rehouse  the  poorest 
of  the  poor,  and  eventually  a  new  type  of  dwell- 
ing was  designed — plain,  but  substantial  and 
thoroughly  sanitary — in  which  it  was  possible 
to  accommodate  the  former  tenants  of  the  slum 
at  a  rent  averaging  about  15.  per  room.  A  large 
number  of  dwellings  have  now  been  built,  and 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  to  let  tl^ese  corporation 
tenements  only  to  tenants  who  have  actually 
been  dispossest  or  are  about  to  be  dispossest  by 
the  slum  demolitions  of  the  City.  Council.  Mod- 
ifications of  the  original  design  are  frequently 
made  in  the  direction  of  greater  comfort  and  con- 
venience. In  1905  the  Eldon  Street  Dwellings 
were  opened.  'These  houses,  three  stories  high, 
comprizing  twelve  three-roomed  tenements,  were 
built  of  crusht  clinker  (from  the  Council's  refuse 
destructors)  and  Portland  cement,  molded  into 
slabs,  each  slab  forming  a  complete  side  or  roof 
of  a  room,  openings  for  doors  and  windows,  as 
well  as  fireplaces  and  flues,  being  formed  in  the 
molding.  The  staircases,  balconies,  and  chim- 
neys above  the  roof  are  similarly  molded  in 
blocks.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  and  expense  of 
transporting  and  hoisting  the  heavy  slabs,  this 
small  experiment  proved  to  be  expensive.  On 
a  luger  scale,  however,  it  is  expectea  to  work  out 
cheaper  than  the  ordinary  brick  and  mortar 
dwelling. 

According  to  a  report  dated  March  31,  1906, 
the  Coimcil  had  erected  1,830  tenements  in  all, 
with  4,359  rooms.  The  cost  or  valuation  of  the 
land  for  housing  purposes  and  the  cost  of  build- 
ings amounted  together  to  £356,705.  The  gross 
annual  rental  was  £17,799.  There  were  also  in 
course  of  erection  or  projected,  340  tenements 
consisting  of  951  rooms.  For  the  year  1905  the 
net  receipts,  after  deducting  repairs  and  expenses, 
were  £7,312 — a  little  over  7  per  cent  on  the 
capital  outlay.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the 
result  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  interest  and  sinking- 
fund,  and  the  housing  scheme  thus  necessitates 
a  small  charg|e  upon  Uie  rates. 

The  Council  has  hitherto  confined  its  building 
0|>erations  to  the  central  part  of  the  city.  It 
will  before  long  be  compelled  to  turn  its  attention 
to  the  suburbs  where  private  builders  are  erect- 
ing houses  which  are  likely  to  deteriorate  into 
slums  in  a  very  few  years.  During  the  last  half 
century  many  building  by-laws  have  been  made 
to  check  the  tendency  to  overcrowd  the  bouses 
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upon  a  given  area,  but  much  remains  to  be  done. 
Refomters  are  demanding  increased  powers  for 
controlling  the  planning  of  streets  and  building 
areas  on  the  outskirts  of  great  cities  so  that 
ample  space  shall  be  secured  about  every  dwell- 
ing. 

Besides  the  important  departments  mentioned 
above,  the  city  owns  landed  estate  yielding  about 
;£ioo,ooo  per  annum;  it  has  constructed  impor- 
tant engineering  works  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing a  constant  and  plentiful  supply  of  pure 
water  from  the  mountains  of  Wales;  it  owns  and 
manages  six  markets  which  bring  in  a  net  rev- 
enue of  ;£i6,ooo  a  year;  it  manufactures  paving 
slabs  from  street  refuse;  it  owns  and  works  two 
l^rge  sewage  farms  producing  crops  of  rye-grass, 
callages,  potatoes,  mangel-wurzels,  and  bieel^root; 
the  income  from  the  produce  covering  the  ex- 
penses of  the  farms ;  it  paves  its  own  streets  and 
constructs  its  own  sewers ;  it  collects  and  disposes 
of  all  the  refuse  of  the  streets  and  houses;  it 
constructs  its  tramways  and  repairs  the  cars. 
Besides  these  useful  undertakings  the  city  pro- 
vides parks,  gardens,  recreation  grotmds,  botanic 
gardens,  pahn-houses,  aviaries,  museums,  art- 
gallery,  libraries,  baths,  wash-houses,  hospitals, 
and  convalescent  homes  for  the  pleasure,  health, 
or  instruction  of  the  citizens.  Liverpool  munic- 
ip^  effort  has  also  largely  contributed  to  the 
founding  of  the  local  university;  and  numerous 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  technical 
schools,  a  nautical  college,  industrial  schools, 
are  controlled  and  managed  by  the  City  Council. 
A  very  recent  departure  was  the  establishment 
of  depots  for  the  sale  of  sterilized  milk  for  in- 
fants. It  is  hoped  by  this  venture  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  infant  mortality.  In  addition  to  the 
constructive  work  carried  on  directly  by  this 
enterprising  municipality,  there  is  a  vast  amount 
done  in  the  way  oi  inspection  of  private  enter- 
prise. A  bacteriological  department  analyzes 
food  and  drugs;  the  medical  officer's  department 
inspects  bakehouses,  common  lodging-houses, 
canal-boats,  shippens,  milk-shops,  insanitary 
property,  workshops  where  offensive  trades  are 
conducted,  and  endeavors  to  diminish  the  smoke 
nuisance.  A  special  staff  of  female  sanitary  in- 
spectors is  occupied  in  visitation  amon^  the 
poorer  classes  in  order  to  instruct  mothers  m  the 
care  of  infants;  they  also  inspect  workshops 
where  women  are  employed,  assist  the  Police- 
Aided  Clothing  Association  in  clothing  poor  chil- 
dren, and  render  other  useful  services. 

John  Edwards. 

RBrBKBNCss:  Pictou's  Mmtorials  of  lAvtrfoal,  Handbook 
compilid  for  A*  Congrm  of  At  Royal  InsUtulioH  of  Public 
Htallk,  1903;  Annual  Reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  Reports  of  Proceedings  of  the  City  Council,  Reports 
of  various  Conunittees  of  the  Qty  Council,  Reports  and 
Pamphlets  of  Liverpool  Housing  '  ~ 

of  the  Liverpool  Fabian  Society. 


Pamphlets  of  Liverpool  Housing  Association,  Publications 
■  ••     •■  •  Fa&an"     ' 


LLOYD-GEORGE,  DAVID:    President  of  the 

English  Board  of  Trade  (1905)  and  M.P. ;  bom  in 
1863,  at  Manchester,  England;  educated  in  the 
Church  School  at  Llanstymdury  and  privately. 
Read  law  and  was  admitted  to  practise  as  a 
solicitor  in  1884.  An  eager  and  enthusiastic 
Liberal,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  always  been  active 
in  politics  and  has  had  a  most  strenuous  career. 
In  1890  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  the  Car- 
narvon District,  North  Wales.  At  the  defeat  of 
the  Conservatives  and  the  coming  in  of  the 
Liberal  Party  in  1905  he  was  given  a  portfolio  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  new 


cabinet  formed  by  Sir  Hemnr  Campbell-Banner- 
man.  Address:  Brynawel,  diiccieth,  Carnarvon, 
Wales. 

LLOYD,  HEHRY  DEMORBST:  Socialist  att> 
thor;  bom  New  York  City,  1847 ;  educated  public 
schools.  Dr.  Anthon's  School,  and  Columbia 
College,  class  of  '67.  Studied  at  Columbia  Law 
School,  LL.D. ;  admitted  to  New  York  bar  in  1869 
and  to  bar  of  Chicago  in  1873,  but  never  practised. 
In  187 1  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  overthrow 
of  Tammany  and  the  Tweed  Ring.  He  was 
secretary  of  the  American  Free  Trade  League, 
1868  to  1873.  Delegate  for  New  York  to  Liberal 
Republican  Convention  at  Cincinnati  in  1873  he 
opposed  the  nomination  of  Horace  Greeley. 
From  1873  to  1885  he  was  successively  literary 
and  financial  editor  and  editorial  writer  on  his 
Chicago  Tribune,  beginning  here  his  study  and 
observation  of  the  great  industrial  combinations 
then  forming.  In  1881  he  published  "The  Story 
of  the  Great  Monopoly,"  the  first  arraignment  01 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  railroads  in 
granting  it  discriminating  rebates.  This  was 
followed  by  other  articles  in  like  vein,  notably 
"The  Lords  of  Industry."  He  endeavored  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  Chicago  anarchists,  thinking 
them  imjustly  condemned.  Lloyd  gave  mucn 
time  to  active  work  in  the  labor  struggles  of  his 
time,  was  counsel  for  the  Anthracite  Miners 
before  the  Coal  Strike  Commission  in  1903,  and 
worked  earnestly  in  1903  for  public  ownership  of 
the  street  railways  of  Chicago.  It  was  in  these 
last  labors  for  the  people  that  he  contracted 
the  illness  of  which  he  died  in  Sept.,  1903. 
He  was  a  radical  opponent  of  the  private  use 
of  public  wealth,  believing  that  the  producers 
should  own  the  wealth  they  produced.  His  ideals 
worked  toward  a  cooperative  commonwealth 
where  social  love  would  replace  the  present  strife, 
and  could  see  no  Umit  to  the  development  of 
man,  who  in  his  function  of  creator  is  to  redeem 
both  himself  and  society.  Politically  he  believed 
party  to  be  a  necessary  evil  for  the  present  and 
had  determined  to  join  the  Socialists  as  being  the 
only  party  which  avowed  a  social  ideal,  inter- 
national as  well  as  national,  and  offered  a  program 
for  the  next  great  step,  namely — the  extension  of 
the  democratic  principles  to  mdustry.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  works  already  mentioned  he  wrote 
"Wealth  Against  Commonwealth";  "Labor  Co- 
partnership ;  "A  Cotmtry  Without  Strikes"; 
''Newest  England,"  etc. 

LOBBY:  "The  lobby"  is  the  name  given  to 
persons  who  undertake  to  influence  the  members 
of  a  legislature  and  thereby  to  secure  the  pass- 
ing of  bills.  The  term  includes  both  those  who, 
since  they  han^  about  the  chamber,  and  make  a 
regular  profession  of  working  upon  members,  are ' 
called  "lobbyists"  and  those  persons  who  on  any 
particular  occasion  may  come  up  to  advocate,  by 
argument  or  solicitation,  any  particular  measure 
in  which  they  happen  to  be  interested.  The 
name,  therefore,  does  not  necessarily  impute  any 
improper  motive  or  conduct,  tho  it  is  commonly 
used  in  an  unfavorable  sense. 

Says  Mr.  A.  R.  Spofford,  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress, in  the  American  Cyclopedia  of  Political 
Science,  article  "Lobby": 

What  i*  known  as  lobbying  by  no  means  impUe*  in  aU  CUM 
the  use  of  money  to  afnct  legislation.  This  corruption  is 
frequently  wholly  absent  in  cases  where  the  lobby  is  most 
industrious,  numerous,  persistant,  and  successful.  By  casual 
interviews,  by  infonnal  conversation,  by  formal  presentation 
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of  bets  and  argumants,  bjr  printed  appeal*  in  pamphlet  form, 
by  newspaper  communications  and  leading  articles,  by  pet- 
sooal  introductions  from  or  through  men  of  supposed  influence 
by  dinneis,  receptions,  and  other  entertainments,  by  the  arts 
OK  social  life  and  the  charms  of  feminine  attraction,  the  public 
man  is  beset  to  look  favorably  upon  the  measure  which  in- 
terested parties  seek  to  have  enacted. 

Unforttuiateljr,  however,  the  lobby  usually  de- 

¥inerates  till  it  is  mainly  a  lobby  in  the  bad  sense, 
his  results  almost  inevitably  from  methods  of 
legislation,  particularly  in  the  United  States.  In 
the  IT.  S.  legislatures  all  business  goes  before 
committees — not  only  private  bills,  but  public 
bills-— often  involving  great  pecuniary  interests. 
To  give  a  bill  a  fair  chance  of  passing,  the  com- 
mittee must  be  induced  to  report  in  favor  of  it. 
The  committees  have  no  quasi- judicial  rules  of 
procedure,  but  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  usu- 
ally by  giving  hearings  on  the  subject  to  inter- 
ested ps^ies.  If  the  committee  can  be  gained 
the  bill  usually  passes.  The  fate  of  a  bill,  there- 
fore, often  really  lies  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men, 
tho  the  responsibility  can  be  thrown  on  the  whole 
legislature.  This  gives  enormous  opporttmity 
for  corruption.  Great  corporations  are  some- 
times interested  to  the  extent  of  millions  on  the 
wording  of  a  bill.  Politicians  of  the  lowest  type 
can,  therefore,  get  large  bribes  from  corrupt  cor- 
porations. This  all  but  compels  other  corpora- 
tions to  bribe  likewise.  If  the  corporation  does 
not,  the  corrupt  corporation  will  gain  the  legisla- 
tion. As  a  result,  the  average  corporation  that 
seeks  a  bill  goes  to  the  legislature  with  money  in 
its  hand,  and  still  oftener  it  goes  with  money  to 
buy  off  legislation  that  would  injure,  legislation 
often  simply  introduced  to  make  the  corporation 
pay  for  preventing  its  passage,  or  legislative 
Dlackmail.  The  corporation  often  has  to  spend 
money  to  gain  a  perrectlv  just  and  right  bill.  It 
is  on  this  ^  but  inevitable  result  of  present  indus- 
trial and  commercial  methods  tliat  the  lobby 
fattens.  Nor  does  the  money  always  need  to  bie 
corruptly  spent.  A  sharp  lobbyist,  who  knows 
the  ins  and  outs  of  legislative  practise,  who 
knows  many  of  the  legislators,  who  knows  who  is 
corruptible  and  who  not,  who  knows  how  to 
bring  political  influence  to  bear  in  this  way  or 
that,  can  often  obtain  or  defeat  legislation  with- 
out the  tise  of  money.  He  may  sell  his  influence, 
and  the  corporation  money  go  into  his  pocket 
without  his  buying  the  legislators.  It  is  in  such 
ways  that  around  almost  tul  American  legislatures 
has  grown  up  "a  third  house,"  which  is  some- 
times more  influential  than  the  other  two.  (See 
Corruption.) 

Efforts  have  been  made  to  check  the  practise 
of  lobbying,  both  in  Congress  and  in  state  legis- 
latures. Statutes  have  been  passed  severely 
punishing  any  person  who  offers  any  money  or 
value  to  any  member  with  a  view  to  influence 
his  vote.  It  has  been  repeatedly  held  by  the 
courts  that  "contracts  which  have  for  their  ob- 
ject to  influence  legislation  in  any  other  manner 
than  by  such  open  and  public  presentation  of 
facts,  arguments,  and  appeals  to  reason  as  are 
reco^ized  as  proper  and  le^timate  with  all 
public  bodies  must  be  held  void." 

It  has  b^n  attempted  to  lessen  lobbying  by 
restricting  the  legislatures.  Some  states  enacted 
a  law  compelling  all  lobbyists  to  be  regfistered, 
that  it  may  be  known  who  they  are  and  whom 
they  represent,  and  e:ucting  an  account  of  all 
money  spent  in  lobbying.  Lobbies  have  been 
formed  to  represent  the  public  interest,  but  they 
have  no  definite  organization. 


LOCAL  GOVERiniEHT  HT  BNGLAin):  Per- 
haps  the  most  concise  way  of  stating  the'  present 
position  of  local  government  in  England  is  to 
give  the  chief  items  in  the  accotmts  of  the  money 
received  and  sp>ent  by  our  local  councils.  The 
following  figures  are  taken  from  the  "Annual 
Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  1905." 
which  deals  with  the  financial  year  1003-3.  The 
total  receipts  of  local  authorities  in  England  and 
Wales  were  (the  earlier  figures  are  given  for 
comparison) : 

1879-flo. ;£5J, 600,000         1901— < jCiai,soo,ooo 

1900-1 111,900,000         J90S— 5 199,000.000 

Analysing  the  last  year's  accotmts  more  closely 
we  find  that  the  total  included  receipts  from: 

Rates,  )Cso,ooo,ooo  (as  compared  with  ;Cia.ooo,ooo  in  1879- 
18B0). 

Gas ;C7,ooa,ooo         Tramways jC3,7So.ooo 

Water-works....     4,000,000        Electricity 1,750,000 

The  total  expenditure  of  these  local  authorities 
for  this  same  year  1 903-3  was  £t  28,960,000 ;  made 
up  of  the  following  chief  items: 

Repayment  and  interest  of  loans.  ;£>e,sSo,ooo 

Highways 16,600,000 

Poor  relief 15,500,000 

Education 13,300,000 

Tramways 7,000,000 

Gas 6,300,000 

Water 6,000.000 

Police 5,900,000 

Electricity 5,300,000 

Sewage 4,500,000 

The  loans  outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year 
amotmted  to  ^£370, 500,000.  All  the  above  figures 
clearly  demonstrate  the  vast  increase  in  the  im- 
portance of  local  government  activities  and  the 
enormous  nature  of  the  sums  already  invoU'ed. 
It  is  useful  to  remember  that  the  national  revenue 
of  Great  Britain  in  1903  was  ;Cisi, 550,000; 
while  the  national  debt  stood  at  about  ;£65o,ooo,- 
000.  _  There  are  periodical,  perhaps  incessant, 
outcries  that  the  local  councils  are  spending  too 
much  money,  but  this  is  mainly  the  criticism  of 
irresponsible  persons  who  do  not  know  the  facts. 
The  rational  citizen  has  quite  decided  that  the 
local  councils  are  making  a  profitable  use  of  the 
public  money;  and  that  an  active  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  councils  is  an  essential  part  of  civiliza- 
tion. "Municipal  trading"  is  pushing  out  its 
boundaries  every  day,  just  because  it  has  been 
demonstrated  beyond  dispute  that  the  public  in- 
terest is  better  served  by  a  public  council  than 
by  a  private  company  whose  chief  object  is 
private  gain. 

Such  being,  in  barest  outline,  the  statistical 
facts  of  EngUsh  local  government,  it  remains  to 
point  out  flie  more  important  problems  which 
arise  in  this  department  of  our  public  affairs. 
There  are  two  problems  which  most  urgently  call 
for  solution. 

(1)  The  law  concerning  English  local  govern- 
ment is  in  a  state  of  extreme  confusion,  and  must  he 
made  precise  and  clear.  It  is  a  rash  deed  to  write 
down  a  generalization  from  the  data  of  social 
science,  but  we  may  say  that  the 

Problami  Municipal  Corporation  Act  of  1835 
was  the  first  attempt  to  reduce 
medieval  chaos  to  modem  order  in 
the  affairs  of  local  government.  Until  1835  the 
power  of  local  government  had  been  the  power  to 
govern  a  neighborhood  as  the  authorities  of  that 
place  pleased;  there  was  little  attempt  to  force 
them  to  consider  the  wider  interests  of  the  whole 
nation;  each  borough  had  its  own  customs.    The 
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Act  of  X  83  5  laid  down  a  tmif  onn  code  which  was  to 
apply  to  the  bulk  of  the  boroughs  of  England. 
This  modem  process  of  national  uniformity  has 
been  continued  and  extended  until  at  the  present 
time  we  find  our  local  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
various  pubUc  bodies  (Parish,  District,  both  urban 
and  rural.  Borough,  and  County  Councils,  Boards 
of  Guardians,  and  Magistrates),  who  are  called  to 
administer  their  duties  tmder  the  terms  of  com- 
prehensive acts  of  which  the  chief  are  the  Local 
Ciovemment  Acts  of  1888  and  1894,  the  Municipal 
Corporations  Act  of  1883,  and  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1875.  So  far  stated  the  position  seems 
fairly  simple,  but  closer  examination  reveals  a 
very  remarkable  state  of  things;  for  example,  the 
PubUc  Health  Act,  1875,  requires  3,300  closely 
printed  pages  of  notes  and  references  to  over  600 
other  acts  of  ParUament  to  explain  its  meaning. 
It  is  necessary  to  read  innumerable  acts  of 
Parliament  besides  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act  before  a  citizen  can  understand  the  powers  of 
borough  councils.  Besides  the  main  Poor  Law 
Acts  of  1601,  1834,  and  1868,  there  are  400  other 
acts  bearing  on  the  subject  and  explained  in 
1,800  reported  cases.  The  law  of  ratmg  is  scat- 
tered in  almost  100  acts  and  i  ,200  cases.  Further, 
special  subjects  of  local  government  are  dealt 
with  by  separate  acts  on  tramways,  electricity, 
gas,  water,  small  holdings,  allotments,  housing 
K>r  the  working  classes,  burials,  police,  highways; 
to  enter  the  domain  of  local  government  is 
immediately  to  be  faced  by  a  long  row — ^many 
long  rows— of  acts  of  Parliament  and  law  books. 
The  layman  is  helpless  in  this  confusion;  be  it 
whispered,  the  lawyer  is  often  hard  prest  for  an 
answer.  If  the  people  are  to  govern,  if  democracy 
is  to  be  au^ht  but  a  theory,  then  the  law  must 
be  made  mfinitely  more  understandable.  It 
must  be  still  more  codified  and  also  revised  to- 
ward more  simplicity.  There  is,  for  example, 
no  need  for  district  councils;  their  work  could  be 
easily  distributed  between  the  Parish  Councils 
and  the  County  Councils.  The  District  Council 
area  is  too  small  for  economical  administration;  it 
is  too  large  for  its  members  to  intimately  know 
the  needs  of  the  inhabitants.  Then  the  Boards  of 
Guardians  must  be  abolished  and  their  duties 
handed  over  to  the  County  Councils.  Come  what 
may,  simple  law  is  the  price  of  democratic  control. 
(3)  Tm  complicaUa  business  of  local  govern- 
ment must  ultimately  he  conducted  by  the  profes- 
sional expert.  The  problem  before  the  elected  coun- 
ciiors  is  how  to  choose  the  expert  official.  It  is 
clear,  for  example,  that  the  best  managers  of 
the  city  tramways,  the  electricity  supply  station, 
the  municipal  water-works,  are  not  likely  to  be 
chosen  by  way  of  the  ballot-box;  the  matter  re- 
quires detailed  discussion  which  would  not  be 
appropriate  to  the  election  platform.  We  must 
leam  to  conduct  our  pubhc  affairs  as  men  of 
sound  business  sense.  The  problem  is  exactly 
the  one  before  the  shareholders  in  a  private  com- 
pany. It  is  perhaps  the  greatest  merit  of  the 
Education  Act  of  1903  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
model  for  future  local  government  in  England. 
Its  "Education  Committee"  system  seems  the 
most  hopeful  method  of  finding  the  proper  of- 
ficials. This  system  is,  briefly,  the  County  Coun-> 
cil  appoints  a  number  of  its  own  members  to  sit 
as  an  Education  Committee;  and  also  coopts  a 
certain  number  of  persons  who  have  special 
knowledge  of  education;  the  whole  committee 
controls  the  education  of  its  area  through  the 
officials  whom  it  selects.    This  judicious  com- 


bination of  members  elected  directly  by  the 
people  and  members  chosen,  indirectly,  for 
their  special  knowledge,  is  the  basis  of  a  new 
method  in  local  government,  which  is  perhaps 
its  most  significant  recent  development.  The 
other  important  fact  in  this  Education  Act  is 
that  it  selects  the  County  Council  as  the  proper 
authority  to  undertake  great  public  affairs.  No 
other  local  governing  area  is  large  enough  to  pay 
for  the  very  best  men  or  to  administer  with  the 
utmost  economy.  The  County  Council  is  marked 
out  as  the  most  important  administrative  body 
in  future  English  local  government. 

G.  R.  S.  Taylor. 

LOCAL  GOVERRHEKT  INFOIUSATIOH  BU- 
REAU, THE:  This  bureau,  conducted  by  the 
Independent  Labor  Party,  and  the  Fabian  So- 
ciety of  London,  England,  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  information  on  the  work  and 
powers  of  municipal  bodies,  boards  of  guardians, 
and  other  local  authorities.  The  bureau  has  not 
been  long  in  existence,  and  unfortunately  is  not 
so  well  luiown  as  it  should  be ;  nevertheless  the 
continued  prosperity  and  widening  usefulness  of 
the  society  shows  how  deeply  the  work  done  for 
its  members  is  appreciated.  Address:  The  Fa- 
bian Society,  3  Clements  Inn,  Strand,  London, 
W.  C. 

LOCAL  OPTIOH:  The  privilege  granted  to  a 
political  division,  as  a  county  or  town,  of  deter- 
mining whether  the  sale  of  mtoxicants  shall  be 
prohibited  within  its  Umits.  Local  option  is 
prohibition  brought  down  to  the  level  of  a  work- 
able public  sentiment.  The  difference  between 
the  local  optionist  and  the  extreme  prohibitionist 
is  not  in  kind  but  in  the  size  of  the  political 
units.  Local  option  crystallizes  public  senti- 
ment in  a  given  community  and  brin^  it  to  bear 
upon  the  liquor  question  for  immediate  results. 
State-wide  prohibition  is  after  all  but  a  large 
kind  of  local  option. 

The  principle  of  local  option  does  not  refuse 
to  abolish  saloons  where  it  can,  because  it  can- 
not yet  abolish  them  everywhere  it  would.  It  is 
sometimes  argued  that  local  option  is  a  com- 
promise with  evil.  This  is  not  the  case.  It  is 
prohibitory  to  the  full  extent  of  the  public  sen- 
timent existing. 

It  is  likewise  argued  that  the  saloon  is  an  evil 
demanding  the  enactment  of  prohibitory  laws 
the  same  as  theft  or  murder.  But  persons  pre- 
senting this  argument  forget  that  all  agree  that 
to  steal  or  murder  is  wrong,  but  all  do  not  agree 
that  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors  is  wrong. 
Vast  numbers  of  our  population,  who  must  be 
regarded  as  good  citizens  oecause  they  are  thrifty 
and  law-abiding,  do  not  believe  that  the  traffic 
in  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  wron^.  With 
these  people  a  long  course  of  education  is  neces- 
sary to  bring  them  to  a  full  realization  and  recog- 
nition of  the  immorality  and  crime  attendant 
upon  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors. 

There  are  few  better  methods  of  education  for 
accomplishing  this  work  than  the  operation  of 
the  local-option  principle.  The  agitation  lead- 
ing up  to  the  annual  or  biennial  local-option 
elections  in  the  different  political  units  is  of  im- 
mense educational  value,  and  furnishes  its  ad- 
vocates frequent  and  full  opportunities  for  the 
discussion  of  the  prohibition  principle.  Every 
municipality,  township,  or  county  that  abolishes 
the  saloons  is,  by  the  beneficial  effects  of  this  act, 
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a  standing  argument  for  the  extension  of  the 
principle  to  the  larger  political  tinits.  As  the 
steam  in  the  boiler  increases  in  pressure  with  the 
action  of  the  engine,  so  does  the  public  sentiment 
of  the  people  develop  in  proportion  to  the  fre- 
quency of  the  opportunities  of  putting  it  into 
effective  operation. 

The  solution  of  the  liquor  problem  is  too  great 
a  task  to  be  accomplished  by  any  one  church  or 
political  party.  We  are  coming  steadily  to  rec- 
ognize the  necessity  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  it 
the  mobilized  public  sentiment  of  all  churches 
and  all  parties.  This  can  be  done  only  by  the 
separation  of  the  question  from  all  other  essential 
public  and  political  issues  of  government.  Such 
a  separation  allows  the  Church  to  assume  its 
proper  place  in  the  problem  of  temperance  re- 
lorm,  and  furnishes  frequent  opportunities  for 
the  exercise  of  its  gifts  and  graces. 

Again,  laws  abolishing  the  liquor  traffic  are 
not  self-acting.  No  law  is  operative  that  has 
not  a  public  sentiment  behind  it.  The  merits 
of  local  option  may  be  seen  most  clearly  in  what 
has  already  been  accomplished.  The  states  of 
Louisiana,  Kentucky,  Florida,  Texas,  West  Vir- 
^nia,  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Geoivia,  North  Carolina,  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina,  containing  a  population  of  a]r,ooo,ooo, 
taken  as  a  whole  are  in  pomt  of  ter- 
Sztant  ritory  seven  eighths  prohibition. 
This  has  been  brought  about  entirely 
through  local-option  laws.  In  many 
of  the  Northern  states  from  large  and  increasing 
territory  the  saloon  is  being  abolished  by  the  ap- 
plication of  improved  local-option  laws  which 
are  being  enacted  by  the  various  state  legisla- 
tures. While  the  South  is  much  in  advance  of 
the  North  because  of  the  absence  of  the  foreign 
population,  nevertheless  most  rapid  strides  are 
bemg  made  in  most  of  the  Northern  states. 
Ohio,  for  example,  which  because  of  its  many 
large  pities  ranks  third  or  fourth  as  a  saloon 
state,  is  rapidly  abolishing  the  traffic.  Of  the 
1,371  townships  in  the  state  nearly  1,100  of  them 
have  abolished  saloons.  Of  the  763  incorporated 
villages  and  cities  about  470  are  now  dry. 

The  effort  to  put  these  local-option  laws  in 
operation  has  developed  a  sustained  public  sen- 
timent, which  in  most  instances  compels  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  It  has  unified  and  given 
direction  to  the  efforts  of  the  Church  against  the 
liquor  traffic.  The  operation  of  the  law  makes 
possible  increased  legislation  for  its  application 
to  still  larger  political  units.  Hence  we  con- 
clude that  local  option  is  the  gradual  and  nat- 
ural approach  to  the  ultimate  overthrow  of  the 
beverage  liquor  traffic.  (See  Tbmpbrance.) 
PuRLBY  A.  Bakbr. 

LOCAL  PROHIBITIOir:  Term  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  policy  of  refusing  license  to  sell  in- 
toxicating liquors  in  municipalities,  townships, 
and  counties.  It  commonly  rests  upon  state 
statutes  giving  subdivisions  to  the  state  local 
option  (that  is,  local  choice).  In  a  few  cases 
local  prohibition  is  secured  for  some  community 
by  direct  act  of  the  legislature,  and  in  some 
cities,  for  example  Chicago,  sections  are  some- 
times placed  under  a  prohibitory  policy  by  the 
city  council.  The  earliest  local  option  m  Amer- 
ica was  granted  in  Indiana  by  the  laws  of  1833. 
In  1833  the  legislature  in  Georgia  gave  local  op- 
tion, to  be  exercised  by  the  local  courts,  to  two 
counties  in  that  state.    Between  1833  and  1850 


many  communities  in  different  states  secured  the 
right  and  voted  out  the  legal  traffic  in  liquor. 
With  the  rise  of  the  idea  of  state  prohibition  in- 
terest in  local  prohibition  g^w  less  and  was 
heard  of  again  but  little,  until  after  the  Civil  War. 
New  York  readopted  a  local-option  system  in 
X873,  and  it  has  come  to  be  part  of  the  laws  of 
the  majoritv  of  the  states.  The  theorv  has  three 
classes  of  advocates :  temperance  people  who  seek 
to  obtain  some  advantage  against  the  saloon 
without  encountering  partizan  opposition;  poli- 
ticians who  welcome  it  as  an  outlet  for  temperance 
sentiment  without  disturbance  to  party  politics; 
liquor  dealers  who  accept  it  as  a  last  resort  to 
segregate  dangerous  temperance  sentiment  and 
ward  off  prohibition  of  wider  extent. 

The  growth  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  which 
works  almost  solely  for  local  prohibition,  has 
caused  a  wide  revival  of  interest  in  the  subject 
during  the  last  ten  years.  The  league  has  intro- 
duced the  idea  of  option  by  "residence  dis- 
tricts" in  cities,  and  in  the  State  of  Ohio  has 
secured  legislation  with  such  provisions. 

It  needs  to  be  noted  that  local  prohibition 
deals  only  with  the  local  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic 
and  makes  no  attempt  to  cope  with  its  wider 
financial  and  political  problems.  The  manu- 
factures and  products  of  a  no-license  town  are 
sold  in  license  cities  in  competition  with  the 
saloon.  The  no-license  town  shares  in  the  bad 
government  made  inevitable  by  the  debauchenr 
of  politics  bv  the  liquor  traffic.  The  youth 
reared  amid  clean  surroundings  go  out  to  find  the 
temptations  of  the  saloon  as  soon  as  tiiey  pass 
beyond  the  shadow  of  th?  hearth-tree.  Except- 
ing a  few  of  the  Southern  states,  local  prohibition 
has  never  approached  the  removal  of  the  saloon 
from  a  whole  state,  and  even  in  the  South  the 
centers  of  population  and  influence  are  commonly 
held  by  the  saloon,  either  by  legal  provisions  that 
deprive  cities  of  option  on  the  question,  or 
through  the  control  of  the  cities  by  the  saloon 
element. 

In  favor  of  the  local  prohibition  theory  its  ad- 
vocates urge  the  principle  of  ' '  home  rule ' ' ;  against 
the  adoption  of  local  prohibition,  the  liquor  in- 
terests present  the  usual  contention  of  tyranny 
and  alleged  "failure." 

Radical  Prohibitionists  deny  the  right  of  the 
legislature  to  grant  local  option  to  a  town  or 
county,  asserting  that  the  sale  of  liquor  is  no  more 
a  question  for  local  determination  than  is  horse 
stealing  or  the  propagation  of  typhoid  fever.  The 
Prohibitionists  insist  also  that,  by  means  of  local 
prohibition,  the  public  conscience  is  salved,  and 
that  the  citizens  of  no-license  towns  or  counties, 
relieved  of  the  more  repulsive  manifestations  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  lose  sight  of  its  wider  evils  and 
forget  their  responsibility  for  the  state  and  na- 
tional features  of  the  problem.  Local  option  be- 
ing granted,  however.  Prohibitionists  commonly 
favor  the  use  of  the  opportunity  to  perform  what 
they  consider  a  duty  neglected  by  the  legislature. 

C5f  the  local  advantages  of  local  prohibition 
there  has  never  been  groimd  to  doubt,  whenever 
the  policy  has  had  opportunity  for  fair  test.  No- 
license  towns  and  no-license  cities,  compared  with 
license  towns  and  cities,  invariably  show  less 
crime,  less  pauperism,  and  commonly  a  better 
condition  ot  public  health.  Massachusetts  has 
furnished  numerous  illustrations,  the  most 
marked  being  instances  in  which  in  alternate 

Sears  the  same  city  has  had  license  and  no- 
oense.    Interesting  literature  upon  this  question 
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is  published  by  the  National  Temperance  Society 
of  New  York. 

The  table  which  follows  shows,  with  substantial 
accuracy,  the  degree  to  which  local  prohibition 
prevails  in  the  principal  states.  Absolute  ac- 
curacy is  almost  impossible,  since  the  facts  are 
not  recorded  in  many  states,  the  local  authorities 
having  little  control.  Colorado  and  Oregon  have 
newly  adopted  local-option  laws,  and  Delaware, 
in  which  there  is  already  considerable  prohibition 
territory,  is  upon  the  eve  of  a  local-option  election 
which  is  expected  to  eliminate  the  saloon  from 
almost  the  whole  state.  Georgia,  which  has  just 
adopted  a  state  prohibitory  law,  had  1 25  of  its  146 
counties  tmder  local  prohibition  before  that  law 
was  adopted. 


Stats 


AJafaanui 

California 

Connecticut 

168  towns . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

46  counties 

IlUnoifl 

Indiana 

lowm 

Kentucky 

Txniiii«ii« 

Hsryland 

Manacbtintto. 

Michigan 

Hinnesot* 


Hininippi 

New  Hampehire. 
New  Jeney 


New  York 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. . . 


South  Carolina . 
South  Dakota. . 


Tennenee. 
Texas 


Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

'Wisconsin 


Number  of 

counties, 

towns, 

cities, 

etc. 


99  counties 
119  counties 
59  parishes 
»S  counties 
1  jj  cities 
I3SI  towns. 
8}  counties 


77  counties 
)  II  cities. 
)  934 towns. 


933  towns 
97  counties 
768  towns 


41  counties 


Number 
under  local 
prohibitioii 


so 
S« 
Parts      of 
■ome  8  or 
10  coun- 
ties 

89 

About     one 
half  the 
state 
35    . 
10  counties, 
SCO    cities 
and    vil- 
lages, half 
of  Chicago 
About    15a 
towns 
S6 
87 
18 
14 
»9 

and  a  few 
towns 
About    i   of 

the     rural 
districts 

't 
183 
About      soo 
towns  and 
cities 
308 
70 
480 
count  y 
and  a  few 
towns 
18 
Possibly    ts 
per  cent  c< 
the  state 
All  the  state  under  local 
prohibitiott     except     5 
municipalities. 
443  counties  140       and 
parts  of  55 


<     6  cities  . 

)  141  towns. 

100  counties 

55  counties 

^  118 cities.  . 
906  villages 
1, 104  towns 


3  cities 
S08  towns 
7> 
>> 

.1 
»3 


Oklahoma,  which  may  be  admitted  to  the 
union  as  a  prohibition  state,  has  many  towns 
under  local  prohibition.  In  judging  the  value  of 
local  prohibition  indicated  in  the  table  above  it 
must  De  remembered  that  a  very  laige  part  of  the 
townships  and  counties  mentioned  he  in  close 


proximity  to  license  territory.  For  example, 
many  of  the  no-license  towns  of  Wisconsin  con- 
tain license  villages.  In  New  Hampshire  the 
excise  boards  are  empowered  to  grant  hotel 
licenses  in  towns  that  vote  no-license.  In  New 
York,  where  there  are  308  no-license  towns,  it  is 
possible  in  only  two  small  sections  of  the  state  to 
establish  a  home  fifteen  miles  away  from  a  saloon. 
Wm.  p.  F.  Fbrouson. 

LOCKE,  JOHN:  Philosopher;  bom  at  Wrin^- 
ton,  Somersetshire,  England,  in  1632.  His 
father,  a  small  landowner  and  attorney  at  Pens- 
ford,  was  a  strict  but  genial  Puritan.  "From 
the  time  that  I  knew  anything,"  Locke  wrote  in 
1660,  "I  found  myself  in  a  storm  which  has 
continued  to  this  time."  Entered  Westminster 
School,  and  in  165a  went  to  Oxford.  Took  his 
degree  of  A.B.  in  1656,  A.M.  in  1658;  made  tutor 
of  Christ  Church  in  1660,  and  lectured  in  Greek, 
rhetoric,  and  philosophy  the  following  year. 
Locke  was  particularly  attracted  to  the  works 
of  Descartes,  which  first  gave  him  a  taste  for 
philosophical  subjects. 

In  1671  became  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  under  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

Among  the  writings  of  Locke  during  this  period 
is  an  essay  on  the  "Roman  Commonwealth." 
But  the  most  significant  of  all  is  an  "Essay 
Concerning  Toleration "  (1666). 

The  fall  of  Shaftesbury  in  1675  enabled  Locke 
to  spend  four  years  of  quiet  in  Prance,  at  which 
time  at  intervals  his  "Essay  on  the  Human  Un- 
derstanding" was  in  process  of  construction, 
and  here  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  distinguished 
men  of  letters  and  science;  returned  to  London 
in  1679.  After  Shaftesbury's  second  downfall 
Locke  retired  in  voluntary  exile  to  Holland. 
The  "Essay"  was  finished  in  1687.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1689,  and  his  fame  as  an  author 
was  established  throughout  Europe.  He  declined 
the  embassy  to  Brandenburg,  and  accepted  in- 
stead the  modest  office  of  commissioner  of  ap- 
peals. While  in  London  (1689-90)  he  published 
his  chief  works  on  social  polity,  the  "Epistola  de 
Tolerantia,"  addrest  to  Limborch,  and  the  "Two 
Treatises  on  Government,"  in  defense  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people;  his  "Essay  on  the 
Human  tJnderstanaing"  appeared  in  1690, 
Locke  died  Oct.  28,  1704,  at  Oates,  in  Essex, 
where  Sir  Francis  Masham  had  given  him  a  home 
for  many  years.  He  passed  away,  as  he  de- 
clared, in  perfect  charity  with  all  men,  and  in 
sincere  communion  with  the  whole  Church  of 
Christ,  by  whatever  names  Christ's  followers  call 
themselves." 

Locke  is  of  importance  in  social  reform  because 
he  is  the  intellectual  father  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  philosophy,  which,  in  Prance  particularly, 
produced  revolutionary  ideas.     Says  Cousin : 

Placed  between  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
he  forms  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other.  In  fact,  run 
over  all  the  sensualistic  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, there  is  not  one  who  does  not  invoice  the  authority  of 
Locke,  and  I  do  not  speak  merely  of  metaphysicians,  but  of 
motalisto,  publicists,  and  critics. 

The  essence  of  Locke's  philosophy  is  that 
there  are  no  "innate  ideas."    He  says: 

Let  us  suppose  the  mind  to  be,  as  we  say,  white  paper, 
void  of  an  cnaracten,  without  any  ideas:  how  comes  it  to  be 
furnished?  Whence  has  it  all  the  materials  of  reason  and 
knowledge?  To  this  I  answer,  in  one  word,  from  experience; 
in  that  aJl  knowledge  is  founded,  and  from  that  it  ultimately 
derives  itself  ("Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding, 
Book  U.). 
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Prom  his  standpoint  materialistic  and  un- 
christian philosophers  argued,  as  Locke  did  not, 
an  individuaUstic  revolt  against  the  authority 
both  of  State  and  Church.  As  Locke  in  his 
"Civil  Government"  argued  against  arbitrary- 
rule,  they  argued  against  all  rule.  (See  Politi- 
cal Science;  National  Liberty.) 

L0CB:W00D,  BELVA  AUK  BEHHETT  Mc- 

IfALL:  Woman  suffragist;  temperance  reformer; 
bom  in Royalton,  N.  Y.,  1830 ;  gpraduated  Genesee 
College,  1857;  A.M.  Syracuse  University,  1871; 
graduated  National  University  Law  School,  1873. 
In  1 8  7  p  secured  passage  of  bill  admitting  women  to 
United  States  Supreme  Court.  Mrs.  Lockwood 
was  attorney  of  record  for  6,000  Eastern  and  emi- 
grant Cherokees,  carrying  her  case  successfully 
through  Congress,  the  U.  S.  Court  of  Claims,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.,  making  extended 
legal  arguments  before  these  bodies  with  the 
result  that  the  Supreme  Court  gave  judgment  for 
the  Cherokees  versus  the  U.  S.  in  the  s»mi  of  about 
$5,000,000;  secured  passage  of  bill  in  1873  giving 
to  women  employees  of  the  government  equal 
pay  with  men  for  the  same  work;  and  with  oth- 
ers, in  1806,  a  bill  giving  to  women  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  equal  pro{>erty  rights,  and  equal 
guardianship  01  their  children,  with  men;  six 
times  a  delegate  to  Universal  Peace  Congresses 
held  in  Europe.  Mrs.  Lockwood  was  nominated 
at  San  Francisco  in  1884  by  the  Equal  Rights 
Partv  for  the  Presidency  of  the  U.  S.,  and  again 
by  the  same  party  in  1898  at  its  convention  in 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  She  has  written  many  ar- 
ticles and  brochures  on  peace  and  arbitration,  and 
notably  an  exhaustive  paper  on  "The  Legal  and 
Political  Status  of  the  Women  of  the  U.  S.," 
published  in  the  Swiss  Jahrbuch  of  1807.  Ad- 
dress: 619  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

LODOniO-HOnSES:  In  every  great  city  the 
cheap  lodging-houses  where  the  homeless  poor 
can  pass  a  night  if  they  are  not  yet  absolutely 
destitute  or  dependent  upon  charity,  are  among 
the  most  wretohed  spots  to  be  found,  and  often 
centers  of  vice,  if  not  of  crime.  In  Germany,  and 
to  a  less  extent  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  however,  clean  and  cheap  lodging- 
houses  have  been  op>ened  by  private  charity. 
New  York  has  some  105  such  houses  accommo- 
dating 16,000  lodgers. 

The  best  known  examples  of  these  are  the  two 
Mills  hotels,  in  New  York  City,  erected  by  the  phi- 
lanthropy of  Mr.  D.  O.  MiUs,  and  giving  attractive 
hotel  accommodation  for  2,250  ™en  for  twenty- 
five  to  forty  cents  per  night.  Yet  they  have 
paid  a  fair  return. 

Boston,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  Amer- 
ican cities  have  also  established  municipal  lodg- 
ing-houses where  those  who  cannot  pay  can  do 
some  work,  like  splitting  wood,  and  are  aided  in 
securing  work. 

Municipal  lodging-houses  are  found  in  almost 
all  English  cities. 

As  long  ago  as  1853  Huddersfield  established  a 
municipal  common  lodging-house,  and  twenty 
years  later  Glasgow  tried  the  same  experiment  on 
a  larger  scale.  Since  1879  the  corporation  has 
maintained  six  lodging-houses  for  men  and  one 
for  women,  in  which  beds  are  let  at  from  3d.  to 
4\d.  per  night.  Merely  as  a  commercial  experi- 
ment this  proved  a  success.  The  result  upon  the 
character  of  the  inmates  is,  however,  far  more 
important  than  any  pecuniary  result.    These 


municipal  lodging-houses  are  admirably  managed ; 
there  is  a  recreation  room,  in  which  lectures  are 
delivered,  and  music  produced,  while  all  possible 
facilities  are  provided  for  washing  clothes,  cook- 
ing, etc. 

Paris  has  three  institutes  (refuge  de  nuits) 
absolutely  free  and  where  the  unemployed  are 
helped  to  find  work. 

For  Germany,  see  Relief  Shelters. 

The  Salvation  Armv  in  most  cities,  the  Church 
Army  in  London,  and  similar  religious  organiza- 
tions in  various  cities  maintain  many  such 
shelters,  for  ten  cents  a  night,  or  fifteen  cents 
with  a  breakfast. 

LOMBROSO,  CBSARS:  Specialist  in  insanity 
and  criminal  anthropolo^;  bom  at  Venice,  1836; 
studied  medicine  at  Tunn,  and  entering  the  army 
in  the  campaign  of  1859,  was  soon  made  surgeon. 
In  1862  he  took  a  professorship  in  diseases  of  the 
mind  at  Pavia,  and  later  became  director  of  an 
establishment  for  the  insane  at  Pisaro.  From 
here  he  went  to  Turin  as  professor  of  medical 
law  and  of  psvchiatry.  He  has  written  many 
works,  particularlv  on  criminology  (q.  v.)  and 
criminal  anthropology  (a.  v.),  on  which  he  is  a 
Addrt 


leading  authority. 
Torino,  Italy. 


dress:   a6   Via   Lequano, 


LOICDOIT:  London  is  of  special  interest  in 
social  reform  because  of  its  size,  giving  its  social 
problems  an  extent  which  compels  attention, 
and  because  of  its  importance,  as  m  a  sense  the 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  world.  "A  prov- 
ince covered  with  houses,"  it  exceeds  all  Ireland 
or  Scotland  in  population.  It  is  the  largest  city 
in  the  world. 

Originating,  it  is  supposed,  in  the  Celtic  Llyndin 

(Lake  Fort),  Latinized  into  Londinutn,  Tacitus 

mentions  it  in  61  a. d.  as  a  trading 

0__Q^     center.     In  809  it  was  the  capital  of 

the  East  Saxons,  and  was  made  by 

William  the  Conqueror   (1066)   the 

capital  of  England  and  given  a  special  charter. 

Since  then  it  has  steadily  grown,  and  latterly  by 

absorbing  whole  towns  and  villages,  as  will  bie 

seen  by  the  following  table: 
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90,000 

180,000 
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864,055 
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POUCB  DlITUCTS 

Population 

189 1 

i»oi 

County  of  London 

4,190,613 

S4>.894 
a95.759 
II7,l>l 
413.679 
36,036 
37.70> 

4.509.618 
79>.3«6 

?n:l6? 

15  paiishvs  in  Eswx 

679,184 

44.736 

«6,9ij 

City  of  London 

Total:  "Gimter  London" 

5.633.806 

6.s8l.37a 
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The  name  London  was  formerly  only  appli- 
cable to  the  City  with  an  area  of  a  httle  over  one 
sc^uare  mile,  and  the  outside  districts  grew  up 
without  any  homogeneity  and  without  a  conmion 
name  until  1855,  when  they  became  officially 
known  as  the  Metropolis.  This  area  became  in 
1889  the  administrative  County  of  London,  118 
SQ.  m.  in  extent,  and  as  such  includes  the  City,  in 
which,  however,  certain  services  are  performed  by 
the  Corporation  which  are  in  the  rest  of  the  county 
performed  by  the  County  Council.  The  adminis- 
trative County  of  London  had  in  1901  a  popula- 
tion of  4,536,541. 

Greater  London  or  the  Metropolis  under  the 
Metropolitan  and  the  City  Police  is  made  up  of  all 
parishes  of  which  any  part  is  within  eleven  miles 
of  Charing  Cross,  or  of  which  the  whole  is  within 
fifteen  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  It  is  693  sq.  m. 
in  extent  and  contains  a  population  of,  (1906) 
7,113,561. 

London,  except  the  square-mile  City,  had  no 
unity  of  government  (which  was  till  1855).  But 
by  the  Metropolis  Management  Act 
AdndnUtrar  ?*  ^^SS.  a  comprehensive  system  of 
M  local  admmistration  was  provided  for 

the  parishes.  The  ratepayers  of  each 
puish  elected  a  vestry  of  from  18  to 
lao  members,  to  whom  were  added  the  rector, 
churchwardens,  and  in  some  parishes  the  district 
rectors  also.  In  twenty-three  cases  these  bodies 
were  administrative  vestries  which  were  given 
direct  control  of  the  local  sewers,  roads,  sanita- 
tion, etc.  The  remaining  parishes  were  grouped 
into  fifteen  districts  under  the  administration  of 
district  boards  appointed  by  the  parish  vestries. 

At  the  head  ot  the  system  was  the  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Works.  It  consisted  originally  of 
forty-five  members,  appointed  by  the  City  Cor- 
poration, the  twenty-three  vestries,  and  the 
fifteen  district  boards. 

Between  i8«5  and  1888  many  changes  were 
made  in  the  details  of  the  Metropolis  manage- 
ment system  in  the  direction  of  direct  representa- 
tion and  the  constitution  of  manageable  areas. 
The  franchise,  too,  was  extended  to  that  of 
parochial  voters. 


The  London  Government  Act  of  1809  abolished 
the  vestries  and  district  boards  ana  the  parish 
overseers  outside  the  city,  and  created  the 
metropolitan  borough  cotmcils. 

The  reform  of  1899  still  left  nearly  300  different 
authorities  engaged  m  the  work  of  public  adminis- 
tration in  London.  The  following  are  the  authori- 
ties: 

London  County  Council,  elected  by  parochial  electon. 

Common  Council  of  the  City  of  London,  elected  by  City 
voten. 

Twenty-dght  Metropolitan  Borough  CoundU,  elected  by 
fMrochial  electon. 

Comnustionera  of  Metropolitan  Police,  appointed  by  tha 
Home  Office  to  perfonn  functions  which  in  the  City  of  Ixmdon 
and  everywhere  elw  in  England  are  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
or  municipal  authoritiei. 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  appointed  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  and  the  Boards  of  Guardians  to  provide 
Imbecile  Asylums  and  Fever  Hospitals. 

Two  Sick  Asylums  Boards,  appointed  by  certain  Boards  of 
Guardians  to  make  joint  provision  for  infirmaries. 

Four  School  District  Boards,  appointed  by  certain  Boards 
of  Guardians  to  provide  joint  poor-law  schools. 

Thirty-one  Boisrds  of  Guarxiians,  elected  by  the  parochial 
voters  to  administer  the  poor-law. 

One  hundred  and  twelve  Vestries  of  City  Parishes. 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  Boards  of  Overseen  of  Qty 
Parishes. 

Metropolitan  Water  Board,  appointed  by  the  County 
Councils,  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils,  Mumdpal  Corpora- 
tions, and  Urban  District  Councils  in  the  metropolitan  water 
area. 

Thames  Conservancy  Board. 

Lea  Conservancy  Board. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  last  three  bodies  and 
of  the  police,  however,  extends  far  beyond  the 
County  of  London. 

The  County  Council  authority  extends  over  the 
City  for  some  common  purposes,  but  not  for  all, 
while  the  City  Corporation  has  jurisdiction  within 
the  Coimty  of  London  and  beyond  for  markets 
and  port  sanitation. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act 
of  1888  more  than  300  measures  have  been  placed 
upon  the  statute  book  giving  further  powers  to 
the  County  Councill 

In  1903  a  bill  was  passed  for  the  abolition  of  the 
School  Board  and  the  transfer  of  the  work  of  that 
authority  to  the  London  County  Council,  and  in 
December  of  the  previous  year  a  measure  was 
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passed  for  the  purchase  of  the  London  Water 
Companies'  undertakings,  and  their  administra- 
tion by  a  Water  Board. 

No  complete  statement  of  the  expenditure  of  all 
the  local  authorities  in  London  is  regularly  pub- 
lished, but  many  of  the  details  are  included 
throughout  the  Local  Taxation  returns  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  from  which,  for  the  most  part, 
the  figures  on  page  729  have  been  compiled  for 
the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  available. 

The  total  given  above  does  not  represent  the 
whole  expenditure.  There  must  be  added  the 
expenditure  out  of  borrowed  capital,  amounting 
(in  the  same  year)  to  ;£6, 149,304.  This  gives 
a  gross  expenditure  of  ;£33i897,84<,  or  about 
£$  <s.  per  head  of  population,  of  which  £3  185. 
per  head  is  for  current  expenditure. 

Most  of  the  loans  of  the  other  bodies  are  made 
through  the  London  County  Council,  which  thus 
acts  as  banker  to  the  other  public  bodies.  In 
March,  1903,  1904,  and  1905,  the  loan  liabilities 
of  the  Council  were : 


1903 

1904 

1905 

Consolidated  stock. . . 

£53.761.638 
1,966,160 

;C5S.76i.638 

;C63,903,465 

London  county  bills 

989.739 

t.4iS.>94 
117.980 

Former  county  loans. 

171.765 

143.37s 

Consolidated     Loans 

Fund  advances  to 

capital  accounts 
and  to  late  School 

Board 

896,034 

8$4.I«7 

3.574.677 

Public  Works  Loans 

Commistloners 

part  debt   of  late 

Overdrawn  balance. . 

831.34a 

389.165 

»»1.S3« 

£S7.6a6.939 

j£6i, 131,081 

;£7 1.587.175 

There  are  five  electorates  in  London:  (i)  the 
Parliamentary  Borough;  (a)  the  Parliamentary 
Cotmty;  (3)  the  County  Council;  (4)  the  Paro- 
chial; and  (s)  the  Common  Cotmcil;  of  these 
only  the  Oaunty  Cotmcil  and  the  Parochial 
franchises  are  identical.  Until  1901  the  Cotinty 
Council  differed  in  part  from  the  Parochial 
franchise;  but  by  the  London  Cotmty  Cotmcil 
'Electors'  Qualification  Act,  1900,  the  two  electo- 
rates were  assimilated.  The  chief  alteration  was 
the  addition  of  lodger  service,  married  women, 
and  ownership  voters  to  the  County  Council 
franchise,  thereby  increasing  that  electorate. 
The  main  conditions  for  the  Parliamentary  and 
Cotmty  Cotmcil  franchises  are  to  be  householders 
(or  servants)  with  occupation  and  residence 
within  the  borough  for  twelve  months  previous 
to  July  isth,  or  to  be  occupiers  with  occupation 
within  the  borough  as  above  and  residence  within 
seven  miles  of  the  borough  for  six  months  pre- 
vious to  July  isth,  or  to  be  lodgers  with  occupa- 
tion and  residence  as  above  in  qualifying  rooms  in 
one  definite  place  within  the  borough. 

For  Parliamentary  purposes  London  is  divided 
into  fifty-eight  constituencies,  with  one  member 
each,  except  the  City,  which  returns 
vtmittnrmtj,   *^°  memDcrs.     The  total  electorate 
juMurBM   ^^   j^^   election    Qaa.,    1906)    was 
620,434.      There    were    no    tincon- 
tested   seats,  whereas  at  the  previous   general 
election  (Oct.,  1900)  there  were  no  contests  in 
twelve  constituencies.     Liberal  and  Labor  candi- 
dates polled   350,363  votes,  and    Conservatives 
334,316.     The  results  of  the  last  and  five  previous 
elections  in  London  were  as  follows: 
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'Liberal  majority. 


The  Liberal  Unionists  are  included  in  the 
Conservatives. 

In  1905  there  were  894,368  children  of  the 
elemental  school  class  in  London,  and  there  was 
accommod[ation  in  cotmcil  schools  for  588,703, 
and  in  voluntary  schools  for  209,119 — total, 
797,833.  There  were  at  that  date  54J  cotmcil 
schools  open,  and  seven  projected,  which,  with 
the  projected  enlargements  of  six  existing  schools, 
together  will  provide  805,606  school  places.  In 
addition  to  the  above  there  are  fifty  sites  for  future 
requirements;  the  accommodation  to  be  provided 
has  not  yet  been  settled. 

In  1885  the  average  attendance  on  the  board 
(now  L.  C.  C.)  schools  was  398,317.  In  1006  it 
was  495,901.  For  volimtary  schools  the  figures 
are  167,343  in  1885  and  165,603  in  1906. 

In  addition  there  were  185  cookery  centers, 
144  latmdry  centers;  and  36  housewifery  centers, 
aoo  manual  training  centers,  yj  centers  for  the 
instruction  of  mentally  defe^ive  children,  17 
centers  for  the  instruction  of  physically  defective 
children,  1 3  centers  for  the  education  of  the  deaf, 
10  centers  for  the  blind.  The  Cotmcil  has  seven 
industrial  schools,  two  truant  schools,  three  day 
industrial  schools,  an  industrial  home  for  little 
boys,  and  several  residential  schools  for  the  de- 
fective. Secondary  schools  are  also  being  some- 
what rapidly  developed. 

For  higher  education  the  Council  has  adopted 
the  polic]jr  of  subsidizing^  existing  institutions, 
polytechnics,  technical  institutes,  trade  and 
workshop  classes,  art  schools,  some  eight  col- 
leges, several  secondary  schools. 

In  I003  a  Metropolitan  Water  Board  was  cre- 
ated which  in  1903  took  over  the  plants  of  the 
private  companies,  paying  the  companies  £30,- 
000,000  in  cash  ana  debentures  of  ;£i  1,000,000, 
the  companies  having  claimed  ;£so,ooo,ooo. 

For  electric  supply  and  street  Ughting  the 
Board  of  Trade  can  ^^ant  orders,  to  be  confirmed 
by  Parliament,  for  mstallation  by  companies  or 
municipal  bodies,  the  preference  being  given  to 
the  latter.  Companies  once  installed  cannot  be 
botight  out  except  by  friendly  agreement  for 
forty-two  years,  tor  tne  "then  value,"  without 
additional  pay  for  good-will.  Some  sixteen  munic- 
ipal tmdertakings  have  been  begim. 

London's  gas  is  supplied  by  three  principal  gas 
companies  consolidated  from  fifteen  in  1870, 
which  in  1905  received  some  £6,000,000  with 
gross  profits  of  some  £1,500,000.  The  price 
raised  from  35.  to  3.;.  iioT 

As  to  tramways,  of  the  1 30  miles  of  tramway 
in  London  practically  all  the  lines 
Xvaioival  "^  ^^  County  of  London  have  been 
Owaerthto  acquired  by  the  Cotmcil.  Accord- 
ing to  the  London  Mantial  for  1905, 
the  results  have  been  as  follows: 

(i)  The  relief  of  rates  from  tiie  profits  of  the 
undertaking. 

(3^  The  mstitution  of  all-night  car  services. 

(3)  The  nmning  of  workmen's  cars  at  reduced 
fates. 
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(4)  Reduced  fares  for  ordinary  passengers  on 
manv  of  the  principal  routes.   • 

(5)  The  removal  of  advertisements  from  the 
windows  of  the  cars. 

(6)  The  institution  of  a  ten-hours  day  (or  sixty 
hours  per  week)  for  all  tramway  employees. 

(7)  The  recognition  of  the  principle  of  "one 
day's  rest  in  seven." 

(8)  Increased  wages  for  employees. 

(9)  Provision  of  uniforms  for  drivers  and  con- 
ductors. 

The  tramways,  however,  as  yet  play  a  minor 
part  in  London's  transit  systems.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  metropolitan  and  other  railroads 
bring  1,000,000  people  into  the  city  every  day. 
The  omnibuses  earned  365,500,000  passengers  m 
1900.  Cabs  and  carriages  are  very  ntunerous 
and  cheap.  The  tmderground  railroads  carry 
some  160,000,000  per  year. 

For  the  large  work  done  by  the  London  County 
Cotmcil  on  the  housing  question,  see  Housing. 

But  the  problem  still  remains  tmsolved  and 
acute.  (See  Ovbrcrowdino.)  The  death-rate 
of  London,  however,  has  steadily  fallen  since  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  i88x 
the  death-rate  was  a  1.6  per  1,000, 1^  than  that 
of  the  twenty  other  largest  cities  of  England; 
in  1899,  19.4,  and  in  1904  (for  administrative 
county  area),  16.1,  much  less  than  the  birth- 
rate. Nevertheless  conditions  are  anything  but 
satisfactory.   Says  a  Fabian  tract.  No.  45  (1904): 

"As  regards  the  four  millions  of  persons  in  the 

metropolis,  Mr.  Charles  Booth  tells  us  that  37,- 

610,  or  0.9  per  cent,  are  in  the  lowest  class  (oc- 

casional  laborers,  loafers,  and  semi- 

FoTsrtT  criminals);  316,834,  or  7.5  per  cent, 
in  the  next  (casual  labor,  hand-to- 
mouth  existence,  chronic  want) ;  938,- 
aoj,  or  22.3  per  cent,  form  'the  poor'  (inclucung 
alike  those  whose  earnings  are  small,  because  of 
irregularity  of  employment,  and  those  whose 
work,  tho  regular,  is  ill  paid) .  These  classes,  on 
or  below  the  'poverty  line'  of  earnings  not  exceed- 
ing a  guinea  a  week  per  family,  number  together 
1, 29a, 737,  or  30.7  per  cent  of  the  whole  popula- 
tion. To  these  must  be  added  99,830  mmates 
of  workhouses,  hospitals,  prisons,  industrial 
schools,  etc.,  making  altogether  nearly  1,400,000 
persons  in  this  one  city  alone  whose  condition 
even  the  most  optimistic  social  student  can 
hardly  deem  satisfactory  ('Labor  and  Life  of  the 
People,'  edited  by  Charles  Booth,  1891,  vol.  ii., 
pp.  20-21). 

"The  ultimate  fate  of  these  victims  it  is  not 
easy  adequately  to  realize.  In  London  alone, 
in  1902,  no  less  than  thirty-four  persons,  of  whom 
twenty-four  were  fifty  years  old  and  upward, 
were  certified  by  the  verdicts  of  coroners  juries 
to  have  died  of  starvation,  or  accelerated  by 
privation.  Actual  starvation  is,  however,  re- 
turned as  the  cause  of  death  in  but  a  few  cases 
annually;  and  it  is  well  known  that  many  thou- 
sands of  deaths  are  directly  due  to  long-continued 
underfeeding  and  exposure.  Young  children 
especially  stufer. 

"In  London  one  person  at  least  in  every  four 
will  die  in  the  workhouse,  hospital,  or  lunatic 
asylum.  In  1900,  out  of  84,534  deaths,  48,955 
being  twenty  years  of  age  and  upward,  13,54a 
were  in  workhottses,  10,572  in  hospitals,  and 
345  in  lunatic  asylimis,  or,  altogether,  34,459 
m  public  institutions  (Registrar-General's  Re- 
port)." 

London's  markets  have  long  been  a  scandal  in 


the  opinion  of  the  Fabian  Socialists.  A  Fabian 
tract  says; 

"The  (Corporation  of  the  City  is  the  largest 
owner  of  London's  market  property,  levying  an 
annual  market  revenue  of  about  ;£3 17,000  against 
an  expenditure  of  some  ;£95,ooo  and  a  pajrment 
of  ^£96,000  for  interest  on  market  deot.  The 
parish  of  St.  Saviour,  Southwark,  absorbs  a  net 
annual  income  of  over  £j,ooo  from  the  Borough 
Market,  which  is  virtuaUy  a  subsidy  levied  on 
London's  potato  supply  in  aid  of  the  local  rates, 
and  so'  of  the  local  landlords. 

"Out  of  the  total,  moreover,  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford draws  at  least  ^15,000  a  year  from  Co  vent 
Garden;  and  Sir  JuUan  Goldsmid,  M.P.,  a  clear 
£5,000  a  year  net  rental  from  his  monopoly  of 
the  right  to  hold  a  market  by  Spital  Chiuch. 
This  is  an  utterly  unjtistifiable  tax  on  the  food 
of  the  people. 

"These  monopoly  rights  are  derived,  not  from 
anv  express  charter  or  enactment,  but  by  an  old 
inference  of  the  common  law.     What  Charles  II. 

Jave  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  ancestor  and  Sir 
ulian  Goldsmid's  predecessor  was  merely  the 
permission  to  hold  a  market;  it  is  the  lawyers 
who  invented  the  doctrine  that  such  a  permission 
implies  the  prohibition  of  competing  markets 
within  about  six  miles  and  two  thirds. 

The  London  (bounty  Council  is  claiming  that 
the  various  local  authorities  have  the  right  to  es- 
tablish smaller  retail  markets  and  is  taking  steps 
in  this  direction.  Various  proposals  are  being  put 
forth  for  municipalizing  the  port  of  London  and 
buying  out  the  dock  companies. 

The  immense  importance  of  the  port  of  Lon- 
don may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the  total 
tonnage  entered  in  1904  was  17,073,852  tons. 
Liverpool,  which  ranks  next  in  the  United  King- 
dom in  the  quantity  and  importance  of  its  ship- 
ping, had  a  tonnage  entered  of  11,083,856  tons. 
Of  continental  ports  Hamburg  comes  firat  with 
9,611,733  tons,  which  is  equal  to  56.3  per  cent 
of  London's  total.  Then  follow  Antwerp  with 
9,400,335  tons,  or  55  per  cent,  and  Rotterdam 
with  a  total  of  7,657,907  tons,  equivalent  to  44.7 
per  cent  of  that  of  London. 

In  1 90 1  the  total  valuation  was  iC39,643,6i8; 
in  1906  it  was  £43,486,437,  an  increase  of  £3,842,- 
819  in  the  quinqueimium.  Between 
OommarM  '901  and  1905  the  average  of  the 
supplemental  lists,  which  may  be 
taken  as  the  average  annual  value  of 
new  property,  was  £503,362.  The  increase  of 
the  revaluation  of  iqo6  over  the  1905  valuation 
was,  however,  £1,829,371,  and  the  excess  of  this 
over  the  average  annual  value  of  new  property 
may  be  taken  as  representing  the  increase  in  the 
general  value  of  property  in  London,  and  as  in- 
dicating to  some  extent  the  "unearned  incre- 
ment" of  five  years.  It  amoimted  to  £1,326,- 
000.  Included  in  the  quinquennial  valuation  of 
ipoi  are  the  ratable  values  of  the  following  spe- 
cial properties:  Railways,  £2,307,864;  tramways 
(including,  L.  C.  C),  £140,575;  gas,  £923,924; 
electricity,  £202,729:  water,  £634,206;  canals, 
£19,192;  docks,  £226,770;  hydraulic,  £30,018; 
telephones     and     telegraphs,     £32,456.     Total, 

^A  CXI  7^^ 

"nie  total  gross  value  (used  for  king's  taxes) 
is  £52,938,707 ;  but  as  there  is  no  gross  valuation 
put  upon  government  property,  the  total  gross 
value  of  London  corresponding  to  the  total  ra- 
table value  cannot  be  given.  On  the  basis  of  the 
known  values,  however,  the  gross  rental  value 
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of  London  may  be  put  at  ;£s3,643,ooo,  gross 
value  bein^  on  an  average  13  per  cent  higher 
than  ratable  value. 

The  supreme  control  of  the  London  police 
force   is  vested  in  a  chief  commissioner   (ap- 

g>inted  by  and  acting  under  the  control  of  the 
ome  Office),  who  is  assisted  in  his  task  by  three 
assistant  commissioners  and  five  chief  constables. 
The  strength  of  the  force  Jan.  i,  1905,  was  30 
superintendents,  530  inspectors  2,148  sergeants, 
and  14,129  constables,  giving  a  total  of  16,846; 
but  of  these  nearly  a, 000  were  retained  by  the 
goverrmient  for  service  at  the  dockyards,  mili- 
tary stations,  and  other  State  establishments. 
The  cost  is  over  ;(Si, 730.00°.  and  the  revenue  is 
derived  from  the  proceeds  of  a  sd.  rate  and  from 
a  government  grant  qual  to  a  4a.  rate. 

(See  also  London  County  Council;  London 
Rbporm  Union.)        Robert  Donald. 

Kbfbrbncbs:  Th4  London  Mannal,  Robot  Donald,  editor; 
Loftie'B  London  City.  lU  History,  SintU.  Traffic.  BmUtngs. 
and  PtopI*  Itigi):  Hahat  Pry,  London  in  1899;  Beaant'i 
London  (1901);  C.  Booth'i  Lift  and  Labor  of  tH*  PtopU  *n 
London  (17  vols.,  1889  to  1901). 

Some  helpfnl  addresses: 

London  Refonn  Union,  Trafalgar  Bnildinff.  Northumber- 
land Avenue,  W.  C. 

Fabian  Society,  3  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.  C. 

Independent  Labor  Party,  »i  Bride  Lane.  Fleet  Street, 
K  C 

'Labor  Party,  aS  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W. 

Sodal  Democntic  Federation,  iia  Maiden  Lane,  Covent 
GBTdm,W.  C. 

London  Arbitration  Board,  London  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Oxford  Court,  near  109  Cannon  Street,  E.  C. 

Gmeral  Federation  of  Trade-Unions,  Temple  Chamber, 
Temple  Avenue,  B.  C. 

International  Cooperative  Alliance,  >a  Red  Lion  Square, 
W  C 

Cobden  Club,  18  Victoria  Street,  S.  W. 

Enslisb  League  for  Taxation  of  Land  Values,  376-7  Strand, 
W  C 

London  School  of  Economics,  Clare  Uarket,  Kingsway, 
W.C. 

National  Educational  Association,  Surrey  House,  Victoria 
Embankment,  W.  C. 

Garden  City  Association,  34S  Birlcbeck  Bank  Chambert. 

Land  Nationalisation  Society,  433  West  Strand,  W.  C. 

National  Housing  Reform  Council,  4S>  West  Strand,  W.  C. 

Central  Public  House  Trust  Association,  1$  Dean's  Yard, 
Westminster,  S.  W. 

United  Temperance  Council,  Memorial  Hall,  Farrington 
Street,  B.  C.  ,„  — 

Charity  Orsanisation  Society,  is  Buckingham  Street,  W.  C. 
'  Salvation  Army  Headquarten,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  E.  C. 

Church  Army.  130  Edgewall  Road.  N.  W. 

Guild  of  St.  Matthew,  376  Strand,  W.  C. 

British  Institute  of  Social  Service,  11  Southampton  Row, 
S.  W. 

British  Women's  Temperance  Association,  47  Victoria 
Street,  S.  W. 

Central  Society  for  Women's  Suffrage,  15  Victoria  Street, 
S.  W. 

Women's  Industrial  Council,  7  John  Street,  Adelphi,  W.  C. 

National  Union  of  Women  Workers,  9  Southampton  Street, 
High  Holbom. 

Young  Woman's  Christian  Association,  95  George  Street, 
Hanover  Square,  W. 

Toynbee  Hall,  38  Commercial  Street,  B. 

Maiisfield  House,  Canning  Town,  E. 

Oxford  House,  Snape  Street,  Bethnal  Green,  E. 

Maurice  Hostel,  64  Britannia  Street,  City  Road. 

LOUDON,  JACK:  Socialist,  novelist;  bom  in 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  1876;  educated  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  To  gain  material  for  writ- 
ing he  became  (1893)  successively  sailor,  gold- 
mmer,  salmon-fisher,  oyster  pirate,  fish-patrol, 
longdioreman,  seal  hunter  in  Bering  Sea,  and  in 
1900  began  writing  his  very  successful  novels. 
But  became  interested  in  social  subjects  and  even- 
tually a  Socialist.  To  get  further  experience  he 
tramped  over  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
more  than  once  getting  into  jail,  and  living  also 
as  a  vagabond  in  East  London.    He  went  to  the 


Klondike  in  the  gold  rush  of  1897,  then  as  war 
correspondent  to  Japan  and  Manchuria.  He  was 
nominated  Socialist  candidate  for  the  mayoralty 
of  Oakland,  Cal.,  and  has  done  much  lecturing  for 
the  Socialist  Party.  In  1906  he  started  on  a 
seven  years'  cruise  around  the  world,  in  a  fifty- 
foot  yacht.  Among  his  novels  are:  "The  Son  of 
the  Wolf"  (1900);  "The  Call  of  the  Wild,"  "The 
Sea  Wolf"  (1004);  "The  Game"  (1905);  "Before 
Adam"  (1907).  His  main  Socialist  writing:  "War 
of  the  Classes."  Address:  Glen  Ellen,  Sonoma 
County,  Cal. 

LOUDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL,  THE:  The  Lon- 
don County  Council  was  established  in  1889  by 
act  of  Parliament  under  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1888.     (See  London.) 

The  Cotmcil  consists  of  19  aldermen,  118  coun- 
cilors, and  a  chairman.  Aldermen  serve  6  years, 
and  9  or  10  must  retire  every  3  years,  but  may 
be  reelected.  The  councilors  are  elected  for  3 
years.  The  councilors  are  elected  directly  by  the 
rate-payers;  and  they  elect  the  aldermen  from 
their  own  members.  The  positions  of  aldermen 
and  councilors  vary  only  in  regard  to  the  term  of 
ofiice. 

The  powers  and  duties  of  the  Council  may  be 
grouped  under  four  heads :  First,  those  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
e.  g.,  raismg  and  borrowing  money,  and  loaning 
money  to  the  councils  of  the  metropolitan  bor- 
ouglu;  drainage,  and  the  sanctionmg  of  local 
sewers;  fire-brigade;  parks  and  open  spaces;  con- 
struction of  embanlonents ;  Thames  crossings — 
bridges,  tunnels,  and  ferries;  street  improvements 
— ^building  lines,  width  of  new  streets,  naming  and 
numbering  of  streets;  supervising  buildings  and 
district  surveyors;  dangerous  structures;  con- 
struction of  theaters,  music  halls,  artizans'  dwell- 
ing's; cattle  diseases;  testing  of  gas,  gas-meters, 
and  electric  meters;  protection  of  imants'  life, 
etc.  Second,  powers  transferred  from  former 
county  judges  affecting  the  granting  of  music  and 
dancing  licenses ;  provision  of  asylums  for  pauper 
lunatics,  of  reformatory  and  industrial  schools ; 
testing  weights  and  measures;  county  buildings; 
coroners,  and  other  minor  matters.  Third,  pow- 
ers transferred  from  various  sources  in  regard  to 
highways,  licensing  of  theaters,  slaughter-houses, 
cattle-yards;  supervision  of  common  lodg^ing- 
houses,  etc.  Fourth,  new  powers  in  regara  to 
the  registration  of  voters,  public  health,  historic 
buildings;  inspection  of  factories  and  fire-escapes; 
suppression  of  nuisances;  regulation  of  traffic; 
administration  of  the  Shop  Hours*  and  Shop 
Seats'  Acts,  of  the  Employment  of  Children  Act, 
of  the  Midwives  Act ;  reformatories  for  inebriates; 
registration  of  automobiles ;  the  estabUshment  of 
a  steamboat  service  on  the  Thames,  etc.  Since 
the  passing  of  the  Education  Act  (London,  1903), 
the  Council  has  become  the  authority  for  all  public 
education  in  the  county,  both  elementary  and 
higher.  As  the  central  representative  body  of 
London,  the  Council  is  interested  in  numerous 
other  affairs,  and  has  delegates  on  all  the  impor- 
tant boards  in  London. 

The  Council  elects  numerous  committees  which 
report  at  the  weekly  meeting.  The  FinanceCommit- 
iee  is  the  most  important  and  has  many  statutory 
powers,  since  the  Council  is  the  principal  money- 
raising  body  for  all  the  different  local  boards  m 
the  county.  It  has  a  gross  debt  of  £74,500,000. 
The  annual  expenditure  amounts  to  ;^i  5,000,000, 
more  than  one  third  of  which  goes  for  education. 
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No  costs,  debt,  or  liability  exceeding  £50  may 
be  incurred  by  the  Council,  except  on  a  resolution 
passed  on  an  estimate  submitted  by  the  Finance 
Committee.  The  Asylums  Committee  have  special 
powers  under  the  Lunacy  Acts,  and  manage  eight 
asylums.  An  experimental  working  colony  for 
300  male  epileptics  has  been  established  on  the 
Horton  estate,  and  a  new  asylum  for  3,000  pa- 
tients is  in  course  of  erection.  The  different  m- 
stitutions  provide  for  ij,ooo  patients.  The 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  committee  per- 
form the  duties  conveved  to  the  Council  by  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  acts,  including 
the  clearance  of  insanitary  areas  and  the  building 
of  dwellings  for  working  men.  The  Council  has 
established  a  model  municipal  lodging-house  for 
men  at  Parker  Street,  Drury  Lane ;  and  another 
for  800  men  at  Mill  Lane,  IJeptford.  In  1006  a 
third  house  of  this  class  was  0{>ened.  The  Coun- 
cil has  also  built  a  large  number  of  houses 
on  estates  in  the  suburbs,  which  are  self-sup- 
porting. The  Bridges  Committee  are  concerned 
with  the  crossings  and  embankments  of  the 
Thunes. 

The  most  popular  work  of  the  Council  is  that 
connected  with  parks  and  open  spaces. 

The  Main  Drainage  Committee  have  in  chuge 
the  disposal  of  sewage.  There  are  aoo  miles 
of  main,  storm-relief,  intercepting,  and  outfall 
sewers;  nine  pumping-stations  and  two  sewage 
precipitation  stations.  The  sewage  of  London  is 
conveyed  to  Barking  and  Crossness,  and  there  the 
solid  matters  held  in  suspension  are  precipitated, 
the  harmless  effluent  being  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  river.  The  Council  obtained  an  act  in  1900 
for  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  enlarging  the  main 
drainage  system,  and  this  was  supplemented  in 
1904  by  a  scheme  of  extensive  flood  relief  works. 
Work  on  these  schemes  is  well  under  way.  The 
total  expenditure  on  main  drainage  up  to  March 
31,  190S,  was  £9,633,000. 

The  Council  has  gradually  bought  up  the  differ- 
ent tramway  systems  of  London,  and  is  now  in 
possession  of  all  the  tramways  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  miles,  chiefly  in"  the  northwest — the 
system  of  the  London  Southern  Company  having 
Ken  acquired  in  1906.  The  Council  leased  one 
of  the  purchased  lines  to  the  North  Metropolitan 
Tramways  ComMny  for  a  period  of  years  ex- 
piring in  1910.  But  in  1906  the  Council  compen- 
sated the  company  for  the  surrender  of  the  lease 
and  took  over  the  working  of  the  line  with  a  view 
to  reconstructing  all  London  tramways  for  the 
purpose  of  installing  electric  traction.  The  lines 
south  of  the  river  are  furnished  with  an  electric 
system,  and  60  miles  of  double  track  are  already 
equipped  and  working.  The  total  of  mileage  of 
tramways  under  the  Council  is  no;  50  miles 
north  and  60  south  of  the  river.  The  svstem  is 
extended  constantly.  The  total  capital  outlay 
on  tramways  up  to  March  31,  1906,  was  £4,724,- 
477 ;  the  outstanding  debt,  £4.a74i459;  the  yearly 
revenue  is  about  £1,400,000. 

The  Education  Committee  is  composed  of  18 
members  of  the  Council  and  5  cooptated  lady 
members.  During  1904-5  the  Council  had  a 
stafi  of  about  20,000  teachers,  17,000  of  whom 
were  engaged  in  public  elementary  schools ;  there 
was  an  a^iinistrative  stafi  of  500,  and  a  corps  of 
about  400  attendance  ofiicers.  The  average  roll 
of  public  elementary  schools  was  about  750,000. 
The  estimates  of  expenditure  for  1906-7  for 
education  is  £5,177,133,  of  which  £4,323,708  is 
for  elementary  and  £854,334  for  higher  educa- 


tion. The  latter  includes  now  evening  schools, 
pupil  teachers'  centers,  secondary  schm>ls,  poly- 
technics, and  technical  schools,  and  university 
teaching. 

The  charge  falling  on  the  rates,  after  deducting 
grants  and  other  receipts  in  aid,  is  £3,441,990, 
or  is.  id.  in  the  pound — an  increase  of  id.  in  the 
pound  over  1905-6. 

The  attempt  of  the  Council  to  provide  better 
facilities  for  traffic  on  the  Thames  by  means  of  a 
good  steamboat  service  has  not  been  financially 
successful,  and  the  boats  have  been  laid  ofi  over 
the  winter  of  1906-7  until  spring. 

The  Council  obtained  authority  from  Parlia- 
ment in  1906  to  build  a  new  cotmty  hall. 

The  Council  has  two  principal  sources  of  revenue 
— the  sale  of  stock  and  the  county  rate.  The 
Imperial  Exchequer  makes  contributions,  chiefly 
for  education.  The  current  expenses,  interest  on 
debt,  are  paid  out  of  the  rates;  disbursements  in 
behalf  of  working-class  dwellings  and  street  im- 
provements are  generally  recouped  from  receipts. 
Capital  expenditures  and  current  expenses  of 
tramways  are  wholly  covered  by  receipts.  Per- 
manent disbursements,  e.  g.,  purchase  of  tram- 
ways, are  met  by  the  sale  of  stock  or  bonds. 
During  the  year  1906  the  Council  issued  no  Lon- 
don Counter  Cotmcil  Consolidated  stock,  but  pro- 
vided for  its  capital  expenses  partly  by  stock 
issue  of  1905,  partly  by  London  County  bills.  All 
borrowings  of  the  Council  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
vision 01  a  sinking-fund — under  treasury  ap- 
proval— sufficient  to  repay  all  expenditure  within 
sixty  years.  The  total  stock  now  outstanding 
amounts  to  £67,000,000.  The  rating  for  1906-7 
is  is.  9Jrf.  per  potmd  over  the  whole  county,  in- 
cluding the  city;  and  a  further  rate  of  aid.  per 
pound  over  the  county  outside  the  city — owmg 
to  street  improvements  in  the  new  parts.  This 
includes  is.  yd.  for  education. 

The  assessable  value  of  the  county  on  April  6, 
1 906 ,  was  £43 .4  7  7  •  7  7  »;  the  estimated  amount  of  a 
31.  rate  per  pound  for  1906-7  is  £6,460,246. 

The  Council  from  its  beginning  until  the  last 
election  has  had  a  majority  of  Progressives,  in- 
cluding such  well-known  Labor  and  Fabian  lead- 
ers as  John  Bums,  Sidnev  Webb.  Graham  Wallas, 
W.  Crooks,  W.  C.  SteaSman,  H.  Gosling,  and 
others. 
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>  A  majority  of  40  conndlon  for  the  Moderates. 

In  1907  the  elections  favored  the  Moderates, 
largely  owing  to  desperate  efforts  on  the  part  of 
private  interests  to  defeat  the  Progressive  pro- 
gram of  mtmicipalism  and  using  the  immediately 
mcreased  expenditures  as  their  weapon,  while 
ignoring  the  prospective  and  partly  realized  in- 
come from  the  expenditures. 

LORIA,  ACHILLB:  Professor  of  economy; 
bom  at  Mantua,  Italy,  1857.     He  held  a  pro- 
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fessorsbip  first  at  Sienna,  and  since  then  has 
been  at  Padua.  Cossa  places  him  among  the 
ablest  of  Italian  economists,  and  says  of  his 
views:  "In  criticizing  the  established  order  of 
things  economic  he  goes  with  the  Socialists,  lav- 
ishing upon  them  expressions  of  attachment  with 
a  profusion  which  is  quite  out  of  place,  and  yet 
he  will  none  of  their  schemes  and  remedies,  and 
abides  steadfastly  in  the  expectation  that  the 
course  of  nature  will  heal  social  wounds  by  a 
simple  process  which  is  already  at  work  and  con- 
sists in  the  'diffusion'  of  property  and  the  'eli- 
sion' of  rent."  Author:  "La  rendita  fondiaria  e 
la  sua  eUsione  naturale";  "La  Wge  di  popolaz- 
ione  ed  il  sistem^  sociale";  "Carlo  Darwin  e 
I'economia  politica";  "Analisi  della  proprietil 
capitalista"  (2  vols.). 

LOS    AKGBLES    FELLOWSHIP,    THE:     An 

association  of  people  united  together  for  the  jiur- 
pose  of  encouraging  trustful  and  unselfish  living. 
Other  than  this  purpose,  this  young  and  virile 
organization  authorizes  no  platform,  program,  or 
creed.  The  fellowship  is  the  direct  outgrowth 
of  a  series  of  addresses  dehvered  in  southern 
California  by  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Mills  during  the 
winter  and  spring  of  1904.  It  is  not  a  church  in 
the  technical  sense,  but  yet  in  the  best  sense  it 
means  to  be  thoroughly  religious  and  to  endeavor 
to  be  what  a  church  ought  to  be  and  do  all  that  a 
living  church  should -do  for  the  community.  The 
founder  of  the  fellowship  declares:  "This  society 
means  to  meet  the  demand  of  our  time,  a  time 
when,  as  Mazzini  says,  'The  old  world  passes 
away  but  a  new  world  comes  into  existence.  "  It 
proposes  to  minister  to  every  need  of  humanity, 
mdividually  and  collectively.  The  object  of  this 
organization  is  nothing  less  and  it  could  be 
nothing  greater  than  the  attempt  to  put  the  true 
content  mto  the  idea  of  religion. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are  not  rulers  but 
administrators. 

The  fellowship  has  adopted  the  two  great 
modem  principles  of  the  initiative  and  referen- 
dum and  of  the  recall  or  imperative  mandate,  by 
which  methods  the  entire  membership  is  enabled 
to  partake  in  the  government  of  the  fellowship 
ana  in  the  administration  of  its  affairs.  The 
officers  are  Benjamin  Fay  Mills,  Permanent 
Minister  and  President  of  the  Coimcil;  Mary 
Russell  Mills,  Senior  Associate  Minister;  Clarence 
Thompson,  Assistant  Minister,  and  a  Board  of 
Trustees.  Clark  R.  Mahan,  Associate  Secretary. 
Offices,  434  South  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

LOTTERIES.    See  Gambling. 

LOVE  TOT,  ELIJAH  PARISH:  Abolitionist; 
bom  at  Albion,  Me.,  1802.  Studying  theolo^  at 
Princeton,  was  ordained  a  Presbyterian  minister 
in  1833,  and  became  editor  of  the  St.  Louis 
Observer,  a  religious  paper.  While  disclaiming 
any  connection  with  the  abolitionists,  he  never- 
theless wrote  sympathetically  of  the  antislavery 
agitation,  whicn  was  then  beginning.  This  great- 
ly offended  many  of  the  citizens,  and  the  feeling 
against  him  increased  in  bitterness,  imtil  finally 
the  office  of  the  Observer  was  destroyed  by  a  mob. 
He  then  resolved  to  remove  his  paper  to  Alton, 
III.,  but  as  soon  as  his  press  was  brought  there  a 
mob  broke  it  into  fragments.  The  town  reim- 
bursed him  for  his  loss,  and  another  press  was 
procured,  only  to  be  destroyed  by  the  mob.  He 
bought  a  third  press,  but  it  met  the  same  fate. 


By  this  time  the  question  had  become  serious. 
A  convention  comprizing  many  of  the  noblest 
men  in  Illinois  was  held  at  Upper  Alton.  It  sup- 
ported him  and  bought  another  press,  which 
arrived  Nov.  7,  1837.  At  midnight  a  mob  of 
thirty  or  forty  men  came  from  the  neighboring 
drink-shops  and  commenced  to  throw  stones  at 
the  warehouse,  to  fire  shots,  and  at  last  attempted 
to  bum  it.  The  roof  being  set  on  fire,  Mr.  Love- 
joy  and  several  others  stepped  out  and  were  fired 
upon  by  the  rioters.  One  of  the  bullets  struck 
Mr.  Lovejoy,  who  only  lived  long  enough  to  re- 
turn to  the  warehouse. 

LOVEJOY,  OWEN  R.:  Secretary  (1907)  of  the 
National  Child  Labor  Comihittee;  bom  1866  at 

ifamestown,  Mich.  Graduated  from  Albion  Col- 
ege,  1893.  Minister  in  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Michigan  (1893-1900)  and  in  Congre- 
gational Church,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y.  (1900-6). 
Assistant  secretary  of  the  National  Child  Labor 
Committee  since  1905,  mainly  engaged  in  inves- 
tigation of  child-employing  industries  in  the 
Northern  states.  He  believes  that  society  is  to 
become  politically  and  industrially  democratic 
and  free  in  the  production  and  use  of  the  ever- 
increasing  store  of  wealth,  through  the  develop- 
ment of  higher  ethical  standards  and  systematic 
training  for  industrial  efficiency. 

LOVETT,  WILLIAM:  Chartist;  bom  near 
Penzance,  Eng.,  1800.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
ropemaker,  then  moved  to  London  in  1821,  where 
he  found  a  precarious  living  in  cabinet-making 
and  by  opening  a  confectionery  store.  Joining 
the  First  L,ondon  cooperative  association  he  be- 
came (1830)  secretary  of  the  British  Association 
for  Promoting  Cooperative  Knowledge,  which, 
however,  failed  in  three  or  four  years.  Becoming 
acquainted  with  Owen  Coblett  and  others,  he 
became  active  in  various  reforms — for  the  open- 
ing of  museums  on  Sunday,  against  stamp- 
duties  on  papers,  etc.  In  183 1  he  refused  to  serve 
in  the  mUitia  and  execution  was  levied  on  his 
furniture,  tho  this  led  to  Parliament's  abolishing 
drawing.  He  was  arrested  in  1833  for  taking 
part  in  a  procession  (rioting),  but  was  soon  ac- 
quitted. He  joined  the  National  Union  of  the 
Workine  Classes  (183 1)  and  the  London  Work- 
ing Men  s  Association  (1836).  He  drafted  the  bill 
afterward  circulated  as  the  "People's  Charter." 
(See  Chartism.)  He  was  secretary  of  the  first 
Chartist's  Convention.  He  was  imprisoned  sev- 
eral times,  once  for  twelve  months.  In  1844  he 
organized  a  society  for  political  refugees,  called 
Democratic  Friends  of  All  Nations.  In  1848,  with 
Hume  and  Cobden,  he  formed  a  People's  League 
to  try  and  unite  the  middle  classes  and  the  work- 
ing men.  For  this  he  was  much  criticized  by 
O'Connor  and  other  Chartists,  and  after  this  he 
largely  devoted  himself  to  educational  reform. 
He  tried  teaching  and  wrote  extensively.  He 
died  in  1877.  His  main  works  are:  "Chartism" 
(i84i)-  school  text-books,  and  an  "Autobiog- 
raphy.      (See  Chartism.) 

LUDLOW:  One  of  the  best  model  villages  in 
America,  near  Spring^eld,  Mass.,  where  the  Lud- 
low .Manufacturing  Associates  (jute  and  hemp 
mills)  offer  over  500  attractive  houses  to  their 
employees.  No  land  can  be  bought,  at  any  price, 
in  the  portion  of  the  village  owned  by  the  com- 
lany,  and  on  which  all  the  houses  stand.  The 
lOuses,  tho  built  on  streets  somewhat  scattered 
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and  picturesquely  placed,  are  built  too  closely  to- 
gether (the  they  do  allow  of  small  gardens  in 
front  and  behind),  and  tho  with  considerable 
variety  in  their  own  architecture,  are  in  too  stiff 
rows  to  be  altogether  pleasing.  Nevertheless,  the 
company  does  offer  wonderfully  convenient  and 
attractive  houses,  at  marvelously  low  rents  for 
what  is  offered.  Rents,  across  the  river,  outside 
the  company's  grounds,  are  almost  twice  as  high 
for  equal  accommodations.  Yet  the  company 
finds  that  it  pays,  and  more  than  pays.  Com- 
mencing in  a  small  way,  it  is  now  steadily  and 
rapidly  putting  up  new  streets  of  buildings.  And 
the  employees  appreciate  them.  Wages  in  Lud- 
low are  not  high,  yet  the  employees  are  more  than 
content.  An  almost  luxurious  memorial  club- 
house with  appointments  of  parlors,  billiards, 
gymnasium,  swimming-baths,  etc.,  offer  both  the 
men  and  youn?  women  tmusual  opportunities.  A 
fair  house,  eight  rooms  and  bath,  rents  for  $10.75 
per  month.  Running  water  is  furnished  all  tne 
houses  and  baths,  gas  for  cooking,  steam-heat, 
athd  electric-heat  can  be  had  at  only  slight  addi- 
tional cost.  Attractive  apartments  for  girls  only 
can  be  had  at  $3.7  5  per  week  for  a  single  room  and 
full  board.  Boys  and  girls  earn  from  $4  to  $6  per 
week,  and  women  (spinners)  from  $6.50  to  $9. 
(See  Model  Villages.) 

LUDLOW,  JOHir  MALCOLM:  English  lawyer 
associated  with  Maurice  and  Kingsfey  in  their 
Christian  socialism,  and  to  a  degree  the  originator 
of  the  movement.  A  letter  of  his  to  I^urice, 
written  from  Paris  in  1848,  and  describing  the 
French  Socialist  movement  of  that  period,  seems 
first  to  have  directly  turned  Maurice's  thoughts 
in  the  direction  of  Christian  socialism.  Ludlow 
was  associated  with  Maurice  and  Kingsley  in  the 
weekly  paper,  Politics  for  the  People,  and  in  1850 
he  became  editor  of  the  Christian  Socialist,  which 
became  in  1851  the  Journal  of  the  Association. 
He  also  wrote  for  the  series  "Tracts  by  Christian 
Socialists."  Among  those  who  started  in  1850 
the  first  association  of  cooperative  working  tailors 
Ludlow  was  prominent,  and  was  one  of  the  con- 
vening committee  of  the  first  cooperative  con- 
gress in  London,  in  i860,  together  with  Kingsley, 
Hughes,  and  Neale.  After  that  date  he  took  littie 
prominent  part  in  social  reform  save  to  write 
certain  able  articles  on  the  early  Christian 
Socialists  in  The  Economic  Review  (Oct. ,  1 893)  and 
The  Atlantic  Monthly  (Jan.,  1 8g6).  Address:  3$ 
Upper  Addison  Gardens,  W.  London,  England. 

LUTHER  AKD  SOCIAL  REFORM:  A  weU- 
known  modem  writer  has  represented  the  German 
Reformation  as  mainly  an  economic  revolt.  Such 
a  view  is  inadequate.  At  heart  the  movement 
was  deeply  religious,  and  even  its  theolojgical 
aspects  became,  as  the  years  passed,  increasingly 
important.  But  this  much  is  true — the  begm- 
ning  of  the  movement  was  a  protest  against  an 
economic  injustice,  and  this  tangible  economic 
side  of  the  revolt  was  what  brought  to  it  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  and  the  secular  rulers.  Luther 
became  a  foree  to  be  reckoned  with  by  pope  and 
emperor  when  he  was  seen  to  be  striking  at  great 
social  wrongs  When  the  popular  religious  life, 
the  intellectual  power  of  humanism,  the  new 
patriotism — the  whole  revolutionary  upheaval  of 
medieval  life  that  marked  the  age — seemed  in 
Luther  to  have  found  a  voice,  he  became  the 
central  figure  in  Germany  and  the  leader  of  a 
great  national  movement. 


This  gave  popular  force  to  the  famous  Theses. 
Ostensibly  academic  propositions  from  a  scholar 
and  for  scholars,  they  were  really  words  of  earnest 
practical  appeal  and  warning.  That  indulgences 
deceive  and  debase  the  people  was  their  uieme, 
and  the  monetanr  aspect  of  this  wrong  Luther 
keeps  well  to  the  fore. 

'  Christians  should  be  taught,"  he  says,  "that 
he  who  gives  to  a  poor  man,  or  lends  to  a  needy 
man,  does  better  than  if  he  bought  pardons.  Be- 
cause by  a  work  of  charity,  charity  increases, 
and  the  man  becomes  better,  while,  by  means  of 
pardons,  he  does  not  become  better,  but  only 
freer  from  punishment"  (Thesis  43). 

The  wrong  that  he  attacks  is  a  gross  form  of  the 
world-old  substitution  of  churchism  for  true  re- 
ligion. The  words  which  set  Germany  on  fire 
were  directed  not  against  wrong  theology,  but 
against  a  chureh  which  had  become  a  great  finan- 
cial system,  enormously  corrupt,  but  also  enor- 
mously efiicient  in  extorting  the  money  of  the 
people.  Because  the  evil  was  grown  intolerable 
and  Luther's  words  rang  true,  men  of  ever^ 
class  rallied  to  his  side.  The  princes  with  their 
increasing  territorial  power  protected  him  from 
the  common  fate  of  heretics.  The  towns  with 
their  rapidly  growing  wealth  and  influence  backed 
his  program  of  reform.  And  the  opprest  peas- 
antry hailed  him  as  their  prophet. 

In  1530  Luther,  the  acknowledged  leader  of 
radical  Germany,  presented   in  three  treatises 
his  full  position.     The  address  "To 
Xeoaemia    ^^  Christian  Nobility  of  the  Ger- 
yj^        man  Nation  concerning  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Christian  Commonwealth" 
outlined    in    twenty-seven    specific 
recommendations  his  positive  program.     Seven 
of  these,  a  fourth  of  the  whole,  concern  distinctly 
social    questions.     One    ui^ges    the    reform    of 
popular   education.    Two   discourage    religious 
pilgrimages. 

Let  the  priest  tell  [the  intending  pilgrim]  to 
spend  his  money,  and  the  labor  a  pilgrimage 
would  cost,  on  a  thousandfold  better  work, 
namely,  on  his  family  and  on  his  poor  neighbors. 

In  the  same  spirit  he  denounced  monasticism 
and  the  numberless  saints'  days.  Granted  their 
holy  origin  and  the  pope's  approval,  they  must 
be  abolished  because  in  men  s  use  of  them  they 
dishonor  God.  So  he  attacked  begging,  even 
when  encouraged  by  religion,  as  an  economic 
menace,  and  proposed  that  each  town  should  feed 
its  own  poor  ana  no  others.  To  strip  such  ques- 
tions of  all  pretense  to  sacredness  and  consider 
them  merely  in  relation  to  the  common  good  was 
a  great  advance  step,  as  it  was  also  a  return  to  the 
attitude  of  Jesus.  Many  a  genuine  wrong  forti- 
fied by  the  name  of  religion  can  be  destroyed 
when  we  insist  on  regarding  it  only  as  economical- 
ly and  socially  bad. 

The  last  recommendation  addrest  to  the  secular 
affairs  takes  up  what  he  regarded  as  the  great 
social  perils  of  his  time.  Were  he  to  have  used 
modem  terms  he  would  have  named  them  ex- 
travagance and  debt,  the  unrestrained  power  of 
the  trusts,  intemperance,  and  the  social  evil. 
Luther  was  afraid  of  the  increasing  tide  of  im- 
ports, particularly  of  expensive  luxuries.  He 
could  not  understand  the  use  of  credit,  and  so,  in 
true  medieval  fashion,  condemns  it  as  an  inven- 
tion of  the  devil.  But  with  all  his  foggy  econom- 
ics, the  earnestness  of  his  warning  persuades  us 
that  he  saw  a  real  menace  to  society.  And  we, 
who  live  in  a  like  time  of  rapidly  increasing 
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wealth  and  rising  values,  may  recognize  it  as 
money-madness,  with  its  accompaniments  of 
extravagance,  spectilation,  debt,  and  greed.  Re- 
lated to  this  was  the  menace  of  the  powerful 
commercial  companies,  like  the  Fuggers  of  Augs- 
burg. In  the  then  unsettled  state  of  Germany, 
commerce  ran  many  risks,  but  its  profits  were 
even  greater.  The  questions  we  are  still  asking 
about  this  source  of  wealth  were  already  in 
Luther's  mind. 

"Is  it  possible,"  he  says,  "that  in'  a  single 
man's  lifetime  such  great  wealth  should  be  col- 
lected together,  if  all  were  done  rightly  and  ac- 
cording to  God's  will?  I  am  not  skilled  in  ac- 
counts. But  I  do  not  understand  how  it  is 
possible  for  loo  guilders  to  gain  twenty  in  a  year, 
or  how  one  guilder  can  gain  another,  and  that  not 
out  of  the  soil,  or  by  cattle,  seeing  that  posses- 
sions depend  not  on  the  wit  of  men,  but  on  the 
blessing  of  God." 

This  was  the  May-time  of  the  Reformation. 
Luther  was  writing  on  great  questions  of  theology 
and  the  Church,  but  ako  on  things  that  imperiled 
sobriety  and  industry  among  the  people.  In  the 
social  reforms  he  urged  he  was  conservative,  with 
no  thought  of  a  reorganization  of  the  whole 
social  structure,  but  he  was  not  narrow.  The 
whole  scope  of  life,  even  down  to  its  basis  of 
economic  justice,  occupied  his  vision. 

The  Reformation  marked  a  long  step  forward 
in  the  slow  progress  toward  democracy.  Only 
in  democracy  could  its  essential  principles  find 
complete  expression.  But,  since  a  man  seldom 
imderstands  all  the  implications  of  his  teaching, 
we  may  well  ask  Luther's  attitude  toward  the 
democratic  ideal.  In  "The  Liberty  of  the  Chris- 
tian Man"  (1520)  he  defends  the  thesis  that  the 
Christian  man  is  free  of  all  restraint,  but  is  also 
under  obligations  to  serve  all.  In  particular, 
the  priest  is  no  different  from  any  ordinary 
Christian,  save  in  that  he  has  a  special  task  to 
perform.  So  of  every  class  in  society.  One  is 
not  superior  to  another,  but  each  has  his  own 
duty  to  pterform  for  the  whote  body.  And  to 
Luther  this  was  more  than  the  beautiful  dream 
that,  through. the  centuries,  has  found  so  many 
noble  expositions.  In  the  "Address  to  the  No- 
bility" he  argued  frankly  that  not  the  consecra- 
tion of  pope  or  bishop,  but  the  consent  of  the 
people,  gives  authority  to  priest  or  bishop. 

"For,  since  we  are  all  priests  alike,  no  man 
may  put  himself  forward,  or  take  upon  himself, 
without  our  consent  and  election,  to  do  that 
which  we  have  all  alike  power  to  do."  "We 
teach  clearly,  according  to  the  Apostle,  that 
every  town  should  elect  a  pious,  learned  citizen 
from  the  congregation,  and  charge  him  with  the 
ofl^ce  of  minister." 

And  not  only  did  he  carry  this  into  practise, 
but  writing  to  the  Bohemian  churches  in  1533  he 
further  maintained  the  right  of  the  congregations 
of  a  district  to  elect  a  bishop,  and  so  build  up  a 
national  church  on  a  democratic  basis. 

Such  radical  views  of  the  structure  of  the 
Church  would  readily  spread  to  the  secular  power. 
A  treatise  of  1513  on  "The  Temporal 
Ee»otlon*rT''^"^'?°^ty"  is  in  spirit  thoroughly 
y,  revolutionary.     But  this  marked  the 

high  tide  of  Luther's  iconoclastic 
teaching.  The  radical  movement  at 
Wittenberg  during  his  concealment  at  the  Wart- 
burg  seems  to  have  thoroughly  frightened  him. 
The  Reformation  movement  had  now  acquired 
momentum.     And  Luther  was  no  longer  the  free 


lance  of  revolt,  but  a  leader  weighed  down  by 
the  responsibility  of  power.  In  1525  came  the 
fearful  events  of  the  Peasants'  War.  In  his 
"Exhortation  to  Peace,"  published  at  the  height 
of  the  rising,  Luther  was  inclined  to  favor  their 
claims.  Onlv  a  month  later  came  another 
pamphlet,  "Against  the  Murderous  and  Thievidi 
Bands  of  Peasants,"  of  which  the  best  we  can 
say  is  that  it  was  written  in  the  heat  of  violent 
passion. 

"Crush  them,"  he  says  of  the  peasants, 
"strangle  them  and  pierce  them,  in  secret  places 
and  in  sight  of  men,  he  who  can,  even  as  one 
would  strike  dead  a  mad  dog." 

The  wrongs  of  the  peasants  were  undoubted. 
But  in  the  play  of  great  political  forces,  the 
Lutheran  movement  was  m  gravest  danger. 
The  rise  of  the  peasants  at  just  wis  time  seemed 
to  imperil  the  whole  cause.  So  for  the  sake  of 
the  new  Church  he  abandoned  the  cause  of  the 
people.  At  first  the  religious  motive  had  led 
nim  directly  to  the  social  problems  and  wrongs 
in  the  life  of  his  nation.  But  now  the  success 
of  an  institution  usurped  the  chief  place  in  his 
thought.  His  Church  loomed  larger  to  him  than 
justice  or  the  needs  of  men.  Such  a  step  once 
taken  could  not  be  retraced.  As  the  years  passed 
the  Reformation  from  being  a  popular  move- 
ment became  a  semipolitical  issue  of  the  princes. 
The  place  of  the  disowned  authority  of  Rome 
was  taken  by  the  secular  rulers.  To-day  there 
is  no  place  for  the  democratic  or  representative 
element  in  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Germany. 
'  Naturally  such  a  Church  is  not  among  the  forces 
that  work  for  democracy  and  freedom. 

Harris  R.  Chambbrlin. 

LUXURY,  says  Prof.  6mile  de  Laveleye, 
"consists  in  the  consumption  of  what  has  cost 
great  labor  to  produce,  for  the  satisfaction  of 
spurious  needs.'  So  defining  it,  he  condemns  it, 
and  says :  ' '  Luxury  is  jiemicious  to  the  individual 
and  fatal  to  society.  Primitive  Christianity  re- 
proved it  in  the  name  of  charity  and  humility; 
political  economy  condemns  it  in  the  name  of 
utility,  and  justice  condemns  it  in  the  name  of 
equity." 

Prof.  R.  T.  Ely  writes  in  the  Kingdom  (June  5, 
1896): 

A  newspaper  writer,  (pealdns  of  certain  extnvagant  eodal 
event!  which  occurrad  a  few  yean  since,  used  these  wards: 
"Hurmun  against  luxury  may  be  heard  amona  people  in 
straitened  circumstances  when  the  lavish  expenditures  and 
sumptuous  pleasures  of  great  society  entertainments  an 
discust.  But  such  persons  aie  prone  to  forget  that  these  ex- 
penditures that  seem  so  prodigal  go  in  large  part  to  benefit 
the  working  (>eo^Ie."  We  cannot  consider  now  all  the 
economic  fallacies  involved  in  arguments  of  this  land.  They 
have  been  exposed  over  and  over  again  by  able  men.  It 
may,  however,  simply  be  pointed  out  that  the  same  expen- 
diture made  in  behalf  of  others  would  give  equal  employment 
to  labor.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  man  who  contributes 
tj, 000,000  for  a  public  building,  and  contrast  it  with  the 
case  of  a  man  who  spends  ti,ooo,ooo  on  his  own  private 
house.  Labor  has  equal  employment  in  both  cases,  but  the 
benefit  of  the  toil  accrues  to  the  public  in  the  one  case  and 
in  the  other  to  the  selfish  enjoyment  of  an  individual.  An- 
other comparison:  Contrast  the  expenditure  of  $10,000  for 
an  evening's  entertainment  with  an  expendituie  of  Sio.ooo 
for  books  for  a  public  library.  Labor  is  alike  employed  in 
both  cases,  but  in  the  second  case  the  enioyment  is  more 
widely  diffused  and  is  of  a  far  more  enduring  character.  Tbia 
attempted  justification  is  precisely  on  a  line  with  that  whidi 
people  advance  for  the  maintenance  of  gambling-dens  and  the 
support  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  beverages. 

Yet  tho  this  view  is  supported  by  all  moralists 
and  all  economists,  the  development  of  luxuries 
and  extravagance  goes  on  in  all  modem  cities  and 
perhaps  most  of  all  in  New  York  City  and  among 
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Americans  of  the  wealthiest  class.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land Moffett,  writing  in  Siucess  in  1906  on  "The 
Shameful  Misuse  of  Wealth,"  gives  many  in- 
stances. We  read  of  $1,000  a  year  spent  on 
clotiies  for  a  poodle ;  dog  collars  set  with  pearls  or 
diamonds;  dogs  themselves  worth  S3,ooo-$5,ooo 
(St.  Bernards,  $7,000);  ordinary  families  among 
the  wealthy  with  24  servants;  chefs  with  salaries 
of  $5,000  to  $10,000.  We  read  of  dinners  of  every 
extravagance,  dinners  served  on  golden  dishes, 
appendicitis  dinners,  horseback  dinners  on  lux- 
uriously trapped  horses,  monkey  dinners,  bull  and 
bear  dinners,  dinners  with  opera  singers  as  cen- 
terpieces, clown  dinners,  sineing-bird  dinners, 
and  even  a  dinner  given  by  a  New  Yorker  where 
the  table  represented  an  Egyptian  desert  and  the 
guests  dug  up  jewels  with  gold  shovels  and 
picks.  The  jewelry  worn  by  the  wealthy  in  New 
York  has  been  estimated  at  $200,000,000.  Pearl 
necklaces  for  women  cost  $300,000  or  more; 
twenty  men  in  New  York  are  said  to  wear  link 
cuS  buttons  costing  $5,000.  The  estimate  is 
made  for  New  York  that  for  dress  100  women 
spend  each  $30,000  annually,  or  $3,000,000; 
1,000  women  spend  each  $15,000  annually,  or 
$15,000,000;  5,000  women  spend  each  $5,000  an- 
nually, or  $35,000,000;  6,100  women  spend  each 
$50,000  annually,  or  an  annual  total  of  $43,000,- 
000. 

Yachts  for  the  wealthy  cost  from  $500,000- 
$750,000  and  cost  fortunes  annually  to  maintain. 
W.  K.  Vanderbilt's  private  car  is  valued  at 
$50,000.  Single  individuals  have  17  automobiles. 
On  cottages  at  Newport  $100,000  are  spent  for  a 
stone  wall  or  $100  for  a  tree.  To  prpvent  ennui 
the  men  gamble  for  $10,000  in  an  evening;  women 
for  smaller  amounts.  Ladies  have  strange  pets — 
snakes,  pigs,  lions,  and  bears.  Their  poodles  have 
gold-filled  teeth,  are  sent  in  victorias  for  fresh  air, 
accompanied  by  liveried  servants,  or  taken  to  the 
opera.     And  so  through  all  the  nauseating  round. 

In  Europe  it  is  much  the  same,  tho  perhaps  with 
less  tawdry  display  of  wealth.  In  England  and 
Wales  people  spend  annually  in  licenses  alone: 
For  carriages,  ;£5i3,26i ;  armorial  bearings,  ;£68,- 
479 ;  male  servants,  j£i48,69o ;  killing  game,  ;£58 1,- 
333. 

LUZZATTI,  LUI6I:  Italian  statesman;  bom 
1841,  of  Jewish  parents,  in  Venice.  He  studied 
law  and  political  sciences,  and  taught  for  a  short 
time  at  the  Instituto  Tecnico  in  Milan,  and  later 
accepted  a  professorship  of  political  economy 
and  constitutional  law  at  the  University  of 
Padua  (1867).  Elected  to  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties in  187 1,  he  soon  became  prominent  in  mat- 
ters of  finance,  and  was  appointed  Minister  of  the 
Treasury  in  Rudini's  cabinet  of  1891-93  and 
i896-98._  His  principal  activity  in  philanthropy 
consists  in  the  establishment  of  numerous  sav- 
ings-banks and  mutual  relief  associations. 

LYV CHIHG  (for  statistics,  see  Homicidbs)  :  The 
following  article,  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  is  con- 
densed by  his  permission  from  The  North  Ameri- 
can Review  for  Oct.,  1905 : 

It  is  a  law  of  all  Chnstian  and  civilized  nations, 
based  on  the  Mosaic  ordinance,  that  all  deliberate 
murderers  and  other  atrocious  criminals  shall  ex- 
piate their  transgressions  by  the  death  penalty. 

But  private  individuals,  how  exalted  soever  may 
be  their  station  and  influence  in  the  community, 
or  how  grievous  soever  the  offense,  cannot  con- 
stitute ttiemselves  the  agents  for  punishing  the 


guilty.  A  claim  of  this  kind  would  destroy  or 
imperil  security  of  life,  and  lead  to  indiscriminate 
bloodshed. 

The  prerogative  of  exacting  life  for  life,  and 
blood  for  blood,  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  public 
authorities,  who  are  charged  with  maintaining 
the  peace  and  good  order  of  the  commonwealth. 

But  even  civil  rulers  are  forbidden  to  make  an 
arbitrary  use  of  their  prerogatives,  at  least  in 
times  of  peace.  Their  powers  are  strictly  defined. 
They  can  pronounce  sentence  of  death  only  after 
a  judicial  verdict  has  been  rendered.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  expressly  provides 
that  no  man  may  be  condemned  to  death  tiU  de- 
clared guilty  after  a  judicial  trial. 

I  admit  that  there  are  exceptional  times  and 
circumstances  when  summary  executions  may  be 
tolerated  and  condoned;  when,  for  instance,  a 
territory  is  suddenly  occupied  by  a  mixed  and 
heterogeneous  population,  and  is  in  a  formative 
state;  when  the  civil  law  and  the  usual  machinery 
and  appliances  of  a  stable  government  are  not 
yet  established.  On  occasions  Uke  this,  the 
recognized  leaders  of  the  people  may  puni^  no- 
torious criminals  in  the  interests  of  social  order. 
But  it  is  manifest  that  this  method  of  chastising 
offenders  cannot  be  tolerated  in  a  state  where 
the  courts  of  justice  are  in  free  operation. 

What  aggravates  the  crime  of  lynch  law  is  the 
circumstance  that  not  unfrequently  it  sentences 
to  death  an  innocent  person,  while  the  guilty 
party  escapes.  Cases  of  mistaken  identity  and 
ungrounded  suspicion  are  liable  to  occur  when  we 
consider  the  excited  frame  of  mind  of  the  unhappy 
victim  of  violence  and  lust,  and  the  eagerness  of 
an  outraged  community  to  avenge  an  atrocious 
and  brutal  crime. 

Unfortunately,  also,  the  lynching  of  one  indi- 
vidual is  sometimes  attended  by  the  accidental 
and  promiscuous  slaying  or  wounding  of  bystand- 
ers in  the  conflict. 

Another  deplorable  result  of  lynching  is  that 
public  sympathy  is  sometimes  drawn  from  the 
innocent  victim  of  lust  and  murder,  and  is  trans- 
ferred for  the  time  beiiu;  to  the  brute  who  out- 
raged and  killed  her.  Her  defenseless  condition, 
her  agonies  and  cries  for  help,  her  vain  entreaties, 
her  dishonor  worse  than  death,  culminating  often 
in  torture  and  murder  in  order  to  cover  the  crime 
— all  this  horrible  picture  fades  from  view  and  is 
almost  forgotten,  while  the  iniquity  of  the  human 
fiend  is  condoned  or  palliated  on  account  of  the 
lawless  manner  in  which  his  crime  was  expiated. 
He  often  becomes  the  hero  of  the  hour,  and  is  re- 
garded by  some  even  as  a  martyr.  And,  while  the 
malefactor's  crime  is  almost  lost  sight  of,  and  he 
becomes  the  object  of  morbid  pity,  popular  de- 
nunciation falls  on  the  heads  of  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  his  summary  execution. 

If,  indeed,  the  illegal  and  violent  infliction  of 
the  death  penalty  on  criminals  had  a  deterrent 
effect  on  other  evil-disposed  persons,  and  acted  as 
a  warning  to  them,  that  circumstance,  while  not 
justifying  lynch  law,  might  at  least  offer  some 
excuse  or  palliation  for  its  exercise.  But  ex- 
perience shows  that  it  rather  increases  instead 
of  diminishing  the  calendar  of  crime.  Par  from 
terrorizing  the  colored  race  who  are  the  usual 
sufferers  m>m  hasty  executions,  it  inflames  them 
witii  indignation,  and  excites  them  to  perpetrate 
deeds  of  violence  on  the  weaker  sex  as  much  from 
a  spirit  of  revenge,  and  from  a  triumph  in  the 
humiliation  of  their  victims,  ais  from  a  desire  to 
gratify  their  animal  passions. 
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Let  us  now  examine  into  the  principal  grounds 
of  excuse  for  the  exercise  of  lynch  law.  One  of 
the  causes  of  hasty  and  violent  executions  with- 
out  the  forms  of  law  is  the  needless  and  often  irri- 
tating delay  in  bringing  a  notorious  criminal  to 
the  bar  of  justice,  and  the  infliction  of  punishment 
inadequate  to  the  enormity  of  the  offense. 

Yet  another  crying  evil  and  incentive  to  lynch- 
ing is  the  wide  interval  that  so  often  interposes 
between  a  criminal's  conviction  and  the  execution 
of  the  sentence,  and  the  defeat  of  justice  by  need- 
less procrastination.  Human  life  is  indeed  pre- 
cious and  sacred,  but  the  effort  to  guard  it  has 
gone  be3rond  reasonable  bounds.  It  is  blessed  to 
be  merciful,  but  mercy  should  not  be  exercised 
at  the  expense  of  justice  and  social  order.  Mis- 
placed clemency  often  works  infinite  harm  to  the 
community. 

Of  late  years  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  the 
judgment  of  the  court  (in  murder  trials  espe- 
ciaUy)  has  greatly  increased  from  the  widened 
application  of  pleas  in  bar — notably  that  of  in- 
sanity. When  a  conviction  has  been  reached, 
innumerable  obstacles  generally  stay  the  execu- 
tion. The  many  grounds  of  exception  allowed 
to  counsel,  the  appeals  from  one  court  to  another 
of  higher  jurisdiction,  involving  an  enormous  ex- 
pense to  uie  commonwealth,  tiae  long  periods  of 
time  intervening  between  the  terms  of  the  lower 
and  higher  courts,  the  impossibility  of  recalling 
the  original  witnesses  by  reason  of  their  deatib  or 
removal  to  distant  parts  of  the  country,  the 
apathy  or  fading  interest  of  the  friends  of  the 
prosecution,  the  untiring  efforts  of  the  advocates 
and  friends  of  the  accused,  the  facility  with  which 
signatures  for  pardon  are  obtained,  with  the  final 
application  for  mercy  to  the  governor — all  these 
circumstances  have  combined  to  throw  aroimd 
the  transgressor  an  extravagant  protective  sys- 


tem, and  have  gone  far  to  rob  jury  trials  of  their 
substance  and  efficacy. 

When  the  crime  of  the  accused  has  been  mani- 
festly proved,  and  no  extenuating  circumstances 
can  be  advanced,  the  lawyers  for  the  defense  have 
often  recourse  to  the  plea  of  insanity  as  a  last 
resource.  Medical  experts  are  always  available  to 
testify  to  the  moral  irresponsibility  of  the  culprit, 
bewildering  the  jury  by  their  technical  phrases. 
This  subterfuge  not  unirequently  succeeds  in  de- 
feating the  ends  of  justice,  tho  the  sanity  of  the 
guiltjr  party  had  never  before  been  called  in 
question. 

A  sovereign  remedy  for  the  suppression  of 
lynching  and  for  the  restoration  of  the  law's 
supremacy  is  found  in  a  speedy  trial  and  convic- 
tion of  the  accused,  if  he  is  found  guilty,  followed 
by  the  rigorous  execution  of  the  sentence. 

It  wotud  be  a  great  blessing  for  society  if  our 
lawmakers  were  to  revise  the  criminal  cdide  now 
in  force,  and  to  sweep  away,  or  at  least  consider- 
ably diminish,  the  barriers  which  interpose  be- 
tween the  crime  and  its  punishment.  A  prompt 
execution  of  the  verdict  would  strike  terror  into 
evil-doers,  and  satisfy  the  public  conscience. 

But  it  is  far  more  merciful  to  stop  crime  than  to 
punish  it  bv  legislation.  It  is  better  to  remove 
the  cause  than  to  repair  its  evil  effects.  From 
data  before  me,  I  infer  that  about  70  per  cent  of 
those  who  perished  by  lynching  in  the  Southern 
states  between  1885  and  1903  belonged  to  the 
colored  population.  If  the  deep-rooted  antipathy 
between  the  white  and  the  black  races  were  re- 
moved, or  assuaged,  these  violent  executions 
would  be  considerably  diminished. 

This  blessied  result  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
submission  to  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  which 
proclaims  the  equality  of  all  men  before  God. 

J.  Card.  Gibbons. 


MABLT,  GABRIEL  BOimOT  DB:  Political 
economist;  bom  in  Grenoble,  1709.  Pursued  his 
studies  with  the  Jesuits  of  Lyons;  entered  the 
Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  but  later  became  secre- 
tary to  ms  relative,  the  Cardinal  of  Teucin,  Minis- 
ter of  Foreign  Affairs.  The  true  minister  was 
Mably.  However,  a  misunderstanding  arose 
between  the  minister  and  his  secretary,  and 
Mably  withdrew  to  devote  himself  to  political 
science.  Already  in  1743  his  "ParalUle  des  Re- 
mains et  des  Fran^ais  par  rapport  au  gouveme- 
ment"  had  established  his  tame.  In  1748  ap- 
peared the  "Droit  public  de  I'Europe  fond^  sur 
fes  traitcJs";  afterward  the  "Entretiens  de  Pho- 
cion  sur  le  rapport  de  la  morale  avec  la  politique  " 
(1^63) ;  "  Doutes  proposes  aux  philosopnes  ^cono- 
mistes  sur  I'ordre  naturel  des  soci^tes"  (1768);. 
"De  la  l^slation,  ou  Principes  des  lois"  (1770^; 
"Observations  sur  le  ^uvemement  et  les  lois 
des  fitats-Unis  d'AmAique"  (1784) — a  curious 
work,  in  which  he  predicts  the  approaching  down- 
fall of  the  new  republic  "unless  it  turn  away 
from  the  line  of  commercialism  in  which  it  is 
involved."  Invited  by  the  Polish  Diet  to  pre- 
pare a  code  of  laws  for  Poland,  his  "Gouveme- 
ment  de  Pologne"  appeared  in  1781. 

Mably  died  in  1785,  author  also  of  several 
posthumous  works,  among  them  "Les  Droits  et 
les  Devoirs  du  Citoyen." 


The  economic  ideas  of  Mably  are  scattered 
through  all  his  works;  they  form  a  complete  sys- 
tem and  make  him  one  of  the  first  thinkers  of  his 
age. 

MACARTHUR,  MART  R.  (MISS):  Secretary 
Women's  Trade-Union  League ;  bom  at  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  1880.  Joined  National  Union  of  Shop 
Assistants  and  Clerks  in  1900;  was  elected  first 
president  of  Ayr  Branch,  and  afterward  became 
its  secretary.  Elected  first  president  of  Scottish 
National  Council  of  Shop  Assistants'  Union;  was 
also  elected  first  woman  member  of  the  National 
Executive  of  the  Union.  In  1903  Miss  Mac- 
arthur  was  appointed  secretary  of  the  Women's 
Trade-Union  League;  has  attended  Scottish 
Trade-Union  Congress  and  British  Trade-Union 
Congress  annually  since  1903.  She  represented 
the  Women's  Trade-Union  League  at  the  Women's 
International  Congress  at  Berlin  in  1904.  Miss 
Macarthur  is  at  present  the  only  woman  member 
of  the  Executive  of  the  London  Trades'  Council; 
she  has  been  very  successful  as  an  organizer  of 
women's  trade-unions;  during  the  past  few  years 
has  been  instrumental  in  addmg  many  thousands 
to  the  ranks  of  the  British  women  trade-unionists. 
In  politics  she  is  a  Socialist  and  a  member  of  the 
Independent  Labor  Party.  Author  of  many 
articles  and  papers  published  in  The  Labor  Record 
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and  other  newspapers  and  periodicals.  Address: 
Women's  Trade-Union  League,  Club  Union 
Buildings,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.  C. 

McBRIDE,  JOHN:  American  labor  leader;  bom 
in  Wayne  County,  Ohio,  in  1854;  commenced 
working  in  the  mines  at  the  age  of  nine.  In  1870 
he  joined  the  Miners'  Union;  in  1883  was  elected 
its  president.  In  1881  was  nominated  to  the 
state  legislature,  and  tho  defeated,  was  renom- 
inated and  elected  in  1883  and  again  in  1885.  In 
1886  was  Democratic  candidate  for  Secretary  of 
State.  In  1894  was  elected  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  (q.  v.),  but  de- 
feated in  1895. 

Mcculloch,    Tomr    rausat:    Editor; 

author;  bom  at  Whithorn,  Scotland,  1789;  be- 
came editor  of  Tke  Scotsman,  a  Liberal  oi^^an,  and 
one  of  the  editors  of  The  Edinburgh  Revtew.  He 
wrote  the  article  on  political  economy  in  the 
supplement  to  the  " Encyclopeedia  Britannica" 
(1824),  and  expanded  it  in  183 «  into  the  "Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Science."  In  1 8  38-3  3  he 
was  professor  of  that  science  in  the  University  of 
London.  In  1838  was  controller  of  the  royal 
stationary  office,  and  received  a  pension  of  ;£3oo. 
One  of  the  first  to  develop  free-trade  views.  His 
"Dictionary,  Practical,  Theoretical  and  Histor- 
ical, of  Commerce  and  Conunercial  Navigation" 
and  a  "Dictionary,  Geographical,  Statistical, 
Historical,  of  the  Various  Countries,  Places,  and 
Principal  Natural  Objects  of  the  World"  were 
long  standard  authorities.  Died  at  Westminster 
in  1864. 

HacDONALD,  ALBZAin>ER:  Miner;  Com- 
missioner on  X,abor  Laws;  bom  i8ai  in  Lanark- 
shire, the  son  of  a  miner;  worked  in  the  pit  at  the 
age  of  eight  years.  Having  an  ardent  desire  for 
education,  prepared  himseU  for  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity; entered  in  1846,  working  as  a  miner  in  the 
summer;  became  a  leader  of  the  miners  all  over 
Scotland.  In  1850  became  a  school-teacher;  in 
1857  gave  this  up  to  give  all  his  time  to  agitation 
on  behalf  of  the  miners.  In  r863,  on  the  forma- 
tion of  the  National  Union  of  Miners,  was  elected 
president.  Meanwhile,  by  some  commercial 
speculations  acquired  a  modest  fortune,  which 
enabled  him  to  devote  all  his  time  to  advocating  a 
parliamentary  program  among  the  miners.  In 
the  general  election  for  1874  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament for  Stafford  with  Mr.  Bright  (q.  v.),  the 
first  Labor  member.  He  was  appointed  on  the 
Royal  Commission  on  Labor  Laws,  and  brought 
in  a  minority  report.     Died  in  1881. 

ICACDORALD,  JAMES  RAMSAT:  English 
Socialist  and  Labor  M.P.;  bom  Lossiemouth, 
1866,  his  parents  being  agricultural  laborers. 
Worked  as  a  clerk  in  London,  but  also  studied  and 
taught.  In  1888  he  became  secretary  to  Mr.  T. 
Lough,  M.P.  A  contributor  to  the  reform  press, 
he  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  socialism  in  the 
south  of  England,  joined  the  Independent  Labor 
Party,  and  was  chosen  on  its  administrative  coun- 
cil, and  on  the  executive  of  the  Fabian  Society.  In 
1900,  on  the  formation  of  the  Labor  Represen- 
tation Committee,  he  was  elected  its  first  secre- 
tary, and  so  continued,  till  last  year  it  became  the 
Labor  Party,  with  Mr.  Macdonald  as  its  secretary 
and  Parliamentary  whip.  He  has  also  served  the 
London  County  Council,  190 1-4.    Strongly  op- 


to  the  Boer  War,  in  1903  he  went  to  South 
Africa,  and  wrote  "What  I  Saw  in  South  Africa." 
He  has  been  editor  of  the  Socialist  Library,  and 
writer  of  nimi6rous  articles  on  Socialist  and  Labor 
topics.  In  1906  he  was  elected  to  Parliament 
for  Leicester.  Address:  3,  Lincoln's  Inn  Field, 
London,  W.  C. 

McGLTHK ,  EDWARD :  Priest ;  bora  New  York 
City,  1837;  was  educated  at  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda  in  Rome.  Entering  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic priesthood,  became  in  1866  pastor  of  St. 
Stephen's  Church,  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
rapidly  gained  influence  and  popularity.  His 
opposition  to  the  establishment  of  parochial 
schools  and  his  advocacy  of  the  land  doctrines  of 
Henry  George  {q.  v.)  brought  him  into  disfavor 
with  the  Church,  and  he  was  summoned  to  Rome, 
and,  on  refusing  to  go,  excommunicated.  In  1887 
he  aided  in  fotmding  the  Anti-Poverty  Society 
{q.y.)  and  became  its  president,  iecturmg  on  its 
principles  before  enthusiastic  audiences  in  New 
York  City  and  elsewhere.  In  1893  he  was  recon- 
ciled to  the  Church,  tho  without  renouncing  his 
economic  views;  the  ban  of  exconuntmication 
was  removed,  and  he  was  restored  to  his  rank 
and  to  office  in  the  Church.     Died  in  1899. 

McGUIRE,  PETER  J.:  First  vice-president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor;  bora 
New  York  City,  1853  ;  was  educated  in  public 
schools  and  evening  classes  at  the  Cooper  Insti- 
tute; in  186;^  apprenticed  as  a  wood  joiner; 
joined  the  union  of  his  craft  in  1873,  and  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  labor  movement.  In  1880 
secured  the  passage  of  labor  bills  in  Missouri  and 
organized  the  labor  bureau  of  that  state ;  became 
a  Greenbacker  in  1876  and  stumped  Missouri  in 
1 880.  In  1 88 1  organized  the  Brotnerhood  pf  Car- 
penters and  Joiners  (q.  v.) ;  was  arrested  that  year 
for  coitspiracy,  but  acquitted.  In  1881  was 
delegate  to  the  International  Working  Men's 
Congress  in  Switzerland,  and  studied  industrial 
conditions  in  Europe.  In  1882  he  became  gen- 
eral secretary  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Carpen- 
ters; has  addrest  many  thousand  meetings  in  all 
portions  of  the  United  States;  was  for  years 
vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

McKERZIE,  HOir.  JOHH :  Minister  of  Lands 
in  New  Zealand;  bora  in  Rosshire,  Scotland, 
X838;  went  to  New  Zealand  in  1866  and  became 
a  prosperous  fanner.  For  over  thirty  years  he 
has  held  important  political  positions,  as  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  later  Minister  of  Limds. 
In  this  position  he  mainly  has  carried  out  New 
Zealand  s  new  policy  of  "land  for  the  people." 

McMAHOir,  JOHN  R.:  Author  and  journalist; 
bora  187  s  at  Roy  Bareilly,  India,  of  missionary 
parents.  Entered  New  York  journalism  1893; 
private  in  202d  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers, 
m  Spanish-American  War,  1898.  Resumed  jour- 
nalism in  work  on  newspapers,  magazine  stories, 
dramatic  collaboration.  He  is  author  of  ' '  Toilers 
and  Idters,"  a  socialistic  novel  (1907),  and  in 
politics  is  a  supporter  of  socialism. 

McNeill,  GEORGE  E.:  sometimes  called 
"The  Father  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor";  bora  in  Amesbury,  Mass.,  1836,  his 
father  one  of  the  early  workers  in  the  antislavery 
movement,  a  friend  of  John  G.  Whittier.    He 
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worked  as  a  boy  in  the  woolen  mills  of  his  native 
town,  organized  a  union  among  the  boys,  took 
part  in  a  strike,  and  was  blacklisted.  In  1856  he 
went  to  Boston  and  earned  a  precarious  living  in 
many  occupations.  He  joinfed  the  Sons  of  Tem- 
perance and  wrote  for  temperance  papers.  Be- 
coming convinced,  however,  that  intemperance 
was  largely  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of  poverty, 
he  gave  his  life  to  the  Labor  movement.  He  first 
became  prominent  as  a  writer  and  worker  for 
The  Daily  Voice,  a  Boston  Labor  paper,  and  spoke 
for  this  all  over  New  England.  Coming  to  be- 
lieve with  Ira  Steward  (q.  v.)  in  the  Eight-Hour 
Philosophy  (q.  v.)  as  the  main  philosophy  of  labor, 
he  became  its  main  spokesman  and  imbued  the 
whole  American  Labor  movement  with  its  views. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  great  Eight- 
Hour  League,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ten-hour  law  of  Massachusetts;  he 
founded  the  Working  Men's  Institute,  and  in  co- 
operation with  Wendell  Phillips,  Governor  Claflin, 
and  others,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  the  first 
labor  bureau.  Upon  its  organization  in  1869,  he 
was  made  deputy  chief,  but  displaced  for  political 
reasons  in  1873,  the  bureau  having  shown  that  the 
Massachusetts  savings-banks  received  their  capi- 
tal largely  not  from  working  men  but  from  capi- 
talists. (See  Labor  Bureaus.)  He  was  presi- 
dent of  the  famous  Boston  Eight-Hour  League 
for  eight  years.     (See  Eight-Hour  Day.) 

He  joined  the  Sovereigns  of  Industry,  and  be- 
came state  secretary.  Upon  the  formation  of 
the  Internationa  Labor  Union  of  America  was 
made  president;  in  that  capacity  addrest  public 
meetings  all  over  the  United  states.  He  was 
connected  as  editor  or  associate  editor  with 
the  New  York  Labor  Standard,  Fail  River  Labor 
Standard,  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Labor  Standard,  Pat- 
erson  Home  Journal,  as  well  as  The  Voice.  He 
founded  the  Labor  Leader  at  Boston.  He  was 
an  active  member  of  the  Labor  Congress  at 
Rochester  in  1874,  and  there  wrote  a  declaration 
of  principles  later  adopted  by  the  Knights  of 
Labor  (q.  v.). 

He  served  for  a  time  as  a  member  of  the 
school  committee  of  the  city  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 
He  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  1883;  became 
prominent  in  District  30  of  that  order,  when 
District  30  was  the  largest  district  of  the  largest 
labor  organization  that  had  existed  up  to  vaaX 
time,  and  was  appointed  district  treasurer  in  1884. 
He  favored,  however,  the  principle  of  trade  au- 
tonomy for  each  trade,  and  on  that  issue,  differing 
from  Mr.  Powderly  {q.  v.),  he  largely  led  in  the 
movement  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  {q.  v.),  and  became 
one  of  its  foremost  councilors,  the  intimate 
friend  and  adviser  of  Mr.  Gompers  {q.  v.).  He 
was  successful  as  arbitrator  of  differences  be- 
tween employers  and  employees;  notably  in  the 
great  horse-car  strike  in  Boston,  1885,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  employees  of  the  Union  Pacific 
Railroad .  In  1 886  he  was  the  working  men's  can- 
didate for  Mayor  of  Boston.  The  first  systematic 
history  of  the  Labor  movement  in  America  was 
undertaken  by  McNeill,  resulting  in  the  publica- 
tion of  "The  Labor  Movement,  or  the  Problem  of 
To-day,"  in  1886,  edited  and  the  larger  portion 
written  by  himself.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts  a  Commissioner  of 
Manual  Training  (1892);  later  on  taxation,  and 
on  codification  of  laws.  Mr.  McNeill  was  an  inde- 
pendent and  radical  Democrat,  bis   economic 


ideals  being  those  of  trade-union  socialism.  He 
was  an  ardent  Anti-Imperialist,  and  a  constant 
speaker  and  writer  in  protest  against  everr  kind 
of  oppression.  In  1883  he  founded  the  Massa- 
chusetts Mutual  Accident  Association,  and,  after 
years  of  struggle,  found  in  this  pecuniarr  success.  - 
He  wrote  some  verse — "Unfrequented  Paths." 
He  was  in  religion  a  Christian  Socialist  (and 
warden  of  the  Qiurch  of  the  Carpenter).  (See 
Bliss,  W.  D.  P.)     He  died  in  1 906. 

XACmAVBLLI,  inCCOL6  DI  BBRHARDO: 

Writer  and  diplomat;  bom  Florence,  1469,  of 
middle-class  parentage.  A  man  of  affairs  rather 
than  a  student,  he  grew  up  in  the  brilliant  court 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  and  after  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  the  republic  in  1498  he  was,  till 
the  return  of  the  Medici  in  1512,  chancellor  or 
secretary  of  the  second  chancery  in  Florence, 
thrown  intimately  with  public  men,  and  sent  on 
repeated  embassies  to  Ceisare  Borgia,  Pope  Julius 
II.,  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  Louis  XII.  of 
France,  and  the  various  Italian  states.  The 
return  of  the  Medici  ended  his  public  career,  tho 
he  sought  favor  with  them,  and  in  1521  was 
commissioned  by  them  to  write  a  history  of  Flor- 
ence; but  in  1527  the  Medici  were  agam  driven 
from  Florence,  and  Machiavelli  died  in  disap- 
pointment the  same  year. 

His  political  writings  have  made  his  reputa- 
tion. Dell  I'arte  della  guerra"  (1520)  advo- 
cates the  present  system  of  standing  armies  in- 
stead of  the  Middle  Age  use  of  mercenaries.  His 
"Lettere  familiari"  and  "Istorie  Florentine" 
(1525)  give  unrivaled  insight  into  his  times.  His 
"Disoorsi  sopra  la  prima  deca  di  Tito  Livio" 
gives  his  ideas  of  republican  government;  but  his 
great  work  is  "II  Pnncipe,"  in  which  he  considers 
absolute  monarchy,  ana  has  made  the  word  tna- 
chiavellism  a  synonym  for  evil.  There  has  been 
interminable  discussion  whether  Machiavelli  wrote 
this  book  satirically,  cynically,  immorally,  or 
honestly.  It  is  a  remorseless  and  scientific  exam- 
ination of  the  principles  and  methods  an  absolute 
monarch  as  a  matter  of  fact  follows  and  seemingly 
must  follow  in  order  to  succeed.  All  factors  of 
rights  and  morals  are  eliminated.  Every  point  is 
proved  and  illustrated  from  contemporary  his- 
tory. Some  of  his  principles  need  a  Cesare  Borgia 
to  execute.  Like  the  "Discorsi,"  it  was  published 
after  his  death  in  1532.  (See  Political  Science.) 
Machiavelli  was  tuMoubtedly  a  man  of  the  world, 
but  he  always  seems  to  have  been  true  to  Florence, 
and  to  have  had  a  true,  devoted  wife  in  Marietta 
Corsini. 

XACHniERT:  The  importance  of  machin- 
ery in  production  can  scarcely  be  overestimated. 
The  part  that  it  has  played  m  the  development 
of  the  modem  labor  problem  can  scarcely  oe  put 
too  strongly.  We  shall  consider :  I.  The  Facts  of 
Machine  Production;  II.  Social  Results;  III.  The 
Right  Use  of  Machinery. 

I.  The  Facts  op  Macrimb  Production. 

Tools  and  machinery  are  not  identical;  a  tool 
is  an  instrument,  usually  simple,  tho,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  lathe  and  potter's  wheel,  sometimes 
complex,  which  is  guided  and  directed  by  the 
skill  of  the  craftsman.  When  the  tool  grows 
complex,  and  is  not  guided  by  the  individual 
skill  of  the  craftsman,  but  by  a  mechanism  which 
govems  its  action,  it  is  called  a  machine.    Ma- 
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chiner7  usually  includes  motor  mechanism  trans- 
mitting mechanism,  and  working  or  tool  mechan- 
ism. 

Machinery  increases  man's  productivity  in 
two  ways.  It  enables  him,  as  with  the  steam- 
hammer,  to  concentrate  enormous  power  upon  a 
fixt  point,  and  to  make  motion  regular  ana  con- 
tinuous. Says  Mr.  J.  A.  Hobson  ("The  Evolu- 
tion of  Modem  Capitalism,"  pp.  51,52): 

Hachineiy  caa  incraue  the  Kope  of  nun's   productivs 
ability  in  two  ways;  The  difficulty  of  concentrating  a  large 
mass  of  human  force  upon  a  given  point  at  the  same  time 
provides    certain    quantitative    limits    to    the    productive 
efficiency  of  the  human  body.     The  steam-hammer  can  per- 
form certain  work  which  is  quantitatively  outside  the  limit  of 
the  physical  power  of  any  number  of  men  working  with  sim- 
ple tools  and   drawing  their  motor  power 
irom  their  own  bodies.     The  other  I'mit  to 
VM  the  productive  power  of  man  arises  fram  the 

imperfect    continuity  of    human  effort  and 
the  imperfect  command  of  its  direction.  .  .  . 
Machinery  can  also  do  work  which  is  too  fine  or  delicate  for 
human  fingen.  or  which  would  require  abnormal  skill  if  ex- 
ecuted by  Mind.  .  .  . 

The  oonlinuitjr  and  regularity  of  machine-work  are  also 
reflected  in  certain  economies  of  measurement.  The  faculty 
of  self-registering,  which  belongs  potentially  to  all  machinery, 
and  which  is  more  utilised  every  day,  perionns  several  serv- 


ice* which  may  be  summed  up  by  aa^nng  that  they  enable 
OS  to  know  exactly  what  is  going  on.  When  to  self-registra- 
tion is  applied  the  faculty  of  adf-regulation,  within  certain 


limits  a  new  economy  of  force  and  knowledge  la  added.  But 
machinery  can  also  register  and  regulate  the  expenditure  of 
human  power.  Babba^  well  says:  "  One  of  the  most  singu- 
lar advantage*  we  derive  from  machinery  is  in  the  check 
which  it  aiund*  against  the  inattention,  the  idleness  or  the 
knavery  of  human  agents."  .  .  . 

These  are  the  sources  of  all  the  improvements  of  econo- 
mies imputed  to  machine  production.  All  improvements  in 
machinery,  a*  applied  to  mdustrial  arts,  take  therefore  one 
of  the  following  forms: 

(i)  Reanangement  or  improvement  of  machinery  so  as  to 
utilize  more  fully  the  productive  power  of  nature  or  man. 
Improvement*  enabling  one  man  to  tend  mora  spindles,  or 
enabling  the  same  engine  at  the  same  boiler  pleasure  to  turn 
more  wheels,  belong  to  this  order  of  improvement. 

(a)  Economies  in  the  source  of  power.  These  will  fall 
under  four  heads:  i.  Substitution  of  cheaper  for  dearer  kinds 
of  human  power.  Displacement  of  men's  labor  by  women's 
or  children's.  9.  Substitution  of  mechanical  power  for  hu- 
man power.  Host  great  improvements  in  the  "labor-saving " 
character  of  machinery  properly  come  under  this  bead. 

a.  Economies  in  fuel  or  m  steam.  The  most  momentous 
lustration  is  the  adoption  of  the  hot  blast  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  raw  coal  for  coke  in  the  iron  trade.  4.  The  substitu- 
tion of  a  new  mechanical  motor  for  an  old  one  derived  from 
the  same  or  from  different  store*  of  eneigy  e.  g.,  steam  for 
water-power,  natural  gas  for  steam. 

(3)  Extended  application  of  machinery.  New  industrial 
arts  owing  their  origin  to  scientific  inventions  and  their 
practise  to  machinery  arise  for  utilising  waste  products. 
Under  "waste  products"  we  may  include  (a)  natural  ma- 
terials, the  services  of  which  were  not  recognised  or  could 
not  be  utilised  without  machinery— e.  g.,  nitrate*  and  other 
"waste"  products  of  the  soil:  (6)  the  refuse  of  manufacturing 
processes  which  figured  a*  "wa«te"  until  some  unsuspected 
use  was  found  for  it. 

The  development  of  machinery  may  be  divided 
into  four  periods : 

I.  The  period  of  the  earlier  mechanical  inven- 
tions, marking  the  displacement  of  domestic  by 
factory  industry  (1764-85). 

a.  The  period  of  application  of  steam  to  manu- 
facturing (1785-1814). 

3.  The  period  of  steam  locomotion,  with  its 
bearing  on  industry  (1814-56). 

4.  The  period  of  the  construction  of  machinery 
by  machinery  (1856-66). 

Important  dat^  in  the  development  of  ma- 
chinery are  the  invention  of  Hargieave's  spinning- 
jenny  (1764),  Arkwright's  mill  (1771),  Cromp- 
ton's  mule  (1779),  Cartwright's  power-loom  and 
Watt's  engine  for  cotton-mills  (1785),  Whitney's 
cotton-gin  (1793),  Stephenson's  locomotive 
(18 1 4),  the  caning  of  the  first  railway  (1823), 
the  hot  blast  (1829),  ring-spinning  (1841).  The 
revolution  in  the  industrial  wond  created  by 


machinery  has  been  often  dwelt  upon.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  are  taken  from  the  first  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  x886 : 

In  the  timber  business  twelve  laborers  with  a  Bucker 
machine  will  dress  11,000  staves.  The  same  number  of  men 
by  hand  labor  would  have  drest  in  the  same  time  only 
s,5eo.  In  the  manufacture  of  paper  a  machine  now  used 
for  drying  and  cutting,  run  by  four  men  and  six  girls,  will  do 
the  work  fornieriy  done  by  100  peraons,  and  do  it  much  better. 
In  the  manufacture  of  wall-paper  the  best  evidence  puts  the 
displacement  in  the  proportion  of  lOO  to  i.  In  a  phosphate 
mine  in  South  Carohna  ten  men  accomplish  with  machinery 
what  100  men  handle  without  it  in  the  same  time.  There 
has  been  a  displacement  of  jo  per  cent  in  the  manufacture  of 
rubber  boots  and  shoes.  In  South  Carolina  pottery  the 
product  is  ten  times  greater  by  machine  processes  than  by 
muscular  labor.  In  the  manmacture  of  saws,  experienced 
men  consider  that  there  has  been  a  displacement  of  three 
men  out  of  five.  In  the  weaving  of  silk  the  displacement  has 
been  95  per  cent,  and  in  the  winding  of  silk  90  per  cent.  A 
large  soap  manufacturing  concern  carefully  esttmatas  the  dis- 
placement of  labor  in  its  works  at  ^ o  per  cent.  In  m^lnT^g 
wine  in  California  a  crushing  machine  has  been  introduced 
with  which  one  man  can  cruin  and  stem  80  tons  of  grapes  in 
a  day,  lepreaenting  an  amount  of  work  formeriy  requiring 
eight  men.  In  woolen  goods  modem  machinery  has  reduced 
muscular  labor  33  per  cent  in  the  carding  department,  so  per 
cent  in  the  spinning,  and  15  per  cent  m  the  weaving.  In 
some  kinds  of  spinmng  zoo  to  i  represents  the  displacement. 
In  the  whole  United  States  in  1886  the  machinery  was  equal 
to  3,500,000  horse-power.  If  men  only  bad  been  employed, 
it  would  have  required  91,000,000  to  turn  out  the  actual 
total  product:  the  real  number  was  4,000,000.  To  do  the 
work  accomplished  in  i88<  in  the  U.  S.  by  power  machinery 
and  on  the  imilways  would  have  required  men  representing  a 
population  of  171,500,000.  The  actual  population  of  the 
U.  S.  in  1886  was  something  under  60,000,000,  or  a  little  more 
than  one  third. 

Commenting  on  these  very  remarkable  statistics,  the  Labor 
Commissioner  says:  "The  apparent  evils  resulting  from  the 
introduction  of  machinery  and  the  consequent  subdivision  of 
labor  have  to  a  large  extent,  of  course,  bnsn  offset  by  advan- 
tages gained:  but  it  must  stand  as  a  positive  statement,  which 
cannot  be  successfully  controverted,  that  this  wonderful  in- 
troduction and  extension  of  power  tnachinery  is  one  of  the 
prime  causes,  if  not  the  prime  cause,  of  the  novel  industrial 
condition  in  which  the  manufacturing  nation*  find  them- 
selves." 

Machinery,  too,  has  revolutionized  agrictilture. 
Mr.  D.  A.  Wells  considers  it  to  have  made  greater 
changes  here  than  in  any  other  occupation.  He 
says  ("Recent  Economic  Changes"): 

In  respect  to  no  other  one  article  has  change  in  the  con- 
ditions of  production  and  distribution  been  productive  of 
such  momentous  oonaequences  as  in  the  case  m  wheat.    On 
the  great  wheat-fields  of  the  State  of  Dakota,  where  machin- 
ery la  applied  to  agriculture  to  such  an  extent  that  the  re- 
qiurement  for  manual  labor  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
the  annual  product  of  one  man's  labor,  working  to  the  best 
advantage,  is  understood  to  be  now  equivalent  to  the  pro- 
duction of  s,5oo  bushels  of  wheat.     In  tne  great  mills  of  Min- 
nesota, the  labor  of  another  one  man  for  a  year,  under  similar 
conditions  as  regards  machinery,  i*  in  like  manner  equivalent 
to  the  conversion  of  this  unit  of  5,500  bushels  of  wneat  into 
1,000  barrels  of  flour,  leaving  500  bushel*  for 
seed  purposes;  and  altho  the  conditions  for 
Agnnlton  anal^rals  of  the  next  step  in  the  way  of  result* 
are  more  difficult,  it  is  reasonably  certain  that 
the  year's  labor  of  one  and  a  half  men  more — 
or.  at  the  most,  two  men — employed  in  railroad  transporta- 
tion, is  equivalent  to  putting  this  1,000  barrels  of  flour  on  a 
dock  in  New  York  ready  for  exportation,  where  the  addition 
of  a  fimction  of  a  cent  a  pound  to  the  price  will  further  trans- 
port and  deliver  it  at  almost  any  port  of  Europe. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  labor  of  three  men  for  one  year, 
working  with  machinery,  lesiilting  in  the  producing  all 
the  flour  that  1,000  other  men  ordinarily  eat  in  a  ^ear,  aUow- 
ins  one  barrel  of  flour  for  the  average  consumption  of  each 
aoiilt.  Before  such  a  result  the  question  Ol  wages  paid  in  the 
different  branches  of  flour  production  and  tiansportation 
becomes  an  insignificant  factor  in  determining  a  market;  and, 
accordingljr,  American  flour  grown  in  Dakota  and  ground  in 
Minneapolis,  from  1,000  to  1,500  miles  from  the  nearest  sea- 
board, and  under  the  auspices  of  men  paid  from  81.50  to 
81.50  per  day  for  their  labor,  is  sold  in  European  markeu  at 
rates  which  an  determinative  of  the  prices  which  Russian 
peaiants.  Egyptian  "fellahs,"  and  Indian  "ryots"  can  obtain 
■n  the  same  markets  for  similar  grain.     (See  Aomcvltorb.) 

Mr.  Hobson  says  (as  above) : 

It  most  not  be  forgotten  that  by  far  the  most  important 
factor  in  tha  dsdise  of  English  agricoltund  employment  is  the 
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tnuisport  macMnery  which  has  brought  the  produoe  of  dto- 
tant  countries  into  diract  competition  with  English  agrieul- 
tuisil  produce. 

Of  England.  Mr.  William  Clarke,  in  the  "Fa- 
bian Essays,"  says: 

A  cotton-mill  in  one  of  the  dismal  "hell-holea"  caUed 
towns  in  Lancashire  is  a  wonderful  place,  ftill  of  bewildering 
machines.  Here  is  a  machine  called  an  "opener,"  by  which 
is.ooe  pounds  of  cotton  can  be  opened  in  fifty-six  hours, 
"niere  is  a  throstle,  the  spindles  of  which  make  from  6,000  to 
7,000  revolutions  per  minute.  Here  is  a  man  who,  with  the 
aid  of  two  piecers  to  take  up  and  join  the  broken  ends,  can 
work  1,000  spindles.  Among  the  distinct  separate  machines 
used  are  opener,  scutcher,  and  lap  machine,  drawing  frame, 
slubbing  frame,  intermediate  frame,  roving  frame,  throstle, 
self-acting  mule  and  hand  mule,  doubling  frame,  and  mule 
doublers  or  twiners.  By  means  of  these  appliances  the  fol- 
lowing results  have  been  attained:  Within  eight  years,  from 
1701  to  iSoo,  the  quantity  of  cotton  exported  from  the  U.  S. 
toXancashire  had  increased  from  138.000  pounds  to  x8,ooo,- 
000  pounds.  In  I  go  I  Lancashire  took  84,000  bales  of  cotton 
from  the  U.  S.;  in  igji  she  took  1,075,000  bales:  and  whereas 
in  the  former  year  only  14,000  bales  came  from  India,  in  1876 
from  that  country  came  77s,ooo  bales,  be- 
sides a  great  increase  in  Brazilian  cotton,  and 
BtlglMin  a  new  import  of  331,000  bales  from  Egypt, 
In  180S  1,000,000  pieces  cf  calico  were  sold 
in  the  Blackburn  market  during  the  whole 
year;  and  that  was  considered  a  very  large  sale.  In  1884,  ac- 
cording to  Ellison's  "  Annual  Review  m  the  Cotton  Trade," 
there  were  exported  4 ,4  >  7 ,000,000  yards  of  piece  goods,  besides 
the  vast  Quantity  produced  for  home  consumption.  In  1875, 
in  place  of  the  little  cottages  with  their  hand-looms  of  a  centuiv 
before,  Lancashire  contained  1,65s  cotton  factories  with 
37>5r5i77s  spinning-spindles  and  463,2x8  power-looms;  and 
she  produced  yam  and  piece  goods  to  the  weight  of  x,o88,- 
890,000  pounds,  and  of  the  value  of  iSgs  ,447,000.  See,  too,  how 
through  the  use  of  machinery  the  cost  of  production  has  been 
lowered.  In  1790  the  price  of  spinnintj  the  yam  known  tech- 
nically as  No.  xoo  was  4s.  per  pound;  ra  x8s6  it  had  been  re- 
duced to  6id.  The  sale  price  of  yam  No.  100  in  1786  was 
385.;  in  1793  it  was  reduced  to  xsr.  id.\  in  1803  to  8j.  4d.;  in 
X876  to  as,  6d.  The  decreased  cost  in  each  case  followed  on 
economy  in  production,  itself  dependent  on  increased  differ- 
entiation in  machinery;  that  in  turn  involving  larger  and 
larger  capital;  and  that  again  necessitating  aggregation  and 
the  crushing  out  of  sxnall  concerns  which  couldnot  comxnand 
machinery  or  sell  at  a  profit  in  competition  with  it. 

And  this  process  is  by  no  means  an  ended  one. 
Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  his  "Industrial  Evolu- 
tion of  the  U.  S.,  chap,  xxvii.,  gives  some  in- 
stances of  recent  improvements  in  machinery: 

One  of  the  latest  sextuple  stereotype  perfecting  presses 
manufactured  by  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  has  an  aggre- 
gate running  capacity  of  71,000  eight-page  papers  per  hour; 
that  is  to  say,  one  of  these  perfected  presses,  run  by  one  press- 
man and  four  skilled  laborers,  will  print,  cut  at  the  top, 
fold,  paste,  and  count  (with  supplement  inserted  if  dodred) 
71,000  eight-page  papers  in  one  hour.  To  do  the  presswork 
alone  for  this  number  of  papers  would  take,  on  the  old  plan,  a 
man  and  a  boy,  working  ten  hours  per  day,  100  days. 
By  the  use  of  Goodyear's  sewing-machine  for  turned  shoes 
one  man  will  sew  150  pairs  in  one  day.  It  would  require 
eight  men,  working  by  hand,  to  sew  the  same  number  in  the 
same  time.  By  the  use  of  a  heel-shaver  or  trimmer  one  man 
will  trim  300  pairs  of  shoes  a  day,  while  formeriy  three  men 
would  have  been  required  to  do  the  same  work;  and  with  the 
McKay  machine  one  operator  will  handle  300  pairs  of  shoes 
in  one  dajr,  while  without  the  machine  he  could  handle  but 
five  pairs  in  the  same  time.  So,  in  nailing  on  heels,  one  man, 
with  the  aid  of  machiiiery,  can  heel  300  puis  of  shoes  per  day. 
In  the  days  of  the  sin^e-spindle  hand-wheel,  one  spinner, 
working  fifty-six  hours  continuously,  could  spin  five  hanks  of 
No.  31  twist.  At  the  present  time,  with  one  pair  of  self- 
acting  mule-spinning  machines,  having  1,114  spindles,  one 
spinner,  with  the  assistance  of  two  small  boys,  can  produce 
55.098  hanks  of  No.  33  twist  in  the  same  time.  .  .  .  Even  in 
power  machinery,  a  weaver  formerly  tended  but  one  loom. 
Now  one  weaver  minds  all  the  way  from  two  to  ten  looms, 
according  to  the  ^rade  of  goods.  In  a  large  establishment  in 
New  Hampshire,  improved  machinery,  even  within  ten  Xears, 
has  reduced  muscular  labor  50  per  cent  in  the  production  of 
the  same  quality  of  goods.  In  weaving  in  the  olden  time,  in 
this  country,  a  fair  adult  hand-loom  weaver  wove  from  forty- 
two  to  forty-eight  yards  of  common  shirting  per  week.  Now 
a  weaver,  tencDng  six  power-looms  in  a  cotton  factory,  will 
produce  1,500  yards  and  over  in  a  single  week;  and  a  very  re- 
cent invention  will  enable  a  weaver  to  doi)ble  this  product. 

In  many  lines  of  mantifactures  new  machinery 
has  to  be  "put  in  every  few  years  to  keep  up  with 


the  competition.    Steamers  ten  years  old  are 
usually  worthless  for  fast  voyages. 

In  his  "Recent  Economic  Changes,"  chap,  ii., 
Mr.  D.  A.  Wells  says: 

The  power  capable  of  being  exerted  by  the  steam-engjnes 
of  the  world  in  existence  and  worldtig  in  the  year  1887  has 
bees  estimated  by  the  Bureau  cf  Statistics  at  Berlin  as 
equivalent  to  that  of  300,000,000  horses,  representing  approx- 
imately 1,000,000,000  men;  or  at  least  three  times  the  work- 
ing population  of  the  earth,  whose  total  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  probably  about  1,460,000,000.  The  application  and 
nse  o<  steam  alone  up  to  date  (1889)  has  accordingly  more 
than  trebled  man's  working-power,  and  bjr  enabling  him  to 
econooitse  his  physical  strength  has  given  him  greater  leisure, 
comfort,  and  abundance,  and  also  ^[reater  opportunity  for 
that  mental  training  which  is  essential  to  a  mgher  develop- 
ment. And  yet  it  Is  certain  that  four  fifths  of  the  steam- 
engines  now  working  in  the  woiid  have  been  constructed  dur- 
ing the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  or  since  1865. 

But  the  present  steam-engine  will  probably  be 
discarded.  Many  believe  that  the  use  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  motor  power  will  still  more  revolu- 
tionize industry.  (See  Electricity.  For  fur- 
ther illustrations  of  the  productive  power  of 
machinery,  see  Productivity.) 

■  II.  Social  Results 

In  his  "Political  Economy,"  Book  IV.,  chap, 
vi.,  John  Stuart  Mill  wrote  his  oft-quoted  words: 
"Hitherto  it  is  questionable  if  all  the  mechanical 
inventions  yet  made  have  lengthened  the  day's 
toil  of  any  human  being."  This  is  considered  oy 
many  an  exaggeration.  If  hours  of  labor  were  at 
£rst  lengthened  by  the  introduction  of  machinery 
they  are  to-day  steadily  being  lessened.  (See 
Eight-Hour  Movbubnt.)  If  machinery  has 
developed  the  factory  system,  that  to-day  is  by 
no  means  what  it  was.  The  most  evil  results  of 
machinery  are  thus  temporary,  its  good  results 
permanent.  Realizing  what  machinery  means 
m  the  way  of  cheapened  production  and  how  it 
makes  it  possible  that  wage-earners  should  own  a 
hundred  commodities  that  the  wealthy  could  not 
have  a  hundred  years  ago,  most  economists  be- 
lieve that  machinery  has  been  to  the  vast  benefit 
of  working  men  as  of  all  classes.  There  are, 
however,  two  sides  to  this.  The  most  serious 
discussion  has  been  on  the  question  of  how  far 
machinery  has  permanently  displaced  labor. 
Writers  like  Mr.  CarroU  D.  Wright  claim  that 
if  machinery  has  displaced  labor  in  one  direction 
it  has  created  more  employment  for  them  in 
others.  Mr.  Wright  shows,  e.g.,  in  his  "Industrial 
Evolution  of  the  U.  S.,"  chap,  xxviii.,  that  the 
average  per  capita  consumption  of  cotton  in  this 
country  was  5.9  pounds  in  1830,  13.91  pounds  in 
1880,  and  19  pounds  in  1890,  which  ng^ures,  he 
says,  "clearly  and  positively  indicate  that  the 
labor  necessary  for  such  consumption  has  been 
kept  up  to  the  standard,  if  not  beyond  the  stand- 
ard, of  the  olden  time — that  is,  as  to  the  number 
of  people  employed."  In  iron  he  says  the  in- 
crease has  been  as  great  proportionally:  105.64 
pounds  in  1870,  204.90  pounds  in  1880,  and 
283.38  pounds  in  i8po.  In  steel  it  was  46  potmds 
in  1880  and  144  m  1890.  Many  occupations 
have  been  created.  He  says  (we  abiiage  his 
words): 

If  we  could  examine  scientifically  the  number  of  created 
occupations,  the  claim  that  inventions  have  displaced  labor 
on  the  whole  would  be  conclusively  and  emphatically  refuted. 
In  tdegmphy  thousands  and  thousands  of  people  are  em- 
ployed where  no  one  has  ever  been  displaced.  Electro- 
plating, a  modem  device,  has  not  only  added  wonderfully  to 
the  employed  list  by  its  direct  influence,  but  indirectly  by 
the  introduction  of  a  class  of  goods  which  can  be  secured  by 
all  persons. 
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The  nilraads  offer  another  gnuid  illtuttmtion  of  the  ex- 
pansion of  labor.     It  now  require*  more  than  three  c^uartcn 
of  a  million  of  people  to  operate  our  imil  roads, 
and  this  means  a  population  of  nearly  four 
Ongtat       milliona,  or  one  sixteenth  of  the  whole  popu- 
_.    ^        lation  m  the  country.    The  displacement  of 
""'™        the   stage-coach   and   the  stage-driver  was 
nothing  compared  to  the  expanuon  of  labor 
which  the  lailroad  s^^tems  of  the  country 
have  created.    As  a  means  of  expansion  of  labor  the  sewing- 
machine  is  a  striking  illustration.     It  has  displaced  no  one; 
it  has  increased  demand,  and  it  has  been  the  means  of  estab- 
lishing great  workshops  to  supply  the  thousands  of  machines 
that  are  sold  throughout  the  world. 

The  expansion  m  value*  as  the  result  of  the  inilttence  of 
machinery  has  been  quite  a*  marvdous  as  in  any  other  direc- 
tion, for  educated  labor,  supplemented  by  machinery,  has 
developed  small  ouantities  of  inexpensive  materia]  into  prod- 
ucts of  great  vijue.  This  truth  is  illustrated  by  taking 
«>tton  and  iron  ore  as  the  starting-pcxnt.  K  pound  of  cot- 
ton, costing  at  the  time  this  calculation  was  made  but  13 
cents,  has  been  developed  into  muslin  which  sold  in  the  mar- 
ket for  80  cents,  and  into  chints  which  sold  for  I4.  Seventy- 
&ve  cents'  worth  of  common  iron  ore  has  been  developed  into 
f  J  worth  of  bar  iron,  or  into  $10  worth  of  horseshoes,  or  into 
ti8o  worth  of  table  knives,  or  into  f6,8oo  worth  of  fine 
needles,  or  into  t>9,48o  worth  of  shirt  buttons,  or  (400,000 
worth  of  watch-springs,  or  $400,000  worth  of  hairsprings, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  common  inn  ore  can  be  made  into 
lijSoo.ooo  worth  of  pallet  arbors. 

The  illustrations  given,  both  of  the  expansion  of  labor  and 
the  expansion  of  values,  are  sufficiently  suggestive  of  a  line  of 
study  which,  carried  in  any  direction,  will  snow  that  machin- 
ery is  the  friend  and  not  the  enemy  of  man,  espedally  when 
man  is  considered  as  a  part  of  society  and  not  as  an  individual. 

Mr.  Hobson,  however,  who  has  made  a  more 
minute  analysis,  comes  to  less  pronounced  re- 
sults.    He  says  (as  above,  pp.  >34,  335) : 

Fact*  and  figures  seem  to  support  the  foOowiag  condti- 
sions: 

I.  That  along  with  the  increased  application  of  machinery 
to  the  textile  and  other  staple  manmactum  there  has  been 
in  these  industries  a  decrease  of  employment  relative  to  the 
growth  of  the  working  population. 

s.  That  in  the  tranaport  Industrie*  the  increase  of  em- 
ployment is  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  introduction  ot  ma- 
chinery into  the  several  branches  as  a  dominating  factor. 

3,  That  the  consideiable  diminution  of  agriculture!  em- 
ployment is  not  compensated  by  any  proportionate  increase 
of  manufacturing  employment,  but  that  the  displaced  agri- 
cultural labor  finds  employment  in  such  brenches  of  the  trans- 
port and  distributive  tnde  as  are  less  subject  to  machin- 
ery. .  .  . 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  statistics  of  employments  present 

a  just  register  of  the  influence  of  machinery  upon  demand  for 

labor,  we  are  driven  to  conclude  that  the  net  influence  of 

machinery  is  to  diminish  employment  so  far 

as  those  industries  are  concerned  into  which 

22het  en  machinery  directl^r  enters,  and  to  increase  the 
—  demand  in  those  industries  which  machinery 

Smploynaat  ^g^ts  but  sUghtly  or  indirectly.  If  thU  b 
true  of  England,  which,  having  the  atart  in 
the  development  of  the  factory  aystem,  ha*  to 
a  larger  extent  than  any  other  country  specialised  in  the  art* 
of  manufacture,  it  is  probable  that  the  net  effect  of  machinery 
upon  the  demand  for  labor  throughout  the  industrial  world 
has  been  to  throw  a  larger  proportion  of  the  populatioa  into 
industries  where  machinery  does  not  directly  enter. 

Machinery  has,  too,  Mr.  Hobson  argues,  a 
greater  effect  in  increasing  the  iiregularity  of  em- 

nlnvmftnt.      He  ravs! 


ployment.     He  says: 


While  it  is  the  interest  of  each  producer  of  machine-made 
goods  to  give  regular  employmenVsome  wider  industrial 
force  compels  him  to  irregiuanty.  What  is  this  force }  It  is 
uncontrolled  machinery.  In  the  several  units  of  machine 
production,  the  individual  factories  or  mills,  we  have  ad- 
mirable order  and  accurate  adjustment  of  parts:  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  machine  production  we  have  no  organisation,  but  a 
chaos  of  haphaxard  speculation.  "Industry  ha*  not  yet 
adapted  itseli  to  the  changes  in  the  environment  produced  by 
machinery."    That  is  all.  .  .  . 

When  production  was  slower,  markets  narrower,  credit 
lea*  developed,  there  wa*  less  danger  of  this  big  miacalcu- 
lation,  and  the  corrective  forces  of  industry  were  more 
speedily  effective.  But  modem  machineiv  hs^  enormously 
expanded  the  size  of  markets,  the  scale  of  competition,  the 
complexity  of  demand,  and  production  is  no  longer  for  a 
small,  local,  present  demand,  but  for  a  large,  world,  future 
demand.  Hence  machinery  is  the  direct  material  cause  of 
these  great  fluctuations  which  bring,  as  their  most  evil  con- 
sequence, irregularity  of  wage*  and  employment. 

How  far  doe*  this  tend  to  right  itscU  1    Professor  Nighojson 


bdieves  that  time  will  compd  a  better  adjustment  between 
machinery  and  its  environment. 

"  The  enormous  development  ot  *team  communication  and 
the  spread  of  the  telegraph  over  the  whole  globe  have  caused 
nyodem  industry  to  devdop  from  a  gisantic  starfish,  any  of 
whose  memben  might  be  destroyed  without  affecting  the  rest, 
into  a  lUym  ^*mv  which  is  convulsed  in  a^ony  by  a  slight  in- 
jury in  one  part.  A  depreasion  of  trade  is  now  felt  asxMnly 
in  America  and  even  in  our  colonies  as  it  is  here.  Still,  in  the 
process  of  time,  with  the  increase  ot  organisation  and  decrease 
of  unsound  speculation,  this  extMision  of  the  market  must 
lead  to  greater  stability  of  prices;  but  at  present  the  disturb- 
ing forces  often  outweigh  altogether  the  supposed  prindpstl 
elements." 

The  organization  of  camtal  under  the  pressure  of  these 
forces  is  doubtleos  proceeding,  and  such  organization,  when 
it  has  proceeded  far  enough,  will  indisputably  lead  to  a  de- 
ocase  of  unsound  speculation.  _  But  these  step*  in  or^niza- 
tion  have  been  takni  precisely  in  those  industries  which  em- 
ploy  large  quantities  of  fixt  capital,  and  the  admitted  fact 
that  severe  nuctnattons  still  take  place  in  these  industries  is 
proof  that  the  steadying  influences  of  such  oiganisation  have 
not  yet  had  time  to  assert  themselves  to  much  purpose.  The 
competition  of  larger  and  larger  masses  of  organized  capital 


seems  to  Induce  heavier  speculation  and  larger  fluctuations. 
Not  unto  a  whole  specie*  of  capital  is  organized  into  some  form 
or  degree  of  "combination"  is  the  steadying  influence  of  or- 


ganization able  to  predominate. 

But  then  is  also  another  force  which,  in  England,  at  any 
nte,  under  the  increased  application  of  machinery,  makea 
for  an  increase  imtber  than  a  diminution  of  speculative  pro- 
duction. It  has  been  seen  that  the  proportion  of  workers  en- 
gaged in  producing  comforts  and  luxuries  is  growing,  while 
the  proportion  of  those  producing  the  prime  necessaries  of  life 
is  declining.  How  far  tbe  operation  of  the  law  of  diminishing 
letom*  wul  allow  this  tendiency  to  proceed  we  cannot  here 
di*cuss.  But  statistics  show  that  this  is  the  present  tendency 
both  in  Bndand  and  in  the  U.  S.  .  .  . 

So  long,  then,  as  a  community  grows  in  numben,  so  long  as 
individuals  desire  to  satisfy  more  fully  their  present  wants 
and  continue  to  develop  new  wants,  forming  a  higher  or  more 
intricate  standard  of  consumption,  there  is  no  evidence  to 
justify  the  conclusion  that  machinery  has  the  effect  of  causing 
a  net  diminution  in  demand  for  labor,  tho  it  tends  to  diminisn 
the  proportion  of  employment  in  the  manufacturing  "  indus- 
tries; but  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  it  tends  to 
make  employment  more  unstable,  more  precarious  of  tenure, 
and  more  fluctuating  in  market  value. 

(See  also  Occupations;  UmuiPLOTiaiCT.) 

Less  discust  but  perhaps  more  important  is 
the  effect  of  machinery  upon  the  qualUy  of  labor. 
Some  believe  that  macninery  improves  labor, 
taking  it  out  of  tenements  and  rude  nuts  into  fac- 
tories, which  are  now  usually  comparatively  hy- 
gienic (for  proof,  see  article  Sweating,  where  it  is 
shown  how  terrible  are  the  conditions  in  trades 
not  using  machinery).  Others  argue,  too,  that 
machinery  replaces  muscular  labor  by  higher 
forms  of  labor.  Professor  Marshall  inclines  to  this 
view  ("Principles  of  Economics,"  2d  ed.,  pp.  314, 
3a>).  Others  dwell  upon  the  educative  enect 
of  machinery,  teaching  inventiveness,  love  of 
order,  cooperation,  etc.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question.  Says  Mr.  Hobson  (as 
above,  chap,  ix.) : 

A*  regards  thoee  workers  who  pass  from  ordinary  manual 
wt>rk  to  tbe  tending  of  machinery,  then  is  a  good  deal  of 
evidence  to  show  that,  in  the  typical  machine  induatrie*. 
their  new  work  taxes  their  physical  vigor  quite  a*  severely  a* 
the  old  work.  Prof.  Shield  Nicholson  quote*  the  following 
strildng  statement  from  the  Cotttm  Factory  Timis:  "It  is 
quite  a  oommon  occurrence  to  hear  yoonc  men  who  are  on 
the  best  *ide  of  thirty  yean  of  age  dedare  they  are  so  worked 
up  with  the  long  mtues,  ccaise  counts,  quick  speeds,  and  in- 
ferior material,  that  they  are  fit  for  nothing  at  night,  only 
going  to  bed  and  taking  as  much  rest  as  circumstances  will 
allow.  There  are  few  people  who  will  credit  such  statements; 
nevertheless  they  are  true,  and  can  be  verified  any  day  in  the 
great  majority  cs  the  mills  in  the  spinning  districts. 

Schulze-Gsevemit*  shows  that  the  tendency  in  modem 
cotton-spinning  and  wea^ng,  especially  in  England,  has  been 
both  to  increase  the  number  of  spindles  and  looms  which  an 
.  operative  i*  called  upon  to  tend,  and  to  increase  the  speed  of 
spinning.  "Aworkertendsto-day  more  than  twice  or  nearly 
three  time*  a*  much  machinery  a*  bis  btther  did;  the  number 
of  machines  in  use  has  increased  more  than  fivefdid  lince  that 
time,  while  the  worken  have  not  quite  doubled  their  num- 
ben. With  regard  to  speed, "  since  the  beginning  of  the  sev- 
enties the  speed  of  the  spinning-machines  alone  has  increased 
about  I J  per  cent "  ("DerGrossbetrieb,"pp.  ia»-ij7).  .  .  . 
"  Tbov  is  a  t«mptation,"  as  Mr,  Cunningham  says,  "  to  treat 
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tha  machiiu  u  the  main  demant  in  production,  and  to  make 
it  the  measura  of  what  a  man  ou^ht  to  do,  initead  o(  regarding 
the  man  as  the  fint  conadeiation,  and  the  machine  aa  the 
instrument  which  hdpa  him;  the  machine  may  be  made  the 
primaiy  consideration,  and  the  man  mav  be  treated  as  a 
mere  slave  who  tends  it"  ("Uses  and  Abases  of  Money," 
p.  III).  .  .  . 

The  factory  is  organised  with  military  precision,  tlie  in- 
dividual's work  is  definitely  fizt  for  him;  he  has  nothing  to 
say  as  to  the  plan  at  his  work  or  its  final  completion  or  its 
ultimate  use.  "The  constant  employment  on  one  rixty- 
fourth  part  of  a  shoe  not  only  offers  no  encouimgement  to 
mental  activity,  but  dulls  by  its  monotony  the  brains  of  the 
employee  to  such  an  extent  that  the  power  to  think  and 
reason  is  almost  lost "  ("  Contemporary  Review,"  iSSg,  p.  391), 
Dr.  Arlidge  expresses  a  decided  opinion:  "Generally  speak- 
ing, it  may  oe  asserted  of  machinery  that  it  calls  for  little  or 
no  brain  exertion  on  the  part  of  thoee  connected  with  its 
operations;  it  arouses  no  interest,  and  has  nothing  in  it  to 
quicken  or  brighten  the  intelligence,  tho  it  may  sharpen  the 
sight  and  stimulate  muscular  activity  in  some  one  limited 
direction"  ("ENseases  of  Occupations,    im.  15,  a6). 

A  locomotive  superintendent  of  a  railway  was  recently 
questioned   as   to  the  quality  cf   engine-driving.     "After 
twenty  years'   experience    he    declared  em- 
phatinlly   that   the   very  beat    engine-dri- 
EffMt  on     ^'"  were  those  who  were  most  mechanical 
tOimrmatir     ""^  unintelligent  in  their  work,  who  cared 
uiwranirr     jd^t  about  the  internal  mechanism  of  the 
engine."     Yet  engine-driving  is  far  less  me- 
chanical and  monotonous  than  ordinary  tend- 
ing of  machinery. 

Mr.  Hobson  concludes: 

The  net  influence  of  machinery  upon  the  quality  of  labor, 
then,  is  found  to  differ  widely  according  to  the  relation  which 
subsists  between  the  worker  and  the  machine.  Its  educa- 
tive influence,  intellectual  and  moral,  upon  those  concerned 
with  the  invention,  management,  and  direction  of  machine 
industry,  and  upon  all  whose  work  is  about  machinenr,  but 
who  are  not  detailed  machine-tenders,  is  of  a  distinctly  de- 
vating  cbancter.  Its  effect,  however,  upon  machine-tenders 
in  cases  where,  by  the  duration  d  the  working-day  or  the  in- 
tensity of  the  physical  effort,  it  exhausts  the  productive 
energy  of  the  worker,  is  to  depress  vitality  and  lo*rer  him  in 
the  scale  of  humanity  by  an  excessive  haut  of  conformity  to 
the  automatic  movements  of  a  non-human  motor.  This 
human  injury  is  not  adequately  compensated  bv  the  educa- 
tion in  routine  and  regularity  which  it  confers,  or  Dy  the  slight 
underetandinx  of  the  large  cooperative  purposes  and  methods 
of  machine  industry  which  his  position  enables  him  to  acquire. 

Machinery  is,  too,  the  creator  of  the  factory 
system  and  the  factory  town.  It  is  this,  perhaps, 
which  makes  it  most  unpopular  with  the  worker. 
Says  Mr.  Robert  Blatchford  ("Merrie  England," 
chap,  iii.): 

My  reasons  for  attacking  the  factory  system  are: 
I.  Because  it  is  u^ly,  disagreeable,  and  mechanical. 
>.  Because  it  is  injurious  to  public  health. 

3.  Because  it  is  unnecessary. 

4.  Because  it  is  a  danger  to  the  national  existence. 

The  Manchester  school  will  tell  you  that  the  destiny  of  this 
country  is  to  become  "the  workshop  of  the  world." 

I  say  that  is  not  true;  and  that  it  would  be  a  thing  to  de- 
plore it  it  were  true.  The  idea  that  this  country  is  to  be  the 
'  workshop  of  the  world "  is  a  wilder  dream  than  any  that 
the  wildest  Socialist  ever  cherished.  But  if  this  country  did 
become  the  "  workshop  of  the  world,"  it  would  at  the  same 
time  become  the  most  horrible  and  the  most  miserable 
country  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Let  us  be  practical  and  look  at  the  facts. 

First,  as  to  the  Question  of  beauty  and  pleaaantneu.  You 
know  the  factory  districts  of  Lancashire.  I  ask  you  is  it  not 
true  that  they  are  ugly  and  dirty  and  smoky  and  disagree- 
able? Compare  the  busy  towns  of  Lancashire,  of  Stafford- 
shire, of  Durham,  and  of  South  Wales,  with  the  country 
towns  of  Surrey,  Suffolk,  and  Hants.  .  .  . 

I  know  that  the  Manchester  school  will  tell  you  that  this  is 
mere  "sentiment."  But  compare  their  actions  with  their 
words.  .  .  . 

To  make  wealth  for  themselves  they  destroy  the  beauty 
and  the  health  of  your  dwelling-places;  and  then  they  sit  in 
their  suburban  villas,  or  on  the  hills  and  terraces  of  the  lovely 
southern  countries,  and  sneer  at  the  "sentimentality"  of  the 
men  who  ask  you  to  clierish  beauty  and  to  prise  health. 

Or  they  point  out  to  you  the  value  of  the  "wages"  which 
the  factory  system  brings  you,  reminding  you  that  you  have 
carpets  on  your  floors,  and  pianos  in  your  parlors,  and  a 
week's  holiday  at  Blaclmool  once  a  year. 

But  how  much  health  or  pleasure  can  you  get  out  of  a 
cheap  and  vulgar  carpet?  And  what  is  the  use  of  a  piano  if 
you  nave  neither  leisure  nor  means  to  leam  to  play  itt  And 
why  shotild  you  prise  that  one  week  in  the  crowded,  noisy 
watering-place,  if  health  and  fresh  air  and  the  great  salt  sea 
are  mere  sentimental  follies? 


III.  The  Right  Usb  op  Macrinbrt  . 

Some  writers,  like  John  Ruskin,  imply,  if  they 
do  not  state,  that  there  is  no  right  use  of  machin- 
ery. They  say  that  it  must  destroy  art  and  life 
and  beauty.  (See  Art.)  Ruskin  says  in  "Fors 
Clavigera    : 

A  man  and  a  woman,  with  their  children  properly  trained, 
are  able  easily  to  cultivate  as  much  ground  as  will  feed  them; 
to  build  as  much  wall  and  roof  as  will  lodge  them,  and  to 
spin  and  weave  as  much  cloth  as  will  clothe  them.  They  can 
all  be  perfectly  happy  and  healthy  in  doing  this.  Suppoaing 
that  they  invent  machinery  wtiich  will  build,  plow,  tniasb, 
cook,  and  weave,  and  that  they  have  none  of  these  things 
any  more  to  do,  but  may  read,  or  cricket,  all  day  long,  I  be- 
lieve myself  that  they  will  neither  be  so  good  nor  so  liappy 
as  without  the  machines.  .  .  .  No  machines  will  increase  the 
possibilities  of  life.  They  only  increase  the  poesibilitics  of 
idleness.  .  .  .  There  was  a  rocky  valley  between  Buxton 
and  Bakewell,  once  upon  a  time,  divine  as  the  Vale  of  Tempe; 
you  might  have  seen  the  gods  there  morning  and  evening — 
Apollo  and  all  the  sweet  muses  of  the  Light — walking  in  fair 
procession  on  the  lawns  of  it,  and  to  and  fro  among  the  pin- 
nacles of  its  crags.  You  cared  neither  for  gods  nor  grass,  out 
for  cash  (which  you  did  not  know  the  way  to  get)  \  you  thought 
you  could  get  it  by  what  the  Timts  calls  Railroad  Enter- 
prise." You  enterprised  a  railroad  through  the  valley — ^ou 
blasted  its  rocks  away,  heaped  thousands  of  tons  of  shale  uto 
its  lovely  stream.  The  valley  is  gone,  and  the  gods  with  it; 
and  now,  every  fool  in  Buxton  can  be  at  BakewCU  in  half  an 
hour,  and  every  fool  in  Bakewell  at  Buxton;  which  you  think 
a  lucrative  process  of  exchange. 

Wiser,  however,  seems  the  position  of  those 
who  believe  that  machinery  should  be  larsely 
used,  but  used  to  increase  the  simplicity  of  life, 
not  its  complexity.  Mr.  Blatchford,  whom  we 
have  quotea  above  as  opposed  to  the  factory 
system,  would  make  English  life  more  agricul- 
tural and  less  manufacturing,  but  he  would  have 
machines  do  even  more  than  they  do  to-day,  only 
as  the  servant  of  the  whole  commimity,  not  as  the 
property  of  capitalists  for  whom  wage-workers 
slave.     He  says: 

I  propose  to  make  our  material  lives  simple;  to  spend  as 
little  time  and  labor  as  possible  upon  the  production  of  food, 
clothing,  houses,  and  fuel,  in  order  that  we  may  have  more 
leisure.  And  I  propose  to  employ  that  leisure  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  .  .  .  Let  us 
Ko  back  to  our  Manchester  street  of  100  worldng-dass  fam- 
ilies. Suppose,  instead  of  keeping  up  the  wasteful  system  I 
described,  we  abolish  all  those  miserable  and  imperfect 
drying -grounds,  wringing -machines,  wash  -  kitchens,  and 
kitchen-ranges,  and  arrange  the  street  on  communal  lines. 

We  set  up  one  laundry,  with  all  the  best  machinery;  we  set 
up  one  big  drying-field;  we  set  up  one  great  kitchen,  one 

Enal  dining-nall,  and  one  pleasant  tea-garden.  Then  we 
all  the  provisions  and  other  things  in  large  quantities, 
we  appoint  certain  wives  as  cooks  and  laundresses,  or,  as 
is  the  case  with  many  military  duties,  we  let  the  wives  take 
the  duties  in  turn.  .  .  . 

So  with  the  housework  when  we  had  simple  houses  and 
furniture.  Imagine  the  difference  between  the  cleaning  of 
all  the  knives  by  a  rapid  knife  machine  turned  by  an  enone, 
and  the  drudgery  of  100  wives  scrubbing  at  100  dumsy 
knife-boards. 

Says  another  socialistic  writer: 

At  t>nsna  machitury  compH*s  againtt  man.  Vnitr  propir 
cotiditioHS  machinery  will  strv*  man.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all 
tiiat  this  is  the  future  of  machinery;  and  just  as  trees  grow 
while  the  country  gentleman  is  asleep,  so  while  humanity 
will  be  amusing  itself,  or  enjoying  cultivated  leisure — wliich, 
and  not  labor,  is  the  aim  of  man — or  making  beautiful  things, 
or  reading  beautiful  things,  or  simply  contemplating  toe 
worid  with  admiration  and  delight,  machinery  will  be  doing 
all  the  necessary  and  unpleasant  work.  The  fact  is  that 
dvilixation  requires  slaves.  The  Greeks  were  quite  tight 
there.  Unless  there  are  slaves  to  do  the  ugly,  horrible,  un- 
interesting work,  culture  and  contemplation  become  almost 
impossible.  Human  slavery  is  wrong,  insecure,  and  de- 
moralising. On  mechanical  slavery,  on  the  slavery  of  the 
machine,  the  future  of  the  world  depends,  ...  A  great  deal 
of  nonsense  is  being  written  and  talked  nowadays  about  the 
dignity  of  manual  labor.  There  is  nothing  necessarily  dig- 
nified about  manual  labor  at  all,  and  most  of  it  is  abscuutdy 
degrading.  It  is  mentally  and  morally  injurious  to  man  to 
do  anything  in  which  he  does  not  find  pleasure,  and  many 
forms  of  labor  are  quite  pleasurdess  activities,  and  should  be 
regarded  as  such.    To  sweep  a  dushy  crossing  for  eight  hours 
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on  B  day  when  the  east  wind  !a  blowing  is  a  disgustins  occu- 
pation. To  sweep  it  with  mental,  moiml,  or  physical  dignity 
seems  to  me  to  be  impossible.  To  sweep  it  with  joy  would 
be  appalling.  Man  is  made  for  something  better  than  dis- 
turbing dirt.  All  work  of  that  land  should  be  done  by  a 
machins. 

And  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  so.  Up  to  the  present 
man  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  slave  of  machinery, 
and  there  is  something  tragic  in -the  fact  that  as  soon  as  man 
had  invented  a  machine  to  do  his  work  he  began  to  starve. 
This,  however,  is,  of  course,  the  result  of  our  property  system 
and  our  system  of  competition.  One  man  owns  a  machine 
which  does  the  work  of  500  men.  Five  hundred  men  are,  in 
consequence,  thrown  out  of  employment,  and,  having  no 
work  to  do,  become  hungry  and  take  to  thieving.  The  one 
man  secures  the  produce  of  the  machine  and  keeps  it,  and 
has  (00  times  as  much  as  he  should  have,  and  probably, 
which  is  of  much  more  importance,  a  great  deal  more  than  he 
Rally  wants.  Were  that  machine  the  property  of  all,  every 
one  would  benefit  by  it.  It  would  be  on  immense  advantage 
to  the  community.  All  nnintellectual  labor ;  all  monotonous 
dull  labor;  all  labor  that  deals  with  dreadful  things,  and  in- 
volves unpleasant  conditions,  must  be  done  by  machinery. 
Machinery  must  work  for  us  in  coal-mines,  and  do  all  sanitary 
services,  and  be  the  stoker  of  steamers,  and  clean  the  streets, 
and  run  messages  on  wet  days,  and  do  anything  that  is  tedious 
or  distressing. 

IlBrBHaNCBs:  J.  A.  Hobson's  Tk*  EvotulieH  of  Mtd*m  Cap- 
iuUsm  (1894):  J,  S.  Nicholson's  Effect  of  Machitury  on 
Watts  (i8pj);  Cooke  Taylor's  Tk*  Modtm  Factory  Sysltm 
(1891): 'Charles  Allen's  Tht  Eiftet  of  th*  Factory  SytHm 
(1904);  Carroll  D.  Wright's  Th*  Ittdustrial  Evolution  of  th* 
I/.  5.(1901). 

MASDISON,  FRED:  Labor  member  British 
Parliament  for  Burnley;  bom  1856  at  Boston, 
Lincolnshire;  educated 'in  a  Wesleyan  school  at 
Hull;  learned  the  compositor's  trade;  was  the 
first  workman  member  of  the  Hull  Corporation; 
and  was  elected  president  of  the  Trade-Union 
Congress  in  1886.  Later  he  was  editor  of  The 
Rauway  Review,  the  official  organ  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Railway  Servants,  until  1897, 
and  was  offered  a  position  in  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1^02.  He  sat  for 
Parliament  for  the  Brightside  division  of  Sheffield 
from  1897  to  1900,  and  was  returned  for  Burnley 
in  1906  by  Labor  votes.  Address:  i2,Acris Street, 
Wandsworth,  London,  S.  W.,  England. 

MAGNA  CHARTA  ("Great  Charter"):  An 
instrument  signed  at  Runnymede,  June  15,  1315, 
by  King  John  of  England,  forced  thereto  by  tlie 
barons  of  the  kingdom,  led  by  Stephen  Lan^^n, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  'Besides  restraming 
certain  royal  prerogatives  that  had  been  abused, 
and  introducing  various  improvements  into  the 
law,  it  providea  for  the  protection  of  every  free- 
man from  loss  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  except 
by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the 
land,  while  the  king  was  compelled  to  say,  "We 
will  sell  to  no  man ;  we  will  not  deny  or  delay  to 
any  man  right  or  justice."  Magna  Charta  was 
the  foundation  of  English  liberties,  and  its  chief 
protective  provisions  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
separate  states.     (See  Jury.) 

MAHAIM,  ERBEST  A.  J.:  Professor  at  the 
University  of  Li^;  bom  1865  in  Momiquies, 
Hainaut,  Belgium;  educated  at  University  of 
Li^ge;  took  all  his  degrees  to  the  faculty  of  law 
there,  Doctor  of  Law,  Doctor  of  Political  Science, 
Special  Doctor  in  Public  Law  and  Political 
Science;  was  the  preferred  pupil  of  the  Belgian 
economist,  Emile  de  Laveleye ;  studied  two  years 
abroad:  in  Berlin,  where  he  met  SchmoHer  and 
Wagner;  in  Vienna,  in  Paris,  and  in  England. 
Mahaim  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  International 
Association  for  the  Legal  Protection  of  Working 
Men. 

Professor  Mahaim  believes  in  the  "Socialism 


of  the  Chair,"  being  largely  for  the  interference  of 
the  State  in  social  questions  without  adopting, 
however,  the  collectivist  views.  He  is  autnor  of 
"Etudes  Bur  1' Association  piofessionelle,"  "La 
politique  Commercial  de  la  Belgique,"  "EnquAte 
BUT  la  situation  hygienique  des  habitations 
ouvriers  a  Lidge  et  dans  les  communes  subur- 
baines,"  "  Enqu£te  sur  la  situation  hygienique 
des  habitations  ouvriers  dans  les  communes,  An- 
gleur,  Grivegnee,  Bressoux,  et  Inpille."  Has  also 
written  numerous  papers  on  housing  questions, 
etc.,  for  the  great  periodicals  and  reviews  of 
London,  Paris,  Berlm,  and  Brussels.  Address: 
9  Avenue  du  H£tre,  Comte,  Sclessin,  Belgium. 

MAILLT,  WILLIAM :  Member  of  National  Ex- 
ecutive (Committee,  Socialist  Party;  bom  in  Pitts- 
burg, Pa.,  187 1 ;  spent  boyhood  m  Scotland  and 
England ;  left  school  at  the  age  of  twelve ;  worked 
as  errand  boy  and  clerk  until  return  to  United 
States  in  1889.  Worked  in  mines  and  at  other 
manual  labor  in  Illinois  and  Alabama,  and  at 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  bookkeeper.  First  active  in 
labor  movement  in  United  Mine  Workers'  Union 
in  Alabama,  1893.  Since  then  has  continuously 
done  journalistic  work  both  for  labor  and  social- 
istic party;  has  acted  as  organizer  both  for  unions 
and  socialist  Party;  was  state  secretary  of  Massa- 
chusetts Socialist  Party  in  1903  and  national  sec- 
retary of  the  party  1903-4.  Mr.  Mailly  believes 
in  a  social  revolution  to  be  brought  about  by 
organization  of  working  class  into  the  Socialist 
Party;  he  believes  that  the  political  and  economic 
organizations  should  be  kept  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, but  should  work  together  to  resist  all  en- 
croachments of  the  capitalist  class  upon  the  liber- 
ties of  the  workers,  whether  in  the  political  or 
economic  field;  labor-imions  at  present  perform  a 
useful  function,  tho  largely  negative  in  results; 
but  the  Socialist  Party  has  the  greater  function  of 
achieving  the  ultimate  emancipation  of  labor 
from  the  capitalist  class  ownership  and  capitalist 
class  rule.  Since  Feb.,  190^,  he  has  been  one  of 
the  publishers  of  The  Socialist.  Address:  339 
East  84th  Street,  New  York. 

MAUCE,  SIR  HENRY  JAMES  SUMNER,  LL.D. : 
Professor  of  international  law ;  bom  in  England, 
1833;  educated  at  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge; 
was  afterward  a  tutor  in  Trinity  College.  In 
1847  he  was  appointed  regius  professor  of  civil 
law  in  the  university,  but  resigned  in  1854  to 
become  reader  on  jurisprudence  at  the  Middle 
Temple.  From  1863-69  he  resided  in  India  as 
law  member  of  the  supreme  government.  On 
returning  to  England  he  was  elected  professor  of 
jurisprudence  at  Oxford;  next  vear  was  made  a 
member  of  the  council  of  the  ^cretary  of  State 
for  India,  and  was  knighted.  In  1875  he  pub- 
lished as  a  pamphlet  a  lecture  delivered  at  (Cam- 
bridge on  The  Effects  of  Observation  of  India 
onjoodem  European  Thought."  In  1877  he  was 
elected  master  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge;  in 
1887  professor  of  international  law.  He  died  at 
(Cannes  in  1888.  Among  his  numerous  works  are 
"Roman  Law  and  Leg^  Education":  "Ancient 
Law";  "Village  Communities";  "Lectures  on  the 
Early  History  of  Institutions";  "Early  Law  and 
Custom";  "Popular  (Sovemment";  "Interna- 
tional Law." 

MAINE  LAW,  THE:  Maine  was  the  first  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  a  vigorous  prohibitory  act. 
It  was  first  outlined  by  General  James  Appleton, 
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but  perhaps  owes  most  to  Neal  Dow  (q.  v.).  A 
crude  prohibitory  law  was  passed  in  1846,  but  in 
June,  185 1,  the  law  that  has  since  been  known  as 
the  Maine  Law  was  enacted .     (See  Prohibition.) 

MALOK,  BEHOIT:  French  Socialist;  bom  near 
StrEtienne,  1841;  worked  first  as  a  day-laborer, 
later  as  a  dyer.  In  1868  he  joined  the  Inter- 
national, and  was  imprisoned  tor  three  months. 
On  being  released  he  was  made  one  of  the  so- 
ciety's organizers,  and  secretary  of  a  coopera- 
tive store  founded  by  himself  at  Puteaux.  He 
later  joined  the  editonal  staff  of  The  Marseillaise. 
In  1870  he  was  again  imprisoned  for  a  year. 
Released  by  the  revolutionaries  (Sept.  4th},  he 
was  thenceforth  a  firm  opponent  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  187 1  he  was  elected  member  of  the 
National  Assembly,  but  soon  left  and  joined  the 
Paris  ODmmune.  On  its  overthrow  he  escaped 
to  Switzerland,  where  he  began  publishing  a  jour- 
nal, La  Revanche,  which,  in  1872,  was  supprest 
by  the  government.  In  Switzerland  Malon  joined 
Bakursm's  Alliance,  and  fought  zealouslv  against 
the  London  Council  of  the  International.  Leav- 
ing Switzerland  he  traveled  through  Italy,  and 
at  the  close  of  the  "seventies"  settled  in  Lugano, 
where  he  published  a  weekly,  L*  Socialisme  Pro- 
gressif,  which,  however,  existed  only  a  short  time. 
In  1879  he  went  to  Zurich,  and  in  1880,  on  being 
granted  an  amnesty,  returned  to  Paris.  At  first 
he  inclined  toward  Marxism;  but  later,  when 
he  had  commenced  publishing  the  Emancipation 
at  Lyon,  he  was  won  by  Brousse  and  became  a 
strenuous  opponent  of  Ouesde  and  Lafargue. 
From  about  1885  until  his  death  in  1893,  Malon 
edited  the  Revue  Socialisie.  His  main  works 
are:  "L'Intemationale,  son  Histpire  et  ses  Princi- 
pes"  (1873);  "Expos^  des  Ecoles  Socialistes 
Francaises"  (1873);  "II  Socialismo,  suo  Passato, 
suo  Presente  e  suo  Awenire"  (1875);  "Histoire 
Critique  de  1' Economic  Politique  (1876);  "Le 
Nouveau  Parti"  (i88i);  "Le  Parti  Ouvrier  en 
France"  (1883);  Histoire  du  Socialisme  et  des 
Prol^taires"  (5  vols.,  X881-84);  "Le  Socialisme 
R^ormiste"  (1885);  "La  Morale  Sociale"  (1887); 
"Le  Socialisme  Int^ral"(i89o-9i). 

MALTHUS,  THOMAS  ROBERT  (see  Maltru- 
SIAnism):  English  sociological  writer;  bom  Al- 
bury,  Surrey,  England,  1766;  was  graduated  with 


honors  at  Jesus  (College,  Cambridge,  in  1 788,  and 
in  1797  became  a  fellow  of  the  college.  He  en- 
tered holy  orders  and  divided  his  time  between 


the  university  and  a  small  parish  in  Surrey.  In 
1798  published  the  first  edition  of  his  great  work 
under  the  title  "An  Essay  on  the  Principle  of 
Population  as  it  Affects  the  Future  Improvement 
of  Society,  with  Remarks  on  the  Speculations  of 
Mr.  Godwin,  M.  Condorcet,  and  other  Writers." 
The  book  aroused  very  general  interest  and  dis- 
cussion, and  Mr.  Malthus  went  abroad  and  trav- 
eled in  Sweden,  Norway,  France,  and  portions  of 
Russia,  collecting  material  for  a  new  edition, 
which  appeared  in  1803,  and  was,  in  his  own 
words,  '  a  new  book."  He  had  found,  upon  in- 
vestigating the  subject,  that  "much  more  had 
been  done  upon  it  '  than  he  had  been  aware  of." 
It  had  "been  treated  in  such  a  manner  by  some  of 
the  French  economists,  occasionally  by  Montes- 
quieu, and,  among  our  own  writers,  by  Dr. 
Franklin,  Sir  James  Steuart,  Mr.  Arthur  Young, 
and  Mr.  Townsend,  as  to  create  a  natural  sur- 

Srize  that  it  had  not  excited  more  of  the  pub- 
c  attention."     "Much,  however,"  he  thought, 


"remained  yet  to  be  done.  The  comparison  be- 
tween the  increase  of  population  and  food  had  not, 
perhaps,  been  stated  with  sufficient  force  and 
precision,"  and  "few  inquiries  had  been  made  into 
the  various  modes' by  which  the  level"  between 
population  and  tliie  means  of  subsistence  "is 
effected."  The  first  desideratum  here  mqptioned 
— the  want,  namely,  of  an  axxnirate  statement  of 
the  relation  between  the  increase  of  population 
and  food — Malthus  supposed  he  suppliea  by  the 
celebrated  proposition  that  "population  increases 
in  a  geometrical,  food  in  an  arithmetical,  ratio." 

This  exact  mathematical  proposition,  however, 
he  introduced  but  incidentally,  and  omitted  in 
later  editions,  contenting  himself  with  the  jgenerai 
proposition  that  population,  unless  checked  by 
war,  poverty,  etc.,  tended  to  increase  faster  than 
sustenance.  His  book  ran  through  various  edi- 
tions, the  last  of  which  during  his  lifetime  ap- 
peared in  1836  and  bore  the  modified  title,  "An 
Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Population ,  or  a  Vie  w  of 
its  Past  and  Present  Effects  on  Human  Happiness, 
with  an  Inquiry  into  the  Future  Removal  or  Miti- 
gation of  the  Evils  which  It  Occasions." 

In  180J  Malthus  was  appointed  professor  of 
modem  history  and  political  economy  in  the  East 
India  Company's  Ck>Ilege  at  Haileybury.  This 
situation  he  retained  till  his  death  in  1834. 

Besides  his  great  work,  Malthus  wrote  "Obser- 
vations on  the  Effect  of  the  Com  Laws"  (18 15); 
"An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Progress  of 
Rent"  (1815);  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy" 
(1820);  and  "Definitions  in  Political  Economy" 
(1837).  His  views  on  rent  were  of  especial  im- 
portance, and  are  believed  by  some  to  be  th« 
origin  of  the  famous  Ricardian  law  of  rent.  (See 
RiCARDo;  Political  Economy.)  The  "Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica"  says  of  Malthus: 

Malthtti  ma  one  ol  the  most  amiable,  candid,  and  cultmed 
of  men.  In  all  his  private  relations  he  was  not  only  without 
reproach,  but  distinguished  for  the  beauty  of  his  character. 
He  bore  the  popular  abuse  and  misrepresentation  without  the 
slightest  murmur  or  sourness  of  temper.  The  aim  of  his  in- 
quiries was  to  promote  the  hapinnese  of  manldnd,  which  could 
be  better  accomplished  by  pointing  out  the  real  poaaibilitiet  of 
progress  than  by  indulging  in  vague  dreams  of  perfectibility 
apart  from  the  actual  facts  which  condition  human  life. 

The  only  checks  on  population  advocated  by 
Malthus  are  the  moral  checks  of  abstinence  from 
marriage  and  sexual  intercourse.  Other  checks 
like  war  come  in  as  merely  natural  checks. 

MALTHTTSIAinSM  (see  Malthus)  may  be  de- 
fined as  the  theory,  first  popularized,  tho  not 
first  taught,  by  M<Uthus,  tnat  population  has  a 
tendency  to  multiply  faster  than  subsistence,  and 
that  some  people  must  necessarily,  therefore,  fail 
to  have  food  unless  the  race  as  a  whole  adopts 
some  measures  to  prevent  the  natural  increase  of 
its  numbers.  This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
contested  and  yet  most  important  questions  in 
social  science. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  says  ("Social  Evolution," 
chap,  viii.):  "Underneath  all  Socialist  ideals 
there  yawns  the  problem  of  population."  Indi- 
vidualism (q.  V.)  rests  one  of  its  main  arguments 
upon  Malthusianism. 

There  are  two  strongly  contested  views  or  sets 
of  views  upon  the  subject,  but  before  we  can  notice 
these  we  must  see  a  little  more  exactly  what  is 
meant  to-day  by  Malthusianism.  The  doctrine 
as  now  held  by  its  advocates  is  not  exactly  the 
view  advocated  by  Malthus.  Malthus  himself 
somewhat  modified  his  views  in  the  successive 
editions    of    his    book.     (See    Malthus.)     He 
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omitted  from  the  later  editions  any  exact  mathe- 
matical statement  of  the  relation  between  popu- 
lation and  sustenance.  Secondly,  Malthus  and 
the  earher  Malthusians  based  their  theory  on  an 
asserted  general  tendency  in  all  animate  creation 
to  increase  beyond  the  nourishment  prepared  for 
it,  as  evidenced  in  the  rentable  and  animal 
worlds,  in  the  savage  and  semisavage  civilizations, 
and  even  in  civilized  communities. 

Modem  Malthusianism,  as  illustrated,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Pres.  A.  T.  Hadley's  "Economics" 
(1896,  pp.  41-51),  takes  a  more  scientific  form. 
It  carefuUv  analyzes  the  difference 
between  the  birui-rate  and  death- 
rate  of  various  countries;  it  finds 
in  agriculture  a  law  of  diminishing 
returns  (q.  v.) ;  it  argues  that  the  pressure  of  c^opu- 
lation  and  consequent  family  responsibility  has 
largely  pioduced  the  present  surplus  of  food  in 
civilized  countries,  so  that  the  removal  of  this 
pressure  would  diminish  the  supply ;  above  all  it 
connects  itself  with  the  evolutionary  principle  of 
the  necessity  of  natural  selection  to  progress  (see 
Evolution),  and  contends  that  a  removal  of  the 

Sressure  of  population  would  mean  biological 
egeneration. 

The  correctness  of  this  view  is  asserted  and 
denied.  Most  individualists  and  some  Socialists 
accept  the  theory  at  least  far  enough  to  admit 
that  there  is  a  tendency  for  population  to  out- 
strip sustenance.  The  individualists  usually  as- 
sert it  to  be  a  necessary  principle,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  prevented  without  mterfering  with 
social  progress.  Says  President  Hadley  (as 
above,  p.  41):  "If  poverty  is  inevitable  and 
simply  represents  a  sacrifice  of  individuals  for 
^e  sake  of  the  progress  of  the  race,  we  may  and 
must  view  with  resignation  a  number  of  evils 
which  can  only  be  made  worse  by  attempting  to 
eradicate  them."  Socialist  Malthusians,  how- 
ever, while  admitting  that  population  does  tend  to 
outstrip  sustenance,  argue  that  com- 
»„  H  petition  is  not  the  only  path  to  prog- 
ress, and  that  there  may  and  should 
be  found  some  way  of  limiting  popu- 
lation to  the  means  of  sustenance.  They  urge 
that  not  enough  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
biological  principle  of  progress  by  ftmctional  adap- 
tation and  by  cooperation  of  organisms.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  accepting  the  Malthusian  doctrine, 
argues  that  socialism  is  the  state  of  society  most 
favorable  to  limiting  population  to  means  of  sus- 
tenance. He  says  ('^Political  Economy,"  Book 
II.,  chap,  i.) : 

Another  of  the  objections  to  comraunitm  k  tiinilar  to  that 
so  often  uised  anainst  poor-laws:  that  if  every  member  of  the 
conununity  vere  assoied  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  any 
number  ol  children,  on  the  sole  condition  of  willingness  to 
work,  orudential  restnint  on  the  multiplication  of  mankind 
would  be  at  an  end,  and  population  would  start  forward  at  a 
rate  which  would  reduce  the  community  throush  successive 
stages  of  increasing  discomfort  to  actuu  starvation.  There 
would  certainly  be  much  ground  for  this  apprehension  if  com- 
munism provided  no  motives  to  restraint  equivalent  to  those 
which  it  would  take  away.  But  communism  is  precisely  the 
state  of  things  in  which  opinion  might  be  expected  to  declare 
itself  with  greatest  intensity  against  this  kind  of  selfish  in- 
temperance. Any  augmentation  of  numbers  which  dimin- 
ished the  comfort  or  incieaaed  the  ttnl  of  the  mass  would  then 
cause  (which  now  it  does  not)  immediate  and  unmistakable 
Inconvenience  to  every  individual  in  the  association;  incon- 
venience wliich  could  not  then  be  imputed  to  the  avarice  of 
employen  or  the  unjust  privilraes  of  the  rich.  In  such 
altered  circumstances  opinion  could  not  fail  to  reprobate,  and 
if  re|>robation  did  not  suffice,  to  repress  by  penalties  of  some 
description  this  or  any  other  culpable  self-indulgence  at  the 
expense  of  the  community.  The  communistic  scheme,  in- 
stead of  being  peculiarly  open  to  the  objection  drawn  from 
danger  of  overpopulation,  has  the  recommendation  of  tending 
in  an  especial  degree  to  the  prevention  of  that  evil. 


Many,  however,  deny  the  correctness  of  the 
Malthusian  theory.  Professor  Marshall  ("Eco- 
nomics of  Industry,"  p.  31)  says: 

Malthus'a  statements  with  regard  to  the  misery  that  has 
existed  in  past  ages  have  .been  confirmed  by  more  recent 
historians;  but  the  practical  conclusions  that  be  deduc«l 
from  them  are  more  liable  to  be  disputed.  For  be  could  not 
foresee  the  inventions  and  discoveries  which  were  just  about 
to  be  made  when  he  wrote.  He  could  not  foresee  how  the 
growth  of  steam  traffic  would  emible  England,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  import  food  from  countries  where  there  was  a  scanty 
population:  and,  on  the  other,  to  send  out  her  surplus  popu- 
lation to  cultivate  new  soils,  and  to  spread  the  energy  and 
genius  of  the  English  people  over  the  earth. 

Professor  Symes  says  ("Political  Economy," 
pp.  10,  1 1) : 

There  seems  no  sufficient  ground  for  the  assertion  that 

population  tends  to  increase  more  rapidly  than  production. 

In  Bngjand  it  is  certain  that  pixiduction  baa  increased  far 

more  rapidly  than  population  during  the  past 

century,  and  it  may  fairly  be  questioned 

OlgMtMB     whether  the  density  ot  the  (lopulation  has  not 

been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  high  average 

productiveness  of   English   laborers.    These 

not  only  support  themselves,  but  produce  enough  to  support  a 

large  class  in  idle  luxury,  a  large  class  in  pauperism,  a  large 

class  who  live  by  crime,  and  many  classes  who  labor  with 

more  or  less  advantage  to  the  community,  but  not  at  work 

which  is  directly  productive  of  material  wealth.     The  idle 

rich  and  the  idle  poor,   clergymen,   schoolmasters,  actors, 

musicians,  thieves,  domestic  servants,  and  othera,  have  to 

live  on  what  the  directly  productive  classes  produce;  and  tbo 

in  all  communities  there  must  be  a  certain  proportion  of  non- 

producen,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a  thinly  populated  country 

could  possibly  support  so  large  a  proportion  as  England  does 

at  the  present  day. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  conclude  that  every  increase  of 
population  open*  up  opportunities  for  fresh  and  superior 
ways  of  applying  laDor,  and  that  if  the  community  avails 
itsdf  of  these,  the  produce  of  its  labor  will,  in  most  cases,  be 
more  than  proportionately  increased. 

Manv  seem  to  forget,  too,  the  enormously  in- 
creased power  of  providing  food  made  potent  by 
modem  science.  Says  Mr.  D.  A.  Wells  ("Recent 
Economic  Changes") : 

Forty  years  ago  a  deficient  harvest  in  any  one  of  the 
countries  of  Euroi>e  entailed  a  vast  amount  c^  suffering  and 
starvation  on  their  population.  To-day  the  deficiency  of 
any  local  crop  of  wheat  is  comparatively  of  little  consequence. 
for  the  prices  of  cereals  in  every  country  readily  accessible  by 
nilroad  and  steamships  are  now  regulated  not  by  any  local 
conditions,  but  by  the  combined  production  and  consumption 
of  the  world;  and  the  day  of  famines  for  the  people  of  all  such 
countries  has  passed  forever.  The  extent  to  which  all  local 
advantages  in  respect  to  the  supply  and  prices  of  food  have 
been  equalised  in  recent  yean  through  the  railway  service  of 
the  Umted  States  is  demonstrated  Inr  the  fact  that  a  full 
year's  requirement  of  meat  and  bread  for  an  adult  person  can 
now  be  moved  from  the  points  of  their  most  abundant  and 
cheapest  production,  i,ooo  miles,  for  a  cost  not  in  excess  of 
tlw  single  day's  wages  of  an  average  American  mechanic  or 
artisan. 

Great  improvements  have  been  made  during  the  last  ten 
or  twenty  years  in  the  breeding  of  live  stock  and  its  econom- 
ics! management,  whereby  a  greatly  increased  product  of  ani- 
mal food  can  be  obtained  from  a  given  numoer  with  com- 
paratively little  increased  labor  or  expense.  In  the  matter  of 
dairy  produce,  recognized  authorities  in  England  estimate 
that  the  average  increase  in  the  yield  of  milk  per  cow  in  that 
country  has  been  at  least  40  gallons  per  annum  since  1878; 
and  this  for  the  3,500,000  cows  in  milk,  owned  by  British 
fanners,  "means  r40,ooo,ooo  extra  gidlons  of  milk  over  and 
above  what  the  same  animals  yielded  in  1878;  and  at  6d.  per 
gallon  would  amount  to  an  extra  return  of  no  less  than  £$r 
Soo.ooo  for  the  United  Kingdom,  or  £1  per  cow."  .  .  . 

Furthermore,  not  only  has  the  supply  of  food  increased, 
but  the  variety  of  food  available  to  the  masses  has  become 
greater.     Ncany  all  tropical  fruits  that  will  bear  transp<»ta- 
tion  have  become  as  cheap  in  non-tropical  countries  as  the 
domestic  fruits  of  the  latter,  and  even  cheaper.  .  .  .  Thirty 
or  forty  years  ago  fish  in  its  most  acceptable  form — vis., 
fiesb— was  only  available  to  consumen  living  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  ocean:  but  now  fish  caught  on 
the  waten  of  the  North  Pacific,  and  trans- 
XarrtloM    ported  more  than  s,ooo  miles,  are  daily  sup- 

T -,— I  ^  plied  to  the  markets  of  the  Atlantic  slope  of 

^Ij  a-l^  the  U.  S.:  and  sea  products  of  the  coast  of  the 
Yeed  Wf^/l/tf  latter,  transported  a, 000  miles,  are  regularly 
furnished  in  a  fresh  condition  to  British  mar- 
kets.    To  this  it  should  be  added  that  on  the 
very  possibility  of  propagation  which  Malthus  says  applied 
to  the  animal  and  vegetable  world,  the  supply  <^  vegetable 
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and  animal  (including  fish)  food  can  b«,  nnder  proper  care, 
almost  indefinitely  multiplied.  What  can  be  done  la  shown 
in  part  in  Japan.  Recent  investigations  by  Professor  Rein, 
of  the  Umversity  of  Bonn,  Germany  show  "that  with  an 
area  about  the  same  as  the  state  of  Cafitomia  (157,000  sq.  m.), 
and  with  only  one  tenth  of  such  area  practically  available  for 
cultivation,  Japan  supports  a  population  of  36,000,000  almost 
entirely  from  her  own  product.  Making  due  allowance  for 
what  may  be  eked  out  A  the  nine  tenths  taken  no  by  forest, 
desert,  and  mountain,  it  appean  that  the  incredible  number 
of  1,560  inhabitants  are  supported  from  each  square  mile  at 
cultivated  land,  or  four  to  the  acre.  It  is  weD  known  that 
this  can  be  done  on  a  small  scale,  but  its  ap^ication  to  a 
nation  is  marvelous."  Nothing  is  wasted  in  Japan;  evenr- 
thing  is  utilised,  and  all  arable  land  has  been  btmigbt  to  the 
highest  state  of  cultivation. 

There  is  thus,  however,  to  say  the  least,  no  very 
pressing  fear  of  the  world's  being  unable  to  sustain 
Its  population  from  lack  of  food.  In  the  U.  S.,^  to 
ignore  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  our  population 
were  as  dense  as  that  of  France,  we  should  have, 
this  side  of  Alaska,  555,000,000 ;  if  as  dense  as  that 
of  Germany,  658,000,000;  if  as  dense  as  that  of 
England  and  Wales,  1,452,000,000;  if  as  dense  as 
that  of  Belgium,  1,574,000,000,  or  more  that  the 
present  estimated  population  of  the  globe. 
^  Many  opponents  of  Malthusianism  also  argue 
that  with  increasing  civilization  and  popular 
education  fecimdity  will,  on  biological  principles, 
decrease. 

The  American  Gary  argued  the  phjrsiological 
theory  that  the  total  sum  of  nutriment  received 
by  an  organized  body  directs  itself,  in  largest  pro- 
portion, to  the  parts  of  the  system  which  are  most 
used,  and  that  this  meant  a  diminution  in  the 
fecundity  of  human  beings,  in  spite  of  more 
abtmdant  feeding,  through  the  greater  use  of  their 
brains  incident  to  an  advancea  civilization. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  strong  evidence  claimed 
for  Malthusianism.  The  possible  natural  produc- 
tivity of  the  human  race  is  undoubtedly  very 
lar^e.  It  has  been  calculated  by  some  that  popu- 
lation may  double  itself  in  thirteen  years. 
Malthus  considered  it  safer  to  aivue  that  it  could 
at  least  double  itself  in  twenty-nve  years.  Mill 
says  on  this  point  ("Political  Economy,"  Book 
I.,  chap.  X.,  §  3): 

The  power  of  multiplication  inherent  in  all  organic  life  may 

be  re^rded  as  infinite.     There  is  no  one  species  of  vegetable 

or  ammal  which,  if  the  earth  were  entirely  abandoned  to  it 

and  to  the  things  on  which  it  feeds,  would  not 

in  a  small  number  of  years  ovenpread  every 

IridtltM  te  region  of  the  ^lobe  of  which  the  climate  was 

iTaUliMtaifc.  compatible  with  its  existence.  ...  It  is  but 

,  a  moderate  case  of  fectmdity  in  animals  to  be 

UBl  capable  of  quadrupling  their  numben  in  a 

single  year:  if  they  only  do  as  much  in  half  a 

century,  io,eeo  will  have  swelled  within  two 

centuries  to  upward  ai  9,500,000.    The  capacity  of  increase 

is  necessarily  in  a  geometrical  progression:  the  numericBl 

ratio  alone  is  different. 

To  this  property  of  organized  beings  the  human  spedee 
forms  no  exception.  Its  power  of  increase  is  indefinite,  and 
the  actual  mtutiplication  would  be  extraordinarily  rapid  if 
the  power  wera  exercised  to  the  utmost.  It  never  is  ex- 
ercised to  the  utmost,  and  yet  in  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  known  to  exist,  which  are  those  of  a  fertile 
region  colonized  from  an  industrious  and  civilised  com- 
munity, population  has  continued  for  several  generations,  in- 
dependently of  fresh  immigration,  to  double  itself  in  not  much 
more  than  twenty  years.  That  the  capacity  of  multiplica- 
tion in  the  human  species  exceeds  even  this  is  evident  if  we 
consider  how  great  is  the  ordinary  number  of  children  to  a 
family  where  the  climate  is  good  and  eaiiy  marriages  usual, 
and  how  small  a  proportion  of  them  die  befon  the  age  of  ma- 
turity in  the  present  state  of  hygienic  knowledge  when  the 
locality  is  healthy  and  the  family  adequately  provided  with 
the  means  of  living.  It  is  a  very  low  estimate  <H  the  capacity 
of  increase,  if  we  only  assume  that  in  a  good  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  people  each  generation  may  be  double  the  num- 
ber of  the  generation  which  preceded  it. 

Pres.  A.  T.  Hadley  (as  above,  p.  43)  says: 

The  physiological  possibilities  of  the  birth-rate  in  the 
human  race,  when  not  restrained  by  inteUectual,  social,  or 


moral  conditions,  are  thoiight  to  be  as  high  as  6e  per  1,000, 
tho  no  statistics  show  a  birth-rate  as  large  as  this  over  any 
considerable  extent  of  space  or  time.  .  .  .  The  difference 
between  the  birth-rate  and  the  death-rate  in  any  one  year 
represents  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  for  that  year. 
If  the  birth-rate  is  4;  per  1,000  and  the  death-rate  as  per 
1,000,  the  increase  of  population  is  so  per  1,000,  or  s  per 
cent.  (For  the  facts  as  to  birth-rates  and  death-rates,  tee 
BotTH-KATBS  and  Dbath-Ratbs.) 

As  to  the  fact  that  modem  civilizations  have 
an  oversupply  of  food,  President  Hadley  aigues 
(idem,  pp.  47-51)  that  this  is  dtte  to  competi- 
tive and  mdividualistic  family  responsibility,  and 
under  socialistic  conditions  would  disappear.  In 
uncivilized  countries  he  sajrs  there  is  no  surplus 
of  food.  The  history  of  the  English  poor-law,  he 
argues,  shows  that  natural  selection  has  not  done 
its  work.  Criminals  and  paupers  habitually  defy 
the  principle  that  every  man  should  earn  a  living 
for  himself  and  his  family.  As  to  the  assertion 
that  fecundity  necessarily  tends  to  decrease  with 
civilization,  President  Haidley  denies  that  we  have 
any  reason  for  believing  this.     He  sajrs  (p.  48) : 

It  is  true  that  as  society  exists  at  present  high  comfort  and 
loiw  birth-rate  are  commonly  associated,  because  caadott  is 
made  to  depend  upon  prudence.  Let  the  comfort  be  made 
independent  of  prudence,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pauper  or 
criminal,  and  the  birth-rate  tends  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  It  may  not  be  exactly  true,  as  some  IlalthusisnB 
would  have  us  believe,  that  the  low  birth-rate  is  the  cause  at 
the  comfort:  but  it  is  much  farther  from  the  truth  to  assert 
that  the  comfort  is  the  cause  of  the  low  birth-rate.  Both 
an  the  results  of  a  common  cause,  the  exercise  of  prudence, 
which  gives  high  comfort  and  low  birth-rate  to  those  who  are 
capable  of  practising  it. 

Finally,  as  to  the  future,  President  Hadley 
argues  (p.  43)  that  tho  improvements  in  the  arts 
of  producing  and  utilizing  food  may  increase  the 
power  of  the  world's  sustenance,  "  it  is  a  fact  thor- 
oughly established  by  observation  that  in  any 
given  stage  of  the  arts  there  is  a  certain  point 
beyond  which  increased  application  of  labor 
and  capital  does  not  obtain  correspondingly  in- 
creased supplies  of  food  from  a  g^ven  area." 

The  views  thus  quoted  present,  perhaps,  a 
fair  statement  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
problem.  We  have  quoted  President  Hadley  on 
the  Malthusian  side  rather  than  any 
n,  biologist,  because  President  Hadley 

vaBuw>.>a/  j^  among  the  latest  economists  to 
treat  the  subject,  and  because  the 
question  is  practicall;^  to-day  economic  or  psy- 
chologic rather  than  biologic.  '  All  authorities  are 
agreed  that  as  a  matter  01  fact  in  civilized  coun- 
tries to-day  there  is  abundance  of  food  if  it  were 
rightly  distributed,  and  that  science  can  at  least 
increase  this  supply  for  a  considerable  time  under 
modem  social  conditions. 

The  only  question  is,  What  has  produced  this 
condition  m  modem  countries?  President  Had- 
ley, e.  g.,  says  that  "no  amotmt  of  facts  such  as 
are  accumulated  by  writers  like  Nitti  will  proye 
anything  against  the  Malthusian  theory.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  high  comfort  and  low  birth-rate 
go  hand  in  hand.  They  are  absolutely  incapable 
of  showing  which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect." 
Individualists  say  it  is  individual  responsibility 
and  pressure  of  existence  that  causes  a  low  birth- 
rate, so  that  under  Socialist  conditions,  removing 
pressure,  you  would  not  have  the  present  supply 
of  food.  Socialists  claim  that  under  socialism 
you  would  increase  supply  and  not  increase  the 
rate  of  human  fecundity;  and  this  is  mainly  a 
psychologic  problem.  (See  Individualism;  So- 
ciALisii.)  As  for  the  problem  which  is  purely 
biologic,  how  far  progress  depends  on  tiie  stnig- 
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gle  for  existence  and  natural  selection,  see  Evo- 
lution; Individualism;  Socialism;  Sociology. 

One  other  view,  however,  must  be  here  no- 
ticed. Many  writers  and  workers  for  social  re- 
form accept  the  Malthusian  theory  as  to  the  tend- 
ency to  overpopulation,  and  areue 
g  ^^_  that  it  is  moral  and  necessary  and  hu- 
tlmiaaiiBi  '°*°*  *°  check  population,  especially 
among  the  poor,  by  physical  means. 
This  view  is  sometimes  called  Neo- 
Maltkusianism,  and  is  earnestly  defended  on 
moral  and  humanitarian  grounds.  Richard  Car- 
lisle, Dr.  Charles  Knowlton,  R.  D.  Owen,  James 
Watson,  and  later  Austin  Holyoake,  Charles 
Bradlaugh,  and  Mrs.  Annie  Besant  (who  has 
since,  we  beUeve,  given  up  belief  in  Malthusian- 
ism),  were  the  most  active  in  popularizing  this 
theory  among  the  poor,  and  in  spite  of  misrepre- 
sentation, abuse,  persecution,  and  prosecution  in 
the  courts,  continued  the  propaganda,  supported 
by  such  men  as  John  Stuart  Mul,  George  J.  Hol- 
yoake, Robert  Dale  Owen,  and  a  long  list  of 
physicians.  Knowing  well  and  horrified  by  the 
conditions  of  life  in  the  slums,  seeing  the  suffering 
involved  in  large  families,  feeling  that  under  con- 
ditions where  modesty  and  privacy  were  all  but 
impossible  (see  Slums)  ,  ana  hope  equally  faint, 
late  marriages  inevitably  mean  early  prostitution, 
they  argueo  that  Neo-Malthusianism  was  the  most 
moral  course.  Women,  they  said,  in  the  slums 
were  but  slaves,  sometimes  of  drunken  husbands, 
at  best  of  foul  surroundings.  Neo-Malthusianism, 
they  said ,  was  the  only  practical  escape  from  over- 
population and  wretched  demoralization.  Boldly, 
therefore,  they  preached  as  right  what  they  said 
the  wealthy  denounced  but  practised. 

RsrsKSNCSs:  For  further  coiuidention  of  this  questton, 
and  for  the  modem  literature  of  the  question,  see  Bi«tb-Ratbs 
and  Dbath-Ratbs;  also  Sociology. 


MAirCHESTER,  EKGLAIID:  Incorporated  as  a 
municipality  only  in  1878,  but  its  mtmicipal  in- 
dustries in  magnitude  excel  to-day  those  of  any 
other  provincial  city  in  Great  Britain.  Its  un- 
dertakings not  only  serve  Manchester,  but  its 
smaller  neighbors.  It  is  the  center  of  an  aggre- 
gate population  of  over  a  million,  to  whom  it  sup- 
plies water.     The  area  of  its  gas  supply  extends  to 

0,43a  acres,  and  includes  14  outlying  townships. 

ts  own  population  is  631,465  on  19,698  acres. 
The  city  possesses  the  most  profitable  markets  in 
the  country — jrielding  in  1904-5  a  surplus  of 
;£i4,ooo  to  the  mtmicipal  exchequer.  Its  gas 
undertaking  paid  over  in  1905  ;£6o,ooo  in  aid  of 
rates.  Manchester  can  boast  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  free  libraries.  Infectious  diseases,  hos- 
pitals, cemeteries,  slaughter-houses,  and  laborers' 
dwellings  are  also  under  its  control.  It  has  been 
liberal  in  its  provision  of  parks  for  the  people.  It 
keeps  up  a  municipal  art-gallery  and  a  museum. 
But  by  far  the  greatest  work  of  the  Manchester 
Corporation — its  boldest  municipal  enterprise — 
is  its  assistance  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal. 
To  maintain  that  tmdertaking  it  has  Mvanced 


i 


?! 


;£5,ooo,ooo,  and  elects  11  members  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  against  10  nominated  bv  the  com- 
any,  and  it  is  provided  by  the  Manchester  Ship 
!anal  (Finance)  Act,  1904,  that  the  right  of  the 
corporation  to  appoint  a  majority  of  one  on  the 
directorate  shall  continue  in  perpetuity.  By  the 
provisions  of  the  same  act  the  rate  of  interest  on 
the  ;^5 ,000,000  is  reduced  from  4}  to  3}  per  cent, 
making  the  annual  payment  j^i  60,000,  which 
amount  is  payable  in  perpetuity,  and  if  in  any 


year  the  revenue  of  the  company  is  insufiicient  to 
pay  the  whole  of  this  amount  the  balance  may  be 
provided  by  the  issue  of  i)  per  cent  preference 
stock.  The  city  has  in  hand  a  large  housing 
scheme  and  additional  sewage  disposal  works.    A 

?«at  tramway  scheme  has  }ust  been  completed, 
he  tramway  service  has  been  municipalized  and 
electricity  introduced. 

On  the  passing  of  the  Housing  Act  (1890),  Man- 
chester began  to  develop  and  has  now  1,313  ar- 
tizans'  dwellings.  There  are  13  sets  of  baths  in 
the  city.  The  oathers,  in  1905,  numbered  1,230,- 
463.  There  are  4  municipal  cemeteries.  The 
Manchester  public  libraries  include  a  central 
reference  library  with  over  133,000  volumes,  19 
lending  libraries  with  news-rooms,  reading-rooms, 
and  ako,  with  two  exceptions,  with  children's 
reading-rooms.  The  libraries  contain  358,387 
volumes.  The  1 7  city  markets  cover  an  area  of 
38  acres,  and  are  very  profitable,  valued  at 
^£998,534.  The  Cleansing  Department  of  Man- 
chester is  the  largest  in  the Icingdom.  The  depart- 
ment is  a  great  manufacturing  concern :  it  makes 
manure,  oil,  soap,  tallow,  mortar;  it  has  two  lai^e 
estates  of  3,681  acres,  upon  which  part  of  the 
refuse  of  the  city  is  disposed  of,  and  has  workshops 
where  it  makes  implements,  vans,  railway  trucks, 
brushes,  machines,  etc.  Nearlv  3,000  men  are 
employed  by  the  department,  which  has  over  435 
horses  and  500  vans  and  carts.  _  The  following 
are  significant  figures:  Average  city  rate  for  year 
ending  March  31,  1906,  6^.  S^d.  Cost  of  police 
(net  ordinary  payments  for  last  financial  year), 
;([7a,743;  fire  brigade,  ;£i6,63i;  hospitals  and  in- 
fectious diseases,  £45,386;  parks  ana  open  spaces, 
j£s6,754;  lunatic  asylums,  £17,788;  street  light- 
ing, ^^3,563;  improvements  ana  buildings,  £83,- 
776;  nighways  and  sewers,  £113,347;  sewerage 
and  sewage  disposal,  £67,973. 

HAKDELLO,  JULIUS  GEORGE:  Professor  of 
political  economy;  bom  in  1868;  studied  eco- 
nomics and  politics  in  the  Universities  of  Buda- 
pest, Geneva,  and  Strasburg.  In  1 890  he  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Political  Sciences,  and  in  1900 
became  professor  of  political  economy  and  finance 
at  the  Royal  Faculty  of  Law  and  Political  Sci- 
ence in  Pozsony,  Hungary.  Traveled  extensively, 
spending  much  of  his  time  in  France,  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  the  United  States.  In  England  he 
lectured  before  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  in  Oxford,  and  for  one 
term  at  the  London  School  of  Economics  and 
Political  Science  of  London  University  on  the 
factory  laws  of  Europe.  In  1896  became  a  fellow 
in  commons  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land. Member  British  Economic  Association; 
American  Academy  PoUtical  and  Social  Sciences; 
American  Statistical  Association.  Member  also 
of  Institut  International  de  Sociologie  and  Insti- 
tut  International  de  Statistique,  general  secre- 
tary of  Hungarian  Economic  Association.  Corre- 
spondent International  Labor  Bureau  in  Basle, 
editor  of  Himgarian  "Economic  Dictionary,"  and 
the  Hungarian  "  Economic  Review."  Besides 
university  lectures  and  addresses  before  scientific 
bodies.  Dr.  Mandello  has  lectured  a  great  deal 
for  the  university  extension  and  at  workmen's 
clubs,  etc.  Author  of  many  books  and  articles 
on  economics,  statistics,  and  social  science.  Ad- 
drtss:  I.  TAbor  utca,  Budapest,  Hungary. 

MANGER,  HOH.  SAMUEL:  Member  of  Fed- 
eral Parliament  of  Australia  for  Melbourne,  Vic- 
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toria;  bom  at  Seelong,  Nov.  la,  1857.  He  was 
educated  in  the  national  schools,  and  became  a 
retail  hatter.  He  was  and  is  still  interested  in 
social  reform.  He  is  the  honorary  secretary  of 
the  Anti-Sweating  League  of  Victoria,  the  leader 
of  the  Temperance  Party  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, president  and  superintendent  of  the 
United  Victoria  Fire  Brigades.  He  secured  the 
passage  of  the  Fire  Brigade  Bill,  tmd  has  repre- 
sented the  government  on  the  board  for  over 
twenty  years,  and  was  for  thirteen  years  a  mem- 
ber of  the  governing  board.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Victorian  Assembly  18 78-1 901,  and  to  the  first 
Federal  House  of  Representatives  with  an  over- 
whelming majority  in  1 901:  reelected  1903.  He 
is  a  progressive  in  poUtics.  He  is  interested 
in  fraternal  orders  and  was  Chief  Ruler  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Rechabites.  Address:  66 
Bourlce  Street,  Melbourne. 

MAllIf,  HORACE:  Educationalist;  philanthro- 
pist; bom  1796,  at  Franklin,  Mass.  His  father 
was  a  farmer  in  limited  circumstances,  and  the 
son  was  early  taught  self-reliance  and  independ- 
ence by  a  severe  and  frugal  life.  He  gfradu- 
ated  at  Brown  University  in  1819;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  1823;  elected  to  the  leg^islature  1827; 
in  that  body  was  active  in  the  interests  of  edu- 
cation, public  charities,  and  laws  for  the  sup- 
pression of  lotteries  and  intemperance.  In  the 
practise  of  his  profession  he  adopted  the  principle 
never  to  take  the  unjust  side  of  any  case,  ana  is 
said  to  have  gained  four  fifths  of  the  cases  en- 
trusted to  him,  as  all  juries  felt  perfect  confi- 
dence in  the  honesty  of  his  purpose ;  1 837-48  was 
secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  01  Educa- 
tion ;  introduced  a  thorough  reform  into  the  school 
system  of  the  state,  establbhing  normal  schools, 
and  instituting  county  educational  conventions; 
opposed  corporal  punishment  in  school  discipline. 
He  visited  Europe,  investigated  the  condition  of 
the  schools,  and  embodied  his  observations  in  a 
published  report.  By  his  lectures  and  writings 
he  awakened  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  education 
that  had  never  been  so  strongly  felt  before.  For 
eleven  years  he  labored  fifteen  hours  a  day  in 
the  interests  of  better  education.  In  1848  he 
was  elected  to  Congress.  His  first  speech  in  that 
body  was  in  advocacy  of  its  right  and  duty  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  territories.  "I  con- 
sider no  evil  as  £^reat  as  slavery,"  he  said.  Op- 
posing Webster  on  this  question,  he  was  defeated 
by  one  vote ;  but  on  appealing  to  the  people  as  an 
independent  antislavery  candidate,  he  was  re- 
elected and  served  till  1853.  He  was  nominated 
for  Governor  of  Massachusetts  by  the  Free  Soil 
Party,   but  was   unsuccessful.     He  was  chosen 

President  of  Antiocb   College,   Yellow  Springs, 
ihio,  accepted  the  ofSce,  and  continued  in  it 
until  his  death  in  1859. 

HAim ,  JOHN,  JR.:  Socialist;  bom  in  1863  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland;  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  he  is  now  practising  as  a  chartered 
accountant  in  Glasgow  and  London.  Mr.  Mann 
has  for  many  years  taken  an  active  interest  in 
practical  social  work,  more  particularly  in  con- 
nection with  housing  experiments  in  Glasgow,  and 
also  in  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
Public  House  Trust  movement,  a  scheme  for 
controlling  the  saloons  in  the  interest  of  the 
public  and  for  handing  over  the  profits  to  foster 
counter  attractions.  Address:  142,  St.  Vincent 
Street,  Glasgow,  Scotland. 


KAim,  TOH:  English  Labor  leader,  now  in 
Australia;  bom  at  Foleshill,  Warwickshire,  1856, 
the  son  of  a  colliery  clerk.  At  the  age  of  nine  he 
worked  in  coal-mines,  dragging  on  his  hands  and 
knees  heavy  trolleys  through  low,  dark  passages. 
He  gradually  worlosd  his  way  up,  coming  to  serve 
an  apprenticeship  as  maclunist  in  Birmingham, 
and  m  1877  going  to  London  as  an  engineer.  He 
also  had  a  short  experience  of  work  in  the  United 
States.  He  early  became  interested  in  social 
movements,  and '  manifested  a  religious  bent. 
When  he  came  to  London  he  took  a  Sunday- 
school  class  at  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  but 
later  joined  the  Swedenbor^ians.  He  became  an 
ardent  teetotaler  at  Birmingham,  and  started 
"A  Mutual  Improvement  Society."  In  1885  he 
joined  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  for 
which  he  worked  as  a  lecturer  and  organizer, 
taking  also  a  prominent  part  in  the  eignt-hour 
agitation.  Mr.  Mann  especially  worked  among 
the  dockers,  and  a  trskde-union  was  formed, 
of  which  he  was  elected  president.  In  the  great 
London  dock  strikes  (q.  v.),  which  almost  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  English  Labor  movement,  he  was 
one  of  the  chief  leaders,  and  contributed  largely 
to  its  satisfactory  result.  In  1891,  appointed  by 
the  Conservative  administration  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Commission  of  Labor,  he  signed  the  minor- 
ity report;  was  later  chosen  first  secretary  of  the 
London  Reform  Union;  left  this  post,  however,  in 
a  year  to  become  the  general  secretary  of  the  In- 
dependent Labor  Party  (a.  v.).  In  1894  and  1895 
Mann  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Parlia- 
ment, but  polled  a  large  vote.  A  few  years  later 
he  went  to  Australia  and  is  now  a  Socialist  leader 
there. 

HAimnfO,  HEHRT  EDWARD:  Cardinal  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  He  was  bom  in 
1807  at  Totteridge,  Hertfordshire;  received  his 
education  at  Harrow  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
After  his  ordination  in  the  Church  of  England,  in 
1832,  he  was  appointed  rector  of  Lovington  and 
GraSham.  In  i8«i,  however,  he  made  submis- 
sion to  Rome,  and  was  sent  to  Rome  for  further 
studies.  In  1857  he  came  in  close  touch  with 
Cardinal  Wiseman  as  provost  of  the  Chapter  of 
Westminster,  and  was  appointed  Archbisnop  of 
Westminster  in  1 86  s ,  ana  Cardinal  in  1875.  Dur- 
ing the  Vatican  Council  of  1870  he  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  papal  infallibility.  In  his  officisu 
position  he  was  mdefatigable  in  all  kinds  of  good 
works,  e.  g.,  the  care  of  the  poor,  the  temperance 
movement,  and  education,  and  in  his  utterances 
often  very  radical.  He  was,  with  the  Bishop  of 
London  and  the  Lord  Mayor,  one  of  the  commit- 
tee which  settled  the  dock  laborers'  strike  in  1889. 
He  wrote  numerous  works,  chiefly  on  ecclesiastical 
and  religious  matters.  Died  Jan.  14, 1892.  (See 
Roman  Catholic  Church;  also  Christian  So- 

CIAUSM.) 

HAlfOR:  The  name  given  in  medieval  Eni^^d 
to  a  landed  estate.  The  exact  nature  of  the  Eng- 
lish manor  is,  however,  in  dispute.  Professor 
Nasse  argues  in  a  work  on  "Agricultural  Com- 
munities of  the  Middle  Ages  in  England,"  tliat 
down  to  the  Norman  Conquest  agricultural  Eng- 
land was  tilled  by  communities  of  free  peasant 
proprietors,  similar  to  the  communal  conception 
of  the  German  mark  (0.  v.).  Mr.  F.  Seebohm,  in 
his  "  The  English  Village  Communities  and  the 
English  Manor,"  has  contested  this  opinion,  and 
argues  that  the  manor,  as  the  estate  of  a  lord  or 
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thane  with  villeins  under  him,  was  the  original  and 
universal  system  in  England.  Both  views  find 
defenders.  (See  Primitive  Propkrtt.)  Au- 
thorities at  present  seem  to  incline  to  the  views 
of  Seebohm,  with,  however,  some  modifications, 
finding  no  trace  of  communal  holding,  but  rather 
of  a  feudalism  by  no  means  light.    (See  Fbudal- 

ISM.) 

MAHSFIELD  HOUSE:  One  of  the  leading  and 
most  successful  social  settlements  in  East  London 
(Canning  Town),  founded  in  1890,  under  Conere- 
gational  auspices,  largelv  tmder  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Peny  Alden,  M.  P.  (q.  v.).     (See  Sbttlembnts.) 

MAnSIOIf  HOUSE  COUHCn,  OH  THE  DWBLL- 
IHGS  OF  THE  POOR:  This  important  council  be- 
fan  its  work  in  the  year  1 884,  but  was  reorganized 
m  1903.  The  objects  of  the  council  as  stated  in 
the  scheme  of  reorganization  are : 

t.  Tostttdyonqueitionaralatinstohoaiinssndaaiiitation, 
apedany  in  London  and  its  auburM:  to  watch  parliamentary  , 
a^on,  and  to  influence  public  opinion  in  connection  with  the  ' 
■ame,  and  genefally  to  act  a«  a  burean  of  infonnation  in  re- 
gard to  incn  matten. 

>.  To  encouiage  and  pren  for  efficient  aanitanf  adminit- 
tration  on  the  part  of  the  central  and  local  authoiitiea,  and  to 
undertake  inspection,  where  expedient,  for  testing  the  effi* 
ciency  of  such  acltninistration. 

x.  To  form  and  assist  the  work  of  sanitary  aid  committees 
in  London  and  its  suburbs  and  to  affiliate  to  the  council, 
when  desired,  any  other  societies  or  committees  working  on 
similar  lines  witlun  that  area. 

4.  To  cooperate  with  bodies  carrying  on  similar  work  in 
other  places. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  council  pro- 
motes the  formation  of  local  committees,  to  con- 
sist of  persons  interested  in  the  sanitary  well- 
being  of  some  special  locality  and  willing  to  give 
their  services  to  promote  sanitary  reform.^  Such 
local  committees,  however,  shall  pursue  their  work 
according  to  the  rules  and  methods  prescribed  bv 
the  council  and  shall  be  affiliated  to  the  council. 
The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  is  the  president  of  the 
council,  and  among  its  vice-presidents  is  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster,  the  president  of  the  Lon- 
don Congregationid  Union,  and  the  chief  rabbi 
of  the  Jews.  Secretary's  offices :  31 ,  Imperial  Build- 
ings, Ludgate  Circus,  London,  K.  C,  England. 

KAHUPACTUKES  (see  also  Factory  Lbgisla- 
tioh;  Industrial  Betterment,  etc.):  We  are 
concerned  here  simply  with  the  facts  and  statis- 
tics of  manufactures. 

BxpoKTS  or  DoHssTic  Manutactuus 

(Pram  the  U.  8.  Bulletin  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  Sept, 
1904) 
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1903 
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Per 
cent 
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dom. 
United  States 

Oomany 
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964,540,000 

io>,856,eis 
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339,186,000 
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I.M>.S95.ooo 

'4SS.44S.6a9 
780,916,000 
405,794.000 

Dollars 
178,055,000 

349.589.610 

310,647.000 

66,608,004 

18.46 

»6'9.Sl 
19.64 

>  Fiscal  jrear  1904. 

The  chief  countries  exporting  manufactures  at 
the  present  time  are  the  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  the  United  States.  These 
four  cotmtries  supply  about  three  fourths  of  the 
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BSTABUSHHENTI  CLAIUFIBD   BT   NuUBBK   Or   EUPLOTBBS,    1900 


StATB  OB  Tbbbitobt 


ESTABUSBMBHTS    CLASSIFIBD    BY    NuUBBR    OT    PbBSONS    EtlPLOTBD.    WOT 

Imcludino  Propribtors  and  Firm  Mbubbrs 
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Continental  United  States. 

North  Atlantic  Dividon 
South  Atlantic  Divinon, 
North  Central  Division. 
South  Central  Division. 
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Men  at 

least  16 

yean 

oKace 

vroincn 
at  least 
16  years 
ot  age 

ChU- 
dren 
under 
t6  yean 
ofage 

Men  at 

least  16 

yean 

of  age 

Women 
Btlea*t 
IS  yean 
of  age 

Chil- 
dren 

1900 

1890  to 
1900 

1880  to 
1890 

Continental  United  States 

77.4 

»9-4 

3> 

78.3 

18.9 

3.8 

11,398,119 

89.8 

74.6 

North  Atlantic  Division 

South  Atlantic  Division 

North  Central  Division 

South  Centml  Division 

73.0 
74. > 

ill 

86.1 

'11 

xa.3 

>-9 
75 
»-3 

3-9 
1.7 

73» 

III 

14.1 
.8.J 
II. 6 

11. 0 

11. 1 

Si 

1.1 

3.8 

1.0 

5,153.816 

l:;iJ:lll 

1,183.643 

410,008 

69.3 
US.  I 

88.5 
190.3 
114. 1 

71S 

15:1 

iio.e 
188  6 

Thb  United  Statb*.  1903 
(All  table*  compiled  from  the  Cen«u«) 


Total 


Urban* 


Rttial 


Number  of  establishments 

Capital 

Saiaiied  offidals,  clerics,  etc.,  number 

Salaries 

Wage-eamen,  average  number 

Total  wages 

Men  16  yean  and  over 

Wages 

Women  16  years  and  over 

Wsges 

Children  under  16  yean 

Wages 

Miscellaneous  expenses 

Cost  of  materials  used 

Value  of  products,  including  custom  work  and  repatiing 


116,161 
$11,686,165,673 

5>9.75i 
1,761,331 
S,470,3it 
>.S40,S3> 

!.»44.538 

1,065,884 

r, 179,008 

1,899 

8,107 


»S74.; 

S.< 

ti,6ii,< 

4.S 

8i,i66,i 

i.< 

t3i7,i 


1.7 

|l,455. 

ti4!8ei! 


,019,473 
,949.756 
,147.087 


18,566, 

$438, 

ti.796! 

1, 

$i,5'i. 

$156, 

$18, 

$1,1  to, 

$5,849. 

•10,310, 


1 13,  lot 
111,183 

386,713 
685,154 
,614,819 
177,611 

689,883 
141,741 
836,836 

9JJ.7S4 
98,11a 
,103,117 
,361,178 
,8os,S3» 
,185,063 


103,161 

$4,110,044,390 

•     ,  '33.038 

$136,076,077 

I.84S.49» 

$815,161,910 

^     t,554,6s5 

$745,131,576 

119,048 

$60,346,154 

,      61.789 

,  $9,785,090 

.$344,758,195 

$1,654,144,114 

$4,491,861,014 


'  Includes  municipalitie*  having  a  population  in  1900  of  at  least  8,000. 


manufactures  entering  the  international  markets 
of  the  world,  the  total  exports  of  manufactures 
from  these  cotmtries  beuie,  in  rotmd  terms, 
$3,000,000,000,  and  the  total  value  of  manufac- 
tures entering  the  world's  international  markets 
being  about  $4,000,000,000.  A  study,  however, 
of  the  relative  growth  of  manufacture  and  of  ex- 
portations  of  manufactures  in  these  four  countries 
mdicates  that  the  U.  S.  is  making  more  rapid 
gains  than  any  other  of  the  group. 

Studies  of  production  of  manufactures  as  a 
whole  are  extremely  difficult  because  no  country 
other  than  the  U.  S.  makes  any  measurement,  by 
census  or  otherwise,  of  the  value  of  its  manu- 
factures as  a  whole.  Estimates  have  been  made 
bv  Mulhall  and  other  statisticians  of  the  value 
of  the  manufactures  produced  in  the  principal 
cotmtries  of  the  world  at  variotis  dates.  These 
estimates  of  the  value  of  manufacttues  produced 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and 
the  U.  S.  are  for  the  years  1888  and  1900,  re- 
spectively, as  follows: 


EsniiATED  Valub  op  MANVPACTtniBs  IM  THE  Umitbd  Kino- 
DOH,  Gekmant,  Prancb,  and  tbb  Unitbd  Statbs, 

1888  AND  1900 

[Figure*  d  1888  are  Hulhall's  estimates,  those  of  1900  for 
European  countries  are  estimates  of  W.  J.  Clark,  those  of  1900 
for  U.  S.  are  census  figures  of  gross  production] 


1 888 

1900 

Inckbasb 

ComfTBIBS 

Amount 

1 
1 

United    Kmg- 
dom 

France 

DoUan 

3,990,000,000 
3,837,000,000 
3,360,000,000 

DoUari 

5,000,000,000 
4,600,000,000 
3,450,000,000 

DeUan 

1,010,000,000 
1,763,000,000 
1,090,000,000 

11 

4« 

Total 

9,187.000,000 

13,030,000,000 

3,863,000,000 

4* 

United  States. 

7,011,000,000 

13,004,000,000 

5,981.000,000 

Ss 

These  figures  are  in  all  cases  estimates,  except 
those  of  the  census  of  1900. 
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POWBK   BmPLOTBD 


Datb  or  CsMatn 

Percent 

of 
incmaa 

190s 

1870 

1900 

to 

1905 

Total  hone-power 

14.464.940 

>,346.I4> 

39- 0 

Owned: 

10.664,560 

»89.5I4 

1.647.96a 

1,138.  >o8 

91.784 

63».905 

»,aJS.7it 

31.0 
114.9 

Gas 

Water 

1.130,431 

Another 

Rented 

Great  Britain 

No  official  statements  are  made  in  Great 
Britain  concerning  the  total  value  and  growth  of 
her  manufactures,  but  it  is  generally  understood 
that  manufactures  constitute  quite  four  fifths  of 
the  exports  of  the  United  Kingtlom,  and  of  these 
statistics  are  given. 

ExpoKTS  or  Articlbi  Wholly  or  Mainly  ItAMarACTORao 


1891. 
1893. 
1895. 

1899' 


;Cll  1.071.300 

186.578.195 
<9>.743.374 
197.109,161 
119.590.874 


iCa>3,8a3,aii 
»»7.537.o»7 
a34.787.859 
a43.8a5.a94 
a69,767,795 


'  Beginning  1890,  the  exports  include  the  value  of  ship  and 
boats  (new)  with  tneir  machinery. 

In  England  and  Wales  ^6.9  per  cent  of  the 
breadwinners  are  engaged  in  manufactures  and 
mining;  the  highest  percentage  in  the  world,  ex- 
cept Scotland,  which  is  58.1.  In  Ireland,  30.7 
per  cent.     (For  other  details,  see  Commsrcb.) 

Germany 

For  recent  statistics,  see  Commbrcb.  No  man- 
ufacturers' census  has  been  made  since  1895.  The 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  German  Em- 
pire in  trades,  manufactures,  commerce,  etc.,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  June  14,  i8()5,  was  as  fol- 
lows (  Statistik  des  Deutschen  Reiches,"  Band 
119): 


together  for  pasturage  or  general  purposes,  and 
dwelt  in  the  village  tnark  or  central  portion. 
Whether  it  did  or  not,  the  tnark  seems  to  evidence 
the  early  organization  of  the  Germanic  tribes, 
from  whence  the  English  came,  as  they  are  de- 
scribed by  Tacitus.  According  to  Green's  "His- 
tory of  the  English  People,"  the  members  of  the 
community  holding  the  mark  were  freeholders,  or 
ceorls,  tho  there  were  among  them  eorls,  distin- 
guished by  nobler  blood,  and  from  whom  the 
ealdormen  were  chosen  as  rulers  in  peace  or  lead- 
ers in  war.  The  choice,  however,  was  purely 
voluntary,  and  ibeceorls  had  no  special  legal  priv- 
ileges; and  tho  preliminary  discussions  rested 
with  the  eorls,  the  clash  of  arms  of  the  ceorb  was 
the  final  decision.  The  witen,  or  wise  men,  of 
the  village  met  and  settled  disputes,  and  later,  in 
England,  came  together  as  the  witenagemot,  the 
origin  of  Parliament.  (For  the  much-discust  ques- 
tion on  whether  these  marks  indicate  an  original 
communal  holding  of  soil,  see  Primitive  Prop- 
erty.) The  probability  seems  to  be  that  the  or- 
ganization was  communal,  not  individualistic; 
but  the  communities  were  more  patriarchal  than 
those  of  equal  freemen.     (See  Manor.) 

MARKHAM,  EDWHT:  American  poet.  Social- 
ist; bom  in  Oregon  City,  Ore.,  1852.  Spent 
early  life  on  a  California  ranc^;  worked  his  way 
through  school;  became  a  teacher,  and  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  then  principal  of  the  Observa- 
tion School  of  the  University  of  California.  In 
i8q7  he  wrote  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe,"  a  poem 
which  attracted  universal  attention,  and  has  been 
called  "the  psalm  of  labor"  and  "the  batUe- 
crjr  of  the  next  thousand  years."  He  is  now 
writing  an  epic  poem  to  be  called  "Etemitas," 
which  will  embody  his  ripest  thought  on  the  life 
here  and  hereafter.  He  meanwhile  writes  largely 
for  journals  and  magazines.  He  believes  that  the 
Golden  Rule  should  be  the  working  principle  in 
all  social  affairs — that  Fraternity  in  Action  is  the 
marrow  of  all  gospels  and  the  fulfilment  of  all 
revelations. 

He  believes  that  Christ's  kingdom  was  intended 
to  be  an  actual  social  order — the  working-form  of 
God  on  earth.  This  would  give  body  to  the 
word  of  Christ;  build  his  Comnde  Kingdom,  and 


NVMBRR   or    ESTABLISHHBMn    AWD    Of    PbRSOMS   EuPLOYID 


Medium,  6-50  per- 
sons 

Large.  51  penoos 
and  over 

Total 

Groups 

Estab- 
UshmenU 

Persons 

Estab- 
lishments 

Peraoos 

Estab- 
Ushmeata 

Persons 

Estab- 
lishments 

All  Industries: 

Total  189s 

Total  i88a 

Increase  in  per  cent  of  1895  over 
iggj 

1.8 

4.770.669 
4.33S.8aa 

le.e 

191,301 
iia,7is 

«9-7 

•.454.333 
'.39>.7ao 

76.3 

1S.953 
9.974 

90.0 

3,044.167 
I,6i3,a47 

88.7 

3.144.977 
3.005.457 

4.6 

10,369,169 
7.540.789 

59-9 

Industries  According  to  Classes  in 

A.  Gardening,  cattle-raising,  fish- 
ing   

39.698 
1.989.57a 

905.453 

70.091 
3.t9i.ia5 

1.509.453 

s,57i 
139.459 

49.»7t 

»S.8S3 

f.9ea.e49 

5a6,43i 

Sa 

17.941 

960 

7.184 
».907.3»9 

119.754 

4».3«« 

1.146.97* 

955.684 

103,118 
8,eee,5o) 

1.165.638 

B.  ManuiEacturing.  independent  of 
mining  and  building  trades. 

independent  of  hotels,  inns,  ana 
saloons 

MARK,  THE :  In  the  Middle  Ages,  in  Germany, 
a  tract  of  land  belonging  in  common  to  a  com- 
munity of  freemen  wio  divided  the  cultivated 
portion  or  arable  mark  among  their  individual 
members,  used  the   common   or  ordinary  mark 


make  possible  on  earth  the  practise  of  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.  His  principal  works  are:  "The 
Man  with  the  Hoe,  and  Other  Poems" ;  "Lincoln, 
and  Other  Poems" ;  "  Vireilia,  and  Other  Poems  "; 
"The  Hoe-Man  in  the  Making"  (series  on  child 
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labor);  "Remarkable  Pases  from  Thomas  Lake 
Harris:  Seer  and  Social  Worker"  (3  vols.). 
Addr*ss:  Westerleigh,  West  New  Brighton,  New 
York. 

MARRIAGES  (for  the  history,  the  social  and 
ethical  problems  involved,  and  a  general  discus- 
sion of  the  marri^e  question,  see  articles  Family 
and  Divorce):  We  give  here  statistics  as  to 
marriages. 


Manufacture! 
Marriages 


Thb  United  States 

In  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of 
1870,  the  proportion  of  the  married  to  the  total 
population  was  37.8;  in  1880  it  was  37.7;  in  1890, 
35.7;  in  1900,  30.5;  but  of  the  last  figure  the  cen- 
sus says  "the  losses  in  proportion  of  the  tmmar- 
ried  among  the  total  population  are  due  to  a  de- 
crease in  vae  proportion  of  children." 

Few  states  publish  the  statistics  of  marriages, 


Hakiuaobs  in  DirrsRBNT  Coontubs 
(From  Hu  Atmuair*  Statistiiitt  G4nlrak  d*  la  Franc*  >) 


NiMBBR  or  Thousand  Massiaobb 


i-i 


i.9 


180  t-S 

1806-10 — 
1811-1S — 
i8i6-3a... 
1811-15... 
1816-30... 
1831-35... 

1836-40 

1841-45. ■■ 
1846-50. . . 
l8si-5S-.. 

1856-60 

1861-65... 

1866-70 

1871-75.  •■ 
1876-80. . . 

1881-85 

1886-90 

l8»l-95-. 
1896-1900. 

1901 

1901 

1903 

i»04 

19»S 


Ill 
119 
13« 
«34 
140 
ISO 

148 
•59 
131 

iSg 
170 
181 

106 
114 

>07 
113 
110 


166 

150 
l«4 
151 
i6d 
159 
170 
169 
160 
181 
170 


118 

158 
161 

'»* 
181 
100 
19a 

lOl 

107 
115 
»53 

161 
161 

»57 
160 


»3 


»3 


198 

301 


176 
976 
171 
198 

*'l 
348 
393 
345 

3*1 
404 

111 
457 
463 
477 


178 
110 
910 
131 
13  a 
110 
118 

138 

«jr 

»47 
'55 


641 
670 
650 
711 

801 
898 
861 


«197 
378 
39S 
3JI 


>  Since  1903,  the  figures  are  nuunly  from  the  SUHtsman's  Ytar  Booh. 
'  Not  mcluding  Finland,  Poland,  or  the  Caucasus. 
*  Russia  in  Europe,  1899. 
«i«99. 


Pbrsons  pb« 

t.ooo  or 

POPVLATIOH 

1 

< 

fc 

s 

1 

.ij 

% 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

|l 

z 

1 

1 

|i 

1 

17.0 

17.6 
16.8 

15-3 
13-9 
16. 5 
17.6 

15.6 
14-5 
13.3 
15.8 

15. » 
17.1 
»7.» 
17.1 
17.8 
15.6 
15.0 
13.6 
14.4 

1811-15... 

18a 1-15 

1816-30 

1831-35.... 

1836-40 

184I-45-.- 

;?•« 

f6  A 

16.9 

16  8 

14-4 
14-7 
13.1 

16.8 

16. 5 
16.J 
1J.8 

14.3 

15-7 

.    .   .   . 

'"•i 

14.8 

•  ■  • . 

1846-50 — 

13.3 

1,1- 6 

'S" 

16.5 

1S.8 

15.0 

IS. 4 

15.6 

.  .  •  . 

14.6 

1851-55 — 

iS.i 

18.4 

17. a 

iS-o 

15.6 

14.6 

.  * . . 

1856-60.... 

16.1 

iS-7 

170 

16.7 

13.8 

16. a 

16.0 

15  0 

1X8 

. .  ■ . 

1861-65.... 

16.x 

14.6 

.4.6 

i«.8 

'*•? 

16.8 

16.6 

■3.8 

14. a 

1866-70.... 
1871-75.... 

18. a 

14.9 
«5.i 

15.1 

IS. 8 

16.4 
17.1 

13.8 

Ml 

"i 

;i:; 

140 
IS. 6 

16.1 

11.8 

.9.8 
19.6 

18.1 

11.6 

16.6 

.4.6 

14.0 

16.0 

1876-80.... 

IS. 6 

19-4 

13. « 

IS  .6 

IS. 3 

l:J 

IS. 7 

IS.I 

15.6 

14-S 

'Z' 

'»■; 

14.8 

1881-85.... 

15.8 

11-5 

13-7 

IS.  4 

15.1 

13.8 

IS  .4 

15.0 

14-1 

13-4 

18.1 

11.8 

13.8 

1886-90.... 

15-4 

17.8 

14a 

14.0 

14.7 

13  0 

8.6 

IX.  8 

15.4 

140 

13  •« 

17-4 

ta.a 

14.1 

1891-95 — 

16.0 

18.0 

i6!6 

M.8 

15. 1 

n-6 

9-5 

Ml 

14.8 

14-5 

13-8 

17.9 

II. 5 

14.5 

1896-1900. . 

16.0 

170 

15. P 

16. 1 

14-6 

9-9 

14-3 

14-9 

19.  I 

15.6 

1901 

16.4 

17.6 

16.6 

14-4 

U-9 

14.0 

10.  s 

16.5 

14.5 

15-4 

JS-a 

'18.4 

la.i 

15.9 

'is 

190a 

IS. 5 

17.1 

16.3 
M.8 

14-3 

'5-9 

14.1 

10.3 



15.8 

14. s 

15.1 

ia.8 

\\:l 

15.0 

16.8 

1903 

IS. 4 

16. a 

14.  a 

IS. a 

14.0 

16.4 

ISO 

15.8 

14-4 

'*•! 

la.o 

l$.0 

. . . . 

J904 

14-4 

15.1 

16.0 

14.8 

11.8 

14.8 

1004,  Australia,  14.9;  New  Zealand,  i6.a. 
■  Russia  in  Europe,  i894> 
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Hakital  Condition  Principal  Countriss 

Pot  every  i,€>oo  Person!  of  Fifteen  Yean  or  Over 

{From  At  Slatulischts  Jahrbuck  f«r  das  Dtutsch*  RtitK) 


Mairiagea 
Marx 


CoUMTItT 


Germany 

Austria 

Italy 

Switzerland 

Prance 

Belsium 

Netherlands. . . . 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

England,  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

United  States. . 

Argentina 

Queensland 

New  Zealand.. . 


I 


40s 

4I» 
390 
453 
374 
434 
4»7 
395 
434 
4" 
4>I 
470 
559 
401 
S30 
S7I 
5»8 


Halbs 


547 
535 
548 
487 
S5I 
507 
5»6 
546 
505 
5a6 
536 
477 
38» 

420 
390 
43> 


45 

44 
61 
54 
7» 
56 
55 
5« 

60 
5» 

51 

58 
46 

'! 
38 


Fbualbs 


35> 
366 
317 
409 
313 
394 
399 
375 
411 
414 
395 
444 
496 
313 
419 
373 
43  « 


519 

s'2 
548 

459 

537 
494 
493 

SOJ 
468 
469 
496 
44> 
370 
S70 
470 
547 
49s 


"4 
"3 
•34 
"3 
•47 
109 
104 
119 
117 
"5 
108 
lis 
•3» 

IIS 

tio 

78 

74 


TOOBTBBK 


378 
384 
353 
430 
343 
414 

*li 
384 
49a 
4>3 

40s 
457 
5»7 
358 
478 
489 
483 


533 

*'2 
54S 

473 
544 
SOI 
504 
5S3 
485 
49A 
51S 
459 
376 
558 
446 
455 
460 


no 

f» 
80 

?» 

s» 

81 

% 

78 

74 
54 
55 


but  the  states  which  do  give  the  following  re- 
ttims: 

Proportion  op  Persons  Married  to  i.ooo  op  Population 
Compiled  from  State  Reports 


1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1905 

18.0 
so 
16.4 
19.0 
SI. 6 
17.6 

15. « 

18.0 

so.s 
16. s 

16.8 
18.6 
17.8 
18.0 
18.4 
17.4 

14. s 

17. s 
19. a 

18.4 
16.6 

Hassachusetu 

Michigan 

18. 1 
19.6 
19.1 
19.9 

Ohio 

Vermont 

MARSHALL,  ALFRED:  Professor  of  political 
economy;  bom  in  London,  1842;  educated  there 
and  at  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  was 
elected  fellow  of  his  college  in  i86(,  lecturer  on 
moral  science  in  t868,  which  post  he  held  till  18^7, 
when  he  was  appointed  principal  of  University 
College,  Bristol.  In  1879  he  published  his  "Eco- 
nomics of  Industry,"  in  connection  with  his  wife 
{nie  Paley).  In  i'88i  ill  health  sent  him  abroad; 
in  1883  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  political 
economy  at  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  in  1884  he  was 
elected  to  the  chair  of  political  economy  at  Cam- 
bridge University,  formerly  held  by  Professor 
Fawcett.  His  work,  "The  Principles  of  Econom- 
ics," published  in  1890-91,  is  considered  by  manv 
economists  the  most  important  recent  English 
treatise  on  the  subject.  In  1903  he  issued  The 
New  Cambridge  Curriculum  in  Economics." 
Address:  Balliol  Croft,  6  Wadingley  Road,  Cam- 
bridge, England. 

MARX,  KARL:  Philosopher;  economist;  Social- 
ist; bom  in  1818  at  Treves  of  Jewish  parentage. 
Studying  at  Jena,  Bonn,  and  Berlin,  he  attracted 
early  attention  by  his  attainments  in  philosophy, 
and  became  a  devoted  Hegelian.  In  1842  edited 
the  Rheinische  Zeitung,  of  Cologne,  till  it  was  sup- 
prest  a  year  later  for  its  radical  utterances.  Then 
went  to  Paris  and  made  the  acquaintance  and 
friendship  of  Heine,  Bakounin,  Proudhon,  Ruge, 
above  all,  of  Engels.    The  two  formed  an  intel- 


lectual partnership,  and  until  Marx's  death  in 
1883  worked  together  in  communistic  agitation. 

In  Paris  Marx  undertook,  with  Arnold  Ruge, 
the  publication  of  an  edition  of  Hegel's  "Philoso- 
phy of  Jurisprudence,"  besides  other  literary 
labors;  but  having  employed  a  paper,  Vonvdrts, 
to  attack  Prussia,  the  Prussian  Ckivemment  in 
1846  asked  his  expulsion  from  France,  which  was 
granted,  and  he  went  to  Brussels.  Here  Engels 
joined  him,  and  the  two  formed  a  German  Work- 
mg  Men's  Association,  having  as  its  organ  the 
Deutsche  Brusseler  Zeitung.  Their  activity  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  a  German  communist  league 
of  Paris,  which  sent  in  1847  to  Marx  in  Brussels, 
and  to  Engels  in  Paris,  asking  them  to  enter  the 
organization,  and  promising  that  a 
_v  congress  should  be  convened  in  Lon- 

Va«t«h«fa»  ^°^-  The  congress  was  held  in  the 
summer  of  1847.  As  a  result  of  this 
congress  and  of  another  held  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  theories  of  Marx  were  gener- 
ally accepted  and  he  was  asked  to  undertake  with 
Engels  the  drawing  up  of  a  communist  manifesto, 
which  appeared  early  in  the  following  year.  (See 
Manifesto.)  The  manifesto  was  later  adopted  as 
the  creed  of  the  communists  or  Socialists. 

In  1848  the  Febrtiary  Revolution  broke  out. 
The  Brussels  authorities  feared  disturbance,  and 
compelled  Marx  to  change  Belgian  for  French 
soil.  Marx  was  not  at  all  unwilling,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris.  A  manifesto  was  at  once  drawn 
up  for  circulation  in  Germany,  in  which  seventeen 
demands  were  advanced  by  the  Communist 
Party.  These  demands  comprized  the  proclama- 
tion of  a  republic ;  payment  of  members  of  Parlia- 
ment so  that  working  men  might  be  eligible  for 
election;  the  conversion  of  "princely  and  other 
feudal  estates,"  with  mines,  etc.,  into  State  prop- 
erty ;  the  appropriation  of  all  means  of  transport, 
as  railways,  canals,  steamships,  roads,  and  posts, 
by  the  State;  the  restriction  of  the  law  01  suc- 
cession; the  introduction  of  heavy  progressive 
taxes  and  the  abolition  of  excise  duties:  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  workshops ;  State  guaranty 
to  all  work  people  of  an  existence  and  provision 
for  the  incapable;  and  universal  and  free  educa- 
tion.   Shortly  afterward  Marx  returned  to  Ger- 
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many,  and  along  with  Engels,  Wolff,  and  Freili- 
grath  founded  the  Neue  Rheinische  Zeitung  at 
Cologne,  the  first  number  appearing  on  June  i, 
1848.  For  his  utterances  Marx  had  twice  to 
appear  at  the  Assizes,  but  he  was  each  time  ac- 

guitted.  In  May,  1849,  there  were  risings  in 
>resden  and  the  Rhine  Province,  and  Marx  was 
not  slow  to  give  them  his  editorial  benediction. 
The  newspaper  was  supprest,  and  the  last  num- 
ber appeared,  printed  in  red  ink,  on  June  19. 

Expelled  from  Prussia,  Marx  f&st  went  to 
Paris,  but,  refused  residence  there,  be  went  to 
England.  His  studies  were  frequently  broken, 
for  it  was  necessary  to  earn  a  livelihood,  and  the 
duties  of  correspondent  to  the  New  York  Tribune, 
which  Marx  fulfilled  for  eight  years,  consumed  a 
large  part  of  his  time.  His  "Zur  Kritik  der  Poli- 
tischen  Oekonomie"  bears  the  date  Jan.,  1859,  a 
work  containing  the  principles  which  were  after- 
ward to  be  developea  in  "Das  Kapital."  While 
carrying  on  his  studies  Marx  came  again  promi- 
nently to  the  front  in  1863  and  1864,  when  new 
endeavors  were  made  to  unite  the  working 
classes  of  various  countries.  The  result  of  the 
agitation  was  the  formation  on  May  38,  1864,  of 
the  International  Working  Men's  Association. 
(See  International.)  Three  years  later  Marx 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  great  economic 
work,  "Das  Kapital."  Upon  this  work  rests  the 
reputation  of  Marx  as  a  political  economist. 

Marx's  later  public  life  was  identified  with  the 
International   (a .v.),  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president.     He  oecame  leader  of  the  wing  which 
favored    the    development  of   com- 
Tha  Intar-  "*"i*'sm  bv  the  orderly  political  cap- 
«^<w!li      t"™  o^  *"^   State,   as    opposed   to 
^^^^     Bakounin,  the  leader  of  the  anarchist 
communist  wing,  which  proposed  to 
establish  communism  on  the  violent  overturn  of 
the  State.     (See  Anarchism.)     Out  of  Marx's 
policy  has  grown  the  German  and  now  world- 
wide political  Socialist  movement,  which,  accept- 
ing_  the  economics  taught  by  Marx,  looks  to  him 
as  its  founder.     Some  believe  that  this  turning  of 
the  communistic  movement  into  political  chan- 
nels will  be  looked  upon  as  Marx's  greatest  deed — 
a  deed  more  important  than  his  economic  teach- 
ings, which,  however  brilliantly  stated,  are  not 
peculiar  to  him.     The    EngUsh-reading   public, 
however,  has  never  done  justice  to  Marx  s  eco- 
nomic teachings,  because  it  has  derived  its  no- 
tion of  those   teachings  mainly  from   the  first 
volume  of  "Das  Kapital,"  which  was  long  alone 
of  Marx's  writings  translated  into  English.     This 
volume,  tho  brilliant,  is  almost  purely  analytic 
and  critical  of  the  capitalistic  move- 
ujtmM       ment    and    economics.     His    more 
Kaaital"    coi^^tructive   works   are   much    less 
***"•*'      known.    The    reason    for   the   first 
volume  of  "Das  Kapital"  being  the 
one  alone  translated  was  that  Marx  never  lived 
himself  to  edit  the  remaining  two  volumes,  tho 
after  his  death  they  were  published  by  Engels 
from  Karl  Marx's  notes  (the  second  volume  in 
1885,  the  third  in  1895).     Marx  died  in  London, 
March  14,  1883.     One  of  his  daughters  married 
the  French  Socialist  La  Fargue  (q.v.),  and  the 
other    the    English   Socialist    Edward    Aveling 
(q.v.). 

The  best  brief  account  of  Marx's  economic 
teachings  is  to  be  found  in  Professor  Laveleye's 
' '  Soci^ism  of  To-day  "  (chap,  iv.) .  We  refer  the 
reader  to  the  article  Capital  for  a  critical  review 
by  PtotesaoT  Bohm-Bawerk: 


Uarx  base*  bis  system  on  principles  fomulated  by  Adam 
Smith,  Rlcardo.  Bastiat,  and  their  followers. 

In  respect  at  value,  says  Hanc,  commodities  intended  for 
exchange  are  crystallized  labor.  The  unit  of  labor  is  an 
average  day's  work,  which  varies  in  different  countries  and  at 
different  times,  but  which  may  be  considered  a  fixt  quantity 
in  a  given  community.  An  article  possesses  economic  or 
exchange  value  only  because  it  represents  labor.  What  can 
be  obtamed  without  labor,  like  air  and  water,  has  no  exchanse 
value. 

How  is  the  quantity  of  values  of  an  article  to  be  measured? 
By  tlie  quantity  of  labor  that  it  contains.  The  quantity 
of  labor  is  itself  measured  by  the  duration  of  the  labor,  by 
days  and  hours.  Hera  Harx  makes  a  correction  in  the  theory 
of  Smith  and  Ricardo.  and  foreetalls  an  objection.  It  might 
be  said  that,  if  it  is  the  duration  of  the  labor  that  creates  the 
value  of  the  products,  a  coat  which  took  a  tailor  twice  as  long 
to  make  as  was  necessary  would  therefore  be  twice  as  valuable. 
Not  so,  replies  Marx:  the  measure  of  the  value  of  things  is  the 
duration  of  the  labor  on  theavera^  requisite,  performed  with 
the  average  amount  of  skill  and  diligence,  ancl  in  the  normal 
industrial  conditions  at  any  given  time. 

Prom  these  premises  our  author  concludes  that  labor 
becomes  more  pnidttctive  and  creates  more  utilities  to  no 
purpose;  it  does  not  produce  more  value.  In  fact,  if  labor 
measured  by  time  is  the  sc^e  source  of  value,  articles  manu- 
factured in  greater  quantity  in  the  same  lapse  of  time,  all 
put  together,  represent  no  tnore  value,  because  each  individual 
article  is  worth  less.  By  the  strictly  logical  chain  of  these 
abstractions  we  arrive  at  this  singular  result, 
that  all  the  inventions  of  science,  all  the  im- 

>i»^1j«t«  (f  provements   of  manufacture,    produce   more  I 

vf\-g        utilities  without  increasing  the  sum  total  at  I 

'*""        exchange     values.     How,     then,     does     the 

capitalist  make  money  7    First  of  all  he  boys 

marhinwi.  tools,  raw  materials,  and  then,  m 

order  to  work  up  the  materials,  he  purchases  the  worknsan's 

"labor  force,"  oHmtskrafl,  the  sole  source  of  all  value.     He 

sets  the  laborer  to  work  to  change,  by  means  of  the  tools 

and  machines,  the  law  materials  into  manufactured  articles, 

and  sells  them  for  more  than  they  cost  him  to  make.     In 

this  way  he  obtains  a  greater  value,  "surplus  value"  (mdlv- 

wertk).     The  money,  temporarilY  tianafornied  into  wages  and 

merchandise,  reai>pear8  under  its  original  form,  but  more 

or  less  increased  in  amount;  it  has  brought  forth  young — 

capital  is  bom. 

This  would  seem  to  conflict  with  the  principle  laid  down 
above,   that  exchange   does  not   create   new   value.    The 
manufacturer  has  only  made  exchanges,  and  yet  he  finds  him- 
self in  possession  of  a  greater  value.     The  explanation  of  the 
mystery  is  as  follows:  The  caintalist  pays  for  labor  its  ex- 
change value,  and  thus  obtains  its  value  iii  use.     Labor  force 
has  the  unique  chaiacteiistic  of  producing  more  than  it 
costs  to  be  produced.     He  who  buys  it  and  sets  it  to  work 
for  his  gain  enjoys  then  the  source  of  all   wealth.     The 
capitalist  pays  for  labor  its  value.     What  is  the  value,  of 
labor?     Like  all   other  merchandise,   it  is  worth  what  it 
costs  in  time  and  trouble  to  be  produced;  that  is  to  say,  its 
cost  of  production.     The  cost  of  production  of  labor  is  the 
food  and  diiterent  commodities  necessary  to  support  the 
laborer  and  the  children  destined  to  succeed  him.     liie  value 
of  all  these  commodities  is  measured  in  its  turn  by  the  time 
that  it  takes  to  produce  them.     In  short,  then,  according  to 
Marx,  the  value  of  labor  is  equivalent  to  the  sum  of  hours 
required   to  create  what   the  maintenance  of  the  laborer 
demands.     But  to  produce  -  the  commodities  necessary  for 
the  existence  of  the  laborer  and  his  family  during  a  day,  a 
whole  day's  work  is  not  needed.     Marx  supposes  that  five 
or  six  houn  suffice.     If,  then,  the  laborer  worked  for  himself, 
he  could  obtain  all  he  needed  in  a  half  day,  and  the  rest  of 
his  time  he  might  devote  to  leisure  or  to  procuring  supet^ 
fluities;  but  the  slave  of  antiquity,  the  serf  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  when  gaining  his  freedom  in  the  existing  social  order, 
did  not  at  the  same  time  acquire  property.     He  is  therefore 
obliged  to  place  himself  in  the  service  of  those  who  p''««r— 
the  land  and  the  instruments  of  production.     These  naturally 
require  him  to  work  for  them  the  whole  day  oltwdjs  hours 
or  more.     In  six  hours  the  labdrCfpitMuces 
the   equivalent    of    his    subsistence ;    this  is 
Tlia  Capital-  what    Marx   terms    "the   necessary   labor"; 
■  _«  II......    during  the  remaining  six  hours  he  produces 

lit  rroOMI  the  ^surplus  value?"  the  nukrmnh.  to  the 
profit  of  his  employers.  The  capitalist  pays 
the  laborer  for  nis  labor^power  at  its  vwue; 
that  is  to  say,  by  giving  him  the  amount  of  money  which, 
representing  six  hours'  labor,  permits  him  to  buy  the  neces- 
saries of  life;  but  as  he  thus  obtains  the  free  disposal  of  this 
productive  force  for  which  he  has  ^d,  he  acquires  every- 
thing it  produces  during  the  entire  day.  He  therefore 
exchanges  the  produce  of  six  hours  against  the  labor  at 
twelve  hours,  and  puts  in  his  pocket,  as  net  profit,  the  produce 
of  the  six  hours  beyond  the  "necessarjr  labor."  From  this 
surplus,  pocketed  by  the  employer,  capital  comes  into  beinf . 

The  capitalist   has  different  methods  of  increasing  hu 

profits.     The  first  consists  in  multiplying  the  number  of  his 

workmen.     The  second  method  is  to  lengthen  the  working- 

_^day.     The  longer  the  laborer  works  beyond  the  necessary 

time  which  represents  his  wages,  the  greater  the  profit  ha 
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brings  to  bit  muter.  The  third  method  consiits  in  diminish- 
ins  the  duration  of  the  "neceuary  labor,"  the  houn  which 
the  laborer  must  work  to  produce  nia  maintenance.  This  is 
done  by  lenderinc  the  labor  more  productive.  As  hours  of 
labor  ootain  the  same  price,  no  matter  what  they  produce, 
if  twice  as  many  articles  can  be  made  in  the  hour,  each 
article  will  cost  one  half  less  and  the  laborer  will  have  one 
half  less  to  spend  oo  living;  he  will  therefore  be  able  to  sell 
his  labor  force  for  a  remuneration  reduced  by  one  half.  All 
these  deductions  appear  to  be  irrefutable,  and  we  thus 
arrive  at  this  singular  conclusion,  that  the  more  the  employ- 
ment ot  machines  and  of  improved  methods  increases  the 
productivity  of  labor,  the  lower  wages  fall  and  the  greater  the 
profits  of  the  capitalist  become. 

According  to  Marx,  the  capitalist  r^me  is  of  lecent  origin. 
It  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  large  proprietors, 
impoverished  by  the  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages,  gradually  drove 
their  retainers  from  the  soil,  and  thus  formed  a  landUas 
proletariat  compelled  to  compete  for  wages.  History  is  to 
Marx  a  portion  of  ruitural  history.  He  says  in  the  prefaos 
to  the  first  edition:  "My  standpoint  from  which  the  evolution 
of  the  eoonoriUc  formation  of  society  is  received  as  a  process 
of  natural  history,  can  less  than  any  other  make  the  individual 
responsible  for  relations  whose  creatures  he  socially  remains, 
however  much  he  rmy  subjectively  raise  himself  above  them. 

According  to  Marx,  the  capitalistic  en  is  a  necessary  epoch 
which  must  in  time  give  place  to  corrununistic  production. 
Capitalistic  production,  by  compelling  workmen  to  work  for 
■imply  what  is  necessary  to  support  life,  cuts  off  its  own 
market,  since  the  workman  has  no  money  left  to  buy  with! 
Hence  capital  is  compiled  to  turn  to  conmierce  to  supply  it 
with  ever  new  fields  and  markets  for  it  to  exploit.  But  this 
ends.  There  are  no  more  new  worlds  for  it  to  conquer,  and 
so  it  is  working  its  own  ruin.  Marx  says;  "One  capitalist 
ever  kills  rruuiy.  Hapd  in  hand  with  this  centralization, 
or  the  expropriation  of  many  capitalists  by  few,  are  developed 
the  cooperative  form  of  the  labor  process — and  that  on  a 
constantly  increasing  scale — the  intelligent  application  of 
science  to  technical  purposes,  the  systerruitic  exploitation 
of  the  soil,  the  transformation  of  the  means 
of  labor  into  means  of  labor  only  usable  in 
Tlw  Fresant  coounon,  the  economising  of  all   means   of 

8f tnatian     production  hy  their  use  for  production   by 

BinwooD  combined  socud  labor,  the  entwining  of  aU 
nations  in  the  net  of  the  world  market,  and 
thus  the  international  character  of  the  capital- 
ist r^me.  With  the  steady  decrease  of  the  capital  magnates, 
who  usurp  and  monopolise  all  the  advantages  of  this  process 
of  transformation,  the  mass  of  want,  oppression,  servitude, 
degrskdation,  and  spoliation  grows;  but  the  revolt  of  the 
laboring  class — swelling  ever  in  numbers,  and  disciplined, 
united,  and  organized  by  the  mechanism  of  the  capitalist 
process  of  production  itself — spreads  at  the  same  time.  The 
capitalist  monopoly  becomes  a  fetter  on  the  mode  of  produc- 
tion with  and  under  which  it  has  origiruted.  The  centralisa- 
tion of  the  means  of  production  and  the  socialization  of 
labor  reach  a  point  at  which  they  become  no  longer  com- 
patible with  their  capitalist  interment,  and  this  is  burst 
asunder.  The  last  hour  of  capitalist  private  property  strikes. 
The  expropriators  are  expropriated. 

In  the  first  case  there  is  the  expropriation  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  by  a  few  usurpers,  but  in  the  latter  the  expropriation 
of  a  few  usurpers  by  the  mass  of  the  people. 

Marx  would  make  land  and  all  the  instruments  of  produc- 
tion collective  and  social  property.  He  would  go  further ; 
ha  would  have  all  subjects  of  tne  State  share  equally  in  labor 
and  the  produce  of  labor.  His  future  State  is  a  Labor  State 
in  which  labor  will  be  compulsory  on  all  who  are  capable. 
In  "Capital"  we  find  him  developing  the  idea  of  uniting 
agriculture  with  industry,  which  is  advanced  in  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto  written  in  1847.  He  would  have  great 
variety  in  the  labor  of  the  individual,  so  that  be  may  be  as 
many-sided  as  passible. 

On  accotint  of  its  intellectual  brilliancy  and 
acumen,  and  the  influence  it  has  had  on  Germans, 
it  has  been  called  distinctively  "  Scientific  Social- 
ism " ;  yet  to-day  it  is  not  accepted  by  many 
scientific  Socialists,  much  less  other  politico 
economists.  In  its  merciless  logic  and  Hegelhui 
dialectic,  it  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  to  pick  a 
flaw;  but  some  Socialists  say  that  it  starts  trom  a 
wrong  premise.  Marx's  error  is  not  his,  but  in- 
herited from  Adam  Smith  and  Ricardo.  Labor 
is  not  the  only  source  of  value.  If  Adam  Smith 
and  Ricardo  are  right  in  saying  that  it  is,  then 
Marxian  socialism  follows.  It  takes  more  than' 
labor  to  produce  value.  Labor  is  only  one  of  the 
elements.  Socialists  who  do  not  follow  Marx's 
economics  arrive  at  his  results,  but  through  other 
channels.  (See  Socialism;  Valub.)  The  acu- 
men of  Marx's  analysis  of  the  orthodox  economics 


and  his  contribution  to  the  development  of  politi- 
cal socialism  are,  however,  beyond  all  auestion. 
The  best  account  of  Marx  is  in  Dawson  s  "Ger- 
man Socialism  "  (1888). 

HASSONIUS,  PIOTR:  Polish  member  of  the 
Russian  Duma;  bom  in  1862.  Representative 
(autonomist)  from  Minsk  government.  He  is  a 
small  landowner,  and  graduate  of  Minsk  College, 
the  School  of  Pure  Science  of  Warsaw  University, 
and  Leipsic  University  with  the  degree  of  Ph.D. 
Massonius  published  a  series  of  works  on  esthetic 
criticism  and  Polish  history.  For  a  time  he  was 
editor  of  the  Reforma. 

MASTERMAH,  CHARLES  FREDERICK  6UR- 
HEY:  English  Member  of  Parliament;  author; 
editor;  le^urer;  bom  at  Rotherfield  Hall,  Sus- 
sex, England,  in  1873;  educated  at  Weymouth 
School  and  Christ's  College,  Cambridge.  First 
class  in  natural  sciences  tripos,  1805 ;  first  class  in 
moral  sciences,  1896.  Presidentot  the  Cambridge 
Union,  1896;  fellow  of  Christ's  College,  1900. 
Elected  to  Parliament  as  a  progressive  LiMral 
from  West  Ham,  1 906.  Literary  wlitor  of  London 
Daily  News;  writer  for  The  Indef>etident  Review; 
Speaker  Contemporary.  Active  m  the  Christian 
Social  Union.  Lecturer  for  the  Cambridge  and 
London  University  Extension  Societies;  served 
as  secretary  for  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund 
and  as  a  Guardian  of  the  Poor  for  the  District  of 
Camberwell.  Author:  "Tennyson  as  a  Religious 
Leader,"  "The  Heart  of  the  Empire,"  "From  the 
Abyss,"  "In  Peril  of  Change."  Address:  10 
Addington  Square,  Camberwell,  London,  S.  E. 

MAURICE,  JOHN   FREDERICK   DEtnSON: 

Founder  of  Christian  Socialism ;  bom  Normanston, 
Suffolk,  England,  1805;  son  of  a  Unitarian  min- 
ister. Graduating  at  Trinity,  Cambridge,  he 
took  a  degree  in  law,  but  early  devoted  himself  to 
writing  on  religious  and  social  questions,  partic- 
ularly in  The  Athenaum.  In  1831  he  entered 
the  Church  of  England,  and  went  to  Oxford  and 
obtained  a  second  class  in  classics  in  1831.  His 
first  curacy  was  at  Bubbenhall,  Warwickshire, 
but  from  1836-46  was  chaplain  at  Guy's  Hospital, 
London.  His  writings  were  already  attracting 
attention.  In  1835  he  wrote  "Subscription  vs. 
Bondage,"  and  an  article  subsequently  enlarged 
into  his  "Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy" 
(1850-57).  In  his  "Kingdom  of  Christ"  (1838), 
"Lectures  on  Education  '  (1839),  "Reasons  for 
not  Joining  a  Party  in  the  Church"  (1841),  he 
laid  the  foundations  for  the  theological  views  of 
which  in  the  present  century  he  is  undoubtedly 
the  great  master,  with  his  high  conception  of  the 
Church  and  the  nation,  and  yet  with  a  catholic 
conception  of  Christianity  that  found  room  in  it 
for  what — tho  he  himself  repudiated  the  name — 
has  been  later  called  "Broad  Church"  divinity. 
He  was  chaplain  at  Lincoln's  Inn  1846-59;  it  is 
to  this  period  that  his  Christian  Socialist  activi- 
ties belong.  (For  a  full  account  of  this  move- 
ment, see  Christian  Socialism.)  His  attention 
was  first  prominently  called  to  socialism  and  its 
moral  significance  by  Ludlow,  but  Maurice  be- 
came the  "master"  of  the  little  school  of  thinkers 
and  workers  that  gathered  round,  and  he  pro- 
posed the  name  Christian  Socialism,  saying  that 
It  was  the  only  name  that  would  deliver  us  to 
the  conflict  we  must  sooner  or  later  wage  with 
unsocial  Christians  and  with  unchristian  Social- 
ists.    He  contributed  largely  to  the  literature 
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of  the  movement,  and  entered  earnestly  into 
the  practical  details  of  establishing  cooperative 
tailors'  stores;  but  when  this  movement  had  be- 
come somewhat  established  (see  Cooperation) 
he  withdrew  to  devote  himself  more  purely  to 
educational  and  intellectual  work.  He  was  one 
of  the  prime  movers  in  establishing  the  Working 
Men's  College  and  the  Queen's  College  for  Women 
and  in  1854  became  principal  of  the  former.  In 
1840  be  had  been  made  professor  of  Engli^  liter- 
ature and  history  at  Kind's  College,  and  in  1846 
professor  of  divinity,  but  m  1853  he  was  deprived 
of  his  chair  because  of  his  theological  and  social 
views.  1860-69  he  was  incumbent  of  St.  Peter's, 
De  Vere  Street.  In  1 866  he  was  chosen,  professor 
of  moral  philosophy  at  Cambridge,  whence  he 
published  "Social  Morality"  (1869).  Died  in 
London  in  1873.  His  writings  were  numerous 
and  varied.  "Those  bearing  directly  on  social 
themes  we  have  mentioned.  His  "Life,"  edited 
by  his  son,  appeared  in  1884. 

MAXWELL,  GEORGE  HEBARD:  Executive 
chairman  of  the  National  Irrigation  Association 
and  American  Homecroft  Society;  bom  i860, 
Sonoma,  Cal.  From  1879  to  1883  he  was  official 
stenographer  United  States  Circuit  Court  and 
Superior  Court;  admitted  to  the  bar  1882;  in 
active  law  practise  in  California  for  seventeen 
years;  organized  the  National  Irrigation  Associa- 
tion in  1899,  and  managed  campaign  for  national 
irrigation  ending  in  passage  by  Congress  of 
National  Irrigation  Act  in  1903.  He  organized 
the  Homecrofiers'  Gild  of  the  Talisman,  1906,  and 
American  Homecroft  Society,  1907,  to  accom- 
plish the  slogan  of  the  Homecrofters,  "Every 
child  in  a  garden— every  mother  in  a  homecroft— 
and  individual  industrial  independence  for  every 
worker  in  a  home  of  his  own  on  the  land." 

He  is  author  of  "The  First  Book  of  the  Home- 
crofters," and  "Lectures  and  Public  Addresses." 
Address:    1409  Fi^er  Building,  Chicago,  111. 

MAYOR  AITD  MAYORALTY :  The  mayor  is  the 
governor  of  a  city.  The  word  is  said  to  have 
been  first  used  in  1189,  when  Richard  I.  substi- 
tuted a  mayor  for  the  two  bailiffs  of  London.  In 
Europe  the  mayor  is  not  usually  elected  by  the 
voters,  but  by  the  City  Council.  In  England 
he  is  usually  chosen  only  for  one  year.  In  Ger- 
many he  may  be  elected  for  life,  and  may  be 
chosen  from  any  city;  so  that  the  mayor  of  a 
laii;e  city  is  usually  one  who  has  shown  ability 
in  a  smaller  city.  In  Paris  the  prefect  of  the 
Seine  corresponds  to  the  mayor,  tho  there  are 
maires  of  each  arrondissement  in  the  city.  (See 
Paris.) 

In  America  the  mayors  were  chosen  bv  the 
Council  in  New  York  till  1834;  in  Philadelphia, 
till  1839;  but  at  present  most  mayors  are  elected 
by  the  people.  Their  terms  of  office  vary  from 
one  year  to  four  years.  Their  powers,  too,  ma- 
terially vary.  They  usually  have  a  veto  power  in 
the  Council,  the  power  of  appointment  and  re- 
moval, with  the  consent  of  the  City  Council;  but 
in  1883  Brooklyn,  under  Mr.  Seth  Low,  com- 
menced allowing  the  mayor  to  make  his  own  ap- 
pointments— thinking  thus  to  fix  responsibility — 
and  for  a  while  there  was  a  general  tendency  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  mayors.  Under  a  good 
mayor  it  worked  well.  But  under  a  bad  mayor  it 
works  ill,  and  the  general  tendency  at  present  is 
to  put  more  power  in  the  Council  and  less  power 
with  the  nlayor.     (See  City.) 


MAZZIRI,  GIUSEPPE:  Italian  patriot;  bom 
Genoa,  Italy,  1808.  His  first  tutor  was  an  old 
priest  who  taught  him  Latin,  but  his  omnivorous 
reading  was  not  directed  by  any  master.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  attended  classes  in  the  faculty  of 
arts  at  the  university,  later  studied  anatomy  to 
follow  his  father's  profession,  but  finally  (1836) 
graduated  in  laws,  and  for  some  time  was  occu- 
pied in  the  Ufficio  dei  Poveri.  From  birth  senti- 
ments of  social  equality  were  engendered  in  hW 
by  the  example  of  his  parents;  and  very  early  the 
degraded  political  condition  of  his  country  began 
to  prey  upon  his  mind.  Patriotic  enthtisiasm 
gained  absolute  sway  over  bis  spirit,  and  led  him 
to  renounce  his  cherished  idea  of  a  life  of  litera- 
ture for  the  political  arena.  But  in  the  mean 
time  the  "republican  instincts,"  which  he  tells  us 
he  had  inherited  from  his  mother,  had  been  de- 
veloping. His  articles  accordingly  became  more 
and  more  suggestive  of  advanced  liberalism  in 
politics,  and  led  to  the  suppression  by  government 
of  the  Indicatore  Genovese  and  the  Indicatore 
Livomese  successively.  Mazzini  joined  the  Car- 
bonari, and  was  entrusted  with  a  secret  mission  in 
Tuscany,  but  in  1830  was  betrayed.  He  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  fortress  of  Savona  on  the  western 
Riviera  for  about  six  months,  when,  through 
deficiency  of  evidence,  he  was  released,  but  upon 
conditions  involving  so  many  restrictions  that 
he  preferred  to  leave  the  country.  He  went  ac- 
coroingly  to  France,  living  chiefly  in  Marseilles. 
Here,  m  presence  of  "those  symbols  of  the  in- 
finite, the  sky  and  the  sea,"  and  havine  access  to 
no  books  but  "a  Tacitus,  a  Byron,  and  a  Bible," 
he  conceived  the  great  mission  or  "apostolate" 
(as  he  himself  called  it)  of  his  life,  and  oi-ganized  a 
society  destined  to  become  famous  throughout 
Europe,  La  Giovine  Italia,  or  Youn^  Italy.  Its 
avowed  aims  were  to  be  the  liberation  of  Italy, 
both  from  foreign  and  domestic  tyranny,  and  its 
unification  under  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment; the  means  to  be  used  were  education,  and, 
where  advisable,  insurrection  by  guerrilla  bands; 
the  motto  was  "(jod  and  the  i>eople,"  and  the 
banner  was  to  bear  on  one  side  the  words  ' '  Unity  " 
and  "Independence"  and  on  the  other  "Liberty," 
"Equality,"  and  "Humanity."  In  April,  1831, 
Charles  Albert  succeeded  to  the  Sardinian  throne, 
and  Mazzini,  as  he  afterward  confest,  "the  in- 
terpreter of  a  hope  which  he  did  not  share,"  wrote 
the  new  king  a  letter,  urging  him  to  take  the  lead 
in  the  impending  struggle  for  Italian  independ- 
ence. Its  bold  and  outspoken  worxls  produced  a 
great  sensation,  but  so  deep  was  the  offense  it 
gave  to  the  Sardinian  Government,  that  orders 
were  issued  for  the  immediate  arrest  and  impris- 
onment of  the  author  should  he  attempt  to  cross 
the  frontier.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
SavMntiini  same  year  appeared  the  important 
MTwaiuni  Yo^mg  Italy  manifesto.  "Congrega- 
tions' were  formed  at  C^enoa,  Leg- 
horn, and  elsewhere.  Banished  from  Marseilles 
in  consequence  of  the  extensive  operations  of  the 
society,  Mazzini  resorted  to  concealment  for 
several  months,  principally  in  Switzerland. 

The  first  fruits  of  La  Giovine  Italia  was  the 
revolutionary  expedition  of  Savoy,  organized  by 
Mazzini  at  Geneva,  but  defeated  by  the  roytd 
troops.  Sentence  of  death,  far  cemiumace,  was 
recorded  against  Mazzini  in  tne  Sardinian  courts 
for  his  participation  in  the  affair ;  but  he  soon  re- 
commenced with  increased  vi^r  his  revolutionary 
operations.  A  new  association,  entitled  "New 
Europe,"  and  based  on  principles  of  European 
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rights  and  enfranchisement,  was  inaueurated  by 
the  exertions  of  Mazzini  in  Switzerland.  In  1857 
Mazzini  quitted  Switzerland  for  England,  and 
finally  took  up  his  abode  in  London,  where  for 
many  months  ne  had  to  carry  on  a  hard  fight  with 

goverty.  Ultimately  he  was  able  to  earn  a  Uveli- 
ood  by  writing  review  articles,  some  of  which 
have  been  reprinted,  and  are  of  the  highest  order 
of  literary  merit;  they  include  papers  on  "Italian 
Literature  since  1830,"  "Lamennais,"  "George 
Sand,"  "Byron  and  Goethe,"  "Lamartine," 
"Carlyle,"  and  "The  Minor  Works  of  Dante." 
In  1839  he  entered  into  relations  with  the  revolu- 
tionary committees  sitting  in  Malta  and  Paris, 
and  in  1840  he  originated  a  working  men's  asso- 
ciation, and  the  weekly  journal  entitled  Aposto- 
lata  Popolare,  in  which  the  treatise  "On  the 
Duties  of  Man"  was  commenced.  Among  the 
labors  undertaken  by  Mazzini  was  a  free  evening 
school  conducted  by  himself  and  a  few  others  for 
some  years,  at  which  several  hundreds  of  Italian 
children  received  at  least  the  rudiments  of  secular 
and  religious  education.  Mazzini  did  not  share 
the  enthusiastic  hopes  raised  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Liberal  Party  throughout  Europe  by  the  first 
acts  of  Pius  IX.,  in  1846,  but  at  the  same  time  he 
availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  publish  a 
letter  addrest  to  the  new  Pope.  The  revolutionary 
leaders  had  lon^  been  in  correspondence  with 
Mazzini,  and  their  action,  along  with  the  revolu- 
tion in  Paris,  brought  him  to  Italy,  where  he  took 
an  active  part  in  the  events  which  dragged 
Charles  Albert  into  an  tmprofitable  war  with 
Austria:  he  actually  for  a  short  time  bore  arms 
under  Garibaldi  immediately  before  the  reoccu- 
pation  of  Milan,  but  ultimately,  after  vain  at- 
tempts to  maintain  the  insurrection  in  the  moun- 
tain districts,  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to 
Lugano.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year 
he  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  short-hved 
government  of  Tuscany  formed  after  the  flight 
of  the  Grand  Duke,  and  almost  simultaneouslv, 
when  Rome  had,  in  consequence  of  the  with- 
drawal of  Pius  IX.,  been  proclaimed  a  republic, 
he  was  declared  a  member  of  the  constituent 
assembly  there.  A  month  afterward  Mazzini 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  triumvirate,  with 
supreme  executive  power.  His  tenure  of  supreme 
authority  was  marked  by  wisdom,  moderation, 
and  success.  On  the  surrender  of  Rome,  by 
Mazzini's  advice,  however,  he  quitted  the  city, 
and  subsequently  returned  to  London.  At  his 
instigation  risings  in  Milan  (1853)  and  in  Pied- 
mont (1857)  were  attempted.  The  Sicilian  expe- 
dition of  i860  owed  as  much  to  the  organization 
of  Mazzini  as  to  the  command  of  Garibaldi.  In 
1865  he  was  elected  by  Messina  deputy  to  the 
Italian  Parliament;  but  the  election,  to  which  he 
himself  as  a  republican  would  have  declined  to 
accede,  was  canceled  by  the  Parliament.  In 
1865,  after  the  session  of  Venice  to  Italy,  his  sen- 
tence of  death  was  at  last  removed,  but  he  de- 
clined to  accept  such  an  "offer  of  oblivion  and 
pardon  for  having  loved  Italy  above  all  earthly 
things."  In  1870  he  set  outfor  Sicily,  but  was 
arrested  at  sea  and  carried  to  Gaeta,  where  he  was 
imprisoned  for  two  months.  Events  soon  made 
it  evident  that  there  was  little  danger  to  fear  from 
a  contemplated  rising,  and  the  occasion  of  the 
birth  of  a  prince  was  seized  for  restoring  him  to 
liberty.  The  remainder  of  his  life,  spent  partly  in 
London  and  partly  at  Lugano,  presents  no  note- 
worthy incidents.  For  some  time  his  health  had 
been  far  from  satisfactory,  and  he  died  at  Pisa, 


March  10,  1873.    The  Italian  Parliament  by  a 
tmanimous  vote  exprest  the  national  sorrow;  an 
eloquent  tribute  was  pronounced  by  the  presi- 
dent, and  a  public  funeral  took  place  at  Pisa,  his 
remains  being  later  conveyed  to  Genoa.     Mazzini 
said  of  himself,  "I  am  but  a  voice  crying  action," 
but  he  was  in  very  deed  far  more.     In  his  "  Duties 
of  Man,"  addrest  to  working  men, 
Eii  Tlewi   ^'  gives  perhaps  the  fullest  expres- 
sion to  thoughts  which  make  many 
consider  him  the  greatest  prophet  of 
the  nineteenth  century.     His  watchworas  were 
"duties,"  and  not  "rights" ;  self-sacrifice,  and  not 
self-seeking;   association,   and   not  competition; 
democracy,  and  not  government;  humanity,  and 
not  the  individual;  God,  and  not  the  opinions  of 
mankind.     Opposing  both  socialism  and  Chris- 
tianity as  they  were  presented  to  him,  he  said : 

Worldns  men,  brothent  When  Christ  came  »nd  changed 
the  face  of  the  world.  He  spoke  not  of  rishts  to  the  rich,  who 
needed  not  to  achieve  them;  nor  to  the  poor,  who  would 
doubtless  have  abused  them,  in  imitation  of  the  rich;  He 
spoke  not  of  utility,  nor  of  interest,  to  a  people  whom  interest 
and  utility  had  corrupted ;  He  spoke  cf  duty.  He  spoke  cl  love, 
of  sacrifice,  and  of  faith;  and  He  said  that  they  should  be  fint 
among  all  who  had  contributed  most  by  their  labor  to  the 
good  of  all.  And  the  word  of  Christ  breathed  in  the  ear  of  a 
society  in  which  all  true  life  was  extinct,  recalled  it  to  ex- 
istence, conquered  the  millions,  conquered  the  world,  and 
caused  the  education  of  the  human  race  to  ascend  one  degree 
on  the  scale  of  progress. 

RsFBRBKCBs:  A  translation  of  his  main  writing  appeared  in 
1891.  There  are  cheap  editions  of  his  DvHts  if  Man,  of 
his  ThoMfliU  on  Dtmccraey  in  Bnrop*,  and  his  literary 
essays. 

MEAD,  EDWnf  DOAK:  Author;  editor:  bom 
in  J849  at  Chesterfield,  N.  H.  He  spent  his  boy- 
hood on  a  farm  and  in  the  village  store,  but  m 
1866  entered  the  employ  of  Ticknor  &  Fields, 
publishers,  of  Boston.  From  1875  to  1879  he 
studied  at  English  and  German  tmiversities  and 
returned  to  America  in  1879,  since  which  time 
he  has  been  engaged  in  lecturing  and  other  liter- 
ary work.  He  was  editor  of  New  England  Mag- 
azine 1889-1901;  for  several  years  president  of 
Good  Citizenship  Society  and  the  XXth  Century 
Club  of  Boston.  At  present  is  director  of  Old 
South  Historical  Worlc  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  editor  of  the  International  Library.  Greatly 
interested  in  the  movement  for  universal  peace, 
he  was  appointed  delegate  for  American  Peace 
Society  to  the  congresses  held  in  Glasgow,  Rouen, 
Lucerne,  and  was  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee  at  the  congress  held  in  Boston  in 
1894.  Mr.  Mead  is  especially  devoted  to  the  bet- 
ter organization  of  the  world  and  the  using  of  the 
enormous  amounts  of  money  now  wasted  on 
great  armaments  in  constructive  efforts  for  the 
education  and  general  welfare  of  the  people.  He 
works  for  free  trade  and  for  the  public  control 
of  transportation  and  other  important  interests. 
He  is  author  of  "Martin  Luther:  A  Study  of  the 
Reformation,"  "The  Philosophy  of  Carlyle," 
"The  Roman  Church  and  the  Public  Schools," 
"Organize  the  World,"  "The  Influence  of  Em- 
erson," "The  Principles  of  the  Founders,"  etc. 
Address:  39  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

MEmfOniTES:  A  sect  of  Anabaptists  (9.  v.), 
followers  of  Menno  Simons,  and  found  in  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  America. 
First  appearing  in  Switzerland  in  1535,  in  1683  a 
colony  was  established  at  Germantown,  Pa.  In 
187 1  many  of  them  fled  from  Russia  to  America. 
At  first  they  refused  to  swear  in  courts  or  bear 
arms,  and  lived  a  quiet  indtistrial  life.  They  have 
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now  abandoned  any  unusual  social  views.     (See 
Akabaptists.) 

HERCAHTILISTS:  Mercantilists  is  the  name 
given  to  a  school  of  political  economy,  if  it  can  be 
called  a  school,  which  advocated  the  belief  gen- 
erally held  till  the  end  of  the  last  century  that 
wealth  consists  in  ^old  and  silver,  and  that  there- 
fore the  importation  of  gold  and  silver  and  ex- 
portation of  goods  to  obtain  gold  should  be  en- 
couraged by  the  State,  and  the  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver  and  importation  of  goods  should 
be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible.  How  this 
leads  to  the  balance-of-trade  theory  (g.  v.)  is  at 
once  apparent. 

The  mercantile  system,  also  called  Colbertism, 
restrictive  system,  and  commercial  system,  ob- 
tained from  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  its 
influence  is  still  felt.  Most  prominent  among 
the  statesmen  who  were  mercantilists  may  be 
named  Colbert,  of  France;  Frederick  the  Great, 
of  Prussia;  and  Cromwell,  of  England.  Serra, 
an  Italian,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century  pre- 
sented a  moderate  and  systematic  statement  of 
their  views  in  a  work  entitled  "A  Brief  Treatise 
on  Causes  which  make  Gold  and  Silver  Abound 
where  there  are  no  Mines."  Thomas  Mun,  in 
England,  a  generation  later,  wrote  a  valuable 
treatise  from  the  standpoint  of  the  mercantilists, 
called  "England's  Treasure  by  Foreign  Trade; 
or,  the  Balance  of  our  Trade  the  Rule  of  our 
Treasure,"  while  Sir  James  Steuart's  "Inquiries 
into  the  Principles  of  Political  Economy,'  pub- 
lished in  1767,  may  be  regarded  as  closing  the 
development  of  the  theory  of  mercantilism. 

To-day  no  one  holds  this  view  to  be  correct. 
(See  Balance  of  Trade;  Free  Trade;  Protec- 
tion.) 

MERCER,  JOHN  EDWARD:  Bishop  of  Tas- 
mania, Australia;  bom  in  1856  at  Bradford,  Eng- 
land; writer  on  sociological  topics;  educated  at 
Rossall  School,  Lancashire.  He  was  the  first 
Rossall  School  missionary  to  Newton  Heath, 
Manchester,  where  he  stayed  for  seven  years. 
Later  he  had  a  parish  for  the  working  classes  in 
the  outskirts  of  Manchester  for  five  years.  He 
was  vice-chairman  of  the  Manchester  branch  of 
the  Christian  Social  Union,  and  chairman  of  the 
Manchester  Social  Club ;  also  honorary  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society.  He  is  in 
sympathy  with  the  modem  ' '  Social  Movement "  in 
the  direction  of  securing  greater  equality  of  op- 
portunity and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth.  Author:  "Conditions  of  Life  in  a  Man- 
chester Slum";  "Social  Eauality";  "What  is  the 
World  External  to  Mind?  He  was  Moorhouse 
lecturer  for  1906-7  on  "The  Soul  of  Progress." 
Address:  Bishopscourt,  Fitzroy  Place,  Hobart, 
Tasmania. 

MERCHANTS'  GILDS.     See  Gilds. 

MESLIER,  JEAlf :  French  priest  and  Socialist ; 
bom  at  Mazeray-en-Champagne,  1664.  The  son 
of  poor  parents,  he  attracted  the  attention  of  a 
priest  who  taught  him  Latin,  and  secured  him  a 
tree  scholarship.  On  obtaining  his  theological 
degree,  he  was  ordained  priest  of  Etr^pigny,  where 
he  officiated  until  his  death  in  1729  or  1733.  It 
was  rumored  that  he  committed  suicide. 

Meslier  served  the  Church  faithfully,  and  did 
not  deem  it  consistent  with  his  clerical  duties  to 


voice  his  socialistic  views.  Upon  his  death,  how- 
ever, a  "testament"  was  found  in  which  he  set 
forth  his  political  creed.  "I  have  seen  and 
learned  the  mistakes,  abuses,  vanities,  follies,  and 
sins  of  humanity,  and  I  have  hated  them  and  ab- 
horred them.  During  my  life  I  have  not  dared 
to  speak  my  thoughts,  but  I  will  at  least  voice 
them  dying"."  After  criticizing  religion,  and  es- 
pecially the  Christian  Church,  whose  founder  he 
considered  an  impostor,  Meslier  points  out  the 
great  disparity  between  the  conditions  of  men, 
arguing  tnroughout  in  favor  of  the  lowly  and  op- 
prest,  and  advising  them  to  stand  shoulder  to 
shoulder  against  the  tyrants  of  the  earth. 

Meslier's  "testament"  attracted  great  atten- 
tion, especially  through  Voltaire,  who,  in  1762, 
made  an  abstract  of  the  work,  "rhe  entire  work 
appeared  in  three  volumes  (Amsterdam,  1864) 
under  the  title  "Le  Testament  de  Jean  Meslier." 

METATER,  THE  (from  Latin  medieta,  half),  is 
one  who  cultivates  a  farm  or  land  for  the  owner 
on  condition  of  retaining  a  portion,  usually  one 
half,  of  the  produce,  the  owner  generally  fur- 
nishing the  stock  and  tools.  Metayage,  or  the 
metayer  system,  prevails  in  Italy,  southern 
Prance,  and  to  a  large  extent  in  the  south  of  the 
United  States. 

METHODISM  AUD  SOCIAL  REFORM:  The 

evangelization  of  the  masses  was  the  distinctive 
purpose  of  John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  Method- 
ism; but  unintentionally  and  unconsciously  to 
himself,  for  the  fact  was  not  recognized  daring 
his  lifetime,  John  Wesley  became  not  only  the 
greatest  social  reformer  of  the  day,  but  possibly 
the  greatest  in  all  the  history  of  England.  The 
influence  of  his  work  is  felt  to  this  day  not  only 
in  the  country  where  Methodism  was  bom,  but  in 
every  land  where  Methodists  dwell. 

Tribute  to  the  influence  of  Methodism  as  a 
factor  in  social  reform  has  been  paid  by  the  fore- 
most historians.  "The  man  who  did  most  to 
reform  the  social  life  of  England  in  the  last  cen- 
tury was  John  Wesley,"  writes  W.  Moore  Ede,  in 
his  history  of  "The  Attitude  of  the  Church  to 
Some  of  the  Social  Problems  of  Town  Life."  "  The 
Methodists  themselves  were  the  least  result  of  the 
Methodist  revival,"  writes  J.  R.  Green  in  his 
"History  of  the  English  People."  "The  noblest 
result  of  the  religious  revival,"  continues  Green, 
"was  the  steady  attempt,  which  has  never  ceased 
from  that  day  to  this,  to  remedy  the  guilt,  the 
physical  suffering,  and  the  social  degradation  of 
the  profligate  and  the  poor."  Thomas  C.  Hall, 
in  his  work  on  "The  Social  Meaning  of  Modem 
Religious  Movements  in  England,"  says:  "Prob- 
ably no  factor,  nay  no  four  or  five  factors  together, 
may  be  said  to  have  had  the  same  social  influence 
for  the  future  of  England's  empire  as  the  Method- 
ist phase  of  the  evangelical  revival.  One  of  the 
great  blessings  of  this  social  activity  of  the  evan- 
gelical political  party  was  the  close  union  brought 
about  by  it  with  the  rising  trade-unions  of 
England.  There  is  no  prouder  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  working  democracy  than  the  his- 
tory of  trade-unionism.  Its  quiet,  steady,  tem- 
perate, cautious  advance  has  been  largely  due  to 
the  character  of  the  men  whom  Methodism 
trained,  and  the  sympathy  and  support  extended 
by  men  who  dared  the  reproaches  of  their  own 
class  in  society  and  struggled  for  their  brethren 
against  selfishness,  prejudice,  and  slander  to 
secure  justice  and  righteousness. 
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The  results  of  Methodist  activity  to  which  these 
historians  bear  tribute  weie  due  to  the  influence 
upon  the  character  and  life  of  his  followers  of  the 
tvpe  of  religion  which  John  Wesley  preached,  to 
the  interest  of  the  Methodists  in  the  poor  and 
ignorant,  and  especially  to  the  two  institutions 
which  were  distinctive  of  Methodism — the  class 
meeting  and  the  local  or  lay  preacher. 

John  Wesley  was  in  very  truth  "an  apostle  of 

the  poor."     His  interest  in  the  relief  of  the  poor 

began  while  he  was  a  fellow  at  Ox- 

«j.  J  ford  University.  One  of  the  rigidly 
^  observed,  if  not  required,  rules  of  the 
Holy  Club  was  that  its  members 
shotdd  give  awav  in  relief  of  the  poor  all  thej^  had 
left  after  providing  for  their  own  necessities. 
Wesley  in  later  years  wrote:  "One  of  them  had 
^£30  a  year.  He  lived  on  {,i%  and  gave  away  40 
shillings.  The  next  year,  receiving  £60,  he  still 
lived  on  £2  8  and  gave  away  £3  2 .  The  third  year 
he  received  (,^q  and  gave  away  {fit.  The  fourth 
year  he  received  {,\io\  still  he  lived  as  before,  on 
£.1%,  and  gave  to  the  poor  all  the  rest."  This 
one"  was  John  Wesley;  and  the  rule  here  laid 
down  he  observed  to  the  end  of  his  life,  never 
spending  upon  himself  more  than  {2%  a.  year. 
As  his  private  income  increased  his  charities  in- 
creased. His  private  charities  during  his  life- 
time aggregated  to  $150,000. 

Early  in  the  history  of  the  Methodist  move- 
ment Wesley  began  to  utilize  his  societies  fhis 
organizations  were  not  recognized  as  churcnes 
until  after  his  death)  for  the  relief  of  those  in  need 
and  the  distrest.  He  began  systematic  relief 
work  as  early  as  Nov. ,  1 740.  Under  date  of  Nov. 
3,  1740,  he  writes  in  his  journal,  that  in  order  to 
aid  those  who  are  out  of  work  he  took  twelve  of 
the  poorest  and  a  teacher  into  the  society  room 
where  they  were  employed  for  four  months  in 
carding  and  spinning  cotton.  He  divided  London 
into  twenty-three  districts  and  appointed  two 
persons  to  visit  the  poor  and  sick  in  each  district 
and  relieve  their  need.  The  visitors  were  en- 
joined to  observe  strictly  four  rules:  "(i)  Be  plain 
and  open  in  dealing  with  souls.  (3)  Be  mild, 
tender,  patient.  (3)  Be  cleanlv  in  all  you  do  for 
the  sick.  (4)  Be  not  nice."  "Wesley  never  ex- 
hibited greater  sagacity  than  in  these  four  rules, 
"Upon  reflection,"  wrote  he,  "I  saw  how  exactly, 
in  this  also,  we  had  copied  after  the  primitive 
Church.  What  were  the  ancient  deacons  ?  What 
was  Phoebe,  the  deaconess,  but  such  a  visitor  of 
the  sick.'" 

Out  of  the  work  performed  by  these  visitors  has 
come  the  organization  and  the  work  to-day  of  the 
"sisters"  in  the  Wesleyan  Church  in  England  and 
the  deaconesses  in  the  Methodist  Church  in  Amer- 
ica. The  first  Methodist  deaconess  was  Mary 
Bosanquet,  afterward  the  wife  of  the  eminent 
John  Fletcher.  She  also  founded  the  first  Method- 
ist orphanage,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  many 
similar  institutions  in  England,  Canada,  and  14  in 
the  United  States,  conducted  by  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church.  The  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  also  has  57  deaconess  homes,  34  stations 
in  this  country,  ip  deaconess  homes  in  Europe, 
p  in  India,  3  in  Chma,  and  i  in  Africa,  employing 
m  1907  793  deaconesses  and  436  probationers 
who  are  preparing  to  become  deaconesses.  These 
deaconesses  during  the  year  made  over  418,000 
visits  to  the  poor  in  their  homes,  nursed  5,500  sick 
in  their  homes  and  1 3,000  sick  in  hospitals. 

As  a  result  of  his  efforts  to  help  the  ixx>r  and 
the  sick,  Wesley  started,  in  connection  with  his 


headquarters  in  London  called  the  Foundry,  a 
medical  dispensary — the  first  free  dispensarv — 
after  which  the  Pinsbury  Dispensary  in  London, 
twenty  years  later,  was  modeled.  Tne  expense  of 
relievmg  the  poor  at  their  homes  became  so  great, 
and  the  profit  was,  comparatively,  so  little,  that 
Wesley  resolved  to  try  whether  ^ley  might  not 
receive  more  benefit  in  the  hospitals.  He  found 
hospital  treatment  to  be  less  expensive;  but  no 
more  good  was  done  than  before.  He  asked  the 
advice  of  several  physicians  for  the  sick,  but  with- 
out advantage.  He  saw  the  poor  people  pining 
away,  and  several  families  ruined,  and  that  with- 
out remedy.  Finally,  as  a  desperate  expedient, 
he  said:  'I  will  prepare  and  give  them  pb^ic 
myself."  This  he  was  competent  to  do.  For 
more  than  twenty-five  years  he  had  made  anat- 
omy and  phy.sic  the  diversion  of  his  "leisure 
hours."  His  knowledge  of  medicine  was  exten- 
sive, and  his  common  sense  made  it  of  practical 
value  to  many  persons.  His  "Primitive  Physic," 
of  which  at  least  twenty-three  editions  were 
issued  before  his  death,  grew  out  of  his  medical 
efforts  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Medical  aid  to 
the  poor  has  always  been  a  distinctive  feature  of 
Methodism.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  alone  in  this  country  there  are 
twenty-five  hospitals,  much  of  the  service  in 
which  is  free  to  poor  patients.  There  are  besides 
hospitals  and  free  dispensaries  in  foreign  lands. 

One  of  Wesley's  earliest  charities  was  a  wid- 
ows' home.  He  had  observed  for  some  years 
many  who,  altho  not  sick,  were  not  able  to  pro- 
vide for  themselves  and  had  no  relatives  or 
friends  who  took  enough  interest  in  their  welfare 
to  provide  for  them.  These  persons  were  chiefly 
feeble,  aged  widows.  Wesley  leased  two  houses 
near  by  and  fitted  them  up  so  that  they  were  warm 
and  clean.  He  took  in  as  many  widows  as  there 
were  room  for  and  provided  them  with  things 
needful  for  the  body.  There  are  now  many 
Methodist  old  people  s  homes,  ten  of  them  in 
American  cities  under  the  auspices  of  the  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church. 

The  Methodists  were  the  first  to  provide 
schools  in  England  on  an  extensive  scale  for  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  poor.  F.  V.  P. 
Painter,  in  his  "History  of  Educa- 
PevnUr  *'0"'"  says:  "Prior  to  the  beginning 
Ednsation  °^  *^®  present  century  (1800)  the 
education  of  the  masses  of  England 
was  almost  entirely  neglected.  To 
Robert  Raikes,  the  founder  of  the  Stmday- 
school,  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first  awak- 
ened an  interest  in  popular  education."  But  it 
was  a  Methodist  woman,  Sophia  Cooke,  after- 
ward the  wife  of  Samuel  Bradbum,  one  of  Wes- 
ley's preachers,  who  suggested  the  idea  of  the 
Sunday-school  to  Robert  Raikes,  and  fourteen 
years  before  Raikes  began  his  school  at  Glouces- 
ter, Hannah  Ball,  a  young  Methodist  lady,  had 
a  Sunday-school  at  High  Wycombe.  Forty 
years  before  Raikes  began  his  Svmday-school,  the 
Methodist  colliers  at  Kingswood,  after  a  sermon 
preached  bv  George  Whitefield  in  an  open  field, 
contributed  Si 00  toward  the  erection  of  a  school. 
Four  days  later  the  foundation  was  laid.  White- 
field  collected  Ssoo  and  Wesley  raised  the  balance. 
The  Kingswood  school  is  one  of  the  historic  Meth- 
odist institutions.  John  Weslev  also  established 
a  school  in  his  own  house  in  London,  in  which 
were  gathered  sixty  children  over  six  years  of 
a^.  schools  were  a  part  of  the  work  of  many  of 
his  societies  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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The  educational  spirit  displayed  by  Weslev  and 

his  followers  in  England  was  early  manifested 
in  America.  In  1780  small  subscriptions  were 
secured  for  a  seminary,  and  at  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1 784,  at  which  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  was  organized,  Cokebury  College  was 
provided  for,  and  Sept.  17,  1787,  it  was  opened. 
Connected  with  this  mother  Methodist  Church 
there  are  192  schools — 54  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, 47  classical  seminaries,  13  institutions  ex- 
clusively for  women,  in  the  U.  S. ;  55  foreign  mis- 
sion schools,  and  24  theological  institutions.  In 
these  schools  during  the  year  1906-7  there  were 
about  57,000  students.  There  are  fifteen  other 
branches  of  American  Methodism,  and  these 
together  have  probably  as  many  more  schools 
with  perhaps  as  many  students.  *  Of  these  other 
Methodist  churches  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  conducts  190  schools  with  about 
34,500  students. 

John  Wesley  also  provided  a  literature  for  his 
people.  Indeed  he  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
father  of  cheap  literature.  He  wrote  or  com- 
piled hundreds  of  volumes,  including  pamphlets, 
books,  and  magazines.  Many  of  his  publications 
were  in  the  form  of  penny  tracts.  By  these  pub- 
lications be  created  an  appetite  for  reading 
among  his  followers.  His  publications  were  the 
beginnings  of  the  Wesleyan  Book  Rooms  in  Lon- 
don and  Toronto  and  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
cerns in  New  York,  Cincinnati ,  and  Nashville.  The 
establishments  in  New  York  and  Cincinnati  are 
the  largest  denominational  publishing  houses  in 
the  world.  They  have  a  capital  of  $4,200,000  and 
their  annual  sales  aggregate  about  $3,500,000. 

In  the  course  of  his  labors  John  Wesley  found 
many  who  were  not,  strictly  speaking,  so  poor 
that  they  needed  alms,  but  yet  frequently  were  in 
want  of  a  small  supply  of  money.  Some  of  these 
persons  were  in  business  and  a  small  loan  for  a  few 
weeks  or  months  would  tide  them  over  difficulty. 
But  there  was  no  one  of  whom  they  could  bor- 
row, except  the  pawnbroker,  and  to  place  them- 
selves in  his  debt  was  almost  to  abandon  hope. 
Wesley  resolved  to  try  in  some  way  to  help  such 
persons.  So  he  devised  the  scheme  of  a  loan 
fund.  This  was  started  in  1746,  about  150  years 
before  a  similar  scheme  was  begun  by  a  philan- 
thropic gentleman  in  New  York.  John  Wesley 
exhorted  those  who  had  an  abundance  of  this 
world's  goods  to  assist  their  needy  brethren. 
Fifty  pounds  (about  $250)  were  contributed. 
This  sum  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  two  stewards, 
who  were  present  every  Tuesday  morning  in  order 
to  lend  to  those  who  desired  any  small  sum,  not 
exceeding  twenty  shillings  (about  $5).  which  was 
to  be  repaid  within  three  months.  The  amount 
which  one  person  might  borrow  was  afterward 
increased  to  five  pounds  (about  $25).  Out  of  this 
loan  fund  no  less  than  255  persons  were  relieved 
in  eighteen  months.  This  loan  fund,  or  "lending 
stock,"  as  an  institution  of  the  Methodist  socie- 
ties continued  for  a  number  of  years.  Among  its 
beneficiaries  was  a  cobbler  named  James  Lack- 
ington,  who  in  1775  borrowed  £5  with  which 
to  start  a  second-hand  book  shop  in  connection 
with  his  shoe  shop.  This  new  business  grew 
more  rapidly  than  his  cobbling  and  in  the  course 
of  time  he  gave  up  the  latter.  The  book  busi- 
ness developed  into  the  largest  second-hand  book 
store  in  London,  if  not  in  the  world.  It  made 
its  proprietor  immensely  wealthy,  and  the  year 
Wesley  died,  Lackington's  profits  from  his  busi- 
ness amounted  to  $25,000. 


Early  in  his  career  Wesley  became  a  pro- 
nounced opponent  of  African  slavery.  In  1758  a 
Mr.  Gilbert  of  Antigua  visited  England,  bringing 
with  him  four  slaves.  Two  of  these  were  con- 
verted under  Wesley's  preaching,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Wesleyan  missions  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  did  much  to  prepare  the  slaves  of 
those  islands  for  emancipation.  Wesley  and  the 
Methodists  and  the  forces  which  the  revival 
movement  called  into  being  were  the  power  which 
enabled  Wilberforce  and  his  associates  to  compel 
Parliament  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  English 
possessions.  Wesley  denounced  American  sla- 
very as  "the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the  sun."  His 
hostility  to  slavery  was  exprest  in  a  voltune  en- 
titled 'Thoughts  on  Slavery."  It  was  scattered 
widely  in  Europe  and  America,  and  probably 
exerted  a  greater  influence  upon  the  puolic  con- 
science than  any  other  book  ever  written.  The 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  its  first  conference, 
in  1784,  pronounced  slavery  to  be  "contrary  to 
the  golden  law  of  God  .  .  .  and  the  unalienable 
right  of  mankind,  as  well  as  every  principle  of 
the  Revolution."  The  first  person  arrested  in 
America  for  utterances  against  slavery  was  a 
Methodist  preacher,  the  Rev.  Jacob  Gruber. 
Slavery  divided  the  Church  in  1846. 

Among  the  most  important  contributions  of 
Methodism  to  social  reform  has  been  its  rela- 
tion to  the  trade-union  movement.     But  for  the 
Methodist  re\'ival  the  trade-union  as  it  is  known 
to-day  in  England  would  have  had  no  existence. 
The  miner  is  the  pioneer  of  the  Labor  movement. 
In  Methodism  he  found  a  faith  in  keeping  with 
his  sturdy,  hopeful  nature.     His  attachment  for 
that  church  is  of  long  standing,  and 
j^^j,^        dates  back  to  the  time  when  Wesley 
j^^  discoursed  to  the  pitmen  of  North- 

umberland and  Durham,  who  re- 
ceived him  with  open  arms.  With 
the  conversion  of  their  souls,  many  of  the  miners 
seemed  to  receive  the  gift  of  tongues  and  not 
alone  power  to  tell  of  the  exf>erience  of  salvation 
in  their  hearts,  but  a  consciousness  of  the  social 
and  industrial  wrongs  of  which  they  were  the 
victims,  and  to  protest  against  them.  Soon  they 
began  to  organize,  and  found  their  leaders  among 
their  class  leaders  and  local  preachers,  who  in  the 
class  meeting  and  pulpit  had  learned  to  think  on 
their  feet  and  express  themselves  from  the  plat- 
form in  forcible  speech.  They  learned  also  in 
their  religious  meetings  the  power  of  organiza- 
tion. "Can  there  be  any  more  striking  tribute 
to  the  influence  of  Methodism  upon  the  mining 
community,"  wrote  Mr.  T.  R.  Threlfall,  secretary 
of  the  Labor  Electoral  Association  in  1890,  "than 
the  fact  that  the  five  miners'  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons  have  all  been  trained  in  the  Methodist 
Church,  four  being  past  or  present  local  preachers  ? 
In  the  Parliament  of  1885  there  were  six."  Mr. 
Threlfall  stated  that  of  the  delegates  attending 
the  great  miners'  conferences,  when  from  three 
hundred  thousand  to  four  hundred  thousand  men 
are  occasionally  represented,  "it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  fully  one  half  served  an  appren- 
ticeship as  local  preachers." 

The  first  Labor  member  of  Parliament  and  the 
longest  in  service,  Mr.  Thomas  Burt,  is  the  son  of 
a  Methodist  miner  and  local  preacher.  Next  to 
Mr.  Burt  the  most  noted  and  influential  labor 
leader  has  been  Joseph  Arch,  oisanizer  of  the 
Agricultural  Laborers  Union.  He  was  a  local 
preacher  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  and 
his  power  was  due  to  that  fact.     Thorold  Rogers, 
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in  his  great  work,  "Six  Centuries  of  Work  and 
Wages,  says:  "I  do  not  believe  that  the  mass  of 
peasants  could  have  been  moved  at  all  had  it  not 
been  for  the  organization  of  the  Primitive  Meth- 
odists." 

That  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  retains 
its  interest  in  the  conflict  between  capital  and 
labor  is  indicated  by  the  following  from  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Board  of  Bishops  to  the  General  Con- 
ference of  1904:  "In  all  this  contention  (between 
employers  and  employees)  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  the  sympathy  of  the  Church  must,  to  a  large 
extent,  be  with  those  concerning  whom  Abraham 
Lincoln  quaintly  said,  'The  Lord  must  Uke  the 
common  people,  else  He  would  not  have  made  so 
many  of  them,'  doubtless  having  in  mind  the  fact 
that  when  Jesus  was  on  earth  '  the  common  people 
heard  Him  gladly.'  In  spite  of  all  the  blunders 
made  by  lalx>r  leaders  and  the  indefensible  acts  of 
their  followers,  philanthropic  men  must  wish 
them  success  in  every  lawful  efiort  to  better  their 
condition  and  secure  their  rights.  But  they  must 
learn  from  their  real  friends  that  every  act  of  vio- 
lence hurts  their  cause  and  that  law  and  order 
must  be  maintained  at  all  hazards." 

Methodist  laymen  and  local  preachers  are  still 
among  the  foremost  labor  leaders  in  England,  and 
not  a  few  Methodists  are  leaders  in  the  Labor 
movement  in  America.  The  first  twoparliamen- 
tary  secretaries  of  the  Trade-Union  Congress  of 
England,  Henry  Broadhurst  and  Charles  Fenwick, 
were  Methodists.  Mr.  Broadhurst  was  also  the 
fmst  representative  of  labor  to  hold  a  cabinet  po- 
sition. The  first  representative  of  labor  to  be 
knighted  by  the  kin^,  Edward  VII.  (1907),  Sir  W. 
S.  Crossman,  a  working  stone-mason,  is  a  Method- 
ist belonging  to  the  United  Methodist  Church. 

Methodist  labor  leaders,  like  their  founder, 
John  Wesley,  are  almost  invariably  ardent  advo- 
cates of  temperance.  In  the  temperance  move- 
ment Methodists  have  always  been  active  and  are 
so  to-day.  No  Methodist  minister  could  habitu- 
ally use  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage  and  re- 
main in  the  ministry.  Indeed  there  is  no  vice  or 
evil  which  affects  society  injuriously  to  which 
Methodism  is  not  strongly  antagonistic. 

D.  D.  Thompson. 

MEXICO:  A  federated  republic,  its  present 
constitution  dating  from  1857.  Composed  of  37 
states  and  3  territories.  Area,  767,080  sq.  m., 
with  a  population  (1900)  of  13,606,000,  or  17.7 
per  square  mile.  Of  these  19  per  cent  only  are 
white,  48  per  cent  of  mixed  race,  and  38  of 
Indian  race.  Of  the  mixed  and  Indian  races 
few  can  be  called  civilized.  Foreigners  number 
57,507,  of  whom  some  16,000  were  Spanish  and 
15,000  of  the  United  States.  There  are  about 
3,000,000  educated  whites.  The  capital  of  Mex- 
ico has  a  population  of  400,000;  Guadalajara, 
101,000;  Leon,  63,000;  Monterey,  63,000;  San 
Luis  Potosi,  6t,ooo. 

The  prevailing  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but 

there  is  no  State  Church  and  all  religions  are 

tolerated.     Education  is  backward, 

■tatl  tliu    ^^°  '*  ^  ""^  ^'^^  ^""^  compulsory 
Bwnanes    ^^^^  much  progress  is  being  made. 

There  were  (1904)  9,194  p^jvemment 

schools    (besides    infant    schools)    with    620,476 

pupils,  382,507  bovs  and  237,969  girls.     Industry 

IS    backward    and    agriculture    very    primitive. 

Mining   employs    100,000,    the   mineral   wealth 

being  very  great,  particularly  of  gold  and  silver. 

Mexico  is  the  largest  silver-producing  country 


of  the  world.  The  total  mineral  output  was  over 
$100,000,000  in  1904.  Coffee  and  cotton  are 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent,  tho  the  chief 
agricultural  products  are  wheat  and  sugar,  and  to 
a  less  extent  pinequin,  oranges,  dyewood,  maize, 
rice,  and  tobacco.  In  1904  there  were  119  cotton 
factories  with  27,706  employees,  and  466  tobacco 
factories.!  The  exports,  including  bullion,  in 
1906,  were  $135,027,000  ($92,633,000  to  the  U.S.); 
the  imports  were  $10^,884,000  ($72, 50^  from  the 
U.  S.).  Mexico  had,  in  1906, 13,515  miles  of  rail- 
way. The  Tehuantepec  Railway,  now  completed, 
connecting  the  two  oceans,  w'ill  compete  with 
the  Panama  Railway;  there  are  34,996  miles  of 
telegraphs,  3,466  post-offices,  transmitting  77,- 
807,143  newspapers  or  printed  materials,  64,752,- 
789  letters  or  cards.  The  mercantile  marine 
comprizes  32  steamers  and  29  sailing  vessels. 

The  government  of  Mexico  is  in  general  similar 
to  that  of  the  U.  S.,  with  executive,  legislative, 
and  judicial  branches.  The  president  is  elected 
for  SIX  years  by  electors  chosen  by  popular  vote. 
The  Congress  consists  of  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives elected  biannually  by  adult  male  suffrage 
and  senators  similarly  chosen,  two  for  each  state. 
Each  state  has  its  own  constitution  and  local  gov- 
ernment. The  revenue  (1906)  was  $51,269,008; 
expenditure,  $48,314,646.  The  funded  debt, 
445,  899,  901  Mexican  pesos  (about  $220,000,000), 
at  3-5  per  cent.  The  peace  strength  of  the  army 
is  34,500  (officers  and  men),  with  a  nominal  war 
strength  of  79,600.  There  is  a  small  fleet  navy  of 
4  gunboats  and  a  few  other  vessels,  manned  by 
198  officers  and  965  men.  Army  and  navy  are 
being  strengthened.  (For  general  industrial  con- 
ditions, see  Latin  America.)  Rapid  progress, 
however,  is  now  being  made  under  the  present 
generally  satisfactoiv  and  stable  administration 
of  President  Diaz,  who  has  been  in  power  almost 
continually  since  he  began  in  1875  as  a  military 
dictator.  Currency  questions  which  have  long 
been  unsettled  are  being  settled  and  a  gold  re- 
serve accumulated.  Large  loans  have  been  fa- 
vorably located  abroad.  Railways  are  extending, 
new  factories  being  built,  and  many  new  colonies 
receiving  concessions  from  the  government.  Pear 
of  yellow  fever  and  bubonic  plague  has  been 
mamly  banished  by  efficient  government  action. 

MICHABLIS,  OTTO:  Editor ;  bom  at  Lubeck, 
Westphalia,  1826.  Studied  law  at  Bonn  and 
Berlin;  was  deprived  of  his  position  in  conse- 
quence of  the  excitements  of  1848.  Then  betook 
himself  to  Berlin,  where  he  became  assistant 
editor  of  the  Abendzeitung,  and  after  its  suppres- 
sion, editor  of  the  Nattonalzeitung.  In  1861  was 
elected  to  the  Prussian  House  of  Deputies;  1867 
to  the  North  German  Reichstag.  He  held  sev- 
eral political  posts,  but  as  his  free-trade  princi- 
ples Drought  him  into  conflict  with  the  financial 
policy  of  the  government,  he  retired.  Died  Dec. 
13,  1890. 

MICHEL,  LOUISE:  Anarchist;  bom  Veon- 
court,  Haute-Mame,  France,  1839.  Winning 
distinction  by  musical  and  poetical  talents,  she 
opened  a  school  at  Montmartre,  Paris,  in  i860, 
'  but  early  became  an  active  revolutionist.  Dur- 
ing the  Commune  worked  on  committees  and 
fought  at  barricades  in  man's  uniform;  was  cap- 
tured and  condemned  to  death,  a  sentence 
changed  to  transportation;  went  through  all  the 
horrors  of  the  Versailles  prisons,  and  was  trans- 
ported to  New  Caledonia.     After  nine  years  the 
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amnesty  allowed  her  to  return,  a  more  determined 
anarchist  than  ever.  Several  times  imprisoned, 
she  escaped  to  London,  and  started  an  intema- 
^onal  school  in  Fitzroy  Street.  A  remarkable 
speaker,  she  was  often  heard  in  London,  address- 
ing Hyde  Park  meetings  and  venting  in  vehement 
French  her  hatred  of  the  bourgeoisie,  who  shed 
the  blood  of  her  comrades.  She  died  in  1905. 
She  was  author  of  ' '  Memoirs ' '  and  ' '  The  Microb^ 
of  Society,"  a  novel. 

MIDDLE  AGES:  The  Middle  Ages,  which  are 
usually  made  to  reach  from  about  the  fifth  cen- 
tury to  the  thirteenth,  form  a  period  of  great  eco- 
nomic and  sociol^c  importance.  Dr.  Ingram,  in 
his  "History  of  Political  Economy,"  says  of  the 
Middle  Ages: 

They  represent  >  vast  transition,  in  which  the  germs  of 
a  new  world  were  deposited,  but  in  which  little  was  fully 
elaborated.  There  is  scarcely  anything  in  the  later  move- 
ment of  European  society  which  we  do  not  find  there,  tho 
as  yet,  for  the  most  part,  crude  and  undeveloped.  .  .  . 


(For  details,  see  Ckristianitt  and  Social  Re- 
form; Church  and  Social  Rbporii;  Feudal- 
ism; Gilds;  Land;  Monasticism;  Education; 
Family;  Serfdom;  Slavery;  Woman,  etc.) 

UIKHAYLITCHEIIKO,  mitrofan  ivAiro- 
VICH:  Russian  member  of  the  Duma;  bom  in 
1 871;  representative  (Social  Democrat)  from  the 
Yekatermoslaf  province  for  the  first  Duma; 
peasant  of  the  village  Uritzovo,  Voronezh  Prov- 
ince; graduate  of  a  Zemstvo  school.  Served  in 
different  estates  as  manual  laborer  or  clerk,  af- 
terward as  miner  in  Shcherbinsk  mines.  When 
elected  he  was  working  at  the  Voznesensk  mines 
as  a  locksmith. 

MILITARISH  (for  the  movement  against  mili- 
tarism, see  articles:  Peace  Movement;  Inter- 
national Arbitration;  Interparliamentary 
Union;  American  Peace  Society;  Peace  So- 
ciety, English.  See  also  Navy)  :  The  following 
table,  with  its  enormous  total  of  $1,781,663,179, 


Ths  Miutarisu  or  thb  World 


COUKTBY 


Russian  Empire 

France  and  colonies. . 

Germany 

Austria- Hungary . ... 

Italy 

Turkey* 

India' 

Japan 

Great  Britain  > 

China  (old)* 

Spain 

United  States* 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

HolEind 

Rumania 

Sweden ^ 

Portugal , 

Persia 

Greece 

Brazil 

Servia 

Mexico 

Argentina 

Norway 

^::::::::::::: 

Dennwrk 

Venezuela 

Uruguay 

Colombia 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Switzerland 

Canada 

Montenegro  * 

Australia 

New  Zealand 

Transvaal  Colony 

Natal 

Cape  Colony 

Total  all  countries* 


Arut 


Peace 
strength 


1,100,000 

661,000 

614,000 

387.451 

160,000 

135,100 

119.000 

110,000 

104,100 

110,000 

110,000 

75.557 

50,000 

47.510 

4r,o55 

36,410 

3S.OOO 

33.446 

30,000 

19.000 

19.000 

17.S00 

16,600 

18,000 

18,000 

l6,fi 

15,000 

X4.0OO 

10.000 

5.800 

5.000 

4.000 

1.430 

141,000 

55.765 

15,000 

16,589 

11,000 

9.346 

6.336 

1.500 


5,089,606 


War 
footing 


4,000,000 
1,190,000 
1,760,000 
1,134,000 

*  750,000 

*  800,000 

*  40 1,097 
800,000 

*  800,000 
800,000 
300,000 
100,000 
143.000 
111,000 
108.000 
136.000 
110,000 
III  ,000 

75.000 
61,000 


1 10.000 
75, 000 

110.000 
70,000 


34.000 
50,000 
50,000 
35,000 


15,000 
60,000 
135,000 
167.195 
30.000 
69,414 
I8.S45 


15.161.351 


Annual 
expenditure 


$189,038,557 
155.997.117 
186,774,500 
65,065,000 
55,411,634 

*  17,500,000 
100,391,36s 

15.330,191 
133.156,500 

*  16,350.000 
31,834.700 

103,686,77s 

See  total 

5.700,000 

10.850.0 
9.000.000 

11,410.400 
7,991.540 

*  7,800,000 
3,656,500 

14.168,350 
4,061.336 
8,816,380 
8,117.000 
3,375,000 
3,000,000 
5,054,669 
3,081,884 
3.310,913 
1,335.000 
1.775.581 
See  total 
1.336.358 
7,913,431 
4,196,000 
40.600 
5. 184,410 
1.171.450 
1,113.00a 
717.450 
1.355.500 


ti. 136,911, 103 


Navt 


Peace 
forces 


69,000 
53.147 

8.3 18 
17.000 
31.000 


36,080 
119,000 


15,700 

46,050 

1. 150 

Noi 


War 
forces 


100,000 

101,500 

143.500 

11,993 


...navy 
>.76o|      15,000 
No  navy 

8,ooo| 

3,ioo|        S.ooo 

No  navy 
4.ooo|        7.300 
8,sool 

No  navy 

x,40o{ 

6,000 

1,000]        4.600 

No  navy 

7.ooo| 

4,ooo|        6,800 

No  navy 

No  navy 

600I           700 
•■»4Sl 

No  navy 

No  navy 

No  navy 

No  navy 

90o|        1,185 

No  navy 

No  navy 

No  navy 

No  navy 


517.650 


Expendi- 
ture 


*58.347.iii 
61.433.963 
58.113,500 
5,910,114 
14.676,794 
*  7.500,000 


14.457.036 
147.044.000 


7.393,400 
101,091.680 

See  total 


7,081,165 


3,751,000 
4,013,604 


1.516.67s 
9,471.150 


See  total 
6.317.033 
1.346.590 


S.453.348 
1,610,853 


See  total 
See  total 


See  total 


Total 
annual  ex- 
penditure 


$147 

118 

144, 

70, 

80, 

35. 

100, 

lis: 

16, 
39. 
S05. 

ii( 

5i 
17 

9. 
15. 

13| 

7. 
5. 

13. 

4, 
8, 
14 

4. 
3 


385.769 
431.190 
998,000 
985.114 
098,418 
000.000 
39 '.365 
687.118 
300.500 
150,000 
118.100 
778.455 
S1I.411 
700.000 
931.365 
000,000 
173,400 
016,144 
800.000 
173.173 
739.500 
063,336 
816,380 
444,033 
511.590 
000,000 
508,017 
703.737 
110,913 
135.000 
775.581 
457.330 
336.358 
.913,431 
196,000 
40,600 
.184.410 
.171.450 
.113,000 
717.450 
3S5.S0O 


t519.471.315     $1,781,663,179 


Ex- 
pendi- 
ture 
per 
capita 


$1.73 
5. 5* 
4.06 
1.44 

1.46 
0.43 
0.78 
6.4« 
0.06 

1.03 
1.4s 

1.78 

1. 54 

3.16 
1.40 

1.86 
i.oi 
0.81 
lis 
1.36 
1.50 
0.6$ 
1.51 
1.96 
0.30 
3.18 
i.it 
1.61 
1.13 
0.4« 
a.51 
o.s8 
1.39 
0.78 
0.88 
1.17 
1.31 
0.9S 
0.6s 
0.50 


»1.76S 


1  Cost  and  number  of  native  troops,  under  chiefs  and  rajahs,  not  included. 

'  The  report  of  Gr^t  Britain  includes  the  minor  colonies,  not  mentioned  separately,  e.  g.,  Ceylon.  Honglcong.  etc.;  the 
expenses  of  which  an  bome  chiefly  by  the  mother  country;  the  small  contributions  of  these  countries  toward  military  expense* 
are  included  under  Great  Britain. 

*  Turkey  does  not  publish  ita  budgeta;  the  expenses  here  given  are  estimates  of  the  ministry  of  war  for  1907  and  1908. 
'Thearmycf  China  is  being  reorganized;  the  old  army  is  that  of  190s;  the  new  one,  as  planned,  will  have  431,000  men. 

*  The  army  d  the  U.  S.  as  given  includes  native  troops  in  the  Philippines  and  native  and  Induin  scouts.  The  appropria- 
tions of  the  states  for  their  militia  are  not  included  in  this  expenditure. 

•Estimated.  .     „     .  ^ 

'War  expenditure  includes  ;Cioo,ooo  for  English  army  of  occupation  (4,880  men  in  1906). 

*  The  tribesmen  and  clansmen  furnish  their  own  arms;  that  is  the  reason  why  the  expenses  of  the  State  for  the  militia  are 
so  low. 

*  The  two  columns  for  expenditures  added  do  not  make  the  grand  total  as  given,  because  the  army  and  navy  t 
tor  Bely'       »iiaini    i  ^|«  found  combined  under  total  expenditure  of  their  respective  Golumns  only. 
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shows  the  extent  to  which  the  world  lies  burdened 
under  a  load  of  militarism.  Yet  it  must  be 
remembered  that  this  is  only  the  direct  annual 
expenditure  for  armies  and  navies.  To  this  vast 
sum  must  be  added  a  very  large  portion  of  the 
national  debts  of  the  world,  which  to  a  large 
extent,  particularly  with  the  larger  debts,  and, 
not  seldom  absolutely  wholly,  may  be  considered 
war  debts.  To  this  must  still  be  added  the 
enormous  sums  spent,  e.  g.,  in  the  United  States, 
for  pensions  to  officers  and  soldiers,  which  are  not 
included  in  the  table.  And  these  are  only  the 
public  costs.  Besides  this  are  the  private  losses, 
of  life  and  health  and  property,  incurred  by  war, 
besides  the  incalculable  economic  loss  involved 
in  the  diversion  of  millions  of  people,  in  times 
of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  to  the  service  of  the 
army  and  navy,  a  burden  which  robs  many  a 
country  for  years  of  its  best  young  manhood  and 
to  escape  which  much  of  the  best  voung  blood  of 
Europe  emigrates  to  the  New  World.  Moreover, 
no  European  country  pays  its  soldiers  sufficient 
wages  for  them  to  live,  save  for  the  barest  neces- 
sities, without  more  or  less  support  from  their 
family — estimated  in  the  case  of  Germany,  e.  g., 
to  amount  at  the  very  least  to  loo  marks  per  year, 
or  $15,000,000  annually.  The  table  aJso  indi- 
cates to  an  extent  the  uselessness  of  all  this 
enormous  waste  if  only  international  agreement  as 
to  disarmament  can  be  reached,  because  in  this 
list  will  be  found  countries  like  Switzerland  with 
no  standing  army,  save  a  militia,  and 
BznUnation  coimtries  with  practically  no  navy, 
of  Table  ^^^^  Belgiimi;  which,  altho  adjoining 
countries  bristling  with  guns,  are  as 
safe  or  safer  than  those  countries, 
simply  by  virtue  of  international  agreement.  In 
making  comparisons,  however,  between  countries, 
even  as  to  the  per-capita  military  expenditure, 
the  circumstances  of  each  country  must  be  re- 
membered. The  U.  S.,  for  example,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  its  standing  army  has  a  much 
higher  expenditure  than  Russia,  because  in  the 
U.  S.  wages  are  high,  and  the  U.  S.  pays  her 
soldiers  a  respectable  European  wage  besides  their 
living,  while  Russia  virtually  pays  her  million 
soldiers  nothing  besides  maintenance.  Other 
differences  between  countries  must  be  taken  into 
account.  The  same  amount  of  money  represents 
very  different  values  in  different  countries.  Na- 
tions differ  still  more  in  their  ability  to  pay  the 
same  per-capita  expenditure.  Still  other  differ- 
ences exist.  Only  m  a  very  general  waycan  the 
statistics  be  considered  comparable.  We  have 
grouped  at  the  end  those  countries  which  on  the 
whole  may'be  said  to  have  no  standing  army,  but 
depend  only  on  a  constabulary  or  militia.  Yet 
in  other  countries,  which  are  generally  considered 
to  have  a  standing  army,  the  army  really  amounts 
to  little  more  than  a  constabulary.  Again, 
different  countries  have  very  different  systems 
of  reserves.  Generally  speaking,  in  this  table  we 
have  only  enumerated  for  their  war  strength  re- 
serves to  the  age  of  thirty-two  or  thereabouts. 
The  real  fighting  strength  of  countries  like  the  U. 
S.,  with  small  standing  armies  and  depending  in 
case  of  war  laively  on  volunteers,  it  is  impossible 
to  estimate.  Extraordinary  expenses  have  been 
averaged.  Yet  when  all  is  said  such  a  statement, 
particularly  of  the  per-capita  expenditure,  and 
Still  more  01  the  final  totals,  have  deep  significance. 
One  fact  that  stands  is  the  very  great  cost  of 
navies  compared  with  armies,  an  expenditure  in 
which  the  U.  S.  now  figures  very  high. 


MILITIA  (from  Latin  milts,  a  soldier)  is  that 
portion  of  the  military  strength  of  a  nation  en- 
rolled for  discipline  and  practise,  but  local  in 
organization,  asid  onljr  called  into  actual  servic» 
when  necessary.  It  is  the  organized  national 
reserve,  and  includes  the  "voluntary"  organi- 
zations of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  S^tes, 
the  National  Guard  of  France,  and  the  Land- 
wehr  and  Landsturm  of  Germany.  The  British 
system  of  volunteers  originated  in  the  old 
Anglo-Saxon  fyrd,  and  the  warlike  features  of 
the  ancient  posse  comitates.  The  British  Gov- 
ernment appoints  lord-lieutenants  of  counties 
empowered  to  command  voluntary  organizations 
or  to  place  a  levy  by  ballot  upon  all  non-exempted 
persons.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  volunteers  are 
usually  sufficient.  The  militia  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1907  (including  the  militia  reserve, 
7,700;  yeomanry,  27,638,  and  volunteers,  337,- 
072)   is  495,447- 

In  the  U.  S.  the  militia  is  under  the  control  of 
Congress  in  time  of  war,  and  in  time  of  peace 
under  the  states,  subject,  however,  to  the  consent 
and  general  control  of  Congress.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  the  only  effective  militia  are  the  uniformed 
voluntary  organizations  maintained  in  many  of 
the  states  as  National  or  State  Guards. 

In  the  War  of  the  Revolution  ^here  were 
331,971  continentals  or  regulars  and  56,163  mili- 
tia. In  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  there  were  re- 
ceived into  service  3,690,401  men;  when  hostili- 
ties ceased  there  were  1,000,516  men  in  service, 
of  whom  978,000  were  volunteers,  "and  the  .na- 
tional enrolment  at  the  same  time  exhibited  an 
available  reserve  of  3,354,063  men.  In  1907 
the  National  Guards  numbered  about  115,000 
officers  and  men.  The  number  liable  to  serve  is 
about  16,000,000,  but  are  untrained. 

MILL,  TAMES:  Man  of  letters;  economist; 
bom  near  Montrose,  Scotland,  1773;  educated  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Was  licensed  as  a 
preacher  in  Scottish  National  Church,  1798;  but, 
changing  his  religious  views,  became  a  tutor  in 
the  family  of  Sir  John  Stuart,  and  accompanied 
him  to  London  in  1803  to  begin  a  literary  life. 

His  first  venture  was  a  periodical  entitled  The 
Literary  Journal,  in  1803,  continued  under  his 
editorship  till  the  end  of  1806. 

In  1806  he  commenced  his  "History  of  British 
India,"  which  he  carried  on  along  with  other  lit- 
erary work,  and  published  in  the  winter  of  1817- 
18 18.  The  impression  produced  by  this  history 
was  such  that,  in  1819,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
post  of  assistant  examiner  of  Indian  correspond- 
ence. In  1833  appointed  head  of  the  exammer's 
office,  where  he  had  the  control  of  all  the  depart- 
ments of  Indian  administration — political,  judi- 
cial, and  financial — ^managed  by  the  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  court  of  directors.  Shortly  after 
appointment  to  the  India  House  he  contributed 
the  articles  on  government,  education,  juris- 
prudence, law  of  nations,  liberty  of  the  press, 
colonies,  and  prison  discipline  to  the  "Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica."     In  1831-33  he  published  his 

Elements  of  Political  Economy,"  a  work  pre- 
pared primarily  with  a  view  to  the  education  of 
his  son,  John  Stuart  Mill. 

In  1808  he  became  acquainted  with  Jeremy 
Bentham,  and  was  for  many  years  Benthams 
chief  companion  and  ally;  he  was  not,  however,  a 
mere  disciple  of  Bentham,  but  a  man  of  profound 
and  orig^al  thought  and  learned  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  philosophy.     Between  1806  and  18 18 
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he  wrote  a  ^freat  manjr  articles  for  various  period- 
icals, his  principal  topics  being  education,  reform, 
freedom  of  the  press,  prison  discipline.  He  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Westminster  Review.  In 
1829  published  "An  Analysis  of  the  Phenomena  of 
the  Human  Mind."     Died  at  Kensington,  1836. 

MILL,  JOHH  STUART:  Philosopher;  econo- 
mist:bominLondon,T8o6;  son  of  the  Benthamite 
philosopher,  James  Mill  (9.  v.).  Educated  by  his 
father,  he  showed  phenomenal  precociousness, 
tho  subjected  to  the  strictest  mental  discipline; 
he  is  said  to  have  begun  Greek  at  the  age  of  three, 
and  by  the  age  of  twelve  to  have  read  most  of  the 
leading  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  At  the  a^  of 
fourteen  he  took  a  complete  course  in  political 
economy  and  then  had  a  year's  travel  in  Europe, 
and  returned  to  aid  his  fatJher  in  literary  work, 
imbibing  his  father's  Uberalism  and  skepticism. 
He  studied  law  with  John  Austin,  another  Ben- 
thamite. In  1823  became  clerk  in  the  India 
House,  and  remained  thirty-seven  years,  rising 
from  grade  to_  grade.  The  Westminster  Reviewvras 
established  in  1823  as  a  Benthamite  organ,  and 
Mill  began  contributing  to  it  at  once.  In  1843  he 
published  his  "Logic'  in  two  volumes;  "Some 
Unsettled  Questions  of  Political  Economy  "(1844); 
"Principles  of  Political  Economy  with  Some  of 
Their  Applications  to  Social  Philosophy"  (1848), 
an  epoch-making  book.  In  it  political  economy 
is  no  longer  "the  dismal  science"  of  cold  theory, 
but  the  practical  study  how  to  cure  economic 
evils;  tho  on  the  whole  of  the  orthodox  school, 
it  is,  nevertheless,  progressive.  In  1859  he  pub- 
lished "Liberty,"  also  "Thoughts  on  Parliamen- 
tary Reform,  "Representative  Government" 
(1861) ; "  Utilitarianism  "  (1862).  "  Subjection  of 
Women"  was  Mill's  next  work,  tho  not  published 
till  1869.  In  1865  appeared  his  "Exammation  of 
Hamilton's  Philosophy."  The  same  year  he  was 
elected  to  Parliament  for  Westminster,  tho  he 
refused  to  make  any  canvass  for  the  office.  His 
parliamentary  career,  however,  was  short  and  not 
marked.  His  subscription  to  the  election  ex- 
penses of  Mr.  Bradlaugh  and  other  independent 
acts  cost  him  his  seat  m  1868,  and  he  retired  to 
literary  life  at  Avignon.  Here  he  wrote  manv 
articles  and  essays^  and  for  his  last  public  work 
was  engaged  in  the  starting  of  the  Land  Tenure 
Reform  Association.  His  Autobiography"  ap- 
peared in  1873,  and  created  great  interest;  and 
in  it  Mill  relates,  step  by  step,  the  development 
of  his  views.  Beginning  as  a  Benthamite,  and 
working  for  the  utilitarian  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number,  in  the  autumn  of  1826,  he  tells 
us,  he  suddenly  asked  himself  the  following  ques- 
tion: "Suppose  that  all  your  objects  in  life  were 
realized;  tnat  all  the  changes  in  institutions  and 
opinions  which  you  are  looking  forward  to  could 
be  completely  effected  at  this  very  instant — 
would  this  be  a  great  joy  and  happiness  to  you? 
and  an  irrepressible  self-consciousness  distinctly 
answered  No  I  At  this  my  heart  sank  within  me. 
The  whole  foundation  on  which  my  life  was  con- 
structed fell  down."  Prom  that  change  he  went 
on,  he  tells  us,  to  materially  change  his  views.  He 
adopted  what  he  later  found  was  Carlyle's  anti- 
self-consciousness  theory,  of  happiness  not  as  an 
end,  but  to  be  attained  only  by  having  another 
aim ,  the  happiness  of  others,  or  some  art,  etc.  He 
learned  to  add  the  susceptibilities  to  intellect 
culture.  He  came  also  nnally  to  change  his 
social  views  to  a  position  where  he  could  say  of 
himself  and  his  wife:  "Our  ideal  of  ultimate  im- 


provement went  far  bejrond  democracy,  and 
would  class  us  decidedly  under  the  generm  name 
of  Socialists.  .  .  .  The  social  problem  of  the 
future  we  considered  to  be,  how  to  unite  the 
greatest  liberty  of  action  with  a  common  owner- 
ship in  the  raw  material  of  the  globe,  and  an 
Xil  participation  of  all  the  benefits  of  combined 
r'  (''Autobiography,"  1873).  He  died  at 
Avignon  in  1873.  After  his  death  his  essays  on 
socialism  were  published. 

HILLIOITAIRES.     See  Wealth. 

HILLS,  BERJAMm  FAT:  Social  and  ethical 
reform  worker;  bom  at  Rahway,  N.  J.,  1857; 
educated  at  Phillips  (Andover)  Academy;  first 
graduate  of  Lake  Forest  University,  III.;  or- 
dained to  ministry  in  Congregational  Church, 
1878;  pastor  Rutland,  Vt.;  a  very  prominent 
revivalist,  1886-97;  withdrew  from  orthodox 
church,  1897,  on  account  of  liberal  views;  con- 
ducted independent  religious  movement  in  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  1897-99;  minister  of  Unitarian 
Church,  Oakland,  Cal.,  1899— 1903;  founder  and 
first  permanent  minister  of  a  new  religious  organ- 
ization, the  Los  Angeles  Fellowship,  "an  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Encouragment  of  Trustful  and 
Unselfish  Living."  Editor  of  The  Fellowship 
Magazine.  Mr.  Mills  delivers  frequent  addresses 
al6n|;  constructive  religious  and  sociological  lines. 
He  IS  author  of  "Twentieth  Centurv  Religion," 
2  vols.;  "The  Divine  Adventure,"  'Power  from 
on  High,"  "Victory  through  Surrender,"  etc.  Ad- 
dress: Los  Angeles',  Cal. 

MILLS,  DARIUS  OGDEN:  American  finan- 
cier; philanthropist;  bom  in  Westchester  County, 
N.  Y.,  Sept.  s,  1825.  Started  on  a  commercial 
career  in  New  York  City  when  seventeen  years 
old.  He  went  to  Buffalo  in  184?  and  was  ap- 
pointed cashier  of  the  Merchants  Bank  of  Ene 
County.  Two  years  later  he  removed  to  San 
Francisco,  whence  he  traded  with  the  different 
mining  districts.  Subsequently  he  settled  as  a 
general  merchant  in  Sacramento,  and  also  bought 
gold  dust.  Later  he  estabUshed  the  banking 
firm  of  D.  O.  Mills  &  Co.,  now  the  leading  bank  of 
inner  California.  From  1864  to  1873  he  served 
as  president  of  the  Bank  of  California.  Soon 
after  his  retirement  his  successor  caused  its 
wreck  and  he  was  called  upon  to  reestablish  it. 
This  he  achieved  within  three  years.  He  then 
returned  to  New  York,  where  he  engaged  in  real 
estate  and  built  the  Mills  Building  on  Broad 
Street  and  three  Mills  Hotels— establishments 
where  food  and  lodging  can  be  obtained  at  a  mini- 
mum cost. 

MILLS,  HERBERT  ELMER:  Economist;  bom 

at  Salem,  N.  H.,  1861 ;  educated  at  Universities 
of  Rochester  and  Cornell.  He  is  author  of  "  The 
French  Revolution  in  San  Domingo"  (i8gi); 
"Practical  Economic  Problems"  (1893);  "The 
Labor  Problem  "  (1895).  Since  i8jo  Professor 
Mills  has  held  the  chur  of  econoimcs  at  Vassar 
College.  Address:  Academy  Street,  Poughkeep- 
sie,  N.  Y. 

MILLS,  HERBERT  V. :  Unitarian  minister ;  bom 
1856,  in  Accrington.  Apprenticed  as  an  engi- 
neer, he  left  this  position  and  eventually  became  a 
Unitarian  minister,  with  a  chapel  at  Hamilton 
Road,  Liverpool,  and  more  recently  at  Market 
Place,  Kendal.     He  founded  the  Home  Colonisa* 
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tion  Society  in  1887,  and  is  now  a  leading  director 
of  the  Stamwaite  Colony,  an  experiment  at  em- 
ploying the  unemployed.  (See  Labor  Colo- 
nibs.)  Author:  "Poverty  and  the  State,"  and 
other  books  and  essays. 

MIIIERS'  unions  (for  the  United  States,  see 
articles  United  Mine  Workers;  Western  Fed- 
eration OF  Labor):  In  Great  Britain  the 
miners'  unions  are  among  the  strongest  trade- 
union  bodies.  There  were  in  1 904  some  69  unions 
(50  registered),  with  2,197  branches  and  501,248 
members.  Of  these  the  strongest  unions  are  the 
Durham  miners  (89,914  members),  oi^ganized  in 
1869;  the  Yorkshire  miners  (56,690),  1858;  the 
Northumberland  miners  (23,364),  186^;  the  Der- 
bjrshire  miners  (24,439),  1880;  the  Nottingham 
miners  (30,982),  1880;  the  Lanarkshire,  ScoUand, 
miners  (25,^00)  and  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
Miners'  Federation  (33.301),  1897;  and  the  large 
South  Wales  Miners  Federation  (117,097),  1898. 
A  general  (British)  Miners'  Association  was  formed 
as  early  as  1 84 1 ,  but  did  not  endure,  tho  for  a  time 
largely  influential.  The  present  Miners'  Federa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  (organized  1887),  including 
the  large  majority  of  the  miners,  and  is  one  of 
the  strongest  trade-union  bodies  in  the  world. 
By  its  size  and  strength  it  plays  a  leading  part 
in  the  British  Trade-Union  Congress  and  has  de- 
veloped international  relations  with  Continental 
miners.  Historically  the  miners  have  always 
been  somewhat  in  uie  lead,  in  reaching  early  ef- 
fective otganization,  in  getting  the  sliding  scale 
and  arbitration,  in  entering  political  activity, 
altho  doing  this  before  the  present  socialistic 
movements,  their  representatives  were  elected 
largely  as  Liberals,  and  many  of  the  unions  have 
so  continued,  so  as  to  form  a  class  by  themselves 
known  as  miners'  members,  distinct  from  the 
Labor  Party,  and  on  most  points  less  radical. 
(For  other  countries,  see  those  countries.) 

mniMnM  wage:  On  July  18,  1874,  Mr. 
Llovd  Jones,  a  journalist  in  active  touch  with 
trade-unionists,  wrote  in  The  Beehive,  a  labor 
paper,  against  the  sliding  scale  then  prevalent  in 
many  industries,  particularly  in  the  Northumber- 
land mines.  He  declared  the  sliding  scale  dan- 
gerous and  demanded  that  a  minimum  wage  should 
be  fixed,  below  which  wages  should  not  fall  under 
any  conditions.  Other  writers,  notably  Professor 
Beesly,  supported  Mr.  Jones,  and  ever  since  the 
minimum  or  living  wage  has  been  much  dis- 
cust,  and  recently  widely  advocated,  especially 
in  England.  One  of  the  points  in  the  early  dis- 
cussion was  the  question  whether  the  State  had 
any  right  to  interfere  with  the  private  compen- 
sation between  employer  and  employee.  This 
seems  no  longer  a  questionable  matter  since  the 
State  has  enferced  a  number  of  laws  embodying 
this  principle — laws  passed  by  legislative  bodies 
in  very  many  countries. 

It  appears  from  the  studies  of  Charles  Booth 
in  London,  and  Mr.  R.  S.  Rowntree  in  York,  that 
about  1 2,000,000  people  in  Great  Britain  alone  are 
living  just  on  or  below  the  level  of  bare  subsist- 
ence. The  agitation  in  behalf  of  a  mmimum 
wage  has  already  such  an  effect  that  public  au- 
thorities in  England,  both  central  and  municipal, 
have  introduced  clauses  into  their  contracts  to 
the  effect  that  wages  must  not  fall  below  a  cer- 
tain standard  for  specified  work.  Investigations, 
however,  soon  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  law 
was  circumvented,  not  directly  but  indirectly,  by 
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the  contractors  paying  a  correspondingly  lower 
price  on  work  done  for  private  customers,  for  in- 
stance in  the  tailor's  trade. 

The  agitation  in  England  is  now  occupied  with 
the  education  of  the  public  in  this  respect  and 
with  the  passing  of  laws  which  will  obviate  the 
possibility  of  acts  of  injustice  like  the  one  just 
mentioned.  It  is  proposed  that  all  employers  be 
compelled  to  pay  a  minimum  wage,  not  in  one 
locality  only,  not  in  one  line  of  industry  only,  but 
everywhere  and  in  all  lines  of  work.  The  agi- 
tators have  found,  however,  that  all  well-organ- 
ized trades  had  already  largely  taken  care  of  this 
matter  as  far  as  they  were  concerned.  The 
question  narrowed  itseU  down,  consequently,  to 
the  tmorganized  trades  and  to  women  wage- 
earners.  The  discovery  was  made,  moreover, 
that  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing  was  practically 
the  same  all  over  Great  Britain,  but  that  rents 
varied  greatly.  The  agitators  propose,  therefore, 
that  a  centr^  board  should  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  what  wages  will  suffice  to 
maintain  workers  in  physical  and  mental  health 
in  the  different  localities,  and  to  fix  the  minimum 
wage  accordingly.  It  is  proposed  that  local 
boards  will  be  entrusted  witn  the  administration 
of  the  Minimum  Wage  Act — to  be  passed  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  central  board. 

The  advocates  of  this  plan  point  to  the  great 
success  which  similar  laws  have  had  in  Austral- 
asia, especially  in  Victoria  and  New  Zealand, 
where  wages  liave  risen  all  around  instead  of  the 
minimum  wage  becoming  the  standard  wage  as 
some  people  feared.  They  point  also  to  the  fact 
that,  since  the  real  difference  in  the  cost  of  living 
is  rent,  both  employers  and  employees  would  be 
willing  to  go  to  tne  country,  where  this  item  is  so 
much  lower.  The  direct  benefit  of  such  a  law 
would  be  the  decrease  of  pauperism ;  the  indirect 
but  vastly  more  important  one  the  increase  of 
physical  and  mentiu  efficiency  of  the  working 
men. 

Concerning  the  working  of  the  Australasian 
minimum  wages  laws  Fabian  Tract  on  "The  Case 
for  a  Legal  Iluiimum  Wage  "  says : 

The  New  Zealand  Artritntion  Acta,  the  effect  of  which  has 
been  the  inititution  of  legal  minimum  rata  of  wages  on  the 
basis  of  what  each  tiade  arbitnted  upon  will  bear,  entaOs 
upon  the  members  and  officials  of  the  Conciliation  Boards 
and  the  Court  of  Arbitration  a  vast  amount  of  labor  in 
settling  multitudinous  points  of  great  difficulty  which  would 
not  aiiae  here  under  a  minimum  wage  law.  Some  idea  cf 
what  those  bbors  have  been  may  be  formed  from  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  "State  Experiments  in  Australia  and 
New  Zealand."  by  the  Hon.  William  Pember  Reeves: 

"The  trades  that  have  come  under  the  awards  of  the 
tribunals  have  been  those  of  the  bootmakers,  seamen,  gold- 
miners,  coal-miners,  printers,  tailors,  milleis,  carpenters, 
plumbers,  painters,  molders,  drivers,  saddlers,  tailoresses. 
dressmakers,  sawmillers,  engineers,  iron- 
workers,   furniture- makers,    bakers,    confec- 

Awtrallaa  doners,  butchers,  grocers'  assistants,  and 
y  others  of  less    importance.     The    questions 

"**  arbitrated  upon  have  already  included  most 
of  the  hard  nuts  which  students  of  labor  con- 
fficts  know  BO  well.  Among  them  are  hours 
at  labor,  holidays,  the  amount  of  day  wages,  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  piece-work,  the  proportion  m  apprentices,  the  facili- 
ties to  be  allowed  to  tiaoe-nnion  officials  for  interviews  with 
their  men,  tlie  right  of  emtdoyers  to  engage  non-unionists, 
or  to  discharge  or  refuse  to  enga|p  unionists,  the  conduct  of 
unionists  in  refusing  to  work  side  by  side  with  'ftee  laborers,' 
and  pressure  exerted  by  employers  to  induce  them  to  join  a 
private  benefit  society. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  hardness  of  the  nuts  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Reeves,  they  have  been  successfully  crmcked  without  any 
serious  strain  upon  the  machinery  provided  for  the  purpose, 
or  any  strong  or  widdy  spread  dissatisfaction  arising  with 
the  methods  adopted. 

Again,  the  Shops  and  Factories  Act  of  the  State  of  Victoria, 
Australia,  which  so  far  is  the  boldest  experiment  entered  upon 
for  the  stamping  out  of  sweating  and  industrial  parasitism, 
necessitates  an  elaborate  system  of  huiuiry  and  inspection 
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in  each  trade  brought  under  the  act.  The  meuuie.  beiides 
beins  one  for  the  regulation  of  factories  and  shop*  on  the 
ordinary  lines,  alto  contains  clauses  which  make  it  an  actual 
wiitiitwfim  wage  law.  and  accordingly  deserves  special  atten- 
tion. 

The  act  as  passed  in  1896  provided  for  the  appointment  01 
■pedal  boards  to  fix  wages  and  piece-work  rates  for  persons 
employed  either  inside  or  outside  factories  in  making  clothing 
or  wearing  apparel  or  furniture,  or  in  breadmaking  or  baking, 
or  in  the  business  of  a  butcher  or  seller  of  meat.  Special 
boards  might  be  appointed  for  any_  process,  trade,  or  business 
utnally  or  frequently  carried  on  in  a  factory  or  workroom 
provided  a  resolution  had  been  passed  by  either  House  of 
Parliament  dedaring  it  to  be  expedient  to  appoint  such  a 
beard.  The  spedal  beards  were  to  consist  of  not  less  than 
four  or  more  than  ten  members  and  a  chairman,  and  to  hold 
office  for  two  years.  Half  the  members  (elected  as  prescribed) 
were  to  be  representatives  of  employers  and  half  of  employees. 
If  the  employers'  or  employees'  representatives  were  not 
elected  the  Governor  in  Council  was  Riven  the  power  to 
appoint  representatives.  He  was  also  empowered  to  fill  all 
vacancies.  The  members  of  a  board  might  elect  a  chair- 
man (not  being  one  <d  such  members):  if  they  did  not  elect  a 
chairman  the  Governor  in  Council  might  appoint  one.  The 
members  of  these  boards  were  to  be  paid  loi.  per  full  day, 
iS.  per  half  dav,  the  chairman  £t  (ler  day  with  traveling 
allowances.  A  board  might  fix  either  time  rates  or  piece-work 
rates,  or  both;  mi^ht  also  fix  the  hours  for  which  the  rate  of 
wages  was  determmsd,  and  the  payment  for  overtime,  and 
in  fixing  wages  might  take  into  consideration  the  nature, 
kind,  and  class  of  work,  and  the  mode  and  mannerin  which  the 
work  was  to  be  done,  the  age  and  sex  of  the  workers,  and  any 
matter  which  might  be  prescribed  by  regulation.  A  board 
could  settle  the  proportion  of  apprentices  or  imorovers  to  be 
employed  in  any  process,  trade,  or  business,  and  the  wage  to 
b«  paid  to  them;  and  in  fixing  such  wa^  might  consider  age, 
lex,  and  experience.  The  determination  of  a  special  board 
was  to  apply  to  every  dty  and  town  and  might  be  extended 
by  the  Govemor  in  Council  to  any  borough  or  shire  or  part 
of  a  shire.  A  board  could  determine  that  nunufacturen 
might  be  allowed  to  fix  piec».work  ntes  based  on  the  minimum 
wage.  That  is  to  say,  the  board,  after  fixing  time  wages  it- 
9^.  might  leave  it  to  employers  to  pay  a  fair  equivalent  to 
their  piece-workers.  The  Chief  Inspector  might,  however, 
challenge  any  rate  so  paid,  and  the  employer  might  have  to 
Justify  it  before  the  board. 

'The  boards  set  up  for  the  baking,  dothin^,  bootmaldng. 
thirt-making.  and  underdothing  trades,  in  spite  of  intricate 
complications,  found  it  possible  to  amve  at  determinations 
whicl)  have  given  generu  satisfaction.  The  furniture  trade 
board  had  the  most  onerous  task,  as  certain  sections  of  the 
trade  are  in  the  hands  cf  the  Chinese,  whose  idea  of  honoring 
factory  acts  at  this  kind  is  to  contravene  them.  Though 
collusion  between  Chinese  masters  and  their  Chinese  work- 
people to  outwit  the  inspector  in  matters  of  wages  and  hours 
was  glaringly  obvious,  the  cunning  of  the  yellow  man  was 
too  often  superior  to  that  of  the  representative  of  the  law 
when  it  became  a  question  of  secunng  legal  proof  that  the 
r^ulationt  had  been  broken.  Yet  even  here  sweating  has 
bMn  checked  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  the  conditions  of 
the  trade  in  1901  were  reported  as  far  superior  to  those  pre- 
vailing before  the  establishment  of  the  wages  board. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  alleged  tendency  of  a 
minimum  wage  to  become  the  maximum  has  not  shown  itself. 
In  May,  1901,  the  Chief  Inspector  asserted  that  whereas  in  the 
clothing  trade,  in  igoi,  the  minimum  wage  for  adult  males 
was  4  SI.  per  week,  the  average  paid  was  531.  6d.  For  adult 
females  the  minimum  was  20s..  the  average,  >ii.  sd.  He 
instanced  similar  differences  in  the  boot,  furniture,  and 
thirt-maldng  trades. 

Owing  to  the  favorable  results  of  the  working  of  these  six 
boards,  twenty-six  other  trades  have  been  brought  under  the 
operation  of  the  act — among  others,  the  aerated  water  trade, 
artificial  manure  making.  Bedstead  making,  brassworldng, 
brewing,  brickmaking.  coopering,  dressmaking,  jam-making, 
iron-moldrrs,  pastry  cooks,  plate-glass  making,  stonecutting. 
Unsmithing.  woodworking,  etc..  etc. 

By  the  end  of  1904  determinations  had  been  made  by  the 
above  thirty-two  tSoards.  except  in  the  case  of  the  tinsmiths. 
where  the  fixing  of  piece-work  rates  caused  delay.  In  all 
cases  rises  in  wages  had  been  made,  and  in  nearly  every 
instance  the  staff  of  inspectors  reported  that  the  decisions  at 
the  boards  had  been  acted  upon  without  any  serious  friction 
taking  place.  In  two  industries  only  does  it  appear  ;that 
trouble  arises.  One  is  the  furniture  trade,  which  suffers 
from  the  blight  of  yellow  labor.  According  to  the  Chief 
Inspector's  report  ox  Dec.,  1^04,  a  case  of  evasion  by  a 
white  firm  engaged  in  the  furmture  trade  was  discovered,  and 
the  employer  was  compelled  to  band  over  to  his  underpaid 
workmen  the  sum  of  JC40  each.  It  should  be  mentioned  in 
passing  that  a  weakness  d  the  act  is  that  no  provision  appears 
to  be  made  for  punishing  the  men  as  well  as  the  employers 
in  a  case  of  collusion.  The  other  of  the  two  troubled  trades 
is  that  of  dressmaking.  Here  dissatisfaction  has  been  caused 
by  the  low  minimum  wage  fixt  by  the  board,  which,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  all  the  other  boards,  based  its  award 
upon  the  prindple  of  giving  what  the  trade  would  bear. 
-    In  1903  a  court  was  created  in  order  that  appeals  against 


the  determinations  of  the  wages  boards  might  be  heard. 
By  Dec.,  1904,  only  one  case  had  come  before  the  court 
— an  ai>pcal  by  the  employers  in  the  artificial  manure  indus- 
try against  a  decision  fixing  a  minimum  wa^  of  40s.  6d. 
The  employers  were  suocesuul,  the  award  being  reduced  to 
j6s.  This  dearth  of  employment  for  the  Appeal  Court  may 
tairly  be  taken  as  further  evidence  that  the  act  is  worldng 
smoothly. 

The  Victorian  Act,  t896,  was  intended  as  an  experiment 
to  be  tried  for  three  years  only.  In  1899  it  was  amended 
slightly  and  extended  for  two  yean  plus  a  session  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  1901,  when  a  sudden  disaolution  of  the  Victorian 
Parliament  endangered  it,  an  act  was  got  through  again 
extending  its  life,  this  time  until  1905.  'The  Chief  Inspector 
of  Factories,  in  Dec.,  1904,  reported  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
act  being  made  a  permanent  one.  Last  year  (1905)  the  act 
was  again  renewed. 

Rbfsrbncbs:  FoWaii  Tract  >s8  (igofi);  Panons,  Th*  Slery 
of  Ntw  Ztaland,  pp.  787-790. 

ILUIUIG  (for  statistics  of  production,  see  arti- 
cles Coal;  Gold  and  Silvbr;  Iron.  See  Miners' 
Unions;  United  Miners  op  America;  Western 
Federation  op  Miners)  : 

The  following  article,  contributed  by  Mr.  Peter 
Roberts,  presents  the  economic  and  industrial 
conditions  in  coal-mining  in  the  United  States. 
(For  other  countries,  see  those  countries;  also 
Wages,  etc.) 

The  value  of  a  mine  depends  upon  the  cost  per 
ton  the  coal  can  be  produced,  which  varies  in 
every  mine.  In  no  industry  are  fortunes  made 
more  rapidly  and  in  none  are  they  lost  as  quickly 
if  conditions  ate  unfavorable.  Cost  of  mining 
depends  upon  the  depth  at  which  coal  is  fotmd, 
the  capital  necessary  to  develop  it,  the  purity  and 
thickness  of  the  seam,  the  ease  or  difficulty  m  de- 
veloping the  mine,  the  amount  of  water  encoun- 
tered, the  character  of  the  floor  and  roof,  the 
amount  of  gas  encountered,  the  presence  of  faults, 
and  the  market  reputation  of  the  coal.  Another 
item  that  must  be  considered  is  the  labor-supply 
and  the  quality  of  the  men  available. 

The  capital  sunk  in  the  6,000-odd  mines  in  the 
U.  S.  cannot  be  accurately  estimated.  In  the 
anthracite  industry  it  takes  Sjoo.ooo  to  sink 
shafts,  develop  the  mines,  and  biuld  the  necessary 
equipment  to  get  out  the  coal  and  prepare  3,500 
tons  per  day  for  market.  A  bitummous  mining- 
plant  is  not  as  expensive ;  the  average  bituminous 
plant  of  the  above  capacity  would  not  cost  more 
than  half  the  above  sum.  Of  course,  it  largely 
depends  upon  the  geological  conditions  of  the  coal- 
fieids  to  be  developed.  Taking  the  coal  industry 
in  general,  it  requires  a  capital  of  $2.50  for  every 
ton  of  coal  marketed. 

The  item  of  labor  expenses  is  bj  far  the  most 
important  m  the  coal  industry.    The 

Wami  of    ^*8*^  °^  ^^  mine  employees  depend 

EmnlaTeai  "P****  ^^^  price  paid  per  ton  and  the 

'    '       number  ot  tons  mined.     Those  paid 

by  the  day  depend  upon  the  amount 

paid  per  day,  and  the  number  of  days  worked  in 

the  year. 

The  contests  about  wages  have  been  long  and 
often.  The  lowest  point  reached  per  ton,  in  mod- 
em times,  was  in  1897,  when  miners  were  paid 
about  forty-five  cents  per  ton  for  mining  bitumi- 
nous coal.  The  rate  to-day  is  double  that.  The 
wage  of  day-workers  is  regulated  by  the  price 
paid  per  ton  for  minine.  Skilled  workmen  get 
from  $».5o  to  S3  a  day,  helpers  from  $1.75  to  12. 
Wages  in  the  anthracite  and  bituminous  mines 
are  about  the  same  to-day,  but  the  length  of  the 
work-day  in  the  former  is  nine  hours  and  in  the 
latter,  where  the  United  Mine  Workers'  Associa- 
tion is  dominant,  eight  hours. 

The  bane  of  mine  workers  is  intermittent  labor. 
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Taking  the  employees  as  a  whole,  the  average 
year  would  not  give  them  330  days'  employment, 
while  years  of  industrial  depression  cuts  the  figure 
down  thirty  or  fifty  days.  This  is  inevitable  and 
caused  by  the  average  atmospheric  temperature  of 
the  year,  the  change  of  the  seasons,  the  variation 
of  industrial  activity,  and  the  excessive  develop- 
ment of  mining-plants  beyond  market  capacity. 

Intermittent  labor  is  the  cause  of  industrial  fric- 
tion.    Three  dollars  a  day  for  eight  or  nine  hours 
is  good  pay  for  men  of  the  skill  and 
j^»^^^jt^  » trtuning  needed  in  mining,  but  as  they 
I^ai       S^^  °°^y  '°°  <i*y?'  work  in  the  year, 
the  annual  wage  is  hardly  enough  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  a  family 
living  according  to  the   American  standard  of 
living.     If  the  wages  fall  from  30  to  30  per  cent 
and  coincident  with  the  fall  of  wage,  fewer  days' 
employment  at  the  mines,  we  see  that  the  $600  a 
year  may  easily  be  cut  one  half.     These  condi- 
tions have  occurred  and  may  yet  occur  in  the  in- 
dustry and  produce  the  grave  crises  which  have 
attracted  world-wide  attention. 

Another  fact  that  has  aggravated  labor  condi- 
tions in  this  industry  is  the  advent  of  so  many 
foreign-speaking  men  into  the  industry.  More 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  labor  employed  in  the 
mines  of  Pennsylvania  is  non-English-speaking. 
The  Slav,  Lett,  Italian,  and  Magyar  have  a  stand- 
ard of  living  much  lower  than  the  American, 
hence  they  are  able  to  work  for  lower  wages,  and 
still  save  money  to  enable  them  to  live  during 
days  of  idleness.  This  replacement  of  English- 
speaking  employees  has  gone  on  for  the  last 
twenty  years,  so  that  to-day  the  majority  of  the 
labor  force  in  the  industry  is  from  the  south- 
eastern countries  of  Europe.  The  competition 
between  these  two  elements  of  the  mining  labor 
force  goes  on  daily.  The  mining  of  coal  becomes 
daily  more  difficult  and  the  English-speaking 
miner  cannot  compete  with  the  Slav  or  Itaban ;  the 
one  pushes  out  the  other,  and  mining  communities 
that  were  once  abodes  of  prosperous  English, 
Irish,  Scotch,  Welsh,  and  German  wage-earners 
are  to-day  wholly  given  over  to  the  "foreigners." 
The  recent  immigrants  from  southeastern 
Europe  have  sturdy  bodies  and  willing  hands, 
but  they  are  ignorant,  superstitious,  unclean,  and 
intemperate.  These  qualities  are  prominent  in 
communities  settled  by  them,  so  that  their  homes 
are  far  from  what  American  homes  are,  the  prev- 
alence of  the  saloon  is  astounding,  and  the  record 
of  crime  is  appalling. 

The  "foreigners'   are  found  not  only  in  Penn- 
sylvania, but  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Colorado, 
and   West  Virginia.     Farther  south 
Tereira     '^  ^^  Appalachian  fields,  in  Ken- 
Laborni     ^ucky  and  Tennessee  and  Alabama, 
the  presence  of  the  negro  and  moun- 
tain white — men  who  work  for  sev- 
enty-five cents  and  $1  a  day — ^keeps  out  the  "for- 
eigner."    Another  cause  is  that,  coming  to  the 
States   above  mentioned,  the   "foreigner"- who 
Icaows  not  a  word  of  English  can  earn  from  $1.75 
to  $3  a  day  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  coal-fields. 

The  truck  system  is  found  in  many  coal  opera- 
tions. It  is  mvariably  the  accompaniment  of 
individual  operators;  large  corporations,  when 
tbey  come  into  control,  do  away  with  it  and  run 
their  collieries  on  a  cash-payment  basis.  The 
truck  system  is  often  a  necessity.  An  operation 
opened  in  the  mountains  of  West  Virginia,  far 
from  townj  and  inhabited  localities,  must  intro- 
duce the  truck  system.     The  operator  must  not 


only  open  the  mines  but  he  must  also  build  houses 
for  his  employees,  secure  them  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence, and  keep  on  hand  the  articles  of  comfort 
and  luxury  needed  by  the  families.  The  opera- 
tor often  builds  the  house  of  worship  ana  the 
schoolhouse ;  every  inch  of  land  is  owned  or  leased 
by  him,  which  is  the  first  condition  of  the  opera- 
tion. If  the  operator  wishes  to  exploit  his  work- 
men, there  is  nothing  to  stop  him  under  these  con- 
ditions. That  operators  do  so  is  too  well  known, 
but  it  should  also  be  known  that  some  of  the  best 
examples  of  capitalists'  generous  dealing  toward 
their  employees  is  found. in  the  coal  industry. 

The  curse  of  the  truck  system  has  been  justly 
denounced  and  legislated  against  in  many  states 

in  the  Union,  but  it  should  be  known 

j--gk       that  it  is  found  in  its  worst  form* 

BTitem      '*'**^*''  individual  operators,  and  what- 

'  ever  evils  may  be  charged  against 

large  corporations  that  come  into  con- 
trol of  large  areas  of  the  coal-fields,  it  should  be 
said  to  taeir  credit  that  coincident  with  their 
control  the  truck  system  is  discontinued. 

The  anthracite  coal-fields  are  practically  all 
under  the  control  of  a  monopoly.     The  product 

is  a  natural  monopoly,  and  the  eight 

MonopoUitior*'^?^*  'H*  HP  *^^  territory  are 

Control      ''O'"'"  together  by  a  community  of 

interest  that  makes  their  policy  one. 
Railroad  interests  also  control  the 
coal  industry  in  Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Illi- 
nois, as  well  as  large  portions  of  Indiana,  Ohio, 
and  Pennsylvania.  'The  drift  of  modem  times 
is  toward  monopolistic  control  of  the  coal-fields 
of  the  U.  S.,  and  what  has  taken  place  in  the  an- 
thracite field  will  ultimately  come  to  pass  in  the 
bituminous  fields. 

The  evils  of  monopoly  are  so  well  known  that 
the  average  reader  can  count  them  on  his  finger- 
tips. There  is  another  side  to  the  question. 
Unrestricted  competition  of  coal  operators  in  the 
anthracite  fields  was  the  curse  of  the  industry. 
Auction  sales  of  coal  in  New  York  were  common, 
and  the  price  realized  did  not  pay  the  cost  of  min- 
ing. The  individual  operators  who  sold  out  to 
the  Philadelphia  &  Reading  Coal  &  Iron  Com- 
pany in  the  early  seventies  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury were  bankrupt  because  of  free  competition, 
and.  the  mines  were  idle  when  the  laige  corpora- 
tion took  up  the  properties.  The  same  is  true  to- 
day in  the  bituminous  fields  where  free  competi- 
tion prevails.  I  know  men  who  have  mined  coal 
at  a  loss,  and  others  who  have  not  made  more  than 
three  cents  a  ton  on  their  operations.  The  sys- 
tem is  also  wasteful.  Under  the  frenzy  of  the 
struggle  for  existence,  individual  operators  pro- 
duce recklessly,  having  no  thought  of  the  demand 
of  the  market,  and  thus  one  of  the  most  precious 
resources  of  the  country  is  thrown  on  the  public 
at  prices  that  make  economy  impossible.  This 
fuel  supply  of  the  U.  S.  is  to  secure  her  the  empire 
of  the  world  in  the  near  future,  and  altho  the 
present  supply  is  fabulous,  yet  a  thousand  years 
m  the  life  of  a  nation  is  not  great,  and  we  should 
min»to-day  looking  to  the  interests  of  the  gener- 
ations vet  unborn  and  the  glory  yet  to  be  realized 
in  our  beloved  country.  'There  is  no  paganism  as 
fatal  as  that  included  in  the  policy  "after  us  the 
deluge." 

K  then  this  source  of  power  is  to  be  conserved 
for  the  g^atest  possible  use  for  the  nation,  some 
system  should  be  devised  that  will  eliminate  the 
evils  of  free  competition  as  well  as  those  of  crush- 
ing monopolies. 
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The  trade  of  anthracite  coal  is  in  a  healthful 

condition  and  will  possibly  continue  so  to  the  end. 

The  production  of  the  anthracite  col- 

Tha  Oaml  ^'^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  maximum  and  it  hardly 
Tn^  meets  the  market  demand.  The  lat- 
^^  ter  continues  to  grow  with  the  in- 
crease of  population  in  the  New  Eng- 
land States,  in  New  York,  Delaware,  New  Jersey, 
and  eastern  Pennsylvania;  but  the  production  of 
the  collieries  will  not  rise  to  any  appreciable'  ex- 
tent, and  after  staying  at  the  maximum  fora  time, 
it  will  decline.  This  puts  a  premium  upon 
anthracite  coal,  the  domestic  fuel  par  excellence, 
and  the  future  is  full  of  promise  to  those  who  hold 
large  areas  of  the  tonnage  still  to  be  mined  in 
northeastern  Pennsylvania. 

The  bituminous  trade  is  far  from  being  in  a  like 
condition.  Competition  prevails  and  prices  are 
often  fatal  to  operators  who  work  their  mines  on 
very  small  margins.  The  natural  tendency  in  the 
competitive  districts — those  of  the  northern  sec- 
tion of  the  Appalachian  fields,  and  the  eastern 
and  western  interior — is  to  drive  out  the  individ- 
ual operator  and  bring  in  the  strong  corporation. 
The  individual  cannot  stand  the  strain  ot  conflict, 
and  the  giants  invariably  agree  to  divide  the 
prizes. 

It  is  highly  important  that  our  industries  and 
manufacturers  should  have  cheap  fuel,  but  it  is 
also  important  that  the  contents  of  our  coal-fields 
should  be  paid  for,  that  the  wear  and  tear  in  men 
and  machinery  be  replaced,  that  the  loss  incident 
to  the  maiming  of  some  8,000  persons,  and  the 
killing  of  about  2,000  persons,  each  year,  should 
be  paid  for  by  those  who  depend  for  their  comfort 
in  homes,  and  their  power  in  shops  and  factories, 
upon  the  product  of  the  mines  in  which  these  men 
are  injured.  Pbtsr  Roberts. 

MIR,  THE  (from  Russian  miru,  concord, 
peace),  is  the  name  of  the  Russian  commtmity 
of  peasants.  Prom  the  most  ancient  times  the 
rural  population  of  Russia  has  been  organized 
into  these  mirs.  The  land  of  the  mir  is  held  in 
common,  the  part  of  it  devoted  to  cultivation 
being  allotted  by  general  vote  to  the  several 
families  on  varying  terms.  Redivisions  and 
equalizations  of  lots  are  made  periodically;  the 
portion  used  for  dwelling  portions  is  usually 
theoretically  held  in  common,  but  practically 
divided  for  long  periods;  the  land  for  grazing  is 
usually  undivided.  Each  mir  governs  itself  in 
all  local  matters  through  its  elected  officers. 
Widows  or  women  temporarily  deprived  of  their 
husbands  may  vote.  The  land  is  divided  with 
attempt  at  equality  in  proportion  to  the  needs 
and  abil'ties  of  each  family.  Adjacent  mirs  are 
united  into  volasts  or  small  cantons.  The  svs- 
tem,  however,  is  changing.  (See  Russia.)  The 
freeing  of  the  serfs  and  division  of  the  soil  gave 
each  too  little  land  to  enable  him  to  live,  andf  the 
lords  are  gradually  buying  or  getting  it  back. 
The  great  difference  between  uie  mtr  and  the 
mark  (q.  v.)  is  that  the  members  of  the  mir  had  no 
voice  in  the  general  government.  (See  Mark; 
Manor;  Primitive  Property.) 

MITCHELL,  TOHW:  President  of  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America;  bom  at  Braidwood, 
111.,  1870.  Attended,  at  intervals,  the  district 
school.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  worked  in  the 
mines;  when  sixteen  he  joined  the  Knights  of 
Labor.  During  this  period  he  became  deeply 
interested  in  social  and  economic  subjects  and 


gave  much  time  to  reading,  gaining  infor- 
mation concerning  them.  Prommently  identi- 
fied with  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America 
shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  association  in 
1890,  he  was  made  an  officer  for  the  Illinois  dis- 
trict. A  member  of  the  legislative  committee  of 
the  Illinois  miners,  he  assisted  in  securing  the 
passage  of  "Gross  Weight"  and  other  important 
mining  laws.  Elected  national  vice-president  of 
United  Mine  Workers  in  Jan.,  1898,  in  September 
of  that  year  he  was  appointed  acting  president. 
In  1899  was  elected  president  of  the  mme  work- 
ers, and,  without  opposition,  has  been  reelected 
to  the  position  every  year  since;  is  also  second 
vice-president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  In  the  great  anthracite  coal  strike  of 
1903  Mr.  Mitchell  did  splendid  service  to  the 
cause  of  labor,  and  gave  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  a  new  conception  of  the  real  work 
and  mission  of  a  labor  leader.  (See  Coal  Strike.) 
Mr.  Mitchell  believes  in  independent  political 
action  by  wage-workers  and  trade-unionists,  and 
is  a  strong  advocate  of  the  management  of  in- 
dustry through  joint  trade  agreements.  He  is 
the  author  of  "Organized  Labor;  Its  Problems, 
Purposes,  and  I^als."  Address:  State  Life 
Building,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

MODEL  VILLAGES:  A  term  now  generally 
applied  to  villages  or  groups  of  houses,  more  or 
less  conveniently  and  attractively  built  and  in 
more  or  less  attractive  surroundings,  to  provide 
housing  for  working  people,  the  houses  being 
either  built  by  some  employing  firm  and  leased  to 
their  employees,  or  built  by  the  employees  them- 
selves on  land  sold  to  them  by  the  firm,  or 
through  the  aid  of  some  loan  fund  provided  by  the 
firm.  The  first-named  system,  whereby  the"  firm 
owns  and  leases  the  houses  on  favorable  terms  to 
its  employees,  is  much  the  most  common  system, 
but  model  villages  based  on  very  various  rela- 
tions between  firms  and  their  employees  can  be 
found.  We  give  below  only  examples  from  such 
villages  which  are  continually  developed. 

I.  Europe 

The  first  model  village  was  probably  that  of 
Bessbrook,  near  Newry,  in  Ireland,  built  in  1846 
by  Messrs.  Richardson  for  the  2,500  workers  in 
their  linen-mills.  It  was  a  great  advance  on  the 
hovels  of  most  Irish  laboring  folk  of  the  day,  and 
many  social  and  educational  features  with  a  hall 
and  library  were  introduced.  It  has,  however, 
been  largely  neglected  by  the  present  manage- 
ment, tho  good  houses  of  4  rooms  can  yet  be 
had  there  for  35.  a  week,  and  2-room  houses  for 
IS.  6d.  a  week.  The  once  famous  Saltaire,  built 
in  1853,  on  the  outskirts  of  Bradford,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Salt,  for  the  3,000  to  4,000  employees  in 
his  woolen-mills,  is  also  now  much  neglected.  Its 
1,000  stone  houses,  built  on  rectangular  lines,  on 
narrow  stone-paved  streets  without  any  trees, 
make  it  far  below  present  ideals,  but  it,  too,  was 
a  great  advance  for  its  day.  A  park 
ft^  *  of  14  acres  adds  some  beauty,  and 
Britain  Iio'^ses  wth  3  or  4  rooms,  scullery, 
and  small  back  yard  can  be  had 
for  35.  6d.  Very  different,  far  more 
attractive,  and  almost  ideal  model  villages  are 
those  at  Boumeville,  near  Birmingham,  com- 
menced in  1879  by  George  Cadburv,  Port  Sun- 
light, near  Birkenhead,  founded  by  W.  H.  Lever 
in  1888,  and  Earswick,  near  York,  more  recently 
begun  by  Joseph  Rowntree.     But  these  are  Ot 
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importance  enotu4i  to  merit  special  articles.  (See 
Boukneville;  Port  Sunlight;  Rowntrbb.) 
Other  less  ambitious  English  model  villages  are 
Street  for  the  boot  factory  of  the  Messrs.  Clark, 
near  Glastonbury,  with  attractive  houses  with  5 
rooms  and  a  good  garden  for  45.  to  51.  per  week, 
having  also  a  fine  village  institute,  gymnasium, 
library,  and  temperance  inn.  Messrs.  Chivres, 
at  Histon,  near  Cambridge,  are  doing  much  the 
same  thing.  The  2,000  houses  of  the  Westing- 
house  Company  near  Manchester  are  much  less 
attractive,  tho  with  more  improvements  (hot 
and  cold  water,  electric  light,  etc.),  for  6s.  to  9;. 
per  week,  and  with  library,  bath,  club-house, 
and  playground.  Vickerstown,  opposite  Barrow, 
built  by  Vickers  Sons  and  Maxim,  is  even  less 
ideal.  Aintree,  built  by  W.  P.  Hartley,  near 
Liverpool,  is  more  progressive,  where  small  but 
quite  attractive  houses  with  a  garden  can  be  had 
for  2S.  6d.  or  3s.  6d.  a  week.  At.Cedar  Road,  near 
by,  also  built  by  W.  P.  Hartley,* small  houses  can 
be  bought  at  135.  6d.  a  month  for  ;£ioo,  the  oo^t 
of  the  houses  being  ;£2So  to  ;£3oo. 

(For  English  garden  cities,  see  Garden  Cities.) 
On  the  Continent  various  model  villages  exist, 
notablv  those  of  the  Krupp  works  in  Germany, 
near  £ssen,  but  for  these,  see  Krupp  Steel 
Works.  At  Arlen,  in  Baden,  Mr.  Ten  Brink  has 
erected  many  cottages,  which  he  sells  to  his  em- 
ployees with  £10  down.  The  Augsburg  Carding 
and  Spinning  Company  have  houses 
_.  near  their  mills,  with  gardens  and 

Oon^unt  **'™*-  **'•  Peters,  at  Neviges,  sells 
and  rents  to  his  weavers  houses  not 
themselves  attractive,  but  at  low 
rents  and  with  gardens  and  fruit-trees.  The 
North  German  Jute  Factory  at  Schiflfbeck  lets  a 
few  hundred  houses  at  a  to  3  marks  per  week. 
The  Badische  Anilin  and  Sado-Fabrik,  in  Ba- 
varia, in  two  separate  villages  provides  some  700 
families  with  houses  at  very  low  rentals.  Messrs. 
Villeroy  and  Boch  at  Mettfach  do  the  same.  The 
United  Machine  Building  Company  of  Nurembeiv 
has  100  block  houses  for  its  4,000  emplovees,  and 
for  its  works  at  Gustafsberg,  near  Mayence, 
some  1,500  houses  in  425  separate  attractive 
dwellings,  each  with  a  garden.  More  interesting, 
however,  in  Germany  are  the  housing  efforts  of 
the  State,  as  at  the  Prussian  State  mines  at 
Saarbruck,  where  toward  50  per  cent  of  the  em- 
plojrees,  through  government  loans,  have  become 
owners  of  houses,  while  even  more  of  interest  are 
the  growing  number  of  workmen's  cooperative 
societies,  developing  houses  with  the  aid  of  State 
loans.  But  on  both  these  subjects,  see  Housing. 
In  France  several  firms  have  erected  large  num- 
bers of  dwellings  for  their  employees  which,  tho 
as  a  whole  not  very  attractive,  usually  have  some 
garden,  and  are  rented  or  sold  on  very  favorable 
terms.  Among  the  firms  doing  this  are  the  An- 
zin  Mining  Company,  near  Valenciennes  (for 
3,000  employees);  Jules  Chagot  &  Co.,  of  the 
Planzy  mmes  (1,000  houses);  Schneider  &  Co.,  of 
the  Creusot  Steel  Mills  (1,200  houses);  Harmel 
Bros.,  at  Warmeriville,  near  Rheims  (182  dwell- 
ings); Sainte  Bros.,  at  Flexecourt  (1,000  houses). 
Schools  and  cooperative  stores  are  also  started  in 
these  villages.  The  best  French  model  village, 
however,  is  Noisiel,  sur  Seine,  begun  in  18^4,  by 
Mr.  Menier.  (See  Noisibl.)  Italy  has  an  mdus- 
trial  model  village  at  Crispi,  near  Capriate,  Lom- 
bardv  (mainly  block  houses),  and  one  built  by 
Mr.  Achille  Pazzari  in  Ca.labrina.  The  Humanita- 
rian Society  of  Milan  is,  however,  doing  more 


(see  Umanitaria).  In  Austria,  Dombim,  of  the 
Hammerle  Cotton  Mills,  is  a  very  picturesque 
model  village,  with  small  houses  among  creep- 
ers, vines,  and  gardens  of  fruit-trees,  let  at  $25 
per  year  or  sold  at  Si, 000  to  $1,500.  Baron  Ring- 
hofer  at  Prague  has  aided  a  large  number  of  em- 
ployees in  his  machine  works  at  Smichof,  to  build, 
through  a  workmen's  dwelling  company,  and  a 
new  attractive  village  is  now  being  developed. 

Holland  has  a  small  but  very  attractive  model 
.  village,  Agneta  Park,  in  Delft,  owned  by  a  "Com- 
mon Property  Society,"  formed  in  1887  bv  Mr. 
Van  Marken,  of  the  Van  Marken  Yeast  and 
Spirit  Works.  There  is  a  cooperative  store, 
recreation  park,  and  lake;  the  houses  themselves 
are  attractive,  Mr.  Marken's  own  house  being 
also  in  the  village.  The  tenants,  instead  of  be- 
coming owners  of  the  houses,  are  given  interest- 
bearing  stock  in  the  company. 

II.  The  United  States 

While  the  United  States  as  yet  has  produced  no 
Boumeville  nor  Port  Sunlight,  the  table  accom- 
panying this  article  will  show  that  not  a  few 
American  manufacturing  companies  have  done 
something,  at  least,  to  provide  more  or  less  model 
homes  in  attractive  and  healthy  surroundings  for 
their  employees. 

The  tatle  does  not  pretend  to  be  complete;  nor 
does  it  show  all  that  is  being  done  in  the  way  of 
housing  even  by  the  firms  which  are  listed  here. 
Most  of  the  companies  here  named  provide  a 
wider  range  of  houses  than  this  table  indicates. 
They  provide,  in  almost  all  cases,  houses  both  at 
higher  and  lower  rentals  than  are  here  indicated 
— liouses  at  higher  rentals  for  foremen  and  ex- 

Eert  artizans  earning  the  higher  salaries,  and 
ouses  at  lower  rentals,  perhaps  with  three,  four, 
and  even  more  families  to  a  house,  for  unskilled 
operatives  earning  the  smaller  wages.  But  to 
include  either  of  these  in  our  table  would  be  to 
mislead.  Houses  with  three  or  four  families  are 
not  ordinarily  to  be  considered  model  houses, 
even  tho  they  be  improvements  on  old-time 
factory  tenements;  and  high-priced  houses  for 
foremen  and  experts  with  fancy  salaries  would 
not  be  typical. 

The  first  so-called  "model  villap^e"  in  the  U.  S. 
does  not  apjpear  on  our  list.  This  was  Pullman, 
erected  in  1880-84,  ten  miles  from  what  was  then 
Chicago,  but  is  now  engulfed  in  the  city,  and  no 
longer  in  any  sense  a  model  village.  It  has 
passed  somewhat  into  a  byword,  as  a  failure,  be- 
cause of  the  paternalism  in  it  practised  by  the 
Pullman  Company  and  resented  by  many  of  its 
residents.  But  it  was  by  no  means  completely  a 
failure  and  was  in  its  day  a  notable  step  forward. 
Ite  eight  miles  of  street,  mostly  sixty  feet  wide, 
all  tree-planted,  with  lawns  on  either  side;  its 
1,550  red  brick  two-story  houses,  with  small 
gardens  in  front  and  entries  behind;  its  open 
square  in  the  center  surrounded  by  an  Itanan 
arcade;  its  stores,  theater,  church,  schools,  and 
library,  made  it  in  many  ways  more  of  a  model 
village  than  some  we  have  tabulated  on  our  list. 
Its  failure  was  not  due  to  financial  causes. 

One  of  the  smaller  model  villages  of  the  U.  S. 
is  most  interesting  and  most  important  because 
it  is  one  of  the  very  few  such  model  villages  in 
America  where  the  workmen  mainlv  buy  their 
houses,  and  absolutely  unique  in  the  freedom  and 
initiative  left  to  the  workman.  This  is  Leclaire, 
111.,  commenced  by  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson  (q.  v.),  of  St. 
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Lotiis,  in  1890.  But  for  it,  see  especial  article 
Leclaikb.  (See  also  Hopedalb  for  the  model 
village  developed  in  the  place  of  that  name  out 
of  aTormer  Christian  Socialist  colony.  For  Lud- 
low, also  see  Ludlow.) 

At  Whitinsville,  Mass.,  the  Whitin  Machine 
Works  Company  has  done  quite  a  little  for  the 
housing  of  its  employees.  If  it  has  not  erected  a 
model  village,  it  is  largely  because  Whitinsville 
itself  may  be  called  a  model  New  England  village. 


also  represents  very  large  cotton  interests  and  in  a 
large  snare  of  the  cases,  if  not  in  all,  they  provide 
houses."  Besides  these  in  New  Englana  should 
be  mentioned  the  I*lymouth  Cordage  Company 
of  North  Plymouth,  Mass.,  the  Peacedale  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Peacedale,  R.  I.  (inter- 
ested also  in  profit-sharing),  the  Willimantic 
Linen  Company  of  Willimantic,  Conn.,  and  the 
Cheney  Brothers'  silk-mills  of  South  Manchester, 
Conn.     This  last-named  place  is  indeed  one  of  the 


'Model  Villaobs"  Dbvblopbo  by  Mahufacturiho  Companibs  in  the  United  States 


Companies 


Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Co.,  Pueblo,  Col 

J.  B.  4  J.  M.  Cornell  Co.,  Cold  Spring,  N.  Y.. . 

The  Diaper  Co.,  Hopedale,  Mass 

Ludlow  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ludlow,  Bfass. . . 

Maryland  Steel  Co.,  Sparrows  Point,  Md 

Nelson  Valve  Co.,  Wyndmore,  Fa 

N.  O.  Nelson  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


Niagara  Development  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. . 
Peacedale  Maniuacturing  Co..  Peacedale,  R.  I. . . 
Pelser  Manufacturing  Co.,  PeUer,  S.  C 

PlTOiouth  Cordage  Co.,  North  Plymouth,  Mass. . 

S.D.  Warren  &  Co..  Westbrook,  Me 

Westinghouse  Air  Bialce  Co.,  wilmerding,  Pa. . . 

Whitin  Machine  Workx^Whitinsville,  Mass 

Willimantic  linen  Co.,  Willimantic,  Conn 
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Remarks 


Rent  s  per  cent  on  investment 
a-4  per  cent  on  investment 
3- j  per  cent  on  investment 

Cost  $1,300-^9,000 

^11  per  cent  on  house 
>ts  1  of  an  acre;  mainly  sold 
at  ti  to  ta.so  per  front  foot 


Loti 


tk~i  PC  oent  on  investment 
Houses  90  feet  apart 

3  per  cent  on  investment 

4  per  cent  on  investment 


Most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  modem  style,  with  water,  but  with  bath  and  other  improvements  only  for  the  higher 
rentals.     Almost  all  have  very  small  gardens  in  front  and  behind,  but  usually  are  built  in  rows,  tho  not  in  blocks. 


The  company  has,  however,  provided  over  500 
bouses,  besides  an  admirable  boarding-house  for 
single  men.  The  houses  are  built  mainly  in  rows, 
are  neat,  and  at  least  an  improvement  on  the  old- 
time  factory  tenement,  tho  not  themselves  at- 
tractive artistically,  and  with  too  much  sameness. 
Progress,  however,  is  seen  in  the  "New  Village, " 
showing  that  the  company  has  succeeded  enough 
in  the  plan  to  go  on  and  improve  upon  it.  About 
3  per  cent  is  earned  on  the  capital  invested,  tho 
the  rents  average  scarcely^  one  tenth  of  the  wages 
earned  by  heads  of  families  in  Whitinsville. 

The  Cumberland  Mills  Company  of  Westbrook, 
Me.,  has  houses  for  its  employees,  but  has  not 
built  any  new  tenements  for  over  twenty  vears, 
merely  keeping  up  and  renting  the  old  buildings 
at  low  rents,  because  the  company  finds  it  a  better 
policy  to  loan  money  at  4  or  s  per  cent  to  its 
permanent  employees  to  enable  them  to  obtain 
their  own  homes.  This  allows  more  freedom  and, 
the  company  believes,  produces  better  results. 

Most  of  the  New  England  cotton-mills  provide 
some  housing  for  their  employees.  Indeed,  the 
assistant  agent  of  the  Draper  Company  writes 
that  the  large  cotton-mills  of  New  England  loca- 
ted in  small  towns  or  villages  almost  without 
exception  are  obliged  to  furnish  housing  for  their 
employees.  He  savs:  "The  Grosvenor-Dale 
Company  of  North  Grosvenor  Dale,  Conn.,  a  mill 
with  about  3,600  looms,  has  a  large  number  of 
houses  and  takes  much  interest  in  this  line  of 
work.  The  Lonsdale  Company  of  Providence, 
R.  I.,  have  cotton-mills  at  various  places  within  a 
short  distance  of  Providence,  ana  in  nearly  all 
cases  hajujn^ded  houses.  Mr.  Robert  Knight, 
of  th"  B.  &  R.  Knight  of  Providence, 


most  beautiful  industrial  villages  in  the  world. 
It  seems  one  large  park  of  velvet  lawns,  with 
some  fourteen  handsome  residences  of  families  of 
Cheneys,  and  surrounded  by  the  houses  of  the 
employees,  most  of  them  detached  cottages  and 
each  in  its  own  garden.  The  Cheneys  say  they 
are  not  philanthropists,  only  they  live  there  and 
like  to  have  their  homes  look  nice. 

Outside  of  New  England  conditions  are  more 
varied.  Some  of  the  most  useful  industrial  vil- 
lages are  not  the  most  beautiful.  The  Pelzer 
Manufacturing  Company  in  Pelzer,  S.  C,  sup- 
ply a  thousand  cottages  for  their  nearly  3,000 
employees,  and  at  the  low  rent  of  $2  per  month 
for  a  cottage  of  four  rooms,  not  supposed  to 
make  direct  return  on  the  capital  invested. 
Yet  are  the  houses  of  immense  value  to  the  cotton 
operatives  of  the  South  and  the  company  is 
aoundantlv  repaid  everjr  year  from  a  pure  busi- 
ness standpoint  in  the  increased  efficiency  and 
steadiness  of  their  employees.  The  company 
aims  at  "absolute  industrial  control  coupled  with 
a  large  regard  for  the  general  welfare  of  its  em- 
ployees." 

The  Colorado  Fuel  &  Iron  Company  provide 
houses  in  their  forty  different  mining  communi- 
ties, an  immense  advance  on  the  rough-and-tum- 
ble private  shanties  of  most  mining-camps.  They 
are  for  the  most  part  neat  and  convenient,  with 
four  to  six  rooms.  Special  irrigated  land  is  pro- 
vided where  the  tenants  can  raise  their  own  veg- 
etables, and  the  company  does  considerably  m 
supplying  schools  ana  social  clubs. 

At  Gary,  Ind.,  the  U.  S.  Steel  Company  is 
spending  millions  of  dollars  in  developing  a  new 
City  with  a  monster  steel  plant,  and  is  erecting 
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dwelling-hoiises  of  four  to  ten  rooms  each  and  two 
and  three  stories  in  height,  for  use  of  the  em- 
ployees. Philanthropy  has  little  part  in  it.  It 
IS  a  "business  proposition,"  a  recognition  that 
good  drainage,  comfort,  and  accessibility  in  work- 
men's homes  are  reflected  in  increased  factory 
efficiency.  Saloons  and  speculators  are  barred 
by  clauses  in  the  deeds,  because  liquor  saps  the 
eneigy  of  workmen;  The  company  will  not  con- 
trol the  town,  putting  a  premium  on  property- 
holding.  It  will  have  its  own  council,  mayor, 
school  board,  political  parties,  and  it  will  come  as 
near  self-government  as  the  average  American 
town. 

RsPBKBHCBs:  MoM  Fadorin  and  ViUatf'.  by  Budgett 
Mwldn  (1^5),  to  which  we  an  IsiBcly  indebted  for  the 
foregidns  infonnation;  BtdltHn  of  Ot  V.  S.  Bunam  of 
Labor,  No.  54.     See  also  Hovsihg. 

H0LIRARI,6USrAVE  DE :  Belgian  economist; 
bom  18 19  at  Lidge.  He  studied  medicine  in 
Brussels,  and  wrote  several  works  on  medicine. 
Afterward  settling  in  Paris,  he  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  political  science  and  economy.  Return- 
ing to  Brussels  in  1852,  he  was  made  professor  of 
p^tical  economy  at  the  Muste  Royal  de  I'lndus- 
trie  Beige.  Since  1881,  however,  he  has  lived  in 
Paris  as  editor-in-chief  of  the  Journal  des  Kcono- 
mistes.  With  his  brother  Eugen  he  founded  two 
periodicals,  the  EconomisU  beige  and  La  bourse 
du  travail.  Among  his  writings  are  "Questions 
4  te>nomie  politique  et  du  droit  politique"  (2 
vols.,  1861)  et  "Comment  se  r^soudra  la  ques- 
tion sociale"  (1896). 

MONARCHY  (from  Greek  fuwopxfa,  the  rule 
of  one)  is  the  form  of  government  in  which  the 
supreme  power  is  actually  or  nominally  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  one  person,  a  king  or  queen. 
England  is  a  monarchy,  because,  altho  the  King 
of  England  is  believed  by  many  to  have  less  power 
in  government  than  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  tho  the  governing  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  his  ministers,  who  are  subject  to  Par- 
liament, all  govemraent  and  legislation  is  in  the 
name  of  the  king  or  the  ruling  monarch.  Mon- 
archies are  classed  as  limited  or  constitutional  and 
absolute  or  despotic,  according  as  the  sovereign  is 
or  is  not  limited  in  his  power  and  functions  by  the 
laws  or  constitutions  of  the  realm.  More  or 
less  limited  monarchies  have  nearly  always  ex- 
isted. From  the  fifteenth  to  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  monarchies  became  almost 
aceolute.  To-day,  except  in  Asia,  absolute 
monarchv  has  all  but  disappeared.  Monarchies 
are  usually  successive — i.  e.,  their  monarchs  suc- 
ceed by  inheritance.  There  have  been,  however, 
elective  -monarchies,  where  the  monarchs  were 
elected,  as  formerly  in  Poland.  The  German 
Roman  Empire  was  nominally  elective,  but  for 
many  centuries  at  the  last  the  heir  of  the  monarch 
was  invariably  elected.  (For  the  principles  in- 
volved in  monarchies,  see  State.) 

MONASTICISM  has  had  large  social  and  eco- 
nomic relations.  It  doubtless  began  in  the  East, 
but  has  entered  more  or  less  into  almost  all  re- 
ligious systems.  (See  Essbnes.)  The  founder 
of  Christian  monasticism  is  generally  believed  to 
be  St.  Anthony.  At  first  the  personal  seclusion 
of  individuals  was  deemed  essential,  but  the  iso- 
lation became  less  and  less.  By  degrees  the 
monastery  became  the  school  for  practical,  phil- 
anthropic, and  social  Christian  life.    The  monks 


divided  their  time  between  manual  labor  and 
their  devotions,  giving  to  the  poor  the  surplus 
product  of  their  work.  Cloisters  for  females  be- 
gan to  be  established.  In  the  eighth  century  a 
kind  of  a  middle  order  between  monks  and  clergy 
was  formed.  Most  of  these  had  a  common  house 
and  table ;  and  some  branches  renounced  all  their 
possessions  and  claimed  no  private  property. 
Some  orders  kept  schools,  ana  some  nursed  the 
sick.  In  the  first  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
the  two  mendicant  orders  arose — the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans,  the  former  especially,  with  its 
vows  of  poverty,  after  the  example  of  its  great 
fotmder,  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  developing  great  un- 
worldliness  and  bringing  to  the  lowly  great  spirit- 
uality and  practical  help.  This,  however,  gsadu- 
ally  changed  and  it  was  by  these  two  orders 
that  monachism  was  raised  to  the  height  of  its 
power,  influence,  and  prosperity.  The  poorer 
members  wandered  over  Europe,  instructing  the 
people  and  attracting  general  admiration  for 
their  sanctity  and  self-denial.  Their  advice  was 
eagerlv  sought  in  secular  and  political  affairs. 
They  became  elevated  to  college  professorships. 
At  last  their  great  influence  drew  upon  them  the 
hostility  of  the  clergy,  and  their  vast  riches  and 
prospenty  brought  about  the  envy  of  the  nobility, 
and  the  ultimate  degeneracy  and  downfall  of  the 
monks  themselves.  Again  and  again  reforms 
were  inau^rated  only  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
growing  tide  of  self-indulgence.  Laxity  was  fol- 
lowed by  lust,  ownership  by  avarice,  liberality  by 
ungodliness,  and  honest  industry  by  every  man- 
ner of  corruption.  This  continued  tmtil  the  gen- 
eral confiscation  of  their  lands  and  abolition  of 
their  privileges,  when  in  a  few  years  no  less  than 
3,000  monasteries  were  broken  up  in  Europe. 

Altho  the  Reformation  rejected  monachism, 
several  types  of  it  have  been  and  are  still  found 
in  Protestantism.  In  Germany  both  Lutherans 
and  Evangelicals  have  formed  houses  of  deacons 
and  deaconesses  for  the  purpose  of  teaching,  heal- 
ingthe  sick,  visiting  prisoners,  etc.  In  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
of  this  country  various  brotherhoods  and  sister- 
hoods have  been  formed  at  various  times,  and 
have  recently  been  somewhat  multiplied,  imita- 
ting to  some  extent  medieval  monastic  associa- 
tions with  some  modem  features.  Monastic  or- 
ders, however,  have  endured  and  done  large  work 
for  education  and  for  charity,  tho  they  are  op- 
posed to-day  and  have  been  or  are  being  driven 
out  of  most  Roman  Catholic  countries  on  the 
ground  of  agitating  and  plotting  against  the  State 
m  its  efforts  at  secular  education  and  democratic 
government.  In  connection  with  the  American 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  there  are  over  300  nun- 
neries and  128  monasteries.  C. 

MOITEY  (see  Currency  for  a  historical 
sketch  of  United  States  currency,  and  Banks  and 
Banking;  Bimetalism;  Contraction  and  Ex- 
pansion OF  Currency;  Finance;  Greenback 
Party;  Gold  and  Silver;  Paper  Money,  for 
especial  topics) :  In  this  article  we  treat  of 
money  in  general,  describing  the  economic 
nature  and  function  of  money,  with  a  sketch  of 
the  history  of  money. 

To  define  the  word  money  is  both 

IMliiitiaB   ®**y  *"*^  difficult.     It  is  not  difficult 

•""""'"■   to  define  it  in   almost  any  one  of 

two    or   three    meanings;     but    the 

trouble  is  that  the  word  is  used,  and  even  by 

writers  of  repute,  in  more  senses  than  one,  and 
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these  various  senses  are  so  various  that  no  defini- 
tion can  be  made  to  cover  them  all.  It  will 
be  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  at  least  three  dis- 
tinct definitions. 

I.  Money  is  sometimes  used,  altho  with  the 
least  authority,  to  mean  gold  and  silver  or  other 
metal  currency,  in  contradistinction  from  paper 
currency.  This  use  is  uncommon,  and  almost 
never  found  in  economic  writings,  but  is  some- 
times met  with  in  popular  speech. 

3.  By  money  is  sometimes  meant  whatever 
the  law  declares  to  be  "legal  tender"  in  ex- 
change or  in  payment  of  debt.  "Legal  tender" 
is  that  which  tlie  law  compels  a  person  to  re- 
ceive in  payment  of  debt.  This  is  money  in  its 
narrowest  sense.  It  has  the  "fiat"  of  govern- 
ment upon  it — i.  e.,  government  declares  or 
"makes  it"  to  be  money.  Any  man  can  offer 
such  money  to  his  creditor  and  compel  him  to 
take  it  at  its  face  value;  if  the  creditor  refuse, 
the  debtor  is  no  longer  legally  liable  for  the  debt. 
This  is  the  legal  sense,  and  a  frequent  sense  of  the 
word  in  political  economy;  but  usually,  for  the 
sake  of  clearness,  the  phrase  "legal  tender"  is 
used  for  such  money. 

3.  Money  is  ordinarily  used  in  political  econ- 
omy to  mean  any  article  ordinarily  in  use  as  a 
meditmi  of  exchange.  It  has  been  said  that  in 
this  sense  "Money  is  that  money  does "  (Walker). 
To  give  a  more  exact  definition,  we  may  use  Mr. 
Walker's,  which  has  been  widely  adopted: 

"Money  is  that  which  passes  freely  from  hand 
to  hand  throughout  the  community  in  final  dis- 
charge of  debts  and  full  payment  for  commodi- 
ties, being  accepted  equally  without  reference 
to  the  character  or  credit  of  the  person  who  offers 
it,  and  without  the  intention  of  the  person  who 
receives  it  to  consume  it  or  enjoy  it,  or  apply  it 
to  any  other  use  than,  in  turn,  to  tender  it  to 
others  in  discharge  of  debts  or  full  payment  for 
commodities"  ("Money,  Trade  and  Industry," 
P-4). 

Functions  of  Money 

The  first  function  of  money  is  to  be  a  medium 
of  exchange.  When  our  earliest  ancestors  de- 
sired to  exchange  any  goods,  they  did  it  by  direct 
barter  or  exchange  of  goods. 

The  operation  is  alM>  called  truck  (French, 
troc,  barter).  Among  uncivilized  races  trade  is 
still  carried  on  in  this  way ;  a  traveler  going  into 
the  interior  of  South  Africa  takes  a  stock  of  beads, 
knives,  pieces  of  iron,  looking-glasses,  etc.,  in  or- 
der that  he  may  always  have  something  which 
the  natives  will  like  to  receive  in  exchange  for 
food  or  services.  People  still  occasionally  barter 
things  in  England  or  the  United  States,  but  this 
is  seldom  done,  owing  to  the  trouble  which  it 
gives. 

These  difficulties  have  early  caused  all  races  at 
all  civilized  to  adopt  some  one  article  as  a  com- 
mon medium  of  exchange  or  money.  Thus, 
money  being  exchangeable  by  custom,  or  by  law 
if  it  be  legal  tender,  a  man  who  has  any  article  to 
sell  sells  it  for  money  to  anybody  who  will  buy  it, 
not  having  to  seek  an  article  in  exchange,  because, 
having  got  the  money,  he  can  go  and  buy  what- 
ever article  he  himself  wants  from  any  person  who 
has  the  article  he  desires.  Thus  money  fulfils  its 
first  function  of  being  a  medium  of  exchange. 

A  second  function  hardly  inferior  in  impor- 
tance to  the  one  just  mentioned  is  that  of  afford- 
ing a  ready  means  of  estimating  the  comparative 
value  of  different  commodities.     Indeed,  it  may 


be  reasonably  maintained  that  the  idea  of  gen- 
eral value  could  not  be  formed  without  the  ex- 
istence of  money.  The  adoption  of  some  one 
commodity  renders  the  comparison  of  values 
easy.  "The  chosen  commodity  becomes  a  com- 
mon denominator  or  common  measure  of  value  in 
terms  of  which  we  estimate  the  values  of  all  other 
goods"  (Jevons). 

A  third  function  of  money  soon  develops  it- 
self. Commerce  cannot  advance  far  before  peo- 
ple begin  to  borrow  and  lend,  and  debts  of  various 
origin  are  contracted.  One  of  the  most  dis- 
tinctive features  of  advancing  civilization  is  the 
increasing  tendency  of  people  to  trust  each 
other.  Now  a  contract  impbes  something  to  be 
done  in  the  future,  and  for  estimating  the  value 
of  that  future  act  a  standard  is  required;  and 
money,  which  already  acts  as  a  meaium  of  ex- 
change and  as  a  measure  of  value  at  a  given 
time,  performs  a  third  function  by  affording  an 
approximate  means  of  estimating  the  value  of 
the  future  act,  and  in  this  respect  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  standard  of  value,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times said,  of  deferred  payments. 

As  we  shall  see  later,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  uses  of  money;  but  now  we  pass  on. 
Money  sometimes  also  serves  a  fourth  purpose — 
that  of  embodying  value  in  a  convenient  form 
for  conveyance  to  distant  places.  Something 
which  is  very  valuable,  altho  of  little  bulk  and 
weight,  and  which  will  be  recognized  as  very  val- 
uable in  every  part  of  the  world,  is  necessary  for 
fhis  purpose.  The  current  money  of  a  country 
is  perhaps  more  likely  to  fulfil  these  conditions 
than  anything  else,  altho  diamonds  and  other 
precious  stones  and  articles  of  exceptional  beauty 
and  rarity  might  be  employed. 

Such  are  the  main  economic  functions  that 
money  is  designed  to  fulfil. 

We  pa.ss  on  to  consider  what  are  the  qualities 
that    should    characterize    the    commodity    we 
adopt  as  money.     The  first  C)uality  needed  is 
general  acceptability.      Money  can- 
ItaalitiM  of  '"'*    discharge    its    prime    function 
GMd  KonsT  '^"'^^  everybody,  or  almost  every- 
^  body,  is  willing  to  accept  it.     This 
general  acceptability  can,  however, 
be  secured  to  a  great  extent  by  means  of  a  law 
making  any  kind  of  commodity  legal  tender— 
i.  e.,  requiring  all  who  are  subject  to  the  law  to 
accept  it  as  a  full  and  final  discharge  of  obligations. 
If,  however,  the  government  chooses  an  unsuit- 
able commodity,  the  law  will  be  evaded  and  bar- 
ter will  be  resorted  to. 

The  second  quality  which  it  is  desirable  that 
money  should  possess  is  durability,  and  that 
without  deterioration.  Cattle  and  wheat  are 
used  as  money  by  some  savage  tribes,  "but  both 
of  these  lack  this  quality.  Gold  and  jewels 
possess  it  in  a  high  degree. 

The  third  of  the  desirable  qualities  is  porta- 
bility. Cattle  are  good  in  this  respect,  as  they 
carry  themselves.  Wheat  is  bad,  as  its  value 
compared  to  its  bulk  is  low.  Gold  is  good ;  but 
from  this  point  of  view  diamonds  would  be  stUl 
better. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  of  the  desirable  qualities 
are  divisibility  and  uniformity.  Under  the  latter 
we  may  include  that  the  quality  is  easily  defined. 
Hitherto  jewels  have  seemed  even  more  suitable 
than  gold  for  money,  but  they  do  not  fulfil  these 
requirements.  Their  value  is  not  easily  tested 
or  attested;  and  to  divide  them  is  difficult  and 
destructive  of  their  value.     Metals,  on  the  other 
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hand,  are  easily  coined  in  any  degree  of  purity. 
The  stamp,  edges,  etc. ,  serve  to  prevent  wilful  mu- 
tilation, and  as  gold  and  silver  possess  also  the 
Qualities  of  durability  and  portability  in  a  high 
aegiee,  they  have,  very  largely,  been  adopted  as 
money. 

There  is,  however,  a  sixth  quality  very  de- 
sirable in  money,  which  gold  and  silver  do  not 
possess  to  anything  like  the  extent  that  could 
be  wished.  This  quality  may  be  described  as 
steadiness  of  value.  We  have  seen  that  money 
is  generally  used  as  a  standard  of  deferred  pay- 
ments. Now,  if  the  delays  in  pavment  were 
always  brief,  gold  and  silver  would  admirably 
fulfil  this  purpose.  A  htmdredweight  of  gold 
will  exchange  to-day  for  about  the  same  quantity 
of  most  other  commodities  as  it  would  have  done 
six  months  ago.  But  if  the  interval  is  a  long  one 
the  fluctuations  in  the  exchange  value  of  gold  are 
very  serious. 

How  this  evil  can  be  best  remedied  is  to-day 
the  most  discust  monetary  question.  (See  Con- 
traction AND  Expansion  of  Currency;  Bi- 
MBTALISM.)  We  pass  on  to  notice  one  more 
desirable  quality  in  money  which  is  what  Jevons 
calls  cognizability .     He  says : 

By  this  name  we  may  denote  the  capability  of  a  substance 
for  being  easily  recognized  and  distinguished  from  all  other 
■ubatances.  As  a  medium  of  exchange,  money  has  to  be 
continually  handed  about,  and  it  will  occasion  ^reat  trouble 
if  every  person  receiving  currency  has  to  scrutmize,  weigh, 
and  tat  it.  If  it  requires  any  skill  to  discriminate  good 
money  from  bad,  poor  i^oiant  people  are  sure  to  be  imposed 
upon.  Heqce  the  medium  of  exchange  should  have  certain 
distinct  marks  which  nobody  can  mistake.  Precious  stones, 
even  if  in  other  respects  ^ood  as  money,  could  not  be  so  used, 
because  only  a  skilled  lapidary  can  surely  distinguish  between 
true  and  imitation  gems. 

Under  cognisability  we  may  properly  include  what  has 
been  aptly  called  impressibility,  namely,  the  capability  of  a 
substance  to  receive  such  an  impression,  seal,  or  design  as 
shall  establish  its  character  as  current  money  of  certain  value. 

We  may  now  consider  some  of  the  general 

Principles  which  govern  the  use  of  money,  con- 
ning our  attention  to  those  which  apply  to  all 
money.  (For  a  discussion  of  fiat,  paper,  or  rep- 
resentative money,  see  Paper  Monby.) 

The  first  principle  is  that  the  supreme  quality 
in  money  is  that  it  should  express  a  standard  of 
value  which  will  not  vary.     But  value   (q.  v.) 
merely  expresses  the  exchange  ratio 
atmtiA^rA  of  bctwecu  commodities,  and  this  is  al- 
y^^g       ways  more  or  less  changing.     It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  get  a  stand- 
ard which  will  never  change,   and 
the  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  approximate  this. 
Which  money  does  this  best  is  disputed;  some 
think  it  is  gold;  others  gold  and  silver  used  to- 
gether; others  paper  money   issued   in  certain 
quantities.     (For  these  various  views,  see  Bi- 
mbtalism;  Paper  Money.) 

Secondly,  we  must  recognize  the  force  of 
habit  in  using  particular  forms  of  money  and 
having  confidence  in  it.  Jevons  says  on  this 
point: 

"No  one  can  possibly  understand  many  social 
phenomena  unless  he  constantly  bears  in  mind 
the  force  of  habit  and  social  convention.  This  is 
strikingly  true  in  our  subject  of  money.  Over 
and  over  again  jxjwerful  rulers  have  endeavored 
to  put  new  coins  into  circulation  or  withdraw  old 
ones,  but  the  instincts  of  self-interest  or  habit  in 
the  people  have  been  too  strong  for  laws  and 
penalties." 

The  third  principle  that  we  most  notice  and 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  so-called  Gresh- 


am's  Law  (from  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who 
lived  in  England  in  the  Elizabethan  period). 
This  law  asserts  that  when  two  or  more  kinds  of 
legal  money  contend  for  use  in  the  market,  the 
worst  kind  of  money  that  is  legal  will  drive  the 
better  kinds  out  of  circulation.  The  reason  is 
simple.  When  a  person  pays  out  any  money  he 
inclmes  to  get  rid  of  the  worst  money  he  has 
with  which  he  can  legally  settle  the  account. 
He  keeps  the  best  money  hunsetf .  Consequently 
the  worst  money  circtdates  the  most  and  the 
best  is  hoasded  or  driven  out  of  circulation. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  keeping:  all  the  money  in 
circulation  at  par,  unless  a  nation  is  willing  to  go 
to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  worst  money. 

A  fourth  principle,  and  perhaps  in  modem 
times  the  most  important  of  all,  is  that  the  quan- 
tity of  money  should  be  commensurate  with  the 
'  demand  for  a  mediimi  of  exchange,  because  if  the 
amount  of  money  in  a  country  is  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  demand  for  it,  it  will  rise  in 
value,  and  thus  become  a  variable  standard. 
Hence  the  money  that  is  most  invariable  in 
value  will  be  tluit  which  varies  in  quantity 
most  exactly  in  conformity  with  the  demand 
for  it.  Hence  a  currency  melastic  in  Quantity 
may  be  the  most  dishonest  money,  and  a  cur- 
rency elastic  in  quantity  may  be  made  the  most 
honest. 

An  elastic  currency,  however,  may  also  be 
made  dishonest.  It  depends  wholly  on  how  it 
is  varied  in  quantity.  So  far  as  quantity  is  con- 
cerned it  should  vary  exactly  with  the  demand, 
thus,  so  far  as  qiuuitity  is  concerned,  being  per- 
fectly stable  'in  value.  An  elastic  currency, 
therefore,  at  least  permits  of  stability  of  value: 
an  inelastic  currency  cannot  be  honest  unless 
there  is  no  change  either  in  the  population  of  a 
country  or  in  the  use  that  population  has  for 
money.  It  is  not  enough  merely  for  a  circula- 
tion to  expand  with  population,  but  must  ex- 
pand or  contract  with  the  use  the  population  has 
for  money.  If  a  civilization  grows  more  intricate 
and  involved,  there  are  oMinarily  more  ca^ 
transactions,  and  therefore  there  is  more  demand 
for  money.  The  grave  and  important  questions 
that  arise  out  of  variations  in  the  amount  of 
monejy  are  well  known.  A  currency  increasing 
in  volume  out  of  proportion  to  the  demand  robs 
creditors,  a  diminishmg  currency  robs  debtors. 
(See  Contraction  and  Expansion  of  Cur- 
rbncy;  Bimbtalism;  Papbr Money;  Silver.) 

History  of  Money 

The  first  money  used  seems  to  have  been  furs 
and  skins.  The  next  stage  of  society  was  pas- 
toral, and  the  corresponding  money  was  cattle 
or  some  domesticated  animal.  The  word  pecunia 
(Latin  for  money) ,  whence  our  word  pectmiary,  is 
probably  derived  from  pecus,  cattle.  In  unciv- 
ilized portions  of  the  world  cattle  are  still  used  to 
express  value.  A  wife,  a  slave,  etc.,  are  stiU  said 
to  be  worth  so  many  head  of  cattle.  More  ad- 
vanced communities  used  articles  of  ornament, 
such  as  shells,  like  the  wampumpeag  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  or  the  ring  money  of  many 
countries.  Agricultural  or  other  natural  prod- 
ucts were  used.  Tobacco  was  commonly  used 
for  money  in  the  North  American  colonies;  cod- 
fish were  used  in  Newfoundland ;  cubes  of  pressed 
tea  in  Tartary;  sugar  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
next  stage  was  the  use  of  various  maufactured 
articles,  such  as  a  preparation  of  leather  by  the 
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Carthaginians,  silk  by  the  Chinese,  nails  in  Scot- 
land, bullets  and  wampum  in  Massachusetts. 

Metals,  however,  have  been  mainly  used  ex- 
cept in  the  earliest  times.  Of  metals  almost 
every  kind  has  been  used — iron,  lead,  tin,  plat- 
inum, nickel,  copper,  and,  above  all,  silver  and 
fold.  Iron  has  b«en  used  until  very  recently  in 
apan  for  small  values.  In  the  Homeric  age  it 
IS  said  to  have  been  more  valued  than  copper. 
Tin  was  probably  early  used;  the  first  known  in- 
stance being  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  It  is 
thought  to  have  formed  the  first  English  coinage. 
It  has  been  used  in  Mexico  and  in  Java.  Roman 
emperors  and  English  kings  struck  tin  coins. 
Tin  farthings  were  issued  in  England  as  late  as 
1690.  Lead  is  still  more  soft,  but  has  been 
largely  employed.  It  was  used  in  the  form  of 
bullets  in  Massachusetts.  Platinum  has  been 
used  in  {lussia.  It  is  one  of  the  rarer  metals, 
but  very  difficult  and  costly  to  melt.  Nickel  is 
used  solely  as  convenient  in  making  alloys. 
Copper  was  one  of  the  first  known  metals,  and  is 
still  in  use  for  minor  coins  everywhere.  The 
earliest  Hebrew  coins  are  thought  to  have  been 
copper,  and  the  metallic  currency  of  Rome  down 
to  269  B.C.  was  an  impure  copper  or  ses.  It 
formed  the  main  money  of  Russia  arid  Sweden  in 
the  last  century.  It  js,  however,  too  cheap  to 
have  much  intrinsic  value. 

Silver  has  been  the  main  metal  for  coinage  in 

historical  times.    Abraham  (Gen.  xxiii:  16)  is  said 

to  have  paid  out  shekels  of  silver,  tho  this  was  a 

weight  of  silver,  not  coin.     Herodotus  attributes 

the  first  use  of  coined  gold  and  silver  to  the  Lyd- 

ians,  tho  he  also  says  that  the  first  Greek  coinage 

was  made  by  Pheidon  of  Argos  at  i£gina  (895 

B.C.).     Metal  first  passed  everywhere  by  weight, 

a  system  said  to  have  been  of  Assyrio-Babylonic 

origin.     Only  later  did  governments 

Sarlr  Cobu  ^^^™P  °^  corns  an  indication  of  their 

"  weight,  fineness,  and  resultant  value 

— the  hall  mark  as  Jevons  calls  it. 

The  shape  was  at  first  varied — square,  hexagonal, 

octagonal,  or  round;  only  later  did  the  round 

form,  and  still  later  the  milled  edge,  prevail  to 

prevent  clipping  and  unconscious  loss. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  various 
silver  coins  were  used.  Charlemagne  undertook 
to  introduce  a  general  system  of  money  based  on 
the  silver  pound,  known  in  England  as  the  troy 
pound  of  1 2  oz.,  but  the  breaking  up  of  his  empire 
prevented  this  general  use.  It  passed,  however, 
mto  England,  and  the  pound  was  divided  into  240 
pence  (denarii),  twelve  of  which  constituted  a 
shilling  (solidus).  Twenty  shillings  thus  repre- 
sented a  silver  pound.  Hence  the  name  "pound." 
The  first  English  gold  coin  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  Henry  III.  in  1257,  when  a  number  of 
gold  pennies  were  coined  at  a  value  to  silver  of  10 
to  I.  The  first  regular  series  of  gold  coinage  in 
England,  however,  dates  from  1344,  under  Ed- 
ward III.  In  France,  after  the  breaking  of  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne,  150  powers 
are  said  to  have  issued  money.  De- 
basement of  money  became  the  rule 
in  France.  The  first  debasement  of 
coinage  established  in  history  is  when  Solon 
?599  B.C.)  debased  the  quantity  of  silver  in  the 
Athenian  coins  over  25  per  cent.  Professor 
Bastable,  in  an  article  in  the  "Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  thinks  it  to  have  been  successful, 
and  probably  necessary.  It  was  probably  not 
the  only  Greek  deb.asement,  and  in  Roman  his- 
tory deb''*""'*"*''  the  coinage  was  frequent. 
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The  first  debasement  in  English  history  was  in 
1300,  when  Edward  I.  slightly  debased  the  silver 
coinage.  The  practise,  however,  became  com- 
mon, es]3ecially  from  iS43-S»,  under  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  It  wholly  ceased,  how- 
ever, after  the  sixteenth  century.  Scotch  coins 
were  much  more  debased  than  English.  In 
France,  debasements  did  not  stop  with  the  six- 
teenth century. 

These  depreciations  point  to  the  very  variable 
value  of  metallic  money.  Allison,  in  his  "His- 
tory of  Europe,"  says: 

The  two  greatest  events  in  the  history  of  mankind  have 
been  brought  about  by  a  successive  contraction  and  expan- 
sion in  the  circulating  medium  of  society.  The  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  so  long  ascribed  in  ignorance  to  slavery,  to 
heathenism,  and  moraf  corruption,  was  in  reality  brought 
about  by  a  decline  in  the  silver  and  gold  mines  of  Spain  and 
Greece.  .  .  .  The  annual  supply  of  the  precious  metals — of 
money — for  the  use  of  the  globe  was  tripled;  before  a 
century  had  elapsed  the  price  of  every  species  of  produce  was 
quadrupled.  The  weight  of  debt  and  taxation  insensibly  wore 
off  under  the  influence  of  that  prodigious  increase;  in  the 
renovation  of  industry,  the  relations  of  society  were  changed, 
the  weight  of  feudalism  cast  olT,  the  rights  of  man  established. 

This  is,  however,  tmdoubtedly  an  extreme 
view.  The  corruption  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
the  incursion  of  hordes  of  uncorrupted  Germanic 
tribes  cannot  be  lightly  shuffled  off  as  causes  of 
the  fall  of  Rome,  nor  can  the  new  life  of  the  six- 
teenth century  be  so  largely  attributed  to  the  in- 
flux of  gold  and  silver  from  the  mines  and  treas- 
ures of  Mexico  and  Peru.  A  hvmdred  causes, 
political,  intellectual,  religious,  and  social,  led  to 
the  new  activity  of  the  modem  age.  Feudalism 
in  England  at  least  was  shuffled  on  before  the  gold 
and  silver  came.  The  rights  of  man  were  not 
even  much  preached  till  long  after  the  discovery 
of  America.  Yet  undoubtedly  the  scarcity  of 
money  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  influx  of  gold 
and  silver  from  the  New  World  were  potent 
factors  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Through  the  Middle  Ages  the  supply  of  gold 
and  silver  was  limited.  The  report  of  the  IJ.  S. 
Monetary  Commission  says: 

"At  the  Christian  era  the  metallic  money  of 
the  Roman  Empire  amounted  to  $1,800,000,000. 
By  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  it  had  shrunk 
to  less  than  $200,000,000." 

William  Jacob,  F.R.S.,  gives  the  following 
table  of  the  amount  of  metallic  money: 

A.D.       X4 $1,790,000,000 

A.D.  230 909.000.000 

A.D.  410 537.000,000 

A.D.  661 250.000.000 

A.D.  806 168.000,000 

All  such  tables  are  more  or  less  conjectural, 
however;  the  only  fact  that  is  generally  accepted 
being  that  during  the  Dark  Ages  mines  were 
little  worked.  About  800  a.d.  the  Moors  in 
Spain  began  to  rework  her  mines,  and  are  sup- 
posed from  that  date  to  have  counteracted  the 
loss  by  wear  and  exportation,  and  accordingly 
we  may  regard  the  metallic  supply  as  fixt  in 
amount  until  the  next  change  in  the  conditions 
of  production,  which  was  the  result  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America.  The  conquest  of  Mexico 
(^S'p)  gave  opportunities  of  working  the  silver 
mines  of  that  country,  while  the  first  mines  of 
Chile  and  Peru  were  almost  simultaneously  dis- 
covered, and  in  1^45  those  of  Potosi  were  laid 
open.  From  this  latter  date  we  may  regard  the 
American  supply  as  an  influential  factor  in  the 
matter,  and  look  upon  the  stock  of  money  as  in- 
creasing. The  annual  addition  to  the  store  of 
money  has  been  estimated  as  ;£2, 100,000  for  the 
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period  from  1 545-1600.     At  this  date  the  Brazil- 
ian supply  began. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  century  the  an- 
nual production  of  gold  has  been  estimated  as 
■being  from  £2,500.000  to  £3,000,000.     The  year 
1  SoQ  seems  to  mark  an  epoch  in  the  production 
of  these  metals,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  revolts 
of    the  various  Spanish  dependencies  in  South 
America  tended  to  check  the  usual  supply  from 
those  countries,  and  a  marked  increase  in  the 
value  of  money  was  the  consequence.     During 
the  period  1809-49  the  value  of  gold  and  silver 
rose  to  about  two  times  and  a  half  their  former 
level,  notwithstanding  fresh  discoveries  in  Asiatic 
Rtissia.     The  annual  yield  in  1849  was  estimated 
at  £8,000,000.     The  next  important  date  for  our 
present  purpose  is  the  year  1848,  when  the  Cali- 
fomian  mines  were  opened,  while  in   1851   the 
Australian    discoveries    took    place.     By    these 
events  an  enormous  mass  of  gold  was  added  to 
the  world's  supply.     The  most  careful  estimates 
fix  the  addition  during  the  years  1851-71  at  £500- 
000,000,  or  an  amount  nearly  equal  to  the  former 
stock  in  existence. 

It  is  from  these  variations  in  the  quantity,  and 
therefore  in  the  value  of  money,  that  the  modem 
history  of  money  takes  its  rise.     The   various 
coins  of  uncertain  value  in  the  Middle 
Vadam     ^S^^>  niany  of  them  depreciated  by 
r^m      governments,    by    private    money- 
^^^      clippers,  or  bv  use,  gave  occasion  to 
the   custom  in  Venice,  Genoa,  and 
perhaps  elsewhere,  of  placing  them  in  so-called 
banks,  having  them  carefully  valued  by  experts, 
and  the  depositors  receiving  various  receipts  for 
the  same,  which  receipts  circulated  as  money, 
often  with  a  premium  above  coin,  and  often  en- 
during even  long  after  the  coin  deposited  in  the 
banks  had  been  seized  by  ruthless  kings  or  dis- 
honest speculators.     In  this  custom  probably  lies 
the  beginning  of  paper  money,  which  henceforth 
plays  so  large  a  part  in  the  history  of  money,  and 
for  an  account  of  which,  see  articles  Paper  Monby  ; 
Banks  and  Banking;  Bank  op  Venice,  etc.    . 

Again,  in  the  experience  of  England  with  de- 
preciations of  currency  and  in  the  fall  of  money 
values  occasioned  by  the  influx  of  gold  and  silver 
when  the  New  World  was  discovered,  is  the 
occasion  for  the  comparatively  early  commit- 
ment of  England  to  the  doctrine  of  gold  mono- 
metalism  (q.  v.),  which  has  led  to  the  greatest 
monetary  changes  and  monetary  conflicts  of 
modem  times.  Up  to  the  vear  1819  almost  all 
nations,  as  we  have  seen,  issued  coins  of  both 
gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  of  other  metals,  and 
tried  to  regulate  their  relative  values  by  royal 
or  governmental  proclamations.  Altho  supply 
and  demand  continually  tended  to  change  the 
relative  value  of  the  two  metals,  and  altho  from 
about  1760-1810  enormous  quantities  of  silver 
poured  into  the  world  from  mines  in  Mexico  and 
elsewhere  (so  that  in  1800  the  world's  annual 
silver  product  was  nearly  three  times  its  product 
in  1700),  the  actual  alteration  in  the  relative 
values  aforesaid  was  but  slight.  In  1803,  there- 
fore, France  adopted  her  famous  law  making 
fifteen  parts  and  a  half  of  silver  equal  to  one  part 
of  gold  in  all  transactions.  England,  however,  in 
1816,  under  the  second  Lord  Liverpool,  took  an 
opposite  course,  and  demonetized  silver  as  a 
standard. 

From  this  time  on  the  history  of  money  be- 
comes the  history  of  the  bimetallic  controversy, 
for  which  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  article 


Bimetalism;  also  see  Paper  Money.     (For  the 
history  of  money  in  the  U.  S.,  see  Currency.) 

RiPiRBKCBs:  W.  S.  Jevons,  Monty  and  Ih4  MtchanUm  ef 
Eichattft  (1879);  P.  A.  Walker  Monty  (1878):  W.  G. 
Sumner,  History  of  Amtriean  Currtncy  (1878);  E.  B. 
Andrew!  An  Hontst  Dollar-  A.  J.  Fonda.  Hontst  Monty 
(1^95):  J'  S.  Nicholson,  A  Trtattston  Monty  (1901);  H. 
White,  Monty  and  Banking  (i90>).     See  also  Bimbtalisii. 

MONEY,  L.  G.  CHIOZZA:  Member  British 
Parliament,  and  publicist;  bom,  i8to,  at  Genoa, 
Italy ;  son  of  an  English  mother  and  Anglo-Italian 
father;  an  aunt  gave  him  the  name  Money.  He 
has  long  lived  m  London.  He  was  left  a  full 
orphan  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  has  had  to  shift 
for  himself  since.  Nevertheless,  he  gained  a  good 
education,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Statistical  Society,  and  became  prominent  in  that 
body  through  the  suggestion  to  revise  the  Board 
of  Trade  returns  in  ioo».  In  1906  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament  as  a  Liberal  member  for  North 
Paddington,  but  continues  his  Socialistic  activity. 
Heisauthorof"  Riches  and  Poverty  " ;  "  Tljrough 
Preference  to  Protection" ;  "  Elements  of  the  Fis- 
cal Problem";  "British  Trade  and  the  Zollverein 
Issue."   Address:  Chaldon,  Surrey,  England. 

MOROPOLIES.  See  Trusts. 

MOITTEFIORE,  SIR  MOSES  HAYYIM:  Phi- 
lanthropist; bom  1784  at  Leghorn,  Italy,  as  the 
son  of  Anglo-Italian  parents.  He  was  educated 
in  London,  and  became  a  member  of  the  stock 
exchange.  He  succeeded  in  his  business  and 
banking  affairs  and  retired  in  1824  after  having 
made  a  large  fortune.  From  that  time  on  he 
devoted  his  life  to  the  amelioration  of  the  Jewish 
race,  particularly  to  the  removal  of  their  civil 
disabilities  in  England.  He  was  personally  so 
well  liked  that  he  was  elected  High  Sheriff  of 
Kent,  and  Sheriff  of  London  in  1837.  He  was 
knighted  the  same  year,  and  made  a  baronet  in 
1846.  Between  1827  and  1875  he  made  seven 
journeys  to  the  Orient  in  order  to  find  out  what 
could  be  done  for  his  coreligionists,  but  ac- 
complished little  in  a  political  way,  altho  person- 
ally he  was  received  with  the  greatest  respect. 
In  1865  he  founded  a  Jewish  college  at  Ramsgate, 
where  he  spent  the  later  years  of  his  life,  and 
died  July  28,  1885. 

RiPBKSNCBs:  See  works  by  Israel  Davis  and  Laden  Wolf 
cm  Sir  Mosis  Monitfion,  London,  1884. 

MOITTESQUIEXr,  CHARLES  LOUIS  DE 
SECONSAT,  BAROir  DE:  Philosopher  and 
political  economist;  bom  near  Bordeaux,  France, 
1689;  educated  at  the  oratorian  college  of  Juilly 
and  the  Academy  of  Bordeaux.  During  his 
studies  at  Bordeaux  he  entered  the  Council  of 
Bordeaux,  and  in  i7i6  became  its  president. 
Under  the  influence  of  Newton  he  interested  him- 
self in  natural  science.  In.  1 721  he  produced  the 
"Lettres  Persanes,"  a  satire  by  a  sup{>osed  Per- 
sian traveler  in  France  on  French  society.  In 
1725  the  "Temple  de  Guide,"  an  allegorical 
prose  poem;  was  now  elected  to  the  Academy, 
out  did  not  take  his  seat  till  1728;  traveled  m 
Germany  and  Italy,  and  spent  two  years  in  Eng- 
land studying  social  institutions;  wrote  several 
minor  pohtical  works  preparatory  to  his  master- 
piece, L'Esprit  des  Lois  (i  748) .  Its  character 
18  indicated  by  its  full  title:  "On  the  Spirit  of 
Laws;  or,  the  Necessary  Relations  Between  a 
Country's  Laws  and  the  Nature  of  its  Govern- 
ment, its  Manners,  Climate,  Religion,  Commerce," 
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etc.  It  was  received  with  ^eat  enthusiasm,  and 
ran  through  twenty-two  editions  in  a  year  and  a 
half.  To  the  objections  it  called  forth  Montes- 
quieu replied  in  his  "Defense  de  1' Esprit  des 
Lois"  (1750).  Montesouieu  died  in  1755.  (For 
his  main  teachings,  see  Political  Scibncb.) 

HONTS  DE  PE^r^  (from  It.  monU  di  pietii, 
fund  of  pity) :  Institutions  established  by  public 
authority  for  lending  money  at  moderate  rates  on 
the  security  of  goods.  They  originated  in  Italy 
in  the  fifteenth  century  to  counteract  the  tisun- 
ous  practises  of  the  Jewish  money-lenders.  (See 
Pawn-shops.) 

MORAL  ELEMEirr  IH  SOCIAL  REFORM, 
THE:  Perhaps  no  characteristic  of  the  present 
efforts  for  social  reform  is  more  hopeful  and 
more  important  than  the  deepening  emphasis  now 
placed — however  far  we  may  yet  be  from  placing 
all  the  emphasis  we  ought — on  the  moral  element 
in  sociid  reform.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  key- 
word in  social  reform  was  "natural  rights,"  and 
in  economics  "laissez-faire."  To-day  the  key- 
word in  reform  is  "cooperation,"  and  in  econom- 
ics "character."  If  this  may  seem  to  some  too 
optimistic  a  view,  we  remind  them  that  individ- 
ualist. Socialist,  and  even  anarchist  reformers  all 
seek  cooperation,  while  in  economics  the  reason 
why  individualist  economists  fear  socialism  is  that 
they  believe  that  it  will  deteriorate  character,  and 
the  reason  why  Socialist  economists  seek  social- 
ism is  their  belief  that  under  individualism  char- 
acter is  deteriorating.  Undoubtedly  there  are 
also  evil  signs  to-day.  Many  Socialist  reformers 
come  perilously  near  to  an  unethical  material- 
ism, and  many  individualist  economists  ap- 
proach a  cynical  belief  that  the  only  thing  which 
can  be  counted  on  to  dominate  activity  is  a  ma- 
terial self-interest.  Doubtless,  too,  it  is  possible 
to  minimize  the  moral  element  which  existed 
100  years  ago.  If  the  doctrine  of  "natural 
rights"  (q.  V.)  produced  the  French  and  perhaps 
the  American  Revolution,  it  was  often  striven 
for  with  a  devotion  and  sacrifice  of  the  most 
ethical  kind.  Of  the  economics  of  Adam  Smith, 
Arnold  Toynbee,  who  criticizes  them,  says  ("In- 
dustrial Revolution"): 

Two  conceptioni  kre  woven  into  every  aisument  of  the 
"Wealth  of  Nations,"  the  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  the  conviction  that  man's  self-love  is  God's 
providence,  so  that  the  individual,  in  pursuit  of  bis  own  in- 
terest, is  promoting  the  interest  of  sJl. 

Nevertheless,   neither   ignoring  our  own   de- 
ficiencies nor  minimizing  the  moral  element  of 
the  past,  it  must  be  recognized  that  economics 
have   been   considerably   moralized  within  the 
century,  particularly  in  England,  and  that  the 
present  wide-spread  effort  for  social  reform  upon 
all  lines  indicates  in  -itself  a  deepening  and  a 
widening  of  the  moral  impulse.     Under  the  old 
political  economy,  especially  with  the  successors 
of  Adam  Smith  rather  than  with  Adam  Smith 
himself,  men,  as  Bagehot  (q.  v.)  shows,  were  con- 
ceived   as    simply      economic    men,"    "money- 
making    animals."     To-day    political    economy, 
particularly  of  the  psychologic  school 
Folltlaal    ^""^  *°  *  ^^^  extent  of  the  historical 
Eeonomv    school,  considers    man    in    his    full, 
y    round    nature.     Again,  the   aim  of 
the  old  political  economy  was  the 
wealth  of  nations  considered  mainly  from  the 
standpoint  of  materlai  production.     To-day  po- 


litical economy  gives  at  least  a  considerably  in- 
creased attention  to  the  problems  of  distribution, 
and  to  the  good  of  the  working  classes.  It  has 
become  far  less  of  a  pure  science  and  much  more 
of  a  practical  art.  This  change  is  largely  due 
to  Mill,  or,  at  least,  becomes  first  prominent  in 
his  work.  In  the  introduction  to  nis  "Political 
Economy"  (1848)  he  says: 

The  design  of  the  boolc  is  different  from  that  of  any  treatise 
on  political  economy  which  has  been  produced  in  Bngland 
since  the  work  of  Adam  Smith. 

The  most  characteristic  quality  of  that  work,  and  the  one 
in  which  it  most  diifers  from  some  others  which  have  equaled 
and  even  surpassed  it  as  mere  expositions  of  the  general 
prindplsa  of  the  subject,  is  that  it  invariably  awociatwi  the 
principles  with  their  applications.  This  of  itself  implies  a 
much  wider  range  of  ideas  and  of  topics  than  are  included  in 
political  economy,  considered  as  a  branch  of  abstract  specula- 
tion. For  practical  purposes,  political  economy  is  inseparably 
intertwined  with  many  other  branches  of  social  philosophy. 
Except  in  matters  of  mere  detail,  there  are  perhaps  no  prac- 
tical questions,  even  among  those  which  approach  nearest  to 
the  character  of  purely  economical  questions,  which  admit 
of  being  decided  on  economical  premises  alone.  And  it 
is  because  Adam  Smith  never  loses  sight  of  this  truth; 
because,  in  his  applications  of  political  economy,  he  per- 
petually appeals  to  other  and  often  far  larger  oonsiderauons 
than  pure  political  economy  affords,  that  he  gives  the 
well-grounded  feeling  of  command  over  the  principles  of 
the  subject  for  purposes  of  practise,  owing  to  which  the 
"Wealth  of  Nations."  alone  among  treatises  on  political 
economy,  has  not  only  been  popular  with  general  readers,  but 
has  imprest  itself  strongly  on  the  minds  of  men  of  the  world 
and  of  legislators. 

It  appears  to  the  present  writer  that  a  work  similar  in  its 
object  and  general  conception  to  that  of  Adam  Smith,  but 
adapted  to  the  more  extended  knowledse  and  improved  ideas 
of  the  present  age,  is  the  kind  of  contribution  wmdi  political 
economy  at  present  requires. 


»    Mill,    political    economy    has    steadily 
1  "moral.      Professor  Ely  divides  the  evo- 


Since 

grown     ^ 

lution  of  political  economy  into  three  periods. 
He  says  (Introduction  to  Political  Economy," 
pp.  105,  106): 

"Economic  goods  are  first  made  the  primary  thing,  and  they 
are  treated  almost  as  if  their  production  was  an  independent 
process  apart  from  the  will  of  man,  one  extreme  writer  going 
so  far  as  to  say  that  the  laws  governing  the  production  at 
wealth  would  be  just  what  they  are  if  man  did  not  exist.  The 
social  relations  involved  in  the  production  and  consumption 
of  economic  goods  are  then  considered  more  carefully,  and 
finally  the  original  process  is  reversed,  and  it  is  distinctly  as- 
serted that  '  the  starting-point  as  well  as  the  object-point  of 
our  science  is  man'  (Roscner's  'Political  Economy.'  vol.  i.  of 
I.alor's  translation,  p.  s>). 

"The  definition  of  political  economy  found  in  Mrs.  Fawoett's 
little  'Political  Economy'  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  presenta- 
tion of  the  first  class  of  conceptions.  It  is  as  foUows:  'Politi- 
cal economy  is  the  science  which  investigates  the  nature  of 
wealth  and  the  laws  which  govern  its  production,  exchange, 
and  distribution.' 

"  The  definition  of  political  economy  found  in  John  Stuart 
Mill's  treatise  may  be  taken  as  a  tolerably  accurate  presenta- 
tion of  the  second  class  of  conceptions.  Writers  on  political 
economy,'  says  Mill,  'profess  to  teach  or  investigate  the 
nature  of  wealth  and  the  laws  of  its  production  and  distribu- 
tion, including  directly  or  remotely  the  operation  of  all  the 
causes  by  which  the  condition  of  mankina  or  of  any  society 
of  human  beings  in  respect  to  this  universal  object  of  human 
desire  is  made  prosperous  or  the  reverse.'  Social  relations 
are  dragged  in  through  a  back  door,  as  it  were."  As  an 
illustration  of  the  third  period.  Professor  Ely  quotes  Prof. 
Henry  C.  Adams,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  as  saying  of 

gslitical  economy,  in  his  "  Outlines  of  Lectures  upon  Political 
conomy,"  that  it  "  treats  of  industrial  society.  Its  purpose 
as  an  analytic  science  is  to  explain  the  industrial  actions  of 
men.  Its  purpose  as  a  constructive  science  is  to  discover  a 
scientific  and  rational  basis  for  the  formation  and  government 
of  industrial  society." 

The  present  moral  danger  of  modem  politi- 
cal economy  is  overanalysis.  Says  Dr.  Edward 
Caird  ("The  Moral  Aspect  of  the  Economical 
Problem,"  a  presidential  address  to  the  Ethical 
Society) : 

'  It  is  the  peculiar  temptation  of  students  of  science  and 
literature  to  cultivate  a  so-called  critical  spirit — a  conscious- 
ness of  scientific  law,  that  has  no  tolerance  for  any  form  of 
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leal  which  is  not  quite  according  to  knonrledjge  or  a  literary 
seme,  the  delicacy  and  auickness  of  which  i>  easily  turned 
into  faultfinding  and  intolerance  o{  every  thought  and  feeling 
which  does  not  expreas  itself  in  confoiroity  with  its  own 
standards.  The  devil  of  these  modem  days  is  not,  u  Goethe 
said,  the  northern  fantom  with  horns  and  hoofs,  not  the 
spirit  which  inspires  a  rabid  witch-like  frenzy  for  evil,  that 
mocks  the  sacred  enthusiasm  for  good;  it  is  the  spirit  which 
always  denies,  which  sees  nothing  but  pretense  in  virtue, 
nothing  but  illusion  in  the  higher  nopes  and  faiths  of  man. 
This  chilling  doubt  is  the  shadow  that  accompanies  our  ad- 
vancing knowledge,  sometimes  taking  away  the  good  of  it, 
and  making  us  almost  wish  for  the  simpler  faiths  and  unhes- 
itating instmcts  of  an  earlier  time.  ...  It  is  this  that  turns 
science  aside  into  the  way  of  a  false  realistic  analysis,  which 
"has  the  parts  in  its  hand,  but  has  lost  all  consciousness 
•  of  the  spiritual  bond  which  united  them.*'  It  is  this  which 
reduces  life  to  its  crude  elements,  and  then  doubts  whether  it 
is  worth  living;  it  is  this  finally  that  so  fills  us  with  the  sense 
of  the  difficulties  and  disadvantages  of  every  step  to  improve 
the  condition  of  man,  that  we  shrink  into  isolation  and  inac- 
tion. .  .  . 

This  is  the  devil  which  is  most  dangerous  to  the  soul  that 
has  been  swept  and  garnished  by  culture,  and  which  that 
soul  must  repel  if  it  would  save  itself  from  growing  weakness 
and  moral  decay.  As  a  class,  men  of  culture  are  not  much 
in  danger  of  being  possest  by  a  frantic  love  of  evil  and  hatred 
of  good,  but  sometimes  they  are  in  danger  of  losing  a  belief 
in  the  greatness  of  the  issues  of  existence  which  aze  hid  under 
its  littleness,  and  in  the  worth  of  every  human  life,  in  spite 
of  the  triviality  and  meanness  of  its  apixarance. 

But  more  than  to  any  advance  in  academic 
political  economy  is  the  present  indebted  to  the 
great  moral  reformers,  like  Carlyle,  Raskin, 
Matirice,  Mazzini,  and  Tolstoy.  For 
X«form«Ti  *^^''"  position  and  contributions  to 
social  reform,  see  their  respective 
names ;  but  it  is  to  Ruskin,  more  than 
to  any  other  modem  reformer,  we  owe  the  con- 
ceptions that  wealth  is  well  living;  that  the  life  is 
more  than  meat;  that  man  should  own  property 
and  not  property  own  man.  It  is  to  Carlyle  that 
we  owe  an  exaltation  of  the  possibility  of  man, 
and  the  assertion  of  manhood  over  social  and 
economic  shams.  It  is  to  Maurice  that  the 
Church  of  to-day  mainly  owes  her  Christian  So- 
cialism. It  is  Mazzini  who,  more  strongly  than 
any,  has  emphasized  duty  as  greater  than  rights, 
and  God  as  above  materialism.  Tolstoy,  more 
than  any  other,  has  taught  individuabsts  the 
greatness  of  sacrifice.  (For  a  consideration,  how- 
ever, of  the  moral  element  in  social  reform,  so  far 
as  it  has  taken  the  form  of  Christian  thought  and 
effort,  see  Christian  Socialisu;  Church  and 
Social  Reform.)  Outside  of  the  Church  the 
deepest  contribution  to  the  moralization  of  re- 
form, except  from  individuals  like  the  above,  has 
come  from  the  positivist  school  and  from  the 
modem  ethical  movement. 

Said  Frederic  Harrison  (9.  v.)  ("Address  on 
Moral  and  Reli^ous  Socialism,"  Jan.  i,  1891), 
the  central  social  maxim  of  positivism  is  "to 
make  political  interests  give  way  to  moral  du- 
ties." Its  aim  is  a  religion  of  humanity,  the 
service  of  man.  As  for  the  various  societies  of 
ethical  culture  in  America  and  Europe,  their 
avowed  object  is  "the  elevation  of  the  moral  life 
of  its  members  and  that  of  the  community,"  and 
everywhere  its  societies  are  calling  attention  to 
the  moral  side  of  social  reforms. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  our  subject  is  the 
moral  element  in  social  reform.  It  is  questioned 
bv  some  if  society  is  growing  moral.  (See  Crime.) 
Says  J.  M.  Whiton  ("The  Reaction  of  Ethics 
upon  Economics,"  address  at  Yale  College,  Jtme, 
1888): 

We  are  now  threatened  with  moral  chaos  in  the  worfd  of 
trade,  as  the  natural  result  of  that  Lucretian  vortex  of  atoms, 
out  ol  which  Smith  and  his  disciples  imagined  an  economic 
cosmos  would  come.  So  dispassionate  an  observer  as  Praf . 
H.  Sidgwick,  of  Cambridge,  cntidaea  "  the  antisocial  temper 


and  attitude  of  mind  produced  by  the  continual  struggle  at 
competition,"  and  inquires  "  whether  the  whole  individualistic 
organisation  of  industry,  whatever  its  material  advantages  be. 
is  not  open  to  condemnation  as  radically  demoralizing.  The 
question  is  answered  by  Professor  Graham,  of  Belfast:  "Our 
practical  working  ethics,  as  distinct  from  the  ethics  of  the 
schools,  often  grand  enough,  is  narrowed  to  the  lowest  egoism 
and  the  coarsest  moral  materialism."  .  ,  , 

These  old  questions,  newly  moved  by  authorities  whom  it 
is  folly  to  disparage,  we  see  seconded  on  every  hand  by  spec- 
tacles which  stir  the  common  mind  to  thinking  on  the  prob- 
lems thus  proposed;  as  by  heightening  contrasts  between  the 
neighbors  Opulence  and  Indigence,  by  the  purchase  of  ground 
for  a  ten-million-doUar  cathedral  in  honor  of  Christ,  while 
the  slums,  where  Christ's  little  ones  die  in  noisome  heat  by 
thousands,  remain  undisturbed,  and  even  lucntive  at  j5  per 
cent.  .  .  . 

Our  political  seers,  also,  have  heard  the  suif  through  the  fog 
and  are  crying  from  their  lookout,  "Breakers  ahead. 
"Nowhere  in  the  world,"  says  our  Professor  Sumner,  "is  the 
danger  of  a  plutocracy  as  formidable  as  it  is  here.  .  .  .  Al- 
ready  the  question  presents  itself  as  one  of  life  or  death  to 
democracy.  .  .  .  The  task  before  us  is  one  which  calls  for 
fresh  reserves  of  moral  force  and  political  virtue  from  the  very 
foundations  of  the  social  body. 

Nevertheless,  the  very  recognition  of  these 
evils  and  the  effort  to  meet  them  indicate  an 
advance.  Even  our  wealthy  men,  who  sneer  at 
social  reform,  are  compelled,  as  never  before,  to 
practise  a  "gospel  of  wealth  " ;  and  it  is  among  the 
best  signs  of  the  times  that  never,  as  now,  was 
philanthropy  so  criticized  for  giving  to  the  poor 
only  what  it  has  first  taken  from  the  poor,  be- 
stowing on  universities  and  charities  that  which 
it  gathered  by  avarice  and  perhaps  bv  fraud. 

We  are  developing,  as  Mr.  H.  D.  Lloyd  (<j.  v.) 
has  asserted,  "a  new  conscience."  Long  ago 
Mazzini  wrote:  "Every  political  question  is  In- 
coming a  social  question,  and  every  social  ques- 
tion is  rapidly  becoming  a  religious  question." 
Matthew  Arnold  defines  civilization  as  "the  hu- 
manizing, the  bringing  into  one  harmonious  and 
truly  humane  life  of  the  whole  body  of  society." 
If  this  is  not  true  of  civilization  to-day,  it  is  at 
least  the  present  aim  and  endeavor  of 'social  re- 
form. 

RBrsRBMCBs:  The  above-quoted  essays  and  addresses;  the 
works  of  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  Mazzini,  Maurice,  Tolstoy,  etc. 
(4.  v.);  Social  Philosophy  ami  RtUgioH  of  Autusle  Comit, 
by  B.  Caird  (1885);  ProUgomtna  to  Elkics.  by  T.  H.  Gieen 
(1890);  An  ItUrodmctioH  to  Social  Philosophy,  by  J.  S. 
Mackenzie:  History  of  Ethics,  by  H.  Sidgwick  (1891): 
Prineiplts  of  Ethics,  by  H.  Speiicer.  (See  also  Christian- 
ity AKD  Social  Rbform.) 

MORAVIAVS:  The  Moravian  Church,  or 
Church  of  the  United  Brethren,  the  Unitas 
Fratrum,  originated  in  the  reformation  of  John 
Huss  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  Almost  crushed  out  by  persecution, 
it  was  revived  in  172*  at  Hermhut  by  Cotmt 
Zinzendorf,  and  the  policy  was  adoptedof  prop- 
agating its  faith  by  forming  missionary  semi- 
communal  colonies,  which  by  a  quiet  fraternal 
life,  joined  to  a  pietistic  faith,  should  influence 
the  world.  Since  1732  more  than  2,200  mission- 
aries have  gone  out.  These  communities  cele- 
brated love  feasts  (agapce,  (f.  v.),  and  in  every  way 
developed  the  fraternal  spirit.  Since  1856  these 
fraternal  customs  have,  however,  disappeared 
from  Moravian  settlements  in  the  United  States, 
about  half  those  in  the  world. 

MORE,  SIR  THOMAS:  Statesman;  bom  Lon- 
.don,  1478:  became  at  the  age  of  fifteen  page  in 
the  household  of  Cardinal  Morton,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbui^,  and  Prime  Minister.  In  1497  en- 
tered Oxfora  University,  and  afterward  studied 
law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  and  resided  for 
some  years  at  a  Oray  Friars  monastery.  In  1 502 
he  became  a  judge  in  the  sheriff's  court,  and  also 
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member  of  Parliament  for  Middlesex.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  says  of  him  that  "he  is  the  first  per- 
son in  our  [English]  history  distinguished  by  the 
faculty  of  public  speaking,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  successful  employment  of  it  in  Parliament 
against  a  lavish  grant  of  money  to  the  crown." 
The  occasion  referred  to  was  when  he  persuaded 
the  House  of  Commons  not  to  grant  a  supply 
to  Henry  VII.  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter. 
About  isi4he  wrote  his  famous  "Utopia,"  which 
was  printed  in  Louvain  (1516)  under  the  editor- 
ship of  his  friend  Erasmus,  and  was  soon  trans- 
lated into  many  languages.  In  1521  More  was 
knighted  and  appointed  treasurer  of  the  ex- 
chequer; in  1523,  speaker  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. In  isao  he  was  appointed  lord-chancellor 
in  place  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Having  declined  to 
take  the  oath  by  which  he  was  required  to  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn, 
he  was  consigned  to  the  Tower  of  London  in  1 534. 
After  he  had  been  in  prison  for  a  year  he  was 
charged  with  treason  in  that  he  denied  the  king's 
supremacy  as  head  of  the  Church,  and  finally  was 
condemned  and  beheaded  on  July  6,  1535.  All 
the  accounts  we  have  of  Sir  Thomas  More's  life 
agree  in  describing  him  as  of  unusual  greatness, 
pure-minded,  just,  and  generous,  with  an  inex- 
haustible flow  of  sprightly  wit;  and  tho  as  a 
statesman  bound  by  his  surroundings,  yet  able  to 
see  clearly  the  evils  of  despotism  and  monarchy, 
and  in  heart,  as  is  shown  in  his  "Utopia,"  a  dem- 
ocratic republican.  In  this  book  More  first  in- 
troduces his  readers  to  a  traveler  and  philosopher 
whom  he  meets  in  Antwerp,  just  returned  trpm 
journey ings  in  strange  lan(k;  he  had  started  out 
with  Vespucci  on  his  last  voyage,  but  leaving  him 
at  the  farthest  point  had  pushed  on  to  other 
strange  lands,  and  finally  to  the  island  of  Utopia, 
whose  laws  and  customs  imprest  him  greatly, 
and  which  he  relates  at  length  to  More.  The  de- 
scriptions show  a  very  keen  perception  of  the 
causes  of  misgovemment,  while  the  sentiments 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  traveler  when  he  is 
discussing  English  institutions  show  that  Sir 
Thomas  More  was  at  heart,  at  all  events,  a  pro- 
nounced republican,  and  one  who  loved  his  fellow 
men  rather  than  institutions.  In  Utopia  all  save 
the  old  and  infirm  are  expected  to  labor  six  hours 
a  day;  all  goods  of  every  kind  are  owned  in  com- 
mon ;  and  the  people  choose  their  houses  everv  ten 
years  by  lot,  and  dine  together  in  large  halls. 
They  have  no  money  of  any  kind,  and  consider 
gold  and  silver  as  the  basest  of  metals,  fit  only  for 
Ignoble  uses.  All  personal  adornment  they  con- 
sider as  childish  and  degrading.  Their  priests 
are  few  in  number,  but  are  universally  rever- 
enced for  their  sanctity  and  their  courage  in  time 
of  war.  There  are  two  religious  orders  among 
them,  very  similar  to  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  of 
Assisi ;  their  endeavor  is  to  purify  their  souls  by  en- 
gaging in  the  lowliest  and  most  unattractive  la- 
bors. Religious  intolerance  is  a  thing  unknown, 
as  it  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Utopians  that  belief 
is  largely  a  matter  of  environment  and  birth. 
There  are  twenty-four  cities  in  Utopia,  equal  in 
extent.  The  government  is  largely  directed  by  a 
council  composed  of  three  wise  men  from  each 
city,  who  are  elected  by  their  fellow  citizens. 
The  criminals  of  the  cities  are  enslaved,  and 
obliged  to  perform  the  more  laborious  and  dis- 
agreeable work. 

MORELLI:    French  writer  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  of  whose  life  Larousse's  "Dictionnaire" 


says  that  absolutely  nothing  is  known,  tho  ac- 
cording to  some  accotmts  he  was  an  abb^  and 
lived  at  Vitrey-le-Franfois.  Several  of  his 
writings,  however,  are  known  and  are  important, 
especially  his  "Essai  sur  I'esprit  humain  (1745); 
"Le  Prince,  les  d^lices  du  coeur  ou  traite  des 
quality  d'un  grand  roi  et  svstdme  d'un  sage  gou- 
vemcment"  (i  vols.,  170);  "Naufrag^e  des  iles 
flottantes  k  la  Basiliade,  a  social  Utopia ;  above 
all,  his  "Code  de  la  nature  ou  le  v^table  esprit 
de  sei  lois  de  tout  temps  n^gligd  ou  m^connue  " 
(1755),  a  book  influential  in  forming  the  social 
theories  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  said  to  be  . 
the  inspirer  of  Babeuf  (q.  v.). 

MORISSEATXX,  CHARLES:  Director-General 
of  the  Bureau  of  Industry  and  Labor,  Brussels: 
bom,  1854,  at  Li^ge,  Belgium :  pupil  of  the  School 
of  Mines,  Li^ge  University;  won  his  diploma  as  a 
civil  engineer  in  1877.  From  1877  to  i88i  on 
duty  as  mining  engineer  in  the  collieries  of 
Mariemont  and  Bescoup,  Belgium:  appointed  in 

1883  chief  clerk  in   Belgian  Foreign  Office;  in 

1884  secretary  to  the  Minister  for  Agriculture, 
Industry,  and  Public  Works.  In  1886  a  member 
and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  great  Committee 
of  Labor,  established  with  a  view  to  reforming 
labor  legislation  in  Belgium  and  bettering  the 
conditions  of  the  working  people.  Became  in 
1887  head  of  Bureau  of  Industry.  From  1886  to 
1 899  helped  in  the  shaping  and  passage  of  almost 
every  law  or  regulation  relating  to  labor,  besides 
organizing  and  supervising  various  social  inquiries 
and  the  general  census  of  industries  in  1896.  In 
1899  was  made  general  inspector  of  finance  to  the 
Mozambique  Company  and  became  general  man- 
ager of  the  companv  in  1904.  Has  now  returned 
to  his  position  as  Director-General  of  Bureau  of 
Labor.     Address:  Rue  Lambermont  3,  Brussels. 

MORMONISM:  The  Mormon  Church  we  con- 
sider here  in  its  relation  to  social  problems.  Be- 
l^inning  in  1831  at  Fayette,  N.  Y.,  in  the  preach- 
ing of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  based  on  a  revelation  he 
claimed  to  have  received  on  golden  plates,  writ- 
ten, long  hidden,  and  finally  revealed  to  him,  by 
a  prophet  Mormon.  Mormonism  claims  to  l>e 
a  Christian  religion,  believing  in  Christ,  in  the 
Trinity,  and  in  the  Bible.  With  "The  Book  of 
Mormon"  Smith's  preaching  gained  many  fol- 
lowers, and  in  1831  a  prosperous  Mormon  settle- 
ment was  made  at  Kirkland,  Ohio,  and  a  temple 
built.  Persecuted  here,  Smith  led  his  followers 
in  1837  to  Far  West,  Mo.,  and  driven  from  there 
to  Nauvoo,  111.,  where  their  numbers  reached 
12,000  and  they  were  prosperous  in  every  way. 
A  discontented  member,  however,  made  trouble. 
Dissension  arose ;  the  civil  authorities  were  called 
upon,  and  Smith  was  shot  by  a  mob  from  the 
neighboring  region  in  1844.  Brigham  Young, 
who  had  joined  the  sect  in  1832,  now  became 
leader,  and  led  the  community  to  Council  Bluffs 
in  1845,  and  in  1847,  after  an  amazing  march 
across  the  prairies  and  over  the  mountains,  to 
what  is  now  Salt  Lake  City  in  Utah.  When  the 
United  States  acquired  tHis  territory,  the  Mor- 
mons desired  to  form  a  new  state  called  Deseret, 
but  Congress  would  not  allow  this,  and  in  1850 
the  Territory  of  Utah  was  formed ,  Brigham  Young 
being  the  first  governor.  In  1852  the  practise  of 
polygamy  was  first  openly  proclaimed,  and  even 
enjoined  upon  Mormons  as  a  means  of  grace,  tho 
it  is  said  to  have  been  promulgated  witfiin  tiie 
church  in  1843,  and  is  said  by  some  to  have  been 
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practised  by  the  leaders  from  the  beginning  of  the 
church.  This  step  created  opposition  through  the 
country,  and  as  early  as  1862  Congress  took  some 
steps  to  stamp  it  out.  Little,  however,  was  ac- 
complished. The  Mormon  priesthood  had  all  the 
power  in  the  territory,  and  little  could  be  done. 
In  1883  stronger  efforts  were  made.  The  Ed- 
munds Law  made  bigamy  and  polygamy  in  IT.  S. 
territories  punishable  with  a  fine  oi  not  over  S500 
and  imprisonment  up  to  five  years.  Any  one 
cohabitmg  with  more  than  one  woman  could  be 
imprisoned  six  months  or  fined  $300  or  both. 
Any  juryman  who  believed  in  polygamy  could  be 
challenged.  All  elections  were  conducted  by  a 
special  federal  commission,  and  polygamists  were 
disfranchised;  13,000  men  and  women — ^for 
women  had  been  given  the  franchise  by  the  Mor- 
mon authorities  in  1870,  and  had  strongly  sup- 
ported the  church — were  thus  disfranchised. 
Later,  in  1887,  all  women  were  disfranchised. 
Adultery  and  fornication  were  made  criminal 
offenses.  Witnesses  were  compelled  to  testify. 
Marriages  must  be  fully  registered,  and  all  ille- 
gitimate children  were  denied  right  of  inheritance. 
Special  oaths  were  required  from  voters  declaring 
that  they  were  not  polygamists.  By  such  meas- 
ures polygamy  was  oroken  up,  and  m  1890  Gen- 
tiles for  the  first  time  obtamed  control  of  the 
municipal  government;  1,100  persons  were  said 
to  have  been  convicted  of  polygamy,  and  over 
$So,ooo  of  church  property  was  confiscated. 
Fmally,  in  1890  Pres.  Wilford  Woodruff  issued 
a  pronimciamento  against  polygamy.  Brigham 
Young  had  died  in  1877.  Smce  then  the  division 
between  Mormons  and  Gentiles  has  considerably 
died  away.  Intermarriages  took  place.  Social 
and  business  intercourse  is  continual.  In  1894 
President  Cleveland  granted  amnesty  and  civil 
rights  to  all  convicted  of  polygamy.  In  1896 
Utah  was  admitted  as  a  state.  The  church  au- 
thorities, however,  are  still  accused  of  demanding 
obedience  to  them  in  political  as  well  as  religious 
affairs.     For  the  most  recent  events  see  below. 

The  industrial  and  economic  development  of 
the  Mormons,  or  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  or 
Latter  Day  Saints,  as  they  are  c^ed,  is  marked. 
The  system  seems  to  be  purely  paternal,  even 
tvrannical,  but  industry  is  encouraged,  and  all 
Mormons  are  given  land,  none  allowed  to  go  in 
want,  fine  buildings  are  erected.  Even  in  the 
polygamous  period  only  10  per  cent  of  the  people 
were  said  to  have  practised  polygamy.  Prom- 
inent wives  and  children  of  plural  marriages  de- 
clared their  homes  happy.  Prostitution  was 
unknown.  Favoritism  between  wives  was  for- 
bidden. On  the  other  hand  pathetic  stories  are 
told  of  the  sufferings  of  the  women,  and  dark 
massacres,  like  those  of  Mountain  Meadows  in 
1857,  and  other  deeds  seemingly  traced  to  the 
door  of  the  leading  authorities  of  the  church. 
The  number  of  Mormons  is  increasing  in  all  the 
states  near  Utah.  In  1890  there  were  reported 
144,353;  in  1906,  300,000,  with  796  churches  and 
700  ministers. 

The  most  recent  public  controversy  concerning 
the  Mormon  Church  has  been  as  to  the  seating 
of  Senator  Smoot,  a  member  of  the  Mormon  hier- 
archy elected  to  the  U.  S.  Senate.  We  give  a 
brief  representative  statement  pro  and  con,  as 
these  sum  up  the  whole  present  status  of  the  con- 
troversy. 

The  Hon.  A.  J.  Hopkins,  U.  S.  Senator  from 
Illinois,  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Privileges 
and  Elections,  who  joined  with  three  other  Re- 


publican members  of  the  committee  in  a  minority 
report  favorable  to  Smoot,  says  in  brief  (The  In- 
dependent, Jan.  34,  1907) : 

The  grounds  on  which  the  seat  in  the  Senate  of  Reed 
Smoot,  of  Uuh,  is  contested  are  as  follows:  Pint,  that  he  is 
known  to  have  taken  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  "endowment 
oath,"  by  which  he  obligated  himself  to  make  his  alle^nce  to 
the  church  paiamount  to  bis  allegiaiice  to  the  United  States. 

Second,  that  by  reason  of  his  official  felations  to  the  church 
as  one  of  its  apostles,  he  is  responsible  for  polygamous  co- 
habitation, which  yet  continues  among  some  of  toe  Mormons, 
notwithstanding  it  is  prohibited  by  law. 

The  charge  that  Senator  Smoot  is  himself  a  polygamist 
was  never  seriously  prest  before  our  committee.  He  is, 
and  always  has  been,  opposed  to  the  practise  of  polygamy 
in  the  church,  and  in  the  State  of  Utah  has  been  one  of  the 
bitterest  foes  of  polygamy. 

The  evidence  that  was  offered  on  the  first  proposition  re- 
lating to  the  endowment  oath  was  of  a  character  that  would 
receive  but  little  consideration  in  a  court  of  justice.  The 
witnesses  contradicted  each  other  as  to  the  wording  of  the 
oath  and  its  character.  Some  of  them  were  shown  to  be  of 
bad  repute,  others  mentally  unsound,  others  drunkards,  and 
others  who  had  private  grievances  that  so  warped  ana  dis- 
torted their  onimons  and  statements  that  they  were  entitled 
to  but  little,  if  any,  credence. 

There  were  only  seven  of  all  the  witnesses  who  testified 
against  Senator  Smoot,  who  attempted  to  give  the  endowment 
oath.     These  witnesses  were  contradicted  not 
only  by  the  positive  testimony  of  Senator 
Endowment  Smoot  himself,  but   by  a   great  number  of 
Oath         witnesses  whose  character  and  reputation  for 
***"*         truth    are    unquestioned.      In    my   opinion, 
the  charge  relating  to  the  endowment  oath 
was  not  only  not  sustained,  but  the  dear  pre- 
ponderance of  the  testimony  showed  that  there  was  nothing 
in  that  oath  that    interfered  in  the  slightest  degree  with 
Senator  Smoot   taking   upon    himself  the  obligations  of  a 
senator  of  the  U.  S.,  and  performing  faithfully  and  efficiently 
the  duties  of  that  great  ofiice. 

The  senator  himself  said  that  be  took  the  endowment  oath 
when  he  was  a  youth  of  eighteen  yean,  and  that  as  he  re- 
membered the  oath,  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  connicted  with 
his  duties  as  a  citizen  of  the  state  or  of  the  U,  S.,  or  with  his 
duties  as  a  U .  S.  senator. 

Much  has  been  made  by  the  general  public  out  of  the  fact 
that  he  holds  an  official  position  in  the  chur^  itself,  being 
one  of  the  twelve  apostles.  Those  who  would  have  him 
expelled  from  the  senate  claim  that,  by  reason  of  this  position, 
he  is  responsible  for  polygamous  cohabitation,  which  yet 
continues  among  some  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah.  This  is  the 
most  serious  charge  that  has  been  prest  by  those  who  seek 
to  have  him  expelled  from  the  senate.  To  understand  fully 
the  nature  and  character  of  his  position  as  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles  and  his  responsibility — or,  rather,  non-responsibility 
— for  the  practise  ox  some  of  his  associates,  it  is  necessary  to 
challenge  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  attitude  that  the 
government  of  the  U.  S.  has  held  toward  the  Mormon  Chuitjh 
and  those  who  are  leaders  of  the  church,  in  preaching  and 
practising  polygamy. 

The  federal  government  is  in  part  responsible  for  the 
polygamy  that  we  find  in  Utah  to-aay.  President  Fillmore, 
in  1850,  gave  both  recognition  and  encouragement  to  the 
practises  of  polygamy  in  the  Mormon  Church  in  Utah  by 
appointing  Brigham  Young,  the  head  of  the  church,  governor 
of  the  Territory  of  Utah,  with  fidl  knowledge  that  he  was  an 
open  advocate  of  polygamy  and  at  the  time  had  a  number  of 
plural  wives.  The  Senate  of  the  U .  S.  confirmed  that  appoint- 
ment. He  was  reappointed  by  President  Pierce  and  recon- 
firmed to  the  great  office  of  Governor  of  Utah  by  the  Senate 
of  the  U.  S.  For  many  years  polygamy  was  taught  by 
Brigham  Young  and  his  followers  as  one  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  church,  without  any  interference  uixm  the  part  of  the 
geneml  government;  and  plural  marriages  were  entered  into 
without  objection  or  any  legislative  hinoiance. 

There  has  been  much  legislation  by  the  Congress  designed 
to  prohibit  both  plural  marriages  and  polygamous  cohabita- 
tion. The  successive  acts  were  fought  through  to  the  court 
of  last  resort  and  then  came  the  'manifesto"  of  Wilford 
Woodruff,  forbidding  further  plural  marriages.  At  the  time 
it  was  issued  there  were  2,400  polygamous  families  in  the 
Territory  of  Utah.  There  were,  in  ijoS.  over  300,000  mem- 
bers of  the  Mormon  Church  in  the  State  of  Utah:  of  this 
number  there  were  only  joo  polygamous  families.  Since  the 
manifesto  of  1890  very  few  plural  marriages  have  been  en- 
tered into  by  Mormons.  Time  is  the  great  corrector  of  this 
evil.  The  2,400  polygamous  families  of  1890 
had  dwindled  to  500  in  1905.  No  new  polyg- 
PolTnmoiU  amous  marriages  are  recognized  or  permitted 

ir/J^.M..    by  the  church. 

*•"*'•••       From  the  fact  that,  under  the  statutes  of 

i88>  and  1887,  the  children  of  plural  wives 

were  legitimised,  it  has  been  felt  unwise  by 

many  non-Mormons  of  Utah  to  prohibit  the  fathen  of  such 

children  from  living  with,  supporting,  and  caring  for  them. 

And  if  the  father  was  to  support,  educate,  and  care  for  his 
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children,  it  wwimmI  to  many  hesrilen  to  exdude  from  tbi* 
relationship  the  mother,  who  had  entered  into  this  relation 
from  the  purest  motives  and  at  a  time  when  she  believed  that, 
in  the  lignt  of  God  and  man,  she  was  justified  in  entering  into 
this  relation. 

Senator  Smoot,  by  the  determined  stand  that  he  has 
always  taken,  has  been  one  of  the  great  {actors  in  the  church 
in  stamping  out  polygamy.  He  has  not  only  lived  up  to  the 
spirit  of  the  laws  of  our  country  and  the  manifesto  of  1890 
n  bis  church,  but  has  been  an  active  and  earnest  worker  m 
the  church  to  spread  the  sentiment  that  no  more  pluiul 
marriages  will  be  tolerated. 

The  testimony  that  was  taken  before  our  committee  shows 
that  one  of  the  bishops  of  the  church  who  violated  the  mani- 
festo and  the  laws  of  our  country  by  taldns  a  plural  wife  out- 
side the  limits  of  Utah,  when  he  returned  to  the  state  was 
prosecuted  by  Senator  Smoot  before  the  courts  of  the  state 
and  was  also  deprived  ot  his  official  position  in  the  church  by 
the  direct  influence  of  Senator  Smoot. 

Since  Reed  Smoot  became  one  of  the  twelve  apostles  of  the 
Mormon  Church  in  1890,  the  conditions  in  Utah  have  been 
■udi  that  G«ntiles  as  well  as  the  Mormons  have  ao^uiesced  in 
a  polygamous  cdiabitation  with  those  few  remaining  who 
married  before  the  manifesto  of  1890. 

They  have  recognized  that  such  polygamous  cohabitation  is 
an  evil,  but  that  the  interests  of  society  will  be  best  subserved 
by  permitting  time  to  eliminate  the  few  polygamous  families, 
comparatively,  that  yet  remain. 

The  people  of  Utah  ha  ve  the  same  right  to  elect  their  senator 
from  the  Mormon  faith  that  the  people  of  another  stats  have 
to  elect  their  senator  who  is  a  member  of  the  Methodist, 
Presbyterian,  or  Catholic  Church.  The  people  of  Utah  have 
elected  him  as  one  of  their  senators,  and  I  see  no  valid  or 
legal  reason  for  interfering  with  the  choice  of  the  people  of 
that  stote. 

A  contrary  view  is  exprest  by  the  Rev.  S.  E. 
Wishard,  D'.D.,  a  synoaical  missionanr  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  for  Utah,  with  headquarters 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  said  to  be  a  careful  man  and 
to  know  whereof  he  speaks.  He  says  in  brief 
{The  Independent,  Jan.  la,  1907): 

The  Mormon  hierarchy  has  violated  the  oaths  and  covenant 
made  with  the  U.  S.  Government,  by  which  statehood  was 
secured.  The  president  of  the  church,  of  whom  the  authori- 
ties of  the  church  declare  and  teach  that  "he  has  the  same 
authority  that  God  has,  and  by  virtue  of  that  authority  is  in 
reality  a  part  of  God,"  has  sworn  before  all  the  country  that 
he  is  a  lawbreaker.  Mr.  Smoot,  knowing  that  fact,  voted  to 
sustain  this  lawbreaker  as  the  "  prophet,  seer,  and  revelator," 
as  "  having  the  same  authority  that  God  has. 

It  is  said,  "Now  and  then  plural  marriages  take  place, 
■ometimes  escaping  the  law  by  Doing  celebrated  in  Mexico." 
There  never  has  been  a  man  pimished  bv  law  or  disciplined 
by  the  church  for  the  crime.  Three  01  the  apostles  have 
entered  into  plural  marriages  without  modestly  retiring  to 
Mexico.  They  have  all  escaped  the  law,  and  that  without 
going  abroad  to  hide  their  crimes. 

Fifteen  men  control  the  Mormon  people  in  all  the  world. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  violating  the  law,  and  the  three  or  four 
men  who  are  kept  out  of  polygamy  for  a  purpose  are  sustain- 
ing the  criminals,  living  in  harmony  with  them,  offering  no 
rebuke  for  lawlessness  and  crime. 

In  the  days  when  Utah  was  a  territory,  under  national 
government.  Congress  sent  some  of  these  same  men  to  the 
penitentiary  for  violating  the  law  of  the  government.  They 
were  amnestied  on  their  pledge  to  abstain  from  crime  and 
have  violated  their  pledge.  Are  they  less  criminal  for  vio- 
lating their  own  state  laws  and  constitution  which  they 
adopted  to  get  statehood  and  escape  control  of  the  laws  ol 
Congress? 

It  will  be  said  that  Apostle  Smoot  is  not  himself  a  violator 
of  the  law,  a  criminal,  and  therefore  should  not  be  disturbed. 
I  reply  that  he  consents  to  the  conduct  of  the  criminals,  is 
at  one  with  them,  sustaining  them  in  their  unlawful  conduct, 
and  attempts  to  reap  the  beneflt  of  the  same.  In  legal 
phrase  he  is  partictps  criminu.  Indeed,  he  is  in  the  Senate 
of  the  U.  S.  by  virtue  of  his  support  ot  these  men  in  their 
crime. 

That  the  hostility  of  the  Mormon  hierarchy  is  not  a  figment 
of  non-Mormons,  an  invention  of  "the  bigoted  persecutors  of 
Mormons,"  will  be  seen  by  their  own  statements.  The  men 
who  speak  and  teach  for  the  Mormon  people  shall  be  permitted 
to  speak  for  themselves. 

ist.  "  The  priesthood  .  .  .  holds  the  keys  of  Revelation  of 
the  oracles  of  God  to  men  upon  the  earth,  At  poatr  and  Ik* 
riehtto  give  laws  and  commandments  to  individuals,  churches, 
rulers,  nations,  and  the  world;  to  appoint,  ordain^  and  establish 
kingdoms." — "Kev  to  Theology,  Fourth  Edition,  p.  70,  a 
book  published  ana  sold  to  the  people. 

id.  The  priesthood  "is  the  legitimate  rale  of  God.  whether 
in  the  heavens  or  on  the  earth,  and  itis  tk*  only  UrtHmalt 
Pmur  that  has  a  right  to  ml*  oh  tk*  tarlh." — Apostle  John 
Taylor  in  "Journal  of  Discourses,"  vol.  v.,  p.  x86. 

jd.  "Some  may  inquire.  Is  it  tight,  is  it  lawful,  for  another 


government  to  be  organieed  in  the  U.  S.,  of  a  theocratieal 
nature?  Yes.^rfectly  so." — Apostle  Orson  Pratt.  "Journal 
of  Discourses,'    vol.  iii.,  p.  73. 

The  Mormon  hieiarcny  claims  to  be  that  theocratieal 
government,  and  has  ruled  the  people  with  despotism. 

4th.  "The  day  will  come  when  Uu  V.  S.  dovtmment  and 
all  others  will  bf  uprooted,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  will 
be  united  in  one,  and  the  kingdom  of  God  [which  always 
means  the  Mormon  hierarchy]  will  govern  the  whole  earth, 
and  bear  universal  sway," — Vol.  iii.,  p.  71. 

Sth.  "The  kingdom  of  God  [the  Mormon  hierarchy]  is  an 
order  of  government  established  by  divine  authority.  It  is 
the  only  legal  government  that  can  exist  in  any  part  of  the 
universe.  AH  other  governments  are  itiegal  and  unaaiSkoriMd" 
— Apostle  Orson  Pratt  on  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

6tb.  "When  God  sets  up  a  system  of  revelation,  as  he  has 
done  by  the  priesthood  in  these  latter  days,  he  sets  up  a 
system  of  government  that  shall  rule  botn  temporal  and 
spiritual  matters." — Millennial  Star,  vol.  xxiii.,  p.  214. 

7th.  "The  priesthood  will  bear  rule,  and  hold  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom  under  control  in  all  things." — "Journal 
of  Discourses,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  189,  Brigham  Young. 

^  These  quotations,  teaching  the  supremacy  of  the  Mormon 
hierarchy  over  all  civil  govemir.ent,  can  be  multiplied  almost 
without  limit.  These  teachings  claim  to  be  inspired,  and 
have  never  been  repudiated,  changed  or  modified,  but  prac- 
tised to  their  utmost  limit.  It  is  to  be  noted  always  and 
everywhere  that  the  hierarchy  never  uses  the  phrase  "King- 
dom of  God  "  as  referring  to  tne  spiritual  reign  of  Christ,  but 
to  the  material  and  political  supremacy  of  the  Mormon 
priesthood  as  "the  only  legal  government  that  can  exist  in 
any  part  of  the  universe." 

Apostle  Smoot  had  to  get  permission,  by  a  law  of  the  priest- 
hood, from  the  other  members  of  the  hierarchy  to  be  a  candi- 
date for  the  Senate.  And  when  that  permission  was  granted 
the  Mormon  legislature  had  only  one  thing  to  do.  and  that 
was  to  elect  him.  He  is  therefore  in  the  Senate  to  represent 
the  hierarchy,  and  not  the  American  eentiment.  ...  It 
will  be  well  for  the  American  papers  to  make  the  discovery 
soon  which  has  been  patent  to  the  patriotic  people  of  Utah  for 
many  years. 

MORRIS,  MAX:  Fourth  vice-president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor;  bom  1866,  at 
Mobile,  Ala. :  self-educated.  At  an  early  age  he 
went  to  Colorado  and  found  work  at  various 
trades.  In  1884  he  became  a  clerk  and  from  the 
first  took  an  active  interest  in  the  movement  for 
the  organization  of  that  honorable  calling.  In 
1896  was  elected  international  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  Retail  Clerks'  International  Protective 
Association,  a  position  he  has  held  ever  since. 
Starting  with  a  few  struggling  unions,  by  a  wise 
and  vigorous  policy  he  has  built  up  an  organiza- 
tion numbering  50,000  members.  One  of  the 
principal  benefits  largely  secured  by  the  associa- 
tion has  been  the  earlier  closing  of  retail  stores,  a 
custom  now  become  almost  universal.  Mr.  Mor- 
ris has  served  three  terms  in  the  Legislature 
of  Colorado.  He  believes  that  conditions  are 
changing  so  rapidly  that  no  set  line  of  policy  is  to 
be  followed  by  those  seeking  the  advancement  of 
labor,  but  every  opportunity  must  be  watched 
for  and  eagerly  seized  upon  to  better  the  situa- 
tion and  the  pro^Tects.  Address:  31^  Appel 
Building,  Denver,  Col. 


MORRIS,  WILLIAM:  Poet;  Socialist;  bom  at 
Walthamstow,  near  London,  1834.  He  was  ed- 
ucated first  at  the  school  of  that  place,  at  Marl- 
borough, and  at  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  In 
1856  he  was  articled  to  Mr.  Street,  the  architect. 
He  also  studied  painting,  but  in  1863  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  the  design  and  manufacture  of 
artistic  household  furniture,  wall-paper,  stained 
glass,  and  other  decorations.  Later  on  started 
an  ideal  factory  near  Merton  Abbey,  and  fotmded 
the  "Kelmscott  Press,"  for  printing  according  to 
the  canons  of  the  truest  art.  In  literature  he 
early  commenced  contributine  to  the  papers, 
mainly  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Magasine. 
During  the  next  twenty  years  he  made  himself 
one  01  the  foremost  names  in  modem  English 
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letters,  especially  in  his  poems.  Now  came  a 
change.  Up  to  1877  he  had  been,  as  he  called 
himself,  "the  idle  smger  of  an  empty  day."  His 
experience  in  the  commercialism  and  consequent 
degradation  of  modem  art  now  drove  him  to.  so- 
cialism. In  1885  he  was  instrumental  in  forming 
the  Socialist  League,  and  since  that  time  he 
worked  strenuously  for  socialism,  editing  and 
writing  for  The  Commonweal,  attending  meetings 
and  addressing  open-air  audiences  of  working 
men.  He  published  numerous  Socialist  lectures, 
tracts,  and  chants,  such  as  "Art  and  Socialism  " 
(1884);  "Signs  of  Change"  (1888);  "UsefulWork 
versus  Useless  Toil,"  etc.  In  1888  he  repub- 
lished from  The  Commonweal  "A  Dream  of  John 
Ball,"  a  most  beautiful  Socialist  prose  poem;  in 
189a  "News  from  Nowhere,"  a  socialistic  and 
artistic  Utopia;  and  in  1894,  in  conjunction  with 
Belfort  Bax,  "Socialism,  its  Growth  and  Out- 
come." Altho  he  retired  from  the  editorship  of 
The  Commonweal,  which  passed  into  Anarchist 
hands,  Mr.  Morris  worked  most  fruitfully  as 
"poet,  artist,  and  Socialist"  until  his  death, 
wnich  occurred  Oct.  3,  1896. 

MOSELT,  ALFRED:  English  economist  and 
philanthropist;  bom  1855  at  Bristol,  England. 
Was  educated  privately  and  in  Bristol  Grammar 
School.  During  the  Boer  War  he  went  to  South 
Africa  as  a  stafi  member  of  the  Princess  Christian 
Hospital,  and  was  decorated  for  his  services  in 
behalf  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  In  1902-3  he 
conducted  an  English  commi.ssion  of  twenty-six 
members  to  study  industrial  and  educational  con- 
ditions in  the  United  States,  and  as  a  result  an 
important  report  of  their  findings  was  issued. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Tarifi  Commission  in 
1904,  and  is  author  of  "Reports  and  Pamphlets 
on  Industrial  and  Educational  Matters  and  Eco- 
nomics." Address:  West  Lodge,  Hadley  Wood, 
Bamet,  England. 

MOSES  (Hebrew  Moscheh) :  The  great  leader 
of  the  Hebrew  race,  who  led  them  out  of  slavery 
in  Egypt  and  founded  the  Hebrew  theocracy  in 
Palestine.  Modem  scholarship  has  thrown  grave 
doubts  on  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, but  few  question  that  Moses  was  an  his- 
torical character  and  one  of  the  greatest  leaders 
and  social  reformers  of  the  human  race.  There 
are  traditions  of  him  (Egyptian)  in  Manetho, 
(Hebrew)  in  the  "Midrash,"  and  Josephus 
(Greek)  in  Philo,  tho  they  are  mainly  based  on 
the  Bible  narrative.  He  was  probably  bom  at 
Heliopolis  in  the  eighteenth  dynasty  ui  Egypt, 
or  1500  B.C.,  accordmg  to  the  Bible  chronology. 
His  social  system  was  a  theocratic  socialism, 
based  on  the  fatherhood  of  (jod  and  the  unity  of 
the  people.  Land  was  considered  as  belonging 
to  God,  and  the  individual  only  allowed  and  pro- 
tected in  its  use.  The  poor  and  infirm  were  par- 
ticularly protected,  ^e  Judaism;  also  the 
Bible  itself:  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Num- 
bers, Deuteronomy.) 

MOST,  JOHAirn  JOSEPH :  Prominent  anarch- 
ist; bom  at  Augsburg,  1846;  moving  to  Berlin, 
early  became  known  as  a  leader  of  the  most  vio- 
lent and  anarchistic  wing  of  German  socialism  in 
connection  with  the  International :  he  was  driven 
out  of  their  organization  by  the  Socialists.  Ex- 
pelled from  Berlin,  1878,  he  went  to  London,  and 
there,  1879,  founded  the  Freiheit,  an  organ  of 
anarchist  communism.     In   1881   he  was  con- 


demned to  sixteen  months'  hard  labor  for  his 
incendiary  utterances  concerning  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Czar.  In  1883  he  emigrated  to  New 
York,  and  published  his  paper  from  that  city. 
Imprisoned  more  than  once,  he  became  the  lead- 
ing anarchist-communist  in  the  United  States. 
He  was  the  author  of  "Die  Ldsung  der  sociale 
Frage";  "Die  Anarchic";  "Social  Monster,"  etc. 
He  died  in  1906. 

MOTT,  LUCRETIA  COFFIN:  Woman's  suf- 
fragist and  abolitionist;  bom  1793  on  Nantucket 
Island,  Mass.  She  was  educated  at  a  Friends' 
school  near  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  where  she  met 
James  Mott  and  married,  1818.  She  became  a 
preacher  among  the  Quakers,  and  joined  the  Lib- 
eral or  Hicksite  Party,  1827,  owing  to  her  strong 
hostility  to  slavery.  After  attending  the  Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery  Society  Conference,  she  organ- 
ized the  woman's  section  of  that  body.  But  the 
feeling  for  abolition  was  not  universal  among 
the  Friends,  and  when,  in  1840,  at  the  World's 
Anti-Slavery  Convention,  women  were  excluded, 
she  and  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  discust  plans  for 
a  woman's  right  movement,  which  they  launched 
in  1848  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.  Besides  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery  and  the  attainment  of  woman's 
rights,  she  was  interested  in  the  temperance 
movement  and  other  endeavors  for  the  uplift  of 
mankind,  e.  g.,  universal  peace.     She  died  1880. 

MUERSTERBERG^MIL:  German  purist;  au- 
thor; bom,  1855,  in  Danzig;  studied  m  Zurich, 
Leipsic,  and  Gottingen.  As  assessor  in  1882-83 
he  became  interested  in  social  questions  and 
devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  national  eco- 
nomics and  politics  at  the  University  of  Berlin, 
as  well  as  to  his  work  of  the  Poor  Board,  and  has 
practically  since  that  time  been  continually  ab- 
sorbed in  the  study  of  the  theoretical  and  practi- 
cal working  of  the  poor-law  system.  In  1887 
was  made  a  judge  of  the  court  in  Menden,  West- 
falen,  and  from  1890-92  was  Mavor  of  Iserlohn. 
Called  by  the  Senate,  in  1893,  to  Hamburg  to  re- 
organize the  system  of  poor-laws  there.  Dr. 
Muensterberg  afterward  settled  in  Berlin  to  busy 
himself  with  social  and  scientific  work.  He  was 
chosen  city  councilor  in  1898,  and  since  that 
time  has  been  president  of  the  poor  board  of  the 
city.  Particularly  interested  m  public  charity 
organization  and  the  education  of  public  opinion 
in  these  matters  both  by  speaking  and  writing. 
A  member  and  president  of  many  social  and 
benevolent  organizations,  and  general  secretary 
of  the  National  Conference  of  Charities.  He  is 
author:  "Individual-Charity  Statistics";  "The 
Draught  of  a  Civil  Code  Relating  to  Charities"; 
"Rural  Poor-Laws";  "A  Union  of  Public  and 
Private  Charities";  "Care  for  the  Homeless  in 
Cities";  "  Alimony,  An  Introduction  to  Practical 
Charity";  "Woman's  Charity  Work,"  etc.  Ad- 
dress: W.  10  Ddrnberg  Strasse,  Berlin,  (Germany. 

MUN,  COMTEDE:  French  Catholic  Christian 
Socialist;  bom  at  Lumigny,  Seine-et-Mame,  1841. 
He  served  in  the  army  as  an  officer  of  cuirassiers, 
and  took  part  in  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  dur- 
ing which  nc  was  made  a  prisoner.  After  the  war 
he  was  active  in  establishing  Christian  labor- 
unions,  and  abandoned  his  military  career.  In 
1876  he  was  elected  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
and  has  been  repeatedly  reelected.  At  first  a 
royalist,  he  threw  himself  into  Catholic  Christian 
socialism,  and,  a  brilliant  orator,  he  succeeded  in 
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fonning  a  Catholic  party,  but  without  enduring 
success.  In  1888-89  he  was  a  moderate  Bou- 
langerist,  and  since  1893  has  been  identified  with 
the  republicans.  In  1897  he  was  made  a  member 
^  the  Academy.  He  has  written  "Discours  et 
Ecrits  Divers"  (1888). 

MUN,  THOMAS:  English  mercantilist;  bom 
in  London  ,1571.  He  amassed  a  considerable  for- 
tune by  commerce  with  the  East.  In  1628  he 
had  charge  of  a  petition  from  the  merchants  of 


facts,  making  possible  in  Part  I.  the  condemna- 
tion of  large  slum  areas  and  the  provision  for  re- 
housing at  least  one  half  (in  London)  of  the  people 
displaced ;  in  Part  II.  the  dealing  with  and  recon- 
struction of  small  slums;  in  Part  III.  the  erection 
of  workmen's  dwellings  on  any  areas.  Under 
these  acts  English  cities  have  recently  done  large 
work.  The  London  County  Council  has  formed 
a  special  housing  department.  The  Municipal 
Year  Book  (1906)  gives  the  following  stumnary  of 
its  operations: 


Housing  Operations  or  trs  London  Covhtt  Covncil  to  Uarcb  }i,  1905 


Buildinn  already  completed  and  oc- 
cupied   

Buildings  in  coune  of  erection 

Buildings  for  which  working  drawings 
are  being  prepared ^. 

Insanitary  areas  already  dealt  with ..'.. 

Insanitary  areas  now  being  dealt  with . 

Street  improvements  and  tunnels — 

Completed 

In  progress 


Totals 

Buildings  for  which  plans  are  in  course 
of  preparation 


Grand  totals. 
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>  These  are  included  in  other  divisions  of  this  summary,  and  ere  therefore  not  included  in  the  total. 


Ostend  to  Parliament;  in  1630  he  received  from 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  a  license  to  trade  in 
his  dominions.  He  died  in  1641.  Mtm  is  one 
of  the  earliest  English  mercantilists.  His  chief 
work,  containing  excellent  reflections  upon  supply 
and  demand,  and  practical  conclusions  which  it 
would  be  well  for  England  to  apply,  is  still  extant. 
It  is  "England's  Treasure  by  Foreign  'Trade" 
(probably  written  in  1630,  but  not  ptiblished  till 
1664,  long  after  his  death).  It  is  noteworthy 
that,  in  opposition  to  many  mercantilists,  he  ad- 
vocated the  exportation  of  gold  when  a  surplus 
of  that  metal  remained  in  the  country. 

MUmCIPAL  HOUSING  (IN  GREAT  BRITAIN) 
(for  Germany  and  other  countries,  see  Housing)  : 
Housing  legislation  in  Great  Britain  began  with 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  Act  of  185 1,  amended  and 
added  to,  but  without  large  results  down  to  1883. 
Under  these  acts  the  (London)  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  however,  spent  £1,325,415  on  16 
schemes,  selling  or  letting  lots  to  various  compa- 
nies for  7,036  working-class  dwellings,  with  14,- 
0^3  rooms.  Birmingham  cleared  95  acres  for 
550,000;  Glasgow,  88  acres  for  ;£6oo,ooo;  Liver- 
)ol  spent  ;£5oo,ooo;  Greenock,  '£300,000;  and 
olverhampton,  £267,862.  In  the  majority  of 
these  cases  some  of  the  persons  displaced  were 
rehoused  in  dwellings  erected  by  the  municipal 
authorities. 

Owing  to  the  expensive  working  of  these  acts, 
however,  they  were  not  used  much  after  1882,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  consolidate  and  amend 
them  by  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act, 
1890,  modified  by  subsequent  acts,  particularly 
in  1003. 

The  principal  act  as  to  housing  has  three  main 
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The  largest  of  these  undertakings  is  that  of  the 
Wood  Green  and  Tottenham  estate,  situated  in 
the  parishes  of  Tottenham,  Wood  Green,  and  Ed- 
monton, some  six  miles  from  the  city,  and  com- 
prizing altogether  225  acres.  It  is  estimated  that 
accommodation  for  42,500  persons  in  cottages  and 
in  tenements  over  shops  can  be  provided  on  the 
estate.  The  cottages,  which  will  be  two  stories 
in  height,  will  contain  three  to  five  rooms  each, 
and  each  will  have  its  own  garden.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  take  advantage  of  the  River  Moselle, 
which  runs  through  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
estate,  and  some  slightly  rising  ground  upon  its 
bank,  which  is  difficult  to  build  on,  to  arrange  a 
public  garden  of  about  two  acres  and  a  quarter, 
with  the  river  flowing  through  it.  Four  other 
smaller  gardens  will  be  arranged  on  other  parts 
of  the  site,  which  will  help  to  preserve  the  healthi- 
ness of  the  estate.  There  will  be  a  public  library 
and  other  improvements,  including  cheap  and 
easy  access  to  the  city. 

Besides  the  housing  operations  of  the  London 
County  Council,  the  city  corporation  (in  the  city 
proper),  the  Borough  Councils  of  Battersea,  Bir- 
mondsey,  Camberwell,  Chelsea,  Hammersmith, 
St.  Marylebone,  St.  Pancras,  Shoreditch,  Step- 
ney, Westminster,  Woolwich,  and  other  Lon- 
don boroughs  have  undertaken  various  housing 
schemes. 

Outside  of  London,  Glasgow,  beginning  in 
1866,  has  redeemed  a  tract  of  88  acres  and,  at 
large  expense,  built  30  new  streets,  a  large  num- 
ber of  houses,  which  it  rents  and  has  thus  gained 
a  revenue,  slowly  paying  off  the  total  cost,  pro- 
viding better  homes,  and  giving  the  city  a  valu- 
able property.  Alexandra  Park  has  been  laid 
out;     municipal    lodging-houses    built.    Over 
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j(^3 ,000,000  has  been  expended.  Much  work  has 
been  done  in  the  erection  of  block  dwellings  and 
lodging-houses  for  the  very  poor.  These  include 
537  one-room,  1,165  two-room,  257  three-room 
dwellings.  Altogether,  1,965  dwellings,  contain- 
ing 3,700  rooms,  nave  been  erected  by  municipal 
action  in  various  parts  of  the  city.  The  lodging- 
houses  show  a  profit  of  4  to  4}  per  cent,  and  the 
dwellings  give  a  return  of  about  4}  per  cent.  The 
rent  "per  1,000  cubic  feet"  varies  from  is.  4^.  to 
IS.  Sd.  per  week,  and  the  cost  of  building  has 
varied  from  £7  o  to  £93  per  room. 

Liverpool  by  1 906  had  demolished  a  large  num- 
ber of  unsanitary  houses  and  erected  1,224  tene- 
ments; 118  one-apartment  houses;  542  two- 
apartment  houses;  449  three-apartment  houses; 
lis  four-apartment  houses,  witn  13  shops;  more 
tenements  are  under  construction.  Rents  in 
these  vary  from  as.  to  $s.  6d.  per  week.  The  total 
number  of  rooms  completed  to  the  middle  of  1905 
was  4,058,  with  15  shops,  and  the  cost  of  building, 
together  with  the  vtduation  of  sites  for  housing 
purposes,  was  ;C33'iO°o>  while  the  gross  annu^ 
rental  was  £16,500.  Thus  the  average  inclusive 
cost  was  about  £So  per  room,  and  the  average 
rent  about  is.  6d.  per  room  per  week.  The  net 
return  on  the  later  dwellings  is  from  £ii  to  £3 
per  cent;  and  the  charge  on  the  rates  in  resi>ect  of 
rehousing  the  dispossest  is  ;£6,ooo  per  annum, 
or  a  rate  of  about  id.  in  the  pound.  This,  how- 
ever, includes  the  provision  of  a  sinking-fund, 
which  will  put  the  ratepayers  in  possession  of 
valuable  properties  at  the  expiration  of  periods 
VMjring  from  30  to  60  years. 

Birmingham  has  undertaken  even  larger 
schemes.  The  first  area  dealt  with  was  93  acres 
in  extent.  '  The  houses  were  old  and  dilapidated, 
and  the  death-rate  double  that  of  the  healthiest 
part  of  the  borough.  The  estimated  expenditure 
was  as  follows:  Cost  of  purchasing  properties, 
;£i  ,3 10,000;  street-making,  ;£34,ooo;  total,  £1,- 
j44,ooo.  Less  value  of  surplus  land,  ;^794,ooo. 
Net  cost,  ;£sS°i°°°-  One  of  the  streets  formed 
on  the  area  is  Corporation  Street,  i  ,484  yards  long, 
22  yards  wide.  The  city  did  not  acquire  all  the 
properties.  It  purchased  about  45  acres,  and 
1,867  dwelling-houses  out  of  3,744  upon  the  area. 
About  1 ,200  were  taken  down ;  the  remainder  were 
repaired  and  put  in  sanitary  condition  by  remov- 
ing buildings  where  too  crowded,  rebuilding  con- 
veniences, paving  yards,  providing  proper  system 
of  drainage,  etc.  The  greater  portion  of  land  ac- 
quired has  been  let  on  building  lease  (75  years)  for 
shops  and  other  premises.  The  ground  rents 
produce  about  ;£4S,90  2  per  annum,  and  the  rents 
of  premises  left  standing  on  the  uncleared  portion 
of  the  land  amount  to  ;£i7,io9  per  annum  gross. 
The  city  has  acquired  other  areas  not  so  centrally 
situated,  and  has  provided  thereon  103  cottage 
dwellings,  which  more  than  pay  their  way. 

Manchester  has  cleared  several  large  areas, 
and  has  erected  on  them  block  dwellings,  tene- 
ment-houses, cottages,  and  a  model  lodging- 
house.  Plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Blackley  estate  of  243  acres  on 
the  city  boundary,  acquired  at  a  cost  of  £36.646, 
for  houses  for  the  working  classes  and  «dso  for 
allotments. 

Virtually  all  the  larger  cities  in  Great  Britain 
and  many  smaller  boroughs  have  undert^cen 
similar  housing  schemes,  in  proportion  to  their 
size.  (For  statistics  of  totals,  see  Municipal 
Trading.) 
RBrsKSNCBs:  See  Municipal  Ownbhship. 


UUNICIPAL   MARKETS  AND  ABATTOIRS: 

Markets  and  abattoirs  in  Europe  are  very  largely 
municipal.  As  a  rule,  municipal  markets  are  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  authorities,  but  the  main 
benefits  derived  from  municipal  ownership  are 
cleanliness,  public  convenience,  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  purchaser  from  unsound  food.  In 
Great  Britain  extensive  and  successful  markets 
are  owned  by  the  municipalities  of  Birmingham, 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Bradford,  Bolton,  VVolver- 
hampton,  Exeter,  Halifax,  Huddersfield,  Leeds, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  Shrewsbury,  and  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

Glasgow  has  the  largest  cattle  market  and  pub- 
lic abattoir  in  Scotland.  Edinburgh  has  made 
excellent  provision,  too,  and,  in  England,  Leeds 
possesses  an  abattoir,  constructed  in  1899,  which 
IS  a  model  of  what  is  required  in  modem  cities. 

France  led  the  wav  in  the  provision  of  abattoirs 
and  meat  markets ;  Germany  has  now  more  mtuic- 
ipal  abattoirs  than  any  other  country  in  Europe, 
even  the  smallest  German  city  having  them. 

MUHICIPAL  MILK-SUPPLY :  By  the  term  mu- 
nicipal milk-supply  is  meant  the  talking  over  of 
the  milk  indust^  of  a  town  by  the  public  health 
authority  and  its  organization  in  one  system, 
such  as  the  postal  service.  This  would  involve  the 
ownership  of  the  farms  with  their  live  stock,  the 
treatment  and  distribution  of  the  dairy  produce 
by  the  local  governing  body,  and  the  control  of  all 
the  conditions  of  milk  production  by  a  committee 
of  the  Town  Council.  Thus  the  supply  of  milk 
would  follow  the  lead  set  by  the  chief  water-sup- 
plies in  Great  Britain,  and  would  be  carried  on 
with  a  regard  for  public  utility  and  safety,  and  not 
for  the  ends  of  private  profit. 

But  the  term  often  implies  only  a  partial  munic- 
ipalization of  the  milk  industry,  and  in  this  case 
it  may  be  meant  to  imply  one  of  the  following: 

I.  A  depot  owned  and  worked  by  the  town 
authority,  receiving  its  milk  either  from  its  own 
farm  or  from  a  privately  owned  one,  and  supply- 
ing either  simple  or  modified  milk  for  infants  who 
are  obliged  to  be  hand-fed.  The  article  supplied 
may  be  nad  either  above,  at,  or  below  cost  price. 
Such  depots  are  under  the  control  of  the  Medical 
OfRce  of  Health,  and  there  is  always  careful  super- 
vision of  the  children  being  fed  and  of  the  sources 
of  milk-supply.  2.  Some  may  imply  by  the  term 
under  discussion  simply  one  or  more  depots  es- 
tablished by  the  local  authority  for  the  sale  of 
pure  milk  to  the  poorer  classes  only,  thus  insuring 
the  better  nourishment,  and  a  higher  standard  01 
purity  of  food,  for  those  who  are  feast  able  to  look 
after  themselves.  Such  a  system  has  been  inau- 
gurated privately  in  Paris  by  D.  Rothschild,  and 
m  Copenhagen  by  M.  Busch. 

The  movement  is  commencing  in  earnest  in 
most  European  countries  and  uso  in  America, 
and  represents  a  revolt  against  the  present  un- 
sanitary and  disorganized  state  in  which  the  milk- 
supply  is  at  present  carried  on.  The  recent  par- 
liamentary inquiries  conducted  in  Great  Britain 
into  alleged  physical  deterioration  of  the  peopfe, 
have  shown  that  wide-spread  physical  unfitness 
does  exist,  that  the  reduction  in  sixty  years  of  the 
general  death-rate  has  been  considerable  (32.4  pe- 
riod 1841-50  to  18.2  in  the  decennium  1891- 
1900),  while  the  infantile  mortality  in  the  same 
period  shows  no  signs  of  reduction,  being  about 
152  per  1,000  births  in  both  periods  named.  This 
has  led  to  more  inquiry  into  the  part  played  by 
the  food  of  the  younger  generation— of  which 
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milk  does  or  should  form  an  important  factor. 
This  inquiry  has  shown  that  for  adults  the  food- 
supply  has,  since  the  days  oi  the  repeal  of  the 
Com  Laws,  improved  in  quantity  and  quality, 
and  has  also  become  less  adulterated.  On  the 
other  hand  the  decline  in  breast-feeding  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  quality  and 
purity  of  the  milk  upon  which  infants  were  beine 
mcreasingly  fed.  A  pure  water-supply,  gained 
entirely  through  State  and  municipal  action,  re- 
duced the  epidemics  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
while  milk  epidemics  are  still  very  serious  and 
common.  Thus  a  movement  of  the  science  of  pub- 
lic health  toward  the  personal  life  of  the  citizen 
was  bound  to  lay  great  stress  upon  the  necessity 
for  the  immediate  reform  of  the  milk-supply. 

So  far  no  public  authority  has  taken  over  the 

supply  of  milk  as  a  whole.     But  there  are  many 

instances  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  municipal 

milk  depots  for  mfants.     The  first 

Eziitlsff  <lcpot  was  established  at  St.  Helens 
Btatni  (Lancashire)  in  1899;  others  follow- 
ed :  Liverpool,  Ashton-under-Lyne, 
and  Dukinfield  in  1901,  Battersea  in 
190a,  Leith  and  Bradford  in  1903,  and  Bromley, 
Glasgow,  and  Dundee  in  1904.  Lambeth  and 
Woolwidi  are  commencing  installations.-  The 
Finsbury  (London)  borough  has  just  taken  over 
the  depot  started  under  private  auspices.  In  the  - 
United  States  the  city  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
1897,  established  an  infants'  milk-supply.  Here 
the  control  of  cows,  utensils,  bottles,  etc.,  is  di- 
rectly in  the  hands  of  the  health  authorities,  and 
the  processes  are  carried  out  at  the  farm.  In 
France  the  municipality  of  Lyons  has  just  estab- 
lished a  depot  in  connection  with  its  own  farm. 
In  Germany,  Spain,  and  other  European  coun- 
tries the  movement  is  spreading,  but  it  is  at  pres- 
ent worked  mainly  on  private  knes  with  munici- 
pal iubsidy. 

The  following  facts  have  come  to  light :  300  ty- 
phoid-fever epidemics  have  been  traced  to  pol- 
luted milk  in  Great  Britain,  about  18  epidemics 
of  diphtheria,  73  outbreaks  of  scarlet  fever.  In 
1901  there  were  30,121  deaths  from  infantile 
diarrhea — a  disease  closely  associated  with  a  pol- 
luted milk-supply.  In  Brighton,  in  1901-3.  there 
were  226  deaths  due  to  the  latter  cause,  and  191 
were  traceable  to  the  conditions  of  milk-supply. 
In  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  estimated  that  miik 
is  daily  being  consumed  from  40,000  tuberculous 
udders. 

The  milk  trade,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  ar- 
ticle dealt  with,  essentially  favors  dishonesty. 
Dirty  methods  are  hidden  by  the  use  of  chemical 
preservatives  in  the  milk.  But  in  addition, 
water  is  commonly  added  to  the  whole  milk,  or  it 
is  "toned  down"  with  separated  milk,  cream  is 
abstracted,  and  diluted  condensed  milk  is  used  as 
an  adulterant  also.  In  190a  11. 6  of  the  samples 
taken  for  analysis  in  England  and  Wales  were  re- 
ported against.  In  London  in  the  same  year 
15.6  per  cent  was  the  number.  In  Finsbury  35 
per  cent  of  samples  were  adulterated  (taking  a 
period  of  ten  years).  The  Local  Government 
Board  of  England  estimated,  in  a  leport.  that 
Londoners  were  paying  £30,000  per  annum  for 
water  illegally  added  to  their  milk. 

The  problem  is  how  to  supply  a  pure  article 
from  healthy  cows,  passing  through  as  few  hands 
as  possible,  and  this  without  raising  the  price. 
At  present  the  large  number  of  small  producers 
tends  to  bide  the  dangers  of  dirty  production, 
oiakes  it  difficult  to  seize  and  destroy  all  diseased 


animals,  and  render  contact  with  dirt  and  disease 
much  more  likely.  All  these  dangers  would  be 
eliminated,  it  is  claimed,  by  the  public  health 
authority  taking  over  the  whole  supply.  At 
present  the  towns  are  the  consumers  ana  the  rural 
districts  the  producers,  and  in  these  rural  dis- 
tricts it  is  to  the  interest,  both  private  and  on  the 
ground  of  local  taxation,  to  leave  all  the  sanitarv 
laws  concerning  milk  production  unadministered. 
This  is  the  case  now.  By  municipalization  you 
identify  sanitary  and  financial  interests,  and 
make  the  destruction  of  diseased  animals  and  the 
breeding  of  a  sound  herd  much  easier. 

More  capital  expenditure  would  be  needed  in 
the  industry,  and  much  more  skilled  laborers,  and 
this  could  be  made  up  by  the  great  economies  in 
cartage  and  general  handling  which  a  single  sys- 
tem would  render  possible.     F.  Lawson  Dodo. 

RsFBRBKCu:  InfanliU  Mortality  and  Infants'  Milk  Dtpots, 
byG.  P.  McCleary,  H.D.,  190s:  PrabUm  of  llu  Milk  Supply, 
by  P.  Lawson  Dodd,  1904;  Municifal  Sanitation  in  Iht  0. 


1003:  The  Control  of  the  Milk  Supply,  bv  Dr.  (fewmati. 
British  MrUcal  Journal,  1904;  Milk  Supply  of  Two  Hun- 
dred Cities  and  Towns,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
19OJ. 

HUHICIPAL  OWHERSHIP  (for  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  economic  principles  involved  and 
the  ai:guments  pro  and  con,  see  Public  Ownek- 
SHip.  For  statistics  as  to  public  ownership  in 
Great  Britain,  see  Municipal  Trading.  For 
municipal  ownership  in  Germany,  see  Munic- 
ipalities (German).  For  the  United  States, 
see  Lighting,  Electric  and  Gas;  Strbbt-Rail- 
WAYs;  Water-works.  See  also  Berlin,  Bir- 
mingham, Chicago,  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, New  York,  London,  Paris,  Vienna): 
We  give  here  a  general  outline  of  the  history  and 
development  of  municipal  ownership. 

The  Municipal  Movement 

The  advance  of  municipal  ownership  in  recent 
years  has  been  very  remarkable.  From  1800  to 
1900  public  water-works  in  the  United  States  de- 
veloped in  round  numbers  from  6  per  cent  to  60 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number.  Of  the  fifty  largest 
cities  in  the  U.  S.,  twenty-one  originally  built  and 
now  own  their  own  water-worl^;  twenty  have 
changed  from  private  to  public  ownership,  and 
only  nine  are  still  dependent  on  private  compa- 
nies for  their  water-supply. 

The  public  gas  plants  in  the  U.  S.  numbered 
fifteen  m  1900  and  twenty-five  in  1906,  a  growth 
of  67  per  cent  against  an  increase  of  48  for  the 
private  gas  works.  There  are  altogether  130 
public  gas  plants  in  this  country,  but  most  of  them 
are  small  affairs,  which  it  is  hardly  proper  to  in- 
clude in  this  summary. 

In  1 88 1  there  was  but  a  single  public  electric 
lighting  plant  in  the  U.  S.  There  are  now  1,097, 
and  the  latest  Census  Bureau  report  (1903)  shows 
that  thirteen  plants  have  changed  from  private  to 
public  operation  for  each  plant  that  has  changed 
the  other  way. 

The  mtmicipal  ownership  of  street-railways  in 
this  country  has  scarcely  begun,  there  being  as  yet 
only  one  public  plant,  the  municipal  street-rail- 
way system  of  Monroe,  La.,  which  was  opened  for 
business  Aug.  i,  1905,  and  is  very  successful,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  sent  me  by  the  mayor,  and 
the  statements  published  by  the-street  railway 
journals. 
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In  Great  Britain  more  than  three  quarters  of 
the  water-works  are  owned  by  local  authorities. 
More  than  one  half  the  gas  supply  outside  of 
London  has  been  municipalized.  More  than  one 
half  the  electric  lighting  plants  belong  to  munic- 
ipalities, and  about  one  half  the  street-railway 
systems  are  owned  and  operated  by  mtmicipah- 
ties  with  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total  track  mile- 
age. From  Jan.,  1894,  to  March,  1906,  the  tram- 
ways operated  by  mtmicipalities  rose  from  3  per 
cent  to  49  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  tram- 
ways in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  now  over  50 
per  cent. 

The  main  causes  of  the  movement  for  the  munic- 
ipalization of  public  utilities  in  Great  Britain  are 
to  be  found  in  the  desire:  (t)  to  secure  a  better 
and  more  extended  service.  (2)  To  obtain  lower 
rates.  (3)  To  secure  for  the  citv  the  profits  of 
public-Service  industries.  (4)  To  improve  the 
conditions  of  labor,  (s)  To  identify  the  interests 
of  owners  and  the  pubuc  and  bring  into  harmony 
with  the  public  welfare  powerful  monopoly  in- 
terests, which  in  private  hands  manifest  more 
or  less  opposition  to  the  public  good.  (6)  To 
secure  to  the  city,  direct,  continuous,  and  com- 
plete control  of  its  streets  and  all  monopoly  uses 
of  them.  In  the  U.  S.  the  principal  causes  of 
the  municipal-ownership  movement  have  been 
the  tendencies  to  overcapitaUzation,  excessive 
charges,  inadequate  service,  and  disregard  of 
public  health  and  safety,  manifested  by  private 
companies,  and  their  corrupt  and  demoralizing 
relations  with  our  governments  and  public  offi- 
cials. 

Except  in  the  supply  of  water  municipal  own- 
ership has  not  yet  had  a  fair  chance  in  the  U.  S. 
owing  to  adverse  laws,  the  prevalence  of  the  spoils 
system,  and  the  great  power  and  resistance  of  the 
private  companies.  Even  where  cities  and  towns 
have  been  allowed  to  enter  upon  the  operation  of 
these  public  utilities  they  have  been  hampered  by 
serious  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  field  of  opera- 
tion, the  limitation  of  mdebtedness,  etc.  Very 
few  of  the  municipalities  which  have  electric-light- 
ing plants  are  allowed  to  do  commercial  lighting. 
They  are  almost  in  all  cases  confined  to  the  light- 
ing of  the  streets.  If  the  law  permitted  them  to 
sell  commercial  light,  they_  would  be  able  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  production  very  materially. 
Even  as  it  is,  however,  many  public  lighting 
plants  make  an  excellent  showing.  Detroit,  for 
example,  and  Jacksonville,  South  Norwalk,  Brain- 
tree,  Holyoke,  Duluth,  etc. 

Public  sentiment  in  Great  Britain  is, almost  a 
unit  in  favor  of  the  municipalization  of  street- 
using  monopolies.  The  recent  election  in  London 
in  which  the  Moderates  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Progressive  Party  has  been  interpreted 
by  some  as  a  reaction  against  municipal  operation 
01  public  utilities.  The  leaders  of  the  Moderate 
Party  have,  however,  distinctly  declared  that  they 
are  not  opposed  to  municipal  operation  of  lighting 
and  transit  systems,  but  only  to  the  invasion  <S 
municipal  trading  into  the  competitive  field — 
municipal  banking,  insurance,  housing,  supply  of 
gas  stoves,  electric  fixtures,  etc.,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral socialistic  policies  of  the  London  Progressives. 
The  elections  were  mainly  fought  on  national 
issues,  the  Education  Bill,  etc.,  and  was  in  sub- 
stance a  struggle  between  two  national  parties  for 
the  control  of  the  monopolies. 

In  the  U.  S.  public  sentiment  on  this  question 
is  practically  an  tmknown  quantity.  In  a  few 
cities  where  the  subject  has  been  more  or  less  fully 


discust,  public  opinion  has  shown  a  strong  tend- 
ency to  move  in  the  same  direction  as  in  Great 
Britain.  In  New  York,  for  example,  after  a  few 
months'  discussion  in  a  single  campaign,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  a  majority  voted  for  the  municipal- 
ownership  candidate  for  mayor,  tho  he  did  not 
take  his  seat  owing  to  a  fraudulent  miscounting 
of  the  ballots.  In  Chicago  on  direct  referendum 
the  public  recently  voted  three  to  one  and  five  to 
one  respectively  in  favor  of  municipal  ownership 
and  operation  of  street-railways  and  lighting  sys- 
tems and  elected  Mayor  Dunne  on  a  platform 
calling  for  the  immediate  municipalization  of  the 
street-railways. 

The  legislative  difficulties,  however,  and  the 
practical  obstacles  were  too  great  to  be  readily 
surmounted.  The  companies  took  advantage  of 
this  situation  to  give  the  people  even  worse  serv- 
ice if  possible  th^  had  been  afforded  in  previous 
years.  The  result  was  that  the  people  became  so 
exasperated  with  the  poor  transportation  facili- 
ties they  possest  and  tne  prospect  of  endless  liti- 
gation and  obstruction,  that  they  finally  accepted 
as  a  compromise  the  ordinances  drawn  up  by 
Walter  L.  Kisher,  as  municipal-ownership  counsel 
for  the  city  in  corroboration  with  the  street-rail- 
way companies,  providing  for  thorough  reorgani- 
zation of  the  service  under  temporary  franchises 
subiect  to  municipal  purchase  and  operation  at 
such  time  as  the  legal  questions  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  certificates  authorized  by  the  Mueller  Law 
as  a  means  of  purchase,  and  other  legal  questions 
involved,  could  be  determined  and  the  city  be 
prepared  to  enter  upon  municipal  ownership  free 
from  the  present  serious  handicap. 

There  are  strong  municipal-ownership  organ- 
izations in  some  of  the  larger  cities,  for  instance 
in  New  York  and  Boston,  also  in  Detroit,  Chi- 
cago, Los  Angeles,  etc.  There  is  also  a  National 
Public  Ownership  League  with  headquarters  at 
II  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston,  and  an  anti- 
mtmicipal-ownership  organization  called  the 
"Municipal  Ownership  Publishing  Bureau,"  with 
headquarters  at  119  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
City. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  data  relating  to  public 
utilities  in  the  U.  S.  will  be  found  under  other 
headings  above  referred  to.  For  the  remainder 
of  this  article  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the 
municipal  movement  in  Great  Britain. 

Grbat  Britain 

Municipal  ownership  in  Great  Britain,  com- 
monly known  as  municipal  trading  {q.  v.),  is  not 
in  any  sense  a  theoretical  movement,  save  as  it  is 
sometimes  characterized  by  its  critics  as  socialism 
or  as  it  is  supported  by  Socialists  and  used  as  an 
argument  in  favor  of  socialism.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  it  did  not  come  from  the  Socialist 
movement;  but  rather  from  the  mercantile  or 
commercial  classes.  The  larger  cities  and  bor- 
oughs in  Great  Britain  are  mainly  in  the  hands  of 
business  men,  who  largely  make  up  the  personnel 
of  municipal  administration,  and  the  movement 
began  with  them.  Indeed,  it  was  well  under  way 
long  before  the  voice  of  labor  was  raised  in  local 
affairs.  Some  cities  have  owned  their  water  and 
gas  undertakings  for  more  than  a  generation.  The 
later  extension  of  the  movement  to  street-rail- 
ways, electric  lighting  and  power,  and  telephone 
service  has  been  urged  as  a  natural  and  proper 
application  of  a  program  which  has  already  jus- 
tified itself  in  a  financial  and  social  way. 
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Municipal  ownership  did  not  come  in  unop- 
posed. It  is  still  a  heated  political  question,  and 
occupies  a  large  amount  of  attention  at  West- 
minster and  in  the  press;  for  public  ownership 
is  trenching  on  private  business — on  the  bi 
business  of  municipal  franchises,  and  here  and 
there  on  the  small  business  of  the  manufacturer 
and  retail  dealer.  The  great  mass  of  the  people, 
however,  are  with  the  movement,  the  opposition 
coming  mainly  from  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber ot  persons  most  of  whom  are  mterested  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  public-service  companies. 

Many  trace  the  beginning  of  the  present  move- 
ment to  Birmingham,  in  1875,  when  Mr.  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  elected  mayor,  mduced  the  city  to 
buy  two  great  private  gas  plants  and  to  follow  this 
up  by  other  large  undertakings.  Others  consider 
the  present  phase  of  the  movement  due  to  the 
successful  experiment  of  Glasgow  in  the  operation 
of  her  street-railways,  which  the  city  took  over  in 
1894.  The  U.  S.  Bulletin  of  Labor,  Jan.,  igo6, 
says  in  brief: 

The  general  reasons  assigned  in  Great  Britain 
for  this  growth  may  be  classed  as  follows: 

I .  A  <fesire  for  better  and  more  efficient  service. 
With  this  was  the  belief  that  under  public  owner- 
ship rates  and  charges  could  be  reduced  to  the 
consumer  and  that  the  earnings  could  be  u.sed  for 
the  betterment  of  the  service  or  the  lowering  of 
its  cost. 

a.  These  enterprises  were  felt  to  be  essentially 
public  in  their  nature,  because  of  their  monopo- 
listic character  and  the  lack  of  that  competition 
which  secures  low  rates  and  efficient  service  in 
Other  industries.  Moreover,  they  are  identified 
with  the  city  in  many  ways.  The  life  and  com- 
fort of  the  people,  as  well  as  the  proper  admin- 
istration ot  the  city's  departments,  are  depend- 
ent upon  water,  light,  power,  and  transit. 

3.  The  street-railway  employees  were  generally 
underpaid  and  overworked.  Their  hours  of  labor 
were  from  seventy  to  ninety  per  week,  and  wages 
were  low.  The  condition  ot  the  men  was  con- 
stantly under  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  forming 
a  numerous  body,  they  could  and  did  make  their 
grievances  heard. 

4.  It  was  felt  that  the  earnings  of  such  indus- 
tries should  go  into  the  public  treasury. 

The  first  undertakings  in  the  line  of  municipal 
ownership,  in  Great  Britain  as  in  the  U.  S.,  were 
water-works,  owing  probably  to  the  large  pre- 
liminary expenditures  involved  and  the  com- 
paratively small  profits  to  be  made  by  private 
water-works.  Glasgow  received  powers  to  go  to 
Loch  Katrine,  thirty-four  miles  away,  for  her 
water,  as  early  as  1855.  Manchester,  beginning 
her  water-works  in  1847,  has  pur- 
»  t._  _  -v.  chased  Lake  Thulmere  in  the  English 
lake  district,  100  miles  away,  and 
Liverpool  (1877)  and  Birmingham, 
inaugurating  her  system  (1904),  have  gone  to 
Wales,  seventy  miles  from  Liverpool.  SheflSeld 
and  other  midland  cities  have  followed  suit. 
London  finally  bought  out  her  eight  great  water 
companies  in  1903.  (For  statistics,  see  Munici- 
pal Trading.) 

As  a  rule,  a  better  supply  of  water  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  charges  for  it  have  resulted  from  mu- 
nicipalization ;  and  the  former  has  without  doubt 
helped  toward  an  improvement  in  the  public 
health.  The  success  of  public  ownership  and 
control  is  to  be  gaged  from  this  point  of  view 
rather  than  by  reference  to  balance-sheets.  Gen- 
erally, local  authorities  have  not  .laid  themselves 


out  to  make  profits  out  of  water-supplies.  In 
many  towns  no  direct  charge  is  made,  the  cost  of 
the  undertaking  being  included  in  the  genertd 
rates  (taxes) ,  and  in  other  cases  the  charge  to  con- 
sumers is  supplemented  by  a  water-rate.  But  it 
will  be  seen,  however,  from  the  statistics  (see 
Municipal  Trading)  that,  taken  in  the  aggre- 

fate,  the  municipal  corporations  of  Englancfand 
Vales  are  making  a  fair  net  profit  on  their  under- 
takings. 

There  are_  at  present  in  the  United  Kingdom 
1,045  municipal  water-works  and  251  private.  (In 
Scotland  there  are  only  14  private,  and  in  Ireland 
none.) 

The   municipalization   of   the   gas   in    Great 
Britain  has  been  less  rapid,  tho  the  manufacture 
and  supply  of  gas  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Glas- 
gow   since    1869,   and   Birmingham 
Ou  BnnnlT  hegan  municipalization  of  the  supply 
«~    "PF»y  j^  ,gy^      j„  jggj  jjjg  tQt^i  capital 

outlay  by  public  authorities  for  148 
gas  undertakings  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
£17,326,183;  in  1904,  £37,103.279-  From  an- 
nual returns  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  analyzed  in 
the  Municipal  Journal  for  March  3,  1905,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  average  price  of  gas  from  the  munic- 
ipal plants  is  six  cents  less  than  the  price  charged 
by  the  private  plants  (,2s.  8d.  as  to  as.  ii}rf.) ;  the 
per  cent  of  net  receipts  of  capital  outlay  is  con- 
siderably higher,  tho  a  number  of  cities  make  no 
charge  for  lighting  the  city,  while  it  is  quite  uni- 
versal for  them  to  pay  higher  wages  and  allow 
shorter  hours  to  the  employees.  It  appears,  too, 
that  the  public  enterpnses  are  more  efficient,  for 
the  net  receipts  of  the  local  authorities  amounted 
to  7.  II  per  cent  of  their  capital  outlay,  as  t^ainst 
5.62  per  cent  for  the  private  companies ;  while  the 
operating  cost  of  the  municipalities  was  but  73.14 
per  cent  of  the  gross  receipts,  as  against  74.4a  per 
cent  by  private  capital. 

It  is  the  policy  of  most  towns  to  supply  gas  at 
as  low  a  price  as  possible.  Light  is  looked  upon 
as  a  prime  necessity,  and  its  widest  use  for  do- 
mestic purposes  a  thing  to  be  stimulated.  This 
is  achieved  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Public  as  well 
as  private  authorities  aid  in  the  sale  of  gas-stoves 
and  fixtures.  Many  cities  pro\-ide  meters  with  a 
penny-in-the-slot  contrivance,  by  which  the  very 
poor  are  able  to  secure  a  supply  of  from  25  to  35 
feet,  consistent  with  their  purse.  Manchester 
offers  gas-stoves  rent  free  and  sets  prepayment 
meters.  Birmingham  has  a  similar  liberal  policy. 
Sheffield  is  one  of  the  five  lai;ge  towns  still  sup- 
plied by  a  private  company,  and  it  is  so  ad- 
ministered in  the  interests  of  the  community  as  to 
be  secure  in  its  position. 

The  Municipal  Year  Book  for  1906  says: 

Tlie  principal  difFerence  between  the  public  and  private 
icsulta  IS,  as  usual,  to  be  found  in  the  greater  economy  of 
operation  and  the  cheai>er  charge  to  the  community.  The 
aveiage  toll  levied  by  authorities  remains  unchanged  at  is. 
Sd.  per  i.ooo  feet,  while  that  of  companies  has  risen  id. 
to  II.  I  tid.  If  authorities  charged  at  the  same  rate  their 
net  revenue  would  fto  up  from  ;^i.637,677  to  jC},^  10,768,  and 
the  ratio  of  operating  costs  to  mcome  would  fall  from  73.14 
to  67.74  per  cent,  while  the  equivalent  return  on  capital 
outlay  would  be  gi  instead  of  1  per  cent.  The  net  revenue 
of  both  companies  and  authorities  has  increased  11  per  cent, 
but  the  make  of  gas  by  the  latter  has  expanded  ji  per  cent, 
while  that  of  companies  has  only  developed  a  per  cent. 

Municipal  street-railways  are  a  still  more  recent 
development.  For  twenty  years  after  the  Act  of 
1870  the  cities  built  the  tracks  and  leased  them 
to  private  conapanies  to  operate.  Only  three 
cities,  Huddersfield,  Blackpool,  and  Plymouth, 
operated   their  street-cars  till   Leeds  and  Glas- 
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gp-m  began  to  do  so  in  1894.    Since  then  nearly 

every  important  city  in  the  United  Kingdom 
has  followed  suit  except  Edinburgh, 
Dublin,  Bristol,  and  Norwich.  Even 
in  London  the  municipality  owns  and 
operates  nearly  all  the  street-rail- 
ways —  IIS  miles  out  of  a  total  of 

X  28  miles  in  the  county.     Says  the  U.  S.  Bulletin 

report: 

By  a  fortunate  coincidence  these  leases,  which  wexe  worked 
as  horse-car  lines,  expired  at  a  time  when  America  and  Ger- 
many had  demonstrated  the  success  of  electric  traction.  As 
a  consequence  the  cities  took  over  the  hotaa-car  Unes  of  the 
compames  and  then  electrically  equipped  them.  In  many 
instances  this  involved  a  heavy  coat  to  the  cities,  for  most 
ot  the  hoise-car  equipment,as  well  as  the  rails  themselves, 
had  to  be  thrown  away.  The  cities,  therefore,  entered  on 
their  workings  burdened  with  the  double  capital  cost  for  both 
horse  and  electric  equipment. 

By  the  terms  of  the  Tramways  Act  of  1870,  and  later 
amendments,  the  municipality  was  authorised  to  take  over 
the  enterprise,  at  the  end  of  twenty-one  years,  on  the  physical 
or  "then"  value  of  the  plant.  The  tramway  companies 
contested  the  method  ai  valuation  adopted  and  claimed  some- 
thing for  the  franchise.  In  a  case  which  went  up  from 
London  (The  London  County  Council  vs.  The  London  Street 
Tramway  Company)  the  court  decided  that,  as  the  term  for 
which  the  franchise  was  granted  had  expired,  the  price  to  be 
paid  was  the  physical  or  replacement  value,  no  payment  for 
franchise  value  being  contemplated  by  the  act.  The  com- 
pany claimed  ;C6o4,09O  (S>,9J9,8o4)  for  depots  and  4}  miles 
ot  line,  but  under  the  decision  the  arbitrator  awarmd  the 
company  only  ;Ciai,798  ($495,400.) 

The  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  ipo6  show  the 
following  statistics  for  the  United  Kmgdom: 

Tramwat  Returns  for  tks  Umitsd  Kinodoh,  1906 


Local  author- 
ities 

Companies 

Percentages 

Local 

au- 
thori- 

Com- 

ties 

Undertakings  owned 

ns 

137 

<6 

44 

Miles  of  line 

1.49 1 

748 

i7 

33 

Cost   per   mile  of 

line 

£J49I6            ;C38,079 

1.499,            1.009 

Miles  of  track... 

71 

>9 

0»t  per  mile  of 

track 

;Cl4.870 

;Sl9.3SO 

. , 

Undertakings  worked 

"3 

137 

49 

51 

Mileage 

1,376 

a6t 

57 

Capiul  outlay 

;£3I.I47  306  ;£36,30S,oi8 

•  • 

Receipts 

;£6,8S3.486 
1C4.333.734 

£3,789,693 

;£3, 5  13,039 

Opera tinK expenses. . 

Their  per   cent  of 

63.08 

66.38 

Net  revenue 

;C3,S39,7S3 

;Cl, 377,663 

Per  cent  of  return 

oncal^tal. . . . 

8 

4-8 

Net  revenue'  per  mile 

;Ci,98o 

jCl.365 

Net  revenue  per  car 

— mile 

7.83  CU. 

6.86  CU. 

Car  miles  run 

tS4.9*S.78i 

89,183.683 

Passengers  carried  . . 

i.539.596.43< 

706,416,339 

68 

3» 

Average  fare  per  pas- 

senger  

3.01  cts. 

a.43cU. 

Operating     cost   per 

passenger 

1.03  cts. 

t.73  cU. 

The  returns  for  1006  show  that  out  of  3,340  miles  of  lines  in 
operation  1,993  miles  were  operated  by  electricity,  73  by 
•team,  36  by  cable,  4  by  gas,  and  14s  by  hoiae  power,  and  the 
rest  by  mixed  methods. 

About  30  municipal  systems  are  stiU  held  by  comiiaiiies 
under  lease,  but  the  number  is  fast  diminishing.  The  mileage 
thus  leased  wa.s  3 15  in  1906,  or  about  14  per  cent  of  the  total 
belonging  to  local  authorities.  Private  tramway  concerns 
decreased  by  9  during  the  year,  7  of  them  passing  into  the 
hands  of  municipal  managements.  Municipal  syitems  ap- 
pearing for  the  first  time  under  public  control  in  1906  are 
those  of  Pool.  South  Shields,  Brith,  Leyton,  Littlebotough, 
and  Walthamsstow. 

It  appears  from  the  data  above  tabulated  that  the  average 
fare  per  passenger  is  14  per  cent  more  for  the  companies  than 
for  the  public  systems,  and  yet  the  companies  have  a  higher 
percentage  of  operating  cojt  to  income.  The  average  work- 
ing cost  per  passenger  is  less  than  li  cents  (1.3  cents)  for 
the  public  systems,  and  neariy  1}  cents  (1.79  cents)  for  the 
companies,  or  33  per  cent  higher  operating  cost  for  the  com- 
panies than  for  the  municipalities.    Their  capital  per  mile  is 


larger,!  and  their  net  revenue  considembly  less  than  for  the 
public  systems — the  return  on  capital  being  4.8  per  cent  for 
the  companies  against  8  per  cent  for  Uie  municipalities.  With 
57  per  cent  of  the  mileage,  the  municipal  systems  ran  nearly 
twice  as  many  car  miles  as  the  companies,  and  carried  more 
than  twice  as  many  passengers.  Their  profits  are  iC<,98o  per 
mile  against  ;Ci,365  for  the  companies,  and  7.83  cents  per  car 
mile  against  6.80  cents  for  the  companies.  The  municipali- 
ties realize  a  very  large  profit  on  an  aveia^  3-cent  fare  for  the 
whole  group  of  local  authorities  operating  their  tramways, 
while  the  companies  have  a  much  higher  cost  and  obtain  a 
smaller  profit  in  spite  of  an  average  fare  <^  neariy  3^  cents. 

Concerning  fares  the  U.  S.  Bulletin  report  says: 

The  system  of  gmded  fores,  or  the  zone  system,  is  universal 
in  Great  Britain.'  It  is  a  heritage  from  the  old  private  com- 
panies. The  underlying  idea  is  that  the  passengers  should 
pay  for  the  distance  tmveled.  The  routes  are  divided  into 
stages  upon  which  a  fare  of  i  or  3  cents  is  collected.  This 
fare  is  repeated  when  the  zone  limits  are  crossed.  For  the 
total  distance  carried  the  fare  may  na\  as  high  as  7  or  8  cents. 
The  system  seems  to  meet  with  tmiversal  favor  and  there  is  no 
tendency  to  abolish  it  for  a  straight  3-  or  3-cent  fare. 

But  while  the  fare  for  a  long  ride  may  be  greater  than  in 
some  American  cities,  the  average  fare  paid  per  passenger  is 
much  lower.  And  it  is  the  average  fare  that  indicates  the 
cost  of  the  service  to  the  rider.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  no  transfers  are  given  on  British  railways,  while  in  the 
United  States  transfers  are  very  generally  given  on  city  lines. 

The  average  fares  in  a  number  of  British 
tramway  (street-railway)  systems  are  given  in 
the  following  table  of  data  for  1906: 


HumCIPAL  TRAMWAYS 


Aver- 

fare 
per 
passen- 
ger 


Glasgow 

Leeds 

Liverpool t. 

Manchester 

Sheffield 


Ctnis 
1.88 

3.13 
3.33 
3.38 

1.8a 


Privatb  tramways 


Aver- 

fare 
per 
passen- 
ger 


Dublin  United. 

Edinburgh 

Bristol 

London  United 
Norwich 


CtHit 

3.48 

3.38 

3!8l 
3.35 


The  following  table,  taken  from  my  report  on 
British  tramways  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
of  Four,  National  Civic  Federation  Commission  on 
Public  Ownership,  shows  the  distances  given  for 
various  fares  by  the  public  and  private  tramways: 

Tablb  Srowino  Farbs  and  Distances  in  Manchester 
AND  Glasgow  before  and  after  Municipaluation. 

(From  "  Municipal  and  Private  Operation  of  Public  Utili- 
ties," part  ii.,  vol.  ii..  pp.  708  and  709:  National  Civic  Fed- 
eration Report,  1907.) 


Manchbstbr 

Glasgow 

Company       Municipality 

Company,     1  Municipality, 
1894         1          1903 

Dis- 

Pares 

Dis- 

Dis- 

Fares 

Dis- 

tances 

in 

tances 

tances 

in 

tances 

in  miles 

cents 

in  miles 

in  miles 

cents 

in  miles 

.... 

I 

0.73 

.... 

1 

0.58 

1. 31 

3 

9.10 

1.19 

3 

9.30 

.... 

3 

9.61 

1.80 

3 

3.48 

S.33 

4 

3-34 

3.  30 

4 

MI 

5 

Hi 

5 

3.08 

6 

3.33 

6 

6.90 

7 

5-43 

7 

8.11 

6.06 

8 

6.45 

8 

9.19 

5. 38 

10 

9 

10.15 

6.39 

19 

10 

♦10.77 

*  For  ti  cents  passengers  are  carried  11.59  miles,  and  for 
13  cents,  1S.93  mues. 

'  The  Board  of  Tiade  figures  are  not  conclusive  on  this 
point,  however,  for  the  company  capitalization  includes  some 
buildings  and  equipment  for  lines  they  lease  from  municipali- 
ties, and  the  returns  do  not  state  how  much  is  due  to  this  item. 

*  The  graded  system  is  not  quite  universal,  for  the  Munici- 
pal street-iailways  of  Hull  make  a  uniform  3-cent  fare,  and 
the  Sheffield  city  tmmways4iave  a  zone  system  with  only  two 
fares,  1  cent  and  3  cents.  Liverpool  also  has  practically  a  3- 
and  4-cent  zone  system,  but  all  other  tiam  systems  in  Great 
Britain,  both  public  and  private,  have  a  complex  system  of 
fares  graded  according  to  distance.  The  people  like  that  plan 
and  it  suits  their  habits  and  economic  condition.  The  most 
of  them  could  not  afford  to  pay  5  cents  for  a  short  ride  as  our 
people  do. 
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Taking^  into  account  the  greater  distance  given 
by  municipal  tramways  for  each  penny  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  halfpenny  fares  in  all  the  munic- 
ipal systems  covered  by  the  table  except  that  of 
Liverpool,  the  total  reduction  of  charges  due  to 
the  establishment  of  municipal  ownership  ranges 
from  50  to  56  per  cent  in  the  cities  tuider  con- 
sideration. In  Glasgow  fares  were  reduced  about 
33  per  cent  soon  after  the  city  took  the  line,  and 
50  per  cent  a  few  years  later;  in  Manchester 
public  management  reduced  fares  50  per  cent ;  in 
Leeds  about  40  per  cent;  in  Sheffield,  60  per  cent; 
in  Liverpool,  50  to  60  per  cent,  and  on  long 
routes  much  more  than  this;  the  company  fare 
from  the  center  to  the  suburbs  was  twelve  cents, 
while  the  city  made  four  cents  the  maximum  fare 
on  the  same  routes.  In  most  cases  the  traveler 
gets  more  for  two  cents  on  the  municipal  tram- 
ways than  he  would  have  had  to  pay  five  cents 
for  on  the  company's  cars. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  municipal  owner- 
ship, the  average  fares  were  much  higher  than 
they  are  now  and  the  distances  given  for  a  given 
fare  were  much  smaller.  The  companies  as  a 
railway  did  not  go  beyond  one  mile  for  a  penny 
basis  for  their  schedules,  but  the  municipalities 
have  increased  the  average  distance  from  one 
penny  to  2,  3.3,  2.4,  and  2.5  miles,  and  existing 
companies,  following  the  lead  of  municipalities, 
have  increased  the  average  penny  route  to  1.5, 
and  on  one  line  of  the  London  United  to  two  miles. 
The  average  charge  per  mile  is  below  one  half- 
penny for  the  municipalities  and  one  penny  for 
the  former  companies  and  three  farthings  for  the 
present  companies.  * 

The  municipalization  of  electricity  in  Great 
Britain  is  more  difficult  to  characterize  because 
it  is  too  recent  to  show  large  results. 
«>.»><»<*<•  The  supply  of  electricity  is  regulated 
Bieomoitj-  ^jy  ^jjg  Slectric  Lighting  Acts  of  1882 
and  1888,  consolidated  in  1899.  A 
company  or  a  city  or  borough  seeking  to  supply 
a  given  area  makes  application  to  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  a  provisional  order.  This  order  is  usu- 
ally conclusive,  and  is  made  only  after  a  more  or 


less  exhaustive  examination  of  local  conditions, 
needs,  and  desires,  but  it  is  also  necessary  for  the 
city  or  the  private  company  to  secure  a  private 
act  from  Parliament  confirming  the  grant.  Once 
secured,  however,  an  order  or  franchise  is  gener- 
ally regarded  as  exclusive.  Only  in  London  has 
some  competition  been  permitted. 

Franchises  are  granted  in  perpetuity.  In  the 
case  of  grants  to  private  companies,  however,  the 
municipality  or  local  authority  is  given  the  right 
under  the  Act  of  1888  to  acquire  the  undertakmg 
at  the  end  of  forty-two  years,  at  the  phsrsical 
value. 

The  local  authorities,  however,  have  power  to 
buy  out  the  undertaking  before  the  expiration  of 
forty-two  years,  and  many  cities  have  done  so. 
In  this  event,  payment  must  be  made  for  the  un- 
expired franchises.  In  those  cases  where  the 
cities  have  so  purchased,  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  big  price  for  tlie  franchise.  Says 
the  U.  S.  Bulletin: 

In  the  city  of  Liven>ool  the  capital  invested  by  the  com- 
pany was  but  ;Ci64,7ii  (Ii,>88,ii6),  but  the  city  {uid 
^400,000  ($1,946,600)  to  acquire  immediate  posaession. 
Leeds  took  over  a  private  plant  m  1898  for  jC37a,s8o  ($:,8a3,- 
4>S)  whose  physical  value  was  but  ;Csi7,4>a  ($1,058,074). 
Sheffield  paid  ;C30o,688  ($1,463,298)  for  a  plant  whose  phys- 
ical value  was  but  £114.473  (8605,743).  Birmingham  paid 
;C4So,ooo  ($1,043,930)  for  a  £119,000  ($1,063,764)  plant: 
and  the  borough  of  St.  Marylebone,  London,  was  compelled 
to  pay  £:, 111.000  ($5,898, 198),  after  arbitration,  for  a  plant 
whose  physical  value  was  but  £597,171  ($1,^06,138). 

The  fact  that  such  high  prices  had  to  be  paid  for  franchises 
stimulated  many  cities  to  enter  the  6eld  and  erect  their  own 
plants  in  fear  01  having  the  field  occupied  by  a  private  com- 
pany. It  also  led  many  other  cities  to  buy  out  existing 
plants  in  the  early  yean  m  their  existence  in  order  to  anticipate 
the  further  increase  of  the  value  of  their  franchises. 

The  following  tables  give  the  facts  for  1006. 
The  first  is  from  the  returns  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  and  the  Local  (Government  Board  for 
London  Plants. 

They  are  taken  from  "Municipal  and  Private 
Operation  of  Public  Utilities,"  part  i.,  vol.  i.,  of 
the  National  Civic  Federation  Report,  1907. 
The  pages  are  given  for  each  table.  This  part 
of  the  report  was  prepared  by  Dr.  Milo  R.  Malt- 
bie. 


Public  and  Puvatb  Plants  in  London 


Number 

Area  of  supply,  square  mile* 

Population , 

Number  of  bouses 

Ratable  value  of  property  in  area 

Capacity  of  plants,  k.  w 

Load  factor,  per  cent 

Units  generated  or  purchased 

Total  flniu  sold 

(a)  Light,  power,  and  heating 

(W  Public  lighting 

Expenditure  charged  to  capital 

Expenditure  per  k.  w.  of  plant  installed 

Amounts  allocated  to  or  available  for  liquidation  of  capital  expenditure 

Ditto,  percentage  of  capital  expenditure 

Total  worldng  revenue  per  unit  sold 

Total  costs  per  tmit  sold 

Gross  profit  on  working  per  unit  sold 

Other  receipts  less  special  expenses  per  unit  sold 

Interest  and  dividend  paid 

Redemption  of  loans 

Transfers  to  renewals,  reserve,  etc.,  funds 

(^tribntion  in  aid  of  rates 

Trsinsfer  to  profit  and  loss  account 

Avenge  price  per  unit,  including  meter  rentals  and  bad  debts — 

iSf  Private  supply 

(M  Traction 

U)  Public  lighting 

(3)  Total 


Public 


16 

.  '* 

iii 

64. s 

>,SSo,sa8 

s,ii5.S4o 

3 14.49* 

316,081 

£16,115,000 

£16,065.000 
li8,I7S 

S4.tS7 

17.43 

„.'**o 

S3.633.987 

41.998.3 18 

33.8 16.33s 

9,181,983 

(0 

"9.S46.734 

115.331. I'O 

4.1x4.614 

;CS.443.S14 

£100 

jC407.364 

;C7.37 

3.01a. 

£11,718.184 

;£«.373.os6 

£10.14 

S.37<'. 

i.iod. 

i.Sia. 

i.S'd. 

i.85d. 

o.o9d. 

o.oSd. 

O.^ld. 

I.  sod. 

o.43ii. 

o.oid. 

o.i7ii. 

0.441*. 

less  than  o.otif. 

o.ogd. 

O.Olll. 

3.i4<f. 

3 -red. 

i.48tf. 

l:t^: 

l.Old. 

i.i4d. 

Private 
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In  addition  to  the  electric-lightin?  companies, 
some  thirty  power  franchises  have  been  Ranted 
to  private  companies  for  the  supply  of  current 
in  Dtilk,  the  idea  being  to  manufacture  and  sell 
to  large  distributers.  These  are  located  in  popu- 
lous areas  and  are  designed  to  sell  current  to  tram- 
ways, electric-lighting  enterprises,  and  large  con- 
sumers. As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  these  private  companies  have  also  se- 
cured authorization  to  supply  current  direct  to 
small  consumers. 

The  next  table  is  from  the  Electrical  Times  for 
plants  outside  of  London : 


The  plants  of  the  private  companies  are  much 
larger  than  those  ot  the  local  authorities,  the 
former  having  an  annual  revenue  of  ;£i  ,498,717 
(•7.293.506),  as  against  £400,668  ($1,949,851)  of 
the  latter.  If  any  advantage  existed  it  was 
therefore  on  the  side  of  the  private  enterprise. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  price  chai^ged 
by  the  private  companies  is  nearly  30  per  cent 
higher  than  the  average  charged  by  the  municipal 
systems,  and  that  the  operating  cost  per  unit  sold 
is  more  than  30  per  cent  higher  for  the  companies 
than  for  the  municipal  plants.  The  capitaliza- 
tion of  the  public  pkmts  per  unit  sold  is  consider- 


BlBCTUCITY   UNDBRTAKmot  OUTSIDS   OF  LoKDOM 


Pnblic 


Private 


Number  of  undertaldngs 

Board  of  Tiade  units  sold 

Avenge  lales  per  undertaldna  in  units 

Capital  expendituie  at  end  of  year 

Capital  per  plant 

Capacity  of  plant*  in  Ic  w 

Aveiage  capital  per  k.  w.  capacity 

Average  per  undertaldng,  k.  w 

Capital  per  unit  sold 

Maximum  load  inlcw 

Load  factor,  per  cent 

Revenue  from  electricity  supply 

Average  revenue  per  unit  sold 

Revenue  from  meter  rents  and  other  sources  per  unit  sold 

Total  revenue 

Operating  expenses  per  unit 

Gross  profit  per  unit  sold 

Percentage  o3f  gross  profit  to  capital,  per  cent 

Depreciation  or  sinldng-fund  per  unit  sold 

Percentage  of  depreciation  and  ilnldng-fund  to  capital,  per  cent 

Net  profit  per  umt  sold 

Percentage  of  net  profit  to  capital,  per  cent 


196 

39i.3>4.s69 

,  •.99*.SS» 

;C>8.884,748 

;£«47.J7i 

40S.9S3 

A7I.> 

1,07  f 

17. 7A 

958,10) 

17. 3« 

a. aid. 
o,o6d. 
a.iid. 
i.o6d. 
1.15^. 

^V 
0.470. 

a.  69 
o.iSd. 

4.J8 


70 

6s.8ig.78i 

940,181 

£6.454,998 

iS9>'"4 

7>.84> 

;C8S.6 

ai-id. 
44.77} 
16.78 
;£S76,S»S 
a.  10a. 
o.aiif. 
o.3iif, 
t.i8<f. 
1 .  13d. 

*if 
0.19a. 

0.8 

o.94lf. 

4.01 


The  rates  charged  by  the  public  imdertakings 
are  usually  below  those*  of  the  private  companies. 
An  opportunity  for  comparison  of  results  is  oflFered 
by  the  public  and  private  enterprises  operating  in 
the  metropolitan  area  of  London.  Fourteen  un- 
dertakings are  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authori- 
ties, and  1 5  are  operated  by  private  companies. 
These  enterprises  operate  in  different  parts  of  the 
city.  The  average  rates  charged  by  ii  of  the 
local  authorities  reporting  was  3. 1 7^.  (6.44  cents) 
per  kilowatt  hour.  The  average  production  cost 
per  tmit  for  the  same  boroughs,  not  including  in- 
terest and  sinking-fund  charges,  was  i.68rf.  (3.41 
cents).  The  average  price  obtained  by  the  15 
private  companies  was  3.45^^.  (7  cents),  and  the 
average  working  cost  was  t.tCid.  (3.37  cents). — 
(Electrical  Times,  of  London,  an  authoritative 
trade  publication.     Aug.  17,  1905.) 

The  third  statement  is  from  Garcke's  Manual, 
a  high  corporation  authority.  This  tabic  covers 
the  whole  United  Kingdom: 


ably  lower  in  the  municipal  plants  than  in  the 
company  systems.  The  public  plants  put  twice 
as  much  into  sinking-funds,  depreciation,  and  re- 
serve, and  do  not  have  to  pay  out  in  interest  and 
dividends  nearly  as  much  per  unit  as  the  com- 
panies. Under  municipal  operation  the  public 
gets  the  benefits  which  under  private  operation 
go  to  the  small  body  of  stockholders. 

Of  other  forms  of  municipal  ownership  the 
U.  S.  Bulletin  says: 

In  various  places  it  has  come  to  include  municipal  dwell- 
ings (f.  v.),  docks,  markets,  and  baths,  race-courses,  oyster 
fisheries,  slaughter-houses,  milk  depots,  employment  bureaus, 
and  sewage  farms.  The  Brighton  corporation  owns  the 
local  race-course,  from  which  it  derives  a  revenue  of  from 
$10,000  to  815,000  a  year.  Municipal  theaters  have  been 
opeiied  at  Brighton  and  Southborough.  West  Ham  manu- 
factures its  own  paving-stones  and  seUs  them  to  contractors 
at  a  profit.  Colchester  has  a  municipal  oyster  bed.  Man- 
chester produces  soap,  oil,  tallow,  and  mortar  as  residuals 
from  its  gas  and  other  industries.  Many  cities  supplying 
gas  deal  in  stoves  and  gas  fittings.  Otbere,  dealing  in 
electricity,  wire  the  bouses  and  supply  them  with  fittings. 
Southport  and  Bradford  are  advocating  municipal  tailor- 


Garckb's  Tabulatiohs  for  1904-S 


Number  of  tmdertaldngs 

Number  of  units  sold 

Average  number  per  undertaking 

Revenue  from  sale  of  current  per  unit  sold 

Total  revenue  from  all  sources  per  unit  sold 

Total  operating  expenses  per  unit  sold 

Trading  b^nce  per  unit  sold 

Bad  debts  and  special  charges  per  unit  sold 

Sinking-fund,  depreciation,  or  reserve  per  unit  sold 

Ntl  profit:  For  interest,  investment  in  plant,  or  payment  to  the  city  by  public  plants; 

or  for  interest  and  dividends  by  private  plants 

Ditte,  per  unit  sold 


Public 


i8a 
356,759.088 
1,960,115 
1.440. 
a.S7d. 
X .  a  la. 
l.36<f. 
o.e6<f. 
o.64(f. 

^(998,610 
0.66a. 


Private 
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166,101,141 

1.371,873 

3-"a. 

3.39a- 

iS9^- 

i.79<*. 

0.03d. 

0.3a. 

jCi,a09,oaa 
t.45<i. 
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ing  (Stablishments  to  nuinufactura  the  'uniforms  of  town 
einployees. 

In  •ome  of  the  northeni  districti  of  Great  Britain  propoiEib 
have  been  advanced  that  the  municipalities  should  buy  up 
ooal-mines  for  the  supply  of  their  industries  and  the  relief  of 
consumers.  Hunicipal  insurance  schemes  are  finding  favor, 
and  there  is  considerable  agitation  in  behalf  of  municipal 
■avings-faanln  and  brolcerage  establishments  for  the  disposal 
of  looil  securities.  A  number  of  cities  supply  sterilized  milk 
for  children,  and  the  ultimate  munidpalitation  of  the  entire 
milk-eupply  is  being  urged.  Glasgow  maintains  an  institution 
for  the  cure  of  inebriates.  Wolverhampton  sells  ice  to  the 
traders  of  the  town.  Most  of  the  cities  own  marlceta  which 
yield  a  large  revenue.  Torquay  breeds  rabbits  on  a  water 
preserve  and  enjoys  therefrom  a  revenue  in  reduction  of  the 
rates;  the  dty  has  also  undertaken  sheep-farming.  Tun- 
bridgie  Wells  grows  hops  for  sale.  Liverpool  cultivates  beets. 
Many  cities  operate  large  sewage  farms  on  which  are  grown 
supplies  for  the  fire,  police,  and  other  departments.  The 
town  council  of  Glasgow  has  acquired  a  number  of  large  halls 
where  concerts  and  entertainments  are  given.  Music  in  the 
parks  is  very  generally  provided  in  a  number  of  cities.  Baths 
nave  been  established  in  many  towns. 

In  Great  Britain,  as  in  America,  free  libraries,  schools  of 
art,  museums,  and  technical  schools  are  widely  promoted. 

Concerning  the  important  matter  of  adminis- 
tration, it  must  be  remembered  that  for  all  munic- 
ipal activities  in  Great  Britain  the  town  council 
is  the  supreme  legislative  and  execu- 
Admiaiitra.  *'^«  authority  It  is  a  large  body, 
M^j^  Its  members  elected  for  three  years, 
who  in  turn  elect  a  limited  number  of 
aldermen  for  a  longer  period,  _  The 
mayor  is  also  chosen  by  the  cotmcil  from  its  mem- 
bership with  the  town  clerk,  who  enjoys  lai]ge 
powers.  He  is  the  cit^  solicitor,  is  highly  paid, 
and  is  an  expert  official.  The  members  of  the 
council  serve  without  compensation. 

The  council  is  divided  into  large  conmiittees, 
which  exercise  all  of  the  executive  powers  re- 
posed in  the  American  mayor  and  heads  of  the 
departments.  Through  the  committees,  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  cotmcil,  the  managers, 
engineer,  and  higher  administrative  officials  are 
chosen.  Subordinate  employees  are  appointed 
by  the  manager,  who  is  held  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  undertaking. 

The  merit  system  prevails  in  all  city  employ- 
ment. It  is  not  enforced  by  law,  but  by  custom 
and  public  opinion.  Tenure  of  office  is  for  good 
behavior  and  efficient  service.  Neither  is  there  a 
spoils  system. 

To  a  considerable  extent  managers  are  chosen 
because  of  their  administrative  rather  than  their 
engineering  skill.  Competent  engineers  are  em- 
ployed by  the  managers. 

The  annual  reports  of  the  enterprises  are  very 
elaborate.  They  give  the  administration  of  the 
undertakings  in  detail  and  are  annually  presented 
to  the  council  in  printed  form.  They  are  widely 
quoted  by  the  press  and  carefully  studied  by  the 
public,  who  show  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  transactions  of  the  council.  In  many  cities, 
possibly  in  most  of  them,  membership  in  the  coun- 
cil is  highly  prized  and  eagerly  sought  after.  It 
involves  an  immense  amount  of  labor,  but  a  cor- 
responding appreciation  from  the  community. 

The  U.  S.  Bulletin  gives  the  following  reasons 
for  the  success  of  mtmicipal  ownership  in  Great 
Britain: 

I.  The  traditional  distinction  that  attaches  to  the  public 
service  in  Great  Britain, 

s.  The  magnitude  of  public  work  and  the  importance  of 
municipal  enterprise.  This  makes  the  town  council  an  at- 
tractive field  for  the  business  or  professional  man  of  ability 
and  the  character  of  the  council  a  matter  of  interest  to  all 
classes.  The  taxpayer  and  the  voter  feel  that  their  interests 
must  be  properly  cared  for. 

t.  The  absence,  or  at  least  the  subordination,  of  partisan 
spirit  in  local  matters  and  the  elevation  of  the  city's  welfare 
over  all  other  issues. 


4.  The  method  at  nominating  candidates  by  petition  rather 
than  by  party  machinery,  the  election  of  councilnien  at  a 
separate  election  when  no  other  issue*  are  before  the  people, 
and  the  limitation  of  the  candidates  before  the  people  to  the 
two  or  more  nominees  from  the  ward;  for  the  British  elector 
(aside  from  the  poor  board)  has  but  two  oflSdals  to  vote  for — 
a  candidate  for  Parliament  and  a  candidate  for  the  town 
council.  The  issue  before  him  is  always  clear  and  disttnet. 
To  this  should  be  added  the  fact  that  then  Is  no  ofgasiisad 
class  that  wanu  anything  from  the  city  but  good  government. 
There  are  no  fiancnises  to  grant,  no  privileges  to  give  away. 
In  addition,  many  cities  do  most  of  their  work  by  oireet  labor 
rather  than  by  contract.  They  pave  the  streets,  build 
sewers,  construct  tram-can,  even  build  engine-houses  and 
model  dwellings  by  diieet  employment  under  the  dty  en- 
gineer. There  i>  tlhia  no  class  whose  interest  denies  the 
election  of  either  nertlsan  or  venal  officials.  There  is  no 
interest  that  can  be  organised  and  no  class  whose  pocket 
is  at  war  with  its  dvic  obUgations. 

This  mteiest  is  still  further  promoted  by  the  fact  that  every 
voter  is  a  taxpayer.  This,  or  the  possession  of  real  property, 
is  the  qualification  of  the  sulfiage.  Even  a  lodger  can  vote, 
if  he  pays  a  certain  sum  each  week,  but  the  predominant 
element  in  the  English  eiectoiate  is  the  taxpaying  dass. 
This  Is  almost  equivalent  to  universal  suffrage.  But  the 
rates  or  taxes,  instead  of  being  imposed  on  property  as  such, 
are  imposed  on  the  rental  paid.  It  is  a  sort  of  load  income 
tax.  The  tax  is  paid  largely  by  the  tenant.  As  a  means  of 
stimulating  Interest  in  local  matters,  it  is  eminently  successful. 
It  is  this  pecuniary  interest  in  every  act  of  the  cotmcil;  it  is 
the  hope  of  gain  or  the  fear  of  loss,  as  much  as  anything  else, 
that  explains  the  jealous  watchfulness  of  local  affairs  by  the 
public. 

The  results  of  the  investigation  carried  on  by 
the  National  Civic  Federation  on  public  ownership 
during  the  last  two  years  fully  confirm  the  con- 
clusions exprest  by  Dr.  Howe  in  the  U.  S.  Labor 
Bulletin  quoted  above. 

While  the  Commission  was  in  London  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Bums,  President  of  the  Local  CJovem- 
ment  Board,  which  has  general  supervision  of 
municipal  affairs,  granted  us  an  audience,  and  one 
of  the  most  striking  parts  of  the  interview  was 
when  he  read  the  following  passages  from  the 
Labor  Bulletin  and  said,  "That  is  a  true  statement 
of  the  results  of  municipal  ownership  in  this 
country."     Here  are  the  paragraphs  he  read : 

The  munidpalisation  of  the  stieet-milways  was  rendered 
the  more  natural  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Parliament,  paoed  in 
ig;o,  known  as  the  Tramways  Act,  which  authorised  the 
local  authorities  to  lay  tracks  and  then  lease  them  to  a  private 
company  for  operation.    At  the  end  of  twenty-one  yean  the 
dties  had  power  to  operate  the  enterprise  themselves.     Such 
leases  were  very  genenlly  made  in  the  "  seven- 
ties" and  "eighties,"  and  the  sy^ems  were 
Biia  of  the  worked  as  horse-car  lines.     The  private  oom- 
^„—~—~-t    panics  rarely,  if  ever,  equipped  them  with  elec- 
aoremem    tridtv.     During  the  last  ten  yean  these  leases 
have  been  terminatiiig.    Coinddent  with  their 
termination  electridtv  began  to  be  gener- 
ally recognized  as-  the  proper  method  of  propulsion.     These 
two   facts — the    short-term   franchises,    together   with    the 
application  of  electridty  to  street-railway  operation — made 
it  an  easy  as  well  as  a  natural  matter  for  the  dties  to  enter 
the  field. 

The  act  of  Parliament  authorising  electric  light  and  power 
enterprises  unexpectedly  operated  in  the  same  way.  All 
fiancnises  or  working  powen  for  private  corpontions  must 
be  obtained  from  Parliament;  they  cannot  be  granted  by 
the  town  coundl.  The  dties  have  no  legal  control  over  f  nn- 
chises,  except  in  the  case  of  street-iailways,  and  even  in  this 
case  it  is  of  a  negative  sort.  The  Electric  Lighting  and  Power 
Act  gives  the  pnvate  companies  franchises  which  are  virtually 
exclusive  for  forty-two  years.  When  private  corporations 
sought  powers  to  operate,  the  dties  rushed  to  Pariiament  to 
prevent  them.  In  order  to  do  this  they  had  to  get  the  powers 
themselves;  but  to  hold  the  powen  they  had  to  act.  Hence 
some  towns  erected  lighting-plants  in  order  to  escape  being 
turned  over  to  a  private  company.  Other  dties,  like  Liver- 
pool, Sheffield,  and  Birmingham,  permitted  private  companies 
to  enter  unoppoeed.  They  soon  saw  the  business  growing 
rapidly.  As  the  enterprise  became  established  the  fnnchises 
increased  in  value.  Many  towns,  feeling  that  the  business 
must  be  eventually  taken  over,  and  seeing  that  the  fianchises 
were  increasing  in  value  from  year  to  year,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  the  companies,  and  paid  immense  sums  for 
the  franchises  in  order  to  antidpate  their  further  increase  in 
value. 

For  a  fuller  statement  of  the  facts  relating  to 
municipal  ownership  in  Great  Britain  the  reader 
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is  referred  to  the  papers  by  Prof.  J.  R.  Commons, 
Prof.  E.  W.  Bemis,  Dr.  M.  R.  Maltbie,  and  the 
present  writer  in  the  report  of  the  Civic  Federa- 
tion Commission,  dated  1907. 

On  the  subject  of  municipal  ownership  in  gen- 
eral and  the  leading  divisions  of  the  topic,  the 
reader. will  find  full  mformation  in  the  books  re- 
ferred to  tmder  the  heading  of  "Public  Owner- 
ship," especially  the  Municipal  Monopolies,  The 
City  for  the  People,  the  Municipal  Ownership, 
number  of  Municipal  Affairs,  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science , 
and  the  discussion  of  Public  Ownership  of  Trans- 
portation in  vol.  ix.  of  the  Report  ot  the  U.  S. 
Industrial  Commission.  Frank  Parsons. 

MUnCIPAL  PROGRESS  Kf  THE  UmTED 
STATES,  RECENT:  Americans  can  no  longer,  in 
the  light  of  the  events  of  the  past  few  years,  be 
justly  charged  with  indifference  to  municipal 
problems  and  their  solution.  The  two  years 
just  passed  (1905-7)  have  outstript  all  others  in 
practical  municipal  progress.  Heroism,  hereto- 
fore largely  an  incident  of  military  activity,  is 
now  in  large  degree  manifested  in  civic  endeavor. 

Secretary  Root's  letter  to  Mayor  Weaver  of 
Philadelphia,  written  after  the  former  had  ac- 
cepted the  State  portfolio,  in  which  he  denounced 
"the  criminal  combination  masquer- 
jjjj.  ading  under  the  Republican  name" 
tinnished  **  constituted  of  traitors  alike  to  the 

^Miplei  ?!*?*. P^'^J  ^*^°?"  ?*•"*  they  had 
'  niched  and  to  the  mterests  of  the 
community;  the  address  of  Secretary 
Taft  in  the  Ohio  campaign  in  which  he  declared 
that  were  he  to  vote  in  Cincinnati  he  would  vote 
against  the  ticket  nominated  by  the  Republican 
boss  there;  the  independent  attitude  of  Secretary 
Bonaparte  in  the  Maryland  campaign;  the  con- 
spicuous position  taken  by  former  Postmaster- 
General  Smith  in  the  Philadelphia  revolution; 
the  eminent  public  services  of  former  foreign 
ministers  Wayne  MacVeagh  and  William  Potter 
(the  latter  running  as  mayoralty  candidate  on  an 
independent  ticket)  in  the  same  connection — all 
have  tended  to  reenforce  the  contention  so  long 
maintained  find  insisted  upon  by  the  National 
Municipal  League  that  national  parties  and  na- 
tional questions  have  no  proper  connection  with 
the  determination  of  local  issues.  This  disregard 
of  party  lines  in  local  elections  and  the  independ- 
ent spirit  manifested  by  the  electors  constitute 
the  most  significant  developments  of  the  year 
1905-6  and  mdicate  clearly  the  growth  of  public 
sentiment  along  these  lines. 

The  New  York  and  Philadelphia  campaigns  in 
Nov.,  1905,  have  occupied  a  large  degree  of  pub- 
lic attention  throughout  the  country,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  issues  involved,  but  be- 
Beetions    '^*'*®  "^  their  picturesque  elements. 
of  1906      J*)^t  when  the  election  seemed  to  be  a 
foregone  conclusion  and  opposition 
to  thie  will  of  the  bosses  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  machines  seemed  hope- 
less, District-Attorney  Jerome,  who   had  been 
denied  a  nomination  alike  by  the  Democrats, 
the  Republicans,  and  the  Municipal  Ownership 
parties,  determined  to  give  to  the  voters  of  New 
York  County  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
wishes  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should  be  accorded 
another  term,_  running  upon  his  record  only. 

His  reelection  without  any  formal  party  in- 
dorsement, tho  he  did  have  the  Citizens'  Union 
back  of  him,  was  a  significant  success.  Mr.  Hearst 


on  the  Municipal  Ownership  ticket  was  equally 
spectacular,  and  in  spite  of  unpleasant  stories 
widely  circulated  and  believed,  the  enthusiasm 
for  him  was  evidently  due  to  the  sincere  and 
earnest  belief  on  the  part  of  many  thousands  of 
voters  that  neither  of  the  old  national  parties 
could  be  trusted  to  protect  the  city's  interest  in 
the  face  of  the  inducements  offered  to  the  leaders 
of  those  parties  by  large  public  corporations. 

The  election-day  proceedings  were  most  dis- 
creditable, accordmg  to  the  testimony  of  com- 
petent observers,  and  the  arrests  and  convictions 
secured  are  said  to  give  an  inadequate  idea  of  the 
amount  of  fraud  at  the  polls.  Inere  has  been  a 
dispute  ever  since  the  close  of  the  election  as  to 
the  honesty  and  regularity  of  Mr.  McCleUan's 
election.  We  have,  therefore,  the  remarkable 
situation  of  having  in  the  mayor's  chair  for  four 
years  a  man  who  was  very  far  from  receiving  a 
majority  of  the^otes  cast  and  whose  plurality  it 
was  declared  would  not  stand  the  verification  of  a 
recount.  The  fact  that  the  people  of  Greater 
New  York  have  quietly  acquiesced  in  this  para- 
doxical result  speaks  volumes  for  their  spirit  of 
obedience  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law. 

The  1907  session  of  the  New  York  Legislature 
has  passed  two  recount  bills,  at  the  instance  of 
(Jovemor  Hughes.  > 

For  eighteen  months  (May,  190S-N0V.,  1906) 
Philadelphia  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  municipal  revolutions,  witnessed  in  any 
American  city.  After  years  of  misgovemment 
and  mismanagement  and  a  degree  of  corruption 
which  astounded  even  those  fairly  familiar  with 
the  situation.  Mayor  Weaver,  with  an  independ- 
ent indorsement,  not  only  broke  the  shackles 
which  had  held  him  to  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion, but  inaugurated  a  campiugn  which,  for  the 
time  being,  broke  up  the  organization.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  his  break  was  the  introduction 
of  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  extension  of 
the  existing  lease  of  the  gas-works  for  seventy- 
five  years  in  consideration  of  a  lump  payment  of 
$25,000,000,  notwithstanding  the  tact  that  the 
present  lease  (which  had  about  twenty-two  years 
to  run)  would  yield  the  city  something  over 
(37,000,000  before  its  expiration.  The  result 
was  that  the  elections  of  Nov.,  1005,  and  Feb., 
1906,  were  carried  by  the  Independents  (the  City 
Party) ;  there  was  called  an  extraordinary  session 
of  the  legislature,  which  passed  a  remarkable 
series  of  reform  acts,  and  the  Republicans  were 
forced  to  place  in  nomination  for  governor  a  man 
who  was  pledged  to  investigate  the  capital  scan- 
dal, and  who  is  doing  it,  and  in  other  ways 
repair  their  previous  delinquencies.  (See  Phila- 
delphia.) 

The  influence  of  the  Nov.,  1905,  election  in 
Philadelphia  was  largely  felt  in  the  February 
elections  in  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania.  (Jeorge 
W.  Guthrie," for  many  vears  a  stalwart  worker  in 
the  ranks  of  municipaf  reform,  was  elected  by  a 
substantial  majority  as  the  representative  of  the 
independent  forces  to  be  Mayor  of  Pittsburg. 

The  political  situation  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  has 
been  somewhat  different  from  that  of  many  other 
places.  "The  efforts  of  the  Municipal  League  have 
so  greatly  changed  conditions  that 
a^..*..  ».  tbe  city  has  been  singularly  free  from 
■""""•"'the  various  "fashionable''  forms  of 
municipal  corruption.  Since  eight- 
een councilmen  were  prosecuted  by  the  league  a 
few  years  ago,  boodling  in  the  councils  and  other 
public  bodies,  if  practised  at  all,  has  been  ex- 
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ceedingly  rare,  and  limited  in  scope  and  most 
carefully  concealed. 

The  reelection  of  Mayor  Cutler  in  Rochester 
was  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  a  faithful  official 
who  had  administered  his  office  with  an  eye  single 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  community  and  with- 
out reference  to  political  considerations. 

Buffalo,  in  national  politics  Republican,  elected 
a  Democrat  to  the  mayoralty  chair  because  of  his 
known  fitness  for  the  office.  The  majority  for 
Mayor  Adam,  who  had  served  efficiently  in  the 
board  of  aldermen,  was  so  large  that  it  carried  his 
whole  party  ticket,  and  so  displaced  the  existing 
Republican  regime.  At  the  same  election  the 
city  voted  in  favor  of  owning  and  operating  an 
electric-lighting  and  power  plant.  An  interesting 
feature  of  the  election  was,  that  out  of  a  total  vote 
of  65,000  for  the  mayoralty  candidates,  only 
9,641  votes  were  cast  on  the  last-mentioned  prop- 
osition, 7,691  being  in  the  affirmative,  1,950  m 
the  negative. 

In  New  Jersey  the  recent  significant  events 
have  been  the  campaign  of  Senator  Everett  Colby 
and  the  reelection  of  Mayor  Pagan  of  Jersey  City. 
Senator  Colby  has  made  his  fight  within  the  Re- 
publican Party,  and  at  a  direct  primary  over- 
whelmed the  forces  of  the  boss.  While  he  has 
not  thus  far  accomplished  all  he  has  aimed  for,  he 
is  forcing  the  issues  all  along  the  line  and  has 
introduced  new  standards  of  public  action  and 
political  activity. 

For  years  Jersey  City  has  been  normallv  Demo- 
cratic; but  Mayor  Pagan,  a  Republican,  has  been 
three  times  chosen  to  the  mayoralty;  and  he  owed 
his  last  reelection  to  his  independent  action,  he 
having  openly  defied  the  party  bosses  upon  both 
sides,  altno  he  received  the  formal  nomination  of 
the  Republican  convention. 

While  Cleveland,  Ohio,  still  retains  its  character 
as  a  Republican  city,  Tom  L.  Johnson  has  been 
thrice  elected  mayor,  his  last  majority  (13,000) 
being  the  largest  ever  given  in  the  city  for  mayor, 
and  about  twice  the  majority  secured  by  him  in 
his  previous  campaigns.  The  Municipal  Associa- 
tion of  Cleveland  indorsed  Mayor  Johnson  for  the 
first  time.  Lincoln  SteSens  had  described  him 
as  the  best  mayor  in  the  U.  S. 

Toledo  elected  another  non-partizan  mayor  in 
the  person  of  Brand  Whitlock,  and  gave  him  what 
it  failed  to  give  the  late  Mayor  Samuel  M.  Jones 
— substantial  support  through  the  election  of 
sympathetic  candidates  to  the  local  council. 

Indiana  cities  (outside  of  Indianapolis)  have 
been  having  their  first  experience  with  a  new 
municipal  code,  introducing  the  federal  plan. 
This  change  has  been  marked  by  a  great  awaken- 
ing of  interest  in  mimicipal  affairs  and  reform 
throughout  the  state.  Communities  wholly  given 
over  to  the  lowest  forms  of  machine  politics  and 
corrupt  government  have  developed  a  new  form  of 
public  opinion  in  the  belief  that  it  would  find  an 
eflEective  instrument  in  the  new  kind  of  pjvern- 
ment.  Reform  clubs  have  been  organized  in 
manv  of  these  cities.  The  misuse  of  public  funds 
by  ofticers  charged  with  their  collection  or  custody 
has  also  aroused  public  interest.  Governor  Hanly 
has  astonished  his  partizan  friends  by  showing  the 
spirit  of  a  reformer.  He  has  appealed  to  public 
opinion  throughout  the  state  to  abolish  these 
aouses,  and  has  set  the  pace  by  investigating  the 
accovints  of  state  officers.  In  a  short  time  he 
forced  the  auditor  of  state  and  the  secretary  of 
state  to  resign  their  offices;  the  former,  an  in- 
fluential politician,  was  indicted  for  embezzle- 


ment and  found  guilty.  In  Indianapolis  the 
reformers  were  defeated  at  the  polls  in  the  elec- 
tion of  mayor,  but  their  defeat  was  not  dis- 
heartening, as  the  normal  Republican  majority 
of  12,000  was  cut  down  to  1,500. 

Chicago  continues  to  attract  a  large  share  of 

public  attention.     Its  municipal  experiences  are 

varied  and  illuminating.     It  is  often  difficult  to 

form  a  positive  conclusion  as  to  the 

OUeaco  ^^^B.^i'^S  of  many  of  the  things  that 
^*^  have  beien  done  there.  The  street- 
railway  question,  which  for  a  decade 
has  been  a  burning  issue,  has  been  settled  by  the 
passage  of  an  ordinance  which  received  a  major- 
ity of  upward  of  40,000  when  submitted  to  the 
elector  as  a  referendum.  Competent  observers 
and  critics  like  Walter  L.  Fisher,  who  for  years 
was  secretary  of  the  Municipal  Voters'  League, 
and  who  was  traction  adviser  to  Mayor  Dunne, 
promoted  and  supported  the  ordinance  as  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  problem. 

The  city  after  many  years  of  agitation  has  at 
last  got  some  reduction  m  the  price  of  gas.  The 
legislature  at  its  1905  session  authorized  the  city 
council  to  regulate  the  price,  and  this  body  re- 
duced the  charges  from  Si  to  eighty-five  cents 
per  thousand  feet.  While  the  reduction  was  not 
sufficiently  large  to  satisfy  many  elements  in  the 
community,  it  is  gener^y  considered  as  estab- 
lishing a  useful  precedent. 

The  Municipal  Voters'  League  continues  a  potent 
factor  in  the  selecting  and  election  of  honest  coun- 
cilmen  and  this  past  year  it  has  added  efficiency 
to  its  standards.  The  success  of  the  Municipal 
Voters'  League  has  had  a  far-reaching  effect ;  its 
contest  with  the  street-railway  corporations  and 
its  effort  to  settle  that  problem  were  followed  with 
extreme  care  and  breathless  interest  by  municipal 
observers  everywhere.  Its  fight  for  a  high  license 
and  its  gas  contest  are  likewise  the  subject  of 
thoughtntl  consideration.  At  the  present  time  it 
is  giving  careful  attention  to  another  important 
problem.  A  charter  has  been  prepared  and  was 
submitted  to  the  voters  in  Sept.,  1907,  to  bring 
the  city  in  harmony  with  modem  needs. 

The  most  important  recent  event  in  Michigan 
has  been  the  vote  on  the  proposition  to  hold  a  con- 
stitutional convention.  The  proposition  was  car- 
ried by  a  large  majority  on  a  rather  light  vote. 
The  Detroit  Municipal  lieague  will  make  an  active 
campaign  in  favor  of  a  non-partizan  convention, 
insisting  that  candidates  in  each  district  be  nomi- 
nated by  petition  and  their  names  placed  on  the 
ballot  without  any  official  party  designations. 

The  progressive  elements  are  mainly  bent  upon 
securing  municipal  home  rule  and  the  initiative 
and  referendum.  There  is  also  a  great  deal  of 
discontent  with  the  present  system  of  taxation, 
and  the  proposed  constitutional  reforms  fall  into 
two  classes:  first,  local  option  in  taxation;  second, 
the  elimination  of  the  uniformity  clause  and  other 
provisions  which  prevent  the  separation  of  state 
and  local  revenues.  The  railroads  are  likely  to 
try  to  overthrow  the  constitutional  amendments 
secured  several  years  ago  by  the  late  Governor 
Pingree,  providing  for  the  assessment  of  railroad 
property  by  a  state  board  and  its  taxation  at  the 
same  average  rate  as  is  applied  to  other  property 
in  the  state  as  assessed  by  local  assessors. 

Mayor  Rose  of  Milwaukee  has  ^ne  down  to 
defeat  after  four  successive  elections.  His  re- 
peated successes  tended  to  create  a  feeling  that 
ne  was  impregnable ;  but  Milwaukee  felt  the  effect 
of  the  reform  movement,  and  in  April,  1906, 
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chose  Alderman  Becker,  a  young  man  of  vigor- 
ous personality.  An  interesting  feature  of  the 
campaign  was  the  praise  which  Mayor  Rose,  a 
Democrat,  bestowed  upon  the  Republican  boss. 
Alderman  Becker,  altho  the  Republican  candi- 
date, had  won  his  nomination  without  the  sup- 
port and  cooperation  of  the  Republican  managers, 
who  were  generally  believed  to  be  interested  in 
Mayor  Rose.  This  tendency  to  split  the  ticket 
appeared  on  all  sides.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Municipal  Voters'  League  of  Milwaukee  were 
very  generally  regarded. 

Minneapolis  has  been  a  center  of  interest.  In 
the  autumn  of  1905  Mayor  Jones  decided  to  close 
the  saloons  in  Minneapolis  on  Sunday.  The  order 
was  issued  on  Oct.  3 1  st,  and  went  into  effect  on  the 
following  Sunday.  It  was  strictly  enforced  and 
obeyed  by  the  saloon-keepers  without  ipuch  show 
of  resistance. 

As  president  of  the  council  it  was  also  his  duty 
some  years  ago  to  assume  the  office  of  mayor  and 
fill  the  unexpired  term  of  the  notorious  Ames 
when  he  was  driven  from  power  by  the  police 
investigation  which  made  Minneapolis  famous, 
and  for  a  time  infamous.  During  the  first  vear  of 
his  administration  he  reorganized  the  police  de- 
partment on  a  ncn-partizan,  voluntary  civil-ser- 
vice basis,  and  vastly  improved  both  its  person- 
nel and  its  discipline.  Grafting  in  any  degree 
meant  dismissal.  At  the  urgent  insistence  of  his 
friends  he  became  a  candidate  to  succeed  himself, 
as  there  was  no  one  else  who  represented  the 
issues  that  he  had  raised,  and  the  fight  was  on 
these  issues.  He  won  out  at  the  primaries,  where 
the  corporation  and  saloon  forces  tmited  against 
him.  This  fight  was  carried  to  the  polls,  the  ele- 
ments who  had  opposed  him  at  the  primaries  sup- 
porting his  Democratic  opponent,  and  he  went 
down  to  defeat  by  a  very  narrow  margin,  but 
with  the  respect  of  every  one  as  an  honest  and 
efficient  official. 

The  situation  in  St.  Louis  continues  to  be  on 
the  whole  encoura^ng.  While  there  has  been  no 
decided  progress  m  municipal  affairs,  the  city 
continues  to  enjoy  the  sei^ices  of  an  honest  mayor 
and  an  honest  council.  The  revenues  of  the  city 
have  been  greatly  increased,  the  streets  are  kept 
clean,  and  intelligent  efforts  are  being  made  to 
solve  in  the  interests  of  the  people  the  niany  and 
perplexing  problems  which  confront  the  officials 
of  every  citv.  Governor  Folk  has  given  better 
boards  for  the  local  control  of  the  police,  excise, 
and  election;  and  excellent  work  is  Ming  done  by 
them,  but  there  is  still  considerable  feeling  on  the 
part  of  a  large  portion  of  the  community  that 
these  boards  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
authorities  and  not  subject  to  the  dictation  of 
some  future  governor  who  may  or  may  not  be 
interested  in  securing  good  government. 

The  1906  election  in  Kansas  City  resulted  in  a 
{treat  victory  for  the  good  government  forces,  the 
choice  of  Henry  M.  Beardsley  to  the  mayoralty 
being  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  events  of  the 
year.  He  has  had  long  experience  in  dealing 
with  municipal  questions,  and  as  president  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Works  had  charge  of  the  rehabil- 
itation of  the  water-plant,  as  well  as  other  public 
improvemente,  involving  the  expenditure  of 
many  millions  of  dollars.  The  results  in  other 
directions  were  equally  satisfactory,  the  voters 
exercising  a  large  deg^e  of  independence  and 
very  generally  abiding  by  the  indorsemente  of  the 
Civic  League. 

Louisville  has  furnished   "a    horrible   exam- 


ple," altho  its  public-spirited  citizens  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  devising  ways  and  means  for 
the  relief  of  the  city  deny  that ' '  Louisville  is  hope- 
lessly and  helplessly  corrupt."  For  years  the 
city  has  not  bad  an  honest  election,  and  that 
held  on  Nov.  7,  1905,  was  as  bad  as  any  election 
held  anywhere  where  there  has  been  great  cor- 
ruption. It  was  confidently  asserted  that  the 
records  would  show  that  every  crime  against  the 
ballot  that  could  be  committed  was  committed 
during  the  two  days  of  registration  and  on  the  day 
of  election,  an  opinion  which  has  received  official 
sanction  at  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state.  Immediately  after  the  election  in  ques- 
tion a  contest  was  instituted  to  determine  whether 
the  mayor  and  those  who  were  chosen  at  the  time 
had  been  honestly  elected.  The  lower  court  de- 
termined that  they  had,  but  the  Supreme  Court 
overruled  it  and  ousted  the  mayor  and  sixty-two 
other  officers  and  in  a  scathing  opinion  denounced 
the  fraud  which  had  been  practised  and  sustaining 
the  reformers  in  their  every  claim. 

In  Iowa  and  Colorado  the  municipal  elections 
are  coming  to  be  determined  in  most  instances  on 
local  issues.  Seattle  has  also  joined  the  ranks  of 
cities  settling  local  issues  on  a  local  basis.  Its 
present  mayor  was  elected  by  a  small  majority  as 
an  independent,  over  the  candidate  of  the  dom- 
inant party's  organization.  The  particular  issue 
involved  in  the  fight  was  municipal  ownership, 
altho  general  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
condition  of  affairs  was  an  important  factor. 

Mayor  Ballenger,  the  predecessor,  ga\'e  to 
Seattle  a  conspicuously  good  administration. 
Under  his  guidance  the  city  made  a  material  de- 
velopment in  conditions  relating  to  better  govern- 
ment from  the  standjioint  of  morals  as  well  as 
from  that  of  public  efficiency.  Not  only  was  the 
question  of  the  introduction  of  transcontinental 
railroads  settled,  and  the  construction  of  a  gar- 
bage-destruction plant  authorized,  but  the  com- 
pletion of  a  municipal  electric-lighting  plant  was 
undertaken,  and  the  public  service  greatly  ex- 
tended throughout  the  city.  Public  improve- 
ments representing  a  very  large  expenditure  of 
money  were  inaugurated.  But  he  declined  re- 
nomination. 

In  Portland,  Ore.,  the  reform  forces  have  made 
substantial  advances  in  every  direction.  The 
most  marked  improvement  noticeable  has  been 
in  the  granting  of  franchises  for  public  utilities. 
This  is  now  bemg  done  very  cautiously  and  pru- 
dently, and  the  city  is  getting  substantial  value 
for  ail  of  its  franchises,  with  rights  of  inspection, 
publicity,  and  reversion  to  the  city  that  are  de- 
cidedly a  marked  improvement  upon  the  loose 
methcKls  of  old  times. 

The  operation  of  the  new  direct  primary  law  is 

being  watehed  with  care.     Those  who  are  most 

competent  to  express  an  opinion  are 

PrimftTv     certain   that  the   new  law  has   de- 
j^zT'    stroyed  the  old  rings  and  cliques.    Ite 
most    serious    defect,    according    to 
some   observers,    is   that   it   makes 
office  almost  entirely  a  self-seeking  operation; 
that  is,  under  no  ordinarv  circumstances  can  the 
office  seek  the  man,  but  the  man  has  from  the  be- 
ginning to  work  for  the  office.     This  is  regarded 
as  an  encouragement  to  people  who  desire  no- 
toriety and  who  are  willing  to  pay  for  it,  and  a 
discouragement  to  the  self-respectinH,  dignified, 
and  ofttimes  shrinking  citizens.    The  Democratic 
Party,  which  by  reason  of  its  situation  has  been 
a  beneficiary  of'  the  reform  movement,  held  what 
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was  practically  a  convention  and  discust  ways 
and  means  for  presenting  the  names  of  responsi- 
ble citizens  for  selection  at  the  primaries.  In 
this  way  it  is  expected  that  the  benefits  of  the 
old  and  new  systems  will  be  secured. 

San  Francisco  is  another  "horrible  example," 
the  candidates  of  the  independent  citizens  having 
been  to  a  man  defeated.     This  city 
_  presents  a  situation  unique  in  the  an- 

Traneiifio  "*^*  °^  American  municipal  history, 
in  that  a  short  time  ago  one  boss, 
the  so-called  labor  boss,  controlled 
the  three  leading  parties — the  Republican,  the 
Democratic,  and  the  Labor.  Vigorous  efforts 
were  made  at  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
primaries  to  throw  off  the  voice,  with  little  avail. 
Finally,  the  leaders  of  the  liepublican  and  Demo- 
cratic forces  determined  to  disregard  partizan 
politics  and  to  unite  upon  a  single  ticket  to  repre- 
sent the  be.st  interests  of  the  city.  The  boss  re- 
tained his  hold  upon  the  Labor  Party,  however, 
and  by  a  shrewd,  altho  unscrupulous  appeal  to 
class  prejudice,  was  able  to  elect  his  entire  Labor 
ticket.  The  victory  did  not  represent  a  triumph 
of  those  principles  wherein  the  best  elements  of 
organized  labor  are  most  profoundly  interested, 
but  simply  the  capture  of  the  title  by  designing 
men  for  their  own  ends.  The  result  of  the  election 
is  now  generally  conceded,  however,  to  have  been 
caused  in  fact  by  the  voting-machines.  These 
worked  successfully  so  far  as  the  mechanical  part 
was  concerned,  but  as  it  was  the  first  time  many 
of  the  voters  had  ever  used  the  machine  and  did 
not  understand  it  very  well,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  many  thousands  voted  straight  tickets,  as 
that  was  the  easiest  course  to  pursue,  who  other- 
wise would  have  split  their  tickets. 

The  recent  developments  by  which  the  mayor 
thus  elected  has  been  convicted  of  extortion  and 
sentenced  to  five  years  in  the  penitentiary  and  the 
aforetime  all-powerful  boss  has  pleaded  guilty  to 
similar  charges,  in  fact  redeemed  the  city.  Los 
Angeles  has  a  new  administration  which  is  giving 
satisfaction  in  nearly  everv  department,  and  it 
has  a  municipal  league,  which,  like  the  Chicago 
league,  has  become  a  great  factor  in  the  city's 
growth  in  decent  and  administrative  efficiency. 

The  war  on  graft  throughout  the  U.  S.  is  being 
prest  with  great  vigor  and  with  greater  rapid- 
ity.    There  is  practically  no  community  in  the 
country  where  the  municipal  prob- 
The  War  on     ™  *^  ^^  ^'^  serious  but  has  had  its 
n~»t       investigations  or  inquiry,  and  con- 
sequent exposures  and  prosecutions. 
In    Pennsylvania    the    malodorous 
state  capitol  scandal  is  being  probed  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  its  long  list  of  frauds,  deceptions,  and 
malversations  are  being  brought  to  light  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  those  responsible  for 
them  will  be  brought  to  book. 

In  New  York  the  insurance  disclosures  occu- 
pied the  center  of  observation  for  a  long  time  and 
affected  the  political  situation  there  to  the  extent 
of  electing  Governor  Hughes  and  defeating  the 
rest  of  the  RepubUcan  ticket. 

The  Ohio  state  Senate  sent  a  committee  to 
Cincinnati,  which  joined  in  "the  revolt  against 
venal  bossism  and  municipal  corruption,"  to  in- 
vestigate and  expose  the  methods  by  which  the 
machine  secured  and  retained  its  power.  It  only 
took  the  committee  one  day  to  unearth  one  form 
of  graft  which  yielded  from  $15,000  to  $20,000  a 
year  to  the  boss's  lieutenants.  The  county  com- 
missioner testified  that  he  collected  taxes  annual- 


ly amounting  to  about  $7,000,000,  mostly  in  the 
form  of  checks,  which  were  deposited  in  the  va- 
rious banks.  This  money  was  allowed  to  remain 
certain  definite  times  after  collection,  in  return 
for  which  favor  banks  presented  him  with  a 
gratuity,  which  he  frankly  confest  he  accepted 
as  a  perquisite  of  the  office,  the  city  receiving 
nothing  on  the  deposits  in  the  way  of  interest. 

In  Allegheny  a  series  of  prosecutions  resulted  in 
the  conviction  of  a  number  of  office-holders  for 
Tarious  crimes  against  the  public  welfare. 

In  Pittsburg  a  councilman  and  a  broker  have 
been  convicted  of  bribery  in  connection  with  an 
important  franchise,  and  other  suspects  are  about 
to  be  tried. 

Milwaukee  has  witnessed  a  long  series  of  prose- 
cutions and  convictions.  Up  to  a  recent  date 
twenty-one  defendants  had  either  been  con- 
victed or  pleaded  guilty,  and  six  had  been  ac- 
quitted. 

At  the  fime  of  the  convening  of  the  California 
Legislature  in  1905  there  was  considerable  news- 
paper gossip  to  the  effect  that  certain  building 
and  loan  associations  were  being  grossly  mis- 
managed, and  special  attention  was  called  to  the 
affairs  of  one.  A  legislative  investigation  of  the 
association  was  demanded,  and  the  Senate  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  seven  senators,  four  of 
whom  privately  formed  a  plan  by  which  they 
could  investigate  the  association  and  make  money 
out  of  it.  They  selected  a  go-between  to  ap- 
proach the  officers  of  the  concern  and  ascertain 
whether  it  would  be  willing  to  pay  for  stopping 
the  investigation.  They  profest  to  be  willing 
to  do  so,  but  quietly  set  a  trap  to  catch  the  sena- 
tors, the  sum  of  $1,400  being  agreed  upon  as  the 
price  to  be  paid.  In  the  mean  time  the  committee 
proceeded  to  summon  witnesses  to  hold  the  farce 
of  an  investigation.  The  officers  of  the  associa- 
tion refused  to  respond  to  the  subpenas  of  the 
committee  and  were  cited  to  appear  before  the 
Senate  to  answer  for  contempt.  They  appeared 
before  the  Senate  and  then  and  there  disclosed 
the  whole  proceedings  and  accttsed  the  four 
senators  of  soliciting  and  receiving  bribes.  The 
go-between  confessed  his  complicity  and  the  Sen- 
ate appointed  a  committee,  which  refused  to  al- 
low the  accused  to  testify  under  oath,  owing  to 
the  clause  in  the  law  which  exempts  a  person  who 
testifies  in  a  case  of  bribery  from  further  punish- 
ment. The  Senate  then  reported  the  accused  to 
be  guilty  and  recommended  their  expulsion  from 
the  Senate,  which  was  unanimously  done.  The 
grand  jury  of  Sacramento  County  shortly  after- 
ward found  an  indictment  against  the  four  sen- 
ators, one  of  whom  turned  state's  evidence,  and 
all  have  since  been  convicted. 

These  instances  are  cited  not  because  they  con- 
stitute all  that  has  been  accomplished  along  these 
lines  during  the  past  year,  but  as  typical  of  what 
is  being  done  in  nearly  every  important  commu- 
nity in  the  land. 

The  central  West  continues  to  be  the  storm- 
center  of  municipal  reform  activity,  with  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  pre.ssing  closely  and  the 
Western  Slope  municipalities  not  far  behind. 
During  the  past  few  years  there  have  been  fewer 
incidents  of  importance  or  interest  in  the  New 
Eng[land'and  Southern  states,  the  principal  events 
having  been  those  already  mentioned  herein,  tho 
there  is  no  lack  of  signs  "of  abundant  life  in  the 
leading  New  England  and  Southern  communities. 

There  have  been  many  important  improve- 
ments of  far-reaching  character  undertaken  by 
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the  municipalities  of  the  U.  S.    Mention  must  be 

made,  if  only  briefly,  of  the  project  to  expend 

$35,000,000  for  the  improvement  of 

w— 1.1..1    the  water-supply  of  Los  Angeles;  of 

I^wT  *^^  publication  of  Daniel  H.  Bum- 
J?L^  ham  s  plans  for  the  improvement  of 
San  Francisco,  called  most  aptly  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  matter  "San 
Francisco's  new  civic  charter";  his  similar  plans 
for  Chicago ;  the  reports  for  the  reorganization  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  the  inau- 
guration of  Chicago's  neighborhood  center  and 
outer  park  systems;  the  establishment  of  the 
municipal  museum  in  the  same  cit^;  the  very 
remarkable  progress  now  under  way  m  Washing- 
ton along  local  lines. 

Harrisbuiv,  which  for  the  last  four  or  five  years 
has  occupied  so  much  of  the  public  eye  because  of 
the  successful  execution  of  its  far-reaching  plans 
for  civic  improvement,  continues  its  good  work. 

The  question  of  public  utilities  in  many  com- 
munities has  in  many  places  overshadowed  all 
other  questions.  It  has  been  the  one  municipal 
issue  in  an  increasing  number  of 
Kuieiiwl  communities  upon  which  the  people 
OwnanhiD  ^^^  '"1*  *°"  exprest  a  decided 
'  opinion.  In  Chicago  the  street-rail- 
way situation  was  the  burning  ques- 
tion during  all  of  Mayor  Dunne's  administration. 
In  Boston  they  have  occupied  a  large  share  of 
attention,  and  the  settlement  of  the  gas  question 
has  been  conspicuously  to  the  front.  Its  settle- 
ment along  lines  satisfactory  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  city  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  public- 
spirited  activity  of  the  Public  Franchise  League, 
and  of  organizations  that  have  cooperated  with  it. 
The  Seattle  election  turned  upon  the  question  of 
municipal  ownership.  The  great  vote  cast  for 
Mr.  Hearst  in  the  Nov.,  190 5,  election  in  New  York 
was  due  to  public  interest  in  it.  In  Denver,  in 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  in  San  Francisco,  in  Philadelphia 
— in  fact,  in  a  long  list  of  cities  these  questions 
have  been  actively  to  the  front. 

Chicago  cast  another  vote  in  favor  of  municipal 
ownership,  altho  it  failed  to  cast  the  necessary 
three  fifths  to  enable  the  councils  to  proceed  at 
once  to  operate  the  street-railways;  but  on  the 
advisory  question  of  public  policy  the  city  au- 
thorities are  forbidden  by  a  majority  vote  to 
grant  any  franchises,  and  the  city  has  been 
authorized  to  issue  certificates  under  the  Mueller 
Law  not  to  exceed  in  amount  $75,000,000.  In 
Kansas  City  both  the  Republican  and  the  Demo- 
cratic platforms  declared  for  the  principle  of 
municipal  ownership.  Cleveland  is  gradually 
entering  upon  a  policy  of  municipal  ownership 
and  operation,  having  recently  appropriated 
$40,000  for  the  extension  of  the  municipal  light- 
ing plant.  In  New  Jersey  the  movement  for 
limited  franchises  is  making  substantial  headway. 
The  action  of  the  Newark  Board  of  Trade  indi- 
cates very  clearly  the  trend  of  public  sentiment 
there,  it  having  recently  adopted  a  resolution 
favoring  the  enactment  of  a  law  to  prohibit  the 
grant  by  any  municipality  of  any  special  privi- 
lege in  the  public  streets  for  a  longer  period  than 
twenty-five  years,  the  property  used  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  grant  to  revert  to  the  municipality  at 
the  end  of  the  period,  and  then  to  be  offered  for  a 
further  period  at  public  auction  andgranted  to 
the  bidder  offering  the  best  terms.  The  investi- 
gation of  the  subject  undertaken  by  the  National 
Civic  Federation  has  attracted  general  attention. 

There  has  been  no  diminution  of  interest  in  the 


subject  of  nomination  reform.  A  very  interest- 
ing conference  on  electoral  reforms  was  held  in 
New  York  City  in  March,  1 906,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  uniform 
direct  primaries  was  shown  to  be  rapidly  increas- 
ing. Pennsylvania,  as  a  result  of  the  political 
revolution  of  the  past  year,  has  now  a  fairly  satis- 
factory law,  which  will  eliminate  many  'of  the 
features  which  have  made  machine  domination  in 
that  state  easy  of  accomplishment.  The  subject 
is  a  burning  one  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  as 
also  in  Minnesota, Wisconsin,  and  Illinois — in  fact, 
in  all  the  central  Western  states.  The  Minne- 
sota law  continues  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject  of  the  prevention  of  corrupt 
practises  at  elections.  This  topic  was  considered 
very  thoroughly  at  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion's conference,  and  a  number  of  bills  on  the 
subject  are  now  pending  in  various  state  legisla- 
tures. 

In  the  matter  of  charter  reform,  an  interesting 
bill  was  introduced  into  the  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature which,  if  it  had  been  enacted  into  law, 
would    have   marked   an   important 

Q^gjl^     step  forward  and  furnished  an  inter- 

Xafom  eating  experiment  in  the  effective  co- 
ordination and  organization  of  ad- 
jacent municipalities  with  common 
interests  but  separate  governments.  This  meas- 
ure, known  as  the  Metropolitan  District  Council 
Bill,  provided  that  the  chief  magistrates  of  the 
cities  and  the  chairmen  of  the  boards  of  selectmen 
of  the  towns  that  are  now  or  may  be  included 
within  the  metropolitan  park,  water,  or  sewage 
system  of  Boston  shall  constitute  the  Metropoli- 
tan District  Council,  to  which  the  several  com- 
missions and  boards  should  annually  in  the  month 
of  January  submit  reports  of  the  work  performed 
and  the  money  expended  by  them  during  the  pre- 
ceding year,  together  with  detailed  estimates 
of  the  amounts  required  for  the  ensuing  year. 
This  council  must  vote  by  a  roll-call  of  munici- 
palities and  towns  on  the  question  of  approving 
or  disapproving  all  proposed  legislation  involving 
appropriations  of  money  for  park,  boulevard, 
water,  or  sewage  purposes;  but  only  those  munici- 
palities shall  vote  which  have  a  financial  inter- 
est as  contributors  in  the  proposed  expenditure  of 
money.  This  council  must  also  submit  to  the 
legislature  from  time  to  time  rep>orts,  with  its 
recommendations,  on  the  various  questions  of 
metropolitan  work  which  have  been  brought 
before  it;  and  in  all  cases  where  votes  have  been 
taken,  such  reports  shall  contain  a  full  record, 
giving  the  names  of  the  municipalities  which 
have  favored  and  those  which  have  disapproved 
of  each  proposition.  Thirty-nine  municipalities 
were  interested  in  this  measure  and  came  within 
its  scope.  Their  combined  area  about  equaled 
that  01  the  city  of  Greater  New  York,  with  an 
approximate  population  of  1 ,400,000. 

The  Galveston  plan  of  government  continues 
to  excite  general  attention.  It  has  produced 
such  admirable  results  through  conscientious, 
faithful  administration  in  the  city  of  its  origin 
that  it  has  been  copied  in  other  Texas  cities,  and 
has  been  considered  in  other  states,  notably  in 
Iowa,  where  the  Des  Moines  adaptation  has  been 
devised,  and  will  be  put  into  execution  next  year 
(1008). 

Municipal  officials  continue  their  activity  in 
behalf    of    more    efficient    administration    and 
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higher  standards.  The  Leanie  of  American  Mu- 
nicipalities, the  American  &ciety  of  Municipal 
Improvements,  and  the  various  state  leagues  con- 
tinue helpful  work  along  educational  lines.  The 
organization  of  the  League  of  Virginia  Municipal- 
ities is  to  be  noted  with  interest  as  a  very  satis- 
factory development  in  a  leading  Southern  state. 
The  Michigan  and  Iowa  leagues  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  a  movement  for  uniform  accounting 
and  are  doing  yeoman  service.  Another  class  of 
officials  is  constituting  itself  an  important  factor 
in  municipal  progress ;  that  is,  the  auditing  and 
accounting  officers  who  met  in  Feb.,  1906,  and 
again  in  Chicago  in  1907,  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  uniform  classification  of  municipal  accounts 
and  comparable  municipal  statistics. 

A  movement  of  the  greatest  promise  is  the  for- 
mation of  city  government  clubs  in  our  educa- 
tional institutions.  The  Yale  City  Government 
Club,  which  has  done  excellent  work  in  this  be- 
half, called  a  conference  of  similar  organizations, 
which  was  held  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the 
Intercollegiate  League  of  College  Good  Govern- 
ment Clubs  formally  organized. 

Of  somewhat  similar  import  has  been  the  in- 
terest manifested  in  politics  by  various  bodie.s 
of  young  men,  notably  those  banded  together  in 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations. 

Numerous  local  associations  are  organizing 
good  government  courses  and  are  seeking  in 
various  ways,  on  the  one  hand,  to  interest  their 
members  in  municipal  problems,  and  on  the  other 
hand  to  educate  them  to  intelligent  activity. 
Clinton  Roobrs  Woodruff. 

HUinCIPAL  REFORM  (for  the  history,  statis- 
tics, and  government  of  cities,  see  City.  For  the 
reform  of  cities  on  lines  of  municipalism,  see  Mu- 
NiciPALisM.  For  the  most  important  cities,  see 
those  cities.  See  also  Corruption;  Municipal- 
ities, Germany;  Municipal  Housing;  Munic- 
ipal Ownership;  Municipal  Progress;  Munic- 
ipal Trading)  :  We  consider  in  this  article  the 
movements  and  societies  for  municipal  reform 
which  have  sprung  up  in  all  the  larger  American 
cities  on  somewhat  varying  Unes,  but  in  general 
sympathy  both  as  to  aims  and  methods,  and  now 
federated  in  a  National  Municipal  League. 

Spasmodic  efforts  and  uprismgs  of  indignant 
citizens  against  some  extreme  display  of  munic- 
ipal corruption  or  mismanagement  have  long 
been  known  in  America,  but  have  accomplished 
little  permanent  and  not  even  much  temporary 
good.  It  was  a  fight  of  unorganized 
_  .  volunteers  against  organized  legu- 
""""•  lars.  Usually  the  result  was  that  the 
reformers,  after  a  passing  effort,  gave 
up  the  battle  as  hopeless,  or,  having  won  a  passing 
victory,  retired  to  let  the  enemy  immediately  re- 
gain all  that  had  been  won.  The  thought  of  the 
new  municip^  movement  has  been  that  our 
cities  can  only  be  rescued  from  evil  by  the  per- 
manent organization  and  continued  watchfulness 
of  the  forces  of  good.  This  thought  has  been 
helped  by  a  growing  ideal  on  the  part  of  some 
of  the  true  city  life.  The  general  tendency  in 
America  has  been  to  despise  government  and 
magnify  private  action.  The  natural  result  has 
been  that  governments,  and  especially  our  mu- 
nicipal governments,  have  been  left,  generally 
speaking,  to  our  more  ignorant  citizens,  while  the 
abler  and  more  educated  classes  have  largely 
left  politics  alone.  The  evil  of  this  having  been 
seen,  theii|^|||^n  a  growing  willingness  of  able 


men  to  devote  time  to  city  problems,  and  even  to 
accept  office.  Among  the  first  examples  of  this 
were  the  election  of  Mr.  Seth  Low  as  Mayor  of 
Brooklyn,  the  mayoralty  of  Mr.  Hewitt  in  New 
York,  the  early  activity  of  President  Roosevelt  in 
the  same  city.  But  this  was  soon  seen  not  to  be 
enough,  and  that  there  was  a  necessity  for  organ- 
izing against  corruption. 

Such  an  organization  was  formed  in  Chicago  as 
early  as  1874.  (See  Chicago.)  In  Baltimore  a 
reform  league  was  formed  in  1885. 

Law  and  order  leagues  (q.  v.)  sprang  up  about 
this  time,  and  a  National  Law  and  Order  League 
was  established  in  Boston  in  1883.  A  Massa- 
chusetts Society^  for  Promoting  Good  Citizenship 
was  organized  in  1887.  A  Citizens'  Municipal 
Association  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  in 
1886.  A  Citizens'  Association  in  Boston  was 
formed  in  1887. 

In  New  York  City  a  Societv  for  the  Prevention 
of  Crime  had  been  organized  Oct.  33,  1878.  Its 
objects  were 

To  promote  in  all  proi>er  and  suitable  ways  the  removal 
of  sources  and  causes  of  crime;  to  assist  the  weak  and  I  elpless 
in  obtaining  the  protection  of  the  courts  and  of  the  laws 
regulating  tne  sale  of  intoxicating;  drinks,  and  in  protectinc 
themselves  against  the  temptations  to  crime:  to  i;id  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  laws  of  this  state;  to  disseminate  informa- 
tion, and  to  arouse  a  correct  public  opinion  in  support  of  all 
laws,  on^nizing  and  forming  meetings  and  assocutions  for 
instruction  and  discussion  upon  such  topics. 

Under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Howard  Crosby 
it  did  good  work  along  its  corporate  lines ;  but  in 
its  work  the  collusion  between  criminals  and  the 
officers  of  the  law  became  evident,  and  when, 
upon  Dr.  Crosby's  death  in  1893,  Dr.  C.  H. 
Parkhurst  {q.  v.)  became  its  president,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  exposing  this  connection. 

The  resulting  exposure  of  this  and  of  the 
Lexow  investigation  created  much  attention  and 
thought.  As  one  result,  a  City  Vigilance  League 
was  U>rmed  in  189a.     Its  objects  were 

To  quicken  among  its  members  an  appreciation  of  thar 
municipal  obli^tions;  to  acc^uaint  them  with  existing  con- 
ditions; to  familiarize  them  with  the  machinery  of  municipal 
government;  to  make  conspicuous  the  respect  in  which  such 
government  is  languidly  or  criminally  administered;  to  regard 
with  jealous  concern  the  point  at  which  private  interest  enters 
into  competition  with  the  general  good;  and  in  every  possible 
way  to  repress  in  the  community  what  makes  for  its  detri- 
ment, and  to  foster  whatsoever  seems  fitted  to  promote  its 
advantage. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Edmund  Kelly  had  organized, 
in  1893,  the  City  Club  of  New  York,  and  this 
club  organized  in  different  parts  of  the  city 
some  twenty  Good  Government  Clubs  {q.  v.), 
which,  in  1894,  were  federated  under  a  Council  of 
Good  Government  Qubs.  A  Committee  of  Sev- 
enty was  created  to  oppose  the  Tammany  ma- 
chine— somewhat  similar  to  a  Committee  01  Fifty 
created  by  a  mass-meeting  in  18^3.  It  succeeded 
in  defeating  Tammany  in  the  city  elections  and 
putting  civil-service  and  other  reformers  into  some 
of  the  departments — Mr.  Roosevelt  as  a  police 
commissioner. 

Through  other  cities  there  was  a  wave  of  or- 
ganization on  this  line.  The  Civic  Federation  of 
Chicago  owes  its  origin  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Stead  {q.  v.),  his  revelations  of  the  corruption 
there,  and  his  effort  to  federate  the  moral  forces  of 
that  citv  in  civic  and  social  work.  (See  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation.) 

The  Municipal  Reform  League  of  Boston  is 
older.  It  had  its  origin  in  an  address  by  Mr. 
Samuel  B.  Capen  in  March,  1893,  in  which  the 
necessity  for  a  cooperation  of  the  best  civic  and 
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moral  forces  of  metropolitan  Boston  was  Btirringly 
set  forth. 

The  Municipal  League  of  Philadelphia,  aiaong 
the  largest  ana  best  in  the  country,  was  organized 
in  1893. 

In  Philadelphia  the  women  have  been  par- 
ticularly active  in  municipal  reform.  They  or- 
ganized a  Civic  Club  Jan.  i,  1894,  and  actively 
carry  on  many  departments  of  study  and  work. 

Such  are  some  of  the  representative  organiza* 
tions  of  the  movement.  They  are  now  united  in 
a  National  Municipal  League,  organized  in  New 
York  City  in  April,  1894,  as  the  result  of  a  Na- 
tional Conference  for  Good  City  Government, 
held  in  Philadelphia,  Jan.,  1894.  (See  National 
Municipal  League;  Municipai.  Progress.) 

MUinCIPAL  TRAI>I]fG(I]f  GREAT  BRITAllI) 
(see  also  Municipal  Ownership;  Great  Britain, 
etc.):  The  tables  on  pages  802  and  803  are  the 
summary  given  in  The  Municipal  Year  Book  for 
1906  of  the  official  return  made  to  Parliament  in 
1903  of  the  "reproductive  enterprises"  carried  on 
by  municipal  boroughs  brought  up  to  March  31, 
190a.  For  later  figures  see  Municipalism  and 
Public  Ownership. 

MUNICIPAL  TRAMWAYS  ASSOCIATIOIT  OF 
GREAT  BRTTAIR:  The  objects  of  this  associa- 
tion are  to  acquire  experimental,  statistical,  and 
scientific  knowledge  relating  to  the  construction,, 
equipment,  and  operation  of  tramways ;  to  diffuse 
among  its  members  information  on  all  matters  af- 
fecting tramwajrs,  and  generally  to  promote  the 
interests  of  municipal  tramways.  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  J.  M.  McElroy,  55,  Piccadilly,  Man- 
chester, England. 

MDHICIPALISM  (see  also  City;  Municipal 
Ownership;  Municipal  Reform;  Municipal 
Progress,  etc.) : 

In  the  United  States,  the  general  tendency  has 
been  to  minimize  the  mumcipality's  functions. 
The  presumption  is  against  municipal  activity  and 
for  private  action.  Says  Judge  Dillon,  in  his  au- 
thoritative work  on  "Municipal  Corporations": 

It  is  ft  general  and  undisputed  proposition  of  law,  that  a 
municipal  corporation  possesses  and  can  exercise  the  follow- 
ing powers  and  no  others:  First,  those  granted  in  express 
woras;  second,  those  necessarily  or  fairly  implied  in  or  in- 
cident to  the  powers  expressly  granted:  third,  those  essential 
to  the  declared  objects  and  purposes  of  the  corporation,  not 
simply  convenient,  but  indispensable.  Any  fair  reasonable 
doubt  concerning  the  existence  of  power  is  resolved  by  the 
courts  against  tne  corporation,  and  the  power  is  denied. 
Of  every  municipal  corporation  the  charter,  or  statute  by 
which  it  is  created,  is  its  organic  act.  Neither  the  corpora- 
tion nor  its  ofiicers  can  do  any  act,  or  make  any  contract,  or 
incur  any  liability,  not  authorized  thereby.  All  acts  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  powers  granted  are  void.  .  .  .  These  prin- 
ciple are  of  transcendent  importance,  and  lie  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  law  of  municipal  corporations. 

In  Europe  the  opposite  is  the  case.  The  re- 
sult is  that  in  America  the  corporate  city,  being 
thought  little  of,  has  been  left,  generally  speak- 
ing, to  be  managed  by  a  low  class  of  politicians, 
and  thus  to  become  corrupt  and  weak;  while  in 
Europe,  the  fimction  of  the  city  being  highly 
conceived,  city  offices  have  attracted  to  them- 
selves some  of  the  best  and  ablest  citizens,  and 
thtts  the  European  city  has  become,  as  compared 
with  American  cities,  efficient  and  pure.  At 
least  such  is  the  view  of  many  municipalists. 
The  only  way  to  purify  American  city  govern- 
ments, they  argue,  is  to  exalt  and  expand  the 
city's  ftmction.  This,  too,  they  say,  is  cheaper 
and  better  in  every  way  for  the  citizens  than  to 
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allow  its  streets  to  be  given  over  to  the  control  of 
private  street-railway  companies,  its  gas,  electric- 
lighting,  and  other  natural  monopolies  to  be 
provided  by  favored  conipanies,  which  think  first 
of  dividend  and  secondly  of  the  public  conve- 
nience. Such  is  the  theory  of  municipali^n  in 
brief. 

Says  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely  (Christian  Union,  Oct.  9, 
1890): 

We  are  reversing  the  order  ot  nature  in  planning  to  reform 
city  government  first,  and  then  to  carry  out  the  changes  I 
have  mentioned,  and  to  make  improvements  in  behalf  at  the 
poorer  classes.  Let  any  one  name  a  city  where  this  policy 
baa  been  successfully  pursued.     I  know  of  none. 

When  the  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  his  friends  took 
hold  of  the  corrupt  and  inefficient  city  government  of  Birming- 
ham, they  at  once  "devised  large  measures,"  including  the 
purchase  of  gas-  and  water-works  by  the  city.  A  publio 
library  followed;  public  parks,  improved  dwellings  for  the 
poor,  large  public  imdertaldngs,  broad  and  generous  measurea 
have  been  an  essential  part  of  municipal  reform  and  im- 
provement in  cities  like  Berlin  and  Glasgow;  they  have  not 
toUowed  a  purification  of  politics,  but  have  helped  to  elevate 
political  life. 

Has  the  experience  of  this  country  been  different  ?  Not  at 
all.  When  the  city  government  of  Baltimoie  was  worse  than 
it  is  to-day,  when  the  "  Plug  Uglies  "  and  "  Blood  Tubs"  were 
a  terror,  the  government  was  improved  by  adding  to  its 
functions  a  paid  police  and  a  paid  fire  department.  Exten- 
sion of  functions  within  a  proper  sphere  improves  government. 

It  may  be  urged,  perhaps,  that  the  difference  oTinstitutions 
between  a  monarchical  country,  like  Germany  or  England,  and 
a  republican  country,  like  the  United  States,  is  radical,  and 
that  things  are  done  tor  the  people  in  those  countries.  This 
is  fortunately  not  the  case.  Irie  truth  is,  that  cities  and 
towns  have  in  both  of  these  countries — Germany  and  England 
— a  power  which  ours  are  far  from  possessing.  Thev  have 
more  local  self-government  than  we.  They  are  not  obliged, 
like  Massachusetts  towns,  vainly  to  petition  a  legislature  for 
authority  to  construct  gas-woria  ana  to  establish  an  electric- 
"  [hting  plant.    Such  powers  are  either  poesest,  as  a  matter 

course,  or  are  conferred  by  general  laws. 

It  is  well  again  to  make  comparisons.  Fifty  or  sixty  years 
ago  city  government  in  England  was  a  disgrace  to  the  country. 
Mas  improvement  come  by  means  incompatible  with  demo- 
cratic institutions?  On  the  contrary,  as  citjr  government 
has  improved  it  has  become  more  democratic.  Germany 
has  also  become  more  democratic,  while  the 
local    administration    has    been    improving. 

Xaaiolpal    l^ere  may  be  some  limitations  upon  the  suf- 

j«.____^._    frage  in  English  local  politics  still,  and  in  a 

»«n™pn0a  German  dty  Uke  Berlin  the  vote  of  a  rich  man 
may  count  for  more  than  the  vote  of  a  poor 
man:  but  these  limitations  do  not  account  for 
their  superior  local  governments.  These  are  among  the 
differences  between  us  and  them  which  are  growing  less.  And 
with  us  it  is  unscrupulous  wealth  which  rules  and  corrupts 
our  cities.  What  influence,  cornparativelv  speaking.  hav6 
working  men  in  our  politics?  Was  Jacob  Sharp  a  wage- 
earner?  Were  the  rruinipnlators  of  the  West  End  scandal  in 
the  Massachusetts  Legislature  dwellers  in  the  slums  of 
Boston  ?  Does  any  sane  man  in  Baltimore  who  wishes  to  work 
a  measure  through  our  Gty  Council  rely  upon  the  assistance 
of  leaders  of  working  men?  I  have  some  idea  of  what  I 
would  do  in  Baltimore.  I  know  the  men  whom  I  would 
approach,  but  they  are  not  wage-earners.  President  Seth 
Low  has  said  that  his  study  and  actual  experience  as  Mayor  of 
Brooklyn  have  convinced  him  that  universal  suffrage  is  not 
the  cause  of  bad  dty  government.  He  says  he  did  not  find 
wealth  always  ready  to  cooperate,  and  he  believes  that  our 
dties  could  not  have  made  so  rapid  progress  as  they  have 
without  universal  suffrage. 

Those  who  object  to  this  view  generally  argue 
that  municipal  enterprises  are  expensive  and 
ineffective. 

Municipalists,  however,  are  not  much  dis- 
turbed by  examples  of  municipal  mismanage- 
ment. They  believe,  in  the  first  place,  that  such 
examples  can  be  easily  matohed  by  the  misman- 
agement of  countless  private  corporations.  (See 
Corruption,  p.  316.)  Secondly,  they  assert  that 
mimicipal  management  cannot  at  first  be  ex- 
pected to  excel  private  management 
•  ^  in  matters  where  the  latter  has  had 

^^  long  experience  and  the  city  but  lit- 

tle. Yet  tho  no  one  claims  perfec- 
tion for  city  management,  what  it  has  undertaken 
to  do  a  growing  number  of  careful  students  believe 
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to  be  better  done  than  privately  conducted  inter- 
ests. Work  done  by  the  city  (see  Contract  La- 
bor) is  being  found,  where  tned,  to  be  surpriz- 
ingly  better  and  often  cheaper  than  private  work. 
Municipal  street-cars,  gas,  electric  lighting,  fur- 
nish strong  evidence  for  municipalization.  (See 
those  subjects;  also  Municipal  Trading.)  In 
1867  a  private  company  was  organized  to  build 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  The  charter  placed  the 
original  capital  stock  at  $5,000,000.  Of  this 
Brooklyn  gave  $3,000,000;  New  York,  $1,500,000; 
private  stockholders,  $500,000.  Yet  tho  the 
private  stockholders  gave  only  one  tenth  of  the 
amount,  they  had  all  the  power.  Six  ex-oflRcio 
members  represented  the  cities  on  the  board  of 
twenty-one  directors,  but  they  had  no  vote  in 
electing  other  directors,  and  the  whole  power  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  executive  committee. 
The  result  was  scandalous  jobbery  and  mismanage- 
ment. Contracts  for  portions  of  the  work  were 
let  to  favored  stockholders,  etc.  In  order  to  save 
the  bridge  the  cities  had  to  buy  it  of  the  private 
stockholders,  after  which  its  building  was  a  suc- 
cess. A  committee  of  the  cities,  appointed  later, 
with  such  men  as  Abram  S.  Hewitt  upon  it,  re- 
ported that  there  had  been  practically  no  misman- 
agement except  under  the  private  management. 


Municipalization,  too,  often  lowers  taxes. 
Berlin,  Paris,  etc.,  receive  large  incomes  from 
their  municipal  undertaking^.  As  the  argument 
for  municipalization,  however,  turns  on  concrete 
details,  it  must  be  studied  under  the  head  of  the 
various  subjects.  (See  also  Monopolies;  Natu- 
ral Monopolibs;  Socialism;  Individualism.) 
RsrsREHCEs:  See  Citt;  Municipal  Ownbkship. 

.  MUmCIPALrnES  (GERHAIT):  The  munici- 
pality in  Germany  plans  everything  with  a  view  to 
|:eneral  harmony.  Factory,  business,  and  hous- 
ing districts  are  conformed  to  special  needs. 
The  height  of  the  houses  in  proportion  to  the 
width  of  the  street,  and  the  utilization  of  build- 
ing sites  are  restricted  to  admit  light  and  air. 
Ordinances  .govern  the  height  of  rooms,  the 
number  of  windows  per  room,  substantial  con- 
struction, etc.  The  pavement  of  the  streets  is 
suited  to  the  character  of  the  surrounding  neigh- 
borhood. 

Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  future  erection 
of  public  buildings,  pla)^grounds,  and  recreation 
centers.     Artistic  effect  is  always  sought. 

Municipal  building  here  takes  the  initiative 
and  influences  private  enterprise.  When  prop- 
erty is  bought  for  building  purposes,  the  plans 
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in  respect 
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I 

9 

4 

5 

6 

7 
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97 
109 

'.I 

S6.943.Ol6 
94,098,116 
19,508,997 

8,610,573 
1,140,580 
9.751. 153 
6.181,080 
1.988.340 
9.389.305 
1.953.599 
5.491.897 
713.946 

£ 
56.167.879 
11.757.411 
11.764,713 

8,396,719 
1,047.011 
9.443.741 
5.685.119 
1.708.490 
9.995.765 
1.904.375 
S.408.135 
597.964 

6,611,169 

4.959.835 

S7 1.944 

470.747 
400.070 
870.817 
1.758.458 
475.83" 
989.360 
I"4.035 
47 '.3  "9 
130.758 

£ 
49.s56.7t7 
18.497.587 

H.  "99.779 

7.995.989 
646.949 
8.579.994 
3,916.671 
".131.659 
1.3 13.405 
".090.340 
4.936.816 
466.506 

1.678.337 

1,334,077 

398.636 

1^  368,459 

368,459 
995,766 
1H.73S 
ioi,ti8 

44.3S9 
993.996 

91,189 

Gas-works 

Electricity  supply 

Tramways: 

I.  Owned  and  worked  by  the  corporations 

9.  Owned  but  not  worked  by  the  corpontions. . 
Total  (tramways) 

998 

138 
143 

tiS 

Harbois.  piers,  docks,  and  quays 

Total  (all  undertakings  mentioned  above) . 

111.171.371 

n7.039.913 

16.946,519 

100,786,404 

4,644.895 

'  Cols.  5  and  6. — Where  loans  have  been  replaced  by  other  loans,  the  sum  is  only  included  once  in  Col.  5.  in  the  amount  of 
capital  borrowed.  In  such  cases,  the  repayments  of  borrowed  capital  moneys,  out  of  other  borrowed  capital  moneys,  are  not 
included,  in  Col.  6,  in  the  amount  of  capital  paid  off, 

'  Col.  8. — Excluding  sums  standing  to  the  credit  of  loan  funds  for  payment  of  dividends.  The  sums  entered  in  Col.  8  are 
applicable  to  the  repayment  of  such  portion  of  the  amounts  entered  in  (x>l.  7  as  is  repayable  by  means  of  sinking-funds  or  loan 
funds. 

•  Col.  9. — The  amounts  entered  in  Col.  9  include  sums  credited  to  the  undertakings  for  (e.  g.)  the  estimated  value  of  water 
used  in  watering  streets,  and  the  estimated  value  of  gas  supplied  for  lighting  the  streets.  According  to  the  entries  the  number 
of  corporations  crediting  their  water-works  undertakings  with  the  value  of  water  supplied  for  street-watering  and  other  public 
purposes  was  105  out  of  a  total  of  19^  carrying  on  such  undertakings,  and  the  number  crediting  their  gas-works  undeitaldngs 


with  the  value  of  gas  suppled  for  pubUc  lighting  was  90  out  of  a  total  of  97. 
'C^l.  19. — Including,  if  the  undertaking  is  not  let  by  the  c 


.,.  „      -E  corporation,  (i.)  the  cost  of  materials,  wages,  and  salaries;  (ii.)  in- 

surance and  rates,  and  (lii.)  other  annual  expenses,  if  any.  other  than  those  in  Cols.  14.  15.  and  16. 

•C^l.  13. — Except  in  the  case  where  the  letter  "L"  is  printed,  the  amount  in  Col.  13  is  the  excess  of  the  amount  in  Col.  11 
over  the  amount  in  Col.  19.  This  excess  was.  in  the  return  "Municipal  Corporations  (Reproductive  Undertakings),"  No.  88 
of  Session  "899.  called  "net  profit." 

>  Ck>l.  14. — Payments  made  out  of  income  to  sinldng-fundi  and  other  similar  funds  toward  the  repayment  of  principal  are 
included  in  Col.  14.  but  not  paymenta  out  of  such  funds. 
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showing  the  front  of  the  building  to  be  erected 
must  be  submitted  to  the  authorities  for  approval. 
The  disfigurement  of  street  fronts  by  bill-boards 
is  regulated. 

Sewage  pipes  receive  street  drainage  as  well 
as  house  sewage.  Some  cities  separate  the  drain- 
age from  the  sewage  system.  Pipes  conduct  the 
sewage  outside  of  the  city  limits  and  utilize  or  dis- 
pose of  it  in  various  ways.  Berlin  and  Breslau 
carry  it  through  fields,  where  it  is  used  for  fertil- 
izing and  manuring.  In  other  cities  the  pipes 
emptjr  into  rivers  after  their  contents  have  been 
clarified.  This  process  is  costly  and  difficult, 
forcing  the  towns  to  acquire  large  areas  to  fertilize 
them  with  this  waste. 

The  larger  cities  have,  almost  without  excep- 
tion, hygienic  institutes  where  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  public  health  of  the  city  are  studied. 
The  interest  of  the  authorities  in  the  promotion  of 
public  health  has  led  to  a  considerable  decrease  in 
mortality  during  the  last  decade.  In  the  "seven- 
ties" the  death-rate  was  3  5  to  40  per  thousand ;  to- 
day the  average  has  decreased  to  20  per  thousand. 
In  cases  of  contagious  diseases  prompt  notice  to 
the  Board  of  Health  is  compulsory.  AH  premises 
are  disinfected  by  the  Board  of  Health  and  the 
poorer  classes  are  not  charged  for  fumigation.   In 


some  cities,  as,  for  instance,  Posen,  disinfection  is 
free  for  all  classes. 

The  inspection  of  foods,  such  as  milk,  butter, 
and  meat,  is  in  charge  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Public  swimming  and  shower-baths  are  pro- 
vided.    . 

Consumptives  are  cared  for  in  homes  for  con- 
sumptives, and  persons  suffering  with  incipient 
consumption  are  sent  to  forest  colonies.  Those 
unable  to  pay  for  treatment  are  placed  in  these 
institutions  at  the  expense  of  the  city  or  State. 
Asylums  are  provided  for  the  feetile-minded. 
Any  one,  who  on  account  of  illness  or  incapacity 
cannot  support  himself,  receives  relief  from  the 
Poor  Department,  in  case  the  sickness,  old  age, 
invalidity,  and  accident  insurance  does  not  pro- 
vide for  his  maintenance  or  the  support  received 
is  insufficient. 

The  departments  of  education  of  the  various 
communities  and  cities  provide  public,  elemen- 
tary, and  high  schools.  Special  schools  and  in- 
stitutes give  courses  in  the  building  trade  and 
machine-shop  training.  Cities  engaged  in  special 
industries,  such  as  textile,  ceramic,  woodwork, 
etc.,  have  special  schools.  There  are  further  arts 
and  crafts  schools  for  women.  When  the  public- 
school  education  of  the  child  is  completed,  the 


Average  annual  income 


M  «  9  C 
c-c  s  9 

£■■31 » 
lip 

h  3  B3 


£ 

iio.iia 
M7.74S 
118,360 


756 
1.191 
411 
413 
151 
>  903 
958 


671,009 


Other 
receipts, 
excluding 

defi- 
ciencies 
made 
good 
out  of 
ntes 


£ 

3.076,853 

5.495,615 

918,095 

1.394. 159 

88.391 

>.58l,s6l 

550.755 

135.181 

155.475 

39.879 

377  099 

136,089 


11,368.701 


ToUl  of 

sums 

Cols.  9 

and  10 


£ 
3,186,99s 
5.833.360 
1.136.455 

1.394.9>5 

88,391 

1,483.317 

55 1.946 

135.691 

156,897 

40,030 

379,001 

137.047 


13.040,71: 


Average 
annual 
working 
expenaes 


£ 

1,154,109 

4.465.61s 

66i,ss9 

971.550 

19.351 

1,000.911 

166,764 

188,351 

138,665 

13.511 

139.614 

88,496 


8,118,706 


eft*" 

V  C  o 
a>      « 


!s8a 

QSa 


t 
13 


£ 

1.031.755 

1.3*7.735 
473.896 

413.37s 

59.031 

481.405 

185,181 

1,51.659 

18.113 

18.518 

139.388 

48.561 


4.811.005 


Average  annual 
amount  paid  in  re- 
spect of  principal 
and  interest  on 
capital  borrowed 


Repay- 
ments of 
principal 


e 
14 


£ 

395.198 
181,366 
104,737 

131,140 
14.464 

155.704 
74.780 
37.048 
39.  "70 
16.511 
51.049 
7.970 


l,l64.$44 


Pay- 
ments of 

interest 


T 
15 


£ 

1,510,164 
611,571 
160,896 

190,836 
16.140 

177,077 

116,120 
35,145 
48,846 
16974 

l6o,S5 
14.44 


§1 


16 


£ 
17.166 
79.961 
19.970 

49.394 
9>3 

50.307 
5O0| 


Total  of 
sums  in 
Cols.  11, 

14.  ,15. 

and  16 


17 


4.499 
10,760 


£ 

3,096,837 

5.438.S3S 
1,418,161 

1,313.011 

70.978 

1.383.999 

468,164 

150,644 

110.581 

67.00E 

456,716 

111,674 


Average  annual 
net  profit  or  loss 


it; 


18 


£ 

90,128 

394.815 


81,904 
17.414 
99.3  >8 
83.79» 


•I -3  2 


l<s 


19 


11.707 


114.951 
63.784 
16,978 
77.714 


1.975.906   193.174;  11.651.430,  Net  profit.  378.281 


£ 
41,885 
38,969 
11.000 

5.533 

759 
6,391 
5.375 
1,367 
3.»74 

139 
5.353 

630 


116.160 


'  Col.  15. — Including  annual  payments  made  in  respect  of  perpetual  annuities,  if  any. 

*  Cols.  18  and  19. — See  Note  5. 

•The  undertakings  included  under  the  heed  of  "Other  Reproductive  Undertaldnss "  are  the  following,  viz.:  Bridge  (toll) 
at  Scarborough,  bridge  and  embankment  at  Plymouth,  canals  at  Exeter  and  York,  cold  stores  at  Burnley,  conditioning 
bouse  at  Bradford,  York,  crematorium  at  Kingston-upon-Hull.  estates  (including  race-course)  at  Doncaster.  ferries  at  Saltash, 
Birkenhead.  Middksborough,  and  Sunderland,  marine  lakes,  etc.,  at  Southport,  parade  and  property  at  Bridlington,  pavilion 
estate  at  Brighton,  and  spa  concert  rooms  at  Harrogate. 

Amounts  relating  to  the  aquarium  at  Brighton,  telephones  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  light  railway  at  Southend-on-Sea 
are  not  included  in  the  foregoing  summary,  because  on  March  3 1,  1901,  those  undertakings  had  not  been  carried  on  for  a  com- 
plete twelve  months. 

Particulara  as  to  the  following  undertakings  from  which  revenue  is  derived  were  also  given  in  some  of  the  returns  furnished, 
vis.:  Abattoirs  or  slaughter-houses,  allotments,  bonding  warehouse,  isolation  hospital,  lavatories,  lunatic  asylum,  manure 
depot,  sewage  farms,  weighing-machines  and  weigh-bridge,  and  an  undertaking  for  the  supply  of  sterilized  milk.  As  these 
nndertakings  do  not  appear  to  be  of  the  kind  contemplated  by  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  particulars  relating 
thereto  were  not  incluaed  in  the  return. 
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continuation  school  must  be  attended,  etc.     In 
the  upper  grades  the  girls  are  taught  cooking. 

For  the  laboring  classes,  people's  restaurants 
and  coffee-houses  are  opened,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  serve  as  substitutes  for  the  saloons. 

For  instruction  and  information  in  legal  mat- 
ters, many  cities  maintain  bureaus  and  consulting 
stations. 

Even  the  very  smallest  city  runs  its  own 
slaughter-house.  Every  slaughter-house  has  a 
special  department  for  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  pork. 

Nearly  all  cities  own  their  own  water-works. 

Gas  plants  are  in  most  cases  owned  by  the  city. 
These  add  largely  to  the  city's  income. 

The  water-supply  is  not  regarded  by  the  city  as 
a  business  enterprise,  inasmuch  as  a  higher  rate 
would  interfere  with  its  free  consumption.  The 
cost  to  German  cities  for  maintaining  water-works 
is  greater  than  in  American  cities,  therefore  the 
rates  charged  are  somewhat  higher,  and  the  aver- 
age consumption  consequently  .less. 

Electric-lighting  plants  are  only  partly  munici- 
palized. The  tendency  in  this  respect  is,  however, 
m  favor  of  municipalization.  Cities  are  urged  to 
erect  plants  where  as  yet  no  electric-lighting 
plants  exist,  even  to  erect  such  plants  in  com- 
petition with  private  enterprises.  Competitive 
plants  may  be  successfully  started  where  private 
plants  are  operated  by  withdrawing  from  the 
corporation  the  privilege  of  using  the  streets  for 
conducting  electricity  either  above  or  under 
ground. 

Street-railways  are  only  partially  municipal- 
ized. In  many  cities  these  are  operated  by  pri- 
vate corporations.  These  corporations  then  re- 
ceive franchises  from  the  cities  to  lav  tracks  and, 
in  return  for  this  privilege,  they  in  the  first  place 
maintain  part  of  the  street  in  proper  condition, 
and,  secondly,  pay  the  city  annually  either  a  cer- 
tain stipulated  sum,  or  a  fixt  percentage  of  the 
earnings.  Many  cities  reserve  the  right  to  de- 
termine the  fares  to  be  charged. 

Almost  every  city  has  its  own  municipal  thea- 
ter, and  most  of  the  large  cities  have  their  own 
concert  halls,  conductor,  and  orchestra. 

Everywhere,  in  large  cities  and  small  towns,  the 
authorities  have  expert  economists  working  out 
the  social,  industrial,  and  economic  problems  con- 
fronting the  cities  in  everv  phase  of  human 
progress.     (See  Municipal  Ownership.) 

Dr.  Wilms  Erstbr. 

MUinCIPALIZATION  OF  THE  LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC  (see  also  Norwegian  Company  Sys- 
tem; Nationalization  of  the  Liquor  Trap- 
pic;  Dispensary  System):  In  Great  Britain 
considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
proposition  of  municipalizing  the  liquor  traffic. 
In  Oct.,  1903,  a  bill  was  passed  in  the  Transvaal 
permitting  any  locality  the  majority  of  whose 
male  white  citizens  voted  for  it  to  establish  a 
municipal  public  house,  and  it  is  urged  that  this 
should  be  done  in  England.  Arguments  for  it 
are  based  on  the  Norwegian  Company  system, 
Gothenberg  system,  the  South  Carolina  Dispen- 
sary system,  the  State  monopolies  of  the  liquor 
traffic  in  Russia  and  Switzerland.  It  is  claimed 
that  this  would  reduce  the  traffic,  since  it  would 
largely  take  away  the  money  interest  in  it ;  that  it 
would  make  police  control  easier  and  minimize 
disorderly  conduct ;  that  it  would  prevent  adul- 
teration or  sale  of  illicit  beverages ;  that  it  would 
raise  a  revenue  for  public  purposes.    The  public 


frown  to-day  on  the  municipality  giving  away 
franchises ;  why  liquor  franchises  ? 

RsrBRENCE:  Th*  Cat*  for  Municipal  Drink,  E.  R.  Pease. 
1904. 

Mt^ZER,  THOMAS:  German  communist; 
bom  at  Stolberg  about  1490.  Studying  at  Leip- 
sic,  became  a  preacher;  turned  against  the  "half- 
ness"  of  Luther  and  Melanchthon,  and,  led  by 
what  he  believed  "inner  light,"  demanded  a 
radical  reform  of  Church  and  State.  He  believed 
in  continuous  divine  revelation  and  in  com- 
mtuity  of  property.  He  promulgated  these  ideas 
in  popular  and  effective  tho  sometimes  coarse 
speech.  Expelled  from  Allstftdt,  where  he  had 
been  preacher,  he  settled  in  Mulhausen;  succeeded 
here  m  overthrowing  the  council  and  gaining  a 
new  one  under  his  control.  When  the  Peasants' 
War  (q.  v.)  broke  out  he  induced  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  the  vicinity  to  rise.  The  peasants, 
however,  were  defeated  at  Frankenhausen,  May 
'5>  152S'  Munzer  was  captured,  tortured,  and 
beheaded  at  Mulhausen  a  few  days  later. 

MUROMTZEV,    SER6IET   ANDRETEVICH : 

Russian  member  of  the  Duma;  bom  1850. 
Representative  Constitutional  Democrat  from 
the  city  of  Moscow.  Graduate  of  Moscow  College 
and  Universitv;  studied  at  Gfittingen  University, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Roman 
Law  (1876).  He  became  editor  of  Yuridicheski 
Vyestuik  (Judicial  Messenger)  in  1879,  and  was 
elected  vice-president  of  Moscow  University, 
1880.  He  was  appointed  ordinary  professor  of 
Roman  law  in  the  Moscow  University  in  1887. 
Muromtzev  is  chairman  of  the  Moscow  Municipal 
Council,  member  of  the  Moscow  and  Tula  Zhem- 
stvo  societies,  and  president  of  the  First  Duma, 
an  office  to  which  he  was  elected  unanimously. 

MURPHY,  FRAHCIS:  Temperance  advocate; 
bom  1836  in  Wexford,  Ireland,  he  came  to  the 
United  States  as  a  child,  and  later  served  in  the 
Civil  War.  In  1870  he  began  to  organize  tem- 
perance clubs  in  Portland,  Me.,  and  later  through 
the  state.  He  transferred  his  headquarters  to 
Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in  1876,  where  45,000  people 
signed  the  pled^  after  his  first  address.  He 
extended  his  activities  through  different  parts  of 
the  U.  S.  and  England;  and  10,000,000  people  are 
said  to  have  signed  the  pledge  as  a  result  of  his 

Ssrsuasive  and  eloquent  advocacy  of  temperance, 
uring^  the  Spanish-American  War  he  served  as 
chaplain. 

MUSEUMS  OF  SECURITY:  Permanent  exposi- 
tions of  apparatus  and  devices  for  the  prevention 
of  accidents  in  factories  and  workshops,  so  that 
all  employers  of  labor  may  see  in  actual  operation 
the  safety  devices  that  will  guard  the  life  and 
limbs  of  workers.  The  first  was  opened  in  Am- 
sterdam in  1893.  It  is  supported  by  voluntary 
subscriptions  m>m  individuals,  by  State  aid,  and 
a  gift  of  building  from  the  city.  The  labor  in- 
spectors of  Holland  find  that  the  museum  is  of  the 
greatest  service  to  them,  because  it  meets  every 
objection  on  the  part  of  a  superintendent  that  tbiie 
safety  device  in  question  will  interfere  with  the 
proper  operation  of  his  machinery.  If  a  manu- 
facturer is  not  satisfied  with  a  photograph  of  the 
appliance,  he  can  send  his  superintendent,  or 
come  himself  to  the  museum,  where  he  can  study 
every  detail  of  the  operation.  There  are  safe- 
guarded models  of  gearing,  belts,  wheels,  eleva- 
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tors,  windlasses,  cranks,  staircases,  fire  escapes, 
shafts,  and  scaffolding,  and  workshops  of  naif 
the  natural  size,  installed  with  the  best  systems  of 
ventilation. 

There  are  similar  museums  in  Munich,  Char- 
lottenburg,  Milan,  and  Moscow,  with  movements 
under  way  for  the  establishment  of  museums  in 
other  cities.  In  1907  the  American  Institute  of 
Social  Service  organized  an  exhibition  of  safety 
devices  in  New  York  City,  which  has  led  to  a 
permanent  Exhibit  of  Safety  Devices  and  Indus- 
trial Hygiene  at  231-241  West  Thirty-ninth 
Street,  New  York  City.  W.  H.  Tolman. 

MUTUAL  BA]rE:iN6:  By  this  phrase  is 
usuallv  meant  a  monetarv  system  first  formu- 
lated by  Colonel  William  'B.  Greene,  of  Boston, 
about  1850.  It  has  been  somewhat  modified,  but 
is  to-day  advocated  by  most  extreme  individual- 
ists. A  mutual  bank  propaganda  was  started 
in  Chicago.  Its  secretary,  Mr.  Westrup,  de- 
scribes the  plan  in  his  "The  Financial  Problem," 
as  follows: 

The  inhabitants  or  any  portion  of  the  inhaUtants  of  any 
town  or  city  may  organize  themselves  into  a  mutual  bank- 
ing company. 

Any  penon  may  become  a  member  of  the  mutual  banking 
company,  of  any  particular  town  or  city,  by  pledging  unen- 
cumbered improved  real  estate,  never  vacant  unds,  situated 
in  that  town  or  city,  or  in  its  immediate  neighborhood,  or 
other  first-class  collateial  to  the  bank. 

The  mutual  bank  should  print  (or  have  printed)  paper 
money,  with  which  to  discount  the  notes  of  its  members,  and 
should  always  furnish  new  bills  for  torn  or  soiled  ones  when 
rsquested,  free  of  charge. 

Every  member,  at  the  time  his  note  is  discounted  by  the 
bank,  should  bind  himself,  and  be  bound  in  due  legal  form, 
to  icoeive  in  payment  of  debts  at  par.  and  from  all  persons, 
the  bills  issued  and  to  be  issued  by  the  bank. 

Notes  falling  due  may  be  renewed  by  the  bank,  subject  to 
the  modification  which  a  new  valuation  may  require,  so  that 
the  note  does  not  exceed  two  thirds. 

Any  person  may  borrow  the  paper  money  of  a  mutual 
bank  on  his  own  note  not  extending  beyond  twelve  months 
(without  indorsement),  to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  two 
thirds  of  the  value  of  the  collateral  pledged  by  him. 

The  charge  which  the  mutual  bank  should  make  for  the 
loans  should  be  determined  by  and.  if  possible,  not  exceed 
the  expenses  of  the  institution,  pro  rata. 

No  money  should  be  loaned  by  the  bank  except  on  the 
above  conditions. 

Any  member  may  have  his  property  released  from  pledge 
and  be  himself  released  from  all  obligations  to  the  mutual 
bank,  and  to  the  holders  of  its  bills  as  such,  by  paying  bis 
note  or  notes  to  the  said  bank. 

The  mutual  bank  shall  receive  none  other  than  its  own 
money,  or  that  of  similar  institutions,  except  such  coin  money 
as  the  board  of  directors  may  designate,  and  this  should  be 
discounted  one  half  of  x  per  cent. 


AH  mutual  banks  may  enter  into  such  arrangements  with 
each  other  as  shall  enable  them  to  receive  each  other's  bills. 

The  mutual  bank  should  publish  in  one  or  more  daily 
papers  each  day  a  statement  of  its  loans  the  day  previous, 
describing  the  property  pledged,  giving  the  owner's  name 
and  its  location,  with  the  appraiser's  value  and  the  amount 
loaned  on  it,  and  also  a  statement  of  the  notes  paid  and 
mortgages  canceled  during  the  same  period,  which  statement 
should  be  signed  by  the  manager,  cashier,  and  secretary. 

The  mutual  bank  should  exchange,  at  any  time,  any  of 
its  own  1»lls  that  are  torn  or  worn  for  new  ones  without 
charge. 

To  this  plan  Socialists  say  that  the  main  and 
in  one  sense  the  only  sufficient  objection  is  that 
tmless  all  entered  uito  this  mutual  system  it 
would  not  serve  the  complete  needs  of  society  as 
a  medium  of  exchange,  so  that  govenunent  or 
some  other  organization  would  still  have  to 
provide  money ;  and  that  when  all  did  enter  into 
it  it  would  be  a  monetary  cooperative  common- 
wealth, such  as  democratic  socialism  is  more 
speedily  leading  us  to  realize.  Till  we  have  this, 
government  needs  to  control  the  issue  of  money 
m  order  to  prevent  the  ignorant  and  innocent 
from  being  deceived  by  the  speculator  and  the 
sharper.     (See  Anarchisu;  Socialism.)    • 

MUTUALISM  is  a  term  preferred  by  some, 
like  the  late  Bishop  Brooks,  in  place  of  socisdism. 

The  term  mutualism  is  used  to  denote  a  condition  of  society 
in  which  the  governing  principle  is  mutual  help.  When  two 
persons  work  together  in  partnership  or  live  together  in 
harmonious  family  life  we  have  mutualism  in  miniature. 
When  the  principle  of  partnership  or  union  of  ownership, 
effort,  and  control  for  the  common  benefit  shall  be  extended 
to  the  whole  social  life  of  dty,  state,  and  nation,  we  shall  have 
a  mutualism  complete  upon  the  plane  of  justice.  And  when 
love  and  brotherhood  become  the  animating  principle  of  the 
partnership,  and  each  member  of  society  not  merely  cooperates 
with  the  rest,  but  devotes  himself  to  the  welfare  of  the  rest, 
we  shall  have  a  mutualism  of  the  loftiest  type.  The  earlier 
outward  steps  toward  mutualism  are  the  public  ownership  of 
monopolies  and  the  growth  of  cooperative  enterprises,  which 
processes,  meeting  each  other  half-way,  will  bring  about  a  com- 
mon ownership  oi  the  means  of  production  and  distribution, 
industrial  self-^vemment  or  democracy,  economic  equality, 
and  a  cooperative  character.  Finally,  men  will  come  to  know 
that  the  joys  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  activity  infinitely 
exceed  the  pleasures  of  the  senses.  Then  they  will  wish  for 
wealth  merely  so  far  as  it  may  be  a  means  of  fitting  them  for 
the  noblest  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  They  will  also 
learn  that  the  richest  and  most  enduring  happiness  can  only 
be  won  through  the  happiness  of  others — leam  it  not  in 
words  alone,  but  in  thoughts  and  emotions  sufficiently  strong 
to  sway  their  conduct.  Then  the  golden  rule  and  brother 
love  and  devotion  will  become  the  real  governing  law  of  daily 
life,  and  mutualism  will  have  reached  its  goal. 

Frank  Parsons. 


N 


NASSE,  ERWHf:  Bom  at  Bonn,  1829; 
studied  there  and  at  Gdttingen,  and  took  his  de- 
gree of  Doctor  in  1851.  After  study  in  Berlin  he 
established  himself  as  privai-docent  in  Bonn,  in 
1854,  whence  he  was  called,  in  1856,  as  professor 
to  Basel,  and  the  same  year  to  Rostock.  In 
i860  he  came  to  his  native  city  as  professor.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  political  affairs,  and  was 
from  1869  to  1879  member  of  the  Prussian  House 
of  Deputies,  where  he  rendered  important  services 
on  the  budget  commission.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Verein  fur  Socialpolitik  (see  So- 
cialists OP  THB  Chair)  and  the  president  of  it 
from  1874  to  his  death,  1890.  Professor  Nasse 
was  a  frequent  contributor  to  scientific  journals. 

NATIOV  AND  NATIOITALITY:  Bluntschli,  in 
bis  "The  Theory  of  the  State"  (tr.  from  the  Ger- 
man, p.  90),  de^es  a  nation  as  "a  society  of  all 


the  members  of  a  state  as  united  and  organized 
in  the  State."  He  thus  makes  it  a  concept  de- 
pendent upon  the  State.  The  State  he  oefines 
(idem,  p.  23)  as  "the  {wlitically  organized  na- 
tional person  of  a  definite  country."  The  two 
definitions  are  thus  made  mutually  dependent 
and  the  same  dependence  will  be  u>und  to  run 
through  almost  all  definitions,  because  the  ideas 
are  themselves  mutually  dependent.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  have  a  nation  that  is  not  a 
state,  nor  a  state  that  is  not  a  nation.  Neverthe- 
less the  two  words,  tho  often  used,  even  by  careful 
writers,  somewhat  synonymously,  and  tho  con- 
tinually popularly  confused,  are  not  absolutely 
synonymous.  .\  state  is  a  nation  politically 
organized.  A  nation  is  the  organic  collectivity 
of  all  the  people  in  a  state,  implying  indeed  a 
political  organism,  but  not  limiting  the  collectiv- 
ity to  its  political  aspect.     The  concept  people. 
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on  the  other  hand,  is  still  wider  than  the  con- 
cept a  nation.  The  word  people  implies  the  col- 
lectivity of  persons  living  in  a  state,  but  does 
not  conceive  it  as  an  organic  unity,  political  or  of 
any  sort.  It  conceives  of  them  as  a  whole  and 
perhaps  as  a  united  whole,  but  not  as  an  organized 
whole.  Such  are  the  differences,  or  shades  of 
difference,  that  are  usually  made  by  English 
writers  between  these  three  words.  Nevertheless 
the  distinctions  are  not  always  observed,  even  by 
the  best  writers.  In  other  languages,  too,  the 
word  nation  is  used  quite  differently.  The  Ger- 
mans call  a  people  a  nation,  and  what  we  mean 
by  nation  they  call  a  volk.  The  old  Latin  nalio 
meant  what  we  mean  by  people.  Indeed  the 
conception  nation  as  of  the  organic  unity  of  a 
people  may  be  considered  a  wholly  modem  con- 
ception. Despotism  knows  nothing  of  a  nation. 
It  only  recognizes  peoples  and  states. 

Analyzing  more  carefully  the  conception  nation,  we  find 
first  that  a  nation  implies  a  certain  territory  in  which  it  must 
live.  Says  Woolsey  ^"Introduction  to  Inter.  Law,"  ^sa); 
"  A  nation  is  an  organised  community  within 
a  certain  territory;  or  in  other  words  there 
Gontailt  must  be  a  place  where  its  sole  sovereignty  is 
exercised."  A  nation  may  be  conceived  as 
changing  its  country,  but  it  must  have  a 
country,  at  least  in  prospect.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to-day 
to  speak  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Secondly,  a  nation  must  have 
a  natural  unity;  ordinarily,  tho  not  always,  it  must  be  com- 
posed  of  persons  of  the  same  ethnic  family  and  spealdngthe 
■amelanguage,orat  least  cognate  languages.  Evenwhenthis 
does  not  exist,  as  it  does  not  wholly  in  the  united  States,  never- 
theless there  must  be  a  national  unity  besides  that  c^  place. 
M.  W.  Ward  says  ("Eng.  Dram.  Lit.,"  Int.  p.  xvi.):  "A 
nation  may -be  defined  as  a  body  of  population  which  its 
proper  history  has  made  one  in  itself,  and  as  such  distinct  from 
all  others."  A  nation  thus  is  a  growth.  We  see  this  in  the 
derivation  of  the  word  from  nasci,  to  be  bom.  Unity  of  race. 
of  language,  of  religion,  of  civilization,  of  government,  of 
experience,  of  place,  all  contribute  in  varying  degree  to 
gradually  separate  one  nation  from  another.  Thirdly,  a 
nation  must  have  some  conscious  and  exprest  unity.  It 
must  have  somewhat  of  a  common  will.  BlvLntschli  oUls  it 
a  collective  personality. 

These  conceptions  and  definitions  may  be  illustrated  by 
pointing  out  that  Italy  and  Germany  were  nations  long  before 
they  were  states;  that  Rome  was  never  a  nation  tho  a  state; 
that  ancient  Greece  was  one  people,  but  never  a  nation 
or  a  state;  that  the  U.  S.,  altho  composed  of  many  states 
and  with  many  varieties  of  race,  language,  religion,  and 
custom,  is  nevertheless  one  state,  one  nation,  and  one  people. 
To  take  other  examples  we  speak  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  national  fla^,  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Thus  conceiving  of  the  nation,  we  see  tnat  it  is  a  modern 

growth,  and  that  it  must  be,  because  it  takes  time  and  implies 

high  civilization  and  wide-spread  liberty  to  develop  a  nation. 

Antiquity  knew  no  nations.     Egypt,  Cnina.  Assyria,  did  not 

develop  nations.     They  consisted  of  a  people, 

or  various  peoples,  ruled  over  by  a  monarch. 

mmtnrlimi  Greece  had  cities  or  states,  but  developed  no 
Kkatiih  nation.  There  was  libertjr,  but  no  wide- 
BKevoa  spread  union.  The  Roman  Empire  was  not  a 
nation;  it  had  unity,  but  its  various  constitu- 
ent parts  did  not  have  liberty  or  a  common 
will.  The  Middle  Ages  saw  no  nations  tho  nationality  was 
growing.  England  may  be  said  to  have  developed  as  a 
nation  almost  before  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  Prance 
and  Italy  and  Germany  were  not  far  behind,  yet  Italy  and 
Germany  were  hindered  in  the  development  ot  national  unity 
by  division  into  rival  states,  and  Prance  developed  so  tyran- 
nical a  state  as,  until  the  Revolution,  to  have  little  <n  the 
liberty  necessary  to  a  true  nationality.  With  freedom  and 
self -government  has  come  that  love  of  country,  that  common 
life,  which  produces  the  modem  nation. 

In  this  brief  historical  survey  attention  must  be  called  to 
the  various  conceptions  of  nationality  that  have  prevailed. 
The  Roman  people,  not  a  nation  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
word,  had  the  word  naiic.  but  they  understood  by  it  what 
we  mean  by  people.  It  had  an  ethnographic  base.  A  people 
were  those  descended  from  a  common  stock.  The  law  which 
determined  nationality  with  the  Romans  was  thejHJ  sanguinis, 
the  law  of  blood  relationship. 

The  Germanic  tribes,  gradually  setting  up  their  feudal 
governments  over  Western  Europe,  conceivea  of  the  nation 
as  a  territorial  unit,  its  people  being  bound  by  feudal  oaths 
to  allegiance.  Commonly  the  place  of  birth  settled  the 
alle^ance,  but  the  allegiance  was  even  more  than  the  birth. 
Nationality  was  thus  a  jus  solis,  or  law  of  the  land.  This  is 
the  law  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  English  common  law.  It 
Is  the  persona]  relation  of  the  iodtvidual  to  the  soverdgn  which 


constitutes  nationality.  An  Englishman  is  not  subject  to  the 
king  because  he  is  an  Englishman;  he  is  an  Englishman  be- 
cause he  is  subject  to  the  Idng.  The  Idng  being  in  England 
hereditary,  or  perpetual,  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  considered 
perpetual;  nevertheless,  it  came  to  be  recognised  in  common 
law  that  the  subject  could  freely  withdraw  his  person  and 
property  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crown,  unless  expressly 
prohibited  by  king  or  parliament.  Yet  no  law  permitting 
expatriation  was  passed  until  1870. 

When  the  U.  S.  became  independent  the  relation  of 
allegiance  was  considered  as  transferred  both  to  the  states 
and  to  the  national  federation.  Which  allegiance  is  supreme 
has  long  been  a  mooted  point  (see  Cbntraliiation),  but 
it  may  be  oonsideTed  as  settled,  at  least  as  far  as  law  goes, 
that  the  supreme  allegiance  is  to  the  federal  government. 

From  this  historical  r^um^  and  from  the  con- 
ception of  nationality  itself,  it  is  not  hard  to  see 
that  the  nation  must  play  a  large  part  in  social 
reform.  Nevertheless,  political  scientists  have 
been  divided  between  those  who  would  exalt  the 
unity  of  race  and  those  who  would  exalt  the  unity 
of  the  nation.  Modem  socialism  on  the  other 
hand  has  been  somewhat  inclined  to  ignore  both 
social  and  national  unities,  and  to  develop  an  in- 
ternationalism. This  is  generally  the  case  among 
European  Socialists,  but  English  and  American 
Socialists  have  generally  and  more  wisely  held 
that  the  nation  is  a  natural  unit;  that  if  socialism 
is  to  be  evolutionary  it  must  develop  around  the 
natural  unities  of  the  town,  city,  state,  and  na- 
tion, and  that  only  when  these  are  somewhat  de- 
veloped can  we  gradually  grow  toward  a  healthy 
internationalism. 

For  further  consideration  of  the  subject,  see 
Political  Science,  State  Sovereignty,  etc. 
For  references,  see  State. 

NATIONAL  AMERICAN  WOMAN  SUFFRAGE 
ASSOCIATION:  President,  Rev.  Anna  Howard 
Shaw;  corresponding  secretary,  Kate  M.  Gordon, 
1800  Prytania  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  (See 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association.) 

NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY, 
WELFARE  WORK  AT:  The  National  Cash  Regis- 
ter Company,  at  Dajrton,  Ohio,  is  undoubtedly 
the  leading  firm  in  America  in  welfare  work  or 
industrial  betterment  {q.  v.).  It  began  this  work 
as  early  as  1893,  the  first  steps  being  the  im- 
provement of  the  factory  premises.  To-day  the 
thirteen  massive  buildings,  covered  here  and 
there  with  vines,  tho  four  fifths  of  the  wall  space 
are  plate-glass,  and  surrounded  by  broad  lawns, 
with  trees,  shrubbery,  and  asphalt  walks,  are 
among  the  most  attractive  factory  buildings  in 
the  world.  Inside  they  are  kept  scrupulously 
clean  and  attractive,  and  are  equipped  with  the 
best  appliances  for  heat,  cold,  and  fresh  air; 
116  uniiormed  janitors  attend  to  this;  23  girls 
and  4  men  attend  to  the  laundry.  For  the  8,000 
employees  (800  women),  attractive  lunches  are 
served  in  a  special  building  with  a  hall  seating 
3,000  at  tables  and  6,500  as  an  auditorum.  The 
girls  pay  five  cents  a  day  for  a  good  lunch;  the 
men  seventy-five  cents  a  week.  Entertainments 
(music,  moving  pictures,  vaudeville)  are  pven 
in  winter  at  the  noon  hour.  Rest  rooms  with 
nurses  and  two  physicians  are  provided.  There 
are  nearly  »oo  shower-baths  and  200  lavatories 
for  free  use.  Twice  a  day  the  women  stop  ten 
minutes  for  calisthenic  exercise.  A  "Women's 
Century  Club  "has  a  club  house  and  cooperative 
homes  for  young  women.  The  Men's  Welfare 
League  has  two  settlements  for  men.  An 
athletic  field  provides  football,  baseball,  and 
other  sports,  vacation  schools  and  camps  are 
arranged.     Employees  are  encouraged  to  make 
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inventions  and  suggestions.  Prizes  ate  given  for 
beautifying  houses  and  gardens.  Boys  are 
taught  gardening.  Manual  training  of  various 
lands  is  taught  in  the  schools.  A  newspaper  is 
published.  Lectures  are  given.  Much  else  is 
done .     The  firm  says  that  it  all  pays. 

RATIONAL  CHILD  LABOR  COMMITTEE:  A 

committee  organized  April  15,  1904,  whose  ob- 
jects are:  (i)  To  promote  the  welfare  of  society 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  children  in 
gainful  occupations.  (»)  To  investigate  and  re- 
port the  facts  concerning  child  labor.  (3)  To  raise 
the  standard  of  public  opinion  and  parental  re- 
sponsibility with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
children.  (4)  To  assist  in  protecting  children  by 
suitable  legislation  against  premature  or  other- 
wise injurious  employment,  and  thus  to  aid  in 
securing  for  them  an  opportunity  for  elementary 
education  and  physical  development  sufficient  for 
the  demands  of  citizenship  and  the  requirements 
of  industrial  efficiency.  (5)  To  aid  in  promoting 
the  enforcement  of  laws  relating  to  child  labor. 
(6)  To  coordinate,  unify,  and  supplement  the 
work  of  state  or  local  child  labor  committees,  and 
encourage  the  formation  of  such  committees 
where  they  do  not  exist. 

For  statement  of  general  plan  and  scope  of 
work,  see  Child  Labor  (pp.  170-175).  The 
chairman  is  Felix  Adler;  vice-chairmen,  Homer 
Folks,  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay;  acting  secretary, 
Owen  R.  Lovejoy;  assistant  secretary,  A.  J. 
McKelway.  Offices:  105  East  Twenty-Second 
Street,  New  York  City,  and  Century  Building, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

NATIONAL  CHILDREN^  HOME  SOCIETY:  A 

federation  of  twenty-six  state  societies,  organized 
1883.  Altho  several  of  these  organizations  are  so 
new  that  their  work  is  barely  begun,  36,000 
orphans  and  neglected  children  have  been  thus 
far  cared  for,  more  than  half  of  whom  are  still 
under  friendly  supervision.  The  number  handled 
last  year  was  4,013,  of  whom  2,356  were  newly 
received.  President,  Prof.  C.  R.  Henderson;  sec- 
retary, Hastings  H.  Hart,  LL.D.,  601  Unity  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  111. 

NATIONAL  CHRISTIAN  LEAGUE  FOR  THE 
PROMOTION  OF  PURITY,  THE:  An  organiza- 
tion, founded  1801,  largely  through  the  influence 
of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Grannis,  which  strives  "to 
elevate  public  opinion  respecting  the  nature  and 
claims  01  morality,  with  its  equal  obligation  upon 
men  and  women,  and  to  secure  a  proper  practical 
recognition  of  its  precepts  on  the  part  of  the 
individual,  the  family,  and  the  nation."  The 
league  holds  meetings  annually,  and  has  increased 
in  the  number  and  influence  of  its  patrons  and 
members.  It  has  for  years  tried  to  make  infidel- 
ity a  legal  crime,  and  succeeded  in  having  the 
New  York  Legislature  pass  the  so-called  Phillips 
Bill — taking  effect  Sept.  i,  1907 — ^which  makes 
adultery  a  crime  ptmishable  with  imprisonment 
up  to  six  months,  and  applies  equally  to  both 
sexes.  The  law  permitting  the  prosecution  of  the 
person  proven  guilty  of  adultery  is  now  a  law  in 
everv  state  of  the  United  States.  President,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  B.  Grannis,  5  East  Twelfth  Street,  New 
York  City. 

NATIONAL  CIVIC  FEDERATION:  This  or- 
ganization grew  out  of  conferences  on  arbitration 
and  conciliation,  held  in  Chicago,  Dec,   1900, 


under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  Civic  Federa- 
tion, of  which  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Easley  was  the 
secretary  and  chief  organizer,  as  he  has  been 
of  the  National  Federation.  A  committee  of 
twelve  members  was  appointed,  representing 
labor,  capital,  and  the  general  public.  This 
committee  met  and  organized  in  Jan.,  1901, 
and  was  able  to  avert  a  tlueatened  anthracite  coal 
strike  by  securing  a  conference  of  the  operators 
and  the  mine-workers. 

At  a  third  conference,  under  the  name  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  held  in  New  York  in 
Dec,  1 90 1,  the  executive  committee  was  reor- 
ganized to  include  twelve  representatives  each 
from  labor,  capital,  and  the  general  public,  after- 
ward increased  to  fifteen  members  each.  Head- 
quarters were  taken  in  New  York  City. 

The  objects  of  the  federation  are  stated  as 
follows: 

The  National  Civic  Federation  aims  to  bring  into  cooper- 
ation the  aane  and  patriotic  leaders  of  the  forces  of  em- 
ployers and  employed,  and  of  the  interested  but  too  often 
forgotten  and  forgetting  third  party,  the  general  public. 
Its  purpose  is  constructive,  not  destructive.  It  would  de- 
velop, through  the  agencies  here  described,  the  best  elements 
in  the  organizations  of  capital  and  of  labor,  and  it  would 
keep  awake  a  wholesome  public  concern  in  the  profit  of  one. 
the  welfare  of  the  other,  and  the  prosperity  of  all,  through 
the  diffusion  of  an  intelligent  understanding  of  economic 
laws.  It  would  show  that  organized  labor  cannot  be  de- 
stro)red  without  the  debasement  of  the  masses.  It  would 
show  that  organized  labor  can  be  led  to  correct  its  errors. 
It  would  show  that  capital  can  be  taught  the  piacticability 
of  securing  industrial  peace  in  accordance  with  business 
methods.  It  would  show  that  the  twin  foes  of  industrial 
peace  are  the  antiunion  employers  and  the  Socialists,  and 
that  the  former  are  unconsciously  promoting  that  class  ha- 
tred which  the  latter  boldly  advocates.  It  would  present 
a  hopeful  picture  of  future  harmony  between  capital  and 
labor,  based  upon  the  establishment  of  their  rightful  rela- 
tions, instead  m  the  pessimistic  prophecy  of  the  degiadation 
of  labor  because  of  its  exceptional  and  inexcusable  errors  or 
crimes,  or  of  a  social  revolution  provoked  by  capital  when 
organized  for  oppression. 

The  federation  works  largely  through  various 
departments. 

(i)  The  Public  Ownership  Commission  compcsed  of  100 
prominent  men  representing  every  shade  of  opinion  on  this 
subject.     CSee  below.) 

(>)  The  Immigration  Department  composed  of  men  se- 
lected to  represent  all  localities  in  the  union  affected  by  the 
admission  ra  aliens. 

(j)  The  Department  of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  has 
a  membership  extending  to  every  indjostrial  center,  but  works 
largely  through  an  executive  committee  composed  of  the 
most  representative  (in  equal  numbers)  of  capitalists,  wa^e- 
camers,  and  the  general  public.  It  has  been  very  influential 
and  successful  in  settling  a  large  number  of  important  in- 
dustrial conflicts  in  all  portions  of  the  country,  and  still  more 
in  preventing  the  development  of  conflicts. 

U)  The  Department  of  Trade  Agreements  works  to  es- 
tablish such  agreements  (see  Tkadb  Aokbbmbkts),  and  in 
every  way  to  atdvocate  their  adoption. 

(s;  The  Welfare  Department  educates  the  public  as  to 
the  meaning  and  value  of  welfare  work,  which  is  understood 
to  involve  especial  consideration  for  physical  comfort  where- 
ever  labon  is  performed;  opportunities  tor  recreation:  educa- 
tional opportunities;  and  the  providing  of  suitable  sanitary 
homes.  Plans  for  saving  and  lending  money,  insurance,  and 
pensions  are  also  included  in  welfare  work. 

The  department  interests  employers  in  giving  especial  at- 
tention to  the  physical  or  mental  welfare  of  their  employees 
through  conferences,  and  the  publication  of  reports  and  arti- 
cles. 

Upon  request,  a  consulting  agent  is  furnished  to  study  the 
particular  needs  of  employees  in  a  given  plant,  to  advise  the 
best  way  of  introducing  such  methods  of  welfare  work  as 
may  be  deemed  essential,  and  to  direct  their  installation. 
When  desired,  a  permanent  agent  or  welfare  manager  to  ad- 
mhiister  the  work  is  recommended. 

A  central  bureau,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  (Jertrude  Beeks, 
is  maintained  to  furnish  information  relative  to  the  success 
or  failure  of  experiments  in  this  work,  the  causes  of  either, 
and  with  i^erence  to  the  latest  eSorU  of  employers  in  this 
direction.  _ 

(6)  The  Department  of  Industrial  Economics,  more  re- 
cently organized,  is  composed  of  editors  of  the  daily  press 
and  of  politico-social  magazines,  trade  papers,  and  labor 
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Journals,  and  of  economic  and  legal  authon,  lecturen,  and 
the  heads  of  the  department*  of  political  economy  in  univer- 
sities. These  are  bxought  togetner  at  informal  dinners,  to 
consider  some  one  of  the  industrial  topics  that  have  been 
•numerated. 

A  large  part  of  the  work  of  the  federation  has 
been  done  by  important  conferences  on  im- 
portant subjects  of  the  day,  notably  on  arbitra- 
tion and  conciliation,  on  immigration,  on  primary 
and  election  laws.  In  iao6  the  federation  cre- 
ated an  important  pubuc  ownership  commis- 
sion, composed  of  twenty-one  expert  students  of 
the  question,  equally  divided  between  believers, 
non-believers,  and  those  not  committed  on  the 
question.  This  commission  studied  typical  in- 
stances of  private  and  publicly  owned  public 
services,  boui  in  the  United  States  and  in  Great 
Britain,  and  made  a  notable  report  in  1907.  (See 
Public  Ownership.) 

The  executive  committee  of  the  federation  rep- 
resenting its  three  component  elements  are : 

On  tht  Part  ef  A*  PMie 

Grover  Cleveland.  ex-President  of  the  United  States 
Princeton,  N.  J.;  Andrew  Carnegie,  capitalist,  New  York 
City;  Cornelius  N.  Bliss,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Interior,  New 
York  City;  Oscar  S.  Straus,  member  of  the  Court  of  Arbi- 
tration at  The  Hague.  New  York  City:  Charles  W.  Eliot,  pres- 
ident Harvard  Univeisity,  Cambridge.  Mass.;  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  president  Columbia  Univenity,  New  York  City; 
Seth  Low,  publicist.  New  York  City;  Archbishop  John  Ire- 
land, of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  Bishop 
Henry  C.  Potter,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  New 
York  City;  Charles  J.  Bonaparte.  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Washington,  D.  C:  David  R.  Piands,  ex-Secretary' of  the 
Interior,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Isaac  N.  Seligman,  of  J.  ft  W.  Selig- 
man  &  Co.,  New  York  City;  James  Speyer,  of  Speyer  ft  Co., 
New  York  City;  V.  Bverit  »tacy,  capitalist.  New  York  City; 
Ralph  M.  Basley,  chairman  Executive  Council,  New  York 

aty. 

Oh  th*  Part  of  Employtrs 

Henry  Phippa,  director  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  New  York 
City;  August  Belmont,  president  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company,  New  York  City;  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  president 
Postal  Telegraph  Cable  Company,  New  York  City;  Lusfus 
Tuttle,  president  Boston  ft  Maine  Railroad,  Boston;  W.  A. 
Clark,  president  United  Verde  Copper  Company,  Butte, 
Mont.;  Frederick  D.  Underwood,  president  Erie  Railraad 
Company,  New  York  City;  Frederick  P.  Fish,  president 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company.  Boston;  Fran- 
cis L.  Robbins.  president  Pittsburg  Coal  Company,  Pitts- 
burg; H.  H.  Vreeland,  president  New  York  City  Railway 
Company,  New  York  City;  Samuel  Mather,  of  Pickands, 
Mather  &  Co.,  Cleveland'  Charles  A.  Moore,  of  Manning, 
Maxwell  &  Moore,  New  York  City;  Franklin  MacVeagh,  of 
Franklin  MacVeagh  ft  Co.,  Chicago;  Charles  H.  Taylor,  Jr., 
ex-president  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association, 
Boston;  Dan  R.  Hanna.  of  M.  A.  Hanna  &  Co.,  Cleveland; 
Marcus  M.  Marks,  president  National  Association  of  Clothing 
Manufacturers,  New  York  City;  Otto  M.  Eidlits,  chairman 
Board  of  Governors,  Building  Trades  Employers'  AModa- 
tion.  New  York  City. 

On  tht  Part  of  Wagnanm-i 

Samuel  Gompeis,  president  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Washington;  John  Mitchell,  president  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  Indianapolis;  B,  B,  Clark,  grand  chief  conductor. 
Order  of  Railway  Conductors,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  James 
Duncan,  general  secretary  Granite  Cutters'  International 
Association  of  America,  Quincy,  Mass.:  Daniel  J.  Keefe, 
president  International  Longshoremen,  Marine  and  Trans- 
port Workers'  Association,  Detroit,  Mich.;  Warren  S.  Stone, 
grand  chief  International  Brotherhood  cH  Locomotive  En- 
gineers, Cleveland:  P.  H.  Morrissey,  grand  master  Brother- 
hood Railroad  Trainmen,  Cleveland;  William  D.  Mahon, 
president  Amalgamated  Association  of  Street-Railway  £m- 

Sloyees  of  America.  Detroit;  William  J.  Bowen,  president 
iricklayers'  and  Masons'  International  Union,  Indianapolis; 
.  J.  Hannahan,  grand  master  Brotherhood  Locomotive 
_^iremen.  Peoria,  111.;  James  O'Connell,  president  Inter- 
national Association  of  Machinists,  Washington.  D.  C;  John 
P.  Tobin,  general  president  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union, 
Boston;  Joseph  F.  Valentine,  president  Iron  Molders'  Union 
of  North  America,  Cincinnati:  James  M.  Lynch,  president 
International  Typoitraphical  Union,  Indianapolis;  Denis  A. 
Hayes,  president  Glass  Bottle  Blowers'  Association  of  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada,  Philadelphia;  William  Huber.  president 
United  Brotherhood  of  Carpasten  and  Joinen  01  Amoica, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


ti 


The  president  of  the  federation  is  Atigust  Bel- 
mont; 'vice-presidents,  Samuel  Gompers,  Oscar 
S.  Straus;  chairman  executive  coimcil,  Ralph  M. 
Easley.  Secretary,  Samuel  B.  Donnelly,  office 
281  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


SERVICE      REFORM 

1881.     Object,    "To 


NA-nONAL      CIVIL 
LEAGUE:    Organized    in 

advance  the  cause  of  civil-service  reform  in  the 
United  States."  (See  Civil-Sbrvicb  Reform.) 
President,  Dr.  D.  C.  Oilman,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Secretary,  Elliot  H.  Goodwin,  79  Wall  Street,  New 
York. 

HATIOITAL  CURFEW  ASSOCIATIOH:  Found- 
ed by  Alex.  Hogeland  in  1889.  It  agitates  for 
the  ringing  of  the  curfew,  after  which  children 
found  unaccompanied  on  the  streets  are  liable  to 
arrest.  It  has  been  adopted  in  over  4,000  cities 
and  towns  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and 
a  decrease  of  crime  is  claimed  in  these  places  from 

o  to  80  per  cent.  Corresponding  Secretary,  Rev, 
H.  Bradford,  1753  Park  Roaid,  Washington, 

.  C. 


I 


R ATIOR AL  DIRECT  LEGISLATION  LEAGUE 

(founded  1896) :  See  Direct  Legislation,  p.  385. 
President,  Eltweed  Pomeroy.  Secretary,  G.  H. 
Strobell,  Kinney  and  Orchard  Streets,  Newark. 
N.J. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION  (Gnat 

Britain):  Established  in  188^, to  promote  a  sys- 
tem of  national  education  wmch  shall  be  efficient, 
progressive,  unsectarian,  and  under  popular  con- 
trol. Its  constitution  and  policy  are  controlled 
by  a  council  of  300  members.  President,  Rt. 
Hon.  A.  H.  D.  Acland.  Secretaries,  Mr.  A.  J. 
Mundella  and  Mr.  T.  E.  Minshall.  Offices,  Caxton 
House,  Westminster,  S.  W.,  Eng. 

NATIONAL  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION:  Or- 
ganized under  the  name  of  National  Teachers' 
Association  in  1857.  Object:  To  further  and 
shape  national  educational  aims  and  progress. 
The  annual  meetings  previous  to  1884  were 
small  in  numbers,  averaging  about  300  mem- 
bers; since  1884  the  annual  conventions  have 
averaged  more  than  6,000  members;  since  1895 
the  average  annual  membership  has  been  nearly 
10,000.  The  establishment  by  Congress  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States  and  of 
the  office  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  was 
secured  through  the  earlv  efforts  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  recent  special  committee  reports  in- 
dicate the  lines  of  investigation  which,  in  addition 
to  the  work  of  its  annual  conventions,  have  made 
the  association  the  most  important  educational 
organization  in  the  world.  The  forty-four  an- 
nual volumes  of  Proceedings,  including  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  International  Congresses  of  Ed- 
ucation, constitute  the  chief  publications  of  the 
association,  and  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  the 
most  valuable  library  of  educational  literature 
extant.  Congress  has  enacted  a  new  charter 
of  incorporation  under  the  name  of  "National 
Education  Association  of  the  U.  S.,"  which  was 
adopted  July  10,  1907,  at  the  annual  meeting, 
and  became  operative  at  once.  According  to  this 
charter,  the  association  has  seventeen  different 
departments:  National  Council  of  Education 
and  departments  of  Kindergarten  Education, 
Elementary  Education,  Secondary  Education, 
Higher  Education,  Normal  Schools,' Superintend- 
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ence,  Manual  Trainine,  Art  Education,  Mtisic 
Education,  Business  Education,  Child  Study, 
Physical  Education,  Science  Instruction,  School 
Administration,  Special  Education,  Indian  Edu- 
cation, Library  Department.  Secretary,  Irwin 
Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. 

NATIORAL  HOUSEHOLD  ECOHOHIC  ASSO- 
CIATION, THE :  This  association  was  incorporated 
March  i6,  1893,  imder  the  name  of  the  National 
Columbian  Household  Economic  Association,  but 
at  its  meeting  in  April,  1894,  the  word  Columbian 
was  dropt  from  its  name.  The  object  of  the  as- 
sociation, as  declared  in  its  constitution,  is: 

I.  To  kwalcen  the  public  mind  to  the  importance  of  estab- 
liihing  bureaus  of  information  where  there  can  be  an  exchange 
of  wants  and  needs  between  employer  and  employed,  in  every 
department  of  home  and  social  life.  i.  To  promote  among 
members  of  the  association  a  more  scientific  loiowledge  of  the 
economic  value  of  various  foods  and  fuels;  a  more  intelligent 
understanding  of  correct  plumbing  and  diainage  in  our  homes, 
as  well  as  need  for  pure  water  and  good  light  in  a  sanitarily 
built  house.  3.  To  secure  skilled  labor  in  every  department 
in  our  homes,  and  to  organize  schools  of  household  science  and 
service. 

The  management  is  vested  in  aboard  of  sixteen 
directors,  with  headquarters  in  Chicago.but  com- 
I>osed  of  members  from  all  states.  The  associa- 
tion holds  annual  meetings,  and  has  the  follow- 
ing standing  committees: 

I.  Committee  on  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Home  Correct 
Plumbing  and  Ventilation,  Light  Heat,  etc.  The  duties  of 
this  committee  shall  be  to  establish  home  science  dubs  and  to 
make  a  study  of  sanitary  science. 

s.  Committee  on  Cooking  Schools,  Industrial  Schools, 
Housekeepers'  Emergency  Bureau,  Cooperative  Laundries, 
Cooperative  Bakeries.  Training  School  for  Servants,  Kitchen 
Gardens  and  Public  Kindergartens.  Diet  Kitchens,  Hothen* 
and  Nurse  Girls'  classes,  and  Training  School  for  Nurses. 
The  duties  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  keep  itself  informed 
of  the  work  of  each  school  and  institution,  and  to  direct  all 
who  wish  to  know  where  and  at  what  hour  one  may  visit 
these  schools. 

3.  Committee  on  Pood  Supply.  The  duties  of  this  com- 
mittee shall  be  to  prepare  a  descriptive  list  of  wholesale  and 
retail  foods,  such  as  meat,  vegetables,  butter,  eggs,  etc.;  to 
compare  New  York  and  Chicago  with  other  markets,  and 
furnish  statements  of  what  articles  of  food  are  most  desir- 
able to  buy,  either  in  large  or  small  quantities,  with  household 
recipes  for  cooking  and  all  other  matters  relating  to  house- 
hold economics. 

4t.  Committee  on  Housekeepers'  Clubs.  The  duties  of 
this  committee  shall  be  to  formulate  plans  to  simplify  house- 
work in  village  communities,  to  suggest  plans  for  cooperation 
in  laundries,  bakeries,  and  Idtcbens.  to  discuss  plans  for 
profitable  market  gardening,  poultry  and  egg-raising  on  a 
small  scale,  and  to  furnish  iiuormation  on  all  topics  connected 
with  housework. 

5.  Committee  on  Sewing.  The  duties  of  this  committee 
shall  be  to  keep  itself  informed  of  the  work  done  in  various 
schools  where  sewing  is  taught,  and  give  outlines  of  the 
methods  used. 

6.  Press  Committee.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  commit- 
tee to  secure  the  publication  of  notes  concerning  the  National 
Household  Economic  Association  in  some  journal  or  periodical 
in  the  north,  south,  east,  west,  and  middle  sections  of  the 
country,  in  order  to  keep  alive  public  interest  in  the  science 
of  household  economics,  each  member  of  the  committee  tak- 
ing charge  of  the  matter  in  her  own  section. 

All  women  may  become  members  of  this  association  by 
the  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  $1. 

The  association  works  mainly  not  by  estab- 
lishing new  clubs,  but  by  inducing  existing 
woman's  clubs  to  estabUsh  departments  of  hou.se- 
hold  economics,  for  the  study  of  how  better  to 
manage  the  home,  educate  better  servants,  have 
more  healthy  food,  etc.  The  honorary  president 
of  the  association  is  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer;  the 
corresponding  secretary,  Mrs.  Alice  J.  Whitney, 
453  Belden  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  Mrs.  Helen 
Cainpbell  {q.  v.)  has  been  appointed  national  lec- 
turer for  the  association,  and  the  syllabus  of  her 
lectures  has  since  been  adopted  as  a  part  of  ibe 


program  of  the  association,  and  ^ves  something 
of  the  scope  of  this  important  subject,  but  cannot 
be  reproduced  here. 

NATIONAL  HOUSING  REFORM  COUNCIL 
FOR  ENGLAND  AND  WALES:  Objects:  The 
council  has  a  well-defined  and  practical  program 
of  municipal  housing  work,  including  the  efficient 
usage  of  existing  powers  under  the  Housing  and 
Public  Health  Acts.  It  strives  also  for  the  ex- 
tension of  these  powers  and  the  granting  of  new 
powers  to  local  authorities  to  enable  them  to 
acquire  municipal  estates,  to  stop  the  process  of 
new  slum  creation  by  proper  methods  of  planning, 
etc.,  etc.  An  Advisory  Committee,  composed  of 
members  of  Parliament  and  leading  housing  re- 
formers, has  been  estabUshed  by  the  efforts  of  the 
council.  Secretary,  Henry  R.  Aldridge,  432, 
West  Strand,  London,  W.  C,  and  Central  Office, 
18,  Dulverton  Road,  Leicester,  England. 

NATIONAL  IRRIGATION  ASSOCIATION:  Or-" 

ganized  1899  by  G.  H.  Maxwell  {q.  v.),  who  con- 
ducted the  campaign  for  irrigation  resulting  in  the 
passage  of  the  National  Irrigation  Act,  1901. 
Secreiory,Gay  E.  Mitchell,  1419  F  Street,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

NATIONAL  LEAGUE  FOR  THE  PROTECTION 
OF  THE  FAHILY:  Formed  in  1881.  Object: 
Promotion  of  better  public  sentiment  and  legisla- 
tion regarding  the  family,  especially  on  marriage 
and  divorce.  The  league  puDlishes  an  important 
anntial  report.  (See  Dikb,  S.  W.)  Secretary, 
Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike,  LL.D.,  Aubumdale,  Mass. 

NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  LEAGUE:  Formed 
in  1894.  Through  its  annual  conferences  it  en- 
ables the  workers  in  behalf  of  municipal  bet- 
terment to  come  into  personal  touch  and  ex- 
change views.  Through  active  committees  the 
league  has  brought  together  groups  of  acknowl- 
edged experts  and  public  men  who  have  formu- 
lated reports  of  great  value  to  students  and 
administrators.  Through  its  executive  officers 
the  league  is  in  constant  touch  with  local  and 
national  movements  concerned  with  municipal 
questions.  Annual  subscription,  $5.  Its  an- 
nual congresses  are  among  the  most  important 
congresses  of  experts  as  to  civic  reform  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  reports  of  these  congresses 
the  most  valuable  statements  upon  these  sub- 
jects. One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  these 
congresses  and  reports  is  the  annual  review  (since 
1894)  of  the  municipal  situation  in  the  leading 
cilies  of  the  country,  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff. (See  Municipal  Progress  in  the  U.  S.) 
Secretary,  Clinton  Rogers  Woodruff,  703  N. 
American  Building,  Philadelphia. 

NATIONAL  PRISON  ASSOCIATION:  Organ- 
ized in  1870.  In  1907  its  name  was  changed  to 
the  American  Prison  Association.  Aims:  The 
reform  of  criminal  law;  preventive  and  reforma- 
tory law;  improvement  of  prison  discipline:  the 
police  force  of  cities.  An  association  of  growing 
importance.  Its  congress  at  Chicago,  1907,  had 
an  attendance  of  540.  It  has  the  following  com- 
mittees and  chairmen  (chosen  1907):  Criminal 
Law  Reform,  Roger  Phelps  Clark,  Binghamton, 
N.  Y. ;  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Work,  T.  B. 
Patton.  Huntingdon,  Pa. ;  Prevention  and  Proba- 
tion, Homer  Folks,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Prison 
Discipline,  M.  M.   Mallary,    Pontiac,    111.;    Di»- 
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chai|;ed  Prisoners,  Joseph  S.  Pugmire,  Toronto; 
Statistics  of  Crime,  S.  J.  Banows,  New  York, 
N.  Y.  General  Secretary,  Amos  W.  Butler,  State 
House,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

NATIONAL    PURITY    FEDERATION,    THE: 

Organized  at  the  National  Purity  Conference  at 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  Oct.,  190  j.  "  Its  object  is  to  unite 
in  national  cooperation  all  those  forces  in  America 
that  are  striving  to  promote  purity  in  the  individ- 
ual and  in  social  relations  through  preventive,  edu- 
cational, reformatory,  rescue,  law  enforcement, 
legislative,  and  sanitary  lines  of  effort.  It  is  in 
every  sense  non-sectarian,  and  is  open  to  all  who 
are  sincerely  and  seriously  striving  to  promote  its 
object."  The  second  conference  was  held  in 
Chicago,  Oct.,  1906;  the  third  in  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.,  Nov.  1907.  President,  B.  S.  Steadwell, 
La  Crosse,  Wis.  Corresponding  Secretary,  Miss 
Hattie  Dickson,  mo  West  Main  Street,  Mar- 
shalltown,  Iowa.  Organ:  The  Light,  published 
^ince  1897)  by  the  president.  (See  Social 
PurityJ 

The  Canadian  Purity  Education  Society  is  a 
branch  of  the  Federation.  Secretary,  Rowena  D. 
S.  Hume,  aa6  Carlton  Street,  Toronto. 

NATIONAL  SECULAR  SOCIETY:  This  society 
works  against  all  creed  or  religious  tests,  practises, 
grants,  recognition,  or  any  connection  whatso- 
ever between  the  State  and  religion.  Secretary, 
Miss  E.  M.  Vance,  3,  Newcastle  Street,  Farringdon 
Street,  London,  E.  C,  England. 

NATIONAL  SUNDAY  LEAGUE  (Gi«at  Britain) : 

Established  1855.  Objects:  The  opening  of  mu- 
seums, art-galleries,  and  libraries  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  and  generally  aims  at  promoting  in- 
tellectual and  elevating  recreation  on  that  day. 
Secretary,  Henry  Mills.  Offices,  ^4,  Red  Lion 
Square,  High  Holbom,  London;  W.  C.,  England. 

NATIONAL  UNION  OF  WOMEN'S  SUFFRAGE 
SOCIETIES:  Objects:  The  society  is  organized  to 
secure  the  parliamentary  enfranchisement  of 
women,  and  advances  the  claim  that  as  the  work 
contributed  by  women  to  the  State  increases  year 
by  year,  the  artificial  disqualification  which  now 
reniers  that  work  more  difficult  should  be  swept 
away.  It  seeks  to  obtain  the  franchise  on  the 
same  lines  as  it  is,  or  may  be,  granted  to  men,  and 
is  persistent  in  memorializing  members  of  Parlia- 
ment and  forming  committees  and  societies  in  its 
area  of  work.  A  conference  of  M.  P.'s  favorable 
to  women's  suffrage  is  usually  held  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  annual  session,  to  promote  the 
introduction  of  a  bill  or  resolution. 

President,  Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett,  LL.D.  Honor- 
ary Secretaries,  Miss  F.  Hardcastle,  M.A.,  and  Miss 
F.  Sterling.  Central  Office,  25,  Victoria  Street,  S. 
W.,  London,  England. 

NATIONAL  UNION  OF  WOMEN  WORKERS 
OF    GREAT    BRITAIN    AND   IRELAND,    THE 

(federated  with  the  International  Council  of 
Women):  Organized  1895.  The  union  is  organ- 
ized in  the  interests  of  no  one  policy,  and  has  no 
power  over  the  organizations  which  constitute  it; 
federated  societies  incur  no  responsibility  on  ac- 
count of  any  action  taken  either  by  the  council  of 
the  union  or  by  any  other  federated  society. 

Objects. — I.  To  promote  sympathy  of  thought 
and  purpose  among  the  women  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 


3.  To  promote  the  social,  civil,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious welfare  of  women. 

3.  To  focus  and  redistribute  information  likely 
to  be  of  service  to  women  workers. 

4 .  To  federate  women's  organi  zations  and  to  en- 
courage and  assist  the  formation  of  local  councils 
and  unions  of  women.  Secretary,  Miss  Norah  E. 
Green,  Parliment  Mansions,  Westminster. 

NATIONAL  VIGILANCE  ASSOCIATION  (Gi«at 

Britain) :  Objects:  The  suppression  of  the  "white 
slave  traffic  '  and  the  repression  of  criminal  vice 
and  public  immoraUty.  National  committees 
have  been  formed  in  every  country  in  Europe,  in 
the  Argentine,  Egypt,  and  South  Africa,  to  co- 
operate in  dealing  with  the  evil  in  question. 
Secretary,  W.  A.  Coote.  Office,  St.  Mary's  Cham- 
bers, 161,  Strand,  W.  C,  London,  England. 

NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  LABOR  LEAGUE 
(Great  Britain).:  Formed  1906.  Objects:  To 
form  an  organization  of  women  to  work  for  inde- 
pendent labor  representation  in  connection  with 
the  Labor  Party,  and  to  obtain  direct  labor  repre- 
sentation of  women  in  Parliament  and  on  all 
local  bodies. 

The  members  of  the  society  work  with  the  La- 
bor Party  locally  and  nationally,  and  help  Labor 
candidates  in  local  and  parliamentary  elections. 
They  educate  themselves  on  political  and  social 
questions  by  means  of  meetings,  discussions,  dis- 
tribution of  leaflets,  etc.  They  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  work  of  the  Poor  Law  Guardians, 
educational  bodies,  distress  committees,  registra- 
tion of  voters,  town,  district,  and  county  council- 
ors, and  members  of  Parliament:  work  to  secure 
the  full  rights  of  citizenship  for  all  women  and  men. 

President,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Macdonald.  Honorary 
Secretary,  Mrs.  F.  Macpherson,  B.A.,  34,  St. 
Thomas's  Mansions,  Westminster  Bridge,  London. 

NATIONALISM:  The  American  name  for  the 
economic  ideal,  pictured  in  Edward  Bellamy's 
novel,   "Looking  Backward,"   and  also  to  the 

reform  movement  that  arose  in  connection  with 
this  book.     Says  Mr.  Bellamy: 

This  plan  is  called  nationalism  because  it  proceeds  by  the 
nationalization  of  industries,  including,  as  minor  applications 
of  the  same  principle,  the  municipalization  and  State  control 
of  localized  businesses. 

Socialism  implies  the  socialisinfr  of  industry.  This  may 
or  may  not  be  based  upon  the  national  or^amsm,  and  may 
or  may  not  imply  economic  ec^uality.  As  compared  with 
socialism,  nationalism  is  a  definition  not  in  the  sense  of  opposi- 
tion or  exclusion,  but  of  a  preciaion  rendered  necessary  by  a 
cloud  of  vague  and  disputed  implications  historically  attached 
to  the  former  word. 

Nationalists  put  deep  emphasis  upon  the  ne- 
cessity for  economic  equality.  Some  socialists  do 
likewise,  but  some  do  not.  In  this  respect,  and 
in  its  starting  from  a  distinctly  national  basis,  lies 
its  difference  from  socialism. 

The  Nationalist  movement  in  the  United 
States  dates  from  Dec.  i,  1888,  when  the  first 
Nationalist  club  was  organized  in  Boston.  The 
idea  of  the  movement,  as  well  as  the  name, 
sprang  from  a  suggestion  in  Edward  Bellamy's 
novel,  "  Looking  Backward,"  the  book  which 
describes  Boston  as  the  author  be- 
m^  lieves  it  would  be  under  nationalism 

HrrtClub  ^  *«  yf*r,  '°°°-,  (See  "Loo.king 
Backward.  )  A  club  of  business 
men  had  been  formed  the  previous 

autumn,  whose  motto  was,  "Spread  the  Book"; 

but  finding  unexpected  success  and  interest,  the 
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Nationalist  movement  was  conceived  and  the 
first  club  organized.  The  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment were  Cyrus  WiUard,  Sylvester  Baxter, 
Charles  E.  Bowers,  A.  T.  Devereux,  Edward  S. 
Huntington,  Henry  W.  Austin,  Miss  Anna  Page, 
and  others,  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy  himself  being 
in  correspondence  with  the  movers.  The  first 
officers  oi  the  first  club  were  Charles  E.  Bowers, 
president;  Edward  Bellamy,  first  vice-president; 
C.  F.  WiUard,  secretary.  The  following  declara- 
tion of  principles  was  adopted : 

The  principle  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Humanity  is  one  of  the 
eternal  truths  that  govern  the  world's  progress  on  lines  which 
distinguish  human  nature  from  brute  nature. 

The  principle  of  competition  is  simply  the  application  of 
the  brutal  law  of  the  survival  of  the  strongest  and  moat  cun- 
ning. 

Tnerefore,  so  long  as  competition  continues  to  be  the  ruling 
factor  in  our  industrial  system,  the  highest  development  of  the 
individual  cannot  be  reached,  the  loftiest  aims  of  humanity 
cannot  be  realized. 

No  truth  can  avail  unless  practically  applied.  Therefore, 
those  who  seek  the  welfare  of  man  must  endeavor  to  suppress 
the  system  founded  on  the  brute  principle  of  competition 
and  put  in  its  place  another  based  on  the  nobler  principle  of 
association. 

But  in  striving  to  apply  this  nobler  and  wiser  principle 
to  the  complex  conditions  of  modem  life,  we  advocate  no 
sudden  or  ill-considered  changes;  we  make  no  war  upon 
individuals;  we  do  not  censure  those  who  have  accumulated 
immense  fortunes  simply  by  carrying  to  a  logical  end  the  false 
prindple  on  which  business  is  now  based. 

The  combinations,  trusts,  and  syndicates  of  which  the 
people  at  present  complain  demonstrate  the  practicabitity  of 
our  basic  principle  of  association.  We  merely  seek  to  push 
this  principle  a  little  further  and  have  all  industries  operated 
in  the  interest  of  all  by  the  nation — the  people  organized — 
the  organic  unity  of  the  whole  people. 

The  present  industrial  system  proves  itself  wrong  by  the 
immense  wrongs  it  produces;  it  proves  itself  absurd  by  the 
immense  waste  of  energy  and  material  which  is  admitted 
to  be  its  concomitant.  Against  this  system  we  raise  our 
protest:  for  the  abolition  ot  the  slavery  it  has  wrought  and 
would  perpetuate,  we  pledge  our  best  efforts. 

In  May,  1889,  the  magazine,  The  Nationalist, 
was  started  and  continued  two  years.  Great 
interest  was  manifested,  and  clubs  were  started 
all  over  the  Union,  particularly  in  California.  In 
Jan.,  1891,  Mr.  Edward  Bellamy  started  The  New 
Nation,  a  weekly  published  in  the  interests  of  the 
movement.  This  continued  two  years.  In  Jan., 
1 801,  the  secretary  reported  162  clubs. 

The  movement  in  certain  places  early  took  a 
political  channel.  In  one  electoral  district  in 
California  in  1890  a  Nationalist  candidate  polled 
1,000  votes.  Rhode  Island  put  out  a  Nation- 
alist state  ticket.  The  movement,  however, 
politically  early  passed  into  the  People's  Party 
movement  (which  see) . 

Mr.  Bellamy's  novel  has  had,  in  this  cotmtry 
alone,  a  sale  of  some  half  a  million  copies,  and 
everywhere  scattered  the  seeds  of  nationalistic 
thought. 

Edward  Bellamv  has  described  the  aims  of 
Nationalism  as  follows: 

We  who  call  ourselves  Nationalists  believe  that  the  solu^ 

tion  of  the  industrial  and  social  question  is  to  be  found,  and 

is  only  to  be  found,  in  the  logical  evolution  of  the  idea  on 

which  this  nation  is  based,  which  is  that  of  a 

union  of  the  people  in  order  to  use  the  collec- 

Pf{]ig|p2gg     tive  strength  for  the  common  welfare.     We 

■I        iiiiiT     consider  that  this  idea  has  always  logically 

*"*'"''•'*     involved,  when  the  time  should  be  ripe,  the 

nationalization  of  industry  with  a  complete 

provision  for  the  employment  and  mainteriance 

of  the  people.     When  it  shall  in  this  manner  have  completed 

its  evolution  the  nation  will  be,  according  to  the  hope  and 

belief  of  the  Nationalists,  a  ^reat  partnership  for  the  general 

business  of  supporting  and  enjoying  life,  in  which  all  the  people 

shall  be  equal  partners.     It  will  be  a  universal  insurance 

company,  guaranteeing  all  its  members  against  injustice, 

oppression,  sickness,  age,  accident,  and  disability  of  every 

sort.     It  will  be  a  mighty  trust,  holding  the  total  asseU 

of  society — moral,  intellectual,  and  natural^ — not  only  for  the 

benefit  of  the  present,  but  in  the  interests  of  future  generations 


and  for  the  ultimate  weal  of  the  race,  and  looking  to  the  ends 
of  the  worid  and  the  judgment  of  God.  The  membership  of 
an  individual  in  this  great  partnership,  with  all  the  rights 
it  implies,  will  be  absolutely  fixt  by  the  fact  of  his  birth;  the 
part  ne  plavs  in  its  affairs  being  determined  by  his  faculties 
and  aptitudes. 

There  is  nothing  essentially  new  about  the  project  of  a 
society  based  upon  and  illustrating  brotherly  relatiotu  and 
obligations  among  men.  The  eventual  realization  of  such  a 
state  of  affairs  has  been  the  dream  of  humanity  in  all  ages. 
Men  have  always  acknowledged,  even  the  most  unjust,  that 
if,  instead  of  contending  with  one  another  for  the  means  of 
livelihood,  human  beings  could  only  be  induced  to  unite  their 
powers  to  secure  and  share  a  common  welfare,  the  world 
would  not  only  be  a  great  deal  better  and  a  great  deal  happier, 
but  likewise  a  great  deal  richer  than  it  ever  has  been. 
^  Heretofore,  nowever,  in  the  history  of  mankind  the  prac- 
tical obstacles  to  such  a  chaii^e  offered  by  existing  conditions 
and  institutions  have  been  insuperable.  It  is  the  claim  of 
NatioiuUists  that  these  conditions  have  so  changed  and  are 
so  rapidly  changing  to-day  as  to  render  not  only  possible, 
but  in  the  near  future  probable,  a  transformation  01  society 
which  a  generation  ago  it  would  have  been  chimerical  to 
expect  within  any  calculable  period. 

In  view  of  the  present  extraordinary  business  sittiation, 
the  unprecedented  and  portentous  tendency  of  capita],  the 
excusably  alarmed  and  exasperated  attitude  of  the  masses 
of  the  people,  we  hold  it  not  absurd  to  say  that  men  now  in 
middle  age  may  live  to  see  the  present  system  give  place  to 
that  grand  industrial  partnership  of  all  for  all  which  is  the 
destined  and  sole  possible  solution  of  all  labor  problems  and 
all  social  questions. 

The  greatest  industrial  revolution  in  history — greater  by 
far  in  its  destined  consequences  than  the  overthrow  of  the 
slave  system  at  the  Soutti — is  the  present  tendency  to  the 
monopolizing  of  the  field  of  industry  and  commerce  by  the 
great,  capitalist  organizations.  The  innumerable  small  busi- 
ness concerns  which  used  to  divide  up  every  industry  and  trade 
are  enduring  a  war  of  extermination  at  the  hands  of  the  great 
combinations  of  capital.  The  business  of  the  people,  which 
used  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  is  passiii^  out  of  their 
hands  into  those  of  a  small  number  of  monopolists.  It  is  in 
vain  that  we  cry  "Haiti"  to  this  tendency.  The  economic 
necessities  underlying  and  compelling  the  movement  toward 
the  consolidation  of  Dusiness  are  irresistible  and  beyond  the 
power  of  legislatures  to  dam  up  with  any  quantity  of  statutes. 

Americans  who  think  are  already  beginning  to  see,  and  all 
Americans  soon  will  be  forced  to  see,  that  there  are  only  two 
alternatives  before  the  nation — either  it  must  consent  to  turn 
over  its  industries,  its  entire  business — and  that  means  its 
social  and  political  liberties  as  well — to  a  few  hundred 
billionaires,  or  it  must  assume  control  of  them  itself;  that  is 
to  say,  it  must  nationalize  them.  Plutocracy  or  nationalism 
is  the  choice  which,  within  a  dozen  years,  at  the  rate  things 
now  are  going,  the  American  people  will  have  wholly  com- 
mitted themselves  to.  Can  any  one  who  has  faith  in  the 
people  have  any  doubt  as  to  what  the  choice  between  these 
alternatives  will  be? 

In  regard  to  the  Nationalist  program  for  in- 
troducing their  ideas,  Mr.  Bellamy  writes  in  The 
Forum  (March,  1894): 

Revolutions,  however  peaceful  they  may  be,  do  not  follow 
prearranged  plans,  but  make  channels  for  themselves,  of 
which  we  may  at  best  predict  the  general  direc- 
tion and  outcome.     Meanwhile   Nationalists 
Thft  would  prepare  the  way  by  a  step-by-step  ex- 

Tationalilt  ^o^ion  of  the  public  conduct  of  btisiness,  which 
"  shall  go  as  fast  or  as  slow  as  public  opinion 

riOgnm      truiy  determine. 

In  making  any  industry  or  service  public 
business,  two  ends  should  be  kept  equally  in 
view,  viz.:  first,  the  benefit  of  the  public  by  more  cheap, 
efficient,  and  honest  service  or  commodities;  and  second,  but 
as  an  end  in  every  way  e<]ually  important,  the  immediate 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  workers  taken  over  from 
private  into  public  service.  As  to  the  first  point,  whenever 
a  service  or  business  is  taken  over  to  be  publicly  conducted, 
it  should  be  managed  strictly  at  cost ;  that  is  to  say,  the  service 
or  product  should  be  furnished  at  the  lowest  cost  that  will 
pay  the  expense  and  proper  charges  of  the  business.  Nation- 
alism contemplates  making  all  production  for  use  and  not 
for  profit,  and  every  nationalized  business  should  be  a  step 
in  that  direction  by  eliminating  profit  so  far  as  it  is  concemea. 

As  to  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  workers, 
which  is  the  other  and  equal  end  to  be  sought  in  all  cases 
of  nationalizing  a  business,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  State 
should  show  itself  the  model  employer.  Moderate  hours  of 
labor,  h^thful  and  safe  conditions,  with  provision  for  sick- 
ntos.  accident,  and  old  age,  and  a  system  for  the  admission, 
promotion,  and  discharge  of  employees  strictly  based  on  merit, 
and  absolutely  exclusive  of  all  capricious  personal  inter- 
ference for  political  or  other  reasons,  should  characterize  all 
publicly  conducted  business  from  the  start.  In  particular 
cases,  such  as  the  clothing  manufacture  now  so  largely  carried 
on  by  sweaters*  slaves,  decent  wages  and  conditions  might 
temporarily  raise  the  price  of  ready-made  clothing.     If  it 
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did,  it  would  only  ahow  how  necessary  it  had  been  to  make 
the  business  a  State  inono|>oly;  and  we  may  add  that,  on 
erounds  of  httmanity,  this  is  one  of  the  fiist  tliat  should 
be  brought  under  pubUc  management. 

As  to  the  general  question  of  the  order  in  which  different 
branches  of  business  should  be  nationalized,  or  (which  is  the 
same  thing)  brought  under  municipal  or  State  control,  owner- 
ship, and  operation.  Nationalists  generally  agree  that  char- 
tered businesses  of  all  sorts,  which,  as  holding  public  fran- 
chises, are  already  quasi-public  services, 
should    first    receive   attention.     Under  this 

Xr,  B*I-  head  come  telegraphs  and  telepbcmes,  rail- 
|.__i.  a-_-  roads,  both  local  and  general,  municipal  light- 
*•"•'■  "»"-  ing,  water-works,  fer^es,  and  the  Va.  The 
VMBt  railroads  alone  employ  some  800,000  men, 
and  the  employees  in  the  other  businesses 
mentioned  may  raise  that  figure  to  1,000,000, 
repnsenting,  perhaps,  a  total  population  of  4,000,000;  cer- 
tainly a  lather  big  slice  of  the  nation  to  begin  with.  These 
businesses  would  carry  with  them  others.  For  example,  the 
nilroads  are  the  largest  consumers  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
national  operation  of  them  would  naturally  carry  with  it  the 
national  operation  of  the  larger  part  of  the  iron  business. 
There  are  atwut  500.000  ironworkers  in  the  country,  implying 
a  population  of  perhaps  a,ooo,ooo  dependent  on  the  industry, 
and  making,  with  the  railroad  and  other  employees  and  their 
dependents,  some  6.000.000  persons.  The  same  logic  would 
apply  to  the  mining  of  coal,  with  which,  as  carrier  and  chief 
consumer,  the  railroads  are  as  dosely  identified. 

The  necescity  of  preserving  what  is  left  of  our  forests  will 
•oon  force  all  the  states  to  go  into  the  forestry  business,  which 
may  well  be  the  beginning  of  public  operation  of  the  lumber 
industry.  If  our  fast  vanishing  fisheries  are  to  be  protected, 
not  merely  national  supervision,  but  national  operation,  will 
soon  be  necessary. 

In  the  field  of  general  business,  the  trusts  and  syndicates, 
which  have  so  largely  stimulated  the  popular  demand  for 
nationalism,  have  also  greatly  simplified  its  progress.  When- 
ever the  managers  of  any  department  of  ^mdustry  or  com- 
merce have,  in  defiance  01  law  and  public  interest,  formed  a 
monopoly,  what  is  more  just  and  proper  than  that  the  people 
themselves,  through  their  agents,  should  take  up  and  con- 
duct the  business  in  question  at  cost?  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  leading  branches  of  production  have  now 
been  "syndicated,"  it  wul  be  seen  that  this  suggestion,  fully 
carried  out,  would  go  far  toward  completing  the  plan  ot 
nationalization. 

Meanwhile  the  same  process  would  be  gcnng  on  upon  other 
lines.  Foreign  governments  which  have  large  armies,  in 
order  to  secure  quality  and  cheapness,  usually  manufacture 
their  soldiers'  clothing,  rations,  and  various  supplies  in  gov- 
eroment  factories.  The  British  Government,  which  is  most 
like  our  own,  was  forced,  by  the  swindling  of  contractois,  to  go 
into  making  clothing  for  the  soldiers  in  the  Crimean  War, 
and  has  since  kept  it  up  with  most  admirable  results.  If  our 
government  had  manmoctured  the  soldiera'  supplies  in  the 
Civil  War  it  would  have  saved  a  vast  sum  of  money.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  it  should  forthwith  begin  to  manufacture 
dothing  and  other  necessaries  for  its  soldiera  and  sailors, 
and  for  any  other  of  its  employees  who  might  choose  to  be  so 
served,  as  it  is  safe  to  say  all  would;  for  goods  as  represented, 
proof  against  adulteration,  and  furnished  at  cost,  would  be  a 
godsend  even  to  the  millionaire  in  these  days  of  knavish  trade. 
The  policy  of  supplying  the  needs  of  government  employees 
witii  the  product  of  publicly  conducted  industries  would 
bring  about  the  whole  productive  and  distributive  plan  of 
nationalism  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  employees  in- 
creased. 

Among  special  lines  of  buraness,  which  ought  at  once  to  be 
brought  under  public  management,  are  the  liquor  traffic  and 
fire-  and  life-insurance.  It  is  proposed  that  every  state  should 
immcNliately  monopolize  the  nquor  traffic  within  its  borders, 
and  open  places  of  sale  in  such  localities  as  desire  them.  The 
liquon  should  be  sold  at  cost — that  is  to  say.  at  rates  to  pay 
all  expenses  of  the  system — ^by  state  afents,  whose  compensa- 
tion should  be  fixt  without  ruation,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the 
amount  of  sales.  This  plan  would  eliminate  desire  of  profit 
as  a  motive  to  stimulate  salea,  would  insure  a  strict  regard  to 
all  conditions  and  requirements  of  the  law,  and  would  guar- 
antee pure  liquors.  Pending  the  nationalisation  of  the  manu^ 
facture  of  liquon.  the  ^nerol  government  need  be  called 
on  only  for  a  transportation  law  protecting  the  states  against 
illegal  deliveries  within  their  bordera. 

As  to  state  life-  and  fire-insurance,  this  undertaking  would 
need  no  plant  and  no  bacldng  save  the  state's  credit  on  lon^- 
tested  calculations  of  risks.  It  would  be  done  at  cost,  in 
state  buildings,  by  low-salaried  officials,  and  without  any 
sort  of  competitive  or  advertising  expenses.  This  would 
mean  a  saviiig  to  fire- insurers  of  at  least  15  per  cent  in  pre- 
miums and  of  at  least  50  per  cent  tolife-insurera,  and  would, 
above  all,  give  insurance  that  was  not  itself  in  need  of 
being  reinsured. 

When  private  plants  are  taken  over  by  a  city,  state,  or 
nation,  they  should,  of  course,  be  paid  for;  the  basis  of 
valuation  being  the  present  cost  of  a  plant  of  equal  utility. 
This  subiect  of  compensation  should  be  considered  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  ultimate  effect  of  nationalism  will  be  the  ex- 
tinction of  all  economic  superiorities,  however  derived. 


The  organization  of  the  unemployed  on  a  basis  of  state- 
supervised  cooperation  is  an  urgent  undertaking,  in  line  with 
the  program  of  nationalism.  The  unemployed  represent  « 
labor  force  which  only  lacks  organization  to  be  abundantly 
self-sustaining.  It  is  the  duty  and  interest  of  the  state  to  so 
organize  the  unemployed,  according  to  their  several  trades 
and  aptitudes — the  women  workers  as  well  as  the  men — 
that  their  support  shall  be  provided  for  out  of  their  01m 

eroduct,  which  should  not  go  upon  the  market  for  sale,  but 
B  wholly  consumed  within  the  circle  of  the  producers,  thus 
in  no  way  deranging  outside  prices  or  wa^es.  This  plan 
contemplates  the  unemployed  problem  as  being  a  permanent 
one,  with  periods  of  special  aggravation,  and  as  therefore 
demanding  for  solution  a  permanent  and  elastic  provision  for 
a  circle  of  production  and  consumption  complete  in  itself  and 
independent  of  the  commercial  system.  There  is  no  other 
method  for  dealing  with  the  unemployed  problem  which 
does  not  mock  it. 

In  proportion  as  the  industries,  commerce,  and  general 
business  of  the  country  are  publidy  organized,  the  sources 
of  the  power  and  means  d  the  growth  of  the  plutocracy, 
which  depend  upon  the  control  and  revenues  of  industry,  will 
be  undermined  and  cut  off.  In  the  same  measure,  obviously, 
the  regulation  of  the  employment  of  the  people  and  the  means 
of  providing  for  their  maintenance  will  pass  under  their 
collective  control.  To  complete  the  plan  of  nationalism, 
by  carrying  out  its  guaranty  of  equal  maintenance  to  all, 
with  employment  according  to  fitness,  will  require  only  a 
process  01  systematization  and  equalizing  of  conditions  under 
an  already  unified  administration. 

Rbvised  by  thb  Latb  Edward  Bellamy. 

(For  the  objections  to  Nationalism,  see  Social- 
ism; section  Objections  to.) 

RBrsKBNcas:  Looking  Backward,  by  Edward  Bellamy, 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1887:  Tht  Program  cflkfNatimuU- 
ists.oy  Edward  Bellamy,  reprinted  from  Tk4  Formm  for 
March,  1894;  PrincifUs  and  Pnrposts  of  Nationalism,  an 
address  by  Edward  Bellamy,  delivered  in  Tremont  Temple, 
Boston,  Dec.  19. 1889. 

NATIOHALIZATIOH  OF  THE  LIQUOR  TRAF- 
FIC: It  has  been  proposed  by  the  Nationalists  in 
America  (see  Nationalism)  to  meet  the  enor- 
mous evils  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  putting  the 
whole  traffic  into  the  hands  of  the  government 
and  having  liquor  sold  under  strict  regulations,  by 
government  officials,  in  government  dispensaries, 
and  at  cost.  It  is  in  this  last  respect  that  the 
Nationalist  plan  differs  radically  from  the  dispen- 
sary system  (<7,  t;.),  from  the  Norwegian  system 
(o.  v.),  and  from  all  similar  plans.  All  these 
plans  provide  for  some  one's  making  a  profit 
from  the  sale  of  liquor.  Nationalists,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintain  that  so  long  as  there  is  a 
profit  in  the  liquor  traffic  some  one  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  extension  of  the  traffic,  and  that, 
conversely,  the  one  way  to  kill  the  traffic  is  to  kill 
the  profits  in  it.  They  argue  that  this  applies  to 
government  sales  as  well  as  to  private  sales.  It 
will  not  do,  they  affirm,  to  allow  even  the  gov- 
ernment to  make  profits  out  of  liquor,  for  if  the 
government  has  an  "interest"  in  the  sales,  it  will 
lead  to  corruption.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  gov- 
ernment made  no  profit  out  of  the  sales,  it  would 
be  nobody's  interest  to  sell,  and  therefore  the 
strictest  regulations  concerning  its  sale  could  be 
both  enacted  and  enforced.  Sales  could  then  be 
restricted  to  very  limited  hours;  they  could  be 
made  only  to  registered  people  or  hotel  guests,  so 
that  men  could  neither  buy  much  at  one  place  nor 
go  from  place  to  place  and  get  a  little.  They 
could  be  absolutely  prohibited  to  minors,  to  peo- 
ple whom  physicians  or  their  families  declared 
unable  to  dnnk  in  moderation,  etc.  Yet  the 
plan  would  allow  other  adults  to  drink  in  mod- 
eration who  wish  to  do  so.  This,  Natioiudists 
ui'ge,  is  the  best  law  that  can  to-day  be  enforced. 
Prohibition  (</.  v.)  they  declare  to  lie,  in  our  large 
cities  and  even  in  most  states,  at  present  imprac- 
ticable. The  sale  of  liquor  by  government  dis- 
pensaries, they  claim,  in  South  Carolina,  Sweden, 
etc.,  has  proved  practical,  and  the  best  way  to 
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restrict  the  traffic,  and  abolish  its  grossest  evils. 
Only  the  Nationalists  would  go  one  step  further 
and  prevent  even  govemment  from  having  any 
interest  in  the  concern.  To  sell  liquor  at  cost, 
the  Nationalists  claim,  would  not  in- 
duce people  to  drink  more,  by  ma- 
king liquor  cheaper;  in  the  first  place, 
because  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that 
liquor  would  be  cheaper.  The  cheap- 
er forms  of  liquor  are  sold  in  such  vast  quantities 
to-day,  and  with  such  vile  adulterations,  that 
they  can  be  sold  very  cheap,  and  at  such  a  low 
margin  of  profit  (the  total  stun  of  the  profits, 
however,  being  enormous)  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  government  could  sell  its  limited  quantities, 
which  would  be  free  from  cheap  adulterations,  at 
any  less  price  than  to-day,  and  yet  cover  the  cost. 
Cost  price,  therefore,  would  not  necessarily  be  a 
lower  price.  Even  if  the  price  were  slightly 
lower,  the  Nationalists  urge  that  the  small  dif- 
ference would  scarcely  increase  temptation  at 
all,  because  few,  if  any,  except  those  wholly 
without  money,  are  deterred  from  drink  by  the 
price.  Again,  govemment  sales  of  liquors  to  reg- 
istered persons  would  check  all  or  almost  all  the 
treating  that  is  to-day  one  of  the  greatest  forms 
of  the  evil.  The  great  argument  for  this  system 
is,  however,  that  it  would  at  once  cut  oS  enor- 
mous money  interest  in  the  liquor  trafRc  which 
to-day  buys  legislatures,  corrupts  politics,  de- 
moralizes the  community,  prevents  temperance 
legislation,  or  mocks  its  enforcement.  (See  Tem- 
perance.) 

NATURAL  MOirOPOLIES:  This  is  a  phrase 
that  has  come  into  general  use,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  for  that  class  of  monopolies  which 
are  asserted  by  the  users  of  the  phrase  to  have 
become  monopolies  on  account  of  some  inherent 
property.  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  who  perhaps  has 
done  more  than  any  other  writer  to  give  cur- 
rency to  the  phrase,  says  ("Socialism  and  Social 
Reform,"  pp.  262-300): 

Monopolies  may  be  divided  into  two  main  classes — natural 
and  artificial;  and  natural  monopolies  again  may  be  divided 
into  two  subclasses,  namely,  first,  those  businesses  which  are 
monopolies  by  virtue  of  the  guahties  inherent  in  the  business 
itself;  and  second,  those  businesses  which  are  monopolies  by 
reason  of  the  fact  that  the  supply  of  the  raw  material  upon 
which  they  are  based  is  so  limited  in  area  that  the  entire 
supply  can  be  acquired  by  a  single  combination  of  men. 

Natuial  monopolies  of  the  firet  class  are  the  natural  monopo- 
lies ordinarily  discust,  and  they  include  the  means  of  com- 
munication and   transportation,  as   well    as 
the  lightixu;  service  by  gas  or  electricity  of 
Cliaraoter-   cities.     Railways,  waterways,  irrigation  works, 
I     A.  telegraphs,    telephones,    are    especially     im- 

uanoa       portant.     But  street-car  lines,  whether  they 
are  surface  lines,  subways,  or  elevated  rail- 
ways, and  the  means  of  lighting  cities,   are 
scarcely  less  so.     These  are  all  primary  businesses  in  modem 
society;  businesses  of  every  other  Idnd  are  dependent  upon 
them.  .  .  . 

Natural  monopolies  of  the  second  class  are  those  which 
become  monopolies  because  the  supply  of  raw  materials, 
consisting  of  natural  treasures,  is  so  limited  that  it  can  all  be 
acquired  by  a  single  combination  of  men.  Anthracite  coal 
has  been  cited  as  an  illustration:  other  similar  cases  could  be 
instanced.  It  is  said  that  it  has  been  possible  to  purchase 
practically  the  entire  supply  of  some  raw  materials  found 
among  barbarous  or  seraibarbarous  peooles;  not  so  much, 
perhaps,  on  account  of  the  limitation  of  the  supply,  as  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  easy  to  cheat  them,  and  to  ouy 
a  neat  supply  at  far  less  than  its  actual  value.  .  .  . 

Land  is  frequently  called  a  natural  monopoly,  but  this 
hardly  seems  correct.  Monopoly  imolies  management  or 
ownership  by  one  person,  or  by  a  combination  of  persons  who 
can  act  as  a  unit.  Anything  of  the  kind  does  not  exist  with  , 
respect  either  to  landowneiship.  or  to  the  use  of  the  land  for 
agricultural  or  building  purposes.  A  genuine  monopoly  in  the 
ownership  or  exploitation  of  land  would  mean  the  virtual 
slavery  of  all  persons  not  interested  in  the  monopolv.  If  the 
farmers  of  the  world  could  act  together  as  a  wut,  they  could 
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force  an  others  to  give  everything  they  might  have  for  food, 
as  the  alternative  would  be  starvation.  What  wiU  not  a 
man  c^ve  for  his  life?'*  But  such  a  combination  is  an  im- 
possibility, and  every  attempt  to  effect  a  combination,  even 
on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  with  respect  to  a  single  staple, 
like  wheat  or  cotton,  has  thus  far  proved  a  failure. 

The  following;  consideration  of  the  subject  is 
taken  from  various  statements  by  Professor  Ely. 
Concerning  the  difference  between  "natural  and 
other  monopolies,"  he  says  (idem,  p.  317): 

Socialists  assert  that  every  business  is  a  natural  monopoly, 
and  that  the  expression  itself,  "natursil  monopoly,"  is  as 
much  out  of  place  as  would  be  the  expression  "natural 
adults,"  with  reference  to  human  beings.  Every  human 
being  becomes  in  time  an  adult,  and  so,  they  say,  every  busi- 
ness oecomes  in  time  a  monopoly.  Proof  is  sought  in  a  long 
list  of  trusts  and  combinations  which  have  been  more  or  less 
successful.  When  wa  look  into  this  list  of  trusts  in  manu- 
factures however,  we  quickly  ascertain  that  few  of  them  have 
achieved  anjrthing  like  complete  monopoly;  and  if  we  ex- 
amine the  list  of  unsuccessful  attempts  to  form  trusts,  we 
shall  discover  that  this  is  longer  than  the  list  of  partially 
successful  trusts.  What  we  ascertain  in  reality  is  a  demon- 
stiation  of  the  advantages  of  production  on  a  large  scale,  and 
a  few  attempts  to  secure  a  monopoly  which  have  been  pac^ 
tially  successful,  and  a  far  larger  number  of  cases  of  failure 
to  establish  monopoly  in  manufacturing  industries.  So  far 
as  any  historical  inductive  proof  is  concerned,  we  must  say 
that  it  is.  as  yet,  lacking.  The  careful  thinker  will  at  least 
demand  time  for  further  observation.  He  will  tell  us  to  wait 
and  see  what  tendencies  are  revealed  hy  subsequent  industrial 
development.  If  we  turn  to  deductive  proof,  however,  no 
convincing  arguments  have  been  advanced  to  support  the 
hypothesis,  either  that  unification  of  manufactures  is,  general- 
ly speaking,  inevitable,  or  even  possible.  We  must  not  over- 
look the  immense  difficulty  of  a  management  so  watchful,  so 
alert,  so  full  of  resources,  so  fruitful  in  initiative  and  enter- 
prise, that  it  can  permanently  secure  better  results  than  a 
number  of  smaller  and  competing  manufacturers. 

As  a  proof  that  natural  monopolies  are  such,  we 
are  tola  (idem,  pp.  263-266) : 

The  proof  that  these  pursuits  are  natural  monopolies  is 
twofold;  namely,  deductive  and  inductive,  or  historical.  The 
deductive  proof  takes  account  of  characteristics  of  businesses 
of  the  kind  mentioned,  and  discovers  that  businesses  with 
these  characteristics  must  necessarily  become  monopolies. 
Their  main  characteristics  are  three;  They  occupy  peculiarly 
desirable  spots  or  lines  of  land;  second,  the  service  or  com- 
modity which  they  supply  is  furnished  in  connection  with  the 
plant  Itself;  and,  in  tne  third  place,  it  is  possible  to  increase 
the  supply  of  the  service  or  commodity  indefinitely,  without 
proportionate  increase  in  cost.  Any  business  which  has 
these  qualities  tends  to  become  a  monopoly  by  virtue  of  its 
inherent  gualities,  and  it  must  become  such  in  time.  ,  .  . 

Inductive  or  historical  proof  calls  attention  to  actual  ex- 
perience. It  is  found  that  sooner  or  later  attempted  com- 
petition always  gives  way  to  combination  and  consolidation. 
The  gas  business  furnishes  an  excellent  illustra- 
tion, because  the  experience  with  respect  to 
Proof        this  is  so  superabundant,  and  because,  turther- 

of  Satnral    '°°"-  *"  ^°'  geographical  area  within  which 

•»  '"*~~  the  business  is  conducted  is  small,  the  move- 
moaopollos  ment  toward  monopoly  has  alwaj^  been  com- 
paratively rapid.  Competition  in  the  ^as 
business  has  been  attempted  in  countries 
with  all  lands  <rf  political  ^vemment,  and  under  every  cir- 
cumstance which  can  be  imagined.  It  has  been  tried  re- 
peatedly with  the  most  solemn  promises  on  the  part  of  those 
starting  rival  companies,  that  competition  would  be  genuine 
and  permanent.  But  the  nature  of  the  business  as  monopoly 
has  been  strong  enough  to  overcome  every  obstacle,  ana 
guaranties  have  not  been  worth  the  paper  on  which  they 
nave  been  printed.  It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that 
competition  has  been  tried  a  thousand  times  in  different 
countries,  and  no  one  can  yet  point  to  one  single  instance  of 
permanently  successful  competition.  It  would  seem  that  a 
thousand  experiments  should  satisfy  any  one.  The  telegraph 
business  also  furnishes  good  illustration.  Competition  in 
telegraph  service  was  tried  many  times  in  En^nd,  but  al- 
ways resulted  in  monopoly;  and  it  has  been  tned  perhaps  a 
hundred  times  in  the  U.  S.,but  the  tendency  to  monopoly  has 
been  too  strong.  ,  .  . 

Competition  of  various  sorts  has  been  tried  with  respect  to 
railways.  ,  .  .  America  will  be  held  to  of  er  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  a  theory  of  monopoly 
in  the  railway  business,  but  the  difficulties  only  spring  from 
the  fact  tbat  it  is  a  vast  country  in  which  the  railway  develop- 
ment is  yet  far  from  complete.  Combination  and  consolida- 
tion are  going  forward  even'  day,  and  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  time  when  monopoly  will  be  secured  in  the  U.  S.  as  well 
as  elsewhere.  Even  now  it  would  require  a  small  book  simply 
to  print  the  names  of  railway  companies  which  have  been 
absorbed  by  other  companies,  and  have  ceased  to  exist. 
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So  conceiving  of  natural  monopolies,  those  who 
use  the  phrase  advocate  that  all  natural  monop- 
olies should  be  at  least  owned  and  usually  (tho 
not  alwavs)  operated  by  the  community.  Pro- 
fessor Ely  writes  ("An  Introduction  to  Political 
Economy,"  pp.  252,  253): 

What    shall    be    our    policy?    Monopoly    is    ineviuble. 
Private  monopoly  is  odious.     Public  monopoly  is  a  blessing, 
and  the  test  m  experience  approves  it.     Again  and  again  tt 
has  been  tried  with  fear  and  trembling;,  but 
the  results  have  in  the  long  run  been  gratifying. 
Treatntant    Public  ownership  and  management  of  raU- 
ways  have  in  Germany  succeeded  in  many 
respects  even  better  than  their  advocates  an- 
ticipated, and  the  opinion  of  experts  in  Germany  favors  them 
almost  if  not  quite  unanimously.     The  writer  happens  to 
Imow  of  no  exception.  ...  It  was  long  ago  said  by  a  shrewd 
English  engineer  that  where  combination  is  possible  com- 
petition is  impossible.     Combination  is  always  possible  in  the 
case  of  undertakings  which  are  natural  monopolies.     It  is 
inevitable,  for  it  i.s  not  only  cheaper  to  do  a  given  amount  of 
business  by  a  monopoly  thJan  by  two  or  more  concerns,  but 
very  much  cheaper.     If  two  gas  companies  in  a  city,  having 
each  a  capital  of  a  million  dollars,  operating  separately  are 
able  to  make   lo  per  cent  profit,  when  combined  they  will 
make  much  more  than  lo  per  cent:  possibly  even  «5  or  ao 
per  cent.     There  is  a  force  continually  at  work  drawing  them 
together.     It  works  as  constantly  if  not  as  uniformly  as  the 
attraction  of  gravitation. 

This  does  not,  however,  according  to  this 
school  of  thought,  always  imply  public  operation 
("Socialism  and  Social  Reform,"  p.  293): 

It  does  not  appear  evident  at  once  that  the  collective 
management  of  the  property  collectively  owned  is  essential. 
If  the  anthracite  coal-mines  were  owned  by  the  state  or  by 
the  nation,  satisfactory  results  might,  perhaps,  be  secured  by 
leasing  the  land,  or  by  allowing  individuals  or  companies  to 
mine  coal  freely  on  tne  payment  of  a  royalty  which  would 
absorb  any  economic  surplus  above  the  normal  returns  to 
labor  and  capital. 

Concerning  the  advantages  of  the  public  own- 
ership of  natural  monopolies,  we  are  told,  first, 
that  the  socialization  of  natural  monopolies 
would  lead  to  the  better  utilization  of  productive 
forces  and  the  avoidance  of  wastes  due  to  com- 
petition. A  railroad  manager  is  quoted  as  say- 
mg  that  even  now  it  would  involve  an  annual 
saving  of  $200,000,000  if  the  railways  of  the 
U.  S.  were  managed  as  a  unit.  Says  Professor 
Ely  ("An  Introduction  to  Political  Economy,"  p. 
254): 

The  construction  of  only  two  needless  parallel  lines  of 
railway  in  the  V.  S.,  the  West  Shore  and  the  Nickel  Plate, 
extending  together  from  New  York  to  Chi- 
cago, wasted  Saoo.ooo.ooo;   a  sum  sufficient 
Advaatafei  to  build  loa.ooo  homes  for  a  million  peofjle. 
Probably  the  waste  in  railway  construction 
and  operation  in  the  U.  S.  during  the  past 
fifty  yeara  would  be  amply  sufficient  to  build  comfortable 
homes  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  now  in  the  country. 
Every  city  shows  that  attempted  competition  eats  up  a 
large  part  of  what  might  be  profit.     Gas  can  well  be  supplied 
for  a  profit  in  great  cities,  if  the  business  is  a  perfect  monopoly, 
for  seventy-five  cents. 

A  second  advantage  claimed  is  that  it  would 
tend  to  decrease  industrial  crises.     (See  Crises.) 

A  third  advantage  is  that  it  would  purify 
politics.     (See  City;  Municipalism;  Socialism.) 

Fourth,  it  would  tend  to  the  utilization  of  in- 
ventions.    (See  Competition.) 

Fifth,  it  would  aid  distribution.  (See  Wealth.) 
These  advantages  we  consider  imder  their  proper 
heads.  But  besides  these  are  indirect  advan- 
tages perhaps  even  greater,  the  breaking  up  of  the 
great  monopolies  dependent  upon  natural  mo- 
nopolies (see  Coal;  Standard  Oil  Monopoly), 
and  the  abolition  of  railroad  favoritism  (see 
Railroads). 

Concerning  the  purchase  of  private  monopolies, 
Professor  Ely  says  (idem,  p.  289) : 


The  difficulties  of  payment  for  these  monopolistic  under- 
takings are  often  mentioned.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
public  ownenhip  increases  their  value,  because  it  produces 
unification  in  these  enterprises,  and  shuts  ofi  the  waste  of 
future  competition.  Frequently  public  ownership  makes  it  a 
pottibiltty  to  imite  advantageously  several  services  and  thus 
effect  a  saving.  Very  often  a  municipal  electric  lighting 
plant  is  connected  with  the  public  water-works,  and  results 
in  a  better  utilization  of  public  property,  and  of  the  services 
of  those  already  in  the  employment  of  the  municipality. 
The  railways,  wnich  include  the  larger  part  of  the  property 
of  the  kind  under  consideration,  are  generally  brought  forward 
as  affording  the  chief  iUiutiation  of  the  difficulties  of  aciiuisi- 
tion  by  the  government.  The  purchase  of  these  practically 
means  the  conversion  of  railway  stocks  and  bonds  into 
government  bonds,  and  while  it  would  add  enormously  to 
the  public  debt,  it  would  add  to  a  still  greater  extent  to  the 
pubuc  resourees.  Besides,  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  the  change  could  not  be  made  in  a  single  day. 

Reformers  are  often  inclined  to  urge  that  the  payments  for 
railways,  tele^fnphs,  etc.,  should  omy  be  sufl!icient  to  dupli- 
cate the  existing  plant,  and  this  generally  means  much  less 
than  the  selling  value  of  the  plant.  They  make  a  serious 
mistake  in  taking  this  position.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  this 
course  is  not  to  be  recommended,  because  it  needlessly 
antagonizes  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  of  the 
country.  Those  who  are  asked  to  part  with  their  property 
at  a  price  less  than  the  market  value  will  feel  themselves 
aggrieved,  and  will  oppose  the  reform  in  every  way  in  their 
power.  The  plan  proposed  is  also  objectionable  on  the  score 
of  justice.  The  value  which  property  of  this  land  has  in 
excess  of  the  cost  of  duplication  of  the  plant  is  largely  due 
to  a  public  policy  whlcn  has  been  approved  by  a  major- 
ity, and  a  vast  majority,  of  the  people  of  the  U.  S.  A  large 
capitalization,  so  far  as  it  exceeds  the  actual  value  of  the 
plant,  very  frequently  represents  only  the  waste  due  to  at- 
tempted competition,  and  thiii  attempted  competition  has 
been  encouraged  in  every  way,  directjjr  and  indirectly,  by 
the  general  public.  Even  when  such  is  not  the  case,  the 
possibility  of  an  excessively  large  income,  which  has  brought 
about  the  large  capitalization,  has  been  due  to  a  considerable 
extent  to  failures  of  the  legislature  to  make  proper  laws,  and 
of  the  other  public  authorities  adequately  to  enforce  exist- 
ing laws.  Now,  if  the  property  is  appiaised  simply  at  the 
cost  of  duplication  of  the  plant,  it  would  make  a  portion  of 
the  community  bear  the  entire  burden  of  a  false  public 
policy,  whereas,  as  the  whole  of  the  public  is  to  blame, 
the  burden  should  be  diffused  among  the  people  as  a  whole. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  raise  large  sums  to  pay  off  the  debt 
necessitated  by  the  acquisition  of  enterprises  of  this  kind,  it 
could  be  done  through  a  wisely  devised  system  of  inheritance 


When  we  consider  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  socializa- 
tion of  natural  monopolies,  we  must  always  remember  what 
the  alternative  is.  These  diflicultiet  are  r»l,  but  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  present  system  ate  even  greater. 

For  the  ways  in  which  Socialists  and  nation- 
alists would  obtain  the  ownership  of  private 
monopolies,  see  Railroads,  section  Nationaliza- 
tion of.  We  are  here  considering  simply  the 
views  of  those  who  believe  in  the  socialization 
of  "natural  monopolies"  alone.  For  examples 
of  the  practical  working  of  the  socialization 
of  national  monopolies,  see  Berlin;  Birming- 
ham; Glasoow;  London;  Electricity;  Gas; 
Postal  System;  Railroads;  Street- Rail- 
ways-, Telegraphs;  Telephones;  Postal  Sav- 
ings-Banks,  etc.,  etc.  Professor  Ely  says 
(idem) : 

The  test  of  experience  seems  to  be  decisive.    The  same 
objections  which  we  now  hear  against  the  nationalization  of 
railways  in  the  U.  S.  were  heard  fifteen  years  ago  in  Prussia, 
and  the  opinion  of  the  people  was  divided. 
Now  one  who  travels  in  Germany,  and  talks 
Sxperianee  with  the  people,  finds  it  difficult  to  discover 
anyone  adverse  to  public  ownership  and  man- 
agement of  the  railways.     There  are   some 
who  would  like  to  go  back  to  the  old  sy^m;  but  they  are  few 
indeed,  and  they  are  very  generally  those  who  would  be  apt  to 
derive  some  private  advanta^  from  the  change.     Professor 
Cohnof  the  University  of  Gettmgen  voices  a  genera]  sentiment 
when  he  says  that,  in  Prussia,  the  question  of  State  ownership 
and  management  of  railways  has  been  settled  by  the  test  rt 
experience.     The  people  of  the  Australasian   colonies  are 
equally  clear  in  regard  to  the  advantage  of  public  ownenhip 
«  and  operation  of  railways.     There  is  considerable  enthusiasm 
in  remrd  to  the  results  of  such  ownership  and  operation  in 
New  Zealand;  and  recently  the  editor  of  an  economic  periodi- 
cal complained  because  he  could  not  find  any  one  in  Australia 
to  write  an  article  adverse  to  the  government  ownership  and 
management  of  railways. 
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THE    ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF   SOCIAL    REFORM 


Natural  Monopolies 
natural  Rights 


For  the  views  of  those  who  oppose  the  sociali- 
zation of  national  monopolies,  see  Individualism. 

RarBBBNCEs:  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely's  Socialism  and  Social  Rrform 
(Crowell  &  Co.  1894):  C.  W.  Baker's  Monopolits  and  th* 
PtopU  (Putnam,  1889);  A.  Shaw's  Municipal  Govtrnmtnt 
in  Gnat  Brilain  (The  (>ntury  Co.,  1895);  John  R.  0>m- 
mons's  DiitrHmtio*  of  Wtallh  (Macmillan,  1894).  (See 
also  Elbctricity;  Gas;  Railroads;  Socialism,  etc.) 

5ATURAL  RIGHTS:  These  may  be,  in 
general,  defined  as  rights  or  asserted  rights  based 
on  what  are  declared  to  be  laws  of  nature,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ri|;hts  grounded  on  conventional 
relations  or  positive  enactments.  The  phrase, 
however,  is  used  by  different  writers  and  different 
schools  of  thougfht  in  such  different  meanings,  or 
shades  of  meaning,  that  one  must  ask  the  exact 
sense  in  which  a  writer  uses  the  phrase  before  one 
can  be  sure  that  he  understands  his  exact  thought. 
The  use  of  the  phrase,  and  the  value  of  the  ideas 
embodied  in  it,  will  be  best  seen  in  following  the 
development  of  the  theory  of  natural  rights 
through  its  several  phases.  Popularly  identified 
with  the  revolutionary  political  writers  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  particularly  with  Rous- 
seau, the  theory  is  really  as  old  as  political  think- 
ing and  by  no  means  dead  to-day. 

The  germs  of  the  theory  may  be  found  in  the  Greek  sophists 
and   particularly  in  Aristotle,   altho,  as  Professor  Ritchie 
has  pointed  out  in  his  latest  book.  "Natural  Rights,"  Aris- 
totle did  not  hold  the  theory  usually  held 
to-day  by  those  who  use  the  phrase.     He 
Olasiis       speala  of  r^H-ot  i&off  and  r6fiof  xoivbf ,  mean- 
Yi.^         ins  by  the  former  any  law  which  the  State 
V10W         establishes  for  itself,  and  is  therefore  peculiar 
to  it,  and  by  the  latter,  the  law  which  is 
conformable  to  the  dictates  of  nature  and 
appean  to  be  recognized  among  all  men  ("Ethics,"  book  v,. 
chaps,  vi..  vii.;    "Rhetoric."  book  i.,  chaps,  x.,  xtii.).     Aris- 
totle's distinction  is  not  between  laws  based  upon  nature  and 
laws  based  upon  human  enactments.     To  Anstotle,  as  to  all 
the  Greeks,  the  State  was  a  natural  product.     He  simply  dis- 
tinguishes between  laws  peculiar  to  one  State  and  universal 
laws  common  to  all. 

Some  of  the  Greek  Cynics,  however,  held  a  theory  more 
close  to  the  modem  doctrine.  Antisthenes  says;  "The  wise 
man  will  live  not  according  to  the  established  laws,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  virtue'  (quoted  by  Ritchie,  idem,  p.  33). 
Diogenes  was  more  extreme.  He  disowned  the  State  and 
considered  himself  "a  citizen  of  the  world."  He  opposed  all 
conventions  and  preferred  his  tub  to  a  house.  From  this 
Cynic  school  came  the  more  balanced  Stoic,  with  its  maxim. 
*'L4ve  in  harmony  with  nature."  Nature,  however,  is  not 
the  whim  of  the  individual;  it  is  the  divine  element  in  the 
universe,  and  human  laws  may  themselves  be  a  manifestation 
of  it.  In  Rome,  Cicero  popularized  this  view.  "Universal 
consent  is  the  voice  of  nature"  ("Tusc.."  xv.,  i  3;).  Hence 
the  Latin  jus  ftniium  and  the  ?'«u  civHt  are  to  be  interpreted 
as  almost  exact  translation  of  the  Greek  loivkt  r^^tet  and 
Um*  riiMt.  One  great  jurist,  Ulpian,  held  that  the  jus 
naturale  applied  to  animals  as  well  as  men:  "  It  is  that  which 
nature  has  taught  to  all  animals"  (embodied  in  Justinian's 
'Institutes,"  i.,  tit.  3).  From  the  Roman 
law  the  distinction  passed  into  medieval 
m*di6TU  thought.  Aquinas's  conception  of  nature  was 
derived  from  Aristotle,  but  he  adds  Cicero's 
conception  of  the  Ux  natura.  The  natural 
law  becomes  a  lixt  law  implanted  in  the  human  heart  and 
in  the  univeiae,  as  contrasted  with  both  the  laws  of  men  and 
the  revealed  law  of  God.  Aquinas  says,  "Natural  law  is 
nothing  else  than  the  participation  in  the  eternal  law  of  the 
mind  <»  a  rational  creature  "  ("  Summa  "  la,  lae,  qu.  04,  art.  1). 
Medieval  thought  made  a  sharper  distinction  than  the  Roman 

i'urists  between  the  jtu  civil*  and  the  jus  grntinm.  When 
ustinian  codified  the  civil  law,  the  law  of  nations  was  more 
sharply  distinguishable  from  it.  It  became  a  distinct  ideal 
code.  To  it  men  could  appeal.  First  the  authority  of 
human  law  was  questioned  by  the  appeal  to  the  Church. 
When  the  authoritjr  of  the  Church  was  shaken,  the  way  was 
cleared,  says  Ritchie  (idem,  p.  4a),  "for  revolution  in  the 
name  df  nature." 

Through  Grotius  and  PuHendorf  the  medieval  distinction 
came  to  Locke,  and  with  him  played  an  important  part.     It 
lies  in  the  background  of  all  his  theories.     He  says  ('Treatise 
on  Civil  (Government,"  ii.,  f  95):   "Men  being 
by  nature  all  free,  equal,  and  independent. 
Loom        no  one  can  be  put  out  of  this  estate  and  sub- 
jected to  the  political  power  of  another  with- 
qut  his  own  consent."     He  talks  of  a  "state 
of  nature,"  "a  golden  age"  which  has  "a  law  of  nature  to 
govern  it "  ("Civil  Government,"  ii.,  f  6).    Civil  society  with 


liocke  is  constituted  by  a  compact  of  the  ori^nal  members;  a 
compact  renewed  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  person 
of  every  citizen  when  he  comes  to  an  age  of  discretion  to 
choose  his  allegiance.  The  sovereignty  of  society  is  limited, 
too,  to  the  end^  for  which  it  was  conferred.  It  is  not  hard 
to  see  outlined  here  all  the  essentials  of  Rousseau's  social 
compact.  Locke  from  this  basis  justified  the  revolution  of 
x688.  Another  English  writer  from  the  same  principles 
deduced  a  condemnation  of  rebellion.  Hobbes,  like  Locke, 
starts  out  from  a  state  of  nature.  Men  are  by  nature  equal 
and  live  in  a  state  of  mutual  fear,  enmity,  and  war.  This  is 
intolerable.  Hence,  by  a  law  of  reason  which  is  also  "a  law 
ol  nature,"  they  mutually  agree  to  surrender  their  natural 
rights  to  some  sovereign  man  or  body  of  men  to  goveni  over 
them.  Hence,  having  surrendered  their  natural  rights, 
they  no  longer  have  them,  but  must  obey  the  sovereign 
power.  From  these  English  theorists  sprang  alike  Rousseau's 
social  contract  and  the  inalienable  rights  spoken  of  in  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence.  Professor  Ritchie 
has  shown  that  the  American  "inalienable  rights"  came 
not  from  France,  as  is  usually  thought,  but  from  England. 
A  bill  or  declaration  of  rights  exactly  analo- 
gous  to  the  French  declaration  is  found  in 
Anorioa  most  of  the  state  constitutions  of  the  U.  S. 
originated  after  1776,  while  the  French  Dec- 
laration of  the  Rights  of  Man  was  promul- 
gated in  rTgi.  The  Bill  of  Rights  of  Virginia  (June  ii,  1776) 
declares,  'That  all  men  are  by  nature  equally  free  and 
independent  and  have  certain  inherent  rights,  of  which, 
when  they  enter  into  a  state  of  society,  they  cannot  by  any 
compact  deprive  or  divest  their  postenty;  namely,  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life  and  liberty,  with  the  means  of  acquiring  and 
possessing  property,  and  pursuing  and  obtaining  happiness 
and  safety.  That  all  power  is  vested  in,  and  consequently 
derived  from  the  people,  that  magistrates  are  their  trustees 
'  and  servants  and  at  all  times  amenable  to  them."  The 
Declaration  of  Independence  of  the  U.  S.,  signed  only  a  few 
days  later,  almost  repeats  the  words,  when  it  says:  "  We  hold 
these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalien- 
able rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness;  that,  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed." 

This  theory  was  in  the  air — American  and  English  air  as 
truly  as  Gallic.  Virginia,  says  Bancroft,  "  moved  from  char- 
ters and  custom  to  primal  principles;  from  a  narrow  alter- 
cation about  facts  to  the  contemplation  of  immutable  truths. 
She  summoned  the  eternal  laws  of  man's  being  to  protest 
a^inst  all  tyranny  "  ("HLstory  of  the  United  States,"  sthed., 
viii.,  p.  383).  These  metaphysics  we  have  traced  historically 
through  Locke.  But  as  Professor  Ritchie  says  (idem,  p.  6). 
"the  theory  of  natural  rights  was  not  Locke's  invention. 
Neither  he  nor  Jean  Jacques  can  claim  the  credit  of  having 
*di8covered  the  lost  title-deeds  of  the  human  race.'  The 
theory  of  natural  rights  is  simply  the  logjcal  outgrowth  of  the 
Protestant  revolt  against  the  authority  of  tradition,  the 
logical  outgrowth  of  the  Protestant  appeal  to  private  judg- 
ment." In  the  Middle  Ages  privileges  were  claimed  because 
of  some  real  or  fancied  authority  in  the  past.  There  were 
three  great  authorities,  the  Bible,  Aristotle,  and  Justinian. 
Yet  in  each  of  these  could  be  found  some  elements  of  the  law 
of  nature.  The  Levelers  appealed  to  the  law  of  nature. 
Thomas  Edwards  (in  his  "Gangreena,"  pt.  iii.,  p.  16)  says  these 
"sectaries"  held  that  "by  natural  birth  all  men  are  equally 
and  alike  bom  to  like  propriety  [property],  liberty,  and  free- 
dom; and  as  we  are  delivered  of  God  by  the  hand  of  nature 
into  this  world,  every  one  with  a  natural  innate  freedom  and 
propriety,  even  so  we  are  to  live  every  one  equally  and  alike, 
to  enjoy  his  birthright  and  privilege."  Again  Edwards  says  of 
them  (idem,  p.  20),  "  tho  the  laws  and  customs 
of  a  kingdom  be  never  so  plain  and  clear 
TrotSltailt-  ssainst  their  ways,  yet  they  will  not  submit, 
.  but  cry  out  for  natural  rights  derived  from 

*™"  Adam    and    right    reason.  '     This    doctrine 

Ritchie  traces  back  to  Wyclif  and  his  poor 
priests.  Wyclif  argued  (see  '*De  Civili 
Dominio,"  edited  by  R.  L.  Poole,  pref.,  pp.  xxii-xxiv)  that 
"every  one  in  a  state  of  grace  has  real  lordship  over  the  whole 
universe."  and  deduces  from  this  community  of  property. 
He  held  this  only  of  the  saints,  but  John  Ball  (9.  v.)  and  others 
popularised  this  when  they  sang: 

"When  Adam  dalf  and  Evi  span, 
Who  was  then  the  gentleman?" 

Says  Ritchie:  "In  the  Puritan  revolution  of  the  seven- 
teentn  century,  the  appeal  to  historic  right  was  replaced  by 
an  appeal  to  natural  rights.  The  struggle  for  parliamentary 
liberties  led  some  men  to  go  behind  parliaments  and  charters, 
just  as  the  independent  study  of  the  Bible  led  some  men  to  go 
behind  the  authority  of  the  Bible  and  to  rely  on  the  author- 
ity of  'the  inner  light'  alone.  This,"  Ritchie  continues,  "is 
the  logical  outcome  of  Protestantism,  however  unacceptable 
to  the  majority  of  those  calling  themselves  Protestants; 
however  unsatisfactory  and  dangerous  in  the  eyes  of  those 
who  were  more  influenced  by  the  historic  spirit  and  who 
realized,  in  more  or  less  intelligent  fashion,  the  necessity  of 
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aodal  cohesion  and  continuity."  Inton  (  CUrke  Papen, 
>■.  P-  307)  complains  to  Protestant  extremists,  "  If  you  00, 
paramount  to  all  constitutions,  hold  up  this  law  of  nature.  I 
would  fain  have  any  man  show  me  where  you  will  end." 
Puritan  England  thus  produced  the  theory,  out  it  was  de- 
veloped mainly  in  the  American  Bills  of  Rights  and  the 
French  Revolution.  The  convention  at  New  York.  Oct.,  1765, 
while  protesting  loyalty  to  King  George,  declared  "  that  trial 
by  jury  is  the  inherent  right  and  invaluable  right  of  every 
British  subject  in  these  colonies."  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the 
English  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689.  In  the  Declaration  of  Rights 
of  the  Philadelphia  Congress  of  1774,  appeal  is  made  not  only 
to  "the  principles  of  the  English  constitution  and  the  several 
charters  or  compacts,"  but  to  "the  immutable  laws  ci 
nature,"  including  the  right  "to  life,  liberty,  and  property." 
Id  the  declaratioi  of  July  4.  1776,  no  more  is  said  of  the  rights 
of  British  subjects,  but  we  have  "inalienable  rights"  which 
come  from  God.  We  now  understand  the  development  of  the 
theOTV  in  Prance  better.  It  did  not  take,  even  here,  an 
invariably  atheistic  form.  The  French  declarations  of  1791 
and  1793  are  proclaimed  "in  the  presence  of 
the  Supreme  Being."  Nor  is  the  theory  in 
FnuiM  Prance  by  any  means  peculiar  to  Rousseau. 
It  is  common  to  almost  all  the  eighteenth- 
century  writers  and  largely  traceable  to  Eng- 
lish philosophy,  appearing  through  Diderot  and  the  Encyclo- 
pedists. All  the  tendencies  of  the  time — religious,  scientific, 
philosophical,  and  political— favored  the  theory.  It  was 
developed  on  its  religious  side  not  only  by  the  individualism 
of  the  Reformation,  in  the  doctrines  of  the  right  of  private 
Judgment  and  Luther's  salvation  by  faith,  but  quite  as  much 
by  Calvin's  sovereignty  of  God,  since,  by  makin^f  man  the 
predestined  subject  of  God's  omnipotent  rule,  the  individual 
IS  placed  above  all  the  laws  of  State  or  government.  The 
same  exaltation  of  the  individual  was  developed  by  the 
growing  spirit  of  science,  discovery,  and  invention.  Men  were 
breaking  away  from  all  covenants,  theories,  and  institutions 
of  the  past.  This  was  peculiariy  true  in  politics.  Instituted 
law  was  identified  with  despotism.  It  was  popular  to  place 
above  such  law  the  "natural  rights  of  man.* 

"The  view  was  particularly  favored  by  the  Physiocrats 
tho  they  deduced  from  it  economic  rather  than  political 
conclusions.  Ouesnay's  "Le  Droit  Naturel"  is  a  classic  of 
this  theory,  and  begins  by  laying  down  the  proposition  that 
natural  right  is  "  the  right  which  a  man  has  to  do  the  things 
which  are  fit  for  his  enjoyment." 

It  will  be  thus  seen  into  what  ready  soil  Rousseau  dropped 
hii  brilliant  words.  So  far  from  his  being  the  originator  of 
the  theory,  it  is  not  even  clear  that  he  held  it,  in  its  extreme 
form,  in  his  more  careful  writings.  Professor  Ritchie 
argues  that  it  scarcely  appeam  in  his  little  read  "Social 
Contract"  ln6i),  but  has  been  taken  mainly  from  his  more 
popular,  tho  weaker,  "  Discourse  on  the  Origin  of  Inequality 
among  Men"  (published  1754).  This  discoune,  however, 
belonged  to  Rousseau's  most  brilliant  period,  and  tho  its 
views  seem  seriously  modified  in  the  later  "Social  Contract," 
its  teachings,  and  not  the  more  careful  statements  of  the 
latter,  have  become  identified  with  Rousseau.  The  theory, 
however,  in  its  essence,  is  contained  in  both  books.  We 
present  Rousseau's  statement  as  Professor  Huxley  has 
summarized  it  ("Nineteenth  Century." 
Jan.,    1890),  that:   First,  All  men  are  born 

BOttMMU  free,  and  iwliticall  v  equal  and  good,  and  in  the 
'^tate  of  nature'  remain  so;  consequently, 
it  is  their  natural  right  to  be  free,  equal,  and 
(presumably  their  duty  to  be)  good.  "Contrat  Social,"  v. 
pp.  98-99,  Hussay  Pathay's  edition,  x8s6.  Second,  All  men 
Deing  equal  by  natural  right,  none  can  have  any  right  to 
encroach  on  another's  equal  right.  Hence  no  man  can 
appropriate  anv  part  of  the  common  means  of  subsistence— 
that  is  to  say,  the  land  or  anything  which  the  land  produces^ 
without  the  unanimoiu  consent  of  all  other  men.  Under  anv 
other  circumstances,  property  is  usuxipation  ("Discours, 
pp.  9S7,  158,  176).  Third,  Political  rights,  therefore,  are 
based  upon  contract:  the  so-called  right  of  conquest  is  no 
right,  and  property  which  has  been  acquired  by  force  may 
rightly  be  taken  away  by  force  ("  Discours,"  pp.  s75-»8o). 

The  relation  of  such  theories  to  the  French  Revolution 
it  is  easy  to  see.  The  famous  French  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  was  proclaimed  in  1791,  and  undoubtedly 
embodied  the  principles  of  the  Revolution,  altho  these 
principles  can  by  no  means  be  considered  to  have  cauwd  this 
revolution.  The  French  Revolution  simply  accomplished 
suddenly  and  in  bloodshed  what  England  had  gained  quietly 
and  with  legal  procedure.  Nevertheless,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion called  all  men's  attention  to  the  dangerous  aspects  of  the 
theory  of  natural  rights.  In  England,  where  the  theory  had 
been  largely  developed,  it  was  strenuously  attacked,  and 
with  such  success  that  to-day  most  English  and  American 
publicists  consider  it  exploded.  That  this  is  not  the  case  we 
shall  later  see;  but  it  is  true  that  the  over- 

^^  whelming  judgment  of  modern  English  and 

Crltioira  American  schc^ars  is  against  the  theory.  This 
is  probably  mainly  due  to  the  development 
of  the  modem  scientific  and  historic  spirit, 
which  asks  for  induction  from  facts,  not  for  brilliant  generali- 
ties from  metaphysical  arguments  about  unproven  and  un- 
provable "natural  laws."  The  theory,  however,  was  first 
attacked  by  statesmen  and   philosophers  rather  than  by 


scientists.  In  brilliant  rhetoric  Burks  argued  its  dangerous 
and  baseless  nature.  Paine,  in  his  even  more  brilliant  and 
rhetorical  "  Rights  of  Man,"  answers  Burke:  but  thought  and, 
above  all,  science  were  to  answer  Paine.  Bentham  more 
coldly  argued  its  useleasness,  and  then  science  came  to  con- 
demn it  and  ask  what  facts  teach,  not  what  different  people 
assert  to  be  "natural."  The  argument  against  it  to-day  is 
mainly  based  on  the  fact  that  nobody  can  prove  what  are 
natural  rights.  Modem  disbelievers  in  the  theory  assert  that 
what  are  called  "natural  rights"  are  simply  what  various 
men  believe  to  be  the  ideal  of  what  should  be  man's  social 
status.  Says  Professor  Ritchie  (idem,  p.  80),  "Natural 
rights,  when  alleged  by  the  would-be  reformer,  mean  those 
rights  which,  in  bis  opinion,  would  be  recognised  by  the 
public  opinion  of  such  a  soaety  as  he  admires.  .  .  .  They 
are  the  rights  which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  recognised;  i.  e.. 
they  are  the  rights  sanctioned  by  his  ideal  society,  whatever 
that  may  be.'  Further,  Professor  Ritchie  says  (idem,  p. 
8>),  "  If  we  go  back  to  the  ordinary  unreflecting  opinions  of 
mankind  in  comparatively  primitive  conditions,  we  shall 
find  that  those  rights  which  people  think  they  ought  to  have, 
are  just  those  rights  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to 
have,  or  which  they  have  a  tradition  (whether  true  or  false) 
of  having  once  pcssest.  .  .  .  Thus  to  the  average  Greek, 
slavery  undoubtedly  seemed  a  'natural'  institution;  it  waa 
familiar  to  him,  ana  he  did  not  know  of  any  civilized  society 
without  it.  ...  A  Turk,  a  Carman,  an  American,  would 
give  somewhat  different  accounts  oa  this  natural  status. 
The  '  natural '  in  each  case  may,  perhaps,  be  pitched  a  little 
above  the  average  usage  of  the  society  in  question;  it  repre- 
sents the  expectations  of  the  society,  of  which  expectations 
fulfilment  may  indeed  fall  short."  Hence,  as  many  modem 
thinkers  have  shown,  the  theory  of  "natural  rights  may  be 
made  to  support  any  theory.  It  is  usually  used  to  base  an 
argument  against  any  law  or  action  of  the  State  that  the 
individual  does  not  consider  wise  or  right.  It  is  used  by 
anarchists  to  condemn  existing  inequalities  of  social  con- 
ditions, and  by  conservatives  to  check  attempts  on  the 
Esrt  of  government  to  remedy  those  inequalities.  The 
tberty  and  Property  Defense  Leuue  plants  itself  on  the 
same  natural  rights  as  did  Tom  Paine.  In  the  name  of 
natural  rights  Henry  George  argues  that  every  man  has  a 
right  to  what  he  produces,  and  only  to  that,  while  Matthew 
Arnold  says:  "An  author  has  no  natural  right  to  a  property 
in  his  production.  But,  then,  neither  has  he  a  natural  right 
to  anything  whatever  which  he  may  produce  or  acciuire" 
IFortHiihlly  RivUw.  vol.  xxvii.,  p.  322).  Such  conti»dictions 
prove  to  the  critics  of  the  theory  its  impracticality,  baseless- 
ness, and  unreality. 

Says  Jevons  in  "The  State  in  Relation  to  Labor":  "The 
first  step  must  be  to  rid  our  minds  of  the  idea  that  there 
are  any  such  things  in  social  matters  as  abstract  ideas." 
Mr.  Spencer  quotes  a  writer  "of  high  repute"  as  saying 
"to  explain  once  more  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  'natural 
right'  would  be  a  waste  of  philosophy."  Rousseau  himself, 
in  the  preface  to  his  "Discours,"  says:  "It  is  more  difficult 
than  one  would  suppose  to  take  the  precautions  necessary 
to  basing  an  argument  upon  it  [the  doctrine  of  tutural  rif  htsj. 
Professor  Huxley  shows  that  nature's  laws  "contain  in 
reality  nothing  but  a  statement  of  that  which  a  given  being 
tends  to  do  under  the  circumstances  of  its  existence."  A 
tiger  has  a  natural  inclination  to  eat  men;  certain  cannibals 
are  said  to  have  the  same  inclination.  Have  they  a  natural 
right  to  eat  men?  As  used  against  governments,  the  advo- 
cates of  "natural  rights"  and  "a  state  of  nature,"  which  is 
supposed  to  be  better  than  the  organized  state,  forget  what 
Aristotle  did  not  forget,  that  the  State  itself  is  natural.  It 
is  halting  metaphysics  and  stranger  theology  to  assert  that 
God  made  the  country  and  man  made  the  city.  Is  the 
plowed  land  unnatural  f  Is  the  city  street  contrary  to  human 
nature?  The  view  held  to-day  by  most  publicists,  in  place 
of  the  theory  of  natural  rights,  is  stated  by  Prof.  John  W. 
Burgess,  as  follows: 

"The  revolutionists  of  the  eighteenth  century  said  that 

individual  liberty  was  a  natural  nght;  that  it  belonged  to  the 

individual  as  a  human  being,  without  regard  to  the  state  or 

society  in  which,  or  the  government  under  which,  he  lived. 

But  it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  view  is  utterly 

impracticable  and  barren;  for  if  neither  the 

Tha  Oppoi-  S^te,  nor  the  society,  nor  the  government 

.        Viii^     defines  the  sphere  of  individual  autonomy  and 

"^  vww  constructs  its  boundaries,  then  the  individual 
himself  will  be  left  to  do  these  thinn,  and 
that  is  anarchy  pure  and  simple.  The  ex- 
perience of  the  French  Revolution,  where  this  theory  of 
natural  rights  was  carried  into  practise,  shovred  the  necessity 
of  this  result.  These  exoeriences  drove  the  more  pious  minds 
of  this  period  to  formulate  the  proposition  that  God  is  tho 
source  of  individual  liberty.  Dim  tt  mon  droit  was  the 
medieval  motto  made  new  a^n.  But  who  shall  interpret 
the  will  of  God  in  regard  to  individual  liberty?  If  the  in- 
dividual interprets  it  for  himself,  then  the  same  anarehic 
result  as  before  will  follow.  If  the  State  or  the  Chureh  or  the 
government  interprets  it,  then  the  individual  practically 
gives  up  the  divine  source  of  his  liberty.  .  .  .  We  may 
express  the  most  modem  principle  as  follows:  The  individual. 
both  for  his  own  highest  development  and -the  highest  wel- 
fare of  the  society  and  State  in  which  he  lives,  should  act 
freely  within  a  certain  sphere;  the  impulse  to  such  action  is  « 
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univenal  quality  of  human  nature;  but  the  State,  the  ulti- 
mate aovereign,  is  alone  able  to  define  the  elements  of  in- 
dividual liberty,  limit  its  scope,  and  ptotect  its  enjoyment. 
The  individual  is  thus  defended  in  this  sphere  against  the 

Sovemment  by  the  power  that  makes  and  maintains  and  can 
estroy  the  government,  and  by  the  same  power  through  the 
government  against  encroachments  from  every  other  quarter. 
Against  that  power  itself,  however,  be  has  no  defense.  It 
can  give  and  it  can  take  away.  The  individual  may  ask  for 
liberties  which  it  has  not  granted,  and  even  prove  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  general  consdousnesa  that  he  ought  to  have 
them;  but  until  it  frrants  them,  he  certainly  has  them  not. 
The  ultimate  sovereignty,  the  State,  cannot  be  limited,  either 
by  individual  b'berty  or  governmental  powers;  and  this  it 
would  be  if  individiul  liberty  had  its  source  outside  of  the 
State.  This  is  the  only  view  which  can  reconcile  liberty  with 
law,  and  preserve  both  in  proper  balance.  Every  other  view 
sacriiioes  the  one  to  the  other"  ("Political  Science  and  Con- 
stitutional Law,"  vol.  i,,  book  ii.,  chap,  t.). 

Such  is  the  ordinary  view  held  at  present  by  the  large 
maiority  of  thinkers  in  England  and  the  U.  S. 

Yet  there  area  few  and  some  of  the  meet  brilliant  minds  in 
England  and  America,  and  a  whole  school  of  thinkers  upon 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  who  do  hold  still  to  the  doctrine  of 
natural  rights.  Herbert  Spencer  has  given  the  weight  of  his 
name  to  the  doctrine.  Iq  his  "  Social  Statics  "  he  holds  that 
all  rights  are  derived  from  a  single  first  principle,  which  he 
calls  the  law  of  equal  freedom."  This  principle  is  "that 
every  man  may  claim  the  fullest  liberty  to  exercise  his 
faculties  compatible  with  the  exercise  <tf  like  liberty  by 
every  other  man  "  (chap,  v.,  |  3),  or,  as  he  elsewhere  expresses 
it,  "every  man  has  freedom  to  do  all  that  he  wills,  provided 
that  he  infringes  not  the  equal  freedom  of  any  other  man" 
(chap,  vi.,  I  i).  Accordingly,  he  says:  "Rights  are  nothing 
but  artificial  divisions  of  the  general  claim  to  exercise  the  fac- 
ulties— applications  of  that  general  claim  to  particular  cases; 
and  each  of  them  is  proved  in  the  same  way  by  showing  that 
the  particular  exercise  of  the  faculties  referred  to  is  possible 
without  preventing  the  like  exercise  of  faculties  by  other 
persons.  His  development  of  this  theory  is  well  known. 
(See  Spbhcbr.) 

In  (Jermany  the  idea  of  Natttrrtcht  is  the  root  idea  of 
(German  jurisprudence.  Professor  Pollok  says  of  this  school, 
that  its  authors  "throw  their  main  strength  on  investigating 
the  universal  moral  and  social  conditions  of  government  aiid 
laws,  or,  at  any  rate,  civilized  government  and  laws,  and 
expounding  what  such  governments  and  laws  are,  or  ou^ht  to 
be,  so  far  as  determined  by  conformity  to  these  conditions." 
English  writere.  he  says,  are  apt  to  despair  of  systems  of 
philoaophy  built  up  on  somebody's  conception  of  things  as 
they  ought  to  be, '  "necessary  inferences  from  the  facts  of 
nature,'  "natural  laws"  which,  nevertheless,  '*never  have 
been  and  probably  never  will  be  perfectly  discovered.  But," 
he  adds,  '  allowance  must  be  made  for  difference  in  meaning. 
We  may  discover  this  mysterious  and  terrible  Namrrtcht 
to  be  no  worse  than  a  theory  of  government  and  legislation: 
or,  to  preserve  better  the  wide  generality  given  to  it  by  its 
anthors,akind  of  tcleologyof  the  State  and  its  institutions." 

In  England  Professor  Lorimer  in  his  "Institutes  of  Law," 
with  its  subtitle,  "A  Treatise  of  the  Principles  of  Juris- 
prudence as  Determined  by  Nature."  most  nearly  represents 
the  (jerman  school.  But  the  characteristic  modem  English, 
and  especially  the  American  use  of  the  theory,  is  the  use 
made  of  it  in  politics  by  Jeffeisonian  Democrats,  with  their 
strict  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  State,  and  in  economics 
by  Henry  George  and  his  followen,  when  they  hold  that  each 
man  has  a  natural  and  a  divine  right  to  what  he  prcxluces,  and 
to  that  only,  so  that  land  values  should  be  held  in  common. 
atpce  no  individual  has  produced  them,  but  that  each  in- 
dividual should  be  allowed  private  property  in  other  things, 
(See  Single  Tax.)  Professor  Ritchie,  in  his  volume  above 
referred  to.  considers  the  specific  natural  rights  most  com- 
monly claimed:  the  right  of  life,  of  liberty,  of  toleration,  of 
public  meeting  and  association,  of  contmct,  c^  resistance 
to  oppression,  of  equality,  of  property,  of  pursuing  and 
obtaimng  happiness.  He  shows,  however,  that  nations  like 
the  U.S.,  most  imbued  with  the  theory  of  natural  rights,  have 
not  scrupled  to  go  contrary  to  them  when  it  was  popular. 
Protestants,  who  cannot  understand  why  Roman  C!atnolics 
should  not  allow  legal  divorce,  are  quite  ready  to  suppress 
Hormon  plural  marria^  by  law.  To  sum  up,  the  theory 
of  natural  rights  is  considered  by  its  critics  vague  and  useless; 
its  truth  to  lie  in  its  witness  to  the  belief  in  a  divine  or  general 
ideal  of  society  toward  which  men  are  ever  pressing. 

(See  Political  Science;  State  Sovbreionty; 
Rousseau,  etc.) 

RirxKENcss:  Natural  Righii,  a  Critieitm  of  Som*  Political 
and  Ethical  Coticfptiotis.  by  David  G.  Ritchie,  1895.  (See 
also  Pains;  Rousseau.) 
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1894-96;  '  Sociale  Briefe  an  reiche  Leute," 
1894;  "Jesus  als  Volksmann,"  1894;  "Demo- 
kratie  und  Kaiserthum,"  1900;  "Neudeutsche 
Wirthschaftspolitik,"  190a;  "Briefe  iiber  Re- 
ligion," 1903,  and  of  other  books.  Address: 
Hohenfriedstrasse,  Berlin-Schoneberg,  Germany. 

NAVAL  POWERS:  (See  Militarism.)  The 
following  table  gives  the  latest  data  concerning 
the  naval  strength  of  the  great  nations,  bow 
present  and  prospective.  (Supplied  by  the  Office 
of  Naval  Intelligence,  Navy  De|>artment) : 

War-ship  Tonnaob   o»    the    Principal   Naval  Powbrs 

Number  and  displacement  of  war-ships,  built  and  building, 
of  1,000  or  more  tons,  and  of  torpedo  craft  of  more  than  50 
tons. 


Built 

BOILDINO 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

Great  Britain: 

Battle-ships,  first  class  > 

Coast-defense  vessels  > 

S» 

749.090 

4 

73,300 

Armored  cruisers 

3» 
'9 
45 

16 
I4S 
47 
39 

37».8oo 

183.950 

loo.sSo 

S«.305 

S3.S35 

9)906 

6 

1 

"s 

34 

9 

95.550 
3.300 

3.353 

Cruisers  above  6.000  tons* 

Cruisers  6,000  to  3,000  tons  *. . . 
Cruisers  vooo to  1,000 tons*.. . 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

Torpedo-boats 

tons  building 

Total  tons  built  and  buUd- 
ing 

... 

1.633.116 

188.494 

France: 

Battle-ships,  first  class  > 

Coast-defense  vessels  » 

«I9 
IS 

«9 
3 
•  3 
12 
35 
SS7 
41 

138,641 

34,409 

53,549 
33.153 
10,594 
34,333 
S.533 

8 

4 

as 
14 
S8 

139.830 

54.394 

9.001 
33,460 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tons  ' 

Cruisera  6,000  to  3,000  tons  ». . . 
Cruisers  3,000  to  i ,000  tons  '. . . 

Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

Tort>edo-boats 

Total  tons  built  and  total 

tons  building 

609.079 

337,033 

ing 

United  States: 

Battle-ships,  first  class  > 

Ckxist-def  ente  vessels  ' 

Armored  cruisers 

aa 

II 

10 

5 

17 

\l 
3» 

13 

393,146 

45.334 

138.445 

43.800 

61,370 

36,317 

6.957 

5.6 15 

1.633 

7 

3 

3 

5 
"7 

114,000 

39,000 

11.350 

S.7SO 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tons' 

Cruisera.6,oao  to  3,000  tons'. . 
Cruiseis 3.000  to  1,000  tons'.. . 
Torpedo-boat  destroyers  .' 

Submarines 

3,143 

'  Total  tons  built  and  total 
tons  building 

611,616 

160,143 

Total  tons  built  and  build- 
ing   

771.7 

S8 

For  footnotes,  see  next  page- 
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Ttpb  of  Vbssbl 

Built 

BuiLomc 

No. 

Tons 

No. 

Tons 

Germany: 

Battle-6hips.  first  class  i 

Coast-defense  vessels  *. 

» 

8 
8 

I 
18 

60 
48 

I 

360,350 
33.>oo 
79.600 
6.300 
74.160 
40,68s 
36,398 

"122 

6 

a 

3 

13 

3 

98.400 
34,300 

Craiaen above 6.000 tons *.., . 
Cnxisen  6,000  to  3,000  tons'  . . 
Cruiaen  vooo  to  i.ooo  tons*. . 
Torpedo-boat  destroyen 

I1.0S0 
7.560 

360 

ToUl  tons  built  and  toUl 
tons  building 

Total  tons  built  and  build- 
ing 

II 
3 
II 

' 

lO 

7 

54 

77 
7 

339.03' 
680,6 

I5>.548 
18.786 

108.900 
13.130 

?!:?IS 

19.413 

6.843 

800 

OS 

9 
3 
I 

a 
3 

3 

15».$70 

Battle-ships,  first  class  > 

Coast-defense  vessels  ». 

38.950 
39,300 

Cniisera  above  6.000  tons  » 

Cruisers 6,000  to 3,000 tons*.. . 
Cruisers  ],ooo  to  1,000 tons'.. . 
Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

4.100 
3,600 
t.I43 

Submarines 

636 

Total  tons  built  and  total 
tons  building 

374.701 

76,619 

Total  tons  built  and  btuld- 

93 
57 
IS 

45i.3«o 

Russia: 

Battle-ships,  first  class  ^ 

Coast-defense  vessels  ' 

Armored  cruisers   

63,600 
31,380 
46,300 
46,460 

iJ^ 

3.735 

4 
3 

4 
'  6 

S8,6oo 
34,000 

Cruisers  above  6,000  tons  *. . . . 
Cruisers  6,000  to  3.000  tons  *. . . 
Cruisers  3,000  to  1,000  tons'.. . 
Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

3,430 

3,077 

Total  tons  built  and  total 
tons  building 

Total  tons  built  and  build- 
ing        

»3'.943 

87,097 

10 
■  6 

330,040 

Italy: 

Battle-ships,  fint  class  > 

Coast-defense  vessels  ' 

Armored  cruisen 

130.639 
39.300 

3 

4 

37,a7S 
39,330 

Cruisers  6,000  to  3,000  tons  •. . . 
Cruisers  1.000  to  1,000  tons  *, . . 

Torpedo-Doat  destroyen 

Torpedo-boats 

I 
10 

'd 
3 

3.530 

31,930 

4.133 

7.804 

407 

4 

1,460 
3,305 

450 

Total  tons  built  and  total 

307.633 

8e,8ie 

Total  tons  buift  and  build- 
ing      

i 
3 

388.4  «-t 

Aitstfia: 

Battle-ships,  first  class « 

Coast-defense  vessels  ' 

31.800 

Cruisers  6,000  to  3,000  tons  '. . . 
Cruisers  3,000  to  1 ,000  tons  ». . . 
Torpedo-boat  destroyers 

3 
3 

4 
36 

8.000 
7.050 
1.600 
4.38s 

3' 

I 

■"Soo 
600 

Total  tons  built  and  total 
tons  building 

II3.'3S 

3,000 

Total  tons  built  and  build- 
ing   . 

116. 3tC 

'Battle-ships,  first  class,  an  those  of  (about)  10,000  or 
more  tons  displacement. 

'Includes  smaller  battle-ships  and  monitors. 

'All  unarmored  war-ships  of  more  than  1,000  tons  an,  in 
this  table,  classed  according  to  displacement  as  cruisers. 
Scouts  an  considered  as  cruisers  in  which  battery  and  pro- 
tection have  been  sacrificed  to  secure  extreme  speed.  The 
word  "protected"  has  been  omitted  because  all  cruisers  ex- 
cept the  smallest  and  oldest  now  have  protective  declcs. 

>  Omitting  the  I&ia. 

^B. — ^The  following  vessels  an  not  included  in  the  tables: 
Those  over  twenty  years  old.  unless  they  have  be«n  ncon- 
structed  and  rearmed  since  1900, 


Those  not  actually  begun,  altho  authorized. 
Transporta,  colliera,  npair  ships,  torpedo  depot  ships,  con- 
verted merchant  vessels  or  yachta. 

Vessels  of  leas  than  1,000  tons  except  torpedo  craft. 
Torpedo  craft  of  less  than  50  tons. 

Rblativb    Oxdbx    or    Wab-srip    Tonmaob    at    Pkbsbnt 


Natioh 


Great  Britain. 
United  States 

Prance 

Germany 

l»P<«i 

Russia 

Italy 

Austria 


Tonnage 


1*633.116 
61X.616 
609,079 
519.03' 
374.701 
'3'.943 
307.633 
I13.'35 


Rblativb  Ordbr  of  War-ship  Tohnacb  as  would  bb  tbb 
Casb  wbrb  Vbssbls  Buildimo  mow  Complbtbd 


Natioh 


Great  Britain. 

Piance 

United  States 

Germany 

J»P»!> 

Russut 

Italy 

Austria 


Tonnage 


1.831,6  le 
836,11a 
771,758 
680.6a* 
451.3*0 
330.040 
*88.433 
ii6.*3S 


HEGRO,  THE  (OX  THE  U.  S.) :  During  the  past 
twenty  years  the  Southern  negro  has  made  sub- 
stantial progress  in  many  directions,  has  respond- 
ed unmistakably  to  the  demands  of  American 
civilization.  Some  measure  of  this  progress  is  to 
be  found  in  the  answers  to  these  questions:  (i) 
Has  the  negro,  succumbing  to  a  competition  too 
severe,  exhibited  tendencies  to  die  out,  as  has,  for 
example,  the  Maori  population  of  New  Zealand? 
(a)  Has  the  negro — ^with  reasonable  rapidity — 
become  more  intelligent?  (3)  To  what  extent 
has  the  negro  bought  homesr  (4)  In  his  occu- 
pations is  the  negro  advancing  to  higher  levels? 

The  facts  show  pretty  plainly  that,  severe  to 
him  as  is  competition  with  many  races  which 
centuries  have  made  more  efficient,  the  negro 
holds  his  own  with  dogged  persistence.  In  1880 
there  were  6,580,793  negroes  in  this  country; 
twenty  years  later  we  find  this  number  increased 
to  8,833,994,  an  increase  of  3,253,301  souls,  or 
34.3  per  cent.  Certainly  a  new-bom  race  that 
can  merely  maintain  its  numbers  in  the  face  of 
the  severest  competition  the  modem  world  can 
boast,  deserves  praise;  but  what  shall  be  said  of 
my  race  ?  It  has  not  merely  maintained  its  num- 
bers, but  has  actually  grown  34.3  per  cent  in 
twenty  years.  The  red  Indian  of  America  and 
the  Maori  of  New  Zealand  are  not  precedents  for 
the  negro  of  the  United  States.  Neither  death 
nor  deportation  will  benevolently  assimilate  the 
American  negro  into  non-existence;  the  negro  is 
here  and  here  to  stay.  His  well-being  and  con- 
tinued progress  are  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the 
republic. 

This  solidarity  of  interest  has  been  splendidly 
recognized  by  the  white  people  of  the  South.  I 
believe  that  the  Southern  white  people  realize 
more  and  more  clearly  the  fundamental  idea  of 
the  American  common  school — that  all  the  prop- 
erty of  the  State  should  educate  impartially  all 
the  children  of  all  the  people.  It  is  not  merely 
the  man  who  enters  the  tax  office  who  really  pays 
the  taxes;  the  laborers,  each  of  whom  pays  one 
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mill  more  to  the  pound  for  a  commodity  because 
of  a  license  tax,  really  pay  the  license  tax,  how- 
ever indirect  the  payment.  The  moral  idea  that 
underlies  the  Amencan  conunon  school  and  the 
actual  incident  of  taxation — these  two  things  are 
winning  increasing  recognition  in  every  one  of 
the  Southern  States.  Moreover,  the  value  of 
land  is  largely  determined  by  the  relative  intelli- 
gence and  consequent  efficiency  of  the  laboring 
population,  and  the  negro  constitutes  a  very 
large  percentage  of  the  South's  labor.  Since 
1880  $105,807,930  have  been  spent  for  the  negro 
schools  in  the  former  slave  states.  In  the  school 
year  1879-80,  $2,130,485  were  spent  for  colored 
sdiools,  and  in  ipoo-i,  (6,035,550,  an  increase  of 
$3,915,065,  or  almost  85  per  cent.  In  1879-80 
the  expenditiu%  per  capita  of  school  population 
for  the  colored  was  $1.01,  but  in  1900-1,  $2.31. 
It  is  true  that  in  the  latter  year  the  white  child 
received  $4.93,  or  considerably  more  than  twice 
the  amount  received  by  the  colored  child.  How- 
ever, the  whole  South  is  heartily  interested  in  the 
cause  of  negro  education. 

Negro  illiteracy  is  a  stain  which  the  schools  are 
rapidly  washing  away.  Of  the  population  ten 
years  of  age  and  over,  70  per  cent  01  the  colored 
were  illiterate  in  1880,  57.1  per  cent  of  the  negro 
were  illiterate  in  1890,  but  only  44.5  per  cent  of 
the  negro  in  1900.  Despite  an  increase  between 
1890  and  1900  of  1,087,000  in  the  negro  p>opula- 
tion  ten  years  of  age  and  over,  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  nearly  190,000  in  the  number  of  negro 
illiterates.  It  is  true  that  among  Southern  ne- 
groes illiteracy  is  more  than  four  times  as  common 
as  among  Southern  whites,  but  the  South  is  de- 
termined to  lessen  this  immense  handicap  upon 
the  negro  just  as  rapidly  as  possible.  To  an  ap- 
preciable extent  progress  in  literacy  indicates 
progress  in  intelligence,  in  character,  in  general 
efficiency. 

The  schools  have  greatly  aided  the  negro  in  the 
buying  and  the  proper  maintenance  of  homes. 
The  white  or  black  man,  by  the  sweat  of  whose 
brow  a  home  has  been  bought,  is,  by  virtue  of  that 
act,  an  infinitely  better  citizen.  In  i860  the 
negro  was  without  a  home  of  his  own,  without 
capital,  without  thrift,  with  nothing  like  proper 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  a  home.  And  yet 
in  i8oo,  of  the  homes  occupied  by  negro  heads  of  ' 
famihes,  18.7  per  cent  were  owned — an  immense 
advance  in  civilization,  and  all  in  thirty  years. 
Moreover,  of  the  homes  thus  owned  88.8  per  cent 
were  owned  free  of  all  encumbrance.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  fact  is  rendered  more  clear  when  you 
consider  that  only  71.3  per  cent  of  the  homes  oc- 
cupied by  white  heads  of  families  in  that  year 
were  owned.  In  the  decade  1890  to  1900,  the 
negro  heads  of  families  increased  their  ownership 
of  homes  to  31.8  per  cent,  and  of  this  increased 
number,  74.3  per  cent  were  owned  as  against  68 
per  cent  for  white  heads  of  families.  I  am  un- 
aware that  history  records  such  an  example  of 
substantial  progress  in  civilization  in  a  time  so 
short.  Here  is  the  unique  fact  that  from  a  penni- 
less population,  just  out  of  slavery  that  placed  a 
premium  up>on  thriftlessness,  373,414  owners  of 
homes  have  emerged,  and  of  these,  355,156  are 
known  to  own  their  homes  absolutely  free  of 
encumbrance.  In  these  heads  of  negro  families 
lie  the  pledge  of  my  race  to  American  civilization. 

In  the  occupations  in  which  negroes  are  en- 
gaged, are  they  advancing  to  higher  levels? 
Nearly  four  million  negroes  at  least  ten  years  of 
age  were  reported  by  the  last  census  to  be  engaged 


in  gainful  occupations;  33.7  per  cent  of  the  ne- 
groes occupied  were  agricultural  laborers  and  19 
per  cent  were  farmers,  planters,  and  overseers,  a 
total  of  53.1  per  cent  being  thus  engaged  in  agri- 
culture. Moreover,  of  the  half  miUion  black 
"laborers  (not  specified) "  it  is  probable  that 
many  were  agricultural  laborers.  An  investiga- 
tion of  the  black  farmers  and  laborers  in  the 
cotton  belt  of  the  South  is  an  investigation  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  negro  people  in  America. 

The  census  for  1900  contains  a  considerable 
body  of  evidence  that  I  might  use  for  testing  the 
progress  of  the  Southern  negro  in  agriculture. 
Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  about  34  per  cent  of  the 
negro  wage-earners  in  the  U.  S.  were  merely  agri- 
cultural laborers,  and  19  per  cent  were  farmers, 
planters,  and  overseers.  These  farmers,  planters, 
and  overseers,  have  simply  lifted  themselves  by 
their  boot  straps!  They  have  risen  from  a  low  to 
a  higher  level  in  their  occupation  and  in  American 
civilization.  I  might  show  how  the  negro  agri- 
cultural laborer  of  exceptional  ability  has  be- 
come share  tenant,  then  cash  tenant,  then  part 
owner,  and  finally  full  owner  with  almost  light- 
ning rapidity  and  against  fearful  odds.  Moreover, 
I  might  cite  in  proof  of  the  progress  of  the  negro 
in  agriculture  the  value  of  his  farm  products  not 
fed  to  live  stock.  Thus,  in  the  South  Atlantic 
States,  35.5  per  cent  of  the  number  of  farms  op- 
erated by  negro  farmers  in  1900  had  products  in 
1899,  not  fed  to  live  .stock,  worth  $100  and  under 
$350,  and  30.4  per  cent  had  products  worth  $250 
and  under  $500.  And  in  the  South  Central 
States  31.6  per  cent  of  the  number  of  farms  op- 
erated by  negro  farmers  had  products  in  1899  not 
fed  to  live  stock  worth  $100  and  under  $3^0,  and 
36.7  per  cent  had  products  worth  (350  and  under 
$500.  This  is  an  enormous  advance  for  the  negro 
since  i860. 

But  I  propose  to  test  the  progress  of  the  negro 
in  agriculture  by  the  severest  test — not  a  com- 
parison with  European  peasantry,  but  with  native 
whites  of  native  parents  in  the  Southern  States. 
Certainly  no  fair-minded  man  could  wish  a  test 
more  severe;  certainly  we  should  be  surprized  if 
these  native  whites  of  purest  stock  did  not  im- 
mensely outstrip  the  negroes.  Let  us,  however, 
inquire  how  these  two  classes  with  respect  to 
the  relative  number  of  owners  added  in  forty 
years. 

Practically  all  the  negro  owners  of  farms  have 
become  owners  since  1 860 ;  in  that  year  the  negro 
was  landless.  In  the  South  Central  States  since 
i860  negro  farmers  have  come  to  operate  as 
owners  and  managers  95,634  farms  and  as  tenants 
348,805.  The  farms  operated  by  owners  or  man- 
agers are  thus  31.5  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  per 
cent  of  gain  in  ownership  is  about  half  that  made 
by  the  white  farmers  since  i'86o.  These  facts 
spell  progress  unmistakably.  In  forty  3rears 
387,933  negroes  have  acquired  control  of  farm 
land  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  of  whom  sos,- 
578,  or  70.4  per  cent,  are  tenants  and  85,355,  or 
39.6  per  cent,  are  owners  or  managers.  In  uiese 
eventful  forty  years  the  relative  number  of  owners 
among  the  negro  farmers  of  the  South  Atlantic 
States  has  grown  from  absolutely  nothing,  three 
fourths  as  rapidly  as  the  relative  number  of  own- 
ers among  the  whites,  who  in  i860  owned  every 
acre  of  the  land.  In  both  the  South  Central 
States  and  South  Atlantic  States  the  negroes  have 
thus  compassed  a  magnificent  achievement. 

The  total  value  of  negro  farm  property  is  con- 
servatively estimated  at  $330,000,000. 
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In  the  short  space  at  my  disposal  I  have  simply 
attempted  to  indicate  some  of  the,  ways  in  which 
the  negro  of  the  South  has  made  substantial 
progress,  has  responded  to  the  demands  of 
American  civilization. 

Booker  T.  Washington. 


Normal  schools,  with  8,147  students,  and  61  indus- 
trial schools,  with  1,750  students  in  attendance. 
In  doing  this  great  work,  for  buildings,  repairs, 
teachers,  etc.,  $1,003,896.07  was  expended.  Of 
this  sum  the  freedmen  raised  $300,000. 
The  following  table  shows  the  progress  since  1870: 


Statb 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 


Total,  190 1-9. . 
Total,  1889-90 


Estimated  number  o{ 

persons  s  to  18  yean 

of  age 


White 


34S.«50 

399,800 

'40,004 

41,486 

98,510 

'389,470 
596,410 
941,600 

'966,110 

'915,940 
896.850 
494,800 
186,480 

•945.9*0 
840,050 
367.530 
990,670 


6.067,310 
•S.«3».948 


Colored 


995,950 

197, I90 

>  8,888 

90,498 

75. 160 

'  363.050 

87.654 

997,500 

'70.190 

'399,070 

45,971 

995.900 

999,000 

'157.885 

997,660 

997,940 

11,487 


9,786,083 
9,510,847 


Pupils  enrolled  in 
public  schools 


White 


939.05  s 
950,586 

39.S18 

09.541 

998,181 

436,014 

195,979 

»t75.747 

•179.149 

671,697 

314,871 

197.657 

'•399,963 

568,967 

'958,999 

998,199 


4,397,916 
3,409.490 


Colored 


196,116 

?  0.109 
6,141 
15.914 
49,843 
904,706 
69,975 
73.694 
.'48,957 
'908,346 
31,360 
149.798 
144.786 
106,747 
144.369 


1.587.309 
1,996,959 


Per  cent  of  per- 
sons 5  to  18  yean 
enrolled 


White     Colored 


69.94 
75-98 
76.70 
76.54 
70.59 
76.56 
73-11 
51.85 
66.04 
83.93 

74-90 
74-19 
68.46 
79.09 
67.6s 
70.96 
78.48 


79.49 
67.1s 


49.71 
70.88 
69-09 
77-90 
57-00 
56-39 
71-84 
39.36 
68.89 
64.69 

68.99 

66.31 

49 -S8 
67.61 
63-41 
54-11 
68.65 


56-97 
39-85 


Per  cent  of  aver- 
age attendance  to 
enrolment 


White     Colored 


6J.7S 
63-33 
69-91 

66.55 
63.99 
63.19 
79.18 
64.18 
60.74 
67-95 
58-94 
77-30 
67-89 
76.96 
60.60 
64.43 


66.38 
63.64 


71-36 
69.47 
61.88 
76.70 
69-7S 
60-84 
64.09 
67-66 
47-06 

57-91 

67-99 
55-68 
75-77 
67.94 
63.05 
56.30 
65    04 


63.09 
69.74 


*  Some  missing  data  supplied. 

For  1 90 1-3  the  common-school  expenditure  in 
the  sixteen  former  slave  states,  with  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  both  races  was  $37,567,552. 
About  20  per  cent  of  this  amount  was  expen<ied 
upon  the  public  schools  for  the  negroes.  The  ag- 
gregate common-school  expenditure  in  the  South 
since  1870  has  been  $687,691  ,^29.  It  is  estimated 
that  at  least  $1 25,000,000  of  this  sum  has  been  ex- 
pended to  support  common  schools  for  negro 
children.  While  General  Howard,  General  John 
Eaton,  A.  D.  Mayo  were  the  leaders  in  establish- 
ing the  common-school  system  of  the  South,  they 
found  worthy  assistants  m  the  Rev.  R.'  H.  Cain  of 
South  Carolina,  Rev.  C.  H.  Pierce  and  Rev.  J.  H. 
Gibbs  of  Florida,  Bishop  Hood  and  G.  W.  Brodia 
in  North  Carolina,  Dr.  H.  M.  Turner.  Rev.  W.  J. 
Gaines  in  Georgia.  It  was  the  joint  work  of  the 
leaders  of  the  two  races.  The  progress  of  the 
colored  schools  has  only  been  excelled  by  the 
progress  of  the  colored  teachers.  When  organized 
there  were  not  more  than  500  teachers,  while  now 
we  have  them  manning  all  departments  of  educa- 
tional work.  Benjamin  W.  Arnbtt. 

NEIGHBORHOOD  GILDS:  The  name  of  cer- 
tain social  reform  institutions  first  proposed  by 
Dr.  Stanton  Coit  (o.  v.),  as  the  result  of  his  ex- 
perience in  the  social  settlements  started  by  him 
m  New  York  City  and  London.  He  emtiodied 
his  ideas  on  this  subject  in  a  book  entitled  "Neigh- 
bourhood Guilds,"  published  in  1891.  Accordmg 
to  this  work  (p.  7),  "The  very  name,  'neighbor- 
hood g^ld,'  suggests  the  fundamental  idea  which 
this  new  institution  embodies:  namely,  that,  ir- 
respective of  religious  belief  or  non-belief,  all  the 
people,  men,  women,  or  children,  in  any  one 
street,  or  any  small  number  of  streets  in  every 
working-class  district  in  London,  shall  be  organ- 
ized into  a  set  of  clubs,  which  are  by  themselves, 
or  in  alliance  with  those  of  other  neighborhoods, 
to  carry  out.  or  induce  others  to  carry  out,  all  the 


'  In  1899-1900. 


'  In  1900-1. 


STATISTICS 


POPULATION 

Negroes  imported  into  the  U.  S.  from  1500  to  1800  10, 137,000 

Negro  population  of  U.  S.,  1800 1,001.463 

Imported  from  1800  to  i860 3,999.000 

Negro  population,  i860 4.435.709 

Negro  population,  1900 8.848,749 

Land  and  improvements,  $334,342,997;  build- 
ings, $71,902,265;  implements,  $18,859,757;  live 
stock,  $84,936,215;  total,  $499,941,234.  Negro 
owners  of  premises:  Virginia,  36,566; 

TT lu      Mississippi,    21,973;   Texas,    20,139; 

''l90o"  South  Carolina,  18,970;  North  Caro- 
lina, 17,520;  Alabama,  14,110;  Ar- 
kansas, 11,941;  Georgia,  11,375;  Ten- 
nessee, 9,426;  Louisiana,  9,378;  Florida,  6,^52; 
Kentucky,  5,402 ;  Maryland,  2,262 ;  West  Virj^mia, 
534;  Delaware,  332;  District  of  Columbia,  5. 
Homes  owned  by  negroes,  1,832,723 ;  farms,  757,- 
427;  other  homes,  1,075,296;  total,  3,665,446. 

In  Georgia,  negroes  owned,  in  ipoi,  1,041,135 
acres  valued  at  $4,656,042  and  city  lots  and  build- 
ings valued  at  $9,007,977.  Personalty,  $6,621,- 
834.-  (Report  of  Controller  General.)  In  Vir- 
ginia, in  1901,  they  owned  1,066,303  acres,  valued 
at  $4,343,074,  with  city  lots  and  buildings  valued 
at  $12,856,417  and  personalty  of  $3,966,194. 
(Auditor's  report.) 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1865,  Major-General  O.  O. 

Howard    was    appointed    Commissioner   of   the 

Freedman's  Bureau.     He  gave  great  attention  to 

the  subject  of  education,  and  after 

Bdnoatlon    pl*'**'''^   schools  for   the   freedmen 

sanoHum  throughout  a  great  portion  of  the 
South,  in  1870 — five  years  after  the 
work  was  begun — he  made  a  report:  Schools  es- 
tablished, 4,239 ;  teachers  employed,  9,307 ;  pupils, 
247,333-  The  emancipated  people  sustained  i  ,324 
schools  themselves,  and  owned  592  school  build- 
ings .  The  Freedman' s  B ureau  furnished  654  build- 
ings for  school  purposes.    There  were  74  High  and 
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reforms,  domestic,  industrial,  educational,  provi- 
dent, or  recreative,  which  the  social  ideal  de- 
mands." Dr.  Colt's  idea  is  that  the  forming  of 
separate  societies  or  clubs  for  special  purposes 
tends  to  magnify  out  of  all  proportion  that  one 
side  of  life  or  culture  which  it  aims  to  develop.  It 
tends  again  to  break  up  the  family  unit.  It  sends 
the  boys  to  one  club,  the  girls  to  another,  the 
■  father  to  another,  the  mother  to  another.  Third- 
ly, it  breaks  up  neighborliness.  The  Neighbor- 
hood Gild  aims  at  organizing  the  social  life  of  all 
the  people  in  one  small  district.  It  thus  brings 
neighbors  together,"  families  together,  different 
interests  together.  In  the  Neighborhood  Gilds 
there  are  departments  for  boys,  for  girls,  for  men, 
for  women,  for  art,  for  education,  for  recreation, 
for  the  various  interests  of  life ;  and  they  are  not  all 
separate;  for  certain  purposes,  and  at  certain 
times,  all  come  together.  According  to  Dr.  Coit, 
no  gild  should  be  so  large  as  to  prevent  all  the 
members  forming  a  circle  of  acquaintance.  To 
develop  persons  in  all  sides  of  character  is  its  aim. 
Dr.  Coit  started  the  first  gild  in  New  York  City, 
about  1885,  and  it  has  now  grown  into  a  Univer- 
sity Settlement  (q.  v.).  In  1889  Dr.  Coit,  on  his 
removal  to  London,  started  one  there  in  Kentish 
Town.  For  all  details,  see  Dr.  Coit's  book, 
"Neighbourhood  Guilds." 

HEILL^  CHARLES  P.,  Ph.D.:  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Labor;  bom  Rock  Island,  111., 
1865;  educated  at  University  of  Notre  Dame 
1885-88;  University  of  Texas,  1888-89;  George- 
town College,  D.  C,  1889-01;  University  of 
Chicago,  1894-97 ;  instructor  University  of  Notre 
Dame,  1891-94;  instructor  and  associate  pro- 
fessor of  political  economy,  Catholic  University, 
Washington,  D.  C,  1897  to  1905;  assistant  re- 
corder of  Anthracite  Strike  Commission  (1902) 
^ee  Coal  Strike)  ;  recorder  of  Arbitration  Board, 
Birmingham  (1903).  Appointed  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor,  Feb.  i,  1905.  As  commissioner 
has  been  active  in  settling  important  strikes.  In 
1906  with  J.  P.  Reynolds  (^.  f .)  made  an  impor- 
tant report  as  to  the  packmg-house  industry  in 
Chicago.  (See  Packing-House  Industry.)  Ad- 
dress'Tv.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  1439  N.  Y.  Avenue, 
N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

IfELSOir,  ITELSOir  O.:  Manufacturer  and  co- 
operator;  bom  in  Norway,  1844;  came  to  United 
States  as  a  boy;  educated  in  public  schools.  In 
1873  he  established  himself  as  a  manufacturer  of 
plumbers'  and  steam-fitters'  supplies  in  St.  Louis, 
with  manufactories  at  Ledaire,  III.,  and  now 
recently  at  Bessemer,  Ala.  In  1886  he  intro- 
duced profit-sharing  {a.  v.)  into  his  works,  and 
in  1890  established  the  cooperative  village  of 
Leclaire,  111.  {q.  v.).  In  1902  he  established  a 
"Consumptives'  Camp"  on  desert  sand  at 
Indio,  Cal.,  and  in  1903  an  industrial  school  at 
Leclaire.  Mr.  Nelson  has  been  one  of  the  most 
active  leaders  and  workers  in  national  and  local 
movements  for  social  reform,  especially  as  re- 
gards cooperation,  the  single  tax,  and  evolution- 
ary socialism.  In  his  views  Mr.  Nelson  is  a  Tol- 
stoian  and  non-resistant,  and  believer  in  "the 
simple  life,"  tho  largely  favorable  to  the  Socialist 
program,  if  adopted  without  any  compulsion. 
Address:  Leclaire,  Edwardsville,  III. 

RETHERLAIfDS,  THE :  A  European  kingdom 
— ^formerly  the  Republic  of  The  Netherlands — 
constituted  a  hereditary  monarchy  in  181 5. 


I.  Statistics 


Arsa 

AND  Population 

Pkotincbs 

Area 
aq.  m. 

Population 
1904 

Per 
sq.  m. 

North  Bimbant 

1,980 

;:?^? 

1,070 

6,0 

1,383 
1,391 

790 

1.030 

850 

1,363,136 
1.053.083 
335.563 
373,913 
353.363 
359.443 
31S.873 
163,141 
309.753 

398 

Guilders 

308 

South  Holland 

1,083 

North  Holland 

Zealand 

984 

Utrecht 

SIX 

376 

OvervBsel 

378 

399 

157 

Drenthe 

Limburg 

364 

Total 

13,648 

5,509^,659 

436 

The  population  is  almost  entirely  Dutch,  there 
being  (1899)  only^  52,625  foreigners  in  the  king- 
dom.    The  principal  cities  are :  Amsterdam  (pop- 
ulation 551,415),  Rotterdam   (370,- 
Snural     39°)'    "^"^    Hague    (234,459).    and 
StatiatiM    Utrecht    (112,796).     The   birth-rate 
in  1 904  was  31.02,  and  the  death-rate  ^ 
15.82.     Totalnumber  of  births,  171,- 
4{(5 ;  of  deaths,  87,1 28 ;  surplus,  84,367.     The  ille- 
gitimate births  numbered  3,659,  or  about  2.15  per 
cent  of  the  total  number.     Marriages  in   1904 
were   about   8   per    1,000   of   population.     'The 
urban  population  numbers  2,049,779,  or  37.3  per 
cent,  and  the  rural  3,459,880,  or  62.8  per  cent. 

With  regard  to  religion  the  (1899)  population 
is  divided  as  follows:  Dutch  Reformed,  2,471,021 ; 
other  Protestants,  598,111;  Roman  Catholics, 
1,790,161 ;  Jansenists,  8,754;  Jews,  103,988;  other 
creeds,  132,102.  There  is  full  religious  liberty, 
and  the  State  pays  annual  allowances  to  the  mam 
bodies  as  follows:  To  Protestants,  1,373,000  flor- 
ins; Roman  Catholics,  578,000  fl. ;  Jews,  14,000  fl. 
In  1904  the  Protestant  churches  had  about  1,900 
clergymen;  the  Roman  Catholics,  2,700;  the 
Jansenists,  27. 

The  cost  of  primary  education  in  The  Nether- 
lands is  defrayed  partly  by  the  State  and  partly 
by  the  communes.  Instruction  is  compulsory 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  thirteen, 
XdneaUon  ^^  illiteracy  15  rare.  Elementary 
education  is  largely  m  the  hands  also 
of  private  schools,  which  are  sup- 
ported by  the  State.  Religious  instruction  is 
separated  from  secular  instruction.  There  were, 
in  1904,  four  universities  (Leiden,  Utrecht,  Gron- 
ingen,  and  Amsterdam)  with  182  teachers  and 
3,135  students,  of  whom  331  were  females.  Ele- 
mentary schools  numbered  4,796  (3,216  public 
and  1,580  private),  with  26,114  teachers  and 
831,589  pupils.  There  were  1,112  infant  schools 
with  an  attendance  of  118,230  children.  The 
teachers  are  trained  in  normal  schools  supported 
by  the  State ;  and  there  are  also  several  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  technical  high  schools,  as  well 
as  a  military  academy,  eleven  navigation  schools, 
an  academy  of  art,  and  a  polytechnic  institute. 
The  total  expenditures  for  educational  purposes 
(State  and  communes)  were,  in  1903,  about  $12,- 
000,000. 

In  190^  there  were  31  prisons  and  36  houses 
of  detention.     (Convictions  for  crime  numbered 
17,393,  a*"^  ^°'"  minor  offenses   146,174. 


(1904) 
Workh( 


Workhouses  for  vagabonds  and  drunkards  are 
five  in  number,  having,  in  1903,  6,304  inmates. 
In  the  same  year  there  were  700  boys  and  114 
girls  in  four  State  reformatories.     Pauperism  is 
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largely  relieved  by  private  charity  and  by  relig- 
ious societies.  About  3.«s  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation received  aid  in  1903.  Mendicants  and 
vagabonds  are  treated  as  criminals  and  sentenced 
to  work  in  State  institutions. 

The  Netherlands  is  la^ly  an  agricultural  and 
horticultural  country.  The  soil  is  generally  di- 
vided into  small  holdings,  altho  com- 

Indnitry  paratively  large  estates  prevail  in 
•ad^  some  provinces.  In  1904  there  were 
OommarM  "6,092  hectares  under  rye.  158,732 
tmder  potatoes,  144,762  under  oats, 
and  S4,o8i  under  wheat.  Buck- 
wheat, legumes,  and  beet- roots  are  also  important. 
Pishing  engages  S1781  vessels  with  about  22,000 
men.     Herrings  and  oysters  are  the  chief  catches. 

Mining  is  unimportant,  with  the  exception  of 
coal  which  yields  ari  annual  revenue  of  about 
3,000,000  florins  in  the  province  of  Limburg,  the 
mines  being  nearly  all  owned  and  operated  by  the 
State.  Manufacturing  establishments  comprize 
531  distilleries,  40  sugar  refineries,  39  salt  works, 
476  breweries,  and  00  vinegar  distilleries. 

Trade  is  free  in  The  Netherlands,  the  duties 
levied  on  imports  bein^  too  insignificant  to  afford 
protection  to  home  mdustries.  The  total  ex- 
ports for  1905  amounted  to  1,994,000,000  florins, 
and  imports  to  2,584,000,000  fl.  The  chief  arti- 
cles of  import  were:  Cereals  and  flour,  476,329,- 
000  &.;  iron  and  steel,  301,405,000  fl.;  textiles, 
144,131,000  fl.;  copper,  14,130,739  fl.;  coal,  81,- 
230,000  fl.;  and  rice,  66,448,000  fl.  Chief  ex- 
ports: Cereals  and  flour,  188,476,000  fl. ;  iron  and 
steel,  188,476,000  fl. ;  textiles,  107,343,000  fl.; 
copper,  105,127,000  fl.;  oleomargarin,  51,433,000 
fl.;  vegetables,  45,300,000  fl.;  wood,  53,670,000 
fl.;  butter,  33,607,000  fl.;  and  cheese,  16,363,000 
fl.  The  values  of  imports  and  exports  by  countries 
were  as  follows  in  1905 : 


COUMTST 


Pruttia 

Great  Britain 

Belgium 

Dutch  Bast  Indies 

Russia 

United  States 

Fmnce 


ImpMts, 
Flcrins 


577.Soo.ooo 
263.900,000 
354,000,000 
399,600,000 
319,000,000 
340,700,000 
93,300,000 


Exnorts, 
Florins 


1,008,300,000 

409,700,000 

337,300,000 

70,500.000 

13,000.000 

81,300,000 
14.900,000 


n.  Constittttion  and  GoTemment 

The  present  constitution  of  The  Netherlands 
dates  from  its  reconstruction  as  a  monarchy  in 
181 5,  and  was  revised  in  1887.  The  present  ru- 
ler is  Queen  WUhelmina  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1890,  the  crown  being  hereditary  in  the 
female  line  in  default  of  male  heirs.  The  sover- 
eign holds  the  executive  power,  while  the  legisla- 
tive functions  are  vested  in  a  parliament  (the 
States-General)  consisting  of  an  Upper  and  a 
Lower  Chamber.  The  Upper  Chamber  consists 
of  fifty  members  elected  for  nine  years  by  the 
provincial  states  from  among  the  highest  tax- 
payers. The  Lower  Chamber  consists  of  100 
members  who  are  elected  for  a  period  of  four 
years  by  universal  suffrage,  all  male  citizens  of 
more  than  twenty-five  years  of  age  being  entitled 
to  vote  if  they  fulfil  certain  qualifications  with  re- 
gard to  economical  conditions.  Bills  can  be  in- 
troduced only  by  the  government  or  by  the  Lower 
Chamber,  The  Upper  Chamber  passes  on  the 
bills,  either  approvmg  or  rejecting,  but  has  no 
power  of  amending  any  measures  introduced. 


The  main  parties  are  Liberals  and  Anti-Lib- 
erals, the  latter  being  composed  of  Catholics  and 
orthodox  Protestante,  who  are  also  called  Con- 
servatives. The  Catholics  and  Protestants  imite 
only  in  demanding  that  government  recognize  the 
supremacy  of  rehgious  authority,  and  the  Anti- 
Liberals  urging  that  the  religious  questions  be 
kept  separate  from  the  government. 

In  1 90 1  a  split  took  place  through  the  advanced . 
section  of  the  Liberals  demanding  universal  suf- 
frage on  the  "one  man  one  vote"  basis.  This 
broke  up  the  powerful  Liberal  Union,  and  the 
election  of  looi  resulted  in  the  return  of  33  Prot- 
estant Anti-Revolutionists,  35  Catholics,  and  one 
Christian  Democrat,  forming  the  Right,  58  strong; 
and  of  36  Liberals,  9  Radicals,  and  7  Socialists, 
forming  the  Left,  43  strong.  Dr.  Kuyper,  the 
leader  of  the  Anti-Revolutionists,  then  formed  a 
cabinet,  in  which  three  seats  were  given  to  the 
Catholics. 

This  ministiy  was  overturned  in  the  election  of 
1905,  when  there  were  elected  to  the  Second 
Chamber  52  Liberals  (34  Liberals  of  the  Left,  10 
Liberals  of  the  Right,  11  Liberal  Democrats,  and 

7  Socialists),  against  48  Ministerials  (24  Cath- 
olics, 16  orthodox  Protestants,  and  8  "Historic 
Christians").  M.  de  Meester  formed  a  cabinet 
avowedly  free  trade.  In  the  First  Chamber  there 
was  a  small  clerical  majority. 

The  present  government  is  partly  Liberal, 
partly  Liberal  Democratic,  having  only  a  very 
small  majority  in  the  Second  Chamber,  counting 
the  Socieil  Democrats  on  its  side.  The  Roman 
Catholics  base  their  program  on  the  Encyclica 
Rerum  Novarum.  The  Anti-Revolutionist  Prot- 
estants represent  the  Orthodox  religion.  The  Lib- 
erals are  led  by  Goeman  Borgesius  and  Professor 
Van  der  Vlugt.  The  Liberal  Democrats,  under 
leadership  of  Professors  Drucker  and  Treul,  aim 
at  curtailing  the  privileges  of  capital  and  securing 
the  rights  of  labor  and  of  the  laborers,  and  at 
a  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth.  They 
maintain  the  urgency  of  changing  the  constitu- 
tion in  order  to  take  away  the  obstacles  against 
the  introduction  of  universal  suffrage. 

For  purposes  of  local  administration  each  of 
the  eleven  states  has  its  own  House  of  Represent- 
atives whose  members  are  elected  for  six  years 
by  a  popular  vote.  These  provincial  bodies  have 
full  power  of  legislation  ana  taxation  within  their 
jurisdiction,  altho  their  ordinances  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  sovereign  for  approval.  Municipal 
boroughs  have  an  aldermanic  board  presided 
over  by  a  mayor  appointed  by  the  sovereign. 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  1906  amounted 
to  181,714,219  florins,  and  the  revenues  to  171,- 
43*.*9S  fl-    Ot  the  revenues  54,080,- 
yj^^^      000  fl.  were  derived  from  excise  du- 
ties,  and    24,141,500   from   indirect 
taxes.     The  national  debt  (1906)  is 
1,144,757,450  fl.,  its  annual  interest  being  36,- 
674,411  fl. 

The  army,  which  is  drawn  partly  by  conscrip- 
tion and  partly  by  enlistment,  numbers  30,131 
men  on  a  peace  footing,  and  about  68,000  men  on 
a  war  basis.  There  is  also  a  national  guard,  and 
a  landstorm  or  emergency  reserve  which  consists 
of  all  able-bodied  men.  The  yearly  contingent 
for  the  regular  arms  is  about  17,500  men.  The 
navy  is  maintained  for  coast  defense  and  for  the 
defense  of  the  East  Indian  colonies.     It  numbers 

8  battle-ships,  8  cruisers,  3  old  ironclad  turret 
ships,  6  unprotected  cruisers,  30  old  gimboats, 
several  coast-defense  monitors,  and  40  torpedo 
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txjats  (about  ao  additional  building).  The  com- 
plement of  officers  and  men  is  about  8,500 ;  and  of 
the  marine  infantry  about  2,200. 

There  are  (1904)  1,817  miles  of  railroads,  of 
which  985  miles  belong  to  the  State,  the  balance 
to  private  companies.     In  1904  the 
Intamal    revenue  of  the  State  lines  was  27,- 
Coiiimiml«a.'S7.ooo    florins;    expenditures,   23,- 
tlon        S7».ooo  fl- ;  freight  earned,  8,335.000 
tons;    passengers,    13,714,000.     The 
private  lines  had  a  revenue  of  23,- 
373,000  fl. ;  expenditures,  18,828,000  fl.;  freight, 
5.372,000  tons;  passengers,   24,460,000.     There 
are  1,907  miles  of  navigable  canals.     Post-office 
receipts  (1904)  amounted  to  1 2,539,858  fl.,  and  ex- 
penditures to  9,846, 599  fl.     Most  of  the  telegraph 
lines  are  owned  by  the  State.     In  1904  there  were 
826  State  tele^aph  offices,  the  length  of  the  lines 
being  4,296  miles  and  that  of  wires  18,901  miles. 
Paid  messages  numbered  5,807,951;  the  receipts 
aggregated   2,557,330  fl.,  and  expenditures  3,- 
184,655  fl.     In  the  same  year  there  were  1,431 
miles  of  telephone  lines;   15,460  miles  of  wires; 
1,390,520  interurban    and    79,566    international 
conversations.     Telephone  revenues  amounted  to 
507,675  fl.,  and  expenses  to  55,471  fl.     There  are 
247  private  savings-banks  and  i  State  postal  sa- 
vings-bank.    The  amount  deposited  in  the  former 


aggregated  (1903)  83,976,000  fl.,  and  in  the  latter 
(1904)  120,435,000  fl.,  the  average  per  inhabitant 
being  15.46  n.  in  private  banks,  21.86  in  the  postal 


bank.  The  merchant  marine  numbers  467  sail- 
ing vessels  of  59,364  tons,  and  269  steamships  of 
341,964  tons. 

The  colonies  belonging  to  The  Netherlands  are 

situated   in   the    East   and   West    Indies.     The 

chief  dependencies  in  the  East  In- 

Coloni*!  "^'^^  *"*■  "^^^  western  and  southern 
parts  of  the  island  of  Borneo  (212,- 
737  sq.  m.;  pop.  [1900]  1,129,889); 
the  islands  of  Celebes  (71,470  sq.  m. ;  884,141); 
Java  and  Madura  (50,554  sq.m.;  28,746,688),  and 
Sumatra  (161,612  sq.m.;  3,168,312);  the  Molucca 
Islands  (43,864  sq.  m.;  410,190);  and  part  of  New 
Guinea  (151,789  sq.  m.;  about  200,000).  In  the 
West  Indies:  Surinam  or  Dutch  Guiana  (46,060 
sq.  m. ;  73,542),  and  the  Curasao  Colony  (403  sq. 
ni. ;  53,244).  These  possessions  enjoy  religious 
liberty  and  a  steadily  increasing  educational 
system  based  on  that  existing  in  the  mother 
country.  Commercially  they  are  of  vast  im- 
portance. 

ni.  Social  Reform 

The  chief  political  question  agitating  Holland 
has  long  been  that  of  the  relation  between 
(Church  and  State,  and  the  main  parties  are, 
therefore,  largely  formed  according  to  this  ques- 
tion. .\ttempts  are  constantly  being  made  to 
effect  party  formation  along  lines  of  social  re- 
form ;  and  despite  lack  of  success  in  the  past  it  is 
believed  that  a  change  in  the  franchise  and  taxa- 
tion systems  will  in  course  of  time  alter  poUtical 
conditions. 

In    1898.  at  the   request  of  the  government,    PFcfessor 
Drucker  drafted  a  bill  to  reatulate  labor  conditions,  apedaUjr 
with  regard  to  contract  labor.     According  to 
more  xecent  legislation  the  regulation  of  labor 
g^igJlJ        contracts  is  to  be  incorporated  in  the  civil  code. 
.,_,.,.».._  A  bill  has  passed  the  Lower  Chamber  of  the 
LeVUianon  states-General,  and  is  expected  to  pass  also 
the   Upper  Chamber.     It   provides  for   the 
rights  01  married  women  to  contract  for  their 
labor  without  the  consent  of  their  husbands;    for  the  em- 
ployers' liability  toward  workmen  in  cases  of  sickness;  and 
for  the  employers'  right  to  ooDect  damages  in  cases  where  the 


workmen,  through  neglect,  cause  deterioration  in  value  of 
products  or  rxiocninery. 

The  conditions  of  labor  are  regulated  according  to  a  law 
of  1889,  and  a  "safety  act"  of  189s.  These  acts  stipulate 
that  women  an  1  young  persons  under  sixteen  must  work  no 
more  than  eleven  hours  per  day,  and  that  the  hours  of  work 
must  be  between  5  am.  and  7  p.m.  Nor  are  women  and 
young  persons  permitted  to  be  employed  on  work  of  un- 
healthy and  dangerous  nature.  Hours  of  rest  are  provided, 
Sunday  labor  prohibited,  and  the  employment  of  children 
under  eleven  proscribed.  A  royal  decree  of  1896  further 
provides  for  sanitary  requirements  and  inspection  of  work- 
shops and  factories,  and  makes  the  employment  of  safety 
devices  obligatory  on  the  employers. 

An  act  of  May  1  r,  1897,  provides  so-called  chambers  of  labor, 
which  are  to  mediate  between  employers  and  employees  in 
cases  of  dispute.  Each  "chamber"  embraces  one  or  more 
communities,  and  is  composed  of  five  employers  and  five 
employees  chosen  by  the  work  people  engaged  in  the  par- 
ticular industry  in  which  it  operates. 

_  Accident  insurance  is  provided  for  by  Act  of  r9or,  by 
virtue  of  which  all  industries  in  which  motors  or  steam-  or  gas- 
engines  are  used  are  liable  to  pay  a  workman  certain  damages 
for  injury  sustained  in  the  line  of  duty.  A  notable  clause  in 
this  act  is  one  which  reduces  the  amount  to  which  a  worker  is 
thus  entitled  if  he  was  intoxicated  when  meeting  with  his 
injury. 

The  Housing  Act  of  Aug.  i,  1901,  imposes  upon  each 
municipality  certain  rules  re^rding  the  construction  and 
location  of  houses,  and  contains  alv>  measures  intended  to 
guard  against  overcrowding.  Moreover,  it  regulates  to  a 
certain  extent  the  amount  of  rent  an  owner  may  exact  for 
his  property,  by  stipulating  a  maximum  percentage  of  in- 
terest  which  may  be  collected  on  the  investment.  In  cases 
where  private  enterprise  fails  to  provide  adequate  house 
room,  provision  is  made  for  the  erection  of  dwdling-houses 
by  the  municipality. 

In  Amsterdam  and  Utrecht  government  com- 
mittees have  been  appointed  to  investigate  the 
question  of  providing  against  unem- 
ViMiniiloy-  ployieit;  and  measures  have  been 
jji^^»  proposed  introducing  the  so-called 
'Ghent  System,"  by  which  each 
municipality  is  to  cooperate  with  the 
local  trade-tmions  who  maintain  insurance  funds 
against  loss  of  employment.  In.  The  Hague, 
Leyden,  Haarlem,  Schiedam,  and  other  towns, 
municipal  labor  bureaus  have  recently  been  es- 
tablished ;  and  a  great  many  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial agencies,  as  well  as  trade-unions  and 
private  concerns,  operate  similar  bureaus. 

Three  acts  passed  in  Feb.,  1901,  provide  (i)  for 
the  care  of  children  whose  parents  neglect  them, 
(2)  for  the  legal  procedure  against  children 
who  commit  criminal  acts,  and  (3)  for  compul- 
sory education.  There  are  in  Amsterdam  two 
societies  which  look  after  the  welfare  and  pro- 
tection of  children.  Orphans  are  cared  for  in 
municipal  and  religious  homes;  and  there  are  also 
several  private  institutions  that  look  after  the 
education  and  care  of  destitute  and  neglected 
children.  There  are  besides  about  twenty-five 
societies  which  are  occupied  in  sending  poor 
children  to  the  seashore  or  countr^^  during  the 
summer.  School  children  who  are  in  need  may 
be  provided  with  food  and  clothing  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  municipalitv. 

The  first  act  to  controf  the  lic]uor  traffic  in  The 
Netherlands  was  introduced  in  1881.  It  pro- 
vided merely  for  a  limitation  in  the  number  of 
licenses  to  tie  granted,  but  otherwise  imposed  no 
restrictions.  In  1904  a  new  law  was  passed, 
providing  for  fewer  saloons,  higher  license  fees, 
heavier  penalties  for  transgressions,  and  forfeit- 
ure of  licenses  by  order  of  the  municipality  at  any 
time  after  five  years.  The  principal  antiliquor 
.societies  are:  The  People's  Union,  Utrecht;  the 
General  Dutch  Teetotalers'  Union,  Amsterdam; 
the  Roman  Catholic  Union  for  Combating  the 
Abuse  of  Alcohol,  Maastricht;  and  many  others. 

Charitable  and  philanthropical  work  are  of 
a  private  nature.      Associations  with    different 
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tendencies  exist  in  nearly  every  locality:  lecture 
halls  for  workmen,  food  and  clothing  for  children, 
dwellings  for  old  servants,  etc.  Examples  of  these 
societies  are  the  society  "Charity  According  to 
Means"  and  "Meals  for  Children"  at  Amsterdam. 

Among  the  associations  with  a  general  educa- 
tional purpose  the  various  Toynbee  societies  for 
university  extension,  especially  in  university 
towns,  are  most  noteworthy.  As  to  industrial  edu- 
cation we  may  mention  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
the  Museum  of  Protective  Appliances  against  dan- 
ger in  factories,  where  various  provisions  to  pre- 
vent accidents  can  be  seen.  (See  Museums  op 
Security.)  For  the  promotion  of  social  educa- 
tion Amsterdam  may  boast  of  an  Institute  of 
Social  Advice — an  institute  with  a  purpose  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  the  American  Institute  of  Social 
Service — and  also  of  its  Class  for  Education  in 
Social  Work. 

Labor  colonies,  tho  mainly  penal,  were  early 
started  in  Holland. 

They  are  of  two  kinds,  penal  and  free,  with  three 
of  each  kind.  The  penal  colonies  are  national 
workhouses,  at  Veenhuizen,  Hoom  and  Leyden. 
The  first  has  3,600  inmates  in  three  establish- 
ments. The  work  is  agriculture,  gardening,  hand- 
work, and  light  maniSacturing. 

The  free  colonies  have  some  i  ,500  members,  in- 
cluding ISO  "free  farmers'  families."  They  are 
aided  bv  the  State,  contented,  but  not  progres- 
sive. They  cost  the  State  about  $7.^0  per  yeaf 
per  head.  The  colonies  save  a  few  children,  and 
afford  a  shelter  for  a  few  families,  through  fault 
or  circtmistance  unable  by  themselves  to  make 
headway  in  the  world,  but  do  little  more. 

Cooperation  in  the  form  of  production  is  poorly 
developed  in  Holland,  and  consumptive  coopera- 
tion, tho  more  flourishing,  is  still  in  the  beginning. 
Still  we  may  mention  as  examples  of  productive 
cooperation  of  capital,  several  agricultural  asso- 
ciations of  farmers  for  the  manufacture  of  butter 
and  cheese ;  of  agricultural  labor,  the  Society  Van 
Marken's  Printing  Works  at  Delft,  where,  after 
ten  years  of  existence,  the  shares  have  become 
the  property  of  labor  in  its  different  forms  (man- 
agement, hand  labor,  control).  In  consumptive 
cooperation  the  society  "Self- Help"  ("Eigen 
Hulp"),  managing  several  grocery  stores  in  The 
Hague,  Amsterdam,  and  other  cities,  is  the  most 
prominent.  The  Cooperative  Union,  a  society 
for  propagating  cooperative  principles,  for  pro- 
curing intormation  and  the  organizing  of  whole- 
sale business  and  cooperative  production  on  be- 
half of  the  cooperative  societies,  has,  however, 
separated  itself  from  the  "Eigen  Hulp."  This 
opens  the  way  for  working  men's  cooperative 
societies  to  become  members  of  the  union.  To 
this  they  were  opposed  till  now,  because  they 
could  not  agree  with  the  lines  on  which  the 
"Eigen  Hulp"  worked. 

There  existed  at  the  end  of  1904,  114  distribu- 
tive societies,  4  cooperative  butcheries,  70  baker- 
ies, 14  societies  for  the  distribution 
Coopentioii  °^  *"*^'  "^  societies  for  distributing 
manure,  seeds,  fodder,  etc.,  42  other 
distributive  societies — 8  productive 
tailoring  societies,  2  boot  and  shoe  societies,  i 
cigar  factory,  i  smithy  (forge),  1  upholsterers' 
society,  504  cooperative  creameries,  36  societies 
for  the  selling  of  agricultural  products,  z  societies 
for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses,  a 
societies  for  the  improvement  of  cattle,  2  societies 
of  workmen  in  wooden  shoes,  6  mills  for  preparing 
potato  meal,  4  societies  of  beehivers,  i  society  m 


oil  makers,  i  society  for  the  preparation  of  fodder, 
I  beet-sugar  mill,  2  societies  for  the  use  of  steam- 
thrashing  machines,  4  straw  pasteboard  mills,  6 
printing  societies,  3  2  different  productive  societies, 
309  people's  banks,  4  life-insurance  societies,  6 
fire-insurance  societies,  5  cattle-insurance  socie- 
ties, 9  societies  for  assistance  in  case  of  illness  and 
inability,  143  building  societies. 

A  large  factory  has  made  an  experiment  with 
small  gardens  for  the  children  of  working  men. 

There  are,  in  The  Netherlands,  one  post-office 
savings-bank  and  nearly  300  private  saving 
banks.  The  number  of  depositors  per  t,ooo  m- 
habitants  was  62  in  1890,  and  200  in  1904;  and 
the  average  amoimt  deposited  increased  from 
7$  florins  in  1890  to  106  fl.  in  1904. 

Trade-unionism  in  The  Netherlands  is  charac- 
terized by  its  division  into  religious  groups;  and 
this  is  probably  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  this 
movement  is  not  very  strongly  developed.  In 
1905  there  were  104  unions  with  about  1,600  local 
branches.  The  diamond-workers'  union  is  the 
strongest  of  these  bodies,  embracing  about  80  per 
cent  of  all  the  diamond-cutters  in  Amsterdam, 
this  industry  being  confined  to  that  city.  Recent 
strikes  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 


Yeab 

No.  of 
strikes 

Decided  in 

working 

men's  favor 

Inem- 

ployen' 

favor 

Ended 
without 
decision 

»90» 

'903 

1904 

190S 

118 

48 

39 
21 

a2 

4» 
60 
34 
47 

»7 
37 
>5 
54 

Socialism  entered  Holland  in  1869,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  International,  but  did  not  take  per- 
manent root.      In   1878  a  new  So- 
Booialliiii    cialist  movement  sprang  up  largely 
under  the  lead  of  Domela  Niewenhuis, 
a  former  Protestant  clergyman.     He 
started  the  Reckt  Voor  Allen,  a  Socialist  paper, 
and  a  Social  Democratic  Union.     In  1888  he  was 
elected  to  the  legislature  and  remained  till  1891. 
But  gradually  becoming  anarchistic  or  commun- 
istic, most  of  the  Dutch  Socialists  broke  away  from 
him  and  the  movement  became  divided.    In  1889 
a  Social  Democratic  League  was  formed,  and  since 
then  the  Socialist  movement  has  been  conducted 
mainly  on  Marxist  lines.     Cooperation  in  con- 
nection with  socialism,  as  in  Belgium,  has  been 
attempted,  but  with  small  success.     'There  were 
reported  in  1905,  65, 74^  Socialist  votes  and  fifty- 
two  Socialist  or  Labor  journals. 

Some  of  the  leading;  Dutch  societies  are:  Cen- 
traal  Bureau  voor  Sociale  Adviezen,  37  Vossius- 
straat,  Amsterdam;  (}entraal  Bureau  voor  de 
Statistiek,  The  Hague;  Het  Volk  (Socialist  or- 
gan), 117  Gelderschke  Kade,  Amsterdam;  Jor- 
daan  (Working  Men's  Dwellings),  The  Hague; 
Tiefdadigheit  naas  Vermogen  (Charity  According 
to  Means),  Amsterdam. 

Rbfbrsncbs;  Jaarciiftrs  voor  1905  doord*  ctntral*  commistit 
voor  dt  staUstitk;  NvUrlandseh  Staatiolmanak,  Pyttenen, 
1906;  D*tck  Lift  in  Town  awl  Country,  by  P.  U.  Hough, 
London,  1901:  HoUand  and  tkt  Haiandtrs,  by  D.  & 
Meldrum,  ad  ed.,  London,  1B99. 

HEW  HARMOHT:  Thou{[h  later  identified 
with  Robert  Owen  {q.  v.),  this  community  was 
founded  by  a  small  German  sect,  the  followers 
of  one  George  Rapp,  a  weaver,  noted  for  his 
biblical  knowledge  and  piety.  Rapp  gathered 
together  in  Wurttemberg  a  ntmiber  of  people  who 
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shared  his  religious  views,  and,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  the  early  Christians  in  Jerusalem,  they 
held  all  their  property  in  common. 

Being  persecuted  for  their  views,  they  decided  to  emigrate 
to  the  United  States,  and  in  180}  the  Rap^tes  formed  their 
fint  lettlement  in  Butler  County,  Pa.,  givina  to  their  village 
the  name  of  Harmony.  By  dint  of  hard  work  and  economy, 
in  ten  years  they  were  in  a  state  of  comparative  comfort; 
but  wishing  to  make  their  position  more  secure,  in  1813  they 
moved  westward  and  bought  about  30.000  acres  of  some  m 
the  richest  land  in  Posey  County,  lad.,  and  there  founded  the 
world-famous  village  of  New  Harmony.  The  Rappites  were 
a  very  industrious  and  inoffensive  folk:  their  creed  enjoined 
pure  life,  simple  diet,  and  plain  dress:  the  ambitions  and 
wishes  of  the  individual  were  to  be  entirely  subject  to  the 
general  good.  After  a  time  they  took  vows  of  celibacy,  even 
those  who  were  already  married  dissolving  the  relationship  and 
taking  the  vows.  For  ten  years  they  labored  and  prospered 
exceedingly,  both  in  agriculture  and  manixfacture:  and  then, 
selling  all  their  land  and  the  village  buildings  to  Mr.  Robert 
Owen,  of  New  Lanark.  Scotland,  they  emigrated  east  again  to 
Beaver  County,  Pa.,  where  they  founded  the  village  of 
Economy.     (See  Ecomomy.) 

The    purchaser    of    New    Harmony,    Robert 

Owen  (q.  v.),  was  a  Welshman,  bom  in  1771. 

He  became  manager  and  then  proprietor  of  ex- 

tensive  cotton-mills  on  the  Clyde,  Scotland,  and 

devoted  much  energy  to  promoting  the  interest 

of  working  people.     He  desired  to  abolish  all 

class  distinctions,  and  endeavored  to 

Vndsr      show  that  the  interests  of  the  em- 

BobsrtOwanP^y*'  ^^^  employees  could  be  made 

identical.     His  mills  at  New  Lanark 

were  ideal  object  lessons  to  support 

his  theory,  and  it  was  to  put  into  practical  shape 

his  theories  for    the    advancement  of    working 

people  that  he  bought  the  New  Harmony  estate. 

Associated  with  him  in  the  scheme  was  a   Mr. 

William  Maclure,  a  Scotchman,  who  shared  Mr. 

Owen's  communist  theories. 

Their  aim  was  to  establish  a  community  in  which  property 
was  to  be  held  in  common,  tho  under  the  restriction  of  a  con- 
stitution. All  were  to  share  in  the  common  labor,  and  all 
should  receive  a  liberal  education,  with  facilities  for  continued 
study  and  pursuit  of  knowledge.  The  religious  views  of  the 
memoers  were  entirely  of  their  own  choice,  the  only  qualifica- 
tions essential  for  membership  being  honesty  <»  purpose, 
temperance,  industry,  cleanliness,  and  carefulness.  When 
the  settlement  of  New  Harmony  came  into  the  possession  of 
Robert  Owen  the  village  was  regularly  laid  out  as  a  town, 
with  streets  running  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and  in  the 
center  a  public  square,  surrounded  by  the  large  brick  build- 
ings built  by  the  Rappites  for  their  churehes  and  schools. 
Thelanditself  was  well  prepared;  therewerenineteen  detached 
farms,  and  some  3,000  acres  which  had  been  cultivated  by  the 
Rappite  society,  besides  a  vineyard,  several  orchards,  and 
other  improvements.  With  the  place  so  prepared,  and  30,000 
acres  to  tall  back  upon,  the  experiment  of  a  secular  communi- 
ty, based  on  honesty  Ol  purpose  and  moral  integrity,  seemed 
to  have  every  material  advantage  that  could  be  offered.  In 
a  very  short  time  the  village  was  a  busy  place.  Within  two 
or  three  months  there  were  some  900  persons  gathered  from 
all  parts  of  the  U.  S.  and  Europe.  Many  of  these  were  in- 
spired with  an  earnest  belief  in  the  ideals  which  the  experi- 
ment was  to  prove,  and  worked  zealously  in  the  endeavor  to 
put  them  into  practise :  but  many,  also,  were  lazy  and  shiftless 
and  came  seeking  an  easy  mode  of  living,  shirking  their  share 
of  the  toil,  while  others  came  with  a  view  to  making  profit 
out  of  the  benevolent  feeling  of  the  founder,  and  with  no 
sympathy  at  all  for  the  movement.  With  such  material  it 
was  quite  impossible  to  fulfil  the  ori^nal  expectation,  and  in 
less  than  two  years  it  bad  become  evident  that  it  was  hopeless 
to  try  longer. 

On  April  37, 1825,  Mr,  Owen  called  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  together,  and  in  an  ad- 
dress explained  the  impossibility  of  an  immediate 
total  change  in  all  their  manners  of  life,  and  pro- 
posed that  they  should  accept  a  constitution  only 
partially  communistic  for  a  term  of 

Constitution  **^^^  y^*"-  *****  ^^^^  •"•^ht  be  bet- 
ter prepared  to  fuUv  carry  out  the 
ideal  community.     This  was  agreed 
to,  and  under  the  name  of  the  "Preliminary  So- 
ciety of  New  Harmony  "  the  venture  was  formally 


constituted.  Mr.  Owen  then  returned  to  Europe, 
and  a  committee  managed  the  affairs  of  the  so- 
ciety. In  less  than  a  year  Mr.  Owen  returned  to 
New  Harmony,  and  soon  after  his  return  the 
members  of  the  Preliminary  Society  held  another 
convention,  deciding  to  at  once  commence  com- 
munism and  adopting  a  constitution  of  a  com- 
munity which  thev  called  the  "New  Harmony 
Community  of  Equality."  The  management 
was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  an  executive  council, 
who  were  to  be  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
community.  Experience  demonstrated  that  the 
plan  of  the  executive  council  was  not  practicable, 
and  the  members  were  unanimous  in  requesting 
Mr.  Owen  to  take  the  sole  management.  This 
was  the  inauguration  of  the  most  prosperous  sea- 
son in  the  short  life  of  the  community.  There 
were  soon  no  idlers,  all  being  busily  engaged;  and 
the  meetings,  instead  of  being  the  scene  of  wran- 
gles, were  utilized  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  mem- 
bers. 

This  was  too  good  to  last,  and  within  a  very 
few  months  there  were  disturbances,  and  at- 
tempts to  divide  the  town  into  several  societies. 
On  May  30,  1826,  in  consequence  of  the  continual 
disagreements  which  had  arisen  about  the  dis- 
posal of  the  property,  a  meeting  of  the  whole 
of  the  population  was  held,  at  miich  it  was  de- 
cided to  form  four  separate  societies,  each  to  pur- 
chase its  own  share  of  the  property,  and  eacn  to 
manage  its  own  affairs,  but  to  trade  together  bv 
means  of  paper  currency.  Other  changes  fol- 
lowed fast,  but  each  change  left  them  no  better 
than  before.  The  trouble  was  not  in  the  institu- 
tions so  much  as  in  the  unpreparedness  or  greed 
of  many  of  the  members :  and  though  there  were 
many  choice,  noble  spirits  in  the  undertaking, 
they  were  overweighted  by  the  others.  After 
watching  the  spirit  of  the  communitv  depart,  and 
his  fondest  hopes  gradually  crumble  away,  in 
June,  1827,  Mr.  Owen  bade  the  community  fare- 
well. Leases  were  granted  to  such 
Failnrs  *^  desired  to  continue  the  coopera- 
tive experiments,  and  tho  some 
smaller  communities  were  formed 
from  the  wreckage,  the  New  Harmony  Commu- 
nity of  Equality  had  become  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  effect,  however,  was  not  to  die  away.  The 
scheme  of  communal  cooperative  life  took  a  deep 
hold  on  the  imaginations  of  the  people,  and  many 
smaller  communities  were  formea;  and,  when 
nearly  fifteen  years  later  Fourier's  scheme  was 
advocated,  many  were  prepared  to  sink  their  all 
in  the  new  communities  which  sprang  up  in  all 
directions — ^and,  alas!  died  away  as  rapidly  as 
they  came  into  existence.  But  with  all  the  fail- 
ures, there  is  still  some  gain,  and  the  bitter  disap- 
pointments of  those  who  fondly  imagined  they 
were  remodeling  society  are  only  the  defeats 
which  will  help  to  insure  victory  later  on,  even 
tho  it  should  not  come  as  they  expected  it. 

A.  H. 

NEWSPAPERS:  Rowell's  American  Newspaper 
Directory  for  1906  reported  the  number  of  news- 
papers published  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
as  23,461.  Of  these,  1,13s  were  Canadian  publi- 
cations. The  following  was  the  frequency  of 
issue:  Weekly,  16,782;  monthly,  2,960;  daily, 
2,465;  semimonthly,  287;  semiweeklv,  588;  quar- 
terly, 195;  biweekly,  57;  bimonthly,  69;  tri- 
weekly, 5S — total,  23,461. 

The  World  Almanac  estimates  the  total  number 
of  newspapers  published  in  the  world  at  present 
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Newspapers 
Hew  York  City 

at  about  60,000,  distributed  as  follows:  U.  S.  and 
Canada,  23,461;  Germany,  8,049;  Great  Britain, 
9,500;  France,  6,681;  Japan,  1,000;  Italy,  3,151', 
Austria-Hungary,  2,958;  Asia,  exclusive  of  Japan, 
1,000;  Spain,  1,000;  Russia,  1,000;  Australia, 
1,000;  Greece,  130;  Switzerland,  1,005;  Holland, 
980;  Belgium,  956;  all  others,  1,000.  Of  these 
more  than  half  are  printed  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

Leading  Economic  and  Reform  Joumala 

M.,  MoHtUy;  Q.,  QuarUrly;  W.,  WnUy. 

Unitbd  States 

Aivocat*  of  Ptact.  (Organ  of  Peace  Society.)  U.  31 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

AnuricoH  Journal  of  Sociology.  Bimonthly.  University 
of  Chicago. 

Amoriean  Political  Scitnct  Revitm.     Q.     Baltimoie,  Md. 

Amtrican  Statistical  Association  Quarterly,  491  Boylston 
Street.  Boston.  Ma.ss. 

Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social 
Science,     Bimonttily.     Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Federationist.  (Orpan  of  American  Federation 
of  Labor.)     M.     413  G  Street,  N.  W..  Washington.  D.  C. 

Appeal  to  Reason.     (Socialist.)     W.     Girard.  Kan. 

Arena,     M.  BroadStreet,  Trenton,  N.  J.,  and  Boston,  Haas. 

Bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  H.  OfScial  publi- 
cation of  department.     Washington.  D.  C. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen's  Magaaine.  M.  In- 
dianapolis. Ind. 

Charities  and  Commons.  (New  York  Cliarity  Ormniiatkm 
Society.)  W.  105  East  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Chauiauquan.     M.     Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

Chicago  Daily  Socialist.     163  East  Randolph  Street,  Chi- 

(^ieveiand Citisen.  (Trade-Union Socialist.)  W.Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Club  Woman.  (Organ  of  Federation  of  Women'*  Qube.) 
H.     500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Commoner.     W.     (W.  J.  Bryan,  ed.)     Lincoln,  Neb. 

Educational  Review.  Ten  numbeiB  per  year.  Rahway, 
N.  J.,  and  New  York  City. 

Federation  Quarterly.  (Federation  of  Churched.)  i>9 
Bast  Nineteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

Good  Government.  Goumal  of  National  Civil  Service  Re- 
form League.)     M.     79  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 

Hammer  and  Pen.  (Organ  of  Church  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  the  Interests  of  Labor.)  0.  416  Lafayette 
Street,  New  York  aty. 

Independent.     W.     130  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

International  Journal  of  Ethics,  Q,  1413  Locust  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

International  Socialist  Review.  M.  364  Bast  Kensie 
Street.  Chicago. 

{oumal  of  Political  Economy.     Q,     Chicago  University. 
end  a  Hand.     M.     (Lend  a  Hand  Society.)     i  Beacon 
Street.  Boston. 

Mother  Earth.  (Anarchist.)  M.  no  East  Thirteenth 
Street.  New  York. 

National  Advocate.  (Temperance.)  H.  3  East  Four^ 
teenth  Street.  New  York. 

National  Prohibitionist.  W.  ij»  Bast  Fifty-sixth  Street. 
Hyde  Park,  Chicago.  lU. 

Outlook.     W.     387  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

Philanthropist.  (Social  Purity.)  0-  >3»  West  Four- 
teenth Street,  New  York  City. 

Political  Science  Quarterly.  Coltimbia  University,  New 
York  City. 

Public.     (Single  Tax.)     W.     Unity  Building,  Chicago. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  Economics.  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Mass. 

Social  Democratic  Herald.  (Socialist.)  W.  344  Sixth 
Street.  .MilwauKee. 

Socialist  Woman.     M.     619  East  Fifty-fifth  Street,  Chicago. 

Southern  Workman.     M.     Hampton,  Va. 

Sintle  Tax  Review.  Q.  1 1  Frankfort  Street,  New  York 
City. 

Typographical  Journal.  (Organ  of  the  Typographical 
Union.)     M.     Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Union  Signal.  (W.  C.T.  U.)  W.  The  Temple,  Chicago, 
111. 

Wilskire's  Magamne.  (Socialist.)  M.  100  William  Street, 
New  York  City.  ,  „    . 

Woman's  Journal.  (Woman  Suffrage.)  W.  3  Park 
Street,  Boston.  _  

Worker,  (Socialist.)  W.  184  William  Street,  New  York 
City. 

World's  Work.  H.  135  East  Sixteenth  Street,  New  York 
City.  „ 

World  To-day.     M.     67  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

Yoi*  Review.     Q.     »s  Temple  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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AlUanee  News.  (Temperance,  United  Kingdom  Alliance.) 
W.     16  Deansgate,  Manchester. 

Board  of  Trade  Journal.  W.  Wyman.  Fetter  Lane; 
London,  E.  C. 

Brotherhood.  (J.  Bruce  Wallace.)  0.  Garden  City. 
Hertfordshire. 

Charity  Organitation  Review.  M.  196  Vaoxhall  Bridge 
Road,  London. 

Clarion.  (Socialist,  Blatchford.)  W.  44  Worship,  Lon- 
don, E.  C. 

Commonwealth.  (Christian  Social  Union.)  3  Paternoster 
Buildings,  London,  B.  C. 

Contemporary  Review.     M.     Fleet  Street,  London,  E.  C. 

Cooperative  News.     W.     Long  Mill^te,  Manchester. 

Economic  Review.     Oxford  University,  C.  S.  V.,  Oxford. 

Esperantist.     M.     67  Kensington  Garden  Sauare,  London. 

Fabian  News.     H.     3  CHement's  Inn,  Strand,  London. 

Fortuity.     M.     London,  W.  C. 

Freedom.  (Aiuirchist  Communist.)  M.  37  Ossulston 
Street,  London,  N.  W. 

Freethinker,  (Secularist.)  W.  3  Newcastle  Street,  Lon- 
don. E.  C. 

Garden  City.  M.  Garden  Qty,  Letchworth,  Hertford- 
shire. 

Good  Templars'  Watchword.  W.  168  Bdmnnd  Street. 
Birmingham. 

Herald  of  Peace.     M.     47  Broad  Street.  London,  E.  C. 

Humanitarian.     H.     53  Chancery  Lane,   London    W.  C. 

Independent  Review.  M.  i  Adelphi  Terrace,  London, 
W.  C. 

Individualist,     H.     33  Charing  CrtMS,  London,  S.  W. 

Labour  GatetU,  (Board  of  Trade.)  M.  Wyman,  Fetter 
Lane,  London,  E.  C. 

Labour  Leader,  W.  (Independent  Labor  Party. )  Whit- 
worth  Street  West,  Manchester. 

Land  and  Labor.  (Land  Nationalization  Association.) 
M.     433  West  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 


Land  Values.     (League.)     M.     13  Dundas  Street,  Glas- 
ow,  and  376  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 
London  County  Council  Gaeette.    W.    Great  Smith  Street, 


London,  S.  W. 

Mumcipal  Journal.     W.     13  Salisbury  Square,  London, 

New  Age.     W.     1-3  Took's  Court,  London,  E.  C. 

Progress.  (British  Institute  of  Social  Service.)  11  South- 
ampton Row,  London,  W.  C. 

Review  of  Reviews.  M.  Mowbray  House,  Norfolk  Street. 
London,  W.  C. 

Socitu  Democrat,     M.     Clerkenwell  Green,  London.  B.  C. 

Temperance  Chronicle.  (Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society).     W.     4  Sanctuary,  Westminster.  S.  W. 

Trades  and  Lmour  Gatette.  (London  Trade  Council.)  M. 
41  Cowcross  Street,  London,  B.  C. 

Women's  InduslricU  News.  Q.  7  John  Street,  Adelphi, 
London,  W.  C. 

Women's  Suffrage  Record.  Q,  35  Victoria  Street,  Lon- 
don. W.  C. 

Women's  Trade-Union  Review,  Q.  Club  Union  Build- 
ings, London,  B.  C. 

Austria 

Arbeileneitung  (Socialist).    89  Mariahilferstrasse.  Vienna. 
Pravo  Lidu  (Socialist).     Hyshkovagasae  1950,  Prague. 
SoeiaU  Rumudtau.     M.     Bulletin  of  Labor  Bureau. 
Wiener  StaatwissensehaftUehe  Studien. 
Zeitschrift  f«e  Volhswirtkschaft,  SocialpoMih  und  Verwal- 
tung.     Vienna.     W. 

Zeitschrift  f«r  Stoats  und  VoUeswirthsdiaft.     Vienna.     W. 

Bblgiuh 

Avenir  Social.     Brussels.     M. 
Le  Peuple  (Socialist).     3s  rue  des  Sables,  Brussels. 
Movement  Sociolofique  International.     Brussels.     0- 
Vooruit.     39  rue  Haatport,  Ghent. 

Prancb  (Paris) 

Annates  des  Sciences  Politiques.     Bi.-M. 
Bulletin  de  fOffice  du  Travail. 
L'Avant  Garde  (Socialist).     9  Avenue  d'ltalie. 
L'Humaniti  (Socialist),     i  lo  rue  Richelieu. 
La  Petite  Ripublique  (Socialist).     4  rue  Paul  Leiong. 
Le  Muste  Social.     5  rue  Las  Ceases. 

Questions  Pratiques  de  Legislations  Ouvritres  et  d'Economie 
Sociale  (Lyons).     M. 

La  Reforme  Sociale.     Semi-M. 

Revue  d'Economie  Poliligue.    W.     33  rue  SauCBet. 

Revue  Intertuttionale  de  Sociotogie.     M. 

La  Science  Sociale.     M. 

Le  Socialiste.     16  rue  de  la  Cordeife. 

Gbriiant 

Arme  Teufel  (Socialist).     Falkenstrasse  10,  Dresden. 

Archiv  far  VolkswoUfakrt.     Berlin. 
-    Archiv  fOr  Sosialwissenschaft  und  Socialpolilih,     Tobtn- 
gen,  M. 
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Jahrbuch  fur  Geselsgebung,  VerwaltuHi  Ufid  Voliswirthsclufl 
des  Deuiscken  Reictvs.      Leipzig.     Q. 

Kritischt  Bldtler  fur  die  Gesamten  SotiaiwisstnsckafUn. 
Berlin.     M. 

MAnchencr  Post  (Socialist).     Sendliogentiasse,  Munich. 

Die  Neue  Welt  (Socialist).    Nieder  Schtahausen,  Berlin, 

Die  Neue  Zeit.     Stuttgart. 

Reichs-Arbeitsblatt.     M.     Bulletin  of  Labor  Bureau. 

Stoats  utid  Sociahvissenschaftliche  Forsehungen.     Leipzig. 

SoziaU  Praxis.     W.     Berlin. 

Vorwdrts  (Socialist).     6S-69  Lindenstrasse,  Berlin. 

VoUamirOuchafUielu  Zei^aten.  Eight  niimben  per  year. 
Berlin. 

Der  Wanderer.     Bielefeld.     M. 

Dtr  Wakrt  Jacob  (Socialist),   i  a  Furthbachstrasse.  Dresden. 

Zeitschrift  fiir  die  fesamie  SUtaUwissenschafi.  Tubingen.  O- 

ZeilsdmftfUrSoctalunssenschafl.     Berlin.     M. 

Italt 

Avanti  (Socialist).     86  via  del  Seminario,  Rome. 
La  Reforma  SociaXe.     Rome.     M. 
Rivisia  llaliana  di  Sociologia.     Rome.     Bi-M. 
L'Umanitarta.     Milan.     M. 

Netherlands 

Hel  Volk.     117  Geldenche  Kach ,  Amsterdam. 
Tijdsehrift.    Labor  Bulletin. 


Social  demokraten. 


SWEDBH 

11  Nowokyrtogata,  Stockholm. 


SWITZBRLAHD 

Arbeiter  Stimme.     la  Waltonhofstrasse.     Bern. 
Le  Grutli  (Socialist),     24  Cit^  Derriftre,  Geneva. 
Le  Peuple.     a?  Coulonvrenikie,  Geneva. 
Sckweiurische  Blotter  fUr  WirUchafU    und   SotialpcUHk. 
Bern. 
SchweiterischeZeitschriftfirGemeitnittigMt.    Q. 


El  SocialUta. 


Spaik 
18  Espiritu  Santo,  Madrid. 


NEWTON,  RICHARD  HEBER,  D.D.:  Clergy- 
man, author;  bom  1840  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
educated  in  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Episcopal  Divinity  School  at  Philadelphia. 
Rector  of  All  Souls  Church,  New  York  City,  for 
thirty-three  years;  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  in- 
troduce Institutional  Church  features  into  church 
work,  free  evening  classes,  working  men's  clubs, 
free  kindergartens,  summer  homes,  etc.,  and  one 
of  the  first  ministers  in  New  York  to  use  the  pul- 
pit for  instruction  in  the  ethics  of  sociology.  Dr. 
Newton  is  a  Christian  Socialist  and  has  lectured 
much  on  behalf  of  social  reform.  He  wrote  the 
article  on  "Cooperation"  in  the  American  Su|>- 
plement  to  the  " Encyclopsedia  Britannica." 
Also  "Social  Studies,"  "Cfnurch  and  Creed," 
among  many  other  books.  Address :  East  Hamp- 
ton, New  York. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (see  also  New  York  City 
Monopolies;  Cities  (Statistics);  Luxury;  Cor- 
ruption; Tammany;  Housing;  Overcrowding; 
Slums;  Tenements;  Liquor  Traffic;  Prosti- 
tution, and  other  special  topics): 

The  story  of  reform  in  New  York  City  has  always  been 
involved.     From  the  discovery  of  Manhattan  Island  in  1609 
by  Hendrik  Hudson,  an  Englishman  in  Dutch  employ.  New 
York  City,  originally  called  New  Amsterdam,  has  ^wayi 
bad  a  composite  population.     Even  under  the  Dutch,  New 
Amsterdam  had  many  English  and  other  peoples.     It  was 
mainly  a  commercial  settlement  and  attracted 
from  the  start  a  few  men  of  wealth  and  many 
ffittory      lawless  and  dissolute.     The  people  cared  little 
at  its  conquest  in  1664.  by  the  English,  with- 
out a  gun  being  fired,  nor  later  when  it  was 
ncaptnred  by  the  Dutch  and  then  handed  back  to  England. 
The  policy  of  the  Dutch  govemora  in  creating  patroons  or 
feudal  lonis  and  of  the  English  governors  in  giving  grants 
and  concessions,  early  created  an  aristocracy,  while  the  pres* 
ence  of  adventurers,  sailors,  slaves,  and  others  of  all  races 
early  produced  a  population  differing  from  modem  poorer 
classes  of  New  York  mainly  in  numbers  and  in  being  more 
lawless.     Many  of  the  wealthy  classes  conducted  privatee:^ 
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ing  and  made  wealth  thereby,  even  as  the  wealthy  New 
Yorkers  organize  their  trusts  to-day.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion, New  York  City,  being  the  headquarters  of  the  British, 
became  more  Tory  and  more  aristocratic  than  most  of  the 
cities  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  New  York  had  stood  prominent 
in  asserting  the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  that  tne  Stamp 
Act  Congress  had  met  in  New  York.  But  New  York  was 
mainly  commercial.  In  1795  the  Tammany  Society  was 
founded  as  a  social  and  political  club,  to  oppose  the  Federal- 
ists, but  by  1800  was  influential  in  carrying  the  state  for  Jef- 
ferson, ana  so  creating  the  Democratic  Party.  The  city's 
rapid  growth  and  wealth  and  the  doctrine  preached  by  the 
Chntons,  that  to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,  early  interested 
the  Tammany  Society,  commonly  called  Tammany  Hall  in 
city  politics,  especially  after  1834,  when  for  the  first  time  the 
mayoralty  became  elective.  The  city  was,  however,  to  a 
large  extent  f«ally  ruled  from  Albany,  the  governors  being 
principally  from  the  old  aristocratic  families  and  chiefly  in- 
terested in  state  politics  with  tm usually  varied  and  equal  party 
interests,  New  York  State  being  from  the  start  the  pivotal 
state  in  every  close  election.  All  this  favored  secret  corrup- 
tion in  New  York  City,  working  among  the  masses  with  the 
connivance  of  the  rich.  By  iBao  the  city  numbered  las,- 
000  people.  The  invention  of  steamboats,  the  opening  of 
the  Erie  Canal,  immigration  from  Europe,  aided  commerce 
and  developed  a  city  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor.  New 
York's  wealth  became  famous  and  "  the  bread  riots  "  of  1837 
show  the  presence  of  the  poor.  Tammany  found  its  chance 
among  the  latter.  Fernando  Wood,  one  of  its  first  bosses, 
was  dected  mayor.  In  1850  street-railways  were  started 
and  franchises  were  obtained  by  corruption.  By  i860  New 
York  had  800,000  inhabitants.  During  the  Civil  War  New 
York  was  a  Democratic  city,  with  many  Copperheads,  and 
her  commercial  magnates  were  accused  of  making  money 
out  of  the  war.  Nevertheless,  then  was  much  patriotism, 
and  some  notable  manifestations  of  it.  The  Seventh  Regi- 
ment was  the  fiist  in  the  whole  country  to  go  to  the  front. 
But  "draft  riots**  broke  out;  negroes  were  persecuted.  Po- 
litical corruption  grew  open,  culminating  in  the  Tweed  Ring 
and  the  election  at  Oakey  Hall  in  1860.  Stock-watering  ana 
stock-gambling  also  nin  riot  in  Wall  Street.  But  the  better 
dtitens  rose  in  187 1  and  exposed  the  Tweed  Rinp,  and 
William  M.  Tweed  and  others  were  convicted  and  impris- 
oned. The  Times.  Tribune,  Herald,  and  Harper's  Weekly 
led  in  the  fight.  It  was  proved  that  the  ring  had  stolen 
over  $ao.ooo,ooo.  Tweed  escaped  from  jail  to  Spain,  but 
was  surrendered  and  died  in  jail  (hospital)  in  1878.  Many 
movements  for  reform  now  began.  C^mstock  incorporated 
his  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  in  2873;  Elbridge  T. 
Gerry,  his  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children 
in  1874.  A  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Crime  was  organ- 
ized in  1876.  In  state  politics  S.  J.  Tilden  largely  purged 
the  Democratic  Party  and  was  elected  mayor  in  1874.  In 
New  York  City,  however,  a  new  Tammany  boss  appeared 
in  "Honest  John  Kell)[."  Tammany  became  wiser  and 
more  powerful.  It  nominated  comparatively  good  mayors 
and  developed  its  systematic  aiding  of  the  poor,  but  also 
systematized  its  corruption.  Kelly  ruled  till  his  death  in 
1886.  In  1884  the  "boodle"  aldermen  gave  away  the  val- 
uable Broadway  franchises  for  a  cash  consideration  (Broad- 
way steals).  Desire  for  radical  reform  became  general. 
Henry  Geor^  promulgated  his  ideas,  and  in  1886  was  nom- 
inated, polling  68,110  votes  against  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
(Repubkcan)  60,435,  but  Abiam  S.  Hewitt  (Democrat)  was 
favored  by  Tammany  and  won  with  90.55a  votes.  The 
Reform  (Hub  was  founded  in  1888  and  a  People's  Municipal 
League,  but  Tammany  won  again  in  1888,  Z890,  and  189a. 
In  1900  the  Republican  Legislature  investigated  the  city, 
and  the  Senate  did  so  in  1894  (Lexow  investigation).  In 
1894  the  Independents  united  with  the  Republicans  and 
elected  William  L.  Strong  as  mayor.  &>lonel  (>eorge  E.  War- 
ing was  appointed  head  of  the  street-cleaning  department  and 
revolutiomzed  it.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  president  of  the 
police  board  and  enforced  the  law.  In  1807.  however,  Tam- 
many again  won,  and  elected  Robert  A.  Van  Wyck  against 
Seth  Low.  nominee  of  the  Citizens'  Union.  Henry  George 
was  nominated  by  the  progressive  Democrats,  but  died  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  Mr.  Croker,  who  had  been  boss  of  Tam- 
many since  1886,  was  really  in  power.  In  1898  the  area  of 
the  city  was  widened  to  Greater  New  York.  Another  in- 
vestigation (Mazet)  was  made  in  1899.  In  1901  the  Citizens' 
Union  elected  Seth  Low,  polling  394,993  votes,  tho  the 
Democrats  nominated  Edward  M.  Shepard.  who  polled  a65.- 
3a8.  Mr.  Low  gave  a  good  administration,  but  was  per- 
sonally unmagnetic.  and  in  1903  George  McClellan  (Demo- 
cratic) polled  314, 7a8  votes  to  Mr.  Low's  a5a,o86.  In  1905 
William  R.  Hearst  (ij.  v.),  having  formed  a  Municipal  Owner- 
ship League,  was  nominated  for  mayor,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  almost  everybody  was  elected,  but  was  counted  out  as 
having  polled  only  335,165  votes  to  McClellan's  338,651  and 
to  Ivins  s  13  7,049.  Mr.  Hearst  has  tried  since  to  get  a  recount, 
but  thus  far  has  not  succeeded. 

In  I  goo  large  attention  was  given  to  startling 
revelations  as  to  the  social  evil  and  the  betrayal 
of  girls  on  the  East  Side  (see  Prostitution),  and 
many  evil  resorts  were  closed,  tho  the  Raines 
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Law  hotels,  or  hotels  only  nominally  so  to  fulfil 
the  law  and  gain  a  liquor  license,  were  felt  by  many 
to  be  the  main  sources  of  evil,  yet  have  largely 
been  left  untouched.  The  connection  with  the 
police  and  graft  in  disreputable  houses  was  largely 
shown,  but  largely  traceable  to  men  higher  up, 
as  yet,  however,  unreached.  Outwardly  the  law, 
however,  is  now  more  enforced.  In  1904  consid- 
erable agitation  was  raised  as  to  gambling,  and 
District  Attorney  Jerome  had  many  pool-rooms 
raided  and  closed  up.  (See  Gambling.)  Tain- 
many,  however,  remains  in  power,  and  reform  is 
maimy  on  the  surface.  (See  Corruption;  Tam- 
many.) 

Recent  years,  with  prosperity  in  business,  have 

seen  large  immigration,  much  of  it  dumped  in  New 

York.     The  growth  of  the  city  has  caused  much 

speculation  in  land,  notably  on  Long 

Bafarma     IslAi>d>  but  more  land  has  been  sold 

anoTBu  ^jj^^  houses  put  up,  and  efforts  to  get 
the  poorer  classes  into  the  country 
have  been  largely  defeated  by  the  speculative 
price  of  suburban  land  and  the  demand  for  cheap 
labor  in  the  city.  The  City  and  Suburban  Homes 
Company  (q.  v.) ,  and  other  similar  companies  have 
erected  a  few  successful  model  tenements,  settle- 
ments (q.  V.)  in  New  York  have  multiplied  (there 
are  now  44),  charity  organization  societies  have 
been  wisely  managed  and  their  work  vigorously 
extended,  but  the  overcrowding  (9.  v.)  grows,  and 
its  results  are  not  adequately  met.  _  Agitation 
against  the  tenement  evil  resulted  in  a  much 
improved  tenement-house  law  in  1901,  which  a 
teiiement-house  commission  is  somewhat  vigor- 
ously enforcing,  but  the  problem  is  so  large  as  to 
malcie  progress  slow.  (See  Tbnements.)  Con- 
siderable has  been  done,  however,  in  the  way  of 
tearing  down  the  worst  slums  and  opening  play- 
grounds and  recreation  centers  for  the  children. 
(See  Slums.)  Free  lectures  for  adults,  started 
by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  have  had  a  marvel- 
ous extension.  People's  concerts,  etc.,  are  fre- 
quently given  to  crowded  audiences,  notably  at 
Cooper  Union,  and  in  the  summer  city  bands 
play  nightly  in  different  parks,  recreation  piers, 
etc. 

The  transportation  problem  of  New  York  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult.  The  opening  of  the 
Subway  has  proved  a  success,  and  yet  increased 
services  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
population;  four  bndges  and  four  tunnels  are 
m  course  of  building  over  or  under  the  East 
and  North  rivers,  and  the  electrification  of  rail- 
roads is  in  process;  yet  the  demand  for  improved 
transit  is  unceasing,  and  overcrowding  a  crying 
evil.  '  The  Rapid  Transit  Commission,  first  or- 
ganized in  18^5,  claims  to  have  done  its  best 
tho  much  criticized  by  radicals  as  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  corporations  (see  New  York 
City  Monopolies),  its  answer  being  that  rapid 
transit  must  be  had  at  the  first  possible  moment, 
that  the  city,  with  its  political  corruption  and  its 
limitations  as  to  the  borrowing  limit,  cannot  de- 
velop the  needed  systems,  and  that  capitalists 
will  not  incur  the  enormous  initial  expenses  in- 
volved, except  for  franchises  of  considerable 
len^h  and  possibilities  of  large  returns.  Mean- 
while the  consolidation  of  the  great  public  utility 
corporations  has  gone  on  apace  till  the  city  fin^ 
itself  largely  in  their  power.  (See  New  York 
City  Monopolies.) 

The  present  charter  of  New  York  City  was  re- 
ported by  a  Charter  Revision  Commission  in  190 1, 
and  in  the  main  adopted,  tho  frequently  amended 


since  on  minor  points  and  in  some  important 
respects. 

Under  thli  charter  power  is  largely  lodged  in  a  board  ol 
estimate  and  apportionment,  composed  m  8  persons  with 
i6  votes — the  mayor  (the  chairman,  with  t  votes),  the  con- 
troller ()  votes),  tne  president  of  the  board  of  aldermen  and 
the  borough  presidents  of  Manhattan  and  Brooklyn  (each 
with  1  votes),  and  of  the  Bronx,  Queens,  and 
Richmond  (each  i  vote).  The  mayor  is  the 
QoTtmmmt  executive  head  of  the  dty,  and  his  signature 
is  necessary  to  bills  immediately  affecting  this 
city  voted  by  the  State  Legislature,  tho  the 
bill  can  be  passed  over  him,  by  a  mere  majority  vote.  The 
Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment  is  the  money-voting 
power  of  the  city.  The  borough  presidents  act  to  a  certain 
extent  as  the  mayors  of  their  boroughs  with  large  powen 
as  to  streets,  improvements,  etc.  The  controller  has  man- 
agement of  the  city  finances  subject  to  the  State  Legislaturs 
and  the  Board  of  Estimate  and  Apportionment.  The  board 
of  13  aldermen  has  very  limited  powen,  but  grants  email 
licenses,  and  under  certain  conditions  can  give  a  franchise 
for  twenty-five  yean,  as  can  also  the  Boud  of  Estimate 
and  Apportionment.  The  oayDr,  borough  presidents,  con- 
troller, and  main  oflSoeia  are  elected  by  popular  vote  for  terms 
of  four  years,  the  aldermen  for  two  years.  The  salaries  of 
the  mayor,  controller,  and  corporation  counsel  are  Sis.ooo; 
city  chamberlain  and  Board  of  Water  Supply  (j  memben). 
Sii.oco  each;  president  of  Department  of  Taxes  and  Assess- 
ments, $8,oao;  borough  presidents  of  Manhattan,  Brooklyn, 
and  the  Bronx,  and  commissioners  of  bridges,  charities, 
corrections,  fire,  health,  police,  street-cleaning,  water-supply, 
gas,  and  electricity,  ana  the  ter.ement-bouse  commissioner, 
l7,<oo  each;  dty  clerk,  Sr.ooo;  borough  presidents  of  Oueens 
and  Richmond,  president  of  the  Board  ol  Aldermen,  Ss.ooo; 
aldermen,  Ssjooo;  various  deputies  and  assistants,  from  tio,- 
ooo  down.  The  main  departments  are  finance,  police,  fire, 
health,  law,  education,  taxes  and  assessments,  parks,  char- 
ities and  corrections,  docks  and  ferries.  The  main  bureaus 
are  licenses,  buildings,  highways,  sewan.  public  buildings, 
fmnchises,  statistics.  Other  important  omen  are  thoee  of 
the  coroners,  the  commissioners  of  public  works,  of  juries, 
licenses,  and  the  commissiotteis  of  the  sinldng-fund,  accounts, 
aqueduct,  municipal  dvil  service,  and  the  board  off  assessors. 
The  Rapid  Transit  Railroad  Commission  was  replaced  in 
1907  by  the  Public  Service  Commisuon.  The  commission- 
en  and  heads  al  departments  are  mainly  app«nted  by  the 
mayor. 

Among  the  important  New  York  City  reform 
societies  are: 

The  Citizens'  Union,  ss>  Fourth  Avenue. 

City  (Hub,  5<  West  Forty-fourth  Street. 

Btiieau  of  Mnnidpal  Research,  3s  Bast  Tmnty^tUrd 
Street. 

National  Civic  Fedention.  18 1  Fourth  Avenue. 

Socialist  Party,  339  Bast  Eighty-fourth  Street. 

Daily  People  (Sooalist  Labor),  s8  City  Hall  Place. 

Defender  (Prohibitionist),  404  West  Twenty-third  Straet. 

Anti-Saloon  League,  103  East  i>5th  Street.  * 

American  Federation  of  Labor,  >(  Third  Avenue. 

Central  Fedemted  Union,  184  Bldridge  Street. 

Univenity  Settlement,  r84  Bldridge  Street. 

(>>llc^  Settlement  (Women's),  95  Rivington  Street. 

Chanty  Organization  Sodety,  loj  East  Twenty-second 
Street. 

City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company,  181  Fourth  Aveone. 

Corisumen'  League,  105  East  Iwenty-eecond  Street. 

Rand  School  (Sodalist),  lis  East  Nineteenth  Street. 

American  Institute  of  Social  Service,  S31  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street. 

New  York  Federation  of  Churches,  119  East  Nineteenth 
Street. 

Young  Hen's  Christian  Association,  sis  West  Twenty- 
third  Street. 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  7  East  Fifteenth 
Street. 

Salvation  Aimy,  in  West  Fourteenth  Street. 

Voltmteen  of  America,  34  West  Twenty-eighth  Street. 

HEW  YORK  CITY  PUBLIC  SERVICE  HON- 
OPOLIES:  The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of 
the  principle  of  these  monopolies: 

From  an  account  of  each  it  will  be  apparent 
that  their  record  has  been  one  of  extortion.  Their 
privileges  were  conceived  in  fraud  and  political 
corruption,  and  throughout  their  existence  they 
have  been  a  constant  source  of  temptation  to 
corrupt  officials,  have  violated  the  law  of  the 
state,  have  made  false  reports  to  avoid  the  pay- 
ment of  just  taxes,  and  have  entered  into  a  close 
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and  friendly  alliance  with  public  officers  whose 
duty  required  that  they  should  protect  the  pubUc 
from  extortion. 

Thb  Gas  Companies 

Prior  to  1880  competition  exist-nl  among  the 
gas  companies  of  New  York  City.  Since  that 
time  the  companies  have  appreciated  that  mon- 
opoly was  more  profitable  to  their  interests  than 
competition.  At  present  all  the  gas  companies 
operating  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx  are  controlled  by  or  merged  in  the  Con- 
solidated Gas  Company.  The  monopoly  enjo}red 
by  this  company  is  absolute.  Most  of  the  very 
valuable  franchises  enjoyed  by  it  have  been  ob- 
tained without  any  consideratiou  being  paid  to 
the  people.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  their 
privileges  were  obtained  free  of  charge,  the  rates 
exacted  from  the  consumer  by  the  gas  companies 
have  always  been  excessive  and  extortionate. 

Down  to  1885  the  gas  compnnies  were  furnish- 
ing gas  to  the  consumer  for  $2.50  and  $2.25  per 
thousand,  altho  the  investigation  of  1885  made  it 
perfectly  clear  that  at  least  one  half  of  this  price 
was  clear  profit  to  the  company. 

In  1885,  the  year  of  the  investigation,  the  com- 
panies reduced  the  price  to  $1.75,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  was  reduced  by  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  $  1 . 3  5 .  This  price  continued  to  prevail  until 
1897,  when  it  was  again  reduced  bv  law  to  $1  per 
thousand.  The  alleged  benefits  which  the  people 
are  supposed  to  have  derived  from  this  reduction 
have  been  almost  wholly  nominal,  as  poorer  ^as 
has  been  furnished  under  higher  pressure  with 
every  nominal  reduction  in  the  rate. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  from  these  nominal  re- 
ductions that  the  price  charged  for  gas  bears  no 
relation  whatever  to  the  cost  of  its  production. 

The  report  of  the  Thomas  Committee  in  1885 
did  good,  however,  because  it  supplied  a  great 
deal  of  information  in  reference  to  the  dark  and 
crooked  ways  of  the  companies.  The  companies 
appreciated  fully  the  dangerous  character  of  this 
report  and  copies  of  the  report  became  very 
scarce.  Professor  Bemis  says  that, ' '  according  to 
the  belief  of  man^,  the  companies  bought  and 
burned  all  the  copies  on  the  market  and  hushed 
up  the  report  most  speedily."  ("Municipal 
Gas,"  p.  70.) 

The  parent  company  of  all  the  companies  which 
are  now  merged  in  or  controlled  by  the  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Company  was  the  New  York  Gas 
Company,  which  was  formed  in  1833  with  $1,000,- 
000  capital.  The  Board  of  Aldermen  granted  to 
this  company  a  thirty-year  exclusive  franchise  to 
by  pipes  in  the  streets  south  of  Grand  Street. 
The  franchise  was  given  away,  as  the  city  received 
absolutely  no  compensation. 

Various  other  companies  were  similarly^  formed 
from  time  to  time,  and  also  got  franchises  vir- 
tually for  nothing. 

In  1884  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company  was 
formed — a  "holding  company."  It  pbssest  no 
public  franchise,  but  held  the  stock  of,  and,  there- 
tore,  controlled  the  following-named  companies: 
New  York,  Manhattan,  Mutual,  Harlem,  Metro- 
politan, Municipal,  and  Knickerbocker  Gas-Light 
Companies.  It  was  originally  capitalized  for 
$39,078,000,  of  which  $35,430,060  was  issued  for 
acquisition  of  the  properties  and  franchises  of  the 
constituent  companies,  subject  to  certain  indebt- 
edness. The  Consolidated  Gas  Cornpany  did  not 
include  in  its  pool  the  Mutual  or  the  Standard  Gas 


Companies.  The  Mutual  agreed  to  enter  the 
combination,  but  was  prohibited  by  a  provision 
of  its  charter  which  made  its  directors  liable  for  a 
criminal  offense  if  they  voted  for  such  combina- 
tion. The  Standard  was  also  prohibited  by  its 
charter  from  consolidating.  The  Gas  Trust 
represented-  by  the  Consolidated  Company  cir- 
cumvented the  law  by  buying  the  stock  of  these 
two  companies  and  thus  while  avoiding  respon- 
sibility for  a  criminal  violation  of  the  law  accom- 
plished its  purpose  and  reaped  the  benefits  that 
came  from  violating  the  law. 

The  capitaUzation  of  the  Consolidated  has 
since  been  raised  to  $100,000,000,  of  which  $80,- 
000,000  has  been  issued. 

The  New  Amsterdam  Gas  Company  was 
formed  in  1898,  a  consolidation  of  other  gas  com- 
panies. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  nearly  all  the 
shares  of  stock  of  the  New  Amsterdam  Gas  Com- 
pany are  owned  by  the  Consolidated  Gas  Com- 
pany. Thus  the  Consolidated  owns  89,775  pre- 
ferred shares  out  of  a  total  of  90,000  preferred 
shares  and  121,095  common  shares  out  of  a  total 
of  1 3 1 ,650  common  shares  of  the  New  Amsterdam 
Company. 

It  is  exceedingly  doubtful  if  any  of  the  com- 
panies owned  by  the  Consolidated  possess  any 
franchises  at  all  at  the  present  time.  The  status 
of  the  franchises  under  which  the  Consolidated  is 
operating  in  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  is  well 
summed  up  in  the  following  extract  from  the  re- 
port of  the  Stevens  Committee : 

But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company 
has  any  extensive  rights  in  the  city  of  New  York.  It  appears 
that  no  franchise  other  than  the  franchise  to  be  a  corporation 
has  been  granted  to  the  Consolidated  Gas  Companjr,  and  it 
would  seem  that  several  of  the  constituent  companies  have 
expired  or  will  soon  expire. 

In  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  the  Brooklyn 
Union  Gas  Company  holds  complete  sway.  Its 
monopoly  is  as  complete  within  its  territory  as 
is  that  of  the  Consolidated  within  Manhattan. 
This  company  operates  tmder  franchises  which  it 
claims  are  practically  perpetual.  The  report  of 
the  Stevens  Committee,  speaking  of  this  company, 
says: 

It  is  a  serious  question  to  what  extent  the  Brooklyn  Union 
Gas  Company  is  lawfully  exercising  rights  in  the  streets  of  the 
borough.  It  is  evident  that  the  matter  should  at  an  early 
date  be  made  a  matter  of  judicial  inquiry  upon  proper  action 
taken  by  the  mtmicipal  authorities. 

Thb  Electric  Coupanibs 

The  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company  ob- 
tained the  first  electric-lighting  franchise  in  1881. 
It  was  authorized  to  lay  wires,  tubes,  and  con- 
ductors for  supplying  electricity  in  all  the  city 
streets.  Under  the  terms  of  the  franchise  it  was 
obligated  to  pay  the  city  one  cent  per  lineal  foot 
of  the  streets  occupied.  The  resolution  grant- 
ing the  franchise  was  vetoed  by  Mayor  Grace 
upon  the  ground  that  the  compensation  provided 
for  was  inadequate,  but  it  was  passed  over  the 
mayor's  veto.  (Mjrers's  ' '  History  of  Franchises," 
p.  184.) 

Subsequent  to  this  many  new  companies  were 
formed  and  franchises  were  granted  to  them. 
These  franchises  were  all  acquired  by  the  New 
York  Gas  and  Electric  Light,  Heat,  and  Power 
Company. 

In  1 90 1  the  New  York  Edison  Company  was 
formed.     This  company  possesses  no  franchises, 
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but  is  merely  a  "holdin£[  company."  It  acquired 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  old  Edison 
Electric  Illuminating  Company  and  the  New 
York  Gas  and  Electric  Light,  Heat,  and  Power 
Company.  The  New  York  Edison  Company  is  to 
the  electric-lighting  industry  what  the  Consoli- 
dated Gas  Company  is  to  the  gas  industry.  The 
capital  stock  oi  the  New  York  Edison  Company 
is  f4S, 200,000,  which  is  the  aggregate  amount  of 
the  capital  stock  of  the  two  constituent  com- 
panies. This  sum  represents  gross  overcapital- 
ization. Bonds  were  issued  by  the  company 
tintil  its  total  outstanding  obligations  aggregated 
$40,232,883.80.  Witnesses  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany before  the  Stevens  Committee  endeavored 
to  make  it  appear  that  the  company  owned  valu- 
able patents,  trade  prospects,  and  equities,  but 
when  these  nebulous  assets  were  analyzed  it  was 
found  that  a  majority  of  its  patents  had  expired 
and  that  all  of  these  items  did  not  exceed  $3,1 59,- 
000.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  and  fraudu- 
lent overcapitalization  of  the  company,  its  profits 
were  so  lai^e  that  it  paid  $3,000,000  interest  on 
its  inflated  bonded  debt  and  accumulated  a  sur- 
plus of  $8,000,000.  No  dividends  were  paid  upon 
Its  stock,  nearly  all  of  which,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  is  held  by  the  Consolidated  Gas  Company. 

The  cost  of  electric  current  averages  about  3.66 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour  in  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx.  Add  to  this  all  incidental  expenses 
which  the  company  incurs,  whether  necessary  or 
unnecessary,  including  the  payment  of  interest 
upon  an  inflated  debt  and  dividends  on  "wa- 
tered" capitalization,  and  the  total  cost  would  be 
6.32  cents.  The  Edison  Company  has  charged 
private  consumers  as  high  as  i  s  cents  per  kilowatt 
hour  for  electric  current.  It  has  charged,  there- 
fore, over  125  per  cent  more  than  the  total  cost, 
including  all  incidental  expenses,  fraudulent  as 
well  as  honest. 

For  incandescent  lamps  furnished  under  a  blan- 
ket contract,  for  which  other  large  private  con- 
sumers would  have  paid  $25,000,  it  appeared  from 
the  testimony  of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany before  the  Stevens  Committee  that  the  city 
had  been  obliged  to  or  rather  did  pay  $80,000. 
The  proceeds  of  this  "graft"  yielded  the  Light- 
ing Trust  at  the  expense  of  the  city  $55,000,  for 
which  the  city  got  no  value  at  all.  It  is  strange 
that  in  view  of  examples  such  as  these  objection 
is  made  to  public  ownership  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  encourage  corruption  in  our  politics. 

Brooklyn's  electric-nghting  monopoly  is  exer- 
cised in  practically  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
the  New  York  Edison  Company.  The  Kings 
County  Electric  Light  and  Power  Company  owns 
the  stock  of  the  Edison  Illuminating  Company  of 
Brooklyn,  but  the  latter  continues  to  be  the  oper- 
ating company  for  its  own  plant  and  for  the  other 
plants  which  ate  controlled  by  the  Kings  County 
Electric  Light  and  Power  Company. 

The  sum  charged  by  the  Kings  County  Com- 
pany for  electric  current  was  twenty  cents  per 
kilowatt  hour.  On  Jan.  i,  1905,  the  rate  was  re- 
duced to  fifteen  cents  for  the  first  two  hours,  ten 
cents  for  the  third  and  fourth,  and  seven  cents 
for  the  fifth  and  sixth,  and  so  on.  Current  was 
furnished  to  special  consumers  as  low  as  four 
cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 

The  Strbbt-Railway  Monopoly 

The  history  of  the  street-railroad  franchises  in 
New  York  City  is  a  record  of  fraud  and  municipal 


corruption.     Its  record  is  too  long  and  intricate 
to  trace  in  this  place. 

The  first  grant  of  a  franchise  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan  was  in  1832.  Since  that  time  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  have  bestowed  the  city's  fran- 
chises with  a  lavish  hand.  The  city's  most  valu- 
able properties  have  literally  been  disposed  of  by 
wholesale.  Most  of  the  franchises  were  given 
away  without  any  compensation  being  received 
by  the  city.  Eighth,  Sixth,  Third,  Second,  and 
Ninth  Avenues  were  rapidly  acquired  by  the 
franchise  grabbers.  Several  attempts  to  secure 
Broadway  were  made  before  Jake  Sharp  finally 
obtained  the  present  franchise  from  the  Boodie 
Board  of  Aldermen"  of  1884. 

At  present  all  the  street-railroad  franchises  in 
Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  whether  in,  over,  or 
under  the  streets,  are  controlled  by  two  com- 
panies. The  street  surface-railroad  franchises 
are  controlled  by  the  New  York  City  Railroad 
Company,  and  the  elevated  railroad  and  subway 
franchises  are  controlled  by  the  Interborough 
Rapid-Transit  Company.  The  Interborough 
Rapid-Transit  Company  was  incorporated  May  i, 
1902.  It  was  organized  principally  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  and  operating  the  Rapid- 
Transit  Railway  under  the  Manhattan-Bronx 
franchise  originally  granted  to  John  D.  McDonald. 
This  company  also  acquired  the  rights  in  the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan  franchise.  In  Jan.,  1903, 
the  Manhattan  Railway  Company  leased  to  this 
company  all  of  its  railroads  and  property  for  a 
period  of  99^  years  from  Nov.  i,  1875,  the  date 
of  the  organization  of  the  Manhattan  Railway 
Company.  This  company  is  capitalized  for 
$35,000,000.  Of  the  total  issue  ot  stock,  $13,- 
600,000  was  used  to  acquire  the  $6,000,000  stock 
and  all  interests  of  the  Rapid-Transit  Subway 
Company;  $9,000,000  was  offered  to  stock- 
holders of  this  last-named  company  at  par  and 
$2,400,000  was  sold  to  the  public  at  1 10.  In  June, 
X904,  the  stock  of  the  company  was  held  by  415 
stockholders.  All  of  the  stock  was  held  under  a 
voting  trust  for  five  years  from  May  12,  1902. 
Mr.  August  Belmont  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany. 

In  1902  the  Metropohtan  Street-Railway  Com- 
pany leased  to  the  Interurban  Street-Railway 
Company  its  railroad  and  railroad  routes,  con- 
nections, rights,  and  privileges  for  a  term  of  999 
years.  In  Feb.,  1904,  the  Interurban  Company 
changed  its  name  to  the  New  York  City  Railway 
Company.  In  Feb.,  1902,  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany was  increased  to  $20,000,000.  The  Metro- 
politan Securities  Company  was  oi]ganized  in  1902 
as  a  security-holding  company  with  a  capital  of 
$30,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  the  Metropolitan 
Street-Railway  Company.  Generally  speaking, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  Metropolitan  Securities 
Company  owns  the  stock  of  the  principal  com- 
panies, which  latter  companies  control  and  hold 
the  bonds  of  smaller  companies  and  lease  at  large 
rentals  the  franchises  of  various  other  companies. 

Each  company  has  watered  its  stock  many 
times,  and  the  organization  of  a  Securities  Com- 
pany is  a  convenient  method  by  which  more 
water  is  pumped  into  them  when  they  are  re- 
issued as  the  stock  of  the  new  company.  The 
one  fact  that  is  perfectly  clear  through  all  this 
complicated  tangle  is  that  all  the  dividends  that 
are  paid  on  all  the  stocks  of  the  various  com- 
panies, and  all  the  interest  that  is  paid  on  all  the 
inflated  "debts"  of  these  companies,  together 
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with  all  other  charges,  rentals,  and  expenses, 
come  out  of  the  people  of  the  community. 

The  Rapid-Transit  Act  was  passed  in  189 1.  It 
was  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for  rapid-transit 
railways  in  cities  of  over  1,000,000  inhabitants." 
It  provided  for  the  continuance  in  ofUce  of 
William  Steinway,  John  H.  Starin,  Samuel 
Spencer,  John  H.  Inman,  and  Eugene  L.  Bushe, 
who  had  been  appointed  as  commissioners  under 
the  Act  of  1875. 

The  Hanhattan-Bfonx  franchise  was  the  first  {ranehise 
granted  by  the  Rapid-Transit  Commisskm.  The  contmct 
constitutes  a  printed  volume  o{  180  pages,  and  was  executed 
and  delivered  on  Feb.  >i,  1900.  Under  this  contract  the 
contiactor  agreed  to  construct  and  equip  the  Rapid-Transit 
Railroad  upon  the  routes  and  general  plans  of  the  Commis- 
sion, to  put  it  in  operation,  and  to  mamtain  and  operate  it 
under  a  lease  from  the  city  for  the  term  of  fifty  yean.  The 
city  agreed  to  pay  $35,000,000  in  case  the  whole  of  the  road 
is  constructed,  and  otner  specified  sums  in  case  it  should  de- 
termine to  construct  less  than  the  whole.  The  city  also 
agreed  to  give  the  contractor  the  right  to  construct  and  op- 
erate the  railroad  "free  of  all  right,  claim,  or  other  interfer- 
ence, whether  by  injunction,  suit  for  damages,  or  otherwise, 
on  the  part  of  any  abutting  owner  or  other  person." 

With  reference  to  terminals,  the  contract  provides  that 
the  city  shall  itself  purchase  the  real  estate  for  the  terminals 
by  condemnation  or  otherwise,  and  that  the  contmctor  is  to 
construct  them  and  receive  the  cost  of  such  construction, 
with  a  profit  of  10  per  cent.  The  total  amount  to  be  paid  by 
the  city  it  is  stipulated  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  ti.TSo,- 
000.  This  amount  which  the  city  pays  is  in  addition  to  the 
$35,000,000  paid  for  the  cost  of  construction.  The  contract 
abo  provides  that  the  city  shall,  if  necessary,  acquire  landa 
for  station  and  other  puri>oses  m  the  railroad  in  an  amount 
not  exceeding  $  r  ,000,000,  and  that  if  the  necessary  real  estate 
should  cost  more  than  that  sum,  such  excess  is  to  be  borne  by 
the  contractor. 

The  dty  leases  to  the  contractor  the  whole  railroad  for 
fifty  years  from  the  time  of  completion,  and  at  the  option  of 
the  contractor  a  new  lease  of  the  road  is  to  be  grantea  to  him 
for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  provided  for  in  the  contract. 

The  contractor  agrees  to  {lay  as  rental  a  sum  equal  to  the 
interest  payable  by  the  city  upon  the  bonds  issued  by  it  to 
provide  means  for  construction,  and  also  1  per  cent  upon 
the  whole  amount  of  such  bonds,  except  that  for  the  first  five 
years  the  payment  is  not  to  be  made  unless  the  contractor's 
profits  amount  to  c  per  cent  a  year. 

The  contractor  it,  under  the  contract,  entitled  to  charge 
for  a  single  fare  not  more  than  five  cents  during  the  life  of 
the  contract,  and  the  franchise,  roUing.stock,  and  equipment 
are  exempt  from  taxation. 

In  1894  the  Rapid-Transit  Act  was  amended  so  as  to  pro- 
vide that  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  operating  the  road 
should  be  exempt  from  taxation  upon  his  or  its  "interest 
under  said  contract,  and  in  all  respects  to  the  rolling-stock 
and  other  equipment  of  said  road,  but  this  exemption  shall 
not  extend  to  any  real  property  which  may  be  owned  and 
employed  by  said  person,  firm,  or  corporation  in  coxmection 
witn  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  road." 

This  tax  exemption  was  a  very  important  amendment,  as 
the  origiiUil  Act  of  1 89 1  provided  that  "  every  cor^ration  or- 
ganized under  this  act  shall  have  its  principal  omce  and  be 
taxed  on  its  property  in  the  city  where  its  railway  or  railways 
are  situated.  ' 

Under  the  contract  the  contractor  is  to  furnish  the  equip- 
ment, but  it  is  also  provided  that  at  the  fiiul  termination  of 
the  lease  the  city  is  to  buy  of  the  contractor  the  equipment 
at  a  price  to  be  fixt  by  aftreement  or  by  arbitration.  This 
contract  was  awarded  to  John  B.  McDonald  upon  his  offer  to 
construct  the  road  for  $35,000,000.  McDonala  also  furnished 
a  bond  of  $r,eoe,oao  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  contract.  August  Belmont  A  Co.  organized 
the  Rapid-Transit  Subway  Construction  Company  with  a 
capital  of  $6,000,000  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  McDonald 
to  promote  the  construction  of  the  rtiad,  to  furnish  the  se- 
curity given  by  him,  and  to  finance  his  undertaking. 

On  their  part,  what  do  Mr.  Belmont  and  his 
associates  give  in  trade  for  this  splendid  posses- 
sion ?  First,  they  pay  the  interest  on  the  money 
which  we  supplied,  about  3}  per  cent,  and  they 
pay  I  per  cent  sinking-fund— or  much  less  than 
what  they  would  have  had  to  pay  had  they 
borrowed  the  money  in  the  open  market  and  un- 
dertaken the  work  as  a  private  enterpri.se.  That 
is  all  they  pay — everything.  The  question  of 
equiptnent  may  be  disregarded,  because  the 
city  must  purchase  the  equipment  at  the  end 


of  the  contract  term.  As  to  the  damage  cases 
of  adjacent  property-owners,  which  most  corpora- 
tions have  to  pay — why,  the  city  in  its  goodness 
also  engages  to  satisfy  all  of  them.  The  city 
will  not  get,  all  told,  as  much  as  if  the  property 
were  subject  to  ordinary  taxation  and  no  other 
payment  made  whatever  to  the  city. 

In  upholding  the  constitutionality  of  the  Rapid- 
Transit  Act,  Judge  Barrett  reviewed  some  of  the 
objections  to  the  law  in  the  following  language 
(,Sun  Publishing  Ass'n  vs.  Mayor,  8  App.  Div., 
330,  247):  "The  plaintiff's  argument  rests  nec- 
essarily upon  the  theory  that  the  board  will  not 
faithfully  discharge  its  duties  to  the  city,  but  will 
act  entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  contractor — 
an  inference  which  is  purely  gratuitous." 

This  decision  was,  of  course,  rendered  be- 
fore the  McDonald-Belmont  contract  was  made. 
What  was  at  that  time  a  "purely  gratviitous" 
inference  became  afterward  an  actual  fact.  The 
board  did  act  in  the  interests  of  the  contractor 
rather  than  of  the  city.  It  did  require  the  mini- 
mum compensation  allowed  by  law.  It  did  make 
the  worst  possible  contract  which  by  law  it  was 
authorized  to  make. 

On  Sept.  II,  1902,  the  board  awarded  the  con- 
tract for  the  Brooklyn-Manhattan  Railroad  to  the 
Rapid-Transit  Subway  Construction  Company. 
All  that  can  justly  be  said  of  this  contract  is 
that  it  is  not  in  all  respects  as  bad  as  was  the 
Manhattan-Bronx  contract.  The  enormous  profit 
which  the  company  will  derive  from  this  contract, 
providing,  asit  does,  forexemption  from  taxation, 
IS  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  company  con- 
sented to  construct  the  road,  the  estimated  cost 
of  which  would  be  almost  $9,000,000,  for  $3,000,- 
000. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  Brooklyn  Rapid- 
Transit  Company  enjoys  valuable  franchises  in 
hundreds  of  miles  of  the  city's  streets  and  has 
been  accorded  franchises  which  are  practically 
perpetual,  probably  no  corporation  which  has 
ever  operated  in  the  city  of  New  York  has 
shown  a  more  consistent  contempt  for  the  public 
and  a  more  complete  disregard  of  their  rights 
and  convenience  than  has  this  company.  Its 
cars  are  in  bad  repair  and  are  permitted  to  remain 
in  a  dirty  condition,  while  during  the  winter 
months  little  or  no  attempt  is  made  to  keep  them 
adequately  heated.  The  services  accorded  the 
public  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  that  is  at 
present  absolutely  dependent  upon  it,  are  simply 
atrocious.  The  treatment  of  its  employees  has 
always  been  bad,  and,  in  common  with  the  other 
railroad  companies  operating  in  the  city,  it  has 
paid  no  attention  whatever  to  the  provisions  of 
the  labor  law. 

On  Oct.  9,  1902,  the  Rapid-Transit  Commission 
issued  its  certificate  granting  a  franchise  to  the 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  &  Long  Island  Railroad 
Company,  a  franchise  of  which  a  committee  of  the 
Rapid-Transit  Commission,  consisting  of  A.  E. 
Orr,  Charles  Stewart  Smith,  and  Edward  M. 
Grout,  declare  in  their  report:  "Your  committee 
has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  its  terms  are, 
on  the  whole,  very  gredUy  in  the  interest  of  the 
city  of  New  York." 

The  committee  in  their  report  offer  no  excuse 
for  accepting  terms  which  secure  to  the  city 
grossly  inadequate  compensation,  altho  the 
comimttee  seem  to  offer  their  apology  to  the 
railroad  company  for  having  charged  it  the 
paltry  and  ridiculous  sum  of  $200  a  year  in  return 
tor  the  rights  imder  the  North  and  East  rivers. 
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The  New  York  and  Jersey  franchise  was  granted 
by  the  Rapid-Transit  Conunission  July  lo,  1903. 

Tids  valuable  franchise  is,  by  the  terms  of  the 
grant,  given  in  perpetuity  upon  absurdly  inade- 
quate compensation. 

The  only  theory  upon  which  it  seems  possible 
to  understand  the  extraordinary  poUcy  pursued 
by  the  Rapid-Transit  Commission  in  disposing 
of  the  franchise  wealth  of  the  city  is  that  the 
commission  is  under  the  impression  that  any 
corporation  which  consents  to  accept  and  oper- 
ate a  public  franchise  confers  a  benefit  upon  the 
public. 

The  Hudson  and  Manhattan  franchise  was 
OTanted  by  the  Board  of  Rapid-Transit  Railroad 
Commissioners  on  Nov.  34,  1903. 

The  franchise  is  granted  in  perpetuity  upon 
grossly  inadec}uate  compensation.  For  the  nght 
to  enter  the  city  the  company  is  to  pay  $100  per 
annum  for  twenty-five  years.  For  rights  under 
dock  property  the  company  is  to  pay  at  fifty  cents 
per  foot  per  annum  for  ten  years  and  $1  per 
annum  for  ihe  next  fifteen  years.  For  street  or 
vault  rights  in  Cortlandt,  Dey,  and  Fulton  streets, 
contiguous  to  terminal  stations,  the  company  is 
to  pay  at  the  rate  of  forty  cents  per  square  foot 
per  annum  for  ten  years  and  eighty  cents  per 
square  foot  per  annum  for  the  next  mteen  years. 

For  tunnel  rights  imder  the  streets  the  com- 
pany is  to  pay  $9,000  per  annum  for  ten  years 
and  $1 5,000  per  annum  for  the  next  fifteen  years. 

The  total  estimated  sum  per  annum  which  the 
city  would  receive  is,  for  the  first  ten  years, 
$13,040.80;  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  $22,993.60. 

The  Belmont  monopoly,  by  the  grace  of  the 
Rapid-Transit  Conunission,  is  grasping  New  York 
City  in  its  toils,  and  unless  the  people  take 
decisive  action  at  once,  the  city  will  be  completely 
at  its  mercy.  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker's  sum- 
mary contains  a  warning  against,  as  well  as  a 
description  of,  the  growing  Belmont  power: 

"The  people  do  not  realize  what  this  Belmont 
monopoly  has  already  come  to  be.  It  is  not  only 
the  greatest  combination  of  street-car  interests 
New  York  ever  had  but  it  promises  to  be  the 
most  piratical.  The  aim  of  Belmont,  and  the 
European  Rothschilds  behind  him,  is  complete 
monopoly.  Already  he  controls  the  subway  and 
all  the  elevated  railroads  in  Manhattan,  he  owns 
the  surface-car  Unes  in  Long  Island  City,  and  he 
has  just  acquired  the  old  perpetual  franchise  of  the 
Steinway  Tunnel  Company,  which  enables  him  to 
build  another  tunnel  to  Brooklyn,  and  he  is  on  the 
way  to  obtain  other  important  rights.  Through 
his  associates,  also,  he  is  interested  in  the  new 
Hudson  River  Tunnel,  which  recently  obtained  a 
franchise  up  Sixth  Avenue,  thereby  giving  him  a 
grasp  of  the  passenger  traffic  01  Jersey  City. 
And  now  he  is  trying  to  get  hold  of  the  financially 
dishonest  Metropolitan  Railway  Company,  which 
controls  the  sunace  lines  of  Manhattan.  When 
he  gets  that  he  can  rest  with  smiling  content, 
having  captured  the  city." 

That  Mr.  Belmont  is  well  satisfied  with  the 
existing  situation  we  know,  for  he  has  told  us. 
He  has  even  gone  so  far  as  to  congratulate  the 
public  upon  the  contract  which  it  made  with  him 
for  the  building  and  operation  of  the  subway  and 
to  warn  us  of  the  dangers  of  municipal  ownership. 

Listen  to  what  Mr.  Belmont  sa3rs : 

At  •  time  when  there  »n  ao  many  Hi-digested  and  ill-con- 
sidered plans  under  discussion,  having  for  their  object  not 
only  municipal  ownership  but  municipal  operation  o{  trans- 
portation Imea,  the  city  U  New  York  has  reached  the  true 


■olutioD  of  this  problem — that  municipal  participation  ia 
justified  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  credit  for  the  conatruo- 
tion  of  such  a  work,  but  should  stop  short  of  the  operation  of 
the  property  when  constructed.  To  private  interests  should 
be  committed  the  risks  and  the  burden  as  well  as  the  profit 
of  constructing,  equipping,  and  operating  the  nwd,  the  latter 
not  being  within  the  governmental  functions  or  other  legiti- 
mate province  of  a  municipality. 

NEW  2:EALAND:  New  Zealand,  from  the 
standpoint  of  social  reform,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and,  in  very  many  respects,  the  most 
advanced  country  in  the  world. 

I.  Statistics 

The  colony  of  New  Zealand  consists  of  three  main  islands, 
with  several  groups  of  smaller  islands  lying  at  some  distance 
from  the  principal  group.     It  has  an  area  of  104  J51  sq.  m., 
about  one  fourth  larger  than  Great  Britain.     Populatton. 
1906  (including  47,84s  Maoris),  888,758,  or  7.4  to  the  square 
mile;  471,008  were  males.     There  were  9,570  Chinese.     The 
birth-ntte  fell  from  37.^1  in  1SS3  to  i^.n  in  i8«i,  since  when 
it  has  nsen  to  37.33  m  2905.     The  marriage 
rate  has  steadily  risen  from  5.04  per  r.ooo 
Vital        '^  population  in  1898  to  8.18  m   1005.     II- 
Btatistias     legitimate  births  increased  from  3.70  m  every 
"'""■""'•     100  bom  in  1893  to  455  in  1903.     Divorces 
increased  from  15  in  1893  to  103  in  1901  and 
91  in  1903.     The  death-rate  is  lower  than  in 
any  country  of  which  we  have  statistics;  it  was  only  9.3;  in 
1905.     In  1906  the  chief  cities,  Wellington  (the  capital)  Dad 
a  population  of  58,563  (with  suburbs,  63,807) ;  Auckland,  JT,- 
736  (with  suburbs,  83,101);  Christ  Church,  49,938  (with  sub- 
urbs,   67,878).     Education    is    free    and    compulsory,    and 
mainly  m  the  hands  of  the  State.     The  number  unable  to 
sign  their  marriage  certificates  was  395  in  1881.  it?  in  1891, 
and  68  in  1903.     There  were  in  1905  1,806  public  prinuirjr 

wit 
is  hisb,  being 
Tne  school 


some  8s  per  cent  of  the  average  roll  number. 


schools  with    137,633   pupils  and  395  private  schools  wit& 
16,378  pupils.     The  regularity  of  attendance  is  hi^h, 
some  8s  per  cent  of  the 
age  is  from  five  to  fifteen. 

A  great  advance  was  made  during  1903  in  respect  to  man- 
ual and  technical  education.  The  total  number  of  recog- 
nized classes,  which  at  the  end  of  i$Oi  was  435,  increased  to 
980  at  the  close  of  1903. 

There  were  in  190s  37  endowed  or  incorporated  secondary 
schools,  with  4,060  pupils.  There  were  also  3  schools  o( 
mines.  4  normal  schools,  s  schools  of  art,  and  11  industrial 
schools,all  more  or  less  aided  by  the  government.  The  New 
Zealand  University  is  a  degree  givmg  body  with  several 
affiliated  colleges,  fpvin^  aclvancen  education.  There  were 
in  1903  364  public  libraries  subsidised  by  the  State. 

Crime  is  on  the  decrease  (see  Crihb,  page  340).  Dnaak- 
enness,  however,  seems  increasing,  tho  mainly  among  persons 
who  have  come  to  the  colony  from  abroad.  At  the  census 
of  1901,  out  of  the  total  population  of  New  Zealand  over 
fifteen  years  of  age,  52.85  per  cent  were  found  to  have  been 
bom  here;  while  the  proportion  of  the  convictions  for  drunk- 
enness of  New-Zealand-bom  Europeans  to  the  total  con- 
victions was  in  the  year  1900  about  17  per  cent  only.  Of 
those  in  jail  only  38  per  cent  were  New-Zealand  bom. 

)n  1904  there  were  1,180  various  relief  institutions.  There 
are  29 benevolent  asylums  for  the  indigent^th  i,i67in22iates. 
The  needy  are  aided  by  relief  boards.  There  are  4  orphan 
asylums,  but  the  boarding-out  system  is  largely  adopted 
for  needy  children.  In  1003  there  were  3,274  i2i22iates  of 
various  asylui2is.  It  is  eaucational  rather  than  diaritable. 
Under  the  Pint  Offenders'  Probation  Act,  such  oSenden 
areplaced  under  probation  officers. 

There  is  a  school  for  deaf-mutes  and  one  for  the  blind. 
The  main  occupation  is  agriculture.  In  2902  there  were 
employed  in  agriculture  89,333;  in  nuinufactures,  60,829; 
in  commerce.  33,394;  in  the  professions,  33,509;  in  luning 
output,  17,826;  in  fisheries  and  forestry,  3.667;  in  domestic 
occupations,  34.394. 

Two  thirds  of  the  country  is  suitable  for  agricialtufe  and 
gracing,  tho  30.000,000  acres  are  still  under  forest,  tn 
X906  there  were  reported  37,167,460  acres  hi 
69,943  holdings;  of  these  29,787  had  1  to  10 
Indnxtriei  acres;  27,745,  20  to  so;  7,563,  50  to  200; 
0,950,  100  to  300;  90,405  had  900  to  2,000;  821 
had  2,000  to  5o,o<x3;  90  had  50,000  and  over. 
(For  the  land  system,  see  below.)     In  2901,  of  those  engaged 


in  agriculture,  38, 337  were  farmers,  23.908  family  or  relative 
assistants,  2p,74Qfarm-laborets,  3,330  run-bolders, and  7,66a 
station  banos.     The  principal  crops  wheat,  oats,  and  barley. 


The  natural  2nineral  resources  of  New  Zealand  are  great, 
and  have  exercised  in  the  past  an  important  influence  on  the 
development  and  progress  of  the  colony,  particularly  as  to 
gold.  In  the  earliest  years  the  gold  was  obtained  from  al- 
luvial diggings,  but  at  the  present  time  the  greatest  quantity 
is  taken  from  gold-bearing  quarts,  which  is  distributed  widely 
through  the  colony,  and  thus  there  is  a  prospect  of  more 
permanency  than  alluvial  diggings  could  give. 

Up  to  1906  the  value  of  the  gold  produced  was  nearly 
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j(7o,oeo.ooo;  in  1905  it  was  ;£i,e93,936.  The  same  year 
nlver  was  produced  to  the  value  of  ;£i, 179,744;  coal,  £838.- 
531.  Manufactures  in  1900  had  a  capital  estimated  at 
»7j959.ooo  with  a  product  (1900)  of  £17,141,149. 

Commerce  is  on  the  increase.  The  mam  exports  are  wool, 
frozen  meat,  gold,  butter  and  cheese,  sheepskins  and  pelts, 
taOow,  gum,  giain:  the  chief  imports,  clothing,  steel  goods, 
and  machinery.     In  1905  the  exports  were:  to  the  Unitea 


I  ;C7.795.i84:  to  the  Austnlian  states,  jCi,8i(,7i7: 

uted  States,  jCi,438.5oi.     Exports  from  the  Umted 

jCii£87,ii8;   Australian  states,  £1,194,171;   U. 


to,  the  Unit 

Kingdom,   xt*'tjf^i.  .„.,..,. 

S-,  £716.301.  The  registered  vessels  of  the  colony  (foreign 
and  coast)  were,  in  1905,  338  sailing  vessels,  of  41,576  tons, 
and  171  steamers,  of  76,543  tons. 


_  In  no  country  in  the  world  are  general  condi- 
tions so  favoraSle  to  all.  Wages  are  high,  while 
other  features  (see  below)  make  labor  secure  and 


PuBuc  Propbrty,  1903 

Public  property— ;-i.  e.,  land  and  improvements  not  owned  by 
individuals,  exclusive  ol  government  railways: 

Crown  lands..: j£«S,303,i84 

Local  authorities*  lands 4,3 19,539 

Educational  lands 3,181,739 

Church  and  other  lands 1,149,378 

;C35,0S3,840 

Government  railways,  open  and  under  construc- 
tion. March  3  z,  1003 30,366,000 

Other  public  works— -viz.,  telegraphs,  light- 
houses, harbors,  and  water-supply  on  gold- 
fields 4.916,771 

Trtal  public  property £50.336,611 

Pnvate 356.403,400 

Native  lands 7,500,000 

Total  wealth iC314.139.011 


Progrbss  IK  Nbw  Zbaland 


Population 

Occupied 
and  culti- 
vated hold- 
ings OV^ 
one  acre  in 
extent 

Exports 
(the  prod- 
uce of  New 
Zealand), 
toUl 
value 

Imports, 
total 
value 

PubHc  debt: 
debentures 

and  stock  in 
circulation. 

(Prior  to  1880 
the  figures 

are  for  calen- 
dar yeare) 

Bank 
deponU 

Post-office 

and  other 

aavings- 

haiik 

depositors 

Government  Life- 
insurance 

Yba« 

No.  of 
policies 

Scholars  at 
primary 
schools 

18(4       .     ... 

33.554 
79.711 

635.50a 
768,378 
787.657 

330.890 
549.333 
4.544.683 
6,103,300 
9,418,761 
13.05S.149 
11,690,460 

13.498.599 
14.838,191 
14,601,787 
15,503.530 

£ 

891,101 
1,548,333 
4.639.015 
6.161,011 
6,160,515 
10,646,096 
11,817.915 
11,316,713 
ii,788,67J 

11,818,857 

£ 

£ 

mX:.::::::::: 

644.531 
3,137,769 
8,538.935 
13,368,610 
'S.570.610 
16,034,848 
17.13 '.767 
19,011,114 

1.104 
13.137 
47.463 

3611948 
380,011 
197.569 
316.376 

ZO,3II 
94.X47 

7,841.891 
38,185,711 
38.830.350 
49.s91.14s 
51.966.447 
55.899.e19 
57.511.115 
59.911.000 
■61,191,040 

11.656 
18,101 
40,368 
41,191 
41.406 
43.  "6 

1880 

83,401 

•  117.9'> 
130.734 
131.351 
133,363 
133.S68 
137,633 

tooc 

10,545,601 

888,578 

69.9" 

*  Net  debt,  £59,670,47 1. 


'with  many  advantages.  Wages  in  1903  in  the 
provincial  districts  of  Auckland  and  Taranaki, 
respectively,  were: 


Farm  laborers: 

With  board,  per  week 

Without  board,  per  day 

Per  day,  without  board: 

Masons 

Bricklayeis 

Cai^ienters 

Smiths 

General  house  servants,with  board, 

per  week 

Housemaids,  with  board,  per  week 
Nursemaids,  with  board,  per  week. 

Coopers 

Watchmakers 

General  laborers,  without  board, 

per  day 

Miners, without  board,  per  day. . . 

Dressmaken. 

Machinists 


J. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

15 

0  to  35 

e 

7 

0 

10 

0  to 

14 

0 

10 

0  to 

14 

0 

i 

oto 

13 

0 

0  to 

10 

0 

10 

0  to  17 

6 

8 

0  to 

M 

o 

f 

0  to 

10 

o 

8 

oto 

lO 

0 

8 

0  to 

13 

0 

7 

oto 

8 

0 

7 

6  to 

10 

6 

10 

0  to  35 

0 

«5 

0  to 

30 

0 

5.  d. 


s.d. 


It  o 

11  oto  11  8 
10  o 
9  o 

10  o  to  15  o 

10  o  to  15  o 

8  o  to  10  6 
8  o  to  10  o 

8  o 
8  o 

11  o  to  36  o 
10  o  to  41  o 


The  estimates  of  the  wealth  of  New  Zealand, 
from  the  Official  Year  Book  of  1904,  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

ESTIUATBD    pRfVATB   WSALTH 


Ybar 


1893 
1900. 
I9OI 
1901 
1903 


Amount 


£156,058.173 
118,336.158 
119,587,916 
140,054,83$ 
156,401,400 


Average 
per  head 


jCi3> 
196 
391 
197 
308 


The  above  table  seems  a  sufficient  answer  to 
those  who  have  questioned  the  advantage  to  New 
Zealand  of  her  progressive  policy. 

In  1 90 1  the  unimproved  value  of  the  land  was 
estimated  at  ;C75.832>4^S  &>>d  of  improvements  at 
;C46,392,564,  a  total  of  ;£i23, 335,029;  in  190% 
the  corresponding  figures  were  ;£i32,937,i36  and 
£74.747.349.  a  total  of  £197,684,475. 

n.  Government  and  Constitution 

The  government  consists  of  a  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  crown  (Lord  Plunket),  a  ministry, 
and  two  hotises  of  Parliament  (a  Legislative 
Council  and  House  of  Representatives).  The 
High  Commissioner  in  London  is  the  Hon.  W.  P. 
Reeves  {q.  v.).  The  Coimcil  has  thirty-five  mem- 
bers, nominated  by  the  governor;  the  House, 
efghty  members,  elected  triennially  by  adult 
suffrage,  and  includes  four  Maoris. 

The  qualifications  for  electors  are  residence  in 
the  colony  for  a  year,  and  in  the  electoral  district 
for  three  months.  Women  have  the  suffrage, 
but  the  proportion  of  women  enrolling  shows 
some  signs  ot  falling  off  and  in  general  woman's 
suffrage  in  New  Zealand  has  shown  no  remarkable 
results  either  favorable  or  unfavorable.  There  is 
little  or  no  tendency  to  elect  women  to  offices. 
Members  of  the  Lower  House  receive  £^00  and 
of  the  Upper  House  ;£2oo  a  year.  For  local  gov- 
ernment the  coimtry  is  divided  into  pi  counties 
and  103  boroughs,  the  counties  bemp;  further 
divided  into  town  districts  and  road  districts. 

The  Ministry,  consisting  of  eij^ht,  is  the  re- 
sponsible governing  body,  and  since   1890  has 
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been  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberals  with  a  lar^ 
policy  of  public  works  and  governmental  activi- 
ties. This  has  meant  lai;ge  government  expen- 
ditures, and  considerable  increase  of  debt,  but  in 
reality  only  an  apparent  increase,  since  the  ex- 
penditures in  almost  all  cases  have  been  on  activi- 
ties sufficiently  remunerative  to  bring  in  revenue 
enough  to  pay  off  the  interest  on  the  debt  they 
have  created  and  supply  a  sinking-fund  to  gradu- 
ally pay  off  the  debt.  The  few  exceptions  have 
been  for  expenditures  so  plainly  for  the  benefit  of 
the  colony  as  to  call  out  little  general  censure. 
The  average  debt  per  head  of  population  in  1896 
was  60/.  30S.  6d.  and  in  i{>o6,  67/.  os.  iid.  The 
average  taxation  per  head  m  1901  was  3/.  i<fs.6d., 
and  in  1906,  4/.  7;.  "jd. 

The  chief  sources  of  revenue  (1906)  were:  Cus- 
toms, £2,697,411 ;  railways,  £4,338,418;  post  and 
telegraph,  £1,201,263;  land  tax,  £383,756;  in- 
come tax,  £261,816;  total  (with  other  sources), 
£7,828,570.  The  chief  expenditures  were:  Pub- 
lic debt  charges,  £2,187,437;  railways,  £1,594.- 
9^4;  education,  £714,071;  post  and  telegraph, 
£577,115;  constabulary  ana  defense,  £291,808; 
total  (with  other  items),  £7,122,340. 

Nearly  all  public  works  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
vthe  government.  In  the  early  davs  these  simply 
kept  pace  with  the  spread  of  settlement,  but  by 
1870,  however,  the  progress  of  the  country  seemed 
to  demand  inauguration  of  the  "Public  Works 
and  Immigration  PoUcy,"  which  provided  for 
carrying  out  works  in  advance  01  settlement. 
Railways,  roads,  and  water-races  were  construct- 
ed, ana  immigration  conducted  on  a  large  scale.  * 
Hence  largely  the  increased  debt. 

Government  activities  now  include  operation 

of  all  public  utilities,  government  banking,  postal 

savings-banks,  nationalization  of  much  of    the 

land,    government   loans    to   home- 

_^^       builders,    State   operation   of   coal- 

AatlTitiai  ™^"*S'  State  trusteeship  and  manage- 
ment  of  estates,  State  title  guaranty, 
progressive  taxation  of  land  values 
and  exemption  of  improvements.  State  purchase 
of  patents,  village  and  farm  settlements  for  the 
poor,  direct  employment  on  public  works,  man- 
datory arbitration  of  labor  disputes. 

Government  railways  (1900)  included  2,520 
miles  (a  private  line  has  89  miles).  The  surplus 
of  returns  above  expenditures  (see  above)  was 
£743>464.  The  total  expenditure  on  government 
lines  to  March  ^1,  1901,  has  been  £34,092,085. 
The  freight  earned  was  4,241,422  tons,  and  the 
passengers  numbered  8,826,382.  (See  Railways, 
section  New  Zealand.)  The  telegraph  system, 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  had  ( 1 906) 
8,355  niiles  of  line.  The  net  surplus  of  receipts 
above  expenditures  for  the  post  and  telepraph 
was  £106,152.  The  telephone  is  similarly  in  the 
hands  of  the  government,  and  quite  remunerative, 
being  very  generally  used  and  the  rates  low. 

There  are  five  banks  of  issue  doing  business, 
the  Bank  of  New  Zealand  being  the  government 
bank.  Inj894  the  government  voted  £2,000,000 
to  save  it,  and  now  virtually  runs  it,  several  of  its 
directors  being  appointed  by  the  governor.    The 

government  postal  savings-banks  also  do  a  large 
usiness.  Practically  all  the  money-order  post- 
offices  are  savings-bank  offices,  and  give  the  peo- 
ple far  more  banking  facilities  per  head  than  in 
England  or  the  U.  S.  They  are  largely  used  be- 
cause perfectly  safe.  No  postal  bank  has  ever 
closed  Its  doors  or  experienced  a  run  on  its  funds. 
The  deposits  are  invested  in  public  works  and  im- 


provements. The  government  also  makes  favor- 
able loans  to  farmers.  Life-insurance  is  also 
largely  in  the  bands  of  the  government,  as  shown 
by  the  following  table  of  New  Zealand  insurance 
for  1902: 


Namb  or  OrncB 


AnstnlUn  Mutual  Provident 
Society 

Nine  other  Kicieties 

Life-Insunince  Department 
o(the  New  Zealand  Govern- 
ment   


Total,  Dec.,  1909. 


Number 
of  years 
of  busi- 
ness in 

the 
colony 


33 


New  Zealand   Busi- 
ness only 


Number 
of  exist- 
ing poli- 
cies at 
end  of 

year 

1901 


>9.S44 
36,958 


4a.4o6 


99.90« 


Gross 

amount 

insured  by 

policies  at 
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In  the  year  1903  was  passed  an  act  "to  estab- 
lish a  State  Fire-insurance  Office  and  to  make 
other  provisions  for  the  insurance  and  protection 
of  insurable  property  in  New  Zealand  against  loss 
or  damage  by  fire." 

Besides  this,  in  1899,  the  government  Com- 
missioner of  Life-insurance  was  given  power  to 
insure  persons  against  accident,  and  specially 
employers  against  liability  for  accident  to  any 
person  employed,  besides  generally  doing  the 
business  of  an  insurer  against  accident. 

In  1903  the  receipts  of  this  department  were 
£24,449,  Ai^d  expenses  £19,690,  of  which £13,230 
were  paid  in  claims. 

The  government  conducts  a  Public  Trust  Office 
which  (1904)  managed  836  wills  and  trusts  (in- 
cluding sinking-funds  accounts),  1,062  intestate 
estates,  854  lunatic  estates,  119  native  reserves, 
333  West  Coast  Settlement  Reserves,  266  un- 
claimed lands;  total,  3,475. 

In  1903  the  State  commenced  operation  of 
some  State  coal-mines,  producing  some  3,500  tons 
per  week. 

The  famous  land  system  of  New  Zealand  rests 

mainly  on  the  Land  Act  of  1892.     The  general 

policy  consists  (i)  of  breaking  up  land  monopoly 

by  progressive  taxation  of  the  larger 

lMid««t«m'»<''?'?8:*:  (2)  of  conserving  the  re- 
^^  '  maimng  pubhc  lands  for  genmne 
settlers;  (3)  of  limiting  the  areas  of 
holdings  and  the  right  of  transfer ;  (4)  of  buying 
up  and  dividing  large  estates;  (5)  of  establishing 
long  leases,  with  periodic  revaluations,  instead  en 
freehold  purchase,  as  the  tenure  for  land;  (6)  of 

§  reference  of  the  landless  in  sales,  and  of  aiding,  by 
tate  loans,  ete.,  the  unemployed  and  the  artizan 
class  to  get  on  the  soil.  Carrying  out  this  policy, 
land  under  the  Act  of  1892  can  be  had:  (i)  as  free- 
hold, but  subject  to  improvement  within  seven 
years  to  the  amount  of  £1  per  acre  for  first-class 
land,  and  half  that  for  second-class,  title  not  being 
given  till  the  expiration  of  the  seven  years;  (2)  for 
occupation  with  right  of  purchase — a  twenty -six- 
year  lease  for  5  per  cent  annually  on  the  cost  price 
of  the  land,  with  the  right  of  purchase  at  the  end 
of  ten  years,  and  the  fulfilment  of  exacting  condi- 
tions as  to  residents  and  improvements;  (3)  for 
lease  in  perpetuity  (999  years)  at  a  rental  of  4  per 
cent  on  the  cash  price,  subject  to  conditions  of  im- 
provement and  residence,  without  revaluation 
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and  without  right  of  purchase.  No  lease  can  be 
assiened  in  law  or  equity,  or  taken  in  execution, 
or  charged  in  any  way  for  twelve  months.  Trans- 
fer of  leases  cannot  be  made  without  the  consent 
of  the  Land  Board  of  the  district,  and  mineral 
lands,  resumed  lands,  special  settlements,  and 
improved  farms  can  only  be  obtained  on  lease  in 
perpetuity.  Purchase  in  this  form  is  favored  in 
other  ways  so  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  very 
large  proportion  of  holdings  are  now  given  under 
this  tenure.  In  1896  the  sale  of  large  estates  to 
the  government  was  made  compulsory,  on  favor- 
able terms  to  the  owner,  but  the  possibility  of  this 
together  with  the  pressure  of  graded  taxation  has 
made  it  seldom  necessary  to  use  compulsion, 
while  large  areas  have  come  into  government 
ownership  and  the  profit  to  the  government  has 
been  largie. 

Crown  lands  are  divided  into  three  classes: 
(i)_  Town  and  village  land,  the  upset  pric^  of 
which  are  respectively  not  less  than  ;£2o  and  £3 
per  acre ;  such  lands  are  sold  by  auction.  (2)  Sub- 
urban lands,  the  upset  price  of  which  may  not  be 
less  than  £a  per  acre ;  these  lands  are  also  sold  by 
auction.  (3)  Rural  lands,  being  lands  not  reserved 
for  towns  and  villages,  classified  into  first-  and 
second-class  lands,  which  mav  be  disposed  of  at 
not  less  than  £1  per  acre  for  first-class  and  $;.  an 
acre  for  second-class  lands;  such  lands  may  be 
either  sold  by  auction  after  survey,  if  of  special 
value,  as  those  covered  with  valuable  timber, 
etc.,  or  be  declared  open  for  application.  Pas- 
toral lands  are  included  within  the  term  "rural 
lands,"  and  are  disposed  of  by  lease.  Besides 
these  general  forms  of  tenure  special  enactments 
have  t«en  made  to  aid  the  landless  and  working 
classes  to  get  land. 

(i)  Under  the  Small  Farms  Association  system  any  group 
of  peisons  numberinR  not  less  than  twelve  may  apply  for 
a  block  of  land  of  not  less  than  i.ooo  acres  nor  more  than 
xz.ooo  acres;  but  there  miut  be  a  member  for  every  aoo 
acres  in  the  block,  and  no  one  may  hold  more  than  330  acres, 
except  of  swamp  lands.  The  price  of  lands  within  a  special 
settlement  cannot  be  less  than  zo5.  an  acre.  The  rental 
may  not  be  less  than  4  per  cent  on  the  capital  value  of  the 
land;  the  tenure  is  Irase  in  perpetuity.  Residence,  occu- 
pation, and  improvements  are  genenlly  the  same  as  re- 
quired under  oroinary  tenure. 

(a)  Land  may  be  had  under  the  Improved  Farm  Settle- 
ments Act  on  application  to  the  commissioner,  preference 
being  given  to  married  men.  The  area  of  the  farms  may 
vary  from  10  to  aoo  acres,  according  to  locality,  and  no 
settler  can  select  more  than  one  farm.  The  land  is  leased 
for  ^90  years  at  a  rental  of  4  per  cent  on  the  unimproved 
capital  value,  to  which  is  added  the  amount  advanced  by 
Bovenunent  for  clearing,  gnusing,  etc.  Residence  for  the 
first  ten  yean  is  compulsory,  and  the  improvements  to  be 
c£Fected  are  similar  to  those  on  leases  in  perpetuity. 

Village  settlements  are  disposed  of  under  regulations  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  governor,  but  the  main  features 
an  as  follows:  Such  settlements  maybe  divided  int»^(i) 
Village  allotments  not  exceeding  i  acre  each,  which  are  dis- 
posed  of  either  at  auction  or  upon  application  as  already 
described,  with  option  of  tenure,  the  cash  price  being  not 
less  than  £3  per  allotment;  and  (a)  homestead  allotments 
not  exceeding  100  acres  each,  which  are  leased  in  perpetuity 
at  a  4-per-cent  rental  on  a  capital  value  of  not  less  tiian 
los.  per  acre.  Where  a  village-settlement  selector  has  taken 
up  less  than  the  maximum  area  prescribed,  he  may  obtain 
an  additional  area  in  certain  cases  without  competition,  on 
the  same  tenure  and  terms  as  the  original  holding.  Resi- 
dence, improvements,  and  applications  are  the  same  as  al- 
ready described.  The  leases  are  exempt  from  liability  to 
be  seized  or  sold  for  debt  or  bankruptcy.  The  governor 
is  empowered  in  certain  cases  to  advance  small  sums  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  selectorB  to  profitably  occupy  their 
allotments. 

Under  these  different  forms  large  areas  have 
been  taken  up,  especially  imder  the  Small  Farms 
Association  system. 

Special  efforts  have  been  made  to  get  the  un- 
employed out  of  the  cities  on  to  the  land.     Land 


within  any  borough  of  i  «,ooo  or  more  inhabitants 
or  within  fifteen  miles  of  it  can  be  taken  by  com- 
pulsory process  for  working  men's  homes.  A 
man  may  take  a  lot  not  exceeding  five  acres,  and 
government  advances  of  up  to  £$0  will  be  made 
him  for  fencing,  planting,  and  building.  The  un- 
employed are  also  helped  to  secure  work  on  pub- 
lic works,  while  considerable  areas  of  forest-clad 
lands  have  been  set  aside  and  small  contracts 
given  for  clearing,  burning,  and  sowing  these  with 
grass.  As  the  restxlt  of  all  this,  holdmgs  of  over 
one  acre  have  increased  from  46,676  in  1895  to 
69,942  in  1906;  an  increase  of  about  50  per  cent 
in  eleven  years. 

A  vital  portion  of  the  government's  policy  is 
its  system  of  taxation. 

In  1 89 1  a  land  and  income  assessment  act  was 
passed  repealing  the  property  tax  formerly  exist- 
ing, and  providing  for  an  ordinary  land  tax  on 
the  actual  value  of  land,  exemptfons  or  deduc- 
tions being  granted  on  account  of  improvements. 
The  rate  for  1905-6  was  id.  in  the  pound,  yielding 
a  revenue  of  about  £2^1,000.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  land  tax  there  is  a  graduated  tax  on  land, 
rising  from  one  sixteenth  of  a  peimy  in  the  pound 
on  values  from  £5,000  to  ;£7,ooo,  up  to  3d.  in  the 
potmd  on  values  of  j^i  10,000  and  upward.  This 
graduated  tax  yields  in  round  numbers  £105,000 
per  ahnum.  The  income  tax-rate  is  6a.  in  the 
pound  on  the  first  taxable  £1,000  (i.  e.,  after  de- 
ducting the  £300  exemption),  and  IS.  in  the  pound 
on  taxable  incomes  over  £1,000.  The  indirect 
taxation  is  by  way  of  customs  duty  and  excise 
duty  on  beer  made  in  the  colony. 

The  avowed  object  of  this  taxation  is  to  break 
up  monopoly  and  free  the  small  producer.   Mort- 
gages are  deducted  from  the  land,  but  the  lender 
is  taxed  three  farthings  in  the  pound. 

Taxation  "^^^  °^'^'  '"'^""'  widows,  and  orphans 
with  small  incomes  may  also  be  ex- 
empted. Absentee  owners  of  lai^e 
estates  have  their  taxes  increased  20  per  cent.  The 
working  of  the  law  is  such  that  out  of  18,000  people 
having  incomes  below  the  level  of  the  income  tax 
or  graded  land  tax,  who  were  taxed  under  the  old 
property  over  £10,000,  under  this  system  are  re- 
leased from  direct  taxation.  Yet  the  large  es- 
tates pay  so  much  more  that  the  total  receipts 
from  taxes  have  been  increased.  There  is  also  a 
progressive  inheritance  tax  rising  from  no  tax  on 
the  first  £100  to  7  per  cent  on  estates  of  £1,000; 
£4,000  and  estates  above  £4,000,  10  per  cent. 
Strangers  in  blood  excepting  adopted  children 
pay  3  per  cent  more.  Local  authorities  are  also 
allowed,  on  the  vote  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
their  cities,  to  convert  their  property  taxes  into 
a  land  value  tax,  of  equal  amount,  and  improve- 
ments being  exempt  as  in  the  national  taxation. 
This  embraces,  as  far  as  it  goes,  the  single-tax 
principle,  but  how  far  New  Zealand  is  from  adopt- 
mg  the  single-tax  is  seen  in  the  extent  to  which 
other  things  than  land  are  taxed,  and  the  small 
extent  to  which  the  land  values  are  taxed.  It 
simply  embodies  one  feature  of  the  single  tax  in 
a  generally  socialistic  system.  (See  Income  Tax  ; 
Inheritance  Tax;  Single  Tax.) 
Another  well-known  portion  of  the  govern- 
ment's policy  is  its  industrial  legisla- 
-  .  tion  on  compulsory  arbitration,  and 

Laalilatian  to^*"!  labor.    As  to  compulsory  ar- 
^  bitration,  for  other  details,  see  p.  61. 

The  essence  of  it  is  that  either  side 
may  demand  arbitration,  and  that  the  decision 
has  the  binding  force  of  a  judicial  decision.   It  has 
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made  of  New  Zealand  "the  land  without  strikes," 
and  has  been  copied  in  Australia  and  elsewhere. 
Factory  legislation  generally  in  New  Zealand, 
beginning  as  early  as  1873,  to-dajr  is  in  advance 
of  that  of  any  other  country.  Except  in  a  few 
specified  instances,  no  man  can  be  employed  in  a 
factory  over  48  hours  a  week,  nor  over  8f  in  one 
day,  nor  more  than  s  hours  continuously;  females 
and  boys  under  16  can  only  be  employed  45 
hours  a  week,  and  not  more  than  4}  hours  con- 
tinuously, or  8J  in  one  day.  Children  under  14 
may  not"  be  employed  in  factories.  Factories  are 
carefully  inspected,  and  good  ventilation  and  hy- 
giene strictly  enforced.  Any  room  where  two  or 
more  persons  are  employed  is  a  factory.  To  pre- 
vent sweating,  records  must  be  kept  of  all  work 
done  outside  of  factories,  with  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  workers,  all  subject  to  government 
scrutiny,  and  all  articles  so  made  must  be  so 
labeled. 

A  shop  act  of  1905  limits  the  employment  of 
females  and  boys  under  z8  in  shops  to  5  a  hours 
per  week,  and  9)  hours  in  one  day.  This  prac- 
tically compels  stores  to  close  at  supper-time; 
weekly  half -holidays  are  required;  offices,  with  a 
few  specified  exceptions,  must  close  at  5  p.m. 
on  ordinary  days,  and  i  p.m.  Saturdays.  The 
Saturday  half-holiday  is  universal.  Seats  ^must 
be  provided  for  girls  in  stores. 

One  important  part  of  the  government's  labor 
program  is  the  carrying  on  of  public  works  by  co- 
operative labor,  instead  of  by  contracts.  Under 
this  system,  begun  in  i8gi,  four  or  more  workers 
may  unite  in  a  cooperative  group,  elect  a  foreman, 
and.  take  a  contract  for  a  given  piece  of  work,  each 
man  in  the  group  having  an  equal  interest,  the 
government  buying  the  materials  and  supervising 
the  work.  The  railways  and  public  works  of  New 
Zealand  since  1891  have  freauently  been  built 
in  this  way,  the  result  being  better  work,  lower 
cost,  and  better  men.  The  average  number  em- 
ployed on  public  works  in  1904  was  3,798.  The 
government  is  also  urging  and  teaching  coopera- 
tion ib  agriculture,  and  does  commission  work 
for  the  farmers.  In  every  way  the  government 
has  sotvrht  to  aid  labor.  The  government  has  a 
Labor  Department  and  its  head  is  a  member  of 
the  cabinet.  It  collects  statistics,  but  its  ^st 
duty  is  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed.  The 
chief  agents  in  this  work  are  the  factory  inspectors 
and  secondly  the  police.  The  police  all  over  the 
island  are  on  the  lookout  for  oppor- 
_^        tunities  for  employment  to  be  re- 

UiumDloTed  P*"^*^  *"  *^®  labor  bureaus.  The 
'  ^  main  eflfort  is  to  get  the  men  out  of 
-  the  cities  into  the  country.  To  this 
end  the  government  gives  men  looking  for  work 
free  passes  on  the  State  railways,  they  under- 
taking to  refund  the  price  from  their  future  wages, 
or  it  to  be  deducted  from  their  wages,  if  they  get 
employment  on  public  works.  (See  above.)  From 
June,  1 89 1,  to  March,  1904,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment found  work  for  35,357  men,  with  74,007 
pei»}ns  dependent  on  them.  There  is  also  a  State 
farm  at  Levin  of  800  acres  of  heavy  forest  and 
scrub,  managed  by  the  Labor  Department,  where 
the  unemployed  can  be  given  temporary  work  and 
families  given  temporary  shelter.  Its  improve- 
ment has  met  the  cost  of  the  work,  tho  the  ma- 
jority sent  there  are  elderly  men  unused  to  such 
work  and  who  have  to  be  taught. 

The  Old-Age  Pension  Law  is  also  well-known, 
passed  in  1898  (amended  1905).  Every  person, 
not  an  ^en,  Asiatic,  criming,  or  drunkard,  is  en- 


titled to  a  pension  of  ;£2o  a  year  after  the  age 
of  sixty-five.  No  one  whose  property  amounts 
to  ;£26o,  or  who  has  a  yearly  income  of  j£6o,  can 
receive  a  pension,  and  in  the  case  of  those  who 
have  less,  deductions  are  made  proportionate  to 
their  property  and  income.  The  total  number  of 
pensions  m  fores  on  March  31, 1906,  was  13,583, 
representing  a  yearly  payment  of  ^£5 13,0 18,  the 
average  pension  being  about  £n  185. 

All  this  government  activity  rests  on  a  demo- 
cratic basis.  All  property  qualifications  for  the 
suffrage  were  done  away  with  in  1 896.  Represen- 
tatives are  nominated  by  petitions  in  writine 
signed  by  two  or  more  voters  of  the  district  and 
transmitted,  with  the  candidate's  as- 

XlMtorml    ^'*'  ""^  *  deposit  of  ^10,   to   the 

STStam      returning  officer,  who   immediately 
^  publishes  the  name  of  the  candidate. 

When  the  election  comes,  each  voter 
is  given  a  ballot  which  is  simply  a  list  of  the  can- 
didates in  alphabetical  order,  with  no  party  name, 
symbol,  or  descriptfon  of  any  kind.  There  is  no 
party  machine  nor  boss.  A  referendum  system 
has  also  been  adopted.  At  every  triennial  election 
there  is  a  referendum  as  to  the  liquor  traffic,  there 
being  full  local  option .  The  voters  of  each  district 
are  asked  to  vote  for  the  continuance,  the  reduc- 
tion, or  the  prohibition  of  licenses.  The  result  is 
a  growth  of  the  prohibition  vote  and  the  exten- 
sion of  prohibition  territory. 

Municipal  manhood  suffrage  was  not  adopted 
till  1898.  Municipal  ownership  is  consequently 
not  so  developed  as  national  public  ownership, 
tho  all  the  cities  own  and  operate  their  own  street- 
cars, gas-works,  water-works,  and  electric  plants. 
Rates  are  much  lower  than  in  the  U.  S.  A  penny 
is  the  average  street-car  fare  within  city  limits. 
To  some  extent,  however,  as  in  Australia,  the 
State  operates  local  services. 

The  police  is  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
and  numbers  656.  "rhere  is  a  militia  liable  for 
service  of  140,000  (permanent,  262)  and  a  volun- 
teer force  (1905)  of  18,545.  The  colony  has  some 
torpedo  boats  but  no  navy. 

m.  Social  Reform 

The  story  of  social  reform  in  New  Zealand  is  the 
evolution  of  the  government  activities  described 
above.  The  following  brief  outline  of  its  devel- 
opment is  abridged  from  Professor  Parsons's 
"The  Story  of  New  Zealand  " : 

Discovered  by  Tasman  (164a) ;  visited  by  Cap- 
tain Cook  (1769);  the  first  British  resident  ar- 
riving in  18^3 ;  the  first  body  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company's  immigrants  arrived  and  New  Zealand 
was  annexed  to  the  British  Empire  as  a  part 
of  New  South  Wales  in  1840,  and  made  an  in- 
dependent colony  in  1841.  The  real  founder 
of  the  colony  was  Gibbon  Wakefield  {q.  v.),  who 
directed  the  New  Zealand  Company,  and  whose 
aim  was  scientific  colonization.  Its  first  great 
governor  was  George  Grey  {q.  v.),  who  arrived  as 
governor  in  1845.  In  1850  the  interests  of  the 
company  were  surrendered  to  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment and  the  present  constitution  adopted 
1862.  Gold  was  discovered  in  1861.  Real  ex- 
ecutive power  passed  to  the  ministry  in  1868. 
The  chief  questions  in  the  early  years  were  as  to 
the  natives  and  the  colony  vs.  the  local  provinces. 
One  of  the  early  policies  was  cheap  or  free  land, 
with  the  use  of  the  Torrens  transfer  system. 
This  developed  very  large  holdings.  Necessities 
of  development,  however,  called  out  State  activ- 
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ities  and  able  leaders.  The  first  railway  was 
opened  1863;  postal  savings-banks  were  estab- 
lished 1865;  government  life-insurance,  1869; 
Public  Trust  Office,  1872.  This  public  works 
policy  was  largely  due  to  Sir  Julius  Vogel,  treas- 
urer in  the  ministry  of  William  Fox.  In  1875 
Sir  George  Grey  commenced  a  strong  campaign  for 
liberal  and  democratic  principles,  and  influenced 
the  whole  colony  and  all  Australasia.  He  sat  in 
New  Zealand's  Parliament  continuously  from 
1879  till  his  death  in  1890.  His  Land  Tax  Act 
(the  first  land  value  act)  was  carried  in  1878. 
The  perpetual  lease  system,  tho  first  proposed  by 
Liberals,  was  enacted  by  a  Conservative  ministry 
(Whitaker's)  in  1882.  The  Village  Settlements 
system,  the  first  efforts  for  the  unemployed,  and 
other  land  features  were  mainly  due  to  John 
Ballance,  Minister  of  Land,  and  occasioned  by  the 
bad  years  of  1885  and  1886. 

The  year  1890,  however,  saw  a  political  revo- 
lution. The  years  from  1885-90  had  been  years 
of  depression.  During  that  period  20,000  left 
New  Zealand.  The  unemployed  were  numerous. 
Yet  millions  of  acres  lay  idle  in  the  hands  of  mon- 
opolists. Meanwhile  the  seeds  of  liberal  and 
radical  thought,  sown  by  Vogel,  Grey,  and 
Ballance,  with  the  beginnings  of  land- value  taxa- 
tion, had  found  ready  soil.  Henry  George  lec- 
tured through  Australasia  early  in  1900,  and  tho 
no  Australasian  commonwealth  adopted  his  ideas, 
they  set  men  thinking. 

The  defeat,  too,  in  1890,  of  the  great  shipping 
strikes  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  (see  Aus- 
tralia) drove  the  trade-unionists  to  the  ballot.  In 
New  Zealand,  however,  they  did  not  form  a  new 
Labor  Party  as  they  did  in  Australia,  but  joined 
with  the  small  farmers  in  supporting  the  Liberal 
Party,  led  by  John  Ballance,  who  as  Land  Com- 
missioner had  shown  himself  a  radical  friend  of 
the  people.  There  is  no  Labor  Party  distinctively 
in  New  Zealand,  tho  five  or  six  Labor  men  have 
been  elected  to  Parliament  since  1890.  These  and 
other  causes  led  to  the  political  overturn  of  1890. 
The  campaign  turned  on  land  and  labor  and  tax- 
ation. The  larger  estates  were  held  responsible 
for  the  depression.  The  result  was  that  Ballance 
became  Premier  with  a  Liberal  Labor  House.  The 
council  was  against  the  ministry,  but  Mr.  Ballance 
demanded  that  the  governor  appoint  twelve  new 
councilors  to  enable  the  ministry  to  carry  out  its 
pledges.  The  governor  objected,  but  consented 
to  refer  to  the  English  colonial  office.  This  sup-  ' 
ported  the  ministry  as  constitutionally  in  power 
and  the  councilors  were  appointed.  The  Liberal 
Labor  legislation  then  began.  The  first  work  was 
the  taxation  of  the  land  monopolists  (see  above) , 
the  ministry  declaring  its  purpose  to  be  to  check 
monopoly,  aid  the  poor,  and  equalize  wealth. 
The  Hon.  John  McKenzie  was  made  Land  Minis- 
ter and  the  land  reforms  were  carried  out.  In 
1893  the  women  were  enfranchised.  In  1894  the 
Bank  of  New  Zealand  was  practically  national- 
ized fsee  above).  John  Ballance  died  in  1893, 
and  then  Richard  }.  Seddon  was  made  Premier, 
and  enthusiastically  carried  on  the  Liberal  Labor 
program.  In  1891  the  Hon.  W.  P.  Reeves,  Bal- 
tance's  Minister  of  Justice  and  Education,  was 
made  Labor  Minister,  at  the  head  of  the  new  La- 
bor Department,  and  much  of  the  advanced  labor 
legislation  of  New  Zealand,  especially  the  great 
Arbitration  Act  and  the  aiding  of  the  unemployed, 
is  due  to  him,  altho  since  1896  Mr.  Reeves  has  been 
Agent-General  for  New  Zealand  in  London.  In 
1 898  the  old-age  pensions  were  established ;  in  1 90 1 


universal  penny  postage  and  the  State  coal-mines 
act  was  passed.  Mr.  Seddon  died  in  1906.  The 
elections  of  1902  and  190c,  however,  guarantee 
a  continuance  of  the  Liberal  Labor  policy,  in  190s 
(December)  the  opposition  securing  less  than  30 
seats  in  a  House  of  80.  In  Sept.,  1906,  the  New 
Zealand  Government  introduced  a  new  land  bill 
of  a  drastic  nature,  "especially  the  clauses  com- 
pelling all  owners  to  sell  within  ten  years  excess  of 
land  held  beyond  ;£5o,ooo  unimproved  value,  and 
the  provisions  preventing  present  owners  of  1,000 
acres  of  first-class  land,  or  5,000  acres  of  second- 
class  land,  from  adding  to  their  estates  either  by 
freeholds  or  leaseholds.  Under  these  clauses 
future  sales  or  leases  of  first-  and  second-class  land 
would  have  to  be  in  i, coo-acre  and  5, coo-acre 
lots  or  less  respectively." 

Labor,  however,  wants  more. 

The  New  Zealand  Trades  Council's  Conference 
in  1906  passed  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the  follow- 
ing six  items  of  policy:  (a)  Nationalization  of 
land  and  of  mineral  wealth,  (b)  Nationalization 
of  marine,  coastal,  and  intercolonial  services,  (c) 
Government  State  clothing  and  boot  factories, 
flour-  and  woolen-mills,  bakeries,  ironworks,  and 
ship-building  yards,  (d)  Nationalization  of  kauri 
gum  industry,  (e)  Rating  on  unimproved  val- 
ues. (/)  Stoppage  of  sale  of  crown  lands  and  re- 
valuation of  crown  lands  held  on  lease. 

The  Daily  Mail  Year  Book  for  1907  prints  the 
following  extract  from  a  private  letter  from  Mr. 
Tregear: 

Here,  in  New  Zealand,  we  keep  pegging  away,  sapping 
little  by  little  the  foundations  oT  one  monstrous  privil^e 
after  another.  We  got  arbitration  upon  its  sturdy  legs, 
and  I  know  you  have  followed  its  career  with  interested  eyes. 
Now  we  have  again  a  crusade  against  the  landlords  in  cities 
and  suburbs,  because  every  advantage  in  wages,  etc,  gained 
for  the  workers  by  arbitration  is  bmng  exploited  and  neu- 
tralized bv  robber  rents.  We  are  taking  voluntarily,  by  sale, 
or  compiusorily,  lands  near  towns  for  workmen's  Domes,  to 
enable  the  holder  to  erect  homes,  etc.,  thereon,  secured^,  of 
course,  on  the  land  and  improvements  themselves.  The 
result  IS,  no  country  is  prospering  in  the  world  at  the  present 
time  like  New  Zealand.  Let  no  man  think,  however,  that 
our  prosperity  leaves  us  without  evils  to  combat.  We  have 
barely  touched  the  fringe  of  the  soiled  economic  garment. 
So  long  as  the  wage  system  endures,  so  long  as  capital  holds 
the  land,  machinery,  and  other  means  of  production,  so  long 
is  the  bulk  of  our  population  only  a  collection  of  well-fed. 
well-clothed  slaves. 

RBrBKBNCSs:  NfW  Zraland  Official  Year  Book:  A  Statistical 
AccouMtof  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  T.  A.  Coglan  (an- 
nuals): Th4  Story  cf  New  Zealand,  Frank  Parsons.  1904; 
Statt  Exp€rim«nts  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Wilnam 
P.  Reeves,  1901;  Newest  England  and  A  Country  Witkout 
Strikts,  Henry  D.  Lloyd.  1000;  Our  Foes  al  Home,  Hugh 
H.  Lusk.  1807;  Labor  Conditions  in  New  Zealand.  V.  S. 
Clark  in  BMttin  49  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  Nov.,  1903. 

mCHOLLS,  GEORGE:  Member,  British  Par- 
liament, of  the  Labor  Party  for  Northants,  N.; 
bom  1864  at  Whittlesea;  became  a  farm  hand 
at  the  age  of  eight,  a  navvy  in  1883,  and  went 
back  to  Whittlesea  to  take  up  work  in  the  gravel 
pits.  He  was  a  lay  pastor  ot  the  Congregational 
Church  at  Chattens  irom  1894- 190  2.  Elected  to 
Parliament  by  the  Labor  vote  in  1906.  Address: 
Chesterton,  Staffordshire,  England. 

HIBUWKIIUUIS,     FERDDTAin)     DOMELA: 

A  Dutch  Socialist;  bom  at  Amsterdam,  1846,  and 
educated  for  the  ministry  at  Luther  College; 
clergyman  in  Harlingen,  1870;  Beveruyk,  1871, 
and  in  1875  at  The  Ha^e.  Here  he  became  a 
celebrated  preacher;  but  in  1879  left  the  Church, 
feeling  that  it  was  on  the  side  of  the  rich  against 
the  poor.  Henceforth  he  devoted  himself  to 
the  Socialist  propaganda,  being  for  long  the  head 
and  front  of  the  movement  in  Holland.     In  1879 
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he  founded  the  Recht  voor  Allen,  the  main  Dutch 
Socialist  weekly.  From  1888-91  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  a  position  he  cared  very  little 
for  at  the  last,  believing  that  the  government  was 
so  completely  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalists  that 
for  Socialists  to  atteinpt  to  work  through  it  was 
worse  than  useless.  The  feeling  grew  upon  him 
till  he  utterly  opposed  the  participation  of  Social- 
ists in  politics,  and  was  therefore  opposed  by  the 
majority  of  the  Dutch  Socialists,  who  often  called 
him  an  anarchist,  tho  his  abiUty  and  radical  ut- 
terances made  him  popular  among  the  masses. 
He  was  sent,  however,  to  Socialist  international 
congresses  at  Paris  and  Zurich  (1893),  where  he 
entered  into  heated  controversies  with  Lieb- 
knecht  and  others.  He  found  himself  in  a  dwin- 
dling minority  till  his  influence  largely  passed 
away.  He  has  published  numerous  books  and 
pamphlets  in  Dutch  or  German,  among  which 
are  ''Mv  Farewell  to  the  Church,"  "The  Labor 
Day,"  "Capital  and  Labor,"  "The  Book  of  the 
Kings,"  ""Hie  Life  of  Jesus,"  "The  Bible,"  "Es- 
says on  the  French  Revolution,"  "The  Future 
Social  Democracy,"  etc. 

NSRREgArD,  JE5S:  Norwegian  educator; 
director  of  the  Testruje  Popular  High  School; 
bom  1838  in  Copenhagen;  educated  at  the 
theological  school  (1863).  He  volunteered  in 
Dano-German  War,  1864.  In  1866  he  founded 
Testruje  High  School ;  he  received  the  degree  of 
Ph.D.,  1886.  He  believes  that  society  is  to  be 
socialized,  chiefly  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of 
Henry  George.  Dr.  N6rreg&rd  is  the  author  of 
"Kristi  Ore  a^  Menighedens  Taro,"  1877;  "In- 
gemanns  Digtirstillingog  Spencer,"  1886.  Ad- 
dress: Testruje,  Marslet,  Denmark. 

nORTHAMPTOR  ASSOCIATION:  A  non-re- 
ligious community,  organized  April  8, 1843,  loca- 
ted near  Northampton,  Mass.,  owning  some  500 
acres,  a  silk  factory,  sawmill,  six  dwelUng-houses, 
etc.,  valued  in  all  at  $_3 1 ,000.  Itsprojectors  were 
David  Mack,  S.  L.  HiU,  George  W.  Benson,  and 
William  Adam.  There  were  no  "articles  of 
faith,"  and  very  little  to  hold  the  community 
together.  It  dissolved  Nov.  i,  1846.  The  cause 
of  the  failure  seems  to  have  been  mainly  a  debt 
incurred  in  part  on  the  original  capital,  which 
finally  proved  too  heavy  to  be  carried. 

NORWAY:  A  monarchy  with  a  constitution 
dating  from  181 4,  and  severing  its  connection 
with  Sweden  in  1905. 

I.  Statistics 

Am,    134,130  M.   m.;  population  (190s),  a,3tt,ooo,  or 

18.61  per  ■qiure  mife.     La^ps,  19,677;  Finns,  7,777.    Pnnci- 

pal  cities  wttn  popuuition  Ogoo):  Christiania, 

»7,6>6:  Betgen,  71,351;  Trondhjein,  38.180; 

^tal         Stavanger, 30.613.     In  igootherewere:  1^,111 

aA.A4-A4,_     marriages;  66,149  births;  illegitimate  births, 

DWfUUM     -8,^.   (tajths,  34.951;  excess  of  births  over 

deaths,  31, ai7.     Emigration  is  on  the  increase; 

6,6c»  Mt  in  1899  and  16,784  in  1903;  but  only 

1 1,0(9  in  1905.    Of  this  number  93  per  cent  in  1903  went  to 

the  If.  S. 

Religion  is  almost  escIusiTely  the  evangelical  Lutheran, 
the  only  church  endowed  by  the  Slate. 

Education  is  general,  and  has  been  compulsory  for  a  num- 
ber of  yean.  The  school  expenses  are  borne  partly  by  the 
communes,  partly  by  the  counties,  and  partly  by  the  State. 
The  total  expenditure  for  primary  education  in  1903  was 
11,391.000  kroner,  supporting  6,017  elementary  schools 
with  366,095  pupils  in  the  coimtry,  and  3,697  classes  with 
84,309  scholars  in  towns.  There  are  po  secondary  schools, 
with  16,333  pupils;  37  of  these  have  higher  departments  for 
classi&i  or  mathematics;  they  are  coeducational.   Bigbty-nine 


private  and  communal  schools  give  a  more  advanced  edu- 
cation; 10  normal  schools  had  953  students.  The  university 
at  Christiania  has  about  1,600  student*.     (See  BoDCATioM.) 

Occupations  are  chiefly  agricultural;   1,611,381,  or  71  per 

cent  of  the  population  in  1900,  living  in  ruraf  districts,  and 

617,630,  or  38  per  cent,  in  towns.    Owing  to 

.       mountains,  northern  latitude,  and  numerous 

ladiutries  water-courses,  only  3  per  cent  of  the  total 
area  are  under  cultivation;  ii  per  cent  under 
forest;  and  75  par  cent  under  grass  or  un- 
productive. There  were  159,155  land  proprietors,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom  were  small  owneK,  The  main  crops  are 
barley,  oats,  rye,  potatoes. 

Foristry  is  a  great  industry,  the  total  area  being  estimated 
at  16,330  sq.  m.,  73  per  cent  of  which  is  under  pine  and 
spruce.  The  State  forests  cover  about  3,530  sc^.  m.,and  are 
administered  by  a  special  staff  under  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture. In  1905  Norway  exported  lumber  to  the  amount 
of  34,963,800  it.,  and  wood  pulp  to  30,068,500. 

Mtnint  a  unimportant,  the  total  output  being  valued 
(1904)  at  6,645,000  kr. — consisting  principally  of  sulfur 
pyrites,  copper,  and  silver  ores. 

FidurUs  engaged  (1904):  in  cod,  77,460  men;  in  herring, 
11,136;  in  mackerel,  4,483.  The  total  value  of  the  output 
was  i6,-9 10,000  kr.  Other  fisheries,  e.  g.,  in  the  North  Siea, 
deep  sea  for  whale,  walrus,  seal,  shark,  etc.,  produced  in  1904 
a  total  of  7,587^000  kr. 

Commtrct. — The  imports  (1905)  were  311. 336. 300  kr. 
(about  S36.33  per  capita);  exports,  188,030,300  kr.  ($11.91 
per  capita).  Imports  (1^$)  were  chieny  ^rom;  Germany. 
87,189,600  kr.;  Great  Bntain,  77,748,000;  Sweden,  38,469,- 
600;  Russia  and  Finland,  33,154,400;  Denmark,  16.986.800. 
Exports  to:  Great  Britain,  81,167,000  kr.;  Germany,  31.411,- 
700;   Netherlands,   10,111,700;   Sweden,    15,339,100;  Spain. 

I3,33J,500. 

Shtptnng  and  Navigation  was  carried  on  by  a  mercantile 
marine  of  5,843  sailing  vessels  with  808^8  tons,  and  1,477 
steamers  with  643,657  tons  in  1905.  The  prindpal  ports 
are  Christiania,  Bergen,  Trondhjem,  and  Prederiksstad. 

n.  Constitution  and  GoTsmment 

The  present  king  is  Haakon  VII.;  bom  1872; 
elected  by  the  Storthing,  1005.  The  constitution, 
dating  from  18 14,  vests  tne  legislative  p>ower  in 
the  Storthing.  The  king  possesses  the  veto  to  a 
limited  extent;  he  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
armv  and  navy,  and  appoints  to  all  higher  oflices. 

The  Storthing  meets  every  year  for  two  months, 
and  expires  by  limitation  every  three  years.  The 
king's  permission  is  needed  if  the  sessions  extend 
over  two  months.  All  male  citizens  of  twenty- 
five  years  may  vote ;  election  is  direct.  There  are 
123  Representatives;  41  from  the  towns;  82  from 
the  country.  They  must  be  at  lea.st  thirty  years 
of  age,  residents  of  Norway  for  ten  years,  and 
voters  in  their  districts.  In  1903  the  number  of 
electors  was  457,541,  or  19.96  per  cent  of  the  total 
population;  236,650,  or  51.72  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number,  cast  ballots.  Women  have  the 
suffrage  on  questions  of  education  and  excise. 

When  in  session,  the  Storthing  divides  itself  ia 
two  houses,  the  Oddsthing— one  fourth  of  the 
total  members — and  the  Lagthing,  the  remaining 
three  fourths.  The  rights  and  duties  are  those 
usualljr  assi^ed  to  an  "upper"  and  a  "lower" 
house  in  legislative  bodies;  but  common  sittings 
are  very  frequent.  The  king  is  assisted  by  a 
cabinet  of  nine  ministers. 

The  finances  for  1905  were:  revenue,  92,694,- 
000  kroner;  expenditure,  94,185,000  kr.  The 
revenue  came  chiefly  from  indirect  taxes  and 
customs  duties;  the  expenditure  went  chiefly  to 
the  State  railways,  army  and  navy,  posts  and 
telegraphs. 

Railways  have  a  total  length  (1906)  of  1,584 
miles,  1^47  of  which  are  owned  and  operated 
by  the  State.  The  State  railways  received  in 
1905-6  the  sum  of  14,542,788  kr.,  and  expended 
10,860,731;  surplus,  3,682,057;  they  carried 
9,112,434  passengers.  There  were  3,836  post- 
offices  in  190J;  receipts,  6,300,000  kr.,  expenses, 
7,648,124;  dencit,  1,448,124. 

The  length  of  the  State-owned  telegraph  lines 
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was  (1905)  9,170  miles;  receipts,  3,885,011  kr.; 
expenses,  3,718,876;  surplus,  1,166,135. 

The  army  is  of  the  militia  type,  resembling 
that  of  Switzerland.  The  first  and  second  lines 
comprize  about  75,000  men,  from  the  age  of  aa  to 
34.  The  navy  numbers  about  1,500  men  on 
permanent  duty,  with  a  large  reserve,  since  all 
seafaring  citizens  between  33  and  38  years  of  age 
belong  to  the  latter.     (See  Militarism.) 

m.  Sodal  Reform 

The  best  known  social  reform  in  Norway  is  its 
company  temperance  system.  (See  special  arti- 
cle Norwegian  Company  System.  See  idso 
Temperance.)     Poor  relief  is  well  provided  for. 

The  communes  are  obliged  to  give  relief. 
Settlement  is  gained  only  by  two  years  of  con- 
tinuous residence.  Differences  are  settled  by  the 
ecclesiastical  ministry  in  the  courts.  The  near- 
est relative  must  support  where  possible.  Miners 
must  and  industrial  regions  can  establish  their 
own  poor  districts.  Each  district  has  a  poor 
commission  consisting  of  the  pastor  and  persons 
chosen  by  the  communal  cotmcil.  Any  citizen 
may  be  required  to  act  as  a  relieving  officer  with- 
out pay.  The  sources  for  relief  are  endowments, 
gifts,  and  a  State  fund,  and  repayment  of  ex- 
penditures. Institutions  are  rare,  paupers  main- 
ly being  boarded  out.  In  1894  only  3,390  were  in 
poorhouses.  Idleness  and  neglect  to  support  a 
family  are  punishable  by  imprisonment  or  labor 
in  a  workhouse.  Pauperism  is  extensive,  but 
seems  to  be  decreasing.  Christiania  has  built  a 
few  blocks  of  artizan  buildings  and  created  a 
fund  to  be  tent  for  the  purchase  of  homes. 
Factory  inspection  and  protection  of  laborers  in 
mines  and  handicrafts  exist.  Child  labor  is  re- 
stricted and  education  insured.  Children  under 
14  may  not  be  employed  in  factories,  and  youths 
from  14  to  18  not  over  10  hours.^  Women  may 
not  be  employed  in  mines  nor  with  machinery, 
nor  for  six  weeks  after  confinement.  Adult  men 
may  not  labor  after  6  p.m.  before  a  Sunday  or  a 
holiday  nor  till  after  10  a.m.  on  a  Sunday  or  a 
holiday. 

By  a  law  of  1894  working  people  are  assured  an 
indemnity  in  case  of  accident,  and  others  may  in- 
sure in  the  State  office.  About  80,000  persons 
are  insured.  The  premiums  are  paid 
by  employers  and  cannot  be  charged 
to  employees.  The  indemnity  is  ex- 
penses of  medical  treatment  after  the 
fourth  week.  For  the  first  four 
weeks,  sick  benefit  clubs  are  supposed  to  meet 
the  expenses:  60  per  cent  of  the  wages  is  paid  for 
complete  disability  and  less  for  partial.  Funeral 
expenses  and  an  annuity  of  not  over  50  per  cent 
of  the  wage  are  paid  to  the  family  in  case  of  death. 
If  the  man  is  to  blame,  no  indemnity  is  paid. 

Cooperation  has  had  considerable  develop- 
ment. There  were  reported,  in  1900,  830  co- 
operative dairies  and  cheeseries,  and  360  stores, 
with  38,000  members.     (See  Cooperation.) 

Organized  socialism  entered  Norway  in  1885. 
In  1 887  a  Norwegian  Labor  Party  was  formed,  and 
declared  itself  a  Socialist  party  in  1889.  It  did 
not  grow,  however,  till  toward  1900.  In  1897  it 
cast  only  947  votes.  In  1900,  however,  with  a 
universal  suffrage  it  polled  7,440  votes;  in  1903, 
34,779,  ^nd  in  1906,  45,000.  It  elected  in  that 
year  10  deputies  to  the  Storthing.  In  1901  it 
elected  31  mtmicipal  councilors,  and  in  1904,  75. 
The  party  is  organized  in  396  groups  with  30,000 
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members.  It  has  four  dailies  and  nine  other 
journals,  published  one,  two,  or  three  times  per 
week.  The  leading  journal  is  the  Social  Demo- 
kraten  of  Christiania.  Considerable  other  litera- 
ture is  circulated.  In  1905  the  Socialists  strove 
hard  to  make  Norway  adopt  republicanism.  The 
party  is  called  the  Norwegian  Labor  Party. 

In  Norway,  as  in  other  &:andinavian  countries, 
the  Socialist  and.  trade-union  movements  are  vir- 
tually one.  All  the  trade-unions  are  federated 
in  the  Arbeidemes  faglige  lands  organisation  * 
Norgt,  and  enroll  35,308  members. 

NORWEGIAK  COM? ART  SYSTEM,  THE:  The 

Norwegian  Company  system  is  an  attempt  to 
control  the  traffic  in  spirituous  liquors  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  and  to  reduce  its  evils 
to  a  minimum.  It  is  often  called  the  (kithen- 
burg  system,  since  it  began  in  that  city,  tho  in 
detail  there  is  considerable  difference  between 
the  Swedish  and  the  Norwegian  systems. 

The  system  is  a  growth.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  both  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way had  the  largest  per-capita  consumption  of 
spirits  among  civilized  nations.  Climate  and 
other  causes  contributed  to  this  restdt;  but  the 
ancient  custom  of  drinking  on  every  social  oc- 
casion was,  perhaps,  the  most  powerful.  There 
was  also  free  trade  both  in  the  distilling  and  the 
sale  of  spirits,  with  very  few  limitations. 

In  order  to  check  wis,  laws  were  passed  in 
Sweden  and  Norway  between  1845-5J,  forbidding 
free  distillation,  and  putting  both  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  spirits  under  government  control. 
These  laws  benefited  the  country  districts,  but 
not  the  cities. 

In  1865  a  committee  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Gothenbui]g[  reported  proposing  that  the  munici- 
pal authorities  avail  themselves  of  a  provision  of 
the  law  passed  in   1855,  and  hand 

Oethaabvrv  ^'^^  *°  *  company  the  licenses  for 
the  sale  of  brandy,  (i)  Neither  cap- 
italists nor  liquor  dealers  were  to 
derive  any  profit  from  the  traffic,  so  as  to  remove 
the  temptation  to  push  the  sale.  (3)  Publicans 
could  no  longer  give  credit  nor  act  as  pawn- 
brokers. (3)  Public  houses  were  to  be  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  spacious  and  clean. 
(4)  Food — well-cooked  and  wholesome — was  to 
be  supplied  at  moderate  chaises.  (5)  Liquor 
should  no  longer  be  sold  to  minors  and  intoxi- 
cated persons. 

A  company  was  formed,  consisting  of  twenty 
highly  respected  firms  and  private  individuals. 
The  town  council  approved  the  recommendations, 
the  magistrates  sanctioned  them,  and  the  royal 
assent  to  the  company's  statutes  was  granted. 
Oct.  1,  1865,  the  company,  or  Bolag,  took  over 
thirty-six  licenses,  some  01  which  it  operated  di- 
rectly through  its  agents,  others  through  sub- 
licenses. Its  aims  were :  To  make  drinking  more 
expensive ;  to  lower  the  percentage  of  alcohol ;  to 
limit  the  quantity  obtainable  at  one  time  by  one 
person;  to  turn  the  saloon  premises  as  far  as  pos- 
sible into  eating-houses ;  to  reduce  the  number  of 
drunkards  both  present  and  future;  to  reduce  the 
time  during  which  liquor  could  be  obtained. 

The  Imw  permitted  the  sale  of  liquor  from  8  A.M.  to  7 
p.H.  for  home  coniumption  and  from  g  a.m.  to  lo  P.M.  on  the 
premises  on  week-dayi,  and  prohibited  it  on  Sundays  and  holy 
days  except  to  persons  taking  their  meals  in  public  place*. 
The  Bolat  had  a  law  passed  that  no  saloons  should  be  estab- 
lished in  close  proximity  to  a  factory,  and  that  thev  should 
have  at  least  two  rooms;  it  reduced  the  time  for  sale  in  the 
places  it  controlled  to  6  r.M.  in  the  winter  and  ;  p.m.  in  the 
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summer  for  all  workmen;  and  to  6  p.m.  all  through  the  vear 
on  the  eve  oif  Sundays  and  holy  days;  on  Sundays  and  holy 
days  the  Bolag  establishments  were  open  only  from  r  to  3 
P.M.  to  peraons  taking  their  meals  there,  when  brinnvin  was 
suppUea  only  as  an  appetiser.  The  law  considered  boys 
under  fifteen  as  minors;  the  Bolaf  raised  the  age  to  eighteen, 
and  limited  the  quantity  to  be  sold  to  one  person  over  the 
bar  to  1  drams — not  at  too  frequent  intervals.  "Oie  com- 
pany, furthermore,  established  four  eating-houses  apart  from 
the  saloons  where  meals  could  be  obtained  from  7.30  a.m.  to 
9  P.M.  on  week-days,  and  from  i  to  3  p.m.  and  6.30  to  9  P.M. 
on  Sundays — with  only  one  dram  of  brandy.  In  order  to 
provide  places  where  people  might  spend  their  leisure  time 
profitably  reading-rooms  were  established  by  the  Bolag. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Bolag  obtained  con- 
trol of  all  licenses  for  spirits  only  in  187^,  statis- 
tics before  that  date  are  misleading,  since  the 
public  houses  conducted  for  private  gain  had 
large  sales,  not  only  over  the  bar,  but  in  half- 
galTon  bottles  for  home  consumption,  from  1866 
to  1874.  The  company's  record  really  dates  from 
that  year. 


Salb  OP 

Spirits 

IN  GOTHSHBOKO  (iN  LlTBRS) 

Y«AR 

Popu- 
lation 

In  the 
saloon 

Per 
head 

For 
home 
con- 
sump- 
tion 

Per 

head 

Total 

Per 
head 

1895.. 
1899. . 
1900.. 
190 1 . . 
1901 . . 

59.986 
84.450 
111,670 
111,370 
130,619 
'131,000 
'134,000 

779.37J 
711.974 
560,945 
718,354 
743."» 
713.360 
771.840 

11.99 
8.44 
4.98 
5-95 
S.69 
S.48 
5.76 

867,369 
811,449 
9'6,SS9 
1,119,843 
1.367.580 
1.394.140 
1,187,140 

14.46 
9.61 
8.13 
10.05 
10.47 
10.57 
8.86 

1,646,740 
1.515,413 
',477.504 
1.958. '98 
1,110,803 
1,117,600 
1,958,080 

;i:oi 

'3. II 

16.00 
16.15 
16.05 
14.61 

'  Population  for  1901  and  190s  eatimated. 

In  order  to  better  appreciate  the  decrease  in 
the  consumption  of  spirits,  as  shown  by  these 
figures,  it  must  be  stated  that  Gothenbtug  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  prohibition  zone,  and  that  conse- 
quently a  large  part  sold  for  "home  consump- 
tion "  goes  to  farmers  and  villagers  near  the  city. 
In  1868  the  Bolag  had  acquired  all  of  the  61 
licenses  at  the  disposal  of  the  town,  altho  some  of 
them  did  not  expire  until  1875;  it  appropriated 
for  public  houses  37;  transferred  to  hotels  and 
clut»,  16;  left  unused,  18.  There  were  conse- 
quently 43  licenses  used,  making  one  to  every 
1,173  of  the  inhabitants.  The  Bolag  persistently 
reduced  the  number  of  licenses  after  the  above 
date,  and  transferred  more  of  them  to  eating- 
houses  and  hotels,  where  the  sale  of  li<}uor  was 
regulated  by  laws  passed  on  its  own  initiative  by 
the  town  council.  It  also  reduced  the  percentage 
of  alcohol  from  50  and  47  to  44,  and  raised  the 
price  of  spirits  per  glass  from  6  to  8  ore,  or  about 
35  per  cent. 

The  good  effect  which  the  Gothenburg  system 
had  in  reducing  the  consumption  of  spirits  was 
soon  noticed  by  other  cities.  The  consequence 
was  that  they  introduced  it,  with  similar  benefi- 
cent results.  In  i8g6  their  number  was  93  with 
a  total  population  of  1,006,666.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing figures  for  each  of  these  towns  to  prove  the 
beneficial  action  of  the  company  plan,  it  may  be 
better  to  give  them  for  the  whole  of  Sweden. 

The  total  consumption  of  brandy  was,  in  liters. 


in  1870,  43,004,162,  or  10.3  per  head;  1875 — 
53.967.336.  or  13.4;  1880 — 37,204,801,  or  8.1; 
1885 — 39.364.133.  o'  8-4;  1890 


-37,204,801,  or 

.     ,.  .    —  890 — 33.478.019.  or 

7.0  ;  189s — 33,4S8.o88,  or  6.9  ;  1898 — 40,200,- 
000,  or  8.0.  Concerning  this  increase  in  1898,  see 
below. 

The  company  system  of  Norway  is  based  on 


that  of  Gothenburg,  but  differs  from  it  in  various 

important  respects.     The  movement  in  Sweden 

started  from  one  city,  and  was  more 

j[.-—..-  or  less  copied  by  other  towns;  but  the 
'  decision  as  to  local  option,  licenses, 
etc.,  was  left  with  the  town  authori- 
ties; the  Bolags,  moreover,  have  never  had  full 
control  of  all  the  licenses  in  the  towns  and  country 
districts.  In  Norway  the  system  started  from 
the  central  government.  By  the  Act  of  May  3, 
187 1,  the  power  to  grant  or  refuse  licenses  was 
reserved  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  at 
least  by  impUcation.  Practically  the  right  to 
allow  the  sale  is  expressly  denied  to  the  coimtry 
districts — i.  e.,  to  82  per  cent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  1875 — ^and  also  to  5  of  the  smaller  towns. 
The  central  government  holds,  moreover,  that  the 
temptation  on  the  part  of  towns  to  ask  for  licenses 
in  order  to  reduce  taxation  by  other  means  should 
be  avoided  by  providing  that  the  profits  from  the 
sale  of  liquor  should  not  go  to  tne  defraying  of 
expenses  which  the  towns  are  bound  to  meet  by 
regular  taxation.  Furthermore,  the  law  of  July 
37,  1894,  provided  that  the  profits  from  the  safe 
of  liquor  should  be  divided  oetween  the  munici- 
pality, the  company,  and  the  State, -the  latter's 
share  increasing  constantly.  In  1897,  for  in- 
stance, the  town  might  get  15  per  cent,  the  com- 
pany 60,  the  State  25;  but  in  1901,  when  the  law 
had  taken  full  force,  the  proportion  was  15,  »o, 
and  65,  respectively.  The  companies  were  by 
this  law  put  in  charge  of  the  beer  and  wine  b- 
censes,  and  had  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  sale 
of  all  alcoholic  beverages.  The  law  also  provided 
that  all  inhabitants  of  a  town  over  twenty-five 
years  old,  whether  male  or  female,  should  have 
the  right  to  vote  for  local  option  or  company 
licenses  every  five  years.  In  order  to  reduce  tl*e 
number  of  wholesale  dealers  the  law  raised  the 
amount  of  liquor  which  might  be  sold  to  an  in- 
dividual from  40  liters  to  350,  and  exacted  1,000 
kroner — about  $280 — yearly  for  a  license.  The 
State  thus  discouraged' the  sale  of  spirits  in  every 
possible  way. 

In  order  to  carry  out  its  benevolent  purposes 
the  liquor  traffic  was  put  into  the  hands  of  com- 
panies, or  Samlags,  consisting  of  the  most  re- 
spected and  philanthropic  men  in  each  town, 
under  whose  supervision  reforms  have  been  in- 
troduced similar  to  those  in  Sweden,  e.  g.,  in  re- 
gard to  reduction  of  licenses,  cleanliness,  credit, 
eating-houses,  reading-rooms,  etc.  The  hours  of 
sale  were,  however,  further  restricted. 

Christian  sand  was  the  first  town  to  form  a 
Samlag.  Its  example  was  rapidly  followed  by 
others.  In  1891  all  but  8  out  of  the  55  towns 
had  formed  Satklaes ;  of  these  8  the  petition  bf  5 
was  denied,  and  3  had  private  licenses. 

To  illustrate  the  operation  of  the  company  law, 
Bergen,  the  chief  port  and  second  city  01  Norway, 
may  serve  as  an  illustration. 

Sale  of  spirits  in  Bergen  (in  liters),  per  head: 
1877 — 3.4s;  1885 — 1.68;  1895 — 1.35;  1890 — ojp6; 
1901^-0.87.'  Bars  were  abolished  in  1903.  The 
s^es  for  home  consumption  remained  practically 
the  same,  changing  from  4.30  in  1897  to  4.99  in 
1899,  and  5.37  in  tgoj. 

The  sales  in  other  cities  were  similar  to  those  in 
Bergen.  For  the  whole  of  Norway  the  total  con- 
sumption of  spirits  was,  in  liters:  1875 — 11,843,- 
000;  per  head,  6.0.  In  1885 — 6,840,000;  per 
head,  3.5.  In  1895 — 7,111,000;  per  head,  3.5. 
In  1899 — 7,347,000;  per  head,  3.3.  For  Norway 
the  consumption  of  absolute  alcohol  in  brandy, 
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wine,  and  beer,  per  head,  was:  1877 — about  3.3 
liters;  1885 — about  a. 4;  1895 — 2.5;  1898 — 2.5; 
190S — 1.98. 

(i)  The  amount  of  spirits  has  gone  down  in 
both  countries  per  head  of  the  population ;  in  Nor- 
way about  45  to  50  per  cent.  (2)  The  number  of 
rum-shops  has  been  reduced,  e.  g.,  in 

BMvltt  ****  towns  of  Norway  from  501  in 
187 1  to  about  130  in  1902,  notwith- 
standing the  increase  in  population. 
(3)  The  saloons  have  been  divested  of  their 
various  attractions  to  vice,  e.  g.,  immorality, 
gambling,  etc.  (4)  Eating-houses,  libraries,  wait- 
ug-rooms,  etc.,  have  been  established  to  act  as 
counter  attractions  and  serve  as  places  where 
men  may  spend  their  leisure  hours  without  temp- 
tation to  drink.  (5)  The  time  for  the  sale  of 
liquor  has  been  reduced  on  week-days,  and 
almost  abolished  on  Sundays  and  holy  days — the 
time  of  greatest  temptation;  and  the  age  of 
minors  has  been  raised  from  15  to  18 — the  com- 
pany's inns  in  Norway  have,  e.  g.,  refused  to  sell 
liquor  to  about  872  minors,  and  over  26,000  in- 
toxicated persons.  (6)  Considerable  sums  of 
money  have  been  given  for  public  purposes  from 
the  profits  of  liquor,  e.  g.,  the  Samlag  of  Bergen 
turning  over  2,652,723  kroner,  or  about  $736,865, 
from  1877-97;  that  of  Christiania,  4,662,445  kr., 
or  about  $1,249,535,  from  1886-1903.  (7)  The 
liquor  tra£fic  has  practically  been  eliminated  from 
politics.  (8)  The  people  have  been  educated  to 
a  greater  appreciation  of  sobriety,  as  is  proved 
by  the  growth  of  the  Norwegian  Abstinence 
Society  from  a  membership  of  8,000  in  1S76  to 
about  400,000  in  1906. 

It  must  be  confessed,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  system  has  not  done  all  that  was  claimed  for 
it:  (i)  The  consumption  of  beer  has  largely  in- 
creased in  both  countries,  e.  g.,  from  16.5  liters 
per  head  in  1875  to  45.0  in  1898  in  Sweden,  and 
from  12.3  in  1871  to  23.2  in  1899  in  Norway.  (2) 
The  arrests  for  drunkenness  have  also  increased 
in  both  countries,  e.  ^.,  in  Gothenburg  from  39 

Sir  1,000  population  in  1875  to  ^8  in  1899;  in 
ergen  from  20.6  in  1877  to  35.9  in  1899. 
What  are  the  causes  of  these  facts  ?  In  Sweden 
wine  and  beer  licenses  have  been  left  in  the  hands 
of  private  persons,  and  these  made  every  effort  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  sustained  through  the  trans- 
fer of  the  liquor  licenses  to  the  SanUags.  It  is 
admitted,  moreover,  that  in  smaller  towns  the 
company  saloons  have  not  always  been  well 
managed.  In  regard  to  arrests  it  may  suffice  to 
say  that  the  sentiment  in  favor  of  punishing 
drunken  persons  is  keener  now  than  it  was  before, 
and  does  not  necessarily  argue  an  increa.se  in 
drunkenness.  Stockholm,  for  instance,  shows  a 
decrease  from  49  in  1876  to  42  in  1898  per  1,000. 
The  figures  gradually  decreased  from  187610  1884, 
when  arrests  were  only  24  per  1,000;  then  they 
rose  again.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  statistics  of 
arrests  for  drunkenness  can  be  explained  only  as 
a  sign  of  greater  or  smaller  strictness. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  company 

system  has  proved  a  success  in  both  Sweden  and 

Norway,  particularly  in  the  latter,  since  its  laws 

were  better  framed   and   gave   the 

Coneluion*  «>™panies    complete    control    over 

alcohohc  dnnks  m  1S94.     A  gradual 

decrease  in  the  consumption  of  both 

beer  and  liquor  has  since  taken  place  in  Norway; 

e.  g.,  in  1903  the  decrease  was  26,955  liters  in 

liquor  and  46,745  quarts  in  beer  over  1902.     If 

the  laws  have  not  done  everything  that  was  ex- 


pected, one  must  bear  in  mind  that  men  are  not 
made  sober  by  law,  but  by  moral  and  religious 
influences;  neither  can  customs,  centuries  old,  be 
suddenly  eradicated  by  a  legal  decree,  but  by  the 
slow  process  of  education. 

Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

Rbvzrbhcbs:  Tht  Timptraiut  ProbUm  and  Social  Rtform, 
by  Joseph  Rowntree  and  Arthur  Sberwell,  New  York,  looo; 
T*»  Gothenburt  Systtm  of  Liquor  Traffc.  by  Dr.  E.  R.  L. 
Gould,  Fifth  Special  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor,  1893;  Public  Control  in  Swtdm  and  Norway,  Artna, 
Feb.,  1905. 

ROYES,  JOHir  HUMPHREY:  Founder  of  the 
Oneida  Commtmity;  bom  181  r  at  Brattleboro, 
Vt. ;  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College  and 
began  to  study  law.  During  the  great  revival  of 
1 83 1,  being  converted,  he  gave  up  his  legal  stud- 
ies, and  prepared  for  admission  to  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary;  completed  theological  course 
at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  was  there  ordained  a 
minister,  of  the  Congregational  Church.  The 
views  of  Christian  doctrine  he  held  at  this  time, 
particularly  as  to  the  possibility  of  living  a  sin- 
less life.  Drought  him  into  conflict  with  the 
authorities  both  of  seminary  and  church.  Sur- 
rendering his  license,  he  be^an  preaching  inde- 
pendently, chiefly  in  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  Vermont,  and  in  a  few  years  was  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  a  considerable  body  of  disci- 
ples. Returned  in  1836  to  his  father's  home  in 
Putney,  Vt.,  where  for  the  next  eleven  years  he 
was  engaged  in  publishing  his  new  doctrines  in 
periodicals,  pamphlets,  and  books.  During  this 
period,  with  the  members  of  his  family  and  others, 
he  formed  a  small  community  of  about  forty  mem- 
bers; but  the  opposition  of  the  town  to  the  com- 
munity was  so  active  that  in  1847  he  and  his  as- 
sociates withdrew  from  the  place.  Preliminary 
steps  had  been  taken  the  previous  summer  toward 
forming  a  community  in  central  New  York,  and 
to  this  place  he  and  his  disciples  retired,  leaving 
Putney.  This  movement  resulted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Oneida  Community,  with  which  the 
name  of  Mr.  Noyes  has  ever  since  been  connected. 
(See  Oneida  Community.) 

NUREMBERG  (Medieval) :  We  present  here  on 
its  economic  side  a  brief  account  of  Nuremberg 
at  the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in  many  ways 
typical  of  those  ages  and  full  of  suggestiveness  for 
modem  times.  We  abridge  the  account  from  an 
article  by  W.  D.  P.  Bliss  in  The  Outlook  (March 
17,  1906): 

Medieval  Nuremberg  was  a  city  of  success.  This  breathes 
from  every  point.  i£neas  Sylvius,  who  wrote  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  say^s:  "The  burghers'  dwellings  seem  to  have  been 
built  for  princes.  In  truth,  the  kings  of  Scotland  would 
gladly  be  housed  so  luxuriously  as  the  ordinary  citizen  of 
Nuremberg."  No  one  can  doubt  the  substantial  and  widely 
distributea  prosperity  of  the  Burgher  City, 

One  wonders  still  more  at  the  high   quality  of  its  life. 
Equality  here  spelled  Quality.     Art,  learning,  religion,  were 
universal.     There    was    no    artistic    set.    no 
learned  class,  no  5  per  cent  or  3o  per  cent  who 
AttittlO  Life  attended  church.     In  Nuremberg,  more  than 
elsewhere  in  the  world,  the  artist  was  an  ar- 
tizan  and  the  artisan  an  artist.     Her  greatest 
poet  was  a  cobbler.     When  Adam  KrafTt  carved  his  ciborium, 
that  "  miracle  of  German  art,"  he  represented  himself  and  his 
assistants  in  working  costume  supporting  the  beautiful  crea- 
tion.    Education,  too,  was  popularized.     If  Gutenberg  dis- 
covered printing  with  movable  metal  type  in  Mainz  in  1455, 
Nuremberg,  before  1500,  had  twenty-four  presses  and  had 
printed  300  different  works.     Nuremberg  was  the  first  city  in 
Germany,  if  not  in  the  world,  to  found  a  gyrxmasium,  a  second- 
ary school  for  the  people.     Equally  was  her  religion  for  all, 
Vischer  wrought  his  shrine  "  to  the  praise  of  God  Almighty 
above  and  the  honor  of  St.  Sebald.       Each  trade  gild  bad 
its  patron  saint,  its  saint's  feast,  its  gild  church  or  cnapel. 
It  is  this  commingling  of  art  and  of  commerce,  of  learning 
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and  of  tisde,  aC  leligioii  and  ot  daily  life,  that  givea  to 
NarembeiK  its  Breatest  charm. 

Narexnbexs  was  by  no  means  a  perfect  city;  iti  citixens  were 
by  no  means  ideal  neighbors.  The  streets  were  ill  kept,  if 
not  filthy.  The  6,ios  "poems"  of  Hans  Sachs  were  often 
coarse.  The  government  of  the  city  was  habitually  cruel  and 
harsh,  even  when  just.  The  subterranean  passages  under 
the  Rathhaus,  the  dark  dungeons  of  the  castle,  the  torture- 
chamber  with  Its  horrors,  above  all,  the  "  Iron  Vii»n,"  deliver 
us  from  any  sentimental  desire  for  the  return  a  "the  good 
old  times."  Nevertheless,  just  this,  that  out  of  such  darkness 
and  ignorance  and  evil  there  did  arise  such  art  and  freedom, 
such  mdividuality  and  success,  makes  us  hasten,  to  ask  the 
question  how  it  all  arose. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  answer:  It  arose  first  and  foremost — 
we  do  not  say  solely — because  Nuremberg  was  a  city  of 
gild  rule.     No  Nuiemberger  ever  seriously  dreamed  of  Mav- 
ing  trade  or  art  or  manufacture,  or  indeed  any  portion  ot 
life,  to  the  accident  and  incident  of  unrestricted  competition. 
"Competition,"  the  Nuremberger  would  have  said,  "is  the 
death  of  trade,  the  subverter  «  fieedom,  above  all,  the  de- 
stroyer of  quality."    Every  Nuremberser,  like  every  medieval 
man,  thought  of  himself,  not  as  an  independ- 
ent unit,  but  as  a  dependent,  altho  component, 
Eoonontle     I"'^  "^  '  '"B"'  oipo'*™-  church  or  empire 
J,     I  or  city  or  gild.     'Hiis  was   of   the  very  es- 

'*'**         sence   of   medieval   life.     According   to   the 
theory  of  the  times,  the  town  held  the  right 
to  practise  trades  as  a  feudal  tenure  from  the 
emperor,  who  held  it  from  God.     This  tenure — the  right  to 

enctise  trades — the  Kath,  or  Town  Council,  parceled  out 
etween  the  gilds  or  groups  of  dtisens,  each  gild  having 
the  ri^t  to  practise  only  that  art  or  subdivision  of  art  granted 
it  by  the  Rath.  Finally,  in  its  turn,  the  gild  i^anted  to  its 
different  individual  members  the  ripit  to  practise  the  trade, 
conditioned,  however,  upon  restrictions  and  within  very 
definite  limits.  The  gild  determined  what  raw  material 
might  be  bought  and  how  much,  the  number  of  apprentices 
any  master  might  employ,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  should  work.  It  determined  the  number  of  journey- 
men in  any  shop,  and  the  wages  they  were  paid.  It  held  the 
right  to  determine,  and  often  did  determine,  the  very  methods 
and  mechanism  of  production.  Above  all,  it  fixt  the  price 
of  the  finished  product  and  scrupulously  controlled  the 
market. 

It  will  be  said,  with  truth,  that  the  medieval  trade-gild 
was  not  like  the  modem  trade-union,  In  that  the  latter  is 
composed  of  operatives  only,  while  in  the  medieval  gilds 
master  and  workman,  employer  and  employee,  tho  with  iixt 
order  of  precedence,  nevertheless  sat  and  vot^  in  the  same 
gild.  This  was  true,  at  least,  in  the  period  in  which  Nurem- 
berg was  laying  the  foundations  of  ber  great  development. 
We  are  not  forgetful  that  the  system  did  not  endure.  Even 
under  a  bmeficent  feudalism  the  interests  of  labor  and  cap- 
ital, inherently  diverse,  broke  forth  in  open  strife  in  Nuiem 
berg  as  eaiiy  as  the  fourteenth  century.  The  artisans 
formed  a  new  council  composed  mainly  «  artisans.  This 
council  did  not  endure,  but  it  sowed  the  seeds  of  lasting 
conflicts  between  the  masters  and  the  men,  and  the  struggle 
went  on  till  the  power  of  the  old  gilds  was  forever  gone. 
But  it  shows  how  much  Nuremberg  owed  to  the  old  system. 

Take  the  vexed  question  of  apprenticeship.  The  ^d.  as 
we  have  seen,  determined  the  number  of  apprentices.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  times,  the  master  '  must  maintain 
his  apprentice  night  and  day  in  his  hoiue.  give  him  board 
and  attention,  and  keep  him  under  lock  and  key."  It  does 
not  sound  very  free,  nor  very  inviting;  but  listen.  The  mas- 
ter had  to  teach  the  apprentice  his  trade,  with  all  its  mysteries. 
He  must  keep  no  secret  back,  on  pain  of  losing  his  license  to 
trade.  When  the  apprenticeship  {Lthrjahrt)  expired,  the 
young  worker  was  given  time  and  money  to  travel  and  study 
bis  trade  in  other  countries,  for  one,  three,  or  even  five  years 
(his  Wandtrjahrt).  If  he  was  an  iron-worker,  he  would  go 
to  the  Low  Countries  and  see  the  marvelous  iron-work  of 
Antwerp  and  Liige.  If  he  was  a  silvenmith  or  goldsmith, 
be  would  go  to  Plotmce  and  North  Italy.  Finally,  when  be 
came  home,  when  his  Wandtriahn  were  over,  tnen,  while 
working  for  a  master,  he  was  required  to  make  a  masterpiece, 
and  only  when  he  had  done  this  and  proved  himself  a  master 
workman  could  he  be  admitted  to  tank  as  a  master  in  his  craft. 
Do  we  wonder  still  that  Nuremberg  workmanship  was  re- 
nowned? 

It  will  be  said  that  Nuremberg's  success  was  based  upon 
thorough  training.  But  it  was  the  gild  rule  that  made  this 
training  possible.  The  gild  did  not  allow  the  untrained 
workman  or  the  mean^pirited  trader  to  cut  prices  to  spoil 
or  steal  the  market.  The  gilds  measured  and  weighed  and 
tested  all  materials,  and  determined  how  much  each  pn^ 


ducer  could  have.  The  gilds  said  where  materials  should 
be  bought.  No  open  market  or  free  tnde  for  them.  They 
equally  measured  or  counted,  weighed  and  tested,  the  fin- 
isbed  product.  No  dishonest  goods,  no  adulterated  wares, 
were  to  be  foisted  on  the  marlut  to  deceive 
the  purchaser  or  lower  the  price.     As  late  as 

OUd  a/QM  1456  two  men  were  bumea  alive  at  Nurem- 
berg for  having  sold  adulterated  wines. 
Wares,  the  gild  laws  said,  must  be,  "in  the 
eyes  of  all,  good,  irreproachable, and  without  flaw."  To  buy 
in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market  was  not  Nu- 
remberg's commercial  law.  The  gild  regulations,  indeed, 
went  into  every  possible  and  even  absurd  detail.  The  gild 
laws  determined  even  what  the  artisan  should  wear  and  eat. 
It  was  a  quarrel  over  this  latter  item  that  largely  led  to  the 
disruption  of  the  old  gilds  and  the  development  of  the  jour- 
neymen's gilds. 

But  it  was  not  only  in  economic  matters  that  the  gilds 
held  sway.  They  legislated  in  the  realm  of  morals  and  be- 
havior. Only  the  right  of  life  and  of  limb  was  reserved  to 
the  emperor.  The  gilds  were  charitable  and  benefit  soci- 
eties. This  gild  system  oovered  the  whole  domain  of  life 
and  entered  every  province.     Even  the  poets  had  their  gild. 

Nuremberg,  however,  was  not  unaware  of  the  dangers  of 
combinations.  A  rescnpt  of  a  commission  of  the  Reichstag, 
held  in  Nuremberg,  i;»->3,  says: 

"Item;  The  aforesaid  monopolies,  uniting,  combining,  as- 
sociatings  and  their  sellings,  have  not  now  for  the  first  time 
been  found  out  not  to  be  Dome;  but  the  same  were  regarded 
as  very  noxious  to  the  commonweal  and  distinctive  and 
worthy  to  be  punished,  as  aforetime  by  the  Roman  emperors 
and  jurisconsults,  and  especially  by  the  blessed  Emperor 
Justinian,  so  that  such  trespassers  should  be  made  to  lose 
all  their  goods,  and,  moreover,  should  be  adjudged  to  eternal 
misery  (exile!  from  their  homes,  as  standeth  written.  .  .  . 
Lege  Unica  Cod.  de  Honop.  .  .  .  But  therefore  it  is  not  said 
that  all  companies  and  common  trading  should  be  wholly 
cut  away.  "This  were  indeed  against  the  commonweal  and 
very  burdensome  and  harmful  and  foolish  to  the  whole  Ger- 
man nation.  ...  If  each  one  tnde  singly  and  should  lose 
thereby,  that  would  then  be  to  his  undoing  .  .  .  such  a  for- 
bidding would  only  serve  the  rich  and  th«r  advantage,  who 
in  all  cases  everywhere  do  pluck  the  grain  for  themselves 
and  leave  the  chaff  for  others."  > 

Nuremberg  thus  saw  very  well  that  competition  only 
served  the  rich  and  the  strong,  that  collective  ttading  wasthe 
hope  of  the  poor  and  the  plain  people.  The  guds  were 
therefore  encouraged  but  controlled.  According  to  the  re- 
script, they  could  have  a  capital  of  only  50^000  gulden,  with 
three  storehouses,  outside  family  stores.  They  must  make 
swom  reports  to  the  town  councils.  Dispersed  companies 
were  not  to  join.  Only  limited  amcnints  of  material  could 
be  bought.  They  were  to  be  trading  companies.  Money  was 
not  to  oe  lent  on  usury  (interest).  The  gilds  were  to  serve 
the  people,  not  to  become  their  masters.  Indeed,  the  guild 
system  cannot  be  rightly  judged  unless  one  take  into  oonsid- 
eration  the  control  d  the  gilds  by  the  Rath  or  town  council. 
This  was  paternal,  often  socialistic  in  the  extreme.  It  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  cruel — but  it  was  with  a  just  cruelty.  Ex- 
tortion, false  measures,  adulteration  of  goods,  were  abom- 
inations in  a  trading  town  and  punished  usually  by  death. 
There  was  to  be  no  cornering  of  the  market.  This  was  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  matter  of  food.  The  town  built  granaries 
and  filled  them  with  grain  against  the  day  of  drought,  when 
they  could  be  opened  and  the  grain  sold  at  low  prices  to  pre- 
vent a  monopoly  price.  The  town  government,  if  not  by 
the  people,  was  of  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

Such,  in  brief,  was  the  system  that  produced  Nuremberg's 
art  and  commerce.  It  most  certainly  developed  freedom 
and  individuality.  The  first  gunlocks,  the  first  air-guns,  the 
first  clarionets,  the  first  globes,  were  made  in  Nuremberg. 
In  isoo  Peter  Remlein  made  the  first  watches,  and  they  were 
called  Nuremberg  eggs.  The  first  paper-mill  in  Germany, 
if  not  in  Europe,  was  established  here.  A  machine  for  draw- 
ing wine  was  invented  in  Nuremberg.  Printing,  as  we  have 
seen,  tho  not  discovered  here,  was  early  introduced.  The 
first  playing-cards  were  printed  here;  still  to-day  Nuremberg 
is  the  great  manufocturer  of  toys.  Marvelous  quality  at 
work,  equality  of  effort,  freedom  m  inventiveness  and  crea- 
tion, grew  up  largely  because  by  the  gild  laws  the  Nuremberg 
man  found  deliverance  from  competition  in  cheapness  of 
work  and  of  prices. 
RanaaHCBS:  Tin  Story  of  NmrtmUrt,  C.  Headlam;  Th*  City 

of  thi  Ctostd  Shop,  article  by  W.  D.  P.  Bliai.  ChMook. 

March  17,  1906. 
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OASTLER,  RICHARD:  English  reformer;  bom 
in  Yorkshire,  near  Huddersneld,  1789,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  steward  to  Mr.  Thomhill, 
living  at  Tirby  Hall.  Early  interested  in  the 
abolition  movement,  he  suddenly  became  aware 
that  there  were  slaves  in  England.  In  a  letter  to 
the  Leeds  MercuTjf,  in  1830,  he  exposed  some  of 
the  evils  existing  in  the  neighboring  mills.  Agi- 
tation was  aroused,  and  a  bill  was  laid  before 
Parliament  by  Lord  Morpeth,  limiting  the  hotirs 
of  work  and  raising  the  limit  of  age  for  work  in 
the  mills.  The  opposition  of  the  manufacturers 
was  bitter,  and  they  succeeded  in  getting  the  bill 
amended  so  that  it  was  almost  useless.  Calumny 
was  heaped  upon  Oastler,  but  he  did  not  swerve 
from  his  course.  His  advice  to  the  working 
classes  was,  "Let  your  politics  be  'ten  hours  a  day 
and  a  time  book. 

Oastler  now  became  associated  with  T.  Hob- 
bouse  and  M.  T.  Sadler  (members  of  Parliament) ; 
and,  in  1811,  Sadler  introduced  a  ten-hours  bill 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  The  bill  did  not 
pass,  and  in  1833  Sadler  lost  his  seat. 

Another  leader,  however,  appeared.  Lord  Ash- 
ley, afterward  Earl  of  Shaftesbury.  The  mass 
01  testimony  which  Oastler  had  produced  showed 
that  it  was  the  custom  to  employ  children,  from 
five  years  old  upward,  from  five  in  the  morning 
till  ten  at  night,  and  that  during  the  whole  time 
they  were  on  their  feet,  with  a  short  interval  for 
dinner.  Several  cases  of  death  resulting  from 
beatings  were  proved.  Lord  Ashley  brought  in 
a  ten-hours  bill  for  women  and  children  in  1833. 
A  government  bill  was,  however,  finally  accepted 
by  Oastler  and  Lord  Ashley,  as  the  best  that 
could  be  procured.  While  it  did  a  certain 
amount  of  good,  it  permitted  manufacturers  to 
act  as  justices  and  punish  offenses  committed  by 
members  of  their  own  body;  and,  naturally 
enough,  punishments  were  few,  while  infractions 
of  the  act  were  many.  The  law  was  so  openly 
disregarded  that  Oastler  began  his  campaign 
afresh.  The  cry  went  out,  Yorkshire  slavery 
still  exists."  As  a  result  the  government  was 
finally  obliged  to  promise  to  enforce  the  factory 
acts. 

In  the  midst  of  his  work  Oastler  was  cast  into 
prison  for  a  debt  which  had  been  incurred  in 
Keeping  up  his  position  and  pursuing  his  labors. 
Prom  Fleet  Prison  he  each  week  issued  a  jour- 
nal called  The  Fleet  Papers,  devoted  to  a  discus- 
sion of  factory  and  poor-law  questions.  After 
five  years'  imprisonment  his  fnends  subscribed 
enough  to  clear  him  from  debt,  and  he  was  re- 
leased. His  entry  into  Huddersfield  was  made  a 
great  public  event,  and  crowds  of  people  thronged 
to  greet  their  liberated  champion. 

Ostler's  final  victory  was  ^ined  in  1847  by 
the  passage  of  the  Ten-Hour  Bill  of  that  3rear. 

Oastler  s  wife  died  soon  after  his  release  from 
prison,  and  his  remaining  years  were  passed  in 
seclusion  and  poverty.  He  died  in  1861  at  the 
age  of  seventy-two,  'The  Old  Factory  King,"  as 
his  admirers  called  him,  an  example  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  devotion. 

OBERHOLZER,  SARA  LOUISE :  Authority  on 
school  savings-banks  {q.  v.) ;  bom  in  Uwchlan,  Pa. ; 
educated  in  Friends'  schools;  president  of  various 
literary  and  philanthropic  societies ;  superintend- 


ent for  School  Savin«-Banks  department  of  the 
National  and  World  Woman's  Christian  Temper- 
ance Union,  and  has  been  personally  instrumental 
in  placing  the  system  in  a  very  lai^ge  number  of 
schools.  Besides  literary  works  in  prose  and 
verse,  she  has  written  numerous  pamphlets  and 
articles  upon  school  savings-banks.  Address: 
1905  Tioga  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

O'BRIEN,  J[AMES  BROITTERRE:  British  re- 
former; bom  in  Longford,  Ireland,  i8o<;  educa- 
ted in  the  school  conducted  by  Miss  Edgeworth, 
the  novelist,  and  Dublin  University,  where  he 
won  honors  and  gathered  around  him  a  brilliant 
coterie  of  admirers  and  friends.  He  entered 
Gray's  Inn,  London,  and  fell  under  the  influence 
of  Cobbett  and  Hunt,  and  was  drawn  into  the 
radical  movement.  He  became  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Chartist  cause,  and  was  widely 
known  as  "the  Chartist  Schoolmaster."  He  was 
several  times  arrested  and  sent  to  prisop.  He 
emphasized  the  economic  aspects  of  the  Chartist 
movement,  and  to  some  extent  was  a  precursor 
of  Karl  Marx  and  apparently  the  first  to  use  the 
term  "surplus  value.  '  He  also  called  himself  a 
"Social  Democrat"  and  urged  the  formation  of  a 
"Social  Democratic  Party,  being  the  first  writer 
so  far  as  is  known  to  use  the  terms  which  have 
become  so  si^ificant.  For  years  he  edited  the 
most  influential  Chartist  organ,  The  Poor  Man's 
Guardian.  He  published  a  translation  of  Buona- 
rotti's ' '  History  of  Babeuf 's  Conspiracy  for  Equal- 
ity," with  a  valuable  introduction  and  copious 
notes;  "Lifeof  Robespierre";  "Human  Slavery: 
How  It  Came  Into  the  World,  and  How  It  Shall 
Be  Made  to  Go  Out"  (posthumously  issued  in 
1885).  O'Brien  died  in  1864.  J.  S. 

OCCDPATIONS:  The  following  world  statistics 
are  taken  from  the  German  Stattstisches  Jahrbuch 
fiir  das  Deutsche  Reich  for  1906: 

Agriculture  and  fishing  employ  the  largest  pro- 
portion of  the  bread-earners  in  this  order :  Hun- 
Ktfy,  Italy,  Russia,  Austria,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
France,  Norway,  Germany,  Switzerland,  the  U.  S. 

Manufacture  and  mining  employ  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  bread-earners  in  this  order: 
Scotland,  England  and  Wales,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, Holland. 

The  largest  proportion  of  bread-earners  en- 
gaged in  commerce  are  in  Holland,  the  U.  S., 
Norway,  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Germany. 

The  largest  proportion  in  the  army  and  navy 
are  in  Russia,  Germany  and  France;  the  smallest 
number  ate  in  Switzerland,  the  U.  S.,  Scotland, 
and  Norway. 

The  largest  proportion  in  public  or  professional 
life  are  in  Great  Britain,  Holland,  France,  Italy, 
Russia,  Germany. 

The  largest  number  in  domestic  or  personal 
service  are  in  Belgium,  the  U.  S.,  (}reat  Britain, 
Ireland,  Norway,  Sweden,  Holland,  Denmark. 
'  The  first  two  tables  on  page  844  give  the  oc- 
cupations for  the  principal  countries  of  the  world. 
The  first  gives  the  actual  numbers,  the  second 
the  percentage  in  the  same  order  as  the  first. 
Some  interesting  figures  will  be  noticed,  e.  g., 
that  the  comparatively  poor  countries  have  the 
largest  percentage  of  domestic  servants. 
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COUNTRIBS 


Gennany 

Austria 

Hungary 

Russia 

Italy 

Switxeriand 

France 

Belgium 

Holland 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway.*. 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland , 

Great  Britain  and  (reland 

U.  S.  of  America 


Year 


1895 
i88a 

1900 
1890 
toco 
1890 
1897 

1901 

1881 
1888 
1896 
1891 
1900 
1890 

1889 

lOOI 

189a 
1900 
1890 
1900 
1891 
1901 
189 1 
1901 
189 1 
190 1 
J89I 
loei 
1891 
tooo 
1890 


COUHTKIBB 


Germany 

Austria 

Hungary 

Ru^ 

Italy 

Switseiland 

France 

Belgium 

Holland 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
U.  S.  of  America 


Agriculture, 
forestry,  fish- 
ing, and  de- 
pendent 
occupations 


8,293,699 
8,136,496 

S,>os,33i 
8,469,913 

6,o$S.i90 
5,4i5,>05 

|8,>4S,>87 
9,666,467 
8,580.978 

488,534 
8,491.319 
6.535.599 
697.379 
649,159 
599.774 
541.174 

5S«.««5 
998.316 

989,986 
944.569 

359.  r«s 
384.496 

1. 151.495 

1.336,945 

137.311 

149.«14 

876.061 

940,69 1 

9,965,868 

9,516,690 
10,511.019 
g.616,088 


Pbrcbhtaob 


I 


37-5 
58.9 
68.6 
58.3 
59-4 
37-4 
44-3 
9r.i 
30.7 
48.0 
49-8 
41.0 
8.0 

19.0 

44.6 

11.4 

35-9 


43-4 
64.5 
6y.9 

si'.i 

40.0 
11.9 
J9.7 
17.1 
54.0 
49.6 
10.4 
14.0 
44.0 
15. 1 
38.0 


Indus- 
tries, 
mining, 
hotels 
and  inns 


8,181,110 
6,396.465 
3,138,731 
1,880,897 
1, 184,400 
943.448 
5.596.889 
3,989,816 
4,185,461 

S3 1.005 

6,373.139 
4,548,098 

I,371,15« 
1,081,503 

650,574 
53i.«8t 

175.743 
900,700 

413.013 

163.3  "7 

941,641 

177.5" 

8.350,176 

7.336.344 

>.  197.495 

1,031,404 

639.413 
657.154 

10,187,084 
9,035,901 

7,039.'77 
5.478,541 


or  Occu 


37-4 
•3 
13.4 
•7.9 
14.5 
40.7 
33.6 
41.6 
33.7 
14.9 
10.9 
17.7 
58.3 
60.4 
31.6 
55-7 
14.1 


17.6 

97  9 

38.9 

39.9 

93 

15 


Com- 
merce 
and 
trans- 
portation 


9,338,511 
1.570,318 

I.03S.4SI 
845.073 
369.709 
s69,ii6 

a,9 18,641 

«.  196. 744 

591.784 

140,189 

1.790.968 

1,185.818 

385.136 
317.091 

331.995 
168,73a 

«30,6j4 
69,300 

148,439 
101,381 

112,356 

91.357 
1.858,454 
1.399.735 

145.715 
180,951 

97,889 

95,446 

1,101,058 

1.676.133 

4.778,353 

3,396,113 


8.3 
6.4 
3.4 

3-9 

■3.4 
11.6 
16.3 

8.3 

5.8 
II. 7 
10.8 
le.i 

4.5 
10. o 
14.6 


Army 

and 

navy, 

police 


630,978 
451,815 


Public 
service 
and  pro- 
fessions 


794,983 
i7»-3ii 


Domestic 
and  per- 
sonal 
service 


187.507 

139.336 

114.393 

1.139.713 

104,011 

160,155 

gi6 

498.000 

561,875 

33.400 

48.181 

19,633 

10.880 


8.419 
38.847 
39.455 

6.0S3 
3.963 

168,338 
•36,473 

8.057 
7.588 

31.468 
31.193 
108,763 
165.354 
"6,744 
30,845 

ACCORDIN 


1.8 
1.1 

1-5 
3.6 
1.3 
o.  1 
1.6 

I.O 
I.O 


0.4 
1.6 


9.4 
1.4 
1.5 

I.O 

3-4 
1.7 
1.3 

I.O 

1-3 
o.S 
1.0 
0.4 
1-5 

I.O 

o.  1 


1,717, 
314.591 
113.910 
165.089 

1.174.513 
640,631 
498.913 

49.837 

907.383 

^  768,345 


1.339.316 
397.581 


Other 
occupa- 
tions 


431.49' 
iliigi* 


104,655 
98.005 

54.091 
44.713 
56.891 
46.137 
99,851 
99,989 

804.447 

799.659 

9S.004 

•03.731 

98.567 

176.538 

996,018 

1,079,938 

r.364,737 

913.488 


TO  Las 


3.6 

1-4 

38 

3-9 

»S 
4^ 


3.1 
1.5 

S.I 

3-3 
4-7 


939 

456,177 

385,394 

376,970 

1,617,489 

483,080 

596,171 

80,304 

863,391 

1,609.433 

"81^889 

794,040 

197.S1: 
166,495 

91.356 

SI7,939 

111,753 
137.918 

5»8.413 
81.380 

1.994.91 
1.900,391 

901,130 
103.153 
119,418 
138,115 

1,415.565 
3.341,696 

,5.565.001 
4.360.577 


T  Two   C 


496.916 

479.64s 

1.185,806 

93.77s 
537,435 

14.86s 
139.SSO 
119.081 


6.1 

4.4 
5-1 

3.0 
6.1 
4.6 


1.  I 
3.5 

4.8 

3-9 
9.9 


33.346 

15,164 

11.549 

73.378 

111.061 

1 16,634 

17,691 

13.947 


1.0 

5^6 
4.> 
o.« 
I.I 
0.7 


5.4 
4.9 
>  9 
3.4 
5.6 
4.7 
5.0 
55 
4.3 


5.9 

li 
3.0 
6.1 

i» 
8.1 

6.4 
40 


14.6 
10.3 
8.4 
10.8 
II. 3 
13. 9 
10. 1 
II. 1 
13.1 
19.0 


15.6 
10. 1 
15.8 

13  6 
10.5 
14.7 
11.4 
11. 1 
13.8 
19.1 


7.0 
■3-6 


1.7 

1.0 

6.1 


1$ 

8.7 
6.7 
1.8 


1  In  the  U.  S.  barbers,  laundresses,  employees  in  hotels,  saloons,  and  similar  persons  are  grouped  under  this  head. 


Pbrcbmtaob  by  Sbx  ahd  Pursuits — United  Statbs 


Total 

Both  sexes 

Male 

Female 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1900 

1890 

1880 

1900 

1890 

1880 

19.074.117 

100. 0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100.0 

loe.e 

100. 0 

100.0 

10.381,765 
1.158.739 

4.766.964 
7.085.991 

35.7 
4-3 

16.3 
14.3 

37.7 

14.6 
15.0 

44  3 
3.5 

197 
10.7 
11.8 

39-5 
3   5 

15.0 

17.8 
14.1 

41-9 
3.4 

16.4 
14-7 

48.3 
3.9 
15.3 
11.1 
11.4 

18.4 
8.1 

39.4 
9-4 

14-7 

17.3 
8.0 

'It 
16.3 

11.5 

4$:J 

1-4 

13. s 

Domestic  and  ocraonal  service 

Trade  and  transportation 

Manufacture  and  mechanical  pursuits 
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Occupations 


COUNTRIBS 


Year 


Occupied  in  Industkibs 


Hale 


Female 


Total 


Pbkcbntagb  op 
Bkbad-Earnbks  > 


Hen       Women      Total 


Gennany 

Austria 

Hungry 

Russia 

Italy 

Switzerland 

France 

Belgium 

Netherlands 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Norway 

England  and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
U.  S.  of  America. 


189S 
1900 
1900 
1697 
1901 
1888 
1896 
1900 
1899 
X901 
1900 
1900 
190 1 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1900 


1S.S31.841 
8,>S7.a94 
6.163,998 

»S.9?S.»37 

10,988,46a 
870,460 

11,061, III 

1,113,071 

I,497.IS9 

7S1.SS9 

1,411,979 

S99.0S7 

10,156,976 
1,391,188 
I.413.943 

11,961,107 

l3.9S6.lIS 


6.S78.350 
3,850,158 
1,668,697 
S, 176, III 

5.184,064 
435,190 

6,381,658 
948,110 
433.548 
SS3.980 

551.011 

177.613 

4.171.751 

591,614 

549.874 

S.313.149 

5,319,807 


11,110,191 

14,107,451 

8,830,995 

31.171.349 

16.171.516 

1.305.650 

18.993.779 

3.071.301 

1.930,707 

1,106,539 

1,974.000 

876,670 

14,318,717 

1,981,811 

1,963,817 

18,175.356 

19.185.911 


61.1 
64.1 
64.3 
41.6 
68.0 
61.4 
63.7 
63.8 
59-4 
63.1 
56.8 
.6.1 
64.6 
64.0 
64. 3 
64s 
61.3 


15.0 
44.0 
17.6 
8.4 
3»-4 
39.0 

16.8 
18.1 

11.0 

14.0 

14.8 

15.8 
14.3 

14.9 
14.3 


41.7 
53-9 
45. 9 
14.9 
so.  I 
44.8 
48.1 
45  9 
37.8 
45-1 
38.4 
39 


44.1 
44.3 
44.0 
44.1 
38.4 


1  For  example,  6x.  i  per  cent  of  the  men  in  Germany  are  bread-earners  and  15.0  per  cent  of  the  women. 
41.7  per  cent  are  bread-earners  out  of  100  of  the  population. 


Of  both  together 


The  United  States 

Compiled  from  the  Census  of  1900 

Population  at  Least  Tbh  Ybars  op  Agb  Bhoaobo  in 
Gainpul  Occupations 


COUNTSISS 

Number 

Per  cent  of  popula- 
tion ten  years  of  age 

1900 

1890 

1880 

United  States 

19,185,911 

so. 3 

48.0 

47.3 

North  Atlantic  Division 
South  Atlantic  Division 
North  Central  Division . 
South  Central  Division. 
Western  Division 

8.579. »7S 
4,000.691 
9.S8o,9i3 
5.109,755 
1,703.483 

51.4 
51-5 

47.1 
51-5 
51.7 

III 
55. 7 

47« 
50.7 
44- 1 
49-7 
55-4 

The  figures  indicate  a  slight  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  population  engaged  in  gainful  oc- 
cupations, except  in  the  Western  Division.  This 
increase  is  due  undoubtedly  to  the  entry  of  wom- 
en into  gainful  occupations,  and  the  fall  in  the 
West  is  doubtless  due  to  the  changing  character 
from  a  population  largely  male,  to  one  with 
more  married  women  and  children  over  ten.  The 
states  in  1900  having  the  largest  proportion  en- 
gaged in  gainful  occupations  were  Wyoming, 
South  Carolina,  Montana,  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Arizona,  Nevada,  and  Rhode  Island.  Those 
having  the  smallest  were  Utah,  Kansas,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  West  Virginia,  South  Dakota,  and  Ne- 
braska. 


Occupations  bt  Agbs 


10-15 


16-14 


15-34 


35-44 


Agricultural  pursuits 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  personal 

Trade  and  tiansportation 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical 

An  occupations 


1,061.151 

i,9S6 

380,143 

111,507 

184,330 


1,544,110 
308,916 
1.767.389 
1.365.79s 
1,869,776 


1,080,773 
405.673 
1.436,068 
1.389,611 
1,917.966 


1,751,187 


7.755,99* 


7,140,091 


1.711,001 
151.650 
99<i.741 
990.356 

1.453.117 


5.411.977 


Agricultural  pursuits 

Professional  service 

Domestic  and  peisonat 

Trade  and  transportation 

Hanofacturing  and  mechanical 

AH  occupations 


45-54 


1.437.439 
153.655 
645,089 
573.961 
893.177 


3.703.161 


55-64 


936,610 
88,947 

189.387 
447.446 


1.117.673 


Over  64 


631.440 
48.398 
177.767 
130,116 
116,13s 


1,104,066 


Unknown 


16.574 
4.341 
33.307 
16,448 
10.147 


100.817 


The  figures  indicate  for  the  country  generally 
a  lessenmg  number  engaged  in  agriculture,  a 
slight  lessening  in  domestic  and  personal  service, 
somewhat  of  a  gain  in  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical pursuits,  a  large  gain  in  trade  and  trans- 
portation. 

Among  women  engaged  in  g^ainful  operations 
the  proportion  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits 
and  in  domestic  and  personal  service  is  falling 


oS;  a  somewhat  larger  number  are  engaged  in 
mantifacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits  and  in 
professional  service;  the  main  gain  is  in  trade  and 
transportation,  as  clerks,  saleswomen,  cash-girls, 
typewriters,  etc.  By  far  the  largest  number  of 
women,  however,  are  still  engaged  m  domestic  and 
personal  service,  and  the  next  largest  ntunber  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  Only 
8. 1  per  cent  are  engaged  in  professional  service. 
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Classes  of  Occvfations 


Agricultttnl  ptinuits 

Profesaioaal  service 

Domestic  and  penonal 

Tnde  and  transportation 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical 
All  occupations 


iSSe 


»>-3 
70.6 
655 

S6.6 
3-3 


84.8 


Males 


1890 


OJ.I 

07.0 
60. 5 

81.9 


81.8 


1900 


90.6 
65.8 
6.. 5 
89.4 
81.5 


81.7 


Females 


1880 


7.7 
>9-4 
34-5 

3-4 

16.7 


IS. a 


1890 


7-9 
33.0 
39S 

tS.i 


17. a 


X900 


9-4 
34-S 
37$ 
10.6 
18.5 


18.3 


Men  are  thus  seen  to  be  in  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  all  classes  of  occupations,  tho  women 
are  slowly  gaining  on  them  m  each  class.  The 
following  table  gives  the  details  for  each  of  the 
occupations  represented  in  the  census: 


Occupation 


All  occupations 

Agricultural  pumuts.. . . 

Agricultural  laborers 

Dairymen  and  dairywomen 
Farmers,     planteis,      and 

overseers  

Gardeners,  florists,  nunery. 

men,  etc 

Lumbermen  and  raftsmen . 
Stock-rmiseis,  herders,  and 

droveia 

Turpentine    farmers    and 

laborers 

Wood-choppers 

Other  agricultural  pursuits 

Professional  service 

Actors,  professional  show- 
men, etc 

Architects,  designers, 
draftsmen,  etc 

Artists  and  teachers  of  art. 

Clergymen 

Dentists 

Electricians 

Engineers  (civil,  etc.)  and 
surveyors 

Journalists 

Lawyers 

Literary  and  scientific  per- 
sons   

Musicians  and  teacheis  of 
music 

Officials  (government)  .... 

Physicians  and  surgeons  . . 

Teacheis  and  professors  in 
colleges,  etc 

Other  professional  service. 

Domestic  and    personal 
service 

Barbel*  and  hair-dresseis . 

Bartenders 

Boarding-  and  lodging- 
house  Keepers 

Hotel  keepers 

House  keepera  and  stewards 

Janitors  and  sextons  . . . 

Laborers  (not  specified) 

Launderers  and  laundresses 

Nurses  and  midwives 

Restaurant  keepen 

Saloon  keepers 

Servants  and  waiters 

Soldiers,  saQois,  and  mar 
ines(U.8.) 

Watchmen,  policemen,  fire- 
men, etc 

Other  domestic  and  per. 
sonal  service 


Male 


a3.754,>05 


3.747.668 
9.983 

5,367.169 

S8,9>S 
7i,9»o 

83,056 

S4.456 

JS,96> 

S.S87 


898,163 


»7,903 

s8,4S3 
13,851 
108,165 
98,858 
50,308 

43.155 

S7.845 

113.450 

i3,o8> 

39.815 

78.488 

114,615 

118,519 
Il,5>5 


3,485.108 


"5.541 

88,377 

11,816 

46,164 

8,134 

48,544 

1,505.187 

50,683 

11,165 

81,660 

176.958 
43.135 

119,711 
17.633 


Female 


5,319,911 


977.336 


663,109 
891 

307,706 

s,S6o 
100 

1.931 

18  X 
113 
143 


430.576 


6,8S7 

1,041 

ii,eii 

3.37; 

781 

409 

84 
1.I93 
1,010 

S.984 

51.359 
8.1 19 
7.387 

317.614 
1.339 


1.095.449 


5.574 
440 


59.455 

8.533 

146,919 

8.033 

113.975 

335.181 

108.69  > 

4.84s 

1,086 

1.183.763 


879 
6,964 


Percent 
Male 


1900    1890 


81.7 


90.6 


S5.0 
91.8 

94.6 

95-4 
99.9 

97-7 

98.9 
99.7 
95. 6 


6s. 8 


80.3 

96.5 
55.7 
97.0 
97.3 
99.1 

99.8 
91.7 
99.1 

68.6 

431 
90.6 
94.4 

16.6 
83.1 


61. 5 


95.7 
99.5 

16.6 
84.4 

85'i 
95. 3 
IJ.I 
10. 1 
85.7 
97. 5 
17.7 

100. o 

99-3 

79.9 


81.8 

''— 
85. 1 
90.3 

95.7 

96.7 
100. e 

99.0 
99.9 


67.0 


83.5 

98.1 
51.9 
98.7 
98.1 
99-7 


95.9 
99.8 

75.4 

44.5 
94.1 
95-7 

19.1 
94.0 


60. 5 


96.7 
99.7 

16. 5 
88.0 
6.5 
89.4 
97.1 
11.8 
13.0 
87.5 
96.8 
16.4 

100. o 


Occupation 


Trade  and  transportation 


Agents 

Bankers  and  broken.. . 
Boatmen  and  sailors. . . 
Bookkeepen  and  account- 
ants   

Clerks  and  copyists 

Commercial  travelers 

Draymen,  hackmen,  team- 

sters,  etc 

Foremen  and  overseen  . . . 

Hostlen 

Hucksten  and  pedlen 

Livery-stable  keepen 

Merchants  and  dealen  (ex 

cept  wbcdesale) 

Merchants    and   dealers 

(wholesale) 

Messengen  and  errand  and 

office  boys 

Officials  of  banks  and  com' 

panics 

Packen  and  shippen 

Portera    and    belpen    (in 

stores,  etc.) 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen. 
Steam-railroad  employees. 
Stenographen    and   type- 

wiiten 

Street-railway  employees . . 
Tdegraph   and    telephone 

linemen 

Telegraph   and    telephone 

opemton 

Undertaken 

Other  persons  in  trade  and 

transportation 


Hale 


Manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical punuits 


Bnildint  Tradts 

Carpenten  and  joinen 

Masons  (brick  and  stone) . 
Painten,  glasiera,  and  var- 

nishen 

Paper-hangen 

Plasteren 

Plumben    and    gas-    and 

steam-fitten 

Roofera  and  slatera 

Mechanics  (not  otherwise 

specified) 


ChtmkaU  and  AlUtd 

Products 

Oil-well  and  oil-works  em. 

ployees 

Other  chemical  workera. . . 

Clay,  Glass,  and  Steru 

Products 

Brick  and  tile  niakera,etc. 

Glass-worken 

Marble-  and  stone-cuttera. 
Potten 


77.8 


Fishint  and  Mining 
Fishermen  and  oystermen. 
Minen  and  quarrymen — 


4,163,617 


130,606 
71.984 
78,153 

180,717 

544,881 

91.973 

538.019 
54.031 
64.850 
73.734 
33.466 

756,801 

41,031 

64.959 

71.801 
39.557 

53.615 
461,909 
580,461 

16,146 
68,873 

14,757 

51.459 
15.866 


Female 


503.347 


10,556 
193 
'53 

74.153 

85,146 

946 

904 

1,418 

79 

1.9  >5 

190 

34.084 

161 

6.663 

1,171 
19,988 

566 

149.130 

1,688 

86.118 
46 


11.556 
313 


49.734>         3.700 


Percent 
Male 


1900    1890 


89.4 


99.0 


99.8 
97.4 
99-9 
96- 1 
99-4 

95.7 


_93.X 

97. s 
98.6 
99.9 

8a. 6 
88.5 
99-0 

99-9 
97-3 
100.0 
96.1 
99.8 

96. s 

99-4 

94-3 


3  99. S 

4  73-9 

98.$ 

77. » 
99-7 

36.4 
.9  leo.o 

94  .e 

83.8 
99.  s 


5.771.788 


S99.707 
160.63S 

175.781 
11.749 
35.649 

97.659 
9.06s 

9.35  s 


14,573 
11.035 


49.455 
47.377 
54.317 
13,100 


67,715 
561,501 


i.3«3.104 

545 

167 

I.7S9 
545 
141 

116 

1 

41 

53 

1.779 

478 
1,6a  I 

143 
1,940 

461 
1.365 

81.5 


99-9 
99.9 


II 


99-9 
100. o 

99.6 


S?:! 


94.8 


99-3 
99.8 


81.9 


99.4 
99.6 
100. o 

99.9 
100.0 


99-7 
79. « 


99.8 
95.0 

I?;? 


99-6 
99.9 
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Occupatioiu 


Occupation 


Food  attd  Kinirtd  Prodmets 

Bakers 

Butchers 

Butter  aod  cheese  makers. 

Confectioneis. 

Uillers 

Other  food  preparers 


IroH  and  Slori  attd  TMr 
Prodtuts 

Biackmniths 

Iron-  and  steel-workers . . 

Machinists 

Steam-boiler  makers 

Stove,  {umace,  and  grate- 
makers  

Tool  and  cutlery  makers. 

Wheelwrights 

Wire-workers 

LtaOitr  attd  Its  Fittishtd 
ProdticU 

Boot  and  shoe-makeis  and 
fcpairers 

Harness  and  saddle  makers 
and  repairers 

Leather  curriers  and  tan- 
ners  

Trunk    and    leather -case 
makers,  etc 


LUtnors  attd  Bmtratit 
Bottlers    and    soda-water 

makers,  etc 

Brewers  and  maltsters. . . . 
Distillers  and  rectifiers. . . . 

Lumbir  attd  Its  Rmanu- 
factwrts 

Cabinet-makers 

Coopers 

Saw-  and  planing-mill  em- 
ployees   

Otner  wood-workers 


Mrtals  attd  MtUd  Prodttets 
Otiwr  titan  Iron  and  Stfri 

Brass-workers 

Clock  and  watch  makers 

and  repairers 

Gold-  and  silver-workers 
Tin-plate    and     ttnwaie 

makers 

Other  metal-worken.. . . 


Paptr  and  Prsnltttc 

Bookbinders 

Box  makers  (paper) 

Engravers 

Paper- and  pulp-mill  opera- 
tives  

Printers,  lithogTaphers,and 
pressmen 


TtxHI* 

Bleachery  and  dye-works 
operatives 

Carpet-factory  operatives. 

Cotton-mill  operatives 

Hosiery  and  knitting-mill 
operatives 

Silk-mill  operatives 

Woolen-mill  operatives  . . . 

Other  textile-mill  opera- 
tives  

DiBSSinakers 

Hat  and  cap  makera 

Milliners. 

Seamstresses 

Shirt,  collar,  'and  cuff 
makers 

Tailora  and  tailoresses  . , . 

Other  textile  workers. . . . 


MisctUanmms  ItidustrUt 
Broom  and  brush  makers . 
Charcoal,    coke,  and  lime 

burners 


74.860 
113.578 
I8.S93 
91,980 
40,361 
93.640 


136, 184 

j87.«4i 

>8j,574 

33.038 

".430 
S7.376 
13.495 
<6,70I 


1^.393 

39.506 

40,917 

S.47> 


9,795 

90,687 

3.114 


35.559 

37.087 

161,951 
104.468 


95,870 

19.305 
«9.739 

68.730 
54.98 


14,646 
3.796 
10,698 

96,904 

139,166 


90,493 

10,37  > 

195,788 

•  9,630 
99,093 
49.566 

53.437 
9,090 

15,110 
1.739 
4.837 

8,491 

160,714 

8.995 


8.643 
14.405 


Female 


4.398 
378 
648 

9,"4 
186 

5. 149 


•93 

3.370 

571 

8 

43 

746 

10 

1.786 


39.519 
595 

1.754 
1.579 


794 

»7S 

SO 


67 
113 

373 
6,805 


890 

4.815 
6,380 

1.775 
S.390 


15.639 

17.309 

453 

9.494 

IS.981 


1.785 

9.017 

I90,9l6 

34,490 

39.437 
30.630 

51,182 

344,794 

7,693 

86,i9o 
146, 105 

30.941 
68,935 
91.049 


1,577 
43 


Per  Cent 
Male 


1900    1890 


94-5 

96 
70.5 

I?:! 


99.8 
100 


99-7 
97-3 
99-9 
90.3 


81.1 
98.5 
95-9 
77.6 


98.7 
99.0 


99-8 
99-7 

99-8 
93.8 


96.7 

8e.o 
75-6 

97. 5 
95.9 


48.4 
18.0 
95-9 

74.1 

89.7 


99.0 
53-5 

51.1 

96.8 
40.4 
58.9 

51. 1 
0.6 

66.5 
9.0 
3.9 

91.5 

70.0 
99. 8 


84.6 
99-7 


96.9 

99.9 
96.4 
75.6 
99-8 


Occupation 

Male 

Female 

p^Sf* 

1900 

1890 

— Continntd 
Bngineeis  and  firemen  (not 

993,318 
4,50s 

9S9.<49 
14.869 
9$.$6l 

14.499 

s8|263 
380,490 

3.433 

904 

S.580 

7.374 

43.497 
9,158 

90,810 

si:? 
98.6 

66.3 

66.9 
93.0 

80.7 

Glove  makers 

4».» 

tx 

6e.i 

74.9 
93.9 

Manuiactureis    and    offi- 
cials, etc 

Model  and  pattnn  makers. 
Photographers 

Rubbn'-factory  operatives. 
Tobacco-  and  dgar-factory 

UphdbterBn 

Other  miscellaneous  indus- 
tries   

100. o 

98.7 

99-9 
100.0 

99.8 
97.0 

'n^"  According  to  the  above  figures,  the  proportion 

of  males  has  increased  from  1890  to  1900  in  39 
occupations;  the  proportion  of  females  has  in- 
creased in  86  occupations,  and  in  35  there  has 

84.3  been  no  change,  or  it  is  unlmown  through  change 
in  classification.     Most  of  these  changes  of  pro- 

'^•'       portions,  however,  have  been  very  mmute.    The 

99.3      only  occupations  in  which  men  nave  increased 

over  women  more  than  i  per  cent  are  as  dairy- 

'      men,  artists,  in  domestic  and  personal  service,  as 

servants  and  waiters,  as  telegraph  and  telephone 

linemen,  in  ipaper-mills,  as  milliners,  tailors,  and  in 

^\t      a  few  factories.     Here  they  have  gained  slightly. 

99  [7  The  occupations  in  which  women  have  gained 

more  than  i  per  cent  are:  as  farmers  (i.i),  gar- 
deners (1.3),  as  stock-raisers  (1.3),  as  actors  (3.2), 

99.9      architects  (1.6),  clergymen  (1.7),  journalists  (3.3), 

99-9  in  literary  pursuits  (6.8),  music  (1.3),  in  govem- 
g  ,      ment  offices  (3.5),  teachers  (3.6),  physicians  (1.3), 

93.'8  other  professional  services  (10.9),  as  boarding- 
house  Keepers  (^.9)  hotel  keepers  (3.6),  house- 
keepers (1.3),  janitors,  (3.6),  laborers  (1.8), 
nurses  (2.0),  restaurant  keepers  (1.8),  agents 
(1.6),   booUceepers    (11. 7),   clerks   and   copyists 

lis  V'°^'  'iisssengers  and  errand  bovs  (cashgifls,  etc.) 
*  (3.6),   packers  and  shippers    (7.5),  saleswomen 

—  (S'S).  stenographers  and  typewriters  (13.0),  tel- 

—  egraph  and  telephone  operators  (13.9).  under- 
takers (1.3),  potters  (4-9;>  bakers  (1.7),  confec- 

51.5       tioners  (5.1),  boot-  and  shoemakers  (t.i),  tanners 
96.5       (3.6),  leather-case  makers  (9.3),  clock  and  watch 
^'*      makers    (1.4),   gold-   and    silver-workers    (7.9), 
67.8      bookbinders  (3.1),  box  makers  (8.5),  in  hoisieiy 
knitting  mills  (3.8),  hat  and  cap  makers  ($.6), 
'*•'      shirt  makers   (3.8),  brush  makers   (3.9),  glove 
makers  (6.0),  photographers  (3.3),  tobaax>-work- 
ers  (8.0). 
^■?  The  occupations  in  which  women  have  made 

46)3      the  largest  gains  are:  professional  service  (lo.i), 
boarding-house  keepers  (9.9) ,  bookkeepers  (i  3.6), 
'»•*      stenographers  and  typewriters  (13.0),  telegraph 
*^\\      and  telephone  operators  (13.9)  (the  largest  ad- 
vance), trunk  and  leather-case  workers  (9.3). 

—  Women  are  in  a  majority  in  only  nine  occupa- 
^%\\      tions — musicians  or  teachers  of  music,  school- 

o!6  teachers,  boarding-house  keepers,  housekeepers, 

'■'  laundresses,  nurses,  servants,  stenographers,  and 

94.3  typewriters. 

6s '.  7  Men  are  over  90  per  cent  of  the  workers  in  87 

—  out  of  303  occupations. 


88.5 
99.8 


Grbat  Britain 

According  to  the  census  of  190 1  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  proportion  of  persons  in  each  million 
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employed  in  the  twenty-two  classes  into  which 
they  are  divided  is  as  follows.  The  figures  are  of 
males  aged  ten  years  and  upward: 


Classes 

188 1 

1901 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

I.  Government 

10.373 

11.494 

14.781 

8,044 

83.985 

138,317 

3.157 

S5.9>6 

90,481 

84,611 
S4.817 

14,149 
13,865 
15.681 
10,141 
43.734 

101,844 

95,510 

1,955 

65.944 

107.108 

98.448 

61,431 
40,561 
34,171 
63,810 

6,695 
50.801 

3.776 

1.371 

900 

1.197 

10.611 

18,859 

10,018 
16.716 

13.817 
6,615 

4,7" 

3.  Profeuions 

4.  Domestic  service. . . 

5.  Commercial 

6.  Conveyance 

7.  Agriculture 

8.  F&hing 

9.  Mininff ... 

41.817 
1.101 

loand  1 1. "Metals 

11,  Building    and   con- 
struction and 
sanitation 

13-17.  General  mann&o- 
tuies 

18.  Textiles 

59)088 

7.110 
78.803 

3.014 

so.  Pood  and  drink 

11.  Pawnbrokeis,  hawk- 
ers, etc 

Total  occupied 

13.  Unoccupied 

833.067 
166,933 

837,050 
161.950 

3.953 
3.983 

3.983 

1,000,000 

1.000.000 

A  wntar  m  the  London  4m*s  finds  that  the  age  constitu- 
tion of  the  population  has  changed,  and  that  the  proportion 
of  adults  is  considerably  higher  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago 
— 33.7  per  cent.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  proportion  of 
occupied  persons  is  smaller — 18.3  per  cent  (not  of  males 
alone  but  of  men  and  women  together),  A  wholly  dispro- 
portionate increase  of  41.1  per  cent  has  taken  place  in  the 
number  of  persons  occupied  in  those  callings  wnicb  chiefly 
supply  unemployed,  and  he  groups  them  under  the  heading 
of  trade  and  tians^iort  services.  He  opposes  these  to  the 
productive  industries,  which  show  onl^  an  increase  of  19  per 
cent.  The  number  of  penons  occupied  m  trade  and  transport 
has  increased  at  a  tar  more  rapid  rate  than  the  general 
population,  or  the  occupied  population,  or  the  nuinber  of 
those  engaged  in  productive  industries. 

In  1905  there  were  employed  in  Great  Britain 
in  agriculture  some  3,000,000  persons;  fisheries, 
106,793.  (36.498  English,  42,727  Scotch,  25,635 
Irish);  887,534  in  mining;  in  1901  there  were  em- 
ployed in  textile  factories  1,039,353,  of  which 
650,143  were  females  (16,898  males  and  19,613 
females  were  under  the  age  of  14);  in  1905,  363,688 
were  employed  in  shipping  and  navigation,  of 
whom  39.7x1  were  foreigners  and  43,483  were 
Lascars. 

Other  Countries 

For  other  countries  see  those  cotmtries. 


0*COinfELL,  JAMES :  President  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists;  bom  Minersville,  Pa.,  1858; 
educated  in  the  common  schools;  apprenticed  to 
the  trade  of  a  machinist,  followed  this  occupation 
tutil  1893 ;  earlv  an  active  worker  with  organized 
labor,  he  was  elected  president  in  1893  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Machinists,  and  re- 
elected every  year  since.  Since  1895  he  has  been 
vice-president  of  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
Since  1898  he  has  devoted  his  entire  time  to 
the  trade-ttnion  movement.  Mr.  O'Connell  is  a 
thorough  believer  in  trade-unionism  and  believes 
that  the  wage-workers  should  take  such  political 
action  as  will  secure  the  election  to  public  office 
of  men  who  will  work  for  the  enactment  of  laws 
that  will  make  for  the  advanta^  of  the  whole 
people.  Address:  405  McGill  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 


CGRABT,  JAMES:  English  Labor  member  of 
Parliament ;  bom  Bristol,  1866.  Apprenticed  to 
a  furniture  maker,  he  joined  the  tmion  of  his 
trade  and  traveled  through  England  as  organ- 
izer. Returning  to  Bristol  in  1890  he  was  elected 
to  the  city  council,  and  instrumental  in  obtaining 
scholarships  for  public  schools.  Was  president 
of  the  Trade-Union  Congress  at  Bristol,  1898. 
He  successfully  organized  the  National  Amalga- 
mated Furnishing  Trades'  Association,  which  he 
has  represented  in  France,  Stuttgart,  and  Boston. 
He  is  also  on  the  executive  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Trade-Unions  and  the  Shipbuilding  Trades 
Federation.  Elected  to  Parliament  1906,  for 
Leeds,  East.  Address:  36  Kyrle  Road,  Clapham 
Common,  S.  W. 

OIL.  ILLUMINATIIfG  (Petroleum  and  Natural 

Gas) :  Mineral  oil  has  developed  in  modem  times 
large  economic  importance,  partly  because  of  its 
large  and  increasing  use,  and  p^i:ly  because  in 
the  Standard  Oil  monopoly  it  has  developed  the 
first,  most  prominent,  and  in  some  respects  the 
greatest  monopoly  of  the  world.  Mineral  oils, 
however,  have  been  known  for  centuries,  as  in 
the  naphtha  fields  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Pennsyl- 
vania has  had  an  important  oil  industry  over 
forty-one  years.  The  Standard  Oil  monopoly 
began  under  the  name  of  the  South  Improvement 
Company  in  1873,  and  by  1874  had  its  systemof 
rebates  from  the  railways  well  imder  way.  Since 
then  it  has  had  virtually  a  monopoly,  having  ab- 
sorbed or  in  some  way  destroyed  virtually  all  at- 
tiempts  at  competition,  and  controlling  at  present 
some  33,000,000  barrels  of  oil  out  of  a  prcMuct  of 
36,000,000  barrels.  From  1898-1903,  however, 
Russia  produced  more  petroletim  than  the  United 
States.  According  to  tne  Geological  Survey,  over 
5,000,000,000  gallons  of  petroleum  are  now  pro- 
duced annually  in  the  world,  of  which  3,500,000,- 
000  are  produced  in  the  U.  S,,  3,350,000,000  in 
Russia,  and  the  remainder  among  a  dozen  coun- 
tries, Austria  producing  87,000,000;  Sumatra, 
73,000,000;  Java,  30,000,000; Canada,  39,000,000; 
Germany,  15,000,000. 

The  foUowing  shows  the  oil  production  of  the 
U.  S,: 

Oil  Productiom  m  the  UmrsD  Statbs 
(Compiled  from  tlie  U.  S.  Geological  Survey) 


Year 

(ended 

June 

30) 

Production  > 

Imports* 

Exports 

8=1 

1881... 
1885-.. 
1890. . . 
1895- •• 
1900. . . 
1905..  ■ 

Gallons 
1,161.771,996 
1.017.174,396 
1,476.867.546 
1.071.469.671 
1.396.975.700 
4.916.663.681 

Gallons 

650 

983.919 

7ii.93» 

941.503 

18.574 

1.148.774 

Gallons 

683.690.563 

683.989.56a 

783,996.814 

1.051.889,401 

1,081,744,131 

1.105.798,411 

58. 8S 
67.14 
53-09 
50.76 
45-13 
»4.5S 

>  The  production  is  of  the  calendar  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year. 

'  Includes  net  imports  of  mineral  oil  to  1897;  from  1898  to 
date  imports  for  consumption  of  mineral  oU  and  petroleum, 
crude,  and  refined  reduced  to  crude. 

The  main  oil-fields  in  the  U.  S.  are  the  Appa- 
lachian, a  central  field  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  in 
California,  Texas,  and  smaller  ones  in  Kansas, 
Colorado,  and  Wyoming.  The  fields  in  Ohio  and 
Indiana  are  about  exhausted;  the  Western  sup- 
ply is  increasing,  but  the  California  product  ia 
chiefly  suitable  for  fuel.     The  Texas  oU  seems 
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suitable  for  li^ht  and  fuel,  tho  inferior  for  light  to 
the  Appalachian,  which  is  the  main  supply  and 
carried  in  gigantic  tubes  to  the  Atlantic  coast. 
New  sources  have  been  somewhat  recently  dis- 
covered in  Pennsylvania  and  West  Virginia. 

OLD-AGE  PENSIONS :  Old  age  has  been  shown 
by  recent  investigations  to  be,  if  not  the  chief, 
at  least  among  the  two  or  three  chief  causes  of 
pauperism.  It  is  therefore  very  seriously  pro- 
posed to  pension  all  aged  persons.  In  contmental 
Europe  several  countries  have  already  entered 
upon  large  and  important  experiments  in  this 
direction,  so  that  there  already  exists  considera- 
ble information  upon  the  subject. 

While  in  England  the  credit  for  the  first  serious 
agitation  of  the  subject  belongs  to  Canon  Black- 
ley,  it  is  to  the  investigations  of  Charles  Booth 
that  we  owe  the  most  careful  plea  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  pensions.  Mr.  Booth,  in  his 
investigations  in  East  London,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  old  age  was  the  chief  cause  of  con- 
firmed pauperism,  and  subsequent  and  more  ex- 
tended mvestirations  have  made  him  declare  that 
the  paupers  in  England  and  Wales  under  sixty  are 
only  4.6  per  cent  of  the  population  under  sixty 
while  those  over  sixty-five  are  26  per  cent  of  the 
population  over  sixty-five,  so  that  the  increase 
from  4.6  to  26  per  cent  is  the  measure  of  the  direct 
or  indirect  effect  of  old  age  upon  pauperism.  (See 
Mr.  Acland's  Introduction  to  I.  A.  Spender's 
"The  State  and  Pensions  in  Old  Age,"  p.  xviii). 
He  states  that  the  number  of  the  aged  who  re- 
ceive public  aid  in  the  different  parishes  rarely 
falls  under  one  third  and  rises  often  to  one  half. 

In  old-age  pensions,  however,  the  prime  place 

belongs  undoubtedly  to  Germanv.     She  was  the 

first  country  to  introduce  old-age  pen- 

g^_^_    sions  on  a  large  scale,  and  her  system 

^^    has  already  bad  an  extensive  trial. 

Her  old-age  insurance,  as  a  part  of 

her  industrial  insurance  system,  began  June  22, 

1889.     It  has  grown  to  very  large  proportions. 

(But  for  it,  see  Industkial  Insurance  in  Gbr- 

HANY.) 

The  French  have  done  less.  France's  system 
of  insurance  for  old  age  is  sufficient  as  far  as  it 
goes,  but  is  inadequate  in  extent.  After  the  Rev- 
olution of  1848,  a  Caisse  d«  ReUraites, 
tnaoa  *"  National  Pension  Bureau,  was 
""^  proposed,  and  has  continued  in  one 
form  or  another  to  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  French  legislators  since.  The  law  of 
1850  provided  that  the  capital  should  consist  of 
deposits,  to  be  not  less  than  five  francs ;  j  per  cent 
interest  was  guaranteed.  This  proposition  was 
sufficiently  alluring  for  the  bourgeoisie  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  and  the  caisse  was  established.  The 
amount  to  be  deposited,  the  interest  guaranteed, 
and  the  annuities  to  be  paid  were  consequently 
limited — the  latter  to  S150,  Szoo,  or  $300,  respect- 
ively. The  caisse  has  gradually  become  an  in- 
stitution for  the  middle  classes  instead  of  for  the 
poor.  In  187 1  the  interest  was  raised  to  5  per 
cent,  and  by  1882  there  was  a  deficit  of  $8,400,- 
000.  The  State  settled  this,  and  reduced  the  in- 
terest; but  the  number  of  depositors  also  de- 
creased one  half,  and  the  amount  of  pensions 
sank  to  $1.70  per  month.  In  1801  M.  Constans, 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  proposed  a  bill  whereby 
every  workingman  who  does  not  explicitly  declare 
his  unwillingness  to  do  so  was  to  pay  either  one  or 
two  cents  a  day  for  seventy-five  days  per  annum 
from  bis  twenty-fiftb  to  his  fifty-fifth  year.    This 


contribution  was  to  be  doubled  by  the  employer. 
The  State  was  to  add  to  this  amoimt  two  thirds 
besides  conducting  the  insurance  and  guarantee- 
ing the  interest — making  the  pensions  $60  or  Si  29, 
respectively.  The  pension  was  to  be  limited  to 
French  citizens,  both  male  and  female,  who  at 
twenty-five  earn  less  than  $600.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent employers  from  engaging  foreigners,  a  tax 
was  laid  on  all  foreijp  working  men. 

This,  too,  was  tried,  but  proved  inadequate, 
since  it  was  to  a  large  extent  voluntary,  and  led 
employers  to  induce  their  working  men  to  declare 
their  unwillingness  to  receive  aid  before  a  magis- 
trate. The  State's  contribution  from  1 897-1 905 
was  590  francs  per  annum.  In  that  year  a  new 
law  was  passed,  making  provision  for  this  ftmd 
compulsory  and  dividing  the  burden  between  the 
State,  the  departments,  and  the  communes,  so 
that  the  first  contributes  27,000,000  fr.;  the  sec- 
ond, 1 1 ,000,000 ;  the  third,  18,000,000.  Accord- 
ing to  the  law  "every  French  citizen,  without  re- 
sources, incapable  of  earning  a  livelihood,  either 
on  accoimt  01  infirmity  or  incurable  disease,  is  en- 
titled to  assistance."  The  amount  thereof  is  to  be 
not  less  than  five  francs  per  month,  nor  more  than 
twenty,  save  under  exceptional  circumstances. 
The  law  was  enacted  in  Feb.,  1906,  and  every 
workingman  comes  under  its  provision  at  the  age 
of  eighty-five.  But  by  a  change  in  a  clause,  the 
law  requires  contributions  from  the  employers 
and  employees  in  addition  to  those  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  Danish  Government  passed  a  law  in  1891 
laying  a  tax  on  beer,  and  applying  a  portion  of 
the  revenue  to  old-age  pensions.  All  persons 
over  sixty  jrears  of  age  receive  an  /lon- 
Dtamark  ""'"^  pension,  without  any  cost  to 
themselves — ^provided  they  have  not 
received  poor  relief,  have  lived  in 
Denmark  at  least  ten  years  previous,  and  are  of 
^ood  reputation.  Aid  is  given  in  kind,  cash,  or 
institutions  (not  poorhouses).  The  State  levies 
a  fund  for  the  purpose,  from  which  the  commune 
may  receive  one  half  its  expenditure  for  the 
aged.  In  Jan.,  1893,  there  were  30,957  persons 
in  receipt  of  old-age  relief;  in  Jan.,  1902,  44,118. 
The  law  is  believed  to  have  worked  well,  tending 
to  keep  people  from  committing  crime,  and  from 
applying  for  poor  relief  in  order  to  be  entitled  to 
this  pension.  Its  cost  is  thus  fully  saved  by  the 
reduction  of  expenses  for  poor  relief.  The  cost  in 
1901  was  £306,830.  (See  also  article  Denmark, 
p.  382.) 

The  Belgians  have  had  a  pension  fund  of  some 
sort  since  i8<o  in  connection  with  the  State  Sav- 
ings-Bank.     It  permite  the  establishment  of  pen- 
sions, not  over  1,200  francs,  and  made 
•,l_i__     payable  at  different  ages,  chiefly  be- 
*^         tween  fifty  and  sixty.     This  has  be- 
come  of  particular  importance  since 
the  granting  by  the  State,  in  1900,  of  premiums  to 
persons  entitled  to  a  pension  through  the  endow- 
ment of  a  Friendly  Society,  or  to  persons  of 
modest  means,  directly  connected  with  the  insti- 
tution.   The  law  is,  consequently,  permissive,  and 
not  compulsory,  and,  therefore,  inadequate  to  that 
extent. 

In  Italy  the  (question  of  old-age  pensions  was 
considered  as  early  as  1887.  Two 
years  later  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chamber,  which  re- 
ported in  July,  1890.  The  proposed 
bill  providea  that  a  special  fund  be  established  in 
connection  with  the  banks  of  issue  and  deposit, 
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the  interest  on  it  to  be  devoted  topensions  for 
laborers  over  sixty  years  of  age.  The  fund  was 
to  be  derived  partly  from  contributions  by  mem- 
bers, to  the  extent  of  500  lire  or  less  per  annum, 
partly  from  certain  consignments  of  snares  in  the 
savings-banks,  and  other  public  sources.  It  was 
not  enacted. 

The  question  of  old-age  pensions  is  being  agi- 
tated in  Austria  and  Sweden,  particularly  in  toe 
former  coimtry,  which  already  has  compulsory 
sick  and  accident  insurance. 

The  question  of  old-age  pensions  has  been  agi- 
tated in  England  since  1773 ;  but  action  has  been 
deferred  by  Parliament.     In   1865  opportunity 
was  g^ven  for  purchasing  annuities 

^g^^,^^^     through   the   post-office;    but    only 
■  about    21,000   persons   had  bought 

them  up  to  1895.  Canon  Blackley 
proposed  that  every  person,  without  distinction 
of  class  or  means,  should  pay  ;£io  between  the 
years  of  eighteen  and  twenty-one,  which  was  to 
3rield  the  wage-earners  &s.  a  week  sick  pay,  and  45. 
week  pension  ^ter  the  age  of  seventy.  The  Na- 
tional Provident  League  favored  the  idea;  but 
a  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  ap- 
pointed 1885,  reported  adversely  in  1887,  waiting 
for  "further  development  of  public  opinion. 
Mr.  Charles  Booth  computed  the  number  of  per- 
sons over  sixty  years  of  age,  receiving  poor  relief, 
at  33 1 ,596,  and  proposed  on  this  basis  that  a  mini- 
mum pension  of  51.  per  week  be  paid  to  every 
person  over  sixty-five  years  of  age,  irrespective  of 
class,  wealth,  or  rank.  The  total  cost  was  calcu- 
lated to  be  about  ;£i  4,000,000. 

In  1899  Mr.  Chamberlain  appointed  a  select 
committee  of  the  House,  and  declared  old-age 
pensions  to  be  out  of  the  realm  of  party  politics. 
The  committee  rejjorted  that  persons  over  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  with  a  clean  record  for  ten  years, 
with  an  income  of  less  than  10^.  per  week,  should 
be  entitled  to  a  weekly  pension  of  s^-  On  the 
basis  of  the  census  of  1901,  the  number  of  people 
over  sixty-five  years  in  the  United  Kingdom  was 
estimated  at  about  2,000,000.  Of  this  number 
only  about  650,000  would  be  entitled  to  the  pen- 
sion, making  a  total  of  £10,300,000  if  the  pension 
should  vary  between  js.  and  5*.  6d.  The  cost 
has  since  been  estimated  at  jfi 3, 000,000.  At  the 
general  elections,  Oct.  28  to  30,  1900,  a  number  of 
members  were  elected  subject  to  the  pledge  of 
supporting  "pensions  for  all  as  a  civil  right." 
In  1901,  Feb.  19th,  a  bill  was  introduced  into 
Parliament  to  provide  pensions  for  the  aged  poor. 
It  was  backed  by  Messrs.  Channing,  Burt,  Bums, 
John  Wilson,  Broadhurst,  and  Sir  Walter  Foster. 
A  similar  bill  was  introduced  March  19,  190a. 
Numerous  meetings  have  been  held  by  trade- 
unions,  Friendlv  Societies,  etc. ;  the  movement  has 
been  indorsed  by  prominent  philanthropists  and 
clergy;  the  scheme  has  been  mdorsed  at  numer- 
ous meetings  by  delegates,  representing  upper, 
working,  and  middle-class  people,  but — nothing 
has  been  done.  The  latest  proposal  is  that  of  the 
National  Committee  of  Organized  Labor,  adopted 
Feb.  7,  1903,  at  Birmingham.  It  provides  for  a 
pension  of  51.  per  week  to  every  British  subject, 
male  or  female,  over  65  years  of  age — excepting 
subjects  domiciled  outside  of  the  United  Kingdom ; 
persons  having  lived  less  than  twenty  years  with- 
m  its  borders.,  being  imder  police  surveillance  or 
having  been  sentenced  for  a  crime.  It  has  not 
been  mtroduced  into  Parliament;  but  Mr.  As- 
quith  told  the  House  of  Commons  in  Feb.,  1906, 
that  a  55.  pension  per  week  to  every  person  over 


sixty-five  years  would  cost  ;£36,ooo,ooo  a  year. 
He  figured  the  national  income  at  ;£i  ,800,000,000, 
of  which  landlordism  alone  took  ;£3so,ooo,ooo, 
and  railway  shareholders  ;£44,ooo,ooo.  If  ail 
workers  over  sixty  years  received  a  weekly  pen- 
sion of  10s.,  it  still  would  leave  the  proprietary 
classes  with  nearly  ;£9oo,ooo,ooo  income  from 
rent,  profits,  etc.  He  pointed  out  that  men  in  the 
civil,  naval,  and  military  services  received  high 
salaries  and  liberal  pensions  after  a  comparatively 
short  time  of  service.  It  was,  therefore,  just  and 
proper  that  wage  earners  with  incomes  of  from 
14s.  to  31S.  should  be  pensioned  after  a  life's  work. 
The  colonies  have  done  better  than  Great 
Britain.  New  Zealand  enacted  an  old-age  pen- 
sion system  in  Oct.,  1898,  and  gives  75.  per  week 
to  every  needy  and  worthv  applicant  over  sixty- 
five  years  of  age.  (See  New  Zbalano.)  New 
South  Wales  passed  a  similar  act  in  Dec.,  1900, 
granting  tos.  a  week  at  sixty-five  or  in  case  of  dis- 
ability. Victoria  followed  a  week  later,  allowing 
75.  to  pensioners  over  sixty-five.  In  1903  the 
expenditure  of  New  South  Wales  for  old-age  pen- 
sions was:  ;£53a.94o:  that  of  Victoria,  £iis,97»; 
of  New  Zealand,  ;£209,is6 -£958,068. 

Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

RsrssBMcn:  Booth,  Charks,  OU-Agt  Ptmioms  and  Hu  Afd 
Poor,  1899;  Loch,  C.  S.,  OU-Att  Pmsiom,  1903;  Rosen, 
F.,  and  P.  Millar,  Old-At*  Ptnsions,  1903;  Report  of  Com- 
mittee with  Evidence  of  Colonies  on  A^ed  Pensionen 
Bill,  S.  P.,  176,  190J;  Dawson,  Tht  Ctrnum  Worlman,  ch. 


OREIDA  COmnnflTY,  THE :  This  society  was 
founded  in  1848  by  John  H.  Noyes  at  Oneida, 
Madison  County,  N.  Y.,  its  first  members  coming 
mainly  from  a  small  commimity  which  had  ex- 
isted for  several  years  in  Putney,  Vt.,  under  Mr. 
Noyes's  leadership.  Jan.  i,  1849,  there  were 
eighty-seven  members,  and  306  in  1878.  Many 
of  the  original  members  had  left  the  popular 
orthodox  churebes  because  of  their  acceptance  of 
the  higher  truths  taught,  as  they  believed,  by  Mr. 
Noyes,  and  especially  that  of  the  possibility  of 
present  salvation  from  sin.  On  this  doctrine  was 
based  the  communism  of  the  community,  which 
was  perhaps  more  complete  and  radical  uian  that 
of  any  other  communistic  society. 

Financially  the  community  was  not  for  the 
first  nine  years  successful,  sinking  in  that  time 
over  $40,000 ;  but  thereafter  its  propertv  increased 
in  value,  owing  partly  to  its  red.ucing  tne  number 
of  its  branches  and  concentrating  its  resources  at 
Oneida,  N.  Y. ,  and  Wallingford,  &>nn.,  and  partly 
to  its  establishing  some  mechanical  industries, 
which  proved  more  remimerative  than  farming 
and  gardening,  especially  that  of  animal-trap 
mantuacture,  under  the  supervision  of  one  of 
their  members,  whose  name  (Sewell  Newhouse)  is 
now  stamped  on  the  traps  everywhere  recognized 
as  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  members  01  the  community  gave  much  at- 
tention to  education,  and  besides  supporting  good 
home  .schools  sent  many  of  their  young  people  to 
college.  There  was  no  drunkenness,  no  tobacco- 
using,  no  profanity  among  the  members.  All 
lcin£  of  laoor  were  considered  alike  honorable 
and  shared  alike  by  all.  It  was  a  recognized 
principle  that  every  one  should  be  esteemed  ac- 
cording to  his  real  character,  and  to  this  end  their 
system  of  "mutual  criticism"  was  a  great  aid. 
This  consisted  in  plain  truth-telling  as  to  char- 
acter, acts,  and  influence — not  in  the  backbiting 
way  often  practised  in  ordinary  society,  but 
openly,  frankly,  face  to  face — "mutual"  tiecause 
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all  were  expected  to  participate  in  it  both  as 
critics  and  subjects.  It  was  regarded  as  an  in- 
dispensable means  of  improvement  and  of  good 
oroer  and  government  in  the  community. 

The  community  published  a  paper  setting 
forth  its  principles  and  life  from  the  year  of  its 
founding,  1848,  till  the  year  of  its  change  to  a 
joint-stock  company  thirty- two  years  later;  many 
handbooks  and  pamphlets,  and  a  few  larger 
works,  including  '  Home-Talks"  by  J.  H.  Noyes, 
and  his  "History  of  American  Socialisms."  The 
compendium  of  their  religious  doctrines,  "The 
Berean,"  was  published  at  Putney,  Vt. 

Mr.  Noyes  was  practically  leader  of  the  com- 
munity during  its  entire  career,  but  there  were 
department  managers,  committees,  and  a  business 
board  which  met  weekly,  in  which  every  member 
was  free  to  participate;  matters  of  special  im- 
portance were  referred  for  discussion  and  final 
action  to  the  family  meeting,  which  was  held 
every  evening  of  the  week  in  their  large  assembly 
hall,  where  every  one  had  a  voice  and  vote. 

Sociallv  the  members  were  imited  by  a  sjrstem 
of  compfex  marriage,  as  they  termed  it,  and 
which  tney  claimed  as  greatly  superior  to  mon- 
ogamy. Their  critics  thought  otherwise,  and 
sharply  censured  their  social  arrangements.  Mr. 
Noyes  in  defending  them  said: 

Marriage  »  permanent  union;  licentiousness  deals  in  tem- 
porary flirtations.  In  marriage,  conununinn  of  property 
goes  with  communism  of  persons.  In  licentiousness  love  is 
paid  for  as  hired  labor.  Marriage  nukes  a  man  responsible 
tor  the  consequences  of  his  acts  of  love  to  a  woman.  In 
licentiousness  a  man  imposes  on  a  woman  the  heavy  burdens 
of  maternity,  ruining  both  her  reputation  and  her  health, 
and   then  goes   his  way  without  responsibility.     Marriage 

Erovides  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  children, 
icentiousneas  ignores  children  as  nuisances,  and  leaves  them 
to  chance.  Now  in  rtsp*ct  to  rotry  on*  of  lluse  points  of 
difftmct  brdvMH  marriatt  atid  lictntiotatua  vw  stand  with 
marriat*.  Freedom  with  us  does  not  mean  freedom  to  love 
to-day  and  leave  to-morrow.  .  .  .  Our  communities  are 
famUus  as  distinctly  bounded  and  separated  from  promis- 
cuous society  as  oraiiutry  households.  The  tie  that  binds 
us  together  is  as  permanent  and  sacred,  to  say  the  least, 
as  that  of  marriage,  for  it  is  our  religion.  We  receive  no 
members  (except  by  deception  or  mistake)  who  do  not  give 
heart  and  hand  to  the  family  interest  for  life  and  forever. 
Community  of  property  extends  just  as  far  as  freedom  of 
love.  Every  man's  care  and  every  man's  dollar  of  the  com- 
mon property  is  pledged  for  the  maintenance  and  protection 
of  the  women  and  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  com- 
munity. .  .  .  Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  follow  our 
track  from  the  beginning  will  find  no  forsaken  women  or 
children  by  the  way.  In  this  respect  we  claim  to  be  in 
advance  of  marriage  and  common  civilisation.  .  .  .  We  are 
not  "free  lovers  "  in  any  sense  that  makes  love  less  binding  or 
responsible  than  it  is  m  marriage. 

The  community  won  the  esteem  of  its  neigh- 
bors, and  a  reputation  for  perfect  integrity  in  all 
matters  of  business,  and  for  many  years  was  a 
popular  resort  during  the  summer  months  for  ex- 
cursionists, as  many  as  i  ,500  visitors  having  been 
on  its  grotmds  in  a  single  day.  It  was  never 
popular  with  the  churches  because  of  its  radical 
religious  and  social  doctrines;  and  from  1873 
there  was  concerted  action  against  it  by  the 
Presbyterian  and  other  religious  bodies  in  cen- 
tral New  York,  which  culmmated  in  1879  in  a 
conference  at  Syracuse  mainly  composed  of  min- 
isters of  different  denominations  called  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  measures  for  its  suppression. 
This  was  a  difficult  task,  as  the  communists  had 
always  been  peaceable  subjects  of  civil  authority, 
and  claimed  that  their  practises  were  not  in  vio- 
lation of  any  state  law.  However,  the  ministers 
were  saved  the  trouble  and  expense  of  legal  pro- 
ceedings, as  Mr.  Noyes  on  the  20th  of  August  fol- 
k>wing  the  Syracuse  Conference  proposed  to  the 
commtmity  that  the  practise  of  complex  marriage 


be  £^ven  up,  "not  as  renouncing  belief  in  the 
principles  and  prospective  finality  of  that  in- 
stitution, but  in  deference  to  the  public  senti- 
ment which  is  evidently  rising  against  it";  and 
after  his  proposition  was  immediately  accepted, 
thus  removing  all  cause  of  complaint  on  the  part 
of  any  portion  of  the  general  public  against  the 
community.  Since  then  (1879)  ordinary  monog- 
amous marriage  has  prevailed  in  the  community, 
and  since  Nov.,  1880,  it  has  been  a  joint-stock 
corporation,  each  one's  interest  being  represented 
by  the  shares  of  stock  held  by  him.  The  organi- 
zation, however,  still  retains  many  features  of 
the  former  society,  such  as  common  grounds, 
common  library  and  reading-room,  common 
assembly-room,  laundry,  dining-room,  etc. 

The  corporation,  the  Oneida  Community,  Lim- 
ited, is  now  managied  by  a  board  of  eleven  direct- 
ors. Its  various  businesses — the  manufacture  of 
sewing  and  embroidery  silk,  silver-plated  ware, 
canned  goods,  animal  traps  and  chains — have 
been  largely  increased,  and  now  give  employ- 
ment to  many  hundreds  of  people.  The  princi- 
pal office  of  the  company,  its  large  unitary 
dwellings,  and  its  canning  works,  are  located  in 
Kenwood,  Madison  County;  its  silk-works  and 
hardware  factories  in  Vernon,  Oneida  Coimty; 
its  silver-plating  works  in  Niagara  Falls,  Niagara 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  it  has  also  a  hardware  factory 
in  Niagara  Falls,  Canada.  It  has  offices  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  other  large 
cities.  Beginning  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
with  a  capitalization  of  $600,000,  it  has  added 
$200,000  to  its  stock,  accumulated  a  surplus,  and 
paid  dividends  averaging  between  6  and  7  per 
cent  per  annum  on  its  stock.  The  prosperity  and 
harmonious  working  of  the  new  organization 
augur  well  for  its  perpetuity.  Wm.  A.  Hinds. 
Rbferencb:  See  article  Communisu. 

ORIPKO  FEDOR  MIKHAYLOVICH :  Russian 

memberof  the  Duma:  bom  1870.  Representative 
(Group  of  Soil)  from  Stavropol  Province.  Peasant 
of  Kuoan  Province;  self-educated.  Passed  with 
success  examinations  in  City  CoUepe.  Was  county 
clerk  in  Voznesyensk  (19  years  old).  Elected  by 
peasants. 

OPEN  OR  CLOSED  SHOP,  THE:  In  this  article 
an  attempt  is  made  to  present  in  a  concise  form 
the  arguments  most  commonly  advanced  by 
trade-unionists  in  justification  of  their  demands 
for  the  closed  or  unionized  shop,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  reasons  given  by  the  advocates  of 
the  open  shop  why  these  demands  should  not  be 
complied  with.  We  have  not  stated  our  own 
views,  but  give  a  compilation  of  the  views  of 
others. 

The  Closed  Shop 

"The  philosophy  of  the  closed  shop  is  based 
upon  the  belief  that  the  welfare  of  the  laboring 
cesses  is  bound  up  with  the  device  of  collective 
bargaining,  that  the  success  of  the  expedient  de- 
pends upon  its  universal  application,  and  that  no 
mdividual  workman  can  be  conceded  rights  that 
are  inconsistent  with  the  welfare  of  his  class." 

Advantages  of  Trade-unionism. — Without  at- 
tempting a  thorough  discussion  of  this  subject, 
we  present  the  following  summary  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  trade-unions  as  cited  in  recent 
discussions  of  the  closed  shop : 

The  labor  movement  implies  an  orderly  effort, 
not  only  to  wrest  concessions  from  the  employer. 
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but  also  to  sector  recognition  from  society.  It 
is  a  movement  which  seeks  to  change  the  present 
standards  hy  which  the  laborer's  share  in  pro- 
duction is  decided,  and  disputes  the  right  of  the 
employer  alone  to  determine  what  fair  treatment 
should  be.  It  aims  at  industrial  democracy  and 
is  in  harmony  with  the  world-wide  tendency  of 
the  times. 

The  great  consideration  is  to  permit  workmen 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  shop — to  have  some  con- 
trol over  the  conditions  of  employment. 

The  trade-unions  have  achieved  the  gradual 
and  steady  increase  of  wages  and  the  shortening 
of  the  working-day. 

Trade-unions  are  coming  to  be  reco^ized  by 
employers  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  mdustrial 
offer.  In  many  trades  in  Great  Britain  the  em- 
ployers prefer  to  make  terms  with  the  trade- 
unions  which  shall  apply  to  non-union  workmen 
as  well,  rather  than  to  make  terms  with  each  class 
separately.  It  is  coming  to  be  recognized  as  good 
policy  to  deal  with  the  same  form  of  organization 
and  more  and  more  to  make  that  organization 
responsible,  so  far  as  may  be,  for  meeting  the 
obligations  that  are  assumed  by  it  for  the  workers 
in  the  trade  it  represents. 

A  well-organized  union  enables  an  employer 
easily  to  obtain  efficient  workmen;  to  make  col- 
lective contracts,  which  are  more  satisfactory, 
cover  a  longer  term,  and  are  more  readily  fulfilled 
than  individual  contracts;  and  it  tends  toward 
conservatism,  and  thus  lessens  the  liability  of 
strikes. 

To  seek  to  destroy  unions  because  of  their  de- 
fects would  be  like  attempting  to  abolish  govern- 
ment because  of  its  abuses.  The  tuiions  with  all 
ttieir  faults  represent  a  forward  stride  of  the 
human  race.  They  cultivate  a  spirit  of  self- 
reliance  and  mutual  assistance  which  ought  to 
more  than  compensate  for  their  faults. 

As  the  imions  become  stronger  and  gain  in  ex- 
perience, they  tend  to  conservatism.  The  hard 
and  stem  conditions  confronting  them  can  be  re- 
lied upon  to  keep  them  within  bounds. 

Union  'and  Non-union  Employees. — The  rea- 
sons why  union  men  refuse  to  work  in  the  same 
shop  with  non-union  men,  and  which  are  at  the 
root  of  the  contention  for  the  closed  shop,  may  be 
summarized  as  follows: 

A  shop  with  union  and  non-union  men  is  like  a 
house  divided  against  itself.  There  is  a  constant 
attempt  to  organize  it  entirely;  an  incessant 
struggle  to  disorganize  it  completely. 

While  accepting  the  union  scale  of  wages  when 
work  is  plentiful,  the  non-unionist  will  immedi- 
ately lower  wages  as  soon  as  work  becomes  more 
difficult  to  obtain. 

It  is  easy  to  speak  of  the  open  shop  in  which 
the  employer  does  not  care  whether  his  men  are 
union  men  or  not.  _  But  the  union  cannot  ac- 
complish its  most  important  object  unless  the 
employer  deals  with  it  as  a  union.  The  employer 
cannot  be  made  to  enter  into  a  collective  bargain 
— and  without  the  collective  bargain  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  are  hardly  fixt  by  bargaining  at 
all — unless  the  union  comprizes  practically  all 
the  men  he  wishes  to  employ. 

Non-union  Workers. — Much  attention  is  given 
in  the  arguments  of  trade-unionists  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  men  who  do  not  join  the  unions,  with 
the  view  of  showing  that  much  sympathy  is  mis- 
placed when  bestowed  upon  these  workers  who, 
as  alleged,  are  deprived  ot  their  liberty  to  contract 
for  employment. 


_  Some  refuse  to  join  because  of  intolerable  con- 
ditions existing  in  a  union.  It  is  maintained, 
however,  that  when  such  conditions  exist,  the 
abuses  should  be  prevented  by  action  within 
rather  than  withotrt  or  against  the  organization. 

Another  reason  given  tor  not  joining  unions  is 
because  of  strong  but  mistaken  ideals  of  persons 
who  believe  in  individual  action,  in  the  right  of 
every  man  to  do  as  he  will,  no  matter  how  it 
may  affect  his  neighbor.  This  policy,  it  is  main- 
tained, is  not  practicable  in  a  civilized  commu- 
nity. 

Another  class  of  non-union  workers,  it  is  main- 
tained, consists  of  persons  who,  purely  through 
selfish  motives,  seek  to  share  all  the  advantages 
secured  by  the  sacrifices  of  the  trade-unionists 
without  bearing  any  of  the  burdens  or  incurring 
any  of  the  risks. 

Lastly,  there  is  said  to  be  a  class  of  professional 
strike-breakers.  These,  it  is  claimed,  are  either 
dishonorably  discharged  unionists  or  they  belong 
to  the  class  of  criminals,  idlers,  and  incompetents 
who  are  only  willing  to  work  or  to  make  a  pre- 
tense of  working  in  order  to  defeat  the  ends  of 
honest  workmen. 

The  Legal  Ri^ht. — It  is  contended  by  trade- 
unionists  that  m  their  action  for  securing  the 
closed  shop  they  are  doing  nothing  but  what  is 
lawful. 

As  free  citizens  the  wage-earners  have  the  right 
to  work  or  to  refuse  to  work,  to  make  certain  de- 
mands for  their  welfare,  and  to  strike  if  the  de- 
mands are  not  granted.  An  employee  has  the 
right  to  say  that  he  will  sell  his  labor  on  condi- 
tion that  he  is  not  to  work  with  obnoxious  per- 
sons. In  like  manner,  laborers  can  combine  to 
sell  their  labor  collectively  and  on  the  same 
terms.  They  do  not  deny  the  right  of  employ- 
ment to  non-unionists,  but  simply  refuse  to  work 
with  them. 

The  union  workmen  who  refuse  to  work  with 
non-unionists  do  not  say  in  so  many  words  that 
the  employer  shall  not  engage  non-union  work- 
men. The  dictum  of  the  trade-union  is  not 
equivalent  to  an  act  of  Congress  or  of  a  state  leg- 
islature prohibiting  employers  from  engaging  non- 
union men.  What  the  unionists  in  such  cases  do 
is  merely  to  stipulate  as  a  condition  that  they 
shall  not  be  obliged  to  work  with  men  who,  as 
non-unionists,  are  obnoxious,  just  as  they  shall 
not  be  obliged  to  work  in  a  dangerous  or  unsani- 
tary factory,  for  unduly  long  hours,  or  at  in- 
sumcient  wages. 

The  Moriu  Right. — ^The  trade-unionists  claim 
that  they  are  not  only  legally  but  also  morally 
justified  in  refusing  to  work  with  non-union  men. 

Society  makes  right  that  which  will  accom- 
plish the  most  good  for  its  members  as  a  body. 

If  it  is  wrong  to  ostracize  or  to  refuse  to  asso- 
ciate with  craftsmen  who  are  indifferent  to  their 
common  welfare,  then  it  is  equally  wrong  for 
professional  men  to  shun  others  of  their  calling 
accused  of  unprofessional  conduct,  and  it  is 
wrong  for  merchants  to  taboo  other  tradesmen 
who  disregard  the  ethics  of  their  business. 

In  modem  industry  working  men  do  not  act  as 
individuals  contracting  with  employers.  The 
workingman  of  to-day  belongs  to  a  group,  and, 
whether  he  will  or  not,  acts  with  his  group  and  is 
treated  like  others  of  his  g^up.  He  works  the 
time  worked  by  the  others,  receives  the  wages 
paid  the  others  of  his  class,  and  obeys  the  regula- 
tions made  for  his  group.  His  employer  does  not 
know  that  he  exists,  but  simply  knows  that  SO 
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many  hundreds  or  so  many  thousands  of  men  of 
his  type  are  employed  at  a  given  wa^^e,  for  a  given 
number  of  hours,  and  under  certam  given  con- 
ditions.    What  affects  one  of  his  class  affects  all. 

Just  as  the  individual  owes  a  duty  to  society,  so 
also,  tho  in  a  less  degree,  he  owes  a  duty  to  his 
class.  The  non-unionist  has  no  moral  right  to 
seek  his  own  temporary  advantage  at  the  expense 
of  the  permanent  interests  of  all  working  men. 

If  the  union  has  a  right  to  exist,  which  is  no 
longer  denied,  it  has  a  right  to  insist  on  those  con- 
ditions which  are  necessary  to  its  existence ;  and 
it  cannot  exist  if  non-union  men  are  permitted  to 
take  the  jobs  of  union  men. 

Thb  Open  Shop 

The  arguments  in  favor  of  the  open  shop  are 
based  upon  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  free- 
dom of  mdividual  contracts. 

Right  of  Individual  Contract. — In  a  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Superior  Court  of  Cook  County,  Illi- 
nois, it  was  held  that  agreements  for  the  closed 
shop  "would,  if  executed,  tend  to  create  a  mon- 
opoly in  favor  of  the  members  of  the  different 
unions,  to  the  exclusion  of  workmen  not  members 
of  such  unions,  and  are,  in  this  respect,  tmlaw- 
ful." 

The  law  of  morality  and  the  law  of  man  forbid 
any  citizen,  whether  he  be  laborer  or  capitalist,  to 
enforce  his  demands  by  the  oppression  of  others, 
by  a  denial  to  any  man  of  his  right  to  work  for 
whom  he  will,  and  for  what  he  will,  of  his  ri^ht  to 
hire  any  man  for  what  that  man  is  willing  to 
accept. 

The  freedom  of  action  is  legally  and,  it  is  prob- 
able, economically  a  matter  of  as  much  concern 
to  society  as  the  freedom  of  the  unionist  to  com- 
bine for  proper  piuposes. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  relegate  all  the  labor- 
ers in  a  trade  to  a  condition  or  status  determined 
by  a  combination  or  association  known  as  a  trade- 
union,  and  to  deny  the  advisability  of  ^rmitting 
a  worker  to  choose  freely  between  an  individual 
or  a  collective  contract,  we  must  insist  that  the 
compulsory  unionization  of  industry  is  econom- 
ically indefensible. 

The  conditions  under  which  a  man  shall  dispose 
of  his  labor  are  of  such  exceeding  importance  to 
society  that,  if  freedom  is  to  be  denied,  the  re- 
strictions imposed  should  be  determined  by  the 
government  and  not  by  any  other  agency.  Such 
regulations  should  be  just,  uniform,  and  certain; 
they  should  not  be  subject  to  the  ix>ssible  caprice, 
selfishness,  or  special  exigencies  of  a  labor  organ- 
ization. When  it  is  necessary  to  restrict  the  free- 
dom of  labor  or  capital  to  enter  any  industry,  the 
matter  becomes  the  subject  of  pubuc  concern  and 
public  regulation.  If  membership  in  a  labor  or- 
ganization is  to  be  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
right  of  securing  employment,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  government  to  control  the  constitution, 
policy,  and  management  of  such  associations  so 
far  as  may  be  requisite  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

Trade-unions  have  no  right  to  usurp  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  State  and  to  destroy  that  individual 
freedom  which  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  Amer- 
ican  life,  whether  it  be  religious,  political,  or  in- 
dustrial. 

If  unions  are  to  render  permanent  service  to 
the  laborers,  they  must  be  voluntary  organiza- 
tions. If  any  device  can  be  invented  by  em- 
ployers of  laborers  by  which  laborers  can  be  co- 
erced into  joining  or  kept  from  joining  labor- 


unions,  then  these  organizations  no  longer  repre- 
sent either  the  best  thought  or  the  best  interests  of 
the  laborers.  They  must  necessarily  soon  degen- 
erate into  mere  dictatorial  groups.  There  is  no 
principle  of  ethics,  economics,  or  equity  that  will 
make  the  coercion  of  laborers  by  laborers  any 
better  than  the  coercion  of  laborers  by  capitalists. 

Men  who,  as  victims  of  trade-union  despotism, 
are  forced  into  the  union,  would  prove  elements 
of  weakness  and  prepare  the  way  for  disintegra- 
tion. 

Danger  of  Trade-union  Power. — An  imp>ortant 
argument  a^nst  acceding  to  the  demands  of 
trade-unionists  for  the  closed  shop  is  the  danger 
involved  in  granting  too  much  power  to  the  labor 
organizations. 

It  is  contended  that  it  would  be  highly  dan- 
gerous to  allow  a  permanent  and  all-inclusive  or- 
ganization of  laborers  to  control  such  matters  as 
admission  to  a  trade,  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery,  and  the  rate  of  wages ;  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  a  trade-tmion  should  always  be  kept 
upon  its  good  behavior  by  the  knowledge  that  an 
unreasonable  or  nelfish  policy  will  drive  both  em- 
ployers and  the  public  to  seek  relief  by  appealing 
to  the  non-union  man. 

Injury  to  Business. — It  is  claimed  that  the 
open  shop  is  necessary  in  order  to  preserve  the 
lioerty  and  protect  the  rights  of  employers.  The 
closed  shop  means  that  none  but  imion  men  shall 
be  employed ;  that  the  foreman  shall  be  acceptable 
to  the  imion  and,  therefore,  presumably  a  member 
of  it;  that  the  rules  of  the  workshop  shall  be 
made  by  the  unions ;  and  it  is  claimed  that  all  this 
practically  takes  the  management  of  t^  business 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  employers  and  places  it 
with  those  who  lack  business  responsibility.  The 
nten  who  have  put  their  capital  into  the  business 
can  no  longer  control  their  own  property,  but  are 
practically  compelled  to  turn  it  over  to  the  man- 
agement of  an  organization  which  deems  its  own 
interests  in  conflict  with  those  of  the  capitalists. 

The  closed  shop  would,  it  is  claimed,  be  in- 
jurious to  business  and  thus  disastrous  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  society; 

By  imposing  on  'a  shop  where  there  is  no  dis- 
satisfaction, the  liability  of  a  sympathetic  strike, 
or  of  a  strike  growing  out  of  a  quarrel  with  some 
other  union ; 

By  taking  the  management  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  employers  who  have  the  greatest  stake  in  the 
business,  and  thus  inviting  failure ; 

By  destroying  all  competition  between  good 
and  poor  workmen,  and  thus  lowering  the  stand- 
ard of  skill  and  resulting  in  an  inferior  product; 

By  destroying  all  competition  between  union 
and  non-union  men  and  enabling  the  unions  to 
force  wages  up  to  a  point  which  the  business  could 
not  stand;  and,  with  a  higher  price  for  a  poorer 
product,  a  closed  shop  could  not  compete  with 
establishments  not  so  handicapped.  (See  Union- 
ist and  Non-Unionist.) 

Rkfbkbncbs:    Paptrs  on  Tradt-Unions.    Publications  of  the 
American  Economic  Association.     Third  series.     Vol.  iv.. 


No.  I.  Feb.,  1903;  Employrrs  and  Emfloyts.  Full  text 
of  the  addresses  before  the  National  Convention  of  Bm- 
ployera  and  Employees,  held  at  Minneapolis,  Sept.,  iM>. 
Public  Policy.  Chicago;  John  Mitchell,  Or^anutd  Lmor, 
American  Book  and  Bible  House,  Philadelphia,  1003;  C.  J. 
Bullock,  Th*  Clostd  Shop,  in  the  Atlantic  MonOUy,  Oct., 
1904;  H.  L.  Nelson,  Industrial  Lib*rty  not  Industnal  Ah- 
arcky,  in  the  North  Amtrican  Rtvttw,  April,  1904;  John  Bas- 
com,  Th*  Right  to  Labor,  in  the  Qnattnly  Journal  of  Eco- 
nomics, Alls.,  1904;  Union  vs.  Ih*  Optn  Shop,  in  Gunton's 
Magaitnt.Aug.,  1903:  Nni  Phases  on  ih*  Labor  Conflict,  in 
Gunton's  Magannt,  Jan.,  1904 :  Th*  Non-Union  Man  and 
ik*Seab.inthtKtvi*wofRm*ws,Ftb.,  1903;  W.B.  WalUnc, 
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Optn  Shop  th*  DestruetioH  9/  tiu  Unions,  in  the  Indtpmdtnt, 
May  ij,  1904;  P.  K.  Foster,  Has  Ih*  Non-UmoHtst  a  Right 
to  Work  How,  Wh4n,  and  Whtr*  He  Phasn  1  in  the  Anuriean 
Ftdorationist,  Jan.,  1904:  ThoOeen  Shops,  in  the  Amtriean 
Fodtralionist^  March.  190J1;  B.  A.  MofTett,  Th*  Optn  Shops, 
in  the  Anuncan  Ftdtrationist,  March.  1004:  C.  W.  Post, 
Mak*  the  Change  Norn:  An  Open  Shop  or  None,  in  the  Amer- 
ican Industries,  Dec.  I,  X904. 

GusTAVos  A.  Webbr. 

OPIUM  TRAFFIC,  THE:  Opium  was  known 
to  the  ancients  as  a'  stimulant.  Tlieoplirastus, 
Dioskorides,  and  Pliny  describe  its  culture  and 
properties.  It  is  alleged  even  that  it  was  known 
in  Homer's  time.  Sanskrit  has  no  term  for  it, 
altho  other  Oriental  languages  contain  names 
derived  from  the  Greek.  The  Arabs  introduced 
opium  into  Europe  and  East  India  in  the  six- 
teenth century.  Persia  is  said  to  have  used  it  first 
as  an  intoxicant.  China  used  it  for  this  purpose 
about  1650.  The  East  India  Company  monop- 
olized its  production  and  traffic.  The  Chinese 
Government  prohibited  the  importation  of 
opium  in  i8ao;  it  was,  however,  extensively 
smuggled  into  China.  This  led  to  the  Opium 
War  between  China  and  England  which  ended 
1842,  and  to  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  (1858)  in 
which  England  forced  China  to  admit  opium.  In 
1876  some  new  regulations  were  made.  About 
1850  opium  began  to  be  used  in  England  and  the 
United  States  as  an  intoxicant,  and  opium-dens 
exist  in  nearly  all  large  cities  of  these  cotmtries. 
Lately  a  campaign  against  its  use  has  been  carried 
on,  particularly  in  England.  The  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment, too,  has  taken  energetic  measures  to 
exclude  foreign  opium  and  to  suppress  its  pro- 
duction within  China  (Nov.,  1906).  There  are 
supposed  to  be  60,000,000  regular  opium  smokers 
and  eaters  who  consume  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  output;  but  one  half  of  the  total  population  is 
said  to  De  more  or  less  addicted  to  its  use. 

Statistics. — China's  crop  of  poppy  is  estimated 
at  20,000  to  30,000  boxes  per  annum  (since  1853) ; 
East  India  produced  (1873-74)  6,358,495  kilo- 
grams of  opium,  6,144,132  of  which  were  imported 
into  China.  Asia  Minor  produces  300,000  kilo- 
grams annually.  India's  revenue  from  opium 
was,  in  1900-1,  $24,633,280;  in  1901-2,  $20,804,- 
800;  in  1905-6,  $26,344,240;  and  in  1906-7, 
$23,189,120.  That  of  China  on  native  opium, 
1900-1,  $1,595,780;  1005-6,  $576,000,  and  on 
imported,  $3,600,000.  In  1880  the  opium  revenue 
of  India  represented  14  per  cent  of  the  aggregate; 
in  1906  only  7  per  cent. 

These  figures  prove  that  England  has  been  the 
greatest  sinner  in  regard  to  the  opium  traffic. 
The  Chinese  Government  has  made  protests 
against  its  importation,  because  they  have  recog- 
mzed  its  pernicious  effects  upon  Chinese  subjecte. 
The  Turks  look  upon  an  opium-eater  or  smoker 
with  contempt.  These  attitudes  show  that  the 
Orientals  know  how  baneful  the  use  of  opium  is, 
both  on  the  physique,  mind,  and  morals.  There 
has,  however,  always  existed  an  influential  party 
in  England  protesting  against  this  traffic  by  the 
Indian  Government,  and  the  agitation  is  t>egin- 
ning  to  bear  fruit,  as  the  decrease  in  the  revenue 
shows. 

OSTROOORSEI,   MOYSEY   YAKOVLEVICH: 

Russian  member  of  the  Duma;  bom  in  1852;  a 
Jew;  representative  (Constitutional  Democrat) 
from  Grodno  Province  to  the  first  Duma;  grad- 
uate of  the  Law  School  of  St.  Petersburg  Uni- 
versity, he  was  for  a  time  student  of  the  Paris 
School  of  Philosophy  and  Political  Science,  and 


served  in  the  Legislative  Department  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Justice.  He  is  the  author  of  several 
judicial  works. 

OVERBERGH,  CTRIL  VON:  Belgian  econo- 
mist; bom  in  Brussels,  1866,  he  studied  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  in  Germany, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  England.  Was  made 
commissioner  to  the  king  in  the  precinct  of 
Courtroi  and  professor  of  sociology  at  Louvain; 
chief  of  cabinet  of  Ministry  of  Justice  in  Brussels 
1893 ;  chief  of  Cabinet  of  Ministry  of  the  Interior 
and  Public  Instruction  in  1895;  general  direct- 
or of  stiperior  learning  of  science  and  letters  in 
1900.  Founded  in  1901  the  Society  of  Sociology 
in  Belgium  and  became  its  permanent  president. 
Is  president  of  the  Belgium  Society  of  Social 
Economy  at  Brussels  and  numerous  other  scien- 
tific societies.'  Author  of  "La  r^orme  de  la 
bienfaisance "  (1900);  "Les  courants  socialo- 
gique  du  XIX  si^cle"  (1900);  "Le  Materialism 
historique  de  Karl  Marx"  (1903);  "La  classe 
sociale  '  (i9°4)-  Address:  loa  Cbaussdes  de 
Vleurgat,  Brussels. 

OVERCROWDnrO :  We  consider  in  this  ar- 
ticle the  facts  as  to  the  overcrowding  of  large 
cities.  (For  the  methods  of  dealing  with  the 
problem,  see  Garden  Cities;  Housing;  Model 

VILLAGES.) 

The  problem  of  overcrowding  is  not  identical 
with  that  of  the  tenement  question  (see  Tene- 
ments), for  there  maybe  serious  overcrowding 
where  there  are  no  tenements  (large  buildings 
crowded  with  families  of  the  poorer  classes). 
London  has  few  large  tenements  yet  most  serious 
overcrowding ;  Chicago,  compared  with  New  York, 
has  been  said  to  have  no  tenement-house  prob- 
lem, yet  the  Chicago  City  Homes  Association  in 
the  winter  of  1 900-1  found  some  areas  very 
densely  crowded.  One  seventh  of  one  acre  had 
a  ratio  of  900  to  the  acre.  Double-deckers  were 
on  the  increase,  and  there  were  then  almost  100 
within  a  limited  field  of  investigation. 

The  overtrowding  in  New  York  is,  however, 
probably  the  most  serious  in  the  world,  because 
Nevf  York  City  has  both  overcrowding  and  the 
tenement  evil,  too,  and  both  in  the  worst  forms. 
(See  Tenements.)  Certain  portions  of  New 
York  City  are  the  most  densely  populated  spots 
in  the  world.  The  following  table  from  the  cen- 
sus for  1900  gives  the  general  situation  in  the 
more  crowded  cities  of  the  United  States. 

The  census  says: 

The  city  of  New  Yorlc  aa  now  constituted  has,  according 
to  the  census  1^  1900,  349,991  dwelling-places,  containing 
an  aggregate  population  ot  3,437,903.  Ol  the  wnole  number 
of  dwelling-places  in  the  aty  in  1900,  95,433.  or  38.9  per 
cent,  contain  from  9  to  6  persons;  60,679.  or  94.9  per  cent, 
contain  from  7  to  10  persons,  and  89,654,  or  35.9  per  cent, 
contain  1 1  persons  or  more,  leaving  4,139,  or  1.7  per  cent, 
for  dwellings  containing  only  i  person.  In  Hannattan  ana 
Bronx  boroughs — equivalent  to  New  York  City  as  it  ex- 
isted in  189a — more  than  one  half  of  all  the  dwelhngs  contain 
It  persons  or  more,  while  in  Brooklyn  borough — equivalent 
to  Brooklyn  city  in  1890 — this  number  of  persons  is  con- 
tained in  more  tnan  three  tenths  of  all  the  dwellings  in  that 
borough  in  1900.  These  proportions  for  New  Yow  City  as 
now  constituted  can  be  compared  with  similar  proportioni 
for  Philadelphia,  which  has  about  nine  tenths  as  many 
dwelling-places  housing  less  than  two  fifths  the  amount  of 
population,  and  with  Chicago,  where  nearly  four  lifths  as 
many  dwelling  places  house  about  one  half  as  much  popula- 
tion. In  Philadelphia  by  far  the  largest  proportion  at  the 
dwellings — 73,8  per  cent — contain  from  9  to  6  persons  each, 
as  compared  with  91.4  per  cent  for  those  with  from  7  to  10 
persons,  and  only  4.9  per  cent  for  those  with  xx  or  more 
persons.  Of  all  the  dwellings  in  Chicago  in  1900  about  one 
iouith^ss.8  per  cent — contain  11  persons  or  more,  44.1  per 
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Pb>  OHT  or  POPULATIOH  IN  DWBU/- 
UI08   WITH — 

Cmu 

I  to  le 
persons 

II  to  15 
persons 

16  to  90 
penons 

3  1  per- 
sons and 
over 

1900 

1890 

1900 

1890 

1900 

189a 

1900 

14.6 

16.1 
30.6 
25-1 

14.0 

S4'4 
72.6 

16.9 

1890 

Boston,  Mass 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 
FaU  River,  Mass. . . 

New  York.!?:  y;:: 

Manhattan    and 
Bronx  boroushs' 
Brooklyn      bor- 

oagh» 

Worcester,  Mass. . . 

48.9 
55.6 
3».9 
SO.o 
5$. 7 
>6.7 

13.9 

40.0 
45a 

50.8 
48.5 

60. e 

16. s 
43. J 

>i.6 
18. J 
si.S 
IS. 6 
20.6 
II.  I 

7.3 
>4.8 

M.8 

'"•1 
17.8 

ti'.i 

JO. 5 

8.8 
19.0 

II. 1 
II. 6 
10. 0 
150 
9-3 

?:i 

6.2 

II.  I 
•31 

II.  I 

IS.  I 

II. 8 

10.3 
9-3 

8.0 
la.o 

\l:t 

21. 9 

i'i'.'s 
10.  s 

66.7 
25.7 

*  New  York  City  in  1890. 
'  Brooklyn  city  in  1890. 

cent  from  9  to  6  penons,  and  >8.6  per  cent  from  7  to  le  per^ 
sons.  Consideicd  with  respect  to  population,  the  differences 
are  even  more  si^ficant.  New  York  City  has  veiy  nearly 
three  fourths  of  its  population  in  1900  living  in  dwellings 
containing  11  or  more  persons,  as  against  not  much  more 
than  one  half  for  Chicago  and  not  much  more  than  one 
eighth  for  Philadelphia.  The  proportion  of  the  population 
—86. 1  per  cent — contained  in  dwellings  with  1 1  or  more  per- 
sons in  Manhattan  and  Bronx  boroughs,  is  very  much  larger 
than  in  Brooklyn  borough,  where  it  is  60  per  cent,  or  in  we 
remainder  of  the  greater  city,  where  it  is  between  so  and  s6 
per  cent.  Boston  has  very  nearly  one  half  of  its  population 
contained  in  dwellings  with  1 1  or  mora  persons,  but  in  Pall 
River  and  Worcester,  in  the  same  state,  the  proportions  are 
even  larger,  this  class  of  dwellings  containing  67.1  per  cent 
of  the  population  of  Pall  River  and  54.8  per  cent  oi  that  of 
Worcester.  One  half  of  the  population  of  Jersey  City  is 
contained  in  dwellings  with  11  penons  or  more,  and  the 
proportions  in  Cincinnati  and  Newark — 44.4  and  44.J  per 
cent  respectively — are  very  nearlv  as  large. 

New  York  City  has  considerably  more  than  one  half  of  ita 
population  in  awellings  contaimng  over  20  persons,  and 
Manhattan  and  Bronx  boroughs  have  very  nearly  three 
fourths  of  their  entire  population  in  such  dwellina. 

More  than  three  tenths  of  the  population  ot  Brooklyn 
borough  and  of  FaU  River  and  one  fourth  of  the  population 
of  Jeraey  City  are  also  contained  in  dwellings  with  more 
than  20  occupants. 

Yet  this  does  not  adetjuately  p>resent  the  situa- 
tion because  it  gives  no  information  as  to  the  size 
of  the  dwellings.  This,  however,  has  been  done 
for  New  York  City  by  the  investigations  of  the 
New  York  Federation  of  Churches  (q.  v.),  using 
also  census  returns.  It  gives  the  following  re- 
sults for  the  various  boroughs : 


Manhattan 

Bronx. 

Brooklyn. . 

Queens 

Richmond. 


Acres 


14,110 
s6,oi7 
49,608 
82,883 
36,600 


209,918 


Popula- 
tion 


2,113,380 
271.630 

1,358,686 
198,240 
78,846 


4.013.781 


Density 
per  acre 


149 
10 

98 


•9 


This  is  for  the  whole  city,  including  the  por- 
tions not  yet  built  up.  For  certain  districts, 
however,  the  Bulletin  of  the  Federation  for  April, 
1906,  gives  the  following  table: 

The  following  are  the  populations,  in  190^  and  lyoo,  of  the 
assembly  districts  of  Manhattan  Island,  with  their  gains  of 
popolatioa.  and  their  comparative  density  in  1905  and  in 
tgeos 


Ambmblt  District 


East    Side,    south    of 
Fourteenth  Street 

s 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 


Population 


X900 


52,768 
76.852 
64,286 
72,195 
65.785 
72,897 
54.847 
73.834 


533.394 


Bast    Side,    north    of 

Fourteenth  street: 
18 


94. 
96. 
28. 
30. 

J2. 

33- 
34. 


Fifth  Avenue  districU: 


25. 

27. 
29- 
31- 


West  Side: 


3- 
7- 
9- 
II. 
13. 
IS- 
17- 
>9- 
21. 
93. 


1905 


58.448 
90,941 
73.964 
71.241 
74.330 
74.449 
65.392 
94,2 10 


602,975 


45.197 

42,596 

48.796 

51.209 

56.882 

46.12, 

58,791 

80.379 

58.119 
38.296 


526,318 


37.951 
36,800 
36.984 
5 1.674 
78,013 


241,422 


25.959 
47.29s 
41.979 
42.361 
41.947 
37.579 
38,911 
40,97S 
6s,09S 
89,050 
78,585 


48,739 
44.392 
51,762 
60,161 
60,108 
51.842 
61.696 
105.156 
70,696 
43.743 


598.295 


38.613 
39.72  I 
34,952 
59.431 
103.69 1 


269,408 


94,030 
59.041 
49.246 
47.057 
33.990 
40.879 
40.994 
44.898 
77.903 
113,809 
107,168 


548,959  639,015  83,056  78.2 


5,680 

14.089 

0,678 

'884 

8.545 

1. 552 

10,545 

90,376 


Population 
per  acre 


1900    190S 


69,581 


3.519 

1.7.  ■ 
9.91 
8,959 
3.226 
5,71] 
2.96J 
'4.777 
■  2.584 
5.447 


71.977 


662 
2,921 
'2,032 

757 
9S.678 


27,986 


'1,999 

11.746 

967 

4,696 

'7.257 

3.307 

2.083 

3.923 

12,878 

24.759 

28,583 


153-8 
462.9 
345-6 

735-9 
S77-0 
455-6 


170.4 
547-8 
397-6 
727-9 
652.0 
465.3 


340.6  406. 

447-4|S70-9 

382.9432.8 


206 
238 
'37 
172. 
262 
351. 
180. 
183. 
183- 


191 -5 

229.0 
223.8 
147 -I 
253-9 
277-8 
266.9 
140.3 
150.9 
137.7 


185.7  211. 1 


'i?* 


8a. o    86.3 

8s-2|  80.5 

44-8,   45-4 

165.9  220.6 


86. 4I  96.4 


49 
20s 
141 

160 
212 
199 
313 
181 
108 
83 
23 


46.9 
256.7 
142.9 
178.9 
170.0 
319.7 
330. 5 
198.6 
129.8 
106.5 

33-4 


90.9 


>Ln». 

The  increase  south  of  Fourteenth  Street  since  1900  has 
been  80,327  persons,  a  larger  increase  than  in  any  other 
section  of  Manhattan  or  Bronx. 

In  1855  there  were  417,476  persons  south  of  Fourteenth 
Street.  There  has,  therefore,  been  an  increase  of  69,886 
in  each  of  the  five  decades  since  that  time,  but  the  increase 
in  the  last  five  yean  alone  has  been  80,397  persons.  .  .  . 

If  the  remainder  of  New  York  were  peopled  as 
densely  as  the  lower  East  Side  of  Manhattan  it 
could  contain  the  whole  population  of  the  United 
States,  continental  and  insular,  as  in  1900,  plus 
almost  the  whole  population  of  Canada. 

Certain  blocks,  however,  have  a  much  higher 
density  than  this.  According  to  an  article  by 
Mr.  Fmley  in  the  Federation's  BuUetin  (No.  4, 
1906),  there  are  fifty-one  blocks  in  Manhattan 
with  populations  of  over  3,000  inhabitants  each. 
One  block  on  the  West  Side  has  a  population  of 
6,173,  a°d  *  density  of  1,145  Per  acre.  Several 
smaller  blocks,  mainly  on  the  East  Side,  with 
smaller  populations  have  still   higher  densities. 

In  no  other  cities  in  the  U.  S.  does  such  over- 
crowding exist.  Yet  other  cities  have  conditions 
bad  enough.  _  According  to  an  investigation  of 
certain  districts  of  Chicago,  made  in  1905  (re- 
ported in  Charities,  Jan.  6,  1906),  and  compared 
with  an  investigation  of  the  same  in  1900,  there 
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Following  is  the  list  of  twelve  blocks  with  densities  of  over 
i.ioe  to  theacie: 


Block  Boundaries 

Dbmsity 

190S 

1900 

1.458 
1.4" 
1.301 
1.191 

'■"} 
1,118 

1.103 
1.171 
1,163 

i!io8 
1.004 

1,000 

Ponyth-Eut  Houston-Chrystie-Stanton 

1.113 
8tS 

Rivinfftoa-Sheriff-Stanton-WiUett 

1.144 

Rivington-Wlllett-Stantoa-Pstt 

1.190 

980 

West  Sixty-fint  Street-Amsterdam  Avenue- 
West  Sixty-second  Street- West  End  Avenue 

EIi«»both-E»st  Houston-Mott-Prince 

East    Second    Street-Avenue   C-East    Third 

S53 

1,01s 

900 

has  been  little  or  no  improvement.  There  were 
found  87  city  lots  wholly  built  over,  144  more  lots 
po-ioo  per  cent  built  over.  There  were  730  rear 
Duildin^  occupied  by  3,545  persons;  983  rooms 
were  "dark,  very  dark,  or  dark  and  gloomy"; 
4,845  persons,  of  whom  2.652  were  children,  lived 
in  basements  or  cellars.  There  were  161  bath- 
tubs for  1,598  houses  and  a  1,61 3  people.  Gar- 
bage was  uncollected  or  dumped  in  the  yards. 

After  Chicago,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  Jersey 
City  have  the  most  overcrowding,  tho  in  propor- 
tion to  their  size,  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  Fall  River 
and  Holyoke,  Mass.,  have  worse  conditions.  The 
following  table  from  the  census  gives  the  general 
situation : 


CiTT 


Baltimore,  Md. . . 

Boston,  Uius 

Buffalo,  N.Y.... 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. . 
Columbus,  Ohio. . 

Denver,  Col 

Detroit.  Hich.... 
Pall  River.  Mass. 
Hartford,  Conn. . 
Hoboken,  N.J... 
Holyoke,  Mass. . . 
JerseyCity,  N.  J. 
lOtnsas  City,  Ho. 
Ixniisville.  Ky. . . , 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Hinneapoltt,  Minn .... 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Orleans.  La 

New  York,  N.Y 

Manhattan  and  Bronx 
boroughs 

Brooklyn  borough . . . 

Oueens  borough 

Kicfamond  borough , . 

Omaha,  Neb 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

PitUbuig,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Francisco.  Cal 

Washington.  D.  C 


Popula- 
tion 


So8,i 
S6e.i 


3S1.387 

1,698,575 

315,901 

381,768 

115,560 

133.859 

185.704 

104,863 

79.850 

S9.364 

4S.711 

106,433 

163.751 

104,731 

185,31s 

101,718 

146,070 

187,104 

3.43?,101 

1,050,600 
1,166.581 

151,999 

67.011 

101,555 

1.193.697 

311,616 

575.138 
163,065 
341.781 
178,718 


Dwell- 
ings 


89,441 
66,481 
49.914 
193.895 
40.634 
63.105 
14.119 
17.100 
51,046 

9.S09 

9.6 

4,1 

4.111 
13.617 
18,017 
34,655 
45,809 
31.836 
30.397 
51,988 
149.991 

100.547 
113.971 
14.111 
11.151 
18,017 
141.589 
50,104 
81,160 
14.681 
53.313 
49.385 


Fami- 
lies 


105.584 

"7.144 
73.631 

359.960 
74.536 
81.519 
17,581 
30,936 
60,505 
11,017 
17,131 
13,431 
8,936 
44.760 
36.496 
44.911 
59.806 
41.536 
54.654 
61,775 

735,611 

433,953 

155,811 
31,111 
13,716 
10,713 

165,880 
63.959 

113.719 
30.919 
71.697 
56.678 


k 


Hi 

ft 


1^- 


5-7 
8.4 
7.1 
8.8 
8.0 
6.0 
5.1 
4.9 
5.5 
11.0 
8.1 
14.1 
10.9 
8.7 
S.8 

6.1 
6.4 

8.1 

34 

IJ.7 

ie.4 
10.1 
6.3 
6.0 
5.7 
5.4 
6.3 
7.0 
6.6 
6.4 
S.6 


The  totals  for  the  160  cities  of  continental  U.  S.  having  at 
least  15,000  inhabitants  are  a*  follows:  Total  population, 
19,7 18,3 11;  total  dwellings,  1,884,611;  total  families,  4,1 17,644; 

Erivate  families — number  4,137,179,  population  18,631,437; 
tmilies  not  private,  80,365.     Avetage  number  of  persons  to 
a  dwelling,  6.8;  family,  4.7;  private  family,  4.5. 


Europe 


For  Great  Britain,  see  special  article.  Housing 
IN  Great  Britain. 

In  Germany,  overcrowding  has  long  been  a 
pressing  question.  (See  Housing.)  In  189X 
Berlin  had  367,000  families  in  31,600  buildings,  or 
an  average  of  17  families  imder  one  roof,  not  one 
family  in  600  having  a  house  of  their  own.  The 
cellar  dwellings  in  Germany  ranged  from  6)  per 
cent  of  the  population  in  Hamburg  to  7!-  in  Ber- 
lin. In  Breslau,  Dresden,  and  Ma£[debtu;^,  nearly 
half  the  population  lived  in  dwellmgs  with  only 
one  room  and  a  small  half  room  or  closet,  without 
ventilation  or  light.  Since  then,  and  especially 
recently,  considerable  effort  has  been  maoe  to  re- 
lieve the- situation.  Yet  a  report  on  the  condi- 
tions in  Prussia  in  1900  foimd  that  in  many 
towns  from  10  to  30  per  cent  of  the  dwellings,  with 
either  no  beatable  room  or  only  one,  lodged  on  an 
average  6  or  more  persons,  the  average  at  Halle 
being  30.30  per  cent.  Barmen  33.35,  ^nd  Posen 
(the  highest)  24.07.  German  cities  are,  moreover, 
gTowin|[  in  population,  so  that  the  demand  for 
houses  is  great  and  rents  hi^h.  A  dwelling  with 
one  beatable  room  in  Berlm  rents  for  $58  per 
year,  and  even  one  in  a  cellar  for  $49 ;  on  the  fifth 
or  higher  stories  or  attics  for  over  $48.  Even  in 
small  towns;  like  Mayence,  one  room  rents  for 
$33.50  per  year.  In  Germany,  too,  as  in  Great 
Britain,  there  is  great  scarcity  of  proper  housing 
in  even  the  rural  districts,  resulting  in  overcrowed 
ing,  promiscuity,  and  other  evils. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  important  recent  con- 
tribution to  international  comparisons  in  over- 
crowding is  Dr.  Arthur  Shadwell's  "Industrial 
Efficiency"  (1906),  vol.  ii.,chap.  xi.  Hegivesthe 
following  interesting  table : 


Avaaxoa  Nuubck  or  Paasoxs 


London 

Manchester. . 
Birmingham 

Leeds 

Sheffield.... 
Bradford.... 

Bolton 

Oldham 

Halifax 

Wolverhampton 


Berlin 46.6 

Breslau 39.1 

Leipzig 17.0 

Druden 17,5 

Hanover 10.1 

Dusaeldoff . . .  19.4 
Chemnitz....  19.  i 
Elberfeld....  18.7 

Barmen 18.0 

Essen 18.6 
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New  York... 

Chicago 

PhiladelphU 


Boston 
Pittsburg. . 
Providenoe. 

Fan  River. 

Lowell 6.9 

Lawrenoe. ...    7.7 
New  Bedford.    7.1 


13.7 
8.S 
5.4 
8.4 
6.J 
7.0 

11.0 


But  obviously  these  figures  imply  different 
kinds  of  bouses.  John  Bums,  before  the  National 
Housing  Congress  of  1907,  spoke  of  New  York 
as  where  people  Uve  in  tenements;  Berlin,  where 
people  live  in  barracks;  and  London,  where  Uk/ 
live  in  houses. 

When  it  comes,  however,  to  the  number  of 
persons  to  a  room,  Germany  still  shows  very  much 
the  worst  general  conditions,  tho  a  few  places  in 
the  U.  S.  are  much  worse.  Two  persons  to  a 
room  has  been  the  official  standard  adopted  in 
England,  and  anything  beyond  this  is  called 
"overcrowding."  Dr,  Shaidwell  finds  in  Eng- 
land in  1 90 1  only  8.3  per  cent  of  the  people  over- 
crowded by  this  standard:  5.8  per  cent  in  rural 
and  8.g  per  cent  in  urban  districts.  In  the  U.  S. 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  (see  above)  reports  for 
1903  a  general  average  for  the  U.  S.  of  1.04 
room  per  individual.  In  Germany  the  Reicks- 
Arbeiisblati  (March,  1905)  re]x>rted  for  908  house- 
holds an  average  of  3.03  persons  to  a  room.  But 
Berlin  is  exceptionally  overcrowded,  and  this  was 
tindoubtedly  among  the  poor.  Still  Dr.  Shad- 
well  finds  in  Germany  "a  real  house  famine," 
while  in  England  and  America  there  is  not,  save  in 
specially  congested  localities.     Apart  from  over- 
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crowding,  however,  he  finds  insanitary  housing 
much  less  common  in  Germany  than  in  England. 
Of  Germany  he  says:  "The  home  is  rarely  neg- 
tected;  inadequate  it  may  be  in  size,  but  it  is  kept 
clean  and  decent,  as  are  the  children."  Of  Eng- 
land he  says:  "We  have  a  class,  diminishing  but 
/  still  pretty  large,  which  turns  any  quarter  that  it 
inhaoits  into  a  slum.  .  .  .  Our  public  sanitation 
is  on  a  higher  level  than  that  oi  any  other  land, 
but  nowhere  have  I  seen  people  so  dirty  in  their 
persons  and  living  in  the  midst  of  such  voluntary 
dirt  as  in  this  country."  Of  the  U.  S.  he  says: 
"The  older  and  larger  towns  have  their  full  share 
of  dirt,  darkness,  and  dilapidation,  but  I  have 
been  struck  by  the  comparative  absence  of  slums 
in  manufacturing  towns  of  medium  size." 
RBrBRBKca:  See  Housmo. 

OVERPRODUCnOH  is  defined  by  the  ma- 
jority report  of  the  English  Commission  on  the 
Depression  of  Trade  and  Industry  as  "the  pro- 
duction of  commodities,  or  even  the  existence  of 
a  capacity  for  production,  at  a  time  when  the  de- 
mand is  not  sufiiciently  brisk  to  maintain  a  re- 
mtmerative  price  to  the  producer."  The  report 
affirms  that  "such  an  overproduction  has  b^Ma 
one  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  course  of 
trade  durine  recent  years,  and  that  the  depression 
under  which  we  are  now  suffering  may  be  par- 
tially explained  by  this  fact."  The  minority  re- 
port lays  still  more  emphasis  upon  "systematic 
overproduction,"  and  says  that  the  demand  for 
commodities  does  not  increase  at  the  same  rate  as 
formerly,  and  that  our  capacity  for  production 
is  consequently  in  excess  of  our  home  and  ex- 
port demand,  and  could,  moreover,  be  consid- 
erably increased,  at  short  notice,  by  the  fuller 
employment  of  labor  and  appliances  now  par- 
tially idle."  Similarly  says  Mr.  Carroll  D. 
Wright  in  his  "  Report  on  Industrial  Depres- 
sions "  (Washington,  1886,  p.  8g) :  "So  far  as  the 
factories  and  the  operatives  of  the  countries 
concerned  are  to  be  taken  into  consideration  (Eng- 
land, the  United  States,  France,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many), there  does  exist  a  positive  and  emphatic 
overproduction,  and  the  overproduction  could 
not  exist  without  the  introduction  of  power 
machinery  at  a  rate  greater  than  the  constiming 
power  of  the  nations  involved  and  of  those  de- 
pendent upon  them  demands;  in  other  words,  the 
overproduction  of  power  machinery 

Orthedoz  logically  results  in  the  overproduc- 
y^^  tion  of  goods  made  with  the  aid  of 
such  machinery,  and  this  represents 
the  condition  of  those  countries  de- 
pendent largely  upon  mechanical  industries  for 
their  prosperity.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  in 
numerous  essays,  and  Mr.  David  A.  Wells,  in  his 
"Recent  Economic  Changes,"  argues  the  same 

WSJV. 

In  Europe  Lord  Playfair,  writing  in  x8S8, 
adduces  for  this  position  the  authority  of  Dr.  A. 
von  Studnitz,  Piermez,  Jules  Duckerts,  Laveleye, 
Trasenster,  Annecke,  and  Engel.  Mr.  Wells  finds 
the  asserted  excess  of  production  due  to  three 
prime  causes:  First,  increased  capacity  of  pro- 
duction; second,  improved  methods  of  distribu- 
tion; third,  the  opemng  up  of  new  abundant  sup- 
plies of  raw  material.  (For  details  on  these 
points  see  articles  Machinery  and  Commerce.) 
Mr.  Hobson  ("The  Evolution  of  Modem  Capi- 
talism," p.  173)  shows  that  the  rise  of  produc- 
tiveness m  machinery  in  England,  between  1850 
and  188$,  may  be  xougbly  estimated  at  40  per 


cent,  while  Mr.  Wright,  in  the  above-mentioned 
report,  shows  that  m  the  U.  S.,  between  1866 
and  1886,  the  gain  of  machinery — taking  the 
aggregate,  as  measured  by  "the  displacement  of 
muscular  labor  " — was  more  than  one  third,  while 
in  some  trades  the  improvement  of  mechanical 
productiveness  for  labor  was  from  50  to  300  per 
cent.  Commerce  has  made  even  greater  gams. 
A  ton  of  wheat  can  now  be  hauled  by  sea  at  less 
than  a  farthing  per  mile.  The  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  is  said  to  have  destroyed  a  tonnage  of 
two  millions.  Raw  material  can  be  delivered  in 
bulk  in  England  at  only  a  trifle  more  than  the 
cost  of  its  production  in  its  far-away  home.  All 
this  has  enormously  increased  the  capabilities 
of  production.  The  amount  of  overproduction 
must,  as  Mr.  Hobson  has  pointed  out  in  his 
"Evolution  of  Modem  Capitsuism,"  by  no  means 
be  -measured  by  the  amount  of  goods  actually 
produced  for  which  there  are  no  buyers;  this  is 
out  a  small  portion  of  the  evil.  A  far  greater 
evil  is  that  the  factories  are  often  able  to  pro- 
duce in  a  short  while  far  more  than  there  is  any 
hope  of  selling,  and  so  they  stop  work.  This 
produces  not  only  a  glut  upon  the  market,  but 
shuts  down  factories,  workshops,  mines,  milway 
enterprises,  etc. 

The  circle  of  oar  production  ia  thus  itated  hy  Hofaeon 
(idem,  p.  179):  "Improved  machineiy  of  m«nirf«ctura  «id 
tntnsport  enables  Umer  and  larger  quantities  of  raw  material 
to  pass  more  quickly  and  more  cheaply  through  the  aeveiml 
processes  of  production.  Consumeia  do  not,  in  fact,  increase 
their  consumption  as  quickly  and  to  an  equal  extent.  Hence 
the  outward  flow  of  productive  goods  is  checked  in  one  or 
more  of  the  manufacturing  stages,  or  in  the  hands  of  the 
merchants  or  even  in  the  retail  shops.  This  congestion  of 
the  channels  of  production  automatically  checks  production, 
depriving  cf  all  use  a  large  quantity  of  the  machmery  and  a 
lai^  quantity  of  labor.  The  general  fall  of  money  income 
which  has  necessarily  followed  from  a  fail  cf  prices,  uncom- 
pensated by  a  corresponding  expansion  of  sales,  induces  a 
shrinkage  of  consumption.  Under  deprest  trade,  while 
the  marlcets  continue  to  be  gutted  with  unsold  goods,  only  so 
much  current  production  is  maintained  as  wul  correspond 
to  the  shnmk  consumption  of  the  deprest  community. 
Before  the  turn  in  the  commercial  tide,  current  production 
even  faUls  below  the  level  of  current  consumption  of  the  glut 
of  goods  which  had  congested  the  machine.  After  the  con- 
gestion which  had  kept  prices  low  is  removed,  prices  begin  to 
rise,  demand  is  more  active  at  each  point  of  industry,  and  we 
sea  the  usual  symptoms  of  reviving  trade. 

Thus  analyzing  the  cycle,  Mr.  Hobson  argues 
that  the  root  evil  is  tmderconsumption  rather 
than  overproduction,  a  thought  which  we  shall 
revert  to  later.  Here  we  notice  that  Engluh 
economists  have  largely  denied  the  possibility  of 
a  general  condition  of  overproduction.  They 
have  argued  that  every  one  who  produces  creat^ 
a  corresponding  power  to  consume.  Producers 
may  produce  the  wrong  kinds  of  goods — goods 
for  which  there  is  no  market — so  that  in  certain 
trades  or  lines  of  goods  there  may  be  a  trade 
overproduction,  but  the  mere  fact  of  production 
creates  with  it  the  ability  to  consume,  so  that 
the  total  production  cannot  be  more  than  the 
total  ability  to  consume.  This  argument  Hob- 
son quotes  from  Adam  Smith,  McCulloch,  and  J. 
B.  Say,  but  it  is  a  superficial  view.  Hobson  says: 
"The  fallacy  involved  in  the  supposition  that 
oversupply  is  impossible,  consists  in  assuming 
that  the  power  to  consume  and  the  desire  to  con- 
sume necessarily  coexist  in  the  same  persons." 
He  instances  the  case  of  a  glut  of  cotton  goods, 
due  to  improved  cotton  machinery.  The  spin- 
ners and  manufacturers  have  the  desire  to  con- 
sume; that  is,  to  exchange  these  goods  for  com- 
modities; but  the  ill-clad  of  Russia,  East  London, 
and  even  Manchester,  who  desire  the  cotton  goods. 
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have  no  money  nor  anything  else  which  the  manu- 
facturers want,  and  so  the  manufacturers  cannot 
sell  to  them.  But  the  manufacturers  can  sell,  it 
is  said,  to  those  who  perhaps  do  desire  the  labor 
of  the  ill-clad;  so  they  sell  the  cotton  goods  to 
merchants  and  buy  what  they  want,  while  the  ill- 
clad  work  for  those  who  want  their  labor,  and 
with  their  wages  buy  the  cotton  goods.  Thus 
a  roundabout  exchange  of  goods  arises,  and 
Hobson  says  "this  answer  is  valid  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  Lancashire  producers  desire 
to  consume  an  equivalent  of  the  goods  they  pro- 
duce." But  let  us  suppose,  Hobson  argues,  that 
the^  do  not  dpsire  to  so  consume.  Suppose  they 
desire  not  to  consume  so  much,  but  to  save  or  in- 
vest in  more  means  of  production,  more  mills, 
more  means  of  transportation,  etc.  Then  we  have 
a  production  not  balanced  by  an  equal  amount  of 
consumption,  and  so  there  may  be  an  overpro- 
duction. It  is  true  that  they  may  desire  to  pro- 
duce more  in  order  to  consume  more  eventuallv, 
or  to  have  their  children  consume  more;  still, 
temporarily,  they  do  not  consume  as  much  as 
they  produce,  and  so  there  is  a  cycle  or  season  of 
overproduction  which  may  occur  in  enough  trades 
to  be  general.  Hence  Hobson  argues  that  there 
may  be  too  much  saving;  that  all  would  be  well 
if  men  would  consume  niore — consume  as  much 
as  they  produce.  Hence  he  maintains  that  the 
real  trouble  is  not  overproduction,  but  under- 
consumption; that  a  too  sudden  development 
of  railroad-building,  factory-building,  etc.,  stim- 
ulates the  market  K]r  a  while,  but  leads  to  a  tem- 
porary overproduction,  which  should  have  been 
avoided  by  more  immediate  consumption  and  less 
investment. 

Socialists,  however,  find  this  analysis  of 
Hobson's  but  partial.  Why  do  not  the  ill-clad 
in  Russia  and  London  buy  cotton  goods?  Be- 
cause they  have  no  money?  Why  do  they  not 
work  and  earn  money?  Some  of  them  can  find 
no  work;  others  of  them  are  too  shiftless  or  too 
undisciplined  to  be  willing  to  do  work  which  is 
in  demand.  But  why  are  they  shiftless?  Whv 
have  they  so  little  energy  ?  Very  largely,  Social- 
ists say,  because  of  their  environment,  and  still 
more  largely  because  of  their  early  environment. 
(See  Poverty,  Causes  op.)  How  can  good  en- 
vironment be  obtained  ?  By  self -effort,  say  some. 
But  this  is  making  the  end  develop  the  means. 
The  question  is,  how  to  produce  self-effort.  You 
must  have  somewhat  of  good  environment  to 
produce  self -effort.  By  wise  charity,  say  others: 
model  dwellings,  penny  savings-banks,  etc.  But 
charity,  even  Associated  Charity  (ij.  v.),  admits 
by  its  leaders  to-day  that  it  cannot  meet  the 
whole  problem.  It  takes  the  united 
8o«ialUt  ***'°''  "^  society  to  reach  the  prob- 
yi^^  lem.  Cities,  municipalities,  in  spite 
of  theorists,  are  more  and  more  being 
driven  to  care  for  the  helpless  and 
the  shiftless.  But  the  cities  cannot  employ  the 
unemploved,  it  is  said,  without  such  taxation  as 
will  crush  the  activities  of  those  who  are  ener- 
getic and  have  self-help.  Then  let  the  municipali- 
ties themselves  produce ;  themselves  conduct  nat- 
ural monopolies;  themselves  become  producers, 
in  a  word;  and  the  municipality  can  consume 
(that  is,  spend)  every  dollar  it  produces,  by  em- 
ploying men  and  women  in  productive  work; 
that  is,  work  that  shall  produce  commodities, 
healthy  homes,  parks,  art-galleries,  etc.  These 
commodities,  parks,  art-galleries,  will  not  be  them- 
selves commercially  productive,  but  be  produc- 


tive of  better  life.  Thus  the  shiftless  and  unem- 
ployed (for  whatever  reason  they  be  unemployed) 
may  be  given  opportunity  or  be  compelled  to 
work,  ancl  thus  be  able  to  consume  more;  a  state 
which  will  in  part,  at  least,  equalize  consumption 
with  production.  Therefore,  even  under  the  wage 
system.  Socialists  maintain  that  more  social  pro- 
duction can  aid  distribution  and  so  aid  consump- 
tion; while,  if  universal  cooperation  ever  replace 
the  wage  system,  and  the  functions  of  the  cap- 
italist and  the  worker  be  not  divided  between 
two  classes,  but  be  united  in  the  same  class,  then 
there  will  be  little  if  any  overproduction,  and 
certainly  no  general  overproduction,  since  when 
all  men  shall  receive  their  share  of  what  they 
produce,  and  one  class  shall  not  receive  large 
profits  and  another  scarcely  a  livelihood,  all 
will  have  approximately  equal  ability  to  con- 
sume, and  the  wants  of  humanity  can,  as  a  whole, 
be  not  limited.  It  may  even  then  be  possible 
to  produce  more  shoes  than  humanity  can  wear, 
but  not  for  long.  Hours  can  be  limited  and  pro- 
duction so  lessened ;  and  at  least  there  will  not  be 
the  horrors  that  to-day  accompany  what  is  called 
overproduction,  and  which  so  excite  the  wrath  of 
Socialists — an  "overproduction"  of  shoes,  when 
millions  are  going  shoeless;  an  overproduction  of 
"com,"  when  thousands  die  of  starvation;  an 
"overproduction"  of  conunodities  which,  some- 
times, even  the  very  "hands"  that  have  helped 
make  them  bitterly  long  for,  but  cannot  buy. 
Socialists  are  never  weary  of  picturing  the  piano- 
makers,  who  have  no  piano  m  their  homes;  the 
carpet-weavers,  who  return  to  bare  floors;  the 
garment-workers,  who  live  in  all  but  nakedness. 
It  is  little  wonder  the  term  "overproduction" 
seems  to  them  a  -mockery  and  a  He.  Neither 
overproduction  nor  underconsumption  is  to  them 
the  root  evil,  but  unequal  distribution. 

RsrsBBNCBs:  Hobson '•  Evolution  of  Modtm  Capitalism; 
Lalor's  Cyclopedia  of  Political  Scitncts;  article  Ovtrprodvc- 
tion.  bv  A.  T.  Hadley;  CarroU  D.  Wright's  Rtport  oh  In- 
dustrial Dtpnssions  (First  Annual  Rtport  of  Commissiemtr 
of  Labor,  1886):  D.  A.  WeUa'a  Rtcent  Eeonomie  Chant's. 
cup.  iii.;  J.  S.  Mill's  Political  Economy,  book  iii.,  chap,  xiv, 

OVERTIME  is  the  time  that  employees  work 
beyond  the  customary  or  legal  hours.  The  prac- 
tise of  working  overtime  exists,  particularly  in 
England,  in  almost  all  trades  to  some  degree,  and 
in  some  trades  is  almost  universal  and  carried  to  a 
large  extent.  When  firms,  as  in  the  engineering, 
printing,  or  dressmaking  trades,  have  onlers  that 
must  be  filled  speedily,  they  often  seem  all  but 
compelled  to  work  their  employees  overtime.  And 
often  employees  are  glad  to  do  so — though 
whether  wisely  or  not  we  shall  in  a  moment  con- 
sider— first,  because  they  are  glad  to  work  more 
and  so  earn  more,  and  secondly,  because  most 
firms  (though  not  all)  pay  at  higher  rates  for 
overtime  than  for  w^ork  in  ordinary  hours.  The 
law,  too,  usually  allows  overtime  in  certain  trades 
for  certain  reasons,  provided  that  the  employees 
are  paid  for  it.  We  shall  see  that  even  this  paid 
overtime  is  a  questionable  advantage  and  a  ques- 
tionable necessity;  but  in  some  trades  overtime 
is  the  rule  and  not  paid  for.  In  some  trades,  usu- 
ally those  paying  the  lowest  wages,  and  usually 
employing  girls,  children,  or  the  less  intelligent 
men  and  women,  employees  are  continually  com- 
pelled to  work  overtime  without  extra  payment, 
on  threat  of  being  discharged.  Cases  are  by  no 
means  rare  where  girls  and  even  men  are  locked 
in  and  compelled  to  work,  sometimes  late  into 
the  night,  wiUi  no  extra  pay.     Usually  the  firm 
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goes  through  the  form  of  getting  the  employ- 
ees to  consent;  the  employees  usually  consent, 
knowing  that  if  they  ao  not  they  will  be  soon 
discharged.  Sometimes  the  firms  gain  the  em- 
ployees consent  by  offering  a  little  lunch,  or,  oc- 
casionally, a  drink.  In  the  clothes-making  trade 
of  all  descriptions,  and  in  smaller  shops  of  vari- 
ous trades,  overtime  is  a  very  great  evil.  (See 
EiGRT-HouR  Movement;  also  Sweating  Sys- 
tem.) Even  where  firms  pay  employees  for  over- 
time and  pay  well,  the  better-informed  employees 
usually  do  not  desire  it;  and  sometimes  do  not 
desire  it  even  when,  in  order  to  stand 
m_ij^  well  with  the  boss,  they  consent. 
af  Orartima  ^  reason  why  it  is  an  evil,  even 
"»■"*  when  well  paid  for,  is,  first,  because 
it  very  seriously  prevents  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  actual  working-hours  and  thus  for- 
feits all  the  very  great  advantages  of  the  short- 
hour  movement.  (See  Eight-Hour  Movement.) 
Often,  and  particularly  in  England,  overtime 
work  renders  practically  nugatory  the  effect  of 
short-hour  legislation.  Second,  overtime,  even 
when  seemingly  paid  for,  is  not  really  paid  for, 
and  employees  get  no  more  pay  than  they  would 
if  they  did  not  work  overtime.  This  is  for  the 
reason  that  what  determines  the  rate  of  pay  is 
not  the  amount  done  or  the  hours  worked,  but 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  operatives  in  the 
given  trade.  Under  competition  no  firm  can 
long  afford  to  give  higher  pay  than  the  lowest 
for  which  operatives  of  the  requisite  ability  are 
willing  to  work.  What  this  is  depends  on  what 
it  costs  the  operatives  to  live.  In  the  long  run 
it  is  found  that  few  operatives  get  more  than 
what  their  standard  of  life  demands  (though  this, 
of  course,  varies  very  much  between  skilled  and 
unskilled  trades,  etc.).  Therefore,  if  employees 
by  working  overtime  earn  more,  the  firm  can,  and 
often  under  competition  must,  lower  the  general 
rate  of  wages;  and  the  employee  finds  himself 
working  overtime  and  yet  earning  no  more  than 
before.     (See  Wages;  also  Piece  Work.) 

Nor  is  overtime  always  so  necessary  or  ad- 
vantageous to  employers  as  they  imagine.     Oc- 
casionally, in  some  trades,  as  those  above  men- 
tioned, it  does  seem  necessary;  but 
w  »        usually  even  where  it  seems  neces- 
jf  sary,  &  it  were  absolutely  forbidden, 

^^  customers  would  learn  to  think 
ahead  and  give  their  orders  in  time 
to  have  them  fulfilled  in  ordinary  hours;  the  firms 
would  do  just  as  much  work,  with  less  friction, 
with  less  payment  at  high  rates  for  overtime,  and, 
above  all,  with  less  demoralizing  effects  on  their 
employees.  Sometimes  employees  who  work 
overtime  will  slacken  work  in  ordinary  times  in 
order  to  get  the  higher  rate  of  pay  for  overtime 
work.  Mr.  Rae  ("Eight  Hours  for  Work,"  p. 
132)  says: 

Hr.  Spill,  an  india-nibber  manufacturer,  infonned  tha 
Childnn  I  Employment  Commission  that  he  found  working 
overtime  extremely  unprofitable,  because  his  men  used  to 
loiter  over  their  work  in  the  regular  houia  in  order  to  get 
better  pay  for  it  by  doing  it  during  overtime. 

Mr.  Rae  says  again  (idem,  p.  98) : 

The  manager  of  a  Massachusetts  carpet-mill  reports  of  the 
lengthening  the  ten-hours  day  by  running  overtime  for  a 
aeason,  ttiat  the  production  mcreased  for  the  first  month 
after  the  overtime  began,  but  then  the  men  grew  listless, 
the  quantity  of  their  output  fell  off,  the  quality  of  the  goods 
deterioiated,  and  by  the  third  month  the  books  showed  that 
the  mill  was  doing  no  more  in  the  day,  with  ten  hours  and 
overtime  to  boot,  than  it  did  before  in  the  ten  hours  alone. 
The  imposition  of  the  strain  takes  time  to  tell  to  the  full; 
tbe  relaxation  of  the  strain  doe*  the  Mune. 


From  instances  Mr.  Rae  concludes  (idem,  p. 
65)  that  it  is 

certainly  very  doubtful  whether  the  world  has  ever  gained 
anything  by  systematic  overtime,  and  whether  men  would 
not  do  quite  the  same  amount  of  work  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end  if  it  were  abolished  altogether.  Mr.  Bowling,  one 
of  tbe  factory  inspectors,  remarks  that  he  was  struck  with  the 
frequency  with  which  employera  said  to  him  overtime  was 
utterly  unprofitable,  and  nobody  can  read  any  of  tbe  reports 
of  commissioners  on  labor  or  trade  questions  without  being 
struck  with  the  same  circumstance.  Incidental  overtime 
may  be  unavoidable  in  the  engineering  trade,  but  the  per- 
sistent overtime  now  habitually  wrought  might  probably  be 
abolished  with  positive  benefit  to  production. 

And  yet  in  the  en^neering,  printing,  dress- 
making, and  other  similar  trades,  overtime  is  the 
rule. 

OWEH,  ROBERT :  "  The  father  of  modem  com- 
munism,  bomin  Newtown,  North  Wales,  in  1 771. 
At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  put  to  work  in  a  dra- 
per's shop,  but  later  removed  to  Manchester, 
where,  when  only  nineteen  vears  old,  he  was 
manager  of  a  large  cotton-milf.  In  1800  he  pur- 
chased, with  his  partners,  the  New  Lanark  Mill's 
on  the  Clyde,  where  Arkwright  in  1789  had 
erected  one  of  the  earliest  cotton-spinning  es- 
tablishments. 

He  tells,  in  his  autobiography,  with  what 
enormous  difficulties  he  had  to  cope  when  he 
purchased  the  property.  Women  and  children 
were  employed  under  conditions  which  debased 
both  mind  and  morals;  drunkenness  and  igno- 
rance, fifth  and  immorality,  were  the  character- 
istics of  the  population.  Owen  believed,  how- 
ever, in  the  omnipotent  effect  of  circumstance  in 
molding  character;  the  notion  that  individuals 
form  their  own  character  he  called  "the  enemv 
of  humanity,  the  hydra  of  human  calamity.  ' 
He  therefore  set  himself  to  work  out  reform  on 
this  principle. 

Drunkenness  was  discountenanced  by  the  in- 
troduction of  resorts  where  the  workmen  could 
find  both  pleasure  and  profit;  immorality  was 
checked  by  informal  lectures  setting  forth  its 
practical  evils,  as  well  as  by  various  ingenious 
contrivances  calculated  to  appeal  to  the  honor  of 
the  operatives;  the  emplojrment  of  yotmg  chil- 
dren was  discontinued;  the  homes  of  the  people 
were  materially  improved;  good,  honest  pro- 
visions were  supplied  at  cost  price;  children's 
schools  were  started,  and  insurance  funds  against 
old  age  and  illness  were  not  forgotten. 

Owen's  first  book,  "A  New  View  of  Society;  or. 
Essays  on  the  Principle  of  the  Formation  of  the 
Human  Character,"  the  first  essay  in  which  was 
published  in  1813,  argues  that  man's  character  is 
made  by  circumstances,  and  that  the  one  im- 
portant thing  to  do,  therefore,  is  to  establish  a 
right  physical,  moral,  and  social  environment. 

In  181 5  Owen  began  an  agitation  for  a  factory 
law  curtailing  the  hours  of  work,  prohibiting  in- 
fant labor,  and  affording  health  and  education 
to  operatives. 

The  bill  finally  became  a  law  in  181 9. 

Owen's  first  public  step  in  the  path  of  socialism 
mtk.y  be  said  to  have  been  the  famous  report 
which,  in  181 7,  he  commimicated  to  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  poor-laws.  In 
this  he  pointed  out  that  the  only  permanent 
remedy  for  distress  was  the  united  action  of  men 
and  the  subordination  of  machinery.  For  the 
treatment  of  pauperism  he  recommended,  co- 
operative communities. 

"This,"   says   Professor  Seligman,   "was  the 
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turning-point  in  his  career  and  the  virtual  be- 
ginning of  English  socialism." 

Every  one  was  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  all; 
the  meals  were  to  be  cooked  and  eaten  in  com- 
mon; dormitories  in  the  shape  of  parallelograms 
were  to  be  erected,  and  the  details  of  government 
regulated  in  the  most  minute  manner.  His  plans 
were  supported  by  many  prominent  men  in  Eng- 
land, including  his  special  patron,  the  Duke  of 
Kent,  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria.  But  at  this 
juncture  his  violent  attack  on  all  religions  alien- 
ated the  affections  of  many  influential  adherents 
— and  it  must  be  said  that  he  showed  a  narrow- 
mindedness  as  great  as  that  which  he  ascribed  to 
his  opponents.  Owen  was  now  a  world  regener- 
ator, an  extremist,  a  socialistic  idealist,  whose 
confident  anticipation  of  a  millennium  seemed  to 
increase  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  failure  of  his 
schemes. 

In  1825  he  purchased  New  Harmony  of  the 
Rappites  (which  see) ,  in  the  United  States,  at  the 
time  of  its  purchase  containing  some  30,000  acres, 
3,000  of  it  under  cultivation,  with  nineteen  de- 
'tached  farms  and  a  regular  village  with  streets, 
squares,  churches,  schools,  and  other  edifices. 
(See  Nbw  Harmony.)  Here  Owen  soon  collected 
over  000  souls  of  "all  classes  and  conditions  of 
men,  which  he  endeavored  to  constitute  into  a 
community  on  the  basis  of  exact  eauality,  and 
in  practise  of  community  of  labor  and  of  goods. 

To  enter  into  the  details  of  his  communities 
would  be  impossible.  Owen  made  a  triumphal 
visit  to  America  in  1839,  being  greeted  with  uni- 
versal acclamation,  as  on  the  Continent  ten  years 


before.  He  had  almost  completed  negotiations 
with  the  Mexican  Government  for  the  grant  of  an 
immense  tract — when  suddenly,  with  the  fall  of 
the  liberal  government,  all  the  bright  prospects 
again  vanished. 

After  this  Owen's  interest  in  cooperation 
gradually  vanished,  his  energy  being  henceforth 
centered  on  the  propagation  of  his  tdl-embracing 
socialistic  schemes.  On  returning  from  America 
he  made  London  the  seat  of  his  activity.  Re- 
peated addresses  were  issued,  numerous  asso- 
ciations formed,  while  the  most  bizarre  ideas 
were  proposed,  such  as  the  floating  cooperative 
community  on  the  Thames.  In  1833  was  es- 
tablished the  "Labor  Exchange  System."  In 
1835  the  word  socialism  first  app>eafs  in  Owen's 
propaganda.  After  an  unsuccei^ul  attempt  to 
win  over  the  trade-unions,  at  whose  first  large 
congress  he  presided,  Owen  became  still  wilder. 
In  1850  he  called  the  world  a  great  lunatic  asy- 
lum, but  was  still  full  of  confidence ;  shortly  after, 
he  denied  the  right  of  property,  and  became  an 
ardent  spiritualist;  and  in  his  last  year  showed 
the  persistence  of  his  convictions  by  addressing 
an  open  letter  to  the  potentates  of  the  earth,  and 
by  writing  an  autobiography  full  of  youthful  en- 
thusiasm. He  died  in  his  native  town,  Nov.  19, 
1858. 

He  was  author  of  "Book  of  the  New  Moral 
World,"  "Revolution  in  the  Mind  and  Practise 
of  the  Human  Race,"  "The  Life  of  Robert  Owen, 
Written  by  Himself"  (London,  1857). 

RBrsKBHCS:  Tht  lAf;  Timtt  and  Labors  ef  Kabtrt  Oanm.  by 
Lloyd  Jones,  3d  ed.,  1900. 


PACIFIC  RAILWAY  DEBTS:  In  orfer  to  aid 
the  building  of  the  Pacific  Railway,  Congress  (see 
Credit  Mobilibr)  loaned  the  Central  Pacific 
Railway  (Company,  originally,  $64,623,512.  Bonds 
were  issued  at  6  per  cent,  maturing  in  1895,  '96, 
'97,  '98,  and  '99.  By  1895  it  was  estimated  that 
there  was  due  the  government,  for  principal  and 
interest,  about  Si2^,ooo,ooo,  fully  $70,000,000 
for  the  (Antral  Pacific,  and  $55,000,000  for  the 
Union.  The  exact  figures  at  any  given  date  can- 
not be  stated  with  precision  on  account  of  the 
mass  of  counter-creaits  for  services  delayed,  dis- 
puted, or  otherwise  in  suspense.  Some  author- 
ities put  it  at  $138,000,000. 

Concerning  the  transactions  of  the  Pacific 
Company,  the  report  of  the  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
mission of  1887  says,  in  brief: 

Congress  enacted  that  the  companies  should  have  their 
stockiully  paid  in  cash.     The  stock  actually  paid  in  amounted 
to  $1,707,000;  the  stock  paid  in  "as  sworn  to"  amounted  to 
$97,098,000.     The  3,496  miles  of  aided  roads  were  built  at  a 
cost  a  $95,955,000.     Stocks  and  bonds  were  issued  on  these 
to  the  amount  of  $i6S,30>,ooo,  all  of  which  was  taken  by  the 
men  who  built  and  managed  the  roads.     In  the  accounts  of 
the  Central  Pacific  Company  the  division  of  earnings  for 
improper  purposes  amounted  to  many  millions,  through  con- 
tracts made  by  Messrs.  Stanford,  Huntington,  Hopkins,  and 
Crocker  with  themselves.     They  constructed  1,171  miles  of 
road  adjunct  lines,  at  a  cost  of  $17, 117,000.     On  account  of 
that  construction,  in  addition  to  a  small  cash  payment,  they 
issued  bonds  to  themselves  to  the  amount  of  $33,7».ooo, 
andstocktothe  amount  of  $4e,oo;,ooo.    Then 
as  directors  of  the  Central  Pacific,  they  took 
Xananmant  l""**  of  ^beir  own  lines  for  the  Central  Pacific 
»/ii«>«b      f°'  $3,400,000  per  annum:  which  was  at  the 
01  DiooK      j^tj  o(  nearly  13  per  cent.     Fifteen  months 
ago  [in  1886]  three  of  these  directon  [Stan- 
ford,  Huntington,  and  Crocker]  contracted 
with  themselves  to  build  an  extension  of  103  miles.     In  pay- 
ment they  issued  stock  to  the  amount  of  $8,000,000,  and 


bonds  to  the  amount  of  $4,500,000,  the  market  value  of  the 


stock  and  bonds  being  at  the  time  $8,340,000.     The  actual 

"  I  that  (■ 

ed  by  tl  ' . 

extent  of  $4,834,000,  etc.,  etc.    Had  the  Pacific  railroads  been 


cost  of  construction  was  $3,505,000,  so 


they  personally 


profited  by  their  own  votes  by  that  single  transaction  to  the 


built  and  managed  upon  honest  methods,  bad  the  govern- 
ment loan  been  property  applied,  these  companies,  regarded 
as  a  whole,  could  have  declared  dividends  at  the  rate  oc  6  per 
cent  per  annum  for  eighteen  yeare,  from  tbe  date  of  actual 
completion  to  the  present  time,  upon  all  tbe  moneys  that 
the^  would  have  been  reauired  to  pay  in  to  complete  and 
equip  the  roads;  they  would  have  owned  3,495  miles  of  roads 
free  from  all  debt,  and  worth  $114,700,000,  upon  an  original 
outlay  of  less  than  $35,490,381.44;  three  of  them,  the  Union 
Pacific,  Central  Pacific,  and  Central  Branch,  could  have  repaid 
every  cent  of  the  principal  and  interest  advanced  by  the  goveru- 
ment  to  date,  and  could  have  reduced  their  chuges  to  shippeis 
to  the  extent  of  over  $140,000,000,  or  nearly  $8,000,000  per 
year.  But  they  chose  dishonest  methods.  At  the  outset 
they  divided  $171,347,  z  13  of  fictitious  capital,  they  dissipated 
over  $107,000,000  which  should  have  been  applied  to  the 
payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  government  debt, 
and  they  taxed  shippien  to  the  extent  of  over  $140,000,000, 
or  nearly  $8,000,000  a  year,  to  pay  for  the  inflation  of  the 
capital  of  these  companies,  and  tor  the  vicious  practises 
that  crept  into  their  management. 

Of  the  Union  Pacific,  writing  in  Everybodys, 
July,  1907,  Mr.  Will  Payne  says: 

The  government  and  first-mortgage  bonds  covered  the 
cost  of  building  the  line.  The  other  $54,000,000  of  securities 
represented  profits.  Presently  Jay  Gould  took  a  hand  in 
Union  Pacific.  He  controlled  the  Kansas  Pacific  and  Denver 
Pacific,  which  together  had  $35,000,000  of  common  stock — 
an  water  and  of  little  current  value.  He  persuaded  the 
directon  of  Union  Pacific  to  buy  these  lines  and  to  exchange 
Union  Pacific  stock  at  par  for  their  bogus  shares. 

Overioaded  Union  Pacific  went  into  bankruptcy  in  189^, 
and  was  reorganized.  Holders  of  the  old  bonds  received  m 
most  cases  par  in  new  4  per  cent  bonds  with  a  bonus  of  50  per 
cent  in  new  preferred  stock.  There  was  issued  $75,000,000 
of  new  preferred  stock,  practically  all  of  which  was  given  in 
bonuses  to  the  old  secunty  holdeis  and  to  the  reorganisation 
syndicate.    The  $61,000,000  of  (dd  oommon  stock  was  con- 
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verted  into  the  nme  amount  of  new  common.  Dividends 
of  lo  per  cent  a  year  are  now  paid  on  thii  new  common  stock. 
Some  part  of  this  is  due  to  lu.  Hartiman's  brilliant  specula- 
tions in  the  stock  of  other  roads.  The  reet  of  it  is  due  to  a 
heavy  traffic  carried  at  rates  higher  than  would  yield  a  fair 
return  upon  the  investment.  Incidentally,  the  road  received 
the  gift  of  an  em]>ire  in  public  lands.  The  moiety  remaining 
nnaold  at  the  time  of  the  reorganization  was  valued  at 
tij.3s8.500. 

The  Northern  Pacific  fared  even  better  in  this  regard.  The 
government  gave  it  40,000,000  acres  of  public  lands — a  piece 
of  generosity  which  in  no  wise  restrained  the  stock-watering 
proclivities  of  the  buildere  and  leorganisera. 

PACKHTG-HOUSE  INVESTIGATIOH:  In  1905, 
Mr.  Upton  Sinclair,  in  a  very  widely  read  novel, 
"The  Jungle,"  described  conditions  of  filth,  hor- 
ror, and  immorality,  as  existing  in  the  Chicago 
meat  packing-houses,  sensational  to  the  last  de- 
gree, and  supported  them  by  definite  and  con- 
crete statements,  challenging  the  packing  com- 
panies to  sue  him  for  libel  if  they  were  false. 
The  companies  only  made  general  denial;  the 
public  became  generally  alarmed  and  incensed. 
President  Roosevelt  appointed  Dr.  Charles  P. 
Neill,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  and 
Mr.  James  B.  Reynolds  to  investigate  the  packing- 
houses. Upon  their  doing  so,  the  president  sent 
a  special  message  to  Congress  with  the  report.  A 
bill  was  passed  somewhat  meeting  the  situation; 
the  companies  undertook  some  cleaning  and  im- 
provement, tho  great  evils  still  exist.  The  re- 
port of  the  investigation  committee  is  too  long  to 
give.  We  present  here  in  condensed  form  the 
notice  of  it  which  appeared  in  the  Outlook  for 
June  16,  1906: 

The  report  of  Messrs.  Neill  and  Reynolds  is  the 
result  of  two  weeks  and  a  half  spent  in  the  inves- 
tigation in  Chicago.  As  the  president's  commis- 
sioners say  in  that  report,  tney  make  no  state- 
ment that  was  not  verified  by  their  "personal 
examination."  The  statements  they  make  are 
specific,  and  altho  they  mention  no  names,  they 
state  with  detail  what  came  under  their  observa- 
tion. Filth  and  unsanitary  conditions  they 
found  before  entering  the  buildings;  the  pave- 
ments are  such  as  to  retain  the  accumulated 
refuse;  dead  animals  they  saw  left  Iving  on  the 
platforms.  "The  only  excuse,"  they  report, 
given  for  the  delay  in  the  removal  was  that  so 
often  heard — the  expense."  Within  the  build- 
ings the  conditions  they  describe  are  such  that 
regard  for  decency  makes  only  a  brief  summary 
possible  in  these  columns.  Walls,  rafters,  and 
supports,  and  usually  the  floors,  are  of  wood.  In 
many  rooms  the  floors  are  "soaked  and  slimy." 
Light  and  ventilation  are  wretched.  Of  many  of 
the  inside  rooms  the  commissioners  sav  "they 
may  be  best  described  as  vaults  in  whic^  the  air 
rarely  changes."  Even  in  outside  rooms  they 
found  windows  so  dirty  and  walls  so  dingy  that 
the  light  penetrated  only  twenty  or  thirty  feet. 
"Usually  the  workers,"  they  say,  "toil  without 
relief  in  a  humid  atmosphere  heavy  with  the  odors 
of  rotten  wood,  decayed  meats,  stinking  offal  and 
entrails."  Tables,  carts,  tubs,  and  oUier  recep- 
tacles they  also  fotmd  in  most  cases  to  be  of  wood, 
and  "frequently  found  water-soaked,  only  half 
cleansed,  and  with  meat  scraps  and  grease  accu- 
mulations adhering  to  their  sides  and  collecting 
dirt."  Such  sanitary  conveniences  for  the  work- 
ing men  and  working  women  as  they  found  were 
of  the  vilest.  What  they  say  with  regard  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  toilet  facilities  within  the 
packing-houses  we  do  not  care  here  to  repeat.  It 
IS  sufficient  to  say  that  the  facilities  are  about  as 
bad  as  can  be  well  imagined.    Those  who  care  to 


know  the  facts  on  this  aspect  of  the  subject  can 
find  them  frankly  stated  in  the  report  itseU.  The 
commissioners  affirm  that  even  in  the  newer  build- 
ings the  defects  of  the  earlier  structures  are  not 
remedied.  The  only  model  buildings  to  be  foimd 
are  one  office  building  and  two  for  cooling,  stor- 
age, and  sales  purposes. 

_  As  revolting  as  the  buildings  and  their  condi- 
tion were,  the  commissioners  found  the  way  in 
which  the  meat  products  were  handled  in  Chicago 
to  be  equally  repugnant.  The  meat 
j^  that  is  to  be  sold  in  bulk,  which  is  the 
TT^«an»»  of  ^°"**  "^  which  an  overwhelming  pro- 
tha  Kaat  P*"^'""  °^  the  meat  is  distributed,  is 
bandied  with  regard  to  cleanliness: 
but  the  commissioners  report  that 
"the  parts  that  are  sent  from  the  cooling-room 
to  those  departments  of  the  packing-houses  in 
which  various  forms  of  meat  products  are  prepared 
are  handled  with  no  regard  whatever  for  cleanli- 
ness." In  other  words,  apart  from  the  indecent 
and  unwholesome  surroundings,  the  oSensiveness 
is  to  be  found  principally  in  the  processes  of 
preparing  the  canned  meats.  The  commissioners 
aescribe  the  workers'  aprons  as  being,  as  a  rule, 
"indescribably  filthy."  Against  these  aprons  and 
even  dirtier  clothing  the  commissioners  saw  l^e 
meats  constantly  pressed.  The  habits  of  the 
workers  themselves,  accustomed  as  they  are  to  a 
most  degrading  environment,  are  such  as  to  make 
the  conveyance  of  tuberculosis  and  other  disease 
germs  most  easy.  As  the  meat  is  shoveled  from 
the  floors,  piled  on  tables,  and  pushed  to  and  fro 
in  box-carte,  it  is  liable  to  gather  dirt  and  disease. 
When  the  commissioners  called  attention  to  this 
fact,  "it  was  always  the  reply,"  they  report, 
"that  this  meat  would  afterward  be  cooked," 
and  thus  sterilized;  but  the  commissioners  add 
that  this  is  not  always  the  case.  The  commis- 
sioners, in  commenting  on  the  present  method  of 
inspection,  declare,  first,  that  it  is  most  rigorous 
where  it  is  least  needed — namely,  at  the  time  of 
killing.  It  is  while  the  meat  is  being  handled 
that  it  is  made  loathsome.  They  found,  for  in- 
stance, stale  meat  scraps,  and  even  bits  of  rope 
in  tins  with  the  label  "  Quality  Guaranteed."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  all  that  has  lieen  inspected  is  the 
carcass  of  the  animal  at  the  time  of  killing;  and 
the  government,  of  course,  does  not  guarantee  the 
quality.  Inspection,  moreover,  does  not  apply 
'  to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  laborers.  'Ttie 
various  departments,"  say  the  commissioners, 
"are  under  the  direct  control  of  superintendente 
who  claim  to  use  full  authority  in  dealing  with 
the  employees  and  who  seem  to  ignore  all  con- 
siderations except  those  of  the  account  book." 
That  this  fact  is  not  only  a  menace  to  the  social 
conditions  of  the  community,  but  also  to  the 
physical  well-being  of  the  people  of  the  nation, 
the  commissioners  recognize  in  these  words: 

Tbt  neglect  on  the  part  of  their  employers  to  reoogniie 
or  provide  for  the  requirements  of  cleanliness  and  decency  cf 
the  employees  must  nave  an  influence  that  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated in  lowering  the  morals  and  discouraging  cleanliness 
on  the  part  of  the  workers  emj>1oyed  in  the  packing-houses. 
The  whole  situation  as  we  saw  it  in  these  huge  establishments 
tends  necessarily  and  inevitably  to  the  moral  degradation  of 
thousands  of  workers,  who  are  forced  to  spend  their  working- 
houra  under  conditions  that  are  entirely  unnecessary  and 
unpardonable,  and  which  are  a  constant  menace  not  onlv  to 
their  own  health,  but  to  the  health  of  those  who  use  the  food 
products  prepared  by  them. 

The  packers'  reply  is  presumably  the  strongest 
that  can  be  offered  in  refutation  of  the  specific 
allegations  of  the  president's  agente,  for  thejr 
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would  certainly  not  have  failed  to  deny  them 
with  equally  specific  detail  if  they  couid  have 
done  so.  Their  case  would  have  been  stronger  if 
they  had  kept  silence. 

PAINE,  ROBERT  TREAT:  Philanthropist; 
bom  1835,  Boston,  Mass.;  educated  at  public 
schools,  Harvard  College,  Harvard  Law  School. 
After  two  years  in  Europe  he  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1859.  Retired  from  the  practise  in  1872 
to  devote  himself  to  the  benevolent  enterprises 
with  which  he  is  identified.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders,  in  1878,  of  the  Associated  Charities  of 
Boston.  In  1879  he  organized  the  Wells  Memo- 
rial Institute  to  promote  the  welfare  of  working 
men  and  women.  In  1888  he  established  the 
Workingmen's  Loan  Association.  He  has  built 
more  than  aoo  houses  for  working  men,  selling 
them  at  moderate  price  and  on  easy  credits.  In 
1884  he  was  unsuccessful  Democratic  and  Inde- 
pendent candidate  for  Con^ss.  He  is  president 
of  the  American  Peace  Society,  of  the  Associated 
Charities  of  Boston,  and  other  organizations. 

Mr.  Paine  formerly  advocated  moderate  tariff 
views — but  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  in 
favor  of  free  raw  material  and  an  increasing 
measure  of  free  trade.  He  believes  that  in  social 
reform  the  great  hope  lies  in  the  increasing  interest 
which  the  well-to-do  are  taking  in  the  welfare  of 
the  people;  that  {personal  service  is  the  duty,  the 
privilege,  and  the  jov  of  life.  Author  of  many  re- 
ports, papers,  pamphlets,  circulars,  and  addresses 
on  " Pauperism,"  '  Cooperative  Banks,"  "Homes 
for  the  People,"  "The  Inspiration  of  Charity," 
"The  Spiritual  Efficiency  of  the  Church,"  etc.,  etc. 
Address:  6  Joy  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

PADTE,  THOMAS:  Radical;  patriot;  signer  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  bom  at  Thet- 
ford,  England,  1737,  son  of  a  Quaker  stav-maker, 
he  learned  his  father's  trade,  but  did  much  private 
studying.  In  1756  he  served  a  short  time  on 
a  privateer;  in  1762  he  obtained  a  post  in  the 
revenue  service;  in  1765  he  was  discharged  for  ir- 
r^ular  conduct,  but  was  restored  the  next  year. 
Waiting  for  a  vacancy,  he  taught  school  and 
preacheid.  He  published  in  1773  "The  Case  of 
the  Officers  of  the  Excise,"  which  led  to  his  dis- 
charge from  the  excise  service  in  1774.  Invited 
by  Franklin,  he  went  to  America,  and  soon  found 
employment  in  Philadelphia  as  editor  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Magazine.  He  wrote  against  sla- 
very, and  Jan.  10,  1776,  published  his  celebrated 
"Common  Sense,"  of  which  120,000  copies  were 
sold  in  three  months.  Dec.  19, 1776,  he  published 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  the  first  number 
of  "The  Crisis,"  and  continued  the  numbers 
irregularly  through  the  war,  exerting  wide  in- 
fluence for  independence  and  republicanism; 
in  1777  he  was  chosen  secretary  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Foreign  Affairs;  was  dismissed  and  cen- 
sured by  Congress  in  1779  for  revealing  secrets. 
He  was  soon  after  elected  clerk  of  the  General 
Assembly  of  Pennsylvania.  He  received  in  1780 
a  degree  from  the  University  of.  Pennsylvania, 
and  in  1 781  went  with  Colonel  Laurens  to  France 
and  negotiated  a  loan,  for  which  Congress  gave 
him  $3,000,  and  New  York  an  estate,  and  Penn- 
sylvania $2,500.  In  1787  he  went  again  to 
France  and  then  to  England,  where  in  1791-92 
he  published  in  London  his  "Rights  of  Man,"  a 
reply  to  Burke,  and  defense  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution. France  made  him  a  citizen,  and  in  1792 
be  was  elected  deputy  from  Calais.     He  acted 


with  the  Girondists  and  opposed  the  execution  of 
the  king.  He  was  imprisoned  by  Robespierre, 
17^3-94,  narrowly  escaping  the  guillotine.  In 
prison  he  completed  his  "Age  of  Reason,"  and 
published  it  when  released  m  1795.  He  again 
took  his  seat  in  the  Convention  and  resided  two 
years  with  James  Monroe,  United  States  Minister 
to  France.  In  1802  he  returned  to  the  U.  S.  in  a 
U.  S.  sloop  of  war  and  was  cordially  received  at 
Washington,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  He 
was,  however,  opposed  by  the  Federalists  and 
branded  by  the  orthodox  as  an  atheist,  tho  he 
was  really  a  free-thinking  theist.-  He  lived  in 
comparative  obscurity  in  New  York,  and  died  on 
his  estate  at  New  Rochelle  in  1809. 

PAL6RAVE,  ROBERT  HARRY  IN6LIS:  Econ- 
omist; bom  in  London  in  1827 — ^the  third  son  of 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  K.H.,  the  well-known  his- 
torian and  author.  His  eldest  brother  was  Fran- 
cis Turner  Palgrave,  professor  of  poetry  at  Ox- 
ford. R.  H.  Inglis  Palgrave  was  educated  at 
Charterhouse,  but  early  went  to  Great  Yarmouth 
and  entered  the  banking-house  of  Gumeys  &  Co., 
where  his  grandfather,  Dawson  Turner,  F.R.S., 
was  a  partner.  Interested  in  economics,  he  won 
a  prize,  awarded  in  1870  by  the  Statistical  Society 
of  London,  for  his  essav,  "Local  Taxation  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland."  In  187^  he  became 
associated  with  the  Economist,  of  which  after  Mr. 
Bagehot's  death  he  became  editor.  In  1882  he 
was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and,  in 
1885,  was  appointed  one  of  her  Majesty's  Commis- 
sion on  the  Depression  of  Trade  and  Industry.  He 
has  edited  the  Dictionary  of  Political  Economy," 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  and  wrote  "Bank  Rate  and  the 
Money  Market, ''John  Murray,  London.  Address: 
Heastead  Hall,  Wrentham,  Suffolk,  England. 

PANAMA  CANAL.  SOCIOLOGICAL  EFFECT 

OF:  For  400  years  men  have  dreamed  of  cutting 
this  ditch,  thus  saving  a  third  of  the  distance  in 
circumnavigating  the  globe.  In  i  s^  i  the  Spanish 
historian,  Uomara,  urged  on  Philip  II.  tne  im- 
portance of  cutting  the  isthmus. 

Dr.  Tosiah  Strong  has  pointed  out  the  result 
on  civilization  of  the  opening  of  the  canal  now  by 
the  United  States  and  of  its  not  being  opened 
before.  History  would  have  been  very  different 
had  Columbus  been  able  to  realize  his  vision  and, 
sailing  through  a  canal,  put  Europe  in  immediate 
communication  with  the  Far  East.  It  would 
also  have  been  very  different  had  the  canal  been 
built  before  under  Spanish  or  French  influence 
and  put  Latin  civilization  in  control  of  its  im- 
mense possibilities.  Completed  now  it  will  be 
under  very  different  auspices. 

To-day  the  eastern  U.  S.  are  about  as  far  from 
the  Pacific  ports  by  water  as  is  western  Europe. 
With  the  canal  they  will  be  nearly  3,000  mues 
nearer.  In  other  words,  commercially  speaking, 
the  Pacific  will  be  brought  nearer  New  York  by  a 
distance  equal  to  its  entire  width.  The  central 
and  southern  U.  S.  will  be  aided  still  more.  The 
Mississippi  will  almost  empty  into  the  Pacific. 
It  will  be  possible  to  steam  from  Pittsburg  to 
Hongkong  and  from  Nebraska  to  Australia; 
perhaps  from  Chicago  and  Duluth  to  Shang^iai 
and  Manila.  The  Mississippi  Valley,  with  its 
1,344,000  sq.  m.,  its  5,000  miles  of  waterway 
navigable  by  steam,  its  inexhaustible  fertility  and 
great  variety  of  product ;  the  South,  with  its  cot- 
ton, its  inexhaustible  mines  of  the  finest  coal  in 
Alabama,  its  pig  iron  in  Alabama  and  Tennessee — 
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all  this  will  have  a  new  gateway  and  that  into  the 
new  Mediterranean  of  we  world. 

The  Pacific  is  surrounded  by  peoples  now 
numbering  500,000,000,  one  third  of  the  human 
race,  and  if  we  include  India,  to  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  Pacific  has  easv  access,  the  numbers 
rise  to  800,000,000,  or  one  iialf  the  human  race. 
Here,  too,  is  the  great  room  for  growth.  All  of  the 
great  undeveloped  habitable  portions  of  the  earth, 
except  Africa,  are  ranged  around  the  Pacific — 
Alaska,  British  America,  our  great  West,  Central 
and  South  America,  Australia,  some  of  the  larger 
East  Indies,  and  Siberia.  To  the  U.  S.,  already 
the  greatest  manufacturing  and  producing  coun- 
try of  the  world ,  the  canal  will  give  a  great  natural 
advantage  over  Europe. 


republican,  but  recognized  on  her  return  to  Man- 
chester that  woman's  inferior  position  would 
never  be  improved  by  the  present  political  par- 
ties. She  married  Dr.  Pankhurst  m  1879,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  the  first  Women's  Suffrage 
Society,  founded  by  J.  S.  Mill.  Mrs.  Pankhurst 
became  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of 
that  society,  and  assisted  her  husband  in  two 
campaigns  for  Parliament.  She  removed  to 
London  in  1886,  where  she  joined  the  Independ- 
ent Labor  Party.  On  her  return  to  Manchester 
she  served  as  guardian  at  the  polls  from  1893-98; 
was  appointed  Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths  in 
1899  after  her  husband's  death.  In  1900  she 
was  elected  to  the  School  Board,  and  formed  the 
Women's  Social  and  Political  Union,  as  a  branch 


Panama  Canal — Distances  ?boh  Atxantic  Poiin  to  Pacitic  Pobti  by  tbb  Pbbsbnt  Routbs — in  Nautical  Miles 
(Prepared  by  Commander  W.  H.  H.  Sutherland,  hydrognpher,  U.  S.  Navy) 
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New  York... 
New  (Means 
Liverpool. . . 
Hamburg. . . 
Bordeaux. . . 


14,019 
14.419 
14.619 
15,019 
14.474 


I3.>44 
13.644 
13.844 
I4.>44 
13.691 


8,461 
8.861 
9.061 

S.46f 
.916 


IJ.780 
18.180 
18,380 
18,780 
18.  ass 


18.910 
19.310 
l9,Sto 
X9.910 
•9.36s 


19.530 
•9.930 
ao.ijo 
ao.sjo 
19.98s 


14.S60 
14.960 
15.160 
15.560 
IS.ois 


IS. 13s 

15.S3S 
IS.73S 
16.13s 
IS.S90 


13,600 
14,000 
i4.aoo 
14.600 
14,055 
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New  York... 
New  Orleans 
Uverpool. .. 
Hamburg. .. 
Bordeaux. . . 
Gibraltar. . . . 


6.074 
5.477 
8,813 

8,241 
.713 
8,447 


4.698 
8.038 
8.467 
7.938 
7.67a 


4.630 
4.029 
7.369 
7.798 
7.269 
7.003 


9.835 

9.a34 

12.574 

13.003 

12,474 
i2,ao8 


lo.SSs 
10.384 
13.624 
M.OS3 
13.524 
13.258 


11.585 
10,984 
14.334 
14.753 
14.224 
13.958 


9.8S> 
9.351 
12.591 
13.030 
12,491 

12.221 


10,427 
9.826 
13.166 

13.066 
11,168 


8.892 
8.391 

s  1.63 1 

<3,o6o 
11,471 

11.365 


>  Via  Honolulu,  add  353  miles.  '  Omitting  Tahiti  reduces  voyage  from  Brito  by  53  miles.  '  Voyage  from  Brito  to  Sydney 
by  way  of  Wellington  is  233  milealessthanby  way  of  Tahiti;  from  Panama  it  is  405  miles  leas.  'Voyage  from  Biito  to  Welling- 
ton  direct  is  185  miles  shorter  than  via  Tahiti,  and  fixnn  Panama  it  is  358  miles  shorter. 


PAITKHXTRST,  CHRISTABEL:  Woman  suf- 
fragist and  lawyer;  bom  1880  in  Manchester, 
England;  was  educated  at  home,  later  at  high 
school  in  her  native  city,  and  Switzerland.  When 
her  father  died,  she  became  interested  in  all 
movements  in  which  her  mother  took  part,  as 
a  member  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party, 
Woman  Suffrage,  Women  s  Trade-Union,  and  was 
refused  admission  as  a  student  to  Lincoln's  Inn. 
In  1905  she  won  a  prize  for  international  law  at 
Victoria  University,  Owen's  College,  Manchester; 
took  her  degree  in  law  in  1906,  at  the  head  of  her 
class.  She  was  imprisoned  for  one  week  for  in- 
terrupting Sir  Edward  Grey's  meeting  in  Man- 
chester, Oct.  13,  1905.  She  is  the  chieforganizer 
for  the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union,  and 
is  a  popular  speaker  on  that  platform.  Address: 
4  Clement's  Inn,  Strand,  W.  C,  London,  England. 

PAHKHURST,  EMUELmE  GODLDEH:  Wom- 
an suffragist  and  emancipator;  bom  in  Man- 
chester, England;  attended  the  Ecole  Normale 
for  girls,  in  Paris,  and  was  roommate  of  Henri 
Rochefort's  daughter.     She  became   an  ardent 


of  the  Labor  movement. 
Brook  Street,  Manchester. 


Address:  60,   Upper 


PAHTALEOIfl,  MAFFEO :  Bom  in  Frascati  in 
1857,  and  now,  professor  of  political  economy  in 
the  University  of  Rome,  is  in  the  first  rank  of 
writers  on  taxation  and  other  financial  themes. 
Achille  Loria  ("Annals  of  the  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  ai6) 
says  that  his  "La  Teoria  della  Traslazione  dei 
Tributi "  investigates  the  reactions  of  taxes  "with 
a  marvelous  acuteness,  not  equaled  in  the  pages 
of  any  other  Italian  writer."  In  1889  he  pub- 
Ushed  "P*rincipii  de  Economia  Pura,"  which  has 
been  translated  into  English.  His  theory  of 
value  conforms  in  general  to  that  of  Jevons,  but 
he  has  criticized  alike  the  English  and  the  Aus- 
trian school. 

PAPER  MOITEY:  Money  (q.  v.),  defined  as  the 
medium  of  exchange,  may  or  may  not  have  in- 
trinsic value.  When  a  piece  of  money  itself  apart 
from  its  stamp  is  of  the  commercial  value 
stamped  upon  it,  it  is  said  to  be  intrinsic  money. 
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having  value  in  itself.  When  it  has  no  value  in 
itself,  or  no  value  which  makes  pretense  of  ap- 
proximating to  its  stamped  value,  but  simply 
represents  a  value  which  the  government  un- 
dertakes to  pay  out  for  it  whenever  demanded, 
it  is  called  representative  money.  It  represents 
value.  When,  however,  its  value  is  not  equal  to 
its  stamped  value  only  because  its  intrinsic  value 
has  been  depreciated  voluntarily  or  otherwise, 
tho  originally  its  intrinsic  and  commercial  value 
were  the  same,  it  is  called,  not  representative 
money,  but  depreciated  money.  Its  value  has 
depreciated.  Finally,  when  money  is  issued  bya 
government  stamped  as  legal  tender  for  a  certain 
value,  but  with  no  guaranty  by  the  government 
that  it  will  be  redeemed  for  intrinsic  money,  it  is 
called  irredeemable  or  fiat  money.  The  govern- 
ment makes  it  worth  so  much.  It  is  both  repre- 
sentative and  fiat  money  that  we  consider  in  this 
article,  because  such  moneys  are  to-day  almost 
invariably  "^aper  money.  We  consider,  first, 
its  history  and  then  the  principles  and  problems 
involved  in  its  use. 

Representative  money  has  a  long  history.  The 
Carthaginians  are  said  to  have  had  a  representa- 
tive leather  currency.     Jevons  thinks 

HiatoTT     *****    ****     Byzantme    iron    money 

^     was  probably  representative  money. 

China,  however,  is  the  country  which 

first  developed  the  use  of  representative  money. 

Representative  money  in  the  main,  however, 

has  been  used  only  in  times  of  special  financial 

Sressure,  as  in  times  of  war.  Catherine  II.  of 
Lussia  issued  paper  in  1 768  to  replace  the  copper 
money.  The  State  of  Virginia  placed  tobacco  in 
stores  and  used  the  receipts  for  money.  Another 
form  of  paper  money  which,  accordmg  to  some, 
has  played  a  large  part  in  history,  is  the  so-called 
bank  money  of  the  early  Italian  and  German 
banks.  The  question,  however,  is  involved  and 
disputed.     (See  Bank  op  Venice.) 

A  somewhat  similar  system  arose  in  England, 
when  merchants,  in  order  to  gain  greater  se- 
curity for  their  moneys,  and,  in  part,  to  keep  it 
from  the  government,  deposited  their  monejra 
with  the  goldsmiths  and  used  the  receipts  as 
representative  money.  It  is  probable  that  out 
of  this  system  rose  the  modem  English  banks.  _ 

The  tjest  known  instances  of  paper  money  in 
modem  times  are  the  French  assignats,  the  is- 
sues of  the  American  colonies,  of  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  of  the  greenbacks  in  the  War  of 
the  Rebellion.  (See  Currbncy;  Greenback 
Party.)  Less  known  is  the  issue  of  token  money 
by  merchants  as  late  as  the  eighteenth  century 
in  England,  serving  as  promissory  notes  to  pay 
money. 

Coming  now  to  a  consideration  of  the  princi- 
ples and  problems  involved  in  the  use  of  paper 
money,  it  may  be  said,  first,  that 
AmnuBta  ^^°^  Orthodox'  economists  believe  in 
^2^Sit     ****  "®®  °'  paper  money  only  as  rep- 
^■^^      resentative  01  intrinsic  money,  such 
as  the  gold  and  silver  certificates  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
are  usually  "as  good  as  gold,"  and  must  always 
be   paid   m   gold,  if   desired,   by  the  Bank  of 
England,   except  when   in  times  of  panic  the 

foverament  allows  the  bank  to  pay  in  paper, 
'rofessor  Hadley  represents  this,  the  usual  con- 
servative view,  when  he  says  ("Johnson's  Cyclo- 
pedia," article  "Money"): 

When  bank-notes  or  government  notes  become  currency, 
without  a  corresponding  basis  o<  money,  nothing  has  ever 


been  able  to  prevent  their  fluctuation  in  value  and  the  oon- 
sequent  effect  upon  all  other  values.  The  temptatioa  to  in- 
crease these  issues  according  to  the  fancied  interest  of  the 
bank  or  government  is  always  likely  to  prove  irresistible,  in 
consequence  of  which  the  community  employing  them  finds 
itself  flooded  with  a  currency  upon  which  all  values  float  with 
an  unsteady  motion,  and  any  standard  of  value  is  out  of  the 
question. 

Provided,  however,  that  the  paper  money  al- 
ways does  really  represent  intrinsic  money, 
which  can  be  paid  for  it  at  any  time,  most 
economists  prefer  paper  money  to  metallic  be- 
cause it  is  easier  to  handle  and  to  convey. 

Many  economists,  too,  think  it  perfectly  safe 
to  use  paper  money  redeemable  in  gold  or  silver 
(for  the  question  oetween  gold  and  silver,  see 
Bimetallism),  but  issued  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  gold  and  silver,  since  it  is  all  but  im- 
possible that  all  the  paper  issued  should  be  pre- 
sented for  redemption  at  one  time.  Jevons  says 
concerning  the  various  methods  of  the  issue  of 
paper  money  ("Money  and  the  Mechanism  of 
Exchange,"  chap,  xviii.) : 

This  question  is  perhaps  the  most  vexed  and  debatable  one 
in  the  whole  sphere  of  political  economy;  but,  fay  careful 
adhering  to  the  analysis  of  facts,  we  may,  i>erhaps,  get  a  view 
of  the  subject  free  from  the  great  perplexities  m  which  it  is 
commonly  involved.  The  elementary  principles  of  the  sub- 
ject are  not  of  a  complex  character;  and  if  we  bold  tenaciously 
to  those  principles,  we  may  perhaps  be  saved  f  rem  that  dan- 
gerous kmd  of  mtdlectual  vertigo  which  (rften  attacks  writers 
on  the  currency.  .  ,  .  There  is  plenty  of  evidence  to  prove 
that  an  inconvertible  paper  money,  carefully  limited  in  quan- 
tity, can  retain  its  ftdl  value.  Such  was  the  case  with  the 
Bank  ci  England  notes  for  several  years  after  the  suspension 
of  specie  payments  in  1797,  and  such  is  the  case  with  the 
present  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Fiance. 

The  principal  objections  to  an  inconvertible  paper  currency 
are  two  in  number. 

I.  The  great  temptation  which  it  offers  to  overissue  and 
consequent  depreciation. 

9.  The  impossibility  of  varying  its  amounts  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  trade. 

It  is  hardly  i 
overissue  of  t 

the  tesnoval  I  

ly  any  civilised  nation  exists,  excepting  some  of  the  newer 
British  colonies,  which  has  not  suffered  from  the  scourge  of 
paper  money  at  one  time  or  another.  .  .  .  Time  after  time 
in  the  earlier  history  of  the  New  England  and  some  d  the 
other  states  now  forming  parts  of  the  American  Union,  paper 
money  had  been  issued  and  had  wrought  ruin.  Pidl  par- 
ticulars will  be  found  in  Professor  Sumner's  new  and  interest- 
ing "History  of  American  Currency."  Some  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  pointed  to  the  results;  and  Webster's  opinion 
should  never  be  forgotten.  Of  paper  money  he  says:  "  We 
have  suffered  more  from  this  cause  than  from  every  other 
cause  or  calamity.  It  has  killed  more  men,  pervadisd  and 
corrupted  the  choicest  interests  of  our  country  more,  and 
done  more  injustice  than  even  the  arms  and  artifices  of  our 
enemy."  .  .  . 

A  further  objection  to  a  paper  money  inconvertible  into 
coin  is  that  it  cannot  be  varied  in  quantity  by  the  natural 
action  of  trade.  No  one  can  export  it  or  import  it  like  coin, 
and  no  one  but  the  government,  or  banks  authorised  by 
government,  can  issue  or  cancel  it.  Hence,  if  trade  become 
brisk,  nothing  but  a  decree  of  the  government  can  supply  the 
requisite  increase  of  circulating  medium,  and  if  this  De  put 
afloat  and  trade  relapse  into  dalness,  the  currency  become* 
redundant  and  falls  m  value.  Now,  even  the  best  informed 
government  department  cannot  be  trusted  to  judge  wisely 
and  impartially  when  more  money  is  wanted.  Currency  must 
be  supplied  like  all  other  commodities,  according  to  the  free 
action  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

Some  persons  have  argued  that  it  is  well  to  have  a  paper 
money  to  form  a  home  currency,  which  cannot  be  drained 
away,  and  will  be  free  from  the  disturbing  influences  of  foreim 
trade.  But  we  cannot  disconnect  home  and  foreign  trade 
except  by  doing  away  with  the  latter  altogether.  If  two 
nations  are  to  trade,  the  precious  metals  must  form  the  inter- 
national medium  of  exchange  by  which  a  balance  of  indebted- 
ness is  paid.  Hence,  each  merchant  in  ordering,  consigning, 
or  seUing  goods  must  pay  regard .  not  to  the  paper  price  oi  suCD 
goods,  but  to  the  gold  or  silver  price  with  which  he  really 
pays  for  them.  Gold  and  silver,  m  short,  continue  to  be  the 
real  measure  of  value,  and  the  variable  paper  currericy  is  only 
an  additional  term  of  comparison  which  adds  confusion. 

So  far  Jevons.  It  will  be  seen  that  his  main 
objections  to  inconvertible  paper  money  are  not 
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so  much  to  its  use  as  to  the  danger  of  its  misuse 
or  the  (asserted)  impossibility  of  its  wise  use. 
Most  orthodox  economists  argue  in  the  same 
way. 

Mill  argues  that  the  value  of  such  a  currency 
must  depend  on  its  quantity,  that  it  can  be  safely 
used  if  kept  within  quantities  that  would  keep  it 
at  par  with  bullion;  but  he  considers  its  advan- 
tages too  slight  to  balance  the  danger  of  over- 
issue. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Walker  sees  the  danger  of  incon- 
vertible paper  money;  yet  of  its  possible  wise  use 
he  says  ("Money,  Trade,  and  Industry,"  p.  aio): 

After  looldns  at  this  cubject  from  every  ride.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  of  a  single  argument  which  can  be  advanced 
to  support  the  assertion  of  the  economists,  that  paper  money 
cannot  perform  this  function  of  measuring  values,  so  called. 
On  the  contrary,  it  appears  to  me  clear,  beyond  a  doubt,  that 
just  so  long  and  just  so  far  as  paper  money  obtains  and 
retains  currency  as  the  popular  medium  of  exchange,  so  far 
and  so  long  it  does  and  must  act  as  the  value  denominator 
or  common  denominator  in  exchange.  And  I  see  no  reason 
to  believe  that,  in  this  ringle  respect,  hard  money,  so  called. 
possesses  any  advantage  over  issues  of  any  other  lorm  or 
substance  wmch  secure  the  degree  of  general  aceei>tance  which 
is  necessary  to  comtitute  them  money. 

Such  being  the  view  of  paper  money  held  by 
the  orthodox  economists,  many  writers,  and 
among  them  not  a  few  economists  of 
Ammantt  "^P"^  ^'^^  "°*  radical  in  their  views 
■^^^  on  other  questions,  believe  that  it  is 
possible  to  have  inconvertible  paper 
money  that  will  not  be  abused. 
They  argue  that  paper  money  is  the  best  money, 
provided  that  the  amount  of  its  issue  can  t>e 
wisely  controlled.  Money,  all  writers  admit  (see 
Contraction  and  Expansion  op  Currency), 
is  affected  in  its  value  bv  its  quantity,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  demand  for  it.  If  the  amount 
of  money  expands  beyond  the  needs  or  consu- 
ming power  of  the  people,  its  value  depreciates. 
If  it  IS  contracted,  its  value  appreciates.  The 
problem,  therefore,  is  to  obtain  an  elastic  cur- 
rency that  shall  be  invariable  in  value  by  varying 
exactly  with  the  demand  for  it.  Disbelievers  in 
paper  currency  believe  it  to  be  impossible;  be- 
lievers in  paper  currency  believe  that  paper  money 
can  be  so  used  and  is  the  only  money  that  can  be 
so  used,  or,  at  the  least,  the  easiest  currency  to 
so  use.  For  such  use  of  paper  money  various 
plans  are  proposed.  These  plans  are  usually  one 
lorm  or  another  of  adopting  what  is  termed  "a 
multiple  standard ''  (p.  777),  the  essence  of  which 
is  that  no  one  commodity  should  be  used  as  a  mon- 
etary standard,  but  that  a  value  should  be 
averaged  from  a  multiple  of  commodities.  Even 
Jevons  seems  to  favor  this  plan,  altho  pointing 
out  its  dangers.  He  says  ("Money  and  the 
Mechanism  of  Exchange,"  chap,  xxv.) : 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  scheme  are  not  con- 
siderable. It  would,  no  doubt,  introduce  a  certain  complex- 
ity into  the  relations  of  debtors  and  creditors,  and  disputes 
might  sometimes  arise  as  to  the  date  of  the  debt  whence  the 
circulation  must  be  made.  Such  difficulties  would  not  exceed 
those  arising  from  the  payment  of  interest,  which  likewise 
depends  upon  the  duration  of  the  debt.  The  work  of  the 
commiuion,  when  once  established  and  directed  by  act  of 
I^rliament,  would  be  little  more  than  that  of  accountants 
acting  according  to  fixt  rules.  Their  decirions  would  be  of  a 
perfectly  bona-nde  and  reliable  character,  becatise,  in  addition 
to  their  average  results,  they  would  be  required  to  publish 
periodically  the  detailed  tables  of  prices  upon  which  their 
calculations  were  founded,  and  thus  many  persons  could 
sufficiently  verify  the  data  and  the  calculations.  Fraud 
would  be  out  of  the  question. 

The  only  real  difficulty  which  I  foresee  is  that  of  deciding 
upon  the  proper  method  of  deducing  the  average.  .  .  .  What- 
ever method  were  adopted,  however,  the  rnults  would  be 
better  than  if  we  continued  to  accept  a  ringle  metal  for  the 
(tandard,  as  we  do  at  present. 


Jevons  then  goes  on  to  describe  different  forms 
of  this  tabular  standard  involved  in  what  is  now 
called  the  multiple  standard: 

The  space  at  my  disposal  will  not  allow  me  to  describe 
adequately  the  advantages  which  would  arise  from  the 
establishment  of  a  national  tabular  standard  of  value.  Such 
a  standard  would  add  a  wholly  new  degree  of  statrility  to 
social  relations,  securing  the  fixt  incomes  of  individuals  and 
public  institutions  from  the  depreciation  which  they  have 
often  suffered.  Speculation,  too.  based  upon  the  frequent 
oscillations  of  prices,  which  take  place  in  the  present  state  of 
commerce,  would  be  to  a  certain  extent  discouraged.  The 
calculations  of  merchants  would  be  less  frequently  frustrated 
by  causes  beycmd  their  own  control,  and  many  bankruptcies 
would  be  prevented.  Periodical  coOapses  of  credit  would  no 
doubt  recur  from  time  to  time,  but  the  intcnrity  of  the  crisis 
would  be  mitigated,  because,  as  prices  fell,  the  liabilities  of 
debtors  would  decrease  approximatdy  in  the  same  ratio. 

More  recently  Prof.  E.  B.  Andrews,  in  his  "An 
Honest  Dollar,'*  has  made  a  strong  plea  for  such 
a  multiple  standard,  and  in  the  appendix  to  his 
book  gives  much  consideration  to  its  details. 
Many  other  economists  favor  this  plan,  at  least 
when  the  community  is  educated  to  adopt  it. 

It  is  under  such  form  that  most  of  the  advo- 
cates of  paper  money  now  advocate  the  adoption 
of  paper  or  fiat  money.  An  inelastic  currency, 
thejr  say,  must  rob  either  creditors  or  debtors. 
In  times  of  panic  and  financial  pressure  even  now, 
they  say,  the  community  has  to  resort  to  paper 
money.  In  panics  a  special  act  of  Parliament 
allows  the  Bank  of  England  to  pav  in  paper.  In 
times  of  panic  the  New  York  banks  use  clearing- 
house certificates.  In  times  of  depression  most 
Western  States  pay  salaries  in  receipts  which  are 
made  payable  for  taxes. 

Many  believe  that  this  system  could  be  adopted 
in  the  conduct  of  public  work  on  the  so-called 
Guernsey  plan,  of  which  Jevons  says  ("Money 
and  the  Mechanism  of  Exchange,"  chap,  xvi.) : 

Daniel  le  Broc,  the  governor  of  the  island,  determined  to 
build  a  market  in  St.  Peters,  but  not  having  the  necessary 
funds,  issued  under  the  seal  of  the  island  4,000  rrurket  not^ 
for  one  pound  each,  with  which  he  paid  the  artificers. 
When  the  market  was  finished  and  the  rents  came  in,  the 
notes  were  thereby  canceled,  and  not  an  otmce  of  gold  was 
employed  in  the  matter. 

RarBRBNOs:  Tevons's  Monty  and  As  Mtekanism  of  Ex- 
chant*  (rSBj);  E.  B.  Andrews's  An  Honest  Dollar  (1898:) 
A.  J.  Fonda  s  Hontst  Monty  (1895). 

PARIS:  Paris,  to  the  social  reformer,  sug- 
gests revolution  and  the  struggles  of  the  Com- 
mune, but  it  has  something  to  teach  in  its  pres- 
ent as  well  as  in  its  past.  (For  its  history  see 
Prancb  and  Social  Reform  and  Paris,  Com- 
MUNB  op.)  It  was  the  first  city  to  illustrate 
to  the  world  the  advantages  of  symmetry,  spa- 
ciotisness,  order,  and  convenience  in  the  plan- 
ning of  its  streets;  of  wholesomeness  and  cleanli- 
ness and  light  in  its  municipal  arrangements.  It 
is,  however,  in  spite  of  this,  the  most  crowded 
city  of  the  world.  On  its  19,200  acres  live 
3,269,023  persons,  making  a  density  of  117 
persons  to  the  acre,  while  Berlin,  the  next  most 
crowded,  has  only  85,  and  New  York,  the  next, 
has  60,  while  London  has  only  5 1 .  Paris's  broad 
streets  and  boulevards  have  been  built  too  often 
by  driving  the  poor  into  crowded,  narrow  streets. 
The  organization  of  the  municipality  is  unique 
even  in  France.  Alone  among  French  cities  Paris 
has  no  mayor,  this  being  due  to  the  fear  the  gov- 
ernment has  of  the  revolutionary  tendencies  of 
the  Paris  Commune.  The  city  is  ruled,  as  a 
whole,  by  the  prefect  of  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  and  by  his  colleague,  the  prefect  of  the 
police.    There  is,  however,  a  municipal  council 
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with  considerable  power,  and  twenty  wards  or 
aarrondissements,  over  each  of  which  presides  a 
maire  in  a  ward  building  called  the  matrie.  The 
prefect  of  the  police  has,  perhaps,  the  greatest 
power.  He  has  vast  sums  at  his  disposal,  of 
which  he  need  render  small  account,  ana  governs 
not  only  the  ordinary  police  force,  but  the  police 
judictatre,  the  detective  force,  and  the  political 
police,  the  government's  secret  agents,  an  inher- 
itance of  power  from  the  Napoleonic  administra- 
tion, characteristically  preserved  by  the  bour- 
geois repubUc.  He  is  only  prevented  from  being 
despotic  by  the  perfect  clock-work  organization 
of  tiie  departments  of  the  city.  Paris  has  some 
mi^nificent  streets,  e.  g.,  we  Boulevard  des 
Itauens  and  the  Boulevard  Haussmann — where 
luxury  and  elegance  abound;  also  over  130  beau- 
tiful squares,  e.  g.,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde — 
connecting  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  with  the 
Champs  Elys^s;  the  Place  de  la  R^publique; 
the  Place  du  Carrousel;  the  Place  de  I'Op^ra;  the 
Place  Venddme ;  etc.  Most  of  them  have  statues 
commemorating  public  men  or  events.  The  thea- 
ters, picture-galleries,  e.  g.,  that  of  the  Xouvre, 
the  hotels,  and  other  attractive  features,  furnish 
not  only  amusement  to  nun>erous  visitors,  but  in- 
struction of  the  highest  type. 

Mtuicipal  ownership  of  public  utilities  is  well 
developed  in  Paris.  The  Board  of  Health  con- 
sists 01  men  who  have  a  high  standing  in  scientific 
circles  and  among  engineers.  The  sanitary  regu- 
lations of  workshops,  dwellings,  and  schools,  the 
draina^,  water-supply,  and  cemeteries,  are 
supervised  and  managed  by  the  board.  The 
city  owns  all  markets,  slaughter-houses,  cattle- 
yards,  which  yield  a  good  income  to  the  treasury. 
The  city  was  authorized  by  the  national  govern- 
ment in  1898  to  build  a  system  of  electrical  rail- 
ways to  be  operated  by  a  private  company  on 
lease. 

The  department  of  "Public  Assistance"  has 
charge  of  the  poor  relief,  and  is  a  well-organized 
body,  managing  all  the  hospitals,  shelters  for  the 
poor  and  aged,  cripples,  oiphans,  outdoor  relief, 
etc.  A  free  employment  bureau  (see  Public 
Employment  Bureaus)  aids  those  out  of  work 
and  is  supplemented  by  a  labor  exchange. 
Rzfbuncm:  See  Frahcb. 

PARIS,  COMMUIIE  OF:  We  consider  here 
particularly  the  Paris  Commune  of  187 1,  but 
several  times  in  French  history  has  the  Paris 
Commune  risen  in  rebellion  against  the  general 
government,  and  tried  to  establish  a  communal 
self-government,  to  be  federated  with  other  self- 
governed  communes.  A  commime  in  France  is 
the  area  ruled  over  by  a  mayor  or  a  municipal 
government.  The  federated  and  more  or  less 
communistic  but  autonomous  rule  of  the  com- 
mune has  been  the  ideal  of  not  a  few  of  the 
older  French  Socialists,  the  so-called  commu- 
nards of  France.  They  feared,  as  too  highly  cen- 
tralized, the  collectivism  of  Marxist  socialism, 
and  really  heM  a  view  half  anarchist-communist 
and  half  Socialist.  The  view  is  passing  away,  but 
has  played  no  small  part  in  French  history.  (See 
France  and  Social  Reform.)  In  1556  Stephen 
Marcel,  during  the  English  invasion,  endeavored 
to  form  a  confederation  of  sovereign  communes 
with  Paris  as  the  governing  head.  In  1588  the 
commune  of  Paris  did  succeed  in  obtaining  inde- 
pendent self-government  for  six  months.  May 
ai,  1 79 1,  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  the  in- 
surrection of  July,  1789,  replaced  the  town  coun- 


cil, and  took  the  name  of  "Commune  of  Paris." 
It  had  great  power  under  Robespierre,  but 
fell  with  him,  July  14,  1794,  and  was  replaced 
by  twelve  municipal  divisions.  Partly  as  a  re- 
sult of  this,  Paris  to-day  has  no  mayor  of  the 
whole  city,  being  largely  ruled  by  the  ^neral 

fovemment.  (See  Paris.)  Once  again,  on 
larch  18,  187 1,  Paris  rose  in  revolt  against  the 
then  newly  established  republic,  and  declared 
the  Commune  March  28th.  It  seemed  an  oppor- 
tune time  to  the  leaders.  France  had  been  de- 
feated by  Germany;  Paris,  after  a  long  siege,  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Germans,  who  now  were 
gone;  a  republic  had  been  established,  but  the 
communards  believed  it  to  be  a  weak,  corrupt 
affair  of  the  bourgeoisie.  The  communards  de- 
clared that  the  republic  had  sold  Paris  to  the 
Germans.  They  therefore  rose  and  declared  the 
Commune.  Similar  risings,  instigated  in  part  by 
Bakounin  and  the  anarchist  communists,  took 
place  in  Marseilles  and  other  French  cities,  but 
were  quickly  supprest.  In  Paris  was  the  main  suc- 
cess. The  leaders  of  the  Commune  were  Flourens, 
F^lix  Pyat,  Assi,  Delecluse,  Paschal,  Grousset, 
General  Cluseret,  Dombrowski,  Amauld,  Vallds, 
Blanqui,  and  Rochefort.  A  large  part  of  the 
National  Guard  of  Paris  declared  for  the  Com- 
mune, with  headquarters  at  Belleville  and  Mont- 
martre.  March  26th  an  election  was  held  and  the 
members  for  the  communal  government  were 
chosen;  180,000  votes  were  cast.  The  republican 
government  at  Versailles  sent  an  army  to  siippress 
the  Commune.  Under  the  command  of  Marshal 
MacMahon  this  army  besieged  Paris.  April  sth 
the  communards  arrested  Darboy,  Archbishop 
of  Paris,  and  other  prisoners,  and  held  them  as 
hostages.  The  Commune  declared  its  princi- 
ples to  be  absolute  individual  liberty  by  the 
means  of  the  suppression  of  government,  and  the 
division  of  nationalities  into  communes  more  or 
less  federated.  The  present  holders  of  capital 
were  to  be  dispossest,  with  compensation,  and 
the  land  and  capital  were  to  be  divided  among 
associations  of  workmen.  An  English  Socialist 
who  was  in  Paris  during  the  (immune  declares 
that  Paris  was  never  so  free  from  want,  crime, 
or  vice,  but  others  there  assert  the  exact  con- 
trary. Many  of  all  classes  joined  the  popular 
cause.  But  gradually  dissension  arose  and  mis- 
takes were  made.  The  besieging  army  took 
many  forts  and  finally  entered  Paris,  90,000 
strong,  on  May  2  2d.  The  communards  resisted 
for  five  days  in  the  streets.  The  republican 
army  having  put  many  prisoners  to  death,  the 
commimards  retaliated  by  shooting'  Archbishop 
Darboy  and  other  hostages.  Terrible  reprisals 
were  made  on  both  sides.  The  communards 
being  finally  defeated,  and  losing  power,  took 
revenge  by  burning  the  Tuileries,  the  Palais  de 
Justice,  the  Palais  Royal,  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and 
other  buildings  connected  with  the  hated  govern- 
ment. This  act  and  the  shooting  of  the  arch- 
bishop and  other  captives  have  been  laid  to  their 
charge,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
triumphant  republicans  shot  the  communards 
down  by  the  thousand  in  cold  blood,  burying 
them  in  prepared  ditches.  Twenty-five  thou- 
sand communards  were  taken  prisoners  and  many 
thousands  deported.  The  leaders  were  mainly- 
executed. 

Rbfbkshcss;  Sempronius's  Histoin  dt  la  CoKnuau  dt  Paris-. 
Mohac's  Parii  sous  la  Commutif,  Lissagarey,  History  of 
the  Commune  of  187  z  (a  traxislation),  gives  the  communards* 
side. 
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PARKER,  JAMES:  Member  British  Parlia- 
ment  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party  for  Halifax ; 
bom  at  Awethorpe,  Lincolnshire,  1863.  He  was 
educated  at  South  Wesleyan  School,  and  Bram- 
hope  School.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  paid 
secretary  of  the  Halifax  branch  of  the  Independ- 
ent Labor  Party,  after  having  served  as  president 
of  the  Gas  Workers'  and  General  Laborers'. So- 
ciety, and  of  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council.  He 
has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Yorkshire  and  its 
industries,  and  has  considerable  experience  in 
municipal  affairs,  having  served  in  many  respon- 
sible positions  at  Halifax  during  seven  years,  e.  g., 
as  chairman  of  Waterworks  Committee,  and  as 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1906.  Address:  32 
Salisbury  Place,  Halifax,  England. 

PARKHIIRST,  VJ)y.  CHARLES  H.:  Clergy- 
man; reformer;  born  Framingham,  Mass.,  1842; 
educated  in  public  schools,  Amherst  College. 
Four  years  principal  of  Amherst  High  School; 


veloi)ed  into  the  famous  Central  Park.  In  1854 
the  cit^  of  Paris  took  steps  to  supply  itself  with 
parks;  in  England  only  a  little  before  this  there 
were  three  small  park  undertakings. 

As  late  as  1870  Central  Park  was  still  tm- 
completed,  although  the  city  had  then  increased 
to  over  900,000.  It  required  a  large  degree  of 
faith  even  then  to  see  an;^  decided  advantage  in 
sinking  $5,000,000  in  a  piece  of  land  four  miles 
away  from  the  center  of  population,  to  reach 
which  there  was  no  steam  transit.  It  was  said 
at  that  time,  that  "For  practical,  every-day  pur- 
poses, the  great  mass  of  people  might  have  been 
100  miles  away."  Onlv  a  few  years  later  there 
was  scarcely  a  city  of  the  world  making  any 
claims  to  prominence  and  progress  that  was  not 
providing  itself  with  parks.  The  newer  cities 
made  provisions  for  parks  in  the  laying  out  of 
the  cities. 

What  has  been  already  accomplished  in  this 
country  and  in  the  leading  cities  of  Europe  can 
be  seen  in  the  following  tables: 


Th>  Unitbd  States 
(From  Statisfics  Prepared  by  the  United  States  Government,  1900) 


CrriBs 


New  YorV.  N.  Y... 

Chicago.  Ill 

Philadelphia.  Pa.. . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Boston,  Mass 

Baltimore,  Md 

Cleveland,  Ohio. . . . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. . . 

Pittsburg,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La.. . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Newark,  N.J 


Area 

acreage 
owned 
by  city 


>,9O9.0O 

MSI.49 

1,044.09 

'.176. S9 

r,6i8.o6 

[,136.01 

[,336. 19 

>,o>s-50 

[,193.67 

539.00 

880.00 

SSS.66 

1,055.61 

19.18 


Valuation 


Land  and 
buildings 


01,514.900 

(*) 

8,140,310 


6,908,846 
3.63^7.355 

1,499.000 
3.319.959 

5, 000, 000 


^l 


300.000 
500,000 


Apiwratoa 


$636,966 
1,500.000 

(') 
6,407 


¥ 


15,000 

la.ooo 

(») 

1. 000 
35,000 
50,000 

(') 


Expenditures, 

etc. 

Parks  and 

gardens 


$1,408,830 
443,110 
4S8,3oa 

133,133 

333.444 
303.168 

71.975 
173.751 
308,361 

43.996 


9.655 
01,900 
83,993 
33,050 

4.6oi 


'Washington,  D.  C;  3,596.37  acres  owned  by  the  United  States  Government. 


'Not  given. 


two  years  professor  of  Greek,  Williston  Seminary. 
Studied  theologv  at  the  Universities  of  Halle 
and  Leipsic;  ordained  pastor  of  Congregational 
Church,  Lenox,  Mass.,  1874;  called  in  1880  to  the 
Madison  Square  Presbyterian  Church  in  New 
York,  where  he  is  still  pastor.  In  189 1  was  made 
president  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime,  and  in  this  office  made  such  effective  in- 
vestigation' into  conditions  of  vice  as  led  to  a 
revolution  at  the  next  election  of  city  officers. 
Dr.  Parkhurst  is  deeply  interested  in  social  ques- 
tions and  has  indicated  his  standpoint  by  calling 
himself  a  Christian  Socialist.  Author  of  "The 
Blind  Man's  Creed,"  "Our  Fight  with  Tam- 
many," "Guarding  the  Cross  with  Krupp  Guns," 
and  man  J'  sermons  and  addresses  and  frequent 
contributions  to  periodicals.  Address:  133  East 
Thirty-fifth  Street,  New  York  City. 

PARKS  (see  also  Playgrounds):  The  ques- 
tion of  parks  is  of  modem  origin,  growing  out  of 
the  rapid  growth  and  overcrowding  of  our  cities. 
It  was  in  185 1 ,  when  the  population  of  New  York 
City  was  just  above  the  500,000  mark,  that  the 
state  legislature  passed  an  act  for  the  creation 
of  a  pane  in  the  city,  which  afterward  was  de- 


EUROPI 


Athens,  Greece 

Berlin,  Germany 

Birmingham,  England. . 

Brusaefi,  Belnum 

Copenhagen,  Denmark. . 

Dublin,  Ireland 

Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Glasgow,  Scotland 

Hamburg,  Germany 

Liverpou,  England 

London,  England 

Moscow,  Russia 

Stockholm,  Sweden 


8 

< 


108 

1,963 

364 

395 

81 

1,900 

1,380 

613 

349 

743 

5.000 

301 

468 


i 


It 


4.8 
7.9 

3.1 

1.8 
i-S 
7.6 

30.8 
4-« 
1-7 

14.3 
7.3 
1-7 
6.1 


1.3  So 
1.345 
1,840 
1.331 
4.140 
184 

311 

1.108 

1.983 

697 

860 

3.  "3 
S40 


Philadelphia  has  the  largest  single  city  park  in 
the  world,  containing  2,648  acres,  extending  for 
some  twelve  miles  on  either  side  of  the  Schuylkill 
River,  and  beautifully  laid  out  in  walks  and  drives. 

The  famous  roval  Epping  Forest,  near  London, 
is  the  largest  park  absolutely. 
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parliameot 

Zoological  and  botanical  gardens  are  also  now  soon  as  he  had  succeeded  in  this,  he  used  his 

not   uncommon    in    the    larger   cities.     Central  power  to  declare  strikes,  and  had  the  unparalleled 

Park  in  New  York,  and  Fairmount  Park  in  Phila-  record  of  5,000  in  seven  years — an  average  of  two 

delphia,  have  zoological  exhibits  or  menageries,  per  day.     Since  there  was  a  great  demand  for 

There  are  beautiful  botanical  gardens  at  Wash-  new  buildings  from  1896-1903,  he  won  with  few 

ington  and  St.  Louis.     The   zoological  park  at  exceptions,  and  thus  raised  the  wages  of  his  union 

the  national  capital   will  be  one  of  the   finest  from  $2  to  $j  a  day.     In  June,  1903,  he  was  ar- 

in  the  world.     Among  the  best  known  in  Europe  rested  and  mdicted  on  the  charge  of  having 

are  the  famous  "Zoo"  at  Regent's  Park,  Lon-  received  $2,000  from  the  Hecla  Iron  Works  in 

don,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  and  the  Jardin  d'Ac-  Brooklyn,  as  the  price  of  settling  a  strike  in 

climatation  in  Paris.     Bronx   Park,  New  York  April  of  the  same  year.     He  was  convicted  on 

City,  is  a  zoological  park  and  botanical  garden.  this  charge,  and  sentenced  to  two  years  and  six 

months  in  Sing  Sing  prison.     His  union  voted  to 

Tbb  Principal  Parks  of  tbb  World  continue  his  salary  of  $48  a  week,  for  the  entire 

Acns  period,  if  necessary.     He  was,  however,  released 

FWnnoant  P»rk.  Philadelphia 1,648  before  he  had  been  there  a  week,  "  on  a  certificate 

Richmond  (Sumy,  Bi^.) 1,253  of  reasonable  doubt."     Shortly  after  his  release, 

Boisde  Boulogne.  Pan» a.ijS  t^g  ..  doubt  "  was  removed ;  Parks  was  sent  l»«k 

St'jaiesTpSric.LondOT.; : ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ! !   lirs*  to  prison,  where  he  died,  May  4,  1904. 

Pelbatn  Bay  Park,  New  York. 1,700 

SSSi'&ii.^iJf.i^rk:::;: :::::::::  X  parliameiit  (from.oid  French /.arfem«,«. 

Belle  Isle,  Detroit 700  a  speaking):  A  name  given  to  deliberative  as- 

Bronx  Park,  New  York <A\  semblies,  especially  to  the  legislatures  of  Great 

ui'Sr^VcwV.,--:-:::::::"      ^  Britain  and"  her  se^-govem5lg. colonies      The 

Prospect  Park.  Brooklyn s««  ongin  of  Parliament  m  Great  Britain  is  obscure. 

Regent's  Park,  London 47*  save  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  alike  in  Saxon 

El^o'K^^ca". •.;.:: :::::::::      J^  ^^  Norman  times  the  English  people  had  some 

Hyde  Park,  London 400  share  m  making  the  laws  whereby  they  were 

Kensington  Gardens,  London 110  governed.     The  Magna  Charta  of  1215  recalled 

phSl,ix%ark:"DS'. ••.•..:: :::::::::    'Z  ^^  °f  those  forgotten  rights,  but  the  first  Par. 

Pare  de  Chaumont.  Paris «i  liament  of  which  any  record  IS  preserved  was 

The  Common,  Boston SO  Called  in  1265  by  a  writ  of  Henry  III.,  summon- 

-  ...  ..  J  J      f  !•  ing  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  to  meet 

Concerning  the  creation   and  need  of  smaU  inT>arliament.     Down  through  thi  fifteenth  cen- 

parks  Mr.  AKred  R.  Conklm^  says  (  City  Gov-  ^       ^j,  ^^^^^  ^.,^33^^  ^^  together  in  one  house, 

emment  m  the  United  States,    pp.  55-59):  To-day  Parliament  consists  of  monarch,  lords, 

In  1884  an  act  was  passed  by  the  New  York  Lagislatuie  to  and  commons.     The  three  estates  of  the  realm 

create  new  public  parks.    It  was  argued  that  this  was  the  ^re  lords  spiritual,  lords  temporal,  and  commons. 

time  to  acquire  land  for  park  purposes,  lest  it  should  become  q,,  ^  u„.r„„  „*  t  «~i„  u„_  *    .  « J«,i».~. 

too  valuable  if  further  delay  were  made.     It  was  enacted  The  House  Of  Lords  has  613  members — 3  peers 

that  several  new  parks  should  be  established,  but  the  nearest  of  the  blood  royal,  3  archbishops,   32  dukes,  33 

pro^oMdBte  WM  about  seven  miles  from  the  densely  pppu-  marquises,    1 24  earls,   40  viscOUnts,    24   bishops, 

lated  district  of  Manhattan  Island.     Since  the  passage  of  the  k„-«»-      7«    c^<.^    .»»_      -a     T-:_i,       i*u_ 

law  about  »io,ooo.ooo  have  been  expended  in  buying  parka  33'    barons,     16    isootch    peers,    28    Insh.      The 

at  the  upper  end  of  the  dty  o(  New  York.  House  of  Commons  has  070  members,  chosen  by 

Paris  is  now  the  pleasure  city  of  the  world  and  foreigners  a  male  suffrage,  considerably  qualified  by  losing 

from  aU  countries,  especially  from  South  America,  make  __„:j_„,„    <.«.„.. „i.     „m„.,„t^       Tt.-    .._:.»_:«:.. 

their  home  there.    TfiT  permanent  leisure  population  of  residence    through    removals.     The    universities 

foreign  birth  in  Paris  is  probably  larger  than  in  any  other  have  9  seats;  England,  400  (COUnties,  353;  bor- 

city.     This  feature  rf  Pans  i.  owing  to  the  poBcy  of  Napoleon  oughs,   337);  Wales,  30   (counties,    19;  borOUghs, 

III.,  and  largely  to  the  number  of  pubhc  parks  and  parkways.  .,?.    d^{'1a     -«    A.^..«^:«.     V„~..™1,-     ..\. 

Skilful  architects  should  be  employed  to  Uy  6ut  public  "V   &»tland,   70   (counties,  39;  boroughs,  31); 

parks,  and  their  management  should  not  be  entrusted  to  the  Ireland,  lOI  (counties,  85  ;  boroughs,  16). 
ordinary  ward  politician,  who  is  inclined  to  enrich  himself,  The    House    of   Commons    imposes   taxes   and 

S.!t°„SSSThrbSS;^,'rhV^ilt1?a?^;iSS^ti^'n'!"'X^  raises  money.     At  present  mem^rs  are  elected 

public  nark  can  often  be  established  at  slight  expense  by  for  seven  years.     Parliament  assembles  and   is 

using  a  V-shaped  lot,  formed  by  the  intersection  of  a  diagonal  dissolved  and  a  new  Parliament  elected  on  the 

■"fa  Ai^can  dtSf  m™c  u  ^'iided  at  public  expend)  on  summons  of  the  sovereign;  it  must  be  assembled 

Saturdays,  and  in  some  cities  on  Sundays.    In  Europe  the  at  least  once  in  three  years.     Practically  it  IS 

bands  of  the  standing  army,  which  are,  of  course,  paid  for  called  every  year.     It  commences  with  a  speech 

by  taxation,  perform  in  the  pubUc  park,  very  frequently.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^       No  member  can  be  questioned 

Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould  says  (publication  of  the  outeide  of  Pariiament  for  what  he  has  said  within 

American  Statistical  Association,  1888):  »*•  ««?  »  .^^ee  from  arrest  in  civil  causes,  but 

may  be  adjudged  bankrupt,  and  his  goods  taken. 

K  ^I^  °r"  *f^^.  f?"""  ">.«  »<^"<*  °f  ^^^  J.e™";  Every  biU  must  be  read  three  times  before  each 

Bmid  pavilions  for  winter  use  m  one  or  two  of  the  pnnopal  ,  •'         j,\.    ■         ji  i.«  v 

parks,  and  maintain  all  the  year  around  orchestras  and  bands  house,  and  also  be  reviewed  clause  bv  Clause  by 

of  music,  with  other  light  attractions,  to  provide  entertain-  Select  Committee,  or  by  the  whole  House  as  a 

roents,  either  wholly  free  to  the  public  or  at  a  merely  nominal  committee 

rate  of  admission.     There  should  be  at  least  one  crystal  tt   1  *  j*       1      j        -n     ,•  a.  ^     a.    t  ^ 

palace  in  every  git»t  dty.    During  the  summer  months  con-  Unless  sooner  dissolved,  a  Parliament  lasts  for 

certs  should  be  given  as  often  as  every  other  week-day  eve-  seven  years.    It  meets  usually  the  middle  of  Janu- 

ning  in  every  one  of  the  large  and  moderately  sited  spaces.  ary  or  soon  after,  and  is  prorogued  when  its  work 

is  done,  usually  now  in  August  or 

PARKS,  SAMUEL  J.:  Delegate  of  the  House.  conatttntlon  September,  tho  either  house  may  ad- 
smiths'  and  Bridgemen's  Union;  bom  1863.  ",  ioum  for  a  short  time.  The  mem- 
He  bec^ne  prominent  as  an  organizer  of  the  bers  of  the  government  occupy  the 
housesmiths  and  bridgemen,  and  was  so  success-                          benches  on  the  right,  the  opposition 

ful  that  he  cemented  these  hitherto  loosely  or-  on  the  left.    The  speaker  is  not  a  party  leader,  but 

ganized  men  into  one  of  the  strongest  unions.     As  elected  by  the  House  and  supposed  to  be  strictly 
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impartial.  Each  party  has  its  own  leader  and 
"whips."  The  cabinet,  which  sits  in  the  House, 
tho  technically  a  committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
and  chosen  by  the  king,  is  practically  a  committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  responsible  to  it. 
When,  therefore,  a  cabinet  measure  is  defeated  in 
the  House,  the  Prime  Minister  resigns  and  a  new 
minister  with  a  new  cabinet  is  chosen,  represent- 
ing the  majority  in  the  House.  The  cabinet  con- 
sists of  the  Prime  Minister,  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  GC5>ooo)t  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
Great  Britain  (>Cio,ooo),Lord  President  of  th« 
Privy  Council  (£2,000),  Lord  Privy  Seal  (unpaid). 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (£5,000),  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department  (£5,000),  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (£5,000),  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  Colonies  (£5,000),  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War  (£5,000),  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  (£5,000),  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
(£4,550),  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland  (£4,425),  Secretary  for  Scotland  (un- 
paid). Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster 
(£2,000),  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
(£2.000).  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  (£2,000),  President  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture (£2 ,000) ,  President  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation (£2,000),  Postmaster -(Jeneral  (£2,500). 
The  chairman  of  the  House  of  Lords  is  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  The  question  most  bruited  to-day 
as  to  the  organization  of  Parliament  is  as  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  (See  also  Payment  op  Mem- 
bers.) Radicals  and  the  Labor  Party  in  Parlia- 
ment desire  the  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  the  Liberals  would  abridge  its  powers.  A  reso- 
lution was  carried  in  the  House,  June,  1907  (432 
to  1 47) ,  to  the  effect  that  the  House  of 
Umitatlon  Lords  should  not  have  power  to  alter 
of  tha  Hmua  °'  « ject  bills  passed  by  the  House  of 
otlMTim  Co™"ions,  except  withm  the  hmits of 
a  single  Parliament.  In  1 886  a  some- 
what similar  resolution  was  defeated 
by  202  to  106;  in  1888,  by  223  to  162;  by  201  to 
160  in  1889;  by  201  to  139  in  1890.  An  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  (of  June,  1007)  to  abolish 
the  House  of  Lords  was  defeated  by  ^15  to  100, 
few  besides  the  Labor  Party  and  Radicals  voting 
for  it.  The  House  of  Lords,  however,  cannot 
block,  only  retard  legislation. 
Says  Arnold  White  {Everybody s,  July,  1907): 

"  The  powers  of  the  Lords  already  have  been  restricted  until 
the  control  of  the  Commons  in  all  the  gnat  affairs  of  State 
is  practically  supreme.  The  Lords  may  not  meddle  with 
money  bills;  have  no  control  over  the  navy  or  army:  may  not 
interfere  with  the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons  over 
foreign  and  colonial  afTaiis,  matters  relating  to  peace  and 
war,  treaties,  nor  intenuil  administration.  The  Lords  cannot 
npaettlie  cabinet  nor  exercise  control  over  the  monarch.  All 
these  things  are  in  the  domain  of  the  elected  House.  Prac- 
tically the  only  power  left  to  the  Lords  is  that  of  the  veto, 
which  is  now  threatened." 

Mr.  White  gives  no  favorable  view  of  the  compoeition  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  says:  "  There  are  only  sixty  peers 
who  can  boast  of  old  titles.  There  are.  in  fact,  two  orders  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  peers  themselves  never  forget 
the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new  men.  Since  the 
great  Reform  Bill,  Liberals  have  created  131  peers  to  131 
created  by  the  Conservative  and  Unionist  governments. 

"  Many  peerages  are  granted  as  the  result  of  bargains  between 
party  mamigers  and  aspirants  to  hereditary  honors.  The 
sale  of  peerages  and  other  titles  has  now  reached  such  a 
point  that  the  man  in  the  street  has  begun  to  grumble. 
Mr.  Gibson  Bowles  has  publicly  declared  without  contra- 
diction that  a  very  large  sum  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  Balfour  and  his  chief  whip  before  the  last  election.  Mr. 
Bowles  supports  his  statement  by  saying  that  the  election 
fund  has  been  enriched  by  the  recipients  of  titles  who  have 
paid  sums  varying  between  ;^30,ooo  for  a  knighthood  and 
iCiocooo  for  a  new  peerage.  Mr.  Bowles  goes  on  to  say  that 
it  was  calculated  a  year  ago  that  at  least  £500,000  must 
bave  been  encashed  from  various  sources  by  the  party  fund. 

"The  most  telling  attacks  upon  the  House  of  Lords  are. 


however,  based  upon  its  'black  sheep,'  tho  these  are  per- 
haps not  more  numerous  than  in  other  wmlks  of  life. 

Of  the  twenty-two  English  dukes  io  the  peerage  of  Bnglaad, 
there  are  only  five  whose  drcunatances,  abilities,  and  career 
entitle  them  to  be  rqanded  as  possible  leadeis  of  the  nation. 
The  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  Bedford,  Devonshire,  Portland,  and 
Richmond  have  maintained  tiM  best  traiUtions  of  public 
service.  As  for  the  other  dukes,  matrimonial  scandab,  im- 
pecuniosity,  or  dissoluteness  are,  or  should  be,  disquahfica- 
tions  for  membership  of  an  assembly  that  confera  liereditary 
powers  of  government  upon  its  members. 

"Among  the  eighty  viscounts,  the  namesof  St.  Aldwynand 
Wolseley  are  the  only  two  of  distinction. 

"All  bishops  at  the  Esteblished  Church  are  membera  of  the 
House  of  Lord*,  to  which  they  add  no  strength.  They  were 
originally  created  peers  because  they  were  territorial  mag- 
nates, not  because  of  their  ecclesiastical  rank,  and  since  they 
Krted  with  their  ktnded  possessions  their  presence  in  Par- 
ment  is  an  anachronism  since  the  nonconformist  ministers. 
Catholic  priests,  and  Jewish  rabbis  an  excluded." 

The  Earl  of  Dunraven,  defending  the  House  of 
Lords  (T/m  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  March 
1907),  says: 

This  body  contains  172  members  who  have  held  office 
under  the  State  exclusive  of  hou»ihold  apixnntments,  166 
who  have  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  140  who  are  or  have 
been  mayon  or  county  councilors,  about  40  who  are  membera 
of  the  Ic^  profession,  and  about  the  same  number  of  men 
eminent  m  art,  science,  lettera,  invention,  manu&cture,  and 
trade;  S07  have  served,  or  are  serviisj{,  in  the  army  or  navy. 
Furthermore,  it  must  be  added  that,  in  addition  to  those  who 
have  aoiuired  merit  and  knowledge  as  chairmen  of  railway 
companies,  and  in  other  positions  of  an  analogous  character, 
the  great  majority  have  developed  business  habits,  and  have 
derived  valuable  experience  of  men  and  matters  in  the  man- 
agement of  large  estates  and  complicated  affaira.  .  .  . 

Unquestionably  the  whole  consensus  of  educated  opinion 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  favor  of  a  second  chamber: 
the  principle  has  been  approved  and  adopted  in  our  neat 
seU-goveming  "colonies,  in  the  United  States,  and,  in  ttct. 
throughout  the  world  wherever  democratic  systems  obtain; 
the  belief  in  the  necessity  of  a  revising  chamber  in  order  to 
insure  that  the  permanent  opinion  of  the  people  may  receive 
adequate  expression  is  pracucaDy  univcnal. 

The  political  composition  of  the  House  changes, 
of  course,  more  or  less  with  each  election,  and  not 
seldom  very  completely,  as  in  the 
KleetlonB    ^*  election,  and  is  even  constantly 
changing    on    the    account    of    by- 
elections  to  fill  vacancies.     Concern- 
ing the  present  and  recent  composition  of  the 
House,  Hazell's  Annual  for  1007  gives  the  fol- 
lowing tables  of  parties  in  the  House  of  Commons 
since  1832: 


Gbnekai. 
Elbction 

1 

1 

% 

a| 

I* 

Total 

183s 

183s 

1837 

J841 

•«« 

185» 

«8S7 

•fS9 

1865 

1868 

;iU::::::: 
Jill::::::: 

tj9» 

189S 

Z900 

X906 

S9I 

337 

Ill 
387 
150 
3S3 
33S 
t9» 
a»S 
177 

37« 

:::::: 
...... 

54 

144 

473 

■187 

30» 
290 

ajr 

i*\ 
«38 

3«6 
s«8 
340 
334 
•30 

658 
658 
658 
«S8 
6s6 
656 

S" 
654 
658 
658 
6s» 
65> 
670 
670 
670 
670 
670 
670 





?7 
46 

»7 

It 

86 

w 

8> 
81 
83 

■  Including  Peelites. 

The  Total  Votes  Polled 

The  Liberal  Magazine  for  Feb.,  1906,  gave  the 
figures  in  the  table  on  p.  870  as  to  the  total  votes 
polled  at  the  general  election.     In  two-member 
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constituencies  the  votes  cast  for  all  the  candidates 
on  either  side  are  added  together  and  divided  by 
two: 


Libeial 
and  Labor 

Unionist 

Majority 

Eiuland: 

London 

378.399 
809,818 

I,4l8,3I3 

345.733 

634.637 

I.I9S.S58 

V  33.576 

L  175.181 
L  333,654 

Countie* 

Tout  Ensland 

Wales 

3.506.339 
I7I.3IS 
366,605 

3,075.9 '8 

96.913 

333.901 

L  430.43t 
L  74.403 
h  133.704 

Sr^thnd 

Total  Gnat  Britain.. . . 
Ireland 

3.044.359 
350,000 

3,406,731 
150,000 

L  657.5*8 

Total  for  Onited  King- 
dom  

3.394.359 

3.55«.731 

L  837.538 

Liberal  majority  in  1893,  300.000;  Unionist  majority  in 
1895.  104,00a;  and  in  1900.  133.000. 

The  Reformer's  Year  Book  for  1907  gives  the 
following  analysis: 

The  stren^h  of  parties  as  the  result  of  the 
general  election  was  as  follows: 

Official  Libeials 381 

Liberal  Timde-Union  Party 19 

Unionists 157 

Nationalists 83 

Labor  Party 30 

670 

Allowing  for  the  loss  of  one  Unionist  vote  by 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lowther  as  speaker,  the 
ofHcial  Liberals  had  a  majority  of  93  over  all 
other  parties.  The  official  and  Trade-Union 
Liberals  to^^ether  had  a  majority  of  131  over  the 
parties  sittmg  in  opposition. 

Rbfbrbhcbs:  Smith.  Hislory  of  At  English  ParUamtnt 
(1893):  Dickinson,  Tht  Dmlopmtnt  of  ParUamtnt  Duriut 
M«  Nimlttnlh  Ctnhiry  (1895);  Sidney  Low,  Gcvtmmtta 
of  EntUtnd  ( 1904). 

PARSOHS,  FRAIIK:  Writer,  educator,  and  au- 
thority on  public  ownership;  bom  Mt.  Holly, 
N.  J.,  1854;  graduated  in  mathematic  engineering 
course,  Cornell,  1873;  did  engineering,  taught 
school,  and  was  admitted  to  Boston  bar;  lectured 
on  economics;  professor  of  history  and  political 
science,  Kansas  Agriciiltural  College,  1897-1900; 
lecturer  on  law,  Boston  University,  1892-1905; 
has  traveled  extensively  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  lecturing  and  studying  economic  facts; 
testified  before  the  U.  S.  Indttstrial  Commission, 
on  transportation  (see  vol.  ix.  of  the  Report), 
i9oi-»;  member  of  the  Public  Ownership  Com- 
mission of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  and  one 
of  the  special  committee  of  four  to  write  up  the 
results  of  the  investigation,  1906-7.  (See  Public 
Ownership.)  President  of  the  National  Lea^e 
for  Promoting  Public  Ownership  of  Monopohes. 
His  economic  views  may  be  sununed  up  as  a  sys- 
tem of  mutualism  or  cooperative  industry  through 
public  ownership  in  the  field  of  monopoly  and  vol- 
untary cooperation  in  commerce,  manufactures, 
and  agriculture.  Author,  among  other  works  and 
very  numerous  articles,  particularlv  in  The  Arena, 
of  "The  World's  Best  Books"  (189a);  "Rational 
Money"  (1899);  "The  New  Political  Economy" 
(1899);  "The  City  for  the  People"  (1900);  "Di- 
rect Legislation"  (1900);  "The  Telegraph  Mon- 
opoly" (ipoa);  "The  Story  of  New  Zealand" 
(1004) ;  "Heart  of  the  Railway  Problem"  (1906) ; 
"The  Railways,  the  Trusts,  and  the  People" 


(1906).  Also  chapters  on  "Legal  Aspects  of 
Monopoly  "and  "The  Telephone  in  "Municipal 
Monopohes"  (1900),  and  on  "History  of  British 
Tramways"  in  Report  of  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion Commission  on  PubUc  Ownership  (1907). 
Address:   11  St.  James  Avenue,  Boston. 

PATENTS :  A  patent  is  the  grant  by  govern- 
ment to  the  author  of  an  invention,  or  to  his  heirs, 
of  the  exclusive  right  to  use  or  seU  the  invention 
for  a  fixt  number  of  years.  It  is  also  used — 
altho  this  is  an  older  meaning  and  is  passing  out 
of  use— of  the  instrument  or  letters  by  which  a 
grant  of  land  is  made  by  a  government  to  a  person 
or  corporation. 

Provision  was  made  by  Consress,  ia  1790,  {or  giving  to 
inventois  the  exclusive  tight  to  their  discoveries.  At  present 
patents  are  given  (or  seventeen  yean  (except  for  design 
patterns)  to  any  penon  who  has  invented  or  discovered  any 
new  and  nseful  art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition 
of  matter  or  any  new  and  useful  improvement  thereof  or  any 
new  original  and  ornamental  design  for  an  article  of  manu- 
facture, not  known  or  used  by  others  in  this  country  before 
his  invention  or  discovery  thereof,  and  not  patented  or  de- 
scribed in  any  printed  publication  in  this  or  any  foreign 
country,  before  his  invention  or  discovery  thereof  or  more 
than  two  yeara  prior  to  his  application,  and  not  in  public  use 
or  on  sale  in  the  United  States  for  more  than  two  years 
prior  to  his  application,  unless  the  same  is  proved  to  have 
been  abandoned;  upon  payment  of  the  fees  required  by  law 
and  other  due  proceedings  bad. 

Among  the  peculiarities  of  the  patent  laws  of  the  U.  S.  it 
may  be  mentioned  that  the  term  for  which  they  are  granted, 
seventeen  years,  is  longer  than  in  any  other  country.     The 

development  of  the  patent  system  in  the  U.  S. 

far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  nation.     For 


r                           other  nation. 
n    '  '   _  ,_"  , ; 

S.  has  been  nearly  equal  to  the 


patents  issued 


_  ,.   ,  _  lar  exceeds  tnat  of  any  othe 

united  States  sevenl  years  the  number  of 

in  the  U.  S.  has  been  nearli    - —  . 

number  issued  by  all  other  dvilised  nations 
together.  A  pamphlet  containing  the  "Patent  Laws  and 
Laws  Relating  to  the  Registratum  of  Tnde-marks  and 
Labels,"  and  one  containing  the  "Rules  of  Pnctise  in  the 
U.  S.  Patent  Office,"  are  published  by  the  office,  and  can  be 
obtained,  free  of  charge,  by  any  one  desiring  them,  on  appli- 
cation by  mail  to  the  Commissioner  df  Patents. 

World  Statistics 


CoUNTmiBS 


Austria 

Austria-Hungary. . 

Belgium 

Canada 

Prance 

Germany 

Great  Britain 

Hungary 

India 

Italy  and  Sardinia. 
Japan 


Spain . 

Sweden 

Switseiland 

All  other  foreign  countries . 


Total  foreign. 
United  States 


Grand  total. 


To  1870 
inclusive 


15.3SO 
35,044 

4,081 
103.934 

9.99* 
53.408 


445 
4.733 


r.464 
1.639 
8.360 


338.437 
130.573 


359.010 


1871  to 
190s  • 


41.741 

67.583 
160.533 

9*.347 
364,744 
173,170 
398,410 

30,311 
8,147 

69,600 

•■*22 
15.788 

33.617 

31.978 

33.984 

133.901 


1.446,577 
698,001 


3,144,578 


Total 


41,741 

83.933 

195.577 

100,438 

368,678 

183,166 

351.818 

30,311 

8,593 

74,333 

9.833 

17.353 

33.617 

33.607 

33.984 

1.360, 


368 


1.685.014 
818.574 


3.503,588 


The  English  Patent  Law  is  very  generally 
criticizeHl  Commissions  have  reported  and  va- 
rious suggestions  have  been  made,  yet  the  present 
law  is  far  behind  the  needs  of  the 
times.  Patents  are  granted  for  four- 
teen jnears,  but  subject  to  renewal 
fees,  and  so  hedged  about  and  un- 
certain, that  it  is  said  that  only  3  per 
cent  of  the  patents  are  remunerative.  The  evils 
of  the  present  law  are  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  imcertainty  in  the  mode  of  ascertaining  what 
is  a  new  invention.    Hence,  when  a  patent  has 
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YSAK 

NuMBSR  or  First  Patsmt  and  CBRTincATB  Issued 
IN  Bach  Calendar  Year 

NcMBBR  or  Patents  and  Cbrtipicatbs  ow 

Reoistratioh  Issued  during  bach 

Calendar  Year 

Patent 

Design 

Reissue 

Trade- 
mark 

Label 

Patents 

Designs 

Reissues 

Total 
patenta 

1871 

110617 
158350 
aa3>ii 
310163 
41866s 
531619 
640167 
664837 
690385 
717531 

'-•51*' 
778834 
808618 
839799 

•9553 

33933 
330S5 
33813 

36733 
37380 
37766 
3839s 

433J 

6300 
9017 
10548 
11053 
1 146 1 
1 1798 
11879 
11960 
13070 
13189 

13399 

13438 
13587 

133 
3150 

7790 
11843 
17360 
35757 

37606 
3961a 
41798 

Xlt 
S9014 

11,687 
13.391 
13,936 
33.33' 

3S..33 

'A 
35.558 

37.136 
31,046 

30.a67 
39.784 
31,181 

90s 
915 
51s 

lU 

1,115 
•,758 
1.734 

lU 

635 

ta 
'11 

i? 

81 
tie 
117 
tie 
"9 
«S9 

13,056 
14,837 
13.947 
34.333 
a6,a93 

33,OS7 

36.499 

31.699 
30.934 
30.399 

3«.9«S 

333 
3176 
4304 
60^9 

8887 

9654 
10644 
11758 
13S88 
'3397 

1880 

igg5 

tgnr 

Ig05 

*  Registiation  of  labels  pnctically  suspended  Hay  37,  189 1,  under  decision  ct  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
June  9,  1896.     No  prints  included  prior  to  1893. 
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been  granted,  if  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  lead  to 
competition,  infringements  are  almost  matters 
of  course,  and  the  only  mode  of  discovering  and 
checkine  the  infringement  is  so  tedious,  costly, 
and  ineffective  that  mventors  general!;^  pass  their 
lives  in  constant  litigation,  fighting  in  detail  a 
succession  of  imitators  who  often  have  nothing  to 
lose  by  defeat,  and  therefore  entail  all  the  greater 
burden  on  the  legitimate  manufacturer.  This  is 
discouraging  to  inventors,  and  increases  the  cost 
of  many  articles.  A  writer  in  the  (English) 
Reformer's  Year  Book  for  1907  says: 

We  have  quantity  in  invention,  but  not  quality,  and  the 
latter  can  never  be  attained  except  by  taking  over  the  Amer- 
ican Patent  Law  tn  bloc  here  in  place  of  our  own,  which  is 
hopelessly  out  of  date.  What  is  termed  "provisional  pro- 
tection" with  OS  is  practically  no  protection  at  all,  and  it 
is  said  to  haV  been  solely  introduced  into  our  system  to 
provide  extia  fees  for  crown  lawyers.  .  .  . 

The  term  "  Patent  Office"  for  the  office  of  issue  is  a  mis- 
nomer. Its  proper  name  would  appear  to  be  the  "Designs 
and  Tiade-marln  Office,"  since  it  issues  over  53  per  cent  of 
monopolies  to  wealthy  manufacturers  and  merchants  at 
5.8  per  cent  of  the  general  chaiHC.  Our  inventors  oaid  88.8 
per  cent  of  the  totail  charge  of  the  establishment,  altho  they 
only  got  33^  per  cent  of  the  monopolies  issued,  and  these 
as  a  rule  are  not  allowed  to  live  long  enough  to  pay  back 
their  cost,  or  to  get  into  general  use. 

Where  the  wisdom  comes  in  of  treating  scientific  and  other 
inventors  in  this  way  nobody  knows,  as  it  necessarily  con- 
fines invention  in  this  country  within  its  narrowest  limits.  ,  .  . 

The  Patent  Office,  in  fact,  has  been  run  for  any  object  but 
the  promotion  of  practical  invention  (which  alone  benefits 
the  public).  Pees  for  agents,  patent  cases  for  lawyers,  and 
the  payment  for  rich  men's  monopolies  by  victiniising  in- 
ventors, are  apparently  the  sole  object  for  running  the 
Patent  Office.  Meanwhile,  the  preparation  of  valuable  in- 
ventions, such  as  Edison's,  in  this  country  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. All  such  inventions  have  to  be  evolved  in  America, 
and  come  to  us  second  hand,  casting  many  times  what  they 
would  had  they  been  evolved  in  this  country,  and  under 
similar  drcumstances,  by  our  own  inventors. 

Our  whole  patent  system  is  thoroughly  bad,  and  the  law 
will  have  to  be  taken  in  hand  and  brought  up  to  date  on 
Ametican  Unea. 

From*. — Gimnts  of  patents  (bmilt  d'itnmtioH)  are  granted 
to  inventon  or  their  assignee*,  whether  natives  or  foreigners, 
and  the  French  patent  expires  with  any  foreign  patent  of 
earlier  date.  Applications  for  French  patents  must  be  made 
prior  to  the  filing  csf  the  complete  specification  in  any  foreign 
country.  Patents  are  granted  for  a  term  of  fifteen  yeara 
upon  payment  of  an  annual  duty  of  Sio. 

Germany, — Patents  are  granted  for  fifteen  years  to  na- 
tives and  foreignera.  The  invention  must  not  have  been 
previously  described  in  a  printed  publication  in  any  way. 
The  patentee  ma^  obtain  supplementary  patents  for  im- 
provements expiring  with  the  original  patent,    A  govern- 
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ment  duty  of  S7.30  is  paid  on  the  issue  of  the  patent,  to- 
gether with  an  annuity. 

The  governments  ol  Belgium,  Brasil,  Prance,  Guatemala, 
Holland,  luly,  Portugal,  San  Salvador,  Servia. 
Spain,  Switserland,  and  Great  Britain  have 
signed  an  international  convention  relating  to 
patents,  giving  the  patentee  in  any  country  in 
the  convention  various  rights,  of  which  the 
most  important  is  that  the  subjects  of  each  tt 
the  above  states  shall,  in  all  the  other  states, 
as  regards  patents,  enjoy  the  advantages  tlat 
their  respective  laws  giant  to  their  own  subjects. 

Socialists  and  extreme  individtialists  have 
almost  invariably  opposed  patent  laws.  Indi- 
vidualists would  have  every  one  depend  in  free 
competition  upon  his  own  wits,  with  little  or 
no  defense  from  governments.  Socialists  would 
have  every  invention  used  for  the  ^ood  of  all, 
inventors  being  rewarded  not  by  being  given  a 
monopoly  of  their  inventions  but  by  material  or 
other  honorary  reward.  Patents,  they  argue, 
to-day  do  not  usually  reward  the  real  inventor, 
but  some  rich  corporation  or  individuals,  who  can 
afford  to  buy  up  the  patent  and  push  it  for  their 
advantage,  or  more  likely  put  it  upon  the  shelf,  to 
prevent  its  competing  with  their  present  proc- 
esses. Patents  therefore,  they  claim,  rarely  aid 
the  real  inventor  and  usually  defraud  the  public 
of  the  advantage  of  inventions.  The  only  in- 
ventors who  are  aided  are,  usually,  very  wealthy 
ones  who  need  it  least.  Poor  inventors  rarely 
have  the  capital  to  set  their  invention  in  use  ana, 
therefore,  have  to  sell  it,  at  terms  which,  after 
paying  the  fees  and  going  through  the  tedious 
process  of  securing  a  patent,  leave  them  usually 
more  poorly  off  than  if  there  were  no  patent 
laws. 

PATOR,  JOHN  BROWN:  Principal  Bmerittis 
Congregational  Institute  for  Theoloncal  and 
Missionary  Studies;  bom  in  1830  at  Nevrmilns, 
Ayrshire,  Scotland;  educated  at  London  parish 
school;  private  school  in  Dorset;  Spring  Hill  Col- 
lege, Birmingham.  Ordained  a  Congregational 
minister;  was  from  1854  to  1863  in  charge  of 
Wicker  Church,  Sheffield;  1863-98  first  principal 
Congregational  Institute  at  Nottingham.  Not 
content  merely  to  criticize  or  destroy  things  old 
and  past  then  in  use,  Dr.  Paton  is  a  reformer  in 
the  true  sense,  philosophically  and  constructively. 
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One  whose  word  is  a  power  but  whose  deeds  are 
his  mightiest  words.  Associate  editor  for  six 
years  of  the  ContempoTary  Review;  joint  editor 
of  the  Eclectic  Review,  assisted  in  fotmding  Uni- 
versity Extension  System;  founder  and  honorary 
secretary  of  Bible  Reading  and  Praver  Union,  the 
National  Home  Reading  Union,  uie  Recreative 
Evening  Schools  Association,  Social  Institutes 
Union,  and  English  Land  Colonization  Society; 
chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Christian 
Union  for  Social  Service,  and  Vagrant  Children's 
Protective  Committee;  first  president,  i895-:902, 
of  the  Licensing  Laws  Information  Bureau,  and 
of  the  Cooperative  Holidays  Association ;  founder 
of  Boys'  and  Girls'  Life  Brigades;  Young  Men's 
and  Young  Women's  Brigade  of  Service,  and  of 
Boys'  and  Girls'  League  of  Honor;  in  1904  vice- 
president  of  British  Institute  of  Social  Service. 
Author  of  "The  Twofold  Alternative,"  "Ma- 
terialism or  Religion,"  "The  Church,  a  Priest- 
hood or  a  Brotherhood,"  "The  Inner  Mission  of 
the  Church,"  "The  Inner  Mission  of  Great 
Britain,"  six  booklets  on  social  Questions  of  the 
day,  two  volumes  of  Essays :  I . ,  "  Cnurch  Questions 
of  To-day";  II.,  "The  Apostolic  Faith  and  Its 
Records,'  besides  many  articles  in  reviews  on 
educational  and  social  questions.  Address:  22 
Forest  Road  West,  Nottingham,  England. 

PATROHS  OF  HUSBAITDRY.    See  Grange. 

PATTEH,  SmON  RELSOH:  Professor  of 
political  economy;  bom  1832  at  Sandwich,  111.; 
n-aduated  as  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Halle, 
Germany,  1878;  app>ointed  professor  of  jioliticai 
economy  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania — the 
]x>sition  he  still  occupies.  Professor  Patten  de- 
clares that  his  interests  in  economics  have  been 
mainly  centered  in  the  consumption  of  wealth,  in 
the  economic  interpretation  of  history,  and  the 
relations  of  sociology  to  economics.  Patten  is 
author  of  "Premises of  Political  Economy,"  "The 
Economic  Basis  of  Protection,"  "Theory  of  So- 
cial Forces,"  ' '  Development  of  English  Thought," 
"Theory  of  Prosperity,"  "Heredity  and  Social 
Progress,"  "The  New  Basis  of  Civilization." 
Address:  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia. 

PAUPERISM  AlfD  POOR  RELIEF.  (See  also 
PooRHOusBs;  Poor-Laws;  Poverty;  Poverty 
IN  THE  United  States.)  For  the  general  sta- 
tistics and  consideration  of  poverty,  see  Poverty. 
We  consider  in  this  article:  I.  Pauper  Statistics. 
II.  Poor  Relief. 

I.  Pauper  Statiatica 

The  United  States. — ^There  were  reported  in 
1903  in  the  U.  S.  3,476  almshouses  with  81,764 
paupers. 


Paupen  Enumeimted  in  Almshouses 

Sbx 

Number 

Number  per  loo.ooo 
of  population 

Dec.  31, 
1903 

Tune  I, 
1S80 

Dec.  31, 
1903 

June  I, 
1880 

Both  aexe* 

Hales 

Females 

8i.7fi4 

66,103 

101.4 

I3>.o 

S».444 
39,3>o 

35.564 
30.639 

«i»70 
•745 

'39-4 
H4.4 

The  statistics  previous  to  1880  are  declared  by 
the  census  to  be  too  inexact  to  be  comparable 
with  these.  From  1880  to  1003  the  number  of 
paupers  in  almshouses  has  decreased  ^0.6  per 
100,000  of  population.  This  diminution  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  on  uniformly,  being  15.4  per 
100,000  of  population  in  the  decade  1880  to  1890, 
and  15.3  during  the  longer  period  from  1890  to 
1903- 


Percent 

Color  and  NAttvixT 

In  general  pop- 
ulation 

In  almahouses 

1900 

1880 

Dec.  31. 
1903 

June  t, 
J880 

100. 0 

100. 0 

100. 0 

lOO.O 

White 

87.9 
74-5 
13.4 

86.5 
73-4 
13.1 

9t.S 
51.6 

8.5 

9IiS 
S6.8 

34.6 

Native 

Forei^  bora 

Nativity  unknown. 

Colored 

13.  I 

13.5 

"ti' 

Agb 


Years 

Under  15., 
15  to  34... 
35  to  S4-.. 
Over  ss.. . 
Unknown. 


Native  white 


II8 

4' 


38.9 

7-6 
0.1 


100.0 


8.1 
33.9 
30.  f 
35-7 

3.i 


Native  white 
of  native 
parentace 


II 


37.3 

34.0 

18.9 

9-5 

0.3 


100.0 


(.4 
33. 0 
38.3 
38.3 

3.0 


Poreign-born 
white 


SO 
36.7 
37-1 
30.9 

0.3 


100. o 


0.3 

7.3 

37.4 

63. 5 

IS 


Class 


AU 


Able-bodied... 
Incapacitated. 
Unknown 


All  classes. 


Able-bodied... 
Incapacitated. 


Based  on  assumption  that  the  sex  distribution  was  the       Unknown., 
on  Dec.  31,  1903,  as  on  June  i,  1900. 


Paupen  at  least  10  yean  of  age  in 
almshouses,  1904 


1^ 


■a 

Is 

<l 
•§••3 


Per  cent  distribution  of  those 
enumented,  Dec.  31,  1903 

100. o 

100.0 

100.0 

loe.o 

lOO.O 

100. 0 

11.7 

8s. 0 

3.3 

.5.8 

81.0 

3.3 

7.3 
88.6 

4.3 

=9* 
87.7 

»S 

6.1 

899 
4.0 

10. 0 

84.3 

5-7 

Per  cent  distribution  of  those 
admitted  during  1904 

100. o 


33.6 

67.4 
9.0 


39.4 
63.6 

8 


10.6 
76.8 

13.6 


16.5 

77« 
6.4 


13. 0 
73.3 

»5.7 


31.3 
57.9 
10.9 
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Class 


All 

Liteimte 

lUitcrate 

Can  lead  but  not 

write 

Can  neither  read 
nor  write. 
Unknown 


Per  cent  distribution  of  paupers 

at  least  lo  yean  of  age  in 

alnuhoiuei,  1904 


h 


100.0  100.0 


64.6   67.9 
30.1 

Si 


3»-5 

S-o 


»7-5 
»-9 


24.8 
3.0 


■o.i 
ti"o 


39-4 
S7.1 

4.6 

S'S 

35 


I! 

I| 

z 


k 


66.9 
31.0 

S-3 

»S.7 
9.1 


41.0 
S'S 

S.6 

46.9 
6.S 


II 


81.4 
11.8 


9J 
S.8 


Per  cent  distribution  of  paupeis 

under  16  yean  of  age  in 

almshouses.  1904 

Division  and  Ci^ss 

White 

Colored 

Total 

NaUve 

Foreign 
bom 

ContinenUl  Unitwl  States: 
All  classes 

100.0 

100. 0 

63.9 
S4.3 

11.8 

100. 0 

Lesitimate 

64. » 
»S-4 
ia.4 

77. S 

i-S 

11. 0 

38.7 

Ultimate 

Great  Britain. — In  England  and  Wales  there 
were  in  receipt  of  poor  relief  in  Great  Britain, 
Jan.  I,  1906,  926,741  persons,  or  37.1  per  1,000 
of  population.  In  London  it  was  31.7  per  1,000. 
This  includes  the  sane,  insane,  and  casual  pau- 
pers. Forty-five  per  cent  of  the  paupers  (exclu- 
sive of  the  sane  and  casual)  consisted  of  113,864 
families.  The  Year  Book  of  the  Daily  Mail,  1907, 
gives  the  following  table  and  analysis: 


Dbscription 


Indoor 

Outdoor 

Lunatics  in  asylums,  etc. 

Total 


England  and  Wales 


Hen       Women      Children 


xae,677 
106,99s 
39.089 


sM,76i 


80,71s 

a7S.»9» 

4«.o>7 


401,034 


61,144 

I79.9S3 

70s 


141,902 


The  general  decline  of  pauperism  in  comparison  with  past 
yean  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  figures: 

Avenge  rate  of  paupers  relieved  per  i.ooo  of  population 
in  each  period: 

Ptrctnl 

1871-1877 3S  .4 

1878-1884 3I-I 

188S-1891 18.6 

1893-1901 »6.6 

1901-1906 26.4 

The  avenge  rate  of  pauperism  is  higher  in  proportion  to 
population  in  the  rani  districts  than  m  the  districts  which 
ere  wholly  urban  or  nearly  so. 

The  total  cost  of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  matten  con- 
nected theiewith,  in  the  yean  1904-3  was  .1(13,831.981  in 
England  and  Wales;  in  Scotland  It  was  ;Ct,40i,354.  snd  in 
Iruand  £i,2Si:3SS- 

In  1864  the  cost  of  999,400  paapen  was  )C6,4>3.38i:  the 
cost  of  769.019  paupen  m  1904  was  ;Ci3.3^'494.  In  the 
same  period  the  cost  of  superintendence  incnaaed  by  £1,061.- 
751.  although  the  number  of  paupen  had  considerably  de- 
cnased. 


On  the  other  hand,  A.  L.  Bowley  ("National 
Prog^ss  in  Wealth  and  Trade,"  pp.  aa,  33)  shows 
an  increase  of  pauperism  from  1884  to  1903.  He 
says: 

The  number  of  so-called  adult  able-bodied  male  paupen 
has  increased  nearly  as  fast  as  the  population  in  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  yean,  and  faster  it  we  include  vagrants. 
The  last  five  yean  show,  however,  a  marked  improvement 
over  189^-98.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  female 
paupen  shows  a  rapid  and  very  satisfactory  decrease.  Tlie 
lollowing  table  shows  these  facts  in  more  detail: 


Bnolamd 

AND   WAUn 

Able-bodied  male  paupen  and 
vagrants 

Able- 
bodied 
women 

Years 

11 

8 

0 

g 

1 

1 

§ 

S3 

=6  " 

1 

Indoor 
and 

0 

1 

0 

i 

1 

0 

i 

II 

0 

outdoor. 

Per 
io,ooe' 

1884-88... 

16,910 

ao 

I7,«SO 

11 

34.$70 

41 

19.340 

35 

4« 

1889-93..  • 
1894-98... 

10,940 

aa 

IS.090 

18 

36,030 

40 

36'.94o|s8 
31,81031 

36 

33.140 

34 

13.SSO 

16 

48,690 

$0 

35 

1899-1903. 

33 .3  to 

3a 

11,010 

11 

4S.310 

43 

S9 

■  Per  10,000  males  over  fifteen  yean  of  age  in  England  and 
Wales. 

'Per  10,000  females  over  fifteen  yean  of  age  in  England 
and  Wales. 

Other  Countries. — Of  the  statistics  of  pauper- 
ism in  other  countries  we  have  meager  returns. 
Germany  has  not  published  pauper  returns  since 
1885.  In  that  year  there  were  reported  1,592,- 
386  receiving  public  aid  in  the  empire.  In 
Prance  in  1904  the  public  "bureaux  de  bien- 
faisance"  assisted  1,381,38;^  persons.  There 
were  also  aided  120,126  children;  there  were 
i,8a6  in  hospitals,  70,518  imbeciles  in  asylums 
(public  and  private),  68,670  aged  and  infirm  in 
institutions,  3,912,600  received  gratuitous  medi- 
cal assistance.  In  Denmark  (1903)  177,109  per- 
sons were  aided,  in  Sweden  (1904)  334,639,  Nor- 
way (1904)  88,183. 

n.  Poor  Relief 

United  States. — ^There  is  no  national  poor-law 
sjrstem  in  the  U.  S.  and  the  systems  of  the  va- 
rious states  vary  somewhat,  but  have  certain 
general  characteristics  in  common.  In  general, 
American  poor  laws  are  based  on  the  English. 
Relieving  officers  care  for  the  indigent,  being 
cotmty  officers  in  the  Southern  states,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  all  states  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
except  Minnesota,  and  town  (or  township)  offi- 
cers m  Minnesota,  the  middle  Atlantic  states,  and 
New  England.  State  governments  in  general 
control  relief  institutions.  Near  relatives  are 
obliged  to  support;,  but  details  vary  in  different 
states.  The  present  tendency  is  toward  stricter 
laws  against  wife  and  family  desertion.  Settle- 
ment is  usually  gained  by  residence  of  longer  or 
shorter  duration  (generally  longer  in  the  East). 
Most  states  have  laws  agamst  the  coming  or  im- 
migration into  the  state  of  those  likely  to  be- 
come paupers.  In  most  states  tramping,  or 
vagrancy,  is  punishable.  Usually  vagrants  are 
committed  to  jails,  for  a  long;er  or  shorter  period, 
sometimes  with  labor,  sometimes  without.  Sen- 
tences are  usually  harder  in  the  East,  but  fre- 
quently great  hardships  are  affixt,  as  with  chain 
gangs  in  some  states,  and  often  great  wrongs 
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done,  owing  lareely  to  the  general  practise  of 
giving  officers  a  fee  for  each  vagrant  Drought  in 
and  confined.  Indigents  are  divided,  generalljr, 
into  three  classes:  adults  able  to  work,  but  in 
extreme  indigence;  those  defective  or  unable  to 
work,  and  neglected  or  abused  children.  For  the 
fint  class,  the  almshouse  is  "the  fundamental 
institution,"  and  is  everywhere  found,  tho  in- 
creasingly, and  by  law,  various  classes,  like  chil- 
dren, the  insane,  etc.,  are  being  placed  in  special 
institutions.  Outdoor  reUef  is  also  extensively 
given  in  most  states,  tho  it  is  being  practised  less 
m  most  states.  In  most  large  cities  there  is  a 
charity  department  of  some  sort;  but  in  many 
cities  it  is  little  developed,  private  charities  doing 
more.  State  boards  of  charities  exist  in  many 
states,  usually  with  limited  control  over  institu- 
tions, but  sometimes  they  are  boards  of  control. 
In  many  cases  relieving  officers  simply  perform 
these  duties  in  connection  with  many  others.  Par- 
ticularly in  the  South,  the  system  is  undeveloped. 
For  the  second  class,  institutions  are  increasingly 
developed.  Almost  all  the  states  have  provided 
educational  institutions  for  the  blind,  as  a  rule 
maintenance  and  tuition  being  free.  All,  except 
Oklahoma,  have  institutions  for  the  acutely  in- 
sane, tho  in  many  states  the  provisions  are  quite 
inadequate,  many  being  still  in  almshouses  or 
jails.  Twenty-three  states  have  special  institu- 
tions for  the  idiotic  and  feeble-minded.  A  few 
states  are  now  developing  institutions  for  epi- 
leptics and  consumptives.  Eight  states  have  pro- 
vision for  inebriates,  now  lareely  looked  upon  as 
diseased.  In  regard  to  phildren,  their  retention 
in  almshouses  is  now  being  rapidly  given  up, 
Michigan  leading  in  removing  them  from  the 
almshouses  in  187 1.  Nineteen  states,  mainly 
Eastern  and  Middle  states,  have  well-organized 
systems  of  child-saving,  mainly  placing  them 
out.  Michigan  and  five  other  states  have  a  state 
public  school  for  all  dependent  minors  of  sound 
mind  and  body,  from  whence  they  are  trans- 
ferred and  placed  out  in  homes,  under  the  guard- 
ianship of  the  State  Board  of  Control. 

Private  charity  in  the  U.  S.  is  largely  devel- 
oped. Mr.  Hagan  has  estimated  that,  excluding 
all  national,  state,  or  municipal  appropriations, 
all  regular  church  and  missionary  expenditures, 
and  aU  items  of  less  than  $5,000,  there  was  spent 
in  private  charities  $29,000,000  in  1893,  and 
$95,000,000  in  1903.  Besides  the  larger  institu- 
tions should  be  included  lodging-house  associa- 
tions, existing  now  in  most  larger  cities;  working 
men's  hotels,  working  girls'  clubs,  boys'  and  men's 
and  women's  clubs,  women's  relief  corps,  nurses' 
associations,  150  social  settlements,  legal  aid  so- 
cieties, pennjy  provident  and  savings-banks,  dis- 
pensaries, libraries,  coffee-rooms,  children's  aid 
societies,  ecclesiastical  charities,  Protestant  and' 
CatboUc. 

Great  Britain. —  (See  also  article  Poor  Laws 
[English]).  To-day  English  poor  relief  is  under 
a  central  authority,  the  Local  Government  Board, 
under  a  president,  who  is  a  cabinet  minister. 
The  board  has  large  powers  over  the  local  boards, 
in  issuing  general  orders,  discharging  any  local 
officials,  and  auditing  accounts.  There  are,  sec- 
ondly, 649  poor-law  unions,  who  are  unpaid  poor- 
law  guardians,  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  union, 
with  paid  clerk  and  one  or  more  relieving  officers. 
The  local  poor  rates  are  now  lai^ely  supplied  hj 
"grants"  from  county  iunds.  Outdoor  relief  is 
forbidden,  except  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances.   "These  exceptions  tend  to  grow,  especial- 


ly in  the  large  cities,  but  are  usually  accompanied 
by  an  outdoor  labor  test.  In  1900,  out  of 
792,367  receiving  relief,  577, i»»  received  out- 
door relief.  Each  union  must  have  at  least  i 
workhouse,  with  at  least  7  distinct  wards,  for 
men,  women,  children,  etc.  They  are  more  debt 
prisons  than  homes.  To-day  children  are  mainly 
removed  and  placed  in  separate  schools.  Va- 
grants are  committed  to  casual  wards."  In 
1900  there  were  in  England  9,400  vagrants. 
Almost  all  the  urban  unions  have  infirmaries  at- 
tached. Relief  is  given  to  the  defective,  but 
blind  and  deaf-mute  children  are  educated  in 
special  schools.  For  feeble-minded  children  spe- 
cial schools  are  also  being  started,  there  being 
32  such  now  in  London.  There  are  4  important 
semipublic  institutions  for  epileptics,  the  chief 
being  the  Chalfont  Colony,  established  by  the 
National  Society  for  the  Employment  of  Epilep- 
tics. In  iQoo  there  were  96,865  insane  paupers 
in  England;  70,833  were  m  asylums,  17,460  in 
workhouses.  By  1902  96  county  or  municipal 
boroughs  had  some  form  of  inebriate  reformatory 
for  convicted  drunkards. 

Endowed  private  charities  are  very  numerous 
in  England,  with  annual  income  of  many  millions 
of  pounds.  The  Church  of  England  has  74  cot- 
tage hospitals  and  16  special  hospitals.  It  has 
39  convalescent  homes,  with  26  institutions  for 
training  nurses.  It  has  28  sisterhoods,  besides 
several  orders  of  deaconesses.  Connected  with 
it  is  the  "Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  "  with 
39  reformatory  institutions.  Its  Children's  Aid 
Society  aided  over  17,000  children  up  to  1903. 
Its  Society  for  Providing  Homes  for  Waifs  and 
Strays  has  87  homes;  it  has  73  orphanages, 
44  penitentiaries,  and  59  temporary  refuges  for 
penitent  fallen  women.  The  social  department 
of  the  Church  Army  has  over  100  labor  and 
lodging  homes,  besides  labor  registries,  food  de- 
pots, and  other  agencies;  it  dealt  with  30,000 
cases  in  1901.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in 
England  has  also  extensive  and  varied  charities, 
the  most  important  being  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society.  Other  Protestant  bodies  have  less 
wealth,  but  in  proportion  to  their  wealth  have 
increasing  and  varied  philanthropies.  Non-sec- 
tarian charities  are  also  abundant.  The  Dr.  Ber- 
nardo's homes  have  40  institutions,  caring  for 
3,000,  besides  3  emigration  depots  in  Canada. 
There  were,  in  1902,  29,985  Friendly  Societies  in 
England,  with  a  membership  of  over  11,424,000, 
and  funds  of  £37,917,702;  they  are  either  trade 
societies  or  general.  The  post-office  savings- 
banks,  at  the  end  of  1904,  had  9.673,717  deposi- 
tors, and  deposits  of  £148,335,354.  Oi  the  de- 
positors, 18  per  cent  were  artizans;  50  per  cent 
women  and  children.  There  are  also  collecting 
savings-banks:  55  in  London. 
■  ^Mi/roiasto.— -Considerable  outdoor  relief  is 
given  in  Australasia.  The  sum  of  indoor  and  out- 
door relief,  public  and  private,  in  1900,  in  the  7 
colonies  was  £1,250,000.  There  are  also  many 
private  charities,  most  of  them  being  aided  by  the 
State.  There  were,  in  1898,  3,306  Friendly  Soci- 
eties, with  276,772  memMrs,  or  6.24  percent  of 
the  population.  There  are  many  ecclesiastical 
chanties,  especially  Roman  Catholic;  11,614  per- 
sons were  caied  for  ip  destitute  asylums  in  one 
year.  There  are  378  hospitals.  .  Orphans  are 
mainly  provided  for  by  the  boarding-out  system. 

Austria. — Poor-laws  differ  in  different  parts  of 
the  empire.  They  were  formerly  mainly  in  the 
care  of  the  Church,  but  now  tend  to  be  trans- 
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ferred  to  political  officers.  No  one  can  claim 
relief  for  whom  any  third  party  is  legally  re- 
sponsible. Recipients  are  bound  to  restore  the 
aid  when  they  can.  Aid  must  be  limited  to  that 
which  is  necessary  for  existence,  for  the  care  of 
the  sick,  and  for  children.  It  is  usually  given  in 
cash.  Overseers  or  visitors  {Armenpfteger)  are 
not  found  evervwhere.  "Certificates  of  pover- 
ty" are  required,  but  abused.  In  lower  Austria 
the  68  district  councils  had,  in  1904,  1,153  mem- 
bers, with  7,429  overseers  (nearly  all  unpaid), 
and  aided  39,000  persons.  In  upper  Austria  the 
poor  commissions  are  made  up  of  the  chief  execu- 
tive of  the  borough,  a  priest,  and  at  least  three 
overseers  {Amtenvater) .  In  Vienna  there  are  19 
districts,  each  with  a  district  committee,  which 
elects  a  board  of  commissioners  (A  rm^ndrt/t^). 
There  is  also  a  general  {>oor  department  and  an- 
other department  for  orphans.  In  1898  there 
were  1,799  overseers,  mainly  unpaid.  There  are 
many  institutions,  partly  private,  but  endowed 
with  public  funds.  In  1899  there  were  in  Vienna 
951  endowments,  with  a  capital  of  6,140,939 
gulden. 

There  are  many  Church  institutions:  Catholic, 
Protestant,  and  several  of  certain  knightly  or- 
ders. Charity  organization  is  backward.  There 
are  1,643  poorhouses  (1900).  The  municipal 
"Houses  o£^  Maintenance  are  better.  In  1896 
there  were  60a  hospitals  with  39,588  beds,  and 
16  hospitals  for  children,  with  1,114  beds.  There 
are  zoo  homes,  where  children  are  received. 
The  Vienna  foundling  asylum  is  the  largest  in 
the  world.  There  are  488  savings-banks.  In 
190a  there  were  1,440  cr^hes  and  kindergartens, 
with  114,674  children  and  331  orphanages  with 
13,707  children;  1,645  poorhouses  with  38,331 
inmates.  The  expenditure  for  poorhouses  alone 
was  8,817,235  crowns;  cost  per  day  about  80 
pfennige.  The  Austrian  provinces  spent  (1903) 
on  hospitals,  orphanages,  |X)or  reliei,  6,487,404 
cr. ;  Vienna  and  other  municipalities,  20,716,- 
964  cr. 

Belgium. — ^There  is  a  system  of  central  inspec- 
tion and  a  superior  council  of  relief.  Under  these 
each  commune  is  responsible  for  its  relief  work, 
tho  weak  communes  may  combine.  Commis- 
sions d' Assistance  are  created  for  each  commune, 
or  union  of  communes,  with  from  five  to  ten 
members,  among  which  must  be  a  clergyman, 
an  alderman,  and  a  laborer.  No  salaries  are 
paid,  tho  the  laborer  can  be  indemnified  for  time 
lost.  Women  are  eligible.  The  indigent  are  di- 
vided into  those  unable  to  work,  those  willing  to 
work  but  unable  to  find  it,  and  those  unwilling 
to  work.  To  the  first  class  is  given  relief,  indoor 
relief  for  the  most  part.  Private  charity  in  Bel- 
gium is  very  great,  providing  for  at  least  one  half 
of  the  indigents,  but  is  controlled  by  the  State. 
For  the  other  two  classes  there  are  workhouses, 
refuges,  and  schools  of  charity.  The  workhouses 
are  lor  persons  able  to  work,  but  who  do  not. 
The  refv^es  are  intermediary  between  the  work- 
houses and  the  poorhouses,  for  those  willing  to 
work,  but  unable  to,  through  sickness,  old  age, 
or  disability.  Persons  found  begging  can  be  as- 
signed to  these  for  seven  years.  In  1901  there 
were  6,384  in  these  refuges.  The  schools  of  char- 
ity are  compulsory  training-schools  for  youths 
up  to  eighteen,  who  have  oecome  vagrants  or 
have  committed  misdemeanors.  The  expense 
for  these  institutions  is  divided  equally  between 
the  State,  province,  and  commune.  Very  low 
wages  are  paid  in  the  workhouses  and  refuges. 


Charity  institutions  received  (1904)  in  donations 
3,069,345  francs. 

Canada. — Strictly  speaking,  Canada  has  no  pwor 
law,  and  no  "poor  rates,"  but  the  relief  institu- 
tions, tho  mainly  private,  are  largely  supported 
by  municipalities.  In  the  cities  large  numbers 
receive  outdoor  relief,  usually  with  some  work 
test.  There  are  in  the  dommion  75  hospitals, 
18  asylums  for  the  insane,  with  many  otMr  in- 
stitutions  of  various  kinds,  for  relief  or  prevention. 

Denmark. — The  aged  jwor  of  spotless  character 
receive  a  State  pension,  and  their  position  is  in 
no  way  dishonorable ;  they  lose  no  civil  riehts  and 
do  not  come  under  the  jxjor  law.  They  nave  an 
attractive  house  in  Copenhagen,  with  separate 
rooms  for  married  couples,  reading  and  smoking 
rooms,  etc.;  500  inmates.  The  other  class  are 
placed  in  an  institution  where  they  may  work  and 
receive  6  cents  a  week  above  cost  of  maintenance, 
which  is  about  35  cents  a  week.  Those  unable  to 
work  receive  6  cents  as  a  gift.  People  stay  for 
life;  married  couples  live  together. 

France. — ^The  prevailing  principle  is  that  all 
charity  shall  be  administered  at  home,  if  possible, 
and  institutional  aid  given  only  when  imperative. 
Thrift  is  a  national  characteristic.  In  all  com- 
munes outside  of  Paris  institutions  have  admin- 
istrative bodies  distinct  from  the  bureau  of  chari- 
ties. In  Paris  a  single  body,  under  the  Prefect  of 
the  Seine  and  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  directs 
all  indoor  and  outdoor  relief.  Funds  are  sup- 
plied from  gifts  and  legacies,  a  direct  tax  on  all 
places  of  amusement,  the  general  State  funds, 
municipal  appropriations.  Private  charities  have 
a  large  and  varied  development,  and  cooperate 
with  the  SUte.  The  Sociiti  PhUanthropiftue 
(founded  in  1780)  has  30  soup-kitchens,  30  dis- 
pensaries, 4  for  children ;  i  hospital,  3  night  ref- 
uges, homes  for  the  aged,  for  mothers,  for  women 
enceinte,  improved  dwellings,  etc. ;  1 2,000  children 
are  cared  for  each  year.  At  its  refuges  12,000 
women  are  admitted,  and  work  found  for  about  35 
per  cent;  5,000  francs  a  year  are  given  in  rewards 
to  honest  and  industrious  workers.  The  CEuvre 
de  Bienfaisance,  founded  by  Miss  de  Broen  (187 1), 
is  notable.  The  CEuvre  de  la  Chaussie  du  Maine, 
the  Sociiti  Franfaise  de  Bienfaisance  de  Tunis, 
the  Hospitality  Universelle  it  Nantes  et  &  Paris 
are  also  important.  Ecclesiastical  charities  are 
numerous,  tho  secular  institutions  are  growing. 
Catholic  societies  relieved  in  1901  107,400  per- 
sons, and  numbered  4,000  according  to  Aob^ 
Gayraud.  A  Protes^t  society  is  the  Institution 
des  Diaconesses  des  Eglises  Evangeliques  de  France 
(1841).  There  is  no  charity  organization  society, 
but  15,827  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance,  in  the  com- 
munes, control  private  societies,  and  in  a  way 
unite  them  as  well  as  administer  outdoor  relief. 
Indoor  relief,  only  given  when  imperative,  is  well 
developed.  In  1904  France  had  1,826  hospitals 
for  the  sick,  aged,  infirm,  or  infants,  maintained 
at  a  cost  of  157,158,686  francs.  Thev  contained 
177,880  beds.  Most  of  them  have  tree  dispen- 
saries and  many  free  clinics.  There  are  in  Paris 
28  Consultations  des  Nourissons  and  many  in  the 
country.  Asylums  and  schools  for  the  blind  and 
deaf-mutes  were  developed  in  France  earlier  than 
in  any  other  country,  and  in  many  similar  ways 
France  still  leads.  The  national  lunatic  asylum 
at  Charenton  is  a  model,  and  Ainay  is  a  colony 
for  insane  men,  and  at  Dun-sur-Auron  for  insane 
women.  Institutions  for  dependent  children  are 
various.  The  first  cr^he  was  opened  at  Paris, 
1844.    La  Maison  Matemelle,  L'Hdpital  des  En- 
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fonts  Malades,  Ligue  Fratertielle  des  Enfants  de 
France,  L'CEuvre  laiaue  du  bon  Pasteur  are  tvpical. 
The  State  has  estaolished  state  savings-banks, 
pawn-shops,  and  old-age  insurance. 

The  Bureaux  de  Bienfaisance  spent  (1904)' 
46,810,351  francs.  The  orphanages  cost  31,074,- 
890  fr.  Free  medical  assistance  was  given  at  a 
cost  of  19,913,225  fr. 

Germany. — ^The  care  of  the  poor  is  a  legal  obli- 
gation. Each  German  citizen  must  be  relieved 
from  misery  by  the  local  union  (Prtsarmenver' 
band)  where  he  is  at  the  moment ;  but  the  cost  is 
charged  to  the  district  where  he  last  resided  for 
two  years  without  receiving  relief  {Landesar- 
menverband) .  Three  systems  are  in  vogue: 
First,  the  director  of  the  Armenvenvaltune  (civic 
relief  board),  often  the  mayor,  through  paid 
officials,  examines  and  relieves  cases ;  this  system 
is  disappearing.  Second,  the  board  assigns  dis- 
tricts to  unpaid  assistants,  who  report  to  the  board, 
and  the  board  decides.  Third,  the  board  puts 
responsibility  on  the  unpaid  honor-officials  (Ar- 
menpfleger)  to  decide  what  is  the  best  way  of 
meetmg  each  case.  It  makes  them  guardians  of 
the  cases,  and  gives  them  certain  districts  to 
watch  and  prevent  the  beginnings  of  evil  and  want, 
when  it  costs  much  less  then  to  relieve  than  when 
it  has  grown  desperate.  This  is  the  famous 
Elberfeld  system  to-day  spreading  through  Ger- 
many. These  guardians  cooperate  and  consult. 
They  report  to  and  consult  with  the  Vorsteher,  or 
inspector  of  different  circuits,  and  these  report  to 
and  consult  with  the  Hauptvenaaltung,  or  cen- 
tral body.  It  is  considered  an  honor  to  be  a 
guardian,  and  all  classes  are  drawn  from.  Only 
the  chairman  of  the  Central  Board  usually  is  paid, 
except  the  paid  clerks,  statisticians,  etc.  In  Ham- 
burg there  are  i  ,600  honor  helpers  and  100  clerks. 
The  relief  is  mainly  outdoor  relief  (not  in  institu- 
tions), but  it  is  carefully  watched.  The  guardian 
can  ^ive  relief  of  any  kind :  money,  clothing,  food, 
medical  attendance.  He  must  relieve  necessity 
at  once ;  but  the  main  aim  is  economic  independ- 
ence, by  finding  work.  In  some  cities  women 
visitors  are  added.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
many  societies,  brotherhoods,  and  sisterhoods, 
especially  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  of  Vincent  de 
Paul.  The  Charitas  Verbana  fur  das  Kaiho- 
lische  Deutschland,  with  central  office  at  Frei- 
burg,  in  Breisgau,  seeks  to  unite  these.  The 
great  Protestant  movement  is  the  Inner  Mission 
Unnere  Afission),  the  result  of  the  labor  of  J.  H. 
Wichem,  at  the  Rauhe  Haus,  in  Hamburg  (1848). 
Its  aims  are  spread  of  the  Gospel,  parish  work, 
training  of  children,  saving  of  youth,  rescue  of  the 
lost,  care  of  the  defective  and  sick,  contest  with 
social  evils,  and  social  betterment.  The  Central 
Committee  is  in  Berlin.  Trained  deaconesses 
and  agents  largel;^  do  the  work.  It  has  to-day 
thousands  of  hospices,  or  homes,  for  work-people ; 
nurseries,  "mother  schools,"  for  the  training;  of 
domestics;  450  Herbergenzur  Heimath,  or  lodging- 
houses  for  wanderers  (laborers  seeking  work), 
workmen's  colonies,  Magdalene  and  mebriate 
asylums,  etc.,  etc. 

Great  effort  is  made  to  coordinate  public  and 
private  relief.  The  German  Society,  Der  Deut- 
sche Verein  fur  Armenpflege  und  Wohlthdtigkeit 
(1880),  is  the  National  Conference  of  Charities. 
In  1885  1,078,931  persons  were  relieved  at  home; 
only  388,476  in  institutions.  The  outdoor  relief 
includes  medical  aid,  with  paid  physicians, 
trained  nurse.s,  care  of  households,  help  of  women 
in  confinement,  care  of  convalescents,  diet  for  the 


sick,  etc.  It  is  estimated  that  in  Germany  there 
are  40,000  blind,  mainly  in  special  schools  or  in- 
stitutions. In  iQoo  there  were  91  institutions 
for  deaf-mutes.  The  insane  are  estimated  at  i  to 
every  300,400  inhabitants,  with  47  special  institu- 
tions. In  1903  35,596  children  were  given  a 
summer  outing. 

Hungary. —  Relief  is  quite  undeveloped,  tho 
recently  progress  has  been  made.  There  are  no 
workhouses,  and  indoor  relief  is  rare.  In  1897 
there  were  3C9  hospitals.  There  were  10,000 
communes  with  no  resident  physician.  There  are 
105  asylums  for  orphans  ana  1 95  for  paupers.  In 
1897  tiiere  were  1,002,369  depositors  in  savings- 
banks. 

Private  charity  is  extensive,  and  fairly  large 
sums  are  given  to  public  institutions  by  individ- 
uals. 

India. — Hindus  call  India  "The  Land  of 
Charity  " ;  foreigners  add  "of  beggars."  The  laws 
of  Manu  make  it  the  Brahman  s  duty  to  beg. 
There  is  no  poor  law.  Charity  is  all  private. 
The  government,  in  time  of  famine,  supplies  relief 
works.  In  all  the  principal  cities  and  mission 
stations  Europeans  have  established  Friend  in 
Need  Societies  or  Charity  Boards.  There  are  48 
houses  for  opium  refugees.  The  Lady  Dufferin 
Association  has  hospitals  and  dispensaries,  lady 
doctors  and  medical  students.  There  are  proba- 
bly 500,000  lepers  in  India;  and  there  are  now  47 
leper  asylums.  The  largest  has  545  inmates. 
There  are  9  asylums  and  schools  for  the  blind  and 
deaf-mutes,  and  33  for  the  insane ;  1 1 5  orphanages, 
and  7  juvenile  reformatories.  The  government 
is  developing  large  schemes  of  irrigation,  com- 
merce, and  industry.  It  is  introducing  agricul- 
tural banks  and  postal  savings-banks. 

Itcdy. — In  each  commune  there  is  a  Board  of 
Charities,  which  represents  all  the  interests  of  the 
poor  in  the  commune,  but  leaves  them  large  au- 
tonomy. Settlement  is  acquired  by  residence 
without  serious  interruption  for  five  years.  A 
provincial  administrative  commission  {giunta) 
supervises  private  institutions,  but  gives  them 
large  autonomy.  In  1899  the  total  sum  of  funds 
in  opere  pie  (benevolent  funds)  was  over  3,000- 
000,000  lire.  Hospitals  have  80,000,000  li. ;  or- 
phanages, 56,000,000;  local  charities,  18,000,000; 
instruction,  3,500,000.  In  Italy  10,644  brother- 
hoods have  an  annual  income  of  9,400,000  li., 
from  which  1,700,000  goes  to  administration, 
5,000,000  to  ceremonies,  and  1,700,000  to  chari- 
ties. Provision  for  the  vagrant  is  inadequate. 
Hospitals  in  Italy  numbered  1,308  in  1898,  in- 
cluding 30  children's  hospitals.  Schools  for  the 
deaf  numbered  47  in  1900,  and  asylums  for  the  in- 
sane 138  in  1898.  Foundling  asylums  numbered 
113.  Begging  is  forbidden  where  asylums  exist, 
but  the  police  rarely  arrest  under  this  law,  and 
begging  is  general  and  persistent,  and  said  to  be 
increasm|;.  The  total  resources  of  Italian  charity 
were  estimated  in  1901  at  150,000,000  li.  In 
1895  64,700,000  came  from  provincial  or  com- 
munal subsidies.  New  legacies  for  charities  from 
1880  to  1005  amounted  to  415,114,617  li. 

Japan  has  both  a  central  and  prefectural  sys- 
tem of  poor  relief.  Since  1899  the  central  fund 
for  relief  has  been  abolished,  and  the  prefectural 
funds  were  decreed  to  have  a  minimum  of  500,000 
yen.  The  deficiency,  if  any,  is  made  up  by  the 
central  treasury,  fn  1904  the  prefectures  gave 
relief  to  the  amount  of  76,183  yen — shelter,  354; 
food,  34,826;  clothing,  2,363;  medicine,  374;  pro- 
visional dwellings,  33,113;  providing  work,  15,- 
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748 ;  miscellaneous,  505.   The  central  government 

? rants  relief,  however,  to  the  absolutely  helpless, 
n  1904  the  total  thus  expended  amounted  to 
301,398  yen,  relieving  18,536  persons.  The  cen- 
tral government  also  sustained  2,2 j 6  foimdling^ 
at  the  expense  of  39,678  yen.  Local  corpora- 
tions and  private  persons  have  established  several 
workhouses.  The  famine  of  1905  presented  ex- 
traordinary needs  and  relief,  and  the  assistance  of 
foreign  countries  was  gladly  accepted. 

Netherlands. — ^There  are  some  7,500  charitable 
institutions  in  Holland:  1,200  under  civil  admin- 
istration; 3,060  controlled  by  the  churches;  710 
for  the  a^ied;  712  for  the  sick.  The  support  of 
the  poor  is  kept  mainly  to  the  churches  and  pri- 
vate societies,  but  all  must  report  to  the  govern- 
ment. In  1 903  the  number  relieved  was  177,109, 
or  3.26  per  cent  of  the  population.  Of  special  im- 
portance is  the  Amsterdam  society,  Liefdadigheit 
naas  Vermogen  (charity  according  to  means).  It 
covers  the  whole  city  in  34  districts,  with  a  super- 
intendent for  each.  The  Society  for  Public  Wel- 
fare is  also  important.  The  periodical  Tiidschrift 
voor  Armensorg  covers  the  whole  field.  Mendic- 
ity and  vagabondage  are  treated  as  crimes,  and 
persons  so  convicted  are  placed  in  a  State-work 
establishment.  A  few  communes  support  work- 
bouses. 

New  Zealand. — Relief  is  mainly  preventive. 
The  government  life-insurance  does  more  than  one 
half  the  life-insurance  business,  abstainers  being 

£  laced  in  a  class  apart.  The  old-age  pensions 
iw  gives  a  pension  to  every  person  sixty-five 
years  of  age  who  has  resided  twenty-live  years  in 
the  colony,  who  is  of  good  moral  character,  has 
been  sober  for  the  past  five  years,  and  whose  ac- 
cumulated property  is  not  over  £270.  Payments 
are  made  through  the  Postal  Department,  the 
cost  of  administration  being  only  £2,535.  The 
highest  amoimt  per  person  is  £26.  In  1906  there 
were  12,583  pensioners  receiving  £313,081. 
There  are  1,180  various  relief  institutions.  There 
are  jg  benevolent  asylums  for  indigent  persons, 
with  1,167  inmates.  "Tramps"  are  set  to  work. 
Beggars  are  arrested.  The  needy  are  aided  by 
reUet  boards.  There  are  4  orphan  asylums,  but 
the  boarding-out  system  is  largely  ailopted  for 
needy  children.  In  1905  there  were  2,315  in- 
mates of  various  asylums  of  whom  1,104  were 
over  sixt^-five  years  of  age.  Under  the  First  Of- 
fenders' Probation  Act,  offenders  are  placed  under 
probation  officers.  The  public  trustee  takes 
charge  of  estates  where  no  will  is  left  and  funds 
left  for  charitv. 

Norway. — The  conimunes  are  obliged  to  give 
relief.  Settlement  is  gained  only  by  two  years 
of  continuous  residence.  Dififerences  are  settled 
by  the  ecclesiastical  ministry  in  the  courts.  The 
nearest  relative  must  support  where  possible. 
Miners  must  and  industrial  regions  can  establish 
their  own  poor  districts.  Each  district  has  a  poor 
commission  consisting  of  the  pastor  and  persons 
chosen  by  the  communal  council.  Any  citizen 
may  be  required  to  act  as  a  relieving  officer  with- 
out pay.  The  sources  for  relief  are  endowments, 
gifts,  and  a  State  fund,  and  repayment  of  ex- 
penditures. Institutions  are  rare,  paupers  main- 
ly being  boarded  out.  In  1894  only  2,390  were 
in  pooniouses.  Idleness  and  neglect  to  support 
a  family  are  punishable  by  imprisonment  or 
labor  in  a  workhouse.  Pauperism  is  extensive, 
but  seems  to  be  decreasing;  10,967  received  only 
medical  aid.  Christiania  has  built  a  few  blocVis 
of  artizan  buildings  and  created  a  fund  to  be  lent 


for  the  purchase  of  homes.  Factory  inspectitwi 
and  protection  of  laborers  in  mines  and  handi- 
crafts exist.  Child  labor  is  restricted  and  edu- 
,  cation  insured.  Children  under  fourteen  may 
'  not  be  employed  in  factories,  and  youths  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  not  over  ten  hours.  Women 
may  not  be  employed  in  mines  nor  with  machin- 
ery nor  for  six  weeks  after  confinement.  Adult 
men  may  not  labor  after  6  p.m.  before  a  Sunday 
or  a  holiday  nor  till  after  ten  on  a  Sunday  or  a 
holiday. 

Sweden. — ^The  duty  of  relief  lies  on  the  com- 
munes.    Settlement  may  be  acquired  by  regis- 
tration with  liability  to  taxation.    The  nearest 
relative  must  support,  so  far  as  possible.     There 
is  a  superior  board  of  administration.     The  com- 
munal board  may  create  a  poor  commission  'with 
at  least  three  members.     The  parish  pastor  has  a 
voice.     Ancient  endowments  and  gifts  are  dra'wn 
upon,  supplemented  by  a  head  tax.     Methods  of 
relief  are  left  to  the  communes.    Boarding  out  of 
paupers  is  common.     In  1904  Sweden  had  1,893 
mstitutions  for  poor  relief  and  cared  for  ^5,890 
persons.     Pauperism  is  on  the  increase.     It  has 
grown  steadily  since  i860,  when  132,982  people 
were  cared  for,  to  1904,  when  234,639  received 
aid;  78,633  from  towns;  214  poor  farms  shelter 
vagrants  and  furnish  food  in  exchan^  for  work. 
PtK>lic  relief  is  given  to  dependent  children  under 
fifteen,  controlled  by  boards  of  guardians. 

Switaerland. — ^The  existence  of  common  lands 
belonging  to  the  communes,  formerly  used  for 
the  Mnefit  of  all,  but  now  only  for  those  not 
having  private  lands,  is  thought  by  some  to  in- 
crease indolence  and  pauperism.  Relief  was  for- 
merly limited  to  those  inheriting  local  citizen- 
ship, but  is  now  being  changed  to  be  given  to 
those  having  territori^  settlement,  tho  registra- 
tion for  settlement  is  carefully  g^uarded.  The 
State  gjives  a  subsidy  of  60  to  70  per  cent  of  what 
is  lacung  in  a  commune.  The  entire  State  ex- 
penditures for  poor  reUef  are  estimated  at  2,000,- 
000  francs.  Institutions  are  largely  supported  by 
the  State.  Only  the  cantons  of  Bern  and  Neu- 
enberg  have  a  poor-law.  Private  charities  and 
benevolent  societies  have  considerable  develop- 
ment, especially  The  Swiss  Benevolent  Society 
and  the  Basel  Association.  In  inebriate  asylums 
Switzerland  is  in  advance.  In  1895  there  were 
2,107  blind  persons,  only  350  in  institutions. 
There  are  16  institutions  for  deaf-mutes.  In  the 
care  of  neglected  children  Switzerland  frankly 
recognizes  that  the  State  must  take  the  parents' 
place.  For  workmen  in  search  of  work  Swiss 
cantons  have  followed  the  models  of  Germany's 
stations  for  help  and  hospices,  with  even  more 
agencies  under  police  control. 

RxFSRBNCBs:  Edward  T.  Devine,  Tki  PraeHs*  cf  Charity 
(1904):  ib.,  PriticipUi  of  RMitf  (1904):  C.  R.  Hesdeison, 
Dtptrdmt,  Dtftctrnt  atid  Dthnquint  Classn  (1901):  ib., 
ModtTH  itflhods  of  Char^  (1904):  Harjr  HUgn,  Gltmfisa 
itUo  th*  Abyss  (1906);  Edith  Sellen,  Tho  Uamdi  Pom 
RHi^  SysUm  (1904).  @ee  also  Chautv  Osoanization 
SociBTiBs;  PooK  Laws;  Potbktt.) 

PAWRBROKmG:  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
the  origin  of  pawnbrokin^.  References  are  made 
to  it  in  the  Bible  (Genesis  concerning  Judah  and 
Tamar)  and  by  several  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
It  was  generally  allied  with  usury,  especially  dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  when  it  was  largely  in  the 
hands  of  Jews.  It  was  the  predecessor  of  bank- 
ing. Its  career  has  been  one  of  oppression,  and 
is  so  still  where  the  public  authorities  have  not 
interfered  and  regulated  it. 
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Private  pawn-shops  were  the  first  in  the  field. 

The  business  is  very  profitable,  since  the  broker 

loans  on  a  security  assessed  by  him- 

— J  t^  self  on  terms  imposed  by  himself. 
y       _      Frequent  charges  in  American  cities 

Brokinv  have  been  from  30  to  300  per  cent. 
^^  In  some  cases — kept  from  the  public 
— they  have  been  greater.  What 
they  may  have  been  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
when  the  pawnbioker  was  often  the  only  man 
with  money,  and  the  need  of  the  borrower  great, 
we  may  surmise  from  treatment  of  the  Jewish 
pawnbroters  and  their  persecution  everywhere. 

Relifious  pawn-shops — monts-de-piiU — origi- 
nated m  Italy  during  the  fifteenth  century  in  or- 
der to  counteract  the  exorbitant  rates  of  money- 
lenders and  save  the  poorer  classes  from  ruin. 
In  nearly  all  Latin  Roman  Catholic  countries 
these  institutions  do  practically  all  of  the  pawn- 
broking. 

The  monis-de-piM  were,  however,  first  devel- 
oped in  Belgium  by  a  priest  in  1534  at  Ypr^s 
with  the  gift  of  a  small  sum  of  money. 

Konta-da-  Bruges  followed  in  iS7»;  Lille,  1607; 
f^^^.  Brussels,  1615;  Antwerp.  1620.  The 
institution  spread  rapidly  over  the 
provinces  and  is  now  doing  all  the 
pawnbroking  under  State  supervision.  The 
managing'  board  consists  of  five  persons  nomi- 
nated by  the  communal  council ;  one  of  these  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  charities — Bureau  de 
Bienfaisance — and  one  of  the  asylums  board — 
Administration  des  Hospices.  Under  the  law  of 
1848  all  important  matters,  e.  g.,  amount  and 
rate  of  interest,  salaries,  publication  of  budgets 
and  accounts,  are  under  the  supervision  of  the 
communal  council.  The  Constitution  provides 
that  profits  arising  are  to  be  applied — after  pay- 
ment of  expenses — successivelv  to  the  payment 
of  borrowed  "funds,  then  to  the  creation  of  an 
endowment,  eventually  to  free  loans  to  indigent 
persons,  and  finally,  to  charitable  institutions. 

The  rate  of  interest  charged  on  loans  varies 
from  4  to  16  per  cent  per  annum.  Ghent  adds 
to  the  minimum  of  4  per  cent  a  fixt  fee  of  2  per 
cent  at  receiving  and  i  per  cent  at  returning  the 
loan,  altho  the  maximum  of  either  fee  is  fixt  at 
I  franc.  Brussels  chaises  6  per  cent;  Namur, 
10  to  16.  The  loan  varies  from  one  half  to  three 
fourths  of  the  value  of  the  pledge.  The  officers 
are  all  under  heavy  bonds--director,  40,000  fr. ; 
secretary,  20,000;  cashier,  10,000. 

Business  transacted  in  1895  for  Belgium  was: 
articles  pawned,  891,756;  amount  loaned,  $2,135,- 
378;  average  loan,  $2.39;  articles  redeemed,  845,- 
617;  amount  loaned,  $2,061,824;  average,  $3.44; 
articles  sold,  37<J9S',  amount  loaned,  $100,256; 
average,  $2.3^.  The  net  profit  of  the  monts^e- 
pi4U  for  Belgium  was:  in  1889,  $21,204.91 ;  1890, 
$21,776.96;  189s,  only  $13,477.84.  Private 
pawnbroking  is  prohibited. 

France  has  developed  the  sjrstem  of  the 
monts-de-piiti  on  lines  almost  identical  with  those 
of  Belgium.  The  only  notable  exception  is  that 
the  mayor  of  the  town  is  ex-ofiicio  president  of 
the  society — ^a  fact  indicative  of  the  close  super- 
vision of  these  institutions  by  the  State  and 
municipalities.  The  reselling  of  pawn-tickets  is 
prohibited.  Stocks  and  bonds  may  be  pledged 
tor  loans. 

In  Italy  pawnbroking  is  carried  on  along  the 
lines  of  the  monti-di-ptetii  under  State  supervi- 
sion. There  were  555  institutions  in  1896  with 
a  net  capital  of  71,986,698  lire;  some  of  the 


larger  institutions  are  banks.  In  Milan  the  rate 
of  mterest  is  5  per  cent  on  loans  below  10  U.; 
above,  6  per  cent  plus  5  per  cent  for  marking,  and 
3  per  cent  for  storage.  In  1896  387,132  articles 
were  pledged  for  7,988,369  li.  Rome's  bank 
of  monti-di-pietd  had  (1898)  a  capital  of  3,549,535 
li. ;  loaned  15,000,533  u.  on  1,066,146  articles 
at  4  to  7  per  cent.  It  has  15  branches.  The 
interest  in  Bologna  is  7  per  cent;  the  fund  1,041,- 
051  li. ;  in  1896  2,389,567  li.  were  loaned  on 
308,040  articles. 

In  Spain  the  institution  is  connected  with  the 
savings-banks.  The  pawn-shop  advances  money 
at  6  per  cent;  the  savings-bank  charges  the  pawn- 
shop J  per  cent  on  money  advanced,  and  pays  its 
depositors  4  per  cent.  Thus  both  the  bank  and 
the  pawn-shop  make  i  per  cent — sufi!icient  for  ex- 
penses and  a  small  profit  for  the  increase  of 
capital. 

State  and  Municipal  Pawn-skofs. — In  Germany 
pawnbroking  is  conducted  by  tne  State,  by  the 
Gemeinde  (parish),  or  by  private  persons  under 
State  supervision.  The  Berlin  K6n- 
Kwiloipal  *?'*'^*'*  Leikamt  is  under  the  protec- 
p  _jj  .^Jpj  tion  of  the  German  Reichsbank, 
which  advanced  the  necessary  funds. 
The  pawn-shop  usually  advances  on 
two  thirds  of  the  estimated  value  of  household 
goods,  four  fifths  on  silver,  and  five  sixths  on 
gold.  During  the  year  1893  the  sum  of  $i,3oo,- 
000  was  lent  on  about  330,000  pledges.  After 
payment  of  all  administrative  expenses  and  in- 
terest on  capital,  there  remained  a  net  surplus  of 
over  $10,000,  which  was  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  reserve  fimd,  and  01  which  the  interest  is 
devoted  to  a  charitable  institution.  Under  the 
State  system  the  interest  on  loans  is  1 3  per  cent, 
while  under  private  management  it  is  either  is 
or  34  per  cent,  according  to  the  amount  of  the 
loan.  Under  both  systems  the  loan  is  contracted 
for  six  months;  under  the  first,  six  months'  grace 
is  allowed,  while  under  the  second  four  weeks 
only.  The  State  pawn-oflice  is  used  by  the  mid- 
dle rather  than  by  the  very  poorest  classes.  Ar- 
tizans  and  tradesmen  head  the  list,  widows  and 
unmarried  women  follow,  while  day- laborers  and 
factory  workmen  occupy  the  third  place. 

In  Austria-Hungary  there  exists  a  system  of 
VersaizAmter,  usually  under  the  control  of  the 
municipalities,  but  more  or  less  under  the  control 
of  the  State  also.  The  prototype  of  them  all  is 
the  so-called  Imperial  Pawn-office  of  Vienna, 
founded  like  any  other  charitable  institution  and 
intended  solely  as  such.  The  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior nominates  the  officials  and  sanctions  any 
important  matter  connected  with  the  manage- 
ment. The  original  advances  have  now  been 
paid  off;  tiie  Imperial  Pawn-office  is  entirely  in- 
dependent, and  is  annually  adding  to  its  cash 
capital  from  its  own  profits.  The  interest 
charged  is  at  the  uniform  rate  of  to  per  cent. 
In  1893  the  Vienna  office  received  over  860,000 
articles,  for  which  it  advanced  $2,100,000. 

In  Holland  the  State  authorized  (1826)  the 
creation  of  pawn-banks  (banken  van  leening) 
under  municipal  control;  the  head  of  the  local 
government  is  president  of  the  institution,  and 
appoints  the'  directors  and  officers.  The  interest 
varies  from  5  to  1 5  per  cent,  according  to  locality, 
article  pledged,  and  length  of  loan.  A  private 
pawnbroker  enjoys  the  greatest  freedom.  The 
law  ignores  him,  and  he  is  thus  able  to  transact  his 
business  on  his  own  terms.  He  freauently  buys 
the  tickets  issued  by  the  municipal  shops,  and 
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thus  g^ets  the  benefit  of  the  surplus  and  profit  of 
these  institutions,  or  resells  the  tickets  at  an  ad- 
vance. In  1895  the  business  of  the  bank  at  Am- 
sterdam was:  Total  capital,  $298,908;  borrowed 
capital,  $193,563;  surplus,  $6,028:  other  credits, 
$6,588;  pronts,  $3,538.  It  loaned  $906,913  on 
769,246  articles  at  rates  of  5  to  1 2  per  cent.  The 
total  for  Holland  was:  $2,294,937  loaned  on  >,- 
136,245  articles;  average  loan,  $1.08;  articles  re- 
deemed, 3,088,531  for  $2,256,204;  articles  sold, 
65,931  with  loans  of  $64,549;  amotut  outstand- 
,  $853,616. 
jland  has  no  municipal  pawn-shoT»,  not- 
withstanding a  strong  agitation  along  this  line. 
Private  pawn-shops  must  be  licensed,  and  charge 
id.  for  the  ticket  on  loans  below  tos.,  and  id. 
above.  Interest  at  the  rate  of  id.  per  month  on 
loans  under  lo;.,  and  id.  from  105.  to  405.  On 
sums  above  a  special  limit,  pawn  contracts  may  be 
made  on  terms  agreeable  to  the  two  parties. 

In  the  United  States  all  the  states  have  laws 

regulating  pawnbroking.     Licenses  are  required 

as  a  rule,  and    the  maximum  rate 

jjj^         of  permitted  interest  varies  from  24 

ITnlted States^  "°  P*'  **"*  ^^  annum.  There 
are  no  municipal  shops,  but  a  num- 
ber of  incorporated  institutions  trans- 
act business  along  these  lines.  The  Collateral 
Loan  Company  of  Boston  was  organized  1859, 
with  a  paid-up  capital  of  $300,000.  It  charged 
1.5  per  cent  monthly,  raised  it  to  3  per  cent,  and 
lowered  it  later  to  1.35.  Business  m  1861  was: 
Loans,  7,593;  amount,  $236,508;  average  loan, 
$29.83 ;  average  interest  per  loan,  $1 .89.  The  cor- 
responding figures  for  1897  were:  $2,065;  $818,- 
816;  $15.73;  $i.32-  St.  Bartholomew's  Loan 
Association  of  New  York  was  established  by  par- 
ishioners of  St.  Bartholomew's  P.  E.  Church 
in  1894,  under  the  rectorship  of  Dr.  D.  H.  Greer. . 
Capital:  $40,275;  rate  of  interest,'i.5  per  month. 
Business  in  1896:  Loans,  69^  for  $38,968;  average 
loan,  $56.  In  1906:  Receipts,  $100,704;  loans, 
933  to  955  people;  average  loan,  $91.13;  gross 
earnings,  $10,000.  The  society  just  mentioned 
awakened  a  wide  interest  in  loans  to  the  poor 
with  the  result  that  in  1804  (May  31st)  the  Provi- 
dent Loan  Association  of  New  York  was  incor- 
porated— a  society  which  has  become  the  model 
of  numerous  other  oi^anizations  in  cities  all  over 
the  U.  S.  Its  capital  is  $100,000 ;  interest  has  been 
lowered  from  i .  5  per  cent  per  month  to  i  per  cent ; 
it  pays  dividends  of  6  per  cent.  Business  in  1894 
— one  ofiicc:  Number  of  loans,  14,334;  amount, 
$229,155.50;  pledges  redeemed,  5,575;  amount, 
$84,174.50;  interest  earned  on  loans,  $7,566.37; 
expenses  and  losses,  $15,(79.22;  net  earnings,  $  15  ,- 
579.59;  interest  on  ftmds  employed,  $11,269.65; 
surplus,  $4,309.94.  Corresponding  figures  for 
1906 — in  five  offices — are:  240,331;  $9,612,430; 
334,159;  $8,603,659;  $443,389.77;  $104,917.45; 
338.472.33;  $172,040.84;  $166,431.48. 

The  advisability  of  taking  pawnbroking  out  of 
the  hands  of  private  individuals  will  appear  from 
this  fact:  A  loan  of  65  cents  for  one  ice^e  paid  in- 
terest per  annum,  in  1894,  as  follows:  Paris,  o; 
Madrid,  6 ;  Brussels,  7 ;  Berlin,  1 3 ;  London,  360. 
It  has  been  proved,  moreover,  that  small  shops 
are  not  profitable,  even  at  the  rate  of  100  per  cent 
per  annum,  while  large  ones  pay  good  dividends 
at  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

RrrKRBNCEs:  IT.  S.  BttUttin,  Bureau  of  Labor  No.  at, 
1899.  Report  of  Htr  Majtstf's  Rtfrtsentalives  Abroad  oh  Sy>- 
Urns  of  Pamibroking  in  VartoHS  Countrits,  1894. 


PAYMEirr  OF  MEMBERS:  In  Great  Britain 
at  present  the  members  of  Parliament  receive  no 
salary.  This  has  worked,  until  recently,  to  pre- 
vent working  men  and  others  without  income 
from  entering  the  political  arena.  Recentlv  this 
has  been  in  part  obviated  by  the  Labor  Party, 
which  collects  from  each  labor  organization  be- 
longing to  it,  on  the  basis  of  two  pence  for  each 
member  of  the  organization,  thus  paying  to  its 
representatives  in  Parliament  a  small  salary. 
(See  Labor  Party.) 

But  Labor  and  Radicals  in  England  have  long 
demanded  the  payment  of  a  salary,  and  to-day 
the  demand  for  it  is  general.  The  following 
table  prepared  by  Sir  Edwin  Grey  is  from  The 
Reformer's  Year  Book  (1907): 


Country 

Salary 

Other  advantagea 

Austria 

t6i.  Sd.  a  day  during 
session. 

Traveling  allowances. 

Hungary 

;£aoo. 

j£66   house   imt.       R»- 
duced  lailway  fares. 

Bavaria 

loi.  a  day  during  aes- 

Free  railway  travel. 

Belgium 

£160. 

Free  railway  traveL 

Bulgaria 

161.  a  day  during  ses- 
sion. 

One  free  journey. 

Denmark. . . . 

I M.  a  day  during  ses- 
sion (reduced  to  6f . 
Id.  if  more  than  six 
months). 

£s6o. 

Free  railway  travel. 

Fnuoe 

Free  travel  on  State  lail- 

ways.  Nominal  fee  of 

8a.  per  month  on  pri- 

vate lines. 

Germany 

£iSO. 

Free  railway  passes. 

Prussia 

i$s.  a  day  during  ses- 

Free railway  travel. 

Greece 

sion. 

Free  travel. 

lUIy 

Netberiands.. 

Free  travel. 

;Ci66. 

One  free  journey. 

Norway. 

13a.  a  day  during  ses- 

One free  journey.  Iledi- 

sion. 

cal  attendance.    Fu- 
neral expenses. 

Portugal 

None. 

Free  railway  travd. 

aoa.  a  day  during  ses- 

Free travel. 

Russia 

sion, 
a  la.  a  day  during  ses- 

One free  journey. 

Servia 

sion, 
las.  a  day  during  ses- 

One free  journey. 

Spain 

sion. 

None. 

Cheap  railway  tickets. 
One  free  journey. 

Sweden 

£66. 

Switzerland. . 

i6a.  a  day  during  ses- 
sion. 

One  free  journey. 

United  States 

;Ci.eoo. 

j£as  for  stationery.  One 
free    journey.      Free 

postage,  free  seed  for 
oistriSution. 

As  a  general  rate  members  of  the  upper  houses 
are  not  paid,  but  notable  exceptions  are  FranM, 
Russia,  and  the  United  States.  Senators  in 
France  and  the  U.  S.  are  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  in  this  matter  as  the  deputies  or  con- 
gressmen, while  in  Russia  a  seat  in  the  Upper 
House  carries  with  it  a  salary  ot£a.i  as.  ^.  a  day, 
or  more  than  double  the  sum  received  by  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Duma. 

PEABODT,  GEORGE:  Merchant;  philanthro- 
pist; bom  South  Danvers,  Mass.,  1795;  received 
little  education,  and  entered  a  store  as  clerk  at 
an  early  age.  In  1814  he  began  a  dry-goods 
business  in  (Georgetown,  D.  C,  as  partner  with 
Elisha  Riggs.  He  later  had  establishments  in 
Baltimore,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  In 
1829  Peabody  became  head  of  the  firm;  in  1837 
he  removed  to  England;  in  1843  he  withdrew 
from  the  old  firm  of  Peabody,  Riggs  &  (k>. ,  and 
established  a  banking-house.  He  became  veiy 
rich,  and  gave  away  Targe  sums  of  money.     His 
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gifts,  in  all,  amounted  to  about  $7,000,000.  The 
freedom  of  the  Ciiy  of  London  was  ^ven  to  him, 
and  his  statue  placed  in  the  Royal  Exchange  in 
1869.     He  died  in  London,  Nov.  4,  1869. 

One  of  the  chief  benefactions  of  George  Peabody  was  the 
sitt  <rf  $a,soo,ooo  to  provide  dwellings  and  lod^ng-hoiues 
for  the  poor  of  London.  Of  this  ;£jso,ooo  was  given  during 
his  life,  and  iCiso.ooo  in  187]  by  bequest.  The  fund  was  in 
the  form  of  a  trust,  and  is  in  care  of  a  secretary  and  six 
trustees,  one  of  whom  is  the  United  States  Minister  to 
England.  Their  annual  report  for  1890  is  an  interesting 
document  and  proves  beyond  question  the  wisdom  of  Mr. 
Peabod>[  and  the  value  of  a  good  gift  wisely  bestowed.  The 
fund  which  in  1873  was  £500,000  has  grown  by  the  addition 
ot  rents  and  interest  to  a  total  of  £1,023,446.  The  land  and 
buildings  under  the  care  of  the  trust  are  valued  at  £1,133,845. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  year  there  had  been  furnished  to  the 
artisan  and  laboring  poor  of  London  5,071  dwellings,  75 
having  four  rooms,  1,789  three  rooms,  1,401  two  rooms,  and 
806  one  room.  The  average  rent  of  each  dwelling  was  41. 
9i<f .  per  week,  and  of  each  room  is.  i  Id. ;  the  rent  in  all 
cases  including  the  free  use  of  water,  laundries,  sculleries, 
and  bath-rooms.  The  highest  rent  charged  is  71.  tif.  for 
some  of  the  four-room  dwellings.  The  dwellings  are  not  in  a 
group,  but  are  scattered  over  the  city,  apparently  being 
placed  where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  That  the  |dan  « 
cheap  dwellings  contributes  to  the  health  as  well  as  to  the 
comfort  of  the  poor  appears  from  a  glance  at  the  vital  statistics. 
The  death-rate  in  1889  was  at. 15  per  1,000,  or  .85  per  i,oao 
above  the  avemge  for  all  London,  but  this  was  exceptional, 
the  cause  being  an  epidemic  which  last  spring  visited  the 
lections  where  some  of  the  dwellings  are  located.  The  infant 
mortality  was  1^1.11  per  1,000,  or  11.37  below  that  of  all 
London.  The  births  were  38.49  per  1.000;  9.41  above  the 
London  record.  The  trustees'  report  also  gives  the  employ- 
ment of  each  tenant,  and  the  list  co\-eis  neariy  too  trades 
and  occupations  from  expert  artisans  to  unsldlled  laboren. 

PEACE  CONFERENCE,  THE  HAGUE:  A  con- 
ference called  by  the  Czar  Nicholas  II.  of  Rttssia 
for  the  consideration  of  means  and  measures  by 
which  wars  might  be  avoided,  and  peace  pro- 
moted. All  civilized  nations  were  invited  to  send 
delegates.  One  hundred  delegates  met.  May  18, 
1899,  and  held  a  number  of  sessions  between  that 
date  and  July  29th.  The  net  results  of  the  de- 
liberations were;  (i)  The  prohibition  of  the  use  of 
projectiles  or  explosives  from  balloons  for  five 
years;  (2)  the  prohibition  to  employ  projectiles 
which  diffuse  suffocating  gases  dangerous  to  life; 
(3)  the  prohibition  to  employ  dum-dum  bullets 
which  expand  or  flatten  in  the  human  body.  The 
conference  also  passed  six  resolutions,  of  which 
the  most  important  was  that  relating  to  interna- 
tional arbitration,  and  which  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  civilized  world.  A  permanent 
Court  of  Arbitration  was  created,  which  has 
settled  a  number  of  disputes  amicably;  the  first 
of  these  was  that  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  concerning  the  Pius  Fund  Claims,  in  1902. 

The  moral  effect  of  the  first  peace  conference  at 
The  Hague  was  so  great  that  a  second  conference 
was  called  for  June  i,  1907,  by  QueenWilhelmina 
at  the  initiative  of  the  czar.  The  sessions  began 
June  15th,  with  a  much  larger  attendance  of 
delegates  and  a  more  favorable  and  appreciative 
pubfic  all  over  the  civilized  world.  The  confer- 
ence was  in  session  for  eighteen  weeks,  and  the 
net  results  were  embodied  in  the  following  con- 
ventions adopted  unanimously: 

I.  The  peaceful  regulation  of  international  conflicts. 
1.  Providing  for  an  international  prise  court. 

3.  Regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  on  land. 

4.  Regulating  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  at  sea. 

5.  Covering  the  laying  of  submarine  mines. 

6.  The  bombardment  of  towns  from  the  sea. 

7.  The  matter  of  the  collection  of  contractual  debts. 

8.  The  tmnsformation  of  merchantmen  into  warships. 

9.  The  treatment  of  captured  crews, 
to.  The  inviolability  of  fishing-boats. 

II.  The  inviolability  of  the  pMtal  service. 
IS.  The  application  of  the  Geneva  convention  and  the  Red 
Cross  to  sea  warfare,  and 

I  J.  The  law  and  customs  regulating  land  warfare. 


explosives. 

Seconi 
tion. 


"The  right  to  sign  these  conventions  will  be  open  until 
June  30,  1^08." 

In  addition  the  conference  has  made  declaimtions  and 
adopted  resolutions  as  follows: 

Fifst.  That  balloons  shall  not  be  used  for  the  throwing  of 
'es. 
id.  A  recommendation  in  favor  of  obligatory  arbitim- 

Third.  A  recommendation  regarding  the  establishment  of 
a  permanent  court  of  arbitration. 

Fourth.  A  resolution  concerning  the  limitation  of  arma- 
ments. 

Fifth.  The  convocation  of  the  third  conference. 

Sixth.  Hie  prohibition  of  unnecessarily  cruel  bullets  in 
warfare. 

Seventh.  The  coopemtion  of  all  countries  in  the  building 
of  the  Palace  of  Peace. 

The  third  conference  is  to  meet  in  1915  by 
resolution  adopted  in  the  last  session. 

PEACE  SOCIETY,  THE:  Founded  in  London 
in  18 1 6,  it  has,  therefore,  been  at  work  ninety 
years;  and  its  history  and  results  are  largely  seen 
m  the  position  of  the  great  question  of  peace 
to-day.  (See  International  Arbitration; 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague.)  The  soci- 
ety thus  sets  forth  its  objects : 

I.  To  promote  to  the  utmost  of  its  ability  permanent  and 
univeisal  peace  throughout  the  world. 

1.  To  diffuse  information  tending  to  show  that  war  is 
inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  true  in- 
terests of  mankind. 

3.  To  indicate  the  manner  in  which  Christian  principles 
may  be  reduced  to  practise  in  the  relations  of  states. 

4.  To  advocate  the  adoption  of  pnictical  methods  of 
settling  international  disputes  without  recourse  to  arms, 
such  as  international  arbitration,  a  High  Court  of  Nations,  a 
proportionate  and  simultaneous  reduction  of  armaments, 
etc. 

5.  To  oppose  the  increasing  tendency  to  militarism,  which 
is  so  fatal  to  national  prosperity  and  progress. 

6.  To  advocate  a  reduction  of  ruinous  war  expenditures, 
and  thus  to  lessen  the  burden  which  oppresses  the  peoples  of 
Europe,  and  especially  the  workios  daues. 

7.  To  promote  the  study  of  tnese  and  similar  questions 
likely  to  assist  in  the  formation  at  a  healthy  public  opinion. 

The  president  of  the  Peace  Society  is  Robert 
Spence  Watson,  LL.D. ;  the  secretary,  W.  Evans 
Darby,  LL.D.  The  Society  publishes  monthly 
The  nerald  of  Peace  and  International  Arbitra- 
tion. Secretary's  address:  47  New  Broad  Street, 
London,  England. 

PEACOCK,  SIR  ALEXANDER  JAMES:  Some- 
time Premier  of  Victoria ;  bom  at  Creswick,  Vic- 
toria, June  II,  1861.  Member  of  legislature 
since  1889;  minister  without  portfolio,  1890-92; 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction  and  sometime 
Postmaster-General,  1892-93.  Chief  secretary 
and  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  1894-99; 
chief  secretary  and  Minister  of  Labor,  1901-2. 
Premier  Feb.,  1901-Jime,  1902;  member  for  Vic- 
toria of  National  Convention  which  framed  the 
Commonwealth  Constitution,  1897-98.  Prom- 
inently identified  with  Australian  Native  Asso- 
ciation movement  and  several  times  president 
of  the  board  of  directors.  Was  grand  master  of 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Freemasons  of  Victoria, 
1900-5.  Address:  339  Collins  Street,  Melbourne, 
Creswick,  Victoria. 

PEASANT  REVOLT  (1377-81):  An  uprising 
of  the  English  peasantry  under  the  leadership  of 
Wat  Tyler  {q.  v.) ,  Jack  .Straw,  and  the  priest  John 
Ball  ^q.  v.).  The  immediate  cause  of  the  revolt 
was  the  imposition  of  an  unjust  poll-tax,  which 
was  to  be  exacted  equally  from  the  poorest  as  well 
as  the  richest;  but  many  other  influences  had  pre- 
pared the  way  for  an  outbreak.  The  teachmgs 
of  John  Wyclif  and  his  "poor  priests"  had  very 
largely  emancipated  the  minds  of  the  laboring 
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classes  from  the  tin  just  authority  of  Church  and 
king.  John  Ball  (a.  v.),  called  by  the  rich  "the 
mad  priest,"  had  for  years  been  circulating  his 
leveling  doctrine:  "When  Adam  delved,  and  Eve 
span,  who  was  then  the  gentleman?"  In  1348 
tne  Black  Death  had  swept  over  England,  carry- 
ing off  more  than  half  its  population,  and  being 
especially  severe  among  the  poorer  classes.  As 
a  result  there  was  great  scarcity  of  laborers,  and 
for  the  first  time  they  found  themselves  masters 
of  the  situation.  The  demand  for  workers  was 
twice  as  large  as  the  supply,  and  they  soon  began 
to  reap  the  benefits  of  this  condition  of  things. 
The  villeins  suddenly  became  conscious  of  their 
ytrength,  and  even  dared  to  oppose  their  masters. 
The  lords  and  landowners,  then  as  now,  at  once 
called  for  the  aid  of  the  law,  and  enacted  what  is 
known  as  "The  Statute  of  Laborers."  This  pro- 
vided that  no  laboring  man  or  woman,  whether 
bond  or  free,  should  leave  the  parish  in  which  he 
or  she  lived,  and  should  receive  the  same  wages 
as  before  the  Black  Death.  All  the  lawyers  in 
the  country  were  set  to  work  undoing  the  move- 
ment of  emancipation  which  had  been  in  progress 
before  the  plague.  It  was  found  impossible  to 
enforce  the  Statute  of  Laborers,  for  men  were  at 
this  time  too  scarce  and  valuable  to  be  put  to 
death  or  imprisoned,  and  too  poor  to  pay  the 
fines  levied  upon  them.  However,  oppression 
followed  oppression  tmtil  the  poll-tax,  m  1377, 
forced  the  exasperated  peasantry  to  arms  (June, 
1 381).  The  revolt  spread  like  wild-fire  over  the 
country,  and  for  a  time  the  peasants  carried 
everything  before  them,  burning  the  records  of 
their  serfdom,  and  killing  every  lawyer  who  fell 
into  their  hands.  The  poorer  artizans  of  London 
opened  to  them  the  gates  of  that  city.  They 
destroyed  the  palace  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  the 
houses  of  the  wealthy;  they  burst  into  the  Tower 
and  beheaded  the  Bishop  of  Canterbury,  but  ab- 
stained from  plunder,  calling  themselves  "seek- 
ers of  truth  and  justice,  not  thieves  or  robbers." 
They  were  finally  met  by  the  boy  king,  Richard 
II.,  who  promised  to  free  them  and  uieir  lands 
forever,  and  called  himself  their  leader.  They 
believed  his  promises  and  gradually  dispersed, 
the  assassination  of  their  leader,  Tyler,  seeming 
to  deprive  them  of  unity  and  decision.  The  king 
then  gathered  a  large  army  and  marched  through 
the  land,  ruthlessly  executing  hundreds  of  the 
working  people  and  their  leaders,  and  declaring 
his  promises  null  and  void.  In  this  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Parliament,  which  was  composed 
of  landowners.  The  peasants'  revolt  was,  never- 
theless, not  a  failure.  It  created  a  healthy  re- 
spect and  fear  for  the  might  of  united  and  indig- 
nant serfs,  and  struck  feudalism  its  death-blow. 
During  the  century  and  a  half  after  the  revolt, 
villeinage  died  out  so  rapidly  that  it  soon  became 
a  rare  and  antiquated  thing.  Sixty  years  after 
a  workingman's  wages  commanded  twice  the 
amount  of  the  necessaries  of  life  which  could  have 
been  obtained  under  Edward  III. ;  while  one  hun- 
dred years  after  came  what  is  usually  called  the 
"Golden  Age"  of  English  labor. 

RsriUNCis:  Knight's  Popular  Hislcry  ef  Enifond,  vol.  U.. 
chap,  i.;  Rogen'*  Work  and  Wafts,  cMp.  ix.,  and  Ashley's 
Etiglish  Economic  History,  pt.  li.,  chap,  iv.,  for  oppodng 


PEASANTS'  WAR,  THE:  The  name  usually 
given  to  the  revolutionary  uprising  of  the  peas- 
ants of  southern  and  central  Germany  in  1525. 
The  miserable  condition  of  the  German  seru, 


the  appropriation  of  the  common  pasttue  lands 
by  the  lords,  the  refusal  of  the  lords  to  let  their 
tenants  fish  in  the  streams  or  hunt  in  the  woods, 
the  increase  of  ground-rent,  of  socage  service,  and 
of  tithes,  had  led  to  small  uprisings  in  Germany, 
all  through  the  later  Middle  Ages.  The  Bufid- 
schuh  {the  shoe),  which  had  been  universally 
adopted  as  the  symbol  of  these  uprisings,  had 
become  known  through  all  Germany ;  yet  the  re- 
volts had  been  weak  and  easily  put  down.  When, 
however,  the  Reformation  gave  the  people  a  new 
impetus  and  a  new  hope,  the  peasants  thought 
that  now  was  their  opportunity.  They  even  at 
first  looked  to  Luther  to  lead  them.  They  pleaded 
the  communistic  practises  and  principles  of  early 
Christianity.  The  peasants  rose  with  religious 
zeal.  The  twelve  principles  they  formulated 
show  this.  They  were:  (i)  The  right  of  the  peas- 
antry to  appoint  their  own  preachers,  who  were 
to  be  allowed  to  preach  the  word  of  God  from  the 
Bible.  (2)  That  the  dues  paid  by  the  peasantry 
were  to  be  abolished,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tithes  ordained  by  God  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  clergy,  the  surplus  of  which  was  to  be  ap- 
plied to  general  purposes,  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor.  (3)  'The  abolition  of  vassalage  as 
iniquitous.  (4)  The  right  of  hunting,  fishing, 
and  fowling.  (5)  That  of  cutting  wood  in  the 
forests.  (6;  The  modification  of  socage  and 
average  service.  (7)  That  the  peasant  should  be 
guaranteed  protection  from  the  caprice  of  his 
lord  by  a  fixt  agreement.  (8)  The  modification 
of  the  rent  upon  feudal  lands  by  which  a  part  «rf 
the  profit  should  be  secured  to  the  occupant. 
(9)  "The  administration  of  justice  according  to  the 
ancient  laws,  not  according  to  the  new  statutes 
and  to  caprice.  (10)  The  restoration  of  com- 
mtmal  property  illegally  seized.  (I'l)  The  abo- 
lition 01  dues  on  the  death  of  the  serf,  by  which 
the  widows  and  orphans  were  deprived  of  their 
right.  (12)  The  acceptance  of  the  aforesaid  arti- 
cles, or  their  refutation  as  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tures. Karlstadt  and  some  of  the  Reformers 
joined  the  peasants.  Luther,  Melancthon,  and 
others  denounced  them.  Miinzer  accused  Lu- 
ther "of  deserting  the  cause  of  liberty  and  of  ren- 
dering the  Reformation  a  fresh  advantage  for 
the  princes,  a  fresh  means  of  tyranny."  The 
uprising  began  in  Upper  Swabia  in  the  autumn 
ot  1524,  and  gradually  spread.  When  the  con- 
vent of  Kempten  was  captured  by  the  peasants, 
Jan.  I,  1525,  the  uprising  became  general  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Hartz,  and  from  the  Rhine  to 
Bohemia.  With  the  exception  of  Thomas  Mun- 
zer  {q.  V.)  and  G6tz  von  Berlichingen,  a  notorious 
robber  knight,  the  peasants  had  no  leaders.  They 
simply  gauieml  in  large  masses  of  from  8,000 
to  30,000  men.  They  captured  and  plundered 
castles  and  monasteries,  often  with  great  cruelty. 
As  soon,  however,  as  they  met  disdplined  armies, 
in  the  south  under  Truchsess  von  Waldburg,  and 
in  the  north  under  Philip  of  Hesse,  they  were 
defeated.  The  peasants  captured  Wsildburg,  but 
could  not  hold  it.  The  insurrection  of  Munzer, 
the  prophet  of  the  Anabaptists  (^.  v.)  in  Thurin- 
gia,  oroke  out  later  in  1525,  but  in  a  few  months 
all  was  over.  The  peasants  were  put  down  and 
punished  with  terrible  cruelty.  The  whole  coun- 
try became  one  scene  of  devastation ;  even  yotug 
children  were  cast  "as  Lutheran  dogs"  to  the 
flames. 

RBrsRBHCSS:  Cornelius's  SduiwM  tw  GtsdudUo  dts  Battm- 
krittt  (i86a):  Schreiber's  Dtr  d*tHsclu  Bantrnkritt  (1S64): 
UaoM's  History  of  Gtrmany  (tntnslation,  1833). 
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PEASE,  EDWARD  R.:  Socialist;  general  sec- 
retary of  Fabian  Society:  bom  at  Bristol,  Eng- 
land, 1 8;  7;  his  education  was  conducted  by  a 
private  tutor.  Intended  by  his  parents  for  a 
commercial  occupation,  be  became  a  stock-broker 
in  London;  but  led  by  the  study  of  social  con- 
ditions and  principles,  gave  up  this  position  in 
1886,  and  became  an  apprentice  to  the  cabinet- 
making  trade  in  a  cooperative  company,  spending 
his  spare  time  in  studying  labor  questions,  eco- 
nomics, and  socialism.  In  iSSj^he  wasoneof  the 
most  active  in  organizing  the  Fabian  Society  {q. 
v.),  the  first  meetings  being  held  in  his  rooms,  and 
in  1886  he  became  for  a  time  its  secretary.  He 
traveled  later  in  the  United  States,  returned  to 
England,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Alliance 
Cabinet-makers'  Trade-Union,  secretary  of  the 
National  Labor  Federation,  and  a  most  active 
worker  in  labor  organization  and  reform.  In 
1890  Mr.  Pease  became  paid  secretary  of  the 
Fabian  Society,  and  has  remained  so  till  the 
present.  The  work  of  the  society  had  become  so 
extensive  as  to  oblige  him  to  devote  all  his  time 
to  its  interests.  Besides  his  secretaryship  he  is 
editor  of  the  Fabian  News.  Both  he  and  his  wife, 
Marjory  Davidson,  were  active  members  of  the 
Society  of  the  Friends  of  Russian  Freedom.  He 
took  part  in  founding  the  Labor  Party  (17.  v.) 
and  has  been  a  member  of  its  executive  and  a 
trustee  of  its  parliamentary  fund  from  the  begin- 
ning; he  was  also  a  founder  and  governor  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics,  now  a  part  of  the 
London  University,  and  of  an  a-ssociated  body, 
the  British  Library  of  Political  Science.  He  is 
author  of  "The  Case  for  the  Municipal  Drink 
Trade."  Address:  3  Clements  Inn,  Strand,  Lon- 
don, England. 

PEFFER,  WILLIAM  ALFRED:  Ex- United 
States  senator  from  Kansas ;  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Populist  Party  (q.  v.) ;  bom  in  Cumberland 
County,  Pa.,  1831 ;  removed  to  Indiana  1853,  and 
engaged  in  farming;  enlisted  in  the  war  1862-65; 
began  law  practise  in  June,  1865;  removed  to 
Kansas  and  established  local  journals;  elected  to 
State  Senate  1874;  editor  of  the  Kansas  Farmer, 
1881 ;  elected  to  U.  S.  Senate  as  Populist,  defeat- 
ing Senator  Ingalls,  1891-97;  Prohibition  can- 
didate for  governor,  1898;  since  then  mainly 
engaged  in  uterary  work.  Author,  among  other 
works,  of  "Rise  and  Fall  of  Populism  in  the 
U.  S."  (1900).    Address:  Topeka,  Kan. 

PENOLOGY  (for  statistics  see  Crime):  Ety- 
mologically  the  word  penology  means  the  sci- 
ence of  punishment;  but  it  has  gradually  come 
to  have  a  broader  meaning  as  representmg  the 
body  of  principles  and  practises  relating  to  the 
repression  and  prevention  of  crime  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  offender.  It  includes  in  its  scope 
the  study  of  social  conditions  which  foster  crime, 
the  structure  and  administration  of  criminal  law, 
the  police  power,  the  study  of  the  offender,  both 
as  to  environment  and  heredity;  it  relates  also 
to  the  treatment,  discipline,  and  correction  of 
offenders  with  or  without  imprisonment  and  to 
measures  for  the  rehabilitation  in  society  of  ^e 
discharged  prisoner. 

The  history  of  penology  is  a  history  of  the  legal 
codes  or  standanls  written  or  unwritten  which 
society  from  the  most  primitive  times  has  pre- 
scribed for  social  regulation,  and  a  history  of  the 
methods  of  punishments  by  which  they  were  en- 
forced.    Many  of  these  codes  and  punishments 


are  now  obsolete ;  but  the  traditions  of  retributive 
justice  and  of  social  vengeance  which  the  early 
codes  represented  are  still  embodied 
History     '°  penal   theories  and  practise.     In 
the  writings  of  Plato,  in  the  teachings 
of  Jesus,  a  principle   is  enunciated 
which  has  become  fundamental  in  the  new  pe- 
nology, namely,  that,  combined   with   the   pro- 
tection of  society,  the  fundamental  object  of  law, 
all  punishment  should  be  disciplinary  and  cor- 
rective.    The  Emperor  Julian  and  Pope  Clement 
XI.  were  also  heralds  of  the  new  order. 

But  its  two  most  prominent  apostles  whose  work 
and  influence  mark  most  distinctly  the  diiTerence 
between  the  old  conception  and  the  new  were 
Beccaria  (bom  1738),  an  Italian  nobleman,  and 
John  Howard,  an  English  squire,  bom  in  1726. 
Beccaria's  work  on  Dei  Delitti  e  delle  Pene" 
("Crimes  and  Punishments")  was  first  published 
in  1764,  when  the  author  was  but  twenty-six 
years  of  age.  Translated  into  nearly  all  Euro- 
pean languages  its  influence  was  felt  throughout 
the  civilized  world.  Frederick  the  Great  had 
already  abolished  torture  and  it  had  been  dis- 
continued in  Sweden;  but  to  Beccaria  is  due  the 
chief  credit  of  its  general  abolition  in  Europe. 
John  Howard,  though  twelve  years  older  than 
Beccaria,  began  his  special  work  nine  years  later. 
He  had  already  had  personal  experience  of  the 
barbarities  su£^red  by  prisoners  of  war  and  had 
raised  his  voice  against  them.  In  1773  be  was 
made  high  sheriff  of  the  County  of  Bedford  in 
England.  The  abuse  of  the  fee  system  and  the 
wretched  condition  of  Bedford  Jail  led  him  to  in- 
spect other  English  jails.  His  observations  were 
extended  over  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  em- 
bodied in  a  work  entitled  "The  State  of  the 
Prisons  in  England  and  Wales,  with  Preliminary 
Observations;  and  an  Account  of  Some  Foreign 
Prisons."  This  work  stirred  up  great  interest 
and  sympathy,  and  gave  an  initial  impulse  to 
the  work  of  prison  reform  which  was  strengthened 
by  the  subsequent  labors  of  Howard.  Another 
distinguished  prison  reformer  was  Elizabeth  Fry, 
bom  1780  near  Norwich,  England.  Her  prison 
visiting,  beginning  at  Newgate,  extended  to  the 
Continent. 

The  work  of  Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry 
stimulated  effort  in  two  directions:  it  aroused 
public  sentiment  to  the  necessity  of  an  improve- 
ment of  the  physical  and  moral  conditions  in 
prisons;  it  developed  increased  interest  in  the 
discharged  prisoner.  Their  writings  show,  how- 
ever, that  they  had  a  firm  grasp  of  what  are  now 
recognized  to  .be  fundamental  principles  of  pe- 
nology. They  also  stimulated  an  organic  move- 
ment which  led  to  the  organization  of  prisoners' 
aid  societies  in  Great  Britain  and  this  country. 

What  may  be  called  the  more  scientific  stage 
of  penology,  due  both  to  the  work  of  eminent 
theorists  and  practical  exponents  of  enlightened 
prison  administration,  came  later.  A  leader  of 
reform  on  the  Continent  was  Vilain  XIV.  of 
Flanders,  whose  influence  Howard  recognized. 
In  Great  Britain  the  man  who  initiated  the  most 
distinct  departure  in  prison  administration  and 
whose  work  was  founded  on  a  philosophic  con- 
ception of  penological  principles  was  Captain 
Alexander  Haconochie,  a  British  naval  captain 
of  Scotch  birth.  He  had  a  genius  for  managing 
men.  His  various  writings  show  that  he  was 
abreast  of  the  best  modem  thought  as  to  the  «p- 

glication  of  reformatory  influences  and  methods. 
[e  had  a  limited  opportunity  to  apply  his  ideas 
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at  Norfolk  Island,  one  of  the  South  Pacific 
islands,  900  miles  east  of  New  Zealand,  where  he 
had  command  of  a  colony  of  1,400  men  from 
1840-44,  achieving  remarkable  success.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Crofton,  a  man  gifted  with  similar  genius, 
applied  with  great  success  reformatory  ideas  to 
the  Irish  prison  system.  In  the  United  States 
the  acknowledged  leader  in  what  is  known  as 
the  reformatory  system  is  Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway, 
whose  experiments  in  Michigan  at  the  Detroit 
House  of  Correction  were  afterward  fully  de- 
veloped at  the  Elmira  Reformatory,  New  York. 
Distinguished  among  the  leaders  and  exponents 
of  penology  in  this  country  have  been  Edward 
Livingston,  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines  and  his  son  Dr.  F. 
H.  Wines,  General  R.  Brinkerhoff,  Charlton  T. 
Lewis,  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  Charles  R.  Hen- 
derson, and  others.  Notable  leaders  in  Europe 
were  Montesinos  in  Spain,  Count  SoUohub  in 
Russia,  Mittermaier  in  Germany,  Dr.  Guillaume 
in  Switzerland,  Demetz  and  B^renger  in  France, 
Wichem  in  Hamburg,  Ducp^tiaux  in  Belgium. 

The  first  international  prison  congress  was  held 
in  Frankfurt  in  1845,  and  a  second  was  held  at 
Brussels  the  following  year. .   It  was  due,  how- 
ever, to  the  zeal  of  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines 
nrgai^     that  the   International  Prison  Con- 
jl^JJJZr^*   gress  was  reorganized  and  established 
on  a  permanent  basis  in  1870.     Au- 
thorized by  a  resolution  of  Congress 
of  the  U.  S.,  Dr.  Wines  visited  Great  Britain  and 
the  most  prominent  countries  of  Europe,  and  se- 
cured  the   cooperation  of  foreign  governments 
and  experts.     Under  his  presidency  a  congress 
was  held  in  London  in  1872:3  second  convened  at 
Stockholm  in   1878.     Subsequent  congresses  at 
intervals  of  five  years  have  been  held  at  Rome, 
St.  Petersburg,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  Budapest. 
The  eighth  congress  will  be  held  in  Washington 
in    1910.    These   congresses   have    brought   to- 
gether eminent  jurists,  prison   directors,  prison 
phjrsicians,  and    representatives  of  child-saving 
work  and  of  societies  for  aiding  discharged  prison- 
ers.    The  National  Prison  Association  of  the  U.  S. 
held  its  first  meeting  in  1870,  and  in  1883  was 
reorganized  and  has  since  held  annual  meetings. 
La  Soci^t^  G^n^ale  des  Prisons  of  France  was 
organized  in  June,  1877,  and  has  had  great  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  penological  ideas 
in  Europe. 

The  International  Society  for  Criminal  Anthro- 
pology has  occupied  a  more  limited  field,  con- 
fining itself  mainly  to  the  study  of  the  criminal; 
and  there  is  also  an  international  society  for  the 
study  of  criminal  law.  These  organizations, 
state,  national,  and  international,  concerned  with 
the  problems  of  law,  anthropology,  prison  sci- 
ence, and  the  prevention  of  crime,  have  broad- 
ened their  studies  so  as  to  cover  the  wide  field  of 
sociological  investigation. 

A  crime  in  its  simplest  definition  is  an  offense 
against  public  law  to  which  a  penalty  is  attached. 
The  offense  must  be  defined  by  law  and  the  pen- 
alty aifixt.     Offenses  in  most  cotmtries  are  di- 
vided into  felonies,  misdemeanors,  and  infractions 
of  local  or  police  ordinances.     The 
«j^^    terms  felony   and  misdemeanor  no 
Baium       longer  have  their  original  force   in 
*^""         Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.     Orig- 
inally a  felony  denoted  offenses  the 
penalty  of  whicii  involved  forfeiture  of  goods; 
this  meaning  of  the  word  has  long  since  disap- 
peared.    The    distinction    now    between    these 
words  lies  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  the  of- 


fense as  in  the  punishment  imposed.  In  most  of 
the  codes  of  the  U.  S.  a  felony  is  a  pubUc  offense 
which  mav  be  punished  by  death  or  imprison- 
ment in  the  penitentiary;  all  other  offenses  are 
misdemeanors.  So  far  as  the  duration  of  the  pun- 
ishment is  concerned  the  Sentence  for  a  mis- 
demeanor may  last  longer  than  that  for  a  felony. 
It  was  formerly  a.ssumed  that  a  sentence  to  a 
penitentiary  or  state  prison  was  a  much  severer 
punishment  than  a  sentence  to  a  county  jail. 
This  is  no  longer  true.  A  sentence  to  a  first-class 
penitentiary,  so  far  as  the  real  welfare  of  the 
prisoner  is  concerned,  is  a  much  milder  punish- 
ment than  a  sentence  to  many  county  jails  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  Offenses  are  likewise 
grouped  differently  in  different  states.  Varia- 
tions in  penalties  for  the  same  offenses  in  different 
states  are  very  great.  From  time  to  time  pen- 
alties rise  and  fall  like  the  variations  of  the  thet- 
mometer.  A  study  of  criminal  codes  shows  that 
there  is  no  general  principle  upon  which  they  are 
established:  both  with  reference  to  the  classifi- 
cation of  crime  and  the  penalties  attached  they 
are  a  maze  of  contradictions.  They  serve  to 
show,  however,  to  some  extent  the  categories  of 
offenses  which  are  now  considered  dangerous  to 
society.  Many  offenses  which  were  crimes  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  such  as  witchcraft  and  heresy,  are 
obsolete.  On  the  other  hand  our  statutes  teem 
with  offenses  to-day  of  which  the  ancient  or 
medieval  world  was  entirely  ignorant.  They 
grow  out  of  the  complexity  of  our  civilization. 
Such  offenses  as  the  stealing  of  electricity  for  use 
as  light  or  power,  or  the  tapping  of  a  telegraph- 
wire  to  get  information,  or  violations  of  the  sani- 
tary code  as  to  expectoration,  are  purely  modem. 
The  enactment  of  laws  creating  new  onenses  be- 
fore people  have  been  educate  up  to  the  new 
standard  of  civilization  involved,  leads  to  viola- 
tions of  law  by  many  people  who  must  be  re- 
garded as  of  average  normality.  Such  offenders 
cannot  be  reduced  to  a  purely  criminal  type:  their 
offenses  may  result  merely  from  ignorance  or 
lack  of  development. 

A  capital  defect  of  all  of  our  criminal  codes  is 
in  the  wholly  arbitrary  character  of  the  penalties 
imposed.  They  are  supposed  to  be  deterrent 
and  exemplary,  but  it  is  impossible  to  measure 
the  deterrent  force  of  penalties.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  our  codes  still  embody  the  retaliatory  prin- 
ciple of  imposing  so  much  suffering  for  a  given 
onense.  The  remedy  for  these  arbitrary  pen- 
alties is  in  the  indeterminate  sentence,  the  prin- 
ciple of  which  is  explained  later  on. 

Ancient  codes  imposed  the  same  penalties  on 

all  offenders  alike.     The  punishment  was  fitted 

to  the  offense,  not  to  the  offender.     In  modem 

times  criminal  procedure  and  the  ap- 

■tnd*  of  tha  plication    of    penalties    have    been 

Crtata^  modified  by  a  study  of  the  offender. 
According  to  the  code  of  New  York  a 
child  under  seven  years  of  age  is  not 
considered  capable  of  committing  crime.  A 
child  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twelve  is  pre- 
sttmed  to  be  incapable  of  crime;  but  the  pre- 
sumption may  be  removed  by  proof  that  he  has 
sufficient  capacity  to  imderstand  the  act  or  neg- 
Idtt  charged  aj;ainst  him.  The  dividing  line  be- 
tween legal  minority  and  leg:al  majority  in  New 
York  and  in  most  states  is  sixteen  years  of  a^. 
Persons  who  are  idiotic,  imbecile,  lunatic,  or  m- 
sane  are  likewise  excluded  from  puni^unent. 
The  distinctions  thus  made  in  the  law  open  the 
way  for  more  minute  study  of  the  offenaer. 
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Gall  and  Spurzheim,  the   founders   of   phre- 
nolo^fy,  gave  an  impulse  to  the  cranial  study  of 
criminals,  and  the  studies  of  Lombroso,  Perri,  and 
others    have   widened    the    field   of 
Orimiiul    *^^"'    observation.     Broca    fourided 
AAthrosoI-  *^*  Anthropological  Society  in  Paris 
'   *  in   1859,  and  has  been  regarded  as 
"         the  founder  of  the  modem  school  of 
criminal  anthropology.    Under -Lom- 
broso, Perri,  and  Garofalo,  Italy  has  since  taken 
the  lead  in  this  matter.    Lombroso's  conclusions, 
however,  are  contradicted  by  Prench  and  Ger- 
man anthropologists,  and  have  not  as  yet  been 
productive  of  any  practical  results  in  criminal 
procedure  or  the  treatment  of  offenders.     More 
fruitful  results  may  be  expected  from  the  applica- 
tion of  psychology  to  the  study  of  offenders  when 
this  new  science  shall  have  become  more  fully  de- 
veloped.    It  is  not  possible  as  yet  to  distinguish 
between  the  accidental  offender  and  the  bom 
criminal  merely  by  physiological  or  anthropolog- 
ical tests.    The  existence  of  a  purely  criminal 
class  has  as  yet  not  been  demonstrated ;   but 
beyond  doubt  a  great  many  confirmed  criminals 
belong  to  a  degenerate  or  undeveloped  class.    The 
best  work  done  by  the  criminal  anthropologist  is 
in  insisting  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the 
offender  because  it  throws  light  upon  the  condi- 
tions which  produce  him  and  upon  the  influences 
necessary  for  correction. 

Theories  of  responsibility,  partly  metaphysical 
and  partly  theological,  influence  criminal  law  and 
pensJty  and  the  treatment  of  the  ofiFender.     The 
necessity  of  inflicting  punishment,  in 
Baiponsibla  *"^*''  *^**  *^^  prisoner  may  expiate 
"^  his  offense  by  a  certain  amount  of 

suffering,  is  still  maintained  by  con- 
servative writers.  Others  justify  punishment 
only  as  deterrent  and  exemplary.  The  newer 
penologists,  while  ascribing  some  deterrent  value 
to  the  infliction  of  penalties,  consider  the  prime 
office  of  punishment  to  be  the  protection  of  so- 
ciety and  the  correction  of  the  offender.  These 
are  fundamental  principles  of  the  new  penology. 
With  the  question  of  retribution  under  this  view 
society  has  nothing  to  do ;  and  punishment  is  re- 
placed by  discipline. 

The  question  of  responsibility  or  limited  re- 
sponsibility in  cases  ot  alleged  msanity  has  be- 
come prominent  in  celebrated  criminal  cases  in 
the  U.  S.  The  code  of  New  York  follows  the 
English  law  based  on  the  McNaughton  case,  and 
does  not  excuse  from  criminal  liability  any  per- 
son who  knew  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act 
he  was  doing  and  knew  that  the  act  was  wrong. 
This  definition  does  not  cover  acts  of  paranoiacs 
who  know  what  they  are  doing,  but  are  impelled 
by  irresistible  delusions,  ana  does  not  protect 
society  against  dangerous  cranks.  There  is 
need  of  a  more  elastic  and  effective  criminal 
procedure,  not  in  the  interest  of  setting  the  dan- 
gerous crank  at  Uberty,  but  for  the  better  protec- 
tion of  society  by  placing  him  under  control. 

Modem  penology  devotes  much  attention  to 
the  causes  and  prevention  of  crime.     Instead  of 
focusing  attention  wholly  on  the  responsibility 
of  the  offender  to  society,  it  is  nec- 
Omnaaa      cssary   to   consider  the    responsibil- 
of  Mma     '*y  °*  society  to  the  offender.     The 
influence  of  heredity  and   environ- 
ment are  important  factors.   Bearing 
on  this  subject,  the  study  of  the  Jukes  family  by 
Dugdale  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  effective 
sociological  investigation.     Lombroso  and  Perri 


and  Quetelet  maintain  that  crime  is  likewise  in- 
fluenced by  climate  and  temperature.  Among 
the  recognized  causes  of  crime  are  war,  financi^ 
depression,  broken  family  ties,  vagrancy,  in- 
temperance, bad  homes,  insufficient  number  of 
schools,  and  child  labor.  Among  preventive 
agencies  are  education,  civic  improvement,  recre- 
ation centers,  parks,  play^unds,  the  drama, 
kindergartens,  boys'  clubs,  live  churches,  manual 
training,  and  an  efficient  police.  Of  all  causes  of 
crime,  alcoholism  is  the  most  frequent,  and  as  yet 
the  problem  of  the  effective  legal  treatment  of 
drunkenness  has  not  been  solved.  The  only 
radical  cure  is  the  reduction  of  intemperance  by 
education. 

Probation. — Under  ancient  systems  of  punish- 
ment imprisonment  was  but  little  used.  The  im- 
position of  fines,  mutilation,  and  death  took  its 
place.  Imprisonment  as  a  penalty  is  an  essen- 
tially modem  practise.  A  notable 
Treatment  "^^P^rture  from  it  has  been  made  in 
suspending  the  sentence  and  giving 
the  offender  another  opportunity 
without  imprisonment.  This  system  was  first 
developed  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  where 
it  began  to  be  applied  in  1878.  It  is  now  a  rec- 
ognized part  of  the  judicial  system  of  that  state 
and  has  an  extensive  appi  ication  to  adults.  A  pro- 
bation officer,  whose  salary  is  paid  by  the  state, 
is  authorized  in  every  criminal  court.  In  the 
form  of  a  suspended  sentence  and  without  the  im- 
portant feature  of  investigation  and  surveillance 
secured  through  the  probation  officer,  France 
and  Belgium  have  adopted  the  system.  In 
France  in  1905  39,000  ca.ses  were  placed  under 
suspended  sentence.  Statistics  for  a  number  of 
years  show  that  less  than  4  per  cent  default.  In 
England  excellent  results  nave  been  obtained 
from  the  First  Offenders  Act,  and  efforts  have 
been  made  to  introduce  probation  officers.  New 
York  and  other  American  states  have  followed 
the  example  of  Massachusetts.  Probation  saves 
the  state  the  cost  of  imprisoning  the  offender  and 
leaves  him  free  to  work  for  himself  and  family. 
In  cases  where  fines  are  imposed  they  may  under 
the  probation  system  be  paid  in  instalments  to 
the  probation  officer.  Restitution  in  cases  of 
petit  larceny  by  returning  the  value  of  the  article 
stolen  is  also  obtained  through  probation. 

Juvenile  Courts. — Another  important  contri- 
bution to  modem  penology  made  by  the  U.  S.  is 
the  development  of  children's  courts.  Starting 
in  Chicago  in  1899  it  has  sprung  up  in  city  after 
city  and  state  after  state,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced in  England,  Prance,  and  Switzerland,  and 
the  agitation  is  going  on  in  other  cotmtries.  In 
the  juvenile  court  children  are  taken  out  of  a 
purely  criminal  process  and  committed  to  one 
which  is  educational,  and  the  court  becomes  part 
of  the  child-saving  community. 

Indeterminate  Sentence. — The  principle  of  the 
indeterminate  sentence  is  now  generally  accepted 
by  pienologists  in  the  U.  S.  It  is  a  far-reacning 
principle  which  affects  the  action  of  the  court, 
the  administration  of  prisons,  and  the  prisoner 
after  his  release.  The  court  is  relieved  from  the 
arbitrary  penalties  prescribed  by  the  code  or  from 
the  necessity  of  determining  just  when  a  pris- 
oner shall  be  discharged.  Advocates  of  the  in- 
determinate sentence  regard  the  fixing  of  a  time 
by  the  judge  for  the  prisoner's  discharge  as  irra- 
tional as  it  would  be  for  a  doctor  to  name  the 
date  for  the  discharge  of  a  patient  on  committing 
him  to  a  hospital.     The  relief  afforded  to  the 
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court  in  not  being  obliged  to  impose  arbitrary 
time  sentences  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  value  of 
the  indeterminate  sentence.  Its  most  important 
service  is  in  connection  with  a  reformatory  sys- 
tem to  which  the  prisoner  must  be  submitted. 
In  fact,  without  sucn  a  system  the  indeterminate 
sentence  has  no  significance.  It  implies  the  com- 
mitment of  the  prisoner  to  influences  which  shall 
develop  him  physically,  morally,  and  intellectu- 
ally, which  shall  evoke  and  direct  his  powers, 
educate  brain  and  hand,  reveal  to  him  aspects  of 
social  duty,  teach  him  the  value  of  money,  train 
him  in  habits  of  industries  and  social  responsi- 
bility. It  implies  also  that  the  offender  shall 
be  released  only  conditionally  until  he  has  proven 
his  capacity  during  a  period  of  trial  to  live  in 
society  a  law-abidmg  life.  In  this  country  the 
indeterminate  sentence  was  first  applied  to  the 
Elmira  Reformatory.  It  is  applied  now  to  nearly 
all  sentences  to  reformatories  for  adults  in  the 
country.  It  has  been  extended  in  some  states  to 
prisoners  sentenced  to  state  prisons.  Generally 
the  maximtmi  time  for  which  the  prisoner  may  be 
held  is  the  maximum  penalty  fixt  in  the  code. 
A  much  larger  number  of  states  have  adopted  the 
feature  of  conditional  liberation  (parole  laws), 
without,  however,  developing  the  marking  and 
grading  system  which  furnishes  the  ladder  by 
which  the  prisoner  climbs  to  freedom.  The 
question  of  the  prisoner's  release  is  determined  by 
the  board  of  parole,  and  very  often  by  insufficient 
information  derived  from  his  purely  negative 
conduct  while  in  prison.  The  U.  S.  and  nearly 
all  the  states  have  laws  providing  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  sentence  for  good  behavior;  but  the 
tests  of  good  conduct  are  few  and  insufficient 
compared  with  those  furnished  under  a  marking 
and  grading  system  as  illustrated  by  Maconochie 
and  Crofton  and  developed  by  Brockway  of 
Elmira. 

In  the  paragraph  above  we  have  mentioned 

some  essential  features  of  the  reformatory  system. 

The  New  York  State  Reformatory  at 

«^.x^     Elmira  was  opened  in  1876.    Similar 

BTitem  institutions  have  been  established  in 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
New  Jersey,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wis- 
consin, Minnesota,  and  Colorado.  Reformato- 
ries for  women  exist  in  Massachusetts,  Indiana, 
and  New  York.  In  addition  there  are  some  fifty 
reformatories  for  juveniles  in  the  U.  S.  Adult 
reformatories  on  the  Elmira  plan  have  not  been 
established  abroad,  but  there  are  excellent  re- 
formatories for  minors  in  nearly  all  European 
countries;  one  of  the  best  of  which  is  at  Kassa, 
Hungary,  and  another,  under  De  Sanctis,  at  Pisa, 
Italy. 

Other  Prison  Systems. — While  reformation  is 
the  aim  of  nearly  all  modem  prisons,  there  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  systems  through 
which  it  is  to  be  effected.  Early  in  the  last  cen- 
tury the  separate  system  was  established  at  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary,  Philadelphia.  Under  this 
system  prisoners  are  assigned  to  separate  cells  and 
have  separate  yards  in  which  to  exercise.  The 
cell  is  also  their  workshop.  The  Eastern  Peniten- 
tiary has  remained  the  only  example  of  this  system 
in  the  U.  S.,  but  it  is  the  prevailing  system  in  Bel- 
gium, and  has  been  partially  adopted  in  France 
and  Italy,  or  combined  with  the  congregate  sys- 
tem. 

The  Auburn  system  with  congregate  labor  by 
day  and  separation  of  prisoners  bv  night  is  the 
prevailing  system  in  the  U.  S.  without  rigid  ad- 


herence to  the  rule  of  silence,  and  has  also  been 
widely  followed  in  Europe.  The  different  prison 
systems  naturally  involve  different  types  of  con- 
struction. The  best  modem  tj'pes  of  the  cellular 
system  are  found  in  Europe.  In  some  Southern 
states  state  farms  have  been  bought  and  prisoners 
are  worked  in  the  day  at  agriciStural  labor  and 
live  in  stockades  at  night.  In  Alabama  they  are 
worked  in  the  mines  under  state  control. 

While  progress  has  been  made  in  the  develop- 
ment of  penological  principles  their  application 

has    been    much    slower.     Progress 

Prosraii     '^"'^''.K  the  last  century  is  most  evi- 

in  Fenolory  dent  in  the  following  directions :  The 

"^  substitution  of  a  reformatory  for  a 

retributive  system;  the  abolition  of 
cruel  punishments;  the  new  attention  given  to 
the  study  of  the  criminal,  his  environment  and 
,  history;  the  separation  of  accidental  from  habit- 
ual criminals:  probation  without  imprisonment 
for  first  offenders,  with  friendly  surveillance ;  the 
establishment  of  children's  courts;  the  appoint- 
ment of  police  matrons;  the  humane  treatment 
of  the  criminal  insane;  the  development  of  an 
anthropometric  system  for  the  identification  of 
prisoners,  especially  the  Bertillon  system  and 
later  the  system  of  finger  prints;  a  higher  stan- 
dard of  prison  construction  and  prison  admin- 
istration; the  improved  personnel  in  prison  man- 
agement ;  extension  of  the  civil-service  system  to 
the  state  prisons;  new  and  better  principles  of 
classification ;  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  young 
and  old  offenders;  improvement  in  prison  diet- 
aries and  sanitation:  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  tuberculosis  in  prisons ;  the  recognition  of 
labor  as  a  disciplinary  and  reformatory  agent;  a 
general  allowance  to  the  prisoner  of  some  share  in 
his  earnings ;  the  abandonment  of  transportation 
in  nearly  all  civilized  countries;  substitution  of 
death  by  electricity  for  hanging  in  capital  cases, 
and  also  the  abolition  of  pubhc  execution,  and 
in  some  countries  of  the  death  penalty;  the  de- 
velopment of  the  reformatory  system  in  the 
U.  S.  for  both  sexes;  the  system  of  conditional 
liberation  found  in  its  best  form  in  the  indeter- 
minate sentence ;  and  the  new  emphasis  laid  upon 
preventive  instead  of  punitive  or  corrective  meas- 
ures, with  an  increased  consciousness  of  social 
responsibility.  Samuel  J.  Bakrows. 

RsrBRBNCBs:  The  most  important  body  of  theories,  facts,  and 
principles  relating  to  penolo^  are  lotind  in  the  reports  of 
the  National  Prison  Association  (an  Index  to  these  reports 
to  1904  has  been  published  by  Congress,  sgtbCong.,  1st 
sess.,  document  No.  a  jo);  Procttdings  of  the  ItUtmaiiofUxl 
Prison  Congress  (published  in  French);  Report  on  Ih*  In- 
Urnational  Congress  of  1871,  by  Dr.  E.  C.  Wines:  Report 
on  Congress  of  1890  at  St.  Petersburg,  by  C.  D.  Randall; 
Rtports  on  the  Congresses  of  1895,  1900,  and  190s,  by  S.J. 
Barrows;  Proceedings  of  th*  National  Coi^erence  of  Charilut 
and  Correction;  Reports  of  III*  Prison  Association  of  New 
York  (i84S-t907);  R*vtu  Ptnittntiairt,  published  by  La 
Sodm  g&i^iale  des  Prisons  of  Pnnce  (stnoe  1875).  indis- 
pensable to  students;  Tkt  Proceedings  of  the  InlernaHonal 
Society  for  Criminal  Anthropology;  Beccaria,  Dei  dMtti  e 
dtOepene,  translation  of  which  in  J.  A.  Parrer's  Crimes  and 
Pnnukmentt  UBSo);  E.  C.  Wines,  State  of  Prisons  and  of 
Child-saoing  Inilitnlions  in  the  Civiliied  World  (1S80): 
Arthur  Macdonald,  >4bHoniu>{  Man;  G.  Tarde,  La  Philoso- 
plue  pinole  Uis');  Etudes  p4nalts  et  sociales  (i89a)iP.  H. 
Wine*.  Pnnishment  and  Rfformation  (iSgs);  William 
Tallack,  Penological  and  Preventive  Prineipbs  (1896);  H. 
M.  Boies.  Science  of  Penology  (1901);  C.  R.  Hendenon, 
Dependents,  Defectives,  and  Delinquents  (1901);  A.  Cleve- 
land Hall,  Crime  in  Its  Relation  to  Social  Progress  ( looi  or 
iQOi):  S.  J.  Barrows,  The  Reformatory  System  in  the  United 
States;  Children's  Courts  in  the  United  StaUs.  and  other 
reports  by  the  same  author  prepared  for  the  International 
Prison  C(»nmission,  obtainable  through  the  Department  of 
State,  U.  S.  A.;  DougUu  Morrison,  Crt'iM  and  Its  Cantos. 
An  extended  bibliography  is  given  by  Arthur  Uaodooald 
in  his  Abnormal  Man. 
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PEHSIOHS:  A  pension  is  a  regular  payment  of 
money  to  a  person  by  the  government  m  consider- 
ation of  past  services  in  its  employ. 

Pensions  were  formerly  granted  in  the  United 
States  only  to  enlisted  men  of  the  army  or  navy 
■who  had  suffered  during  our  various  wars,  except 
in  a  few  special  instances.  But  in  1869  an  act 
was  passed  providing  pensions  at  the  rate  of 
their  salary  to  U.  S.  judges  who  have  served  ten 
years  and  resigned  at  seventy  years  or  upward. 
Pensions  have  also  been  granted  to  the  widows 
of  former  president^.  Employees  in  the  life- 
saving  service,  in  the  quartermaster's  and  pay- 


charge  come  all  matters  relating  to  pensions,  and 
who  is  appointed  by  the  president,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  01  the  Senate;  two  depu- 
ty commissioners,  a  chief  clerk,  an  assistant  chief 
clerk,  a  law  or  appeal  clerk,  a  board  of  legal  re- 
viewers, a  board  of  medical  reviewers,  special 
examiners,  examiners'  clerks,  copyists,  messen- 
gers, laborers,  and  watchmen. 

The  pension  laws  since  the  Civil  War  have 
been  too  numerous  and  too  complicated  to  be 
given  here,  but  the  growth  of  our  pension  list 
till  it  has  become  the  chief  expense  of  the  gov- 
ernment, is  seen  in  the  following  table : 


(From  the  Amiiuil  Report  of  the  Conuniaaioner  ol  Pensions] 


Ybar 
(ended  June  30) 


Number  of  pensioQcrs 
on  the  rolls 


1861. 
1863. 
1864. 
1865. 
1866. 
1867. 
1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1880. 
1890. 
1900. 
190s. 
1906, 


Invalids 


4.J4t 

7.891 

'3.479 

35,880 

55,6s  > 

71.856 

75.957 

89,859 

87,5»« 

14S.410 

415,654 

759,510 

7«7.76« 

7o«.483 


Widows, 
etc. 


3.818 

6.970 

97,656 

50, 106 

7 1,070 

83,618 

93,686 

105,104 

111,165 

105.399 

199.990 

941.019 

980.680 

984,488 


Total 


8. 159 
14.79' 
S».«3S 
85.986 

196,799 

155.474 
169.643 
187,963 
198,686 
950,809 
537.944 
993.599 
998,441 
9<5.97I 


Pint 
payments 


Dollars 


19,468.191.90 
38.791.866.03 
9.898.595.07 
8,940,064.00 
6.153.189.67 


Pennons. 

exclusive  of 

first  payments 


DMart 


44,991,037.88 
67,371.984-36 
198,633,605.58 
139,909,797.33 
139,848,105.58 


Total 

disbuxsementa 

for  pensions 


DoUars- 

790.384.76 

1,095,139.91 

4,504,616.99 

8,595.153-11 

15,450,549-88 

90,784.789.69 

93,101,509.36 

98,513,947.97 

99.351.488.78 

56,689.999.08 

106,093,850.39 

138,469.130.65 

141,149.861.33 

139,000,988.95 


Cost, 
maintenance, 
and  expenses 


Dottars 


407.165.00 

490.977-35 

5S3.090.34 

564.596.81 

600,997.86 

935,097-98 

3.596,389.13 

3,841.706.74 

3.791.839.89 

3,593,969.51 


master's  departments,  and  nurses  have  also  re- 
ceived them.  Private  pension  bills  are  often 
passed,  but  by  far  the  largest  number  of  pen- 
sioners of  the  U.  S.  are  such  under  general  laws. 

The  U.  S.  pension  system  may  be  said  to  com- 
mence with  the  resolution  of  Congress  dated  Aug. 
26,  1776,  by  which  the  Continental  Congress  un- 
dertook to  provide  for  disabled  soldiers  of  the 
Revolution.  From  June  7,  1785,  to  Sept.  29, 
1789,  the  several  states  assumed  the  payment  of 
pensions  by  a  recommendation  of  Congress  on  ac- 
count of  its  inability  to  raise  money  by  taxation. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  Con- 
gress resumed  their  payment  by  annual  enact- 
ments, making  them  payable  during  the  life  of 
the  beneficiaries,  tmder  the  acts  of  March  33, 
1703,  and  Feb.  28,  1793. 

Pensions  were  not  provided  for  the  children 
of  Revolutionary  soldiers.  The  first  act  pro- 
viding pensions  for  disabled  officers  and  solaiers 
of  the  regular  army  was  passed  April  3,  1790, 
and  its  provisions  were  renewed  and  amenaed 
from  time  to  time  until  they  were  embodied  in 
the  act  of  March  16,  1802,  which  is  now  the  funda- 
mental law  for  pensions  on  account  of  disability 
incurred  prior  to  March  4,  1861. 

By  Act  of  March  3,  1835,  the  office  of  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions  was  created  for  t\^'o  years. 
It  was  extended  from  time  to  time, 

Hiitorr     '^^  made  permanent  in  1849.     He 

•^^^  was  to  execute,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy, 
such  duties  in  relation  to  the  various  pension 
laws  as  might  be  prescribed  by  the  president. 

On  March  3,  1840,  the  pension  office  became 
a  bureau  of  the  newly  created  Department  of  the 
Interior.  As  at  present  organized  its  affairs  are 
administered  by  a  commissioner,  under  whose 


The  following  amounts  have  been  paid  to  sol- 
diers, their  widows,  minor  children,  and  depend- 
ent relatives  on  account  of  milittuy  and  naval 
service  during  the  wars  in  which  the  U.  S.  has 
been  engaged: 

War  of  the  Revolution  (estimated) $70,000,000 .  00 

War  of  18 19  (on  account  of  service,  with- 
out regard  to  disability) 45,549,069 .  94 

Indian  wan  (on  account  of  service,  with- 
out regard  to  disability) 8,960,143.38 

War  with  Mexico  (on  account  of  service, 

without  regard  to  disability) 38,059.945.93 

Civil  War 3,959.195,306.60 

War  with  Spain 15,438,355  - 16 

Regular  establishment 7.999,3 19 .  83 

Unclassified 16,135,878.80 

Actual  total  disbunements  in  pensions.  $3.459.860,3 11.93 

Pensions  in  other  countries  are  granted  to 
many  more  classes  of  persons  than  in  the  U.  S., 
tho  to  soldiers  on  a  very  much  smaller  scale.  In 
Great  Britain  pensions  are  given  to  judges  of  the 
h^her  courts,  to  many  other  occupants  of  civil 
offices,  to  distinguished  authors,  scientists,  in- 
ventors, or  to  their  widows  and  families.  The 
budget  for  army  retired  hatf-pay  in  Great  Britain 
for  1906-7  was  ;£2,5s8,ooo;  navy,  ^2,460,700; 
civil  service  (non-effective  and  charitable),  ;£8oo,- 

345.or£5,8i9,o4S- 

In  most  other  European  countries  the  pension 
list  is  still  more  varied  and  inclusive.  Germany's 
pension  budget  estimate  for  1907  was  91,259,000 
marks.    (See  Old  Agb  Pensions.) 

PEONAGE:  The  holding  of  a  man  in  forced 
labor  till  his  debts  are  paid,  a  form  of  slavery 
prevalent  in  South  America  and  Mexico,  and 
spreading  to  some  of  the  Southern  states  of  the 
United  States.     In  some  states  it  exists  with 
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connivance  of  the  law — ^wbere  a  man  mav  be  im- 
prisoned for  debt,  or  be  allowed  to  work  off  his 
mdebtedness.  The  following  illustrates  a  com- 
mon form :  A  negro  is  fined  for  a  real  or  fictitious 
offense ;  he  is  warned  that  he  must  go  to  prison  or 
into  the  chain-gang  unless  he  pays  the  fine;  a 
seemingly  benevolent  man  is  always  read^  to  pay 
it,  and  in  return  for  this  kindness  the  pnsoner-^ 
usually  innocent  of  the  art  of  reading — puts  his 
sign  under  a  contract  which  "binds  him  out"  to 
his  liberator  for  a  certain  length  of  time.  Where 
this  practise  is  in  vogue,  from  50  to  200  or  more 
men  are  usually  "bound  out"  to  the  employer, 
who  has  his  own  store,  where  the  slaves  are 
charged  "fancy"  prices,  and  who  manages  to 
keep  them  continualljr  in  debt,  with  the  result 
that  at  the  end  of  their  servitude  the  men  must 
either  go  to  prison  or  sign  a  new  contract;  an 
endless  chain  is  thus  started. 

Thepractise  came  into  use  in  the  U.S.  after  the 
Civil  War.  Chattel  slavery  was  abolished,  but 
the  negro  was  still  ignorant,  and  subject  to  ex- 
ploitation. In  a- story  told  in  The  Independent, 
Feb.  25,  1904,  bv  a  sufferer,  and  vouched  for  as 
true  in  an  introductory  statement  of  the  editor, 
these  facts  were  revealed :  that  one  man  was  sold 
in  peonage  in  his  eighth  year — for  his  "keep"  by 
his  uncle — and  stayed  till  his  twenty-first  year, 
and  then  was  held  successively  for  five,  ten,  and 
finally  three  years,  until  he  was  "put  out"  for 
reasons  which  reflected  not  on  his  morality,  but 
on  that  of  one  of  his  keepers.  Into  this  camp  the 
owner  brought  at  first  forty  convicts,  for  each  of 
whom  he  paid  $200  per  year  to  the  state  of 
Georgia,  later  about  sixty.  They  were  quar- 
tered in  a  long,  low  shanty,  called  the  stockade ; 
guarded  night  and  day  by  officers  of  the  law.  In 
other  instances,  according  to  the  same  witness, 
"  free  ' '  laborers,  i.  e. ,  those  who  have  tried  to  work 
off  their  debts,  have  fared  little  better.  Whippings 
on  the  bare  back  or  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  re- 
sorted to  in  case  of  disobedience.  Work  is  "from 
sunrise  to  sunset,"  i.  e.,  from  ten  to  twelve  hours 
per  day.  There  are  a  number  of  these  convict 
camps,  the  state  leasing  its  prisoners,  and  helping 
to  recapture  them  in  case  of  escape,  but  the  num- 
ber of  places  where  negroes  are  held  in  bondage  in 
payment  of  debt  is  said  to  run  into  the  hundreds. 

The  Public,  in  its  issue  of  June  27,  1903,  stated 
that  two  prosecutions  for  peonage  were  before 
the  federal  courts,  one  in  Alabama,  the  other  in 
Georgia;  and  on  JTuly  17,  1903,  the  federal  grand 
jury  returned  99  indictments  against  1 5  persons 
for  enslaving  negroes  under  the  peonage  system. 
A  similar  system  is  practised  against  poor  whites 
who  are  friendless,  altho  with  less  frequency.  On 
March  8,  15,  and  16,  1906,  the  Boston  press  gave 
the  names  and  addresses  of  three  men  from  that 
city  who  had  been  shanghaied  and  kept  in  vir- 
tual slavery  on  the  Florida  keys;  one  of  these 
men  claimed  that  he  knew  between  forty  and 
fifty  Boston  men  in  the  same  condition  and  place, 
tmable  to  escape  (Boston  Post,  March  15,  1906). 

The  trial  of  Bertha  Claiche  in  the  summer  of 
1 903  brought  out  the  fact  that  a  number  of  im- 
moral women  are  held  in  virtual  slavery  in  New 
York  City.  The  Outlook  (July  18,  1903),  com- 
menting on  the  ruthlessness  and  the  cynic  atti- 
tude of  some  employers  who  pay  starvation 
wages,  said  that  "if  it  were  true  that  cotton  can- 
not be  raised  by  free  labor,  it  would  not  alter  the 
resolve  of  the  nation  [to  stamp  out  the  evil].  If 
we  cannot  have  both  cotton  and  liberty,  we  will 
have  Uberty,  and  get  along  without  cotton." 


PEOPLE'S  PALACE:  An  institution  at  Mile 
End,  London,  established  by  John  Beaumont  in 
1840  to  furnish  the  people  of  East  London  oppor- 
tunities for  education  and  recreation.  The  be- 
quest of  Beaumont  was  badly  managed  until  Sir 
Edmimd  Hay  Currie  took  charge  of  it,  and  raised 
;£45,ooo  in  addition  to  the  ;£i 2,000  still  left.  In 
1882  Walter  Besant's  story  of  a  "Palace  of  De- 
light" in  "All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men"  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  many  people  to  the  in- 
stitution and  gave  it  the  present  name.  In  1890 
the  Drapers  Company  took  charge  of  the  educa- 
tional work,  and  in  1892  this  corporation  voted 
£f  ,000  annually.  The  Charities  Commission  con- 
tributes £3,500. 

The  People's  Palace  has  extended  its  activities 
every  year  since  Besant  became  a  trustee.  A 
permanent  building — Queen's  Hall — was  opened 
by  Queen  Victoria,  May  14,  1887,  and  other 
buildings  have  been  erected  since.  The  activi- 
ties now  comprize  entertainmeTOs — given  in  a 
large  hall,  with  a  seating  capacitjr  of  4,000,  and  a 
fine  organ;  instruction — given  in  laboratories, 
class  rooms,  libraries,  machinery  rooms,  etc.; 
physical  culture — provided  by  numerous  athletic 
clubs,  swimming-tanks,  cricket-grounds,  etc. ;  so- 
ciality-^in  reception-rooms,  dance-halls,  etc. 

The  institution  has  a  day-school  limited  to  500, 
preparing  for  technical  courses.  The  evening 
classes  embrace  all  kinds  of  subjects,  dress- 
making, mu.sic,  languages,  commerce,  physics, 
art  in  relation  to  crafts,  etc.  Refreshmente  are 
served.  The  Palace  is  open  to  members  from  3  to 
10  P.M. ;  the  library  all  day  to  everybody,  Sundays 
3  to  10.  All  kinds  of  exhibitions  have  been  given 
on  the  premises  with  success.  The  clubs  and 
classes  number  over  4,200. 

The  People's  Tabernacle  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
has  established  a  People's  Palace,  chiefly  for 
amusement  and  recreation. 

PEOPLE'S  PARTY  IN  THE  UHITED  STATES: 

In  1884  Benjamin  F.  Butler  of  Massachusetts  was 
nominated  for  the  presidency  by  the  Anti-Mo- 
nopoly Party  at  Chicago,  and  bv  the  Greenback 
Labor  Party  at  Indianapolis.  lie  received  some 
133,000  votes.  This  common  ticket  of  the  two 
parties  was  known  as  the  People's  Party  ticket. 
The  People's  Party,  however,  best  known  to-day, 
is  quite  another  and  a  larger  party.  Its  first 
direct  impetus  came  from  Kansas,  tho  there  had 
been  wide-spread  talk  of  such  a  party.  (See 
Farmers'  Alliance.) 

In  April,  tSgo,  the  Kansas  Alliance  officers  met 
to  consult  as  to  a  new  political  party,  and  called 
for  a  delegate  meeting  in  June.  At  this  delegate 
convention  the  People's  Party  of  Kansas  was  or- 
ganized. 

An  enthusiastic  state  campaign  resulted  in  car- 
rying the  state  to  the  extent  of  controlling  the 
House  and  defeating  the  reelection  of  Senator 
Ingalls,  and  sending  to  Washington  the  Alliance 
advocate.  Senator  Peffer.  This  success  largely 
ted  to  the  sending  out  of  a  call  to  all  parties  willing 
to  cooperate  in  holding  a  national  convention  in 
Cincinnati,  Mav  19,  1891.    This  met, 

EUtery  '^^  i.4'8  defegates  were  present. 
^  Of  these  more  than  one  quarter  were 
from  Kansas  alone,  and  more  than 
three  quarters  from  six  states,  Kansas,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.  The 
organized  labor  of  the  East  was  scarcely  repre- 
sented. Mr.  Powderly,  General  Master  Work- 
man of  the  Knights  of  Labor,  was  present  and 
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in  sympathy  with  the  movement  but  not  a  dele- 
gate. 

In  accordance  with  the  vote  of  this  convention, 
a  nominating  national  convention  was  held  at 
Omaha,  Neb.,  July  4,  1893,  concluding  its  labors 
on  July  sth.  By  its  action  the  People's  Party 
was  launched.  The  greatest  enthusiasm  was  du- 
played. 

The  names  of  Gresham  and  Weaver  for  presi- 
dent had beenprominehtly  before  the  convention, 
but  General  Weaver  won  on  the  first  ballot,  re- 
ceiving 995  votes.  General  Field,  of  Virginia,  was 
nominated  for  vice-president. 

The  platform  declared  for  the  union  of  the  labor 
forces  of  country  and  cities;  for  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  railroads,  telegraph,  and  telephone;  a 
full  legal-tender  currency,  'safe,  sound,  and  flex- 
ible " ;  the  free  and  imlimited  coinage  of  silver  and 
gold  at  a  ratio  of  16  to  i ;  a  graduated  income  tax; 
postal  savings-bank ;  all  land  not  in  actual  use  to 
be  reclaimea  by  the  government  and  held  for  set- 
tlers only.  The  convention  also  declared  itself  in 
favor  of  reducing  taxation,  liberal  pensions  to  the 
soldiers,  the  restriction  of  undesirable  immigra- 
tion, reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  on  govern- 
ment work,  the  Australian  ballot,  and  as  con- 
demning the  fallacy  of  protection,  the  Pinkertons, 
and  other  evils. 

Tba  total  popular  vote  for  the  party  in  1901  was  1,011, oaS 
with  33  electoiul  votes  (Colorado,  4;  Kansas,  10;  Idano,  3; 
Nevada,  3:  North  Dakota,  i;  Oregon,   i).     The  largest  state 


voteswere:  Kansas,  163,111;  Texas,  09.688;  Alabama, 85,181; 
Nebraska,  83,134;  Colorado,  53,584;  No  ' 
Carolina,  44.736;   Georgia,  41,937;   Mil 


▼ott         41.313.    In  1904,  taking  the  State  elections 

of  189S      ^"'^  estimating  at  the  presidential  vote  the 

states  in  which  there  were  no  elections,  the 

People's  Party  claimed  i  ,564.3 18  votes,  led 

by  Texas  with    159,334;   North  Carolina,  148,344;   Kansas, 


118,339:    Nebrasloi,    97,815;     Georgia,    96.888:    Minnesota, 

^31;  Alabama,  83,383:  Coloia  ' 
anfomia,  51,304:  Ohio,  40,495. 
In    Congress   the   Popiiust  strength  in   the    Fifty-third 


87,031;  Alabama,  83,383;  Colorado,  83,111:  Illinois,  59,793; 


ci^fe; 


Congress  (March,  i|93-9S)  was  five  senators  and  ten  repre- 
sentatives; in  the  nity-lourth  Congress  (March.  1895-97) 
five  or  six  senators  and  six  or  seven  representatives:  in  the 
Fifty-fifth  Congress  six  senators  and  sixteen  representatives. 
In  1895,  in  an  of!  year  and  with  a  light  vote,  the  People's 
Pkrty  sughtly  lessened  its  vote  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Iowa, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York,  and  somewhat  increased  it  in 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Texas. 

In  1896  the  Democratic  Party  (<q.  v.)  having 
adopted  a  platform  favoring  free  silver  at  a  ratio 
of  16  to  I ,  and  so  far  inclining  to  some 


SlMtion 


other  Populist  demands  that  it  was 


of  1896  oontinuariy  called  a  Populist  plat- 
form, the  People's  Party  convention 
at  St.  Louis,  July  34th,  voted,  after  a 
prolonged  and  heated  debate,  to  support  the  Dem- 
ocratic nominee,  Mr.  William  J.  Bryan,  the  nom- 
inating a  vice  -  presidential  candidate  of  their 
own,  Thomas  E.  Watson,  of  Georgia.  A  heated 
minoritv  claimed  that  this  result  was  gained  by 
political  intrigues  of  the  Democratic  leaders.  (For 
the  election  see  Presidential  Vote.) 

In  1900  the  so-called  "Middle  of  the  Road" 
Populists,  who  refused  to  fuse  with  the  Democratic 
Party,  nominated  Warton  Barker  and  Ignatius 
Donnelly,  but  only  polled  50,373  votes.  Since 
then  the  party  has  practically  ceasied  to  exist,  tho 
a  national  committee  still  exists  of  which  James 
H.  Ferris,  of  Joliet,  111.,  is  chairman. 

P^RIR,  HEBfRI  XAVIER  CHARLES:  Belgian 
economist;  bom  at  Mons  (Hainaut),  1815.  Edu- 
cated at  Louvain,  was  in  1844  chosen  to  the 
chair  of  political  economy  and  law  in  the  Catho- 
lic University  of  Louvain,  occupied  this  position 


thirty-seven  years,  retiring  as  emeritus  professor 
in  1 88 1.  His  work  on  the  "Laws  of  Christian 
Society"  is  prefaced  by  a  pontifical  breve,  dated 
Feb.  I,  1875,  full  of  unqualified  praise  from  the 
pope. 

P^rin  founds  social  order  on  Divine  authority, 
but  he  trusts  to  the  moral  influence  of  the  Church 
rather  than  mechanical  obedience  to  her  laws,  as 
pronounced  ex  cathedra. 

P^n  allows  that,  in  exceptional  cases,  repres- 
sive measures  by  the  State  are  necessary;  but 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  he  thinks,  the  pre- 
ventive measiues  proposed  by  Christian  socialism, 
in  its  endeavors  to  revive  the  moral  force  of  self- 
restraint  and  self-denial,  will  prove  sufficient. 
He  acknowledges  the  impossibility  of  returning  to 
medieval  forms  of  corporate  union,  but  strongly 
recommends  the  revival  of  that  principle  of  Chris- 
tian love  which  inspired  them. 

He  is  author  of  '  Les  Economistes,  les  Social- 
istes,  et  le  Chr^tianisms  " ;  "De  la  Richesse  dans 
les  Socidt^  Chr^tiennes";  "Le  Socialisme  Chr^ 
tien." 

PEROVSKATA,  SOPHIA:  Russian  revolu- 
tionist; bom  1854.  Tho  a  member  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, the  despotism  around  her  early  roused  a 
hatred  of  oppression  and  desire  to  protect  the 
opprest.  In  1869,  refused  permission  by  her 
fatner,  she  ran  away  from  home,  determined  to 
study  and  know  for  herself.  The  wider  horizon 
led  to  the  conviction  that  the  present  social  ar- 
rangements were  on  a  wrong  basis,  and  indicated 
socialism  as  the  remedy.  Meeting  with  others 
who  shared  similar  views,  they  joined  them- 
selves into  a  secret  "circle"  for  the  purpose  of 
propaganda  among  the  young;  later,  in  1871, 
upon  her  suggestion,  the  propaganda  was  turned 
in  the  direction  of  the  working  men.  In  1873 
Sophia  Perovskaya  was  arrested  in  St.  Peters- 
burg; after  being  imprisoned  for  a  year  she  was 
released,  but  had  to  go  to  the  Crimea;  where  for 
three  years  she  was  practicallv  a  prisoner  in  her 
own  home.  In  1877  she  was  brought  to  trial,  in 
the  "trial  of  the  193,"  and  was  acquitted — ^but 
instead  of  being  allowed  to  go  free,  was  exiled  to 
one  of  the  northern  provinces.  Escaping  soon 
afterward,  she  returned  to  St.  Petersburg,  and 
again  took  up  work  for  the  revolutionary  cause. 
In  all  the  terrorist  enterprises,  from  1878  till  her 
death  in  1 88 1 ,  she  took  an  active  part ;  often  being 
the  director  of  the  most  desperate  of  them,  such 
as  the  Moscow  mine  which  was  to  blow  up  the 
imperial  train,  and  the  attempt  which  succeeded 
in  assassinating  the  czar  on  March  13,  188 1.  A 
week  later  she  was  arrested,  and  on  April  i  c  was 
hanged  with  Kibalcic,  Geliahoff,  Timothy  Micail- 
off,  and  Rissakoff.  In  person  very  beautiful,  and 
only  twenty-six  when  she  died,  she  was,  with  it 
all,  of  so  kindly  and  loving  a  nature  that  all  with 
whom  she  worked  entertamed  for  her  the  warm-  • 
est  regard  aad  personal  loyalty.     (See  Nihilism.) 

PERU,  SOCIALISH  DT  ANCIEIIT:  Peru  in  an- 
cient times  included  a  vast  extent  of  territory 
on  the  Pacific  slope  of  South  America.  It  was 
inhabited  by  many  different  tribes  and  nations, 
all,  however,  under  the  scepter  of  the  Incas.  The 
Peruvians  seem  to  have  been,  in  many  respects, 
the  most  civilized  of  all  the  native  inhabitants  of 
America,  and  certainly  came  the  nearest  of  any 
to  the  formation  of  a  true  nationality.  It  is  prob- 
able that  four  tribes  of  the  Andes  table-land,  the 
Quichuas,  the  Incas,  the  Canas,  and  the  Canchas, 
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formed  the  nucleus  of  the  nation.  From  the  first 
comes  the  name  of  the  ancient  language  of  Peru, 
Quichua.  The  second  tribe,  the  Incas,  was  proba- 
bly the  conquering  tribe,  and  hence  became  the 
rulers,  or  ruhng  caste.  The  career  of  conquest  of 
this  tribe  or  caste,  according  to  native  annals,  be- 
gan with  the  first  Inca,  Manco  Capac,  about  1280 
A.D. ;  and  before  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Span- 
iards the  petty  state  had  developed  a  great  em- 
pire. It  extended  from  a  point  north  of  the 
equator  to  Chile,  a  distance  of  3,700  miles,  and 
its  area  was  more  than  800,000  sq.  m. 

The  government  of  the  Incas  was  a  despotism, 
a  theocracy,  and  a  imique  example  of  paternal 
and  State  socialism.  At  the  head  was  the  Inca, 
an  absolute  monarch,  but  more  than  a  monarch 
— ^a  god-king,  a  living  incarnation  of  the  sun. 
Next  to  him  came  the  nobiUty,  who  were  regarded 
as  superior  beings,  and  by  whose  aid  the  Inca 
governed  the  people. 

The  empire  was  the  result  of  military  conquest 
and  occupation.  As  peoples  were  subdued,  the 
laws  and  even  the  language  of  the  Incas  were  im- 
posed on  them.  The  government  was  secured 
by  an  elaborate  system  of  military  roads  and  de- 
fenses. Each  province  had  a  viceroy  appointed 
by  the  Inca.  Cieza  de  Leon,  an  early  chronicler, 
says  of  the  great  highway  from  Cuzco  to  Quito, 
that  the  roads  made  by  the  Romans  in  Spam  are 
not  to  be  compared  with  it.  An  elaborate  system 
of  couriers  made  communication  with  different 
parts  of  the  empire  easy.  This  military  system 
was  carried  also  into  the  industrial  organization. 
There  was  no  private  property;  everything  be- 
longed to  the  State,  and  everything  was  managed 
by  the  State.  It  was  a  communistic  despotism, 
dt  the  entire  produce  of  the  nation  two  thirds 
went  to  the  Inca,  the  nobles,  and  the  priesthood 
as  taxes,  one  third  only  to  the  people,  altho  they 
were  the  only  producing  class. 

In  regard  to  the  details  of  industrial  organiza- 
tion Fiske  states  ("Discovery  of  America,"  vol. 
»•.  P-  3S3): 

Families  and  villages  were  organised  upon  a  decimal  sys- 
tem, like  companies  and  regiments.  The  average  monoga- 
mous family  0:  five  persons  was  the  unit.  Ten  such  families 
made  a  ckunca,  ten  chuncas  made  one  paehaca,  ten  pachaeas 
one  kuaranca,  and  ten  htiaratKas  one  hutm,  so  that  a  Ahmo 
was  a  district  with  a  population  of  about  50.000  persons. 
Each  of  these  decimal  subdivisions  had  its  presiding  officer, 
who  was  responsible  directW  to  his  immediate  superior,  and 
ultimately  to  the  Inca.  The  decurion  was  obliged  to  per- 
form two  duties  in  relation  to  the  men  composing  nis  division. 
One  was  to  act  as  their  caterer,  to  assist  them  with  his  dili- 
gence and  care  on  all  occasions  when  they  required  help,  re- 
porting their  necessities  to  the  governor  or  other  officer,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  supply  seeds  when  they  were  required  for 
sowing;  or  cloth  for  making  clothes;  or  to  help  to  rebuild  a 
house  if  it  fell  or  was  burned  down;  or  whatever  other  need 
they  had,  great  or  small.  The  other  dut^  was  to  act  as  crown 
officer,  reporting  every  offense,  how  slight  soever  it  might 
be,  committed  by  his  people,  to  his  superior,  who  either 
pronounced  the  punishment  or  referred  it  to  another  officer 
of  still  higher  rank  ("Gardllasso,"  lib.  ii.,  cap.  xii.). 

The  land  belonged  to  the  village  community 
(chunca).  It  was  redistributed  &t  times  to 
maintain  equalitjr. 

Land  was  divided  into  tupus,  one  tupu  for 
each  family,  with  additions  for  children.  All 
the  farming  operations  and  those  of  irrigation 
were  supervised  by  the  decurion.  If  a  village 
suffered  from  war,  or  pestilence,  or  earthquake, 
other  villages  were  assessed  to  repair  the  damage. 

It  is  remarkable  that  such  an  artificial  system, 
originally  intended  for  a  petty  State,  could  have 
been  adapted  to  a  large  empire  made  up  of 
many  different  peoples.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  uese  peoples  had  not  reached  a 


high  grade  of  culture ;  the  soda!  organization  was 
simple,  to  begin  with.  There  was  little  division 
of  labor,  and  little  extension  of  human  wants. 
Exchange  was  limited,  for  there  was  no  money  of 
any  kind  and  trade  was  by  barter.  Fiske  explains 
the  existence  of  the  Inca  State  socialism  by  the 
theory  that  the  establishment  of  the  ruling  caste 
took  place  before  there  had  been  much  develop- 
ment of  the  idea  of  private  property  among  the 
people.  _ 

Notwithstanding  the  complete  repression  of 
individual  liberty  under  the  Inca  government 
there  are  great  excellencies  to  be  ascribed  to  it. 
Of  these,  the  chief  is  that  poverty  and  idleness 
were  entirely  abolished.  Every  one  worked,  and 
every  one  was  taken  care  of  by  the  State. 
Prescott,  tho  inclined  strongly  to  individualism, 
says  ("Conquest  of  Peru,"  vol.  i.,  p.  173): 

With  their  manifold  provisions  against  poverty  the  reader 
has  already  been  made  acquainted.  They  were  so  perfect 
that  in  their  wide  extent  of  territory — much  of  it  smitten 
with  the  cui^e  of  barrenness — no  man,  however  humble, 
suffered  for  the  want  of  food  and  clothing.  Famine,  so  com- 
mon a  scotirge  in  every  other  American  nation,  so  common 
at  that  period  in  every  coimtry  of  civilised  Europe,  was  an 
evil  unlmown  in  the  dominions  of  the  Incas. 

In  another  passage  he  says  ("Conquest  of 
Peru,"  vol.  i.,  p.  63): 

If  no  man  could  become  rich  in  Peru,  no  man  could  be- 
come poor.  No  spendthrift  could  waste  his  substance  in 
riotous  luxury.  No  adventurous  schemer  could  impoverish 
his  family  by  the  spirit  of  speculation.  The  law  was  con- 
stantly directed  to  enforce  a  steady  industry  and  a  sober 
management  of  his  affairs.  No  mendicant  was  tolerated 
in  Peru.  When  a  man  was  reduced  by  poverty  or  misfor- 
tune (it  could  hardly  be  by  fault)  the  arm  of  the  law  was 
stretched  out  to  minister  relief;  not  the  stinted  reUef  of  pri- 
vate charity,  nor  that  which  is  doled  out,  drop  by  drop,  as 
it  were,  from  the  frozen  icservoin  of  "the  parish,"  bnt  in 
generous  measure,  bringing  no  humiliation  to  the  object  of 
it,  and  placing  him  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  his  countrymen. 

The  system  of  the  Incas  produced  in  manj 
respects  an  industrious  and  happy  people.  Yet  it 
fell  to  pieces  before  the  Spanish  invaders,  with 
wondeitul  rapiditjr,  because  there  was  nothing  in 
it  to  nourish  patriotism  and  independence  in  the 
people. 

Modem  socialism,  dealing  with  the  complex 
problems  of  a  highly  developed  civilization,  can 
learn  little  from  Peru,  where  the  state  of  society 
was  primitive  and  the  conditions  entirely 
different.  The  State  socialism  of  the  Incas  was 
imlike  anything  that  ever  existed  elsewhere,  or  is 
likely  ever  to  exist. 
RsFBRSNcss:  See  the  books  quoted. 

PETRUIVKIEVITCH,  IVAN  ILTICH:  Member 
of  the  Russian  Duma;  Constitutional  Democrat; 
representative  from  the  Jver  Province;  bom  in 
1844;  ex-justice  of  the  Court  of  Peace  (1869),  and 
chairman  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  (1879).  One  of 
the  most  prominent  zemstvo  workers  in  Russia. 
Member  of  the  Chernigov  Provincial  Zemstvo 
(1868) ;  editor  of  the  zemstvo  address  to  the  gov- 
ernment ( 1 870) .  Banished  for  it  to  the  Kostrama 
Province.  Member  of  the  Novotorzek  Province 
Zemstvo  (1890).  Member  of  the  deputation  to 
the  czar,  June  6, 1905. 

PETTY,  SIR  WILLIAM :  Author;  bom  Rom- 
sey,  Hampshire,  England,  16*3.  He  sided  with 
Parliament  in  the  Civil  War.  In  1651  he  was 
professor  of  anatomy  at  Oxford,  but  in  1653  was 
appointed  physician  to  the  army  in  Ireland,  and 
about  1654  executed  by  contract  a  fresh  survey 
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of  the  forfeited  lands  granted  to  soldiers.  He 
bought  large  tracts  of  land  and  established  va- 
rious industries.  In  1663  he  invented  a  double- 
bottom  boat.  He  was  knighted  sifter  the  resto- 
ration. 

Petty  anticipates  or  at  least  e^ves  germs  of 
some  conclusions  of  Ricardo  ana  Adam  Smith. 
One  of  his  leading  thoughts  was  that  "labor 
is  the  father  and  active  principle  of  wealth; 
lands  are  the  mother."  He  divides  population 
into  two  classes,  the  productive  and  non-pro- 
ductive. The  value,  of  any  commodity  de- 
pends, with  him,  on  the  amount  of  labor  neces- 
sary for  its  production.  He  chooses  as  his  unit 
of  value  the  average  food  of  the  cheapest  kind 
required  for  a  man  s  daily  sustenance.  He  op- 
poses government  control  of  interest,  and  in- 
dustry generally.  Died  in  London,  1687.  A 
study  of  Petty,  by  W.  L.  Bevan,  was  published 
by  the  American  Economic  Association,  Aug., 
1894.  He  is  author  of  "Quantulumque;  or,  a 
Tract  Concerning  Monev";  A  Treatise  of  Taxes 
and  Contributions";  "Essays  on  Political  Arith- 
metic"; "Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland." 

PHILADELPHIA;  Legislation. — As  a  result  of 
the  decisive  defeat  of  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion at  the  polls  in  the  Nov.,  1905,  election,  a  spe- 
cial session  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  was 
called  by  the  governor  to  enable  it  to  undo  its 
earlier  work  and  to  enact  the  several  laws  long 
demanded  in  the  interest  of  reform. 

This  special  session,  which  met  on  Jan.  15,1 906, 

and  adjourned  on  Feb.  15th,  was  one  of  the  most 

remarkable  legislative  sessions  ever  held  in  any 

state  in  the  union.     It  was  unique  in 

Saoent      ^^  annals  of  Pennsylvania  in  that  it 

LavliUtlva  ^*®  *^*  ""'^  special  session  that  car- 

^ffj^^  ried  out  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
called  together.  It  was  composed  of 
the  same  men  who  at  the  regular 
session  in  Jan.,  1905,  had  servilely  executed  the 
orders  of  the  bosses.  Yet  the  same  men  who  had 
enacted  the  ripper  legislation  of  1905,  which 
called  forth  indignant  protest  in  every  part  of  the 
state,  as  unanimously  repealed  it  at  the  special 
session.  Every  item  mentioned  in  the  govern- 
or's call  received  the  sanction  of  legislative  en- 
actment with  a  single  exception — that  of  the 
State  Civil  Service  Bill,  which,  altho  it  received  a 
majority  vote,  did  not  receive  the  103  votes  re- 
quired by  the  Constitution. 

The  record  of  the  Bession  includes  the  paasage  of  the 
Greater  Pittsbure  Bill,  Senatorial  and  Legislative  Appor- 
tionment (which  had  been  delayed  and  postpcned  for  twenty 
yean  and  more),  the  enactment  ol  the  Robert*  Corrupt 
Pnctises  Act:  the  Sbeats  Personal  Registiation  Bill  for 
dties  d  the  nnt  and  second  classes,  and  the  Third-Class 
City  Personal  Registration  Bill;  the  uniform  Primary  Act: 
the  Jackson  Bill,  regulating  the  deposit  of  state  funds,  the 
bin  fixing  the  salary  of  the  insurance  commissioner  at 
t6,oee  in  Ueu  of  tj.ooo  a  year  and  enormous  fees:  the  bill 
fixing  the  salary  at  the  SecreUry  of  the  Commonwealth  at 

g.ooe  in  lieu  al  f6,ooo  and  large  fees;  the  Philadelphia 
vil  Service  Bill;  uie  bill  making  a  new  salary  schedule  for 
the  Insuimnce  Department:  the  Shem  bills — one  restricting 
political  activities  of  municipal  employees  of  Philadelphia, 
the  other  prohibiting  municipal  employees  from  soliciting 
campaign  funds;  the  bill  limiting  to  S750.000  the  annual  ex- 
penditures for  state  bridges  in  ueu  of  the  present  loose  law 
which  permitted  the  expenditure  of  an  indefinite  amount 
practically  at  the  dictation  of  the  Bridge  Trust. 

The  penonal  registration  bills,  reqtiiring  the  {lersonal 
registration  of  each  voter  in  advance  o(  the  election,  repre- 
sented the  cnlmination  of  ten  years  ol  untemittina  enort  on 
the  part  of  lefuiiueis  o(  the  state.  The  Sheats  Unlfonn  Pri- 
marr  Bill  provides  for  direct  primaries  of  all  parties  on  the  same 
day  tinder  the  control  of  the  general  election-day  officers.  The 
Political  Assessment  Bill  provides  that  no  officer,  clerk,  or 


employee  in  the  government  of  Philadelphia  shall  demand, 
Bohcit,  correct,  or  receive,  or  be  in  any  manner  concerned  in 
demanding,  collecting,  or  receiving  any  assessment,  sub- 
scription, or  contribution;  nor  shall  any  such  officer,  clerk, 
or  employee  give  any  contribution  intended  for  any  politicau 
purpoae  to  any  person,  corporation,  committee,  or  associa- 
tion. 

The  Roberts  Bill,  patterned  somewhat  after 
the  law  in  England,  aims  to  prevent  corruption  by 
means  of  publicity.  While  it  places  no  limits 
upon  a  candidate's  expenditures,  it  does  provide 
that  he  must  under  oath  report  his  campaign 
expenses.  It  requires  that  all  expenditures  must 
first  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  a 
committee  who  must  accotmt  for  every  expendi- 
ture made. 

^  The  regular  session  of  190^  has  likewise  a  con- 
siderable list  of  excellent  legislation  to  its  credit, 
altho  its  failure  to  enact  an  adequate  child  labor 
law  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  its  most  un- 
fortunate shortcomings. 

Among  other  acts  a  two-cents-a-mile  bill  was  passed  and  a 
imilroad  commission  established.  Numerous  measures  in- 
tended to  give  force  and  effect  to  constitutional  provisions, 
long  ignored,  were  placed  on  the  statute-boola,  including 
one  forbidding  a  railroad  corporation  to  acquire  an  any  way 
the  control  of  any  street  pasaenger  railway  corporation  own- 
ing or  controlling  a  parallel  or  competing  line.  The  Italian 
Emigration  Society's  bill,  to  authorise  school  boards  to  open 
special  schools  for  adults  in  districts  where  there  is  a  local 
desire  for  them,  was  passed.  A  most  important  mersure 
enacted  related  to  the  better  protection  of  children  tmder 
the  age  of  sixteen;  still  another  extended  and  defined  the 
liability  of  employers  in  actions  for  negligence. 

Investigations. — ^The  scandal  growing  out  of  the 
erection  of  the  $13,500,000  state  capitoI  was 
diligently  and  carefully  probed  by  a  committee  of 
the  legi^ature,  upon  the  initiative  of  Governor 
Edwin  S.  Stuart,  who  pledged  himself  to  that  end 
during  his  campaign.  Gross  overcharges  and 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  builders, 
and  supply  men  have  been  disclosed.  Both 
criminal  and  civil  suits  have  been  brought,  and 
the  cases  may  be  brought  to  trial  in  1908. 

Municipal  Utilities. — The  city  of  Philadelphia 

is  completing  its  $17,500,000  filter  plants  and  it 

is  expected  they  will  all  be  in  running 

Koniolpal   order  within  two  years. 

TltiUtiM  ™  S*^  question  has  been  settled 

for  twenty  years.  In  1905  an  effort 
was  made  to  extend  the  present  lease 
for  seventy-five  years  upon  grossly  inadequate 
terms.  Not  only  was  this  proposition  defeated, 
but  its  introduction  led  to  the  revolution  in  Phil- 
adelphia politics  which  resulted  not  only  in  the 
defeat  of  the  Republican  organization  at  two 
elections,  but  compelled  it  to  put  up  men  of  high 
personal  character  and  attainment  at  the  Nov., 
1906,  election. 

The  gas  lease  of  1897  provided  that  the  city 
might  at  the  end  of  ten  years  give  notice  of  the 
termination  of  the  lease  and  by  paying  what  had 
been  expended  for  improvements  during  that 
period,  take  over  the  plant  again.  The  councils 
of  the  city  refused  to  give  the  notice  and  to  ad- 
vertise for  new  bids,  so  the  present  lease  will 
continue  for  the  remainder  of  its  term — twenty 
years. 

All  electric  lighting  is  done  by  a  private  con- 
cern, which  represents  a  merger  of  all  the  original 
companies. 

All  the  street-car  systems  are  now  under  one 
company — the  Philadelphia  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany. 

Parks,  Boulevards,  and  Playgrounds. — ^The 
development  in  Iliiladelphia  along  these  lines 
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during  the  past  decade,  and  especially  the  last 

four  or  five  years,  has  been  rapid  and  satisfactory. 

A  $2 ,000,000  art  museum  at  the  park 

p^  end  of  the  boulevard  ig  projected. 

raOti^ar        ^-°^  ""^  Order.— The  high  license 

^/J^  law  and  the  Law  and  Order  Society 
are  responsible  for  a  very  rigid  en- 
forcement of  the  liquor  law  so  far 
as  the  licensed  saloon  is  involved.  There  are  very 
few  violations  on  this  score.  There  are  more  in 
connection  with  places  for  the  illicit  and  illegal 
sale  of  liquor  known  as  the  "speak-easies,"  but 
the  Law  and  Order  Society  is  equally  vigilant  as 
to  these  and  they  are  fairly  well  kept  in  subjection. 
The  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  the  social  evil, 
altho  the  new  administration  has  not  been  in  of- 
fice a  sufficiently  long  time  to  enable  a  general 
statement  in  regard  to  its  policy  to  be  made. 
There  has  been  a  great  improvement,  however, 
in  all  that  relates  to  the  enforcement  of  law  and 
order  over  the  conditions  prevailing  during  the 
Ashbridge  administration. 

Philadelphia  has  its  full  quota  of  effective  char- 
itable, reform,  and  social  organizations.  For 
some  years  past  these  have  been  well  sustained 
and  tliey  have  contributed  to  the_  creation  and 
maintenance  of  a  sound  public  opinion  on  impor- 
tant questions  of  policy. 

Institutions 

Charity  Organization,  aoutheait  corner  Eleventh  and  Wal- 
nut Streets. 

Central  Labor  Union,  Odd  Fellows'  Temple. 

atyClub.   14  tS  Walnut  Street. 

Civic  Club,  16 1 1  Walnut  Street.     (Composed  of  women.) 

College  Settlement,  433  Christian  Street. 

Pubhc  Education  Association,  1497  Cbestnut  Street. 

Christian  Social  Union,  704  North  Ameiican  Building. 

Child  Labor  Committee,  708  North  American  Building. 

CityParla  Association,  Stephen  Girard  Building. 

Allied  Oivanizations,  Stephen  Girard  Building. 

Young  Uen's  Christian  Association,  Fifteenth  and  Chest- 
nut Streets. 

Committee  of  Seventy,  West  End  Institute  Building. 

Socialist  Labor  Party,  809  North  Sixth  Street. 

Eighth  Ward  House,  Ninth  and  Locust  Streets. 

Law  and  Order  Society,  910  Walnut  Street. 

Octavia  Hill  Association,  708  North  American  Building. 

Election  Reforms  Committee,  703  North  American  Blag. 

City  Party,  iies  Walnut  Street. 

Women's  Directorjr.  no  South  Seventh  Street. 

Playgrounds  Association,  City  Hall. 

Clinton  Rogers  WooDRurr. 

PHILIPPnrB  ISLANDS:  Ceded  to  the  United 
States  by  Spain,  Dec,  1898.  The  government  is 
composed  of  a  civil  governor,  who  is  the  chief 
executive,  and  seven  commissioners  (four  Ameri- 
cans and  three  Filipinos),  who  form  the  legislative 
body.  There  are  four  executive  departments: 
Interior,  Finance,  and  Justice,  Commerce  and 
Police,  and  Public  Instruction,  of  which  the 
American  commissioners  are  secretaries.  The 
islands  are  divided  into  40  provinces,  each  with 
a  governor  and  other  officials,  the  governors 
being  elected  by  the  town  councillors.  Municipal 
government  exists  in  over  900  towns,  the  officials 
bein^  elected  by  the  qualified  voters.  There  is  a 
municipal  police  and  a  military  insular  police  of 
about  7,500  natives  under  American  and  native 
officers.  There  is  a  supreme  court  with  sixteen 
judicial  districts. 

Arta  and  Poptilation. — 1.700  islands  (341  inhabited,  50  of 
appreciable  importance).  'Total  area,  115,016  sq.  m.  Lu- 
lon  has  40.969  and  Mindanao  36,393  sq.  m.  The  total  pop- 
ulation (1903)  was  7.635,419,  of  whom  647,740  are  unciv- 
ilised. 'Those  bom  in  the  Philippines  are  6,9^1,  ■148;  Chinese, 
41.035  (only  517  females);  Americans  (civiUans),  8,13s 
(1,2 1!  females);  Spaniards,  3,888;  of  the  uncivilised  trib^, 
the  Mohammedans  (Uoros)  in  Mindanao  and  the  Sulu  islands 


are  the  most  numerous,  S77,547;  the  Igorotas  of  northern 
Luzon  are  1x1,520  and  the  Nigritos  13.^x1.  Luzon  has  a 
poimlation  of  3,798,507  (113,506  undvihsed).  Manila,  the 
capital,  has  119, 94X  (Filipinos,  x89,78i;  Americans,  4,389; 
Spaniards,  1,518;  Chinese,  11^30). 

Comnurcg  and  Finance. — Avenue  (1905),  $f6,xxo.S48. 
Expenditures,  1x7,933, x6i.  Customs  revenue,  $9,177,380. 
Exports    (1906),  $31,917,000.     Imports,    $15,799,000.     £x- 


Imports,    $iS,709.t 
;  imports  from  V.S. 
000.     llie  imports  trom  Ureat  Bntain  are  almost  equa 
those  from  the   U.   S.     The   principal  exports  are   nemp, 


ports  to  the  U.  S..  $11,579,000;  imports  from 
000.     'The  imports  from  Great  Bntain  are  a! 


$4,334.- 
iual  to 


sugar,  copra,  tobacco.     The  chief  imports  are  rice,  floor, 
wines,  dress,  petroleum,  coal. 

Fifty-seven  percent  of  the  males  are  employed 
in  gainful  occupations;  of  these  16  per  cent  are 
engaged  in  agriculture,  31  per  cent  in  domestic 
and  personal  service;  12  in  manufacturing  and 
mining;  7  in  trade  and  transportation;  i  in  pro- 
fessional service.  Two  thirds  of  the  factory 
operatives  are  in  Manila  and  suburbs,  including 
Cavite,  mainly  cigar  or  cigarette  makers.  Their 
average  earning  is  434  pesos  per  year  ($83).  The 
cultivated  land  is  mainly  held  by  native  owners 
in  very  small  holdings,  an  average  of  8.57  acres, 
compared  with  146.6  in  the  U.  S.  The  climate  is 
tropical  and  the  difference  between  cultivated 
and  non-cultivated  land  is  often  slight.  In  the 
country  districts,  however,  there  seems  little  or 
no  beggary  or  distress.  The  wages  of  field  hands 
on  the  sugar  plantations  are  from  43  to  63  cents 
per  week,  besides  keep,  which  costs  little  (70 
cents  per  week).  Wages  have  risen  since  1893, 
but  cost  of  provisions  has  also  risen.  The  plant- 
ers have  lost  through  the  lower  price  of  sugar. 
Peonage  of  various  kinds  is  common,  and  slavery 
still  exists.  There  are  1 20  miles  of  railway  and 
720  of  telegraph,  but  franchises  have  been  granted 
for  730  miles  of  railway,  on  295  miles  the  govern- 
ment guaranteeing  4  per  cent  interest  on  construc- 
tion and  equipment  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  30 
years. 

Education  and  Religion. — Under  the  Spaniards 
education  was  meager,  tho  they  did  something, 
and  the  government  had  begun  technical  and 
agricultural  instruction.  In  1883  about  21  per 
cent  of  the  population  could  read,  tho  less  than 
si  per  cent  could  speak  Spanish.  From  1883  to 
1903  males  who  could  read  and  write  rose  mim 
398,500  to  735.561 ;  females  from  101,273  to  267,- 
634;  males  able  to  read  only  rose  from  337,984 
to  1,161,325;  females  from  270,334  to  1,049,508. 
Technical  education  is  rapidly  increasing.  In 
1905  there  were  over  3,000  schools  and  514,631 
enrolled  pupils,  with  3^,000  adult  night  pupik. 
There  were  865  American  teachers  and  4,400 
Filipino  teachers.  Private  schools  are  mainly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Cathohcs,  but  the  government  has 
bought  the  lands  of  the  friars  (some  403,000 
acres),  and  is  selling  to  the  occupants,  the  friars 
fast  leaving  for  Spam  or  Italy. 

Trade-unions  are  making  a  small  beginning  in 
Manila,  but  Victor  S.  Clark,  writing  on  "  L^x>r 
Conditions  in  the  Philippine  Islands  "  (BiiUeHnOl 
Bureau  of  Labor,  May,  1905),  says  the  main  need 
is  of  a  wage  system,  not  to  raise  wages,  but  to  in- 
crease production  and  develop  the  individtial. 
(See  also  Territorial  Possessions.) 


Rbpbxbncbe:  Report  of  Ikt  PhMpfihu  Commission  (t  vob., 
1905);  F.  W.  Atkinson,  Tlu  PkHippin*  Islands  (ieo6); 
J.  Foreman,  ThM  PhUippin*  Islands  (td  ed.,  1900);  Victor 
S.  Clark,  Labor  Conditions  in  Ou  Pkmppint  Islands  (Bui- 
Mill  of  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor,  May,  1905). 

PHILLIPS,  WEITDELL:  Abolitionist,  orator, 
and  reformer;  bom  in  Boston,  Mass.,  i8ti.  His 
father  was  first  Mayor  of  Boston  in  1833.  Edu- 
cated at  Harvard,  he  was  called  to  the  Suffolk  bar 
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in  1834.  The  agitation  on  the  slavery  question  was 
at  its  height.  It  was  in  1835  that  a  Boston  mob, 
moved  by  the  commercial  spirit,  dragged  Gar- 
rison through  the  streets  by  a  rope.  This  event 
made  a  profotmd  impression  on  Phillips,  and  in 
1837  he  identified  himself  with  the  antislavery 
cause.  In  a  Faneuil  Hall  meeting,  called  to 
protest  against  the  murder  of  Lovejoy,  he  made 
an  eloquent  speech.  Believing,  like  Garrison, 
that  slaverv  was  a  national  sin,  he  gave  up  his 
profession  because  it  required  the  OMervance  of 
an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  United  States  constitu- 
tion and  consecrated  his  life  to  the  fight  a^^ainst 
slavery.  He  did  a  great  work  for  years  m  the 
North  by  his  wonderful  eloquence,  but  also  spoke 
with  perhaps  equal  power  on  temperance,  the 
emancipation  of  women,  and  labor  reform. 

Phillips,  as  has  been  said,  advocated  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Garrisonian  abolitionists,  who  be- 
lieved the  constitution  of  the  U.  S.  to  be  an  im- 
moral compact  between  freedom  and  slavery,  and 
who  therefore  refused  allegiance  to  it,  abstained 
from  voting,  and  labored  for  the  dissolution  of 
the  Union  as  the  best  means  of  negro  emancipa- 
tion. When  the  war  came  he  urged,  from  the 
beginning,  the  duty  of  emancipation,  and  he  even 
opposed  the  reelection  of  Lincoln,  because  the  lat- 
ter did  not  go  far  enough.  In  1865  Garrison  pro- 
Cid  that  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  should  be  dis- 
ded.  He  had  been  its  president  for  thirty 
years.  But  Phillips  wished  the  society  to  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  the  negro  his  con- 
stitutional right  of  suffrage.  Hence  he  took  Gar- 
rison's place,  and  after  nill  citizenship  was  won 
for  the  negro,  in  1870,  he  resigned  the  office  of 
president,  tho  he  continued  to  work  for  the  re- 
moval of  race  distinctions  in  public  resorts,  etc. 

Phillips  now  turned  his  attention  to  other 
social  reforms.  The  sufferings  of  the  working 
classes  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him, 
and  he  became  an  advocate  of  thorough  social 
and  economic  reform.  In  1870  he  was  the  candi- 
date of  the  Labor  Reform  Party  for  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  later  favored  the  Greenback 
Party  and  worked  with  it.  Harvard  College  had 
ignored  Phillips,  but  in  1 88 1 ,  when  he  was  seventy 
years  old,  he  was  selected  to  deliver  the  address 
on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  anniversary  of 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  society. 

As  an  orator  Phillips  is  easily  in  the  verv  first 
ranks  of  those  whom  America  has  produced.  As 
a  social  reformer  he  was  devoted  and  unselfish, 
and  his  work  was  fruitful  in  the  highest  degree. 
He  died  at  Boston,  1884. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  ANARCHISTS.  See  An- 
archism. 

PHYSICAL  DEGEHERATIOH:  A  subject 
largely  discust  in  Great  Britain  during  recent 
years.  During  the  South  African  War,  out  of 
13,000  would-be  recruits  in  Manchester,  8,000 
were  rejected  as  virtually  invaUds  and  only  1,200 
could  be  regarded  as  fit  in  all  respects.  Gen- 
eral Sir  Frederick  Maurice  declared  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  evidence  he  could  obtain,  out  of 
every  five  recruits  only  two  were  f otmd  fit  after 
two  years'  service.  These  and  other  similar  state- 
ments arrested  general  attention.  The  Govern- 
ment appointed  an  Inter-Department  Commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  the  whole  subject  of  physical 
deterioration  among  the  masses.  This  commis- 
sion issued  a  report  (the  first  volume  in  1004) 
recommending  the  systematic  and  periodic  talcing 


of  measurements  among  school  children,  in  fac- 
tories, etc.,  the  registration  of  other  data,  etc., 
and  for  reUef,  drastic  measures  against  over- 
crowding, the  estabUsbment  of  \&boT  colonies, 
education  in  hygiene  and  against  alcoholism,  etc. 
Progress  in  degeneration  was  not  proved  because 
of  the  lack  of  statistics,  and  was  denied  by  some, 
but  most  of  the  witnesses  heard  (Charles  Booth 
and  others),  believed  it  had  taken  place.  The 
great  difficulty  was  declared  to  be  underfeeding 
and  improper  feeding.  In  one  quarter  of  London, 
the  Johanna  Street  schools,  Dr.  Eickholz,  the 
medical  examiner,  declared  that  qo  per  cent  of 
the  children  were  unable  to  attend  to  their  les- 
sons by  reason  of  their  physical  condition. 
Thirty-three  per  cent  had  to  tje  fed  by  voluntary 
agencies.  From  the  recruiting  returns  for  1900, 
out  of  52,022  laborers,  agricultural  laborers,  and 
servants,  285  per  1,000  were  rejected;  out  of 
11,971  artizans,  290  per  1,000;  out  of  <the  smiths, 
masons,  and  carpenters,  260  per  1,000;  out  of  the 
clerks  and  shopmen,  306  per  1,000.  (See  also 
Poverty.) 

RsrsRSNCBs:  Nationat  Physical  Tramtnc,  Atjdns,  J.  B. 
(1904);  Physical  EDSctnicy.  Cantlie,  James  (1906):  Physical 
DwUnoratioH,  Smyth,  A.  Watt  (1904). 

PHYSIOCRATS  (from  Gr.  ^iau,  nature,  and 
KfurU,  rule) :  A  name  given  to  a  school  of  French 
economists  and  philosophers  which  arose  in  the 
eighteenth    century,    largely    led    by    Francis 

Sluesnay  (q.  v.),  1 694-1 774.  The  distinguishing 
octrines  of  the  physiocrats  were  that  a  so-called 
natural  constitution  or  order  exists  in  society, 
the  violation  of  which  causes  all  the  evils  suffered 
by  man ;  that  in  this  natural  order  man  has  a  fun- 
damental and  inalienable  right  to  freedom  of  per- 
son, opinion,  property,  contract,  or  exchange. 
The  physiocrats  held  that  all  wealth  is  derived 
from  the  soil,  thus  denying  the  principle  of  the 
mercantilists  (q.  v.),  who  virtually  neld  that 
wealth  consists  in  the  precious  metals.  Labor 
expended  in  manufacture  or  in  commerce  the 
physiocrats  held  to  be  sterile,  tho  useful,  in  that, 
while  it  transferred  or  transformed  wealth,  it  did 
not  produce  it.  Thus,  conceiving  all  wealth  to 
be  produced  from  the  soil,  they  argued  that  all 
revenues  for  the  State  should  be  derived  by  a 
direct  tax  on  land,  and  thus  became  the  preide- 
oessors  of  the  believers  in  the  single  tax  {q.  v.). 
They  advocated  complete  freedom  of  trade  and 
laissez-faire.  Their  influence  on  their  day  and 
succeeding  thought  was  very  deep,  altho  not 
always  acknowled|;ed.  Adam  Smith  (q.  v.) 
seems  to  have  imbibed  and  to  have  been  influ- 
enced by  very  many  of  their  ideas.  For  the  de- 
tails of  their  school  and  its  leaders,  see  their 
respective  names  (see  also  Political  Economy). 
Dr.  Gustav  Cohn,  in  his  "History  of  Political 
Economy,"  translated  by  Dr.  J.  A.  Hill,  says  of 
the  school  as  a  whole : 

The  French  philosophical  Khool  of  the  eishteenth  century, 
which  deiervei  the  lasting  honor  ol  having  founded  a  science 
of  economics,  was  at  first  much  ridiculea  by  its  contempo- 
imries  and  later — on  account  of  its  growing  influence  and 
qtiestionable  conclusions — much  abused.  ...  It  is  none  the 
less  true,  as  Knies  declares  in  his  reply  to  Hildebiand,  that 
"however  little  credit  they  may  get  for  it  in  the  popular  tn- 
dition,  much  of  their  thought — tho  presented  to  be  sure  in 
the  name  of  Adam  Smith — is  still  regarded  as  unshaken 
truth." 

The  enduring  importance  of  the  economists  consists  in 
the  eminent  ability  with  which,  unlike  their  predecessors, 
they  comprehended  and  formulated  in  a  phUoaophical  sys- 
tem the  practical  characteristics  of  their  own  age.  Realising 
that  the  workingman  was  overburdened  with  taxes  and 
feudal  dues,  they  were  led  to  adopt  an  entirely  new  theory 
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of  productivity.  The  realism  of  Adam  Smith  brought  this 
theory  into  cloeer  relations  with  practical  life;  but  Smith,  far 
from  developing  the  doctrine  scientifically,  did  not  even  un- 
decstud  it;  and  so  the  thread  of  the  argument  was  not 
taken  up  agsin  until  Ricardo's  time.  Upon  this  conception 
of  productivity  the  physiocrats  built  up  their  single-tax  the- 
ory, which  furnished  a  scientific  basis  for  the  principle,  the 
assessment,  and  the  obligation  of  taxes:  they  estabushed  a 
philosophiol  foundation  tor  their  aversion  to  the  regulations 
which  absolutism  had  adopted  from  the  corporations  of  the 
Middle  Ages;  the  comer-atone  of  this  foundation  was  the 
principle  of  self-interest,  the  workings  of  which,  borrowing 
from  the  mechanical  ethics  of  the  century,  they  traced  to 
natural  law;  all  this,  and  even  more,  was  the  peculiar  work 
of  the  physiocrats. 

They  demanded  the  reign  of  the  natural  order  (ordr*  not- 
urtl  dts  ckosis)  and  hence  the  Greek  name  given  them  by  one 
of  their  followers  (Dupont  de  Nemours). 

In  emphasizing  the  productivity  of  agriculture,  or  indeed 
in  calling  it  the  only  productive  occupation,  the  phystociats 
are  not  to  be  understood  in  the  sense  falsely  imi>utea  to  their 
words;  for  they  did  not  mean  that  the  heavily  burdened 
peasant  was  the  only  productive  man.  Indeed,  the  real 
meaning  of  the  word  productive,  as  ap_plied  by  them  to  ag- 
riculture solely,  has  a  much  wider  significance  than  any 
philistine  comparison  of  the  advantages  of  manufactures  on 
the  one  hand  with  those  of  agriculture  on  the  other.  As  the 
deliverance  of  Uie  starving  masses  from  the  traditional  pres- 
sure <xt  taxation  and  feudal  burdens  was  uppermost  in  the 
thoughts  ot  the  physiocrats,  they  deduced  from  the  theory 
of  the  exclusive  productivity  of  agriculture 
(that  is,  the  yielding  of  a  surplus  over  the  cost 
Asrionltare  of  production)  their  argument  in  favor  of  a 
^-j  single   tax.     This   tax   should    bear  heavily 

_^      "  upon    the    landowners;     hence,    the    theoijr 

xmXftuOn  could  assume  an  aspect  friendly  to  agricul- 
ttUT  only  by  the  complete  separation  of  land- 
owners from  the  peasant  classes,  being  favor- 
able in  such  a  case  to  the  masses,  whose  misery  had  already 
attracted  the  attention  of  Sullv  and  Colbert.  From  a  prac- 
tical standpoint,  the  essential  thing  is  not  so  much  the 
prominence  given  to  agriculture  compared  with  industries 
and  manufactures,  as  the  intercession  in  behalf  of  the 
masses  of  laboring  people;  not  the  presentation  of  a  new 
theory  of  taxation,  but  the  demand  for  the  deliverance  of  the 
masses  from  the  burdens  of  traditional  imposts.  It  is  only 
because  the  masses  were  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  only  so 
far  as  agriculturists  belonged  to  the  working  masses,  that 
the  demands  of  the  physiocrats  were  favorable  to  agriculture. 
Their  theory  of  a  natural  tax,  the  imptl  unvtui  ot  impdt 
dirtet,  is  admiiable  for  its  scientific  consistency  with  their 
system;  how  thoroughly  socialistic  it  is  in  its  opposition  to 
the  landlords  has  for  the  most  part  entirely  escaped  notice 
in  the  usual  repetition  of  their  "overestimation  of  agricul- 
ture." Indeed,  the  physiocrats  declared  that  the  landlords 
were  entirely  superfluous,  as  they  performed  no  labor;  that 
if  the  State  should  absorb  the  entire  rent,  and  thereby  ^de- 
prive them  of  their  means  of  support,  society  would  be  just 
as  well  off  as  it  was  before;  and  that  the  landlords,  therefore, 
should  be  quite  content  if  the  State,  to  provide  for  its  wants, 
took  a  part  only  of  the  rent  of  their  land  as  a  just  compensa- 
tion for  the  protection  it  aff(»ded  their  property. 

Cohn  criticizes  the  physiocrats  for  the  am- 
bigtiitv  that  lay  in  their  conception  of  a  natttral 
law  of  social  life,  which  led  them  to  limit  nature 
to  agricultural  activities,  and  thus  to  limit  the 
surplus  which  should  be  taxed  to  the  rent  of 
land.     (See  Single  Tax.) 

The  most  prominent  physiocrats  were  Quesnay  (a.  v.),  the 
physician  of  Louis  XV.  (a.  v.);  Turgot  (4.  v.),  intendant  and 
minister  of  Louis  XVI.;  Marquis  Miraheau;  Abbi  Baudeau, 
and  Herder  de  la  Riviftre.  Baudeau  produced  a  text-book 
irtiidi  resembled  the  later  text-books  of  political  economy. 
The  numerous  writings  of  the  school  were  collected  and 
published  in  184^  by  Engine  Daire  under  the  title  "(Buvres 
aes  Physiociates  (a  vols.)  and  "  CEuvres  de  Turgot "  (a  vols). 
Before  that  time,  in  1768-69,  a  collection  of  these  writings 
had  been  publ^ed  in  six  volumes  by  Dupont  de  Nemours. 
The  collection  was  entitled  "  Physiocratie,  ou  constitution 
naturelle  du  gouvemement  plus  advantageux  au  genre 
humain." 

Despite  many  differences  in  details,  these  writers  all  agree 
in  the  essentially  fundamental  principles  and  doctrines. 
The  especially  noteworthy  worla  are  "Tableau  Econo- 
mique,  by  Quesnay  (1758),  and  an  essay  by  Turgot,  entitled 
"  Rraexiona  sur  la  lormation  et  la  distribution  des  ricbesses  " 
(1766). 

PIECE-WORK  is  work  done  or  paid  for  by  the 
quantity  or  piece.  This  is  the  usual  system  in 
many  trades,  especially  in  tailoring  and  shoe- 
making,  in  almost  all  trades  producmg  personal 


wear,  in  printing,  etc.  Mr.  Mimdella  said,  in 
1876,  that  90  per  cent  of  production  was  piece- 
work. This  is  probably  not  true  to-day.  Cer- 
tain trades,  where  many  men  have  to  work 
together  in  one  operation,  scarcely  admit  of 
piece-work.  Says  Professor  Marshall  ("Eco- 
nomics of  Industry,"  p.  393) : 

The  system  of  piece-work  is  seldom  found  in  the  finest  and 
best  of  industrial  relations.  The  most  careful  and  artistic 
work  can  seldom  be  measured  by  it;  and  in  many  trades,  es- 
pecially small  trades,  the  work  varies  so  much  from  bench 
to  bench,  and  from  day  to  day,  that  no  regular  tariff  can 
be  devised;  and  piece-work  degenerates  into  contract  work, 
in  which  the  individual  workman  has  to  bargain  alone  with 
his  employer. 

But  in  the  majority  of  trades,  the  various  tasks  can  be 
graded  accurately;  and  when  a  list  of  prices  for  them  is 
agreed  on,  the  employees  grade  themselves,  and  yet  present 
an  unbroken  phalanx  in  bargaining  with  their  employen. 
Piece-work  adds  to  the  wages  of  the  industrious  workezs, 
and  it  checks  those  habits  of  half-hearted  work  which  flour- 
ish in  every  rank  of  life  where  the  soil  is  favorable. 

Workmen,  however,  have  learned  by  experi- 
ence not  to  take  so  favorable  a  view  of  piece- 
work.    Professor  Marshall  says  (idem,  p.  394) : 

In  some  cases  this  is  caused  by  an  undue  eagerness  of  cer- 
tain employera  to  reduce  piece-work  rates  when  they  have 
thought  their  men  were  taking  too  much  money  home. 
Some  workmen  oppose  it  because  they  desire  to  take  things 
easily,  and  have  perhaps  a  latent  dislike  to  be  graded  accord- 
ing to  their  merits.  And  some  oppose  it  because  they  think 
it  makes  work  scarce,  by  inducing  men  to  get  through  more 
of  it  than  they  otherwise  would;  and  here  again  come  in  the 
combined  effects  of  a  little  tiade-selfishness  and  the  fallacy  of 
the  fixt  work  fund.  Perhaps  these  imperfections  of  human 
nature,  rather  than  unionism,  are  further  to  be  held  respon- 
sible for  whatever  ground  there  may  be  for  the  complaint 
that  some  unionists  urge  their  fellows  not  to  exert  themselves 
overmuch,  and  absorb  work  that  othera  might  be  glad  to 
do.  This  is  not  effected  by  general  regulations;  but  in  some 
workshops,  unionist  and  non-unionist  alike,  sodal  pressure 
is  brought  to  bear  on  any  one  who  works  so  hard  as  to  set 
a  standard  of  work  higher  than  the  others  like;  and  no  doubt 
the  presence  of  a  union  element  may  increase  this  pressure. 

Workmen,  however,  claim  that  this  effort,  not 
to  allow  any  one  to  work  too  hard,  is  due  not  to 
any  dislike  of  work,  but  to  the  necessity  under 
present  conditions  to  make  a  job  go  as  far  as 
it  can,  employ  as  many  men  as  possible,  and  be 
paid  for  as  highly  as  possible.  It  is  an  inevitable 
result  of  the  present  system.  Says  Mr.  George 
Gunton  ("Wealth  and  Progress,"  p.  180): 

Workmen  agree  among  themselves  not  to  do  more  than 
a  certain  quantity  of  work,  because  repeated  experience  has 
taught  them  that  if  they  do,  their  wa^es  will  soon  be  pro- 
portionateljr  reduced.  That  is  why,  m  some  trades,  the 
unions  forbid  the  men  to  produce  more  than  a  given  quan- 
tity per  day,  which  is  so  bitterly  denounced  as  one  of  the 
injunous  features  of  trade-unions.  This  practise  is  adopted 
the  most  when  new  kinds  of  work  or  new  machinery  are  in- 
troduced, in  order  to  keep  the  price  "per  piece"  as  high  as 
possible. 

Why  rapid  work  reduces  wages  Mr.  Gunton 
explains.  He  shows  that  wages  depend  on  what 
it  costs  the  workingman  to  live  according  to  the 
standard  of  comfort  of  his  class.  He  cannot  loqg 
get  more  than  this,  because,  if  he  does,  some 
other  workman  will  offer  to  work  at  this  standard 
of  comfort  price  and,  imder  competition,  the 
employer  will  be  compelled  to  employ  him,  since 
the  competition  compels  him,  in  order  to  sell 
cheap,  to  hire  the  cheapest  labor  which  can  pro- 
duce a  given  quantity  and  quality  of  work. 
Hence,  if,  either  by  day-work  or  by  piece-work, 
workmen  are  seen  to  be  earning  more  than  the 
standard  of  comfort  wages,  the  employer  not  only 
usually  does  cut  down  the  wages,  but  is  usually 
comDe'Ued  to  cut  them  down.  Hence  competitioin 
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prevents  working  men  from  long  earning  in  any 
system  wages  above  the  standard  of  comfort,  and 
rapid  work  lowers  their  wages.  Says  Mr.  Gunton 
(idem,  p.  i8i): 

Altho  this  law  has  never  been  understood,  it  has  ahrays 
tieen  imtdicitly  obeyed.  Consequently,  whenver  the  wages 
system  prevails,  whether  the  price  d  labor  is  fixt  by  royal 
proclamation,  statute  law,  or  competition,  we  find  the  rate 
of  wages  tends  to  conform  to  the  cost  of  living,  and  the  price 
of  "pieoe-work"  to  the  rate  of  wages  for  "day-work."  .  .  . 

Accordingly,  in  the  various  statutes  regulating  wages  in 
England  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  centuries,  we 
find  the  price  fixt  for  "  piece-work"  always  sustained  a  tini- 
form  relation  to  that  of  "day-work."  For  instance,  thrash- 
ing a  quarter  or  mowing  an  acre  of  wheat  was  always  regarded 
as  a  day's  work.  Hence,  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  harvest  wages  were  jd.  a  day, 
BiMtOTJ  the*pnce  of  mowing  an  acre  or  thrashing  a 
quarter  of  wheat  was  fd.  also.  During  the 
same  period,  when  artizan  wages  were  tid. 
a  day,  the  price  for  a  pair  of  sawyers  to  saw  loo  plan£» — 
which  was  always  reckoned  a  day's  work — was  yd.  .  .  . 

So  when  wages  rose  after  the  use  in  prices  in  the  sixteenth, 
seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries,  the  price  of  "piece- 
work" always  rose  correspondingly  with  that  of  'day- 
work."  Thus,  in  165 1,  when  the  Euex  magistrates  fixt  the 
wages  of  common  laborers  at  is.  and  ad.  a  day,  the  price  of 
sawing  100  planks  was  fixt  at  ».  and  6d.  or  11.  and  id.  for 
each  sawyer.  And  if  we  com|>are  the  price  paid  for  '  piece- 
work" in  the  same  industries  in  different  countries  or  local- 
ities where  similar  methods  of  production  are  employed,  we 
shall  find  that  the  rate  paid  wUl  vary  according  to  the  dif- 
ference in  the  cost  of  livuig.  .  .  . 

Again,  in  manufacturing  industries,  where  machinery  is 
extensively  used  and  "piece-work"  is  the  general  practise, 
altho  the  average  wages  keep  pace  with  the  average  cost  of 
living,  the  price  of  piece-work"  always  varies  inversely 
with  the  productive  capacity  of  the  machinery.  In  the 
cotton  industry  evidence  of  this  fact  is  constantly  in  view. 
Through  the  cnanges  in  machinery,  which  are  mostly  grad- 
ual, it  sometimes  happens  that  two  kinds  of  machinery  (the 
new  and  the  old)  are  in  >ise  in  the  same  factory,  and  very 
often  in  the  same  locality,  at  the  same  time,  and  accordingly 
we  frequently  find  two  diSeient  prices  paid  for  the  same 
work  in  the  same  town,  and  even  in  the  same  establishment 
— not  a  different  rate  of  wages,  but  a  different  scale  of  prices, 
in  order  to  equalize  the  rate  of  wages.  And  sometimes,  in 
order  to  avoid  two  scales  of  prices  for  the  same  work,  one 
will  be  put  on  "day-work,"  the  late  of  wages  bon^  fixt  upon 
the  average  earnings  of  the  other.  In  fact,  this  is  the  gen- 
eral practise  on  new  machinery,  until  its  productive  ca^dty 
is  correctly  ascertained,  after  which  the  scale  of  prices  is  fixt 
accordingly. 

I  have,  myself,  seen  three  different  prices  paid  for  weaving 
the  same  cloth  in  the  same  room,  all  because  it  was  woven 


in  different  lands  of  looms.  For  example,  a  jo-inch  loom 
will  not  run  as  fast  as  a  30-inch  loom — i.  e.,  the  shuttle  will 
not,  eattris  paribus,  pass  as  many  times  a  minute  across  a 
|o-inch  space  as  it  will  across  a  30-inch  space.  While  the 
former  tCMlay  will  run  at  the  rate  of  from  130  to  150  picks 
a  minute,  the  latter  will  average  from  180  to  200  picks  a 
minute.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  when  30-incb  cloth  is 
woven  in  40-  or  jo-inch  looms,  the  weavers  on  the  broad 
looms  cannot  weave  as  many  yards  per  day  as  those  on  the 
narrow  looms;  hence  a  higher  price  per  cut  a  always  paid  for 
weaving  narrow  cloth  in  broad  than  in  narrow  looms. 

If  we  examine  the  shoe  trade  we  find  the  same  unvarying 
law  obtains:  and  while  the  average  wages  of  shoemakers  have 
grown  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  cost  of  living,  the  price  per 

Sir  for  making  shoes  has  grown  less  and  less  m  proportion  as 
proved  machinery  has  been  adopted.  The  same  is  stri- 
kingly true  in  the  watch  and  jewelry  business. 
The_price  of  "piece-work"  for  pivoting,  bur- 
nishmg,  gilding,  fitting,  casing,  etc.,  through 
the  use  of  improved  tools  and  machinery,  is 
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in  many  instances  from  50  to  7s  per  cent  le 
than  it  was  formerly.  Still,  the  real  waives 
in  these  industries  are  not  reduced,  the  price 
of  "piece-work"  being  lessened  only  in  proportion  as  the 
capacity  to  produce  is  increased.  But  while  wages  never 
rise  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  increased  power  cf  pro- 
duction, the  price  01  commodities  always  falls  m  that  ratio; 
consequently,  tho  the  nominal  wages  ot  watchmakers,  jew- 
elers, shoemakers,  and  weavers  are  not  proportionately 
higher,  the  prices  of  watches,  jewelry,  cotton-clotn,  and  shoes 
are  relatively  lower.  This  explains  the  fact  that  the  direct 
and  immediate  effect  of  improved  machinery  is  always  more 
strikingly  seen  in  lower  prices  than  in  higher  wages,  all  of 
which  IS  in  strict  accord  with  the  doctrine  that  the  price  of 
labor  always  moves  in  direct  ratio  with  the  cost  of  living, 
and  that  <rf  commodities  in  direct  ratio  with  the  cost  of 
production. 

It  will  thus  be  observed  that  wherever  we  go  or  to  what- 
ever industry  we  turn  our  attention,  we  find  that  the  price 
of  labor,  either  under  "piece-work'  or  "day-work,"  is  ul- 
timately governed  by  the  same  law.     Manifestly,  therefore, 

"  Whether  laborers  work  by  the  piece  or  work  by  the  day. 
The  cost  of  their  living  determines  their  pay." 

The  above  principles  are  well  illustrated  by 
the  following  table  as  to  the  actual  prices  paid  by 
day-work  and  piece-work  in  Massachusetts  and 
Great  Britain.  The  table  is  taken  from  the 
"  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Labor  Bureau"  (1885,  p.  113).  It  will  be  seen 
that  in  these  industries,  in  both  Massachusetts 
and  Great  Britain,  piece-workers  receive  less 
average  weekly  wages  than  day-laborers: 


Gbnbral  Avbrags  Wbbkly  Waob  Paid  To  Dat,  Pibcb,  and  Dat  ahd  Fibcb  Emplotbbs 


Imdustbibs 


Agricultural  implements 

Artizans'  tools 

Boots  and  shoe* 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Carpetings 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Clothing 

Cotton  goods 

Flax  and  jute  ^oods 

Pood  preparations 

Furniture 

Glass 

Hats:  fur,  wool,  and  silk 

Hosiery 

LiqnofB:  malt  and  distilled 

Machines  and  machinery 

Metals  and  metallic  ^oods 

Printing  and  publishmg 

Printing,  dyemg,  bleaaing,  and  finishing  cotton  teX' 

toes 

Stone 

Wooden  goods 

Woolen  goods 

Worsted  goods 


Uassachusbtts 


Day 

hands 


11.88 
14-53 
8.63 
14.99 
S.06 
IS. 80 
9.17 
6.61 
6.48 
10.08 
11.16 
19.83 


9-73 
i.«a 
ia.8S 
11.96 
11.55 
11.36 

8.68 
13.54 

13-51 
6.79 
7-39 


Piece 
hands 


*i4-»7 
10.81 
II. 4» 


6.56 
14.90 
10.46 
6.31 
5-55 
6.65 
11-35 
9.6a 
11-75 
'6.48 
13.13 


10.74 
11.40 

7-63 
fS.oi 
8.55 
7.01 
7.91 


Day  and 
piece  hands 


tio.43 


7.69 
9.00 


9-43 
11.99 


Gbbat  Britain 


Day 

hands 


t8.85 
•6-94 
'4.93 

4-16 
•7-81 

4-11 
|8-S3 

>V.li 

«3-97 

'3-74 

7-96 

•10. 95 

»7.30 

7.99 

> 19.46 

.'7  40 

'  10 . 5 1 

'9-48 


'  10 


5-67 

5. 49 
9.55 


Piece 
hands 


$5.49 
9-49 


S-78 
>6-o8 


8.66 


7.16 

•6.91 

■  10.07 

'4-97 


Day  and 
piece  hands 


$4.79 
9.78 


•9. 09 
5.87 


■8.69 


'7.14 
•6.39 


'4.97 


■  Indicates  that  of  wages  on  more  than  one  basis  the  highest  has  been  used. 
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Massachusbtts 

Grbat  Britain 

Classipication 

Number 
of  in- 
dustries 

General 

average 

weekly 

wage 

Number 

of  in- 
dustries 

General 

average 

weeUy 

wage 

Day  hands 

94 

5 

$ie.46 
9.8s 
9.69 

»4 
» 
9 

t7-43 

Piece  hands 

Day  and  piece  bands. 

r.17 
6.ot 

There  can  be  no  questioning  these  facts. 
Hence  workmen  have  learned  that  by  working 
fast  they  do  not  permanently  increase  their  pay, 
but  soon  find  themselves  producing  more,  work- 
ing faster,  and  employing  fewer  men,  while  their 
wages  are  not  higher.  They  do  find,  however, 
that  wages  rise  by  making  labor  more  costly. 

The  best  and  most  intelligent  workmen, 
therefore,  do  not  favor  piece-work;  it  is  usually 
the  more  ignorant  tho  quick  new  workers  who 
sometimes  favor  it,  because  for  a  while  it  seems 
to  enable  them  to  earn  more;  a  gain,  however, 
soon  to  be  lost  when  the  employer  lowers  the 
wage  to  bring  it  down  to  the  level  of  earnings 
necessitated  by  the  competition  of  the  market. 

Piece-work  also  often  makes  the  worker  scant 
his  work  and  sacrifice  quality  to  quantity. 
Nevertheless,  in  many  trades  it  prevails,  be- 
cause employers  usually  favor  it,  since  it  en- 
ables them  to  get  more  work  for  the  same  pay, 
and  because  in  many  trades,  where  quantity 
counts  for  more  than  quality,  it  is  a  convenient 
form  of  payment. 

Piece-work  seems  to  be  more  favored  in  Great 
Britain  than  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webb  found,  in  1894,  that  49  British  unions  with 
5 7 J, 000  members  preferred  piece-work,  that  38 
umons  with  390,000  members  preferred  time- 
work,  and  that  39  unions  with  140,000  members 
used  both.  In  general,  however,  in  both  coun- 
tries piece-work  is  on  the  increase,  ovrin^  to  the 
high  tension  of  industry,  tho  the  change  is  often 
resisted  sometimes  to  the  extent  of  a  strike,  like 
the  long  strike  over  this  cause,  1903-3,  in  the 
Union  Pacific  Car  Works. 

Rbfbrincbs:  George  Gunton,  WtaUh  attd  Protriss,  chap, 
viii.;  Manhall's  Economics  of  Industry,  pp.  3037394: 
Webb,  Industnal  Dtmocracy.  chap,  v.;  Boun,  Gimnt  a 
lAuint,  chap.  z. 

PIN6REE,  HAZEH  S.:  Municipal  reformer; 
bom  in  1-843  in  Maine.  In  1856  he  served  his  time 
in  a  shoe  factory.  At  the  age  of  twenty  enlisted, 
served  through  the  Civil  War,  and  was  six 
months  a  prisoner  at  Andersonville.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  found  work  in  a  shoe  factory  at 
Detroit,  and  there  started  a  small  factory  of  his 
own.  A  man  of  great  business  ability,  keen  in- 
stincts, and  sterhng  honesty,  he  soon  had  the 
largest  shoe  factory  west  of  New  York.  In  1889 
he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Detroit  on  the  distinct 
issue  of  saving  the  city  from  municipal  corrup- 
tion and  mismanagement.  Opposed  by  a  cor- 
rupt council  and  private  companies  who  could 
buy  whatever  franchises  they  wanted,  he  fltmg 
himself  into  the  fray  with  indomitable  energy, 
and  began  at  once  to  run  the  city  on  business 
principles.  In  his  first  message  he  annoimced  that 
the  time  was  come  for  the  city  to  do  its  own 
fighting.  The  companies  fought  htm ;  the  coun- 
cU  fought;  but  he  prevailed.  He  also  fought  for 
mimidp^  ownership  of  the  street-railways,  and 


from  the  gas  companies  secured  a  reduction  of 
rates  from  $1.50  to  $1.  In  the  hard  times  of 
1894  through  his  potato-patch  scheme  he  suc- 
ce^uUy  relieved,  and  showed  others  the  way 
to  relieve,  the  imemployed.  He  strove  also  for 
free  water,  direct  legislation,  a  general  adoption 
of  the  eight-hour-day,  and  other  reforms.  In 
1896  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Michigan  on 
the  Republican  ticket,  and  still  did  valiant  ser- 
vice for  the  people.  He  was  author  of  "Facts 
and  Opinions;  or.  Dangers  that  Beset  Us."  Died 
1901. 

PnTKERTON,  THE,  AGEUCT  Ain>  LABOR 
STRUGGLES:  In  1853  Allan  G.  Pinkerton,  a 
Scotchman,  involved  in  the  Chartist  outbreak  in 
Birmingham,  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
and  here,  having  from  love  of  adventure  secured 
the  arrest  of  a  band  of  counterfeiters,  established 
in  Chicago  a  detective  agency.  His  agency  was 
successful,  and  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion 
Mr.  Pinkerton  superintended  the  secret  service 
of  the  army.  The  U.  S.  Secret  Service  developed 
out  of  this  army  service  (1864);  it  is,  however, 
so  completely  engrossed  with  its  duties  as  a  di- 
vision of  the  Treasury  Department  that  other 
matters  are  necessarily  referred  to  other  agencies. 
Thus  the  War  Department  employs  men  to  ob- 
tain special  and  varied  information,  and  the 
Post-onice  Department  in  1873  established  an 
efficient  division  charged  with  the  investigation  of 
mail  depredations.  When  the  industrial  condi- 
tions of  the  country  led  to  violence  and  strikes, 
Pinkerton  organized  a  body  of  armed  men  who 
were  hired  to  protect  the  property  of  the  em- 
ployers. Later,  in  the  labor  troubles  in  Penn- 
sylvania, Pinkerton's  agency  was  employed 
against  the  Molly  Maguires,  a  secret  society  fonnd- 
ed  in  the  ooal-mining  section  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  was  exposed  chiefly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  James  McParlan,  a  detective,  and 
Franklin  B.  Gowan,  president  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania &  Reading  Coal  Sc  Iron  Company.  Hence- 
forth the  Pinkerton  agency  was  employed  more 
and  more  by  employers  to  defend  their  works 
from  threatened  violence  on  the  part  of  mobs 
in  connection  with  strikes.  They  became  bit- 
terly hated  by  working  men.  The  working  men 
claim  that  the  Pinkertons  do  more  than  protect 
the  property  of  their  employers.  They  claim 
that  the  agency  g^s  into  the  slums  of  the  great 
cities,  hires  desperadoes  and  men  of  the  worst 
character,  swears  them  in  as  special  detectives, 
and  then  sends  them  not  only  to  protect  the  prop- 
erty of  employers,  but  to  mcense  the  populace 
and  provoke  it  to  violence,  then  firing  upon  the 
populace  on  the  least  provocation.  The  work- 
ing men  claim  that  the  Pinkertons  create  more 
evil  than  they  allay.  Stories  are  circulated  of 
the  Pinkertons  secretly  doing  violence  them- 
selves, laying  it  to  working  men,  and  then  firing 
on  them.  In  the  great  Homestead  strike  (fj.  ti.) 
Pinkertons  in  large  numbers  and  armed  with 
rifles  were  brought  to  Homestead,  the  working 
men  rising  and  repulsin|r  them  as  they  would  an 
invading  army.  Working  men  claim  that  the 
duty  of  protecting  property  should  be  left  to  the 
police;  that  if  these  are  not  sufficient,  the  army 
should  be  called  in,  but  that  bodies  of  reckless 
armed  private  mercenaries  should  not  be  allowed 
to  fire  on  citizens.  As  a  result  of  this  popular 
feeling  Congress  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate into  the  employment  of  such  private 
armed  bodies  of  men,  and  some  states  passed 
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bins  forbidding  such  employment.  (See  Homb- 
STBAD  Strike,  and  Strikes.) 

Nevertheless,  the  Pinkerton  and  other  agencies 
are  continually  employed  in  times  of  strikes,  and 
the  former  is  said  to  have  been  particularly  active 
in  the  Colorado  labor  struggles.  During  the 
Haywood  trial  (June,  1907)  attempts  were  made 
by  labor  agitators  to  charge  the  Pinkerton  agents 
with  fomenting  strife  among  and  violence  on  the 
part  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  A 
number  of  letters  from  operatives  in  the  pay  of  the 
Pinkerton  agency  were  placed  in  evidence  in  court, 
which,  however,  proved  nothing  more  than  spying 
on  tiie  psirt  of  tnese  men.  The  letters  were  ob- 
tained and  placed  before  the  court  on  behalf  of  the 
defense  by  Morris  Friedman,  a  young  Hebrew- 
American  who  testified  that  he  had  been  stenog- 
rapher to  McParland,  the  manager  of  the  Denver 
agency,  and  admitted  that  he  had  taken  many 
letters  from  that  office,  without  asking  anybody  s 
permission,  for  use  at  the  "proper  time  and 
place,  as  I  have  done."  These  letters,  together 
with  other  evidence,  were,  however,  stricken  out 
and  withdrawn  from  the  jury  in  the  Haywood 
trial  (1907)  as  soon  as  the  defense  rested  without 
making  the  necessary  connection  to  make  them 
material.  Friedman  admitted  having  written  a 
book  based  on  his  observations  in  the  Pinkerton 
office  under  the  title  "The  Pinkerton  Labor  Spy." 
The  publishers  of  this  work  in  their  preface  state 
that  they  "recognize  the  Pinkerton  agency  as' an 
indispensable  instrument  to  the  capitalist  class 
in  the  great  and  unceasing  struggle  with  labor." 
(For  a  complete  statement  of  this  phase,  and  a 
statement  of  contrary  views,  see  article  West- 
ern Federation  of  Miners.) 

The  assertion  that  Pinkerton  agents  have  been 
engaged  in  espionage  in  the  interests  of  capital- 
ists has  not  been  denied,  and  the  practise  con- 
cerns this  work,  therefore,  only  in  its  relations 
to  society.  The  Pinkertons  were  responsible  for 
the  disbanding  of  the  "Molly  Maguires";  for  the 
capture  of  a  gang  of  thieves  who  had  robbed  the 
Aaams  Express  Company  safe  of  $700,000  on  a 
New  York,  New  Haven,  &  Hartford  Railroad 
train  (Jan.  6,  1866),  and  in  dispersing  a  body  of 
murderers  who  had  terrorized  the  State  of  In- 
diana for  a  number  of  years. 

Why  do  private  corporations  employ  private 
detective  agencies  instead  of  calling  upon  the 
police  of  the  municipalities  and  the  constabulary 
of  the  states?  Is  it  from  choice  or  from  neces- 
sity? Why  do,  moreover,  the  Government  of  the 
U.  S.,  the  governors  of  the  states,  and  the  mayors 
of  the  cities  in  this  country  permit  such  agencies 
to  exist?  Other  civilized  countries  do  not  per- 
mit private  police  agencies  to  interfere  with  the 
state  agencies  of  public  safety.  Why,  then,  has 
such  a  condition  arisen  in  this  country? 

There  can  be  only  one  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions. The  inadequacy  and  the  inefficiency  of 
our  police  force — taking  this  word  in  its  widest 
sense,  as  implying  all  agencies  that  have  to  do 
with  the  prevention  and  detection  of  crime,  the 
maintenance  of  public  safety,  and  the  protection 
of  life  and  property.  This  inefficiency  may  be 
due  to  one  or  all  of  three  causes:  (i)  Paucity  of 
numbers  in  the  force;  (2)  intellectual  deficiency 
of  the  men  employed :  (3)  lack  of  integrity. 

1.  Paucity  of  Numbers. — The  fact  that  we  have 
too  few  men  in  our  police  force  becomes  evident 
from  the  fact  that  in  all  large  business  concerns  of 
our  large  cities  private  policemen  and  detectives 
are   employed    and    paid   by   their   employers. 


Even  private  families  or,  where  single  families 
cannot  afiord  that  luxury,  several  families  com- 
bine in  hiring  private  policemen  for  their  own 
protection.  Apart  from  this  generally  known 
tact  statistics  tend  to  prove  the  same  contention. 
London  had  in  1905  approximately  i  police- 
man, etc.,  for  190  of  the  population;  Berlin  i  for 
453 ;  Vienna  i  for  480 ;  Paris  i  for  340 ;  New  York 
(1903)  I  for  495-  That  is,  New  York  City,  with 
its  heterogeneous  population — fully  one  fourth 
of  whom  arrived  within  ten  years  previous  to  that 
date  from  foreign  countries — with  its  large  area, 
had  a  smaller  police  force  proportionately  than 
either  of  the  latge  cities  of  Europe  with  their 
homogeneous  and  largely  native  population,  and 
small  areas.  This  force  has  since  been  increased, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  increase  has  been 
proportionate.  The  percentage  of  police  to  the 
population  is,  of  course,  smaller  in  other  American 
cities,  e.  g.,  Chicago,  i  to  644,  and  very  much 
smaller  in  country  districts  where  there  is  usually 
only  a  sheriff  and  a  constable  to  a  whole  county 
with  sometimes  a  population  of  10,000  outside  of 
the  cities.  The  paucitv  of  men  on  our  police 
force  is,  then,  an  established  fact,  and  this  necessi- 
tates a  private  detective  agency.  This  is  never 
more  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  times  of  strikes 
where  the  mtmicipal  police  have  repeatedly  been 
found  unequal  to  the  task  of  protecting  lue  and 
property. 

2.  Intellectuat  Deficiency  of  the  Men. — Our  police 
is  largely  appointed  through  political  influence. 
This  used  to  be  altogether  the  case  in  the  cities, 
where  forei^ers — coming  perhaps  from  the 
country  districts  or  from  small  villages — ^were  in- 
vested with  the  powers  and  insignia  of  public 
guardians  within  a  month  or  even  less  time  after 
their  landing.  No  proof  needs  to  be  furnished 
that  these  men  were  entirely  unfit  to  deal  with 
the  auick,  ingenious,  subtle,  shrewd,  and  experi- 
enced criminals  of  large  cities.  The  introduction 
of  civil-service  examinations  has  effected  a  change 
for  the  better  in  this  direction.  But  phy;sical 
fitness,  ability  to  read  and  write,  proof  of  citizen- 
ship are  not  sufficient  to  turn  a  formerly  good  and 
inoffensive  citizen  into  a  clever  detective.  The 
detectives  are  largely  selected  from  the  police 
force ;  they  are,  as  a  rule,  but  little  better  equipped 
for  their  special  duties  than  the  roundsmen. 
Finally,  the  sheriffs  and  constables  in  the  country 
districts,  and  poUce  commissioners  in  the  city,  are 
elected,  mostly  without  even  a  question  being 
asked  by  the  electorate  as  to  their  ntness  for  such 
offices.  It  is  practically  impossible  under  present 
conditions  to  develop  an  intelligent  class  of  de- 
tectives, since  the  tenure  of  police  commissioners 
is  dependent  on  the  accidents  of  politics. 

European  countries  pav  special  attention  to 
this  branch  of  service.  They  develop  men  who 
have  particular  aptitude  as  detectives ;  the  latter 
must,  as  a  rule,  be  well  educated,  speak  several 
languages,  and  have  the  ability  to  move  among 
all  classes  of  men.  The  secret-service  men  in 
India,  for  instance,  where  problems  are  some- 
what similar  to  those  of  America,  are  a  picked 
force,  having  been  trained  carefully  and  having 
served  a  long  apprenticeship  before  being  ap- 
pointed. 

From  the  intellectual  point  of  view,  again, 
there  is,  consequently,  neeo  for  private  detectives 
carefully  trained  and  gifted  with  special  apti- 
tude— such  men  as  are  employed  in  the  United 
States  Secret  Service. 

3.  Lack  of  Integrity. — ^Little  need  be  said  on 
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this  point,  since  the  newspapers  have  often 
spoken  about  it.  "Graft"  is  a  word  so  generally 
connected  with  our  police  that  it  is  really  a  won- 
der how  patient  and  long-suflering  .Amierican 
citizens  are,  paying  good  salaries  to  men  for  in- 
efficient service,  and  being  compelled  to  pay 
bribes  in  addition.  We  quote  Mr.  George  R. 
Turner  (McClure's,  April,  1907):  "It  is  not  nec- 
essary for  me  to  tell  you  that  you  have  practically 
no  protection  on  your  streets.  .  .  .  The  condi- 
tion of  the  department  is  summed  up  in  the 
statement  that  in  two  years,  1904-5,  over  half 
the  force  was  before  the  police  trial  board  for  one 
cause  or  another.  .  .  .  There  must  be,  at  a  con- 
servative estimate,  $aoo,ooo  a  year  paid  over  to 
the  police  for  protection  to  the  business  of  dissi- 
pation" (in  Chicago). 

This  lack  of  moral  integrity  again  calls  for 
private  detectives  whom  the  employer  may  trust 
without  fear  that  the  very  interests  for  which  he 
pays  are  protected  by  the  employee  for  graft.  If 
private  agencies  must  be  abolished,  as  some 
claim,  the  only  way  to  replace  them  is  to  organize 
a  state  police  force,  constabulary  and  detective, 
that  is  efficient  in  quality  and  sufficient  in  num- 
bers to  take  proper  charge  of  the  interests  en- 
trusted to  their  care — ^men  carefully  trained  for 
particular  duties,  honest  and  morally  reliable. 
This  cannot  be  done  in  a  day  or  a  year,  but  it  is 
greatly  desirable  that  it  should  be  done  both  in 
the  interests  of  the  state,  the  public,  and  the 
laboring  classes  who  would  welcome  a  police  of 
this  kind  and  not  suspect  it  to  be  in  the  pay  of 
capitalists.     (See  article  Police.) 

Rudolph  M.  Bindbr. 

PLACE,  FRANCIS:  A  master  tailor  who 
played  a  large  and  important  part  in  the  English 
labor  movement  at  the  beg^inning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Before  setting  up  his  own  shop 
at  Charing  Cross,  London,  he  had  worked  as 
a  journeyman  breeches-maker,  and  had  been 
active  in  effecting  organizations  in  his  own  and 
other  trades.  After  1818  he  left  the  conduct  of 
his  business  to  his  son,  and  devoted  himself 
wholly  to  the  labor  movement:  first  to  the  repeal 
of  the  combination  laws,  and  second,  to  the  re- 
form movement.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Bentham,  a 
radical  individualist,  and  a  shrewd  parliamentary 
lobbyist.  As  early  as  18 10  he  testified  before  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  against  measures 
proposed  by  the  employers,  and  in  1814  set  him- 
self seriously  to  overthrow  the  combination  laws 
(see  Conspiracies).  Working  through  a  little 
working-class  paper,  the  Gorgon,  he  gained  the 
support  of  Joseph  Hume  and  J.  R.  McCuUoch, 
then  editor  of  the  Scotsman.  Joseph  Hume,  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1822,  gave  notice  of  his 
intention  to  bring  in  a  bill  repealing  all  combina- 
tion laws,  but  Place  really  managed  the  case,  mar- 
shaled the  witnesses,  and  arranged  their  evidence. 
Scarcely  realizing  what  was  done.  Parliament 
passed  the  bill.  The  employers  were  now  thor- 
oughly roused,  and  the  next  year  succeeded  in 
ps^ly  modifying  the  bill,  tho  Hume  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  Place  outside,  ably  fought  them  at 
every  point.  After  this  Place  took  less  active 
part  in  the  movement.  (See  ' '  History  of  Trade- 
Unionjsm,"  by  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb.) 

PLATO:  Philosopher;  bom  in  Athens  B.C.  429, 
the  year  of  the  death  of  Pericles.  At  the  age  of 
twenty,  coming  under  the  influence  of  Socrates, 
he  chose  philosophy  for  bis  life  pursuit,  but  was 


driven  from  Athens  and  lived  in  Sicily,  visiting 
(probably)  Italy  and  Africa.  At  the  age  of  forty 
he  was  able  to  return  to  Athens  and  establish  a 
school  of  philosophy,  the  Academy,  a  garden, 
where  for  forty-one  years  he  taught,  his  greatest 
pupil  being  Aristotle.  His  greatest  economic 
writings  are  "The  Republic"  and  "The  Laws." 
Died  B.  c.  347.  The  following  review  of  his  eco- 
nomic teachings  is  given  in  Professor  Ingram's 
"History  of  Politicdf  Economy."     He  says: 

The  most  celebrated  of  Greek  ideal  systenu  ii  that  of  Plato. 
In  it  the  idea  of  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the 
State  api^ears  in  its  most  extreme  form.  Within  that  class 
of  the  citisens  of  his  republic  who  represent  the  highest  type 
of  life,  community  of  property  and  01  wives  is  established,  as 
the  most  elective  means  of  suppressing  the  sense  of  private 
interest,  and  consecrating  the  individual  entirely  to  the 
public  service.  It  cannot  perhaps  be  truly  said  that  his 
scheme  was  incapable  of  realization  in  an  ancient  community 
favombly  situated  for  the  purpose.  But  it  would  soon  be 
broken  to  pieces  by  the  forces  which  would  be  developed  in 
an  industrial  society.  It  has,  however,  been  the  fruitful 
parent  of  modem  Utopias;  specially  attractive  as  it  is  to 
minds  in  which  the  literary  instinct  is  stronger  than  the 
scientific  judgment.  Blixed  with  what  we  should  call  the 
chimerical  ideas  in  his  work,  there  are  many  striking  and 
elevated  moral  conceptions,  and,  what  is  more  to  our  preeent 
purpose,  some  just  economic  analysis.  In  particular,  he 
gives  a  correct  account  of  the  division  and  combinatioo  of 
employments,  as  they  naturally  arise  in  society.  The  founda- 
tion of  the  social  organisation  he  traces,  perhaps  too  exclusive- 
ly, to  economic  grounds,  not  giving  sufficient  weight  to  the 
disinterested  social  impulses  in  men  which  tend  to  draw  and 
bind  them  together.  But  he  explains  clearly  how  the 
different  wants  and  capacities  of  individuals  demand  and 
give  rise  to  mutual  services,  and  how,  by  the  restriction  of 
each  to  the  sort  of  occupation  to  wnicti,  by  his  position, 
abilities,  and  training,  he  is  best  adapted,  everything  needful 
for  the  whole  is  more  easily  and  better  produced  or  effected. 
In  the  spirit  of  all  the  Ancient  legislators  he  desires  a  self- 
sufficing  State,  protected  from  unnecessary  contacts  with 
foreign  populations  which  might  tend  to  break  down  its 
internal  organization  or  to  deteriorate  the  national  character. 
Hence  he  discountenances  foreign  trade,  and  with  this  view 
removes  his  ideal  city  to  some  distance  from  the  sea.  The 
limits  of  its  territory  are  rigidly  fixt,  and  the  popu^tion  is 
restricted  by  the  prohibition  of  early  marriages,  Dy  the  ex- 
posure of  iiuants,  and  by  the  maintenance  ota  determinate 
number  of  individual  lots  of  land  in  the  hands  of  the  dtizena 
who  cultivate  the  soil.  These  precautions  are  inspired  mora 
by  political  and  moral  motives  than  by  the  Malthusian  fear 
of  failure  of  subsistence.  Plato  aims  as  far  as  possible,  at 
equality  of  property  among  the  families  of  the  community 
which  are  engaged  in  the  immediate  prosecution  of  industry. 
This  last  class,  as  distinguished  from  the  ((ovemin^  and 
military  classes,  he  holds,  according  to  the  spirit  of  his  age, 
in  but  little  esteem;  he  regards  their  habitual  occupations  as 
tending  to  the  degradation  of  the  mind  and  the  enfeeblement 
of  the  Dody,  and  rendering  those  who  follow  them  unfit  for 
the  higher  duties  of  men  and  citizens.  The  lowest  forms 
of  labor  he  would  commit  to  foreigners  and  slaves.  Again,  in 
the  spirit  of  ancient  theory,  he  wishes  ("Legg.,"  v.,  la)  to 
henisn  the  precious  metals,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  use  in 
internal  commerce,  and  forbids  the  lending  of  money  on 
interest,  leaving  indeed  to  the  free  will  of  the  debtor  even  the 
repayment  of  the  capital  of  the  loan.  All  economic  dealings 
he  subjects  to  active  control  on'the  part  of  the  government, 
not  merely  to  prevent  violence  and  fraud,  but  to  check  the 
growth  of  luxurious  habits,  and  secure  to  the  population  of 
the  State  a  due  supply  of  the  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life. 

PLATGROUBTDS:  To  the  necessity  of  providing 
places  for  children  in  large  cities  to  romp,  play, 
and  exercise,  playgrounds  owe  their  origin.  They 
are  to  take  the  child  away  from  the  crowded 
streets,  where  Ufe,  limb,  health,  and  morals  are 
in  danger,  and  to  give  him  a  better  opportunity 
to  develop  physically,  morally,  socially,  and  in- 
tellectually. The  country  and  small  village  offer 
plenty  of  space ;  the  city  must  provide  it  at  large 
expense.  It  is  an  expense  which  bears  good  in- 
terest in  the  better  physique,  cleaner  morals, 
keener  intellects  of  our  future  citizens. 

The  history  of  playgrounds  goes  back  to  the 
kindergarten  movement  of  i8a6.  When  the  di- 
rection of  children's  play  was  recognized  as  nec- 
essary, the  conclusion  that  children  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  play  was  apparent.    Accord- 
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ingly,  citjr  after  city  has  established  free  play- 
grounds either  on  school  or  municipal  grounos. 
Glasgow  led;  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  other  large 
cities  of  Germany,  England,  and  America  soon 
followed. 

The  scope  of  playgrounds  is  usually  this:  sand 
piles  for  little  children — to  be  renewea  frequently 
so  as  to  keep  them  clean  and  wholesome;  gym- 
nasium, running-tracks,  basketball  grounds,  etc., 
for  boys;  seesaws,  swings,  etc.,  for  girls.  During 
adolescence  boys  and  girls  need  special  physical 
exercise,  e.  g.,  dumb-bells,  staffs,  in  the  open  air 
under  separate  instruction. 

A  feature  of  many  German  playgrounds  needs 
particular  mention — the  concert  garden  play- 
grounds where  mothers  may  leave  their  little 
ones  while  they  attend  the  concert  or  the  mat- 
in^. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  best  results,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  instructors  should  be  present  at  all 
times,  both  for  supervising  and  teaching  new 
games. 

Seward  Park  in  New  York  City  is  a  type  of  the 
best  playground,  and  a  brief  description  will  ^ve 
the  best  idea  of  the  function  of  this  institution. 
It  cost  the  city  $1,800,000,  and  is  located  in  the 
Ghetto,  a  very  crowded  down-town  district.  At 
one  end  a  complete  outdoor  gymnasium  surround- 
ed with  a  running- track;  at  the  other  swings, 
seesaws,  etc.,  for  girls;  in  the  middle  sand  piles, 
tents,  etc.,  for  the  little  ones.  The  mothers  are 
encouraged  to  be  present  with  their  little  ones, 
and  provision  is  made  that  milk  and  crackers 
can  be  bought  on  the  premises.  New  York  City 
has  set  aside  $300,000  per  annum  for  the  pur- 
chase of  playgrounds. 

Lately  (1906}  a  Playground  Association  of 
America  has  been  formed  with  Theodore  Roose- 
velt as  honorary  president  and  Dr.  Luther  Gu- 
lick.   New   York    City,   president.     The   head- 

Suarters  of  the  association  are  oi6  F  Street, 
f.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Dr.  Henry  S. 
Curtiss  is  secretary.  Many  prominent  citizens 
are  on  the  executive  committee.  This  fact  is 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  recognition  of  the  ne- 
cessity and  importance  of  the  movement  for 
playgrounds  in  all  American  cities.  Germany 
has  a  special  "Annual"  of  some  400  or  500  pages 
— "Das  Jahrbuch  des  Volks-  und  Kindcrspiels." 


PLUnKETT,  HORACE  CURZOH,  SIR:  Com- 
missioner on  Congested  Districts  Board,  Ireland; 
bom  1854,  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford;  en- 
gaged in  cattle  ranching  in  the  United  States, 
1879-89.  Promoted  agricultural  cooperation  in 
Ireland  £rom  1899;  founded  the  Irish  Agricultu- 
ral Organization  Society,  1894;  chairman  of  the 
Recess  Committee,  1895,  the  report  of  which 
eventually  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Department 
of  Apiculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ire- 
land in  1899.  Member  of  Parliament  for  South 
County  Dublin,  1892  to  1900;  member  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  Ireland  in  1897;  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.  Sir  Horace's  views  on  social  and 
economical  questions  are  well  set  forth  in  his 
book  on  "Ireland  in  the  New  Century."  Ad- 
dress: 105  Mount  Street,  Dublin,  Ireland. 

POLAKjHEinU:  Dutch  Socialist;  presi4ent  of 
Diamond  Workers'  Union;  bom  in  1868,  at  Am- 
sterdam; educated  in  the  Jewish  elementary 
school  until  the  age  of  twelve;  apprenticed  to  dia- 
mond-cutting; worked  at  that  trade  until  1895, 
spending  three  years  of  that  time  in  London.  In 
1890  he  became  member  of  the  Social  Demo- 
cratic Federation  of  Holland,  branch  secretary  at 
Amsterdam  in  1891,  member  of  Central  Execu- 
tive Board  in  1892,  its  secretary  in  1893.  He 
retired  from  the  federation  in  1894,  because  of 
its  leaning  toward  anarchism.  One  of  the 
founders  of  the  Social  Democratic  Labor  Party  in 
1894.  In  the  general  strike  of  1894  he  was  secre- 
tary of  the  strike  committee;  he  led  the  men  to 
victory,  and  was  appointed  president  of  the  union 
and  editor  of  its  paper.  "The  union  grew  from 
sixty  members  in  1894  to  8,300  members  out  of  a 
possible  8,500  in  1906;  the  hours  of  labor,  which  in 
certain  factories  were  from  twelve  to  fifteen  per 
day,  were  reduced  in  those  same  factories  to 
seven  and  nine  hours  per  day;  the  wages  being  at 
least  doubled,  in  manv  cases  trebled  and  quad- 
rupled. The  diamond-cutters  are  now  the  best- 
paid  workers  in  Europe.  In  1903  he  founded 
the  International  Federation  of  Diamond  Work- 
ers, and  in  1 905  the  National  Federation  of  Trade- 
Unions.  For  several  years  was  president  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  Social  Democratic  Labor 
Party  and  editor  of  the  Social  Democratic  week- 
ly paper,   De  Nieuwe  Tyd^  {"The  New  Era"). 
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He  was  appointed  by  the  eovenunent  in  1899 
a  member  of  the  Central  Board  of  Statistics, 
and  elected  in  190a  municipal  councilor  of  Am- 
sterdam. From  1000  to  1^05  he  was  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Labor  in  Amsterdam.  Mr. 
Polak  is  a  Marxian  Social  Democrat.  He  has 
translated  Sidne}[  and  Beatrice  Webb's  "His- 
tory of  Trade-Unionism  and  Industrial  Democ- 
racy." and  most  of  Robert  Blackford's  works. 
He  himself  is  the  author  of  pamphlets  on  an- 
archism, trades  federation,  trade-unionism,  and 
labor  legislation  and  kindred  subjects.  Address: 
Fransche  Laan  9,  Amsterdam,  Holland. 

POLICE:  The  policeman  is  far  more  than  a 
guardian  of  the  public  peace.  Mr.  Thomas  Byrnes 
calls  him  "the  real  court  of  first  instance."  Says 
Mr.  H.  M.  Boies  ("Prisoners  and  Paupers,"  p,  937) : 

In  the  United  State*,  under  a  aocial  oivanizatloa  for  lelf- 

Jtovemstent,  a  government  of  lawa,  which  are  lolely  the 
ormulated  decrees  of  popular  Judgment  and  will,  the  police 
and  constabulary  constitute  almost  the  only  incorponta 
and  vital  evidence,  or  general  manifestation,  of  the  auuiority 
and  dignity  of  government;  they  represent  the  concrete 
absolutism  of  the  kws,  and  exerdse  the  majesty  and  power 
of  the  people  in  among,  and  before  the  people  constantly. 
They  bec<niie,  theiefore,  to  the  people  here,  not  only  the 
agents  and  representatives  of  self-government,  but  toe  ex- 
press force  and  soul  of  government,  the  genenu  and  popular 
conception  of  government  itself.  This  increases  the  power, 
dignity,  and  influence  of  the  police  officer  in  this  countoy  im- 
measurably above  what  exists  elsewhere.  It  is  his  province 
here  to  bring  the  popular  power  into  direct  contact  with  and 
control  over  the  people.  .  .  .  The  police  are,  in  this  country, 
the  eyes  and  ears,  as  well  as  the  hands,  of  the  body  politic: 
not  only  the  means  of  governmental  apprehension,  out  at 
dbcovery:  the  agents  of  prevention  as  well  as  of  cure.  It 
devolves  upon  them  to  observe  the  very  beginnings  of  error, 
failure,  ana  sin  in  society;  to  note  the  sources,  the  inception, 
and  conception  of  crime  and  poverty;  to  watch  their  biith, 
growth,  and  development;  to  become  familiar  with  causes 
and  occasions;  to  recognise  the  necessary  remedies.  They 
seldom  feel  called  upon  to  interfere;  indeed,  the  priodpla 
d  their  action  is  not  to  interfere  before  the  overt  act,  when 
correction  becomes  necessary  and  prevention  is  no  longer 
practicable.  The  intimacy  and  constancy  al  their  contact 
with  society  and  its  elements  should  enable  them  to  stretch 
out  the  helping  or  the  warning  hand  of  government  when  it 
could  be  efSdent,  when  the  needed  slight  change  of  directioo 
can  be  given  the  individual  faced  the  wrong  way,  before  the 
club,  the  handcuff,  or  the  lockup  have  become  necessary. 
Indeed,  an  interference  which  would  be  resented  from  a  pri- 
vate person,  however  gently  or  Idndly  made,  would  be  i»- 
ceivea  not  only  without  objection  ordinarily  from  the  poUoe- 
man,  but  it  would  carry  with  it  the  weight  and  influence  of 
the  wisdom  and  will  of  society,  A  word  or  an  act  whidi 
would  make  no  impression  without  authority,  with  it  miriit 
be  effectual  in  saving  many  a  youth  from  ruin.  If  the  pcMice 
then  could  be  enlisted  as  conservators  of  morals  as  well  as 
preservers  of  the  peace,  they  would  become  a  power  in  the 
community  of  inestimable  uUlity,  and  the  necessities  al  their 
harder  activities  would  be  greatly  decreased.  The  task  of 
training  the  twig  is  lighter  than  bending  the  tree.  If  they 
could  be  made  to  devote  their  chief  care  to  the  children  and 
youths  when  they  are  beyond  the  parental  eye  or  control, 
and  be  placed  in  a  position  representing  with  authority  the 
organized  parentage  and  domesticity  of  the  community  out- 
side its  homes,  upon  the  streets  and  in  public  places,  many 
ol  the  dangers  of  dty  life  would  be  alleviated,  llieir  pa- 
rental functions  might  be  extended  for  the  general  benefit  to 
the  relief  o{  the  poor  from  suffering,  to  the  ministrations 
oC  charity,  to  the  restrictions  of  intempenrice,  the  arrest  of 
drunkenness,  the  correction  of  evil  tendendes,  and  the  res- 
cue of  those  in  peril  cf  moral  corruption  and  rain. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  the  police  can  do,  and 
too  often  do,  for  evil  is  shown  by  the  following 
account  of  the  political  situation  in  Chicago,  by 
George  K.  Turner  (McClure's,  April,  1907): 

The  City  Council  of  Chicago,  in  the  paroxysm  of  exdte- 
ment  over  the  reign  cf  crime  of  a  year  ago,  voted  for  i,ooo 
new  policemen,  most  of  whom  have  now  been  added  to  the 
force.  It  was  asserted  then  that  there  were  not  men  enough 
to  protect  that  great  and  wide-lying  dty.  This  was  certainly 
true,  but  it  was  an  understatement  of  the  case.  The  exact 
condition  was  stated  by  Captain  Alexander  R.  Piper,  an  ex- 
pert who,  with  Roundsman  William  F.  Haher,  of  New  York, 
made  a  special  investigation  of  the  Chicago  police  in  1904.  He 
said  in  summing  up:  'It  is  not  necessary  lor  me  to  tea  yoa 
that  you  have  practically  no  protection  on  your  streets. 
You  all  know  it,  and  you  know  how  seldom  you  see  an  officer 


at  night.  Your  patrolmen  pull  the  box  on  the  hour  or  half- 
hour  and  then  lounge  in  their  h<dea  or  some  saloon."  These 
conditions  exist  to-day. 

The  reason  for  all  this  is  dear.    The  business  of  dissipation, 
worldng  through  ward  politics,  has  bought  the  protection 
of  the  Chicago  police  force.     This  tact  neces- 
sarily deprives  the  police  force  of  its  useful- 
TIm  oess  to  the  public.     The  officials  who  are 

••p.B*agHoii*"'^<'*''y  receiving  pay  for  granting  protection 
Vm  *"*  '"  *  combination  to  break  the  law.     This 

OX  VUa       combinatiOD  extends  below  them  to  a  certain 
extent  into  the  department;  and  it  encour- 
ages, of  course,  every  patrolman  who  b  at  all 
dishonest  to  break  or  hdp  to  break  the  laws.     Various  mem- 
ben  of  the  force  have,  m  the  past,  formed  alliances  with 
criminals;   and  the  relation  was  so  dose  with  them   that 

etrolmen  have  actually  arranged  burglaries  through  pro- 
■ional  craftsmen.  The  force  itself  contains  also  quite  a 
number  of  criminals:  men  who  have  been  convictea  from 
time  to  time  of  crimes  ran^in^  from  shoplifting  to  burglary. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  fact  that  cnmmals,  attracted  by  the  poasitMe 
diances  of  profits,  an  continually  trying  to  get  into  the  d^ 
partment.  In  a  recent  call  for  4S0  men.  thirty-five  applicant* 
were  found  to  have  criminal  records.  Of  course,  there  can 
be  no  disdpline  under  these  condition*.  There  is,  as  Rounds- 
man Maher  said,  practically  no  patrtdfag.  Tliere  is  continaal 
leafing  on  the  beat,  with  petty  giafting  down  at  the  bottom 
o(  the  department.  The  condition  A  the  department  is 
summed  up  in  the  statement,  that  in  two  yean,  1904  and 
J905,  over  half  the  force  was  before  the  police  trial  board  for 
one  cause  or  another.  ... 

The  system  comes  about  very  simply.  The  influence  ol 
the  ward  bosses  in  the  districts  of  dissipation  secures  from 
the  administration  the  police  officials  they  desire.  These 
offiHals  see  that  the  men  under  them  carry  out  the  business 
ureements  which  they  themselves  make  with  the  leaden  of 
the  ward.  If  a  new  policeman  does  not  enter  into  relations 
with  the  system  or  acquiesce  in  its  working,  he  is  "jobbed." 
That  is,  by  various  technical  charges  against  him  by  his 
superior  oincer,  he  is  kept  under  continual  suspicion  and 
filially  either  shipped  off  to  some  outlying  district  of  the 
dty  or  even  discharged  from  the  department  on  trumped-up 
charges.  The  Chicago  department  is  now  under  dvil  service 
and  Das  been  for  ten  yean,  but  this  effective  and  simple 
method  makes  it  possible  to  beat  the  dvil-service  rales  and 
to  organize  the  force  so  that  the  required  protection  can  be 
guaranteed  to  the  interests  of  dissipation.  Inside  the  de- 
partment there  is  dther  an  astonishing  fear  of  this  system 
or  a  loyalty  to  it  that  is  simply  amazmg.  .  .  . 

There  must  be,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  faoo.ooo  a  year 
paid  over  to  the  poUoe,  for  protection  to  the  business  of  dis- 
sipation.   Just  wnere  that  money  goes  into  the  department 
is,  of  coarse,  almost  impoasibla  to  tell.     It  is  a  matter  of 
bet,  for  instance,  that  the  gambling  squad 
—eight  or  ten  men  under  the  penonal  com- 
Ulf  Prisa    "t^oi  of  the  chief  of  police — sit  and  watdi 
.< »•,.  B-ii_.  the  operations  of  "handbook"  maken  and 
ei  UM  roue*  ^^g^  [^  themsdves.     It  is  also  a  fact  that 
when  personal  information  has  been  given  to 
the  chief  of  police  concerning  a  betting-place, 
that  place  has  been  perfunctorily  raided  and  has  been  m  oper^ 
ation  again  a  half-hour  after  this  was  done.     But  it  would 
be  impossible  to  demonstrate  from  this  evidence  that  the 
present  chief  of  police  was  paid   to  protect  gambling  in 
Chicago.     It  is  true  that  criminal  saloons  and  houses  of  pros- 
titutira  have  an  undentanding  with  the  police  that  they  may 
violate  the  bw  until  some  one  protests,  and  that  then  they 
will  be  notified  by  the  police  and  kept  in  touch  with  the  situ- 
ation until  it  is  advisable  for  them  to  resume  the  practises 
which  are  objected  to.     But  who  gets  the  pay  for  this  and 
what  the  pay  is,  has  not  yet  been  aetermined  with  legal  ex- 
actitude. It  IS  worth  while,  perhaps,  a*  showing  the  (icssibili- 
ties  in  the  case,  to  recall  that  on*  ex-chief  of  police  said,  in  a 
burst  of  confidence,  that  he  bad  pat  away  $187,000  during  bis 
few  years  of  office. 

With  this  view  of  the  possibilities  of  the  police 
for  good  or  for  evil,  we  come  to  a  consideration 
of  the  facts  and  statistics  of  their  organization. 

The  origin  of  the  poUce  system  seems  to  have 
been  twofold,  military  and  judicial.  France,  as 
early  as  the  fourteenth  century,  seems  to  have 
had  a  military  police,  the  basis  of  the  French 
gendarmerie.  In  England  the  origin  _  was  char- 
acteristically judicial,  beginning  with  parish 
constables  controlled  by  the  justices  of  the 
peace.  Paris  by  1800  had  an  oi^anized  force 
of  seven  or  eight  htmdred  men.  London,  how- 
ever, is  said  to  have  had  the  first  modem  police 
force,  in  1838.  New  York,  in  1841,  had  34  con- 
stables (for  17  wards)  100  marshals,  300  night- 
watchmen,  100  wardens,  bell  ringers,  etc. 

The  following  table  gives  recent  figures: 
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In  Great  Britain  the  total  police  force  is: 
England  and  Wales  (1905),  45,303;  cost,  £4,- 
3ai-,i3a.  Scotland  (1904),  5,307;  cost,  £547.- 
531.  Ireland  has  an  armed  constabulary  of 
over  10,000  men. 

In  London  the  commission  consists  of  a  chief 

and  his  assistants,  appointed  for  life  by  the  king 

on  the  recommendation  of  the  Home 

SnreiM  Secretary.  The  Metropolitan  police 
'^  is  composed  of  16,846  of&cers  and 
men,  for  which  the  annual  appropria- 
tion is  over  $8,000,000.  There  is  also  the  police 
of  the  city  consisting  of  1,056  men. 

In  Pans  the  organization  of  the  police  is  dis- 
tinctly military,  under  a  prefect  01  police  who 
is  under  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  pre- 
fect occupies  almost  a  cabinet  position  and  re- 
signs after  a  conspicuous  failure,  as  after  the 
students'  riot  in  1892,  and  the  assassination  of 
President  Camot.  The  number  of  men  belong- 
ing to  the  municipal  police  of  Paris  is  8,000,  and 
the  total  annual  expenditure  over  $8,000,000. 
There  are  also  "indicators,"  or  spies,  usttally  re- 
formed criminals. 

In  Berlin  there  are  many  kinds  of  police,  all 
in  military  organization  under  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior.  The  force  is  divided  into  two  de- 
partments, the  day-watch  and  the  night-watch. 
The  municipal  authorities  maintain  besides  a 
force  of  night-watchmen,  whose  duty  is  chiefly 
to  protect  the  property  of  the  citizens.  The 
Berlin  force  consists  of  4,500  policemen,  and  the 
expenditure  is  $3,000,000. 

The  police  of  Vienna  is  composed  of  3,500 
officers  and  men.  In  Glasgow  there  is  a  force  of 
1,347  men.  On  the  Continent. of  Europe  the 
police  are  usually  armed  with  swords  and  re- 
volvers, and  mounted  officers  are  much  more 
numerous  than  in  the  United  States.  In  some  cit- 
ies, as  in  Paris,  the  police  commonly  carry  mus- 
kets with  fixt  bayonets  when  on  guard  duty. 

In  Russia  the  police  are  the  executive  ad- 
ministrators of  the  empire,  and  their  number 
is  unknown.  There  are  about  10,000  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Many  of  them  are  detectives,  or 
the  famous  "Third  Section."  They  are  im- 
armed,  but  carry  whistles. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  is  one  policeman  in 
Chicago  for  every  583  persons;  for  every  454  per- 
sons in  Boston;  every  451  in  Philadelphia;  every 
434  St.  Louis;  406  New  York;  every  475  in 
Vienna;  471  Berlin;  355  Paris,  and  for  every  353 
persons  in  London. 

In  Ireland,  Egypt,  India,  Australia,  the  police 
are  under  the  control  of  the  central  government. 

Concerning  the  evils  of  the  present  police  sys- 
tem in  American  cities,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  besides  the  political  and  administrative 
corruption  of  the  police  of  which  we  hear  so  much, 
there  are  other  evils  of  which  we  do  not  hear. 
Their  task  is  often  utiuous  and  the  need  of  good 
judgment  very  great.  Not  too  much  must  be 
expected.  Said  an  old  soldier  in  mitigation  of 
his  drunkenness,  "You  cannot  expect  all  the 
civic  virtues  and  temperance  included  for  $13  a 
month."  The  same,  tho  to  a  less  extent,  since 
their  pay  is  higher,  might  be  said  of 
_    •       the  police.     Many  of  them  do  dis- 

f  Bafarm  charge  their  difficult  work  with  great 
'  faithfulness   and   surprizingly   good 

judgment.  One  cannot  understand 
the  difficulties  they  meet  without  close  acquaint- 
ance, and  a  closer  acquaintance  often  shows  that 
many  of  them  are  far  wiser  than  the  public 


knows.  Yet  it  is  ecjually  true  that  many  of  them 
are  ignorant,  inefficient,  simply  bullies  in  uniform. 
They  are  often  brutal,  and  tne  terror  of  the  weak, 
rather  than  a  terror  to  evil-doers.  Mr.  H.  M. 
Boies  ("Prisoners  and  Paupers,"  chap,  xiv.)  con- 
siders what  may  be  done  for  the  improvement  of 
the  police  system.  He  argues  for  a  carefully  se- 
lected personnel,  men  of  good  health,  morals,  and 
judgment,  appointed  for  life  on  good  behavior. 
The  force  should  be  firmly  instructed,  carefully 
drilled  and  disciplined,  to  develop  unity  and  es- 
prit du  corps.  Ordinarily,  one  pohceman  to  i ,  200 
men  he  thinks  enough,  with  a  thorough  system 
of  intercommunication,  all  under  the  control  of 
one  wise  chief,  and  well  supported  by  the  public. 
Says  Mr.  Boies: 

Humanity,  philanthropy,  and  religion  must  follow  the 
policeman  on  tiis  mission  with  an  untiring  and  tncx«asing 
care,  both  for  hii  own  sake  and  the  success  of  his  effort. 
Counter  attractions  must  be  opposed  against  the  special 
allurements  to  which  he  is  exposed.  Pleasant  resorts  must 
be  provided  for  his  off-duty  hours,  where  the  better  things 
of  life  may  be  ooDtrasted  with  the  debasing  pleasures  with 
which  his  duties  make  him  familiar,  and  intellectual  and 
moral  influences  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  his  character. 
Particular  effort  mtist  be  made  to  keep  up  his  connections 
with  all  the  higher  influences  of  social  life,  with  the  educa- 
tional and  religious  enterprises  of  the  people. 

Rbfbrbncbs;  H.  H.  Boies,  Prisonars  and  Pauptrsx  J.  P. 
Altgeldt,  Fivt  QutsHoHs;  Fairlie,  Mnmcipal  Admimstration 
(190O. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  (see  also  poUtical 
economists  under  their  names):  Economics,  or 
political  economy,  has  long  been  in  such  an  un- 
settled state  that  it  seems  oest  in  undertaking  a 
statement  of  its  position,  for  the  present  purpose, 
to  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  its  specific  teach- 
ings, but,  instead,  to  direct  attention  to  certain 
aspects  of  its  historical  development  which 
reveal  its  fundamental  character  and  constitu- 
tion as  a  science.  Economics,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, is  not  of  high  report  either  with  the  general 
public  or  with  leaders  in  other  fields  of  thought, 
at  the  present  time.  The  latter,  especially 
workers  m  the  material  sciences,  are  not  infre- 
(juently  heard  to  declare  that  political  economy 
is  not  a  science  in  the  modem  meaning  of  the 
term,  and  that  it  is  discredited  by  its  adherence 
to  old-fashioned  methods  of  thought.  Such 
criticisms  are  too  serious,  particularly  when 
uttered  with  the  weight  of  authority,  to  be  taken 
lightly  by  either  the  professional  economist  or 
the  student. 

Few  thing^  stand  out  more  prominently  in  the 
history  of  nineteenth-century  thought  than  the 
change  of  attitude  which  the  material  sciences 
have  experienced.  It  is  sometimes  said  that 
modem  science  is  "realistic"  and  sets  a  greater 
store  by  facts  as  facts.  But  the  older  sciences 
were  certainly  not  indifferent  to  facts;  all  science 
deals  with  facts.  What  distinguishes  the  latter- 
day  sciences  is  not  the  insistence  on  facts,  but 
rather  the  dispassionate  habit  of  presenting  and 
construing  them.  Substantially  and  briefly,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  a  change  of  spiritual  attitude. 
For  modem  science,  the  matter-of-fact  habit  of 
mind  is  everywhere  and  always  decisive.  In- 
stead of  seeking  to  find  the  tudden  or  deeper 
(spiritual)  meaning  which  underlies  appearances, 
modem  science  is  content  to  present  things 
(phenomena)  as  causally  related,  in  some  sort  of 
a  material  sequence.  This  is  the  evolutionary 
point  of  view.  Helped  on  by  the  evolutionary 
concept  of  process  and  the  notion  of  cumulative 
causation,  a  large  part  of  the  discipline  of  the 
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material  sciences  has  been  devoted  to  purifying 
the  scientific  mind  of  the  metaphysical  animus. 

How  far  the  science  of  economics  has  adopted 
the  new  conceptions  and  the  new  methoas  is 
clearly  a  matter  of  such  vital  interest  as  properly 
to  suggest  the  course  of  the  historical  review 
to  be  undertaken  here.  Political  economy  has 
changed  its  theoretic  constitution  from  time  to 
time  in  the  course  of  its  modem  history  and  it 
will  be  profitable  to  inquire  under  the  pressure  of 
what  exigencies  or  the  stimulus  of  what  intpulses 
the  modifications  have  taken  place,  and  whether 
thev  have  been  in  the  direction  of  progress. 

For  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  theoreti- 
cal constitution  that  political  economy  has  had 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  some  of  its  eighteen th- 
centiuy  antecedents.  To  the  physiocrats  be- 
longs the  credit  of  having  attempted  the  first 
great  comprehensive  synthesis  in  economics,  and, 
though  the  structure  they  erected  was  airy  and 
fantastic,  it  served  as  a  model  for  later  genera- 
tions beyond  what  has  ordinarily  been  admitted. 
Many  a  later  thinker  is  of  closer  kin  to  them  than 
he  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge. 

Until  the  physiocrats  entered  the  field,  eco- 
nomics was  habitually  treated  as  an  art,  the  chief 
concern  of  which  was  to  formulate  maxims  of 
public  policy.     With  the  physiocrats  the  study 
takes  a  new  direction  or  what  to  all  appearances 
is  to  be  rated  as  a  new  direction.     Thev  set  out 
to  discover  the  natural  laws  of  wealth,  tho  to  the 
phjrsiocrats  natural  law  means  something  differ- 
ent from  the  empirical  generaliza- 
Fhnioorats  *'*"**  °^  later  science.     Theirs  is  a 
'^  metaphysical  conception  of  natural 

law  and  theirs  is  the  metaphysics 
of  the  order  of  nature.  Starting  from  this  as  their 
central  position,  they  work  outward  to  the  laws 
of  society.  The  natural  order  of  society  is  to 
them  a  simple  deduction  from  the  physical  order 
of  the  universe,  and  the  natural  laws  of  society 
are  simply  the  laws  of  the  physical  order  applied 
to  social  relations.  Therefore,  the  physiocrats 
address  themselves  to  a  careful  scrutiny  of  na- 
ture's processes.  As  they  conceive  the  matter, 
it  is  the  ceaseless  exchange  of  matter  and  force 
between  nature  and  society  that  makes  up  the 
natural  life  of  society.  That  exchange. is  the 
phenomenon  to  be  explained  and  the  order  of 
nature  explains  it.  The  ultimate  term  of  the 
physiocratic  formulation  of  economic  knowledge 
IS,  therefore,  the  order  of  nature.  The  habitual 
effort  to  reduce  all  things  to  terms  of  nature  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  their  thinking. 

Nature  is  invested  with  a  teleological  prof>en- 
sity,  working  for  the  physical  welfare  of  man. 
She  can,  however,  be  hindered  or  even  thwarted, 
and  has  been.  But  as  soon  as  men  cease  the 
infractions  of  her  discipline,  the  natural  course  is 
resumed.  In  the  end,  nature  always  has  her  way 
and  her  way  is  the  best  possible  way,  for  she  is  the 
interpreter  of  the  Supreme  Legislator  whose  laws 
are  intended  to  secure  the  weUare  of  man. 

Such  is  the  physiocratic  view  of  the  order  of 
nature.  Starting  with  this  conception,  they  set 
about  to  formulate  the  laws  of  wealth,  the  aim 
being  to  construe  the  economic  process  in  terms 
of  the  natural  order.  And  since  the  great  enter- 
prise in  which  nature  is  engaged  is  the  support 
and  perpetuation  of  human  life,  it  follows  that 
the  supreme  test  of  economic  reality  is  the  rela- 
tion of  anything  to  this  nutritive  function  of 
nature.     Man's  work  is  to  be  rated  as  efficient 


or  otherwise  according  as  it  helps  or  hinders 
the  consummations  of  nature's  substantial  end. 
Thus  in  the  physiocratic  analysis  the  interest 
centers  chiefly  in  production  and  their  economy 
is,  therefore,  mainly  a  theory  of  production. 
Specifically  the  test  of  productivity  of  any  activ- 
ity is  its  bearing  upon  the  fund  of  human  sus- 
tenance— ^food.  Only  such  activities  as  enlarged 
the  supply  of  food  are  accounted  productive — all 
else  is  beside  the  mark.  Nature  is  not  solicitous 
for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  man,  so  no  alleged 
spiritual  gains  coming  from  diversion  of  industry 
from  its  true  channel  can  compensate  for  the 
losses  of  nutritive  material.  From  this  principle 
follows  by  logical  necessity  the  physiocratic 
theory  of  the  net  product,  the  imf>ot  unique, 
their  classification  of  industry  and  their  predilec- 
tion for  agriculture.  The  system  is  one  of  singu- 
lar symmetry  and  nice  adjustment  of  parts. 

Their  theory  of  value  presents  itself  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  this  closely  compacted  system.  If 
value  De  conceived  to  mean  that  which  avails 
toward  some  admittedly  adequate  end,  then  for 
the  physiocrats  value  must  mean  that  which 
avails  toward  nature's  work.  Exchange  values, 
those  which  result  from  the  conventional  rating  of 
things,  manifestly  could  not  satisfy  the  physio- 
crat's sense  of  reality.  Natural  values  are  real 
values  to  be  arrived  at  through  an  appraisement 
of  things  from  the  point  of  view  of  nature's  pur- 
poses. Only  that  is  accounted  of  value  wnich 
contributes  to  the  increase  of  nutritive  force. 
Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  physiocrat's 
notion  of  wealth  or  economy  than  to  make  vendi- 
bility the  attribute  of  wealth.  That  would  have 
been  a  degradation  of  the  science  to  the  position 
of  a  "market  philosophy." 

Other  features  and  details  of  the  physiocrat's 
theory  lend  themselves  to  a  similar  construction, 
but  enough  has  been  said  to  indicate  how  the 
metaphysics  of  natural  propensity  shaped  the 
theory  and  to  justify  the  view  that  economy 
made  its  dibut  as  a  systematic  science  under  the 
patronage  of  the  eighteenth-century  metaphysics 
of  nature. 

It  gives,  however,  a  very  faulty  idea  of  the 
significance  of  the  physiocrats  to  represent  them 
as  mere  system-builders.  For  them  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  later  day  between  art  and  science 
has  no  existence.  Theirs  is  in  truth  a  utilitarian 
science — a  sort  of  economic  sociology  in  which  of 
necessity  the  is  and  the  ought  to  be  are  merged  in 
one.  Under  the  ordre  naturel  whatever  is  of 
right  ought  to  be. 

The  next  important  advance  in  economics  is 
connected  with  the  activity  of  Adam  Smith;  and 
it  is  to  be  rated  the  most  considerable  advance 
ever  accomplished  for  the  science  by  any  single 
individual.  And  his  work  is  to  be  rated  as  a 
great  achievement  whether  we  regard  the  body 
of  its  specific  teachings  or  whether  we  regard  only 
its  larger  features  as  set  forth  in  the  general 
attitude  of  the  auther.  The  painstaking  scholar- 
ship that  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  the  history 
of  economic  science  in  recent  years  has  shown 
Adam  Smith's  indebtedness  to  his  contempo- 
raries to  be  greater  than  was  once  supposed. 
Particularly  close  is  Smith's  Icmship 
Admm  Smith  "^'^^  *^^  physiocrats — so  close  that 
with  the  lapse  of  time  there  seems  to 
be  increasing  disposition  to  group 
him  with  them,  rather  than  to  set  either  them  or 
him  apart  from  the  direct  line  in  tracing  the  pedi- 
gree of  the  science.     With  both,  the  fundamental 
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constitution  is  metaphysical,  and  with  him,  as 
with  them,  the  metaphysics  is  the  metaphysics  of 
natural  propensity;  with  this  difference,  that  in 
Adam  &nith  the  metaphysics  is  toned  down 
somewhat  and  is  made  to  play  a  less  overt  part 
in  shaping  the  formulations  of  theory,  which 
is,  perhaps,  only  another  way  of  saymg,  with 
ivist  about  that  difference  that  we  would  expect 
between  a  representative  Frenchman  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  a  representative  Scotch- 
man. Indeed,  in  this  respect,  Adam  Smith  may 
be  said  to  occupy  a  transitional  position  in  the 
history  of  economic  thought,  if  the  greater  prev- 
alence of  the  matter-of-fact  habit  of  mind  may 
be  taken  legitimately,  as  broadly  describing  the 
cultural  advance  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  sources  that  fed  this  advance  in  Adam  Smith 
need  not  detain  us.  It  is  probably  to  be  set  down 
to  the  credit  of  no  single  mfluence  or  individual. 
He  simply  shared  in  the  change  of  mind  that  was 
being  operated  for  British  eighteenth-century 
thinking  by  the  slow-working  mfluences  of  the 
time,  and  that  found  their  most  definite  philo- 
sophical expression  in  the  skepticism  of  David 
Hume.  So  that  an  admirer  of  Hume  might  be 
pardoned  for  thinking  that  Hume  did  for  political 
economy  a  service  somewhat  analogous  to  what 
he  did  for  philosophy.  However,  so  far  as  he 
was  hard-headed  and  factual  he  was  a  child  of 
his  time ;  but  so  far,  again,  was  he  also  child  of  his 
time  as  he  preserved,  along  with  the  new  habit, 
the  metaphysical  bias  from  which  it  was  not 
given  his  century  to  shake  itself  free. 

The  feature  of  Adam  Smith's  thinking  that  is 
here  under  notice  as  marking  an  advance  in  the 
progress  of  the  science  may  be  viewed  in  another 
aspect.  There  has  been  not  a  little  discussion  as 
to  the  method  of  investigation  followed  by  Adam 
Smith.  Spokesmen  for  each  of  the  rival  methods 
— "induction"  and /'deduction" — have  each 
claimed  Adam  Smith  on  their  side.  But  all  that 
this  means  is  that  Adam  Smith  is  in  his  ways  of 
thinking  at  a  transition.  So  far  as  the  deductive 
method  goes  with  the  metaphysical  way  of  han- 
dling things,  the  abtmdant  use  of  it  by  Adam 
Smith  shows  the  vitality  of  the  metaphysical 
animus;  and  so  far  as  the  inductive  method  is  a 
suitable  companion  of  the  more  matter-of-fact 
habit,  Adam  Smith's  frequent  resort  to  it  points 
to  the  presence  of  a  new  item  in  the  conceptual 
equipment  of  the  science.  For  this  reason  it  is  a 
matter  of  some  di£5culty  to  define  Adam  Smith's 
true  attitude. 

Adam  Smith,  like  the  ph3rsiocrats,  is  concerned 
to  find  the'natural  laws  of  wealth,  and  his  discus- 
sion runs  almost  habitually  on  the  causal  se- 
quences of  things,  and  so  far  justifies  the  title  of 
his  book,  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations."  But  a  closer 
examination  shows  that,  in  his  handling  of  the 
phenomena  of  wealth,  he  is  not  content  to  let 
the  inquiry  stop  with  the  description  of  proxi- 
mate causes.  His  feeling  for  reality  is  not  ap- 
peased until  the  causal  material  situation  is 
resolved  or,  at  any  rate,  is  resolvable,  into  its 
ultimate  spiritual  causes ;  in  other  words,  for  him 
things  must  have  a  meaning  beyond  what  the 
n^ed  situation  yields.  His  plan,  therefore, 
like  the  physiocrats',  demands  a  scheme  that 
shall  be  competent  to  exhibit  the  significance  of 
the  economic  processes.  But,  while  this  much 
may  be  said  with  confidence,  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
say  what  that  scheme  is.  It  is  not  put  forth 
with  the  physiocrats'   naive  frankness.     Adam 


Smith  is  a  Scotchman.  SufSce  it  to  say  that  to 
the  older  notion  of  a  teleological  trend  in  the  course 
of  events,  Adam  Smith  adds  the  notion  of  a  nor- 
mal himian  nature.  The  human  propensity  to 
"truck,  barter,  and  exchange"  becomes  the 
mechanism  throup:h  which  the  "invisible  hand" 
of  nature  accomphshes  its  purposes,  and  since  men 
are  pretty  much  alike,  the  mechanism  is  well- 
nigh  faultless.  It  is,  therefore,  the  workings  of 
human  nature  as  thus  conceived  rather  than  the 
operations  of  physical  nature  that  is  the  object  of 
Adam  Smith  s  analysis.  His  system,  like  the 
physiocrats',  is  mainly  a-  theory  of  production, 
out  man,  not  nature,  is  conceived  to  oe  the  cen- 
tral agent  of  the  process.  His  system  has,  there- 
fore, been  properly  called  the  industrial  system, 
for  human  mdustry-labor  is  its  efficient  principle, 
the  term  in  which  economic  knowledge  is  formu- 
lated. Tho  he  looks  in  much  the  same  direction, 
his  outlook  is  broader  than  the  physiocrats'. 
Everything  is  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
production;  all  the  economic  processes  are  con- 
strued as  aspects  of  the  productive  process,  but 
the  notion  of  production  is  widened  so  as  to  in- 
clude every  variety  of  industry,  not  alone  that 
which  helps  the  nutritive  work  of  nature.  So 
"natural'  value  belongs  to  whatever  embodies 
labor;  labor  is  the  cause  of  value — ^the  "real 
price"  of  things. 

But  while  Adam  Smith's  notion  of  the  natural 
course  is  appreciably  nearer  the  truth,  as  the  or- 
dinary layman  sees  it,  than  was  the  physiocrats', 
it  is  very  far  from  professing  to  oe  identical 
with  the  actual  course.  Thus  natural  values  are 
not  the  values  causally  determined  by  the 
"higgling  of  the  market."  But,  for  all  that,  they 
are  the  real,"  the  "necessary"  values,  and  the 
market  values  are  the  nominaj  values,  the  "acci- 
dents," tho  a  cynic  might  be  pardoned  for  re- 
fusing to  see  wherein  they  were  "necessary"  ex- 
cept to  establish  the  logical  congruence  of 
economic  theory  with  its  postulate.  Of  course, 
the  gap  between  nature  and  the  market  is 
bridged,  in  thought  at  least,  by  the  workings  of 
self-interest.  Where  competition  is  the  regu- 
lator of  values  a  reasonable  correspondence  is 
held  to  ensue  between  the  "real"  and  the 
"nominal  prices"  of  things,  and  thus  is  vindi- 
cated the  economist's  claim  that  natiu«  does  all 
things  well,  and  that,  as  she  does  them  well,  the 
logical  is  the  "natural." 

Quite  as  characteristic  of  Adam  Smith's  at- 
titude is  his  treatment  of  distribution,  and  it  is 
almost  equally  characteristic,  it  may  be  added, 
of  the  attitude  of  many  later  economists  toward 
the  same  problem.  The  shares  in  distribution 
are  to  be  accounted  for.  How  is  it  done? 
Briefly  stated,  by  construing  them  in  terms  of 
the  "necessary"  equivalence  of  effort  and  effect 
in  production.  Nature  does  not  waste.  There- 
fore, when  the  natural  course  of  things  runs  off 
smoothly,  that  is  to  say,  when  competition  does 
its  part,  effect  must  be  proportioned  to  effort,  and 
vice  versa,  and  thus  the  quantitative  equivalence 
between  work  and  pay  is  neatly  established. 
Man  bestirs  himself  to  secure  a  gain  with  no  in- 
tention of  assisting  the  productive  processes  of 
nature.  But,  for  all  that,  the  bargains  that  he 
drives  betray  him  into  an  alliance  with  nature, 
and  therewith  is  he  led  by  the  "invisible  hand" 
fo  do  his  part  in  production  and  the  service  of 
society.  'The  resulting  shares  in  distribution  are 
natural.  But,  here  again,  it  must  not  be  sup- 
posed that  the  natural  and  the  actual  correspond 
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in  Adam  Smith — least  of  all  in  that  state  of 
actual  society  which  follows  "the  appropriation 
of  land  and  the  accumulation  of  stock."  Never- 
theless, the  distribution  in  question  is  "natural," 
because  it  falls  in  with  the  author's  preconception 
of  the  orderly  course  of  industry. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  the  term  "natural,"  as 
employed  by  Adam  Smith,  implies  the  same  un- 
mitigated approval  as  with  the  physiocrats,  the 
answer  must  be  "  no . "  In  general ,  the  ' '  natural ' ' 
means  "what  ought  to  be,  or  "what  is  intended 
by  a  benevolent  providence."  But  some  telling 
passages  might  be  quoted  to  show  that  Adam 
Smith's  enthusiasm  tor  the  "natural"  is  consid- 
erably tempered  by  his  noting  the  action  of  other 
plain,  homely,  matter-of-fact  causes,  even  under 
the  "system  of  natural  liberty."  The  case  of  the 
landlord  is  one.-  His  "rent  costs  him  neither 
labor  nor  care."  So  again  "the  interests  of  the 
dealers  in  a  particular  branch  of  trade  or  manu- 
factures is  always  in  some  respects  different  from 
and  even  opposite  to  that  of  the  public."  The 
persistence  of  these  and  similar  cases  were 
troublesome  items  in  Adam  Smith's  system. 
They  must  have  offended  his  nice  metaphysical 
sense  of  reality.  But  it  is  greatly  to  his  credit 
that  he  did  not  attempt  to  ignore  them  and  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  symmetry  to  truth.  That 
would  have  offended  his  dispassionate  practical 

t'udgment  still  more.  He  is  willing  to  let  these 
>lemishes  stand  as  exceptions  to  the  beneficent 
trend  of  things.  And  in  this  respect  he  is  better 
than  some  of  his  followers. 

But  yet,  looking  backward,  the  metaphysical 
animus  in  Smith  is  strong.  The  notion  of  a 
natural  economic  order  guided  his  thinking  as  it 
had  done  the  physiocrats  .  But  his  natural  order 
was  the  result  of  the  free  and  spontaneous  action 
of  individual  interest,  acting,  of  course,  under  the 
constraint  of  providence.  'This  idea  of  efficient 
self-interest  was  his  specific  innovation  and  his 
legacy  to  his  followers.  They  seized  upon  it, 
and,  informing  and  strengthening  it  with  a  fiew 
philosophy  of  the  human  mind,  made  it  the  basis 
of  the  classical  system. 

With  the  turning  of  the  century,  the  consti- 
tution of  economics  experiences  a  substantial 
change,  adding  to  its  premises  and  shifting  its 
attitude,  but  not  in  any  such  thoroughgoing 
way^  as  to  divest  it  of  its  metaphysical  character. 
It  IS  still  a  science  dependent  on  the  apparatus  of 
preconceptions  and  postulates. 

The  leading  figures  in  economics  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century  are  Malthus  and  Ricardo,  and 
they,  with  Adam  Smith,  are  usually  represented 
as  the  great  triumvirate  that  gave  to 
jjjj         English  political  economy  the  char- 
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But  it  seems  doubtful  if  either  Mal- 


thus or  Ricardo  has  exerted  a  greater 
influence  than  the  great  utilitarian 
who  was  the  tone-giving  influence  in  nearly  every 
department  of  English  thought  for  at  least  one 
half  of  the  century.  To  the  influence  of  Ben- 
tham's  teaching  the  science  owes  that  peculiar 
constitution  which  has  given  rise  to  its  charac- 
terization as  "the  mechanics  of  natural  liberty." 
To  that  same  influence  seems  due  the  shifting  of 
the  center  of  interest  from  the  analysis  of  produc- 
tion to  the  theory  of  value.  And  to  his  teaching 
in  particular  we  owe  the  creation  of  that  bond- 
man of  the  science,  the  economic  man.  To  him 
also  is  due  the  rapid  rise  to  ascendency  of  the 
abstract  deductive  method.     No  doubt,  other 


influences  also  contributed  to  these  changes.  The 
incorporation  of  the  law  of  diminishing  returns 
and  the  principle  of  population  into  the  premises 
of  the  science  are  to  be  especially  noted.  As 
limiting  conditions  of  the  environment  within 
which  the  economic  action  of  man  was  noted, 
they,  also,  served  to  add  emphasis  to  questions 
of  value  and  distribution  and  besides  imported  a 
strain  of  pessimism  into  economic  thinking.  But 
no  other  influence  was  paramount  to  the  inifluence 
of  the  new  habits  of  tnotight,  the  foundations  of 
which  were  so  convincingly  set  forth  in  Bentham's 
"Principles."  That  influence  was  deep  and  per- 
vasive. It  was  during  the  reign  of  Benthamite 
utilitarianism  that  English  political  economy 
achieved  its  greatest  triumph  and  worked  its  way 
to  an  authoritative  position  in  Great  Britain  as 
a  foundation  for  public  policy.  How  intimately 
associated  in  the  public  mind  were  utilitarianism 
and  poUtical  economy  is  seen  in  Carlyle's  writings 
where  the  monster  "Utilitaria"  and  the  "Dismal 
Science"  are  lepresented  as  different  faces  of  the 
same  vicious  error. 

The  specific  innovation  that  utilitarianism  ac- 
complished for  political  economy  was  the  substi- 
tution of  utility  for  providential  design  as  the 
basis  of  theoretical  formulations.  Bentham  gave 
to  that  metaphysics  of  human  nature  which  had 
already  emerged  in  Adam  Smith,  a  matchless 
statement,  an  impregnable  setting.  It  became 
for  political  economy  a  first  principle.  Adam 
Smith  had  shown  how  the  actions  of  individual 
men,  each  seeking  his  own  gain,  inevitably  pro- 
moted the  public  interest.  But  Adam  Smith  was 
no  utilitarian.  It  was  to  only  one  class  of  actions 
that  he  assigned  self-interest,  and  even  there  self- 
interest  was  but  a  wheel  in  the  mechanism 
through  which  nature  sought  her  ends.  With 
the  school  of  Bentham,  however,  "there  is  no 
true  interest  but  individual  interest,"  not  only  in 
the  region  of  business  but  throughout  the  whole 
of  life.  Self-interast  is,  therefore,  not  a  method 
of  nature:  it  is  nature. 

To  Adam  Smith's  followers,  the  "Wealth  of 
Nations"  was  a  sacred  text.  But  like  other 
sacred  books,  it  needed  interpretation.  At  the 
opening  of  the  century  the  succession  to  Smith 
was  in  question.  Malthus  and  Ricardo  were  as- 
pirants for  the  leadership.  Of  the  two,  Malthus 
stands  much  nearer  Smith  in  his  philosophical 
preconceptions  than  does  Ric&rdo.  Like  Smith, 
he  imputes  a  purpose  and  constraining  guidance 
to  nature.  But  the  victory  went  to  Ricardo.  He 
is  a  la3mian  in  philosophy,  coming  by  his  pre- 
conceptions tacitly,  like  many  a  later  economist, 
through  a  simple  process  of  absorption.  That  is, 
perhaps,  what  makes  him  so  significant  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  change  in  the  point  of  approach 
that  was  taking  place  in  the  science.  Ricardian- 
ism  is  Benthamite  utilitarianism  turned  economic. 
It  was  given  to  Bentham  to  formulate  the  new 
articles  of  faith,  to  Ricardo,  to  use  them. 

In  the  hands  of  Ricardo  and  the  disciples  of 
Bentham,  economics  ceases  to  be  a  theory  of  the 
natural  order  and  becomes,  what  was  already 
foreshadowed  in  Adam  Smith,  a  theory  of  the 
workings  of  human  nature,  but  of  human  nature 
construed  in  hedonistic  terms.  Human  nature 
is  regarded  as  a  competent  mechanism  for  trans- 
f omung  the  effects  wrought  upon  it  by  the  environ- 
ment into  an  equivalent  amount  of  conduct. 
Human  action  is  viewed  as  inert,  mechanical  reac- 
tion, the  effect  in  conduct  being  always  quanti- 
tatively proportionate  to  the  cause.     This  being 
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the  general  position  of  hedonism,  the  particular 
ofiBce  of  each  of  the  sciences  living  under  its  dis- 
pensation was  to  show  in  detail,  in  its  appro- 
priate department  of  activity,  how  this  reaction 
takes  place.  And  since  the  process  through 
which  the  human  agent  translates  the  adequate 
cause  into  its  appropriate  effects  is  obviously  a 
.valuation  process,  economics  ceases  to  be  pri- 
marily a  theory  of  production  and  becomes  a 
theory  of  valuation.  Its  principal  problem  is  not 
to  discover  the  causes  ot  the  productiveness  of 
industry,  but,  as  Ricardo  puts  it,  to  "determine 
the  laws  which  regulate  distribution."  Value 
ceases  to  be  regarded  from  the  side  of  production 
and  production  becomes  a  category  of  value,  and 
political  economy  takes  a  long  step  toward  at- 
taining, in  appearance  at  least,  what  Professor 
Marshall  three  quarters  of  a  century  later  de- 
scribes as  its  proper  goal — a  theory  of  the  equili- 
bration of  economic  forces.  In  keeping  with  this 
change  of  base,  value  is  no  longer  conceived  as 
that  which  avails  toward  production,  but  as  that 
which  avails  toward  exchange.  Labor  falls 
from  being  the  cause  of  value  to  being  merely  its 
measure.  Value  being  taken  as  the  earmark  of 
wealth,  the  Ricardian  economics  becomes  a 
theory  of  acquisition,  attention  being  given  to  the 
money-making  propensities  rather  than  to  pro- 
ductive activity.  The  distinction  between  in- 
dustry and  business,  between  the  making  of 
things  and  the  making  of  money,  is  obscured  and 
neglected.  Archbishop  Whately  designated  the 
essential  interest  of  the  utilitarian  economics 
when  he  proposed  the  name  "catallactics" — the 
science  of  exchange.  However  considerable  the 
changes  thus  wrought  in  the  theoretical  structure 
of  the  science,  the  adoption  of  the  utilitarian  con- 
ception did  not  destroy  or  seriously  damage  the 
belief  in  a  meliorative  trend  in  events.  The  facts 
of  diminishing  productiveness  and  the  law  of 
population  made  it  far  from  easy  for  the  Ricar- 
dians  to  contemplate  the  "natural  advance  of 
society"  with  the  unmixed  satisfaction  of  the 
physiocrats  and  Adam  Smith.  But  utilitarian- 
ism with  its  "greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber" and  "everyone  to  count  as  one,"  saved  the 
day  for  the  system  of  natural  liberty.  Since 
society  is  the  sum  of  its  individual  men,  and  the 
collective  interest  is  the  sum  total  of  individual 
interests,  it  follows  for  utilitarian  economics  that 
each  individual  in  pursuing  his  own  private  in- 
terest is  also  furthering  the  social  good  in  the 
most  effective  fashion.  And  consequently  the 
natural  laws  of  the  science  under  its  utilitarian 
organisation,  tho  they  have  lost  something  of 
their  former  coloring  and  unimpeachable  au- 
thority, are  still  uttered  in  a  sense  that  usually 
applies  approval  even  tho  in  a  greater  degree  than 
before  they  are  exprest  in  the  conventional  lan- 
guage of  science.  Competition  makes  for  the 
happiness  of  the  greatest  number.  Therefore, 
the  natural  laws  of  pohtical  economy,  which  are 
the  laws  of  competition,  carry  with  them  the 
su^estions  of  precepts. 

So  long  as  utilitarianism  maintained  its  posi- 
tion unimpaired,  economic  science  had  a  clear 
and  easy  course  to  follow — that  is,  imtil  about 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During 
that  time,  it  advanced  to  a  commanding  position 
among  the  social  sciences  because  it  was,  of  all  of 
them,  the  most  competent  to  turn  the  utilitarian 
expedient  to  effective  account  in  explaining  the 
motions  of  men  and  society.  Its  deliverances, 
tho  frequently  uttered  in  a  spirit  of  dogmatism, 


were  accepted  almost  unquestioned.  Its  stand- 
ing with  the  public  had  never  been  better.  There 
were  differences  among  the  Ricardians  on 
questions  of  theoretical  detail,  but  nothing 
touching  the  spiritual  stability  of  the  system  they 
had  devised.  New  departures  in  economics  were 
taken  or  proposed  by  Sismondi  in  France,  List  in 
Germany,  and  Richard  Jones  in  England.  But 
highly  valued  as  the  work  of  these  innovators 
hu  tieen  by  later  economists,  it  made  little  im- 
pression upon  the  development  of  the  science  at 
the  time.  The  authority  of  the  classical  political 
economy  was  not  impeached  and  could  not  be  im- 
peached by  any  such  attack.  The  time  had  not 
yet  come.  So  long  as  utilitarianism  was  in  the 
ascendent,  the  public  credentials  of  political 
economy  must  needs  be  the  best.  But  let  the 
supremacy  of  utilitarianism  once  be  threatened 
and  troubles  must  begin  for  economics.  The  old 
constitution  would  no  longer  avail ;  a  change  must 
follow. 

That  change  began  about  the  middle  of  the 
century  and,  strangely  enough,  was  associated 
with  the  intellectual  enterprise  of  one  who  fre- 
quently has  been  represented  as  having  given  to 
pohtical  economy  its  most  telling  exposition  from 
a  clarified   Ricardian  standpoint — so  much  so, 
that  the  English  economics  of  this  middle  period 
has    sometimes    been    called    the    Ricardo-Mill 
political  economy.     But  seen  in  the 
T.I..  ■»«.•*  fuller  and  truer  perspective  of  time, 
joABKaan  jjyj,^  ..pojjti^^i  Economy"  is  read 

to  very  little  advantage,  and  his 
position  is  very  badly  understood, 
when  he  is  represented  as  mereljr  the  "Secretaire 
de  la  Reaction"  keeping  to  his  task  with  the 
"piety  of  a  disciple."  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  Mill  was  at  a  transition  in  British  thinking 
in  a  sense  which  neither  he  nor  his  following 
appreciated.  In  his  hands  political  economy 
was  shifting  its  ground  insensibly,  perhaps, 
but  nevertheless  unmistakably.  Mill  may  have 
echoed  the  laws  and  phrases  of  the  earUer  genera- 
tion of  thinkers,  but  he  was  informing  them  with 
a  new  spirit  which  reflects  the  presence  of  the  new 
influences  that  were  effecting  the  thinking  of  his 
day.  This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt  an  enu- 
meration of  these  influences.  They  were  several 
and  diverse.  It  will  answer  the  purpose  to  men- 
tion a  single  one  connected  with  the  dechne  of 
utilitarianism  and  its  psychological  counterpart. 
For  this  decUne  imparted  a  considerable  change 
in  the  outlook  and  status  of  economic  science. 
The  change  in  question  is  already  foreshadowed 
in  Mill's  Logic"  (1843),  where  the  older  view 
that  individual  conduct  and  character  are  but  the 
mechanical  product  of  the  molding  circumstances 
of  the  environment  is  qualified  so  far  as  to  allow 
to  the  individual  himself  an  influence  and  respon- 
sibility in  shaping  those  circumstances.  That  is 
to  say,  a  teleological  trend  is  coming  to  be 
claimed  for  individual  conduct  where  formerly 
such  a  trend  was  looked  for  and  found  only  in  the 
sequence  of  events  in  nature.  In  other 'words, 
the  human  nature,  into  the  workings  of  which  the 
economist  inquired,  is  being  differently  construed 
under  the  guidance  of  a  changed  psychology. 
The  psychology  that  wais  making  its  way  in  Mill's 
time  was  moving  away  from  the  older  associa- 
tionist  standpoint  and  approaching  the  position 
of  modem  functional  psychology.  Centering  its 
interest  in  the  process  of  attention,  it  teaches  that 
cognition  or  perception  as  the  attentive  process 
always  implied  the  presence  of  a  purpose  or  in-. 
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terest  that  elicits  and  g^des  the  attention.  That 
attention  is  essentially  the  process  of  examining 
a  situation  with  the  view  to  discovering  what 
objects  and  conditions  it  contains  that  may  be 
made  use  of  for  a  given  intended  purpose.  Hu- 
man conduct,  as  viewed  from  this  standpoint, 
ceases  to  be  merely  uniform,  quantitative,  inert 
reaction  to  adequate  forces,  and  conies  to  be  re- 
garded as  quaUtative,  purposive  response  to 
stimuli.  The  ethical  counterpart  of  this  re- 
vamped hedonism,  the  utilitarianism  of  Mill, 
correspondingly  recognizes  in  the  motivation  of 
human  conduct  differences  in  kind  as  well  as 
amounts  of  pleasures,  and  imputes  to  the  select- 
ive agent  in  conduct  a  continuity  of  purpose 
that  gives  a  spiritual  stability  to  the  life  process. 
And  herewith  there  begrins  to  fall  away  from 
political  economy  that  ancient  article  of  faith 
which  had  seen  in  nature,  and  nature  alone,  that 
consummate,  beneficent  trend  which  enabled  the 
economist  to  go  to  his  work  with  conviction  in  his 
heart  and  confidence  on  his  lips. 

It  is  out  of  the  question  here  to  pursue  the 
modifications  wrought  by  Mill  and  his  following 
in  the  received  version  of  economic  doctrine  as  a 
result  of  the  change  in  their  spiritual  attitude. 
To  one  of  these,  though  it  is  far  from  being  the 
most  significant.  Mill  himself  calls  special  atten- 
tion, ft  is  the  distinction  he  draws  between  the 
laws  of  the  production  of  wealth  and  the  laws  of 
its  distribution.  The  first  are  "real  laws  of  na- 
ture dependent  upon  the  properties  of  objects" 
and  cannot  be  modified;  but  the  second  are  only 
the  "necessary  consequences  of  particular  social 
arrangements,"  and  are  "liable  to  be  much 
altered  by  the  progress  of  social  improvement." 
And  any  attentive  reader  of  Mill  will  recall  many 
instances  in  which  the  outcome  in  the  economic 
situation  is  represented  as  controlled  or  modified 
by  other  forces  than  mere  pecuniary  interest. 
The  economic  situation  is  far  from  frictionless. 
The  many  circumstances  that  Mill  finds  impeding 
the  indiscriminate  play  of  human  competition,  as, 
for  example,  in  his  discussion  of  the  cause  of  dif- 
ferences of  value  or  differences  of  wages,  are  cases 
in  point.  The  "counteracting  forces"  as  well  as 
the  ' '  controlling  principles  "  are  noticed.  It  is  the 
"negligible  factors"  that  mar  the  symmetry  and 
glow  of  his  exposition.  For  similar  reasons  the 
unmitigated  results  of  gain-seeking  traffic  are  not 
necessarily  to  be  construed  as  good,  and  compe- 
tition loses  something  of  its  former  virtue  as  the 
natural  scheme  of  social  salvation.  There  is  a 
visible  shrinkage  of  the  teleological  content  of  the 
laws  of  political  economy.  They  imply  less  of 
approval  than  formerly,  of  the  competitive  proc- 
ess of  which  they  are  presumed  to  offer  the  ex- 
planation. They  are  still  natural  laws  but  with 
more  of  the  limitations  of  later-day  science— em- 
pirical generalizations,  statements  of  impersonal 
uniformities,  of  coexistence  and  of  sequence. 
Moreover,  they  are  abstract  laws  built  on  assump- 
tions and  of  hypothetical  validity  only.  They 
are  not  entitled  to  exercise,  therefore,  a  nar- 
rowly constraining  influence  on  the  economist 
who  undertakes  to  apply  them.  Hence,  Mill 
does  not  hesitate,  in  applying  the  principles  of 
political  economy  to  social  philosophy,  to  pro- 
pose some  very  substantial  departures  from  what 
so  many  of  his  predecessors  had  been  disposed  to 
rep;ard  as  a  sovereign,  natural  principle  of  the 
science — the  principle  of  laissez-fatre.  For  Mill 
the  "admitted  functions  of  government  era- 
brace  a  much  wider  field  than  can  easily  be  in- 


cluded within  the  ring-fence  of  any  restrictive 
definition;  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  any 
ground  of  justification  common  to  them  all,  ex- 
cept the  comprehensive  one  of  general  expedi- 
ency." Liberty  and  property  cease  to  be 
"natural  rights"  and  are  treated  as  human  con- 
trivances to  be  tried  on  their  merits.  To  the 
emancipated  mind  of  Mill's  day,  Bastiat's  "Har- 
monies '  was  an  anachronism,  a  voice  from  the 
past.  Caimes's  impatient  declaration  that  polit- 
ical economy  has  nothing  to  do  with  laissez- 
faire,  shows  how  changed  was  the  animus  of  the 
science. 

Clearly,  then,  the  forces  of  disintegration  were 
at  work  in  political  economy  and  the  constitution 
of  the  science  as  it  left  Mill's  hands  was  a  differ- 
ent thing  from  what  it  had  been  in  the  confident 
days  of  his  father.  When  Caimes  some  years 
later  undertook  to  rest  on  the  prestige  of  political 
economy  by  a  guarded  restatement  of  its  leading 
principles  and  explanation  of  it^  character  and 
methods,  he  believed  himself,  no  doubt,  to  be 
walking  in  the  footsteps  of  the  masters.  But  the 
net  result  of  his  effort  was  to  show  how  far  politi- 
cal economy  had  drifted  from  its  traditional 
position.  The  unpretentious  character  that 
Caimes  assigns  to  economic  laws  was 
Qgi—ta  ^*"'  '"5™  expressing  the  ambition  of 
the  masters.  The  fact  is  that  Caimes, 
in  attempting  to  give  to  political 
economy  an  irreproachable  character,  was  simply 
sterilizing  it.  He  set  out  to  do  for  political 
economy  what  was  being  done  in  the  natural 
sciences.  In  the  overhauling  the  physical  sci- 
ences were  experiencing  in  Caimes's  day,  an 
attempt  was  being  made  to  read  metaphysics  out 
of  them,  and  the  physical  sciences  were  in  this 
respect  serving  as  an  example  to  the  social 
sciences.  Whatever  success  the  effort  to  relieve 
science  of  the  metaphysical  taint  may  have  had 
in  the  field  of  the  former,  the  results  of  the  in- 
novation in  political  economy  are  not  to  be  ac- 
counted as  highlv  effective.  Under  Caimes's 
dispensation  political  economy  became  not  so 
much  less  metaphysical  as  less  vitally  metaphys- 
ical. The  virile  and  imposing  metaphjrsics  of 
natural  liberty  simply  gave  way  to  an  impersonal 
and  spiritless  conception  of  normality,  and  politi- 
cal economy  becomes  what  it  has  remained  for 
many  of  Caimes's  followers,  a  perfect,  hypo- 
thetical science — formulations  of  theory  in  terms 
of  tendencies — a  body  of  ultimate  principles. 
For  the  average  reader,  Caimes  took  the  discus- 
sion of  economics  out  of  the  older  region  of  reality 
into  an  atmosphere  so  tenuous  that  it  could  not 
preserve  the  aspect  of  vital  interest.  It  was  a 
metaphysical  science  without  a  message.  It  was 
neither  stimulating  philosophy  nor  good  observa- 
tion. Is  it  then  surprizing  that  Caimes  should 
have  complained  that  political  economy  had 
"  ceased  to  be  a  subject  of  fruitful  speculation 
with  the  educated  public  "  or  that  Bagehot  should 
have  found  that  "it  lies  rather  dead  in  the  public 
mind"  and  that  "it  no  longer  matohes  with  the 
most  living  ideas  of  people  '? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  all  this  is 
said  with  no  thought  of  disparaging  the  services  of 
Caimes's  school  to  economic  science.  His  is  de- 
servedly an  honored  position  in  the  history  of  the 
science,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the  phase  that  it 
has  seemed  fit  to  connect  with  his  name  was  an 
unavoidable  phase  in  the  development  of  the 
science.  Indeed,  there  is  good  reason  for  think- 
ing that  it  was.     Economics  was  threatening  to 
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become  a  closed  circle  and  to  come  to  a  full  stop. 
Such  a  condition  could  not,  however,  long  endure 
in  a  subject  of  such  vital  concern.  A  reaction  in 
some  form  was  inevitable.  What  is  matter  for 
surprize  in  reviewing  the  history  of  the  past  fifty 
years,  is  that  the  reaction,  in  a  form  competent  to 
deliver  the  science  and  give  it  a  modem  constitu- 
tion, should  have  been  so  long  in  coming.  Ear- 
nest efforts  to  regenerate  economics  and  to  recover 
for  it  something  of  its  lost  prestige  have  surely  not 
been  wanting.  But  the  record,  if  the  truth  is 
told,  is  not  one  of  big  achievement  or  even  of 
measurable  progress  when  we  consider  the  star- 
tling advances  that  have  been  taking  place  in 
other  fields. 

Looking  first  at  the  work  of  the  economists  of 
the  last  generation,  mainly  English  and  Ameri- 
can, who  have  set  themselves  the  special  task  of 
formulating  economic  theory,  it  will  hold  true, 
with  some  exception,  that  their  work  has  been 
mainly  work  of  repair  and  extension,  rather  than 
of  fresh  construction.  They  are  the  legitimate 
heirs  of  €he  classical  tradition — the  classical 
school  of  to-day.  Magnify  as  we  will  the  differ- 
ences that  separate  these  later  theorists  from  their 
classical  predecessors,  the  differences  are  differ- 
ences of  theoretic  detail  and  em- 
^^^  phasis  rather  than  differences  in 
^^^^  point  of  approach  or  method  of  at- 
tack. The  problems  they  handle  are 
the  old  ones  and  they  handle  them 
after  much  the  old  fashion,  tho,  be  it 
said,  with  some  change  in  the  phrasing  of  their 
conclusions.  Utility  may  take  the  place  of  cost 
and  productivity  of  sacrifice ;  a  single  law  of  dis- 
tribution may  do  the  work  that  once  required 
three ;  but  we  still  have  the  problems  of  the  Ri- 
cardian  economics  and  the  apparatus  for  handling 
them  shows  little  change.  It  is  still  deductive 
economics  of  the  old  type,  seeking  by  a  skilful 
manipulation  of  definitions  to  explam  the  normal 
case.  A  perfectly  balanced  system  in  which 
ever3rthing  is  reduced  to  order  and  symmetry  and 
congruence  with  itself,  that  is  accepted  as  the  test 
of  truth.  Such,  for  example,  is  l4t>fessor  Clark's 
"Distribution,"  a  consununate  achievement  in 
the  art  of  si^tem-making.  And  tho  the  phrase 
"system-making"  cannot  be  applied  to  Marshall's 
"  Principles  "  without  qualification,  it  is  largely 
because  the  amplitude  of  accessories,  with  which 
he  invests  his  treatment,  divides  our  interest  with 
the  system.  Every  competent  reader  of  this  mon- 
umental work  knows  how  much  more  it  contains 
than  a  system.  But  tho  Professor  Marshall's  prac- 
tise is  more  liberal  than  his  precept,  he  has  made 
it  clear  on  more  than  one  occasion  that  the  ideal 
he  cherishes  for  econQmics  is  to  place  it  on  a  firm 
fotindation  as  a  systematic  science,  seeking  to 
establish  a  body  of  general  principles — an  or^a- 
non,  as  he  has  called  it — by  those  methods  which 
the  natural  sciences  of  an  earlier  generation  have 
made  familiar.  He  aspires  to  make  economics  a 
perfect,  quantitative  science  and  would,  there- 
fore, keep  value  in  its  traditional  position  as  the 
central  problem  of  the  science,  to  which  and  from 
which  all  else  leads.  The  play  of  human  motives 
working  their  way  to  a  position  of  equilibrium, 
that  is  the  thing  to  be  explained.  Recourse  is 
therefore  taken  to  the  analo^es  of  physics  rather 
than  biology  and  so  the  science  remains  a  me- 
chanics of  human  action — a  study  of  balance 
rather  than  of  growth — a  theory  of  action,  no 
doubt,  but  one  in  which  the  interest  centers  in  the 
conditions  that  limit  the  play  rather  than  in  the 


factors  that  vary  it.  No  doubt  neither  Professor 
Marshall  nor  his  colleagues  are  indifferent  to  those 
considerations  which  the  biological  and  anthro- 
pological sciences  of  our  day  are  pressing  upon  the 
attention  of  the  learned  world.  There  are  too 
many  evidences  in  the  writings  of  Professor  Mar- 
shall, at  least,  of  a  sincere  and  solicitous  regard 
for  the  view-points  of  these  sciences,  to  chaige 
such  neglect.  He  is  read  to  poor  purpose  if  it  is 
not  discovered  how  the  notions  of  continuity  and 
development  in  the  movement  of  things  have  tem- 
pered and  broadened  his  attitude.  They  are  the 
watchwords  of  his  preface.  But  for  all  that, 
when  the  analysis  is  once  under  way,  it  is  not  the 
notion  of  development  but  rather  that  of  sta- 
bility that  shapes  the  discussion. 

The  legitimacy  of  systematic  science  is  clearly 
not  to  be  imputed.  'Science  it  certainly  is.  Tm 
history  of  scientific  endeavors  in  other  fields  shows 
that  such  work  has,  at  one  time  or  another,  en- 
grossed a  considerable  share  of  the  leading  minds; 
but  the  later  history  of  many  of  these  same 
sciences  shows  a  diminishing  conviction  of  its 
usefulness.  And  those  that  have  been  most  suc- 
cessful in  detaching  themselves  from  the  disci- 
pline of  philosophy  have  given  it  up  as  an  un- 
profitable enterprise  and  have  taken  to  other  and 
less  pretentious  methods.  Systematic  science 
must  lose  caste,  because  its  tentative  conclusions 
fail  to  satisfy  that  desire  for  concrete  knowledge 
of  things  that  it  seems  to  be  the  appointed  mission 
of  science  in  our  day  to  provide. 

If  this  version  of  the  matter  be  sound,  it  cannot 
but  be  a  cause  for  serious  misgiving  that  so  much 
of  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  economists  of  the 
present  day  that  is  being  devoted  to  theory  should 
have  taken  such  a  lead.  It  lends  substance  to 
the  criticism  sometimes  leveled  against  econo- 
mists bv  the  adepts  of  other  sciences  that  it  is  be- 
hind the  times  in  its  adherence  to  outworn 
methods  in  handling  its  subject-matter.  There 
seems  to  be  room,  if  indeed  there  is  not  great 
need,  for  work  of  a  different  type  from  that 
which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  neo- 
classical school.     Progress  demands  it. 

And  much  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  diver- 
sion created  by  the  Austnans.  However  much 
they  may  have  done  to  advance  the  discussion 
of  a  particular  detail  of  economic  theory,  albeit 
an  important  one,  their  achievement  is  not  to  be 
rated  as  a  serious  innovation  for  the  science  as 
a  whole.  Indeed,  the  ready  assimilation  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Austrians  into  the  body  of  the 
classical  economics  shows  how  near  they  were  in 
temperament  and  standpoint  to  the  school  they 
set  out  to  supplant.  The  movement  has  ap- 
parently spent  Its  force  and  the  science  goes  on 
Its  accustomed  way. 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  historical  movement  ? 
To  it  is  usually  accorded  the  place  of  chief  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  the  reaction.     It  made 
Its  appearance  about  the  middle  of  the  century 
with  the  intention  of  saving  political 

wj^^j^   economy  from  its  unprofitable  career. 

^2?fJ^  The  movement  has  been  variously 
known  as  the  inductive,  historical,  or 
German  school.  It  was  in  fact  all 
three;  historical  and  inductive  in  its  professed 
method,  but  German  in  its  essential  spirit.  The 
rise  of  this  school  is  not  a  self-explanatory 
phenomenon,  but  it  is  not  enveloped  in  much 
mjrstery.  Just  as  the  classical  political  economy 
was  shaped  by  English  utilitarianism,  so  tfaie 
German  historical  economics  was  an  outgrowth  of 
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German  philosophy.  In  each  case  economics 
was  building  on  the  current  metaphysics  of  the 
home  country.  Each  was  a  distinctive  national 
product,  and  the  historical  movement,  tho  it  has 
won  adherents  in  other  countries,  has  preserved 
up  till  to-day  a  peculiarly  German  character. 
Roscher  started  the  movement.  Reacting  from 
the  excessive  a  priorism  of  English  political 
economy,  stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  new 
historical  jurisprudence,  and  inspired  by  the 
Hegelian  notion  of  development,  he  set  out  to 
reorganize  economics  on  a  broader  basis.  The 
movement  that  he  inaugurated  soon  found  ad- 
herents. Bruno  Hildebrant  followed  in  1848 
with  his  "National  Okonomie  der  Gegenwart 
und  Zukunft,"  and  Karl  Knies  in  1853  with  his 
epoch-making  "Die  Politische  Okonomie  vom 
Standpunkte  der  geschichtlichen  Methode." 
Taken  together  these  works  define  the  fundamen- 
tal articles  of  the  constitution  of  the  new  his- 
torical economics.  They  were  its  confession  of 
faith.  Knies  emphasized  the  idea  of  the  parallel 
development  of  economic  ideas  and  economic  in- 
stitutions— the  idea  of  historical  relativity.  But 
Roscher  was  more  ambitious ;  he  aspired  to  make 
of  economics  a  "philosophy  of  economic  history" 
whose  special  function  should  be  to  discover  the 
laws  of  cultural  development  in  their  economic 
aspects.  Hegel  had  given  to  German  thought 
the  conception  of  organic  society.  According  to 
this,  society  has  a  Ufe  history  of  like  kind  with  or- 
ganic nature;  therefore,  the  process  of  organic 
life  supplies  the  proper  analogy  for  studying  the 
cultural  sequence.  It  was  a  part  of  this  concep- 
tion which  Roscher  seized  on — that  the  cultural 
sequence  repeats  itself  in  cvcles  of  "youth,"  "ma- 
turity" and  "old  age/'  each  nation  going 
through  much  the  same  course.  The  history  of 
the  past,  therefore,  is  prophetic  of  the  movement 
of  the  future;  for  history  repeats  itself.  The 
laws  of  historical  development  are  the  "natural 
laws  "  of  society.  It  is  thus  that  history  became 
the  method  of  the  new  departure — ^historv,  that 
is  to  say,  as  ofiBcially  interpreted  by  Hegel's 
formula.  Seen  in  the  light  of  its  derivation, 
therefore,  the  historical  school  was  as  much  met- 
aphysical as  historical.  History  was  to  be  read 
with  a  purpose.  "He,"  says  Hildebrant,  "can 
have  no  right  understanding  of  history  to  whom 
the  conditions  and  needs  of  his  own  time  are  un- 
known." It  is  the  business  of  the  economist  "to 
discover  the  link  which  the  present  generation  is 
to  add  to  the  chain  of  social  development."  The 
movement,  therefore,  from  the  beginning  had  an 
ethical  as  well  as  an  historical  import.  Its  self- 
appointed  mission  was  to  control,  as  well  as  to 
explain,  development.  It  was  a  "historisch- 
ethische  Richtung."  As  Held  stated  it,  the  new 
school  "demands  a  conception  of  the  science, 
which  includes  social  policy";  and  since,  accord- 
ing to  the  German  view,  tiae  State  is  the  appro- 
priate organ  of  social  control,  the  new  economics 
was  a  theory  of  the  State  and  its  functions  as 
much  as  it  was  a  theory  of  economy  and  its 
changes. 

Whether  the  reaction  thus  described  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  far-reaching  and  salutary  reaction 
in  the  field  of  economic  study  is  not  here  in 
question  except  so  far  as  it  has  had  a  bearing  upon 
uie  transformation  of  the  theoretic  constitution 
of  the  science.  Every  economist,  no  matter  of 
what  school,  knows  how  much  his  attitude  has 
been  modified  and  tempered  by  the  criticisms  of 
the  "Historiker."    The  "abstracter  economics" 


has  been  shown  its  proper  place,  its  spiritual 
pride  has  been  reduced,  and  it  has  been  put,  as  it 
were,  on  its  good  behavior.  Every  historian  as 
well  as  economist  knows,  too,  how  much  history 
owes  to  the  activity  of  the  new  school.  If  it  has 
turned  out  much  lumber  of  which  nothing  better 
can  be  said  than  that  it  is  scholarship,  it  has  also 
given  some  noteworthy  and  vital  researches  of 
the  highest  value.  But  all  this  and  more  that 
might  be  said  to  the  same  effect  is  beside  the 
mark  of  our  present  interest.  What  has  this 
school  done,  in  a  positive  way,  to  give  a  new 
formulation  of  theory?  Its  earlier  champions 
promised  a  rapid  and  radical  transformation  of 
economic  science.  Has  that  promise  been  ful- 
filled? 

It  may  be  said  at  once  that  so  far  as  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  historical  school  have  moved  in  the 
orbit  described  for  it  by  its  founders  it  has  failed 
to  make  good.  Economic  theory  has  not  experi- 
enced at  the  hands  of  the  exponents  of  the  new 
method  the  reorganization  of  which  it  stood  in 
need.  Institutional  history  is  not  economic 
science.  A  narrative  and  descriptive  account  of 
things  is  not  a  scientific  relation.  The  theory  of 
institutions  requires  that  these  should  be  ac- 
counted for  in  terms  of  determinable  cause  and 
effect.  A  causal  sequence  implies  very  much 
more  than  historical  succession.  So  far  as  the 
work  of  the  historical  school  has  been  a  search 
after  the  laws  of  social  development,  it  has 
seldom  eventuated  in  any  more  definite  articles 
of  theory  than  such  loose  and  sweeping  historical 
generalizations  as,  for  example,  Wagner's  law  of 
the  increasing  extension  ot  State  activity,  or 
Held's  law  of  the  evolution  of  industry  through 
the  successive  stages  of  family  system,  gild  sys- 
tem, domestic  system,  and  factory  system. 
Such  and  similar  guesses  at  "the  curve  of 
economic  evolution  '  may  be  useful  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  economists  who  use  them,  but  they 
do  not  make  good  the  claim  of  their  inven- 
tors that  they  see  things  as  they  actually  are" 
— "free  ...  of  all  a  priori  theories.'  The 
frankly  avowed  preoccupation  of  many  members 
of  the  school,  with  leammg  the  "  si^incance  and 
appropriateness  "  of  things,  discredits  their  theo- 
retical work  no  less  decisively  than  it  does  that  of 
the  Manchester  school  whom  they  set  out  to  sup- 
plant. The  doctrines  of  the  one  are  as  unmista- 
kably of  metaphysical  derivation  as  those  of  the 
other.  But  since  historical  induction  seems  a 
loss  competent  contrivance  than  abstract  de- 
duction for  turning  a  metaphysical  postulate  to 
rapid  account  in  the  formulation  of  theory,  the 
theoretical  output  of  the  historical  school  has 
been  notably  small.  Indeed,  many  of  the  school 
appear  to  have  given  up  the  profession  of  theory, 
being  content  to  use  as  their  working  principles, 
when  occasion  arises,  the  body  of  doctrines  worked 
out  by  the  later  economists  of  the  classical  trend. 
It  was  such  a  change  of  heart,  no  doubt,  that 
made  it  possible  for  Professor  Wagner,  some  years 
ago,  to  express  such  ready  acquiescence  in  the 
work  of  Professor  Marshall.  It  would  appear,  for 
this  and  many  other  symptoms  of  like  enect,  that 
the  large  group  of  economists  for  whom  Wagner 
speaks — the  historical  proper — has  abandoned  the 
nisld  of  theory  and  taken  to  writing  history. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  the  branch  of  the 
historical  school  of  which  Professor  Schmoller  is 
the  representative,  we  meet  a  different  situation. 
There  is  much  in  the  later  activity  of  this  branch 
that  is  of  capital  importance  for  economic  theory 
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and  much  that  sets  it  apart  from  its  own  past 
as  well  as  from  the  conventional  line  of  the  his- 
torical trend.  Taking,  at  the  outset,  a 
Hohiiiallar  Position  so  radical  that  it  drew  from 
^^^  his  colleagues  the  characterization 
of  "extreme  Historismus,"  Professor 
SchmoUer  yet  stands  to-day  as  one  of  the  foremost 
workers  in  the  field  of  theoretical  construction. 
Whether  or  not  such  an  outcome  was  to  have  been 
expected  as  a  result  of  the  interest  that  hitherto 
engaged  the  activity  of  Professor  SchmoUer  and 
his  school  may  be  doubted.  It  is  well  known  that 
Professor  SchmoUer  began  his  career  by  discour- 
aging all  attempts  at  theory  as  premature  and 
ill-advised  until  an  extensive  equipment  of  his- 
torical, statistical,  and  other  material  should  have 
been  provided,  and  his  utterances  on  different 
occasions  left  no  doubt  that  this  preliminary 
work  would  need  to  be  done  with  such  ex- 
haustiveness  as  to  absorb  the  energy  of  at  least 
one  generation.  An  eventual  formulation  of 
results  was  avowed  to  be  the  end  in  view ;  but  the 
long-continued  and  painstaking  devotion  to  his- 
tory, and  the  easy  avoidance  of  theory,  gave 
much  ground  for  the  belief  that  history  rather 
than  theory  would  always  be  their  characteristic 
product.  Indications,  however,  have  not  been 
wanting  in  the  writings  of  Bucher,  Knapp,  and 
others,  that  history  was  not  to  be  the  last  word 
of  the  school  but  the  pathway  to  construction. 
Above  all,  the  work  of  these  gave  substantial 
promise  that  the  theory  at  which  they  aimed 
would  not  rest  with  empirical,  historical  general- 
izations, but  would  lead  to  laws  of  causal  se- 
quence. It  is  this  latter  aspect  that  makes  his- 
torical economics,  as  seen  through  SchmoUer's 
"Grundriss,"  of  such  significance  for  economic 
theory.  The  function  of  economic  theory  as 
Professor  SchmoUer  understands  it  is  very  differ- 
ent from  the  conventional  view.  He  made  it 
clear,  some  years  ago,  in  a  review  of  the  Austrian 
doctrines,  that  he  could  not  regard  the  doctrine  of 
value  as  the  main  preoccupation  of  economic 
theory.  For  him,  the  economic  process  includes 
much  more,  and  much  of  more  significance  than 
the  process  of  valuation.  What  he  aspires  to  offer 
is  a  theory  of  institutions,  more  specifically  a  the- 
ory of  the  factors  that  have  shaped  the  successive 
phases  that  make  up  the  life  history  of  these  in- 
stitutions, and  the  outcome,  as  we  have  it,  in  the 
existing  situation.  The  economic  situation,  as 
Professor  SchmoUer  views  it,  has  nothing  defini- 
tive about  it.  Institutions  are  always  regarded 
as  a  part  of  the  conventional  apparatus  of  life. 
They  are  stiU  in  the  making,  therefore,  and  always 
will  be ;  and  they  are  not  accoimted  for  by  repre- 
senting them  as  functions  in  an  orderly  and  ra- 
tionaUzed  scheme  of  things.  They  represent  the 
accumulated  influence  of  a  complex  of  forces 
whose  shifting  play  is  to  be  ascertained  by  a 
careful  scrutiny  of  the  exigencies  under  the  stress 
of  which  the  process  of  adaptation  has  taken 
place.  The  interest  centers,  therefore,  much 
more  in  the  origin,  variation,  and  survival  of  in- 
stitutions and  habits,  so  far  as  these  determine  or 
are  the  economic  situation,  than  in  their  present 
working  or  eflSciency  as  rated  by  some  conven- 
tional standard.  The  result  is,  therefore,  to  be 
described  as  a  genetic  rather  than  an  historical 
account  of  institutions — a  natural  history  of  in- 
stitutions in  their  economic  aspects,  the  chrono- 
logical sequence  always  giving^  way  to  the  causal 
sequence.  The  point  of  view  is  that  of  evolution 
rauier  than  of  "historical  development,"  the  dis- 


cussion habitually  following  the  lines  that  evolu- 
tionary science  has  made  familiar.  Elaborate 
notice  is  taken  of  sucl^  features  and  circum- 
stances of  environment  as  have  an  appreciable 
bearing  upon  the  economic  life  process,  and  a  no 
less  careful  regard  is  paid  to  the  changing  make- 
up of  human  nature;  for  it  is  the  complex  inter- 
action of  man  and  his  environment  that  issues  in 
institutions. 

For  such  a  survey  of  the  natural  growth  of  in- 
stitutions, history  is  of  obvious  importance.  It 
describes  the  field  of  investigation;  but  more 
than  history  is  needed.  One  has  only  to  turn 
the  pages  of  Professor  SchmoUer's  "G^ndriss" 
to  see  how  widely  he  has  ranged  in  fields  of 
knowledge  that  lie  beyond  the  conventional  fron- 
tier of  economic  science,  as  it  has  usually  been 
cultivated  by  economists  of  either  the  historical 
or  the  classical  trend.  The  fact  that  is  of  mo- 
ment, and  that  is  to  be  signalized  in  following  the 
progress  of  our  science,  is  that  we  have  here  a  new 
type  of  economics,  a  tjrpe  that  attempts,  and  with 
much  success,  to  carry  into  the  study  of  economic 
institutions  the  spirit  and  method  of  modem 
science.  A.  C.  Miller. 
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POLITICAL  SCIEITCE  may  be  defined  as  that 
branch  of  social  science  which  treats  of  the  theory 
of  the  State.  Its  province  is  not  coextensive 
with  the  investigation  of  society.  It  is  concerned 
only  with  such  activities  of  society  as  are  or- 
ganized in  the  constitution.  "A  population 
speaking  a  common  language  and  having  ideas  as 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  rights  and 
wrongs,  and  resident  upon  a  territory  separated 
by  high  mountain  ranges  or  broad  Ixxlies  of 
water,  or  by  climatic  differences  from  other  ter- 
ritory," 1  such  is  the  State  behind  the  Constitution. 
It  presents  us  with  the  natural  basis  of  a  true  and 
permanent  poUtical  establishment,  but  does  not 
constitute  the  subject-matter  of  political  science. 
Political  science  studies  the  State  within  the  con- 
stitution and  shows  how  it  expresses  its  will  in 
acts  of  government.  It  inquires  how  this  State 
within  the  constitution  is  created  and  molded  by 
the  State  behind  the  constitution,  but  beyond  this 
political  science  proper  does  not  go.  The  State 
behind  the  constitution,  or  natural  society  as  we 
should  otherwise  caU  it,  is  for  politics,  as  for 
political  economy,  a  datum.  The  detailed  study 
of  its  origins  and  evolution  falls  within  the  prov- 
ince of  sociology  (q.  v.).  Political  sdenoe,  how- 
ever, like  sociology,  finds  its  premises  in  facts  of 
human  nature.  The  motive  forces  of  political 
life  are  the  desires  of  men,  but  they  are  desires 

<  Tht  Amorican  Commonwealth,  PoUtital  Scieue*  Qnarltrly. 
vol  i..  No.  I,  March,  1886,  p.  ij. 
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massed  and  generalized,  desires  felt  simultaneous- 
ly and  continuously  by  thousands,  even  by  mil- 
lions of  men  who  are  by  them  simultaneously 
moved  to  concerted  action.  Transmuted  into 
will,  these  desires  become  the  phenomena  of 
sovereignty — the  obedience-compelling  power  of 
the  State — "original,  absolute,  unlimited,  uni- 
versal power  over  the  individual  subject  and 
over  all  associations  of  subjects."'  Political 
science  describes  these  gigantic  forces  and 
studies  their  action.  It  assumes  for  every 
nation  a  national  character  and  concerns  itself  in 
the  political  constitution  of  the  State  scientific- 
ally deducible  from  the  assumed  character  of  the 
nation.  It  takes  the  fact  of  sover- 
Odflnitioii   ^'K'^ty  ^""^  biiilds  upon  it.     It  starts 
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where    Aristotle    started,    with    the 


dictum  that  man  is  a  political  ani- 
mal. Until  within  quite  modem 
times  writers  on  political  science  included  in  their 
works  a  treatment  of  the  topics  that  are  in- 
cluded to-dajr  under  the  special  sciences  of  poli- 
tics and  political  economy.  But  the  whole 
group  of  subjects  which  these  names  suggest — 
natural  rig:hts,  democracy,  individualism,  social- 
ism, questions  of  finance,  statistics,  and  the  like 
— have  now  gathered  about  them  a  history  and 
theory  too  comprehensive  for  any  but  special 
treatment. 

Political  science,  therefore,  strictly  construed, 
limits  itself  at  the  present  time  to  the  discussion 
of  the  nature  and  fiuictions  of  the  State.  The 
general  topics,  for  instance,  treated  under  the  cap- 
tion Political  Science  in  Prof.  J.  W.  Burgess's 
"Political  Science  and  Constitutional  Law,  are: 
the  idea  of  the  nation;  the  present  geographical 
distribution  of  nations  and  nationalities;  natural 
political  character;  the  idea  and  conception  of 
the  State ;  the  origin  of  the  State ;  the  forms  of  the 
State;  the  ends  of  the  State.  Constitutional  law, 
or  the  study  of  the  concrete  methods  by  which 
the  State  exercises  its  powers,  is  naturally  a  closely 
allied  subject,  but,  nevertheless,  in  this  work  it 
receives  separate  treatment  under  such  topics  as 
the  organization  of  the  State  within  the  constitu- 
tion in  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany, 
and  France ;  the  idea,  source,  content,  and  guar- 
anty of  individual  liberty;  the  systems  of  individ- 
ual liberty  ^fuaranteed  in  the  aforementioned 
nations;  their  forms  of  government;  the  con- 
struction and  powers  of  their  legislatures;  the 
duties  of  the  executive  and  judiciary. 

Early  writers  on  political  science  failed  to 
make  these  distinctions,  and  their  treatment  of 
the  nature  of  society  in  general,  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State  within  the  constitution,  and  of 
the  forms  and  functions  of  government,  was 
therefore  less  clear  and  scientific  than  now  ob- 
tains. 

Historically,  political  science  begins  with  the 
whole  mass  of  primitive  political  theory. 

In  every  community  of  human  beings,  how- 
ever rude,  there  may  be  detected  some  form  of 
reg^ulating  authority  which  determines  in  some 
degree,  however  slight,  the  relations  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  community  with  one  another.  Very 
early  in  the  development  of  civilization  man 
sought  some  explanation  of  the  phenomena  of 
authority  that  should  satisfy  the  national  spirit. 
The  first  results  of  this  seeking  were  often  ridicu- 
lous enough,  in  the  judgment  of  more  advanced 
reason,  tho  not  more  so  than  the  earliest  results  of 

'John  W.  Batgess,  "Political  Scienca  and  Comparative 
Constitutional  Law,"  vol.  i.,  p.  s8.    Cunn  ft  Co.,  1898. 


investigation  into  the  phenomena  of  the  physical 
world.  Such  attempts  were  the  beginnings  of 
pohtical  science.  Writers,  however,  who  hold 
that  the  most  satisfactory  distinction  between 
political  science  and  the  wider  social  science  of 
sociology  is  based  upon  the  existence  of  a  political 
consciousness  in  a  community  are  incUned  to 
leave  this  subject  of  primitive  ideas  of  authority 
to  the  latter  branch  of  thought  and  begin  the 
history  of  political  science  at  that  point  where 
the  idea  of  the  State,  as  distinct  from  the  family 
and  the  clan,  becomes  a  determining  factor  in  the 
life  of  the  community.  When  the 
Berinniim  '^''^  °^  Manu  in  India,  the  sa^ngs  of 
Confucius  and  Mincius  in  China,  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  and  the 
priestly  traditions  of  Egypt  and  Babylon,  were 
formujated,  they  represented  the  culmination  of  a 
long  process  of  the  development  of  political  ideas. 
The  political  theories  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
from  which  it  has  been  customary  to  date  the 
beginnings  of  political  science,  likewise  were  but 
the  culmination  of  Greek  thought  on  the  subject 
— thought  that  had  its  origins  m  the  civilizations 
of  Cyprus  and  Ionia,  and  in  the  formulated  ideas 
of  the  Hittites,  the  Hebrews,  the  Babylonians, 
the  Egyptians,  and  their  earlier  intellectual  fore- 
bears. The  earlier  ideas  were  inextricably 
blended  in  the  conceptions  known  to  us  as  legal, 
ethical,  theological,  ecclesiastical,  and  even  math- 
ematical. The  Oriental  Aryans,  for  instance, 
never  freed  their  politics  from  the  theological  and 
metaphysical  environment  in  which  it  is  em- 
bedded to-day.  The  Semitic  Jews  and  Saracens 
at  times  achieved  rather  more,  but  their  achieve- 
ment was  not  permanent.  The  Turanian  Chinese 
attained  a  strikingly  advanced  position  in  the 
evolution  of  ethical  doctrine,  but  neither  in 
theory  nor  in  practise  did  they  ever  take  the 
further  and  decisive  step  of  discriminating  be- 
tween ethical  and  political  conceptions.  The 
Aryans  of  EUrope  have  shown  themselves  to  be 
the  only  peoples  to  whom  the  term  "political" 
may  be  properly  applied.  Hence  it  is  that 
political  science,  in  the  strictly  modern  meaning 
of  the  term,  began  with  the  Greeks. 

L  Claadc  Times 

Political  science  among  the  Greeks  was  inci- 
dentally treated  in  writings  attributed  to  Homer 
and  Solon  and  was  to  some  extent  discust  by 
Thucydides,  Socrates,  the  Sophists,  and  others. 
It  was  left  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  however,  to 
place  the  subject  upon  its  permanent  basis. 

Three  dialogues,  "The  Statesman,"  "The 
Republic,"  and  "The  Laws,"  contain  substan- 
tially all  Plato's  political  ideas.  Of  these,  the 
first  is  primarily  an  exercise  in  dialectic,  and  the 
second  mainly  a  treatise  on  ethics.  Only  the 
third,  the  work  of  the  author's  mature  years,  has 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  dealing  with  political 
subjects.  In  "The  Repubbc"  the 
ideal  State  is  considered  almost 
exclusively.  In  "The  Statesman" 
'this  point  of  view  is  retained,  but 
certain  highly  significant  phases  of  actual  govern- 
ment are  nevertheless  considered.  In  "The  Laws" 
Plato  formally  abandons  his  idealism  and  seeks 
to  set  forth  a  system  that  would  be  workable 
among  imperfect  men.  "The  Republic"  is  the 
greatest  of  the  three  works.  In  it  the  first  cause 
of  the  State  is  found  in  the  diversity  of  men's 
desires  and  the  necessity  of  mutual  assistance  in 
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satisfying  them.  A  community  arising  from  this 
cause  embraces  three  classes  of  people :  producers 
of  sustenance,  warriors  to  protect  the  laborers, 
and,  finally,  counselors  and  magistrates.  These 
three  classes  working  harmoniously  together  will 
insure  the  ideal  State.  Thus  was  foreshadowed 
the  modem  principle  of  division  of  labor.  The 
ideal  unity  of  the  State  is  set  forth  in  the  famous 
discussion  of  communism.  Private  property  can 
have  no  existence  in  the  ideal  State.  Parents  are 
not  to  know  their  children  nor  children  their 
parents.  The  relations  of  the  sexes  are  to  be 
subject  to  the  absolute  control  of  magistrates. 
In  education  is  to  rest  the  permanent  stability  of 
the  State. 

On  the  character  of  the  citizens,  in  the  ulti- 
mate analysis,  Plato  relies  for  the  successful 
operation  of  government.  But  this  government 
is  not  thought  of  as  democratic.  The  real  State, 
for  Plato,  exists  only  in  the  abstract  idea  of  the 
State;  hence  the  real  rulers  are  only  those  who 
possess  knowledge  of  this  idea.  In  "The  Re- 
public" occurs  the  celebrated  descending  series  of 
the  forms  of  the  State,  from  the  perfect  aristoc- 
racy, through  timocracy,  oligarchy,  and  democ- 
racy to  tyranny.  In  timocracy  love  of  honor 
(t^)  or  glory  dominates  rather  than  justice; 
oligarchy  is  the  rule  of  the  wealthy  over  the  many; 
democracy  produces  anarchy,  and  finally  results 
in  tyranny. 

In  general  the  political  philosophy  of  Plato  was 
largely  determined  by  the  conditions  of  Greek 
history  and  was  the  pix>duct  of  his  judgment  upon 
existing  institutions.  Of  his  influence,  says 
Dunning  in  his  "History  of  Political  Theories    : 

The  aristocratic  city-State  wai  the  abaolute  Kmit  of  Plsto'a 
thought.  But  so  fixt  is  the  backward  look  o{  philoaophy 
that  some  nineteen  centuries  wen  destined  to  elapse  before 
political  theorists  freed  themselves  from  the  city-State  idea 
and  adjusted  their  speculations  to  the  fact  o(  systems  in  which 
the  cituens  were  numbered  by  millions. 

Aristotle  begins  with  the  concrete  and  the  ac- 
tual as  Plato  with  the  ideal.  He  is  said  to  have 
analyzed  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  con- 
stitutions. 

From  this  work  he  drew  much  of  the  material 
for  "The   Politics."     Nevertheless,  the  tremen- 
dous influence  of  his  master,  Plato,  and  of  con- 
temporary  Greek   thought   is   reflected   in    his 
theories.     One  of  the  great  advances 
Aristotle  made  on  Plato  was  the  disentan- 

glement of  political  from  ethical  con- 
ceptions. The  good  of  man,  Aris- 
totle held,  is  the  perfect  development  and  activity 
of  all  the  powers  that  are  in  him.  It  is  to  be 
attained  only  by  association  with  others.  The 
good  of  the  individual  is  merged  in  that  of  the 
State.  Abstractly,  then,  ethics  was,  to  him,  a 
subdivision  of  politics.  The  separation  of  the 
two  fields  was  largely  on  the  practical  side  of 
Aristotle's  treatment  of  the  problem.  The  first 
book  of  "The  Politics"  describes  the  practical 
basis  of  the  State.  The  State  is  an  association  of 
persons.  It  develops  out  of  the  family,  house- 
hold, and  village.  But  the  State  is  different  from 
the  household.  In  the  household  ■  the  master 
holds  different  relationships  to  the  various  mem- 
bers. In  the  State  the  ruler  beats  exactly  the 
same  relation  to  all  citizens.  This  contention, 
however,  required  a  justification  of  slavery.  That 
justification  Aristotle  fotmd  in  the  fact  that  men 
differ  from  each  other  by  nature.  Onlv  those  of 
great  ability  are.  fitted  to  command,  others  must 
obey.     The  former  are  by  nature  masters,  the 


latter  slaves.  The  combination  of  the  two  is  nec- 
essary in  the  household.  Therefore  slavery  is  in 
accordance  with  nature.  Aristotle  severely  crit- 
icized much  of  Plato's  thought — espe<dally  his 
communistic  scheme  of  the  State.  "The  working 
classes  Aristotle  deems  essential  to  the  State's 
existence,  but  this  does  not  make  them  citizens. 
Their  actual  admission  has  been  justified,  he 
thinks,  only  by  a  regrettable  lack  of  true  material. 
However,  Aristotle  ever  seeks  the  best  attainable 
by  actual  men  and  under  the  given  conditions. 

True  to  the  principle  of  the  golden  mean  he 
holds  that  form  of  State  best  in  which  the  middle 
class  is  stronger  than  either  or  both  of  the  ex- 
tremes. Circumstances,  however,  may  make 
any  form  the  best  obtainable.  Stability  is  the 
main  essential  to  be  secured. 

From  Aristotle's  time  to  the  period  of  Rome's 
power  practically  no  contributions  were  made  to 
political  science.  The  Epicureans  were  inter- 
ested in  the  ethics  of  the  individual.  Any  form 
of  State  that  produced  quiet  was  sufficient  for 
them.  The  Stoics,  however,  did  concern  them- 
selves with  the  analysis  of  a  law  of  nature  above 
and  beyond  all  human  enactments — a  princi- 
ple which,  says  Lecky  ("History  of  European 
Morals,"  vol.  >.,  chap,  li.),  "has  been  the  basis  of 
the  best  morality  and  of  the  most  influential  tho 
most  chimerical  political  speculation  of  later 
ages." 

Rome's  genius  was  practical  rather  than  phil- 
osophical. Her  institutions  rather  than  the 
theories  of  her  great  men  exerted  that  profound 
influence  on  history  for  which  she  is  justly  famed. 
Polybius  and  Cicero  were  the  chief  writers.  The 
first  was  responsible  for  the  first  formal  exposi- 
tion of  the  principle  of  check  and  balance  in  con- 
stitutional organization,  the  latter  developed  and 
outlined  more  fully  than  had  previously  been 
done  the  practical  application  of  the  concept, 
natural  law. 

II.  The  Medieval  Period 

The  main  political  problem  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  the  relation  of  Church  and  State.  Rome 
had  bequeathed  to  the  successors  of  Charle- 
magne the  traditions  of  a  great  State.  The 
Church  had  built  upon  the  simple  teachings  of 
Christ  a  great  secular  power.  "Thomas  Aquinas 
(a.  v.),  in  a  treatise  "Of  the  Government  of 
ranees,"  left  tmfinished,  but  completed  by  his 
disciple,  Ptolemy  of  Lucca,  argued  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Church.  Dante  (q.  v.),  in  his 
De  Monarchia,"  defended  the  independence  of 
the  State.  (For  the  discussion,  see  Aquinas; 
Canon  Law;  Dante;  Middlr  Aces.)  Both 
sides  admit  the  need  of  a  wise  ruler.  Only  under 
such  a  ruler,  said  Dante,  is  freedom  possible. 

For  dtizens  are  not  for  the  sake  of  the  consuls,  nor  a  nation 
for  the  kins;  hut  contniriwise  the  consuls  are  for  the  sake  al  tha 
cstitens,  the  Idng  for  the  sake  of  the  nation.  For  as  a  com- 
monwealth is  not  subordinate  to  laws,  but  laws  to  the  com- 
monwealth, so  men  who  live  according  to  law  are  not  tm  tha 
service  of  the  lawgiver,  but  he  for  thein;  which  is  the  i^ijloao- 
pher's  opinion  in  that  which  he  hath  left  us  concerning  the 
present  matter.  Hence  it  is  plain  also  that  tho  a  consol  or 
king  in  rcsard  of  means  be  the  lord  of  othen,  yet  in  regard  ol 
the  end  they  are  the  servants  of  others:  and  most  of  all  the 
monarch,  woo,  without  doubt,  is  to  be  deemed  the  servant  al 
them  aU. 

But  this,  tho  the  main,  was  not  the  only 
problem  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Out  of  the  unseV 
tied  condition  of  the  times,  out  of  the  battle  be- 
tween the  conflicting  claims  of  emperor  and  pope. 
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of  kings  and  barons,  of  empire  and  free  city,  rose 
the  claims  of  the  right  of  local  eovemment  and 
the  conception  of  limited  monandiy. 

nL  The  Modem  Period 

The  modem  studv  of  political  science  is  some- 
times said  to  have  begun  with  Machiavelli.  He 
seems,  rather,  a  link  between  the  Middle  Ages  and 
the  present,  but  to  belong  to  neither.  Concern- 
ing the  vexed  question  of  how  to  interpret  his 
great  work  "The  Prince,"  see  Machiavelli;  but 
whether  it  be  interpreted  as  satire  or  heartless 
opportunism,  Machiavelli  shows  with  masterly 
keenness  how  an  unlimited  monarch  may  take 
advantage  of  his  subjects'  characteristics  to  bend 
all  to  his  will.  He  is  modem  in  his  study  of 
facts;  he  is  medieval  in  his  worship  of  the  State 
and  kingly  power.  Buntschli  considers  his  great 
service  to  have  been  that  he  divorced  pohtical 
science  from  theology. 

In  the  sixteenth  century  political  theory,  like 
all  other  phases  of  intellectual  activity,  was  dom-' 
inated  by  the  influence  of  the  Reformation.  Lu- 
ther, Melanchthon,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin  all  held 
views  on  political  subjects  profoundly  different 
from  those  of  the  unmoral  and  unreUgious  ideas  of 
Machiavelli.  The  relation  of  State  to  Church 
regained  its  importance  in  discussion,  and  doc- 
trines earlier  set  forth  by  Marsiglio,  Ockam,  Ger- 
son,  and  Cusanus  were  developed  in  greater  detail. 
The  insistence  of  the  reformers  upon  individual 
responsiblity  was  still  further  emphasized  by 
Knox,  George  Buchanan,  Althusius,  and  Mariana. 
Prom  this  period  on  the  state  of  nature,  the  con- 
tractual origin  of  society  and  government,  and  the 
indefeasible  sovereignty  of  the  people  became  the 
concepts  which  dominated  the  neld  until  well  into 
the  nmeteenth  century.  It  was  to  Jean  Bodin 
(g.  v.),  however,  in  his  "Of  the  Commonwealth," 
that  modem  political  science  owes  the  statement 
of  the  necessary  concept  of  sovereignty  {q.  v.), 
in  the  clear  and  unmistakable  terms  now  current. 
To  his  mind  the  State  could  do  no  wrong.  He 
it  was  also  who  reestablished  political  science 
where  Aristotle  had  placed  it,  on  a  foundation  of 
history  and  observation,  and  by  the  side  of,  not 
dependent  from,  the  sciences  of  ethics  and  poli- 
tics. After  his  death,  however,  his  method  of 
treating  the  subject  suffered  two  centuries  of 
echjise  through  the  prevalence  of  the  a  priori  and 
deductive  systems  introduced  by  Grotius  and 
Hobbes.  It  was  in  Montesquieu  that  Bodin 
fotmd  a  worthy  successor,  and  with  him  he  shares 
the  honor  of  marking  out  the  lines  within  which 
the  dominant  philosophy  of  the  later  nineteenth 
century  placed  itself. 

Not  less  famous  than  Bodin,  however,  is  the 
name  of  Hugo  Grotius,  who,  by  his  formulation  of 
a  scheme  of  rights  and  duties  applicable  to  the 
relations  of  nation  to  nation,  has  come  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  fotmder  of  international  law 
(q-  v.). 

Among  the  early  English  works  Portescue's 
"On  the  Nature  of  the  Law  of  Nature"  and  "On 
the  Governance  of  England,"  as  well  as  More's 
"Utopia,"  require  mention.  Hobbes  (q.  v.)  with 
his  "Leviathan"  and  Locke  (q.  v.)  with  his  "Two 
Treatises  of  Government,"  were  nevertheless  the 
dominant  factors  in  the  formulation  of  political 
theory  in  England.  (For  a  full  discussion  of  the 
origin  of  and  the  difference  between  Hobbes's, 
Locte's,  and  Rousseau's  forms  of  the  theory  of 
natural    rights    and    the    social    contract,    see 


Natural  Rights.)  With  Hobbes  all  men  are  by 
nature  free  and  equal;  but  since  in  this  state 
without  government  they  would  constantly  be  at 
war,  they  have  compacted  together  to  give  over 
their  natural  rights  to  some  person  or  persons 
who  have  the  sovereignty,  and  having  given 
away  their  rights  they  no  longer  have  them,  and 
hence  they  can  only  absolutely  obey.  The 
sovereign  is  irresponsible  and  absolute.  The 
people  are  his  subjects. 

With  Locke,  the  people  have  made  a  similar 
compact,  but  have  reserved  the  right  to  withdraw 
their  allegiance  when  they  will.  Hence  the 
right  of  revolution  as  defended  in  his  ' '  Essay  on 
Civil  Government." 

Rousseau's  social  compact  is  one  in  which  the 
people  surrender  their  rights  to  all  the  people  and 
not  to  the  sovereign. 

These  theories  exerted  a  profotmd  influence 

over  the  modem  world.     The  doctrine  of  natural 

rights  played  a  prominent  part  in  producing  the 

French  Revolution ;  it  produced  dec- 

Xatnral     hu^^^ions  of  rights  in  various  Ameri- 

Bivhts      *^*"    colonies;    it    molded    the    Dec- 

^^  laration  of   Independence   and    has 

affected  the  whole  history  of  the  U.  S. 
even  more  than  that  of  Europe.  (For  further 
discussion  of  these  topics,  see  Constitutional- 
ism; Natural  Rights.) 

In  England  first  arose  an  effective  check  to 
these  theories.  Montesquieu's  "The  Spirit  of  the 
Laws"  had,  indeed,  appeared  fourteen  years  be- 
fore Rousseau's  "Social  Contract,"  but  Montes- 
quieu, like  Machiavelli,  stands  more  or  less  iso- 
lated from  political  theory  as  its  course  is  r)OW 
traced.  While  he  stood  for  history,  observation, 
and  broad  generalization  as  the  method  of  ap- 
proach to  political,  economic,  and  social  truth,  as 
against  the  absolute  standard  of  "nature"  set  up 
by  most  of  the  eighteenth-century  writers,  he 
nevertheless  failed  to  exert  great  influence  tmtil 
the  nineteenth  century. 

It  was  Hume  who  brilliantly  disputed  the 
validity  of  the  social  contract  and  Blackstone  and 
Bentham  who  built  up  where  Hume  tore  down. 

Bentham's  "Fragment  on  Government"  ap- 
peared in  1776,  but  he  belongs  distinctly  to  the 
nineteenth  century.     He  draws  the  following  dis- 
tinction   between    "natural"    and    "political" 
society :  ' '  When  a  number  of  persons 
jjjj         (whom  we  may  style  subjects),"  he 
mnatMntli  J*?^   '>'*  .supposed   to  be   in  the 

Century  *•**"*  "*  paying  obedience  to  a  person 
^^  or  an  assemblage  of  persons,  of  a 
known  and  certam  description  (whom 
we  may  call  governor  or  governors),  such  persons 
altogether  (subjects  and  governors)  are  said  to  be 
in  a  state  of  political  society.  When,  however,  a 
number  of  persons  are  supposed  to  be  in  the  habit 
of  conversing  with  each  other,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  are  not  in  any  such  habit  as  mentioned 
above,  they  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of  natural 
society."  Nevertheless,  as  Bentham  goes  on  to 
show,  the  difference  is  one  of  degree  only.  Asso- 
ciation passes  by  insensible  gradations  into  defi- 
nite and  permanent  relations.  In  political  society 
laws  are  the  commands  of  the  supreme  governor, 
the  field,  of  whose  authority  is  indefinite.  The 
subject's  duty  is  to  obey  punctually,  but  his  right 
is  also  to  "censure  freely."  The  basis  of  censure 
is  to  be  utiUty — the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest 
number.     (See  Bentham.) 

Austin  (q.  u.)  is  a  writer  whose  works  have 
been  much  discust    and    much  misunderstood. 
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He  writes  abstractly  and  dogmatically,  devel- 
oping the  clear  concept  of  sovereignty  with  little 
reference  to  moral,  social,  or  historical  consider- 
ations. This  lack.  Pollock  says,  "has  been 
supplied  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  in  the  two  last 
chapters  of  his  'Early  History  of  Institutions,' 
ana  later  by  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review.  Still  more  lately  Professor 
Holland  has  exhibited  the  results  of  the  English 
school  in  a  form  wholly  freed  from  the  old  con- 
troversial encumbrances,  and  thereby  freed  also 
from  the  extreme  insularity  which  has  prevented 
Austin's  work  entirely,  and  Bentbam's  to  a  great 
extent,  from  being  appreciated  by  Continental 
thinkers." 

The  German  school  of  political  science  is  char- 
acteristically transcendental.  It  begins  with 
Kant's  "Rechtsstaat"  and  the  German  "Natur- 
recht " ;   it  is  developed  in  Fichte's 

Oarmany  socialistic  treatment  of  his  early  in- 
dividualistic  conception  of  the  State 
as  composed  of  individuals,  and 
Hegel's  individualistic  treatment  of  a  iocialistic 
conception  of  the  State ;  it  results  in  the  paternal- 
ism of  German  State  socialism,  and  the  demo- 
cratic socialism  of  Marx  and  Lassatle. 

German  political  science,  however,  like  Ger- 
man political  economy,  has  developed  a  strong 
historical  school.  Even  Hegel,  in  his  theories, 
has  much  reference  to  history.  Savigny,  how- 
ever, is  the  great  German  founder  of  the  histori- 
cal school.  The  problem,  however,  most  discust 
in  political  science  in  the  present  century  has 
been  the  function  and  the  extent  of  the  function 
of  the  State.  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  in  1701 
argued  that  the  sole  duty  of  the  State  was  the 
maintenance  of  the  legal  security  of  each  indi- 
vidual; but  most  Germans  have  differed  from 
this.  Fichte  notably  broke  through  these  nar- 
row bounds.  Friedrich  J.  Stahl  considers  the 
State  "the  union  of  the  multitude  to  an  ordered 
common  existence,  the  setting  up  of  a  moral 
authority  and  power,  exalted  ana  majestic,  to 
which  the  subjects  must  submit."  Fr.  Schmitt- 
henner  declared  the  State  to  be  "an  ethical  or- 
ganism for  the  purpose  of  giving  public  expres- 
sion to  life,  law,  well-being  and  culture."  Waitz 
("Politik,"  1862)  says:  "The  State  is  not  some- 
thing arbitrarily  made;  it  does  not  arise  by  a 
contract  between  men  nor  by  the  power  of  one 
or  more  individuals.  The  State  grows  like  an 
organism,  but  not  according  to  the  laws,  nor  for 
the  ends  of  mere  natural  life ;  it  has  its  fotmdation 
in  the  higher  moral  tendencies  of  man,  and  is  a 
sphere  for  the  realization  of  moral  ideas ;  it  is  not 
a  natural  but  a  moral  organism." 

More  recent  thought  of  this  school  has  em- 
phasized the  element  of  nationality.  Welcker 
in  Freiburg,  Lieber  in  New  York,  Laurent  in 
Ghent,  Mancini  and  Padelitti  in  Rome,  Pierantoni 
in  Naples,  and  notably  Bluntschli  in  Zurich  and 
Munich,  have  emphasized  this  thought. 

The  opposition  to  the  historical  and  national 
school  has  been  mainly  in  England.  Mill  criti- 
cized the  paternal  theory  of  the  State  from  the 
radical  standpoint,  tho  he  later  in 

Invlaiid    ^'^^  '"  '"^"y  practical  ways  modified 

^^  this  and  learned  even  to  call  him- 

self a  Socialist.  (See  Mill.)  Buckle 
and  Bagehot  apply  the  methods  of  natursd 
science  and  environment  to  the  theory  of  the 
State;  Baron  Edtvos  in  Hungary,  Luboulaye  in 
France,  Morley  in  England,  follow  Mill's  liberal- 
ism.    Herbert  Spencer  bitterly  opposes  any  ex- 


tension of  the  function  of  the  State,  in  which  he 
is  opposed  by  Huxley  (q.  v.)  and  Ritchie  (q.  v.). 
Latest  political  science,  however,  devotes  itself 
more  to  special  subjects  and  historical  research 
and  analysis.  Gneist  in  Germany,  Stubbs,  Anson, 
and  Dicey  in  England,  Macy  in  America,  are 
among  the  chief  students  of  the  English  Consti- 
tution. Labotilaye  writes  admiringly  of  the 
American  Constitution.  Treitschke,  Lorenz  von 
Stein,  and  others  have  studied  Prussian  and  Ger- 
man administration.  De  Tocqueville  (early  in 
the  century)  and  Bryce  and  Lecky  (recently) 
have  written  general  studies  of  American  democ- 
racy. Paul  Janet,  in  France,  has  written  what 
some  consider  the  best  general  history  of  political 
science. 

RErBRBNCBS:  J.  W.  Buigeas,  Political  Seine*  and  Compara- 
tiv*  Cotutitulional  Lau:  T.  D.  Woolsey's  Political  Sctnur, 
W.  Wilson.  Th4  Stair.  Wm.  A.  Dunning,  A  History  of 
PoliUcal  TlUories,  Ancitnt  and  Mtdiaval;  abo  Political  "fkn- 
tits  from  LuUur  to  Monltsquitn;  Jknet,  Histoir*  d*  la  Seitnc€ 
Polt$ii]ut  dans  us  Rapports  i  la  MoraU;  Robert  von  Mohl, 
Gtsehidtl*  und  LiUraturt  der  Staatswisstnsch^ttHi  Karl 
Hildenbnnd,  GtschieU*  und  Sysltm  dtr  Rtehts-  mid 
Staalsphilosopki*;  J.  K.  Bluntschli,  GtschichU  dtr  tuutrtn 
SlaatswisstHsekaft:  Robert  Blakey,  Tht  History  of  PotiUcal 
LiStraturt  from  tht  EarUtst  Timts;  Sir  Predeiick  Pollock, 
IntrcdueOon  to  Hit  Seitnc*  of  Politics. 

POLITICAL    SCIENCE    IN    AMERICA:     It 

would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  influence 
which  the  rise  of  the  great  American  Republic  has 
had  on  the  recent  phases  of  political  philosophy. 
Not  that  the  United  States  has  produced  a  stri- 
king literature  of  the  subject.  The  American  spirit 
is  more  at  home  in  practise  than  in  theory.  It  has 
been  the  facts  of  our  political  history,  far  more 
than  the  literary  formulation  of  our  political 
science,  that  have  produced  important  results. 
To  the  philosophers  of  Europe,  groping  bb'ndly 
about  among  the  rubbish  of  antiquated  systems 
for  a  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  strong  mod- 
em theory  of  the  State,  the  development  of 
American  political  institutions  was  full  of  sug- 
gestions. The  Americans  themselves  worked 
away  at  their  nation-making  quite  untroubled, 
for  the  most  part,  by  philosophical  perplexities. 
In  the  crisis  of  attaining  their  independence  the 
speculative  minds  among  them  followed  un- 
questioningly  the  theories  of  natural  rights  and 
social  contract,  which  were  the  staple  of  English 
and  of  Continental  thought.  There  was  nothing 
original  in  the  ideas  of  Otis,  Adams,  Mason,  or 
Jefferson ;  only  in  the  application  was  novelty  to 
be  found.  In  the  crisis  of  constitution-making, 
the  same  was  true.  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  the 
other  leaders  in  the  movement  of  1787-89,  fol- 
lowed the  theories  of  Locke  and  Montesquieu  and 
Burke;  but  exhibited  a  marvelous  sagacity  in 
distinguishing  the  features  of  those  theories  that 
were  of  immediate  applicability  to  the  problems 
at  hand,  and  in  rejecting  that  which,  however 
attractive  in  philosophy,  was  not  of  practical 
moment. 

The  reaction  of  American  methods  on  Europe 
became  manifest  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
Revolution.  The  formulation  in  written  docu- 
ments of  the  rights  of  subjects  and  the  form  and 
powers  of  governments  followed  American  prec- 
edents; and  the  effect  of  this  practise,  in  clari- 
fying thought  on  political  subjects,  was  enormous. 
In  America  itself  speculation  in  reference  to  the 
written  constitution  took  a  narrow  legal  form. 
The  meaning  of  the  language  in  this  one  concrete 
document  absorbed  our  interest,  and  we  became 
a  race  of  constitutional  lawyers.     But  beyond  th« 
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seas  the  written  constitution,  as  a  new  phenom- 
enon in  politics,  excited  debate  as  to  its  abstract 
significance,  and  as  to  its  importance,  not  to  a 
particular  State,  but  to  the  State  in  general.  A 
new  turn  was  given  to  the  perennial  discussion  as 
to  the  relative  position  of  monarch  and  people  in 
reference  to  ultimate  political  authorit^r-  Euro- 
pean thinkers,  with  the  concept  of  a  written  con- 
stitution to  work  upon,  were  able  to  assign  to  the 
popular  will  a  much  more  definite  function  in  the 
abstract  state.  Moreover,  the  progress  of  an 
untrammeled  democracy  on  this  side  of  the 
water  attracted  the  attention  of  social  philoso- 
phers. The  study  of  our  institutions  has  been  the 
source  of  such  profound  reflections,  on  both  the 
good  and  the  bad  aspects  of  democratic  develop- 
ment, as  are  to  be  found  in  De  Tocqueville,  in 
Maine,  and  in  Bryce. 

The  crisis  of  our  struggle  for  national  unity, 
culminating  in  the  Civil  War,  produced  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  Uterature,  in  which  a  solu- 
tion for  our  practical  problems  was  sought  in  the 
principles  of  abstract  political  theory.     Lieber's 

Political  Ethics,"  pubUshed  before  1840,  was 
the  most  complete  treatise  of  a  broad  philosoph- 
ical character  prior  to  the  war;  and  this  work 
followed  very  closely  the  lines  of  German  spec- 
ulation of  the  day.  Of  our  great  ante-bellum 
statesmen,  Calhoun  was  the  most  endowed  with 
the  spirit  of  speculation,  and  his  "Disquisition  on 
Government  embodies  some  very  suggestive 
ideas  on  the  ultimate  principles  of  government, 
apart  from  his  pecuhar  interpretation  of  the 
.A^merican  Constitution.  Of  the  works  called 
forth  by  the  exigencies  of  reconstruction  at  the 
end  of  the  war,  Kurd's  "Theory  of  Our  National 
Existence,"  Brownson's  "American  Republic," 
and  Mulford's  "The  Nation  "  are  notable.  All  of 
these  betray  a  close  dependence  on  prominent 
schools  of  European  thought,  but  all  are  devoted 
to  adapting  the  old  formulas  to  the  determination 
of  a  national  sovereignty  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.  This  question  of  sovereignty  in  rela- 
tion to  our  written  constitution,  is  a  character- 
istic feature  in  the  work  of  Jameson,  "The 
Constitutional  Convention,"  and  in  that  of 
Burgess  on  "Political  Science  and  Comparative 
Constitutional  Law."  The  definitions  and  dis- 
tinctions evolved  in  these  latter  works  in  the 
conception  of  sovereignty  have  denoted  a  clear 
advance  in  political  theory,  and  have  been  cor- 
respondingly influential.  A  similar  line  of  ad- 
vance is  to  be  seen  in  the  works  of  Anson  and 
Dicey  on  the  English  Constitution,  and  these 
writers,  the  latter  in  particular,  reveal  their  in- 
debtedness to  American  institutions  for  light  in 
pushing  their  way.  At  the  same  time  continen- 
tal thought,  especially  since  the  problem  of  Ger- 
man national  organization  was  solved,  has  looked 
for  inspiration  and  example  across  the  Atlantic. 
Laband  and  Jellinek,  the  leading  German  pub- 
licists, are  finding  solutions  for  the  problems  of 
constitutional  law  and  politics  in  the  same  con- 
ceptions of  sovereignty  that  have  been  developed 
by  American  conditions.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say 
that  American  facts  and  American  theories,  to- 
gether, have  given  to  individual  rights  their 
siu«st  present  guaranty  through  written  consti- 
tutions, and  to  national  authority  its  surest  sup- 
port through  the  interpretation  of  sovereignty  in 
those  constitutions.  Wm.  A.  Duknino. 

Since  the  Spanish-American  War  several  new 
problems  have  arisen.    The  first  of  these  was  the 


determination  of  the  republic's  colonial  or  im- 
perial poUc^.  That  has  been  settled,  apparently, 
on  the  basis  that  all  continental  territory  of  the 
U.  S.  shall  be  made,  ultimately,  states  of  the 
union  and  that  all  extracontinental  territory 
shall  either  be  made,  ultimately,  states  of  the 
union — as,  possibly,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  and 
Porto  Rico — or  be  erected  into  communities 
even  more  completely  self-governing  than  states 
of  the  tmion,  under  the  protectorate  of  the  U.  S. 
A  second  question  of  importance  is  whether  in- 
terpretation of  the  Constitution  can  be  made 
sufficiently  elastic  to  meet  the  mighty  changes 
that  have  been  wrought  recently  in  the  structure 
of  our  poUtical  and  civil  society  and  in  our  com- 
mercial and  industrial  relations.  No  amend- 
ment has  been  made  to  the  Constitution  for  some 
twoscore  years.  The  methods  of  amendment 
provided  m  the  instrument  itself  are  imwield^ 
and  possibly  unworkable.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  by  inter- 
pretation, amendment,  or  otherwise,  the  attain- 
ment of  some  reasonably  rapid  means  of  adopting 
the  written  instrument  to  new  conditions  is  a 
problem  of  political  science  in  this  country  that 
must  soon  be  solved.  The  proper  construction 
of  the  upper  chamber  of  the  legislature  and  the 
fixing  of  the  fundamental  relation  between  the 
legis&ture  and  executive  branches  of  govern- 
ment are  also  present-day  problems  of  American 
political  science.  Extension  of  the  legislation  of 
the  federal  government  into  the  domain  of  private 
law — especialljr  in  the  regulation  of  commerce 
and  matrimonial  relations — and  the  limitations 
to  be  placed  on  such  extension  is  still  another 
question  of  importance. 

POMEROT.  ELTWEED :  President  of  National 
Direct  Legislation  League;  bom  at  Newark, 
N.J.,  i860.  Educated  in  public  schools,  gradua- 
ting from  Newark  High  School,  1878,  he  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  writing-ink,  mucilage, 
paste,  sealing-wax,  ete.,  with  the  firm  now  known 
as  Pomeroy  Brothers  Company,  and  of  which  he 
is  now  president;  he  has  traveled  extensively  and 
has  worked  for  various  economic  and  political  re- 
forms. Mr.  Pomeroy  is  a  conservative  Socialist 
of  the  American  Fabian  type,  but  refuses  to  con- 
nect himself  with  the  Socialist  Part^;  believes 
that  nothing  can  be  more  democratic  either  in 
principle  or  practise  than  direct  legislation  of 
the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  therefore  has 
chosen  that  for  his  life-work.  President  of  Na- 
tional League  since  its  formation  in  1896,  he  has 
also  been  secretary  of  the  Direct  Legislation 
League  of  New  Jersey  since  1892;  edited  the 
Direct  Legislation  Record  for  nine  years;  at  one 
time  associate  editor  of  The  Arena.  Secretary  of 
National  Social  and  Political  Conference,  1899; 
chairman  of  Conference  in  1901 ;  member  of 
National  Committee  of  the  People's  Party.  He 
is  author  of  "Bv  the  People";  has  also  written 
on  socialism  and  many  economic  subjects  in  the 
magazines  and  public  journals.  Address:  Mil- 
bum,  N.J. 

POORHOnSE  (for  statistics,  see  Pauperism; 
Poor  Relief):  A  public  institution  for  the 
care  and  support  of  the  poor  in  general.  In 
America  such  an  institution  is  frequently  called 
an  almshouse,  but  in  England  this  latter  term  is 
usually  reserved  for  small  single  houses,  generally 
supported  by  private  charity,  in  which  one  or 
more  poor  persons  may  live.     The  institution 
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in  England  corresponding  to  the  public  poor- 
house  or  almshouse  in  America  is  the  workhouse, 
so  called  because  all  inmates  who  are  able  are 
compelled  to  work.  The  workhouse  in  England 
is  maintained  by  the  Poor  Law  Union  (see  Poor- 
Laws),  while  the  poorhouse  in  the  United  States 
is  usually  a  county  institution,  tho  in  New 
England  :t  is  maintained  by  the  town,  and  some 
cities  have  independent  poorhouses  of  their  own. 
The  poorhouse  in  rural  districts  is  frequently 
located  on  a  large  farm,  and  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  "poor  farm"  or  "county  farm.  All  of 
these  terms  have  of  late  years  been  giving  way, 
and  rightly,  to  such  terms  as  "county  infirmary" 
and  "county  home." 

Poorhouses  were  unknown  in  classical  an- 
tiquity. With  the  advent  of  Christianity,  how- 
ever, houses  for  the  care  of  the  helpless  poor 
began  to  be  provided;  and  the  Emperor  Juhan, 
imitating  the  Christians,  issued  an 

— j^^     edict  ordering  the  erection  of  poor- 

*"""''  houses.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the 
work  of  the  poorhouse  was  chiefly 
performed  by  the  hospitals,  which  were  in  reality 
ecclesiastical  almshouses  for  the  reception  not 
only  of  the  destitute  sick,  but  of  destitute  chil- 
dren, the  aged,  the  infirm,  and  the  helpless  of 
every  class.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  also,  a  great  many  private  almshouses  for 
tl»  shelter  of  the  poor  were  established  by  private 
bequests,  many  of  which  still  exist  in  European 
countries. 

The  famous  Poor  Law  of  Elizabeth  (1601) 
provided  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of 
poorhouses  by  parishes,  and  especially  com- 
mended that  those  unable  to  work  should  be 
relieved  therein.  But  the  parishes,  being  small 
administrative  units,  were  slow  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  permission,  and  comparatively  few 
poorhouses  were  erected.  In  1697  the  city  of 
Bristol  erected  the  first  workhouse,  a  poorhouse 
in  which  the  inmates  were  compelled  to  work  if 
able,  the  idea  being  in  part  to  make  them  con- 
tribute to  their  own  support,  and  in  part  also, 
at  first,  to  teach  them  trades.  The  Bristol  work- 
house being  successful,  the  example  was  followed 
by  other  cities,  and  in  1723  Parliament  passed  an 
act  enabling  two  or  more  parishes  to  combine  for 
the  erection  of  a  common  workhouse.  It  was 
not,  however,  until  1834,  with  the  passage  of 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  (see  Poor-Laws), 
requiring  that  every  Poor  Law  Union  have  at 
least  one  workhouse,  that  the  workhouse  became 
universal  in  England. 

The  early  settlers  in  America  usually  cared  for 
their  few  helpless  poor  by  boarding  them  out  with 
farmers;  and  this  primitive  method  is  still  fol- 
lowed in  portions  of  the  U.  S.  that  are  thinly 
populated.  Later,  when  the  number  of  helpless 
dependents  had  increased,  in  order  to  diminish 
their  cost  and  perhaps  provide  more  humane 
treatment,  the  town  or  county  authorities,  pur- 
chased land  and  erected  a  public  poorhouse,  or 
even  more  frequently  made  use  of  some  farm- 
house purchased  with  the  land  for  such  an  in- 
stitution. The  management  of  this  institution 
and  the  care  of  the  inmates  were  luually  let  out 
by  contract  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  a 
system  which  still  prevails,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  in  many  parts  of  the  U.  S.  At  this  stage 
of  development  the  poorhouse  was  the  public 
catch-all  for  all  classes  of  dependents.  Children, 
insane,  feeble-minded,  epileptics,  cripples,  blind, 
deaf-mutes,  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  infirm  of 


all  sorts  were  herded  together  with  little  care  and 
often  in  dire  misery. 

About  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
special  institutions  began  to  be  established  in 
the  U.  S.  for  the  care  of  some  of  these  classes, 
especially  for  dependent  children,  the  blind, 
the  deu,  and  the  insane.  This  movement  re- 
sulted in  a  part,  of  these  classes  being  removed 
from  the  poorhouses.  At  the  same  time  better 
buildings  began  to  be  provided  for  poorhouse  use, 
usually  of  the  "institutional"  or  hotel  type. 
Within  recent  times  the  movement  to  exclude 
special  classes  from  the  poorhouse  has  so  far 
advanced  that  seven  states  now  exclude  the 
insane  by  statute,  and  eleven  states  dependent 
children;  while  all  the  states  ha\'e  made  more  or 
less  provision  for  indigent  defectives  in  special 
institutions.  Some  of  the  more  recent  poor- 
houses, also,  built  upon  the  "cottage  plan," 
which  will  be  described  below,  are  models  of 
humanitarian  institutions;  but  in  many  other 
cases  the  poorhouse  remains  what  its  evil  repu- 
tation has  long  made  it — a  place  more  dreaded 
than  the  common  jail. 

The  poorhouse  is,  as  Warner  says,  "the  funda- 
mental institution  in  American  poor  relief."  It 
is  fundamental  because  it  receives  those  classes 
who  are  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  because, 
as  we  have  seen,  historically  all  the  other  public 
institutions  which  provide  for  the  poor  have  been 
derived  from  it.  Nevertheless,  on  account  of  the 
difference  of  the  poor-laws  in  different  states,  and 
on  account  of  the  difference  in  local  conditions, 
there  is  probably  more  diversity  in  the  poor- 
houses of  the  if.  S.  than  in  any  other  public 
institution.  Over  half  of  the  counties  in  the 
U.  S.  have  no  pubhc  poorhouse  at  all,  but  care 
for  their  paupers  through  outdoor  relief  or  by 
boarding  them  out  with  farmers,  as  we  noted 
above.  Nearly  one  half  of  the  states,  moreover, 
provide  in  their  statutes  that  the  care  of  the 
poorhouse  and  its  inmates  may  be  let  out  by 
contract  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder;  and 
in  two  states  this  is  even  compulsory. 

In  an  investigation  of  the  county  almshousea  of  Miasonri, 
made  by  the  writer  in  1903,  it  was  found  tbat,  out  of  90  ot 
these  institutions,  55  were  managed  by  being  let  out  to  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder;  58  had  insane  among  their  in- 
mates; ana  nearly  all  had  more  or  less  of  the  other  classes 
of  mental  defectives.  Moreover,  out  of  60  almshouses  from 
which  information  could  be  obtained,  only  xj  had  buildings 
costing  above  S  10,000,  and  suppliea  with  modem  conve- 
niences; while  in  the  case  of  jx  the  cost  of  the  butldixvgs  was 
less  than  tx,soo.  Finally,  50  out  of  the  go  almshouses  had 
no  classification  of  ixiixiates  except  the  separation  of  the 
sexes,  and  X4  had  not  even  that.  These  facta  are  given 
concerning  the  poorhouses  of  a  single  state  because  they 
are  typical  of  amrag*  conditions,  taidng  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

The  causes  of  poorhouse  abuses  are  not  far 
to  seek.     It  must  oe  remembered  that  the  poor- 
house is  usually  a  county  institution  and  not 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  state;  and  that 
the   cotmty  is   usually  a  small  administrative 
unit,  relatively  stingy  and  unenlightened  in  its 
public  policies.     The  county  authorities  fear  that 
a  comfortable  poorhouse  will  attract  some  of  the 
shiftless   elements   among   the   poor  and   thus 
entail,  with  its  cost,  a  double  burden  upon  the 
taxpayers.     Rather  than  be  troubled  with  enfor- 
cing strict  rules  of  administration  to 
^-n-       prevent    the    poorhouse    from    har- 
boring these  worthless  elements,  they 
adopt     the     simple     expedient     of 
making  the  .standard  of  comfort  so  low  that  only 
the  most  wretched  will  accept  it.     The  result  is 
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that  the  poor  dread  the  poorhouse  worse  than 
a  prison,  and  that  the  average  poorhouse  is  a 
di^^race  to  civilization. 

It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
proper  function  of  the  poorhouse  cannot  be  to 
care  for  all  classes  of  dependents.  By  its  very 
nature  the  poorhouse  is  usually  a  small,  local 
institution,  and  it  cannot  be  expected  that 
experts  will  have  charge  of  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
unfitted  to  care  for  dependents  that  need  special 
or  scientific  care.  Onlv  those  dependents  that 
need  simply  a  comfortable  home  are  suitable  for 
poorhouse  care.  These  are,  in  particular,  the 
aged  and  infirm  poor,  of  whom  in  every  old- 
settled  communitv  of  any  size  there  is  alwavs  a 
considerable  number.  The  first  principle,  then, 
in  poorhouse  administration  is  that  all  classes 
that  need  special  care  should  be  removed  to 
special  institutions.  These  classes  include,  in 
particular,  the  following: 

I.  An  children  above  the  ase  of  two  yean.  Chfldren 
between  the  ages  of  two  ana  eixtaen  should  never  be 
permitted  to  remain  in  as  almihouae  except  for  a  brief 
period.  The  education  of  no  child  can  be  properly  conducted 
m  a  poorhouse,  and  it  has  been  found  that  children  in  poor- 
houses  readily  take  on  the  taint  of  their  pauper  surround- 
ings. What  has  been  said  applies,  of  course,  equally  to 
defective  children,  for  they  need  special  treatment  in  hos- 
pitals or  schools. 

a.  Tramps,  disorderly  and  vicious  penons  should  be  rig- 
orotisly  eiccluded  from  the  public  poorhouse.  The  poor- 
house is  not  a  correctional  institution,  and  has  no  proper 
facilities  for  controlling  such  persons.  Moreover,  their  pres- 
ence brings  the  poorhouse  into  such  ill  repute  that  the  self- 
respecting  poor  snun  it. 

3.  The  insane  of  all  classes  should  be  removed  from  the 
poorhouse.  Probably  the  habitual  use  al  our  poorhouses  as 
insane  asylums  giyea  rise  to  more  serious  abuses  than  any 
other  practise.  The  insane  need  skilled  medical  treatment, 
trained  attendants,  cheerful  surroundings,  and  a  scientific 
diet,  all  of  which  are  lacking  in  a  poorhouse.  Their  presence 
is  also  a  hardship  to  other  mmates. 

4.  The  feeble-minded  of  all  grades  should  be  removed 
from  the  poorhouse  for  similar  reasons.  They  are  not  only 
objectionable  to  other  inmates,  and  inadequately  cared  for, 
but  a  danger  to  the  commuuty.  Under  lax  rules  of  ad- 
mission and  discharge  feeble-minded  women  invariably  be- 
come mothers,  and  entail  their  defect  on  future  generations. 

5.  Epileptics,  like  the  insane,  need  skilled  nsedical  care,  and 
cannot  be  properly  cared  for  in  the  poorhouse.  Their  pres- 
ence is  also  disagreeable  to  other  inmates. 

6.  Firully,  hospital  cases,  whether  surgical  cases  or  con- 
tagious diseases,  should  of  course  not  be  cared  for  in  the 
poorhouse. 

After  all  of  the  above  classes  of  dependents 
have,  so  to  speak,  been  classified  out  of  the 
poorhouse,  there  remains  the  equally  important 
matter  of  classifying  the  inmates  within  the  poor- 
house. At  least  a  fourfold  classification  of  poor- 
house inmates  is  necessary,  even  after  all  of  the 
above  classes  have  been  removed.  First  of  all, 
the  sexes  should  be  absolutely  separated.  Sec- 
ondly, in  the  South,  at  least,  there  should  be  a 
classification  according  to  color,  making  duplicate 
institutions,  one  for  whites  and  one  for  colored. 
A  third  necessary  classification  is  in  regard  to 
health.  There  should  be  special  provision  for  the 
sick,  either  in  the  form  of  separate  wards  or  sep- 
arate rooms.  If  there  are  cases  of  contagious 
diseases  present,  like  consumption,  they  shoidd 
of  course  be  isolated.  The  fourth  classification 
needed  is  in  regard  to  moral  character.  Inmates 
of  similar  standards  and  congenial  disposition 
should  be  grouped  together.  Of  course,  if 
children,  or  any  of  the  above  classes  to  be  ex- 
cluded, are  found  in  the  poorhouse,  still  other 
classifications  are  necessary. 

We  may  now  consider  briefly  the  form  of  con- 
struction of  poorhouse  best  adapted  to  the  above 
classification.  Without  doubt  the  "cottage"  or 
detached    plan    of   construction   is   best.     This 


makes  classification  of  inmates  easy  and  the  in- 
stitution more  homelike  in  appearance,  tho  the 
cottages  may  be  connected  by  corridors  with  the 
central  building,  in  which  there  may  be  a  common 
dining-room,  kitchens,  etc.,  and  also  one  or  two 
rooms  for  aged  couples  who  wish  to  live  together. 
A  one-story  construction  has  many  advantages. 
Of  course  the  buildings  should  be  heated  bv 
steam,  lighted  by  electricity,  and  furnished  with 
the  best  modem"  sanitary  apparatus. 

All  able-bodied  inmates  should  be  compelled 
to  labor.  Only  thus  can  idle  and  shiftless  ele- 
ments be  effectually  excluded.  Moreover,  work 
should  be  furnished  for  all  inmates  who  are  will- 
ing and  able  to  do  an^  work  at  all.  The  best 
form  of  labor  for  men  is,  without  doubt,  ag^cul- 
tural  labor.  This  does  not,  however,  necessitate 
a  large  farm  in  connection  with  the  poorhouse,  as 
intensive  culture,  or  horticulture,  secures  the  best 
results.  A  large  farm  is  objectionable  for  two 
reasons:  first,  it  requires  so  much  attention  from 
the  superintendent  that  he  is  liable  to  neglect  the 
inmates;  secondly,  it  necessitates  locating  the 
poorhouse  far  out  in  the  countrv,  where  manv 
modem  conveniences  cannot  easily  be  fumisheci, 
and  where  the  institution  is  liable  to  be  neglected 
by  the  public. 

Lax  rules  of  admission  and  discharge  are  one 
of  the  evils  of  American  poorhouses.  Paupers 
should  only  be  admitted,  except  provisionally, 
after  an  investigation  by  the  proper  authorities. 
Once  admitted,  they  should  not  be  permitted  to 
discharge  themselves,  and  should  be  released  only 
when  there  is  some  assurance  that  they  will  he 
properly  cared  for  outside  of  the  institution. 

Finally,  in  the  management  of  a  poorhouse,  the 
attempt  should  be  made  to  make  it  as  homelike 
as  possible.  Recreations  and  amusements  should 
not  be  neglected.  Books  and  newspapers  should 
abound,  and  simple  entertainments,  as  well  as 
regular  religious  services,  shotdd  be  provided  for 
the  inmates. 

These  reforms  in  the  American  poorhouse  sys- 
tem cannot  be  carried  out  without  some  degree  of 
central  supervision  and  control.  Probably  the 
best  central  supervision  can  be  furnished  by  an 
efficient  State  Board  of  Charities  (q.  v.).  Local 
boards  of  visitors  to  poorhouses,  which  have  now 
been  provided  for  by  law  in  several  states,  can 
also  do  much  to  correct  abuses.  However,  the 
final  reliance  must  be  upon  mandatory  legisla- 
tion. Statutes  should  be  enacted  regulating  the 
construction  and  management  of  poorhouses  in 
all  necessary  details. 

RzFBRBMCis:  Warner,  Anuriean  CharitUs,  chap.  vi.  Q4ew 
York,  1894):  Annual  Rtports  National  Conftrtncf  of  Char- 
Uits  and  CorrKiion,  especially  a  paper  by  Miss  Mary  V. 


Qark  in  the  Report  for  igoo'(Bo«t<m,_r9or):  Henderson, 

,  .    BW  Yorlfcroo,.. ._ 

BulUtin  on  At  Condition  of  At  County  Amshonits  of  Mis- 


Dtptndtnis,   Diftclivts.   lUlingutnis   (Boston,    looi);    id.j 
Modtrn  MtAods  of  Chanty  (New  York,  r  004):  Ellwood,  A 


lonri  (University  of  Missouri,  1904);  U.  S.  Census,  Sptciat 
Rtport  on  PanftrM  in  Almtkintts,  1904  (Washington, 
1906). 

Charlbs  A.  Ellwood. 

POOR-LAWS  (ENGLISH)  (see  also  Pauperism; 
Povbrty)  :  The  poor-laws  of  England,  which  have 
played  so  large  and  important  a  part  in  her  eco- 
nomic and  social  history,  date  mainly  from  the 
Elizabethan  period. 

In  feudal  times  the  poor  were  recognized  as 
having  direct  claim  on  their  lords ;  there  needed 
to  be  no  other  legal  provision.  What  more  was 
needed  was  left  to  monastic  and  other  ecclesias- 
tical organizations,  and  to  hospitals.     There  was 
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no  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  destitution;  appli- 
cation for  relief  was  the  one  thing  needful.  The 
inevitable  consequence  of  this  want  of  discrim- 
ination was  that  the  very  machinery  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  became  a  means  of  increasing 
their  number  and  deteriorating  their  character. 
The  downfall  of  feudalism  and  the  claim  that  the 
land  belonged  to  those  who  had  been  only  ap- 
pointed to  rule  over  it,  the  resultant  stealing  of 
the  land  by  "the  landed  gentry"  and  the  driving 
out  of  the  feudal  tenants,  thus  creating  the  mod- 
em landless  class,  developed  a  pauperism  which 
differed  widely  from  the  poverty  of  preceding 
centuries. 

Step*  wen  fint  taken  simply  for  the  repnarion  of  the  poor. 
An  act  of  »  Richard  II..  after  providing  tor  labor  for  persona 
able  to  work  (see  "Labor  and  Labor  Laws,"  vol.  xiv.,  p. 
167),  enacts  "that  beggars  impotent  to  serve  shall  abide  in 
the  cities  and  towns  where  they  may  be  dwelling  at  the  time 
of  the  proclamation  of  this  statute,  and,  if  the  people  of  the 
cities  and  towns  will  not,  or  may  not,  suffice  to  find  them,  that 
these,  the  said  beggan,  shall  draw  them  to  other  towns  within 
the  btmdred,  rai>e,  or  wapentake,  or  to  the  towns  where  they 
were  born,  within  forty  days  after  the  proclamation  made, 
and  they  shall  continually  abide  during  their  lives."  This 
is  the  iiist  enactment  in  which  the  impotent  poor  an  directly 
named  as  a  separata  ckus. 

But  the  problem  grew.    The  reckless  waste 
of  national  resources  by  Henry  VIII.,  the  disso- 
lution and  spoliation  of  the  monas- 
Snvliih     teries,  the  debasement  of  the  cur- 
«rr?L_|  _   rency,  and  the  confiscation  of  the 
BOTnof     **°^  belonging  to  the  craft-gilds— 
Bobberr  of  ^      continuous  enclosure  of  common 
the  La^  bv  ^"''*'  ^""^  *^^  enforced  aggregation 
the  Hoblei        ™'°  "'**'  *^^  towns,  all  contrib- 
uted  to   establish   pauperism   as   a 
national  institution. 
In   1536  Parliament  first  attempted  to  cope 
vith  the  problem  by  enacting  that  voltmtary 
alms  should  be  collected  in  each  parish  for  tte 
purpose  of  relieving  the  impotent  poor. 

Passing  by  various  acts  of  similar  import  and 
growing  more  and  more  toward  the 

BU«bethan'=°"'P"l^'7  ^jl^^^L*'**'    ?^'V  "* 
j^^       come  to  the  Elizabethan  acts.    Leg- 
islation (157a)  took  a  vigorous  turn 
"for  the  punishment  of  vagabonds 
and  for  relief  of  the  poor  and  impotent." 

The  act  of  14  Elis.,  c.  (,  redting  that  "all  the  parts  of 
this  realm  of  England  and  Wales  be  presently  with  rogues, 
vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggan  exceedingly  pestend,  by 
means  whereof  daily  happeneth  in  the  same  nalm  horrible 
murders,  thefts,  and  other  gnat  outrages,  to  the  high  dis- 
pleasure of  Almighty  God,  and  to  the  great  annoy  of  the  com- 
mon weal,  and  for  avoiding  confusion  by  reason  of  numbers 
of  laws  concerning  the  pnmises  standing  in  force  tc^ether." 
npealed  before-mentioned  statutes  and  made  provision  for 
various  matters,  "as  well  for  the  utter  suppressing  of  the 
said  outrageous  enemies  to  the  common  weal  as  for  the 
charitable  relieving  of  the  aged  and  impotent  poor  people." 
Persons  above  fourteen,  and  bein^  revues,  vagabonds,  or 
sturdy  beggan,  and  "uken  begging  m  every  part  of  this 
realm,  or  taken  vagnnt,  wandenng  and  misordering  them- 
selves," wen  upon  their  apprehension  to  be  committed  to 
prison  to  the  next  session  or  jail  delivery  without  bail,  and 
on  conviction  "shall  be  adjudged  to  be  grievously  whipt,  and 
burnt  through  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear  with  a  hot  iron  of 
the  compass  of  an  inch  about,  manifesting  his  or  her  roguish 
land  of  life,  and  his  or  her  punishment  received  for  the  same." 
This  judgment  was  not  to  be  executed  if,  after  imprisonment, 
"some  honest  person,  valued  at  the  last  subsidy  next  befon 
that  time  to  £i  in  goods  or  10s.  in  lands,  or  else  soma 
such  honest  householder  as  by  the  Justices  of  the  peace 
of  the  same  county,  or  two  of  them,  shall  be  allowed,  will 
of  his  charity  take  such  offender  befon  the  same  justices  into 
his  service  for  one  whole  year,"  under  recognisance  to  keep 
this  poor  person  for  that  period  and  to  bring  mm,  if  still  living, 
befon  the  justice*  at  the  year's  end;  on  the  other  hand  the 
pauper,  departing  within  the  year  against  the  will  of  his 
master,  was  to  he  whipt  and  burnt  as  above  provided. 
The  offender  was  absolved  from  a  second  punishment  for  a 
short  time,  but  if  after  threescon  days,  and  being  of  the 


a^  of  eighteen  or  mon,  he  "do  eftsoons  fall  again  to  any 
kind  of  roguish  or  vagabond's  tnde  of  life,"  tlwn  the  said 
rogue,  vagabond,  or  sturdy  beggar,  from  thenceforth  was  to 
"  be  taken,  adjudged,  and  deemed  in  all  respects  as  a  felon," 
and  should  sufl'er  as  a  felon — subject,  however,  to  like  re- 
demption as  on  the  fint  charge,  conditioned  for  two  yean' 
service:  but  offending  a  third  time  he  was  to  "be  adjudged 
a  felon ' '  and  suffer  pain*  of  death  and  loss  of  lands  and  good* 
as  a  felon,  without  allowanoe  or  benefit  of  clergy  or  sanctuary. 
Offenden  under  fourteen  wen  punishable  by  whipping  or 
stocking,  as  provided  by  the  npealed  statute*. 

This  was  harsh,  but  the  short-lived  law  of 
Edward  VI.  was  harsher  still.  It  allowed,  how- 
ever, for  many  exceptions,  and  called  for  chari- 
table relief. 

The  numerous  charities  and  endowments  and 
foundations  of  almshouses,  by  will  and  other- 
wise, of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
still  extant  in  numerous  buildings  throughout 
the  country,  are  illustrations  of  the  spirit  of  the 
legislation  here  referred  to. 

Still,  legal  repression  and  private  charity  did 
not  work,  and  occasioned  the  legislation  of  1601, 
laying  the  fotmdation  of  the  poor-law  system 
which  has  endured  in  substance  even  down  to  the 
present  century. 

By  this  act  two  or  mon  "suhatantial  householden"  wen 
to  be  yearly  nominated  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  to  servB 
as  overseers  of  the  poor  in  each  parish.  The  overseen  were 
to  raise  "  weekly  or  otherwise,  by  taxation  of  every  inhabk 
tant,  such  competent  sums  of  money  as  they  shall  think  fit," 
for  (a)  setting  to  work  the  children  of  all  such  whose  parents 
shall  not  be  thought  able  to  keep  and  maintain  them;  (6)  for 
setting  to  work  all  such  penons,  married  and  unmarried, 
having  no  means  to  maintain  them,  and  who  use  no  ordi- 
nary and  daily  tnde  of  life  to  get  their  living  by;  (c)  for 
providing  a  convenient  stock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread,  iron, 
and  other  ware  and  stuff,  to  set  the  poor  on  work;  (if)  for 
the  necessary  nlief  of  this  lame,  old,  impotent,  blind,  and 
such  other  amon^  them  being  poor  and  not  able  to  work. 
Children  whose  parents  cannot  maintain  them 
an  to  be  apprenticed  till  the  age  of  four-and- 

ton^LKW  twenty  years  in  the  case  of  boys  and  twenty- 
of  1A01  ^"^  Tean  or  the  time  of  marriage  in  the  case 
""  *'"'*  of  girls.  The  oveneers  may.  with  the  leave 
of  the  Lord  of  the  Manor,  erect  bouses  for 
the  impotent  poor  on  any  waste  or  common. 
No  provision  is  made  for  the  erection  of  any  house  in  which 
work  may  be  done,  and  it  was  evidently  intended  that  the 
flax,  hemp,  etc..  should  be  worked  up  at  the  houses  of  the 
pom.  But  an  act  of  1576  had  already  empowered  the  jus- 
tices of  each  county  to  erect  "houses  of  correction  in 
which  "such  a*  be  already  grown  up  in  idleness  and  so 
ro^ue*  at  this  present"  should  be  set  to  work  under  strict 
prison  discipline;  and  the  justices  wen  now  ordered  to  com- 
mit to  these  places,  or  to  the  common  jail,  those  who  refused 
to  work  on  materials  provided  by  the  parish.  What  they 
had  to  expect  at  the  houses  of  correction  may  be  seen  from 
one  of  the  rules  of  the  Suffolk  House  for  the  year  1589— 
"Item,  it  is  ordered  and  agreed  upon  that  every  strong  or 
sturdy  rogue  at  his  or  her  first  entrance  into  the  said  house 
shall  have  twelve  stripes  upon  his  bare  aldn  with  the  said 
whip  provided  for  said  house;  and  every  young  rogue  or  idle 
loiterer  six  stripes  with  the  said  whip  in  form  aforesaid. 
And  that  every  one  of  them,  without  fail,  at  their  first  coming 
into  the  said  house,  shall  have  put  upoo  him,  her,  or  them 
some  clogs,  chain,  collan  of  iron,  ringle,  or  manacle,  such  as 
the  keeper  of  the  said  house  shall  think  meet." 

The  new  act  was  only  gmdually  carried  out.  In  i6st 
"A  Wellwisher"  complains,  in  a  tract  called  "Grievous 
Groans  for  the  Poor,"  that  "tho  the  number  of  the  poor  do 
daily  increase,  then  hath  been  no  collection  for  them,  no  not 
these  seven  yean,  in  many  parishes  of  this  kind,  especially  in 
country  towns;  but  many  of  those  parishes  tumeth  forth 
their  poor,  yea  and  their  lusty  laborera  that  will  not  work,  or 
for  any  misdemeanor  want  work,  to  beg,  filch,  and  steal  for 
their  maintenance,  so  that  the  country  is  pitifully  pestered 
with  them;  yea  and  the  maimed  soldien  that  have  ventured 
their  lives  and  lost  their  limbs  on  our  behalf  an  also  thus 
requited.  ...  So  they  are  turned  forth  to  tmvel  in  idleness 
(the  highway  to  bell)  .  .  .  until  the  law  bring  them  unto 
the  fearful  end  of  hanging." 

In  1630  a  royal  commission  was  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  working  of  the  law,  and  new 
legislation  resulted.  In  i66a  the  statute  13  and 
14  Charles  II.  recited  various  evils,  and  devel- 
oped the  law  of  settlement,  which  proved  so 
fruitful  in  ills. 
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It  aaid  "by  naun  of  some  defecto  in  the  law.  poor  people 
an  not  netnined  tma  going  from  one  perieh  to  another, 
and  therefore  do  endeavor  to  lettk  themielve*  in  thoee  par- 
ishes where  there  is  the  best  stock,  the  larseat  commons  or 
wastes  to  build  cottages,  and  the  most  woods 
for  them  to  bum  and  destroy,  and,  when  they 
Lav  of       have  consumed  it,  then  to  another  naiish, 
■_M1._..«  and  at  last  become  rogues  and  vagabonds, 
DVnuinaiH  j^  jho  great  discouiagement  of  parishes  to 
provide  stock,  where  it  is  liable  to   be    de- 
voured    by     Btiangera."     Justices     ^of     the 
peace,  upon  complaint  by  the  parish  officers,  within  forty 
days  after  any  such  persons'  coming  to  settle  as  before  men- 
tioned in  any  tenement  under  the  yearly  value  of  jCio,  were 
empowered  by  warrant  to  remove  such  person  to  the  parish 
where  he  was  last  legally  settled  either  as  a  native,  house- 
holder, sojourner,  apprentice,  or  servant  for  not  less  than 
forty  days,  unless  he  gave  sufficient  security  for  the  discharge 
of  the  parish. 

This  act  at  once  divided  England  into  14,000 
warring  communities,  each  determined,  at  what- 
ever cost,  to  throw  its  burden  of  involuntary 
charity  upon  its  neighbor.  A  huge  code  of  case 
law,  developed  by  hundreds  of  judgments  and 
appeals,  was  fotmaed  upon  the  muddled  sentences 
01  the  original  acts.  Every  possible  subtlety  as 
to  the  eflfect  of  every  variety  of  hiring  or  appren- 
ticeship, or  the  validity  of  indentures  given  by 
a  parisn  where  the  churchwardens  and  overseers 
were  the  same  persons,  was  defined  to  a  hair's 
breadth,  while  the  incurable  vagrant,  the  too 
ambitious  laborer,  the  widow,  the  lunatic,  the 
invalid,  the  tmhappy  causes  of  this  warfare,  were 
carted  and  whipped  and  driven  backward  and 
forward  from  one  cruel  little  parish  to  another. 

The  eighteenth  century  saw  some  changes  in  the  law.  It 
had  evidently  oroduced  evil.  It  was  not  until  toward  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  an  important  inroad  on 
the  law  relating  to  the  removal  of  the  poor  was  made  by 
requiring  acttial  chargeability  before  removal  to  their  place 
of  settlement  (35  Geo^e  III.,  c.  101);  and  at  the  same  time 
justices  were  empowered  to  suspend  removal  in  the  case  of 
sickness. 

There  was  some  development  of  relief.  In 
1676  William  III.,  when  appointing  his  new 
Board  of  Trade,  instructed  them  to  "consider 
of  proper  methods  of  setting  on  work  and  employ- 
ing the  poor,  and  making  them  Useful."  Two 
years  later  a  new  "corporation"  was  formed  for 
London,  and  several  houses  in  Bishopsgate  Street 
were  bought.  Into  these  houses  were  taken 
"the  poor  distrest  children  that  lay  up  and 
down  m  the  streets  of  the  city,"  and  others,  for 
each  of  whom  the  churchwardens  of  the  various 
city  parishes  paid  a  shilling  a  week.  There  were 
about  400  in  all.  At  Bristol,  Cary  succeeded  in 
getting  a  workhouse  established.  The  example 
was  followed  by  other  places.  The  results,  in 
suppressing  vagrancy  and  keeping  down  the 
rates,  were  so  good  that  in  1732  a  general  act 
was  passed  allowing  parishes  either  singly  or  in 
combination  to  build  workhouses,  and  to  refuse 
relief  to  all  who  would  not  enter  them. 

In  a  book  published  in  1735,  describing  about 
a  hundred  of  the  newly  established  houses,  a 
correspondent  from  Rumford  writes:  "I  must, 
sir,  observe  to  you  that  the  advantage  of  the 
workhouse  to  the  parish  does  not  arise  from  what 
the  people  do  toward  their  subsistence,  but  from 
the  apprehension  the  poor  have  of  it."  The 
workhouses  were  run  for  profit.  John  Locke's 
report  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  written  in  1697, 
contains  exact  calculations  as  to  the  value  of  the 
labors  of  young  children,  and  of  those  who,  being 
decayed  of  their  full  strength,  could  yet  do  some- 
thing. 

A  few  years,  however,  sufficed  to  develop  the 
injurious  effects  of  this  mode  of  dealing  with 


the  poor,  and  the  accumulated  evils  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  poor-laws  led,  in  1783,  to  the  passing 
of  the  statute  aa  George  III.,  c,  83,  known  as 
"Gilbert's  Act,"  the  principle  of  which  was 
extensively  adopted  in  subsequent  legislation. 
Only  the  aged  and  infirm  were  to  be  sent  to  work- 
houses, and  the  principle  was  deliberately  adopt- 
ed that  work  was  to  be  found  in  the  neighbor- 
hood for  the  able-bodied,  and  that  any  difference 
between  their  wages  and  the  sum  necessary  for 
their  maintenance  was  to  be  made  up  from  the 
rates. 

In  1795  the  magistrates  of  Berkshire  "and 
other  discreet  persons"  announced  that  they 
would  make  an  allowance  in  aid  of  wages  to  "au 
poor  and  industrious  men  and  their  families," 
raising  the  household  income  in  each  case  to  a 
minimum  varying  with  the  price  of  bread.  And 
so  began  the  pauperization  of  the  English  rui^ 
population.  Hitherto  relief,  in  theory,  at  least, 
had  been  confined  to  the  exceptionally  unfortu- 
nate. Now  the  rates  were  to  become  part  of  the 
normal  industrial  system;  farmers  discharged 
their  men  in  a  body,  to  take  them  back  next  day 
as  paupers  with  part  of  their  wages  paid  by  the 
parish. 

Says  Thorold  Rogers  ("Work  and  Wages," 
chap.  XV.) : 

I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  cruel,  I  had  almost  aaid 
more  insolent,  than  to  condemn  a  laborer  to  the  lowest  poe- 
sible  wages  on  which  life  may  be  sustained,  by  an  act  of 
Parliament,  interpreted  and  enforced  by  an  ubiquitous  body 
of  magistrates,  whose  interest  it  was  to  screw  the  pittance 
down  to  the  lowest  conceivable  margin,  and  to  inform  the 
stinted  recipient  that,  when  he  had  starved  on  that  during 
the  days  of  his  strength,  others  must  work  to  maintain  him 
in  sickness  or  old  age. 

The  suffering  and  demoralization  of  the  Eng- 
lish laborer  that  resulted  from  the  system  can 
to-day  be  scarcely  credited.  He  could  not  live 
except  by  pauper  relief.  He  cared  therefore  lit- 
tle about  work.  It  was  really  the  parish  that 
sold  his  labor.  In  some  parishes  the  laborers 
were  put  up  at  auction.  Sometimes  children  of 
either  sex  were  sold  to  manufacturers  in  job  lots 
(the  manufacturer  sometimes  contracting  to  take 
one  insane  child  for  so  many  healthy  ones). 
Often  children  of  both  sexes  were  given  over  to 
gang-masters,  who  would  let  them  out  to  farm- 
ers, working  them  in  the  field  by  day  and  lodging 
them  in  bams  by  night  without  any  pretense  of 
decency.  The  poorhouses  were  called  "bas- 
tiles."  The  degraded  laborer  came  to  look  upon 
pauper  relief  without  shame,  and  the  distributer 
of  tne  relief  would  go  aroimd  and  distribute  the 
bread  the  laborer  could  not  buy.  The  poor- 
relief  rates  rose  till  they  threatened  to  devour 
the  rents  of  the  landlords.  The  landlords  them- 
selves were  compelled  to  desire  a  change.  Vari- 
ous minor  changes  led  to  the  appointment  of 
commissioners  to  investigate  the  subject  and 
the  great  reform  law  of  1834. 

Says  Graham  Wallas  (see  references  at  the 
end  of  this  article) : 

Their  report,  after  two  years  of  incessant  labor  on  the 
part  of  this  commissioners  and  their  paid  assistants,  was 
presented  in  r834,  and  is  still  the  moat  magnificent  State 
paper  in  existence,  admirable  in  form  and  crushing  in  argu- 
ment. It  ended  by  recommending  a  radical  alteration  of 
the  whole  system.  Parishes  were  to  be  formed,  with  or 
without  their  consent,  into  unions,  whose  accounts  were  to 
be  inspected  and  whoise  by-laws  were  to  be  drawn  up  by  a 
body  of  three  commissioners  sitting  in  London,  and  repre- 
sented by  treveling  subcommissioners  in  the  country.  Out- 
door relief  to  able-bodied  persons  was  to  be  prohibited. 
Finally,  and  chiefly,  the  whole  administration  of  the  law 
was  to  be  regulated  on  the  principle  that  "the  condition  of 
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the  paupers  shall  in  no  case  be  so  eligible  as  the  condition  of 
persons  of  the  lowest  class,  subdsting  on  the  fr\iits  of  their 
own  industry." 


Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  Prof.  WiUiam  Smart,  the  Rev.  H.  Russell 
Waliefield,  Mrs.  Bernard  Boaanquet,  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb, 
and  Miss  Ot^via  Hill. 


The  report  was  adopted  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities. Repression  of  the  poor  was  now  the 
order  of  the  day.  Outdoor  relief  was  Eradually 
ended.  Families  were  broken  up,  lodged  in  poor- 
houses,  husband  and  wife  being  separated.  Says 
Mr.  Wallas: 

The  sordid  abominations  of  the  old  law  were  soon  for- 
gotten, and  the  reli^ouB  worldngman  as  well  as  the  revolu- 
tionary Chartist  loathed  the  new  science  which  aimed,  it  was 
said,  at  reducing  the  population  to  Parson  Malthus's  standard 
by  starving  the  paupers  and  separating  man  and  wife  in 
direct  defiance  of  the  word  of  God.  .  .  . 

The  opposition  to  the  new  law  soon  penetrated  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  it  was  with  increasing  difficulty 
that  the  powers  of  the  commissioners  were  from  time  to  time 
renewed.  At  last,  in  1847,  the  Poor-law  Commission  was 
dissolved;  two  out  of  the  three  worthy  gentlemen  of  the  day 
disappeared,  having  perhaps  taken  themselves  rather  too 
seriously  as  solitary  protesters  against  an  evil  world;  and  an 
official  Poor-law  Board  with  a  parliamentary  head  was 
created.  By  187  r  so  many  duties  of  various  Idnds  had  been 
assigned  to  the  department  that  it  took  the  name  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  which  it  still  retains.  Sixty 
years  have  now  passed  since  the  new  poor-law  was  first 
enacted.  During  that  time  the  great  evil  noted  by  the 
commissioners  ox  1834,  the  relief  of  able-bodied  men  in  aid 
of  wages  or  as  a  premium  apoa  idleness,  has  practically 
disappeared. 

Relief  is  now  given  under  a  series  of  general 
orders  and  instructional  circulars  issued  by  the 
Local  Government  Board. 

Outdoor  relief  is  under  strict  limitations  given 
in  money  and  in  kind,  but  in  the  case  of  able^ 
bodied  persons  it  is  laid  down  that  "one  half  at 
least  shall  be  given  in  articles  of  food  or  fuel  or 
in  other  articles  of  absolute  necessitv."  Relief 
may  also  be  given  by  way  of  loan.  The  relieving 
officer  has  to  investigate  the  cases  of  all  appli- 
cants; he  can  give  temporary  relief  in  kind,  where 
necessary,  and  must  report  to  the  guardians  as 
to  the  health,  ability  to  work,  etc.,  of  the  appli- 
cant and  his  family. 

Of  the  working  of  the  law,  Mr.  J.  P.  Oakeshot 
(see  references)  says: 

The  growth  of  humanitarian  feeling  has  had  its  influence 
on  poor-law  administration,  and  the  inhumanity  of  fifty 
years  ago  would  not  be  tolerated  by  public  opinion  to-day. 
At  the  same  time  the  administration  of  the  law  is  still  want- 
ing in  humanity.  Over  the  entrance  of  Dante's  hell  was 
written,  "Abandon  hope,  all  ye  who  enter  here,"  and  if  the 
effect  of  our  poor-law  system  were  to  be  summed  up  in  a 
single  sentence  we  should  have  to  use  the  same  wortu.  In 
the  desire  of  insuring  that  "the  situation  of  the  paupers 
shall  not  be  made  really  or  apparently  so  eligible  as  the 
situation  of  the  independent  lalxner  of  the  lowest  class,"  we 
deliberately  feed  them  worse  than  criminals  (the  prison  diet- 
ary is  luxurious  in  comparison  with  the  poor-law  standards), 
and  we  allow  the  law  to  be  administered  with  such  harshness 
that  many  men  and  women  every  year  deliberately  prefer 
death  by  starvation  outside  the  workhouse  to  accepting 
relief  from  the  rates  with  its  deprivation  of  the  privileges  a 
citizenship  and  its  dishonorable  stigma  of  pauperism  alike 
on  aged  and  young,  infirm  and  able-bodiea,  deserving  and 
undeserving. 

At  present  the  poor-laws  are  universallv  re- 
garded as  a  failure,  at  least  in  their  present  form, 
and  a  royal  commission  was  appomted  in  1905 
to  inquire — 

I.  Into  the  worldng  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  relief  of 
poor  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom; 

1.  Into  the  various  means  which  have  been  adopted  out- 
side of  the  poor-laws  for  meeting  distress  arising  from  want 
of  employment,  particularly  during  periods  of  severe  indus- 
trial depression;  and 

To  consider  and  report  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what,  modi- 
fication of  the  poor-laws  or  changes  in  their  administration, 
or  fresh  legislation  for  dealing  with  distress,  are  advisable. 

Among  the  commissioners  are  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
M.  P.  (chairman);  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Booth,  P.R.S.; 


Most  people  believe  that  the  poor  must  be  re- 
lieved in  other  ways.  (See  Old- Age  Pensions  ; 
Employmbnt  Bureaus;  Labor  Colonies;  Un- 
employment, etc.) 

Socialists  assert  that  the  only  way  to  reform 
the  poor-laws  is  to  abolish  them.  Sajrs  the  Re- 
former's Year  Book  (1907) : 

The  only  way  in  which  to  reform  the  poor-law  !•  to 
abolish  it.  At  present  it  is  a  separate  department  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  subject  to  specially  minute  control  by  the  Local 
Government  Board,  which  issues  ukases  with  the  binding 


force  of  law.  It  is  administered  by  specially  elected  boards 
of  guardians.  Its  subjects  are  called  pauiiers,  and  are  de- 
prived of  the  rights  of  citiienship  whether  they  are  veterans 
of  labor  or  incorrigible  rogues.  This  rubbish  should  be 
'swept  away.  It  is  out  of  date,  irrational,  and  i^npopular. 
It  pleases  neither  the  well-to-do,  who  pay  the  piper,  nor  the 
paupers,  who  dance  to  the  disnial  tune.  The  pressing  need 
IS  for  a  new  classification.  The  aged,  the  sick,  and  the 
children,  victims  of  accident  or  of  a  wrong  system  of  wealth 
distribution,  should  be  cared  for,  not  under  a  special  poor- 
law,  but  as  part  of  the  regular  duty  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives. All  legal  disqualifications  by  poor  relief  must 
go.  Old-age  pensions  will  provide  for  some;  grouped  alms- 
ouses  for  others.  The  children  must  be  «lucated,  and 
fitted  to  take  their  part  in  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation. 
The  sick  must  be  properly  cared  for.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
idle,  the  wasters,  the  unemployable  must  be  dealt  with  in 
farm  colonies. 

RsrsRBNCBs:  T.  W.  Powle's  7Ti#  Poor-law,  "English  Citisen 
Scries"  (i89>>:  Th*  History  0/  <A«  Poor-law,  a  paper  by 
Graham  Wallas,  published  in  Th*  Cooptrativ  Atnnal  for 
1894;  Th*  Hnmanainf  of  tkt  Poor-law,  a  Pabian  tract 
(1894).  by  J.  T.  Oakeshot.     (See  also  Povsrty.) 

POPULATION  (see  also  Birth-Ratb;  Dbatr- 
Rate;  Marriage;  Cities;  Malthusianism): 
We  give  in  this  article  the  principal  facts  as  to 
population  bearing  on  sociology,  leaving  to  the 
various  articles  the  discussion  of  the  problems 
involved. 

The  figures  of  population  shown  on  p.  922  will 
be  found  larger  than  those  given  in  most  year 
books,  because  they  represent,  in  most  cases,  later 
returns,. 

If  the  whole  earth  were  as  thickly  inhabited  as 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  (359.65  to  the  square 
mile,  see  next  table)  it  would  have,  omitting  des- 
ert and  polar  regions,  a  population  of  18,218,- 
4^0,000.  Ravenstein  estimates  that  the  earth, 
with  present  methods  of  production,  could  sup- 
port 207  to  the  square  mile. 

Dr.  J.  Bertillon,  chief  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment of  the  city  of  Paris,  gives  the  following 
figures  of  the  gain  of  population  per  1,000  in  ten 
years  {Bulletin  de  I'lnstttut  International  de  Sia- 
tistique,  vol.  xiii.,  part  ii.): 

United  States,  so6;  Mexico,  7>.4:  Austria.  91.6;  Hungary. 
IOS.5;  Belgium,  iai.9;  Bulgaria^  181.1:  Denmark.  i>6.7: 
Prance,  is.i;  Ciermany,  139.8;  Italy,  70.5:  NetherlaniB. 
131.3;  Norway,  ris.4;  Russia  in  Europe.  136.9;  Servia,  171.6: 
Spain,  39.1:  Switserland,  101.7.     (See  BiRTH-RATa.) 

Population  by  Religions 

The  tables  on  pp.  922  and  923  for  countries  in 
which  a  religious  census  exists,  are  based  on  such 
information  as  the  Statesman's  Year  Book  affords. 
For  countries  in  which  no  such  census  exists  they 
are  taken  from  the  Blue  Book  of  Missions  for  1905, 
from  the  latest  official  estimates,  or  careftil  re- 
turns from  mission  fields.  For  the  United  States, 
Prance,  and  in  a  few  other  instances  they  are 
from  special  sources  as  indicated  in  the  notes.  It 
is  believed,  therefore,  that  those  figures  represent 
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COUNTKIBS,   AUAS.   POPULATIONS 

The  statiitics  in  round  numben  an  estimated  from  official  sourcei;  exact  figons  indicate  a  census. 


COCMTUBS 


Afuca: 

Abyssinia 

British  Colonies 

British  Depend 

Kongo  Free  State . . 

Egypt 

French  Depend .... 
German  Depend .... 

Italian  Depend 

Liberia 

Morocco 

Portuguese  Depend. 

Spanish  Depend 

Turkish  Depend 

Tolal  Africa 

NosTH  Ahbrica: 
Canada  and  British 

Colonies' 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Danish  Colonies. . . . 
Dutch  Colonies'.. . 
Fnncfa  Colonies. . . . 

Guatemala 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Mexico 

Nicaragua 

San  Sdvador 

Santo  Domingo. . . . 

United  States' 

Porto  Rico 

Total  North  Anurica 

SouthAmbrica: 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Biasil 

British  Colonies  '. . . 

ChHe 

Colomlria 

Dutch  Colonies  * . . . 

Ecuador 

French  Colonies  •  . . 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venesuela 

Tolal  SoiUk  Anuriea 

Asia: 

Afghanistan 

BhuUn 

British  India 

British  Colonies  and 

Dependencies. . 
China 

French  Depend. . 


Area 
insq.  m. 


soo.ooo 
SS'."6 

s.  160,000 
900,000 
400,000 

J.77S.I50 
931.460 
188,500 
3S.OOO 
319,000 
702,040 
8o,s8o 
398,900 


10,611,856 


3,801,348 

93,000 

43.000 

86,634 

403 

1,160 

46,774 

10,104 

46,150 

767,060 

49.SOO 

7."5 

18,045 

3,614,111 

3,435 


8,517,860 


1,135.840 

719,000 

3,119,000 

•04.339 
379,901 
504,773 

46,060 
116,000 

30,500 
157.711 
713.859 

71,110 
593>940 


7,703,144 


150,000 

i6,8eo 

•,766.517 

139.786 

4.177.170 

156,0 


Population 


10,000,000 

7,001,073 

35,000,000 

30,001,346 

9,811,045 

34,000,000 

11,600,000 

850,000 

3,000,000 

5,000,000 

8,148,537 

391,946 

1,300,000 


•156,174,937 


7.S3S.400 

333,000 
1,573.000 

110,891 
53.486 

39s.  140 
1,804,000 
1,337.000 

745,000 
13,606,000 

500,000 
1,007,000 

610,000 

84,154,000 

1,000,000 


114,460,918 


5,678,000 

1,180,000 

14,334,000 

339,000 

3.339.000 

4,000,000 

75.000 

1,400,000 

33.000 

636,000 

4,500,000 

1,038,000 

1,591,000 


40,043,000 


'■4,775.000 

"35,000 

»94 .317.000 

6,976,000 
433.533.000 

'•11,518,000 


Per 
sq.  m. 


50.00 
13.15 
16.10 
33.33 
14-55 

9.00 
13.53 

4-51 
S8.86 
13.83 
10.41 

3.60 

3.16 


14.71 


1.90 

•4.04 

36.58 

1.35 

131.70 

338.50 
38.57 

131.01 
16.11 
17-74 
10.16 

139. 3S 
33 -80 
33.33 

391. 13 


13-43 


Year 


900 


1900 

*  1900 
'  1901 

1900 
'  1900 

•  1900 
'  1900 
^•895 

'  IQOO 


1900 
1900 


1904 
1905 
1905 

(f 

190s 
1901 
1905 
1906 
1904 
1905 
1005 

(r 


5.00 
1.99 

4.45 

S.S7 

11-57 

7-9> 

1-63 

13  .07 
1-07 
403 
6.30 

14-37 
4.36 


519 


19.10 

1.48 

166.61 

49-90 
101.36 

84.03 


1905 
1905 
1905 
1904 
1905 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1901 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1906 


1905 

1905 
190s 

1905 
1905 
1901 
1905 


COUNTKIBS 


Asia  (confenasd) : 
German  Depend. . . 
Japan  and  Possess. 

iCorea 

Nepal 

Oman 

Persia 

Portuguese  Possess 
Russian  Possessions 

Siam 

Turkish  Possessions 

Total  Asia 

EuaoPB: 

Andorra 

Axistria 

Hungry 

Bosnia  and  Herse* 

govina  " 

Belgium 

Bulgaria  (North  and 

South) 

Denmark" 

Prance  " 

Germany  " 

Greece" 

Crete" 

Italy 

Luxemburg 

Monaco 

Montenegro 

Netherlands  " 

Norway 

Portug^  » 

Rumania 

Russia  (Europe)". . 

San  Marino 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey  (Europe)".. 
United  Kingdom. . . 
United     Oilonies 

(Europe)" 

Total  Emropt 

Ocbakia: 

Australia  (OMmnon- 
wealthof) 

New  Zealand 

Other  British  Pea- 
sessions'* 

Dutch  Possessions. 

French  Possessions. 

(lerman  Possessions 

U.  S.  Possessions. 

Total  Ocnnia 


Ana 

insq.  m. 


100 

"  175.368 

84,400 

54,000 

81,000 

638,000 

8,97» 

6,107,661 

136,000 

693,610 


14,876,485 


175 
"5,903 

•  15,430 

19,800 
•  1.373 

38.080 

15.S9> 
107,054 
308,780 

SS.014 

•  •0,646 
998 

8 

3.630 

11,563 

134,130 

"35.490 

IT         *"•"" 

"  1,111,517 

38 

i8,6}0 
194,783 
171,876 
15.976 
65.530 
•11,391 


Population 


»6o,o 
"  50,857,000 

"  13,000,000 
"  5,000,000 

*  800,000 

7,654,000 
"896,000 

19,135,000 

5,000,000 

"  16,899,000 


879.455.000 


15.000 
37,341,000 
10,114,000 


S.59I.' 

7,l6l,< 


,000 
000 


4.015,000 

3,605,000 

39,300,000 

60,641,000 

1,434.000 

310,000 

33.6o4,< 

136,000 

•5,000 

338,000 

5,593,000 

3,311,000 

5,438,000 

6,480,000 

'7i  35,161,000 

11,000 

3,689,000 

18,118,000 

5,395,000 

3.459.000 

6,185,000 

43,659.000 

113,700 


3,809,901 


S.97S.573 
104.7S1 

107,107 

736,400 

9.170 

90.160 

•  •5,ooo 


4,141,961 


Per 
sq.  m. 


300.00 

195   70 

141-18 

9S-59 

9-75 

11. 19 

99-84 

3.10 

11- 19 

14-36 


59-05 


135  03 
160  -  36 

80-36 
619.65 


•OS 
167 
189 
190 

?7 


II 


303 
147 

*M 
151 

197 

58 

189 

•44 
95 
30 

116 
94 

359 


1,879.86 


434,I3^,700 


111.33 


4,048,000 
889,000 

678,000 

36,000,000 

86,000 

443,C 

7,635,000 


49.779.000 


J3« 
8.49 

6. 

48.  B9 


\% 


9.41 

4.60 

66.39 


Year 


1904 
•905 
190s 
1905 
190s 
1904 
190s 
1897 
•90s 
1905 


190s 
1905 

1900 
190$ 

•90s 
1906 
190s 
•90s 
•904 
1900 
1904 
1900 
•900 

"  1900 
190s 
•90s 

,,  •900 

"•90s 
'899 

"  190s 
1900 
190s 
^905 

"  ^905 
•900 

X906 


•90s 
1906 

'*  1900 
>>  1906 
"  1905 
T906 


■Estimated. 

'  Nearly  all  these  figures  are  based  on  estimates,  and  still  they  are  given  to  the  tost  decimal:  the  reason  is  that  the  number  of 
Europeans  is  given  in  exact  figures,  that  of  natives  estimated, 

*  Including  West  Indies   but  not  Labiador;  the  latter  has  about  i3o,aoo  sq.  m.  and  an  estimated  population  of  4.000. 
'  Average  of  estimates  for  several  years,  1900  to  1903  and  1904. 

'Curacao. 

'  Including  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 

'  British  Honduras,  British  Guiana,  and  Falkland  Islands. 

•  Surinam;  population  does  not  include  forest-negroes. 
'Guiana. 

M  Estimated. 

•■  Inclusive  of  Formosa,  Pescadores,  and  southern  Sakhalin;  but  exclusive  of  Port  Arthur  and  Liao  Tung. 

"Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  have  been  under  the  joint  administration  of  Austria-Hungary  since  July  13,  1878,  and  pay  no 
tribute  to  Turkey. 

"  For  colonies,  see  respective  continents. 

"Crete  has  been  autonomous  since  1898  under  guaranty  of  England,  Russia,  France,  and  Italy.  But  Greece  has  the 
right  to  nominate  the  High  Commissioner  and  exercises  a  general  supervision. 

"  Estimated. 

"  Including  Axores  and  Madeira  (both  area  and  population). 

"  Russia  proper,  Poland,  Finland,  and  Ciscaucasia. 

"  Including  Samos,  but  excluding  Crete  (under Greece),  Cyprus  (Great  Britain.  Asiatic  Colonies),  Bulgaria,  and  Hersegovina. 

"  Malta  and  GibralUr. 

"Payna,  Fiji,  Tonga,  Solomon,  and  Gilbert  Islands.  »  Estimated. 
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Thb  World 
Arba,  Popolation.  Dbnsitt,  Based  oh  Latbst  Official  Cbkiitsbs 


Divisions  > 

Area  in 
square  miles* 

Desert*' 

Population, 
latest  censuses 

EstimaU  o{ 
Supan" 

mile" 

Africa 

io,6xa,ooo 

'8,5>7,eee 

,   7,7oj,ooo 

>  14.876,000 

3,809,000 

'4. 141.000 

a,s>6.ooo 
95.000 
45.000 

x.aoo.ooo 

156,174.000 

'114,460,000 

40.043.000 

•879.455.000 

494. 106,000 

•49.779.000 

140.700.000 

,    10S.7 14.000 

38.489.000 

819.556.oeo 

399,964,000 

6,483,000 

91,000 

14.71 
'3.4* 
S.19 

59  OS 
111.3s 

America.  North  ' 

Asi«« 

Oceania  * 

614.000 

Polar  regions 

■ 

Total 

49.668.000 

■4.180,000 

1.664.017.000 

1.503.S90.000 

33 -50 

■  For  details,  see  table  on  p.  911.  'Including  West  Indies.  *  Including  Japan,  but  not  the  Dutch  Eastlndies.  'Including 
all  islands  in  the  Eastern  Indian  and  Southern  Pacific  Oceans.  '  Total  inSabited  area,  but  in  part  including  desert,  steppes, 
etc.  'The  columns  "area"  and  "desert"  in  part  overlap.  Differences  in  estimates  o(  authorities  are  in  part  accounted  for 
by  including  or  not  polar  regions,  islands,  water  spaces,  etc.  '  Estimate  of  Ernest  G.  Ravenstein.  P.R.G.S.,  in  "  Proceedings  of 
Royal  Geographical  Society."  1891,  p.  n.  '  Ravenstein  estimates  the  fertile  regions  of  the  earth  at  38,160.100  sq.  m.:  steppes. 
13.901.000;  desert.  4,180.000:  polar  regions.  4.888.800.  'Including  36,000,000  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  i' Obtained  by 
dividing  populations  m  third  column  by  areas  m  first.  ■>  Dr.  A.  Supan,  m  Dr.  Peterman's  "  Uitteilungen."  Ergtnzungsheft: 
No.  146.     Gotha,  1904. 


the  latest  returns  and  most  reliable  estimates  yet 
made.  As,  however,  for  large  spaces  of  the  earth 
only  the  roughest  estimates  exist,  there  is  room 
for  wide  divei;gence  in  such  estimates.     Figures 


in  round  numbers  indicate  the  estimates;  exact 
figures,  as  in  Europe,  indicate  a  census.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  these  figures  are  for  ad- 
herents and  not  communicants : 


Rbligions  or  tbb  World 


COHTIHBHTS 


Africa 

North  America. . 
South  America' 

Asia 

Europe 

Oceania  ' 

The  World., 


Protestants 


9.665.000 

'71.630,000 

357.000 

1,506,000 
98,404,000 

3,186,000 


177,938,000 


Roman 
Catholics 


9,403,000 
35.085.000 
35.871,000 

5,950,000 
'175.033.000 

8.0S9.000 


961,791.000 


Eastern 
churches' 


3,799.000 
Bs.ooo 


11,803,000 

100,171,000 

1.000 


115. 859.000 


Jews 


381.000 

1,058.000 

91,000 

303,000 

8,665,000 

90,000 


10,448,000 


Mohamme- 
dans 


48,753.000 

iS,eoo 

io,eoe 

134.378,000 

7,899,000 

90,613,000 


911,591,000 


Various 


90,578,000 

3,069,000 

1,654,000 

715.805,000 

5,084,000 

17,901.000 


834,091,000 


'  Greek  or  Orthodox,  Armenian,  Nestorian,  Abyssinian,  Coptic,  Jacobite,  etc. 

Islands,  including  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  but  not  Japan  and  Formosa. 


*  Includes  West  Indies.     >  All  the  Pacific 


COUMTRIBS 


Africa: 

Abyssinia 

Cape  Colony 

NaUl 

Other  British 

Egypt....... 

Egyptian  Sudan 

French  Possessions 

German  Possessions 

Italian  Possessions 

Liberia 

Morocco 

Portuguese  Possessions. 

Spanish  Possessions 

Inrkish  Possessions 

Kongo  Free  State 


Total  Africa. 


North  Ambrica: 

Canada 

Central  America. . . . 

Danish  Colonies 

Mexico 

Newfoundland 

United  States' 

West  Indies 


Total  North  America. 


Protestants 


1, 1 18,000 

79,000 

834,000 

97,000' 


479,500 
47.500 

I.OOO 

65.000 
1.000 

ii.ooe 
1,000 


15,000 


9.665,000 


3,083,000 
90,000 
90.000 
40,000 
44.000 
67,993,000 

1,030,000 


71,630,000 


Roman 
Catholics 


9, 000 

93.000 

9i,oeo 

181,000 

16.000 

1,000 

758,000 

11,500 

17,000 


5,000 

1,970,000 

14,000 

6,000 
17,000 


1,493,500 


1,130,000 

5,000,000 

31,000 

13,381,000 

76,000 

*  11,887,000 

9,480,000 


35.085.000 


Eastern 
churches 


3,098,000 


1,000 

647,000 

3,000 

96,000 


11,000 
3,000 


9,000 


Jews 


60,000 
4,000 


11,500 

15,000 

1.000 

117,000 


Soo 


I50,< 


'85,000 


85,000 


381,000 


9,000 


*  1,044,000 
5,000 


1,058,000 


Mohamme- 
dans 


50,000 

1 1,000 

14.000 

11,181,500 

8.979.000 

1.693,000 

17,667,000 

811,000 

450,000 


4,840,000 
170,000 
199,000 
175.000 
600.000 


48.751.500 


Others 


990,000 

1,167,000 

818,000 

91,436,000 


t  00,000 
_    08,500 
19,166,000 
369,500 
i.995.ooe 


6.697,000 
60,000 


19.370,000 


90,578,000 


59.000 
171.000 


z  15.000 


•  336,000 
1,387.000 


15,000  3,069,000 


'  Including  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  not  Porto  Rico  or  the  Philippines.     '  Dr.  H.  K.  Carroll,  Christian  Advocate,  Jan.  s.  1905. 
"      ■     "     ■  '"■  ■  ■    "       "    ■  'BhuBook  of  MiMsimt.    'Census,  1900,  Chinese, 


*  Dr.  Carroll.  Armenians,  Greeks.  Syrians.     *SlaUsman't  Y*ar  Book,  1904. 
Japanese,  and  untaxed  Indians. 
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Population 


Countries 


Protestants 


Roman 
Catholics 


Eastern 
churches 


Jews 


Mohanune* 
dans 


Othen 


South  Ambrica: 

Argentina 

Bolivia 

Bimzil 

Guiana 

Chile 

Colombia 

Ecuador 

Paraguay 

Peru 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Total  South  America. 


Asia: 

Afghanistan 

British  India 

Ceylon 

Other  British 

China 

French  Possessions 

J»P»o 

Korea 

Nepal 

Persia 

Portuguese  Possessions. 

Russia  (Asia) 

Siam 

Tibet 

Turkey  (Asia) 


Total  Asia. 


Europb: 

Austria 

Hunfiary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria' 

Denmark 

France^ 

Germany 

Greece 

Italy 

Luxemburg 

Monaco 

Montenegro 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Portugal 

Rumania 

Russia  (Europe) 

San  Marino 

Servia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

England  and  Wales. 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Islands 

United  Kingdom. 


Total  Europe. 


Ocbania: 

Australasia 

Other  British 

Dutch  Possessions 

French  Possessions 

German  Possessions 

United  States  Possessions. 


Total  Oceania. 


50,000 

3.000 

144,000 

z.5.000 

7.aoe 

500 

1,000 

Soo 

S,ooo 

i.ooo 
,000 


8.( 


4.660,000 
1,700,000 
14. 180,000 
8>,ooo 
3,044.00a 
3,664,500 
X. 300,000 

500,000 
3,687,000 

930,000 
a, as3, 000 


17.000 


>,ooo 
1,000 


67,000 

113,000 

8,000 

x8  t,ooo 


soo 


3,000 

«35,Soo 

917,500 

16,000 

ai3,5oo 


357,000 


35,870.500 


1.654,500 


1,078,000 

7S.OOO 

3,000 

150,000 


58,000 
35,000 


1,595,000 

183,000 

ao.ooo 

900,000 

z,  140,000 

65,000 

33,000 


x8,ooo 


4,000,000 

63,458,000 

348,000 

870,000 

33,000,000 

66,000 


37,000 


8,000 


30,000 

15,000 


14,000 
100,000 
477,000 


60,000 
7,356,000 


9,373,000 

150,000 

10,847.000 


64.000 


1.000 
623.000 


4,309,000 


100.000 
13.366,000 


166,500,000 

3,959,000 

64,046,000 

387,894,000 

17,301,000 

47,414,000 

11,933,000 

4,000,000 

io,eoo 

660,000 

4,067,000 

4,985,006 

4,000,000 

37,000 


1,506,000 


X  1,803,000 


134,378.000 


715,805,000 


500,000 

1,798,65  a 

lo.ooe 

4.534 

}6.o84 

>.ooo 

1,441.354 

3,000 

65.000 

3.369 


1,436.0 
580.0 


1.3.0,931 

1.337.063 

soo 

68,376 

i,03S,ooo 


36. 


z,ooa 
7,000 
193,414 
9«*,'57 
30,000 
435,000 
134,000 
160,000 
136.000 
845,000 


'3,809,000 

11,777.056 

6,679.548 

37,004 

5.373 

3S.387.OOO 

ao.33I,44< 

iS.ooo 

33.836.347 

333,838 

15.180 

13,934 

1,790,161 

1,969 

5,431,633 

zoo,ooo 

10,903,000 

Z1.003 

10,4 1 1 

18,575.174 

I,3»0 
1,379.**4 

308,000 
1,530,000 

410,000 
3,360,000 

313,000 
S,SX3,000 


608,000 

3.815,713 


3.034.636 
106 


3,380,1 


1,335,000 

851,378 

4,000 

33,717 
3.476 

49,000 

586,948 

6,000 

40,000 

1,30I 


8,708 
11,760 


643.353 


301,067 


103,988 


13,840 


$.415,341 
80,138,000 


369,0x5 
5,159,000 


43.740 
3,083.000 


1.166 

19.731 

.,945.995 

17.535 

5.8ee 

30.000 

.35 

169 

133,103 

1,000 

1,000 

16,338 

1,000,136 


3,381.118 

46' 

3.307.000 


5,103 
SOO 

3.403 

13,264 

145.000 

150,000 

6,000 

4,ooe 

6,eoo 

166,000 


4,000,000 


181.733 

35.000 

500 

7.3S8 

633.540 

37.643 

lo.eoo 

S.ooo 

13.000 

54,653 


98,494.136 


175,033,013 


100,171,037 


8,664.991 


7,833,347 


5,084,389 


2,641.000 

157,000 

380,000 

10,000 

71,000 

37,000 


964,000 
68,000 
50,000 
16,000 
a  1,000 
6,940,000 


I7,ooe 


3,000 

340,000 

30,000,000 


370,000 


150,000 

1,408,000 

15,569.000 

54,000 

369,000 

351.000 


3,386,000 


8,059,700 


30,613,000 


17,901.000 


*  Almanae  dt  Golha,  1904. 


iFoumier  de  Flaix,  1893. 


Dr.  Foumier  de  Flaix,  in  the  Quarterly  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association  for  March,  190a, 
gives  the  following  estimates  of  the  Eastern 
churches:  Abyssinian,  3,000,000;  Coptic,  120,000; 
Armenian,  1,690,000;  Nestorian,  80,000 ;  Jacobite, 
70,000 ;  which,  according  to  the  above,  would  leave 
110,899,000  for  the  Greek  or  Orthodox  Church. 
This  estimate  is,  perhaps,  the  most  reliable  that 
can  be  made. 


The  Blue  Book  of  Missions  gives  the  following 
figures: 


137.935.000 
ao9.659.0oe 
391.816,000 

34,900.000 
157,697,500 

15,35. ,000 

Hindus          

Confucianists  or  Taoists 

Shintoists 

Animists 

ITnrlassrd ,               

Digitized  by 


Google 
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Six,  Racb,  and  Natititt 


Population 


Sbz,  Rao,  amd  NATtnrT 


POPULATIOM 


X900 


Total 75.994.575 


Ifale.... 
Pemale. 


White 

Negro 

InaiAn 

Mongolian. . 

Chioeie. . . 

Japanese. 


Native 

Poi  eigu-bom . 


38,816,448 
37,178.117 

66,809,196 

8.833,994 

137.  «96 

1 14. 189 

89.863 

14.316 

65.653.>99 
10,341,176 


1890 


61,947,714 


31,137,101 
30,710,613 

55.101.158 

7,488.676 

148,153 

"09,517 

107,488 

».039 

53.698.154 
9.149.560 


1880  ■ 


50.155.783 


15.518,810 
14.636.963 

43,401.970 

6,580,793 

66,407 

105.613 

105.465 

148 

43.47s.840 
6.679,943 


Pbr  cbht  of  Population 


1900         1890         188a 


51. f 
48.9 

87.9 
11.6 
0.3 
0.1 
0.1 
(') 

86.4 
13.6 


51.1 

48.8 

87.5 
II. 9 
0.4 
0.1 
0.1 

m 

8s. 3 

14.7 


50.9 

49-1 

86.6 
13.1 
o.  1 
0.3 
0.1 
(') 

86.7 
13.3 


'  Figures  do  not  include  the  population  at  Indian  Territory  or  that  on  Indian  reservations:  specially  enumerated  in  1890, 
not  enumerated  in  1880.  *  Leas  than  one  tenth  o(  i  per  cent. 

Racb  and  Nativitt  op  Pabbhts,  1900  and  1890 


Year 

Total 

Population  Having  Pabbnts 

Pbk  cbnt  Having 
Parbnts 

Racb  or  Nativity 

Both  native 

Both  foreign- 
bom 

One  native- 

and  one  tot- 

eign-bom 

Both 
native 

Both 
foreign- 

One  na- 
tive- and 
one  for- 
eign-bom 

ToUl 

ic 

75.994.575 
61.947.714 

49.965.636 
41,171.655 

10,910,887 

5,.o^.oSi 

65.8 
67.1 

17. 5 

6.7 

White 

IP 
I'l^ 

1900 
1890 
1900 
1890 

66,809,196 

55,101,158 

S6,S9S,379 

4S,979.39« 

10,113,817 

9,111,867 

9.18S.379 

7.846,456 

40,958,116 
34.SB1.615 
40,949.361 

105.899 
9,007,410 
7,690,040 

10,775.887 
17,011,781 
10,631,180 

8,085,019 
10,143,607 

8,916,761 

5.075.093 
3,507.861 
5.013.737 
3,418.656 

3^^,939 

61.7 
71.3 
75. 0 
'  0. 1 
l.l 
98.0 
98.0 

31.1 

\li 
17.6 
99-3 

'1:1 

7.6 

Native 

8.9 

li 

Negro,  Indian,  and  Mongolian. 

1.0 
0.4 

'  Figures  not  available. 

Principal  Couhtribs  op  Birth  op  Porbign-Born 
(Twelfth  Census,  vol.  L,  p.  clxxi.) 


Country  op  Birth 


PoRBioN-BoBH  Population 


1900  ■ 


1890 


1880 


1870 


i860 


1850 


Pbr  cbnt  op 
Incrbasb 


1890  to 
1900 


1S80  to 
1890 


Total 

Austria 

Bohemia 

Canada  (English) ' 
Canada  (French)  * 

(Siina 

Denmark 

England 

France 

CSermany 

Holland 

Hungary 

Ireland 

Italy 

Mexico 

Norway 

Poland 

Russia 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switxerland 

Wales 

Other  countries. . . 


10,341,176 


9.149.S47 


6,679,943 


5.567.119 


4.138.697 


1,144,601 


11.8 


38.5 


S75. 


175.907 
156,891 


153.805 


39S. 
8i.$34 


840,513 
104.197 

1,663,418 
104.931 
145.714 

t.6lS.459 
484.017 


103.393 
336.388 
383.407 
413.716 
133.S14 
571.014 
115.593 
91.386 
173.441 


113.171 
118,106 
678,441 
301,496 
106,688 
131.543 
909,091 
113.174 

1,784,894 
81,818 
61,435 

1,871,509 
181,580 
77.853 
311.66s 
«47.440 
181.644 
»41.13» 
478,041 
104,069 
100,079 
•  17.467 


38,663 
85.361 

\  7«7.157 

104,468 

64, 196 

664, 160 

106,971 

1,966,741 

58,090 

11,516 

1.854.571 

44.130 

68.399 

181,719 

48.557 

35,711 

170,136 

'mil 
83.301 
93.00s 


30,508 
40,189 

493.464 

63.041 

30.107 

555.046 

116,401 

1.690,533 

46,801 

3.737 

1.855.817 

17.»$7 
41.435 

114,146 
•4.436 
4.644 

140,83s 
97.331 
75.153 
74.533 
60,701 


15,061 


946 


149.970 

35.565 

9.961 

433.494 

109,870 

1,176,075 

18,181 


147.7H 

758 

1.838 

178.675 

S  4.069 
-   3.774 
9.848 


1,611,304 

lo,s  18 

17,466 

43.995 

7.198 

3.160 

108,5  >8 

18,615 

53,317 

45.763 

40,445 


961,719 
3.645 
•3.317 
11,678 


>,4I4 
70,550 

3.SS9 
13.3S8 
19,868 
56,875 


113.8 
31.8 
J  >5.7 
I  30.6 
•13.6 
16.0 

!  '  * 

•  4-4 
18.1 
133.4 
•13.7 
165.1 
31.8 

160.0 
131.0 
•3.6 
19.7 
11.  1 
•6.5 

114. 5 


118.8 

38.4 

}36.8 

i.i 

106.5 

11 
41.6 
40.9 

441-7 
0.9 

311.8 
13.8 
77.6 

103.6 

411.3 
41.4 

146.0 
•  7.4 
10. 1 
37. « 


'  The  figures  in  the  fint  column  differ  from  those  in  the  reference  cited  by  the  exclusion  of  the  foreign-bom  in  the  military 
and  naval  service  abrtiad.  '  Includes  Newfoundland.  '  Decrease. 
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Racb 

Nativk 

PoKBICN-BORK 

Nativb 

FoamcN- 
born 

Blale 

Female 

Uale 

Female 

Percent 
male 

Percent 
male 

Total 

33.«86,»s8 

33,467.041 

5.630.190 

4,711,086 

so. 5 

54-4 

White 

38,686,450 

4.374.718 

118,377 

6,813 

6,657 

156 

37.908,939 

4.438.940 

116,706 

3,466 

3,353 

113 

5.515,385 

11.839 

1,307 

101,869 

78,684 
33.185 

4.698.533 
8.S07 
1,006 
3.041 
3.169 
873 

49.6 
so. 3 
73-4 

SS.O 

54  .o 

58.3 

S4-5 

97  •< 

97-3 

Tftn*neM I . . , . ,  - 

96.4 

School  Aob  and  Votiho  Aob  > 
(Compiled  by  the  World  Almanac  from  the  Census  of  1900) 


Statbs  and 
Tbbbitokibs 


School  Aob, 
FivB  TO  Twbmtt  Ybars 


Total 


Whites       Ne8roes< 


Votiho  Aob' 


Total 


Native- 
born 


^?*if-       Whites       Negroes* 


Illitrrates 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

HawaU 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory. . 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mtssiasippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebiaska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina . . . 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina. . . 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Vii^inia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


Total'. 


733.333 

11.408 

38.868 
539.375 
430.081 
160,531 
357,101 

59.635 

77.391 
197,600 
885,735 

33.774 

54,964 
1,589.915 
843.885 
1S9."S 
767.870 
537.560 
798.637 
538,367 
199.153 
403,036 
778,110 
790.  >  75 
613,990 
633,036 
1,105,358 

65,871 
386,384 

11.399 
110,895 
57».9»3 

69,713 

3,146,764 

753.836 

113,789 

1.338.345 

147.656 

133.887 

3.03 1. 17 1 

134,646 

560,773 

147. 165 

780,431 

1,3x5.634 

io6,s  13 

98,614 
704.771 
158.345 
356.471 
730.685 

37.500 


394.153 
1.718 

98.371 
380,81s 
405,868 
157,75" 
353,760 

48.7S3 

51,313 
110.537 

4S7.9S8 
33,837 
53.361 

1.565.606 
835,394 
131,430 
763.785 
507.611 
693.455 
376.563 
198.5 19 
318,053 
769.7x0 
783.330 
608,547 
353. 1S3 

1,049.414 

61,033 

383,339 

9.703 

1x0,708 

553.330 

64.137 

3.119.156 
490.783 
X 10, 193 

1.308.5 10 
135,960 
139,87s 

1,986,430 

133,333 
318,333 
140,461 
589.451 
955.906 
105,378 

98.357 
435.613 
153,180 
341.637 
736.950 

36,607 


338,980 
10 

148.534 

3.335 

3,043 

4.373 

10.849 
36.046 

86.908 
437,741 

6* 

34.338 

18.389 

14.883 

3,9x3 

18,878 

104.513 

'61.453 

369 

84.946 

7.996 

4.814 

1,063 

378.933 

SS.767 

389 

X.781 

18 

X7» 

X9.585 

40  X 

35.476 

360,755 

39,804 
7.106 

30I 

43.394 

3.403 

343.401 

X34 

190.935 

359.491 

136 

355 

368  961 

538 

X4.8J3 

661 

315 


413.863 

37.956 

44.081 

3x3.836 

544.087 

185.708 

380,340 

54.018 

83.833 

139,601 

500.753 

79.607 

53.933 

1.401,456 

730.306 

97.361 

635,398 

413,786 

543.996 

335.943 

317.663 

331,903 

843.465 

719.478 

506,794 

349.177 

856,684 

101,931 

301,091 

17. 710 

130,987 

555.608 

SS.067 

3,184,96s 

417,578 

95.317 

1,313.333 
X09.  X9 1 
144.446 

1.817.339 
137.144 
383.335 
113.681 
487.380 
737.768 
67.173 
108.356 
447.81s 
195.57' 
'47.970 
570.715 
37.898 


405.598 

36.489 

30,306 

305.464 

318,817 

133,935 

173.348 

47,303 

73.7'3 

l'7,86s 

493.740 

13.064 

38.185 

933.574 

646.889 

94.361 

477.373 

346,761 

518.773 

'99.77' 

178.931 

379,316 

495.734 

4S7.3S3 

'45.768 

344.IS1 

743.659 

58.337 

309,961 

10,533 

96,099 

357,447 

47,483 

x.346.83a 

415.048 

39.344 

985.969 

100.538 

101.93] 

1.330,099 

7',S'o 

380,331 

67.079 

477.739 

650,599 

41.939 

87.465 

436.3^9 

136,190 

'35.036 

313,188 

36,563 


36,1x0,788 


33,490,311    3,500,194    31,339,819 


8,164 

11,467 

13.775 

8.373 

335,370 

51.773 

107,093 

6,816 

xo,ioi 

11,736 

7.0X3 

66,543 

15.747 

468.883 

73.317 

3.000 

158,035 

67,035 

35,334 

36,171 

38,73' 

43,687 

347,731 

363,135 

361,036 

5,036 

113,035 

43.694 

91.130 

7.187 

34.888 

198,161 

7,585 

838,136 

3,S30 

55.873 

336,354 

8.663 

43,533 

487,140 

54.334 

3.X04 
4S.6o3 

9.641 
87.169 
35.333 
30.891 
11,436 
69,38' 
l».934 
3S7.S'7 
X  1,335 


333,194 
35.953 
34.9XX 
336,597 
489,545 
181,616 
375,136 

45.591 

60,3 18 

77.963 

377.496 

X9.576 

50.338 

X.370.309 

701.761 

77.865 

630,665 

398.553 

469,306 

177.878 

3 16,856 

360.979 

830,049 

711,14s 

501,384 

150,530 

809,797 

94.873 

397.817 

14.651 

130,648 

531.750 

50.804 

3.145.057 
389.363 

93.337 
1,180,599 
101,543 
131,361 
1,763.483 
114,001 
130.375 
107.3S3 
375.046 
599,961 

65.30s 
io8,o'7 
301.379 
183,999 
333.139 
567.313 

36,363 


x8x,47i 

141 

1,084 

87,157 

3.711 

3.315 

4.576 

8.374 

33.073 

61.417 

333,073 

93 

130 

39.763 

x8.x86 

9.146 

4.441 

14.695 

74.738 

147.348 

445 

60.406 

10,456 

5,193 

3,168 

197,936 

46,418 

711 

3.398 

70 

»30 

31,474 

775 

31.41S 

137,114 

X15 

31,135 

4,837 

560 

51,668 

3.765 

X53.860 

X84 

111.836 

136.875 

»|« 

389 

146,133 

1,33c 

14.78* 

1,006 

481 


16,337,385    5,103,534 


19,036,143    3,065,989    3,336,39s 


X39.649 
■0.73S 
XO.S33 
63,615 
33.S08 

7,689 
18.984 

7.538 

7.051 

30.849 

X58.'47 

37.363 

3.936 
67.48X 
40,016 
15,483 
17.061 
X4.3X4 

103,518 
133,638 

X3.9S3 

40.353 

53.694 

39.130 

10.785 

1x8.057 

60.337 

S.900 

7,388 

3,171 

10,395 

38,30s 

XS.S85 

130,004 

133,658 

S.X58 

58.698 

'•■♦'? 

6,978 

X39.98S 

11.67s 

99,516 

5.443 

105,851 

113.783 

3.470 

8.544 

113.353 

6.63s 

33,066 

31.136 

1.636 


>  School  age.  five  to  twenty,  inclusive. 

•  Twenty-one  years  and  over. 

'  Including  all  peiaons  in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

*  Including  all  penons  of  negro  descent. 
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The  whole  number  of  peiaons  of  ichool  age — that  is.  fram 
five  to  twenty  yean  of  ase,  indiuive — in  1900  is  36,110,788, 
of  whom  ii,57j,493  i^n  from  five  to  seventeen  yean  01  age 
«tnd  4,537.196  from  eighteen  to  twenty  yean  ofage.  These 
figures  mctttde,  however,  117.513  penons  ci  school  age  re- 
t>orted  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Iniuan  Territory,  and  on  Indian 
reservations.     Eliminating  the  latter  from  the  .account  there 


are:  native  bom,  34,689,118;  foreign-bom,  1,104,147;  native 
white   (native  parents),    14,775,476;  native  whir 
parents).  6,371^111;  foreign  white.  1,193 


white  (native  parents),  14,775,476;  native  white  (foreign 
'  ;7i,iii:  foreign  white.  1,193,443;  colored,  3,553.- 
135 ;  penons  of  negro  descent,  3,485,  xK;  males,  11,971,994; 
females,  11930.371. 

The  number  of  males  of  voting  age  is  11,319,819,  of  which 
there  are:  native-bom,  16,337,385;  foreigtMXKn,  j, 101,544: 
native  white  (native  parents),  10,636,898;  native  white 
(foreign  parents),  3,466,711;  foreign  white,  4,931,514;  col- 
ored, 1,193,676;  peiaons  of  negro  descent,  1,065, {89. 

The  ratio  of  population  to  males  of  voting  age  m  the  entire 
country  is  3.6.  This  ratio  varies,  however,  for  the  several 
elements  of  the  population,  the  ratio  of  negro  population  to 
negro  main  of  voting  age  being  4.3. 

Arta. — According  to  the  census  a  1900,  the  largest  county 
in  the  U.  S.  is  C>isterO>unty,  Mont.,  which  has  10,490  sq.  m. 
The  sjiallest  is  Bristol  County,  R,  I.,  which  has  15  sq.  m. 

Great  Butain 
Total  Population  op  bach  DnrisioN  op  th>  Dmitid  Kino- 

OOM   AT   BACH  CbNSUS,   PKOU    iSoi   TO    I9OI 


Cbnsus 
Ybars 

Total  for 

United 

Kingdom 

England 
and  Wales 

Scotland 

Ireland 

igoi 

8.891.536 
10, 164.156 
11,000,136 
13.896.797 
15.914.148 
I7.9»7.609 
10,066,314 
33,713,366 
35.974.439 
19,001,515 
31.517,843 

1,608.410 
1.805.864 
1,091,511 
1.364,386 
1.610,184 
1.888,743 
3.061.194 
3.360,018 
3.73S.573 
4.015,647 
4.471.103 

(') 

I8II 

(') 

1811 

'831 

>84i 

1851 

j86i 

\n\::::::: 

1891 

1901 

10.893,584 
14,018,584 
16,709,456 
17.368,736 
18.917.48s 
31,484,661 
34.884,848 
S7.731.9»» 
4 1.458.71 1 

6,801,817 
7,767.401 
8,175.114 
6.553.38s 
5.798.967 
5.419.377 
5.174.836 
4.704.750 
4.4S8,77S 

*  The  census  of  Ireland  in  183 1  is  the  first  which  was  made 
on  such  a  basis  as  to  afford  a  comparison  with  those  of  sub- 
sequent decades. 

The  population  was  thus  distributed  at  the 
census  taken  April  i,  1901 : 


Divisions 


Area  ir 
sq.  m. 


England  and  Wales. . . . 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Isle  of  Man 

(flannel  Islands 

Army,  navy,  and  mer- 
chant seamen  abroad 


Total 110.979359.65 


SS.309 

19.785 

31.583 

117 

75 


Den- 
sity 
per 

sq.  m. 


405.6 
ISO. 
137. 
148.9 


Males 


15.73S.613 

1.I73.75S 

1,100.040 

1S.496 

45.e8o 

367.736 


10.540,710 


Females 


16,790,130 

3,198,348 

1.158.735 

99.156 

50.538 


3  '.436, 107 


According  to  the  Statesman's  Year  Book,  the 
proportion  per  cent  of  the  population  living  in  the 
vanous  divisions  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  as 
follows,  from  1851  to  1901: 


Divisions 

1851 

1861 

1871 

188 1 

1891 

1901 

England 

Wi3es 

61.0 

3.6 

10.4 

13.7 

.1 

:l 

64.6 

3-8 

10.4 

19.8 

.1 

•3 

•9 

10.6 

17.0 

.1 

69.8 

10.6 

14.6 

.1 

■3 

.7 

3.8 

10.7 

11.5 

.1 

.1 

■  5 

74.1 
4.  f 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Ids  of  Man 

(Siannel  Islands 
Stamen  abroad. 

10.8 

10.7 

.1 

.1 

For  other  cotmtries,  see  each  cotutry. 


PORT  SUirUGHT  ESTATE:  A  village  built  by 
Lever  Bros.,  near  Birkenhead,  England  (1888) ;  is 
considered  by  many  one  of  the  most  attractive 
industrial  villages  in  the  world.  (See  Model 
ViLLAGBS.)  It  has  about  3,000  inhabitants  in 
600  houses,  on  140  acres,  tastefully  laid  out,  with 
park  and  gardens.  Houses  here  can  be  had  for 
51.  per  week.  They  are  of  antique,  half-timbered 
design,  and  fitted  with  bath  and  other  con> 
veniences.  There  are  in  the  village  a  chiwch, 
two  fine  gfroups  of  schools  of  vanous  kinds,  a 
commodious  public  hall,  inn,  restaurant,  gym- 
nasium, elegant  public  bath,  fountain,  coopera- 
tive stores,  free  hbrary,  and  tennis,  bowling,  and 
quoit  grounds.  There  are  dining  halls  for  men 
and  girls,  the  latter  seating  1,500  girls.  Food 
is  sold  at  very  low  prices,  tho  covering  cost. 
The  principle  on  which  the  village  has  been 
developed  has  been  what  Mr.  W.  H.  Levei", 
the  founder,  calls  "prosperity-sharing"  rather 
than  profit-sharing.  By  this  he  means  that, 
instead  of  giving  their  employees  a  small  share 
in  their  profits  paid  as  money,  which  the  work- 
man often  squanders  or  misuses,  the  firm  reg- 
ularly sets  by  each  year  a  proportion  of  its 
profits  to  be  invested  for  the  good  of  all,  and 
mainly  in  land,  houses,  and  institutions.  Rents 
are  based  on  paying  only  for  repairs  and  i  per 
cent  to  create  a  sinking-fund.  The  total  cost  up 
to  1004  has  been  over  jf^S.ooo.  The  actual  cost 
to  the  firm  in  interest  is  some  ;£i 0,000  a  year, 
but  they  consider  that  it  is  well  repaid  in  the 
improved  quality  of  workers  secured.  The  sys- 
tem seems  to  be  a  success,  since  it  has  grown 
to  140  acres  besides  the  soap-works,  from  a  begin- 
ning with  fifty-six  acres.  The  village  has  some 
four  miles  of  roadway  from  forty  to  seventy  feet 
wide  and  all  tree-lined  with  tiorders  of  tufted 
garden,  There  is  a  park  of  twenty-five  acres. 
Allotments  of  land  can  also  be  hired  with  the 
houses.  Much  freedom  is  given  the  tenants ;  they 
are  given  the  right,  e.  g.,  to  vote  on  the  license 
question  for  the  inn,  and  vote  "yes,"  the  women 
so  voting,  in  order  that  the  men  would  not  go  to 
the  neighboring  ' '  pubs. ' '  The  number  of  persons 
allowed  in  the  cottages  is  limited  to  prevent  over- 
crowding, and  the  cottages  are  limited  to  ten 
per  acre,  being  built  for  the  most  part  not  singly 
but  in  groups.  The  average  cost  of  house  and 
land  is  £354-  This  would  ordinarily  mean  a 
rent  of  at  least  i  as.  per  week,  whereas  tiie  tenants 
only  pay  about  half  that. 

PORTO  RICO:  A  dependency  of  the  United 
States,  having  been  ceded  by  Spain,  1898.  It  is 
administered  by  a  governor  and  an  executive 
council  of  six  omcials  and  five  natives  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  There  is  also 
a  legislative  assembly  of  thirty-five  members 
elected  by  popular  vote  limited  by  small  prop- 
erty quahfication  and  a  low  educational  test. 

Area,  3,435  sq.  m.  Population  (1899).  953,161,  estimated 
at  1.000,000  in  1905.  (Whites.  589.436;  mulattoes,  304.3S1: 
negroes,  59,390.)  San  Juan  has  31,048;  Ponce,  17,953.  liie 
whites  are  mainly  of  Spanish  descent,  tho  with  the  infusion 
of  much  (^rib  or  Indian  and  even  negro  blood.  The  per- 
centage of  whites  is  higher  than  in  most  of  the  West  Indies. 

Exports  to  the  U.  S.  (ijos-6),  $1^,055.47^.  of  which  mmt 

which 


was  $14,184,319;   tobacco,   $3,SS7.477.     Im- 

ports  from  the  U.  S.,  $18,648,991,  of  which 

BtansUW     cottons  were  $1,670,005.     Exports  to  other 


countries,   $4,060,^94-     Imports,  $3,603,784. 
The  trade  was  mainly  with  France.     July  35, 
X90X,  free  trade  with  the  U.  S.  was  established. 

The  chief  product  of  the  island  is  coffee,  to  which  170,000 
acres  are  devoted.  To  sugar,  63,000  acres  are  given;  to 
tobacco,    14,000.     Bananas,    pineapples,   and    oranges   ai« 
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grown.  Salt-works  are  •omewhat  developed.  Uany  min- 
erals exist,  bnt  an  scarcely  worked  at  all.  Porto  Rico  had 
(1906)  100  mileB  of  railway,  and  517  miles  ol  telegraph  in 
1905,  with  930  miles  of  wire. 

Those  having  gainful  occupations  in  1899  were 
J3.1  per  cent,  or  3x6,365.  This  small  percentage 
IS  mainly  due  to  the  large  number  of  children 
under  ten,  tho  x.670  of  these  were  at  work,  mainly 
in  agriculture.  Of  the  white  females,  7.4  were 
engaged  in  gainful  occupations,  and  of  colored 
females,  13.7.  Of  the  males  in  gainful  occupa- 
tions, 73  per  cent  were  engaged  in  agriculture, 
fisheries,  or  mining;  10  per  cent  in  domestic  and 
personal  service;  8  in  trade  and  transportation; 

Lin  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits, 
venty-six  per  cent  of  the  total  area  is  m  farms, 
tho  5  a  per  cent  of  these  2u°e  only  little  patches 
of  ground  near  a  house.  The  prevailing  rate  of 
wages  in  the  coffee  district  is  thirty  cents  per 
day,  measured  by  the  price  of  provisions,  a  lower 
wage  than  before  1899.  In  tooacco  the  wage  is 
forty  cents,  and  in  sugar  fifty  cents.  Urban 
wages  are  considerably  higher. 

One  cattse  of  the  low  wages  is  the  high  birth- 
rate, partly  due  to  low  social  conditions.  The 
marital  conditions  are  loose  and  transitory.  For 
every  100  persons  married  there  are  at  least 
fifty-three  m  loose  unions.  This  condition  is 
particularly  present  among  the  colored.  Peon- 
age is  very  conmion.  A  large  part  of  the  land  is 
under  absentee  ownership,  still  largely  Spanish. 
In  the  towns  overcrowding  in  unfit  buildings  is 
a  great  evil,  and  rents  are  very  high.  Labor, 
tho  nominally  cheap,  is  so  inefiicient  as  really  to 
be  expensive.     Sanitary  conditions  are  very  bad. 

Education  has  been  very  low.  In  i860  only 
9  per  cent  of  the  whole  population  were  literate ;  in 
1899  it  was  aa.*  of  those  over  ten  years.  Out  of 
every  1,000  m^es  over  ten  years  of  age  257  could 
read,  and  of  every  1,000  women  only  199.  A 
laige  advance  has  been  made.  June  30,  1904, 
there  were  1,113  common  schools  and  51  special. 
There  were  139  American  teachers  (47  men),  and 
i,ia6  native.  There  were  enrolled  as  pupils 
47,089  whites  and  16,467  colored.  Of  the  total 
numlir,  26,162  were  girls.  The  government  set 
aside  about  $2,000,000  as  an  especial  fund  for 
education,  and  $700,000  a  year  is  now  spent, 
tho  more  is  needed. 

Sanitary  reform  was  the  first  needed.  Anemia, 
owing  to  bad  conditions,  caused  some  30  per  cent 
of  the  deaths.  In  1899  76  per  cent  of  the  dwell- 
ings had  no  water-closet  or  privy  of  any  kind. 
Dwellings  and  water  sources  were  polluted. 
The  government  is  rapidly  changing  this.  Edu- 
cation, too,  will  increase  efficiency,  and  better 
morals  will  do  more.  Trade-unions  are  in  their 
beginning.  The  foregoing  facts  are  mainly  from 
a  report  by  Dr.  W.  E.  Weyl  in  the  U.  S.  jSuUetin 
of  Labor  for  Nov.,  1905.  H.  S.  Bird,  in  the  Out- 
look for  Nov.  II,  1905,  claims  that  Porto  Rico 
now  has  less  local  autonomy  than  under  Spain, 
and  that  therefore  great  dissatisfaction  exists. 

POST,  LOmS  FREELAHD:  Editor  of  Th« 
Public,  Chicago;  bom  near  Danville,  N.  J.,  in 
1840;  compositor  1864-66;  a  law  student  1867-70 
in  New  York  City;  in  1871-^  law  clerk  in  South 
Carolina,  where,  m  conjunction  with  Ben  Pitman, 
he  reported  the  famous  Kuklux  trials.  After 
this  returned  to  the  practise  of  law  in  New  York 
City.  He  was  for  a  time  assistant  United  States 
attorney.  In  1883  was  Greenback  candidate  for 
attorney-general.  .  He  was  successively  editor  of 


Truth,  The  Leader,  Henry  Geon^e's  Standard,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Henry  George  cam- 
paign :  temporary  chairman  of  the  Syracuse  Con- 
vention of  the  United  Labor  Party;  in  1887  he 
was  candidate  of  that  party  for  district  attorney; 
1893-9S  lectured  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada;  editor 
of  the  Cleveland  Recorder  1896-97;  in  1898  he 
founded  the  paper  he  now  edits.  Member  of  the 
Chicago  Boanl  of  Education  1906-7.  He  adopts 
the  single-tax  theory.  In  political  economy  a 
classicist,  he  considers  Adam  Smith  to  be  the 
founder  and  Henry  George  the  logical  perfecter 
of  the  classical  system.  He  is  author  of  "The 
Single  Tax,"  "Ethics  of  Democracy,"  and  "Ethi- 
cal Principles  of  Marriage  and  Divorce."  Ad- 
dress: First  National  Bank  Building,  Chicago. 

POSTAL  PROGRESS  LEAGUE,  THE:  Organ- 
ized in  Boston,  Mass.,  1902.  Its  aim  is  a  world 
post-office,  covering  the  world's  business  of 
public  transportation  and  communication,  and 
supported  by  a  cost  of  the  service  system  of 
rates,  regardless  of  distance,  regardless  of  the 
character  of  the  matter  transported,  regardless 
of  the  volume  of  business,  rates  detemuned  by 
the  representatives  of  the  rate-payers  in  a  world 
congress. 

It  advocates  as  the  immediate  work  of  Con- 
gress a  common  one  cent  a  poimd  on  all  mail 
matter,  postal  savings-banks,  a  postal  currency, 
the  postal  insurance  of  all  mail  matter,  the  use 
of  traveling  auto  post-offices,  collecting  and 
delivering  mail  matter  from  door  to  door  m  our 
cities,  a  rural  service  doing  the  whole  transport 
business  of  the  rural  routes,  etc.  The  league 
publishes  a  little  paper,  Postal  Progress.  Secre- 
tary, Jas.  L.  Cowles,  361  Broadway,  New  York. 

POSTAL  SERVICE.  (See  also  Postal  Savings- 
Banks;  Tblboraphs;  Tblbphonb.) 

The  earliest  postal  service  of  the  world  was  that  of  the 
trained  runners  or  couriers  who  carried  official  and  military 
messages  between  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

At  first  they  carried  simply  official  messages.     Gradually 


IS  descnoed  as  Master  of  tne  M 

Eiltory       163s  Thomas  Witheringa  was 

run  a  post  night  and  day  bei 

and   Edinburgh,    "to  go  thiti 


they  came  to  carry  private  messages.  All  letters  of  the 
fifteenth  and  perhaps  the  fourteenth  century  in  En^and  evi- 
dently were  carrieo  by  a  system  of  messengers.  The  Uni* 
versity  of  Paris  organized  a  system  of  messensen  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  Sir  Brian  Tuke,  in  ijm, 
is  described  as  Master  of  the  Messengers.  In 
was  authorised  to 
.  ^y  between  London 

Edinburgh,  "to  go  thither  and  back 
again  in  six  days."  Eight  lines  of  post  were  established, 
^e  postage  was  id.  for  less  than  eighty  miles,  6d.  to  any 
place  in  Scotland.  In  i68s  a  penny  post  was  established  in 
London  and  suburbs.  It  was  a  private  speculation,  but,  on 
succeeding,  was  annexed  to  the  crown.  In  1783  mail- 
coaches  were  substituted  for  boys  on  horseback.  In  1837 
Rowland  Hill  in  England  published  a  pamphlet,  analysing 
the  postal  system  and  showing  j£a83,3o8  as  the  probable  out- 
goings for  receipt  and  delivery  and  £1144,109  as  the  probable 
outgoing  for  transit.  In  other  words,  the  expenditnie 
which  hmged  upon  the  distance  the  letters  had  to  be  con- 
veyed was  ;£i44,ooo,  and  that  which  had  nothing  to  do  with 
dktance  was  jCaSi.ooo.  Applying  to  these  figures  the  esti- 
mated number  of  letters  and  newspapeis  (ia6,ooo,ooo)  pass- 
ing through  the  office,  there  resulted  a  probable  aveiage 
cost  of  VUi  of  a  penny  for  each,  of  which  M  was  cost  of 
transit  and  -f^  cost  of  receipt,  delivery,  etc.  Taking  into 
account,  however,  the  much  greater  weight  of  newspaper 
and  franked  letters  as  compared  with  chargeable  letters,  the 
apparent  average  cost  of  transit  became,  by  this  estimate, 
but  about  xlit.O''  !<■■  than  A  of  a  penny. 

From  this  Hill  argued    hat  as  it  would  take  a  ninefold 
weight  to  make  the  expense  of  transit  amount 
to  one  farthing,  he  further  inferred  that,  tax- 
Oheav       ation  apart,  the  charge  ought  to  be  precisely 
VnatsM      **"*  same  for  every  packet  OJ  moderate  weight, 
raimgs      without  leference  to  the  number  of  its  en- 
closures. 

Parliament  was  induced  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, which  sustained  Mr.  Hill.  A  bill  was  passed  and 
Rowland  Hill  placed  in  charge.    A  penny  was  adopted  as 
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t^e  uniform  t»te  for  every  inland  letter  not  above  half  an 
ounce.  Facilities  for  prepayment  were  afforded  by  th  e  in- 
troduction of  postage-stamps,  and  double  postage  was  levied 
on  letters  not  prepaid.  »      t       ^ 

As  far  back  as  ijoa  a  money-order  office  had  been  estab- 
lished as  a  medium  for  sailors  and  soldien  to  transmit  tl:eir 
savings,  and  its  beneSt  had  afterward  been  extended  to  the 
Cnneral  public;  but  the  commission  charged  had  been  so  h^h 
Shat  it  was  only  employed  to  a  very  hmited  extent.  The 
immediate  result  of  the  changes  introduced  in  1840  was  an 
enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of  correspondence,  arising 
in  part  from  the  cessation  of  the  illicit  traffic  in  letters,  which 
had  so  largely  prevailed  before:  but  for  some  years  there  was 
a  deficit  in  the  post-office  revenue. 

With  the  development  of  the  railway  system  came  the 
carriage  of  letters  by  train,  adding  to  the  expenses  of  the 
post-office,  but  gradually  the  gross  revenue  of  tl  e  poet-office 
mcreased,  and  the  net  revenue  after  1863,  Many  reforms 
were  introduced;  (i)  The  establishment  of  posul  savings- 
banks  (186 1);  (1)  the  transfer  to  the  State  of  the  telegraphic 
service  (1870);  (3)  the  introduction  of  postal  cards  X1870); 
and  (4)  the  establishment  (1883)  of  a  parcel  post. 

The  French  postal  system  was  founded  by  Louis  XI. 
(1464).  In  i6s7  France  originated  a  postal  money-trans- 
mission system.  Mazarin's  edict  of  Dec.  3,  1643,  shows  that 
Prance  at  that  date  had  a  parcel  post  as  well  as  a  letter  poet. 

The  German  postal  system  also  began  early.  In  Stias- 
buis  a  messenger  code  existed  as  early  aa  1443  ■  A  postal 
service  was  organized  at  Nuremberg  in  1570. 

The  Prussian  system  began  with  the  establishment,  m 
1646,  of  a  government  post  from  Cleves.to  Memel.  By  the 
treaty  of  postal  union  with  Austria  (1849)  the  germ  waa 
virtually  set  of  the  International  Postal  Union. 

The  first  postal  service  established  in  any  portion  of  what 
is  now  the  United  States  was  probably  made  by  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  in  1639. 

In  1672  the  government  of  the  Colony  of  New  York  estab- 
lished a  "post  to  goe  monthly  from  New  York  to  Boston"; 
and  notice  was  given  to  "those  that  bee  disposed  to  send 
letters,  to  bring  them  to  the  secretary's  office,  where  in  a 
lockt  Dox  they  shall  bee  preserved  till  the  messenger  calls 
for  them,  all  persons  payiiig  the  post  before  the  bagg  bee 
sealed  up." 

In  i6aa  the  English  Government  put  the  colonial  postal  • 
service  in  charge  of  a  deputy  postmaster-general,  and  in 
z7ie  the  first  organized  system  for  the  transmission  of  the 
mails  in  the  colonies  was  created. 

In  1753  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  had  been  postmaster  at 

Philadelphia,  was  made  Postmaster-General.     A  penny  post 

was  established  at  Philadelphia;  in  1736  the 

first  stage,  probably,  in  the  colonies  began 

T)|0  to  carry  the  mails  between  Philadelphia  and 

—  |.^  -.    .      New     York.     In     1758    newspapers,    which 

uniiaa  naiei  previously  had  been  carried  in  the  mails  free, 

were  charged  with  postage.     Other  reforms 

and  improvements  were   begun,  so  that  in 

1774.  the  last  of  Franklin's  administration  under  the  crown. 


tlie^net  revenue  of  the  postal  service  was  over  ^£^^000.     In 
1775  be  was  appointed,  oy  the  Second  Contin 
"Postmaster-General  of  the  United  Colonies.' 


£3,000.     in 
tal  Congress, 


In  1 792  an  act  was  passed  to  establish  a  general 
post-office. 

So  insignificant  was  this  department  that  in 
1790  Samuel  Osgood,  in  a  letter  to  Alexander 
Hamilton,  gravely  discust  the  question  whether 
the  Postmaster-General  should  not  be  required  to 
occupy  the  room  at  the  seat  of  government  where 
the  mails  were  received  and  dispatched,  in  order 
that  he  might  personally  superintend  the  work. 

But  the  service  rapidly  grew.  In  1834  railroads 
were  first  used.  In  1851  letters  not  over  one 
half  ounce,  prepaid,  could  be  sent  3,000  miles 
for  three  cents.  In  1855  the  registry  system  was 
authorized;  in  1863  the  free-delivery  svstem;  in 
1864  the  money-order  system;  in  1885  the  special 
delivery.  Other  reforms  have  been  the  in- 
troduction of  railway  post-oifices,  street  postal 
cars;  the  system  of  delivery,  postal  cards  and 
return  cards,  etc.,  etc. 

In  1874  a  Universal  Postal  Union  was  formed, 
mainly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Dr.  von  Stephan, 
of  Germany,  tho  it  had  been  proposed  to  the 
various  countries  by  the  U.  S.  in  1863. 

Postal  Reforms 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  the  foregoing  the  U.  S., 
Mexico,  and  Argentina  are  the  only  countries 


in  the  world,  of  which  information  is  published, 
which  have  a  deficiency  in  their  postal  depart- 
ments. Every  European  coimtry  makes  a  profit 
from  its  post-offices.  In  1906  the  postal  revenue 
of  Great  Britain  was  ;£i7,o64,o33,  and  the  ex- 
penditures ;£i  1,795,109,  leaving  a  net  profit  of 
£5,268,914,  cotmterbalanced  by  a  deficit  of 
;£754,707,  in  the  telegraphic  service,  giving  a  total 
net  profit  of  some  $22,000,000.  Germany  had  in 
1905  a  net  profit  of  some  $15,000,000;' Russia, 
$15,000,000,  and  France,  $14,000,000.  For  the 
U.  S.  deficit  of  $10,543,941  (1906) 
— ^^^^    there  are  three  main  reasons: 

^  1.  The  chief  reason  is  imdoubtedly 

TTaitadBtatM^'^^  extent  to  which  the  U.  S.  raif- 
Q^jl^f       roads  are  allowed  to  overchat^  the 
government  for  carrying  mail  mat- 
ter.    According  to  the    analysis   of 
postal  expenditures  of  different  countries  by  the 
International  Bureau,   Russia    pays    for  postal 
transportation  (by  land  and  sea)  only  one  six- 
teenth of  her  postal  expenditures ;  Germany  pays 
for  transportation  less   than  one  tenth;    Great 
Britain  and  France  pay  less  than  one  ninth,  but 
the  U.  S.  pays  out  over  one  third  of  her  expen- 
ditures for   transportation.     Says   Prof.   Frank 
Parsons : 

While  railways  in  other  countries  carry  the  mails  for 
nothing  or  at  coat,  our  government  has  to  pay  much  higher 
rates  than  private  shippera.  For  hauling  mails  the  railways 
receive  from  the  government  from  two  to  four  times  as  much 
as  they  get  from  the  express  companies  for  equal  haulage. 

Accordiiw  to  the  estimate  of  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams  of 
Michigan  Universit)r,  the  statistician  of  the  U.  S.  Interatate 
Commerce  Commission,  the  average  payment  to  the  railways 
for  carrying  the  mails  is  twelve  cents  and  a  half  per  ton-mile 
("'Report  of  Congressional  Commission  on  Railway  Mail 
Pay,'  190a,  part  li.,  p.  153).  Professor  Adams  is  a  high 
authority  and  his  calculation  was  carefully  made,  route  by 
route;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  his  result  is  too  low; 
not  because  of  error  on  his  part,  but  because  of  incorrect  data 
as  to  the  weight  of  mails  on  which  his  estimate  was  based. 
The  railroads  were  on  trial  at  the  time  and  many  millions 
were  at  stake;  and,  at  the  special  weighing  in  1809,  during  the 
investigation  leading  to  the  twelve^ents-and-a-half  estimate, 
the  figures  for  the  annual  mail  weight  were  multiplied  by 
three  almost,  and  the  annual  increase  rose  at  a  bound  to 
eifrtiteen  times  its  previous  size.  The  estimates  of  the  Post- 
Onice  Department  from  1890  down,  indicate  for  the  railway 
mail  pay  an  actual  rate  of  twenty-six  to  thirty-six  cents  per 
ton-mile  instead  of  twelve  cents  and  a  half.  But  even  if  we 
take  the  Adams  estimate,  the  resulting  comparisons  are 
sufficiently  astonishing. 

The  express  companies  carry  magazines  and  newspapen 

1;oo  miles  and  more  at  a  cent  a  pound  and  the  railwaysget 
ess  than  a  half  a  cent  a  pound ,  or  two  cents  a  ton-mile.  That 
is  not  all.  Any  general  express  agent  will  tell  you  that  the 
company  will  shade  the  rate  for  a  laive  shipper.  For  example, 
the  Cosmopolitan  is  carried  from  New  York  to  Boston,  S19 
miles,  for  eighteen  cents  a  htmdred,  or  less  than  a  ^b  cat  a 
cent  a  pound.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  i  .6  cents  per  ton-mile  for 
the  express  company  and  three  quarten  of  a  cent  a  ton-mile 
for  the  railways;  a  rate  about  one  sixteenth  of  the  average 
mail  rate  and  one  ninth  of  the  lowest  mail  rate  on  the  line* 
where  the  volume  of  mail  is  greatest.  The  railways  charge 
the  government  about  three  cents  a  pound  for  hauling  second- 
glass  matter,  according  to  Professor  Adams,  and  eight  cent* 
according  to  Postmaster-General  Wilson,  but  haul  the  same 
stuff  for  the  express  companies  for  less  than  a  tenth  of  a  cent 
a  pound.  And  if  the  railways  had  any  serious  objection  to 
such  rates  they  would  hardly  have  permitted  them  to  con- 
tinue all  these  years,  but  would  have  provided  against  them 
in  their  contracts  with  the  express  companies. 

A  further  count  in  the  indictment  against  the  railways  in 
respect  to  the  mails  is  that  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  they 
do  not  really  carry  the  weight  trf  mail  for  which  they  are  paid. 
The  weighing  of  the  mails  occurs  only  once  in  four  yean. 
The  roads  have  notice  beforehand  and  are  strongly  tempted 
to  inflate  the  estimate.  To  accomplish  this  they  "pad'  the 
mails  during  the  weighing  time  by  sending  back  and  forth 
large  masses  of  boon  and  papera,  getting  their  fiiendi  in 
Congress  to  frank  large  quantities  of  printed  matter,  etc., 
and  it  does  not  seem  to  do  much  good  to  expose  the  fraud 
and  secure  a  new  weighing,  for  the  railways  find  some  new 
way  to  obtain  the  result.  For  instance,  where  a  flagrant  case 
of  padding"  was  discovered  and  exposed  and  a  reweigfaing 
ordered,  the  padding  was  accomplished  a  second  time  by 
having  many  thousands  of  newspapen  mailed  during  tba 
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weighing  period,  to  addrnwes  furnished  and  paid  for  by  the 
railroad  company. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  mail  rates  the  govemment  pays 

an  extra  charge  for  postal  cars  averaging  $6,150  a  year  per  car, 

altho  the  cost  of  construction  of^can  is  but 


Beblwry 


$1,500  to  $5,000  each.     For  two  thirty-foot 

apartments  in  two  combination   cars,   each 

. ..  carrying  one  ton  of  mail,  the  railways  get  no 

W  Uia        f^f  rental;  nothing  but  the  maQ  weight  imtes; 

{toTanmailt  but  for  a  sixty-foot  postal  car  with  an  aveimge 

v_  t]|0       load  of  two  tons  01  mail,  heated  and  lighted 

—  fl       .       like  the  compartments,  and  with  the  same 

*••"""'"     fixtures  as  the  aforesaid  compartments  plus  a 

water-tank,  the  roads  receive  $6,350  a  year 

special  car  rent  in  addition  to  full  rates  for 

the  weight  of  mail  carried.     This  means  $5,568,000  a  year  for 

the  rental  <d  cars  worth  about  $4,000,000. 

A  retttrn  in  a  single  year  of  more  than  the  whole 
capital  invested  is  a  pretty  good  rate  of  profit. 

a.  Another  reason  for  the  deficit  in  the  U.  S. 
postal  service  is  the  comparatively  cheap  carriage 
of  second-class  matter.  This  is  the  reason 
usually  given  in  the  reports  of  our  Postmaster- 
Generals,  who  are  afraid  to  give  the  main  reason 
— the  robbery  of  the  govemment  by  the  rail- 
roads, and  it  is,  therefore,  the  reason  ordinarily 
held  out  before  the  people.  Congress,  in  1905, 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  Post-Office  Depart- 
ment, appointed  a  commission  upon  the  matter, 
and  reforms  have  been  introduced  and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  amend  the  laws,  so  as  to  rule  out 
much  more  advertising  matter,  now  improperly 
carried  at  newspaper  rates.  But  the  question  is 
really  of  minor  importance  (or  would  be  if  the 
railways  did  not  overcharge  for  carrying  such 
mail).  Witness  the  comparative  prices  for  carry- 
ing mail  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Europe.  The  educa- 
tional advantage,  especially  to  the  rural  popu- 
lation, of  cheap  carriage  of  papers  and  even  of 
advertising  matter  is  incalculable.  As  the  Post- 
master-General says  (Report,  1906,  p.  6): 

While  it  would  be  a  gratifying  circumstance  if  the  Post- 
Office  Department  were  self-sustaining,  I  am  less  concerned 
about  the  deficit  than  about  efficiency  of  administration. 
The  public  demand  for  postal  facilities  is  constantly  grow- 
ing. If  the  installation  of  the  ruial  service  had  depended 
upon  the  existence  ol  a  stirplus  in  the  postal  revenues  under 
the  existing  system  of  accounting,  that  service  could  not 
have  been  given.  The  same  considerations  apply  to  a  num- 
ber of  other  branches.  The  financial  returns  from  certain 
branches  are  so  interwoven  with  and  dependent  upon  others 
that  there  is  much  force  in  the  contention  that  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  charge  any  one  of  them  with  the  responsibility 
for  the  deficit. 


.k 


Another  somewhat  similar  reason  for  the 
deScit  is  the  extent  to  which  the  post-office  is 
saddled  with  expenses  in  carrying  matter  free 
for  other  departments  of  the  government.  Not 
only  do  govemment  officials  frank  all  kinds  of 
material  through  the  mails,  but  departments 
like  that  of  Agriculture  send  matter  by  the  whole- 
sale. The  Postmaster-General  (Report,  1906,  p. 
373)  estimates  that  if  the  post-office  charged  for 
this  service,  the  revenues  would  be  increased 
by  approximately  $20,000,000  (about  twice  the 
actual  deficit.)  When  Mr.  Wanamaker  was 
Postmaster-General,  he  said  (1893): 

Bundles  of  wire  6  feet  high  and  6  feet  around,  bags  of 
seeds,  supplies  for  the  army,  tons  of  documents  packed  in 
wooden  cases  that  sometimes  require  three  men  to  handle 
them,  millions  of  blanks  of  the  Census  Office,  are  piled  into 
the  post-offices.  .  .  .  The  reason  for  it  is,  that  the  Post-Offioe 
DqMUtment  is  compelled  to  carry  anything  sent  under  a 
penalty  frank,  and  fmally.  franks  are  used  by  all  the  depart- 
ments and  their  agents  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  every- 
thing they  choose  to  send. 

4.  Finally,  another  main  cause  for  the  deficit 
is  the  failure  of  the  post-office  to  enter  domains  of 
public  service  which  are  entered  by  all  the  main 


postal  systems  of  the  world  except  that  of  the  U. 
S.,  and  which  in  most  cases  are  immensely  re- 
munerative, tho  done  at  low  cost.     We  refer  to 
postal  savings-banks,  postal  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone service,  and  the  postal  parcels  post.     The 
reason  why  the  U.  S.  post-office  does 
■^umig,      not   enter    these    domains    is    that, 
Comwmlei   ^^'*  *^^  immense  majority  of  the 
TMtutiie   P^P'^  desire  that  it  should  do  so, 
TTnltedStatM  ^'^^  petitions  to  this  effect  have  been 
signed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
voters,    including    most    prominent 
public  officials  and  some    Postmaster-Generals 
themselves,  the  interests  of  private  corporations 
carrying  on  banking,  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
express   have  successfully   lobbied   in    Congress 
to   prevent  or  pigeonhole  any  bills  looking  in 
this  direction.      (See  Corruption,  p.  333.) 

Postmaster-General  John  Wanamaker  in  reply 
to  a  question  about  the  parcels  post  said : 

It  is  true  that  parcels  could  be  carried  at  about  one 
twelfth  their  present  cost  by  the  Post-Office  Department,  bat 
yott  do  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  there  are  four  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  carrying  of  parcels  by  the  U.  S.  Post-Office 
Department.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Adams  Express  Com- 
pany: the  second  is  the  American  Express  Company,  the  third 
the  Wells-Pargo  Express  Company;  and  fourth,  the  United 
States  Express  Company. 

Parcels  Post 

What  a  lai:ge  amount  of  business  is  carried  on  by 
the  parcels  post  of  almost  all  the  great  countries 
of  the  worla,  except  in  the  U.  S.,  is  seen  in  the 
table  on  p.  939.  The  following  table  shows  the 
comparative  prices: 

DOMISTIC  POSTAGB  ON  PaRCXLS  Of  GbNBRAL  UbRCHANOISB 
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'  In  two  packages. 


'  In  three  packages. 


This  was  not  always  the  case.  Says  Postal 
Progress  (oi^an  of  the  Postal  Progress  League, 
q.  v.),  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  these  facts: 

The  U.  S.  parcels  post  of  1874,  with  its  uniform  rate  of 
eight  cents  a  pound,  weight-limit  tour  pounds,  preceded  the 
international  parcels  post  of  Europe  and  the  domestic  post 
of  Prance  by  six  years;  that  of  Great  Britain  by  nine  years. 

The  tax  now  levied  by  Congress  on  the  public  for  the  pos- 
tal transport  of  general  merchandise  is  100  i^er  cent  higher 
than  the  Post-Omce  Department  deems  advisable  or  neces- 
sary; 100  per  cent  higher  than  the  old  rate  of  1874;  100  per 
cent  higher  than  the  sample  (xircels  rate  of  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  and  15  per  cent  higher  than  our  foreign  par- 
cels rate. 

Our  parcels  post  of  iS?4,  the  best,  in  1907  is  the  worst 
of  any  of  the  great  nations.  Our  general  merchandise  tax. 
in  1674,  eight  cents  a  pound,  is  now  sixteen  cents  a  pound. 

The  parcels  post  could  be  made  of  incalculable 
service,  especially  to  rural  commtmities,  and 
bring  in  a  large  revenue  to  the  govemment,  as  it 
does  in  other  countries. 

Thb  International  Parcels  Post 

The  international  parcels  post  of  Europe  was 
established  in  1880,  but  the  U.  S.  has  not  entered 
into  it.     A  few  especial  postal  conventions  have 
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been  made  by  the  U.  S.  with  a  few  countries 
at  high  rates,  but  international  commerce  and 
correspondence  with  the  U.  S.  is  heavily  handi- 
capped in  this  respect  as  compared  with  other 
countries.  U.  S.  consuls  and  citizens  residing 
abroad  or  having  correspondents  abroad  have 
repeatedly  complained  of  this.  It  is  estimated 
that  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  commerce 
are  lost  to  the  U.  S.  by  its  inability  to  send  sam- 
ples and  produce  at  cheap  rates  to  foreign 
countries  (on  account  of  the  pressure  of  foreign 
countries,  it  is  cheaper  to  send  tourth-class  matter 
abroad  than  at  home) .  It  was  estimated  by  Con- 
sul Ayme  in  1903  that  the  U.  S.  lost  $3,000,000 
in  orders  from  the  West  Indies  alone  by  the  lack 
of  a  cheap  parcels  post.  The  followin|g  table 
compares  the  parcels  dispatched  in  the  interna- 
tional mails  by  the  U.  S.  and  some  of  the  pro- 
gressive nations  of  Europe: 


United  States,  1906.. 

Germany.  1904 

Austria,  X904 

France,  1904 

Switzerland,  1904. . . . 
Great  Britain,  1905-6 


Number  o( 
parcels 


>64.43S 

1 1.675.38s 

10.659,300 

5.300,541 

1,694.900 

a.3iS.>o4 


Value 


Notctatad 
over  taj.ooo.ooo 

68,000,000 
"  30,000,000 
"  18,500.000 
"       18,000,000 


The  rates  of  the  International  Parcels  Post 
compared  with  the  U.  S.  general  rate  for  foreign 
packages  of  eleven  cents  per  poimd  is  (as 
quoted  in  Postal  Progress) : 

On  parcels  uo  to  11  pounds,  for  each  counttr  passed  in 
territorial  transit,  10  cents. 

For  maritime  transit: 

Distances  up  to  500  nautical  miles,  zo  cents;  over  500  up 
to  1,000  nautical  miles,  ij  cents;  over  1,000  up  to  3,000 
nautical  miles,  >o  cents;  over  3,000  up  to  6,000  nautical 
miles,  40  cents;  over  6,000  nautical  miles,  60  cents, 

A  surtax  of  5  cents  pays  for  customs  tonrnalities  and  de- 
livery. A  tax  of  10  cents  carries  the  paioel  to  its  addrast  by 
special  messenger. 

Any  country  of  the  union  may  fix  the  value  limit  of  par- 
cels handled  in  its  international  service,  but  in  no  case  can  it 
be  less  than  tioo.  In  most  cases  the  value  is  unlimited. 
The  regular  rates  insure  unregistered  parcels  up  to  85.  Pay- 
ment of  a  registration  fee  01  ^  cents  insures  the  registered 
parcel  up  to  810,  and  an  additiotud  fee  of  3  cents  per  860, 
for  adjacent  countries,  5  cents  in  other  cases,  insures  the 
parcel  up  to  its  full  value.  The  tax  for  collection  on  delivery 
cannot  be  over  4  cents  i>er  84,  i  per  cent  of  the  value  co{- 

Parcels  over  3)  feet  in  any  direction  are  subjected  to  an 
extra  charge  of  50  per  cent.  

This  service  now  covers  33  countries  of  the  Umvenal  Postal 
Union,  and  includes  a  population  <^  fully  500,000,000  peo- 
ple: but  not  the  U.  3,  ot  America. 

Of  all  progressive  nations,  too,  the  U.  S.  alone  refuses  to 
insure  merchandise  postal  parcels. 

The  failure  of  the  U.  S.  to  enter  the  Interna- 
tional Parcels  Post  has  enabled  the  American 
express  companies  even  to  get  exorbitant  terms 
from  foreign  governments  for  delivering  their 
parcel  post  matter  in  the  U.  S.,  so  that  to  send  a 
parcel  to  the  U.  S.  from  foreign  countries  a  large 
price  must  be  paid,  a  small  portion  of  which 
goes  to  the  foreign  government  for  getting  it 
to  America  and  a  large  portion  to  some  Ameri- 
can express  company  for  delivering  it  in  America. 
One  s)ees  why  the  express  companies  have  been 
interested  in  preventing  the  U.  S.  from  entering 
the  International  Parcels  Post.  Postal  Progress 
gives  the  following  figures  and  comments  as  to  the 
arrangement  between  the  British  Government 
and  American  express  companies: 

Post  Express  RaUs,  Gnat  Brilain.— To  New  York— 3  Ibe., 
94c.;  7  lbs.,  48c.;  II  lbs.,  7ac  To  mterior  points — 3  um., 
Soc.;  7  lbs.,  75c.;  II  lbs.,  fi. 


AmtricOH  Pareris  to  Grmt  BrUaiH. — From  New  York — s 
lbs.,  49c.;  7  lbs.,  S5c.;  11  lbs.,  70c.  Prom  interior  points — 
3  Ibe.,  40C.  +  »5c.,  3SC.,  40c.,  45c.:  7  lbs,,  55c.  -t-  Jsc,  30c..  40c., 
45c.,  55c.,  6sc.,  70c.,  7sc.  (according  to  distance);  11  lbs., 
70c.  —  a5C..  JSC  40c.,  50c.,  60c.,  75c.,  goc„  g5C.,  81.  81.10. 

Plus  similar  charges  for  similar  distances  on  every  other 
express  line  over  which  the  parcel  passes,  plus  such  other 
additional  charges  as  the  express  company  may  levy  for 
transport  beyond  its  regtilar  offices,  plus  or  minus  such  dis- 
criminations as  may  be  given  in  favor  of  prominent  persons, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  or  fruit-growers,  whose  txinuence. 
financial  or  political,  may  be  sufficient  to  obtain  special  con- 


Ftts  for  Customs  Formalitits. — Postal  fees — 5c.  Bxpnas 
poet  fees — 48c. 

InsMrance, — Parcels  post  convention — loc.,  $60;  30c., 
81S0;  5SC.,  8600.  Express  post  arrangement — tie,  860; 
60c.,  81S0;  81.90,  8600. 

The  express  tax  for  customs  formalities  is  nearly  ten  times 
the  usual  postal  tax  for  a  similar  service.  The  express  risk 
is  from  90  to  100  per  cent  higher  than  the  usual  postal  rislc 

The  British  Government  was  forced  into  this  post-express 
arrangement,  because  for  a  long  time  our  government  lerused 
to  make  any  parcels  post  arrangement  with  Great  Britain, 
and  even  now  limits  the  reciprocal  service  to  4-pound  6- 
ounce  parcels  at  la  cents  per  pound.  Note  the  express  dis- 
criminations in  favor  of  New  York  City,  as  against  the  rest 
of  the  country:  ><  cents  more  on  a  parcel  to  interior  points 
than  to  New  York.  Note  also  that  on  these  British  postal 
parcels  the  American  Express  Company  charges  but  95  cents 
lOr  transportation,  on  parcels  3  to  z  z  pounds  from  New  York 
to  any^  interior  point,  while  it  charges  four  or  five  times  as 
much  in  many  cases  on  domestic  parcels  carried  to  the  same 
point. 

Rbforms  Actually  in  Progkbss 

What  makes  it  the  more  evident  that  it  is  only 
the  lobbying  of  the  private  interests  of  the  rail- 
roads and  the  express  companies  which  prevents 
the  Post-Office  Department  from  entering  these 
progressive  fields  is  that  in  matters  apart  from 
those  conflicting  with  the  railroads  and  com- 
panies, the  U.  S.  post-office  is  both  efficient  and 
progressive — far  more  so,  indeed,  than  private 
interests.  Its  efficiency  is  seen  in  the  following 
from  the  report  of  the  Postmaster  General  (1906, 
p.  6): 

The  efficiency  of  the  service  has  been  in  znany  zespects  re- 
markable, as  witness  the  record  of  the  registry  service  for 
the  half-century  of  its  existence,  showing  a  percentage  of 
loss  from  all  causes — including  burglary,  theft,  and  nre — 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  of  onl^  three  osie 
thousandths  m  z  per  cent,  Sozzie  private  busxzieas  enter- 
prises may  in  certam  directions  yield  better  financial  returns, 
but  they  cannot  show  a  higher  standard  of  integrity  nor 
more  faithful  performance  of  duty. 

Repeatedly  when  the  Western  Telegraph  Com- 
pany fails  to  be  able  to  deliver  a  telegram,  it  is 
able  to  deliver  it  through  the  post-omce.  The 
post-office  is  also  more  progressive  than  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  The  post- 
office  is  continually  introducing  improvements — 
the  free-delivery  system,  money-order  system, 
special  delivery,  railway  post-offices,  steamship 
post-offices,  electric  street  postal  cars,  rural  de- 
livery, return  postals,  pneumatic  tubes.  These 
are  but  the  larger  reforms  introduced  by  the  post- 
office.  What  has  the  Western  Union  to  show 
compared  with  this?  It  must  be  remembered, 
too,  that  the  U.  S.  post-office  carries  a  letter 
across  the  continent  and  to  the  smallest  hamlet 
for  two  cents.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  for  a  service  actually  costing  less, 
charges  often  $3  (for  a  telegram  of  anything  like 
tlK  length  of  a  brief  letter)  or  twenty-five  cents 
for  the  shortest  dispatch,  the  shortest  distance 
outside  of  city  limits.  To  most  small  hamlets 
the  telegraph  company  gives  no  service.  For 
the  large  cities  and  the  large  services  like  the 
newspapers  and  the  pool-rooms,  the  telegraph 
companies  (see  Gambling)  give  a  fairly  ade- 
quate service.  But  the  post-office  is  cheap, 
effective,  and  progressive  for  everybody  (except 
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where  private  transportation  interests  have  pre- 
vented it).  It  has  far  more  offices,  is  open  longer 
hours,  pays  its  employees  better,  and  serves  the 
public  m  every  way  far  better  than  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company.  The  aim  of  the 
post-ofBce  is  public  service;  the  aim  of  the  pri- 
vate monopoly  is  private  dividends.  In  interna- 
tional postal  reform,  also,  progress  is  being  made 
even  by  the  U.  S.  The  Universal  Postal  Congress 
which  met  in  Rome  (Italy),  April,  1906,  made  the 
following  changes,  to  go  mto  effect  Oct.  i,  1907: 

(i)  Reduction  of  the  intemetlonal  letter  rate  of  poctaae; 
(>)  reduction  of  the  rates  to  be  paid  to  one  country  for 
transporting  by  its  serv.ces  the  nuiils  of  another  country  in 
transit  to  a  country  beyond;  (j)  postal  cards  may  bear  a 
message  on  the  left  half  of  the  front  as  well  as  upon  the 
back:  (4)  an  indemnity  of  50  francs  (tio)  must  be  paid  for 
the  loss  of  a  registered  article;  (s)  the  postal  administratioa 
of  any  country  may  sell  to  a  penon  applying  therefor  a 
coupon  in  exchange  for  which  upon  its  presentation  at  • 
poet-office  in  another  country  the  person  presenting  it  shall 
receive  a  postage-stamp  of  the  value  of  as  centimes  (<  cents), 
thus  enabling  a  person  in  one  country  to  funiish  his  cone- 
tpo:ident  in  another  country  with  a  postage-stamp  with 
which  to  prepay  poetage  u;>on  his  reply  letter;  (6)  postage- 
stamps  perforated  to  uiow  initials  or  other  marks  must  be 
recognized  as  valid;  (7)  private  postal  cards  need  not  bear 
the  title  "post  card"  or  'postal  card";  (8)  correspondence 
of  prisoners  of  war  is  free  of  postage  in  international  mails, 
and  (9)  by  reason  of  its  insular  possessions  the  U.  S.  It 
gianted  two  votes  in  future  postu  congresses,  instead  ol 
one  as  heretofore. 

What  Might  Bb 

Postal  Progress  advocates  an  international  rate 
ot  2  cents  per  ounce  on  letters  and  i  cent  for  a 
ounces  on  foreign  general  merchandise,  with  postal 
notes  as  tmiversal  bills  of  exchange,  a  perfect 
world's  money. 

For  the  nation,  the  post-office,  it  believes, 
should  take  charge  of  all  transportation.  It 
gives  the  following  plan: 

(i)  The  national  government,  under  its  constitutional 
power  over  post-roads,  to  take  control  of  the  entire  business 
of  public  transportation,  and  to  guarantee  to  the  holders  of 
transport  securities  a  return  on  their  investments  equal  to 
the  average  annual  return  of  the  past  ten  years,  a  similar 
return  on  their  cost  to  be  guaianteed  on  roads  recently  built. 
(This  will  insure  absolute  safety  to  the  investments  of  sav- 
ing».banlcs  and  similar  associations.  It  will  insure  more 
than  a  square  deal  to  railway  speculators.) 

(x)  The  maintenance,  extension,  and  operation  of  the  con- 
solidated system  to  be  under  the  control  and  management 
of  an  extended  postal  department,  including 
A  Oeneial    ^^'  engineering  corps  of  the  army  and  navy; 
-M,,^  vf       all  postal  employees  to  be  enlisted  as  men  are 
""o"'       now  enlisted  in  the  army  and  navy.     The 
and  government    engineeiB    entrasted    with    the 

TiMnniflr     ouilding  and  maintenance  of  the  Panama  Ca- 
^pTZ?         nal  may  be  safely  entrusted  with  the  care 
"***         of   all    our    public    highways.    To   prevent 
waste,  the  post-road  policy  of  the  national 
government  should  be  the  tame  as  the  high- 
way policy  of  the  different  states,  viz.:  Any 
community,  town,  county,  or  state,  asking  for  an  extension  « 
post-roads,  should  pay  tome  share  of  the  cost.     Local  roads 
may,  perhaps,  be  left  to  local  control,  as  local  roads  are  now 
left  to  the  care  of  the  smaller  communities  within  the  different 
states.      But  the  whole  business  mtist  be  under  the  general 
jurisdiction  of  the  national  government. 

(3)  As  to  funds,  U.  S.  a  per  cent  thirty- year  bonds  are 
worth  los.  The  nation  will  find  no  diificulty  in  raising 
money  to  build  and  maintain  its  own  roads.  It  it  a  most 
wasteful  policy  to  pay  the  Harrimans  and  the  Hills  8  or  le 
per  cent,  or  more,  for  money  to  build  the  highways  of  the 
people,  when  the  people  themselves  are  glad  to  furnish  the 
national  government  with  funds  at  less  than  1  per  cent. 
Evenr  additional  mile  of  pott-road,  moreover,  will  raise  the 
public  credit,  for  to  its  own  value  will  be  added  the  increased 
value  of  the  district  which  it  serves. 

(4)  Hake  the  very  lowest  lets  than  car-load  rate  on  met^ 
chandise  the  uniform  late  for  the  station-to-station  service, 
adding  thereto  the  lowest  potsible  imte  for  collection  and 
delivery,  to  the  end  that  we  may  have  a  univeisal  door-to- 
door  imte  within  the  entire  public  service. 

A  door-to-door  rate  of  i  cent  a  pound  or  less  on  small 
merchandise,  parcels,  is  cents  on  loo-pound  parcels,  may 
be  found  quite  practicable,  once  our  public  transport  service 
it  broucbt  under  the  post-oflSce.     On  products  usually  timnt- 


portad  in  ton  loti — coal,  brick,  ore,  etc. — a  rate  of  40  or  so 
cents  per  ton,  station  to  ttation,  with  corresponding  ratei 
for  collection  and  delivery,  may  tuffice  to  meet  the  situation. 
"There  should  be  no  wholesale  rates  as  against  retail  rates, 
no  more  so  than  in  buying  postage-stampe." — Hon.  L.  S. 
Coffin,  LaU  Railroad  Commusumtr  of  Iowa, 

Passenger  fares:  Local  trafEc  with  frequent  stops,  five 
cents  per  trip.  Expreit  timffic,  stopt  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
milet,  twenty-five  centt  per  trip.  Throu^  traffic  on  fast 
traina,  stops  once  in  forty  or  fifty  miles.  (1  per  trip,  with 
reasonable  charges  for  transport  between  the  home  and  the 
ttation. 

The  poesibilities  as  to  low  transport  rates  under  a  well-co- 
ordinated system  of  transportation  are  altogether  beyond 
imagination.  It  is  estimated  that  a  saving  of  fully  $so.ooe,- 
ooo  a  year  could  be  made  in  the  transport  service  of  the  city  of 
New  York  alone,  if  the  entire  business  were  in  the  hands  of 
one  well-equipped  organisation,  run  in  the  public  interest. 
Vice-president  Buckland.  of  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  H.  R.  R.,  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  $15,000,000  a  year  could  be  saved  to 
tne  people  within  his  railroad  province  under  a  door-to-door 
freight  transport  service  undertaken  by  the  railroad  in  con- 
nection with  the  trolley  lines. 

POVERTY  ^ee  also  Pauperism  and  Poor 
Rblibp;  Poor-La ws  (English)):  We  consider  in 
this  article:  (i)  the  facts  and  statistics  of  poverty; 
(2)  the  social  effects;  (3)  the  causes ;  (4)  methods 
of  relief. 

I.  Facts  and  Statistics 

Statistics  of  poverty  do  not  and  probably  can- 
not exist  in  any  exact  form,  first,  Decause  there 
is  no  exact  standard  of  poverty,  and  secondly, 
because  in  no  country  are  there  any  official  or 

fenerally  complete  returns  as  to  the  whole  num- 
er  of  the  poor.  In  most  countries  there  are 
statistics  as  to  the  number  receiving  public 
relief,  and  to  a  less  extent  as  to  those  in  receipt  of 
private  charity,  but  even  this  is  not  complete, 
while  there  are  undoubtedlv  in  all  countries  at 
least  some  who  must  be  called  poor,  since  they 
are  without  the  means  to  adequately  support 
family  life,  who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  never 
receive  any  aid,  while  in  all  countries  the  number 
of  those  out  of  work  at  least  a  portion  of  the  time, 
and  therefore  out  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
is  by  no  means  small.  How  many  poor,  there- 
fore, there  are  in  any  country,  no  man  knows. 
We  have  but  estimates  and  approximations. 

The  estimates  usually  given  vary  with  the 
meaning  given  to  the  word  "poor."  Some  mean 
by  it  those  in  receipt  of  public  relief;  but  these 
are  "paupers."  Others  mean  by  it  those  in 
receipt  of  any  kind  of  public  or  private  relief; 
but  "dependents"  is  a  better  term  for  this  class. 
Others  mean  by  it  those  in  need  of  such  relief; 
whether  they  receive  it  or  not,  a  more  philosophical 
use,  but  practically  limiting  the  word  to  the 
class  in  permanent  need  of  relief — the  class  unable 
to  support  itself,  or  at  least  not  supporting  itself 
— and  do  not  include  in  the  number  the  tem- 
porarily unemployed  or  imfortunate.  Others 
mean  by  the  word  any  who  for  any  reason,  for 
any  appreciable  period,  are  not  in  receipt  of 
enough  income  to  maintain  life  and  renew  it,  on 
the  plane  of  bare  existence  on  the  present  social 

elane.  In  Charles  Booth's  investigations  as  to 
fe  and  labor  in  London,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  adopt  a  standard  for  the  measure  of  poverty 
and  he  defined  the  poor  as  "those  living  in  a 
state  of  struggle  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  " ; 
the  very  poor  being  "those  who  live  in  a  state  of 
chronic  want."  He  divides  the  very  poor  into 
the  lowest  class  of  occasional  laborers,  loafers,  or 
semicriminals  and  those  with  only  casual  earn- 
ings. The  poor  he  divides  into  those  with 
intermittent  eaminE[s  and  those  with  small  ir- 
regular earnings.  He  says  that  "it  is  clear  that 
in  studying  the  problems  of  poverty,  we  have 
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to  deal  not  alone  with  those  who  claim  public 
relief  as  paupers,  or  who  claim  private  charity 
as  beggars,  but  with  the  great  army  from  which 
these  classes  are  constantly  recruited,  the  army 
of  those  who  hve  at  or  under  the  line  of  poverty — 
a  great  army  living  at  a  deprest  rate  of  life,  and 
tending  to  reduce  the  vitality  of  the  whole  popu- 
lation. 

The  United  States 

The  number  of  paupers  in  almshouses  in  the 
U.  S.  in  1903,  as  reported  by  the  census,  was 
81,764.  (See  TPauperism.)  But  this  is  only  one 
class  of  the  poor  in  any  country. 

Professor  Bushnell,  in  Professor  Henderson's 
"Modem  Methods  of  Charity,"  says  that  "the 
total  number  of  public  and  private  abnormal 
dependents  in  the  U.  S.  must  not  be  far  from 
3,000,000,  or  one  twenty-fifth  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  country  at  an  annual  expense  of  nearly 
$300,000,000,  or  one  tenth  of  the  total  wage 
income  of  all  the  manufacturing  establishments 
of  the  country." 

Tbb  Numbbr  of  Dbpendbhts,  Dblinoubnts,  AMD  Dbfbc- 

TIVB8  RBCBIVIHC   PUBLIC  AlD    OB    8UPPORTBD  BT   PrIVATB 

Cbaritibs,  bstivatbd  by  Prof.  C.  J.  Bushnbll,  from 
Statb  Rbports,  in  Profbssor  Hbnobrson's  "Hodbrm 
Hbthods  of  Charity,"  pp.  385-590. 


Statb 

Number 

cent  of 

Annual 
expense 

Expense 

per 
family 

Massachusetts. . 
Connecticut.. .  . 

New  York 

Pennsylvania . , 
Ohio 

41s. 730 
J  00,000 
160,000 
110,000 
xoo.ooo 
xoo.ooo 
IS  .000 

14. 
11. 

a. 
1-7 

9.4 

4. 
0.7 

$13,131,696 

4.000,000 

35,000,000 

36,000,000 

5.034.886 

849.  "5 

s, 000, 000 

3,667,000 

18.00 

se.ee 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

California 

3-4  00 
10.00 

Total 

1.000,730 

4- 

$75,673,707 

In  comparing  these  figures  with  those  of  other  states  it 
must  be  remembered  that  they  are  for  those  receiving  public 
aid  or  reported  by  private  charities.  Many  more  received 
unreported  charity.  The  high  percentages  for  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  are  therefore  partly  due  to  a  more  complete 
registration  of  private  charities  and  more  largely,  probably, 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  Ea';t  dependents  are  more  geneially 
placed  in  institutions,  than  in  the  West,  where  institutions 
nave  not  b^m  equally  developed.  Many  Eastern  and  far 
Western  cities  give  no  outdoor  relief.  Higher  percentages, 
therefore,  may  not  always  mean  more  pauper*,  but  better 
care  for  them. 

This  number  of  3,000,000  receiving  reported 
aid  is  the  some  number  estimated  in  1890  by 
Charles  D.  Kellogg,  then  secretary  of  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society,  and  by  Prof. 
R.  T.  Ely  (North  American  Review,  April,  1891). 
But  these  figures  are  only  of  those  receiving 
known  aid.  It  by  no  means  includes  all  the  poor 
according  to  Mr.  Booth's  definition.  Using  the 
word  in  that  sense,  Mr.  Robert  T.  Hunter 
estimates  the  total  number  of  the  poor  in  the  U. 
S.  at  10,000,000.  (See  special  article.  Poverty 
IN  THE  U.  S.)  Of  New  York  SUte,  the  wealthiest, 
he  says:  "In  1899  18  per  cent  of  the  people  in 
New  York  State  received  public  or  private  char- 
ity. In  1903  14  i>er  cent  of  the  families  of 
Manhattan  were  evicted.  Every  year  about  10 
per  cent  of  those  who  die  in  Manhattan  have 
pauper  burial." 

Great  Britain 

The  number  receiving  public  relief  in  Great 
Britain  (besides  those  receiving  private  charity 
or  not  receiving  relief)  is  1,143,357. 


Says  a  Fabian  tract  (1906) : 

We  dog  otir  public  poor  relief  with  irksome  and  degrading 
conditions,  so  that  the  honest  poor  often  die  lingering  deaths 
luther  than  accept  it.  Mr.  Qiarles  Booth  states  Oax  "aa 
regards  entering  uie  workhouse,  it  is  the  one  point  on'whidi 
no  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  poor.  The  aversion 
to  the  'house'  is  absolutely  universal,  and  almost  any  suf- 
fering and  privation  will  be  endured  by  people  rather  than 
go  into  it"  ("The  Aged  Poor  in  Biudand  and  Wales").  Yet 
the  paupers  in  actual  receipt  of  pubbc  relief  on  one  day  num- 
ber more  than  a  million: 


England  and  Wales,  Jan.  i,  1905 . 

Scotland,  Jan.  15.  1904 

Ireland,  Jan.  7,  1905 


Number 


93».s«7 
106,850 
103,340 


1.143.357 


Cost 


jS13.369.494 
I,303,00t 

1.033,168 


;£l5.704.733 


(Report  of  Local  Government  Board,  England  and  Wales, 
Cd — 3,661;  Report  of  hocaX  Government  Board,  Scotland, 
Cd — 3,514:  Report  of  Local  Government  Board,  Ireland, 
Cd— 3,655.) 

But  these  are  by  no  means  all  the  poor.  The 
Fabian  tract  gives  the  following  statements  from 
authorities: 

Nine  hundred  and  thirty-nine  out  of  every  i.ooo  penon* 
(about  half  of  whom  are  adults)  die  without  property  worth 
speaking  of,  and  961  out  of  every  1,000  without  furaitiue, 
investments,  or  effects  worth  {300  (Mulhall,  Dictionary  of 
Statistics,  from  Probate  Duty  Returns,  p.  379). 

From  returns  obtained  from  8,111  privateand  government 
works,  employing  861,365  persons,  it  appears  that  the  aver- 
age annual  wage  per  nead  amounted  to  only  ^£48.  These 
returns  include  the  police  and  other  public  servants,  but  do 
not  take  any  account  of  agricultural  and  general  labcnrera 
(Annual  Report  of  Labor  Department,  Board  of  Trade.  1893- 
1894.  C— 7,56s). 

B.  S.  Rowntree  estimated  that  the  averajte  income  from 
all  sources  of  the  11,560  working-class  families  in  York  in 
1899  was  335.  8i<f.  per  week,  or  £85  a  year.  But  1,465  fara- 
ilia,  com|>rizing  7,330  persons,  that  is,  15.46  per  cent  of  the 
wage-earning  class  and  9.91  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
York,  were  living  in  "primary  poverty,"  that  is,  on  less 
than  enough  to  provide  the  minimum  01  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter.  And,  in  addition,  13,073  persons,  or  17.93  per  cent 
of  the  population,  were  living  in  "secondary  poverty."  that 
is,  on  earnings  which  would  be  sufficient  if  spent  with  rigid 
economy  and  perfect  wisdom,  but  were  insumcient  because 
in  part  misspent  on  drink  and  betting  or  throu^  ignorant 
housekeeping.  "  The  wages  paid  for  unskilled  labor  in  York 
are  insufficient  to  provide  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  ade- 
quate to  maintain  a  fotnily  of  moderate  size  in  a  state  of  bare 
physical  efficiency."  No  less  than  53  per  cent  of  "primary" 
poverty  was  due  to  low  wages  alone  ("Poverty,  3d  ed., 
pp.  83,  I30,  133). 

Of  the  great  permanent  army  of  the  "unemployed."  no 
reliable  statistics  can  be  obtained.  From  returns  rendered 
to  the  Labor  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade  by  trade- 
unions,  it  appeals  that  in  the  seven  years,  1S96-1903,  the 
mean  percentage  of  members  unemployed  was  3.3  (Annual 
Report  of  Labor  Department,  Board  erf  Trade,  190 1-3,  (id— 
i,75S).  The  average  number  erf  persons  in  London  whose 
home  is  the  "common  lodging-house"  is  over  30,000;  over 
1, 100  are  every  night  found  in  the  "  casual  wanu." 

As  regards  the  4,000,000  persons  in  the  metropolis,  Mr. 
Charles  Booth  tells  us  that  37,610,  or  0.9  per  cent,  are  in  the 
lowest  class  (occasional  laboreis,  loafers,  and  semicriminals); 
316,834,  or  7.5  per  cent,  in  the  next  (casual  labor,  hand-to* 
mouth  existence,  chronic  want);  938,193,  or  13.3  per  cent, 
form  "the  poor'    (including  alike  those  whose  earnings  are 
small,  because  of  irregularity  of  employment, 
and    those  whose  work,    tho    regular,   is  ill 
paid).     These  classes,  on  or  below  the  "  pov- 
erty line"  of  earnings  not  exceeding  a  gumea 
a  week  per  family,  number  together  1.192.737, 
or  30.7  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.     To 
these  must  be  added  09,830  inmates  erf  work- 
houses, hospitals,   prisons,  industrial  schools,  etc.,  making 
altogether  nearly  1,400,000  persons  in  this  one  city  alone 
whose  condition  even  the  most  optimistic  social  student  can 
hardly  deem  satisfactory  ("  Labor  and  Life  of  the  People," 
edited  by  Charles  Booth,  1891.  vol.  ii.,  pp.  so-ai). 

The  ultimate  fate  of  these  victims  it  is  not  easy  adequately 
to  realise.  In  London  alone,  in  190a,  no  less  than  34  persons, 
of  whom  14  were  fifty  years  old  and  upward,  were  certified 
by  the  verdicts  of  coroners'  juries  to  have  died  of  starvation, 
or  accelerated  by  privation  (H.C.— 179).  Actual  starvation 
is,  however,  returned  as  the  cause  of  death  in  but  a  few  cases 
annually;  and  it  is  well  known  that  many  thousands  ti  deaths 
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are  directly  due  to  long-continued  underfeeding  and  expo- 
sure.    Young  children  eapedally  suffer. 

In  England  and  Wales,  in  1904.  90. 776  deaths  were  regis- 
tered asnaving  taken  place  in  worUiouses,  infirmaries,  hos- 
pitals, and  as^tuns,  or  16.51  per  cent  of  the  total  deaths; 
the  pioportion  during  the  ten  yean  immediately  preceding 
having  averaged  14.15  per  cent.  Of  these,  48,88^  occurred 
in  workhouses,  3a,i4i  in  hospitals,  and  9,751  m  lunatic 
asylums. 

In  tendon,  in  1904,  one  person  in  every  three  died  in  the 
^«rorkhouse,  hospital,  or  lunatic  asylum.  Out  of  75,558 
deaths,  31,513  being  under  twentv  yean  of  a^e,  13,84^  were 
in  workhouses,  10,806  in  hospitals,  and  ^04  m  lunatic  asy- 
lums, or,  altogether,  'S.\}}  >n  public  institutions  (Registrar- 
General's  Report,  1904.  Co — »,6i7).    ...  „   . 

It  is  worth  notice  that  a  large  number  of' those  compelled 
in  their  old  age  to  resort  to  tne  workhouse  have  made  in- 
effectual efforts  at  thrifty  provision  for  their  declining  yean. 
In  1890-91,  out  of  175.853  inmates  of  workhouses  (one  third 
being  children,  and  another  third  women),  no  fewer  than  14,- 
808  have  been  memben  of  benefit  societies.  In  4. 593  cases 
the  society  had  broken  up,  usually  from  insolvency  (House 
of  Commons  Return,  1S91,  Nos.  366  and  130 — B).  It  is 
probable  that  one  in  every  three  London  adults  will  be 
driven  into  these  refuges  to  die,  and  the  proportion  in  the 
case  of  the  "manual-labor  class"  miut  of  coune  be  still 
larger.  And  the  number  of  persons  who  die  while  in  receipt 
of  outdoor  relief  is  not  included  in  this  calculation.  As  in 
1003-3  the  mean  number  of  outdoor  paupen  in  the  metropo- 
lis was  44,899  (Cd — 1.700),  and  the  average  death-iate  in 
London  was  18.7  per  1.000,  it  may  be  assumed  that  upward 
of  1,000  persons  died  while  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief—often 
from  its  being  insufficient. 

For  other  countries,  see  those  comitries. 

n.  The  Effects  of  Poverty 

We  quote  upon  this  point  from  a  classic  state- 
ment, written  by  Mr.  Ira  Steward,  the  father  of 
the  eight-hour  philosophy,  and  published  in 
the  "Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  the  Statistics. of  Labor"  (1873).  He 
says: 

Poverty  is  the  great  fact  with  which  the  labor  movement 
deals,  llie  problems  tiiat  now  most  disturb  and  perplex 
mankind  will  be  solved  when  the  masses  are  no  longer  poor. 
Poverty  make*  the  poor  poorer,  and  independence  impossi- 
ble. It  corrupts  judges,  ministere,  legislaton,  and  statesmen. 
It  decides  marriages,  shortens  human  life,  hinden  education, 
and  embarrasses  progress  in  every  direction.  It  gives  rise, 
directly  and  indirectly,  to  more  anxiety,  suffering,  and  crime 
than  all  other  causes  combined.  Poverty  crams  cities,  and 
their  tenement-houses,  with  people  whose  conduct  and  votes 
endanger  the  republic.  The  dangerous  classes  are  always 
poor.  There  is  a  closer  relation  between  poverty  and  slavery 
than  the  average  abolitionist  ever  recognized.  .  .  .  The  anti- 
slavery  idea  was  that  every  man  had  the  tight  to  go  and 
come  at  his  will.  The  labor  movement  asks  bow  much 
this  abstrect  right  is  worth,  without  the  power  to  exercise 
it.  .  .  .  The  laborer  instinctively  feels  that  something  of 
slavery  still  rsmains,  or  that  something  of  freedom  is  yet  to 
come,  and  he  is  not  much  interested  in  the  antislavery  theory 
of  liberty.  He  wants  a  fact,  which  the  labor  movement  un- 
dertakes to  supply. 

But  has  not  the  middle  class  iu  poverty — a  poverty  that 
should  excite  the  most  anxiety,  and  the  moat  searching 
inquiry?  They  are  a  large  majoritv  of  the 
people,  and  their  poverty  is  generally  care- 


p^.^l.       fully  concealed.  .  .  .  The  middle  clssnes  have 
,y",     J,,    the  strongest  motives  for  never  making  any 
*»■"••  *"   parade  or  public  complaint  of  their  poverty. 
To  advertise  oneself  destitute,  is  to  be  with- 
out credit.  .  .  .  Poverty  that  publishes  or  ar- 
gues one's  incapacity  closes  many  a  door  to  more  profitable 
or  advantageous  situations  or  promotions.     The  more  ex- 
pensive and  superior  style  of  living  adopted  by  the  middle 
classes  must,  therefore,  be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  in- 
vestment, made  from  the  soundest  considerations  of  expedi- 
ency. .  .  .  Very  few  among  them  are  saving  money;  many 
of  them  are  in  debt;  and  all  they  can  earn  for  yean  is,  in 
many  cases,  mortgaged,  to  pay  such  debt — "debt  that  in- 
creases the  load  of  the  future,  with  the  burden  which  the 
present  cannot  bear."  .  .  .  The  poverty  of  the  great  middle 
classes  consists  in  the  fact  that  they  have  only  barely  enough 
to  cover  up  their  poverty,  and  that  they  are  within  a  few 
days  of  want,  if  through  sickness  or  other  misfortune  employ- 
ment suddenly  stops.  ... 

But  the  most  alarming  fact  concerning  the  poverty  of  the 
native  middle  classes  in  this  commonwealth  is  that,  for  two 
or  three  decades  past,  marriages  and  births  have  so  far 
decrnsed  among  tnem  that  we  are  nearly  or  quite  justified 
In  saying  that  they  are  now  dying  faster  than  their  children 
ate  being  bom;  and  that  it  is  to  foreign  sources  (and  to  Amer- 


icans bom  in  other  states),  and  to  the  lower  class  of  native- 
bom,  we  must  credit  the  present  increase  in  our  census 
returns.  .  .  .  With  the  mass  of  intelligent  people,  early  or 
Ute  marriages,  and  few  or  no  children,  is  laigdy  a  question 
of  poverty  and  wealth.  .  .  . 

Poverty,  however,  falls  most  crushingty  on  woman.  In  all 
countries,  and  in  all  ages,  among  the  lower  and  middle 
classes,  she  has  worked  harder,  and  for  less  pay,  than  men. 
A  woman  who  has  no  resources  for  a  living  except  from  the 
labor  of  her  own  hands  is  tolerably  sure  to  become  in  time, 
either  the  poor  man's  slave,  or  the  rich  man's  plaything; 
to  marry  for  a  home,  or  do  worse.     To  make 

Erostitution  unnecessary  is  a  part  of  the  prolv 
sm  of  social  science;  but  prostitution  means 

of  Intam-  getting  a  living.  The  science  that  will  solve 
^^  this  problem  will  easily  dispose  of  war.  in- 

pWMIB*  temperance,  financial  convulsions,  and  a 
doien  other  evils  that  now  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  race.  Poverty  is  the  mainspring  of 
selfishness,  for  it  is  the  destitution  cf  the  mass  of  mankind 
that  prevents  them  from  thinking  and  doing  for  othere; 
As  Mill  says,  "all  their  thoughts  are  required  for  them- 
selves." .  .  .  The  two  classes  most  peculiarly  open  to  the 
temptation  of  intemperance  are  the  very  poor  and  the 
very  rich  young  men.  .  .  .  The  steps  of  some  young  men 
turn  finally  to  the  light,  warm,  welcome  saloon,  not  from 
force  of  appetite,  for  they  have  never  yet  drunk  enough 
to  create  the  craving  for  stimulating  beverages,  nor  because 
it  is  fashionable,  for  their  wages  are  not  sufficient  to  lift 
them  up  to  that  level;  but  because  they  are  without  homes, 
and  are  starving  for  society. 

The  sons  of  the  wealthy  have  homes,  and  all  that  money 
can  bring  for  their  entertainment.  But  in  many  cases  they 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  They  are  corrupted  by  idle- 
ness, and  it  is  their  extreme  wealth  that  makes  their  houn  of 
idleness  possible.  .  .  .  The  most  terrible  of  all  stagnations  is 
idleness.  It  means  moial  and  social  rottenness,  and  intern- 
peimnce  is  only  a  single  manifestation  of  it.  .  .  . 

No  one  is  fully  educated  until  the  discipline  of  hard  labor 
has  been  added  to  the  culture  of  books,  travel,  and  good 
society,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  no  one  is  educated  who  has 
had  no  chance  to  learn  anything  but  to  work  hard  and  stead- 
ily, and  to  "know  his  place."  .  .  .  The  law  of  "supply  and 
demand,"  so  often  quoted  as  regulating  wages  and  prices, 
means  nothing,  more  nor  less,  than  the  great  fact  of  the  pov- 
erty ci  the  poor,  and  the  power  and  comparative  independence 
of  the  wealthy.  .  .  .  Starving  men  will  always  bid  tor  wages 
at  starvation  prices.  .  .  .  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  said  to  regulate  the  price  of  commodities,  but  the  "de- 
mand" is  limited  by  the  great  fact  of  the  poverty  of  the  mass 
of  consumen.  ...  "A  glut  in  the  market"  has  never  yet 
meant  anything  more  than  that  millions  of  people  are  too 
poor  to  pay  for  the  food,  clothes,  houses,  books,  and  oppor- 
tunities that  are  waiting  for  customen.  .  .  . 

It  is  poverty  that  compels  one  man  to  borrow  of  another, 
and  the  iirice  paid  for  the  use  of  the  money  loaned  is  what 
we  call  interest — so  that  interest  on  money  is  poverty 
again.  ...  It  is  the  enormous  profits  made  directly  upon 
the  labor  of  the  wage  classes,  and  indirectly  through  the  re- 
sults oi  their  labor,  that,  first,  keeps  them  poor,  and,  second, 
furnishes  the  capital  that  is  finally  loaned  back  to  them 
again.  .  .  . 

It  is  clear  that  the  large  fortunes  accumulated  by  the 
wealthy  can  only  be  defended  upon  the  theory  that  their 
services  are  actually  worth  the  compensation  they  receive. 
Are  their  services  worth  the  price  charged  ?  ...  If  it  is  fair  to 
ask  hands  bow  much  they  could  do  without  brains,  it  is  just 
as  fair  to  ask  brains  how  long  they  could  live  without  hands. 
"The  alternative  pioented  to  mankind,  in  case  the  services 
of  managen  were  withdrawn,  is  a  reduced  rate  of  production, 
which  means  poverty.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  alterna- 
tive presented  to  those  who  manage  labor,  in  case  the  so- 
called  brainless  worken  were  withdrawn,  is  death,  or  hard 
work  with  their  own  hands,  for  fields  were  never  tilled,  nor 
houses  reared,  .nor  garments  made,  nor  food 
cooked,  without  manual  labor.  .  .  .  The  cap- 
PUTltf  ital  of  the  capitalist  is  not  simply  the  wealth 
|w-«j^  Lo^  ^'  ^^^  somehow  acquired,  tho  this  is,  indeed, 
'^S"'™^  a  very  important  part  of  his  capital.  The 
wages  other  part,  without  which  the  fint  wouldbe 
worthless,  and  to  which  the  political  econo- 
mist seldoin,  or  never,  refere,  but  to  which  we 
now  call  special  attention,  is  the  great  and  terrible  fact  of  the 
poverty  of  the  masses.  It  is  their  poverty,  destitution,  and 
consequent  dependence,  that  compel  them,  every  day  of 
their  hves,  to  make  the  best  terms  possible  with  those  who 
hold  in  tiieir  possession  the  surplus  wealth  of  the  world.  ,  .  , 

m.  Causes  of  Poverty 

These  are  of  necessity  so  numerous  and  com- 
plex, that  sociologists  to-day  no  longer  attempt 
to  analyze  them  or  even  state  them,  and  much 
less  venture  opinion  as  to  how  far  different 
causes  contribute  to  the  result.  The  most  that 
can  be  done,  scientifically,  is  to  say  that  such  and 
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such  causes  tend  to  produce  poverty,  and  that 
some  causes  seem  to  be  more  potential  than 
others.  Life  as  it  affects  poverty  is  seen  to-day 
to  be  too  complex  for  statistical  or  any  form  of 
exact  analysis. 

Perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  a  scientific 
tabulation  and  valtiation  of  different  causes  is  the 
one  made  in  1894  bv  Prof.  A.  G.  Warner,  and 
published  in  his  American  Charities."  He 
has  collected  and  tabulated  the  results  of  in- 
vestigations into  the  causes  of  thousands  of 
actual  cases  of  poverty  in  the  U.  S.,  England,  and 
Germany.  His  table  includes  practically  all  the 
findings,  as  to  actual  cases  of  poverty,  made  in  a 
scientific  way  by  trained  investigators ;  and  em- 
bodies the  results  of  investigations  by  the  charity 
organization  societies  of  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  and 
New  York  City,  the  associated  charities  of 
Boston  and  Cincinnati,  the  studies  of  Charles 
Booth  in  Stepney  and  St.  Pancras  parishes  in 
London,  the  statements  of  B6hmert  ("Armen- 
wesen  in  76  Oeutschen  St&dten")  for  seventy-six 
German  citieas  published  in  1S86.  It  will  be  seen 
that  here,  if  anywhere,  we  have  a  scientific  analysis 
of  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  collected  by  persons 
without  particular  bias. 

We  q^uote  on  p.  937  only  his  percentages.  The 
conclusions  ana  especially  the  averages  of  the 
table,  however,  should  not  be  used  without  read- 
ing the  explanations  that  follow  it. 

Of  this  table  Professor  Warner  says  (pp.  36,  37); 

The  first  duty  of  one  preaenting  such  a  table  as  this  is  to 
indicate  clearly  what  it  does  not  show.  It  deals,  a*  already 
indicated,  only  with  the  excttins  causes  of  poverty:  and  yet 
this  fact  is  not  kept  clearly  in  nmid,  even  by  careful  workers. 
Mr.  Booth,  for  instance,  includes  "pauper  association  and 
heredity"  in  this  list  of  causes;  and  che  American  societies 
include  "  nature  and  location  of  abode."  Both  of  these  are 
by  their  nature  predisposing  causes,  rather  than  immediate 
or  exciting  causes:  and  it  is  confusing  to  mix  the  two.  Sec- 
ondly, many  of  the  penons  whose  cases  are  here  tabulated 
have  been,  as  Mr.  Booth  says,  the  football  of 
all  the  causes  in  the  list.  Under  such  dr- 
EXDlMiatlnt  cumstanoes  to  pick  out  one  cause,  and  call 
i  -  1,1-  it  the  most  important,  is  a  purely  arbitnry 
«  xmtum  proceeding.  Any  one  of  the  causes  might 
nave  been  Inadequate  to  produce  pauperism, 
had  not  others  cooperated  with  it.  A  man  is 
drunk  and  breaks  his  leg;  is  the  cause  "  accident "  or  "  drink  ? " 
When  this  question  was  submitted  to  a  group  of  charity  or- 
ganisation workers,  it  was  very  promptly  answered  by  two  of 
them;  but  their  answers  were  different.  A  man  has  been 
shiftless  all  his  life,  and  is  now  old;  is  the  cause  of  poverty 
shiftlessness  or  old  age?  A  vaaa  is  out  of  work  because  he  is 
lazy  and  inefficient.  One  has  to  know  him  quite  well  before 
they  can  be  sure  that  laziness  is  the  cause.  Perhaps  there  is 
hardly  a  single  case  in  the  whole  7,000  where  destitution  has 
resulted  from  a  single  cause.  .  .  . 

The  impassibility  of  giving  an  accurate  statistical  descrip- 
tion of  the  facts  is  still  clearer  when  we  try  to  separate  the 
causes  indicating  misconduct  from  those  indicating  mis- 
fortune. Back  of  disease  may  be  either  misconduct  or  mis- 
fortune. The  imprisonment  of  the  breadwinner  indicates 
misconduct  on  his  part,  but  may  only  indicate  misfortune 
on  the  part  of  wife  and  children.  The  same  is  true  in  the 
case  of  abandoned  children  and  neglect  by  relatives.  This 
particular  classification  it  made  in  deference  to  popular  in- 
quiry only.  In  the  writer's  opinion  its  chief  value  consists 
in  showing  how  little  it  is  worth. 

But  after  all  possible  allowance  has  been  made  for  the 
"personal  equation"  of  the  investigator,  and  for  all  the  in- 
evitable inoondusiveness  of  the  figures,  then  is  a  residuum  of 
information  to  be  got  from  the  tables.  They  give,  as  well  as 
such  statistics  can,  the  conclusions  reached  by  those  who  are 
studying  pauperism  at  first  hand.  If  the  figures  furnished 
by  all  the  investigatore  were  added  together  into  one  great 
total,  and  this  omy  were  put  before  h&n,  the  author  would 
indeed  hesitate  to  base  any  conclusions  whatever  upon  it. 
But  when  it  is  found  that  different  inveitigaton,  at  different 
times,  in  different  places,  reach  conclusions  which,  while  vary- 
ing in  many  and  often  inexplicable  ways,  are  yet  in  agree- 
ment as  regards  certain  important  facts,  we  can  but  tnink 
that  the  figures  to  some  extent  reflect  actual  conditions. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  chief 
single  cause  of  poverty,  as  here  studied,  is  sick- 


ness or  death  in  the  families  of  the  poor.  Lack 
of  work  stands  second,  altho,  if  the  averages  as  to 
lack  of  work,  insufficient  work,  and  poorly  paid 
work  be  added  together,  as  well  they  might  be, 
they  form  the  supreme  cause  of  poverty.  Drink 
stands  third,  tho  only  one  half  as  great  a  cause 
as  unemployment.  Says  Professor  Warner  (pp. 
60  and  65) : 

Probably  nothing  in  the  tables  of  the  causes  of  poverty,  aa 
ascertained  by  cola  counting,  will  more  surprize  tne  avenge 
reader  than  the  fact  that  intemperance  is  held  to  be  the  chief 
cause  in  only  frqm  one  fifteenth  to  one  fifth  of  the  casea.  and 
that  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  leam  in  how  many  cases 
it  had  a  contributory  influence,  its  presence  cannot  be  timoed 
at  all  in  more  than  sS.iper  cent  1^  the  cases.  (See  Iimnt- 
PBRANca.)  Professor  Warner  sums  up  the  case  by  saying: 
"The  general  conclusion  regarding  drink  as  a  cause  of  pov- 
erty is  sufficiently  well  formulateaby  Mr.  Booth.  '  Of  drink 
in  all  its  combinations,  adding  to  every  trouble,  undermi- 
ning every  effort  after  good,  destroying  the  home  and  cuning 
the  young  lives  of  the  children,  the  stories  tell  enough.  It 
does  not  stand  in  apparent  chief  cause  in  as  many  cases  as 
sickness  and  old  age;  but  if  it  were  not  for  drink,  ■^-i^r**^ 
and  old  age  could  be  better  met.' " 

It  will  also  be  seen  from  the  table  that  causes 
indicating  misconduct  average  only  21.3  per  cent, 
while  causes  indicating  misfortune  average  74.4, 
Or  over  three  times  as  much.  Four  per  cent  of 
the  cases  are  not  classified;  but  the  causes  in- 
dicated as  imclassified  belong  to  causes  indicating 
misfortune  much  more  than  misconduct,  at  least 
as  far  as  the  individual  studied  is  concerned. 
How  far  poverty  is  the  result  of  other  people's 
misconduct  or  hereditary  misconduct  is  not  here 
shown.  But  as  for  the  persons  immediately 
concerned,  misfortune  is  shown  to  be  nearly  four 
times  as  much  the  cause  of  poverty  as  their  mis- 
conduct. 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  careful  analysis 
of  the  causes  of  poverty  yet  made ;  but  not  all 
will  accept  its  conclusions.  Certain  schools  of 
thought  are  apt  to  find  the  especial  evil  they 
attack  the  mam  cause  of  poverty.  (See  Sikglb 
Tax;  Temperance;  Malthuszanzsm.) 

Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  in  an  address  read 
at  the  International  Congress  of  Charities,  Cor- 
rection, and  Philanthropy,  at  Chicago,  in  1893, 
said: 

Has  not  the  new  charity  organisation  movement  too  long 
been  content  to  aim  at  a  system  to  relieve  or  even  uplift  iu- 
diciously  single  cases  without  asking  ii  there  are  not  prolific 
causes  permanently  at  work  to  create  want,  vfee,  crime, 
disease,  and  death;  and  whether  these  causes  may  not  be 
wholly  or  in  large  decree  eradicated }  If  such  causes  of  pau- 
perism exist,  how  vain  to  waste  our  energies  on  single  cases 
of  relief,  when  society  should  mther  aim  at  removing  the 
prolific  sources  of  all  the  wo. 

The  four  great  causes  of  pauperism  and  of  degraded  city 
life  have  long  seemed  to  me  to  be  these:  i.  Foul  homes.  1. 
Intoxicating  drink.  3.  Neglect  of  child  life.  4.  Indterim- 
inate  almsgiving. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  counts  up  twenty-three 
principal  causes  of  pauperism  ("Pauperism  and 
the  Endowment  of  Old  Age,"  p.  9) : 

"  Crime,  vice,  drink,  laziness,  pauper  associa- 
tion, heredity,  mental  disease,  temper,  incapacity, 
early  marriage,  lai^ge  family,  extravagance,  lack 
of  work,  trade  misfortune,  restlessness,  no  re- 
lations, death  of  husband,  desertion,  death  of 
father  or  mother,  sickness,  accident,  ill  luck,  old 
age."  He  says,  "that,  as  causes,  old  age  stands 
first,  sickness  next,  and  then  comes  drink"  (p. 
148). 

Among  1,610  cases,  however,  of  the  poor  and 
very  poor  in  London,  he  shows  4  per  cent  due  to 
"loafing,"  14  to  drink,  37  to  illness,  large  families, 
or  other  misfortunes,  S5  to  "questions  of  em- 
ployment"  ("Labor  and  Life  of  the  People," 
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vol.  i.,  p.  147).     A  large  part  of  this'  lack  of  em- 
ployment may  be  among  the  old. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Godard,  in  his  "  Poverty,  Its  Genesis  and  Exo- 
dus," argues  that  waste  of  wealth,  poverty  itself,  are  prom- 
inent causes  of  poverty,  but  that  the  main  cause  is  unequal 
distribution.  He  arsues  that  men  must  be  poor,  either  be- 
cause there  is  not  enough  produced  for  all,  because  some  of  it 
is  wasted,  or  because  some  get  too  much.  He  shows  for 
England  ttiat,  tho  relatively  the  number  of  the  poor  is  some- 
what leas  to-day  than  it  was,  the  annual  wealth  produced  is 
nearly  double  what  it  was  three  generations  ago,  and  "never 
in  the  whole  history  of  England,  excepting  during  the  dis- 
astrous period  at  the  beginnmg  of  the  century,  has  the  abso- 
lute number  of  the  very  poor  been  so  great  as  it  is  now" 
(J.  A.  Hobson's  "Problems  of  Poverty,  '  p.  a6,  1891).  Is 
there  then,  he  asks,  not  enough  produced?  He  shows  that 
the  total  annual  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  round 
numben  may  be  placed  at  ^1,350,000,000  (Mr.  Giffin,  in  his 
"Essays  on  Finance,"  vol.  ii.,  pp.  460-472,  estimating  it  in 
1886  at  £i,a7o,ooo,ooo).  Dividing  this  by  the  population 
of  the  census  returns  for  1891  (37,740,183),  he  gets  £35  pet 
annum  ($175)  for  each  individual,  or  £i7S  (»*7S)  lor  ea<^ 
family  of  five.  He  says,  "  Insufficient  production  at  wealth 
may  then  be  regarded  as  an  actual  cause  of  poverty,  but  one 
of  minor  influence."  A  more  important  cause  of  poverty  he 
considers  to  be  the  waste  of  wealth.  He  quote*  Professor 
Haishall  as  saying  ("Principles  of  Economics,"  vol.  i.,  p. 
731),  "Perhaps  £100,000.000  annually  are  spent  even  by  the 
working  classes,  and  ;C4oo,ooo,ooo  by  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation of  England,  in  ways  that  do  little  or 
nothing  toward  making  life  nobler  or  truly 
Vnaoiul  happier."  This  means  a  waste  of  over  one 
—  .^PTT  thfrd  of  the  whole.  Poverty  itself,  he  shows, 
DUtrUmtMn  cuses  much  poverty.  It  checks  profitable 
production:  it  causes  large  amounts  of  waste; 
leads  to  unequal  distribution,  compelling  the 
poor  to  work  for  low  wages.  But,  above  all,  he  conndei* 
unjust  distribution  the  main  cause  of  poverty.  He  says 
(giving  authorities  for  his  conclusion),  "  One  thirtv«ighth  of 
the  population  possess  on  the  average  £s,ooo  per  head,  and 
thirty  thirty-eighths  of  population  possess  on  the  average  fi6 
per  head.  Inequality  01  distribution  can  scarcely  be  carried 
much  further."  Of  the  annual  income  he  says:  "Thirty 
million  weekly  wage-earners  obtain  £500,000,000  only;  the 
remaining  8,000,000  persons  thus  receiving  £850,000,000. 
This  means  that  the  average  annual  income  of  the  one  class 
is  less  than  £n  per  head,  and  the  average  annual  income 
is  more  than  £106  per  head."  (For  other  statements  on  this 
point  and  for  authorities,  and  for  similar  fact*  a*  to  the  U.  S., 
lee  Wbaltb.) 

IV.  Methods  of  ReUef 

For  what  is  being  done  in  various  cotuitries 
directly  to  relieve  poverty,  see  article  Paupbrism 
AND  Poor  Relibp.  For  what  is  being  done  in- 
directiy,  but  perhaps  quite  as  eflfectively,  see  the 
various  measures,  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety; Old-Ade  Pensions;  Labor  Colonies; 
Garden  Cities;  Housing  Question;  Unemploy- 
ment; Pawn-shops;  Temperance;  Settlement; 
Institutional  Churches;  Trade-Unions;  Sin- 
gle Tax;  Socialism,  etc.  We  consider  in  this 
section  simply  the  principal  general  methods  or 
varieties  of  relief  which  have  been  proposed. 

Mr.  Charles  Booth  Iq.  v.),  who  perhaps  has 
studied  the  facts  of  modem  city  poverty  as  care- 
fully as  any  other  one  man,  divides  the  residents 
of  the  poorer  sections  of  London  into  eight 
classes  and  then  states  his  principal  method  of 
relief.  His  classification  and  proposals  are  as 
follows: 

(A)  The  lowest  class  of  occasional  laborers,  loafers,  and 
semicriminals;  (B)  the  very  poor,  with  casual  earnings;  (C) 
those  of  intermittent  earnings;  (D)  of  small  regular  earnings: 
(E)  those  of  regular  standard  earnings,  above  the  line  of 
poverty;  (F)  the  higher  classes  of  laborers;  (G)  the  lower 
middle  class;  (H)  the  upper  middle  class.  Class  A  he  thinks 
could  be  "harried  out  of  existence  "  ("  Life  and  Labor  of  the 
People,"  vol.  i.,  p.  169).     Class  B  he  thinks  presents  the  main 

eroblem.  It  is  dt  trap.  The  competition  of  B  draCT  down 
and  O,  and  that  of  C  and  D  hangs  heavily  upon  E.  We 
gain  nothing  from  B.  All  that  B  doe*  could  be  done  by  C 
and  D  in  their  now  idle  hours.  ...  To  bring  Class  B  under 
State  regulation  would  be  to  control  the  springs  oi  pauperism. 
Hence  he  would  put  them  under  State  control.  He  says: 
"  Ttiese  people  should  be  allowed  to  live  as  families  in  indus- 
trial groups,  planted  wbeiever  land  and  building  material 


were  cheap,  being  w«U  housed,  well  fed.  and  well  warmed: 
and  taught,  trained,  and  emplo]P«d  from  morning  to  nigbt  on 
work  indoon  and  out,  for  themselve*  or  on  government  ac- 
count; in  the  building  of  their  own  dwelling*,  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  land,  in  the  making  of  furniture.  .  .  .  There  would 
be  no  competition  with  the  outside  world.  .  .  .  What  i*  the 
poor-law  system  ?     It  is  a  limited  form  of  socialism — a  social- 
istic community  (aided  from  outside)  living  in  the  midst  of 
an  individualist  nation.     My  idea  is  to  make 
the  dual  system,  socialism  m  the  arms  d  in- 
Yidm  of     dividualism,  under  which   w«  already  live, 
m,2_ia,       more  efficient  by  extending  somewhat  the 
^r~*^      sphere  of  the  former,  and  malriny  the  division 
BMrm        of  function  more  distinct.    Our  mdividualism 
fails  because  our  socialism  is  incomplete.     In 
taking  c^rge  of  the  live*  of  the  incapable. 
State  socialism  finds  it*  pn>per  work,  and  by  doing  it  com- 
pletely would  relieve  us  of  a  •erious  danger." 

Hon  recently  Hr.  Booth,  in  his  "  Pauperism  and  the  Endow- 
ment of  Old  Age,"  finding  pauperism  largely  a  problem  of 
the  aged  (seeabove),  has  proposed  a  vast  scheme  for  pension- 
ing all  aged  persons.     (See  OLO-AoB  PsNSiOMS.) 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Baraett,  of  St.  Jude's,  White- 
chapel,  London,  warden  of  Toynbee  Hall,  is  even 
more  radical.  He  says  ("  Practicable  Socialism," 
revised  edition,  pp.  101-107): 

Individuals  have  given  their  money  and  their  time,  their 
failure  is  notorious,  and  societies  have  been  formed  to  direct 
their  efforts.  The  failure  of  these  societies  is  not  equally 
notorious,  but  few  thinkers  retain  the  hope  that  societies  will 
reform  society  and  make  the  conditions  of  living  such  that 
people  will  be  able  to  grow  in  wisdom  and  in  stature  to  the 
lull  neight  of  their  manhood.  If  it  were  a  sight  to  make  men 
and  angels  weep,  to  see  one  rich  man  struggling  with  the 
poverty  of  a  street,  making  himself  poor  only  to  make  others 
discontented  paupers,  it  is  as  sad  a  sight  to  see  societies  hope- 
lessly beaten  and  hardened  into  machines  with  no  reach 
beyond  their  grasp.  The  deadness  of  these  societies  or  their 
ill-directed  efforts  have  roused,  in  the  shape  of  charity  or- 
mnixation  worker*,  a  most  striking  missionary  enterprise. 
The  history  of  the  movement  as  a  mission  has  yet  to  be  writ- 
ten; the  name*  of  its  martyr*  *tand  in  the  list  of  the  "un- 
known good,"  but  the  most  earnest  members  of  a  charity 
orsanisation  society  cannot  hope  that  organized  almsgiviiui 
wiU  be  powerful  so  to  alter  conditions  as  to  make  the  life 
of  the  poor  a  life  worth  living.  Societies  which  absorb  much 
wealth,  and  which  relieve  their  subscribeis  of  their  responsi- 
bility, an  failing:  it  remains  only  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
the  education  act,  of  the  poor-law,  and  of  other  socialistic 
legislation,  and  call  on  society  to  do  what  societies  fail  to  do. 
There  is  much  which  may  be  urged  in  favor 
of  such  a  course.  It  is  only  society,  or  to  use 
yimt  of  the  title  by  which  society  expresses  itself  in 
Mujif-j,  towns,  it  IS  only  town  councils  which  can 
^^  T.  cover  all  the  ground  and  see  that  each  locality 
Bamett  gets  equal  treatment.  .  .  .  The  first  need  is 
better  dwellings.  .  .  .  Insanitary  conditions 
and  high  rents  are  the  points  to  which  con- 
sidemtion  must  be  directed.  .  .  .  Wise  town  councils,  con- 
scious of  the  mission  they  have  inherited,  could  destroy 
every  court  and  crowded  alley,  and  put  in  their  places  healthy 
dwellings:  they  could  make  water  so  cheap,  and  bathing 
tlaces  so  common,  that  cleanliness  should  no  longer  be  a 
lard  virtue;  they  could  open  playgrounds  and  take  away 
from  a  dty  the  reproach  of  its  gutter  children;  they  could 
provide  gardens,  libraries,  and  conversation  rooms;  they 
could  open  picture-gallerie*  and  concerts;  they  could  li^t 
and  clean  the  atreets  dt  the  poor  quarters;  they  could  give 
medicine  to  heal  the  sick,  money  to  the  old  and  poor,  a 
training  for  the  neglected,  and  a  home  for  the  friendless. 
The  first  practical  work  is  to  rouse  the  town  councils  to  the 
sense  of  their  powers;  to  make  them  feel  that  their  reason  of 
being  is  not  political  but  social,  that  their  duty  is  not  to  pro- 
tect the  pockets  of  the  rich,  but  to  save  the  people.  ...  If 
it  be  urged  that  when  town  councils  do  for  social  lefoim  all 
which  can  be  done,  the  condition  will  still  be  unsatisfactory. 
I  agree;  ...  no  social  reform  will  be  adequate  which  doe* 
not  touch  social  relations,  bind  classes  by  friendship,  and 
pas*  through  the  medium  of  friendship  the  spirit  which  in- 
spires righteousness  and  devotion.  If  therefore  the  first 
practical  work  of  reformers  be  to  rouse  town  councils,  their 
second  is  to  associate  volunteers  who  will  work  with  the 
official  bodies.  ...  As  a  rule  it  may  be  laid  down  that  the 
voluntary  work  is  most  effective  which  is  in  connection  with 
official  work.  .  .  .  Teetotal  advocates  will  preach  in  vain 
that  drunkenness  is  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  that  a  nation  of 
abstainers  will  be  either  a  healthy,  a  happy,  or  a  thoughtful 
nation.  Thrift  will  be  seen  to  be  powerless  to  do  more  than 
to  create  a  smug  and  transient  respectability.  .  .  .  Tha 
nationalization  of  luxury  must  be  the  object  M  social  re- 
formers. 

Mr.  Robert  Treat  Paine,  of  Boston,  Mass.. 
president  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  that  city 
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since  1878,  in  the  address  above  quoted,  opposes 
Mr.  Booth's  plan,  but  is  almost  equally  radical. 
He  says: 

The  problem  of  poor  relief  in  great  cities  has  ^o^  to  be 

restated  in  ampler  terms.     The  diseases  of 

society  are  more  aggiuvated,  the  dan^ra  are 

^))0r(        graver,  the  need  ot  radical  remedies  is  more 

•Pu.*  B.I-.  absolute  than  the  new  charity  has  yet  fully 

Treat  Paine  ,„(j  fairly  faced.  .  .  . 

When  the  poor  sink  below  their  poverty  into 

pauperism,  and  pauperism  becomes  hopeless 

and  degraded  and  brutal;  when  powerful  and  prolific  causes 

are  at  work  to  swell  the  rising  tide — the  day  has  gone  when 

it  is  enough  to  go  on  dealing  with  details.  .  .  . 

Pauperism  is  assuming  a  new  and  more  terrible  type  in 
the  largest  cities,  where  paupers  have  lived  so  long  m  this 
condition  that  they  Imow  nothing  better.  .  .  .  Strong  drink 
is  almost  the  sole  solace  of  their  dull  routine.  .  .  . 

Crimes  of  violence,  crimes  of  lust,  crimes  against  property 
not  only  prevail,  but  cease  to  shock,  where  the  general  level 
of  life  has  lapsed  into  a  new  phase  ot  barbarism. 

What  hope  for  boys  and  girls  growing  up  in  such  at- 
mosphere ot  sin,  in  overcrowded  cities  from  which  play- 
grounds have  been  excluded  by  rising  rents;  playrgrounds 
for  the  innocent  outpouring  of  the  boys'  animal  spirits  which 
will  have  some  vent,  if  not  in  hockey  and  football,  then  in 
breaking  into  empty  buildings,  stealing  lead  pipes,  and  stoning 
dispensary  doctors  or  police  with  even-handed  delight.  .  .  . 

With  population  rents  rise  so  that  the  aveia^  man — 
that  is,  the  mass  of  the  people — is  forced  to  live  in  utterly 
unfit  homes,  fearfully  overcrowded;  hence,  low  vitality  ot 
body  and  soul,  diseased  morals,  and  diseased  bodies.  .  ,  . 

Rjepression  alone  is  a  failure.  .  .  . 

In  some  cities  all  these  evils  are  aggregated  into  grMt 
masses. 

Merely  to  deal,  no  matter  how  wisely,  with  single  cases  of 
distress  or  crime,  as  they  arise,  is  iniinitely  insufficient.  .  .  . 

In  the  largest  cities,  where  conditions  are  worse  and  the 
evils  of  pauperism,  grown  chronic  and  contagious,  are  blended 
with  habits  of  drunkenness  and  other  vice,  breaking  out  into 
crimes  against  the  law,  pauperism  cannot  wisely  be  consid- 
ered alone,  but  the  problem  of  how  to  uplift  the  general  level 
of  life  must  be  studied  as  one  whole  problem,  especially  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  evils.  .  .  . 

The  methods  of  dealing  with  pauperism  hitherto  applied 
are  impotent  against  this  swelling  tide  of  brutal,  degraded 
paupensm.  .  .  . 

"Who  does  not  know,"  says  Prof.  H.  C.  Adams,  "that 
much  of  our  so-called  philanthropy  tends  to  perpetuate  those 
conditions  which  seem  to  make  philanthropy  necessary?" 
Prof.  W.  G.  Tucker,  in  his  Phi  Beta  oration  at  Harvard,  June, 
1897,  compels  us  to  seek  more  radical  cure,  by  more  radical 
measures,  when  he  says;  "  The  philanthropy  which  is  content 
to  relieve  the  sufferer  from  wrong  social  conditions,  post- 
pones the  philanthropy  which  is  determined  at  any  coat  to 
ri^t  those  conditions.  *  .  .  . 

Pauperism,  vice,  and  crime  are  common  factors  of  the  in- 
■epanble  and  tremendous  problem  how  to  uplift  the  general 
conditions  of  life  among  the  poor. 

Mr.  Paine  then  states  what  he  believes  to  be 
the  causes  of  poverty  (see  above)  and  then  says: 

Which  of  the  two  causes  dragging  down  the  conditions  of 
life  among  the  masses,  foul  homes  or  intoxicating  drink,  is 
more  potent,  I  do  not  know.     Each  leads  surely  to  the  other. 

Everywhere  the  conviction  gains  ground  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  elevate  the  conditions  of  the  lower  class  of  working 
people  above  the  condition  of  their  homes.  .  .  . 

Boards  of  health  probably  have  power  in  all  cities  to  vacate 
dwellings  unfit  for  tiuman  habitation.  All  that  is  needed  is 
aroused  public  interest  to  learn  the  unspeakable  horrors  of 
the  homes  of  the  wretched  poor  to-day,  and  then  to  insist 
on  a  higher  standard  of  habitability. 

Boards  of  health  will  follow  the  public  command  and  the 
public  conscience.  ,  ,  . 

Three  agencies  directly  deal  with  the  task  of  fitly  housing 
the  people: 

I.  Philanthropic  agencies  which  aim  to  improve  the  con- 
dition both  of  tenants  and  of  the  tenements  tney  occupy.  ^ 

a.  Economic  agencies  providing  decent  homes,  often  in 
model  buildings. 

3.  Municipal  agencies  aiming  to  abolish  the  worst  evils 
and  to  destroy  foul  homes. 

High  above  each  and  all  of  these  three  agencies  in  its 
influence  and  promise  of  grand  results  I  place  the  rising 
ambition  of  working  men  themselves  to  own  their  own 
homes.  .  .  . 

If  this  laudable  ambition  is  lacking  among  the  lowest 
class,  so  also  do  both  of  the  powerful  agencies  at  work  to 
provide  model  homes,  whether  by  philanthropic  or  invested 
capital  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  shoot  over  their  heads. 

The  agency  which  must  be  mvoked  to  rescue  the  very  poor, 
whether  virtuous  and  struggling  or  degraded  and  indiiierent. 
is  the  municipal  power  to  destroy  utterly  unfit  abode*  of  habi- 
tation. .  .  .    (See  Tbnbubnt  Problbh.) 


Intoxicating  drink  is  the  second  great  cause  of  pauperism, 
crime,  and  many  other  wretched  conditions  of  degraded  l^e. 

The  temperance  reform  makes  perceptible  heacfway,  altho 
the  most  powerful  passions  of  mankind  oppose  its  prog- 
ress. .  .  . 

My  object  here  is  to  propose  and  stimulate  an  alliance  of 
these  two  forces,  the  friencu  of  temperance  and  all  the  other 
forces  working  to  improve  the  conditions  of  the  poor.  Such 
an  alliance  will  strengthen  both  and  lead  each  party  to  see 
the  broader  scope  of  their  task.     (See  Tbhpbrancb.) 

The  third  prolific  cause  of  pauperism  is  found  in  the  con- 
ditions of  neglect  or  maltreatment  of  child-life  in  great  cities. 
The  Hon.  A.  S.  Hewitt,  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
United  Charities  Building  of  New  York  iCharitirsRevUiv, 
April,  189J,  p.  304).  says;  "In  this  city  a  large  number  of 
chOdren  of  both  sexes  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  poverty  and 
vice,  and  even  crime,  which  educates  them  to  be  paupers  and 
criminals  instead  of  training  them  to  become  honest  work- 
men and  good  citisens.  And  for  this  result,  which  is  generally 
no  fault  of  their  own,  they  are  punished,  and,  along  with 
them,  the  industrious  class  of  the  community  is  also  pun- 
ished by  taxation  for  the  support  of  poortiouses,  hospitals, 
and  criminals.  Gangs  of  young  men,  not  yet  twenty-one 
years  ot  age,  are  to  be  found  in  many  parts  of  the  city  who, 
not  having  been  permitted  to  learn  trades,  or  having  been 
denied  the  opportunity  to  follow  some  useful  occupation, 
have  grown  up  in  idleness,  and  expend  their  animal  energies 
in  excesses  which  make  them  a  terror  to  the  neighborhood 
and  a  trial  to  the  police,  the  only  barrier  between  them  and 
crime.  In  time  most  of  them  necessarily  become  criminals, 
and  they  are  very  sure  to  breed  criminals.  (See  Dbpbhdbnt 
Cbildrbn.) 

Indiscriminate  almsgiving  is  the  fourth  and  a  most  potent 
cause  of  pauperism.  .  .  , 

Three  reforms  of  the  abuses  of  outdoor  relief  should  receive 
universal  sanction,  and  will  effect  in  very  large  measure  the 
end  which  all  parties  desire;  dealing  with  the  unworthy,  those 
out  of  work,  and  the  inefficient. 

First.  To  the  unworthy,  rigid  prohibition  of  all  relief, 
public  or  private,  so  that,  abandoning  all  hope  of  it.  they 
shall  seek  their  own  support.  This  includes  the  lazy,  idle, 
shiftless,  extravagant,  or  vicious  paupers,  as  also  in  most 
cases  those  with  relatives  or  frienas. 

Second.  The  provision  for  men  or  women  out  of  work  de- 
mands most  serious  study  of  ablest  economists  and  states- 
men.    (See  Unbhployhbnt.) 

Third.  The  third  and  grand  reform  aims  to  recreate  the  in- 
efficient, alwa^  in  great  cities  a  numerous  class,  into  self- 
support  by  skill  and  cheer,  and  to  save  them  from  gratuitous 
relief  as  deadly  poison.  .  .  .  One  of  the  best  standards  to- 
day to  test  the  progress  of  constructive  Christian  charity  of 
the  various  towns  and  cities  of  our  own  or  any  country,  is  to 
see  what  practical  measures  have  been  devised  to  convert 
the  inefficient  into  an  efficient  worker.  (See  Industrial 
Education.) 

More  recently  Mr.  Edward  T.  Devine,  general 
secretary  of  the  New  York  Associated  Charities 
and  president  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities  and  Correction,  in  his  address  before 
the  conference,  May,  1906,  made  the  following 
significant  statement: 

If  I  have  rightly  conceived  the  dominant  idea  of  the 

modem   philanthropy   it   is   embodied   in  a 

determination  to  seek  out  and  to  strike  effect- 

Sd^fUd       ively  at  those  organized  forces  of  evil,  at  those 

T   lldivina     particular  causes  of  dependence  and  intoler* 

Xi  ifeniw  jbij  livinft  conditions  which  are  beyond  the 
control  of^  the  individuals  whom  they  injure 
and  whom  they  too  often  destroy. 

Other  tasks  for  other  ages.  This  be  the  glory  of  outs, 
that  the  social  causes  of  dependence  shall  be  destroyed.  .  .  . 

No  doubt  there  are  individual  as  well  as  social  causes  of 
dependence.  No  doubt  the  poor,  like  the  rich,  have  their 
faults  and  weaknesses,  the  consequences  of  which  recoil 
upon  themselves.  But  since  such  faults  and  follies,  such 
weaknesses  and  sins,  are  peculiar  to  no  one  class,  since  they 
are  quite  as  abundant  among  those  who  give  as  among  those 
who  receive  aid,  may  we  not  profitably  turn  to  this  other 
group  of  evils,  evils  from  which  the  poor  sufTer  grievously 
but  against  which  they  cannot  effectively  protect  themselves? 

I  ask  your  attention  to  the  common  element  in  alcoholism 
as  encouraged  by  the  Liquor  Trust;  the  cigarette  evil  as 
fostered  by  the  Tobacco  Trust;  broken  health  and  exhausted 
resources  directly  due  to  poisonous  and  fraudulent  proprietary 
medicines;  other  injuries  of  a  similar  kind  for  wnicn  manu- 
facturen  and  sellers  of  adulterated  foods  are  responsible; 
the  manufacture  of  sweated  goods,  with  a  sharing  of  the 
profit  between  dealer  and  consumer;  the  destruction  of 
the  health  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  little  children  in 
cotton-factories,  coal-mines,  glass-factories,  and  tenement- 
house  industries,  for  the  sake  of  their  emplo^rers'  profits, 
altho  in  some  instances  also  for  their  parents'  greed;  the 
sending  of  messenger  boys  of  tender  years  to  brothels  and 
hotels,  to  their  grave  moral  injury,  that  the  difference  between 
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their  waaa  and  the  waga  o{  man  may  go  to  nrall  the  divi- 
denda  of  a  great  corporation:  the  abauction  of  innocent 
country  girls  at  hotels  and  railway  station*  as  a  systeooatic 
industry,  not  merely  to  gratify  the  evil  passions  of  individ- 
uals but  also  in  order  that  the  uwueis  of  bouses  in  which 
prostitution  is  carried  on  may  receive  larger  rents,  and  the 
renter  more  substantial  profits;  the  payment  at  less  than  a 
living  wage  to  girls  in  stores  and  &ctories,  with  sickening 
indinerence  to  the  methods  by  which  the  remainder  is  se- 
cured; the  or^nixed  gambling  schemes  at  race-track  and  in 
pool-room  which  hold  their  own  in  the  empire  state  by  open 
and  shameless  bribe  to  the  county  fairs;  the  erection  and 
management  of  dwellings  which  are  dark,  unsanitary,  and 
indecent,  because  they  are  among  the  gilt-edged  investments, 
yielding  not  s  or  6  but  lo  and  ><  per  cent  on  the  capital 
risked  by  the  si>eculative  builder,  but  yielding  also  a  goodly 
harvest  <rf  tuberculosis  and  other  disease;  yellow  journalism 
avowedly  pandering  in  the  one  class  of  journals  to  a  feverish 
love  for  excitement,  and  in  the  other,  usually  sold  at  a  higher 
price,  to  a  morbid  desire  for  salacious  literature  and  sug- 
gestive advertisements,  but  both,  as  always,  for  pecuniary 
profit. 

It  is  a  long  list,  but  it  is  by  no  means  complete.  Are  not 
these,  and  other  forces  of  a  like  land,  really  responsible  for 
the  continual  accession  to  the  numbers  of  those  who  with 
their  children  come  at  last  to  require  our  help  ?  And  is  there 
not  a  common  element  in  all  these  agencies  of  the  evil  one, 
widely  as  they  differ  from  one  another  and  diverrant  as  their 
origins  and  their  natural  history  may  seem  to  be?  The  love 
of  money  is  their  common  root.  And  this  root  of  these  evils, 
and,  as  a  higher  authority  has  declaivd,  of  all  evil,  is  not,  at 
least  so  far  as  these  evils  are  concerned,  an  abstraction,  an 
impenonal  devil.  On  the  contnry,  it  »  embodied  capital 
appearing  at  legislative  hearings,  or  quite  as  often  in  the  leg- 
islature itself,  pleading  against  reform  the  rights  of  property, 
the  sacredness  of  vested  interests,  the  burdensome  cost  at 
each  measure  for  the  public  good,  raising  the  dust  of  argu- 
ment to  conceal  the  heavy  cost  of  inaction  and  neglect. 

The  plea  is  made  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of  protxrty,  in 
the  name  of  legitimate  business,  but  it  is  a  false  plea  and  no 
legitimate  buriness  stands  upon  so  frail  a  foundation.    There 
are  broad-minded,  warm-hearted,  bard-head- 
ed business  men  to  give  the  lie  to  the  false 
CommoraiBl-  P'**  "»  every  bianch  of  industry. 

,  The  reason  why  there  is  need  in  our  day 

*■"''  as  never  before  for  organized,  concerted  ac- 

tll6  Ckiua  01  tion  a^inst  these  serried  forces  of  evil,  is  that 

Muoh         there  is  already  organized  aggressive  action 

— .         on  the  other  side.     It  is  the  financial  interest 

rOTSny  thnatened  in  any  reform  which  makes  re- 
form difficult  or  impossible.  Housing  re- 
form might  still  be  difficult  even  if  there  were 
not  a  strong  pecuniary  mterest  at  stake  in  the  building  and 
renting  of  unreformed  tenements.  But  it  would  be  easier 
than  it  is.  Child  labor  would  come  to  an  end  in  a  twelve- 
month if  there  were  not  money  to  be  made  in  the  exploita- 
tion of  child  labor.  The  gigantic  fraud  of  proprietary  medi- 
cines would  have  been  exposed  and  ended  long  since  except 
for  the  advertising  contracts  and  for  that  part  of  the  $ioo,- 
000,000  annual  sale  which  is  illegitimate,  for  the  cocaine 
manufacturers  admit  that  at  least  se  per  cent  of  their  output 
is  illegitimately  used.  The  Pure  Food  Bill  would  have  paaed 
the  Senate  ten  years  earlier  at  least  if  the  interests  which  are 
involved  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  impure  or  dishonestly 
named  foods  had  not  appeared  year  after  year  in  opposition 
to  the  health  boards  and  the  reformers. 

The  Consumers'  League  would  have  more  success  in  its 
efforts  if  the  love  of  a  bargain  ingrained  in  the  purchaser 
were  not  reenforced  by  the  margin  of  profit  which  remains  in 
sweat-shop  products  even  after  their  price  is  fixt  at  a  com- 
paratively low  level.  The  task  of  the  temperance  reformers 
woi^d  be  enormously  simplified  if  they  had  only  to  persuade 
the  intemperate  to  mend  their  ways  and  to  convmce  the 
young  that  abstinence  is  better  for  them  than  indulgence.  I 
do  not  underestimate  the  difficulty  of  even  this  pontive  and 
necessary  work.  But  what  we  now  have  to  do  in  addition, 
and  what  we  are  thus  far  succeeding  very  indiflenntW  in  do- 
ing, is  to  fight  and  overcome  a  powerful  or^nized  financial 
interest,  which  is  behind  the  saloon,  and  which  is  responsible, 
if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  moiml  law,  for  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  alcoholics  in  our  hospitals  for  the  insane,  of 
the  "drunk-and-disorderlies"  in  our  jails  and  prisons,  of  the 
non-support  case*  with  which  our  charitable  societies  deal,  of 
the  dependent  children  whose  parents  are  finally  adjudged 
to  be  unfit  guardians. 

I  have  yet  to  find  the  reform  movement  or  the  philanthrop- 
ic undertaking  which  does  not  at  some  point  or  other  see  its 
efforts  thwarted  by  some  organized  opposition  which  has  its 
root  in  pecuniary  profit — unholy,  obviously  illeml  profit, 
or,  it  may  be,  quite  as  often  outwardly  respectable  profit, 
sanctioned  by  law,  and  sharing,  it  may  be,  with  church  and 
philanthropy,  but  none  the  less  at  bottom  antisocial,  inju- 
rious to  health  or  morals,  worthy  to  be  outlawed  as  soon  as  its 
evil  nature  is  understood. 

In  this  warfare  against  the  active  pernicious  forces  of  evil 
in  our  modern  communities  the  first  need  is  for  information. 
We  are  all  culpably,  incredibly  ignorant  of  the  very  things 
which  it  would  be  most  to  our  advantage  and  most  to  oar 


credit  to  know.  I  deliberately  charge  the  temperance  re- 
formers in  this  conference,  and  there  are  not  so  many  here 
as  there  should  be,  with  complete  ignorance  as  to  the  reasons 
for  the  existence  of  inebriates.  .  .  . 

I  charge  the  managers  and  offioen  of  institutions  for  the 

.  care  of  children  with  ignorance  of  the  causes 

which  have  led  to  the  orphanage  or  the  neg- 

IglMnMS  of  ^*<^  <^  their  wards.     Are  they  on  our  hands 

Saitarm       because  of  essential  vices  and  weaknesses  of 

^~?™  their  parents,  or  because  they  were  the  vic- 
WOram  time  of  needless  accidents,  preventable  dis- 
ease, or  industrial  exploitation?  I  have  yet 
to  find  the  report  of  an  asylum  or  reformatory 
that  deals  intelligently  and  fearlessly  with  these  questions. 
And  }ret  what  questions  more  pertinent  than  these  can  be 
conceived? 

I  charge  the  hospitals — directors,  superintendents,  and 
physician*  alike— with  equal  indinerence  or  neglect.  If 
things  are  taken  down  in  the  patients'  statements  on  ad- 
mission to  be  filed  away  in  the  office,  if  they  are  guessed  at 
by  wise  physicians,  or  told  to  the  nurses  in  the  confidences 
of  convalescence,  which  being  blazoned  abroad  would  fur- 
nish food  for  scandal,  they  axe  at  least  not  tabulated  and  set 
forth  in  order  by  the  hospitals  so  that  we  may  shape  legis- 
lation and  social  policies  upon  them.  What  we  get  instead 
is  an  appeal  for  fund*  to  build  and  equip  new  ward*,  or  at 
most  a  technical  classification  of  diseases  of  which  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  significance  is  not  at  all  understood. 

Host  of  all  I  am  constrained  to  charge  my  brethren  in  the 
charity  organization  movement  itself,  which  stands  preemi- 
nently for  analysis  ol  causes  and  thorough  investigation,  with 
not  having  at  all  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  environ- 
mental causes  of  distress,  with  having  fixt  their  attention 
&r  too  much  upon  personal  weaknesses  and  accidents  and 
having  too  little  sought  for  the  evils  which  might  yield  to 
sodal  treatment  and  for  the  antisocial  action  «  other  men 
for  which  our  cases  are  paying  the  penalty.  .  .  . 

We  have  lon^  recognized  that  the  prtx»ss  of  pauperization 
re<iuires  a  conjunction  of  moral  weakness  in  the  recipient 
with  unwise  alms  on  the  part  of  the  donor.  Is  it  not  time  to 
recognize  that  practically  all  the  other  forms  of  degeneracy 
and  dependence  require  at  some  stage  or  other  a  conjunction 
cf  some  inherited  or  acquired  weakness  in  the  individual  and 
an  overt  temptation  or  an  unfavorable  condition  external 
to  him  which  would  ordinarily  not  be  presented  at  all  if  it 
were  not  to  the  advantage,  apparently,  of  another  party  to 
the  tiansaction?  The  most  profitable  task  of  modem  phOan- 
thiopy  is  to  find  this  other  party  and  to  deal  by  radical  meth- 
ods with  him. 

RsrBRSHCBS:  Charles  Booth  (1889-1901),  Labor  ami  Lift  of 
At  Ptoplf,  A.  G.  Warner's  Amtrican  Charitiis  (1S94): 
General  Booth's  In  Darlctst  Entland;  Mackay's  Tht  Enf 
lish  Poor  (1889);  Mr.  S.  A.  Bamett's  Practicahlt  Soaahsm; 
R.  T.  Paine's  Pauptrism  in  Grtat  CitUs  (iSgi);  J.  A.  Hob- 
son's  Prol^tms  of  Povtrty  (4th  ed.,  1899);  Jane  Addams. 
PkilOHthropy  and  Social  Proptss  (1894);  B.  Bosanquet, 
Rith  and  Poor  (1899);  W.  Chance.  0»r  Trtatmtnt  of  Ihr 
Poor  (1899);  Edward  T.  Devine,  tht  PracUct  of  Charily 

ii904);  idem,  Principlts  of  Rtlitf  (1904);  C.  R.  Henderson. 
lodirn  Mitkods  of  Chanty  (1904);  Robert  Hunter.  Pov- 
trty (1004);  C.  S.  Loch,  Mtlhods  of  Soci<U  Admnct  (1904); 
B.  S.  Rowntree.  Povtrty,  A  Study  of  Town  Lift  (190Z.) 

POVERTY  nf  THE  UMITED  STATES  (see 
also  article  Poverty)  :  After  studying  with  great 
care  all  the  statistics  and  sources  of  information 
known  to  me  upon  the  subject,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion,  as  stated  in  my  book  on  "Pover- 
ty," that  there  are  no  fewer  than  10,000,000 
persons  in  actual  poverty  in  the  United  States. 
This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  this  number  in 
distress;  it  does  mean  that  at  least  this  number 
is  much  of  the  time  underfed,  poorly  clothed,  and 
improperly  housed.  The  estimate  is  conserva- 
tive, and  an  inquiry,  properly  conducted,  would 
very  likely  show  a  much  larger  number  of  persons 
in  poverty. 

I  base  this  statement  upon  my  own  observa- 
tion in  various  cities  in  this  cotmtry,  upon  the 
figures  of  the  U.  S.  Census  for  1900  concerning 
unemployment,  upon  the  reports  of  the  State 
Boards  of  Charity,  the  BuUettn  of  Statistics  De- 
partment of  the  city  of  Boston  for  1903  the 
records  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  New  York 
concerning  the  number  of  evictions,  and  the 
report  of  the  Department  of  Corrections,  con- 
cerning the  number  of  pauper  burials  in  New 
York  City.  The  report  of  the  New  York  State 
Board  of  Charities  mdicates  that  39  per  cent  of 
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the  people  of  New  York  in  the  year  1897,  and  24 
per  cent  in  1899,  found  it  necessary  to  apply  for 
relief.  While  these  figures  cover  the  relief  given 
by  many  private  organizations,  they  do  not  in- 
clude a  great  deal  of  relief  given  by  many  small 
clubs,  circles,  churches,  committees,  and  trade- 
unions.  But,  nevertheless,  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  such  a  large  number  of  people  in  New  York 
State  were  in  actual  distress. 

Excluding  half  the  number  of  persons  re- 
lieved by  the  dispensaries,  in  order  to  make  some 
arbitrary  allowance  for  duplications,  even  then 
the  number  of  persons  relie  ved  would  indicate  that 
the  pauperism  of  New  York  State  is  enormous. 
In  actual  figures,  as  reduced,  persons  \a  distress 
in  1897  numbered  1,387,348,  or  about  19  per  cent 
of  the  people  of  New  York;  and  in  1899  they 
numbered  i,32a,89i,  or  about  18  per  cent. 
Leaving  out  all  dispensary  aid,  the  number  in  dis- 
tress for  1898  and  1899  is  about  is  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  state.  The  Boston  figures 
show  that  in  the  ]%ar  1903  over  136,000  persons, 
or  about  20  per  cent  of  the  total  population,  were 
aided  by  the  public  authorities  alone.  Taking 
all  of  these  figures,  and  making  some  allowance 
for  duplications,  the  results  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: 1897,  19  per  cent  of  the  people  of  New 
York  State  in  distress;  1899,  18  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  New  York  State  in  distress;  1903,  ao 
percent  of  the  people  of  Boston  in  distress;  1903, 
14  per  cent  of  the  families  in  Manhattan  evicted. 
Every  year  about  10  per  cent  of  those  who  die 
in  Manhattan  have  pauper  burials.  In  addition 
to  these  facts,  the  United  Hebrew  Charities,  in 
their  report  for  1901,  declared  that  from  75,000 
to  100,000  members  of  the  New  York  Jewish 
community  were  unable   to  supply 


Erldanoa 


themselves  with  the  immediate  nec- 


essaries of  life,  and  for  this  reason 
were  dependent  in  some  way  upon 
the  public  purse.  The  U.  S.  Census  for  1900 
would  indicate  that  not  fewer  than  100,000 
persons  in  New  York  were  unemployed  from  four 
to  six  months  during  that  year.  On  the  basis 
of  all  these  figures,  a  conservative  estimate  of 
the  distress  would  be  that  14  per  cent  of  the 

feople  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  in  distress, 
tudies  in  a  small  town  in  Indiana  made  about 
twelve  years  ago  indicate  that  a  similar  per- 
centage were  in  distress  there;  a  study  made  in 
Chicago  four  or  five  years  ago  led  me  almost  to 
the  same  conclusion.  These  figures,  however, 
indicate  only  the  amount  of  distress,  while  the 
number  of  people  in  poverty  would  be  very- 
much  greater.  Those  in  poverty  may  not  find  it 
necessary  to  rely  upon  public  assistance,  but  their 
manner  of  living  is  such  as  to  prevent  them  from 
getting  sufficient  of  necessaries  of  life  to  enable 
them  to  maintain  a  state  of  physical  efficiency. 

My  experience  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  New 
York  would  lead  me  to  believe  that  this  could  be 
fairly  estimated  at  20  per  cent  of  the  people,  and 
applying  this  only  to  the  lareest  industrial  states, 
where  it  may  be  assumed  the  percentage  of 
persons  in  distress  is  about  the  same  as  in  the 
states  inquired  into,  we  may  safely  conclude  that 
6,600,000  persons  in  the  states  of  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  I^nn- 
sylvania,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Michigan 
are  in  poverty.  Taking  half  of  this  percentage 
and  applying  it  to  other  states,  many  of  which 
have  important  industrial  communities,  as,  for 
instance,  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  California,  Rhode 
Island,  etc.,  and  the  conclusion  is  that  not  fewer 


than  10,000,000  persons  in  the  U.  S.  are  in  pov- 
erty. It  is  impossible  in  a  short  statement  such 
as  this  to  go  into  other  estimates  which  would 
indicate  a  similar  amount  of  poverty,  and  I  am 
unable  to  state  fully  many  reasons  for  believ- 
ing that  the  percentages  above  used  are  con- 
servative; but  these  figures,  I  believe,  may  be 
of  use  in  conveying  some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of 
poverty  in  the  country.  They  are,  of  course,  only 
estimates,  and  should  not  be  used  too  positively 
or  without  certain  reservations. 

These  additional  facts  are  important:  over 
3,000,000  working  men  in  the  year  1900  were  tm- 
employed  from  four  to  six  months  during  the  year; 
about  500,000  male  immigrants  arrive  yearly 
and  seek  work  in  the  very  districts  where  tm- 
employment  is  greatest.  Nearly  half  of  the 
families  in  the  country  are  propertyless;  over 
1,700,000  little  children  are  forced  to  become 
wage-earners  when  they  should  still  be  in  school; 
about  j,ooo,ooo  women  find  it  necessary  to  work, 
and  about  3,000,000  are  employed  in  mills, 
factories,  etc.;  probably  not  fewer  than  1,000,000 
workers  are  injured  or  killed  while  doing  their 
work;  and  about  10,000,000  of  the  persons  now 
living  will,  if  the  present  ratio  is  kept  up,  die  of 
the  preventable  disease,  tuberculosis. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  statistical  data  are 
too  inadequate  to  permit  us  to  be  positive  in  our 
statements  concerning  the  extent  of  poverty.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  these  estimates  may  arouse 
the  proper  government  officials  to  make  careful 
inquiries  into  the  facts.     No  one  would  be  more 

g leased  than  I  if  they  prove  to  be  an  overestimate, 
ut  all  information  which  is  now  available  leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  extent  of  poverty  is  greater 
than  this  estimate  would  indicate. 

RoBBRT  Hunter. 

POWDERLY,  TERENCE  VINCEHT:  Formerly 
General  Master  Workman  of  the  Knights  of  Labor, 
now  chief  of  Division  of  Information  in  Bureau  of 
Immi^ation,  Washing^ton,  D.  C. ;  bom.  Carbon- 
dale,  Pa.,  1849;  he  attended  common  school  six 
years;  became  a  wage-earner  at  thirteen;  was 
railroad  switchman,  car  repairer,  and  brakeman. 
At  seventeen  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  machinist 
trade,  and  became  journeyman  at  twenty.  In 
1869  he  removed  to  Scranton,  Pa. ;  here  he  joined 
a  branch  of  the  Machinists'  and  Blacksmiths'  In- 
ternational Union,  soon  becoming  its  president. 
He  joined  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  1874;  held 
various  offices  in  local  and  district  assembUes;  in 
1879  was  elected  General  Worthy  Foreman,  and 
the  same  year  General  Master  Workman,  which 
position  he  held  for  fourteen  years,  resigning  in 
1893  rather  than  serve  with  a  board  of  officers 
whose  policy  he  did  not  believe  to  be  in  harmony 
with  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  order.  He 
maintained  that  the  education  of  the  masses  in 
all  things — economic  and  political — stood  para- 
mount to  the  needs  of  a  class.  Against  his  pro- 
test, organization  on  trade  lines  was  effected  in 
the  Knights  of  Labor.  Conflicting  elements 
struggled  for  the  mastery  within  the  order.  He 
was  charged  with  ordering  strikes  on  and  off  for 
persopal  gain  when  in  fact  he  never  ordered  a 
strike  on  or  off,  did  not  even  receive  the  salary 
voted  him,  and  was  obliged  to  part  with  his  home. 
Poor  in  pocket,  rich  in  experience,  he  insisted 
upon  his  resignation  being  accepted.  In  1878  he 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Scranton,  on  a  Labor 
ticket,  and  served  three  terms  of  two  years  each, 
J  884  declining  renomination.     In   1888  he  was 
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solicited  to  accept  the  Democratic  nomination  for 
Congre.ss,  but  declined  because  he  was  not  a  Demo- 
crat or  in  favor  of  free  trade.  In  1891  he  was 
nominated  for  delegate  at  large  by  the  Republi- 
can State  Convention  of  Pennsylvania  and  elected 
by  the  largest  vote  given  any  candidate  on  either 
ticket.  In  1894  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Lackawanna  County,  Pa.,  in  1897  to  the  bar  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  190 1  to  the 
bar  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
In  1894  he  identified  himself  with  the  RepubUcan 
Party  and  stumped  for  General  Hastings  for  gov- 
ernor. In  1896  he  stumped  several  states  for 
McKinley  and  Hobart.  In  1897  he  was  ap- 
pointed Commissioner-General  01  Immigration 
by  President  McKinley,  serving  until  1902.  In 
1900  he  stumped  several  Western  and  Southern 
states  for  Mckinley  and  Roosevelt.  In  1906  he 
was  appointed  by  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  to  inquire  into  causes  of  emigration  from 
Europe,  and  in  1907  appointed  Chief  of  Division 
of  Information  in  Bureau  of  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  at  Washington.  Author:  "Thirty 
Years  of  Labor  " ;  "History  of  Labor  Day  " ;  "The 
Army  of  the  Discontented  " ;  numerous  magazine 
articles.  Address:  $03  Quincy  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  AND  SOCIAL  RE- 
FORMS, THE:  The  Presbyterian  Church  is  com- 
mitted to  the  cause  of  social  reforms,  first  of  all, 
by  the  principles  on  which  such  reforms  rest. 
They  were  first  most  clearly  enunciated  and 
sharply  defined  by  John  Calvin.  Mr.  Froude 
says  of  him : 

There  was  no  reformer  in  Europe  so  resolute  to  tear  out 
and  destroy  what  seemed  to  be  false,  and  so  resolute  to  es- 
tablish what  was  true  in  its  principles  and  make  truth  to  its 
last  fiber  the  rule  of  practical  life.'  These  characteristics  of 
the  stem  leader  were  so  wonderfully  imprest  on  his  followera 
that  they  wrought  for  the  good  of  man  and  from  the  highest 
motives.  Mr.  Froude  says  again;  "The  Calvinists  abhorred, 
BB  no  other  body  of  men  has  ever  abhorred,  mendacity,  all 
imptmty,  all  moral  wrong  of  every  land  as  they  could  recog- 
nize it.  Whatever  exists  at  this  moment  in  England  or  Scot- 
land of  the  fear  of  doing  evil  is  the  remnant  of  the  convictions 
branded  by  the  Calvinists  into  the  people's  hearts." 

Green,  in  his  "History  of  the  English  People," 

recognizes  truly  the  genius  of  the  new  lite  of 

Europe    and    of    the    Reformation, 

CalTiniim  '^^^^  ^^  says:  "A  vast  and  conse- 
crated  democracy,  it  stood  in  con- 
trast with  the  whole  social  and  polit- 
ical framework  of  the  European  nations.  Grave  as 
we  count  the  faults  of  Calvinism,  alien  as  its  tem- 
per may  be  in  many  ways  from  the  temper  of  the 
modern  world,  it  is  in  Calvinism  that  the  modem 
world  strikes  its  roots,  for  it  was  Calvinism  that 
first  revealed  the  worth  and  dignity  of  man. 
Called  of  God  and  heir  of  heaven,  the  trader  at 
his  counter  and  the  digger  of  the  field  suddenly 
rose  into  equality  with  the  noble  and  the  king.  ' 
The  idea  of  the  Reformation  which  is  traceable  to 
Calvin  has  often  been  regarded  as  largely  theolog- 
ical in  its  character,  and  as  dealing  with  specu- 
lative rather  than  practical  truths.  This  is  not 
true.  The  Reformation  was  not  more  of  a  theo- 
logical than  of  a  social  and  public  reform.  It 
was  an  endeavor  to  deliver  people  from  their 
ignorance  and  sin,  first  by  giving  them  right 
views  of  the  truth  and  then  adjusting  their  re- 
lations with  one  another.  Consequently  the 
main  ideas  distinctly  traceable  to  Geneva  and 
John  Calvin  have  secured  our  modem  civilization. 
Democratic  government,  free  institutions,  free 


schools,  and  popular  education — ^these  are  the 
great  pillars  on  which  our  social  reforms  rest. 
The  struggle  for  these  constituted  the  great 
battles  iiiHoiland,  France,  England,  and  later 
in  the  United  States.  It  required  a  revolution 
in  all  of  these  countries  to  establish  these  in- 
stitutions, and  our  own  revolution  was  nothing, 
as  Bancroft  has  said,  "but  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  to  our  civil  govern- 
ment. The  history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
has  been  a  history  of  the  struggle  for  the  rights 
of  man.  It  was  a  body  of  Presbyterians  who 
wrote  the  Mecklenberg  Declaration — the  pen 
stroke  that  in  1775  separated  one  county  in  North 
Carolina  from  the  British  Crown,  and  which 
first  asserted  the  principle  that  Americans  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent. 
Dr.  John  Witherspoon  was  not  more  eminent  as 
a  theologian  than  as  a  patriot.  The  synod  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  was  the  first  religious 
body  to  favor  open  resistance  to  England.  Many 
of  the  Presbyterian  ministers  were  actually  en- 
gaged in  civil  service  for  their  country.  The  blood 
of  the  Covenanter  fought  in  the  battles  of  the 
Revolution.  The  things  at  stake  in  these  battles 
are  the  things  at  the  bottom  of  all  social  reform. 
There  is  no  progress  of  man  without  constitu- 
tional government,  popular  education,  and  defer- 
ence to  the  rights  of  the  people. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  then,  by  reason  of 
her  principles,  and  of  her  history  in  illustrating 

and  defending  them,  should  be  ac- 

■utmttirw     tively  committed  to  every  phase  of 

'""'     sociaj  reform.     Her  protests  against 

every  evil  have  been  constant  and 
emphatic.  Take,  for  example,  the  temperance 
reform ;  in  this  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  been 
unwavering  in  her  testimony.  Even  as  far  back 
as  1854  the  General  Assembly  took  the  following 
action : 

Rtiolvtd,  That  the  General  Assembly  continue  to  view 
with  deep  interest  the  progress  of  the  temperance  leloiuia- 
tion,  most  intimately  connected  with  the  vital  interests  ol 
men  for  time  and  eternity,  and  that  they  do  especially  hail 
its  new  phase  through  the  action  of  seveial  state  legislatures, 
by  whicn  the  tariff  in  intoxicating  liquors  as  a  beven^  is 
entirely  prohibited.  They  commend  this  new  system  oTleg- 
islation  to  the  attention  and  support  of  all  ministers  and 
churches  connected  with  this  body  for  its  blessed  results 
already  experienced,  and  as  able,  ii  universally  adopted,  to 
do  mudi  to  seal  up  the  great  fountains  of  drunkenness,  pau- 
perism, and  crime,  and  relieve  humanity  of  one  of  its  most 
demoralizing  and  distressing  evils. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  was  the  first  of  the  de- 
nominations to  officially  establish  a  Department 
of  Church  and  Labor,  in  connection  with  its  Home 
Mission  Board.  This  department  was  estab- 
Ushed  in  1903.  Its  general  object  is  to  interpret 
the  Church  to  working  men,  to  interpret  work- 
ing men  to  the  Church,  and  to  interpret  employer 
and  employee  to  each  other,  through  education, 
inspiration,  mediation,  evangelism,  and  Twen- 
tieth-century methods  of  Christian 

]>q»rtii>«iit  '^°^^- 
tS  Chxatb. 


and  Labor 


It  is  the  aim  of  the  department  to 
make  it  the  best  informed  office  in 
the  world  on  the  subjects  which  it  is 
studying. 
So  that  both  the  Church  and  labor  may  see 
each  other  with  clearer  vision,  the  plan  of  the 
exchange  of  fraternal  delegates  between  ministers' 
associations  and  central  labor-unions  has  been 
adopted.  Working  together,  the  ministers'  asso- 
ciation and  the  central  labor-union  are  bringing 
about  many  municipal  reforms.  Indeed,  united, 
there  are  few  things  in  this  direction  which  they 
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may  not  accomplish  in  the  cause  of  good  citizen- 
ship, independent  of  partizan  politics.  Especially 
in  those  matters  which  involve  moral  issues — 
such  as  the  saloon,  gambling,  the  social  evil,  Sun- 
day work,  child  labor,  sanitary  conditions  in 
tenement-houses  and  factories,  and  everything 
else  that  influences  the  moral  life  of  the  com- 
munity— may  these  organizations  cooperate.  In 
operation  in  about  one  hundred  cities,  the  plan  is 
spreading  from  town  to  town,  until  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  become  effective  in  the  600  cities  of 
our  country  that  support  central  labor  unions 
and  ministers'  associations.  The  practical  result 
of  this  plan  has  been  that  there  is  a  more  cor- 
dial relationship  between  working  men  and  the 
Church,  first,  because  the  minister  has  a  broader 
conception  of  what  the  labor  movement  stands 
for,  and,  second,  because  the  labor  leader  has 
come  to  know  something  of  the  mission  of  the 
Church. 

A  press  bureau  furnishing  over  300  labor  papers 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  ori^nal 
articles  which  present  the  view-point  of  the 
Church  with  reference  to  the  labor  question, 
and  discussing  the  workingman's  relation  to  the 
Church,  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  department. 
In  this  way  it  has  been  speaking  weekly  to 
nearly  three  million  trade-unionists  and  their 
families,  thus  making  an  audience  of  at  least 
10,000,000. 

In  1905  the  Presbyterian  General  Assembly 
passed  the  following  resolution : 

Appreciating  the  increasing  importance  of  the  industrial 
problem,  and  realizing  that  the  labor  question  is  fundamental- 
ly a  moral  and  a  religious  Question,  and  that  it  will  never 
be  settled  upon  any  other  oasis,  we  recommend  that  the 
Presbyterian  Home  Mission  committees  appoint  subcommit- 
tees for  the  purpose  of  making  a  systematic  study  of  the 
entire  problem  in  their  respective  localities.  These  commit- 
tees shall  cooperate  with  the  newly  organized  Working  Men's 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missions,  thus  establish- 
ing, in  connection  with  the  organized  Presbyteiianism  of 
every  city  in  America,  a  board  m  experts,  who  may  be  able 
to  inform  the  churches  with  respect  to  the  aims  of  oiganized 
labor,  and  to  inform  the  working  men  concerning  the  mission 
of  the  Church.  These  committees  shall  also  assist  in  the 
already  successfully  inaugurated  plan  of  securing  for  the 
churches  fiatenial  relationships  with  working  men  in  their 
organizations;  become  responsible  for  the  distribution  of  the 
literature  issued  by  the  board  both  for  the  membership  of 
the  Church  and  for  the  great  mass  of  working  men  outside 
of  the  Church,  and  to  push  agqfressively  whatever  methods 
may  bring  about  a  more  cordud  relationship  between  the 
Church  and  labor. 

In  accordance  with  this  resolution  the  depart- 
ment has  in  practically  every  large  city  of  the  U. 
S.  special  committees  which  represent  it  in  the 
study  of  local  problems. 

Conferences  are  also  arranged  for  employers 
and  employees  for  the  discussion  of  industrial 
problems. 

The  pastors  of  the  11,000  Presbyterian  chtirches 
in  the  U.  S.  are  requested  by  the  department  each 
year  to  discuss  some  phase  of  the  labor  question 
on  the  Sunday  preceding  Labor  Day.  It  believes 
that  just  as  ^Iemorial  Day  and  the  several  "  birth- 
days" show  our  appreciation  of  those  who  ren- 
dered patriotic  service,  and  just  as  the  Church's 
"holy  days"  do  honor  to  those  who  have  served 
mankind  spiritually,  so  "Labor  Sunday"  should 
be  observed  by  the  churches  in  honor  of  the 
millions  of  toilers  who  daily  serve  mankind  in 
the  humbler  places  of  life.  This  plan  has  the 
hearty  indorsement  of  the  leading  central  labor 
bodies  of  the  country  and  of  practically  the 
entire  labor  press. 

The  following  resolution,  adopted  by  the 
American    Federation    of    Labor,    will    indicate 


how  this  movement  has  been  received  by  the 
highest  court  of  organized  working  men. 

Wlunas,  The  Presbyterian  Church  n  the  U.  S.  of  Amer- 
ica, at  its  last  national  convention  officially  establidied  a 
Department  of  Church  and  Labor  for  the  express  puriKMe 
of  making  a  systematic  study  of  the  labor  problem;  and 

Wlurtas,  It  is  part  of  the  plan  <  f  the  department  to  ap- 
point in  every  industrial  center  special  committees  that  may 
become  experts  in  their  knowledge  of  every  phase  of  the 
labor  movement,  so  that  they  may  inform  the  ctiurcbes  wi^ 
respect  to  the  aims  ol  organized  labor:  therefore,  be  it 

Resolvtd,  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in  con- 
vention assembled,  indorse  this  new  and  significant  move- 
ment in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  we  further  recommend 
that  central  labor  bodies  cooperate  with  this  department 
and  with  its  subcommittees  in  every  way  that  may  be  con- 
sistent, in  order  that  the  C.iurch  and  the  public  at  large  may 
have  a  more  intelligent  conception  of  the  conditions  and 
asmxations  of  the  toilers. 

Ktsolved,  That  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  recom- 
mends that  all  affiliated  state  and  central  bodies  exchange 
fraternal  delegates  with  the  various  state  and  city  ministerial 
associations,  wherever  practicable,  thus  insuring  a  better  un- 
derstanding on  the  part  of  the  Church  and  clergy  of  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  labor-union  movement  of  America. 

In  the  matter  of  the  antislavery  reform  the 
Presbyterian  Church  encountered  peculiar  diffi- 
culty because  she  was  strong  in  the  slaveholding 
states  and  the  antislavery  agitation  divided  the 
Church.  But  at  a  time  when  other  churches  had 
taken  no  strong  general  action  upon  this  subject 
— namely,  as  early  as  1818 — the  General  Assem- 
bly took  the  following  action : 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  hav- 
ing taken  into  consideration  the  subject  of  slavery,  think 
proper  to  make  known  their  sentiments  upon  it  to  the 
churches  and  people  under  their  care.  We  consider  the  vol- 
untary enslavm^  of  one  part  of  the  human  race  by  another 
as  a  gross  violation  of  the  most  {precious  and  sacred  rigt:ts  of 
human  nature,  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  God, 
which  requires  us  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  and  as 
totally  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  and  principle  ol  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  which  enjoins  that  "aU  whatsoever  you 
would  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them," 
Slavery  creates  a  paradox  in  the  moral  system:  it  exhibits 
rational,  accountable,  and  immortal  beings  in  such  circum- 
stances as  to  scarcely  leave  them  the  power  of  moral  action. 
It  exhibits  them  as  dependent  on  the  will  of  others  whether 
they  shall  receive  religious  instruction:  whether  they  shall 
know  and  worship  the  true  God;  whether  thev  shall  enjoy 
the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel;  whether  they  riiaJl  perform  the 
duties  and  endearments  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and 
children,  neighbors  and  friends;  whether  they  shall  preserve 
their  chastity  and  purity  or  regard  the  dictates  of  justice 
and  humanity.  Such  are  some  of  the  consequences  of  sla- 
very— consequences  not  imaginary,  but  which  connect  them- 
selves with  its  very  existence.  The  evils  to  which  the  slave 
is  ever  exposed  often  take  place  in  fact,  and  in  their  very 
worst  degree  and  form;  and  where  all  of  them  do  not  take 

glace — as  we  rejoics  to  say,  in  many  instances,  through  the 
ifluence  of  the  principles  of  humanity  and  religion  on  the 
minds  of  the  masters,  they  do  not — still,  the  slave  is  de- 
prived of  his  natural  right  and  degraded  as  a  human  being, 
and  exposed  to  the  danger  of  passing  into  the  hands  of  a 
master  who  may  inflict  upon  hun  all  the  hardships  and  in- 
juries which  inhumanity  and  avarice  may  suggest. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  since  been  prac- 
tically active  in  temperance  reform.  Its  Tem- 
Eerance  Committee  is  operating  through  five 
eld  secretaries,  and  three  branch  offices  in  as 
many  leading  cities.  Its  literature  on  this  sub- 
ject IS  extensive  and  it  is  widely  distributed. 

In  the  various  lines  of  moral  reform,  both  in 
societv  and  in  the  State,  the  Presbyterian  Church 
is  probably  doing  her  full  share.  She  is  striving 
to  apply  the  highest  power  of  her  principles  to  the 
deepest  needs  of  man.  The  ethical  possibilities 
of  Christianity  are  about  to  be  proven  as  never 
before.  .  And  in  this  forward  movement  Presby- 
terian ministers  and  laymen  have  been,  as  they 
should  be,  conspicuous.  They  had  been  false  to 
the  historic  gloiy  of  Presbyterians  if  they  had  not 
stood  valiantly  against  every  form  of  oppression 
and  of  unrighteousness, 

Charles  L,  Thompson  and  Charles  Stelzlb. 
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PRESIDERCT:  (In  political  science)  the  name 
given  to  the  elective  head  of  a  republic.  For 
the  constitutional  functions  of  the  presidency  in 
the  United  States,  see  Constitution.  For  the 
method  of  electing  presidents  in  the  U.  S.,  see 
Electoral  Collbgb.  For  the  results  of  elec- 
tions, see  Prbsidbntial  Elections.  We  con- 
sider in  this  article  various  conceptions  of  the 
presidency  and  criticisms  and  proposed  reforms. 
The  conception  of  the  presidency  in  the  U.  S. 
Constitution  is  that  the  executive  (the  president 
with  his  cabinet)  should  be  one  of  the  three  coor- 
dinate branches  of  the  government.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  a  president  of  the  U.  S.  is  given  great  power 
— ^many  think  too  much.  In  France  and  Swit- 
zerland his  power  is  little  more  than  nominal. 
The  executive  power  in  France  is  really  held  by 
the  prime  minister  and  his  cabinet.  _  France  has 
been  called  a  parliamentary  republic.  In  Swit- 
zerland the  president  (see  below)  is  simply  the 
presiding  member  of  the  Federal  Council,  whose 
duty  is  to  represent  the  Council.  In  the  U.  S. 
his  power  is  anything  but  nominal.  Professor 
James  says  that  the  President  of  the  U.  S.  is  not 
even  really  respxjnsible  to  the  people.  He  says 
("Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,"  May,  1896): 

The  term  "responsible,"  in  political  sdence  and  in  con- 
stitutional discussions,  has  come  to  have  a  definite  technical 
meaning  wUch  make*  it  improper  to  use  it  in  describing  the 
relation*  of  the  official*  in  the  U.  S.  to  the  people. 

LooUng  for  a  moment  at  the  president  alone,  there  is  no 
sense  in  which  the  tcnn  "responsible"  is  used  in  the  dis- 
cussions of  political  science  in  which  the  president  can  be 
fairly  said  to  be  responsible  to  the  people  at  all.  He  is 
elected  for  a  period  of  four  years  and  during  that  period  is 
a*  completely  and  absolutely  out  of  the  reach  of  law  and  legal 
process,  in  bis  official  capacity  as  president,  as  even  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  if  the  president 
desires  to  be  reelected,  he  may  shape  his  policy  with  reference 
to  the  impression  it  will  produce  upon  the  voters  of  the 
country,  or,  at  least,  upon  tne  politicians;  but,  so  the  German 
Emperor,  if  he  desires  to  secure  the  passage  c^  a  bill  through 
the  German  legislature,  will  act  in  such  a  way  as,  in  his 
opinion,  will  contribute  to  that  end,  but  he  is  not  for  that 
reason  responsible,  in  any  political  sense,  to  the  people. 
Even  if  the  president  might  be  said,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  be 
responsible  in  his  fint  term — that  is,  so  far  as  he  may  be 
affected  by  the  desire  to  influence  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
securing  a  second  term— certainly  this  cannot  be  said  of  his 
conduct  during  his  second  term  with  reference  to  a  third.  He 
knows  full  wdl  that  no  conduct  of  hi*  would  be  likely  to 
secure  a  third  tenn  in  the  present  temper  and  with  the  present 
political  traditions  of  the  people  of  the  U.  S. 

No  power  is  given  to  individual  dtixens^  or  to  the  dtiiena 
taken  collectively,  or  to  the  states  individually,  or  to  the 
states  taken  together,  to  control  or  supervise  in  any  way  the 
acts  of  the  president.  He  is,  so  far  as  any  of  these  elements 
in  our  political  system  are  concerned,  absolutely  irresponsible. 
Nor  can  he  be  reached  by  any  process  of  the  court,  and  he  is, 
therefore,  in  this  sense,  as  truly  above  the  courts  and  free 
from  responsibility  to  them  as  any  king  in  Europe.  Indeed 
one  may  say  that  inia  certain  sense  tne  crowned  heads  of 
Europe  are  more  immediately  responsible  to  some  power 
outside  of  themselves  than  is  the  pxMident, 

Of  certain  bond  issues  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  ad- 
ministration, the  Detroit  Tribune  said: 

Until  Cleveland  proved  by  trial  what  a  president  could  do, 
few  persons,  doubtless,  were  aware  that  money  could  be 
borrowed  upon  the  public  credit,  for  the  payment  of  the 
ordinary  expense*  of  the  government,  without  oonniltation 
of  the  legislature  of  the  people.  It  would  appear  incredible 
that  an  intelligent  and  watcnful  nation  (hoofd  let  its  govern- 
ment get  into  such  shape  as  that  the  matter  of  public  expendi- 
ture was  not  controlled  by  the  pariiamentarv  assembly.  It 
was  incredible  until  the  object-lessons  compelled  belief.  .  .  . 
By  the  existing  law  the  executive  is  given  a  Icsal  way  of 
getting  money  without  asking  the  people  for  it.  If  that  is  not 
a  dangerous  situation,  it  will  be  hard  to  find  dangerous 
situations.  . 

As  to  President  Roosevelt,  many,  even  of  his 
own  party,  have  felt  that  he  has  pushed  the  pres- 
idential power  almost  to  the  limits  of  national 
danger,  showing,  it  is  said,  that  under  the  con- 


stitution a  strong  president  can  practically,  if 
not  formally,  commit  the  coimtry  to  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  involve  the  nation  in  war,  em- 
ploy the  army,  decide  far-reaching  policies,  and 
take  measures  involving  large  expenditures  of 
public  moneys,  almost  of  his  own  personal 
volition.  Yet,  in  practise,  these  evils  have  not 
developed.  Mr.  James  Bryce  ("The  American 
Commonwealth,"  ist  ed.,  chap,  vii.)  says: 

Altho  the  president  has  been,  not  that  independent  good 
citizen  whom  the  framers  of  the  constitution  oontempwted, 
but,  at  least  during  the  last  sixty  years,  a  party  man,  addoai 
much  above  the  average  in  character  or  abilities,  the  office 
has  attained  the  main  oDJects  for  which  it  was  created.  Such 
mistakes  as  have  been  made  in  foreign  policy,  or  in  the  con- 
duct ol  the  administmtive  departments,  have  been  nrely 
owing  to  the  constitution  of  the  office  or  to  the  erron  of  its 
holder. 

Nevertheless  he  tells  us  that  this  must  not 
make  us  overlook  certain  defects  incidental  to 
the  American  presidency.     He  says: 

In  a  country  where  there  is  no  hereditary  throne  nor 
hereditary  aiistocmcy,  an  office  raised  far  above  all  other 
officesoflerstoo  great  a  stimulus  to  ambition.  This  glittering 
prize,  always  dangling  before  the  eyes  of  prominent  states- 
men, has  a  power  stronger  than  any  dignity  undera  European 
crown  to  lure  them  (as  it  lured  Clay  and  Webster)  from  the 
path  of  straightforward  consistency.  One  who  aims  at  the 
presidency — and  all  prominent  politicians  do  aim  at  it — ha* 
the  strongest  ixiasible  motive*  to  avoid  making  enemies. 
Now  a  great  statesman  ought  to  be  prepared  to  make  enemies. 
It  is  one  thin^  to  try  to  be  popular — an  unpopular  man  win 
be  uninfluential — it  is  another  to  seek  popularity  by  courting 
evei^  section  of  your  party.  This  is  the  temptation  oi 
presidential  aspirants. 

A  second  delect  is  that  the  presidential  election,  occurring 
once  in  four  years,  throws  the  country  for  several  months  into 
a  state  of  turmoil,  for  which  there  may  be  no  occasion. 
Perhaps  there  an  no  seriou*  party  issues  to  be  decided, 
perhaps  the  best  thing  would  be  that  the  existing  administra- 
tion should  punue  the  even  tenor  of  its  way.  The  constitu- 
tion, however,  requires  an  election  to  be  odd,  so  the  whole 
costly  and  complicated  machinery  of  agitation  is  put  in  mo- 
tion; and  if  issues  do  not  exist,  they  have  to  be  created.  ,  .  . 

A^n,  these  regulaiiy  recurring  elections  produce  a  di»- 
continuity  of  policy.  Even  when  the  new  president  belongs 
to  the  same  partjr  as  his  predecessor,  he  usually  nominate*  a 
new  cabinet,  having  to  reward  his  special  supporters.  .  .  . 

Fourthly.  The  uct  that  he  is  reeligible  once,  but  (prac- 
tically) orily  once,  operates  unfavorably  on  the  president. 
He  is  tempted  to  play  for  a  renomination  by 
so  pandering  to  active  sections  <rf  his  own 
DeiMta  party,  or  so  using  his  patronage  to  conciiiate 
mfluential  politicians,  as  to  make  them  pot 
him  forward  at  the  next  election.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  is  in  his  second  term  of  office,  he  Iws  no 
longer  much  motive  to  regard  the  interests  of  the  nation, 
because  be  sees  that  his  own  political  death  is  near.  .  .  . 

Fifthly.  An  outgoing  president  is  a  weak  president. 
During  the  four  months  of  tus  stay  in  office  after  his  successor 
ha*  been  chosen,  he  declines,  except  in  cases  of  extreme 
necessity,  to  take  any  new  departure,  to  embark  on  any 
executive  policy  which  cannot  be  completed  before  he  quits 
office.  Tni*  is,  of  course,  even  more  decidedly  the  case  if 
his  successor  belongs  to  the  opposite  party. 

Lastly.  The  result  of  an  election  may  be  doubtful,  not 
from  equality  of  votes,  for  this  is  provided  against,  but  from 
a  dispute  as  to  the  validity  of  votes  given  in  or  reported  fresa 
the  states.  This  difficulty  arose  between  Mr.  Hayes  and  Ur. 
Tilden,  disclosing  the  existence  of  a  set  of  case*  for  which  the 
conetitution  liaa  not  provided.  It  will  not  recur  in  quite 
the  same  form,  for  provision  has  now  been  made  by  statute  for 
dealing  with  disputed  returns.  But  cases  may  arise  in  which 
the  returns  from  a  state  of  its  electoral  vote*  win,  because 
notoriously  obtained  by  fraud  or  force,  fail  to  be  recognised  as 
valid  by  the  party  whose  candidate  they  prejudice.     No 

{■residential  election  passes  without  charges  of  this  kind,  and 
hese  charges  are  not  always  unfounded.  Should  manifest 
unfairness  coincide  with  popular  excitement  over  a  really  im- 
portant issue,  the  self-control  of  the  people,  which  in  1877. 
when  no  such  issue  was  involved,  restrained  the  puty  passions 
of  their  leaders,  may  prove  unequal  to  the  strain  at  such  a 
crisis. 

Another  evil  which  Mr.  Bryce  refen  to  in  another  chapter 
has  been  recently  much  minimized  by  dvil  service  reform 
(4.  v.),  but  is  yet  a  very  great  tho  perhaps  to  some  extent  a 
necessary  evil — the  presidential  appointing  power. 

It  is  probably  necessary  that  a  president  responaibi*  to  an 
extent  for  the  whole  federal  administretion  soould  appoint 
his  own  cabinet  and  heads  of  department*,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Senate,  as  required  by  the  constitution;  bat 
it  IS  not  necessary  that  these  offices  should  be  looked  upon  as 
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the  nstunl  ramrds  for  party  service,  and  that  from  the  day 
(k  his  election  till  Ions  after  his  inauguration  the  time  of  a 
president  should  be  aJinost  wholly  occupied  by  considering 
rival  claims  for  office.     Yet  this  is  the  almost  inevitable  result 


under  the  present  constitution,  which  gives  the  president  so 
— ich  power.     Says  Mr.  Bryce  (idem,  chap,  vi.): 

*  Artemus  Ward's  description  of  Abfaham  Lincoln  swept 


along  frxnn  room  to  nxim  in  the  White  House  by  a  rising  tide 
of  ^ce-seekers  is  hardly  an  exaggeration.     From  the  4th 
of  March,  when  Mr.  Garfield  came  into  power,  till  he  was  shot 
in  the  July  following,  he  was  engaged  almost  incessantly  in 
<luestion8  of  patronage.     Yet  the  president's 
individual    judgment    has    little    scope.     He 
AppointillK  """'^  reckon  with  the  Senate;  he  must  requite 
U  .|  the  supporters  of  the  men  to  whom  he  owes 

'*^  his  election:  he  must  so  distribute  places  all 

over  the  country  as  to  keep  the  local  wir«- 
puUetsin  good  humor,  and  generally  strength- 
en the  party  by  'doing  something'  for  those  who  have 
worked  or  wiu  work  for  it.  Altho  the  minor  posts  are  prac- 
tically left  to  the  nomination  of  the  senators  or  congressmen 
from  the  state  or  district,  conflicting  claims  give  infinite 
trouble,  and  the  more  lucrative  offices  are  numerous  enough 
to  make  the  task  of  selection  laborious  as  well  as  thanlcMs 
and  disagreeable.  .  .  .  No  one  has  more  to  gain  from  a 
thorough  scheme  of  civil  service  reform  than  the  president. 
The  prteent  system  makes  a  wire-puller  of  him.  It  throws 
work  on  him  unworthy  of  a  fine  intellect,  and  for  which  a 
man  of  fine  intellect  may  be  ill-qualified.  On  the  other  hand 
the  proident's  patronage  is,  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  intri^er, 
•a  engine  of  far-spreading  potency.  By  it  he  can  obhge  a 
vast  number  of  persons,  can  bind  their  mterests  to  his  own, 
can  fin  important  places  with  the  men  of  bis  choice.  Such 
authority  as  he  has  over  the  party  in  Congress,  and  therefore 
over  the  course  of  legislation;  such  influence  as  he  exerts  on 
his  party  in  the  several  states,  and  therefore  over  the  selection 
of  candidates  for  Congress,  is  due  to  his  patronage.  Un- 
happily, the  more  his  patronage  is  used  for  these  purposes, 
the  more  it  is  apt  to  be  diverted  from  the  aim  of  providing 
the  country  with  the  best  officials." 

Very  many  also  criticize  the  methods  of  electing 
the  president  in  the  U.  S.  (See  Electoral  Col- 
lege.) In  France  the  president  is  elected  by  the 
two  houses  of  the  legislature  sitting  together  as  a 
' '  National  Assembly. "  In  the  Swiss  republic  the 
executive  power  is  not  lodged  with  one  man,  but 
in  a  federal  council  (Bundesrath),  elected  for  a 
term  of  three  years  by  an  assembly  of  the  two 
houses  of  legislature  sitting  together.  This  as- 
sembly also  elects  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Bundesrath,  but  the  president  is 
given  little  more  power  than  his  colleagues,  and 
can  only  serve  one  term.  Rotation  in  the  oflBce 
is  rigidly  carried  out.  In  Brazil,  Peru,  and  Boli- 
via the  president  is  elected  by  direct  vote  of  the 
people.  In  Mexico,  Chile,  and  the  Argentine  Re- 
public it  is  by  indirect  vote. 

As  to  reforms  affecting  the  presidency,  discus- 
sions in  the  U.  S.  have  turned  mainly  upon  the 
method  of  electing  presidents,  their  length  of  term, 
and  their  appointing  power. 

Concerning  the  method  of  electing  presidents 
it  is  proposed  that  the  president  be  elected  by 
direct  vote  of  the  people.  This  would  give  every 
man  a  chance  to  express  his  wish,  not  compelling 
him  to  vote  for  nominees  of  a  party.  It  is 
claimed  that  it  wotdd  put  the  president  in  closer 
touch  with  the  people,  and  make  him  more  in- 
dependent of  party  machines ;  that  it  would  lessen 
the  opportunity  for  corruption.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  argued  that,  as  there  would  have  to  be 
concert  of  action  to  elect  a  candidate,  there  would 
be  practically  no  more  freedom  of  personal 
choice  than  now,  while  secret  and  corrupt  con- 
certed action  would  have  more  chance.  As  to 
the  objection  that  the  present  electoral  system 
often  elects  a  candidate  who  has  not  received  the 
popular  majority,  it  is  answered  that  a  popular 
majority  might  often  be  a  sectional  majority  and 
not  represent  the  whole  country  any  more  truly. 
It  is,  therefore,  secondly,  suggested  that  the 
president  be  elected  by  the  national  legislature, 
as  in  France. 


Very  many  favor  lengthening  the  term  of 
ofBce  from  four  to  six  years,  m^ing  the  elec- 
tions less  frequent,  and  then  forbidding  a  sec- 
ond term. 

Mr.  George  T.  Curtis  (Century,  vol.  vii.,  p.  144) 
proposed  having  the  Electoral  Commission  meet 
as  an  electoral  chamber,  competent  to  judge  of 
the  qualifications  and  returns  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, and  then  allowing  this  body  to  elect  the 
president  as  responsible  men,  not  as  the  mere 
automata  of  parties. 

Mr.  Albert  Stickney  ("A  True  Republic," 
chap,  ix.)  would  make  changes  in  the  power  to 
be  given  the  office,  and  make  the  president 
responsible  to  the  legislature,  who  should  have 
direct  power  of  removing  him,  without  a  hearing, 
if  they  think  public  interests  demand  it,  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  01  both  houses  sitting  as  one  body. 
He  asks  if  any  one  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  as 
insuring  efficient  work  from  a  man  who  could  not 
be  removed  instantly,  so  soon  as,  for  any  reason, 
he  failed  to  do  his  work  well.  He  would  give 
the  president  the  sole  appointing  and  removing 
power  for  all  heads  of  departments  and  no  more. 
Each  department  head  should  be  solely  respon- 
sible for  his  department,  each  subordinate  head 
being  responsible  for  those  under  him ;  the  presi- 
dent, finally,  being  responsible  to  the  legislattire. 
This  system  would  take  from  the  chief  executive 
any  voice  in  the  appointment  or  removal  of  the 
great  number  of  subordinate  officials  which  he 
now  has.     It  would  free  him  to  appoint  his  de- 

gartment  heads  without  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
enate.  For  any  misconduct  or  failure  he  could 
himself  be  removed.  If  not  removed,  he  could 
hold  the  office  for  life. 

Some  radicals  believe  in  the  abolition  of  the 
presidency.     Says  a  memorial  addrest  to   Con- 


I.  The  presidency  is  a  copy  of  royalty:  it  is  an  essentially 
unrepublican  institution;  for  it  exalts  an  individual  into  ruling 
power  over  all  the  rest  of  the  population,  bringing  them  into  a 
relation  of  subjection  toward  him,  and  accustoming  them  to 
monarchical  ideas. 

>.  It  is  thoroughly  antidemocratic  in  nature;  for  it  does 
not  only  ignore  the  direct  authority  of  the  popular  will,  but 
opposes  an  independent  and  autocratic  front  to  the  represent- 
ative thereof — the  legislature. 

3.  It  maintains  the  false,  illogical,  disornnizing  theory — 
born  in  monarchy,  and  principally  denying  democracv — of  the 
"partition  of  powers."  In  the  democratic  polity,  all  powers 
are  derived  from  the  people,  and  are  no  more  capable  of  par- 
tition from  and  against  each  other  than  are  the  people.  .  .  . 

4.  It  is  a  constantly  menacing,  constantly  growing  cause 
of  danger  to  the  republic — whose  eventual  ruin  it  must  in- 
evitably occasion. 

5.  If  it  do  not  cause  such  ruin  by  direct,  violent  subversion, 
it  must  effect  the  same  through  corruption;  for  the  presiden- 
tial office  is  the  source,  the  constantly  growing  source,  of 
universal  corruption.  .  .  . 

To  avoid  these  dangers,  the  undersigned  suggest  that 
Congress  propose  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  abolish- 
ing the  presidency,  and  transferring  the  executive  fimctions 
to  an  administrative  commission  or  congressional  ministry, 
to  be  chosen  by  Congress  from  their  own  body,  or  from  among 
other  competent  citisens;  and  to  be  supervised  and  instructed 
during  the  adjournment  of  Congress  by  a  standing  committee, 
who  are  to  be  in  permanent  session  during  that  time,  and 
who  are  to  be  authorized  to  call  extra  sessions  of  Congress 
when  needed. 

RsrxRBNCSs:  James  Bryce,  rk«  Am*nca»  CommomwaiA; 
Albert  Stickney,  A  True  RtpiMic;  E.  Stanwood,  History 
of  tk* PnsitUtuy  (1901):  artides:  North  Amtrican,  vol.  cxl., 
p.  94;  Forum,  Mareh,  looi:  Arma,  Nov.,  igos;  Harptr's 
Wnluy,  June  13,  1903:  NatUm,  July  >6,  1906. 

PRESIDEIVTIAL  ELECTIOnS:  The  following 
tables  of  the  results  of  presidential  elections  are 
from  the  World  Almanac  of  1907. 

There  is.  properly  speaking,  no  popular  vote  for 
president  and  vice-president;  the  people  vote  for 
electors,  and  those  chosen  in  each  state  meet 
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therein  and  vote  for  the  candidates  for  president 
and  vice-president.  The  record  of  any  popular 
vote  for  efectors  prior  to  1824  is  so  meager  and  im- 
perfect that  a  compilation  would  be  useless.  In 
most  of  the  states,  for  more  than  a  quarter  cen- 
tury following  the  estabUshment  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  state  legislatures  "appointed"  the 
presidential  electors,  and  the  people  therefore 
voted  only  indirectly  for  them,  tneir  choice  being 
exprest  by  their  votes  for  members  of  the  leg- 
islature. In  this  tabulation  only  the  aggregate 
electoral  votes  for  candidates  for  president  and 
vice-president  in  the  first  nine  quadrennial 
elections  appear. 

Elbctoral  Votbs 

1780.  Previous  to  1804,  each  elector  voted  for  two  candi- 
dates for  president.  The  one  who  received  the  largest  number 
of  votes  was  declared  president,  and  the  one  who  received  the 
next  laisest  number  of  votes  was  declared  vice-president. 
The  electoral  votes  for  the  first  President  of  the  United  States 

I  Adams,  of  Massachusetts, 
.  Harrison,  of  Maryland,  6; 


were:  George  Washinston,  69;  John  Adams,  at  Massachusetts, 

J  4;  John  Jay.  of  New  York,  9;  R.  H.  Harrison,  of  Maryland,  6; 
obn   Rutledge,   of  South  Carolina.   6;  John  Hancock,  of 


Massachusetts.  4;  George  Qinton,  of  New  York. 
Huntingdon,  of  Connecticut.  1;  John  Hilton,  of  Georgia.  1; 
James  Armstrong,  of  Georgia;  Benjamin  Lincoln,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Edward  Telfair,  of  Georgia,  i  vote  each. 
Vac^pncies  (votes  not  cast),  4.  George  Washington  was 
chosen  president  and  John  Adams  vice-president, 

179a.  George  Washington,  Fedeialistj  received  13a  votes; 
John  Adams,  Fedeialist,  77;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York, 
Republican,  jo;  Thomas  Jenetson,  ol  Virginia,  Republican,  4; 
Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York,  Republican,  i  vote.  Vacancies.  3. 
George  Washington  was  chosen  president  and  John  Adams 
vice-president. 

1706.  John  Adams,  Fedeialist,  71;  Thomas  Jefferson,  Re- 
publican, 68 ;  Thomas  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  Federalist, 
sg;  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York,  Republican,  30:  Samuel 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  Republican,  is;  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
of  Connecticut,  Independent,  1 1 ;  George  Cunton,  of  New  York, 
Republican,  7;  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  Federalist,  s:  James 
Iredell,  of  North  CaroUna,  Federalist,  3;  George  Washingtoo. 


of  Virginia,  John  Henry,  of  Maryland,  and  S.  Johnson,  of 
North  Carolina,  all  Federalists,  a  votes  each;  Charles  Cotcs- 
worth  Pinckney,  of  South  CaroUna,  Federalist,  x  vote.  John 
Adams  was  chosen  president  and  Thomas  Jeffezsao  vice- 
president. 

1800.  Thomas  Jeffemn,  Republican.  73;  Aaron  Burr,  Re- 
publican, 73;  John  Adams,  Federalist,  6s;  Cbaiies  C.  Pinck- 
ney, Federalist,  64;  John  Jay,  Federalist,  i  vote.  There 
bang  a  tie  vote  for  Jefferson  and  Burr  the  choice  devolved 
upon  the  House  of  Keiiresentatives.  Jefferson  received  the 
votes  of  ten  states,  which,  being  the  largest  vote  cast  for  a 
candidate,  elected  bim  president.  Burr  received  the  votes 
of  four  states,  wUcb,  being  the  next  largest  vote,  elected  him 
vice-president.    There  were  two  blank  votes. 

1S04.  The  Constitution  of  the  U.  S.  having  been  amended, 
the  electors  at  this  election  voted  for  a  president  and  a  vice- 
president,  instead  of  for  two  candidates  for  president.  The 
result  was  as  follows:  For  president,  Thomas  Jeffeison,  Re- 
publican, i6a:  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  Federaust,  14.  For 
vice-president,  George  Clinton.  Repuolican,  i6a;  Rufus  King, 
of  New  York,  Pedefalist,  14.  Jeffeison  was  chosen  president 
and  Clinton  vice-president. 

1808.  For  president,  James  Madison,  of  Virginia,  Repub- 
lican, laa;  Charles  C.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  Federalist, 
47;  George  Clinton,  of  New  York,  Republican,  6.  For  vice- 
president,  George  Clinton,  Republican.  113:  Rufus  King,  of 
New  York,  Fedeialist,  47:  John  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire, 
9;  James  Madison,  3:  James  Monroe,  3.  Vacancy,  i.  Madi- 
son was  chosen  president  and  Clinton  vice-president. 

i8i>.  For  president.  James  Madison,  RepuUican,  ia8: 
DeWitt  Clinton,  of  New  York.  Federalist,  89.  For  vice- 
president,  Blbridge  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  131;  Jared 
Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania,  Federalist,  86.  Vacancy,  i. 
Madison  was  chosen  president  and  Gerry  vice-president. 

z8i6.  For  president,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  Republi- 
can. 183:  Rufus  King,  of  New  York,  Federalist,  34.  For  vice- 
president,  Daniel  D.  Tompldns,  (rf  New  York,  Republican, 
183;  John  Eager  Howard,  of  Maryland.  Federalist,  a  a;  James 
Ross,  of  Pennsylvania,  s:  John  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  4: 
Robert  G.  Harjwr,  of  Maryland,  ^.  Vacancies.  4.  Monroe 
was  chosen  president  and  Tompkins  vice-president. 

i8ao.  For  president,  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia,  Repub- 
lican, 331;  John  0.  Adams,  of  Massachusetts.  Republican,  1. 
For  vice-president,  Daniel  D.  Tompldns,  Republican,  a  18; 
Richard  Stockton,  of  New  Jersey,  8;  Daniel  Rodney,  of 
Delaware,  4;  Robert  G.  Harper,  of  Maryland,  and  Richard 
Rush,  of  Pennsylvania,  i  vote  each.  Vacanaes,  3.  James 
Monroe  was  chosen  president  and  Daniel  D.  Tompkins 
vice-president. 


BLBCTORaL  AMD  POPVLAK  VOTSt 


Year 
of 

elec- 
tion 


i8a4.. 

i8a8.. 
183a.. 

1836. . 

1840. . 

1844- ■ 
1B48.. 


Andrew  Jackson. . 
"ohn  0-  Adams*. . 

Jenry  Clay 

Wm.  H.Crawford. 


Andrew  Jackson*. 
John  0.  Adams. . . 


Candidates  for 
president 


Andrew  Jackson* 

Henry  Clay 

John  Floyd 

William  Wirt»... 


Martin  Van  Buien*.. 

W.  H.  Harrison 

Hugh  L.  White 

Daniel  Webster 

Willie  P.  Mangum.. 
W.H.  Harrison*.... 
Martin  Van  Buren  .  . 
James  G.  Bimey 


Tames  K.Polk*.... 

Henry  Clay 

James  G.  Bimey. . . 

Zachary  Taylor*... 

Lewis  Cass 

Martin  Van  Buren. . 


I 

CO 


Tenn., 
Mass.. 

Ky.... 
Ga.... 


Tenn. 
Mass. 

Tenn. 
Ky... 
Ga... 
Md... 

N.Y. 
O.... 
Tenn. 


N.C.. 
O.... 
N.Y. 
N.Y. 


Tenn., 
Ky... 
N.  Y. 
La... 
Mich. 
N.Y. 


PoUtical 
party 


Rep 
Rep 
Rep 
Rep 


Dem.. . 
Nat.R. 

D6fn. . . 
Nat.  R. 
Ind.... 
AnU-M. 


Dem... 
Whig... 
Whig... 
Whig... 
Whig... 
Whig... 
Dem.. . 
Ub. . . . 


Dcin. . . 
Whig... 

UbT... 

Whig.. 
Dem... 
P.Sml. 


Popular 
vote 


JSS.87a 
lOS.Sai 
46,587 
44.a8a 


647.13 1 
S09.097 

687,301 
330,189 

3J.I08 

761.349 
736,636 


i.a7S,ei7 

1,118,70a 

7,059 


1.337,143 
1,199,068 
61,300 
i.)6e.iei 
i,aio.S44 
191,163 


Plurality 


50,551 


138,134 


157.313 


a4,89; 


146,315 


3«.i75 


139.557 


ll 


178 
83 

319 

49 

II 

7 

1 70 

3' 

14 

II 

a34 

60 


170 
105 


I«S 

117 


Candidates  for 
vice-president 


John  C.Calhoun* S.C. 

Nathan  Sanford N.Y. 

Nathaniel  Macon N.  C. 

Andrew  Jackson Tenn. 

M.  Van  Buren N.  Y. 

Henry  Clay Ky. 

John  C.  Calhoun* S.  C. . 

Richard  Rush Pa. . . 

William  Smith S.  C, 

M.  Van  Buren* N.Y. 

John  Sergeant Pa. 

Henry  Lee Mass. 

Amos  Blmaker  * Pa. 

Wm.  'Vnikins Pa. 

R.  M.  Tohnson** Ky.. . 

Francis  Granger iN.  Y. 

"ohn  Tyler Va... 

ruiiam  Smith Ala.. 


ohn  Tyler* 

I.  M.Johnson 

LW.Taxewen.... 

James  K.  Polk 

Thomas  Earle 

George  M.Dallas*. 
T.  Frelinghuyven. . . 
Thomas  Morris. . . . 
Millard  Fillmore*. . 
VniUamO.  Butter. 
Charles  F.  Adams. . 


3 
at 


Politiod 
party 


Va... 
Ky... 
Va... 
Tenn. 
Pa... 
Pa... 

N.Y. 
Ky... 


Rep — 

;Rep 

iRep 

Rep 

;Rep.... 
Rep.... 
Dem... 
'Nat.  R. 
Dem... 
Dem. .. 
Nat.  R. 
Ind... 
Anti-M. 
Dem... 
Dem... 
Whig... 
Whig... 
Dem.  .• 

Whig... 
Dem... 
Dem... 
Dem... 
Ub.... 
Dem... 
Whig... 
Ub.... 
Whig... 
Dem... 
P.Scfl.. 


181 

30 
14 

13 

9 

a 

171 

83 

7 

I«9 

49 

II 

7 

30 

147 
77 
47 
IS 


134 
48 


170 
105 


163 
"7 


*  See  footnotes  on  opposite  page. 
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Elbctokal  and  Popular  Votbs — ConUntud 


Year 
of 

elec- 
tion 


1851. 

i8s«. 
i860. 

1864. 
1868. 
187a. 


Pranldin  Pierce* 

Winfield  Scott 

John  P.  Hale 

Daniel  Webster" 

Sames  Buchanan* 
ohn  C.  Fremont 
[illard  Fillmore 

Abraham  Lincoln*. . . . 
Stephen  A.  Douglas. . . 

~.  C.  Btecldniidge 

ohn  Bell 

Abraham  Lincoln* .... 
George  B.  McClellan . . 

Ulysses  S.  Giant* 

Horatio  Seymour 

Ulysses  S.  Grant* 

Horace  Greeley 

Charles  O'Conor 

James  Black 

Thomas  A.  Hendricla. 

B.Gratz  Brown 

CharlesJ,  Jenldns 

David  Ijavis 


1S76. 


1880. 


1884. 


1888. 


i89>.- 


1896. 


1900. 


1904. 


Candidates  for 
president 


Samuel  J.  Tilden 

Rutherford  B.  Hayes*. 

Peter  Cooper 

Green  ClaySmith 

James  B.  Walker 

ames  A.  Garfield*. . . . 

V.S.Hancock 

James  B.  Weaver. 

Neal  Dow 

John  W.  Phelps 

Grover  Cleveland*. . . . 

James  G.  Blaine 

John  P.  St.  John 

Benjamin  F.  Butler. . . . 

P.  D.  Wiggington 

Grover  Cleveland 

Benjamin  HanisoD*. . . 

Clinton  B.  Pisk 

Alson  J.  Streeter 

R.H.Cowdry 

James  L.  Curtis 

Grover  Qeveland* 

Benjamin  Harrison.. . . 

James  B.  Weaver 

JohnBidwell 

Simon  Wing 

William  McKinley*.... 

William  J.  Bryan 

William  J.  Br^n 

Joshua  Levering 

John  M.  Palmer 

Charles  H.  Matchett. . . 

Charles  E.  Bentley 

WiUiam  McKinley*.... 

William  J.  Bryan 

"ohnG.Woolley 

Vharton  Barker 

Eugene  V.  Debs 

"os.  F.  Malloney 

.F.R.Leonard 

lethH.EUis 

Theodore  Roosevelt* . . 

Alton  B.  Parker 

Eugene  V. Debs 

aiasC.  Swallow 

Thomas  E.  Watson 

Chaiies  H.  Corrigan . . . 


I 

i 

CO 


N.H. 

Si: 

Mass. 

Pa... 
Cal... 
N.y. 

III... 

in... 

Tenn. 
III... 
N.J.. 

111... 

N.y. 

lU... 
N.Y. 
N.Y. 
Pa... 
Ind.. 
Mo... 
Ga... 
lU... 


N.Y. 
O.... 
N.Y. 
Ky... 
lU.... 
O.... 
Pa... 
Iowa. 
Me... 
Vt... 
N.Y. 
Me... 
Kan. 
Mass. 
Cat.. 
N.Y. 
Ind.. 
N.J.. 
lU... 

ni... 

N.Y. 
N.Y. 
Ind.. 
la..  . 
Cal... 
Mass. 
O.... 
Neb.. 
Neb.. 
Md... 
111... 
N.Y. 
Neb.. 
O.... 
Neb.. 

m... 

Pa... 
Ind.. 
Mass. 

la.... 
O.... 
N.Y. 
N.Y. 
Ind.. 
Pa... 
Ga... 
N.Y. 


Dem. . , . 
Whig.... 
F.D.». .. 
Whig.... 
Dem. ... 

Rep 

Amer.... 

Rep 

Dem.,.. 
Dem.... 
Union... 

Rep 

Dem 

Rep 

Dem. ... 

Rep 

D.&L. . 

Dem 

Temp... 

Dem 

Dem 

Dem 

Ind 


Political 
party 


Ddn. . . . 

Rep 

Greenb. . 

Pro 

Amer. .. 

Rep 

Dem. ... 
Greenb.. 

Pro 

Amer ... 

Dem 

Rep 

Pro 

Greenb. . 
Amer ... 
Dem.... 

Rep 

Pro 

U.  L.  . . . 
U'd  L. . . 
Amer .. . 

Dem 

Rep 

Peop 

Pro 

Soc. L... 

Rep 

Dem...  \ 
Peop...  J 

Pro 

N.Dem.. 
Soc.L... 
Nat.»... 

Rep 

Dem.  P.. 
Pro. . . 
M.P.U... 
Soc.D... 
Soc.  L. . . 
U.  C". 
U.  R.".. . 

Rep 

Dem. . . . 

Soc 

Pro 

Peop 

SocL... 


Popular 
vote 


X,6oi,474 

1.380,576 

156,149 

1,670 

1,838,169 

1,341,964 

874.S38 

1.866,35s 

1,375,157 

845,763 

589.581 

s. 116,067 

1,808,71s 

3,015,071 
1,709,615 

3.S97.070 

1,834.070 

19,408 

5,6e8 


4,184,885 

4,033,950 

81,740 

9.511 

1,636 

4.449,053 

4,441.035 

307,306 

10,305 

707 

4.911,017 

4.848.334 

151,809 

133,815 


S.S3S. 

S.440, 

I49i 

148, 


S.S56. 
5.176, 
1,041, 
164, 
11, 
7,104, 
6,soi, 

•31, 
133, 

36, 

13. 

7.107, 

6.358, 

108, 

I?; 

39, 

t, 

5. 

7,613. 

S,077. 
401, 
158, 

117. 
31, 


.»33 

,116 
907 
,105 
,808 
.591 
.918 
1 108 
,018 
133 
,164 
779 
,91s 

,007 
,148 
,174 
969 
,913 
,133 
914 

l\\ 
739 

OS! 

,691 

486 

»2" 
183 

536 
183 
»49 


Plurality 


110,896 

154 

41 

49A.90S 

174 

"i 
180 
11 
71 
39 
•ill 
11 

*"* 

80 

186 
0 

491,195 

407,341 

30S.45« 

761,991 

130,935 


7,018 


61,683 


98,017 


380,810 


6oi,85i 


849.790 


S.S4S.SI5 


184 
'185 


114 

«ss 


119 
181 


168 
133 


177 

145 
aa 


171 
176 


191 
ISS 


336 
«40 


Candidates  for 
vice-president 


William  R.  King*... 
William  A.  Graham. . 
George  W.  Julian.. . . 


J.  C.  Breckinridge*. 
William  L.Dayton.. 

A.  J.  Donelson 

Hannibal  Hamlin* 

H.V.Johnson 

'osephLane 

Sdward  Everett 

Andrew  Johnson*. . . . 
George  H.  Pendleton . 

Schuyler  Colfax* 

F.  P.  Blair.  Jr 

Henry  Wilson* 

B.  Giatz  Brown 

~ohn  O.  Adams 

ohn  Russell 

ieorge  W.Julian 

A.H.Colquitt 

"ohn  M.  ralmer 

r.  B.  Bramlette 

W.  S.  Groesbeck 

Willis  B.  Machen 

N.  P.  Banks 

T.  A.  Hendricks 

William  A.  Wheeler*. 

Samuel  P.  Cary 

Gideon  T.  Stewart 

D.  Kirkpatrick 

Chester  A.  Arthur* . . . 
William  H.  English... 

B.  J.  Chambers 

H.  A.  Thompson 

S.C.  Pomeroy 

T.  A.  Hendricks* 

John  A.  Logan 

William  Daniel 

A.  M.  West 


Allen  G.  Thonnan  .  . . . 

Levi  P.  Morton* 

~ohn  A.  Brooks 

X  E.  Cunningham 

W.H.T.  Wakefield.... 

James  B.  Greer 

Adlai  E.  Stevenson*. . . 

WhitelawReid 

JamesG.  PieM 

James  B.  Craniill 

Charles  H.  Matchett.. . 

Garret  A.  Hobart* 

Arthur  Sewall 

Thomas  E.  Watson 

Hale  Johnson 

Simon  B.  Buckner . . . . 

Matthew  Bfaguire 

lames  H.  Southgate. . . 
Theodore  Roosevelt*. . 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson. . . . 

Henry  B.  Metcalf 

Ignatius  Donnelly 

*ob  Harriman 

Valentine  Remmd 

JohnG.WooIley 

Samuel  T.  Nicholson.. . 
Chailes  W.  Fairbanks*. 

Henry  G.  Davis 

Benjamin  Hanford. . . . 

George  W.  Carroll 

Thomas  H.  Tibbies 

WiUiam  W.Cox 


Mo... 
Mass. 

Mich. 
Ind.. 
Ga... 
III... 

§.'■.■; 

Ky.. 


S 


Ala.. 
N.C.. 
Ind.. 

Ky... 

Tenn. 
Me... 
Ga... 
Ore.. 


Tenn. 
O.... 
Ind.. 
Mo... 


Ind. . . 
N.Y.. 

O 

O 

N.Y.. 
N.Y.. 
Ind. . . 
Tex... 

O 

Kan... 
Ind... 

in. . . . 

Hd.... 
Miss... 

O 

N.Y.. 
Mo.... 
Ark. . . 
Kan... 
Tenn.. 

in.... 

N.Y.. 

Va.... 

Tex. . . 

N.Y 

N.J... 

Me. . . . 

Ga.... 

in.... 

Ky.... 
N.I... 
N.C... 
N.Y.. 

m.... 

o 

Minn. . 
Cal.... 
Pa.... 

m.... 

Pa. . . . 
Ind... 
W.Va. 
N.Y.. 
Tex. . . 
Neb... 

ni.... 


Political 
party 


Dem... 
Whig... 
F.D... 

Dem... 

Rep 

Amer... 

Rep 

Dem.. . 
Dem... 
Union.. 

Rep 

Dem. . . 

Rep 

Dem... 

Rep 

D.ftL. 
Dem. . , 
Temp.. 
Ub. . . . 
Dem. . . 
Dem... 
Dem. . . 
Dem... 
Dem... 
Lib.... 
Dem. . . 

Rep 

Greenb. 
Pro.... 
Amer. . 

Rep 

Dem... 
Greenb. 
Pro. . . . 
Amer.. 
Dem... 

Rep 

Pr6.... 
Greenb. 


Dem. . . . 

Rep 

Pro. ... . 

U.  L 

U'dL... 
Amer ... 

Dem 

Rep 

Peop 

Pro 

Soc.  L. . . 

Rep 

Dem 

Peop 

Pro: . . . . 
N.Dem  . 
SocL... 
Nat."... 

Rep 

Dem.  P.. 

Pro 

M.  P.". . 
Soc.D... 
Soc.  L. . . 
U.C.".. 
U.RM... 

Rap 

Dem.... 

Soc 

Pro 

Peop 

SocL... 


If 


154 
41 


174 

114 
8 

180 
II 
71 
39 

111 
II 

114 
80 

186 

47 


5 
S 

3 
3 

I 
I 
I 

184 
i8s 


114 
ISS 


119 
l8s 


168 
133 


177 
145 


171 

149 

17 


191 
ISS 


336 
140 


*  The  candidates  starred  were  elected.  >  The  first  Republican  Party  is  claimed  by  the  present  Democratic  Party  as  its 
progenitor.  'No  candidate  having  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote,  the  House  of  Representatives  elected  Adams.  'Candidate 
of  the  Anti-Masonic  Party.  *  There  being  no  choice,  the  Senate  elected  Johnson.  *  Eleven  Southern  States,  being  within  the 
bellifwrent  territory,  did  not  vote.  *  Three  Southern  states  disfranchised.  'Horace  Greeley  died  after  election,  and  Demo- 
cratic electors  scattered  their  votes.  >  There  being  a  dispute  over  the  electorel  vote  of  Florida.  Louisiana,  Oregon,and  South 
Carolina,  they  were  referred  by  Congress  to  an  electoral  conunisaon  composed  of  eight  Republicans  and  seven  Democrats, 
which,  by  a  strict  party  vote,  awarded  185  electoral  votes  to  Hayes  and  184  to  TUden.  *  Free  Democrats.  >>  Free  Silver 
Prohibition  Party.  >>  In  Massachusetts.  There  was  also  a  Native  American  ticket  in  that  state  which  received  184  votes. 
»  Middle  of  the  Rood  or  Anti- Fusion  People's  Party.     >*  United  Christian  Party,    x  Union  Refoim  Party. 

For  popular  and  electoral  vote  by  states  in  1900  and  1904  see  following  tables. 
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POPVlAa  AMD  BlBCTORAL  Von  for  PUMIOBKT  IM    lgo4 


StATBS  AMD  TsBUTomss 


PorVLAR   VOTS 


Pkrlnr. 
Dun. 


RooMvelt, 
Rep. 


Deb*. 
Soc 


Swal- 
low, 
Pro. 


Com- 


Wation, 
Pop. 


Plunlity 


Electoral 

VOTB 


is 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinoi* 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kanaa* 

Kentucky 

Louitiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Momcbusetu. . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakote... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania — 
Rhode  Island.... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  OakoU. . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Wrginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


79.857 
64.434 
89,404 
loo.tos 
7».909 
19,360 
97,046 

*!•»*' 
18,480 

317,606 

174.345 

149,141 

84,800 

117,170 

47.708 

»7.638 

109,446 

165,746 

134,131 

68,631 

53.376 

a96,3ll 

SI. 773 

51.876 

3.98> 

33.99? 

164.566 

683,981 

I>4,l>t 

14,»73 

344.674 

17.551 

335.430 

»4.839 

54.635 

s  1.969 

131,653 

167, SCO 

33.413 

9.777 

80,648 

98,01s 

100,850 

194.107 

8,904 


99,479 

46,860 

905,396 

134.687 

111,089 

93.714 

8,314 

95.335 

47.783 

639,645 

368,989 

307.907 

910,893 

905,977 

5,905 

64,438 

109,497 

957.899 

361.866 

914.978 

3.189 

391.449 

138,558 
6,867 

54,177 
945,164 
859.533 

89,449 

59,595 
600,095 

60,455 
840,949 

41,605 

9.954 

79.083 

tos.369 

51.949 

69.444 

47,880 
ZOO.698 
139,608 
980,164 

90,467 


853 

1,816 

99,535 

4.304 

4.543 

146 

•.337 

«97 

4.949 

69,995 

19,013 

14.847 

15.494 

3,6o9 

995 

*,I03 

9,947 

13,604 

8,941 

6,376 

393 

13,009 

5.676 

7.419 

995 

1.000 

9.587 

36.883 

194 

9.005 

36.960 

7.619 

.1,863 

956 

99 

3.138 

1.354 
«.79« 
S.767 


6l9 

983 
7,380 
3.438 

t,5o6 
607 


839 


5.051 
9,318 


335 

575 


845 

1,013 

34.770 

93,496 

it.6oi 

7.945 

6.609 


4.698 
1.598 


S96 


894 

494 

46 

I.60S 

93.490 

353 

6.795 

9.444 

9,907 

6,156 

9.511 


1.510 
3.034 
4.979 
13.308 
S.603 


338 


9,359 

1.019 


7.X9« 

335 

6.338 


1.674 
908 


749 

6,84s 

90,787 

361 

1,137 

J9.33? 

3.806 

33.717 

768 


9,680 
9."7 


9,633 
"■488 


9,965 
I.8S9 
4,999 


799 
1.383 


1,579 

S8,990 

1,077 


4,413 

9.770 

S07 


491 

"si 
993 


1.994 

1. 159 
9,004 
1,495 
4,996 

1,S90 
90,5 18 

81 

3.705 

7.459 

819 

i6s 

1.399 

753 

9,911 

1 
1.840 
9.49  > 
8.069 


359 


337 
530 


57.385  D 
17.574  D 

115.899  R 
34,589  R 
38,180  R 
4.354  R 
18,739  D 
69,996  D 
«9.303  R 

305,039  R 
93.944  R 

158,766  R 

196,093  R 
11,893  D 
49,503  D 
36,800  R 

99,076  R 
997.715  R 

146.347  R 
50,187  D 

95.137  R 
13.159  R 

86.689  R 

9.885  R 
90,185  R 

80.598  R 

175.559  R 
41.679  p 
38.399  R 

955,491  R 
49,904  R 

505,519  R 
16,766  R 
59.381  p 
50,114  R 
96,984  D 

115,958 D 
99,031  R 
30.689  R 
39,768  D 
79,683  R 
31.758  R 

156,057  R 
11,563  R 


Total 5.098,995 


7,691,98s     386,955    954,993 


99,999     117,957 


18 


10 
S 
7 
i 


i 

97 
ts 

»3 


16 
14 
II 


18 


3 

4 

19 

39 


4 
»3 

4 
34 

4 


5 

7 
13 
3 


140        336 


Popular  vote,  Roosevelt  over  Parker 

Popular  vote,  Roosevelt  over  all 

Electoral  vote,  Roosevelt  over  Parker 

Total  popular  vote,  all  candidates 

Total  popular  vote,  including  scattering  votes. 


9.593,753 

1.735.406 

'97 

13.508,568 

13.593.5  «o 


PREVEimON  OF  CRUELTY  TO  CHILDREN, 
THE  HATIOHAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE:  Esteb- 
lished  in  London  in  May,  1884,  and  became  in- 
corporated by  royal  charter  as  a  national  society. 
Patrons,  the  king  and  aueen,  and  a  long  list  of 
notables.  President,  tne  Dtike  of  Abercom. 
Object:  that  no  child  in  the  United  Kingdom 
shall  live  an  unendurable  life.  This  object  is 
sought  by  ^i)  warnings;  (2)  enforcement  of  laws; 
(3)  promotion  of  any  new  law  that  may  be  nec- 
essary. We  quote  from  an  earlier  report  of  the 
director: 

If  the  reader  will  conceive  of  a  procesdon  of  1,179.916 
children  passing  before  him,  child  alter  child,  he  may  gain 
•ome  adequate  sense  of  the  wrong  and  the  suffering  the 
society  has  been  working  among  since  it  began  in  1889. 
Krst  come  943,910  sufferers  from  neglect  and  starvation, 
miserable  with  bving  irritation*  and  iilth,  tagged,  well-nigh 
naked.  Pollowing  tnese  come  198,951  children  who  suffered 
violence  from  all  sort*  of  weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  reckless, 
veng^ul  ones  who  owned  them.  .  .  .  Then  come  69,691 
little  things  who  were  exposed  to  suffering  to  draw  the  lasy 
and  cruel  charity  of  the  street  for  the  benefit  of  their  elders. 
.  .  .  Afterthese  94.597 pitiablegirlvictimsofinunorslity.  .  .. 
And  then  18,167  little  slaves  of  improper,  hurtful,  and  dan- 
gerous employments  .  .  .  toUers  with  burdens  too  heavy,  and 


sufferen  by  various  other  cruel  wrongs.  .  .  .  And  last  of  all 
come  4,561  funerals  of  little  ones,  where  the  society  obtained 
its  information  of  their  childish  wrongs  too  late  to  save  them, 
and  had  therefore  nothing  that  it  could  do  save  to  bring  the 
cruel  parents  to  their  appropriate  punishment  at  the  hands 
of  justice.  The  procession  is  558  miles  long  and  takes  nine 
days  to  accomplish  its  painfttl    march  past. 

There  is  one  third  of  the  kingdom  where  its 
MMicies  are  not  yet  established.  Organ,  The 
Child's  Guardian.  The  League  of  Pity  is  the 
children's  section  of  the  society.  Its  object  is 
to  interest  happy  children  in  the  welfare  of  the 
unhappy,  and  to  do  as  much  for  the  latter  as 
possible.  Director,  R.  J.  Parr,  Leicester  Square, 
London. 

PRICE,  HON.  THOMAS:  Premier,  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works,  and  Minister  of  Education 
of  South  Australia  since  July,  1005;  previously 
leader  of  the  Parliamentary  Labor  Party  from 
1901;  bom  i8s».  Clerk  of  works  in  the  gov- 
ernment employ  at  Islington  locomotive  shops; 
worked  at  his  trade  as  stone-cutter  on  Parliament 
building^.     He  has  sat  in  House  of  Assembly  since 
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1893.  Secretary  of  Masons  and  Bricklayers'  So- 
ciety in  1891  and  Labor  Party  in  1901.  Prom- 
inent temperance  leader.  Address:  Hawthorne, 
Lower  Mitcham,  near  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

PRICES:  The  following  table  as  to  the  prices 
of  the  leading  classes  of  necessary  articles  of  daily 
consumption  at  primary  markets  is  from  the 
United  States  Statistical  Abstract  for  1907: 


food  includes  fish,  liquors,  condiments,  sugar' 
rice,  tobacco,  etc. ;  clothing  covers  the  raw  ma- 
terial of  each  industry,  and  many  quotations  of 
woolen,  cotton,  silk,  and  rubber  goods,  as  well  as 
hides,  leather,  boots,  and  shoes;  metals  include 
various  quotations  of  pig  iron  and  partially  man- 
ufactured and  finished  products,  as  well  as  the 
minor  metals,  tin,  lead,  copper,  etc.,  and  coal  and 
petroleum;  miscellaneous  includes  many  grades 


Pkicu  in  thb  Unitbo  Statis 
[Index  Number,  from  Dun's  RnUw] 


Date 


Bread- 
itufls 


HeaU 


Dairy 

and 

garden 


Other 
food 


Clothing 


Metab 


HiscelU- 
neous 


Total 


July  I— 

«86o 

1861 

i86> 

i86j 

1864 

1865 

j866 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

187a 

1873 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1878 

1879 

i88e 

1881 

i88> 

i88j 

1884 

188s 

1886 

J887 

«888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1899 

>893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 — ^Jan.  I 

,  Illy  I  (low). 

1898 — ,  an.  I 

.  uly  I 

1899 — ,  an.  I 

,  uly  I 

-  an.  I 

."ly  I 

190 1 — ,  an.  I 

,  uly  I 

1901 — ,  an.  I 

July  I 


Dottars 
ao.530 
IS -749 
18.057 
'6.  ISA 
AS. 6x6 
15.404 
31.471 
36-537 
38.4:6 
99. 116 
tSi" 
24.809 

19. 171 
90.460 
95.657 
94.848 
18.777 
91.819 
15.679 
17.054 
17.461 
90.369 
95.494 
19.018 
17871 
16.370 
15.311 

IS- 156 
16.984 
14.351 
14.867 
19.789 
17.496 
14.963 

IS. IIS 

14.765 
10.504 
11.799 
10.587 
13.S1I 
19.783 
13.816 
13 • 483 
13.954 
I4.89S 
14 . 486 
14.904 

90.009 

90.534 
17.104 

17-473 

17. I09 
18.944 
18.978 
18.831 
16.554 

I7-9»3 
16.079 


Dollars 

•  973 

7.48s 

7.150 

10.115 

15.685 

16.119 

17-153 

14.978 

13.910 

13.181 

14.161 

19.177 

11.055 

10. 114 

I I . 560 

i3-»87 

10.796 

10.036 

8. 181 

8.239 

9.930 

11.381 

13.740 

1 1 . 9 10 

II. 179 

0.905 

8.906 

8.667 

t-416 
.944 
8.036 

8.917 
.700 

10.135 
0.389 
8.699 
7.058 
7.327 
7.599 
7-336 
7-694 
7.520 
7-988 
7.958 
8.906 
8.407 
9-430 
9-670 

11-698 
9.522 

Vr^ 
9-033 
7-9SO 
8-614 
8.496 
9-677 
9-350 


Dettars 
12.669 
10.813 
13.406 
13-530 
96.053 
18  -  049 
23-472 
i8.4>8 
93.614 
18. 191 
16.  119 

90.799 
16.019 

15.699 
19-149 
14.918 
15-9" 
11.790 
10.608 
10.953 
12.594 
II. 311 
14.68s 
12.950 
11.369 
10.S79 
to. 941 
11.188 
I I . 849 
9.695 
10.711 
I9.4SS 

10.403 
11.710 
10.394 
9-874 
7-879 
10.456 
8.714 

19.371 
9-437 
11.458 
10.974 
13.709 
10.901 
15.556 
I I . 030 
15  -  248 
12-557 
14.613 
13.083 
15.987 
10.648 
13.948 
9.982 
14.399 
12.590 
14.96s 


Dottars 

8.894 

7-653 

10.987 

16.359 

97-303 

9I.OS7 

90.891 

90. 167 

19.790 

16.347 

13.308 

13.893 

I4.S45 

13-695 

13.678 

14.418 

19.914 

13.321 

11.346 

9.884 

II-S39 

1 1 . 663 

11.627 

10.726 

9-323 

8.711 

8.570 

9.252 

9.917 

10.912 

9-749 

9-339 

8-733 

g.i88 
-478 
8.689 
8.529 
8.170 
7.887 
8.312 
8.826 
9.096 
9-157 

9-900 
9.481 
9-504 
g-086 
8.952 
8.748 
9.418 
9.186 

9-653 
10.406 
10.699 
9.999 
9.899 
9-645 
9-760 


DMars 

•2-439 
21.147 

28.413 
45.679 
73  485 
49  307 
45. 377 
38. 169 
35.694 
35.309 
31.480 
30.624 
32.427 
29.411 
27.260 
2$-3>8 
21.747 
21.850 
19.836 
20.410 
11.984 
10.982 
9 1 .  9oa 
20.209 
19.014 
17-740 
18.063 
18.174 
17.447 
17.107 
17.264 
16.501 
IS -648 
iS-871 
13-860 
1S-31S 
13.602 
19.407 
13.808 
14.654 
14.66J 
14.150 
15. on 
17.484 
16.324 
16.014 
15.098 

•5-547 
IS. 533 
15.938 
17.136 
17.316 
16.514 
16.319 
17.986 
19.313 
19- 177 
19.637 


Dottars 
25.851 
22.500 
23 . 207 
37  079 
59- '91 
38-956 
41.761 
35-416 
27.38s 
18.355 
16.611 
17.371 
31.643 
31.198 
15.154 
13-$1$ 
10.459 
IS  578 
15.789 
15.149 
18.708 
19.29s 
19.832 
18.071 
16. 171 
14.131 
14.466 
16.03s 
15.366 
14.781 
15.506 
15.107 
14.827 
14.030 
11.015 
11.011 
I3.a3a 
13.014 
11.641 
11.571 
11.843 
11-843 
15-635 
18.085 
14.834 
15.810 
IS. 344 
15.37s 
16.084 
17.185 
16.544 
15.887 
15.418 
16.188 
15.916 
17.141 
16.649 
18.087 


Dottars 
15.841 
16.573 
17.190 
14.164 
31-653 
95.551 
17 .912 
25.519 
14.786 
a4 . ao I 
ai.786 
21.907 
21.319 
91.55a 
lO.SSa 
18.398 
15.951 
15. 160 
14.836 
16.186 

17.139 
16.900 
16.650 
IS. 764 
14 -68s 
13.666 
13 .  669 
15-153 
14.155 
14.600 
15.416 
13.691 
M-asa 
14-716 
14-041 
I3.a33 
13.520 

12.184 
12.52a 
12.540 
12.969 
16.312 
16.070 

IS. 881 
16.617 

16.793 
16.826 
16.578 
16.765 
16.759 

16.919 
16.936 
17.001 
18.809 

I9-SSS 
19.386 


Dottars 
lis. 101 
101.910 
1 18. 5 10 
173.18a 
278.987 
194.436 
207.978 
188.514 
182.815 
164.630 
148.781 
151.510 
150.479 
143.089 
143 -'33 
134.70a 
116.479 
109  347 

96 . 268 

97.28$ 
108.655 
1 11.90X 
113.130 
107.148 

99.706 

So. 697 
9.116 
93.614 
9S-134 
89.691 
9' -549 
96.091 
90. los 

go. 613 
3.191 
81.519 
74.317 
75  SOI 
71.455 
79 . 940 
77.768 
8o.4«J 

85.117 
95 ■ 19s 
91-41S 
95.668 
91.509 
101.587 
101.910 
100.356 
99-456 
100. 149 
97.191 
100.318 
98.319 
104.464 
105.916 
107  ■  264 


The  course  of  prices  of  commodities  is  shown 
and  in  each  case  the  price  is  multiplied  by  the 
annual  per  capita  consumption,  which  precludes 
any  one  commodity  having  more  than  its  proper 
weight  in  the  aggregate.  Breadstuffs  include 
many  quotations  of  wheat,  com,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
beans,  and  pease;  meats  include  live  hogs,  beef, 
sheep,  and  many  provisions,  lard,  tallow,  etc.; 
dairy  and  garden  products  embrace  eggs,  vege- 
tables, fruits,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc.;  other 


of  hard  and  soft  lumber,  laths,  brick,  lime,  glass, 
turpentine,  hemp,  linseed  oil,  paints,  fertiliMrs, 
and  drugs.  The  third  decimal  is  given  for  accu- 
racy of  comparison. 

Grbat  Britain 

Basing  his  conclusions  on  the  "  Report  on 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Prices  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  for  1903,"  Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley  ("National 
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Proeress  and  Wealth  and  Trade,"  p.  35)  comes 
to  Me  following  concltisions: 

If  we  make  up  a  budget  of  the  goods  tnoet  maaDy  par- 
chaied  by  the  worldng  classes,  and  oompara  the  prices  at 
which  tbey  were  bought  year  by  year  for  the 
last  twenty  yean,  we  find  that  such  a  bodget, 
costing  £1  m   the   period  1898-1903,  would 
have  cost    las.   6d.  in    xSpj-QS,   >os.  6d.  in 
1888--91,  and  lis.  6d.  in  1883-87.     In  other 
words,  during  the  last  twenty  yean  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  money  has  increased  about 
8  per  cent,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  price*  have  fallen  about 
8  per  cent.     Thus,  while  the  appuent  increase  of  wages 


raU 
iaFrlMS 


Trade,"  pp.  35-42)  gives  the  following  table  and 
He  I 


statements. 


I  says: 


There  are  unfortunately  very  few  cases  where  wc  have  any 
direct  information  as  to  total  production;  and  the  indirect 
evidence  pven  by  the  use  of  raw  materials  does  not  enable 
us  to  distinguish  the  output  for  the  home  from  that  for  the 
fonign  market.  The  table  below  gives  the  accessible  hifop- 
mation  as  to  such  production. 

Of  so-called  raw  materials,  the  output  of  coal  and  pig  iron 
has  increased  considerably,  that  of  other  metals  fallen  fast. 
Among  agricultural  produce  wheat  has  ^len;  and  other 
cereals,  hay,  and  roots  have  fluctuated  year  by  year  without 
any  permanent  change  of  level.     The  quantity  of  fish  landed 


HOMB    PaODVCTtOH 


Coal:  retained  for  home  use. . 

Coal:  exported 

Produced  from  British  ores: 


Tin. 


Zinc 

Wool:  estimated  home  clip 

Fig-iron':  retained  for  home  use 

Pig-iron':  exported 

Sea  fish  for  home  and  exports 

Grown  in  the  United  Kingdom: 

Wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Hay' 

PoUtoes 

Turnips,  etc 

Ships  built  for  British  owners'. 

Ships  built  for  foreignen 

Weight  of  goods  and  minerals  conveyed  by  railways. . 


I  Produced  from  British  or  foreign  area. 
•  Avenge  for  1S84-87. 


OtnxguBNMiAL  Avraaois 


1883- 
87 


137 
»3 

ss 

398 

It 
«30 
6.5 
t.s 


8o> 

"! 

i6o> 

».6> 

6.5J 

34* 

4S3 

7» 

>6s 


1888- 
9» 


ISO 
»9 


1893- 
97 


iss 
33 


9 

5 

s 

337 

19> 

lis 

93 

66 

44 

9» 

76 

88 

135 

«35 

«3S 

6.7 

70 

7.6 

I.O 

1.0 

1. 1 

IS 

•4 

16 

7» 

53 

61 

77 

74 

7» 

16S 

«7» 

170 

14.0 

IS. 5 

'3-8 

57 

5.7 

6.9 

.18 

36 

35 

6.14 

518 

75  s 

137 

138 

188 

S41 

S40 

414 

I89B- 
X909 


176 

43 


Million  tons. 
Million  tons. 

Hundred  tons. 
Hundred  tons. 
Hundred  tons. 
Hundred  tons. 
Million  lbs. 
Million  tons. 
Million  tons. 
Million  cwts. 

Million  bushels. 
Million  bushels. 
Million  bushels. 
Million  tons. 
Million  tons. 
Million  tons. 
Thousand  tons'  burden. 
Thousand  tons'  burden. 
Million  tons. 


■Average  for  1885-87. 

*  Excluding  ships  bum  for  the  Royal  Navy. 


was  about  30  per  cent  in  that  period,  the  real  increase,  when 
we  allow  for  the  fall  in  price,  is  found  to  be  about  40  per  cent. 

In  the  above  estimates  are  included  the  prices  of  bread 
<bU  10  per  cent),  meat  (fall  10  to  30  per  cent),  sugar  (fall 
so  per  cent),  tea  (fall  so  per  cent),  oil  (fall  10  per  cent),  coal 
(rise  so  to  30  per  cent),  beer  and  tobacco  (unchanged),  and 
some  dothing  materials:  in  all  over  forty  articles. 

Tbne  are  omitted,  on  the  one  hand,  toe  innumemble  small 
and  rapii^y  cheapemng  articles  of  modem  manufacture  (e.  g., 
cheap  nousehold  requisites),  and  furnitute,  bicycles,  traveling, 
newspapers,  and  other  miscellaneous  goods,  which  account 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  normal  expenses  of  those  house- 
holds where  the  income  is  above  the  bare  minimum:  in  this 
group  the  fall  of  price  must  have  been  considerable.  On  the 
other  hand  is  omitted  rent  (including  rates) ,  which  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  risen  in  towns.  .  .  . 

Taking  all  these  things  into  consideration,  it  may  be 
reasonaUy  admitted  that  the  value  of  £1  in  the  hands  of  a 
worldngman  has  at  any  rate  not  fallen  in  the  last  twenty 
yean;  while  the  evidence  on  the  whole  is  in  favor  of  the  rise 
of  neariy  10  per  cent. 

Of  Other  countries  Mr.  Bowley  says  (idem,  p. 
78): 

No  reliable  comparison  can  at  yet  be  made  with  former 
yean,  though  data  are  accumulating.  In  >90S  wheat  was 
about  the  same  price  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States,  and  Belgium,  dearer  in  Germany,  and  yet  dearer  in 
France.  Beef  is  stated  to  have  been  about  the  same  price 
in  England,  Fiance,  and  Germany,  and  cheaper  in  Belgium 
and  at  New  York.  Por  sugar  England  was  much  the  cheapest 
and  France  the  dearest  of  these  countries. 

The  figures  we  have  for  Germany  ("Kecal  Blue  Book," 
pp.  113-316)  show  that  the  course  of  prices  in  the  last  fifteen 
yean  has  been  similar  there  and  in  Bn^nd.  A  comparison 
with  twenty  yean  ago  shows  a  greater  fall  in  England  than  in 
Germany.  The  German  figures  come  from  Essen  only.  The 
figures  given  on  p.  917  (ibid.)  are  of  wholesale  prices,  and 
■bow  great  fluctuations. 

Concerning  production  in  the  United  Kingdom 
A.  C.  Bowley  ("National  Progress  in  Wealth  and 


Baw 
XatmUls 


on  our  shores  has  increased  steadily.  The  tonnage  of  ships 
built  for  the  home  mercantile  navy  or  for  foreignen  was  13 
per  cent  more  in  the  yean  1893-1901  than  in  the  previous 
decade. 

The  oonveyanoe  of  goods  to  their  destination  or  to  the  sea 
is  an  essential  part  <»  their  production,  and  therefore  the 
weight  handled  by  railways  is  given  in  the  table. 

It  is  obvious  that  no  geneial  conclusions  can  be  dmwn 
from  such  incomplete  statistics.  Practically  the  only  in- 
dustries of  which  we  know  the  output  are  mining,  agriculture, 
and  shipping.  The  only  means,  then,  that  we  have  at  present 
of  judpng  our  productive  power  is  by  the  consumption  of  raw 
materials.  .  .  . 

When  we  compare  the  yean  1898-1901  with  1883-87. 
we  find  that  we  have  used  in  manufacture 
X5  per  cent  more  cotton,  40  per  cent  more  wool, 
18  per  cent  more  iron,  60  per  cent  more  lead, 
80  percent  more  sine,  85  per  cent  more  leather, 
60  per  cent  more  imported  wood  and  timber, 
38  per  cent  more  coal,  the  same  amoimt  of 
tin,  but  15  per  cent  less  silk,  in  the  latter 
period  than  in  the  former;  meanwhile  the  population  has 
grown  14  per  cent. 

To  obtain  these  figures  the  home  production  and  foreign 
importations  of  the  raw  materials  have  been  added  together 
the  exportation  subtracted,  and  the  remainder  taken  as  used 
at  home.  There  is  some  doubt  about  the  exact  amount  of  tin, 
lead,  and  sine  retained,  and  we  have  no  figures  for  home- 
grown timber  nor  suflident  figures  for  flax  or  jute,  while 
those  for  copper  need  expert  interpretation. 

This  list  includes  the  gnat  bulk  of  the  more  important  raw 
materials,  and  shows  a  very  remarkable  progress. 

PRIMARIES  (for  the  evils  of  the  present  sys- 
tem of  primaries  existing  in  most  states  of  the 
United  States,  see  Elections,  p.  430):  The 
flagrant  abtises  which  have  arisen  in  tne  U.  S. 
from  primaries  early  led  to  discussions  of  methods 
of  reform,  but  only  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  has  there  been  progress  actually  made. 
The   first   reform  tmdertaken  was  the  so-called 
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"primary  election  laws,"  embodving  in  various 
ways  the  control  of  primaries  by  law,  by  making 
the  primary  meeting  of  a  political  party  a 
legally  organized  body  instead  of  a  self-con- 
stituted group.  Massachusetts,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  other 
states  have  adopted  statutes  of  this  nature. 
While  details  vary,  in  general  it  may  be  said  that 
they  provide  that  due  public  notice  be  given  of 
the  time  and  place  of  primary  elections ;  that  the 
elections  be  by  ballot,  and  uiat  the  expense  be 
paid  by  the  state.  In  some  states  the  law  defines 
the  qualification  for  admission  to  the  primary.  In 
general  the  aim  is  to  give  all  persons  who  voted 
with  their  party  at  the  last  elections  the  right 
to  a  vote  m  the  choice  of  candidates  in  the 
primary. 

Besides  variation  in  details,  there  has  also  been 
in  most  states  progressive  legislation.  In  Illinois, 
for  example,  two  systems  have  been  tried : 

(i)  The  indirect  or  convention  system,  wherein 
the  law  gives  to  the  parties  a  method  which 
simply  insured  that  the  delegates  to  the  nomi- 
nating convention  were  honestly  elected  and 
seated. 

(a)  The  direct  system,  wherein  the  law  furnished 
parties  a  method  whereby  the  members  of  a  party 
should  vote  directly  on  various  names  to  deter- 
mine the  nominee  of  the  party. 

The  general  tendency  is,  however,  first,  to 
increase  the  control  of  primaries  by  state  law 
and  then,  secondly,  to  abolish  them  and  sub- 
stitute 'direct  nominations"  (q.  v.)  as  in  the 
Minnesota  Primary  Law. 

According  to  this  plan  in  place  of  a  primary 
there  is  held  a  preliminary  election  conducted  by 
the  state  in  which  a  voter  may  participate. 
Each  voter  indicates  the  name  he  nominates,  and 
the  party  for  which  he  nominates  him.  Pro- 
spective candidates  may  announce  their  names 
to  the  public  before  the  preliminary  election  in 
any  way  or  through  any  organization  they  will. 
The  election  gfives  the  officii  nomination  in  each 
party  to  the  person  receiving  the  largest  support. 

This  is  in  many  ways  like  the  second  ballot  in 
France.     (See  Elections,  p.  440.) 

This  system  was  first  tried  in  Minneapolis  in 
1899  and  later  was  applied  to  state  elections.  It 
is  said  to  be  a  distinct  success  and  this  idea  is 
being  largely  advocated  in  other  states.  At 
the  Congress  of  Primary  and  Election  Laws,  held 
by  the  National  Civic  Federation,  April,  1906, 
Mr.  Horace  E.  Deming  (of  New  York),  of  the  Na- 
tional Municipal  League,  thus  outlined  a  general 
system  of  primary  reform : 

The  nominating  election  thould  be  a  public  election  to  de- 
termine as  to  each  elective  public  officer  who,  as  a  candidate 
for  that  office,  shall  have  the  right  as  the  sole  representative 
<rf  a  given  set  of  political  principles  properly  applicable  to 
it*  conduct  to  have  his  name  appear  upon  the  official  ballot 
used  at  the  general  election.  Prior  to  registration  day, 
let  every  candidate  for  nomination  be  announced  as  such 
candidate,  tocether  with  a  statement  of  the  platform  of 
political  principles  upon  which  he  stands,  each  distinct  set 
of  principles  being  denoted  by  a  short  title  or  phrase:  let  the 
names  (tf  all  candidates  for  the  nomination  be  printed  by  the 
state  upon  an  official  nominating  ballot  delivered  to  the  voter 
upon  a  registration  day  and  immediately  after  registering, 
and  let  the  voter  mark  secretly  upon  it  htt  piefeieiice  among 
all  the  candidates  for  nomination  to  each  office;  let  the  bal- 
lot then  be  deposited  in  the  ballot-box  under  exactly  the  same 
circumstances  as  at  the  geneial  election,  and  at  the  close  of 
the  polls  let  the  votes  be  canvassed  and  the  result  be  an- 
nounced, as  at  the  general  election;  upon  the  official  ballot 
used  at  the  ensuing  general  election,  let  only  such  policies 
and  candidates  appear  as  have  successfully  passed  the  two 
tests  set  forth  above.  In  this  way  the  local  mterests  of  the 
dty  could  be  freed  from  confusion  with  national  politics: 


and  municipal  elections  could  be  fouf^t  out  by  local  paitjas, 
which  would  appear  and  disappear  according  as  local  iasues 
did  or  did  not  warrant  their  existenoe. 

The  incongruity  and  absurdity  cf  having  so  many  elective 
offices  would  be  Drought  out  dearly,  and  the  day  would  fa* 
hastened  when  the  nine  out  of  ten  offices  now  elective  wfakb 
should  be  appointive  would  be  taken  out  of  politics. 

PRmmVE  PROPERTY:  According  to  come 
sociological  writers,  the  present  system  of  private 
ownership  in  land  was  preceded  by  a  syi^em  of 
collective  or  commtmal  ownership  and  cultiva- 
tion. The  main  authorities  for  tms  view  are  Sir 
Henry  Maine,  in  his  "Ancient  Law";  G.  L.  von 
Maurer,  in  his  "Binleitung  zur  Geschichte  der 
Mark,  Hof-,  Dorf-  und  Stadtverfassung"  (1854); 
P.  Viollet,  in  his  "  Biblioth^que  de  1  Ecole  dea 
Chartes"  (1872),  and  Em.  Laveleje,  in  his  "De 
la  Propri^t^  de  ses  Formes  Primitives"  (1874L 
well  Imown  to  English  readers  in  Marriott  s 
translation,  "Primitive  Property"  (1878).  Maine 
says  in  the  above  work  (p.  a68): 

Property  once  belonged  not  to  individuals,  nor  even  to 
isolated  families,  but  to  larger  societie*.  Maurer  says  (p.  93): 
"All  land  in  the  beginning  was  common  land  and  bdonged 
to  all;  that  is  to  say,  to  the  people."  Viollet  says  (p.  503): 
' '  Land  was  held  in  common  before  it  became  private  property 
in  the  hands  of  a  family  or  an  individual.  De  Lav«leye 
says:  "  The  aiaUe  land  was  cultivated  in  common;  private 
property  grew  up  afterward  out  of  this  ancient  common 
ownership. ' 

Uauier  buQda  his  argument  from  certain  expressions  in 
Oesar,  Tacitus,  and  other  Latin  authon.  and  from  certain 
words  and  phrases  like  e<mmunia  and  atir  pnlMcus  in  clasric 
and  medieval  formularies,  laws,  etc  He  studies  the  sub- 
ject simply  in  regard  to  Germanic  peoples. 

Viollet  finds  communal  property  described  or  referred  to 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  by  Plato,  VeigH,  Justin, 
Tibullus,  and  other  writers.  He  sees  a  relic  of  it  in  the  public 
meals  of  Sparta,  the  feasts  of  the  Athenian  prylanet,  and  of 
the  Roman  curia. 

De  Laveleye  traces  such  communal  property  in  the  Javan 
d4ssa,  the  Russian  mir,  the  Indian  village  community,  the 
German  Mark,  the  family  communities  of  Bosnia,  Servia, 
Bulmria,  Champagne,  and  Auvergne,  in  the  Swiss  Aumniitn, 
the  Scotch  township,  the  common  lands  of  Fiance,  Belgium, 
and  other  cotmtries.  De  Laveleye  does  not  write  as  an 
admirer  of  the  "primitive  commtmism."  He  argues,  in  his 
introduction,  that  inequality  overthrew  Greece  and  Roma 
and  threatens  us  in  still  more  critical  form,  and  then  says: 
"The  object  of  this  book  is  not  to  advocate  a  return  to  the 
primitive  agrarian  community,  but  to  establish  historically 
the  natural  right  of  property  as  claimed  by  philosophers,  as 
well  as  to  show  that  ownership  has  assumed  various  forms 
and  is  consequently  susceptible  of  progressive  reform."  Ac- 
cording to  De  Lavdeye,  land  was  first  unappropriated  at  all. 
Then  certain  tribes  laid  claim  to  certain  portions  of  territory 
for  giaiing  purposes.  Next,  portions  began  to  be  claimed 
for  cultivation  oy  the  tribe.  Then  this  was  parceled  out 
among  the  families  of  the  tribe  for  cultivatioa. 
Next  the  parcels  were  claimed  for  occupation 
In  LaTUeje  by  patriarchal  families.  Finally,  individixsl 
hereditary  property  appears.  For  a  discus- 
sion of  the  Russian  mir,  seeHn:  for  the 
German  Mark,  see  Mask;  for  the  AUmgnd,  see  Switzsblamo. 
Of  the  Slavic  family  communities  De  Laveleye  gives  a  special- 
ly interesting  accotmt.  Under  this  system  landbdoncs  to  the 
tmina  (German  Gtmtind*,  or  commune) ,  which  divides  the  land 
among  the  patriarchal  families,  according  to  their  nse.  At 
the  head  of  each  family  is  a  gospodar.  He  is  elected  by  the 
community  and  transacts  its  business.  He  is  the  executive, 
but  acts  only  with  the  advice  of  the  community.  The  wife 
of  the  lospoaar  or  some  other  chosen  woman  is  the  domaldtiea, 
and  regulates  the  domestic  interests.  The  houses  cluster 
around  the  central  house  of  the  gotpcdar.  In  this  house  aU 
take  their  meals.  Bach  community  has  twenty  to  thirty 
persons,  and  occasionally  more.  There  are  usually  three 
generations.  When  the  community  becomes  too  larve  it 
divides.  The  young  women  usually  pass  into  their  nns- 
bands'  family  community.  The  fruits  of  the  agricultural 
labor  are  usually  held  in  common,  but  ct  industrial  labor, 
individually.  Each  community  owns  about  forty  acres. 
The  aged  and  infirm  are  eared  for  in  common.  The  women 
take  turns  in  the  common  work.  Communities  aid  each 
other.  In  the  evenings,  the  community  meets  for  songs  and 
dance.  Members  an  allowed  to  leave.  The  system  allows 
of  division  of  labor  union  of  capital  and  labor,  and  simple 
fraternal  life.  But  it  is  dying  before  the  forces  oi  self-seeking 
and  western  individualism. 

Similar  comraunities,  De  Laveleye  says,  were  developed 
all  through  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  existed  till  our 
own  day  in  Brittany,  Auvergne,  and  vaiioaa  aeeludad  terri- 
tories. 
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THE   ENCYCLOPEDIA   OF   SOCIAL    REFORM 


Primaries 
Prisoner  of  War 


This  view  of  primitive  property  in  land,  how- 
ever, has  been  severely  criticized  by  other 
scholars;  notably  by  Fustel  de  Coulanges  in  an 
essay  on  "The  Origin  of  Property  in  Land,"  first 
appearing  in  the  Revue  des  Questions  Historiques 
for  April,  1889,  and  translated  under  the  above 
title  by  Margaret  Ashley  (1891). 

H.  de  Coolan^  argua  that  Matmr  and  Vionet  have 

forced  the  meaning  of  the  classic  authon  they  quote,  and 

that  commoa  meals  and  family  communities  by  no  meana 

prove  the  communal  ownership  of  land.     De 

Coulanges  says  in  summing  up  his  essay  (p. 

Cmtmjfj      149):  "Are  we  to  conclude  from  all  that  has 

•n       '      gone  before  that  nowhere  and  at  no  time 

**'*        was  land  held  in  common?    By  oo  means. 

To  commit  ourselves  to  so  absolute  a  nentive 

would  be  to  go  beyond  the  purpose  <n  this 

work.    The  only  conclusion  to  which  we  are  brought  by  this 

C longed  examination  of  authon,  is  that  community  in 
d  has  not  yet  been  historically  proved.  .  .  .  M.  VioUet 
has  not  brought  forward  a  single  piece  of  evidence  which 
pfovea  that  the  great  cities  ever  piactised  agrarian  commu- 
nism. If.  de  Jubainville  has  not  Drought  forward  one  which 
prove*  commtmism  in  Gaul.  Maurer  and  Lamprecht  have 
not  produced  one  which  shows  that  the  Mark  was  conmion 
land.  .  .  .  National  communism  has  been  confused  with  the 
common  ownership  of  the  family;  tenure  in  conunon  has  been 
confiued  with  ownership  in  common:  agrarian  communism 
with  village  corrunons." 

Such  are  the  two  opposing  schools.  Some 
argue  that  the  correct  balance  of  truth  is  that 
property  was  not  originally  held  either  by  indi- 
vidtials  or  communally,  but  by  bodies  of  men 
under  some  "strong  man" — despot,  tyrant,  or 
at  best  patriarch.  This  would  be  far  from  com- 
mtmism, but  perhaps  equally  far  from  individual 
ownership. 

Prof.  Ch.  Letoumeau  in  his  "Property  and  Its 
Origin  and  Development"  (Contemporary  Science 
Series,  1892)  finds  the  origin  of  property  in  a 
biological  root,  which  begins  among  the  animals. 

The  instinct  of  property,  he  says  (p.  >),  is  but  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  most  primordial  of  needs — the  need 
of  self-preservation,  of  existing,  and  securing  existence  to 
offspring.  The  banquet  of  nature  is  very  irregular  and  some- 
times very  oigsnrdly;  the  guests  are  numerous,  hungry,  and 
often  brutal.  Yet,  xinder  pain  of  death,  a  place  must  be 
gained  there,  defended,  and,  as  far  as  pcsssible,  retained;  for 
continually  recurring  needs  must  constantly  be  satisfied. 
The  seventy  of  the  struggle  for  existence  may  be  greater  or 
less,  but  it  goes  on  without  a  truce;  therefore  the  more  in- 
telligent the  organized  being,  whether  man  or  animal,  the 
more  he  takes  thought  for  the  future,  the  more  be  tries,  by 
securing  some  sort  of  property,  to  reduce  the  element  <» 
chance  m  his  life.  .  .  .  But  this  may  be  done  in  various  ways: 
sometimes  selfishly,  in  isolation,  if  the  individual  is  gifted 
enough  or  well  enough  armed  with  force  or  cunning  to  siiffice 
unto  himself;  sometimes  collectively,  if  those  concerned  are 
sufficiently  intelligent, sufficiently  sociable,  to  supplement  their 
native  feebleness  by  combiniiig,  oy  creating  a  powerful  cluster 
through  the  union  of  small  individual  energies.  These  two  very 
different  methods  of  undeistanding  property  are  found  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  each  of  them  makes  its  own  mark  upon 
the  maimers,  tendencies,  and  mentality  of  the  species.  Letour- 
neau  then  goes  on  to  trace  the  development  of  the  instinct 
of  property  In  the  animals  which  lay  claim  to  certain  tracts  of 
territory,  exactly  as  do  nomadic  tribes,  or  to  dens,  lairs,  or 
nests,  exactly  like  primitive  men.  Weaker  animals,  like  bees 
and  ants,  have  to  tnink  of  the  future.  They  develop  sociabil- 
ity and  intelligence,  and  organise  armies  and  dusters,  with 
officer*  and  laws.  Prom  the  animal,  Letoumeau  passes  to 
man  and  find*  some  men  lower  than  the  brute  in  the  instinct 
of  property.  He  notices  the  property  of  anarchic  hordes, 
the  savage*  of  Borneo,  the  Veddahs  of  Ceylon,  the  sociability 
tk  the  Bushmen,  the  solidarity  of  the  Fuegians,  the  Australian 
clans.  Among  them  all  property  is,  as  a  rule,  communal  and 
not  private,  though  the  instinct  m  private  property  is  develox>- 
ing  in  the  private  ownership  of  a  weapon  or  an  ornament. 
Often  these  are  burned  or  buried  with  the  dead  owner.  For 
the  property  in  women,  see  Fauily.  Among  the  republican 
tribes  of  America,  Letoumeau  finds  the  same,  from  the 
communism  of  the  North  American  Indian  to  the  developed 
kingdom  of  the  Incas  (see  Pbru).  A  step  up  we  come  to  the 
monarchic  tribes,  where  despotic  heads  develop  caste  and 
davery.  Here  wives  are  made  to  toil  as  the  property  of  the 
monarch*,  and  upon  fields  owned  by  the  monarchs.  In  New 
Zealand  there  were  three  lands  of  proprietors — the  tribe,  the 
famUy,  and  the  individual.  In  Polynesia,  generally,  primi- 
tive equality  ha*  been  wholly  left  behind,  and  property  is 


owned  by  chiefs.  In  Africa  the  aborigines  have  developed 
out  of  equality,  but  the  degrees  are  not  fixt.  In  southern 
Asia  we  mid  the  Javanese  dtssa  and  Indian  communal  village. 
This  is  perhaps  due  to  the  necessity  of  collective  irrigation  of 
rice-fields.  In  ancient  Egypt  we  have  a  kingdom  something 
like  that  of  the  Incas;  aU  nominally  owned  by  kings,  but 
divided  into  kings'  lands,  priests'  lands,  and  warrior*  lands. 
Beneath  these  grades  are  herdsmen,  artisans,  and  slaves.  In 
China  land  is  nominally  owned  by  the  king,  but  allotted 
to  familie*.  It  must  be  tHled,  or  can  be  forfeited.  Land 
is  inalienable.  Village  communities  are  traceable.  In  no- 
madic Arabia  a  system  of  combined  individual  and  com- 
munal property  exists.  Among  the  Hebrews  land  was  divided 
among  all,  by  families.  The  early  Aryan  races  seem  to  tiave 
practised  the  village  community,  and  this  brings  us  to  historic 
times. 

RBrBSBKCBS:    See    the    books    quoted    above.     (See    also 
Property;  Lakd;  Communism.) 

prisoher  of  war,  treatmeiit  of  the  : 

In  international  law,  a  combatant  or  person  in 
arms  taken  by  the  enemy  either  by  capture  or 
surrender  in  time  of  war,  is  a  prisoner  of  war.  By 
extension,  he  is  any  one  attached  to  a  hostile  army 
for  active  aid;  sometimes  including  also  civiUans 
such  as  correspondents,  contractors,  and  sutlers. 
By  the  articles  of  the  convention  of  Aug.  22, 1864, 
completed  by  additional  articles  in  1868,  all  medi- 
cal persons,  the  wotmded  in  ambulances,  chap- 
lains, and  nurses  are  considered  non-combatants. 

Montesquieu,  in  his  "  Esprit  des  Lois  "  (bk.  x.,  eh.  iii.),  says: 
"In  the  best  day*  of  Pigan  antiquity  the  laws  of  war  .  .  . 
decreed,  with  unyielding  severity,  confiscation  and  pillage 
for  the  possession*  of  the  enemy;  elavery  or  death  for  the 
enemy  himself."  Under  the  Romans,  capitulation  was  not 
sufficient  to  save  life.  In  the  flush  of  their  triumphs,  they 
often  put  to  death  the  enemy's  chief*,  even  tho  they  bad  be- 
come prisoners  by  surrender.  When  the  putting  to  death  of 
male  prisoners  became  less  frequent,  they  were  deported,  en- 
slaved, drafted  into  the  armies,  or  used  m  the  arena*  a*  prey 
for  the  wild  beast*  against  which  they  were  compelled  to  fight. 
Civilisation  and  Christianity  have  brought  about  the  modifi- 
cation of  this  treatment.  Probably  the  moet  barbarous 
treatment  of  all  was  that  practised  by  the  ancient  Britons  on 
their  captives.  These  were  turned  over  to  the  priests  and 
condemned  to  death  by  burning;  then  they  were  thrust  into 
huge  wicker-work  cages  with  oxen  and  other  beasts  and 
burned  or  cast  upon  Druid  altars  to  be  slaughtered  with  knives. 
With  the  advent  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain  the 
Romans  exterminated  the  Druid*  and  their  sacrifice*  were 
never  revived.  Sparing  the  lives  of  moet  of  their  captives, 
the  Roman*  led  many  of  them  back  to  Rome  in  triumph  and 
there  they  were  sold  a*  slaves  or  sent  to  the  galleys. 

When  the  Hormanscame  to  Enghind  they  respected  nothing; 
neither  person  nor  property.  Their  prisoners,  like  so  many 
cattle,  became  the  prey  of  the  conqueror.  By  right  of  might 
or  violence,  valets  became  feudal  lords,  and  seised  for  them- 
selves daughter*  of  noble  families,  while  the  former  loris  wen 
reduced  to  serfdom.  The  Normans  confiscated  their  prop- 
erty and  with  it  Uy  the  foundation  of  the  nobility  of  to-day. 
During  the  wars  between  Richard  I.  and  Philip  Augustus, 
each  monarch  blinded  fifteen  of  the  prisoner*  he  had  taken  and 
sent  ttiem  back  to  their  camp*  in  that  *tate.  While  in  Pales- 
tine, Richard  himself  ordered  the  massacre  of  2,500  prisoners 
which  he  had  captured. 

With  the  dawn  of  Chivalry  generosity  to  a  fallen  foe  as- 
serted itself^and  the  practise  of  ransoming  prisoners  was  in- 
troduced. The  condition  of  prisoners  of  war  during  this 
period  was  comparatively  secure.  Occasionally,  it  is  true, 
entire  garrisons  were  butchered ,  but,  a*  a  general  rule,  the  cap- 
tive* were  ransomed,  exchaiiged.  or  deported.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century  the  custom  ofexchanging  prisoners  predomi- 
nated. Tben,  too,  the  status  of  the  prisoner  of  war  changed. 
He  wa»  no  longer  the  property  of  his  captor  ror  that  of  the 
commanding  (Acer,  but  al  the  government  airainst  which  he 
had  taken  arm*.  Notwithstanding  this,  mutilation  was  still 
practised  in  some  degree,  as  by  the  Japanese,  who  in  their 
wars  with  Korea  In  the  seventeenth  century  lopped  off  the 
ears  of  3,600  Koreans,  eending  them  home  a*  trophies  of  their 
victory.  Thus  precedent  wa*  established  for  the  treatment 
in  recent  times  of  the  unfortunate  Kongolese  by  the  Force 
Public)ue  of  the  Kongo  Free  State,  members  of  whose  troops 
are  said  to  have  cut  off  the  fingers  and  bands  of  those  who 
opposed  them  in  the  execution  of  th^r  duty. 

During  the  relentless  War  of  Candia  (i667-«g)  between  the 
Venetians  and  the  Turks,  the  latter,  who  ultimately  captured 
the  place,  put  30,000  Christian  prisoners  to  death  in  retalia- 
tion for  their  losses,  which  totaled  130,000  men. 

According  to  modem  international  law.  prisoners  of  war 
taken  in  battle  must  not  be  killed  or  enslaved.  By  a  law 
passed  June  20.  1797.  French  prisoners  of  war  are  placed  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  nation  and  must  be  Uiielded  from 
an  insult  or  outrage.     By  a  later  decree  (May  as.  i79}),  itwa* 
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ordered  that  no  penon  captured  from  the  enemY  shall  be 
compelled  to  serve  in  the  army  of  the  State  by  which  he  has 
been  taken.  With  the  ItapoMonic  Wan  and  the  War  of  the 
Revolution  came  the  incarceration  of  prisonera  of  war,  who 
were  often  ill  fed.  poorly  clothed,  and  subjected  to  gross  in- 
dignities, being  often  compelled  to  perform  work  that  would 
lessen  the  cost  of  their  mamtenance.  On  April  4,  1811,  a  de- 
cree promulgated  ordered  that  a  prisoner  of  war  of  the  rank  of 
officer  and  any  hostage  who  violates  his  parole  shall,  if  recap, 
tured,  be  treated  as  a  soldier,  receive  the  same  rations,  and 
be  confined  in  castle,  citadel,  or  fort. 

The  attitude  of  the  British  authorities  toward  the  American 
prisoners  of  war  cacitured  during  the  Rerolntionajy  Pviod 
(1776—83)  is  shown  by  the  method  of  imprisonment  adopted. 
They  put  the  captured  men  in  condemned  hulks  which  were 
moored  in  Wallabout  Bay.  New  York.  In  these  prison-hells 
they  suffered  from  cold,  hunger,  thirst,  and  disease,  so  that 
no  less  than  11,400  died  in  less  than  six  years. 

The  attitude  of  the  American  colonies  toward  prisoners 
of  war  during  the  Revolutionary  War  may  be  seen  from 
letters  written  by  Thomas  Jenereon  at  that  time.  In 
rKard  to  their  comfort  he  said,  writing  to  Governor  Henry: 
"  Is  an  enemy  so  execrable  that,  tho  in  captivity,  his  wishes 
and  comforts  are  to  be  disregarded  and  even  croMed?  1 
think  not.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  to  mitigate  the 
horrors  of  war  as  much  as  possible.  Ttie  practise,  ther^ore, 
of  modem  nations,  of  treating  captive  enemies  with  polite- 
ness and  generosity,  is  not  omy  delightful  in  contemplation, 
but  really  interesting  to  all  the  world,  friends,  foes,  and  neu- 
trals." 

That  the  health  of  prisoners  should  receive  consideration 
also,  Jeffeison  urged  on  Henry,  saying: 

"  The  health  (of  the  British  prisonen)  is  also  of  importance. 
I  would  not  endeavor  to  show  that  their  lives  are  inntluable  to 
us,  because  it  would  suppose  a  possibility  that  humanity  was 
kicked  out  of  doors  in  America,  and  interest  only  attended  to." 

Negotiations  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners  naving  proved 
unsuccessful,  Jefferson,  writing  to  General  de  Riesdesel,  said : 

"  I  am  sorry  to  learn  that  the  negotiations  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners  have  proved  abortive,  as  well  from  a  desire  to  see 
the  necessary  distresses  of  war  alleviated  in  every  possible  in- 
stance, as  that  I  am  sensible  how  far  yourself  and  uunily  ate 
interested  in  it." 

Of  the  treatment  accorded  to  Governor  Hamilton  by  the 
Americans,  Jefferson  wrote  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton  as  follows: 

"We  think  ourselves  justified  in  Governor  Hamilton's 
strict  confinement  on  the  geneial  principle  of  national  rets  li- 
ation.  Governor  Hamilton's  conduct  has  been  such  as  to 
call  for  exemplary  punishment  on  him  personally.  In  saying 
this  I  have  not  so  much  in  view  his  particular  cruelties  to  our 
citizens,  prisoners  with  him,  as  the  general  nature  of  the  serv- 
ice he,  undertook  at  Detroit,  and  the  extensive  exercise  of 
cruelties  which  it  involved.  Those  who  act  tc^ether  in  war 
are  answerable  for  each  other.  The  known  rules  of  warfare 
of  the  Indian  savages  is  an  indiscriminate  butchery  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  These  savages,  under  this  well-known 
character,  are  employed  by  the  British  nation  as  allies  against 
the  Americans.  Governor  Hamilton  undertakes  to  be  the 
conductor  of  the  war.  In  the  execution  of  that  undertaking 
he  associates  small  parties  of  the  whites  under  his  immediate 
command  with  large  parties  of  the  savages,  and  sends  them  to 
act.  sometimes  jointly,  sometimes  separately,  not  against  our 
forts  or  armies  in  the  field,  but  the  farming  settlements  on  our 
frontiers.  Governor  Hamilton  is  himself  the  butcher  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  I  will  not  say  to  what  length  the  fair 
rules  of  war  would  extend  the  right  of  punishment  against 
him:  but  I  am  sure  that  confinement  under  its  strictest  cir- 
cumstances, for  Indian  devastation  and  massacre,  must  be 
deemed  lenity." 

In  exchanging  prisoners  of  war  efforts  were  usually  made 

to  exchange  like  for  like;  that  is,  men  of  equal  or  nearly  equal 

rank  were  transferred  whenever  possible.     In 

i6qo  a  marshal  in  the  French  army  was  con- 

The  sidered  worth  as  many  as  10,000  soldiers,  but 

Bzahanra  of  "  century  later  he  was  not  considered  worth 

Sri._Jl_.     ™°'*  """  ^*y-    Th*  number  of  French  pris- 

rruoiWTl  oneis  exchanged  by  cartel  in  1781  from  the 
commencement  of  uie  war  declared  by  Prance 
,  ™  against  England  in  1778  was  44.000,  and  the 
number  of  English  prisoners  taken  by  Fiance  during  the  war 
of  the  First  Coalition  (i79>-97)  was  approximated  at  6,000, 
while  of  French  captives  in  England  then  were  17,000  in 
Sept.,  1798.  During!  the  oiieiations  of  the  Third  Coalition  and 
subsequent  war  with  France  47.600  French  prisoneis  were 
transported  to  England  and  released  at  the  close  of  hostilities. 

Prisoners  of  war  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  Napoleon,  altho 
kept  in  confinement,  were,  with  one  notable  exception,  hu- 
muiely  treated — i.joo  Turkish  prisoners,  the  defenders  of 
Jaffa,  whom  he  could  not  transport  and  was  ufwble  to  feed, 
were  shot. 

During  the  War  of  1813  Great  Britain  transported  to  Eng- 
land a  number  of  American  soldiers  and  seamen  who  had 
been  captured,  and  confined  them  in  a  prison  on  Dartmoor. 
Ill-fed  and  neglected  the  men  rebelled,  and  during  a  riot  that 
ensued  (April  6,  i8is)  seven  of  the  prisoners  were  killed  and 
thirty-five  wounded.  The  Prince  Regent  (afterward  George 
IV.)  ordered  an  investigation,  and  on  receiving  a  report  of 
the  mcident  severely  censured  Uie  officers  in  charge  of  the 


prisoneis  of  war.  A  pleasant  contrast  was  afforded  by  the 
treatment  accorded  to  American  seamen  who.  having  been 
taken  prisonen  during  several  naval  engagements,  in  1815, 
were  conveyed  to  Bermuda,  where  they  were  kept  in  con- 
finement, but  where  such  Bermudiaos  as  were  permitted  to 
have  access  to  them,  extended  "generous  and  tender  sym- 
pathy" which  "prompted  the  kindest  attentions"  to  the 
living,  and  honored  those  who  died  during  detention  (Jan.— 
Feb.,  18 15). 

The  condition  of  the  Russian  prisoners  taken  by  the  AlHes 
during  the  Crimean  War  (1854)  was  mora  pitiable  than  that 
of  the  regular  troops,  whidi  was  shameful.  Owin^  to  the 
breakdown  of  the  commissariat,  food  supplies,  clothing,  and 
other  necessaries  were  sent  to  places  where  there  was  no  need 
of  them,  while  in  others  the  troops  suffered  terrible  hardships 
for  lack  of  them.  No  less  than  i8,soo  men  died  in  the  hos- 
pitals, which  were  frightfully  mismanaged.  Under  such 
conditions  prisoners  fared  severely. 

The  stem  repressive  measures  taken  by  the  British  against 
the  Sepoys  during  the  Indian  Hutiny  (1857)  were  the  result 
of  the  Darfaerisms  which  the  Sepoys  themselves  practised  on 
the  Europeans  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The  ruthless 
butchery  of  the  white  prisonen  in  C^wnpore  was  punished  by 
the  blowing  from  the  mouths  of  guns  the  rebel  leaden  who 
had  been  captured. 

Dtiring  the  American  Civil  War  lat^fe  numbers 

of  prisoners  were  exchanged,  but  the  Confederate 

Congress  having  passed  an  act  (May,   1863)  to 

punish  with  death  or  otherwise  all 

AmeriMn    co^nianders  of  negro  troops  taken 

Civil  War    *"  ^^^  field,  this  temporarily  put  a 

stop  to  release  by  exchange.     Ne- 

gottations,  however,  were  reopened 
rant,  Oct.  15,  1864,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  reported  that  the  number  of  prisoners 
captured  to  1864  was  152,434,  of  which  131.937 
Confederates  were  exchanged  for  1 10,866  Fed- 
eral soldiers.  From  Jan.  i  until  Oct.  20,  1865. 
there  were  in  the  Federal  prisons  98,802  prison- 
ers of  war  of  whom  1,95  s  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  army.  When  fighting  ceased,  63,442  pris- 
oners were  released,  33,127  were  exchanged,  and 
174,223  surrendered  in  the  Confederate  armies 
and  were  released  on  parole.  During  the  war  the 
U.  S.  established  prisons  at  Camp  Douglas,  Utah; 
Camp  Chase,  Ohio;  Chicago,  ill.;  Elmira,  New 
York ;  Point  Lookout,  Marvland ;  and  Rock  Island, 
111.,  and  here  the  Confederate  prisoners  of  war 
were  detained. 

Of  the  prisons  in  the  Confederate  States  these 

were  situated  at  Anderson ville,  Ga.;  Belle  Isle; 

Castle  Thunder;  the  Libby  at  Richmond,  Va., 

and  Salisbury.     Here  Federal  prison- 

CenfMerata  ^^  were  detained.     Of  these  insti- 

p_j-  tutions  the  Libby  Prison  and  that 

at  Andersonville  were  notorious  for 
their  imsanitarv  conditions.  The 
Libby  was  a  tobacco  warehouse,  three  stories 
high  and  containing  six  rooms  100  feet  long  by 
45  feet  wide.  The  building  was  situated  on  Main 
Street  and  was  surrotmded  by  a  stockade. 
Within  its  walls  as  ni^ny  as  1,200  prisoners  were 
confined  at  one  time.  The  prisoners  suffered  ter- 
ribly from  want  of  food,  from  cold  due  to  scant 
clothing,  and  neglect,  and  from  the  lack  of  proper 
sanitary  arrangements,  so  that  many  died  during 
their  confinement  and  others  suffered  permanent- 
ly from  impaired  health. 

Andersonville  FM-ison  was  an  open  pen,  1,540 
feet  long  bjr  750  feet  wide.  It  was  situated  on 
a  hillside  field  and  surrounded  by  a  stockade. 
Within  its  walls  44,882  Union  prisoners  were  de- 
tained within  one  year,  and  of  this  number  12,- 
926  died  from  starvation  or  lack  of  proper  care. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Captain  Henry  Wirz, 
one  of  the  officers  who  had  charge  of  the  prisoners 
and  against  whom  gross  cruelty  was  alleged,  was 
indicted  for  "injuring  the  health  and  destroying 
the  lives  of  prisoners  by  subjecting  them  to  tor- 
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■»  ^~ture  and  great  suffering,  by  confinement  in  un- 
-■:=  ^^. '  healthy  and  unwholesome  quarters,  by  exposing 
_"^-:-~C  them  to  the  inclemency  of  the  winter  and  the 
Z  t  -"^  dews  and  burning  sun  of  the  summer,  by  com- 
-^""    ~  pelling  the  use  of  impure  water,  and  by  fumish- 

.» -  . .  ing  insufficient  and  unwholesome  food ;  for  es- 
taolishing  the  dead-line  and  ordering  the  guards 
1^^^"  ~  to  shoot  down  any  prisoner  attempting  to  cross 
;  --  -  ,  it ;  for  keeping  and  using  bloodhounds  to  hunt 
=-^  "■  down  prisoners  attempting  to  escape;  and  for 
.'  -  torturing  prisoners  and  confining  them  in 
.   "    ;    stocks." 

'  _  __  A  commission  began  the  trial  of  Captain  Wirz, 
"    -         Aug.  31,  i86^,andhewa8foundguiltyandhanged 

"^       on  Nov.  loth  of  that  year. 

.    .  The  number  of  French  prisoners  taken  by  the 

-  .  ^      Prussians  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  (1870-71) 

^^ ■was  enormous  and  they  were  transported  to  Ger- 

~    --       man  soil.     They  were  detained  chiefly  in  fortified 

towns  throughout  Germany,  the  largest  contin- 
gents being  held  in  Berlin,  Breslau,  C^ssel,  Ingol- 
■^  stadt,  Konigsberg,  Leipsic,  Mainz,  Magdeburg, 

-^- "         Munich,  Posen,  Stettin,  etc.    Here  the  only  re- 
*  -  straint  put  upon  them  was  presence  at  rofl-call 

—  every  morning,  and  rep)ort  of  return  at  night. 
~  During  the  day  the  prisoners  were  permitted  to 

—  "  mix  with  the  native  population  and  to  hire  them- 
'  '  -  selves  out  to  work  amon^  such  of  the  German 
" '  "  people  as  could  utilize  thejr  services.  They  were 
fed  at  their  own  camp  or  barrack  kitchens,  the 
:~'  German  Government  bearing  the  cost.    Medical 

.   '  attendance  was  supplied  the  sick,  and  clothing 

served  to  the  destitute.   No  statistics  of  the  num- 
r  bers  captured  and  retvimed  are  available,  but  it 

is  known  that  in  the  aggregate  they  totaled  sev- 
eral hundred  thousands. 
;.  In  the  course  of  the  Russo-Turkiah  War  of  1877 

:.  the  Russian  troops  captured  no  less  than  80,000 

ij;  prisoners,  many  of  whom  were  wounded    and 

-: .  perished  from  cold  during  their  removal  to  Rue^ 

sia  (Dec,  1877),  as  no  special  provision  had  been 
made  for  their  care. 

During  the  Spanish-American  War  (1898)  the 
number  of  Spanisfi  troops  surrendered  at  Manila 
-was  about  13,000,  and  the  number  at  Santiago 
about  24,000.  None  of  these  prisoners  were 
brought  to  or  held  in  the  U.  S.  In  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  surrender,  which  contained  a 
proviso  that  the  prisoners  should  be  rettimed 
home  by  the  U.  S.,  their  return  to  Spain  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of 
the  U.  S.  army. 

By  the  U.  S.  army  regulations,  money  and 
other  valuables  found  on  a  prisoner,  such  as  jew- 
elry and  extra  clothing,  are  considered  as  the  pri- 
vate property  of  a  prisoner  and  must  not  be  ap- 
propriated by  his  captors.  A  prisoner  of  war  is 
liable  to  such  confinement  as  may  be  considered 
necessary  for  public  safety,  but  is  not  to  be  the 
subject  of  indignity  or  intentional  suffering.  If 
he  escapes  he  may  be  shot  or  killed  as  he  flees, 
but  for  attempting  to  escape  he  is  not  amenable 
to  military  law,  such  attempt  not  constituting 
a  crime,  according  to  the  rules  of  war. 

A  different  method  of  treating  prisoners  of  war 

was  introduced  by  the  Boers  dunng  the  progress 

of  their  war  against  Britain   (1899-1902).    At 

first  prisoners  were  conveyed  to  Pre- 

In  ths      toria.     The  officers  were  imprisoned 


Boer  War 


in  one  of  the  schoolhouses  there ;  the 


men  were  kept  within  a  wire  en- 
tanglement   in   one    of   the    public 
squares  in  the  town,  where  they  were  guarded  by 
such  volunteers  as  the  Irish  Brigade.     As  fighting 


wore  on  and  the  Boer  capitals  were  captured,  the 

commandants  found  it  most  convenient  to  strip 
their  prisoners  of  their  clothing  and  other  person- 
al property  and  turn  them  loose.  At  Viakfon- 
tein  a  British  patrol  of  twenty  men  and  a  few 
native  scouts  surrendered  to  a  commando  of  200 
Boers,  who  ordered  the  scouts  to  hold  up  their 
hands  and  shot  them  in  cold  blood.  One  of  these 
was  a  white  trooper  from  Cape  Colony.  Follow- 
ing this  event  Commandant  Kruitzinger  an- 
noiuiced  that  he  would  shoot  all  natives,  armed 
or  unarmed,  who  were  caught  with  the  British. 
Fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  Boers  as 
civilized  people,  the  example  set  by  Kruitzinger 
was  not  followed  by  his  brother  officers. 

The  treatment  accorded  to  the  Boer  prisoners 
by  the  British  was  somewhat  different.  Laagers 
surrounded  by  wire  entanglements  to  prevent  es- 
cape were  established  at  Simon's  Town,  St.  Hel- 
ena, Ceylon,  and  Bermuda.  There  the  cap- 
tured officers  and  men  were  transported.  Withm 
the  laagers  they  were  permitted  to  establish  a 
government  of  their  own,  and  only  in  cases  of  re- 
fractory prisoners  was  appeal  made  to  the  Brit- 
ish adjutants  in  charge,  who  invariably  referred 
such  cases  to  their  superiors.  The  prisoners 
were  not  required  to  do  any  work,  but  if  they 
volunteered  to  do  it,  were  paid  at  the  same  rate 
as  British  soldiers  would  be  paid.  They  were  al- 
lowed the  freedom  of  the  laagers  and  were  per- 
mitted to  bathe  in  the  sea,  but  not  allowed  to 
swim  beyond  the  military  zone  marked  by  buoys. 
The  rations  served  to  each  prisoner  first  passed 
a   joint  examination   by    Boer   and 

Bationi      British  officers.     Food  declared  un- 

larred  ^*  ^'^  promptly  condemned.  Each 
man  was  given  per  day  i  pound  of 
fresh  meat,  i  pound  of  biscuit  or  t) 
pounds  of  graham  bread,  }  pound  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, }  ounce  of  ground  coffee,  2  ounces  of 
sugar,  }  ounce  of  salt,  ^e  ounce  of  pepper,  -ft  gill 
of  lime  juice,  2  gallons  of  fresh  water.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  prisoners  who  had  the  means 
were  at  liberty  to  purchase  luxuries,  as  fruit, 
fresh  or  canned;  preserves;  fish,  smoked  or  dried; 
etc.,  from  a  Boeren  winkel,  or  company  store, 
maintained  by  the  prisoners  themselves  for  the 
common  good.  No  restrictions  were  placed  on 
fishing  from  shore,  so  that  those  who  desired  it 
could  add  to  their  rations  in  this  way.  In  Ber- 
muda, the  one  hardship  was  the  quantity  of  fresh 
water  supplied  per  man — two  gallons  being  held 
not  sufficient  for  their  needs. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  prisoners  at  the  detention 
camps,  each  man's  kit  was  examined,  and  bed- 
ding was  supplied  to  him.     To  those  who  were 
destitute  of  clothing,  new  clothing 

ei  tilt        ^**  served.     This  clothing  was  cw 

SiwD^S    the  common  kind  usually  suppUed  to 
"  army  laborers,  and  on  this  account 

was  occasionally  the  cause  of  com- 
plaint. Of  the  complement  of  prisoners  sent  to 
Bermuda  (nearly  5,000),  only  five  died  from  dis- 
ease in  two  years  and  one  was  shot  for  attempting 
to  escape.  While  at  sea,  on  the  voyage  from  Cape 
■Town  to  Bermuda,  twenty-one  died  from  wounas, 
dysentery,  and  other  causes  due  to  exposure  in 
the  field. 

The  refugee  camps  established  by  the  British 
in  Cape  Colony  for  the  wives  and  children  ojf  the 
Boers  in  the  field  were  not  prisons  in  the  military 
sense,  and  the  persons  detained  were  not  strictly 
prisoners  of  war — the  camps  having  been  formed 
for  the  sake  of  the  maintenance  of  the  occupants 
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in  lieu  of  allowing  them  to  starve  to  death  on  des- 
olate farms.  The  refugees  were  housed  in  iron, 
wooden-lined  buildings  and  marquees,  each  fam- 
ily having  separate  accommodation.  A  free  gov- 
ernment school  where  English  and  Dutch  were 
taught  was  maintained.  The  cost  of  housing  and 
feeding  the  137,6x9  refugees  and  the  ao.ooo  pris- 
oners of  war  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  was  borne  by  the  British  tax- 
payer. Notwithstanding  the  care 
given  to  the  treatment  of  the  refu- 
gees, an  outbreak  of  zymotic  dis- 
ease, chiefly  measles,  resulted  in  a  high  death- 
rate  among  the  children.  The  total  deaths  of 
whites  (adults  and  children)  during  six  months 
of  the  year  igoi  was  13,941 — a  rate  which  was 
graduaUy  reduced  as  the  Boers  overcame  their 
prejudices,  observed  the  sanitary  regulations 
made  for  their  welfare,  and  took  the  medicine 
prescribed  for  them.  Throughout  the  war  all 
communications,  such  as  telegrams  and  letters, 
were  delivered  subject  to  the  censor  and  ap- 
proval of  the  commanding  officer. 

During  the  Chino-Japanese  War  (1894-95)  a 
marked  change  was  noticed  by  the  Chinese  pris- 
oners in  the  treatment  accorded  them  by  their 
foes.  Thev  could  not  account  for  it,  especially 
as  on  the  Japanese  who  fell  in  their  hands  they 
had  perpetrated  nameless  atrocities.  The  com- 
mon behef  was  that  they  were  being  fattened  to 
kill  and  that  they  would  have  done  better  to  die 
in  battle.  But  the  true  cause  of  this  was  that  in 
1886  Japan  joined  the  Red  Cross  nations.  One 
notable  exception  was  the  treatment  accorded 
the  Chinese  at  the  taking  of  Port  Arthur  (Nov. 
ai,  1894).  Then,  long  after  the  surrender  of  the 
place,  the  Japanese  continued  the  indiscriminate 
slaughter  of  the  Chinese.  This  inhumanity  has 
been  attributed  to  the  frenzied  condition  of  the 
Japanese  who  were  horrified  at  the  mutilation  of 
their  men  by  the  enemy. 

As  the  Russo-Japanese  War  progressed  (1904- 
1 905)  the  Japanese  (k>vemment  issued  regulations 
for  the  treatment  of  the  Russian  prisoners  that 
fell  into  their  hands. 

JaPANBSB  RBODI,ATIOMt 

(i)  All  prisonen  of  war  ihall  be  trotted  humanely;  they 
ehall  not  be  subject  to  insult  or  cruelty,  (a)  They  uieU  he 
treated  in  conformity  to  their  nnk  and  (Kieition.  (3)  Ex- 
cept where  imposed  oy  military  discipline,  they  ahall  not  be 
subjected  to  physical  restraint.  (4)  They  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  attend  the  religious  services  of  their  own  faith,  so  long  as 
in  doing  so  they  do  not  infringe  the  requirements  of  army 
discipline.  (5)  Insubordinate  prisoners  shall  be  subjected  to 
disciplinary  measures,  according  to  the  offense  committed, 
and  so  also  must  prisoners  who  attempt  to  escape,  or  who 
may  actually,  for  a  time,  contrive  to  get  away  and  are  re- 
talwn;  no  criminal  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  on  account 
of  such  attempt  at  escape.  (6)  Offenses  of  prisonen  are 
dealt  with  and  punished  m  conformity  with  the  established 
rules  of  the  military  court. 

(7)  Oificers  to  be  transported  to  the  place  of  their  intern- 
ment separately  from  the  common  soldien.  (8)  The  military 
authorities  to  provide  place*  suitable  for  the  internment  a 
prisonen;  soldien'  barracks,  temples,  or  other  convenient 
buildings  are  to  he  used  for  this  purpose.  (9)  In  each  place 
of  detention  the  inmates  shall  appoint  one  penon  to  be  thrir 
chief,  who  shall  be  responsible  for  his  fellow  prisonen.  (10) 
Prisonen  are  at  liberty  to  purchase  with  their  own  money  any 
articles  that  may  add  to  their  comfort,  subject,  of  couiae,  to 
the  approval  of  the  superintending  officer.  (11)  All  tele- 
grams or  letten  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  supervising 
officer;  no  cipher  or  suspicious  communication  of  any  sort  can 
be  permitted  to  pass.  (z>)  The  postal  matter  sent  to  or  from 
prisonen  is  free  of  charge,  in  accordance  with  the  postal  con- 
vention rales. 

All  articles  or  money  held  for  safe  custody  by  the  Japanese 
were  returned  to  the  prisonen  on  their  discharge.  All  arti- 
cles or  money  belonging  to  prisonen  who  died  were  forwarded 
to  the  Prisonen'  Intelligeace  Board. 


The  rations  served  to  prisonen  were  based  on  an  amount  of 
money  stipulated  by  schedule. 

Ration  Scbsdvls.    Psr  Pbiison  pb>  Dat 


Bread 

Animal  food  (meat,  fish,  or  poultry) 

Vegetables 

Table  salt 

Sugar 

Appctisen 


Officen 

and  their 

equals 


iiUn> 
100  monme* 
ISO  monme 
S  monme 

4  monme 
Some 


Non-com- 
missioned 
officen  and 


i}kin 
so  monme 
80  monme 
5  monme 
1  monme 
Some 


I  Equals  1.315  pounds  avoirdupois. 
*  I  gram  equals  A  monme. 

The  foregoing  was  modified  according  to  climatic  condi- 
tions. The  amount  per  diem  allowed  for  the  cost  of  these 
rations  was.  for  officen  and  their  equals,  60  sen;  for  non- 
commissioned officen  and  men,  each  30  sen  ■  a  sen  is  about 
four  fifths  oif  a  cent. 

Bach  person  of  the  rank  of  sergeant-major  and  above  was 
allowed  bed,  blankets,  and  a  toilet  set.  which  was  loaned  to  the 
captives.  To  non-commissioned  officen  and  men,  blankets 
or  wadded  quilts  were  loaned  individually,  and  toilet  sets  in 
groups.  Of  clothing  each  prisoner  wore  what  he  possest: 
when  that  wore  out  a  new  suit  was  lent  to  prisonen  of  the  rank 
of  officen  or  above,  and  second-hand  clothins  to  non-com- 
missioned officers  or  privates. 

The  prisoners  were  quartered  at  Matsuyama. 
The  officers  had  quarters  in  a  Buddhist  Temple  in 
a  wooded  park  there.  The  other  prisoners  were 
stationed  m  temples  and  large  bamboo  barracks 
and  hospital  wards.  Their  physical  condition 
could  not  have  been  better.  That  the  number  of 
prisoners  was  enormous  is  shown  by  Japan's  bill 
tot  their  maintenance.  It  amotmted  to  about 
$75,000,000,  the  last  payment  of  which  ($24,302.- 
aoo)  was  made  Nov.  23,  1007. 

Ck  the  treatment  accorded  to  the  Japanese  by 
the  Russians,  little  or  nothing  has  been  pub- 
lished, and  no  official  information  is  available,  but 
it  is  known  that  Russia's  expenses  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  Japanese  prisoners  were  $40,000,000. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  great  strides  have 
been  made  in  the  care  of  prisoners  of  war.  From 
imprisonment,  as  if  criminals,  they  have  now 
been  emancipated.  Sympathjr  for  the  conquered 
hj  the  conqueror  has  shown  itself  until,  among 
civilized  nations,  the  sick  receive  free  medical 
attendance  and  the  healthy  are  well  fed,  well 
housed,  and  plainly  but  serviceably  clothed.  As 
much  attention  has  been  given  to  their  physical 
well-being  as  to  their  treatment.  This  has  been 
due  as  much  to  the  placing  of  prisoners  in  chuge 
of  humane  officers  as  to  international  comity. 
Russian  prisoners  mostly  played  ball:  Boer  pris- 
oners enjoyed  the  privilege  of  cricket,  croquet, 
football,  gymnastics,  and  various  games  of  ball. 
Gymnastic  appliances,  as  horizontal  and  parallel 
bars,  etc.,  were  supplied  in  several  of  the  deten- 
tion camps.  Schools  were  conducted,  and  the 
prisoners  were  also  permitted  to  make  tennis- 
courts  and  billiard-tables  for  their  nse.  C-ard 
games  were  few.  Athletic  sports  were  freely  in- 
dulged in. 

The  question  of  the  admission  of  liquor  to  the 
camps  was  purely  one  of  local  option  and  its 
exclusion  was  voted  in  all.  To  this  may  be 
attributed,  in  some  degree,  the  small  death- 
rate  among  the  prisoners  detained,  and  the  total 
absence  of  rioting. 

Frank  H.  Vizbtblly. 
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PROBATIOir  Am)  PROBATIOir   OFFICERS: 

Probation  in  sociology  means  the  suspension  of 
sentence  chiefly  of  juvenile  and  first  offenders  for 
transgressions  of  not  too  serious  a  nature.  It 
rests  on  two  principles:  (i)  It  draws  a  distinction 
between  those  who  have  transgressed  the  law 
from  some  definite  and  immediate  cause — e.  g., 
hunger,  sudden  impulse  or  passion,  etc. — and 
those  who  are  thoroughly  vicious  and  have  crim- 
inal tendencies,  (a)  It  is  a  postponement  of  con- 
demnation while  the  offender  is  g^ven  an  oppor- 
tunity to  redeem  himself  and  become  a  useful 
member  of  society.  Probation  ofiScers  are  per- 
sons into  whose  care  and  supervision  the  offend- 
ers are  put  while  under  probation.  They  may  be 
paid  officials  of  the  state  or  municipalities,  or 
private  individuals  interested  in  the  prevention 
of  further  transgressions  by  first  or  juvenile 
offenders. 

Massachusetts  passed  a  law  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  probation  system  in  18^8.  The  pro- 
cedure is  briefly  this:  The  probation  officer  re- 
ceives notice  in  the  case  of  a  first  offender  from 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  to  make  investigations 
concerning  him  and  report.  On  the  day  of  trial 
this  report  is  submitted  to  the  judge,  and  practi- 
cally decides  whether  the  accused — if  found 
guiltv — ^is  considered  fit  for  probation  or  not.  If 
fit,  the  judge  determines  the  period  during  which 
the  offender  is  to  be  under  the  surveillance  of  the 
probation  officer — the  latter  becoming  "the 
txmdsman  to  save  the  offender  from  prison." 
The  officer  has  to  report  to  the  judge  at  stated 
intervals;  and  if  these  reports  and  the  behavior 
of  the  probationer  are  satisfactory,  sentence  may 
be  suspended  by  the  court  for  a  longer  period,  or 
canceled.  Otherwise  it  may  be  pronounced  and 
go  into  effect  at  once. 

This  system  of  redeeming  offenders  from  prison 
is  now  practised  extensively  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  In  Massachusetts  8,140  persons  of  all 
ages  were  placed  on  probation  during  1903,  and 
about  65  per  cent  proved  successes.  New  York 
requires  probation  for  at  least  one  year,  and  the 
probation  officer  of  Brooklyn  advocates  its  ex- 
tension to  three  or  four  years  so  as  to  establish 
thoroughly  friendly  relations.  In  the  case  of 
juvenile  offenders  the  process  is  this:  reformatory 
on  indeterminate  sentence;  release  "on  parole 
for  good  conduct  under  a  probation  officer ;  period 
of  probation;  period  of  mdefinite  suspension  of 
sentence. 

Germany's  probation  law  provides  for  a  Court 
of  Guardianship— consisting  of  local  officials,  the 
parents,  clergymen,  schoolmasters.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  sytem  is  that  a  number  of  per- 
sons become  responsible  for  and  interested  in  the 
transgressor — one  person  is,  however,  appointed 
probation  officer  in  each  case,  and  responsibility 
is  centralized.  The  law  of  Hungary  resembles 
that  of  Germany.  In  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
and  Switzerland  authorized  private  organiza- 
tions— Soci^t^s  de  Patronage — assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities for  juvenile  offenders. 

The  question  is,  whether  the  expenses  con- 
nected with  this  system  are  a  good  investment. 
Massachusetts,  for  instance,  pays  probation 
officers  from  $1,500  to  $1,800  per  year;  New 
York  has  just  (jfune  6,  1907)  passed  a  law  to 
create  a  State  Probation  Commission  with  volun- 
tary members,  but  a  paid  secretary  with  a  salary 
of  $3,000  a  year  plus  ftmds  for  stenographer,  etc. 
The  expenses  are  likely  to  grow  as  the  probation 
sjrstem  develops,  and  objections  are  raised.    It 


would  be  a  good  investment  even  if  it  saved  only 
one  half  of  the  probationers  from  a  career  of 
crime.  A  German  report  ("Statistik  dber  die 
F^irsorge-Erziehung ")  says  that  the  total  cost  of 
over  ;£3oo,ooo  per  annum  in  Germany  would  ht 
amply  compensated  by  restraining  only  35,000 
offenders  for  one  year  from  further  transgressions. 
The  gain  to  the  State  in  better  citizens  is,  of 
course,  not  expressible  in  figures. 

PROFIT  (for  facts  and  statistics  as  to  profits, 
see  following  article) :  The  word  profit  is  used  in 
political  economy  by  different  writers  in  different 
senses.  It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand 
its  different  uses,  but  great  care  must  be  taken 
to  be  sure  that  one  knows  the  sense  in  which  an 
author  uses  it,  before  one  can  judge  or  under- 
stand his  meaning.  The  failure  to  do  this  has  led 
to  endless  popuUu-  confusion,  and  not  seldom  to 
inaccurate  statements  by  economists  themselves. 

Adam  Smith  defines  it  as  "  the  revenue  derived  from  stock 
(caoital)  by  the  person  who  manages  or  employs  it"  ("Wealth 
of  Nations,"  i.,  ^).  Mill  defines  it  ("Polit.  Econ.,"  chap,  xv., 
i  1)  as  "the  sains  of  the  perwm  who  advances  the  expenses 
of  production — who,  from  funds  in  his  poasesiioQ,  pays  the 
wages  of  the  laborers,  or  supports  them  during  the  work,  who 
nippUei  the  requisite  bmloings,  materials,  and  tools,  or  ma- 
chinery; and  to  whom,  by  the  usual  terms  of  the  contract, 
the  produce  belongs,  to  be  disijosed  of  at  his  i>leasure." 

Jevons  ("  Primer  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  51)  uses  it  of 
wages  of  superintendence,  interest,  and  recompense  for  risk. 
He  says: 

"  The  proper  share  of  the  capitalist  is  interest:  but  this  is 
tisually  a  good  deal  less  than  what  actually  remains  in  the 
bands  of  the  capitalist.     Business  is  generally  carried  on  by 
■ome  capitalist  who  rents  a  piece  of  land,  builds  a  factory,  pur- 
chases machinery,  and  then  employs  men  to  work  the  machin- 
ery, paying  them  wages.     The  capitalist  himself  often  acts  as 
manager,  and  works  every  day  almost  as  long  as  the  workmen. 
When  the  goods  are  fimshed  and  sold,  he  keeps  the  whole 
of  the  money  he  gets  for  them;  but  then  he  has  already  paid 
out  a  large  sum  as  wages,  while  the  goods  were  being  made: 
another  part  goes  to    pay  the  rent  cu  the  land  which  he  has 
hired.     Having  struck  oR   these   portions,   there  ought  to 
remain  a  certain  profit,  part  of  which  he  uses  to  live  upon. 
But  even  ttiis  profit  consists  of  more  than  interest  upon  his 
capital.     It  should  include  also  a  payment  for  his  Ubor  in 
superintending  the   Dusiness.     The  manager 
of  a  factory  nuy  seldom  touch  the  cotton. 
^y]H»         flax.  iron,  or  other  material,  which  is  mann- 
B-w|A  V-     factured;    nevertheless,    he    works   with    his 
"*"'■  ^     bead  and  his  pen,  calculating  the  prices  at 
wliich  he  can  produce  goods,  mquiring  where 
he  can  buy  the  materials  most  cheaply,  choos- 
ing good  workmen,  keeping  the  accounts  straight,  and  so  on. 
Severe  mental  labor  is  really  far  more  diflJcult  and  exhausting 
than  manual  latior;  and  in  raising  up  a  good  business,  and 
carrying  it  through  times  of  danger,  a  manager  has  to  undergo 
great  anxiety  and  mental  fatigue.     Thus,  it  is  necessary  that 
a  succosful  manager  should  receive  a  considerable  share  of 
the  produce,  so  as  to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  give  this  labor. 
His  share  is  called  the  wages  of  superintendence,  an^,  altho 
usually  much  larger  than  the  share  of  a  common  laborer,  it  is 
really  wages  of  the  same  nature. 

"Another  part  of  the  capitalist's  so-called  profit  ought  to  be 
laid  aside  as  recompense  lor  risk.  There  is  always  more  or 
less  uncertainty  in  trade,  and  even  the  most  skilful  and  careful 
manager  may  lose  money  by  circumstances  over  which  he  has 
no  control.  Sometimes,  after  building  a  factory,  the  demand 
for  the  goods  which  he  is  going  to  produce  falls  oS:  sometimes 
the  materials  cannot  be  bought;  perhaps  it  is  discovered, 
when  too  late,  that  the  factory  has  been  built  in  an  unsuitable 
place;  occasionally,  too,  the  workmen  are  discontented,  and 
refuse  to  work  for  such  wages  as  the  capitalist  can  afford  to 

Ky.  Now,  whenever  any  of  these  mistakes  or  misfortunes 
ppen,  it  is  the  capitalist  who  m«inly  suffers  because  he 
loses  a  great  deal  of  money,  on  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
lived  comfortably." 

Professor  Ely  uses  the  word  to  exclude  interest  and  wages 
of  superintendence.  He  says  ("Political  Economy,"  p. 
ti7,  tsted.): 

"Whatever  is  left  after  paying  interest,  rent,  and  wages  is 
profits.  It  is  the  return  which  is  received  for  the  organisation 
and  management  of  a  business  at  one's  risk.  It  is.  strictly 
speaking,  not  "wages  of  superintendence,"  for  that  may  be 
deducted,  and  often  is  deducted." 
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Profits  then  may  be  considered  (i)  to  be  what 
the  stockholders  or  owners  of  a  business  receive 
after  those  who  manage  the  business  have  re- 
ceived their  "wages  of  management,"  after  the 
capital  invested  or  borrowed  has  received  its  due 
interest,  and  after  payment  has  been  made  for 
risk;  or  (2)  profit  may  be  used  in  a  larger  sense  to 
include  one  or  more  of  all  these  items. 

Of  the  law  which  governs  profits  we  have  many 
statements.  John  Stuart  Mill  says  ("Politico 
Economy,"  5th  London  ed.,  book  li.,  chap,  xv.): 

The  lowest  nte  of  profit  which  can  penminently  exist  is 
that  which  is  barely  adequate,  at  the  given  place  and  time,  to 
afford  an  equivalent  for  the  abstinence,  risk, 
and  exertion  implied  in  the  emplo>[inent  of 
T.«w         capital.  .  .  .  Such,  then,  is  the  minimum  of 
^n.„atM     profits;  but  that  minimum  is  exceedingly  vari- 
gi  rroDH     ^ble,  and  at  some  times  and  places  extremely 
low;  on  accotmt  of  the  great  variableness  of  two 
out  of  its  three  elements.  The  rate  of  necessary 
remunerktion  for  abstinence,  or,  in  other  words,  the  effective 
desire  of  accimiulation,  differs  widely  in  different  states  of 
society  and  civilization.  .  .  .  There  is  still  a  wider  difference 
in  the  element  which  consists  in  compensation  for  risk.  .  .  . 
But  tho  profits  thus  vary,  the  parity,  on  the  whole,  of  different 
modes  01  employing  capital  (in  the  absence  of  any  natural 
or  artificial  monopoly)  is,  in  a  certain  and  a  very  important 
sense,  maintained.     On  an  average  (whatever  may  be  the 
occasional  fluctuations),  the  various  employments  of  capital 
are  on  such  a  footing  as  to  h^d  out,  not  equal  profits,  but 
equal  expectations  of  profit,  to  persons  of  average  abilities  and 
aovantafes.     By  equal,  I  mean  after  making  compensation 
for  any  inferiority  m  the  agreeableness  or  safety  of  an  em- 
ployment. 

Representing  much  later  and,  at  present,  far 
more  generally  accepted  thought.  Professor  Mar- 
shall says  ("Economics  of  Industry,"  book  vi., 
chap,  viii.); 

The  profits  of  a  business  are  the  excess  of  its  receipts  over 
its  outgoings,  and  the  annual  rate  of  profits  is  the  ratio  which 
the  yearly  profits  bear  to  the  capital  invested.  We  have 
next  to  inquire  whether  there  is  any  general  tendency  of  the 
rate  of  profits  to  equality. 

The  first  difficulty  anies  from  the  fact  that  the  outgoings 
of  a  business,  and  therefore  its  profits,  are  not  always  esti- 
mated in  the  same  way.    This  was  well  pointed  out  by  Adam 
Smith,  who  said:  "The  whole  drugs  which  the 
best  employed  apothecary  in  a  large  market- 
ProfkMsr     town  will  sell  in  a  year  may  not  perhaps  cost 
Marilimll'a   '"™  above  thirty  or  forty  pounds.     Tho  he 
^»niisu  ■   ,i,ould   sell  them,  therefore,  for  three  or  four 
View         hundred,  or  a  thousand  per  cent  profit,  this 
may  frequently  be  no  more  than  the  reason- 
able wages  of   his  labor  in  the  only  way  in 
which  he  can  charge  them,  upon  the  price  of  the  drugs.     The 
greater  part  of  the  apparent  profit  is  real  wa^es  disguised  in 
the  garb  of  profit.  In  a  small  seaport  town  a  little  grocer  will 
make  40  or  50  per  cent  upon  a  stock  of  a  single  100  pounds, 
while  a  considerable  wholesale  merchant  in  the  same  place 
would  scarce  make   8   or   10    per  cent  upon  a  stock  of 

lO^OO."    .    .    . 

There  are  even  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  rate  of  profit, 
rightly  estimated,  on  large  capitals  tends  to  be  higher  than  on 
small.  For  of  two  businesses  competine  in  the  same  trade, 
that  with  the  larger  capital  can  nearly  always  buy  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  can  avail  itself  of  many  economies  in  the 
specialisation  of  skill  and  machinery  and  in  other  ways,  which 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  smaller  business;  while  at  most 
the  only  important  advantage  which  the  latter  is  likely  to  have 
consists  of  Its  greater  facilities  for  getting  near  its  customers 
and  consulting  their  individual  wants.  .  .  . 

There  are  some  trades  which  require  a  very  high  order  of 
ability,  but  in  which  it  is  nearly  as  easy  to  manage  a  very 
large  business  as  one  of  modemte  sixe.  In  rolling-mills,  for 
instance,  there  is  little  detail  which  cannot  be  reduced  to 
routine,  and  a  capital  of  ;£i,ooo,ooo  invested  in  them  can  be 
controlled  by  one  able  man.  A  rate  of  profits  of  ao  per  cent, 
which  is  not  a  very  high  average  rate  tor  some  parts  of  the 
iron  trade,  would  give  the  owner  of  such  works  earnings  of 
management  amounting  to  more  than  jgiscooo  a  year. 
And  since  ironmasters  can  with  so  little  additional  effort  get 
the  earnings  a[  management  on  an  increased  capital,  wealthy 
men  reinain  in  the  trade  longer  than  in  most  others;  and  the 
competition  at  the  great  ironmasters  with  one  another  is 
said  to  have  reduced  the  average  rate  of  profits  in  the  timde 
below  the  ordinary  level. 

The  nite  of  profits  is  low  in  nearly  all  those  trade*  which 
require  very  little  ability  of  the  highest  order,  and  in  which  a 
public  or  private  firm  with  a  good  connection  and  a  large 
capital  can  hold  its  own  against  newcomers,  so  long  as  it  is 
managed  by  men  of  industrious  habits  and  sound  common 


sense  and  a  moderate  share  of  enterprise.  And  men  of  this 
land  are  seldom  wanting  either  to  a  well-established  pubUc 
company  or  to  a  private  firm  which  is  ready  to  take  the 
ablest  01  its  servants  into  partnership. 

We  may  then  conclude,  fintly,  that  the  true  rate  of  profits 
in  large  businesses  is  higher  than  at  first  sight  appears,  because 
much  that  is  commonly  counted  as  profits  in  the  small  business 
ought  to  be  classed  under  another  head.  .  .  . 

Profits  are  exceptionally  high  where  the  wages  bill  is 
▼ery  large,  relatively  to  the  capital.  .  .  . 

It  is  obvious  that  wholesale  dealers  who  buy  and  sell  large 

quantities  al  produce  in  single  transactions,  and  who  are 

able  to  turn  over  their  capital  very  rapidly, 

may  make  large  fortunes,  tho  their  average 

VsrUtiOlU  profits  on  the  turnover  are  less  than  1  per  cent; 
and,  in  the  extreme  case  of  large  stock  ex- 
change dealings,  even  when  they  are  onlv  a 
small  fraction  of  x  per  cent.  But  a  ship-builder,  who  has 
to  put  labor  and  material  into  the  ship,  and  to  provide  a  berth 
for  it,  a  long  while  before  it  is  ready  to  sail,  and  who  has  to  take 
care  tor  every  detail  connected  with  it,  must  add  a  very  high 
percentage  to  his  direct  and  indirect  outlay  in  order  to  re- 
munerate him  for  his  labor  and  the  locking  up  of  his  capital. 

Again,  in  the  textile  industries,  some  firms  buy  raw  material 
and  turn  out  finished  goods,  while  others  confiiie  themselves 
to  spinning,  to  weaving,  or  to  finishing;  and  it  is  obvious  that 
the  rate  m^profit  on  the  turnover  of  one  of  the  first  class  must 
be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  rates  of  profit  of  one  of  each  of  the 
three  other  classes.  Again,  the  retail  dealers'  profit  on  the 
turnover  is  <rften  only  5  orio  per  cent  for  commodities  which 
are  in  general  demand,  and  which  are  not  subject  to  changes  of 
fashion;  so  that,  while  the  sales  are  large,  the  necessary  stocks 
are  small,  and  the  capital  invested  in  them  can  be  turned 
over  very  rapidly,  with  very  little  trouble  and  no  risk.  But 
a  profit  on  the  turnover  of  nearly  too  per  cent  is  required  to 
remunerate  the  retailer  of  some  lands  of  fancy  goods  which 
can  be  sold  but  slowly,  of  which  varied  stocks  must  be  kept, 
which  require  a  large  space  for  their  display,  and  which  a 
change  of  fashion  may  render  unsalable  except  at  a  loss;  and 
even  this  high  rate  is  often  exceeded  in  the  case  of  fish,  fruit, 
flowen,  and  vegetables.  .  .  . 

To  pass  to  another  point,  the  number  of  those  who  succeed 
in  business  is  but  a  sinall  percentage  of  the  whole;  and  in  their 
hands  are  concentrated  the  fortunes  of  others  several  times  as 
numerous  as  themselves,  who  have  made  savings  of  their  own, 
or  who  have  inherited  the  savings  of  othera  and  lost  them  all, 
together  with  the  fruits  of  their  own  efforts,  in  unsuccessful 
business.  In  order,  therefore,  to  find  the  average  profits  of  a 
trade  we  must  not  divide  the  aggregate  profits  made  in  it  by 
the  number  of  those  who  are  reaping  them,  nor  even  by  that 
number  added  to  the  number  who  have  failed;  but  from  the 
aggregate  profits  of  the  successful  we  must  subtract  the  aggre- 
gate losses  of  those  who  have  failed,  and  perhaps  disappeared 
from  the  trade;  and  we  must  then  divide  the  remainder  by  the 
sum  of  the  numben  of  those  who  have  succeeded  and  those 
who  have  failed.  It  is  probable  that  the  true  gross  earnings 
of  management — that  is,  the  excess  of  profits  over  interest— is 
not  on  the  average  more  than  a  half,  and  in  some  risky  trade* 
not  more  than  a  tenth  part,  of  what  it  appears  to  be  to  persons 
who  form  their  estimate  of  the  profitableness  of  a  trade  by 
obeervationoalyofthoae  who  have  secured  its  prizes.  There 
are,  however,  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  risks  of  trade  are 
on  the  whole  diminishing  rather  than  increasing. 

John  Sttiart  Mill  adds  an  important  point.  He 
savs  ("Political  Economy,"  book  ii.,  chap,  xv., 
§5): 

To  popular  apprehension  it  seems  as  if  the  profits  of  busi- 
ness depended  upon  prices.     A  producer  or  dealer  seems  to 
obtain  his  profits  oy  selling  his  coounodity  for 
more  than  it  cost  him.     Profit  altogether^  5>eo- 
Labor,        pie  are  apt  to  think,  is  a  consequence  ct  pur- 
thA  SonriM    chase  and  sale.     It   is  only  (they  suppose) 
#  »•  i*      because  there  are  purchasers  fora  comniodity, 
01  rtOal     that  the  producer  ctf  it  is  able  to  make  any  profit. 
Demancf — customers — a  marlwt  for  the  com- 
modity, are  the  cause  of  the  gains  of  capitalists. 
It  is  by  the  sale  of  their  goods  that  they  replace  their  capital 
and  add  to  its  amount. 

This,  however,  is  looking  only  at  the  outside  surface  of  the 
economical  machinery  of  society.  In  no  case,  we  find,  is  the 
mere  money  which  passes  from  one  person  to  another  the  fun- 
damental matter  in  any  economical  phenomenon.  If  we  look 
more  narrowly  into  the  operations  of  the  producer,  we  shall 
perceive  that  the  money  he  obtains  for  his  commodity  is  not  the 
cause  of  his  having  a  profit,  but  only  the  mode  in  which  his 
profit  is  paid  to  him. 

The  cause  of  profit  is  that  labor  produces  more  than  is  re- 
quired for  its  support.  The  reason  why  agricultural  capital 
yields  a  profit  is  because  human  beings  can  grow  more  food 
than  is  necessary  to  feed  them  while  it  is  being  grown,  includ- 
ing the  time  occupied  in  constructing  the  tools  and  making  all 
other  needful  preparations;  from  which  it  is  a  consequence 
that,  if  a  capitalist  tmdertakes  to  feed  the  laborers  on  cancfi- 
tion  of  receiving  the  produce,  he  has  some  of  it  remaining  for 
himself  after  replacing  his  advances.  To  vary  the  form  rt  the 
theorem:  the  reason  why  capital  yields  a  profit  is  because 
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food,  dothiog,  material!,  and  t<;oli  last  longer  than  the  time 
whii^  was  raqoired  to  produce  them;  lo  that  if  a  capitalist 
supplies  a  party  of  laboren  with  these  thinss,  on  condition  of 
receiving  all  they  produce,  they  will,  in  addition  to  reprodu- 
cing their  own  necessaries  and  mstniments,  have  a  portion  of 
their  time  remaininji,  to  work  for  the  capitalist.  We  thus  see 
that  profit  arises,  not  from  the  incident  of  exchange,  but  from 
the  productive  power  of  labor;  and  the  general  piisfit  of  the 
country  is  always  what  the  productive  power  of  labor  makes 
it,  whether  any  exchange  takes  place  or  not.  It  there  were 
no  division  of  employments,  there  would  be  no  buying  or 
■elling,  but  there  would  still  be  profit.  If  the  laborers  ol  the 
country  collectively  produce  ao  per  cent  more  than  their 
wages,  profits  will  he  ao  per  cent,  whatever  prices  may  ormay 
not  be.  The  accidents  of  price  may  for  a  time  make  one  set 
of  produoeni  get  more  than  ao  per  cent,  and  another  leas;  the 
one  commodity  being  rated  above  its  natural  value  in  relation 
to  other  commodities,  and  the  other  below,  untD  prices  have 
again  adjusted  themselves;  but  there  will  always  be  just  ao 
per  cent  divided  among  them  all. 

All  economists,  however,  do  not  agree  with 
Mill  that  the  cause  of  profit  is  that  labor  produces 
more  than  is  required  tor  its  support.  They  deny 
the  fact.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  e.g.,  argues  that 
capital  is  as  necessary  to  labor  as  labor  to  capital. 
He  says  ("The  Industrial  Progress  of  the  Nation," 
P-  147): 

Many  an  honest  workman  now  sincerely  contests  the 
equity  of  distribution  by  way  of  capitalists.     What  is  the 
true  answer?     There  is  and  there  can  be  but 
one  reply  to  this  question.     Labor  does  not 
Put  Plsrad  produce  the  entire  product;  it  only  shares  in 
v_  n._i2_i    the  work  as  it  shares  in  the  product.     Without 
Dy  Mpltal    capital  Ubor  alone  would  be  almost  incapable 
of  sustaining  those  who  constitute  the  mere 
working  claaes  in  the  narrowest  sense.     Cap- 
ital is  a  foree,  and  capitalists  are  those  who  direct  this  force. 
By  the  direction  which  the  owners  or  the  administraton  of 
capital  give  to  this  force,  which  requires  mental  work  of  the 
most  uncommon  land,  the  joint  product  of  labor  and  capital 
is  so  much  increased  that  even  tho  the  capitalist  secures  to  his 
own  use  a  large  part  of  the  joint  product,  what  is  left  to  the 
worldngman  is  more  in  quantity  and  in  value  than  be  could 
otherwise  have  attained  by  his  own  unaided  efforts. 

Mr.  Atkinson  says  elsewhere  ("  The  Distribution  of  Profits," 
p.  38):  "The  late  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  may  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  a  communist  in  a  true  sense.  He  was  the  greatest 
communist  ai  hia  age.  He  consolidated  and  perfected  the 
railroad  service  in  such  a  way  that  a  year's  supply  of  meat  and 
bread  can  be  moved  x,ooa  miles  frxxn  the  Western  prairies 
to  the  Eastern  workshop  at  the  measure  of  cost  of  a  single 
day's  wages  of  a  mechanic  or  artisan  in  Massachusetts." 

Says  Mr.  George  Gunton  ("Wealth  and  Prog- 
ress,   chap,  i.) : 

The  idea  most  prevalent,  indeed,  well-nigh  imivertal,  among 
working  men  regarding  the  production  of  wealth,  to  use  the 
official  language  of  the  largest  labor  organization  in  the  world  > 
is:  "(i)  "That  labor  creates  all  wealth,  (a)  That  all  wealth 
belongs  to  those  who  create  it."  From  this  it  manifestly  fol- 
lows tnat  all  wealth  rightfully  belongs  to  the  laborer.  Hence, 
all  who  obtain  wealth  without  his  consent  do  ao  by  cheating 
him  out  of  the  product  of  hia  labor,  and  are  "thieves  and 
robbers." 

This  is  not  merely  the  official  dogma  of  a  single  society,  but 
it  constitutes  the  basis  of  nearty  every  proposition  and  the 
essence  of  nearly  all  economic  literature  put  forth  in  the  name 
of  industrial  and  social  reform.  With  financial  reformen  the 
robbery  is  labeled  "interest  and  usury";  with  land  reformen 
it  is  "rent,"  and  with  the  Socialists,  in  the  language  of  their 
own  economist,  Kart  Marx,  it  is  "surplus  value,'  which  ii 
more  sweeping  than  any  of  the  others,  and  includes  all  rents, 
profits,  and  interest. 

If  this  formula  is  correct,  and  all  profits,  interest,  rents,  etc., 
are  '^exploitation  " — mere  plunder  of  the  laborer — clearly  the 
working  men  would  be  justified  in  using  any  means  within 
their  power  to  take  possession  of  all  the  wealth  in  the  com- 
munity, as  many  of  their  leaden  are  expecting  them  some  day 
to  do. 

But  is  it  correct?  If  the  firet  proposition  is  true,  the  bal- 
ance of  the  formula  is  indisputable;  but  if  it  is  not  true,  then 
the  whole  fabric  falls,  and  all  elTorts  at  social  reformation 
based  upon  it  must  surely  fail  to  produce  the  desired  and  ex- 
pected result. 

A  very  little  reflection  will  suffice  to  show  that  this  proposi- 
tion, while  seemingly  true,  is  essentially  false.  .  .  .  "Thera 
are  clearly  two  sets  01  forces  or  two  kinds  of  motor  power  that 
can  be  employed  in  producing  wealth.  One  is  labor  power 
engendered  and  pul  forth  by  human  beings;  the  other  is 
natural  power  engendered  and  put  forth  by  material  objects, 

>  "  Polity  of  the  Labor  Movement,"  vol.  i.,  p.  4,  published 
by  the  Knights  of  Labor,  1885. 


■scapital  (machinery,  etc.).  The  former  is  slow,  clumsy,  and 
indSectnal,  and  capable  of  very  little  increase,  while  the  btter 
is  rapid,  exact,  and  powerful,  and  is  capable  of  indefinite  in- 


Accordingly,  in  proportion  as  wealth  is  produced  by  human 
labor  it  is  scant  and  dear,  and  the  masses  are  poor  and  bar- 
barous; and  according  as  it  is  produced  by  natuial  forces 
(steam,  etc.)  it  is  abundant  and  cheap,  and  the  masses  are 
materially  prosperous  and  socially  civilized.  Thus,  e.  g.,  in 
India,  where  wealth  is  produced  mainly  by  human  labor,  the 
annual  earnings  are  about  £2  (t  10)*  per  capita  of  the  popula- 
tion, aa  against  ;£i3  (Si6s)  per  capita  in  this  country,  where 
human  labor  supplies  the  smallest  per  cent  of  the  productive 
power  of  any  country  in  the  wond.i  The  same  is  true  of 
other  cotmtnes. 

Hence  we  find  that  in  England  over  78  per  cent  of  the  pro- 
ductive power  is  furnished  by  steam,  as  against  10  per  cent  in 
Rtwria.  In  Spain,  24;  Italy,  34:  and  Portugal,  4a  per  cent  of 
the  productive  power  is  furmsned  by  human  labor,  as  against 
4  per  cent  in  England  and  America.  .  .  . 

It  is,  theietoie,  dearthat  human  labor  does  not,  except  un- 
derthe  most  primitive  state  of  savagery, "  create  all  wealth," 
and  that  the  social  condition  of  the  laborer  is  not  necessarily 
the  laest  when  he  gets  the  whole  product;  but,  on  the  contnry, 
wealth  is  produrad  by  the  combined  effort  of  labor  and  capitu, 
and  that,  according  as  the  proportion  of  the  total  wealth  pro- 
duced by  human  labor  diminishes,  the  actual  amount  the 
laborer  receives  increases. 

Most  Fabian  Socialists  do  not  hold  that  labor 

produces  all  wealth.     They  argue  that  wealth 

comes  from  land,  labor,  and  capital. 

g^jjj^    They     agree,     however,     with     the 

^SVi  Marxian  Socialists  that  labor  should 
get  all  the  wealth,  because  they  be- 
fieve  that  all  men  should  labor,  and 
that  it  is  neither  wise  nor  just  that  one  class  in 
the  commtmity  should  own  the  land  and  capital 
and  be  paid  for  their  use,  and  another  class  fur- 
nish the  labor  and  be  paid  for  their  work.  They 
would  have  the  same  men  and  women  (the  whole 
community)  own  the  capital  and  land  and  furnish 
the  labor,  and  so  receive  the  whole  product.  The 
Socialist's  and  the  workingman's  quarrel  is  not 
with  capital,  but  with  the  capitalist:  that  is,  with 
the  wage  system  where  one  class  does  the  work 
and  another  class  furnishes  the  capital. 

Already  the  share  that  goes  to  capital  as  a 
whole  is  falling,  even  tho,  by  concentration,  a 
few  capitalists  are  gaining  enormous  wealth.  The 
profits  on  capital  may  fall  so  low  as  to  fail  to  in- 
duce men  to  furnish  capital  or  allow  them  to  live 
on  the  returns  to  capital;  then  a  cooperative 
system  will  become  necessary,  or  the  whole  com- 
munity be  compelled  to  work  and  be  paid  by  a 
few  successful  capitalists  who  will  get  enormous 
returns,  at  very  low  rates,  from  still  more  enor- 
mous investments. 

That  the  rate  of  profits  is  falling  is  not  denied. 
Says  Professor  Marshall  ("Economics  of  Indus- 
try," book  ii.,  chap,  xii.,  §§  7-8) : 

The  total  amount  of  the  earnings  of  management  got  by 
business  men  in  a  country  may  be  found  by  subtracting 
interest  on  the  whole  amount  of  their  own 
capital   from  their  total   net   incomes  after 
Battf         allowing  for  all  expenses  and  losses;  and.  even 
.f  Py|kA«     after  allowance  has  been  made  for  insurance 
^  111  against  personal  risks,  this  amount  certainly 

<alU&(  gives  a  very  high  rate  of  wage  for  the  sldU 
and  ability  of  business  men.  But  this  rate  is 
not  so  high  as  at  first  sight  appears;  for  great 
deductions  must  be  made  on  account  of  those  who  have  lost 
their  capita]  in  trade.  The  earnings  of  the  labor  that  these 
men  have  wasted,  together  with  all  the  capital  that  they  ha  ve 
lost,  must  be  deducted  from  the  earnings  of  management  got 
by  successful  men  before  the  average  earnings  of  management 
can  be  found.  Those  who  fail  are  quickly  lost  from  sight  and 
memory:  but  their  number  is  very  great.  It  is  said  that  in 
America  three  fourths  of  those  who  engage  in  tmde  became 
insolvent  in  the  course  of  the  first  five  years  (Bowen,  "Amer- 
ican Political  Economy,"  chap.  x.). 

I  8.  The  supply  of  skilled  labor  is  increasing  faster  than 
that  of  unskilled  labor,  and  the  supply  of  business  power  is 

« See  Mulhall's  "  Proness  of  the  Worid,"  p,  4a. 
a  lUd.,  "  History  of  Prices,"  p.  53- 
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iocieasins  faster  than  that  of  the  lower  Idnda  of  skilled  labor. 
Thus  the  competition  of  business  ^ower  for  the  aid  of  the 
lower  orden  ot  labor  in  production  u  increasing.  And.  as  a 
consequence,  the  earnings  of  manasement  that  can  be  got  by 
doing  work  of  a  given  order  of  difficulty^ — the  task-earnings 
of  management — are  diminishing.  The  continual  increase  in 
the  complexity  of  business,  and  the  continual  increase  in  the 
amount  of  capital  that  can  be  employed  in  business  under  a 
single  management,  are  indeed  ^ving  to  bujsiness  ability  of 
the  highest  order  the  opportunities  of  obtaining  greater  earn- 
ings <n  management  than  were  ever  heard  of  ui  earlier  gen- 
erations.  But  the  total  amount  of  the  earnings  of  mana^ge- 
ment  is  not  so  high  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital 
employed  as  it  used  to  be.  And  the  ratio  which  the  earnings 
of  management  of  a  business  bear  on  the  average  to  tlie  capi- 
tal employed  goes  on  diminishing:  and  will  prorably  continue 
to  diminish.  For  the  growth  of  education  wiU  increase 
rapidly  the  supply  of  business  power  that  is  competing  for  the 
aid  of  hired  labor  in  production:  and  this  competition  will  pre- 
vent the  earnings  of  management  from  growing  as  fast  as 
capital  is  likely  to  grow. 

Since  the  normal  rate  of  interest  is  likdy  to  fall,  and  the 
ratio  which  normal  earnings  of  management  bear  to  capital 
is  likely  to  fall,  and  since  profits  are  composed  of  interest  and 
earnings  of  management,  therefore  the  nonnal  rate  of  profits 
is  likely  to  fall.  It  will  not  fall  impidly  for  a  time,  and  then 
remain  stationary  at  a  minimum.  But  subject  to  some  oscil- 
lations its  fall  will  probably  be  continuous,  tho  increasingly 
slow,  so  long  as  the  world  is  inhabited  by  men  of  the  same 
nature  with  ourselves. 

So  argues  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson.  He  says 
("The  Industrial  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  p.  305) : 

Under  existing  institutions  and  laws  the  working  classes, 
in  the  sense  in  wnich  they  use  that  word,  have  been  securing 
to  their  own  use  and  enjoyment  an  increasing  share  of  an  in- 
creasing product,  id.  Thericberclaasescontrollingand using 
capital  are  securing  to  their  use,  control,  and  enjoyment  a 
decreasing  share  of  the  same  increasing  product. 

For  Mr.  Atkinson's  proof  of  this,  as  also  for 
contrary  views,  see  articles  Wealth  and  Wages. 

PROFITS  (ITET):  For  a  discussion  of  the 
principles  involved,  see  Profit.  We  are  con- 
cerned here  simply  with  the  facts.  Statistics 
as  to  net  profits,  and  conclusions  deduced  from 
them ,  must  be  suspiciously  viewed.  The  ' '  Twen- 
tv-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor"  reports  on  the  net 
profits  of  sixty-four  manufacturing  industries  in 
that  state,  but  even  this  report  has  been  most 
severely  criticized.  We  give  its  conclusions,  and 
some  of  the  criticisms  upon  it.  Says  the  report 
(pp.  623-630): 

We  first  bring  forward  the  following  general  caution: 
No  one  should  make  use  of  these  tables  without  careful 
consideration  of  the  analyses  for  each  industry  which  follow 
the  tables.  These  analyses  are  intended  to  supplement  the 
tabular  presentations,  as  deductions  drawn  from  the  figures 
alone,  without  due  regard  to  the  analyses,  would,  in  many 
cases,  be  misleading. 

In  the  returns  as  to  net  profits  10,013  establishments  are 
represented,  representing   vs.^S  per  cent  of  -the  gnind  ag- 
gregate of  capital  invested  in  all  establish- 
ments in  all  industries,  and  in  them  was  pro- 
Capital       duced  nearly  70  per  cent  of  the  entire  product 
«__.,<..;■      turned  out  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
iSTeswu     ;^  industries  in  the  commonwealth.     Of  the 
10,013    establishments,  9.351,  or  93.39    per 
cent,  made  a  profit,  while  763,  or  7. 61  percent, 
did  not  make  a  profit.     The  establishments  making  a  profit 
had  81.13  per  cent  of  the  capital  invested,  and  made  88.77 
per  cent  a  the  goods  manufactured.    The  establishments 
not  making  a  profit  had  i8.;8percentof  the  capital  invested, 
and  made  11.33  per  cent  of  the  goods  manufactured.     The 
result  for  all  industries  was  a  net  profit  amounting  to  3.90 
percent  of  the  selling  price,  and  equivalent  to  4.83  per  cent  on 
the  capital  invested. 

Out  of  the  ^rand  total  of  8500,594,377  of  capital  invested 
in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  in  the  common- 
wealth, land,  buildings,  and  fixtures  are  valued  at  (ii8,886,- 
643,  or  13.74  per  cent  of  the  total;  machinery,  implements, 
and  tools  at  tt  15,154,330,  or  33.03  percent;  cash  at  •173,440,- 
947,  or  34.6s  per  cent;  and  credit  at  t93,oia,4S7,  or  18,58  per 
cent.  For  every  $  100  invested  the  proportions  of  the  details 
are  as  follows:  Land,  buildings,  and  fixtures,  ti4;  machinery, 
implements,  and  tools,  $33;  cash,  tjs;  credit  capital,  ti8. 
The  total  ^ilant  values  represent  $47.  and  the  total  casb  and 
credit  capital,  853. 


As  to  cost  of  production,  each  tioo  of  total  cost  includes 
the  following  elements:  Stock  (including  raw  or  manufac- 
tured   materials),    867.67;    salaries,    ti.98: 
wages,  835.66;  rent,  8s  cents;  taxes,  64  cents; 
Ooit  of       insurance,  38  cents:  freight,  81.46;  new  equip- 
B_.j_.u.„   ments,  18  cents;  repairs,  93  cents;  other  ex- 
XToaaoaon  peases,  15  cents;  theseitems  aggregating  8ioe. 
or  too  per  cent,  if  the  items  are  considered  as 
percentages  instead  of  dollars  and  cents.     By 
total  cost  is  meant  the  cost  to  the  manufacturer  of  the  com- 
pleted product,  ready  for  sale,  but  excluding  profit. 

As  to  selling  price,  each  8100  of  selling  price  includes  the 
following  elements:  Stock,  or  materials,  858.91;  salariea, 
81.73;  wages,  811.34;  rent,  73  cents;  taxes,  56  cents;  insurance, 
33  cents;  treight,  81.37;  new  equipment,  34  cents;  repairs,  81 
cents;  expenses  not  previously  enumented,  13  cents.  In 
each  8100  there  is  an  excess  of  ■filing  price  above  the  cost  of 
production  amounting  to  811.95.  This  811.95  is  the  manu- 
facturer's gross  profit,  and  is  equivalent  to  16.01  per  cent  on 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  m,  and  needed  to  carry  on,  his 
business.  These  items,  as  enumerated,  including  gross  profit, 
aggregate  $100,  or  100  per  cent,  if  the  items  are  considered  as 
percenta^  of  selling  price  instead  of  dollars  and  centa.  By 
selling  pnce  is  meant  the  price  for  which  a  given  quantity  of 
manufactured  product  is  sold  by  the  manufacturer,  and  it 
includes,  as  shown  above,  cost  of  production,  and  profit,  if 
any. 

Of  the  sixty-four  industries  considered  in  the  investigation 
all  but  one,  print  works,  dye  works,  and  bleacheries,  show  aa 
excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of  production;  that  Is, 
all  but  one  made  a  gross  profit.  The  net  profit  was  determined 
by  the  following  deductions,  determined  upon  after  careful 
consideration: 

Interest  on  cash  and  credit  capital 5  per  cent 

Depreciation  in  the  value  of  machinery, 

implements,  and  tools xo  per  cent 

Allowance  for  selling  expenses,  losses, 

and  bad  debts 5  per  cent 

After  these  deductions  were  made  s8  cat  of  64  iadnstries 
exhibited  a  net  profit. 

The  excess  of  selling  price  above  the  cost  of  prodnctiaa 
amounts,  on  an  average,  to  8x1.05  in  each  8100  worth  of  man- 
ufactured product.  If  from  this  811.95  excess  are  deducted 
the  following;  81.15  for  interest,  ts.90  for  depredation  on 
machinery,  implements,  and  tools,  and  8s  for  selling  ex- 
penses, and  to  make  up  for  losses  from  bad  debts,  there  wiU 
then  remain  as  net  profit  83.90,  which  is  equivalent  to  4.83 
per  cent  on  the  amount  of  capital  invested,  or  an  awwunl  t^ 
turn  of  84.83  upcm  each  810a  of  invested  capital. 

In  private  firms,  each  of  15  7,656  employees  (indudingboth 

sexes  and  all  ages)  receives  an  average  of  8361.13  for  """iir' 

earnings  in  return  for  his  labor,  while  each 

of  11,558  partners  in  private  firins,  with  an 

Eorninn     average  investment  d  810,701,  receives  an 

__>1>_*I«».  average  net  profit  of  8517  in  letum  for  his 

ana  Frofltf  „o„y  investment  and  his  labor. 

In  corporations,  each  of  161,3x0  employees 
(including  both  sexes  and  all  ages)  receives  aa 
average  of  8333-11  for  annual  earniii^  in  return  for  his  labor, 
while  each  of  30.967  stockholders  m  cotpoiBtioos,  with  an 
avera^  investment  of  87,857,  receives  an  average  net  profit  of 
8379  in  return  for  his  money  investment,  mainly,  as  compar- 
atively few  stockholders  render  any  peisonal  service,  nmess 
paid  salaries  therefor,  to  the  corporations  in  which  tbey  an 
financially  interested. 

As  a  general  result  in  all  industries  it  appears  that:  Pint, 
in  private  films,  the  percentage  of  the  average  yearly  eaiiunas 
of  each  employee  of  the  average  net  profit  to  each  partner  is 
70.03,  or  a  little  more  than  seven  tenths;  second,  in  corpoiB- 
tions,  the  percentage  of  the  average  yearly  earnings  of  each 
employee  of  the  average  net  profit  to  each  stockholder  is  87.86, 
or  a  little  more  than  seven  eighths.  These  figures  show  the 
narrow  money  margin  between  the  earnings  of  employees  and 
the  net  profits  of  partners  and  stockholders. 

If  net  profits  are  added  to  the  wages  fund,  and  the  sum  is 
divided  equally  among  the  employees,  the  employees  of 
private  firms  would  receive,  on  the  avenge,  an  mcrease  of 
•37-f  7,  or  10.34  per  cent,  on  their  present  average  aimoal 
earnings;  the  employees  of  corpoi«tions  would  receive  aa 
advance  of  889.44,  or  16.84  per  cent,  while  the  employees  of 
all  establishments,  including  both  private  firms  and  corpon- 
tions,  would  receive  an  advance  of  857.55,  or  16.40  per  cent, 
on  the  average,  above  their  present  average  annual  earnings. 

Eliminating  71,035  partners  and  stoclchdiden,  and  assu- 
ming that  all  the  gross  profits  and  the  wages  fund  go  to  the  em- 
ployees, then  each  employee,  regardless  of  sex  or  age,  would 
receive  8541.86  for  an  aimual  income,  or  tio.4s  per  week  on 
the  avem^.  Of  the  employees  now  employed  in  manu- 
facturing industries  in  Massachusetts  38.79  per  cent  receive 
more  than  tio  per  week  under  the  present  application  of  the 
wage  system. 

U  gioss  profits  are  added  to  the  wages  fund,  and  the  sum  is 
divided  equally  among  the  employees,  the  employees  of  pri- 
vate firms  would  receive,  onanaverage,  an  increase c^8'i4.*4« 
or  34.30  per  cent,  on  their  present  armual  earnings:  the  em- 
ployees 01  corporations  would  receive  an  advance  of  8196.55, 
or  89  per  cent,  while  the  employees  of  all  establishments,  m- 
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dudins  private  finns  aad  corporations,  would  receive  an  ad- 
'vatnce  of  $190.84,  or  54.07  per  cent,  on  the  average,  above 
^beir  present  average  annual  earnings. 

In  the  case  of  private  firms,  if  net  profits  and  wages  are 
^dded  together,  and  divided  equally  between  the  employees 
^xid  partners,  the  employer  thus  sharing  alike  with  each  of 
his  employees,  the  amount  falling  to  each  would  be  $360.15; 
%Tk  the  case  of  corporations,  each  employee  and  stockholder 
-vrould  receive  $334.57,  while,  as  a  grand  aggregate  for  all 
establishments  (including  private  firms  and  corporations),  the 
ages  fund  and  net  profits  combined  would  give  $349.47  to 
Lch  employee,  partner,  or  stockholder. 
On  the  share-and-share-alike  plan  (or  an  equal  division 
azDongemployees.partners.and stockholders  of  tbenet  profits 
and  wages  fund  combined),  the  aveiage  an- 
nual earnings  per  employee  would  have  been 
Balanea       $349.47  instead  of  $35  i.oz,  or  a  decrease  of  0.44 
per  cent:  the  net  profits  per  partner  would 
nave  been  $349.47  instead  of  $341.30,  or  an 
increase  of  2.4s  per  cent;  and  the  net  profits  per  stockholder 
Tvould  have  been  $349.47  instead  of  $339.7 1,  or  an  increase  of 
a. 87  percent. 

Assuming  that  giving  the  entire  net  profits  or  the  entire 
BTOSs  profits  to  labor  would  be  more  than  just  to  labor,  and 
consequently  unfair  to  capital,  and  also  assuming  that  the 
share-and-share-alike  plan  is  just  and  fair  to  both  labor  and 
capital,  these  results  prove  that  the  average  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  employee  shown  under  the  wage  system  is  slightly 
better,  as  a  general  average,  than  it  would  have  been  if  the 
net  profits  had  been  added  to  the  wages  fund,  and  the  stun 
equally  divided  between  the  employees  and  their  employeis. 
The  average  annual  financial  returns  to  the  employee  from 
the  wage  system,  and  from  a  plan  in  which  the  net  profits  and 
the  wages  fund,  if  combined,  were  divided  equally  between 
employees  and  their  employers,  are  substantially  the  same, 
the  variation  being  but  $1.55  per  year,  that  sum  being  the 
excess  paid  by  the  wage  system  over  and  above  what  would 
have  been  derived  from  the  share-and-share-alike  plan. 

The  report  says  further,  pp.  629-630: 

The  results  of  the  investigation  seem  to  warrant  the  infer- 
ence that  material  improvement  in  the  worldngman's  ctmdi- 
tiim  is  not  to  be  expected  from  an  increase  of  his  money  wages 
gained  by  adding  thereto  a  portion  of  the  profits  now  ab- 
sorbed by  capital,  but  rather  froi^  an  increase  m  his  real  wa^, 
eained  through  materially  increased  production,  accompanied 
by  materially  reduced  prices,  with  consequent  increased  con- 
sumption; tne  rise  in  the  standard  of  living  implied  by  the 
increa.ied  consumption  being  accompanied  and  still  further 
raised  by  reduced  hours  of  labor. 

In  the  light  of  the  restilts,  too,  it  would  seem  that  theories  of 
industrial  reform  which  relate  chiefiy  to  changes  in  the  mode 
of  distribution  of  the  existing  results  of  production  should 
^ve  place  in  importance  to  plans  involvmg  an  increase  in 
production  itself,  whereby  both  labor  and  capital  may  have 
more,  without  diminishing  the  amount  which  either  now  re- 
ceives. 

So  far  as  cooperation,  profit-sharing,  or  any  other  scheme 
of  industrial  reform  involves  an  increase  of  production,  so  far 
it  moves  in  the  right  direction.     But  the  suc- 
cess of  any  such  scheme  would  seem  to  rest 
Coneliuioill  largely  upon  its  power  to  augment  production 
in  the  aggregate,  by  stimulating,  endeavor, 
diminishing  waste,  promoting  harmony,  sim- 
plifying management,  or  otherwise,  rather  than  in  the  chances 
<t  might  introduce  in  the  mode  of  division  of  the  fruits  of  pro- 
duction. 

The  general  results  of  the  investigation  indicate  average 
conditions — but  no  one  sees  such  conditions.  We  see  the 
exceptionally  prosperous  establishment,  or  the  very  rich  man- 
ufacturer, and  are  apt  to  consider  that  all  manufacturing  is 
equally  prosperous,  and  all  manufacturers  equally  rich.  The 
bankruptcy  court  shows  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  but  its 
records  do  not  appeal  to  the  eye  or  the  imagination  as  does  a 
large  factory  or  an  imposing  mansion. 

The  results,  on  the  percentage  basis,  for  net  profits  show 
that  in  few  industries,  if  any,  can  the  profits  be  called  exorbi- 
tant, all  thin^  considered,  for  we  find  the  largest  percentages 
of  net  profit  in  the  small  industries,  while  large  industrite  in- 
volve small  profits,  and,  sometimes,  large  losses.  As  to  the 
general  result  for  all  industries,  no  one,  we  think,will  maintain 
that  the  percentage  of  net  profit  is  excessive.  While  it  is  true 
that  this  conclusion  is  based  upon  an  average,  and  may  not 
show  the  condition  in  any  one  industry,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  any  of  the  proposed  changes  so  frequently  urged  for  the 
improvement  of  our  industrial  system  must  be  measured  by  its 
effect  upon  average  conditions,  and  that  such  changes  may  be 
fairiy  tested  by  comparing  the  new  averages  resulting  from 
them  with  those  based  upon  conditions  now  prevailing. 

Where  are  we,  then,  to  look  for  the  margin  between  cost  of 
production  and  the  price  to  the  consumer?  If  neither  the 
workingman  nor  his  employer  is  profiting  unduly  by  the  pres- 
ent system,  may  it  not  be^ssible  that  the  middleman,  or  the 
distnbutor  of  wealth  in  its  various  forms,  may  be  securing 
more  than  his  rightful  share,  and  is  thus  bearing  down  upon 
the  two  extremes  between  which  he  is  placed  ?  Are  not  the 
creators  and  the  consumer*  of  wealth  suffering  in  common 


from  the  exactions  of  the  distributors  of  wealth  t  This  ques- 
tion cannot  be  answered  from  data  now  at  hand,  but  it  is 
evident  that  the  mechanism  of  distribution,  as  well  as  the 
mechanism  of  production,  must  be  brought  to  the  statistical 
basis  before  the  final  solution  of  the  question  of  profits  will  be 
secured. 

This  report,  however,  seems  open  to  the  sever- 
est criticism.  Says  the  Christian  Union  for  Oct. 
3.  1891: 

The  Massachusetts  returns  were  utteriy  untrustworthy. 
One  large  industry  reported  a  net  loss  amounting  to  38  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods  sold.  Yet  the  returns  of  the 
manufacturers  are  much  less  misleading  than  the  deductions 
of  the  commissioner  who  has  edited  them.  The  manufac- 
turers in  estimating  their  profits  naturally  deducted  whatever 
they  paid  as  rent^  and  this  amounted  to  4  per  cent  upon  the 
capital  invested  in  lands  and  buildings.  The  commissioner 
obligingly  supplements  this  deduction  by  a  further  one  of  s 
per  cent  for  interest"  upon  the  cash  and  credit  capital  in- 
vested. The  manufacturers  in  estimating  their  profits  have 
naturally  deducted  3  per  cent  upon  the  value  of  the  goods  sold 
for  "salaries  and  freight."  The  commissioner  obligingly 
makes  the  further  deduction  of  5  per  cent  for  "selling  ex- 
penses and  loss  through  bad  debts.  '  The  manufactuieis  in 
estimating  their  profits  had  naturally  deducted  for  "new 
equipments  and  repairs  "  an  amount  equal  to  6  per  cent  upon 
the  capital  invested  in  machinery  and  tools.  The  commis- 
sioner obligingly  makes  a  further  deduction  for  "deprecia- 
tion" of  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  cent  upon  the  capital  in- 
vested in  machinery  and  tools.  By  this  means  the  profits 
are  whittled  down  from  16  per  cent,  as  reported  by  the  man- 
ufacturers, to  4^  per  cent,  as  returned  by  the  commissioner. 
That  this  report  should  have  been  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Statistics  of  Labor  shows  the  direction  which  has  been 
given  to  the  work  of  this  department.  The  figures  leave  no 
one  wiser  than  before  and  could  have  been  published  only 
from  a  desire  to  help  manufacturers  by  representing  that,  after 
all,  their  business  is  in  a  bad  way,  and  that  higher  wages, 
shorter  hours,  and  lower  tariff  are  not  to  be  thought  of.  The 
department  might  better  be  called  the  "Bureau  of  the  Sta- 
tistics of  Capital." 

Mr.  Frederick  B.  Hawley  ("American  Statis- 
tical Association  Publications,"  1893,  vol.  iii., 
p.  38)  also  severely  criticizes  the  Massachusetts 
report.  He  finds  many  suspicious  points  in  the 
report,  all  pointing  one  way.  The  great  cotton- 
goods  industry  is  reported  as  selling  at  a  net  loss 
of  10.91  per  cent  of  the  selling  price.  Says  Mr. 
Hawley: 

The  cotton-goods  industry,  like  others,  has  its  ups  and 
downs,  but  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  had  as  bad  a  year  as  this. 
But  if  the  figures  are  correct,  then  it  follows  that  the  choice  of 
that  year  for  gathering  of  the  original  data  was  an  unfor- 
tunate one. 

Yet  it  employed  27.33  per  cent  of  the  capital 
and  11-55  P^''  cent  of  the  whole  output  of  the 
10,013  estaDlishments  reported,  and  vitiates  the 
final  conclusion,  Mr.  Hawley  calculates,  by  no 
less  than  64.61. 

On  the  other  hand  a  business  man  writes  to  the 
Statistical  Association  that,  adding  together  the 
total  dividends  of  all  the  larger  manufacturing 
and  other  companies  in  Massachusetts  which  have 
not  changed  their  capital  from  1882  to  1892,  he 
gets  $24,420,913,  and  he  also  says  that  Jan.  i, 
1892,  their  stocks  could  be  bought  for  $11,005,913 
less  than  Jan.  i,  i88a,  and  that,  deducting  this 
from  the  dividends,  we  have  $13,415,446  as  the 
net  dividends,  which  would  make  only  2.68  per 
cent  a  year. 

Such  contradictory  statements  as  these  show 
the  difficulty,  if  not  the  impossibility,  of  making 
any  correct  general  statements  as  to  net  profits. 
It  depends  very  largely  upon  what  is  included 
under  profits.  .  (See  Profit.)  This  is  true  of  all 
industries.  It  is  particularly  true  of  mercantile 
establishments.  Some  great  stores  are  said,  on 
good  authority,  to  make  25  per  cent  profit  on  their 
capital;  many  make  little  or  none,  and  vast 
numbers  go  into  bankruptcy.  Of  the  railroads  it 
is  almost  as  difficult  to  speaJc,  because  of  the  dif- 
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ferences  of  bookkeeping.  Many  railroads  de- 
clare small  and  often  no  dividends.  The  infer- 
ence would  seem  to  be  that  they  are  making  low 
net  profits  or  none  at  all.  This,  however,  by  no 
means  necessarily  follows.  It  is  true,  undoubt- 
edly, of  some  roads,  but  of  niany  roads  it  is  simply 
a  matter  of  bookkeeping.  Watered  stock  ac- 
counts for  a  part  of  it.  Railroads  with  watered 
stock  try  to  pay  dividends  on  capital  never  paid 
in.  (See  Stock-Watbkino.)  Duplication  in  ac- 
counts explains  much.  Railroads  absorb  small 
roads,  and  in  their  accounts  the  capitalization 
and  bonds  of  the  smaller  roads  appear  both  sep- 
arately and  added  to  the  capital  ot  the  main  road. 
Salaries  and  jobs  granted  to  the  officers  of  the 
road  account  for  much.  Sums  put  down  as  ex- 
penses of  maintenance  really  often  mean  im- 
mense profits  for  some  favored  few.  Hence, 
roads  nominally  making  nothing  often  immensely 
enrich  some  of  their  owners.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, the  legitimate  net  profits  of  many  forms  of 
investment  are  not  large.  Most  of  the  large  for- 
tunes made  in  industrial  investments  are  made 
in  more  or  less  illegitimate  gambling  in  stocks, 
the  bulling  and  bearing  of  railroads,  or  in  monopo- 
lies, natural  or  the  creatures  of  the  law.  (For  a 
discussion  of  this,  see  Wealth.) 

It  follows  from  this  view  that,  if  social  re- 
formers would  increase  wages,  and  lower  profits, 
thus  equalizing  distribution,  what  they  must 
strive  for  is  not  so  much  the  increase  of  wages  in 
legitimate  industry,  as  for  a  change  in  laws  and 
customs  allowing  of  the  immense  profits  made  to- 
day by  speculation  in  natural  or  artificial  monop>- 
olies.  Most  reformers  believe,  to-day,  that  a 
more  equitable  distribution  must  come  from 
change  of  system  rather  than  from  mere  gener- 
osity on  the  part  of  employers.  That  in  some 
way  immense  net  profits  are  made  to-day,  the 
facts  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  America,  abundantly  prove  (see 
Wbalth). 

PROFIT-SHARHfG:  This  system  of  industrial 
remuneration  has  been  defined  as  "the  division 
of  realized  profits  between  the  capitalist,  the  em- 
ployer, and  the  employee,  in  addition  to  regular 
interest,  salary,  ana  wages  " ;  and  it  is  claimed  by 
its  advocates  to  be  "the  most  equitable  and  gen- 
erally satisfactory  method  of  remunerating  the 
three  industrial  agents."' 

It  has  also  been  defined  by  the  International 
Congress,  held  in  connection  with  the  Paris 
Exposition  in  the  summer  of  1889,  as  "a  volun- 
tary agreement  imder  which  the  employee  receives 
a  share,  fixt  beforehand,  in  the  profits  of  the 
business." 

Participation  of  the  worknten  in  the  profits  of 
business  undertakings  is,  historically,  a  method 
first  prominently  associated  with  the  name  of 
the  Parisian  house-painter  and  decorator,  Edme 
Jean  Leclaire  (9.  v.) .    As  a  youth  he  became  an  ap- 

grentice  to  a  house-painter  in  Paris,  and  showed 
imself  remarkably  diligent  in  his  work.  He  set 
up  for  himself  in  1837,  and  his  first  great  stroke  of 
business  was  a  contract  for  painting  seven  bouses 
in  1839,  by  which  he  cleared  6,000  mmcs;  he  paid 
his  men  $  fr.  per  day  on  this  job,  instead  of  the 
usual  4  fr.  In  1838  he  established  a  mutual  aid 
society  for  them,  which  he  found  "a  powerful 
means  of  moralization."  But  he  desired,  fur- 
thermore, to  provide  for  his  men  in  their  old 

'"Profit-Sharing  Between  Employer  and  Employee,"  by 
N.  P.  Gilman,  p.  4i>. 


age,  and  in  case  of  a  change  in  the  ownership  ot 
the  business.  A  friend,  M.  Fr^er,  told  him 
that  he  saw  no  solution  to  the  problem  except  in 
the  participation  of  the  workmen  in  the  profits  of 
the  master.  "This  was  in  1835,"  writes  L«claire. 
"My  head  was  too  thoroughly  crammed  with  all 
the  ideas  of  the  economists  and  reformers  of  the 
time  to  relish  this  proposition.  It  appeared  to 
me  entirely  impracticable.  I  rejected  it  em- 
phatically. But  all  at  once,  five  years  later,  he 
perceived  that  he  might  have  made  a  great  mis- 
take in  his  reasoning.  He  could  not  a&ord  to  take 
out  from  his  average  profits  a  sum  sufficient  to 
help  his  workmen  much.  But  would  not  an 
industrial  partnership  "create,  by  the  common 
effort,  in  view  of  the  division  of  profit,  and  with 
the  energy  so  called  forth,"  a  further  return 
beyond  the  average,  which  would  not  only  pay 
the  workman  a  bonus,  but  might  even  increase 
the  profits  of  the  employer  ?  Are  there  not,  in  the 
common  workman,  moral  qualities  to  which  the 
simple  wages  system  makes  slight  appeal,  because 
it  leaves  the  inspiring  word  "profit"  out  of  the 
workman's  vocabulary,  with  all  its  implications 
of  ambition,  zeal,  and  persistence?  Would  not 
the  prospect  of  a  share  m  the  profits  of  business 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  establishment  by 
increasing  the  quantity  of  the  product,  by  im- 
proving its  quality,  by  promoting  care  of  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  and  economy  of  materials, 
and  by  diminishing  labor  difficulties  and  the  cost 
of  superintendence?  Leclaire  tried  the  experi- 
ment cautiou.<;ly,  beginning  in  184a,  after  due 
preparation;  and  he  soon  found  that  all  these 
questions  were  answered  by  experience  with  a 
decided  afi&rmative. 

His  workmen,  despite  his  many_  efforts  for 
their  good  and  his  careful  preparations  for  the 
new  scheme,  were  suspicious  at  first,  but  the  first 
bonus  changed  their  feelings.  On  Feb.  13,  1843, 
Leclaire  distributed  to  forty-four  workmen  12,266 
fr.  When  he  was  a  candiaate  for  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  in  1848,  he  stated  in  his  electoral  ad- 
dress that  he  had  distributed  in  six  years  iia,- 
588  fr.  The  number  of  participants  had  risen  to 
ninety-eight.  "This  is  what  we  can  do  without 
touclung  any  one's  property;  this  is  what  I  have 
practised  for  six  years ;  I  have  found  my  profit  in 
It,  and  others  also." 

In  1853  Leclaire  associated  with  himself  M. 
Alfred  Defoumaux,  the  son  of  an  overseer,  who 
had  grown  up  in  the  house,  and  the  Mutuail  Aid 
Society  was  reconstituted  for  a  second  term  of 
fifteen  years,  its  entire  resources  to  consist  of 
annual  donations  from  the  house.  In  i860  the 
time  limit  was  abolished,  and  retiring  pensions 
established.  In  1863  the  Mutual  Aid  Society 
was  incorporated  and  became  a  perpetual  sleeping 

Sartner  with  limited  liability  in  Leclaire  et  Cie. 
•f  its  accumulated  capital,  116,443  fr.,  100,- 
000  fr.  were  invested  in  the  firm  at  $  per  cent  in- 
terest. It  received  30  per  cent  of  the  net  profits, 
while  30  per  cent  went  to  the  workmen  as  a  bonus 
calculated  on  wages.  This  was  the  result  of 
twenty-one  years  trial  of  profit-sharing.  In 
1865  Leclaire  withdrew  from  active  business; 
in  1869  the  system  was  thoroughly  revised,  and  in 
1 87 1  a  resolution  was  passed  admitting  to  a  share 
in  the  profits  the  apprentices  and  auxiliary  work- 
men. Henceforth,  even  a  single  day's  work  en- 
titled a  transient  employee  to  a  share  in  the 
bonus.  Leclaire  died  at  Herblay,  near  Paris,  in 
1873,  leaving  a  fortune  of  1,300,000  fr.,  which  he 
attributed  largely  to  his  system  of  participation. 
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The  Maison  Leclaire  is  now  an  elaborate  and 
almost  ideal  industrial  partnership.  It  has  two 
managing  partners  and  one  sleeping  partner,  the 
Mutual  Aid  Society.  The  society 
Th*  w.t.««i  holds  half  of  the  capital  of  400,000  fr. 
T.mMimirm  ^^^  each  partner  a  fourth.  If,  when 
a  new  partner  is  chosen  by  the  men, 
he  has  not  this  amount  of  capital,  the 
acquisition  of  it  is  rendered  easy  for  him.  The 
reserve  fund  is  100,000  fr.  When  it  falls  below 
this  amount  a  first  levy  of  10  per  cent  is  to  be 
made  upon  the  profits  of  the  jrear  until  it  is  re- 
stored to  its  normal  size.  Capital  receives  5  per 
cent  interest,  and  each  manager  1,300  fr.  as  salary 
for  superintendence.  After  interest,  salary  for 
management,  and  any  needed  sum  for  the  reserve 
fund  have  been  taken  from  the  gross  profits  of  the 
year,  the  net  profit  is  thus  divided:  One  quarter 
part  goes  to  the  two  partners,  a  second  to  the 
society,  and  the  remaming  half  to  the  working 
force  m  proportion  to  wages  and  the  number  of 
hours'  work  done.  Between  1870  and  1886  the 
number  of  participants  varied  from  710  to  1,135, 
the  total  of  wages  paid  from  406,414  fr.  to  1,069,- 
905,  the  total  Donus  from  61,635  "*•  to  340,050, 
and  the  ratio  of  bonus  to  wages  from  1 3  to  34  per 
cent.  The  liability  of  the  workmen  is  confined 
to  their  interest  in  the  reserve  fund,  which  has 
never  yet  been  drawn  upon  to  pay  losses. 

The  noyau,  or  nucleus,  is  an  important  feature 
in  the  Maison  Leclaire.  The  conditions  of  mem- 
bership are  five  years'  service  in  the  house;  age 
between  twenty-five  and  forty;  ability  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher;  skill  in  work,  and  good  moral 
character.  The  membership  is  kept  at  nearly 
the  same  figure;  the  members  have  a  first  claim 
to  employment  in  bad  times;  it  supplies  men  for 
vacancies  in  the  clerical  force,  from  which  it 
elects  a  new  partner  on  occasion.  It  chooses 
eight  members  of  the  committee  of  conciliation, 
the  partners  being  the  other  two.  This  commit- 
tee takes  cognizance  of  any  misconduct  in  the 
force,  and  examines  candidates  for  admission. 
The  noyau  chooses  the  foreman  each  year  from 
a  Ust  submitted  by  the  managers.  Member- 
ship in  the  noyau  is  a  condition  for  admission 
to  the  Mutual  Aid  Society,  which  is  thoroughly 
organized  and  generously  administered,  giving 
aid  in  sickness,  at  death,  and  in  pensions  and  life- 
insurance  policies.     In    1887   its  property  was 

a,oS3.6>8fr- 

The  workman  in  the  Maison  Leclaire  receives 
the  highest  wages  paid  in  his  craft  in  Paris;  a 
year's  bonus  varying  from  13  to  34  per  cent;  in 
case  of  sickness  5  fr.  a  day;  in  case  of  per- 
manent disability,  a  pension  of  1,300  fr.,  and  he 
may  retire  on  such  a  pension  after  twenty  years' 
service.  His  sons  are  preferred  as  apprentices, 
and  at  his  death  1,000  fr.  of  life-insurance  are 
paid  to  his  family  and  the  funeral  expenses  de- 
frayed. The  standard  of  skill  and  character 
corresponds  to  these  exceptional  advantages. 
Peace  and  good-will  reign  in  the  establishment, 
and  its  long  career  of  more  than  sixty  years  of 
prosperity  has  made  it  the  classic  instance  of 
pront-shaxing  elaborately  developed. 

The  profit-sharing  fiims  of  France  are  now 
some  135  in  number.  Among  the  more  im- 
portant cases,  for  size  and  length  of  trial  of  the 
system,  are  the  noted  Bon  Mareh^  of  Paris,  em- 
ploying 3,000  persons,  and  doing  a  business  of 
$30,000,000  a  year;  the  immense  Chaix  print- 
ing house  of  Paris;  the  great  Godin  foundries 
at  Guise,  with  a  capital  of  6,000,000  fr.,  and 


the  Laroche-Joubert  paper  works  at  Angoul&ne, 
with  its  thousand  employees. 

The  French  Society  for  the  Practical  Study 
of  Profit-Sharing,  founded  in  i8^q,  is  a  flourish- 
ing organization.  Membership  m  the  society  is 
confined  to  business  men  practising  the  system. 

In  Germany  and  other  countries  of  the  Conti- 
nent the  heads  of  some  70  firms  would  be  eligible 
to  such  membership. 

In   the    United   States   it   is   a   conservative 
estimate  that  there  are  now  half  a  hundred  firms 
practising  profit-sharing.     No  list  of 
VattsdatktM^"'^'^  finns  has  been  published  since 
1 89 1.     The  mxmufacturing  company 
the  head  of  which  is  Mr.  N.  O.  Nelson 
{q,  v.),  of  St.  Louis,  is,  in  several  ways,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  all  American  profit-sharing  en- 
terprises. 

The  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company, 
at  Edwardsville,  111.,  is  situated  within  an  hour's 
ride  of  St.  Louis.  In  this  village,  Leclaire  {q.  v.), 
the  building  of  a  home  is  rendered  easy  by  the 
Cooperative  Building  Association  ana  special 
facilities  provided  by  the  company;  a  large  club- 
house is  managed  by  a  considerable  number  of 
men,  who  lodge  and  board  in  it  at  a  moderate 
price;  all  the  buildings  are  provided  witii  water, 
steam-heat,  electric  light,  good  drainage,  and 
nearly  every  other  convenience  of  a  city  house; 
provision  for  amusements  has  not  been  over- 
looked. 

The  first  year's  dividend,  paid  by  the  com- 
pany in  1887,  was  s  per  cent  on  wages;  the  next, 
10  per  cent;  the  third,  10  per  cent;  the  fourth, 
8  per  cent;  the  fifth,  10  per  cent;  the  sixth, 
•J  per  cent,  and  the  seventh,  4  per  cent;  mak- 
mg  54  per  cent  in  seven  years,  or,  practically, 
8  per  cent  a  year.  In  1895  the  company  suc- 
ceeded in  paying  its  full  force  full  wages  for  full 
time  ^a  nine-hour  day),  but  earned  no  bonus. 
The  dividends  for  the  first  five  years  were  paid 
in  cash,  but  employees  were  always  at  liberty 
to  take  it  in  stock,  and  about  three  fourths  did 
so.  After  having  paid  the  dividends  in  cash 
for  five  years,  the  company  took  up  the  plan  of 
paying  only  in  stock;  it  has  always  been  a  rule 
to  redeem  the  stock  at  par,  when  tt»  holder 
leaves  the  company's  emplov. 

Two  other  cases  of  profit-sharing  in  the  United 
States  deserving  particular  attention  are  the 
Bourne  Cotton-Mills  at  Fall  River,  Mass.,  and 
the  Procter  &  Gamble  Soap  Works  at  Cincinnati. 
(For  a  full  account  of  these  two  cases,  and  of 
the  Nelson  case,  see  "A  Dividend  to  Labor," 
part  iii.) 

The  cause  of  profit-sharing  is  ably  represented 
in  Great  Britam  by  the  Labor  Copartnership 
Association.  In  its  monthlv  paper.  Copartner- 
skip,  it  states  its  principles  briefly  thus,  with  an 
indication  of  the  results  (issue  for  Aug.,  1907): 
"Our  object  is  to  bring  about  an  organization  of 
industry  based  on  the  principle  of  labor  co< 
partnership ;  that  is  to  say,  a  system  in  which  all 
those  engaged  shall  share  in  the  profit,  capital, 
control,  and  responsibility.  With  this  view  we 
seek  (i)  in  the  cooperative  movement  to  aid  by 
propaganda  and  advice  all  forms  of  production 
based  on  the  above  principle.  (3)  In  other  busi- 
nesses to  induce  employers  and  employed  to 
adopt  schemes  of  profit-sharing  and  investment 
tending  in  the  same  direction.  This  system  is  no 
mere  dream.  Independent  of  the  copartnership 
steps  taken  by  ordinarv  businesses,  the  principle 
is  carried  out  by  British  productive. businesses. 
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organized  by  working  men,  which,  at  the  end  of 
1906,  numbered  120;  had  a  capital  of  ;£i,p38,98o; 
sold  in  the  year  ^£3,806, 156  worth  of  goods;  made 
a  net  profit  of  ;£i87,soi  (after  deducting  losses); 
and  paid  to  labor,  in  addition  to  provident  funds, 
a  sum  not  easily  ascertained,  but  exceeding 
;£22,3o8,  as  labor's  share  of  the  results  over  and 
above  standard  wages.  In  some,  the  part  of 
labor,  whether  in  profit  or  in  management,  is 
smaller,  and  in  some  larger,  but  in  all  there  is  co- 
partnership." 

The  number  of  cases  in  England  where  profit- 
sharing  is  at  present  in  effect  in  the  "ordinary 
businesses"  just  mentioned  is  82,  according 
to  the  latest  figures  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 
Among  these  instances  of  profit-sharing  some 
having  special  interest  are  Fox  Bros.,  woolen 
manufacturers,  Wellington,  Somerset  (now  the 
oldest  instance,  going  back  of  1866);  J.  T.  &  J. 
Taylor,  of  Batley  (fourteen  years);  Hazefi, 
Watson  &  Viney,  printers,  of  London;  Wm. 
Thomson  &  Sons,  woolens,  Huddersfield  (twenty 
years);  Clarke,  NichoUs  &  Coombs,  of  London, 
confectioners;  and  Sir  W.  G.  Armstrong,  White- 
worth  &  Co.,  the  immense  engineering  works. 
The  most  notable  development  in  a  particular 
business,  however,  is  in  the  manufacture  of  gas. 
Here  the  South  Metropolitan  Company  of 
London  has  followed  the  counsels  of  Sir  George 
Livesey,  the  managing  director,  with  the  striking 
result  shown  in  the  first  line  of  figures  of  the 
following  table,  which  also  shows  the  experience 
of  four  other  gas  companies,  influenced  by  the 


companies,  is  that  since  1898  the  former  has  had 
three  workmen  directors  on  its  board,  chosen  by 
the  workmen,  and  the  latter  also  has  had  such 
directors.  (The  Consolidated  Gas  Company  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  has  recently  put  into  effect  a 
stock-sharing  plan  like  that  of  these  English 
companies.) 

In  view  of  this  record  a  recent  utterance  of  Sir 
George  Livesey,  now  chairman  of  the  company, 
may  be  quoted.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Labor  Copartnership  Association,  held  Oct.  31, 
1906,  he  moved  this  resolution: 

"That  this  meeting,  reoogniiing  the  serious  ine<]iialities 
which  abound  in  the  existing  social  system,  affirms  its  belief 
in  the  principle  o£  oopartnenhip,  by  which  labor  and  capital 
are  united  in  a  common  endeavor  to  produce  and  distribute 
wealth  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  and  hopes  that  both 
employers  and  employed  will  give  increasing  support  to  an 
industrial  method  so  well  calculated  to  solve  some  of  our 
most  acute  social  problems." 

He  then  said  he  had  studied  the  industrial 
question  very  closely  since  1889,  and  he  did  not 
think  that  employers  and  employed  were  getting 
closer  together  imder  the  present  wage  system. 
The  remedy,  he  believed,  was  to  be  found  in  the 
union  of  capital  and  labor  in  the  same  hands.  Co- 
partnership tmited  capital  and  labor  and  also 
enabled  tne  laborer  to  become  the  owner  of 
property.  In  advocating  copartnership  as  the 
remedy,  he  was  simply  stating  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  absolute  truth.  Mere  profit-sharing 
did  not  in  his  experience  go  far  enough.  The 
distribution  of    profits  each  year  in  cash    did 
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South  Metropolitan 

Commercial 

South  Suburban , . . 

Newport 

Chester 


No.  of  years 
scheme  has 
been  in  oper- 
ation 


Since  1889 
Since  looi 
Since  1S93 
Since  1900 
Since  1901 


Capital  in 

1906.  Total 

share  and 

loan 


£ 

8,145.445 

1,478,980 

788,415 

191. ISI 

181,413 


No.  of  em- 
ployees under 
agreement 
for  profit- 
sharing  or 
oopartnenhip 


about 
5,000 
1,136 

53« 

300 

69 


Amount 
divided 

Amount 

among  em- 
ployees for 
year  ending 
June,  1906 

percent 

on 
wages 

£ 

43.961 

1,867 

fl 

401 
184 

1.41 
5 

Total  profit 
to  employees 
since  scheme 
was  adopted 


£ 

345.114 

13.446 

14,910 

1,103 

795 


Amount  of 

shares  and 

deposits  held 

by  employees 

in  the 

company. 

Market  vahw 
(about) 


£ 

309,000 

30.043 

17.000 

«.514 

98 1 


example  of  the  South  Metropolitan  Company. 
(See  the  full  account  of  this  company's  scheme  m 
"A  Dividend  to  Labor,"  pp.  317-323.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  sums  credited  to  the  em- 
ployees under  the  schemes  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1906, 
was  no  less  than  £s3,'s6.  while  the  aggregate  amount  since 
the  schemes  were  adopted  exceeds  1^396,478,  and  the  total 
amount  capitalized  equals  £368,548.  It  is  expected  that 
the  total  amount  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  7,137  em- 

gloyees  in  the  capital  of  the  companies  in  two  yeara  will 
e  not  far  short  of  j£soo,ooo.  What  this  great  sum,  owned 
by  men  most  of  whom  before  the  adoption  of  these  schemes 
probably  never  possest  a  penny  after  they  had  paid  their 
debts,  means  in  freedom  from  anxiety,  stimulus  to  careful 
habita  and  forethought,  and  all  that  goes  to  add  to  happiness 
and  strengthen  character,  it  is  difficult  to  overestimate. 
On  the  face  of  it  it  is  clear  that  not  only  are  the  individual 
workmen  the  gainers,  but,  as  is  the  case  with  all  genuine 
progressive  steps,  the  community  gains  too.  One  thing  at 
any  rate  these  schemes  show,  and  that  is  that  labor  copart- 
nership n  practicable  in  gas  companies,  and  if  these  alone 
throughout  the  country  would  take  the  matter  up,  as  five 
have  already  done,  the  improvement  in  the  lives  of  some 
tens  of  thousands  of  workmen  would  be  great  indeed. 

The  most  striking  point  about  the  scheme  of 
the  South  Metropolitan  and  the  South  Suburban 


not  encourage  thrift  because  often  those 'among 
whom  the  profits  were  divided  did  not  inake  the 
best  use  of  them.  Copartnership  meant  that  the 
workers  would  have  a  sense  of  responsibility 
because  as  shareholders  they  would  experience 
the  effects  of  bad  times  as  well  as  of  good.  When 
the  South  Metropolitan  gas  scheme  was  started 
the  share  of  profits  was  paid  in  cash,  with  the 
option  of  investment,  but  only  about  45  per 
cent  of  the  men  invested.  In  1894  it  was  de- 
cided that  half  the  amount  due  should  be  credited 
to  the  men  as  stock  in  the  company  and  the 
balance  paid  in  cash.  Now,  practically  every 
pound  allotted  is  invested,  the  men  realizing  that 
it  is  much  to  their  advantage  to  let  their  share  of 
profit  accumulate.  Of  the  £43.000  allotted  to 
the  men  last  July  none  had  been  withdrawn, 
except  that  paid  to  men  leaving  or  in  respect  of 
workmen  who  had  died.  To-day  every  man  in 
regular  employ  was  a  shareholder,  the  total 
amount  invested  being  over  ^£300, 000.  Co- 
partnership, continued  Sir  George,  increased  the 
workers*  self-respect  and  removed  the  fear  that  in 
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old  age  they  would  be  in  want.  To  show  how 
the  men  had  benefited  he  said  that  eleven  of 
them  employed  in  one  department  held  between 
them  ;C3,ooo  in  the  company,  while  one  man 
had  J^4oo.  Sir  Georee  referred  to  the  many  dif- 
ficulties that  had  to  be  contended  with  in  carry- 
ing out  the  scheme,  the  men  having  to  be 
educated  up  to  it  step  by  step,  but  he  did  not  see 
why  other  companies  should  not  put  copartner- 
ship into  operation  as  his  own  had  done. 

Profit-sharing   is   a   conservative    movement. 

It  attempts  to  recall,  as  far  as  is  possible  under 

the  changed  conditions  of  modem 

p_-        industry,  the  old  sentiment  of  part- 

tiMbilitr  '^^'sh'P  ^^1*  when  the  shoe  manu- 
"  facturer  in  his  small  shop  worked 
at  the  same  bench  with  his  few 
employees,  or  when  the  farm  was  let  on  shares, 
or  the  catch  of  the  fishing  schooner  was  ap- 
portioned among  the  crew.  We  can  no  longer 
divide  the  actual  products  of  industry  among 
the  workers.  But  we  can  modify  the  wage 
system,  and  strengthen  it  at  a  weak  point,  bv 
adding  to  fixt  wages  a  variable  bonus,  depend- 
ent on  the  workman's  zeal.  Industrial  part- 
nership, a^ain,  has  this  singular  advantage  over 
the  socialisms  of  the  day,  and  even  over  the 
more  sober  scheme  of  productive  cooperation: 
it  pays  due  respect  to  the  two  great  principles  of 
modem  society  which  must  find  a  modus  Viven- 
di— democracy  and  aristocracy.  Those  who 
would  solve  all  industrial  trouSles  by  a  resort 
to  the  easy  but  deceptive  analogy  of  democratic 
government,  and  the  erection  of  an  "industrial 
republic,"  declare  that  profit-sharing  is  not  a 
practical  reform,  that  it  is  unjust  to  the  work- 
man, since  the  bonus  is  bestowed  as  a  gift  and 
not  as  a  right,  and  that,  in  reality,  it  intensifies 
the  evils  of  the  wage  system  by  making  the 
workingman  more  dependent  on  the  employer. 
These  objections  by  Socialists  and  revolutionary 
reformers  have  the  character  usual  in  criticism 
of  moderate  and  statesmanlike  measures  by 
theorists.  The  practicability  of  the  system  has 
been  amply  proved  by  many  firms  in  long  years 
of  trial.  The  bonus  tends  steadily  to  become 
a  fixt  and  regular  addition  to  wages,  dependent 
not  on  the  mere  will  of  the  employer,  but  on  a 
written  agreement  and  the  results  of  the  year. 
In  its  developed  and  logical  form,  profit-sharing 
makes  the  transition  to  cooperative  production 
more  gradual,  easy,  and  sure  than  any  other 
method  yet  devised.  Its  advocates  do  not  find 
any  objection  to  it  in  the  fact  that  the  employer 
often  profits  by  the  system  as  well  as  the  em- 
ployee, but  this  fact  seems  sufficient  to  stamp 
the  plan  as  iniquitous  in  the  eyes  of  so-called 
reformers  who  consider  that  the  employer  should 
either  lose  or,  at  least,  not  profit  by  any  change 
in  existing  methods.  A  system  advantageous 
to  both  parties  fails  to  commend  itself  to  such 
very  partial  thinkers!  Profit-sharing,  on  the 
contrary,  starting  from  the  actual  state  of  things, 
would  modify  this  in  the  interest  of  both  parties 
and  to  the  injury  of  neither;  and  here  is  its 
recommendation  to  the  enlightened  employer 
and  the  sensible  working-man. 

It  is  not  on  the  ground  of  abstract  justice 
or  inherent  right — these  are  matters  about 
which  it  is  very  easy  to  be  mistaken — but  on 
the  ground  of  ordinary  human  nature  and 
actual  experiment,  that  the  advocate  of  profit- 
sharing  bases  his  confidence  in  its  gradual 
diffusion. 


He  can  now  appeal  to  a  lai:ge  body  of  ex- 
perience in  favor  of  his  claim  that  a  regular 
dividend  to  labor  out  of  profits  is  one  of  the 
next  steps  which  the  evolution  of  industry  is 
likely  to  follow  in  numerous  quarters.  The  chief 
reason  why  profit-sharing  has  not  made  greater 
progress  than  the  above  figures  show,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  common  opposition  of  the  trade- 
unions.  How  far  this  opposition  is  justifiable 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  general  welfare  of 
society  we  cannot  here  take  room  to  consider. 
Profit-sharing  is  a  move  by  the  employer  toward 
industrial  peace;  if  it  is  not  accepted  by  the 
workman,  the  latter  should  offer,  if  he  can,  a 
system  better  calculated  to  advance  the  interests 
of  both  parties. 

For  aetails  of  the  history  of  profit-sharing 
and  its  present  condition,  and  a  full  statement 
of  the  argument  for  it,  see  "Profit-Sharing  Be- 
tween Employer  and  Employee,"  chap.  ix.  of 
"Socialism  and  the  American  Spirit,"  and  "A 
Dividend  to  Labor"  (part  iii.  and  appendices), 
by  N.  P.  Oilman  (a  bibliography  may  be  found 
in  the  first  work,  continued  in  the  other  two 
volumes);  "Profit-Sharing  Between  Capita]  and 
Labor,"  by  Sedley  Taylor;  "Profit-Sharing  and 
the  Labor  Question,"  by  T.  W.  BushilT  (an 
employer);  "Sharing  the  Profits,"  by  Mary  W. 
Calkins;  "La  Participation  aux  Bfo^fices,"  the 
French  translation  of  Dr.  Victor  Bdhmert's 
work,  with  additions,  revised  edition;  "Guide 
Pratique  pour  1' Application  de  la  Participation 
aux  B^n^nces,"  par  A.  Trombert;  "Methods  of 
Industrial  Remuneration,"  by  D.  F.  Schloss, 
third  edition;  "History  of  Cooperation  in  the 
United  States";  the  "Bulletin  of  the  French 
Society";  Copartnership,  the  monthly  organ  of 
the  Labor  Copartnership  Association  of  London, 
and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Labor  Department 
of  the  Board  of  Trade  since  1894,  usually  sum- 
marized in  the  Labor  Gazette  of  the  department. 

N.  P.  Oilman. 

Objections  to  Propit-sharing 

1.  That  it  is  not  practical,  not  being  suited 
to  the  times.  The  distinguishing  economic  char- 
acteristic of  the  present  time  is  a  tendency  to 
combination.  Firms  that  will  not  enter  into 
combines,  or  are  not  themselves  doing  a  very  large 
business,  are  troubled  not  as  to  the  way  in  which 
to  share  their  profits,  but  as  to  their  inability  to 
make  any  profits  to  share.  In  the  best  times 
many  firms  make  no  profits.  Profit-sharing  is 
scarcely  then  applicable  except  to  great  monopo- 
lies and  the  strongest  firms.  Of  the  seven  in- 
stances in  New  England  cited  by  Professor  Bemis 
(■'Cooperation  in  New  England,"  by  Professor 
Bemis,  in  publications  of  the  American  Economic 
Association,  Nov.,  1886),  one,  a  shoe  estab- 
lishment of  Brockton,  Mass.,  was  not  a  case  of 
profit-sharing,  but  a  percentage  on  capital  paid 
m  by  workmen;  one,  the  New  Haven  Wire  Com- 
pany, merely  proposed  the  plan  to  the  employees, 
which  was  rejected;  and  only  one  of  the  entire 
seven  had  ever  paid  a  dividend.  Mr.  Paul  Monroe 
states,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Sociology  for 
May,  1896,  that  of  ^o  cases  of  profit-sharing  only 
1 2  continue.  Its  friends  claim  that  in  many  cases 
of  discontinuance  the  failure  was  due,  not  to  any- 
thing inherent  in  the  system,  but  to  intrinsic 
causes.  This  is  true  and  is  the  most  damaging 
and  conclusive  testimony  against  the  system. 
It  is  not  suited  to  the  times.     Extrinsic  causes 
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usuallj  prevent  its  successful  operation.  Its  di- 
agnosis of  present  evils  does  not  go  deep  enough. 
Employers  can  rarely  practise  it,  and  employees 
care  little  for  it. 

3.  Even  when  successful,  as  it  is  in  a  few  strong 
firms,  it  is  of  questionable  advantage  to  working 
men.  Unless  coupled  with  other  reforms,  which 
are  not  profit-sharing,  it  gives  the  worker  no 
voice  in  the  management.  It  does  not  develop 
the  responsibility  of  the  worker.  Its  advocates 
claim,  indeed,  that  while  it  does  not  do  everything 
it  is  at  least  a  practicaJ  first  step  to-day  toward 
industrial  partnership.  This,  its  critics  say,  is  not 
the  case.  In  their  view  it  is  not  a  step  toward 
industrial  democracy  or  fiatemity.  It  inten- 
sifies paternalism.  It  says,  "If  you,  the  worker, 
will  work  a  little  harder,  we,  the  management, 
will  give  3rou  a  slight  share  of  your  increased 
earnings."  Mr.  Monroe  (see  above)  sums  up  the 
case  as  to  profit-sharing  by  declaring  it  of  some 
importance  from  a  statistical  point  of  view,  but 
littte,  if  any,  from  that  of  social  progress. 

3.  Profit-sharing  is  unjust. 

Says  a  recent  writer — we  abridge  his  words: 

Then  b  only  one  p>rty  to  it.  and  that  is  the  cmplover. 
He  propcee*  it;  he  decides  when  a  surplus  ot  profits  esttts, 
and  now  much  it  is;  he  lays  down  niles  for  apportionment  and 
distribution  among  employees;  in  a  word,  he  manages  the 
bostoess  and  the  books  without  any  right  of  interference  or 
question  by  employees,  and  from  his  decision  there  is  no 
appeal.  All  these  things  give  profit-sharing  the  appearance 
01  a  i^t  bestowed,  whereas  it  is  a  payment  earned.  It  is 
not  legally  a  gift  which  must  take  effect  immediately;  it  is  a 
mere  promise  without  considemtion,  and  cannot  be  enforced. 
Wage-workers  demand  not  merely  greater  wa^es,  which  they 
have  already  obtained,  but  a  greater  proportionate  share  of 
moducts  in  accordance  with  the  new  ethics  of  soda]  justice, 
nofit-sbaring  not  only  offei*  no  balm  for  this,  the  real 
wound  of  industrial  society,  but  aggnvatcs  the  difficulty. 
Mr.  Gilman,  in  the  work  above  quoted  (pp.  ^  15-^1 6),  says 
that  employers  who  have  adopted  profit-sluinng  generally 
agree  that  the  division  of  a  bonus  among  the  working  men  tt 
good  business  policy;  ...  in  most  cases  they  claim  that 
their  own  share  is  greater  than  the  whole  profits  were  under 
the  simple  wage  system."  By  what  means  has  their  shars 
become  "greater'  ?  Through  whose  efforts  are  they  en- 
riched by  extra  profits?  Says  Mr.  Gilman:  "Out  of  this  extra 
profit  comes  the  share  of  men  whose  diligence  and  care  have 
created  it." 

.  Profit-sharing  thus  reduces  the  praportionate  share  of  work- 
men. If  extra  profits,  or,  in  other  words,  more  goods,  are 
produced  solely  by  the  "diligence  and  care"  of  employees, 
to  them  should  belong  the  goods.  No  part  of  them  should 
go  to  capital,  for  this  has  played  no  part  in  creating  the  sur- 
plus: no  part  should  go  to  the  employer,  for  he  has  done 
actually  less.  Every  consideration  of  justice  demands  that 
laboieis,  who  have  by  increased  exertion  produced  more, 
should  akme  have  the  fruit  of  their  labor.  To  bestow  a  part 
of  this  on  the  laborer,  and  a  part  on  the  employer,  is  what 
profit-sharing  giaciously  offers  to  dol 

4.  Profit-sharing  misleads.  It  has  been  before 
the  world  fifty  years.  Largely  tried ,  it  has  to-day 
only  108  firms  in  all  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  Meanwhile  the  social  question  is  de- 
veloping a  crisis  around  the  world.  Society 
demands  deeper  remedies  than  what  has  accom- 
plished so  little  in  fifty  years,  and  that  of  doubtful 
good. 

PROGRESS (UHITED  STATES):  The  teble  on 
pages  968, 969  is  compiled  from  the  monthly  sum- 
mary of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  March, 
1907. 

PROUIBlTIOir:  The  object  of  Prohibitionists 
is  to  obtain  laws  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicatmg  licjuors,  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  industries,  science  and  art, 
and  medicine.  They  argue  that  this  is  advisable 
because  vast  sums  of  money  are  annually  wasted 
by  the  people  in  the  purchase  of  liquor,  and  its 


consimiption  reduces  the  productiveness  of  labor; 
because  pauperism  and  crime  are  largely  increased 
thereby;  because  the  habit  of  drinking  renden 
the  citizen  less  able  to  serve  in  the  defense  of  gov- 
ernment, when  necessary,  or  to  perform  his  part 
in  the  upbtiilding  of  the  nation,  and  because  the 
government  should  protect  the  defenseless  women 
and  children,  who  are  most  injured  by  drunk- 
enness. They  also  ui;^  that  the  sale  of  liquor  as 
an  organized  business  is  an  element  of  corruptiofi 
in  national  life.  The  opponents  of  prohibition 
dispute  some  of  the  facts  of  its  advocates;  assert 
that  drunkenness  is  rather  the  accompaniment 
than  the  cause  of  pauperism  and  crime,  and 
argue  that,  in  any  event,  prohibitory  laws  cannot 
be  enforced,  and  that  some  other  system  will  be 
more  effectual  in  restraining  the  sale  of  liquor. 
They  also  contend  that  prolubitory  laws  infringe 
the  individual  liberty  of  the  citizen.  On  Dec 
5,  1887,  the.  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
rendered  an  important  decision,  holding  that  it  is 
within  the  discretionary  police  powers  of  a  state 
to  protect  public  health,  safety,  and  morals, 
even  by  the  destruction  of  property,  and  that  the 
Kansas  laws,  providing  for  the  destruction,  with- 
out compensation,  of  property  used  in  connection 
with  liquor-selling,  do  not  violate  the  provision  in 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
that  "no  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities 
of  citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  nor  shall  anjr  state  de- 
prive any  person  of  .  .  .  property,  without  dwe 
process  of  law."  A  prohioitory  law  was  passed 
m  Maine  in  1846,  and  in  1851  a  more  stringent 
one,  including  the  provision  for  the  seizure  and 
destruction  of  intoxicating  liquors 
Hlatarv  Ocnown  as  the  "Maine  Law,"  and 
lumwrj     ^,.g£t^  ^^y  jigjj  Dow),  was  enacted, 

and  has  since  been  in  force,  except 
for  the  years  18^6  and  1857.  Vermont  in  1852, 
New  Hampshire  in  1855,  and  Connecticut  in  1854 
passed  the  Maine  law.  New  York  enacted  a  sim- 
ilar law  in  185s,  but  it  was  promptly  declared  im- 
constitutionail  bjr  the  courts  on  account  of  the 
exposure  to  confiscation  of  liquors  owned  prior  to 
its  passage.  A  prohibition  law  was  enacted  in 
Indiana  m  1855,  but  declared  unconstitutional, 
and  was  repealed  in  1858.  Illinois  also  had  a 
nominal  prohibition  law,  18^1-53.  Ohio  and 
Michigan,  by  their  constitutions,  forbade  the 
passage  of  a  license  law.  A  prohibitory  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  Kimsas  was  ratified  by 
the  people  in  18^,  and  this  has  been  enforced  by 
legislation.  A  similar  amendment  was  passed  in 
Iowa  in  1883,  and  had  a  large  popular  majoritjr, 
but  in  the  next  year  it  was  pronounced  invahd 
because  of  informalities  in  its  passage.  In  1884  a 
prohibitory  law  was  passed  by  the  legislature. 
Alaska  was  placed  under  prohibition  in  1887  by 
executive' onJer  of  President  Cleveland.  Rhode 
Island  has  at  various  times  had  prohibitory 
statutes  in  force.  North  and  South  Dakota  were 
admitted  to  the  Union  in  1890  as  prohibition 
states.  The  Indian  Territory  was  early  placed 
under  prohibition  by  act  of  Congress  and  the  pro- 
hibitions were  added  to  by  legislation  of  the 
Indian  "nations."  Georgia  passed  a  prohibitory 
statute  in  1907,  exceedingly  stringent  and  far- 
reaching  in  its  terms,  and  Oklahoma,  on  Sept. 
17  of  the  same  year,  adopted  a  constitution  con- 
taining a  prohibitory  clause. 

Prohibition  in  Vermont  was  repealed  in  1903  by 
political  agitation.  The  same  thing  came  to  pass 
in  New  Hampshire  in  1 903 .  Connecticut  repealed 
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the  law  in  1873.  Rhode  Island  repealed  her  la- 
test prohibition  law  in  1889.  Iowa  nullified  the 
prohibition  law  by  enacting  the  "mulct  law"  (to 
aU  intents  a  license  law)  in  1894.  Ohio  retains 
its  antilioense  constitution,  but  legalizes  the 
Uquor  tra£Bc  under  a  "tax."  Michigan  repealed 
prohibition  in  1875.  South  Dakota  repealed  its 
law  in  1896,  and  Congress  voted  a  license  law  for 
Alaska  in  1899. 

The  ^ar  1907  closes  with  five  prohibition 
states,  including  the  new  State  of  Oklahoma — 
Maine,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  Georgia,  and  Ok- 
lahoma, and  probably  Alabama. 

It  may  properly  be  said  here  that  in  spite  of  all 
that  is  allegea  to  the  contrary,  prohibitory  law 
has  never  wen  a  "failure"  in  any  of  the  states 
where  it  has  been  tried,  tho,  on  account  of  politi- 
cal corruption,  it  has  frequently  lacked  much  of 
accomplishing  the  full  results  desired.  Its  re- 
peal, in  every  case,  has  been  secured  by  tre- 
mendous efforts  upon  the  part  of  the  liquor  in- 
terests which  have  resorted  to  misrepresentation, 
bribery,  intimidation,  and  frauds  of  the  grossest 
character. 

The  year  1907  witnessed  a  marked  revival  of 
the  prohibition  idea,  especially  in  the  South, 
where  already  (see  article  Local  Prohibition) 
there  is  much  territory  imder  no-license  law. 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Ala- 
bama are  believed  to  be  upon  the  eve  of  passing 
prohibitory  laws. 

L  What  Prohibition  Means 

Prohibition,  the  opposite  of  permission,  is  not 
a  sjnaonym  of  annihilation.  Those  who  say, 
"Prohibition  does  not  prohibit" — a  self -contra- 
dictory proposition — mean  that  prohibition  does 
not  annihilate.  This  is  manifestly  true  of  all 
kinds  of  prohibitions  in  this  world — those  of  the 
divine  government,  of  family  government,  and  of 
civil  government  alike.  Prohibition  does  not 
annihilate,  not  even  when  it  forbids  murder, 
adultery,  theft,  false  witness,  and  Sunday-work. 

Prohibition  does  not  define  accompUshment, 
but  only  the  aim  and  attitude  of  government 
toward  wrong.  License  is  a  purchased  truce — 
sometimes  a  surrender;  prohibition  is  a  declara- 
tion of  war.  License  is  an  edict  of  toleration — 
sometimes  a  certificate  of  "good  moral  char- 
acter"; prohibition  is  a  proclamation  of  out- 
lawry. The  first  requisite  of  law  is  justice.  A 
law  that  sanctions  wrong  is  not  law  at  all,  but 
legislative  crime.  It  is  not  "public  sentiment," 
but  pubUc  conscience,  out  of  which  law  should  be 
quarried.  Law  is  an  educator.  Dueling,  and 
smuggling,  and  liquor-selling  were  once  in  the 
"best  society."  Gradually  the  law  has  made 
them  disreputable.  Rum-seUing  under  prohibi- 
tion is  a  sneaking  fugitive,  Uke  counterfeiting — 
not  dead,  but  disgraced,  and  so  shorn  of  power. 

In  Maine  children  grow  up  without  ever  seeing 
a  drunken  man.  In  most  parts  of  Kansas  and  in 
Iowa,  while  the  prohibition  law  was  in  force,  the 
law  against  the  saloon  is  as  effective  as  the  law 
against  the  brothel  or  the  burglar.  To  this  fact 
testify  governors,  senators,  congressmen,  pastors, 
physicians,  manufacturers — against  whose  evi- 
dence scarcely  a  witness  can  be 
Arnmanta  brought  in  rebuttal  except  "anony- 

"^  mous."      The  liquor-dealer's  state- 

ment that  more  liquor  is  consumed 
under  prohibition  than  without  it  is  canceled  by 
actions  that  speak  louder  than  words,  by  frantic 


efforts,  at  great  cost,  to  defeat  prohibition  wher- 
ever it  is  proposed. 

The  argument  for  prohibition  may  be  con- 
cisely stated  in  four  propositions: 

X.  The  business  interests  of  our  country  de- 
mand the  suppression  of  their  worst  foe — the 
liquor  traffic. 

3.  The  homes  of  our  country  demand  the  sup- 
pression of  their  worst  foe — the  liquor  traffic. 

3 .  The  political  liberty  of  our  country  demands 
the  stippression  of  its  worst  foe — ^the  liquor  traffic. 

4.  The  conscience  of  the  country  demands 
that  the  attitude  of  government  toward  this  foe 
of  business,  home,  and  liberty,  as  toward  other 
foes  of  the  public  good,  shall  be  one  of  uncom- 
promising hostility. 

The  prohibiting  of  the  sale  of  a  maddening 
poison  IS  not  a  "sumptuary  law" — that  is,  a  law 
against  luxury — but  rather  a  law  to  promote 
luxury;  to  give  every  year  to  the  impoverished 
families  of  those  who  waste  their  money /or  drink, 
in  place  of  it,  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  pianos, 
books,  pictures,  etc. 

Prohibition  is  consistent  with  liberty  in  the 
same  way  as  fire-escapes  and  quarantines  are.  A 
prohibitory  liquor  law  is  not  aimed  at  the  habits 
of  the  drinking-man  but  at  the  vicious  business 
of  the  seller,  and  therefore  is  a  law  for  the  promo- 
tion of  commerce,  for  the  protection  of  labor,  for 
the  prevention  of  cruelty  and  crime,  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  health  and  home  and  liberty. 

The  capital  that  is  invested  in  the  liquor 
business,  if  invested  in  legitimate  forms  of  trade, 
would  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands more  people  than  are  now  employed  by  it, 
producing  goods  that  would  be  demanded  if  the 
money  spent  for  drink  were  turned  to  the  legiti- 
mate channels  of  trade. 

Not  only  life,  but  liberty  itself,  is  menaced  by 
alcohol.  In  the  words  of  the  Catholic  Review, 
"There  is  nothing  fanciful  in  the  assertion  that 
in  most  of  the  large  cities  the  saloon-keeping 
interest  has  as  much  representation  in  the  com- 
mon council  as  have  all  other  interests  com- 
bined— that  is  to  say,  the  minority  in  numbers, 
intelligence,  and  decency  governs  the  majority 
in  most  of  our  large  cities."  It  is  this  "spoils 
system"  of  the  saloons  that  civil-service  reform- 
ers should  strike  at,  if  they  would  cure  political 
corruption  at  the  root.  It  is  not  so  much  ex- 
amination of  office-seekers  as  extermination  of 
these  office-brokers  of  the  saloon  that  is  needed. 
Municipal  reformers  also  should  learn  that  it  is 
not  by  a  change  in  the  mayor's  office,  but  by  a 
change  in  the  saloon,  that  city  politics  is  to  be 
purified.  If  our  city  politics  is  in  slavery  to  the 
saloons  to-day,  when  the  states  are  able  to  re- 
strain them  by  their  yeoman  majorities  in  the 
legislatures,  what  of  the  time  when  the  cities 
shall  have  the  majority  of  our  voters? 

Those  uses  of  alcoholic  liquors  which  have  been 
made  the  excuse  for  their  continued  sale,  specially 
their  use  in  medicine,  have  far  less  'imtx>rtance 
now  than  formerly.  "The  whole  trend  of  medical 
science  is  away  from  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  medi- 
cine. Only  a  small  part  of  the  amount  so  used  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  is  employed  to-day. 
Thousands  of  successful  physicians  now  never  use 
it  at  all,  and  its  most  ardent  advocate  uses  it  with 
care  and  far  less  frequently  than  in  the  past.  In 
the  realm  of  the  arts,  denatured  alcohol — that  is 
to  sav,  alcohol  made  unfit  for  drinking  purposes 
by  adding  substances  having  a  repelling  taste — 
is  now  coming  into  common  use. 
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Items 


Arcs',  square  miles 

Population  * 

Population,  square  mile* 

Wealth" t. 

Wealth  per  capita" $. 

Debt,  less  cash  in  treasury* $. 

Debt  per  cai»ta t . 

Interest-bearing  debt* $ . 

Circulation  of  money $. 

Per  capita t. 

National  banks,  No 

Capital t 


1800 


8a  7.844 

S.308,483 

6.41 


83,966,394 
IS.  63 

83,976,394 

36,500.000 

S.oo 


iSso 


I,999i77S 

7,339,881 

3.63 


S3.i73,>i8 

7.34 

53.'73.3>8 

55.000,000 

7. 59 


1830 


3,059.043 

9,638,453 

4.68 


91,015,566 

9-43 
91.015,566 
67,100,000 

6.94 


1830 


3,059,043 

13,866,030 

6.35 


48,565.407 

J.77 

48,565.406 

87,344,395 

6.79 


1840 


3,059,043 

17,069,453 

8.39 


3.573.344 

0.3I 

3.573.344 

186,305,488 

10.91 


1850 


3.980,959 

33,191,876 

7.78 

7,135.780,000 

307.69 

6j.4S>.774 

».74 

63.453.774 

378.761.983 

13. 03 


i860 


3,036,789 

31,443,331 

10.39 

16,  S59,6 16,000 

513-93 

59.964,403 

l.9« 

64.640.838 

435.407.353 

13.85 


Bank'  clearings.  New  York t. 

Total.  U.  S $. 

Deposits  in  national  banks t. 

Savings-banks $ . 

Depoaitori,  savings-banks.  No 

Farms  and  farm  property* $. 

Farm  products,  value* I. 

Hanufactuiing  establishments*.  No. . 

Value  of  products* $. 

Receipts— Net  ordinary ■* t. 

Customs $ . 

Internal  revenue $. 

Bxoenditures — Net  ordinary  ■* —  S . 

War $. 

Navy $. 

Pensions S . 

Interest  on  public  debt t. 

Imports  of  merchandise S. 

Per  capita S . 

Exports  of  merchandise t. 

Per  capita t. 

Domestic  exports — Iron,  steel,  and 
manufactures  of t. 

Uanufactures t. 

Farm  animals — Value $. 

Production  of  gold t. 

Silver,  commercial  value t. 

CocU,  tons 

Petroleum,  gallons 

Pig  iron,  tons 

Steel,  tons 

Tin  plates,  lbs 

Copper,  tons 

W6ol.l\)s 

Wheat,  bushels 

Cora,  bushels 

Cotton,  bales 

Cane  sugar,  tons 

Su^r  consumed,  tons 

Railways  operated,  miles 

Passengers  carried.  No 

Freight  carried  x  mile,  tons 

Rates,  ton  per  mile,  cents 

American  vessels;  built,  tons 

Trading,  domestic,  etc,  tons 

Trading,  foreign,  tons 

On  Great  Lakes,  tons 

Vessels  passing  through  Sault  Ste. 

Uane  Canal,  tons 

Commercial  failures,  No 

Amount  of  liabilities $, 

Post-offices,  No 

Receipts,  Post-office p}epartment.$. 

Telegrams  sent**.  No 

Newspapers,  etc..  No 

Public  schools,  salaries S . 

Patents  issued.  No 

Immigrants  arrived".  No. 


7.33 1. 143.057 


1.138,576 
8,635 


6,973.304 
38.08s 


14,051.530 
78,70 


43,431,130 

>S  1.354 

3,9A7.343.S8o 


M9.S77.S04 

693,870 

7.980,493,060 


10,848,749 

9,080,933 

809,397 

7,411.370 

3.560,879 

3,448,716 

64,131 

3,403,601 

91,353,768 

17.19 

70,971,780 

13.37 

53,144 


§,384,314 
.583.309 
7.43 
5,311,083 
3,394,3*4 
1,654,344 
«3,744 
3.163,671 
85,400,000 
11.80 
66,757,970 
9 

91,914 


,840,670 
005,6 
106,361 
>  134.531 
630,393 
387.990 
308,376 
151.004 
450,000 
7-71 
691,669 

7.33 
46,55* 

7,79*.544 


34.844.117 

31,933,391 

13, 161 

13.339,533 

4.767,139 

3.339.4*9 

1.363.397 

I.9IS.S75 

63,730,956 

4.87 

71.670,73s 

5-57 

3**.747 
9.579.195 


19,480,115 

13.499.503 

1.683 

34. 139.930 

7,095,367 

6,113.897 

3.603.563 

174.S98 

98.358.706 

576 

133,668,933 

7-35 

1,137,877 
15,4*5,180 


133,035 

1,0x9,106,616 

43,59*.889 

39,668,686 


140.4  33 

1,885,861,676 

56,054,600 

S3.l87.Sll 


'  3,463 
"i»3o 


'73.11* 


3.080 
so.oeo 


"564,950 
»85,779 
165,000 


"  X  1,697,839 

1,848,349 

386,903 


37,x65,990 

9,687,035 

7,904.735 

X, 866,886 

3.783.393 

X73.S09,S»6 

7.48 

144,375.7*6 

6.33 

1.9S3.703 

33.333.106 

544,180,516 

50,000,000 

50,900 

6,366,333 


563.755 


60.056,75$ 

16,473,303 

11,514,650 

1,100.803 

3,144.131 

353.6i6.ll9 

11.35 

333.576.057 
10.61 

5.870. 1 14 
48,453.008 
1,089,339,9x5 
46,000,000 
156,800 
13,044,680 
s  1,000,000 

831,333 


•  55,556 


xo6,36i 
301,919 
669,93 1 


1*7.575 
440,  X75 
984,369 


380, 


3,300 
551.684 


"359 


606.061 


976.84s 


69.711 
*3 


"100 

?5.8o3.xi4 
4.833.373 
377. 531.875 
3.177.83s 
69.346 
107. 177 
3.8x8 


650 

53. 5 16.959 

100,485.944 

593.071.104 

3.333.718 

110.536 

*39.409 

9.03I 


7.300 

60,364,913 
173,104.934 

838. 79*. 740 

4,861,393 

x  19,040 

438,78s 

30,636 


51.394 

660,065 
619,048 
*'3,Soo 


58,560 
614,508 
576,475 

xi,xo6 


1 3  X,  303 

X, 380,999 

899,765 

54,199 


*79.*5$ 
x.949.743 
1.585.7x1 

X98.366 


4.SOO 
.1X1.9*7 


8.4SO 
x.850,583 


X3,468 
4.543.533 


X8.417 
5.499.98s 


314,797 
3,807,63  X 
3,546.337 

467.774 

403.657 

3.676 

79.807,000 

38,498 

8,518,067 


*»86i 


8,385 


1,403 
83,333 


473 
84,066 


3,536 
369,980 


4,05  « 


4,778 
•SO,337 


'  Exclusive  of  Alaska  and  islands  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

*  Census  figures;  those  for  intermediate  years  estimated. 

*  True  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property. 

*  Total  debt  prior  to  1855. 

*  Figures  for  the  years  1800  to  1850  include  the  total  public  debt. 

'  Gold  and  silver  cannot  be  stated  separately  prior  to  1876.  From  x863  to  187s,  inclusive,  gold  and  silver  were  not  ija 
circulation  except  on  the  Padftc  coast,  where  it  is  estimated  that  the  average  specie  circulation  was  about  $35,000,000,  and  this 
estimate  is  contmued  for  the  three  following  years  under  the  head  of  gold.    After  that  period  gold  was  available  for  circulatxoa. 

*  Total  specie  in  circulation.     Gold  and  silver  not  separately  stated  prior  to  1876. 

*  Includes  notes  of  Bank  of  U.  S.,  state-bank  notes,  demand  notes  of  1863  and  1863;  fractional  currency.  1863  to  1878; 
treasury  notes  of  1890,  189X  to  date;  and  currency  certificates.  Act  of  June  8,  1S73,  189a  to  1900, 

■>  Occlusive  of  neighborhood  industries  and  hand  trades,  included  in  previous  years. 

■*  "Net  ordinary  receipts"  include  receipts  from  customs,  internal  revenue,  direct  tax,  public  lands,  and  "  miaceUaoeoiia.'' 

>*  "Net  ordinary  expenses"  include  expenditures  for  war,  navy,  Indians,  pensions,  and  "miscellaneous." 
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Pboorbss  of  tbb  Umitbd  States — CotUintud 


Items 


1870 


i8<o 


1890 


X900 


X906 


Area',  scjuare miles 

Population* 

Population,  square  mile* 

Wealth" $. 

Wealth  per  capita** t. 

Debt,  less  cash  in  treasury* $. 

Debt  per  capita $. 

Interest- bearing  debt* t. 

Circulation  of  money t. 

Per  capita $. 

National  banla.  No 

Capital $. 

Bank  clearings.  New  York $ . 

Total,  United  States $. 

Deposita  in  national  banks $ . 

Savings-banks $ . 

Depositors,  savings-banks.  No 

Farms  and  farm  property* $ 

Farm  products,  value* $ 

Manufacturing  establishments*.  No 

Value  of  products  * $ 

Receipts — Net  ordinary  ■* I 

Customs $ 

Internal  revenue $. 

Expenditures — Net  ordinary  " $ . 

Navy $. 

Pensions $ . 

Interest  on  public  debt I. 

Importa  of  merchandise $ . 

Per  capita $. 

Exports  of  merchandise $. 

Per  capita t. 

Domestic    exports — Iron,    steel,    and 

manufactures  of $. 

Manufactures $, 

Farm  animals— Value %. 

Production  of  gold $. 

Silver,  commercial  value $. 

Coal,  tons 

Petroleum,  gallons 

Pig  iron,  tons 

Steel,  tons 

Tin  plates,  lbs 

Copper,  tons 

Wool,  lbs 

Wheat,  bushels 

Com,  bushels 

Cotton,  bales 

Cane  sugar,  tons 

Su^r  consumed,  tons 

Railways  operated,  miles 

Passengers  carried.  No 

Freight  carried  i  mile,  tons 

Rates,  ton  per  mile,  cents 

American  vessels:  built,  tons 

Trading,  domestic,  etc.,  tons 

Trading,  foreign,  tons 

On  Great  Lakes,  tons 

Vessels    passing    through    Sault    Ste. 

Marie  Canal,  tons 

Commercial  failures.  No 

Amount  of  liabilities t. 

Post-offices,  No 

Receipts,  Post-office  Department. . .  .$. 

Telegranu  sent  *",  No 

Newspapers,  etc..  No 

Public  schools,  salaries $ . 

Patents  issued.  No 

Immigrants  arrived",  No 


3,06,789 

J8,ss8,37i 

"74 

30,068,5 18.000 

779  83 

S.33 1. 169,956 

>.046,4S5.7»» 

67S,s«>.794 

17.50 

1,61a 

4»7,»3St701 

»7.8o4,S39,4o6 


3,016,789 

50,155.783 

16. 57 

43,643,000,000 

8so . 30 

1.919.336,748 

38.37 

•.733.993.100 

973.383,338 

19.41 

3.076 

455.909.565 

37,183,138,631 


543,361,563 

S49.874.358 

1,630,846 

8,944,857,749 

1.958,030,937 

353.148 

4.333,335.443 

395.959.834 

194.538,374 

184.899,756 

164,431,507 

57,655.675 

31,780,330 

38,340,303 

l'9.>35.498 

435.958,408 

"11.06 

39s.771.768 

"9-77 

13,483,163 

70,040,84s 

1.534,960,149 

50,000,000 

16,434.000 

39,496,054 

330,951,390 

>.665,i79 

68,750 


13,600 

163,000,000 

135,884,700 

1,094.355,000 

3,114.59* 

46,800 

,607,834 

53,933 


376.953 
3.739.707 
1,516,800 

684,704 

690,836 

3.546 

88,343,000 

38,493 

19.773,331 

9,157.646 

»*^S.87i 

37.833.566 

>3.333 

387.303 


833 

8 19, 

a, 
13,180. 

3,213 
S.369 

333 
186 
"4, 
169. 
38, 
»3. 
56, 
95, 
667. 

83s, 


701,034 
,106,973 
335.583 
.501.538 
S40.937 
353.853 
579.19 
.536,50 
,533,065 
,009,374 
,090,063 
,116,916 
536,98s 
,777.174 
,757.575 
,954.746 
13.51 
.638,658 
16.43 


14,716,534 

131,818,298 

1.576.917.556 

36,000,000 

34,717.000 

63,832,830 

1,104,017,166 

3.835. 19 1 

«.»47.335 


37,000 

333,500,000 

498.S49.868 

1.717.434.543 

5,761,353 

93,803 

956,784 

93.S67 


157.409 
3.715.334 
1.353.810 

605,103 

1.734.890 

4.735 

65,753,000 

43,989 

33.3'5.479 

*9.» '5.509 

9.7*3 

55.943,973 

13.947 

457,357 


3,036,789 

63,622,350 

ao.69 

65.037,091,000 

1,038.57 

890,784.371 

14.  33 

7»5.3«3."0 

1.439.351.370 

33.83 

3.484 

643,073.676 

37,660,686,573 

58,845,379,505 

1.531,745.665 

1.550,023.956 

4.S58.893 

16,083.367,689 

3,460,107,454 

355.415 

9.373,437. »83 

403,080,983 

229,668.585 

142,606,706 

361,637,303 

44.582,83)! 

33,006,206 

106,936,855 

36,099,384 

789,310,409 

13.35 

857.838,684 

13.50 


,543,308 
,983,043 
,766,038 
845.000 
343,100 
866,931 
553.334 
303,703 
377,071 
,336.743 
115.966 
,000.000 
,363,000 
,970,000 
,311.333 
136,503 
.476.377 
166,703 
,439.083 
.985.1*5 
0.93 
394,133 
,477.803 
946,695 
,063,063 


8,454.435 

10,907 

189,856,964 

63,401 

60,883,098 

63,358,763 

16,948 

91,836,484 

36,393 

4SS.303 


35 

178 

3,418, 

3», 

57, 

140, 

«.9*4, 

9, 

_4 


376, 

399. 

1.489, 

7, 


530, 

79. '9S. 


3,036,789 

76.303.387 

35.14 

88,517.306,775 

1,164.79 

1,107,711,358 

14.53 

1.033,478,860 

3,055,150,998 

36.94 

3.73* 

631,536,461 

51,964.588,564 

84,582.450,081 

2.458,092,758 

3,389.719.954 

6,107,083 

30,514,001,838 

3.764.177.706 

513.339 

13,014,387,498 

567.340,853 

233.164.871 

295.327.9*7 

447. 553. 458 

134.774,768 

5S.9S3.078 

140,877,3x6 

40,160,333 

849.941.184 

10.88 

'.394.483.083 

17.96 


,9'3.548 
,846.33s 
,123.134 
,171.000 
,741.100 
,789.3'0 
,063,218 
,789,342 
,188,329 
,969,600 
270,588 
636,621 
,339.505 
,103,516 
,436.416 
149.191 
,319.847 
194,262 
,695.935 
1 109.4 13 
0.7S 
393.790 
,338,145 
836,694 
,565.587 


33,315,834 

10,774 

138,495.673 

76,688 

'03,354.579 

79,696,337 

30,806 

137.687.746 

36.499 

448.573 


131 

484, 

3,338, 

79, 

35 

240, 

3,67a, 

13, 

10, 

677, 

388, 

S*a, 

3.105, 

9, 


584. 
141,163, 


3, 

84, 

♦107, 104, 

964, 

895 
3.736, 


836, 
103.754 

157.749 
4.055 
3.»99 

8 


,036,789 
154.009 
37.7' 
311,917 
1,310.11 
.435.687 
11.46 
159.  >40 
,646,638 
33.33 
6.053 
"9.78s 
100,091 
.3*8.913 
,873.637 
,544.601 
037,193 


'•"316,363 

">  "14,802,147,087 

594.454.123 

300,351,878 

349.<S0.313 

544.476.333 

1 17.946,693 

110,474,364 

141.034. 563 

34.308,576 

1,336,563,446 

14.43 

1.743.864,500 

30. 4t 


984,985 
023,169 
389.443 
101,400 
643,900 
88O.840 
138,360 
307.191 
023,947 
440,000 
402,637 
915.130 
260,970 
416,091 
345.988 
268,193 
,864,013 
"7.34I 
.446,641 

*i''S^2 
"0.78 

4l8,74S 
.735.483 
939.486 
,*34.43S 


41.098,334 

10,683 

119,301.515 

65,600 

167.931.783 

"96.987,146 

33.336 

''177,463,981 

31.965 

'.'0O.73S 


160, 

686, 

3,67s, 

''96, 

.»     3SO, 

'"5.658, 

25 

'•20 

"'•"& 

398, 

735 

3.927. 

'1. 


■°i87.37S, 


'*  Imports  for  consumption  after  i860. 
"  Domestic  exports  only  after  i860. 
"  Includes  mtiles. 

"  Dr.  Soetbeer's  estimate  averaged  for  the  period. 
'*  Estimate  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint. 
'•  1814. 

**  Last  six  months  of  1891. 
"  '845. 

**  Andrew's  Colonial  and  Lake  Trade. 

**  Western  Union  to  1880;  includes  Postal  Telegmph  after  1880. 

"  Not  including  messages  sent  by  Western  Union  over  leased  wires  or  under  railroad  contracts. 
**  1810  to  i860,  inclusive,  from  census  of  1880. 
*•  1828. 

*7  After  i860,  from  Rowell's  NewsiMper  Directory. 

**  1820  to  1850,  includes  aliens  not  immigrants:  1830  and  1830,  years  ending  Sept.  30:  1850,  fifteen  months  ending  Dec.  31; 
1840  and  i860,  calendar  yean;  after  i860,  f&cal  years. 
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n.  Resnlts  of  Prohibition 

Benefits  of  Prohibition. — ^The  practical  trial  of 
the  prohibition  policy  in  the  U.  S.  has  been  in- 
terfered with  by  many  and  serious  di£Bculties. 
Great  as  is  the  extent  of  territory,  in  the  tkgpe- 
gate,  where  experiments  have  been  made  smoe 
the  agitation  began,  this  policy  has  never  had  the 
advantage  of  a  systematic  introduction  and  broad 
foundation.  The  national  Congress  has  never 
enacted  general  prohibitory  legislation,  and  has 
never  given  support  to  or  even  recognized  the 
prohibitory  measures  adopted  in  states  and  lo- 
calities; indeed,  the  attitude  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment for  nearly  fifty  ^ears  has  been  in  formal 
antagonism  to  prohibition.  The  states,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  have  uniformly  (or  with  but 
brief  intervals  of  prohibition)  permitted  license 
tmder  certain  conditions— conditions  that,  in 
practise,  have  effectually  excluded 
VatTalrlT  Prohibitory  law  from  most  of  the 
Trili  chief  centers  of  population.  Thus, 
in  New  Eneland,  while  two  states 
(Maine  and  Vermont)  were  constant- 
ly under  complete  prohibition  for  a  long  term  of 
years;  the  other  four  states  (Massachusetts,  New 
Hamp^ire,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island), 
tho  nominallv  prohibiting  the  tra£Bc  at  times  in 
that  period,  have  so  far  mclined  to  license  as  to 
give  continuance  to  liquor  manufacture  and  com- 
merce in  such  cities  as  Boston,  Portsmouth,  New 
Haven,  Hartford,  and  Providence.  Kansas  has 
for  years  stood  alone  at  the  West;  meantime  the 
neighboring  license  states  with  their  great  cities 
have  been  aggressively  hostile  to  prohibitory 
laws  and  diUgently  sought  to  flood  the  prohibition 
districts  with  liquor.  There  is  no  prohibition 
state  or  county,  city,  village,  or  township  where 
the  success  of  the  poUcy  is  not  or  may  not  be  at 
any  time  endan^red  by  the  interference  of  the 
liquor  trade  in  hoense  states,  counties,  or  locali- 
ties close  at  hand. 

By  a  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  no 
prohibition  state  can,  without  the  consent  of 
Congress  (not  yet  granted),  prevent  an  inter- 
state railway  or  express  company  from  carrying 
to  any  point  within  its  borders  Uquor  brought 
from  another  state. 

The  chief  of  the  local  di£Sculties  undoubtedly 
arises  from  the  failure  of  the  controlling  political 
parties  to  earnestly  identify  themselves  with  the 
cause  of  prohibition.  This  is  not  at  all  equiva- 
lent to  saying  that  the  people,  as  the  source  of 
parties  and  of  government,  are  fundamentally 
responsible  in  cases  of  neglect  or  opposition ;  for 
the  existence  of  prohibition  impUes  that  popular 
consent  and  approval  have  already  been  granted. 
An  indifferent  or  a  hostile  partizan  attitude  is 
frequently,  if  not  always,  t^en  without  regard 
to  genuine  public  sentiment — at  least  without 
regard  to  the  sentiment  of  the  best  citizens;  party 
action  is  controlled  by  designing  leaders,  and 
leaders  are  readily  influenced  against  prohibition 
by  aggressive  demands,  bribes,  threats,  and 
promises  of  support  from  the  liquor  element. 
Thus  it  has  happened  nearly  everywhere  that 
prohibition  has  not  enjoyed  the  cordial  political 
support  necessary  to  its  full  success.  Men  per- 
sonally opposed  to  prohibition,  or  deliberately 
gledged  to  its  organized  foes,  have  been  chosen  to 
U  the  offices  most  intimately^  connected  with  the 
administration  of  law — as  judges,  prosecuting 
attorney^,  mayors,  sheriffs,  aldermen,  police 
authorities,  etc.;  juries  have  been  packed  with 


saloon  adherents — in  short,  it  has  often  seemed 
that  the  entire  machinery  of  government  has 
been  given  over  to  the  outlawed  tra^c.     Would 
thoroughly  enforced  prohibition  be 
Inariaiioa  ^neficial?    Are  the  benefits  of  par- 
^  tial  prohibition  such  as  to  justify  en- 

acting a  prohibitory  law  that  may  be 
only  partially  effective  ? 

In  sifting  the  great  mass  of  testimony  that 
every  patient  inquirer  may  easily  gather,  it  is 
difficult  to  adopt  an  entirely  satis^tory  method 
of  classification.  For  the  purposes  of  this  article 
the  testimony  will  be  presented  under  two  heads : 
(i)  Diminution  of  the  Consumption  of  Drink,  and 
Effects  upon  Crime  and  Kindred  Evils;  (2) 
Economic  and  Other  Effects. 

Nothing  is  more  suggestive  than  the  unanim- 
ity and  the  vigor  with  which  prohibition  laws 
are  opposed  by  all  engaged  in  the  liquor  traffic. 
In  the  uncompromising  hostility  with  which  the 
"trade"  meets  every  attempt  to  establish  pro- 
hibition lies  a  strong  indication  of  prohibition's 
effectiveness. 

Neal  Dow,  the  "Father  of  the  Maine  Law," 
made  this  declaration:  "I  think  I  have  seen 
nearly  an  acre  of  puncheons  of  West  India  nun  at 
one  time  on  our  wharves,  just  landed 
from  ships.  All  this  time  seven  dis- 
tilleries (in  Portland)  running  day 
and  night!  Now  I  will  venture  to 
say  that  we  have  not  had  a  puncheon  of  West 
India  rum  imported  here  in  five  years — yes,  I 
will  say  ten  years,  and  there  is  but  one  distillery 
in  the  state,  and  that  not  running,  I  think:  but 
if  it  runs  it  is  laid  under  $3,000  t»nds  to  sell  no 
spirit  except  for  medicinal  or  mechanical  pur- 
poses or  for  exportation."' 

These  statements  are  confirmed  with  the 
strongest  emphasis  b;^  well-nigh  all  the  eminent 
men  of  Maine.  It  is  impossible  in  this  article  to 
make  even  a  summary  of  all  the  important  testi- 
mony. 

Senator  William  P.  Frye  in  1890  wrote: 

I  can  remember  the  time  when  in  the  State  of  Maine  then 
was  a  grocersr  store  at  nearly  every  four  comen  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  state,  whose  prind|>sil  business  was  in  the  sab  of 
New  England  rum;  when  the  jails  were  crowded  and  poverty 
prevailed.  To-day  the  country  portions  of  the  state  are  abao 
lutely  free  from  the  sale  of  liquor;  poverty  is  comparatively 
unlciKnTO,  and  in  some  of  the  counties  the  jails  have  been 
without  occupants  for  vears  at  a  time.  .  .  . 

The  law  is  not  a  failure;  it  has  been,  on  the  other  hand,  • 
wonderful  success. 

Senator  Eugene  Hale  in  the  same  year  wrote: 

Thnmgbout  the  state  generally  the  prohibitory  law  has 
driven  out  the  grog-shop,  and  while  liquor  is  undoubtedly 
sold  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities,  it  is  not  done  in  an  open 
way,  and  the  amount  of  liquor-sellmg  is  smaller  even  in  these 
lander  towns  and  cities  than  in  corresponding  places  elsewliere. 
Mame  people  believe  in  prohibition  because  they  are  every- 
day witnesses  to  its  good  effect. 


These  letters  were  published  in  The  Voice  with 
the  following  indorsements : 

James  G.  Blaine:  "  On  the  point  of  the  relative  amount  o( 
the  liquois  sold  at  present  in  Maine  and  in  those  states  where 
a  system  of  license  prevails,  I  am  sure,  from  penonal  knowl- 
edge and  observation,  that  the  sales  are  immeasuzably  less  is 


Hannibal  Hamlin,  U.  S.  senator  from  Maine,  and  formerly 
vice-president  of  the  U.S.:  "I  concur  in  thestatements  made 
by  Mr.  Prye.  In  the  great  good  produced  by  the  prohibitory 
liquor  law  of  Maine,  no  man  can  doubt  who  has  seen  its  re- 
sults.    It  has  been  of  immense  value." 

Lot  M.  Morrill.  U.  S.  senator  from  Maine:  "I  have  the 
honor  unhesitatingly  to  concur  in  the  opinions  expreat  in  the 
foregoing  by  my  colleague,  Hon.  Mr.  Prye." 

> "  Alcohol  and  the  State,"  p.  js  i. 
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John  Lynch,  member  of  Congress  from  Mauie:  "  I  fully  con- 
cur in  the  statement  of  my  coUeague,  Mr.  rrye,  in  regard  to 
the  effect  of  the  enforcement  of  the  liquor  law  in  the  State  of 
Maine." 

John  A.  Peten  and  Eusene  Hale,  memben  of  Congreet 
bom  Maine:  "We  are  satbhed  that  there  a  much  leu  intem- 
petance  in  Maine  than  formerly,  and  that  the  result  is  largely 
produced  by  what  is  termed  prohibitory  legislatioo." 

Confessedly,  of  late  years,  there  has  been  much 
violation  of  the  law  in  Maine.  The  assertion  has 
frequently  been  made  that  it  cannot  be  enforced. 
The  election  of  a  Prohibition  Party  sheriff, 
Samuel  P.  Pearson,  in  Portland,  in  looo,  answered 
that  assertion,  and  the  law  has  since  oeen  enforced  ° 
there  and  in  other  cities  by  Republican  officials 
under  proper  incentives. 

In  Kansas  there  has  alwa3rs  been  a  tremendous 
opposition  to  the  law,  and  at  times  the  opponents 
have  been  in  practical  possession  of 
the  state  government.  In  some  of 
the  cities,  notably  in  Kansas  City, 
Leavenworth,  Atchison,  and  Wichita, 
the  law  has  been  openly  violated  without  opposi- 
tion, for  years  in  succession.  Yet  the  results  con- 
sidering the  whole  state  have  amply  justified  the 
policy. 

In  1880,  when  prohibition  was  adopted,  Kansas 
had  4  distilleries  and  39  breweries,  producing 
43,779  gallons  of  spirits  and  32,370  tMUTels  of 
beer.  In  1906,  in  spite  of  the  reported  failure  of 
the  law,  only  18,800  gallons  of  spirits  (and  that  an 
increase  of  more  than  7,000  gallons  over  looj) 
and  39,565  barrels  of  beer  were  produoea  in 
Kansas,  Indian  Territory,  and  Oklahoma  toeetiier. 
The  figures  for  Kansas  alone  are  not  given  by  the 
government.  In  1907  the  last  illegal  brewery  in 
Kansas  closed  up  and  left  the  state.  A  consid- 
erable number  of  U.  S.  liquor- tax  certificates  have 
«dway^  been  issued  in  Kansas,  but  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  state  liquor  is  not  sold  openly. 

In  1889,  when  the  law  was  fairly  well  enforced, 
Th*  Voice  applied  to  the  probate  judges  of  the  106 
cotmties  of  Kansas  for  information  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  law;  and,  among  other  questions, 
the  following  were  asked:  "How  successfully  has 
prohibition  closed  the  saloons  in  your  part  of  the 
state?"  and  "To  what  extent,  in  your  judgment, 
has  it  diminished  drunkenness  and  the  consump- 
tion of  intoxicants  for  beverage  purposes  f" 
There  were  replies  from  ninety-seven  counties. 
Ninety-four  01  the  writers  declared  positively 
that  there  were  no  open  saloons,  while  the  other 
three  made  quaUfied  reports.  Ninety-two  stated 
that  drunkenness  and  the  consumption  of  drink 
had  been  greatly  diminished.  A  majoritv,  in 
estimating  the  extent  of  the  diminution,  placed 
it  at  from  75  to  90  per  cent;  others  said  that 
drunkenness  and  drink  had  been  "entirely  eradi- 
cated" in  their  parts  of  the  state,  or  "almost 
totally,"  or  were  "too  small  to  estimate,"  etc.* 

Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  the  success  of 
the  enforcement  of  the  prohibitoiy  law  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  has  been  tumished  in  the  present 
year  (1907)  in  Kansas  City,  where  the  Hon.  C. 
W.  Trickett  was  appointed  assistant  attorney- 
general  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  this  law. 
Kansas  City,  Kan.,  lies  in  close  proximity  to 
Kansas  Cit^,  Mo.,  so  that  the  problem  presented 
specitd  difficulties.  The  results  are  summed  up 
in  rA«  D«/#M£{«',  New  York, on  Sept.  36,  1907,  and 
show  that  by  the  enforcement  of  the  law  Mr. 
Trickett  closed  every  one  of  the  356  saloons  doing 
unlawful  business  in  the  coimty  when  he  took 
office,  and  that  soo  gambling-dens  and  sixty  in- 

>  See  Tht  Voic*.  June  13.  1889. 


famous  resorts  closed  with  them;  that  bank  de- 
posits increased;  that  attendance  at  public 
schools,  by  boys  and  girls,  who  had  been  oDliged 
to  work  while  liquor  was  sold,  grew  at  once ;  that 
the  expense  of  prosecuting  criminals  at  once  Ai- 
creasea,  and  crime  sank  to  a  minimum,  while  all 
kinds  of  business  flourished  and  the  city  treasury 
diowed  an  unprecedented  favorable  balance. 
With  984,000  01  unlawful  revenue  from  saloons 
Kansas  City,  Kan. ,  was  always  in  debt.  Without 
that  revenue  and  without  the  expenses  caused  by 
the  saloons,  her  municipal  finances  in  1007  are 
prosperous.  Governor  E.  W.  Hoch,  of  Kansas, 
writing  of  the  prohibition  revival  in  tiiat  state,  in 
a  letter  to  The  Defender,  on  Sept.  16,  1907,  says: 

Hie  state  (Kansas)  was  never  so  free  from  saloons  and 
joints  as  it  is  to-day.  It  was  never  so  prospennas  as  it  is  now 
materially  and  financially.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
anywhere  on  earth  1,600,000  people  maintaining  a  higher 
standard  of  morals  than  the  i. 600,000  who  constitute  the 
population  of  Kansas,  nor  do  I  believe  that  there  are  any- 
where else  on  earth  a  similar  number  of  people  enjoying  sum 
freedom  from  pauperism  and  poverty.  We  have  not  only 
proved  the  wisdom  of  the  prohibition  policy  so  far  as  the 
moral  and  intellectual  interests  of  the  people  are  concerned, 
but  we  have  established  its  wisdom  from  a  finandal  stand- 
point. 

Prom  July  4, 1884,  to  and  including  1893,  Iowa 
was  a  prohibition  state.  During  the  first  four 
of  these  years  the  law  was  well  enforced  in  the 
greater  part  of  the  state.  That  it 
Iowa  ministered  to  the  welfare  and  pros- 
perity of  the  state  there  is  ample 
evidence.  The  Hon.  Henry  Sabine, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  that  state, 
testified  of  it,  "Prohibition  has  not  only  emptied 
our  jails,  but  it  has  also  filled  our  colleges  and 
schools,  and  brotight  prosperity  to  all  our  educa- 
tional interests."  In  1885  thirty-eight  news- 
paper editors,  from  all  parts  of  the'  state,  headed 
by  C.  F.  Clarkson  of  the  leading  Des  Moines 
daily  paper,  signed  the  statement  that  the  pro- 
hibition law  was  "as  well  enforced  throug^ut 
tlte  state  as  other  laws."  In  1899  the  Hon.  Will- 
iam Larrabee,  who  had  been  governor  of  the 
state,  1886-00,  made  a  public  statement  in  which 
he  showed  the  results  of  enforced  prohibition,  of 
its  nullification,  and  of  its  repeal,  in  a  statement 
of  the  prison  population  of  Iowa  for  twelve  years, 
as  follows: 

Prohibition  Ybau 


1886. 
1887. 


696 
667 


xSSS. 
1889. 


Amti-Pkohibition   Ybars 


1890. 
189 1. 


588 

6jx 


189a. 
1893. 


S9« 

574 


659 
7»7 


Mulct  Law  Ybars 


1894 84? 

189s 1.094 


1896. 
1897. 


1,094 
1,118 


In  his  message  to  the  legislature  in  1889  Gov- 
ernor Larrabee,  ^leaking  of  the  success  of  the 
law,  said:  "The  deposits  of  the  banks  show  an 
unprecedented  increase,  and  there  are  every- 
where indications  of  a  healthy  growth  of  legiti- 
mate trade." 

In  existing  circumstances  the  decision  of  the 
question  whether  state  prohibition  has  whole- 
some practical  effects,  if  executed  with  tolerable 
fairness,  rests  mainly  upon  the  con- 
OtluT  Itataa  elusions  coming  from  a  thorough 
^^  study  of  Maine,  Kansas,  and  Iowa 

experience;  for  these  are  the  only 
states  in  whicm  there  has  been  anvthing  lilce 
an  adequate  and  a  prolonged  trial  01  the  poUcy 
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throughout  a  broad  extent  of  territory  embracing 
considerable  cities  and  peopled  by  enterprising 
classes  of  citizens. 

,  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire. — ^These  two 
states,  since  the  repeal  of  their  prohibitory  laws, 
mentioned  above,  have  given  startling  proof  of 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  public  with  license  laws, 
in  the  fact  that  no-license  territory  has  constaatly 
increased  until  the  larger  part  of  both  the  states 
is  under  local  prohibition. 

North  Dakota. — In  this  state  the  enforcement 
of  the  prohibitory  law  has  been  strenuously  op- 
posed by  railroad  interests,  influenced  by  money 
received  for  transportation  of  liquors,  yet  in  many 
towns,  notably  in  Fargo,  the  law  has  proved  a 
great  success.  Fargo,  judged  by  the  tests  of 
prosperity,  absence  of  crime,  etc.,  is  immeasur- 
ably in  advance  of  the  license  city,  Moorehead, 
located  just  across  the  Red  River  in  Minnesota. 
(See  "Fargo  and  Moorehead,"  a  leaflet  published 
by  the  National  Temperance  Society  of  New 
York.) 

The  year  1907  is  specially  notable  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  strong  movement  to  repudiate  the 
constitutionality  of  any  law  licensing  the  sale  of 
liquor.  Judge  Samuel  R.  Artman.  of  Indiana,  in 
a  formal  decision,  declared  the  license  laws  of 
that  state  tmconstitutional,  on  the  ground  that 
the  sale  of  liquor  is  opposeid  to  those  things  for 
which  the  constitution  is  established,  and  is  a 
nuisance  per  se  which  the  legislature  cannot 
legalize.  Judge  Artman  has  been  followed  bv 
several  other  circuit  court  judges  in  Indiana,  and., 
tho  one  of  the  cases,  passed  upon  by  the  supreme 
court  of  that  state,  has  been  decided  adversely, 
the  movement  is  by  no  means  checked,  and  the 
prohibitionists  of  Indiana  are  using  every  effort 
to  bring  the  case  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
U.  S.  It  is  freely  charged  that  the  supreme 
court  of  Indiana  was  influenced  by  political  ne- 
cessities in  its  decision.  This  movement  rests 
upon  the  ground  taken  by  the  U.  S.  Supreme 
Court  when  it  said  (Stone  vs.  Mississippi,  loa  U. 
S.,  816):  "No  legislature  can  bargain  away  the 
public  health  or  the  public  morals.  The  people 
themselves  cannot  do  it,  much  less  their  servants. 
Government  is  organized  with  a  view  to  their 
preservation  and  cannot  divest  itself  of  the  power 
to  provide  for  them." 

William  P.  P.  Ferguson. 

PROHIBITIOH  PARTY,  THE:  The  Prohibition 
Party  was  established  in  1&61).  The  early  efforts 
(1844-60)  to  secure  the  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic  were  purely  non-partizan.  The  liquor 
business  had  little  or  no  political  influence  and 
was  without  effective  organisation.  In  most  of 
the  cases  where  prohibition  laws  were  submitted 
to  the  people  of  a  state  the  submission  was  in 
good  faith  and  the  vote  honestly  taken. 

It  is  considered  memorable  that  Rev.  Charles 
F.  Deems  published  at  Greensburg,  N.  C,  in  1854, 
a  newspaper  urging  independent  political  action 
by  the  advocates  of  prohibition.  Only  a  few 
numbers  of  this  journal  were  issued. 

In  the  Civil  War  (1861-65)  ^U  political  ques- 
tions save  the  supreme  questions  arising  from 
that  conflict  were  lost  sight  of.  The  liquor 
traffic  was  given  a  new  footing  by  the 
Oriffin  internal  revenue  legislation.  Brought 
"^  into  political  prominence  and 
schooled  in  political  arts  by  its  close 
relations  with  the  federal  government,  the  liquor 
element  gradually  asserted  itself  in  politics.     No 


new  prohibitory  measure  was  enacted  at  the 
North  during  the  war.  Rhode  Island's  statute 
was  repealed  in  1863,  other  state  laws  were  weak- 
ened, and  nearly  all  were  flagrantly  violated. 
Soon  after  the  restoration  of  peace  it  became 
evident  that  the  liquor  dealers  were  bent  on 
sweeping  away,  by  political  operation,  all  the 
prohibitory  legislation  of  the  union.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, the  most  populous  of  the  prohibition 
states,  the  Uquor  forces  made  an  aggressive  polit- 
ical canvass  m  1867,  resulting  in  the  election  of  a 
legislature  which  rescinded  the  law  the  next 
year.  In  Connecticut,  in  i860,  an  active  agita- 
tion for  repeal  was  begun.  In  the  same  year  the 
National  Brewers'  Congress  (at  Chicago,  June  5, 
i860)  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

WiuTtaa,  The  action  and  influence  of  the  tempeianoe  party 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  principles  of  individual  freedom 
and  political  equality  upon  whicli  our  American  union  is 
founded;  therefore 

Resolvtd,  That  we  will  use  all  means  to  stay  the  progress  of 
this  fanatical  party,  and  to  secure  our  indivicfual  rights  as  cit- 
izens, and  that  we  will  sustain  no  candidate,  of  whatever 
party,  in  any  election,  who  is  in  any  way  disposed  toward  the 
total  abstinence  cause. 

A  Steadily  growing  disposition  upon  the  part  of 
political  leaders  to  cater  to  the  wishes  and  con- 
sent to  the  demands  of  the  liquor  interests  grad- 
ually forced  the  advocates  of  prohibition  to  the 
position  that  the  interests  which  they  championed 
could  be  conserved  only  by  the  control  of  the 
machinery  of  government  by  the  advocates  of 
those  interests. 

_  In  Feb.,  1867,  the  State  Temperance  Conven- 
tion of  Pennsylvania  declared  that  "if  the  ad- 
versaries of  temperance  shall  continue  to  receive 
the  aid  and  countenance  of  present  political  par- 
ties we  shall  not  hesitate  to  break  over  political 
bands  and  seek  redress  through  the  ballot-box." 
The  Grand  Lodge  of  Good  Templars  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  Pittsburg,  June  10,  i860,  passed  a  simi- 
lar resolution,  and  the  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Lodge  of  Good  Templars  (the  supreme  bodv  of 
the  order),  in  session  at  Richmond,  Ind.,  May 
38,  1868,  recommended  the  formation  of  a  prohi- 
bition party. 

In  1869  (at  Oswego,  N.  Y.),  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Grand  Lodge,  a  conference  of  those  favoring 
separate  political  action  was  held,  and  the  duty 
of  preparing  a  call  for  a  national  convention  to 
organize  a  national  prohibition  party  was  assigned 
to  a  committee  of  five,  composed  of  Rev.  John 
Russell,  of  Detroit,  Midi.,  Prof.  Daniel  Willdns,  of 
Bloomington,  111.,  J.  A.  Spencer,  of  Cleveland,  O., 
John  N.  Steams,  of  New  York,  and  James  Black, 
of  Lancaster,  Pa. 

The  organizing  convention  met  in  Farwell  Hall, 
Chicago,  on  Sept.  i,  1869,  with  nearly  five  hun- 
dred delegates  in  attendance.  The  name  Anti- 
Dramshop  Party  at  first  found  favor,  but  the 
organization  was  latmched  as  the  National  Pro- 
hibition Party.  Articles  II.  and  III.  of  the  plat- 
form adopted  by  this  convention  set  forth  the 
party's  position.    They  read: 

s.  That  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  beverages  is  a  dishonor  to 
Christian  civilisation,  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  society, 
a  political  wrong  of  unequaled  enormity,  suhvexsive  of  th« 
ordinary  object  of  government,  not  capable  of  being  rf^ulated 
or  restrained  by  any  system  of  license  whatever,  but  unpera- 
tively  demanding  for  its  suppression  effective  legal  prohibi- 
tion, both  by  state  and  national  legislation. 

3.  That  in  view  of  this,  and  inasmuch  as  the  existing  politi- 
cal  parties  either  oppose  or  ignore  this  great  and  paramount 
question,  and  absolutely  refuse  to  do  anything  toward  the 
suporession  of  the  rum  traffic,  which  is  robbing  the  nation  o( 
its  brightest  intellects,  destroying  internal  prosperity  and 
rapidly  undermining  its  very  foundations,  we  are  driven  by  an 
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impentive  leoie  of  duty  to  aever  our  connection  with  these 
political  rarties  and  organize  ouraelvcs  into  a  National  Pro- 
hibition Party,  having  for  its  priman'  object  the  entire  sup- 
preaaion  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  drinlo. 

The  platform  denounced  "all  repudiation  of 
the  public  debt,"  pledged  "fidelity  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
federal  Constitution"  and  deemed  it  "not  ex- 
pedient at  present  to  give  prominence  to  other 
political  issues."  The  fifth  section  exprest  re- 
liance upon  divine  aid.  From  that  day  to  tliis 
the  party's  utterances  have  always  been  deeply 
religious  in  tone  and  form. 

At  the  fall  elections  of  1869  Ohio  was  the 
only  state  returning  votes  for  the  Prohibition 
Party  as  a  distinct  organization,  679  being  re- 
ported from  that  state.  But  Maine  cast  4,743 
and  Minnesota  1,061  votes  for  "Republican  Pro- 
hibition" candidates. 

In  1870  support  was  received  at  the  polls  in 
six  states,  as  tollows:  Illinois,  3,713;  Massachu- 
setts (lieutenant-governor),  8,692;  Michigan, 
a, I  jo;  New  Hampshire,  1,167;  New  York,  1,459; 
Ohio,  3,8 1  a — total,  ao,oi3.  In  Massachusetts 
the  Prohibition  candidate  for  governor,  Wendell 
Phillips,  indorsed  by  the  Labor  Party  and  Inde- 
pendent Repubhcans,  polled  31,946  votes. 

Only  a  few  of  the  states  held  elections  in  1871. 
Five  returned  Prohibition  votes:  Massachusetts, 
6,5p8;  New  Hampshire,  314;  New  York,  1,830; 
Ohio,  4,084,  ana  Pennsylvania,  3,186— total, 
16,003.  In  New  York  the  party  took  the  name 
of  "Anti-Dramshop." 

The  first  National  Nominating  Convention  was 
held  on  Feb.  as,  187a,  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  James 
Black,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  John  Russell,  of 
Michigan,  were  unanimously  nominated  for  presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  respectively. 
w  .»  Besides  the  prohibition  planks  there 
Pj^jjjjjjj^  were  planks  favoring  a  sound  cur- 
■omination  ^^'^Y'  convertible  into  gold  or  silver, 
suffrage  irrespective  of  color  or  sex, 
low  rates  of  travel  and  transporta- 
tion, direct  vote  for  presidency  and  vice-presi- 
dency, promotion  of  immigration,  transportation, 
and  purity  of  office.  The  total  vote  was  onlv 
5,607,  only  six  states  having  tickets  in  the  field.. 

The  second  National  Nominating  Convention  met  in  Cleve- 
land on  May  17,  1876.     Green  Clay  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  was 
nominated    for    president,    and     Gideon    T. 
Stewart,  of  Ohio,  for  vice-president.     "The 
1876  to  IBM  National    Prohibition    Reform    Party"    was 
substituted  for  the  old  name. 

Resources  fora  can  vass  were  wholly  lacldng, 
the  contest  between  the  old  parties  was  bitter,  Hayes  and 
Tilden  being  the  candidates,  and  only  9,737  votes  were  re- 
corded, but  they  came  from  eij^hteen  states.  A  national  con- 
ference was  held  in  New  York  in  Sept.,  1877,  and  in  state 
elections  that  year  marked  progress  was  shown.  Iowa, ' 
which  had  hitherto  ignored  the  movement,  cast  10,54s  votes, 
and  Massachusetts,  16.354.  The  politicians  of  the  former 
state  hastened  to  submit  a  prohibitory  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  counteract  the  movement. 

The  third  National  Nominating  Convention  met  at  Cleve- 
land. Tune  17,  1880.  General  Neal  Dow,  of  Maine,  was  nom- 
inated for  president,  and  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Thompson,  of  Ohio, 
for  vice-president. 

Again  no  campaign  was  waged  and  in  only  sixteen  states 
did  me  party  appear,  receiving  a  total  of  9,678  votes. 

In  Aug.,  1S81,  a  group  of  temperance  leaders,  most  of 
whom  had  not  been  identified  with  the  prohibition  movement, 
in  a  meeting  at  Lake  Bluff,  near  Chicago,  decided  to  secure  a 
reorganization  of  and  a  wider  support  for  the  party.  A  call 
for  a  lutional  convention  to  absorb  and  supersede  the  Pro- 
hibition Party  was  issued,  and  the  body  met  in  Farwell  Hall, 
Chicago,  Aug.  >3  and  14.  r88>;  34r  delegates  beiiijg  present 
from  twenty-two  states.  The  lume,  the  '  Prohibition  Home 
Protection  Party,"  was  adopted  and  was  man  or  less  readily 
accepted  by  pn^ibition  agitators  and  voters.  The  state 
dectuns  of  i38f .  188a,  and  1883  were  encouraging. 

The  nominating  convention  of  1884  was  called  to  order  at 
Pittsbtus,  Mayaist.     But  it  was  desired  by  some  of  the  new 


leaders,  and  by  many  who  had  not  fully  made  up  their  minds, 
to  make  a  final  test  of  the  tendencies  of  the  other  political 
parties  before  entering  the  field,  and  this  was  done. 

The  platform  committees  of  the  two  conventions,  after  lis- 
tening with  scant  courtesy  to  the  advocates,  ignored  their 
requests.     Many  who  had  hoped  that  the  Re- 
publican  or  the  Democratic  Party  would  take 
1884  to  1888  up  the  cause  in  due  time,  were  now  convinced 
oc  the  hostility  of  both  these  organizations, 
and,   when  the   Prohibition    convention  as- 
sembled at  Pittsburg,  on  July  23d,  it  was  evident  that  a  pro- 
found impression  had  been  made  on  the  country.     Thirty 
states  ana  territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia  sent  465 
accredited  delegates.     The  original  name  of  the  party  was 
restored.    Jdin  P.  St.  John,  who  had  been  governor  of  Kan- 
sas for  two  terms  as  a  Republican,  was  nomiruited  for  presi- 
dent, and  William  Daniel,  of  Maryland,  for  vice-president. 
The  temperance  women  were  given  special  representation  in 
the  committee,  by  the  selection  of  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard, 
of  Illinois,  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  of  Ohio,  as  members-at-Iaive. 
Woman  suffrage,  however,  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
states,  and  the  platform  devoted  almost  entirely  to  prohibi- 
tion.   John  B.  Pinch  was  elected  national  chairman,  and 
held  the  office  until  his  death,  ia  1887. 

With  the  presidential  campaign  of  1884  the  Na- 
tional Prohibition  Party  ceased  to  be  a  merely 
nominal  organization,  and  began  its  active  career. 

An  event  contributing  much  to  the  success  of 
the  campaign  of  1884  was  the  founding  of  a  new 
prohibition  paper.  The  Voice,  in  New  York  City, 
fcy  Dr.  I.  K.  Punk.  This  paper  was  continued 
until  1907  and  was  one  of  the  greatest  factors  of 
the  reform. 

Prohibition  electoral  tickets  for  St.  John  and 
Daniel  were  in  the  field  in  thirty-four  states,  and 
a  total  vote  of  150,626  was  counted.  The  great 
g^wth  of  the  party  created  a  sensation,  which 
was  intensified  by  the  fact  that  the  votes  drawn 
by  it  from  the  Republican  Party  in  New  York 
caused  the  defeat  of  Blaine  and  the  election  of 
Cleveland.  The  resentment  of  the  Republican 
politicians  took  the  form  of  persecution  of 
Prohibitionists,  but  the  party  thrived  upon  it. 

The  National  Convention  of  1888  was  held  in  Indianapolis. 
General  Clinton  B.  Pisk,  of  New  Jersey,  was  nominated  for 
president,  and  John  A.  Brooks,  of  Missouri,  for  vice-president. 
In  spite  of  muoi  opposition,  especially  from  the  South,  the 
platform  made  a  distinct  declaration  for  woman  suffrage. 
A  number  of  other  issues  were  also  recognized. 

The  campaign  waged  was  vigorous,  but  the  excitement 

created  by  the  tariff  issue  between  the  old  parties  and  the 

failure  of  the  Methodist  Church  to  support 

General  Pisk,  who  was  a  leading  member  of 

18SS-1904    that  body    and    depended   mudi   upon   the 

stroos  utterances  of  its  conferences,  made  the 

vote  disappointingly  small.  However,  149,945 

votes  were  counted,  every  state  excepting  South  Carolina 

contributing. 

Following  the  election  of  1888  the  party  propaganda  was 
vigorous  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  country  and  resulted  in  a 
large  and  enthusiastic  national  convention  in  Cincinnati  in 
1893.  General  John  Bidwcll,  of  California,  was  nominated  for 
president,  and  J.  B.  Cranfill,  of  Texas,  for  vice-president.  In 
addition  to  f)roliibition  the  platform  declared  for  woman  suf- 
frage, currency  reform,  laws  against  monopoly,  the  restriction 
of  emigration,  arbitration,  just  pensions,  support  of  public 
schools,  and  suppression  of  speculation. 

Samuel  Dickie  was  continued  as  chairman  of  the  national 
committee,  and  William  T.  Wardwell,  of  New  York,  the  treas- 
urer of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  became  the  secretary  of 
the  committee. 

The  currency  issue,  the  question  between  the  advocates  of 
free  silver  ana  a  gold  standard,  was  much  agitated  in  the 
Prohibition  Party  during  the  years  which  followed,  and  as  a  rfr 
suit  the  national  convention  of  1896,  which  met  at  Pittsburg  on 
May  97th,  attended  by  8^e  delegates  representing  thirty-nine 
states,  "split,"  the  free-silver  advocate  mustering  387  out  of 
814  votes  in  the  test  vote  on  platform.  The  platform  adopted 
was  known  aa  a  single-plank  platform,  making  no  declaration 
on  any  subject  except  the  prohibition  issue.  Joshua  Lever- 
ing, 01  Maryland,  was  nominated  for  president,  and  Hale 
Johnson,  of  Illinou,  for  vice-president.  The  advocates  of  the 
free-silver  policy,  under  the  leadership  of  John  P.  St.  John, 
R.  S.  Thompson,  Helen  M.  Gougar,  L.  B.  Lomn.  withdrew 
from  the  convention  and  formed  the  "  National  Party,"  which 
polled  a  few  votes  in  the  election  which  followed  and  disap- 
peared. 

The  first  HcKinley-Bryan  campaign  so  centered  public 
attention  upon  the  currency  question  that  the  prohibition 
issue  bad  harxlly  a  bearing.     Only  a  little  over  130,000  vote* 
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were  cast  {or  the  party's  candidates — a  falling  oR  of  one  half. 
Tbe  patty  rallied  itself  after  this  blow,  and  it  was  evident  that 
the  movement  was  too  deep-rooted  to  be  checked  by  any  dis- 
aster. In  1809  the  leading  prohibition  paper,  then  known 
as  Tht  Ntw  Voiei,  was  purchased  by  the  firm  of  Dickie  & 
Wotdley  and  removed  to  Chicagp  under  the  diiectkm  of  John 
G.  WooUey  with  William  P.  F.  Perguaon  as  managing  editor. 

The  National  Convention  of  ipoo  met  in  Chicago  and  nom- 
inated John  G.  Woolley,  of  Illinois,  for  president,  and  Henry  B. 
Metcau,  of  Rhode  Island,  for  vice-president.  The  platform 
adopted  confined  itself  entirely  to  the  prohibition  issue  and  the 
relation  of  that  issue  to  other  questions  of  national  impor- 
tance. The  vote  was  largely  increased,  almost  310,000  bal- 
lots being  counted,  every  state  excepting  Louisiana,  Nevada, 
and  Missusippi  returning  Prohibition  votes. 

In  the  year  1903  began  the  movement  which  has  since  as- 
sumed some  importance  in  the  election  of  Prohibitionists  to 
state  legislatures.  In  that  year  Mr.  Stewart,  the  national 
chairman,  was  elected  on  the  straight  Prohibition  ticket  to 
the  lepslature  of  Illinois  from  a  Chicago  district.  In  1904 
three  Prohibitionists  secured  seats  in  the  Illinois  legislature, 
two  otheis  being  possibly  elected  but  counted  out.  In  1906 
three  Prohibitionists  were  elected  to  the  legislatttre  of  Illinois, 
and  three  in  Minnesota,  while  some  ten  other  candidates  nar- 
rowly missed  of  election.  Pronounced  Prohibitionists  were 
also  elected  to  the  legislature,  by  tbe  aid  of  other  parties,  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  while,  in  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  West  Virginia,  ProhibitionisU  took  part  in 
successful  fusion  movements. 

The  National  Convention  of  1 904  met  at  Indian- 
apolis and  nominated  Silas  C.  Swallow,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  president,  and  George  W.  Carroll,  of 
Texas,  for  vice-president.  Dr.  Swallow  had  gained 
wide  public  attention  by  campaigns  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania  against  political  comiptionists  and 
had  polled  a  lai^  vote  for  governor  in  that  state 
on  the  Prohibition  ticket. 

The  following  is  the  presidential  vote  of  the 
Prohibition  Party  from  1873  to  1904: 


The  platform,  as  the  latest  and  as  weU  the 
broadest  official  utterance  of  the  Prohibition 
Party,  is  worthy  of  reproduction  here. 

National  Prohibition  Platfoui,  1904 

The  Prohibition  Party  in  national  conventioa  assembled, 
at  Indianapolis.  June  30,  1904,  recognising  that  the  chief  end 
of  all  government  is  the  establishment  at  those  principles  of 
righteousness  and  justice  which  have  been  revealed  to  men  as 
the  will  of  the  ever-living  God,  desiringHis  blessing  upon  our 
national  life,  and  believuut  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  htgfa 
ideals  of  government  of  the  peopU,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people,  established  by  our  fathers,  makes  the  following 
declaration  of  principles  and  purposes: 

I.  The  widdy  prevailing  system  of  the  licensed  and  l^al- 
ised  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  is  so  ruinous  to  individnalin- 
terests,  so  inimical  to  public  welfare,  so  destructive  of  national 
wealth,  and  so  subversive  of  the  rights  of  great  masses  of  our 
citisenship,  that  the  destruction  of  the  tiamc  is,  and  forbears 
has  been,  the  most  important  question  in  American  imlitics. 

II.  We  denounce  the  lack  of  statesmanship  exhibited  by 
the  leaden  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  in  their 
refusal  to  recognise  the  paramount  importance  of  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  cowardice  with  which  the  leadeis  of  these  puties 
have  courted  the  favor  of  those  whose  selfish  interests  are  ad- 
vanced by  the  continuation  and  augmentation  ot  the  tiafBc, 
until  to-oay  the  influence  of  the  liquor  traffic  practically 
dominates  national,  state,  and  local  government  tnraagfaout 
tbe  nation. 

III.  We  declare  the  truth,  demonstiated  by  the  expeiienoe 
of  half  a  century,  that  all  methods  of  dealing  with  the  Ikiuor 
traffic  which  recognise  its  right  to  exist,  in  any  form,  under  any 
system  of  license  or  tax  or  regulation,  have  proved  powerleu 
to  remove  its  evils,  and  useless  as  checks  upon  its  growth, 
while  the  insignificant  public  revenues  which  have  accniea 
therefrom  have  seared  the  public  conscience  against  a  recog- 
nition ot  its  iniquity. 

IV.  We  can  pubUc  attention  to  the  fact,  proved  by  the  ex- 
perience of  more  than  fifty  years,  that  to  secure  tbe  enactment 
and  eirforcement  of  prohtbitory  legislation,  in  which  alone  lies 
the  hope  of  tbe  protection  of  the  people  from  the  liquor  traf- 
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fie,  it  is  necessary  that  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
branches  of  government  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  political 
party  in  harmony  with  the  prohibition  principle,  and  pledged 
to  its  embodiment  in  law,  and  to  the  execution  ai  those  laws. 

V.  We  pledge  the  Prohibition  Party,  wherever  given  power 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  to  the  enactment  and  etuorce- 
ment  of  laws  prohibiting  and  abolishing  the  manufacture,  im- 
portation, transportation,  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beveiages. 

VI.  We  declare  that  there  is  not  only  no  other  issue  of 
equal  importance  before  the  American  people  to-da^,  but 
that  the  so-called  issues  upon  which  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties  seek  to  divide  the  electorate  of  the  country 
are,  in  large  part,  subterfuges  under  the  cover  of  which  they 
wrangle  for  the  spoils  of  ofnce. 

VII.  Recognizing  that  the  intelligent  voters  of  the  country 
may  properly  ask  our  attitude  upon  other  questions  of  public 
concern,  we  declare  ourselves  in  favor  of: 

The  impartial  enforcement  of  all  law. 

The  safeguarding  ol  the  people's  rights  by  a  rigid  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  justice  to  all  combinations  and  organi- 
mtions  of  caintal  and  labor. 

The  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  right  of  suffrage  should 
depend  upon  the  mental  and  moral  qualifications  cs  the  cit- 
izen. 

A  mofc  intimate  relation  between  the  people  and  ^vem- 
ment,  by  a  wise  application  of  the  principle  a(  the  initiative 
and  referendum. 

Such  changes  in  our  laws  as  will  place  tariff  schedules  in 
the  hands  of  an  omnipartizan  commission. 

The  application  of  uniform  laws  to  all  our  country  and  de- 
pendencies. 

The  election  of  United  States  senators  by  vote  of  the  people. 

The  extension  and  honest  administmtion  of  the  civu  serv- 
ice laws. 

The  safeguarding  of  every  citizen  in  every  place  under  the 
government  of  the  people  of  the  U.  S.,  in  all  the  rights  guar- 
anteed by  the  laws  and  the  Constitution. 

International  arbitiation,  and  we  declare  that  our  nation 
should  contribute,  in  every  manner  consistent  with  national 
dignity,  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  peace  between  all 
nations. 

The  reform  of  our  divorce  laws,  the  final  extirpation  of 
polygamy,  and  the  total  overthrow  of  the  present  shameful 
system  ot  the  illegal  sanction  of  the  social  evil,  with  its  un- 
speakable traffic  m  girls,  by  the  municipal  authorities  of  al- 
most all  our  cities. 

In  December,  1904,  Charles  R.  Jones,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  elected  national  chairman. 

William  P.  F.  Ferguson. 

PROPORTIOHAL  REPRESEHTATIOH:  No  one, 

who  has  not  analyzed  the  statistics  of  political 
elections,  can  realize  how  defective  is  the  electoral 
machinery  of  most  countries.  The  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Hare,  who  was  known  in  England  as  the 
"Father  of  Proportional  Representation,"  cal- 
culated that  no  less  than  two  fifths  of  the  voters 
were  wholly  unrepresented  in  Parliament,  while 
in  this  country  Mr.  Salem  Dutcher,  to  whom  we 
owe  an  excellent  work  on  "Proportional  Repre- 
sentation," curiously  enough  found  the  same 
proportion  of  two  fifths  to  be  true  also  for  the 
rortieth.  Forty-first,  and  Forty-second  Con- 
gresses of  the  United  States.  In  Switzerland 
the  statistics  for  the  years  1881,  1884,  and  1887 
of  the  elections  to  the  National  Council,  which 
corresponds  to  our  House  of  Representatives, 
revealed  the  same  unjust  state  of  anairs.  Down 
to  the  present  time  the  same  system  goes  on 
producing  similar  results.  As  matters  now  stand 
m  these  countries,  the  powers  of  government  are 
entrusted  to  a  majority  of  the  majority,  who  may 
be  a  minority  of  the  whole  electorate.  If,  for 
instance,  three  fifths  of  the  electors  only  are 
represented  in  a  certain  le^slature,  and  one  half 
plus  one  of  the  representatives,  or  say  two  thirds 
in  order  to  leave  a  little  margin,  regulate  the 
character  of  legislation,  then  the  majority  in 
that  legislature,  which  frames  the  laws,  represents 
a  minority  of  the  electors ;  for  two  thirds  of  three 
fifths  is  two  fifths,  which  is  less  than  one  half. 
Mr.  Garfield,  while  still  a  Congressman,  described 
this  tmjust  feature  of  our  political  machinery 
with  characteristic  clearness  in  a  speech  delivered 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  23, 


1870.  "In  my  judgment,"  he  said,  "it  is  the 
weak  point  in  the  uieory  of  representative  gov- 
ernment, as  now  organized  and  administered, 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  voting  people  are 
permanently  disfranchised.  .  .  .  Take  my  own 
district  as  an  example ;  I  have  never  been  elected 
by  less  than  9,000  majority.    Some- 

IniiHtiM    ^"'"'^  ^^    majority   has    exceeded 

J|B_i_,l    11,000.      There    are    about    10,000 

MHlMMto     Democratic   voters    in   my   district, 

and  they  have  been  voting  there  for 

the  last  forty  years,  without  any  more 

hope  of  having  a  representative  on  this  floor  than 

of  having  one  in  the  Commons  of  Great  Britain." 

Many  readers  can  sttpply  illustrations  of  sim- 
ilar injustices,  either  uom  their  own  electoral 
district  or  from  the  wider  field  of  national 
politics. 

Here  are  a  few  recent  examples  of  similar  in- 
justice and  disproportion: 

The  congressional  delegation  elected  in  Ohio 
in  1906  contained  16  Republicans  and  5  Dem- 
ocrats. According  to  the  actual  vote  cast,  the 
proportion  ought  to  have  been  1 1  Repubhcans  and 
10  Democrats. 

In  the  British  parliamentary  election  of  1906 
the  Ministerialist  groups  had  $6  per  cent  of  the 
votes  and  elected  72  per  cent  of  the  members. 
The  Conservatives  had  44  per  cent  of  the  votes 
and  elected  only  38  per  cent  of  the  members.  So 
that  the  huge  Ministerialist  majority  of  356 
ought  to  have  been  only  68. 

The  Oregon  House  of  Representatives  consists 
of  60  members.  In  the  election  of  June,  1906, 
the  vote  cast  was,  in  round  figures,  as  follows: 
Republicans,  54,000;  Democrats,  30,000;  Social- 
ists, 7,000;  Prohibitionists,  5,000.  The  fair  and 
proper  representation  for  each  party  would, 
therefore,  have  been  34  Republicans,  19  Demo- 
crats, 4  Socialists,  and  3  Prohibitionists.  Yet 
the  actual  result  was  59  Republicans,  i  Demo- 
crat, and  no  Socialists  or  Prohibitionists. 

Hundreds  of  similar  examples  could  be  given. 
The  present  system  is  unjust  to  Republicans  as 
well  as  to  Democrats,  to  Liberals  as  well  as  to 
Conservatives,  and  most  of  all  to  the  smaller 
parties.  The  system  is  hopelessly  faulty.  B^ 
mere  accident  it  sometimes  approximates  fair 
results  as  between  the  two  main  parties,  but 
between  them  alone. 

Undoubtedly  the  habit  of  manipulating  the 
boundaries  of  electoral  districts  for  party  pur- 
poses also  tends  to  aggravate  these  discrep- 
ancies. This  abuse  is  called  by  the  Germans 
wahlkreisgeometrie,  or  the  geometry  of  electoral 
districts.  In  the  United  States  it  has  been  nick- 
named the  gerrymander  (g.  v.). 

But  even  if  dishonest  electoral  districts  were 
never  created,  there  would  still  remain  a  high 
percentage  of  unrepresented  voters.  The  truth 
IS,  the  whole  system  of  electing  representatives, 
as  now  practised  the  world  over,  cannot  be 
made  to  produce  accurate  results.  It  is  evident 
that  a  radical  reform  is  demanded — one  which 
shall  make  the  vote  of  every  elector  efifective,  by 
applying  the  principle  of  proportional  representa- 
tion. 

The  various  systems  proposed  of  proportional 
representation  are  all  based  upon  what  is  known 
technically  as  the  electoral  quota. 

Suppose  that  in  an  illustrative  state  70,000 
votes  are  cast  for  the  election  of  seven  repre- 
sentatives on  the  proportional  principle.  Now, 
if  70,000  can  elect  seven,  th«n  one  seventh  of 
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70,000,  that  is,  10,000,  ought  to  be  able  to  elect 

one.     Thus  1 0,000  is  the  electoral  quota  in  such 

a  case.    Every  candidate  who  obtains 

j^^  ^     10,000  votes  is  sure  of  election;  and 

Pmnvti^ml  ^"^^T  P^rty  is  entitled  to  one  repre- 

Vgll^-*.    sen tative  for  each  10,000  votes.    This 

UobT       assumes  that  all  these  seven  repre- 

^^        sentatives  are  elected  from  the  one 

electoral  district. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  a  meeting  of 
seventy  persons  who  elect  a  committee  of  seven. 
Any  ten  persons  voting  together  ought  to  be  able 
to  elect  one  of  the  committee,  and  the  electoral 
quota  is  therefore  ten.  Any  candidate  obtaining 
ten  votes  is  sure  of  eleAion.  If  sixty  persons  are 
electing  a  committee  of  five,  then  any  twelve 
of  them  ought  to  be  able  to  elect  one ;  and  so  on, 
whatever  the  number  of  electors  or  of  representa- 
tives. 

The  theoretical  basis  of  the  electoral  quota  is, 
therefore,  to  divide  the  number  of  votes  cast  by 
the  number  of  seat:j  to  be  filled;  in  other  words, 
to  divide  all  the  votes  by  all  the  seats.     This 

f'ves  what  may  be  termed  "the  large  quota." 
ut  in  practise  it  is  found  that  a  smaller  quota  is 
sufficient  to  insure  the  election  of  any  candidate 
and  there  are  simple  rules  for  finding  such  a 
quota,  with  which  we  will  not  trouble  the  reader 
at  this  stage.  Let  it  suffice  to  indicate  the 
general  principle  on  which  the  electoral  quota 
rests. 

Then  comes  the  working  out  of  the  quota 
principle  in  contested  elections.  This  can  best 
De  shown  by  the  descriptions  of  specific  systems 
which  follow: 

We  take  first  the  Hare  or  Hare-Spence  aystem,  as  being 
more  explanatory  of  the  proportional  principle  than  any 
other,  and  we  describe  it  in  a  colloquial  way: 

If  you  are  voting  on  the  Hare-Spence  system  in  a  seven- 
member  electoral  district,  you  mark  your  ballot  for  seven 
candidates    (or   less)    in   the   order  of   your 
choice,  with  the  figures   i,  >,  3,  4,  s,  6,  7. 
Tha  Han     The  man  whom  yoo  like  best  you  mark  No. 
gm  I,  the  next  best  No.  1,  and  so  on  in  rotation. 

—  _  ■„_.„  If  your  vote  goes  to  help  the  candidate  of 
*•*•*?•"•■  your  first  choice  to  be  elected,  then  it  does 
tjwtm       not  count  for  anybody  else.     But  if  the  can- 
didate whom  you  have  marked  No.  i — your 
first  choice — has  enough  votes  without  yours, 
or  has  so  few  votes  that  he  cannot  be  elected,  then  your  vote 

goes  to  the  man  whom  you  have  marked  No.  a.  If  your  No.  1 
oes  not  need  or  cannot  use  your  vote,  then  it  is  passed  on 
to  No.  3,  and  so  forth. 

In  counting  the  votes,  the  first  operation  in  the  Hare  sys- 
tem is  to  sort  out  the  ballots  into  as  many  compartments 
as  there  are  candidates,  according  to  the  first  choice  or  No. 
1  votes,  paying  no  attention  for  the  present  to  the  other 
figures  on  tne  ballots.  While  this  is  being  dona  two  tally- 
clerks  are  keeping  tally  of  the  votes.  When  the  total  num- 
ber of  votes  is  thus  ascertained,  it  is  divided  by  seven,  which 
is  the  number  of  members  to  be  elected.  This  gives  the 
"quota"  or  numbe'  of  votes  required  to  elect  any  one  man. 
For  instance,  if  seven  members  are  to  be  elected  and  14,000 
votes  have  been  cast,  the  "ouota"  will  be  a,ooo. 

Tliis  is  the  "large  quota.  If  the  more  accurate  smaller 
quota  of  Mr.  Droop  is  used,  the  process  is  thus:  Divide  the 
14.000  votes  by  one  more  than  the  seven  seats,  and  add  one 
to  the  quotient.  This  gives  i.;si  as  the  electoral  quota. 
Any  candidate  getting  >,;s  i  votes  is  sure  of  election,  because 
if  seven  candidates  get  r,75i  votes  each,  there  are  not  votes 
enough  left  to  put  an  eighth  candidate  on  a  par  with  them. 

Then  any  one  of  the  candidates  who  has  a  quota  or  more 
than  a  quota  is  declared  elected.  If  he  has  more  than  a 
quota,  his  surplus  ballots  are  transferred  to  such  of  the  other 
candidates  as  may  have  been  marked  No.  >  on  the  ballots 
so  transferred.  U  the  candidate  marked  No.  a  on  any  of 
these  ballots  baa  already  been  elected,  then  the  ballot  goes 
on  to  No.  ],  and  so  on. 

It  never  happens  that  the  full  number  of  members  re- 
quired have  quotas  of  first-choice  votes;  so  we  then  be^ 
at  the  other  end,  take  the  man  at  the  foot  of  the  poll,  with 
the  lowest  number  of  votes,  declare  him  "out  of  the  count." 
and  then  distribute  the  whole  of  his  votes  among  the  re- 
maining candidates,  according  as  indicated  by  the  voters 
themselves,  each  on  his  own  oallot.  This  process  of  elim- 
ination is  repeated  until  seven  of  the  candidates  either  get  a 


quota  or  come  .the  nearest  to  it,  and  these  seven  are  the 
uected  ones. 

Prom  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  four  chief 
factors  in  the  Hare  system  of  proportional  representation: 

I.  The  multiple  electoral  district;  that  is,  a  district  from 
which  several  members  are  elected — not  less  than  five,  and 
mora  being  better,  up  to  the  limit  of  balloting  convenience. 

a.  The  single  vote;  that  is,  each  elector  has  one  vote  only 
which  finally  counts. 

3,  The  electoral  quota. 

4.  The  transfer  of  votes. 

Two  or  more  of  these  factors  are  common  to  all  systems 
of  proportional  representation. 

Hon.  William  H.  Gove  (Salem,  Mass.)  has  devised  a  sys- 
tem on  the  same  general  principles  as  the  Hare  plan,  but 
greatly  simplified.     After  nomination  and   before  election 
each  candidate  publishes,  in  a  certain  formal  way,  a  prefer- 
ential list  of  those  other  candidates  to  whom  he  directs  that 
any  necessary   transfers   of  his   votes  shall 
be  made;  that  is,  his  surplus^  any,  or  all  his 
^g  votes  if  he  be  eliminated.     Then  at  the  elec- 

—         HI.       tion  each  voter  marks  only  one  name  on  his 
OOTB  run    ballot.     The   counting   and   the   use    of   an 
electoral  quota  are  the  same  as  in  the  Hare 
system,  except  that  the  candidates'  lists  are 
used  instead  of  the  voters    second  or  subsequent  choices, 
and  actual  ballots  are  not  transferred.    Transfers  are  made 
by  calculation  only,  so  that  the  ballots  have  not  to  be  brought 
to  one  central  place  for  counting. 

A  simpler  plan  still  is  used  in  Japan.     In  multiple  electoral 
districts  each  elector  has  one  vote  only.     The  districts  vary 
in  electoral  size  from  five  members  to  fifteen. 
There  is  no  electoral  quota,  and  there  are 
Xbe         no  transfers.     The  votes  are  simply  counted, 
Imrmnma     ^^^  ^^^  required  number  of  members  taken 
-*^.  from  the  head  of  the  poll.     This  frequently 

BjntBBOi  gives  a  true  proportional  result;  because 
the  process  is  just  the  same  as  if  only 
the  ntst  choices  were  counted  in  the  Hare 
system;  and  often  in  that  system  those  who  head  the  poll 
on  the  count  of  first  choices  are  those  ultimately  elected. 
In  any  event  the  only  difference  the  transfers  make  is  a 
difference  of  one  member,  or  two  at  most.  The  explana- 
tion is  that  the  tendency  of  electoral  transfers  is  from  the 
weaker  to  the  stranger  candidates.  Therefore  the  simple 
single  vote  in  a  multiple  district  is  approximately  propor- 
tional. 

An  addition  to  the  Japanese  system  is  proposed  by  Mr. 
John  H.  Berry,  of  Salem,  Mass.,  and  has  been  twice  or  three 
times  embodied  in  a  bill  before  the  Massa- 
chusetts   Legislature,    but    not    passed.     It 
TIm  fresy    Sives  each  elected   representative  as   many 
a-itjLM       votes  on  a  division  as  he  has  received  from 
oyskam       ijjg  constituents  at    his    election,   and    pro- 
vides a  simple  and  ingenious  plan  by  which 
any  voter  may  transfer  his  vote  from  one 
representative  to  another,  or  trom  an  unsuocessful  to  a  suc- 
cosful  candidate,  thus  enabling  voters  to  withdraw  support 
from  an  unfaithful  representative,  and  insuring  that  every 
voter  can  be  represented  if  he  chooses. 

A  plan  called  cumulative  voting  was  used  for  thirty  years 

in  the  election  of  English  school-boards.     It  is  now  in  use 

in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  legislative  elections. 

in     three  -  member    districts — districts    too 

ClUlllllativ*   small  for  really  good  working.     Each  elector 

Vntinv        '"^  "  many  votes  as  there  are  candidates  to 

'"""a        be  elected,  and  he  may  divide  these  votes 

among    several    candidates    or    "cumulate" 

them  all  on  one  or  two  of  the  candidates,  as 

he  pleases.     The  more  the  voters  cumulate,  the  more  pro- 

portfonal  is  the  result.     Cumulative  voting,  used  as  a  system 

by  it-self   is  an  imperfect  plan,  and  leads  to  great  waste  of 

votes.     It  is  used  m  multiple  districts. 

Between  systems  of   proportional   representation  there  is 
a  distinct  line  of  cleavage:  that  between  list  systems  and  the 
non-list  methods  we  have  been   describing. 
A  marked  feature  of  list  systems  is  that  either 
Xhe  *l>*  single  vote,   the  multiple  vote,   or  the 

Ti.fr  ■■■!  ■■■■  ■  cumulative  vote  may  be  used  vrith  them. 
USI  Bynnw  j^ey  aU  require  that  the  candidates  be  di- 
vided into  party  lists  on  the  ballots;  hence 
the  name.  Each  list  has  its  appropriate 
party  heading.  A  vote  counts  both  for  the  list  and  for  the 
mdividuals  in  it  to  whom  the  vote  is  given. 

The  process  of  counting  is  to  ascertain  the  grand  total 
of  votes,  and  the  total  for  each  list.  Then  the  electoral 
quota  is  obtained  in  one  of  the  ways  already  mentioned,  or 
by  mathematical  methods  such  as  the  d'Hondt  plan,  which 
Is  adapted  to  list  systems  only,  and  gives  a  smaller  quota 
than  even  the  Droop.  Next  the  lists  are  divided  in  turn  by 
the  electoral  quota,  thus  showing  the  number  <^  representa- 
tives to  which  eadi  Ust  is  entitled.  These  representatives 
are  chosen  fram  the  candidates  having  the  largest  number 
of  votes. 

In  Switzerland  the  system  is  called  the  free  list,  and  the 
multiple  vote  is  chiefly  used  in  connection  with  it;  only  one 
canton  having  the  cumulative  vote  instead.  The  effect  of 
the  multiple  vote,  so  used,  is  to  give  proportional  ranilts  as 
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between  parties,  but  not  as  between  members  oC  the  same 
party. 

In  Belgium  the  single  vote  is  used  with  the  lists,  each 
elector  having  one  vote  only;  but  the  nominating  arrange- 
ments are  such  as  to  give  great  power  to  the  party  organiza- 
tions. 

Akin  to  proportional   representation   is  the   preferential 

plan  of  securing  an  absolute  majority  at  one  balloting  when 

electing  a  single  officer  such  as  a  governor  or 

mayor,  no  matter  how  many  candidates  are 

XhA  AlMOlnte  running.     There  is  also  the  great  advantage 

Kainritr      °^  promoting  free  nomination  of  candidates, 

^Jj*?"'      because  a  weak  candidate  can  be  nominated 

mttHOa       without  fear  of  cutting  into  the  vote  of  a 

stronger  candidate  in  the  same  interest.     The 

method  is  simply  that  of  the  Hare  or  Gove 

system  without  the  electoral  quota.     The  counting  finally 

concentrates  the  whole  vote  on  two  of  the  candidates,  one 

of  whom  must  then  have  a  clear  majority;  barring  a  tie, 

which  then  is  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  way.     When  at  the 

same  election  both  single  ofhcers  and  representatives  have  to 

be  chosen,  it  is  an  advantage   to  use  a  similar  method  of 

balloting  for  each  kind  of  election. 

Turning  now  to  the  actual  use  of  proportional 
representation  in  legislative  elections,  we  have 
the  example  of  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Ta.smania,  Japan,  and  Finland. 

Switzeriana  uses  the  free  list  with  multiple 
vote,  Canton  Zug  having  the  additional  feature 
of  cumulation. 

A  Swiss  canton  is  the  equivalent  of  an  Ameri- 
can state  or  a  Canadian  province.  Six  cantons 
elect  their  legislatures  by  proportional  repre- 
sentation, namely,  Ticino,  Neuch&tel, 

n^—ftjig^  Geneva,  Zug,  Basel,  and  Soleure. 
W^m      Besides  this,  the   people  of  Soleure 

•  i^-t^     elect  the  tax  commission  proportion- 

^""f^  ally;  also  all  municipal  cotmcils 
which  consist  of  more  than  seven 
members.  When  the  number  is  less  than  seven, 
the  proportional  method  of  election  ceases  to  be 
obligatory  and  becomes  optional.  In  Canton 
Freiburg  there  is  the  option  of  electing  munici- 
pal councils  proportionally.  Canton  Bern  and 
Canton  Ticino  also  use  proportional  representa- 
tion municipally;  this  including  the  large  capital 
city  of  Bern.  Recent  news  is  that  the  canton  of 
Schwyz  has  voted  for  the  adoption  of  propor- 
tional representation  by  a  good  majority. 

Belgium  uses  the  free  list  with  the  single  vote 
and  elects  both  houses  of  Parliament  on  that 
system,  which  was  first  used  in  the  general  elec- 
tions of  May,  1900.  There  have  since  been  gen- 
eral elections  in  iqoi,  1904,  and  1906,  all  on  the 
same  proportional  plan. 

The  Kingdom  of  Denmark  has  used  a  modified 
Hare  system  in  the  elections  to  the  Upper  House 
for  the  last  fifty  years;  also  in  the  election  of 
parliamentary  committees.  In  this  case  the 
application  of  the  proportional  principle  is  re- 
stricted and  partial. 

The  British  colony  of  Tasmania  used  the  Hare 
system  in  Jan.,  1897,  and  again  in  March,  1900, 
in  the  cities  of  Hobart  and  Launceston  respect- 
ively, for  the  election  of  members  of  the  island 
legislature.  Six  were  elected  in  Hobart  and  four 
in  Launceston.  After  the  formation  of  the 
Australian  Commonwealth,  the  then  new  state  of 
Tasmania  elected  her  six  commonwealth  sena- 
tors and  five  representatives  by  the  same  Hare 
system.  Then  interested  politicians  brought 
about  an  indirect  abolition  of  the  system,  by 
doing  away  with  the  large  electoral  districts  in 
which  alone  it  could  be  worked .  The  government 
responsible  for  this  was  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated at  the  next  general  election,  and  the  new 
government  reenacted  proportional  representa- 
tion, their  bill  passing  the  Lower  House  of  the 
legislature   almost  unanimously.     But  the  Up- 


per House  defeated  the  measure  by  a  majority  of 
two,  and  there  the  matter  stands  for  the  present. 
This  Tasmanian  Upper  House  is  a  monopolistic 
and  reactionary  institution,  small  in  numbers, 
and  elected  for  long  terms  on  a  restricted  fran- 
chise. 

Japan's  Parliament  or  "Diet"  consists  of  two 
chambers,  the  House  of  Peers  and  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  are  379  members  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  elected  from  forty-seven  electoral 
districts,  thus  averaging  eight  members  to  a  dis- 
trict. The  number  of  members  elected  from  these 
districts  varies  from  five  to  fifteen.  In  every 
district  each  elector  has  one  vote  only,  which 
gives  an  exceedingly  simple  electoral  system, 
with  a  close  approximation  to  proportional 
representation  in  its  results. 

Finland's  new  constitution  contains  a  pro- 
vision for  proportional  representation,  and  the 
system  was  used  for  the  first  time  in  the  1907 
legislative  elections  of  that  interesting  Russiaa 
dependency. 

The  results  of  all  these  various  and  widely 
differing  practical  tests  may  be  shortly  sum- 
marized in  the  one  word,  success. 

We  will  take  Belgium  as  an  example,  because 

it  is  there  that  proportional  representation  has 

been  tried  on  the  largest  scale,  in 

•  ^^      a    country   where    exact    data   are 

jf^^j^   available.     The    information    given 

Haiginwi  '**'*  comes  from  "La  Repr^senta- 
"  tion  Proportionnelle  en  Belgique,"  a 

book  puDlished  by  the  distinguished 
statesman  and  author,  M.  le  Comte  Goblet  d'Al- 
viella.  We  choose  the  election  of  1900  instead 
of  later  ones,  because,  being  the  first  election 
under  proportional  representation,  the  contrast 
between  the  new  and  old  systems  can  be  better 
shown : 

In  the  general  elections  for  the  Belgian  Parliament  at  the 
end  of  May.  1900,  a  million  and  a  half  voters  cast  their  bal- 
lots tmder  the  free-list  plan  of  proportional  representation. 
There  are  three  parties  in  Belgium — the  Clerical  Conserva- 
tives, the  Liberals,  and  the  Socialists.  The  Clerical  Con- 
servatives i^refer  to  be  called  simply  the  Catholic  Party. 
At  the  previous  election  under  the  old  system,  the  Catholics 
were  grossly  over-represented,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
Liberals;  but  the  new  system  set  this  nearly  right,  and  had 
the  effect  of  giving  each  party  a  fairly  proportional  represen- 
tation in  accordance  with  the  numerical  strength  of  each, 
thus  proving  its  right  to  the  name  it  bears.  The  figures  for 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (the  Lower  House)  are  worth 
giving. 

The  defunct  Chamber,  elected  under  the  old  system,  con- 
tained III  Catholics,  is  Liberals,  and  18  Socialists.  In 
1900,  on  May  a7th,  proportional  representation  elected  86 
Catholics.  33  Liberals,  31  Socialists,  and  i  "Democratic 
Christian" — a  dissident  from  the  Catholic  Party.  This  stri- 
king difference  is  indeed  an  object  lesson. 

One  noteworthy  result  of  the  new  system  has  been  a  great 
lessening  of  partisan  virulence,  largely  because  each  party 
realised  that  the  system  prevented  unfair  advantage  being 
taken.  Another  beneficial  effect  is  stated  by  Count  d'Al- 
viella  as  follows; 

"One  of  the  advantages  of  our  proportional  representation 
consists  in  having  broken  the  old  fines  that  divided  in  politics 
our  Walloon  and  our  Flemish  citizens.  Formerly  the  Walloon 
districts  returned  Socialist  and  Liberal  members;  the  Flemish 
without  exception  only  Clericals,  or  Catholics,  as  they  prefer  to 
call  themselves.  Now,  of  course,  each  district  has  members 
belon^ng  to  both  parties,  or  even  to  three;  and  this  tends  to 
diminish  racial  antagonism. 

"  Another  result  has  been  to  awaken  political  life  m  numer- 
ous districts  where  for  a  long  time  it  had  seemed  to  be  ex- 
tinguished, especially  in  the  Flemish  provinces.  In  the 
heart  of  the  two  Aanders,  notably  at  Anven  and  even  at 
Limbourg,  liberal  associations  have  been  bom  or  revived  m 
localities  most  devoted  to  the  conservative  Catholic  Party. 
The  Sodaliste  entered  into  the  struggle  wherever  they,  could 
find  candidates,  and  the  Catholics  raised  their  flag  m  dis- 
tricts in  the  Walkxm  country  where  they  had  never  suc- 
ceeded in  electing  a  candidate  within  the  memory  of  man. 

"Among  other  indirect  advantages,  proportional  repre- 
sentation has  thus  put  an  end  to  the  perilous  coincidence 
which  tended  to  establish  itself  between  political  divisions 
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and  racial  or  linguistic  diviiioiu.  (In  Belgium  there  are 
two  distinct  races,  speaking  different  languages.)  The  Flem- 
ish Liberals  have  to-day  in  the  Chamber  <rf  Deputies  members 
who  know  their  country  and  speak  their  langiiage;  iust  as  the 
Catholics  of  the  industrial  districts  find  other  representatives 
o(  their  interests  than  'Luxembotirgeois' — country  squires, 
or  Flemish  proprietors." 

The  system  used  in  Belgium  promotes  the  solidarity  of  the 
great  political  parties.  Count  d'Alviella  says:  "These  elec- 
tions snow  that  Belgium  has  room  for  three  parties,  but  only 
for  three.  Even  in  the  city  of  Brussels,  which  was  one  large 
constituency,  returning  eighteen  members,  so  that  to  carry 
a  seat  Im  than  one  eighteenth  of  the  votes  cast  was  re- 
quired, the  lists  of  the  commercials,  of  the  industrial  com- 
mercials, and  of  the  F.  O.  L.  obtained  with  difficulty  some 
thousands  of  votes;  but  further,  neither  the  independents, 
in  spite  of  the  personal  influence  of  M.  Theodor,  nor  the 
Christian  Democrats,  in  spite  of  the  intense  propaganda  of 
Abbe  Daeiu,  succeeded  in  reaching  the  electoral  quotient 
which  gives  a  seat.  Except  the  one  follower  ct  Abbe  Daena 
elected  at  Alost,  not  a  dissident  has  entered  either  the  Cham- 
ber or  the  Senate.  The  three  parties  ai«  certainly  more 
homogeneous  than  they  were  in  the  last  Parliament  elected 
under  the  old  system. 

"On  the  other  hand,  proportional  representation  has  put 
an  end  to  the  heterogeneous  coalitions  which  have  tended 
for  some  yean  to  be  introduced  into  Belgian  politics,  and 
.which  end  in  reciprocal  disappointments.  Everywhere  the 
radicals,  who  generally  form  the  mainspring  of  anticlerical 
comUiuitions,  nave  had  to  resign  themselves  to  go  with  the 
moderate  Liberals  or  to  struggfe  alone.  At  Brunels  the  in- 
dependents have  been  constrained  to  break  with  the  Cath- 
olics, and  thus  is  terminated  an  equivocal  aUianoe  which 
had  monopolised  for  fourteen  years  the  'representation'  of 
the  district.  Each  party,  freed  from  the  care  of  seeking  at 
any  price  allies  which  it  hoped  to  dupe  on  the  morrow,  nas 
been  able  to  present  itself  with  an  integral  and  homogeneous 
program  which,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps,  in  an  electoral 
contest,  was  distinguished  for  clearness  and  sincerity." 

Coming  now  to  the  prospects,  progress,  and 

propaganda  of  the    proportional-representation 

movement  in  cotmtries  other  than 

^  those   mentioned,   we  find  pending 

y,j^.^^"  legislation  or  an  active  propaganda 

••wim^mn  jjj  ^^  j^^^  gyg  cotmtries,  namely: 

Sweden,  France,  Australia,  England, 
and  the  United  States. 

The  American  Proportional  Representation 
League  was  organized  m  1893  (9.  t;.). 

The  recent  work  of  the  American  Proportional 
Representation  League  has  been  to  collect  and 
distribute  information  to  inquirers  and  others  as 
to  the  principles  and  progress  of  the  movement, 
particularly  among  workers  for  direct  legisla- 
tion, who  are  to-day  among  those  most  inter- 
ested in  political  and  electoral  reform.  One 
result  of  this  policy  is  a  local  campaign  for  the 
adoption  of  proportional  representation  in  Ore- 
gon, where  the  old  system  has  had  a  particu- 
larly obnoxious  outcome. 

The  American  Proportional  Representation 
League  now  consists  of  something  over  a  hundred 
members,  and  keeps  quietly,  but  steadily,  at 
work. 

A  Proportional  Representation  Society  has 
existed  in  England  for  many  years,  but  was 
almost  dormant  from  1888  until  March,  1905, 
when  a  reorganization  took  place, 
a—.*  «_i».i.  with  Lord  Avebury  as  president, 
*^"*"Hon.  Leonard  Courtney  (now  Lord 
Courtney)  as  chairman  of  committee, 
and  Mr.  John  Humphreys  (107  Algernon  Road, 
Lewisham,  S.  E.  London,  England)  an  honorary 
secretary.  Since  then  much  active  work  has 
been  done.  Articles  have  been  published  in  manv 
newspapers,  pamphlets  printea  and  distributed, 
two  bills  introduced  into  the  imperial  parliament, 
and  a  Blue  Book  of  authoritative  information  is- 
sued by  the  House  of  Lord,  concerning  the  use  of 
proportional  representation  in  various  countries. 

In  Great  Britain  the  only  system  proposed  is 
that  of  Mr.  Hare,  as  modified  by  Miss  C.  H. 
Spence,  by  introducing  the  feature  of  electoral 


^" 


districts  instead  of  the  whole  of  the  country  being 
one  district  as  Mr.  Hare  proposed.  Hence  the 
method  is  sometimes  known  as  the  Hare-Spenoe 
system.  Altho  approved  in  England,  a  densely 
populated  country,  many  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can League  believe  that  the  Hare  system  would 
not  work  well  in  the  U.  S. 

South  Australia  is  the  home  of  Miss  Catherine 
Helen  Spence,  an  able  advocate  of  electoral  re- 
form; now  over  eighty-one  year    o£ 
_]^        age,  but  still  active  as  a  journalist 
An^Slaa  *****  public  siieaker.     For  some  years 
a^Z^M^  proportional  representation  has  been 
mffMh'    >»  practical    politics  in  that  state, 
but   so   far   without   actual    adop- 
tion.    Its  prospects  seem  bright  for 
the  near  future. 

In  Victoria  attempts  have  been  made  to  in- 
troduce the  proportional  principle,  but  so  far 
unsuccessfully.  Professor  Nanson,  professor  of 
mathematics  in  the  University  of  Melbourne,  is 
leader  of  the  movement  in  that  state. 

Tasmania  has  been  already  referred  to.  Some 
propaganda  work  has  been  done  in  New  South 
"ales. 

There  is  now  before  the  commonwealth  Par- 
liament a  government  bill  for  the  use  of  prefer- 
ential voting  in  single  member  districts.     The 
Hare-Spence  system  is  the  only  plan  of  propor- 
tional representation  advocated  or  used  m  Aus- 
tralia.   France  during  the  last  few  years  has  been 
much  stirred  by  the  example  of  her  near  neigh- 
bor, Belgium,  and  a  strong  move- 
Th«  jjMuil  ™^'*^  ^°^  proportional  representation 
j^jjj^    is  in  progress.     The  organ   of   the 
'  movement  is  L«  ProportumnaitsU,  a 

quarterly  journal  published  at  71 
Grande-Rue  Koubaix,  France;  and  it  has  the  sup- 
port of  powerful  daily  newspapers. 

At  the  general  election  in  May  (1907)  propor- 
tional representation  figured  in  the  program  of 
many  candidates,  and,  as  soon  as  the  new  Parlia- 
ment was  opened,  three  bills  tending  to  establish 
it  in  municipal  and  parliamentary  elections  were 
introduced. 

As  a  result  of  the  long  stru^le  for  electoral  re- 
form in  Sweden  the  Swedish  Cxovemment  intro- 
duced into  Parliament  in  Jan.,  1907, 
a  comprehensive  measure  which  in- 
cludes provisions  for  proportional 
voting  in  the  elections  for  both  cham- 
bers of  the  Riksdag  and  for  municipalities. 

Robert  Tyson. 

RsrsRBMCBs:  Library  of  Congress,  a  list  of  books  (with 
references  to  periodicals)  relating  to  proportional  repre- 
sentation, Washington,  1904;  Prof.  John  R.  Commons, 
Proforliomd  FtprtttntaUon  (id  ed.),  with  chapters  on  the 
Initiative,  the  Referenduni,  and  Primary  Elections.  The 
Uacmillan  Company,  New  York,  1907.  ProporHonal  Rtp- 
nsenlaiion  Rnuw,  published  quarterty  as  a  department 
of  Equity  Series,  by  Dr.  C.  F.  Taylor,  issoOteatnut  Street. 
Philadelphia.  P.  R.  in  Batiam  (1  naunphlets);  P.  R.  in 
Swilttrlamdi  VoUng  Mtthodt  for  Cltwt  mi  SocirUa;  and 
A  Primtr  0  D.  L.  and  P.  R.:  all  by  Robert  Tyson,  secre- 
tary of  the  American  Proportional  Representation  League, 
10  Harbord  Street,  Toronto,  Canada. 

PROSTITUTIOIT   OR   THE    SOCIAL    EVIL: 

The  "social  evil,"  as  one  form  of  social  wrong- 
doing is  commonly  denominated,  is  not  an  evil 
Bicmiar  to  any  age,  country,  or  civilization, 
erodotus  tells  us  of  an  extent  and  infamy  of 
prostitution  in  ancient  Babylon  almost  beyond 
belief.  Prostitution  in  terrible  and  tmnatural 
forms  was  a  part  of  the  religious  cultus  of  god- 
desses or  gods  worshiped  under  different  names 
in  Phoenicia,  S^Tia,  Phrygia,  Egypt,  and  the  «d- 
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jacent  countries.  Similar  rites  entered  into  the 
idolatry  which  repeatedly  led  the  children  of 
Israel  astray,  and  are  connected  with  the 
"groves"  and  "pillars,"  and  other  terms  under 
which  the  English  Old  Testament  covers  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  original.  In 
Greece  and  at  Athens,  as  well  as  in  Corinth,  we 
find  the  same  sexual  worship  and  prostitution 
made  a  matter  of  civic  glory  and  religious  gain. 
Unnatural  vice  was  openly  practised  and  defend- 
ed by  Greece's  sages,  ^eroes,  and  statesmen. 
Prostitution  was  taught  as  an  art.  The  most 
educated  women  of  Greece  were  courtezans.  In 
Rome,  if  vice  was  less  beautiful,  it  was  more 
unbridled.  Women  of  the  highest  rank,  even 
of  the  imperial  purple,  enrolled  themselves  as 
common  prostitutes.  Orgies  took  place  in  the 
baths  and  in  the  temples.  Obscenity  ruled  the 
stage. 

We  find  the  evil  in  every  portion  of  the  globe ; 
in  India,  in  Japan,  in  Hawaii,  and  everywhere 
about  in  proportion  to  our  knowledge  of  the  life 
of  the  ^ze  and  country.  We  find  it  in  the  Middle 
Ages  alike  in  hovel  and  in  palace ;  in  cloister  and 
in  hall.  If  under  the  Puritan  r^me  it  was  tem- 
porarily restrained,  it  broke  out  in  the  Restora- 
tion in  a  wilder  carnival  of  vice.  (See  Crimb.) 
It  exists  to-day  in  modem  Babylons  as  in  the  old ; 
if  it  is  now  publicly  condemned  and  the  number 
of  the  pure  is  enormously  increased,  there  are 
those  who  believe  that  it  is  eating  to-day  under 
the  surface  far  more  than  is  generally  known. 
At  tiie  National  Purity  Congress  in  Baltimore 
(Oct.,  1895)  it  was  stated  that  the  number  of 
prostitutes  in  the  United  States  was  330,000,  and 
that  this  implied  at  least  1,150,000  prostitute- 
men,  which  is  probably  far  under  the  truth. 
Miss  Kate  R.  O'Hare,  a  rescue  mission  worker  of 
many  years'  experience,  estimates  (The  Worker, 
May  36,  1906)  600,000  public  prostitutes  in  the 
U.  S.,  and  possibly  as  many  more  who  sacrifice 
their  chastity  in  connection  with  some  other 
means  of  livelihood.  Prostitutes  are  mainly 
found  in  the  cities.  Their  male  companions  live 
not  only  in  the  cities,  but  also  in  the  towns  and 
villages,  whose  residents  go  to  the  cities  for 
business,  or  pleasure,  or  both. 

In  a  paper  prepared  for  the  World's  (Congress 
on  Social  Punty,  held  in  Chicago  in  June,  1893, 
Hon.  Elbridge  T.  Geny  states  that 
it,tmnt.      Superintendent  Byrnes,  of  the  police 
department,  and  himself  compared 
notes   with    exactly    the    same    re- 
sult, and,  viewing  the  matter  from  two  different 
standpoints,  they  were  a^ed  that  the  number  of 
prostitutes  at  that  time  m  New  York  City  was  at 
least  40,000. 

Some  think  this  estimate  was  too  high.  The 
Rev.  F.  M.  (joodchild,  writing  in  The  Arena  for 
Jllarch,  1896,  says: 

It  ha*  been  declared  that  in  New  York  City  there  are  be- 
tween 40,000  and  50,000  such  women.  That  would  make 
one  habitual  proetitute  for  every  nine  mature  men  in  the 
dty.  At  it  is  estimated  that  every  fallen  woman  means  on 
an  average  five  &llen  men  to  support  her,  it  would  appear 
that  more  than  half  our  men  are  regular  contributors  to  the 
tnothel,  which  I  should  hesitate  very  much  to  believe. 

Mr.  Goodchild,  however,  appears  to  forget 
that  prostitutes  in  a  city  are  not  supported  by 
residents  of  that  city  alone,  so  that  there  may  be 
40,000.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  believing 
that  New  York  is  much,  if  any,  worse  thui  other 
places  in  proportion  to  their  size. 

Mr.  George  K.  Turner  {McClure's,  April,  1907) 


estimates  that  $20,000,000  a  year  is  made  by 
prostitution  in  Chicago.     He  says: 

There  are  at  least  io,oee  professional  prostitutes.  Average 
annual  receipts  of  $1,000  each  are  brought  in  bv  these  women. 
They  do  not  themselves,  however,  have  the  benefit  <k  this 
revenue.  Much  of  it  is  never  received  by  them.  They  are,  in 
i^ct,  exploited  by  large  business  interests. 

There  are  four  lar^  interests  which  are  concerned  in  the 
exploitation  of  prostitution.  The  first  of  these  is  the  crim- 
inal hotels,  the  second  is  the  houses  of  ill  fame,  the  third  the 
cheap  dance-halls  and  saloons,  and  the  fourth  the  men^ 
largely  Russian  Jews — who  deal  in  women  for  the  trade. 
There  are  large  indirect  interest* — such  as,  for  instance,  the 
leasing  or  subletting  of  tenements  to  the  business,  an  opera- 
tion which  yields  enormous  percentages  ol  profit — but  these 
are  the  four  principal  direct  interests  in  the  trade. 

He  states  that  igs  hotels  interested  in  prostitution  are 
known  and  recorded,  with  xe.ooo  rooms,  ana  receipts  of  not 
less  than  $8,000,000  annually,  probably  $10,000^000.  They 
are,  however,  now  being  proceeded  against.  The  number 
of  good-sized  houses  of  prostitution  he  puts  at  350,  with 
more  than  4,000  women.  The  annual  gross  receipts  are  not 
less  than  $8,000,000;  they  are  more  likely  over  $10,000,000. 
These  bouses  are  disposed  throughout  the  city  .  Their  profits 
are  not  only  from  their  shares  in  the  women's  wages,  but 
from  excessive  prices  for  liquor.  They  also  secure  laige 
returns  from  furnishing  clothing  and  other  necessities  of  lue 
to  their  employees,  at  prices  ranging  from  too  to  soo  per 
cent  higher  thsua  the  usual  retail  price.  By  this  system  the 
wages  of  the  women  are  largely  secured  by  the  profnieton 
of  the  establishments.  The  plan  is  not  different  in  principle 
from  the  familiar  "company  store"  system  of  the  manu&c- 
turing  and  mining  district.  It  is  a  first  rule  of  the  business, 
as  generally  conducted,  to  keep  the  employees  continuously 
in  debt,  so  that  they  are  unable  to  leave  the  eetablishments 
unless  the  proprietors  desire  it. 

The  business  of  the  small  places,  the  flats,  cannot   be 

estimated,  but  it  is  very  large  and  is  growing 

constantly,  especially  since  the  official  at- 

Th*  tacks  which  have  frightened  away  custom 

p_M4,  I-     from   the  criminal   hotels.     There  are   oer. 

—  ^T.    ■ .       tainly  not  less  than  s.ooo  women  in   these 

noUltntum  flats,  and  aimual  expenditures  are  certainly 

not  less  than  $4,000,000.     In  some  sections 

of  the  dty  there  are  scores  of  these  small 

places.    One  building  at  over  seventy  apartments  is  said  to 

contain  nothing  else. 

These  places  and  the  hotel*  cater  to  the  demand  for  ruin- 
ing young  giib— espedallir  the  low-paid  employees  of  de- 
partment stores  and  factories,  which  furnish  the  majority  of 
the  English-speaking  women  in  the  profession  in  Chicago. 
The  dance-halls  and  irregular  saloons  also  take  a  part  of  the 
profit  from  this  source.  The  direct  business  of  supplying 
women  to  the  trade,  while  not  so  large  as  these  others,  is  also 
profitable.  Some  of  the  more  enterprising  of  the  keepers 
of  the  regular  houses  of  ill  fame  have  private  arrangements 
with  men,  who  ruin  young  girls  for  their  use.  Most  of  the 
young  women  who  come  into  the  business  in  this  way  do 
so  t»ore  reaching  the  age  of  nineteen. 

The  largest  tegular  business  in  furnishing  women,  how- 
ever, is  done  by  a  company  of  men,  krgely  compoaed  of  Rus- 
sian Jews,  who  supply  women  at  that  nationality  to  the 
trade.  These  men  have  a  sort  of  loosely  organised  associa- 
tion extending  through  the  large  dties  of  the  country,  their 
chief  centers  Deing  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  New 
Orleans.  .  .  .  The  price  paid  is  about  $50  a  head.  In  some 
exceptional  cases  $75  baa  been  given,  "nii*  money  paid  over 
to  the  agent  is  charged  up  to  the  debt  of  the  woman  to  the 
house.  She  pays  that  for  her  own  sale.  In  addition  she 
gives  over  a  large  share  of  her  earnings  to  the  man  who 
places  her. 

In  New  York  City  prostitution  is  perhaps  less 
open  than  in  Chicago,  but  the  social  evil  has 
probably  also  been  more  widely  spread  through 
all  classes  of  society,  from  the  very  wealthy  to  the 
very  poor.  Recently  there  has  been  much  agita- 
tion against  it  and  its  more  open  forms  much  re- 
duced. According  to  the  report,  however,  of 
"The  Committee  of  Fifteen  "  (1902),  in  one  police 
precinct,  not  more  than  a  mile  square,  there  were 
known  to  be  in  1900  forty  houses  of  prostitution, 
besides  sixty  well-known  centers  of  prostitution 
in  tenement-houses. 

The  Raines  Law,  requiring  saloons  to  become 
"hotels,"  has  given  opportunity  and  a  cloak  of 
attractiveness  and  ease  to  prostitution.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  "cadet"  (who  makes  money  by 
seducing  giHs  and  placing  them  in  houses  of  pros- 
titution, and  receiving  from  them  $40  or  $50  per 
week)  is  but  one  link  between  the  tenements  and 
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the  evil  trade.  The  partnership  between  some 
of  the  police  department  and  the  keepers  of  evil 
houses  has  given  immunity  from  arrest  in  ex- 
change for  a  share  in  the  profits.  Says  the 
report:  "When  a  house  containing  not  more  than 
ten  inmates,  exclusive  of  the  proprietress,  and 
known  as  a  'fifty-cent  house,'  could  aSord  to  pay 
an  initiation  fee  of  Sjoo  to  the  wardsman  and  $50 
a  month  for  the  privilege  of  continuing  in  this 
illegal  occupation  unmolested,  an  estimate  can 
be  tormed  as  to  the  amount  of  trade  which  must 
be  carried  on  within." 

Of  Philadelphia  Mr.  Goodchild  writes  (see 
above) : 

There  are  not  less  than  1,000  houses  of  ill  fame  in  the  city, 
and  as  many  as  s.ooo  women  live  amoiu;  us  bv  the  sale  of 
their  bodies.  I  wish  1  might  have  confidence  that  the  esti- 
mate is  too  high ;  but  nearly  six  years  of  observation  make 
me  fear  that  the  Sgures  are  much  too  low.  This  does  not 
include,  of  course,  the  vast  multitude  of  poor  girls  whose 
labor  yields  scarcely  enotigh  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
many  of  whom  fall  victims  to  the  lecherous  men  who  are 
always  on  the  watch  for  "new  cases." 

In  many  cities  like  Boston,  where  there  is 
perhaps  less  prostitution,  there  is  much  evil  in 
society.  A  responsible  reforrn  worker  in  that 
city  points  out  a  fashionable  avenue  almost 
lined  with  the  apartments  of  the  kept  mistresses 
of  business  men. 

But  the  older  cities  of  Europe  are  probably 
even  worse.  General  Booth  of  the  Salvation 
Army  in  his  "Darkest  England"  chart  estimates 
the  number  of  prostitutes  in  London  at  30,000. 

They  have,  however,  also  been  put  at  10,000. 
The  fact  is  that  no  one  knows  the  number  of 
prostitutes  in  any  city.  Certainly  so  far  as  street 
solicitation  goes,  police  regulation  has  of  late 
years  much  reduced  the  evil  in  London,  while 
the  fact  that  any  private  citizen  can  set  in  motion 
the  severe  laws  against  houses  of  prostitution 
and  their  owners  has  broken  up  very  many  such 
houses,  and  most  of  the  centers  where  formerly 
they  multiplied.  The  believers  of  the  EngUsh 
system  of  depending  on  such  measures  to  reduce 
the  evil,  and  of  not  attempting  medical  or  legal 
supervision  as  on  the  Continent,  point  to  these 
successes  and  prove  the  decrease  of  syphilis  in  the 
army  of  Great  Britain   (not  in  the  empire,  in 

Sarts  of  which,  as  India,  conditions  are  very 
iflerent). 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  London 
is  a  world  center  and  that  all  its  evils  are  not  due 
to  local  conditions.  Critics,  therefore,  of  the 
English  system,  in  Germanyespecially,  claim  that 
the  English  system  does  not  work. 

A  German  authority  says:  "In  no  coimtry  of 
the  world  does  prostitution  assume  such  a  cynical 
character  as  in  England.  In  no 
Oraat  Britain  country  do  so  many  children  become 
its  victims  as  in  England ;  in  no  coun- 
try does  traffic  in  girls,  especially  that 
of  minors,  flourish  as  in  England.  London  is 
the  center  for  the  traffic  in  girls,  the  central 
point  for  men  trading  in  girls  and  of  their  agents. 
The  London  houses  of  ill  fame  maintain  agents 
of  both  sexes  in  every  country  of  Europe,  who 
furnish  them  with  fresh  'goods.'  Numbierlesa 
girls  who  are  enticed  to  go  to  England  as  seam- 
stresses, milliners,  servants,  governesses,  etc., 
lose  their  maidenhood  in  London  resorts  of 
ill  fame."  (See  "Freheit  oder  gesundheitliche 
Ueberwachung  der  Gewerbsimzucht,"  by  Gaston 
Vorberg,  M.D.,  1907,  p.  43.)  This  authority 
goes  on  to  say  that  some  keepers  of  bouses 
maintain  from  six  to  ten  houses,  and  that  stock 


companies  have  been  formed  for  this  purpose,  tho 
under  different  names.  One  of  them  is  said  to  have 
a  capital  of  ;gi  00,000,  and  divided  ;£s6,389  as 
profit  after  the  first  year.  It  states  as  its  pur- 
pose "the  better  exploitation  of  real  estate  of 
little  value.''  The  company  has  i  iSr  bouses,  the 
rent  of  which  would  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances amount  to  only  ;£4o-;£5o.  Each  house  has 
ten  girls,  of  whom  each  yields  a  net  profit  of  5;. 
per  diem.  The  managers,  generally  women,  are 
entitled  to  35  per  cent  of  the  income,  and  are 
pensioned  after  ten  yeals. 

In  Berlin  a  commission  appointed  by  the 
Society  of  Medicine,  with  Professor  Virchow  as 

president,    found    4,364    prostitutes 

EoroM      '"  ^^^^  ^^^  recognized  by  the  police, 

^^^      and  estimated  the  total  number  at 

from  40,000  to  50,000.  ("Addresses 
of  National  Purity  Congress,"  1895,  Baltimore, 
pp.  aso-asa.)  The  prefect  of  police  of  Paris  is 
quoted  as  saying  that  there  were  in  Paris  over 
100,000.     ("Addresses,"  as  above,  p.  310.) 

Germany  has  a  strict  system  of  supervision  by 
means  of  registration,  and  of  these  statistics  can 
be  given.     The  number  of  registered  prostitutes 

in  1900  in  cities  with  a  population  in 

1897-98  was:  Berlin,   4,500  with  a 


Qma»af 


population    of    1,677,304;     Breslau. 


i,o3i  with  373,169;  Dresden,  350 
with  336,440;  Hamburg,  733  with  635,553;  Co- 
logne, coo  with  331,(64;  Leipsic,  394  with  399,- 
963;  Munich,  60  with  409,^07.  The  number  of 
these  women  is  stated  to  have  decreased  since 
1900,  because  a  law  went  into  effect  that  year 
which  enabled  the  police  to  send  all  prostitutes 
under  eighteen  years  to  an  institution,  and  a  large 
number  of  those  between  eighteen  and  twenty- 
one.  The  number  of  non-registered  prostitutes 
is  estimated  to  be  about  three  times  that  of  the 
registered,  and  that  of  mistresses,  considerably 
higher.  "The  registered  girls  are  visited  regularly 
by  physicians,  about  twice  a  week  in  some  places, 
and  sent  to  the  hospitals  for  free  treatment,  where 
they  are  retained  tmtil  cured. 

'The  houses  of  assignation  in  Paris  have  de- 
creased more  than  66  per  cent  since  1873.  In 
that  year  the  city  had  138  houses  with  1,093 
inmates;  in  1907,  41  with  390.  Tlus 
f~j,M  change  does  not,  however,  of  neces- 
sity indicate  an  increase  in  morality, 
but  simply  one  of  fashion.  The  reg- 
istered houses  are  no  longer  allowed  to  admit  girls 
under  twenty-one  years  of  age,  since  experience 
has  proved  that  if  girls  can  he  tided  over  to  that 
year,  they  are  less  susceptible  to  temptation; 
statistics  show  that  only  35  per  cent  have  fallen 
after  their  twenty-first  year.  The  registered 
women  are  visited  weekly  by  a  physician,  but 
tnust  report  at  once  if  they  are  ill.  "The  hospital 
of  St.  Lazare  furnishes  free  treatment.  Owing  to 
this  close  supervision,  syphilis  has  largely  de- 
creased among  the  inmates,  i.  e.,  from  33.9  per 
cent  in  1873  to  practically  nil  in  1906,  perhaps 
because  the  diseased  women  go  to  the  provinces 
for  treatment.  In  1904  Dr.  Hennequin  made 
confidential  inquiries  in  behalf  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior  among  the  mayors  of  the  larger  cities. 
Out  of  eighty-seven  answers,  seventy-four  were 
in  favor  of  supervised  bordels. 

All  courtezans  who  live  alone  must  submit  to  a 
physical  examination  twice  a  month,  and  have 
to  show  their  card  of  health,  if  re<}uested.  Their 
number  has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  de- 
crease of  those  in  houses,  i.  e.,  from  3,583  in  187a 
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to  5,776  in  1906.  Syphilis  among  them  has  been 
reduced  greatly,  from  20  per  cent  in  1873  to 
about  4  in  1906. 

The  secret  or  unregistered  women  who  solicit 
in  the  streets  are  examined  only  when  arrested ; 
they  do  not  seek  medical  aid,  altho  it  is  furnished 
free  to  them,  and  thus  cause  infection.  Their 
number  has  changed  little  since  1872,  i.  e.,  from 
2,498  to  3,365  in  1906;  but  an  average  of  25  per 
cent  are  treated  for  syphilis.  The  number  of 
those  who  solicit  in  secret  is,  of  course,  consid- 
erably larger.  Among  the  alarming  facts  as  to 
these  is,  that  most  of  them  are  minors,  e.  g.,  from 
1878-87  the  police  caught  13,615  minors;  in  1904 
alone,  3,439.  They  are  most  susceptible  to  syph- 
ilis, and  very  dangerous  to  the  public  health. 
The  number  of  other  women  who  have  "friends" 
or  supplement  their  scanty  earnings  for  a  com- 
pensation of  one  kind  or  another,  is  estimated 
variously  from  50,000  to  100,000. 

Other  cities  in  Europe  have  in  the  main  copied 
the  systems  of  Paris  or  Berlin,  tho  of  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  decided  tendency  to  abolish  the 
supervision  of  prostitution  owing  to  the  steady 
protest  and  agitation  of  the  critics 
Othar  CitiM  °^  *^*  sjrstem,  and  the  organization 
^^  of  societies  to  work  for  its  aboUtion. 

French  cities,  however,  in  the  main 
have  followed  Paris,  and  in  smaller  cities  it  is 
tisually  somewhat  easier  to  enforce  eifective  regu- 
lations. German  cities  as  a  rule  regulate  vice. 
Htmgary  is  said  to  have  an  efficient  system,  Aus- 
tria a  less  efficient  one.  Belgium  has  in  the  main 
copied  Paris.  The  lai^ger  Italian  cities,  down  to 
1888,  copied  Brussels.  In  1888  the  law  of  super- 
vision was  abolished,  under  Crispi,  and  an  in- 
crease of  venereal  diseases  in  the  army  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  in  one  year  from  4.35  per  cent 
to  10.25  I^i*  cent.  The  Scandinavian  cities  usually 
control  vice,  tho  Norway  abolished  the  sjrstem  in 
1888,  and  Denmark  in  1906.  Russia  demands 
the  registration  of  both  houses  and  prostitutes. 
Switzerland  is  divided,  some  cantons  still  main- 
taining supervision,  others  abandoning  it. 

Of  the  evils  connected  with  prostitution  there 
is  scarcely  need  to  speak.  Many  careful  students 
are  coming  to  believe  that  the  sexual  evil,  in  its 
various  forms,  is  greater  even  than  that  of  in- 
temperance. Says  Prof.  A.  G.  Warner  ("  Ameri- 
can Charities,"  p.  66) :  "Careful  observers  believe 
it  to  be  a  more  constant  and  funda- 
Anumnt  of  "^"t*'  cause  of  degeneration  than 
v^  intemperance.  It  certainly  effects 
degeneration  of  a  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced type  in  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  persons.  It  persists  almost  to  the  end  in 
the  most  degenerate  stock,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  is  operative  among  the  healthier  classes. 
.  .  ."  Intemperance  is,  however,  all  but  uni- 
versally the  companion  of  prostitution.  It  has 
been  frequently  said  that  girls  rarely  can,  and 
men  rarely  do,  continue  a  fast  life  without  drink. 
If  the  saloon  is  often  literally  the  entrance  to  a 
biothel,  the  brothel  as  frequently  leads  to  the 
saloon.  An  eminent  lawyer  is  quoted  on  p.  i3i 
of  the  published  "Addresses  of  the  National 
Purity  Congress"  at  Baltimore  (1895)  as  saying: 
"It  is  my  deliberate  conviction,  based  upon  facts 
coming  to  my  knowledge  in  the  course  of  twenty 
years'  practise,  that  more  boys  are  converted  to 
drinking  habits  in  houses  of  ill  fame  than  in  the 
saloons/' 

Of  the  physical  evils  attendant  upon  prostitu- 
tion, perhaps  more  than  enough  has  been  said. 


Yet  an  evil  that  at  any  time  may,  and  repeatedly 
does,  reduce  youth  to  premature,  helpless  old 
age;  transform  the  boay  into  a  rotten  shell; 
-aSect  not  only  the  sinner,  but  his  posterity; 
make  the  kiss  of  love  the  means  of  carrying 
contagion  and  foul  disease  to  pure  brides  and 
innocent  children,  it  is  difficult  to  describe  too 
strongly. 

One  of  the  most  atrocious  evils  connected 
with  prostitution  are  the  abominations  of  child 
prostitution.  Says  the  Hon.  E.  T.  Gerry  ("  Ad- 
dresses," as  above,  p.  340): 

Pew  have  the  remotest  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  sexual 
vice  exists  among  children  at  the  present  time.    I  use  the 
word  "sexual  vice*    as  including  both  self- 
abuse  and  prostitution.  .  .  .  Notning  but  the 
(3]l|]4         vigilance  of  parents  and  guardians  can  detect 

». ii„ii,.  1   the  solitary  vice,  and  hence  statistics  are  very 

rrOKlUlUim  difficult  to  obtain,  excepting  when  the  one 
vice  leads  up  to  the  other.  But  in  the  other 
case,  the  figures  show  a  frightful  prevalence, 
at  the  present  time,  of  juvenile  prostitution.  True,  tmder 
the  stringent  laws  which  have  been  enacted  in  the  various 
states  of  our  union,  at  the  instance  of  Societies  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Cruelty  to  Children,  those  who  utilize  little  chil. 
dren  for  the  simple  gratification  of  lust  are  made  to  suffer 
a  felon's  imprisonment,  and  while  the  effect  has  been  to  prac- 
tically denude  the  brothels  of  youthful  victims,  still  the  vice 
exists,  more  especially  among  the  lower  classes,  to  a  degree 
hardly  credible  in  this  civilised  country.  A  large  number 
of  the  brothels,  at  the  present  time,  are  replenished  by  juve- 
nile prostitutes,  rather  than  by  those  who  have  fallen  but 
once.  .  .  ,  That  tiie  disease  is  spreading  is  unquestioned. 

In  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  "Child  Prostitution,"  read 
at  the  World's  Social  Purity  Congress  in  Chicago  in  iBat, 
Hr.  Gerry  states  that  there  is  a  fearful  theory  existing  in  tnis 
country,  tho  more  particularly  among  foreigxiers,  according 
to  which,  if  any  male  who  has  contracted  disease  through 
indulgence,  can  secure  a  perfectly  pure  child  as  his  victim, 
the  disease  will  pass  from  him  to  the  child.  Nor  is  it  only 
among  the  poor  that  these  grosser  evils  exist.  If  one  is  to 
credit  the  sad  whispers  of  grave  officials  of  the  Church  as  to 
the  morals  in  boy  choirs,  or  in  private  and  public  schools, 
one  finds  fearful  evidence  of  the  existence,  m  all  ranks  of 
society,  of  various  forms  of  unnatural  vice. 

Akin  to   this  evil  is  that  of  the   organized 

traffic  in  girls,  which  is  declared  by  all  who  have 

investigated  the  subject  to  be  carried  on  around 

the  world.     A  few  years  ago  it  was  stated  to  the 

Hotise  committee  which  was  inves- 

Timffle  In  t'S^t'^S^  ^^^  immigrant  question  in 
Qj^  New  York,  by  the  president  of  the 
Woman's  National  Industrial  League, 
that  "syndicates  exist  in  New  York 
and  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  fresh 
young  girls  from  immigrants  amving  in  this 
country,  for  houses  of  ill  fame;  agents  of  the 
business  go  abroad  and  assist  in  this  nefarious 
business.  Immigrants  arriving  in  New  York 
furnish  30,000  victims  annually."  Much,  how- 
ever, is  now  done  to  protect  immigrants  and 
traveling  girls.  Yet  the  evil  is  still  real.  In 
very  many  cities  agents  of  houses  of  ill  fame  meet 
girls  coming  to  the  cities  on  the  railroads  and  on 
the  boats.  They  advertise  for  girls  wanted  for 
light  work  and  good  pay.  When  the  girls  come 
they  are  detained.  Agents  go  out  to  solicit  boys 
and  men  as  patrons. 

A  book,  'The  Traffic  in  Girls  and  Florence 
Crittenton  Missions,"  exposes  many  of  the  traps 
laid  for  unwary  girls.  The  schools,  private  as 
well  as  public,  are  often  made  the  main  place  for 
promoting  child  prostitution,  disseminating  ob- 
scene literature,  and  obtaining  fresh  victims. 

Mrs.  Charlton  Edholm  said  at  the  Baltimore 
Congresses  ("  Addresses,"  p.  153):  "I  stand  here 
in  the  presence  of  God,  to  say  that  of  the  230,000 
erring  girls  in  this  land,  three  fourths  of  them 
have  been  snared  and  trapped,  and  bought  and 
sold." 

When  one  realizes  that  the  average  life  of  a 
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prostitute  is  said  to  be  but  five  years,  one  can 
understand  what  a  traffic  it  must  be  to  obtain 
the  330,000  for  the  U.  S.  alone,  while  alike  in 
Germany  and  Japan,  in  France  and  in  England, 
the  traffic  goes  on. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  ask  what  are  the  causes 
of  prostitution,  as  a  means  to  asking 
how  the  evil  can  be  met.  Dr.  Sanger, 
in  the  book  referred  to  above,  at- 
tributes, out  of  2,000  cases,  525  to 
destitution,  513  to  inclination,  358  to  seduction, 
181  to  drink. 

Different  writers  differ  from  this.  The  most 
thorough  statistical  study  was  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Statistics  of  Labor  for  Massachu- 
setts in  1888.     It  says: 

Tbe  statistical  method  is  not  the  best  under  which  to  de- 
termine moral  conditions;  yet,  as  an  auxiliary,  it  has  great 
efficiency.  Statistical  science  can  only  be  employed  to  show 
the  results  of  the  lives  of  the  people;  it  cannot  show  the 
inner  motives  which  lead  to  results.  .  .  . 

Observation  is  not  sufficient,  and  personal  interviews  mifht 
lead  to  difficulties  greater  than  those  belonging  to  observation 
akme.  Tbe  force  of  statistics  in  such  conditions  is  rather 
negative  than  positive,  and  this  negative  quality  is  brought 
into  use  here. 

It  is  often  flippantly  asserted  that  the  shop-girls,  those  oom- 
prixing  the  class  under  investigation,  recruit  the  ranks  of 
prostitutioii.  ...  Of  course,  such  a  charm  cannot  be  en- 
tirely removed  when  applied  to  any  class.  The  only  question 
here  is.  Does  it  apply  to  the  class  against  whidi  it  is  brought  t 

A  few  statistics  of  a  negative  character  have  been  col- 
lected, relating  to  prostitution.  This  partial  investigation 
has  been  made  as  to  how  far  the  ranks  of  proatitutioo  are  re- 
cruited from  girls  belonging  to  the  industrial  classes.  It 
should  be  distmctly  borne  in  mind  that  this  partial  investi- 
gation was  applied  only  to  what  may  be  called  professional 
prostitutes:  for  no  statistical  investigation  can  disclose  the 
amount  of  immoial  conduct  of  any  class  of  people.  So  that 
quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  unobserved  prostitution,  which  ensts 
in  all  communities,  has  no  place  in  the  present  consideration. 

Original  investigation  was  made  in  the  following  cities: 
Brooklyn,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  Indian- 
apolis, Louisville,  Newark,  New  Orleans,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Richmond,  St.  Loiuia,  and  San  Francisco. 

In  1884  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor 
madea  report  as  to  the  previous  occupations  of  170  profession- 
al prostitutes  in  the  city  of  Boston,  and  the  facts  then  given 
have  been  incorporated  in  this  report. 

The  number  of  prostitutes  as  stated  in  the  following  table, 
for  any  one  of  the  cities  named,  falls  far  below  the  total 
numbw  of  prostitutes  in  that  city,  but  the  number  and 
variety  of  those  from  whom  information  has  been  received 
ate  sufficient  to  insure  representative  results.  Thus  in  Chi- 
cago, for  example,  there  are,  or  were  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  department,  301  houses  of  ill  fame,  assigna- 
tion nouses,  and  "rooming"  nouses,  known  to  the  police, 
containing  1,097  ismates.  .This  investigation  involved  js? 
of  this  number.  .  .  . 

The  facts  as  to  marriage  are  shown  by  tbe  following  brief 
table,  which  gives  the  number  of  prostitutes  furnishing  in- 
formation in  the  cities  referred  to,  the  number  reporting 
themselves  aa  having  been  married,  and  the  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  who  were  married: 


CiTT 

Number  of 
prostitutes 
furnishing 
information 

Number  of 
proatitutca 
reported  as 

having 
been 

married 

Per  cent  of 

married  of 

total 

number 

Boston 

«7o 

s6j 
167 
ice 

«J 

«4J 

77 
70 

4 

8? 

7.6s 

SS.67 
so.  16 

LottUville 

96.6s 

New  Orleans 

Philadelphia 

San  Prancisoo 

»-40 

S5.08 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  take  space  at  this  time  to  give 
the  occupations  of  all  those  who  have  entered  prostitution 
from  the  different  cities  involved. 

The  number  of  prostitutes  giving  information  was  t,866, 
and  the  following  summary  exhibits  the  occupations  <»  this 
number  preceding  their  entrv  upon  their  present  life.  For 
this  purpose,  occupations  similar  in  character  have  been 
grouped,  and  no  occupation  or  group  containing  less  than 


ten  persons  has  been  included  in  the  rlassifiration — those 
numbering  under  ten  being  put  into  the  general  classification 
of  "various  occupations": 

Actresses,  ballet-girls,  circus  petformers,  singers,  etc. .  s* 

Bead-trimming  makers,  embroideren,  laoe-worlcen.. .  •  st 

Bookbinders tS 

Bookkeepers,  derki,  copyists,  stenographers,  typewri- 
ters, etc 3f 

Candy  factories lo 

Cigarette,  cii^r,  and  tobacco  factories 78 

Cmet  factories t6 

Dressmakers,  seamstresses,  employees  of  doakand  shift 

factories,  buttonhole-makers,  etc 505 

Hair-dressers  and  hair-workeis 15 

Housework,  hotel-work,  table-work,  and  (xwking i.iSS 

Laundry-work 70 

Uininers  and  hat-trimmers 71 

No  previous  occupation  (home) >.S36 

Nurses  (hospital  and  house),  and  nune-girlt ss 

Paper-box  factories js 

Rope  and  cordage  factories is 

Saleswomen  and  cashiers is6 

Shoe  factories 43 

Students  (at  schools  or  convents) 14 

Teachen,  governesses,  etc aj 

Telegraph  and  telephone  operators 11 

Textile  factories 94 

Various  occupations sii 

The  following  list  shows  the  character  of  the  mote  impoc 
tant  occupations,  omitted  from  the  foregoing  summary,  with 
the  number  of  women  who  had  been  emplmed  in  caoi,  and 
which  are  included  under  "various  occnpatioaa": 

Artificial  flower-makers 9 

Button  factories 9 

Farm-work a 

Caiming  establishments i 

Necktie-makers 8 

Housekeepers 7 

Stmw  sewers 7 

Hat  and  cap  factories 6 

Bag  factories s 

Canvassers s 

Clock  and  watch  factories s 

Box  factories  (wooden) 4 

Chewing-gum  lactories 4 

Florists 4 

Feather  curlers  and  sewers 4 

Restaurants 4 

The  preceding  figures  are  exceedingly  instnietiva.  By 
them  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  number  coming  from 
any  occupation  has  been  taken  from  those  doing  housework, 
hotel-work,  and  cooking;  this  number,  i,i5S.  being  19.88 
per  cent  of  the  whole  number  comprehended  in  the  statement. 

The  next  largest  number,  so  far  as  occupation  is  concerned* 
ranks  with  the  seamstresses,  including  the  dreaniialnn, 
employees  of  cloak  and  shirt  factories,  etc..  this  number 
being  505. 

A  fact  which  strikes  one  sadly  is  the  large  number  who 
enter  prostitution  directly  from  their  homes.  This  number 
is  1,136,  being  31.97  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  compre- 
hended. 

It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  so  far  aa  this  investigatica 
shows,  that  tbe  employees  in  workshops  are  to  be  buraened 
with  the  char^  of  furnishing  the  chief  source  whence  tbe 
ranks  of  prostitution  are  recruited. 

The  experience  of  the  writer  in  making  an  ezaminatkn 
in  many  dties,  both  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Europe,  sustains 
the  statement,  but  more  strongly  than  the  figures  here  given, 
that  working  women  do  not  recruit  the  houses  of  prostitution. 

Nor  does  the  investigation  show  that  employen  of  labor 
are  guilty  of  reducing  their  employees  to  a  condition  of  ptoa- 
titution,  aa  is  often  alleged.  Chily  in  the  rarest  cases  can  one 
meet  with  a  whisper  that  this  is  the  case.  And  these  whis- 
pera,  followed  to  their  source,  have  rarely  disdoaed  any 
facts  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  employcra 
make  bargains  based  on  the  loss  of  character  of  their  em- 
ployees. .  .  . 

Working  women  are  not  street-walkers.  They  ooold  not 
carryon  tneir  daily  toil  and  walk  the  streets,  too.  A  captain 
of  police  exprest  the  matter  well  when  he  said  that  people 
who  charge  the  working  women  with  walking  the  streets  at 
night  for  evil  purposes  do  not  know  what  they  are  talldns 
about.  Night-wi(Ikers  are,  all  of  them,  hardened  prafeasiaa- 
als.  Hie  prostitutes,  soma  of  them,  may  have  been  hard- 
working women,  but  po  working  woman  ever  mlks  the 
streets  as  a  prostitute.  This  captain  said  that,  when  a  airl 
falls  from  virtue,  she  has  first  to  graduate  as  a  parior"  gm, 
and  then  serve  some  time  in  a  stiu  lower  house,  Defon  rii«  ■ 
hardened  enough  to  take  to  the  streets. 

Before,  however,  drawing  inferences  from  this 
table,  it  must  be  remembiered  that  it  is  only 
drawn  from  the  facts  as  to  girls  in  houses  of  iU 
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fame.  Shop-girls,  working  prh,  are,  as  a  rule, 
not  there.     If  investigation  was  made  of  girls 

occupying  rooms  by  themselves,  quite 
J     another  storjr  might  be  found.    Even 

of  the  bagnios  there  is  another  side. 

Mr.  Stead,  in  his  "If  Christ  Came 

to  Chicago,"  gives  the  testimony  of 
Dora  Claflin,  the  "Madam"  of  a  house  of  ill 
fame.     She  says: 

Prostitution  is  an  effect,  not  a  caieless,  voluntary  choice 
on  the  part  ot  the  iallen.  Girls  do  not  elect  to  cast  thenuelvea 
away.  They  are  driven  to  the  haunti  o{  vice.  The  more 
distmctively  womanly  a  girl  is — and  I  mean  by  that  the 
more  she  has  beauty,  delicacy,  love  of  dress  and  adornment, 
feminine  weakness — the  easier  a  mark  she  is  for  the  design- 
ing.    And  the  desisnen  are  not  wanting. 

Girls,  and  I  say  this  emphatically,  are  not  seducers.  They 
have  innate  delicacy  and  refinement.  I  say  honestly  that  I 
do  not  believe  that  one  woman  in  lo.ooo  would  cast  herself 
at  the  feet  of  lust  except  under  duress  or  under  the  force  of 
circumstances. 

The  recruiting  grounds  of  the  bagnio  are  the  stores,  where 
girls  work  long  noun  for  small  pay;  the  homes  that  have  few 
comforts,  and  practically  no  pleasure;  the  streets,  where  girls 
are  often  cast,  still  unknown  to  sin,  but  in  want  and  without 
shelter;  in  a  word,  places  outside  the  levee,  when  distress 
and  temptation  stand  ever  present  as  a  menace  to  purity  and 
rectitude:  behind  every  effect  there  is  a  cause.  In  the  case 
of  prostitution,  the  real  cause  lies  not  in  the  girls  who  fall, 
but  in  the  social  conditions  that  make  the  fail  easy,  and  the 
men  who  tentpt  to  the  step  and  furnish  the  money  to  support 
degradation  after  the  st«p>  has  been  taken.  Before  reform 
in  the  levee  is  possible,  there  mmt  be  reform  in  the  home, 
on  the  mart. 

All  writers  on  the  subject  agree  in  the  fact  that 
poverty  leads  to  much  prostitution,  and  that  in 
stores,  factories,  and  omces,  salesgirls,  working 
girls,  and  typewriters  are  drawn  or  lured  by  the 
uck  of  money  or  the  desire  for  money.  One 
speaker  at  the  Baltimore  congress  considered  the 
factory  a  mill  for  the  production  of  prostitutes. 
Says  the  Rev.  P.  M.  Goodchild  {The  Arena. 
March,  1896): 

The  money  returns  furnish  a  very  great  temptation  to 
girls  to  part  with  their  virtue.  Some  fall  because  they  can- 
not find  work;  some  because  they  do  not  wish  to  work. 
Many  a  girl  who  is  strong,  and  healthy,  and  comely,  and 
lazy,  learns  that  there  is  a  market  for  such  as  she;  that  ^e 
can  earn  more  in  a  night  by  sin  than  she  can  in  a  week  or  a 
month  by  work,  and  she  sells  herself  accordingly.  Mr.  Stead 
reminded  the  Woman's  Club  of  Chicago  that  the  peculiar 
temptation  of  a  woman  is  that  her  virtue  is  a  realisable  as- 
set. This  vice  costs  a  man  money;  to  a  woman  it  yields 
money.  Mr.  Booth  says  that  the  number  of  young  women 
who  receive  ts.soo  in  one  year  for  the  sale  of  their  persons  is 
larger  than  the  number  of  women  of  all  ages,  in  all  businesses 
and  professions,  who  make  a  similar  sum  oy  honest  industry. 
In  sin  the  prizes  come  first;  in  honest  callings  only  after  long 
and  painful  toil.  Even  in  the  common  houses  on  Bainbridge 
Street,  at  a  fifty-cent  rate,  girls  often  make  tao  or  more  a  week. 

Yet,  on  one  point,  one  must  be  guarded.  Even 
if  it  be  true  that  women  of  impure  life  average  $30 
a  week  by  their  vice,  it  by  no  means  proves  that 
the  average  woman  can  get  $20  per  week.  A 
few  women  of  the  demi-monde,  mistresses,  and 
even  prostitutes,  have  hundreds,  and  thousands 
of  dollars  squandered  on  them  in  a  brief  while. 
This  enormously  raises  the  average  income  of 
their  class,  but  the  great  mass  of  these  women 
get  vastly  less.  At  best,  their  income  is  but  for  a 
few  years,  and  vast,  vast  multitudes  never  live  in 
luxury,  but  in  utter  want.  Many  of  their  homes, 
many  houses  of  ill  fame  are  not  only  not  attract- 
ive, but  poorly  furnished.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  wages  of  sin  rise  and  fall  with  the 
market,  and  with  the  conditions  of  different 
countries.  If  in  "good  times"  men  throw  money 
away  recklessly,  in  hard  times,  when  the  women 
are  most  tempted  to  prostitution  for  profit,  they 
do  not.  Instances  are  not  unknown  where  girls 
have  left  situations  with  low  wages  for  the  reported 
"high  wages"  of  the  prostitute,  and  have  found. 


as  actual  fact,  that,  as  prostitutes,  they  earned 
even  less  than  before.  Prostitutes  starve;  pros- 
titutes are  "imemployed,"  even  as  in  any  trade. 
All  this  must  not  be  forgotten,  even  while  it  re- 
mains true  than  an  enormous  amount  of  prostitu- 
tion is  due  to  the  economical  conditions  which 
often  make  it  next  to  impossible  for  a  single 
woman  to  earn  a  decent  living,  and  throw  thou- 
sands of  women  on  the  streets,  and  bring  immo- 
rality within  easy  reach  of  almost  any  man. 

The  throwing  of  the  sexes  toother  in  factory 
and  in  store,  and  quite  as  much  m  private  count- 
ing-rooms and  offices,  has  its  dangers.  Coedu- 
cation in  the  halls  of  learning  is  winning  its 
way.  Working  together  in  communication, 
where  morals  are  often  at  their  lowest,  is  another 
thing.  The  evil  lies  not  in  the  mingling  of  men 
and  women,  but  in  the  evil  environment. 

The  stage,  the  concert  hall,  and  the  ball  bear 
a  large  responsibility.  Prom  the  spectacular 
play  and  from  the  ball,  with  underdressed 
women  at  the  one,  and  underdressed  women 
and  wine  at  the  other,  men  hurry  to  the  brothel. 
It  b^  no  means  follows  that  the  cure  lies  in  tte 
abobtion  of  the  theater  or  the  dance  (tho  some 
think  so),  yet  the  part  in  this  matter  played  by 
the  present  stage  and  fashionable  society  cannot 
be  denied.  The  supreme  social  cause  of  prostitu- 
tion, however,  we  oelieve,  has  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned. This  is  the  crowded  tenement.  (See 
Overcrowding;  Tenements.)  When  boys  and 
voung  girls  have  no  attractive  home,  and  no 
healthy  playground,  thejr  must  be  on  the  streets. 
A  child  cannot  be  kept  in  the  house  all  day,  and 
hve.  When  a  girl  comes  from  a  school  or  from 
the  store,  to  the  crowded  living-room  or  flat,  and 
finds  the  narrow  quarters  redolent  with  the  steam 
of  washing  and  the  fumes  of  cooking,  she  must  (in 
the  cities)  go  on  the  street  for  fresh  air.  There 
bad  company  captures  more  girls  than  in  any 
other  one  wa^.  Not  many  girls  sell  themselves, 
for  the  first  time  for  mone^r;  after  the  first  great 
downward  step,  money  directly  plays  its  part, 
but  the  supreme  social  cause  of  prostitution  we 
believe  to  be  the  bad  housing  of  the  poor,  re- 
sulting from  low  wages,  and  the  poverty  of  the 
great  masses  in  our  cities. 

Rbporm 

In  classic  and  earlier  ages  prostitution,  not 
being  generally  considered  an  evil,  was  rarelv 
legislated  against;  adultery  on  the  part  of  the  wife 
was  considered  the  one  social  evil.  The  Ger- 
manic tribes,  however,  Tacitus  says,  punished  an 
unchaste  person  by  death  (later  oy  punishment 
and  beating).  The  early  Christian  emperors  also 
made  some  attempts  at  repression  of  the  evil. 
(See  Christianity  and  Social  Reform.)  Grad- 
ually, however,  the  State  came  to  recognize  the 
evil  and  undertook  to  control  it.  The  aim  was  to 
keep  the  prostitute  a  class  distinct 
XKmkKrm  from  the  communitTir  and  to  prevent 
""""f  the  brothel  from  being  a  place  of  dis- 
order. The  brothel  was  therefore 
licensed  and  controlled.  The  prostitute  played  a 
recognized  part  in  society,  taking  part  in  public 
festivities,  processions,  and  even  sacred  festivals. 
The  public  women  were,  as  in  Nuremberg,  or- 
ganized in  gilds  of  their  trade.  As  later,  how- 
ever, corruption  grew,  more  repression  was 
tried,  and  sumptuary  laws  passed  controlling 
these  houses,  etc.  Prom  the  medieval  customs 
developed    the    modem    Etiropean   methods  of 
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"regulation."  In  1802  in  Paris  the  prefecture 
of  police  proceeded  to  register  pubbc  prosti- 
tutes and  to  impose  upon  them  the  obligation  of 
submitting  to  lortnigntly  examination;  a  Uttle 
later  prostitutes  were  confined  to  houses  specially 
licensed  for  that  purpose.  By  1848  the  present 
French  S3^tem  was  practically  developed;  pros- 
titutes being  licensed  either  in  houses  of  prostitu- 
tion or  of  accommodation.  Those  in  houses  are 
examined  every  week;  those  at  large  every  two 
weeks;  the  diseased  are  sent  to  the  hospital  of  the 
prison  of  St.  Lazare  and  detained  there  till  they 
are  supposed  to  be  cured.  The  medical  service 
numbers  a  chief  and  some  fifteen  assistants.  In 
Berlin  this  system  began,  in  essence,  as  early  as 
1700.  In  1839  the  licensed  brothels  were  con- 
fined to  one  street.  After  various  experiments, 
in  1856  the  licensed  brothels  were  closed.  In 
Germany  to-day,  generally,  the  prostitutes  are 
registered  and  examined  periodically,  and  in 
many  cities  licensed  brothels  exist. 

This  is  still  the  "eneral  system  in  Europe,  tho 
everywhere  unregistered  prostitutes  outnumber 
the  registered,  often  ten  to  one. 

It  was  in  1864  that  by  act  of  Parliament,  sup- 
plemented by  additional  legislation  in  1866,  and 
again  in  1869,  the  regulation  system  was  intro- 
duced in  Great  Britam,  under  the  name  of  the 
"Contagious  Diseases  Acts."  They  were  applied 
to  sundry  military  districts,  ostensibly  to  pro- 
mote the  health  of  the  army,  but 
Snat  Britain  ^***'  ****  purpose  on  the  part  of  their 
"*  •■"»""  projectors,  later  avowed,  ultimately 
to  extend  them  also  to  the  civil  popu- 
lation. When  their  real  character  and  object 
became  known,  a  vigorous  repeal  agitation  was 
begun,  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Josephine  E. 
Butler,  which  was  continued  for  twenty  years. 
At  the  end  of  the  two  decades  the  repeal  move- 
ment was  triumphant,  and  the  acts  were  swept 
from  the  statute-books.  During  the  prolonged 
contest  the  battle  of  statistics  was  many  times 
fought,  and  with  great  earnestness  on  both  sides. 
Figures  were  employed  to  prove  both  the  hy- 
gienic success  and  failure  of  the  acts. 

In  America  there  have  been  attempts  to  in- 
troduce the  registration  system  in  almost  all  the 
larger  cities,  but  only  in  St.  Louis  has  it  ever 
been  tried  for  any  length  of  time,  and  was  there 
given  up  after  about  four  years. 


It  waa  in  1870  that  the  license  aystem  was  inaugurated 
Tile  authority  for  it  was  obtained  bv  a  legis- 
lative trick:   the  interpolation,  without  de- 


in  St.  Louis. 


bate,  of  the  two  words,  "or  regulate,"  into 
VllitidStatM  an  amendment  of  the  city  charter,  intended, 
as  was  generally  supposed,  to  suppress  pros- 
titution. The  legal  effect  ol  this  amendment, 
as  was  subsequently  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  was  to  repeal  all  State  laws  prohibiting  pros- 
titution, so  far  as  St.  Louis  was  concerned,  and  to  give  to  it  a 
business  status  as  a  legitimate  industry.  A  German  municipal 
officeholder  waa  deputed  to  visit  Europe,  to  familiarize  hmi- 
self  with  regulation  laws  there.    An  ordinance  was  subse- 


quently adopted,  requiring  the  registry  of  prostitute  women. 
The  fcsulationists  of  St.  Louis,  especially  those  connected 
with  its  Board  at  Health,  attemptea  to  show  by  the  figures 


of  the  earlier  registrations,  made  at  intervals  of  a  few  months, 
a  diminution  in  the  number  of  prostitutes.  Dr.  William  G. 
Eliot,  the  honored  president  of  Washington  Univenitjr  of 
St.  Louis,  who  made  a  most  thorough,  impartial  investiga- 
tion of  the  whole  matter,  says  of  this  claim  of  a  diminished 
number  of  prostitutes,  that:  "In  fact,  they  had  scotched 
the  snake,  not  killed  it,  and  in  all  probability  the  number 
of  prostitutes  had  not  been  diminished  at  all.  To  scatter  a 
nest  of  hornets,"  he  says,  "is  a  very  different  thing  from  its 
destruction." 

The  results  during  the  progress  of  the  experiment  proved 
an  increase  of  34  per  cent  in  the  number  of  brothels,  and  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  registered  women  of  more  than  35 
per  cent.  There  was  also  an  undoubted  increase,  mean- 
while, of  clandestine  prostitution.    Concerning  the  sanitary 


t  per  cent,  it  has  risen  now  (1873)  to  an 
at  653,  or  over  6  per  cent,  ahowmg  the 
>  whidi,  however,  we  can  find  a  parallel 


aspect.  Dr.  EUot  says:  "What  is  still  more  startling,  when 
the  stamping-out  process  is  examined,  it  appears  that  while 
the  number  of  diseased  women  under  treatment  in  1871  was 

18  oi)t  of  480,  or  3f  J  .  -     .  - 

average  of  40  out 

remarkable  fiact,  to  nu,««.,  Hi#nv.«,.,  n«  b»u  luau  «  |jmi»tm 
in  Paris  itself,  that  even  amoiu;  the  registered  and  r^pilariy 
inspected  prostitutes  the  hateful  disease  may  incraasc.  a  re- 
sult which,  tho  unexpected,  ought  not  to  surprise  us  so  long 
as  the  male  prostitutes  are  themselves  exempt  from  medical 
inspection."  How  incomplete  was  the  registration,  and 
of  now  little  practical  value,  in  a  sanitary  point  of  view, 
the  nrstem  of  medical  inspection,  may  be  seen  from  the 
significant  figures  presented  by  Dr.  Eliot,  taken  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  chief  of  police  of  St.  Louis,  for  the  years  1871 
and  1871.  He  says:  "The  year  1871,  ending  March  31st, 
shows  that  out  of  3,722  females  arrested  1.526  were  pros- 
titutes, and  218  keepers  of  bawdy  houses  (the  Boanl  of 
Health  report  of  the  same  date  shows  4S0  registered  prosti- 
tutes and  99  keepers!),  being  a  total  of  1,744,  or  16  per  cent 
of  all  females  arrested.  The  year  1872  shows  tnat  out  of 
3,187  females  arrested,  2,613  V"  prostitutes  and  71  keepers 
of  houses,  or  a  total  of  9,684,  being  over  64  per  cent  of  all 
females  arrested,  and  an  increase  of  940  prostitutes  arrested, 
or  18  per  cent  mote  than  the  previous  year." 

When  it  was  discovered  what  had  been  accomplished  by 
legislative  legerdemain,  a  vigorous  agitation  for  repeal  began. 
A  petition  for  repeal  was  signed  by  4,000  women  of  St.  Louis, 
and  presented  to  the  Missouri  Legislature.  The  archbishop, 
bishop,  and  Catholic  clergy,  nearly  all  the  Protestant  clergy, 
and  a  majority  of  the  St.  Louis  bar  were  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  repeal,  over  150  lawyers  and  physicians. 

The  legislature  of  1873-74,  after  a  prolonged  and  embit- 
tered discussion,  finally  voted  the  repeal  by  a  vote  of  three 
fourths  of  all  the  members  of  the  Senate,  and  the  House  by 
90  to  I. 

The  Philanthropist,  to  which  we  are  indebted 
for  the  above  details,  thtis  sums  up  some  of  the 
evils  of  the  license  sjrstem : 

ist.  It  confers  the  sanction  of  law  upon  the  barbarous 
trade  in  women. 

ad.  It  subjects  these  tempted  and  often  coerced  helpless 
women  to  the  atrocity  of  continuous  compulsory  examination 
by  men,  and  the  conspicuous  posting  of  their  names  as  hav- 
ing been  thus  systematically  outraged. 

3d.  It  fosters  vice  instead  of  "preventing"  it,  in  that  it 
contemplates  opportunity,  facilities,  and  safety  for  the 
"guests."  who  are  more  than  equal  participants. 

4th.  It  fails  to  protect  health  for  the  community,  because 
it  does  not  adopt  any  precaution  against  the  spread  of  ve- 
nereal contagion  by  the  "guests"  Tor  whose  indulgence  it 
provides.  It  makes  no  provision  for  their  examination  and 
cure,  tho  they  are  much  more  numerous  and  dangerous  than 
their  victims,  as  transmitters  of  disease. 

5th.  It  makes  a  permitted  trade  of  the  cruel  and  dastardly 
occupation  of  the  procurer  and  procuress. 

6tD.  It  grants  permits  at  a  price  that  will  not  prohibit  the 
dreadful  trade,  bttt  will  invite  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand  there  seems  little  use  in 
the  mere  effort  to  suppress  houses  of  prostitU' 
tion. 

In  New  York  City,  owing  to  the  agitation  conducted  by 
Dr.  Parkhurst,  hundreds  of  prostitutes  have  been  turned  out 
of  their  houses  and  the  houses  closed  by  the  police.  It  is 
considered  a  triumph  of  morals,  and  other  cities  are  follow- 
ing the  example. 

But  where  have  the  women  gone?  Have  they  been  re- 
deemed to  virtue?  If  they  have,  have  their  male  partners 
in  vice  been  redeemed  ?  If  not,  even  if  the  women  have  been 
redeemed,  these  men  remain  to  seduce  other  women  to  take 
the  place  of  their  victims  that  have  been  rescued  from  them. 
But  no  informed  mind  fancies  that  closing  disorderly  houses 
redeems  their  inmates  to  virtue.  Where  then  are  they?  In 
the  flats  of  the  upper  middle  class  and  among  the  tenements 
of  the  poor.  Formerly  they  were  brought  Uttle  in  contact 
with  home  life  and  childhood.  Now  they  are  scattered  among 
the  homes  and  children  of  New  York.  Is  this  a  triumph  of 
virtue?  Driving  sinful  women  to  continue  their  trade  among 
homes  and  children,  and  letting  men  go  free — is  this  reform  r 
Dr.  Rainsford  well  says  that  vou  might  just  as  well  take  cases 
of  smallpox,  and  say  they  should  not  De  allowed  in  houses 
by  themselves,  and  therefore  scatter  them  around  among 
homes. 

Kor  are  these  results  imaginary.  Says  the 
report  of  the  New  York  Tenement-House  Com- 
mittee of  1894  (p.  88): 

The  presence  of  many  immoral  women  in  the  tenemenv 
houses,  where  they  are  thrown  in  contact  with  respectable 
people,  and.  worse  than  that,  with  large  numbers  of  ignorant 
and  innocent  children,  forms  a  most  deplorable  condition. 
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Then  hu  been  a  manifeit  increue  in  this  condition  during 
the  past  year  or  eighteen  months,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  inflnx  of  proetitutee  into  actual  residence  in  tenement- 
houses  is  due  to  the  police  raids,  which  have  closed  moat 
o{  the  houses  of  ill  fame  in  the  tenement-house  districts. 
Under  the  old  order  oi  things,  no  matter  what  its  evils  may 
have  been,  the  immoral  women  occupied  houses  by  them- 
selves. At  present  they  form  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  great 
tenement-houses,  and  thus  their  contaminating  influence  is 
felt  far  mors  directly  by  the  general  public  than  was  formerly 
the  case.  The  tenements  always  have  had,  and  probably 
always  will  have,  their  share  of  immoral  women — ct  a  class 
peculiar  to  them  and  separate  from  the  professional  prosti- 
tutes driven  of  late  into  them,  from  houses  of  ill  fame.  Moat 
oC  this  tenement  class  consists  of  women  who  have  been 
abandoned  by  their  husbands,  and  who,  in 
order  to  support  themselvea  and  their  l^t- 
W«»«  'B«l«H»y  imate  children,  are  driven  to  depend  to  soma 
aVkI1iK«  extent  upon  evil  source*  of  income.  Such 
•  nutii*  abandonment  is  distressingly  common  among 
certain  foreign  nationalities.  Probably  fifty 
cases  have  been  brought  to  your  secretary  s 
attention.  These  women,  however,  geneially  work  when 
they  can,  and  turn  to  prostitution  only  as  a  last  resource. 
Tlie^  are  surrounded  by  none  of  the  glamour  of  the  pro- 
fessional prostitute;  do  not  ordinarily  live  or  dress  more 
elaboiatety  than  ofier  inmates  of  the  house  in  which  they 
live,  and  are  generally  regarded  with  more  pity  than  envy  or 
resentment  by  their  neighbors  and  their  n^hbon'  children. 
Thus  they  are  not  so  especially  dangerous  to  the  morals  of 
the  house.  But  an  apartment  full  of  such  proetitutes  as 
have  now  been  driven  into  the  tenements,  where  they  are 
•utTOunded  by  compamtive  luxury,  and  live  lives  of  ap- 
parent ease,  in  the  midst  of  a  houseful  of  adults  and  children, 
whose  frugal,  honest  living  is  obtained  only  by  the  hardest  ol 
work  and  the  most  rigid  economy,  can  scaroely  be  less  dan- 
gerous to  the  moral  health  of  the  house  than  an  apartment 
full  of  cholera-infected  persons  would  be  to  the  physical 
welfare. 

Some  persons,  therefore,  would  not  license  or 
inspect  houses  of  ill  fame,  but  simply,  if  they  do 
not  become  too  bold,  allow  them  within  certain 
limits  by  themselves  and  try  to  fight  the  evil  by 
lifting  up  the  general  standard  of  the  commu- 
nity. 

But  the  complete  districting  of  the  evil  seems 
impossible,  if  desirable.  Mr.  E.  T.  Gerry,  in  The 
Philanthropist  (March,  1895),  thus  describes  the 
results  of  the  two  main  experiments  in  this  direc- 
tion: 

In  the  winter  of  1886-87,  ^^^^  *t  ^^'  '^^y  of  Rome, 
Italy,  I  had  a  personal  interview  with  Cardinal  Simeoni,  which 
lasted  over  two  hours,  chiefly  in  reference  to  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  Italian  Government  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
Vatican,  in  the  matter  of  regulating  prostitution.  The  car- 
dinal stated  to  me  that  the  experiment  of  attempting  to  con- 
fine sexual  vice  within  a  specified  district  had  been  most 
thoroughly  triel.  A  portion  of  the  city,  remote  itself  and 
not  particularly  attractive  for  purposes  of  residence,  had 
been  selected.  ...  At  the  same  time  a  very  strict  cordon 
of  police  was  placed  around  the  geographical  boundary,  and 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  females  who  had 
once  entered  the  district  to  escape  therefrom 

Diltrlotlng  ^^^^  followed  by  prompt  and  immediate  ar- 

.  wujinv^     rest.     The  idea   was   so   novel  that  at  first 

*  *•**■*•  quite  a  number  of  registered  prostitutes  en- 
tered the  district,  hired  and  occupied  the 
houses,  and  attempted  to  ply  their  vocation 
there.  But  the  district  soon  became  very  notorious.  The 
tiiieving,  the  Uwless,  and  the  seditious  found  their  way 
there,  and  became  permanent  residents.  They  brought  with 
them  very  little  money,  and  as  the  sole  means  which  the  in- 
mates of  the  district  had  of  supporting  themselves  was  by  the 
■ale  of  their  persons,  it  was  obvious  that  their  custom  must 
come  from  without  and  not  from  within,  as  men  generally 
did  not  care  to  be  known  as  inhabitants  of  the  district.  And 
as  soon  as  the  fact  of  its  establishment  was  made  public,  men 
were  very  wary  about  entering  the  district  for  fear  of  iden- 
tification. .  .  It  was  not  long  before  the  storekeepers  com- 
pUined  that  they  could  not  make  a  living.  Even  the  women 
found  that  the  money  did  not  flow  in  uoon  them  as  it  did  when 
they  prartised  their  calling  unrestricted  by  geogranhical 
limits,  and  it  ires  not  long  lief  ore  escapes  from  the  district 
became  impossible  of  prevention  by  the  police,  and  some 

'•?«  """t  notorious  women  in  Rome,  after  having  been 
put  there,  and  sent  there,  made  their  escape  and  were  found 
Jo  other  quarters,  plying  their  trade.  .  .  . 

The  cardinal  stated  to  me  that  the  attempt  to  district  vice 
JTM  in  bis  judgment  a  stupendous  failure;  that  the  Church 
had  used  every  effort  to  reclaim  the  fallen  when  so  environed 
by  the  police  and  placed  in  a  locality  where  it  could  put  its 
hand  unon  them,  but  to  no  purpose. 

One  further  effort  for  localuation  of  the  social  evil  deservM 


to  be  noticed,  that  of  the  Yoshiwmrm  in  Japan.  For  a  long 
time  previous  to  the  contact  of  Japan  with  the  enlightened 
nations  of  the  earth,  the  social  evil  was  looked  upon  as  one 
necessary  and  unavoidable,  and  the  government  took  entire 
charge  «  the  matter.  In  a  suburb  adjacent  to  the  capital 
(Toldo)  large  bouses  were  built  for  the  purpose,  some  of  tiiem 
elabomte  in  construction,  and  the  whole  guarded  most  thor- 
oughly by  the  soldiery.  The  number  of  prostitutes  in  Tokio 
alone  is  said  to  be  about  5,000.  The  children  of  the  poor  are 
usually  utilized  for  the  purpose  and  sold  bv  their  parents, 
who  receive  a  stipulated  income  as  the  result.  It  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  these  girls  to  marry,  and  they  are  not 
looked  upon  as  outcasts  or  pariahs  of  society  by  any  means. 
The  girls  in  these  establishments  range  in  age  from  ten  to 
eighteen,  and,  owing  to  the  developing  influences  of  the 
climate,  at  the  latter  age  they  are  as  mature  as  most  at  our 
women  at  twenty-five  to  thirty.  These  are  the  regular,  so  to 
■peak,  licensed  or  recognized  prostitutes.  The  women  are 
permitted  to  leave  and  many  when  they  choose.  This  num- 
ber of  course  does  not  include  the  kept  mistresses  of  foreign 
«rs  or  others,  who  occupy  small  houses  at  the  expense  of  their 
maintainere.  Of  these  districts,  which  are  known  as  Yoshi- 
waia,  there  are  five  in  Toldo  and  two  in  Yokohama,  the  latter 
poesessing  probably  the  largest  and  best  known.  The  gov- 
ernment nas  entire  charge  of  the  system,  derives  extensive 
revenue  as  the  result,  and  under  the  Japanese  code  of  morals, 
from  which  sexual  morality  is  practically  excluded,  it  is  said 
to  be  a  success  so  far  as  engendering  public  peace  and  quiet- 
ness. Such  a  course  naturally  destroys  all  appreciation  of 
the  vice  as  vice. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  seems  little  hope 
in  leaving  the  evil  alone. 

In  London  there  is  neither  license,  examination, 
nor  practical  restriction.  Police  regulations  of 
recent  years  have  somewhat  kept  prostitutes  off 
the  streets  and  certain  squares  where  in  former 
years  in  the  late  evening  they  almost  literally 
blocked  the  sidewalk.  Yet  facts  (see  p.  980) 
certainly  show  that  lack  of  restriction  is  no  cure. 
The  police  usually  limit  their  attempt  to  keep  the 
peace  to  requiring  these  women  to  move  on,  and 
as  passers-by  do  not  care  to  make  complaints 
against  them,  they  simply  do  move  on.  A  large 
number  of  the  brothels  are  situated  on  the  out- 
skirts of  London,  in  such  places  as  St.  John's 
Wood,  Pimlico,  and  the  like,  which  are  easy  of 
access  by  cabs  and  the  railways.  Most  of  these 
street  prostitutes  are  said  to  be  discharged  from 
the  Continent,  because  infected  with  disease. 

It  is  thus  easier  to  show  what  not  to  do  than 
what  to  do.     With  the  means  of  reaching  the 
evil  through  personal  work,  religious 
vMj^      or  ethical,  we  are  not,  in  this  ency- 
clopedia,   concerned.     Many,    how- 
ever, believe  that  this  is  the  main 
thing  to  do,  to  raise  a  higher  standard 
of  personal  purity,  and,  above  all,  an  equal  stand- 
ard of  purity  for  both  sexes. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Westminster 
Review,  quoted  above,  says: 

One  aim  most,  if  not  all.  schemes' of  refoim  have  in  com- 
mon, and  that  is  the  establishment  of  an  equal  standard  of 
sexual  morality  for  both  sexes.  On  all  sides  it  seems  to  be 
agreed  that  the  existing  dual  standard  of  morality  is,  or  will 
be,  doomed,  now  that  society,  and  especially  the  female 
portion  of  it,  is  becoming  so  keenly  alive  to  its  evils.  It  is 
also  felt  that  unless  masculine  momlity  is  raised  to  a  hij;her 
level,  feminine  morality  may  fall  from  the  exalted  i>osition 
it  has  held  for  so  long,  as  it  awakes  to  the  full  value  of  the 
fact  that  its  purity  is  only  playing  into  the  hands  of  the 
impurity  which  it  encounten  in  the  other  sex.  The  proposed 
paths  toward  the  desired  goal  are  very  wide  apart,  but  there 
are  a  few  main  ideas  on  the  subject  which  can  be  briefly 
described.  .... 

First,  there  is  the  movement  started  by  those  persons  who 
believe  that  the  purification  of  our  social  morals  can  only 
be  attained  by  setting  up  for  men  the  same  high  standard 
of  chastity  and  pureness  of  living  as  that  which  has  been 
hitherto  considered  as  binding  only  upon  women  ct  the  pro- 
tected and  wife-supplying  chisses.  ...  ...     j 

Then  there  are  those  who  take  an  exactly  opposite  view, 
and  who  believe  that  the  end  is  to  be  reached  by  some  ex- 
tenskm  of  sexual  freedom  to  all  classes  of  women.  They  re- 
gard the  attempt  to  raise  men  to  that  high  level  of  morality 
ritherto  reserved  for  women  as  a  natural  impossibility^  or 
Utopian  dream,  and  they  would  seek  for  equality  by  lowering 
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the  atandanl  {or  women,  and  thus  bridge  over  the  wide  gulf 
which  now  exists  between  the  avenge  sensual  man  and  the 
average  chaste  woman,  and  still  more  between  the  average 
chaste  woman  and  the  woman  of  the  streets. 

The  writer  sympathizes  with  iteither  of  these  extreme 
views,  and  bvors  what  he  regards  as  the  middle  course,  vis., 
reform  of  sexual  morality  through  more  liberal  divorce  hws. 
He  beUeve*  that  erring  humanity  ought  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  retrieving  even  its  matrimonial  mistalces  and  fail- 
ures, and  that  the  sacrifice  of  individuals  to  an  absolute  sys- 
tem is  neither  moral  nor  expedient.  The  current  objections 
to  liberal  divorce  laws  he  re^rds  as  based  on  religious  preju- 
dices rather  than  on  utilitarian  social  considerations. 

For  contrary  views,  see  Divorcb  and  Family. 
Says  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Goodchild  (Arena,  March, 
1896): 

The  first  thing  to  do,  probably,  is  to  arouse  the  people  to  a 
sense  of  the  enormity  01  the  evil  as  it  exists  among  us.  .  .  . 

The  best  mitigation,  probably,  must  come  from  our  homes. 

Parents  have  been  criminally  negligent.     Ignorant  innocence 

leads  most  girls  astray.    A  prudish  silence 

lands  many  a  girl  in  the  brothel,  and  provides 

Tim  HoxM  her  customers  as  well.  It  ought  to  be  pos- 
sible to  impart  to  our  chadren  some  instruc- 
tion about  these  most  important  relations  of 
life,  without  mantling  the  cheeks  o(  parent  or  child  with  a 
blush.  It  is  little  short  of  criminal  to  send  our  young  people 
into  the  midst  of  the  excitements  and  temptations  of  a  great 
dtywith  no  more  preparation  than  if  they  were  going  to  live 
in  Paradise. 

And  I  caimot  escape  the  conviction  that  women  bold  in 
their  hands  the  key  to  the  solution  of  this  problem.  They 
are  cruel  in  their  severity  toward  their  fallen  sisters,  but  ther 
are  criminally  indulgent  toward  the  men  who  cause  their  fall. 
The  woman  sirmer  is  reprobated.  But  the  man  siiuer  is 
made  a  hero,  is  welcomed  into  respectable  homes,  is  per- 
mitted to  marry  a  pure  girl  and  make  her  the  mother  of  chil- 
dren, cursed  before  they  are  bom  with  lecherous  appetites. 
Let  woman's  attitude  be  changed. 

Yet,  undoubtedly,  organized  society  caq  do 
somethinK.  It  can  prohibit  solicitation  on  the 
street  alike  for  men  and  women.  It  can  arrest 
and  expose  men  as  well  as  women  in  disorderly 
houses,  condemning  them  to  punishment  and 
exposure,  and  not  merely  to  a  fine.  It  can 
change  the  laws  and  make  them  bear  equally 
on  men  and  women  (see  Agb  op  Consent;  Har- 
riagb;  Divorce;  Woman).  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  fear  of  exposure  does  deter  many  men 
from  visiting  these  houses. 

The  report  of  the  New  York  "Committee  of 
Fifteen"  (1902)  says: 

The  better  houring  for  the  poor,  purer  forms  of  amusement, 
the  raisfaig  of  the  conditions  of  labor,  especially  of  female 
labor,  better  moral  education^  minors  more  and  more  with- 
drawn from  the  clutches  of  vice  by  means  of  reformatories, 
the  spread  of  contagion  checked  by  more  adequate  hospital 
accommodations,  the  evil  itself  unceasingly  condemned  by 
public  opinion  as  a  sin  against  morality  and  punished  as  a 
crime,  with  stringent  penalties  whenever  it  takes  the  form 
of  a  public  nuisance~-these  are  the  methods  of  dealing  with 
it  upon  whidi  the  members  of  the  committee  have  united. 

Yet  many  reformers,  all  Socialists,  all  extreme 
individualists,  and  a  growing  number  of  earnest 
men  and  women  of  all  schools  of 
thought,  believe  that  none  of  these 
legislative  reforms  ^  to  the  bottom 
causes  of  prostitution.  These  they 
find  in  wrong  sociolo^cal  ideas, 
coupled  with  tmjust  economic  conditions.  Their 
remedy  is  education  in  right  living  and  relief 
from  economic  injustice. 

RsrBKBMCBs:  Th*  Social  Evil  (Report  of  N.  Y.  Committee 
ol  Fifteen,  looi):  Amos,  S.,  Prohibition,  Rtgfilalion,  and 
Lictnsint  of  Vict:  Rtfiort  of  Mais.  Burtau  of  Labor,  r888; 
Josephiiie  B.  Butter,  Ptrtonal  Rtminisctnca  of  a  Grmt  Crn- 
saj*.  r898;  G.  Vorberg,  H.D.,  FrtOuU  odtr  ttsuHdhtitlich* 
Utbirwaehunt  dtr  Gtwtrbtuniudit,  1901  (favors  restriction) 
For  todety  reports,  see  Social  Pdutt. 

PROTECTIOIT:  An  opinion  prevails  in  some 
circles  that,  while  free  trade  is  scientific  and 
founded  upon  natural  law,  protection  is  artificial, 


devoid  of  philosophy,  and  but  a  scheme  of  selfish- 
ness. Protectionists  claim  that  this  is  untrue; 
that  the  theory  of  protection  is,  to  say  the  least, 
as  philosophical  as  that  of  free  trade;  that  it  is 
more  natural,  because  built  upon  self-defense, 
which  is  the  first  law  of  nature ;  that  it  promotes, 
rather  than  hinders,  the  development  and  enjoy- 
ment of  natural  business  opportunities;  that  it 
coordinates  our  national  existence,  and  forms  the 
chief  reason  for  it;  that  it  is  less  selfish  than  free 
trade,  because  it  is  necessarily  cooperative,  and 
that  it  is  more  universal,  because  it  is  applicable 
to  all  the  industries  of  a  people,  while  ma  trade 
unavoidably  sacrifices  some  to  others. 

The  history  of  protection  is  the  history  of 
civilization.  Every  group  of  humanity  that  has 
risen  a  degree  above  barbarism  has  adopted  some 
form  of  protection.  Preparations  for  war,  tho 
sometimes  provocative  ot  war,  are  generally  re- 
garded as  protective  to  peace.  Washington  ad- 
vised this  precaution  in  his  farewell  address. 
Ancientlv  a  nation's  commerce,  industry,  and  ex- 
istence depended  upon  its  readiness  for  instant 
defense;  nowadays  strength  in  all  the  resources 
for  war  is  more  important  than  weapons  in  hand. 
An  industrial  policy  which  makes  the  unit  man 
self-reliant  and  resourceful,  and  not  dependent 
upon  others,  is  commended  b^  free  traders;  it 
is  equally  claimed  by  protectionists  in  its  ap- 
plicability to  groups.  The  people  who  purchase 
ore,  or  wheat,  or  wool,  because  it  is  temporarily 
easier  or  cheaper  to  exchange  for  them  lumber, 
or  fish,  or  furs,  than  it  is  to  raise  them,  never 
become  strong  for  either  peace  or  war.  A  few 
individuals,  engaged  in  trade  or  transportation, 
may  thrive.  But  the  laws  ' '.  business  are  not 
confined  to  the  handling  of  merchandise.  Pro- 
duction is  more  important  than  distribution. 
The  nations  which  have  attained  highest  develop- 
ment are  those  which  have  made  the  most  of  their 
natural  endowments.  Without  a  single  excep- 
tion they  have  done  this  by  protection  m  some  of 
its  varied  forms.  The  only  free-trade  nations  on 
the  earth  to-day,  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  at- 
tained greatness  through  centuries  of  protection, 
and  maintain  maritime  supremacy  still  by  that 
means. 

I.  History 

Commerce  between  the  nations  of  antiquity 
was   almost  exclusively   in   dissimilar  or   non- 
competing     articles.     This     was    natural     and 
friendly  commerce  and  it  created  no  occasion  for 
discriminating    duties.     The    most    instructive 
and  eloquent  description  of  this  commerce  is 
found  in  the  twenty-seventh  and  twenty-eighth 
chapters  of  Ezekiel,  in  which  the  prophet  por- 
trayed the  glories  of  Tjrre.     The  peculiar  prod- 
ucts of  all  lands  were  brought  to  Tyre — fine  linen 
from   Egypt;   purple   from   the   Greek   islands; 
silver,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  from  Tarshish;  brass 
from  the  Taurus ;  horses  and  mules  from  Armenia ; 
ebony  and  horns  of  ivory  from  many  isles ;  wheat, 
honey,  oil,  and  balm  from  Israel,  and  sheep  and 
lambs  from  Arabia,  all  of  which  were  traded  for 
Tyrian  wares,  "by  reason  of  the  multitude  of 
thy  handiworks,"  and   "when  thy  wares  went 
forth  out  of  the  seas,  thou  fiUedst 
Aaaiant     ™*°y  people;  thou  didst  enrich  the 
fj,^^      kings  of  the  earth  with  the  multitude 
of  thv  riches  and  of  thy  merchan- 
dise.     So  all  this  commerce  appears 
to  have  been  mutually  beneficial ;  hence  there  was 
no  occasion  for  protection  against  any  part  of  it 
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by  Tyre,  or  by  the  other  nations.  Competition, 
in  the  modem  sense,  was  practically  unknown. 
Whenever  it  appeared  war  resulted,  and  one  na^ 
tion  or  the  other  was  reduced  to  vassalage. 

There  is  no  record  of  the  revenue  laws  applica- 
ble to  commerce.  When  Matthew  was  called  to 
the  discipleship,  he  was  "sitting  at  the  receipt  of 
customs, '  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  but  whether  he  collected  from  the  cara- 
vans, or  whether  the  term  "customs"  was  used 
indiscriminately  for  tax  or  tribute,  external  or  in- 
ternal, there  is  nothing  to  show. 

There  is  almost  equal  obscurity  as  to  the  cus- 
toms laws  of  later  Rome.     Some  of  the  time,  at 
least,  protection  was  applied  on  land, 
SmBB  Aftw  ^loi^K  ^^  great  roads,  where  traffic 
tk*  iBBin  ''**   often    competitive.     This   was 
^      the  case  under  the  illustrious  reign 
of   Theodoric,    the   greatest   of   the 
Gothic  kings,  whose  chief  desire  seems  to  have 
been  to  "restore  to  Italy  its  long-lost  material 
prosperity  and  plenty." 

Reviving  prosperity  caused  extensive  impor- 
tations of  luxuries  from  the  East.  They  were 
purchased  by  the  upper  classes  in  such  quantities 
as  to  drain  the  nation  of  its  gold,  sometimes  at 
the  rate  of  $4,000,000  a  year,  and  thus  unemploy- 
ment and  decay  set  in.  The  Romans  were  in- 
vaders, settlers,  builders,  warriors,  mariners, 
farmers,  but  they  did  not  excel  as  merchants 
and  manufacturers.  When  conquest  ceased  to 
add  to  their  riches,  their  economic  science  was  not 
far  enough  advanced  to  supply  the  deficit  from 
their  own  resources.  So  long  as  they  could  thrive 
at  the  expense  of  others,  their  thrift  was  great; 
left  to  themselves,  they  failed. 

Venice  and  Later  Italy. — But  after  300  years, 
those  who  had  fled  before  the  Goths  and  Huns  to 
the  marshes  of  the  Adriatic  began  to  develop  the 
wonderful  city  and  commerce  of  Venice.  Forced 
to  a  seafaring  Ufe,  they  became  familiar  with  the 
productions,  and,  gradually,  with  the  processes 
of  other  peoples.  To  commerce  they  added  man- 
ufacture, and  soon  became  famous  tor  ingenuity. 
They  excelled  all  but  the  Orientals  in  the  manu- 
facture of  textiles,  metals,  and  glass ;  and  as  this 
brotight  them  into  direct  competition  with  the 
artisans  of  the  East,  laws  were  enacted  to  en- 
courage home  production,  and  to  prevent  work- 
men firom  carrying  their  arts  to  foreiCT  coun- 
tries. Other  Italian  cities — Florence, 
^uun^  4__  Naples,  Genoa,  Milan — followed  the 
^^  example  of  Venice,  and  became  seats 
of  fine  production,  from  which  Eu- 
rope drew  supplies.  After  centuries  of  unex- 
ampled prosperity,  Venice  became  involved  in 
foreign  wars,  and  fell  into  decay,  but  United 
Italy  is  enjoying  greater  thrift  than  ever  before, 
as  the  result  of  the  wise  industrial  policy  which 
Venice  started,  and  which,  extended  and  im- 
proved, is  the  national  policy  to-day.  Since 
1900  the  manufactures  of  Italy  have  made  rapid 
progress,  and  wages  have  been  nearly  doubled. 
Extensive  immigration  to  the  United  States, 
where  ample  employment  at  high  wages  has  been 
found,  instead  01  proving  an  economic  loss  to  the 
country,  has  resulted  in  the  return  of  so  much 
money  that  the  industrial  life  of  the  nation  has 
felt  its  reviving  influence.  Italy  appreciates  the 
value  of  protection  because  it  promotes  the  em- 
ployment of  her  people  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  Hanseatic  League. — It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  the 
eighty-five  free  cities  of  the  Hanseatic  League, 


which  flourished  in  western  Europe  from  1 341  to 
1575,  were  built  up  without  protection,  and  were 
greatly  promoted  by  free  trade.  The  fact  is 
otherwise.  The  league  itself  was  for  protection 
from  the  cupidity  and  oppression  of  the  mon- 
archs  of  those  countries;  from  piracy;  from  the 
cornering  of  raw  materials;  from  trespass  upon 
the  field  or  specialty  of  one  member  by  another; 
from  the  theft  of  their  processes  by  aliens,  and  for 
the  encouragement  of  gilds,  apprenticeships,  in- 
vention, and  progress  in  handicraft.  To  be  sure 
there  was  no  protective  tariff,  in  the  modem 
sense,  but  this  was  because  nearly  all  commerce 
was  an  exchange  of  dissimilar  articles,  peculiar  to 
different  countries. 

Flanders  and  Holland. — What  has  been  said  of 
the  Hanse  towns  appUes  equally  to  the  Flemish 
and  Dutch  a  little  later.  They  attained  suprem- 
acy in  manufactures,  first,  by  supplying  the  home 
market,  and  then  foreign  markets,  with  goods  that 
were  different  from  what  others  offered.  They 
did  not  attempt  to  compete  with  Venice  in  silks, 
or  with  India  in  cottons,  but  they  became  the 
best  spinners  and  weavers  of  flax  and  wool  in 
the  world,  and  their  cutlery,  armor,  and  leather 
equaled  the  famous  products  of  Damascus  and 
Calcutta,  which  were  then  more  expensive. 

Until  England  had  been  twice  invaded  and 
conquered  Dj  foreigners,  and  until  the  foreign 
and  domestic  trade  had  all  fallen  into  their 
hands,  no  attempt  was  made  to  recover  for 
Englishmen  their  natural  opportunities.  King 
after  king  had  sold  concessions  to  aliens,  and  the 
native  population,  almost  exclusively 

p^j^j.       farmers  and  miners,  with  no  home 

fifpSSin  market  of  any  value,  and  dependent 
^^  upon  other  countries  for  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  industrial  art,  was  kept  in 
hopeless  poverty  and  weakness.  Finally,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  spirit  rose.  There  was  a  revolt 
against  the  aliens.  It  took  the  form,  under  Ed- 
ward I.,  of  higher  duties  on  goods  imported  by 
strangers  than  by  EngUshmen.  Under  Edward  1 1 . 
this  policy  was  abandoned,  but  in  1337  a  statute 
of  Edward  III.  "laid  the  foundation  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  by  providing  for  the  diversity 
of  their  employment,  and  the  development  of  in- 
dividual faculties."  This  famous  statute  prohib- 
ited the  exportation  of  wool  and  the  importation 
of  woolen  cloth,  and  required  Englishmen  to  wear 
domestic  cloth.  Such  a  statute  could  be  called 
drastic  and  tyrannical  now,  but  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  then;  in  no  other  way  could  domestic 
manufactures  have  been  established  in  the  face 
of  all  the  advantages  held  by  the  aliens.  The 
policy  was  strengthened  in  subsequent  reigns. 
Under  Richard  II.  it  Was  "ordered  and  assented 
that  no  merchant  stranger  alien  shall  sell  or  buy 
merchandise  within  the  realm  with  another 
stranger  merchant  alien,  to  sell  again,"  and  under 
EdwMd  IV.  the  first  of  the  com  laws  "prohibited 
the  import  of  foreign-grown  grain  when  the  price 
of  wheat  at  the  port  of  entry  did  not  exceed  six 
shillings  and  eight  pence  to  the_  quarter."  In 
1463  a  statute  prohibited  the  importation  of 
sixty-seven  manufactured  articles  in  most  com- 
mon use ;  really  more  than  that,  for  some  of  them 
were  classes  of  articles;  in  1488  Henry  VII.  in- 
duced skilled  laborers  to  come  from  the  Continent 
and  instruct  his  people,  and  in  1552  a  general  act 
was  passed  for  the  regulation,  control,  and  en- 
couragement of  the  woolen  industries  of  the 
realm.  Navigation  laws  were  enacted  under 
Mary  and  Elizabeth,  which  gave  such  preference 
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to  English  shipping  as  to  drive  foreign  ships  from 
the  internal,  coastwise,  and  foreign  trade  of  the 
realm.  Thus,  in  aoo  years,  by  the  most  rigid 
policy  of  protection  ever  before  or  since  set  up  by 
any  nation,  Britain  rose  from  practical  vassalage 
to  one  of  the  most  independent,  prosperous,  and 
powerful  countries  in  the  world,  and  gained  the 
ascendency  in  manufactures,  trade,  commerce, 
and  wealth,  which,  in  many  respects,  is  main- 
tained to  this  day,  and  which  in  no  way  has  been 
surpassed,  save  by  other  protective  nations. 
Those  who  attribute  Britain  s  greatness  to  free 
trade,  which  did  not  begin  until  1846,  when  her 
industrial  primacy  was  of  itself  protective,  and 
was  sure  to  remain  so  for  many  years,  must  have 
forgotten  all  her  earlier  history,  and  must  have 
attached  more  importance  to  the  cramp  and 
hindrance  of  the  gilds  which  were  a  part  of  the 
protective  policy,  and  to  some  of  the  prohibitions, 
which,  however  necessary  and  useful  in  the  be- 
ginning, afterward  became  a  hindrance,  than  they 
attached  to  the  great  and  necessary  acts  which 
emancipated  the  kingdom  from  industrial,  mone- 
tary, and  commercial  servitude,  and  made  her 
factories  and  her  artizans,  her  merchants  and  her 
ships,  the  wonder  and  the  envy  of  the  world. 
Since  the  Royal  Commission  of  1887  on  the  De- 
pression of  firitidi  Industries  made  its  report, 
there  has  been  growing  in  the  United  Kingdom  an 
opinion  that  a  return  to  protection  will  be  wise  if 
not  necessary.  It  did  not  take  form  in  politics 
until  1903,  and  even  then  most  of  the  parliamen- 
tary elections  turned  on  other  issues,  but  fully  45 
per  cent  of  the  electorate  voted  for  the  Chamber- 
lain policy.  The  scheme  is  to  have  preferential 
duties  between  all  parts  of  the  empire,  and  this 
implies  the  abandonment  of  free  trade  by  the 
United  Kingdom.  Economically  it  means  im- 
perial federation.  Some  call  it  "fair  trade"  in 
contradistinction  from  free  trade.  It  draws  sup- 
port from  all  parties  and  factions,  but  organized 
labor  opposed  it  in  1903,  through  fear  that  it 
would  increase  the  cost  of  living.  Its  advocates 
showed,  however,  that  when  the  duty  on  sugar 
was  raised  the  price  was  not  increased;  that  when 
the  shilling  registration  duty  on  com  was  taken 
off  in  1869  the  price  of  bread  was  not  lowered; 
and  that  when  it  was  put  on  again  in  1903,  on  ac- 
count of  the  cost  of  the  Boer  War,  it  did  not  raise 
the  price  of  bread ;  also  that  when  Italy  raised  the 
com  duty  in  1888  from  is.  jod.  to  js.  6d.  the  cost 
of  food  was  not  increased,  partly  because  foreign 
growers  met  the  duty  by  lowering  their  prices  and 
partly  because  domestic  agriculture  was  greatly 
stimulated  by  the  protection;  and  finally,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  promised  to  remove  the  duties  from 
tea,  coffee,  and  chocolate,  so  that  the  working- 
man's  table  as  a  whole  should  cost  less  rather  than 
more.  For  the  first  time  in  more  than  fifty  years 
literature  contrasting  the  effects  of  protection  and 
free  trade  was  circulated,  the  sources  of  it  being  a 
committee  at  Birmingham  and  the  United  Em- 
pire Trade  League  in  London.  It  was  admirably 
prepared,  its  data  authentic,  and  its  arguments  so 
clear  that  the  plainest  people  could  understand 
them.     The  end  is  not  yet. 

Until  near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century 

the  condition  of  the  people  of  France 

Protaattan   ^*®  Siniilar  to  that  of  the  English  a 

inlhuM    century  before.     But  in  1592  Henry 

■"■•""    of  Navarre  became   king,  and  with 

a  purpose  to  develop  the  country, 
Sullv,  who  was  appointed  Minister  of  Finance, 
stuped  conditions  m  all  parts  of  the  realm,  and 


soon  the  nobles  were  prohibited  from  taxing  the 
people ;  the  royal  treasury  became  plethoric ;  roads, 
briciges,  and  canals  were  built ;  mines  were  opened, 
and  manufactures  were  introduced  by  giving  pro- 
tection to  artizans  who  were  induced  to  come 
from  Holland  and  Venice.  Slow  progress  was 
made  under  the  next  reign,  that  of  Louis  XIII. 
and  Cardinal  Richelieu,  but  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  the  great 
Colbert  as  Minister  of  Finance,  not  only  was 
Sully's  system  of  internal  improvement  continued, 
but  the  first  general  tariff  of  duties  upon  imports 
was  enacted.  This  was  in  1664.  The  principles 
upon  which  this  tariff  was  based  were:  "i.  To 
reduce  the  duties  on  the  importations  of  all 
articles  required  for  the  manufactures  of  the 
kingdom,  and  a,  to  exclude  foreign  manufactures 
by  raising  the  duties."  In  1667  duties  were 
much  increased  on  such  articles  of  foreign  pro- 
duction as  competed  with  the  new  industries; 
towns  sprang  up  where  there  had  been  but 
wastes;  the  people  turned  from  discontent  to  oc- 
cupation, and  the  country  grew  great  and  strong. 
After  the  death  of  Colbert  the  king  committed 
the  fatal  blunder  of  persecuting  the  Huguenots, 
with  the  result  that  nearly  400,000  of  the  people, 
most  skilled  in  industry,  fled  the  kingdom,  and 
spread  over  countries  that  soon  became  rivals  in 
peace  and  enemies  in  war.  The  next  century  was 
one  of  many  wars  and  abuses  which  culminated 
in  the  Revolution.  An  experiment  in  fiat  money 
had  been  tried,  with  disastrous  results,  of  course. 
Fully  one  half  of  the  people  belonged  to  the  priv- 
ileged classes,  and  paid  no  taxes.  Agriculture, 
thus  doubly  burdened,  fell  into  decay.  Such  con- 
ditions had  not  been  favorable  to  the  growth  of 
manufactures,  and  what  protective  laws  remained 
were  all  but  inoperative.  And  what  was  even 
more  to  be  deplored,  they  were  confused  by  a 
school  of  French  economists  which  became  known 
as  physiocrats,  which  was  formed  by  Quesnay, 
the  physician  of  Louis  XV.,  and  which  first  pro- 
mulgated the  free-trade  doctrine  of  laisset-fat're, 
"let  things  alone,"  with  the  abuses  of  power 
which  were  tyrannical  on  the  one  hand  and  pa- 
ternal on  the  other.  These  so-called  economists 
failed  to  see  the  difference  between  a  govern- 
ment's protecting  the  natural  opportunities  of 
its  people  and  the  exemption  of  favorites  from 
taxation,  or  between  promoting  the  growth  of 
industries  which  would  afford  employment,  yield 
wealth,  and  reduce  the  cost  of  necessaries,  and  the 
granting  of  monopolies,  fanning  the  collection  of 
revenue  at  excessive  profits,  and  the  placing  of 
duties  upon  exports  as  a  means  of  replenishing 
the  plundered  treasury.  In  the  presence  of  so 
many  abuses  of  power,  every  act  of  government 
that  related  to  revenue,  or  to  the  industries  of  the 
people,  seemed  to  them  alike  a  wanton  inter- 
ference. It  is  easy  to  excuse  them  for  the  failure 
to  discriminate,  but  the  motto  which  they  coined 
for  their  place  and  time,  and  which  has  been  ac- 
cepted as  the  fundamental  principle  of  free  trade, 
is  seen  in  the  light  of  the  subsequent  history  of 
France,  and  of  all  other  nations,  to  have  its 
limitations.  "Let  alone"  may  well  be  said  to  a 
blacksmith  who  would  tinker  a  watch,  but  what 
man  of  sense  wotild  cry  it  to  a  general  about 
to  repel  an  invasion;  a  board  of  health  re- 
deeming a  marsh,  or  a  government  whose 
people  are  competing  against  the  export  boun- 
ties and  subsidized  ships  of  other  nations? 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who,  if  he  had  known 
when  to  stop  his  foreign  wars,  would  have  been 
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the  greatest  statesman  as  well  as  the  greatest 
conqueror  of  his  time — ^he  of  whom  Byron  wrote 

A  single  *tep  into  the  right  had  made 

This  man  the  Washington  of  worlds  betrayed-^ 

did  not  forget  the  industries  of  France,  and  did 
not  neglect  the  means  for  their  promotion. 
"Duties,"  said  he  to  Las  Casas,  at  St.  Helena, 
"which  were  so  severely  condemned  by  political 
economists,  .  .  .  should  be  the  guaranty  and 
protection  of  a  nation,  and  should  correspond 
with  the  nature  and  the  objects  of  its  trade.  .  .  . 
Foreign  trade,  which,  in  its  results,  is  infinitely 
inferior  to  agriculture,  was  an  object  of  subor- 
dinate importance  in  my  mind.  Foreign  trade  is 
made  for  agriculture  and  home  industry,  and  not 
the  two  latter  for  the  former."  During  and 
since  his  reign  France  made  its  greatest  progress 
in  the  arts  of  peace,  for  protection  has  been  its 
policy,  with  the  exception  of  a  partial  abandon- 
ment, which  Cobden  persuaded  Louis  Napoleon 
to  make,  and  which  was  one  of  the  causes  that 
led  to  the  downfall  of  that  emperor,  and  the 
humiliation  of  his  country.  During  the  twenty 
years  of  the  Cobden  treaty  French  commerce 
declined  65  per  cent,  and  many  industries  barely 
lived,  thanks  only  to  the  partial  protection 
that  remained.  On  Jan.  a6,  1876,  11.  Thiers, 
afterward  the  first  president  of  the  French  Re- 
public, and  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of  any 
country,  ancient  or  modem,  in  speaking;  upon 
tariffs  to  the  Assembly,  drew  this  instructive  and 
mo'st  prophetic  contrast  between  France  an^  Eng- 
land. After  complimenting  England  for  its  civil 
liberty,  and  other  great  characteristics,  he  said: 

But  I  may  be  allowed  to  lay  that  it  has  in  its  industrial 

freatness  that  which  is  not  so  solid  as  the  situation  of  France, 
'ranee  has  her  consumers  within  itself.  Its  market  does 
not  depend  upon  a  carmon-shot  fired  in  Europe.  And  for 
exportation  she  has  her  beautiful  products.  England,  on 
the  contrary,  has  an  artificial  existence.  She  depends  upon 
the  days  of  the  United  States;  upon  the  doin^  of  her  colo- 
nies, which  already  oppose  her  with  hostile  tariffs.  Hay  not 
the  day  come  when  its  immense  production  will  find  no  pur- 
cbaseis?  She  produces  ten  times  as  much  as  her  consump- 
tion. This  little  island,  in  the  words  of  Pox,  embraces  the 
world.  True;  but  when  she  embraces  the  world,  she  is  vul- 
nerable everywhere.  Such  was  the  situation  of  Holland  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  which  bad  realised  a  prodigy  al- 
most as  marvelous.  What  was  needed  to  make  Holland, 
which  gave  laws  to  Prance,  descend  from  this  lofty  place  f 
It  needed  only  fifty  years.  It  needed  only  a  Navigation  Act 
in  Eiigland;  it  needed  only  a  Colbert  in  France.  God  forbid 
that  1  should  predict  for  England  such  a  destiny  I  but  I  re- 
peat it,  her  existence,  which  depends  upon  consumers  which 
she  seeks  everywhere  without  herself,  is  less  solid  than  that 
of  France,  which  has  her  consumers  in  her  own  bosom. 

Germany  is  no  less  interesting  than  France. 
The  first  progress  in  manufactures  began  with  the 
coming  of  the  Protestant  refugees  from  France 
after  Louis  XIV.  had  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
Under  Frederick  the  Great,  from  1746  to  1786, 
the  economic  i>olicyof  Prussia  embraced  duties 
on  imports,  bounties  on  exports,  pre- 
frotigtian    niiimss  on  production,  and  exemp- 
In  Qvmwaw  ^'""^^    °^    "^'^    manufactures    from 
'  taxation,  and  the  result  was  an  un- 
precedented development  of  all  the 
industries  of  the  kingdom.     The  smaller  German 
states  presented  a  less  encouraging  picture.    Gov- 
erned expensively,  their  exactions  of  revenue  were 
burdensome  to  mdustry  and  restrictive  of  trade 
in  its  natural  field.     Later  their  industries  were 
nearly  crusht  by  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  in- 
undation of  French  and  English  goods  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  but  in  1818,  Prussia  leading, 
they  adopted  a  vigorous  policy  of  protection.     It 
abolished  State  monopohes  and  special  privileges 


to  individuals,  gave  all  citizens  equal  chances,  ad- 
mitted necessary  raw  materials  free,  and  adhered 
to  the  system  of  duties  and  bounties  established 
under  Frederick.  Subsequently  it  was  found  that 
most  of  the  states  were  too  small  for  each  to  set  up 
a  national  policy  of  this  kind.  They  needed  each 
other's  markets.  In  183^  six  of  them  formed  a 
zoUverein,  or  customs  union,  with  no  duties  be- 
tween themselves  and  with  a  division  of  outside 
duties  according  to  population.  By  1843  the 
other  German  states  had  come  in.  The  basis  was 
the  Prussian  tariff  of  18 18.  The  administration 
was  by  a  zollverein  Parliament,  which  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  German  Reichstag  when  the  em- 
pire was'formed  in  1871.  From  time  to  time 
duties  had  been  raised  to  meet  aggressive  importa- 
tion, but  the  production  of  fine  gix>ds  had  hardly 
been  attempted,  and  the  classes  which  consumed 
them  were  easily  persuaded  by  Mr.  Cobden  that 
they  ought  to  tiave  them  free  of  duty.  Those 
classes  were  influential.  The  result  was  that  a 
free-trade  wave  swept  over  Germany,  first  in  the 
form  of  lower  duties  in  1865,  then  in  a  commercial 
reciprocity  with  Austria  in  1868,  and  by  succes- 
sive annual  reductions  until  the  full  English 
policy  was  reached,  when  everybody  felt  rich  and 
grew  extravagant  and  careless  under  the  pay- 
ment of  the  French  indemnity  in  1871.  The 
result  of  open  ports  was  to  close  the  factories. 
There  was  failure  upon  failure.  Wages  and 
prices  fell,  but  taxes  rose.  Foreign  com  de- 
prest  agriculture.  The  people  wore  the  fabrics 
of  England  and  France,  and  labor  began  to  starve. 
A  powerful  reaction  set  in.  Bismarck,  after  pro- 
found study,  began  in  1878  to  advocate  protec- 
tion.    Among  his  arguments  was  this: 

The  success  of  the  U.  S.  in  material  development  is  the 
most  illustrious  of  modem  time.  The  American  nation  has 
not  only  borne  and  soppiest  the  most  gigantic  and  expensive 
war  of  all  history,  but  immediately  afterward  disbanded  its 
army,  found  employment  for  all  its  soldiers  and  marines, 
paid  off  most  of  its  debts,  gave  labor  and  employment  to  the 
unemployed  of  Europe  as  fast  as  they  could  arrive  within 
its  territory,  and  still  by  a  system  of  taxation  so  indirect  as 
not  to  be  perceived,  much  less  felt.  Because  it  is  my  delib- 
erate judginent  that  the  prosperity  of  America  is  mainly  due 
to  its  system  of  protective  laws,  I  urge  that  Germany  has 
now  reached  that  point  where  it  is  necessary  to  imitate  the 
tariff  system  of  the  U.  S. 

In  1879  the  Reichstag  accepted  his  policy  by  a 
vote  of  217  to_n7.  In  two  years  the  exports  of 
manufactures  increased  33  per  cent;  in  eip^ht  years 
the  number  of  artizans  in  iron  and  steel  increased 
30  per  cent,  their  aggregate  wages  increased  27 
per  cent,  and  the  average  wages  in  all  industries 
increased  1 2  per  cent.  The  payment  of  a  bounty 
on  the  exportation  of  sugar  caused  production 
to  increase  from  less  than  300,000  tons  in  1871 
to  more  than  1,000,000  tons  in  1801.  There  was 
activity  in  all  emplo3rments.  Machinery  im- 
proved and  skill  increased.  Wages,  tho  from 
98  to  226  per  cent  higher  than  in  1848,  were  still 
so  much  lower  than  in  England  that  German 
goods  found  an  increasing  market  there,  to  the 
depression  of  many  British  industries  and  to  the 
nun  of  some,  and  they  were  even  able  to  over- 
come many  of  the  duties  of  the  U.  S.  and  imder- 
sell  the  products  of  some  of  the  best  established 
industries  in  this  country.  From  1875  to  1886 
the  exports  of  manufactures  of  silk  increased  884 
percent;  woolens,  296;  cottons,  302;  glass,  264; 
paper,  322 ;  spirits,  258 ;  beer,  446;  and  machinery, 
260  per  cent.  Industries  became  diversified  as 
never  before  in  any  country,  and  from  1878  to 
1896  schools  for  technical  and  manual  training 
were  established  in  338  places.    All  these  mar- 
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velous  figures  utterly  disprove  the  theory  of  free 
trade  that  protection  dulls  and  dwarfs  the  indi- 
vidual and  cramps  and  curtails  the  aggregation. 
On  Dec.  25,  1903,  the  agrarians  having  obtained 
ascendency  in  the  Reichstag,  duties  were  raised 
on  most  farm  products,  drest  meats,  live  animals, 
lumber,  shoes,  sewing-machines,  electrical  ma- 
chines, machine  tools,  automobiles,  and  railway 
cars,  to  go  into  effect  in  1906,  but  subject  to  be  re- 
duced by  treaty.  Treaties  were  made  with  seven 
European  countries  and  a  provisorium  with  the 
U.  S.,  which  has  been  followed  by  a  compact  lib- 
eralizing our  administrative  customs  practises,  so 
that  the  higher  duties  are  not  jret  levied  on  goods 
from  this  country.  Germany's  industrial  progress 
has  continued,  and  there 'is  very  little  desire 
among  her  people  to  introduce  free  trade. 

Russia,  the  wonderland  of  two  continents, 
affords  a  most  striking  example  of  the  influence 
of  protection  to  convert  barbarism  into  civiliza- 
tion and  transform  deserts  into  cities  and  gardens. 
Russia  entered  upon  its  career  as  a  modem  power 
with  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  which  began  in 
1689.  That  enlightened  monarch  worked  mcog- 
nito  in  the  shipyards  of  Holland,  that  he  might 
teach  his  people  how  to  build  ships. 
rrataBaan  When  he  visited  England,  tho  ten- 
V^f™?~  dered  kingly  honors,  he  took  private 
■"■"■■»»  lodgings  and  studied  the  laws  and  in- 
dustries. Tho  "dropping  pearls  and 
vermin,"  and  leaving  evidence  m  his  lodgings 
that  "a  barbarian  had  been  there,"  he  took  away 
about  all  that  was  to  be  learned,  at  that  time,  of 
national  development.  This  knowledge  was  ap- 
plied at  home  under  the  disadvantages  of  popular 
Ignorance,  but  in  a  thousand  ways  Russia  was 
transformed.  Agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce  became  established.  In  treaties  and 
decrees  the  protective  principle  was  carefully 
observed.  Near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  or  contemporaneously  with  the  U.  S., 
Russia  adopted  a  tariff  of  protection,  and  in  manpr 
cases  of  prohibition.  Again,  as  in  the  U.  S.,  this 
policy  was  relaxed  in  181 6-1 9,  but  rettimed  to  in 
1822  and  maintained  until  1849.  In  the  revisions 
of  iSji  and  1854  prohibitions  were  generally 
abolished  and  the  duties  made  discriminating, 
as  suggested  by  economic  changes.  The  same 
policy  was  adhered  to  in  the  revisions  of  1867  and 
1876;  the  last  increasing  the  protection.  A  new 
revision,  on  the  same  lines,  was  begun  in  1887  and 
completed  in  189 1.  In  these  later  and  scientific 
tariffs  Napoleon  s  idea  of  subordinating  revenue 
to  protection  prevailed.  The  general  results  of 
a  century  of  protection  were  progress  in  every 
domestic  industry,  a  favorable  balance  of  trade, 
and  a  steady  gain  in  employment  and  wages.  In 
1894  Russia  produced  nearly  two  billion  bushels 
of  grain  and  more  than  one  and  a  quarter  billion 
pounds  of  cotton.  In  1890  the  output  of  the 
mines  and  factories  was  valued  at  $828,000,000. 
Of  the  European  countries,  Russia  is  second  to 
only  England  in  cotton  manufacturing;  having 
6,000,000  spindles  in  1892.  Woolen ,  silk,  leather, 
lumber,  flour,  and  tobacco  are  all  important  and 
growing  industries.  In  1895  there  were  65,000 
factories  of  all  kinds,  employing  1,000,000  people. 
From  1884  to  1896  the  sugar  industry  increased 
100  per  cent;  iron,  68;  steel,  59;  coal,  129; and 
petroleum,  1,475  P**"  cent-  Wages  have  ad- 
vanced, but  are  still  low;  being  from  $80  to  $150 
a  year  for  men  in  the  cotton-mills,  and  but  a  trine 
more  than  half  that  for'  women.  Most  of  the 
mills  are  run  from  nine  to  twelve  hours  a  day. 


During  the  decade  ending  with  1906,  tho  greatlr 
disturbed  by  revolutionary  outbreaks,  which 
often  took  the  form  of  labor  difficulties,  but 
which  were  more  political  than  industri^,  and 
tho  much  retarded  by  the  costly  war  with  Japan, 
Russia  continued  to  develop.  Her  manufactures 
became  more  varied  and  extensive,  and  in  1903 
Minister  Witte  reported  a  heavy  fall  in  prices  "as 
a  consequence  of  increased  competition  among 
producers,"  and  that  this  was  "the  very  object 
of  our  protective  policy,  i.  e.,  the  provision  of  the 
country  with  cheap  manufactures  of  home  pro- 
duction." In  1904  the  chief  articles  of  import 
were :  foods,  $46,000,000 ;  raw  materials  for  manu- 
factures, $166,000,000;  finished  goods,  $78,000,- 
000.  The  greatest  trade  was  with  Germany, 
France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  U.  S.,  in  the  order 
named,  but  the  internal  trade  was  greatest  of  all. 
Other  Europe. — ^The  progress  of  other  Eu- 
ropean countries  under  protection  compares 
favorably  with  that  of  the  great  countries 
named.  Apparently  protection  is  their  settled 
policy.  Spain  has  recuperated  rapidly  from  the 
losses  caused  by  the  war  with  the  U.  S.,  and  her 
manufactures  are  increasing.  The  loss  of  her 
colonies  seems  to  have  been  more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  $20,000,000  received  as  the  price  for 
the  Philippines  and  by  the  policy  of  self-reliance 
and  home  improvement,  resulting  from  self-re- 
spect, emulation,  and  protection. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  in  1867  the  several  provinces  had  pro- 
tective tariffs.  The  need  of  a  uniform  s^tem 
was  one  of  the  causes  of  union,  as  it  was  m  the 
U.  S.  In  1879  the  Dominion  Parlia- 
BritUh  "^ent  enacted  a  protective  tariff 
■~  I^ot1b0m  '''^'i'*^'*  became  known  as  the  national 
pohcy.  Under  it  the  country  pros- 
pered and  a  great  variety  of  manu- 
factures was  introduced.  Both  parties  actually 
favored  it,  for  altho  the  Liberals  had  advocated 
partial  free  trade,  on  assuming  power  in  1897  they 
made  no  important  changes  in  the  law  except  to 
admit  imports  from  British  countries  under  a 
preference  of  1 3  per  cent,  which  was  soon  raised 
to  25 — and  later  to  33  J.  This  was  partly  in  pur- 
suance of  a  policy  discust  in  a  colonial  confer- 
ence which  was  held  in  Ottawa  in  the  summer  of 
1894  and  was  attended  by  delegates  from  the 
imperial  government.  New  South  Wales,  Cape 
Colonv,  New  Zealand,  Victoria,  Queensland,  and 
Canada.  This  was  the  first  practical  step  taken 
toward  imperial  federation.  In  1906,  after  a 
commission  of  Parliament  had  conducted  hear- 
ing in  all  the  provinces,  a  new  tariff  was  enacted 
which  it  is  beheved  will  prove  quite  as  protective 
as  the  one  it  displaced.  To  be  sure  it  contains  a 
new  feature,  called  the  intermediate  tariff,  with 
rates  about  one  half  way  between  those  of  the 
general  tariff  and  the  British  preferential,  which 
the  governor  in  council  may  apply  to  imports 
from  countries  not  entitled  to  the  preferential,  "in 
consideration  of  benefits  satisfactory"  to  him. 
This  is  spoken  of  as  a  reciprocity  feature,  but  the 
inducement  has  not  attracted  other  countries  to 
date.  Another  feature  of  the  Canadian  tariff  is  a 
surtax  of  one  third  which  the  governor  in  coun- 
cil may  add  to  the  general  tariff  on  goods  "  from 
any  foreign  country  which  treats  imports  from 
Canada  less  favorably  than  those  from  other 
countries."  This  has  been  applied  to  German 
goods.  Still  another  comparatively  new  fea- 
ture is  an  antidumping  clause,  which  author- 
izes the  governor  in  council  to  add  a  special 
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duty  not  exceeding  15  per  cent  to  goods  with  a 
few  exceptions  which  are  sent  to  Canada  at  a 
price  below  the  fair  market  value  when  sold  for 
consumption  in  the  country  of  their  production. 
This  is  decidedly  a  protective  feature  and  it  is 
said  to  work  well.  There  is  no  little  dissatisfac- 
tion in  Canada  with  the  British  preferential, 
especially  amon^  woolen  manufacturers,  many  of 
whom  it  has  driven  out  of  business,  but  others 
accept  it  as  a  tribute  of  loyalty  and  indulge  a  hope 
that  the  United  Kingdom  will  soon  become  pro- 
tective, in  which  event  Canadian  products  will 
have  an  advantage  there  over  those  from  other 
countries.  Despite  the  preference,  however, 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1907,  the 
increase  in  Canada's  trade  with  the  U.  S.  was 
much  more  than  double  the  increase  with  Great 
Britain,  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  convenience 
of  proximity.  Not  only  is  the  domestic  trade  of 
the  Dominion  highly  prosperous  under  protection, 
but  its  foreign  trade  grew  in  imports  in  the  last 
six  years  from  $181,000,000  to  $290,000,000  and 
in  exports  from  $177,000,000  to  $33^,000,000. 
The  dutiable  imports  from  Great  Britam  in  1906 
were  $53,000,000,  and  from  the  U.  S.,  $89,000,- 
000. 

Protection  and  free  trade  were  tried  side  by 
side  in  Australia  before  the  formation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth in  1901.  The  province  of  Victoria 
had  a  protective  tariff  and  New  South  Wales  a 
free-trade  tariff.  Government  reports  in  1897-98 
showed  that  while  Victoria  was  smaller  in  area 
and  population,  she  made  greater  progress  than 
New  South  Wales  in  productive  mdustries,  in 
intercolonial  traffic,  in  savings-banks  and  de- 
posits, in  public  education  and  the  diffusion  of 
wealth,  while  her  annual  expenditures  were  less 
^7,  £S  PC  capita.  Her  success  went  far  to  deter- 
mine the  pohcy  of  the  new  union,  which  adopted 
protection,  and  has  steadfastly  maintained  it. 
The  country  as  a  whole  and  the  several  states 
have  prospered,  but  chiefly  by  reason  of  the 
mineral  output  and  the  revival  of  sheep  hus- 
bandry, for  manufacturing  has  been  delayed  by 
the  prevalence  and  the  high  cost  of  municipal 
ownership,  which  has  made  capital  timorous,  the 
rate  of  interest  high,  and  caused  a  condition  of  un- 
certainty. Imports  in  1903  were  j^t 7, 000,000  and 
exports  £57,500,000.  The  U.  S.  has  a  growing 
share  in  this  trade,  altho  lacking  regular  steam- 
ship lines  to  compete  with  those  of  France,  Ger- 
many and  Great  Britain. 

The  tariffs  of  most  of  the  other  British  colonies 
are  chiefly  for  revenue,  but  not  being  limited  to 
such  articles  as  the  colony  cannot  produce,  they 
operate  to  protect  such  natural  industries  as  exist 
or  may  be  started. 

n.  Protection  in  the  United  States 

The  agitation  for  protection  b«^an  in  the 
colonial  period,  partly  because  of  England's 
oppressive  laws  to  prevent  manufacturing  in  the 
colonies,  and  partly  because  of  the  depression  of 
industry  from  the  use  of  foreign  goods.  In  1^67 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston  voted  m  town  meeting 
and  afterward  si^ed  a  pledge  not  to  buy  the 
"foreign  superfltuties"  mentioned  in  a  long  list. 
The  Articles  of  Confederation,  under  which  the 
country  was  governed  from  1781  until  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Constitution  in  1787,  permitted 
each  state  to  regulate  its  own  commerce,  and  this 
made  a  general  tariff  impossible.  The  states 
were    deluged    with    foreign    goods. .    Distrest 


working  men  and  merchants  in  the  principal 
cities  united  in  great  petitions  for  protection.  To 
meet  this  want  was  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
(Daniel  Webster  said  it  was  "the  leading  cause  ") 
for  forming  the  "more  perfect  union"  spoken  of 
in  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution.  The  second 
act  of  the  First  Congress  which  assembled  tmder 
the  new  Constitution  was  a  tariff,  the  object  of 
which,  as  declared  in  the  preamble,  was  "for  the 
support  of  government,  for  the  discharge  of  the 
deots  of  the  U.  S.,  and  for  the  encouragement  and 
protection  of  manufactures."  This  passed  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  more  than  five  to  one,  and  the 
Senate  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  was  approved 
by  George  Washington,  July  4,  1789.  From  that 
time  to  1907  fifty-one  general  tariff  laws  were 
enacted,  ^1  of  them  in  some  degree  protective. 
There   was   no   departure   from   the   protective 

policy  until  1816,  and  the  new  duties 

■m^f%f      of  that  year  were  intended  to  be 

mgk^     ample,  but  they  proved  insufiicient 

"^'~'     agunst  the  destructive  commercial 

war  which  England  determined  to 
wage.  In  a  speech  in  Parliament  Lord  Brough- 
am declared  tiutX  "it  is  worth  while  to  incur  a  loss 
upon  the  first  exportation,  in  order,  by  the  glut, 
to  stifle  in  tte  cradle  those  infant  manufactures 
in  the  U.  S.  which  the  war  has  forced  into  exist- 
ence." While  in  1813  imports  were  only  $13,- 
000,000,  in  i8j8  they  had  risen  to  $121,750,000. 
An  adverse  balance  of  trade  of  $339,000,000 
had  been  created,  and  industry  was  everywhere 
deprest.  In  1834  a  more  protective  tariff  was 
passed,  and  it  was  strengthened  in  1828.  Under 
tx>th  tariffs  the  cotutry  prospered.  But  mean- 
while the  tariff  had  become  a  sectional  question. 
The  cotton-planters  of  the  South,  whose  principal 
market  was  in  England,  were  led  to  adopt  the 
free-trade  ideas  of  Richard  Cobden,  John  Bright, 
and  later  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  under  the  lead 
of  Mr.  McDuifie,  of  South  Carolina,  they  advanced 
the  strange  theory  that,  bv  selling  cotton  to  be 
manufactured  in  England,  they  were  manu- 
facturers themselves,  and  as  much  entitled  to 
government  favor  by  exemption  from  duties  on 
the  imports  with  which  they  were  paid  as  the 
cotton  manufacturers  of  New  England  were  by 
the  imposition  of  duties  upon  competing  goods. 
Resentful  of  Northern  hostility  to  slavery,  they 
favored  England  instead  of  New  England;  rea- 
soned that  protection  is  paternalism ;  decried  the 
tariff  as  "a  local  question,"  and  threatened  to 
secede  from  the  union.  Wishing  to  avert  this 
calamity,  Henry  Clay,  the  greatest  of  the  pro- 
tective statesmen  except  Daniel  Webster,  pro- 
posed a  compromise  tariff,  which  became  a  law  in 
1833,  which  took  the  form  of  a  sliding  scale  of 
bienniai  reductions  to  uniform  duties  of  30  per 
cent,  to  be  reached  in  1842.  Of  course,  such  dis- 
regard of  discrimination  which  varying  costs  of 
production  require  in  a  protective  tariff,  as  well 
as  the  lower  duties,  proved  disastrous  to  both 
revenue  and  business,  and  this,  complicated  with 
a  banking  question,  produced  a  great  panic  in 
1837.  In  the  tariff  01 1843  the  country  returned 
to  protection,  but  in  1846  the  South  again  pre- 
vailed, and  the  "  Walker  tariff ' '  of  that  year  made 
heavy '  reductions  in  the  duties  that  protected 
manufactures.  The  disastrous  effects  were  re- 
ferred to  by  Presidents  Fillmore  in  1852  and 
Buchanan  in  1857,  but  owing  to  causes  other 
than  the  tariff,  the  country  enjoyed  some  measure 
of  prosperity.  Those  causes  were  admirably 
stated  by  Mr.  Blaine  in  his  "Twenty  Years  of 
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Congress."  When  those  causes  ceased  to  operate 
a  panic  ensued  in  1857,  and  in  1861  the  "Morrill 
tariff,"  which  returned  to  protection, 
_,„  m,-ttr  ■'^'^s  enacted  a  short  time  before  the 
waPTMui  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  During  the 
war  many  duties  were  increased,  the 
prime  object  being  revenue,  because  the  war  itself 
proved  a  great  stimulus  to  industries.  When 
peace  was  restored  free  traders  raised  a  clamor 
for  the  abolition  of  the  war  tariffs.  Changes  were 
made  in  1867,  1870,  and  1872,  most  of  which 
were  extensive  reductions.  Importations,  which 
had  already  become  large  as  a  result  of  extrava- 
gance, incident  to  an  inflated  currency,  then  in- 
creased, the  country  had  an  adverse  Dalance  of 
trade,  and  in  1873  there  was  another  panic.  In 
1875  a  more  protective  tariff  was  enacted  and 
prosperity  returned.  In  1883  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a  scientific  readjustment  of  duties, 
recommended  by  a  commission  of  experts,  was 
made,  but  economic  changes  which  they  did  not 
anticipate  caused  it  practically  to  fail,  like  the 
tariff  of  1816.  Again  business  suffered,  but  the 
McKinley  tariff,  of  more  discriminating  duties, 
and  improved  administrative  features,  was  en- 
acted in  1890,  and  during  its  three  years'  opera- 
tion both  production  and  commerce  prospered  as 
never  before.  More  people  were  employed,  and 
at  higher  wages,  the  public  debt  was  reduced 
$352,000,000,  new  industries  sprang  into  exist- 
ence, there  was  a  favorable  balance  of  trade,  the 
public  credit  reached  its  highest  figure.  But  the 
extensive  free-trade  propaganda  denounced  the 
duties  as  excessive  and  misled  enough  voters  with 
the  false  statement  that  "prices  had  advanced  all 
along  the  line,"  to  reverse  the  policy  at  the  next 
elections.  The  Democratic  Party  promised  to 
introduce  free  trade,  but  its  candidate  promised 
that  nothing  should  be  done  to  hurt  the  industries. 
Both  promises  failed.  The  Wilson  Bill  of  1894 
did  not  even  pretend  to  frame  schedules  on  free- 
trade  principles ;  it  was  simply  a  reduced  McKin- 
ley tariff,  but  so  much  reduced  that  Southern 
senators  from  coal-  and  iron-producing  states 
refused  to  accept  it,  and  raised  certain  rates. 
President  Cleveland  denounced  this  as  an  act  of 
"perfidy  and  dishonor,"  and  allowed  the  bill  to 
become  a  law  without  his  approval.  Some  of  its 
duties  proved  fairly  protective;  others  invited 
increasing  imports,  and  when  the  market  became 
flooded  with  foreign  goods,  domestic  industry 
collapsed.  A  deficiency  in  revenue,  coupled  with 
an  intimation  by  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
with  an  unsound  financial  record,  that  public 
obligations  might  be  paid  in  depreciated  silver, 
caused  a  panic  in  the  early  summer  of  ,1893,  and 
tho  that  was  soon  over,  there  was  no  general 
prosperity  until  the  Republicans  were  restored  to 
power  in  1896  and  the  Dinglejr  tariff  was  enacted 
m  1897.  The  public  debt  was  increased  by  nearly 
$300,000,000,  the  public  credit  fell  to  a  humilia- 
ting figure,  there  was  an  adverse  balance  of  trade, 
unemployment  increased  in  nearly  all  industries, 
wages  fell,  trade  declined,  general  discontent 
prevailed,  and  the  shrinkage  in  values  of  property 
during  the  four  years  totaled  more  tnan  the 
money  cost  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  tariff  act  of  Juljr  34,   1897, 
The  DincIsT  *^^^^  ^^  Dingley  Law,  in  honor  of 
TaxS      '*^  principal  framer,  former  Governor 
Nelson  Dingley,  Jr.,  of  Maine,  who 
was  then  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  employed  the  same 
schedules  as  were  in  the  tariffs  of  1890  (McKinley) 


and  1894  (Wilson),  but  changed  mansr  of  the  rates 
and  classifications.  Some  ot  the  duties  arc  lower 
than  those  of  1890,  and  most  of  them  are  higher 
than  those  of  1894.  Its  free  list  is  larger  than 
either  of  the  others.  The  average  ad  valorem 
rates  on  all  imports  were:  McKinley  tariff,  24.78 
per  cent;  Wilson,  20.76;  Dingley,  26.78.  The 
duties  per  capita  were:  McKinley,  $2.42  a  year; 
Wilson,  $2.19;  Dingley,  $3.02.  Even  the  last  is 
so  small  that  the  tariff  would  never  be  complained 
of  as  a  tax  if  it  were  not  for  the  belief,  erroneous 
in  most  cases,  that  the  duty  is  added  to  the  cost 
of  domestic  as  well  as  imported  goods.  It  is  not 
added  to  either  when  there  is  tmrestricted  domes- 
tic competition,  unless,  as  sometimes  happens, 
and  which  is  the  case  in  1907,  the  demand  is 
greater  than  the  supply.  Under  any  tariff  it  is 
the  law  of  demand  and  supply  which  determines 
prices.  To  be  sure,  it  is  said  that  certain  trusts 
have  monopolized  supply  and  fixt  prices  at  an 
abnormally  high  figure.  There  is  bnt  a  small 
measure  of  truth  in  this,  and  it  is  the  same  under 
free  trade  as  under  protection.  (See  vol.  18,  U. 
S.  Industrial  Commission's  Report,  1902,  and  No, 
288  of  Monthly  Consular  Reports,  1904.)  This 
being  so,  it  is  not  true  that  trusts  are  caused 
bv  protection,  or  that  repealing  protection  will 
abolish  trusts.  When  trusts  are  international, 
like  the  Thread  Trust  and  the  Borax  Trust,  it  has 
not  yet  been  pointed  out  how  a  change  of  dutj 
can  compel  them  to  change  the  price,  altho  it  is 
easy  to  see  how  it  might  cause  them  to  close  their 
American  mills  and  supply  us  wholly  from 
abroad. 

That  there  was  an  increase  in  prices  in  the  dec- 
ade from  1897  to  1907  of  about  50  per  cent  is  true, 
but  prices  had  become  abnormally  low  under 
the  Wilson  Law,  hence  what  they  were  in  1897 
is  not  a  fair  standard.     A  fairer  comparison  is 
between  the  last  seven  years  and  a  period  of 
twenty  years  before  1890.     Dun's  index  number 
shows  that  the  first  of  January  prices 
DntlH  Sot  ^'*'  *  year's  necessaries  averaged  in 
tkTnfnJ.^^  the  earlier  period  $100,  54  cents  and 
witw      8  mills,  and  for  the  latter  only  $90, 
■^Xg,       69  cents  and   i   mill.     This  proves 
that    under    the    development    and 
economies  of  production  incited  by 
protection  the  tendency  of  prices  in  long  periods 
of  time  is  downward.     But  should  it  still  be 
thought   that   a   comparison   with   the   Wilson 
period  is  fair,  another  factor  is  to  be  considered 
and  that  is  the  gain  in  the  production  of  gold 
and  in  our  money  in  circulation.     During  seven 
years  before  1900  the  average  U.  S.  production  of 
gold  per  capita  was  74  cents,  and  since  1 900  it  has 
been  120  cents,  an  increase  of  62  per  cent.    The 
money  in  circulation  in  the  former  period  was 
$23.82  per  capita  and  in  the  latter  period  $29.57 — 
a  gain  of  more  than  24  per  cent.     Economists  of 
all  schools  recognize  that  the  more  gold  there  is 
and  the  more  money  in  circulation,  the  higher 
must  be  the  prices  of  commodities  measured  by 
these  standards.     Taking  this  into  account  and 
also  the  extraordinary  demand  for  all  products 
owing  to  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  prices  are  excessive. 

In  all  the  industries  there  have  been 

|T__-_jjji  repeated  increases  of  wages,  nearly 

p^^JL  or  quite  equal   to   the   advance  in 

<iii>pani7  prices,  and  as  labor  is  fully  employed 

and  the    demand  grater  than  the 

supply,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  industrial  population 

ever  before  enjoyed  equal  prosperity.    June  30, 
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1906,  there  were  8,027,193  depositors  in  the  sav- 
ings-banks, and  the  average  deposit  was  $433.79 — 
a  gain  of  more  than  600,000  depositors  in  a  year 
and  of  more  than  $10  each — a  gain  of  more  than 
3,000,000  of  depositors  since  1896  and  of  $51.71 
m  the  average  deposit.  What  more  conclusive 
evidence  could  there  be  of  general  thrift  and  of 
conditions  which  permit  accumulation.'  In  all 
other  respects  the  progress  of  the  people  in  the 
Dingley  period  has  been  unprecedented  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  Lands  have  been  drained, 
irrigated,  and  fertilized;  buildings  and  machinery 
improved  and  increased,  many  thousands  of 
miles  of  permanent  roads  built,  most  of  the  older 
cities  extensively  rebuilt,  railroads  and  railways 
extended,  double- tracked,  and  electrified  as  never 
before,  motor  boats  and  carriages  introduced, 
mines  and  quarries  and  factories  enlarged  and  in- 
creased in  number,  schools  and  religious  and 
charitable  institutions  built,  improved,  and  paid 
for,  islands  acquired  and  helped  with  a  generous 
hand,  a  powerful  navy  and  himdreds  at  public 
buildings  built,  mortgages  paid,  municipal  and 
national  debts  reduced,  and  the  total  wealth  in- 
creased from  $77,000,000,000  in  1895  to  $io8,- 
000,000,000  in  1905. 

Meanwhile  foreign  commerce  has  enjoyed  a 

corresponding  growth,  to  the  confusion  of  those 

who  believed  that  protection  was  calculated  to 

cripple  It.     As  a  whole  it  increased 

Omwaof    712  Percentfrom  189s  to  1905.    Im- 

Varaira     P"'^  increased  52.7  per  cent  and  ex- 

(j^^  ports  88  per  cent,  thus  giving  the 
jn^  country  a  handsome  merchandise 
balance  of  trade.  A  les.son  is  found 
in  an  analysis  of  this  commerce. 
While  imports  of  food  and  live  animals  grew  only 
16.9  per  cent,  showing  the  adequacy  of  our  home 
supply,  and  finished  goods  for  consumption  in- 
creased only  19  per  cent,  crude  articles  for  do- 
mestic industry  increased  93.3  per  cent  and  arti- 
cles wholly  or  partially  manufactured  for  use  as 
materials  in  mechanic  arts  increased  73.4  per  cent, 
showing  the  scientific  adjustment  ot  the  tariff  to 
the  promotion  of  domestic  manufactures.  At  the 
same  time  imports  of  articles  of  voluntary  use, 
luxuries,  etc.,  increased  57.8  per  cent,  showing 
that  the  duties  are  anything  but  prohibitory  and 
that  the  forehanded  classes  must  have  enjoyed 
good  incomes  from  investments  in  domestic  in- 
dustry to  enable  them  to  purchase  so  many  im- 
ported luxuries.  At  the  same  time  our  exports 
of  agricultural  products  grew  48.4  per  cent  and  of 
domestic  manufactures  196.  i  per  cent,  which  has 
a  healthy  look.  Other  exports  increased  as  fol- 
lows: mining  products,  175.4;  forest  products, 
1 17.4;  fisheries,  35;9;  and  miscellaneous,  66.4. 
The  statistics  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  show  that  our  trade  increased  with  all  the 
grand  divisions  of  the  world  and  that  our  exports 
to  Europe  increased  62.6  and  to  North  American 
countries  140  per  cent. 

During  X 1 8  years  the  U.S.  has  had  about  eighty 
years  of  effective  protection.  In  every  protect- 
ive period  it  prospered.  In  every  free-trade  or 
compromise  period  there  was  business  distress. 
Every  period  of  excessive  foreim  buying  ended 
with  a  crisis.  Even  before  the  Dingley  triumph, 
the  U.  S.  had  become  first  in  agriculture,  first  in 
mining,  and  first  in  manufactures,  and  its  popu- 
lation is  the  best  conditioned  of  any  in  the  world. 

In  view  of  all  this,  people  who  believe  that 
protection  is  needed  for  only  "infant  industries" 
oow  very  naturally  inquire  if  the  time  has  not 


come  when  it  can  be  dispensed  with.  If  our  in- 
dustries have  become  giants,  so  have  their  foreign 
competitors.  Alexander  Hamilton 
Xodam  ^^^^^  in  b>s  Report  on  Manufac- 
Oonditieiii  ^^^^  "  '?'*  ^^^  *^*  freight  charges 
on  goods  from  Europe  to  America  at 
that  time  ranged  from  15  to  35  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  goods.  In  these  days  of 
3o,ooo-ton  steamships,  one  cargo  from  which  will 
load  ten  miles  of  freight-cars,  the  cost  of  ocean 
freight  is  often  less  than  i  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  goods.  The  cost  of  transportation  there- 
fore no  longer  protects.  Besides,  Germany  and 
France,  which  own  railroads,  make  rates  on  goods 
for  export  at  one  half  their  rates  on  goods  for 
home  distribution.  Moreover,  many  European 
manufacturers  combine  to  capture  foreign  mar- 
kets and  pool  the  losses  sustained  in  cutting 
prices  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  These  are 
wholly  new  and  powerful  conditions  which  prove 
the  necessity  of  continuing  protection  by  tariffs. 
Furthermore,  while  many  industries  have  grown 
great,  there  are  always  new  or  infant  industries. 
It  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  protected  in 
order  that  there  may  be  domestic  competition. 
And  as  the  Constitution  requires  that  duties  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  U.  S.,  protection  can- 
not be  withdrawn  from  one  establi.'^hment  and 
kept  for  another  in  the  same  line  of  business.  The 
tariil  that  protects  trusts  cannot  be  abolished 
without  destro^ng  the  domestic  competitors  of 
trusts  and  playing  into  the  hands  of  foreign  trusts. 
The  advocates  of  repealing  or  greatly  reducing 
duties  fail  to  take  note  of  these  facts  and  when 
they  talk  about  "adapting  a  tariff  to  changed 
conditions"  they  never  recognize  the  necessity  of 
raising  as  well  as  lowering  duties,  to  meet  new 
forms  of  foreign  aggression.  When  they  think  of 
Japan  as  a  modem  military  power  they  readily 
assent  to  large  appropriations  for  a  powerful 
navy,  and  yet  they  fail  to  see  the  greater  danger 
to  American  labor  m  the  fact  that  Japan  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  first-class  manufacturing  nation,  with 
wages  below  forty  cents  a  day,  and  that  it  costs  . 
less  than  four  mills  a  yard  to  bring  cotton  cloth 
from  Osaka  to  New  York. 

in.  The  Principles  of  Modem  Tariffs 

These  are  easily  understood.  The  difference 
between  a  free-trade  tariff  and  a  protective  tariff 
is  not  so  much  one  of  low  or  high  duties  as  it  is  the 
choice  of  articles  to  which  duties  shall  be  applied. 
Britain's  free-trade  tariff  raises  more  revenue  per 
capita  than  the  protective  tariff  of  the  U.  S.  raises. 
But  free  trade  applies  duties  to  articles  which  must 
be  imported,  because  they  are  wanted  and  are  not 
produced  in  the  country;  protection  admits  such 
articles  free,  so  as  to  cheapen  their  cost,  and  ap- 
plies duties  to  articles  which  do  not  need  to  De 
imported,  because  they  are  or  can  be  produced  in 
the  country.  Britain  derives  a  large  revenue  from 
tea  and  conee,  not  a  pound  of  which  is  raised  at 
home ;  the  U.  8.  has  admitted  them  free  of  duty 
since  1873.  Britain  admits  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  free,  altho  producing  them;  the  U.  S.  sub- 
jects them  to  duty,  so  that  more  of  them  may  be 
produced  here.  If  Britain's  need  of  revenue  re- 
q^uires  a  duty  to  be  placed  upon  an  imported  ar- 
ticle like  what  is  produced  in  the  country,  an 
excise  is  put  upon  the  domestic  product  to  coun- 
tervail the  duty,  so  that  the  duty  will  not  be  pro- 
tective. In  the  U.  S.,  if  duties  fail  after  due  trial  to 
develop  a  domestic  supply  in  quantities  adequate 
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to  reduce  the  price  to  a  fair  level,  they  are  re- 
moved, so  as  not  to  increase  the  cost  of  living.  It 
is  claimed  by  protectionists  that  the  duty  is  not 
added  to  the  price,  except  when  the  people  are 
dependent  upon  foreign  supply.  When  they  are 
not  dependent  the  duties  on  goods  sent  here  to 
compete  are  paid  by  the  foreigners  in  form  of  a 
lower  price.  This  claim  is  not  only  admitted  by 
exporters  to  protective  coimtries,  but  is  proved  bv 
prices,  most  of  which  are  as  low  as  those  abroad, 
all  of  which  are  lower  after  than  before  protection, 
and  many  of  which  are  actually  lower  than  the 
duties  themselves.  In  the  last  case  the  duty 
might  be  dispensed  with,  but  it  does  no  harm  to 
consumers  and  protects  producers  from  bankrupt 
stocks  or  from  the  destructive  prices  that  Lord 
Brougham  advised  to  make  and  that  combina- 
tions of  European  manufacturers  now  make  on 
exports. 

There  has  been  much  misleading  talk  about 
"high  tariff"  and  "low  tariff."  A  tariff  may  be 
very  high  and  yet  not  in  the  least  protective,  or 
very  low  and  yet  sufficiently  protective.  All  this 
depends  upon  the  objects  to  which  duties  are  ap- 
plied and  the  conditions  of  production  and  distri- 
bution. And  since  the  duty  cannot  be  added  to 
the  price  when  there  is  strong  domestic  compe- 
tition, no  consumer  need  care  how  high  it  is.  But 
if  it  falls  below  the  line  of  protection,  domestic 
competition  is  crusht,  and  then  the  importer  can 
add  the  duty  to  his  price.  In  countries  of  com- 
paratively small  population  low  duties  are  quite 
as  protective  as  high  duties  in  the  U.  S:,  because 
there  is  not  the  same  pressure  to  gain  the  market. 

Under  both  free  trade  and  protection  duties  are 
either  specific  or  ad  valorem,  and  sometimes  both. 
A  specific  duty  is  so  many  cents  per  pound  or 
yard,  or  other  imit  of  quantity.  An  ad  valorem 
duty  is  such  a  percentage  of  value.  The  former 
requires  only  counting  or  weighing  at  the  custom- 
house, but  the  latter  requires  appraisement.  It 
is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  value  of  foreign  goods, 
and  they  are  often  invoiced  far  below  their  true 
value,  so  as  to  cheat  the  ctistoms  and  enable  the 
importer  to  undersell  others  in  the  market.  This 
deprives  the  Treasiuy  of  part  of  its  expected 
revenue  and  deprives  domestic  producers  of  a 
part  of  their  promised  protection.  The  tariffs  of 
all  foreign  countries  are  now  almost  wholly  spe- 
cific. In  America  protectionists  favor  specific  du- 
ties, but  free  traders  generally  favor  ad  valorems. 

The  effect  of  tariff  upon  wages  has  long  been  a 

subject  of  dispute.     Perhaps  the  most  accurate 

statement  is  that  they  neither  raise 

uw       nor  lower  wa|;es  except  as  they  in- 

U       ■yr^gmm  crease  or  dimmish  employment.     If 

'^  ^^  the  goods  we  consume  are  made 
abroad,  we  do  not  make  them  our- 
selves, therefore  labor  suffers.  Wages  in  Europe 
average  from  one  fifth  to  two  thirds  those  in  the 
U.  S. ;  in  India,  China,  and  Japan,  from  one  tenth 
to  one  fifth  the  rates  paid  here.  These  compari- 
sons are  based  on  the  relative  productivity  of 
labor  and  machinery.  And  as  the  cost  of  ocean 
transportation  is  now  but  a  small  percentage  on 
the  cost  of  the  goods,  the  only  way  to  secure  em- 
ployment and  good  wages  in  this  country  is  to 
nave  duties  that  will  at  least  equal  the  difference 
in  the  labor  cost  of  production  in  general  indus- 
tries between  those  countries  and  this.  Thus  the 
tariff  question  is  largely  a  labor  question.  It 
is  often  contended  by  free-trade  advocates  that 
the  ability  of  a  U.  o.  manufacturer  to  export 
to  Europe  at  a  profit  proves  that  he  no  longer 


needs  protection.  If  this  were  true  of  a  few, 
which  IS  doubtful,  it  is  not  true  of  the  500,000 
manufacturers  of  this  country.  Our  exports  of 
manufactures  in  1905  were  only  9.11  per  cent  of 
the  whole  product,  and  most  of  the  export  is  due 
to  some  peculiarity  of  make  or  material,  which 
foreigners  soon  imitate  or  equal.  Foreign  mar- 
kets are  hard  to  gain  and  hold,  even  with  superior 
goods  produced  at  lower  cost,  as  may  sometimes 
but  rarely  happen.  All  our  gains  in  foreign 
markets  do  not  equal  the  growth  of  the  home 
market,  and  the  greater  should  not  be  endan- 
gered for  the  less.  Albert  Clarke. 

Rbfbrbmcbs:  There  are  many  works  on  protection,  but  the 
latest,  which  also  states  the  free-trade  contention,  is 
Tariff  Controversies  of  tiu  Nineteenth  Century,  by  Edward 
Sunwood  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  and  New 
York):  Protection  and  Prosperity,  by  George  B.  Curtiss 
(The  Pan-American  Publishitig  Company.  New  York);  Pre- 
letUve  Philosophy,  bv  David  Hall  Rice  (George  B.  Reed, 
publisher,  Boston) ;  History  of  the  Protective  Tariff,  by  ex- 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  R.  W.  Thompson  (R.  S.  Peale 
&  Co.,  publishers,  Chicago);  A  Short  Tariff  History  of  the 
United  Slates,  by  David  H.  Mason  (Chicago):  Manttat  of 
SocicU  Science,  by  Henry  C.  Carey  (H.  C.  Baird  &  Co., 
Philadelphia):  PoliUcal  Economy,  by  Prof.  W.  D.  Wilson 
(same  publishers);  Protection  to  Home  Industry,  by  Prof. 
Robert  Ellis  Thompson  (D.  Appleton  ft  Co.,  New  York); 
Rudimentary  Economics,  by  (ieorge  M.  Steele,  LL.D. 
(Leach,  Shewell  &  Sanborn,  Boston);  Political  Economy 
for  American  Youth,  by  Prof.  Jacob  Harris  Patten  (A. 
LoveU  &  Co.,  New  York);  Wealth  and  Progress,  by  Prof. 
George  Gunton  (D.  Appleton  ft  0>.);  Principles  of  Social 
Economics,  by  (^eorge  Ciunton  ^G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York);  Conversations  on  Pt^itKol  Economy,  by  William 
Elder  (H.  C.  Baiid  ft  Co..  Philadelphia):  The  PoUticat 
Economy  of  Natural  Law,  by  Henry  Wood  (Lee  &  Shep- 
ard,  Boston);  Political  Economy,  by  Horace  Greeley  (Tm 
Tribune,  New  York):  Farm  and  Factory,  by  I.  R.  Dodge, 
ex-Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wam- 
ington,  D.  C;  Records  of  the  Fifty-first  and  Fifty^hird 
Congresses;  files  of  the  Protectionist,  the  American  Econo- 
mist, and  the  Manufacturer,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Phila- 
delphia; and  free  pamphlets  of  the  Home  Market  Club, 
Boston,  and  American  Protective  Tariff  League.  New 
York:  also  the  lives  and  speeches  of  Madison,  Jenersoo, 
Clay,  Webster,  Harrison,  and  McKinley. 

protestaut  episcopal  church  Ain> 

SOCIAL  REFORM  (for  a  statement  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chiutih  in 
social  reform,  see  Church  Association  for 
THB  Advancement  op  the  Interests  op  La- 
bor; Christian  Social  Union;  Institutional 
Churches)  :  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
probably  leads  the  religious  societies  of  the 
United  States  in  its  activities  in  social  reform. 
The  existence  of  the  above-mentioned  societies, 
the  activities  and  utterances  of  such  men  as  the 
late  Bishop  Huntington  of  Central  New  York, 
Bishop  Potter  of  New  York,  Bishop  Sessums 
of  Louisiana;  with  such  clergymen  as  the  late 
William  Augustus  Muhlenberg,  D.D.;  Rev. 
W.  S.  Rainsford,  D.D.;  Rev.  R.  Heber  Newton, 
D.D.;  Rev.  R.  H.  Holland,  S.T.D.;  Rev.  James 
Huntington,  O.S.;  Rev.  J.  D.  Peters,  D.D.;  Rev. 
W.  D.  P.  Bliss;  Rev.  Philo  Sprague;  with  such 
laymen  and  women  as  Professor  Ely,  Miss  Vida 
D.  Scudder,  and  many  others,  go  far  to  su'b- 
stantiate  this  view.  Referring  to  the  above- 
named  articles  for  details,  we  give  here  a  sig- 
nificant extract  from  the  pastoral  letter  of  the 
bishops  of  the  Church  in  1889: 

In  a  country  such  as  ours,  distinf^uished  among  the  natiotis 
by  institutions  which  presupixne  the  liberty,  intelligence,  and 
civic  virtues  of  the  citizen,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  men  should  feel  and  recognize  their  political  respon- 
sibility. And  while  the  Church  of  God — the  kingdom  not  of 
this  world — does  not  undertake  to  wage  the  warfare  of  the 
partisan,  it  is  nevertheless  charged  with  the  duty  of  es- 
tablishing and  maintaining  principles  which  shall  find  ex- 
pression in  the  political  as  well  as  in  the  social  and  family  life. 
The  Incarnation  would  be  emptied  of  a  large  part  of  its  si){- 
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niliauice  if  it  wen  aupposed  to  leave  untouched  and  unin- 
fluenced the  life  of  men  under  the  ordered  polity  of  the  com- 
monwealth. To  "render  unto  Ciesar  the  things  that  are 
CiEsar's"  IS  surely  more  than  the  due  payment  of  the  tribute 
money  which  supports  the  public  action  of  the  State.  It  is, 
no  less,  the  righteous  and  godly  exercise  of  all  the  functions  of 
the  citizen.  On  account  of  the  dangers  which  beset  all  gov- 
ernment, the  far-seeing  founders  of  the  republic  rested  their 
hopes  for  its  welfare  and  success  upon  the  civic  fidelity  of 
the  people — not  upon  the  excellence  of  our  governmental 
methods.  Those  methods  make  possible  among  us  gross  and 
shameful  perversions  of  political  right  and  authority.  It  has 
come  to  pass,  in  the  heat  and  eagerness  of  party  struggle,  that 
vicious  and  corrupt  conduct  is  largely  condoned,  and  the 
standards  of  political  morality  are  sensibly  and  dangerously 
lowered.  We  are  confronting  a  great  peril — and  one  which 
must  excite  the  fears  of  Christian  men — lest  character  fash- 
ioned in  the  working  of  free  institutions  be  irretrievably 
damaged,  and  the  poison,  entering  here,  spread  itself  through- 
out the  entire  life  of  the  nation.  Purity  and  integrity  in  the 
administration  of  public  aflairs  are  strenuously  demanded  by 
the  religion  of  Christ,  as  well  as  by  all  patriotic  aspiration. 
Official  place,  in  morals  and  in  politics,  is  not  the  prize  won  by 
a  vulgar  selfishness,  nor  the  refuge  of  patronized  incompe- 
tence, nor  yet  the  barter  price  promised  or  paid  for  political 
influence,  but  the  place  in  which  a  righteous  man  may  serve 
his  fellow  men  and  advance  the  reputable  interests  of  his 
country.  The  emoluments  of  office  are  derived  from  a  ftind 
contributed  to  the  State  by  the  loyal  obedience 
and  patient  toil  of  the  industrious  masses;  to 
Konua  lay  the  very  least,  it  should  be  distributed  so 
as  to  secure  the  most  efficient  and  economical 
conduct  of  public  affairs.  The  honors  of  office 
are  legitimate  rewards  bestowed  by  popular  confidence  upon 
upright  citizenship.  It  must  be  an  evil  day  for  our  country 
when  both  emoluments  and  honors  are  made  the  ^ley  of  a 
partisan  activity  which  often  discards  all  honesty  in  its  meth- 
ods and  renounces  all  shame  in  its  corrupt  and  corrupting  suc- 
cess. The  religion  of  Christ  is  "for  the  healing  of  the  nations '* 
sick  with  sin  and  wrong;  and  the  Church  of  Christ,  while  hold- 
ing itself  aloof  from  the  strife  of  faction  and  party,  is  yet 
caUed  upon,  in  the  persons  of  its  members,  to  guard  jealously 
the  great  heritage  which  God's  providence  has  bestowed,  and 
to  maintain  earnestly  the  beneficent  ideals  of  political  life  and 
action.  To  answer  that  call  with  ready  mind  and  will  is  the 
becoming  office  of  faithful  men  who  would  promote  the  right- 
eousness which  "exalteth  a  nation,"  and  mvite  still  further 
blessings  from  Him  who  "hath  brought  us  forth  intoa  woUthy 
place"  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth. 

We  pass  on  to  a  kindred  topic.  It  is  inevitable  that  the 
Church  of  God  shall  be  profoundly  concerned  at  the  dis- 
turbed relations  of  what  are  commonly  called  the  "indus- 
trial classes  " — the  wage- workers  and  the  employers  of  human 
labor.  The  spirit  of  our  holy  religion  forbit^  indifference,  on 
our  iwrt,  to  any  actual  trials,  oppressions,  or  sufferings  of  men, 
and  its  due  practical  operation  has  tended  always  to  do  away 
with  jealousies,  suspicions,  and  antagonisms  between  the  chil- 
dren of  the  one  Father  of  us  all.  We  may  confidently  claim 
for  the  Church  of  Him  who  by  His  presence  consecrated  the 
carpenter  shop  of  Nazareth  that,  however,  at  any  time  or 
place  it  may  nave  been  tempted  to  shelter  itself  under  the 
patronage  or  protection  of  earthly  power  and  wealth,  never- 
theless its  deep,  constant  purpose  has  been  to  soften  asperities 
of  feeling,  to  promote  mutual  ^ood-will,  to  curb  injustice,  as 
between  man  and  man.  And  if  there  be,  as  unhappily  there 
often  is,  a  forgetfulness  by  many  of  the  blessed  changes 
wrought  in  htunan  conditions  by  Christ's  religion,  we  may  not 
ignore  the  significant  truth  that  the  unchallenged  claim  of 
men  of  our  day  to  considerate  justice  and  all  righteous  recog- 
nition by  their  human  brothers  rests  finally  and  completely 
upon  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  the  humanitjr  taken  into 
the  Godhead  by  the  Word  made  Flesh,  and  by  Him  redeemed 
unto  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God. 

It  is  painfully  evident  that  the  existing  industrial  system 
is  subjected  not  only  to  vehement  criticism,  but  to  perilous 
strain;  and  one  of  the  most  discouraging  elements  of  the  situa- 
tion seems  to  be  the  hopeless  or  despairing  tone  of  those  who 
deal  with  the  overshadowing  questions  which  throng  so  per- 
sistently upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  our  generation.  It 
seems  scarcely  to  be  expected,  by  many,  that  a  solution  of  the 
problems  can  be  reached  by  applying  to  them  any  devices  of 
human  sagacity  or  any  reconciling  principles  of  economic 
science. 

It  is  often  assumed  without  question,  alike  by  reckless 
1  and  thoughtful  earnestness,  that  there  is  no  soothing 


for  the  uneasy  world;  that  opposing  interests  and  aims  are 
here  met  in  mortal  strife.  We  do  not  venture  to  intimate  that 
we  have  any  swift  and  potent  cure  for  the  evils  which  we  must 
and  do  deplore.  But  we  are  confident  that  it  is  a  fallacy  in 
social  economics,  as  well  as  in  Christian  thinking,  to  look  upon 
the  latxir  of  men,  women,  and  children  as^a  mere  commercial 
commodity  to  be  txnight  and  sold,  as  an  inanimate  and  irre- 
sponsible thing.  It  is  the  employer  who  seeks  and  finds  the 
Inner  soul  of  the  operative,  who  respects  his  manho<id,  and 
perhaps  translates  for  him  into  fact  the  inarticulate  longings 
of  bis  better  nature;  it  is  the  master  whose  watchful  sym- 
pathy finds  room  and  play  in  the  cottages  of  his  wearied 
workmen,  and  in  all  the  life  whi^  has  its  centers  there — it  is 


he  who  has  found  the  open  secret  of  a  wisdom  that  is  "peace- 
able" because  it  is  "from  above."  and  is  "pure,"  "gentle." 
and  "easy  to  be  entreated."  Any  social  pniloso|>hy  which 
eliminates  from  its  consideration  the  value  and  significance  of 
human  feeling  or  human  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  kind- 
ness, justice,  and  loving  manliness  has  surely  left  itself  fatally 
maimed  and  incomplete.  Thebeartand  soul  of  a  man  cannot  be 
bought  or  hired  for  money  in  any  market,  and  to  actas  if  they 
were  not  needed  in  the  doing  of  the  world  a  vast  work  is  as  un- 
christian as  it  is  unwise.  We  may  not  therefore  omit  to  urge 
upon  all  those  to  whom  our  words  may  come,  the  profound 
need  of  a  righteous  and  full  appreciation  of  the  moral  and 
spiritual  factora  which  enter  into  industrial  questions.  "To 
bear  in  mind  the  hardships  and  heavy  cares  of  our  brother 
men;  to  remember  our  common  kinship  in  the  great  family  of 
God;  to  ponder  their  necessities;  to  stand  ready  and  glad  to 
plead  their  cause;  to  brighten  their  lot  and  comfort  their  dis- 
tresses— this  is  the  exalted  office  of  Christian  men — it  is  the 
hopeful  method  of  peace  and  good-will.  And  let  it  never  be 
forgotten  that  there  is  here  a  reciprocal  obli^tion  laid  upon 
labor — a  duty  defined  by  every  principle  of  righteousness  and 
truth.  That  duty — a  duty  fully  and  fitly 
recognized  by  large  numbers  of  Christian 
Wag*  working  men—plainly  is  to  treat  the  employer, 
Qnaaftoii  '°  ''■^  most  difficult  position,  with  all  consid- 
**"""""»  erate  and  thoughtful  regard.  His  legitimate 
interests  may  not  be  ignored,  and  it  should  be 
the  stedfast  will  and  purpose  of  his  working 
associates  to  protect  those  interests  and  defend  them  against 
all  unjust  aggressions.  He  is  frequently  placed  in  situations 
of  great  embarrassment,  and  the  kindly  patience  and  sym- 
petny  of  his  workmen  may  bring  relief.  He  is  always  en- 
titled to  that,  and  there  is  grave  injustice  when  it  is  withheld. 
Combinations  which  cripple  or  hinder  his  rightful  freedom  of 
action,  unreasonable  demands  concerning  the  hours  and  com- 
pensation and  division  of  labor — these  are  not  in  the  way  of 
substantial  right,  and  any  temporary  or  passing  triumph  for 
them  is  but  the  delusive  promise  of  a  method  bad  in  morals, 
which  really  invites  and  compels  disaster.  The  stars  in  their 
courses  through  God's  sky  of  truth  fight  against  ungodliness 
and  wrong,  and  they  who  would  claim  equity  must  do  equity. 
In  considering  these  relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployed, we  desire  to  express  our  profound  interest  in  the  pro- 
visions that  may  be  and  should  be  made  for  penetrating  th  e  life 
of  the  great  masses  of  men  with  positive  Christian  influence. 
If  the  world's  exacting  labor  is  to  be  done  in  any  accord  with 
the  principles  of  the  kmgdom  of  God,  there  must  of  necessity 
be,  on  the  part  of  employers,  a  distinct  and  unqualified  recog- 
nition of  the  spiritual  needs  and  claims  of  the  workmen  whose 
toil  they  control  or  direct. 

In  the  law  of  God  there  is  a  day  which  He  calls  His  own, 
and  by  the  declaration  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  it  was  "  made 
for  man."  It  is  doubly  protected  then  by  the  sovereignty  of 
God  and  by  the  everlasting  sanctity  of  a  human  right;  the 
Holy  Day---thus  guarded  and  shielded  against  invasion — is 
the  day  for  worship  and  for  rest.  To  rob  it  of  its  character 
at  the  demand  of  greed;  to  make  labor  so  weary  under  its  daily 
burden  that  it  is  tempted  and  almost  forced  to  change  its  day 
of  high  and  holy  refreshment  into  a  day  of  reckless  indul- 
gence or  soulless  apathy,  is  grievous  sin.  We  are  enabled 
to  thank  God  for  the  good  examples  of  some  of  our  brethren 
who  have  been  forward  to  minister  graciously  and  helpfully  to 
large  bodies  of  operatives  in  their  employ.  They  have  pro- 
vided for  needed  rest,  for  helpful  and  elevating  recreation,  for 
due  demands  of  human  frame  and  human  spirit.  Let  the  ex- 
amples be  multiplied,  and  let  the  Cbureh  of  God  interpose  its 
protest  against  oppressive  wrong. 

Since  this  pastoral  letter  was  written,  the 
Church  has  greatly  extended  her  activities  in 
various  ways  along  lines  of  social  reform.  A 
recent  rejxjrt  ("Church  Philanthropy  in  New 
York,"  by  Floyd  Appleton,  Ph.D.,  1906)  enu- 
merates among  remedial  institutions  six  hospitals, 
besides  numerous  clinics  and  dispensaries — six  for 
the  incurable,  blind,  and  deaf;  thirteen  for  the 
aged  and  orphaned ;  five  for  the  delinquent — aside 
from  a  large  number  of  local  and  smaller  institu- 
tions. The  Church  has  done  as  well  in  other 
parts  of  the  country  in  proportion  to  her  means 
and  membership. 

_  Officially,  the  Church  has  reiterated,  empha- 
sized, and  clarified  her  position  in  various  pas- 
toral letters,  both  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
Bishops  and  of  individual  bishops. 

At  the  recent  general  convention  at  Rich- 
mond, Va.  (Oct.,  1907),  the  report  on  "  Capital  and 
Labor "  recommended  a  more  intelligent  study 
of  these  questions;  deprecated  the  ignorance  of 
clergymen  of  the  real  issue,  and  that  of  laboring 
men  concerning  the  true  mission  of  the  Church ; 
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deplored  the  employment  of  children  in  mills  and 
factories;  urged  the  coordination  of  the  various 
existing  societies  within  the  Church  under  a  cen- 
tral committee ;  and  called  for  systematic  efforts 
to  arouse  interest  in  these  matters  on  the  part  of 
Church  people  in  general. 

The  convention  adopted  the  report,  and  crea- 
ted a  permanent  Committee  on  Capital  and  Labor 
with  authority  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  Church 
in  these  matters.  Secretary:  Rev.  Edward  L. 
Parsons,  Berkeley,  Gal. 

PROUDHON,  PIERRE  JOSEPH:  French  phil- 
osophical anarchist;  bom  1809,  Besan9on,  France. 
He  early  displayed  a  love  of  study,  and,  borrow- 
ing books  from  the  town  library,  he  read,  and  went 
to  the  day-school  when  his  work  allowed.  At 
sixteen  he  entered  the  college  of  his  native  place, 
but  could  not  buy  the  necessary  books,  and  had  to 
borrow  them  from  his  mates  in  order  to  copy  the 
lessons.  There  is  a  story  of  young  Proudhon 
returning  home  laden  with  prizes,  to  find  that 
there  was  no  dinner  for  him.  At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  worked  in  a  printing-hotise,  correcting 
proof,  and  acquired  loiowledge  on  many  lines, 
particularly  in  theology;  learning  Hebrew,  as  well 
as  Greek  and  Latin.  He  was  thus  enabled  to  con- 
tribute some  articles  to  an  "Encyclopedic  Catho- 
lique."  In  1836  he  established  a  sniall  printing- 
ofiice  in  Besan^on,  but,  his  partner  committing 
suicide,  he  had  to  wind  up  the  business  in  1838. 
In  1837  he  had  written  an  "Essay  on  General 
Grammar,"  and  obtained  a  pension  of  1,500 
francs.  This  enabled  him  to  go  to  Paris  and  to 
compete  for  a  prize  essay  on  the  subject  of  "The 
Celeoration  of  Sunday,"  m  which  he  m^t  broached 
liberal  social  ideas. 

In  1840  he  published  his  first  work,  "Qu'est-ce 
que  la  Propriety?"  giving  his  famous  answer  to 
the  (question,  "La  Propriety,  c'est  le  Vol"  (Prop- 
erty IS  Theft).  It  attracted  little  notice ;  the  sole 
results  to  its  author  were  the  withdrawal  of  his 
pension  by  the  Academy,  and  the  threat  of  a 
prasecution.  In  1843,  for  a  repetition  of  of- 
ten :e  in  his  "Avertissement  aux  Propri^taires," 
he  was  prosecuted  before  the  Cour  a' Assises  of 
Besangon,  but  was  acquitted.  Prom  1843  to  1847 
he  was  employed  at  Lyons,  in  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  scheme  of  water-transport  on  the  rivers 
SaAne  and  RhAne,  publishing  during  this  time  at 
Paris  the  two  worl^  entitled  "De  la  Creation  de 
rOrdre  dans  I'Humanit^ "  and  "Systteie  des 
Contradictions  feconomiques,"  his  most  impor- 
tant works,  and  written  under  the  influence  of 
Hegel,  Adam  Smith,  and  the  Bible.  In  1847  he 
finally  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  was  becoming 
celebrated  as  a  leader  of  innovation.  The  revo- 
lution of  February  (1848)  found  the  social  re- 
formers unprepared.  But  Proudhon  threw  him- 
self with  ardor  into  the  conflict  of  opinion,  and 
gained  national  notoriety.  He  was  editor  of 
the  Reprisentant  du  Peupie  and  other  journals,  in 
which  the  most  advanced  theories  were  advo- 
cated ;  elected  member  of  Assembly  for  the  Seine 
department,  by  77,094  votes,  he  brought  forward 
a  proposal  to  exact  an  impost  of  one  third  on 
interest  and  rent,  which  was  rejected.  He  had 
various  struggles  with  the  Mountain  and  other 
political  factions,  whom  he  accused  of  favoring 
socialism  only  in  pretense.  He  fought  a  duel 
with  FAix  Pyat  and  denounced  Louis  Bonaparte, 
who  was  already  preparing  his  coup  iTttat.  For 
tills  he  was  condemned  to  a  fine  of  to,ooo  francs 
and  three  years'  imprisonment,  and  fled  to  Bel- 


gium. Proudhon  only  remained  in  Belpum  a 
few  days,  and  returning  to  Paris  in  disguise,  was 
discovered,  and  imprisoned  three  years.  He 
wrote  during  these  years  his  "Confessions  d'un 
Rdvolutionnaire"  (1849),  "Actes  de  la  Revo- 
lution" (1849},  "Gratuitedu  Credit"  (1850),  and 
"La  Revolution  Sociale  Demontree  par  le  Coup 
d'Etat."  In  June,  1853,  he  was  set  at  liberty, 
and  lived,  writing,  in  comparative  quiet,  till  the 
publication  of  his  work,  De  la  Justice  dans  la 
Revolution  et  dans  I'Eglise"  (1858),  in  which  he 
attacked  the  Church  and  other  existing  institu- 
tions with  unusual  fury.  This  time  he  fled  to 
Brussels  to  escape  imprisonment.  On  his  return 
to  France  his  health  broke  down,  tho  he  continued 
to  write.     Died  at  Passy,  1865. 

Thomas  Kirkup  says  of  Proudhon  (article 
"Proudhon,"  " Encyclopsdia  Britannica,"  9th 
ed.): 

Penonolly  Proudhon  ms  one  of  the  most  remarkable  fic- 
UTBs  of  modern  Fiance.  His  life  was  marked  by  the  severest 
simplicity  and  even  Puritanism;  he  was  affectionate  in  his 
domestic  relations,  a  most  loyal  friend,  and  strictly  upricht  in 
conduct.  He  was  strongly  opposed  to  the  prevafling  French 
socialism  of  his  time  be«uae  of  its  utopiamsm  and  immoral- 
ity; and,  tho  he  uttered  all  manner  of  wild  paradox  and  vehe- 
ment invectivb  against  the  dominant  idnu  and  institutions, 
he  was  remarkalMv  free  fiom  feelings  of  personal  hate.  In 
all  that  he  said  ana  did  he  was  the  son  of  the  people,  who  had 
not  been  broken  to  the  usual  social  and  acaoemic  discipline; 
hence  his  roughness,  his  one-sidedness,  and  his  exaggera- 
tions; but  he  is  always  vigorous,  and  often  brilliant  andoiig- 
inal. 

It  vrould,  of  course,  be  impassible  to  reduce  the  ideas  of 
such  an   irregular  thinker  to  systematic  form.    Yet  the 
groundwork  of  his  teaching  is  clear  and  firm; 
^  ,  no  one  could  insist  with  greater  emphasis  on 

RiamplM  the  demonstrative  chaiacterof  economic  prin- 
djdes  as  understood  by  himself.  He  strongly 
believed  in  the  absolute  truth  of  a  few  moral 
ideas,  with  which  it  was  the  aim  of  his  teaching  to  mold  and 
suffuse  politioal  economy.  Of  these  funilamental  ideas, 
justice,  UDerty,  and  equality  were  the  chief.  What  he  desider- 
ated, for  instance,  in  an  ideal  society  was  the  most  perfect 
equaility  of  remuneration.  It  was  his  principle  that  service 
pays  service;  that  a  day's  labor  balances  a  day's  labors— in 
other  words,  that  the  duration  of  labor  is  the  just  measure  of 
value.  He  did  not  shrink  from  any  of  the  consequences  of 
this  theory,  for  he  would  pve  the  same  remuneration  to  the 
worst  mason  as  to  a  Phidias;  but  he  looks  forward  also  to  a 
period  in  human  development  when  the  present  inequality  in 
the  talent  and  capacity  of  men  would  be  reduced  to  an  iiiap- 
predable  minimum.  From  the  great  principle  of  service  as 
the  equivalent  of  service  is  derived  his  axiom  that  property 
is  the  right  of  embaiiu.  The  aubain  was  a  stranger  not  natu- 
nlised ;  and  the  li^bt  of  ontettw  was  the  right  in  virtue  of  which 
the  sovereign  claimed  the  goods  of  such  a  stranger  who  had 
died  in  his  territory.  Property  is  a  right  of  the  same  natnre, 
with  a  like  power  <n  appropriauon  in  the  form  of  rent,  interest, 
etc.  It  reaps  without  laoor,  consumes  without  producing, 
and  enjoys  without  exertion.  Proudhon's  aim,  therefore, 
was  to  rMliza  a  science  of  society  resting  on  principles  of 
justice,  liberty,  and  equality  thus  understood;  "a  science  ab- 
solute, rigorous,  based  on  the  nature  of  man  and  of  his  facul- 
ties, and  on  their  mutual  relations;  a  sdenoe  which  we  have 
not  to  invent,  but  to  discover."  But  he  saw  deariy  that  such 
ideas,  with  tneir  necessary  accompaniments,  could  only  be 
realissd  thiough  a  long  and  laborious  process  of  soda]  trmns- 
formatioru  Aswehavesaid,hestronHlydetestedtbeprurient 
immorality  of  the  schools  of  Saint-Simon  and  Pouner.  He 
attacked  them  not  less  bitteriy  for  thinking  that  society  could 
be  changed  offhand  by  a  ready-made  and  complete  scheme  of 
reform.  It  was  "the  most  accurst  Be,"  he  said,  "that  could 
be  offered  to  mankind."  In  social  change  be-distingnishea 
between  the  transition  and  the  perfection  or  achievement. 
With  regard  to  the  transition  he  advocated  the  progressive 
abolition  of  the  right  of  aittaM*,  by  reducing  interest,  rent, 
etc  For  the  goal  he  profest  only  to  give  the  general  prin- 
dples;  he  had  no  ready-made  scheme,  no  Utopia.  The 
positive  organisation  of  the  new  sodety  in  its  details  was  a 
labor  that  would  require  fifty  Hontesqnieus.  The  organisa- 
tion he  desired  was  one  on  collective  prmdples;  a  free  associa- 
tion which  would  take  account  of  the  division  of  labor  and 
which  would  maintain  the  personality  both  of  the  man  and 
the  dtisen.  With  his  strong  and  fervid  feeling  for  human  dig- 
nity and  liberty,  Proudhon  could  not  have  tolerated  any 
theory  of  social  change  that  did  not  give  full  scope  for  the  free 
devdopment  of  man.  Connected  with  this  was  his  famous 
paradox  of  anaichy,  as  the  goal  of  the  free  devdopmest  of 
society,  by  which  he  meant  that  through  the  ethiod  progress 
of  men  govemment  should  become  unnecessary.     "Govern- 
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ment  of  nun  by  man  in  every  fonn,"  he  lays,  ">■  oppreoion. 
The  highest  perfection  a(  lociety  is  found  m  the  union  of 
order  and  anarchy." 

Proudhon  is  considered  the  father  of  the  school 
of  the  philosophical  anarchists  (see  Anarchism), 
tho  he  neld  their  views  only  in  the  germ  and  not 
in  their  developed  form,  and  he  has  found,  as  he 
predicted,  his  chief  following  in  the  United  States. 
Author:  "Qu'est-ce  que  In  Propri^t^?";  "De 
la  Creation  de  I'Ordre  dans  I'Humanit^";  "Sys- 
t^me  des  Contradictions  Economiques";  "Con- 
fessions d'un  R^volutionnaire " ;  Actes  de  la 
Revolution";  "Gratuity  du  Cr^t";  "La  R.<5vo- 
lution  Sociale  Demontr^  par  le  Coup  d'Etat; 
"Pe  la  Justice  dans  la  Revolution  et  dans 
I'Eglise."  A  complete  edition,  including  posthu- 
mous writings,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1875. 
Sainte-Beuve  gave  us  in  1875  "P.  J.  Proudhon: 
La  Vie  et  la  Correspondance.  In  1876  Mr.  B.  R. 
Tucker  published  a  translation  of  tne  work  on 
property.     (See  Anarchism.) 

PUBLIC     EMPLOYHEirr     BUREAUS:    The 

movement  for  public  employment  bureaus,  which 
under  different  forms  are  now  being  started  in 
almost  all  progressive  countries,  has  been  occa- 
sioned mainly  by  the  evils  attendant  so  f requentlv 
upon  private  bureaus.  These  evils  have  developed, 
and  upon  the  same  general  lines,  in  all  countries, 
evils  of  charging  somewhat  heavy  registration 
fees  from  those  seeking  work,  holding  out  hopes 
and  promises,  and  then  sending  them  here  and 
there  with  all  sorts  of  baseless  stories,  without 
doing  anything  for  them,  except  get  their  money; 
evils  to  employers  of  recommending  empIo;^s 
or  servants  of  whom  they  really  know  nothing; 
evils  to  girls  of  sending  them  to  places  of  whose 
moral  character  they  do  not  know,  and  not  seldom 
of  deliberately  alluring  them  into  houses  of  ill 
repute. 

Public  employment  bureaus  have  grown  out 
of  these  evils,  by  a  natural  evolution,  through 
various  grades.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  ex- 
actly understand  the  different  kinds  of  employ- 
ment bureaus.     These  may  be  said  to  be  six: 

In  the  first  place  we  put  the  bbor  bureau  coimected  with 
some  tnde-union.  These  in  all  countries  do  a  large  and  im- 
portant work,  but  of  course  only  for  the  members  ofthe  trade- 
union  with  which  they  are  connected. 

Akin  to  these,  but  in  most  countries  slightly  developed, 
are  labor  bureaus  established  by  working  men,  but  not  in 
connection  with  any  one  trade-tmion. 

A  third  class  consists  of  labor  bureaus  established  by  em- 
ployen.  In  some  countries  these  play  a  somewhat  large 
part  and  are  able  to  find  work  for  many  men. 

A  fourth  and  more  important  class  is  the  regular  com- 
mercial employment  bureaus,  altho  in  almost  all  countries 
these  seem  to  be  mainly  for  domestic  servants,  waiters,  and 
the  like. 

A  fifth  class  of  employment  bureau  which  in  some  places 
has  developed  a  laise  activity  is  the  bureau  established  by 
some  form  or  other  of  charitable  or  philanthropic  association. 

The  last  kind  of  employment  bureau  is  the  bureau  estab- 
lished by  the  municipality  or  state,  which  in  Europe  at  least 
has  been  frequently  very  successful  and  seems  on  the  increase 
and  will  demand  careful  study. 

L  Europe 

We  commence  with  France,  not  because  the 
French  bureaus  are  the  most  important  or  the 
most  successful,  but  because  Prance  first  at- 
tempted public  efforts  in  this  line,  and  upon  her 
experience  to  some  extent  has  been  based  the 
action  of  other  countries. 

In  France  as  early  as  1848  the  French  pro- 
visional government  of  the  day  voted  to  establish 
a  free  information  bureau  in  each  of  the  mayor- 
alties of  Paris.    These  were  by  no  means  success- 


ful owing  to  political  considerations  and  their 
want  of  success  long  discoimted  the  idea  of  munic- 
ipal bureaus. 

Employment  bureaus  carried  on  for  gain  have 
as  a  result  been  by  far  the  most  numerous  and  at 
least  until  recently  the  most  successful  of  the 
agencies  for  securing  situations  in  France.  The 
number  of  situations  obtained  by  them  nms  over 
a  million  every  year.  But  these  are  very  largely 
limited  to  obtaining  situations  in  domestic  service 
or  for  waiters  in  hotels  and  restaurants,  and  man^ 
complaints  against  them  are  made  so  that  there  is 
a  movement  for  their  suppression  by  law. 

A  small  class  of  French  bureaus  has  at  present 

little  influenofr — the  old    Gild    Registries,  over 

fifteen  of  which  still  remain  from  the 

YfnaiM      "'^    French  gild  system. 

Much  more  important  in  France 
are  the  trade-union  employment  bu- 
reaus. In  1903  1,017  trade-unions  maintained 
labor  bureaus  or  registries  out  of  a  total  of  3,934 
trade-unions  existing  in  France.  These,  however, 
tend  to  become  connected  with  the  labor  ex- 
change, or  "Bourse  du  Travail,"  an  institution 
somewhat  peculiar  to  France,  altho  to  an  extent 
copied  in  Italy  and  other  countries.  The  first 
labor  exchange  was  that  created  by  the  munic- 
ipality of  Paris  in  1887,  of  which  an  employment 
bureau  was  to  have  been  from  the  start  one  of  the 
important  features.     (See  Labor  Exchange.) 

Somewhat  similar  labor  exchanges  were  started 
in  Nimes  the  same  year,  in  Marseilles  and  Saint 
£tienne  in  1888,  Toulon  in  1S89,  Bordeaux  and 
Toulouse  in  1890.  In  1903  the  total  number  of 
labor  exchanges  in  Prance  was  94  to  which  there 
were  affiliated  1,871  trade-tmions  with  a  mem- 
bership of  288,036. 

In  that  year  sixty-six  of  these  exchanges  made 
returns  reporting  fmding  emplo}rment  for  75,175 
persons,  not  two  thirds  of  which  were  permanent. 

French  mtmicipal  employment  bureaus  have 
been  more  successful.  They  were,  however,  slow 
in  development,  because  01  the  want  of  success 
attending  the  1848  experiments.  The  attempt, 
however,  was  revived  in  1886,  and  by  1900  there 
were  52  municipal  employment  bureaus  in 
France.  In  190a  30  of  these  reported  finding 
situations  for  58,753  people,  of  which  over  50  were 
permanent. 

(jerman  Public  Employment  Bureaus  are  un- 
doubtedly the  best  of  any  country  in  thS  world, 
but  were  not  the  first  kind  to  be  developed. 

The  ordinary  commercial  employment  bureaus 
of  (jermany,  as  in  other  countnes,  occupy  them- 
selves mainly  in  placing  domestic  servants.  They 
are   much  criticized,   and   some   of 

QarmMKr    ^'^^>  ^  '^  other  countries,  for  im- 

bwHiaiiy    moralities    connected    with    them. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  whv  Ger- 
many is  turning  to  the  Public  Bureaus.     For  the 
bureaus  in  connection  with  the  Relief  Stations, 
see  Relief  Stations. 

The  trade-unions  of  Germany,  as  elsewhere, 
maintain  in  many  instances  employment  bureaus. 
Several  employment  bureaus  are  maintained  in 
Germany  in  connection  with  the  Chambers  of 
Agriculture. 

The  characteristic  employment  btu«au  of  Ger- 
many is,  however,  as  we  have  said,  the  Public 
Bureau,  often  commenced  by  some  private  volun- 
tary association  and  occasionally  so  continued, 
but  almost  ■  always  at  least  subsidized  by  the 
municipality  (sometimes  by  the  commune),  and, 
in  most  cases,  coining  to  be  a  Municipal  Bureau, 
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managed  by  the  mimidpality   (sometimes  the 
commune). 

The  first  employment  bureau  of  this  kind  in 
Germany  was  founded  in  Stuttgart,  in  1865,  by  a 
workman's  improvement  society.  It  was  later 
joined  by  other  societies,  and  in  1S05  became  the 
Stuttgart  Municipal  Employment  Bureau.  The 
example  of  Stuttgart  was  followed  by  Cologne  in 
1874;  by  Berlin,  1883;  Hanover,  1889;  DOsseldorf 
in  1890;  Carlsruhe,  1891;  Freiburg,  1893.  They 
then  became  common ;  s  such  public  or  municipal 
bureaus  were  established  in  1893;  8  in  1894;  33  in 
1895 ;  1 2  in  1896  (all  the  largest  cities  already  hav- 
ing them);  8  in  1898;  9  in  1899;  11  in  1900;  5  in 
1901 ;  3  in  1903.  By  1904  there  were  136  bureaus. 
In  1898  an  association  of  such  bureaus  was  estab- 
lished for  the  empire.  This  association  has  an 
organ,  the  Arbeitsmarkt,  ai  bimonthly  edited  by 
Dr.  Flesch,  and  first  published  in  1887.  Many 
conferences  on  the  subject  have  been  held.  The 
Berlin  bureau  is  a  type  of  many.  It  found  places 
in  1904  for  67,000  persons.  It  is  conducted  by 
various  united  societies,  but  receives  a  subsidy  of 
$5,000  from  the  municipality  and  is  under  its 
strict  supervision.  It  is  free  to  all  employees. 
Workmen  who  register  pay  a  fee  of  30  pfennig 
(five  cents).  Several  of  the  skilled  labor-unions 
use  the  bureau  instead  of  maintaining  bureaus  of 
their  own.  Employers  and  employees  are  equally 
represented  in  the  management.  Such  is  the 
type.  But  Berlin  is  not  generally  supposed  to 
have  the  best  public  employment  bureau.  This 
honor  is  usually  given  to  Stuttgart  or  Colore. 

Characteristic  of  all  of  them,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  they  are  managed  by  committees  on 
which  employers  and  employees  are  equally  rep- 
resented. The  Germans  consider  this  fact  so 
vital  that  they  have  coined  a  word  to  express  it 
— pariiat,  or  the  equal  representation  of  employer 
and  employed.  Second,  however,  only  in  impor- 
tance to  this  is  the  importance  they  give  to  the 
bureaus  by  having  at  the  head  of  the  committees 
the  foremost  citizens. 

In  Frankfort  the  burgomaster  or  majror  nomi- 
nates the  president  of  the  employment  bureau 
Committee.  In  Elberfeld  a  committee  of  the 
"Arbitration  Court "  also  manages  the  bureau. 
In  Munich  the  president  of  the  "Arbitration 
Court"  is  also  president  of  the  bureau.  In  Nu- 
remberg the  bureau  is  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  city  magistracy.  In  Breslau  a  member  of 
the  magistracy  is  the  head  of  the  bureau.  Upon 
the  Berlin  committee  are  an  official  from  the  Im- 
perial Ministry  of  the  Interior,  well-known  pro- 
fessors and  publicists,  as  well  as  employers  and 
employees.  In  Cologne  the  municipality  bears 
all  the  costs,  but,  whi|e  keeping  a  general  control, 
leaves  the  actual  management  to  a  committee  of 
various  unions,  including  the  trade-unions,  the 
union  of  Independent  Handicrafts,  the  gilds,  and 
a  number  of  religious  and  labor  societies. 

In  Bavaria  the  decisive  step  has  been  taken  of 
making  the  communes  by  law  responsible  for  the 
labor  bureau.  In  Bavaria,  too,  the  system  of 
distinctive  municipal  bureaus  has  been  most  de- 
veloped into  a  complete  system.  There  are  seven 
central  employment  bureaus  in  the  eight  laig:est 
Bavarian  cities,  and  these  have  forty-five  outly- 
ing bureaus  connected  with  them.  This  systema- 
tization  of  course  enormously  increases  the  value 
of  each  bureau  in  hearing  of  situations  and  there- 
fore in  supplying  them  to  applicants.  The  consti- 
tution of  these  bureaus  is  usually  similar.  No  fees 
are  chai:ged;  the  entire  cost  is  defrayed  by  the 


municipality  (assisted  by  grants  from  the  Bava- 
rian Government). 

That  these  municipal  bureaus  have  succeeded  is 
seen  in  the  increase  of  the  work  done.  In  Munich 
the  bureau  filled  35,586  situations  in  1896,  51,664 
in  1903.  In  1896  47,008  people  applied  for 
situations,  and  70,505  in  1903.  In  1896  30,057 
positions  were  offered  by  employers,  and  in  1903, 
67,439.  Indeed,  the  municipal  bureau  at  Munidi 
exceeds  the  work  done  by  all  other  employment 
bureaus  in  the  city  taken  together.  Of  every  100 
applications  for  work  it  receives,  65  per  cent  are 
successful,  a  much  higher  percent^e  than  any 
other  form  of  employment  bureau.  The  expenses 
of  the  municipal  bureau  in  1903  amounted  to 
18,705,  of  which  $5,820  went  in  salaries.  There 
was  a  grant  from  the  Bavarian  Government  of 
1 1 ,0  3  5  and  not  including  the  grant  the  cost  of  each 
situation  procured  was  fourteen  cents  pier  situa- 
tion. Indeed,  one  of  the  marked  characteristics 
of  the  German  public  bureaus  is  this  cheapness  of 
operation.  In  Carlsruhe,  in  1903,  it  was  13  cents 
for  each  of  11,496  positions  filled;  in  Mannheim, 
II  cents  for  each  of  10,939  positions  filled;  in 
Cologne,  in  1904,  it  was  9  cents  for  each  of  the 
38,300  positions  filled. 

At  first  the  labor-unions  were  suspicious  of  these 
bureaus,  but  being  public  and  managed  equally 
by  employers  and  employees,  this  suspicion  faais 
given  way  to  confidence. 


n.  Other  Countries 

Other  European  countries  have  little  new  to  of- 
fer. Belgium  and  Italy  have  developed  some  labor 
exchanges  like  the  French  bourses  de  travail,  and 
with  employment  bureaus  attached,  yet  with  little 
success.  T* hey  are  therefore  turning  now  to  the 
German  type.  Austria  and  Denmark  have  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  Germany  directly,  notably  at 
Vienna,  Basel,  Bern,  Zurich,  and  Copenhagen. 
Switzerland  is  developing  a  federal  system  of  em- 
ployment bureaus.  In  England,  out  of  the  re- 
cent agitation  of  the  question  of  tuemploytnent 
has  come  the  recent  establishment  of  a  system  of 
public  employment  bureaus  called  labor  bureaux, 
too  recent,  however,  yet  to  show  results  either 
favorable  or  unfavorable. 

(For  the  interesting  work  of  the  New  Zealand 
Government  in  obtaining  work  for  the  unem- 
ployed through  the  cooperation  of  the  police,  see 
New  Zealand.) 

From  a  study  of  the  German  bureaus  Dr.  Varlez, 
of  Ghent  (Belgium),  an  authority  on  the  subject, 
lays  down  the  following  principles  for  their  man- 
agement: • 

in.  Principles 

I.  The  employen  and  the  employees  should  have  an  equal 
right  in  the  mana^ment  of  the  bureaus.  They  should  also 
have  equal  ri^ts  m  the  admtnistratton  of  the  bureaus. 

3.  The  presidency  shouid  be  in  the  hands  of  men  not  in- 
terested in  industrial  conflicts. 

3.  A  purely  bureaucratic  management  is  irreooocilable 
with  an  effective  management  of  the  bureaus. 

4.  The  mana^ment  should  not  be  placed  exclusively  in 
the  hands  of  philanthropic  institutions. 

5.  The  expenses  of  the  organization  and  admiiustration 
of  bureaus,  m  which  employers  and  employees  are  equally 
interested,  should  fall  upon  the  public  authorities;  princi- 
pally upon  the  local  community. 

6.  The  placing  of  laborers  outside  of  the  community 
should  be  m  charge  of  a  centml  bureau  rather  than  in  that 
of  the  district  bureau. 

7.  The  procuring  of  work  should  be  free  of  charge, 

■  Report  on  the  Reorganisation  of  the  Cbeot  L>abor  Ex- 
diange,  Ghent,  1906. 
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8.  The  placing  of  bboreis  ihould  not  be  pnrely  a  local 
matter:  it  •hould  extend  to  the  (urroundins  district. 

9.  The  bureau  should  try  to  keep  in  touch  and,  if  possible, 
to  coopemte  with  all  agencies  which  undertake  to  nnd  em- 
ployment. 

10.  The  public  authorities  should  control  all  employment 
bureaus  so  as  to  prevent  commercialism  on  their  part  and 
hostile  action  toward  the  public  bureau. 

1 1.  The  statistics  o(  the  bureaus  should  be  kept  with  the 
greatest  care. 

11.  The  public  bureaus  should  be  for  both  sexes. 

13.  The  public  bureaus  should  endeavor  to  place  both 
working  men  and  domestics. 

14.  Women  clerks  should  be  used  in  placing  women  ap- 
plicants. 

15.  Direct  contact  between  employers  and  employee*. 
and  also  between  persons  of  different  sexes,  should  be  avoided 
in  the  office  of  the  bureau. 

16.  Strikes  and  lockouts  should  be  reported  immediately 
to  the  employment  bureau,  and  should  be  announced  then, 
but  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  close  the  office  to  the  trades 
implicated. 

17.  All  the  transactions  of  placing  people  should  be  car- 
ried on  within  the  office  of  the  bureau. 

t8.  Managers  of  offices  should  ti^  to  satisfy  their  clients, 
both  employers  and  working  men,  without  following  the  strict 
order  of  application,  which  is  more  or  less  a  matter  of  chance. 

10.  Officers  should  energetically  combat  the  oractise  of 
working  men  in  applying  directly  to  employen  wno  aiv  pa- 
trons oz  the  bureau,  for  positions. 

20.  To  make  known  their  work  the  public  employment 
bureaus  should  use  all  the  different  methods  of  advertising 
which  are  used  by  commercial  institutions. 

11.  The  labor  bureau  should  be  interested  in  placing  at 
apprentices  and  in  the  form  of  their  contract,  because  the 
future  of  the  labor  market  depends  upon  the  proper  manage- 
ment of  apprenticeships. 

a  9.  Employment  bureaus  of  neighboring  villages  should 
as  far  as  possible  cooperate  with  each  other. 

13.  Bureaus  in  villages  should  try  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  question  o(  the  depopulation  of  the  country  districts 
and  the  poverty  of  farm-latx>ren, 

IV.  The  United  States 

We  abridge  here  the  account  of  free  public 
employment  offices  in  the  U.  S.,  by  J.  E.  Conner, 
Ph.D.,  in  the  U.  S.  Bulletin  of  Labor  (Jan.,  1907) : 

1890.  Ohio,  5  offices,  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati, 
Dayton,  and  Toledo;  salaries  paid  by  cities  at  first,  now  by 
state. 

1893.  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  a  municipal  office,  founded  and 
maintained  by  labor-unions,  later  assumed  by  municipality 
and  county,  now  by  municipality. 

1894.  Seattle,  Wash.,  a  municipal  office,  founded  by  an 
amendment  to  the  city  charter. 

189S-  Montana,  first  legislative  attempt  at  a  mail-order 
system.  Changed  by  a  substitute  act  of  March  6,  1897,  to 
a  law  permitting  municipalities  to  act  for  themselves.  Butte 
office,  1901;  Great  Falls,  ipos:  both  founded  by  city  ordi- 
nances and  virtually  municipal  offices. 

1896.  New  York,  i  office.  New  York  City;  act  repealed 
and  office  discontinued,  1906. 

189;.  Nebraska,  mail-order  system,  only  i  office,  state 
capitol  at  Lincoln. 

1899.  Illinois,  4  offices,  3  in  Chicago  and  i  in  Peoria; 
original  act  declared  unconstitutional,  present  one  passed 
Hay  II,  1903. 

1899.  Missouri,  3  offices,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St. 
Joaepn. 

1901.  Connecticut,  5  offices.  Bridgeport,  Hartford,  New 
Haven,  Norwich,  and  Waterbury. 

ipoi.  Kansas,  mail-order  system;  only  i  office,  state 
capitol  at  Topeka. 

1901.  West  Virginia,  i  office.  Wheeling. 

1901.  Wisconsin,  4  offices.  La  Crosse,  Milwaukee,  Oshkoah, 
Superior.  _        .  ... 

1^0 1.  Dtduth,  Minn.,  municipal  office;  founded  by  city 
ordinance. 

1903.  Maryland,  i  office,  Baltimore. 

i^i.  Sacramento,  Cal.,  municipal  office;  founded  by  city 
ordinance.  ,     -. 

1^4.  Tacoma,  Wash.,  mumcipal  office;  founded  by  city 
ordinance.  .  ,     .     «, 

loos.  Minnesota,  i  office,  Minneapolis;  municipal  office 
at  Ouluth  continues  as  organised. 

190S.  Michigan,  a  offices,  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids. 

1^05.  Spokane,  Wash.,  municipal  office;  founded  by  dty 
ortlmance. 

The  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Conners  comes 
concerning  these  bureaus  is  as  follows : 

The  free  public  employment  office  must  be  regarded  thus 
far  as  an  experiment  with  some  failures,  many  mistakes. 


and  several  successes  to  be  recorded  as  its  briefest  summary. 
The  failures  have  not  been  upon  fundamental  points  and 
the  mistakes  are  believed  to  be  preventable,  "nie  history 
of  this  movement  has  been  one  of  progiessioa  and  not  retro- 
gression, tho  the  progress  must  be  looked  for  as  a  whole 
lather  than  within  any  one  of  the  several  states.  The  in- 
dividual states  have  shown  but  little  inclination  to  modify 
their  earlier  enactments  or  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
others. 

The  office*  have  not  tmiformly  followed  the  practise  of 
giving  their  services  without  the  payment  of  a  fee.  The 
experience  where  a  fee  has  been  chared  indicates  that  per- 
haps the  best  results  would  be  obtamed  from  a  small  fee 
which  each  applicant  for  employment  should  pay  for  each 
position  he  secures,  following  the  principle  of  making  the 
service  pay  its  own  expenses.  Thn  fee  could  be  collected 
subsequent  to  employment. 

The  offices  should  be  located  whenever  practicable  in  the 
city  hall  or  the  court-house.  This  is  desirable  for  two  raa- 
sons:  Pint,  that  the  burden  of  the  support  of  the  office  may 
be  distributed  between  the  state  and  the  locality,  the  latter 
accounting  at  least  for  the  item  of  rent,  the  former  assuming 
responsibility  for  all  remaining  expenses;  second,  in  order 
that  the  office  may  be  as  cloaely  as  possible  associated  with 
other  social  services,  and  be  placed  incidentally  on  an  equal 
footing  with  other  public  offices. 

That  those  seeking  employment  should  be  protected  from 
the  schemes  of  the  unscrupulous  has  been  urged  more  than 
any  other  motive  as  a  reason  for  the  establishment  of  free 
public  employinent  offices.  The  experience  of  the  various 
states  does  not  iustify  the  belief  that  free  competition  by  the 
(tate  can  be  relied  upon  alone  to  drive  out  the  unscrupulous 
private  agencies  or  correct  their  abuses.  To  accomplish  this 
object  the  first  requisite  is  a  law  covering  the  specific  abuses. 
Following  the  system  developed  in  Illinois,  the  free  public 
employment  office  may  be  used  as  a  valuable  adjunct  In  the 
administration  of  such  a  law. 

A  second  motive  advanced  is  the  need  of  a  public  agency 
to  furnish  aH  possible  assistance  to  the  unemployed  seeking 
employment.  Private  initiative  cannot  be  relied  upon  to 
do  this  for  the  reason  that  it  must  make  merchandise  of 
men's  necessities  to  an  extent  that  is  socially  harmful,  even 
when  conducted  as  a  legitimate  business  and  entirely  free 
born  extortionate  practise*. 

The  economic  motive  is  a  third  reason  advanced  in  justi- 
fication of  the  free  public  employment  office.  This  may  be 
analyxed  into  the  saving  of  money  to  those  for  whom  it  is 
needful  that  money  should  be  saved,  and  the  bringing  to- 
gether the  laboier  m  search  of  work  and  the  employer  seek- 
Eag  help,  thus  with  the  least  possible  expense  reducing  un- 
employment to  a  minimum  and  supplying  the  danand  for 
workers  to  the  fullest  extent. 

The  private  employment  offices  in  large  cities  have  be- 
come highly  differentiated  and,  while  the  cost  is  sometimes 
excessive  and  exorbitant,  in  many  cases  they 
render  a  higher  grade  of  service  than  the 
ConduiOllS  public  office.    As  a  rule  it  is  safer  to  trust 
the  public  offices  for  the  lower  grades  of  em- 
ployment, but  in  the  higher  grades  it  is  pos- 
sible in  many  cases  to  get  better  service  through  the  private 
offices. 

Specialisation  of  the  free  employment  office  is  theoretically 
possible,  but  by  reason  of  the  expense  to  the  state  it  is  im- 
pncticable  save  in  an  elementary  decree,  namely,  the  sep- 
aration of  the  skilled  from  the  unskilled  labor  market  by 
the  establishment  of  two  corresponding  grades  of  offices. 
Whether  the  state  offices,  if  on  a  self-supjwrting  basis,  could 
equal  the  private  agencies  in  efficiency  is  altogether  prob- 
lematic. 

There  is  often  a  large  unsatisfied  demand  for  unskilled 
labor.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  at  times  a  large  supply 
of  this  grade  of  labor  outside  of  the  larger  industrial  centers, 
in  the  towns  and  small  cities  where  there  is  no  great  indus- 
trial activity.  Bringing  these  two  factois  of  the  labor  mar- 
ket together  would  be  a  great  economic  gain  and  much  more 
desirable  than  the  encouragement  of  immigmtion  to  satisfy 
the  labor  demand. 

The  "mail-order"  system  of  free  employment  offices  has 
furnished  most  of  the  instances  of  failure.  This  system  is 
simply  a  labcv  registry  for  employer  and  employee  and  ne- 
cessitates a  corresi>ondence  bureau  at  the  state  capital, 
where  the  real  work  of  fitting  the  man  to  the  job  is  essayed 
by  coricapcmdence.  In  the  li^ht  of  American  experience 
this  system  is  successful  only  m  the  supplying  of  harvest 
hands  in  the  wheat  belt. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  how  far  the  Amer- 
ican free  public  employment  bureaus  fall  below 
the  German.  No  such  bureaus  can  expect  to 
make  a  large  success.  Until  public  bureaus  be 
given  the  importance  and  standing  and  size  of  the 
German,  failure  must  follow.  Nor  until  they  are 
managed  as  in  Germany  by  employers  and  em- 
ployees equally  will  they  have  the  confidence  of 
the  labor-unions  necessary  to  their  success.    Con- 
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cernine  the  New  York  public  employment  bu- 
reau which  was  discontinued,  Dr.  Conners  says : 

The  New  York  >tatute  of  1896,  creating  the  one  tree  em- 
ployment oCBce  in  New  York  City,  while  not  primarily  de- 
signed upon  the  mail-order  plan,  was  scarcely  less  parsimo- 
nious in  relation  to  the  field  it  occupied.  In  the  light  of 
experience  in  New  York  City  and  elsewhere,  the  attempt  to 
counteract  the  abuses  of  the  private  agencies  by  the  com- 
petition of  one  state  office  set  down  in  the  midst  of  the  city 
without  sufficient  advertising,  assistance,  or  anything  else, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  succeed. 

RsFBaBNCBs:  See  Unbmplotiibmt. 

PUBLIC  LAUDS:  The  public  domain  of  the 
United  States — lying  principally  in  the  western 
half  of  the  country — now  amounts,  in  round 
numbers,  to  a  little  less  than  half  a  billion  acres. 
Uncle  Sam  is  yet  by  far  our  largest  landowner. 

The  first  landed  operations  in  America  con- 
sisted, in  the  early  colonial  days,  in  the  granting, 
by  the  British,  French,  and  Spanish  crowns,  of 
immense  tracts  of  land  in  theprovinces  to  titled 
and  influential  individuals.  With  the  formation 
of  the  republic,  the  principle  prevailed  of  the 
eovemment  selling  its  pubhc  land  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Later,  the  preemption  law  was  enacted 
by  which  the  nominal  price  was  fixt  at  li'^S  an 
acre,  and  under  this  fairly  beneficent  act  of  Con- 
gress great  home-making  areas  were  carved  out  of 
the  middle-western  states,  the  intent  of  the  law 
being  that  settlement  and  residence  should  ac- 
company and  follow  purchase.  Subsequent  to 
this,  various  other  land-acquiring  laws  were  en- 
acted, the  principal  one  being  the  homestead  law, 
which  enabled  a  man  to  take  up  160  acres  of 
public  land  and,  by  residing  upon  and  improving 
It  for  five  years,  to  acquire  title  without  other 
cost  than  a  small  fee. 

The  general  .sentiment  of  the  nation  has  alwa3rs 
favored  a  liberal  land  policy,  but  the  tmderlying 
motive  has  been  to  induce  and  require  settlement 
to  the  end  that  the  country  might  become  rapidly 
peopled.  From  the  very  beginning,  however, 
practises  and  modifications  crept  in  under  which 
land  could  be  obtained  without  actual  settlement, 
but  for  speculative  purposes,  usually,  however, 
under  the  guise  of  promoting  instead  of  defeating 
settlement.  Thus,  shortly  after  the  passage  of 
the  homestead  law,  what  is  known  as  the  "com- 
mutation clause"  was  enacted.  This  provides 
that  after  a  residence  upon  a  home- 
stead claim  of  fourteen  months  the 
T-^  entryman  may,  by  the  payment  of 
1 1. 3  5  an  acre,  secure  immediate  title 
to  his  land.  Under  this  law  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  of  the 
government  lands  of  the  West  have  been  en- 
tered with  but  a  mere  semblance  of  improve- 
ment and  settlement,  commuted  to  cash,  and 
transferred  to  speculators  and  sjmdicates,  the  en- 
tryman receiving  a  small  bonus  for  the  exercise 
of  his  right. 

Then  also  was  enacted  the  desert  land  law, 
supposed  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  settlement  of 
desert  lands.  Under  it  a  man  could  enter  640 
acres  of  "desert  land,"  and  upon  irrigating  a  por- 
tion of  it  and  paying  $1.25  an  acre,  secure  title 
thereto.  This  law  has  likewise  been  flagrantly 
abused  and  vast  areas  of  rich  lands,  many  of  them 
absolutely  non-desert,  have  been  entered,  patent 
secured  nt>m  the  government  and  immediately 
transferred  by  the  entryman  to  some  live-stock 
syndicate  or  speculative  corporation.  In  several 
of  the  grazing  states  tracts  can  be  seen  to-day  of 
10,000  or  30,000  acres,  or  even  greater  areas  of 


contiguous  land,  acquired  from  the  government 
tmder  the  desert  land  law,  but  which  have  never 
been  settled  upon,  and  never  been  irrigated.  This 
law  also  is  still  in  force,  except  that  its  unit  has 
been  reduced  from  640  to  jao  acres.  The  great 
defect  in  the  law  is  that  it  does  not  require  actual 
settlement. 

In  the  "  seventies "  the  timber  and  stone  law 
was  passed  by  Congress.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  homesteader  or 
settler,  in  that  it  allowed  him  to  buy  from  the 
government  for  his  own  use  160  acres  of  timber 
land  at  $2.50  an  acre.  This  law  has  probably 
been  even  more  flagrantly  abused  than  any  of 
the  public-land-acquiring  laws.  Under  it,  entire 
train-loads  of  people — Eastern  school-teachers — 
have  been  transported  by  lumber  syndicates  into 
the  finest  timber  regions  of  the  West,  and  fur- 
nished the  money  to  Duy,  each  his  160  acres,  and 
then  immediately  transfer  it  to  the  syndicate. 
Vast  tracts  of  land  worth,  according  to  govern- 
ment agents,  $100  an  acre,  have  thus  been  sold  by 
the  government  for  I3.50  an  acre. 

Recent  investigations  of  the  General  Land 
OfiSce  have  shown  that  almost  equally  g^at 
frauds  have  crept  into  the  disposal  of  government 
coiU  lands,  through  the  manipulation  of  dummy 
entrymen  and  the  acquirement  of  the  land  under 
other  than  their  rightful  classification. 

Various  other  laws  have  been  enacted  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  main  detrimental  to  the 
nation,  and  through  which  the  great  public  do- 
main has  gradually,  in  large  measure,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  speculators  and  syndicates — at  least 
not  into  the  hands  of  bona-fide  settlers.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  four  principal  land-acquir- 
mg  laws  which  are  conceded  to  be  a  detriment  to 
the  actual  development  of  the  coun- 

Pj^--_»  try — the  commutation  clause  of  the 
j^.—.  homestead  law,  the  desert  land  law, 
the  timber  and  stone  law,  and  the 
coal  land  law.  During  the  past  five 
or  six  years  a  considerable  agitation  has  arisen 
looking  to  land  law  reform  or  repeal  by  Congress, 
and  in  1903  President  Roosevelt  appointed  a  spe- 
cial public  lands  commission,  consisting  of  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Oflice,  the  chief 
engineer  of  the  Reclamation  Service,  and  the  chief 
of  the  Forest  Service,  to  personally  investigate  the 
land  question  and  present  proper  reconmienda- 
tions.  The  two  succeeding  annual  reports  of  the 
commission  brought  to  light  a  condition  of  tm- 
paralleled  fraud  and  non-compliance  with  existing 
laws.  At  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior was  unearthing  gigantic  land  frauds,  involv- 
ing men  in  high  official  positions.  The  report  of 
the  commission  was  called  to  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress by  the  president  in  several  unusually  force- 
ful messages.  The  repeal  of  the  timber  and  stone 
law  was  recommended  by  him,  and  such  amend- 
ment of  the  desert  land  law,  the  commutation 
clause  of  the  homestead  law,  and  the  coal  land 
law  as  to  entirely  nullify  their  bad  features.  Con- 
gress imfortimately  turned  a  deaf  ear,  and  in  Dec., 
1906,  the  president  sent  to  that  body  a  still  more 
urgent  recommendation  along  the  same  lines,  and 
in  a  later  message  urged  the  retention  of  the 
vast  body  of  coal  lands  of  the  West  which  he 
asserted  were  being  fraudulently  entered  and 
transferred  to  coal  monopolies.  It  is  a  most  re- 
grettable circumstance  that  Congress  has  paid 
no  heed  whatever  to  these  suggestions  of  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

No  better  statement  of  the  present  public  land 
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situation  can  be  made  than  to  quote  from  these 
messages  of  the  president,  briefly  as  follows: 

<  The  timber  and  stone  act  has  demonstiated  conclasiwly 
that  its  effect  is  to  turn  over  the  public  timber  lands  to  great 
corporations.  It  has  done  enormous  harm,  it  is  no  longer 
needed,  and  it  should  be  repealed.  The  desert  land  act 
results  BO  frequently  in  f latid  and  so  comparativeTv  seldom 
in  Tpalp^  homes  on  the  land  that  it  demands  radical  amend- 
ment, Tiiat  provision  which  permits  assignment  before 
patent  should  be  repealed,  and  the  entryman  should  be  re- 
Quired  to  live  for  not  leas  than  two  years  at  home  on  the 
land  before  patent  issues.  Otherwise  the  desert  land  law 
will  continue  to  assist  speculaton  and  other  large  holden  to 
set  control  of  land  and  water  on  the  public  domain  by  inde- 
fensible means. 

The  commutation  clause  of  the  homestead  act  serves,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  to  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  homestead 
act  itseu,  which  is  to  facilitate  settlement  and  create  homes. 
In  theory  the  commutation  clause  should  assist  the  honest 
settler,  and  doubtless  in  some  cases  it  does  so.  Par  more 
often  It  supplies  the  means  by  which  speculatore  and  loan 
and  mortgage  companies  secure  possession  of  the  land.  Ac- 
tual— not  constructive — living  at  home  on  the  land  for  three 
years  should  be  required  before  commutation,  unless  it 
should  appear  wiser  to  repeal  the  commutation  clause  alto- 
gether. .  .  .  The  present  coal  law,  limiting  the  individual 
entry  to  160  acres,  puts  a  premium  on  fraud  by  making  it 
impassible  to  develop  certain  types  of  coal-fields  and  yet 
comply  with  the  law.  It  is  a  scandal  to  maintain  laws  which 
sound  well,  but  which  make  fraud  the  key  without  which 

?[reat  natural  resources  must  remain  closed.  .  .  .  Mineral 
uels,  like  the  forests  and  navigable  streams,  should  be  treated 
as  public  utilities.  This  is  generally  recognized  abroad. 
In  some  foreign  countries  practical  control  of  a  large  portion 
of  the  fuel  resources  was  allowed  yeais  ago  to  pass  into  pii- 
vate  hands,  but  the  existing  governments  are  endeavoring 
to  regain  this  control  in  order  that  the  diminishing  fuel  sup- 
ply may  be  safeguarded  for  the  common  good,  mstead  of 
being  disposed  of  for  the  benefit  a(  the  few — tho  the  mistake 
of  the  preceding  generation  in  disposing  of  these  fuels  for  a 
nominal  return  cannot  always  be  corrected  by  the  present 
^neiation,  as  the  cost  may  be  so  enormous  as  to  be  prohib- 
itory. .  .  .  Already  probably  one  half  of  the  total  area  of 
the  high-grade  ccals  in  the  West  has  passed  under  private 
control.  Including  both  the  lignite  aoa  the  coal  areas,  these 
private  holdings  probably  aggregate  not  less  than  30,000,000 
acres  of  coal-fielos.  With  the  remainder  of  the  ttnds  con- 
taining mineral  fuels  reserved  and  leased  by  the  government, 
there  will  be  ample  opportunity  to  determine,  in  the  near 
future,  which  of  the  two  systems — private  ownership  or  the 
leasing  system  with  general  government  supervision — will 
best  protect  the  interests  of  the  people  and  thus  promote  the 
permanent  development  of  the  West.  ...  I  wish  to  express 
my  utter  and  complete  dissent  from  the  statements  that  nave 
been  made  as  to  there  being  but  a  minimum  of  fraud  in  the 
actual  working  of  our  present  land  laws.  I  am  exceedingly 
anxious  to  protect  the  interests  of  bona-fide  settlers  and  to 
prevent  hardship  being  inflicted  upon  them.  But  surely 
we  are  working  in  their  interests  when  we  try  to  prevent  the 
land  which  should  be  reserved  for  them  and  for  those  like 

,  them  from  being  taken  possession  of  for  speculative  purposes 

*  or  obtained  in  any  f  xauoulent  fash  ion. 

Guy  Elliott  Mitchell. 

PUBLIC  OWHERSHIP  (for  the  facts  of  public 
ownership,  see  articles  Lighting;  Railroads; 
Street-Railroads;  Telegraph;  Telephone, 
and  Water-Works.  For  public  ownership  in 
Great  Britain,  see  Municipal  Ownership  and 
Municipal  Trading.  For  public  ownership  on 
the  Continent,  see  the  separate  subjects,  also 
Municipalities,  German) : 

We  present  in  this  article  the  arguments  for  and 
against  public  ownership,  largely  made  up  of 
quotations  from  representative  authorities  on 
both  sides,  and  close  the  article  with  the  final  re- 
port of  the  Public  Ownership  Commission  of  the 
National  Civic  Federation,  which  investigated 
both  private  and  public  plants  and  systems  in  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  has  pre- 
sented the  most  recent  and  undoubtedly  up  to 
date  the  most  authoritative  statement  of  final 
conclusions. 

■For  complete  report  ct  the  Public  Lands  Commission 
and  the  president's  message,  see  Senate  document  No.  154, 
SSth  Congress,  3d  session:  also  president's  messages  to  Con- 
gress on  public  land  matters  of  Dec.  tr,  1906,  and  Feb.  13, 
1907. 


I.  AdvMitages  of  Public  Ownership 

In  this  section  we  largely  quote  from  Prof. 
Frank  Parsons's  "The  City  for  the  People,"  as 
lienerally  considered  the  best  «neral  authority 
m  favor  of  public  ownership.  Professor  Parsons 
finds  the  following  arguments  for  public  owner- 
ship:' 

I.  It  lowers  rates  to  the  community.  The 
main  reasons  for  this  are  as  follows: 

I.  A  public  plant  does  not  have  to  pay  dividends  on  wa- 
tered stock. 

s.  It  doe*  not  have  to  pay  dividends  even  on  the  actual  in- 
vestment. 

3.  It  does  not  have  to  retain  lawyers  or  lobbyists,  or  pro- 
vide for  the  entertainment  of  councilmen,  or  subscribe  to 
campaign  funds,  or  bear  the  expenses  of  puling  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  men  to  protect  its  interests  or  give  it 
new  privileges,  or  pay  blackmail  to  ward  off  the  raids  of  cun- 
ning legislators  ana  officials,  or  buy  up  its  rivals,  etc. 

4.  It  does  not  have  to  advertise  or  solicit  business. 

5.  It  is  able  to  save  a  great  deal  by  combination  with  other 
departments  of  public  service.  Speaking  of  the  low  cost  of 
electric  light  in  Dunkirk,  the  mayor  of  the  city  says:  "Our  city 
owns  its  water  plant,  and  the  great  saving  comes  from  the 
city's  owning  and  operatiiig  both  plants.  No  extra  labor  is 
required  but  a  lineman.  The  same  engineers,  firemen,  and 
superintendents  operate  both  plants,  and  the  same  boiler- 
power  is  used."  So  in  Bangor,  Marshalltown,  and  a  number 
of  other  places,  the  municipal  lighting  system  is  run  in  con- 
nection with  the  public  water  plant.  In  Wheeling  the  ma 
and  electric  plants  are  operated  together.  In  La  Salle  uie 
fire,  water,  and  light  departments  are  consolidated.  A  gnat 
saving  in  the  cost  of  labor  and  superintendence  results. 

6.  Publicownershiphasnointerest  to  pay. 

7.  Even  where  public  ownership  is  incomplete,  the  people 
notowningthe  plantfree  of  debt, they  still  have  an  advantage 
in  respect  to  interest,  because  they  can  borrow  at  lower  rates 
than  the  private  companies  have  to  pay. 

8.  As  cities  usually  act  as  their  own  insurers,  public  owner- 
ship is  free  of  tribute  to  the  profits  and  agency  commissions  ol 
private  insurance  companies. 

9.  There  is  often  a  uuge  saving  in  salaries.  A  public  plant 
pays  its  chief  well,  but  does  not  pay  the  extravagant  sauries 
awarded  by  millionaire  monopolists  to  themselves  or  their  sub- 
stitutes in  office. 

10.  Public  plants  frequently  gain  through  the  higher  effi- 
ciency of  better  treated  and  more  contented  labor,  still 
further  energised  in  many  cases  by  the  noble  motives  and 
sentiments  that  go  with  public  service  in  the  minds  of  patri- 
otic men. 

II .  The  losses  occasioned  by  costly  strikes  and  lockouts  do 
not  burden  the  ledgers  of  public  works. 

ri.  Damages  and  costs  of  litigation  are  likely  to  be  less  with 
public  than  with  private  works.  Accidents  are  fewer  in  a 
system  that  aims  at  good  service  and  safety,  and  treats  ita 
employees  well.  When  they  do  occur,  the  claims  are  often 
compromised  or  settled  fairly  and  amicably  without  suit. 

13.  The  civic  interest  of  the  people  leads  to  other  econo- 
mies through  the  increase  of  patronage  and  the  lessening  of 
waste.  The  larger  the  output,  the  lower  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion per  unit  of  service,  other  things  eaual,  and  the  toidency 
to  waste  electricity,  water,  etc.,  is  mucn  lean  when  the  people 
know  that  the  service  is  a  public  one,  the  profits  of  which  be- 
long to  them  and  the  loss  in  which,  if  any,  must  be  paid  by 
them,  than  when  they  know  that  the  service  is  rendeivd  by  a 
private  corporation  charging  monopoly  rates  and  making  big 
profits  for  a  few  stockholders.  These  economies  are  intensi- 
fied as  education  and  experience  with  public  ownership  de- 
velop the  understanding  and  the  civic  patriotism  of  the 
people. 

14.  The  diffusion  of  wealth  and  elevation  of  labor  accom- 
panying public  ownership  tend  to  diminish  the  extent  and  the 
cost  of  the  criminal  and  defective  classes. 

15.  The  cost  of  numerous  regulative  commissions  and  in- 
terminable legislative  investigations  into  the  secrets  of  private 
monopolies  would  be  saved  by  the  extension  of  public  owner, 
ship. 

16.  The  elimination  of  conflict  and  antagonism  carries  with 
it  the  cost  of  all  the  useless  activities  prompted  by  that  an- 
tagonism. Le^lation  would  cost  us  less,  for  exaniple,  were 
it  not  for  the  private  monopolies.  For  a  large  part  of  the  time 
and  attention  of  our  legislatures  is  given  to  them. 

Illustrations  of  the  lowering  of  rates  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Street  Cars. — ^When  Glasgow  took  over  the 
tramways,  fares  were  reduced  one  third  at  once, 
and  reductions  have  been  continued  till  now  the 
average  fare  is  less  than  half  the  average  fare  col- 
lected by  the  private  company. 
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Telegraph  and  Telephone.  —  When  England 
bought  out  the  private  telegraph  companies,  in 
1870,  and  made  the  telegraph  part  of  the  postal 
service,  she  reduced  the  rates  one  third  to  one 
half. 


experienced  by  the  cities,  amounting  to  practical 
impossibility  of  securing  a  reasonable  regard  to 
the  public  interest,  or  even  the  fulfilment  of 
actual  contracts.  He  gives  the  following  table  in 
the  report  of  the  Public  Ownership  Commission : 


ExTBNSioN  or  LiNB  BsroRB  AMD  ArTBR  Municipalization 


ClTT« 


No. 

of 

yean 


Period  before 
municipaluation. 
Miles  of  line  in- 
creased— 


Prom 


To 


^1 


Period  since 
municipalization. 
Miles  of  line  in- 
creased— - 


Pram 


To 


No. 

of 

yeara 


Per  cent  of  in- 
crease for 
-  period — 


Before 


After 


Annual  average 
per  cent  increase 


Com- 
pany 
period 


City 
period 


Glasgow  ... 

Leeds 

Liverpool... 
Sheffield.... 
Manchester.. 


9 
10 

4 


33.3 
«3-7 
41 

80. s 


30 
14.3 
43   7 

87-5 


.9* 

.9' 
96 


30 
18 

43-7 

9-4 

SS.7 


80. S 
54-3 

63.4 
35. 5 
87 


3S 

3-7 
6.7 


168 
30 1 

4S 

375 

56 


3-7 
•3 

•  7 


14 

16.3 
5 

37. S 

14 


Municipalities — 
Group  avenges. 


IS. 8 


Divid- 
ing 
date 


Earlier 
period 


Later 
period 


Dublin 

Bdinburgh. 

Belfast 

Bristol 

Norwich 


13 
13 


3J-3 
'3-3 
IS. I 


33.3 
18.4 
»3 
19.6 


.9* 

,9* 
.97 


33-3 

II. 7 
«J 

ig.6 
18.8 


495 
33.7 

14. s 


•9 
9 
5 


6 
3« 
S« 

75 


48 
94 
79 
44 
6 


.5 

J.I 
5.3 
8. J 


Companies — 
Group  averages. 


4 

7.8 

7 

4.8 

i.s 


>  The  fint  five  cities,  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  ShefBeld,  and  Manchester,  changed  from  private  to  public  onention  at 
dates  ranging  from  1894  to  1901,  and  the  rate  of  extension  in  the  period  of  company  management  is  compared  with  the  rate 
under  public  management.  The  last  five  cities,  Dublin.  Edinburgh,  Belfast,  Bristol,  and  Norwich,  have  had  company  opera- 
tion during  both  the  earlier  and  later  periods,  except  that  the  last  two  or  three  years  in  Belfast  the  city  has  bept  talcing  overthe 
Ihies,  completing  the  process  Dec.  31,  1904.  The  London  United  Tramways  Company  was  not  organized  tul  1001,  and  made 
no  returns  for  1903.  moreover,  the  data  available  do  not  enable  us  to  distinguish  between  extensions  and  toe  increase  of 
mileage  by  consolidations  of  companies,  so  the  company  has  not  been  included  in  this  table. 


In  the  U.  S.  the  story  is  the  same. 
Blbctric  Liohtihg 


Cincs 


Aurora,  111 

El^,  111 

Pairfield,  Iowa 

Manhalltown,  Iowa 

Bay  City.  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 

Allegheny.  Pa 

Ban^r,  He 

Lewiston,  Me 

Peabody ,  Mass 


Municipaliza- 

tion 

Before 

After 

t3>5 

$73 

338 

63 

375 

95 

135 

40 

100 

67 

X 

u 

ISO 

S8 

183 

SB 

185 

73 

II.  Public  ownership  gives  a  fuller  service. 
Private  companies  supp^  only  those  services 
which  pay,  public  ownership  supplies  services 
which  are  needed.  This  is  eminently  so  as  be- 
tween the  Western  Union  Telegraph  and  the 
U.  S.  Post-office.  It  has  been  so  in  Great  Britain. 
Indeed  dissatisfaction  with  the  growth  of  the 
private  systems  has  been  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
the  extension  of  municipal  ownership  in  Great 
Britain. 

As  to  street-<;ar8,  the  principal  reasons,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Parsons,  were  poor  service 
by  the  companies;  their  ill  treatment  of  employ- 
ees; their  refusal  to  assent  to  the  adoption  of  elec- 
tric traction,  extension  to  suburban  districts,  and 
other  vital  improvements ;  the  constant  difficulty 


III.  Public  ownership  treats  the  public  im- 
partially. Secret  rebates  and  discriminations 
have  been  one  of  the  main  evils  of  the  privately 
owned  railways  of  the  U.  S.  (For  a  discussion  of 
this,  see  Railways.) 

IV.  Public  ownership  favors  safety  to  life  (see 
Railways),  showing  that  it  is  six  times  as  safe  to 
travel  on  the  State-owned  railroads  of  Germany 
as  on  the  privately  owned  railroads  of  the  U.  S. 

V.  Public  ownership  tends  to  diminish  fraud 
and  the  corruption  of  government.  (See  Mr. 
Steffens's  testimony,  article  Corruption.)  Pro- 
fessor Parsons's  "City  for  the  People,"  pp.  154- 
15s,  gives  the  following  testimony: 

Professor  Commons  says:  "  I  maintain  that  nine  tenths  of 
the  existing  municipal  corruption  and  inefficiency  result  from 
the  policy  of  leaving  munictpal  functions  to  private  parties; 
and  that  an  essential  part  01  the  present  unparalleleci  an'ak- 
ening  of  civic  conscience  on  the  part  of  all  classes  of  the  people 
is  the  desire  for  munictpal  owneinhip  of  franchises.  As  the 
people  become  aroused  to  the  degradation  of  their  politics  and 
to  the  need  of  reform,  their  attention  is  concentrated  on  the 
chief  source  of  that  degradation,  the  underhanded  and  often 
high-handed  domination  of  city  officials  and  machine  politics 
by  the  corporations  whose  life  is  maintained  by  city  fran- 
chises." 

Professor  Ely  says:  "  Our  terrible  corruption  in  cities  dates 
fram  the  rise  of  private  corporations  in  control  of  natural 
monopolies,  and  when  we  abolish  them  we  do  away  with  the 
chief  cause  of  corruption.  'But,'  it  is  said,  'we  must  take 
natural  monopolies  out  of  politics.'  It  never  has  been  done, 
and  it  is  an  impossible  thing  to  do— absolutely  impossible. 
No  gaa-woria,  no  water-worls,  no  street-car  lines,  no  steam- 
railways,  are  so  thoroughly  in  politics  as  those  in  the  United 
States.  Our  American  rauroads  are  incomparably  more  '  in 
politics'  than  the  German  railroads.    Not  only  this;  those 
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Gennan  railroads  which  have  been  bought  by  the  State,  I  be- 
lieve, are  leas  'in  politics'  than  they  were  when  they  were 
private  property.  .  .  ,  I  unhesitatingly  advocate  public 
ownership  and  management  for  gas-worla,  and  I  challenge 
anyone  to  instance  a  single  American  city — or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, any  city,  wheresoever  situated — which  has  gone  over  to 
public  ownership  and  which  regrets  it;  which,  indeed,  has  not 
found  that  a  corrupt  political  influence  was  thereby  removed 
and  political  life  purified." 

Dr.  Albert  Shaw  says:  "The  pressure  that  would  be  brought 
to  bear  on  the  government  to  produce  corruption  under  munic- 
ipal ownership  of  monopolies  like  gas,  electric  light,  transit, 
etc.,  would  be  incomparably  less  than  the  pressure  which  is 
now  brought  to  bear  by  the  corporations." 

Governor  Pingree  says:  "  The  corporations  arc  responsible 
for  nearly  all  the  thieving  and  boodling  with  which  our  cities 
suffer.  .  .  .  Good  municipal  government  is  an  impossibility 
while  valuable  fianchises  are  to  be  had  and  can  be  obtained 
by  corrupt  use  of  money  in  bribing  public  servants." 

Say  the  defenders  of  public  ownership  in  the 
report  of  the  Civic  Federation  Commission : 

We  were  told  by  leading  men  in  England  that  the  abolition 
of  the  old  r^ime  of  corruption  in  British  cities  was  largely 
due  to  the  development  of  mtmicipal  ownership;  that  the 
companies  behave  well  now,  because  they  know  their  works 
will  be  municipalized  if  they  do  not  and  because  the  growth  of 
municipal  ownership  has  evolved  a  public  ^sentiment  and  a 
type  of  character  that  will  not  tolerate  civic  abuses;  that 
public  spirit  and  civic  patriotism  have  ^rown  as  the  increase 
of  public  business  enlarged  and  intensified  the  demand  for 
them;  and  that  the  way  for  America  to  secure  the  civic  honor 
and  devotion  that  underlie  the  clean  management  of  both 
public  and  private  plants  in  Great  Britain  is  to  develop  |>ublic 
ownezship  of  public  utilities. 

For  example,  the  Right  Hon.  John  Bums,  the  famous  pro- 
gressive leader  in  the  London  County  Council  and  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  now  president  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and 
one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  the  world  on  questions  of 
municipal  policy,  said  to  the  commission; 

"Some  of  you  may  be  asking  yourselves  the  question 
whether  you  can  do  in  America  what  has  been  done  to  Eng- 
land. I  have  been  in  America  several  times  and  am  somewhat 
familiar  with  your  political  and  municipal  conditions,  and  if 
some  of  you  are  th  inking,  '  Can  America  do  what  England  has 
done?*  let  me  say  that  if  you  want  to  develop  a  public  spirit 
(of  which  I  think  you  possess  more  than  your  detractors 
would  have  us  believe),  you  cannot  do  better  than  to  develop 
a  new  school  of  civic  statesmanship  through  municipal  under- 
takings. In  the  laboratory  of  public  ownership,  from  the 
social  crucible  there  will  emerge  a  new  statesmanship  that 
may  solve  your  problems  of  government  in  the  best  way. 

'  If  you  are  ever  going  to  have  such  a  public  spirit  as  we  have 
in  England,  you  must  make  a  beginning,  and  you  cannot  make 
a  better  beginning  than  by  undertaking  those  forms  of  munici- 
pal trading  which  are  so  successful  here.  In  their  administra- 
tion will  M  developed  a  new  sphere  of  public  activity  for  your 
young  men.  In  that  work  scope  will  be  found  for  their  activi- 
ties in  adding  to  public  comfort,  profit,  and  elevation." 

VL  Better  treatment  of  labor  is  one  of  the 
chief  recommendations  of  public  ownership.  The 
tendency  shows  itself  in  shorter  hours  and  longer 
wages,  better  provision  for  safety  and  comfort, 
larger  liberty,  and  care  for  accident  and  old  age. 
Public  ownership  puts  labor  above  capital. 
Private  ownership  puts  capital  above  labor. 

Says  Professor  Parsons,  City  for  the  People," 
p.  i6o: 

' '  The  Brooklyn  Bridge  record  of  $  a .  7  s  for  train- 
men for  an  eight-hour  day  on  the  public  cars 
(while  it  was  under  public  nianagement) ,  while 
the  private  companies,  running  over  the  same 
bridge,  pay  $1.50  to  $3.30,  or  an  average  of  less 
than  $2  for  ten  hours,  shows  the  tendency  of 
pubHc  ownership  in  this  regard. 

"  Years  of  careful  study  of  the  attitude  of  public 
and  private  corporations  toward  laboring  people 
led  tne,  in  a  series  of  articles  on  street-railways 
in  1897,  to  make  the  following  comparative  state- 
ment of 

Labor's  Ihtbrbst  in  Public  Ownership 
Prival*  OmuTSlup  M*ans 

Long  hours  and  low  waga  for  workers. 
Short  hours  and  big  salaries  for  managers. 
Denial  of  the  rights  of  organization  and  petition. 
Oppressive  regulations  for  private  interest  and  caprice. 


Insecurity  of  employment — arbitrary  discharge  at  the  whim 
of  a  petty  boss. 

Strikes,  boycotts,  blacklists. 

Carelessness  of  the  conditions  of  labor,  men  bought  as  com- 
modities at  the  lowest  market  price  and  thrown  away  like  old 
clothes -when  the  value  is  worn  out  of  them;  no  protection 
from  cold  and  storm;  no  provision  for  the  worker  in  case  of 
sickness  and  old  age.  nor  tor  his  family  in  case  of  his  death: 
no  sympathetic  treatment  of  the  workers  as  partners  and 
brothers  or  even  as  valuable  live  stock,  but  merely  as  money- 
maldng  tools  that  can  be  replaced  at  little  if  any  cost. 

High  fares,  curtailing  the  use  of  the  roads  by  the  working 
people,  and  compelling  them  to  live  in  crowded  tenements 
near  their  work. 

Large  profits  to  a  few,  adding  to  the  disturbance  of  wealth 
diffusion  which  constitutes  the  main  grievance  d  labor  to- 
day. 

Mastenhip  and  moneyed  aristocracy. 

PubUe  OtmuTskip  Mtans 

Short  hours  and  high  wages  for  workers. 

Reasonable  hours  and  moderate  salaries  for  managers. 

Full  recognition  of  the  rights  of  organization  and  petition. 

Moderate  regulations  for  the  public  good. 

Greater  security  of  employment  and  a  growing  movement 
toward  making  it  absolutely  secure. 

Petition,  investigation,  redress,  with  the  ballot  as  the  final 
resort. 

A  definite  and  persistent  policy  of  improving  the  conditions 
of  labor,  appointing  and  promoting  for  merit  and  service,  pro- 
tecting employees  from  storm  and  injury,  providing  for  sick- 
ness, old  age,  and  death-  recognizing  that  a  contented,  well- 
fed  citizenship  is  of  the  first  importance;  that  men  are  worth 
more  than  money;  that  4,000  happy  homes  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances are  better  than  twenty  luxurious  palaces  and  3,980 
tenements  pinched  by  poverty. 

Low  fares,  enabling  the  working  people  to  live  at  a  distance 
and  relieving  the  pressure  in  the  tenement  districts. 

Profits  for  the  people — no  overgrown  fortunes  for  the  few; 
tendency  to  wealth  diffusion  and  removal  of  the  greatest  dan- 
ger of  present  industrial  conditions. 

Partnership,  democracy,  fraternity." 

The  Public  Ownership  Commission  report  (see 
above)  gives  the  following  statement  of  Professor 
Parsons: 

Next  to  the  wish  to  obtain  a  better  service  at  lower  fares, 
the  predominant  motive  in  the  municipalization  of  British 
tramways  has  been  the  desire  to  improve  the  condition  of 
labor.  The  companies  worked  the  men  eleven  to  fourteen 
hours  a  day  for  seven  days,  while  the  cities  have  made  the 
hours  of  labor  from  nine  to  ten  per  day,  with  one  day's  rest 
in  seven.  Increases  in  wages  were  made  also,  amounting  to 
50  per  cent  in  Liverpool^  from  43  to  6%  per  cent  in  Manches- 
ter, and  to  43  per  cent  m  London.  Notwithstanding  these 
benefits  to  labor  the  reductions  in  fares  were  considerable,  and 
the  total  savings  from  reduced  rates  for  the  twelve  years 
under  municipal  management  at  Glasgow  are  estimated  at 
$33,000,000,  as  compared  with  the  old  company  tiasis.  The 
benefits  to  labor  under  city  ^management  at  Glasgow  are 
computed  at  $5 15,000. 

Says  Professor  Commons  in  the  report: 

In  none  of  the  American  enterprises  investigated  were  the 
common  laborers  organized.  In  the  municipal  undertakings 
they  are  paid  higher  wages  and  given  shorter  hours  than  in  the 
case  of  private  employees  of  the  same  locality.  'They  are 
also  in  all  cases  citizens  of  the  U.  S.,  and  residents  of  the 
locality.  The  common  laborer  of  the  private  companies, 
except  in  Indianapolis  and  the  Southern  cities,  where  they  are 
colored,  is  composed  largely  of  immigrants  and  no  attention 
is  paid  as  to  whether  they  have  secured  citizenship  papers  or 
not.  .  .  . 

The  policy  of  all  the  British  municipalities  is  to  place  the 
minimum  wages  of  common  labor  at  the  level  paid  by  the  best 
private  employers  for  similar  work.  Thisisatx>ut  15  percent 
to  40  per  cent  higher  than  oti-er  private  wag^s  for  the  same 
class  of  labor  in  the  same  locality. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  minimum  paid  for  common  labor  by  the 
private  companies  is,  in  all  cases,  except  Atlanta,  lower  than 
that  of  the  municipality,  and  the  minimum  paid  for  common 
latxir  by  municipal  undertakings  is  higher  than  that  of  private 
companies  of  the  same  locality. 

Arguments   Against   Public  Ownership 
Answkred 

It  is  said  that  public  ownership  fails  to  develop 
the  great  public  services  which  require  large  in- 
vestment of  capital  which  can  only  be  attracted 
by  the  possibility  of  large  returns  and  long  fran- 
chises. It  is  shown  how  in  every  public  utility 
the  U.  S.,  where  capital  has  had  this  inducement, 
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has  developed  verv  much  larger  and  fuller  public 
service  than  has  Europe  under  public  ownership. 
The  answer  to  this  is  that  it  is  not  public  owner- 
ship which  lacks  progress,  but  Europe.  Say 
the  defenders  of  public  ownership  in  the  Public 
Ownership  report,  speaking  of  the  U.  S.  in  com- 
parison with  Europe: 

Our  buildings,  telcphonei,  factories,  {anna,  commercial 
enterprise!,  etc.,  also  snow  a  decided  superiority,  altho  these 
things  are  subject  to  private  ownenhip  in  both  countries.  The 
per  capita  use  of  typewriters,  sewing-machines,  automobiles, 
elevators,  and  telephones  is  greater  m  the  U.  S.  than  in  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  the  per  capita  use  of  electricity  and  milea^ 
of  tramways.  The  habits  of  the  people  and  their  economic 
conditions  are  widely  different  in  the  two  countries.  The  best 
method  of  arriving  at  a  conclusion  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
the  form  of  management  upon  the  service  is  to  compare  pub- 
lic and  private  plants  in  the  same  city  or  in  the  same  country 
under  stmilar  conditions  otherwise  than  as  to  ownerahip. 

Making  this  comparison  we  find  in  the  U.S.  (see 
Postal  Service)  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company  much  less  progressive  than  the  Post-of- 


There  is  little  about  municipal  trading  to  attract  men  at 
the  first  class.  Mr.  Eds>r  and  Mr.  Clark  unite  in  saying: 
"  We  have  not  found  evidence  in  the  U.  8.  that  the  personnel 
ct  the  city  government  of  Chiosgo  (referring  to  Mayor  Dunne's 
administration)  or  Wheeling  is  superior  to  thai  of  Atlanta  or 
Norfolk,  or  that  the  introduction  of  municipal  water  and  elec- 
tric plants  in  Detroit  has  brought  a  hi^er  type  of  citizenship 
into  the  governing  body  than  w«  find  in  New  Haven,  wfaicb 
has  neither." 

Illustrations  of  the  truth  of  this  ai^gument  are 
abundant.  Illustrating  how  far  the  develop- 
ment of  public  utilities  in  the  U.  S.  under  pri- 
vate ownership  have  outstripped  those  in  Great 
Britain  tmder  public  ownership,  the  defenders 
of  private  ownership  in  the  Public  Ownership 
report  (see  above),  Mr.  Charles  L.  Edgar  (presi- 
dent of  the  Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Com- 
pany of  Boston,  Mass.)  and  Walton  Clark  (vice- 
president  of  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Com- 
pany of  Philadelphia,  Pa.),  give  the  following 
Uble: 


Blbctric  LtGBTiNo  Dbvblophbht  in  thb  United  Kinodoh  and  thb  Unitbd  States 


Total  cities  of  8,000  population  and  over 

Total  population  of  such  cities 

Total  public  arc  lights  in  such  cities 

Average  population  per  arc  light 

Number  of  cities  having  no  public  arc  lighting 

Number  of  cities  having  central  lighting  stations 

Cities  having  a  population  of  300,000  or  over 

Total  population  of  such  cities 

Total  public  arc  lights  in  such  cities 

Avemge  population  per  arc  light 

Number  ofsuch  cities  having  no  public  arc  lighting. . . 
Number  of  such  cities  having  central  lighting  stations . 

Cities  having  a  population  <A  zoo, 000  to  300,000 

Population  of  such  cities 

Total  public  arc  lights  in  such  cities 

Average  population  per  arc  light 

Number  of  such  cities  having  no  public  arc  lighting. . . 
Number  of  such  cities  having  central  lighting  stations. 

Cities  having  population  of  ^0.000  to  100,000 

Total  population  of  such  cities 

Public  arc  lights  in  such  cities 

Average  population  per  arc  light 

Number  of  such  cities  having  no  public  arc  lighting. . . 
Number  of  such  cities  having  central  lighting  stations. 

Cities  having  population  of  2S,ooe  to  so,ooo 

Total  population  of  such  cities 

Public  arc  lights  in  such  citia 

Average  population  per  arc  light ^ 

Number  of  such  cities  having  no  public  arc  lightinR . . . 
Number  of  such  cities  having  central  lighting  stations. 

Cities  having  population  of  8.000  to  ss.ooo 

Total  population  of  such  cities 

Public  arc  lights  in  such  cities 

Average  population  per  arc  light 

Number  of  such  cities  having  no  public  arc  lighting. . . 
Number  of  such  cities  having  central  lighting  stations 
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196 
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141 
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fice  Department,  and  in  Europe  all  publicly  owned 
services  (see  above)  to  have  been  almost  univer- 
sally more  progressive  than  private  ownership. 

Similarly  so  with  the  argument  that  labor  is  bet- 
ter paid  and  better  off  under  private  ownership  in 
the  U.  S.  than  under  public  ownership  in  Europe. 
This  is  true,  but  it  is  still  more  true  that  labor  is 
better  paid  and  better  off  under  public  ownership 
in  the  U.  S.  than  under  private  ownership  in  Eu- 
rope. The  only  fair  comparison  is  between  the 
two  sjrstems  in  the  same  coimtry. 

n.  Advantages  of  Private  Ownership 

I.  A  strong  argument  for  private  ownership 
is  its  economic  as  well  as  its  productive  efficiency 
compared  with  public  ownership. 


Three  American  gas-plants  were  examined  by 
the  Public  Ownership  investigating  committee 
experts.  These  were  at  Wheeling,  where  the 
plant  is  operated  by  the  city,  and  Atlanta  and 
Norfolk,  where  there  is  private  ownership  and 
operation.  In  addition  the  committee  visited 
the  Philadelphia  gas-works  and  the  labor  inves- 
tigators visited  the  Richmond,  Va.,  gas-works. 
As  to  the  price  charged  the  consumers,  it  was 
fotmd  to  be  seventy-five  cents  per  thousand 
feet  net  at  Wheeling,  $1  net  at  Atlanta,  and 
$1  net  at  Norfolk,  the  municipal  plant  thus  sell- 
ing at  the  lowest  price.  To  offset  this,  however, 
Messrs.  Edgar  and  Clark  point  out  that  in  At- 
lanta there  is  free  installation  of  service,  at  Nor- 
folk partially  free  installation,  while  at  Wheel- 
ing charge  is  made  for  the  service  pipe  from 
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the  curb  to  the  meter  and  for  the  setting  of  the 
meter. 

In  comparing  the  public  and  private  gas  serv- 
ice, the  writers  against  public  ownership  in  the 
commission  say: 

U  we  consider  together  the  price  the  Wheeling  consumer 
pAys  for  susnd  the  character  of  the  service  rendered,  we  may 
DOt  doubt  that  he  gets  less  of  net  result  per  dollar  expended 
than  does  the  gas  consumer  in  Atlanta  or  Norfolk.  Low  and 
varying  pressure,  uncertain  candle-power,  influenced  at  times 
by  a  dasn  of  natural  gas  (at  Wheeling),  will  bring  troubles  to 
studying  children  that,  while  not  factors  in  financial  calcula- 
tions, have  a  proper  place  in  this  inquiry.  Wheeling's  gas- 
plant  is  not  an  unportant  factor  in  the  well-being  of  Wheeling's 
citizens.  What  with  fast  metera,  charges  for  service  and 
meter-setting,  absence  of  any  gratuitous  work,  the  admixture 
of  15-cent,  eight  candle-power  natural  gas,  insuCRcient  and 
irregular  pressure,  and  general  inefficiency  in  the  complaint 
department.  Wheeling  ^as  is  a  dear  commodity  at  an^  price. 
Our  experts  found  nothing  to  praise  in  Wheeling's  service  and 
little  to  criticize  in  the  service  of  the  companies  at  Norfolk 
and  Atlanta. 

In  generaL  it  may  be  said,  so  far  as  condition  of  plant  and 
operating  efficiency  are  concerned,  there  could  not  well  be  a 
worse  condition  at  affairs  than  the  ei^ineers  report  as  ex- 
isting at  Wheeling.  In  the  other  two  cities  the  record  regard- 
ing condition  of  plant,  and  regarding  the  various  points  of 
practise  mentioned  above  in  we  case  of  Wheeling,  white  it 
contains  a  few  points  of  criticism,  is  on  the  whole  satisfactory. 
In  both  cases  the  plant  is  pronounced  to  be  modem  and  kept 
in  an  orderly  condition. 

II.  One  of  the  strongest  arguments  against  pub- 
lic ownership,  especially  as  applied  to  the  U.  S., 
is  the  corruption  and  inefficiency  of  our  city 
governments,  which  are  notoriously  below  the 
fevel  of  those  in  Europe,  so  that  if  public  owner- 
ship has  not  been  a  success  there,  it  would  be  a 
far  worse  failure  here.  The  Philadelphia  gas- 
works are  an  example. 

Referring  to  the  Philadelphia  gas-works  as  an 
instructive  comparison  of  the  results  of  municipal 
and  private  operation.  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  the  quality  of  the  gas  sup- 
plied has  been  improved  by  the  company  now  op- 
erating the  service,  and  that  through  the  rental 
paid  the  city  has  received  for  eight  years  an  aver- 
age profit  of  $491,674  annually,  while  for  the  last 
few  years  under  city  operation  there  was  a  loss  of 
$245,398  per  year.  The  private  company,  how- 
ever, charges  no  more  than  did  the  city,  but  sup- 
plies better  gas.  "The  commission's  records," 
say  Mr.  Edgar  and  Mr.  Clark,  "indicate  a  high 
degree  of  efnciency  in  the  company  operation  of 
the  Philadelphia  gas-works,  and  kindly  and  lib- 
eral treatment  of  employees." 

III.  Private  ownership  being  financially  so 
much  more  successful  than  public  ownership,  it 
can  and  often  does  pay  more  in  taxes  to  the 
government  than  public-owned  plants  bring  in 
to  the  city.  Messrs.  Edgar  and  Clark  say  (see 
above): 

We  venture  to  believe  that  the  loss  to  the  communities 
whose  municipal  industries  we  have  investigated  from  bad 
management  and  lack  of  enterprise,  resulting  in  restricted 
service  of  modem  utilities,  is  many  times  theprofit  these  cities 
claim  to  have  realized  from  their  Kip  Van  Winkle  methods  of 
serving  the  public. 

It  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss  the  effect  on  the  finances  of 
American  cities  of  the  municipal  operations  of  the  industries 
that  we  have  here  investigated .  Properly  audited,  they  have, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  lost  money,  and  their  plants  are 
an  inadequate  to  good  service  and  have,  with  the  exception 
of  the  water  plants,  little  more  than  a  scrap  value  in  view  of 
the  present  state  dt  the  arts.  What  effect  could  such  poor 
efforts  as  we  have  witnessed  have  on  public  wealth  or  public 
comfort  ?    It  cannot  fail  to  be  bad. 

Objbctions  to  Private  Ownbkship 
Answered 

In  his  review  in  the  report  of  the  National  Civic 
Federation  Commission  on  Public  Ownership  Mr. 
Clark  compares  the  tramways  of  Great  Britain 


with  the  private  enterprises  of  the  U.  S.  He 
declares  that  the  American  traction  systems  un- 
der private  ownership  are  far  more  progressive 
than  those  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  that 
they  give  far  better  suburban  service,  that  cars  are 
less  crowded,  and  that  lines  are  being  extended 
with  far  greater  rapidity.  This  he  attributes  to 
the  absence  of  restrictions  in  the  U.  S.  as  com- 
pared with  Great  Britain,  where,  he  says,  private 
traction  enterprises  are  given  franchises  only  on 
almost  prohibitive  terms.  The  difference  of  rate 
of  fare  in  the  two  countries,  Mr.  Clark  says,  is 
more  than  offset  by  the  greater  number  of  free 
transfers  given  by  the  American  systems.  He 
says  that  while  on  the  fact  of  rejwrts  it  would  ap- 
pear that  municipal  operation  of  lines  in  some  of 
the  cities  of  Great  Britain  had  been  a  success,  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  just  the  opposite  is  true.  He 
says  the  private  companies  m  the  United  King- 
dom give  a  superior  service  as  compared  with  the 
municipally  operated  lines. 

Mr.  Clark  points  out  that  no  American  street- 
railroads  were  investigated  by  the  commission, 
and  the  only  tramway  installations  directly  in- 
vestigated in  Great  Britain  were  those  owned 
by  the  municipalities  of  Manchester,  Liverpool, 
Glasgow,  and  the  London  County  Council  and 
those  owned  by  the  following  private  companies: 
London  United  Tramways,  Dublin  United  Tram- 
ways, and  the  Norwich  Electric  "Tramways.  The 
writer  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  entire 
development  of  street-railways  in  the  U.  S.  has 
been  accomplished  by  private  enterprise  and  that 
this  has  permitted  Uie  construction  of  extensive 
systems  serving  entire  communities  and  linking 
them  together  irrespective  of  municip^  boundary 
lines.  On  the  other  hand,  since  1S94,  at  least, 
municipally  controlled  traction  systems  have  been 
confined,  to  a  great  extent,  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  their  respective  municipalities.  Mr. 
Clark  here  enters  into  a  statistical  statement  of 
the  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  urban  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  as  compared  with  the  town  and  city 
population  of  the  U.  S.  In  190  a  the  town  and 
city  population  to  each  mile  of  tramway  track 
was  1 3,476,  while  in  the  U.S.  there  was  a  mile  of 
track  to  each  1,516  of  town  and  city  population. 
In  Great  Britain  there  was  one  car  for  each  3,760 
of  population,  while  in  the  U.  S.  there  was  one  car 
to  574  city  residents.  Thus,  the  urban  resident 
of  ibie  U.  S.  had  comparatively  more  than  six  and 
a  half  times  the  number  of  cars  available  for  his 
use  than  were  available  to  the  British  inhabitant. 
The  British  systems  carried  1,394,453,983  pas- 
sengers and  the  American  5,531,509,521,  and  of 
these  1,062,403,393,  or  practically  90  per  cent  of 
the  British  total,  were  transported  free  on  trans- 
fers. 

Mr.  Clark  takes  up  the  charge  that  the  traction 
cars  in  the  U.  S.  are  overerowded  and  declares 
that  the  figures  given  above  show  that  on  the 
basis  of  passengers  carried  per  car  per  year,  the 
American  car  averages  only  93,585  passengers 
per  year,  as  against  183,463  per  year  carried  by 
the  average  car  in  the  United  Kmgdom.  While 
the  Briton  paid  an  avera^  of  3.36  cents,  against 
an  average  of  3.76  cents  in  the  U.  S.,  the  writer 
points  out  that  the  former's  facilities  for  travel 
were  from  1 3  to  1 5  per  cent  of  those  enjoyed  by 
the  American  passenger.  In  1902  there  were  two 
British  cities  of  more  than  100,000  population, 
seven  with  populations  of  from  50,000  to  100,000, 
and  thirty-nine  with  from  3^,000  to  50,000  in- 
habitants, without  street-railways,  but  in  t^e 
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U.  S.  there  was  no  cit^  of  more  than  35,000  people 
without  traction  service. 

From  1890  to  too 2  the  length  of  tramway  line 
(not  track)  in  the  United  Kingdom  increased  536 
miles,  or  from  948  to  1 ,484  miles,  while  in  the  U.  S. 
in  the  same  period  there  was  an  increase  of  10,- 
75S  miles,  or  from  5,783  to  16,538  miles. 

A  point  of  great  advantage  in  American  street- 
railways,  according  to  Mr.  Clark,  is  that  they  are 
operated  on  the  average  eighteen  hours  per  day, 
with  all-night  service  in  the  larger  cities,  while  m 
Great  Britain  the  average  is  fifteen  hours  and 
there  is  no  all-night  service. 

Financial 

Mr.  Clark  estimates  that  the  British  munici- 
palities and  local  governments  enjoy  a  total  of 
possible  financial  benefits  from  tramway  opera- 
tions of  about  $8,679,176,  but  that  American 
traction  enterprises  and  their  stockholders  pay  a 
total  of  $43,054,433,  constituting  a  government 
revenue  more  than  $34,000,000  per  year  greater 
than  the  return  to  the  State  from  similar  traction 
systems  in  Great  Britain.  The  writer  here  takes 
up  what  he  terms  the  inaccuracies  of  British 
municipal  accounting.  According  to  the  Parlia- 
mentary Report  on  Tramways  for  1906  the  al- 
lowance for  depreciation  on  the  municipally 
owned  tramways  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  1.83 
per  cent.  It  is  Mr.  Clark's  contention  that  every 
practical  man  realizes  that  at  least  5  per  cent 
should  be  allowed  for  depreciation,  and  if  this  had 
been  done  it  would  have  meant  a  reduction  of 
$5,565,963  in  the  $8,679,176  shown  as  the  returns 
to  the  local  and  municipal  governments  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  tramways,  leaving  net 
only  $3,113,213.  Evidence  that  serious  risks 
exist  from  municipal  enterprises  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  forty  British  cities,  according  to  the 
Parliamentary  Return  for  1906,  show  direct  loss 
from  operation  of  tramways,  or  an  actual  deficit 
when  sinking-fund  payments  and  reserves  for  de- 
preciation are  considered. 

The  British  municipalities  omit  from  the  capi- 
tal account  of  their  tramways  large  sums  which 
should  be  charged  thereto  and  cause  these  expen- 
ditures to  be  unjustly  carried  into  the  general 
accounts  of  the  cities." 

Labor 

A  comparison  of  rates  of  wages  per  hour  paid  by 
British  municipal  traction  systems  and  by  certain 
companies  in  New  York  State  is  made  by  Mr. 
Clark,  showing  a  range  of  from  7.2  to  15  cents 
per  hour  for  conductors  and  from  8.4  to  15  cents 
per  hour  for  motormen  in  Great  Britain,  against 
30  to  25  cents  per  hour  for  conductors  and  motor- 
men  in  the  State  of  New  York.  "So  it  is  seen," 
declares  Mr.  Clark,  "that  American  street-rail- 
ways pay  practically  double  the  rate  for  salaries 
and  wages  that  are  paid  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  the  State  of  New  York  a  decrease  of  wages  to 
British  standard  would  reduce  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  local  transportation  lines  about  $14,- 
000,000  per  annum,  an  amount  e(}uivalent  to 
about  38  per  cent  of  their  gross  receipts." 

Political 

Pew  Americans  realize  the  obstacles  which 
British  private  companies  meet  in  attempting  to 
obtain  franchise  rights,  says  Mr.  Clark.    The  fact 


that  the  consent  of  local  authorities  is  xsquired  is 
used  by  the  local  authorities  to  force  the  com- 
panies, to  make  excessive  payments,  and  even 
when  a  franchise  is  obtained,  it  is  for  a  brief  term 
of  years,  scarcely  long  enough  to  warrant  the 
heavy  expenditures  required  for  modem  electric- 
railway  construction.  Against  this  the  munici- 
palities at  comparatively  slight  expense,  obtain 
their  parliamentary  rights  to  perpetual  and 
monopolistic  franchises. 

IH.  Conclusions 

We  give  here,  as  the  latest  word  thus  far  said 
upon  the  questions,  the  final  conclusions  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Investigation  of 
Public  Ownership  of  the  National  Civic  Federa- 
tion. It  is  worthyof  note  that  of  the  committee- 
men all  but  one,  Walton  Clark,  of  Philadelphia, 
who  presented  a  separate  paper,  signed  the  report. 

The  members  of  the  committee  who  signed  the 
report  are: 

Melville  E.  Ingalls,  dwirman;  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  editor  o{ 
the  Rnin)  of  Rtoiews,  vice-chairman;  Edward  A.  HoSett, 
secretary;  Edward  W.  Bemis,  superintendent  d[  Water- 
Works,  Oeveland,  Ohio;  William  J.  Clark;  Reneral  manager 
of  the  Foreigtt  Department  of  the  General  Electric  Comcany; 
Prof.  John  R.  Commons,  of  Wisconsin  Univeraity:  Charles  L. 
Edgar,  president  of  the  Edison  Electric  and  Illuminatins 
Company,  of  Boston;  Walter  L.  Fisher,  president  of  the 
Municipal  Voten'  Leaigne,  of  Chicago;  Praf.  Pmnk  J.  Good- 
now,  01  Columbia  Univeisity;  Prof.  John  H.  Gray,  of  North- 
western Univenity,  Illinois;  Timothy  Healy,  president  of  the 
Inteinational  Brotherhood  of  Stationary  Firemen;  Daniel  J. 
Keefe,  president  of  the  International  Longshoremen's  Asso- 
ciation; Milo  R.  Maltbie,  member  of  the  new  Public  Service 
Commission  for  the  Greater  New  York;  H.  B.  F.  Macfarland, 
president  of  the  Board  of  Commissioneis  of  the  District  of 
Columbia;  Prank  J.  McNulty,  president  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  Springfield,  111.;  Prof. 
Frank  Parsons,  president  of  the  National  Public  Ownership 
League,  Boston;  J.  W.  Sullivan,  editor  Clolkint  Tradts 
BulUUn^New  York;  Tslcott  Williams,  editorial  writer  of  the 
Press,  Philadelphia;  and  Albert  E.  Winchester,  superintend- 
ent at  the  South  Norwalk,  Conn.,  Electric  Works. 

The  Rbport 

"It  is  difficult  to  give  positive  answers  of 
universal  application  to  the  questions  arising  as 
to  the  success  or  failure  of  municipal  ownership 
as  compared  with  private  ownership.  The  local 
conditions  afiecting  particular  plants  are  in 
many  cases  so  pecuUar  as  to  make  a  satisfactory 
comparison  impossible,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate  the  allowance  that  should  be  made  for 
these  local  conditions.  For  instance,  in  making 
deductions  from  the  financial  conditions  of 
Wheeling,  as  a&ected  by  its  gas.^lant,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Atlanta  and  Norfolk  with 
their  private  plants,  allowance  must  be  made  for 
the  presence  of  natural  gas  in  Wheeling.  Again, 
in  comparing  the  public  water-works  of  Syracuse 
with  the  private  water-works  c^  Indianapolis 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  success  or  failure  of 
municipal  operation,  geographical  conditions  must 
be  taken  into  consideration.  The  situation  at 
Syracuse  is  extremely  favorable  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  efficient  plant  with  comparatively 
Uttle  effort  on  the  pazt  of  its  management.  At 
Indianapolis  the  conditions  are  unfavorable.  In 
Syracuse  the  water  flows  to  the  city  by  gravity; 
in  Indianapolis  it  must  be  pumped.  So  we  might 
go  through  the  various  cities  here  and  abroad 
that  have  been  visited  and  show  that  the  results 
were  affected  favorably  or  unfavorably  by  special 
conditions  applicable  to  each  city. 

'  ■  Further,  the  difficulty  of  reaching  satisfactory 
results  by  the  comparative  method  is  not  con- 
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fined  to  special  or  local  conditions.  It  is  true, 
as  well,  oi  much  broader  questions.  Thus  any 
attempt  to  compare  municipal  with  private 
electric-light  plants  in  the  United  States  would 
be  fruitless  if  allowance  were  not  made  for  the 
fact  that  in  most  cases  such  municipal  plants  are 
confined  to  street  lighting  and  may  not  do  com- 
mercial business.  Allowance  must  be  made  also 
for  the  fact  that  many  municipal  plants  have  had 
a  struggle  to  exist  in  the  face  of  unsympathetic 
pubUc  opinion.  Again,  in  England  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  the  municipal 
electric-light  and  street-railway  plants  have 
permanent  rights,  while  the  rights  ot  the  private 
companies  operating  these  particular  utilities 
are  limited  as  to  the  length  of  their  existence, 
many  street-railway  franchises  expiring  twenty- 
one  years  after  they  were  granted. 

"Finally,  not  only  must  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  social  and  political  conditions  which 
characterize  the  two  countries  find  expression  in 
their  private  and  public  systems,  but  we  must 
consider  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  two 
peoples  which  causes  them  to  adopt  different 
ideas  and  views  as  to  the  expediency  of  certain 
things.  In  other  words,  a  measure  of  success  in 
the  municipal  management  of  public  utilities  in 
England  should  not  be  regarded  as  necessarily 
indicating  that  the  municipal  management  of  the 
'  same  utilities  in  this  country  would  be  followed 
by  a  like  measure  of  success.  Conditions  are 
quite  different  in  the  two  countries. 

"There  are  some  general  principles  which  we 
wish  to  present  as  practically  the  unanimous 
sentiment  of  our  committee. 

"First,  we  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the 

public  utilities  studied  are  so  constituted  that  it  is 

impossible  for  them  to  be  regulated 

Oenerml     ^^    competition.      Therefore,    they 

Frineiplei  ™"**  ^  controlled  and  regulated  by 

the  government;  or  they  must  be  left 

to  do  as  they  please ;  or  they  must  be 

operated  by  the  public.     There  is  no  other  course. 

None  of  us  is  in  favor  of  leaving  them  to  their  own 

will,  and  the  question  is  whether  it  is  better  to 

regulate  or  to  operate. 

"There  are  no  particular  reasons  why  the 
financial  results  from  private  or  public  operation 
should  be  different  if  the  conditions  are  the  same. 
In  each  case  it  is  a  question  of  the  proper  man  in 
charge  of  the  business  and  of  local  conditions. 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  a  public  utility 
which  concerns  the  health  of  the  citizens  should 
not  be  left  to  individuals,  where  the  temptation 
of  profit  might  produce  disastrous  results,  and 
therefore  it  is  our  judgment  that  undertakings  in 
which  the  sanitary  motive  largely  enters  should 
he  operated  by  the  public. 

"We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  munici- 
pal ownership  of  public  utilities  should  not  be 
extended  to  revenue-producing  industries  which 
do  not  involve  the  public  health,  the  public  safety, 
pubUc  transportation,  or  the  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  public  streets  or  grounds,  and  that  munic- 
ipal operation  should  not  be  undertaken  solely 
for  profit. 

"We  are  also  of  the  opinion  that  all  future 
grants  to  private  companies  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  public  utilities  should  be  ter- 
minable after  a  certain  fixt  period,  and  that 
meanwhile  cities  should  have  the  right  to  pur- 
chase the  property  for  operation,  lease,  or  sale, 
paying  its  fair  value. 
"To  carry  out  these  recommendations  effect- 


ively and  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  people,  we 
recommend  that  the  various  states  should  give 
to  their  municipalities  the  authority,  upon 
popular  vote  under  reasonable  regulations,  to 
build  and  operate  public  utilities,  or  to  build  and 
lease  the  same,  or  to  take  over  works  already 
constructed.  In  no  other  way  can  the  people 
be  put  upon  a  fair  trading  basis  and  obtain  from 
the  individual  companies  such  rights  as  they 
ought  to  have.  We  believe  that  this  provision 
will  tend  to  make  it  to  the  enlightened  self- 
interest  of  the  public  utility  companies  to  furnish 
adequate  service  upon  fair  terms,  and  to  this 
extent  will  tend  to  render  it  unnecessary  for  the 
public  to  take  over  the  existing  utilities  or  to 
acquire  new  ones. 

"Furthermore,  we  recommend  that  provision 
be  made  for  a  competent  public  authority,  with 
power  to  require  for  all  public  utilities  a  uniform 
system  of  records  and  accounts,  giving  all  finan- 
cial data  and  all  information  concerning  the 
quality  of  service  and  the  cost  thereof,  which 
data  shall  be  published  and  distributed  to  the 
public  like  other  official  reports;  and  also  that  no 
stock  or  bonds  for  public  utilities  shall  be  issued 
without  the  approval  of  some  competent  public 
authority. 

"We  also  recommend  the  consideration  of  'the 
sliding  scale,'  which  has  proved  successful  in 
some  cases  in  England  with  reference  to  gas  and 
has  been  adopted  in  Boston.  By  this  plan  the 
authorized  capitalization  is  settled  by  official 
investigation,  and  a  standard  rate  of  dividend  is 
fixt,  which  may  be  increased  only  when  the  price 
of  gas  has  been  reduced.  The  subway  contracts 
and  their  operation  in  Boston  and  New  York  are 
also  entitled  to  full  consideration. 

"In  case  the  management  of  public  utilities  is 
left  with  private  companies,  the  public  should 
retain  in  all  cases  an  interest  in  the  growth  and 
profits  of  the  future,  either  by  a  share  of  the 
profits  or  a  reduction  of  the  charges,  the  latter 
Deing  preferable  as  it  inures  to  the  benefit  of 
those  who  use  the  utilities,  while  a  share  of  the 
profits  benefits  the  taxpayers. 

"Our  investigations  teach  us  that  no  munici- 
pal operation  is  Ukely  to  be  highly  successful  that 
does  not  provide  for: 

"First.  An  executive  manager  with  full 
responsibility,  holding  his  position  during  good 
behavior. 

"Second.  Exclusion  of  political  influence  and 
personal  favoritism  from  the  management  of  the 
undertaking. 

"Third.  Separation  of  the  finances  of  the 
undertaking  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the  city. 

"Fourth.  Exemption  from  the  debt  limit  of 
the  necessary  bond  issues  for  revenue-producing 
utilities,  which  shall  be  a  first  charge  upon  the 
property  and  revenues  of  such  undertaking. 

'  We  wish  to  bring  to  your  consi<&ration 
the  danger  here  in  the  U.  S.  of  turning  over 
these  public  utiUties  to  the  present  government 
of  some  of  our  cities.  Some,  we  know,  are  well 
governed  and  the  situation  on  the  whole  seems  to 
be  improvin|f,  but  they  are  not  up  to  the  govern- 
ment of  British  cities.  We  found  in  England 
and  Scotland  a  high  type  of  municipal  govern- 
ment, which  is  the  result  of  many  years  of  struggle 
and  improvement.  Business  men  seem  to  take 
a  pride  m  serving  as  city  councilors  or  aldermen, 
and  the  government  of  such  cities  as  Glasgow, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  others  includes 
many  of  the  best  citizens  of  the  city.    These 
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conditions  are  distinctly  favorable  to  municipal 
operation. 

"In  the  U.  S.,  as  is  well  known,  there  are 
many  cities  not  in  such  a  favorable  condition. 
It  is  charged  that  the  poUtical  activity  of  public- 
service  corporations  has  in  many  instances  been 
responsible  for  the  unwillingness  or  inability  of 
American  cities  to  secure  a  higher  type  of  public 
service.  This  charge  we  beUeve  to  be  true. 
However,  there  seems  to  be  an  idea  with  many 
people  that  the  mere  taking  by  the  city  of  all  its 
public  utiUties  for  municipal  operation  will  at 
once  result  in  ideal  municipal  government  through 
the  very  necessity  of  putting  honest  and  com- 
petent citizens  in  charge.  While  an  increase  in 
the  number  and  importance  of  municipal  func- 
tions may  have  a  tendency  to  induce  men  of  a 
higher  type  to  become  public  officials,  we  do  not 
beUeve  that  this  of  itself  will  accomphsh  mu- 
nicipal reform.  We  are  unable  to  reconmiend 
municipal  ownership  as  a  political  panacea. 

"In  many  cases  m  the  U.  S.  the  people  have 
heedlessly  '^ven  away  their  rights  and  re- 
served no  sufficient  power  of  control  or  regulation, 
and  we  beUeve  that  corruption  of  public  servants 
has  sprung,  in  large  measure,  from  this  condition 
of  things.  With  the  regulations  that  we  have 
advised,  with  the  publication  of  accounts  and 
records  and  svstematic  control,  the  danger  of  the 
corruption  of  public  officials  is  very  much  re- 
duced." 

The  committee  sums  up  its  more  important 
conclusions  as  follows: 

"Public  UtiUties,  whether  in  pubUc  or  private 
hands,  are  best  conducted  under  a  system  of 
legaUzed  and  regulated  monopoly. 

"Public  utiUties  in  which  the  sanitary  motive 

largely  enters  should  be  operated  by  the  public. 

The  success  of  municipal  operation  of  public 

UtiUties  depends  upon  the  existence  in  the  city 

of  a  high  capacity  for  municipal  government. 

"Franchise  grants  to  private  corporations 
should  be  terminable  after  a  fixt  period  and 
meanwhile  subject  to  purchase  at  a  fair  value. 

"Municipalities  should  have  the  power  to  enter 
the  field  of  municipal  ownership  upon  popular 
vote  under  reasonable  regulation. 

"Private  companies  operating  pubUc  utilities 
should  be  subject  to  public  regulation  and  exami- 
nation under  a  system  of  uniform  records  and 
accounts  and  of  full  publicity. " 

On  the  general  broad  subject  of  municipaliza- 
tion, the  committee  reports  that  the  general 
expediency  of  either  private  or  pubUc  ownership 
is  a  question  that  must  be  determined  by  each 
municipality  in  the  Ught  of  local  conditions. 
"What  may  be  possible  in  one  locaUty  may  not 
be  in  another.  In  some  cities  the  companies  may 
so  serve  the  pubUc  as  to  create  no  dissatisfaction, 
and  nothing  might  be  gained  by  experimenting 
with  municipal  ownership.  Again,  the  govern- 
ment of  one  dty  may  be  good  and  capable  of 
taking  charge  of  these  pubUc  utilities,  while  in 
another  it  may  be  the  reverse.  In  either  case  the 
people  must  remember  that  it  requires  a  large 
class  of  able  men  as  city  officials  to  look  after 
these  matters.  They  must  also  remember  that 
municipal  ownership  will  create  a  large  class  of 
emplo^n^s  who  may  have  more  or  less  poUtical 
influence." 

Rbvskbmcbs:    Rtport  of  PMic  Otnurskip  Commission  of 
.,...■ — .^•.„.  =^j ,_ >.  'f--,E.W.  (ed.) 

,  MuincipM 
I  Labor  Bulletin 


No.  6>,  1906);  Meyer,  H.  R.,  MuMieipal  Oumtrship  in  Griai 
Britain  (Anti,  1906,);  Meyer,  Huso  R.,  Municipal  Oamer- 
skip  in  Gnat  Britain  Uournal  of  Potittcal  Economy,  Nov.. 


1006) ;  Parsons,  Prank,  The  City  for  tiu  People  ( 1000).  and 
The  Railways,  Ike  Trusts,  and  the  People  (1906):  Siaw.  G. 
Bernard,  The  Common  Sense  of  Municipal  Trading  (1904); 
Shaw.    Albert,   Municipal  Government   in   Great    Britain 


(iSgs).  In  Continental  hurope  (.iSgs)-  Wilcox,  D.  P.,  The 
American  City,  a  Problem  in  Democracy  (1904);  Municipal 
Year  Book,  Great  Britain:  R.  C.  Ely,  Monopolies  and  Trusts 
(1902):  Report  of  Joint  Parliamentary  Committee  (1903) 
on  Municipal  Trading;  Dangers  of  Public  Ownership,  by 
Robert  P.  Porter:  F.  Millar,  Soctalism,  its  Fallacies  and 
Dangers  (1906,  England):  Municipal  Ownership  as  a  Form 
of  Governmental  Control,  by  F.  A.  Cleveland,  and  American 
Municipal  Services  from  the  Standpoint  of  the  Entrepreneur, 
by  Chester  Lloyd  Jones  (in  Annals  of  Hie  American  Acad- 
emy of  Political  and  Social  Science  for  Nov.,  190A); 
Municipal  Trade:  The  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  Re- 
sulting from  the  Substitution  of  Representative  Bodies  for 
Private  Proprietors  in  the  Management  of  Industrial  Under- 
takings, by  Major  Leonard  Darwin  (isto)):  Public  Service, 
a  monthly  magarine  devoted  to  dectncity,  gas,  water, 
telephones,  tramways,  $3  a  year;  Municipal  Ownership 
and  Operation,  a  symposium  by  twenty-three  leading 
authorities  on  both  sides  (in  Moody's  Magaeine  for  Oct.  and 
Nov.,  1906). 


PUBLIC    OWHERSHIP,    philosophy    OF: 

If  it  is  a  good  thing  for  ten  or  fifteen  hundred 
people  constituting  a  private  company  to  own 
a  street-railway  or  lighting  system,  why  is  it  not 
a  good  thing  for  10,000  or  15,000  or  100,000 
people  constituting  a  city  or  town — ^if  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  a  private  corporation,  why  is  it  not  a 
good  thing  for  a  public  corporation?" 

Under  public  ownership  the  pubUc  gets  the 
profits  and  control  and  other  benefits  that  under 
private  ownership  go  to  a  few  stockholders. 

By  "public  ownership"   I  mean  real  puhUc 
ownership,  not  the  sham  variety  or  make-beUeve 
pubUc    owneirship.     Government    ownership    is 
often  confused  with  pubUc  owneiship. 
Fnblis       Government  ownership  is  not  pub- 
OwnershiD  ^'^  ownership,  unless  the  people  own 
Definition   *^®  government.     For  instance,  Rus- 
sia   has    government  ownership    of 
railroads,  but  not  pubUc  ownership 
of  railroads,  because  the  government  itself  is  a 
private  monopoly.     So,  if  a  boss  or  ring  controls 
a  city,  the  government  is  in  fact  a  private  monop- 
oly, and  if  a  street-railway  or  Ughting  plant  is  put 
in  the  hands  of  such  a  government,  you  would  not 
get  real  pubUc  ownership,  but  one  of  the  worst 
forms  of  private  ownership — ownership  by  poUti- 
cal grafters,  corporation  tools  and  corruptionists, 
masquerading    as    public    servants.     Munidpal 
ownership  has  not  as  yet  had  a  fair  chance  in  the 
United  States.     Adverse  laws,  the  prevalence  of 
the  spoils  system,   and    the    poUtical  influence 
of  private   corporations  have  handicapped  the 
movement   in    this   country.     More 


la  the 


than  a   thousand   towns  and   cities 


Unitid8tatti°^"  and  operate  electric-lighting 
plants,  but  very  few  of  them  are 
aUowed  to  do  commercial  lighting, 
which,  if  permitted,  would  very  greaUy  re- 
duce the  cost  of  the  service.  Only  twenty-nine 
gas  plants  of  any  size  are  operated  bv  niunid- 
paUties,  and' in  a  number  of  cases  the  fuUest 
success  is  prevented  by  the  interference  of  parti- 
zanship  politics  and  the  spoils  system.  Only  one 
street-railway  in  this  country,  that  of  Mimroe. 
La.,  is  operated  by  the  pubUc.  In  water-supply- 
alone  have  our  cities  and  towns  been  able  to 
overcome  the  obstacles  placed  by  law,  poUtics,  and 
the  corporations  in  the  way  of  municipal  owner- 
ship. If  the  companies  are  allowed  to  water 
their  stock,  they  are  willing  that  the  municipali- 
ties should  water  their  streets.     Munidpal  owner- 
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ship  of  water-works  in  the  U.  S.  grew  from  6  per 
cent  in  1800  to  more  than  60  per  cent  in  1900. 
Of  our  fifty  largest  cities,  twenty-one  originally 
built  and  now  own  their  water-works,  twenty 
have  changed  from  private  to  public  ownership, 
and  onW  nine  are  now  dependent  on  private  com- 
panies for  their  water-supply. 

In  Great  Britain  the  laws  have  been  far  more 
favorable  to  municipal  ownership,  and  the  po- 
litical influence  of  the  private  corporations  far 
less.     The  result  has  been  a  marvel- 
In  Sraat     ""^  development  of  public  ownership. 
Britain     ^°^^  than  half  the  gas-supplv  out- 
side of  London  is  in  pubhc  hands. 
Nearly   two   thirds  of   the  electric- 
lighting  plants  belong  to  the  municipalities,  and 
about  half  the  street-railway  undertakings  are 
owned   and    operated    by    municipalities,   with 
nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total  track  mileage. 
After  long  experience  with  both  public   and 
private  ownership,   public  sentiment  in   Great 
Britain  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  public 
operation    of    street-railways    and 
— ^i^y     lighting-plants.     There  is  still  some 
^%lia      opposition,   of  course,   chiefly  from 
Mntiment   *"°*  ^^°  *'*■  directly  or  indirectly, 
connected  with  public-service  corpo- 
rations.  It  is  not  easy  for  a  man  who 
holds  stock  in  a  street-railwav,  gas  or  electric- 
lighting  company,  to  see  the  benefits  of  public 
ownerdiip. 

Careful  and  disinterested  investigation  shows 
public  ownership  of  pubUc  utilities,  under  fair 
conditions,  to  be  far  superior  to  private  owner- 
ship, both  on  principle  and  on  the  facts.  The 
facts  fall  into  six  groups:  The  economic  group, 
including  service  and  finance;  the  labor  group; 
the  poUtical  group;  the  social  group;  the  ethical 
group ;  and  the  civilization  group. 

Looking  first  at  the  economic  facts  we  find  that 
public  ownership  makes  lower  rates  than  private 
ownership  in  the  same  country  and  operating 
under  similar  conditions.  In  1895 
Seonomie  Detroit  was  paying  $132  a  year  for  a 
J  ^  standard  arc  lamp  of  2,000  candle- 
power,  burning  all  night  and  every 
night,  and  Boston  was  paying  1 126 
per  arc.  Detroit,  under  Mayor  Pingree's  lead, 
established  a  municipal  street-lighting  system 
which  cut  the  cost  at  once  to  $83  and  has  now 
reduced  the  cost  to  $52.87,  including  interest 
depreciation  and  lost  taxes,  according  to  the 
report  for  1907.  The  lowest  bid  a  company 
would  make  for  a  ten-year  contract  was  iio2. 
The  city  made  its  light  at  an  average  total  cost 
of  $6$  per  arc  for  the  ten  years  and  made  a  saving 
which  is  estimated  by  the  department  at  about 
a  million  dollars,  and  amounts  to  at  least  Sjoo.ooo 
on  the  basis  of  estimate  least  favorable  to  the 
city.  Boston  did  not  estabUsh  municipal  owner- 
ship and  is  still  paying  almost  as  much  for  street 
arcs  as  she  paid  twelve  years  ago — $124  per 
standard  arc;  while  Detroit  is  getting  her  light 
for  $52.87,  or  a  great  deal  less  than  half  the 
Boston  rate. 

On  the  average,  water  rentals  per  family  served 
ate  43  per  cent  more  for  private  worWs  in  the 
United  States  than  for  the  public  systems. 

When  the  government  took  over  the  tele- 
phones in  France,  the  price  was  cut  from  1 120  to 
$80  in  Paris  and  from  $80  to  I40  in  other  cities. 
The  government  returns  for  electric-lighting 
works  in  Great  Britain  show  average  charges  of 
4.88  cents  per  unit  for  the  public  plants,  against 


6.24  cents  for  the  companies,  or  30  per  cent  more 
than  for  the  public  works,  and  the  gas  returns 
for  the  United  Kingdom  show  a  charge  of  sixty 
cents  per  thousand  for  the  public  plants  and 
sixty-six  cents  per  thousand  for  the  private 
plants,  or  10  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  municipaU- 
ties.  The  municipalization  of  street-railways  in 
Great  Britain  has  resulted  in  a  great  reduction  of 
fares — 50  per  cent  in  Glasgow  and  Manchester, 
40  per  cent  in  Leeds,  60  per  cent  in  Shefiield,  50 
to  60  per  cent  in  Liverpool,  etc. 

The  savings  to  the  public  through  reduction  of 
fares  in  Liveipool  are  estimated  at  $1,600,000  a 
year,  and  in  Glasgow  at  $4,000,000  a  year;  the 
total  savings  and  net  profits  for  twelve  years  of 
municipal  ownership  in  Glasgow  are  estimated  at 
$29,000,000. 

The  extension  of  lines  and  increase  of  facilities 
are  among  the  marked  characteristics  of  the 
change  from  private  to  public  operation.  In 
Glasgow,  for  instance,  during  twenty- three  years 
of  company  management  ot  street-railways  the 
lines  were  extended  in  suburban  areas  only  1.8 
miles,  while  during  twelve  years  of  municipal 
management  the  suburban  extensions  amount  to 
27.9  miles. 

Municipal   plants   aim   at  fair   capitalization, 

while  private  companies  are  prone  to  water  stock 

and  inflate  their  capital.     The  investigation  by 

the  Public  Utilities  Commission  now 

^-n.  ««  in  progress  in  New  York  has  furnished 
p^  »^n  J  some  excellent  examples  of  the  meth- 
taliiation  *  °*^^  of  our  public-service  corporations. 
The  Fulton  Street  line,  a  double- 
track  horse-car  road,  is  capitalized  at 
^*.S53>oo*  a  mile,  or  more  than  ten  times  its  ac- 
tual cost.  The  Twenty-eighth  and  Twenty-ninth 
Street  single-track  horse-car  Unes  are  capitalized 
at  $1,314,000  a  mile,  or  again  substantially  ten 
times  the  cost  of  duplication.  The  Thirty-fourth 
Street  cross-town  double-track  electric  under- 
ground is  capitalized  at  $6,472,000  a  mile,  or  150 
times  fair  value,  judging  by  the  capitalization  of 
the  Ninth  Avenue  Railroad,  which  is  also  under- 
ground electric  double-track  and  is  capitalized  at 
$43,920  a  mile.  The  Fulton,  Wall  &  Cortlandt 
Street  Ferries  Railroad  is  capitalized  at  $965,607, 
tho  the  road  was  sold  in  1898  for  $25,000  and  not 
a  car  has  ever  been  run  nor  a  rail  laid — a  phan- 
tom road  with  its  capital  all  .in  the  air. 

Municipal  systems  pay  higher  wages  as  a  rule 
and  work  employees  shorter  hours  than  private 
systems.  Glasgow's  tramways,  for  example,  have 
raised  wages  65  to  100  per  cent  above  the  former 
company  level.  Manchester  has  increased  wages 
43  to  63  per  cent.  Shefiield  doubled  the  hourly 
wage ;  and  Liverpool  lifted  wages  50  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shows  how  great  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  hours  of  labor  of  conductors,  drivers, 
motormen,  pointsmen,  and  inspectors  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  change  from  private  to  pub- 
lic ownership  of  street- rai ways  in  Great  Britain. 

Hours  or  Labor — Bbforb  and  Aftbr 
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In  spite  of  high  wages  and  reduced  charges 

public  plants  in  main'  cases  are  able  to  realize 

large  profits  for  the  people ;  the  State 

lATva  Prof-  raihways  of  Prussia,  for  example,  and 

i*?i- v-Mil  the  tramways  of  Glasgow,  Manches- 

IlMte      *^'"'   Liverpool,   and    other    British 

cities.     The  Glasgow  tramways  alone 

make  a  profit  of  $2,000,000  a  year 

{1907  report)  above  the  cost  of  operation,  and 

$1,125,000  net  above  interest,  depreciation,  and 

all  other  costs. 

Some  public  plants  do  not  make  or  expect  to 
make  a  profit,  any  more  than  a  profit  is  expected 
from  public  roads,  parks,  schools,  etc.  Many 
electric-lighting  plants,  for  instance,  have  only 
power  to  light  the  streets,  and  can  of  course  ob- 
tain no  profit.  Many  public  lighting  and  transit 
systems  also  are  in  small  places  where  no  profit 
can  be  made  and  where  private  companies  would 
not  establish  a  service  at  all. 

Public  ownership  not  only  tends  to  make  low 
rates — rates  closer  to  cost  than  private  companies 
are  likely  to  make — but  public  operation  under 
fair  political  conditions  tends  also  to  reduce  the 
cost,  the  normal  pubUc  plant  bein^  able  to  secure 
considerable  economies  in  production. 

1.  A  public  plant  does  tmi  have  to  pay  dividends  on  wa- 
tered stock. 

2.  It  does  not  have  to  pay  dividends  even  on  the  actual 
investment. 

3.  It  does  not  have  to  retain  lobbyists,  or  provide  for  the 
entertainment  of  couiicilmen  or  legislators,  or  subscribe  to 
campaign  funds,  or  bear  the  expenses  of  pushing  the  nom- 
ination and  election  of  men  to  protect  its  interests  or  give  it 
new  privileges,  or  pay  blackmail  to  ward  off  the  raids  m  cun- 
ning legislaton  and  officials,  etc. 

4.  It  does  not  have  to  advertise  or  solicit  business. 

5.  Public  plants  are  able  to  save  expense  through  coor- 
dination with  other  departments  of  public  service. 

6.  Municipalities  can  borrow  money  at  lower  rates  of  in- 
terest than  the  private  companies  have  to  pay. 

7.  There  is  often  a  large  saving  in  salaries.  A  public  plant 
pays  its  chief  well,  but  does  not  pay  the  extravagant  salaries 
awarded  by_  millionaire  monopolists  to  themselves  or  their 
substitutes  in  oflSce. 

8.  Public  plants  frequently  gain  through  the  higher  ef- 
ficiency dE  better  treated  and  more  contented  labor. 

9.  "ne  losses  occasioned  by  costly  strikes  and  lockouts  do 
not  burden  the  ledgers  of  public  works. 

10.  Damages  and  costs  of  litigation  are  likely  to  be  less 
with  public  than  with  private  works.  Accidents  are  fewer 
in  a  system  that  aims  at  good  service  and  safety,  and  treats 
its  em^oyees  well. 

11.  The  civic  interest  of  the  people  leads  to  other  econo- 
mies through  the  increase  of  patronage  and  the  lessening  of 
waste. 

la.  The  cost  of  numerous  regulative  commissions  and 
interminable  legislative  investigations  into  the  secrets  ot 

}>rivate  monopolies  would  be  saved  by  the  extension  of  pub- 
ic ownership.  And  legislation  itself  would  cost  us  less  were 
it  not  for  the  private  monopolies.  For  a  large  part  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  our  legislatures  is  given  to  them. 

Private  ownership  may  claim  an  advantage  through  the 
payment  of  lower  wages,  but  on  broad  grounds  of  public 
policy  this  is  a  very  dubious  advantage.  It  is  like  saving 
money  by  wearing  paper  clothes,  or  eating  only  one  meal 
a  day. 

Even  on  economic  pounds  the  evidence  is  that  in  many 
lines  of  business  the  uficiency  of  well-paid  labor  is  so  great 
that  the  cost  per  unit  of  product  is  less  than  with  poorly  paid 
labor. 

Moreover,  it  would  be  fair  in  many  cases  to  compare 
municipal  ownership  with  private  ownership  on  the  basis  of 
the  private  wage,  subtracting  from  the  operating  expenses 
0^  the  munidpal  plant  the  excess  of  the  public  wage  above 
the  company  wage  for  the  same  work,  on  the  ground  that 
the  increase  of  pay  under  public  ownership  is  not  really  a  pay- 
ment for  gas  or  electric  light  or  transportation,  but  an  in- 
vestment m  manhood  and  civilization. 

But  whether  this  is  done  or  not,  the  experience  of  Glasgow, 
Li^yrpool,  and  other  English  and  German  cities  with  munici- 
pal and  private  tramways  in  the  same  localities,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  in  this  country  and 
ui  Europe  with  municipal  water-works,  ^as  and  electric  plants, 
etc..  abundantly  confirms  the  conclusion  pointed  to  by  the 
above  considerations  as  to  the  superior  economy  of  public 
ownership  wherever  it  is  tried  under  reasonable  conditions 
^lat  permit  it  to  work  out  its  natural  and  legitimate  results. 


Public  ownership  of  public  utilities  widens  the 
sphere  for  civic  activity  and  develops  a  higher 
type  of  citizenship,  whereby  political  conditions 
have  been  much  improved  in  communities  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  respond  to  the  impulse  of  the 
increased  weight  and  importance  of  public  busi- 
ness. The  public-ownership  movement  in  Great 
Britain  has  formed  a  very  important  part  of  the 
causes  that  have  abolished  the  corruption  and  in- 
efhciency  which  formerly  marked  municipal  gov- 
ernment in  that  country. 

In  the  United  States  the  political  argument  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  reasons  for  public  own- 
ership. It  removes  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  corruption  in  our  larger  cities.  It  transfers  to 
the  side  of  good  government  the  financial  interest 
of  rich  and  influential  men  who,  as  stockholders 
in  public-service  corporations,  are  led  to  aid  and 
abet,  or  at  least  wink  at  the  election  of  men  who 
can  be  controlled  by  the  corporations. 

The  social  argument  for  public  ownership 
rests  up>on  its  tendency  to  improve  the  con- 
ditions of  labor,  secure  a  better  diffusion  of 
wealth  and  power,  and  develop  finer  relation- 
ships among  men.  The  interests  of  the  stockhold- 
ers and  managers  of  public-service  companies  are, 
in  large  measure,  opposed  to  the  public  interest 
under  private  ownership,  while  under  public  own- 
ership they  are  in  harmony,  for  the  owners  and 
the  public  are  one  and  the  same. 

The  ethical  argument  for  public  ownership  is 
already  foreshadowed  in  what  precedes.  A  system 
which  "develops  thought  and  action  antagonistic  to 
the  public  interest  is  not  in  accord  with  ethical 
principles. 

See  articles  Municipal  Ownership  and  Pub- 
lic Ownership.  Frank  Parsons. 

PULLMAN  STRIKE,  THE:  This  strike,  some- 
times also  called  the  Chicago  strike  because, 
tho  it  began  in  Pullman,  it  extended  veiy  widely 
and  centered  mainly  in  Chicago,  is  declared  by 
Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  ("Industrial  Evolution  of 
the  United  States,"  p.  313)  to  be  "probably 
the  most  expensive  and  far-reaching  labor  con- 
troversy which  can  properly  be  classed  among 
the  historic  controversies  of  this  generation." 

This  account  of  the  strike  is  based  upon  the 
findings  of  the  report  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  July  36,  1894,  to  in- 
vestigate the  strike. 

It  began  May   11,   1894,  and  grew  out  of  a 

demand   of  certain  employees  of  the   Pullman 

Company  for  a  restoration   of  the 

(ij_j.       wages  paid  during  the  previous  year. 

of  Strike  ^'"^°S  1893  the  wages  of  the  em- 
ployees haul  been  considerably  re- 
duced. How  much  is  a  matter  of 
dispute.  According  to  the  statement  before  the 
commission  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Wickes,  the  second  vice- 
president  of  the  company: 

The  average  reduction  of  wages  between  April,  1893,  and 
April,  1894,  for  journeymen  mechanics  was  laA  per  cent, 
and  the  average  reduction  for  all  other  shop  employees, 
excluding  all  the  superintendents,  foremen,  and  shop-office 
force,  was  1 1^  per  cent.  The  average  reduction  for  all  shop 
employees,  excluding  all  the  superintendents,  foremen,  and 
shop-office  force,  was  19  per  cent. 


According  to  the  finding  of  the  commission  the 
cut  in  wages  averaged  25  per  cent  on  an  average 
pay  for  the  year  ending  July  i,  1893,  of  $613.86 
tor  4,497  employees.  At  the  company's  figures 
the  reduction  was  a  very  serious  one.  Says  the 
report:   "Some   witnesses   swear  that   at   times 
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for  the  work  done  in  two  weeks  the  eniployees 
received  in  checks  from  four  cents  to  Si  over 
and  above  their  rent.  The  company  has  not 
produced  its  checks  in  rebuttal." 

The  cause  for  the  cut-down  assigned  by  the 
company  was  the  deprest  state  of  btisiness.  Said 
Mr.  Wickes  before  the  commission : 

From  Aug.  z,  1893,  to  May  x,  1894.  our  net  loss  on  accepted 
bids  was  $53,069.03,  and  the  net  estimated  loss  on  un- 
accepted bids  was  $18,^03.56.  We  had  tried  to  get  work  for 
our  employees  by  bidding  for  work  the  estimated  shop  cost 
of  which  was  $3,775,481.81,  and  we  only  got  contracts  for 
work  the  estinmted  shop  cost  of  which  is  $1,43 1,305.75.  We 
had  been  underbid  on  work  the  estimated  shop  cost  01  which 
was  $1,354,376.06,  notwithstanding  that  our  bids  on  $i,oS7,- 
3 55. 97  of  that  amount  not  only  excluded  all  profit,  out 
showed  a  loss,  based  as  they  were  on  the  reduced  scale  of 
wages. 

Says  the  commission's  report: 

Some  reduction  of  wages  in  all  departments  was  of  course 

E roper  under  the  circumstances,  but  a  uniform  reduction  as 
etween  departments  so  differently  situated  in  reference  to 
revenue  as  the  car-building  and  repair  departments  was  not 
relatively  just  and  fair  toward  the  repair-shop  employees. .  . . 
During  all  of  this  reduction  and  its  attendant  suffering  none 
of  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  managers,  or  superintendents 
were  reduced.  Reductions  in  these  would  not  have  been  so 
severely  felt,  would  have  shown  good  faith,  would  have  re- 
lieved the  harshness  of  the  situation,  and  would  have  evinced 
genuine  svmpathy  with  labor  in  the  disasters  of  the  times. 
.  .  .  While  reducmg  wages  the  company  made  no  reduction 
in  rents.  Its  position  is  that  the  two  matters  are  distinct, 
and  that  none  of  the  reasons  urged  as  justifying  wage  reduction 
by  it  as  an  employer  can  be  considered  by  the  company  as  a 
landlord. 

The  company  claims  that  it  is  simply  legitimate  business 
to  use  its  position  and  resources  to  hue  in  the  labor  market 
as  cheaply  as  possible,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  rents  up 
regardless  of  what  wages  are  paid  to  its  tenants  or  what 
similar  tenements  rent  for  elsewhere;  to  avail  itself  to  the  full 
extent  of  business  depression  and  competition  in  reducing 
wages  and  to  disregard  these  same  conditions  as  to  rents. 
No  valid  reason  is  assigned  for  this  position  except  simply 
that  the  company  had  the  power  and  the  legal  right  to  do  it. 

The  company,  as  a  whole,  was  prosperous. 
The  commission's  report  says  the  corporation  was 

organized  in  1867,  with  a  capital  of  $i,ooo,ooe.  It  has 
grown  until  its  present  paid-up  capital  is  $36,000,000.  Its 
prosperity  has  enabled  the  company  for  over  twenty  years 
to  pay  3  per  cent  quarterly  dividends,  and,  in  addition,  to 
*  lay  up  a  surplus  of  nearly  $35,000,000  of  undivided  profits. 
From  1867  to  187 1  dividends  ranging  from  9^  to  13  per  cent 
per  annum  were  paid.  For  the  year  ending  July  31,  1893, 
the  dividends  were  $3,530,000,  and  the  wages  $7,333,719.51. 
For  the  year  ending  July  3 1,  1894,  the  dividends  were  $3,880,- 
ooo,  and  the  wages  $4,471,701.39. 

The  reply  of  the  company  was  that  it  did  allow 
rents  to  accumulate  in  arrears,  and  that  as  to 
the  business  depression  and  loss  it  did  bear 

its  full  share  by  eliminating  from  its  estimates  the  use  of 
capital  and  machinery,  and  in  many  cases  going  even  below 
that  and  taking  work  at  considerable  loss,  notably  the  fifty- 
five  Long  Island  cars,  which  was  the  first  large  order  of 
pasaenger-cais  let  since  the  great  depression,  and  which  was 
sought  for  by  practically  all  the  leading  car-builders  in  the 
country  (statement  of  Mr.  Pullman,  Chicago  Herald,  June 
36,  1894). 

This  leads  us,  however,  to  consider  the  relation 
of  the  strikers  at  Pullman  to  the  American  Rail- 
way Union  and  the  general  railway  strike  that 
restilted. 

The  American  Railway  Union  {q.  v.) 

This  is  an  association  of  railroad  employees, 
organized  at  Chicago  on  June  20,  1893,  for  the 
purpose  of  including  all  railway  employees  bom 
of  wnite  parents  in  one  great  brotherhood.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Eugene  V.  Debs,  it  had 
grown  very  strong,  particularly  by  winning  a 
strike  on  the  Great  Northern.     In  March,  1894, 


the  Pullman  eniployees  voted  to  join  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  llnion..  The  commission  report 
says  this  was  not  wise,' but  adds : 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  officers  and  directon  of  the 
American  Railway  Union  did  not  want  a  strike  at  Pullman, 
and  that  they  advised  against  it,  but  the  exaggeiated  idea 
of  the  power  of  the  union,  which  induced  the  workmen  at 
Pullman  to  join  the  order,  led  to  their  striking  against  this 
advice.  Having  struck,  the  union  could  do  nothing  less, 
upon  the  theory  at  its  base,  than  support  them. 

There  was,  however,  to  say  the  least,  some 
excuse  for  the  American  Railway  Union  to  secure 
the  Pullman  men.  The  railways  around  Chicago 
were  banded  together.  Wages  were  being  sys- 
tematically reduced.  If  all  railroad  employers 
were  to  band  together,  it  seemed  necessary  for  all 
railway  employees  to  band  together.  To  the 
Pullman  employees,  to  join  the  American  Railway 
Union  seemed  their  one  chance  of  victory.  Alone 
they  were  helpless  and  hopeless.  Wages  were 
being  steadily  reduced,  below  the  level  of  exist- 
ence. Those  who  criticize  the  general  strike 
must  remember  that  it  was  a  battle  for  life,  and 
the  one  hope  of  success.  A  mere  local  strike  was 
absolutely  without  hope,  and  therefore  more 
fooUsh  than  a  general  strike.  The  General 
Managers'  Association,  representing  twenty-four 
roads  centering  or  terminating  in  Chicago,  was 
organized  in  1886,  long  before  the  American  Rail- 
way Union. 

Beginning  its  "active  life"  in  1886,  its  main 
business  was  to  determine  a  common  policy  to- 
ward the  public  as  to  freight  rates,  etc.,  but  it 
dealt  incidentally  with  wages. 

Strengthened  thus  by  mutual  aid,  various  roado 
made  reductions  of  wages  here  and  there. 

Thus,  to  say  the  least,  there  was  some  excuse 
for  the  railroad  employees  of  the  country  band- 
ing together.  It  was  not  a  question  of  Pullman 
alone.  The  strike  affected  the  interests  of  every 
railroad  man  in  the  country.  Without  the  general 
resistance  they  made,  wages  everywhere,  under 
the  deprest  condition  of  business,  would  have 
been  lowered  much  more  than  they  were. 

The  Pullman  Car  Company,  however,  refused 
to  recognize  the  American  Railway  Union. 

Between  June  ^th  and  June  36th  a  regular  convention  of 
the  American  Railway  Union  was  held  with  open  doors  at 
Chicago,  representing  465  local  unions  and  aoout  150,000 
members,  as  claimed.  The  Pullman  matter  was  publicly 
,  discust  at  these  meetings  before  and  after  its  committees 
above  mentioned  reported  their  interviews  with  the  Pullman 
Company.  On  June  3 1st  the  delegates,  under  instructions 
from  their  local  unions,  unanimously  voted  that  the  members 
of  the  union  should  stop  handling  Pullman  cars  on  June  36th 
unless  the  Pullman  Company  would  consent  to  anntration. 
On  June  36th  the  boycott  and  strike  began.  The  strike  on 
the  part  of  the  railroad  employees  was  a  sympathetic  one. 
No  grievances  against  the  railroads  bad  been  presented  by 
their  employees,  nor  did  the  American  Railway  Union  declare 
any  such  grievances  to  be  any  cause  whatever  of  the  strike. 
To  simply  boycott  Pullman  cars  would  have  been  an  in- 
congruous step  for  the  remedv  of  complaints  of  railn)ad 
employees.  Throughout  the  strike  the  strne  was  simply  over 
handlirig  Pullman  can,  the  men  being  ready  to  do  their  duty 
otherwise.  .  .  . 

After  June  36th  the  officers  and  agents  of  the  union  man- 
aged and  urged  on  the  strike  at  every  available  point  upon 
the  railroads  centering  at  Chicago,  until  it 
reached    proportions   far  in  excess  of  their 
THb  Oanenl  ('riginal  anticipations,   and  led  to  disorders 
Hf^^  beyond  even  their  control.     Urgent  aolicita- 

BuiKB        tions  and  appeals  to  strike  and  to  stand  firm 
continued  in  the  many  public  meetings  held 
each  day  in  and  about  Cnicago,  and  apper|ed 
in  the  telegrams  sent  about  the  country.  .  .  . 

Bradstreet's  estimated  the  losses  to  the  country 
at  large  to  be  about  $80,000,000.  The  city  police, 
the  county  sheriffs,  the  state  militia.  United 
States  deputy  marshals,  and  regulars  from  the 
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U.  S.  army  were  all  brought  into  the  controversy. 
The  U.  S.  troops  were  sent  to  Chicago  to  protect 
federal  property  and  to  prevent  destruction  in 
the  carrying  of  the  mails,  to  prevent  interference 
with  interstate  commerce,  and  to  enforce  the 
decrees  and  mandates  of  the  federal  courts. 
They  took  no  part  in  any  attempt  to  suppress 
the  strike,  nor  could  they,  as  such  matters  belong 
to  the  city  and  state  authorities.  The  police  of 
the  city  were  used  to  suppress  riots  and  protect 
the  property  of  citizens,  and  the  state  militia 
was  called  in  for  the  same  service.  The  total  of 
these  forces  employed  during  the  continuance  of 
the  strike  was  14,186.  It  was  claimed  by  some 
that  the  calling  out  of  the  federal  troops  was  un- 
necessary and  an  invasion  of  state  rights;  they 
being  called  out  simply  to  please  the  corporations 
and  mtimidate  the  stnkers. 

Another  element  that  entered  into  the  matter 
was  the  issue  of  injunctions  (q.  v.).  Says  the 
report: 

On  July  7th  the  principal  o&cm  of  the  American  Railway 
Union  were  indicted,  arrested,  and  held  txnder  $10,000  hail. 
Upon  July  13th  they  were  attached  for  contempt  of  the  U.  S. 
Court  in  disobeying  an  injunction  issued  on  July  id  and 
served  on  the  fd  and  4th.  enjoining  them,  among  other  things, 
from  compelling  or  inducing  by  threats,  intimidation,  per- 
suasion, force,  or  violence,  railroad  employees  to  rrfuse  or 
foil  to  perform  their  duties.  It  is  seriously  questioned,  and 
with  much  force,  whether  courts  have  jurisdicticm  to  enjoin 
citizens  from  "persuading"  each  other  m  Industrial  or  other 


matters  of  common  interest.  However,  it  is  geneimlly 
recognised  amon^  good  citizens  that  a  mandate  of  a  court  is 
to  be  obeyed  until  it  is  modified  and  corrected  by  the  court 
that  issued  it. 

As  a  result.  Debs  and  his  comrades  were  con- 
victed of  contempt  of  court,  and,  without  jury 
trial,  imprisoned  (see  Debs);  the  friends  of  the 
railroads  believing  that  it  "served  the  strikers 
right";  others  believing  it  a  dastardly  and  dan- 
gerous attack  on  the  right  of  every  man  to  trial 
before  jury. 

July  36,  1894,  the  president  appointed  a  com- 
mission consisting  of  Carroll  D.  Wright,  John  D. 
Keenan  of  New  York,  and  Nicholas  E.  Worthing- 
ton  of  Illinois,  who  heard  evidence  and  testimony 
as  to  the  causes,  facts,  and  lessons  of  the  strike. 
The  report  so  favored  the  strikers  that  it  was  de- 
scribea  in  Harper's  Weekly,  Nov.  34,  1894,  as 
"Revolutionary  Statesmanship."  As  a  result  a 
bill  for  arbitration  in  railway  strikes  was  laid 
before  Congress,  for  an  account  of  which,  see 
Strikes. 

RiPBRBNCBS:  Rfport  <m  Ou  Chicafo  Strikf  of  Junt  and  July. 
1894.  by  the  U.  S.  Strike  Commission.  1895:  Tht  PmUtiuin 
Company's  Slalenttnt  (1894).  Both  of  these,  and  an 
analysis  by  Prof.  W.  J.  Ashley  of  Harvard,  with  a  complete 
bibliogiapby  of  the  strike,  were  collected  and  published 
by  the  Church  Social  Union  in  189s. 

(See  also  Strikes;  Railroads;  Injunctions; 
Labor  Legislation,  etc.) 


QUELCH,  HEHRT:  English  Socialist;  editor  of 
Justice;  bom  1858,  Hungerford,  Berkshire.  He 
went  to  London  m  1872.  Worked  in  various  oc- 
cupations. In  connection  with  the  great  dock 
strike  of  1889,  he  organized  and  was  the  first 
secretary  of  the  South  Side  Labor  Protection 
League,  resigning  the  secretaryship  in  1893  in 
order  to  take  the  position  he  at  present  occupies. 
Has  several  times  been  unsuccessful  candidate 
for  Parliament.  He  has  been  arrested  and 
prosecuted  for  his  connection  with  strikes  and 
labor  agitation.  Has  been  a  member  of  every 
International  Socialist  Congress  since  1S89.  Mr. 
Quelch  is  a  Social  Democrat  and  Marxist,  and 
from  its  formation  in  i88i  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Federation  in  England. 
Author:  Various  pamphlets,  "Trades-Unionism, 
Cooperation,  and  Social  Democracy";  "Eco- 
nomics of  Labor";  "Social  Democracy  and  the 
Armed  Nation, "  etc.  Address:  37A  Clerkenwell 
Green,  London,  E.  C,  England. 


QUESNAT,  FRANCOIS:  Political  economist; 
bom  M^rey,  France,  1604.  Studying  medicine 
at  Paris,  became  first  physician  to  Louis  XV.; 
was  even  more  famous  as  an  economic  thinker,  and 
one  of  the  principal  founders  of  the  school  of  the 
physiocrats  (a.  v.)  and  coiner  of  the  term  political 
economy.     He  died  at  Versailles  in  1774.     Dr. 


Ingram  says  of  Quesnay  in  his  "History  of  Polit- 
ical Economy": 

The  publications  in  which  Quesnay  expounded  his  system 
were  the  following:  Two  articles  on  '  Permiers"  and  on 
"Grains"  in  the  "EncydopMie"  of  Dideixit  and  D'Alembert 


ofbuj 


7) ;  a  discourse  on  the  law  of  nature  in  the  "  Physioc' 
pont  deNemoun(i768);  "HaximesGfamjesde 

u.*      V.uwnaH!....A      .I'uM       Da..— ..M._       A».Jm.1_      /._>0\ 


ratie''  .  .. 

Gouvemement  Bconomique  d  un  Royaume  Agricole  (1758), 
and  the  simultaneously  published  'Tableau  Bconomique 
avec  son  Explication,  ou  Extiait  des  Economies  Royucs 
de  Sully"  (with  the  cdebntted  motto,  "pauvres  paysans, 
pauvre  royaume:  pauvrs  royaume,  pauvra  roi");  "Wsdague 
Bur  le  Commerce  et  les  Tnvaux  des  Artisans";  and  other 
minor  pieces.  The  "Tableau  Bconomique,"  tho on  account 
of  its  dryness  and  abstract  form  it  met  with  little  general 
favor,  may  be  considered  the  principal  manifesto  of  the 
school.  It  was  regarded  by  the  followers  of  Ouesomy  as 
entitled  to  a  place  among  the  foremost  products  of  Hainan 
wisdom,  and  is  named  by  the  elder  Mirabeau,  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Adam  Smith,  as  one  of  the  three  great  inventions 
which  have  contributed  most  to  the  stability  of  political  soci- 
eties, the  other  two  being  those  of  writing  and  of  money.  Its 
object  was  to  exhibit  by  means  of  certain  formulas  the  way  in 
which  the  products  of  agriculture,  which  is  the  only  source  of 
wealth,  would  in  a  state  of  perfect  liberty  be  distributed 
among  the  several  classes  of  the  community  (namely,  the  pn>- 
ductive  classes  of  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  land,  and 
the  unproductive  class  composed  of  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants), and  to  represent  by  other  formula  the  modes  of 
distribution  which  take  place  under  systems  of  governmental 
restraint  and  regulation,  with  the  e\^  results  arising  to  the 
whole  society  from  different  degrees  of  such  violations  of  the 
natural  order.  It  follows  from  Quesnay's  theoretic  views 
that  the  one  thing  deserving  the  solicitude  of  the  practical 
economist  and  the  statesman  is  the  increase  of  the  net  product: 
and  be  infers  also,  what  Smith  afterward  a6firmed  on  not  quite 
the  same  ground,  that  the  interest  of  the  landowner  is 
"  strictly  and  insepaiably  connected  with  the  general  interest 
ot  the  society." 
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RAIFFEISEN,       FRIEDRICH       WILHELM: 

Founder  of  coofverative  savings  and  loan  associa* 
tions  in  the  country  districts  of  Germany.  (See 
Cooperation.)  Bom  1818  in  Hamin,  he  chose 
the  military  career,  but  entered  the  civil  ser- 
vice, and  became  successively  mayor  in  several 
small  towns.  In  1846-47  he  established  a 
Konsum-Veretn  in  "Weyerhusch.  In  1865  he  was 
pensioned,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the 
expansion  of  savings  and  loan  associations.  He 
established  the  first  one  in  1849  at  Flammersfeld 
to  free  the  peasants  from  the  tyranny  of  usurers. 
During  the  "  sixties  "  he  established  many  new  so- 
cieties, and  coordinated  them  in  a  central  bureau 
at  Neuwied.  Under  his  management  the  in- 
stitution spread  rapidly  over  Germany.  (See 
Cooperation.)  In  1879  he  founded  a  paper  for 
the  furtherance  of  his  plans,  which  still  exists. 
He  died  March  11, 1888,  at  Heddesdorf.  Author 
of  several  works  on  savings  and  loan  associations, 
e.  g.,  "Die  Darlehnskassenvereine  als  Mittel  zur 
Abhilfe  der  Not  der  L&ndlichen  Bevolkening," 
1866. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDEIfTS.  See  Railways,  page 
1091;  also  American  Railways  vs.  Thb  Pub- 
lic, page  1054. 

RAILWAY  LABOR  LEGISLATION  (see  also 
Railways  and  Railway  Problems). 

The  United  States 

The  railway  labor  laws  enacted  by  the  various 
states  and  by  the  federal  government  have,  with 
few  exceptions,  the  object  of  protecting  the  health 
and  safety  and  the  nghts  of  employees,  and  of 
reducing  to  a  minimum  the  liability  of  the  trav-. 
eling  public  to  accidents  and  inconvenience  on 
account  of  acts  of  employees.  They  may  be 
considered  under  five  groups,  namely:  Laws  (i) 
regulating  the  employment  of  certain  classes  of 
persons,  (3)  prohibitmg  certain  acts  of  railway 
employees,  (3)  protecting  the  rights  of  railway 
employees,  (4)  requiring  certain  mechanical 
equipment  on  railways  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  employees,  (5)  concerning 
the  reporting  and  investigating  of  accidents  to 
employees. 

Some  of  the  laws  included  in  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  groups  have  received  the  attention  of 
the  federal  Congress,  and  apply  to  all  railways 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  In  all  other 
cases  the  laws  apply  only  to  railway  labor  within 
the  borders  of  those  states  in  which  the  laws  have 
been  enacted. 

Most  of  the  railway  labor  laws  apply  only  to 
steam-railways,  but  there  are  others  which  apply, 
or  may  be  construed  as  applying,  also  to  street- 
railways.  Others  apply  only  to  street-railways. 
In  this  outline  these  laws  are  considered  together. 

The  laws  concerning  employment  are  enacted 
to  secure  the  appointment  of  pro'per  persons  in 
positions  of  responsibility  and  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  incapacitated  from  overwork 
white  on  duty. 

To  this  end  the  law  of  Alalwma  raquiies  the  examination 
and  lioensins  o[  train  dispatcben,  conductors,  firemen,  flag- 
men, bralcemen,  tnckmen,  and  switchmen.  In  Massachu- 
setts and  Ohio  employees  in  positions  which  miuire  them  to 
distinguish  fonn  or  color  signals  must  be  examined  for  color- 


blindness or  defective  sight,  and  he  supplied  with  certificates 
of  qualification.  In  Georpa  telegraph  opeiatora  must  be 
examined  and  obtain  certificates  of  competency.  In  Ohio 
conductors  of  trains  must  have  bad  at  least  two  years'  ex- 
perience as  conductors  or  bralcemen,  locomotive  engineers 
three  years'  experience  as  locomotive  firemen,  and  flagmen 
two  years'  experience  as  brekemen.  In  New  York  persons 
employed  as  motormen  or  gripmen  must  be  examined  and 
thoroughly  instructed,  and  in  Washington  they  must  have  at 
least  three  days'  instruction  before  being  permitted  to  take 
charp  of  cars.  In  Hitmesota  and  New  York  illiterates  are 
prohibited  from  being  employed  or  from  accepting  employ- 
ment as  locomotive  engineers.  In  Colorado,  Georgia,  and 
New  York  telegraph  operators  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
transmission  of  orders  for  the  movement  of  trains  must  be  at 
least  eighteen  years  of  age  and  have  one  year's  experience 
as  telegraph  o^rators. 

Statutes  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  of  railway  employees 

have  been  enacted  in  twenty-three  states.     The  states  of 

Arkansas,    Colorado,    Florida,    Georgia,    Indiana,    Kansas, 

Michigan,     Minnesota,     Missouri,     Nebraska, 

New  York,  Ohio,  and  Texas,  and  the  Territory 

Honri        °^  Arizona  have   laws  limiting  the  hours  of 

-»T-v-_      labor    on  steam-railways.     These  laws  take 

01  tm>mn  ^jj^  form  of  prescribing  the  number  of  houra 
of  rest  that  must  be  allowed  conductors,  en- 
gineers, firemen,  and  other  trainmen  on  rail- 
roads, exceptions  being  generally  made  in  cases  of  extraor- 
dinary emergencies.  In  Colorado  and  Georgia  lo  houra' 
rest  must  be  permitted  after  16  and  ix  hours  of  continuous 
service,  respectively.  In  Arizoiui  and  Minnesota  the  period 
of  rest  is  0  hours.  In  all  the  other  states  it  is  8  hours.  In 
Florida  the  prescribed  period  of  rest  must  be  granted  aifter  ij 
houn  of  continuous  service;  in  Minnesota  after  14  houn;  in 
Ohio  after  is  hours;  in  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Texas  after  16  hours;  in  Nebraska  after  18 
hours,  and  in  Michigan  and  New  York  after  34  hours. 

In  New  York  10  houra  constitute  a  legal  day's  labor  in  the 
operation  of  steam-railways,  extra  compensation  being  re- 
quired for  overtime.  This  provision  does  not  apply  where 
tne  mileage  system  of  running  trains  is  in  operation. 

The  second  group  consists  of  laws  passed  for 
the  purpose  of  protecting  the  railroad  companies 
and  the  public  from  such  acts  of  carelessness,  vio- 
lence, or  inattention  to  duty  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployees as  mi|;ht  endanger  life  or  property  or 
cause  inconvenience  to  the  public.  The  penalties 
in  these  cases  are  usually  severe,  the  offenses  being 
sometimes  regarded  as  felonies. 

Twenty-three  states  and  territories  have  passed  laws  pro- 
viding petwlties  of  from  a  few  months'  to  fifteen  years'  im- 
prisonment, or  fines  ranging  from  Sso  to  Ss.ooo,  for  acts  of 
negligence,  carelessness,  want  of  sldll,  dis- 
obedience of  orders,  etc.,  on  the  part  of  en- 
gineera,  conductqra,  brskonen.  switch-tenders, 
train  dispatchers,  telegraph  operaton,  motor- 
men  on  street-railways,  or  other  persons  in  the 
railway  service,  resulting  in  death  or  injury 
to  persons  or  property.  In  Illinois  a  penalty 
is  (provided  for  negU^ntly  injuring  or  frighten- 
ing horses,  etc.,  or  destroying  or  injunng  trunlcs  and  other 
baggage  by  baggage-masten,  express  agents,  stage-driven, 
etc. 

Of  the  various  subjects  considered  under  this  head  that  of 
intoxication  of  railway  employees  has  received  the  most  at- 
tention by  the  different  legislatures,  twenty-seven  states  and 
territories  having  passed  laws  on  this  subject.  In  most  <Mf 
these  states  the  laws  provide  that  locomotive  engineers,  con- 
ductors, switch-tenders,  train  dispatchers,  or  other  persons  in 
charge  of  locomotives,  trains,  cars,  or  switches  who  are  in- 
toxicated while  on  duty  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  In 
Mississippi  and  Vermont  this  act  is  made  a  felony.  In  Cali- 
fomia  and  Missouri  it  is  a  felony  if  an  accident  results  or  life 
or  property  is  endangered.  In  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Ver- 
mont the  employment  as  conductors,  engineera,  etc.,  of 
persons  addicted  to  drinking  intoxicating  beverages  is  ^ro- 
nibited.  In  a  number  of  states  the  laws  concerning  intoxica- 
tion also  apply  to  motormen  and  drivers  on  street-care. 

The  remaining  laws  coming  within  this  group  are  directed 
against  acts  of  employees  in  furtherance  of  strikes  or  other 
labor  disputes  which  might  result  in  iiijury  to  property  or 
danger  or  inconvenience  to  the  public.  In  seven  states  it  is  a 
misdemeanor  for  persons  in  charge  of  locomotives,  cara,  or 
trains  to  abandon  them  at  any  point  other  than  their  destina- 
tion. In  nine  states  it  is  a  misdemeanor  to  obstruct,  injure, 
or  delay  transportation  by  violence,  intimidation,  or  other 
interference  with  employees.  In  four  states  it  is  a  mis- 
demeanor for  employees  in  furtherance  at  strikes  or  other 
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disputes  on  other  roads  to  refuse  to  move  the  locomotives  or 
can  of  those  roads. 

A  number  of  states  have  enacted  special  laws 
for  the  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of  employees. 
Twelve  states  make    the  railroad  companies 
liable  for  the  wage  debts  of  contractors. 

The  statutes  concerning  the  wages 
Sifflita  of   °^  railway  employees  are  considered 
vTiiZ..     ™  t^>6  chapter  on  wages. 
■B^J^L.       A  federal  statute  of  June  i.  1898, 
jmpujMi  j^jating  to  the  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes  between   common   carriers 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce  and  their  em- 
ployees, has  the  following  provisions  concerning 
the  rights  of  employees: 

Sbc.  o.  Whenever  receiven  appointed  by  fedeial  court* 
are  in  the  possession  and  control  of  railroads,  the  employees 
upon  such  railroads  shall  have  the  right  to  be  beard  m  such 
courts  upon  all  questions  affecting  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  their  employment,  through  the  officen  and  representa- 
tives of  their  associations,  wnether  incoroomted  or  unincor- 
porated, and  no  reduction  of  wages  shall  be  made  by  such 
receiven  without  the  authority  of  the  court  therefor  upon 
notice  to  such  employees,  said  notice  to  be  not  less  than 
twenty  days  before  the  beating  upon  the  receivers'  petition 
or  application,  and  to  be  posted  upon  all  customary  bulletin 
txxiTM  along  or  upon  the  railway  operated  by  such  receiver  or 
receivcis. 

Sbc.  10.  Any  employer  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  any  officer,  agent,  or  receiver  of  such  employer  who 
shall  require  any  employee,  or  any  person  seeking  employ- 
ment, as  a  condition  of  such  employment,  to  enter  into  an 
agreement,  either  written  or  verba],  not  to  become  or  remain 
a  member  of  any  labor  corpomtion,  association,  or  organiza- 
tion; or  shall  threaten  any  employee  with  loss  of  employment* 
or  shall  unjustly  discriminate  araiinst  any  employee  because 
of  his  membership  in  such  a  labor  corporation,  association, 
or  organization;  or  who  shall  require  any  employee  or  any 
person  seeking  employment,  as  a  condition  of  such  employ- 
ment, to  enter  into  a  contract  whereby  such  employee  or 
applicant  for  employment  shall  agree  to  contribute  to  any 
fund  for  charitable,  social,  or  beneficial  purposes,  to  release 
such  employer  from  legal  liability  for  any  personal  injury  by 
reason  of  any  benefit  received  from  such  {<md  beyond  the 
proportion  of  the  benefit  arising  from  the  employer's  con- 
tribution to  such  fund;  or  who  shall,  after  having  discharged 
an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee 
from  obtaining  employment;  or  who  shall,  after  the  quitting 
<rf  an  employee,  attempt  or  conspire  to  prevent  such  employee 
from  obtaining  employment,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  gwlty 
Of  a  misdemeanor,  and.  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  court 
of  the  United  States  of  competent  jurisdiction  in  the  district 
in  which  such  offense  was  committed,  shall  be  punished  for 
eadi  offense  by  a  fine  erf  not  less  than  tioo  and  not  more  than 
tz.ooo. 

In  Arkansas  and  Missouri  it  is  a  misdemeanor 
for  any  person  to  make  false  charges  against  a 
railway  employee  with  regard  to  the  receipt  of 
money  for  fare,  etc. 

The  State  of  Kansas  has  a  statute  making  special 
provision  by  which  railway  employees  may  be 
enabled  to  vote  in  any  part  of  the  state  when  ab- 
sent from  the  legal  residence  on  railway  business 
on  election  day. 

In  Massachusetts  it  is  tmlawful  to  divulge  the 
names  of  railway  employees  who  make  com- 
plaints concerning  safetjf  appliances,  etc. 

The  statutes  coming  withm  the  fourth  group  are 
intended  for  the  protection  of  the  health  and  safety 
of  railway  employees.  The  dangerous  character 
of  their  employment  calls  for  legislation  requiring 
such  mechanical  appliances  as  will  reduce  their 
liability  to  injury  to  a  minimum.  For  this  reason 
considerable  attention  has  been  given  to  this  kind 
of  legislation  both  by  the  federal  Congress  and 
by  the  different  state  legislatures. 

The  federal  government  has  a  law  requiring 
all  common  carriers  engaged  in  inter- 
HMlth  Mod  state  commerce  to  supply  their  trains 
flftfMj  with  automatic  couplers  and  power 
brakes  and  certain  other  safety  ap- 
pliances, for  minimizing  danger. 


In  addition  to  the  federal  statute  which  gov- 
erns common  carriers  engaged  in  interstate  com- 
merce, ten  states  have  laws  requiring  automatic 
couplers  on  railway  trains,  fourteen  states  have 
laws  requiring  air  or  power  brakes  on  locomotives 
and  cars,  three  states  have  laws  requiring  grab- 
irons  on  sides  of  box  cars,  and  one  state  has  a  law 
regulating  the  height  of  draw-bars  on  cars.  These 
laws  apply  in  some  cases  only  to  passenger  trains, 
in  some  only  to  freight  trains,  and  in  others  to  all 
trains. 

Thirteen  states  require  the  blocking  of  fro^fs. 
switches,  and  guard  rails;  eleven  states  require 
bridge  guards  or  telltales  at  approaches  to  bridges, 
tunnels,  etc.;  ten  states  regulate  the  height  of 
bridges  and  wires  over  railway  tracks  or  trolley 
wires  over  street-car  tracks;- New  York  requires 
safety  switches  on  main  line  tracks,  and  prohibits 
the  useof  "coal  jimmies,"  and  Vermont  requires 
ladders  or  steps  to  be  placed  at  the  end  or  inside  of 
cars.  In  Ohio  full  crews  are  required  on  freight 
and  passenger  trains,  and  in  South  Carolina  there 
must  be  at  least  one  brakeman  to  every  two  cars 
on  passenger  trains,  except  when  power  brakes 
are  used,  and  one  brakeman  on  the  last  car  of 
every  freight  train.  In  Arizona,  on  grades  of 
over  ninetv-five  feet  to  the  mile  on  mountain 
divisions,  there  must  be  at  least  one  brakeman  for 
every  600  tons.  In  Michigan  printed  copies  of 
rules  and  regulations  must  be  furnished  to  em- 
ployees, and  in  New  York  and  Ohio  railroad 
companies  are  required  to  make  reports  to  the 
railroad  commissioners  showing  the  number  of 
safety  appliances  with  which  their  roads  have  been 
equipped.  Ohio  prohibits  the  erection  of  any 
crane,  chute,  etc.,  within  eighteen  inches  of  the 
nearest  point  of  contact  with  the  cab  of  anjr  loco- 
motive. Arkansas  requires  the  construction  of 
shelters  for  workmen  at  division  points. 

Twenty -seven  states  have  laws  reauiring 
street-railway  companies  to  have  enclosed  plat- 
forms on  the  front  of  cars  for  the  protection  of 
motormen,  gripmen,  or  drivers. 

A  federal  _law  requires  common  carriers  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  to  ihake  regular 
reports  of  accidents  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  In  Alabama,  Connec- 
Aoeidents  ^'="*;.  Michigan,  Mississippi,  South 
Carolma,  and  Vermont  accidents  must 
be  reported  to  the  railroad  commis- 
sioners. In  Mississippi  accidents  causing  delay 
or  injuries  must  be  telegraphed  and  a  written 
report  made  afterward  to  the  railway  commission. 
In  South  Carolina  accidents  causing  injury  to 
persons  must  be  reported  immediately  to  an 
accessible  physician  and  notice  given  in  writing 
to  the  railway  commissioners  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

Four  states  have  laws  requiring  railroad  com- 
missioners to  investigate  accidents  to  railway 
employees.  Massachusetts  has  a  law  requiring 
railroad  companies  to  run  workmen's  trains  at 
specified  hours  of  the  day. 

Grbat  Britain 

In  Great  Britain  the  conduct  of  railway  em- 
ployees while  on  duty  is  regulated  by  an  act 
passed  in  1840  which  provides  that  any  engine- 
driver,  guard,  porter,  or  other  employee  of  a  rail- 
way company  is  liable  to  arrest  for  intoxication 
while  on  duty,  or  for  committing  any  offense 
ap;ainst  the  regulations,  or  for  wilfully,  mali- 
ciously, or  negligently  doing  or  omitting  to  do 
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any  act  wherebv  life,  limb,  or  the  works  of  the 
railway  are  endangered.  The  penalty  may  be 
imprisonment,  either  with  or  without  hard  labor, 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  months,  or  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  £3  ($9.73). 

The  hours  of  labor  of  railway  employees  are  not 
fixt  by  law,  but  an  act  passed  July  37,  1893, 
provides  that  the  Board  of  Trade  is  authorized 
to  investigate  representations  that  the  employees 
of  any  rauway  company  are  required  to  work  for 
an  excessive  number  of  hours,  or  that  sufficient  in- 
tervals of  rest  are  not  allowed,  or  that  insufficient 
relief  is  afiorded  in  the  matter  of  Sunday  labor. 
If  the  investigation  discloses  reasonable  grounds 
for  complaint,  the  Board  of  Trade  may  direct  the 
company  to  submit  a  schedule  of  service  such  as 
will  Dring  the  actual  hours  of  labor  within  reason- 
able limits,  regard  being  had  for  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  traffic  and  the  nature  of  the  work. 

Thb  German  Empikb 

With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  employment 
on  railways  the  German  Empire  has  from  time  to 
time  promulgated  special  decrees  and  ordinances. 
The  following  regulations  fixing  the  minimum 
requirements  for  applicants  for  positions  in  the 
State  railway  service  were  promulgated  by  the 
imperial  chancellor,  March  8,  1906: 

Employees  entering  service  for  the  first  time  must  be  not 
less  than  twenty-one  nor  more  than  forty  years  of  age.  Males 
more  than  forty  yeara  old  who  are  partially  incapacitated 
may  be  employeid  as  watchmen,  porters,  platfoim  attendants, 
and  gatemen;  and  females  more  than  forty  yean  of  age  may 
serve  as  gatekeepers  and  station  attendants.  Technically 
sldlled  machinists  may  act  as  locomotive  firemen  before  com- 
pleting their  twenty-nrst  year.  Other  exceptions  are  allow- 
aUe  only  on  action  oy  the  local  authorities. 

The  general  requirements  for  employment  include  physical 
capacity,  good  hearing  and  sight,  ability  to  distinguish  colors, 
and  satisfactory  character.  Officials  must  be  able  to  read 
German  and  Roman  print  and  script,  to  write  legibly  in 
German,  and.  where  necessary  in  their  employment,  to  com- 
pute in  the  four  elementary  operations.  Detailed  provision 
IS  made  in  the  case  of  each  class  of  employees,  as  watchmen, 
porters,  brakemen,  engineers,  etc.,  giving  the  specific  require- 
ments as  to  knowledge  of  particular  duties  and  of  the  appli- 
ances with  which  each  must  work:  and  for  the  higher  classes  of 
employment,  the  length  of  preliminary  employment  in  the 
lower  grades,  and  the  periods  of  training  and  of  probationary 
service  that  must  precede  permanent  appointments.  The 
restrictions  as  to  prooationary  employment  and  age  limits  do 
not  apply  in  the  case  of  those  officials  and  employees  who  are 
connected  with  the  militaiy  branch  of  the  railway  service. 

On  the  State  railways  of  Prussia  and  Hesse,  as  prescribed 
by  a  law  erf  April  i,  190a,  the  personnel  is  classed  either  as 
oniciab  of  the  State  or  as  employees  for  wages.  Nominations 
are,  in  general,  for  a  probationary  period,  followed  by  a  rev- 
ocable contract,  and  subsequently,  in  proper  cases,  by  a 
permanent  appointment.  Until  permanent  appointment, 
imless  in  exceptioiwl  cases,  all  engagements  are  made  under 
conditions  of  monthly  wage  paynients. 

Applicants  for  positions  definitely  provided  for  in  the  bud- 
gets must  meet  the  required  conditions,  especially  those  as  to 
prescribed  examinations.  Ticket  stampere  and  other  station 
employees,  locomotive  and  train  employees,  switchmen, 
watchmen,  road  employees,  and  the  like  are  not  enumerated 
in  the  budgets,  and  are  employed  under  revocable  contracts. 
Agents  of  the  lower  and  middle  grades  employed  in  budget 
positions  may  take  pemianent  appointments  after  they  have 
served  satisfactorily  for  at  least  five  yean. 

A  law  of  July  14,  iggg,  contains  the  provision  that  em- 
ployees on  Prussian  State  railways  must  have  no  affiliation 
with  societies  opposed  to  law  and  order. 

A  decree  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Public  Works  issued 
Dec.  17,  1894,  and  subsequently  amended  in  various  points, 
forbids  workiiien  employed  in  the  State  railway  service  to 
engage  in  their  leisure  time  in  work  in  the  private  interests  of 
rauway  officials,  and  especially  of  those  to  whom  are  en- 
tnistea  the  employment  and  discharge  of  workmen  or  the 
inspection  and  management  of  the  service.  Written  per- 
mission is  required  for  specific  persons  and  occasions,  if 
exceptions  are  at  all  allowed. 

Provisions  as  to  the  termination  of  the  labor  contract  of 
railway  employees  in  Prussia  were  made  in  the  law  of  July  14, 
1888,  which  provide  that  such  contract  may,  in  the  absence 
at  special  agreements  to  the  contrary,  be  teiminated  by 
either  party  without  notice  within  the  first  four  weeks  of 


service,  and  after  this  time,  but  without  preventing  an  earlier 
release  in  cases  of  mutual  agreement,  on  notice  by  either 
party  given  fourteen  days  in  advance.  If  any  other  than  the 
prescribed  term  of  notice  is  agreed  upon,  it  must  be  the  same 
SOT  both  parties. 

Dismissal  without  this  notice  of  fourteen  days  may  take 

place  when  an  employee  has  used  deception  in  the  matter  of 

the  labor  contract;  if  he  is  guilty  of  theft,  embeszlement, 

immorality,  etc.;  if  he  leaves  work  without  authority,  or 

persistently  neglects  his  duty;  if  he  is  careless 

with  lights  or  fire  in  the  face  of  warnings;  if  be 

Wmgi.— .     is  guilty  of  violence  or  gross  acts  of  injury  to 

_!.-*         •>•»  superiors,  their  deputies,  or  members  of 

"•"»        their  families,  or  of  deliberate  and  illegal  acts 

which  cause  injury  to  the  management  or  to 

his  fellow  workmen.     Such  discharge  is  not 

allowable  after  the  facts  have  been  known  to  a  superior  for 

more  than  one  week.     Before  the  discharge  takes  effect  the 

employee  is  to  have  opportunity  to  make  a  statement  and  to 

cstabhsh  the  facts  in  the  case  at  a  hearing.    Witnesses  may  be 

brought  in  where  needful,  and  proofs  may  be  submitted  in 

writing. 

A  workman  may  leave  the  service  without  notice  if  he  be- 
comes unable  to  work;  if  his  wages  are  not  paid  when  due,  or 
if  his  superior  defrauds  him;  if  the  work  exposes  life  or  health 
to  discovered  dangers  not  known  at  the  time  of  entering  into 
the  contimct;  if  His  superiors  or  members  of  their  families 
are  guilty  o[  acts  or  attempts  of  an  illegal  or  immoral  nature 
agairwt  him  or  his  family,  or  if  they  or  their  deputies  commit 
acts  of  violence  or  gross  injury  to  him  or  members  of  his 
family.  For  the  last-named  cause  action  must  be  talnn 
within  one  week  after  the  facts  come  to  the  employee's  knowl- 
edge, in  order  to  justify  withdrawal  without  notice. 

Damages  for  unwarranted  discharge  without  notice  may  be 
allowed  only  in  so  far  as  actual  injury  results,  and  only  to  the 
amount  of  the  consequent  loss  in  wages  for  the  period  of 
notice.  This  will  not  be  allowed  where  other  employment 
was  immediately  secured. 

With  regard  to  the  hours  of  labor  on  railways 
in  Germany,  a  law  of  the  Confederated  States, 
enacted  in  1899,  prescribes  for  locomotive  em- 
ployees (engineers  and  firemen)  a  workday  of 
not  more  than  ten  hours'  length  on  a  monthly 
average. 

If  the  service  is  light,  however,  as  on  secondary  roads,  it 
may  be  r  1  hours  long.  No  single  day  of  work  may  exceed 
16  hours  in  length.  In  case  <»  such  length,  service  must 
be  broken  by  rest  periods  and  followed  by  a  prolonged  rest,  to 
be  passed  at  home  and  to  be  at  night  if  possible.  The  time 
of  route  service  may  in  no  case  exceed  10  hours,  including 
stops  at  stations  where  employees  cannot  leave  their  posts, 
and  including  also  the  time  for  taking  up  and  turning  over 
their  work  and  for  coming  from  their  homes  and  returning. 
If  the  work  is  continuous  or  exhausting,  the  average  day  is 
reduced  to  8  hours  and  the  maximum  to  10. 

The  provisions  as  to  train  employees  are  practically  iden- 
tical with  the  above,  except  that  the  average  workday  is 
given  a  length  of  1 1  hours. 

Where  station  service  is  exacting  and  continuous,  8  hours 

constitute  the  average  day's  work,  with  a  maximum  of  10 

hours.     In  other  cases  the  average  may  be  r  1  hours,  with  a 

maximum  of  14;  or.  if  ihi  service  is  light  and 

broken  by  long  rests,  it  may  be  extended  by 

HOUi        way  of  exception   to   as   long  as  16  hours. 

Gatekeepers  and   guards  at  minor  stopping 

places  may  be  employed  for  not  more  than  14 

hours  daily,  unless  where  the  service  is  light,  when  the  day 

may  be  fixt  at  16  hours.     If  gatekeepers  can  reside  only  at 

a  distance  from  their  posts,  the  time  required  to  go  to  and 

from  work  is  included  in  the  work-time. 

The  rest  periods  include  only  the  time  when  employees  are 
exempt  from  duty  and  from  preparation  therefor,  and  must 
continue  without  interruption,  in  order  to  be  counted  as  such 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law.  for  at  least  8  hours  in  the 
case  of  station  employees  and  gatekeepers,  and  for  8  hours 
for  train  and  locomotive  employees,  if  the  time  is  spent  at 
home,  or  6  hours  if  away  from  home.  For  these  latter 
classes,  however,  the  6-  or  8-hour  period  will  be  counted  as 
rest  only  when  bUing  between  periods  of  service  which  are 
preceded  or  followed  by  a  rest  d  at  least  le  hours'  length  at 
home.  Shorter  periods  than  those  designated  above  are  to 
be  included  in  the  account  of  the  time  spent  in  service. 

Every  active  employee  in  regular  service  is  entitled  to  two 
holidays  per  month;  or,  if  service  is  light,  to  one  holiday. 
These  days  must  be  not  less  than   34  hours  in  length. 

Night-work  may  be  engaged  in  for  not  more  tnan  7  nights 
consecutively. 

In  Prussia  it  is  provided  that  employees  whose  duties 
require  labor  on  Sundays  and  feast-days  must  be  given 
opportunity  to  attend  worahip  every  second,  or  at  most  every 
third,  Sunday.  If  the  semimonthly  holidays  prescribed  by 
the  general  law  cannot  be  so  arranged  as  to  suffice  for  such  at- 
tendance, other  time  is  to  be  allowed  therefor  without  being 
counted  as  absence  from  service  or  as  rest- time. 
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'    As  regards  the  wages  to  be  paid  railway  em- 

f>loyees,  a  Prussian  regulation  of  July  14,  1888, 
ays  down  the  general  rule  that  wages  of  State 
railway  employees  will  be  paid  for  only  the  time 
actually  worked.  In  cases  of  tem- 
porary cessation  from  work,  however, 
without  fault  of  the  employee,  he 
may,  if  married  or  having  a  depend- 
ent family,  receive  two  thirds  pay  for 
not  more  than  fourteen  days,  after  the  manner  of 
a  military  furlough,  provided  he  has  been  in  the 
service  for  at  least  one  year.  Workmen  absent 
on  account  of  the  performance  of  military  or  civic 
duties  receive  wages  for  the  period  of  necessary 
absence.  In  cases  where  personal  concerns  cause 
absence  the  allowance  01  wages  rests  with  the 
management.  Time  lost  without  excuse  may  be 
adjusted  for  by  deductions  from  pay,  the  man- 
agement retaining  the  control  of  such  matters 
entirely  in  their  own  hands,  as  well  as  that  of 
adjustments  for  overtime  work.  Workmen  regu- 
larly entrusted  with  the  duties  of  subordinate  offi- 
cials receive  pay  for  lost  rest-days.  Pay  for  the 
allowed  rest  periods  and  for  the  time  granted 
for  attendance  at  church  is  also  given  to  such 
employees  as  are  regularly  employed  in  duties 
requiring  them  to  work  on  Sundays  and  feast- 
days. 

Railway  employees  in  Germany  do  not  have 
the  right  of  making  agreements  or  combinations 
among  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
better  wages  or  conditions  of  work,  as  are  en- 
joyed by  other  classes  of  workmen  by  virtue  of 
section  152  of  the  imperial  industrial  code.  Sec- 
tion i8a  of  the  Prussian  industrial  code  prohibits 
railway  employees  from  making  agreements  for 
the  purpose  of  stopping  or  delaymg  work. 

France 

In  Prance  the  employment  of  engineers  and 
firemen  is  restricted  by  a  decree  of  March  i ,  i  go  i , 
to  such  persons  as  have  procured  certificates  of 
capacity  in  a  form  determined  by  the  minister 
of  pubhc  works. 

The  hours  of  labor  and  rest  of  engineers,  firemen,  and 
employees  engaged  in  tiain  service  were  fixt  by  decrees 
'  '       '    *  "  lended  May  20,  190a,  and 

I  to  station  employees  was 


bearing  date  ofNov.  4,  1890,  amended  May  20,  1901,  and 
May  o,  1906.  An  order  applying  to  station  employees  was 
issued   on    Nov,    23,     1899.   while   the   hours    of   labor  of 


those  engaged  in  the  supervision  and  maintenance  of  way 
are  regulated  bv  an  order  of  Oct.  10,  1901.  All  the  abo\-e 
were  issued  by  tne  minister  of  public  worlcs  and  are  applicable 
to  the  railroads  controlled  by  the  State  and  by  the  companies 
operating  the  principal  systems  of  the  country.  The  enforce- 
ment of  the  regulations  as  to  the  hours  of  labor  of  engineera, 
firemen,  and  train  and  station  employees  on  State  railways  is 
entrusted,  by  an  order  of  Peb.  13,  1901,  to  "committees  of 
labor,"  made  up  of  the  beads  of  the  various  departments 
concerned  and  of  representative  employees. 

From  1883  to  the  dates  named  above  the  hours  of  labor 
of  engineen,  firemen,  conductors,  and  brakemen  had  been 
fixt  at  not  more  than  is  hours  daily,  including  the  time 
of  their  obligatory  oresence  at  duty  points  before  and  after 
actual  employment,  while  the  hours  of  labor  of  switchmen 
had  been  fixt  at  i  >  per  day  as  earl^  as  1864. 

According  to  the  later  provisions  the  hours  of  labor  of 
engineers  and  firemen  must  not  exceed  an  average  of  10 
per  day  in  actual  employment.  On  no  day  may  they  exceed 
12,  nor  may  the  total  on  9  consecutive  days,  counting  from 
midnight  to  midnight,  exceed  ^  hours  of  actual  work.  This 
perifxTmust  also  include  principal  rest  periods  to  an  amount 
of  90  hours.  Each  period  of  labor  is  to  be  preceded  and 
folfowed  by  principal  rest  periods,  which  may  be  separated 
from  each  other  by  inter\-als  of  not  more  than  17  hours. 

Principal  rest  periods  are  only  those  that  have  an  unbroken 
duration  of  at  least  to  hours  if  passed  at  the  home  of  the 
employee  or  of  not  less  than  7  hours  if  away  from  home. 
The  reduction  of  two  consecutive  rest  periods  to  less  than  10 
hours  each  is  forbidden  and  the  sum  of  two  consecutive 
periods  must  amount  to  at  least  17  hours.  A  rest  of  not  less 
than  JO  hours',  length  is  to  be  allowed  all  engineen  and  fire- 


men engaged  in  road  service  once  in  10  da^,  on  an  average. 
Where  the  engineer  or  fireman  is  not  required  to  sleep  away 
from  home  at  any  time  the  30-hour  rest  periods  may  be 
reduced  in  number  to  one  per  fortnight.  Such  rests  arc  to  be 
reckoned  at  their  length,  less  so  hours,  in .  making  up  the 
9-day  average  mentioned  above.  Employees  will  be  re^rded 
as  not  having  to  sleep  away  from  home  only  in  case  their  daily 
duties  allow  them  an  unbroken  rest  of  le  consecutive  hounat 
home  between  6  p.m.  and  12  M. 

For  locomotive  employees  in  yard  service,  a  rest  of  at  least 
30  hours  is  to  be  allowed  every  15  days  on  an  average:  out  o( 
94  hours  every  10  hours  and  the  principal  rest  perwd  bera- 
duced  to  9  hours.  Only  such  employment  is  regarded  as  not 
requiring  employees  to  sleep  away  from  home  as  permits 
unbroken  rest  at  home  of  at  least  9  hours,  between  6  rM. 
and  r2  M. 

Rest  periods  must  be  at  least  o  hours  in  length  if  spent  at 
home,  and  7  hours  if  away  from  nome.  No  two  consecutive 
rest  periods  may  be  of  less  than  9  hours'  length,  nor  make  a 
total  of  less  than  16  hours.  A  holiday  of  at  least  24  hours  is 
to  be  granted  every  15  days  on  an  average,  and  not  more  than 
30  days  may  elapse  between  two  such  holidavs.  These  holi- 
days are  to  be  reckoned  at  their  actual  lengto,  less  14  bouis, 
in  making  up  the  14-dBy  average. 

The  schedule  time  of  through  freight  and  passenger  trains 
is  to  be  diminished  by  ro  per  cent  in  making  up  the  total  of 
the  working-time.  In  other  respects  the  regulations  are  the 
same  for  the  trainmen  as  for  locomotive  employees,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  trainmen  no  mention  is  made  of  reserve 
periods  spent  at  home. 

Depot  and  station  employees  may  be  required  to  work  ts 

hours  per  day  with  penods  of  unbroken  rest  of  at  least  9 

hours*  duration,  tho  these  may  be  reduced  to  8  houra  where 

the    employee    is    lodged    on    the    premises. 

^^  Shorter  rest  periods  are  to  be  allowed  for  the 

EmployMl  taking  of  meals  near  the  middle  and  toward 
the  close  of  the  day.  One  holiday  or  2  half- 
holidays  per  month  must  be  allowed  employees 
of  this  class.  The  holidays  for  >  months  may  be  allowed  to 
accumulate,  but  not  more  than  >  months  may  pass'  without 
a  holiday.  Such  a  day  includes  the  entire  interval  between 
2  consecutive  nights  of  rest.  A  half-holiday  begins  or  ends 
at  the  midd.e  of  a  customary  day  of  labor,  and  must  be  im- 
mediately preceded  or  followed  by  a  night  of  rest.  These 
days  and  half-days  are  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  the  em- 
ployees, and  may  be  spent  away  from  home  if  they  so  de- 
sire. 

At  stations  having  both  night  and  day  service  night  service 
shall  not  be  required  of  any  employee  for  more  than  14  con- 
secutive nights.  When  the  change  is  made  from  day  or 
night  service  to  the  other  shift,  an  unbroken  rest  period  of  at 
least  24  hours  must  be  allowed.  Employees  enjoying  this 
privilege  are  not  granted  the  monthly  holidays  or  half-holi- 
days mentioned  above.  Where  night  service  is  especially 
heavy,  the  minister  of  public  works  may  require  the  alterna- 
tion of  shifts  after  7  nights  of  duty,  or  such  other  number  up 
to  14,  as  ha  may  approve.  Employees  at  small  stations  and 
stopping-places  requiring  the  attendance  c{  but  a  single  per- 
son and  at  which  there  are  not  more  than  three  trains  daily  in 
each  direction  may  be  required  to  serve  for  more  than  i> 
hours,  but  their  principal  rest  periods  may  not  be  reduced 
below  8  hours. 

Watchmen,  n^nal-  and  gatekeepers,  and  employees  charged 
with  the  inspection  and  maintenance  of  ways  may  be  required 
to  work  not  more  than  1 2  hours  per  day,  with  an  unbroken 
rest  of  at  least  9  hours,  or  of  8  hours  where  they  lodge  on  the 
premises.  Ten  hours  is  the  minimum,  however,  for  employees 
where  a  female  gatekeeper  is  employed,  and  the  male  em- 
ployee is  required  to  rise  at  night  at  the  call  of  the  public.  A 
rest  of  about  one  hour  for  meals  is  to  be  allowed  in  the  middle 
of  the  day;  and  if  the  work  period  exceeds  1 1  hours  in  length, 
there  must  be  an  additional  interval  of  rest,  about  one  half 
hour  in  length,  either  in  the  momiiu;  or  afternoon.  Suitable 
warmed  shelters  must  be  furnished  at  posts  of  duty  where 
employees  may  eat. 

At  points  requiring  night  as  well  as  day  service,  where 
males  alone  are  employed,  the  same  provisions  are  applicable 
to  consecutive  night  employment  and  rest  periods  at  change 
of  shifts  as  in  the  case  of  station  employees.  The  positions 
of  permanent  attendants  at  gates  and  semaphores  may  be 
filled  by  females  for  the  day  service  and  by  males  at  night 
without  alternation.  Such  employees  are  entitled  to  an  un- 
interrupted holiday  of  36  hours'  length  each  month.  Where 
the  employees  concerned  are  husband  and  wife,  they  may, 
if  they  desire,  enjoy  the  holiday  simultaneously  for  the  term 
of  24  hours. 

With  regard  to  railway  employees  abandoning  their  em- 
ployment the  railway  law  of  France,  dated  July  is,  184$, 
directs  that  engineers  or  brakemen  who  abandon  their  posts 
during  a  run  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  the  term 
not  to  be  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  two  yean  in 
length. 

GusTAVus  A.  Weber,  LL.B. 

RBrBRBHCBs:  Gustavus  A.  Weber.  Labor  LnisUaion  in  At 
U.  5.,  in  the  Bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Lindley  A. 
Clark,  Lams  of  Fontgn  CountrUt  Rtlattng  to  Employns  en 
Railroads. 
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RAILWAY  MILEAGE:  The  table  below  gives 
the  mileage  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world 
according  to  the  latest  obtainable  statistics. 

Railway  Hilbaob  o»  tbb  World 


COUNTRT 


Aitientioa 

Aostislasia: 

Commonwealth  of  Austiafia. 

New  Zealand 

Austria-Hungary: 

Austria,  including  Bosnia- 
Herzegovina  

Hungary 

Bel^um 

Bobvia 

Biatil 

Bulgaria 

Canada... 

Central  America: 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua 

Salvador 

ChUe 

China 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

Fiance 

Algeria I 

Tunis I 

French  East  Indies 

French  colonies,  n.  e.  s 

German  Empire 

German  colonies 

Greece 

Haiti 

India,  British 

Italy,  including  Eritrea 

Japan 

Formosa 

Kongo  Free  State 

Korea 

Luxemburg ' 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dutch  possessions  in  America. 

Norway 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal 

Portuguese  colonies 

Rumania 

Russia 

Finland 

Santo  Domingo 

Servia 

8iam 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switxeriaiid 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom 

British  colonies,  n.  e.  s 

United  States  > 

Philiprane  Islands 

Porto  Rico 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Total. 


Lbngth  or 

RAILWAYS 


Date 


1906 

1906 
1906 


190S 

190S 
190S 
190S 
1905 
1905 

I90<S 
1905 
190S 
1904 
1905 
1906 
190S 
1904 
190S 
«90S 
1905 
1905 
1906 

190S 

I90S 
190S 
190s 
190s 
1905 
I90S 
1906 
1905 
190s 
190S 


1905 


190S 
190S 
19OS 
190s 
1905 
19OS 
19OS 
I90S 
190S 
19OS 
19OS 
1906 
1906 
1905 
19OS 
I90S 
190S 
I90S 
19OS 
190S 
1906 
1906 
19OS-6 
1906 
1906 
1905 
1905 


MUes 


I»,»30 

14.988 
a. 530 


»4.Jj8 

4.37S 

701 

10,600 

ai.aSo 

394 

400 

57 

171 

104 

2.939 

3.435 

4" 

I.S83 

a.043 

186 

3.»33 
99,018 

3.041 

I.S49 

99S 

34.S»6 

5S» 

695 

140 

sS.aai 

io,iao 

4.693 

»3i 

536 


la.aa? 

a.  133 

1.430 

37 

i.SiS 

m 
34 

I.»99 

I.SSO 

667 

I.97S 

39.591 

3,069 

117 

446 

8,78a 

7.81S 

3,640 

3,IZ0 

33,907 

xi.iai 

at8,39i 

300 

300 

1,3 10 

634 


564,073 


Railroadb 


-I 

MiUs 

31. s 

37.0 
38.3 


S.I 

6.1 
3.> 

7.4 

3.4 

33.0 

9. a 

3.3 

.8 

3-4 

i.o 

.08 
1.0 
10. 1 
7.9 
1.3 
3-3 
7.4 

4-3 
.8 
■  4 

5-7 
.4 

»-9 

1.0 

1.0 

S-o 

x.o 

.8 


6. 


3-S 

3.8 


5  a 


MiUs 
10.8 


5.0 
34.0 


397.7 

1.0 

3-3 

95.6 

7.0 

ia.8 
8.5 
I. a 
3-5 

14.9 

":i 

.8 

36.8 

133.7 

1.6 

8.4 

140.  a 

ia.9 

3.4 

165.1 

■  5 
37.8 
14.0 
16.0 
63.9 
31.7 
17.8 

6:J 


164. 1 

«-9 

.7 

la.a 


,1 

1.8 

43.1 


,8.7 
4.6 

14-4 
6.5 

33.6 
••9 

45.0 

4S-» 

•M 
188.7 
11.7 

60. a 

1.7 

58.8 

16.8 

I.I 


'Railway  mileage  of  Luzemborg  included  in  that  oC 
Netheriands. 

*Includiiig  railway  mileage  in  Alaska  (6a  miles)  and 
HawaU  (»8  miles). 


RAILWAYS  AND  RAILWAY  PROBLEMS:  We 

consider  this  subject  under  the  following  heads: 
(I.)  The  United  States;  (II.)  Foreign  Countries; 
(III.)  Railway  Problems;  (IV.)  Remedies  Pro- 
posed. 

I.  The  United  SUtes 

A.    HISTORY 

On  July  4,  i8a8,  Charles  Carroll,  last  sttrviving 
signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  laid 
the  first  rail  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad; 
the  first  railroad  of  this  country  to  assume  a 
comprehensive  scale.  Mr.  Carroll  said  he  con- 
sidered the  event  "second  only  to  that  of  signing 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  if  even  second 
to  that."  The  first  tram-road  in  America  was 
the  Quincy  road  (1827)  for  hauling  stone  for  the 
Bunker  Hill  monument.  The  first  locomotive  in 
America  was  imported  from  England  in  1829,  for 
use  on  the  Carbondale  &  Honesdale  Railroad, 
bttilt  by  the  Delaware  &  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany. On  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad, 
chartered  in  1827  and  opened  1830,  steam  was 
not  definitely  chosen  for  the  motive  power  till 
183 1,  horse-power,  and  even  sails,  having  been 
tried  first.  The  West  Point  foundry  works  built 
the  first  American  locomotive  in  1830,  for  use  on 
the  South  Carolina  Railroad  then  being  coHt 
structed.  The  panic  of  183^  tem- 
'Baffinninn  porarily  checkea  railroad  building, 
^  *^  but  the  whole  line  of  the  Boston  & 
Albany  was  complete  by  1843,  the 
first  road  operated  as  a  through  route.  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  were  connected  by  rail  in  1840; 
New  York  and  Boston  in  1849;  New  York  and 
Lake  Erie,  by  the  Erie  road,  in  1851 ;  New  York 
and  Albany  the  same  year ;  New  York  and  Chicago 
in  1853.  The  first  line  to  reach  the  Mississippi  was 
the  Chicago  &  Rock  Island  in  18^4. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  roads  in  the  United 
States  will  be  best  appreciated  by  giving  the 
figures.  In  1828  there  were  3  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  country;  in  1830,  41  miles;  in  1840,  2,800 
miles;  in  1850,  9,000  miles;  in  i860,  9,800  miles; 
in  1870,  50,000  miles;  in  1880,  82,000  miles;  in 
1890,  163,420  miles;  in  1905,  218,101  miles. 

The  first  roads  were  very  moderately  successful. 
Legislatures  were  suspicious  of  them.  The  Illi- 
nois Central  received  the  first  land  grant  in  1851, 
tho,  after  that,  land  grants  were  given  freely. 
(See  Public  Domaim.)  The  first  charters  were 
very  cautious,  and  there  were  no  general  bills  for 
condemning  property  to  give  railroads  the  right 
of  way,  but  m  1850  the  New  York  Legislature 
granted  railroad  corporations  the  right  to  run 
their  lines  wherever  they  saw  fit,  subject  only  to 
certain  conditions  in  the  cities.  This  was  a  com- 
plete surrender  on  the  part  of  the  state  of  every 
attempt  to  supervise,  regulate,  and  control  the 
operations  of  railroad  corporations,  but  it  seemed 
productive  of  such  immeaiate  benefits  that  state 
after  state  followed  the  example. 

No  evil  results  of  this  lack  of  state  sui>ervision 
were  apparent  until  1857,  when  a  financial  crisis 
brought  bankruptcy  to  many  of  the  roads.  To 
prevent  the  insolvent  roads  hieing  closed  to  satisfy 
the  bondholders  or  first  mortgagees,  the  lawyers 
for  the  second  tnortgagees  and  the  stockholders 
devised  a  plan  of  "reorganization."  Under  this 
policy  of  reorganization  the  first  mortgage  holders 
were  given  bonds  representing  a  first  lien  on  the 
roads  and  bonds  representing  accrued  interest. 
The  junior  mortgagees  were  recognized  by  pte- 
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ferred  stock,  and  the  former  stockholders,  after 
paying  something  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
readjustment,  were  given  common  stock  to  rep- 
resent their  former  mterest  in  the  roads.  This 
accumulated  debt  was  called  "increased  capital," 
but  in  latter-day  parlance  has  developed  stock- 
watering.     (See  Watered  Stock.) 

The  crisis  of  1857  put  an  effective  stop  to 
railroad  and  land  grants,  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  Civil  War.  The  war,  however,  gave  land 
grants  a  wider  scope.  A  railroad  to  California  was 
a  political  necessity.  (See  Pacific  Railroads.) 
The  first  effective  bill  for  the  Union  Pacific  was 
la^ed  in  1864,  and  the  last  rail  laid  in  1869.  It 
led  to  railroad  favoritism,  upon  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment, in  colossal  proportions. 

From  183s  to  June  30,  1892,  railroad  corpora- 
tions received  from  Congress,  directly  and  through 
the  states,  grants  of  land  aggregating 
land  Oranta  56-483 .804   wres.  or  an  average  of 
■^  9,600  acres  for  every  mile  of  road 

constructed  under  the  terms  of  the 
granting  acts.  In  addition  to  these  gifts  of  land 
the  roads  received  subsidies  of  money  from  Con- 
gress, the  states,  counties,  townships,  cities,  and 
villages.  The  five  Pacjfic  railroads  (the  Northern 
Pacific,  the  Union  Pac'fic,  the  Atlantic  &  Pacific, 
the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  Texas  Pacific)  alone 
received  subsidies  of  U.  S.  bonds  amounting  to 
$64,6*3,5 1 2,  and  the  interest  paid  on  the  same 
by  the  V.  S.  Government  amounted  up  to  June 
30,  1891,  to  $90,341,379.33.  (See  article  Public 
Domain.) 

According  to  Poor's  Manual  for  1884,  the  aver- 
age cost  per  mile  of  the  railroads  in  the  U.  S. 
did  not  exceed  $30,000.  The  early  railroads 
were  purely  local,  chartered  and  built  by 
local  communities.  The  New  York  Central  was 
consolidated  from  eleven  different  railroads  in 
1853.  Vanderbilt,  till  then  one  of  the  foremost 
steamboat  owners  in  the  world,  did  not  go  into 
railroads  to  any  extent  till  1 864.  Mr.  Scott  entered 
the  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  in  1850. 
As  a  result  of  his  management  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  owns  to-day  thousands  of  miles  of  the 
most  valuable  railway  property  in  the  U.  S. 
Next  to  these  great  systems  were  developed  the 
Grand  Trunk  in  the  north,  the  Erie  in  the  middle, 
and  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  in  the  south,  they 
being  hindered  respectively  by  disadvantage  of 
situation,  by  speculation,  and  by  the  Civil  War. 

The  next  development  of  combination  was  the 
development  of  sleeping-car  companies,  express 
companies,  and  freight  transportation  companies, 
which  ran  through  cars  over  many  roads.     The 
first   railroad    pools  were   probably 
-,_!,,_,     developed  in  a  small  way  in  New 
tioM        England.     The  first  to  have  impor- 
tant pubUc  history  was  the  Chicago- 
Omaha  pool,  in  1870,  between  three 
roads.    The  first  great  inter-railway  association 
was   the  Southern  Railway  &  Steamship  Asso- 
ciation, begun  under  the  lead  of  Albert  Fink,  in 
1873.    The  first  great  railway  war  began  in  1869, 
when  rates  from  Chicago  to  New  York  fell  to 
twenty-five  cents  per  hundred  pounds.     The  first 
trunk-Une  pool  on  West-bound  traffic  was  formed 
in  i8;r7f  and  on  East-bound  in  1879. 

Railroad  legislation  was  all  in  favor  of  railroads. 
The  only  fear  was  that  roads  would  not  be  built 
fast  enough.  Railroads  were  variously  taxed, 
and  liabilities  only  slightly  enforced.  The  first 
popular  feeling  of  any  force  against  railroads  was 
the  Granger  movement   (1870-77).     Nowhere 


had  railroad  subsidies  been  more  reckles^  voted 
than  in  the  upper  Mississippi  valley.  Between 
1865  and  1 87 1  $500,000,000  had  been  invested  in 
Western  railways.  The  price  of  wheat  began  to 
fall.  With  transportation  charges  at  former 
figures,  the  farmers  could  not  pay  their  debts; 
with  charges  reduced,  the  roads  could  not  pay 
theirs.  Roads  under  competition  cut  down 
rates    to    nearly    nothing    between 

Qff^^fnr  competing  points,  and,  where  there 
X^rMnent  7'^  "^  competition,  charged  what 
they  would.  The  feelmg  among  the 
farmers  ran  high.  The  first  tangible 
results  were  reached  in  Illinois.  The  constitu- 
tional convention  of  1870  made  an  important 
declaration  concerning  state  control  of  rates,  on 
the  basis  of  which  a  law  was  passed  in  1871  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  maxima.  Judge  Lau- 
rence pronounced  the  bill  unconstitutional.  At 
the  next  election  he  was  defeated.  The  law  of 
1873  avoided  the  issues  raised  by  Judge  Laurence. 
Similar  laws  were  immediately  passed  by  Iowa 
and  Minnesota,  and  a  much  more  stringent  law, 
the  so-called  Potter  law,  which  the  railroads 
favored  because  so  stringent,  hoping  thus  to  kill 
it.  The  roads  appealed  to  the  courts,  but  were 
defeated.  Finally  in  1877  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  U.  S.  sustained  the  constitutionality  of  the 
Granger  laws.  B  ut  the  laws  defeated  themselves. 
Railroad  construction  came  to  a  standstill.  In 
Wisconsin  some  existing  roads  could  not  be  kept 
up.  The  men  who  passed  the  Potter  law  in  1874 
hurriedly  repealed  it  after  two  years'  trial.  Since 
then,  however,  the  hostility  to  railroads  has 
grown  more  general. 

The  Hepburn  committee  was  appointed  in  New 
York  "to  investigate  alleged  abuses  in  railroad 
management,"  the  hearings  before  which  form 
the  most  important  evidence  in  the  railway  ques- 
tion. In  1877  the  strikes  called  universal  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  Railway  commissions  were 
everywhere  established,  that  of  Massachusetts — 
perhaps  the  most  successful — as  early  as  1869. 
The  commission  of  Iowa,  perhaps  the  next  most 
successful,  dates  from  1878.  California  gave  its 
commission  almost  unlimited  power.  As  a  re- 
sult the  railroads  found  it  necessary  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  commission. 

In  1885  the  U.  S.  Senate  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  railroad  abuses.  As  a  re- 
sult ot  that  report  Congress  enacted 

».Hw.«  *  l*'^  which  went  into  effect  in 
OommUiiini  ^Pril,  1887,  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  has  been  a  public 
institution  ever  since.  During  the 
debates  on  that  bill  the  railroad  lobby  was  ener- 

fetic  and  active.  The  intent  of  the  framer  of  the 
ill  was  that  the  law  should  give  control  of  the 
railroads  to  the  commission  to  be  appointed;  but 
the  combined  railroad  interests  of  the  country 
went  to  work  to  change  the  bill,  and  it  received 
the  signature  of  the  president  in  such  a  form  as  to 
be  almost  worthless. 

The  courts  decided  that  the  law  did  not  give  the 
commission  power  to  fix  rates,  and  the  procedure 
and  penalties  of  the  act  proved  to  be  compara- 
tively ineffective  in  relation  to  the  worst  rauroad 
abuses.  Multitudinous  discriminations  of  the 
most  grievous  sort  continued  year  after  year. 
The  commission  recognized  and  clearly  stated 
the  inadequacy  of  the  law  and  asked  Congress  for 
amendments  to  make  the  law  effective.  But 
Congress  did  nothing  until  1903,  when  the  Elkins 
Bill  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  re- 
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bates  and  other  forms  of  favoritism  and  discrim- 
ination. This  also  proved  to  be  insufficient,  and 
in  1906,  as  the  result  of  two  vigorous  messages 
from  President  Roosevelt  and  strenuous  efforts 
on  his  part,  Congress  passed  the  Hepburn  Rate 
Bill,  which  greatly  increases  the  powers  of  the 
commission,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  enable  it  to 
put  an  effective  check  on  the  worst  forms  of 
discrimination  and  abuses  of  the  rate-making 
power. 

The  bill  provides  that  when  the  coirnniMJon,  upon  com- 
plaint and  hearing,  has  adjudged  a  late  fixt  by  a  common 
cxirrier  to  be  unjust  or  unreasonable,  or  unjustly  discrimina- 
tory, or  unduly  preferential  or  prejudicial,  it  may  determine 
and  pmcribe  what  will  be  the  just  and  reasonable  rate 
in  such  case,  which  shall  thereafter  be  the 
maximum  rate,  and  may  order  the  carrier  to 

Bats  BiU  desist  from  charging  the  unjust  rate.  This 
order  is  to  take  eilect  within  a  reasonable  time, 
not  less  than  thirty  days,  and  to  continue  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  two  years,  unless  modified  by  the  com- 
mission or  set  aside  by  the  courts.  Appeals  must  be  taken 
within  thirty  days  and  have  precedence.  The  commission 
may  also  prescribe  what  regulation  or  practise  in  respect  to 
such  transportation  is  fair  and  reasonable  and  require  it  to  be 
thereafter  followed.  Enforcement  of  the  orders  of  the  com- 
mission may  be  had  by  injunction  or  other  mandatory  order. 

It  is  provided  that  any  company  or  officer  who  knowin^y 
fails  or  neglects  to  obey  any  such  order  of  the  commission 
is  liable  to  a  penalty  of  $5,000  for  each  olTense,  and  in  case 
of  a  continued  violation,  each  day  is  to  be  deemed  a  sepfuate 
oilense. 

Rebates  and  discriminations  of  all  kinds  are  again  pro< 
htbited;  every  person  or  corporation,  whether  common 
carrier  or  shipper,  agent  or  trustee,  guilty  of  giving.  f«ceiving, 
or  soliciting  discriminations  or  rebates  may  be  fined  from 
Si, 000  to  Sao, 000  and  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  two 
years:  shippers  found  guilty  may  be  fined  three  times  the 
amount  of  the  rebates  and  three  times  the  value  of  any  other 
consideration  received. 

The  commission  may,  at  its  discretion,  prescribe  the  forms 
of  all  accounts,  reports,  and  memoranda  to  be  kept  by  the 
railways,  and  provision  is  made  for  the  inspection  of  these  by 
the  commission  at  any  time.  It  is  unlawful  for  a  carrier  or 
its  officers  or  agents  to  keep  any  other  records,  accounts,  or 
memoranda  except  those  prescribed  by  the  commission,  and 
penalties  are  provided  for  false  entries  in  railway  bookkeeping. 

No  change  is  to  be  made  by  the  lailwairs  in  any  rate  except 
after  thirty  days'  notice  to  the  commission,  unless  the  com- 
mission, (or  good  cause  shown,  allows  changes  upon  shorter 
notice. 

The  express  companies  and  sleeping-car  lines  are  made 
common  carriers;  the  private-car  lines  an  included  in  the 
term  "transportation"  and  brought  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  commission.  After  May  i,  1908,  no  railroad  shall 
engage  in  the  transportation  of  commodities  of  its  own  in 
compietition  with  snippers  over  its  lines.  This  is  intended 
to  prevent  the  mining  of  coal,  the  production  of  coke,  etc. — 
the  railroad  control  of  the  coal-mimiig  industry. 

The  law  contains  a  qualified  prohibition  of  free  passes.  It 
says  that "  no  common  carrier  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall,  directly  or  indirectly,  issue  or  ^vc  any  interstate 
free  ticket,  free  pass,  or  free  transportation  for  pasaengen, 
except  to  its  employees  and  their  families,  its  officexs,  agents, 
surgeons,"  etc. 

It  increases  the  number  of  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioners to  seven,  their  term  of  of^ce  to  be  seven  years  and 
their  salaries  to  be  Sio.ooo  per  annum,  and  permits  four  of 
them  to  be  of  one  political  party. 

While  there  are  some  good  features  in  the  law, 
it  certainly  does  not  amount  to  much  as  a  rate- 
regulative  measure.  It  gives  the  commission 
the  formal  power  to  fix  the  maximum  rate,  but  it 
gives  the  railroads  the  power  to  take  the  commis- 
sion's orders  into  court  and  obstruct  and  largely 
nullify  the  commission's  efforts  to  secure  just  and 
equal  treatment.  Even  if  the  bill  had  passed  in 
its  original  form,  it  would  have  been  quite  inad- 
equate, as  the  power  to  fix  and  enforce  a  maxi- 
mtmi  rate  is  not  the  power  to  secure  equal  rates. 
TTie  commission  has  no  authority  to  revise  rates 
on  its  own  motion  nor  to  control  classification  by 
which  railroads  can  readily  change  rates.  No 
provision  is  made  for  the  valuation  of  railroad 
property,  which  is  essential  to  the  fixing  of  fair 
rates.  Nothing  is  done  about  the  basing-point 
system.    No  adequate  provision  is  made  to  meet 


the  trick  of  withholding  testimony  and  concealing 
facts. 

The  coal  roads  are  reported  to  have  already 
projected  a  billion-dollar  corporation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  merging  and  holding  the  anthracite  prop- 
erties and  so  circumventing  the  law. 

The  law  does  not  touch  overcapitalization,  nor 
stock-gambling,  nor  the  political  relations  of  the 
railroads,  but  rather  tends  to  intensify  their  po- 
litical relations. 

B.   STATISTICS    FOR    THE    VNITBD    STATES 

The  following  data  are  from  the  reports  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  the  years 
ending  June  30,  1905,  and  June  30,  1906: 

The  total  single-track  mileage  of  railways  in  the  IT.  S. 
June  30,  1905,  was  118,101  miles,  or  4. 1^6  miles  more  than  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  year.  The  prebminary  leport  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1906,  includes  the  returns  from  8s> 
railway  companies,  representing  an  operated  milca^  of 
3>o,os8  miles,  "or  approximately  99  per  cent  of  the  mileage 
that  will  be  covered  by  the  complete  report  for  the  year," 
indicating  therefore  a  total  mileage  of  about  >>s,ooo  miles. 

On  June  30,  190s,  there  were  in  the  service  of  the  carrien 
48,357  locomotives.  These  locomotives,  excepting  947,  were 
clsiieinedas:  Passenger,  11,618:  freight,  17,869;  andswitching, 
7.913- 

The  total  number  of  cars  of  all  classes  was  1,841,871,  or 
44,3 10  more  than  for  the  year  1904.  This  rolling  stock  was 
thus  assigned:  Passenger  service,  40,713  cars;  freight  service, 
r. 73 1.409  cars,  and  company  service,  70,749  cars.  These 
figures  do  not  include  cars  owned  by  private  commercial  firms 
or  corporations. 

The  number  of  locomotives  and  can  in  the  service  of  the 
railways  aggregated  1,891,118,  of  which  1,641,395  were  fitted 
with  train  brakes,  or  an  increase  for  the  year  of  86,613,  and 
1,871.^90  were  fitted  with  automatic  couplers, 
or  an  increase  of  ^8,560.  Nearly  all  the  loco- 
X^upmcnt  motives  and  cats  in  the  passenger  service  had 
train  brakes  and  all  but  81  locomotives  in  the 
same  service  were  fitted  with  automatic 
couplers.  Only  1.63  per  cent  of  cara  in  the  passenger  service 
were  without  automatic  couplera.  Substantially  all  the 
freight  locomotives  had  train  brakes  and  automatic  couplers. 
Of  1.731,409  cars  in  the  fieieht  service  on  June  30,  1905,  the 
number  fitted  with  train  brakes  was  1,5 13,354  and  with  auto- 
matic couplers  1,715,854. 

The  reported  number  of  persons  on  the  pay  rolls  of  the 
railways  in  the  U.  S.  on  June  30.  1905,  was  1,381,196,  which 
is  eciwvalent  to  an  average  of  637  employees  per  100  miles 
of  line.  These  figures  show  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
employees  as  compared  with  the  year  1904  of  86,075,  or  s6 
per  100  miles  of  line.  Of  the  employees  54.817  were  engine- 
men,  57,891  firemen,  41,061  conductors,  and  111,405  were 


other  trainmen.  There  were  if.ii'  switch-tenders,  crossing- 
tenders,  and  watchmen.  Railway  employees,  disregarding 
a  small  number,  were  thus  assigned  among  the  four  general 


divisions  of  railway  employment:  For  general  administration, 
54,141:  for  maintenance  en  ways  and  structures,  448,370:  for 
maintenance  of  equipment,  181,000;  and  for  conducting 
transportation,  595.456. 

The  total  amount  of  wages  and  salaries  reported  as  paid 
to  employees  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  was 
t<l]9,944,68o. 

On  June  30,  tgos,  the  par  value  of  the  amount  of  railway 
capital  outstanding  was  $13,805,158,111,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  capitalisation  of  $65,916  per  mile  for  the  railways  in  the 
U.  S.  Ot  this  capital  there  existed  as  stock  $6,554,557,051, 
of  which  $5,180,933,907  was  common  and  $1,373,613,144 
preferred;  the  remaining  part,  $7,150,701,070,  represented 
funded  debt. 

Of  the  total  capital  stock  ouutanding,  $i.43S,47o,337.  or 

37. 16  per  cent,  paid  no  dividends.     The  amount  of  dividends 

declared  during  the  year  was  $137,964,481, 

being  equivalent  to  5.78  per  cent  on  dividend- 

Oanitalisa-  pa^ng  stock. 

«««  ^^  *<*•*  »««"">*  of  fimded  debt  (omitting 

**''"         equipment,  trust  obligations)  that  paid  no  in- 
terest was  $449, 100,396,  or  6.36  per  cent. 
Of  the  total  amount  ot  railway  stock  out- 
standing, $1,070,051,108  were  reported  as  owned  by  railway 
corporations,  and  of  railway  bonds,  $368,100,011  were  so 

The  number  of  passengers  reported  as  carried  by  the  rail- 
ways in  the  year  ending  June  30,  190s,  was  738,834,667,  this 
item  being  13,4 14,985  more  than  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1904.  The  passenger  mileage,  or  the  number  of  passengen 
carried  one  mile,  was  1^,800,  i49,43<i>  the  increase  being 
1,876,935,900  passenger-miles. 

The  number  of  tons  of  freight  reported  as  earned  (indud- 
ii«  {reigbt  received  from  comiecUoiii)  was  i.4*7>73i>905. 
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which  exceeds  the  tonnage  of  the  year  1904  by  1 17,833,740 

tons.     The  ton  mileage,  or  the  number  of  tons  carried  one 

mile,  was  186,463,109,^10,  the  increase  being 

11,941,019,933    ton-RUles.     The    number    m 

Pullljg        tons  earned  one  mile  per  mile  of  line  was 

»       ,  861,396,  indicating  an  increase  in  the  density 

Darviaa       „[  flight  traffic  m  31.9JO  ton-miles  per  mile 

of  line. 

The  avq^age  revenue  per  passenger  per  mile 
for  the  year  ending  June  30.1905,  was  1.963  cents,  ror  the 
preceding  year  the  average  was  2.006  cents.  The  average 
revenue  per  ton  per  mile  was  .766  cent;  the  like  average  for 
the  year  1904  was  .78  cent.  The  ratio  of  operating  expenses 
to  eaniinga  for  the  year  1905  was  66.78  per  cent.  For  1904 
this  ratio  was  67.^9  per  cent. 

The  gross  earmngs  of  the  railways  in  the  U.  S.  from  the 


operation  of  3 16.973.61  males  of  line  were,  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  190S,  i>,o8>,483,4o6,  being  $107,308,315  ^[reater 
than  for  the  year  1004,  and  for  the  first  time  exceeding  the 
two-billion  mark.     Their  operating  expenses  were  $1,390,603,- 


153,  or  $51,705,899  more  than  in  1904. 

The  preliminary  report  for  1906  shows  that  the  gross  earn- 
ings of  the  853  roads  above  reierred  to  were  $3,319,760,0^0. 
This  amount  included  as  earnings  from  passenger  service 
$618,555,934,  or  36.66  per  cent:  from  the  freight  service, 
$1,640,943,86],  or  70.74  per  cent,  and  mis- 
cellaneous earnings,  $60,361,334,  or  3.6  per 

BatninCI  cent.  The  gross  earnings  for  1906  averaged 
«ia  $ro,543    per    mile.     This    average    is    much 

_*~  higher  than  the  like  average  for  any  pievious 

SXPOSMI  year  since  the  otganization  of  the  commission. 
(This  is  the  soth  annual  report.)  The  gross 
earnings  of  the  nilways,  as  shown  in  the  final 
report  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  represented  an 
average  Of  $9,598  on  316,973.61  miles  offline  operated.  For 
Z906.  as  shown  by  the  preliminary  report,  the  operating 
expenses  of  the  railways  were  $1,533,163,153,  or  $6,963  per 
mile.  The  ratio  of  operating  expenses  to  eaminn  was  66.0s 
per  cent.  The  same  average  in  the  final  report  tor  the  year 
1905  was  66.78  per  cent.  This  advance  report  shows  that 
the  net  earnings  of  the  same  roads  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1906,  were  $787.S96>877,  or  $3,580  per  mile,  and  for  the  year 
1905.  $690,691,151. 

The  amount  reported  by  the  carriers  as  income  from  sources 
other  than  operation  was  $133,634,983,  which  amoimt  in- 
cludes a  few  duplications  due  to  the  method  of  accounting 
followed  by  certain  of  the  reporting  carriers.  The  total  net 
income  of  the  operating  roads  covered  by  this  report  was 
$930,33 1,859.  Against  this  amount  was  charged  for  interest, 
rents,  betterments,  taxes,  and  miscellaneous  items  the  sum  of 
$590,386,554,  and  as  dividends  the  sum  of  $339,406,5981 
leaving  a  surplus  for  the  year  of  $100,4*8,707.  The  taxes 
charged  to  income  during  the  year  were  $68,903,388.  The 
final  report  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1905 ,  showed  a  surplus 
of  $89,043,490.  The  amount  qidividends  declared  in  1906  was 
$34,348,605  more  than  that  shown  for  the  dividends  of  practi- 
cally the  same  roads  in  r9o5.  This  preliminary  report,  as  al- 
feaoy  stated,  relates  to  operating  roads  only,  and  does  not  in- 
clude the  statement  of  any  dividends  by  leased  lines  from  the 
income  they  received  as  rent.  The  dividends  declared  by  sub- 
sidiary leased  Hnes  for  the  year  1905  wen  about  $35,750,000. 

The  total  number  of  casualties  to  persons  on  the  railways 
for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1905.  was  95,7 11, 
of  which  0,703   represented  the  number  of 

Anntwnta  persons  IdUed  and  86,008  the  number  injured. 
Casualties  occurred  among  three  general 
classes  of  railway  employees,  as  follows:  Train- 
men, 1.990  killed  and  39,853  injured;  switch-tenders,  crossing- 
tenders,  and  watchmen,  136  killed,  883  injured;  other  em- 
ployees, 1,335  killed,  36,097  injured. 

The  number  of  passengers  killed  in  the  course  of  the  year 
3905  was  537  and  the  number  injured  10,457.  In  the 
previous  vear  441  passengers  were  killed  and  9,111  injured. 
The  total  number  of  persons  other  than  employees  and 
passengers  killed  was  5,805;  injured,  8,718.  The  total  num- 
ber of  casualties  to  persons  other  than  employees  from  being 
struck  b^  trains,  locomotives,  or  cars  was  4,569  killed  and 
4,163  injured.  The  ratios  of  casualties  indicate  that  1  em- 
ployee, in  every  411  was  killed  and  i  employee  in  every  2 1 
was  injured.  With  regard  to  trainmen — that  is,  enginemen, 
firemen,  conductors,  and  other  trainmen — it  appears  that  i 
trainman  was  killed  for  every  133  employed  and  i  was  injured 
for  every  9  employed. 

In  ifof  1  passenger  was  killed  for  every  1,375,856  carried, 
and  I  mjuted  for  every  70,655  carried.  For  1904  the  figures 
show  that  r, 633, 367  passengers  were  carried  for  1  killed,  and 
78,533  passengers  were  carried  for  x  injured.  For  1895  i 
passenger  was  killed  for  every  3,984,833  carried,  and  i  injured 
lor  every  3x3,651  carried. 

n.  Foreign  Countries 

A.    GREAT    BRITAIN 

England  is  the  birthplace  of  the  iron  horse. 
Steam  transportation  began  about  1825.  The 
profits  of  the  early  lines  were  so  large  that  railway 


stocks  went  to  a  premium  of  too  per  cent.  And 
in  consequence  01  this  a  mania  for  building  rail- 
roads broke  out  in  18.^5,  resulting  in  overcon- 
struction,  panic,  and  collapse. 

No  national  plan  of  railway  location  was  adopt- 
ed. The  English  theory  was  private  railways 
with  competition  and  parliamentary  regulation. 

In  1844  a  select  committee,  with  Mr.  Glad- 
stone  as  its  chairman  and  guiding  spirit,  went 
over  the  whole  railway  question  and  reported 
that  rates  were  too  high;  that  "competition  be- 
tween railway  companies  is  likely  to  do  more  in- 
jury to  them  than  good  to  the  public";  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  monopoly  in  private  hands  was 
to  be  dreaded  and  guarded  against,  and  that  the 
government  should  reserve  power  to  purchase  the 
fines  at  reasonable  cost  after  a  given  time.  The 
next  year  the  Gladstone  bill  known  as  the  Cheap 
Trains  Act  was  passed,  providing:  (i)  for  fares 
not  exceeding  two  cents  a  ixiile  at  least  on  one 
train  a  day;  (3)  revision  of  the  maximum  rates;  (3) 
certain  powers  for  the  Board  of  Trade  in  order 
to  hold  the  railways  to  the  law ;  and  (4)  the  com- 
pulsory acquisition  of  the  railways  by  the  State, 
m  the  discretion  of  Parliament,  at  any  time  after 
twenty-one  years  from  that  date  (1844)  upon 
payment  of  twenty-five  times  the  annual  divis- 
ible profits  estimated  on  the  average  of  the  thi«e 
then  next  preceding  years." 

Before  the  stated  time  arrived,  however,  rail- 
way earnings  had  grown  so  large,  and  railway  in- 
fluence had  become  so  great,  that  the  option  of 
purchase  was  not  exercised,  tho  the  possiole  ulti- 
mate possession  of  the  railways  by  the  State  has 
been  kept  steadily  in  view,  every  railway  act  since 
1844  bemg  made  subject  to  the  Gladstone  law  of 
that  year  and  the  option  therein  contained. 

The  English  railway  rates  are  on  the  whole 
far  higher  than  on  the  Continent  or  in  the  U.  S., 
the  average  ton-mile  rate  being  estimated  at 
two  cents  and  a  half  and  the  average  passenger 
rate  at  about  two  cents  and  one-quarter.  Con- 
sidering actual  rates  instead  of  averages,  taking 
the  charges  for  similar  services  over  the  same  dis- 
tances, Acworth  says  "the  English  rates  are  the 
highest  in  Europe,  but  are  not  so  high  on  local 
traffic  as  the  rates  in  the  U.  S." 

The  English  freight  rate  includes  collection  and 
delivery,  loading  and  unloading,  and  to  a  laige 
extent    insurance   also.      Moreover, 
SatM       ^^  traffic  on  the  English  roads  is  in 
small  consignments  and  is  carried  and 
delivered  with  promptness,  so  that 
it  is  no  wonder  their  ton-milie  rate  is  higher  than 
ours,  especially  when  we  remember  that  our 
average  haul  is  very  much  greater,  and  that  cut 
rates  and  secret  rebates,  bringing  the  receipts 
below  the  published  tariff,  do  not  exist  in  Eng- 
land to  anything  like  the  extent  they  are  prac- 
tisedhere.     These  things  help  to  explain  why  the 
English  ton-mile  rate  is  more  than  three  times  the 
American  average  of  .78  of  a  cent,  which  is  largely 
due  to  our  discriminations  and  enormous  whole- 
sale shipments  of  cheap  goods  for  immense  dis- 
tances. 

As  compared  with  rates  in  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium, English  rates  are  very  high,  and  there  has 
been  for  many  years  a  constant  agitation  for 
reduction.  In  passenger  rates  some  concessions 
have  been  made,  but  in  freight  rates  on  the  whole 
no  reduction  has  been  made  for  over  thirty-five 
years.  The  roads  unite  and  agree  upon  railway 
rates  and  regulations,  which  are  not  departed 
from  except  on  notice  to  the  other  roads.    Some 
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managers  say  there  has  been  no  competition  as  to 
rates  lor  forty  or  fifty  years,  with  the  exception 
of  a  rate  war  now  and  then  of  limited  duration 
and  extent,  when  some  new  line  was  opened. 
There  is  competition  in  service,  but  no  competi- 
tion in  rates,  and  the  effort  to  secure  fair  rates  by 
legislation  has  not  been  successful. 

The  joint  committee  of  1872,  one  of  the  ablest 
committees  that  ever  sat  in  England,  reviewed 
the  forty  years'  effort  at  legislative  regulation  of 
railroads,  and  concluded  that  aside  from  some 
moderate  success  in  securing  safety,  English  rail- 
road legislation  had  never  accompushed  anything 
it  had  sought  to  bring  about,  nor  prevented  any- 
thing it  had  sought  to  hinder. 

The  cost  of  uie  practically  useless  mass  of 
3,300  enactments  had  amounted  to  nearly  $400,- 
000,000 — an  enormous  price  to  pay  for  the  dis- 
covery that  regulation  did  not  regulate.  In 
1873  another  law  was  passed  establishing  a  rail- 
way commission  with  power  to  fix  through  rates, 
enjoin  discriminations,  and  ^ve  damages  to  per- 
sons injured  by  railway  violation  of  law.  In 
1881  a  new  committee  investigated  the  workings 
of  this  act,  and  found  that  rates  were  still  too 
high  and  discriminations  still  prevailed.  In  1888 
another  law  was  enacted  strengthening  the  power 
of  State  control  and  ordering  a  revision  of  the 
rates.  Millions  of  railroad  rates  were  put  into 
the  crucible  of  reduction.  The  inquiry  lasted 
130  days,  and  the  official  minutes  occupied  3,936 
pages,  and  in  the  end  the  railroads  got  the  best  of 
It,  for  in  return  for  every  rate  that  was  reduced 
they  succeeded  in  lifting  the  legal  level  of  one  and 
a  half  rates  above  the  former  tariff,  and  a  little 
later  advanced  their  rates  so  that  their  total 
charges  were  lifted  considerably  above  the  totals 
before  the  revision  of  1888.  In  consequence  of 
this  another  law  was  passed  in  1894  giving  the 
commission  power,  on  proof  of  the  unreason- 
ableness of  any  increase  since  1893,  to  order  a 
return  to  former  rates. 

Complaints  of  extortion  and  discrimination 
still  pour  in  upon  the  Board  of  Trade,  which  has 
only  conciliatory  powers,  and  upon  the  com- 
mission, which  has  power  of  injunction,  fine,  and 
imprisonment.  The  Board  of  Trade  has  received 
over  3,300  complaints  since  1888,  nearly  all  of 
them  involving  some  element  of  discrimination 
either  directly  or  indirectly.  And  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Traders'  Association  asserts  that 
numerous  as  are  the  complaints  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade,  their  association  gets  ten  com- 
plaints to  one  that  goes  to  the  board.  Shippers 
as  a  rule  are  afraid  to  fight  the  railways.  And 
besides  this  the  great  bu&  of  discriminations  are 
not  known  to  any  one  whose  interest  it  would  be 
to  make  complaint. 

The  morals  of  English  railways  are  by  no  means 
so  lofty  as  their  rates.  The  absence  of  conscience 
was  noted  very  early  in  their  history,  and  the 
condition  has  become  chronic.  The  railways 
have  alwa}rs  had  great  influence  in  Parliament. 
The  landowners  who  owe  so  much  to  the  railways 
and  are  so  largely  interested  in  them  constitute  a 
lar^  portion  of  both  Houses. 

The  railways  still  have  a  large  number  of  their 
directors  in  Parliament  and  others  who  are  large 
shareholders.  They  cannot,  of  course,  control 
legislation  completely,  but  have  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  keep  Parliament  from  passing  any 
drastic  legislation,  and  to  secure  such  modifica- 
tion or  amendment  of  anti-railroad  bills  as  may 
niake  them  comparatively  innocuous. 


The  British  railway  capitalization  stands  at 
$336,000  a  mile  for  England  and  Wales,  and 
$370,000  a  mile  for  the  whole  United  Kingdom, 
the  highest  national  average  in  the  world. 

The  secrecy  of  English  accotwts  is  such  that 
less  is  known  about  the  inside  workings  of  the 
roads  than  in  any  other  country.  In  many 
wajrs,  except  on  the  best  through  routes,  the  serv- 
ice is  not  up  to  the  standard  of  the  railways  in 
our  northern  and  western  states,  nor  to  the 
service  on  the  German  roads. 

The  principal  lesson  of  English  railway  history 
is  that  powerful  railroad  interests  left  in  private 
control  cannot  be  satisfactorily  regulated  by  law. 
No  government  in  the  world  has  tried  harder  to 
control  a  private  railway  system  in  the  public 
interest.  For  over  sixty  years  the  English  Par- 
liament has  striven  to  secure  safety,  to  stamp 
out  discrimination,  prevent  excessive  chaises, 
and  control  the  exercise  of  railway  power.  The 
result  is  a  degree  of  safety  superior  indeed  to  ours, 
but  by  no  means  equal  to  that  attained  by  the 
State  railways  of  Germany  and  Belgium;  dis- 
criminations and  excessive  rates  are  still  in 
abundant  evidence,  and  a  general  dissatisfaction 
so  great  that  Acworth,  the  classical  EngUsh 
writer  on  railway  subjects  from  the  railway 
standpoint,  corresponding  to  Professor  Hadley 
in  this  coimtry,  told  the  writer  a  few  months  ago 
that  "nine  out  of  ten  people  in  Great  Britain 
would  vote  for  public  ownership  of  railways  if  the 
question  were  submitted  to  a  vote  to-morrow." 
This  testimony  is  especially  weighty  from  the  fact 
that  Acworth  himself  is  not  a  believer  in  public 
ownership,  but  on  the  contrary  is  practically 
identified  with  the  best  corporation  view  of  things 
in  England. 

Among  the  difficulties  in  legislative  control  of 
railwa}rs  that  are  often  overlooked  are:  (t)  That, 
as  Acworth  says,  "For  every  shilling  cut  by  an 
expeditious  tribunal  off  a  rate  it  is  easy  for  the 
railway  companies  to  withdraw  two  shillings' 
worth  of  faciuties.  (3)  For  a  merchant  or  farmer 
to  undertake  to  fight  trained  railway  experts 
with  a  lifetime's  experience  and  with  every  fact 
and  figure  at  their  fingers'  ends  is  only  to  court 
defeat.  (3)  Even  when  a  decision  goes  against  a 
road  it  is  easy  for  it  to  retaliate  by  measures 
which  no  control  can  prevent  unless  it  were  pre- 
pared to  take  upon  itself  the  entire  resp)onsibility 
of  the  detailed  management  of  the  line." 

"We  do  not  like  to  quarrel  with  a  railway 
company,"  said  a  large  manufacturer,  "and  this 
very  fact  goes  far  to  nullify  any  legislation  that 
may  be  advanced  for  the  protection  of  the 
public  against  the  companies. 

B.   BELGIUM 

The  railroad  history  of  Belgium  is  in  vivid  con- 
trast with  that  of  England.  The  first  railways 
were  built  by  the  State,  beginning  in  1833  and 
opening  the  first  line  in  1835.  The  government 
laid  out  the  roads  on  the  broad  lines  of  a  care- 
fully considered  national  system  of  transporta- 
tion on  plans  drawn  up  by  George  Stephenson, 
who  was  employed  by  the  government  as  being 
the  greatest  railway  engineer  of  the  age.  After  the 
principal  routes  had  been  occupied  by  the  State 
railways,  concessions  were  granted  to  private 
companies  for  branch  and  connecting  lines  and 
later  for  lines  that  came  naturally  into  competi- 
tion with  the  government  roads. 

For  twenty   years,  from   1850  to    1870,   the 
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government  pursued  the  policy  of  a  State  system 
in  competition  with  private  railways,  the  only 
kind  of  competition  that  does  not  lead  to  com- 
bination aeamst  the  public.  The  companies  con- 
solidated mto  powerful  systems  and  the  com- 
petition between  the  public  and  private  roads  was 
very  earnest.  The  government  began  the  main 
battle  in  1856  by  making  great  reductions  in 
rates.  A  system  of  special  rates  was  introduced, 
with  the  result  that  both  traffic  and  receipts  in- 
creased in  an  astonishing  ratio.  In  1861  the 
reductions  were  extended,  and  a  regular  sliding 
scale  of  charges,  decreasing  according  to  distance, 
was  put  in  force,  being  applied  at  first  to  the 
lowest  and  roughest  class  of  goods.  The  result 
was  an  immediate  increase  ot  J2.4  per  cent  in  the 
tonnage  of  the  goods  on  which  the  reductions 
applied,  and  the  entire  traffic  rose  11.6  per  cent. 
Tne  increase  of  traffic  in  the  half  year  was  equiva- 
lent to  the  average  increase  of  three  years  pre- 
ceding. 

The  next  year  the  low  sliding  rates  were  ex- 
tended to  all  goods  of  the  third  class  and  a  re- 
duced scale  was  put  in  operation  for  the  second 
class.  The  increase  of  tonnage  in  the  eighth 
year  of  the  experiment  was  106  per  cent.  This 
mcrease  was  practically  on  the  same  mileage,  as 
only  about  thirty  miles  had  been  added  to  the 
State  lines. 

In  1870,  after  twenty  years'  experience  with 
public  and  private  roads,  side  by  side,  the  govern- 
ment decided  to  take  over  the  private  lines. 
Large  purchases  were  made  in  1871-73,  and  by 
1874  the  government  had  one  hau  the  railways 
in  the  country;  in  1880  it  had  two  thirds;  in  1885 
it  had  three  fourths;  and  in  1905  it  had  over 
seven  eighths  of  all  the  railways,  and  the  only 
remaining  line  of  any  great  importance  will  be 
taken  over  as  soon  as  uie  franchise  expires. 

The  financial  results  were  unsatisfactory  at  the 
start.  For  the  first  fifteen  years  there  was  a  de- 
ficit. After  that  the  roads  began  to  make  a  profit, 
and  by  1872  the  profit  on  the  State  lines  was 
6  per  cent  on  the  total  expenditure  to  date.  In 
i88a  the  profit  on  the  State  lines  was  5.62  per 
cent,  and  5  per  cent  on  private  lines.  The  profits 
now  are  4A  per  cent.  The  total  expenditure 
on  the  roads  operated  by  the  State  has  been 
$429,000,000,  the  receipts  $1,042,690,000,  and 
the  profits  $251,000,000, 

The  direct  financial  gains  constitute  the  small- 
est part  of  the  benefits  the  State  railways  have 
conferred  upon  the  country.  The  government 
has  always  treated  the  question  of  earning  a 
profit  as  entirely  secondary  to  the  development 
of  industy,  the  promotion  of  prosperity,  and  the 
service  01  the  public.  The  policy  has  been  to 
use  the  surpluses  for  reducing  rates,  extending 
the  lines,  and  increasing  facilities.  If  the  indirect 
financial  benefits  and  contributions  to  the  general 
prosperity  due  to  the  wise  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment roads  could  be  calculated  and  added  to  the 
direct  financial  gains,  it  would  be  found  that  the 
State  railways  had  returned  to  the  people  in 
money  values  many  times  their  cost,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  moral,  political,  social,  and  civilizing 
Vfdues  of  an  honest,  open,  enlightened,  public- 
spirited  management  of  the  public  highways. 

Discrimination  between  individuals  is  unknown. 
Complete  publicity  is  secured  under  State  owner- 
ship and  secret  rebates  or  other  unfair  practises 
are  impossible.  No  serious  trouble  with  the  "pat- 
ronage" or  other  political  difficulties  have  been 
experienced.     There   have   been   complaints   at 


times  about  the  lack  of  cars,  the  running  of  trains, 
etc.,  but  "nothing  which  will  compare  with  those 
constantly  made  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in 
America. 

President  Hadley,  of  Yale  University,  who  is 
opposed  to  government  ownership,  says:  "In 
judging  the  railroad  policy  of  Belgium  by  its 
results,  all  must  unite  m  amnitting  uiat  they  are 
in  many  respects  extraordinarily  good.  What 
their  averages  are,  we  have  already  seen.  The 
passenger  rates  are  lower  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world,  except,  perhaps,  on  some  East  Indian 
railroads.  The  freight  rates  are  much  lower  than 
anywhere  else  in  Europe.  Nominally  they  are 
about  the  same  as  in  the  United  States." 

C.   FRANCE 

Prance  did  not  adopt  either  the  competitive 
theory  of  England  or  the  State  system  of  Belgium, 
but  a  sort  of  quasi-partnership  between  private 
companies  owning  and  operating  the  roads,  and 
the  government  contributing  funds,  guaranteeing 
dividends,  exercising  extensive  supervision  and 
control,  providing  for  State  participation  in  sur- 
plus profits,  and  reserving  rights  of  purchase 
and  revision  on  terms  generally  regarded  as  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public. 

The  development  of  the  French  system  vras 
very  slow.  While  England  and  Belgium,  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  were  building  rail- 
ways, France  was  trying  to  overcome  the  inertia  of 
private  capital  and  reason  out  a  projper  plan  of 
procedure  m  a  long  series  of  debates,  1833  to  1842, 
especially  in  the  last  six  years  of  that  period. 

Nothing  was  settled  till  1842,  almost  a  decade 
after  Belgium  began  to  build  her  State  lines. 
Then  the  government  took  the  lead.  A  plan  pro- 
posed by  Thiers  was  adopted.  A  national  rail- 
way system  was  to  be  built,  the  State  under- 
taking the  -  earthworks,  masonry,  and  stations, 
and  providing  one  third  of  the  land.  The  de- 
partments (corresponding  to  our  states)  were 
imund  to  pay  by  instdments  the  other  two 
thirds  of  the  land  cost,  and  the  companies  were  to 
lay  down  the  rails,  maintain  the  permanent  way, 
and  find  and  work  the  rolling-stock.  After  forty 
years  the  whole  was  to  revert  to  the  State. 

Nine  great  lines  (seven  radiating  from  Paris 
and  two  provincial)  were  laid  out  by  first-class 
engineers  on  a  carefully  considered  national  plan, 
avoiding  parallel  lines  and  waste  of  capital. 
Public  confidence  was  won.  Roads  were  built, 
shares  rose  to  50  per  cent  premium,  and  by  1848 
a  total  of  1,092  miles  had  been  opened.  The 
crisis  of  1847-48  compelled  the  government  to 
assume  the  operation  of  several  of  these  roads  in 
order  to  prevent  the  complete  cessation  of  traffic. 

Under  Napoleon  III.  the  railways  were  con- 
solidated into  six  great  systems,  each  with  a  dis- 
tinct territory;  their  charters  were  prolong^  to 
ninety-nine  years  from  the  date  of  the  extension, 
and  a  complete  system  of  government  regulation 
and  audit  was  provided.  The  amalgamation 
policy,  extension  of  franchises,  ete.,  stimulated 
railway  building,  and  from  1851  to  1857  the  raO- 
way  mileage  rose  from  2,124  to  4,475  miles,  or 
more  than  doubled.  The  building  had  been  too 
rapid,  and  the  panic  of  1857,  known  as  "the  rail- 
way crisis  of  1857,"  was  the  result.  Construction 
practically  ceased,  and  it  did  not  revive  even  after 
the  panic  had  passed.  The  companies  had  built 
the  lines  that  gave  promise  of  large  profits. 
Each  had  a  monopoly  in  its  own  district  and  did 
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not  feel  called  upon  to  put  out  branch  lines  to 
develop  outljring  business,  which  must  prove  less 
profitable  than  the  through  traffic  or  the  local 
business  of  the  more  populous  routes  their  rail- 
'wrays  followed.  This  district  monopoly  is  the 
m&in  characteristic  of  the  French  railway  system. 
England  represents  the  theory  of  private  compe- 
tition and  government  regulation.  The  Prench 
idea  is  private  monopoly  and  government  regu- 
lation. 

In  1883  new  conventions  with  the  big  compa- 
nies were  made.  The  companies  agreed  to  build 
6,900  miles  of  new  lines.  The  State  agreed  to  pay 
for  the  new  roads  by  annual  instalments  of 
about  thirteen  millions  each  for  seventv-four 
years,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, when  the  whole  system  reverts  to  the  State. 
The  distinction  between  old  lines  and  new  was 
given  up;  the  State  guaranteed  each  company  a 
minimum  dividend  equal  to  the  amount  it  had 
paid  in  preceding  years ;  and  the  State's  share  in 
the  pronts  was  advanced  from  one  half  to  two 
thirds  of  the  amount  available  for  dividends  be- 
yond certain  high  percentages  fixt  in  the  agree- 
ments. The  minimum  dividends  guaranteed  and 
the  quasi-maxima  beyond  which  the  State  comes 
in  for  a  share  are  as  follows: 


Guaranteed 
minimum 
per  cent 

HighUne 
beyond 
which  State 
shares  ex- 
cess 

Northern  Railroad 

TJ.S 

11. 

II.  t 

10. 
7.7 
7.1 

39.  Z 

Mediterranean  Railroad 

15. 
14.4 

Southern  Railroad 

Western  Railroad 

10. 

Eastern  Railroad 

At  every  step  the  railroads  compelled  the  gov- 
ernment to  accord  them  some  great  advantage  in 
return  for  the  development  of  railway  faciUties 
required  in  the  interest  of  the  pubUc.  In  1842 
they  exacted  a  subsidy,  in  1853  an  extension  of 
franchise,  in  1859  a  guaranty  of  interest  on 
bonds,  in  1883  a  guaranty  of  dividends  on 
stock. 

Yet  the  companies  are  not  happy,  because  the 
government  keeps  such  a  strict  watch  over  them 
and  insists  on  "prying  into  their  private  affairs." 
Every  time-table  and  every  tariff  has  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  minister  of  public  works  before  it 
can  go  into  effect.  The  government  fixes  maxi- 
mum rates  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  minister 
and  the  companies  make  whatever  rates  they 
please  up  to  the  maxima,  which  are  very  high — 
considerably  above  the  actual  rates  the  com- 
panies care  to  make  in  most  cases.  The  minister 
must  approve  or  reject  a  tariff  as  a  whole.  He 
has  no  mitiative  as  to  rates  nor  any  detailed 
power  of  modification.  He  can  recommend  the 
changing  of  specified  rates  in  any  tariff  proposed 
by  a  company,  but  cannot  require  the  company 
to  adopt  his  suggestions.  If  he  refuses  to  accept 
a  new  tariff  the  old  one  continues  in  force. 

The  minister  controls  the  location  of  new  lines. 
He  must  approve  all  plans  and  may  modify  them 
at  pleasure,  and  construction  is  not  accepted  till 
pa^ed  upon  by  the  State  engineers. 

In  no  other  coimtry  has  so  complete  a  system 
of  public  control  and  supervision  of  railways  been 
developed,  and  yet  the  public  is  very  much  dis- 
satisfied with  the  railways.     No  country,  except 


Italy,  is  so  full  of  railway  complaints  and  of  agita- 
tion for  State  ownership. 

The  International  Company,  corresponding  to 
our  Pullman  Company,  pays  the  railways  1.6 
cents  a  mile  for  hauling  its  sleepers.  It  is  the 
other  way  round  with  us,  for  our  railwavs  pay  the 
Pullman  Company  aj  to  3  cents  a  mile  for  the 
privilege  of  hauling  the  sleepers. 

Another  curious  fact  is  that  the  French  rail- 
ways not  only  carry  the  mails  free,  but  haul  the 
government  postal  cars  for  .6  of  a  cent  a  mile 
while  charging  the  Sleeper  Trust  1.6  cents  a  mile. 
With  us  the  railways  pay  the  Sleeper  Trust  ai  or 
3  cents  a  mile  and  charge  the  government  in  many 
cases  as  high  as  5  to  ^  cents  a  mile  for  hauling 
railway  postal  cars  m  addition  to  excessive 
charges  on  the  mail  itself. 

The  French  rates  are  very  high,  and,  except  on 
the  best  through  trains,  the  service  is  very  poor, 
according  to  our  standards.  In  spite  of  the  mo- 
nopoly eachroad  possesses  in  its  district,  all  the 
big  companies  have  agreed  on  passenger  rates. 
The  average_  passenger-mile  rate  is  34  per  cent 
higher  than  in  Germany,  altho  the  average  haul 
in  France  is  about  30  per  cent  longer,  so  that  the 
rate  ought  to  be  lower  instead  of  higher.  Large 
numbers  of  working  people  in  Germany,  nearly 
half  the  low-  rate  travel,  go  on  fares  to  which  60 
per  cent  must  be  added  to  get  the  lowest  Prench 
rate,  that  for  third-class  travel. 

Freights  are  also  higher  in  France.  The  av- 
erage haul  is  30  per  cent  greater  in  France  than 
Germany,  and  yet  the  average  rate  per  ton-mile 
is  10  per  cent  higher. 

Opinions  differ  about  the  extent  of  discrimina- 
tion. One  railway  manager  says:  "There  is  no 
such  thing  in  France.  The  criminal  law  is  very 
severe,  and  it  would  mean  imprisonment.  There 
were  complaints  of  favoritism  a  dozen  years  ago, 
but  there  have  been  none  in  recent  years." 
But  very  different  ideas  are  exprest  by  repre- 
sentatives of  shipping  interests  and  others. 
Here  are  some  of  their  statements:  "The  railroads 
hold  manufacturers  and  merchants  at  their  mercy. 
They  favor  the  great,  and  put  the  burdens  on 
the  little  fellows.  The  tariffs  are  full  of  special 
rates,  and  80  or  8;  per  cent  of  these  rates  are 
made  simply  for  some  favored  merchant  or  man- 
ufacturer. It  is  true  that  complaints  are  not 
made.  The  danger  is  great.  Where  is  the  mer- 
chant who  dare  undertake  a  campaign  against 
the  great  companies?"  The  statement  of  M. 
Cawes  (vol.  iv.,  p.  136,  of  the  "Cours  d'Econo- 
mique  Politique  )  is  said  to  be  still  true:  "The 
benefit  of  reduced  tariffs  is  accorded  upon  secret 
approaches  and  solicitations;  the  companies  dis- 
pense at  their  will  industrial  prosperity  and 
ruin." 

The  history  of  the  State  lines  in  France  illus- 
trates   the    excellent   results   that   government 
management  has   achieved  with   roads  wholly 
unsuccessftd  in  private  hands.    The 

»-,_|t,  Prench  Government  undertook  an 
exceedingly  difficult  task  when  it 
nationalized  the  Southern  lines.  The 
roads  were  bankrupt.  They  were  badly  located, 
in  a  poor  region  left  by  the  Orleans  and  the  West- 
em  roads  because  regarded  as  undesirable.  For 
a  long  time  the  State  system  did  not  have  any 
line  to  Paris.  The  State  system  lacks  the  big  in- 
terests, the  mines,  the  wine  trade,  etc.,  that  so 
materially  aid  the  income  of  the  companies.  And 
it  has  no  great  artery,  national  or  interurban,  be- 
tween great  cities.    Yet,  with  all  these  difficulties, 
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the  State  lines  have  made  a  wonderfully  good 
record.  Both  freight  and  passenger  rates  are  con- 
siderably lower  on  the  State  lines  than  on  the 
private  roads  for  similar  distances  and  traffic. 
Even  the  average  rates  per  ton-mile  and  passen- 
ger-mile have  been  lower  than  the  company 
average  nearly  all  the  time  since  the  government 
took  the  roads.  The  State  adopted  from  the 
start  the  policy  of  reducing  rates  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible, while  the  companies  for  many  years  main- 
tained their  rates  substantially  unchanged.  In 
the  first  dozen  years  the  government  reduced 
freight  rates  25  per  cent  and  passenger  rates  36 
per  cent,  and  the  same  policy  has  been  continued 
to  the  present  time.  Yet  trie  State  has  made  a 
good  profit  because  the  business  has  developed 
greatly  with  the  lowering  of  rates.  The  receipts 
per  mile  on  the  State  lines  rose  40  per  cent  in  the 
first  ten  years,  while  the  company's  receipts  per 
mile  remained  practically  stationary.  From  1884 
to  1 900  the  receipts  per  mile  rose  49  per  cent  on 
the  State  system  and  less  than  8  per  cent  on  the 
company  Unes,  while  the  net  earnings  rose  139 
per  cent  for  the  State  road  and  only  10  per  cent 
lor  the  companies.  (Journal  Official,  looi,  Ch. 
Annexes,  Session  Extraordinaire,  p.  1135.) 

The  State  put  in  more  comfortable  cars,  was 
the  first  to  heat  cars  of  the  third  class,  and  the  first 
to  use  steam  from  the  locomotive  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  method  was  still  an  experiment  in 
France  in  1902,  tho  it  had  already  been  success- 
fully used  in  Germany  for  a  long  time.  The  State 
roads  are  more  democratic  than  most  of  the  com- 
panies, carrying  all  classes  on  its  express  trains 
and  giving  third-class  passengers  better  accom- 
modations in  every  way.  Care  and  safety  are 
greater  also  on  the  government  roads,  as  statis- 
tics abundantly  prove.  If  brilliant  and  massive 
results  are  desired,  the  State  system  must  be 
enlarged.  But  in  the  difficult  sphere  to  which  it 
has  been  confined,  hedged  about  with  limitations 
by  nature  and  convention,  it  has  done  all  and 
more  than  could  have  been  expected  of  it,  with 
its  enlightened  rate  policy,  its  progressive  initia- 
tive, its  amelioration  of  the  conditions  of  labor, 
and  its  fine  record  as  to  safety. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  State  operation  is  growing  in  France; 
that  it  is  now  regarded  by  many  as  the  principal 
question  before  the  country;  and  that  action  is 
probable  at  no  very  distant  date  if  a  way  can  be 
found  that  does  not  involve  too  much  financial 
risk. 

D.    GERMANY 

The  first  railways  in  Germany  were  private. 
In  Prussia,  whose  history  is  of  the  most  impor- 
tance to  us,  railway  building  was  left  to  private 
enterprise  till  1848,  the  government  assisting  in 
some  cases  by  investing  in  stock  or  guaranteeing 
a  minimum  of  interest  on  the  stock. 

The  period  1848  to  1862  was  characterized  by 
the  building  of  State  roads.  Then  came  an  era 
of  speculation,  1863-77,  during  which  many  pri- 
vate roads  were  constructed.  In  1878-79,  after 
long  experience  with  both  public  and  private  rail- 
ways, a  definite  and  final  decision  was  reached 
in  favor  of  State  roads,  and  from  that  time  on, 
by  purchase  and  construction,  the  government 
has  added  to  its  railway  system  till  now  it  has 
about  nineteen  twentieths  of  the  total  mileage, 
and  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will  have 
the  other  twentieth.  In  every  one  of  the  twenty- 
six  states  of  the  German  nation  the  railways  are 


either  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  in  the  hands  of 
the  government — 30,520  miles  out  of  a  total  of 
33,070  being  public  roads  and  only  3,456  miles 
operated  by  private  companies. 

Commercial  interests  favored  public  operation 
of  railways.  In  1872,  four  years  before  Bismarck 
formed  his  national  railway  poUcy,  the  German 
Handelstag,  representing  the  united  chambers 
of  commerce,  petitioned  tor  government  manage- 
ment of  all  the  railways  to  secure  greater  unity 
and  efficiency  and  to  stop  the  abuses  of  the  pri- 
vate railways. 

As  in  America  so  in  Germany,  overconstruc- 
tion  of  railways  on  speculative  ventures  was  a 
main  cause  of  the  crisis  of  1873.  It  was  substan- 
tially a  railroad  panic.     The  same 

Hiatorr  y^*''  Lasker,  a  member  of  the  Prus- 
^  .  sian  Parliament,  made  serious  charges 
in  relation  to  the  private  railways. 
An  investigation  was  ordered.  The  commission 
held  fifty-six  sittings,  and  the  evidence  and  con- 
clusions fill  a  thousand  big  quarto  pages.  The 
moral  rottenness  of  the  private  railroads  was 
fully  exposed — -the  political  pressure  they  used  to 
^t  their  franchises ;  the  conscienceless  discrimina- 
tions they  practised  between  persons  and  places; 
the  arbitrary  use  of  industrial  power  to  build  up 
one  and  tear  down  another;  the  absence  of  any 
effort  to  make  rates  either  absolutely  or  relatively 
reasonable,  except  so  far  as  public  control  may 
intervene;  the  abuse  of  power  for  private  pur- 
poses; the  utter  disregard  of  the  public  interest 
wherever  it  conflicted  with  the  private  interest  of 
the  railways — all  these  tendencies  or  laws  of  action 
were  revealed  and  mas.ses  of  facts  in  delation  to 
them  brought  to  light.  The  commission  reported 
in  favor  of  an  exclusive  system  of  State  rail- 
ways, saying  that  it  could  not  be  realized  at 
once,  but  '  on  economic  considerations"  and 
other  grounds  "such  a  system  is  the  final  goal  to 
be  striven  for." 

In  1874  Albert  von  Maybach  became  the  head 
of  the  Government  Railway  Department.  He  was 
a  man  of  great  energy  and  resource,  and  thorough- 
ly convinced  that  the  unification  and  socialization 
of  the  railways  was  industriallv  and  politically 
wise.  He  and  Bismarck,  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce, and  other  business  interests  worked  to- 
gether for  this  end.  Political  and  commercial 
forces  joined  in  the  movement.  The  railway 
question  in  the  seventies  was  the  principal  ques- 
tion in  Germany,  as  it  was  till  1906  in  Italy,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  preceding  the  referendum 
of  1898  in  Switzerland,  and  is  to-day  in  France 
and  America. 

State  ownership  was  advocated  mainly  on 
economic  and  political  grounds,  military  consid- 
erations being  advanced  also,  but  with  nothing 
like  the  stress  laid  on  the  economic  arguments. 

It  was  urged  that  the  railways  should  be  man- 
aged  solely  in  the  public  interest,  and  as  a  unit; 
that  railways  are  frequently  needed  where  they 
will  not  pay  and  where  private  enterprise  will  not 
build  them ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  private  en- 
terprise wastes  capital  and  labor,  building  un- 
necessary roads  and  running  imnecessary  trains; 
that  the  irregularity  of  private  railway  construc- 
tion causes  serious  injury  to  industry,  helping  to 
bring  on  industrial  and  financial  disturbance  and 
ceasing  just  when  its  continuance  is  most  needed 
for  industrial  relief;  that  the  government  alone 
can  draw  up  a  consistent  plan  of  railway  build- 
ine^.  to  extend  through  many  years  and  to  be  exe- 
cuted gradually  with  due  regard  to  the  public 
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well-being,  and  And  it  even  more  profitable  to 
push  construction  in  times  of  depression. 

The  opposition  was  powerful.  Objections 
were  vigorously  urged — substantially  the  same 
objections  that  are  made  in  America  to-day — 
that  so  great  an  extension  of  government  em- 
ployment would  be  dangerous;  that  political 
abuses  would  result;  that  sectional  strife  would 
paralyze  the  railroad  system ;  that  in  the  absence 
of  competition  the  State  roads  would  become 
non-progressive  and  inefficient;  that  private  in- 
itiative and  individual  liberty  were  essential 
(meaning  private  initiative  for  private  profit  as 
distinguished  from  private  initiative  in  public 
service),  etc.,  etc. 

In  his  great  speeches  in  the  Prussian  Parlia- 
ment Bismarck  bore  down  all  objections  by  ap- 
pealing to  experience  with  State  railways  m 
Prussia  and  otner  German  states  (some  of  which 
owned  practically  all  their  railways),  and  em- 
phasizing the  fact  that  State  railways  "served 
the  public  interest,"  and,  "as  a  secondary  con- 
sideration, aid  the  public  treasury,"  while  "it  is 
the  misfortune  of  private  railways"  that  public 
highways  and  public  functions  "are  exploited  in 
behalf  of  private  interests  and  private  pockets." 

The  argument  for  State  ownership  submitted 
to  the  Prussian  Parliament  in  1879  by  the  cab- 
inet, along  with  bills  granting  the  power  and 
means  necessary  for  the  purchase  01  four  im- 
portant railway  systems  and  the  extension  of  the 
State  lines,  is  one  of  the  most  important  railroad 
documents  in  the  world. 

Parliament  gave  the  administration  authority 
to  purchase  the  principal  private  railways,  pass- 
ing the  bill  by  a  vote  of  220  to  155,  and  the  roads 
were  bought.  The  government  had 
Stftta  Soadi  *  "Sbt  to  take  the  roads  at  twenty- 
DUHJumai  g^g  times  the  average  net  earning^ 
for  the  preceding  five  years,  but  it 
preferred  to  come  to  an  agreement  satisfactory 
to  the  owners  rather  than  to  take  the  railways 
by  compulsory  process.  Before  negotiations  were 
entered  into  with  the  companies,  however,  they 
were  given  to  understand  that  it  was  for  their 
own  interest  not  to  make  exorbitant  demands, 
as  in  that  case  the  government  would  apply  to 
them  some  of  that  competition  they  so  much 
admired. 

The  companies  got  full  value  plus,  and  the 
State  made  an  excellent  bargain ;  for  the  econo- 
mies effected  under  State  management  "enabled 
the  government  to  make  a  net  profit  of  i  per  cent 
on  the  purchase  "  above  the  interest  paid  on  the 
consols  exchanged  for  the  stock  and  on  the  4i  per 
cent  bonds  of  the  companies  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  government. 

Some  of  the  principal  results  of  public  owner- 
ship and  operation  are  as  follows: 

I.  The  abuses  so  much  complained  of  under 
the  private  system  do  not  exist  in  Germany.  Un- 
just discrimination  has  ceased.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  favoritism  in  the  German  railroads. 
Shippers  are  treated  with  perfect  impartiality. 

There  are  no  free  passes  except  for  employees  oa 
railway  business.  Even  the  minister  pays  his 
fare,  and  the  emperor,  too.  There  are  no  secret 
rebates  or  open  concessions,  by  commissions, 
elevator  allowances,  or  mileage  graft  in  private 
cars,  no  midnight  tariffs,  terminal  railroad  abuses, 
or  expense-bill  tricks,  no  underbilling  frauds  or 
classification  favors,  no  fostering  of  trusts  and 
monopolies,  no  long-  and  short-haul  injustices, 
no  basing-point  system,  no  watered  securities  or 


gambling  in  railway  stocks,  no  railway  wars,  no 
wasteful  construction  of  competitive  railways,  no 
refusal  to  construct  needed  lines  in  rural  districts, 
no  disregard  of  safety  nor  postponement  of  pub- 
lic interest  to  private  profit  in  any  way,  no  ex- 
cessive transportation  charges  on  the  postal 
service,  no  railroad  rulers  levying  their  private 
taxes  on  the  commerce  of  the  country,  no  railway 
nullification,  evasion,  or  defiance  of  law,  no  rail- 
road lobbyists  either  inside  or  outside  of  legisla- 
tive bodies  at  the  national  capital  or  the  state 
capitals  seeking  to  corrupt  or  pervert  legislation, 
no  railway  battles  in  the  courts,  no  railroad  sen- 
ators. 

3.  Political  influence  does  not  enter  into  the 
administration  nor  into  the  employment  of  the 
men.  The  spoils  system  is  unknown  in  Germany. 
No  member  of  Parliament  can  get  a  friend  or  con- 
stituent work  on  the  State  railways  through  polit- 
ical influence.  The  man  must  be  thoroughly  fit 
and  must  prove  his  fitness  by  undergoing  the 
civil-service  tests,  like  any  other  candidate  for  em- 
ployment. Even  the  minister  cannot  override 
the  civil-service  rules,  nor  can  the  emperor  him- 
self disturb  the  impartiality  and  efficiency  of  rail- 
way organization  by  the  infusion  of  poUtical 
influence  into  appointments. 

President  Hadley  says  that  political  difficulties 
have  not  been  experienced  in  the  administration 
of  the  Prussian  railways,  which  he  thinks  "is 
chiefly  due  to  the  superb  organization  of  the 
Prussian  civil  service."  Prof.  B.  H.  Meyer,  one 
of  the  highest  railroad  authorities,  especially  in 
matters  relating  to  foreign  railways,  and  head 
of  the  Transportation  Department  in  Wisconsin 
University  School  of  Economics  till  1905,  when 
Governor  La  Follette  called  him  to  the  Railway 
Commission  of  Wisconsin,  says:  "In  the  invidious 
American  sense  of  the  word,  the  Prussian  rail- 
ways are  most  emphatically  not  in  politics. 
There  are  no  paid  lobbyists,  no  subsidized  news- 
papers, no  partizan  publication  bureaus,  no 
'rake-offs.'" 

3.  The  German  railway  management  is  the 
most  enlightened  and  efficient  in  Europe.  This 
is  the  opinion  of  the  large  majority  of  all  railway 
authorities  in  Europe,  and  many  think  the  Ger- 
man management  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

The  safety  attained  on  the  German  roads  is  one 
of  their  strongest  titles  to  respect.  We  kill  more 
people  on  our  roads  every  week  than  are  killed  on 
the  German  roads  m  a  year.  Taking  the  aver- 
ages per  million  for  our  railroads  and  those  of 
Prussia,  we  find  that  the  railways  of  the  United 
States  kill  over  six  times  as  many  and  injure 
twenty-five  times  as  many  passengers  as  the 
Prussian  roads,  while  our  rate  of  employees  killed 
is  more  than  three_  times  and  of  injured  twenty 
times  tiiat  of  Prussia. 

The  management  of  the  German  roads  is  very 
progressive.  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  technical 
education  carried  to  a  higher  point  than  in  Ger- 
many, and  nowhere  else  is  technical 

Bainlti  training  so  insisted  upon  as  a  condi- 
tion of  entering  the  railway  service. 
Expert  engineers  are  constantly  at 
work  devising  improvements,  and  commissioners 
are  sent  all  over  the  world  in  the  search  for  new 
ideas  and  methods. 

Altho  a  large  profit  is  realized  on  the  State 
railways,  this  is  not  the  first  aim  of  the  manage- 
ment, but  is  regarded  as  subordinate  to  the 
efficient  service  of  the  public  and  the  develop- 
ment of  industry.    And  so  well  has  this  primary 
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purpose  been  fulfilled  that  the  railway  policy  has 
been  a  very  large  factor  in  the  astonishing  in- 
dustrial development  of  modem  Germany,  which 
has  won  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

The  profits  of  the  German  railways  are  very 
large,  amounting  to  one  third  of  the  total  receipts, 
and  the  net  annual  profits  for  the  last  ten  years, 
after  covering  interest,  depreciation,  extensions, 
improvements,  and  sinking  funds,  have  averaged 
between  5  and  6  per  cent  on  the  total  cost. 

The  German  railways  treat  their  employees 
well;  take  every  reasonable  precaution  against 
killing  or  maimmg  them;  carefully  avoid  over- 
workmg  them ;  pay  them  excellent  wages  accord- 
ing to  Uie  general  wage  level  in  Germany;  pension 
them  when  their  working-days  are  over,  and  make 
provision  for  their  widows  and  orphans,  and  g^ve 
them  a  share  in  the  management  of  the  roads 
through  their  right  to  help  elect  the  representa- 
tives who  finally  determine  the  policy  of  the  rail- 
ways and  the  conditions  of  the  railway  service. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  Prussian  railway 
management  in  the  employment  department  is 
a  civil-service  system.  The  higher  employees 
must  have  a  university  education  or  graduate 
from  a  technical  school  before  they  take  the  State 
examinations  for  the  railway  service.  Con- 
struction men,  engineers,  etc.,  must  take  a 
thorough  technical  course  and  then  pass  two 
State  examinations,  and  before  they  take  the 
second  of  these  examinations  they  must  have 
been  in  practise  a  number  of  years,  eight  to  ten 
years'  successful  practise  in  private  emplo3nnent 
being  the  ordinary  basis  for  the  second  examina- 
tion. So  the  State  railways  get  the  cream  of  the 
technical  skill  of  the  country. 

The  Germans  believe  that  whoever  owns  and 
operates  a  country's  transportation  system  vir- 
tually owns  the  country;  and  that  the  public 
highway  should  be  managed  for  the  public  benefit 
and  not  for  private  profit.  This  is  the  keynote 
of  their  railroad  philosophy. 

B.    SWITZERLAND 

Until  the  twentieth  century  the  railways  of 
Switzerluid  were  in  private  hands.  Now  all  the 
principal  lines  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
government  except  the  St.  Gothard,  which  is  to 
be  taken  over  in  a  few  years  when  the  franchise 
conditions  permit. 

The  question  of  State  purchase  was  first  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  on  a  referendum  vote  in 
Dec. ,  1 89 1 ,  with  the  following  result :  For  purchase, 
1 30,500;  against  purchase,  290,000.  In  Feb.,  1898, 
the  question  of  national  ownership  of  railroads 
was  again  submitted,  a  referendum  being  taken 
on  an  act  providing  for  government  purchase  of 
the  five  main  railroad  lines  of  Switzerland  (the 

{ura-Simplon,  the  Northeast,  the  Central,  the 
Tnion,  and  the  Gothard),  with  nearly  four  fifths 
of  the  total  mileage  of  the  country,  or  1,758  miles, 
against  480  miles  for  all  the  rest  of  the  roads 
("secondary  railways")  combined.  The  question 
had  been  long  and  bitterly  discust.  The  arguments 

?ro  and  con  had  been  thoroughly  considered, 
his  second  vote  was  as  follows:  For  national 
purchase,  384,383;  against  purchase,  176,511. 

The  most  vital  railroad  abuses  we  suffer  from 
were  practically  unknown  in  Switzerland.  There 
was  no  fraudulent  stock,  no  rebate  system,  no 
railroad  lobby  at  the  national  capital.  The  best 
informed  authorities  in  the  universities,  and  even 
Dr.  Zemp,  the  minister  of  railways,  never  heard 


of  a  case  of  discrimination ;  and  political  corrup- 
tion had  been  very  rare. 

The  battle  was  fought  on  the  broad  principle 
of  the  superior  socisd,  economic,  and  political 
value  of  public  ownership  of  public  utilities  as 
compared  with  private  ownership  even  when 
honest  and  efficient. 

The  opposition  was  very  strong,  but  it  did  not 
spend  its  strength  wholly  in  argument,  by  any 
means.  Tremendous  pressure  was  brought  to 
bear  wherever  possible  to  prevent  men  from 
signing  the  petition  for  the  referendum.  It  was 
even  charged  that  foreign  money  was  used  to  de- 
feat both  the  petition  and  the  affirmative  vote  at 
the  polls,  and  that  paid  agents  were  employed  to 
propagate  the  opposition.  In  some  states  or 
cantons  even  the  influence  of  the  State  government 
was  thrown  against  the  measure. 

The  railway  referendum  petition  was  signed  in 
a  short  time  by  85,000  voters,  55,000  more  than 
were  necessary,  or  nearly  three  times  the  needful 
number. 

Under  the  provisions  adopted  by  government 
resolution  in  1853  and  substantially  incorporated 
in  the  railway  charters  of  that  and  subsequent 
years,  the  Federation  might  take  the  railways  at 
stated  times  (the  thirtieth,  forty-fifth,  sixtieth, 
etc.,  years  of  the  franchise)  on  giving  three  years' 
notice,  and  paying  twenty-five  times  the  average 
net  profits  for  the  ten  years  preceding^  the  an- 
nouncement of  purchase,  or  the  construction  value, 
whichever  rule  produced  the  larger  sum  in  any 
case,  deduction  being  made  for  any  sum  neces- 
sary to  bring  the  road  up  to  standard  condition. 

An  ag^ieement  was  reached  with  the  Central  in 
1900,  with  the  Northeast  and  Union  in  1901, 
and  with  the  Jura-Simplon  in  1903.  When  the 
State  took  the  control  as  little  change  as  possible 
was  made  in  the  staff  or  the  ranks  of  employees. 
The  four  railway  systems  were  coordinated,  in- 
cluding nearly  the  whole  of  theprimary  railways, 
in  a  one-government  system.  The  Gothard  is  not 
to  be  taken  over  until  1909.  Notice  of  purchase 
was  given  the  road  in  1904,  and  negotiations  were 
opened  with  the  subsidizing  countries — Germany 
and  Italy — to  secure  an  agreement  with  them. 

The  service  on  the  Swiss  railways  will  not  com- 
pare favorably  with  ours.  Neither  will  their 
stores  and  factories  for  the  most  part,  but  the 
government  railway  service  is  better  than  the 
company  service  was  in  Switzerland. 

The  third-class  cars,  in  which  the  bulk  of  the 
people  ride,  are  cleaner  and  the  speed  is  better 
than  in  many  parts  of  France,  and  they  are  heated 
from  the  engine  instead  of  using  the  hot-water 
bottles  so  common  in  third-class  French  and  Eng- 
lish cars. 

Local  conditions  account  for  the  fact  that  rates 
are  high  in  Switzerland,  not  so  high  as  they  were 
under  the  company  regime,  but  still  higher  than 
those  in  use  in  most  other  countries. 

The  average  ton-mile  rate  on  goods  traffic  was 

3.84  cents  under  the  companies  just  before  the 

transfer,  and  3.64  cents  in  1903,  the  first  year  of 

complete  public  management.  These 

Sesnlti  ^^^^  3.™  high,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  include  the  express; 
that  Switzerland  is  a  nest  of  moun- 
tains ;  and  that  the  soil  is  poor,  the  resources  small, 
and  the  traffic  light.  Remember,  too,  that  there 
are  no  rebates  or  secret  rates  in  Switzerland  to  cut 
down  the  average  rate. 

The  average  passenger  rate  was  1.54  cents  a 
mile  tmder  company  management  and  1.35  cents 
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under  public  management.  The  third-class  rates, 
on  which  about  nine  tenths  of  the  people  ride, 
average  only  a  shade  over  a  cent  a  mile  (1.12 
cents).  Commutation  tickets  are  sold  for  f  of  a 
cent  a  mile  third  class,  and  tickets  for  working 
men  and  school  children  are  J  of  a  cent  a  mile  (i 
cent  a  mile  second  class  and  1}  cents  if  you  want 
to  go  first  class,  which  is  entirely  unnecessary,  as 
the  other  cars  are  very  comfortable).  Circular 
tickets  are  sold  at  low  rates  for  touring  the 
country.  Monthly  tickets  can  be  had  allowing 
you  to  travel  without  limit  on  any  of  the  railways 
of  Switzerland  at  $11  third  class,  $15  second,  and 
$22  first.  For  a  six  months'  ticket  you  pay  $45, 
$59,  or  $104,  according  to  class. 

p.    ITALY 

Italy  transferred  her  railways  from  private  to 
public  management  July  i,  1005. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  railway  development 
Italy  tried  various  plans.  The  State  built  some 
roads  and  bought  others.  It  tried  State  manage- 
ment, but  on  a  small  scale  and  under  bad  condi- 
tions. Down  to  the  eighties  most  of  the  roads 
were  owned  and  operated  by  private  companies. 
Then  came  a  period  of  State  ownership  with  pri- 
vate operation  under  contracts  reserving  to  the 
government  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts and  providing  for  the  annual  payment  of 
specified  amounts  per  mile  to  reserve  funds  for 
renewal  of  track  and  rolling-stock. 

From  i8?9  to  1870  the  principal  railways  of 
Italy  consolidated  into  four  main  systems — the 
Upper  Italian,  the  Roman,  the  Eastern,  and 
the  Sicilian.  The  latter  becoming  bankrupt,  the 

tovemment  had  to  choose  between  giving  up  the 
evelopment  of  that  part  of  the  country  or  taking 
the  railroads.  In  1870  it  chose  the  latter  alter- 
native, adopting  State  ownership  of  these  lines 
with  operation  by  a  company  receiving  a  per- 
centage of  gross  receipts,  the  State  paying  all 
expenses  and  realizing  a  handsome  deficit  each 
year.  In  the  seventies  the  government  entered 
mto  contracts  for  the  purchase  of  the  Roman, 
Eastern,  and  Upper  Italian  systems,  with  the 
idea  of  State  operation,  but  financial  difficulties 
prevented  the  completion  of  the  piu-chases  until 
1882.  In  1876  the  parliamentary  idea  turned 
toward  private  operation  either  by  companies, 
paid  by  the  government,  it  also  paying  the  ex- 
penses and  taking  the  risk  and  the  profit  (if  there 
should  happen  to  be  one),  or  by  companies  paying 
the  State  for  the  use  of  the  lines  and  taking  what 
might  be  left  for  themselves,  or  by  companies 
operating  under  some  sort  of  expense-dividing, 
sliding-scale,  profit-sharing  arrangement. 

In  1878  the  whole  question  was  referred  to  a 
commission  which  reported  in  1881  in  favor  of 
leasing  the  roads  on  a  sliding-scale  division  of 
gross  receipts  between  the  government  and  the 
companies.  It  opposed  State  management  for 
Italy  for  several  reasons:  (i)  The  necessary  funds 
were  not  available.  The  government  had  not 
been  able  to  complete  its  purchases.  The  East- 
em  road  was  still  unpaid  tor.  Some  3,000  miles 
of  new  road  in  addition  to  the  5,000  miles  then 
open  were  required  and  had  been  voted  in  1879, 
but  the  work  was  languishing  for  lack  of  funds. 
(2)  Political  conditions  were  not  adapted  to  State 
management.  Politics  would  corrupt  the  rail- 
ways ;  changes  in  rates  would  be  made  to  influence 
elections.  Political  difficulties  had  been  already 
experienced  with  the  State  roads  in  Italy.     (3) 


State  management  appeared  to  be  more  costly 
than  private,  the  percentage  of  expenses  to  re- 
ceipts on  the  State  railways  of  Belgium,  Austria, 
etc.,  being  higher  than  on  the  private  systems. 

The  result  was  that  contracts  were  made  with 
two  operating  companies.  The  companies  bought 
the  rolling-stock  owned  by  the  State,  and  agreed 
to  pay  for  ordinary  repairs.  For  extraordinary 
repairs  and  renewals  reserve  funds  were  estab- 
lished. The  State  was  to  have  about  a  8  per  cent 
of  the  gross_  receipts  and  the  companies  63  per 
cent  or  less  if  the  receipts  rose  above  a  specified 
minimum.  The  contracts  provided  for  low  rates 
for  agricultural  products  and  for  working  men 
and  school  children,  and  stipulated  that  the  rail- 
ways should  carry  the  mails  free  of  charge.  The 
term  of  contract  was  sixty  years,  with  the  right  of 
termination  by  either  party  at  the  end  of  twenty 
years  (1905)  or  forty  years  (1925). 

The  arrangement  did  not  work  well,  and  it 
worked  worse  and  worse  as  time  went  on.  The 
companies  would  not  interpret  the  contracts  lib- 
erally in  the  public  interest,  but  insisted  on  the 
letter,  and  evaded  even  that.  They  disputed 
every  point,  and  tedious  litigation  seemed  to  be 
specially  delightful  to  them. 

In  1906,  the  earliest  date  the  government  had 
a  right  to  take  the  roads,  Italy  adopted  State 
management,  paying  the  companies  for  the  roll- 
ing-stock and  other  movables.  Recent  witnesses 
state  that  the  immediate  or  substantially  imme- 
diate effects  of  the  change  were  a  decided  im- 
provement of  the  service,  the  running  of  trains 
more  nearly  on  time  than  under  the  dironic  and 
extravagant  delays  of  the  company  regime,  the 
raising  of  wages  somewhat,  the  better  treatment 
of  employees  generally,  and  the  relief  of  commer- 
cial interests  and  of  the  public  in  general  from  the 
fear  of  railway  strikes,  which  was  a  disturbing 
element  tmder  the  company  system. 

G.    AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

In  Austria  railways  were  not  encouraged  until 
1838.  Then  the  government  authorized  railway 
construction,  guaranteeing  each  railway  a  mo- 
nopoly in  its  district  for  its  charter  term.  The 
State  also  proceeded  to  build  lines  of  its  own  on  a 
large  scale.  The  revolution  of  1848  put  the  gov- 
ernment in  financial  straits,  and  it  sold  most  of 
the  State  railways  to  help  the  treasury.  After 
1866  the  growth  of  the  private  railways  was  very 
rapid,  owing  to  speculative  building.  The  usual 
collapse  followed.  "The  railway  speculation 
which  ended  in  the  crisis  of  1873,"  says  a  high 
authority,  "was  perhaps  more  recklessly  carried 
on  in  Austria  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world, 
and  resulted  in  very  great  distress." 

In  1877  the  government  returned  to  the  State- 
ownership  policy,  and  by  purchase  and  construc- 
tion built  up  a  considerable  system  of  public 
roads.  In  1885  Austria  had  2,000  miles  and  the 
companies  6,000;  and  Hungary  had  2,000  miles 
of  State  railway  and  3,000  miles  of  private  road — 
a  total  of  4,000  miles  of  State  roads  and  9,000 
miles  of  private.  The  statements  of  1905  (for 
the  year  1903)  show  7,297  miles  operated  by  the 
government  in  Austria  against  4,985  in  the  hands 
of  companies,  and  9,207  miles  operated  by  the 
government  in  Hungary  against  1,861  miles  oper- 
ated by  companies — 16,504  miles  for  the  State 
and  6,846  for  the  companies. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  government  to 
reduce  rates,  especially  passenger  rates,  in  order 
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to  stimulate  intercourse  and  also  to  scatter  the 
people  of  the  capitals  into  the  suburbs.  The 
zone  system,  which  produced  such  a  wonderful 
increase  of  tra£fic  that  it  has  become  world- 
famous  and  well  deserves  its  celebrity,  was  first 
introduced  in  Hungary  in  1889,  and  attained  its 
highest  success  there. 

Tickets  are  sold  by  zones,  and  are  good  for  all  stations 

within  the  same  zone.     The  first  zone  runs  from   z  to   15 

miles,  the  next  from  16  to  35  miles,  and  so  on,  the  steps  in 

making  the  bigger  sones  being  longer,  and  beyond  140  miles 

all  stations  are  included  in  the  same  zone.     The  rates  are 

10  cents  third  class  on  ordinary  trains  and 

13  cents  on  express  trains  for  each  zone.     If 

Zout  8yst6]ll  your  journey  takes   you  over   3   zones,   as, 

from  a  station  in  zone  1  to  a  station  in  zone  3. 

you  pay  30  cents  (or  34  cents  express),     u 

you  cover  five  zones  you  pay  50  cents  (or  60  cents  express). 

and  you  can  go  any  distance  for  Sx.6o  (orli.ga  express).    For 

local  tiaific  special  rates  are  made,  4  cents  to  the  next  station 

from  where  you  are  in  the  same  zone  and  6  cents  to  the  second 

station. 

For  short  distances  the  rate  is  about  i  cent  a  mile  or  less; 
for  long  distances  it  runs  down  to  about  }  of  a  cent  a  mile. 
If  we  bad  the  same  rate  here  one  could  go  from  New  York 
to  Chicago  for  $3  instead  of  $ao,  and  from  New  York  to 
Philadelphia  for  3a  cents  instead  of  $2.50.  We  caxmot  ex- 
pect so  much  reduction,  of  course,  because  costs  are  greater 
here,  but  that  difference  does  not  require  six  to  eight  times 
higher  rates. 

The  zone  rates,  as  compared  with  the  previous 
rates  in  Hungary,  caused  a  reduction  in  fares  of 
82  per  cent  on  the  longest  distances  and  50  per 
cent  on  the  medium  distances,  60  to  200  miles. 
The  average  reduction  in  the  charges  per  passen- 
ger was  about  50  per  cent  on  the  whole  tramc,  and 
the  stimulus  to  travel  was  so  great  that  the  busi- 
ness much  more  than  doubled  the  first  year,  as 
is  shown  in  the  table : 


Aug.,  1888,  to  July  3 1,  1889 

Aug.,  1889,  to  July,  1890 


Passengers 


S,684,84S 
13,45^,713 


Passenger 
receipts 

(3,800,000 
4.630,000 


The  simplification  of  the  tariff  was  immense. 
Tickets  are  sold  like  postage-stamps  at  the  post^ 
office,  hotels,  etc. 

In  Austria  also  the  zone  system  was  an  admir- 
able success,  but  the  rates  were  set  too  low  at  the 
start  and  some  increase  was  necessary.  The  prin- 
cipal companies  have  also  adopted  the  zone  system 
under  "soft  pressure"  from  the  government. 

In  addition  to  the  zone  tariff  there  is  a  system 
of  excursion  tickets  and  season  tickets  in  books  of 
30  and  60  tickets  each,  at  very  low  rates,  amoimt- 
mg  to  about  i  to  |  of  a  cent  a  mile  in  many 
cases  third  class,  and  1.3  cents  first  class— 600 
miles  of  travel  for  example  for  $2.68  third  class 
and  $5.36  first  class,  1,200  miles  for  $4.80  third 
class  and  $10  first  class,  etc.  Large  discoimts  are 
made  on  weekly  tickets  for  working  men. 

The  zone  idea  is  not  applied  as  a  complete  sys- 
tem to  freight  traffic,  but  the  principle  01  tapenng 
rates,  or  lower  mileage  charges  for  long  distances, 
is  in  use,  and  special  rates  are  made  as  in  Ger- 
many and  Belgium;  and  agriculture,  education, 
etc.,  are  encouraged  by  very  low  rates.  The 
farmers  can  buy  transportation  stamps  and  bill 
their  goods  at  home  by  a  very  simple  system. 

There  are  no  free  passes  or  rebates  or  unjust 
discriminations  on  the  State  roads,  and  the  gov- 
ernment control  over  the  private  railways  is  so 
strong  and  the  inspection  so  thorough  that  there 
is  little  chance  for  favoritism  in  their  manage- 
ment either.  The  efficiency  of  the  railway  man- 
agement does  not  appear  to  be  interfered  with  by 
political  influence.     Premiums  are  given  to  en- 


gine-drivers, etc.,  for  economy  in  fuel,  etc.,  and  to 
officers  for  getting  locomotives  out  of  repair 
shops  quickly,  so  as  to  have  them  in  service  as 
continuously  as  possible. 

The  most  interesting  thing  about  the  State 
roads  is  the  purpose  the  management  keeps  in 
view.  The  Austrian  minister  of  railways,  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  as  to  purpose,  said  that  they 
did  "not  aim  at  profit,  but  at  the  best  possible 
service  at  reasonable  cost."  The  Hungarian 
minister  at  the  time  the  zone  system  was  intro- 
duced with  its  great  reductions  in  rates  stated 
that  the  main  reasons  were  "the  economic  and 
civilizing  effects  of  such  a  reform."  The  govern- 
ment desired  "the  removal  of  the  disadvanta^s 
attending  long-distance  travel  because  of  its  high 
cost,  and  the  elimination  of  the  element  of  dis- 
tance so  far  as  possible."  The  government  aimed 
"to  estabUsh  methods  which  would  place  the  re- 
duction within  the  reach  of  all  and  adapt  them  to 
the  requirements  of  all  classes  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, '  and  to  adopt  "a  system  that  should  con- 
tribute effectually  to  the  development  of  traffic, 
and  compensate,  mdirectly,  for  the  sacrifice  which 
the  large  reductions  in  the  tariff  would  involve." 

As  it  turned  out,  the  anticipated  financial  sac- 
rifice did  not  occur,  but  the  fact  that  the  motive 
was  social,  not  financial,  is  none  the  less  clear. 
The  government  policy  is  to  use  the  railways  as  a 
means  of  civilization  and  unification.  The  civic 
and  social  benefits  of  such  a  policy  can  hardly  be 
overestimated. 

H.   NEW   ZEALAND 

New  Zealand  nationalized  her  railways  in  1870, 
and  between  $60,000,000  and  $70,000,000  in  laJid 
and  money  were  appropriated  for  railway  expan- 
sion and  improvement  in  the  next  ten  years.  This 
for  a  community  of  250,000  was  a  bold  bid  for  de- 
velopment ;  equivalent  in  fact  to  an  appropriation 
of  $18,000,000,000  or  $20,000,000,000  for  public 
improvements  in  the  United  States  to-day. 

In  1887  a  Conservative  government,  headed  by 
Sir  Harry  Atkinson,  put  the  railways  in  control  of 
a  commission  or  trust  consisting  of  three  members 
appointed  by  the  governor  for  a  five-jrear  term 
and  not  removable  except  for  misconduct.  It 
was  a  commercial  system,  and  its  managers,  dur- 
ing their  five-year  terms,  were  almost  as  much 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  people  as  the  managers  of 
our  private  roads.  The  divorce  between  the  peo- 
ple and  their  Parliament  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
railways  on  the  other  was  complete. 

The  result  was  that  the  roads  were  run  for 
profit ;  the  rights  of  shippers  and  of  labor  were  dis- 
regarded ;  even  the  public  safety  was  poorly  cared 
for,  all  for  the  sake  of  a  pretty  balance  sheet.  The 
commissioners  were  honest;  there  was  no  corrup- 
tion, no  secret  rate-making  or  favoritism  among 
shippers,  no  effort  to  make  money  for  the  mana- 
gers themselves ;  but  they  looked  at  the  roads  from 
the  standpoint  of  private  business  and  the  class 
interest  ol  the  big  taxpayers  so  far  as  the  making 
of  a  profit  and  the  disregard  of  the  people's  wishes 
were  concerned. 

The  Conservatives  went  out  of  power  in  1890, 
and  in  1893  the  abolition  of  the  commission  was 
made  an  issue  in  the  campaign,  and  the  people,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  elected  representa- 
tives pledged  to  put  the  roads  under  direct  con- 
trol of  the  minister  of  railways  and  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

In  1894  this  chang^e  was  accomplished,  and 
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since  then  New  Zealand  has  had  real  public  own- 
ership and  operation  of  her  railways.  Subject  to 
excellent  civil  service  regulations,  and  appeal 
boards  that  settle  all  difficulties  between  ofSficers 
and  employees,  the  roads  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
minister  of  railways  and  the  general  manager 
appointed  by  him,  with  the  ultimate  control  in 
the  elective  government,  which,  in  fact  as  well  as 
in  name,  represents  the  whole  people.  The  result 
is  that  the  roads  are  no  longer  run  for  profit  but 
for  service. 

The  determination  to  give  rate  concessions  as 
fast  as  the  profits  rise  above  3  per  cent  has  result- 
ed in  reductions  of  passenger  fares  and  freight 
rates  amounting,  dunng  the  period  of  rising  wages 
and  general  prosperity,  from  1895  (when  the  roads 
came  into  public  control)  to  1903  (the  last  report 
at  hand),  to  a  sum  equal  to  nearly  half  the  total 
receipts  in  18^5,  equivalent  to  9500,000,000  of 
railway  reductions  in  the  U.  S.,  where,  in  these 
same  years  of  prosperity,  the  private  railways 
have  been  raising  their  rates  instead  of  lower- 
ing them.  While  reducing  passenger  fares  and 
freight  rates  by  what  the  minister  justly  calls  "a 
stupendous  amount  to  have  been  given  away  in 
concessions  by  way  of  (voluntary)  reductions  to 
the  users  of  the  State  railways,"  reductions 
amounting  in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  30  or  even 
40  per  cent  in  a  single  year  on  large  classes  of 
traffic;  while  seeking  thus  to  develop  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country  to  the  utmost,  the  man- 
agement has  greatly  improved  the  service,  and 
carefully  adjusted  the  railways  to  industrial 
and  social  needs.  Railway  construction  is  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  be  most  vigorous  in  dull  seasons, 
taking  up  the  disengaged  labor  that  might  oth- 
erwise be  tmemployed^  helping  to  balance  and 
steady  the  market,  and  enabling  the  State  to 
build  its  roads  at  lower  cost  than  if  construction 
were  mainly  carried  on  at  times  of  industrial  pres- 
sure and  high  prices.  In  the  farmer's  busy  sea- 
son work  on  the  railways  is  slackened  so  that  men 
can  go  to  the  farms  m  the  harvest  time  when 
extra  hands  are  needed  there.  The  roads  are 
used  at  cost  or  less  to  redistribute  the  unem- 

gloyed  and  to  settle  the  people  on  the  land.  The 
Railway  Department  works  in  harmony  with  the 
Labor  Department  in  securing  work  for  the 
workers,  and  men  are  carried  to  points  where 
their  labor  is  needed,  and,  if  necessary,  their  fares 
are  advanced,  and  they  may  pay  them  back  to 
the  government  from  their  earnings  when  they 
are  able.  A  definite  efiort  is  made  to  relieve  the 
congested  quarters  of  the  cities  and  attract  the 
tenement  dwellers  to  suburban  homes. 

Working  men's  tickets  in  and  out  from  the 
principal  points  are  sold  at  two  shillings  a  week, 
or  twelve  rides  for  forty-eight  cents,  within  any 
ordinary  reasonable  distance.  Working  men 
going  ten  or  twelve  miles  out,  as  many  do,  travel 
about  three  miles  for  a  cent,  or  a  four-cent  fare 
each  way. 

The  railways  are  used  to  aid  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation. Children  in  the  primary  grades  are  car- 
ried free  to  school.  Older  children  pay  $3.50  to 
$5,  according  to  age,  for  a  three  months'  sea- 
son ticket  up  to  sixty  miles.  This  gives  them  a 
possible  t3o  miles  a  day  for  three  to  six  cents,  in 
round  numbers,  or  twenty  to  forty  miles  for  a 
cent.  If  a  child  goes  in  and  out  six  miles  each 
day,  he  rides  twelve  miles  for  three  cents.  Ex- 
cursions for  school  children  are  arranged  in  vaca- 
tion time  at  the  ratrf  of  fifty  cents  for  a  hundred 
miles  out  and  back — 300  miles  for  fifty  cents,  or 


four  miles  for  a  cent.  For  teachers  and  pupils 
above  fifteen  years  of  age  the  charge  is  $1  for  the 
same  distance.  The  minister  figures  that  the  de- 
partment loses  on  these  trips  at  four  miles  for  a 
cent,  but  he  justifies  the  low  rates  for  school  and 
factory  excursions  on  the  ground  that  "from  an 
educational  point  of  view  very  marked  and  bene- 
ficial results  must  follow,"  thus  subordinating  the 
lower  forms  of  wealth  to  the  higher. 

This  New  Zealand  record  is  of  great  interest, 
not  only  for  the  admirable  illustrations  of  railway 
usefulness  under  the  rule  of  enlightened  public 
spirit  in  the  last  few  years,  but  also  for  the  ex- 
perience of  former  years  under  the  commission 
management,  showing  that  abnormal  or  fictitious 
public  control,  or  control  by  officers  representing 
a  class  interest  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  people, 
may  lead  to  results  in  many  respects  quite  simi- 
lar to  those  attained  by  private  ownership  and 
operation,  and  directly  contrary  to  the  effects  of 
public  control  representing  the  whole  people. 

For  other  countries,  see  those  countries. 

m.  Railway  Problems 

The  principal  railway  problems  cluster  about 
the  ideas  and  principles  represented  by  the 
following  terms:  Comoination,  Discrimination, 
Monopoly,  Overcapitalization,  Stock-Gambling, 
Railway  Politics,  Safety,  Service,  and  Employees. 

I.    COMBINATION 

The  tendency  of  combination  in  the  railway 
world  is  strong.  There  have  been  about  5,000  rail- 
way companies  in  the  United  States.  More  than 
half  of  them  have  disappeared ;  a  few  of  the  roads 
being  abandoned  ana  some  reorganized  with 
change  of  name,  but  most  of  them  merged,  con- 
solidated, leased,  or  otherwise  absorbed  and  made 
a  part  of  some  other  system.  There  are  now  a 
little  more  than  3,000  companies,  between  800 
and  900  of  which  are  reported  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce    Commission  as  "independent  com- 

ganies."  Most  of  these  "independent  roads," 
owever,  are  banded  together  in  six  great  groups 
or  families — the  railways  of  each  group  being 
dominated  by  one  little  knot  of  capitalists. 
These  groups  are  known  as  the  Vanderbilt,  the 
MoiTgan-Hill,  the  Gould-Rockefeller,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Harriman,  and  the  Moore  groups. 
The  Pennsylvania  group  includes  380  companies, 
with  19,300  miles  of  road.  The  Vanderbilt 
system  extends  from  Boston  to  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  Dakotas,  including  132  companies 
and  3 3,000  miles  of  line,  equal  to  the  entire  rail- 
way system  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The 
Morgan-Hill  group  covers  the  continent  from 
New  York  to  the  Pacific,  with  240  operating  com- 
panies and  over  50,000  miles  of  road,  or  more 
than  the  whole  of  the  railways  of  Germany,  and 
more  than  the  entire  mileage  of  the  United  King- 
dom  and  France  toother. 

The  six  giant  railway  systems  dominate  to- 
gether over  90  per  cent  of  the  vital  railway  mile- 
age of  the  U.  S.  And  these  six  vast  aggregations 
are  themselves  by  no  means  independent,  but  are 
intertwined,  affiliated,  and  coordinated  with  each 
other  by  the  interlocking  interests  of  their  owners, 
common  holdings,  and  overlapping  ownership  of 
shares,  interrelations  of  boards  of  direction,  and 
various  agreements  and  understandings. 

The  Vanderbilts  have  an  interest  and  control  in 
the  Reading  jointly  with  the  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  Morgan  {leople  also  retain  some  interest  in  it, 
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tho  they  no  longer  dominate  it.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Lehigh  Valley  is  part  of  the  Morgan 
cluster,  but  both  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Van- 
derbilts  have  an  interest  in  it.  Four  Baltimore 
&  Ohio  directors  represent  the  Pennsylvania 
road,  four  represent  the  Harriman  grouo,  and  two 
are  appointed  to  represent  the  State  of  Maryland. 
The  Chicago  &  Northwestern,  which  is  a  Van- 
derbilt  road,  has  on  its  board  one  of  the  leading 
Harriman  men  of  the  Union  Pacific  and  Southern 
Pacific  boards.  J.  P.  Morgan,  head  of  the  Mor- 
gan group,  is  a  director  in  the  New  York  Central, 
the  controlling  company  of  the  Vanderbilt  sys- 
tem. William  Rockefeller,  representing  still  an- 
other group,  is  also  a  director  in  the  New  York 
Central.  George  J.  Gould,  head  of  the  Gould  sys- 
tem, is  a  director  in  the  Union  Pacific  and  in  the 
Southern  Pacific,  both  of  which  belong  to  the 
Harriman  group.  E.  H.  Harriman,  president 
of  the  Union  Pacific  &  Southern  Pacific,  is  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Northern  Pacific 
and  of  the  Chica^,  Burlington  &  Quincy,  which 
are  Morgan-Hill  Imes. 

Mr.  Aloody,  our  highest  Wall  Street  authority 
on  trusts  and  combinations,  says  in  his  book, 
"The  Truth  About  the  Trusts": 

The  Penniylvsnia  Railroad  intensta  are  on  the  one  hand 
allied  with  the  Vanderbilts,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Rocke- 
fellen.  The  Vanderbilts  are  closely  allied  with  the  Morgan 
sioup,  and  both  the  Pennsylvania  and  Vanderbilt  interests 
have  xvoently  become  the  dominating  facton  in  the  Reading 
system,  a  former  Morgan  road,  and  the  most  important  part 
«  the  anthracite  coal  combine,  which  has  always  been  domi- 
oat«l  by  the  Morgan  people.  Furthermore,  the  Goulds, 
who  ate  closely  allied  with  the  Rockefellen,  are  on  most  har- 
monious terms  with  the  Moores  of  the  Rock  Island  system, 
and  the  latter  are  allied  in  interest  quite  closely  with  both  the 
Harriman  and  the  Morgan  groups.  .  .  .  The  dominating 
men  in  the  Morgan  group  are  also  important  facton  in  the 
Gould,  Pennsylvania,  and  Moore  groups;  and  the  Rockefeller- 
Gould  interests  are  represented  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
every  group,  and  also  in  most  of  the  "independent"  allied 
lines.  The  whole  aggregation  thus  makes  up  a  gigantic 
"community  of  interest'   or  Railroad  Trust,  beiiig  allied  to- 

S ether  by  moat  remarkable  and  intricate  ties  of  interdepen- 
ence  and  mutual  advantage.  While  nominally  controlled 
by  a.ooo  corporations,  the  steam-railroads  of  the  country 
really  make  up  a  mammoth  transportation  trust,  which  is 
dominated  bya  handful  of  far-seeing  and  masterful  financiers. 
.  .  .  Not  only  do  these  financiers  dominate  their  respective 
groups,  but,  as  stated  above,  the  moat  important  of  them, 
such  as  Rockefeller,  Morgan,  Harriman,  Gould,  and  Vander^ 
bilt.  are  interested  in  and  more  or  less  dominate  all  the  groups, 
and  in  this  way  knit  together  the  entire  railroad  system  of  the 
country  into  this  greater  "community"  or  "trust."  The 
superior  dominating  influence  of  Mr.  Rockefeller  and  Mr. 
Morgan  is  felt  in  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  the  groups. 

In  the  great  railway  groups  and  the  stupen- 
dous Railroad  Trust  they  are  developing,  the 
tendency  is  toward  the  concentration  of  control 
in  fewer  and  fewer  hands.  Not  only  are  railways 
absorbed  by  the  wholesale,  consumed  more  rap- 
idly than  they  are  produced,  and  the  resulting 
systems  gathered  into  enormous  groups,  but  in- 
side these  systems  and  groups  the  movement  is 
toward  one-man  power. 

Already,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  leading  member 
of  the  U.  S.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
half  a  dozen  men  can  meet  and  practically  de- 
termine the  transportation  rates  for  the  country. 
And  the  forces  of  integration  and  industrial  gravi- 
tation that  have  operated  so  powerfully  in  the 
past  are  not  likely  to  stop  even  with  this  high 
degree  of  centralization. 

In  Chicago,"  says  Spearman,  "the  five  men 
who  in  authority  that  is  absolute  are  traffic  di- 
rectors of  two  thirds  of  the  U.  S.  may  be  found 
almost  every  day  within  a  few  moments'  walk  of 
each  other."  • 

I  "  Strategy  of  Crest  Rsilraada,"  p.  i6j. 


If  these  movements,  the  merging  of  railways 
into  great  systems,  the  gathering  of  these  systems 
into  giant  groups,  the  interlocking  and  coales- 
cence of  these  groups,  and  the  progressive  narrow- 
ing of  control  m  each  constellation  of  capitalists, 
continue  to  the  limit,  there  will  be  in  time  a  rail- 
way empire  in  this  country  dominated  by  a  single 
man.  The  Railroad  Trust  may  never  reach  ^is 
degree  of  concentration,  but  the  most  strenuous 
devotee  of  decentralization  and  compulsory  com- 
petition must  admit  that  the  coming  of  such  an 
aggregation,  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
existing  conditions  and  tendencies,  cannot  be 
deemed  so  tmUkely  as  the  present  concentration 
would  have  seemed  to  railway  men,  statesmen,  or 
economists  fifty  years  ago. 

Government  consolidation  does  not  bring  these 
dangers.  The  consolidated  railways  are  man- 
aged, as  we  have  seen  above,  by  men  who  are 
trustees  for  the  people  and  responsible  to  them. 
In  America  the  tendency  is  to  weld  the  roads  into 
an  empire,  a  consolidation  under  a  management 
responsible  to  a  few  gigantic  stockholders,  dom- 
inated at  last  perhaps  by  a  single  autocrat,  a 
czar  of  all  the  railway. 

The  motives  that  impel  men  to  build  these 
giant  combines  by  consolidation  or  coordination 
relate  partly  to  the  economies  and  transportation 
benefits  of  union,  and  partly  to  the  personal  profit 
and  power  of  those  who  control  the  combines. 
The  first  motive  and  its  consequences  are  in  line 
with  the  public  good.  In  so  far  as  combination 
eliminates  the  wastes  of  conflict  and  secures  the 
benefits  of  harmonious  cooperation  in  the  railway 
service,  it  is  a  gain  to  the  community.  But  in  so 
far  as  it  conduces  to  the  financial  ascendency  of 
Wall  Street  and  intensifies  the  commercial  su- 
premacy and  indiistrial  dominion  of  a  few  great 
capitalists,  it  is  a  political,  industrial,  and  social 
danger.  The  railways  united  form  a  much  more 
extensive  interest  than  the  government  from  an 
economic  point  of  view ;  already  they  outrank  our 
state  governments  and  dominate  the  political 
affairs  of  sovereign  commonwealths,  and  as  a  unit 
in  the  hands  of  a  gigantic  trust  they  might  even 
overshadow  and  control  the  national  government 
itself. 

3.    DISCRIMINATION 

More  than  sixty  different  forms  of  railway  fa- 
voritism are  on  record  in  the  evidence  brought 
out  by  various  suits  in  our  state  and  federal 
courts,  and  in  hearings  before  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

For  a  full  account  of  these  various  forms  of  dis- 
crimination the  reader  must  be  referred  to  "The 
Heart  of  the  Railroad  Problem,"  published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston.  Only  a  few  of 
the  many  kinds  of  railroad  discrimination  can  be 
illustrated  here. 

One  of  the  most  prevalent  discriminations  is 
the  charging  of  higher  rates  for  a  short  haul  than 
for  a  longer  distance.  A  few  cases  will  make  the 
subject  clear: 

Prom  Pittsburg  to  Colorado  the  rate  on  rails  was  found  to 
be  ti.6o,  while  the  rate  all  the  way  through  to  San  Praaciico 
was  only  66  cents.  From  Pueblo  to  San  Francisco,  i.sso 
miles,  the  rate  on  bar  iron  and  on  rails  was  $i.6o  per  hundral, 
while  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  a, 418  miles,  the  mtes 
were  50  cents  on  b&r  iron  and  60  cents  on  rails;  and  even  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  the  same  rate  of  60  cents  was 
made  for  rails. 

The  Denver  merchant  pays  Sa.34  per  hundred  on  goods 
from  Boston,  while  the  same  trains  carry  the  same  sort  of 
goods  all  the  way  from  Boston  to  San  Francisco,  a  thousand 
niile*  (Mtber  west  than  Denver,  for  $1  per  hnndrad.    la 
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other  wordi,  Denver  jmyt  over  twiee  as  much  u  San  Pfmn- 
cisco  (or  two  thirds  o{  the  distance. 

Hr.  Kindel  has  been  driven  out  of  the  manufacture  at  up- 
holaterinf  goods  and  d  spring  beds  in  Denver  because  at 
similar  differences.  He  also  wished  to  manufacture  albums 
in  Denver,  but  was  forced  to  locate  in  Chicago  because  the 
freight  rate  on  books  from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco  was 
ti.^S  per  hundred,  and  from  Denver  to  San  Francisco  S3, 
while  the  Denver  manufacturer  had  to  pay  97  cents  freight  on 
his  raw  material  (paper,  etc.)  from  Chicago  to  Denver — 
$3.^7  total  against  ti.7S  for  the  manufacturer  located  at 
Chicago, 

Spokane  supplies  another  illustration  of  place  discrimina- 
tion. For  example,  the  dealer  in  paints  and  oils  at  Spokane 
must  pay  ti.si  a  hundred  from  Chicago  against  90  cents 
from  Chicago  to  Seattle,  150  miles  farther  west.    The  Spokane 


dealer  pays  I9J  more  freight  per  car  than  the  Seattle  dealer 
•n  for  350  miles  more  transportation. 
The  rate  on  bar  iron  from  Chicago  to  Spokane  is  ta.07  a 


bundled  against  ti.is  to  Seattle;  iron  pipe  ti  to  Spokane, 
so  cents  to  Seattle:  lamps  t3,3S  to  Spokane,  ti.ie  to  Seattle; 
belting  $3.13  to  Spokane  and  S1.65  to  Seattle;  mining-car 
wheels  li.ii  to  Spokane  and  85  cents  to  Seattle;  cottons 
ti.7S  to  Spokane,  go  cents  to  the  coast;  soap  (toilet)  ti.sj  to 
Spokane,  75  cents  to  coast  cities;  wire  and  wire  goods  $9.35 
to  Spokane,  ti.so  to  the  coast;  sewing-machines  $3.95  to 
Spokane,  ti.40  to  the  coast;  typewriters  15.96  to  Spolmne, 
$i  to  the  cities  of  the  coast. 

In  general  the  rates  from  the  East  to  Spokane  are  the 
through  rates  to  the  coast  plus  the  local  rates  from  the  coast 
back  to  Spokane, 

The  preference  which  Tacoma,  Seattle,  etc.,  have  over 
Spokane  is  about  80  per  cent,  which  has  proved  quite  suffi- 
cient to  enable  dealen  on  the  coeat  to  ruin  some  important 
business  interests  of  Spokane. 

Iowa  supplies  another  excellent  illustration  of  the  grievous 

Elace  discnminations  practised  by  the  railroads.  Iowa's 
irmers  are  asking  why  they  should  have  to  pay  50  to  100  per 
cent  more  for  shipping  their  products  than  the  Nebraska 
fanners  who  live  several  hundred  miles  farther  west. 

In  the  South  many  complaints  have  been  made  of  a  railroad 
method  called  the  basirig-point  system,"  which  rests  on  the 
same  principle  of  discrirmnation  in  favor  of  competitive 
railway  points  that  is  in  vigorous  use  in  all  sections  of  the 
country.  The  railroads  name  certain  towns  as  distributing 
centers  and  competing  points,  fix  the  rates  to  and  from  these 
points,  and  make  rates  to  and  from  other  localities  by  adding 
to  such  through  rates  the  local  charges  in  force  between  the 
distributing  centers,  or  "basing  points,"  and  said  other  locali- 
ties. 

The  commission  says,  "  Our  armual  reports  to  Congress  and 
reported  decisions  in  cases  have  unifonnly  condemned  this 
distributing-center  theory  of  rate-making,  but  the  Southern 
carriers  have  resisted  our  efforts  to  correct  the  practise,"  and 
the  courts  have  refused  to  compel  them  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  commission,  holding  that  differences  of  condition 
created  by  the  railroads  themselves  are  insufficient  to  take 
the  case  out  of  the  Uw,  a  ruling  that  practically  destroys  all 
the  strength  of  the  long-haul  clause. 

Rebates  constitute  another  of  the  principal 
forms  of  railway  discrimination.  The  word  is 
used  in  railway  literature  in  two  different  mean- 
ings. In  the  narrow  sense  it  means  a  sum  of 
money  paid  back  to  a  favorite  shipper  as  a  re- 
fund upon  his  freight  rate.  In  the  oroad  sense  it 
means  any  sort  of  favoritism — any  concession  or 
preference  that  accomplishes  the  same  purpose  as 
a  refund  on  freight  rate — ^any  unjust  aiscrimina- 
tion  that  g^ves  one  shipper  or  certain  shippers  an 
unfair  advantage  over  others. 

Years  ago,  A.  J.  Cassatt,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  testified  that  in  eighteen  months  the 
Standard  Oil  had  received  $10,000,000  in  rebates, 
and  recently  Secretary  Garfield  has  reported  to 
President  Roosevelt  that  the  Oil  Trust  is  still  re- 
ceiving from  the  railroads  large  amotmts  in  re- 
bates. 

Investigations  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
Dec,,  X901,  and  Jan.,  ipoa,  took  the  lid  off  of  the  drest- 
meat  business  suffidently  to  show  that  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Vanderbilt  lines  and  other  roads  were  giving  the  big 
packers  discounts  ct  five  to  seven  cents  a  himdred  from 
the  published  rates.  These  rebate*  <rf  is  to  30  per  cent 
amounted  to  Saoo.ooo  or  Sa4o.ooo  a  year  on  the  Michigan 
Central,  according  to  the  traffic  manager  of  that  road,  and 
Paul  Uortotv  of  the  Santa  Fi,  when  asked  by  Commissioner 
Clements,  "Can  you  tell  how  much  you  paid  in  a  year  on  this 
b<isiness7  Have  you  any  idea  whether  it  is  tjo,ooo  or 
tioa,ooo?"  replied,  "  I  think  there  was  a  great  deal  more  than 
any  turn  you  name  paid  out," 


A  Massachusetts  legislative  investigation  of  the  Boston 
ft  Albany  in  1900  revealed  the  fact  that  favored  shippers  were 
getting  reductions  of  xo  to  73  per  cent  from  the  published 
rates,  while  others,  some  of  them  doing  considerable  business, 
got  no  discounts  at  all  but  paid  the  full  tariff.  The  reduc- 
tions from  published  rates  averaged  40  per  cent.  The  receipts 
per  ton-mile  on  all  classes  of  freight  were  less  than  one  half 
the  average  of  the  published  rates  to  the  various  stations  on 
the  road  for  the  cheapest  class  of  freight,  vis.,  coal.  And 
the  lowest  published  local  rate  on  coal  was  higher  than  the 
average  rate  on  all  commodities. 

From  time  to  time  the  railroads  have  dedared  that  they  had 
stopped  rebates  and  discriminations.  They  said  so  in  1887 
when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  went  into  force;  they  told 
the  commission  the  same  thing  in  1B98  and  at  other  times  of 
special  investigation:  they  took  their  oaths  to  it  again  in  190s ; 
railroad  presiaents  and  managers  by  the  car-load  going  to 
Washington  to  testify  that  since  the  Elldns  Law  took  effect 
(Feb.  IS,  1903)  rebates  and  discriminations  had  ceased. 

But  James  J.  Hill  and  Victor  Horawetz  and  other  leading 
milroad  men  declared  that  rebates  and  discriminations  had 
not  ceased  and  never  would  cease.  The  Elldns  Law  did  not 
even  pretend  to  touch  the  multitudinous  and  grievous  dU- 
criminations  between  places,  a  few  examples  of  which  have 
been  given  above;  the  great  mass  of  discriminations  hy  ex- 
peiise  bill,  classification,  commissions,  underbilUng,  fictitious 
claims,  termiiuU  tracks,  idng  charges,  etc,  went  merrily  on, 
and  even  the  direct  cash  rebate  remained  in  vigorous  use, 
the  teetimony  of  railroad  men  to  the  contrary  notvrithstand- 
ing. 

Governor  La  Follette  unearthed  more  than  t7,ooo,ooo  of 
rebates  in  Wisconsin,  a  large  part  of  which  were  of  later 
date  than  the  Elkins  Law.  In  fact  the  total  rebates  paid 
the  year  after  the  Elkins  Law  went  into  effect  were  greater 
than  the  total  for  the  year  before.  For  example,  the  North- 
western Railroad  jumped  from  S3ii,o:r5  rebates  in  1902 
to  (410,476  in  1903,  mostly  after  the  Ellans  Law  took  effect 
(Feb.  19th).  The  officials  of  this  road,  like  those  of  many 
other  roads,  had  affirmed  that  rebates  had  ceased,  but  when 
the  lid  was  taken  off  the  facts  did  not  agree  with  their  state- 
ments. 

The  fact  is  that  a  much  larger  number  of  com- 
plaints of  discrimination  have  been  made  to  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  the  last 
few  years,  since  the  Elkins  Law  was  passed,  than 
in  any  equal  period  before. 

The  average  number  of  complaints  per  year 
from  1887  to  1902  inclusive  was  186,  while  the 
yearly  average  for  1903-5  is  534 — more  than 
double,  nearly  threefold  in  fact — and  five  sixths 
of  the  suits  entered  charge  facts  that  constitute 
discrimination  of  serious  character,  and  nearly  all 
the  rest  involve  discrimination  in  some  form. 

Private  cars  owned  by  shippers  or  car-line 
companies  constitute  another  favorite  means  of 
discrimination.  The  railways  pay  the  Standard 
Oil,  the  Armour  Car  Trust,  and  other  owners  of 
private  cars  mileage  rates  on  their  cars,  which 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  a  rebate. 

The  earnings  of  an  Armour  refrigerator-car  range  from 
$r  to  Sa  a  day  from  mileage  alone,  and  the  mileage  payments 
even  at  Si  a  day  are  sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the 
car  in  three  yeara  and  its  maintetuince  in  the  meantime. 

A  railrtiad  pays  twenty  cents  a  dav  for  every  day  it  uses  a 
car  belon^ng  to  another  railroad,  but  for  a  private  stock 
car  the  railroad  pays  on  an  average  sixty  cents  a  day,  and 
for  a  private  fruit  or  dairy  car  it  pays  Si  or  more.  Private 
stock  cars  in  some  cases  net  their  owners  50  per  cent  a  year 
on  the  invested  capital,  repaying  the  cost  of  the  can  in  two 
years,  above  operating  expenses. 

In  addition  to  the  mileage,  the  railroads  pay  the  ear-line 
commissions  of  10  and  ii^  per  cent  in  some  cases,  repair  the 
cars,  bill  shipments  aj  to  30  per  cent  or  more  below  their  real 
weight,  and  issue  annual  passes  to  the  ownen  and  their  agents. 

With  these  advantages  the  owners  of  private 
cars  are  able  to  control  a  vast  amount  of  business 
besides  their  own  by  offering  a  share  of  the  mileage 
receipts  and  other  inducements  to  large  shippers. 
Havmg  gained  control  of  the  refrigerator  business 
the  Armour  car  lines  advanced  the  icing  charges 
to  ordinary  shippers  from  50  to  100  per  cent, 
thus  still  further  emphasizing  the  discrimination 
between  big  and  little  shippers. 

Another  method  of  preference  without  depart- 
ing from  published  rates  is  the  division  of  rates 
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with  private  terminal  companies  or  mere  switch- 
ing roads,  or  roads  existing  only  on  paper. 

Take  for  example  the  Hutchinson  salt  case  ( 1903).  There 
are  sixteen  salt- mills  in  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  nine  of  which  are 
combined  in  what  is  known  as  the  Salt  Trust.  The  rest  are 
independent.  The  president  of  the  Salt  Trust  was  Joy 
Morton,  brother  of  Paul  Morton,  who  was  head  of  the  traffic 
department  of  the  SanU  Fi  Railroad.  The  Salt  Trust  owns 
some  switch  tracks  around  the  mills  amounting  in  all  to  less 
than  a  mile  of  track.  They  incorporated  this  as  a  railroad 
company  and  asked  for  a  division  of  rates.  The  Santa  F^ 
gave  the  trust  railroad  14  per  cent  of  the  through  rates, 

Siuivalent  to  a  relate  of  nfty  cents  a  ton  on  shipments  to 
issouri  River  points,  so  that  the  trust  was  enabled  to  drive 
the  independents  out  of  those  markets  and  take  their  pcKking- 
house  contracts  away  from  them. 

The  Harvester  Trust's  works  in  Chicago  have  some  Lilli- 
putian switching  lailrxnds  to  which  the  big  roads  gave  a 
90  per  cent  division  of  rates  so  that  the  vest-pocket  trust 
roads  get  about  (13  on  an  ordinary  car  for  a  switching  service 
which,  till  the  end  of  1903,  they  performed  at  a  charge  of 
ti  to  ti.fo  per  car. 

The  lUmols  Steel  Company,  now  owned  by  the  Steel  Trust, 
also  has  one  of  those  railways  which  has  a  division  of  10  per 
cent  on  business  to  New  York  and  other  seaboard  points. 
15  per  cent  to  Pittsburg,  Buffalo,  and  other  middle  points, 
and  30  per  cent  on  traffic  to  the  Missouri  River.  These 
divisions  amount  to  S6  to  $ia  a  car  for  the  switching  service 
performed  by  the  private  road.  Besides  this,  certain  special 
divisions  are  made.  On  coke  from  the  Connellsville  region, 
(or  example,  a  division  of  70  cent*  per  ton  is  allowed.  This 
gives  the  little  switch  road  (700  to  (1,000  for  hauling  a  train 
of  coke  seven  miles  from  Indiana  Harbor  to  its  plant  m  South 
Chicago,  while  the  actual  cost  would  not  exceed  one  tenth  of 
this  sum. 

The  trust  railroad  in  this  case  makes  a  net  profit  of  iso 
per  ceat  a  year  upon  its  capital  stock  of  $650,000.  How  much 
the  Steel  Trust  as  a  whole  gets  in  this  way  through  all  the 

Erivate  railroads  connected  with  its  various  plants  is  not 
nown;  but  the  commission  says  it  is  certainly  a  "sum  suffi- 
cient to  pay  dividends  on  several  millions  of  dollars  of  capitali- 
sation." 

Other  terminal  railroad  cases  showing  similar  favoritisms 
are  recorded  hy  the  commission.  The  fact  appears  to  be  that 
almost  any  shipper  big  enough  to  have  a  few  hundred  yards 
of  switch  track  can  get  a  reuite  in  the  form  of  a  division  of 
rates.  But  some  big  shippers  can  get  a  much  larger  division 
than  others,  and  some  have  not  been  able  to  get  any  division. 
Even  the  giants  are  not  all  treated  with  equal  &vor  by  any 


Besides  the  kinds  of  discrimination  above  de- 
scribed, there  are  a  great  many  other  methods  in 
vigorous  use  upon  our  railways,  such  as  gifts  of 
stock,  tips  on  the  market,  elevator  commissions, 
and  compress  fees;  conunissions  to  favored  ship- 
pers as  tho  they  were  agents  of  the  company  to  se- 
cure for  it  their  own  freight ;  salaries  to  favored 
persons  as  nominal  employees,  or  fees  for  fictitious 
services;  high  salaries  or  commissions  to  a  real 
traffic  agent  who  will  divide  with  the  favored 
shipper;  free  cartage  for  certain  shippers;  free 
storage ;  unfair  distribution  of  cars;  delay  of  ship- 
ments; refusal  of  facilities  or  privileges  accorded 
to  others ;  special  switches ;  extra  speed ;  milling  in 
transit  rates;  credit  on  payment  of  freight  at 
destination;  arbitrary  routing  of  shipments;  re- 
fusal to  deliver  at  a  convenient  point;  refusal  to 
receive  shipments  from  or  to  certain  persons  or 
places;  false  billing;  underbilling  weight;  billing 
wrong  number;  false  description;  false  destina- 
tion; fictitious  entries  in  the  prepaid  column  of 
the  freight  bill;  payment  of  fictitious  claims  for 
damage  or  overcharge;  intentional  mistakes  in 
printing  tariffs,  a  few  copies  being  run  off  for  fa- 
vored shippers  after  which  the  "mis- 
takes" are  discovered  and  corrected 
for  the  ordinary  shipper  and  the 
Interstate  Commission;  the  "straw- 
man"  fraud,  or  billing  to  a  fictitious  consignee 
in  whose  name  the  drawback  is  arranged  when 
the  goods  are  rebilled  to  the  true  consignee: 
the  expense-bill"  system,  or  billing  at  reducea 
rates  on  the  fiction  of  uniting  the  present  ship- 
ment out  with  some  former  shipment  in  to  get  the 


benefit  of  a  through  rate;  unfair  classification  and 
unreasonable  differences  in  the  rates  on  different 
commodities;  loans  to  dealers  in  consideration  of 
shipments;  guaranty  by  the  railroad  against  loss 
upon  shipments;  excessive  difference  in  the  rates 
for  large  and  small  shipments,  or  for  shipments 
in  different  form — ^barrels  and  tanks  for  example ; 
favoritism  in  switching  charges,  demurrage, 
storage,  etc.;  direct  overcharges;  annoving  and 
expensive  litigation;  carrying  goods  without  any 
charge  at  all  or  any  record  of  the  transit.  Mr. 
Davis,  representing  seventy  fruit  associations  of 
Chicago,  told  the  Senate  committee  (1905)  that 
large  amoimts  of  freight  are  systematically 
shipped  without  any  billing  or  paying  of  freight, 
and  Commissioner  Prouty  says:  "I  knew  some 
years  ago  that  a  whole  train-load  of  wheat  was 
transported  from  Minneapolis  to  Chicago  for 
nothing.  There  was  simply  no  record  of  that 
shipment  on  the  books  of  the  railroad." 

Secrecy  is  the  main  defense  of  the  rebate  sys- 
tem. The  motives  for  discrimination  are  strong, 
the  ix>wer  to  discriminate  is  great,  the  methods 
are  legion,  and  secrecy  foils  the  commission  and 
the  law.  Neither  the  railroads  nor  favored  ship- 
pers will  tell  the  truth  as  a  rule  even  on  the  wit- 
ness stand,  and  other  shippers  for  the  most  part 
dare  not  testify  against  the  railroads  even  when 
they  chance  to  have  definite  evidence  of  violations 
of  law. 

There  is  nothing  like  our  railway  favoritism 
in  any  other  country.  Everywhere  in  Germa- 
ny, Denmark,  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary,  etc.,  I 
found  the  government  railroads  absolutely  free 
from  unjust  discriminations.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  government  roads  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
colonies  of  Australasia  and  South  Africa.  The 
reasons  are  that  the  main  motives  to  discrimina- 
tion are  eliminacted,  that  much  fuller  publicity  is 
possible,  and  that  railway  managers  are  employed 
Dy  an  authority  that  is  opposed  to  discrimination 
and  will  discharge  them  it  they  are  found  to  be 
breaking  the  law,  instead  of  being  engaged  by  an 
employer  that  asks  only  for  profit  and  will  ap- 
prove and  promote  the  manager  if  he  wins  that, 
whether  through  discrimination  and  breach  of  the 
law  or  not. 

Government  roads  are  not  in  the  hands  of  men 
whose  economic  interests  and  business  ethics 
'command  secret  discrimination  and  evasion  of 
law,  but  in  the  hands  of  public  managers  who 
would  be  traitors  to  the  business  ethics  of  their 
position  as  well  as  to  the  law  if  they  broke  the  law 
or  tried  to  defeat  or  evade  inspection  and  pub- 
licity. 

3.    POSTERING    MONOPOLY 

Our  railways  foster  monopoly  directly  and 
indirectly.  By  consohdation  and  combination 
they  are  buildmg  up  numerous  monopolies  in  the 
railroad  field,  and  b^  concessions  to  favored 
trusts  and  combines  uke  the  Standard  Oil,  the 
Beef  Trust,  the  Sugar  Trust,  etc.,  they  help  to 
build  up  vast  monopolies  in  manufactures  and 
commerce.  The  Standard  Oil  monopoly  was 
directly  created  by  railroad  rebate.  The  Beef 
Trust  IS  another  excellent  illustration  of  a  giant 
monopoly  that  owes  its  creation  to  the  fostering 
care  of  railway  discrimination. 

A  distingruished  railway  officer  writing  in  the 
Outlook  says: 

It  is  estimated  that  tsoo,oeo,ooe  have  been  converted  into 
the  treasuries  of  various  trusts  since  1887  by  means  of  rebates 
and  other  forma  of  favoiiticm,  and  that  "  preient  oooditiaa 
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promise  not  an  abatement  but  an  expansion  of  the  methods 
by  which  this  divenion  may  continue. 

The  formation  of  vast  industrial  tmsts  began  in  x87a,  when 
the  anthiacite  coal  combination  was  formed  by  an  alliance  of 
producers  and  caniers  and  when  the  interests  which  compose 
the  Standard  Oil  Trust  first  began  to  work  in  harmony  with 
each  other  and  use  the  power  of  their  railroad  allies  to  clear 


And  still  more  trusts  are  forming  and  the  limits  of  existing 
trusts  are  being  extended  and  their  interlocking  interests 
increased  and  intensified.  They  are  reaching  out  after  the 
land,  and  the  control  of  market,  labor,  and  raw  materials. 
They  are  establishing  international  relationships  aiming  to 
monopolize  the  ^lobe  m  their  lines  of  business.  And  they  are 
joining  hands  with  each  other. 

On  the  whole  the  situation  seems  to  be  this:  The  railways 
and  other  big  franchise  monopolies  are  coordinating  with  the 
gi«at  commercial  combines  into  a  gigantic  machine  controlled 
by  a  few  financiers  and  created  to  manufacture  or  capture 
profit  for  them.  Events  are  moving  toward  a  consolidation 
of  interests  that  will  give  a  handful  of  capitalists  inactically 
imperial  power  through  the  vastness  of  their  industrial 
dominions.  There  nuty  be  breaks  in  the  movement,  probably 
will  be,  but  the  integration  of  industry  seems  likely  to  con- 
tinue in  spite  of  strenuous  efforts  to  prevent  it  by  statutes 
and  decisions.  The  Sherman  Law  and  the  antipool  and  anti- 
trust decisions  have  done  nothing  but  change  the  forms  and 
methods  of  union.  So  long  as  men  are  free  to  buy  stocks  and 
properties,  and  may  consult  with  each  other  and  act  upon 
their  conclusions,  combinations  will  go  on. 

And  the  railways  are  generally  regarded  as  forming  the 
basis  of  the  structure,  or  a  large  part  of  it.  1  have  met  with 
this  opinion  all  over  the  U,  S.  and  m  some  other  countries. 

The  problem  of  private  monopoly  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  questions  before  the  American  peo- 
ple, but  in  its  relation  to  the  railways  it  is  rather 
a  derivative  than  a  primary  problem,  since  it  is 
the  result  of  combination  and  discrimination. 


4.    OVERCAPITALIZATION 

To  railroad  men  from  Grermany,  Denmark, 
Belgiiun,  and  other  countries  where  the  railroads 
are  public  property,  nothing  in  our  railway  sys- 
tem is  more  astonishing — not  even  our  railway  fa- 
voritism and  railroad  politics — than  the  exhaust- 
less  freedom  with  which  we  allow  our  railroad 
manipulators  to  water  and  inflate  the  capitaliza- 
tion on  which  the  people  must  pay  dividends 
and  interest.     Here  are  some  examples: 

About  soo  per  cent  of  water  was  early  injected  into  the 
stock  of  the  New  York  Central  and  177  per  cent  into  the 
Hudson  River  Railway  shares  in  a  few  years,  altho  there  was 
already  what  many  wotild  re^rd  as  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water  m  the  roads  before  turning  on  the  hose. 

By  means  of  successive  stock  dividends  and  consolidation 
premiums  as  high  as  80  and  even  8s  per  cent  at  a  single  stroke 
of  the  syringe,  the  stock  of  the  two  roads  trebled  from  1867 
to  1870,  and  the  total  capitalization  shot  up  from  $54,000,000 
of  stock  and  indebtedness  in  1866  to  more  than  $103,000,000 
in  1870.  Even  this  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  The  evi- 
dence is  that  the  book  value  of  the  roads  in  1870  was  only 
$60,000,000  and  their  real  value  less  than  $40,000,000,  while 
the  actual  amount  paid  into  the  treasuries  of  the  companies 
for  the  whole  mass  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  was  probably 
below  $16,000,000,  the  rest  of  the  construction  value  having 
been  got  out  of  the  public,  in  addition  to  the  interest  and 
dividends,  by  means  of  excessive  rates.  So  the  bonds 
nearly  covered  the  value  paid  in  and  the  $90,000,000  stock 
was  practically  all  water. 

A  great  railroad  man  said  many  years  ago  that  "the 
Vanderbilt  stock-waterings  between  New  York  and  Buffalo 
armually  cost  the  American  people  not  less  than  $3,000,000  in 
excess  of  all  remuneration  wnich  even  under  any  construction 
of  right  belonged  to  the  owners  of  the  lines." 

Other  railroads  have  surpassed  this.  The  New  York  Cen- 
tral in  1869  reported  a  cost  of  $63,306  per  mile  (and  this  in- 
cluded the  bonuses,  premiums,  commissions,  and  fictitious 
equahzation  values  m  the  transfers,  etc.),  while  the  main 
stem  of  the  Eric  Railway,  extending  460  miles,  from  New  York 
to  Ehuikirk,  reported  a  capitalization  of  $237,000  per  mile 
in  the  same  year.  The  actual  cost,  it  is  said,  did  not  prob- 
ably exceed  one  fifth  of  this  amount.  In  other  words,  about 
80  per  cent  of  the  capital  was  water,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
country  was  taxed  to  pay  dividends  on  over  $80,000,000  of 
fictitious  values. 

In  the  first  four  months  after  Gould  and  Fisk  came  into 
control  of  Erie  (July  to  Oct.,  1868)  the  stock  was  increased 
t>3>soo,ooo,  lifting  the  total  to  tsi.l^b.soo.    In  these  four 


months  and  the  four  months  preceding  them,  under  a  vote 
of  the  board  <^  directors  in  practical  evasion  of  the  law, 
through  the  issue  of  bonds  convertible  into  stock  upon 
demand,  the  stock  was  increased  $33,136,^00,  or  138  percent, 
in  eight  months,  "Such  a  process  of  inflation,  says  the 
historian  of  Erie,  "may,  perhaps,  be  justly  considered  the 
most  extraordinary  feat  oz  financial  legerdemain  which  his- 
tory has  jret  recorded." 

In  the  eight  yean  from  1863  to  187 1  Erie  stocks  were  jacked 
up  from  $11,569^00  to  $86,535,700.  mainly  for  the  purpose 
of  manipulating  Wall  Street. 

The  stock  was  sold  below  par,  a  good  deal  of  it  for  twenty 
to  forty  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  money 
went  into  the  pockets  of  the  directoia  or  was  used  for  corrupt 
purposes  in  New  York  and  Albany. 

In  1880,  when  the  caintalization  was  $135,000,000,  a  New 
York  legislative  committee,  from  the  testimony  of  experts, 
estimated  the  value  of  the  Erie  road  at  $65,000,000. 

There  are  other  sorts  of  inflation  which  find  ample  illus- 
tration in  some  of  our  best  systems.  The  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  for  example,  claims  $193,000,000  as  the  cost  of  its 
r,o85  miles  of  road  with  all  its  equipment  and  the  full  value 
of  its  terminals  and  real  estate,  Jan.  i,  1905.  while  the  total 
^pitalization  of  the  Pennsylvania  road  is  $418,000,000. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  this  great  difference  of  $115,000,000 
between  cost  and  capitalization  ?  It  means  simply  that  the 
Feimsylvania  Railroad  has  issued  about  $110,000,000  of  its 
own  securities  for  the  purchase  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of 
other  colorations,  mostly  railroads,  the  cost  of  these  secu- 
rities being  reported  at  $119,581,161.  This  method  of 
purchasing  the  securities  of  one  company  or  a  group  of 
companies  by  the  issues  of  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  another 
company  results  in  counting  a  vast  mass  of  railroad  securities 
twice  in  the  total  capitalization  of  a  railway  system.  The 
real  values  represented  are  counted  once  in  the  capitalization 
of  the  purchasing  road  and  again  in  the  capitalization  of  the 
roads  in  whose  securities  it  has  made  investments. 

This  duplication  is  not  by  any  means  the  end  of  the  proc- 
ess. The  Pennsylvania  RailrOad,  for  example,  owns  a  large 
amount  of  stock  in  the  Reading  Company,  and  that  com- 
pany, in  its  turn,  holds  $197,000,000  of  value  in  the  stock 
and  bonds  of  other  companies:  $40,000,000  in  the  Philadel- 
phia &  Reading  Railway,  $87,000,000  in  the  Philadelphia  & 
Reading  Coal  ft  Iron  Company,  and  $70,000,000  in  stock 
and  bonds  of  some  fifty-three  railroad  companies  and  a 
few  other  coinpanies,  including  practically  the  whole  capital 
stock  of  the  Reading  Iron  Company.  The  Philadelphut  & 
Reading  Railway  Company  with  its  $90,000,000  of  capital 
controls  many  subsidiary  companies.  The  Reading  Iron 
Company,  of  whose  board  of  directors  George  P.  Baer,  presi- 
dent of  the  Reading  system,  is  chairman,  is  to  some  extent  an 
enigma.  Poor  says:  No  official  information  can  be  obtained 
respecting  this  company;  all  requests  therefor  having  been 
refused."  But  the  fifty-three  railroad  companies  above 
referred  to  have  clear  relations  in  respect  to  the  matter  under 
consideration.  All  or  nearly  all  of  them  own  stock  in  still 
other  lines  and  carry  the  overlapping  of  securities  still  farther. 
For  example,  the  Central  Railroad  of  New  Jersey  (of  whose 
stock  the  Reading  Company  owns  53  per  cent)  has  altogether 
$78,000,000  of  capitalization  and  owns  $30,000,000  of  the 
stpcks  and  bonds  of  other  companies,  and  *  so  on  down,"  If 
anybody  could  take  a  year  off  for  the  purpose  he  might  find 
out  how  much  dupUcation,  triplication,  quadruplication,  etc., 
there  is  hidden  under  the  serene  surface  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  capitalization.  All  the  roads  named  in  this  para- 
graph are  operating  companies  with  separate  boards  of 
directors,  and  their  stocks  and  bonds  are  counted  in  the 
general  summaries  of  railroad  capitaUzation  in  the  U,  S. 

The  Illinois  Central  Railway  illustrates  another  method  of 
inflation.  The  cost  of  the  road  as  reported  by  the  company 
in  1873  was  $48,331  per  mile.  Of  this  $4,930  per  inile  is  all 
that  was  contributed  by  the  ownera  above  their  receipts;  the 
receipts  from  land  gnuit  sales  amoimting  to  $3S,i '  •  per  inile, 
and  stock-waterings  amounting  to  $8,189  P"  mile.  The 
unsold  land  grant  amounted  to  344,368  acres,  worth  probably 
over  $5,000,000,  so  that  those  to  whom  the  securities  of  the 
company  were  issued  had  obtained  the  road  at  a  bonus  of 
nearly  $1,000,000  above  all  they  paid  in. 

The  recent  reorganization  of  the  Chicago  & 
Alton  (1899)  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  one  of  the 
commonest  methods  of  inflation.  The  old  man- 
agement had  been  extremely  conservative  and 
had  never  watered  the  stock.  The  road  was 
capitalized  at  about  $30,000,000,  or  a_ little  more 
than  $30,000  per  mile.  In  the  year  just  named 
the  road  was  bought  by  a  syndicate  which  paid 
$175  a  share  for  the  common  stock  and  $200  a 
share  for  the  preferred  stock,  making  a  total  cost 
of  $40,000,000  for  the  $22,000,000  of  stock,  while 
the  bonds  became  $54,000,000  in  place  of  $8,000,- 
000,  the  reorganization  lifting  the  capitalization 
at  once  from  $30,000,000  to  $94,000,000. 
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In  the  tatimony  before  the  U.  S.  Industrial  Commission 
an  effort  was  made  to  justify  this  vast  infusion  of  water, 
•46,000,000  beyond  all  the  syndicate  paid,  doubling  mar- 
ket values  and  tripling  total  face  values,  on  the  ground 
that  the  company  had  been  earning  over  $3,000  a  mile 
and  paying  regular  dividends  of  7  and  8  per  cent,  and 
that  It  womd  not  have  to  earn  any  more  than  it  did  before 
in  order  to  pay  interest  and  dividends  on  the  new  capital. 
The  commission,  however,  did  not  agree  with  this  view, 
saying:  "It  seems  clear  that  the  doubling  of  the  capital 
stock  and  the  increasing  of  the  bonded  debt  nearly  seven- 
fold must  impose  a  burden  upon  lates  that  will  tend  to  pre- 
vent any  reduction  which  might  otherwise  naturally  take 
place,  and  aSoid  a  convenient  reason  for  refusing  to  advance 
wages." 

Some  of  the  worst  cases  of  inflation  have  been 
due  to  construction  frauds,  or  excessive  payments 
to  construction  companies  controlled  by  the  same 
men  who  controlled  the  railways  contracting  with 
the  construction  rings  for  the  building  of  the 
roads.  The  Pacific  railways  furnish  some  of  the 
most  famous  instances  of  this  sort.  The  Union 
Pacific  paid  $94,000,000  for  construction  which 
cost  $51,000,000;  the  construction  ring  of  the 
Central  Pacific  made  a  profit  of  $62,000,000;  and 
the  promoters  of  the  Northern  Pacific,  through 
unfair  construction  contracts  and  other  frauds, 
made  the  capitalization  of  the  600  miles  of  that 
line  constructed  down  to  18^4  amount  to  $143,- 
000,000  on  an  actual  expenditure  of  $22,000,000. 

The  whole  capitalization  piled  on  the  Union 
and  Central  roads  was  $240,000,000,  so  that, 
taking  the  three  roads  together,  a  capitalization 
of  more  than  $383,000,000  was  created  on  lines 
costing  less  than  $132,000,000,  about  $2^0,000,- 
000,  or  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  capitalization, 
being  fictitious. 

Another  way  in  which  railway  capital  becomes 
inflated  is  the  failure  to  eliminate  dead  capital 
from  the  system.  Like  other  monopolies  and 
semimonopolies,  our  railroads  appear  to  think 
that  capital  has  a  claim  to  immortal  life-  and  they 
are  very  much  averse  to  writing  off  depreciation 
so  as  to  keep  capitalization  down  to  the  cost  of 
duplication,  as  a  manufacttu^r  or  producer  in  the 
competitive  field  is  obli^d  to  do.  Each  time  a 
railroad  system  is  rebuilt,  the  cost  of  the  new 
system  is  added  to  the  former  cost,  and  the  public 
has  to  pay  dividends  not  only  on  the  value  of  the 
existing  road,  but  also  on  the  old  roads  that  have 
gone  out  of  existence.  If  this  process  is  con- 
tinued, the  railroads  of  the  thirtieth  century  will 
be  drawing  interest  and  dividends  on  railroad 
capital  that  died  in  the  twentieth  century  or  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  men  who  own  the 
railways  may  take  the  U.  S.  in  part  payment  and 
sue  for  the  rest  of  their  interest  claims.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  panic  years  and  the  intervention  of 
insolvency  proceedmgs  in  respect  to  many  rail- 
ways, we  should  have  had  a  sky-scraping  capitali- 
zation already  from  this  one  cause  without  any 
help  from  stock  dividends,  consolidation,  etc. 

In  its  final  report,  1903,  the  U.  S.  Indiutrial 
Commission  states  that  out  of  $457,000,000 
increase  in  railroad  capitalization  in  1900,  only 
$120,000,000  could  be  explained  by  new  con- 
struction, the  other  $337,000,000,  or  nearly  four 
fifths  of  the  whole,  being  due  almost  entirely 
to  sudden  expansions  in  securities,  in  processes 
of  reorganization  and  consolidation.  The  com- 
mission further  notes  that  the  new  issues  for 
the  first  half  of  the  following  year  to  the  end 
of  the  time  covered  by  the  evidence  before  them 
amounted  to  $300,000,000,  largely  explainable  in 
the  same  way. 

Inflation  of  capital  is  regarded  by  many  as  a 
species  of  robbery.     It  is  one  of  the  most  seduc- 


tive methods  of  getting  something  for  nothing 
which  has  yet  been  invented.  The  cori>orations 
and  monopolies  of  America  are  greater  sinners  in 
this  line  than  are  to  be  fotmd  in  any  other  country, 
and  so  far  in  most  of  our  states  little  has  been  ac- 
complished in  the  way  of  checking  this  evil. 

5.    STOCK-GAMBLING 

Railway  stocks  constitute  the  backbone  of 
speculation  in  Wall  Street  and  corresponding 
centers  of  speculation  in  other  cities.  Panic 
after  panic  has  been  precipitated  in  Wall  Street 
by  the  struggles  of  rival  buyers  to  control  the 
stock  of  some  railroad.  In  1901,  for  example, 
the  stock  of  the  Northern  Pacific  was  forced  up 
to  $1,000  a  share,  and  one  of  the  worst  panics  of 
recent  years  was  the  result.  Those  in  control  of 
railroads  can  easily  make  large  sums  by  manipu- 
lating stocks  so  as  to  affect  their  values. 

Railroad  magnates  are  under  great  temptations  to  use  their 
power  for  speculative  purposes.  By  passing  a  dividend  or 
paying  small  dividends  or  suddenly  flushing  the  market  with 
stocks,  diverting  earnings  in  commissions  to  favored  concerns 
or  otherwise,  or  beginning  a  rate  war,  or  by  other  means,  they 
can  depress  quotations.  By  paying  large  dividends  out  oif 
capital  if  need  be,  or  having  their  brokers  buy  for  each  other 
at  advanced  prices,  or  booming  the  stock  in  other  ways,  they 
can  lift  quotations.  They  know  in  advance  of  the  public 
important  facts  that  will  depress  or  elevate  values  aa  soon  as 
they  are  published,  such  as  railway  consolidations,  leases  or 
other  agreements,  additional  franchises,  good  or  bad  showing 
of  earnings,  legislative  action,  and  even  foreign  complications. 
If  they  control  two  or  more  lines  between  competing  points, 
they  can,  by  changing  rates  or  otherwise,  divert  urge  amounts 
of  traffic  at  will  to  either  route,  and  so  affect  stock  values. 
They  can  buy  large  blocks  of  stock  at  low  rates,  force  the  stock 
up,  and  Bell  at  top  prices.  They  can  have  many  brokers, 
acting  for  them,  take  contracts  for  the  future  delivery  of  vast 
quantities  of  stocks  they  control  or  concerning  which  they 
nave  inside  information  so  that  they  know  the  stocks  will 
rise,  and  when  the  delivery  is  called  for  the  persons  who 
agreed  to  deliver  must  pay  over  the  difference  between  the 
market  quotations  at  the  dates  of  agreement  and  the  quota- 
tions at  the  time  fixt  for  delivery.  Or  they  can  have  their 
brokers  sell  short,  knowing  that  the  stocks  will  fall  cither 
because  of  their  intended  manipulations  or  beoause  of  facts 
not  known  to  the  purchasers. 

Our  railway  system  as  a  whole  must  not  be  deemed  fraudu- 
lently spectilative.  Stock-jobbing  is  not  the  main  purpose 
with  most  of  our  roads,  tho  it  is  an  element  more  or  less  strong- 
ly developed  or  else  an  incident  in  all.  But  our  system  leaves 
the  door  open  to  such  practises  and  interuifies  the  prevalent 
longing  for  imeamed  gain  by  t4ie  prospect  of  the  prodigious 
sums  to  be  realised,  and  by  the  fadlities  afforded  by  the 
possession  of  irresponsible  power. 

Prom  the  standpoint  of  ethics  and  the  effects 
upon  character  and  society,  it  is  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  winning  of  millions  by  bet- 
ting on  railway  stocks,  and  winning  thousands 
by  betting  in  the  Louisiana  Lottery.  It  is  a 
question  whether  the  winning  of  money  by  the 
manipulation  of  stocks  is  not  on  a  still  lower 
plane  than  the  buying  of  lottery  tickets.  It  has 
more  resemblance  to  playing  with  loaded  dice  or 
fixt  cards. 

6.    RAILWAY    POLITICS 

Prom  Maine  to  California  for  many  years  our 
railways  have  done  their  best  to  control  the  gov- 
ernments of  our  states  and  cities  so  far  as  they 
came  in  contact  with  transportation  interests, 
and  for  the  most  part  they  have  succeeded.  Now 
and  then  a  wave  of  popular  sentiment  has  over- 
come their  influence  in  legislative  bodies,  as 
during  the  Granger  movement  in  the  ■70's.  and 
the  Roosevelt  movement  of  1906-7,  but  in  the 
long  run  the  railroads  have  been  able  to  control 
in  large  measure  the  nomination  and  election  of 
members  of  legislatures,  and  of  the  national 
Congress.     (See  Corruption.) 
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"  The  nilrokds  win  buy  dp  a  legislature  )ust  a*  they  buy 
a  car-load  of  mules,"  laid  the  goveinor  of  a  great  state  in 
answer  to  my  Question  about  xailroad  influence  in  politics. 
"And  they  will  ouy  elections,  too,  if  need  be.  But  as  a  rule 
they  do  not  have  to  resort  to  bribery  or  corruption.  Unless 
they  get  to  fighting  among  themselves,  or  there  is  strong 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  public,  they  can  carry  their  pur- 
poses by  milder  methods." 

"What  methods  do  you  refer  to?" 

"Well,  they  retain  leading  lawyers  and  politicians  as 
counsel,  or  make  them  stockholders,  and  not  infrequently 
diiectois  or  officers.  They  pack  caucuses  and  conventions, 
subsidize  the  press,  influence  merchants  and  manufacturers 
by  the  grant  at  special  favors  or  the  fear  of  their  withdrawal, 
make  large  contributions  to  party  funds  to  stand  in  with  the 
state  and  national  committees  and  the  machine,  etc.,  etc. 
By  these  and  other  means  they  usually  contrive  to  control 
nominations  so  as  to  put  many  men  who  are  in  railroad  pay, 
or  otherwise  affected  with  a  railroad  interest,  in  the  legislature 
or  in  office,  and  at  the  least  they  can  generally  prevent  the 
nomination  of  men  likely  to  be  antagonistic  to  the  railroads 
or  too  independent  of  them." 

Where  it  is  necessary  the  railroads  do  not 
hesitate  to  use  money  to  buy  the  votes  of  legis- 
lators, either  to  secure  the  passage  of  measures 
favorable  to  the  roads,  or  prevent  the  passage  of 
measures  likely  to  do  them  injury. 

Railroad  officers  defend  these  practises  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  under  existing  conditions.  Said 
the  president  of  a  Western  railroad: 

We've  got  to  control  the  legislatures  or  they  will  control  us. 
Rates,  service,  investment,  capitalization,  terminal  facilities, 
labor  conditions,  combination — everything  in  fact  about  the 
railroad  business  is  subject  to  the  legislative  pull.  If  we  con- 
trol the  legislature  the  pull  is  our  way;  if  not,  it  is  likely  to  be 
the  other  way.  In  any  session  of  Congress  or  the  legislature 
of  any  state  in  which  our  lines  are  located,  a  bill  may  be  in- 
troduced that  threatens  our  business  in  some  way.  It  may 
txe  a  bill  in  the  interest  of  a  rival  system,  giving  them  an  ad- 
vantage that  will  mean  great  gain  for  them  and  great  loss 
perhaps  for  us.  Or  it  may  be  a  bill  to  fix  rates,  or  subject 
us  to  inconvenient  surveillance,  or  abolish  grade  crossings,  or 
compel  us  to  put  in  automatic  appliances,  couplers,  switches, 
etc.,  or  some  other  scheme  that  will  cost  us  a  lot  of  money. 
Or  the  bill  may  be  simply  some  d grafter's  bid  for  black- 
mail under  cover  of  an  apparent  pubhc  purpose,  introduced 
by  some  scamp  member  on  purpose  to  be  bought  off.  We've 
got  to  be  ready  to  defend  ourselves  along  the  whole  line. 
We  must  be  able  to  stop  adverse  bills  and  put  our  own  bills 
through.  And  to  do  this  at  reasonable  cost  is  often  very 
difficult,  for  the  grafters  have  got  so  used  to  lumps  of  railroad 
money  that  they  won't  vote  for  a  railroad  bill  without  the 
dough,  even  when  we  show  them  that  the  act  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  public  interest.  The  only  thing  for  us  to 
do  is  to  put  some  more  money  in  a  legislative  investment  to 
protect  our  lailroad  investment  and  keep  it  in  our  control. 

7.    RATB-MAKINO 

How  to  make  rates  that  will  be  both  just  and 
practical  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions 
that  can  confront  a  railroad  management.  Our 
railroads  as  a  rule  act  on  the  principle  of  charging 
all  that  the  traffic  will  bear,  while  the  public  rail- 
roads of  Europe  and  Australasia  act  in  general  on 
the  principle  of  making  the  lowest  rates  that  will 
yield  a  reasonable  margin  above  expenses.  The 
accompanying  table  shows  the  average  rates  in 
various  public  and  private  systems: 

AVBRAOB   T0N-H1L>   AND   PaSSBNOBR-MILB   RaTBS 

IN  Cents 


COUNTRT 


United  States  (private) 

Germany  (state) 

Austria-Hungary  (mostly  state) 

Belgium  (state) 

Switzerland  (state) 

Prance  (private) 

Great  Britain  (private) 

Norway  (state) 

Norway  (private) 

Denmark  (state) 


Aver- 
age 
ton- 
mile 
rate 


.78 
1.40 
1.50 
i.JS 
2.56 
•  55 
J.  SO 

3. 

1.6 

r.44 


Aver-  Aver- 
age I  age 
pas-   I    pas- 


Aver- 
age 

'h»«J*  **^*'  senger 


>44 
78 
6s 
45 
43 

IDS 


rate 


1.3 
I. 

■  75 
1.3 
J.S4 
a.  35 
1. 16 
1. 16 

.76 


haul 


30 
IS 
as 

14 
13 


The  average  ton-mile  rate  in  the  U.  S.  is  lower 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  But  under 
this  |;eneral  average  freight  rate  of  our  railways 
lie  hidden  many  things  which  deprive  it  of  all 
right  to  be  used  in  comparison  with  Etuopean 
rates.  There  are  many  personal  and  unjust  dis- 
criminations which  bring  down  the  average,  and 
low  rates  between  competitive  points,  with  very 
high  rates  between  local  points,  in  many  cases 
almost  as  high  as  the  rates  in  the  old  stage-coach 
days — rates  just  low  enough  to  keep  business 
from  being  done  by  team  instead  of  the  railway. 

German  railway  commissioners  recently  m 
this  country,  after  studying  our  rates  declared 
that  they  were  in  many  cases  four  or  five  times  as 
high  as  the  German  rates  on  the  same  goods  for 
the  same  distances.  This  conclusion  was  based 
on  specific  comparison  of  the  published  rates,  and 
did  not  take  into  accotmt  any  rebates  or  conces- 
sions which  so  seriously  affect  avera^  rates.  The 
researches  of  the  German  commissioners  lead  to 
some  comparisons  of  German  and  American  rates 
that  may  be  of  interest  here. 

The  average  passenger  rate  in  Prussia  is  .98  of  a  cent  per 
mile,  against  s.oa  centa  in  the  U.  S.  The  average  merchan- 
dise rate  in  Prussia  is  1.36  cents  per  ton-mile,  against  .78 
of  a  cent  in  this  country.  But  the  American  rate  does  not 
include  express,  which  pays  very  high  rates,  while  the  Ger- 
man rate  does  include  express.  It  also  includes  large  amounts 
of  tmffic  which  in  this  country  is  handled  by  fast  freight  and 
private  car  lines,  the  earnings  of  which  are  not  included  in  the 
reported  railroad  revenues.  The  American  rate  is  cut  down 
by  including  large  amounts  of  freight  carried  for  the  com- 
panies themselves,  for  which  no  charge  is  made,  while  the 
German  figure  includes  only  freight  actually  paid  for.  The 
German  roads  carry  an  immense  amount  of  mail  and  packages 
for  the  parcels  post,  for  which  they  get  no  pay,  while  American 
roads  receive  large  sums  for  carrying  the  mails,  and  the  pack- 
ages for  the  most  part  go  by  express  with  us.  The  propor- 
tion of  bulky,  heavy,  low-rate  freight,  such  as  coal,  iron,  ore, 
timber,  etc.,  is  very  much  larger  here  (where  coal  alone  consti- 
tutes one  third  of  the  total  tonnage)  than  in  Europe,  where  the 
bulk  of  such  traffic  is  carried  by  water.  The  average  haul  in 
Germany  is  seventy-eight  miles,  against  344  miles  in  the  U.S., 
over  three  times  the  Carman  hatil,  and  this  cuts  down  the  aver- 
age mile  rate  tremendously,  sothatontwo  roads  run  with  equal 
efficiency  and  charging  the  same  rates  for  equal  service  in- 
volving the  same  amount  of  labor  and  capital  the  road  with 
the  long  average  haul  will  show  a  much  lower  ton-mile  rate. 
Our  low  ton-imle  rate  is  partly  due  to  carriage  on  circuitous 
routes  and  other  unnecessary  competitive  transportation 
representing  a  waste  of  industrial  force.  And  worse  yet, 
our  average  tells  the  story  of  the  special  rates  and  secret  con- 
cessions to  favored  shippers.  Our  ton-mile  rate  does  not 
represent  the  rates  the  public  has  to  pay,  but  is  brought  below 
the  actual  public  rate  level  by  the  rebates  and  concessions 
aranted  the  trusts  and  combines  and  other  big  shippers. 
The  (jerman  average  represents  the  rates  that  all  the  people 

Making  allowance  for  express  and  mail,  company  freight 
and  private  car  line  traffic,  the  German  commissioners  con- 
clude that  a  proper  figure  for  our  average  freight  rate  would  be 
1.44  cents  per  ton-mile,  while  the  figure  for  the  Prussian  roads 
would  be  .OS  of  a  cent.  It  may  be  that  the  pendulum  has 
gone  a  little  beyond  the  vertical  and  that  this  comparison  is  a 
little  more  than  fair  to  Prussia,  but  the  evidence  indicates 
that  it  is  much  nearer  the  truth  than  the  ordinap'  comparison 
our  railroad  people  are  so  fond  of  making,  that  ignores  all  the 
differences  in  respect  to  express,  company  freight,  etc.  If  we 
could  accurately  allow  for  the  freight  carried  by  our  roads  at 
rates  below  the  published  tariffs  in  violation  of  law,  it  is  quite 
probable  that  the  contrast  would  be  much  stronger  in  favor  of 
Prussia  than  the  figures  just  quoted  indicate. 

The  tendency  both  in  public  and  private  railway 
systems  is  more  and  more  toward  the  equalization 
of  rates  over  considerable  areas  and  zones.  If 
these  zones  continue  to  expand  as  they  have  in 
the  past  two  decades,  it  would  seem  that  we  may 
ultimately  have  a  system  of  practically  uniform 
rates  on  each  commodity  throughout  the  country, 
with  little  or  no  regard  for  distance.  Already 
blanket  rates  are  made  from  the  Pacific  coast  to 
all  points  east  of  the  Missouri  River,  and  from 
Eastern  markets  to  all  points  in  larger  areas  of 
the  West  and  South.     No  such  post-office  system 
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of  changes  can  be  immediately  established  with- 
out viofent  dislocation  of  the  values  of  real  estate 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  wide-spread 
ruin  to  industries  brought  into  competition  on 
equal  transportation  terms  with  rival  industries 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  possessing  marked 
advantages  in  respect  to  wages,  cost  of  coal,  ma- 
terials, etc.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  recog- 
nized that  equalization  is  the  only  solution  of 
the  rate-making  problem  so  far  proposed  which 
avoids  in  any  lai^  degree  the  fundamental  dif- 
ficulty of  leaving  to  the  judgment  of  individuals 
or  boards  the  fixing  of  the  relative  advantages  of 
different  cities,  states,  and  regions  in  reference  to 
distance  and  cost  of  transportation. 

8.   SAFBTY 

The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  of 
passengers  killed  and  injured  to  the  total  number 
carried,  and  the  proportion  of  employees  killed 
and  injured  to  the  total  number  employed  in 
different  countries  as  given  in  the  reports  for 
1902-4: 


Passbngiks 

Ehploybbs 

COUNTBY 

Killed, 
lin 

Injured, 
I  in 

Killed, 
1  in 

Injured 
lin 

United  States' 

Great  Britain  » 

Geimany 

Belgium » 

Austria-Hunsary. . . 
France 

1.957.44 1 

8.073.000 

n.701,354 

33.151.173 

9.4|a.30J 

5,360,000 

".337,515 

18,935,151 

7,690,000 

6,667,000 

1,080,000 

3,000,000 

1,130,000 
30,000,000 

84.4.4 

445.000 

3.113.47> 

431.937 

1.3.8,551 

1,053,000 

849,830 

9,467,000 

4,350,000 

3,450,000 

350,000 

308,000 

158,000 

308,000 

371,000 

589.000 

a.soo.000 

1.908 

954 
1.070 

33 
88 

355 

Switzerland 

49 

S^yetjen 

Spain 

Victoria 

New  South  Wales. . . 
South  Australia 

5,000,000 
6,667,000 

<  The  returns  of  accidents  in  the  U.  S.  are  confessedly  in- 
complete, while  those  of  the  other  countries  given  are  unques- 
tionably correct.  A  complete  report  of  accidents  in  this 
cotmtry  would  make  all  our  comparisons  even  less  favorable 
to  our  railway  management. 

'The  618,000  holders  of  annual  tickets  are  not  included. 
Estimated  on  the  same  basis  as  are  the  commuters  in  this 
country  these  would  make  a  showing  about  35  per  cent  better 
for  Great  Britain's  treatment  of  passengers. 

*  Drunks  and  suicides  eliminated.  The  Belgian  manage- 
ment keeps  a  strict  account  of  these,  but  not  all  other  manage- 
ments do. 

The  figures  vary  from  year  to  year.  For  example,  Den- 
mark's railways  killed  no  passengers  in  1903-4,  but  did  Idll 
one  for  1904-5.  Tasmania  killed  none  in  1903  and  Victoria 
only  1  to  30,000,000  journeys. 

It  appears  from  these  figures  that  railway  travel  is  safest  in 
Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Austria-Hungary,  and  Australia;  that  it  is  more  dangerous  in 
Great  Britain  than  in  any  of  the  above-named  countries,  and 
that  in  the  U .  S.  it  is  most  dangerous  of  all:  about  six  times  as 
dangerous  as  in  Germany,  seventeen  times  as  dangerous  as 
in  Belgium,  three  times  as  dangerous  as  in  Prance,  and  four 
times  as  dan^rous  as  in  Britain.  In  the  U.  S.  and  Great 
Britain  the  railways  are  owned  and  opeiated  by  private  com- 
panies. In  France  the  roads  an  mostly  operated  by  pri- 
vate companies  under  a  high  degree  of  government  control, 
and  a  good  decree  of  safety  is  secured,  but  it  is  an  interest- 
ing fact  that  It  is  four  times  as  safe  to  ride  on  the  railroads 
operated  by  the  government  in  France  as  it  is  on  the  French 
railways  operated  by  the  companies  under  government  con- 
trol.' In  the  other  countries  named  they  are  owned  and 
operated  by  the  government.  Belgium,  Austria-Hungary, 
Germany,  and  Switzerland  Idlled  considerably  smaller  pro- 
portions ct  their  employees  than  did  Fiance,  Great  Britain, 
and  U.  S.  Prance  and  England  have  secured  their  safety  at 
the  cost  of  a  rigid  government  control  over  the  operation  of 
the  private  railways,  which  has  in  large  part  taken  the  life 
and  spirit  out  of  the  railways  at  the  same  time  that  it  has 

>  "  Industrial  Conunisaion,"  vol.  ix.,  p.  154. 


checked  their  tendency  to  disregard  safety  and  avoid  the 
expense  required  to  secure  it.  In  the  U.  S.  the  control  by 
the  law  is  not  effective,  and  we  see  the  real  tendency  of 
private  ownership  of  railways  in  relation  to  safety--the 
tendency  to  look  first,  last,  and  all  the  time  at  the  cost,  and 
avoid  the  expenditure  necessary  to  abolish  grade  croasinss, 
etc..  if  they  think  it  will  be  cheaper  to  pay  damages.  In 
Belgium  and  Germany  the  opemtion'of  the  railways  by  the 
State  permits  the  attainment  of  safety  without  the  sacrifice  of 
freedom,  life,  and  progressiveness. 

Our  American  data  for  1904  and  1905  show  even  a  worse 
state  of  affain  than  the  figures  for  1903,  which  were  used  in 
the  taUe  as  nearest  the  average  data  of  the  foreign  facts.  In 
1904  we  find:  Passengen,  1  IdUed  for  every  1,633,367  carried, 
and  I  injured  for  every  78,533  carried:  employees,  i  killed  in 
every  357  and  i  in  every  19  injured.  In  1905  i  passenger 
was  lolled  for  every  1,375,856  carried,  and  i  injured  for 
every  70,655  carried;  employees,  i  killed  in  every  411,  and 
I  injured  in  every  .1:  trainmen,  1  killed  in  133.  and  i  injured 
in  every  9  employed.  During  the  last  three  months  at  the 
year  1905  there  were  3,077  collisions  and  1,645  derailments 
on  our  American  roads;  101  passengers  were  killed  and  3,86S 
injured:  1,008  employees  killed  and  1^,350  injured. 

A  passenger  is  about  six  times  as  Ukely  to  be  killed  in  the 
U.  S.  as  in  Germany  and  twenty-five  times  as  Ukely  to  be 
injured,  while  a  railway  employee  is  over  three  times  as  likely 
to  be  lalled  by  our  private  railways  and  over  twenty  times 
as  likely  to  be  injured. 

9.   SERVICE 

The  best  railway  service  in  the  world  is  to  be 
found  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Germany.  The  New 
York  Central  and  the  Pennsylvania  supply  a  serv- 
ice that  is  in  many  ways  the  admiration  of  all 
observers.  At  the  same  time,  the  service  on 
some  of  our  Southern  roads  is  as  bad  as  can  be 
found  in  any  cotmtry  that  can  lay  claim  to  high 
rank  in  civilization  and  mechanical  development. 

In  writing  the  above  we  have  had  in  mmd  the 
speed  and  comfort  of  railway  travel,  but  when 
we  take  all  the  elements  of  service  into  account, 
including  safety  and  impartial  treatment  of 
shippers,  the  verdict  may  not  be  so  clearly  in  otir 
favor. 

Ck>od  service  requires  safety,  speed,  prompti- 
tude, adequate  facilities  fairly  distributed,  con- 
venient methods,  and  impartial  treatment.  In 
respect  to  the  first  and  last  items,  which  are  the 
most  vital  of  all,  our  railways  are  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list  in  a  tabulation  of  the  princiftal  systems 
of  the  world.  Even  as  to  speed,  while  we  have 
on  a  few  special  routes  the  fastest  trains  in  ex- 
istence, our  average  speed,  according  to  high 
authority,  does  not  compare  favorably  with  av- 
erages from  over  the  sea." 

In  respect  to  promptitude  the  German  service 
is  far  ahead  of  ours.  Careful  selection  and  train- 
ing of  railway  men  and  the  premiums  given  for 
keeping  schedule  time  have  produced  astonishing 
results.  Even  on  our  best  systems  there  is  far 
less  regard  for  promptitude  than  in  Germany, 
and  on  many  of  our  railroads  the  delinquencies  in 
time  are  as  bad  as  they  are  in  any  country  I  have 
visited.  Even  in  Italv,  where  it  was  a  common 
thing  for  the  principal  trains  to  be  three  or  four 
hours,  or  even  half  a  day  late,  and  to  have  an 
express  train  from  Milan  or  Naples  coming  into 
Rome  on  time  would  cause  more  comment  than 
if  it  came  in  one  to  three  hours  late  as  usual — 
even  these  exasperating  derelictions,  so  common 
in  Italy  before  the  government  took  the  railway 
management,  are  no  worse  than  the  conditions 
which  exist  on  some  of  our  Southern  routes. 
Even  such  important  trains  as  those  that  run 
from  Florida  to  Washington  are  frequently  several 
hours  late,  and  sometimes  passengers  are  delayed 
twelve  and  even  twenty-four  hours  on  the  way. 

>  Franklin  B.  Locke,  in  the  Cmtmry  Magatin*.  ICay.  1(98. 
p.  105;  Theodore  Voorhees,  general  superintendent.  New 
York  Central  &  Hudscm  River  Railroad,  la  Tk*  InitptmUm, 
Oct.  6,  1893. 
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Inadequacy  of  facilities  at  times  of  such  need  is 
another  count  in  the  indictment  of  our  transpor- 
tation service,  private  railways  preferring  to  risk 
some  loss  to  shippers  and  themselves  rather  than 
to  invest  in  equipments  large  enough  to  fully 
meet  the  demands  of  periods  of  such  pressure  and 
unusual  rush. 

In  1905  over  half  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
strawberries  rotted  in  North  Carolina  because  of 
the  failure  of  the  railroads  and  the  Armour  Re- 
frigerator Company  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number 
of  cars.  A  report  from  Chadboum,  N.  C,  March 
7th,  says:  "More  than  $200,000  worth  of  straw- 
berries have  rotted  at  the  depot  here  since  Mon- 
day morning.  The  railroad  company  is  hauling 
car-load  after  car-load  of  spoiled  berries  to  the 
river  and  dumping  them  like  so  much  garbage. 
The  loss  to  the  truck-growers  of  this  immediate 
section,  according  to  figures  said  to  be  reliable, 
wUl  be  at  least  $600,000/' 

In  its  "  Twentieth  Annual  Report,"  dated  Dec. 
19,  1906,  the  Interstate  Commission  says: 

Tfae  inability  of  shippers  to  procure  can  for  the  movement 
oi  their  traffic  is  the  subject  (»  numerous  and  grievous  com- 
plaints, which  come  to  the  commission  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  A  car  famine  prevails  which  brings  distress  in 
almost  every  section,  and  in  some  localities  amounts  to  a 
calamity.  The  extrsiordinary  prosperity  which  e^■erywhere 
abounds,  with  the  high  prices  obtainable  for  all  classes  of 
commodities,  have  so  stimulated  production  as  to  yield  a 
volume  c^  transportation  business  which  far  exceeds  in  the 
aggregate  the  carrying  capacity  of  the  railroads.  In  a  word, 
the  development  of  private  industry  has  of  late  been  much 
more  rapid  than  the  increase  of  railway  eouipmcnt.  The  con- 
ditions now  existing  in  the  Northwest,  where  large  quantities 
of  grain  require  immediate  shipment,  and  in  the  Southwest 
and  trans-Missouri  region,  where  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  Uve  animals  are  denied  movement  to  the  con- 
suming markets,  may  justly  be  regarded  as  alarming,  while 
throughout  the  middle  West  and  Atlantic  seaboard  the  short* 
age  ctt  cars  for  manufactured  articles  and  miscellaneous  mer- 
chandise has  become  a  matter  of  serious  concern.  In  some 
cases  it  is  simply  a  lack  of  cars,  in  others  snsufficieot  tracks 
and  motive  power,  in  still  others  wholly  inadequate  freight 
yards  and  terminal  facilities. 

Private  railway  service  is  also  subject  to  inter- 
ruptions and  even  practical  annihilation  for  days 
and  even  weeks  or  months  at  a  time  in  conse- 
quence of  strikes  and  lockouts— difficulties  which 
almost  never  occur  on  public  railways  and  are 
quickly  remedied  when  they  do  occur. 

Our' railway  methods  are  in  some  important 
respects  far  less  convenient  than  those  in  use 
in  Europe.  '  We  pride  ourselves  on  our  bagga^ 
check  system,  but  European  travelers  complain 
that  our  baggage  system  is  far  less  convenient 
than  theirs.  At  the  International  Railway  Con- 
gress, held  in  Washington,  May,  1905,  vigorous 
objections  were  raised  by  many  prominent  dele- 

fates  to  our  methods  of  handling  baggage.  They 
eclared  that  in  Europe  the  baggage  is  collected 
and  delivered  by  the  railways,  or  is  taken  with 
the  passenger  by  means  of  cabs  and  porters,  etc., 
and  carried  either  in  the  same  car  with  him  or  in 
the  baggage-car  on  the  same  train,  and  is  delivered 
at  the  hotel  or  residence  at  the  same  time  the 
passenger  arrives  at  destination,  or  very  soon 
after;  whereas  in  this  country  the  traveler  has  to 
secure  the  services  of  some  separate  transporta- 
tion company  or  pay  excessive  rates  for  express, 
and  in  any  case  is  liable  to  have  the  delivery  of 
his  baggage  delayed  for  two  or  three  hours  or 
more  after  his  arrival,  depriving  him,  perhaps,  of 
the  opportunity  to  change  his  clothing,  and  keep- 
ing the  ladies  of  the  party  from  making  their  ac- 
customed toilets  for  the  evening,  etc.,  etc. 

We  have  no  cheap  trains  for  working  men  such 
as  those  which  carry  working  people  in  and  out  of 


the  large  cities  in  Germany  and  England,  for  ex- 
ample, for  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents  a  week. 
We  have  no  such  cheap  excursions  and  admirable 
tourist  arrangements  as  they  have  in  Switzerland, 
Germany,  Belgitmi,  and  New  Zealand;  no  con- 
cessions to  school  children  such  as  State  railways 
in  some  countries  make;  no  special  rates  for 
libraries  or  for  the  development  of  agriculture. 
The  special  rates  our  railways  make  go  to  the 
Beef  "Trust  and  the  Standard  Oil. 

10.    EMPLOYEES 

One  of  the  most  emphatic  differences  between 
public  and  private  railway  managements  is  to 
be  found  in  the  treatment  of  employees.  Our 
railways  pay  the  lower  classes  of  railroad  men 
very  poorly,  while  the  upper  classes  of  officials 
are  paid  extravagant  sums.  The  pay  on  the 
public  systems  is  much  more  equal.  The  over- 
working of  employees  as  to  time  is  a  still  more 
serious  complaint  against  the  private  roads. 
Many  cases  are  on  record  in  this  country  and 
Great  Britain  in  which  engineers,  firemen,  switch- 
men, telegraph  operators,  and  other  employees 
have  been  kept  on  duty  continuously  from  six- 
teen to_  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  a  few  cases 
thirty-six  to  forty  hours  and  even  forty-eight 
hours  without  intermission  for  meals  or  rest.' 

In  Prusma  the  law  requires  that  the  daily  average  of  the 
hours  of  labor  of  station  agents  and  assistants,  telegisphen, 
switching  foremen,  overseers  of  stopping-places,  and  switch- 
men shall  not  exceed  8  hours,  and  the  diuution  of  a  single 
task  shall^in  no  case  exceed  lo  hours.  The  average  for 
trainmen  is  limited  to  ii  hours  with  14  and  16  hours  fixt 
as  emergency  limits.  Engineers  and  firemen  must  not  aver- 
age mora  than  10  hours,  and  may  never  under  any  circum- 
stances be  on  duty  for  more  than  ir  consecutive  hours. 
Every  employee  must  be  given  at  least  2  rest-days  per  month, 
and  trainmen  must  be  permitted  to  rest  at  their  homes  not 
less  than  10  consecutive  hours  daily. 

Our  railways  exercise  much  less  care  for  the 
safety  of  employees  than  is  exercised  by  the 
European  railways.  It  is  six  times  as  dangerous 
to  work  on  American  railroads  as  it  is  to  work  on 
the  Belgian  State  railways.  The  danger  to  the 
lives  of  our  railway  employees  is  over  100  per  cent 
greater  than  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  'The  rail- 
way employees  of  France  and  Switzerland  have 
three  chances  of  escape  to  the  American's  one, 
while  the  German  and  Austrian  systems  are  re- 
spectively ajo  per  cent  and  420  per  cent  more 
merciful  to  their  employees  than  our  railways  are. 

Trade-unions  among  railway  men  are  strongly 
encouraged  by  the  best  public  systems,  and  vig- 
orously opposed  by  private  railroads.  Public 
railways  ate  much  more  considerate  and  equitable 
in  their  dealings  with  employees,  and  the  best 
sjrstems  have  definite  provisions  for  the  arbitra- 
tion or  impartial  judicial  decision  of  disputes  be- 
tween the  workers  and  the  authorities  over  them. 
Our  railroads  refuse  to  arbitrate.  They  buy  their 
labor,  like  a  commoditv,  at  the  lowest  market 
price,  just  as  they  buy  their  coal  and  iron  at  com- 
petitive rates.  They  overwork  their  men,  adjust 
their  duties  and  their  pay  with  little  regard  to 
equity,  and  exercise  the  power  of  arbitrary  dis- 
charge ;  and  if  the  workers  strike  in  order  to  get 
justice  or  a  fair  consideration  of  their  demands, 
the  railroads  use  the  injunction  and  the  black  list, 
and  even  the  federal  troops  if  need  be,  to  enable 
them  to  retain  their  mastery,  and  persist  in  ^eir 
refusal  to  give  the  men  any  voice  in  the  control  of 

1  See  evidence  collected  on  pp.  466-470  of  "The  Railways, 
the  Trusts,  and  the  People."  Equity  Series,  1590  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia. 
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the  great  industry  into  which  they  put  their  lives, 
or  even  in  most  cases  so  much  as  an  opportunity 
for  frank  and  friendly  discussion  of  grievances. 

The  opposition  to  trade-unions  and  the  primi- 
tive methods  or  absence  of  any  reasonable  meth- 
ods for  the  settlement  of  grievances,  are  among 
the  most  important  criticisms  to  be  made  upon 
our  railways  in  behalf  of  labor.  German  rail- 
way employ;ees  are  carefully  selected  with  refer- 
ence to  their  fitness  for  the  work  they  are  to  do, 
and  they  are  secure  in  their  employment  so  long 
as  they  do  their  work  well. 

IV.  Remedies  Proposed 

(i)  Pooling. — ^The  legalization  of  pooling  has 
been  advocated  bjr  many  railroad  managers  as 
a  cure  for  discrimmation  and  the  wastes  of  com- 
petition. 

It  is  the  favorite  railroad  remedy.  "Give  us 
liberty  of  contract,  let  us  combine,"  say  the  rail- 
roads, "and  the  abuses  you  complain  of  will  dis- 
appear." The  public,  however,  is  afraid  that  if 
railways  are  allowed  to  pool  they  will  "combine 
to  keep  rates  up,  and  the  benefits  of  competition 
will  be  lost."  Railroads  do  combine  to  keep  rates 
up  anyway.  Competition  in  rates  is  spasmodic 
and  abortive.  The  steady  competition  that  in- 
sures fair  play  in  the  buymg  and  selling  of  com- 
modities in  the  open  market  has  proved  impos- 
sible of  attainment  in  transportation,  because  of 
the  large  monopoly  element  involved ;  and  in  case 
of  combination,  secret  or  open,  mutual  under- 
standing cannot  be  prevented;  so  that  the  real 
question  is,  whether  railways  shall  have  a  right  to 
combine  openly  as  well  as  in  secret,  and  whether 
this  right  will  accomplish  what  is  claimed. 

Railroad  managers  say  that  if  pooling  were 
lawful,  the  traffic  associations  could  use  the  power 
of  the  courts  to  check  rate-cutting,  secret  rebates, 
etc.,  on  the  part  of  roads  that  had  agreed  to 
maintain  rates.  They  point  to  the  fact  that  in 
one  year,  under  the  traffic  agreements  in  force 
before  the  Interstate  Act  forbade  pooling,  135,000 
cases  of  misdescription  of  goods  were  detailed  at 
three  seaboard  cities  in  the  west-bound  through 
freight  alone;  and  they  declare  that  if  the  pro- 
hibitions of  statute  and  common  law  against 
pooling  were  removed,  they  could  stop  the  dis- 
criminations that  result  from  competition  among 
the  railroads. 

This  is  probably  true,  and  we  believe  that  rail- 
ways should  have  the  right  to  combine.  There 
is  nothing  in  our  law  more  foolish  and  futile  than 
the  attempt  to  protect  the  people  from  railroad 
extortion  by  fostering  competition.  It  means  a 
war  of  rates  now  and  then  disturbing  business  and 
values  and  doing  more  harm  than  good,  with  long 
stretohes  of  high  charges  in  between — charges 
that  are  all  the  higher  often  because  of  the  wastes 
entailed  by  abortive  competition  for  which  the 
railroads  make  the  people  pay. 

But  grant  all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of 
pooling;  grant  that  the  right  to  form  working 
agreements  accorded  to  the  railroads  by  the  law 
of  England  has  not  done  harm,  but  good;  still 
the  chief  question  remains:  Can  pooling  stop  the 
abuses  of  our  railway  system  ?  Clearly  it  cannot 
stop  the  legislative  free  pass  nor  the  favoritism 
due  to  the  ownership  and  control  of  railroads  by 
oil  kings,  steel  kings,  and  others,  who  unite  rail- 
road owmership  with  business  interests  in  other 
lines.  It  cannot  stop  discrimination  arising  from 
any  of  the  five  causes  that  are  independent  of 


competition.  In  the  days  before  the  Interstate 
.'Vet  when  pooling  was  in  full  bloom  it  did  not  stop 
even  the  oiscrimmations  due  to  competition ;  for 
railroads  gave  rebates  and  concessions  on  the  sly 
to  increase  their  tonnage  and  so  base  a  claim  for  a 
larger  share  of  the  pool.  Pooling  cannot  make 
the  railways  honest  or  public-spirited.  It  cannot 
take  the  railways  out  of  politics,  nor  prevent 
overcapitalization,  nor  secure  reasonable  rates  or 
fair  treatment  of  employees. 

(3)  Consolidation. — The  union  of  the  railways 
under  one  great  company  has  been  earnestly 
advocated  by  Mr.  Cook;  C.  P.  Huntington,  presi- 
dent for  many  years  of  the  Southern  Pacific ;  Mr. 
G.  H.  Lewis,  and  many  others.  Consolidation 
would  eliminate  the  wastes  of  competition  and 
the  discriminations  due  to  competition,  but  would 
intensify  enormously  all  the  evils  due  to  the 
monopoly  element  in  the  problem. 

The  power  to  charge  excessive  rates,  to  disturb 
the  fair  distribution  of  wealth,  to  control  the  des- 
tinies of  individual  cities  and  states,  to  build  the 
fortunes  of  railroad  owners  and  favored  persons, 
to  establish  and  perpetuate  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth  far  beyond  what  has  yet  been  inflicted 
upon  us  to  control  the  government  in  corporate 
interest,  and  to  defy  law  and  conscience — the 
power  to  do  all  this  would  be  multiplied  a  thou- 
sand-fold. 

Even  the  plan  of  G.  H.  Lewis,  which  calls  for 
limitation  of  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  owned  or 
voted  for  by  any  one  man  or  corporation,  and  for 
representatives  of  the  United  States  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  consolidated  company,  along 
with  the  directors  elected  by  the  stockholders — 
even  this  would  not  change  the  aim  from  private 
profit  to  public  service,  nor  prevent  the  use  of  the 
enormous  power  of  the  consolidated  railroads 
for  the  upbuilding  of  private  interests,  unless  the 
public  representatives  were  numerous  enough  and 
strong  enough  to  dominate  the  representatives  of 
private  capital,  in  which  the  pUm  would  consti- 
tute a  form  of  public  ownership,  with  the  capital 
provided  by  private  individuals  on  interest-bear- 
mg  securities.  The  history  of  the  Pacific  roads 
shows  how  much  good  it  does  to  have  government 
directors  on  the  railroad  boards  where  the  public 
representatives  are  not  in  control.  And  the  his- 
tory of  railroad  frauds  and  evasions  of  law  leaves 
no  doubt  that  giant  capitalists  would  find  some 
way  of  overcoming  the  limitation  of  stock  hold- 
ings. Every  employee  of  the  Standard  Oil  could 
hold  railroad  stock  for  Rockefeller,  and  every  man 
in  the  Steel  Trust  could  use  his  holding  power  in 
aid  of  Morgan.  If  you  admit  private  capital  to 
power  it  will  dominate  if  possible.  It  is  not  sat- 
isfied with  an  equal  partnership.  The  pubUc  in- 
terest is  not  safe  unless  it  is  dominant.  The 
Lewis  plan  is  the  best  attempt  I  know  of  to  devise 
a  balance  scheme  or  partnership  in  which  public 
and  private  interests  should  work  in  harmony. 
But  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the 
balance  could  not  be  kept;  the  company  would 
gravitate  to  the  Huntington  idea — a  railroad  em- 
pire in  private  hands — or  to  the  public-ownership 
system  under  a  non-partizan  board  (to  be  dis- 
cust  presently). 

(3)  Regulation. — For  many  years  the  states 
and  the  nation  have  been  trying  to  regulate  the 
railroads.  It  is  easy  to  regulate  railroad  rates 
and  service  on  paper,  but  experience  shows  that 
it  is  very  difificult  to  transform  the  paper  regula- 
tions into  actual  fact  according  either  to  their 
letter  or  their  spirit. 
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In  no  state  of  the  union  has  the_  government 
succeeded  by  regulative  measures  in  abolishing 
unjust  discrmiination  or  securing  fair  rates  or 
reasonable  safety  and  convenience  of  service. 

For  twenty  years  the  federal  government  has 
done  its  best  to  stamp  out  discrimination  and 
regulate  rates,  but  with  little  better  success  than 
has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  states.  Discrimi- 
nations have  changed  their  form,  and  for  brief 
periods  now  and  then  have  been  to  a  considerable 
extent  discontinued,  but  no  way  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered through  regulative  measures  of  securing 
equal  treatment  for  all  shippers  under  private 
railway  management.  So  long  as  men  who  are 
owners  or  part  owners  of  coal-mines,  steel-works, 
packing-houses,  oil-refineries,  etc.,  are  also  large 
stockholders  in  railroad  companies,  the  railway 
managers  thej^  help  to  employ  and  pay  will  under 
their  instructions  find  ways  of  favoring  their 
shipments  above  the  shipments  of  their  business 
competitors.  Even  a  little  favor  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  cars  or  the  speeding  of  transit  would  be 
enough  to  give  them  the  market  without  any  re- 
bates or  cash  concessions  whatever.  It  is  easy  to 
side-track  for  a  few  hours  or  days  the  goods  of 
rival  firms,  or  obstruct  shipnjents  by  lack  of 
promptitude  in  the  delivery  of  the  full  number  of 
cars  necessary  to  transact  the  business  of  the  said 
rival  firms  or  companies,  and  no  regiUative  power 
short  of  an  omnipresent,  all-pervading,  and  all- 
powerful  commission  could  prevent  the  abuse  of 
railroad  power  in  this  and  other  similar  wajrs.  ^ 

For  half  a  century  regulation  has  been  tned  in 
England  and  France  with  very  indifferent  suc- 
cess. Railroad  history  in  all  the  regulative  coun- 
tries is  one  long  story  of  struggle  with  railroad 
abuses,  and  entire  failure  to  secure  immimity 
from  the  most  vital  evils  of  private  railway  man- 
agement. 

Even  President  Roosevelt's  vigorotis  measures 
embodied  in  the  Hepburn  Law  can  at  best  reach 
only  a  small  part  of  the  trouble. 

No  fixing  of  rates  can  stop  the  free-pass  evil,  or 
secret  rebates,  or  fake  commissions,  or  fictitious 
damages,  or  underbilling,  or  false  description,  or 
numerous  other  forms  of  favoritism.  Such  a 
regulative  measure  as  the  Hepburn  bill  does  not 
touch  at  all  nine  tenths  of  the  methods  of  dis- 
crimination. We  have  seen  that  between  sixt^ 
and  seventy  different  methods  of  unjust  discrimi- 
nation between  persons  and  places  are  in  use  in 
our  railway  business  to-day.  The  fixing  of  a 
maximum  rate  can  prevent  neither  secret  rate- 
cutting,  nor  favoritism  in  facilities  and  services, 
nor  even  open  discrimination  in  the  arrangement 
of  classifications  and  in  the  adjustment  of  rates 
between  different  localities. 

The  fixing  of  rates  cannot  even  secure  reason- 
able charges  in  the  matters  to  which  the  adju- 
dications relate,  for  upon  every  reduction  the 
railways  can  always  withdraw  sufficient  accom- 
modations to  more  than  balance  the  slice  taken 
off  the  rate,  and  the^  can  retaliate  by  delays  and 
persecutions  that  will  sicken  shippers  of  making 
complaints. 

Real  publicity  is  the  thing  that  private  mon- 
opoly fears  more  than  anything  else.     It  is  the 
strongest   weapon    the   people    have    under    a 
regime  of  private  monopoly.     But 

Tablkitr    ^      railroads  can  easilv  refrain  from 

^    keeping  any  records  of  transactions 

contrary  to  law,  as  indeed  they  do 

already  to  a  large  extent.     It  is  very  difficult  to 

secure  full  publicity  when  the  man  who  does  not 


want  publicity  keeps  the  accounts  and  manages 
the  business.  Even  if  full  and  continuous  pub- 
licity could  be  attained,  however,  it  would  not 
stop  railway  wrongdoing.  Some  of  the  worst 
abuses  have  been  perfectly  well  known  for  many 
years — for  example,  the  tariff  arrangements 
which  give  the  Standard  Oil  and  the  Beef  Trust 
such  generous  advantages  over  their  competitors ; 
so  with  the  free-pass  system,  stock-watering, 
stock-gambling,  railroad  control  of  elections  and 
legislatures — all  perfectly  well  known  and  ex- 
posed in  detail  in  many  cases.  But  what  effect 
does  it  have  upon  railway  morals?  Practically 
none.  And  it  is  doubtful  if  we  can  expect  to 
obtain  a  complete  or  radical  reform  so  long  as  we 
neglect  the  tap-root  of  railroad  immorality,  which 
is  the  antagonism  of  interests  between  the  owners 
and  the  public,  united  with  the  tremendous  power 
that  goes  with  the  possession  and  management 
of  these  vast  interests. 

The  president  and  the  attorney-general  are 
doing  all  they  can  to  compel  the  railroads  to  obey 
the  law,  but  the  trusts  are  on  the  other  side,  in 
the  dark,  trying;  to  compel  the  railroads  to  break 
the  law,  and  usmg  means  infinitely  more  powerful 
than  the  fines  imposed  now  and  then  by  the  law 
when  a  few  of  the  tricks  happen  to  come  to  light. 

From  the  Hepburn  report  of  1879  to  the  Gar- 
field report  and  the  interstate  investigations  of 
1906,  we  have  had  publicity  in  large  masses,  and 
the  Standard  Oil,  the  Beef  Combine,  the  Sugar 
Trust,  Grain  Trust,  Coal  Trust,  Steel  Trust,  etc., 
have  grown  meantime  in  spite  of  all  the  flash- 
lights and  spasms  of  popular  indignation.  If 
publicity  is  to  do  much  good  it  must  be  continuous 
as  well  as  searching.  And  even  then  it  is  doubtful 
if  the  problem  can  be  solved  by  any  regulative 
measures.  Our  best  railroad  men  do  not  believe 
it.  James  J.  Hill,  for  example,  says  that  dis- 
crimmations  cannot  be  stopt;  and  Stuyvesant 
Fish,  ex-president  of  the  Illinois  Central  and  also 
of  the  American  Railway  Association,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  and  most  conscientious  of  our  railroad 
kings,  said  in  answer  to  my  question  (in  1905) 
that  he  did  not  think  any  regulative  measures 
could  stop  discrimination.  "Tell  me  how  to  en- 
force the  Ten  Commandments,"  he  said,  "and  I'll 
tell  you  how  to  stop  discrimination." 

The  inherent  difficulty  of  regulating  this  vital 
monopoly,  which  must  of  course  be  either  regu- 
lated or  owned  by  the  public,  has  never  beien 
more  clearly  and  forcefully  stated  than  by  the 
Massachusetts  Railroad  Commission  in  the  early 
days  when  Charles  Francis  Adams  was  a  member 
of  the  board. 

"The  final  difficulty^  with  all  legislation  of  this 
class,"  said  the  commission,  speakmg  particularly 
of  rate  reflation,  "is  its  excessively  dangerous 
and  politically  corrupting  tendency.  It  forces 
the  corporations,  whether  they  will  or  will  not, 
into  the  lobby  of  the  legislature  and  the  rooms 
of  the  committees  and  commissions;  they  are 
forced  there  for  the  protection  of  their  interests, 
for  the  essence  of  the  system  is  that  certain  per- 
sons, whether  the  legislature  itself  or  officials 
designated  by  it,  have  devolved  upon  them  the 
responsibility  of  establishing  the  revenues  of 
property  belonging  to  others.  The  commission- 
ers have  grave  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  any 
effort  which  practically  effects  a  separation  be- 
tween the  ownership  and  its  management." 

(4)  Public  OwneiBhip. — Some  of  the  principal 
reasons  that  have  been  urged  in  favor  of  public 
ownership  of  railroads  are  as  follows: 
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1.  Public  railways  tend  to  the  diffusion  of 
wealth  and  power,  while  private  railways  tend  to 
the  concentration  of  wealth  and  power.  It  is  the 
nature  of  monopoly  in  private  tiands  to  absorb 
an  unfair  proportion  of  the  national  wealth 
product.  Not  only  do  private  roads  absorb 
more  than  their  share  of  wealth,  but  they  tend 
to  concentrate  in  few  hands  the  control  over 
vast  properties,  both  in  the  railway  world  and 
throughout  the  field  of  industry;  for  the  secret 
rates,  rebates,  and  concessions  panted  to  large 
shippers  and  favored  persons  build  up  trusts  and 
comoines  and  giant  monopolies  which  disturb 
the  fair  diffusion  of  wealth  in  industries  of  every 
class.  Public  railways,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
enable  any  class  to  absorb  an  unjust  share  of 
national  wealth,  nor  concentrate  profit  or  con- 
trol in  few  hands,  nor  build  up  private  mono- 
poly or  an  aristocracv  of  wealth  and  industrial 
dominion,  either  in  the  railroad  field  or  outside 
of  it. 

2.  Railroad  experience  throughout  the  world 
indicates  that  impartial  treatment  of  shippers  can 
only  be  secured  under  public  operation.  When 
left  to  themselves,  private  railway  managements 
are  honeycombed  with  favoritism,  and  even  the 
strongest  governments  have  been  unable  to  ex- 
ert sufficient  regulative  pressure  to  extinguish 
the  effects  of  this  innate  tendency.  Public  rail- 
ways naturally  tend  to  the  impartiality  which 
public  interest  so  emphatically  demands. 

3.  Private  railways  tend  to  confine  facilities  to 
paying  routes,  building  up  big  cities  and  neglect- 
ing country  districts,  which  are  left  without  a 
fair  share  of  transportation  facilities ;  while  public 
systems,  aiming  at  the  good  of  the  whole  coun- 
try rather  than  at  profit,  extend  their  lines  more 
widely,  and  distribute  their  facilities  with  regard 
to  need  and  ultimate  benefit  to  the  public  as  well 
as  with  regard  to  the  present  traffic. 

4.  Private  railways  constitute  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  political  corruption.  The  question  of 
public  ownership  of  railroads  is  at  bottom  a  choice 
Detween  government  ownership  of  railroads  and 
railroad  ownership  of  the  government.  The  ex- 
tinguishment of  private  control  over  railways 
removes  the  chief  cause  of  political  corruption 
under  democratic  institutions.  How  inherent 
and  persistent  is  the  tendency  of  private  railroads 
to  fill  the  halls  of  legislation  with  their  agents  and 
lobbyists  and  to  use  every  available  means  of 
dominating  the  government  in  their  interest,  will 
be  apparent  to  any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the 
history  of  private  roads  in  the  U.  S.,  England, 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other  countries. 
Just  so  far  as  private  railways  have  been  left  free 
to  ^ow  their  true  nature,  that  is,  just  so  far  as 
they  have  been  permitted  to  be  really  private, 
they  have  manifested  this  fundamental  charac- 
teristic, which  expresses  itself  in  the  effort  to  con- 
trol government  in  the  private  interest  of  the 
railways  and  their  allies. 

5.  The  history  of  railroads  shows  that  private 
railways,  by  systematic  favoritism,  stock-water- 
ing, politick  influence,  etc.,  etc.,  tend  to  separate 
success  from  merit;  while  public  roads  do  not  dis- 
turb the  normal  union  between  merit  and  suc- 
cess. So  far  as  construction  frauds,  overcapi- 
talization, manipulation  of  stock,  perversion  of 
accounts,  and  other  methods  of  deceit  and  cun- 
ning enable  men  to  capture  wealth  produced  by 
others,  so  far  is  a  premium  put  on  fraud  and  cun- 
ning, while  true  labor  is  discounted  and  men  are 
dxawn  away  from  honest  industry  and  productive 


effort  to  devote  themselves  to  mere  commercial 
conquest. 

6.  Public  railways  tend  to  make  lower  rates 
than  private  roads  in  the  same  country  and  under 
similar  conditions  otherwise  than  in  respect  to 
ownership.  Public  railways  aim  primarily  at 
service,  while  private  railways  aim  at  profit,  and 
the  rate  level  which  yields  the  highest  profit  is 
above  the  rate  level  that  secures  the  largest  serv- 
ice at  a  reasonable  margin  above  the  cost. 

7.  National  ownership  and  operation  of  rail- 
roads under  good  political  conditions  would  be 
able  to  secure  large  economies  through  the  abo- 
lition of  unnecessary  offices  and  staffs,  especially 
in  the  larger  cities;  the  systematic  use  of  the 
shortest  routes ;  the  curtailment  of  the  overgrown 
salaries  of  the  upp>er  class  of  railroad  officials;  a 
saving  in  lobby  and  legislative  funds,  campaign 
expenses,  litigation  costs,  excessive  construction 
profits,  etc. ;  the  abolition  of  secret  concessions 
to  favored  shippers,  and  the  economies  of  con- 
solidation unaer  a  single  management  in  the 
public  interest.  C.  P.  Huntington,  the  former 
president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad,  esti- 
mated the  railroad  wastes  in  New  York  City  alone 
at  $100,000,000  a  year,  and  the  total  wastes  in- 
cident to  the  private  railroad  system  in  this  coim- 
try  amount  to  several  hundreds  of  millions  every 
year. 

8.  Private  railways  foster  monopoly  in  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  while  public  railways 
put  all  on  an  equal  footing  and  tend  to  prevent 
and  break  down  all  kinds  of  industrial  monopoly. 

9.  Public  railroads  are  superior  to  private 
roads  in  respect  to  their  social  effects.  Private 
railroads  intensify  the  tendency  of  this  age  of  ag- 
gregation to  mass  population  in  giant  cities. 
Public  roads  tend  to  mollify  and  soften  this  tend- 
ency, and  sometimes  definitely  oppose  it.  Big 
cities  are  the  danger  spots  of  modem  civilization. 
We  may  fairly  designate  as  railroad  slums  not 
only  the  slums  that  gather  in  the  railroad  dis- 
tricts of  big  cities,  but  all  the  slums  of  our  cities, 
which  exist  in  large  measure  because  of  a  false 
railroad  policy — a  policy  of  making  rates  for  pri- 
vate profit  instead  of  the  public  good ;  a  policy 
which  intensifies  instead  01  relieving  the  conges- 
tion of  population  modem  industry  tends  to  pro- 
duce. When  private  railways  do  something  to 
relieve  congestion,  as  in  the  case  of  working  men's 
trains,  it  is  not  a  part  of  their  own  policy,  not  a 
result  of  private  ownership  of  railways,  but  a 
result  of  the  compulsory  adoption  of  a  policy 
natural  to  good  business. 

Inequalities  of  social  condition  are  greatly  ag- 
gravated by  private  railroads,  while  public  roads 
as  a  rule  mamtain  an  even  balance  or  else  make 
a  definite  effort  to  help  the  needy 
g„^.i  £2^g»,  &nd  aid   the   beginnings  of  wealth. 
Our  private  roads  give  the  wealthy 
every  advantage.     The  common  peo- 
ple pay  for  their  own  freight  and  for  a  great  part 
of  tne  freight  carried  for  Armour,  Rockefeller, 
Morgan,  and  other  owners  of  "infant"  industries. 
A  large  proportion  of  our  millionaires  and  multi- 
millionaires owe  their  fortunes  to  railroad  meth- 
ods and  policies  which  are  wholly  foreign  to  public 
roads  and  would  be  impossible  of  adoption  on 
any  civilized  governmental  system. 

10.  Private  railways  buy  labor  at  the  lowest 
market  rates  just  as  they  buy  coal  and  iron. 
Public  railways  recognize  that  in  dealing  with 
labor  they  are  dealing,  not  with  a  commodity  to 
be  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  railroads  and  con- 
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sumed  in  providing  transportation,  but  with  hu- 
man beings  who  form  a  part  of  the  very  society  for 
tiie  use  of  which  the  railroads  themselves  exist — 
shareholders  in  the  roads  and  members  of  the  co- 
operative associations  on  behalf  of  which  the  gov- 
ernment itself  is  acting.  Private  railroads  as  a  rule 
see  only  the  economic  side,  the  doUar-and-cent, 
profit-and-loss  side,  of  the  labor  question.  Public 
managements  see  the  human  side,  the  ethical  side, 
and  the  civilization  side,  as  well  as  the  economic 
side,  and  pay  higher  wages,  work  the  men  shorter 
hours,  and  provide  better  conditions  than  private 
roads  in  the  same  country.  The  humane  and 
enlightened  policy  of  public  roads  toward  the 
working  classes  both  in  their  relation  to  their  own 
employees  and  to  the  working  people  in  other  oc- 
cupations, is  one  of  the  chief  titles  of  the  public 
railroads  to  our  respect  and  admiration. 

1 1 .  The  character  product  or  type  of  manhood 
produced  by  public  railways  is  superior  to  that 
produced  by  private  railways.  The  elements  of 
character  that  make  for  good  citizenship  and 
moral  living — respect  for  law  and  justice,  habits 
of  honesty  and  fair  dealing,  love  of  country,  ha- 
bitual action  with  reference  to  public  interest 
rather  than  for  selfish  private  ends — are  much 
more  strongly  favored  by  public  railways  than 
by_  private  systems. 

13.  Railways  are  public  highways  and  perform 
public  functions.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  the 
U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  and  the  courts  of  last  resort 
in  New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  Min- 
nesota, and  many  other  states.  Public  functions, 
services,  rights,  or  properties  should  be  used  for 
the  public  benefit,  not  for  private  profit.  It  is 
the  nature  of  private  ownership  and  management 
to  subordinate  the  public  benefit  to  private  profit 
wherever  the  two  conflict.  Therefore,  public 
a£Fairs,  including  the  public  highways,  should  not 
be  entrusted  to  private  management. 

13.  The  construction  and  operation  of  railroads 
involve  the  exercise  of  the  sovereign  powers  of  tax- 
ation, eminent  domain,  and  the  determination 
of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  in  many  cases 
also  the  sovereign  power  of  legislation.  Only  the 
sovereign  people  have  a  right  to  sovereign  power; 
therefore  only  the  people  have  a  right  to  own  and 
operate  the  highways  with  which  the  exercise  of 
sovereign  power  is  indissolubly  linked.  It  is  an 
economic  blunder  and  an  abuse  of  governmental 
powers  to  put  in  the  hands  of  a  small  portion  of 
the  people  to  be  managed  by  them  for  their  profit 
and  advantage  sovereign  powers  and  functions 
which  belong  to  the  whole  people  and  should  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole  people,  and  not 
for  the  interest  of  a  part  of  the  community  against 
the  rest.  What  could  be  more  unwi.se  than  to 
hand  over  to  a  few  individuals  public  rights  and 
powers  which  enable  them  to  tax  the  whole  peo- 
ple for  their  own  benefit? 

14.  Private  monopoly  of  railroads  involves  a 
far  larger  case  of  taxation  without  representation 
than  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  King  George  and 
the  English  Parliament  which  precipitated  the 
American  Revolution. 

The  principal  objections  raised  against  public 
ownership  and  operation  of  railroads  in  this 
country  relate  to  the  cost,  the  sphere  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  political  difficulties  that  would  be 
encountered  in  this  country. 

If  the  government  bought  the  railroads  at  their 
present  capitalization,  the  cost  would  certainly 
be  very  large,  but  the  wind  and  water  may  be 
squeezed  out  of  railroad  capitalization  either  by 


exercise  of  the  power  to  reduce  rates,  or  by  build- 
ing or  buying  one  or  two  competing  routes.  If 
progressive  income  and  inheritance 

OManMmu    t^xes  were  established,  as  advocated 

t?!-^^  by  President  Roosevelt,  the  mono- 
polists could  be  made  to  pay  into 
the  public  treasury  in  a  few  years 
enough  to  pay  for  all  the  railroads  the  govern- 
ment would  need  to  buy,  above  the  structural 
cost  of  duplication  less  depreciation. 

It  is  possible  that,  as  pointed  out  by  Senator 
Newlands,  the  most  feasible  plan,  the  one  that 
could  be  adopted  with  the  least  opposition  and 
the  minimum  of  friction,  would  be  to  issue  3  per 
cent  government  bonds  for  the  fair  value  of  the 
securities  of  the  railways  taken  for  pubUc  use,  and 
provide  that  the  hundreds  of  millions  saved  each 
year  by  the  difference  between  the  3  per  cent  or 
less  at  which  the  government  can  borrow  and  the 
rate  of  interest  and  dividends  paid  by  the  rail- 
roads, should  be  used  to  pay  off  the  railway  capi- 
tal, which  could  be  accomplished  in  this  way 
probably  in  thirty  or  forty  years. 

Some  excellent  people  declare  that  the  railroad 
business  is_  outside  the  proper  sphere  of  govern- 
ment. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  railroads  do 
not  regard  the  government  business  as  outside 
the  sphere  of  the  railroads,  but  there  is  rather 
more  logic  in  the  inclusion  of  government  in  the 
railroad  field  than  in  the  exclusion  of  the  rail- 
roads from  the  government  field.  The  clear, 
common  sense  of  the  situation  is  that  the  govern- 
ment is  simply  the  agent  of  the  people  to  attend 
to  any  business  they  see  fit  to  entrust  to  it. 

The  fact  is  that  in  every  civilized  land  the  gov- 
ernment has  two  functions,  restraint  and  service. 
It  keeps  order  and  it  performs  services — exercises 
industrial  activities.  No  government  on  earth  is 
limited  to  keeping  order.  The  sole  questions  in 
practical  statesmanship  relate  to  the  extent  of 
the  two  functions  and  the  methods  to  be  adopted. 
And  the  movement  of  history  is  in  the  direction 
of  diminishing  restraint  and  increasing  service. 

The  political  difficulties  in  the  way  of  munici- 
pal ownership  of  railways  in  the  U.  S.  at  the 
present  time  are  undoubtedly  very  great,  if  not 
prohibitive.  But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that 
public  railways  are  wrong  for  America  because 
present  poUtical  conditions  are  not  adapted  to 
that  system.  If  public  railways,  honestly  man- 
aged in  the  public  interest,  are  better  than  pri- 
vate railways,  then  it  is  our  duty  to  establish  as 
rapidly  as  possible  the  political  conditions  neces- 
sary to  secure  honest  management  in  the  public 
interest.  The  elimination  of  private  railway  cor- 
porations will  remove  one  of  the  chief  causes,  if 
not  the  chief  cause,  of  political  corruption  in 
city,  state,  and  nation;  but  it  is  equally  clear 
that  the  operation  of  the  railways  by  a  ring  of 
political  monopolists  and  grafters  in  their  private 
interest  would  be  a  disaster  so  great  that  public 
ownership  cannot  be  asked  or  assented  to  by 
fair-minded  citizens  until  there  is  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  escaping  this  danger.  There  are  im- 
portant safeguards,  however,  that  we  can  adopt 
and  that  will  go  far  in  assuring  political  purity. 

Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Denmark, 
New  Zealand,  and  Australia  have  valuable  lessons 
for  us  in  this  regard.  From  Germany  we  should 
take  the  thorough  organization  of  the  civil  service 
based  on  technical  training  and  careful  testing, 
and  the  system  of  advisory  railway  councils  rep- 
resenting various  interests,  industrial  and  social; 
from  Switzerland,  the  initiative  and  referendum. 
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that  the  people  may  have  actual  and  continuous 
control  of  the  government  and  graft  become  a 
lost  art;  from  Belgium,  proportional  representa- 
tion, that  every  important  interest  may  be  fairly 
represented  and  have  a  voice  in  the  deliberations 
of  our  legislative  bodies;  from  Denmark,  the  rail- 
way profit-sharing  plan;  from  New  Zealand,  the 
railway  appeal  boards,  high  wages,  short  hours, 
and  liberal  pension  system ;  from  Australia,  per- 
haps, a  modified  form  of  the  bipartizan  commis- 
sion as  a  further  means  of  checking  any  attempt 
at  using  the  system  for  party  purposes  or  political 
pressure  to  secure  extensions  or  improvements  on 
sectional  lines ;  and  back  of  it  all  we  must  have  a 
sufficient  development  of  civic  interest  and  in- 
telligence in  the  body  of  the  people  to  make  it 
certain  that  the  laws  would  be  enforced  and  that 
evasion  of  them  would  not  be  tolerated.  The 
magnificent  response  our  people  have  given  to 
Roosevelt,  Folk,  La  Follette,  Johnson,  Weaver, 
Pagaii,  and  other  civic  heroes  indicates  that  under 
proper  leaders  it  would  not  take  long  to  evolve 
either  the  laws  or  the  enlightened  public  spirit 
needful  to  make  public  ownership  of  the  railways 
a  success. 

In  answer  to  the  objection  that  government 
ownership  would  put  the  railroads  in  politics,  we 
may  ask:  "Where  are  they  now?"  It  is  doubtful 
whether  they  could  be  in  politics  in  any  worse  form 
than  they  are  to-day,  and  it  may  be  further  re- 
marked that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  railroads 
should  be  in  politics  at  all  iii  the  objectionable 
sense,  under  a  common-sense  system  of  public 
ownership  with  a  non-partizan  commission,  rail- 
way courts,  and  solid  civil-service  organization. 

Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely  says:  "Our  American  rail- 
roads are  incomparably  more  'in  politics'  than 
the  German  railroads.  Not  only  this ;  those  Ger- 
man railroads  which  have  been  bought  by  the 
State,  I  believe,  are  less  'in  politics'  than  they 
were  when  they  were  private  property. 

"Our  terrible  corruption  in  cities  dates  from 
the  rise  of  private  corporations  in  control  of  natu- 
ral monopolies,  and  when  we  abolish  them  we  do 
away  with  the  chief  cause  of  corruption." 

As  high  as  ao  per  cent  of  the  railroads  of  the 
U.  S.  have  been  operated  at  the  same  time  by 
government  agents  called  receivers,  and  the  suc- 
cess and  honesty  with  which  these  public  man- 
agers, responsible  to  the  federal  courts,  performed 
the  duties  of  their  calling  under  infinite  difficul- 
ties, bringing  the  roads  back  to  prosperity  after 
they  had  been  wrecked  by  private  enterprise, 
shows  the  possibilities  of  public  management  of 
railroads  under  reasonable  safeguards. 

Political  influence  in  rate-making  and  in  the 
establishment  of  new  lines,  abuse  of  patronage, 
and  use  of  the  railroads  for  party  purposes,  are 
possibilities  that  have  to  be  guarded  against  in  the 
case  of  public  railways.  And  the  railroad  lobby, 
caucuses  and  conventions  packed  with  railroad 
adherents,  use  of  the  railroad  vote  for  private 
corporation  purposes,  election  of  men  really  rep- 
resenting the  railways  and  their  allies  under  the 
mask  and  pretense  of  representing  the  people, 
direct  and  indirect  bribery  of  legislators  and 
officials,  use  of  the  power  of  discrimination  and 
favoritism  and  the  tear  of  reprisals  to  swing  in- 
fluential shippers  into  line  and  compel  them  to 
use  their  influence  with  legislators  and  the  govern- 
ment for  railroad  purposes,  secret  contanunation 
of  the  sources  of  public  information,  perversion  of 
the  press  and  manufacture  of  erroneous  public 
sentiment  by  fraudulent  methods — all  these  and 


many  other  means  of  corrupting  and  controlling 
government  in  the  interest  of  the  railways  and 
their  allies,  must  be  guarded  against  under  the 
private  system. 

A  few  of  the  important  differences  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  Under  the  private  system  the  railways 
themselves  are  the  active  cause  of  political  cor- 
ruption, while  under  the  public  system  the  rail- 
ways are  not  the  active  cause,  but  merely  the  field 
of  operation.  If  there  is  corruption  under  the 
public  system  it  is  because  the  government  is  bad. 
The  railways  enlarge  the  field,  and  if  a  govern- 
ment is  tainted  with  the  virus  of  the  spoils  system 
or  the  poison  of  excessive  partizanship  or  political 
rottenness  of  any  sort,  it  will  manifest  itself  in 
the  railways  as  well  as  in  the  halls  of  legislation, 
the  ordinary  administrative  departments,  and 
even  the  courts,  if  the  canker  goes  deep  enough. 
But  given  a  good  government  and  public  railways, 
the  public  railways  will  not  go  to  work  to  corrupt 
the  government.  Given  a  {jood  government  and 
private  railways,  and  the  private  railways  miil  go 
to  work  to  corrupt  the  government  and  control  it 
in  their  interest,  and  the  government  must  be 
very,  very  good  and  very,  very  strong  or  they  will 
succeed  iii  large  measure,  except  in  times  of  popu- 
lar uprising,  and  even  then  they  have  far  more 
than  an  even  chance  of  molding,  dominating,  or 
defying  the  law. 

3.  The  political  evils  that  may  attend  public 

railways  under  a  bad  government  are  much  less 

vital  than  those  created  by  private  railways. 

The  former  affect  cniefly  the  cost' of 

Mltital  ""ining  the  roads  and  the  govem- 
^^n.  ment,  the  latter  undermine  the  very 
nature  of  free  institutions,  overturn 
popular  government,  and  establish 
a  corporate  aristocracy  in  place  of  a  republic. 
Governor  Folk's  splendid  battle-cry  in  Missouri 
is  that  the  domination  of  our  governments  by  the 
railroads  and  their  allies  through  bribery  and 
fraud  is  treason.  A  legislator  who  holds  alle- 
giance to  a  railway  or  other  private  interest  and 
votes  for  it  against  the  public  is  giving  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  republic.  The  fed- 
eral constitution  guarantees  to  every  state  a  re- 
publican form  of  government.  The  railways  and 
their  allies  defy  this  provision  as  they  do  many 
other  constitutional  and  statutory  enactments, 
and  transform  our  state  and  national  govern- 
ments from  governments  by  and  for  the  people 
to  governments  by  and  for  the  corporations 
wherever  corporate  interests  are  involved. 

3.  The  political  ills  of  public  railways  are  open, 
clearly  visible,  known  of  all  men,  while  the  politi- 
cal evils  arising  from  private  railways  are  largely 
hidden  from  the  pubbc  view. 

4.  The  political  ills  of  public  railways  are  more 
easily  removed  than  those  of  private  railroads, 
not  only  because  they  are  less  hidden  and  less 
radical,  but  because  under  the  private  system  a 
large  mass  of  wealthy  and  influential  people,  as 
shareholders  in  private  railways  or  recipients  of 
their  favors,  have  a  financial  interest  in  aiding  or 
permitting  the  election  of  men  who  can  be  con- 
trolled by  the  railroads,  while  under  the  public 
system  the  financial  interest  of  these  important 
classes  is  transferred  to  the  side  of  good  citizen- 
ship and  they  stand  with  the  great  body  of  the 
people  for  honest  and  efficient  administration. 

5.  Finally,  public  roads  are  to-day  in  nearly 
aircivilized  countries  substantially  free  from  any 
serious  form  of  political  difficulty.     In  a  number 
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of  countries  no  serious  political  trouble  has  ever 
been  experienced  in  connection  with  the  State 
railways,  and  in  others  where  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  it  has  in  nearly  every  case  been 
wholly  or  almost  wholly  overcome. 

Frank  Parsons. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  W.   H.  Acworth,  Railways  and  iJu   Tradtrs 


(iSoi);  C.  F.  Adams,  Chaptertof  frw  (1886);  J.  L.  Cowles, 
A  Gmeral  Fnight  and  Pasitnttr  Pott  (190a):  Clement 
Edwards^  JtatircxKi   NatiotialiKition',    Arthur  T.    Hadley, 


Railway  ^ransportatien  (1886):  H.  R.  Hatfield,  Ltcturts  on 
CommtTct  (1904);  J.  P.  Hudson,  Railways  and  tkt  RtpMic 
(z886).  Shows  evil  of  the  present  system;  E.  R.  John- 
son, Anuriean Railway  TransporlaUon  (1903);  G.  H.  Lewis, 
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National  ConsoUdatioH  of  Railways:  Vnnli  Parsons,  Htart 
of  tilt  Railway  ProbUm  (1906):  Tk*  Railways  and  tkt  PeopU 
(1906).  A  mine  of  information;  E.  A.  Pratt,  Amtrican 
Railways  (.t90i);C.  E.  KtssstH,  Solditrs  of  tin  CommonGood, 
ch.  vii.  Gtrman  Railways  in  Everybody  s  Magatint.  Feb., 
ij^;  F.  H.  Shearman,  Strategy  of  Great  Railroads  (1904); 
Statistics:  Report  of  Interstate  (Report  Annual)  Commission, 
Washington;  A.  B.  Stickney,  The  Railroad  Problem  (1891); 
S.  F.  Van  Oss,  American  Railroads  as  Investments  (1893); 
U.  S.  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce.  Hearings; 
V.  S.  Industrial  Commission.  Reports  vols.  iv.  and  ix., 
Uay,  1905;  Kirkman,  Science  of  Railways;  Wellington, 
Economic  Theory  of  Railways. 
Correspondence  Address:  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 

Washington,  D.  C;  PosUl  Progress  League,  Sec.,  James  L. 

Cowles,  1 1  Park  Row,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAH  RAILWAYS  VS.  THE  PUBUC 

[American  railway  corporations  finding  themselves  growing  unpopular,  becatise  of  their  watered 
stock,  discriminations,  carelessness  of  human  life,  etc.,  have  raised  the  cry  of  persecution  and  have 
organized  "literary  bureaus"  to  prepare  free  articles  for  the  magazines  and  daily  press,  to  tir  and 
defend  themselves  before  the  public  and  show  how  the  railways  have  been  abused.  We  give  below 
one  of  these  railway  statements,  prepared  in  1903  for  submission  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce,  by  Slason  Thompson,  secretary  of  the  General  Managers'  Association,  represent- 
ing twenty-four  railroads  in  Chicago.  We  give  it  in  the  railways'  own  words,  side  by  side  with  what 
we  beUeve  to  be  the  facts  upon  each  point. — Ed.] 


Thb  Railways'  Own  Statbmbnt 

(a)  Freight  Rates , 

That  freight  rates  on  American  railways  ate 
the  lowest  in  the  world,  and  had  steadily  tended 
downward  until  the  recent  advance  in  wages  and 
material,  is  proved  by  the  following  statements: 


Average  revenue  per  ton  per  mile 

Pay  of  trackmen 

Year 

Rate, 
cents 

Year 

Rate, 
cents 

Year 

Wages, 
per  day 

1887 

1888.... 
.889... 

1890 

1891... 

189a 

1893 

1894. •-. 

1.990 
1.140 
1.030 
1. 001 
.9a» 

■  879 
.860 

1895-. ■• 

1896 

1897 

1898.... 
1899. . . . 

1900 

1901. . . . 

190a 

1903 

:I22 
.798 

•753 

•  714 
•719 

•  7SO 

•  757 
•763 

1899. . . . 
1900. . . . 
1901 — 
190a .... 
1903 — 

$1.17 

'■'I 
1. 16 

1.16 

1.18 

i.aa 

I  13 

IIS 

1. 31 

It  costs  twenty-five  cents  a  mile  to  move  a  ton 
of  freight  from  the  farm  or  the  factory  to  the  sta- 
tion; it  costs  less  than  three  fourths  of  a  cent  a 
mile  to  transport  it  thence  to  its  destination. 

(6)  Passenger  Rates 

The  average  revenue  of  the  railways  for  carry- 
ing passengers  one  mile  since  the  organization  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  been  as 
follows: 

Cents                         Cents  CenU 

1888 1.35  1S93 i.ii     1898 1.97 

1889 1.17  1894 1.99     1899 1.98 

1890 1.17  1895 a. 04     1900 1.00 

189X 1  •  14  1896 a. 01     1901 a. ox 

189a 1.13  1897 1.01     1901 t.99 

1903 l.OI 

Where  passenger  rates  have  declined  nearly  6 
per  cent  smce  1892  the  avera^  daily  wages  of  the 
men  most  directly  employed  m  train  service  have 
increased  as  follows: 


*    P.'C. 

Enginemen 9 

Firemen 10 


P.C. 

Conductors 10 

Other  tisinmen 14 


A  Statement  op  the  Public's  Interest 

(a)  Freight  Rates 

It  is  not  proved  that  American  freight  rates 
are  the  cheapest.  Many  elements  have  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  which  the  railroads' 
statement  conveniently  omits.  In  Great  Britain, 
taking  the  railroads'  own  figures,  the  published 
rates  mclude  charges  for  collection  and  delivery, 
loading  and  unloading,  and,  to  a  lai:ge  extent, 
also  insurance.  According  to  the  railroads'  own 
statement,  the  corresponding  expenses  in  America 
are  very  high,  yet  are  not  included  in  Ameri- 
can rates.  President  A.  T.  Hadley  of  Yale 
(by  no  means  a  believer  in  public  ownership) 
says  distinctly  (in  his  "American  Transporta- 
tion") that  it  is  impossible  to  compare  English 
and  American  freight  rates.  As  for  rates  in 
other  countries,  some  classes  of  rates  are  un- 
doubtedly higher,  but  some  classes  of  rates 
are  also  lower  than  in  America.  It  must  be  re- 
membered, too,  that  such  rates  are  general  aver- 
ages, and,  in  case  of  America  especially,  are  largely 
made  up  of  long-haul  rates  for  grain,  coal,  iron, 
and  the  cheapest  classes  of  freight.  Such  rates 
are  cheaper  than  in  continental  Europe.  But 
when  it  comes  to  short-distance  rates  for  general 
commodities,  and  especially  between  non-com- 
peting points,  American  rates  tell  a  very  different 
story.  German  commissioners  recently  in  the 
U.  S.  estimated  that  for  small  shippers  rates  in 
(Jermany  and  the  U.  S.  were  about  the  same. 
American  rates  are  low  for  the  few  big  shippers. 
European  rates,  especially  on  the  government- 
owned  lines,  serve  the  general  public. 

(6)  Passenger  Rates 

Here  comparison  is  more  fair,  and  here  we  find 
that  for  the  average  traveler,  American  passenger 
rates  areprobabfy  the  highest  of  the  civilized 
world.  This  is  not  true  for  the  few  rich.  Rich 
people  in  America  can  travel  cheaper  than  in 
Europe;  European  first-class  rates  are  high. 
They  believe  in  Europe  that  if  rich  people  want 
special  comforts  they  should  pay  for  them.  But 
the  true  comparison  is  between  rates  for  the  or- 
dinary public.     This  means  in  Europe  third  class. 
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The  recent  increase  in  receipts  per  passenger 
mile  is  due  to  losing  the  cheapest  passenger  traffic, 
which  is  traveling  by  trolley,  and  not  to  an  in- 
crease in  rates. 

The  cost  of  passenger  service  is  constantly  in- 
creasing to  meet  the  demand  for  more  trains  and 
greater  speed. 

(c)  Foreign  Passenger  Rates 

In  England,  the  North  Eastern  Railway,  the 
only  British  road  giving  intelligible  statistics, 
shows  the  following  average  receipts  per  ton  mile 
in  1903: 

On  minerals 1.93  cents 

On  merchandise  and  live  stock a. 94  cents 

On  all  commodities 3.32  cents 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  on  much  the  same  class 0.58  cents 

In  Germany,  avenge  revenue  per  ton  mile 1 .41  cents 

lo  France,  average  revenue  per  ton  mile. . .  ^ . . . .  i .  55  cents 

In  Austria,  avenge  revenue  per  ton  mile i .  16  cents 

In  Hungary,  avenge  revenue  per  ton  mile z  .30  cents 

England — First  class,  4  cents;  second,  2.5 
cents;  third,  2  cents.  Average  receipts  per  pas- 
senger mile,  about  2  cents. 

&rmany — Fast  trains:  First  class,  3.45  cents; 
second,  2.55;  third,  1.79.  Ordinary  trains:  First, 
3.06  cents;  second,  2.3;  third,  1.53,  and  fourth, 
o.?7  (not  allowed  on  fast  trains).  Average  re- 
ceipts per  passenger  mile,  about  1.07  cents,  due 
to  90  per  cent  of  travel  being  third  and  fourth 
class,  on  cars  little  better  than  American  box  cars. 

If  the  American  railway  freight  rates  were  in 
proportion  to  American  wages  in  comparison 
with  foreign  wages,  they  would  be  from  four  to 
eight  times  what  they  are,  as  the  following  fig- 
ures, from  official  sources,  prove: 

(d)  Pay  of  Railway  Labor 

Average  pay  of  railway  laborers  in  various 
countries  whose  freight  rates  are  more  than 
double  American  rates: 

Per  day 

United  States' $1.31 

United  Kitigdom 71 

Germany  (State  nilways) 57 

Pnnce  (State  nilways) S' 

Belgium  (State  railways) 48 

Italy  (State  railways) 4> 

Russia  (State  railways >9 

India  (Sute  railways) 08 

>  The  lowest  paid  class  of  railway  employees. 

Average  pay  of  several  classes  of  railway  em- 
ployees in  the  U.  S.,  Great  Britain,  and  Belgium, 
1903: 


Bnginemen 

Firemen 

Conductors 

Other  trainmen 

General  office  clerks 

Station  agents 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

Switch  and  crossing  tenders  and 

watchmen — Men 

Women 


United 
SUtes, 
per  day 


$4  or 
s.>8 
3.38 
a. 17 
a.ar 
I  87 
a.  SO 
a. 19 

r.76 


Great 
Britain, 
per  day 


ti.6a 
■91 


.8s 


1.50 
l.aa 


Belgium' 
per  day 


$1.01 

.7a 

1.08 

•  7a 


.  ir 
.38 
.85 
.84 

.48 
.16 


>  Belgium  is  chosen  for  the  comparison  because  the  pay  of 
railway  labor  there  is  less  complicated  with  premiums  and 
allowances  than  elsewhere  on  the  Continent.  See  Bulletin, 
Dtpartmtfit  of  Labor,  No.  ao,  and  FifUnth  Annual  Rtfort 
of  tkt  Commitsiontr  of  Labor. 


(c)  Foreign  Passenger  Rates 

In  Great  Britain,  according  to  the  railroads'  own 
statement,  the  average  receipts  per  passenger  per 
mile  is  about  two  cents,  and  this,  as  the  statement 
says,  is  the  third-class  rate,  showing  how  most 
people  travel.  In  Germany,  again,  as  the  rail- 
ways' own  statement  shows,  90  per  cent  of  the 
people  go  third  or  even  foiuth  class,  and  the  aver- 
age receipts  per  passenger  mile  are  only  scarcely 
one  half  the  American  rate,  or  1.07  cents,  com- 
pared with  the  American  2.01  cents.  The  rail- 
ways* statement  tries  to  get  around  this  by  sta- 
ting that  the  German  third-  and  fourth-class  cars 
are  "little  better  than  box  cars."  Are  we  to  be- 
lieve that  90  per  cent  of  German  travel  goes  in  box 
cars?  Either  those  who  assert  this  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  modem  Germany,  or  are  willing 
to  deceive  the  American  people.  The  writer  has 
recently  traveled  in  all  parts  of  the  German  Em- 
pire, has  tried  all  classes,  and  knows  that  German 
third-class  cars  are  comfortable,  well-lit  cars,  quite 
as  clean  and  well-ventilated  as  many  American 
ordinary  cars.  Ninety  per  cent  of  Germans  do 
not  go  in  "box  cars."  In  Belgium  and  Denmark 
the  average  is  0.75;  Austria,  i.oo;  Switzerland, 
1.30;  Norway-  and  Sweden,  1.16.  American 
rates  (except  on  a  very  few  roads)  only  avera^ 
two  cents  by  including  commuters,  etc.  Tlus 
can  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  most  states 
the  railroads  consider  themselves  persecuted  if 
asked  to  chaige  only  two  cents  a  mile.  American 
railroads  favor  the  rich,  but  chaige  90  per  cent 
of  the  people  about  double  the  Etuopean  rates. 

(</)  Pay  of  Railway  Labor 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  American  railway 
labor  is  more  highly  paid  than  in  Europe.  Amer- 
ican wages  are  higher  than  European  wages  in 
most  pursuits.  They  are,  however,  not  so  much 
higher  as  at  first  appears,  and  especially  as  ap- 
pears from  the  railways'  statement.  It  picks 
out  Belgium  for  comparison  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  perhaps  because  wages  are  generally 
lower  in  Belgium  than  in  any  European  country 
except  in  the  extreme  east  and  south.  When  it 
was  a  question  of  low  passenger  rates,  Belgium 
is  not  mentioned  by  American  railways.  Eu- 
ropean wages  generally  are  materially  higher 
than  in  Belgium.  It  must  be  remembered  too 
that  wages  are  measured  by  the  cost  of  living, 
and  that  the  necessities  of  life,  particularly  rent, 
are  much  cheaper  in  Europe.  In  Europe,  too,  the 
governments  almost  always  see  to  it  that  the  men 
on  the  State  railways  have  good  houses  at  very 
cheap  rates,  old-age  pensions,  accident  and  sick- 
ness insurance,  and  many  other  advantages. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  Germany  and  Bel- 
gium. The  German  Government  distributed  in 
1903  $109,000,000  in  various  forms  of  insurance 
relief,  'nie  Prussian  Railway  Department  alone 
in  1903  owned  8,860  houses  for  its  employees,  and 
besides  loaned  over  $1,000,000  to  workmen's 
building  societies.  The  little  done  by  a  few 
American  roads  out  of  dues  paid  by  their  em- 
ployees is  as  nothing  in  comparison.  There  is 
more  than  one  side  to  the  question  of  wages. 
The  Labor  reports  to  which  the  railways'  state- 
ment refers  for  comparative  w«ges  are  at  least 
eight  years  old.  Europe  has  made  large  progress 
in  those  years  in  its  treatment  of  labor. 
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(e)  Capitalization 

In  1903  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
summarized  their  capitalization  thus: 

Stock $6,155,559,061 

Funded  debt 6,444,431,116 

Total  nilway  capital 1 11.599,990.158 

Owned  by  railroads 1.318,391,953 

Net  railway  caintal tio,i8i,598,<io5 


COST   OP    RAILWAYS    AND    EQUIPMENT 

The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1903 
reported  as  follows: 

Cost  of  road  (193.813  miles) $10,173,837,190 

Cost  of  equipment *  699,767,713 

Total  cost $10,973,504,903 

'  During  the  last  four  years  new  locomotives,  passenger  and 
freight  cars  cost  upward  of  $874,000,000. 

It  is  the  large  cost  of  sidings,  yard  tracks, 
elevating  tracks,  and  other  facilities  at  terminals 
rather  than  the  construction  of  new  road  that  has 
caused  recent  additions  to  railway  capital. 

For  twelve  years — 1888-99,  inclusive — an  av- 
erage of  63.94  per  cent  of  American  railway 
stocks  paid  no  dividends — the  lowest  amount 
paying  being  29.83  per  cent,  in  1896,  and  the 
highest  40.61,  in  1899.  Not  until  1901  did  a 
majority  of  railway  stocks  pay  any  dividends 
whatever.  Even  last  year  43.94  per  cent  paid 
nothing.  During  all  these  years  the  water  in 
railway  stock  was  gradually  absorbed  by  millions 
diverted  from  stockholders  to  vast  extensions, 
betterments,  and  improvements.  On  June  30, 
1895,  there  were  37,855  miles  of  operated  rail- 
ways representing  $2,439,144,503  of  capital,  in 
the  hands  of  the  receivers.  Before  they  got  out, 
the  water  was  effectually  squeezed  out  of  them. 
At  last  accounts  there  were  only  1,185  miles  un- 
der receivers'  orders. 


AMERICAN   VERSUS    FOREIGN    CAPITALIZATION 

Thetest  of  comparison  with  foreign  railway  capi- 
talization furnishes  the  following  demonstration : 


Miles 

Capitalization 

or  cost  of 
construction 

Capitali- 
zation 
per  mile 

United  Kingdom 

Germany  (State) 

11.435 
'31.115 
'13.938 

35,481 
'11,401 
'10,813 

W'X 
•1.468 

■1.416 

'1,111 

$6,115,144,585 

3.364,190,000 

3,415.400,000 

1,700.000,000 

1,370,109,715 

701,640,865 

419.410,490 

143,885,000 

157.305,470 

50,175,000 

106,419,875 

46,800,000 

$177,474 
104.715 

Russia  (State) 

76.09s 
no, 47s 

Austria  (State) 

Hungary  ^tate) 

64,888 

Belgium  (State) 

167,898 

Holland  (State) 

137,103 
104,156 
39.384 
44,048 

Switzerland  (State) 

Norway  (State) 

Sweden  (State) 

Denmark  (State) 

41,900 

Total  foreign  milways. . 

148.017 

$18,915,810,010 

$117,696 

United  States — 

Gross  (1001) 

105.313 

IOS.3'3 
10S.3«3 

$11,599,990,158 
10,181,598,305 
11,794,806,013 

$61,369 
50.077 
61,313 

Cost  of  construction 

'  Cost  of  construction. 
Note. — Altho  American  railways  are  capitalized  at  less 
than  one  half  foreign  railways,  they  were  constructed  by 
labor  costing  from  two  to  four  times  as  much.     (See  Waobs 

IM  DiPPBRBNT  CODNTSIBS.) 


(e)  Capitalisation 
The  railways'  statement  argues  that  Ameri- 
can railways  are  not  overcapitalized  because  the 
United  States  capitalization  averages  only  $6i,- 
369  and  foreign  capitalization  $127,696  per  mile. 
Bui  the  question  is.  What  is  capitalizedf  Large 
portions  of  the  American  railway  mileage  do  not 
begin  to  compare  with  the  construction  of  most 
European  roads.  England,  for  example,  allows 
no  grade  crossings,  compels  the  best  safety  de- 
vices, etc.,  while  all  European  roads  are  super- 
vised by  governments  which  insist  on  many 
costly  details.  European  roads  are  very  much 
more  watched  than  American  roads.  The  result 
is  that  Euiopean  roads  are  more  costly  but  can 
attain  higher  speed  and  operate  with  more  safety. 
As  to  speed,  the  writer  has  calculated  the  speed 
of  the  30  fastest  trains  running  100  miles  or  over, 
leaving  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  New  York. 
(For  details,  see  his  tables  in  the  Review  of 
Reviews  for  Nov.,  1907.)  He  finds  that  the  30 
fastest  trains  leaving  New  York  average  45.23 
miles  per  hour;  those  leaving  Berlin  average 
45 .  78  miles  per  hour;  those  leaving  Paris  average 
47.49  miles  per  hour,  and  those  leaving  London 
attain  the  remarkable  average  of  52.86  per  hour. 
In  other  words,  American  express  trains,  even 
when  on  time  (and  usually  they  are  behind  time), 
run  on  the  average  slower  than  those  of  England, 
France,  or  (Jermany.  Even  our  boasted  Twen- 
tieth Century  Limited  on  the  New  York  Ontral 
runs  as  far  as  Rochester  (372  miles)  only  52.76 
miles  per  hour — -not  so  fast  as  the  average  Eng- 
lish express  train.  There  were  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  summer  of  1907,  including  long 
and  short  runs,  61  trains  whose  schedtile  time 
was  «6  miles  per  hour.  Now  such  speed  is  only 
possible  with  the  best  track,  a  perfect  system 
of  signals,  the  latest  improvements,  and,  above 
all,  absence  of  g^ade  crossings.  Naturally  this 
requires  more  capitalization  than  our  cheaply 
constructed,  poorly  graded  American  roads.  Be- 
fore our  railroads  can  say  that  they  are  not  over- 
capitalized we  must  know  how  much  actual 
money  was  paid  in,  and  it  is  notorious  that  no 
railroads  in  the  world  have  as  much  water  in  pro- 
portion to  money  actually  paid  in.  For  some  de- 
tails as  to  the  stock-watenng  of  American  roads, 
see  article  Railways,  p.  1038.  See  there,  too,  how 
the  final  report  of  the  United  States  Industrial 
Commission  found  that  the  improvements,  of 
which  the  railroads  make  so  much,  could  account 
for  $1 20,000,000  in  1900,  while  in  that  year  alone 
the  railroads  watered  their  stock  $457,000,000. 

STOCK-WATERINC 

It  is  this  stock-watering,  with  the  resultant  stri- 
ving to  earn  money  on  a  capital  neverpaid  in,  that 
prevents  the  railroads  from  giving  a  satisfactory 
service,  from  introducing  improvements,  from 
making  necessary  provisions  for  human  life ;  it  is 
stock-watering,  in  a  word,  that  makes  the  Amer- 
ican railway  system,  once  undoubtedly  the  best 
in  the  world,  at  present,  on  the  important  points 
of  track,  construction,  speed,  and,  above  all, 
safety,  distinctly  below  the  systems  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany.  Another  impor- 
tant point  is  that  in  Europe  generally  the  rail- 
roads have  had  to  pay  dearly  for  land.  American 
railroads  have  bought  land  cheap  and  had  a  vast 
mileage  given  them  for  nothing. 
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{/)  Distribution  of  Railway  Capital  (J)  Concentration  of  Capital 

The  bogy  that  railway  ownership  is  being  The  railways'  statement  considers  the  dan- 
dangerously  concentrated  was  refuted  by  the  ger  of  concentration  in  railway  ownership  a 
Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  "bogy"  idea.  The  reason  it  gives  for  this  asser- 
Feo.  34,  1905,  "that  the  number  of  stockholders  tion  >s  the  distribution  of  railway  shares.  But 
reported  by  the  carriers  in  their  annual  reports  the  point  is  not  who  owns  the  railway  shares  and 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  was  327,851."  bonds,  but  who  controls  them.  This  is  the  real 
As  the  holding  of  railway  bonds  is  even  more  danger  and  this  is  not  a  "  bogy "  idea.  The  tend- 
general,  owing  to  their  character  as  approved  ency  to  combination  of  control  is  the  patent  rail- 
securities  in  estates  and  trusteeships,  the  totsJ  way  fact  of  the  U.  S.  There  have  been  5,000  rail- 
of  those  directly  interested  in  railway  stocks  and  way  companies  in  the  U.  S. ;  there  are  now  only 
bonds  must  approach  700,000.  between  800  and  900  reported  as  independent  by 

A  still  further  distribution  of  interest  in  railway  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.     Of  these, 

securities  comes  through  the  large  holdings  of  six  giant  systems  control  90  per  cent  of  the  vital 

trustees,  administrators,  and  executors  of  estates ;  railway  mileage  of  the  country,  and  even  these 

of  bankers  and  brokers  for  long  lists  of  custom-  six  systems  have  their  combinations,  with  their 

ers,  and  of  insurance  companies,  banks,  savings-  common     holdings    overlapping    ownership    of 

banks,  and  other  corporations.  shares,  interrelations  of  directors,  etc.    A  member 

How  great  is  this  last  distribution  may  be  of   the    Interstate   Commerce   Commission    (see 

judged  from  the  following  statement  of  railway  article  Railways)  is  quoted  as  saying  that  half 

stocks   and   bonds   held   by   various   corporate  a  dozen  men  can  meet  and  practically  control 

bodies:  the  transportation  rates  of  the  U.  S.     Is  this  no 

danger?     Is  it  not  notorious  that  railway  corpo- 

Iiuurance  companies  licensed  in  MassachuMtts    $845,889,038  rations    have    largely   controlled    legislatures   of 

iSSX^rSm  Jdu-tSSirinstitution.. ! ! ! ! ! !     "rriJIta!?  ^^*?'  T  r'^^'^T  'P^^  If  ^"^  ^"^P^^^i  ^."- 

zl^j lf_l  necticut.  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  California, 

Total $i,33S>7ii.45i  and  indeed  most  of  the  states  of  the  union?     Is 

it  not  the  plain  truth  that  these  gigantic  railway 

An  illustration  of  these  holdings  of  railway  coiporations  exert  more  power  thMi  most  states 

securities  is  afforded  by  the  reports  of  the  fol-  *°°  ^^^^.  *hey  have   their  representatives  and 

lowing  companies:  senators  in  Congress  more  truly  than  have  the 

people   of    the    states?     As   far   back   as    1871 

New  York  Life  Insurance  Company  (bonds). . .  $»o7,334,8oo  Charles  Francis  Adams,  himself  a  railway  presi- 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  (bonds) 94.983,000  dent,  wrote  ("Chapters  on  Erie") : 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  (stocks) 18,860,000 

Prudential  Life  Insurance  Company  (bonds),..       25.977,330 

Travelers'    Insurance    Company    (stocks   and  The  belief  is  common  in  America  that  the  day  is  at  hand 

bonds) 11,833.000  when  corporations  far  greater  than  ever — swaying  such  power 

as  has  never  in  the  world's  histonr  been  trusted  in  the  hands 

■— .       c •  1       •     r            •      it.     TT    o                   1  i  of  mere  privatecitiiens,  controlled  by  single  men. like  Vander- 

ine  nre  risks  in  torce  in  the  U.  5>.  amount  to  bilt,  or  bjr  combinations  of  men,  like  Fisk,  Gould,  and  SB«e — 
over  $27,000,000,000.  More  than  half  the  as-  >tter  having  created  a  system  of  quiet  but  irrepressible  cor- 
sets of  the  companies  writing  this  insurance  is  in-  ^"°°'  '^"  ultimately  succeed  in  directing  government  it- 
vested  in  railway  securities. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  is  emphasized  _                   .             ,,.... 

by  the  further  fact  that  in  the  whole  U.  S.  there  _  Later  a  writer  so  favorable  to  Amenca  as  Mr. 

are   over    17,000,000    life-insurance    policies   in  Bryce  comes  to  the  conclusion  (in  his  "American 

force,  covering  $10,508,478,776,  and   7,305,228  Commonwealth")  that  all  congressional  legisla- 

depositors  in  savings-banks,  whose  deposits  ag-  t'°"  affecting  corporations  is  systematically  man- 

gregate  $2,935,204,845.     These  millions  are  all  ^K^d  or  at  least  influenced  by  corruption.     The 

indirectly  interested  in  the  present  conservative  railroads  can  no  longer  lull  the  American  people 

and  progressive  management  of  American  rail-  py  calling  this  fear  '  bogy.'      A  steadily  increas- 

ways.  '"E  number  of  people  see  that  the  government 

must  either  control  the  railroads  (as  in  Europe), 

,  ^    ^         „ .      .    .      .  or  the  railroads  control  government,  as  they  do 

(g)  As  to  Dtscrtmtnatum  for  the  most  part  in  the  U.  S. 

As    for   rebates,   private-car  lines,  industrial 
tracks,  and  terminal  privileges  or  any  other  de- 
vice whereby  unjust  discriminations  are  given,  (g)  ^4*  to  Discrimination 
the  present  laws,  if  enforced,  would  seem  to  be 

sufficient  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  If  they  are  not.  To  this  important  subject,  which  is  filling  to- 
Coneress  should  immediately  strengthen  the  day  the  minds  and  ears  of  the  people,  which  is  in 
hands  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  all  the  papers,  and  getting  into  the  courts  and 
for  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  the  offenders,  legislatures,  the  railways'  statement  devotes  a 
Because  there  are  black  sheep  in  railway  circles,  paragraph.  It  goes  into  no  details,  but  says  that 
it  is  not  a  "square  deal "  to  hamstring  this  most  abuses  are  not  "to  be  cured  by  substituting  mile- 
complex  and  vital  of  American  industries.  A  posts  for  brains  in  the  adjustment  of  rates.  The 
wise  surgeon  would  not  attempt  to  cure  a  man  railroads  misunderstand  the  public.  No  man 
who  squints  by  cutting  off  his  legs.  What  legs  asks  such  substitution.  What  the  American 
are  to  a  man,  rates  are  to  the  railways.  None  of  people  ask  and  mean  to  have  is  the  substitution 
the  railway  abuses  of  which  the  people  complain  of  honest  service  of  the  public's  needs  in  fixing 
is  going  to  be  cured  by  substituting  mile-posts  for  rates,  to  a  dishonest  subserviency  to  the  interests 
brains  m  the  adjustment  of  rates.  of  interallied  corporations. 
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Railways  and 
Railway  Problems 


Thb  Railways'  Own  Statembnt 

(/i)  Ratiway  Accidents 

As  invidiotis  comparisons  are  often  made 
between  the  accidents  on  American  and  British 
railways,  the  foUowing  facts  should  have  a  cor- 
rective eflEect; 


British  railways 

American  railways 


Fusangen  car- 
ried ona  mile 


9.660,000,000 
>o,9lS,763,88l 


Preisht  tons  car- 
ri^  one  mile 


i5.S7'iOOO,ooo 
i73,3ai,37B.993 


Proportioh  KnxBD  to  Pabsbnobm  Carried  Onb  Mils 

Great  Britain i  in  61,913,000 

United  States i  in  65,168,143 

The  foUowing  tables  show  the  proportion  of 
fatalities  to  traffic  in  Europe  and  the  U.  S. : 


Passeogera  carried  one  mile 
Passengers  killed  per  billion 

carried  one  mile 

Freight  tons  carried  one  mile 
Employees  IdUed  per  billion 

tons  carried  one  mile. . . . 


Europe' 


United  States 


44,080,000.000    30.915,763,881 

13. 16  15-35 

76.309,093,730   193,331,178.993 


39.65 


>8.66 


>  Including  United  Kingdom. 

Relatively  to  passenger  and  freight  traffic, 
fatalities  to  passen^rs  and  employees  are  less  on 
American  than  foreign  railways,  as  the  following 
table  shows: 


Year 


190 1 

1902-3 

2go3 

1903-3 

1903 

1903 

1903 

1900 

1903 

1896 

1900 

1903 

1903 

1903 


190J 


Country 


Russian  Europe. . 

Norway 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

Prance 

Switsertend 

Spain 

Italy 

Austria 

Hungary. 

United  Kingdom. 
Rest  of  EuroiM. . . 


Totals. 


United  States 307,977 


Uile- 
age 


38,983 
1.430 
7.431 
1.879 

34.014 
3,033 
3,8?7 

»S.938 
3,469 
7.994 
9.879 

I3.403 
10.813 

S3,43S 

8.937 


177.363 


156 
35 


536 


331 


458 

4 

31 
37 

SOS 

S.1 

36 
»'« 

38 

I* 
87 

66 
497 
too 


S.SS9 


>  Since  1900.  French  reports  cover  only  accidents  to  trains. 

gbnbral  liability  to  accidbnt 

That  undue  prominence  is  given  to  railway 
accidents  is  shown  by  the  following  statement 
of  "accidents  resulting  from  causes  to  which  all 
men  are  exposed  without  regard  to  their  em- 
ployment," taken  from  the  Year  Book  of  the 
Travelers'  Insurance  Company  for  1905: 

Percent 

Accidents  to  pedestrians 34  ■  14 

At  house  (indoors) 18.80 

Horses  and  vehicles 18 .  16 

At  house  (outside) 15.98 

Recreation 6 .  15 


A  Statbmbnt  op  tbb  Public's  Interest 
(k)  Railway  Accidents 

It  is  difficult  to  cooUv  characterize  the  rail- 
roads' statement  upon  this  point.  To  manipu- 
late capital  and  stocks  is  bad  enough,  but  it  is 
another  thing  when  one  comes  to  human  life.  Ac- 
cording to  such  a  sober  authority  as  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Statistical  Association  (March, 
1906),  based  upon  the  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Inter- 
state Commerce  (Commission,  it  is  nearly  four 
times  as  dangerous  to  be  a  railroad  employee  in 
the  U.  S.  as  m  the  United  Kingdom,  and  more 
than  four  times  as  dangerous  as  to  be  employed 
on  most  of  the  government-owned  roads  of  Eu- 
rope. Yet  the  railways'  astonishing  statement  is 
that  statistics  show  that  it  is  safer  to  be  a  rail- 
way employee  in  the  U.  S.  How  does  the  rail- 
ways' statement  arrive  at  this  astonishing  asser- 
tion? It  says  so  because  our  American  trains 
carry  more  freight  per  number  of  employees,  and 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  freight  tons  carried 
one  mtle,  fewer  railway  employees  are,  therefore, 
killed  in  this  country  than  in  Europe!  But 
freight  or  lives  ?  Of  what  are  we  talking?  When 
per  number  of  men  employed  nearly  four  times 
as  many  are  killed  in  the  V.  S.  as  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  it  is  pretty  poor  comfort  to  the  widow 
and  the  orphan,  to  tie  told  that  the  husband  and 
father's  death  helped  carry  more  freight  per 
ton-mile,  than  he  could  have  done  if  living  in 
England.  If  the  railways  desired  to  show  how 
our  railway  men  are  overworked,  their  statistics 
might  answer,  but  statisticians,  other  than  rail- 
way men,  do  not  measure  life  by  amount  of  freight 
carried  per  ton-mile.  All  statisticians  except 
these  railway-  officials  are  unanimous  that  our 
railways  recidessly  kill  more  people  than  any 
other  railways  in  the  world. 

Another  point:  Who  would  imagine  from  read- 
ing the  railway  statement  that  besides  the  321 
passengers  ana  3,233  employees  killed  by  the 
railways  in  1903,  tmre  were  also  5,879  other 
persons  killed,  who  were  neither  passengers  nor 
employees,  but  killed  on  the  railways  mainly  at 
grade  crossings  ?    Of  them  the  railways '  statement 

S'ves  no  hint.  But  fortunately  the  Interstate 
>mmerce  Commission  does  speak  of  them. 
Most  statisticians  cannot  ignore  5,879  persons 
killed.  Yet  in  Europe  there  are  few  such  acci- 
dents because  of  the  absence  of  grade  crossings 
and  the  careful  guarding  of  the  roads.  Still  for 
our  railways  to  be  so  careful  would  require  filling 
our  capitalization  with  something  more  than 
water,  or  we  should  have  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  our  employees  measured  by  the  amount 
of  freight  earned  per  ton-mile.  As  for  injuries, 
the  railroads'  statement  is  again  wholly  silent. 
Yet  one  would  think  that  60,481  employees, 
8,231  passengers,  and  76,553  others  injured 
on  railways  in  the  U.  S.,  in  1903,  sufficient  to 
be  reported  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, deserved  some  statement  from  the  rail- 
ways. 

One  point  the  railways'  statement  does  try 
to  make.  It  considers  that  the  public  gives  "un- 
due prominence  "  to  such  a  little  matter  as  killing 
0,480  people  and  injuring  145,255  in  one  year, 
Decause  the  Travelers'  Insurance  Company  re- 
ports 24.14  per  cent  of  accidents  to  pedestrians 
and  only  4.77  per  cent  to  accidents  on  trains. 
But  have  the  railroads  asked  themselves  what 
proportion  of  time  the  average  man  spends  a  year 
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Rfilraad  tiavel 4.77  on  trains  (including  the  large  number  who  rarely 

ISi  ca"?™"? ::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::    i.u  « ever  go  on  trains  at  aii) ,  compared  with  the 

Use  of  firearms i.jj  time  siJcnt  afoot?    The  percentage  of  accidents 

Animal  bites 1.52  on    trains  occurs  wholly  in  the  comparatively 

si^Suwpt«wi.v.'.;;:::::::::::::::::::::::::     ':JS  s*^"  proportion  of  time  per  year  the  average 

Hiscelianeous .os  man  spends  on  trains.    The  "undue  prominence" 

given,  however,  to  needless  and  cruel  accidents 

100.00  ^Q  brakemen  and  others  on  American  railways  is 

NoTB.— Only  I  in  10  of  the  accidents  in  railroad  travel  wera  probably  due  to  the  inability  of  the  American 

to  passengers.                  .  public    to    appreciate    the    number   of    tons    of 

These  figures  prove  that  American  railways  ate  emolov^''  ^"^  ""^  ''*™^*^  ^^  '^^  overworked 

not  less  careful  of  human  life  than  foreign  roads,  P  /X„  *  41 •^_  „ __.  •      ^t.         •« 

but  that  the  difference  Ues  in  the  extent  and  ways' statement^                                ^ 

volume  of  their  traffic. ^^  purchase  of  legislation  by  American  rail- 

"^iP-     i^ee  article  Corruption.) 

».^n>.»     «^..^«     ^^^.^-..^.^..^^     .,  The  violation  of  existent  laws. 

RAILWAY     RELIEF    DEPARTMENTS     (for  The  persistent  disregard  of  the  public. 
Germany,   see    Industrial   Insurance):  These  The  robbery  of  the   public  purse    by  over- 
began  in  England.  1850;  Canada,  1873;  and  the  charges  for  carrying  the  U.  S.  mails. 

United  States,    1880.     The  object  is  to  create  _^ 

savings  funds,  to  which  the  employees  can  con-  ■^^==^^=^=^==^=^=^=^^=^==^= 
tribute  in  dues,  for  their  relief  in  case  of  sickness 

or  accident  and  for  their  families  in  case  of  death.  Employees  admits  all  persons  employed  in  the 

Several  of  the  larger  railroads  of  the  U.  S.  have  track,  bridge  and  building,  water  and  fuel  depart- 

such  departments,  the  first  to  do  so  being  the  ment,  and  signal  and  interlocking  service. 

Baltimore  &  Ohio,  m  1880.     Sometimes  insurance  The  most  significant  feature  of  the  raihoad 

in  them  is  made  compulsory  for  the  employees  tmions  is  the  extent  to  which  they  have  developed 

and    sometimes    not.     The    Baltimore    &   Ohio  their  systems  of  insurance  against  death  and  d^a- 

made  it  compulsory  for  new  employees.     Each  bility.     The   insurance  departments 

such  employee  receiving  $50  per  month  was  com-  have  occupied  a  chief  place  in  their 

pelled  to  pay  into  the  fund  $1.50  per  month  and  J**^"      systems  of  organization  and  are  to- 

was  entitled  to  $1  per  week  (for  52  weeks)  m  case  «arapei    ^     comparable  in  benefits  paid  to 

of  sicloiess  or  disablement;   $1,000    m    case  of  any  of  the  fraternal  insurance  socie- 

deathfrom  accident;  $500  m  case  of  death  from  ties.    These   unions   furnish   insurance  to  their 

sickness.     The  employee,  however,  forfeited  his  members  in  amounts  varying   from   $1,500   to 

nght  to  sue  for  damans.     In  twenty  years  the  $4-00  in  the  Engineers;  from  $1,000  to  $3,000 

Baltimore  &  Ohio  paid  out  $6,010,199  to  em-  ;„  the  Conductors;  from  $1,300  to  $3,000  in  the 

ployees  and  $1,447,232  for  expenses,  its  income  Firemen;  from  $500  to  $1,350  in  the  Trainmen; 

being  from  dues  and  interest  on  cash  on  hand,  from  $300  to  $1,000  in  the  Telegraphers;  from 

The  Pennsylvania  established  a  similar  system  in  $600  to  $1,200  in  the  Switchmen,  and  $500  to 

1885   and  paid  out  $7,797,532  m  five  years    The  $,,000  in  the  Maintenance-of-Way  Employees. 

Reading,  Plant,  Burlington,  and  Atlantic  Coast  The  insurance  is  compulsory  upon  all  membere 

Line  followed  suit,  tho  all  of  the  systems  were  not  who  can  pass  a  satisfactory  physical  examination 

made  compulsory.                                   ^,.  ..  ^     ,  and  is  furnished  at  actual  cost,  which  varies  from 

In  1884  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  established  also  $7.  jo  per  $1,000  in  the  Telegraphers  to  $20  in  the 

an  old-age  pension,  and  the  Pennsylvania,  a  lar^  Switchmen 

fund  in  1890.     The  latter  paid  out  $244,619  m  Since  the  organization  of  the  insurance  de- 

the  first  year  to  persons  over  sixty-five  and  thirty  partment  in  1867  the  Engineers,  up  to  May.  1900. 

years  or  more  on  the  company  s  pay-roll.  fiad  paid   $8,562,447    in    death   and    disability 

claims,  and  on  Jan.  i.  1906.  had  $87,679,000  in 

RAILWAY  UNIONS,  AMERICAN :  The  railway  outstanding  insurance.     The  Conductors,  on  Jan. 

employees  of  the  United  States  number  more  than  1,  1906,  after  paying  insurance  since  Oct.,  1870, 

1,000,000  persons,  of  whom  300,000  are  organized  showed  a  total  of  $7,989,567  paid  for  death  and 

in  the  so-called  railway  unions.     The  principal  disabiUty.     The  Firemen,  from  1874  to  June  30, 

organizations   are:   the   Grand   Brotherhood   of  1905,   have  paid  $8,751,315   insurance,  and  on 

Locomotive    Engineers,   the  Order  of   Railway  June  30,  1904,  had  outstanding  insurance  to  the 

Conductors,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire-  amount  of  $75,559,000.     The  Trainmen  during 

men,  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Trainmen,  the  1889-1905  inclusive  paid  $11,725,059.83,  and  on 

Order  of  Railway  Tele^aphers,  the  Switchmen's  Jan.   i.   1905.  showed  $77,330,600  insurance  in 

Union  of  North  Amenca,  and  the  International  force.     The  'Telegraphers,   the   Switchmen,   and 

Brotherhood  of  Maintenance-of-Way  Employees.  the  Maintenance-of-Way  Employees  are  younger 

Originally  the  engineers  admitted  firemen  and  organizations.     Since  Jan.  i.  1898.  the  Telegra- 

machmists.  but  after  six  months  membership  was  P^^ers  have  paid  about  $200,000  in  death  benefits, 

restricted  to  locomotive  engineers;  the  member-  The  Switchmen,  up  to  Jan.  i,  1906,  paid  $511,350 

ship  of  the  Trainmen   consists  of  conductors,  in    death    and    disability  claims.     The  Mainte- 

br^emen.    train    baggagemen,    train    flagmen,  nance-of-Way   Employees  since  organization  in 

yardmasters.  yard  foremen,  and  switchmen;  the  1887  paid,  up  to  Sept.  30.  1904,  about  $150,000. 

Telegraphers  receive  telegraphers,  Une  repairers.  The  most  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  insur- 

levermen,  01  interlockers,  including  all  employees  ance  features  of  these  organizations  has  been  the 

connected  with  the  operation  of  signal  towers  and  placing  of  disability  insurance  on  an  equality 

interlocking    plants;    the    Maintenance-of-Way  with  death  insurance.     The  fact  that  railway  em- 
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plo^ees  are  especially  exposed  to  the  risk  of  dis- 
abling accidents  has  been  the  chief  influence  in  this 
direction.  The  large  number  of  claims  paid  for 
disability  in  the  Conductors'  and  the  Firemen's 
and  the  "Trainmen's  beneficiary  departments 
during  recent  years  shows  the  high  importance 
of  disability  insurance  to  the  men  en^ged  in 
the  most  hazardous  occupations.  The  Firemen 
for  eleven  years,  from  1894  to  1904,  paid  disa- 
bility claims  equal  to  ^4.5  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  of  claims  paid,  about  one  third  of  the 
number  of  death  claims.  Among  the  Conduc- 
tors the  disability  claims  for  the  same  period 
amounted  to  one  seventh  of  the  death  claims 
paid.  The  Trainmen,  during  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  1884-1904,  paid  disability  claims  equal  to 
32 J  per  cent  of  all  claims.  Owing  to  greater 
efficiency  in  administration  of  disability  laws  and 
the  improved  conditions  under  which  the  work  of 
conductors,  firemen,  and  trainmen  are  performed, 
the  number  of  disability  claims  shows  a  decrease. 
During  1893-94  and  1903-4  the  disability  claims 
paid  by  the  Conductors  were  respectively  3.8  and 
3  per  1,000  of  the  total  membership.  In  the 
Firemen  during  the  biennial  terms  1894-96  and 
1902-4  they  were  respectively  6  and  4.3  per  1,000. 
In  the  Trainmen  for  the  years  1886,  1890,  1896, 
rgoo,  and  1904  they  were  respectively  4.6,  8.6, 
7.2,  4.9,  and  s.a. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  insurance  features 
is  to  obtain  for  the  members  and  their  families  a 
higher  degree  of  economic  security.  They  have 
undertaken  to  insure  against  two  great  economic 
contingencies,  first,  the  loss  to  a  family  of  an 
income-earning  member,  and  second,  the  eco- 
nomic hardship  of  shifting  from  one  industry  to 
another  made  necessary  by  certain  severe  phys- 
ical accidents.  The  present  system  represents  a 
compromise  between  the  original  idea  of  purely 
chantable  relief  and  the  modem  idea  of  business 
protection.  Furthermore,  the  insurance  features 
nave  been  the  means  of  securing  and  retaining 
members  and  thus  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
orMnizations  as  factors  in  collective  bargaining. 
The  railway  unions  are  among  the  oldest  of 
existing  American  national  trade  organizations. 
The  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  was 
formed  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  Aug.  17, 
DatMof  Or- '^^3'  **  *'**  "Brotherhood  of  the 
eanlsfttiaii*  Footboard,"  and  was  reorganized  at 
*^^  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Aug.  17,  1864, 
under  the  present  name.  The  or- 
ganization was  prosperous  from  the  outset,  and  at 
the  twenty-first  convention  in  1884  Grand  Chief 
Arthur  reported  258  subordinate  divisions  with 
16,000  members;  and  at  the  sixth  biennial  ses- 
sion in  May,  1^04,  Grand  Chief  Stone  reported 
652  divisions  with  46,400  members.  The  Order 
of  Railway  Conductors  was  organized  at  Mendota, 
111.,  July  6,  1868,  as  the  "Conductors'  Brother- 
hood," and  reorganized  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  on 
Dec.  15,  1868,  under  its  present  name.  On  Jan. 
I,  1890,  the  Order  had  249  subordinate  divisions 
and  13,720  members;  on  Jan.  i,  1904,  there  were 
446  divisions  with  31,288  members.  The  Broth- 
erhood of  Locomotive  Firemen  was  organized  at 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  on  Dec.  i,  1873,  as  a  benevo- 
lent association.  In  1885  it  became  a  labor  or- 
ganization with  a  protective  policy.  Its  early 
rwth  was  retarded  by  the  g^reat  strike  of  1877, 
the  opposition  of  the  International  Firemen  s 
Union,  by  the  difficulties  with  the  Knights  of 
Labor  in  1885,  and  by  the  Chicago,  Burlington 
&  Quincy  stnke  of  1888.    In  spite  of  these  tem> 


porary  checks  the  Brotherhood  has  grown  rapidly 
and  showed  by  the  close  of  1893  510  lodges  witn 
28,681  members.  During  the  next  two  years 
these  fell  off  to  484  lodges  with  3 1,408  members; 
since  189  s  the  growth  has  been  more  rapid  than 
ever,  ana  at  present  the  membership  numbers 
about  5S,ooo.  The  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen  was  foimded  at  Oneonta,  N.  Y.,  Sept. 
83,  1883,  under  the  name  "Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
road Brakemen,"  which  it  retained  until  Jan.  i, 
1890,  when,  because  many  of  its  members  had 
been  promoted  in  the  service,  the  more  appro- 
priate name  of  "Brotherhood  of  Railroad  "Train- 
men "  was  adopted.  On  Aug.  31,  1893,  the  mem- 
bership was  28,540,  but  on  Dec.  31,  1894,  it  had 
fallen  to  32,359,  and  at  the  close  of  1896  to  22,- 
326.  Since  1896  the  increase  has  been  rapid,  and 
on  Dec.  31,  1903,  there  were  699  lodges  with  68,- 
158  members.  The  Order  of  Railroad  Teleg- 
raphers was  instituted  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
June  9,  1886.  By  April  30,  1893,  the  member- 
ship numbered  17,780.  Then  followed  a  rapid 
decline  to  10,1 14  on  April  30, 1894,  6,684  on  Dec. 
31,  1894,  and  finally  to  4,976  on  Dec.  31,  1895, 
On  Aug.  31,  1904,  the  members  had  increased  £0 
37,700.  The  switchmen  had  a  local  organiza- 
tion as  early  as  Aug.,  1877,  but  a  national  union 
was  not  formed  until  Feb.  23,  1886,  when  the 
Switchmen's  Mutual  Aid  Association  was  in- 
augurated. This  association  was  forced  by  the 
defalcation  of  its  treasurer  to  disband  in  1894, 
and  a  new  organization,  the  Switchmen's  Union, 
was  formed  in  1897.  Since  then  the  union  has 
grown  rapidly  and  on  Jan.  i,  1903,  had  a  mem- 
bership of  14,000.  "The  present  International 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance-of-Way  Employees 
has  suffered  many  vicissitudes  in  its  development. 
In  1887  it  was  organized  as  the  "Order  of  Rail- 
way Trackmen."  In  Oct.,  1891,  this  organiza- 
tion, with  a  membership  of  600,  united  with  the 
"Brotherhood  of  Railway  Section  Firemen,"  an 
organization  of  400  members.  The  new  union 
took  the  name  of  "Brotherhood  of  Railway 
Trackmen  of  North  America."  In  1903  the 
organization  became  the  Brotherhood  of  Main- 
tenance-of-Way Employees.  During  recent  years 
the  brotherhood  has  shown  considerable  increase. 
In  1903  over  15,000  members  were  added,  making 
a  total  of  over  40,000  on  Jan.  i,  1904. 

Jambs  Boyd  Kennedy. 

RBrsRBNCsa:  TotinBon,  Emory  R.,  Brothtrhood  Rtliwf  and 
Insurafice  of  Railway  Employtts,  in  Bulletin  of  Department 
<rf  Labor  (Waihington,  1898),  vol.  iii.,  p.  556:  Kennedy, 
Junes  B.,  DisabiUly  Insurance  in  Ou  Rauway  Brolktrhood, 
m  The  Johns  Hopkins  Univereity  Circular,  New  Series, 
1005,  No.  6,  whole  number  179;  Kennedy,  James  B.,  Tht 
Beneficiary  Features  of  American  Railway  Unions,  in  Studies 
in  American  Trade-unionism,  ed.  by  Hollender  and  Bai^ 
nett,  1906  (New  York,  1906),  p.  39a. 

RAILWAY  UmORS  (ENGLISH):   The  Amal- 

fantated  Association  of  Railway  Servants,  the  main 
'nglish  imion  of  railway  employees,  was  organ- 
ized in  1871,  and  having  in  1904  616  branches 
with  53,407  members.  It  had  m  1904  an  income 
of  ^£69,118,  and  expended  £42,470,  mainly  in 
grants  and  benefits.  The  Associated  Locomotive 
Engineers  and  Firemen  were  organized  in  1880, 
with  12,100  members  in  1904,  and  the  General 
Railway  Workers  in  1889,  with  3,617  members  in 
1904. 

RAHD     SCHOOL     OF    SOCIAL     SCIEHCE: 

Founded  in  New  York  City  in  1906,  for  the 
teaching  of  political  and  social  science  from  the 
standpomt  of  socialism. 
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The  resources  of  the  Rand  School  are  made  up : 
From  the  income  of  an  endowment  bequeathed 
by  Mrs.  Carrie  A.  Rand;  from  tuition;  from  the 
sale  of  books  and  pamphlets;  from  dues  and  con- 
tributions of  members  of  the  Rand  School  So- 
ciety, and  from  other  voluntary  contributions. 

The  officers  of  the  society  are  Algernon  Lee, 

President;  Morris  Hillquit,  treasurer;  and  W.  J. 
rhent,  secretary.     Address:  iia  East  Ninteenth 
Street. 

RAPP,  GEORGE:  Pounder  of  the  German 
Harmonist  Colony  in  the  United  States  (see 
Harmonists);  bom,  1737,  at  Iptingen  Wurt- 
tembere.  He  was  very  religious,  but  soon  de- 
veloped ideas  of  his  own  as  to  the  Church  and 
State.  He  began  preaching  in  1787,  but  being 
persecuted,  gathered  his  possessions  and  followers 
and  emigrated  to  the  U.  S.  in  1803.  The  colony 
of  Harmony  was  established  in  1804  in  Butler 
County,  Pa.,  from  whence  it  was  removed  to 
Posejr  County,  Ind.,  in  1814-15.  In  18^4  the 
colonists  sold  out  to  Robert  Owen,  and  returned 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Pittsburg,  where  they 
established  Economy.  Rapp  was  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  director  as  prophet,  priest,  and  king, 
and  every  matter  of  importance  was  referred  to 
him.     He  governed  wisely  until  his  death  in  1 84  7 . 

RAU,  KARL  HEINRICH:  Political  economist; 
bom  Erlangen,  179a.  In  i8i8  he  became  pro- 
fessor at  Erlangen,  and  in  1833  at  Heidelberg. 
From  1837  to  1840  was  in  the  First  Chamber  of  the 
Grand  IJuchy  of  Baden,  and  later  a  counselor  of 
ttie  duchy.     Died  in  1870. 

HLs  "Lehrbuch  der  Politischen  Oekonomie" 
was  lone  recognized  in  Germany  as  almost  an  en- 
cyclopedia in  economic  studies. 

RECALL,  THE  (or  Imperative  Mandate):  A 
piece  of  governmental  machinery  by  which,  when- 
ever any  of  the  constituents  of  a  pubUc  officer  do 
not  like  his  actions,  they  can,  by  signing  and  filing 
a  petition  for  his  recall,  suspend  him  from  office. 
If  he  is  an  elective  officer,  a  new  election  is  held 
for  the  balance  of  his  term,  and  at  this  election 
the  old  officer  is  a  candidate  for  reelection  unless 
he  expressly  declines,  and  others  are  nominated 
in  the  regular  way.  If  he  is  an  appointive  officer, 
the  appointing  power  must  appoint  some  other 
man.  The  percentage  for  the  petitions  is  50  per 
cent  in  the  case  of  appointive  officers  and  some- 
times 50  in  the  case  of  elective  officers,  tho  in  some 
instances  it  goes  as  low  as  35  per  cent  or  ao  per 
cent. 

The  recall  recomizes  that  the  people  are  the 
supreme  power.  It  gives  them  the  right  to  dis- 
charge their  own  servants  whenever  they  wish,  a 
right  that  is  exercised  by  every  private  employer. 

It  distinctly  recognizes  that  the  people  rule, 
not  one  day  in  the  year,  but  every  day;  that  their 
officers  are  not  rulers  of  the  people,  but  the  peo- 
ple's servants.  It  means  a  more  complete  and 
constant  control  by  the  i>eople  over  tneir  own 
government,  and  as  such  it  is,  of  course,  in  the 
completest  harmony  with  the  fundamental  aims 
of  our  government. 

This  view  was  distinctly  sustained  by  the 
courts  in  the  I^os  Angeles  case  in  the  summer  of 
1005.  An  alderman  who  was  ousted  from  his 
office  by  petition  and  subsequent  vote  of  the 
people,  applied  for  reinstatement,  and  one  of  his 
grounds  was  that  the  pieople  had  made  a  contract 
with  him  for  a  definite  period  and  that  it  could 


not  be  abrogated  except  by  mutual  consent.  The 
court  explicitly  denied  this  contention  and  said 
the  officer  did  not  have  a  vested  or  property  right 
in  his  office. 

The  agitation  for  the  recall  in  Switzerland  be- 
gan about  the  same  time  as  that  for  direct  legis- 
lation proper,  or  the  initiative  and  referendum, 
and  it  was  incorporated  into  their  law  in  some 
places;  but  after  the  Swiss  people  secured  the  ini- 
tiative and  referendum  so  generally,  the  need  for 
the  recall  lessened  and  to-^y  the  agitation  for  it 
in  Switzerland  Has  almost  subsided. 

Prom  189  c  and  on  Hon.  J.  Wamer  Mills,  of 
Denver,  headed  an  active  but  unsuccessful  agita- 
tion for  its  insertion  in  the  Denver  city  charter. 

It  was  adopted  two  or  three  years  ago  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  and  used  with  telling  effect  on  a 
recreant  alderman.  Petitions  are  now  out  for  a 
second  use  of  it  against  an  alderman  with  whom 
many  of  his  constituents  are  much  dissatisfied. 
No  one  could  possibly  persuade  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  to  abandon  it  now.  It  has  recently 
been  incorporated  into  the  charters  of  four  or  five 
other  California  cities  and  into  that  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  where  the  vote  stood  9,312  in  favor  to 
1,371  against,  or  a  majority  of  over  8,000. 

That  it  is  greatly  needed  in  the  United  States  is 
shown  by  the  franchises  given  away,  the  bad  laws 
passed,  the  jobbery,  etc.,  of  our  city  councils  and 
state  legislatures ;  by  the  non-administration  and 
bad  administration  of  the  laws  that  we  have,  by 
executive  officers ;  by  the  not  infrequent  inatten- 
tion, insolence,  and  even  open  defiance  of  the 
people  by  elected  officers  who  feel  absolutely  sure 
of  their  office  during  its  term. 

Its  effect  will  be  to  make  legislators  far  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  wishes  of  their  constituents,  to 
make  executive  officers  seek  to  really  enforce  the 
laws,  and,  most  important  of  all,  to  make  the 
people  feel  that  they  are  responsible  for  the  men 
they  choose  to  office  and  more  really  interested  in 
their  government.  If  embodied  into  law  it  will 
not  often  be  used,  because  the  fact  that  it  can 
be  used  at  any  time  will  make  officers  do  their 
duty. 

It  is  not  a  part  of  direct  legislation  as  it  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  legislation,  tho  it  has 
with  legislators ;  but  the  principle  behind  it,  that 
of  bringing  the  government  under  the  more  con- 
stant and  direct  control  of  the  people,  is  the  same 
as  that  behind  direct  legislation,  and  hence  there 
are  few  if  any  advocates  of  direct  legislation  but 
what  are  also  advocates  of  the  recalH 

Eltweed  Pomeroy. 

RECIPROCITY  in  trade  is  an  t^freement  made 
between  two  cotmtries,^  whereby  they  agree  to 
make  reciprocal  or  equivalent  reductions  in  the 
duties  on  certain  articles.  This  policy  has  been 
considerably  advocated  in  several  countries,  first 
prominently  in  the  United  States  by  James  G. 
Blaine.  By  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress of  1890,  called  the  McKinley  Act,  it  was  pro- 
vided that,  "with  a  view  to  secure  reciprocal 
trade,"  sugars  not  above  16  Dutch  standard, 
molasses,  coffee,  and  hides  should  be  admitted 
into  the  U.  S.  free  of  duty,  unless  the  president 
should  become  satisfied  that  reciprocal  favors  will 
not  be  granted  to  the  products  of  the  U.  S.  Ar- 
rangements of  this  character  were  concluded  with 
Brazil,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Nicara- 
gua, Austria-Hungary,  (Jermany,  Spain  (for  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico) ,  and  Great  Britain  (as  to  British 
Guiana  and  certain  of  the  British  West  Indies). 
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These  arrangements  were  superseded  by  the  tariff 
act  of  Aug.,  1894. 

Reciprocity  treaties  have,  however,  since  been 
signed  as  follows,  under  the  Wilson  Act  of  1804, 
and  especially  under  section  3  of  the  Dingley 
Tariff  of  1897 : 


ists,  for  we  are  aware  that  the  very  existence  of 
human  beings  necessarily  implies  a  certain  social 
grouping." 

RECREATIOir  CERTERS:  Public  provision  of 
recreation  for  adults  as  well  as  children  is  increas- 


Rbciprocitt  Tuatibs  and  Aorbsmbhts  Sincb  1850 
(Prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  al  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor) 


COVKTRIBS  WITH  WHICH  RbCIPROCITY  TRBAnBS  AND  AORBB- 
MBNTS   HaTB    BBBH   HaDB 


Signed 


Took  effect 


Terminated 


British  North  American  Possesaions  (treaty) 

Hawaiian  Islands  (treaty) 

Bmzil  (agreement) 

Santo  Domingo  (agreement) 

Great  Britain: 

Barbardos  (agreement) 

Jamaica  (agreement) 

Leeward  Islands  (agreement) 

Trinidad  (including  Toba^>  (agreement) 

Windward  Islands,  excepting  Grenada  (agreement). 

British  Guiana  (agreement) 

Salvador  (agreement) 

Nicaragua  (agreement) 

Honduras  (agreement). 


Guatemala  (agreement) 

Spain  for  CuDa  and  Porto  Rico  (agreement). 

Austria-Hungary  (agreement) 

Prance  (agreement) 


(Germany  (agreement) 

Portugal  and  Azores  and  Madeim  Islands  (agreement). 

Italy  (agreement) 

Switzerland  (treaty  of  1850) 

Switzerland 

Cuba  (agreement) 


[uxte  5.1854.... 
[an.  30,  1875. .. 
[an.  31,  1891... 
lune  4,  1891.. . 

Feb.  I,  1S99 

Feb.  1, 1891 

Feb.  I,  1891 

Feb.  I,  1892 

Feb.  1, 1893.... 

Feb.  1, 189a 

Dec.  30,  1891 . . 
March,  11,  189a 
April  99,  x89a. . 
Dec.  30, 1891. .. 

June  16,  1891.. . 
lay  15,  1893. . . 
Hay  a8, 1898.. . 
*an.  30,  1S93. . . 
uly  10,  1900. . . 
lay  za.  1900. . . 
Feb.  8, 1900... . 


Hatch  16, 1855.' 
Sept.  9,  1876 . . . 
April  I,  2891.. . 
Sept.  I,  1891... 


'I 


Dec.  17, 1903... 


Feb.  I,  189a 

Feb.  I,  189a 

Feb.  «.  1893 

Feb.  I,  189a 

Feb.  I,  189a 

April  I,  189a 

Feb.  I,  189a  (provisional). 

March  la,  189a 

Uay  as,  189a  (provisional) 

May  30, 189a 

Sept.  I,  189 1  (provisional). 

May  a6,  189a 

Tune  1, 1898 

'eb.  1, 189a 

fuJy  13,  1900 

'une  ta,  1900 

uly  18,  1900 

ittne  1, 1898 

fan.  1. 1906 

)ec.  a7, 1903 


March  17,  1866 
April  30,  X900 


Aug.  a7,  1894 


/ 

Still  in  force 
AuH..a4  1894 
Still  m  force 
Still  in  force 
Still  in  force 
B^rch  2$,  1900 
Still  in  force 
Still  in  force 


Reciprocity  treaties  or  agreements  were  also  negotiated  and  signed  under  authority  of  section  4  of  the  Act  of  1897.  with  the 
following  governments:  United  Kingdom,  for  Jamaica,  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  Barbados,  Bermuda,  and  British  Guiana; 
Dominican  Republic;  Nicaragua;  Ecuador;  Argentina;  Prance — but  the  U.  S.  Senate  has  not  acted  upon  them. 

The  treaty  with  Cut»i,  which  went  into  operation  Dec.  17,  1903,  gives  a  reduction  of  ao  per  cent  duty  on  all  dutiable 
articles  from  Cuba  entering  the  U.  S.,  and  a  reduction  ranging  from  20  to  40  per  cent  on  articles  from  the  U.  S.  entering  Cuba. 

Feb,  a8,  1906,  the  president,  by  proclamation,  extended  toGcrmany  the  benefits  of  reductions  of  duty  allowed  under  section 
3  of  the  Dingley  Tarin  Act.  On  Sept.  x,  X906,  a  reciprocal  arrangement  embracing  the  same  articles  went  into  effect  between 
the  U.  S.  and  Spain. 


RECLAHATIOir  OF  LAHD: 
Swamp  Lands. 


See  Irrigation; 


RiCLUS,  JACQUES  ^LISe6:  French  Social- 
ist and  anarchist  communist ;  bom  at  Sainte  Poy 
la  Grande,  1830;  studied  in  Rhenish  Prussia  and 
at  Berlin.  Coming  to  Paris,  his  extreme  republi- 
can views  caused  him  to  leave  the  country  after 
the  coup  d'itat  of  Dec.  a,  i8ji.  Till  1857  he  trav- 
eled in  England,  Ireland,  the  United  States,  and 
New  Granada.  In  1857  he  returned  to  Paris  and 
published  his  j^graphtcal  researches.  He  wrote 
various  scientific  works,  contributing  as  well  to 
anarchist  and  radical  journals.  Taking  part  with 
the  Paris  Communards  in  1871,  he  was  arrested, 
and,  tho  defended  by  eminent  scientists,  was  sen- 
tenced to  transportation  for  life,  a  sentence  after- 
ward changed  to  one  of  banishment.  Going  to 
Switzerland,  he  was  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
amnesty  in  1879.  In  1883  he  initiated  the  anti- 
marriage  movement,  his  two  daughters  marrying 
without  religious  or  civil  ceremony;  appointed, 
in  i8oj,  professor  of  comparative  geography  at 
the  University  of  Brussels.  Died  in  1905.  Au- 
thor: "Geographic  Universelle  " ; "  Anarchy  by  an 
Anarchist";  Evolution  and  Revolution."  In 
1878  he  wrote  to  a  con^ss  of  anarchists  at  Frei- 
bergj:  "We  are  revolutionaries  because  we  desire 
justice.  .  .  .  Prog;ress  has  never  resulted  from 
mere  peaceful  evolution.  .  .  .  We  are  anarch- 
ists who  recognize  no  one  as  our  master.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  morality  without  lib- 
erty. .  .  .  We  are  also  international  collectiv- 


ingly  recognized  as  essential,  especially  in  the 
modem  city.  The  playgroimd  movement  sprang 
from  a  public  awakenment  to  the  pitiful  lack 
of  opportunity  for  play  afforded  to  the  child  in 
congested  city  areas.  Children's  playgrounds 
have  become  accepted  necessities  in  city  after  city 
throughout  America  and  Europe.  We  are  now 
awakening  to  the  need  for  recreation  facilities 
which  will  serve  not  only  the  children  but  the 
whole  family  and  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity, young  and  old. 

The  most  complete  system  of  public  recreation 
centers  has  recently  been  worked  out  in  Chicago, 
but  it  was  preceded  by  earlier  and  partial  pro- 
vision in  Boston  and  New  York. 

Boston,  the  first  American  city  to  establish 
playgrounds,  was  also  the  first  to  establish  free 
pubhc  indoor  gymnasiums.  The  first  of  these 
was  opened  in  1897,  and  from  this  the  idea  was 
developed  that  each  ward  or  section  of  the  city 
should  have  "ward  buildings"  containing  baths, 
gymnasiums,  and  assembly  halls.  The  scheme 
has  only  partially  been  carried  out.  New  York 
has  made  the  best  progress  in  opening  its  public 
school  buildings  for  social  and  recreative  pur- 
poses. The  Chicago  system  of  recreation  centers 
in  small  parks  involves,  however,  practically  every 
essential  feature  of  the  earlier  enterprises  and  in 
addition  makes  a  great  advance  beyond  anything 
hitherto  attempted  in  this  country  or  abroad. 

The  Boston  plan  was  developed  and  its  out- 
working still  remains  tmder  the  direction  of  the 
Department  of  Baths.     Other  cities  insist  that 
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the  Board  of  Education  is  the  only  proper  au- 
thority under  which  to  place  not  only  play- 
grounds but  all  public  provision  of  gymnasiums 
and  recreative  facilities.  The  Chicago  develop* 
ment,  however,  has  been  accomplished  by  the 
South  Park  Commission  of  that  city. 

In  1900  one  of  the  foremost  park  experts  of 
our  country,  George  A.  Parker,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  made  an  investigation  of  the  lack  of  parks 
in  industrial  communities.  In  his  report  he  de- 
scribed his  ideal  of  the  socialized  park : 

I  would  have  playgrounds  for  the  children,  lots  of  shade, 
and,  if  possible,  gruss  where  the  worldngman's  wife  and 
children  could  sit  during  the  summer  afternoons.  1  would 
have  lots  of  seats  and  tables  and  a  superabundance  of  light, 
so  that  the  man  after  a  hard  day's  work  would  find  a  pleas- 
ant place  during  the  evening  hours,  one  in  which,  if  he  so 
desires,  he  could  take  his  evening  meal.  I  would  have  bright 
flowera,  as  circumstances  would  permit,  but  none  or  few 
shrubs.  I  wotild  have  a  stadium  where  contests  could  take 
place,  and  an  outdoor  and  indoor  gymnasium.  I  would  have 
a  shelter  with  an  abundance  of  room,  light,  and  heat  for  rainy 
evenings  and  winter,  I  would  have  band  concerts  and 
parties.  I  believe  that  the  park  which  is  needed  in  indus- 
trial cities  has  not  yet  been  built. 

Mr.  Parker's  prophecy  has  been  fulfilled  to  the 
smallest  detail  in  the  Chicago  enterprise  which 
was  carried  through  by  the  South  Park  Commis- 
sion under  the  leadership  of  President  Henry  G. 
Foreman  and  Superintendent  J.  Frank  Foster. 

Enthusiastically  backed  by  the  people  of  the 
South  Side,  who  voted  with  large  majorities  in- 
favor  of  the  various  bond  issues,  these  commis- 
sioners expended  between  the  years  1904  and 
1907  $6,500,000  in  securing  the  land  and  erecting 
ten  superb  neighborhood  club-houses  in  as  many 
parks.  The  cost  of  buildings  and  improvements, 
exclusive  of  land,  averaged  no  less  than  $90,000, 
and  the  average  annual  cost  of  maintenance  is 
from  $25,000  to  $30,000  for  each  center — this  in- 
cluding all  expense,  indoor  and  out.  On  the  West 
Side  of  Chicago  the  people  voted  in  1906  to  author- 
ize the  Park  Commission  of  that  section  to  issue 
$1,000,000  in  bonds.  This  amount  has  created 
three  recreation  centers  similar  to  those  on  the 
South  Side.  And  in  April,  1907,  the  North  Side 
voted  $500,000,  while  the  South  Side  at  the  same 
election  voted  $3,000,000  to  extend  the  superb 
system  of  ten  already  established.  These  ten 
recreation  centers  in  small  parks  are  all  located  in 
neighborhoods  of  working  people,  several  being 
placed  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  hundred  thousand 
or  more  whose  wage-earners  are  employed  in  the 
stock- yards  and  packing-plants. 

The  areas  of  these  small  parks  vary,  the  five 
smallest  being  ten  acres  each  in  extent  while  the 
largest  is  sixty  acres.  Each  one  of  the  ten  includes 
a  generous  ball  field,  which  in  the  winter  is  turned 
into  a  skating-rink,  a  toboggan-slide  being  erected 
at  one  end.  There  is  an  outdoor  gymnasium  for 
men  and  boys  and  another  for  women  and  girls, 
both  having  competent  gymnasium  instructors. 
A  large  swimming-pool  is  provided — suits,  towels, 
and  use  of  dressing-rooms  being  absolutely  free. 
The  sand  piles  and  wading-pools  for  children  have 
seats  surrounding  them  so  that  the  mother  can 
sit  comfortably  under  an  awning  and  watch  her 
children  at  play,  perhaps  bringing  sewing  or  other 
work  that  needs  to  be  done.  The  playground  is 
divided  into  different  parts  for  younger  and  older 
children  so  that  each  group  may  have  just  the 
sort  of  apparatus  and  games  adapted  to  its  par- 
ticular age. 

The  most  progressive  feature  of  the  recreation 
center  is  the  people's  club-house  with  its  indoor 
gymnasiums  and  locker  rooms,  its  assembly  hall 


for  meetings  and  social  gatherings,  its  small  club 
rooms  for  the  use  of  small  gatherings  of  societies, 
its  restaurant,  providing  simple  articles  of  food  at 
little  cost,  and  its  reading-room,  maintained  as  a 
branch  of  the  public  library.  For  none  of  these 
facilities  except  the  restaurant  is  there  the  slight- 
est charge.  The  boy  or  girl  enrolls  in  a  gym- 
nasium class  in  the  autumn  when  the  ouMoor 
gyinnasiums  can  no  longer  be  used.  If  he  is  regu- 
lar in  attendance  and  has  a  gymnasium  suit,  he 
is  given  the  use  of  a  locker  for  the  year.  A 
neighborhood  mandolin  club  or  debating  society 
has  but  to  apply  in  order  to  secure  a  fine  club 
room  for  meeting-place  once  a  week  throughout 
the  winter.  Similarly  a  group  of  young  people 
wishing  to  have  a  party  is  given  the  use  of  the 
beautiful  assembly  hall,  palm  and  flower  decora- 
tion being  supplied  by  tne  Park  Commissioners 
at  no  cost.  "The  same  hall  may  be  used  by  men's 
or  women's  clubs  for  series  of  lectures  on  topics  of 
interest  and  value  to  the  neighborhood.  Banquets 
have  been  held  by  local  organizations.  In  fact 
the  space  and  facilities  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
people  of  the  neighborhood  for  any  reasonable  use 
except  political  and  religious  meetings. 

The  pessimists  who  doubt  whether  the  people 
take  advantage  of  opportunities  will  be  aston- 
ished by  the  use  of  these  playgrounds  and  com- 
munity club-houses.  The  total  attendance  on 
the  ten  recreation  centers  for  the  year  ending 
Nov.  30,  1906,  the  second  year  of  their  existence, 
was  5,473,695,  and  this  figure  does  not  include 
visitors  or  onlookers,  but  only  those  who  made 
actual  use  of  the  facilities.  "The  indoor  gymna- 
siums had  31,376  different  individuals  enrolled 
in  gjrmnasium  classes,  while  the  attendance  for 
the  year  mounted  up  to  371,158.  Of  the  twenty 
gymnasiums  thus  provided,  there  are  four  classes 
a  day :  just  after  school  is  the  time  for  the  yotuiger 
school  children ;  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon 
is  for  the  older  school  children;  in  the  early  eve- 
ning the  classes  are  designed  for  working  bo}rs  and 
girls,  while  the  latter  half  of  the  evening  is  given 
over  to  adults.  The  shower-baths  had  an  at- 
tendance of  806,032;  swimming-pools,  756,299; 
reading-rooms,  608,374;  social  gatherings  and 
lectures  in  the  assembly  halls,  186,534;  use  of 
smaller  club  rooms  by  28,339;  the  lunch  rooms 
had  429,312  customers  at  five  cents  or  more  each; 
the  outdoor  gynmasiums,  2,278,847.  In  the 
playgrounds  and  gymnasiums  the  greatest  vigi- 
lance is  exercised  to  prevent  accidents,  and  with 
the  enormous  attendance  it  is  marvelous  that 
during  1906  there  were  only  thirty-five  out- 
doors, twenty-six  in  the  indoor  gymnasiums,  and 
three  in  the  swimming-pools. 

Other  cities  have  &gun  to  take  notice  of  this 
extraordinary  civic  enterprise,  and  it  has  stirred 
President  Roosevelt  to  express  his  admiration 
for  Chicago's  forward  step.  Just  before  the  con- 
vention of  the  Playgroimd  Association  of  Amer- 
ica in  Chicago,  in  June,  1907,  he  called  public  at- 
tention to  them  in  the  following  words:  "I  trust 
that  all  our  larger  municipalities  will  send  iei>- 
resentatives  to  see  the  magnificent  system  that 
Chicago  has  erected  in  its  South  Park  section,  one 
of  the  most  notable  civic  achievements  of  any 
American  city." 

Graham  Rombtn  Taylor. 

RED  CROSS  SOCIETY,  THE:  Was  ormnized 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1866;  in  the  United 
States  in  1884.  The  name  comes  from  its  flag,  a 
red  cross  on  a  white  field. 
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"It  is  a  confederation  of  relief  societies  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  sick  and  wounded  soldiers  in  time 
of  war;  and  its  operations  extend  over  nearly  the 
entire  civilized  world."  This  is  from  the  original 
constitution  of  the  society  in  Europe.  Its  or- 
ganization in  Switzerland  was  due  to  the  eSorts 
of  Mr.  Henri  Dunant  and  Florence  Nightingale, 
who  had  done  most  efficient  service  dtiring  the 
campaign  in  the  Crimea  (1854-56). 

In  the  United  States,  comparatively  exempt 
from  the  danger  of  war,  the  scope  of  the  society 
is  enlarged.  Its  constitution  says  that  the  society 
shall  have  for  one  of  its  objects  aid  to  the  suf- 
fering in  times  of  great  national  calamities,  such 
as  floods  and  cyclones — visitations  to  which  we 
are  peculiarly  liable — great  fires,  pestilence,  earth- 
quake, local  famines."  Its  organization  was  due  to 
Miss  Clara  Barton,  until  1904  its  active  president. 
During  the  Civil  War  Miss  Barton  did  efficient 
service  in  alleviating  the  suffering  of  the  sick  and 
wounded.  In  the  Franco- Prussian  War  she  was 
connected  with  the  European  Red  Cross  Society, 
and  after  her  return  to  this  country  she  finally  got 
the  Red  Cross  Society  recog;nized  by  the  U.  S. 
Government.  The  organization  acts  under  the 
Geneva  Treaty,  the  provisions  for  which  were 
made  in  international  convention  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  Aug.  32,  1864,  and  have  since  been 
signed  by  nearly  all  civilized  nations. 

Many  great  national  calamities  have  claimed 
the  services  of  the  Red  Cross  in  the  U.  S.  After 
the  great  forest  fires  of  Michigan  came  the  floods 
in  (Jhio  and  Mississippi  in  1882;  the  Mississippi 
cyclone ;  the  floods  of  1 884 ;  the  Virginia  epidemic ; 
the  Texas  drought;  the  Charleston  earuiquake; 
the  Mount  Vernon  (111.)  cyclone;  and  the  great 
Johnstown  disaster.  The  society  also  ministered 
to  the  peasants  of  Russia  during  the  great  famine 
there,  and  is  in  Turkev  aiding  the  tortured  Ar- 
menians. More  recently  in  Cuba.  Philippine  ty- 
phoon (1905),  Japanese  famine  (1905-6),  Vesuvian 
disaster  (1906),  San  Francisco  earthquake  (1906), 
Valparaiso  earthquake  (1906),  Gulf  storm  (1906), 
Chinese  famine  (1906-7),  Russianfamine  (1906-7). 

In  1905  the  American  National  Red  Cross  was 
re-incorporated  by  Act  of  Congress,  and  is  now 
under  government  supervision.  Secretary,  Charles 
L.  Magee,  Room  341,  War  Dept.,  Washir\gton, 
D.C. 

REDMOm),  JOHN  E.:  Member  British  Par- 
liament for  Waterford,  Ireland;  bom  1856;  was 
educated  at  Clongowes  College,  Kildare,  and 
Dublin  colleges.  He  entered  the  civil  service, 
and  was  for  a  time  clerk  in  the  vote  office.  House 
of  Commons.  In  1886  he  was  elected  to  the  bar 
at  Gray's  Inn.  He  sat  in  Parliament  for  New 
Ross,  1881-85;  Wexford,  North,  1885-91;  Water- 
ford,  1892  to  the  present.  In  1900  he  was 
elected  chairman  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary 
Party,  and  led  it  with  great  ability,  always  ready 
to  ally  himself  with  any  English  party  which 
would  assist  the  Irish  to  reach  their  coveted  goal 
— an  independent  Ireland  with  home  rule.  In 
this  behalf  he  visited  the  United  States  in  1904. 
Address:  Upper  Pitzwilliam  Street,  Dublin,  Ire- 
land. 

REEVES,   HOH.   WILLIAM   PEMBER:   The 

first  Minister  of  Labor  in  New  Zealand  and  since 
1896  Agent-General  for  New  Zealand  in  London ; 
bom  in  Christchurch,  New  Zealand,  1857.  Winning 
academic  honors  in  New  Zealand,  he  was  sent  to 


Oxford  to  be  educated  for  the  English  bar,  but 
returned  and  entered  the  New  Zealand  bar,  which, 
however,  he  soon  relinquished  for  journalism  on 
his  father's  paper.  In  i88;r  be  entered  Parlia- 
ment and  became  a  leader  in  the  legislative  re- 
forms that  swept  the  country  in  1890.  In  1891 
he  entered  the  cabinet  as  Minister  of  Labor,  where 
his  great  work  has  been  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustrial arbitration,  adopted  almost  without  op- 
position in  1894.  In  1896  he  went  to  London  as 
Agent-General  for  New  Zealand.  He  is  author 
of  various  books  and  articles  on  New  Zealand. 

REFEREBTDITH  (for  definitions  and  the  prin- 
ciples involved,  see  Direct  Lbgislation,  p. 
^84-387) :  The  immediate  origin  of  the  referendum 
IS  in  the  famous  Swiss  lands gemeinden  (see  below), 
tho  precursors  may  be  found  in  the  ancient  Ec- 
clesia  of  Athens,  or  the  general  assembly  insti- 
tuted by  Solon,  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  where 
the  citizens  had  the  right  of  voting  on  war  and 
peace  and  questions  of  general  policy .  Somewhat 
akin,  too,  was  the  Roman  Comitia  Tribula,  or 
meetings  of  the  people  by  tribes,  which  was  made 
in  the  republic  a  lawmaking  assembly.  Compare, 
too,  the  gathering  of  the  ceorls  (churls)  in  the  Ger- 
man mark,  where  every  freeman  had  a  right,  by 
the  clash  of  his  shield,  to  signify  assent  to  the  prop- 
osition of  the  earls,  or,  by  refusing  to  do  so,  to 
withhold  assent,  and  this  vote  being  a  final  deci- 
sion. (See  Mark.)  (For  the  American  town  meet- 
ing, see  Dirbct  Legislation.)  Similarly  in 
Switzerland,  from  times  immemorial  the  people  of 
at  least  some  of  her  cantons,  notoriously  of  Uri  and 
Appenzell  and  the  two  Unterwalds,  have  met,  in 
assemblies,  or  landsgemeinden,  in  the  open,  and 
decided  laws  by  a  direct  popular  vote.  As,  how- 
ever, the  cantons  (see  Switzerland)  grew  in 
population,  and  the  confederation  took  in  towns 
and  cities,  this  was  not  always  possi- 
HUtoTT  In  **'*  •  ^^°  ****  custom  still  ob  tains  in  Uri , 
g_jjij^^jjj  Appenzell,  Glarus,  and  the  two  Unter- 
walds. Yet  even  in  the  cities  at  vari- 
ous times  all  the  citizens  were  asked  to 
vote  on  certain  measures,  as  in  Bern  and  Zurich 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  to  see  how  many 
were  Protestants.  Bern,  from  1469  to  1524  is 
said  to  have  taken  sixty  referendums.  The  ref- 
erendum appears,  too,  in  a  rudimentary  form  as 
early  as  the  sixteenth  century  in  the  cantons  of 
Graubflnden  or  Grisons  and  Valais,  before  those 
districts  had  become  full-fledged  members  of  the 
Swiss  confederation,  and  while  they  were  still 
known  as  Zugewandte  Orte,  or  Associated  States. 
Delegates  from  their  several  communes  met  peri- 
odically, but  were  always  obliged  to  refer  their 
decisions  to  the  communes  themselves  for  final 
approval.  In  the  same  manner  the  delegates 
from  the  various  cantons  to  the  old  Federal  Diet, 
or  assembly  of  the  Swiss  confederation,  referred 
their  votes  to  these  states.  In  1802  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Helvetic  Republic  was  referred  to  a 
popular  vote.  Most  of  the  Swiss  cantonal  consti- 
tutional changes  have  been  made  by  the  referen- 
dum, and  their  constitutions  now  usually  require 
that  all  such  changes  be  thus  made.  St.  Gall 
gave  the  people  the  right  to  prevent  a  law  com- 
ing into  force  in  1831;  the  commune  of  Basel,  in 
1832;  Valais,  1 839 ;  Lucerne,  1 84 1 .  Valais  in  1 84a 
passed  a  measure  referring  all  laws  to  the  people, 
tut  the  people  voted  against  the  law.  Vaud  in 
1845,  and  Bern  in  1846,  adopted  the  optional 
referendum.  In  1868,  after  an  agitation  largely 
led  by  the  Socialist,  Karl  Burkli  (q.  v.),  the  corn- 
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pulsory  referendum  was  adopted  and  the  initia- 
tive, if  one  third  of  the  members  of  the  Great 
Council,  or  3.000  citizens,  demanded  it.  Thurgau, 
Bern,  Schanhausen,  soon  followed,  till  the  com- 
pulsory referendum  exists  to-day  in  all  the  Swiss 
cantons  except  Freiburg. 

The  federal  referendum  was  established  in 
1874.  It  is  compulsory  for  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  if  called  for  by  30,000  citizens  or 
eight  cantons.  The  initiative  (see  Direct  Legis- 
lation) if  supported  by  50,000  voters  also  exists 
in  the  federal  government ;  tho  nominally  admis- 
sible only  on  constitutional  amendments,  it  is  in 
practise  applied  to  any  measure  by  giving  it  the 
form  of  a  change  in  the  constitution.  Between 
April,  1874,  and  Oct.,  1896,  no  less  than  thirty- 
eight  referendums  were  taken. 

As  to  the  results,  however,  in  Switzerland, 
authorities  somewhat  differ,  tho  it  is  probable, 
too,  that  it  is  a  privilege  now  so  deeply  rooted 
that  it  could  not  be  taken  from  the  law  books. 
Generally  speaking,  democratic  and  progressive 
students  believe  it  to  be  a  great  success,  and 
advocate  its  adoption  in  every  country.  If  at 
times  it  has  prevented  the  adoption  of  progressive 
measures,  they  argue  that  this,  too,  is  well,  since 
it  shows  that  the  people  were  not  ready  for  such 
measures,  and  the  will  of  the  people  should  be 
enacted  even  against  progress.  Not  all,  however, 
hold  this  view.  Says  a  resolution  printed  in  the 
(English)  Fabian  News  for  April,  1896,  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Socialist  Congress  of  that  year: 

Raotvtd,  That  this  congress  warns  associations  o{  the 
working  classes  throughout  the  world  to  scrutinize  with 
great  care  all  proposals  for  tmnsferring  direct  legislative  and 
administrative  power,  including  the  appointment  of  public 
officials,  from  representative  bodies  to  tne  mass  of  the  elec- 
tors. The  people  can  only  judge  political  measures  by  their 
effect  when  they  have  come  into  operation;  they  cannot  plan 
measures  themselves,  or  foresee  what  their  effect  will  be, 
or  give  precise  instructions  to  their  representatives;  nor  can 
any  honest  representative  tell,  until  he  has  heard  a  measure 
thoroughly  discust  by  representatives  of  all  other  sections  of 
the  working  class,  what  form  the  measure  should  take  so  as 
to  keep  the  interests  of  his  constituents  in  due  subordination 
to  those  of  the  community.  It  is  to  be  considered,  further, 
that  intelligent  reformers,  especially  workmen  who  have 
grasped  the  principles  of  socialism,  are  always  in  a  minority; 
they  may  address  themselves  with  success  to  the  sympathies 
of  the  masses  and  gain  their  confidence;  but  the  dry  detail 
of  the  legislative  and  administrative  steps  by  which  they 
move  toward  their  goal  can  never  be  made  interesting  or  in- 
telligible to  the  ordinary  voter.  For  these  reasons  the  ref- 
erendum, in  theory  the  most  democratic  of  popular  institu- 
tions, is  in  practise  the  most  reactionary,  and  is  actually 
being  strenuously  advocated  in  England  by  noted  leaders  of 
anti^Socialist  opmion  with  the  openly  declared  intention  of 
using  it  to  stop  all  further  progress  toward  social  democracy. 

Nevertheless,  the  belief  in  and  adoption  of  the 
referendum  and  initiative  are  spreading  through 
all  progressive  countries  (see  Direct  Legisla- 
tion), notably  in  the  Western  United  States 
upon  all  questions  and  in  all  portions  of  the  U,  S. 
on  questions  of  Ucense. 

RRFBRSNcas:  S.  Deploige,  Tht  Rtffrtndum  in  Swititrland 
(tr.  by  C.  P.  Trevelyan,  1898);  E.  P.  Oberholtzer,  Rtjtrtn- 
dum  tn  Amtrica  (1900);  J.  W.  Sullivan,  Dirtct  Legisiation, 
(1891).  Por  recent  results,  see  National  Direct  Lbcis- 
LATtON  Lbaoub,  care  of  Eltweed  Pomeroy,  Milbum,  N.  J. 

REFORMATORIES:  The  very  name  now  ap- 
plied to  intermediate  prisons  is  significant,  for 
the  word  reformatory  indicates  a  modem  theory 
of  social  treatment  of  criminals.  Punishment 
must  fit  the  crime ;  reformation  makes  the  offend- 
er fit  to  survive.  This  idea  is  not  absolutely  new 
or  modem,  but  it  is  only  during  recent  years,  and 
most  distinctively  in  the  United  States,  that  it  has 
been  introduced  in  a  consistent  system  of  disci- 
pline. 


In  Prance  there  are  penal  institutions  for 
young  men,  and  the  administrators  of  these 
prisons  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  of  philan- 
thropic societies  (patronage  des  jeunes  aitenus) 
which  are  found  m  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Legislation  and  administrative  measures  are  de- 
veloping in  the  same  direction  as  in  America. 
The  tendency  is  to  treat  all  youthful  offenders 
who  are  not  absolutely  vicious  as  acting  without 
complete  moral  discernment  and  as  capable 
of  improvement  by  disciplinary  education.  In 
England  private  and  puolic  schools  for  delin- 
quents under  sixteen  years  have  rendered  val- 
uable service  in  preventing  the  growth  of  crime. 
The  judges  exercise  discretionary  power  by  warn- 
ing, fining,  suspending  sentence,  and  sending  to  a 
reform  school.  Young  men  past  the  sixteenth 
year  are  sent  to  Borstal  Reformatory  Prison,  an 
mstitution  that  seems  to  be  administered  in  the 
spirit  of  our  best  American  reformatories.  In 
some  European  countries  the  young  offenders  are 
kept  separate  from  older  offenders  by  being 
placed  in  isolated  cells  or  in  special  departments 
of  ordinary  penitentiaries. 

Very  interesting  is  the  movement  in  Hungary 
to  establish  reformatories  for  young  offenders. 
Those  under  twenty  years  of  age  may  be  sent  by 
the  court  to  a  house  of  correction  or  to  a  separate 
cell.  There  are  four  houses  of  correction  for  boys 
and  young  men,  and  one  for  girls  and  young 
women,  with  accommodations  for  700  males  and 
340  females.  It  is  clainted  that  after  release  6; 
per  cent  show  good-conduct  records,  1 1  per  cent 
variable,  10  per  cent  bad,  8  per  cent  unknown, 
and  6  per  cent  are  reported  as  dead.  The 
younger  inmates  are  kept  in  family-like  gfroups, 
and  are  taught  handicrafts,  ordinary  school 
branches,  and  religion.  There  are  no  institu- 
tions exactly  corresponding  to  American  reform- 
atories. ("La  lutte  contre  la  criminality  des 
mineurs  en  Hongrie,"  par  Btfla  Kun  et  E.  L^day, 
1905;  "  Les  institutions  pdnitentiaires  de  I'Hon- 
grie,"  par  E.  de  Megyory,  1905.) 

No  definition  of  an  American  reformatory  has 
yet  been  universally  accepted,  nor  are  all  institu- 
tions which  carry  this  title  conducted  on  pre- 
cisely the  same  basis.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
article,  "reformatory"  means  an  institution  of 
correction  for  young  men  or  women  convicted 
of  serious  misdemeanors. and  crimes.  Excluded 
from  the  present  discussion  are:  (a)  children  un- 
der sixteen,  who  are  considered  in  the  articles 
Reform  Schools,  Industrial  Schools,  Juve- 
nile Courts,  Child-Helping;  (fc)  abnormal  of- 
fenders (see  under  Feeble-Minded;  Epileptics; 
Insane)  ;  (c)  habitual  criminals  over  thirty  years 
of  age;  (d)  confirmed  inebriates,  vagabonds,  de- 
generates. All  these  reqtiire  separate  treatment 
on  special  principles. 

The  most  famous  and  influential  of  all  institu- 
tions of  this  class  is  that  at  Elmira,  N.  Y.,  where 
Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway  organized  in  a  consistent 
system  a  method  of  correction  based  on  modem 
principles  developed  by  practical  experience  in  all 
civilized  countries.  This  he  did  with  a  courage, 
boldness,  and  originality  that  have  made  his  work 
the  center  of  observation  for  the  whole  world  and 
a  stimulus  for  experiment  everywhere.  Other 
states  of  the  tmion  have  established  institutions 
of  the  same  general  type.  A  list  of  these  institu- 
tions is  given  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  National 
Prison  Association  for  1905." 

Some  of  the  essential  principles  of  the  Ameri- 
can reformatory  may  be  thus  briefly  formulated : 
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(i)  The  "indeterminate"  sentence  law  must  be  at 
the  foundation.  Progressive  educational  meth- 
ods are  impossible  under  a  sentence 
FriaaiDlM  *  "*  advance,  and  in  no  way  modi- 
'  fied  by  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner. 
The  revolutionary  character  of  the 
Elmira  Reformatory  was  made  possible  by  the 
Law  of  1877,  chapter  173,  section  2,  which  reads: 
"Every  sentence  to  the  reformatory  of  a  person 
hereafter  convicted  of  a  felony  or  other  crime 
shall  be  a  general  sentence  to  imprisonment  in 
the  New  York  State  Reformatory  at  Elmira,  and 
the  courts  of  this  state  imposing  such  sentence 
shall  not  fix  or  limit  the  duration  thereof.  The 
term  of  imprisonment  of  any  person  so  convicted 
and  sentenced  shall  be  terminated  by  the  man- 
agers of  the  reformatory,  as  authorized  by  this 
act,  but  such  imprisonment  shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  term  provided  by  law  for  the  crime 
for  which  the  prisoner  was  convicted  or  sen- 
tenced." (3)  There  must  be  individual  study  of 
each  inmate  by  the  administrative  officers,  pre- 
liminary to  deification  and  prescription  of  the 
educational  process.  (3)  Provisional  and  condi- 
tional classification,  usually  in  three  or  four 
grades,  promotion  or  degradation  being  depend- 
ent on  the  conduct  of  the  individual.  (4)  The 
marking  system.  Each  inmate  is  furnished  with 
the  regulations  of  the  institution,  and  his  conduct 
is  marked  day  by  day  so  that  he  can  see  the 
record  which  he  is  making.  (5)  Education — ^phys- 
ical, industrial,  literary,  moral,  and  spiritual — 
with  disciplinary  measures  necessary  for  control. 
The  idea  of  retribution  being  abandoned,  that  of 
education  for  life  as  the  only  means  of  social 
protection  rules  all  the  orders  and  methods  of  the 
establishment.  (6)  Conditional  liberation,  after 
a  period  of  preparation  and  discipline,  on  parole 
and  under  supervision,  and  recall  by  the  man- 
agers without  tedious  process  in  case  of  violation 
of  parole.  This  last  stage  is  preparation  for  free 
life  in  that  free  life  itself.  The  architecture  of 
the  buildings,  the  program  of  each  day,  the  regu- 
lations, the  choice  of  officials,  the  diet,  the  occu- 
pations, the  school  and  worship,  all  are  made  to 
conform  to  the  principle  of  education  for  a  free 
life  of  voluntary  activity  and  conformity  to  law. 

The  following  atates  have  special  intermediate  prisons  or 
reformatories  for  ofendera  who  are  not  considered  confinned 
criminals:  Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kan- 
sas, Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
United  Btatei  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Wisconsin  ("Proceedings  National  Prison 
Association,  1905.  pp.  J47-350).  Baem- 
reither  mentions  an  institution  at  Gatesville,  Texas.  The 
institution  at  Pontiac,  111.,  has  two  departments,  one  for  boys 
of  ten  to  sixteen  yean  of  age,  and  one  for  young  men  of  sixteen 
to  twenty-one.  The  reformatory  at  Jeffexsonville.  Ind.,  it  for 
voung  men  of  sixteen  to  thirty.  The  Kansas  reformatory  at 
Hutchinson  is  for  young  men  of  sixteen  to  twenty-five  who 
have  not  been  previously  convicted  of  felony.  The  Michigan 
reformatory  is  at  Ionia.  In  Minnesota  the  reformatory  for 
voung  men  sixteen  to  thirty  years  of  age  is  at  St.  Cloud;  as 
m  Indiana,  the  agent  secures  employment  and  watches  over 
the  conditionally  released  prisoners  until  they  are  finally  dis- 
cbaised  as  reforined.  The  New  Jersey  reformatory  is  at  Rah- 
way.  The  Ohio  institution,  at  Mansfield,  is  for  offenders  ct 
from  sixteen  to  thirty  years  of  age.  The  Wisconsin  reforma- 
tory, at  Green  Bay.  cares  for  young  men  of  from  sixteen  to 
twenty-five  who  are  first  offenders.  The  Pennsylvania  re- 
formatory, at  Huntington,  receives  first  ollenders  of  the  ages 
fifteen  to  twenty-five.  In  the  main  all  the  reformatories  fol- 
low the  essential  principles  which  govern  the  famous  institu- 
tion at  Elmira,  but  some  differences  in  methods  and  devices 
are  due  to  local  conditions,  state  laws,  inventiveness,  and 
peculiarities  of  directors  and  superintendents.  For  example, 
at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  some  very  bold  experiments  have  been 
made  with  the  permission  given  prisoners  to  work  in  the  open 
fields  without  guards,  and  very  few  have  escaped,  Baem- 
leither  noticed  at  Concord,  Mass.,  that  the  indeterminate  sen- 
tence was  used  there  within  narrow  restrictions;  that  the 


supervising  agent  is  an  officer  of  the  prison  commission,  and 
not,  as  at  Elmiia,  an  officer  of  the  reformatory  directors. 
Concord  has  a  farm  of  about  three  hundred  acres,  as  well  as 
schools,  trades,  and  shops.  There  is  no  military  drill  as  at 
Elmira.  Corporal  punishment  (whipping)  is  not  permitted. 
Societies  for  social  and  educaticinal  purposes  are  encouraged 
and  self-government  is  thus  promoted. 

Typical  reformatories  for  women  are  found  at  Sherbum, 
Mass.,  at  Bedford,  N.  Y.,andat  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Sherbum 
prison  was  remarkably  fortusuite  in  having  for  its  superin- 
tendent during  its  formative  period  the  strong  personality  of 
the  late  His.  ralen  C.  Johnson,  whose  influence  is  felt  through- 
out the  nation. 

What  results  have  we  obtained?  Friendly 
foreign  observers,  such  a.s  Baemreither  and  Freu- 
denthal,  have  declared  that  our  statistics  are 
very  imperfect  and  unreliable.  The  records  sim- 
ply tell  us  of  the  conduct  of  the  relea.sed  persons 
up  to  the  time  of  their  final  discharge;  they  are 
not  followed  farther.  Some  benn  a  new  crim- 
inal career  under  a  new  alias.  We  need  a  more 
thorough  registration  by  the  Bertillon  and  finger- 
print methods,  and  a  system  of  correspondence 
and  reports  covering  several  years.  The  imper- 
fect statistics,  supported  by  the  opinions  of  super- 
intendents and  directors,  indicate  that  a  very 
high  percentage  of  the  discharged  prisoners  do 
well  after  their  lesson.  There  is  no  reasonable 
g^und  for  doubt  that  the  reformatory  methods 
above  described  yield  vastly  better  results  than 
any  others.  C.  R.  Henderson. 

RsrsKENCss:  J.  M.  Baemreither,  Jtittndfiitrsort*  ind 
Strafrtekt  (laos):  S.  J.  Barrows,  Th*  Rtformatory  System  i» 
tM  v.  5.;  C.  R.  Henderson,  IntrodveHm  to  Ike  Study  of 
Ikt  D*p*ndtiU.  DtfecHv*.  ami  DMnmunt  Classts  (id  ed., 
1904,  contaiiu  bibliography);  W.  D.  Morrison,  JitvtniU  Of- 
hmUrsiB.  C.  Wines,  Prisons  and  Child-saving  InstilMlions: 
F.  H.  Wines,  Punishment  and  Rtformation:  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Prison  Congress,  and  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Charities  and  Correction;  C.  R.  Hendeison,  Modern 
Prison  Systems :  P.  Herr,  Das  Verbessemngssystem  in  den 
Vereinigten  Staaten. 

RELIEF  STATIONS  AUD  HOME  SHELTERS 

(Verpflegungsstaiionen  und  Herbergen  zur  Hei- 
matn) :  German  institutions  for  the  benefit  of 
needy  or  unemployed  working  men.  The  relief 
stations  are  communal  establishments,  and  pro- 
vide food  and  shelter  for  twenty-four  hours,  or 
forty-eight  including  Sundays;  the  home  shelters 
are  supported  by  philanthropically  inclined  per- 
sons, and  give  food  and  shelter  for  a  week  or  over. 
The  purpose  of  both  is  to  prevent  vagrancy,  men- 
dicit}r,  and  pauperism ;  and  to  help  evenr  self-re- 
specting workingman  to  get  work,  or  be  tided 
over  a  period  of  unemployment  without  having 
to  resort  to  begging. 

Relief  stations  are  supported  at  public  charge, 
and  are  intended  chiefly  to  assist  destitute  and 
unemployed  men  with  temporary  shelter  and  help 
in  obtaining  work.  They  are  in  walking  distance 
of  each  other  and  in  communication  by  telephone 
or  in  other  ways,  so  that  they  can  hear  of  chances 
for  work  and  men  may  be  told  in  which  way  to 
look  for  work.  All  is,  however,  under  strict  disci- 
pline. 

When  a  man  arrives  at  a  station,  he  must  show 
his  passport  and  his  "labor  book"  (Arbeitsbuch) 
in  order  to  legitimize  himself  botli  as  to  his 
character  in  regard  to  the  authorities  and  to  his 
industrious  habits.  These  papers  are  stamped 
and  retained  by  the  superintendent.  A  simple 
meal,  consisting  of  soup  or  potatoes  and  hemng 
(cost  about  twenty  pf^nnige) ,  is  served  at  night, 
and  the  men  are  supposed  to  be  in  bed  by  ten. 
In  the  morning  they  must  be  ready  for  the  simple 
breakfast  by  seven,  since  work  begins  at  eight. 
The    latter   consists   of   stone-breaking,    wood- 
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chopping,  or  other  duties  requiring  physical 
exertion,  but  not  exhaustion,  and  lasts  for  four 
hours.  The  man  is  then  given  a  plate  of  food, 
his  passport  is  signed  and  stamped,  and  sent  on 
his  way.  If  the  next  station  should  be  too  far  to 
be  reached  during  the  afternoon,  he  receives,  if 
pennyless,  a  ticket  to  a  by-station  (Nebenstation), 
where  he  receives  food  and  shelter.  By-stations 
may  be  had  in  any  number,  since  they  are  not 
special  buildings,  but  approved  lodging-houses  or 
inns.  A  clergyman  or  other  person  of  good  repu- 
tation sees  to  it  that  tBey  are  properly  conducted. 
The  cost  of  feeding  and  housing  a  man  per  day  at 
these  stations,  including  all  expenses  of  manage- 
ment, is  about  sixty-five  to  seventy-five  pfg.,  and 
is  charged  to  the  rates. 

The  motto  of  these  stations  is  that  a  man  must 
work  for  what  he  gets;  work  in  the  morning,  walk 
in  the  afternoon.  If  he  refuses  to  do  that  he  is 
turned  over  to  the  police  as  a  vagrant,  or  left  to 
shift  for  himself.  The  latter  course  brings  him 
into  touch  with  the  police,  since  in  many  towns 
and  villages  maintaining  stations  private  alms- 
giving is  forbidden  and  punished  by  law.  The 
man  must,  consequently,  either  work  or  go 
hungry.  This  system,  comprizing  at  present  about 
i,ooo  stations,  has  put  a  stop  to  mendicity  and 
vagrancy  in  all  provmces  of  Germany,  where  they 
are  sufficiently  near  together.  The  only  com- 
plaint which  people  interested  in  this  problem 
make,  is  that  their  number  is  too  small;  under  the 
leadership  of  Pastor  Bodelschwingh  they  are 
seeking  for  legislation  to  the  effect  that  relief 
stations  should  be  planted  everywhere  in  the 
German  Empire,  so  as  to  help  every  poor  and 
destitute  laborer,  and  still  allow  him  to  move  on 
in  search  of  work. 

This  is  generally  provided  at  the  Herberge  zur 
Heimath  or  Home  Shelter.  The  home  is  usually 
located  in  a  larger  town,  and  is  always  provided 
with  an  employment  bureau.  Owmg  to  the 
Wanderer,  the  paper  of  these  institutions,  they 
keep  in  touch  with  each  other  and  know  fairly  well 
where  workmen  are  needed,  so  that  they  can 
readily  supply  employment  to  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  take  it.  The  procedure  on  the  arrival  of 
a  workingman  at  the  home  is  similar  to  that  at 
the  station,  with  the  exception  that  if  a  man 
has  lost  his  passport  the  superintendent  will 
procure  it  for  him  on  payment  of  fifty  pfg.  or 
four  hours'  work  in  the  relief  station  adjoining. 
The  home  is,  furthermore,  intended  to  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  a  home  for  the  time  being  to  all  work- 
ing men  who  come  under  its  shelter.  It  must 
be  kept  clean  and  orderly;  furnish  cheap  but 
wholesome  food;  provide  religious  influences  by 
means  of  daily  services,  and  banish  all  harmful 
practises  from  its  premises,  e.  g.,  gambling.  In 
order  to  have  this  program  carried  out,  every 
home  is  under  the  supervision  of  a  responsible 
committee,  whose  members  must  be  reputable 
persons,  and,  if  possible,  include  the  local  clergy. 

The  home  is  usually  supplied  with  a  good  map 
of  the  circuit  and  country,  showing  the  country 
roads  in  every  direction,  so  that  the  superintend- 
ent may  advise  those  who  depart  as  to  the  quick- 
est way  of  reaching  a  certain  point.  A  man  may 
stay  in  a  home  for  a  whole  week,  provided  he  pays 
the  moderate  charges,  about  seventy-five  cents 
per  day  for  meals  and  room.  A  young  pastor  or 
candidate  looks  after  the  inmates  spiritually  both 
week-days  and  Sundays. 

The  increase  of  the  homes  has  been  phenome- 
nal.    Professor  Clemens  Theodor  Perthes,  of  the 


University  of  Bonn,  established  the  first  one  in 
that  city  in  1854;  in  1863  there  were  19;  in  1873, 
loi;  1886,252;  1890,370;  1900,457;  1904,462, 
with  over  ao,ooo  beds.  In  1903  the  homes  lodged 
1,966,357  paying  guests  and  683,586  free  guests; 
the  latter  at  a  cost  of  about  fifty  pfg.  per  day,  or 
about  368,600  marks. 

The  various  homes  have  formed  an  organiza- 
tion, Deutscher  Herberge  Verein,  with  Der  Wan- 
derer as  their  organ;  the  whole  German  Empire  is 
subdivided  into  fifteen  unions  or  subdivisions  for 
the  sake  of  better  control  and  greater  efficiency. 
It  was,  for  instance,  largely  owing  to  the  efforts  of 
this  organization  that  the  relief  stations  were 
establi^ed  by  the  towns  and  villages. 

RELIGION  ni  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  (for  special 
articles  on  this  subject  in  Great  Britain  from  the 
Church  of  England  and  from  the  non-conformist 
point  of  view,  see  School  Question  in  Great 
Britain.  For  the  situation  in  Prance,  see 
France):  In  the  United  States  there  has  de- 
veloped, however,  a  solution  which  if  not  satis- 
factory to  all  religious  people  does  seem  to  satisfy 
the  great  majority  of  people  with  little  prospect 
of  its  being  changed  in  any  important  respect. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  there  are 
at  least  four  distinct  ways  of  looking  at  the  ques- 
tion: (i)  Radicals  usually  hold  that  the  public 
schools  should  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion ; 

(2)  many  Christians  contend  that  the  State  is 
lost  unless  it  teach  morality,  and  that  morality 
cannot  be  taught  unless  it  teach  religion ;  white 

(3)  the  majority  of  Roman  CathoUcs,  many 
Anglicans,  and  a  few  of  other  religious  com- 
munions go  still  further  and  say  that  morality 
cannot  be  taught  except  by  g:iving  the  definite 
religious  teaching  which  they  hold  true.  To  each 
of  these  three  factors  (radicals  not  excepted)  it  is 
to  a  lai^ge  extent  a  matter  of  faith  or  of  principle 
to  carry  out  their  view.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a 
fourth  method,  and  this  view,  altho  perhaps  a 
compromise,  is  the  view  generally  adopted  in  the 
U.  S.,  at  present  in  France,  and  which  appears  to 
be  the  solution  of  the  question.  According  to 
this  method  the  public  school  does  not  exphcttly 
teach  relig:ion  at  all,  yet  does  implicitly  or  in- 
directly, using  the  Bible  more  or  less  as  literature 
and  the  spiritual  as  a  part  of  the  tiniverse  to  be 
studied  as  truly  as  the  material. 

Examples  of  the  different  claims  are  as  follows: 
The  platform  of  the  Liberal  League  of  the  U.  S. 
contains  the  following: 

We  demand  that  all  religious  services  now  sustained  by 
the  government  be  abolished,  and  especially  that  the  use  oc 
the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  whether  as  a  text-book  or 
avowedly  as  a  book  of  religious  worship,  shall  be  prohibited. 

This  is  the  view  held  by  almost  all  Socialists 
and  by  radicals  of  almost  every  description. 
They  hold  that  religion  is  a  personal  matter, 
to  tie  taught  in  the  family  or  the  home.  They 
do  not  admit  that  this  prevents  ethical  and 
moral  teaching  in  the  schools. 

The  view  of  Roman  Catholics,  and  other  be- 
lievers in  parochial  or  denominational  schools, 
is  that  morals  cannot  be  taught  with- 
Bonuut     "***  religion;  that  religion  cannot  be 
Catholia     t^ug''*  *"  pubUc  schools,  since  it  is 
Viaw        imjust  to  tax  a  Jew  to  support  the 
teachings    of    Christianity    or    vice 
versa,  and  that  therefore  the  only 
way  out  is  to  have  parochial  schools  where  morals 
and  religion  can  be   taught.    Such  advocates 
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usualljr  claim  that  money  should  be  raised  for 
education  by  the  school  authorities  and  then 
that  in  some  way  it  should  be  divided  among 
the  various  denominational  or  secular  schools 
in  proportion  to  the  pupils  in  each. 

Saia  Archbishop  Ireland,  in  his  address  to 
the  National  Educational  Association  (St.  Paul, 
July,  1890): 

Then  is  and  there  can  be  no  positive  religious  teaching 
where  the  principle  of  non-sectarianism  rules. 

Says  the  Catholic  Review  of  Aug.  31,  1889: 

The  parochial  school  is  necessary  because  Catholic  children 
cannot  be  brought  up  Catholic  and  attend  the  public  sdiool. 
This  is  a  recognised  fact.  ...  At  the  present  ntoment  the 
Catholic  Church  in  America  depends  more  on  the  faith  of 
the  Catholic  immigiant  than  on  the  faith  of  the  generation 
which  has  received  its  education  in  the  public  schools.  .  .  . 
We  see  no  way  of  roaldng  them  (young  Americans)  Catholics 
than  by  the  parochial  school.  Our  ccmscience  forces  us  to 
take  up  the  work. 

In  the  U.  S.  various  ways  of  compromise  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  view  have  been  tried.  As 
early  as  1823  in  New  York  a  conflict  arose  about 
the  division  of  public  funds.  In  1831  a  grant 
of  $1,500  was  made  for  a  Roman  Catholic  Orphan 
Asylum.  In  1868  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  a 
Roman  CathoUc  school  taught  by  Sisters  of 
Charity  was  sustained  by  public  funds.  Roman 
Catholic  schools  have  been  sustained  in  the  same 
way  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  Manchester,  N.  H., 
notably  in  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  and  since  then 
such  contributions  have  grown  very  large  in  more 
than  one  American  city. 

More  recent  has  be«n  the  so-called  Faribault 
experiment,  deriving  its  name  from  the  town  in 
Minnesota  where  the  event  took  place.  Under 
the  auspices  and  with  the  approval  of  Archbishop 
Ireland,  a  parochial  school  belong^g  to  the 
Church  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  hand- 
ed over  (1891)  to  the  school  authorities  of  the 
state  for  a  rental  of  $1 ;  all  the  teachers,  all 
the  text-books,  all  the  work  of  the  school  to 
be  carried  on  tmder  the  authority  of  the  state 
without  any  agreement  that  teachers  or  teach- 
ing should  be  Roman  Catholic,  depending  only 
on  the  authorities  to  do  what  was  fair.  This, 
however,  raised  a  storm  of  protest  in  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  and  almost  equally  out- 
side it. 

Representative  of  those  who  hold  that  the 
public  schools  should  teach  imdenominational 
religion.  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  says  ("Our  Country," 
p.  loi): 

When  the  fathers  added  to  the  Constitution  the  principle 
of  strict  separation  of  Church  and  State,  they  did  not  intend 
to  divorce  the  State  from  all  religion.  Says  Judge  Story, 
speaking  of  the  time  when  the  Constitution  was  adopted. 
The  attempt  to  level  all  religions,  and  make  it  a  matter  of 
State  policy  to  hold  all  in  utter  indifference,  would  have 
created  universal  disapprobation  if  not  universal  indignation." 
The  principle  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  un- 
doubted^ forbids  sectanan  instruction  in  the  State  schools; 
but  we  have  the  highest  legal  and  judicial  authority  for  say- 
ing that  it  does  not  forbid  undenominational  religious  teach- 
ing. .  .  .  Why  does  the  State  take  money  from  your  pocket 
to  educate  my  child?  Not  on  the  ground  that  education  is 
a  good  thing  for  him,  but  on  the  grotmd  that  his  ignorance 
would  be  dangerous  to  the  State.  ...  In  like  manner  the 
State  must  teach  in  its  schools  fundamental  religious  truths, 
not  because  the  child  should  know  them  in  preparation  for  a 
future  existence — the  State  is  not  ooncemed  with  the  eternal 
welfare  of  its  citizens — ^but  because  immorality  is  perilous  to 
the  State,  and  popular  morality  cannot  be  secured  without 
the  sanctions  of  leligion. 

The  philosopher  Cousin,  in  a  report  upon  public  instruction 
in  Germany,  referring  to  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  the  Bible, 
says:  "Eveiy  wise  man  will  rejoice  in  this;  for,  with  three 
fourths  of  the  population,  morality  can  be  instilled  only 
through  the  medium  of  religion." 


Daniel   Webster  in  a  Fotirth-of-JuIy  oration 

said: 

To  preserve  the  government  we  must  also  preserve  morals. 
Morality  rests  on  rdigion.  If  you  destroy  the  foundation,  the 
superstructure  must  fall.  When  the  public  mind  becomes 
vitiated  and  corrupt,  laws  are  a  nullity  and  constitutions  ara 
waste  paper.  .  .  . 

Of  course  parents  and  the  Church  may  give  as  much  added 
instruction  as  they  wish,  but  for  the  State  to  go  beyond  the 
inculcation  of  the  fundamental  truths  common  to  all  mono- 
theistic religions  would  probably  lead  to  the  division  of  the 
school  fund,  which  would  be  a  great  calamity.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  secularise  the  schools  is  to  invite  the  corruption  of 
popular  morals  and  thus  endanger  the  very  foundations  of 
our  free  institutions. 

For  a  sample  of  the  last  and  prevailing  view 
we  quote  an  article  by  Walter  L.  Hervey  (TA« 
Outlook,  Feb.  10, 1906).     He  says: 

Even  if  it  were  possible  to  make  the  schools  more  formally 
religious  and  less  untheological  than  they  now  are.  it  would 
not  be  necessary  to  do  so.  First,  because  such  instruction 
can  be  given  outside  of  the  schools  without  loss,  and  even  with 
positive  gain.  And,  secondly,  because  the  public  schools  can 
meet  every  legitimate  and  reasonable  demand  for  religious 
teaching  without  such  instruction.  It  is  an  abuse  of  language 
to  say  that  because  the  public  schools  do  not  explicitly  teach 
the  existence  of  a  God  they  are  therefore  "godless,"  and  to 
affirm  that  because  they  do  not  teach  an^hmg  about  Christ 
and  the  Church  they  are  therefore  unchnstian,  and  to  imply 
that  if  they  do  not  teach  ethics  they  are  therefore  immoral. . .  . 

In  repl^,  then,  to  the  question.  What  is  the  content  of 
formal  religious  instruction  in  the  elementary  public  school? 
we  answer.  Nothing.  But  in  answer  to  the  question.  What 
is  the  real  content  of  religious  teaching?  we  answer.  Every- 
thing. There  is  no  subject  in  the  curriculum,  there  is  no 
relation  in  the  life  of  the  school,  which  is  not  packed  with 
potential  divinity  and  may  not  make  for  morality.  Each 
study  and  each  experience  has  its  roots  in  the  infinite,  and 
this  basic  fact  may  be  felt,  may  be  seen,  may  be  lived,  without 
formal  instruction  therein.  The  essential  principles  of 
Christianity — the  fatherhood  of  God,  human  brotherhood, 
the  infinite  worth  of  a  man,  loving  service,  the  abundant  life 
— all  these  can  in  every  schoolroom  be  lived,  felt,  and  with 
increasing  clearness  known,  without  claims,  without  formal 
credit,  and  without  the  inevitable  controversies  that  spring 
therefrom. 

This  view  appears  to  be  embodied  in  the 
"Syllabus  on  Ethics"  which  has  been  adopted 
for  the  public  schools  in  the  City  of  New  Tu)rk. 
Parts  of  this  syllabus  are  here  given  as  indicating 
the  lines  on  which ,  by  many  thousands  of  teachers , 
the  problems  of  moral  education  are  being 
worked  out  in  the  class  rooms  of  a  great  city 
system: 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  every  teacher  to  make  each  part 
of  the  life  of  the  school  count  for  moral  education.  This  aim 
should  be  present  not  only  in  formal  instruction  and  training, 
but  also  in  the  general  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  the  class 
room  and  of  the  school.  In  working  toward  this  aim  the 
following  sufflfestwns,  based  on  the  experience  of  practical 
teachen,  wilToe  found  helpful: 

>.  The  personality  of  the  teacher  is  at  the  root  of  all  moral 
education  in  the  school.  The  teacher's  ideals,  sincerity, 
pobe,  self-control,  courtesy,  voice,  manner,  dress,  and  general 
attitude  toward  life  are  potent  forces  for  character-building. 

a.  Reverence  is  vital  to  morality.  Whatever  quickensui 
children  the  feeling  of  dependence  on  a  Higher  Power,  what- 
ever leads  them  devoutly  to  wonder  at  uie  order,  boiuty, 
or  mystery  of  the  universe,  whatever  arouses  in  them  the 
sentiment  of  worship  or  fills  them  with  admiration  dE  true 
greatness,  promotes  reverence.  There  is  no  subject  studied 
m  school  which,  reverently  taught,  may  not  yield  its  con- 
tribution to  this  feeling. 

3.  Self-respect,  which  is  also  fundamental  to  moral  develop- 
ment, is  engendered  in  a  child  when  be  does  his  best  at  tasla 
that  are  worth  while  and  within  his  power  to  do  well,  with 
proper  recognition  by  teacher  and  schoolfellows  d  work  well 
done. 

4.  The  comer-stone  of  a  self-respecting  character  is  prin- 
ciple— the  will  to  be  true  to  the  right  because  it  is  nght, 

whatever  the   consequences,    to   act    "with 

firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see 

Vew  Tork    the  rwht."     The  essentia]  difference  between 

Bvllabni      principle  and   mere  self-interest   should  be 

TD^v-        vividly  brought  home  to  each  child. 

on  iniuei         5.  The  spirit  of  the  class  room  and  of  the 

school — the  spirit  that  makes  children  say 

with  pride  "my  class"  and  "our  school" — is 

one  of  the  strongest  of  moral  forces.     Where  there  exists  a 

proper  tspril  d»  corps,  the  problem  of  discipline  i*  largely 
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lolvgd.     Public  opinion  u  >  moml  foree  should  be  molded 
and  utilized  in  every  school. 

6.  The  child  should  early  gain  the  idea  of  social  member- 
■hip.  The  truth  that  cooperation  and  ■■«i««i«i«tm«««  are 
essential  to  true  social  living  should  be  made  teal  and  vital. 
This  truth  is  brought  home  through  "group  work,"  where 
the  work  of  each  is  necessary  to  the  work  o(  all;  and  through 
the  feeling  in  a  school  or  class  that  the  honor  of  all  is  in  the 
kwping  of  each. 

'nie  child  should  also  lesm  that  he  is  a  member,  not  only 
of  the  school,  but  of  the  family,  of  the  neighborhood,  of  the 
city,  and  of  the  state  and  nation.  The  meaning  of  loyal 
membenhip  of  these  social  institutions  shduld  be  made  clnr. 
The  naturalness  and  the  necessity  of  obedience  and  helpful- 
ness should  be  shown.  The  moral  aspect  of  home  tasks  and 
of  working  with  and  not  against  the  departments  of  health, 
street-cleaning,  police,  ana  education  should  be  enforced 
by  concrete  applications.  In  general,  the  truth  should  be 
imprest  that  without  loyal  anoT  effective  social  membetahip 
no  individual  can  wholly  live. 

7,  No  penon  has  a  fully  developed  moral  character  until 
there  has  oeen  a  transfer  of  the  seat  of  authority  from  without 
to  within  himself:  a  moral  man  obeys  himsell.  Each  child 
in  every  grade  should  be  steadily  helped  toward  self-direction 
and  self-government.  Effective  means  to  this  end  are: 
appeals  to  initiative  and  resourcefulness;  the  development 
of  such  a  sense  of  honor  as  will  preserve  order  without  sur- 
veillance; and  some  form  of  oiganization  designed  to  auicken 
and  ejiercise  the  sense  of  responsibility.  The  "school  city," 
when  wisely  applied  and  shorn  of  unnecessary  machinery, 
has  been  found  effective  in  many  schools.  But  the  form  ot 
the  organisation  is  immaterial.  The  essential  point  is  that 
the  teacher,  himself  a  member  of  the  community,  should  make 
his  pupils  sharers  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  problems  arising 
out  of^their  community  life;  and  that  he  should  entrust  to 
them,  as  members  in  their  own  right  of  the  social  body,  the 
perfomuinoe  of  certain  functions. 

9.  In  connection  with  the  regular  studies  of  the  ■ebooL 
certain  aspects  of  contemporary  civilisation  which  are  of 
valtie  for  developing  the  social  spirit  should  receive  attention. 
Hcapitals,  societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to  children 
and  to  animals,  homes  for  orphans  and  for  the  aged  and  infirm, 
fresh-air  funds,  and  similar  agencies  for  social  service  should 
he  brought  within  the  child's  comprehension  at  the  proper 
stage.  Deeds  of  heroism  and  self-sacrifice  done  by  firemen, 
poltoeinen,  soldien,  inventors,  and  persons  in  the  onUnaiv 
walks  of  life  should  be  presented  and  dwelt  on.  The  truth 
that  success  in  life  means  more  than  men  money-getting 
can  thus  be  brought  home  again  and  again.  The  contem- 
plation of  deeds  of  cruelty,  dishonor,  and  shame  has  a  neoee- 
sary,  tho  subordinate,  place  in  molding  moral  taste. 

II.  In  all  such  moral  instruction  and  guidance  the  following 
principles  should  be  observed: 

(a)  The  course  of  moral  training  is  a  development.  .  .  . 

ib)  The  culture  of  the  imagination  is  a  powerful  aid  in 
moral  instruction:  first,  as  the  power  vividly  to  picture  conse- 
quences— to  put  yourself  in  your  own  place  later  on  (fore- 
sight); secondly,  as  the  power  to  "put  yourself  in  his  place" 
(social  imagination,  sympathy). 

(c)  In  ufing  literature  and  similar  material  {or  purposes 
of  moral  education,  the  teacher  should  not  violate  the  law 
of  self-activity.  The  child  properly  resents  having  a  moral 
drawn  for  him  which  he  could  draw  for  himself,  and  he 
is  the  mora  likely  to  follow  the  principle  whidi  he  hinueU 
discovers  or  formulates,  because  it  is  his  own. 

(d)  The  most  effective  method  in  moral  education  is 
positive  rather  than  negative.  A  mind  filled  with  good 
interests,  hi^  ideals,  and  helpful  activities  has  no  room  for 
evil.     Love  IS  a  stronger  and  a  Detter  motive  than  fear. 

REirr  (Pr.  rente;  It.  rendita,  income;  Latin 
rtndart,  to  return)  is  used,  in  political  economy, 
specifically  for  "that  portion  of  the  produce  of 
the  earth  which  is  paid  to  the  landlord  for  the  use 
of  the  original  and  indestructible  powers  of  the 
soil"  (Ricardo,  "Political  Economy,"  chap.  ii.). 
The  word  is  sometimes  used,  even  in  political 
economy,  in  other  senses,  but  in  that  case  tiie  use 
is  explamed  by  the  author  as  something  different 
from  the  ordinary  use,  as  when  one  speaks  of  the 
rent  of  ability,  the  rent  of  money,  the  rent  of  a 
piano,  etc.  The  word  "soil,"  however,  includes 
that  which  is  beneath  or  within  the  soil,  all  the 
"natural"  advantages  of  the  earth,  tmimproved 
by  labor.  It  includes,  therefore,  mines,  streams, 
water-power,  harbors  (so  far  as  they  are  natural), 
and  what  is  often  of  greatest  importance,  it  in- 
cludes the  natural  advantages  of  situation,  as 


land,  for  example,  in  the  heart  of  a  great  city,  or 
at  the  comer  of  two  great  thorougluares. 

Such  being  the  economic  use  of  the  word,  we 
pass  on  to  consider  the  laws  and  principles  which 
affect  rent,  and  how  these  are  variously  conceived 
by  representative  writers. 

Rent  appears  on  the  pages  of  Adam  Smith's 
"Wealth  of  Nations"  almost  incidentally,  and 
not  alwavs  consistently  treated.  It  is  consid- 
ered as  naturally  a  monopoly  price"  (bk.  i., 
chap,  xi.,  pp.  66-673)  to  be  taken  as  a  matter  of 
course  rather  than  to  be  explained.  Adam 
Smith  says  elsewhere,  "as  soon  as  the  land  of 
any  country  has  all  become  private  property, 
the  landlords,  like  all  other  men,  love  to  reap 
where  they  never  sowed,  and  demand  a  rent  even 
for  its  natural  production  "(bk.  i.,chap.  vi.,  p.  aia). 
Rent,  he  argues,  depends  on  prices;  the  fact  Uiat 
the  rent  of  land  varies  with  its  fer- 
Adam  Bmith  ^'^^^7  ^"'^  situation  he  treats  as  an 
obvious  commonplace,  needing  little 
consideration.  We  have  here  some 
of  the  elements  of  the  Ricardian  doctrine  of  rent, 
but  wholly  undeveloped.  Beginning,  however, 
with  Anderson  and  continuing  through  Buchan- 
an, Malthus,  and  Ricardo,  we  have  the  develop- 
ment of  that  theory  of  rent  which  is  usually 
associated  with  Ricardo 's  name  and  has  played  so 
lane  a  part  in  economic  science  (see  Ricardo). 

It  is  this  theory  which  has  entered  into  all 
modem  discussions  and  affected  the  theory  of 
wages  and  profits  and  lies  at  the  basis,  not  only 
of  the  laissee-faire  economics,  but  of  Henry 
George's  single  tax  and  most  modem  socialison. 
John  Stuart  Mill  says  of  this  tiieory : 

It  is  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrines  of  political  economr; 
and  until  it  was  undentood,  no  consistent  explanation  ccnild 
be  given  of  many  of  the  more  complicated  industrial  phe- 
nomena. 

Of  the  critics  of  the  theory.  Mills  says: 

A  remark  is  often  made,  which  must  not  be  omitted  here. 
tho,  I  think,  more  importance  has  been  attached  to  it  than  it 
merits.  Under  the  name  of  rent,  many  payments  are  com- 
monly included  which  are  not  a  remuneration  for  the  original 
powers  of  the  land  itself,  but  for  capital  .expended  on  it. 
The  additional  rent  which  land  yields  in  consequence  of  this 
outlay  of  capital  should,  in  the  opinion  of  some  writers,  be 
regarded  as  profit,  not  rent.  But  before  this  can  be  ad- 
mitted, a  distinction  must  be  made.  The  annual  payment 
by  a  tenant  almost  always  iscludea  a  consideration  for  the 
use  of  the  buildings  on  the  farm;  not  only  bams,  stables,  and 
other  outhouso,  but  a  house  to  live  in,  not  to  speak  d  fences 
and  the  like.  The  landlord  will  ask.  and  the  tenant  win  give, 
for  these  whatever  is  considered  sufficient  to  yield  the  ordi- 
nary profit,  or  rather  (risk  and  trouble  being  here  out  of  the 
question)  the  ordinary  interest,  on  the  value  of  the  buildings; 
toat  is,  not  on  what  it  has  coat  to  erect  them,  but  on  what  it 
would  now  cost  to  erect  othcn  as  good;  the  tenant  being 
bound,  in  addition,  to  leave  them  m  as  good  repair  as  he 
found  them,  for  otherwise  a  much  larger  payment  than  sim- 
ple interest  would  of  course  be  required  from  him.  These 
buildings  are  as  distinct  a  thing  from  the  farm  as  the  stock 
or  the  timber  on  it;  and  what  &  paid  for  them  can  no  moia 
be  called  rent  of  land  than  a  payment  for  cattle  would  be, 
if  it  were  the  custom  that  the  landlord  should  stock  the  farm 
for  the  tenant.  The  buildings,  like  the  cattle,  are  not  land 
but  capital,  regularly  consumed  and  reproduced;  and  all  pay- 
ments made  in  consideration  of  them  are  properly  interest. 

But  with  re^rd  to  capital  actually  sunk  in  improvemeata^ 
and  not  requiring  periodical  renewal,  but  spent  once  for  all 
in  giving  the  land  a  permanent  increase  of  productiveness, 
it  appears  to  me  that  the  return  made  to  such  capital  loses 
altogether  the  character  of  profits,  and  is  governed  by  the 
principles  of  rent. 
Some  writen,  in  particular  Mr.  H.  C.  Carey,  take  away 
still  more  completely  than  t  have  attempted 
to  do  the  distinction  oetween  these  two  sources 
OartT't       of  xnt-  by  rejecting  one  of  them  altogether 
vi«_«        ""1  considering  all  rent  as  the  effect  oTcapi- 
vitWi        t,i  expended.     In  proof  of  this  Mr.  Carey 
contends  that  the  whole  pecuniary  value  of 
all  the  land  in  any  country,  in  England,  for 
instance,  or  in  the  United  States,  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing approaching  to  the  sum  which  has  been  laid  oat.  or 
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which  it  would  even  now  be  necesaary  to  lay  out,  in  order  to 
faring  the  country  to  its  present  condition  from  a  state  of 
primeval  forest.  This  startling  statement  has  been  seised  on 
Dy  M.  Bastiat  and  others  as  a  means  of  making  out  a  stronger 
case  than  could  otherwise  be  made  in  defense  of  property  in 
land.  Mr.  Carey's  proposition,  in  its  most  obvious  meanmg, 
is  equivalent  to  saying  that  if  there  were  suddenly  added  to 
the  lands  of  England  an  unreclaimed  territory  of  equal  nat- 
ural fertility,  it  would  not  be  worth  the  while  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  England  to  reclaim  it;  because  the  profits  of  the 
operation  would  not  be  equal  to  the  ordinary  interest  on  the 
capital  expended.  To  which  assertion,  if  any  answer  could 
be  supposed  to  be  required,  it  would  suffice  to  remark  that 
land  not  of  equal  but  of  greatly  inferior  quality  to  that  previ- 
ously cultivated  is  contmually  reclaimed  in  England,  at  an 
expense  which  the  subsequently  accruing  rent  is  sufficient  to 
replace  completely  in  a  small  number  ofyears. 

Professor  Marshall,  representing  the  later  po- 
litical economy,  accepts  the  Ricardian  theory 
in  the  main,  but  with  some  qualifications.  He 
states  his  view  thus  ("Economics  of  Industry," 
bk.  ii.,  chap,  iii.): 

Suppose  a  farmer  to  have  ;C5oo  which  he  Is  thinking  of 
applying  in  extra  cultivation  of  his  farm,  and  to  have  cal- 
culated that  it  will  only  just  answer  his  purpose  to  do  so. 
He  has  calculated,  that  is,  that  if  he  applies  this  extra  ;£5oo 
he  will,  after  paying  for  labor,  seed,  taxes,  etc.,  get  an  extra 
net  produce  ot  the  value  of  ;^4o;  i.  e.,  at  the  rate  of  8  per  cent 
on  toe  extra  outlay.  This  is,  we  suppose,  just  sufficient  to 
remunerate  him;  so  that  if  he  expected  to  get  less,  the  chance 
<rf  the  improvement  turning  out  unsuccessful,  and  the  pros- 
pect of  additioiud  trouble  m  working  it,  would  induce  him 
to  invest  the  money  in  railroad  stock  or  some  other  securities. 

He  hears  at  this  time  that  a  small  adjacent  farm  of  jo 
acres  is  to  let,  and  he  is  asked  what  rent  he  would  be  willing 
to  pay  for  it.  His  j£soo  would  be  just  enough  for  working 
this  farm,  and  he  could  work  it  with  the  same  trouble  that  it 
would  give  him  to  apply  the  extra  £soo  to  the  farm  he  al- 
ready has.  He  calculates  that  taking  one  year  with  another 
he  may  expect  to  get  from  it  ;£ioo  worth  of  net  profit  after 
paying  for  labor,  seed,  taxes,  etc. 

So  he  will  pay  just  £60  rent  for  the  use  of  this  land.  If 
he  can  get  the  land  for  this  he  will  take  it;  but  he  will  not 
give  any  more  for  it,  and  it  will  not  be  likely  to  be  worth 
any  one  else's  while  to  offer  more.  So  the  landlord  cannot 
get  more  than  this  for  it.  If  he  puts  up  the  farm  to  com- 
petition and  plays  off  one  farmer  against  another,  he  ma^ 
vast  get  ^60;  and  this  is  then  the  competition  rent,  or,  as  it 
Is  sometimes  called,  the  economic  rent  of  the  farm.  Many 
disturbing  circumstances,  such  as  custom,  the  absence  d  an 
active  spirit  of  competition  on  the  part  of  the  farmen,  gen- 
erosity or  sluggishness  on  the  part  en  the  landlord  may  cause 
the  actual  rent  to  be  less  than  this.  But  £60  is  the  rent  that 
will  be  obtained  if  there  is  a  perfectly  good  market  for  the 
hire  of  the  land;  that  is,  if  on  the  one  hand  the  landlord  ex- 
erts himself  to  get  the  best  rent  he  can  for  the  land,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  competent  men  in  the  neighboihood 
who  are  ready  to  rent  farms. 

This  illustration  shows  us  that  the  economic  rent  of  a 
piece  of  land  is  found  by  subtracting  from  the  value  of  its 
annual  produce  an  amotmt  sufficient  to  return  the  farmer's 
outlay  with  profits. 

Of  course  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  risk  of  bad 

harvests.     This  is  done  by  assuming  that  the  harvest  is  an 

average  one.     It  must  also  be  supp<»ed  that 

the  farmer  has  neither  more  nor  less  skill 

Soononio  ^-^^  enterprise  than  most  others  in  h^  neigh- 
i|^_^  borhood,  or,  as  we  may  say,  that  he  is  an 
*•"•  average  farmer.  The  rent,  then,  is  the  sur- 
plus return  which  the  land  gives  in  an  average 
harvest,  after  repaying  the  average  farmer  s 
outlay  with  profits,  provided  he  has  applied  so  much  capital 
to  it  as  to  make  this  surplus  return  as  large  as  he  can.  If 
he  has  applied  less  than  this  amount  of  capital  some  one  else 
who  intends  to  apply  more  than  he  Has  done,  and  thus  obtain 
a  larger  surplus  return,  may  offer  to  pay  a  higher  rent. 

Further,  the  above  illustration  shows  that  the  amount  of 
produce  which  a  fanner  must  retain,  in  order  to  be  remuner- 
ated for  his  outlay,  can  be  discovered  by  observing  what 
amount  of  additional  return  is  just  sufficient  to  induce  him, 
or  another  farmer  in  the  same  neighborhood,  to  apply  extra 
capital  to  his  land.  .  .  . 

It  may  happen  that  there  is  in  the  neighborhood  land  for 
which  no  rent  can  be  obtained,  because  the  return  to  the 
capital  applied  to  this  land  remunerates,  but  only  just  re- 
munerattfi,  the  farmer.  In  this  case  we  mair  sa^  that  the 
amount  of  produce  which  a  farmer  must  retain,  m  order  to 
be  remunerated  for  his  outlay,  is  equal  to  the  produce  that 
could  be  raised  by  the  same  amount  of  capital  from  an  ad- 
jacent piece  of  land  that  pays  no  rent,  but  yet  is  cultivated. 

The  law  of  rent  may  therefora  be  stated  thus:  The  rent  of 
a  piece  of  land  is  the  excess  of  its  produce  over  the  prtxluce 
of  an  adjacent  piece  of  land  which  is  cultivated  with  an  equal 
amount  of  capital,  and  which  would  not  be  cultivated  at  all 
if  rent  was  demanded  for  it. 


Of  one  important  deduction  from  the  Ricar- 
dian law  of  rent  Professor  Fawcett  has  made  a 
clear  explanation.  He  says  ("Manual  of  Politi- 
cal E^nomy,"  bk.  ii.  chap,  iii.): 

Prom  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent  there  can  be  deduced  the 
very  important  proposition,  that  rent  is  not  an  element  of 
the  cost  of  obtaining  agricultural  produce.  A  no  less  eminent 
writer  than  the  late  Mr.  Buckle  has  assured  his  readers  that 
the  proposition  just  stated  can  only  be  grasped  by  a  com- 
prehensive thinker;  we,  however,  believe  that  it  may  be  made 
very  intelligible  by  a  simple  exposition.  If  rent  is  not  an 
element  of  cost  01  production,  food  would  be  no  cheaper 
if  all  land  were  arbitrarily  made  rent  free.  Let  us,  therefore, 
inquire  if  this  would  be  the  case.  It  has  been  frequently 
stated  in  this  chapter  that  there  is  always  some  land  in  cul- 
tivation so  poor  that  it  can  only  afford  to  pay  a  nominal  rent; 
the  produce  it  yields  being  no  more  than  sufficient  to  reim- 
burse the  expenses  of  cultivation. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  all  land  is  made  rent-free  by  an 
arbitrary  edict  oTthe  government.  Such  an  act  of  spoliation, 
altho  it  would  unjfustly  interfere  with  property,  would  not 
cause  any  diminution  in  the  consumption  of  food;  the  same 
quantity  of  agricultural  produce  would  be  required  as  before; 
the  same  area  of  land  would,  therefore,  have  to  be  cultivated. 
That  land  would  still  require  to  be  tilled  which  previously 
only  paid  a  nominal  rent;  but  if  food  was  rendered  cheaper, 
by  making  land  rent-free,  this  land,  which  before  only  paid 
nominal  rent,  would  be  cultivated  at  a  loss.  No  person, 
however,  will  continue  to  apply  his  labor  and  capital  if  he 
does  not  obtain  in  return  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  and, 
therefore,  if  food  became  cheaper,  such  land  as  we  have  just 
described  would  cease  to  be  cultivated:  but  this  cannot  be. 
because  the  demand  of  the  country  for  food  is  such  that  the 

r reduce  which  this  land  yields  cannot  be  dispensed  with. 
t  is  therefore  manifest  that  food  would  not  become  cheaper 
even  if  land  were  made  rent-free.  Rent  consequently  is  not 
an  element  in  the  cost  of  production.  The  value  of  food  is, 
Ctfterti  parents,  determined  by  the  demand  for  it,  because 
the  demand  for  food  regulates  the  margin  of  cultivation. 
Altho  the  payment  of  rent  does  not  influence  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing food,  yet  the  amount  of  rent  paid  indicates  the  po- 
sition of  the  margin  of  cultivation,  and  the  value  of  food  must 
rise  as  this  margu  of  cultivation  descends. 

(For  the  facts  of  modem  rent  and  the  important 
part  played  by  rent  in  commercial  and  indtistrial 
life,  and  for  land  reforms,  see  articles  Expendi- 
ture; Land;  and  Single  Tax.) 

REPUBLICAN  PARTY  AND  SOCIAL  RE- 
FORM: A  statement  abridged  from  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's principal  messages  to  Congress,  on  social 
and  industrial  questions  (Dec.  3,  1901,  and  Jan. 
31,  1908),  as  coming  from  the  accredited  repre- 
sentative of  the  party,  tho  opposed  on  many 
points  by  not  a  few  in  his  party. 

As  a  nation  we  still  continue  to  enjoy  a  literally 
unprecedented  prosperity ;  and  it  is  probable  that 
only  reckless  speculation  and  disregard  of  legiti- 
mate business  methods  on  the  part  of  the  busi- 
ness world  can  materially  mar  this  prosperity. 

In  dealing  with  both  labor  and  capital,  with  the 
questions  aHecting  both  corporations  and  trade- 
unions,  there  is  one  matter  more  im- 
Oasital     portant    to    remember   than    aught 
andLabor  ^'^'  ^""^  *^**  '^  *^^  infinite  harm 
done  by  preachers  of  mere  discon- 
tent.    These  are  the  men  who  seek 
to  excite  a  violent  class  hatred  against  all  men  of 
wealth.    They  seek  to  turn  wise  and  proper  move- 
ments for  the  better  control  of  corporations  and 
for  doing  away  with  the  abuses  connected  with 
wealth,  into  a  campaign  of  hysterical  excitement 
and  falsehood  in  which  the  aim  is  to  inflame  to 
madness  the  brutal  passions  of  mankind.   In  real- 
ity they  are  the  worst  enemies  of  the  cause  they 
profess  to  advocate,  just  as  the  purveyors  of  sen- 
sational slander  in  newspaper  or  magazine  are  the 
worst  enemies  of  all  men  who  are  engaged  in  an 
honest  effort  to  better  what  is  bad  in  our  social 
and  governmental  conditions.     The  one  hope  for 
success  for  our  people  lies  in  a  resolute  and  fear- 
less, but  sane  and  cool-headed,  advance  along  the 
path  marked  out  last  year  by  this  very  Congress. 
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So  far  as  it  is  in  our  power,  it  should  be  our  aim 
steadily  to  reduce  the  number  of  hours  of  labor, 
with  as  a  goal  the  general  introduction  of  an 
eight-hour  day.  There  are  industries  in  which  it 
is  not  possible  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be 
reduced;  just  as  there  are  communities  not  far 
enough  advanced  for  such  a  movement  to  be  for 
their  ^^ood,  or,  if  in  the  tropics,  so  situated  that 
there  is  no  analogy  between  their  needs  and  ours 
in  this  matter.  But  the  wage-workers  of  the 
United  States  are  of  so  high  a  grade  that  alike 
from  the  merely  industrial  standpoint  and  from 
the  civic  standpoint  it  should  be  our  object  to  do 
what  we  can  in  the  direction  of  securing  the  gen- 
eral observance  of  an  eight-hour  day.  Half -holi- 
days during  summer  should  be  established  for 
government  employees ;  it  is  as  desirable  for  wage- 
workers  who  toil  with  their  hands  as  for  salaried 
officials  whose  labor  is  mental  that  there  should 
be  a  reasonable  amount  of  holiday. 

More  and  more  our  people  are  growing  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  the  questions  which  are  not 
merely  of  industrial  but  of  social  importance  out- 
weigh all  others;  and  these  two  ques- 
Indmtrial  *'*"*^  most  emphatically  come  in  the 
Laffiilatioa  category  of  those  which  affect  in  the 
"^  most  far-reaching  way  the  home  life 

of  the  nation.  The  horrors  incident 
to  the  employment  of  young  children  in  factories 
or  at  work  anjrwhere  are  a  blot  on  our  civilization. 
It  is  true  that  each  state  must  ultimately  settle 
the  question  in  its  own  way ;  but  a  thorough  official 
investigation  of  the  matter,  with  the  results  pub- 
lished broadcast,  would  greatly  help  toward  arous- 
ing the  public  conscience  and  securing  unity  of 
state  action  in  the  matter. 

The  commission  appointed  by  the  president 
Oct.  i6,  1902,  at  the  request  of  both  the  anthra- 
cite coal  operators  and  miners,  to  inquire  into, 
consider,  and  pass  upon  the  questions  m  contro- 
versy in  connection  with  the  strike  in  the  anthra- 
cite regions  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  causes  out  of 
which  the  controversy  arose,  in  their  report,  find- 
ings, and  award,  exprest  the  belief  "that  the 
state  and  federal  governments  should  provide 
the  machinery  for  what  may  be  called  the  com- 
pulsory investigation  of  controversies  between 
employers  and  employees  when  they  arise."  This 
expression  of  belief  is  deserving  of  the  favorable 
consideration  of  the  Congress  and  the  enactment 
of  its  provisions  into  law.  A  bill  has  already 
been  introduced  to  this  end. 

It  is  not  wise  that  the  nation  should  alienate 
its  remaining  coal  lands.  I  have  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  settlement  all  the 
Coal  Lands  '^""^^  which  the  Geological  Survey 
has  indicated  as  containing,  or  in  all 
probability  containing,  coal.  The 
question,  however,  can  be  properly  settled  only  by 
legislation,  which  in  my  judgment  should  pro- 
vide for  the  withdrawal  of  these  lands  from  sale 
or  from  entry,  save  in  certain  especial  circum- 
stances. The  ownership  would  then  remain  in 
the  U.  S.,  which  should  not,  however,  attempt  to 
work  them,  but  permit  them  to  be  worked  by 
private  individuals  under  a  royalty  system,  the 
government  keeping  such  control  as  to  permit  it 
to  see  that  no  excessive  price  was  chai^d  con- 
sumers. It  would,  of  course,  be  as  necessary  to 
supervise  the  rates  charged  by  the  common  car- 
riers to  transport  the  product  as  the  rates  charged 
by  those  who  mine  it;  and  the  supervision  must 
extend  to  the  conduct  of  the  common  carriers,  so 
that  they  shall  in  no  way  favor  one  competitor  at 


the  expense  of  another.  The  withdrawal  of  these 
coal  lands  would  constitute  a  policy  analogous 
to  that  which  has  been  followed  in  withdrawing 
the  forest  lands  from  ordinary  settlement.  The 
coal,  like  the  forests,  should  be  treated  as  the 
property  of  the  public  and  its  disposal  should  be 
unoer  conditions  which  would  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  public  as  a  whole. 

It  cannot  too  often  be  repeated  that  experience 
has  conclusively  shown  the  impossibilitv  of  secur- 
ing by  the  actions  of  nearly  half  a  hun(Ued  differ- 
ent state  legislatures  anything  but  ineffective 
chaos  in  the  wav  of  dealing  with  the  great  corpo- 
rations which  do  not  operate  exclusively  within 
the  limits  of  any  one  state.  In  some  method, 
whether  by  a  national  Ucense  law  or  in  other 
fashion,  we  must  exercise,  and  that  at  an  early 
date,  a  far  more  complete  control  than  at  present 
over  these  great  corporations — ^a  control  that 
will  among  other  things  prevent  the  evils  of  ex- 
cessive overcapitalization,  and  that  will  compel 
the  disclosure  by  each  big  corporation  of  its  stock- 
holders and  of  its  properties  and  business,  whether 
owned  directly  or  through  subsidiary  or  affiliated 
corporations.  The  best  way  to  avert  the  very  un- 
desirable move  for  the  governmental  ownership 
of  railways  is  to  secure  by  the  government  on 
behalf  of  the  people  as  a  whole  such  adequate  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  the  great  interstate  common 
carriers  as  will  do  away  with  the  evils  which  give 
rise  to  the  agitation  against  them. 

The  actual  working  of  our  laws  has  shown  that 
the  effort  to  prohibit  all  combination,  good  or 
bad,  is  noxious  where  it  is  not  ineffective.  Com- 
bination of  capital  like  combination  of  labor  is  a 
necessary  element  of  our  present  industrial  sys- 
tem. It  is  not  possible  completely  to  prevent  it; 
and  if  it  were  possible,  such  complete  prevention 
would  do  damage  to  the  body  politic.  What  we 
need  is  not  vainly  to  try  to  prevent  all  combina- 
tion, but  to  secure  such  rigorous  and  adequate 
control  and  supervision  of  the  combinations  as  to 
prevent  their  injuring  the  public,  or  existing  in 
such  form  as  inevitably  to  threaten  injury — ^for 
the  mere  fact  that  a  combination  has  secured 
practically  complete  control  of  a  necessary  of  life 
would  under  any  circumstances  show  that  such 
combination  was  to  be  presumed  to  be  adverse  to 
the  public  interest. 

The  question  of  taxation  is  difficult  in  aav 

country,  but  it  is  especially  difficult  in  ours  with 

its  federal  system   of   government. 

Tnhtrlttnr*  ^™*  taxes  should  on  every  ground 


and 


be  levied  in  a  small  district  tor  use  in 


Insoma  Tax  *^*  district.  Thus  the  taxation  of 
real  estate  is  peculiarly  one  for  the 
immediate  locality  in  which  the  real 
estate  is  found.  Again,  there  is  no  more  legiti- 
mate tax  for  any  state  than  a  tax  on  the  tnn- 
chises  conferred  by  that  state  upon  street-rail- 
roads and  similar  corporations  which  operate 
wholly  within  the  state  boundaries,  sometimes  in 
one  and  sometimes  in  several  municipalities  or 
other  minor  divisions  of  the  state.  But  there 
are  many  kinds  of  taxes  which  can  only  be  levied 
by  the  general  government  so  as  to  produce  the 
best  results,  because,  among  other  reasons,  the 
attempt  to  impose  them  in  one  particular  state 
too  often  results  merely  in  driving  the  corporation 
or  individual  affected  to  some  other  locality  or 
other  state.  The  national  government  has  long 
derived  its  chief  revenue  from  a  tariff  on  imports 
and  from  an  internal  or  excise  tax.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  is  every  reason  why,  when  next  our 
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system  of  taxation  is  revised,  the  national  gov- 
ernment should  impose  a  graduated  inheritance 
tax,  and,  if  possible,  a  graduated  income  tax. 
The  man  of  great  wealth  owes  a  peculiar  obliga- 
tion to  the  State,  becatise  he  derives  special  ad- 
vantages from  the  mere  existence  of  government. 
Not  only  should  he  recognize  this  obligation  in 
the  way  he  leads  his  daily  life  and  in  the  way  he 
earns  and  spends  his  money,  but  it  should  also  be 
recognized  by  the  way  in  which  he  pays  for  the 
protection  the  State  gives  him. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  overstate  (tho  it  is 
of  course  difficult  quantitatively  to  measure)  the 
effect  i;pon  a  nation's  growth  to  greatness  of  what 
may  be  called  organized  patriotism,  which  neces- 
sarily includes  the  substitution  of  a  national 
feeling  for  mere  local  pride ;  with  as  a  resultant  a 
high  ambition  for  the  whole  country.  No  coun- 
try can  develop  its  full  strength  so  long  as  the 
parts  which  msuce  up  the  whole  each  put  a  feeling 
of  loyalty  to  the  part  above  the  feeling  of  loyalty 
to  the  whole.  It  is  probable  that  a  thoroughly 
efficient  system  of  education  comes  next  to  the 
influence  of  patriotism  in  bringing  about  national 
success  of  this  kind.  Our  federal  form  of  govern- 
ment, so  fruitful  of  advantage  to  our  people  in 
certain  ways,  in  other  ways  undoubtedly  limits 
our  national  effectiveness.  It  is  not  possible,  for 
instance,  for  the  national  government  to  take  the 
lead  in  technical  industrial  education,  to  see  that 
the  public-school  system  of  this  country  develops 
on  all  its  technical,  industrial,  scientific,  and  com- 
mercial sides.  This  must  be  left  primarily  to  the 
several  states.  Our  industrial  development 
depends  largely  upon  technical  education,  in- 
cluding in  this  term  all  industrial  education, 
from  that  which  fits  a  man  to  be  a  good  me- 
chanic, a  good  carpenter,  or  blacksmith,  to  that 
which  fits  a  man  to  do  the  greatest  engineering 
feat.  The  skilled  mechanic,  the  skilled  work- 
man, can  best  become  such  by  technical  indus- 
trial education. 

In  every  possible  way  we  should  help  the  wage- 
worker  who  toils  with  ms  hands  and  who  must  (we 
hope  in  a  constantly  increasing  measure)  also  toil 
with  his  brain. 

The  only  other  persons  whose  welfare  is  as  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  as  is  the  wel- 
fare of  the  wage-workers  are  the  tillers 

AnianltBT*  °^  *''"  ^*''  ^^  farmers.     It  is  a  mere 
^•^  truism  to  say  that  no  growth  of  cities, 

no  growth  of  wealth,  no  industrial 
development  can  atone  for  any  falling  off  in  the 
character  and  standing  of  the  farming  popula- 
tion. During  the  last  few  decades  this  fact  has 
been  recognized  with  ever-increasing  clearness. 
There  is  no  longer  any  failure  to  realize  that 
farming,  at  least  in  certain  branches,  must  be- 
come a  technical  and  scientific  profession.  This 
means  that  there  must  be  open  to  farmers  the 
chance  for  technical  and  scientific  training,  not 
theoretical  merely  but  of  the  most  severely  prac- 
tical type.  The  farmer  represents  a  peculiarly 
high  type  of  American  citizenship,  and  he  must 
have  the  same  chance  to  rise  and  develop  as  other 
American  citizens  have. 

Organization  has  become  necessary  in  the  busi- 
ness world;  and  it  has  accomplished  much  for 
good  in  the  world  of  labor.  It  is  no  less  necessary 
for  farmers.  Such  a  movement  as  the  Grange 
movement  is  good  in  it.self  and  is  capable  of  a  well- 
nigh  infinite  lurther  extension  for  good  so  long  as 
it  is  kept  to  its  own  legitimate  business.  The 
benefits  to  be  derived  by  the  association  of  farm- 


ers for  mutual  advantage  are  partly  economic  and 
partly  sociological. 

Moreover,  while  in  the  long  run  voluntary 
effort  will  prove  more  efficacious  than  govern- 
ment assistance,  while  the  farmers  must  primarily 
do  most  for  themselves,  yet  the  government  can 
also  do  much.  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  broken  new  ground  m  many  directions,  and 
year  by  year  it  finds  how  it  can  improve  its  meth- 
ods and  develop  fresh  usefulness.  Its  constant 
effort  is  to  give  the  governmental  assistance  in  the 
most  effective  way;  that  is,  through  associations 
of  farmers  rather  than  to  or  through  individual 
farmers. 

Much  is  now  being  done  for  the  states  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  great  plains  through  the 
development  of  the  national  policy  of  irrigation 
and  forest  preservation ;  no  government  pohcv  for 
the  betterment  of  our  internal  conditions  has  been 
more  fruitful  of  good  than  this.  The  forests  of 
the  White  Mountains  and  southern  Appalachian 
regions  should  also  be  preserved ;  and  tney  cannot 
be  unless  the  people  of  the  states  in  which  they  lie, 
through  their  representatives  in  the  Congress,  se- 
cure vigorous  action  by  the  national  government. 
I  am  well  aware  of  how  difficult  it  is  to  pass  a 
constitutional  amendment.     Nevertheless,  m  my 

judgment  the  whole  question  of  mar- 

w^_|^    riage  and  divorce  should  be  relegated 

^TSJi^^  to  the  authority  of  the  national  Con- 

gress.  At  present  the  wide  differences 

m  the  laws  of  the  different  states  on 
this  subject  result  in  scandals  and  abuses;  and 
surely  there  is  nothing  so  vitally  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation,  nothing  around  which  the 
nation  should  so  bend  itself  to  throw  every  safe- 
guard, as  the  home  life  of  the  average  citizen.  The 
change  would  be  good  from  every  standpoint.  In 
particular  it  would  be  good  because  it  would  con- 
fer on  the  Congress  the  power  at  once  to  deal  radi- 
cally and  efficiently  with  polygamy;  and  this 
should  be  done  whether  or  not  marriage  and  di- 
vorce are  dealt  with.  It  is  neither  safe  nor  proper 
to  leave  the  question  of  polygamy  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  several  states.  Power  to  deal  with  it  should 
be  conferred  on  the  national  government. 

Let  me  once  again  call  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  two  subjects  concerning  which  I  have 

frequently  before  communicated  with 
AmarlaBii  *hem.  One  is  the  (question  of  de- 
■Mii^M  velopLng  American  shipping.  I  trust 
Duppuv    ^jj^^  ^  Yj^^  embodying  in  substance 

the  views,  or  a  major  part  of  the 
views,  exprest  in  the  report  on  this  subiect  laid  be- 
fore the  House  at  its  last  session  will  be  passed. 
I  am  well  aware  that  in  former  years  objection- 
able measures  have  been  proposed  in  reference 
to  the  encouragement  of  American  shipping;  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed  measure  is  as 
nearly  unobjectionable  as  any  can  be.  It  will,  of 
course,  benefit  primarily  our  seaboard  states, 
such  as  Maine,  Louisiana,  and  Washington;  but 
what  benefits  part  of  our  people  in  the  end  bene- 
fits all;  just  as  government  aid  to  irrigation  and 
forestry  in  the  West  is  really  of  benefit,  not  only  to 
the  Rocky  Mountain  states,  but  to  all  our  country. 
I  especially  call  your  attention  to  the  second 
subject,  the  condition  of  our  currency  laws.    The 

national  bank  act  has  ably  served  a 
CnmmiT  P***  purpose  in  aiding  the  enormous 
^flj^'  business  development  of  the  country ; 
•^  and  within  ten  years  there  has  been 

an  increase  in  circulation  per  capita 
from  $21.41  to  $33.08.    For  several  years  evi- 
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dence  has  been  accumulating  that  additional  legis- 
lation is  needed.  The  recurrence  of  each  crop 
season  emphasizes  the  defects  of  the  present  laws. 
There  must  soon  be  a  revision  of  them,  because  to 
leave  them  as  they  are  means  to  incur  liability  of 
business  disaster. 

I  most  earnestly  hope  that  the  bill  to  provide  a 
lower  tariff  for  or  else  absolute  free  trade  m  Philip- 
pine products  will  become  a  law.  No  harm  will 
come  to  any  American  industry ;  and  while  there 
will  be  some  small  but  real  material  benefit  to  the 
Filipinos,  the  main  benefit  will  come  by  the  show- 
ing made  as  to  our  purpose  to  do  all  in  our  power 
for  their  welfare.  So  far  our  action  in  the  Philip- 
pines has  been  abundantly  justified,  not  mainly 
and  indeed  not  primarily  because  of  the  added 
dignity  it  has  given  us  as  a  nation  by  proving 
that  we  are  capable  honorably  and  efficiently  to 
bear  the  international  burdens  which  a  mighty 
people  should  bear,  but  even  more  because  of  the 
immense  benefit  that  has  come  to  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands.  In  these  islands  we  are  steadily 
introducing  both  liberty  and  order,  to  a  greater 
degree  than  their  people  have  ever  before  known. 

American  citizenship  should  be  conferred  on 
the  citizens  of  Porto  Rico. 

We  should  as  a  nation  do  everything  in  our 
jKjwer  for  the  cause  of  honorable  peace.  It  is 
morally  as  indefensible  for  a  nation  to  commit 
a  wrong  upon  another  nation,  strong  or  weak,  as 
for  an  individual  thus  to  wrong  his  fellows.  We 
should  do  all  in  our  power  to  hasten  the  day  when 
there  shall  be  peace  among  the  nations — a  peace 
based  upon  justice  and  not  upon  cowardly  sub- 
mission to  wrong. 

Dec.  3,  1906. 

The  recent  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
regard  to  the  employers'  liability  act,  the  experi- 
ence of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  enforcing  the 
interstate  commerce  and  antitrust  laws,  and  the 
gravely  significant  attitude  toward  the  law  and 
its  administration  recently  adopted  by  certain 
heads  of  great  corporations,  render  it  desirable 
that  there  should  be  additional  legislation  as 
regards  certain  of  the  relations  between  labor  and 
capital,  and  between  the  great  corporations  and 
the  public. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  decided  the  employers' 
liability  law  to  be  unconstitutional  because  its 
terms  apply  to  employees  engaged  wholly  in 
intrastate  commerce  as  well  as  to  employees  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce.  By  a  substantial 
majority  the  court  holds  that  the  Congress  has 
power  to  deal  with  the  question  in  so  far  as  inter- 
state commerce  is  concerned. 

As  regards  the  employers'  liability  law,  I  ad- 
vocate its  immediate  reenactment,  Umiting  its 
scope  so  that  it  shall  apply  only  to  the  class  of 
cases  as  to  which  the  court  says  it  can  constitution- 
ally apply,  but  strengthening  its  provisions  within 
this  scope.  Interstate  employment  being  thus 
covered  by  an  adequate  national  law,  the  field 
of  intrastate  emplojrmen  twill  be  left  to  the  action 
of  the  several  states.  With  this  clear  definition 
of  responsibility  the  states  will  undoubtedly  give 
to  the  performance  of  their  duty  within  their 
field  the  consideration  the  im{>ortance  of  the 
subject  demands. 

I  also  very  urgently  advise  that  a  comprehen- 
sive act  be  passed  providing  for  compensation  by 
the  government  to  all  employees  injured  in  the 
government  service.     Under  the  present  law  an 


injured  workman  in  the  employment  of  the  gov- 
ernment has  no  remedy,  and  the  entire  burden  of 
the  accident  falls  on  the  helpless  man,  his  wife, 
and  his  young  children.  This  is  an  outrage.  Itisa 
matter  of  humiUation  to  the  nation  that  there 
should  not  be  on  our  statute-books  prbvision  to 
meet  and  partially  atone  for  cruel  misfortune 
when  it  comes  upon  a  man  through  no  fault  of 
his  own  while  faithfully  serving  the  public. 

The  same  broad  pnnciple  which  should  apply 
to  the  government  should  ultimately  be  made 
applicable  to  all  private  employers. 

I  again  call  your  attention  to  the  need  of  some 
action  in  connection  with  the  abuse  of  injunctions 
in  labor  cases.  As  regards  the  rights  and  wrongs 
of  labor  and  capital,  from  blacklisting  to  boy- 
cotting, the  whole  subject  is  covered  in  admirable 
fashion  by  the  report  of  the  Anthracite  Coal  Strike 
Commission,  which  report  should  serve  as  a  chart 
for  the  guidance  of  both  legislative  and  executive 
officers.  As  regards  injunctions,  I  can  do  little 
but  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  my  last  message 
to  the  Congress.  Even  tho  it  were  possible,  I 
should  consider  it  most  unwise  to  abohsh  the  use 
of  the  process  of  injunction.  It  is  necessary  in 
order  that  the  courts  may  maintain  their  own 
dignity  and  in  order  that  they  may  in  effective 
manner  check  disorder  and  violence.  The  judge 
who  uses  it  cautiously  and  conservatively,  but 
who,  when  the  need  arises,  uses  it  fearlessly,  con- 
fers the  greatest  service  upon  our  people,  and  his 
preeminent  usefulness  as  a  public  servant  should 
be  heartily  recognized.  But  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind  that  it  has  sometimes  been  used  heed- 
lessly and  unjustly,  and  that  some  of  the  injunc- 
tions issued  infiict  grave  and  occasionally  irrepar- 
able wrong  upon  those  enjoined. 

It  is  all  wrong  to  use  the  injunction  to  prevent 
the  entirely  proper  and  legitimate  actions  of  labor 
oiganizations  in  their  struggle  for  industrial  bet- 
terment, or  under  the  guise  of  protecting  property 
rights  unwarrantably  to  invade  the  fundamental 
rights  of  the  individual.  It  is  futile  to  concede, 
as  we  all  do,  the  right  and  the  necessity  of  or- 
ganized effort  on  the  part  of  wage-earners  and 
yet  by  injunctive  process  to  forbid  peaceable 
action  to  accomplish  the  lawful  objects  for  which 
they  are  organized  and  upon  which  their  success 
depends. 

Not  only  should  there  be  action  on  certain 
laws  affecting  wage-earners ;  there  should  also  be 
such  action  on  laws  better  to  secure  control  over 
the  great  business  concerns  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  and  especially  over  the  great  common 
carriers.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  be  empowered  to  pass  upon  any  rate  or 
practise  on  its  own  initiative.  Moreover,  it 
should  be  provided  that  whenever  the  commission 
has  reason  to  believe  that  a  proposed  advance 
in  a  rate  ought  not  to  be  made  without  investiga- 
tion, it  should  have  authority  to  issue  an  order 
prohibiting  the  advance  pending  examination  by 
the  commission. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  expressing  an 
opinion  that  any  or  even  a  majority  of  these 
advances  are  improper.  Many  of  the  rates  in 
this  country  have  Deen  abnormally  low.  The 
operating  expenses  of  our  railroads,  notably  the 
wages  paid  railroad  employees,  have  greatly  in- 
creased. These  and  other  causes  may  in  any 
given  case  justify  an  advance  in  Yates,  and  if  so 
the  advances  should  be  permitted  and  approved. 
But  there  may  be,  and  doubtless  are,  cases  where 
this  is  not  true;  and  our  law  should  be  so  fiamed 
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that  the  government,  as  the  repiesentative  of  the 
whole  people,  can  protect  the  individual  against 
unlawful  exaction  for  the  use  of  these  public  high- 
ways. The  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
should  be  provided  with  the  means  to  make  a 
physical  valuation  of  any  road  as  to  which  it 
deems  this  valuation  necessanr.  In  some  form 
the  federal  government  should  exercise  super- 
vision over  the  financial  operations  of  our  inter- 
state railroads.  In  no  other  way  can  justice  be 
done  between  the  private  owners  of  those  proper- 
ties and  the  public  which  pay  their  charges. 

I  think  that  the  federal  government  must  also 
assume  a  certain  measure  of  control  over  the 
physical  operation  of  railways  in  the  handling 
of  interstate  traffic.  The  commission  now_  has 
authority  to  establish  through  routes  and  joint 
rates.  In  order  to  make  this  provision  effective 
and  in  order  to  promote  in  times  of  necessity  the 

g roper  movement  of  traffic,  I  think  it  must  also 
ave  authority  to  determine  the  conditions  upon 
which  cars  shall  be  interchanged  between  different 
interstate  railways.  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
commission  should  have  authority,  in  particular 
instances,  to  determine  the  schedule  upon  which 
perishable  commodities  shall  be  moved. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  repeat  my  recom- 
mendation that  railways  be  permitted  to  form 
traffic  associations  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
about  and  agreeing  upon  rates,  regulations,  and 
practises  affecting  interstate  business  in  which 
the  members  of  the  association  are  mutually  in- 
terested. This  does  not  mean  that  they  should 
be  given  the  right  to  pool  their  earnings  or  their 
traffic.  The  law  requires  that  rates  shall  be  so 
adjusted  as  not  to  discriminate  between  indi- 
viduals, localities,  or  different  species  of  traffic. 
Ordinarily,  rates  by  all  competing  lines  must  be 
the  same.  As  applied  to  practical  conditions, 
the  rtdlway  operations  of  this  country  cannot  be 
conducted  according  to  law  without  what  is 
equivalent  to  conference  and  agreement.  The 
articles  under  which  such  associations  operate 
should  be  approved  by  the  commission;  all  their 
operations  should  be  open  to  public  inspection; 
and  the  rates,  regulations,  and  practises  upon 
which  they  agree  should  be  subject  to  disapproval 
by  the  commission. 

I  urge  this  last  provision  with  the  same  earnest- 
ness that  I  do  the  others.  This  coimtry  provides 
its  railway  facilities  by  private  capital.  Those 
facilities  will  not  be  adec^uate  unless  the  capital 
employed  is  assured  of  ]ust  treatment  and  an 
adequate  return.  In  fixing  the  charges  of  our 
railroads,  I  believe  that,  considering  the  interests 
of  the  public  alone,  it  is  better  to  allow  too  liberal 
rather  than  too  scanty  earnings,  for,  otherwise, 
there  is  grave  danger  that  our  railway  develop- 
ment may  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for 
transportation.  But  the  fundamental  idea  that 
these  railways  are  public  highways  must  be  recog- 
nized, and  they  must  be  open  to  the  whole  pubhc 
upon  equal  terms  and  upon  reasonable  terms. 
Jan.  31,  1908.  Thbodorb  Roosevblt. 

REVENUE:  For  the  principles  involved  in 
problems  of  revenue,  see  Financb;  Taxation; 
Frbb  Trade;  Protection;  Socialism;  State. 

REVIVAL  OF  HAITDICRAFTS:  Varied  efforts 
are  being  made  to-day  to  revive  the  production  of 
articles  of  a  more  or  less  artistic  nature  by  hand 
instead  of  by  machinery.  Manufacture  was 
almost  entirely  by  hand,  supplemented  by  tools, 


until   the   introduction   of  steam.    The   latter 
made  possible  the  replacing  of  the  hand  as  the 

Srincipal  tool  and  propelling  power  by  machinery, 
[anuiacture  became  machinofacture.  Produc- 
tion became  immensely  prolific  and  enabled 
many  people  to  enjoy  comforts  which  had  been 
denied  to  them  before.  But  it  tdso  repressed 
the  individuality  of  the  maker,  who  redly  be- 
came merely  a  machine  to  watch  and  operate  an- 
other machine.  The  pride,  the  satisfaction,  and 
the  creative  sense  in  one's  own  product  was 
largely  gone.  In  order  to  reintroduce  the  per- 
sonal element  into  the  making  of  semi-artistic 
articles,  a  movement  has  been  started  in  nearly 
every  civilized  country  for  teaching,  fostering, 
and  encouraging  handicrafts  along  numerous 
lines. 

The  crafts  which  are  taken  up  are  chiefly  those 
in  which  machinery  cannot  compete  success- 
fuUv,  e.  g.,  rug-  and  carpet-weaving,  lace-making, 
basketry,  ceramics,  wood  and  metal  york,  sloyd, 
printing  and  binding  of  books  in  idiitons  de  luxe, 
cabinet-making,  decorating,  house-painting,  etc. 
The  movement  in  England  was  started  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  John  Ruskin  and  William 
Morris.  The  latter  says:  "To  give  people  pleas- 
ure in  the  things  thev  must  perforce  use,  that  is 
one  great  office  of  decoration;  to  give  people 
pleasure  in  the  things  they  must  perforce  make, 
that  is  the  other  use  of  it.  Ruskin  held  that  a 
man  should  use  his  brains  as  well  as  his  hands  in 
whatsoever  he  produced,  which  implies  in  crafts 
the  ability  to  design  and  create  new  models,  and 
thus  to  impress  one's  individuality  upon  the  prod- 
uct and  express  one's  personality  in  it.  Only 
in  that  way  can  the  mechanical  operation  of  the 
hand  be  raised  into  the  realm  of  the  spiritual,  and 
personality  developed  instead  of  disintegrated. 
Ruskin  {q.  v.)  started  the  Society  of  St.  Geoi]ge 
with  the  promotion  of  handicrafts  as  one  of  its 
objects.  The  trade-schools  {q.  v.)  have  now 
taken  up  this  matter  to  a  large  extent.  The 
Sloyd  Association  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(131  Percy  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  London,  W.) 
has  similar  aims. 

The  most  conspicuous  attempt  in  reviving  han- 
dicrafts has,  however,  been  made  in  Ireland,  and 
Eartly  in  England,  for  the  Irish.  The  Gaelic 
eague,  founded  in  1893,  has  made  this  endeavor 
one  of  its  objects.  By  reviving  the  crafts  and  the 
house  industries,  particularly  m  the  cotmtry  dis- 
tricts, the  league  hopes  to  give  congenial  em- 
ployment to  boys  and  men  during  the  winter  and 
to  women  all  the  year  round.  It  successful,  this 
arrangement  will  operate  reciprocally — in  dimin- 
i^ng  idleness  in  the  country  districts,  and  in 
providing  a  market  for  farm  products.  Thus 
00th  consumption  and  production  will  be  affected 
advantageously.  In  order  to  create  a  market  for 
these  products,  particularly  the  lace  and  linen, 
the  league  has  arranged  an  annual  exhibition  of 
Irish  g<x>ds  in  London  with  a  permanent  center  at 
26  Ludgate  Hill.  Ever  since,  there  has  been  a 
ready  market  for  these  goods,  and  many  formerly 
poor  families  now  make  a  comfortable  living. 
Beside  this  economic  advantage  has  been  a  po- 
litical advantage.  The  revival  of  craftsmansnip 
has  taught  the  north  and  the  south  of  Ireland  that 
their  problem  is  ultimately  the  same. 

On  the  Continent  the  movement  finds  expres- 
sion chiefly  in  the  Gewerbe-  und  Kunstschuun  of 
Germany,  which  have  been  taken  as  models  by 
other  countries,  and  by  permanent  exhibits,  e.  g., 
in  Nuremberg  and  in  Vienna.     In  the  latter  city 
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Dr.  Vetter  has  succeeded  in  creating  a  very  ex- 
cellent trade  and  crafts  museum,  while  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  different  crown  lands,  peculiar  to 
each,  are  exhibited  and  find  ready  purchasers. 
This  ready  market,  again,  stimulates  the  crafts- 
men and  women  to  higher  and  nobler  efforts, 
and  thus  a  signal  service  is  rendered  to  numerous 
people,  not  only  economically  but  artistically, 
especially  since  some  artists  of  note  have  taken 
a  lively  mterest  in  the  matter  by  giving  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  and  designing,  and  furnishing 
samples  of  superior  workmanship. 

The  French  Chamber  in  1906  set  aside  the  sum 
of  10,000  francs  for  an  investigation  concerning 
ways  and  means  by  which  the  house  industries  in 
country  districts  may  be  saved  from  ruin,  how 
new  ones  may  be  created,  and  thus  idleness  and 
poverty  be  obviated.  This  is  in  addition  to  what 
IS  being  done  in  the  trade-schools.  Belgium  is 
trying  her  best  to  foster  lace-maldng  and  other 
house  industries  which  require  skill  and  origi- 
nality. 

In  the  United  States  a  strong  tendency  has  been 
shown  in  recent  years  toward  reviving  and  fos- 
tering craftsmanship.  Perhaps  most  prominent 
in  this  respect  is  the  domestic  weaving  and  rug- 
making,  in  villages  and  coimtrjrsides  both  in  New 
England  and  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  where 
some  women  have  preserved  their  secret  of  weav- 
ing and  dyeing  rugs  of  exceptional  beauty.  Among 
the  Scandinavians  of  the  West  there  are  also  some 
women  who  have  not  forgotten  their  skill  in  this 
line.  The  revival  has  been  due  in  the  southern 
mountains  chiefly  to  philanthropic  efforts;  in 
New  England  to  summer  boarders  of  artistic 
taste  and  lovers  of  the  unconventional.  Hardly 
more  than  the  principal  places  can  be  mentioned 
in  this  article.  The  Acadians  in  the  Attakapas 
region  of  southern  Louisiana  make  blankets  and 
cottonade  suitings.  The  Log  Cabin  settlement 
near  Asheville,  N.  C,  has  encouraged  chiefly  the 
weaving  of  coverlets.  The  Allanstand  Cottage 
Industries  in  Madison,  N.  C,  have  revived  an  in- 
dustry among  the  mountaineers  which  provides  a 
comfortable  fiving  for  them.  The  Berea  Fireside 
Industries  in  Kentucky  have  rehabilitated  the  art 
of  dyeing  and  weaving  in  that  neighborhood. 
Similar  industries  exist  now  in  Russellville,  Tenn., 
Proctor,  Ky.,  Hindman,  Ky.,  Rome,  Ga.  In 
New  England  rug-making  was  revived  first  at 
Pequaket,  N.  H.,  by  Mrs.  Helen  R.  Albee,  a  de- 
signer. The  Sabatos  rugs  of  Center  Lovell,  Me., 
have  found  favor  with  artists  in  New  York  City. 
The  Cranberry  Isles,  Me.,  Belchertown,  Mass., 
Plainfield,  N.  H.,  have  also  experienced  a  revival 
of  their  house  industry  of  rug-making.  The 
Charity  Society  of  New  York  City  and  Grace 
Church  Hospital  for  old  people  have  given  em- 
ployment to  people  at  rug-making.  There  are  a 
large  number  01  other  places  where  successful 
attempts  have  been  made  in  this  direction. 
Among  these  the  Roycroft  Shop,  at  East  Aurora, 
N.  Y.,  is,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent. 

An  interesting  innovation  in  this  line  has  been 
introduced  at  Hull  House,  Chicago,  in  ipoo.  A 
museum  showing  various  handicrafts  in  their 
process  of  evolution  was  established,  and  the 
various  nationalities  in  the  neighborhood  were 
asked  to  bring  their  distaffs,  spinning-wheels, 
looms,  etc.,  in  order  to  furnish  an  opportunity  for 
comparisons  both  as  to  implements  and  proc- 
esses of  spinning,  weaving,  etc.  Thus  a  number 
of  fabrics  and  ru^  were  produced  representing 
Greeks,  Irish,  Italians,  Syrians. 


Weaving  on  hand-looms  has  been  introduced 
into  the  curricula  of  several  industrial  schools, 
e.  g.,  at  Hampton  Institute,  Hampton,  Va.,  for 
rugs,  table-covers,  portieres,  etc.  A  class  in  dye- 
ing from  vegetable  dyes  has  also  been  intro- 
duced. The  Teachers'  College,  New  York  City, 
Newcomb  College,  New  Orleans,  the  Home  In- 
dustrial School,  Asheville,  N.  C,  are  also  giving 
classes  in  rug-weaving.  Even  two  elementary 
schools,  the  Dewey  School  at  Chicago,  and  the 
Motley  School,  Minneapolis,  are  giving  courses  in 
textile  handicrafts. 

Rug-weaving  is  only  a  part  of  a  larger  move- 
ment. There  has  been  a  tendencysince  187  j  in 
the  direction  of  hand-made  goods.  Wood-carving, 
overglaze  china  painting,  pottery,  were  the  first 
crafts  to  attract  attention,  particularly  in  Cin- 
cinnati, where  several  clubs  were  started  with 
good  results,  and  where  the  Art  Academy  is  doing 
excellent  work.  Chicago  followed  this  example  in 
the  "  nineties  "  with  various  clubs  devoting  tnem- 
selves  to  the  acquirement  of  skill  and  dexteritv  in 
numerous  lines.  Since  1900  Boston,  New  York 
City,  Syracuse,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  Indianapolis,  and  many  smaller  places 
have  formed  clubs  for  giving  men  and  women 
opportunities  to  perfect  themselves  in  one  or 
more  crafts.  Bynicliffe,  Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  de- 
serves special  mention.  It  is  a  summer  art 
school  for  various  crafts,  but  the  intention  of  Mr. 
Ralph  Radcliffe-Whitehead,  the  fotmder,  is  to 
establish  a  permanent  art  village.  Even  stock 
companies  have  been  formed  for  the  promotion 
of  crafts,  e.  g.,  at  Glen  Eirie,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  movement  has  gone 
that  for  t;}ie  preservation  of  handicrafts  among 
the  Indians,  and  among  the  natives  of  Porto  Rico. 
Basketr}[,  bead-work,  blanket-weaving  among  the 
Indians  is  receiving  special  attention  at  several 
reservations  and  from  a  number  of  associations, 
e.  g.,  the  Mohonk  Lodge,  Sequoia  League,  Bastet 
Fraternity,  etc. 

The  movement  is  now  in  full  swing,  and  is  ben- 
efiting a  large  number  of  people  economically, 
artistically,  and  socially.  If  it  is  to  succeed,  the 
crafts  must  give  scope  to  native  genius  and  es- 
thetic sense.  What  militates  against  it  is  the 
disappearance  of  national  costumes  through  the 
leveling  influence  of  modem  fashions,  which  con- 
sider only  him  or  her  as  being  within  the  pale  of 
civilization  who  is  dressed  more  or  less  in  some 
imitation  of  Paris  models.  America  is  the  great- 
est sinner  in  this  respect;  it  is,  consequently,  a 
hopeful  sign  that  she  has  taken  up  the  movement 
so  vigorously. 

A  list  of  the  more  important  arts  and  crafts 
clubs  and  societies  in  the  U.  S.  follows: 

Chicaso  Arts  and  Cnfta  Society,  1301  Woman'a  Temple. 
Chicaso. 

Society  of  Arts  and  CrafU.  9  Park  Street,  Boston,  Uaai. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  Deerfield,  Mass. 

Hingham  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Hingham,  Mass. 

Greenfield  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

New  Clairvaux  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  Montague,  Mass. 

Guild  of  Arts  and  CrafU,  109  East  Twenty-third  Street. 
New  York. 

Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  313  North  Charles  Street,  Bal- 
timore. Md. 

Maiden  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  Maiden,  Mass. 

Brewster  Guild  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Brewster,  Mass. 

Southampton  Arts  and  Crafts,  Southampton,  Mass. 

Dorchester  Arts  and  CrafU  Society,  Doreheater,  Haas. 

Society  of  ArU  and  CrafU.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Aru  and  CrafU  Club  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  33  Ljnmar  Build- 
ing. 

ArU  and  CrsfU  Society,  Dayton,  Ohio,  500  East  Second 
Street. 

Center  Lovell  Handicraft  Society,  Center  Lovell,  He. 
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Arts  and  Ciafts  Sodety,  Minneapolis,  Hinn.,  1511  Laoid 
Avenue, 

ArU  Mid  CnfU  Club,  Paiso,  N.  Dak. 

Alt*  and  Crafts  Club,  Hartford,  Conn.,  105  TmmboU 
Street. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Club  of  Bradley  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Peoria.  lU. 

Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts,  Exeter,  N.  H. 

Arts  and  CiafU  Society  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Guild  of  Arts  and  Crafts  of  Cuifomia,  639  Kearny  Street, 
San  Piuncisco. 

Arts  and  Crafts  Association,  Pitchburc,  Mass. 

Hamilton  ArU  and  Ciafts  Club,  HamOton,  N.  Y. 

Rudolph  M.  Binobr. 

Rbfbrbncbs:   Th*  Rnival  of  HandicrofU  in  Atturiea,  by 
Max  West,  Ph.D.,  BdUiUh  of  Burtau  of  Labor,  No.  55. 

REVISIOniSTS,  THE:  The  constructive  wing 
of  the  Social-Democratic  Party  of  Germany.  It 
comprizes  a  brilliant  array  en  writers,  political 
representatives,  and  trade-union  leaders.  Be- 
sides Eduard  Bernstein  and  George  von  Vollmar, 
we  find  Carl  Legien,  Adolph  von  Elm,  Ignatz 
Auer  (the  party  secretary),  A.  Hue,  Wolfgang 
Heine,  Paul  Kjunpfmeyer,  and  many  others. 

The  Revisionists  accept  the  doctrines  of  Marx 
as  the  basis  of  their  economic  and  political 
activity.  But  they  also  hold  that  the  theories  of 
Marx  need  revision  in  many  vital  respects. 

They  declare  that,  especially  in  the  field  of 
agriculture,  Marx's  prediction  of  the  concentra- 
tion of  wealth  and  the  wiping  out  of  the  middle 
class  has  not  been  verified  by  the  economic  de- 
velopment. They  also  find  fault  with  Marx's 
theory  of  value  in  some  points,  and  furthermore 
contend  that  while  the  old  middle  class  is  disap- 
pearing, a  new  middle  class,  made  up  of  well-paid 
foremen,  superintendents,  bookkeepers,  mana- 
gers, etc.,  is  taking  its  place. 

They  deny  the  "catastrophe"  theory  that  so- 
cialism will  be  introduced  some  day  at  one  bound 
by  a  "coup  de  force"  and  contend  that  socialism 
is  simply  a  matter  of  evolution — a.  contention 
which  they  can  easily  prove  from  the  writings  of 
Marx,  Engels,  and  some  of  their  successors. 

The  Revisionists,  therefore,  while  they  in  no 
way  try  to  hide  their  ultimate  aim  of  establishing 
the  so-called  Socialist  Republic,  lay  the  main 
stress  on  practical  and  immediate  ameliorative 
work.  And  while  they  do  not  reject  the  revolu- 
tion— or  as  many  revolutions,  for  that  matter,  as 
the  evolution  of  economic  and  political  conditions 
may  bring  about — yet  they  claim  that  the  work 
in  the  trade-unions,  in  the  cooperative  societies, 
and  in  the  political  field  is  of  paramount  impor- 
tance for  the  working  class  at  the  present  time. 
Their  theory  was  formulated  by  Eduard  Bern- 
stein. 

In  reality,  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
other  wing  of  the  Social-Democratic  Party  is  sim- 
ply a  struggle  between  the  evolutionary  principle 
in  its  widest  sense  and  the  revolutionary  principle 
in  its  narrowest  meaning. 

That  struggle  has  been  apparent  in  Germany 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  movement. 

The  German  Social  Democracy  was  originally 
formed  of  two  divided  and  hostile  camps — the 
Lassalleans  and  the  Eisenachers  (Marxists),  The 
Lassalleans  were  the  more  fanatic  and  more  "rad- 
ical" in  their  ways,  but  less  scientific  and  less 
radical  in  tiieir  theories.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Lassalleans  were  rather  national  than  interna- 
tional. After  many  bitter  fights  and  squabbles 
with  each  other,  the  two  great  groups  were  united 
by  political  persecutions  and  welded  together  by 
the  anti-Socialist  laws.  At  the  time  of  this  union 
the  Lassalleans  were  far  stronger  in  numbers,  but 
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they  succumbed  to  the  theoretic  basis  of  the 
Marxists.  To-day  the  German  Social-Demo- 
cratic Party  is  Marxist  and  international. 

Marxism  in  itself  is  revolutionary  and  evolu- 
tionary. Or  more  correctly  exprest,  it  is  based 
on  the  economic  evolution,  which  is  essentially 
revolutionary  and  is  revolutionizing  the  world 
before  our  eyes. 

Now,  when  the  German  Socialist  movement 
was  young,  that  is,  in  the  sixties  and  seventies 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  matter  was  tm- 
derstood  quite  differently.  German  proletarian 
leaders  had  seen  and  experienced  the  oetrayal  of 
the  revolution  and  of  political  freedom  by  the 
boui-geois  in  Prance  and  Germany  in  1848. 

The  proletarian  idea  then  was  that  the  awak- 
ened proletariat  must  complete  the  unfinished 
work  of  the  bourgeois.  The  proletariat  must 
finally  win  democracy,  freedom,  and  equality  for 
Germany.  But  at  the  same  time  it  also  must 
take  a  great  step  forward,  and  to  the  political 
add  the  economic  emancipation — that  is,  besides 
a  democratic  constitution,  it  must  also  create  the 
Socialist  Republic. 

All  this  must  be  attained  by  one  single  political 
revolutionary  stroke — by  winning  one  great 
battle,  possibly  on  the  barricades.  The  Social- 
ists of  that  day  scoffed  at  parliamentarism. 

John  Most  and  Wilhelm  Hasselmann  were  the 
logical  exponents  of  this  view.  Yet  even  Liel>- 
knecht  profest  it  at  one  time. 

This  idea  changed  perceptibly  at  the  time  of  the 
anti-Socialist  laws.  The  twelve  years  of  persecu- 
tion gave  the  Socialists  an  idea  of  the  tremendous 
power  of  the  ruling  classes  and  of  the  strength  of 
capitalist  society.  The  thinking  people  in  the 
party  came  to  see  that  the  present  economic  sys- 
tem was  still  far  too  strong  to  be  overthrown  by 
one  single  revolutionary  eruption.  They  found 
that  it  was  impossible  with  one  blow  to  bring 
the  economic  and  the  political  revolution. 

The  leaders  of  the  party,  therefore,  took  very 
good  care  to  warn  the  masses  against  revolu- 
tionary outbreaks,  in  order  not  to  give  the  ruling 
class  the  desired  opportunity  to  make  use  of  their 
power.  Under  no  consideration  must  the  un- 
armed masses  be  brought  before  the  "magazine 
rifles,"  by  which  the  dearest  wish  of  the  reac- 
tionists would  be  fulfilled. 

Thus  under  the  anti-Socialist  law  the  evolution- 
ary principle  naturally  came  more  and  more  into 
favor.  The  party  very  wisely  trusted  to  the 
development  of  economic  affairs. 

After  the  abolition  of  the  anti-Socialist  laws  a 
small  portion  of  the  party,  especially  students 
and  so-called  "intellectuals"  were  ready  to  re- 
turn to  the  "old  revolutionary  tactics.  This 
was  the  faction  of  the  so-called  "Young  Men" 
{Die  Jungen) ,  led  by  Wildberger  and  Werner. 

Another  group  with  George  von  Vollmar,  a  for- 
mer ultra-revolutionist,  represented  the  evolu- 
tionary principle.  While  the  "final  aim" — the 
abolition  of  wage-labor — was  not  to  be  denied, 
main  stress  must  be  laid  upon  present  political  and 
social  reforms. 

The  third  and  strongest  group  took  a  middle 

g-ound,  and  was  led  at  that  time  by  Liebknecht, 
ebel,  and  Singer. 

The  clash  came  at  the  conventions  at  Halle  in 
1890  and  at  Erfurt  in  1891.  Liebknecht  and 
Bebel  conquered.  Wildberger,  Werner,  and 
some  other  "revolutionists,"  who  were  unwill- 
ing to  submit,  withdrew  from  the  party  and  be- 
came anarchists.     Vollmar  and  his  evolutionary 
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group  remained  in  the  ascendency  and  were  very 
active. 

Yet  the  two  tendencies  continued  to  clash  in 
the  Gernuoi  Social  Democracy.  This  has  been 
noticeable  at  every  convention.  And  since  Bern- 
stein wrote  his  famous  book,  they  have  also  had 
a  theoretical  standard  around  which  to  rally. 

The  issues  have  been  various.  Sometimes 
labor-unions  were  discust,  sometimes  an  agra- 
rian program,  or  participation  in  the  Prussian 
Landtag  elections.  Then  again  purelv  theoretic 
questions  were  raised  by  Eduard  Bernstein — 
theories  overthrown  as  to'  the  progress  of  misery 
and  its  relation  to  the  Socialist  movement.  Ex- 
ceptions were  also  taken  to  the  Marxian  theory  of 
concentration  as  far  as  agriculture  was  concerned. 
Of  late  the  question  of  the  general  strike  has  been 
discust.  The  Kevisionists  favored  it  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  tactical  means. 

The  key-note  was  always  the  evolutionary 
principle  in  its  widest  sense  against  the  revolu- 
tionary principle  in  a  narrow  conception. 

At  first  the  representatives  of  the  constructive 
tendency,  except  Bernstein,  Auer,  and  Legien, 
were  jroung  men  with  a  university  education, 
many  of  whom  have  paid  positions  in  the  party 
and  therefore  had  to  take  pains  not  to  offend 
party  traditions  and  party  prejudices.  And  the 
reproach  was  made  that  they  were ' '  intellectuals, ' ' 
not  real  proletarians  with  a  "callous  fist,"  and 
this  was  given  by  their  opi>onents  as  the  reason 
why  they  were  not  "revolutionary."  It  was  also 
unfortunate  that  Eduard  Bernstein,  the  man 
who  in  1898  took  up  the  theoretic  side  of  the 
question  in  the  Neue  Zeit,  and  from  whom  the 
faction  very  incorrectly  has  received  its  name,  is 
anything  but  a  practical  statesman  and  still  less 
a  leader  of  the  masses.  But  since  most  of  the 
trade-union  leaders  and  the  adherents  of  the  co- 
operative societies  have  accepted  Bernstein's 
theories,  this  has  changed  the  situation. 

The  struggle  between  the  two  principles  will 
continue  in  future.  But  a  split  in  the  g^at  Ger- 
man Social  Democracy  is  out  of  the  question. 
The  sound  sense  and  fine  discipline  of  the  Ger- 
'  man  organized  working  men  will  prevent  this, 
and  so  will  the  conduct  of  their  opponents. 
Moreover,  a  victory  of  the  evolutionary  principle 
will  not  mean  any  weakening,  but  rather  a 
strengthening,  of  the  position  of  the  working 
class.  It  will  make  the  gradual  but  steady  de- 
velopment of  the  German  working  class  its  main 
business,  without  giving  up  the  idea  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

The  result  of  the  last  election  in  Germany  has 
shown  that  the  Social-Democratic  Party  can  no 
longer  keep  up  its  mainly  negative  program  and 
nuuce  headway.  Compared  with  the  Socialists  of 
France,  of  England,  and  even  of  Italy,  the  Ger- 
man Social  Democracy,  in  spite  of  its  grand  or- 
ranization  and  disciphne,  has  played  a  small  rAIe. 
What  it  has  achieved  for  the  working  class  was 
done  rather  in  a  negative  way,  the  ruling  class 
fearing  the  ascendency  of  the  revolution,  than  by 
any  positive  program.  An  absolute  change  of 
attitude  may  be  more  difficult  in  Germany  than 
in_  any  other  country,  on  account  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  kaiser,  who  is  very  antidemocratic. 
But  a  way  will  have  to  be  found  to  utilize  the 
genius  of  the  Social  Democracy  for  the  people 
now  and  in  the  future.  We  do  not  want  to  post- 
pone its  usefulness  until  some  indefinite  time. 

The  Revisionists  were  beaten  by  a  good  ma- 


jority at  the  Social-Democratic  convention  in 
Limbeck  (1901)  and  were  censured  and  forbidden 
to  promulgate  their  theories.  They  were  beaten 
again  at  ^e  Dresden  convention  in  1903.  But 
ideas  cannot  be  supprest  in  such  a  crude  way, 
otherwise  socialism  would  have  been  crusnt 
long  ago.  And  especially  the  idea  of  the  Revi- 
sionists ("Bemsteinism  ),  which  represents  a 
principle  that  has  striven  for  the  supremacy  in 
the  German  Socialist  movement  since  its  very  in- 
ception, cannot  be  supprest  by  a  simple  major- 
ity vote  of  a  party  congress.  It  has  taken  deep 
roots  among  the  trade-unionists  of  Germany. 
The  work  in  the  municipalities  helps  it  along.  It 
brines  the  party  in  close  touch  with  the  people. 
In  short,  the  economic-revolutionary  principle — 
which,  by  the  way,  does  not  exclude  so-called 
revolutionary  exploits,  but  rather  includes  them — 
is  the  best  legacy  of  Carl  Marx  to  his  followers. 
Therefore  it  is  bound  to  win. 

Victor  L.  Berger. 

REYBAUD,  MARIE  ROCHE  LOUIS:  His- 
torian; bom  Marseilles,  1799.  He  went  to  Paris 
in  1829,  and  became  the  leading  historian  of  the 
Socialist  school.  NoveUst  as  well  as  historian,  in 
1850  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy. 
His  "J^tudes  sur  les  r^ormateurs  ou  socialistes 
modemes"  (a  vols.,  1840-47)  was  the  first  work 
to  bring  the  word  socialian  into  general  use. 
Died  1879. 

REYNOLDS,  JAMES  BRONSOH:  Social  re- 
form worker;  bom  1861,  Kiantone,  N.  Y. ;  edu- 
cated at  North  Haven  and  New  Haven;  griidu- 
ated  from  Yale  University,  1884;  Yale  Divinity 
School,  1888;  afterward  did  postgraduate  work 
in  Paris  and  Berlin;  was  fellow  in  sociology  at 
Columbia  University ;  law  student  at  New  York 
University.  As  official  representative  of  the 
College  Yotmg  Men's  Christian  Association,  he 
visited  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent  tcota 
1889-93,  studying  at  the  same  time  social  prob- 
lems. Member  (Ssmmittee  of  Seventy,  1893.  In 
1894  he  became  head  worker  of  the  University. 
Settlement  in  New  York.  In  that  position  he  was 
member  of  a  number  of  committees,  e.  g.,  City 
Club's  committee  to  prepare  for  campaign  of 
1897;  chairman  of  executive  committee  of  Citi- 
zens' Union,  etc.  In  1900  Governor  Roosevelt 
appointed  him  a  member  of  the  State  Tenement 
House  Commission;  1903-3  he  was  secretary  to 
Mayor  Low  of  New  York;  afterward  went  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  as  special  adviser  to  President 
Roosevelt  on  municipal  affairs  of  Washington; 
1906  he  was  a  member  of  the  presidential  com- 
mission to  investigate  the  Chicago  stock-yards. 
Member  of  numerous  clubs:  Address:  The 
Century  Association,  7  West  Forty-third  Street, 
New  York  City,  U.  S.  A. 

RICARDO,  DAVID:  Political  economist:  bom 
in  London,  1773,  the  son  of  a  Jewish  member  of 
the  Stock  Exchange.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
entered  his  father's  office;  but,  when  twenty-one, 
he  separated  from  his  father's  family  and  entered 
the  Church  of  England.  Commencing  business 
for  himself,  he  was  a  man  of  wealth  at  twenty-five. 
In  1799  became  interested  in  Adam  Smith's  great 
work,  and  henceforth  devoted  himself  maiiuy  to 
economic  studies.  In  1809  he  wrote  a  series  of 
articles  on  monetary  questions  to  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  which  led  to  con.siderable  controversy. 
In  1815  he  published  an  essay  on  the  influence  of 
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the  "Low  Price  of  Com,  or  the  Profit  of  Stock," 
in  which  he  first  stated  the  views  as  to  rent  after- 
ward connected  with  his  name,  but  which  he  ex- 
plicitly states  he  derived  mainly  from  Malthus 
(see  Rbnt).  In  1817  appeared  Ricardo's  great 
work,  his  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and 
Taxation."  In  1819  he  entered  Parliament,  and 
was  soon  recognized  as  an  authority  in  economics, 
and  a  strong  supporter  of  the  battle  for  free  trade. 
In  1822  he  puDUshed  a  tract  on  "Protection  to 
Agriculture,  and  in  1824  was  published,  after  his 
death,  his  "Plan  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Na- 
tional Bank."  Ricardo  died  Sept.  n,  1823,  James 
Mill  saying  of  him  that  he  knew  not  a  better  man. 
Professor  Ingram  ("History  of  Political  Econ- 
omy), says  of  Ricardo's  views: 

The  principle  which  he  puts  first  in  order,  and  which  is  in- 
deed the  key  to  the  whole,  isthis — that  the  exchange  value  of 
any  commodity,  the  supply  of  which  can  be  increased  at  will, 
is  regulated,  under  a  r^me  of  free  competition,  by  the  labor 
necessary  for  its  production.  Similar  propositions  are  to  be 
found  in  the  "Wealth  of  Nations,"  not  to  speak  of  earlier  Eng- 
lish writings.  On  this  basis  Ricardo  goes  on  to  explain  the 
laws  according  to  which  the  produce  of  the  land  and  the  labor 
of  the  country  is  distributed  among  the  several  classes  which 
take  part  in  production.  [Professor  Ingram  shows  where 
Ricardo  got  his  theory  of  rent,  and  then  sa^:] 

The  essence  of  the  theory  is  that  rent,  being  the  price  paid 
by  the  cultivator  to  the  owner  of  land  for  the  use  01  its 
productive  powers,  is  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  price  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  over  the  cost  of  production  on  that  land. 
With  the  increase  of  population,  and  therefore  of  demand  for 
food,  inferior  soils  will  be  taken  into  cultivation;  and  the  price 
of  the  entire  supply  necessary  for  the  commuitity  will  be  regu- 
lated by  the  cost  of  production  of  that  portion  of  the  supply 
which  is  produced  at  the  greatest  expense.  But  for  the  land 
which  will  barely  repay  the  cost  of  ciiltivation,  no  rent  will  be 
paid.  Hence,  the  rent  of  any  quality  of  land  will  be  equal  to 
the  diSerence  between  the  cost  of  production  on  that  land  and 
the  cost  of  production  of  that  produce  which  is  raised  at  the 
greatest  expense.  .  .  . 

The  great  importance  of  the  theory  of  rent  in  Ricardo's 
system  arises  from  the  fact  that  he  makes  the  general  econom- 
ic condition  of  society  to  depend  altogether  on 
the  position  in  which  agricultural  exploitation 
Bieardian    stands.     This  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
T.aw  <if  Vimt  Statement  of  his  theory  of  wages  and  profits. 
2MW  01  JMBv  Jy^^  produce  of  every  expenditure  of  labor  and 
capitflj  beixkg  divided  between  the  laborer  and 
the  capitalist,  in  proportion  as  one  obtains 
more  the  other  will  necessarily  obtain  less.     The  productive- 
ness oi  labor  being  given,  nothing  can  diminish  profit  but  a 
rise  of  wages,  or  increase  it  but  a  fall  of  wages.     Now,  the 
price  of  labor,  being^  the  same  as  its  cost  of  production,  is  de- 
termined by  the  price  of  the  commodities  necessary  for  the 
support  of  the  laborer.     The  price  of  such  manufactured  arti- 
cles as  be  requires  has  a  constant  tendency  to  fall,  principally 
by  reason  of  the  progressive  application  of  the  division  of 
labor  to  their  production.     But  the  cost  of  his  maintenance 
essentially  depends  not  on  the  price  of  those  articles,  but  on 
that  of  his  food;  and,  as  the  production  of  food  will  in  the 
progress  of  society  and  of  population  require  the  sacrifice  of 
more  and  more  labor,  its  pnce  will  rise;  money  wages  will  con- 
stantly rise,  and  with  the  rise  of  wages  profits  will  fall.     Thus 
it  is  to  the  necessary  gradual  descent  to  inferior  soils,  or  less 
productive  expenditure  on  the  same  soil,  that  the  decrease  in 
the  i«te  of  profit  which  has  historically  taken  place  is  to  be 
attributed  (Smith  ascribed  this  decrease  to  the  competition  of 
capitalists,  tho  in  one  place^book  i.,  chap,  ix.,  he  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  Ricardian  view).     This  gravitation  of  profits  toward 
a  msnimum  is  happily  checked  at  times  by  improvements  of 
the  machinery  employed  in  the  production  of  necessaries,  and 
especially  by  such  discoveries  in  agriculture  and  other  causes 
as  reduce  the  cost  of  the  prime  necessary  of  the  laborer;  but 
here  again  the  tendency  is  constant.     While  the  capitalist 
thus  loses  the  laborer  does  not  gain :  his  increased  money  wages 
<»>ly  enable  him  to  pay  the  increased  price  of  bis  necessaries, 
of  which  he  will  have  no  greaterand  probably  a  less  share  than 
he  had  before.     In  fact,  the  laborer  can  never  for  any  con- 
siderable time  earn  more  than  what  is  required  to  enable  the 
class  to  subsist  in  such  a  degree  of  comfort  as  custom  has 
made  indispensable  to  them,  and  to  perpetuate  their  race 
without  either  increase  or  dimmution.     That  is  the  "  natural " 
price  of  labor;  and  if  the  market-rate  tempo- 
rarily rises  above  it,  population  will  be  stimu- 
Wans       lated,  and  the  rate  of  wages  will  again  fall. 
^  pl  n^    Thus,  while  rent  has  a  constant  tendency  to 
ana  xront    ^se  and  profit  to  fall,  the  rise  or  fall  of  wages 
will  depend  on  the  rate  of  increase  of  the  work- 
ing classes.     For  the  improvement  of  their 
condition,  Ricardo  thus  has  to  fall  back  on  the  Malthusian 
renoedy,  of  the  effective  application  of  which  he  does  not. 


however,  seem  to  have  much  expectation.  The  securities 
against  a  superabundant  population  to  which  he  inclines  are 
the  gradual  abolition  of  the  poor-laws — for  their  amendment 
would  not  content  him- — and  the  development  among  the 
working  classes  of  a  taste  for  greater  coinforts  and  enjoy- 
ments. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Socialists  have  somewhat  exagger- 
ated in  announcing,  as  Ricardo's  "iron  law"  of  wages,  tneir 
absolute  identity  with  the  amount  necessary  to  sustain  the 
existence  of  the  laborer  and  enable  him  to  continue  the  race. 
He  recognizes  the  influence  of  a  "standard  of  living"  as 
hmiting  the  increase  of  the  numbers  of  the  working  classes, 
and  so  keeping  their  wages  above  the  lowest  point.  But  he 
also  holds  that,  in  long-settled  countries,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  human  affairs,  and  in  the  absence  of  special  efforts 
restricting  the  growth  of  population,  the  condition  of  the 
laborer  wdl  decline  as  surely,  and  from  the  same  causes,  as 
that  of  the  landlord  will  be  improved. 

RICHARDS,  T. :  Member  British  Parliament,  of 
Labor  Party  for  West  Monmouthshire;  bom 
1859  at  Beaufort,  Monmouthshire.  Worked  in  a 
mine  and  became  agent  of  the  Ebbw  Vale  Com- 
pany's Workmen  in  1 888.  He  is  general  secretary 
for  South  Wales  and  Monmouth  of  the  Miners' 
Federation,  and  a  member  of  the  County  Council 
for  Monmouthshire ;  was  chairman  of  the  Ebbw 
Vale  District  Council  in  1895,  He  was  elected  to 
Parliament  in  1904,  and  returned  in  1906  Bre- 
conshire  unopposed.  Address:  Tycendl,  Beau- 
fort, Monmouthshire,  England. 

RICHARDS,  THOMAS  FREDERICK:  Member 
British  Parliament,  of  Labor  Party  for  Wolver- 
hampton, West;  bom  1863  at  Wednesbury;  re- 
ceived but  a  scanty  education  since  he  had  to  go 
to  work  at  the  age  of  twelve,  owing  to  his  father's 
death;  worked  in  various  trades  until  1882,  when 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  boot-  and  shoemaker 
at  Leicester.  He  was  elected  successivelv  vice- 
president,  1894,  and  president,  1897,  of  the  Lei- 
cester No.  I  Branch.  He  was  delegate  to  the 
Cooperative  Congress  at  Birmingham  in  1906 
from  the  Trade-Union  Congress  at  Leeds.  His 
party  elected  him  town  councilor  in  1894  and 
successively  for  nine  years.  In  his  party  he  took 
an  active  interest  in  the  Federation  of  Trade- 
Unions,  and  was  a  member  of  the  management 
committee.  He  has  been  an  active  Socialist  since 
1887.  Elected  to  Parliament  1906.  Address: 
115  KnoUys  Road,  Streatham,  S.  W.,  London. 

RICHARDSON,  ARTHUR:  Labor  member 
British  Parliament  for  Nottingham,  South;  bom 
i860;  educated  at  the  national  school  at  East 
Bridford  and  the  grammar  school  at  Newark-on- 
Trent.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  grocer  in  1877, 
and  later  bought  the  business  of  E.  Swan  &  Co., 
Nottingham.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  by 
the  Labor  vote  in  1906.  Address:  6  Friar  Yard, 
Nottingham,  England. 

RICHTER,  J.,  DR.:  Privy  Councilor  of  the 
Imperial  German  Home  Office;  bom  1856,  at 
Konigsberg,  Germany.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  the  law;  became  a  referendar  in 
1879  and  in  1886  was  appointed  assessor.  In  this 
capacity  he  entered  the  government  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Posen.  During  his  five  official  years  in 
Posen  he  engaged  in  all  the  branches  of  adminis- 
trative business,  particularly  with  social-political 
auestions.  Called  in  i8gi  to  the  Imperial  Home 
office,  he  was  made  Government  Councilor  in 
1892,  a  reporting  privy  councilor  in  1895,  and 
in  1898  became  a  chief  privy  councilor.  Dr. 
Richter  is  employed  in  the  most  varied  business  of 
the  Home  Office  at  BerUn,  but  to  the  public  he  is 
chiefly  known  by  his  connection  with  the  great 
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expositions.  He  was  Representative  Commis- 
sioner of  Germany  at  tte  Chicago  Columbian 
Exposition.  Imperial  Commissioner  for  the  Paris 
International  Exposition  in  i8p6.  Since  his  re- 
turn from  Paris  he  has  been  prmcipally  occupied 
in  the  field  of  social  pohtics,  having  been  en- 
trusted with  the  task  of  organizing  into  practical 
efficiency  the  various  agencies,  methods,  and 
endeavors  which  are  seelang  to  provide  healthy 
and  suitable  dwellings  at  moderate  prices  for 
workmen  and  clerks  with  small  salaries.  Address: 
The  Imperial  Home  Office,  Berlin,  Germany. 

RIGHT  RELATIONSHIP  LEAGUE,  THE:  Or- 
ganized in  Chicago,  111.,  1898,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  E.  P.  Keyes.  Its  aim,  as  stated  in  its 
charter,  is  "to  study,  teach,  and  promote  coop- 
eration," but  it  uses  cooperation  in  the  largest 
sense  and  believes  that  this  is  only  the  first  step 
in  introducing  right  relationship  in  all  matters — 
the  "coming  kingdom"  of  justice  and  equality  in 
ownership,  responsibility,  authority,  and  privi- 
lege. It  is  oi^anized  without  capital,  not  for 
profit,  but  for  service. 

It  works  on  an  especial  form  of  cooperation 
which  it  considers  "true  cooperation":  the  equal 
ownership  of  stock  (with  shares  at  $100) ;  stock- 
holders to  vote  without  proxies,  "one  man  one 
vote";  all  business  on  a  cash  basis  or  product  of 
labor;  |[Oods  sold  at  market  prices;  net  profits  to 
be  divided  annually  "  among  the  members  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  their  individual  pat- 
ronage," after  8  per  cent  has  been  paid  on 
shares  and  a  fixt  percentage  for  a  reserve  fund, 
education,  and  depreciation.  Under  its  auspices 
some  fifty  stores  have  been  established  or  have 
joined  the  league,  mainly  in  Michigan,  Wisconsin, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Minnesota,  and  the  president 
reports  them  to  be  prospering  in  1907.  Also  un- 
der its  auspices  a  cooperative  merchants'  com- 
pany has  been  formed,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
stated  by  Miss  Helen  L.  Sumner  ("Labor  Prob- 
lems," p.  406)  to  be:  "To  form  county  organiza^ 
tions,  which  shall  buy  out  already  existing  stores 
and  shall  employ  as  manager  the  former  owner, 
consolidating  different  kinds  of  stores  into  de- 
partments under  one  general  management  and 
obtaining  branches  in  other  towns  of  the  county 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  The  stores  bought  are  to 
be  paid  for  m  shares  of  the  cooperative  com- 
pany, but  all  shares  above  $100  [are  to  be  de- 
posited and  held  in  trust  until  purchased  by 
non-members." 

This  company  now  supplies  goods  as  a  whole- 
sale house  to  some  200  cooperative  qierchants. 
The  present  membership  in  the  league  is  about 
150,  tho  the  president  states  that  the  league 
is  not  very  active  at  present  through  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  the  right  workers.  He  reports 
the  plan,  however,  to  bnng  work,  and  to  be  slowly 
making  headway.  President,  J.  Burnett  Swett ; 
secretary,  Clara  J.  Biddell,  437  Reaper  Block, 
Chicago,  111. 

RnS,  JACOB  AUGUST:  Sociological  writer 
and  reformer;  bom  in  Ribe,  Denmark,  1849. 
Coming  to  New  York,  he  became  a  reporter  on 
the  New  York  Sun,  and  through  this  acauainted 
with  the  conditions  on  the  East  Side,  which  he  has 
tellingly  described,  and  which  he  has  done  so 
much  to  reform  in  the  books  which  have  given 
him  his  fame.  Interested  especially  in  housing  and 
tenement  reform,  he  was  (1897)  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Small  Parks  Commission,  and  1896-97 


executive  ofiScer  of  the  Good  Government  Clubs. 
Since  then  he  has  mainly  confined  his  efforts  to 
the  pen.  Mr.  Riis  has  said  that  he  professes  no 
other  political  or  social  economy  than  this — to  so 
better  the  housing,  the  schools,  and  the  whole 
environment  of  the  tenement  house  population, 
whose  influences  make  for  unrighteousness,  that 
the  generation  to  come  shall  m  able  to  choose 
their  own  political  economy  inteUigently  and 
righteously.  Among  Mr.  Riis's  best  known 
books  are:  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives"  (1890); 
"The  Children  of  the  Poor"  (189a) ;  "The  Making 
of  an  American"  (1901):  "The  Battle  with  the 
Slum"  (1902);  "The  Peril  and  the  Preservation 
of  the  Home  (1903);  "Theodore  Roosevelt,  the 
Citizen"  (1904).  Address:  534  North  Beech 
Street,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y. 

RITCHIE,  DAVID  6.:  Bom  Jedburgh,  Scot- 
land, 1853,  and  received  his  school  education 
there.  Graduated  with  honors  from  the  Univer- 
sitv  of  Edinburgh,  1874,  he  entered  Balliol 
College,  at  Oxford,  attending,  among  other  lec- 
tures, those  of  I'rof .  T.  H.  Green.  He  was  elected 
to  an  open  fellowship  in  Jesus  College,  and  since 
X879  has  been  college  lecturer  and  tutor  in  logic. 

In  politics  Professer  Ritchie  was  a  radical, 
largely  favoring  State  socialism. 

Author:  "Darwinism  and  Politics";  "Essays 
on  Human  Evolution  ";  "The  Principles  of  State 
Interference";  "Four  Essays  on  the  Political 
Philosophy  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer,  J.  S.  Mill,  and 
T.  H.  Green";  "Darwin  ana  Hegel";  with  other 
philosophical  studies  and  many  review  articles 
and  essays.     Died  in  1903. 

ROADS;  The  importance  of  good  roads  to  a 
community  is  evident,  tho  not  always  remem- 
bered. Traffic,  industry,  communication,  are  de- 
pendent upon  tiiem. 

The  roaxis  of  the  Rpman  Empire  were  expen- 
sive and  have  endured,  but  can  be  improved  upon 
by  modem  engineering.  Twenty-nme  military 
roads  centered  at  Rome,  and  had,  according  to 
Antoninus,  a  total  length  of  52,964  Roman  miles. 
Ancient  Peru  and  Mexico  had  good  roads.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  roads  were  neglected.  In  1330. 
in  England,  certain  roads  were  given  to  private 
companies,  to  repair  and  collect  tolls.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  the  United  States,  turn- 
pikes were  maintained  by  private  companies,  and 
this  custom  still  remains  in  some  places,  tho  with 
poor  results.  In  1 796  an  act  of  Congress  author- 
ized a  road  from  Baltimore  westward,  which  was 
completed  for  650  miles.  Roads,  however,  in 
the  U.  S.  created  by  local  authorities  with  little 
or  no  scientific  engineering  have  been  for  the 
most  part  poor.  In  1 889  New  Jersey  commenced 
the  policy  of  state  commission  of  and  grants  for 
good  roads,  and  was  soon  followed  by  Massachu- 
setts and  other  states,  with  the  result  that  large 
improvement  has  been  made.  A  National  Good 
Roads  Association  was  formed  in  1900  {seere~ 
tary,  Arthur  E.  Jackson,  Damariscotta,  Me.),  and 
much  interest  in  the  subject  developed. 

Where  the  roads  are  cared  for  by  the  farmers 
their  time  and  money  are  often  wasted.  Civil 
engineering,  at  first  expensive,  is  in  the  long  run 
cheaper,  and  the  results  far  better.  The  cost  of 
macadamized  roads  varies  from  $3,000  to  $9,000 
per  mile. 

In  Europe  generally  roads  are  far  better  than 
in  the  U.  0.,  and  built  and  kept  under  strict  gov- 
emment  supervision. 
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ROBERTS,  GEORGE  HENRY:  Member  Brit- 
ish Parliament  of  Independent  Labor  Party 
from  Norwich;  bom  1869  at  Chedgrove,  Norfolk. 
He  was  educated  in  the  national  schools  and  the 
technical  institute  at  Norwich,  whither  his  par- 
ents had  removed  in  1874.  In  1881  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  the  printing  trade,  and  later  went  to 
London,  where  he  came  in  touch  with  trade- 
unionists.  On  his  return  to  Norwich  he  organ- 
ized the  Typographical  Association,  was  its  pres- 
ident, later  secretary,  and  became  organizer  in 
1894,  having  joined  the  Independent  Labor  Party 
in  1886.  He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Nor- 
wich School  Board  since  1889.  He  was  defeated 
in  1903  for  Parliament  as  Labor  candidate,  but 
elected  in  1906  on  the  same  platform  with  a  good 
majoritv.  He  is  a  hard  worker,  capable  organ- 
izer, and  a  fair  writer.  Addrtss:  34  Caidiff  Road, 
Norwich,  England. 

ROCHDALE  PIONEERS:  The  name  given  to 
the  weavers  of  Rochdale  (England),  who  started 
the  great  Rochdale  cooperative  movement.  A 
rainy  night  in  Nov.,  1843,  twelve  men  met  in 
the  back  room  of  a  mean  inn  and  commenced 
this  cooperative  movement  by  oi;ganizing  them- 
selves as  "The  Rochdale  Society  of  Equitable 
Pioneers."  They  agreed  to  pay  twenty  pence  a 
week  into  a  common  fund,  tho  only  a  few  of  the 
twelve  were  able  to  pay  their  pence  that  evening. 

They  began  by  buying  a  little  tea  and  sugar  at 
wholesiale  prices,  which  they  sold  to  their  members 
at  little  more  than  cost.  In  a  year  their  number 
had  grown  to  twentv-eight,  and  they  had  collected 
£36,  with  which  they  rented  a  little  store,  and 
stocked  it  with  £is  worth  of  flour.  For  their 
after  history,  and  the  success  of  the  cooperative 
movement  which  has  grown  out  of  this  beginning, 
see  Cooperation. 

RODBERTUS,  KARL  JOHANN   (Rodbertus- 

Jagetzow  he  is  sometimes  called) :  Socialist  econo- 
mist I  bom  1 80s  at  Greifswald ;  educated  at  Berlin, 
GOttingen,  and  Heidelberg.  After  practising  law, 
and  traveling,  he  boujght,  in  1836,  the  estate  of 
Jagetzow  in  Pomerania.  Here  he  devoted  him- 
self to  economic  and  other  studies,  and  became 
prominent  in  Prussian  politics.  In  June,  1848, 
he  was  for  a  fortnight  Cabinet  Minister  for  Public 
Worship  and  Education;  but  differences  in  opin- 
k>n  caused  him  to  resign.  He  was  elected  in  i  B49, 
once  for  the  First  Chamber,  and  twice  for  the 
Second.  Defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  first 
North  German  Diet,  he  retired  from  politics,  and 
Lassalle,  who  wrote  him,  could  not  induce  him  to 
combine  his  socialism  with  a  political  agitation. 
His  first  great  work,  published  in  1843,  "Zur 
Kenntniss  tmserer  staatswirthschaftlichen  Zus- 
t&nde,"  outlines  his  position.  He  was  a  Ricar- 
dian,  and  from  tms  position,  before  Mai^, 
deduced  socialistic  economics.  Many  modem 
economists  call  him  a  greater  Socialist  economist 
than  Marx.  He  died  on  his  estates,  Dec.  8,  1875. 
Professor  Wagner  calls  Rodbertus  "the  first,  the 
most  original,  and  the  boldest  representative  of 
scientific  socialism  in  Germany,"  and  "the  most 
distinmished  theorist  of  the  purely  economic 
side  m  scientific  socialism." 

Rodbertns  ipeslea  of  his  economic  theorie*  M  •  "logical  de- 
velopmeiit  oC  tba  proposition  introduced  into  science  by 
Smith,  and  established  more  finnly  by  Ricardo's  school,  that 
an  commodities  can  only  be  considered  economically  as  the 
prodnctoClabor,  and  cost  nothing  but  labor."  This  proposi- 
tion he  places  at  the  beginning.     He  argues  that,  however  the 


productivity  may  increase,  the  laborers  are  ever  thrown  back 
by  the  force  of  trade  upon  a  rate  of  wages  which  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  necessary  subsistence.  He  defines  rent  as  that  in- 
come which  is  deilved  by  virtue  of  a  possession,  and  without 
labor,  and  he  divides  rent  into  rent  from  land  and  rent  from 
capital.  The  food  and  means  of  subsistence  paid  to  the 
laborsis  from  the  produce  of  the  land  are  their  wages,  and  the 
rest  of  the  commodities  produced  are  the  rent  retained  by 
the  owner  of  the  land:  this  is  land-rent.  Similariy.  capital- 
rent  is  bU  the  income  which  remains  to  the  capitalist  after 
deduction  of  wages  paid  to  his  laborers.  But  all  produce  is 
the  produce  of  labor,  and  with  free  competition  the  value  of 
every  commodity  gravitates  toward  the  value  at  the  labor 
expended  upon  it;  so  that  the  relationship  between  the  values 
of  the  nw  and  manufactured  products  is, 
on  the  whole,  only  regulated  by  the  amount 
IWMtemiO  of  Ubor  expended  upon  each.  Rodbertus 
Analwale  Points  out  that  a  change  in  the  sum  of  a  oa- 
*■■**■*■  iion's  productive  force — in  other  words,  a 
change  in  the  number  of  laboren  (apart,  of 
course,  bom  an  alteration  in  pfodnctivity,  or 
in  the  division  of  the  produce)— only  changes  the  torn  of  the 
national  produce  and  the  amounts  (not  the  proportions) 
which  fan  to  rent  and  wages.  According  as  the  torn  of  the 
productive  forces  employed  increases  or  decieaaes,  wiU  mom 
or  less  rent  be  received  by  the  landuwneis,  and  more  or  less 
profit  by  the  capitalists.  Wages  will  not  be  higher  with  in- 
creased production,  because,  productivity  and  mvision  being 
supposed  the  same,  the  increased  produce  UUng  to  the  la- 
bcnen  wiU  be  shared  by  the  larger  population.  There  can  be 
no  rent,  then,  first,  unless  the  laoor  produce  more  than  is  nec- 
essary in  order  thitt  the  laborer  may  continue  1^  labor;  and 
second,  unless  institutions  exist  for  deiniving  the  laborer  of 
this  surplus,  wholly  or  in  part,  and  giving  it  to  others,  who 
do  not  themselves  work,  since  the  laborer  is  primarily  in 
possession  of  the  produce  of  his  labor.  This  is  especially  seen 
in  the  case  of  slave-labor,  where  the  laborer  is  aUowed  )ust  as 
much  of  the  produce  as  is  necessary  to  the  continuation  of 
his  labor.  In  modem  times  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
slave  owner  have  been  replaced  by  the  wage  system  or  con- 
tract; but,  says  Rodbertus,  "this  contract  is  only  formally  and 
not  actually  free,  and  hunger  fully  takes  the  place  of  the  whip. 
What  used  to  be  called  food  is  now  called  wa^es.  ...  A 
very  large  part  of  the  people  is  no  longer  able  to  bve  upon  its 
own  means,  but  is  in  some  way  or  other  thrown  on  the  support 
of  the  other  part  of  society.  .  .  .  This  fact  runs  pamllef  with 
another  eqaaUy  indubitable,  and  making  the  fint  stiU  more 
striking;  the  national  wealth  has  simultaneously  increased. 
Not  ouv  has  the  national  income  become  greater,  because  the 
population  has  increased,  and  the  increased  population  has 
therefore  produced  more;  but  if  the  increased  national  wealth 
be  divided  between  the  increased  population  there  is  a  larger 
sum  per  head.  These  remarkable  facts  go  together:  (i)  the 
impoverishment  in  a  nation  increases  out  of 
proportion  to  the  growth  of  population,  while 
Tu  TXWMItt  simultaneously  (i)  the  national  income  in- 
creases at  greater  retio  than  the  population, 
and  the  national  wealth  also  tends  to  grow. 
This  phenomenon  Rodbertus  holds  to  be  unique  in  history. 
The  social  condition  of  the  worldnff  classes  should  be  raised 
to  the  level  of  their  political  condition;  but  all  that  has  been 
done  so  far  has  been  to  press  it  lower  down.  Rodbertus  has 
no  patience  with  the  egotism  which,  "clothing  itself  too  often 
in  the  garb  of  moraUty,"  says  that  the  vices  of  the  working 
classes  are  the  causes  « their  misery  and  of  pauperism.  Peo- 
ple call  out  to  the  laborer,  Ora  tt  lahora,  and  enjoin  upon  him 
the  duty  of  temperance  and  providence;  but  the  fact  is,  says 
Rodbertus,  that  thrift  is  an  impossibUity,  and  to  preach 
thrift  where  there  is  no  chance  of  saving  is  pure  cant  and 
cruelty.  Not.  indeed,  that  momlity  is  not  to  be  enjoined  on 
the  working  classes.  Honlity  should  never  cease  to  enforce 
its  categorical  imperative  everywhere,  poweriess  as  the  human 
will  is  to  attain  to  perfection;  out  the  policy  of  merely  reiter- 
ating the  duty  of  morality  is  useless.  He  who  gives  bread  to 
the  bungfy  man,  he  remarks,  protects  him  far  more  surely 
from  stealing  than  he  who  repeats  the  command.  "  7  hou  shalt 
not  steal."  Nor  has  he  much  more  respect  for  the  laissn- 
fair*  school  of  economists.  He  sneers  at  the  argument  of 
natural  laws."  Only  in  nature  do  natural  laws  act  of  them- 
selves intelligentiy.  For  society,  which  is  not  natural,  laws 
must  be  made. 

Rodbertus  propoeee  to  abolish  the  present  wage-contract 
and  to  introduce  in  its  place  a  normal  workday  with  a  normal 
form  OS  wages;  then  to  introduce  labor-note 
money,  the  issue  of  which  should  be  entirely  in 
Soaialilt    the  hands  of  the  State;  and  finaUy  to  establish 
^1^—-       a  system  of  warehouses  for  commodities  to  be 
Tiawi        pgj^  „  wages.     These  contrivances  would 
provisionally  leave  property  in  land  and  cap- 
ital as  at  present,  except  tnat  for  the  future 
the  laboring  classes  would  share  in  the  increasing  productiv- 
ity; but  the  ultimate  goal  is  the  replacement  of  this  form  of 
pnqierty  by  a  property  of  income  alone,  which  would  inau- 
gumte  a  new  and  a  higher  State  order  than  any  that  has  gone 
before.     But  Rodbertus's  workday  does  not  mean  with  Dim 
what  it  means  with  most  Socialists— a  legally  determined  num- 
ber of  hours'  work  daily.     He  expressly  says  in  one  place  that 
the  expectation  that  such  a  normal  workday  will  protect  the 
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laborers  from  the  greed  of  their  employeis,  and  secure  there 
fair  wages,  is  entireljr  without  foundation.  Nor  does  he  re- 
gard the  legal  limitation  of  the  period  of  labor  in  the  case  of 
adult  males  as  tenable  on  practical  grounds,  or  defensible  when 
regarded  from  the  standpoint  of  personal  right,  though  he 
makffi^  an  exception  with  females  and  children.  "  As  much  as 
I  am  for  the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  the  State."  he 
says.  "  I  still  maintain  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  say  to  a 
free  man,  'You  shall  work  no  more  than  so  and  so  man^ 
hours.' "  The  proper  thing  is  to  increase  wages,  and  then,  if 
the  worlcman  finds  that  he  can  earn  in  four  hours  enough  to 
keep  him  for  the  day,  there  will  be  little  fear  of  his  worldng 
twelve.  Even  if  the  State  were  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labor 
to  eight,  and  to  decree  that  wa^es  should  not  be  reduced,  the 
material  position  of  the  working  classes  would  not  be  im> 
proved.  '  Legislation  which  only  restricts  the  hours  of  labor 
merely  lops  the  branches  of  a  poison  tree.  Legislation  which 
at  once  fixes  a  definite  amount  of  labor,  or  rather  a  definite 
performance  (LetstMngsauaHtum),  lays  the  ax  at  its  roots, 
plants  in  its  place  a  healthy,  fruitful  tree,  which  it  can  then 
allow  to  shoot  and  blossom  as  freely  as  it  will."  "The  way  is 
long,"  he  remarks  in  one  of  his  letters,  but  for  that  reason  it 
is  desirable  that  the  journey  shall  be  begun  without  delay. 
Justice  and  prudence  alike  urge  the  necessity  for  movement, 
since  the  social  question  is  fast  taking  this  form:  "Are  tlia 
proprietors  of  the  soil  to  be  driven  out,  as  in  a  mijnation  of  the 
nations,  by  those  who  are  without  property?"  But  the  costi 
"Certainly,  the  solution  of  the  sooal  problem  will  cost  more 
than  the  printer's  ink  of  a  police  order,  simply  because  it  is 
the  social  problem."  He  is  confident  that  this  problem  will 
never  be  settled  "  in  the  street  by  means  of  strikes,  paving- 
atones,  or  petroleum";  that  social  ills  will  not  be  "relieved, 
much  less  healed,  by  camomile  .tea."  Permanent  social 
peace,  a  strong  executive  power,  enjoying  the  confidence  and 
attachment  of  the  working  classes,  and  extensive  prepais- 
tions  made  in  quiet  and  order^  are  ^  necessary  preliminaries 
to  the  final  setUement  of  a  difficulty  which  becomes  more  dan- 
geixnis  the  longer  it  is  ignored. 

Rodberttis's  most  important  works,  besides  the 
above  named,  are  "Soziale  Briefe  an  v.  Kirch- 
maim"  (1850-51);  "Zur  Erkl&rung  und  Abhfllfe 
der  heutigen  Kreditnoth  des  Grundbesitzes" 
(1868-69);  "Der  normale  Arbeitstag"  (1871). 

The  tiest  English  account  of  Rodbertus  is  to 
be  foimd  in  W.  H.  Dawson's  "Socialism  and  Fer- 
dinand Lassalle,"  from  which  our  account  is 
abridged. 

ROGERS,  JAMES  EDWm  THOROLD:  His- 
torian, economist;  bom  in  Hampshire,  England, 
183^.  He  matriculated  at  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, in  1842;  was  graduated  in  1846.  He  took 
holy  orders,  but  later  renounced  them;  In  186a 
he  was  elected  professor  of  political  economy  at 
Oxford,  but  failed  of  reelection  in  1868,  owing  to 
his  radical  views.  From  1880  to  1886  he  sat  in 
Parliament,  and  was  reinstated  professor  at  Ox- 
ford in  1888,  where  he  died  in  1890.  Commencing 
an  economist  of  the  orthodox  economic  school, 
he  devoted  himself  to  economic  historical  re- 
search, and  investigation  soon  convinced  him  that 
orthodoxy  in  this  case  was  very  radically  wrong; 
this  conviction  grew  still  more  upon  him,  and  was 
stated  with  still  greater  force,  as  years  went  on. 

With  the  conclusions  that  he  drew  from  his 
labors  in  social  and  industrial  history,  later  econ- 
omists have  felt  themselves  often  compelled  to 
disagree,  but  his  learning  and  capacity  for  re- 
search none  can  question. 

Twenty  years  of  patient  investigation  he  put 
into  his  History  of  Agriculture  and  Prices."  He 
collected  thousands  and  thousands  of  records  of 
prices  actually  paid  for  different  commodities,  or 
for  various  kinds  of  labor;  put  together  the  rec- 
ords of  the  different  kinas  belonging  to  the 
same  year;  averaged  these,  then  averaged  these 
averages  for  decades,  and  these  decade  averages 
for  period  averages ;  and  has  thus  obtained  results 
it  is  impossible  to  cjuestion,  because  based  on 
statements  written  with  no  thought  of  the  use  to 
which  they  would  be  put. 

Professor  Rogers  found  these  records  in  old 


exchequer  bills,  college  records,  manor  rolls,  farm 
accounts,  preserved,  as  it  were,  by  accident,  in  the 
State,  university,  and  municipal  archives  of  Eng- 
lish libraries.  It  was  almost  by  accident  that 
Professor  Rogers  discovered  them  and  saw  their 
unique  value. 

Author :  ' '  Six  Centuries  of  Work  and  Wages ' ' ; 
"History  of  Aniculture  and  Prices,"  6  vols.; 
"The  Economic  Interpretation  of  History" ;  "The 
Industrial  and  Commercial  History  of  England." 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  AHD  SOCIAL 
REFORM,  THE :  In  this  exposition  social  reform 
is  understood  as  including  specific  activity  direct- 
ed toward  the  relations  of  labor  and  capital  in  the 
industrial  process:  the  function  of  the  State;  the 
social  constitution  of  the  laboring  class ;  the  theory 
of  property ;  the  rights  of  the  individual  and  of  the 
family  as  invaded  by  actual  economic  conditions. 
Attention  is  not  directed  to  the  administration  of 
charity,  to  measures  or  methods  of  temporary 
reUef ,  or  to  the  historical  rdle  of  the  Church  in 
caring  for  the  poor.  As  the  reform  activity  of 
Catholics  is  adjusted  to  national,  political  and 
social  conditions,  one  finds  various  degrees  of  in- 
tensity of  efiort  and  more  or  less  divergent  policies 
in  dif^rent  countries.  In  the  United  States  and 
England  the  Catholic  movement  is  not  developed ; 
in  Italy  it  is  governed  by  extraordinary  bcal 
conditions.  On  the  Contment  it  has  reached 
splendid  proportions.  To  this  last  attention  is 
mainly  directed. 

The  Church  conceives  her  mission  to  be  prima- 
rily spiritual  and  supernatural.  She  hol^  that 
she  is  divinely  comnussioned  as  teacher  and  sanc- 
tifier,  that  her  constitution  is  divine,  and  that  she 
alone  is  its  qualified  interpreter.  She  sees  all  life, 
truth,  action  in  their  organic  unity,  drawing  in- 
spiration and  law  for  present  life  from  the  life  to 
come.  She  sees  spiritual  in  relation  to  material, 
temporal  in  relation  to  eternal,  social  in  relation 
to  individual.  Hence  the  Church's  judgment  of 
social  processes,  institutions,  problems,  and  re- 
form is  part  of  a  comprehensive  spiritual  view  of 
life. 

Within  the  content  of  the  Church's  normal 
teaching  are  views  on  human  rights  and  person- 
ality, justice,  property,  family;  on 
2^1^  soct^  relations,  the  constitution  of 
society,  the  sanction  and  function  of 
authority,  of  law,  of  virtue,  derived 
from  revelation  and  from  her  understanding  of 
the  natural  law.  Social  questions  present  them- 
selves to  the  Church's  mind  primarily  in  the  form 
of  error  or  sin,  to  be  met  and  conquered  by  truth 
and  virtue.  Hence  her  first  impulse  to  social  re- 
form directs  her,  not  so  much  to  social  institu- 
tions as  to  correction  of  minds  by  true  teaching 
and  reforming  hearts  by  instilling  virtue.  When, 
however,  erroneous  teaching  disturbs  human  re- 
lations and  is  incorporated  into  the  customs,  con- 
stitutions, and  laws  of  a  time ;  when  injustice  and 
oppression  are  due  to  these  erroneous  views,  the 
Church  will  enter  directly  the  field  of  reform  to 
protect  "morality,  justice,  human  dignity,  and 
the  family."  As  modem  society  presents  just 
such  a  condition  of  comprehensive  error  and  wide- 
spread injustice,  the  social  reform  movement  in 
the  Church  is  aggressive,  powerful,  with  a  devel- 
oped program  of  reform,  an  able  and  dignified 
press,  and  with  a  high  type  of  leadership. 

In  all  such  effort  the  Chureh  is  conservative. 
A  strong  historical  sense  leads  her  to  recognise 
the  slow  working  of  social  laws;  she  is  inclined  to 
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recognize  an  established  order  as  sanctioned,  since 
all  ethical  relations  are  exprest  in  its  terms,  and 
she  fears  the  disprder  of  unstable  institutions; 
she  believes  in  the  reform  value  of  truth  and  vir- 
tue, hence  she  is  slow  to  advance  against  institu- 
tions as  such.  The  thoughtful  ot^rver  who  is 
imprest  by  seeming  paradoxes  in  the  Church's 
social  activity  may  find  explanation  of  them  by 
considerations  such  as  these. 

The  founder  and  teacher  of  the  Catholic  social 

reform  movement  was  Bishop  von  Kettler  of  May- 

ence  (1811-77).     A  contemporary  of 

vi,»g-.  Lassalle  (q.v.),  he  witnessed  the  po- 
'  litical  and  industrial  awakening  of 
German  democracy.  He  brought  tal- 
ent, energy,  sympathy,  and  rare  courage  to  the 
work,  and  by  the  year  1864  he  had  formulated  a 
definite  social  program.  He  found  the  cause  of 
suffering,  degradation,  and  oppression  in  the  su- 
premacy of  capital  which  was  due  to  liberalism ;  he 
found  that  wages  were  reg^ulated  by  supply  and 
demand,  with  a  tendency  to  fall  to  the  level  of  sub- 
sistence. He  rejected  Lassalle's  plans  of  reform, 
though  sympathetic  with  much  in  his  activity ;  he 
rejected  likewise  all  proposals  of  the  liberal  party, 
and  offered  a  definite  plan  of  reform  instead.  He 
placed  his  main  hope  in  Christianity's  spirit  of 
love,  self-denial,  and  self-control.  He  advocated 
homes  for  disabled  laborers,  the  restoration  of  the 
family  through  Christian  teaching,  higher  wages 
based  on  the  value  of  labor,  shorter  workday, 
protection  of  Sunday  rest,  exclusion  of  children, 
married  women,  and  girls  from  factories,  and  the 
formation  of  productive  associations. 

The  character  of  Bishop  von  Kettler,  the  defi- 
niteness  of  his  teaching,  and  its  break  with  ac- 
cepted political  philosophy,  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion and  roused  Continential  Catholics  to  action. 
Germany  and  Austria  accepted  the  program  and 
organized.  The  Kulturkampf  gave  German 
Catholics  a  party,  the  Centrum,  through  which 
they  had  opportunity  to  give  legislative  expres- 
sion of  their  thought.  Laity,  clergy,  episcopate 
were  quickly  organized;  Catholics  became  a  po- 
litical power;  literature,  organizations,  methods 
developed  and  the  social  reform  platform  became 
one  of  the  striking  features  of  the  Church's  activ- 
ity. In  Austria  Prince  von  Lichtenstein  and 
Baron  von  Vogelsang,  in  Switzerland  Cardinal 
Mermillod  and  Mr.  Decurtins,  appeared  early  as 
leaders,  and  national  Catholic  movements  arose  in 
close  sjrmpathy  with  Bishop  von  Kettler's  in 
Germany.  In  France  the  new  movement  was 
engrafted  on  the  already  existing  circles  of  Catho- 
lic laborers  in  1870,  and  Count  de  Mun  soon  ex- 
erted great  influence  on  them.  De  la  Memnais 
and  Le  Play  had  remotely  influenced  the  awaken- 
ing in  France,  but  it  took  its  newer  form  under  the 
aole  leadership  of  De  Mun.  Italy  and  Belgium 
also  awakened,  the  latter  somewhat  slowly,  but 
by  the  eighties  Catholic  Europe  was  organized, 
active,  conscious.  Principles  had  been  formu- 
lated, policies  were  adopted,  methods  were  de- 
veloped. Institutions,  temperament  of  peoples, 
political  conditions  affected  the  growth  of  the 
movement  variously  in  the  nations.  Some  differ- 
ences appeared  among  leaders,  tho  the  parties  in 
the  different  countries  exercised  great  influence 
in  favor  of  advanced  social  reform  legislation. 
The  movement,  sprung  as  it  was  from  bishops, 
priests,  and  la3rmen,  reached  its  doctrinal  culmi- 
nation in  the  encycUcal  of  Leo  XIII.  on  the  con- 
dition of  laborers  in  i8gi.  In  this  ^at  action 
Pope  Leo  formally  sanctioned  the  main  principles 


of  the  movement,  threw  the  weight  of  his  author- 
ity into  it,  and  marked  a  new  epoch  in  its  history. 
With  great  generosity,  he  called  Bishop  von  Ket- 
tler his  predecessor  in  the  work.  Since  the  ency- 
clical, the  whole  Catholic  movement  is  based  on 
it,  as  in  fact  the  encyclical  itself  was  based  on  the 
movement  before. 

Remotely  the  social  question  is  due  to  desertion 
of  Christianity;  immediately  it  is  due  to  false  ab- 
solute theories  of  State,  individual,  property,  lib- 
erty. IndividuaUsm  has  disintegrated  the  nat- 
ural ethical  constitution  of  society.  Error  in 
politics,  in  economics,  in  ethics,  mbleads  the  na- 
tions, exposes  the  weak  to  exploitation  by  the 
strong.  Correct  understanding  of  the  ethical  con- 
stitution of  society,  in  which  human  rights  and 
obligations  are  coordinated  in  harmony  with 
moral  law,  must  be  the  basis  of  any  successful 
reform. 

a.  The  Individual. — ^The  individual  is  a  person 
with  dignity  and  rights  antecedent  to  institutions. 

He  has  a  natural  right  to  decent  live- 
Soetrin*    ^°*>'^-     ^  income  sufScient  to  pro- 
tect that  right  should  be  assured  in 
social  organization.     The  movement, 
therefore,  favors  a  legal  guaranty  of  a  minimum 
wage  and  increase  beyond  that  by  forms  of  profit- 
sharing,  joint  owner^p,  participation  by  orgwi- 
ized  labor  in  administration  of  the  factory.     Pro- 
tection of  health,  of  morals,  of  Sunday  rest  by  law 
is  earnestly  advocated  in  the  name  of  individual 
rights. 

b.  The  Family. — The  family  is  divinely  consti- 
tuted, its  form,  authority,  and  sanction  being  of 
revelation.  While  the  zone  of  its  action  is  more 
or  less  elastic,  from  the  days  of  von  Kettler  to 
the  present,  the  reconstruction  and  protection 
of  the  Christian  family  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
concerns  of  the  Catholic  movement.  Work  of 
married  women,  of  girls  and  children  has  been 
uniformly  opposed  and  the  maiority  of  writers 
have  drifted  to  the  position  that  the  average 
adult  male  wage-earner  has  a  natural  right  to  a 
family  wage.  The  demand  for  shorter  work-day 
and  Sunday  rest  is  made  in  the  interest  of  family 
life  as  well  as  in  the  name  of  the  individual. 

c.  The  Laboring  Class. — The  laborers  consti- 
tute a  distinct  social  class  on  an  economic  basis. 
The  movement  has  aimed  uniformly  to  recognize 
and  organize  the  class  and  give  it  definite  political, 
social,  and  industrial  functions.  Influenced  by 
the  history  of  the  old  gilds,  the  Catholic  leaders 
have  hoped  and  still  hope  to  see  the  laboring  class 
organized  and  uplifted,  allowing  in  their  pluis  for 
the  changes  caused  by  machinery  in  modem  in- 
dustry and  for  differences  of  religion,  in  which 
features  modem  industry  and  life  are  unlike  the 
Middle  Ages.  This  ide^  of  reform  accepts  the 
solidarity  of  the  laboring  class,  abandons  mdivid- 
ualism,  proposes  sweeping  changes  in  constitu- 
tion of  government  and  in  administration  of  in- 
dustry, since  the  economic  classes,  organized, 
become  political  and  social  units.  An  outline  of 
the  plan  is  nven  in  a  document  quoted  below. 

d.  State  Intervention. — In  earlier  days  differ- 
ences appeared  among  the  leaders  regarding 
State  intervention,  Germans  being  less  opposed 
to  it  than  French.  But  the  encyclical  of  Leo 
XIII.  formally  committed  the  church  to  the 
principle  of  limited  intervention,  since  which 
time  onl^r  differences  of  detail  appear.  In  the 
main,  legislation  is  favored  to  secure  minimum 
wage,  to  restrict  work  of  women  and  children,  to 
protect  the  Sunday,  and  to  organize  all  forms  of 
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working  men's  insurance.  From  early  days  in 
the  history  of  the  movement  international  labor 
legislation  was  favored.  Possibly  the  Catholics 
have  been  the  most  persistent  in  organizing  the 
international  conferences  which  have  been  held 
to  promote  it. 

e.  Private  Property. — Private  property  as  an 
institution  is  uniformly  defended.  While  the  ex- 
cesses of  capitalism  are  denounced  with  significant 
emphasis,  at  no  time  does  one  find  any  wavering 
in  the  persistent  defense  by  the  movement  of 
property  and  of  methods  to  extend  and  protect 
private  ownership.  The  duties  of  property  are 
msisted  on  as  strongly  as  the  rights  and  various 
methods  are  advocated  to  curb  speculation, 
hinder  monopoly,  and  modify  systems  of  credit. 
The  mind  of  the  movement  sees  and  advocates 
moral^d  property,  property  fully  conscious  of 
its  moral  relations,  moral  mission  and  sanction. 
The  liberal  theory  of  property  catised  the  social 
question:  the  Christian  theory  alone  can  settle  it. 

Spirit  opthb  Movbmbnt. — One  finds  a  strong 
spiritual  element  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  move- 
ment. No  reform  will  succeed  except  it  be 
Christian  at  heart.  Every  practical  measure 
proposed  is  in  a  direct  way  related  to  virtue,  duty, 
faith,  and  charity  for  its  effectiveness.  Through- 
out the  movement  sin  is  recognized  as  the  final 
social  question.  Patient  acceptance  of  the  limi- 
tations of  life  and  of  inequalities  of  fortune  is 
advocated,  tho  brave  effort  is  encouraged  to  re- 
duce these  to  the  smallest  possible  Umits.  The 
movement  is  skeptical  of  liberty,  if  not  convinced 
of  its  failure.  It  hopes  for  and  works  for  union  of 
class  and  class  in  the  bond  of  Christian  charity, 
discourages  the  preaching  of  class  antagonism, 
and  centers  hope  of  progress  on  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  religion,  property,  and  the  family. 

Differences  of  Opinion. — Many  differences 
of  policy  and  method  as  well  as  unlike  understand- 
ings of  principles  have  appeared.  The  Germans 
have  been  more  incUned  to  State  intervention 
than  the  French,  the  latter,  influenced  by  Le  Play, 
favoring  non-legal  social  action.  The  encyclical 
of  Leo  XIII.  ofHcially  sanctions  intervention. 
Since  its  appearance  the  family  wage  is  generally 
favored,  tno  on  different  grounds,  some  basing  it 
on  charity,  some  on  justice.  A  doctorati  disser- 
tation recently  accepted  at  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity in  Washington  advocated  the  family  wage 
as  due  the  average  adult  male  wage-earner  m 
justice.  Differences  have  existed  concerning  the 
organization  of  the  laboring  class.  Optional  or 
obligatory  incorporation,  exclusion  or  inclusion  of 
employers,  political  representation  of  labor  cor- 
porations, self-help  by  the  laboring  class  or  action 
and  assistance  from  upper  classes,  are  points  con- 
cerning which  different  views  are  held. 

a.  The  Catholic  parties  in  Europe  are  repre- 
sented in  the  legislative  bodies  and  they  stand 
aggressively  for  the  Catholic  reform  pnnciples. 
They  have  worked  earnestly  for  pro- 
«^^^    y     gressive  reform  legislation  and  have 

'^  made    an    honorable    record    in    it. 

6.  A  picturesque  and  powerful  mani- 
festation of  the  social  Catholic  consciousness  is 
found  in  the  many  pilgrimages  of  French  laborers 
to  the  Vatican.  The  first  was  held  in  1 887 .  They 
have  occurred  frequently  since,  as  many  as 
1 5 ,000  making  the  journey  in  one  year.  The  pil- 
grimages were  occasions  of  addresses  and  appeals 
to  the  pope  and  of  declarations  by  him.  It  is 
scarcely  to  be  doubted  that  they  had  an  influence 
in  shaping  the  thought  of  the  encyclical  in  the 


Holy  Father's  mind.  c.  Congresses  of  Christian 
Catholic  laborers,  notably  in  France ;  meetings  of 
Catholic  editors  interested  in  reform,  from  ^  of 
which  have  emanated  declarations  of  principle 
and  policy  which  serve  well  to  clear  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  Catholics  on  reform  matters,  d.  Crea- 
tion of  mutual  benefit  associations,  insurance  and 
cooperative  purchasing  societies,  e.  Practical 
efforts  to  reconstruct  the  family  of  the  laborer  on 
a  small  property-holding  basis  by  facilitating 
ownership  of  homes,  cultivation  of  small  gardens, 
and  securing  exemption  laws.  /.  Encourage- 
ment of  incorporation  of  bodies  of  laborers  with 
a  view  to  the  acquisition  and  holding  of  property 
for  common  advantage,  g.  Organization  01  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Francis  to  teach  social  truths 
and  to  combat  injustice. 

Relations. — Although  the  name  socialism  is 
frequently  applied  to  this  Catholic  movement, 
there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  soci^sm  in  it.  In 
theology,  ethics,  philosophy;  in  spirit,  method, 
aim,  organized  socialism  is  the  antithesis  of  the 
Catholic  movement.  The  Church  has  formally 
condemned  organized  socialism  and  oi^anized 
socialists  have  strongly  condemned  the  Church. 
That  both  should  feel  a  common  impulse  to  uplift 
man  does  not  justify  one  in  attemptmg  to  identify 
them.  Nor  is  the  name  Christian  socialism  propi- 
erly  to  be  applied  to  the  Catholic  movement. 
The  aim,  method,  and  theology  of  Christian  so- 
cialism as  developed  in  England  are  guite  unlike 
those  of  the  movement  fostered  m  Catholic 
Europe.  There  is  much  sympathy  with  the 
claims  and  institutions  of  organized  labor;  in 
many  points  the  two  movements  are  identical. 
The  Church  is  more  given  to  personal  idealism 
than  to  institutional  idealism.  This  trait  seems 
to  govern  her  relations  with  reform  movements, 
and  it  marks  her  place  as  unique  among  the  re- 
form forces  of  the  time. 

Literature. — The  literature  created  by  the 
Catholic  reform  movement  in  Europe  is  enor- 
mous, and  much  of  it  shows  a  very  high  order  of 
ability  and  insight.  First  in  the  order  of  au- 
thority come  the  encyclicals  of  Leo  XIII.  and 
the  Motu  Proprio  q|f  Pius  X.  printed  herewith, 
since  it  contains  the  latest  official  summary  of 
principles  to  guide  the  Catholic  movement. 
Numberless  weekly  and  monthly  publications 
are  issued;  many  treatises  on  the  fundamental 
principles  of  property,  justice;  on  the  family,  the 
State,  on  the  social  question,  social  ethics,  are  to 
be  found.  Reports  of  congresses,  declarations  of 
principles,  adcuesses  by  leaders  exist  in  abun- 
dance. Every  phase  of  the  whole  situation  is 
thus  lighted  up  and  the  movement  is  equipped 
admirably. 

The  Catholic  reform  movement  has  not  reached 
great  proportions  in  the  United  States  or  England, 
owing  to  the  circumstances  of  national  and  re- 
ligious life.  Cardinal  Manning  in 
<.^^^  g^^^  England  did  much  to  throw  the 
weight  of  Catholic  sanction  toward 
organized  labor,  minimum  wage,  and 
reform  activity  in  general.  In  the  U.  S.  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  by  defense  of  the  Knights  of  Labor 
against  suspicion  in  Rome,  paved  the  way  for  a 
literature  and  sympathy  with  organized  labor, 
which  have  developed  to  fair  proportions.  One 
meets  declarations  of  principles  on  social  re- 
form in  meetings  of  many  Catholic  societies, 
and  of  the  Amencan  Federation  of  Catholic  So- 
cieties. In  Catholic  congresses,  such  as  those  held 
in  Baltimore  in  1889  and  in,Chicago  in   1903, 
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resolutions  are  adopted  but  they  rarely  lead  to 
definite  action.  Whatever  the  theoretical,  lit- 
erary, or  local  features  of  reform  be  in  the  U.  S., 
the  movement  is  not  a  national  power  nor  even  a 
\-ital  element  in  the  national  life  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country.  There  is  no  whole  plan  of 
social  reconstruction  advocated  as  is  the  case  in 
Europe.  Expressions  of  view  are  usually  con- 
fined to  definite  repudiation  of  socialism  and  gen- 
eral appeals  to  the  sense  of  Christian  duty. 

Documents.  —  The  authoritative  p'rinciples 
which  are  formally  stated  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Catholic  reform  movement  are  found  in  the  Motu 
I'roprio  of  Pius  X.  issued  Dec.  i8,  1903.  Omit- 
ting a  few  paragraphs  which  have  reference  to 
Italy,  it  is  printed  herewith,  the  translation  being 
taken  from  The  Dolphin,  Feb.,  1904: 

Our  illustrious  predecessor.  Leo  XIII.,  of  holy  memory, 
traced  out  luminously  the  rules  that  must  be  f(dlowed  in  the 
Christian  movement  amons  the  people  in  the  great  encyclicals 

gucd  ApcsloUci  Muruns  01  Dec.  sB,  1878;  RerumNovantmci 
ay  15,  1891;  and  Graves  de  Communi  ,ci  Jan.  18,  Z901;  and 
further  in  a  particular  Instruction  emanating  from  the  Sacred 
Congregation  for  Extraordinary  Ecclesiastical  Aflaiis  of  Jan. 
37,  1902. 

And  we,  realizing,  as  did  our  predecessor,  the  great  need 
that  the  Christian  movement  among  the  people  be  rightly 
governed  and  conducted,  desire  to  have  those  most  prudent 
rules  exactly  and  completely  fulfilled,  and  to  provide  that  no- 
body may  dare  depart  from  them  in  the  smallest  particulars. 
Hence,  to  keep  them  more  vividly  present  before  people's 
minds,  we  have  deemed  it  well  to  summarize  them  in  the  fol- 
lowing articles,  which  will  constitute  the  fundamental  plan  of 
Catholic  popular  movement. 

I.  Hunutn  society,  as  established  by  God,  is  composed  of 

unequal  elements,  ]ust  as  the  different  parts  of  the  human 

body  are  unequal;   to  make  them  all  equal  is 

impossible,  and  would  mean  the  destruction  of 

Tundamental  human  society.     (Encyclical,  Quod  AposlMci 

BarulatioBI  u  jh,-  equality  existing  among  the  vari- 
ous social  members  consists  only  in  this:  that 
all  men  have  their  origin  in  God  the  Creator, 
have  been  redeemed  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  are  to  be  jud^d 
and  rewarded  or  pnnishea  by  God  exactly  according  to  their 
merits  or  demerits.     (Encyclical,  0««di4partolKiMKH«ru.) 

III.  Hence  it  follows  that  there  are,  according  to  the  ordi- 
nance of  God,  in  human  society  princes  and  subjects,  masters 
and  proletariat,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  ignorant,  nobles 
and  plebeians,  all  of  whom,  tinited  in  the  bonds  of  love,  are  to 
help  one  another  to  attain  their  last  end  in  heaven,  and  their 
material  and  moral  welfare  here  on  earth.  (Encyclical,  Qtwd 
ApoitoUci  Muturis.) 

IV.  Of  the  goods  of  the  earth  man  has  not  merely  the  use 
like  the  brute  creation,  but  he  has  also  the  right  of  peimanent 
proprietonhi(>— and  not  merely  of  those  things  which  are 
consumed  by  use,  but  also  of  those  things  which  are  not  con- 
sumed by  use.     (Encyclical,  Rtmm  Novamm.) 

V.  The  right  of  private  property,  the  fruit  of  labor  or  in- 
dustry, or  cs  concession  or  donation  by  others,  is  an  incon- 
trovertible natural  right:  and  everybody  can  dispose  reason- 
ably of  such  property  as  he  thinks  fit.  (Encyclical,  Rmtm 
Novantm.) 

VI.  To  heal  the  breach  between  rich  and  poor,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  between  justice  and  charity.  Then  can 
be  no  claim  for  redress  except  when  justice  is  violated.  (En- 
cyclical, Rtntm  Novamm.) 

Obuoations  op  Justice 

VII.  The  following  are  obligations  of  justice  binding  on  the 
proletariat  and  the  worUngman:  To  perform  fully  and  faith- 
fully the  work  which  has  been  freely  and,  according  to  equity, 
agreed  upon;  not  to  injure  the  property  or  outrage  the  person 
of  masters;  even  in  the  defense  of  their  own  rights  to  abstain 
from  acts  of  violence,  and  never  to  make  mutiny  of  their 
defense.     (Encyclical,  Strum  Novamm.) 

VIII.  The  fcUowing  are  obligations  of  justice  binding  on 
capitalists:  To  pay  just  wages  to  their  working  men;  not  to 
injure  their  just  savings  by  violence  or  fraud,  or  by  overt  or 
covert  usuries;  not  to  expose  them  to  corrupting  seductions 
and  danger  of  scandal;  not  to  alienate  them  from  the  spirit  of 
family  l8e  and  from  love  of  economy;  not  to  impose  on  them 
labor  beyond  their  strength,  or  unsuitable  for  their  age  or  sex. 
(Encyclical,  Rtrum  Novantm,') 

IX.  It  is  an  obligation  f  orthe  rich  and  those  who  own  prop- 
erty to  succor  the  poor  and  the  indigent,  according  to  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel.  This  obligation  is  so  grave  that  on 
the  day  of  judgment  special  account  win  be  donanded  of  its 
fulfilment,  as  Christ  Himself  has  said  (Matthew  as).  (En- 
eyclicaJL  Rerum  Novarum.) 

X.  The  poor  should  not  be  ashamed  of  their  poverty,  nor 


disdain  the  charity  of  the  rich,  for  they  should  have  especially 
in  view  Jesus  the  Redeemer,  who,  tbo  He  might  have  been 
bom  in  riches,  made  Himself  poor  in  order  that  He  might  en- 
noble poverty  and  enrich  it  with  merits  beyond  price  for 
heaven.     (Encyclical,  Rtrum  Novarum.) 

XI.  For  the  settlement  of  the  social  question  much  can  be 
done  by  the  capitalists  and  workers  themselves,  by  means 
of  institutions  designed  to  provide  timely  aid  for  the  needy 
and  to  bring  together  and  unite  mutually  the  two  classes. 
Among  these  institutions  are  mutual  aid  societies,  various 
kinds  of  private  insurance  societies,  orphanages  for  the 
young,  and,  above  all,  associations  among  the  different  trades 
and  profesaons.     (Encyclical.  Rtrum  Novarum.) 

XII.  This  end  is  especially  aimed  at  by  the  movement  of 
Christian  popular  action  of  Christian  Democracy  in  its  many 

and  varied  branches.     But  Christian  Democ- 
racy  must    be  taken   in  the   sense   already 
Chriftian    authoritatively     defined.     Totally     different 
TUmsoMjiw  ftom  the  movement  known  as  Social  Dtmot- 
mmosnaj  „,^  ,^  ^as  for  its  basis  the  principles  of  Cath- 
olic   faith    and    morals — especially  of  not 
injuring  in  any  way  the  inviolable  right  of 
private  property.     (Encyclical,  Gravts  d*  Communi.) 

XIII.  Moreover,  Christian  Democracy  must  have  nothing 
to  do  with  politics,  and  never  be  able  to  serve  political  ends  or 
parties:  this  is  not  its  field;  but  it  must  be  a  beneficent  move- 
ment for  the  people,  and  founded  on  the  law  of  nature  and  the 
precepts  of  the  Gospel.  (Encyclical,  Graves  de  Communi,  In- 
structions of  the  S.  Cong,  for  Extraordinary  Ecdesiastical 
Affairs.)  Christian  Democrats  in  Italy  must  abstain  from 
participating  in  any  political  action^this  is  under  present 
circumstances  forbidden  to  every  Catholic  for  reasons  of  the 
highest  order.     (Instructions  as  cited.) 

XIV.  In  performing  its  functions.  Christian  Democracy  is 
bound  most  strictly  to  depend  upon  ecclesiastical  authority, 
and  to  offer  full  submission  and  obedience  to  tlie  bishops  and 
those  who  represent  them.  There  is  no  meritorious  zeal  or 
rincere  piety  in  enterprises,  however  beautiful  and  good  in 
themselves,  when  they  are  not  approved  by  the  pastor.  (En- 
cyclical, Graves  de  Communi.) 

XV.  In  order  that  the  Christian  Democratic  movement  in 
Italy  may  be  united  in  its  efforts,  it  must  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Association  of  Catholic  Congresses  and  Committees 
which  during  many  years  of  fruitful  labor  has  deserved  so  well 
of  Holy  Church,  and  to  which  Pius  IX.  and  Leo  XIII.,  of  holy 
memory,  entrusted  the  charge  of  directing  the  whole  Catholic 
movement,  always,  of  course,  under  the  auspices  and  guid- 
ance of  the  bishops.     (Encyclical,  Graves  de  Communi.) 

XVI.  Catholic  writers  must,  in  all  that  touches  religious 
interests  and  the  action  of  the  Church  in  society,  subject 

themselves  entirely  in  intellect  and  will,  like 
the  rest  of  the  faithful,  to  their  bishops  and  to 
CathoUo      ^^  Roman  Pontiff.     They  must,  above  all, 
VTvitAf^      take  care  not  to  anticipate  the  judgments  of 
wnwn      the  Holy  See  in  this  important  matter.     (In- 
struction as  cited.) 

XVII.  Christian  Democratic  writers  must, 
like  all  other  Catholic  writers,  submit  to  the  previous  exam- 
ination of  the  Ordinary  all  writing  wliicb  concern  religion. 
Christian  morals,  and  natural  ethics,  by  virtue  of  the  Con- 
stitution Officiorum  tt  Munerum  (Art.  41).  By  the  same 
constitution  ecclesiastics  must  obtain  the  previous  consent  of 
the  Ordinary  for  publication  of  writings  of  a  merely  f^ht^i*-*! 
character.     (Instruction.) 

XVIII.  They  must,  moreovsr,  make  every  effort  and  every 
sacrifice  to  insure  that  charity  and  harmony  may  reign  among 
them.  When  causes  of  disagreement  arise,  they  should,  in- 
stead of  printing  anything  on  the  matter  in  the  papers,  refer 
it  to  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  which  will  then  act  with 
justice.  And  when  taken  to  task  by  the  ecclesiastic^  au- 
thority, let  them  obey  promptly  without  evasion  or  public 
complaints — the  right  to  appeal  to  a  higher  authority  being 
understood  when  tne  case  requires  it;  and  it  should  be  made 
in  the  right  way.     (Instruction.) 

XIX.  Finally,  let  Ottholic  writers  take  care,  when  defend- 
ing the  cause  of  the  proletariat  and  the  poor,  not  to  use  lan- 
guage calculated  to  inspire  aversion  among  the  people  of  the 
upper  classes  of  society.  Let  them  refrain  from  sneaking  ^ 
redress  and  justice  when  the  matter  comes  within  tne  domain 
of  charity  only,  as  has  been  explained  above.  Let  them 
remember  that  Jesus  Christ  endeavored  to  unite  all  men  in 
the  bond  of  mutual  love,  which  is  the  perfection  of  justice 
and  which  carries  with  it  the  obligation  of  working  for  the 
welfare  of  one  another.     (Instruction.) 

The  foregoing  fundamental  rules  we  of  our  own  initiative  and 
with  certain  knowledge  do  renew  by  our  apostolic  authority 
in  all  their  parts,  and  we  ordain  that  thejr  be  transmitted  to 
all  Catholic  committees,  societies,  and  unions  of  every  kind. 
All  these  societies  are  to  keep  them  exposed  in  their  rooms  and 
to  have  them  read  fre<)uently  at  their  meeting.  We  ordain, 
moreover,  that  Catholic  papers  publish  them  m  their  entirety 
and  make  declaration  of  their  observance  of  them — and,  in 
fact,  observe  them  religiously;  failing  to  do  this  they  are  to 
be  gravely  admonished,  and  if  they  do  not  then  amend,  let 
them  be  interdicted  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 

But  as  words  and  energetic  action  are  of  no  avail  unless 
preceded,  accompanied,  and  followed  constantly  by  example, 
the  necessary  characteristic  which  should  shine  forth  in  all 
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the  membets  ef  every  Catholic  association  is  that  of  openly 
manifesting  their  faith  by  the  holiness  of  their  lives,  by  the 
spotlessness  of  their  morals,  and  by  the  scrupulous  ot»erv- 
anc«  of  the  laws  of  God  and  of  the  Church.  And  this  because 
it  is  the  duty  of  every  Christian,  and  also  in  order  that  he  who 
stands  agoiHSl  us  may  Hush,  having  nolkint  nil  to  say  of  us. 
(Tit.  s  :  8.)  Prom  this  solicitude  of  ours  for  the  common 
good  of  Catholic  action,  especially  in  Italy,  we  hope,  through 
the  blessing  of  God,  to  reap  atnandant  and  happy  fruits. 

The  following  declaration,  made  a  few  years 
since  in  Germany,  is  indorsed  by  the  best  known 
and  ablest  Catholic  students  and  writers  on 
social  reform.  It  states  the  ultimate  ideal  as 
well  as  the  actual  reforms^  favored.  It  may  be 
t^cen  as  fairly  representative: 

The  anti-Christian  ideas  of  liberalism  on  the  unlimited 
liberty  <rf  man  and  the  unrestricted  right  of  property  have 
caused  serious  disturbance  in  the  actual  social  and  economic 
order.  These  principles  worked  into  lesislation  have  re- 
sulted in  the  domination  of  the  economically  stronger  and  in 
the  misunderstanding  of  the  dignity  and  rights  of  labor  which 
they  have  abandoned  to  the  caprice  of  capital.  They  have 
almflst  entirely  destroyed  the  stability  of  the  middle  class; 
they  have  caused  an  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  hands  of 
a  sznall  number  and  the  impoverishment  of  the  great  majority, 
making  almost  impossible  the  material  well-being  of  the 
laboring  classes. 

Catholic  sociologists  regard  that  ntuation  as  unhealthy, 
untenable,  threatening  society  with  ruin,  and  they  hold  that 
it  urgently  demands  a  remedy. 

Ttwy  reject  the  ideas  and  principles  of  libeialiam  which 
have  caused  the  atuation.  They  reject  as  well  the  tendencies 
of  aodalisro,  which  would  take  awa^  private  ownerahip  of  the 
means  of  production  and  transfer  it  to  society,  because  they 
are  in  contradiction  with  the  natural  right  of  man  to  acquire 
property  for  himself,  because  they  dishonor  man  and  make 
impossible  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  society.  They  believe 
that  the  social  evils  of  the  present  day  can  be  remedied  only 
by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  Christianity  to  eco- 
nomic life,  as  exposed  in  the  encyclicals  of  the  sovereign  pon- 
tiff on  the  Christian  constitution  of  states  and  the  condition 
oi  the  laboring  class.  They  hold  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  missions  of  well-regulated  civil  society  to  protect 
the  material  interests  of  all  in  a  way  to  favor  the  inherent 
desire  of  human  nature  for  liberty  and  independence.  To 
accomplish  that  purpose  they  recommend  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  profits  and  m  private  property  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  middle  class  comprizing  the  largest  possible 
number  dL  ciUsens.  As  one  of  the  most  e£ficacious  means  for  ' 
the  reconstruction  and  preservation  of  an  independent  middle 
dus,  they  propose  the  ornnization  of  professional  interests 
into  different  states  iilats)  for  the  protection  and  develop- 
ment of  common  and  of  particular  interests. 

All  Catholic  sociologists  set  up  as  the  end  of  their  social. 
reform  efforts  a  professional  ofganisation  of  society  on  the 
basis  of  Christian  principle,  adapted  to  actual  economic  and 
social  conditions,  with  nghts  guaranteed  by  the  constitution 
to  the  states:  autonomy  of  administration  and  representation 
of  ther  interests  in  the  legislative  body. 

To  facilitate  the  gradual  accomplishment  of  this  desider- 
atum, the  undersigned  demand  that  the  State  protect  and 
favor  all  efforts  based  on  principles  of  justice  and  Christian 
charity — to  organize  into  corporations  the  agricultural,  in- 
dustrial, commercial,  and  liberal  professions. 

The  document  then  siunmarizes  the  actual 
demands  made  to  meet  present  abuses.  In  the 
interests  of  agriculture,  demand  is  made  for  cor- 

E>rate  organizations  of  farmers,  thorough  regu- 
tion  of  credit,  inheritance,  landholdings,  spec- 
ulation.    For  protection  of  industry,  the  signers 
favor  obligatory  incorporation  of  trades,  legal 
regulation  of  proof  of  skill,  of  apprentices,  legal 
demarcation  of  trades.     As  regards  greater  m- 
dustrial  enterprises,  demand  is  made  for  g^uar- 
anty   of    capacity   and   character  of    those   in 
charge,  of  sanitary  conditions,  and  of  rights  of 
surrounding  population.     Laws  for  general  pro- 
tection of  laborers,  to  secure  just  wages,  stable 
occupation,   reduction   of    hours   of 
KaaiiiTM    ^^''  suppression  of  work  of  mar- 
Adrooatad   "^"^  women,  and  restriction  of  work 
of  girls  and  children;  regulation  and 
inspection  of  domestic  labor  when 
done  for  commerce;  guaranty  of   the   right   of 
laborers  to  organize;  creation  of  organizations 
including  emptoyers  and  employed.     In  the  in- 


terests of  commerce,  the  document  favors  meas- 
ures to  guarantee  the  moral  character  and  ability 
of  those  enga^^g  in  business ;  suppression  of  un- 
fair competitive  methods;  rigid  control  of  specu- 
lation. Among  measures  of  a  general  character 
favored  are  these:  efficient  protection  of  the  Sun- 
day; suppression  of  vagrancy  and  of  usury;  in- 
come tax;  municipal  employment  bureaus;  crea- 
tion of  associations  to  build  working  men's  hornet. 
The  document  concludes : ' '  May  the  world  be  con- 
vinced of  the  urgent  need  of  organization  of  so- 
ciety on  a  professional  Christian  basis.  May  the 
State  take  in  hand  at  once  the  accomplistunent 
of  effective  reform  to  obviate  an  imminent  catas- 
troplK,  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  laboring 
class,  for  the  glory  and  blessing  of  the  country. 

The  Count  de  Mun,  best  known  of  French 
Catholic  leaders,  summarizes  the  Catholic  posi- 
tion as  follows: 

The  ensemble  of  our  demands  should  tend  to  assure  to  the 
people  the  enjoyment  of  essential  rights  misunderstood  by 
individualism;  legal  representation  of  their  interests  and  ne- 
cessities in  place  of  pure  numerical  representation;  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  home  and  family  life;  a  wage  which  will  sup- 
port the  worker's  family;  protection  against  insecurity  due 
to  accident,  illness,  unemployment,  and  old  age;  insurance 
against  inevitable  helplessness;  proflt-sharing  and  joint 
ownership  of  capital;  protection  aminst  speculatioo  and 
stock-jobbing.  .  .  .  Two  agencies  should  unite  to  realize 
this  program:  professional  organization  and  legislation. 

These  reforms  would  be  vain,  inefficient,  or  impossible  if 
they  were  not  founded  on  Christian  education,  which  is  the 
basis  of  morality;  on  the  teaching  of  the  catechism,  which 
leads  one  to  know  and  respect  the  rights  of  God;  single  guar- 
anty of  the  rights  of  man;  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
which  teaches  the  practise  of  reciprocal  duties  as  well  as  re- 
spect for  natural  nghts,  which  commands  men  to  love  one 
another  and  makes  of  charity  a  duty  as  well  as  justice,  which 
shows  to  the  poor  as  to  the  rich,  above  and  beyond  the  legit- 
imate pursuit  of  material  things,  their  immortal  destiny  as 
the  supreme  end  of  life,  and  shows  them  voluntary  sacrifice  as 
the  means  to  attain  it;  if  they  are  not  founded,  last  d  all.  on 
the  liberty  of  the  Chureh,  a  conditicm  essential  to  its  aposto- 
late,  to  its  work  01  enlightenment  and  mercy,  to  its  cntin 
moral  and  material  influence. 

William  J.  Kbrby. 

Repbrsncbs:  Papal  documents  referred  to;  Tunnaa,  L* 
CalMieisnu  SoAiU,  an  excellent  s\immary  of  doctrines, 
bibliography  and  documents,  used  freely  in  this  exposi- 
tion;  Hitze,  Kapiial  und  Arbtit  (in  French  translation 
also),  an  able  cntique  and  plan  of  social  reconstruction: 
von  Kettler,  Di*  Grosstn  SonaUn  Fragm  dtr  G*i/twaart  MM 
Dif  Arbtiltr  Fragt  und  das  Christnmtum,  containing  the 
best  expression  ol  the  author's  views:  De  Mun,  Otscoarscs. 
S  vols. 

ROME:  Rome,  in  political  science,  may  be 
said  in  a  large  degree  to  stand  in  philosophical 
antithesis  to  Athens.  As  in  Greek  political 
thought,  the  individual  is  conceived  as  spring- 
ing from  the  State,  in  Rome,  to  a  large  extent,  so 
far  as  its  foundation  was  philosophically  ana- 
lyzed at  all,  the  State  is  considered  to  spring  from 
the  individual.  Hiilosophically  Rome  was  indi- 
vidualistic where  Athens  was  socialistic.  Un- 
doubtedly this  distinction  must  not  be  prest  too 
far;  neither  city  consistently  developed  its  basic 
thought  into  either  socialism  or  individualism. 
Rome  especially  was  practical  and  utilitarian 
rather  than  theoretic.  Nevertheless,  it  is  to 
Rome  rather  than  to  Greece  that  we  go  to  find  the 
beginnings  of  the  modem  individualistic  theory 
of  natural  rights  developed  by  Locke,  Hobbes, 
Rousseau,  Jefferson,  and  all  individualists  which 
conceives  of  the  State  as  a  compact  or  creation  in 
some  form  of  individual  wills,  so  that  we  say  that 
governments  only  derive  their  just  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.  It  was  Rome  that 
first  developed  the  distinction  between  the  jus  gen- 
tium and  thejW  civile.  (See  Natural  Rights.) 
It  is  to  the  Roman  jurisconsults  that  'we  mainly 
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go  for  the  foundation  principles  of  modem  juris- 
prudence. 

It  works  out  continually  in  Roman  history. 
Roman  history  may  be  said  to  be  one  long  strug- 
gle of  individmdsor  groups  of  individuals  contest- 
mg  for  their  rights.     Families,   tribes,   gentes, 

glebeians,  patricians,  each  struggle  for  their  own. 
laving  thrown  off  their  kings,  out  of  this  indi- 
vidualistic political  competition,  the  strongest 
survive.  A  steadily  lessening  number  of  individ- 
uals wield  the  power  as  their  rivals  go  down  in 
the  struggle.  Thus  we  have  the  plebiscite,  the 
oomitia  centuriata,  tribunes,  qtuestors,  decem- 
virs, censors,  curules,  consuls,  triumvirs — finally 
Csesar,  the  one  man — a  tumultous  stream,  with 
many  windings  but  one  general  course.  Out  of 
the  mdividuaustic  basis,  the  struggle  for  rights, 
came  at  last  the  strohg  man  and  the  death  of 
freedom,  even  as  in  Athens,  while  she  held  to  her 
State  tmsis,  came  the  greatest  amount  of  individ- 
ttality  the  world  has  ever  known.  (See  Athens.) 
Yet  even  the  Csesar  ruled  and  issued  edicts 
and  built  his  monuments  in  the  name  of  the 
Senate  and  people  of  Rome  (S.  P.  2  R.).  The 
forms  of  individualistic  freedom  were  preserved 
long  after  the  actuality  had  departed.  "The 
various  offices  of  the  republic  were  not  annihi- 
lated but  gradually  concentrated  in  a  single  man" 
(Lecky,  History  of  European  Worlds,  vol.  i, 
chap.  u.). 

Yet  Rome  very  slightly  developed  her  politics 
in  conscious  thought.  She  adopted  Greek  ideas 
and  gave  them  a  twist  and  a  development  they 
had  never  known.  Her  genius  was  practical  con- 
structive military  rather  than  philosophic.  Po- 
lybius  in  his  analysis  of  the  Roman  Constitution 
and  Cicero  in  his  presentations  of  Greek  thought 
are  sJmost  the  only  Roman  writers  on  political 
science.     In  political  economy  they  did  even  less. 

In  spite  of  their  practical  views  of  life  and  utilitarianism, 
tfaey  produced  no  highly  developed  system  of  manufacture  or 
cxcbaiige.  The  agncuftuial  habits  of  the  first  Romans  soon 
gave  place,  through  the  increase  of  militarism, 
to  an  extensive  system  of  slave-labor.  Large 
XMmoiniM  estates  took  the  place  of  small  holdings,  and 
drove  the  peasant  proprietor  to  the  city 
streets.  Commerce  and  industry  were  re- 
garded by  the  free  citizen  with  contempt,  and  even  the  noblest 
Romans  were  not  free  from  this  disdain  of  manual  labor. 
Some  signs  of  economic  thought  are  to  be  found  in  the  wri- 
tings of  the  philcsopbets  and  jurists;  but  moat  of  their  ideas 
were  taken  from  tM  Greeks,  and  none  of  their  original  con- 
ceptions are  of  much  scientific  value.  The  philosophic 
writers  express  the  general  feeling  of  industrial  decay,  and 
the  increasing  tendency  toward  luxury  and  immorality. 
To  be  sure  the  virtues  and  pleasures  of  rural  life  and  agri- 
culture are  much  dwelt  upon,  but  chiefly  with  no  higher  pur- 
pose than  to  glorify  the  hardihood  of  the  early  Romans.  As 
to  the  social  evils  which  surrounded  them  they  were  very 
largely  indifferent  and  short-sighted.  Pliny, "  The  Elder"  (aj- 
79).  who  is  not  so  much  an  independent  thmkerasan  Encyclo- 
pedist, in  his  "Natural  History"  favors  agriculture  on  the 
large  scale,  but  protests  against  the  slave-tilled  latifundia. 
He  expresses  a  preference  for  barter  rather  than  for  a  money 
exchange,  and  deplores  the  use  of  gold.  Varro  and  Columella 
ore  to  oe  credited  with  having  perceived  the  superiority  of 
free  kibor  to  that  of  slaves;  and,  together  with  Cato,  they 
advocate  a  return  to  agriculture  as  tne  best  means  to  aver^ 
the  flood  of  corruption  and  immorality  which  was  then  felt  to 
be  approaching  the  empire.  Cicero  translated  Xenophon's 
"  Economic*  "  and  also  praised  a^culture. 

As  to  the  general  principles  of  mdustrial  progress  they  have 
Httle  to  say.  In  general,  the  Roman  theorists  agreed  with 
the  Grecians  in  dinpproving  of  interest,  Cato  going  so  far  as 
to  liken  it  to  murder.  In  B.C.  ^41  the  taking  of  interest  was 
entirely  forbidden  by  the  Genuctan  Law. 

Both  Greeks  and  Romans  approached  social  problems  from 
the  {Mlitical  rather  than  the  economic  side.  Political  econ- 
omy is  necessarily  a  modem  science. 

RBrBKBVCBs:  Dtvtlopmmi  cf  1h*  Roman  CmtsHttUion,  by  Am- 
brose Tighe;  History  of  thr  Roman  PtopU/by  C.  Sctenobes; 
History  of  Rom*  (.Ft.),  by  J.  V.  Duruy;  Th*  City-SlaU,  by 
W.  W.  Fowler;  History  of  Eurepsan  itorals,  by  Lecky 
(vol.  i.). 


ROOSEVELT,  THEODORE:  Twenty-sixth 
President  of  the  United  States;  bom  in  New 
York  City,  1858.  From  private  schools  in  New 
York  he  went  to  Harvard  University  and  grad- 
uated in  1880.  Traveling  in  Europe  and  making 
hunting  expeditions  in  the  West,  he  returned  to 
New  York  and  took  part  in  the  politics  of  his  own 
ward.  He  was  sent  to  the  Assembly  in  1883, 
1884,  and  1885,  where  he  made  a  record  as  an  in- 
dependent Republican  and  a  relentless  foe  of 
political  jobbery  and  corruption.  He  procured 
the  Roosevelt  investigation  and  some  administra- 
tive reforms.  In  1886  he  was  unsuccessful  Re- 
publican candidate  for  mayor  against  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  and  Henry  George.  In  1889  he  was  ap- 
pointed Civil  Service  Commissioner  and  threw 
nimself  actively  into  the  work,  which  he  con- 
tinued till  i8p5,  when  he  became  president  of  the 
New  York  Citv  Police  Board,  thinking  that  the 
"storm  center''  was  there.  By  his  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  Svmday-closing  laws  he  made  many 
friends  and  bitter  enemies.  In  1897  he  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Jfavy,  which 
position  he  resigned  in  1898  to  help  organize  the 
First  U.  S.  Cavalry  Volunteers  (Rough  Riders), 
which  distinguished  itself  for  gallantry  in  the 
Spanish  War.  The  same  year  he  was  elected 
Giavemor  of  New  York  State,  Jan.,  1899,  to  Dec, 
1900.  In  1900  he  was  nominated  vice-president 
by  the  Republican  Party  and  elected.  On  the 
death  of'McKjnley,  Sept.  14,  1901,  he  became 
president,  and  was  reelected  to  a  second  term  in 
1904.  He  has  been  aggressive  for  the  reforms  he 
believes  necessary,  in  the  controlling  of  the  mon- 
opolies by  the  federal  government  and  in  giving 
"a  square  deal"  to  all.  (For  his  views,  see  Re- 
publican Party.)  Besides  writing  upon  the 
West  and  hunting  trips,  his  main  works  have 
been  "Naval  War  of  i8ia"  (1881);  "The  Win- 
ning of  the  West"  (4  vols.,  1889-95);  "History 
of  New  York"  (1890) ;  "Essays on  Practical  Poli- 
tics" (1892);  "American  Ideals  and  Other  Es- 
says" (1897);  "The  Strenuous  Life"  (1900).  Ad- 
dress: The  White  House,  Washington.  Summer 
residence,  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

ROSCHER,  WILHELU  GE0R6  FRIEDRICH: 

Philosopher;  economist;  bom  1817,  in  Hanover; 
studied  at  Gdttingen  and  Berlin.  In  1838  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  at  Gottingen, 
where,  in  1840,  he  became  privat-docent  for  his- 
tory and  economics.  In  1843  he  was  appointed 
extraordinary,  and  1844,  ordinary  professor.  In 
1848  he  was  called  to  Leipsic,  where  he  re- 
mained, tho  repeated  calls  came  from  other  uni- 
versities— Munich,  Vienna,  and  Berlin — till  his 
death  in  1804. 

Dr.  Roscner  achieved  a  lasting  fame  as  the 
founder  of  the  historical  school  of  political  econ- 
omy, and  many  learned  associations  have  de- 
lighted to  do  him  honor.  Professor  Cohn  says  of 
him: 

In  the  foremost  rank  we  must  place  a  man,  who  shortly 
before  had  acquired  a  reputation  by  a  philological-historical 
work,  and  then  turned  to  political  economy,  Wilhelm  Roscher. 
His  "  Vorlesungen  iiberStaatswirthschaft  nach  geschichtlicher 
Hethode  "  (Lectures  on  State  Economy  on  Historical  Method) 
wereonly  tne  outlines  of  his  lectures  .  .  .  but  the  one  happy 
analogy  by  which  Roscher  applied  the  results  of  the  histonou 
school  to  political  economy  was  a  scientific  achievement.  The 
conclusions  which  be  drew  from  this  arialogy,  in  regard  to  the 
mission  of  the  historical  school  of  political  economy,  are  the 
same  which  the  historical  school  m  law  bad  drawn  for  their 
science  a  generation  previous — even  his  quotations  from  Jus- 
tus Miser  and  Bacon  are  borrowed  from  Savigny;  neverthe- 
less, the  service  he  mdsrad  to  our  science  is  a  great  and  last- 
ing one. 
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Roscher's  conclusions  as  to  the  mission  of  political  economy 
wenai  follows: 

(i)  The  study  of  the  economy  of  the  State  is  a  political 
science,  whose  mission  is  to  tmderatand  men.  and  control 
men.  .  .  .  (i)  We  need  an  investigation  of  the  earlier  stages 
of  civilisation  in  order  to  understand  the  nature  of  modem 
civilisation;  and  further  of  (j)  the  economic  development  of 
different  nations,  with  especial  reference  to  the  nations  of 
classic  antiquity,  whose  development  lie*  before  us  in  its 
totality.  (4)  Out  of  all  this  arises  the  practical  demand  which 
the  saence  makes  upon  us,  vis.:  the  task  of  constructing 
modem  measures  of  economic  policy  on  an  historical  basis,  or, 
in  other  words,  learning  what  is  suited  for  the  present  time  by 
studying  the  historical  growth  of  individual  institutions. 

Author:  "Grundriss  zu  Vorlesungen  fiber  die 
.  Staatswirthschaft  nach  geschichtlicher  Methode" ; 
"System  der  Volkswirthschaft,"  vol.  i.;  "Die 
Grundlagen  der  Nationalokonomik,"  vol.  ii.; 
"Nationalokonomie  des  Akerbaues  tind  der 
verwandten  Urproduktionszweige,"  vol.  iii., 
"National6konomie  des  Handels  und  Gewerbe- 
fleisses,"  vol.  iv.;  "System  der  Finanzwissen- 
schaft";  "Ansichten  der  Volkswirthschaft  aus 
dem  geschichtlichen  Standpunkte." 

ROSS,  EDWARD  ALSWORTH:  AmericaH  so- 
ciologist and  publicist;  bom  Virden,  111.,  1866. 
Graduate  Coe  College,  1886;  taught  at  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  1886-88 ;  University  of  Berlin,  1888- 
1890.  Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins  University,  i8gi; 
professor  economics  ana  social  science,  Indiana 
University,  1891-93;  University  associate,  Cor- 
nell University,  1893-93;  professor  Stanford 
University,  18^3-15)00;  studied  abroad,  1898-99; 
professor  University  of  Nebraska,  1901-6; 
professor  of  sociology  at  Universitv  of  Wisconsin, 
1906.  Professor  Ross  holds  neither  to  individ- 
ualism nor  to  collectivism,  but  avows  as  his  creed 
social  energism  of  which  the  cardinal  points  are: 
minimization  of  wasteful  conflict,  maximization 
of  cooperation,  tinleashing  of  human  energy, 
diffusion  of  security,  soci^zation  of  the  higher 
goods  of  civiUzation,  and  conscious  acceleration  of 
progress.  Author  of  ' '  Sinking  Funds  " ;  "  Honest 
Dolkrs";  "Social  Control";  "The  Foundations 
of  Sociology."  Address:  University,  Madison, 
Wis. 

ROUSSEAU,  JEAN  JACQUES:  Philosopher  of 
the  naturalistic  school;  bom  of  French  parentage, 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  171a.  His  motner  dying 
when  he  was  very  young,  his  dissipated  father 
abandoned  him  and  he  was  taken  charge  of  by  a 
relative  and  placed  under  the  tutorship  of  a  clergy- 
man at  Bossey.  In  his  twelfth  year  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  notary,  and  a  year  later  to  {m  en- 
graver; in  1728  he  ran  away,  and  in  Savoy  camo 
under  the  protection  of  Mme.  de  Warens,  but  soon 
left  and  went  through  a  variety  of  experiences,  for 
a  short  time  footman  to  Mme.  de  Vercellis  in  Turin. 
Later  he  returned  to  Mme.  de  Warens  and  became 
her  lover  as  well  as  her  prot^g^.  His  tendency  to 
wander  took  him  away  trom  her ;  returning  to  find 
her  gone,  he  resumed  his  wanderings  ana  adven- 
tures; in  173  a  he  went  to  Paris  and  secured  a  posi- 
tion in  the  service  of  Sardinia,  but  found  Mme.  de 
Warens  again  and  was  installed  in  her  household, 
and  when  his  health  failed  he  went  with  her  to 
Chambray,  passing  the  time  with  music  and  read- 
ing. In  1 7  4 1  he  returned  to  Paris ,  read  a  paper  on 
the  theory  of  music  before  the  Academyof  Sciences, 
but  being  unfavorably  received  he  became  for 
a  year  and  a  half  secretary  to  M.  de  Montagne, 
French  ambassador  at  Venice.  He  came  back  to 
Paris,  still  a  wanderer,  now  and  again  led  into  im- 
morality, yet  making  friends  and  earning  a  pre- 


carious living  by  cop]ring  music  and  acting  as 
secretary  to  Mme.  Dapin.  At  this  time  he  mar- 
ried a  servant  girl,  Th^^se  Levasseur.  Five 
children  were  bom  to  them;  all  were  committed 
to  the  foundling  hospital.  He  now  gainied  some 
literary  notoriety.  Diderot  accepted  him  as  a 
contributor  to  his  "  EncyclopAiie."  In  1749  he 
won  the  prize  offered  by  the  Academy  of  Dijon 
for  an  essay  on  the  effect  of  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation, aiding  the  superiority  of  the  state  of 
nature.  Its  publication  in  1750  made  him 
famotts. 

He  embraced  the  Catholic  faith  in  1754;  he 
returned  to  Protestantism  and  went  to  tieneva 
as  a  free  citizen ;  in  1 756  returned  to  Paris  and  oc- 
cupied the  "Hermitage"  for  a  year,  during  which 
time  he  wrote  "La  Nouvelle  H^OIse.-"  m  Quar- 
reled with  his  friends  and  left,  going  to  Mont- 
morency. Here  he  wrote  against  the  drama, 
attacking  also  Voltaire  and  Diderot.  In  1763 
he  produced  at  Amsterdam  "Le  Contrat  Social," 
for  which  he  received  1,000  louis,  and  the  same 
year  "Emile,"  a  treatise  on  education,  for  which 
he  received  6,000  louis.  He  was  now  generally 
attacked,  by  the  Conservatives  for  his  Le  Con- 
trat Social,  by  the  moralists  for  his  "Nouvelle 
H^lolse,"  by  the  Church  for  his  "Emile."  In 
1 76a  he  fled  from  a  threatened  arrest  and  escaped 
to  Switzerland  and  then  to  Prussia,  where  Fred- 
erick II.  seemed  willing  to  protect  him,  and 
whence  he  wrote  letters  denouncing  his  enemies. 
Here  he  was  attacked  by  the  populace  and  he  fled 
to  Isle  St.  Pierre  in  the  Lake  of  Burme  till  ordered 
to  leave  by  the  Swiss  Government.  He  event- 
ually went,  invited  by  David  Hume,  to  England, 
which  he  reached  in  1766.  Partly  lionized, 
partly  condemned  in  London,  he  went  to  Derby- 
shire, where  he  'wrote  most  of  his  "Confessions." 
He  quarreled  with  Hume  and  other  English 
friends,  and  made  to  believe  that  he  was  l^ing 

f  lotted  against  by  the  King  of  Prussia  he  fled  to 
ranee  in  1767,  where  he  wandered  from  place  to 
place,  finishing  his  "Confessions,"  at  last  going 
to  Paris  and  earning  a  living  by  copying  music. 
He  was  welcomed  and  aided  by  the  Marcjuis  de 
Mirabeau  and  others,  but  quarreled  with  all 
friends  and  was  thought  by  some  to  be  at  this 
time  half  insane;  he  died  m  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
July  a,  1778,  leaving  many  smaller  writings  be- 
sides the  above-mentioned  works  and  a  mass  of 
correspondence. 

(For  a  review  of  his  social  teachings,  see  article 
Natural  Rights.) 

ROWirXREE,  BEirjAMUf  SEEBOHH:  Manu- 
facturer; writer;  bom  1871,  York.  England;  edu- 
cated at  the  Friends'  School,  York;  studied  chem- 
istry at  Owen's  College.  Actively  engaged  in 
business,  as  well  as  in  social  and  political  work, 
Mr.  Rowntree's  sympathies  are  with  the  advanced 
radical  section  in  English  politics.  He  firmly  be- 
lieves that  a  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
nation  is  an  absolutely  necessiary  and  essential 
condition  to  any  permanently  effective  social  re- 
form. Author:  "^'Poverty";  "A  Study  of  Town 
Life";  "Betting  and  Gambling:  a  National 
Evil."  Address:  The  Homestead,  Clifton,  York, 
England. 

ROWLAITDS,  JAMES:  Member  British  Par- 
liament, of  the  Labor  Party  for  Dartford,  Kent; 
bom  1851 ;  had  an  elementary  education;  became 
a  watch-case  maker,  and  a  freeman  of  the  Gold- 
smiths' Company.    He  was  the  pioneer  and  later 
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the  secretary  of  the  Leasehold  Enfranchisement 
Association;  an  honorary  secretary  of  the  Land 
Law  Reform  Association.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
National  Liberal  Club.  He  was  returned  to  Par- 
liament in  1 906  chiefly  by  the  Labor  vote,  assisted 
by  the  Liberals.  Address:  up,  Mercer's  Road, 
Tufnell  Park,  N.  London,  England. 

ROYCROFTERS:  An  industrial  communitv  at 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  organized  in  1895  by  Elbert 
Hubbard  (q.  v.).  The  community  has  a  capital 
stock  of  $300,000,  fully  paid  in,  and  a  membership 
of  500  people,  100  of  whom  are  stockholders  in  the 
institution.  The  rest  enjoy  the  various  privi- 
leges that  the  community  affords,  such  as  ad- 
mission to  lectures,  classes,  musicals,  and  the  use 
of  the  library  and  art  gallery. 

The  Roycrofters  manufacture  artistic  books, 
terra-ootta,  ornamental  iron-work,  and  furniture. 

The  community  also  raises  most  that  it  needs 
for  food.  (For  its  profit-sharing  plan,  see  Hub- 
bard, Elbert). 

RUGE,  ARNOLD:  Professor;  revolutionist; 
bom  Bergen,  island  of  Rugen,  1802.  He  studied 
philology  and  philosophy  at  Halle,  Jena,  and 
Heidelberg;  in  1824  he  was  imprisoned  for  five 
years  at  Colberg,  for  membership  in  a  secret  politi- 
cal society;  1831  he  was  appomted  professor  of 
esthetics  at  Halle,  and  attracted  much  attention 
as  a  philosophical  critic;  1843  he  joined  Karl 
Marx  (q.  v.)  in  Paris,  and  they  published  the 
"Deutsch-franzosische  Jahrbficher."  He  was 
elected  to  the  German  Parliament  in  1848,  and 
the  same  year  founded  the  paper  Reform  at  Berlin. 
This  was  soon  supprest,  and  after  attempts  at 
revolutionary  intrigue  in  Dresden  and  Carlsruhe 
he  went  to  London  in  1849  and  formed  a  Euro- 
pean Democratic  committee  with  Ledru-Rollin 
and  Mazzini  in  London.  He  died  at  Brighton, 
1880.     Besides  the  above-mentioned   works   he 

gublished  "Zwei  Jahre  in  Paris";  "Poetische 
ilder"  and  "Politische  Bilder";  "Unser  Sys- 
tem"; "Ausfruherer  Zeit";  "Manifest  an  aas 
deutsche  Volk." 

RUSH,  BENJAMIN:  Abolitionist;  bom  By- 
berry,  near  Philadelphia,  1746.  He  studied  med- 
icine in  Philadelphia,  Edmburgh,  London,  and 
Paris;  began  practise  in  Philadelphia  in  1769,  and 
made  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  medical  college 
there.  In  the  provincial  conference  in  Pennsyl- 
vania he  moved  the  resolution  to  formulate  its 
sentiments  for  a  Declaration  of  Independence; 
chosen  to  the  Continental  Congress;  became  one 
of  the  signers  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
Dr.  Rush  was  made  surgeon-general  of  the  middle 
department  of  the  army,  and  soon  after  physician- 
general. 

In  1778  he  resigned  his  position  because  of 
wrongs  done  to  the  soldiers  in  regard  to  the 
hospital  stores,  and  resumed  practise  in  Phila- 
delphia. About  1 78  J  he  planned  there  the  first 
dispensary  in  the  United  states. 

In  the  state  convention  he  was  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  the  federal  constitution.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  of  Pennsylvania  to 
form  a  state  constitution. 

While  the  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  1793,  Dr. 
Rush  was  estimated  by  Dr.  Ramsay  to  hav^  saved 
6,000  persons  in  Philadelphia  from  death  by  that 
disease.  He  received  many  honors  therefor  from 
Europe  as  well  as  America.  He  was  president  of 
the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and  of 


many  other  moral  and  religious  societies,  and  a 
frequent  writer  on  reform  themes.  Treasurer  of 
the  U.  S.  Mint  from  1799  till  his  death  in  1813. 

RUSKIN,  JOHN:  Bom  in  London,  1819,  the 
son  of  a  we^thy  wine  merchant.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  home  and  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  He 
then  devoted  himself  to  painting,  under  J.  D. 
Harding  and  Copley  Fieldmg.  In  1843  he  pub- 
lished the  first  volume  of  'Modem  Painters," 
the  noted  defense  of  Turner's  art.  He  published 
the  second  volume  in  1846,  and  the  remaining 
volumes  in  1856  and  i860,  after  a  residence  in 
Italy  and  a  careful  study  of  Italian  art.  In  1849 
appeared  the  "Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture, 
and  from  18 ji  to  18^3  the  three  volumes  of  the 
"Stones  of  Venice.'  In  1869  he  was  elected 
Slade  professor  of  fine  arts  at  Oxford,  and  reelect- 
ed in  1876  and  1883 ;  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  resign  in  1884,  since  when  he  lived  in  retirement 
at  Brantwood,  Coniston.  His  first  writing  on 
economic  subjects  was  "Unto  this  Last,"  essays 
republished  from  the  Comhill  Magazine  in  186 a. 
This,  with  "Munera  Pulveris"  (1862-63),  "The 
Crown  of  Wild  Olive"  (1866),  and  the  letters  to 
working  men,  "Fors  Clavigera"  (1871-84),  em- 
body lus  economic  teachings.  He  and  Carlyle 
may  be  said  to  be  the  prophets  of  the  modem 
English  Socialist  movement. 

'The  essence  of  his  social  teaching  may,  perhaps, 
be  put  in  one  of  his  own  phrases:  '"There  is  no 
wealth  but  life;  life  including  all  its  powers  of  love, 
of  joy,  and  of  admiration." 

From  this  teaching  springs  all  else.  Because 
noble  life  is  wealth  it  follows,  with  Ruskin,  that 
that  country  is  richest  which  nourishes  the  great- 
est number  of  noble  and  happy  human  beings; 
that  that  man  is  wealthiest  who,  having  perfected 
the  functions  of  his  own  life  to  the  utmost,  has 
also  the  widest  helpful  influence,  both  personal 
and  by  means  of  his  possessions,  over  the  lives  of 
others. 

Moreover,  because  life  is  wealth,  it  follows  that 
only  that  which  contributes  life  has  a  right  to  re- 
turn in  wealth ;  hence  interest,  the  return  of  money 
for  the  use  of  dead  money,  is  wrong — only  those 
have  a  right  to  share  in  the  products  of  industry 
who  have  put  into  the  operation  some  industry 
themselves,  some  outgo  of  their  own  life. 

These  two  conceptions,  the  law  of  wealth  and 
the  law  of  service,  run  through  all  of  Ruskin's 
works.  He  teaches  that  wealth  is  ' '  the  possession 
of  the  valuable  by  the  valiant " ;  that  service  bids 
English  men  and  women  to  become  "Soldiers  of 
the  Plowshare  as  well  as  Soldiers  of  the  Sword." 

Ruskin  taught  from  these  principles,  first,  the 
law  of  "Property  to  whom  proper "^K)r  that  land 
and  tools  belong  to  those  who  can  use  them; 
secondly,  that  he  who  can,  should  use  his  tools — 
use  his  tools  to  develop  life,  the  highest  life  in  him- 
self and  others;  thirdly,  that  this  highest  life  can 
only  be  by  cooperation  instead  of  by  competition, 
the  thought  01  what  we  can  give  rather  thah  of 
what  we  can  get,  the  thought  of  what  we  are  rather 
than  of  what  we  have.  This,  added  to  Ruskin's 
teaching  as  reg^ds  art,  constitutes  Ruskin's  social 
system.  H  is  theory  of  art  and  his  theory  of  society 
he  never  divorces,  because  they  are  both  part  of 
his  one  theory  of  life.  Of  art  he  taught,  first,  that 
the  life  of  art  is  in  religion ;  secondly,  that  its  food 
is  in  the  ocular  and  passionate  love  of  nature; 
thirdly,  that  its  health  is  in  the  humility  of  its 
artists.  Applying  this  to  his  social  teaching,  his 
outcome  was  that  society  should  be  a  cooperation 
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or  communism  of  artists,  submitting  themselves 
humbly  to  the  law  of  love,  and  in  the  joy  of 
beauty  working  to  produce  the  highest  and  the 
noblest  that  is  in  them. 

Raskin  calls  himself  a  communist — in  his  own 
phrase,  "the  reddest  of  the  red."  Yet,  in  equal- 
ity of  property  he  did  not  believe.  In  creating 
his  St.  George's  Guild  he  distinctly  says  that  there 
should  be  '  no  equality  upon  it,  but  recognition 
of  every  bettemess,  and  reprobation  of  every 
worseness."  He  believed  in  government,  in  the 
State;  in  the  cooperation  of  workers  in  the  State; 
in  award  for  worth;  he  did  not  believe  in  interest; 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  capitalist ;  he  was  the  bit- 
terest foe  of  the  wage  system  and  of  the  laisset- 
faire  political  economy. 

Ruslcin  was  not,  however,  a  Socialist  in  all 
things.  Politically,  he  was  conservative.  His 
socialism  was  paternal,  not  fraternal.  He  would 
not  seek  for  reform  through  political  action.  He 
shrank  from  the  rough  and  prosaic  machinery 
of  politics.  The  gospel  of  art  has  rarely  been 
married  to  the  gospel  of  the  ballot  box.  Politi- 
cally, Ruskin  became  reactionary. 

Yet  Ruskin  attempted  the  concrete,  altho  this 
not  so  much  for  the  value  of  the  concrete  itself  as 
because,  in  trying  to  carry  out  his  ideas,  he  could 
alone  be  consistent.  His  St.  Gorge's  Guild  was 
an  inevitable  consequence  of  his  teaching. 

"The  more  I  see  of  writing,"  he  says,  the  less 
I  care  for  it;  one  may  do  more  with  a  man  by  get- 
ting ten  words  spoken  to  him,  face  to  face,  than 
by  the  black-lettering  of  a  whole  life's  thought." 

A  valuable  account  of  the  Guild  may  be  found 
in  Edward  Cook's  "Studies  in  Ruskin    : 

"It  was  in  May,  1871,"  says  Mr.  Cook.  **that  the  scheme 
was  6r5t  made  public.  In  the  Fors  for  that  month  Mr.  Rus- 
Idn  called  on  any  landlords  to  come  and  help  him  who 
would  like  better  to  be  served  by  men  than  by  iron  devils, 
and  any  tenants,  and  any  workmen,  who  could  vow  to  work 
and  live  faithftjly  {or  the  sake  of  the  joy  c^  their  home. 
All  who  joined  St.  George's  standard  were  to  do  as  Mr.  Rus- 
kin tmdertook  to  do;  to  give  the  tenth  of  what  they  had 
and  what  they  earned,  not  to  emigrate  with,  but  to  stay  in 
England  with,  and  to  make  a  happy  England  of  her  once 
more." 

The  Guild  had  an  asiicultural,  an  industrial,  and  an  artistic 
character.     On  land  bought  by  the  Guild,  to  which  Ruskin 
himself  largely  contributed,  an  attempt  was  made  to  carry 
on  an  agrictiltural  community  according  to  Rusldn's  "  Laws  of  - 
Life."     Mr.  Cook  says  of  this: 

"The  agricultural  experiments  of  the  St.  George's  Guild 
have  not  been  a  brilliant  success.  Perhaps  they  have  not 
been  given  a  fair  chance.  Perhaps  the  tmies  and  seasons 
have  been  unpropitious.  But  whatever  explanations  or 
excuses  there  may  be,  the  fact  remains  that  the  St.  George's 
farms  have  produced  very  little  except  a  plentiful  crop  of  dis- 
appointments. Mr.  Ruskin  has  drawn  many  charming  pic- 
tuns  of  his  ideal  settlements;  but  the  realities  have  for  the 
moet  part  been  either  grim  or  grotesque,  or  (more  often)  both. 
The  Guild  is,  however,  the  owner  of  several  acres  of  land  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  there  is  some  reason  to 
hooe  that  past  failures  will  lead  to  future  successes." 

Other  industrial  experiments  of  Mr.  Ruskin  have  been  in 
the  way  of  fostering  village  industries.  He  writes:  "What- 
ever may  be  the  destiny  m  London,  or  Paris,  or  Rome  in  the 
future,  I  have  always  taught  that  the  problem  of  right  organ- 
isation of  country  life  was  wholly  independent  of  them." 

Mr.  Rusldn's  aim  was  not  to  or^niie  industrial  villages, 
but  to  revive,  in  existing  villages,  village  industry. 

Ftoremost  in  work  in  this  direction  stands  Mr.  Albert  Flem- 
min^'s  attempt,  under  Rusldn's  influence,  to  bring  back  the 
old  industry  of  the  spinning-wheel  to  the  homes  and  villages 
of  Westmoreland.  In  a  measure  it  has  succeeded,  as  one  can 
see  by  reading  Mr.  Plemming's  own  account  of  it,  printed  in 
"Studies  in  Ruskin." 

Another  exoeriment  was  the  making  of  "St.  George's 
cloth  "  in  the  Isle  of  Man.  undertaken  with  Ruskin's  help  by 
Mr.  Egbert  Rydings.  Tbe  mill  was  built  in  romantic  architec- 
ture by  the  St.  George's  Guild,  the  motive  power  being  water 
and  not  steam.  This  still  exists,  tho  it  has  passed  into 
other  hands  than  those  of  the  Guild. 

The  main  concrete  result  of  the  St.  George's  Guild  has, 
however,  not  unnaturally,  been  artistic,  in  the  creation  and 
maintenance  of  the  unique  and  beautiful  Ruskin  Museum  at 
MeresbrookHaU  Sheffield. 


Besides  these  industrial  experiments  Ruskin 
largely  used  his  inheritance  of  some  ;£aoo,ooo,  by 
aiding  Miss  Octavia  Hill  (see  Tenements)  in  her 
model  tenement  experiments,  in  making  loans 
without  interest,  and  in  other  philanthropic  ways. 

Rbpbrbncb:   Th*  Lift  and  Work  0/  John  Kmkin,  by  W.  G. 
Collingwood  (a  vols.,  1893). 

RUSKIN  COLLEGE  (Oxford,  England):  A 
workingman's  college,  fotinded  1899,  as  the  result 
of  agitation  by  Walter  Vrooman,  but  soon  passing 
out  of  his  hsuids.  Tho  started  with  the  aid  en 
funds  of  friends,  it  has  been  largely  sustained  by 
the  contributions  of  working  men  themselves. 
Says  a  report  of  1904: 

Ninety-five  thousand  members  of  the  Amalgamated  Soci- 
ety of  Engineers  have  raised  £  1,350  by  means  <»  four  levies  of 
one  penny  each,  and  with  the  amount  of  their  last  levy  are 
maintaining  nine  of  their  members  at  the  college  for  a  year; 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants  nave  devoted 
j£3oo  to  the  building  fund  and  established  three  scholar- 
snips;  the  Northern  Counties  Weavers  have  sent  sums 
amounting  to  £go,  and  ha  ve  established  two  scholarships;  tbe 
London  Society  of  Compositors,  the  Scottish.  Cooperative 
Wholesale  Society,  and  many  worldng-dass  orgamxations 
have  sent  contributions;  many  of  tbe  students  who  have  been 
in  residence  at  Ruskin  College  were  sent  and  paid  for  by  their 
fellowworldng  men,  and  there  have  even  been  cases  in  which 
men  have  undertaken  to  provide  for  the  wife  and  children  of 
a  comrade  during  his  absence  at  college. 

The  college  is  intended  for  working  men  who 
are  desirous  of  taking  part  in  public  and  social 
work,  and  the  subjects  taught  bear  principally 
upon  social  and  industrial  questions — ^viz.,  politi- 
cal economy,  industrial  history,  history  of  social 
movements,  citizenship,  local  government,  soci- 
ology, and  logic.  The  work  is  carried  on  in  two 
ways:  (i)  by  residence  at  the  college,  and  (2)  by 
means  of  a  correspondence  school,  which  enables 
those  who  cannot  leave  their  work  to  learn  the 
same  subjects  through  the  post.  The  fees  for 
residence  at  Ruskin  College  are  ;^;2  per  annum, 
including  board,  lodging,  and  tuition.  The  fees 
for  membership  of  the  correspondence  school  are 
15.  entrance  fee  and  15.  per  month.  The  move- 
ment is  under  the  control  of  a  cotmcil. 

One  distinctive  feature  of  the  life  at  Ruskin 
college  is  that  the  men  themselves  do  most  of  the 
housework,  taking  their  turns  at  scrubbing 
floors,  washing  up  crockery,  etc.  There  are  no 
servants  except  a  cook. 

That  the  students  are  genuine  working  men 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  the  occu- 
pations of  the  thirty-four  in  residence  in  1904: 
engineers,  9 ;  miners,  9 ;  weavers,  4 ;  chain  maker, 
bricklayer,  dock  laborer,  railway  workers,  3; 
clerk,  blacksmith,  carpenter,  boiler-maker,  mason, 
cloth-looker,  i  each.  Nearly  all  are  members  of 
trade  organizations,  and  several  hold  representa- 
tive positions  in  their  societies. 

At  first  laughed  at  in  Oxford,  the  best  minds  in 
the  university  soon  recognized  Ruskin  College. 
Men  like  Dr.  Caird,  the  Master  of  Balliol;  Dr. 
Goudy,  the  regius  professor  of  civil  law,  and  the 
late  Prof.  F.  York  Powell,  became  members  of 
the  council  of  the  college,  and  several  of  the  pro- 
fessors threw  open  their  lectures  to  the  young 
workmen. 

The  correspondence  department  of  the  Ruskin 
College  is  qmte  as  remancable  in  its  way  as  Uie 
work  among  the  resident  students.  By  its  means 
men  smd  women  in  all  parts  of  Great  Britain  and 
in  many  of  the  colonies  are  studying  from  week 
to  week.  Printed  outlines  of  the  month's  coarse 
of  study  are  sent  to  every  member,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  text-book,  which  all  study,  parallel 
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readings  are  suggested  for  those  who  are  able  to 
read  more  widely. 

Principal  of  Ruskin  College,  Dennis  Hird,  M. A. ; 
vice-principal,  H.  B.  Lees  Smith,  M.A.;  general 
secretary,  Bertram  Wilson. 

RUSKHr  COOPERATIVE  COLOHT:  In  1893 
Mr.  J.  A.  Wayland,  editor  of  The  Coming  Nation, 
then  published  at  Greensburg,  Ind.,  with  a  circu- 
lation of  17,000,  conceived  the  idea  of  establish- 
.  ing  a  cooperative  colony  to  be  operated  as  nearly 
upon  the  plans  laid  down  in  Bellamy's  "Looking 
Backward  '  as  the  present  competitive  system 
would  permit.  He  proposed  to  make  The  Com- 
ing Nation  the  organ  and  basis  of  the  movement. 
If  the  workers,  who  had  pushed  the  circulation  so 
far,  would  increase  it  to  100,000,  the  profits  would 
amount  to  $23,000  a  year.  This  he  would  turn 
over  to  an  association  to  buy  land  and  to  found 
a  cooperative  village,  to  which  he  would  transfer 
the  printing  plant.  Each  member,  man  or  wom- 
an, was  to  have  an  equal  voice,  whether  con- 
tributing much  or  little.  No  one  would  be 
obliged  to  work  for  the  community.  Every  one 
was  to  be  free  to  do  as  he  or  she  willed,  so  long 
as  in  so  doing  the  equal  rights  of  others  were 
not  infringed. 

This  proposition  met  with  favor.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  paper  grew  rapidly.  Steps  were  taken 
to  select  a  site,  and  by  July  35,  1894,  when  the 
printing  plant  was  moved  to  Tennessee  City, 
Tenn.,  the  subscription  list  had  reached  60,000, 
and  a  Ruskin  cooperative  association  was 
formed  under  the  laws  of  Tennessee,  with  Mr. 
Wayland  as  president.  But  dissensions  rose 
almost  from  the  start;  anarchistic  and  socialistic 
elements  could  not  combine.  Mr.  Wayland  was 
criticized  for  selecting  the  site  despite  the  adverse 
report  of  his  own  agent.  It  certainly  was  not 
favorable.  The  circulation  of  the  paper,  how- 
ever, grew,  and  the  colonists  had  to  some  extent 
to  change  their  ideals.  A  stock  company  was  or- 
ganized under  a  mining  and  manufacturing  char- 
ter, the  stock  lujiited  to  Svao.ooo.  The  actual 
capital  was  $17,050.40.  This  included  1,000 
acres  of  land,  the  plant  of  The  Coming  Nation, 
and  contributions  from  the  members.  Shares 
were  sold  to  the  members  at  $500  each.  Wives  of 
charter  members  were  given  shares  to  put  them 
on  an  equal  footing  with  their  husbands.  Not 
adopting  communism,  it  became  necessary  to  fix 
a  wage  scale,  that  all  might  be  able  to  purchase 
supplies,  and  dissension  arose  over  this.  The 
colony  also  began  to  purchase  produce  of  the 
neighboring  farmers  and  sell  this  at  a  profit,  a 
proceeding  much  criticized  by  ™a^  in  the  com- 
munity. Dissensions  with  Mr.  Wayland  were 
more  serious.  Mr.  Wayland  was  determined  to 
have  full  control  of  the  printing  plant  and  The 
Coming  Nation  or  sever  his  connection  with  the 
body;  so  he  made  a  proposition  to  lease  the  plant 
and  paper  on  terms  which  he  named,  and  gave 
the  stockholders  just  fifteen  minutes  to  decide. 
Fearing  disaster  to  the  colony  should  President 
Wayland  quit  the  management  of  the  paper,  his 

Sioposition  was  accepted  by  a  vote  01  35  to  2. 
lut  the  vote  was  a  reluctant  one,  made  under 
pressure  and  afterward  regretted.  Resigna- 
tions followed  thick  and  fast.  Timid  members 
withdrew,  receiving  in  all  cases  the  full  amount 
paid  for  their  stock.  This  practise  on  the  part  of 
the  colony,  while  indicating  a  strong  desire  to 
avoid  injustice,  was  undoubtedly  a  source  of 
weakness,  as  many  members  withdrew  who  would 


otherwise  have  remained  and  become  peculiarly 
useful.  But,  despite  withdrawals,  the  colony 
seemed  to  be  makmg  progress  when  Mr.  Wayland 
made  a  demand  for  the  ownership  of  a  new 
perfecting  press  which  had  cost  the  association 
$5,000.  This  was  regarded  as  unjust,  and  re- 
fused. 

Mr.  Wayland  left  the  colony  (1895)  and  started 
The  Appeal  to  Reason,  at  Girard,  Kan.,  and  later 
the  colony  itself  removed  to  a  better  site  at  Cave 
Mills,  Tenn.,  six  miles  from  Tennessee  City. 

In  less  than  a  year  the  work  of  building  the  new 
homes  had  been  accomplished.  But  the  colo- 
nists were  hardly  established  in  their  new  quarters 
before  fresh  troubles  began.  New  members  had 
come  in,  and  the  old  charter  members  began  to 
fear  that  they  were  to  lose  control.  So  they  did 
some  scheming  to  retain  their  places.  They  re- 
fused to  issue  stock  to  the  wives  of  the  new  mem- 
bers on  the  same  conditions  as  it  was  issued  to 
their  own. 

Feeling  became  intense  and  bitter.  Finally,  the 
"charters,"  as  they  were  called,  resigned  in  a 
body  and  helped  to  elect  the  most  turbulent  of 
their  opponents,  thinking  that  a  short  experience 
under  the  new  management  would  result  in  a  re- 
turn to  the  old.  But  this  did  not  happen.  The 
Coming  Nation,  entirely  controlled  by  the  editor, 
had  for  some  time  been  favoring  the  anarchistic 
policy.  Individuals,  it  taught,  should  be  free  to 
do  as  they  pleased,  independent  of  the  collectivity. 
Articles  were  published  scathing  religion  and  ex- 
pressing contempt  for  the  mamage  bond.  When 
a  petition,  signed  by  twenty-two  members,  was 
presented  to  the  board  of  directors,  now  con- 
trolled by  the  charter  members,  asking  that  The 
Coming  Nation  declare  itself  for  sociaUsm  and  oj*- 
posed  to  anarchy,  it  was  promptly  tabled.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  bitter  and  relentless  con- 
flict between  the  socialistic  and  anarchistic  ele- 
ments which  ended  in  a  series  of  injunctions, 
most  of  which  failed  to  hold,  but  one  of  which 
(based  on  the  claim  that  the  building  of  houses 
and  the  running  of  schools,  a  lyceum ,  and  a  dining- 
hall  were  inconsistent  with  the  charter  of  a  mining 
and  manufacturing  company)  resulted  in  throw- 
ing the  colony  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and 
stripping  it  of  property  valued  at  $100,000,  tho 
the  corporation  did  not  owe  a  dollar.  The  dis- 
appointed colonists  met  and  organized  anew. 
They  were  able  to  retain  their  printing  plant  and 
some  of  their  personal  effects,  but  '  their  land, 
springs,  caves,  communal  house,  dwellings,  col- 
lege building,  and  other  appurtenances,  v^ued  at 
over  $100,000,  were  sold  to  a  company  which,  it 
is  said,  included  court  officers  and  attorneys  who 
figured  in  the  legal  proceedings." 

Over  250  of  the  colonists,  however,  unconquer- 
able in  spirit,  determined  to  try  again.  At  great 
expense  they  moved  to  Duke,  Ga.,  in  Ware  Coun- 
ty, and  with  great  energy  successfully  started 
anew,  calling  it  the  Ruskin  Commonwealth, 
and  still  publishing  The  Coming  Nation.  All  the 
members  were  pledged  to  the  principles  of  the 
community,  which  were  socialistic,  and  to  an 
obedience  to  the  Golden  Rule  in  word  and  deed, 
Strenuous  endeavor  brought  considerable  suc- 
cess, but  gradually  members  resigned  till  at  last 
the  colony  was  ended. 

RUSSELL,  HOWARD  H.:  Founder  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  and  present  state  superin- 
tendent of  the  league  in  New  York  State ;  bom 
1855  at  Stillwater,  Minn.     A  lawyer  in   Iowa 
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from  1878-84,  he  prepared  for  the  ministry,  and 
was  a  Congregational  clergyman  at  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago  until  May,  1893,  when  he  originated 
and  started  the  Anti-Saloon  League  in  Ohio.  He 
has  since  devoted  all  his  time  and  talents  to  the 
spreading  of  the  league  throughout  the  country. 
A  federation  of  the  churches  against  saloons  has 
thus  been  formed  in  forty-four  states  and  terri- 
tories, with  nearly  400  persons  employed,  and  the 
league  now  raises  and  expends  about  $400,000 
per  year.  Dr.  Rtissell  is  an  optimistic  oppor- 
tunist who  believes  in  omnipartizan  methods  for 
attaining  political  results,  and  he  firmly  trusts  the 
power  of  the  Gospel  and  the  churches  to  reform 
and  transform  untoward  social  conditions.  He 
received  the  degree  of  D.D.  in  1897. 

Dr.  Russell  is  author  of  "  A  Lawyer's  Exami- 
nation of  the  Bible"  and  many  articles  on  the 
temperance  reform.  Address:  no  East  125th 
Street.  New  York  City. 

RUSSIA  (see  also  Russian  Revolution):  An 
autocracy;  the  present  czar,  Nicholas  II.,  em- 
peror since  1894,  is  descended  in  the  female  line 
from  Michael  Romanof,  elected  czar  in  1613, 
after  the  extinction  of  the  house  of  Rurih.  Peter 
I.  first  adopted  the  title  of  emperor  17  21. 

I.  Statistics 

Area  in  Europe,  2,122,527  sq.  m. — including 
Poland,  Finland,  and  Ciscaucasia — with  125,- 
161,000  population  in  1905;  possessions  in  Asia 
— exclusive  of  the  southern  part  of  Sakharlin, 
Manchuria,  and  Mongolia — 6,207,66a  sq.  m.,  with 
19,125,000  estimated  population  in  1897.  Total 
area  of  Russian  Empire,  including  inland  waters, 
8,647,657  sq.  m. ;  population,  144,286,000.  The 
population  consists  chiefly  of  Aryan  stock — 
about  100,000,000;  93,000,000  Slavs;  there  are 
over  5,000,000  Jews;  17,669,000  Uralo-Altayans, 
e.  g.,  Finns,  Samojeds,  Tatars,  and  Tunguz; 
33,600  Hyperboreans,  e.  g.,  Eskimos,  Chukchis, 
Kamchadals,  Ainns,  Korikas,  etc.  The  principal 
cities  are:  St.  Petersburg,  1,429,000;  Moscow, 
1,092,360;  Warsaw,  756,426;  Odessa,  449,673; 
Lodz,  351,570;  Kiev,  319,000;  Riga,  282,230; 
Kishinev,  125,787;  IOt>nstadt,  59,525;  Nizhnij- 
Novgorod,  90,053;  Helsingfors,  106,067;  Baku, 
106,133;  Vladivostok,  38,000. 

There  were  in  1901  in  Europtan  Russia:  4,801,190  births; 
3,ai8,5oi  deaths;  a  surplus  of  oirths,  1,581,689;  and  861,408 
maxTiages.  The  pra^rtioa  of  illeBitiinate  births  was  a.6  per 
cent  in  1901.  The  increase  of  population 
according  to  religious  confessions  per  1,000 
ntal  was:  Mohammedans,  19.8;  Orthodox  15.9; 
Jews,  14.5;  Roman  Catholics,  ii.o;  Protes- 
tants, xo.o.  Averages  per  ijOoo  papulation: 
births.  47.9:  deaths,  33,1;  increase,  15.6.  With  the  excep- 
tion 01  European  Russia,  where  there  are  X03.9  women  to  xoo 
men,  the  male  population  preponderates  largely  over  the 
female,  then  being,  e.  g.,  in  Turkestan  only  83  women  to  100 
men. 

In  the  whole  Russian  Empir*  there  were  in  1900:  births, 
6,143,413;  deaths,  3.830,310:  surplus,  3,313,313.  There  were 
in  the  total  population  71,909,300  tnalea  and  73,070,80a 
females. 

In  190S  Russia  gained  by  immigration  390,417,  and  lost 
by  emigration  473,7 10:  the  emigrants  were  mostly  Jews  going 
to  the  United  States  (136,093  in  1903). 

The  Orthodox-Catholic  (Greek  Church)  is  the  established  re- 
ligion and  is  supported  by  the  State.  The  emperor  is  theoretic- 
ally the  Summus  Episcopus  of  the  church,  altho  he  exercises 
that  right  only  in  regardf  to  appointments  and  never  concern- 
ing ritual  and  doctrine.  Nominally,  all  religions  are  tolerated ; 
practically,  all  but  the  Orthodox  are  persecuted,  particularly 
the  Jewish.  In  1897  the  Orthodox  and  Uniate  churches 
had  87,133,604  members;  the  Roman  Catholic,  11,467,994; 
the  Lutheran.  3,573,633;  the  Mohammedan,  23,906,973;  the 
Buddhists,  433,863.     liie  Dissidents  (Stundista,  etc.)  from 


the  Orthodox  Church  numbered  3,304,596;  the  Aimentaa 
Gregorians,  1,179,341.  The  Orthodox  Chundi  is  governed  by 
the  Holy  Synod.     There  are  3  metropolitans.  14  archbishops. 
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and  50  mshops.  In  190a  there  were  49,703  churches — private 
and  public — and  18,946  chapels;  46,837  priests  and  deacons; 
and  58,519  cantors.  The  monasteries  numbered  86s  with 
8,455  monks  and  lo.ooo  nuns,  besides  numerous  aspirants  of 
each  sex.  The  expenditure  c^  the  Holy  Synod  in  1906  was: 
39,136,155  rubles  from  the  imperial  budget,  and  1,751,146 
from  that  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

Russia  has  made  vast  strides  in  educatioa  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  both  in  regard  to  higher  and  elementary 
instruction.  In  1873  there  were  6,145  students  in  the 
universities;  in  1904,  19,394.  Then  was  one 
school  for  1,665  and  one  pupil  for  48  in- 
habitants in  1885;  in  1903  the  proportions 
had  changed  to  1.S33  snd  16  respectively. 
The  percentage  of  the  school  population  was 
3.3  of  the  total,  against  11.6  in  the  U.  S. 
Nevertheless,  the  percentage  of  illiterates  for 
the  empire  is  73  for  the  population  over  nine 
It  is  smallest  in  Estbonia,  30.1:  largest  in  the 
.  ^  .  In  1903  there  were  90,943  elementary  schools 
with  309,394  teachers  and  5,344,747  pupils — 3.793  male  and 
1.551.739  female.  The  middle  schools  of  various  kinds  for 
botn  sexes  number  15.86  with  about  413,500  pupils.  Higher 
education  is  fostered  bv  nine  univexsities  and  a  number  o£ 
technical  and  special  schools,  among  which  a  medical  school 
for  women  deserves  special  mention.  The  State  granted  in 
1906  through  its  various  agencies  76,691,499  ntbln  for  edu- 
cation. 

Fitdand  needs  sepaiate  treatment  in  regard  to  education, 
since  its  system  of  instruction  is  entirely  independent  ol  and 
vastly  superior  to  that  of  the  other  parts  of  Russia.  Its 
percenta^  of  illiteracy  is  among  the  smallest  in  Europe.  It 
has  a  university  at  Helsingfors  with  1,931  students,  among 
them  338  women  in  1904.  The  school-age  lasts  from  the 
seventh  to  the  fifteenth  year;  attendance  is  compulsory,  and 
strictly  enforced. 

The  ^reat  majority  of  the  population  of  Russia  is  occupied 
in   agriculture.     About    115,613,300    people    lived    in     the 
country  or  in  villages,  and  18.366,800  in  cities.     Tlie  State 
and    the    imperial    family  owned   (1905)    in 
_    .      ^^     Russia  proper:  393,968,000  acres,  or  34.0  per 
laasitry    cent;  the  peasants,  374,634.000.  or  31.3  per 
cent;  private  owners  and  towns,  398,307.000. 
or  35.7  percent;  the  remainder,  91,455.000,  or 
8  per  cent,  is  unfit  for  culture.     In  1899  the  State  and  the 
crown  owned  in  Poland:  1,808,000  acres,  or  5.9  per  cent:  the 
peasants,  13,584,000,  or  44.5  per  cent;  private  owners,  towns, 
etc.,  15,106.000,  or  45.0  per  cent;  unfit  for  culture,  1,389,000, 
or  4.6  per  cent.     In  1904  the  areas  under  crops  in  the  empire 
were:  cereals,  114,730,000  acres;  potatoes,  10,318,000;  mead- 
ows, 93,404,000;  total  under  cultivation,  317.451,000  acres. 
The  crop  of  cereals  of  the  empire  in    190^  amounted  to 
3.783,810,000  poods — each  equal  to  thirty-six  pounds;  that 
of  potatoes,    1,747,446.800:  of  hay,   3,973,008,800.     Trans- 
caucasia produced    17,043,000  gallonsvin  wine  in   1899  on 
350,675  acres  of  vineyards;  tea  planting  is  also  extending  in 
this  province.     In  the  whole  empire  the  tobacco  crop  yielcied 
99,459  tons  in  1903  from  175.730  acres. 

The  cotton  crop  is  becoming  important,  chiefly  in  Tttrktsliin; 
the  yield  in  1888  was  335, 148  ewt.  from  114, 115  acres;  in  1901, 
950.330  cwt.  from  531,037  acres.  Transcaucasia  produced 
(1903)  340.000  cwt.  of  raw  cotton;  Khiva  and  Bokhaia, 
638,000.  Turkestan  produced  1,670,000  cwt.  of  rice  and 
77^80  cwt.  o(  cocoon  silk  in  1903. 

The  live  stock  of  the  empire  in  1904  numbered  19.s39.000 
horses;  40,564,000  cattle;  64,394,000  sheep  and  goats; 
13,668.000  swine;  the  number  01  these  animals  in  European 
Russia  was:  14,051,000;  33,108,000;  47,496,000:  11,197,000, 
lesiiectively. 

A  lann  area  of  the  empire  is  covered  by  forests,  but  only 
that  of  European  Russia  can  be  estimated  with  any  approach 
to  certainty.     Russia  proper  has  474,000,000  acres  of  wood- 
iitoA,  or  39  per  cent;  Knland,  50,500,000,  or  63  per  cent;  Po- 
land. 6,700,000.  or  33  per  cent;  the  Caucasus. 
18.700,000,  or  17  per  cent.     The  total  for  this 
Foreitry     region  is  550,000,000  acres,  or  39  per  cent  of 
the  total  area.     The  State  is  the  largest  owner 
of  forests,  possessing  64  per  cent  in  European 
Russia;  private  owners  with  33  per  cent  come  next;  peasanu 
with  ^  fir  cent  follow;  the  crown  owns  3  per  cent,  and  1  per 
cent  IS  divided  among  municipalities,  villages,  etc.     The  tcnal 
area  of  the  State  forests  in  the  empire,  including  the  Amur  re- 
gion, covered  948.073,763  acres;  the  revenue  in  1904  amounted 
to  60.453,000 rubles;  expenses,  11, 143,000;  surplus,  49.310.000. 
Russia  is  rich  in  minerals.     The  output  in  1904  was:  G<M 
(unrefined),  37.S01  kiiogratns;  platinum,  4.93^:  silver,  1,031: 
lead.  326  Ions;  zinc,  10,445;  copper,  8,480;  pui  iron,  1,900,000: 
iron  and  steel,  3,408,000;  coal,  18,630,000:  naphtha,  9.943.000: 
salt,    1,844,000.      About    500,000    people   were   engaged  in 
various  mining  concerns.     In  1903  Russia  had  16,713  manu- 
facturing establishments  with  1,71 1,755  employees — 1,1 1 1.7 17 
men,  399,368  women.    180,881  children,  and   19,769  people 
whose  sex  and  age  were  not  stated.     Textile  industries  em- 
ployed 708,186;  articles  of  food,  303,113;  metal  worldng,  ec- 
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elusive  of  minins,  asa.ais;  pottery,  150.809.  In  190s  RunU 
worked  16,180,10a  poodi  of  cotton  with  6,554,597  apindles 
itnd  154,577  looms:  2,43:  distilleries  produced  96,788.000 
smllons  at  alcohol;  176  sugar  works  had  an  output  of  5S.596,- 
ooe  poods  of  beet-sugar  from  1,391,746  acres  under  beet-root. 
In  1903  tobacco  plantations  covered  175,730  acresMiroducing 
09.459  tons  of  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  etc.  Ine  manu- 
facturing and  financial  corporations  of  various  kinds  num- 
bered (1903)  1,455  with  an  estimated  capital  of  1.015.595,089 
rubles  in  shares — about  10  per  cent  of  which  was  foreign 
camtal. 

Exports  in  1905,  1,047,017,000  rubles;  imports,  581,086,- 

coo.     Both  exports  and  imports  are  made  chiefly  through 

Russia's  European  frontier  and  the  Black  Sea.     Only  9.1  per 

cent  of  the  customs  duties  are  from  the  Asiatic  frontier. 

The  exports  consisted   chiefly  of  articles  of 

food,  685,189,000  rubles;  raw  and  half-manu- 

Commerea  factured  article*— chiefly  lumber  and  hides — 
393,381,000.  The  imports,  chiefly  raw  and 
half-manufactured  articles,  305,344,000  rublss; 
and  manufactured  goods,  155,138,000.  Trade  was  prin- 
cipally with  Germany;  imports,  331,937,000  rubles;  exports, 
s54.940.ooo;  United  Kingdom,  95.471,000  and  149.139,000. 

Russia  had  3.351  vessels  with  666.415  tons  in  the  mercan- 
tile marine  in  1904 — 831  steamers  with  381,866  tons,  and 
3,533  sailing  vessels  with  183,549  tons.  The  Baltic  ports  had 
5,910  ships  entfrtd  with  3.850.000  tons;  the  Black  Sea  ports, 
4,919  with  6,941,000;  in  the  former  ports  5,968  ships  cuarm 
with  3,910,000  tons;  in  the  latter,  4,866  with  6,901,000. 
European  Russia  has  76.500  miles  of  rivers,  canals,  and  lakes 
— 16,680  navigable  for  steamers,  8,105  for  sailing  vessels, 
i6,Soo  for  rafts.  In  1900  about  16,154  vessels  with  138,871 
men  carried  1,401,000.000  poods  of  freight  on  the  rivers  and 
canals.  The  naphtha  flotilla  of  the  Caspian  Sea  numbers  57 
steamers  and  163  sailing  vessels  which  carried  over  30,000,000 
cwt.  of  naphtha. 

In  1906  Russia  had  40,748  miles  of  railroads;  31,743  in 
Europe  and  8,005  in  Asia.  Of  this  railway  net  16,816  miles 
were  owned  and  operated  by  the  State.  In  1897  the  railway 
net  amounted  in  all  only  to  15,616  miles.  The  railroads 
carried  in  1905  about  109, 166,000  passengers.  7,858,000  poods 
of  freight,  and  received  564,800^000  rubles  in  European 
Russia  exclusive  of  Finland.  The  railroads  in  Asiatic 
Russia  carried  3.605,000  (Mssengere,  954,000,000  poods,  and 
received  4 1,694,000  rubles. 

The  posts  areextending  with  the  railways.  In  1904  Russia 
had  100,096  miles  of  telegraph  lines  with  356,030  miles  of 
wire,  and  87,746  miles  of  telephone  wire.  The  revenue  from 
these  three  services  was  66,876^7  rubles;  expenditure, 
40,545.845:  surplus,  36,330,191.  The  figures  in  1899  stood: 
revenue,  39.440.717;  expenses.  33.156,413;  deficit,  3,715.706. 
Previous  to  1 90 1  these  services  had  always  deficits,  since  that 
time  surpluses. 

The  ordinary  revenue  amounted  to  1,014.558,451  rubles 
in  1905;  ordinary  expenditures,  1,915,176,047;  surplus, 
99,381,405.  Extraordinary  revenues,  793.5  is,- 
197:  expenditures,  1,379,576,861.  The  prin- 
cipal sources  of  the  ordinary  revenue  were: 
taxes  direct,  116,896,335  rubles;  indirect, 
408,653,541;  duties,  99,995,401;  State  monop- 
olie*,  685,767,651:  State  domains,  553.049,567:  redemption 
of  land,  55,435,756;  miscellaneous,  etc.,  77.739.696.  The 
extraordinary  revenue  came  chiefly  from  State  loans.  The 
ordinary  expenditures  were  chiefly  for;  war.  378,077.115 
rubles;  Ministry  of  Finance,  339,055.501:  interest  on  loans, 
306,556,193;  navy,  116,694,465.  The  extraordinary  expen- 
ditures were  chiefly  for  the  war  with  Japan.  1.137.398.614. 
The  total  national  debt  on  Jan.  i,  1907,  was  8.375.645,948 
rubles,  or  over  58  rubles  per  capita. 

The  army  and  navy  c^  Russia  are  being  reorganised  since 
the  Japanese  war  in  1904  and  1905,  and  are  at  present  in  a 
transitive  stage.  The  peace  strength  of  the  armv  is  about 
1,300,000  men;  the  war  footing,  4,000,000;  that  of  the  navy, 
69,000  and  100,000  respectively. 

Owing  to  the  recent  poUtical  upheaval  in  Russia  everything 
is  in  a  state  of  chaos,  and  the  percentage  of  oflei^ders  is  large. 
In  iQOi  the  total  number  of  persons  in  prisons  was  709,807 — 
631.699  men.  78,108  women;  10,894  of  this  numbn'  were 
voluntarily  following  parents  or  husbands  into  exile — 9,801 
men  and  1 1,093  women.  The  number  of  persons  condemned 
daring  1904  was  58.93 1;  acquitted,  18,610;  discharged,  3 1,354. 


n.  Constitution 

The  government  is  an  autocracy,  under  the 
czar,  Nicholas  II,  Apart  from  the  Duma  (for 
which  see  Russian  Revolution),  the  czar  has 
four  chief  councils:  (i)  the  Coiucil  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  members  of  which  he  appoints;  (3)  the 
Ruling  Senate,  partly  deliberative  and  partly 
executive,  which  promulgates  all  laws  and  is  tne 
high  court  of  justice;  (3)  the  Holy  Synod,  which 
superintends  religious  matters;  (4)  a  Committee 
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of  Ministers,  reorganized  in  1905.  The  empire  is 
divided  into  9  general  governments,  Finland, 
Poland,  Wilna,  Kieff,  Moscow,  the  Caucasus, 
Turkestan,  the  Steppes,  and  Irkutsk;  each  with  a 
governor-general,  having  ftill  civil  and  military 
powers.  The  governments  are  divided  into  815 
districts,  with  their  own  administrative  institu- 
tions, and  with  special  governors  over  the  larger 
towns.  In  European  Russia  the  country  is 
divided  into  communes,  gproups  of  which  form 
cantons.  The  districts  are  ruled  by  zemstvos,  in 
some  governments  made  elective,  and  in  which 
the  landowning  nobility  have  the  main  power. 
District  zemstvos  have  60  to  65  members,  about 
half  being  nobles  and  half  peasantry.  Provincial 
zemstvos  are  limited  to  the  nobility. 

The  empire,  however,  is  in  a  state  of  transition 
and  details  are  continually  changing.  Finland, 
Poland,  and  the  Baltic  provinces  are  separately 
governed,  and  are  granted  special  rights. 

RUSSIAir    REVOLUTIOir     THE   PRESEITT: 

The  causes  that  have  made  Russia  revolutionary 
are  as  profound  as  those  that  have  governed  the 
social  transformation  of  any  people.  The  race 
belongs  to  one  of  the  highest  of  the  white  types, 
the  country  is  rich  and  vast,  the  harmful  tradi- 
tions of  many  other  Etirop>ean  na- 
OauH  tJ°°s  have  been  absent.  The  system 
of  immemorial  little  republics  has 
been  spread  over  the  land.  The 
peasants  have  always  governed  their  village 
affairs  through  the  most  thoroughgoing  and 
democratic  of  institutions.  There  nas  b^n  no 
vestige  of  class  distinction  among  them.  The 
property  both  of  the  family  and  of  the  village  has 
been  owned,  and  to  a  moderate  extent  also  oper- 
ated, on  social  principles  rather  than  on  the  com- 
petitive principles  of  private  property.  Along 
with  a  rather  moderate  amount  of  superstition 
there  is  a  somewhat  pure  and  sotmd  form  of 
primitive  Christianity — a  type  of  religion  and 
morality,  if  not  the  highest,  at  least  much  higher 
than  that  which  has  during  the  same  period  gov- 
erned in  neighboring  European  countries.  The 
great  ctirse  of  the  land  has  been  not  the  native 
institutions,  but  the  barbaric  government  left  by 
the  Tatar  invasions  and  the  hard  and  inflexible 
bureaucratic  conception  of  government  brought 
in  by  Peter  the  Great  from  (^rmany  in  her  worst 
absolutist  period.  It  is,  however,  impossible  in 
this  place  to  even  suggest  all  the  fundamental 
qualities  of  the  Russian  character  and  the  general 
conditions  that  have  created  a  nation  ready  for 
revolutionary  ideas.  We  must  be  satisfied  with 
tracing  the  specific  origin  of  the  present  revolu- 
tionary movement.  For  this  purpose  we  may 
divide  the  history  of  the  revolution  into  five 
parts:  (i)  The  Revolution  of  Ideas;  (2)  The  Revo- 
lutionizing of  the  People;  (3)  The  Revolution  in 
Action;  (4)  The  Revolution  of  Institutions;  (5) 
The  Revolution  in  the  Individual  and  Society. 

Under  Peter  the  Great  Russia  secured  a  con- 
siderable contact  with  the  ideas  of  the  rest  of 
Europe;  but  they  were  imported  by  Peter  him- 
self and  forced  on  the  court  and  offi- 
cials by  autocratic  will.  Catherine  II. 
fursued  an  entirely  different  policy, 
n  bringing  to  her  court  Diderot  and 
other  leaders  of  European  thought, 
she  did  not  force  her  own  ideas  on  the 
upper  classes,  but  allowed  them  to  see  its  advan- 
tages by  personal  contact  with  some  of  the  lead- 
ers of  European  civilization.     Again,  the  Napo- 
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leonic  wars  sent  young  Russian  officers  all  over 
Eiu-ope,  and  some  of  these  became  so  deeply 
affected  as  to  organize  (in  1825)  a  conspiracy  to 
overthrow  czarism.  These  were  the  Decembrists, 
and  they  are  still  known  among  educated  Rus- 
sians as  the  forefathers  of  the  revolution. 

About  the  same  time  Russian  literature  began 
to  take  a  more  distinct  form,  and  writers  of  every 
kind,  from  historians  and  publicists  to  poets  and 
novelists,  were  filled  with  the  idea  of  regenerating 
Russian  institutions.  Autocratic  Russia,  with  per- 
fect justification,  considered  all  these  ideas  to  be 
revolutionary.  Even  before  the  emancipation  of 
the  serfs  (1861)  nearly  all  Russia,  which  took  a 
pride  in  its  education  or  culture,  was  tinged  with 
liberal,  radical,  and  revolutionary  ideas.  With 
the  emancipation  came  the  effort  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  Russian  youth  to  secure  a  real  knowl- 
edge and  leadership  of  the  peasantry  by  living 
among  them.  The  very  act  of  the  emancipation 
centered  the  attention  of  all  Russians  on  the 
broadest  political,  economic,  and  social  problems. 
The  brutal  treatment  by  the  government  of  the 
participants  in  this  movement  made  martyrs  of 
the  best  of  the  Russian  youth.  Since  that  time, 
and  for  a  whole  generation,  the  Rtissian  univer- 
sities have  been  centers  of  revolutionary  senti- 
ment, until  to-day  more  than  nine  tenths  of  the. 
students  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  are 
both  Socialists  and  revolutionists,  not  only  in 
theory  but  in  fact.  Tens  of  thousands  have  gone 
to  prison  or  exile  for  the  cause;  thousands  nave 
been  put  to  death. 

The  revolution  of  ideas,  however,  is  by  no 
means  restricted  to  the  youth.  The  educated 
people  of  Russia  are  known  as  a  single  class  by 
the  name  of  the  "intclUgence."  The  whole  in- 
telligence— professors,  school-teach- 
— 1^  ers,  doctors,  scientists,  joumaUsts, 
IntaUiranoe  ^"'"t^'^>   ^^^    artists — is    permeated 

^^*  with  revolutionary  ideas.  Many 
of  the  leaders  of  the  merely  liberal 
parties  have  for  years  been  members  of  the  So- 
cialist organizations.  Russian  literature  is  revo- 
lutionary; the  Russian  press  is  revolutionary; 
Russian  art  is  revolutionary.  For  a  century  ad- 
vanced Russians  have  been  expecting  sooner  or 
later  a  complete  and  fundamental  revolution  of 
their  institutions.  They  have  looked  forward  to 
the  time  when  every  person  of  character,  intelli- 
gence, and  practical  capacity  should  take  a  part 
in  resha]>ing  Russian  society.  All  Russians  of 
any  considerable  quality  of  mind  or  heart  have 
dedicated  a  large  part  of  their  energy  and  aspira- 
tions toward  preparing  themselves  for  the  coming 
change.  Russian  writers,  philosophers,  and  publi- 
cists have  realized  that  they  were  dealing  with  a 
nation  whose  traditions — whether  of  religion, 
politics,  or  education — ^have  been  forced  on  it 
from  above;  and  that  some  day  that  nation  would 
wish  to  get  rid  of  those  traditions  and  that  there 
would  be  created  a  new  type  of  human  society. 
Like  Cotmt  Tolstoy,  they  have  not  only  been 
studying  Russian  history  and  modem  ideas  in 
general,  but  they  have  given  a  large  measure  of 
their  thought  and  feeling  toward  the  most  fun- 
damental, universal,  and  permanent  of  human 
problems:  what  is  the  desirable  evolution  of  the 
human  tjrpe  and  what  is  the  desirable  form  of 
society?  Perhaps  never  before  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race  has  such  an  army  of  gifted  and 
emancipated  individuals  been  given  over  to  the 
conscious  consideration  of  the  development  of  a 
new  type  of  man  and  society. 


The  results  of  the  work  of  the  intellectuals 
early  began  to  tell  among  the  people.  After  the 
emancipation  there  were  a  thousand  peasant  re- 
volts that  had  to  be  supprest  by  force 
9  The  B«ye-  °^  *™is.  These  revolts  were  not 
luOBBUatna^^"^^^  "'  *^®  overturning  of  czar- 
Oe  PaoiSe  ^*'"'  ^^^  **  changing  the  conditions 
"'"  of  ownership  of  land.  They  were, 
however,  inspired  with  a  spirit  of 
active  rebeUion  against  the  local  and  visible  arms 
of  the  government,  and  the  spirit  which  was  then 
rife  made  a  very  fruitful  soil  for  more  ftmdantfn- 
tal  revolutionary  ideas.  In  some  Russian  vil- 
lages the  revolutionary  idea  has  predominated  for 
more  than  a  generation.  Of  course  such  villages 
are  few.  The  idea  of  self-government  was 
spreading  slowly  among  the  villages  when  Russia 
began  a  sudden  industrial  development.  Soon 
after  the  emancipation  Russia's  nnanciers  dis- 
covered the  advantage  of  a  high  tariff  to  promote 
home  industry.  With  the  increase  of  this  tariff 
several  industries  rapidly  grew  up  during  the  last 
two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  the 
early  "nineties"  a  second  and  more  important 
way  to  develop  industrial  Russia  was  discovered. 
Count  Witte  began  his  policy  of  obtaining  enor- 
mous loans  from  France  and  other  countries  for 
the  development  of  Russian  railways  and  other 
enterprises.  Under  the  stimulus  of  an  immense 
amount  of  railway  construction,  many  other  in- 
dustries flourished,  and  Russia's  working  class 
rapidly  increased  in  numbers.  The  working 
class  was  drawn  from  the  villages;  but  as  every 
peasant  has  a  permanent  right  to  a  share  in  the 
village  property,  these  working  people  often  re- 
turn to  their  villages  where  they  spread  the  opin- 
ions and  ideas  they  obtained  in  town. 

In  the  late  "eighties,"  and  again  shortly  after 

the  coming  of  Nicholas  II.  to  the  throne,  eras  of 

strikes  broke  out,  and  the  world-wide  trouble 

between    employers   and    employed 


Th« 


was  introduced  in  the  Russian  £m- 


Workara  P***"  ^''•^  *^^  "^  °^  industry  rose 
also  the  socialistic  ideas,  first  among 
the  students,  and  then  among  the 
working  men  themselves.  By  the  time  of  Father 
Gapon's  petition  to  the  czar  (Jan.  aa,  1905), 
which  resulted  in  the  St.  Petersburg  massacre,  a 
very  large  part  of  the  working  men  had  been 
reached  by  the  Socialist  doctrines  carried  to 
them  principally  by  the  students  long  since  im- 
bued with  the  German  Marxist  ideas.  A  year 
after  the  massacre,  at  the  time  of  the  great  gen- 
eral strike,  it  was  evident  to  the  whole  world  that 
Russia's  industrial  working  class  was  fairly  per- 
meated with  revolutionary  ideas. 

This  spread  of  socialistic  and  revolutionary 
ideas  amOujg  the  city  laborers  has  doubtless 
been  the  principal  cause  for  the  present  revolu- 
tionary attitude  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Russian 
peasants.  There  are  few  villages  that  do  not 
nave  in  the  midst  of  them  working  men  who  have 
lived  long  in  the  cities,  have  seen  something  of 
the  industrial  conditions  of  our  times,  have  t^en 
part  in  strikes,  joined  revolutionary  organiza- 
tions, and,  finally,  participated  in  revolutionary 
violence.  When  the  present  period  of  revolu- 
tionary violence  began,  a  very  large  part  of  the 
Russian  peasants  were  already  converted  to  an 
attitude  of  rebellious  hostility  toward  the  gov- 
ernment. 

Since  the  war  with  Japan,  the  revolutionary 
ideas  gradually  called  forth  action.  The  begin- 
ning of  this  revolution,  and  perhaps  the  banning 
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of  the  peasant  revolutionary  movement,  may  be 
dated  from  an  act  of  violence.      In  July,  1904, 
when  the  war  was  at  its  height,  the 
J   _j^       minister  of  the  interior,  Von  Plehve, 
HrrnhiHmi  ^^  killed  by  a  member  of  the  social 
■^^LS^  revolutionary  party.  Von  Plehve  had 
embodied  in  himself  every  principle 
of  despotism,  and  had  taken  into  his 
own  hands  a  large  part  of  the  State  power.     He 
'was  a  master  of  the  arts  of  tyranny  and  had  suc- 
ceeded fairly  well  in  bottling  up  the  revolution- 
ary opinions  and  movements  that  were  at  that 
time  ripening.     Russia  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  at 
Von  Plehve's  death. 

Von  Plehve  had  not  been  long  dead  before  a 
leader  of  liberal  opinion,  Prince  Sviatopolsk  Mir- 
sky,  came  into  power.  His  advent  to  the  min- 
istry of  the  interior  marked  an  entirely  new 
penod  in  Russian  history.  For  several  months 
there  was  a  moderate  freedom  of  press  and  assem- 
bly. All  Russia  took  advantage  of  this  freedom 
to  give  the  spirit  of  revolution  a  voice,  and  protest 
against  the  terrible  war  that  had  been  waged 
against  its  will.  The  reign  of  comparative  free- 
dom did  not  last  lon^,  but  it  brought  the  whole  of 
Russia  to  a  condition  of  extreme  excitement. 
The  liberals  exprest  their  desire  for  a  constitu- 
tional government  mainly  through  the  congress 
of  the  Zemstvos,  a  sort  of  local  government  board 
elected  by  landlords,  which  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  a  liberal  minority  through  the  inertia  of 
the  majority  of  conservative  proprietors.  This 
body  was  so  bold  as  to  ask  for  a  constitution  in  so 
many  words,  naming  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years  a  word — Duma — that  is  itself  considered 
revolutionary  by  servants  of  the  czar.  They 
were  soon  followed  by  other  public  congresses, 
such  as  those  of  the  physicians,  the  professors  and 
school-teachers,  the  engineers,  the  journalists  and 
writers.  But  the  aspirations  of  the  merely  in- 
tellectual classes  did  not  lead  directly  to  any 
action. 

When,  however,  these  ideas  of  a  constitution 
and  a  representative  assembly  for  the  Ru-ssian 
people,  fostered  by  the  revolutionary  organiza- 
tions, came  to  the  ears  of  the  working  classes, 
they  quickly  made  up  their  minds  to  act.  Since 
the  war,  both  the  economic  conditions  and  the 
police  regime  in  the  factories  had  become  harder 
than  ever.  Strikes  had  become  more  frequent, 
and  the  working  people  were  very  rapidly  joining 
■  the  most  active  revolutionary  or- 
•g^vkgr  ganizations.  Father  Gapon  preached 
n^  to  them  the  possibility  of  presenting 
^^^  their  wishes  directly  to  the  czar  with 
some  chances  of  a  favorable  hear- 
ing. He  knew  in  the  first  instance  that  the  at- 
tempt to  present  the  petition  might  lead  to  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  the  troops.  The  Socialists 
had  made  the  petition  still  stronger  with  the  full 
expectation  that  it  might  lead  to  a  violent  crisis. 
The  massacre  of  Jan.  22,  1905,  marked  the  transi- 
tion of  the  revolution  from  a  stage  of  mere  con- 
viction and  feeling  into  action.  After  the  mas- 
sacre the  whole  situation  was  changed.  All  the 
organizations  took  on  a  more  distinctly  revolution- 
ary tone.  They  no  longer  petitioned  but  de- 
manded, and  the  language  of  all  the  demands 
clearly  suggested  the  ultimate  appeal  to  force  in 
case  of  necessity.  The  labor  organizations  def- 
initely abandoned  the  idea  of  asking  anything 
ftxnn  the  government,  and  have  ever  since  relied 
solely  on  revolutionary  means.  They  are  inter- 
ested in  the  first  and  second  Dumas,  and  only 


want  to  use  them  as  a  means  for  overturning  the 
government .  The  organizations  of  the  professions 
were  soon  banded  together  in  the  Union  of  Unions 
which  declared  for  a  constitutional  assembly. 
The  congress  of  the  Zemstvos  was  held  in  spite  of 
the  government  prohibition,  and  also  pa^ed 
over  mto  a  form  of  action.  All  the  members  of 
the  congress  pledged  themselves  to  take  no  part 
in  the  nmctions  for  the  St.  Petersburg  govern- 
ment. 

As  to  the  revolutionary  organizations  them- 
selves, which  had  formerly  been  busy  witii  the 
general   propaganda   among   the   peasants   and 
working  men,   they  now  began  to 
MstiiiiM     ^'"^  *     larger  part  of  their  attention 
MMxaam     ^Qy^^yj   tj,g   army  and   navy.     The 

result  was  hundreds  of  "strikes" 
among  the  soldiers,  the  mutiny  of  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  total  personnel  of  the  army  at  Se- 
bastopol,  Reval,  and  Kronstadt,  and  the  sporadic 
mutinies  in  many  parts  of  Siberia,  at  Kiev,  and  in 
many  points  in  the  center  of  Russia.  This  was  a 
period  of  some  of  the  most  dramatic  events  of  the 
revolution — the  successful  capture  by  the  revo- 
lutionists and  the  holding  for  several  weeks  of  the 
cruiser  Kmiez  Potemkin,  and  the  partial  de- 
struction of  Kronstadt  and  Sebastopol.  However, 
the  government  soon  mastered  the  miUtary  situ- 
ation. 

In  October,  1905,  the  situation  underwent  a 
sudden  and  fairly  complete  change.     The  Union 
of  Unions  and  the  leading  labor  organizations, 
especially  the  railway  union,  succeeded  in  spread- 
ing the  ideas  of  a  general  strike.     The  strike  was 
precipitated  by  the  attempt  of  the  government 
to  -arrest  the  congress  of  the  railway  union  and 
destroy  the  organization.     The  temper  of  all  the 
city  population  and  working  classes  was  ready 
for  a  trial   of  strength.     The  rail- 
VnlTaml    ^^^  union  declared  and  succeeded 
«j-jj^      in  effecting  a  general  strike  on  all 
the  important  railway  lines.     A  large 
majority  of  the  factory  population  fol- 
lowed; the  postal  and  telegraph  employees  joined 
in  the  strike,  the  street-cars  stopt,  and  even  the 
drug   stores   were    closed.     The    administration 
was  so  complete  and  effective  that  the  czar  and 
the  court  party  were  sufficiently  alarmed  to  listen 
to  the  relatively  liberal  opinion  of  some  of  the 
higher  government  officials,  such  as  Count  Witte, 
and  the  czar  issued  the  manifesto  of  Oct.  17,  1905. 
The  October  manifesto  was  hailed  by  a  certain 
rather  moderate  section  of  Russian  opinion  as  a 
real  constitution ;  but  it  proved  to  consist  of  mere 
promises   like   many   former  libera! 
4.  Th*      ukases  issued  by  the  czar.     The  prin- 
jl^,  y    ^ciple  of  autocracy  remained  as  before, 
TiwShSiMi.  3''><i  fie  czar  preserved  in  fact,  if  not 
inHnaamu  j^^  p^jjujipie  also,  the  right  to  with- 
draw his  promises  or  to  interpret 
them  to  suit  himself. 

Immediately  after  the  sudden  forcing  of  the 
manifesto  in  the  fall  of  1905,  when,  after  the 
great  general  strike,  the  czar  became  alarmed  and 
promised  some  sort  of  a  parliament 
p^i^  -,    and  some  sort  of  individual  freedom, 
T.^»i«Li»  some    of   the    more    educated    and 
K^M  WW  tjjougjitfui  members  of  the  bureau- 
cracy endeavored  to  form  an  organ- 
ization which  might  have  a  chance  of  obtaining  a 
measure  of  popidar  support.     They  even  hoped. 
as  did  the  czar  and  his  chief  advisers,  that  this 
organization  might  secure  a  majority  in  the  elec- 
tions.   There  could  be  no  better  or  more  stupen- 
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dous  example  of  the  total  ignorance  of  the  czar 
and  his  advisers  of  their  own  people.  This  or- 
ganization, the  Party  of  Legal  Order,  together 
with  the  League  of  Pure  Russian  Men  and  a 
third  reactionary  organization  composed  largely 
of  military  officers,  obtained  altogether  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  representatives  in  the  Duma, 
with  all  the  coercion  and  police  measures  of  the 
government  to  aid  them. 

The  Party  of  Legal  Order  secured  its  more 
active  help  among  the  bureaucracy  itself.  It  is  a 
most  conservative  organization,  but  it  is  after  all 
a  political  party,  and  not  a  semimilitary  organi- 
zation, like  the  League  Of  Pure  Russian  Men. 

The  League  of  the  Seventeenth  of  October  de- 
mands something  more  than  law  and  order.  Its 
ides^  government  is  that  of  the  Prussian  state, 
where  not  onlv  order  and  legality 
T^—.^  exist  within  the  bureaucracy,  but 
of  aeSSmOia  '"^^'^^  *^^  rights  of  the  individual  are 
llrnntaenth  adequately  protected  and  where 
•^^'•""•"•^  every  person  has  his  place  m  society. 
This  party,  moreover,  demands  a 
share  for  the  people  in  the  government.  Autoc- 
racy, the  party  claims,  is  to  be  preserved,  but 
the  control  of  the  government  finances  is  to  be 
shared  with  a  popular  assembly.  This  popular 
assembly  is  not,  and  in  fact  should  not  be,  en- 
tirely elected  on  a  basis  of  universal  suffrage,  and 
the  suffrage  should  certainly  not  be  either  equal 
or  direct.  These  things  the  czar  seemed  to  have 
promised  in  h^  manifesto  of  the  1 7th  of  October. 
All  the  other  parties  of  importance  in  Russia 
are  revolutionary.  It  is  a  sufficient  recognition 
of  their  revolutionary  character  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  declared  them  all  "illegal,"  and  that 
it  does  not  allow  them  to  hold  meetings,  or  to 
make  public  or  even  private  propaganda  of  any 
kind.  The  great  liberal  party  in  Russia,  and  the 
most  powerml  party  in  the  last  Duma  under  the 
restricted  svifirage,  that  allowed  the  peasants  and 
working  people  only  a  fraction  of  the  influence  of 
the  propertied  and  professional  classes,  were  the 
Constitutional  Democrats,  who  later  changed 
their  name  to  that  of  the  Party  of  the  Freedom 
of  the  People. 

The  Constitutional  Democratic  Party  can  be 
easily  tmderstood  in  the  light  of  its  leading  de- 
mand, which  is  this:  that  the  ministers  01  the 
czar  should  be  responsible  to  the 
Oanatitiitiaii-  ^"™*  *"*'  subject  to  its  control.  It 
Jj^TjrZ-jT follows  that  the  finances  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  poptilar  assem- 
bly. Another  phase  of  the  pro- 
gram equally  important,  if  perhaps  a  little  less 
sincere,  is  the  demand  for  universal  suffrage. 
The  bulk  of  the  Constitutional  Democratic  Party 
comes  from  the  propertied  middle  classes  of  the 
towns  and  the  relatively  prosperous  professions. 
The  elections  have  shown  almost  certainly  that 
the  partv  can  rely  on  scarcely  any  support  from 
the  working  people,  and  that  the  majority  of 
the  peasants  are  bent  on  an  even  more  radical 
and  revolutionary  program.  The  Constitutional 
Democratic  Party  has  played  the  most  brilliant 
rdle  so  far  in  the  political  phase  of  the  revolution. 
By  the  radical  nature  of  its  program,  including 
tmiversal  suffrage  and  the  expropriation  of  the 
landlords,  it  was  able  to  demand  the  cooperation 
of  the  still  more  radical  parties  in  the  Duma.  By 
the  careful  moderation  and  wisdom  of  its  imme- 
diate demands,  it  was  also  able  to  secure  the  sup- 
port, in  nearly  all  of  its  parliamentary  action,  of 
the   more  conservative   elements.     It  was  the 


leaders  of  this  party  that  framed  the  policy  of  the 
Duma  and  drew  up  the  address  to  the  throne — 
the  Magna  Charta  of  the  Russian  Revolution. 

This  Russian  Magna  Charta,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, secured  the  almost  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  Duma — a  most  astounding  feat  and  a 

death-blow  to  czarism.  To-day,  on 
AAAj^f.  ♦-  the  eve  of  the  second  elections,  it 
the  Iliroiia  ''^"^*"*s  *  unifying  platform  on  which 

all  the  revolutionary  and  opposition 

parties  really  stand.  Of  course,  other 
demands  are  urged  before  the  people,  but  the 
leaders  are  perfectly  aware  that  the  fight  is  most 
hkely  to  come  on  the  Duma's  address  to  the 
throne.  This  address  stood  for  a  responsible 
ministry,  universal  suffrage,  expropriation  of  the 
landlords,  and  last,  but  not  least,  complete  am- 
nesty of  all  the  revolutionists  of  every  description 
in  prison  or  exile.  For  one  of  the  most  marked 
characters  of  the  Constitutional  Democratic  Party 
is  that,  while  it  has  never  in  any  way  openly  en- 
couraged  violence,  it  has  always  encotuWed  the 
revolutionary  attitude  of  mind,  and  the  individual 
members  have  always  aided  the  revolutionists  to 
avoid  the  clutches  of  the  government  both  before 
and  after  arrest.  The  Constitutional  Democrats 
are  never  weary  of  asserting  that  the  government 
is  so  brutal  that  it  has  never  listened  to  any  argu- 
ment except  that  of  violence.  They  are  honest 
and  realistic  enough  to  confess  their  gratitude  to 
the  organized  violence  of  the  revolutionary  par- 
ties. 

The  government  was  right  in  calling  the  Con- 
stitutional Democratic  Party  a  revolutionary 
organization.  Inmiediately  after  the  dissolution 
of  the  Duma,  it  was  this  party  that  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  manifesto  at  Viburg  that  was 
signed  or  indorsed  by  nearly  all  its  members  as 
well  as  by  practically  every  one  of  the  members 
of  the  extreme  left.  In  that  manifesto  the  gov- 
ernment was  declared  to  have  broken  the  terms 
of  the  constitution  which  had  already  been 
granted  to  the  people;  the  refusal  of  taxes  and 
recruits  was  advised,  and  all  future  foreign  loans 
were  declared  without  legal  sanction  in  the  name 
of  the  people.  The  measures  of  passive  resist- 
ance, having  proved  entirely  impractical  and  in- 
adequate as  a  means  for  overturning  the  govern- 
ment, were  withdrawn  from  the  party  program 
in  the  party's  congress  a  few  weeks  later,  but  the 
denunciation  of  foreign  loans  remained,  and  the 
leading  political  party  in  Russia  denies  to  the 
government  the  right  to  secure  the  means  abso- 
mtely  necessary  for  its  existence,  and  announces 
to  foreign  money-lenders  that  the  future  govern- 
ment of  Russia  will  refuse  to  honor  any  contract 
made  by  the  present  government  in  the  name  of 
the  Russian  people.  This  may  not  be  revolu- 
tionary violence,  out  it  is  certainly  revolution. 

All  the  other  parties  in  Russia,  somewhat  less 
important  in  the  first  Duma  on  account  of  un- 
equal representation,  but  which  have  the  support 
01  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people,  are 
not  only  revolutionary  in  the  sense  of  disobedi- 
ence to  the  present  orders  of  the  government,  but 
in  the  sense  of  open  violence  against  the  govern- 
ment and  all  its  tools. 

The   party   which    has   the   best 

claim  to  represent  the  people  in  the 


Q^         first  Russian  Duma  was  undoubtedly 
^^'       the    so-called    Labor    Group.      The 
twenty  milUons  of  Russian  peasant 
voters  had  never  participated  in  an  election  be- 
fore.  A  large  majority  of  about  two  hundx«d  rep- 
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resentatives  sent  by  the  peasantry  came  unin- 
structed  to  the  Duma.  Over  such  a  vast  empire 
and  under  the  system  of  police  coercion,  no  or- 
ganized peasant  party  had  been  possible  durin? 
the  elections  even  if  the  peasants  had  conceived 
a  sufficiently  clear  political  idea.  But  a  large 
majority  of  the  peasants'  delegates  were  radical  to 
the  Very  verge  of  violent  rebellion.  Practically 
the  only  conservatives  among  them  were  those 
■whom  the  government  was  able  to  influence  by 
threats  or  promises  after  the  elections.  The  ma- 
jority, however,  imaccustomed  to  organization, 
came  together  shortly  after  the  convocation  of 
the  Duma,  and  formed  the  Labor  Group,  which 
had  the  adherence  perhaps  of  one  fourth  or  one 
fifth  of  the  total  members  of  the  body.  Under  a 
system  of  universal  suffrage  they  would  tmdoubt- 
edly  have  controlled  it.  The  Constitutional 
Democrats,  who  actually  did  control  it,  are  de- 
manding universal  suffrage,  and  therefore  very 
wisely  and  modestly  gave  more  weight  to  the 
"group  of  toil"  than  its  actual  numbers  demand- 
ed. The  leaders  of  this  group  were  consulted  in 
everything  the  Duma  did  from  the  address  to  the 
throne  to  the  Vibm^  manifesto. 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  Labor  Group  is 
that  of  the  most  extreme  democracy.  They  con- 
sider themselves  as  representing  the  pauperized 
peasants  and  the  working  people. 
rkmgggfgAm  gf  Thcy  demanded  a  tmiversal  suffrage, 
Iab«r  Oroup  °°*  "^  some  future  Dimia,  but  as  a 
'  condition  of  the  continued  existence 
of  the  first  popular  assembly.  Tbev 
demanded  not  only  expropriation  of  the  land- 
lords, but  also  that  the  terms  of  this  expropria- 
tion should  be  decided  by  the  people  of  the 
eighty-nine  governments  under  the  direction  of 
the  central  Dtima.  They  went  so  far  as  to  demand 
that  the  local  governments  should  have  the  right 
to  declare  the  land  common  property  and  to  dis- 
tribute the  landlords'  estates  on  this  basis.  As  is 
well  known,  the  peasants  of  nine  tenths  of  the 
villages  of  the  central  districts  of  Russia,  that 
part  which  is  called  Great  Russia,  own  their  land 
on  the  communal  basis.  Great  Russia  contains 
nearly  half  the  population  of  the  empire,  and 
by  its  central  situation  and  purely  Russian  char- 
acter, has  more  influence  than  all  the  rest.  And 
continued  communal  ownership  of  land  in  this 
enormous  section,  as  well  as  in  other  provinces 
where  the  syi!tem  is  more  or  less  in  vc^ie,  would 
very  much  limit  the  institution  of  private  prop- 
erty as  a  basis  of  the  new  Russian  State. 

This  party,  which  claims  to  represent  more  than 
all  others  the  Russian  peasants,  has  been,  of 
course,  the  center  of  intelligent  interest  in  Rus- 
sian affairs  the  world  over.     Count 
T-v^      Tolstoy  exprest  recently  in  private 
g^^       conversation  the  most  natural  ques- 
Oonitltoaiiti  *'°''  concerning  it.    Wishing  to  know 
whether  it  was  composed  primarily 
of  peasants  or  of  educated  idealists 
who  are  using  it  as  an  embodiment  of  a  great 
social  idea.  Count  Tolstoy  asked :  ' '  Are  the  Labor 
Group  working  men?     Are  their  hands  callous?" 
The  answer  was  given  that  a  large  part  of  the 
group,  perhaps  a  third  or  fourth  of  the  total,  do 
have  callous  hands.     Another  still  larger  part 
were  bom  peasants  and  raised  as  peasants,  later 
receiving  the  education  of  a  pauper  priest's  son,  of 
a  starving  village  school-teacher,  or  of  a  miser- 
able village  official.     Another,  but  much  smaller 
part,  have  perhaps  spent  a  considerable  part  of 
their  lives  among  educated  people  as  newspaper 


men,  writers,  employees  of  progressive  local  gov- 
ernment boards,  or  high-school  teachers.  Still 
they  have  lived  nearly  all  their  lives  in  provincial 
towns  and  a  large  part  of  their  lives  in  the  vil- 
lages, are  known  to  the  leading  peasants,  and 
they  were  elected  because  they  were  known  to 
understand  and  represent  the  peasants'  leading 
ideas.  The  leaders  of  the  group  were  Anikine, 
a  bom  peasant  and  a  village  school-teacher;  Jhil- 
kin,  a  St.  Petersburg  newspaper  man,  originally 
from  a  small  town;  and  Ajadyin,  likewise  from 
a  poor  family  of  a  small  provincial  town,  and  in 
turn  a  university  student,  an  exile,  and  a  pro- 
fessional agitator  among  the  peasants. 

The  last  action  of  the  Labor  Group  before  the 

government  managed  to  arrest  and  exile  a  large 

part  of  its  members  and  drive  others  abroad,  was 

to  declare  before  the  people  that  the 

a,rmt«rnmM„*  government,  in  closing  the   Duma, 

QnlltT  of  betrayed   the   people   and   was 

EiKh  Tmifln  8^'^*y  °^  ^*8^  treason ;  that  therefore 

"  the  people  owed  no  allegiance  to  such 

a  government;  that  it  was  the  duty 
of  the  army  and  navy  to  revolt,  and  of  the  peas- 
ants as  quickly  as  possible  to  form  local  self- 
governments  of  their  own,  and  to  refuse  to  obey 
orders  from  St.  Petersburg.  This  proclamation 
was  premature  and  did  not  have  much  influence 
in  the  army  or  among  the  peasantry.  However, 
it  finally  reached  a  large  part  of  the  Russian  vil- 
lages, and  was  nearly  everywhere  warmly  and 
sympathetically  received.  The  peasants  were 
rejoiced  that  there  was  a  body  oilmen  speaking 
so  cotirageously  in  their  name.  But  the  favor- 
able moment  had  not  yet  arrived.  'The  peas- 
ants' party — the  Labor  Group— declared  open 
war  on  the  government,  and  of  cotu^e  it  at  once 
became  the  object  of  the  oppression  of  the  enor- 
mous governmental  machine.  Its  organization 
was  more  or  less  destroyed.  Nevertheless,  at  the 
time  of  the  second  elections,  it  is  still  the  dominat- 
ing factor  in  peasant  opinion,  and  with  fair  elec- 
tions and  universal  suffrage,  there  can  be  little 
ciuestion  that  it  wotdd  control  the  Duma.  As  it 
is,  it  is  sure  to  be  a  powerful  influence. 

The  Labor  Group  proposed  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples of  socialism  to  the  ownership  of  the  land. 
The  Social-Democratic  Party  proposes  to  apply 
them   to   all   private   property   and 
«^^       capital.      It     recognizes,     however, 

T*tr)ftfwti  ^^^  *^  ^  ^^^  necessary  to  establish 
a  democratic  republic.  The  Labor 
Group  centered  its  attention  very 
largely  on  an  economic  question — that  of  the 
land.  The  Social-Democratic  Party  is  centering 
all  its  energies  on  obtaining  a  democratic  re- 
public, and  for  that  end  it  considers  necessary 
only  the  calling  of  a  constituent  assembly  on  the 
basis  of  universal,  equal,  and  direct  suffrage. 
This  party,  which  has  taken  its  political  and 
economic  philosophy  almost  entirely  from  a 
German  social-democratic  party,  has  secured  the 
following  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  city 
working  men  as  well  as  of  the  students,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  professional  classes.  The 
more  influential  part  of  the  party  does  not  expect 
to  achieve  any  socialistic  ends  during  the  present 
revolution;  but  it  hopes  that  Russia  may  go  so 
far  in  the  direction  ot  democracy  that  the  politi- 
cal basis  for  socialism  may  be  more  favorable 
than  in  any  other  land.  Another  part  of  the 
party,  also  important  numerically,  hopes  that 
the  present  revolutionary  impulse  may  last  tmtil 
the  revolutionary  and  socisaistic  tendencies  in 
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other  European  countries  have  also  reached  a 
point  of  fruition.  This  might  create  a  favor- 
able condition  for  the  foundation  of  a  Socialist 
state  without  waiting  for  a  long  industrial  revo- 
lution. 

A  democratic  working  men's  party  in  the  Rus- 
sian cities  would  seem  to  be  an  anomaly.  Never- 
theless, the  following  of  this  party  among  the 
educated  classes,  which  in  truth  have  dominated 
it  up  to  the  present  moment,  makes  it  a  center  of 
discussion  in  Russian  politics.  In  the  present 
elections  the  question  ever3rwhere  is  how  far 
there  may  or  may  not  be  cooperation  between 
this  confessedly  revolutionary  and  socialistic 
party,  striving  for  a  democratic  republic,  and  the 
Constitutional  Democrats,  who  still  hope  to  pro- 
ceed by  an  orderly  and  peaceful  evolution  to  a 
democratic  and  constitutional  monarchy  of  the 
English  type.  A  cooperation  of  the  two  parties 
has  been  secured  in  many  places,  another  sign  of 
the  revolutionary  attitude  of  the  mass  of  the  Rus- 
sians, for  the  Social-Democratic  Party  not  only 
participated  in  the  revolutionary  proclamation 
of  the  Labor  Group,  but  took  part  as  the  most 
active  and  often  organizing  factor  in  many  of  the 
insurrections  and  all  the  general  strikes.  Its 
fighting  organi7.ation  is  ever  busy  spreading  the 
spirit  of  rebiellion  in  the  army.  Its  leaders,  when- 
ever recognized,  are  exiled,  and  members  of  its 
fighting  organizations  are  hanged  or  shot  every 
day,  as  are  those  of  the  other  revolutionary 
parties. 

The  Socialist  Revolutionary  Party  is  the  most 
typically  Russian  of  the  revolutionary  organiza- 
tions.    It  took  its  origin  from  the  movement  of 

the  aristocratic  and  educated  youth 

-^^Ij^     toward  the  people  a  generation  ago, 

■B.-»i_*iI_rirf«inimediately  after  the  emancipation 

*^*"*""*^of  the  serfs.    The  hopes  of  all  Russia 

had  been  stirred  by  this  great  and 
important  act.  But  it  was  fotmd  that  the  serfs, 
freed  from  personal  bondage,  had  become  the 
practical  slaves  of  the  police  state,  and  were 
suffering  as  much  from  petty  officials  as  they  had 
been  simering  from  the  landlords.  It  was  also 
found  that  they  were  on  the  whole  in  the  actual 
possession  of  considerably  less  land  than  they  had 
Defore  the  emancipation  act.  Their  rights  over  this 
land  were  greater,  but  they  w^ere  in  possession  of  a 
lesser  part  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil  than  they  had 
been  before.  All  the  great  hopes  of  the  Russian 
youth  for  a  nation  to  be  regenerated  from  the 
bottom  up,  were  dashed  to  the  ground,  and  a  great 
idealistic  impulse  swept  over  the  land.  The 
youth  decided  to  go  and  live  among  the  people, 
to  study  them,  and  then  to  demand  a  new  regen- 
eration of  Russia  from  the  basis  of  actual  ex- 
perience and  real  fellowship.  Of  course  czarism 
scented  the  danger  of  this  movement  and  it  failed. 
However,  the  government  was  so  barbarous  in 
uprooting  this  entirely  peaceful  revolutionary 
ioea  that  it  pushed  a  large  part  of  the  yotuig 
people  of  Russia  very  far  in  the  direction  of 
violence. 

Russia's  most  typical  revolutionary  organiza- 
tion owes  its  importance  largely  to  the  fact  that 
it  is  considered  that  Russia  must  in  the  end 

be  saved  by  the  peasants.     It  has 

-j^         therefore  largely  directed  its  atten- 

PoMaatrv    **'"'  *°  *^®  peasantry.     In  the  gov- 

mnnny    emments  of  Saratof,   Kazan,  Cher- 

nigof,  and  others,  its  agitators  have 
succeeded  in  arousing  a  large  part  of  the  peasan- 
try to  the  necessity  of  overthrowing  czarism  by 


violence.  The  memory  of  the  young  students 
who  devoted  themselves  with  such  entire  sacrifice 
to  an  ideal  of  the  popular  regeneration  of  Russia, 
and  the  impression  of  party  s  power  given  by  its 
successful  act  of  retaliation  on  those  generals  and 
chiefs  of  poUce  and  other  officials  who  dealt  most 
brutally  with  the  revolutionists,  have  succeeded 
in  impressing  the  peasantry  with  the  sincerity 
and  promise  of  the  SociaUst  Revolutionary  Party. 
In  the  past  two  years  tens  of  thousands  have 
p;one  to  prison  or  exile  for  the  organization,  and  it 
IS  no  longer  an  association  of  the  most  radical  sec- 
tion of  educated  Russians,  but  is  also  a  thor- 
oughly democratic  movement. 

The  Social-Democratic  Party  regards  the  first 
two  Dumas  largely  as  a  means  of  preparing  for  a 
violent  revolution,  tho  there  is  some  opinion  in 
the  party  that  this  may  possibly  prove  to  be  un- 
necessary. 

There  are  still  other  and  still  more  radical  revo- 
lutionary tendencies  in  the  country.  Some  of  the 
younger  and  more  determined  members  of  the 
socialist  revolutionary  parties  went  off  from  the 
main  organization  to  form  the  revo- 
if^'rimaHiw  lutionary  group  called  the  Maximal- 
^.  .™  .^^  ^^^  organization,  however, 
has  nothing  to  do  directly  with  the 
elections.  Its  brilliantly  executed  series  of  rob- 
beries of  large  banks,  however,  have  had  an  in- 
direct effect.  The  robbery  of  government  insti- 
tutions is  under  certain  conditions  approved  by 
both  the  large  revolutionary  oi^anizations.  But 
this  does  not  apply  to  private  institutions.  The 
Maximalists  have,  however,  secured  several  mil- 
lion rubles  in  this  way,  and  they  have  actually 
succeeded  in  turning  over  a  considerable  part  of 
this  money  into  revolutionary  agitation.  The 
dangers  of  this  form  of  revolutionism  even  to  the 
movement  itself  are  obvious.  A  large  part  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Maximalists  have  already  been  ex- 
ecuted by  the  government ;  the  central  organiza- 
tion is  very  loose ;  and  already  a  part  of  the  ex- 
Sropriated  money  is  leaking  mto  private  hands. 
Tevertheless,  Maximalism  is  an  important  factor 
in  the  revolution,  and  shows  few  signs  of  abate- 
ment. It  is  important  as  showing  at  once  the 
limit  to  which  the  revolutionary  parties  are  will- 
ing to  go,  and  the  extremes  to  which  parts  of  the 
people  are  driven  by  the  government.  Maxi- 
malism, both  as  regards  expropriation  of  private 
property  and  the  free  killing  of  lower  and  irre- 
sponsible officials  which  it  involves,  has  been 
sweepingly  denounced  by  both  revolutionary  or- 
ganizations. 

Perhaps  one  other  tendency  of  revolutionary 
opinion  should  be  mentioned  as  it  seems  a  direct 
result  and  counterpart  of  the  League  of  Pure  Rus- 
sian Men,  and  is  equally  without  real  roots  in  the 
nation.     The  league  stands  for  ab- 
Oamimuilit  ^'^^^^  autocracy  and  for  every  gov- 
*i»^T«iii«t.   emmental  violence.     The  smaol,  iso- 
lated groups  of  communist  anarchists 
seem  to  be  most  flourishing  in  Odessa 
and  in  the  neighboring  cities,  where  the  league  is 
most  powerful.     They  also  announce  themselves 
in  favor  of  every  form  of  violence,  even  the  least 
organized — ^but  against  the  government.     Against 
autocracy  they  oppose  the  idea  of  no  government 
whatever,  and  they  claim  to  hope  that  the  re- 
spect for  private  property  will  so  tar  decay  before 
the  end  of  the  present  revolution  that  it  will  alto- 
gether cease  to  exists     Maximalism  has  proved 
the  cloak  for  a  number  of  scoundrels,  and  com- 
munist anarchism  seenw  to  be  principally  used 
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for  this  purpose.  It  is  well  worthy  of  observa- 
tion in  an  effort  to  understand  the  revolution, 
precisely  because  it  has  such  a  limited  and  scat- 
tered following.  None  of  the  powerful  revolu- 
tionary organizations  has  any  relations  with  it 
•whatever. 

The  great  economic  question  now  and  for  n»any 
years  to  come  will  be  that  of  the  land.  Russia 
IS  still  an  agricultural  state,  four  fifths  of  the 
people  and  a  large  part  of  the  national  wealth 
being  engaged  in  agriculture.  All  the  advanced 
and  popmar  parties  are  agreed  that  all  the  land  is 
to  be  declared  the  property  of  the  nation,  and 
that  it  is  either  to  be  handed  over  to  the  local 
governments  and  villages  to  be  leased  for  short 
terms  to  individuals  or  organizations,  or  to  be  let 
out  to  individuals  by  the  national  government 
itself  for  longer  terms. 

The  form  of  the  government  in  Russia  has  been 

largely  foreign.     Based  for  a  long  time  either  on 

foreign  arms  or  on  foreign   mercenaries  within 

Russia,  it  was  later  sustained  largely  to  afford 

an  effective  obstacle  to  terrible  Tatar  or  Turkish 

invasions.     At  present  it  is  solely  by  virtue  of  a 

flocKl  of  foreign  gold  thatthe  govem- 

5  Savolntiidi  ^"^^'^^  '^  *^^^  *"  sustain  itself  at  all. 

iJrSh*^  "^^^  ^""^  Russian  nation  is  as  yetun- 

Indl^ldnal   ^"*'  because  neither  Russian  society 

and  BoeletT  '^^^  ^^^  single  individual  in  Russia 

^  has  been  able  to  ignore  for  a  moment 

the  terrible  pressure  of  this  almost 

wholly  external  r^rae.     The  Russian  nation  has 

yet  to  be  created,  but  we  can  vaguely  feel  what 

some  of  its  characteristics  must  be.     The  leading 

Russians  in  public  life  to-day  are  men  of  a  new 

type,  imbued  with  new  ideas  of  the  organization  of 

society. 

n.  The  Second  Duma  and  Its  Dissolution 

Since  the  election  of  the  Second  Duma,  its  brief 
session,  and  dissolution  by  the  czar,  Mr.  English 
has  written  the  editor  of  the  Encyclopedia,  from 
Russia,  in  brief  as  follows: 

"At  last  the  wishes  of  the  Russian  people  are 
known,  and  at  last  the  Russian  people  know  they 
have  nothing  to  hope  from  the  present  govern- 
ment. Revolution  only  is  left,  and  is  now  being 
prepared  for. 

"The  Russian  Moderate  Party,  that  of  the 
Constitutional  Democrats,  were  credited  abroad 
with  a  large  part  of  the  success  in  the  elections  to 
the  Second  Duma  on  account  of  their  sweeping 
victories  in  Moscow,  St.  Petersburg,  and  other 
cities — ^where  the  impossible  election  law  allowed 
the  middle  classes  ten  electors  to  the  working 
men's  one.  But  to  have  seen  in  the  elections  a 
victory  only  of  the  Moderates,  was  to  fail  entirely 
to  grasp  the  import  of  the  Second  Russian  Parlia- 
ment. 

"  Surely  Prof.  Paul  Melyukov,  leader  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Democrats,  was  fitted  to  speak  finally 
on  the  question — whatever  may  have  been  the 
perversions  of  the  governmental  press,  and  on 
Feb.  a  3d,  after  some  five  hundred  members  of 
the  Duma  had  been  elected,  Professor  Melyukov 
said: 

"  •  We  have  had  a  truly  unexpected  defeat.  The 
Extreme  Left  has  triumphed.  It  is  the  first  ex- 
ample in  history  of  a  parliament  in  which  there  is 
an  absolute  majority  of  Socialists. 

"  'We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  grave  crisis,'  he 
continued.  'The  Socialist  parties  have  detached 
themselves  from  us  and  are  independently  pur- 


suing their  own  way.  The  majority  of  the  coun- 
try IS  following  them.  For  I  must  confess  that 
without  the  enormous  arbitrariness  of  the  gov- 
ernment the  Duma  would  be  even  more  Socialist 
than  it  is.' 

"The  Moderates  as  well  as  the  government  did 
indeed  meet  a  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  defi- 
nitely revolutionary  parties.  In  the 
Camnoiition  ^^^^   Duma    there   were    i8   Social 

of  Beoond  Democrats  and  Social  Revolutionists ; 
IfamM,  *•*  ^^^  Second  there  were  more  than 
^^  60.  In  the  First  there  were  some 
85  peasant  Socialists:  in  the  Second 
nearly  twice  that  number,  while  the  then  160 
Constitutional  Democrats  were  reduced  to  about 
one  half  their  former  strength.  The  declared 
Socialists  may  not  have  mustered  c^uite  a  ma- 
jority, but  they  have  supporters  m  proCTes- 
sives  and  independent  members  of  the  Left 
who  were  elected  by  Socialist  as  well  as  Moderate 
votes  and  were  often  privately  known  as  So- 
cialists. 

"Such  a  Duma  could  not  last.  Between  the 
present  Russian  Government  and  the  Group  of 
Toil,  conscious  of  having  the  people  back  of 
them,  there  can  be  no  peace.  When  the  govern- 
ment found  what  the  people  of  Russia  want  and 
that  their  representatives  in  the  Duma  intended 
to  get  it,  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  dissolve  the 
Duma  and  not  to  appeal  to  the  people  again. 
Not  to  have  done  so  would  have  oeen  to  nave 
abdicated." 

m.  Postscript,  July,  1907 

The  Second  Duma  has  proved  to  be  the  last. 
The  czar's  ukase  of  June  i6th  amounts  to  a 
coup  d'itat,  the  final  abolition  of  the  last  guaranty 
of  constitutional  government  and  a  return  to  the 
traditional  absolutism  and  autocracy  of  the 
czarism.  The  new  election  law  provides  for 
what  the  government  is  pleased  to  call  "another 
Duma,"  but  the  new  body  will  be  shorn  even  of 
that  shadow  of  real  representative  character  and 
Ic^lative  power  enjoyed  by  the  former  assem- 
blies. It  is  doubtful  if  Russia's  hundred  million 
peasants  or  her  ten  million  working  people  will  be 
able  to  send  a  single  representative  to  the  new 
"parliament."  This  is  not  even  that  half-parlia- 
mentary body  known  as  a  Duma,  it  is  more  like 
the  ancient  zemsky  sobor,  in  use  in  autocratic 
Russia  several  centuries  ago.  It  is  a  House  of 
'  Lords,  a  body  of  landlords  and  rich  burghers  with 
whose  aid  the  government  hopes  to  delude  the 
world  that  its  budgets  and  foreign  loans  are 
ratified  by  a  national  parliament. 

The  conclusion  from  the  Dumas  then  is  this: 
The  government  made  its  brief  experiment  with 
semiparliamentary  methods  solely  for  financial 
reasons.  The  revolutionary  movement  was  cer- 
tainly not  strong  enough  to  maintain  the  institu- 
tion; it  was  probably  a  very  minor  influence  in 
creating  it.  The  revolution  and  the  government 
are,  broadly  speaking,  where  they  were  before — 
the  government  in  supreme  control  of  all  the 
wealth  and  physical  forces  of  the  nation,  the 
revolution  supreme  mistress  of  public  opinion. 
But  this  great  and  incalculable  change  has  taken 
place.  The  government  thought  it  could  find  sup- 
port among  the  peasants  and  other  elements  of 
the  people.  It  now  sees  that  practically  the 
whole  population,  except  the  wealthiest  classes, 
are  with  the  revolution,  and  that  it  must  rely 
more  than  ever  on  the  sheer  violence  by  which  it 
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has  always  maintained  its  power.  The  revolu- 
tionary nation  has  seen  that  there  is  no  hope  that 
the  government  will  soon  collapse,  as  it  were,  of  its 
own  accord;  that  there  is  no  chance  of  financial 
necessity  forcing  it  to  give  freedom,  representa- 
tive government,  or  any  fundamental  reform,  and 
that  the  nation  must,  therefore,  rely  solely  on 
its  own  necessarily  illegal  power  since  the  now 
thoroughly  alarmed  government  has  again  be- 
come the  sole  arbiter  of  the  law.    The  Russian 


people,  therefore,  see  before  them  a  long,  bitter, 
and  violent  struggle,  infinitely  more  costly  than 
all  that  has  gone  before.  But  they  are  now  cer- 
tain of  their  own  numerical  and  moral  power, 
they  are  united  on  the  end  to  be  attained  and  in 
agreement  that  revolutionary  means  are  neces- 
sary to  attain  it.  The  revolution  continues, 
ripened  by  the  recent  struggle  and  enlightened 
by  the  new  experience  it  has  gained. 

WiLUAM  English  Wallino. 


S 


SASrr-SIUOIT,  CLAUDE  HERRI,  COHTE  DE: 

Social  reformer;  bom  in  Paris,  1760,  of  a  noble 
family,  tracing  its  origin  to  Charlemagne.  He 
entered  the  army  at  sixteen,  and  a  year  after- 
ward came  to  America  and  fought  under  Wash- 
ington. He  distinguished  himself  for  brav- 
ery. Returning  to  France  he  was  made  colonel, 
but  soon  gave  up  the  military  career.  He  visited 
Mexico  and  started  a  project  for  tiniting  the 
Atlantic  with  the  Pacific  by  a  canal,  and  for  a 
canal  from  Madrid  to  the  ocean.  But  the  French 
Revolution  drew  him  to  France.  In  spite  of  fam- 
ily traditions,  he  sided  with  the  people,  and  was 
elected  president  of  the  commune  where  his 
property  was  situated.  He  renounced  his  title 
of  count,  but  this  did  not  prevent  his  imprison- 
ment for  nearly  a  year  on  account  of  his  nobility. 
Acquiring  some  money  by  speculation  he  con- 
tracted an  unhappy  marriage,  which  was  later 
dissolved.  He  began  scientific  studies,  and  in 
order  to  acquire  a  complete  knowledge  of  life 
plunged  deliberately  on  occasions  into  dissipa-, 
tion.  When  bis  money  was  spent  and  his 
health  broken,  he  changed  his  mode  of  life  and 
became  a  copying  clerk,  working  nine  hours  a 
day  for  less  than  $300  a  year.  It  was  not  till 
his  fortv-ninth  year  that  he  felt  himself  fully 
qualified  to  appear  as  a  social  reformer.  He 
wrote  two  works — "Sur  la  Science  de  I'Homme" 
and  "Sur  la  Gravitation  Universelle."  His 
characteristic  Socialist  views  were  first  devel- 
oped in  "L'Industrie"  (1817),  and  further  devel- 
oped in  "L'Organisation"  (1819),  "Du  Systdme 
Industriel"  (1821),  "Cat^hisme  des  Industrels" 
(1813),  and  most  important  of  all,  "Nouveau 
Christianisme "  (1825).  In  the  latter  work, 
having  previously  called  in  vain  upon  the  pope 
to  head  a  new  crusade  of  the  Chvu-ch  against 
poverty  and  suffering,  he  outlines  a  new  Chris- 
tianity where  with  religious  fervor  the  world 
should  be  exploited  in  a  scientific  way,  and  so- 
ciety organized  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  and  of 
all  classes.  His  works,  however,  at  nrst  elicited 
little  attention. 

At  sixty  years  of  age  his  marvelous  tenac- 
ity gave  way,  and,  influenced  by  despondent 
tu>ughts,  he  attempted  suicide.  This  brought 
dilatory  friends  to  his  side,  and  he  rallied  and 
set  to  work  again.  In  1825  he  died  in  the  midst 
of  his  followers.  One  of  them  has  chronicled  his 
last  words.  Calling  his  friends  around  him,  he 
said: 

"You  have  arrived  at  >  period  when,  by  yonr  combined 
eCforts,  you  will  achieve  a  great  success.  The  fruit  is  ripe: 
you  are  able  to  gather  it.  The  last  of  my  labors,  the  'Ncfr 
Christianity,'  will  not  be  immediately  understood.  It  has 
been  thousht  that  every  religious  system  ought  to  disappear 
because  men  have  succeeded  in  proving  the  weakness  and 


insufficiency  of  Catholiciim.  People  are  deceived  in  this. 
Religion  cannot  disappear  from  the  world;  it  can  only  be 
changed.  .  .  ." 

He  paused  for  a  few  moments,  then,  in  the  final  struggle, 
added:  "The  Party  of  Laborera  will  soon  be  formed;  the 
future  is  ours." 

Professor  Ely  says,  in  speaking  of  Saint- 
Simon: 

Saint-Simonism  is  the  first  example  of  pure  socialism, 
by  which  I  understand  an  economic  system  in  which  produc- 
tion is  entirely  carried  on  in  common,  and  the  fruits  of  labor 
distributed  according  to  some  ideal  standard,  which  appean 
to  the  promoteiB  of  the  scheme  just.  The  Saint-Sisnonians 
held  that  men  were  by  nature  unequal,  and  that  it  was  right  to 
reward  superior  power,  when  exerted  for  the  general  good. 
Their  idea  was  that  each  one  should  labor  according  to  his 
capacity  and  be  rewarded  according  to  the  services  rendered. 
They  wished  to  organize  civil  society  on  the  plan  of  an  army. 
This  thought  is  distinctly  expiest  by  one  of  their  leaden  m 
these  words:  "  In  the  army  gradations  in  mnk  and  authority 
are  already  established,  while  in  civil  life  that  is  precisely 
what  is  wanting;  and  in  an  enterprise  conducted  upon  the 
principle  of  association,  a  central  administration  is  impoioos- 
]y  required."  The  officers  are  the  directing  authority  in  the 
scheme,  and  they  decide  on  the  value  of  the  services  rendered 
to  society  and  reward  the  citizens  accordingly.  As  society 
consists  of  priests,  savants,  and  industrials — the  industrials 
comprizing  those  engaged  in  manufactures,  agriculture,  and 
commerce — so  the  government  consists  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
priests,  the  chiefs  of  the  savants,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  in- 
dustrials. All  property  belongs  to  the  Church,  i.  e.,  to  the 
State,  and  every  profession  or  trade  is  a  religious  exerdae  and 
has  its  rank  in  the  social  hierarchy. 

After  Saint-Simon's  death  his  followers  be- 
came numerous,  especially  about  1830,  under  the 
leadership  of  Enfantin  and  Hazard  {qq.  v.). 
The  Globe,  their  organ,  attracted  much  attention. 
Brilliant  men  like  Comte  and  Thierry  belonged 
for  a  while  to  their  school.  They  attempted  a 
community  at  Menilmontant,  but  it  broke  up 
finally  in  a  split  on  the  subject  of  marriage  (see 
Bazard). 

The  Saint-Simonians  regarded  all  idlers  as 
thieves.  They  therefore  rejected  inheritance, 
and  asserted  that  every  man's  property  at 
death  should  become  common.  All  should  start 
with  equal  advantages.  Land,  capital,  and  all 
the  instruments  of  labor  should  be  held  in  com- 
mon. They  believed  in  monogamy,  that  woman 
is  the  equal  of  man,  and  that  llie  social  unit 
should  not  be  man,  but  man  and  woman.  Thev 
believed  that  "the  exploitation  of  man  by  man 
should  be  replaced  by  the  exploitation  of  the 
globe  by  man  associated  with  man.  They  would 
organize  society  on  scientific  lines  to  develop  the 
globe  scientifically.  Several  of  the  school  after 
Its  break  up  became  civil  engineers  and  took  part 
in  opening  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  other  works. 

SALT,  HEITRT  STEPHENS:  Hon.  Secretarr 
of  the  Humanitarian  League ;  bom  at  Nynee  Tal. 
India,  1851;  educated  at  Eton  and  King's  Col- 
lege,  Cambridge,   England.     Assistant  classical 
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master  at  Eton  College,  i875-84;tumed  to  literary 
work  and  questions  of  social  reform.  Editor  of 
The  Humanitarian  and  Tk*  Human*  Review. 
Mr.  Salt  has  also  written  a  large  numlser  of  pam- 
phlets and  magazine  articles  on  literary  and  hu- 
manitarian subjects.  He  is  a  Socialist,  a  vege- 
tarian, and  freethinker,  and  believes  that  the 
ethics  and  religion  of  the  future  will  be  based  on 
the  recognition  of  the  kinship  of  all  sentient 
life.  Author:  "Percy  Bysshe  Shelley,  Poet  and 
Pioneer";  "The  Life  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau"; 
"Richard  Jefiferies,  His  Life  and  His  Ideals"; 
"De  Quincey";  "The  Life  of  James  Thomson" 
(B.V.);  "Animals'  Rights";  "The  Loeic  of  Veg- 
etarianism." Address:  53  Chancery  Lane,  Lon- 
don. 

SALTER^  WILLIAM  MACIRTIRE:  Lecturer 
of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  Chicago,  111. ; 
bom  at  Burlington,  Iowa,  1853.  Graduated 
from  Knox  College,  187 1;  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  1876;  studied  at  Gottingen,  1876-77; 
School  of  Political  Science,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, 1881-83.  While  at  Columbia  he  came  under 
the  influence  of  Felix  Adler  (^.  v.)  and  the  ethical 
movement.  He  began  lecturing  on  similar  topics 
in  Chicago,  1883;  agitated  for  the  eight-hour  day 
and  against  the  wholesale  sentence  of  the  Chicago 
anarchists,  1887;  and  or:ganized  the  "Economic 
Conferences  between  Busmess  Men  and  Working 
Men."  In  1893  heremoved  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  assisted  in-  the  formation  of  the  "  Toynbee 
Club";  espoused  the  grievances  of  the  street-car 
employees,  and  agitated  against  the  Russian 
Treaty.  In  1897  he  returned  to  Chicago  and 
founded  the  Henry  Booth  House. 

Mr.  Salter  considers  scientific  socialism — 
which  means  action  by  society  to  social  ends — and 
individualism — which  means  action  by  individ- 
uals for  private  ends — ^to  be  conaplementary  tend- 
encies, and  both  necessary.  He  is  the  author  of 
"Ethical  Religion"  (1889);  "First  Steps  in  Phi- 
losophy" (1892);  Anarchy  or  Government? 
An  Inquiry  in  Fundamental  Politics"  (1895). 
Address:  The  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

SALVATION  ARHT,  SOCIAL  WORK  IH  THE 
URITED  STATES  OF  THE:  The  learned  writer 
who  referred  to  the  man  who  could  by  the  alchemy 
of  science  produce  two  blades  of  grass  where  only 
one  had  hitherto  grown  as  a  public  benefactor, 
spoke  truly  and  well,  but  it  will  not  be  thought 
out  of  place,  at  any  rate  by  those  who  have  been 
generous  enough  to  take  more  than  a  cursory 
glance  at  the  social  branch  of  our  many-limbed 
Salvation  Army  tree,  if  I  say  that  with  the  life- 
giving  sun-rays  of  the  warm,  rich  blessing  of 
Almighty  God  ever  descending  upon  it,  and  the 
ref  reeling  dews  of  His  power  and  love  nourishing 
the  tender  shoots,  it  is  causing  moral  and  spirit- 
ual grass  to  grow  in  hitherto  totally  barren  spots, 
and  if  "the  desert"  has  not  as  yet  altogether 
been  made  to  "blossom  as  the  rose,"  beautiful 
human  flowers  have  been  produced  in  this  re- 
claimed soil  in  sufficient  numbers  to  prove  the 
possibility  of  mighty  fragrance  for  future  days 
and  to  mduce  within  us  the  twin  graces  of 
courage  and  hope  to  prosecute  the  beautiful 
work  of  soul-culture  with  greater  zest  and  vigor 
than  ever. 

If  it  could  be  brought  about  that  vital  Chris- 
tianity could  enter  as  a  leaven  into  our  strenuous 
twentieth-century  life,  and  society  at  both  ends. 


and  all  the  way  through,  adopt  it  as  a  life-princi- 
ple, the  problems  of  sm  and  suffering  would  soon 
De  solved.  Failing  this,  we  must  be  content  for 
the  time  being  with  the  ones  and  twos  and  threes 
and  fours — with  the  individual  reformation  of 
the  victims  of  depravitv  and  vice,  their  rehabiU- 
tation  and  spiritual  and  moral  uplift.- 

Down  in  the  depths — the  inferno  of  human  sin, 
degradation,  misery,  and  squalor — our  forces  are 
persistently,  courageously,  and  hopefully  at  work. 
They  are  tnoroughly  organized,  constant  in  their 
endeavor  to  scatter  sunshine  in  shady  places  and  . 
to  carry  light  into  dark  comers,  and  they  know 
neither  faltering  nor  hesitation.  Wherever  there 
are  poor  neighbors,  slums  or  red-light  districts, 
with  the  sin-stricken  and  poor,  you  will  find  them 
at  work.  Our  officers  do  not  meddle  with 
metaphvsics  but  deal  with  world  problems.  They 
are  neither  deterred  by  summer's  heat  nor  winter  s 
cold.  They  fear  not  the  pestilence  that  walketh 
in  darkness  or  the  destruction  that  wasteth  at 
noonday. 

The  Salvation  Army's  system  of  relief  lasts  all 
the  year  round,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
whether  gaunt  Poverty  in  its  greatest  hideous- 
ness  is  greater  in  summer  or  winter.  Certain  it  is, 
our  hands  are  kept  just  as  full  and  our  brains  just 
as  busy  at  one  season  as  the  other,  and,  to  make 
the  truth  complete,  there  are  no  gaps  between. 

Our  precious  ofiicers,  whose  training  has 
taught  them  to  become  the  servants  of  aU  men 
and  to  minister  to  the  wants  of  the  most  needy, 
never  regard  their  work  as  finished.  There  is 
always  the  need  of  ministry  as  long  as  the  neces- 
sity exists,  whether  it  is  in  the  hne  of  finding 
work  for  the  unemployed,  persuading  the  would- 
be  suicide  to  make  a  new  trial  of  life,  giving  the 
ex-convict  an  opportunity  to  redeem  the  time 
that  "the  locusts  have  eaten,"  restoring  lost 
ideals  to  the  fallen  girl,  endeavoring  to  raise  the 
orphan  to  a  proper  Christian  citizenship,  paying 
rent  for  those  m  danger  of  eviction,  providing 
summer  camps  for  slum  dwellers  and  Christmas 
dinners  for  tne  hungry,  gathering  up  the  thou- 
sand ends  of  our  Salvation  life-line  and  throwing 
them  to  those  in  danger  of  engulfment  in  the  chill 
waters  of  despair — truly  if  the  labors  of  any  can 
be  literally  measured  up  to  the  scriptural  stand- 
ard of  "in  season  and  out  of  season"  it  is  theirs. 
They  assist  humanity  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  The  lives  of  new-bom  babes  have  been 
saved  by  our  consecrated  slum  lassies,  and  it  is  no 
less  true  that  the  death-beds  of  the  aged  have 
been  cheered  and  the  path  into  eternity  smoothed 
and  Christian  burial  given  by  them  where  those 
less  Christlike  might  have  been  tempted,  more  or 
less  iustifiably,  perhaps,  to  regard  the  friendless 
dead  as  of  little  moment — merely  a  repetition  of 
"Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones"  to  the  poor 
man's  Golgotha  known  as  Potter's  Field. 

That  it  may  be  perfectly  clear  in  the  reader's 
mind  what  I  mean  by  our  social  work,  I  will  state 
that  it  is  composed  of  those  branches  whose  prin- 
cipal duty  is  not  mainly  the  conducting  of  re- 
ligious services  and  engaging  in  strictly  spirit- 
ual ministrations — dealing  with  the  soul  of  man 
in   contradistinction  to  his  body.     While   thus 
stating,  I  must  be  just  as  insistent  in  placing  the 
two  side  by  side.     In  fact,  the  twain 
p_i^^     are  so  indissolubly  wedded  that  they 
'^     cannot    be    separated.      Our   social 
work  sprang  trom  the  fact  that  a 
man's  soul  could  not  be  well  reached  and  bene- 
fited while  his  body  was  suffering  or  his  material 
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circxunstances  were  such  as  to  preclude  the  bless- 
ing received  from  becoming  permanent. 

The  strong  aiding  the  weak,  and  the  weak 
strengthening  the  strong  in  numerous  subtle  ways ; 
out  of  it  comes  the  perfect  Christian  whole 
which  Jesus  Christ  meant  when  he  instructed 
the  righteous,  law-abiding  but  unsatisfied  young 
ruler  thus:  "If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  sell  all  thou 
hast  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  thou  shalt  have 
treasure  in  heaven."  It  was  not  enough  that  he 
was  a  model  son,  a  model  citizen,  an  upright  and 
generous  neighbor:  the  personal  touch  was  lack- 
mg,  the  warm,  vitalizing,  divine  love  that  would 
gladly  spend  and  be  spent  for  the  poor,  sinful, 
wayward  brother-man;  for  it  was  this  sort  of  a 
life  Jesus  invited  him  to  when  He  added,  "And 
come  and  follow  Me." 

Twain  are  joined  together;  the  social  leans 
against  the  spiritual,  the  spiritual  supports  the 
social,  one  against  the  other.  To  separate  them 
would  mean  the  collapse  of  the  whole,  and  out  of 
the  union  rises  that  grand,  that  most  magnificent 
work  of  God's — ^man;  man  made  in  His  own  like- 
ness, man  risen  from  the  ruins  of  awful  pasts, 
man  degraded,  cast  out,  all  image  of  God  oblit- 
erated by  years  of  hideous  sinning,  helped  up, 
E rapped  up,  held  up  bv  his  brother-man,  and  m 
is  turn  bringing  forth  in  his  fellow  a  host  of 
divine  graces — pity  and  sympathy  and  long- 
suSering  patience  and  a  love  second  only  to  that 
of  Jesus  Himself. 

The  social  without  the  spiritual  would  be  as  an 
engine  without  steam,  ana  the  spiritual  without 
the  social  would  be  to  neglect  that  part  of  the 
whole  duty  of  man  that  teaches  us  "to  deal  bread 
to  the  hungry"  as  well  as  to  keep  "unspotted 
from  the  world."  Thus  we  believe  God  meant 
the  combination  to  be,  forming  the  only  perfect 
and  successful  federation  that  comprizes  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

Our  latest  social  figures  (for  the  year  1906) 
comprize  the  following: 

Statistics 

Number  of  industrial  homes 65 

Accommodation x,686 

Number  of  men  admitted  during  the  year 8,696 

Number  of  men  passed  out  during  the  year 8,55s 

Total  number  of  meals  supplied t,3 18,044 

Total  number  of  beds  supplied 463,550 

Number  of  working  men's  hotels 77 

Total  accommodation 7.990 

'Total  number  of  beds  supplied 3,114,837 

Number  of  colonies 3 

Number  of  acres S.S69 

Total  number  of  persons 4S8 

Number  of  new  cases  of  missing  friends  searched 

for 1,194 

Number  found s  so 

Number  of  rescue  homes is 

Accommodation  per  night 599* 

Admitted  during  year i.7ot 

Number  passed  out  during  year i.7S4 

Number  of  meals  supplied 739,930 

Number  of  children's  homes 4 

Accommodation 125 

Number  in  home  at  end  of  year i8a 

Numberof  beds  supplied 71.700 

Numberof  meals  supplied 197,000 

Number  of  slum  posts so 

Number  of  families  visited 36,390 

Ntmiber  of  persons  temporarily  assisted 38,303 

Number  of  tons  of  coal  distributed 37s 

Number  of  pounds  of  ice  distributed 836,413 

Christmas  dinners  supplied 303,000 

Total  number  of  persons  foimd  temporary  or  per- 
manent employment 66,63 1 

Commander  Miss  Booth. 


SALVATION  ARMY  COLONIES  (United 
States.     For   England,   see   Labor   Colonies). 

This  enterprise  now  comprizes  three  colonies  : 

I.  Fort  Amity,  in  Colorado,  in  the  fertile  valley 
of  the  River  Arkansas. 

3.  Port  Romie,  in  California,  not  far  from  the 
famous  Hotel  del  Monte,  near  the  Bay  of  Mon- 
terey. 

3.  Fort  Herrick,  in  Ohio,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  city  of  Cleveland. 

Early  in  April,  1898,  a  section  of  land,  consist- 
ing of  640  acres  (since  increased  to  nearly  2,000 
acres),  was  purehased  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Holly,  on  the  line  of  ihe  Atchison. 
Tort  AmltT  '^°P^^  *  Santa  F6  Railroad,  afiy 
^  miles  east  of  Denver,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Arkansas  River.     An  abtindant 
supply  of  water  from  the  Buffalo  Canal  is  sup- 
plemented by  a  still  more  abundant  subsurface 
underflow.     Hence  this  colony  is  the  most  impor- 
tant we  have  on  hand,  with  an  almost  unlimited 
opportunity  for  expansion.    The  soil  is  rich  and 
the  climate  superb,  the  elevation  being  some  3,500 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  thus  avoiding  the 
extremes  of  heat  and  cold.     The  mining  camps 
of  Colorado  afford  an  excellent  market  on  the  one 
hand,  while  on  the  other  the  colony  is  on  the 
highway  to  the  principal  cattle  markets  of  the 
mid- Western  states,  being  linked  to  both  by  the 
Santa  F^  Railroad. 

The  principal  crops  include  the  famous  "netted 
gem "  cantal9up,  for  which  Colorado  has  gained 
so  great  a  reputation. 

The  establishment  of  a  sugar-beet  factory  by 
the  American  Sunu--beet  Company  in  the  valley 
of  the  Arkansas  River,  within  easy  reach  of  our 
colony,  has  brought  to  our  very  doors  another 
valuable  crop  for  which  good  prices  can  be  ob- 
tained upon  the  spot. 

A  large  stone  building,  hitherto  occupied  as  an 
orphanage,  is  now  transformed  into  a  sanitarium 
for  consumptives,  the  children  having  been  trans- 
ferred to  our  other  orphanages  in  the  East  and 
West.  The  magnificent  climate  marks  out  this 
colony  as  pecttliarly  suitable  as  a  location  for  a 
sanitarium. 

Two  schoolhouses  have  been  erected  by  the 
county  in  the  center  of  our  colony.  A  post-  and 
money-order-office  has  also  been  establi^ied.  The 
recent  erection  of  a  freight  depot  and  siding  by 
the  railroad  company  has  further  enhanced  the 
value  of  our  colony  and  improved  its  prospects, 
while  arrangements  have  just  been  completed  for 
the  erection  of  a  passenger  depot. 

There  are  now  about  400  colonists,  including 
men,  women,  and  children,  on  our  Port  Amity 
Colony. 

About  twenty  small  stores  have  been  estab- 
lished on  the  town  site,  and  an  artesian  well  sup- 
plies the  settlement  with  pure  drinking  water. 

Nestled  in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Salinas, 
near  the  Bay  of  Monterey,  is  our  California  col- 
ony.    A  fine  sweep  of  over  300  acres 
Snrt  nnnia  "^  "'^'^  agricultural  land  has  been  pur- 
*         '  chased.    CotUees  have  been  built 
and  the  land  divided  into  ten-  and 
twenty-acre  tracts,  while  an  irrigation  pumping 
plant  has  been  erected,  supplying  water  from  the 
adjoining  river.     There  is  also  a  gravity  canal. 

The  soil  is  admirably  suited  for  potatoes  and 
alfalfa,  as  well  as  for  almost  every  other  variety 
of  agricultural  produce. 

There  are  now  about  lao  colonists,  including 
men,  women,  and  children,  upon  this  colony. 
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and  one  of  the  families  has  already  paid  for  its 
land. 

Within  about  twenty  miles  of  the  city  of  Cleve- 
land and  close  to  the  childhood  home  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  is  a  beautiful  sweep  of 
Fort  Ewriak  '^^*'  land,  fringed  with  wood  and 
covering  some  388  acres. 
The  owners  of  the  land,  Hon. 
Myron  T.  Herrick,  governor  of  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
James  Parmelee,  have  deeded  the  land  to  us  for 
colonization  purposes.  This  extremely  generous 
gift  has  given  ^  splendid  start  to  our  Ohio  col- 
ony, and  we  fully  intend  to  make  it  a  model 
institution  of  the  kind.  Owing  to  its  location 
and  character  this  colony  has  partially  assumed 
an  industrial  character,  which  will  make  it.  of 
the  utmost  importance  as  a  training-ground  for 
future  workers. 

SALVAnOH  ARMY  AHD  SOCIAL  REFORM 

(International.  See  also  "Salvation  Army,  So- 
cial Work  in  the  United  States,"  by  Comm'ander 
Mis;  Booth;  Salvation  Army  Colonies). 

The  Salvation  Army,  which  was  organized 
under  that  name  in  1878  by  General  Booth  as  an 
outgrowth  of  the  Christian  Mission  he  had  es- 
tablished in  East  London  in  1865,  conmienced 
in  1890  a  social  reform  movement.  With  the 
strictly  religious  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army  we  do  not  deal  in  this  Encyclopedia, 
tho  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  Army  never 
divorces  its  social  from  its  more  strictly  spiritual 
work,  and  believes  that  to  do  so  would  he  fatal. 
It  believes  also,  however,  that  the  social  work 
needs  the  spiritual  element,  and  it  was  in  this 
thought  that  in  1890  General  Booth  wrote  and 
publuhed  "In  Darkest  England,"  a  book  which 
at  once  arrested  attention  around  the  world; 
partly  because  of  its  revelations  of  the  destitu- 
tion and  wretchedness  in  London  and  all  Eng- 
land, and  even  more  because  of  the  plan  for  social 
work  that  the  book  proposed  in  clear,  business- 
like form. 

General  Booth  prefaced  his  plan  by  laying 
down  seven  propositions,  which  in  his  opinion 
should  govern  such  a  plan,  which  we  abridge 
from  his  book,  as  follows: 

The  first  enential  that  must  be  borne  in  mind  u  governing 
every  scheme  that  may  be  put  forward  is  that  it  must  change 
the  man,  when  it  is  Sis  character  and  conduct  which  con- 
stitute the  reasons  for  his  failure  in  the  battle 

^^  of    life.     No    change    in    circumstances,    no 

Fnnoipldl    revolution  in  social  conditions,  can  possibly 

transform  the  nature  of  man.     Some  of  the 

worst  men  and  women  in  the  world,  whose 

Bames  are  chronicled  by  history  with  a  shudder  of  horror,  were 

those  who  had  all  the  advantages  that  wealth,  education, 

and  station  could  confer,  or  ambition  cotild  attain. 

The  supreme  test  of  any  scheme  for  benefiting  humanity 
lies  in  the  answer  to  the  question,  What  does  it  make  ol  the 
individual? 

Secondly. — The  remedy,  to  be  effectual,  must  change  the 
dfcumstances  of  the  individual,  when  they  are  the  cause  o( 
his  wretched  condition  and  lie  beyond  his  control. 

Pavomble  circumstances  will  not  change  a  man's  heart  or 
transform  his  mttue,  but  unpropitious  circumstances  may 
render  it  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  escape,  no  matter 
how  he  may  desire  to  extricate  himself.  The  first  step  with 
these  helpless,  sunken  creatures  is  to  create  the  desire  to 
esupe,  and  then  provide  the  means  for  doing  so. 

Thirdly. — ^Any  remedy  worthy  of  consideration  must  be 
on  a  scale  commensurate  with  the  evil  with  which  it  proposes 
to  deal.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  bail  out  the  ocean  with  a  pint 
pot.  The  evil  is  one  whose  victims  are  counted  by  the  milfion. 
There  must  be  no  more  philanthropic  tinkering,  as  if  this  vast 
sea  of  bmian  misery  were  contained  in  the  limits  of  a  garden 
pond. 

Fourthly. — ^Not  only  must  the  scheme  be  large  enough, 
but  it  must  be  permanent.  That  is  to  say,  it  must  not  be 
merely  a  spasmodic  effort,  coping  with  the  misery  of  to-day. 

Fifthly. — But  while  it  must  be  permanent  it  must  also  be 


immediately  practicable.  Any  scheme,  to  be  of  use,  must 
be  capable  Of  being  brought  into  instant  operation  with 
beneficial  results. 

Sxthly. — The  indirect  feattues  of  the  scheme  must  not  be 
such  as  to  produce  injury  to  the  persons  whom  we  seek  to 
benefit.  It  is  no  use  conferring  sixpenny-worth  of  benefit 
on  a  man  if,  at  the  same  time,  we  do  him  a  shilling's  worth 
of  harm. 

Seventhly. — ^While  assisting  one  class  of  the  commimity,  it 
must  not  seriously  interfere  with  the  interests  of  another.  In 
laising  one  section  of  the  fallen,  we  must  not  thereby  en- 
danger the  safety  of  those  who  with  difficulty  are  keeping  on 
their  feet. 

Of  his  proposal  General  Booth  said  in  brief: 

The  scheme  I  have  to  offer  consists  in  the  formation  o{ 
these  people  into  self-helping  and  self-sustaining  communities, 
each  being  a  land  of  cooperative  society  or  patriarchal  family, 
governed  and  disciplined  on  the  principles  which  have  already 
proved  so  effective  in  the  Salvation  Army. 

These  communities  we  will  call,  for  want  of  a  better  term, 
colonies.     There  will  be: 

(i)  The  dty  colony. 

(3)  The  farm  colony. 

(j)  The  over-sea  colony. 

To-day  the  Army's  operations  are  carried  on  in 
49  countries  and  colonies,  embracing  7,210  posts, 
under  the  charge  of  16,857  officers  and  employees, 
with  45,339  local  officers,  17,099  brass  bandsmen, 
and  about  50,000  musicians.  Sixty- three  peri- 
odicals are  published  in  31  languages,  with  a 
weekly  circulation  of  about  1,207,223.  'There  are 
644  social  relief  institutions  in  the  world,  under 
the  charge  of  nearly  3,000  officers  and  employees. 
About  7,000  fallen  women  anntially  pass  through 
the  116  rescue  homes,  and  from  80  to  90  per  cent 
of  these  are  permanently  restored  to  lives  of  vir- 
tue. About  1,500  ex-convicts  pass  annually 
through  the  prison-gate  homes.  There  are  132 
slum  settlements  in  the  poorest  districts  of  great 
cities,  the  worst  dives,  saloons,  and  tenements 
being  regularly  visited.  The  number  of  annual 
conversions  in  connection  with  the  spiritual  work 
have  averaged  from  200,000  to  250,000  during 
the  past  10  years,  making  a  total  of  over  2,000,- 
000  of  whom  not  less  than  200,000  were  converted 
from  lives  of  drunkenness. 

The  Army's  international  headquarters  are  at 
No.  loi,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  London. 

SAIfBORir,  FRAHKLDT  BEirTAMUT:  Jour- 
nalist and  publicist;  bom  at  Hampton  Falls, 
N.  H.,  Dec.  15,  1831.  Educated  at  home  and 
Harvard  College  (B.A.,  1855).  He  took  part  in 
the  expulsion  of  slavery  from  Kansas,  18^6-58; 
favored  John  Brown  in  his  attack  on  slavery  m  Vir- 
ginia and  Missouri.  He  assisted  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  public  charities  in  Massachusetts,  1863-88, 
and  aided  in  founding  the  Social  Science  Asso- 
ciation in  1865;  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Charities,  1874;  of  the  Concord  School  of  Phi- 
losophy, 1879-88;  and  of  the  An ti- Imperialist 
League,  1900.  In  social  reform  he  favors  the 
gradual  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
poor  and  the  limitation  of  inordinate  wealth  in 
a  legal  manner.  He  is  the  author  of  lives  of 
Bronson  Alcott,  Emerson,  Thoreau,  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  John  Brown,  etc.  Also  editor  and  writer 
of  numerous  reports  on  charity,  prison  reform, 
and  history  of  New  Hampshire.  Address:  Con- 
cord, Mass. 

SAHDERS,  WILLIAM:  Organizing  secretary 
of  Fabian  Society;  bom  1871;  educated  in  ele- 
mentary schools  of  London.  Secretary  of  the 
political  labor  organizations  of  Battersea,  Lon- 
don, until  1900.  Elected,  1904,  alderman  of  the 
London  Cotmty  Cotmcil,  term  expiring  1910.     In 
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1906  he  contested  Portsmouth  as  parliamentary 
Labor  candidate.  Sanders  has  written  and  lec- 
tured extensively  on  labor,  social  questions,  and 
socialism ;  he  was  chairman  of  the  Union  of  Ethi- 
cal Societies  from  1905-7.  Address:  3  Clements 
Inn,  Strand,  London,  W.  C,  England. 

SAITGER,  SOPHY  (MISS) :  Honorary  secretary 
British  Association  for  Labor  Legislation;  bom 
1881,  Westcott,  near  Dorking,  Surrey.  Educated 
at  Newnham  College,  Cambridge,  where  in  1901 
she  took  the  Mathematical  Tripos,  Part  I.,  and 
in  1903  the  Moral  Science  Tripos,  Part  IL,  Eco- 
nomics. Miss  Sanger  has  been  honorary  secre- 
tary. Legal  Advice  Department  of  Woman]s 
Trade  Union  League,  since  Oct.,  1903.  She  is 
strongly  in  favor  of  free  trade,  and  specially  in- 
terested in  labor  legislation  and  trade-unionism. 
Author  of  miscellaneous  articles  and  lectures  on 
labor  legislation  and  trade-unionism.  Address: 
Women's  Trade- Union  League,  Club  Union  Build- 
ings, Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.  C. 

SAinTARY  SCIENCE  AITO  PUBLIC  HY- 
GIENE: The  division  of  medical  science  and 
hygiene  which  treats  of  the  preservation  of  health, 
prevention  of  disease,  and  the  prolongation  of  life, 
particularly  in  application  to  communities.  The 
factors  which  condition  public  health  are:  (i)  the 
environment ;  (2)  proper  action  by  the  citizens  to 
prevent  disease ;  (3)  the  individual  care  of  health 
so  as  to  enjoy  and  prolong  life. 

I.  Few  mdividuals  are  able  to  live  in  surround- 
ings chosen  by  themselves.  Economic,  social,  and 
climatic  factors  largely  determine  the  selection  of 
sites  for  villages,  towns,  and  cities.  If  these  are 
not  healthy,  owing  to  conditions  of  the  soil  or 
drainage,  the  individual  is  practically  helpless, 
and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  public  authorities 
to  corrett  them  as  far  as  possible.  The  correction 
of  conditions  dangerous  to  health  requires,  how- 
ever, special  study  and,  in  largje  cities,  special 
departments.  Owing  to  this  necessity,  various 
boards  and  departments  have  been  established, 
e.  g.,  that  of  health,  whose  function  lies  in  the 
realm  of  examining  foods,  supplying  pure  water, 
etc.,  that  of  street  cleaning,  tenement-house  in- 
spection, regulation  of  buildings,  etc. 

The  necessity  of  passing  sanitary  laws  was 

recognized  in   England  in  the  times  of  Henry 

VIII.  and  of  Elizabeth.     They  were, 

Board!  however,  not  observed,  because 
of  Health  *^^'*  ^**  •***  board  to  enforce  them. 
I19M  The  invasion  of  the  Asiatic  cholera, 
causing  the  death  of  70,000  persons 
in  a  single  year,  brought  the  question  to  the  fore 
again.  Legislation  was  busy,  but  the  laws  were 
ineffective,  and  several  epidemics  were  the  re- 
sult. Finally,  in  1848,  laws  were  enactedwhich 
were  effective,  because  they  made  provision  for 
special  boards  to  enforce  them.  France  had 
passed  similar  legislation  in  1832,  which  has  be- 
come the  model  for  other  Latin  countries;  in  these 
countries  the  prefect,  mayor,  or  any  other  chief 
official  looks  after  the  enforcement  of  the  sanitary 
laws,  which  are  passed  on  the  recommendation 
of  councils  of  health.  In  Germany  the  medical 
faculties  of  the  universities  have  taken  the  ini- 
tiative, and  the  government  passes  and  enforces 
corresponding  legislation.  In  England  and 
America  the  federal,  state,  and  municipal  con- 
stitutions usually  provide  for  the  creation  of 
boards  or  bureaus  of  health,  under  whose  super- 
vision come  all  endemic,  contagious,  and  epi- 


demic diseases,  and  other  matters  pertaining  to 
public  health,  e.  g.,  sanitary  codes,  purity  of  food- 
supply,  water-supply,  vital  statistics,  etc. 

Efficient  street  cleaning  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant civic  fimctions.  The  magnitude  of  the 
problem  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  that 

Greater  New  York  employed  in  1906 

Stttat       *'4S5   sweepers   who  covered    1,581 

OlMniiw    ™"lcs  *  ^V'  *nd   1,316  drivers  of 

"    carts;  over  1,000  tons  of  refuse  is 

taken  to  Barren  Island  each  day,  iuid 
an  addition  of  2^3  acres  is  going  to  be  made  to 
Riker's  Island  with  the  balance  of  about  1,200,- 
000  cubic  yards  per  year.  Refuse  also  must 
be  disposed  of  so  as  not  to  endanger  the  health 
of  the  city.  This  is  no  small  ta^k,  since  the 
waste  is  enormous  in  bulk.  Various  means  are 
used,  e.  g.,  incineration,  dumping  into  the  deep 
sea,  making  new  land,  etc.,  or  by  saving  the 
valuable  parts — ^for  which  a  contractor  pays 
$650,000  in  New  York  City  alone.  Several  Eng- 
lish and  continental  cities  carry  on  profitable 
municipal  farms  with  the  refuse.  (For  tenement- 
house  inspection  and  bureaus  of  buildings,  see 
articles  Tbnement-Housb  Reform  and  H6us- 

ING.) 

3.  The  instruction  of  citizens  concerning  ways 
and  means  how  to  prevent  disease  is  a  new  de- 
parture in  sanitary  science.  It  is,  howeyer,  be- 
coming more  important  every  day, 
TeuUnv  ^^'^  involves  directions  how  to  dis- 
pose  of  the  waste  in  houses,  and  the 
inculcation  of  sanitary  rules  into  the 
minds  of  children.  The  first  is  done  by  directions 
of  the  board  of  health,  and  requires  that  they 
should  be  plain  and  simple.  The  instruction  in 
preventive  measures  is  done  chiefly  in  the 
schools,  in  the  departments  of  civics,  physiology, 
and  hygiene.  Great  progress  has  been  made  m 
the  art  of  teaching  children  the  simple  tho 
necessary  rules  of  both  private  and  public  rules  of 
health.  Colonel  Waring,  the  first  street  com- 
missioner of  New  York,  gave  the  school  children 
an  opportunity  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  the 
problems  of  street  cleaning  by  forming  juvenile 
leagues  for  this  purpose.  The  leagues  were  or- 
ganized in  1896;  they  had  their  own  constitution, 
officers,  ete.,  and  weekly  business  meetings,  at 
which  they  discust  means  and  ways  how  to 
keep  the  city  clean.  The  boys  and  girls  did  not 
confine  themselves,  however,  to  discussion,  but 
reported  lawbreakers  to  the  department,  warned 
offenders,  and  tried  in  every  way  to  keep  their 
own  blocks  free  from  garbage  and  refuse.  Tlw 
league  had  a  monster  parade  in  the  latter  part  of 
1896;  similar  organizations  were  started  in  other 
cities,  e.  g.,  Denver,  Pittsburg,  Utica,  Philadel- 
phia. 

Another  maimer  in  which  cities  as  a  whole  may 
be  taught  preventive  measures,  is  that  by  incul- 
cating the  value  of  fresh  air  and  outdoor  ufe,  and 
by  the  creation  of  parks,  and  the  provision  of  op- 
portunities for  exereise  in  the  open  air.  (See 
articles  Parks;  Playgrounds;  Recreation 
Centers.) 

3.  The  individual  care  of  health  involves  prop- 
er food,  clothing,  exercise,  and  per- 
IndiTidnal  ^°°^'  cleanliness.     A  vast  amount  of 
Cue  of     research  work  has  been  done  con- 
Health      ceming  the  value  of  various  foods  in 
recent    years,   and    their   respective 
costs.    Tables  and  other  help>s,  show- 
ing the  proportion    in    which    different    foods 
should  be  partaken,  have  been  compiled,  so  that 
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any  one  may  know  just  what  to  eat  and  what 
to  avoid.  Dietetics  has,  consec^uently,  become 
one  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  sanitary 
science.  Similar  studies  have  been  made  about 
clothing,  as  to  their  ability  to  keep  the  body 
warm  m  winter,  cool  in  summer,  and  at  all 
times  dry.  Exercise  is  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  muscular  system,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  digestion,  and  for  the  more  rapid  throw- 
ing oS  of  waste  substances  of  the  body.  Sanitary 
science  has  made  extensive  studies  in  regard  to 
the  particular  kind  of  exercise  which  different 
individuals  need  in  order  to  be  benefited  rather 
than  injured  by  it.  Personal  cleanliness  is  more 
and  more  recognized  as  an  important  item  in  the 

fireservation  of  health  and  the  prolongation  of 
ife.  Acting  on  the  frequently  and  urgently 
made  suggestions  of  public  health  officers,  nearly 
all  large  cities  have  erected  public  bath-houses  at 
large  expense  in  order  to  enable  those  of  their 
population  to  bathe  whose  means  do  not  permit 
them  to  have  baths  in  their  homes.  (See  article 
Bath-Houses.^ 

Sanitary  science  has  made  vast  strides  in 
every  direction  since  the  discovery  of  disease 
microbes  by  Louis  Pasteur  in  1865,  and  many 
thousands  of  lives  have  been  saved  from  tuber- 
culosis, diphtheria,  cholera,  and  other  ravaging 
diseases. 

The  supply  of  water  is  one  of  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  large  cities.  The  (question  is,  where  to 
get  it?  Owing  to  the  density  of  population  in 
most  civilized  countries,  the  amount  of  sewage  is 
so  vast  that  it  is  likely  to  infect  drinking-water, 
even  if  it  be  taken  five  or  ten  miles  away,  because 
microbes  are  hard  to  kill.  The  problem  is,  con- 
sequently, not  only  to  provide  for  clean  and  pure 
water,  sometimes  from  a  distance  of  fifty  to  100 
miles,  but  to  disinfect  sewage,  because  water  will 
have  to  be  taken  from  rivers  which  have  received 
a  large  amount  of  sewage.  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
solved  the  problem  by  removing  its  water  intake 
pipes  about  ten  miles  out  into  the  lake ;  the  result 
was  that  the  deaths  from  tvphoid  fever  in  1905 
numbered  2  for  February,  5  for  March,  7  for  April, 
instead  of  45,  50,  27,  for  the  corresponding 
months  in  1904.  The  city  of  Lawrence,  Mass., 
had  to  resort  to  filters,  because  she  had  to  take 
her  water  from  the  Merrimac  River,  already 
polluted  with  the  sewage  of  three  large  manufac- 
turing cities  farther  up-stream.  The  study  of 
microbes  had  taught  biologists  that  sand  in  some 
way  or  other  was  dangerous  to  the  typhoid  ba- 
cillus. Lawrence  constructed  huge  sand  filters, 
covering  2.5  acres;  and  when  two  years  later 
a  typhoid  epidemic  broke  out  at  Lowell — an 
event  which  previously  had  invariably  meant  a 
heavier  siege  for  Lawrence — the  death-rate  in 
the  latter  city  was  only  20  per  cent  of  what  it 
used  to  be. 

In  a  similar  way  another  dread  disease,  diph- 
theria, has  been  made  practically  harmless 
through  the  study  of  microbes.  In  1890  Dr. 
Emil  Behring  announced  his  discovery  of  the  cure 
for  diphtheria  by  the  antitoxin  of  the  bacillus 
which  produces  this  disease.  Detroit,  Mich., 
New  York  City,  and  some  other  large  cities  now 
keep  a  number  of  horses  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
preparing  antitoxin  in  their  blood.  The  death- 
rate  for  diphtheria  has  been  reduced  from  40  to  8 
per  100.  The  discovery  of  other  bacilli,  e.  g.,  of 
hydrophobia  and  of  yellow  fever,  has  led  to  re- 
spective preventives  in  each  case.  (For  the 
modem  treatment  of  consumption,  see  article 


Tuberculosis,  and  for  that  of  smallpox,  Vac- 
cination.) Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

KxFBRBHcn:  Reid,  PracHcal  SanitatioH,  1901;  Sedgwick. 
PriticipUs  of  Sanitary  Scittue  and  tin  PtMtc  Htallh,  190a; 
Frances  Gulick  Jewett,  Toatn  and  City,  1906. 

SAVHTGS-BANKS:  The  first  saving^bank  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  in  Brunswick,  Ger- 
many, in  1765,  and  to  have  been  followed  by  sev- 
eral in  (jermany  and  Switzerland.  In  England 
Jeremy  Bentham  (^q.  v.)  proposed  a  well-devised 
system  of  "frugality  banks  in  1797.  Various 
plans  followed  his  encouraging  savings  among  the 
poor,  but  the  first  savings-bank  of  the  modem 
type  in  Great  Britain  was  organized  bv  the  Rev. 
Henry  Duncan,  of  Ruthwell,  Scotland,  in  1810. 
In  1817  two  acts  were  passed  by  Parliament  en- 
couraging savings-banks.  Since  then  they  have 
grown  rapidly.  In  1861  postal  savings-banks 
(q.  V.)  were  begtm.  The  savings-banks  system 
of  France  dates  from  18 18. 

In  the  United  States  the  first  savings-bank 
was  organized  in  1816,  in  New  York  City,  tho  a 
savings-bank  seems  to  have  been  actually  opened 
in  Philadelphia  before  the  New  York  bank  was 
really  under  way.  The  first  incorporated  savings- 
bank  was  opened  in  Boston  the  same  year.  The 
statistics  on  the  following  page  are  from  the 
"  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  U.  S."  (1906). 

For  the  srowth  of  savings-banks  in  the  U.  S., 
see  article  Progress,  U.  S.  Caution,  however, 
is  necessary  in  using  savings-banks  as  proof  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  working  classes.  The  Outlook 
said  as  far  back  as  Sept.  7,  1895: 

In  the  last  number  of  the  YaU  Review  Professor  Famam 
follows  the  same  line  of  argument  as  did  Secretary  Carlisle 
in  his  Memphis  speech,  and  attempts  to  show  that  the  public 
is  mistaken  in  supposing  tliat  the  interests  of  the  creditor 
class  an  the  interests  of  the  compamtively  rich.  In  bis  ar- 
gument he  lends  the  weight  of  his  authority  to  Secretary 
Carlisle's  savings-bank  statistics.     He  says: 

"The  total  deposits  in  1890  were  $1,534,844,506,  distributed 
among  4,358,893  persons,  making  an  average  of  S358.D3  for 
each  depositor.  The  savings-bank  deposits  alone  represent 
more  than  half  as  much  again  as  the  fanners'  debt,  owned  by 
five  times  as  many  persons." 

If  it  is  true  that  there  are  over  4,000,000  savings-bank 
depositors  among  our  13,000,000  families,  then  it  is  true  that 
a  large  portion  of  our  small  property  owners  belong  to  the 
creditor  class.  But  the  fallacy  m  this  has  been  repeatedly 
exposed  in  official  reports.  The  official  reports  are  for  de- 
posits and  not  depositors.  Three  millions  and  a  half  of  the 
deposits  are  in  New  York  and  New  England,  where  there  are 
only  3,000.000  families  altogether,  and  not  to  exceed  1,000,000 
depositors.  But  this  is  not  all.  "The  working-class  deposi- 
tors nowhere  furnish  the  bulk  of  the  deposits.  The  large 
depositors  and  the  multiple  depositors  belong  to  an  entirely 
dinerent  class.  In  Massachusetts,  where  |  of  the  deposits 
are  made  in  sums  less  than  $100  (and  presumably  belong 
to  the  working  classes),  the  aggre^te  of  these  is  only  a 
quarter  of  the  total  amount  deposited.  These  conclusions 
from  the  Massachusetts  investigations  are  strikingly  con- 
firmed by  the  present  investigation  in  Baltimore.  In  Balti- 
more, also,  there  are  more  savings-bank  deposits  than  famiUes, 
yet  in  Baltimore  only  one  family  in  three  possesses  personal 
capital  of  any  descnption,  while  the  aggregate  holdings  of 
I  of  these  is  but  6  per  cent  of  the  total. 

This  subject  was  most  fully  investigated  in 
Massachusetts  as  early  as  18^2:  by  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bureau  of  the  Statistics  of  Labor  in 
1872,  1873,  and  1874. 

On  letums  from  agbanks  the  report  for  1873  (p.  316)  found 
that  tSi  of  the  deposits  was  nearly  )  of  the  amount  in  those 
banks,  the  remaining  H  depositing  only  a  little  over  |.  The 
A  of  the  deposits  were  those  of  $300  or  over,  and  it  was  the 
argument  of  the  report  that  since,  except  in  the  rarest  in- 
stances, and  under  the  most  exceptional  circumstances,  no 
ordinary  wage-worker  could  possibly  save  more  than  S300  a 
year  from  bis  earnings  (see  Wacbs),  the  amount  deposited  by 
that  iV.  or  nearly  t  of  the  total  amount,  could  not  have 
been  deposited  by  wage-workers.  This  conclusion  was  sup- 
potted  by  abnnduit  quotations  from  various  reports  of  the 
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Country 


Population 


Atutnlia,  Commonwealth  of 

Austria 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Chile* 

Denmark 

Egypt 

France 

Algeria 

Tunis 

Germany  (including  Prussia) . . . . 

Luxemburg 

Hungary 

India.  British  » 

Italy 

Japan 

Formosa 

Netherlands 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dutch  Guiana 

New  Zealand 

Norway 

Peru 

Rumania  ■■ 

Russia  (including  Asiatic  part)  " 

Finland 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switserland  >* 

United  Kingdom 

British  Colonies,  n.  e.  s 

Total , 

United  States , 

Grand  total 


4,048,000 

a6,74 1,000 
7,161,000 
4.075.000 
6,441,000 
3,106,000 
'.i'S,ooo 
9.734.000 

39.100,000 
4,740,000 
1.810.000 

58.569.000 

'36.713.000 

140.000 

10. 1 14.000 
131.900.000 

33.966.000 

46,731,000 
3,080,000 
5.431,000 

18,747.000 

75,000 

889,000 

3,311,000 

4,500,000 

5,911,000 

141,000,000 

1,816,000 

18,900,000 
5.161,000 
3, 100,000 

43,111,000 

17.779.000 


784.135.000 
84,661,000 


868,897,000 


Date  of  reports 


1904-5' 

1903-4  ' 

Dec.  31,  1905 — 

1904 

June  30,  1906  .. , 

Dec.  31,  1903 

March  31,  1904. . 

Dec.  31,1905 

Dec._ji,  1904.. . . 

Dec,  31,  X903.. . . 

Dec.^^i,  1904 

March  3 1,  1905. . 
Dec.  3 1,  1904. . . . 

"**"':::::;::: 

Dec.  31,  1903 

1904-5  '• 

1904 

IJeCft,  1905... . 

Sept.  30,  1903  . . . 
May  3 1,  1906.. . . 
Dec.  31.  1904.- . . 
Dec.  3 1,  1905. . . . 

Dec.  31.  1905 

1000 

Nov.-Dec.,  1905" 
1904-5 


Number  of 
depositors 


1.113,184 

5.3>5.o6i 

'1.311,845 

114,007 

*  109,563 

7i,53> 

*  1,191,509 

3«.4" 

11.767.771 

18.118 

3.86s 

16.611,771 

'10,111,976 

48,971 

1.475.764 

1.058,813 

•7,383.33' 

10,179.598 

63.174 

1,411.881 

"56,658 

4.9«7 

3'*. 350 

790.307 

10,914 

145,507 

5,306,040 

146,S3» 

415.196 

•  .9»5.»94 
1,300,000 

11,694,9x8 
430,666. 


83,146,689 
8,017,191 


91,173.881 


Deposits 


Dollars 

175.785.416 

979.181,787 

'151,640,983 

1,713,180 

*  61,910,611 

,      1.055.183 

■  105,713,639 

1,168,614 

890,398,871 

858,131 

703.84  s 

S.639.S90.400 

'  1.847.339.300 

7.634.039 

349.350.375 

43.496.811 

•  549.556.4  j8 

54.7 14.693 

464.916 

77.786,900 

■'  4,911,988 

105.876 

47,564.947 

100.150.603 

1,391,863 

7,436,031 

488.815.  roo 

34,464,581 

54.799.181 

167.155.405 

193.000.000 

996.817.464 

37.513.417 


8.319.091.311 
3.481,137,198 


11,801,119,509 


Avera^ 
deposit 
account 


Dollars 

156.49 
183.90 

65-59 

11.96 

S95-43 

18.73 

159.18 

37.10 

75.66 

47-34 

181. SO 

158.89 

180.90 

155.88 

136.66 

41.08 

74.44 

5. 31 

7.36 

55.05 

86.87 

41.45 

ISO. 36 

136.85 

137-53 

51. 04 

91. 11 

99 -'3 

131.98 

87.17 

148.46 

85.14 

87.11 


99-93 
433-79 


119.19 


Avenge 

depoait  per 
innabitaxit 


DoOan 
43-43 
36.61 
9X.X8 

.67 

9.6t 

-64 

81.47 

.  XI 

as. 71 

.18 

.38 

4S-07 

S0.3S 

31.81 

X7-3« 

->» 

16. 6t 

I.  IT 

•  IS 
14. 3» 

.17 

a. 74 

S3 -SO 

43-36 

•  3« 
1.16 

f.44 
.6» 
1.90 
3t-77 
61.16 
13.06 


xo.6x 
4X.13 


X3-$8 


'  Figures  for  New  South  Wales  and  Tasmania  relate  to  Dec.  3 1 ;  figures  for  the  other  states  to  June  30. 

*  Figures  for  postal  savings-banks  relate  to  the  end  of  the  calendar  year  1904 :  figures  for  the  other  savings-banks  to  the  end 

leposits  with  the  State-controlled  C^sse  Gintnle  d'Bpar^e.      Includes  savings  deposits  with  post-oSoes.     Moreover. 


of  1003 
•D« 


_^ ,  ,       _        „  .    ,     .  -    f'l^- 

The  total  deposits  in  all  savings-tnnks  amount  thus  to  $80,309.8 16,  making  the  average  deposit'pef  inhabitant  S13.87-'  Tius 
total  does  not  include  the  savings  deposits  in  the  chartered  banks  ("  deposits  payable  uter  notice  or  on  a  fixt  day  "J,  which  on 
Dec.  31.  1906,  were  S398.765.181. 

'  Figures  for  the  two  savings-banks  in  Santiago  and  Valparaiso. 

•  Includes  all  savings  institutions.  Figures  for  savings-banks  proper,  exclusive  of  bmnches  of  ordinary  banks,  wen  996.6x5 
(number  of  depositors)  and  1 160.61 1, 194  (total  deposits  plus  interest  due  on  said  deposita  at  the  end  of  the  year). 

'  Not  included  in  the  grand  total. 

*  Exclusive  of  population  in  native  states.     Data  for  postal  savings-banks  only. 

'Exclusive  of  131.009,801  lire  of  savings  deposita  with  the  so-called  "Society  ordinarie  di  credito"and  313,407,171  Hie 
with  the"  Societi  cooperative  dicredito"  at  the  end  of  1903.  No  data  are  given  with  regard  to  number  of  depositors  in  these 
institutions. 

n  Data  for  postal  savings-banks  and  the  five  principal  private  savings-banks.  Figures  for  the  former  are  for  the  calendar 
year  1905:  figures  for  the  latter  are  for  the  calendar  year  1904. 

11  Figures  for  the  "  Casa  de  economic  "  only. 

"  Preliminary  data  for  all  government  savings-banks  as  published  by  the  Viestmk  Fitusnsoo  No.  37,  1906,  exclusive  ci 
securities  held  for  depositors,  the  nominal  value  of  which,  on  Dec.  31.  1905,  was  $115,431,000. 

"  Estimates  of  M.  Guillaume  Fatio  in  the  Journal  d*  Slatislime  Suisse,  1900,  No.  4. 

u  Year  ended  Nov.  10  for  trustee  savings>banks;  year  ended  Dec.  3 1  for  postal  savings-banks. 


Bank Onnmissioners  of  the  state,  who  say,  in  1870:  "These 
institutions  are  becoming  still  more  the  favorite  place  of 
deposit,  not  only  for  persons  of  small  means,  but  also  for 
those  seeking  investment  for  very  considerable  amounts." 
Governor  Claflin  is  quoted  as  saying  in  his  message  for 
1871:  "It  is  very  evident  that  a  large  share  of  this  increase 
is  not  the  savings  of  labor.  Each  year  shows  more  deposita 
by  capitalista."  Repeated  instances  were  found  _  of  men 
having  in  each  of  many  banks  deposits  to  the  limit  of  the 
law.  Still  more  instances  were  found  of  one  man  or  woman 
having  deposita  under  several  accounts,  as  for  himself  or 
herself,  and  as  trustees  for  children,  etc.,  indicating  again 
depositois  not  of  the  wage-working  class.  One  man  was 
reported  to  have  a  deposit  in  each  bank  of  the  state;  another 
will  deposit  for  each  member  of  his  family  and  a  part  of  the 
alphabet.  Prom  this,  and  other  similar  evidences,  the 
report  concluded  (p.  333);  "It  is  evident  from  these  returns 
that  the  great  bulk  of  depositors  is  from  the  wage  classes,  and 
it  is  equally  evident  that  the  great  sums,  generally  creditad  to 
them,  are  not  the  sayings  of  wage  labor,  but  are  the  results 
M  profita  upon  labor  in  some  form." 
This  report  made  somewhat  of  a  sensation  in  Boston  and 


in  Washington.     From  the  report  of  1873  w«  learn  that  in 

Congress,  during  a  discussion  of  the  tariff,  csertain  Western 

congressmen,    opposed   to   protection,   made 

use  of  the  report  before  it  had  been  offidallr 

BaTiny**     presented  to  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts, 

Bank!  Hot  a  ^   show   that    Massachusetta    wue-workers 

«.     *    *      were  not  as  well  off  as  was  claimed  by  the  pro- 

frool  Ox      tectionists.     This   incensed   some    Massachn- 

Proip6rity   setta  capitalista,  and  the  Committee  on  Banks 

of  thaWork-  ""^  Banking  of  the  Massachusetta  legislataR. 

1       m  the  majority  of  the  committee  being  connected 

lag  vlagaw  with  savings-banks,  undertook  to  oispitrve  the 

offensive  report.     A  hearing  was  called.    The 

Bureau  of  Labor  was  invited  to  come  before  it 

"in  order  that  it  might  make  suggestions";  but,  when  the 

hearing  took  place,  the  bureau  found  itself  with  little  or  no 

warning,  confronted  with  a  hired  counsel  who  called  witxsesses 

from  11  banks  to  disprove  the  bureau's  report,  based  on  39 

banks,   the  counsel  arguing  that  the  bureau  s  report  was 

untrustworthy,  because  it  was  based  on  reporta  from  only 

39  banks. 

.  The  bureau  ably  defanded  ito  report,  and  demanded  that 
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if  tha  committee  questioned  its  conduaioni,  it  was  only  fiUr, 
befon  they  condemned  it,  to  have  a  fuller  examination,  ana 
not  condemn,  on  picked  evidence,  from  >i  hanks,  a  report 
carefully  based  on  letums  from  39  hanks.  The  committee, 
however,  would  not  hear,  and  voteo  the  reports  mere  "matter 
of  inference,"  and  not  reliable.  The  personnel  of  the  bureau, 
too,  was  changed  that  year.  Mr.  H.  K.  Oliver  (chief)  and 
G.  E.  McNeill  (f.  v.),  who  had  formed  the  bureau  publishing 
the  offensive  leport,  were  displaced,  and  Hessn.  Carroll  D. 
Wright  and  George  H.  Long  were  put  in  their  places.  Before 
Mr.  Oliver  and  Mr.  McNeill,  however,  were  displaced,  they 
obtained  evidence  from  01  banks  and  from  the  Bank  Com- 
missioneis'  reports  of  1M8,  1869,  1870,  and  187 1,  abundantly 
sustaining  their  position.  Prom  91  banks  they  fotmd  and 
stated  (p.  297)  that  H  of  the  deposits  were  of  S300  or  under, 
i.  e.,  nught  possibly  oe  deposits  of  working  men,  but  that 
these  H  of  the  deposits  represented  only  ^f  of  the  amount 
deposited.  Prom  the  Bank  Commissioners'  reports  they 
found  and  stated  (p.  937)  that  in  1868  and  1869  fr  of  the 
whole  number  of  deposits  amounted  to  |  of  the  whole  amount 
deposited;  that  in  1870  A  amounted  to  fof  the  whole  amount, 
and  that  in  187 1  it  of  the  deposits  amounted  to  nearly  i  of 
the  total  amount,  thus  not  only  abundantly  supporting  the 
former  report  of  the  bureau,  but  showing  that  the  propmtioa 
of  large  depositors  in  the  savings-banks  was  on  the  mctease. 

The  next  year,  1874,  Messn.  Wright  and  Long  sign  the 
report.  The  subject  01  savings-banla  is  mturally  handled 
verv  lightly,  but  even  according  to  their  table  (pp.  144-145) 
we  learn  that  over  )  of  the  deposits  were  deposits  of  $300  or 
over,  showing  that  the  number  of  large  depadtoiB  was  even 
greater  than  the  former  reports  Iwd  daimed,  and  that  these 
large  deposits  amounted  to  nearly  }  of  the  whole  amount. 
Pive-sixtlis  of  the  deposits  equaled  not  much  over  i  of  the 
whole  sum;  an  abundant  proof  that  the  large  amount  of 
money  in  Massachusetts  savings-banks  cannot  be  taken  to 
prove  the  prospecity  of  the  Massachusetts  working  people. 

(See  also  Postal  Sa vinos-Banks  and  School 
Savings-Banks.) 

SAVOHAROLA,  SOCIAL  WORK  OF:  Munici- 
pal reform  in  Florence  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  was  wrought  by  Savonarola,  a 
monk  who  had  had  no  experience  in  affairs  of 
State.  _  But  he  had  utter  disregard  for  rank  and 
authority  and  a  great  passion  for  the  poor  and 
opprest.  Fearlessly  he  denounced  the  greed  of  the 
priests  and  derided  the  assumptions  of  the  rich. 

In  the  scheme  of  government  which  he  found  in 
operation  in  Florence  changes  were  brought  about 
by  means  of  Parlamenti,  a  spurious  pretense  of 
popular  government.  The  people  were  assem- 
bled unarmed  in  the  Piazza  which  was  guarded  by 
the  armed  attendants  of  the  Signory.  Then  the 
Signory  appeared  on  the  balcony  in  front  of  the 
palace  and  asked  the  right  of  Balia  for  them- 
selves or  their  friends.  The  Balia  really  signified 
carte  blanche  to  do  as  they  chose,  for  it  was  a 
species  of  dictatorship  conferred  either  for  months 
or  for  years,  a  concession  which,  under  the  con- 
ditions, it  was  not  hard  to  secure.  The  Medici 
were  expelled,  but  there  were  other  tyrants  ready 
to  exploit  the  people. 

The  Prior  of  St.  Mark's  secured  the  abolition  of 
Parlamenti  and  the  establishment  of  a  Great 
Council  on  the  Venetian  plan.  This  council  was 
not  to  discuss  laws  but  only  to  vote  them.  All 
citizens  were  eligible  as  members  provided  they 
had  attained  the  age  of  twenty-nme  years  and 
were  netti  di  specchio,  i.  e.,  had  paid  their  taxes 
and  were  beneficiati,  which,  by  the  terms  of  an 
ancient  law,  signified  those  who  had  been  in  one 
of  the  higher  magistracies,  or  had  enjoyed  this 
benefit  in  the  person  of  their  father,  grandfather, 
or  great-grandfather.  There  were  other  provi- 
sions of  uie  new  law,  but  suffice  it  to  say  that 
the  council  was  so  restricted  as  not  to  make  it 
too  democratic. 

Savonarola  was  not  an  iconoclast,  but  was  con- 
structive and  iienical.  His  passion  for  the  poor 
did  not  lead  to  extremes.  His  frequent  plea  to 
Florentines  was:  "Forsake  pomps  and  vanities, 
sell  all  superfluous  things  and  b^tow  the  money 


on  the  poor."  He  did  not  advocate  poverty  nor 
ask  the  rich  to  strip  themselves  of  all  they 
possest,  but  only  of  superfluities.  After  the  lib- 
eration of  the  people,  Savonarola  secured  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Monte  di  Piet^  to  save  the  poor 
from  the  extortion  of  usurers.  Under  his  pas- 
sionate appeals  women  gave  their  jewelry  and 
precious  stones.  To  cover  the  expense  of  ad- 
ministration from  5  to  7^  per  cent  interest  was 
charged  on  loans. 

A  revision  of  taxes  was  also  brought  about, 
taxes  being  levied  under  the  new  regime  on  real 
property  ak>ne.  Savonarola  insisted  on  the  right 
of  taxation.  To  the  people  he  said:  "Citizens!  I 
would  have  you  stedfast  in  devotion  and  help  to 
your  commune.  The  son  owes  so  much  to  his 
father  that  he  can  never  do  enough  for  him. 
Wherefore  I  say  to  you — your  commune  is  your 
father  and  thus  each  one  of  you  is  bound  to  give 
it  assistance.  And  if  thou  wouldst  say,  'I  get  no 
good  from  it,'  know  that  thou  mayest  not  say 
this,  inasmuch  as  the  commune  protects  thy 
property,  thy  household,  and  thy  children." 

In  the  space  of  one  year  the  liberty  of  Florence 
was  established,  the  people  authorized  to  carry 
arms,  the  system  of  taxation  revised,  usury  ex- 
tinguished by  the  Monte  di  Piet^,  a  general  peace 
made,  justice  reorganized,  Parlamenti  were  abol- 
ished forever,  and  the  Great  Ck)imcil  was  cout 
stituted ;  in  all  which  Savonarola  was  the  moving 
spirit.  His  motive  was  brotherhood ;  his  power, 
preaching.  Paul  Moorb  Strayer. 

SAT,  JEAir  BAPTISTE:  French  political 
economist;  bom  Lyons,  France,  1767.  Educat^ 
for  a  commercial  career,  he  spent  a  part  of  his 
youth  in  England ;  returning  to  Paris  he  worked 
on  Mirabeau's  pai>er,  Courrier  de  Provence. 
Later  he  was  secretary  to  Clavidre,  minister  of 
finance;  1794-1800,  he  edited  La  D^cod?;  he  was 
a  member  of  the  Tribunate  of  1799.  His  dissent 
from  Napoleon's  policy  drove  him  into  private 
life,  and  he  established  a  spinning-mill,  but  after 
Napoleon's  fall  was  made  professor  at  the  Ecole 
des  Arts  et  Metiers  in  iSip,  and  at  the  College 
de  Prance  in  1831.  He  died  in  Paris  in  1832. 
Cossa  considers  him  among  the  first  of  the 
continental  writers  to  have  appreciated  and 
popularized  Adam  Smith.  Author:  "Tniit4 
d' Economic  Politique";  "Cat&hisme  d'Eco- 
nomie  Politique";  "De  I'Angleterre  et  des 
Anglais." 

SAY,  JEAir  BAPTISTE  LEON:  French  econo- 
mist; minister  of  finance;  grandson  of  Jean 
Baptiste  Say;  bom  in  Paris,  1826.  He  devoted 
himself  to  political  economy ;  for  many  years  was 
contributor  to  the  Journal  des  Dibats.  Returned 
to  the  National  Assembly  in  1871,  he  became  pre- 
fect of  the  Seine  the  same  year;  minister  01  fi- 
nance in  1873-75-77,  and  1882.  In  1880  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  to  London,  but  returned 
in  a  few  weeks,  having  been  elected  president  of 
the  Senate.  Author:  "Les  Solutions  D^mocra- 
tiques  de  la  Question  des  Impfits  " ;  "  Le  Socialisme 
d'etat."  He  edited  "Le  Dictionnaire  des  Pi- 
nances";  and  conjointly  with  Jos.  Chailley,  "Le 
Dictionnaire  d'Economie  Politique.' 

SCHXFFLE,  ALBERT  EBERHARS  FRIED- 
RICH:  Austnan  political  economist:  bom  Nur- 
tengen,  Wurttemberg,  1831.  Studied  theology 
at  Tflbingen,  but  became  professor  of  political 
economy  there  in  1 86 1.    Sat  in  the  Warttemberg 
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Landtag  from  1863  to  1865;  for  a  short  time  in 
187 1  was  minister  of  commerce  for  Austria.  On 
the  fall  of  the  ministry  he  went  to  Stuttgart  and 
devoted  himself  to  economics.  His  "Quintes- 
sence of  Socialism,"  translated  in  1889,  is  con- 
sidered by  many  one  of  the  ablest  presentations 
of  socialism,  and  is  considered  by  some  to  show 
Sch&ffle  a  SociaUst,  which  Cossa  thinks  is  scarcely 
disproved  by  his  latter  work,  "The  Impossibility 
of  Social  Democracy."  In  his  "Bau  und  Leben 
des  Sozialen  Korpers,"  Schaffle,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Comte  and  Spencer,  outlines  a  compre- 
hensive plan  of  an  analysis  of  the  social  body.  He 
died  Dec.  3$,  1903,  in  Stuttgart.  Author:  "Die 
Nationaldkonomie, "  third  edition  of  which  was 
published  under  the  title  "Das  Gesellschaftliche 
System  der  Menschlichen  Wirthschaft";  "Kapi- 
talismusund  Sozialismus";  "Quintessenz  des  So- 
aialismus";  "Die  Aussichtslosigkeit  der  Sozial 
Demokratie."  "Memoiren,"  posthumously,  1904. 

SCHIAVI,  ALESSAHDRO,  D.C.L.:  Secretary 
of  the  Society  Umanitaria  of  Milan;  bom  1873  at 
Cesenatico,  Province  of  Forli,  Italy.  From  1896 
to  1903  on  the  staif  of  the  chief  Italian  socialistic 
paper,  Avanti\  Since  that  time  has  been  secre- 
tary of  the  Society  Umanitaria.  Signer  Schiavi 
believes  that  nothing  short  of  an  economical 
transformation  wrought  through  the  slow,  un- 
ceasing effort  of  associations  of  workers,  trade- 
unions,  cooperative  and  political  organizations 
can  improve  the  standing  of  the  workmg  classes. 
They  must  daily  train  themselves  to  bear  the  full, 
enlightened  responsibility  of  the  collective  sys- 
tem of  production  which  is  to  replace  the  present 
individualistic  one.  As  soch  an  education  comes 
more  through  things  than  words,  every  social  re- 
former must  aim  to  directly  pervade  the  people's 
life  in  order  that  it  may  spontaneously,  surely, 
tho  slowly,  be  raised  to  a  higher  level.  To  give 
clean,  well-ventilated,  gay-looking  houses  with 
baths  to  poor  and  neglected  families  is  worth 
scores  of  lectures  or  pamphlets.  Believes  that  as- 
sistance ought  to  be  limited  to  those  who  are 
already  striving  to  better  their  condition,  as  being 
most  fikely  to  profit  by  it.  Private  and  public 
beneficence  come  in,  at  best,  but  to  complete  and 
perfect  the  help  which  individuals  and  associa- 
tions afford  themselves.  Author  of  reports  on 
unemployment  in  rural  and  town  districts,  and 
papers  on  strikes  and  sundnr  other  economical 
topics  contributed  to  Critica  Sociale  and  Riforma 
Sociale.  Address:  Via  Alessandro  Manzoni,  9 
Milan,  Italy. 

SCHUOLLER.  GUSTAVE:  Political  econo- 
mist; member  01  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Science, 
the  Prussian  House  of  Peers,  etc.;  bom  in  Heil- 
bronn  1838;  student  of  pohtical  science,  philos- 
ophy, and  history  at  Tubingen;  successively 
erofessor  at  Halle,  Strasburg,  and  Berlin.  Per- 
aps  the  leading  German  Socialist  of  the  Chair 
(a.  v.),  having  opened  the  famous  congress  at 
Eisenach  in  1873.  Since  1881  he  was  editor  of 
the  important  Jakrbuch  fiir  Gesesttgebung  Ver- 
waltung  und  Volksvairthschaft.  Best  known  as 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  historical  school  {q.  v.). 
He  began  with  an  essay  on  economic  ideas  in 
the  time  of  the  German  Reformation,  t86o; 
then  approached  the  modem  industrial  question 
in  his  excellent  book,  "Zur  Geschichte  der 
Deutschen  Kleingewerbe  im  Neunzehnten  Jahr- 
hundert"  (History  of  the  Smaller  Industries  of 
Germany  in  the  Nineteenth  Centtiry,  1870);  but 


he  soon  changed  his  line  of  study,  centering  his 
efforts  upon  a  history  of  the  Prussian  adminis- 
tration. Portions  of  this  history  have  appeared 
as  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  the  Preus- 
stche  Jakrhucher,  to  the  Zeitschrift  fur  preussichg 
Geschichte,  and  recently  to  his  own  Jahrbuch. 
Besides  these  works  he  has  published,  as  a  result 
of  a  study  of  the  Middle  Ages,  "Die  Strassburger 
Tucher-  und  Weberzimft,  ein  Beitrag  zur  Ge- 
schichte der  deutschen  Weberei  und  des 
deutschen  Gewerberechts  vom  XIII.  bis  XVII. 
Jahrhundert"  (The  Weavers'  and  Cloth  Makers' 
Guild  of  Strasbure;  a  Contribution  to  the  History 
of  the  German  Weaving  Industry  and  German 
Industrial  Law,  from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Sev- 
enteenth Centuries).  This  work,  consisting  of 
documents  and  explanations,  together  with  a 
glossary  and  index,  appeared  in  1879.  In  close 
connection  with  these  studies,  Schmoller  has 
edited  a  collection  of  historical  investigations  by 
other  writers  in  the  "  Staats-  und  sozialwissen- 
schaftliche  Forschungen  "  (Investieations  in  Po- 
litical and  Social  Science),  of  which  133  volumes 
have  been  issued  since  1879. 

Author:  "Derfranz6sische  Handelsvertrag  und 
seine  Gegner,"  i86j;  "Ueber  einige  Grund- 
fragen  des  Rechts  und  der  Volkswirthschaft," 
1875;  "Strassbui^g  zur  Zeit  der  Zunftk&mpfe." 
187s;  "Ueber  einige  Grundfragen  der  Sozial- 
politik  und  der  Volkswirthschaftslehre,"  1898; 
Acta  Bomssia,"  published  by  the  Royal  Acad- 
emy of  Science,  1894-1007;  "Grundriss  der 
allgemeinen  Volkswirthschaftrlehre,"  3  vols., 
1900-4.     Also    numerous    articles    in    scientific 

Periodicals.     Address:   Berhn,   W   63;   Wormser 
trasse  13;  Villa  Schmoller. 

SCHOOL  CHILDREN,  PHYSICAL  WELFARE 

OF:  In  recent  years  an  increasing  amount  of 
attention  has  been  paid  to  this  important  ques- 
tion,_  both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  The 
provision  of  school  meals  (see  Feeding  School 
Children)  has  been  attempted  much  more 
largely  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States, 
where,  as  yet,  there  have  been  only  a  few  small 
experiments  of  a  semiprivate  and  eleemosynary 
nature. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  social  work  carried 
on  in  connection  with  the  public  school  system 
is  that  of  medical  inspection  and  supervision.  In 
Europe  this  has  also  been  carried  on  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  in  the  U.  S.  In  Norway  and 
Sweden,  for  example,  children  are  regularly  ex- 
amined and  those  needing  it  provided  with  medi- 
cine and  cod-liver  oil  and  other  tonics,  free  of 
charge.  In  Belgium  medical  inspection  is  regu- 
lar and  thorough  in  most  schools.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Brussels  every  child  in  the  public 
elementary  schools  is  medically  examined  once 
every  ten  days.  Its  eyes,  teeth,  ears,  and  general 
physical  condition  are  overhauled.  Medicines 
ana  tonics  are  provided  and  parents  advised  as  to 
diet,  etc.  In  France  inspection  is  generally  reg- 
ular and  thorough;  glasses  are  provided,  often 
free  of  charge,  for  all  children  needing  them. 

Until  quite  recently  the  medical  inspection 
common  to  our  American  public  schools  was  most 
perfunctory,  attention  being  confined  mainly  to 
infectious  diseases.  Recently,  as  a  result  of 
much  agitation,  great  advance  has  been  made. 
Now  many  of  the  large  cities  have  a  much  more 
efficient  system  of  inspection,  and  visiting  nurses 
attached  to  the  schools  visit  the  homes  of  the 
children  and  care  for  them.     It  has  been  found 
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that  a  very  large  percentage  of  backward,  dull, 
and  refractory  children  are  victims  of  physical 
ailments,  often  unnoticed  by  the  teachers.  In 
one  year  (1006-7)  all  the  boys  sent  to  the  truant 
schools  in  New  York  City  were  medically  exam- 
ined and  physical  defects  calculated  to  mterfere 
with  a  child's  capacity  to  learn  or  observe  school 
discipline  were  found  in  every  case. 

In  several  German  cities  the  svstem  of  medical 
inspection  is  so  thorough  that,  beginning  with  a 
child's  entrance  into  the  public  schools,  a  record  is 
kept  of  its  physical  condition  up  to  the  time  of 
leaving.  Parents  are  advised  as  to  dietary  and 
other  matters  of  home  care.  Children  sudering 
from  cardiac  weakness,  for  example,  are  not  per- 
mitted to  join  in  violent  games,  teachers  are 
urged  to  protect  them  from  violent  agitation, 
they  are  excluded  from  the  vigorous  phvsical 
exercises  of  the  school,  and  parents  warned  in  a 
similar  manner  of  the  dangers  which  violent 
games  or  excessive  agitation  will  expose  the  chil- 
dren to.  Children  showing  signs  of  a  predis- 
position to  tuberculosis  are  specially  watched, 
and  school  sanatoria  are  maintained  in  many 
places  for  their  special  benefit. 

These  school  sanatoria  are  maintained  in  Nor- 
way, Switzerland,  France,  and  a  few  other  coun- 
tries, the  French  sanatoria  being  generally  known 
as  colonies  scolaires,  or  school  colonies.  Some  of 
these  school  colonies  are  open  for  all  children  in 
certain  grades,  the  children  being  sent  to  them 
for  short  periods  during  the  summer  vacation 

Eeriod.  Others  are  maintained  as  convalescent 
omes  for  school  children  all  the  year  round, 
while  still  others  are  sanatoria  for  sick  children. 
The  Forest  School  at  Charlottenbuig,  Germany, 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  and  is  devoted 
mainly  to  caring  for  children  suffering  from  pul- 
monary troubles.  We  have  as  yet  no  similar  in- 
stitutions in  connection  with  any  of  our  public 
schools. 

Defective  teeth  are  responsible  for  a  great  deal 
of  pain  among  children  of  all  classes,  but  espe- 
ciaUy  the  very  poor.  They  are  frequently  the 
cause,  also,  of  serious  digestive  troubles  which 
handicap  the  sufferers  through  their  school  life. 
In  a  few  foreign  cities  dental  clinics  have  been 
established  in  connection  with  the  public  schools 
at  which  the  children  are  treated  free  of  cost 
to  themselves,  teeth  being  cleaned,  stopt,  ex- 
tracted, etc.  Strasburg,  Germany,  has  probably 
carried  this  work  further  than  any  other  city. 
Nothing  like  it  exists  in  this  country,  tho  there  is 
frequently  some  agitation  in  favor  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  clinics  in  connection  with  the 
schools  in  our  larger  cities.  In  many  American 
cities  close  attention  has  been  given  to  the  vision 
of  the  school  children,  especially  since  the  publi- 
cation of  some  rather  startling  figiues  in  Minne- 
sota and  New  York.  Glasses  are  not  provided  at 
the  expense  of  the  school  authorities,  however,  as 
is  the  case  in  many  European  cities,  tho  the  pro- 
posal to  do  so  has  attracted  much  serious  atten- 
tion in  New  York  and  elsewhere. 

John  Spargo. 

RxFBRSHCst:  British  Parliamentary  Rtfcri  cf  Ih*  InUrdtfarU 
mtnlal  CommiUM  on  Physical  DtttnoratUm;  PkyMtcal  Ef- 
ficiency in  ChMrtn,  by  Sir  James  Crich ton- Browne,  m 
Rtport  of  Ik*  InUmational  Congrtss  for  uu  WHfare  and 
Proitction  of  Childrm,  1003;  Th*  MtUcal  Inspection  of 
School  CtuUrtn.  by  W.  L.  Mackensie,  M.A.,  M.Dj  Rtport 
of  Ih*  Royal  Commistion  on  Physical  Traimnt,  ScoUand; 
Sptial  RrporU  on  Edncaliotuu  SubitcU,  issued  by  the 
(English)  Board  of  Education;  Pootrty.  by  Robert  Hunter; 
Tht  Childrtn  of  tiu  Nation,  by  Sir  John  Gorst,  and  Th* 
BiU*r  Cry  of  111*  ChiUr*n,  By  the  present  writer. 


SCHOOL  GARDENS  are  intended  to  give  city 
children  an  interest  in  the  raising  of  flowers  and 
foodstuffs,  and  to  bring  them  into  contact  with 
nature ;  or,  if  in  the  country,  to  give  them  an  in- 
telligent view  of  the  processes  employed  by  man 
and  nature  in  raising  crops.  This  problem  has 
been  worked  out  in  Europe  lon^  ago.  Germany, 
Austria-Hvmgary,  Belgium,  I^ance,  have  had 
school  gardens  since  1875;  since  1887  they  are 
compulsory  in  France. 

School  gardens  supply  a  definite  need  in 
schools;  they  furnish  an  opportunity  for  change 
of  mental  activity,  for  exercise  in  the  open  air, 
and  for  useful  if  not  gainful  employment  during 
vacations  in  the  summer.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  large  cities  whose  congested  population 
seems  to  have  no  useful  outlet  for  the  surplus 
energy  of  its  poorer  children  than  that  found  in 
the  street.  Owing  to  this  fact,  a  number  of  cities 
in  the  United  States  have  taken  up  the  problem 
with  vigor  and  intelligence,  and  have  succeeded 
in  getting  the  city  authorities  and  private  citizens 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  vacant  lots  and 
other  open  spaces  by  children.  Boston,  New  York, 
Hartford,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  St.  Louis, 
etc.,  have  had  considerable  success  in  this  field. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  has  taken  up  the  problem 
through  a  Home  Gardening  Association  which 
induced  the  school  council  to  provide  space  and 
proper  soil,  while  they  furnish  seeds,  tools,  and 
expert  gardeners.  The  reports  emphasize  the 
mental  and  moral  betterment  in  backward  and 
un tractable  children,  and  the  physical  improve- 
ment in  weak  ones  under  the  influence  of  school 
gardening. 

SCHOOL  QUESTION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN:  We 

study  this  question  from  two  standpoints.     (See 
also  Religion  in  Public  Schools.) 


(From  thb  Church  of  England  Point  of 
View) 

There  are  many  subjects  deserving  of  earnest 
consideration  in  connection  with  education  in 
Great  Britain  at  the  present  time,  i.  e.,  since  July, 
1906;  but  the  one  "schools  question"  which  over- 
shadows all  others  in  interest  is  that  of  the  posi- 
tion and  the  quality  of  the  religious  instruction  to 
be  given  in  the  elementary  schools  of  England 
and  Wales  in  the  future. 

A  brief  historical  retrospect  is  necessary  in 
order  to  explain  how  this  question  has  ansen. 
"The  active  intervention  of  the  State  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale  for  the  furtherance  of  the  education 
of  the  people  is,  in  England,  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  In  varying  degrees  that  work  has 
always  been  recognized  as  part  of  her  duty  by 
the  Church  of  England,  both  before  and  since  the 
Reformation.  It  is  enough  here  to  refer  to  the 
fact  that  between  1685  and  1741  nearly  a,ooo 
"charity  schools"  were  established  by  Church- 
men, and  conducted,  mainly,  in  connection  with 
the  venerable  Church  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Christian  Knowledge  which  was  founded  in 
1698.  In  178s  the  Sunday-school  Union  was 
founded,  consisting  of  both  Churchmen  and  Dis- 
senters, and  exerted  itself  with  such  good  effect 
that  by  1803  more  than  7,000  Sunday  schools 
had  been  established  and  were  giving  instruction 
in  reading  and  Christian  rudiments  to  nearly 
850,000  children.  But,  of  course,  schools  meet- 
ing only  one  day  in  the  week  could  not  cany 
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education  far,  and  a  very  great  need  existed  of 
educational  provision  for  the  rapidly  growing 
population.  In  1808  and  181 1,  respectively, 
there  were  founded  the  British  and  Foreign 
Schools  Society  on  undenominational  lines,  and 
the  National  Society  for  the  Education  of  the 
Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Established  Church. 
For  more  than  twenty  years  these  societies  were 
the  principal  agencies  working  for  the  education 
of  the  masses ;  but  the  scholars  in  church  schools 
very  greatly  outnumbered  those  in  other  schools. 
In  1833  government  recognized  the  great  value 
of  the  work  then  being  done  by  voluntary  zeal 
and  began  to  mak6  building  grants  in  aid  of  its 
extension,  and  in  1846  there  began  the  system 
of  State  grants  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  by  whatever  voluntary  agency 
established,  on  condition  of  their  satisf^ng  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  the  Education  De- 
partment for  securing  the  efficiency  of  the  secu- 
lar education  given.  This  system  of  what  may 
be  called  State  partnership  with  the  rcUgious 
denominations  in  the  work  of  elementary  edu- 
cation continued  under  somewhat  varying  con- 
ditions, into  which  there  is  not  space  to  go  here, 
till  1870.  At  that  time  there  existed  in  schools 
imder  government  inspection  places  for  1,36 (,080 
children  provided  by  the  Church  of  England, 
41 1,948  in  undenominational  and  Non-Conform- 
ist, and  101,556  in  Roman  Catholic  schools. 
The  provision  was  ample  in  great  numbers  of 
rural  parishes  and  fairly  adequate  in  very  many 
town  parishes,  but  not  so  in  the  thickly  popu- 
lated and  growing  urban  districts.  Parliament, 
therefore,  decided  that  steps  must  be  taken  by 
the  establishment  of  school  boards  to  make  the 
supply  universally  sufficient.  The  emphatically 
declared  object  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  cabinet,  which 
passed  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  was  to  supple- 
ment and  complete,  not  to  destroy,  the  work  of 
the  voluntary  system,  to  the  supporters  of  which 
ministers  exprest  the  greatest  sense  of  obliga- 
tion, while  inviting  and  encouraging  them  to 
continue  their  efforts.  The  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted. Down  to  1870  there  had  been  expended 
on  church  school  buildings  j^S, 750,000.  Since 
then  there  has  been  expended  about  ;^i4,ooo,ooo, 
making  a  total  of  ;£33, 750,000.  If  from  that  fig- 
ure we  deduct  ;£  1,5 00, 000 — the  total  amount  of 
government  grants,  the  last  of  which  were  passed 
more  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  toward  the 
erection  of  these  buildings — there  remains ^£2 1,- 
250,000  as  the  total  of  voluntary  contributions 
to  the  buildings  of  church  schools  alone.  Toward 
their  maintenance  before  1870  £8,500,000  was 
contributed,  and  from  that  year  to  1901  ;£i8,- 
14S1SS8.  These  figures  yield  an  aggregate  of 
voluntary  expenditure  on  church  schools  of 
£47.895,558,  not  counting  very  large  sums  con- 
tributed for  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
church  training  colleges  for  teachers. 

The  above  figures  show  on  its  material  side  the 
obligation  of  the  State  to  the  Church  in  respect  of 
elementary  education.  It  may  be  added  that  in 
1903  there  was  accommodation  in  church  schools 
for  2,813,978  children.  But  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion had  in  the  mean  time  increased  enormously, 
having  risen  from  £1.5.5  in  1870  to  £2.13.2  m 
1000,  and  the  voluntary  schools  in  many  parts  of 
England  found  it  more  and  more  impossible  to 
mamtain  themselves  against  the  competition  of 
the  board  schools  enjoying  free  access  to  the 
rates.  So  in  1902  the  unionist  government  de- 
termined and  Parliament  agreed  that  this  unfair 


competition  was  bad  for  education  and  that  the 
two  classes  of  schools  should  share  equally  in  the 
school  rate.  But  the  act  passed  in  that  year, 
which  made  county  and  borough  councils  the 
school  authority,  placed  the  secular  instruction 
in  the  voluntary  schools  entirely  under  that 
authority.  Also,  while  leaving  to  their  managers 
the  right — subject  to  veto  by  the  council  on  edu- 
cational grounds — to  appoint  teachers,  and  so  to 
secure  that  the  religious  instruction  should  be 
carried  on  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the  school 
trusts,  the  Act  of  1902  attached  a  representative 
element  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  and  required 
the  managers  to  continue  responsible  for  keeping 
the  school  buildings  in  good  repair. 

This  act  made  the  state  of  the  law  much  more 
just  and  the  provision  for  education  much  more 
satisfactory  than  before.  Its  main  defects  were 
that  it  did  not  make  any  provision,  such  as  very 
many  churchmen  would  have  been  willing  to 
agree  to,  for  Non-Conformist  minorities  in  coun- 
try districts  with  only  one  school;  and  that  on 
the  other  hand  it  left  so-called  undenominational 
religion,  which  satisfies  Non-Conformists  generally 
but  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  very  many  church 
people,  the  one  form  of  religion  taught  at  the 

gublic  expense  in  the  council  schook.  Tbese, 
owever,  were  not  new  hardships. 

The  bill  recently  before  Parfiament  would  do 
new  injustice  on  a  great  scale  and  would  strike  a 
heavy  blow  at  religion.  In  order,  professedly,  to 
secure  more  complete  control  over  all  s<Jiools  to 
the  popular  authority  and  to  "abolish  tests  for 
teachers,"  it  would — subject  to  exceptions  of 
very  doubtful  extent  and  value — take  away  from 
church  parents  the  right  of  having  their  children 
brought  up  in  their  own  faith  by  the  regular 
teachers  01  the  schools  to  which  they  are  com- 
pelled to  send  them,  and  would  insist  that  in  the 
schools  built  and  maintained,  as  has  been  shown, 
at  such  great  cost  by  church  people  for  the 
teaching  of  their  faith  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
education  given,  undenominational  religion  shall 
be  the  recognized  and  established  form.  This 
would  be  a  gross  and  scanaalous  injustice.  The 
Government  Bill  also  proposed  that  religious 
teaching  of  anv  kind  shall  be  optional  with  the 
teachers  and  that  the  children  need  not  attend 
when  it  is  given.  It  is  held  that  these  proposals, 
involving  the  degradation  of  religion  from  its 
rightful  position,  tend  obviously  toward  secu- 
larism and  threaten  England  with  all  the  social 
and  moral  evils  which  have  notoriously  resulted 
in  other  countries  from  the  secularization  of 
schools. 

The  bill  which  was  pressed  upon  Parliament 
by  the  Liberal  government  in  1906  would,  in  the 
name  of  justice,  have  infficted  new  injustice  on 
a  great  scale,  and  would  have  struck  a  heavy 
blow  at  religion.  In  order,  professedly,  to  se- 
cure more  complete  control  to  the  local  author- 
ity over  all  schools  and  to  abolish  "tests  for 
teachers"  it  would — subject  to  exceptions  of 
very  doubtful  extent  and  value — ^have  insisted 
that  even  in  schools  built  and  maintained  at 
great  cost  by  church  people  for  the  teaching  of 
their  faith  as  an  integral  part  of  the  education 
nven,  tmdenominational  religious  teaching  should 
be  the  recomized  and  established  form.  This 
would  have  been  a  gross  and  scandalous  injus- 
tice. 

There  was  a  wide-spread  and  emphatic  dem- 
onstration of  public  disapproval  of  the  bill  of 
1906.     This  demonstration  was  ignored  by  the 
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House  of  Commons,  who  passed  the  bill  with  no 
material  alterations;  but  it  was  so  considerably 
amended  by  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the  interests 
of  justice  to  denominational  schools  and  to  par- 
ents desiring  definite  religious  teaching  for  their 
children,  that  the  government  invited  the  Com- 
mons to  refuse,  as  they  did,  to  proceed  further 
with  it.  During  the  session  of  1907  the  gov- 
ernment made  no  serious  attempt  to  legislate  on 
the  Education  Question.  But,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  administrative  powers,  they  put  forth 
new  regulations  threatening  very  grave  damage 
to  Church  of  England  and  other  denominational 
colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers,  and  they 
promised,  for  the  session  of  1908,  a  bill  even 
more  unfavorable  to  the  cause  of  definite  relig- 
ious teaching  in  schools  than  the  bill  of  1906. 
In  these  circumstances  the  friends  of  such  teach- 
ing were  preparing  themselves,  in  the  winter  of 
1907-8,  for  another  strenuous  struggle,  and  were 
pressing  upon  the  consideration  of  their  fellow 
countrymen,  as  the  principle  on  which  alone  a 
permanent  solution  of  the  Education  Question 
could  be  based,  the  admission  of  the  right  of 
parents  to  secure,  so  far  as  reasonably  practi- 
cable, in  all  elementary  schools  the  types  of  re- 
ligious instruction  which  they  respectively  desire 
for  their  children.  Talbot  Baines. 

Secretary  of  the  National  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of 
the  Established  Church  throughout  England 
and  Wales. 


II 
(From  the  Non-Conformist  Point  op  View) 

The  Non-Conformists  claim  that  from  rates 
which  all  rate-payers  are  compelled  to  pay,  no 
matter  what  their  religious  or  lack  of  religious 
view,  the  government  has  no  right  to  support 
schools  in  which  the  denominational  teaching  of 
any  church  or  churches  may  be  forced  upon  the 
children  of  the  State.  The  Non-Conformists  stand 
(i)  for  the  application  of  the  principle  of  the  total 
severance  of  tne  functions  of  Parliament  and  of  re- 
ligious  societies  to  all  State  education.  They  stand 
(j)  for  the  entire  control  of  national  education  by 
the  people,  and  the  exclusion  of  churches  as 
churches,  and  priests  as  priests,  and  ministers 
as  ministers,  and  parents  as  parents  from  such 
control,  and  for  the  admission  of  parents,  minis- 
ters, and  priests  as  citizens  and  only  as  citizens. 
They  stand  (3)  for  the  complete  exclusion  of  all 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  tests  for  teachers 
and  require  only  drilled  capacity  and  character. 

Resolutions  of  Dec.  20,  1905,  of  the  General 
Committees  of  the  National  Council  of  Free  Evan- 
gelical Churches  declare  that  the  aim  of  State 
education  should  be: 

(i)  To  aecure  a  truly  national  and  eiGcient  system  of 
education. 

tTo  secure  justice  to  every  citizen. 
To  wound  no  conscience. 
To  brinp  about  a  lasting  educational  peace, 
basis  ofthe  system  should  be  exclusively  civic,  exclude 
preferential  treatment  for  any  person  or  persons,  clei^  or 
teachers;  and  for  any  institution  theological  or  ecclesiastical. 
It  should  cast  the  entire  responsibility  for  theological  and 
ecclesiastical  teaching  00  the  home  and  the  Church. 
This  means — 

(i)  That  no  change  in  the  number  of  managers — such  as 
substittiting  two  for  four,  or  electing  representatives  of 
parents,  and  the  like — will  suffice. 

(1)  That  the  non-provided  schools  must  either  be  tnns- 
ferred  to  the  State  or  be  maintained  by  the  denomination  as 
denominational  schools;  for  as  State  schools  they  must  cease, 


and  no  arrangements  for  sectarian  teaching  should  have  any 
place  whatever  in  the  State  system. 

(3)  That  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  government  to  secure 
the  provision  of  public  schools  (purely  civic  scboob)  at  posi- 
tions convenient  for  the  children  all  over  the  land;  for  it  is 
certain  that  educational  peace  will  not  be  secured  until  the 
education  given  by  the  State  is  carried  on  in  non-ecdesiastical 
buildings  owned  by  the  jmblic, 

(4)  U13at  those  provided  school  buildings  only  should  be 
purchased  which  are  found  after  careful  and  competent  in- 
vestigation to  be  suitable  as  to  structure  and  condition  to 
become  public  property  for  educational  purposes  and  should 
not  be  rented  for  a  longer  period  than  five  years. 

(5)  That  the  utmost  care  should  be  given  to  secure  such 
schools  as  belong,  or  in  part  belong,  to  the  public  for  the  public. 

(6)  That  State  education  should  return  to  some  form  of 
the  ad  kae  system.  That  cooptation  should  cease.  That 
women  shall  be  eligible  for  election  on  the  local  education 
authority  on  the  same  terms  as  men.  That  the  administra- 
tive breakdown  of  the  present  arrangement  should  be  met 
by  recognizing:  (a)  That  the  county  areas  are  in  most  cases 
far  too  large,  (i)  That  local  interest  in  education  is  being 
destroyed,  (c)  That  areas  of  suitable  size  should  be  Eut> 
stituted  for  county  areas,  (if)  That  such  local  authorities 
might  have  power  given  them  to  combine  for  specific  purposes, 
e.  B.,  secondary  education. 

Non-Conformists  cannot  on  any  account  admit  the  prin- 
ciple that  (a)  the  churches  have  tne  right  to  ^Ve.  or  (6)  the 
parents  a  right  to  demand,  any  denominational  teaching 
whatever  in  connection  with  public  school  life. 

That  the  entry  of  sectarian  teachers  into  State  schools 
and  training  colleges  during  th*  hours  attotUd  for  Statt  work 
should  be  absolutely  forbidden  as  fatal  to  the  emcicncy  of  the 
teaching,  disturbing  to  the  order  of  the  school,  and  productive 
of  religious  strife. 

That  in  case  public  school  buildings  are  used,  by  permis- 
sion of  local  authority,  for  imparting  dogmatic  and  ecclesi- 
astical teaching  to  the  children  attending  the  school  outside 
school  hours,  a  payment  should  be  made  by  the  denomination 
so  using  the  buildmgs  to  cover  the  expenses  connected  there- 
with. 

That  no  denomination  shall  be  allowed  to  use  the  teacbera 
or  other  officers  or  machinery  of  the  State  for  such  denomina- 
tional teaching. 

The  foregoing  provisions  also  have  reference  to 
secondary  education  as  far  as  they  may  be  ap- 
plicable. 

Not  for  a  very  lengthened  period  has  the  Free 
Church  mind  been  so  deeply  moved  as  upon  this 
question. 

The  root  of  all  the  evil  is  to  be  found  in  the 
existence  of  a  Church  establishment.  There  is 
general  agreement  among  Free  Churchmen  as  to 
the  origin  of  the  two  pernicious  educational  meas- 
ures which  they  have  so  jtistly  denounced.  For 
some  jrears  past  a  section  of  the  supporters  of  the 
EstabUshed  Church  have  been  persistently  un- 
dermining the  Act  of  1870.  When  the  time  ap- 
peared to  be  ripe  for  the  purpose,  the  two  Angli- 
can convocations  formulatea  their  demands  and 
tirged  them  upon  the  government.  These  were, 
with  one  exception,  acceded  to,  and  formed  tiie 
basis  of  the  Education  Bill  of  1902.  Still  further 
concessions  were  made  to  the  Church  of  England 
during  the  passage  of  the  bill,  and  notably  as  the 
result  of  the  action  of  the  bishops  in  the  Lords. 

Solicitude  for  religious  education  has  been  ex- 
prest  in  justification  of  this  course ;  but  few  will 
doubt  that  the  struggle  has  been  mainly  one 
for  the  retention  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
Church  establishment.  Had  that  institution  not 
existed,  and  had  its  bishops  no  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment, such  bills  would  never  have  been  intro- 
duced. 

The  force  we  are  fighting,  then,  is  not  primarily 
political.  Parliament  is  only  its  tool.  It  is 
ecclesiastical.  "Clericalism  is  the  enemy."  The 
reversal  of  the  broader  and  more  just  educational 
policy  initiated  in  1870,  and  the  return  to  the 
clericalism  of  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  is 
due  to  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
Anglican  Church,  in  its  ideas  and  spirit,  its  temper 
and  aims.  It  is  not  the  tolerant  and  inclusive 
Church  of  the  days  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  but  the 
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bigoted  and  persecuting  Church  of  the  times  of 
Laud  and  Whitgift.  It  is  a  Romanized  church; 
and  in  and  by  the  English  Church  Union  it  is  be- 
coming increasingly  Romanist.  It  is  that  sec- 
tion— -the  large  and  dominating  section  of  twen- 
tieth-century Anglicanism — that  has  given  us 
these  acts.  It  is  the  victory  of  the  High  Church 
party. 

It  has  been  said  there  is  taught  now  in  the 
council  schools  of  London  and  in  the  "unsecta- 
rian"  or  "provided"  schools  of  the  country,  "a 
new-fangled  faith,"  an  "unsectarian  religion," 
which  "is  only  another  expression  of  non-con- 
formity," "a  novel  form  of  religion,  whose  only 
recommendation  is  that  it  pleases  Dr.  Clifford  and 
his  friends,"  and  we  are  told  that  what  Roman- 
ists and  Anglicans  have  secured  by  their  pro- 
longed efforts  in  the  Education  Acts  of  1901  and 
1903  is  the  opportunity  of  giving  "our  poorer 
brothers  a  way  of  escape  from  the  threatened 
universal  domination  of  modem  unsectarianism  " 
or  of  the  Free  Churches. 

According  to  the  "London  syllabus,"  children 
are  taught  at  the  expense  of  the  State  Psalm  xxiii. , 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Beatitudes,  the  blessedness  of  hunger  for  what 
is  right  and  just,  of  making  peace  between  indi- 
viduals and  nations,  of  punty  of  thought  and 
spirit — in  short,  the  religion  which  consists  in 
doing  justly  and  loving  mercy,  and  walking 
humbly  with  God."  They  are  introduced,  not 
to  the  whole  of  the  Bible,  but  only  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  Testament  best  suited  to  their  capac- 
ity, and  least  Ukely  to  suggest  controversy;  to 
the  purest  ethic,  the  most  quickening  poetry,  the 
most  inspiring  biography,  i.  e.,  to  the  most  potent 
character-building  literature  the  world  contains; 
and  I  confess  that  to  me  it  appears  that  if  Parlia- 
ment undertakes  the  education  of  the  children  of 
the  nation  it  ought  not  to  fail  to  open  the  doors 
for  them  into  tUs  all-hallowing  temple  of  truth 
and  justice,  liberty  and  progress. 

I  know  this  is  not  teaching  religion"  in  the 
sense  of  the  High  Church  party ;  but  in  my  judg- 
ment it  is  all  the  State  is  competent  to  do,  and  all 
it  can  attempt  without  inflicting  injustice  upon 
some  portion  of  its  members. 

Against  being  compelled  to  support  schools 
where  principles  are  taught  they  cannot  in  con- 
science accept,  very  many  Non-Conformists  have 
felt  it  their  duty  to  refuse  to  pay  their  full  educa- 
tion rates  and  inaugurate  a  policy  of  "passive 
resistance  to  the  payment  of  the  sectarian  patron." 

Over  400  imprisonments  have  taken  place  and 
more  than  100,000  distraints  of  goods  have  been 
carried  out.  The  reasons  given  in  court  for  re- 
sistance were : 

(i)  That  the  Education  Acts  of  1902  and  1903 
compelled  him  to  pay  for  teaching  on  the  deepest 
subjects  of  the  inward  and  religious  Ufe;  sub- 
jects with  which  the  State,  or  Parliament,  or 
Borough  Council  has  no  right  whatever  to  deal. 
They  are  personal,  individual,  and  the  State  ought 
to  leave  them  to  every  man's  conscience.  Com- 
plete freedom  in  this  thing  is  the  right  of  every 
British  citizen,  a  right  he  would  enjoy  if  he  dwelt 
tmder  the  British  flag  in  Canada  or  Australia,  and 
a  right  he  cannot  surrender  because  he  lives  in 
England. 

(2)  That  the  law  attempts  to  coerce  him  to  pay 
for  teaching  children  doctrines  and  practises  hie 
holds  to  be  distinctly  opposed : 

X.  To  the  teaching  of  Christ; 

a.  To  the  well-being  of  the  child ;  and 


3.  To  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  na- 
tion. 

(3)  That  by  this  law  he  is  compelled  to  pay, 
that  the  children  of  England  may  be  taught  that 
the  doctrines  he  has  held  and  taught  for  nearly 
fifty  years  are  false,  and  that  the  Free  Churches, 
to  which  he  is  grateful  to  belong,  are  heretical  and 
to  be  avoided  as  the  plague. 

Non-Conformists  cannot  and  will  not  accept 
any  such  legislation.  Let  others  teach  them  if 
they  so  believe,  but  let  them  not  compel  me  to 
do  so.  John  Clifford. 

SCHOOL  SAVINGS-BANKS  are  simple  devices 
to  teach  children  to  save.  Any  school  can  start 
one.  There  is  no  association  needed.  The  only 
thing  necessary  is  the  permission  of  the  School 
Board  and  the  cooperation  of  some  bank  to  re- 
ceive weekly  deposits.  In  most  school  banks 
the  roll-call  of  the  children  is  made  every  Monday 
morning  and  the  amount  of  each  deposit  and 
credit  is  checked  oS  on  a  card.  It  teaches  the 
children  thrift,  the  value  of  pennies,  and  saves 
much  careless  and  often  worse  than  useless  ex- 
penditure. In  Europe  they  have  long  been  used 
and  are  acknowledged  and  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  best  practical  educational  factors. 

In  France  they  are  under  patronage  of  the  gov- 
ernment. In  many  countries  they  are  connected 
with  the  postal  savings  banks  and  the  statistics 
of  postal  saving-banks  (g.  v.)  and  school  savings- 
banks  are  officially  reported  together,  in  several 
divisions  of  Europe. 

In  1885  Professor  Thiry,  a  French  educator,  in 
America  for  his  health,  as  a  school  commissioner 
in  Long  Island  City,  introduced  the  system  into 
the  public  schools  there.  Since  this  date  the  sys- 
tem has  spread  widely,  and  by  1893  325  schools 
had  such  savings-banks. 

From  a  statement  compiled  by  Mr.  Thiry  in 
1 90s,  it  appears  that  there  were  then  4,541 
school-banks  in  operation  located  in  1,089  schools 
in  109  cities  in  the  United  States.  "The  number 
of  scholars  registered  in  these  schools  is  347.895, 
of  which  191,009  are  depositors  in  the  school 
banks.  The  amount  collected  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  system  is  shown  to  be  $2,782,012, 
the  amount  withdrawn  $2,165,072,  leaving  a 
balance  due  depositors  of  $616,940. 

Another  similar  system  is  the  Penny  I'rovident 
Bank.  This  was  established  in  New  York  City  in 
1889  and  has  to-day  some  60,000  depositors  in  all 
portions  of  the  country.  Cards  are  given  to  de- 
positors, with  the  rules  of  the  Fund  on  one  side, 
and  thirty-six  blank  squares  on  the  other. 
Stamps  are  then  sold  to  the  depositor,  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  squares.  The  stamps  may  be  of 
eight  different  values  from  one  cent  to  one  dollar. 
When  the  card  is  all  filled  the  amount  represented 
is  paid  to  the  depositor  and  he  is  urged  tho 
not  required  to  open  an  account  in  some  savings- 
bank.  A  second  card  is  then  given.  No  interest 
is  paid  on  these  deposits,  the  object  being  to  en- 
courage the  saving  of  small  sums  which  can  be 
deposited  in  a  bank  where  interest  is  paid.  In 
this  way  depositors  in  the  Fund  saved  $480,272.61 
in  ten  years.  The  system  has  been  used  in  schools 
with  great  success.  Central  office.  Fourth  Ave- 
nue and  Twenty-second  Street,  New  York. 

SCHOOLING  OF  ADULTS,  THE  (throtigh 
free  evening  lectures  in  schoolhouses],  has  been 
developed  chiefly  in  New  York  City  through  the 
Department  of  Pubhc  Lectures  of  the  Board  of 
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'Education.  It  is  based  on  the  assumptions  that 
education  is  never  finished,  and  that  large  num- 
bers of  people  who  had  to  leave  school  early, 
owing  to  the  stress  of  making  a  living,  are  anxious 
to  get  whatever  knowledge  they  can.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  lectures  is  accordmgly  twofold:  in- 
formative and  constructive.  Some  lectures  and 
lecture  courses,  e.  g.,  on  travel  and  geography, 
furnish  interesting  information,  while  others,  e.  g., 
on  physics  and  electricity,  are  arranged  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner  and  cover  those  subjects  fully. 

The  lectures  started  on  the  former  basis  and 
tentatively  in  1889,  but  gradually  introduced 
more  senous  and  better -connected  subjects. 
While  189  lectures  were  given  during  the  first 
season  to  about  30,000  listeners,  4,645  were  given 
in  1904-5  to  an  attendance  of  1,155,000.  In  all 
new  schoolhouses  lecture  rooms  are  provided 
adapted  for  adults. 

The  need  of  this  movement  is  readily  seen  from 
the  facts  that  only  about  3  per  cent  of  the  school 
population  attend  the  high  schools,  and  1.5  the 
colleges,  universities,  and  professional  schools; 
that  New  York  has  a  very  large  percentage  of 
adult  foreign-bom  citizens  who  need  instruction 
in  civics,  the  uses  of  liberty,  English,  etc. ;  that, 
finally,  lectures  in  English  literature  were  attend- 
ed by  classes  of  300  (chiefly  teachers) ,  others  on 
the  Social  Significance  01  European  Capitals" 
by  J, 000  in  one  center  and  1,700  in  another,  others 
on  "Great  Masters  in  Music"  by  1,000.  (See 
article  Evening  Schools.) 

Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger,  the  Supervisor  of 
Lectures,  sums  up  the  results  of  the  free  lectures 
in  an  article  of  "Social  Service"  (July,  1905) 
thus:  (i)  Adult  education  is  established  as  a 
permanent  feature  of  our  educational  scheme. 
(3)  Reading  and  study  have  been  encouraged,  a 
deeper  interest  in  school  life  developed,  and  a 
refining  influence  spread.  (3)  Cooperation  has 
been  brought  about  between  the  lecture,  the 
library,  and  the  museum.  (4)  The  best  teachers 
in  our  xmiversities  have  come  in  contact  with  the 
people.  (5)  The  school  is  becoming  the  social 
center  of  the  community.  (6)  The  schoolhouse 
must  be  constructed  with  a  view  to  its  use  for 
various  educative  influences,  so  as  to  become  not 
merely  a  nursery  for  children,  but  a  place  of  in- 
telligent resort  tor  adults. 

SCHOOLS  OF  PHILANTHROPY:  The  need 
for  systematic  instruction  and  training  as  a  prep- 
aration for  social  work  in  the  distribution  of 
public  and  private  charity,  in  philanthropy,  and  in 
many  branches  of  educational  activity  was  felt 
long  before  anything  so  formal  as  a  school  for  this 
purpose  was  contemplated.  Many  societies  Uke 
the  Charity  Organization  Societies  have  long  had 
their  training  classes,  which  meet  weeldy  and 
sometimes  oftener,  for  conference  and  reading  and 
study  under  the  direction  of  their  chief  executive 
officers,  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their  staff  and 
volunteers.  Many  colleges  and  higher  educational 
institutions  have  recognized  this  need  by  estab- 
lishing special  courses  for  practical  workers. 

I.  Th*  Nfw  York  School  of  PManlhropy  began  in  1898, 

under  the  title  The  Summer  School  in  Pliilanthropic  Work, 

the  fiist  systematic  effort  at  hit^y  specialixed  instruction 

in  this  field  alone.    It  is  a  signincant  fact  that  the  Charity 

Organization  Society  o{  the  City  o(  New  York 

organised  this  school,  which  held  in  the  rooms 

Valtad  StatM  and  library  of  the  society  a  six  weeks'  session 

crowded     with     lectures,     class    discussions, 

preparation  of  papen  on  special  topics,  and 

^sits  to  institutions.     It  began  the  latter  part  of  June  at 

the  close  of  the  usual  collegiate  year  and  drew  largely  from 


among  the  brightest  students  and  graduates  of  the  collese*. 
Dr.  Philip  W.  Ayres  was  the  first  director  under  whose  skil- 
ful management,  and  later  under  that  of  Dr.  Carl  Kelsey, 
the  summer  school  developed.  Mn.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer 
and  Dr.  Edw.  T.  Devine,  the  first  director  of  the  enlarged 
school,  were  the  pioneers  in  the  work  of  the  winter  course. 
The  present  writer  succeeded  Dr.  Devine  as  director,  and 
Prof.  R.  C.  McCrea  has  been  appointed  associate  director. 
This  summer  meeting  has  been  continued  as  the  summer 
session  of  the  larger  school  now  organized  and  endowed, 
still  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  appointed 
by  the  Charity  Organization  Society,  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  endowment  given  by  Mr.  John  S.  Kennedy. 
The  first  winter  session  was  held  m  i<)03-4  and  conducted 
along  the  lines  of  the  summer  course,  but  extended  through 
six  months  with  one  or  two  lectures  a  week  and  class  exercises 
and  visits  to  institutions  in  addition.  The  course  was  divided 
into  six  parts:  (i)  Introductory,  general  survey  of  charitable 
field;  (a)  aid  for  the  sick  and  preventive  work  in  behalf  cA 
public  health;  (3)  the  care  of  dependent,  neglected,  defective, 
and  delinquent  children;  (4)  the  care  and  treatment  of  needy 
families  in  their  homes;  (5)  the  care  and  treatment  of  needy 
families  in  institutions;  (6)  moral  reform,  educational  advance, 
aodal  mlift.  The  lectures  were  given  by  a  large  number  of 
expert  workers. 

The  next  three  years  witnessed  a  lapid  development  in  the 
number  of  lectures  and  in  the  serious  demands  the  work 
made  on  the  time  of  the  students,  about  half  of  whom 
were  college  graduates,  or  have  had  college  training,  and 
two-thirds  of  whom  were  women.  The  majority  of  the  men 
and^  women  students  expect  to  follow  social  work  as  a  pro- 
fession,  although  a  goodly  number  are  preparing  to  give 
their  time  in  [art  or  whole  as  volunteer  workers,  as  district 
and  ^  church  visitors,  managers  of  societies,  and  social  in- 
vestigators. The  lectures  given  in  the  academic  year  from 
October  to  June  now  number  twelve  per  week  or  over  350 
in  the  year,  and  there  are  twelve  hours  additional  per  week 
given  to  field  work  in  visiting,  inspection,  and  investigation 
under  trained  supervision. 

The  course  is  divided  into  eight  groups: 

(i)  Survey  of  the  field.  Principles,  theories,  and  methods 
of  general  application. 

(>)  Racial  traits  in  the  population.    A  study  in  sociology. 

u)  Constructive  social  work. 

14)  The  can  of  families  in  their  homes. 

(SI  Administration  of  charitable  and  educational  institu- 
tions. 

Child-helninff  aamneifm. 

Reformatory  methods. 


(6)  Child-helpingagencies. 


(7)  Treatment  of  the  criminal. 
Probation. 

(8)  The  state  in  its  relation  to  charity. 

The  first  four  groups  are  required  of  all  students,  and  at 
least  two  of  the  other  four.  The  tuition  fee  is  $so  for  the 
course,  and  $10  for  the  summer  session.  A  limited  number 
of  ^  free  tuition  scholarships  are  granted  and  a  few  scholar- 
ships yielding  a  stipend  of  Sioo  in  addition  to  free  tuition 
are  awarded  as  loans  where  conditions  justify  it.  A  Social 
Research  Bureau  for  advanced  work  has  been  organized  and 
some  fellowships  yielding  a  stipend  sufficient  to  meet  living 
expenses  are  offered  to  experienced  investigators  who  are 
able  to  undertake  tasks  which  promise  to  enrich  our  literature 
and  knowledge  of  social  conditions.  The  New  York  School 
is  affiliated  with  Columbia  University;  the  students  of  both 
institutions  have  reciprocal  advantages  in  attending  lectures 
given  in  either,  with  academic  credit  for  the  higher  degrees 
for  work  done  satisfactorily  in  either  place.  The  school  has 
an  excellent  special  library  with  s.ooo  t»und  volumes  and 
more  than  that  number  m  unbound  pamphlets,  reports  of 
societies,  etc. 

3.  Tht  Boston  School  for  Social  Worhtrs,  organized  in 
X004-5,  is  maintained  by  Simmons  College  and  Harvard 
Universityand  managed  by  a  joint  committee.  Men  register 
at  the  university^  women  at  Simmons  College,  paying  in 
either  case  a  minimum  fee  of  $100.  which  covers  all  chaiKes 
for  the  work  of  the  school  which  follows  somewhat  similar 
lines  to  that  in  New  York.  Less  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
lecture  method  of  instruction  and  more  on  closer  supervision 
of  field,  practice,  and  case  work,  assigned  readings,  and  class 
quizzes  and  discussions.  This  school  from  the  beginning 
has  been  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Jeffrey  R.  Brackett  and 
Miss  Zilpba  D.  Smith,  assistant.  Ten  hours  a  week  are  de- 
voted to  class  instruction.  No  summer  session  is  held.  The 
course  covers  one  academic  year  for  the  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  which,  as  also  in  New  York,  an  appropriate  cer- 
tificate or  diploma  is  given.  Research  work  has  been  or- 
pnized  as  a  aepartment  of  the  work  of  the  school  for  trained 
mvestigatoTs. 

3.  Tho  Chicago  InstitmU  of  Social  Seitnce  was  started  in 
1904  as  the  "Social  Science  Center"  and  later  as  the  "In- 
stitute of  Social  Silence  and  Arts"  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  College  of  the  University  of  Chicago.  In  Jan., 
X906,  it  was  organized  as  an  independent  school.  Lectures 
are  given  in  the  afternoon  after  4.30  o'clock  and  in  the 
evening,  which  enables  many  students  to  attend  who  are 
engaged  in  other  work  while  taking  the  courses,  while  in 
Boston  and  New  York  most  of  the  students  must  devote 
their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  the  school.  No  field  work 
is  required  except  visits  to  institutions,  but  is  arranged  for 
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when  desired.  The  courees  given  ate:  (i)  Pnnciples  and 
Practice  of  Social  Philanthropy,  twelve  lectures;  Introduc- 
tion to  the  History  and  Literature  of  Philanthropy  four  lec- 
tures; The  Field  and  Requirements  for  Social  Work,  four 
lectures;  (a)  Child-Helping  Agencies  and  Institutions,  eight 
lectures;  (3)  Boys'  and  Girls^  Clubs;  Basis,  Methods,  and 
Leadership:  U)  Causes  and  Treatment  of  Dependency, 
twelve  lectures;  (5)  The  Social  Aspects  of  Industrial  Organ- 
isation, twelve  lectures:  (6)  Juvenile  Delinquency,  twenty- 
four  conferences;  (7)  Educational  and  Welfare  Work  in  Fac- 
tories and  Stores,  twelve  conferences:  (8)  Industrial  and  Civic 
Administration,  twelve  lectures. 

A  summer  session  of  six  weeks  was  held  in  1906  and  is 
announced  for  1908.  Tuition  charges  are  $33  for  all  courses 
oifered  during  the  year  and  Sio  for  the  summer  term. 

Research  work  is  organised  as  in  New  York  and  Boston 
and  Miss  Julia  Lathrop  has  been  added  to  the  staff  for  its 
■pedal  supervision.  Prof.  Graham  Taylor  has  had  charge 
of  the  school  from  its  beginning. 

4.  Tkt  St.  Louis  School  of  PhilanAropy  has  grown  out  of 
courses  of  lectures  by  prominent  charitable  worlcera,  a  series 
of  conferences  of  said  workers  and  visits  to  institutions  which 
were  carried  on  for  four  years  prior  to  the  organization 
a[  regular  class  work,  and  the  anangement  for  the  direction 
of  such  work  made  with  the  University  of  Missouri  in  May, 
jgo6.  In  X907.  two  courses  of  fifteen  lectures  each  were 
nven  on  Friday  afternoons,  from  two  to  five  o'clock,  from 
Feb.  ist  to  Blay  t7th;  one  on  Preventive  Philanthropy 
and  the  other  on  Remedial  Philanthropy.  Class  discussions 
and  required  readings  were  provided  for,  and  in  addition 
fotir  public  evening  lectures  by  specialists  and  four  con- 
ferences were  held.  The  announcements  for  1908  include 
three  courses  similar  to  the  two  given  in  1907  and  six  short 
courses  of  three  lectures  each  by  specialists  in  different 
fields,  and  for  igoS-9  a  course  covering  eight  months.  AS 
the  work  is  of  University  grade,  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
Thos.  J.  Riley,  and  may  be  credited  toward  degrees  at  the 
Univenity  of  Missouri.  Tuition  fees  are  based  on  member- 
^ip  in  the  association,  which  sustains  the  school  and  a 
moderate  charge  for  courses  taken  (I5  for  each  course  of  fif- 
teen lectures  in  1907). 

5.  CoHrsts  in  Social  Work  at  th*  UnivrrsUy  of  Pennsyhania. 
Work,  organised  along  the  same  lines  as  the  St.  Louts  School 
and  with  some  of  the  variety  of  the  summer  session  of  the 
New  York  School,  is  done  in  Philadelphia  through  the  courses 
in  Social  Work  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  which  was 
one  of  the  first  of  the  larger  colleges  to  adopt  the  term  "Social 
Work,"  and  to  organize  in  i89siits  courses  so  as  to  give  a 
definite  course  in  social  work,  while  this  work  is  not  defi- 
nitely organized  as  a  separate  or  independent  school  it  is 
under  the  direction  of  a  special  committee  appoi.nted  by 
the  univeraity  authorities  and  independent  <k  university 
restrictions  as  to  admission,  etc.  Iwo  afternoon  lectures 
each  week  throughout  the  college  ]rear,  many  of  them  given 
by  practical  speculists,  class  exercises,  and  visits  to  institu- 
tions are  provided.     Tuition  fee  is  t is  for  the  entire  course. 

The  planning  and  supervision  of  this  work  was  begun  by 
the  present  writer,  and  has  been  continued  by  Prof.  Carl 
Kelsey. 

Many  similar  schools  exist  abroad,  notably  in  England,  but 
all  are  of  recent  date.     The  London  Charity  Organization 
Society's  Committee  on  Social  Educa^on  discust  the  needs  of 
London  in  securing  better  observation  and   more  expert 
knowledge  in  dealing  in  a  practical  way  with 
problems  of  the  city,  and  the  result  was  the 
WTIglMig      establishment  in  Oct.,  1904,  of  the  School  of 
Sociology  and  Social  Economics.     The  Uni- 
versity of  Liverpool  established.  Jan.,  1905.  a 
School  of  Social  Science  and  Training  for  social  work  with 
both  summer  and  winter  sessions  and  excellently  well-planned 
couxiKS  of  ^instruction,  practical  work,  research,  and  daues 
extending  in  some  cases  beyond  one  year's  work. 

Samuel  McCunb  Lindsay. 

Rbfirbncbs:  The  Annual  Reports,  year  books  and  circulars 
of  the  schools  mentioned:  Social  Work:  A  Ntiv  ProfessioH, 
by  Robert  A.  Woods;  Charitits  and  A*  Commons,  Jan,  6, 
1906:  see  also  same  periodical,  vol.  xix.,  pp.  893-S9S,  and 
article  by  Graham  Taylor  in  Th*  Commons  (Cluca^o),  vol. 
ix.,  pp,  430-433;  Nat.  Conf.  Charities  and  Correction,  Re- 
ports 1005.  pp.  436-44^;  Charities  R£vitw,  vol.  viii..  pp. 
too  ana  315-330;  Chanties,  vol.  xi..  pp,  167-71.  and  vol. 
xiu.,  p.  177:  Economic  Rruitw  (English).  Apr^  1907; 
S»pTVition  and  Education  in  Chanty,  by  Jeffrey  R. 
Brackett  (N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1903);  C,  0,  S.  Rnitw  (Lon- 
don), July,  1907. 

SCHULZE-DELITZSCH,  HERMAlflT:  Founder 
of  Cooperative  Agricultural  Banks;  bom  1808  at 
Delitzsch,  Saxony.  Educated  at  Leipsic  and  at 
Halle,  he  was  made  judge  at  Naumbourg  and  then 
Berlin,  and  in  184 1  entered  the  royal  magistracy. 
Spendiiig  his  vacations  in  travel,  he  became 
deeply  interested  in  the  working  classes.  After 
the  revolution  of  1848  he  was  elected  deputy  by 


the  electors  of  Delitzsch,  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
left  center  with  Rodbertus.  But  seeing  the  vic- 
tory of  a  reactionary  opposition,  he  retired  to 
Delitzsch  and  there  commenced  the  movement 
to  establish  the  cooperative  agricultural  banks 
with  which  his  name  is  connected.  (See  Co- 
operative Banks.)  Became  leader  of  the  in- 
dividualist policy  of  cooperation  without  State 
aid,  and  so  when  Lassalle  commenced  his  Social- 
ist propaganda,  Schulze-Delitzsch  was  invited  by 
the  working  men  of  Leipsic  to  champion  his  ideas 
against  Lassalle,  but  declined,  and  the  majority 
of  the  working  men  turned  to  Lassalle.  (See 
Germany  and  Social  Reform.)  His  coopera- 
tive movement,  however,  went  on,  and  on  his 
death,  in  1885,  had  reached  large  proportions. 

SCHTTRZ,  CARL:  Publicist  and  political  re- 
former; bom  1829  near  Oilogne;  was  educated 
at  Cologne  and  University  of  Bonn.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Revolution  of  1848-49,  and  was 
compelled  to  leave  Germany.  After  sojourning 
in  Switzerland,  Paris,  and  London,  he  came  to  the  I 
United  States  in  1852  and  settled  in  WatertOMm,  { 
Wis.  In  i860  he  was  a  member  of  the  Republi- 
can Convention;  became  U.  S.  minister  to  Spain 
in  1861 ;  resigned  to  enter  the  Union  Army  where 
he  was  successively  promoted  imtil  he  became 
brigadier-general,  and  served  in  many  engage- 
ments. He  was  editor  of  and  contributor  to  a 
number  of  papers,  e.  g..  New  York  Tribune, 
Evening  Post,  Westiiche  Post,  etc.  U.  S.  Senator  j 
for  Missouri,  1869-75;  presided  over  convention 
which  nominated  Greeley ;  was  appointed  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior  by  President  Hayes,  1876. 
Later  supported  Cleveland,  and  became  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Independent  Party.  Died  in 
New  York  City,  May  14,  1906.  He  published 
"Speeches";  "Life  of  Henry  Clay";  "Abraham 
Lincoln,  an  Essay";  "Memoirs"  (1906). 

SCOTLAUD:  Scotland,  tho  comparatively  a 
small  country,  has  had  an  important  influence  on 
the  modem  world  owing  to  the  intellectual  and 
commercial  ener^  of  its  people,  and  to  the  re- 
markable colonizing  habits  of  its  emigrant  popu- 
lation in  new  lands,  notably  in  Canada,  AtistraUa, 
and  New  Zealand.  The  fame  of  Bums,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  and  many  other  Scottish  writers  is 
world-wide,  and  science  and  industry  owe  a  great 
deal  to  eminent  Scotsmen  such  as  Adam  Smith, 
the  founder  of  the  modem  science  of  poUtical 
economy;  Patterson,  fotmder  of  the  Bank  of 
England;  James  Watt  (steam-engine),  Murdock 
(gas  illumination),  Nasmyth  (steam-hammer), 
Hutton  and  Sir  Charles  Lyell  teeok>gy).  Sir 
Charles  Bell  (anatomy),  Napier  of  Merchiston  (in- 
ventor of  logarithms),  and  Dr.  Simpson  and 
Lord  Lister  (anesthetic  and  antiseptic  treatment 
in  surgery).  Many  notable  Englishmen  have 
been  wholly  or  partly  of  direct  Scottish  extraction, 
as,  for  example,  Byron,  Macaulay,  J.  S.  Mill,  Rtis- 
kin,  and  Gladstone.  Scotland  is  to'  a  great  extent 
a  mountainous  country  and  possesses  many  fine 
esttiaries,  rivers,  and  inland  lakes. 

Race  and  Early  History 

The  people  of  Scotland  are  of  a  mixed  race. 
In  the  north  and  west  (the  Highlands)  they  be-  ' 
long  chiefly  to  the  Gaelic-speakmg  branch  of  the 
Celtic  race,  while  in  the  east  and  south  they  are 
largely  of  Saxon  and  Scandinavian  origin  or  ad- 
mixture.   Among  the  Highlanders  the  Gaelic  or 
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Erse  language  (which  is  held  to  be  allied  to  the 
early   Latin   diialects)    was   universally   spoken 
until    recent    years.      Among    the 
^1.^       Lowlanders  the    Scotch   vernacular 
(reallv  a  dialect  of  the  older  English 
speech)  was  the  tongue  of  all  classes 
down  to  about  fifty  years  ago.     Both  the  Gaelic 
and  the  Scotch  are  now  giving  place   to   the 
modem  English  language.     The  Highlanders  re- 
mained under  the  primitive  clan  system,  ruled 
by  chiefs,  until  the  political  repression  of  the  clans 
following  upon   their  rebellion  in  1745  in  support 
of  the  restoration  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  to  the 
British  throne. 

Scottish  history  usually  begins  with  the  re- 
sistance of  the  then  native  inhabitants,  the  Scots 
and  Picts,  to  the  Roman  invasion.  The  Scots 
were  Gaels  (Gaidheal,  Celts)  who  had  crossed 
from  Ireland  and  settled  in  the  western  parts  of 
the  country,  and  the  Picts  are  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  an  earlier  branch  ot  the  Celtic  peo- 

Ele  and  by  others  to  have  been  of  Iberian  or  per- 
aps  non-Aryan  stock.  Unable  to  subdue  the 
Scottish  tribes  the  Romans  fenced  them  out  of 
their  southern  dominions  in  England  by  building 
a  great  wall  extending  across  the  base  of  Scot- 
land from  the  Solway  to  the  Tyne,  and  later 
another  wall  farther  north  from  the  Clyde  to  the 
Forth.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  from 
Britain,  the  Saxon  kings  of  England 
mmkiav  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  lordship 
^  over  the  southern  part  of  Scotland, 
and  for  several  hundred  years  the 
Scots  endeavored  by  frequent  battles  to  cast  off 
the  English  yoke.  The  independence  of  Scotland 
as  a  kingdom  was  finally  secured  by  the  valorous 
championship  of  Sir  WiUiam  Wallace,  followed  by 
the  memorable  victory  of  King  Robert  Bruce  at 
Biannockbum  (1314).  Thereafter  until  the  union 
of  the  English  and  Scottish  crowns  as  a  result  of 
the  succession  on  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  of 
James  VI.  of  Scotland,  as  nearest  heir,  to  the  Eng- 
ush  throne,  Scotland  was  kept  in  a  constant  state 
of  unrest  by  internal  struggles  between  the  nobles 
and  the  various  kings  and  regents  of  the  Stuart 
djmasty.  During  the  reign  of  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  the  mother  of  James  VI.,  Scotland  was 
brought  into  very  close  relationship  with  France, 
and  it  was  then  also  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Scotland  was  dissolved  and  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  founded  in  its  stead.  The  Par- 
liaments of  England  and  Scotland  were  not 
united  until  a  later  period  under  Queen  Anne,  in 
1707. 

The  modem  history  and  intellectual  promi- 
nence of  Scotland  dates  from  the  Protestant 
Reformation  and  the  institution  of  the  Scottish 
Presbyterian  Church,  just  mentioned,  under  the 
leadership  of  John  Knox  and  the  famous  Latin 
scholar  George  Buchanan.  The  Reformed 
Church  adopted  at  the  outset  a  completely  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  and  in  its  earliest  man- 
ifesto, "The  First  Book  of  Discipline,"  the  Church 
laid  down  an  exceedingly  enlightened  policy 
with  respect  to  education,  uie  rights  of  labor,  and 
the  treatment  of  the  poor.  Schools  were  estab- 
lished in  every  parish,  and  it  was  enjoined  upon 
parents  of  every  station  that  their  children  must 
nave  "a  virtuous  education  and  godly  upbring- 
ing," and  that  all  those  showing  an  aptitude  for 
learning  should  be  sent  to  the  university.  It  is 
no  doubt  largely  to  this  national  svstem  of  edu- 
cation, imperfect  as  it  was,  founded  3^0  years 
Ago,  together  with  the  fierce  controversies  upon 


religion  and  politics  which  the  subsequent  efforts 
of  Rings  Charles  I.  and  II.  to  force  episcopacy 
upon  the  nation  aroused,  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  remarkable  mental  energy  evolved  among  the 
Scottish  people.  Reading  and  study  became 
common  in  the  houses  of  the  peasants,  and  shep- 
herd lads,  plowboys,  and  the  sons  of  the  artizan 
class  struggled  into  the  universities  and  became 
doctors,  lawyers,  and  ministers.  The  Scottish 
universities,  which  were,  and  still  are,  four  in 
number — Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  St.  Andrews,  and 
Aberdeen — have  always  beSa  accessible  to  poor 
students  owing  to  the  small  fees  charged,  and  to 
their  non-resident  system  which  allows  students 
to  board  outside  as  frugally  as  they  choose.  It  is 
not  likely,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Carnegie's  recent 
benefaction  of  $10,000,000  to  the  universities  will 
have  any  marked  results. 

Scotland,  tho  a  democratic  nation,  and  the 

home  of  many  social  pioneers,  has  not  been,  until 

recent  years,  forward  in  social  reform.     Political 

liberty  and  individual  freedom  have 

j^jIjj       been    more    highly    esteemed    than 

FrosT*M  ^''C'^'  legislation  and  cooperative  en- 
terprise.  Altho  Robert  Owen  es- 
tablished his  celebrated  cooperative 
community  at  New  Lanark,  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land, as  far  back  as  1800,  the  public  mind  did  not 
turn  to  collective  or  cooperative  experiments 
until  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Never- 
theless, industrial  cooperative  societies  are  now 
widely  spread  and  in  a  flourishing  state  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  except  in  the  west  Highlands, 
and  the  wholesale  cooperative  manufacturing 
works  at  Shieldhall,  near  Glasgow;  the  baking  es- 
tablishments in  Glasgow  and  Leith,  and  the 
tweed  cloth  mills  at  Galashields  and  Melrose 
have  become  enormously  successful  enterprises. 
The  land  question  has,  however,  always  attracted 
deep  interest  in  Scotland,  and  the  crofter  revolt 
in  the  Highlands  (1880-85),  influenced  largely 
by  the  neighboring  Irish  Land  League  agitation, 
led  to  the  passing  of  the  Crofters  Act  (1886)  by 
which  the  poorer  Highland  tenants  have  now  ob- 
tained fixity  of  tenure,  rents  fixt  by  a  public 
commission,  and  compensation  for  improvements. 
A  bill  extending  the  principles  of  the  Crofter  Act 
to  farms  paying  rentals  as  high  as  £40  all  over 
Scotland  is  now  (1907)  before  Parliament.  Henry 
George  visited  Scotland  in  1881  and  on  several 
occasions  afterward,  and  his  teaching  was  en- 
thusiastically received  with  the  result  that  a 
Land  Restoration  League  (now  a  Single-Tax 
League)  was  founded  which  did  much  to  bring 
the  question  of  the  taxation  of  land  values  to  the 
front  in  British  politics. 

Housing  in  Scotland  is  in  a  backward  state. 
The  tenement  system  of  dwellings — large  blocks 
four  "storys,"  or  flats,  in  height,  each  flat  divid- 
ed into  two  or  three  separate  dwellings  of  two 
rooms — prevails  in  the  working-class  districts  of 
Glasgow  and  the  large  towns,  while  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  villages  rows  of  one-story  cottages 
each  consisting  of  only  two  apartments  ("butt 
and  ben")  are  common.  The  census  returns  of 
1901  showed  that  there  were  no  less  than  416,311 
families  (1,174,000  persons)  living  in  one- or  two- 
room  dwellings.  The  municipalities  are  making 
some  efforts  to  remedy  this  defect. 

Until  recent  years  Scotland  was  the  most  Sab- 
batarian country  in  Europe,  but  now  Sunday 
observance  and  churchgoing  have  waned,  and  in 
the  larger  industrial  towns  concerts,  political 
meetings,  excursions,  and  secular  amusements 
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have  quite  displaced  the  somber  religious  for- 
malism of  former  days.  So,  too,  it  may  be  said, 
religion  generally  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  decay ; 
the  young  people  are  becoming  indifferent  to  re- 
ligious topics  and  secularism  is  rife.  The  Scot- 
tish Presbyterian  Church  is  established  by  law, 
but  more  than  half  of  the  Presbyterian  communi- 
cants adhere  to  the  United  Free  Church  recently 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  gfreat  bodies  of  seces- 
sionists from  the  parent  church.  In  Glasgow  and 
the  mining  districts  there  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Roman  Catholics,  chiefly  Irish  immigrants. 

The  first  avowedly  Socialist  organization  in 
Scotland  was  the  Land  and  Labor  League,  found- 
ed in  Edinburgh  in  1 883.  This  was  followed  soon 
afterward  by  branches  of  the  Social 

-^  ..         Democratic  Federation  and  the  So- 

^^  cialist    Leag^    in    Glasgow,    Edin- 

burgh, and  a  few  other  towns.  J. 
Bruce  Glasier,  William  Naime,  and  Professor 
James  Mavor  (now  of  Toronto),  in  Glasgow;  and 
Robert  Banner  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Glasse,  in 
Edinburgh,  were  the  pioneers  of  the  new  Socialist 
movement.  William  Morris,  the  famous  poet  and 
craftsman,  frequently  visited  Scotland  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Socialist  League,  and  greatly  in- 
fluenced the  idealism  of  the  young  Socialists  of 
the  day.  Edward  Carpenter,  H.  M.  Hyndman, 
and  Prince  Kropotkin  also  made  occasional  lec- 
turing visits.  Later,  in  1888,  the  Scottish  Labor 
Party,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  now  pow- 
erful Independent  Labor  Party  (the  I.  L.  P.)  of 
Great  Britain,  was  founded  by  J.  Keir  Hardie 
(then  president  of  the  Scottish  Miners),  R.  B. 
Cunningham  Graham,  and  others.  _  Chiefly  owing 
to  Keir  Hardie's  successful  agitation  socialism  in 
Scotland,  as  in  England,  took  a  definite  "Labor" 
character  and  at  present  the  Independent  Labor 
Party  is  the  chief^  Socialist  organization  in  both 
countries,  altho  the  Social  Democratic  Federa- 
tion has  also  many  branches,  and  there  are  one  or 
two  small  groups  of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party 
which  adopts  the  line  of  the  American  party  of 
that  name. 

At  the  last  general  election  (1906)  about  a 
dozen  Trade-union  and  Socialist  candidates  stood 
for  election,  but  only  two  were  successful — Mr. 
George  N.  Barnes,  M.P.,  the  general  secretary  of 
the  Engineers'  Society,  who  was  returned  as  a 
Socialist  and  Trade-union  representative  for  a 
division  in  Glasgow,  and  Alex.  Wilkie,  M.P.,  of  the 
Shipwright's  Society,  who  was  returned  as  a 
Trade-unionist  for  Dundee.  Both  are  members 
of  the  Labor  Party  group  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. There  are  many  Socialists  now  upon  the 
municipal  councils  in  the  larger  towns.  Socialist 
propaganda  is  very  active  in  Scotland  and  it  is 
noteworthy  that  Robert  Smillie  and  other  miners 
leaders,  as  well  as  the  more  active  trade-unionists 
generally,  are  Socialists. 

Notwithstanding  the  union  of  the  Scottish  and 
English  crowns  and  parliaments,  Scotland  still 
preserves  many  distinctive  national  habits. 
Scottish  law,  for  example,  is  differ- 
T-  ent  in  many  important  respects  from 

-,___■_»  English  law,  notably  as  respects  mar- 
U9T»naum  ^^^  (which  can  stiU  be  effected  by  a 
simple  declaration  between  unmar- 
ried couples,  tho  unless  it  is  registered  or  proven 
in  a  law  court  it  is  not  legally  established)  and 
criminal  trials  (in  Scotland  the  jury  may  bring  in 
a  verdict  by  a  majority  and  the  verdict  may  be 
one  of  "giulty,"  "not  proven,"  or  "not  guilty," 
whereas  in  England  the  jury  verdict  must  be 


unanimous,  and  be  either  "guilty"  or  "not 
guilty"). 

Scotland  retains  a  separate  judicial  bench,  but 
the  British  House  of  Lords  is  the  final  court  of 
appeal.  Many  acts  of  Parliament  of  the  Briti^ 
House  of  Commons  are  made  applicable  to  Eng- 
land but  not  to  Scotland,  and  vice  versa.  Thus, 
in  Scotland  the  public  houses  are  since  the  act  of 
1 85 1  compelled  to  keep  closed  on  Sundays, 
whereas  in  England  they  are  open  for  several 
hours  in  the  utemoon  and  evening.  Scotland 
sends  seventy-two  members  to  the  British  House 
of  Commons  and  sixteen  representative  peers 
elected  by  the  Scottish  peerage  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  addition  to  the  elected  peers  some 
fifty  other  Scottish  peers  sit  in  the  House  of 
Lords  by  virtue  of  being  peers  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Local  government  is  carried  on  by 
much  the  same  machinery  as  in  England,  namely, 
by  town  councils,  county  councils  (i  889) ,  and  dis- 
trict and  parishcouncils  (1893).  "The  franchise  in 
Scotland  is,  as  in  England,  household  suffrage. 
Women  householders  are  entitled  to  vote  at  all 
elections  except  for  Parliament. 

The  population   is  now  nearly  five  millions 

(census  looi  it  was  4,473,103,  and  in  1906  it  was 

estimated  at  4,7*6,070).     The  total  acrea^  of  the 

country  is  19,543,843,  of  which  only 


StatUtiM 


some  a, 000,000  are  under  com  and 


green  crops  and  3,000,000,  exclusive 
of  mountains  and  moors,  under  ro- 
tation pasture  or  permanent  pasture.  In  the 
Highlands  the  crofters  cultivate  their  small  hold- 
ings in  somewhat  primitive  fashion  and  many  of 
them  engage  in  herring  fishing  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  There  is  also  extensive  sheep  farm- 
ing, but  great  tracts  of  moors  and  valleys  have 
been  turned  into  deer  preserves.  Aberdeen  and 
Peterhead  on  the  east  coast  have  important 
granite  quarries,  in  Dundee  there  are  jute  and  flax 
mills,  and  in  Paisley  the  great  cotton-thread 
mills  of  Messrs.  Coats  and  Clark.  In  the  south 
of  Scotland  tweed  (woolen)  cloth  manufacture  is 
the  chief  industry.  Altogether  there  were  in 
Scotland  in  1905  some  750  factories  with  over 
two  and  a  half  million  spindles,  75.000  power 
looms,  and  170,000  work  people. 

Of  chief  importance,  however,  are  the  coal  and 
iron  fields  in  the  lower  central  basin  of  Scotland, 
the  engineering  and  iron-molding  worlcs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Glasgow  and  Falkirk,  and  the 
great  shipbuilding  yards  on  the  Clyde  which  in 
1905  produced  (exclusive  of  war-ships)  254  ships 
of  a  gross  tonnage  of  5 1 5,588  tons,  or  one  third  of 
the  total  shipbuilding  of  Great  Britain  and  one 
fifth  of  the  shipbuilding  of  the  world.  There  are 
also  numerous  whisky  distilleries. 

Broadly  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that  recent 
industrial  developments  have  adversely  affected 
the  character  of  the  Scottish  people.  Drunken- 
ness is  sadly  prevalent  amon^  the  working  class, 
especially  in  the  mining  districts  and  in  the  large 
towns.  The  conditions  of  factory  and  town  life 
have  diminished  the  stature  and  lessened  the 
stamina  of  the  people.  Their  finer  intellectual 
qualities  have  been  impaired.  Football,  betting, 
and  a  habit  of  general  indifference  toward  serious 
matters  have  displaced  the  more  earnest  poetical 
and  thoughtful  inclinations  of  the  people.  Soots- 
men  are  usually  of  a  somewhat  "canny"  and 
shrewd  disposition,  but  are  easily  roused  to  in- 
tense vivacity  and  combativeness  under  excite- 
ment. They  are  fond  of  argument  and  a  strong 
sense  of  critical  humor  is  displayed  in  their  con- 
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versation.  Their  great  persistency  of  purpose 
and  working  capacity  is  shown  by  the  many 
Scotsmen  who  have  achieved  high  political  and 
economic  positions  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Un- 
til late  years  Scotland  was  preeminently  a  land  of 
song.  No  country  for  its  size  has  produced  a 
greater  wealth  of  dance  music  and  Ivrical  poetry 
— the  former  represented  by  the  Highland  strath- 
speys and  reels  and  the  latter  by  the  songs  of 
Robert  Bums.  J.  Bruce  Glasier, 

Editor  Labour  Leader,  Hotspur  Press,  Manches- 
ter, England. 

SCOTT,  ROSE  (MISS) :  President  of  Woman's 
Political  Educational  League  (non-party  and 
non-sectarian)  and  treasurer  of  National  Council 
of  Women,  New  South  Wales;  bom  Glendon, 
Hunter  River,  Oct.  8,  1847.  Honorary  secretaiy 
of  Womanhood  Suffrage  League  of  New  Soutti 
Wales,  from  its  foundation  m  1891.  She  has 
traveled  and  lectured  extensively  as  a  champion 
of  woman's  political  rights.  Was  vice-president  of 
Early  Closing  Association  and  vice-president  of 
Woman's  Club,  and  member  of  Ladies'  Com- 
mittee for  Assistance  of  Discharged  Prisoners. 
Address:  Lynton,  294  Jersey  Rd.,  Sydney. 

SCOTTISH  TEUPERAHCE  LEGISLATION 
BOARD,  THE  (with  which  is  incorporated  The 
Scottish  Alliance  for  Temperance  and  Social  Re- 
form), is  a  large  and  influential  society  of  earnest 
practical  reformers  whose  purpose  is  to  secure 
lor  the  community  a  more  effective  coutrol  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  and  give  powers  to  each  locality 
to  carry  practical  temperance  reforms,  by  sub- 
mitting a  wide  variety  of  options  to  the  decision 
of  the  electorate,  under  statutory  conditions  that 
are  consistent  with  the  public  welfare.  It  was 
formed  to  endeavor  to  obtain  further  temper- 
ance legislation  on  the  lines  of  Lord  Peel's  mi- 
nority repjort  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Licens- 
ing appointed  in  1898.  Lord  Peel,  who  was 
chairman  of  this  royal  commission,  along  with 
several  of  the  other  members  did  not  concur  in 
the  report  signed  by  the  majority  of  the  com- 
mission and  issued  a  separate  report  suggesting 
(i)  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  licensed 
houses  in  Great  Britain,  (2)  compensation  to  the 
license  holders  dispossest  by  a  time  notice  of 
seven  years  for  England  and  Wales  and  five 
years  for  Scotland,  and  (3)  thereafter  wide  pow- 
ers of  local  control,  under  which  the  electors 
might  vote  either  for  veto  or  disinterested  man- 
agement of  the  traffic  if  such  were  continued. 
Office:  208  West  George  Street,  Glasgow,  R.  X. 
Bremner,  solicitor,  secretary,  and  also  at  10 
Albyn  Place,  Edinburgh,  G.  P.  Barbour,  secre- 
tary. 

SCUDDER,  VIDA  DUTTOIT:  Author  and  pro- 
fessor at  Wellesley  College;  born  1 861  in  southern 
India;  graduated  from  Smith  College,  1884;  and 

gursuea  graduate  studies  in  Oxford  and  Paris, 
he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
first  college  settlements  (see  Settlements)  and 
has  been  active  in  their  work  since.  Her  chief 
interest  of  this  type  since  1904  has  been  social  and 
educational  work  for  immigrant  Italians.  _  She 
has  written  on  various  subjects;  the  writings 
which  have  a  social  bearing  are:  "Introduction 
to  the  Writings  of  John  Ruskin"  (1890);  "The 
Life  of  the  Spirit  in  the  Modem  English  Poets" 
(1895);    "Soci»l    Ideals    in    EngUsli    Letters" 


(1898);  "Selected  Letters  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Siena"  (translated  and  edited)  (1905);  "The 
Disciple  of  a  Saint:  A  Spiritual  Romance  "  (1907). 
Address:  350  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

SEDDOK,  JAMES  ARDREW:  Member  British 
Parliament  of  Independent  Labor  Party  for 
Newton,  Lancashire,  S.  W.;  bom  1868  at  Pres- 
cot,  near  Liverpool;  educated  at  elementarv 
schools  at  Prescot  and  Hayton;  was  a  grocer's 
apprentice,  but  tired  of  the  monotonous  Ufe  be- 
hmd  the  counter  after  sixteen  years,  and  became 
a  commercial  traveler.  He  came  in  close  touch 
with  the  men  of  his  trade,  both  at  St.  Helen's 
and  in  the  neighborhood ;  joined  the  Shop  A^ist- 
ants'  Union,  became  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  branch  at  St.,Helen's  in  1898, 
and  president  in  1902.  He  joined  the  Independ- 
ent Labor  Party,  and  was  elected  to  Parliament 
in  1906.  Is  much  in  demand  as  a  speaker;  and 
an  uncompromising  Socialist.  Address:  48  Ling- 
holme  Road,  St.  Helen's,  England. 

SEDDOH,  HON.  RICHARD  JOHN:  Pi«mier  of 
New  Zealand,  1 896-1 906;  bom  in  Lancashire, 
England,  1845.  Becommg  a  mechanical  engineer, 
he  went  to  Australia  in  1863  and  to  New  Zealand 
in  1867,  when  the  gold  fever  was  at  its  height. 
Later,  becoming  head  of  a  successful  mercantile 
enterprise,  he  entered  public  life  and  was  elected 
to  Parliament,  1879.  When  the  Liberal  Party 
came  into  power  Ballance  (q.  v.)  made  him  min- 
ister of  public  works,  and  on  the  death  of  Bal- 
lance he  became  premier,  1896,  till  his  own  death, 
1906.  Called  "Digger  Dick"  in  his  old  mining 
days,  and  later  "King  Dick,"  he  was  always  a 
champion  of  the  opprest,  tho  he  loved  to  call 
himself  "Premier  of  the  Paradise  of  the  British 
Empire."  Uncorruptible  and  loved,  a  bom 
leader,  he  was  a  good  worker,  at  one  time  be- 
in^  premier,  colonial  treasurer,  minister  of  labor, 
mmister  of  defense,  and  minister  in  charge  of  the 
public  trust  and  of  the  government  insurance 
offices. 

SEILHAC,  LEON,  COMTE  DE:  Permanent 
deputy  to  the  Mus^  Social  at  Paris,  and  chief  of 
the  Service  Industrie!  et  Ouvriers;  bom  Aug.  8, 
1861,  at  Seilhac,  in  the  department  of  Corr&ze. 
He  is  a  publicist,  editor-in-chief  of  La  France 
Nouvelle;  editor  of  the  Ripublique  Franpaise — 
founded  by  Gambetta — of  the  Revue  Politique  et 
Parlementaire,  of  the  Corresfondant,  and  of  the 
Revue  Bleue.  Politically  he  is  a  Republican,  and 
in  economics  hostile  to  the  orthodox  school  and 
an  advocate  of  the  largest  possible  social  reforms. 
He  is  opposed,  however,  to  any  kind  of  collectiv- 
ism, because  he  believes  that  private  property  is 
the  mainspring  of  human  activity,  tne  highest 
reward  of  labor,  and  the  greatest  source  of  joy 
for  mankind.  Author:  "Le  Monde  Socialiste'  ; 
"Syndicats,  Federations,  et  Bourses  du  Travail"; 
"Les  Longrts  Ouvriers";  "Les  Grfeves."  Ad- 
dress: 48  Faubourg  Poissonniire,  Paris,  France. 

SELI6MAN,  EDWIN  ROBERT  ANDERSON: 

Professor  of  political  economy;  bom  1 861  in  New 
York  City.  Educated  at  Columbia  Grammar 
School  and  Columbia  University.  Studied  for 
three  years  at  Universities  of  Berlin,  Heidelberg, 
Geneva,  and  Paris.  Prize  lecturer  at  Columbia, 
1885;  adjimct  professor  there  1888-91.  In  1891 
appointed  to  his  present  professorship;  1902 
president  of  American  Economic  Association; 
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president  Tenement-House  Building  Company; 
president  of  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research; 
editor  of  Political  Scietice  Quarterly.  Author: 
"Railway  Tariffs";  "Finance  Statistics  of  Amer- 
ican Commonwealth";  "Shifting  and  Incidence 
of  Taxation";  "Progressive  Taxation  in  Theory 
and  Practice";  "Essays  in  Taxation";  "Two 
Chapters  on  Mediaeval  Guilds  of  England"; 
"Economic  Interpretation  of  History;"  "Prin- 
ciples of  Economics."  Address:  Colimibia  Uni- 
versity, New  York  City. 

SENIOR,  KASSATT  WILLIAM:  Political  econ- 
omist; bom  at  Ofltagton,  Berkshire,  1790.  Edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Oxford;  commenced  the 
practise  of  law  in  1810.  Appointed  professor  of 
poUtical  econonw  at  Oxford  in  1826;  was  made 
secretary  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1836,  and  was 
member  of  varioits  commissions  and  societies. 
Interested  in  Eastern  studies.  Correspondent  of 
the  Institute  of  France  (1843)  and  author  of  sev- 
eral reports  and  articles  on  industrial  questions, 
mainly  published  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  the 
Edinburgh  and  London  Reviews.  Was  the  author 
of  the  now  nearly  discarded  wage-fund  theory 
^e  Wages).  Author:  "Lectures  on  Political 
Economy";  "An  OutUne  of  Political  Economy," 
which  first  appeared  in  the  "  Encyclopddie  Mdtro- 
politaine  (1850).     Died,  London,  1864. 

SETTLEMENTS  (SOCIAL,  nmVERSITT,  COL- 
LEGE, AND  CHURCH) :  One  of  the  earliest  defi- 
nitions of  a  settlement  and  one  which  still  holds 
good  is  that  given  by  Miss  Ada  S.  Woolfolk  in 
Johnson's  Encyclopedia."  She  defines  settle- 
ments as  "homes  in  the  poorer  quarters  of  a  city 
where  educated  men  and  women  may  live  in  daily 
personal  contact  with  the  working  people. ' '  Here 
they  may  identify  themselves  as  citizens  with  all 
the  public  interests  of  the  neighborhood,  may  co- 
operate with  their  neighbors  in  every  effort  for 
the  common  good  and  share  with  them,  in  the 
spirit  of  friendship,  the  fruit  and  inspiration  of 
their  wider  opportunities. 

Miss  Jane  Addams,  of  Hull  House,  puts  con- 
cisely the  social  significance  of  settlements  as 

"a  sustained  and  democntie  effort  to  a^ply  ethical  con- 
victions to  social  and  industrial  conditions  m  those  localities 
where  life  has  become  most  complicated  and  difficult."  She 
■ays  {uither:  "The  settlement  movement  is  only  one  mani- 
festation of  that  wide  humanitarian  movement 
which  throughout  Chiistendom,  but  preemi- 
FruoipMS  nently  in  England,  is  endeavoring  to  embody 
itself  not  in  a  sect  but  in  society  itself.  Cer- 
tain it  is  that  spiritual  force  is  found  in  the 
settlement  movement,  and  it  is  also  true  that  this  force  must 
be  evoked  and  must  be  called  into  play  before  the  success  of 
any  settlement  is  assured.  There  must  be  the  overmastering 
beSef  that  all  that  is  noblest  in  life  is  common  to  men  as  men, 
in  order  to  accentuate  the  likeness  and  ignore  the  differences 
which  are  found  among  the  people  the  settlement  constantly 
brings  into  juxtaposition.  It  aims  in  a  measure  to  lead 
whatever  of  social  life  its  neighborhood  may  afford,  to  focus 
and  give  form  to  that  life,  to  bring  to  bear  u(>on  it  the  results 
of  cultivation  and  training;  but  it  receives  in  exchange  for 
the  music  of  isolated  voices  the  volume  and  strength  of  the 
chorus.  The  settlement,  then,  is  an  experimental  effort  to 
aid  in  the  solution  of  the  social  and  industrial  problems  which 
are  engendered  by  the  modem  conditions  of  life  in  a  great 
city.  It  insists  that  these  problems  are  not  confined  to  any 
portion  of  a  city.  It  is  an  effort  to  relieve,  at  the  same  time, 
the  overaccumulation  at  one  end  of  society  and  the  destitu- 
tion at  the  other;  but  it  assxmies  that  this  overaccumulation 
and  destitution  is  most  sorely  felt  in  things  that  pertain  to 
social  and  educational  advantages"  ("Philanthropy  and 
Social  Progress,"  pp.  19-30). 

The  development  of  the  settlement  idea  has 
been  gradual.  In  i860  Frederic  Denison  Maurice 
founded  the  Working  Men's  College,  whose  classes 


were  taught  by  young  Cambridge  graduates  in 
their  leisure  hours.  In  1867  the  university  ex- 
tension movement  began  in  Cambridge.  Giving 
to  the  influence  of  Rev.  John  Richards  Green, 
vicar  of  St.  Philip's,  Stepne}r,  and  better  known 
as  the  historian  of  the  English  people,  Edward 
Denison  made  his  home  in  1867  in 

2|g*»-  East  London,  but  his  health  failed 
^^  and  he  came  to  an  early  death.  In 
1875  Arnold  Toynbee  resolved  to 
spend  his  summer  vacation  in  Whitechapel  in  as- 
sisting the  Rev.  S.  A.  Bamett  of  St.  Jude's.  In 
1883  Arnold  To^bee  died,  but  two  years  later, 
throtigh  Canon  Bamett,  who  had  already  been 
ten  years  in  Whitechapel,  Toynbee  Hall,  the  first 
tmiversity  settlement,  was  lotmded  by  Oxford 
men.  In  1887  Dr.  Stanton  Coit  established  the 
Neighborhood  Guild  in  New  York.  This  became 
later  the  University  Settlement.  In  1889,  at 
almost  the  same  time,  the  College  Settlement, 
with  Miss  Jean  Pine  (now  Mrs.  Spahr)  as  head 
worker  and,  with  Miss  Vida  D.  Scudder  as  one  of 
its  chief  inspirers,  was  opened  in  New  York,  and 
Miss  Jane  Addams  and  Miss  Ellen  Gates  Starr  took 
up  their  residence  at  Hull  House,  Chicago.  From 
that  time  the  growth  has  been  rapid  until  there 
are  over  two  hundred  repjorted  m  the  United 
States.  Settlements  are  to  be  found  in  Australia, 
Japan,  the  Philippine  and  Hawaiian  Islands,  and 
in  Austria,  C^rmany,  France,  and  Holland,  as  well 
as  the  mother  country.  Great  Britain.  There  are 
also  settlements  for  rural  communities  both  in 
New  England  and  the  Southern  states. 

Not  only  are  there  many  houses  which  bear  the 
name  of  settlement,  but  settlement  methods  have 
been  adopted  by  missions,  churches,  and  training- 
schools  of  various  kinds,  so  that  the  name  has 
lost  much  of  its  original  significance.  In  .spite  of 
the  looseness  in  the  use  of  the  name  and  idea, 
which  is  perhaps  more  or  less  inevitable,  so  much 
of  what  is  gooa  has  permeated  the  life  and  activi- 
ties of  many  institutions  that  it  is  evident  that 
the  indirect  influence  of  settlements  is  a  factor 
not  to  be  ignored.  There  are  settlements  with  no 
residents  that  have  more  truly  the  settlement 
spirit  than  many  another  with  a  number  of  resi- 
dent workers.  There  are  settlements  with  a 
definite  propaganda  which  touch  the  life  about 
them  more  closely  than  others  that  claim  to  hold 
themselves  open  to  every  desire  of  the  neighbor- 
hood, regardless  of  creed,  race,  or  sex.  There 
seems,  however,  to  be  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  those  longest  interested  in  settlements  to 
go  back  to  the  original  spirit  underlying  their 
beginnings  and  to  deplore  the  tendency  to  insti- 
tutionalism.  A  happy  mean  is  struck  by  Canon 
Bamett  in  his  "Fifteenth  Annual  Report" 
(June  30,  1899)  when  he  sajrs: 

Toynbee  Hall  exists  that  individuals  may  ten  on  individuals. 
that  the  knowledge  accumulated  in  the  universities  and  the 
experience  afnimiilatjd  in  industry  may  move  public  opinion 
through  the  friendships  formed  between  university  men  and 
the  inhabitants  of  industrial  neighborhoods.  But  such 
friendships  are  sure  to  lead  to  organisations.  When  two  or 
three  meet  together  and  in  the  presence  of  the  higher  idesJ 
which  appears  in  their  midst  see  the  ignorance  or  the  suffering 
of  the  sin  which  is  around,  the^r  cannot  help  starting  t^w 
machinery  by  which  that  good-will  may  become  effective. 

Mrs.  Simkovitch,  of  Greenwich  House,  New 
York,  urges  that  settlement  workers  do 

"  not  make  of  the  home  center  a  nois^  clubhouse  fined  with 
various  hybrid  educational  and  social  activities  that  will 
gradually  drive  out  the  simple  home  life,  without  which  a 
settlement  is  devoid  of  that  spirit  that  alone  can  render  it 
Iiermanently  useful  in  the  oeighboshqod  fa  a  stimulus  toward 
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geneislly  improved  conditions;  for  a  settlement  is  (mnurily 
a  stimulus  and  only  secondarily  an  institution.  Institutional 
features  should  be  undertaken  by  a  settlement  only  when  it 
is  impassible  for  the  settlement  to  set  anybody  else  to  under- 
take them  "  ("  Report  of  Greenwich  House,"  Jan.,  1903). 

Also:  "The  essence  of  settlement  work  is  freedom  to  meet 
a  new  opportunity,  and  this  elasticity  is  diflScult  to  combine 
with  a  Highly  developed  institution.  This  does  not  mean 
that  institutional  work  has  not  its  place  and  value  in  settle- 
ment activities,  but  it  does  mean  that  the  institution  ought 
never  to  strangle  the  fresh  opportunities  that  are  constantly 
springing  up^om  the  social  life  of  a  neighborhood  such 
as  OUTS,  The  settlement  is  founded  on  a  belief  that  the 
springs  of  beauty  <rf  character  and  of  the  best  social  develop- 
ment are  to  be  found  in  the  lives  of  our  working  people,  and 
that,  firm  in  that  belief,  it  is  our  duty  and  privilege  to  work 
with  them,  so  to  change  the  outer  conditioiu  of  their  lives 
that  those  inner  springs  will  have  a  chance  to  develop" 
("RepoiTof  Greenwich  House,"  Oct.,  1900). 

The  number  of  settlements  as  now  reported  is 
as  follows:  Asia,  i ;  Australia,  i :  Austria,  i ;  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  56 ;  France,  4 ;  Germany,  2 ;  Hol- 
land, 11;  Scotland,  10;  the  U.  S.,  including  the 
Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Islands  and  repiesent- 
ingthirty-one  states,  207 ;  a  total  of  293. 

While  there  are  settlements  in  a  number  of  the 
smaller  cities  and  towns  of  England,  the  move- 
ment has  settled  in  London  where  it  began.  The 
chief  inspiration  has  come  in  many  instances  from 
the  universities  (Oxford  and  Cambridge)  whether 
shown  in  the  first  settlement,  Toynt«e  Hall,  in 
Oxford  House,  St.  Margaret's  House,  Cambridge 
House,  or  in  the  settlements  of  the  Congregation- 
alists,  Mansfield  House  and  Robert  Browning 
Hall.  The  influence  of  Canon  Bamett,  who  stands 
"for  the  way  of  life  as  distinct  from 
Other  *^*  ^^^  machinery,"  has  been 
„„„»..,  most  marked,  not  alone  in  London 
bonntnei  ^^  England,  but  wherever  the  set- 
tlement idea  has  taken  root. 

In  Paris  the  settlements  have  tended  to  the  ed- 
ucational side.  As  a  rule,  the  residence  plan  has 
not  been  successfully  carried  out,  but  whereas  at 
first  sight  the  Paris  settlements  might  seem  to  be 
allied  to  university  extension  yet  they  are  "so 
primarily  social  and  the  relation  between  'work- 
ers' and  the  people  is  so  natural,  wholesome,  and 
mutually  helpful,"  that  they  are  really  closely 
akin  to  settlements.  In  Holland  there  is  but  one 
residence  worker  in  the  eleven  settlements,  and 
those  who  are  carrying  them  on  are  apt  to  protest 
that  they  are  not  really  settlements.  However, 
almost  all  the  "i>eoi>le's  houses"  seem  to  have 
drawn  their  inspiration  directljr  from  Toynbee 
Hall  and  the  teachings  of  Ruskin. 

It  is  in  the  U.  S.,  however,  that  settlements 
have  had  their  most  varied  and  largest  gfrowth. 
There  are  many  institutions  which  have  assumed 
the  name  without  having  much  if  any  right  to  it. 
"There  are  a  nimiber  of  interesting  experiments  in 
bringing  the  settlement  ideas  into  rural  communi- 
ties. In  spite  of  some  feeble  and  tmworthy 
efforts,  the  strength  and  wide  influence  of  such 
settlements  as  the  South  End  House,  Boston;  the 
group  of  settlements  carried  on  by  coUe^  women 
under  the  College  Settlements  Association  in 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia;  the  Uni- 
versity Settlement,  Greenwich  House,  and  the 
Nurses'  Settlement  in  New  York  City;  Whittier 
House  in  Jersey  City;  the  University  Settlement, 
the  Commons,  of  Chicago,  and  many  others 
throughout  the  cotmtry  make  the  name  an  hon- 
orable one.  Preeminent  above  all  is  Hull  House, 
of  Chicago,  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  Jane 
Addams,  "the  most  successful  settlement  in  the 
world,"  according  to  Canon  Bamett  (see  Hull 
House).  In  re^ty  the  Hull  House  is  not  only 
one  of  tiie  most  important  factors  in  the  higher 


life  of  Chicago,  but  its  influence  has  reached  far 
beyond  its  own  city. 
As  regards  the  present  status  of  settlements, 


"several  difficulties  are  met  with  in  attempting  to  realize 
their  ideals:  (i)  Many  of  the  residents  do  not  come  to  settle 
but  to  spend  a  limited  number  of  months  in  the  hopes  of 
doing  a  little  and  learning  much.     (3)  Nearly 

riod- 

_  1  existence 

in  the  eyes  of  outside  subscriben.  (3)  From 
these  facts  of  transient  workers  and  tabulated 
reports  there  follows  as  a  necessary  evil  the  wide-spread  tend- 
ency to  employ  machinery  in  order  to  produce  enects.  .  .  . 
So  long  as  90  i>er  cent  of  the  residents  turn  their  backs  on  the 
colony  as  soon  as  they  have  gained  enough  experience  to  be 


every  settlement  is  compelled  through  perio 
DiflleiUtMl  ical  statistical  reports  to  justify  its  existen 


valuable,  not  very  extensive  results  can  be  hoped  for  "  (E.  J. 

'Tlwick  in  Charity  OrfomtaHon  Snuw,  London,  Dec.,  1903). 

Prom  another  authority  we  have  this  opinion:     "Settle- 


ments are  still  experimental.  They  are  tar  from  having 
reached  the  dear  waten  of  an  assured  position,  but  are  a 
success  if  only  because  they  have  evidenced  out  the  idea  and 
given  new  form  to  the  practise  of  netghborliness  and  have 
thus  made  for  social  solidarity.  They  do  not  perhaps  neces- 
sarily represent  so  high  a  personal  ideal  as  that  of  Edward 
Deiusoo,  who  lived  alone  in  a  poor  street  in  East  London :  but 
they  are  more  practical  than  isolated  effort  and  in  spite  of  the 
drawbacks  of  community  life  and  the  artificialities  and 
partial  separation  from  ordiruiry  social  life  which  are  involved. 
They  give  scope  for  the  very  enective  concentration  of  many 
minds  on  one  general  aim.  Their  stability  in  the  future 
depends  on  the  amount  of  personal  service  they  can  secure 
of  the  kind  that  is  needed"  (Charles  Booth,  "Ufe  and 
Labor  in  London,"  Third  Series,  vol.  vii.). 

Caroline  Williamson  Montgombrt. 

Rbvsunos:  (For  fuller  list,  see  Bibliotrapky  of  StttUmtnts, 
compiled  by  Caroline  Williamson  Montgomery,  Chicago, 
111.,  for  the  College  Settlements  Association,  rocs.  SS48 
Woodlawn  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.;  Essays  in  Pkuantkropy 
and  Social  Proptss,  Jane  Addams  (1893:)  Dtmocracy  and 
Social  BttUcs,  Jane  Addams  (1903);  Practicablt  Social- 
ism, Rev.  Canon  S.  A.  Bamett;  NnMjorhood  Guilds, 
Stanton  Coit  (r90i):  Letters  of  Edward  Dtnison,  edited  by 
Sir  Baldwin  Leighton  (i8;s);  Social  SctlUnunU,  Prof.  C. 
R.  Henderson,  1890;  University  and  Social  Settlements,  W. 
Reason  (1898);  Social  Progress,  a  year  book,  edited  by  Dr. 
Strong  (1904-5-6);  Arnold  Toynbee,  a  monograpby  by  P. 
C.  Montague  (1899);  English  Social  Movements,  Robert 
Woods. 

Statistics 

We  print  as  follows  statistics  of  settlements  in 
the  U.  S.  It  is  not  a  complete  list,  but  is  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  whole.  From  statistics 
gaUiered  for  "Social  Progress,"  1906,  it  appears 
that  in  that  year  837  persons  were  residents  in 
settlements  besides  uiose  not  reporting.  Besides 
these,  ^,007  more  (§77  men  and  9,930  women) 
non-residents  aided  in  settlement  work,  making 
1,188  men  and  3,556  women,  or  4,744  engaged  in 
settlement  work.  Of  these,  603  (497  women  and 
106  men)  gave  all  their  time  to  the  work.  They 
reported  1,568  clubs  and  1,502  classes,  reaching 
some  55,000  different  persons,  of  whom  9,000  were 
men,  15,000  were  bosrs,  and  31,000  girls  or 
women.  Of  the  1 70  settlements,  63  (probably  the 
largest)  reported  property  valued  at  $2,827,000, 
and  86  settlements  reported  annual  expenditures 
of  $459,000. 

Alabama,  Calhoun,  Lowndes  County,  Calhoun  Colored 
School  Settlement,  1893. 

— .  Huntsville,  Virgmia  Hall,  1904. 

— ,  Tuskegee  Plantation. 

California,  Los  Angeles,  418  Alpine  Street,  Castelar  Settle- 
ment, 1894. 

— ,  Oakland.  709  Linden  Street,  Oakland  Social  Settlement. 
189S. 

— ,  San  Francisco,  555  Chestnut  Street,  The  People's 
Palace. 

— .  San  Francisco,  86  South  Park,  S.  P.  Settlement  Associ- 
ation. 1894. 

— ,  San  Fnncisco,  Telegraph  Hill  Boys'  Club,  Stockton 
Street. 

Colorado,  Denver,  966  Galapago  Street,  Neighborhood 
House,  X9oa. 

Cormecticut,  Hartford,  15  North  Street,  Hartford  Social 
Settlement,  1S9S. 

— ,  New  Haven,  isj  Fisnlclin  Street,  Lowell  House,  1900. 
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Connecticut,  Simabury  (Weatoque  P.  O.).  Neighborhood 
House,  1905. 

Delaware,  Wilmington,  831  Church  Street,  People's  Settle- 
ment, IQ03. 

District  of  Columbia,  Washington,   1143  H  Street  N.  B., 
Noel  House. 

— ,  Washington,  45*  and  468  N  Street  S.  W..  Neighbor 
hood  House,  1901. 

— ,  Washington,  118  M  Street  S.  W.,  Colored  Social  Settle- 
ment, 1904. 

GeorKia,  Atlanta,  74  South  Boulevard,  Methodist  Settle- 
ment Home,  1903. 

Illinois,  Chicago,  474  West  North    Avenue,  Association 
House. 

— ,  Chicago,  180  Grand  Avenue.  The  Commons,  1894. 

— ,  Chicago,  80  Elm  Street.  Eli  Bates  House. 

— ,  Chicago,  134  Newberry  Avenue,  Elizabeth   E.  Marcy 
Home. 

— ,  Chicago,  869  Thirty-third   Place,  Fellowship    House, 
1895. 

— ,  Chicago,  30s  West  Van  Buren  Street,  Forward  Move- 
ment, 1894. 

— ,  Chicago,  133  South  Morgan  Street,  Frances  E.  Willard 
Settlement,  1894. 

— ,  Chicago,  358  Twenty-second  Street,  Francis  E.  Clark 
Settlement,  1904. 

— ,  Chicago,  3033  Wabash  Avenue,  Frederick  Douglass 
Center. 

— ,  Chicago,  867  West  Twenty-second  Street.  Gad's  Hill 
Center,  1898. 

— ,  Chicago,   171  West    Fourteenth  Place,  Henry  Booth 
House,  1898. 

— ,  Chicago,  33s  South  Halsted  Street,  Hull  House,  1889. 

— ,  Chicago,  3835  Dearborn,  Institute  Church  and  Social 
Settlement,  1900. 

— ,  Chicago,    lao    East    Fullerton    Avenue,   Christopher 
House,  Miss  Mary  E.  Van  der  Slice.  1904. 

— ,  Chicago,  485  South  Clinton  Street,  Maxwell  Settlement. 
1893 

— ,  Chicago,  May  Street  and  West  Sixty-seventh  Street 
Neighborhood  House,  t8o6. 

— ,  Chicago,  Noble  and  Augusta,  Northwestern  University 
Settlement,  1891. 

— ,  Chicago,  44—46  Vedder  Street,  Olivet  House,  1003. 

— ,  Chicago,  783  Armitage  Avenue,  Settlement  House  of 
Armitage  Avenue. 

— ,  Qiica^,    Oakwood   Building  and    Langley   Avenue, 
Abraham  Lmcoln  Center.  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  190s. 

— ,  Chicago,  4650  Gross  Avenue,  University  of  Chicago 
Settlement,  1894. 

— ,  Chicago,  Day  Nursery,  Forty-eighth  Street  and  Manh- 
iield  Avenue. 

— ,  Peoria,  3000  South  Washington  Street,  Neighborhood 
House. 

— ,  Qutncy,  ^si  Jersey  Street,  The  Cheerful  Home,  1901. 

Indiana,  Induinapolis,  1 736  Columbia  Avenue,  Christamore, 
The,  1901.     College  Settlement. 
•■  ,87    "  ■        ' 
J  »4 
Settlement,  1806. 

Iowa,  Des  Moines,  Seventh  and  Scott  Streets,  Roadside 
Settlement,  1896. 

Kansas,  Kansas  City,  43  North  First  Street,  Bethel  Home 
Settlement,  1903. 

Kentucky.    Hindman,    Woman's    Christian    Temperance 
Union  Settlement  School. 

— ,  Louisville,  834  East  Jefferson  Street,  Louisville  Settle- 
ment House,  1903. 

— ,  Louisville.  530  First  Street,  Neighborhood  House,  1896. 

Louisiana,  New  Orleans,  1303  Annunciation  Street,  Kings- 
ley  House,  i8y9. 

Maine,  Lewiston  and  Auburn,  141  Middle  Street,  Social 
Settlement,  1899. 

— ,  Portland.  7}  Spring  Street,  Fraternity  House,  1889. 

Maryland,  Baltimore,  8x6  West  Lombard  Street,  Lawrence 
House,  189^. 

— ,  Baltimore.    1504  Port  Avenue.  Locust    Point  Social 
Settlement,  1897. 

— ,  Baltimore,  1304   Bast   Baltimore   Street,   Maccabean 
House. 

— ,  Baltimore,  comer  Cross  and  Warner  Streets,  Warner 
House. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,    113  Salem  Street,  Civic  Service 
House,  Z90X. 

— ,  Boston,  93  TVIer  Street,  Denison  House.  1893. 

— .  Boston,  87  Poplar  Street,  Elizabeth  Peabody  House, 
1896. 

— ,  Boston,  T3  Carver  Street,  Ellis  Memorial.  i88s. 

— ,  Boston,  1900  Washington  Street,  Emmanuel  House. 

— ,  B<Mton,  36  Hull  Street,  Medical  Mission,  189 1. 

— ,  Boston,  38  Chambers  Street,  Fiances  E.  Willard  Settle- 
ment. 1897. 

— ,  Boston,  6-8  Garland  Street,  Hale  House,  1899. 

— ,  Boston,  33  Carolina  Avenue,  Jamaica  Plain,  Neighbor- 
hood House,  X903. 

— .  Boston,  70-80  Emerald  Street,  Lincoln  House,  1887. 

— ,  Boston,  358  Albany  Street,    Roxbuxy  Neighborhood 
House,  1900. 


le,  looi.     i.^oijege  sjetriement. 

— ,  Indianapolis,  873  Colton  Street,  Planner  Guild,  1899. 

— ,  Terre  Haute,  34  North  First  Street,  Terre  Haute  Social 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  37  North  Bennet  Street,  Social  Serv- 
ice House,  1903. 

— ,  Boston,  30  Union  Park,  South  End  House.  1893. 

— ,  Boston,  3  Decatur  Street,  St.  Stephen's  House.  1807. 

— ,  Boston,  147  Ruggles  Street,  Ruggles  Street  Neighbor^ 
hood  House. 

— ,  Cambridge,  7 1  Cherry  Street,  Margaret  Fuller  House. 

- — ,  Cambridge,  744  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Prospect  Union. 

— ,  Cambridge,  Moon  Street^  Neighborhood  House. 

— ,  Maiden,  179  Harvard  Street,  Stephen  Durkee  Archer 
Helping  Hand  House,  1904. 

— ,  Springfield,  Ferry  Street  Settlement. 

Michigan,  Detroit,  701  Superior  Street,  East  Side  Settle- 
ment. 

— ,  Detroit,  519  Franlclin  Street,  Franklin  Street  Settle- 
ment. 

— ,  Detroit,  15^  Grand  Avenue,  Westminster  Guild  House. 

— .  Grand  Rapids,  41;  Ottawa  Street,  Bissell  House. 

Minnesota,  South  Minneapolis,  330  Sixteenth  Avenue,  South 
Pillsbury  House. 

— ,  Mmneapolis,  x6ii  Washington  Avenue.  N.  Unity  House. 

— ,  St.  Paul,  379-38X  Eighth  Street.  The  Commons. 

— ,  St.  Paul,  XS3  Robertson  Street,  The  Neighborhood 
House. 

Missouri,  Kansas  City,  190X  McGee  Street,  Franklin  In- 
stitute and  Social  Settlement. 

— .  St.  Louis,  X337  North  Broadway,  Neighborhood  House. 

— ,  St.  Louis,  803  Hickory  Street,  Kingdom  House. 

— ,  St.  Louis,  Sixth  and  Rutger  Streets,  St.  Stephen's  House, 

— ,  St.  Louis,  Third  and  Victor  Streets,  Victor  Street  Mis- 
sion. 

— ,  St.  Louis,  tioi  Locust  Street,  Welfare  Association. 

Nebraska,  Lincoln,  soo  South  Twentieth  Street,  College 
Settlement.  1896. 

New  Hampshire,  Danbury,  Church  Settlement  Assodatioo, 
C.  C.  Thurber. 

New  Jersey,  Englewood,  33  Dean  Street,  Civic  League. 

— ,  Jersey  City,  174  Grand  Street,  Whittier  House,  189S. 

— ,  Newark.  555  Market  Street.  Newark  Neighboiiiood 
House, 

— ,  Newark,  311  Mount  Prospect  Avenue,  Sophia  Riroid 
Neighborhood  House. 

— ,  Newark,  108  Montgomery  Street,  The  Jewish  Sister- 
hood, 

— ,  Orange,  34  Valley  Street. 

— ,  Orange,  3J  Tompkins  Street,  Orange  Valley  Social  Set- 
tlement, 1896. 

— ,  Summit,  511  Morris  Avenue,  Neighborhood  House, 
1904. 

New  York,  Albany,  388  Central  Avenue,  A.  C.  A.  Settle- 
ment. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  Friendly  House,  40  Warren  Street. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  S3  Sands  Street,  Asacog  House. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  133  Pierrepont  Street,  Holy  Trinity  Guild 
House. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  8s  Java  Street,  Greenpoint  Settlement,  1S9S. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  39  Front  Street,  Italian  Settlement,  1901. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  49  Warren  Street,  Holy  Trinity  Guild  Hotse. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  146  Union  Street,  Little  Italy  Neighborhood 
House. 

— ,  Brooklyn,  Jane  Addams  House,  109  South  Third  Street. 

— .  Brooklyn,  34s  Concord  Street,  Maxwell  House,  xSoo. 

— .  Brooklyn,  148  Jackson  Street,  School  Settlement  Asso- 
ciation. 1901. 

• — ,  Brooklyn.  95  Lawrence  Street,  Wiltoughby  House,  190a. 

— ,  Buffalo,  79Goodell  Street,  Neighborhood  House. 

— ,  Buffalo,  150  Erie  Street,  Reminston  Gospel  Settlement 
1898. 

— ,  Buffalo,  383  Babcock  Street,  Watson  House,  Trinity 
Church  Settlement. 

— ,  Buffalo,  456  Jeffeison  Street,  Zion  House. 

— ,  Buffalo,  404  Seneca  Street,  Welcome  Hall.  1894. 

— ,  Buffalo,  434  Adams  Street,  Westminster  House,  1894. 

— .  New  York  City,  383  Rivington  Street,  Alfred  Commg 
Clark  Neighborhood  House,  1899. 

— ,  — ,3"  West  Fifty-fourth  Street,  Amity  Church  Settle- 
ment, 1896. 

— ,  — ,  161  Avenue  A,  Boys'  Club,  1899. 

— ,  — ,  147  Avenue  B,  Chiistodora  House,  1897. 

— ,  — ,  139  Chrystie,  Chrystie  Street  House. 

— ,  — ,  95  Rivington  Street,  College  Settlement,  1899. 

— ,  — ,  300  Madison  Street,  Down-Town  Ethical  Society. 

— .  — ,  S40  East  Seventy-sixth  Street,  East  Side  House 
Settlement,  1891. 

— .—.331  East  I  i6th  Street.  East  Side  House  of  the  Har- 
lem Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

— ,  — ,  197  East  Broadway,  The  Educational  Alliance. 

— ,  — ,  130  Stanton  Street,  Epiphany  Chapel,  1893. 

— , — ,  3 16  East  138th  Street,  Frank  Bottome  Memorial, 
X900. 

— ,  — .  3S3  West  Seventeenth  Street,  (cordon  House,  1901. 

— ,  — ,311  Clinton  Street.  Gospel  Settlement.  1897. 

— ,  — ,  414  East  Fourteenth  Stieet,  Gmce  Church  Settle- 
ment, 1895. 

— ,  — ,  36  Jones  Street,  Greenwich  House,  1903. 

— ,  — ,  »s  Hamilton  Street,  Hamilton  House. 

— ,  — ,  413  West  Forty-sixth  Street,  Hartley  House,  1897. 

— .  — •  »6s  Henry  Street.  Henry  Street  Settlement,  189J, 
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New  York,  New  York  City.  4>-So  Henry  Street,  Jacob  A. 
RUs  Neighborhood  Settlement.  iSoo. 

— .  — .  js  J  West  Twenty-sixth  Street,  Hudson  Guild. 

— .  — .  4j>  Third  Avenue,  Madison  Square  Church  House, 
i8S6. 

— ,  — .55  Ea»t  Third  Street,  Music  School  Settlement. 

— . — ,  446  Bast  Seventy-second  Street,  Normal  College 
Alumnx  House,  1894. 

— ,  — ,  >8  Macdoueal  Street,  Richmond  Hill  House,  iy>). 

— ,  — ,  359  West  Szty-nintb  Street,  Riverside  Association, 
1892. 

— .  — ,  94  Lawrence  Street,  Speyer  School. 

— ,  — .  144  Spring  Street,  Spring  Street  Church  Neighbor- 
hood House,  1000. 

— ,  — ,  257  East  Seventy-firet  Street,  St.  Roae's Settlement. 

— .  — ,  126  White  Street,  Sunshine  Settlement,  1900. 

— ,  — ,  237  East  104th  Street,  Union  Settlement. 

— ,  — ,  184  Eldridge  Street,  University  Settlement,  1886. 

— ,  — ,  501  West  Fiftieth  Street,  West  Side  Neighborhood 
House,  1898, 

— ,  — ,  460  West  Forty-fourth  Street,  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  West  Side  Settlement. 

— ,  — ,  92  Cherry  Street.  Women's  Palace. 

— ,  Rochester,  152  Baden  Street,  Social  Settlement. 

— ,  Yonkers,  1 1  Jefferson  Street,  Prospect  House  Settle- 
ment. 

North  Carolina,  Ashville,  R.  P.  D.  No.  1,  Log  Cabin  Settle- 
ment. iSqs. 

Ohio,  Cincinnati,  415  Clinton  Street,  The  Jewish  Settlement. 

— ,  — ,  308  East  Front  Street,  Union  Bethel  Settlement, 
1901. 

— ,  — .  »24  West  Liberty,  University  Settlement,  1899. 

— ,  Cleveland,  Mayfield  Rood,  AlU  Social  Settlement.  j8a;. 

— .  — ,  300  Woodland  Avenue,  Council  Educational  Alli- 
ance. 

^,  — ,  68  St.  Clair  Avenue,  Goodrich  Social  Settlement, 
1S9;. 

— ,  — ,  2723  Orange  Avenue,  Hiram  House,  1896. 

— .— .  1523  East  Fifty-fifth  Street, The  Eleanor  B.  Rainey 
Memorial  Institute. 

— ,  Columbus,  468-474  West  Goodale  Street,  First  Neigh- 
borhood Guild,  1897. 

— , . — ,  24  West  rirat  Street,  Social  Settlement. 

— ,  — .511  West  Broad  Street,  West  Side  Settlement. 

— .Toledo,  3146  Summit  Avenue,  North  Toledo,  Social 
Center. 

Pennsylvania,  Allegheny,  Petrel  Street,  Wood's  Run  In- 
dustrial Hotue,  ip04. 

— ,  Philadelphia,  429-435  Christian  Street  and  502  South 
Front  Street,  College  Settlement,  1892. 

— , — ,  922  Locust  Street,  Eighth  Ward  Settlement,  1894. 

— ,  — ,  140  Lehigh  Avenue,  Lighthouse. 

— .  — ,  618  Addison  Street,  Neighborhood  House,  1893. 

— ,  — ,  725  Lombard  Street,  Starr  Center  Neighborhood, 
1884. 

— ,  — ,  Front  and  Ellsworth  Streets,  Southwark  Neighbor- 
haod  House,  1906.  — 

— ,  — ,  Twenty-sixth  and  Lombard  Streets,  University 
Christian  Settlement. 

— ,  — ,  Eighth  Street  and  Snyder  Avenue,  St.  Martha's 
House,  1901. 

— ,  — ,  422  Bainbridge  Street,  Young  Women's  Union. 

— ,  Pittsburg,  1835  Center  Avenue,  Columbian  Council 
School  Settlement,  1900. 

— ,  — ,  3  Fulton  Street,  Kingsley  House,  1893. 

— .  — ,  2404  Fifth  Avenue,  Soho  Bathe  Settlement  House. 

Texas,  Dallas,  125  Cedar  Springs  Road,  Neighborhood 
House. 

Virginia,  Hampton,  320  Locust  Street,  King's  Daughter* 
Settlement. 

— ,  Richmond,  108  North  Seventh  Street,  Nurses'  Settle- 
ment. 

Wisconsin,  Milwaukee,  499  Fifth  Street,  "  The  Settlement," 
1900. 

— ,  861  First  Avenue,  Wisconsin  University  Settlement. 

Great  Britain 
(From  the  Rtformtr't  Ymr  Book,  1907) 

London,  Bermondsey  Women's  Settlement,  149  Lower 
Road,  Rotherhiteh  S.  E..  1889. 

— ,  Bermondsey  Settlement,  Famcombe  Street,  S.  E.,  189 1. 

— ,  British  Institute  of  Social  Service,  i  r  Southampton 
Row,  W.  C.  (Library,  etc.). 

— ,  Browning  Hall,  York  Street,  Walworth,  S.  E.,  1894. 

— ,  Cambridge  House,  Camberwell  Road,  S.  E..  1897. 

— ,  Canning  Town  Women's  Settlement,  Barking  Road,  B., 
1892. 

— ,  Chalfont  House,  >o  Queen  Square,  W.  C,  1893. 

— ,  Deptford  Fund.  24  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  S.  W. 

— ,  Felstead  School  Mission.  Custom  House. 

— ,  Conville  and  Caius  College  Settlement.  Harroway  Road. 

— ,  Lady  Margaret  Hall  Settlement,  129  Kennington  Road, 
S.  E.,  1897. 

— ,  Mansiield  House,  Canning  Town,  B.,  1890. 

— .  Maurice  Hostel,  64-66  Britannia  Street,  City  Rood 
(men). 


London,  Maurice  Hostel,  Women's  House,  51-52  Herbert 
Street,  N.,  i8g8. 

— ,  Morley  College,  i  <  i  Waterloo  Road,  S.  B. 

— ,  North  London  Indies  Settlement,  York  House  37 
Hartham  Road,  Holloway,  N.,  1893. 

— ,  Oxford  House,  Snape  Street,  Bethnal  Green,  B..  1885. 

— ,  Passmore  Edwards  Settlement,  Tavistock  Place,  1897. 

— ,  Presbyterian  Women's  Settlement,  56  East  India  Dock 
Road,  E. 

— ,  St.  Helen's  House,  The  Grove.  Stratford,  E. 

— .  St.  Hilda's  East.  Cheltenham,  College  Settlement,  Old 
NichoU  Street,  Bethnal  Green,  E..  188a. 

— ,  St.  Margaret's  House  (branch  of  Oxford  House),  21  Old 
Ford  Road  Bethnal  Green,  E.,  i88g. 

— ,  St.  Mildred's  House,  Millwall,  Isle  of  Dogs,  E.,  1897. 

— ,  St.  PanciBS  Ethical  Society,  19  Dartmouth  Park  Hill, 
N.  W. 

— ,  Talbot  House  Women's  Settlement,  48  Addington 
Square,  Camberwell. 

— ,  Toynbee  Hall.  28  Commercial  Street,  B.,  18B5. 

— ,  Umted  Girls  School  Settlement,  19  Peckham  Road.  S.  B. 

— ,  Women  Workers'  College  (Grey  Ladies),  Dartmouth 
Row,  Blackheath,  S.  B. 

— ,  Women's  University  Settlement,  45  Nelson  Square, 
Blackfriars  Road,  1887. 

— ,  Working  Women's  College,  Fitzroy  Square.  W. 

Birmingham,  Women's  Settlement,  3 18  Summer  Lane. 

Bradford,  United  Oillege  Settlement. 

Bristol,  Broad  Plain  House,  St.  Philip's,  1891. 

Cardiff,  University  Settlement,  Walker  Road,  E.  Moor. 

Chesterfield,  The  Settlement,  Church  Lane. 

Darlington,  The  Ladies'  Settlement. 

Edinburgh,  New  College  Settlement.  Pleasaunce,  1905. 

Edintnirgh,  University  Settlement  Association,  13  Rutland 
Street,  1887. 

Dundee,  Social  Union  Settlement,  Grey  Lodge,  Wellington 
Street. 

Edinburgh.  Town  and  Gown  Association,  3 1  Rutland  Street. 

Glasgow,  Toynbee  House,  Cathedral  Court,  Rotten  Row, 
1886. 

— ,  University  Students'  Settlement,  10  Poesil  Road,  1889. 

— ,  Broomielaw  Free  Church  College  Mission,  52  Carrick 
Street,  Anderston. 

— ,  yueen  Margaret  Settlement,  75  Elliot  Street,  Anderston. 

Ipswich,  Social  Settlement,  r33-r35  Fore  Street,  1896. 

Liverpool,  Victoria  Women's  Settlement,  294  Netherfield 
Road,  N; 

Manchester,  Lanes.  College  Settlement,  Embden  Street, 
Hulme    iS9(. 

— ,  Art  Museum  and  University  Settlement,  200  Every 
Street,  Ancoats,  1895. 

— ,  Art  Museum  and  Univenity  Settlement  (Women's 
House). 

— .  Ladies'  Church  House,  117  Rusholme  Road. 

Middlesbrough,  Congregational  Women's  Settlement. 

Stoke-on-Trent,  Women's  Settlement,  Fenton  House. 

SHACKLETOR,  DAVm  JAMES :  English  Labor 
M.  P.;  bom  1863,  in  Rosendale.  Mr.  Shackleton 
is  a  weaver  and  active  trade-unionist.  He  was 
elected  to  Parliament  for  the  Clitheroe  Division  of 
Lancashire  in  1902.  He  is  vice-chairman  of  the 
Labor  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Northern  Counties  Weavers'  Amal- 
gamation ;  and  member  of  the  Legislative  Council 
of  the  Textile  Factory  Workers'  Association.  He 
is  chairman  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of 
the  Trade-Union  Congress.  Member  also  of  the 
Blackburn  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Address:  51, 
London  Terrace,  Darwen,  Lancashire,  EngUmd. 

SHAFTESBURY,  AUTHONY  ASHLEY  COOP- 
ER, SEVEITTH  EARL  OF:  "The  Workingman's 
Friend";  bom  in  London,  1801.  Educated  at 
Chiswick,  Eton,  and  Oxford,  where  he  took  a  first 
class  in  classics  in  182a.  Entered  Parliament  in 
1826,  representing  Woodstock  1826-30,  Dorches- 
ter 1830-31,  Dorset  1833-46,  and  Bath  1847-51. 
He  supported  the  administrations  of  Liverpool 
and  Canning;  commissioner  of  the  India  Board  of 
Control  (1828),  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  under 
Peel.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  peerage  in 
1851.  Altho  a  Tory,  he  was  independent.  Com- 
menced public  labor?  for  reform  in  1828  by  his 
speech  on  the  barbarous  treatment  of  Itmatics, 
and  was  mainly  influential  as  chairman  of  the 
Lunacy  Commission  in  securing  the  bill  which 
has  been  called  "the  Magna  Charta  of  the  liber- 
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ties  of  the  insane."  By  1833  he  became,  largely 
through  the  influence  of  Oastler  (fl.  v.),  the  ac- 
knowledged parliamentary  champion  of  factory 
legislation  (q.  v.);  costing  him  political  prefer- 
ment, but  earning  him  the  title  of  "The  Work- 
ingman's  Friend.  Worked  incessantly  in  the 
ten-hours  movement.  Made  numerous  personal 
investigations  of  factories  and  factory  fife;  and 
his  revelations  caused  all  England  to  shudder. 
The  Children's  Employment  Commissions  of 
1842-43  were  mainly  due  to  him.  He  secured 
the  passage  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1844  and  the 
famous  Ten-Hour  Act  of  1847.  Evangefical  of 
the  Evangelicals,  he  incurred  opprobrium,  con- 
tempt, and  misrepresentation,  yet  was  president 
of  numerous  Bible  societies  and  head  of  the  so- 
called  Exeter  Hall  school  of  Low  Churchmen.  He 
was  an  active  opponent  of  slavery  throughout  the 
world  till  his  death  in  1885. 

SHAKERS  is  the  name  commonly  given  to 
a  religious  community  of  people  in  the  United 
States.  Their  official  name  is  United  Society  of 
Believers  in  Christ's  Second  Appearing.  The 
name  Shakers  was  applied  to  their  forerunners 
and  successors  of  the  French  Prophets,  imder  the 
ministration  of  James  and  Jane  Wardley,  Quak- 
ers of  Bolton,  England,  because  of  the  shaking  of 
their  bodies  by  the  power  of  God  in  their  seasons 
for  worship. 

It  was  accepted  because  appropriate  to  the 
work  God  promised  to  do  in  the  latter  day.  "  In 
that  day,  there  shall  be  a  great  shaking  in  the 
land  of  Israel.  All  men  upon  the  face  of  tne  earth 
shall  shake  in  my  presence."  (Ezek.  38 :  20;  Joel 
3 :  16.)  "  I  will  shake  all  nations  and  the  desire  of 
all  nations  shall  come."  (Hag.  2:6.)  Also  be- 
cause the  Spirit  that  inspired  the  prophets,  said 
the  shaking  of  their  bodies  was  a  sign  that  He  was 
now  goiiu;  to  do  what  He  had  foretold  in  His 
word,  anowhat  they  were  sent  before  to  warn  of, 
to  wit :  "  H«  is  commg  to  shake  terribly  the  earth 
— ^to  shake  not  only  earth  but  heaven  also,  and 
to  make  the  hearts  of  sinners  fear  and  tremble 
more  than  the  bodies  of  His  messengers  do  now." 
(London,  1 708.  Pamphlet  2,516,  New  York  State 
Library.     See  Heb.  1 2 :  26.) 

The  founder  of  this  brotherhood  and  sister- 
hood, in  whom  the  Shakers  believe  that  Christ 
has  made  his  second  appearing,  was  an  English- 
woman named  Ann  Lee,  a  native  of  Manchester, 
to  whom,  after  a  labor  of  twelve  days  and  nights, 
to  know  how  creation  was  fallen  and  how  the 
restoration  should  take  place,  Christ  appeared 
in  His  kingdom  and  glor^,  and  revealed  the 
depth  of  man's  loss,  what  it  was,  and  the  way 
of  redemption.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1770, 
ten  years  after  she  had  joined  the  Society  of  the 
Wanlleys,  which  had  already  received  the  name 
Shakers. 

From  this  time  onward  Ann  became  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  society.  Her  testimony 
cutting  off  the  carnal  union  between  male  and 
female,  demanding  pure  sex  relations,  reduced, 
however,  their  number  from  about  300  to  30. 
Ann  said  she  joined  that  society  about  the  year 
1760,  at  23  or  24  years  of  age.  She  was  a  married 
woman,  in  the  vigor  and  prime  of  life,  had  a  ro- 
bust constitution,  and  had  four  children  (all  of 
whom  died  in  infancy).  In  her  younger  days, 
even  while  a  child,  she  had  an  utter  hatred  of  that 
nature  which  leads  mankind  to  works  of  un- 
cleanness.  She  made  this  known  to  her  parents, 
many  times,  but  having  the  same  nature  as 


others,  and  no  one  to  support  her  innate  princi- 
ple, after  she  grew  up,  she  declined  and  became, 
for  a  time,  a  prey  to  the  Destroyer. 
She  said  further: 

"  God  created  my  soul  in  mnooence,  but  by  nnnins  anintt 
Hii  holy  commandments,  I  was  defiled  and  abominable  la  His 
■i<ht.  While  in  that  state,  God  was  pleased  to  call  my  soul 
bytheGoipel.  I  was  wrouzht  upon  by  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  to  see  and  feel  the  depth  al  my  loss,  and  by  the  same 
power,  I  was  enabled  to  travel  out  of  it.  Conoeming  her 
mterview  with  the  Lord  Jesus,  she  says:  "Then  I  was  made 
able  to  hear  an  open  testimony  against  that  sin  which  is  the 
root  of  all  evil,  and  I  felt  the  power  of  God  flow  in  my  soul 
like  a  fountain  of  living  water.  Prom  that  day  to  this.  I  haw 
taken  up  a  full  cross  against  the  doleful  works  of  the  flesh." 

As  the  first  man  was  not  complete  till  woman 
was  created  and  placed  in  her  proper  order  as  his 
chief  helper  and  coworker,  so  also  with  Him  that 
was  to  come.  The  Lord  from  heaven,  the  life- 
pving  Spirit,  was  not  completely  revealed,  till  the 
new  woman  was  created  on  the  same  spiritual 
plane,  in  the  likeness  of  the  Eternal  Mother,  and 
nad  traveled  to  her  lot  to  personate  the  Bride  of 
the  Lamb,  and  reveal  the  Mother  in  Deity,  as 
Jesus  personated  the  Bridegroom  and  revealed 
the  Father.  Less  than  this  destroys  semblance 
between  type  and  antitype.  God  is  Father  and 
Mother — and  Christ  is  Father  and  Mother  in  Son 
and  Daughter. 

Quakers,  French  Prophets,  and  the  Wardleys 
all  prophesied  of  the  second  coming  of  Christ  to 
set  up  his  everlasting  kingdom,  as  near  at  hand, 
and  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Antichrist, 
and  all  the  corrupt  systems  of  men — and  the 
fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecy  concerning  the 
marriage  of  the  Lamb,  and  descent  of  the  New 
Jerusalem.  Ann  of  course  became  imbued  with 
the  same  thought,  but  her  first  travail  was  for  her 
own  redemption  and  purification  from  the  nature 
of  evil. 

Ann  was  bom  Feb.  29, 1736.  Her  father,  John 
Lee,  was  a  blacksmith,  and  had  eight  children. 
One  of  these  united  with  her,  threw  up  his  com- 
mission as  an  officer  in  the  king's  guards,  and 
earned  support  at  blacksmithing.  He  traveled 
with  her  and  was  a  strong  support  till  the  end  of 
earth's  trials.  Ann  lived  in  the  house  with  her 
father,  till  she  embarked  for  America.  She  grew 
up  at  work,  and  without  schooling  in  books.  She 
was  patient,  industrious,  neat,  and  frugal,  and 
taught  her  followers  to  practise  the  same.  An 
instruction  of  hers,  often  repeated  by  her  dis- 
ciples, was:  "Put  your  hands  to  work  and  give 
your  heart  to  God. '  She  did  not  profess  to  t^ch 
a  new  doctrine,  i.  e.,  a  different  one  from  the 
teachings  of  Christ  as  recorded  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, but  directed  her  hearers  to  Him  as  the 
true  guide  and  enlightener,  and  example  for  all  to 
follow. 

Altho  violently  assaulted  a  number  of  times  in 
England,  and  afterward  in  America,  with  ap- 
parent intent  to  kill,  and  tho  her  followers  were 
roughly  handled  in  both  countries,  it  was  not  to 
escape  persecution  that  she  came  to  America. 
Persecution  had  ceased  in  England  nearly  two 
years  before  she  came.  It  was  because  the 
people  there  were  not  sufficiently  disenthralled  to 
receive  her  testimony.  Ann  was  directed  by 
revelation  to  come  to  America,  where  she  saw  the 
future  increase  of  the  work,  among  a  people  she 
was  told  would  be  prepared  to  receive  her  testi- 
mony. 

Nme  persons,  including  Abraham  Stanley,  her 
husband,  embarked  on  a  condenmed  ship,  the 
Mariah,  in  1774.     When  told  that  the  vessel  was 
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condenmed,  Mother  Ann  said,  "God  will  not  con- 
demn it  when  we  are  in  it."  They  landed  safely 
in  New  York  Aug.  6th,  after  being,  as  they  be- 
lieved, miraculously  saved,  and  immediately 
sought  employment.  Ann  remained  in  New 
York,  a  man  having  employed  her  husband  at 
blacksmithing.  Stanley,  however'  about  a  year 
after,  began  to  oppose  her  views  and  deserted  her 
in  i77Si  and  we  hear  no  more  of  him. 

John  Hocknell  was  the  only  man  of  wealth 
among  her  group  of  followers.  It  was  his  means 
that  enabled  them  to  emigrate,  and  they  now 
leased  a  tract  of  land  in  the  wilderness  of  Water- 
vliet,  seven  miles  northwest  of  Albany,  N.  Y., 
where  they  settled  in  1776.  Here  they  toiled  to 
clear  the  land,  build  houses,  and  lay  in  stores  for 
the  anticipated  increase.  In  the  spring  of  1 780 
the  news  spread  among  a  people  prepared  in 
eastern  New  York  and  New  England,  of  a  strange 
people  having  a  strange  religion,  living  in  the 
woods,  near  Albany.    Converts  were  made. 

The  first  public  testimony  of  the  everlasting 
Gospel,  preached  in  America,  was  on  the  well- 
known  dark  day  of  May  19,  1780.  In  1781  Ann 
made  a  missionary  tour  through  New  England 
and  elsewhere.  In  six  years'  time  nearly  3,000 
people  embraced  the  testimony  and  came  to 
judgment,  confessing  and  righting  their  wrongs. 
Momer  Ann  died  in  1784,  but  tier  successors, 
Joseph  Meacluun  and  Lucy  Wright,  began,  in 
1 7  93 1  to  organize  the  believers  into  families  on  a 
communal  basis,  after  the  example  of  the  Primi- 
tive Church  at  Jerusalem,  but  with  increase,  giv- 
ing woman  equal  place,  honors,  office,  rights  and 
privileges  with  the  man.  The  work  of  organizing 
all  the  families  occupied  five  or  six  years,  or  till 

The  earliest  census  known  to  the  writer  is  dated 
1803.  The  number  of  the  fraternity  at  that  time 
was  1,632,  in  eleven  societies — two  in  Maine, 
two  in  New  Hampshire,  four  in  Massachusetts, 
one  in  Connecticut,  and  two  in  New  York.  In 
1805  three  missionaries  were  sent  from  Mt. 
Lebanon  to  the  subjects  of  the  Kentucky  revival. 
Later  more  laborers  were  sent,  both  brethren  and 
sisters,  perhaps  twenty  in  all,  and  five  new  socie- 
ties were  established — two  in  Ohio,  two  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  one  in  Indiana,  afterward  broken  up 
on  account  of  unhealthy  location,  the  people 
moving  to  other  societies. 

By  1830  believers  had  increased  threefold;  two 
more  societies  were  established  in  Ohio,  and  one 
in  New  York.  In  1896  a  family  was  settled  on  a 
tract  of  land  in  Osceola  County,  Florida;  a  few 
colonies  have  since  been  given  up,  but  there  are 
still  fifteen  societies  or  settlements,  comprizing 
twenty-seven  family  communities,  and  number- 
ing near  700  people. 

Their  number  when  largest,  from  1838  to  184s, 
was  about  4,000.  From  1837  to  1850  a  marvel- 
ous spiritual  outpouring  and  visitation  of  spirits 
caused  a  deep  and  lastmg  spiritual  revival  m  all 
the  societies.  Mother  Ann  and  her  colaborers 
and  successors  in  the  ministry  and  eldership  ap- 
peared to  be  the  conductors  of  it  fif  ty-thiee  years 
after  she  left  the  mortal  body.  They  came  to 
awaken  the  people — to  purge  out  disorder  and 
slackness — to  plant  faith  in  the  young,  of  whom 
there  was  a  la^  company,  and  to  baptize  them 
with  spiritual  gifts  and  power  from  on  high .  They 
did  not  come  to  take  the  lead,  but  to  help  the 
elders,  and  to  reestablish  Christian  order  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning,  and  prepare  for  the  Gospel  to 
go  forth  to  mankind. 


Sept.  31, 1850,  one  inspired  Harriet  f Goodwin), 
in  the  name  of  Mother  Azm,  testified  uiat  at  that 
time  the  power  of  evil  was  more  bound,  and  less 
able  to  act  against  the  work  of  God  than  ever 
before.  That  the  mhabitants  of  Zion  stood  in  a 
more  purified  and  justified  state  than  thev  did  be- 
fore, and  the  ^vailing  feeling  was  united  to  keep 
the  Gospel.  The  declared  purpose  of  the  Spirit 
was  in  a  degree  accomplished.  Many  were  bap- 
tized with  a  holy  Spirit  and  became  pillars,  who 
but  for  that  work  would  have  remamed  of  the 
earth,  earthy,  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  natural 
mind.  This  was  done  while  many  were  in  the  body 
who  received  their  faith  from  Mother  Ann  and 
her  helpers,  William,  James,  and  John.   She  could 

grove  oy  them,  it  was  her  that  spoke  through  the 
ps  of  the  young  who  were  not  bom,  nor  their 
parents,  when  Mother  Ann  passed  out  of  the 
body.  However,  a  wave  of  caviling  infidelity 
and  disbelief  in  spiritual  gifts  followed  and  swept 
many  from  the  ranks. 

After  the  close  of  185 1  those  who  remained 
of  the  first  believers  passed  away  very  fast,  and 
from  that  day  to  this  there  has  been  a  steady 
decline  in  the  number  forming  the  visible 
body. 

Elder  James  Whittaker,  her  principal  preacher, 
who  succeeded  her  in  the  ministry,  died  in  1787, 
aged  36.  He  was  succeeded  by  Elder  Joseph 
Meacham,  bom  in  Enfield,  Conn.  He  passed  on,  in 
1706,  aged  54.  All  these,  and  Elder  John  Hock- 
neU,  who  passed  on  in  1799,  aged  76,  were  spirit 
seers,  prophets,  and  had  visions  of  the  heavenly 
world.  After  Joseph  Meacham,  Mother  Lucy 
Wright,  who  was  chosen  Leader  of  the  Sisterhood 
from  1787,  guided  the  people  through  their  great 
increase  till  1821,  when  she  passed  on  at  the  age 
of  61.  After  that  Ebenezer  Bishop,  Rufus 
Bishop,  Ruth  Landon,  and  Ascenath  Clark  were 
the  nrst  ministry  till  1849.  Elder  Ebenezer 
passed  on  in  1849,  Ruth  Landon  in  1850,  and 
Rufus  Bishop  in  1853.  After  some  changes, 
Daniel  Boler  and  Giles  Avery,  Betsv  Bates,  and 
Eliza  Ann  Taylor,  led  the  people  till  1890. 
Present  leaders  are  Joseph  Holden,  Harriet  Bul- 
lard,  and  Augusta  Stone.  They  divide  their  time 
between  Mt.  Xebanon,  Watervliet,  Hancock,  and 
Enfield,  Conn.,  Elder  Joseph  giving  most  of  his 
time  to  Shirley  and  Hancock. 

A.  G.   HOLLISTER, 

Mt.  Lebanon,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  now  some  fifteen  societies,  located  in 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Connecticut,  and  Maine.  Each 
society  is  constituted  of  several  families,  each 
family  being  a  community  in  itself,  having  its 
own  lands,  building,  and  business.  In  Mt. 
Lebanon,  N.  Y.,  their  largest  commtmity,  there 
are  several  families,  made  up  of  150  persons, 
including  thirty-five  boys  and  girls.  This  has 
been  the  home  of  Elder  Frederick  W.  Evans,  the 
best  known  of  the  Shakers.  The  other  societies 
are  made  up  in  about  the  same  ratio  as  the  one 
at  Mt.  Lebanon. 

The  capital  of  all  the  communities  is  mostly 
in  land.  Originally  the  communities  invested 
their  surplus  ■  income  in  land ;  now  they  are 
selling  it  oS  as  fast  as  they  can  find  purchasers. 
For  many  years  broom-making,  gardening,  seed 
business,  medicines,  etc.,  were  profitable  indus- 
tries. One  of  their  number  says  the  income  of  all 
the  communities  does  not  any  more  than  balance 
the  expenditures  in  taxes,  repairs,  living,  corn- 
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forts,  and  improvements;  but  that  having  good 
simple  food  and  hy^enic  clothing,  with  useful 
buiMings  supplied  with  modem  conveniences  in 
heating,  lightmg,  sanitation,  and  hygiene,  they 
have  a  heaven  upon  earth,  and  are  therewitli 
content. 

Their  society  is  recruited  mostly  by  young 
men  and  girls,  but  occasionally  married  per- 
sons with  their  children  come  "into  union." 
Husbands  and  wives,  when  they  have  come 
"into  tmion,"  become  as  brothers  and  sisters. 
The  education  of  the  children  attached  to  the 
society  is  the  work  of  the  sisters.  The  brothers 
and  sisters  take  their  meals  in  a  common  room, 
eating  at  six  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  six 
in  the  afternoon.  Their  meals  are  taken  _  in 
silence,  any  direction  that  has  to  be  given  being 
given  by  a  gesture  or  in  a  whisper.  In  their 
church  service  music  bears  a  promment  part,  the 
hymns  and  chants  which  are  used  being  all 
of  Shaker  origin,  communicated  to  believers  in 
dreams  and  reveries  by  the  spirits  with  whom 
they  have  communion. 

Repbrences:  Tht  Manifisto.  a  paper  published  by  the 
Shakers  at  East  Canterbury  N.  H.;  Tfu  Concist  History  of 
Shaktrs  (East  Canterbury,  N.  H.,  r894);  Prntpis  of  Mollur 
Ann,  Christ's  Second  Apptaring,  Shaker  documents. 

SHAW,  ALBERT:  Editor  AmerKon  Review  of 
Reviews;  lecturer  and  publicist- bom  in  1857,  at 
Shandon,  Iowa.  Educated  at  Grinnell  and  Iowa 
Colleges,  Iowa  (1879),  took  postgraduate  work 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  where  he  studied 
history  and  political  science,  and  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.  in  1884,  LL.D.  University  of 
Wisconsin,  1904.  For  a  time  he  was  editorial 
writer  on  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  (1883-86), 
and  studied  in  Europe,  1888-89.  In  1891, 
associated  with  W.  T.  Stead,  he  established  and 
has  since  edited  The  American  Review  of  Re- 
views, He  has  lectured  in  many  universities, 
colleges,  and  clubs  on  political  topics,  and  is 
a  member  of  numerous  scientific  societies  and 
clubs — literary  and  political.  He  is  author 
of  "Icaria"  (9.  v.),  1884;  "Cooperation  in  the 
Northwest"  (1888);  "Mimicipal  Government 
in  Great  Britain"  (1895);  "Municipal  Govern- 
ment in  Continental  Eun^"  (1895);  "Political 
Problems  of  American  Development"  (1907); 
"  The  Outlook  for  the  Average  Man  (1907) ;  edited 
The  National  Revenues  (1888),  ana  has  written 
numerous  essays  on  political  and  economical 
topics,  and  on  municipal  ownership.  Address: 
13  Astor  Place,  New  York  City. 

SHAW,  GEORGE  BERITARD:  Author,  critic, 
playwright,  Socialist;  bom  in  Dublin,  1856.  In 
1876  he  settled  in  London  and  wrote  four  novels, 
"The  Irrational  Knot,"  "Love  Among  the  Ar- 
tists," "Cashel  Byron's  Confession,"  and  "An 
Unsocial  Socialist. '  In  1 884  he  joined  the  Fabian 
Society  (9.  v.),  one  of  its  earliest  members,  and 
has  continued  active  in  its  management  to  the 
present,  editing  and  contributing  to  "The  Fabian 
Essays,"  whilst  writing  criticisms  of  painting, 
music,  the  drama  and  hterature  continuously  for 
the  press  and  lecturing  in  the  evenings  on  social- 
ism. He  has  since  1892  written  fifteen  plays, 
which  have  been  translated  into  eighteen  lan- 
gtiages,  and  performed  with  success  in  most  of 
them.  "Mrs.  Warren's  Profession"  is  perhaps, 
the  best  known  instance  of  his  method  of  sub- 
stituting the  collective  guilt  of  society  for  in- 
(Uvidual    delinquency  in    motiving    his    pieces. 


That  he  is  serious  in  his  socialism  and  has  put 
much  of  it  into  his  plays,  those  who  know  him 
best  have  no  question.  His  religious  and  political 
philosophy  is  to  be  foiuid  in  the  prefaces  of  his 
plays — notably ' '  Man  and  Superman  "  and  in  such 
essays  as  "The  Quintessence  of  Ibsenism"  (1891) 
and  "The  Perfect  Wagnerite"  (1898).  Address: 
10  Adelphi  Terrace,  W.  C,  London,  England. 

SHEARBCAN,  THOMAS  GASKELL:  Lawyer 
and  political  economist;  bom  in  1834  at  Birmin|:- 
ham,  England.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1843,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1859,  but 
did  not  practise  imtil  1868,  devoting  himself 
meanwhile  to  writing  on  law.  In  1874  he  de- 
fended Henry  Ward  Beecher  against  Theodore 
Tilton.  He  belonged  to  the  Republican  Party 
except  during  1884-96,  but  was  all  the  time  a 
free  trader,  opposer  of  indirect  taxation,  and  be- 
hever  in  the  single  tax.  Died  igoo-  He  was 
author  of  (books  and  articles)  "Talks  on  Free 
Trade"  (1881);  "Distribution of  Wealth"  (1887); 
"Owners  of  the  U.  S."  (1889);  "The  Coming 
Billionaire"  (1890);  "Crooked Taxation"  (1891); 
""Taxation  of  Personal  I^perty"  (1895). 

SHERWELL,  ARTHUR:  Author;  social  re- 
former; bom  London,  England,  1863.  For  a  few 
years  a  minister  in  the  Wesleyan  Church,  for 
theological  reasons  he  resigned,  and  has  since  de- 
voted himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of  social 
questions.  Has  traveled  extensively  and  investi- 
gated social  conditions  in  various  countries.  In 
recent  years,  collaborating  with  Mr.  Joseph 
Rowntree,  he  has  devoted  much  time  to  a  study 
of  the  social  and  legislative  aspects  of  the  tem- 
perance question.  Mr.  Sherwell  is  an  advanced 
social  reformer  and  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
labor  movement,  but  insists  that  the  social  prob- 
lem is  not  a  mere  question  of  poverty  or  over- 
crowding or  imemployment,  but  of  the  develop- 
ment of  man.  He  holds  that  social  progress  can 
only  spring  from  the  release  and  development  of 
latent  forces  in  human  nature  and  that  every- 
thing that  hinders  this  release  and  development 
is  necessarily  a  fundamental  problem  of  politics. 
Author:  "Life  in  West  London";  "Social  Settle- 
ments and  the  Labor  Movement."  Joint  author 
of  "The  Taxation  of  the  Liquor  Trade  " ;  "Public 
Control  of  the  Liquor  Traffic";  "The  Temper- 
ance Problem  and  Social  Reform,"  etc.  Address: 
Crossways  House,  Lower  Kingswood,  Reigate, 
England. 

SHIBLEY,  GEORGE  H.:  Sociologist;  bom 
1861,  Randall,  Wis.;  studied  law  in  Chicago; 
admitted  to  Illinois  bar  1887 ;  took  special  courses 
at  University  of  Chicago  1893-95;  student  and 
writer  on  monopoly  problem,  the  initiative  and 
referendum;  founded  Bureau  of  Economic  Re- 
search in  1809;  and,  in  1902,  the  National  Fed- 
eration for  People's  Rule.  Mr.  Sbibley  believes 
that  the  people  should  seek  to  terminate  "ma- 
chine rule  "  by  reestablishing  a  system  by  which 
they  can  vote  directly  on  legislative  issues.  The 
people's  rule  reestabhshed,  they  can  vote  as  they 
choose ;  as,  for  example,  is  being  done  in  Oregon, 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  in  other  places.  Author: 
"Elements  of  Law";  "Money  Question";  "The 
Monopoly  Question";  "Outline  of  Social  Evo- 
lution"; "The  University  and  Social  Problems"; 
"The  Trust  Problem  Solved";  "Guarded  Rei>i«- 
sentative  Govemment."  Address:  Bliss  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 
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House.  Mr.  Siegfried  is  one  of  the  prominent 
social  reformers  in  France.  President  of  the  Musie 
Social,  and  framer  of  the  Law  on  Cheap  Dwellings, 


COUHTKUS 


German  Empire 

Rtissia 

Finland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands 

British  posseasions 

British  Empire 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Spain 

Italy 

Austria 

Hungary 

United  States ] 

Japan  » -j 


Year 


190S 
190a 
190J 
190J 
■904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1900 
1903 
1904 
1903 

190s 


SaiLiNO  Vbssbls 


Number 


>.S67 

».3»« 

>.36S 

1.983 

S.TS6 

3.4S6 

10,037 

»73 

l>, I>4 

»».334 

439 

4 

tS.oS7 

549 

S.ios 

1,478 

10 1 

•5.784 
3.934 


Registered 
tons 


578,503 

379,5  >t 

»8s,463 

»7 1.85a 

8a6,744 

153. 1 18 

1.785.387 

i7.a8o 

9>6,94 1 

3.7ag,6o8 

S7.8a6 

a,844 

653.a<i8 

9S.»87 

570.403 

"8,365 

,    5.43« 

bratto 

1.715.049 

■netto 

397.150 


SrsAiMHirs 


Number 


1,657 

810 

i" 

987 

1.47a 

59a 

10.336 

34 

4.35" 

i4.7ai 

a68 

65 

1.457 

Soa 

48s 

a43 

90 

8.897 


Registered 
tons 


1,774.07a 

39«.697 

55.019 

375.999 

656.930 

3ao.a9Z 

8.745.674 

6,179 

674,640 

9.4a6,493 

3S7.470 

99.893 

696,059 

679.39a 

448.404 

a6a.3s8 

86,073 

I    brutto 

!  3.741.494 

I      netto 

I     66a,46a 


Total' 


Number 


4.aa4 

3.188 

a.687 

a.970 

7.aa8 

4.048 

ao.373 

ao7 

16.475 

37.05s 

707 

16,514 

1.051 

S.690 

i.7ai 

191 

34,68 1 
5.S04 


Registered 
tons 


a,35a.S75 

664.ao8 

340.48a 

647.851 

1.483.674 

473.409 

10,531,061 

'3-459 

1.601,581 

la. 156,101 

395.396 

ioa.737 

1.349.337 

774.579 

1.018,807 

390.733 

,      .  91.511 

brutto 
)   6,456,543 

t       netto 
989,613 


■  The  smaller  vessels,  sail  or  steam,  are  not  included:  but  the  difference  of  "small"  varies  somewhat,  e.  g.,  Belgium  and  Spain 
do  not  report  vessels  under  fifty  tons,  the  U.  S.  omit  those  tmder  five  tons. 
>  The  ships  inclnde  only  those  built  after  Bttiopean  patterns. 


SIDGWICK,  HEURY:  Political  economist; 
bom  Skipton,  Yorkshire,  England,  i838;educated 
at  Rugbv  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Be- 
came a  fellow  and  lecturer  of  his  college  m  1859; 
he  resigned  the  fellowship  in  1869  on  account  of 
the  conditions  of  religious  belief  then  attached 
to  fellowships;  in  1870  was  active  in  establishing 
academic  instruction  for  women  in  Cambridge. 
Appointed  professor  prelector  of  moral  philos- 
ophy at  Trinity  College  in  1875,  and  Knights- 
bridge  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  in  1883.  He  has  con- 
tributed to  periodical  Utcrature  many  articles  on 
philosophical  and  economical  subjects.  In  his 
philosophical  works  he  seeks  to  reconcile  lines  of 
thought  previously  regarded  as  antagonistic;  in 
ethics  to  reconcile  mtuitionism  and  utilitarianism. 
In  political  economy  his  endeavor  was  to  find  the 
right  compromise  between,  or  combination  of,  the 
traditional  deductive  method  of  English  polit- 
ical economy  and  the  views  of  the  men  some- 
times called  Socialists  of  the  Chair,  predominant 
in  Germany.  Died  in  1900.  Author:  "Methods 
of  Ethics";  the  "Principles  of  Political  Econ- 
omy"; "Outlines  of  the  History  of  Ethics"; 
"Elemente  of  Politics." 

SIEGFRIED,  JULES:  Member  of  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies;  bom  1837  at  Mulhouse, 
Alsace.  Engaged  in  the  cotton  business  at  Mul- 
house, then  at  Bombay  and  Havre,  where  he  de- 
veloped a  lai^  trade,  especially  during  the  Amer- 
ican War.  During  the  Franco-German  War  he 
entered  political  life,  becoming  adjoint  to  the 
Mayor  of  Havre — a  position  he  held  from  1 871  to 
1878.  Mayor  of  Havre  from  1878  to  1885,  in 
which  ofSce  he  made  a  great  reputation  as  an  ac- 
tive, energetic  administrator  and  bold  reformer. 
In  1885  appointed  deputy  to  the  Lower  House, 
and  in  the  Ribot  ministry,  1892,  was  Minister  of 
Commerce.  Elected  to  the  Senate  in  1897.  In 
1903  was  again  elected  to  bis  seat  in  the  Lower 


often  called  the  "Siegfried  Law."  A  Republican 
and  a  supporter  of  the  policy  represented  by  the 
Left  side  of  the  House  of  Deputies,  and,  tho  a 
believer  in  individual  effort,  M.  Siegfried  in  social 
matters  has  in  many  cases  given  liis  support  to 
the  intervention  of  the  State.  Author  of  the 
book  "La  Mis^re,"  which  has  been  crowned  by 
the  French  Academy;  also  of  numerous  pam- 
phlets on  social  c^uestions.  Address:  aid  Boule- 
vard Saint  Germam,  Paris,  France. 

SDfOnS,  ALGIE  MARTIN:  Socialist;  editor; 
bom  1870,  North  Freedom,  Wis.  Graduated  from 
University  of  Wisconsin,  1895,  with  honors  in 
economics;  189^-9  was  engaged  in  social  settle- 
ment and  associated  charity  work.  Mr.  Simons 
has  been  for  some  years  editor  of  the  Inlerna- 
tional  Socialist  Revtew.  He  is  a  professed  ad- 
herent of  the  principles  of  international  Marxian 
socialism.  Author:  "The  American  Farmer"; 
"Class  Struggles  in  America";  "The  Man  Under 
the  Machine  ;  "Packington,"  and  many  pam- 
phlets and  minor  articles.  Address:  Gladstone 
Apartments,  Evanston,  111. 

SINCLAIR,  UPTON:  Socialist;  author;  bom 
1878,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  educated  at  College  of  City 
of  New  York  and  Columbia  University.  During 
the  years  1905-6  he  conducted  a  personal  and 
thorough  investigation  into  the  actual  conditions 
of  the  packing  industry  of  Chicago  and  wrote  a 
novel  about  it,  "The  Jungle."  The  book  made 
such  a  stir  that  President  Roosevelt  was  moved 
to  institute  an  investigation  into  the  matter 
which  has  resulted  in  a  radical  reform  in  the  meat- 
inspection  laws'.  Mr.  Sinclair  is  a  member  of  the 
Socialist  Party  and  is  in  full  s3Tnpathy  with  the 
international  revolutionary  Socialist  movement. 
Latterly  he  has  founded  Helicon  Hall  (q.  v.). 
Author:  "The  Industrial  Republic";  "The  Over- 
man"; "The  Jungle";  "The  Metropolis."  Ad- 
dress: Box  3064,  New  York  City. 
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SHIGER,  PAUL:  Socialist  and  manufacturer; 
bom  Jan.  i6,  1844,  in  Berlin;  in  1858  he  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  merchant;  in  1869  he  and  his 
brother  established  a  factory  for  women's  cloaks. 
He  left  the  Fortsckritts  Partei  in  1870,  and  turned 
Socialist.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Reichs- 
tag since  1884  as  a  Socialist.  Since  1887  he  has 
devoted  his  entire  time  and  means  to  agitation  in 
behalf  of  social  democracy,  and,  with  Bebel,  is  one 
of  the  chairmen  of  the  central  conmiittee  of  the 
party.  He  has  also  been  a  fnember  of  the  mimici- 
pal  board  of  Berlin  since  1884.  Address:  Linden- 
strasse,  44,  Berlin,  S.  W.,  Germany. 

SmOLE  TAX,  THE:  A  statement  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  reform  bearing 
the  ^ame  of  the  Single  Tax,  and  prepared  for 
the  Financial  Reform  Almanack  of  England,  for 
the  year  iSpr,  by  the  great  apostle  of  the  move- 
ment, Henry  George,  is  herewith  presented.  For 
a  necessarily  brief  exposition,  nothing  more  com- 
prehensive and  authoritative  has  been  written. 
Speaking  for  himself  and  his  associates,  Mr. 
George  says: 

"We  propose  to  abolish  all  taxes  save  one 
single  tax  levied  on  the  value  of  land,  irre- 
spective of  the  value  of  improvements  in  or  on  it. 

"What  we  propose  is  not  a  tax  on  real  estate, 
for  real  estate  includes  improvements.  Nor  is 
it  a  tax  on  land,  for  we  would  not  tax  all  land, 
but  only  land  having  a  value  irrespective  of  its 
improvements,  and  would  tax  that  m  proportion 
to  that  value. 

"Our  tax  involves  the  imposition  of  no  new 
tax,  since  we  already  tax  land  values  in  taxing 
real  estate.  To  carry  it  out  we  have  only  to 
abolish  all  taxes  save  the  tax  on  real  estate 
and  to  abolish  all  of  that  which  now  falls  on 
buildings  or  improvements,   leaving  only   that 

Eart  of  it  which  now  falls  on  the  value  of  the 
are  land.  This  we  would  increase  so  as  to  take 
as  nearly  as  may  be  the  whole  of  the  economic 
rent,  or  "what  is  sometimes  styled  the  'unearned 
increment  of  land  values.' 

"That  the  value  of  land  alone  would  suffice 
to  provide  all  needed  public  revenues — municipal, 
county,  and  national — there  is  no  doubt.  To 
show  briefly  why  we  urge  this  change,  let  me  treat 
(i)  of  its  expediency  and  (2)  of  its  justice. 

"(i)  It  would  dispense  with  a  whole  army  of 
tax-gatherers  and  other  officials  which  present 
taxes  require,  and  place  in  the  treasury  a  much 
larger  proportion  01  what  is  taken  from  the  peo- 
ple, while,  by  making  government  simpler  and 
cheaper,  it  would  maJce  it  purer.  It  would  get 
rid  of  taxes  which  necessarily  promote  fraud, 
perjury,    bribery,    and    corruption; 

SniadianaT  ^'^"^^  '^^^  "*^"  '°*°  temptation,  and 
^tptOi'aBj  ^jjjgj,  ^.^jj  what  the  nation  can  least 

afford  to  spare — honesty  and  con- 
science. Since  land  lies  out  of  doors  and  cannot 
be  removed,  and  its  value  is  the  most  readily 
ascertained  of  all  values,  the  tax  to  which  we 
would  resort  can  be  collected  with  the  minimum 
of  cost  and  the  least  strain  upon  public  morals. 

"It  would  enormously  increase  the  production 
of  wealth : 

"A.  By  the  removal  of  the  burdens  that  now 
weigh  upon  industry  and  thrift.  If  we  tax 
houses,  there  will  be  fewer  a^d  poorer  houses;  if 
we  tax  machinery,  there  will  be  less  machinery; 
if  we  tax  trade,  there  will  be  less  trade;  if  we  tax 
capital,  there  will  be  less  capital ;  if  we  tax  savings, 
there  will  be  less  saving^.     All  the  taxes,  there> 


fore,  that  we  would  abolish  are  taxes  that  re- 
press industry  and  lessen  wealth.  But  if  we  tax 
land  values,  there  will  be  no  less  land. 

"B.  On  the  contrary,  the  taxation  of  land 
values  has  the  effect  of  making  land  more  easily 
available  by  industry,  since  it  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  owners  of  valuable  land,  which  they 
themselves  do  not  care  to  use,  to  hold  it  idle  for 
a  larger  future  price.  While  the  abolition  of 
taxes  on  labor  and  the  products  of  labor  would 
free  the  active  element  of  production,  the  taxing 
of  land  values  in  taxation  would  free  the  passive 
element  by  destroying  speculative  land  values 
and  preventing  the  holdmg  out  of  use  of  land 
needed  for  use.  If  any  one  will  but  look  around 
to-day  and  see  the  unused  or  but  half-used  land, 
the  idle  labor,  the  unemployed  or  poorly  em- 
ployed capital,  he  will  get  some  idea  of  how 
enormous  would  be  the  production  of  wealth 
were  all  the  forces  of  production  free  to  engage. 

"C.  The  taxation  of  the  processes  and  prod- 
ucts of  labor  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  insuffi- 
cient taxation  of  land  values  on  the  other,  pro- 
duces an  unjust  distribution  of  wealth  which  is 
building  up  in  the  hands  of  a  few  fortunes  more 
monstrous  than  the  world  has  ever  before  seen, 
while  the  masses  of  our  people  are  steadily  be- 
coming relatively  poorer.  Tnese  taxes  necessa- 
rily fall  on  the  poor  more  heavily  than  on  the 
ricm;  by  increasing  prices,  they  necessitate  lai^ger 
capital  in  all  businesses,  and  consequently  give 
an  advantage  to  large  capitals ;  and  they  give,  and 
in  some  cases  are  designed  to  give,  special  ad- 
vantages and  monopolies  to  combinations  and 
trusts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  insufficient  taxa- 
tion of  land  values  enables  men  to  make  lar^ 
fortunes  by  land  speculation  and  the  increase  in 
ground  values — ^fortimes  which  do  not  represent 
any  addition  by  them  to  the  general  wealth  of  the 
community,  but  merely  the  appropriation  by 
some  of  what  the  labor  of  others  creates. 

"This  imjust  distribution  of  wealth  develops 
on  the  one  hand  a  class  idle  and  wasteful,  be- 
cause they  are  too  rich,  and  on  the  other  hand 
a  class  idle  and  wasteful,  because  they  are  too 
poor — it  deprives  men  of  capital  and  opportu- 
nities which  would  make  them  more  efficient 
producers.  It  thus  greatly  diminishes  produc- 
tion. 

"D.  The  unjust  distribution  which  is  gi'Wng 
us  the  hundredfold  millionaire  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  tramp  and  the  pauper  on  the  other, 
generates  thieves,  gamblers,  social  parasites  of 
all  kinds,  and  requires  large  expenditure  of 
money  and  energy  in  watchmen,  policemen, 
courts,  and  prisons,  and  other  means  of  defense 
and  repression.  It  kindles  a  greed  of  gain  and  a 
worship  of  wealth,  and  produces  a  bitter  struggle 
for  existence  which  fosters  drunkenness,  increases 
insanity,  and  causes  men  whose  energies  ought 
to  be  devoted  to  honest  production  to  spend 
their  time  and  strength  in  cneating  and  gabbing 
from  each  other.  Besides  the  moral  loss,  all  this 
involves  an  enormous  economic  loss  which  the 
single  tax  would  save. 

E.  The  taxes  we  would  abolish  fall  most 
heavily  on  the  poorer  agricultural  districts,  and 
thus  tend  to  drive  population  and  wealth  from 
them  to  the  great  cities.  The  tax  we  would 
increase  would  destroy  that  monopoly  of  land 
which  is  the  great  cause  of  that  distribution  of 
population  which  is  crowding  people  too  closely 
together  in  some  places  and  scattering  them  too 
far  apart  in  other  places.    Families  live  on  top  of 
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one  another  in.  cities,  because  of  the  enormous 
speculative  prices  at  which  vacant  lots  are  held. 
In  the  country  they  are  scattered  too  far  apart 
for  social  intercourse  and  convenience,  because, 
instead  of  each  taking  what  land  he  can  use, 
every  one  who  can  grabs  all  he  can  get,  in  the 
hope  of  profiting  by  the  increase  of  value,  and 
the  next  man  must  pass  farther  on.  Thus  we 
have  scores  of  families  living  under  a  single 
roof,  and  other  families  living  in  dugouts  on  the 
prairies  afar  from  neighbors — some  living  too 
close  to  each  other  for  moral,  mental,  or  physical 
health,  and  others  too  far  separated  for  the 
stimulating  and  refining  influences  of  society. 
The  waste  in  health,  in  mental  vigor,  and  in  un- 
necessary transportation  results  in  great  eco- 
nomic losses  which  the  single  tax  would  save. 

"(a)  Let  us  turn  to  the  moral  side,  and  con- 
sider the  question  of  justice.  The  right  of 
£x>pertv  does  not  rest  on  human 
ws;  they  have  often  ignored  and 
«BHwii  violated  it.  It  rests  on  natural 
laws — that  is  to  say,  the  law  of  God. 
It  is  clear  and  absolute,  and  every  violation  of  it, 
whether  committed  by  a  man  or  a  natioi),  is  a 
violation  of  the  command,  'Thou  shalt  not  steal.' 
The  man  who  catches  a  fish,  grows  an  apple, 
raises  a  calf,  builds  a  house,  makes  a  coat,  pamts  ' 
a  picture,  constructs  a  machine,  has,  as  to  any 
such  thing,  an  exclusive  right  of  ownership, 
which  carries  with  it  the  right  to  give,  to  sell,  or 
bequeath  that  thing.  But  who  made  the  earth 
that  any  man  can  claim  such  an  ownership  of  it, 
or  any  part  of  it,  or  the  right  to  give,  sell,  or  be- 
queath It?  Since  the  earth  was  not  made  by  us, 
but  is  only  the  temporary  dwelling-place  on  which 
one  generation  of  men  follows  another;  since  we 
who  find  ourselves  here  are  manifestly  here  with 
the  equal  permission  of  the  Creator,  it  is  manifest 
that  no  one  can  have  any  exclusive  right  of  own- 
ership in  land,  and  that  the  rights  of  all  men  to 
land  must  be  equal  and  inalienable.  There  must 
be  an  exclusive  right  to  possession  of  land  for 
one  to  reap  the  products  of  his  labor.  But  this 
right  of  possession  must  be  limited  by  the  equal 
right  of  all,  and  should  therefore  be  conditioned 
on  the  pa3rment  to  the  community  by  the  pos- 
sessor of  an  equivalent  for  any  special  valuable 
privilege  thus  accorded  him. 

"When  we  tax  houses,  crops,  money,  furni- 
ture, capital,  or  wealth  in  any  of  its  forms,  we 
take  from  individuals  what  rightfully  belongs 
to  them.  We  violate  the  right  of  property,  and 
in  the  name  of  the  State  commit  robbery.  But 
when  we  tax  ground  values  we  take  from  in- 
dividuals what  does  not  belong  to  them,  but 
belongs  to  the  community,  and  which  cannot  be 
left  to  individuals  without  the  robbery  of  other 
individuals. 

"Think  what  the  value  of  land  is.  It  has  no 
reference  to  the  cost  of  production,  as  has  the 
value  of  houses,  horses,  ships,  clothes,  or  other 
things  produced  by  labor;  for  land  is  not  pro- 
duced by  man,  it  has  been  created  by  God.  The 
value  of  land  does  not  come  from  the  exertion  of 
labor  on  land,  for  the  value  thus  produced  is 
a  value  of  improvement.  That  value  that  at- 
taches to  any  piece  of  land  means  that  that 
piece  of  land  is  more  desirable  than  the  land 
which  other  citizens  may  obtain,  and  that  people 
are  more  willing  to  pay  a  premium  for  permission 
to  use  it.  Justice,  therefore,  requires  that  this 
premium  or  value  shall  be  taken  for  the  benefit 
of  all,  in  order  to  secure  to  all  their  equal  rights. 


"Consider  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  a  building  and  the  value  of  land.  The  value 
of  a  building,  like  the  value  of  goods,  or  of 
anything  properly  styled  wealth,  is  produced  by 
individual  exertion,  and  therefore  properly  be- 
longs to  the  individual ;  but  the  value  of  land  only 
arises  with  the  growth  and  improvement  of  the 
community,  and  therefore  properly  belongs  to  the 
community.  It  is  not  because  of  what  its  owners 
have  done,  but  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
whole  great  population,  that  lana  in  New  York  is 
worth  millions  an  acre.  This  value,  therefore,  is 
the  proper  fund  for  defraying  the  common  ex- 
penses of  the  whole  population;. and  it  must  be 
taken  for  public  use,  under  penalty  of  generating 
land  speculation  and  monopoly,  which  will  bring 
about  artificial  scarcity  ifrnere  the  Creator  has 
provided  in  abundance  for  all  whom  his  provi- 
dence has  called  into  existence.  It  is  thus  a 
violation  of  justice  to  tax  labor,  or  the  things  pro- 
duct by  labor,  and  it  is  also  a  violation  of  justice 
not  to  tax  land  values. 

"These  are  the  fundamental  reasons  for  which 
we  urge  the  single  tax,  believing  it  to  be  the 
greatest  and  most  fundamental  of  all  reforms. 
We  do  not  think  it  will  change  human  nature. 
That  man  can  never  do;  but  it  will  bring  about 
conditions  in  which  human  nature  can  develop 
what  is  best  instead  of,  as  now  in  so  many  cases, 
what  is  worst.  It  will  permit  such  an  enormous 
production  of  wealth  as  we  can  now  hardly  con- 
ceive. It  will'  secure  an  equitable  distribution. 
It  will  solve  the  labor  problem,  and  dispel  the 
darkening  clouds  which  are  now  gathering  over 
the  horizon  of  our  civilization.  It  will  make  un- 
deserved property  an  unknown  thing.  It  will 
check  the  soul-destroying  greed  of  gain.  It  will 
enable  men  to  be  at  least  as  honest,  as  true,  as 
considerate,  and  as  high-minded  as  they  would 
like  to  be.  It  will  remove  temptations  to  lying, 
false  swearing,  bribery,  and  lawbreaking.  it 
will  open  to  all,  even  to  the  poorest,  the  com- 
forts and  refinements  and  opportunities  of  an 
advancing  civilization.  It  wm  thus,  so  we  rev- 
erently TOlieve,  clear  the  way  for  the  coming 
of  that  kingdom  of  right  and  justice,  and  conse- 
quently of  abundance  and  peace  and  happiness, 
for  wmch  the  Master  told  nis  disciples  to  pray 
and  work.  It  is  not  because  it  is  a  promising 
invention  or  cunning  device  that  we  look  for 
the  single  tax  to  do  all  this;  it  is  because  it  in- 
volves a  conforming  of  the  most  fundamental 
adjustments  of  society  to  the  supreme  law  of 
justice,  because  it  involves  the  basing  of  the 
most  important  of  our  laws  on  the  principle 
that  we  diould  do  to  others  as  we  would  be 
done  by." 

Although    the    present    political    and    social 
agitation  of  the  land  question,  now  active  and 
increasing   in   every   nation    where 
vutarlml   representative    government    exists, 
•^"^T^   dates  only  from  the  year  1879,  when 
^™y"    Henry  tieorge,  the  unknown  Cali- 
^^      fomia  printer,  published  his  great 
work.     Progress  and  Poverty,     the 
primary  principles  had  been  already  recognized 
and    enunciated    by    statesmen    and    thinkers. 
First  among  these  were  the  famous  physiocrats, 
to  whom  Mr.  Georee  dedicates  his  book  on  "  Pro- 
tection or   Free   Trade,"    as   follows:    "To   the 
memory  of  those  illustrious  Frenchmen  of  a  cen- 
tury ago,  Quesnay,  Turgot,  Mirabeau,  Condorcet, 
Dupont,  and  their  fellows,  who  in  the  night  of 
despotism  foresaw  the  glories  of  the  coming  day." 
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These  economists  were  far  in  advance  of  Adam 
Smith,  desiring  the  abolition  not  only  of  pro- 
tective duties  but  all  taxes  direct  or  indirect,  ex- 
cept a  single  tax  upon  land  values.  In  England 
the  true  philosophical  statement  of  "The  Right 
to  the  Use  of  the  Earth"  was  first  popularly  pre- 
sented by  Herbert  Spencer,  in  the  famous  ninth 
chapter  of  his  work  on  "Social  Statics,"  pub- 
lished in  1850.  At  that  time  the  practical  ap- 
plications of  the  principles  enunciated  seemed  in- 
finitely remote,  and  were  treated  as  interesting 
abstract  speculations.  Since  the  publication, 
however,  of  "Progress  and  Poverty,"  which 
brought  the  question  of  land  monopoly  into  a 
practical  relation  with  politics,  making  it  "a 
turning  question,"  Mr.  Spencer  has  taken  occa- 
sion, in  his  latest  volume  of  "Justice,"  to  modify 
and  apologize  for  his  early  utterances.  Never- 
theless, the  original  statement  stands  and  will 
continue  to  stand  as  the  most  complete  ethical 
expression  of  the  subject  yet  formulated.  For  a 
comprehensive  consideration  of  Herbert  Spencer's 
change  of  attitude,  the  reader  is  referred  to  "A 
Perpfexed  Philosopher,"  by  Henry  George  (1892). 

Others  also  of  less  note  had  discerned  and 
enunciated  the  principle  underlying  the  single 
tax,  but  it  remained  for  the  author  of  "Progress 
and  Poverty,"  by  that  work  of  genius,  to  com- 
pel the  world's  attention  to  it.  For  a  succinct 
and  orderly  idea  of  the  origin  and  phenomenal 
growth  of  the  organized  single-tax  movement, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  files  of  The  Standard 
of  New  York,  whose  publication,  beginning  Jan. 
9,  1887,  and  ending  Aug.  31,  1892,  covers  the 
pioneer  period.  Its  continuance  was  not  deemed 
essential,  for  the  reason  that  the  press  of  the 
country  could  no  longer  avoid  the  discussion.  In 
its  place  several  journals  in  different  parts  of  the 
coimtry  now  (1894)  devote  themselves  exclu- 
sively to  the  single-tax  propaganda. 

The  ethical  statement  of  the  reform  seldom 
meets  with  objection.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
justice  demands  equal  access  to  natural  oppor- 
tunity for  all  htmian  beings  who  must  live  upon 
this  earth.  It  is  indisputable  that  land  is  a 
bounty  of  the  Creator  and  not  the  product  of 
man;  and  that  all  wealth  is  derived  from  land  by 
the  application  of  man's  labor.  This  truth  once 
granted,  it  follows  logically  that  land  must  be 
separated  from  wealth,  altho  law  and  custom 
have  mixed  the  two,  confusing  private  property 
with  natural  opportunity.  "The  distinction  is 
clear  and  simple.  What  the  individual  makes 
is  his.  What  nature  supplies  is  the  birthright  of 
all.  Hence,  land  ceases  to  be  rightfully  private 
property.  It  is  for  use,  not  for  ownership.  The 
single  tax  has  the  distinction  of  pointing  out 
how,  without  disturbing  existing  titles,  or  weak- 
ening possession,  or  lessening  security,  justice 
may  be  done  impartially.  Access  to  land  being 
a  common  right,  private  monopoly  is  a  univer- 
sal wrong,  unless  the  user  pays  the  community 
for  the  privilege.  As  sites  vary  in  desirability, 
grading  from  those  which  are  now  useless  to  the 
New  York  lot  which  recently  sold  at  the  rate  of 
$1 S  ,000,000  per  acre,  the  difference  is  distinguished 
as  rent,  a  value  created  by  the  growth  of  the 
community  and  the  demand  for  special  situations. 
"This  preferential  difference,  or  economic  rent, 
made  by  and  belongfing  to  the  people,  is  a  natural 
fund  ample  to  sustain  necessary  government. 
By  every  one  who  uses  land  paying  a  proper 
rental  for  the  privilege — not  to  the  landlord, 
who  now  claims  it,  but  to  the  government,  who 


dispenses  it  for  the  general  good — substantial 

equity  is  secured. 

The  objections  urged   against  the  single  tax 

are   various,   beginnmg  with   an   expression  of 

doubt  concerning  its  beneficent  work- 

OUaotiaiii   *°^'  ^^^  ending  with  the  charge  of 

uqaoB        confiscation.     Granting    that    exact 


results  are  beyond  human  power  of 
prediction,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  if  the  principles  of  the  reform  are  correct,  the 
result  may  be  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  Every 
great  movement  in  behalf  of  human  welfare,  like 
file  abolition  of  the  corn-laws  or  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  American  slave,  has  been  for.ed  to 
meet  the  same  prophecies  of  evil,  duly  proved  to 
be  groundless. 

As  regards  "confiscation,"  to  give  that  name 
to  the  action  of  society  in  taking  the  value 
which  it  creates  and  which  belongs  to  it,  altho 
that  value  has  for  generations  been  misappro- 
priated by  individuals,  is  to  misuse  terms  and 
confuse  sacred  rights.  The  single  tax  aims  onlv 
to  stop  the  present  confiscation.  It  does  not  ask 
indemnity  for  the  past,  but  security  for  the  future. 
All  it  proposes  is  to  take  every  year  that  value 
which  society  in  its  collective  sense  creates  dur- 
ing that  year,  leaving  untaxed  everything  made 
or  produced  by  the  individual. 

'The  advocates  of  the  single  tax,  while  rec- 
ognizing the  justice  and  propriety  of  govern- 
mental control  of  certain  natural  monopolies, 
such  as  franchises  belonging  to  all  of  the  people, 
and  now  generally  bestowed  without  compensa- 
tion on  private  corporations,  are  by  no  means 
Socialists.  They  would  not  substitute  pater- 
nalism for  individual  freedom.  The  single  tax 
aims  at  ecmality  of  opportunity  and  not  of  pos- 
sessions. With  fair  play  and  an  open  field,  it 
would  trust  results.  It  does  not  fear  compe- 
tition, but  has  no  faith  in  the  stability  ot  a 
society  where  free  competition  is  denied.  It  re- 
pudiates the  game  where  part  of  the  players  use 
loaded  dice.  It  has  more  faith  in  the  people 
than  in  their  rulers,  and  does  not  think  that  any 
combination,  whether  it  calls  itself  a  trust  or  a 
government,  can  manage  private  affairs  half  as 
well  as  the  people  can  do  it  themselves.  Rather 
it  demands  less  government  and  more  freedom. 
Since  the  previous  matter  was  prepared,  the 
spread  of  the  single-tax  principte  over  the  globe 
has  been  marked.  New  Zealand  presents  the 
best  practical  illustration  thus  far  obtained, 
altho  the  small  land -value  tax  and  the  exemp- 
tions from  its  operation  fail  to  produce  results 
which  a  thorough  application  of  the  single-tax 
theory  would  afford.  (All  unimproved  land  val- 
ues not  exceeding  £500  are  exempt;  and  those 
not  exceeding  a  value  of  £i,.soo  are  allowed  a 
deduction  of  ;£5oo.)  In  1 897 ,  by  this  exemption, 
93,925  landowners,  owning  an  unimproved  value 
of  £11,000,819,  were  untaxed,  and  10,113  others, 
by  the  second  concession,  were  relieved  of  taxa- 
tion on  a  value  of  ;£5,o68,ooo,  in  violation  of  the 
Henry  George  plan. 

Nevertheless,  this  partial  application  of  land- 
value  taxation  has  proved  distinctly  beneficial  in 
the  line  prophesied.     In  response  to 
|.    -  the    telegraphed    request    of    Lord 

l^^y^-   Elgin,  Colonial   Secretary  of  Great 
Britain  (April  5,  1906),  for  informa- 
tion available  as  to  the  working  of 
taxation'  on  unimproved  land,  for  municipal  and 
State  purposes,  especially  as  to  "effects  on  build- 
ing trade,  00  rent,  on  mcidence  of  taxation  on 
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house  property  and  vacant  sites  respectively,  and 
on  land  speculation,"  P.  Heyes  (F.S.A.A.,  Eng., 
Commissioner  of  Taxes,  New  Zealand)  summar- 
izes results  as  follows: 

BuiUtHt  Trad*. — The  effect  has  certainly  been  to  greatly 
stimulate  the  building  trade.  The  object  and  tendency  aC 
this  lystem  ot  taxation  is  to  compel  land  being  put  to  its  best 
use,  so  that  the  gnstest  amount  of  income  may  be  derived 
from  it.  and  rendering  it  unprofitable  to  hold  land  for  pro- 
spective increment  in  value.  It  has  been  the  direct  cause  of 
much  valuable  suburban  land  being  cut  up  and  placed  on  the 
market,  and  thus  rendered  more  easily  available  for  residen- 
tial purposes,  and  of  the  subdivision  of  large  estates  in  the 
country,  resulting  in  closer  settlement. 

The  effect  on  urban  and  suburban  land  has  been  very 
marked.  It  has  compelled  ownen  of  these  to  build  or  sell  to 
those  who  would;  it  has  thus  caused  a  great  impetus  to  the 
building  trade.  An  owner  of  land  occupied  by  buildings  of 
little  value  finding  that  he  has  to  pay  the  same  rates  and 
taxes  as  an  owner  having  bis  land  occupied  by  a  valuable 
block  of  buildings  must  see  that  his  interests  lay  in  putting 
his  land  to  its  best  use.  The  rebuilding  of  this  city  {Welling- 
ton),  which  for  some  years  past  has  been  rapidly  going  on,  is 
largely  attributable  to  the  ta.-aition  and  rating  on  land  values, 
so  that  the  supply  of  building  materials  could  not  at  times 
keep  pace  with  the  demand. 

Kent. — ^The  tendency  of  this  system  of  taxation  is  not  to 
increase  rent  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  the  tax  becomes  heavier 
it  tends  to  brin^  into  beneficial  occupation 
...  land  not  put  to  its  best  use  and  so  reduces 
X«W  ZaaUmd  rent,  the  improvements  being  entirely  free 
from  all  rutes  and  taxes.  In  some  cases, 
where  land  suitable  for  building  sites  is  limited, 
bieh  rents  have  been  maintained  notwithstanding  the  tend- 
ency of  the  system. 

Vaeant  SiUs. — The  effect  has  been  to  cause  vacant  sites 
being  put  to  their  b^t  use  by  expenditure  on  improve- 
ments. On  vacant  sites  the  rates  and  taxes  are  increased 
and  continue  to  increase  as  the  adjacent  sites  which  have  been 
improved  increase  in  value.  It  thus  becomes  unprofitable 
to  continue  to  hold  land  unimproved. 

IncidtKct  of  Taxation. — ^The  taxation  on  building  property, 
where  the  improvements  exceed  the  unimproved  value,  is 
decreased;  where  the  unimproved  value  exceeds  the  improve- 
ments the  taxation  is  increased. 

Land  SptetdaHon. — ^The  tendency  is  to  discourage  specu- 
lation as  the  tax  partially  or  wholly  discounts  the  rise  in 
value,  but  land  speculation  has  not  ceased  in  some  districts 
where  the  system  has  been  adopted,  because; 

(i)  The  tax  has  not  been  sufficient  to  render  speculation 
profitable  in  the  large  cities,  though  it  has  been  a  factor  to  be 
reckoned  with. 

(>)  The  rapid  increase  in  values  has  caused  speculation  in 
spite  of  the  tax. 

Land  speculation  in  this  colony  of  late  years  has  chiefly 
arisen  in  the  purchase  of  estates  which  have  not  presently 
been  put  to  their  best  use  by  the  owners,  principally  consisting 
of  suburban  lands,  which,  after  being  acquired  and  improved 
by  subdivision  into  residential  allotments  and  by  reading, 
result  in  the  extensive  building  of  residences  also,  m  country 
lands  large  blocks  of  land  suitable  for  subdivision  into  small 
farms.  The  effect  of  this  has  been  rather  beneficial  than 
otherwise,  because,  in  addition  to  the  land  being  put  to  its 
best  use,  it  tends  to  reduce  rents  and  values  of  residential 
sites  by  the  lar^e  increase  of  these  made  available.  The 
form  of  speculation  in  land  unused  and  held  for  a  prospective 
increment  is  rarely  met  with  in  recent  years. 

(Parliamentary  Blue  Book  Relative  to  the  Working  of  the 
Taxation  of  the  Unimproved  Value  of  Land  in  New  Zealand, 
New  South  Wales,  and  South  Australia.) 

In  Australia,  South  Africa,  Russia — ^where 
Tolstoy  champions  the  views  of  Henry  George 
and  the  peasants  are  makine  the  land  question  of 
first  importance — India,  Hungary,  Denmark, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States  the  agitation 
steadily  gains.  In  Great  Britain  it  has  reached 
the  practical  stage  in  politics  and  the  taxation  of 
land  values  is  the  pronounced  program  of  the 
present  Liberal  government  and  is  earnestly 
urged  by  the  Premier,  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman.  A  large  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  its  favor  is  confidently  expected 
when  the  question  comes  up  for  vote.  Already 
a  Scotch  bill  providing  for  tne  separation  of  land 
values  from  improvements  and  permission  to  tax 
land  values  alone,  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  two 
shilUngs(io  percent)in  the  pound,  has  been  offered 
and  is  waiting  its  turn  for  legislative  action.  In 
Germany  a  large  ntunber  of  municipalities  and 


districts  are  supported  in  great  part  or  altogether 
by  revenues  derived  from  lands  and  utilities 
publicly  owned.  Data  from  fifty-nine  districts 
belonging  to  fifteen  German  provinces  was  ob- 
tained in  1893,  while  others,  where  the  returns 
from  the  public  lands  are  said  to  pay  all  local 
rates  and  taxes,  failed  to  respond. 

For  illustration,  two  examples  are  here  given, 
one  rural  and  one  urban.  Hagenau  (Alsace),  a 
town  of  about  12,000  inhabitants,  obtained 
;Ci4,356  from  its  public  land.  With  the  addition 
of  the  produce  of  the  water  system,  ;£i,o7S,  and 
the  gas,  £850,  sufficient  revenue  was  obtained 
to  inake  the  local  rates  and  taxes  practically 
negligible.  Gorlitz  (Schlesia)  was  the  most 
favorable  place  of  all  German  towns  of  over 
50,000  inhabitants  with  regard  to  local  rates  and 
taxes.  In  1891-93  individual  tax  came  to  8 
marks  3  pfennigs;  in  1893-93,  to  7  mk.  38  pfgs. 
The  details  of  these  and  many  other  places  are 
given  by  Adolph  Damaschke  in  the  August  num- 
ber of  Land  and  Labor  (London,  Eng.).  Carried 
to  its  ultimate  application  the  system  would 
abolish  all  taxation,  besides  enlarging  oppor- 
tunity for  labor  to  employ  itself. 

A  White  Paper,  giving  latest  data,  issued  June 
13,  1906,  by  the  German  -Government,  is  full  of 
interest.  Commenting  upon  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures, the  Daily  News  (London)  of  June  i4tn 
says:  "All  the  predictions  of  those  who  advocate 
this  reform  (single  tax)  are  again  fulfilled.  Be- 
fore this  obvious  piece  of  justice  was  effected  in 
(Jermany  many  owners  were  paying  only  a  fif- 
tieth of  their  proper  assessment.  Since  the  mar- 
ket-value system  was  instituted,  working-class 
dwellings  have  been  relieved  of  from  30  to  40  per 
cent  of  their  former  burdens.  Speculation  in  land 
has  been  discouraged,  and  the  supply  of  land  has 
necessarily  become  more  healthy  and  useful  to 
builders,  tenants,  and  the  community  at  large." 

But  more  striking  than  these  slow  changes  of 
long-fixt  custom  is  the  revolution  of  public  senti- 
ment regarding  Henry  George  and  his  theories. 
He  died  at  the  summit  of  his  career,  universally 
honored  and  lamented.  His  ideas  have  become 
the  common  coin  of  economic  thinkers,  and  or- 
thodox professors  of  political  economy  no  longer 
wing  their  shafts  of  ridicule  or  denunciation 
at  his  principles.  Altho  the  single  tax  is  still 
often  confotmded  with  socialism,  it  is  in  reality 
the  extremity  of  the  poles  apart.  It  has  no 
contention  with  capital  or  competition,  holding 
both  to  be  natural  and  beneficent  tmder  conditions 
free  from  land  monopoly.  Yet  it  agrees  with  the 
sentiment  of  Karl  Marx,  the  typical  Socialist,  that 
"the  expropriation  of  the  mass  of  the  people  from 
the  soil  forms  the  basis  of  the  capitalist  mode  of 
production";  in  other  words,  the  basis  of  the 
system  under  which  capital  is  able  to  exploit 
labor.     Only  free  land  can  make  free  men. 

For  a  comprehensive  discussion  of  the  single 
tax,  touching  all  points  at  issue,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  of  Henry  Gieorge,  notably 
"Progress  and  Poverty";  "Social  Problems'  ; 
"Protection  or  Free  Trade":  "The  Land  Ques- 
tion"; "The  Condition  of  Labor  (An  Open 
Letter  to  Pope  Leo  XIII.)";  and  "A  Perplexed 
Philosopher.    .  W.  L.  Garrison. 

OBJECTIONS   TO    THE    SINGLE   TAX 

Objections  to  the  single  tax  usually  come 
from  two  opposite  standpoints,  from  conserva- 
tives who  believe  in  private  property  in  land. 
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and  from  Socialists  or  other  radical  thinkers, 
who  consider  the  single  tax  an  inadequate  way 
of  meeting  the  land  problem.  The  two  classes  of 
objections  may  be  briefly  summarissed  as  follows: 

First,  conservatives  argue  against  the  single 
tax  as  in  the  first  place  based  on  false  assump- 
tions in  justice.  Mr.  George  bases  his  argument 
on  the  assumption  that  since,  to  use  his  words, 
"Land  values  arise  from  the  presence  of  all  .  .  . 
the  land  belongs  equally  to  all."  This  is,  of 
course,  a  non  sequitur.  The  land  does  not  belong 
equally  to  all  unless  its  value  is  contributed  to 
equally  by  all,  which  is  notoriously  not  the  case. 
As  Mr.  Spahr  points  out  in  The  Political  Science 
Quarterly  (vol.  vi.,  No.  4),  there  are  many  indi- 
viduals whose  presence  on  land  lowers  its  value, 
while  there  are  many  more  whose  presence  in- 
creases land  values  very  slightly.  He  instances 
in  America  the  North  American  Indians,  and  the 
Hungarians  and  Italians  who  pour  into  New 
York  City.  It  depends  on  how  much  land  is  im- 
proved, whether  the  presence  of  people  gives  it 
value.  It  is  even  questionable  whetner,  were  it . 
not  for  improvements,  land  would  have  any 
value.  Unaoubtedly  unimproved  lots  surround- 
ed by  improved  lots  have  often  immense  value, 
but  remove  all  improvements  and  how  much 
value  would  they  have?  Therefore  it  is  said  to 
tax  land  values  is  as  much  to  tax  labor  as  any 
other  tax,  and  like  any  other  tax  to  tax  an 
earned  increment.  Thus,  the  foimdation  in  jus- 
tice of  the  single  tax  is  overthrown. 

Secondly,  conservatives  argue  that  the  single 
tax  is  unjust  because  it  distinguishes  between 
forms  of  labor.  Here  is  a  man  who  has  put  all  his 
earnings  into  land;  another  has  invested  his  in 
manufactures.  Neither  themselves  work,  yet  the 
single  tax  would  take  the  whole  income  of  the 
one  and  not  touch  the  income  of  the  other. 

Thirdly,  conservatives  ar^ue  that  the  single 
tax  would  work  ill,  because  it  would  weaken  at 
its  very  vital  point  the  sense  of  private  owner- 
ship in  the  soil,  which  has  been  the  very  keystone 
of  society.     (For  a  discussion  of  this,  see  Land.) 

Fourthly,  conservatives  argue  that  the  single 
tax  would  not  raise  sufficient  revenue  for  the 
government  to  enable  it  to  do  away  with  all 
other  taxes,  and  so  the  whole  theory  of  the 
single  tax  would  be  upset.  Sajrs  Mr.  Spahr 
(idem) : 

As  ngards  England,  we  hava  fortunately  at  hand  the 
■tatistica  ptepared  by  Mr.  GiSen  in  hii  paper  before  the 
Statistioil  Society  in  Dec.,  1889,  in  which  he  was  not  con- 
sidering the  subject  of  -the  single  tax,  and  is  therefore  not 
open  to  the  charge  of  special  pleading.  The  value  of  the 
farm  lands  of  Great  Britain  in  i8>s  was  t<,4ao,ooo,ooo. 
The  value  of  the  houses  was  $9,500,000,000.  If  we  assume 
that  6e  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  English  bouses  was  the 
value  of  the  land  on  which  they  stood,  then  the  total  value 
of  all  the  land  in  England  was  but  $14,000,000,000.  The 
taxation  of  England  in  1885  was  $750,000,000,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  S  100.000,000  rests  upon  land.  The  question  then  is. 
Could  the  land  of  England  support  an  additional  tax  of 
$650,000,000?  Ttie  answer  is  obvious  when  we  remember 
that  Mr.  GiSen  arrived  at  the  total  land  value  by  multiplying 
rentals  by  thirty ;  that  is,  the  average  rental  of  land  in  England 
is  3}  percent.  Thieeandone  third  per  cent  upon  $14,000,- 
000,000  would  be  but  $470,000,000.  In  other  words,  the 
single  tax  in  England,  even  if  the  entire  rentals  of  the  land 
inclusive  of  improvements  incorporated  within  the  soil  were 
taken,  would  produce  a  deficit  of  $200,000,000  annually. 

In  America  the  aggregate  deficit  is  less  clear.  Yet  here  we 
find  that  in  most  of  our  Eastern  states  the  local  taxes  alone 
have  for  yean  been  much  greater  than  the  amregate  in- 
crease in  the  values  of  the  land.  For  example,  in  Connecticut 
during  the  past  fifteen  years  the  assessed  vsilue  of  the  land 
has  increased  $36,000,000.  The  aggregate  taxes  paid  have 
been  more  than  $70,000,000.  Aa  these  taxea  have  Men  con- 
tributed by  the  property-owners,  the  latter  have  already  more 
than  paid  for  the  increment  which  they  have  received.  The 
logical  application  of  the  single-tax  theory  would  require  that 


the  property-owners  receive  back  the  taxes  they  have  ad- 
vanced, and  turn  over  to  the  public  the  increment  that  has 
arisen.  This  would  leave  the  public  vastly  in  debt  to  the 
property-owners,  instead  of  the  property-owners  vastly  in 
debt  to  the  public. 

Fifthly,  it  is  argued  that  the  single  tax  rests 
on  a  complete  misreading  of  present  facts.  Mr. 
Spahr  continues  in  the  above  article: 

The  fundamental  mistake  of  Mr.  George  and  the  ain^e- 
tax  advocates  is  their  conception  that  in  the  value  of  the 
land  the  community  has  a  vast  element  of  wealth  which  has 
somehow  come  of  itself,  without  the  expenditure  cf  labor  or 
capital.  A  correlative  error  is  their  assumption  that  another 
amount  equally  vast  may  now  be  created  without  labor,  by 
adopting  their  svstem.  Their  platform  promises  that  the 
sin^e  tax  would  make  it  im^iossible  for  speculators  and 
monopolists  to  hold  opportunities  unused  or  only  half  used, 
and  would  throw  open  to  labor  the  illimitable  field  of  em- 
ployment which  the  earth  offers  to  man.  It  would  thus  solve 
the  labor  problem,  doing  away  with  involuntary  poverty, 
raise  wages  in  all  occupations,  and  cause  such  an  enonnoos 
production  of  wealth  as  would  give  to  all  comfort,  leisure,  and 
participation  in  the  advantages  of  an  advancing  ctviUxation. 

Here  it  is  assumed  that  if  the  taxes  now  levied  upon  houses 
and  improvements  were  repealed,  there  would  at  once  be  an ' 
immense  addition  to  the  national  wealth.  All  the  unimproved 
farm  land  would  at  once  be  brought  under  cultivation;  all  the 
vacant  building  lots  would  at  once  be  covered  with  houses. 
This  were  indeed  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  widbwd. 
but  this  is  the  moat  absurd  portion  of  the  entire  single-tax 
program.  Houses  cannot  be  Duilt  except  out  of  new  savinn, 
unless  capital  can  be  withdrawn  from  other  enterprises.  To 
withdraw  capital  from  other  enterprises  where  it  is  mon 
remunemtive,  and  put  it  into  the  biulding  of  houses  which 
will  not  be  needed  by  the  community  for  yean,  or  into  the 
improving  of  forms  whose  cultivation  is  not  yet  demanded, 
would  be  the  most  enormous  possible  waste  of  our  nationsd 
wealth.  There  is  no  vast  fund  of  wealth  in  the  air  whiidi  can 
be  brought  to  earth  bv  the  touch  of  Mr.  Geome's  magic  wand. 
The  amount  of  wealtn  which  society  can  produce  is  Umited 
by  the  amount  of  labor  and  capital  which  sodetr  has  at  its 
disposal.  Any  plan  to  turn  this  investment  out  of  its  natural 
channel  involves  an  economic  loss.  Except  in  trivial  and 
exceptional  cases,  there  is  no  wealth  which  Is  not  the  product 
of  latwr,  and  no  wealth  can  be  created  except  as  the  product 
of  labor. 

Lastly,  conservatives  argue  that  rent  is  not 
the  enormous  evil  it  is  considered  by  land  re- 
formers, and  that  what  evil  it  does  do  will  not  be 
removed  by  the  single  tax.  Of  the  inability  of 
the  single  tax  to  remove  the  evils  of  rent  for  the 
city  poor,  Professor  Seligman  says  (single-tax 
discussion  before  the  American  Social  Science 
Association,  Sept.  5,  1890): 

How  is  the  single  tax  going  to  relieve  the  inhabitanta  of 
the  slums?  They  will  not  go  to  the  suburbs,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  land,  for  the  same  reasons  that  they  do  not  go  there 
now.  Rent  in  the  suburbs  or  up-town  districts  is  at  the  present 
moment  vastly  less  than  in  the  crowded  slums,  and  yet  the 
slums  are  crowded.  The  average  workman  prefers  to  be  near 
his  work,  prefers  to  enjoy  the  social  opportunities  of  contact 
with  his  fellow  workman,  evenings  as  well  as  daytimes.  All 
careful  students  of  the  problem  of  housing  the  poor  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  in  the  crowded  centers  where 
there  is  no  unoccupied  land,  and  not  in  the  suburbs  where 
rent*  are  low,  that  the  problem  must  be  solved.  Now,  when 
we  look  at  the  thing  from  a  practical  standpoint,  how  is  the 
tenement-house  workman  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the 
single  tax?  His  rent  will  be  just  exactly  as  high  as  at 
piesent;  for  his  rent  is  a  veritable  rack-rent,  fixt  by  the  stiess 
of  competition.  The  competition  for  rooms  will  be  not  a 
whit  ten  when  the  State  becomes  the  landlord.  And  how  are 
his  wages  to  be  increased  ?  Wages  can  be  increased  in  only 
one  of  three  ways — through  the  increase  of  capital,  through 
the  increased  efficiencjr  of  the  laborer,  or  through  the  increased 
standard  of  living,  which  win  enable  the  worlonan  to  compel 
higher  wages.  But  the  single  tax  can  accomplish  none  of 
these  three  things.  To  take  away  economic  rent  and  to  turn 
it  over  to  the  State,  will  not  increase  capital  one  whit,  willnot 
decrease  the  monthly  rent  of  the  tenement-house  pc^mlation 
by  one  iota.  Into  what  does  all  this  foir  dream  oc  economic 
felicity  resolve  itself?  Into  mere  mist,  into  mere  nothing- 
ness. The  tenement-house  population,  no  more  than  the 
American  farmer,  will  derive  no  advantage  from  the  single 
tax. 

The  Socialist  objections  to  the  single  tax 
are  different.  They  agree  absolutely  with  the 
single-taxers,  that  the  natural  values  of  the  soil 
should  belong  to  no  individual.    They  favor  land 
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nationalization,  and  many  of  them  believe  that 
the  fingle  tax  would  be  a  good  wav  to  introduce 
such  a  measure,  but  they  do  not  believe  in  the 
taxation  of  land  values  as  a  single  tax,  nor  that 
by  itself  the  single  tax  would  do  much  good,  nor 
even  that  it  should  be  favored  as  a  practical  first 
step  toward  socialism.  They  favor  only  the  in- 
creasing taxation  of  land  values  in  connection 
with  other  reforms,  as  is  being  done 

-^^j.  in  Australia  as  a  part  of  a  Socialist 
OUaetiaaa  proS*"*™-  They  object  to  the  single 
vi^ammuM  ^^^  .  itself  or  even  as  a  first  step, 
first,  because  by  itself,  or  even  by 
itself  for  a  while,  it  would  do  little  good.  As 
Professor  Seligman  has  shown  above,  it  would 
not  lower  rent  in  the  cities,  but  only  transfer  rent 
to  the  government.  It  might  throw  suburban  < 
land  held  for  speculation  on  to  the  market;  but 
onlv  those  could  buy  this  land  who  had  capital 
with  which  to  improve  it.  Poor  men  could  not  get 
the  land.  But  rich  men  could  hire  labor  to  un- 
prove  it,  and  this  would  employ  labor.  Yes,  but 
at  what  prices?  Only  by  withdrawing  capital 
from  other  investments  and  attracting  laborers 
from  other  cities,  which  would  mean  a  competi- 
tion changing  rather  than  raising  wages.  The 
attracted  laborers,  too,  would  have  to  live  some- 
where. They  could  not  buy  the  land,  nor  live 
far  from  their  work,  hence  tHey  would  crowd  into 
the  already  overcrowded  slums,  and  thus  raise 
rents.  Landlords  could  put  up  cheap  tenement- 
houses,  make  profits  from  them,  and  still  pay  all 
the  land  values  to  the  government. 

A  deeper  Socialist  objection  is  that  the  single 
tax,  unaccompanied  by  socialism,  would  simply 
rivet  the  chains  of  the  workingman.  Single- 
taxers  usually  claim  that  if  land  values  were 
taxed,  land  would  be  thrown  open  to  all,  all 
would  have  opportunitv  to  labor  and  could 
secure  the  full  return  of  their  labor;  the  smart 
getting  much,  and  the  less  able  less,  but  each 
according  to  his  deserts.  This  is  not  at  all  the 
case.  Taxing  land  values  would  not  throw  land 
open  to  all,  but  only  to  those  with  capital,  for, 
according  to  the  theory,  those  offering  most  for 
the  land  would  get  it,  and  capitaUsts  could  offer 
most.  Men  are  not  equal  in  aoility.  Smart  men 
with  land  would  make  better  use  of  it  than  others. 
They  could  afford  to  buy  machinery;  other  men 
could  not.  With  that  advantage  thev  could  un- 
dersell and  eventually  drive  out  the  feebler  folk, 
who  would  have  to  toil  at  wage  labor  as  to-day. 

The  smart  men  could  leave  money  to  their 
children,  and  so  children,  even  tho  not  smart 
themselves,  could  live  in  idleness,  while  others 
toiled  for  them  as  to-day.  The  single-taxers' 
glorification  of  competition  plus  a  single  tax 
calls  for  the  competition  of  equals,  to  be  just. 
In  practise  it  would  be  the  competition  of  un- 
equals,  which  means  the  rule  of  smartness, 
shrewdness,  and  force,  which  is  not  just.  Some 
argue  that  it  is  just  that  the  strong  should  get  the 
good  of  their  strength  and  that  tioe  weak  should 
suffer  for  their  weakness.  This  possibly  would 
be  just,  if  men  wholly  made  themselves,  but  men 
do  not.  They  are  largely  modified  by  environ- 
ment. The  well-fed  son  of  a  capitalist  can  get 
land  and  live  in  idleness,  hiring  the  sickly  son  of  a 
sickly  workingman  to  toil  for  him.     Is  ttiis  just  ? 

Thirdly,  Socialists  deny  any  such  distinction 
between  land  values  and  other  values  as  the 
single  tax  claims.  If  individuals  alone  have 
not  produced  the  land,  they  also  have  not  alone 
produced  other  things.    All  production  as  well 


as  that  of  land  values  belongs  to  all.  Says 
IVofessor  Seligman  (idem): 

Individual  labor,  I  venture  to  uy,  has  never  by  itself 
produced  anything  in  dviliced  society.  Let  us  take  the 
workman  fashionins  a  chair.  The  wood  he  certainly  has  not 
produced.  The  tools  that  he  uses  are  the  result  of  the  con- 
tiibtttion  of  others.  The  house  in  which  he  works,  the 
clothes  he  wears,  the  food  he  eats  (all  of  whic^  are  necessaxy 
to  the  making  of  a  chair  in  civilized  sodetv),  are  the  result 
of  contributions  of  the  community.  His  safety  from  robbery 
and  pillage— nay,  his  very  existence — is  dependent  on  the 
ceaseless  cooperation  of  the  society  about  him.  How  can  it 
be  said,  in  the  face  of  all  this,  that  his  own  individual  labor 
wholly  creates  anything?  If  it  be  answered  that  it  pays  for  his 
tools,  his  clothing,  his  protection,  etc..  I  say,  So  does  the 
landowner  pay  for  the  land  he  purchases.  Nothing,  I  repeat, 
is  wholly  the  result  at  unaided  individual  labor.  No  one  has 
a  right  to  say.  This  beknigi  completely  and  absolutely  to  me, 
because  I  alone  have  produced  it.  In  truth,  this  is  the 
groundwork  of  socialism.  The  Socialists  have  been  far  more 
logical  than  Henry  Georee.  They  deny  the  existence  of  any 
difference,  save  that  in  de 
property  in  other  capiti 
English  enthusiasts  are  _ 

enrolling  themselves  under  the  banners  of  socialism.  That  is 
the  reason  why,  in  this  country,  the  growth  of  Bellamy's 
natiooaHam  marks  the  gradual  decadence  of  the  single-tax 
movement.  That  is  the  reason  why  any  one  who  has  to  do 
with  laboring  men  throughout  the  country  is  now  meeting 
in  every  center  hundreds  who  were  formerly  Geozgites,  but 
who  now  have  become  converted  to  the  newer  forms  of 


Xerence,  save  that  in  degree^between  property  in  land  and 
property  in  other  capital.  That  is  tne  reason  why  the 
English  enthusiasts  are  leaving  land   nationalisation  and 


SISMOITDI,  JEAir  CHASLES  LEOHARD  SI- 
MORDE  DE:  Historian;  economist:  bom  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  1773.  Educated  in  his  na- 
tive town,  became  a  clerk  in  Lyons,  but  political 
disturbances  drove  him  into  exile  and  he  lived  in 
England  and  Italy  for  some  years.  Settled  in 
Geneva  in  1800,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
politics,  and  economics. 

Wrote  first  a  treatise,  "De  la  Richesse  Com- 
merciale,"  in  which  he  followed  strictly  the  prin- 
ciples of  Adam  Smith.  Afterward  came  to  re- 
gard these  principles  as  insufficient  and  requiring 
modification.  Contributed  articles  on  political 
economy  to  the  "Edinburgh  Encyclopiedia,"  in 
which  his  new  views  were  partially  indicated. 
They  were  fully  developed  in  his  principal  eco- 
nomic work,  "Nouveaux  Principes  d'^conomie 
Politique,  ou  de  la  Riche^  dans  ses  Rapports 
avec  la  Population,"  and  "Etudes  sur  les  Sciences 
Sociales."  Became,  however,  best  known  as  a 
historian  with  his  "Histoire  des  R^ubliques 
Italiennes  du  Moyen  Age,"  his  "Histoire  des 
Franfais,"  31  vols.,  and  lesser  works.  Died  in 
Geneva,  1843. 

SLAVERY:  Slavery  is  the  first  condition  in 
which  laborers  as  a  class  appear  in  history.  In 
the  hunter  period  of  our  human  history  the  con- 
queror does  not  enslave  his  vanquished  foe,  but 
slays  him  at  once;  in  the  pastoral  period  slaves 
are  generally  captured  only  to  be  sold ;  but  when 
sedentary  life  begins,  slavery  originates.  Espe- 
cially where  warlike  habits  prevail,  slaves  are 
procured  to  provide  food  for  their  military  mas- 
ters. Slavei^  was  modified  wherever  ^eocrat- 
ic  organizations  became  established,  and  only 
reached  its  extreme  form  where  the  military 
order  dominated  the  sacerdotal.  Slavery  was 
an  advance  on  what  went  before.  It  was  in- 
finitely better  than  cannibalism,  or  the  wholesale 
slaughter  of  the  captives  in  war.  It  may  be 
said  here  that  slave  was  originally  a  national 
name ;  it  meant  a  man  of  Slavonic  race  captured 
and  made  a  bondman  by  the  Germans.  Its  ulti- 
mate derivation  is  from  slava,  glory. 

Wherever  slavery  has  existed,  it  has  meant 
wrong,  injustice,  violence,  brutality,  engendered 
both  m  master  and  slave.    Prisoners  of  war,  held 
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for  debt,  or  self-sold — slaves  have  had  little  but 
cruel  treatment  until  their  emancipation  by  death. 
Hebrew  slavery  was  milder  than  that 
_^j         of  anv  other  nation.    The  law  pro- 
^~2»      tected  the  slave  from  violence  and 
"'•'•'y      from    permanent    bondage.      Every 
slave  was, to  be  emancipated  at  the 
seventh  year.     (See  J  udaism.)     In  Greece  we  find 
slavery  fuUy  established  in  the  Homeric  period. 
War  captives  are  enslaved,  sold,  or  held  at  ran- 
som.    Sometimes  the  women  only  are  saved  from 
slaughter.      Pirates   occasionally   kidnaped   free 
persons  and  sold  them  for  slaves  in  other  regions. 
Not  unfrequently  the  slave  would  be  of  nobler 
birth  than  his  owner.     The  men  slaves  were  made 
to  till  the  ground  and  tend  the  cattle,  and  the 
women  slaves  to  perform  the  domestic  duties. 

It  is,  however,  most  interesting  and  impor- 
tant to  study  slavery  as  it  appeared  later  in  his- 
toric Greece,  and  especially  at  Athens.  The 
sources  of  slavery  in  Greece  were:  (i)  Birth,  the 
enslavement  of  slaves'  children.  This  was  not  a 
common  source,  as  it  was  found  cheaper  to  buy  a 
slave  than  to  rear  one.  (2)  Sale  of  children  by 
their  free  parents.  (3)  Through  indigence  free- 
men sometimes  sold  themselves;  and  at  Athens, 
before  Solon,  an  insolvent  debtor  became  the 
slave  of  his  creditor.  (4)  Capture  in  war.  After 
Thebes  was  taken  by  Alexander,  30,000  women 
and  children  are  said  to  have  been  sold.  (5) 
Commerce.  There  was  a  systematic  slave-trade. 
The  principal  slave-markets  were  Athens,  Chios, 
Cyprus,  Samos,  and  Ephesus.  Thrace  was  the 
chief  source  of  supply.  Servile  labor  gradually 
displaced  free  labor,  not  only  in  agriculture  but 
in  manufactures  and  commerce  as  well.  Spec- 
ulators either  directly  employed  slaves  or  hired 
them  out  for  profit.  Athenaeus  gives  the  num- 
ber of  Athenian  slaves  as  400,000;  Hume,  how- 
ever, says  it  should  be  40,000. 

The  condition  of  the  slaves  at  Athens  was  not 
as  bad  as  in  many  other  countries.  Privileges 
were  allowed  them  which  in  Rome  would  have 
been  termed  license.     Says  Dr.  Ingram: 

The  lUve  was  introduced  with  certain  customary  rites 
Into  his  position  in  the  family,  he  was  in  practise,  tho  not  by 
law,  peiinitted  to  accumulate  a  private  fund  of  his  own; 
his  marriage  was  also  recognized  by  custom;  tho  in  general 
excluded  from  sacred  ceremonies  and  public  sacrifices,  slaves 
were  admissible  to  religious  associations  of  a  private  kind; 
there  were  some  popular  festivals  in  which  they  were  allowed 
to  participate;  tney  had  even  special  ones  for  themselves, 
both  at  Athens  and  in  other  Greek  centers.  Their  remains 
were  deposited  in  the  family  tomb  of  their  master,  who  some- 
times erected  monuments  in  testimony  of  his  affection  and 
regret. 

The  Athenian  law  afforded  some  protection 
to  the  slave.     He   had  an   action  for  outrage, 
like  a  freeman;  and  if  killed  by  a  stranger  was 
avenged  as  a  citizen.     If  a  master  slew  a  slave, 
it  was  atoned  for  by  exile  and  religious  expiation. 
Even  when  the  slave  struck  back  and  killed  his 
master,  he  had  to  be  handed  over  to  the  magis- 
trate for  punishment.     There  were  several  ways 
in  which  a  slave  might  become  a  freeman:  by 
buying  his  freedom,  by  having  his  name  inscribed 
in  the  public  registers,  by  sale  or  donation  to  cer- 
tain temples,  by  proclamation  in  the  theater,  law 
court,  or  other  public  place,  or  hy 
|ii-_j.      being    freely   emancipated    by    his 
ferlod      master.    The  condition  of  the  Helots 
of  Laconia  was  peculiar.    They  were 
owned    by  the    State,  which    gave 
their  services  to  individuals.     The  domestic  serv- 
ants of  Sparta  were  all  Helots,  who  were  gener- 


ally serfs,  living  in  country  villages  and  cultivat- 
ing the  land  of  their  masters.  They  had  homes, 
wives,  and  famiUes ;  could  acnuire  property,  and 
could  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country.  They 
were  employed  in  pubUc  works,  and  also  served 
as  light-armed  troops  in  war.  They  were  never 
trusted  by  the  Spartans,  and  on  one  occasion 
3,000  Helots,  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  courage  on  the  battlefield,  were  foully 
massacred. 

But  it  was  in  Rome  that  slavery  found  its  most 
natural  and  relatively  le^timate  state — Rome 
in  its  later  rather  than  in  its  earlier  days,  when 
the  fanner  and  his  slave  worked  in  the  field  side 
by  side.  But  the  growth  of  wealth  through  con- 
quest created  a  demand  for  slave-labor,  and  sep- 
arated the  owners  from  the  necessity  to  labor. 
Immense  numbers  of  slaves  were  sold  after  every 
war.  Csesar  on  one  occasion  in  Gaul  sold  63,000; 
and  in  Epirus  150,000  were  sold  by  Paulus  after 
his  victory.  By  the  Jewish  war  the  Romans 
acquired  9^,000  slaves,  besides  slaughtering 
thousands  m  the  arena.  The  Roman  writers 
speak  of  some  masters  who  possest  400  slaves, 
and  of  one  who  owned  as  many  as  4,116.  Blair 
fixes  the  proportion  of  slaves  to  freemen  as  three 
to  one  in  the  Roman  world!  According  to  this 
calculation  there  would  have  been  in  Italy,  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  6,944,000  freemen  and  20,832,- 
000  slaves.  The  original  Roman  law  allowed  the 
master  the  power  of  life  and_  death  over  his 
slaves ;  he  was  an  absolute  and  irresponsible  des- 
pot. The  slave  could  not  legally  possess  property, 
tho  in  practise  he  was  often  permitted  to  enjoy 
and  even  accumulate  chance  earnings.  Slave 
marriage  was  tolerated  without  being  made  legal; 
and  thus  a  slave  was  not  deemed  capable  of 
the  crime  of  adultery.  By  general  sanction  and 
custom,  however,  the  marriage  relation  was 
strengthened,  and  the  names  of  husband  and  wife 
were  commonly  used  in  reference  to  slaves.  For 
committing  any  state  offense  they  were  punished  , 
with  death.  In  law  they  could  not  be  examined  ' 
as  witnesses,  except  by  torture.  An  accused 
slave  could  not  invoke  the  aid  of  the  tribunes; 
nor  could  he  accuse  his  master  except  on  the 
gravest  crimes. 

As  to  their  treatment,  many  Romans  favored 
a  certain  familiarity  and  friendUness  of  inter- 
cottrse  with  their  bondmen,  but  not  such  as  to 
diminish  the  profit  derived  from  their  labor. 
The  wide  extent  of  the  rural  estates  rendered 
personal  knowledge  or  oversight  of  the  slaves 
difficult,  and  by  degrees  chains  came  to  be  used, 
worn  day  and  night.  Even  in  private  houses  the 
porter  was  chained  near  the  door.  The  master 
had  his  domestic  favorites,  and  sometimes  the 
attachment  was  one  of  mutual  affection.  During 
the  wars  slaves  showed  in  noted  instances  the 
most  noble  and  devoted  fidelity  to  their  owners. 
The  bondmen  who  were  outside  the  household 
had,  however,  the  greater  freedom  of  action. 

In  the  mines,  where  slaves  were  sent  by  specu- 
lators, men  and  women  worked  half  nakeid,  in 
chains,  and  goaded  by  the  curse  and  lash  of  over- 
seers. Cato  advised  the  farm  lords  to  get  rid  of 
their  old  oxen  and  old  slaves,  as  well  as  of  their 
sick  ones.  Sick  slaves  were  commonly  exposed 
on  an  island  in  the  Tiber.  In  the  arena  slaves 
were  exposed  to  every  torture  and  indignity  that 
the  devilish  invention  of  their  conquerors  could 
devise.  To  furnish  an  hour's  amusement  to  the 
titled  aristocrats  and  languid  idlers  of  "society," 
they  were  torn  and  mangled  into  bloody  shape- 
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I        lessness  by  wild  beasts  from  Africa,  and  com- 

1        pelled  to  stab,  hack,  strangle,  and  disembowel 

I        each  other.     No  one  has  fully  written,  or  will  ever 

'write,  their  su£Ferings.     Slaves  are  not  historians, 

t        and  those  whose  scanty  and  unsympathetic  chron- 

r        icles  comprize  our  only  information  saw  little  in 

their  system  of  bondage  to  deplore.     As  com- 

i        pared    with    Greece,    Rome    provided    greater 

I        facilities  of  emancipation.     "No  Roman  Save," 

says  Blair,  "needed  to  despair  of  becoming  both 

I        a  freeman  and  a  citizen."     It  was  often  a  pecu- 

f        niary  advan  tage  to  the  master  to  liberate  his  dave ; 

he  obtained  a  payment  which  enabled  him  to 

purchase  a  substitute,  and  at  the  same  time 

I         gained  a  client. 

But  it  is  not  until  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era  that  we  notice  a  marked  change 
with  respect  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  not 
only  in  sentiment  but  in  law  as  well.  The  vic- 
'  tory  of  moral  ideas  became  apparent.  Dio  Chrys- 
ostom,  the  adviser  of  Trajan,  is  the  first  Greek 
I  writer  who  has  pronounced  the  principle  of  sla- 
very to  be  contrary  to  the  law  of  nature.  When 
Rome  felt  that  industrial  was  soon  to  succeed 
military  activity,  it  gradually  prepared  the  way 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  by  honoring  the 
freedmen,  by  facilitating  manumissions,  and  by 
protecting  the  slave  from  his  master.  Diocletian 
forbade  a  freeman  to  sell  himself.  Man-stealeis 
were  punished  with  death.  The  insolvent  debtor 
was  withdrawn  from  the  power  of  the  creditor. 
The  atrocious  mutilation  of  boys  and  young  men 
was  stopped.  Hadrian  abolished  the  under- 
ground prisons  and  took  away  from  the  masters 
the  power  of  life  and  death.  In  the  reign  of  Nero 
ma^strates  had  been  instructed  to  hear  the  com- 
plaint of  an  ill-treated  slave.  Marcus  Aurelius 
Drought  the  relations  between  master  and  slave 
more  directly  under  the  control  of  law  and  public 
opinion;  and  while  a  slave's  oath  could  not  be 
taken,  he  was  allowed  to  speak. 

While  the  Christian  Church  did  not  at  once 
denounce  slavery  as  a  social  crime ;  while  it  recog- 
nized the  institution,  and  allowed  ecclesiastics 
to  own  slaves,  it  created  sentiments  favorable  to 
their  humane  treatment,  and  planted  the  seeds 
from  which  emancipation  finally  sprang.  (See 
Church  and  Social  Reform.) 

Gradually  the  slave  came  to  be  regarded  as 
merely  a  servant  tied  to  the  soil,  i.  e.,  a  serf. 
(See  Feudalism.)  The  early  forms  of  serfdom 
differed  httle  from  mild  slavery,  but  by  de- 
grees improved,  till  at  last  serfdom  itself  dis- 
appeared. Yet,  soon  after  this,  the  new  system 
of  colonial  slavery  appears,  which  was  no  nec- 
essary stage  of  human  development,  but  a  mon- 
strous moral,  political,  and  social  aberration, 
which  resulted  in  nothing  but  evil.  In  1442  the 
Portuguese  began  to  trade  in  slaves,  fitting  out  a 
number  of  ships,  and  building  forts  on  the  African 
coast.     After  the  discovery  t«  America,  Columbus 

f)roposed  an  exchange  of  his  Carib  prisoners  for 
ive  stock.  He  urged  that  by  this  exchange  in- 
fidels would  be  converted,  the  royal  treasury  en- 
riched by  a  duty  on  Caribs,  and  the  colonists  sup- 
plied with  live  stock  free  of  expense.  In  1494  he 
sent  home  500  Indian  prisoners;  but  Isabella 
humanely  ordered  them  to  be  sent  badk.  The 
Bishop  of  Chiapa,  to  protect  the  Indians  from 
cruelty,  advised  the  importation  of  negro  slaves 
into  tne  Spanish  colonies,  and  his  advice  was  un- 
fortunately adopted.  Some  Genoese  merchants 
bought  the  right  of  supplying  America  with  ne- 
groes, and  thus  began  that  odious  commerce  be- 


tween Africa  and  America,  which  increased  to 
such  an  amazing  extent. 

Captain  John  Hawkins  was  the  first  English- 
man who  engaged  in  the  hateful  tr^c,  tho  for  a 
long  time  the  English  traders  sup- 

Xodam  P^^™  °^y  ^^  Spanish  settlements 
n^^  'W'th  slaves.  In  1620  slavery  began  in 
Jamestown,  Va.,  among  the  tobacco 
planters.  It  increased  rapidly  until, 
in  1790,  the  State  of  Virginia  alone  contained 
200,000  negroes.  For  a  long  time  the  British 
slave-trade  was  in  the  hands  of  exclusive  com- 
panies, but  by  an  act  of  the  first  year  of  William 
and  Mary  it  became  free  and  open  to  all.  Be- 
tween 1680  and  1700  about  140,000  negroes  were 
exported  by  the  African  Company,  and  160,000 
more  by  private  adventurers.  The  total  import, 
from  i6jBo  to  1786,  into  all  British  colonies  in 
America,  has  been  estimated  at  2,130,000. 
Shortly  before  the  War  of  Independence  the 
British  slave-trade  reached  its  utmost  extension, 
the  number  of  slave-ships  being  at  least  192. 
During  the  war  the  trade  decrea^d,  but  revived 
at  its  termination.  More  than  half  the  trade 
was  at  this  time  in  British  hands.  The  demand 
for  slaves  by  European  colonies  reduced  the 
tribes  of  the  African  seacoast  to  a  pitiable  con- 
dition. AU  that  was  shocking  in  the  barbarism 
of  the  savage  was  multiplied  and  intensified  by 
the  horrors  of  the  traffic.  There  was  the  utmost 
recklessness  of  human  life,  and  indifference  to 
misery  and  torture.  The  mode  of  capturing 
slaves  killed  its  thousands ;  and  the  midole  pas- 
sage its  tens  of  thousands. 

Exclusive  of  the  slaves  who  died  before  they 
sailed  from  Africa,  12J  per  cent  were  lost  during- 
their  passage  to  the  West  Indies ;  at  Jamaica  4I 
per  cent  died  while  in  the  harbors  or  before  the 
sale,  and  one  third  more  in  the  "seasoning." 
Thus,  out  of  every  lot  of  100  shipped  from  Africa, 
1 7  died  in  about  nine  weeks,  and  not  more  than 
50  lived  to  be  effective  laborers  in  the  islands. 
The  circumstances  of  their  subsequent  life  on  the 
plantations  were  not  favorable  to  the  increase  of 
their  numbers.  In  Jamaica  there  were,  in  1690, 
40,000;  from  that  year  till  1820  there  were  im- 
ported 800,000 ;  yet  at  the  latter  date  there  were 
only  340,000  in  the  island. 

But  when,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  nature  of  the  slave-trade  be^n  to  be 
understood,  all  that  was  best  in  Great  Britain  was 
shocked  at  its  atrocities. 

The  honor  of  taking  the  first  practical  action 
against  slavery  belongs  to  the  Quakers,  and 
especially  to  their  founder — George  Pox. 

In  X727  they  declared  it  to  be  "not  a  com- 
mendable or  allowed"  practise;  in  1 761  they  ex- 
cluded from  their  society  all  who  should  be  found 
concerned  in  it,  and  issued  appeals  to  their  mem- 
bers and  the  public  against  the  system.  In  1783 
there  was  formed  among  them  an  association 
"  for  the  relief  and  liberation  of  the  negro  slaves 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  for  the  discouragement  of 
the  slave-trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa. "  This  was 
the  first  society  established  in  England  for  the 
purpose.  The  Quakers  in  America  had  taken 
action  on  the  subject  still  earlier  than  those  in 
England.     (For  America,  see  Abolitionists.) 

ui  1787  a  committee  for  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade  was  formed,  with  Granville  Sharp 
as  president,  and  after  twenty  years  of  persistent 
labor  it  met  with  complete  success,  (jn  March 
35,  1807,  a  bin  was  passed  which  enacted  that  no 
vessel  should  depart  for  slaves  from  any  port 
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within  the  British  dominions  after  May  i,  1807; 
and  that  no  slaves  should  be  landed  in  the  colonies 
after  March  i,  1808. 

As  to  France,  the  abolition  of  its  slave-trade 
was  preceded  by  stormy  struggles  and  deplorable 
excesses.  The  French  law  was,  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  of  slaves,  humane  in  its  general 
spirit,  but  was  habitually  disregarded  by  the 
planters.  In  1788  a  society  was  formed  in  Paris 
under  the  presidency  of  Condorcet,  which  aimed 
to  suppress  slavery  itself.  The  motive  and  im- 
pulse of  this  movement  were  not  avowedly  Chris- 
tian, as  in  England ;  but  its  cause  was  rather  the 
enthusiasm  for  humanity  which  pervaded  France 
during  the  revolutionary  period.  In  spite  of  the 
"Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man  in  Aug., 
1789,  the  French  system  of  negro  slavery  contin- 
ued. St.  Domingo  or  Hayti  was  the  chief  French 
colony  employing  slaves.  In  1791  there  were 
480,000  blacks,  24,000  mulattoes,  and  only  30,000 
whites.  In  August  of  this  year  a  rebellion  of  the 
negroes  broke  out,  marked  by  brutal  excesses  on 
both  sides.  For  years  it  raged  with  varying  suc- 
cess, until  in  1798  the  negroes,  under  Toussaint 
rOuverture,  secured  entire  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment. This  African  liberator  has  been  called 
the  noblest  type  ever  produced  by  the  negro  race. 
Slavery  was  abolished,  and  the  whole  population 
began  to  rise  in  civilization  and  comfort.  In 
1835  the  independence  of  the  island  was  formally 
recognized  by  France;  and  thus  the  negro  race 
obtamed  its  first  independent  settlement  outside 
of  Africa. 

To  Denmark  belongs  the  honor  of  first  abolish- 
ing the  slave-trade,  which  it  did  by  a  royal  prohi- 
bition on  May  16,  1792.  In  1794  the  United 
States  first  forbade  American  citizens  to  partici- 
pate in  the  foreign  trade  in  slaves;  and  in  1808  an 
act  came  into  force  which  prohibited  the  impor- 
tation of  slaves.  It  was  provided  at  the  Vienna 
Congress  that  the  trade  should  be  abolished  as 
soon  as  possible.  As  soon  as  the  English  slave- 
trade  was  stopt,  several  circumstances  combined 
to  greatly  increase  the  traffic  and  aggravate  its 
evils. 

In  consequence  of  the  activity  of  the  British 
cruisers  the  traders  made  great  efforts  to  carry  as 
many  slaves  as  possible  in  every  voyage,  and  prac- 
tised atrocities  to  get  rid  of  the  slaves  when  cap- 
ture was  imminent.  It  was,  besides,  the  interest 
of  the  cruisers,  who  shared  the  price  of  the  cap- 
tured slave-ship,  rather  to  allow  the  slaves  to  be 
taken  on  board  than  to  prevent  their  being 
shipped  at  all.  Thrice  as  great  a  number  of  ne- 
groes as  before,  it  was  said,  was  exported  from 
Africa,  and  two  thirds  of  these  were  murdered  on 
the  high  seas.  It  was  found  also  that  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  British  slave-trade  did  not  lead  to  an 
improved  treatment  of  the  negroes  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  slaves  were  overworked  now  that 
fresh  supplies  were  stopt,  and  their  numbers 
rapidly  decreased. 

It  became  increasingly  evident  that  the  evil 

could  be  prevented  only  by  total  prohibition  of 

the  whole  traffic.     The  conscience  .of 

Abolitlaii     ^^^  nations  began  to  awaken ;  and  the 

lawfulness  of  s^very  became  a  matter 

of  discussion.     Buxton,  in  response 

to  an  appeal  from  Wilberforce,  moved,  in  1823, 

that   the   House   should   consider  the   state  of 

slavery  in  British  colonies.     His  project  was  one 

of  gradual  abolition,  by  introducing  a   kind   of 

sernlom,  and  freeing  the  children  of  the  slaves. 

Altho  the  struggle  was  continued  by  many  noble 


and  able  men,  it  made  little  progt«8s  until  1838, 
when  free  negroes  were  placed  on  a  footing  of  legal 
equality  with  the  whites.  Two  years  later  the 
British  public  aroused  itself  at  last;  and  in  1833 
Earl  Grev  carried  a  motion  through  the  House 
for  complete  abolition.  This  received  the  royal 
assent  Aug.  38th.  A  sum  of  $100,000,000  was 
voted  as  compensation  to  the  planters;  and  a  sys- 
tem of  apprenticeship  for  seven  years  established 
as  a  transitional  preparation  for  liberty.  All 
children  under  six  years  of  age  were  to  be  at  once 
free,  and  provision  made  for  their  instruction. 
Immediate  liberation  was  carried  out  in  Antigua, 
and  public  tranquillity  was  never  so  unbroken  as 
during  the  following  year.  This  led  to  the  short- 
ening of  the  transition  period  in  the  other  colonies, 
and  gave  freedom  to  all  the  slaves  in  Aug.,  1838. 

The  other  European  states  one  by  one  followed 
this  example;  France  in  1848,  and  the  Dutch 
in  1863.  After  this  last  date  there  still  remained 
three  countries  in  which  the  slave  system  was 
undisturbed — Brazil,  Cuba,  and  the  U.  S.  The 
fathers  of  the  American  states  were  by  no  means 
defenders  of  slavery.  Washington  provided  in 
his  will  for  the  emancipation  of  his  slaves,  and 
said  to  JeSerson  that  it  was  among  his  first  wishes 
to  see  some  plan  adopted  bv  which  slavery  in  his 
country  mi|;ht  be  abolished  by  law.  John  Adams 
declared  his  abhorrence  of  the  system;  while 
Franklin,  Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Patrick  Henry 
reprobated  the  principle  of  it.  Jefierson  declared 
that  in  the  presence  of  the  institution  he  trembled 
for  his  country,  when  he  remembered  that  God 
was  just.  In  the  Constitution,  which  was  drawn 
up  at  Philadelphia,  1787,  the  sentiments  of  the 
framers  were  against  slavery;  but  through  the  in- 
sistence of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  it  was 
recognized.  The  words  "slave"  and  "slavery," 
tho,  were  excluded  from  the  Constitution,  because, 
as  Madison  explained,  they  did  not  choose  to  ad- 
mit the  right  of  property  m  man,  in  direct  terms. 
Soon  after  the  union  was  formed  the  Northern 
states,  beginning  with  Vermont,  either  abolished 
slavery  or  adopted  measures  that  led  to  aboU- 
tion;  but  this  simply  transferred  the  slaves  to 
the  markets  of  the  South.  Step  by  step  the 
slave  power  for  a  long  time  increased  in  influence. 

The  acquisition  of  Louisiana — includiiig  the 
state  so  named,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  and  Kansas 
— (1803), tho  not  made  in  its  interest;  the  Missouri 
compromise  (1820),  the  annexation  of  Texas 
(1845),  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  (1850),  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska Bill  (1854),  the  Dred  Scott  decision 
(1856),  the  attempts  to  acquire  Cuba  (1854)  and 
to  reopen  the  foreign  slave-trade  (1859-60),  were 
the  prmcipal  steps — only  some  of  them  suc(^ssful 
— in  its  career  of  aggression.  They  roused  a  de- 
termined spirit  of  opposition,  founded  on  deep- 
seated  convictions.  The  pioneer  of  the  more  re- 
cent abolitionist  movement  was  Benjamin  Lundv. 
He  was  followed  by  William  Lloyd  teurison,  Efi- 
jah  P.  Lovejoy,  Wendell  Phillips,  Charles  Sumner, 
John  Brown,  all  of  whom  were  in  their  several 
ways  leading  apostles  or  promoters  of  the  cause. 
The  best  intellect  of  America  outside  the  region 
of  practical  politics  has  been  on  the  antislavery 
side.  William  E.  Channing,  R.  W.  Emerson,  the 
poets  Bryant,  Longfellow,  preeminently  Whittier, 
and  more  recently  Whitman,  have  spoken  on  this 
theme  with  no  uncertain  sound.  The  South,  and 
its  partizans  in  the  North,  made  desperate  efforts 
to  prevent  the  free  expression  of  opinion  respect- 
ing the  institution,  and  even  the  Christian 
churches  in  the  slave  states  used  their  influence 
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in  favoi  of  the  maintenance  of  slavery.  But  in 
spite  of  every  such  effort  opinion  steadily  grew. 
(See  Abolitionists.) 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  (<?.  v.),  in  her 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  deeply  stirred  the  public 
sentiment  of  the  North  against  slavery.  Finally, 
it  became  evident  that  the  question  could  not  be 
settled  without  an  armed  conflict.  When  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  made  president  in  Nov.,  i860, 
this  was  the  signal  for  the  rising  of  the  South. 
While  the  North  took  up  arms  at  first  simply  to 
maintain  the  union,  it  was  soon  recognized  that 
the  real  issue  of  the  conflict  was  the  life  or  death 
of  the  slave  system.  In  1862  the  slave  system 
of  the  territories  was  abolished  by  Congress; 
three  years  later  the  war  closed;  and  on  Jan.  i, 
1863,  Lincoln  issued  his  proclamation  of  free- 
dom. A  constitutional  amendment  was  passed 
in  1865  abolishing  and  forever  prohibiting  slavery 
throughout  the  U.  S. 

In  Brazil  there  were,  in  1835,  3,100,000  slaves. 
In  1880  Joachim  Nabuco,  the  leader  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement,  introduced  a  bill  for  the  more 
rapid  liberation  of  slaves,  and  for  the  final  ex- ' 
tinction  of  slaverjr  in  Brazil  by  Jan.  i,  1890. 
This  plan  was  carried  into  effect. 

In  Russia  the  original  rural  population  con- 
sisted of  slaves,  free  agricultural  laborers,  and 
peasants  proper.  Czar  Paul  (i  796-1 801)  com- 
manded that  serfs  should  work  for  their  masters 
only  three  days  a  week ;  but  no  decisive  measures 
were  taken  until  the  reign  of  Alexander  II. 
(1858).  That  emperor  set  a  plan  in  motion 
which  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  serfdom  in 
March,  1861.     (See  Russia.) 

Slavery,  as  it  exists  in  the  Mohammedan  East, 
is  not  of  the  field,  but  of  the  household.     Slaves 
are  treated  as  members  of  the  family,  with  ten- 
derness and  affection.     The  Koran 

Vodam      teaches    kindliness    and    sympathy, 
ma—^       and  encourages  manumissions.     But, 
standing  behind  this  comparatively 
mild  and  humane  bondage,  is  the 
slave-trade  with  all  its  cruelties.     Turkey  has 
frequently  declared  slavery  to  be  illegal,  but  has  • 
been  too  lax  and  nerveless  to  enforce  its  decla- 
rations. 

The  principal  centers  from  which  slaves  are 
now  furnished  to  Egypt,  Persia,  Turkey,  and 
Arabia  are  three  in  number:  (i)  The  Sudan, 
south  of  the  Great  Desert,  seems  to  be  yet  a  vast 
hunting-ground;  10,000  annually  are  marched 
to  Pezzan,  enduring  unimaginable  sufferings. 
The  desert  highways  are  white  with  their  bones. 
The  total  number  of  slaves  in  Morocco  is  about 
50,000.  (2)  The  basin  of  the  Nile,  extending 
toward  the  great  lakes.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and 
Colonel  Gordon  checked  the  traffic  here  for  a 
while,  but  since  the  Sudan  revolt  slave-capturing 
has  flourished  almost  unmolested.  (3)  The  Por- 
tuguese possessions  on  the  East  African  coast. 
The  Portuguese  appear  to  be  the  most  deter- 
mined upholders  ot  the  system,  and  are  intensely 
hated  by  the  natives.  In  1880  it  was  estimated 
that  about  3,000  slaves  were  exported  annually 
from  this  region. 

Both  Qancson  and  Buxton  realized  that  the 
only  effectual  preventive  of  slavery  would  be 
the  establishment  in  Africa  of  legitimate  com- 
merce. It  was  hoped  that  Sierra  Leone  and 
Liberia  would  serve  this  purpose;  but  they  have 
not  been  successes  in  that  line.  In  Sept.,  1876, 
King  Leopold  of  Belgium  called  a  conference  of 
geographers  to  consider  the  question  of  the  ex- 


ploration and  civilization  of  Africa  by  means  of 
commerce,  and  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade. 
An  International  African  Association  was  formed, 
six  European  nations  being  represented.  Vari- 
ous expeditions  have  been  made  through  the  in- 
land (ustricts,  the  most  notable  being  that  of 
Stanley  along  the  Kongo.  The  Kongo  Free  State 
was  formed.  In  1884  an  international  conference 
held  at  Berlin  declared  that  "these  regions  shall 
not  be  used  as  markets  or  routes  of  transit  for 
the  trade  in  slaves,  no  matter  of  what  race;  we 
bind  ourselves  to  put  an  end  to  this  trade  and 
punish  those  engaged  in  it."  The  population  of 
the  Kongo  Free  State  is  estimated  at  43,608,000. 

At  first  the  new  enterprise  was  conducted 
along  humane  and  benevolent  lines;  but  about 
1903  several  investigators  reported  that  the  most 
atrocious  cruelties  were  being  practised  upon 
the  natives.  A  strong  indictment  of  the  Belgian 
Government  was  made.  The  King  of  Belgium 
has  denied  that  these  cruelties  exist,  but  no  evi- 
dence has  been  given  which  offsets  that  of  the 
investigators.  The  mutilation  of  the  Kongo  na- 
tives is  at  present  one  of  the  scandals  of  the  world, 
for  which  no  excuse  can  be  made.  (See  Kongo 
Question.) 

In  1890  a  general  act  was  agreed  upon  by  all 

garties  (including  Turkey,  Persia,  Kongo  Free 
tate,  and  Zanzibar,  with  the  U.  S.  and  all  the 
greater  European  powers)  on  the  following  pro- 
■gram: 

(i)  A  civilized  protectorate  over  the  admin- 
istration of  the  African  territories. 

(3)  The  establishment  of  strong  stations  by 
each  power  in  its  own  territory  to  repress  slave- 
hunting. 

(3.  4.  S)  The  development  of  Central  Africa 
by  roads,  railways,  steamboats,  with  fortified 
posts  and  telegfraphs. 

(6)  The  organization  of  expeditions  and  flying 
columns  to  protect  them  and  support  repressive 
action. 

(7)  The  restriction  of  the  importation  of  mod- 
em firearms  and  ammtmition  through  the  slave- 
trade  territory. 

On  the  Indian  Ocean  and  along  Madagascar 
the  powers  also  agreed  to  put  down  slave-trading 
in  small  vessels. 

(See  also  Abolitionists;  Christianity;  So- 
cial Reform.)  H.  N.  Casson. 

Rbpirbncb:  A  History  of  Slavtry  and  Serfdom  (iSjs),  by 
J.  K.  Ingram,  an  expansion  of  his  article  in  the  hncyclo- 
podia  Britannica  on  which  this  article  is  mainly  based. 

SLIDING  SCALE:  Wages  are  said  to  be  on  a 
"sliding  scale"  when  an  agreement  is  made  be- 
tween an  employer  and  employees  that  the  wages 
shall  rise  and  fall  with  selling  prices  in  the  trade 
concerned.  This  form  of  wage  agreement  has 
been  considerably  favored  by  some  of  the  older 
and  stronger  trade-unions  of  England  and  Amer- 
ica, particularly  in  the  mining  and  iron  and  steel 
trades.  It  was  long  ago  adopted  by  the  Amal- 
gamated Association  of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers 
Xq.v.),  and  has  of  ten  •  prevented  wage  disputes. 
It  has  not,  however,  proved  itself  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory, because  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
prices  going  so  low  as  to  carry  wages  below  the 
living  point.  Hence  the  agitation  for  the  "mini- 
mum wage"  (g.  v.).     (See  also  Arbitration.) 

SLUMS:  A  name  loosely  given  to  crowded, 
squalid  quarters,  or  dirty  back  streets  or  alleys, 
occupied  by  the  poor  and  wretched,  and  often  by 
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criminals  or  semtcriminals.  There  is  no  clear 
dividing  line,  however,  between  slums  and  poor 
tenements.  (For  statistics,  see  articles  Tene- 
ments and  Overcrowding.)  We  give  here  a 
few  representative  quotations  from  informed 
social  students  and  workers.  Referring  to  what 
is  known  in  New  York  City  as  the  "lung  block," 
because  of  its  numerous  cases  of  consumption — 
a  block  bounded  by  Cherry,  Catharine,  Hamilton, 
and  Market  Streets,  yet  sufficiently  near  the  East 
River  and  an  open  area  to  have  their  fresh  air — 
Ernest  Poole  says,  in  "A  Handbook  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Tuberculosis"  (1903): 

For  a  month  I  went  through  it  with  health  and  tenement 
inspectors,  as  a  setdement  visitor  one  week,  as  a  "  fresh-air 
man  "  the  next.  I  used  this  one  block  as  a  center,  not  to  prove 
but  to  image  what  has  already  been  proved  all  through  the 
civilized  world,  to  image  the  three  great  evils  we  must  fight 
in  the  tenements.  These  evils  are  congestion,  dissipation, 
infection. 

That  the  plague  spreads  with  congestion  has  long  been 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt.  It  spreads  even  faster 
than  the  crowd  pouis  in.  So  it  is  in  the  block  we  have  taken. 
It  stands  in  one  of  the  most  congested  warxis  of  the  most 
crowded  city  in  the  world,  and  this  Seventh  Ward  is  steadily, 
swiftly  packing  closer.  Between  iSgo  and  1900  the  density 
of  its  already  crowded  population  increased  no  less  than  65 
per  cent.  Now  it  holds  478  humans  to  an  acre.  The  lung 
Slock  alone  holds  nearly  4,000.  not  to  mention  dogs,  cats, 
parrots,  and  one  weakened  old  monkey.  Of  the  humans  some 
400  are  babies. 

It  is  a  block  packed  close  with  huge,  grimy  tenements; 
these  tenements  are  honeycombed  with  rooms;  these  rooms 
are  homes  for  people.  To  squeeie  in  more  homes  light  and 
air  are  slowly  shut  out.  Halls,  courts,  air-sfaafts,  are  all  left 
cramped  and  deep  and  sunless. 

It  is  a  block  of  a  thousand  homes.  Through  halls,  in 
rooms,  on  stairways,  in  courts,  in  shafts,  and  out  on  fire-es- 
capes are  sprinkled  the  400  babies.  At  the  a^  of  two  they 
are  found  alone  in  the  street,  already  imbibing  its  deep,  mud- 
dy wisdom.  So  this  muddy  street  overflows  into  the  home. 
It  is  hard  for  the  home  to  keep  wholesome  and  prure.  Things 
and  people — good  and  bad---have  only  partitions  between 
them. 

In  a  block  so  congested  the  plague  spreads  swiftly.  In  the 
«ist  nine  years  alone  this  block  has  reported  16s  cases. 
From  doctors,  druggists,  and  all  others  who  know,  I  gathered 
that  this  is  but  bauthe  true  number. 

In  a  block  so  congested  dissipation  comes  easy.  Foul  air, 
darkness,  wretched  surroundings — these  work  on  the  home  by 
day  and  by  night.  Here  a  thousand  homes  struggle  on, 
while  hundreds  yield  and  sink,  and  so  pollute  the  others.  So 
come  squalid  homes  and  wretched  meals.  So  comes  the 
humorous,  shattered  old  chap  who  told  me, "  I  ain't  never  sober 
but  whin  I  gits  out  of  bed."  So  come  hundreds  of  others, 
men  and  women,  young  and  old;  drunk,  bestial,  vile,  forever 
steadily  sinking.  "  Hard  drinkirig  triples  susceptibility  to  con- 
sumption." This  is  seen  most  of  all  m  the  Irish ;  hence  among 
the  Irish  the  death-rate  from  the  plague  is  twice  that  of  any 
other  white  nationality  The  Jews,  with  their  strict  habits, 
their  dietary  laws,  ana  a  certain  standard  of  cleanliness  en- 
forced hy  a  ri^d  religion,  show  the  lowest^  death-rate  cf  all, 
tho  this  is  rising  as  they  become  tenementiced.  At  present 
the  limg  block  has  only  Jews  on  the  Market  Street  end,  and 
among  them  we  found  hardly  a  case  of  consumption.  The 
body  of  the  block  is  packed  with  Irish  and  Italians,  and  a 
sprinkling  of  twelve  other  peoples.  All  these  image  best  the 
clissipation,  the  shattered  vitality  which  eats  into  saving^ 
starves  the  home,  then  gives  the  plague  easy  entrance,  and 
makes  it  a  constant  danger  to  all  in  the  family. 

Says  Dr.  Josiah  Strong  ("The  Challenge  of  the 
City,"  1907),  and  basing  his  statements  mainly 
on  the  reports  of  the  New  York  State  Tenement- 
House  Commission  and  "The  Tenement- House 
Problem"  (R.  W.  De  Forest  and  L.  Veitler, 
1903): 

According  to  the  report  of  the  New  York  State  Tenement- 
House  Commission  3,572,079  persons,  or  two  thirds  of  the 
city's  population,  were  then  living  in  New  York's  82,653 
tenement-houses.  This  is  a  larger  population  than  can  be 
found  in  any  one  of  thirty-six  of  our  great  states. 

Every  one  of  these  tenement  dwellers  is  living  in^  an  en- 
vironment more  or  less  unfavorable  to  a  normal  life.  In 
these  tenement-houses  have  been  found  350,000  dark  interior 
rooms.  These  rooms  depend  for  Uj7ht  and  ventilation  on 
connecting  outer  rooms  or  on  air-shafts.  The  so-called  "air- 
shaft"  is  really  a  well  of  stagnant,  foul  air,  about  ig  inches 
wide,  50  or  60  feet  long,  and  extending  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  building,  often  60  or  70  feet  or  more.  "  The 
teruints  often  use  the  air-shaft  as  a  receptacle  for  garbage  and 


all  sorts  of  refuse  and  indescribable  filth  thrown  out  ol  the 
windows,  and  this  mass  of  filth  is  often  allowed  to  remain, 
rotting  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  for  weeks  without  being 
cleaned  out."  So  vile  are  the  resulting  odors  that  many 
of  the  fifty  or  sixty  windows  opening  into  toe  shaft  must  often 
be  closed  and  sometimes  they  are  permanently  nailed  up. 

A  majority  of  the  hallways  are  pitch  dark,  and  any  orw 
entering  from  the  street  must  grope  nis  way  along  the  wall  as 
best  he  can  and  stumble  up  the  stairs.  In  these  hallways  are 
common  sinks  and  closets,  which  are  sure  to  become  filthy,  as 
no  one  can  see  the  dirt.  Moreover,  where  there  are  many 
to  ^contribute  to  the  dirt,  any  one  disposed  to  be  cleanly  soon 
thinks  it  is  useless  to  try. 

In  the  ten-foot  yard  behind  the  "double-deckers,"  as  we 
are  told  by  an  inspector,  "there  is  a  perfect  lain  of  refuse 
from  the  windows  of  the  ten  or  fourteen  apartments  above.** 
while  "  many  cellars  have  the  floor  covered  with  dirt  and  rul>- 
bish  from  a  small  layer  upward  to  1^  feet,  besides  sweepings, 
ashes,  and  rubbish  m  heaps." 

"Theyareoentersaf  disease,  poverty,  vice,  and  crime.  All 
the  conditions  which  surround  cnildhood,  youth,  and  woman- 
hood in  New  York's  crowded  tenement  quarters  make  for  tm- 
ri^hteousness.  .  .  .  The  most  terrible  «  all  ...  is  the  in- 
discriminate  herding  of  all  lands  of  people  in  cloae  contact, 
the  fact  that,  mingled  with  the  drunken,  the  dissolute,  the  im- 
provident, the  diseased,  dwell  the  great  mass  of  the  respect- 
able working  men  of  the  city  with  their  families."  There  is 
little  wonder  that  when  the  Buffalo  members  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  of  1900  examined  into  tenement- 
house  conditions  in  New  York  after  "several  days  of  silent 
.  amazement,"  they  exclaimed:  "New  York  should  be  abol- 
ished." 

A  friend  of  the  writer,  a  few  years  ago,  went  with  a  city 
missionary  on  a  midnight  tour  of  exploration,  which  he  thus 
describes:  "A  few  steps  out  of  Broadway  we  came  to  the 
vilest  dens  of  infamy.  In  one  room,  not  more  than  xo  by 
IS,  we  came  upon  eignteen  human  bein^,  men  and  women, 
black  and  white,  American  and  foreign-bom,  who  there 
ate,  slept,  and  lived.  In  that  room  we  found  a  woman  at 
the  highest  refinement  and  culture  with  a  faded  dress  of  a 
couiteian  upon  her  dishonored  body;  a  former  leader  in  the 
Salvation  Army,  a  woman  of  sweet  song,  half  drunk;  a  snor- 
ing, disgusting  nepro  wench;  an  opitun-eating,  licentious  Ital- 
ian, etc.l  Out  of  that  den  had  been  rescued  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  men  this  country  ever  produced; 
and  there  had  been  found  a  daughter  of  a  Brooklyn  clergyman 
who  had  no  knowledge  of  her  whereabouts." 

The  evils  of  modem  city  life  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  American  cities.  (See  Housing  in 
Great  Britain,  Need  op.) 

Says  Professor  Huxley  ("Social  Diseases  and 
Worse  Remedies"): 

'  'Any  one  who  is  acqtiainted  with  the  state  of  the  population 
of  all  ^reat  industrial  centen,  whether  in  this  or  other  coun- 
tries, IS  aware  that,  amid  a  large  and  increasjng  body  of  that 
population,  la  mistrt  reigns  supreme.  ...  I  have  no  pre- 
tensions to  the  character  of  a  philanthropist,  and  I  have  a 
special  horror  of  all  sorts  of  sentimental  rhetoric;  lam  merely 
trying  to  deal  with  facts,  to  some  extent  within  my  own 
knowledge,  and  further  evidenced  by  abundant  testimony,  as 
a  naturalist ;  and  I  take  it  to  be  a  mere  plain  truth  that  through- 
out industrial  Europe  there  is  not  a  single  large  manufactunng 
city  which  is  free  from  a  vast  mass  of  people  whose  condition  is 
exactly  that  described,  and  from  a  sttll  greater  mass  who.  liv- 
ing just  on  the  edge  of  the  social  swamp,  are  liable  to  be  pre- 
cipitated into  it  by  any  lack  of  demand  for  their  produce. 
And,  with  every  addition  to  the  population,  the  multitude  al- 
ready sunk  in  the  pit  and  the  number  of  the  host  sliding 
toward  it  continually  increase." 

What  Professor  Huxley  means  by  la  mistrt  is  apparent 
when  he  says  (idem):  "It  is  a  condition  in  whidi  the  food, 
warmth,  and  clothii^  which  are  necessary  for  the  mere  main- 
tenance of  the  functions  of  the  body  in  their  normal  state  can- 
not be  obtained;  in  which  men,  womax,  and  children  are 
forced  to  crowd  into  dens  wherein  decency  is  abolished  and 
the  most  ordinary  condition*  of  healthful  existence  are  im- 
possible of  attainment;  in  which  the  pleasures  within  reach 
are  reduced  to  bestiality  add  drunkenness;  in  which  the  pains 
accumulate  at  compound  interest,  in  the  shape  of  starvation, 
disease,  stunted  development,  and  moral  degradation;  in 
which  the  prospect  of  even  steady  and  honest  mdustry  is  a 
life  of  unsuccessful  battling  with  hunger,  rounded  by  a  pau- 
per's grave." 

Concerning  moral  conditions  in  the  tenements, 
the  Rev.  J.  O.  S.  Huntington  (long  resident  on  the 
East  Side  of  New  York)  says: 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year  the  inhabitants  of  a  tenement- 
house  must  meet  one  another  in  the  entries  (sometimea  less 
than  3  feet  wide),  on  the  stairs,  at  the  sink  (there  is  but  one 
on  each  floor);  must  see  into  one  another's  rooms  aa  each 
person  goes  in  and  out;  must  use  the  roof,  the  doorway,  the  yard 
in  common.    But  when  the  summer  heats  are  on,  and  men 
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and  women  crowd  together  on  the  top  of  the  house  waiting  for 
«  breeze  to  come:  when  men  will  sit  all  night  on  a  seat  in  the 

eark  to  escape  the  closeness  of  a  room  where  fire  has  been 
uming  all  day  (not  for  cooking,  but  to  heat  the  irons  for  the 
laundry  or  the  tailor's  shop):  when  every  window  must  stand 
open  to  let  in  what  little  air  there  is;  then  it  may  be  seen  that 
privacy  in  a  tenement-house  is  not  much  more  possible  than  in 
mn  Eastern  caravansary  or  in  the  steeiuge  of  an  emigrant 
vessel.  At  such  a  time  every  loud  word  spoken  reaches  the 
ears  of  scores  of  people.  From  one  room  come  the  hareh 
tones  of  a  husband  and  wife  in  the  heat  of  a  "family  quarrel," 
oaths  and  imprecations  ringing  out  on  the  fetid  air;  from  an- 
other window  come  the  shouts  and  frantic  laughter  of  men  and 
women  (God  pity  them!)  trying  to  drown  their  misery  in 
liquor  from  the  gin-mill  on  the  comer;  while  from  the  roof  of  a 
neighboring  house  come  the  words  at  a  ribald  song  flung  out 
shamelessly  to  all  within  hearing,  whether  they  choose  or  not. 
And,  as  if  this  were  not  debasing  enough,  in  many  of  these 
blocks  every  other  house  has,  on  the  ground  floor,  a  saloon  or 
rumshop,  from  which  the  smell  of  alcohol  issues  at  all  times; 
where  tne  monotonous  click  of  balls  on  the  pool-table  sounds 
till  after  midnight,  when  it  gives  place  to  the  nowls  of  drunken 
men  ttimed  out  on  the  street;  and  past  the  door  of  which,  often 
open  into  the  entry,  every  person,  every  child  in  the  house 
roust  pass  to  and  from  his  room.  .  .  . 

But  this  by  no  means  exhausts  the  abominations  of  the  sys- 
tem of  tmement-house  life.  There  is  many  a  "home"  where 
a  boy  or  giil  over  fourteen  yean  old  would  not  think  of  (lassins 
an  evening  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  Think  of  coming  back 
after  a  hard  day's  work  in  a  shop  to  find  the  only  sitting-room 
half  filled  with  wash-tubs,  the  oaby  crying,  children  squab- 
bling on  the  floor,  or  perhaps  tumbling  about  on  the  bed;  the 
walls  hung  ¥rith  the  soiled  clothes  and  dresses  of  the  family; 
the  whole  place  reeking  with  the  smell  of  fat  and  garlic  from 
the  hot  stove;  the  table  "set"  with  coarae,  broken  cbina. 
strewn  on  a  dirty  board;  a  kerosene  lamp,  without  a  idiade, 
smoking  in  the  middle;  a  loaf  of  bread  in  the  brown  paper  in 
which  It  was  wmpped  at  the  bakery,  and  a  coSee-pot  of 
black,  bitter  coffee.  That  is  the  scene  which  welcomes  many 
a  girl  or  boy,  Just  beginning  to  realise  bow  differently  other 
people  live.  Is  it  stnuige  that  they  gulp  down  their  sugarless 
coffee  and,  at  the  first  chance,  slip  out  into  the  street  beneath  ? 
I  am  quite  aware  that  much  of  what  I  have  written  will 
seem  overstated.  It  seems  so  to  me,  and  yet  I  know  that  it  is 
not.  Every  single  fact  has  been  verified  and  can  be  verified 
in  thousands  of  cases.  And  this  is  not  more  than  half  the 
truth  .  .  .  of  the  horrors  of  a  state  of  things  where  manhood 
is  brutalized,  womanhood  dishonored,  childhood  poisoned  at 
its  very  source. 

SMALL,  ALBION  W00DBX7RY:  Professor  of 

sociology  and  head  of  department  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago;  bom  1854  at  Buckfield,  Me. 
Educated  in  public  schools  and  at  Colby  Univer- 
sity, 1876;  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  1879; 
studied  two  years  at  the  universities  of  Berlin  and 
Leipsic ;  and  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
and  political  economy  at  Colby  University, 
1881-88.  For  one  year  he  was  reader  in  history 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  and  received  the 
degree  of  Ph.D.,  whereupon  he  was  elected 
president  of  Colby  University,  1889-92.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  appointed  to  his  present  posi- 
tion bv  President  Harper,  and  has  been  editor  of 
The  American  Journal  of  Sociology  since  its 
foundation.  Author:  "General Sociology,"  1905. 
Address:  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 

SMITH,  ADAM;  Political  economist;  bom  in 
Kirkcaldy,  1723;  son  of  Adam  Smith,  controller 
of  the  customs.  Studying  in  the  local  school  he 
showed  a  great  fondness  for  books.  In  1837  he 
went  to  Glasgow  University  where  he  attended 
the  lectures  of  Dr.  Hutcheson ;  in  1740  he  went  to 
Balliol  College,  Oxford,  with  a  view  to  taking  or- 
ders in  the  English  Church.  Returning  to  Kirk- 
caldv  for  two  years,  he  went  to  Edinburgh  in  1748 
and  lectured  on  belles-lettres  tmder  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Kames.  There  he  won  the  friendship  of 
David  Hume ;  in  1 85 1  he  became  professor  of  logic 
at  Glasgow;  in  1852  professor  of  moral  philosophy. 
His  first  work  as  an  author  were  two  articles  m 
I7SS  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  1759  appeared 
his  "Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments";  in  1762  he 
was  made  doctor  of  laws;  in  1763  he  took  charge 
of  the  young  Duke  of  Buccleuch  on  bis  travels. 


He  spent  nearly  two  years  in  south  France ,  an  d  in  a 
short  time  passed  in  Paris  met  the  brilliant  writers 
there.  In  1766  he  returned  to  England,  and  for 
ten  years  lived  at  Kirkcaldy  with  his  mother, 
working  on  his  great  work,  "An  Inqturv  into  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations," 
which  appeared  in  1 776.  The  next  two  years  were 
spent  in  London  in  literary  society,  but  in  1778 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  of 
customs  tn  Scotland,  and  fixt  his  residence  in 
Edinbureh;  in  1787  he  was  elected  lord  rector 
of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  but  his  health 
p-adually  failing,  he  died,  siter  a  painful  illness, 
m  1790. 

SMITH,  CHARLES  SPRAGUE:  Director  of 
The  People's  Institute,  New  York  City;  bom  An- 
dover,  Mass.,  1853;  graduated  Amherst  College, 
1874;  studied  in  Europe  till  1880;  1880-91  pro- 
fessor of  modem  lan^ages  and  foreign  litera- 
ture, and  was  organizer  of  Modem  Lan^age 
Department  in  Columbia  University.  PubUc  lec- 
turer from  1887 ;  in  1896  organized  the  Compara- 
tive Literatiu^  Society,  and  in  18^7  fotmded  the 
People's  Institute ;  member  of  various  civic  com- 
mittees. He  believes  the  time  has  come  for  com- 
mimity  (mimicipality,  State)  to  enlarge  its  control 
over  public-service  utilities  and  all  fields  of  activ- 
ity where  monopoly  can  establish  itself.  He  is  not 
opposed  to  socialism — ^but  favors  rather  the  ex- 
perimental advance  toward  socialization — with- 
out attempting  to  judge  beforehand  how  far  it 
will  be  necessary  to  go  in  order  to  safeguard 
the  communal  interests.  Author  of  "Barbizon 
Days";  "Working  with  the  People."  Address: 
318  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York  City. 

SNOWDElf,  PHILIP:  Member  British  Parlia- 
ment of  Independent  Labor  Party  for  Blackburn ; 
bom  1864  at  Cowling,  Yorkshire.  He  entered 
the  Inland  Revenue  Department  of  the  Civil 
Service  in  1886 ;  was  maimed  for  life  by  a  bicycle 
accident,  and  had  to  leave.  During  his  conva- 
lescence he  took  up  socialistic  literature,  and  be- 
came a  vigorous  adherent  of  the  Independent 
Labor  Party.  He  was  elected  four  times  to  the 
Cowling  Parish  Council,  also  three  times  on  the 
Keighley  Town  Council  and  School  Board.  In 
1898  he  became  a  member  of  the  National  Ad- 
ministrative Council  of  the  Independent  Labor 
Party,  and  chairman  of  the  party  in  1900,  and  has 
since  addrest  meetings  all  over  England.  He 
is  a  good  speaker,  and  a  clear  and  logical  writer. 
He  stood  twice  for  Parliament,  and  was  elected  in 
1906.  Address:  75  Spencer  Place,  Leeds,  Eng- 
land. 

SOCIAL  COHTRACT:  According  to  J.  J.  Rous- 
seau (q.  v.),  a  State  is  founded  by  a  "social  con- 
tract between  its  members,  whereby  they,  tho 
formerly  living  in  a  "state  of  nature"  without 
laws,  agree  for  their  mutual  good  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  social  body  and  obey  its  constituted 
laws.  His  theory  is  a  development  of  the  teach- 
ings of  Hobbes,  Locke,  and  early  thinkers,  and  is 
therefore  best  discust  in  connection  with  other 
views.  (See  articles  Natural  Rights;  Politi- 
cal Science;  Rousseau;  State.) 

SOCIAL-DEMOCRATIC  FEDERATION,  THE 

(English),  was  founded  in  London  in  1881,  imder 
the  name  of  the  Democratic  Federation,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  H.  M.  Hyndman,  Herbert 
Burrows,  Miss  Helen  Taylor    (stepdaughter   of 
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J.  8.  Mill),  and  others.  In  1884  it  became  an 
avowed  Socialist  body  and  took  its  present  name. 
It  entered  at  once  upon  strenuous  agitation,  and 
was  prominent  in  the  agitation  of  1886,  with  the 
so-called  Trafalgar  Square  demonstrations,  etc. 
To-day  it  has  small  but  energetic  branches  in  all 
the  prominent  English  cities  and  centers  of  trade. 
Wilfiam  Morris,  and  a  few  others  at  first  connected 
with  it,  left  it,  however,  in  1885,  to  form  a  Socialist 
League,  on  the  lines  of  a  more  communal  and  less 

garhamentary^  conception  of  socialism.  John 
lums,  Tom  Mann,  and  others  also  left  it  because 
of  the  policy  of  the  federation  in  antagonizing  all 
trade-union  and  political  agitation  not  avowedly 
connected  with  and  politically  supporting  Marx- 
ist socialism.  The  federation  has  thus  become 
the  one  organization  in  England  standing  dis- 
tinctly for  Marxist  socialism.  Its  leading  spirit 
from  the  first  has  been  H.  M.  Hyndman.  Its  or- 
gan is  Justice,  long  under  the  editorship  of  Henry 
Quelch,  and  published  at  37a  Clerkenwell  Green, 
E.  C,  London.  It  has  of  late  years  nominated 
many  political  candidates,  but  has  polled  but  a 
small  vote,  since  it  stands  largely  aloof  from  other 
labor  parties. 

It  has,  however,  to-day  194  sections  with  three 
in  South  Africa.  It  polled,  in  1006,  19,810  votes 
and  elected  one  candidate  to  Parliament,  Will 
Thome,  in  Southwest  Ham,  London.  In  1907  it 
elected  another,  Victor  Greyson,  at  a  by-election. 

In  1905  the  Federation  ran  fifty-six  candidates 
for  municipal  offices,  polled  27,000  votes,  and  won 
ten  new  seats.  At  twenty-five  other  local  elec- 
tions since  then  0,663  votes  were  polled  and  nine 
seats  gained.  This  brought  the  total  of  members 
of  local  authorities  up  to  over  100,  in  addition  to 
ten  elected  borough  auditors.  The  1906  elections 
left  matters  much  as  before. 

The  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Conference  was  held 
at  Bradford,  eighty-five  delegates  representing 
seventv-six  branches.  The  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion 0/  rejoining  the  Labor  Representation  Com- 
mittee resulted  in  a  resolution,  carried  by  fifty- 
two  to  eighteen,  that  while  cordially  sjmipathiz- 
ing  with  the  Labor  Party  and  its  independent 
action,  affiliation  was  only  possible  fo  soon  as  the 
committee  accepted  a  definite  Socialist  program. 
General  secretary,  H.  W.  Lee,  21a  Maiden  Lane, 
Strand,  W.  C. 

SOCIAL  EDIJCATI05   ASSOCIATION,    THE: 

Oi^anized  as  a  result  of  a  social  education  con- 
gress held  at  Boston,  Mass.  Its  objects  are  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  fundamental  puipose 
of  education  should  be  to  prepare  the  child  for  a 
useful  life  of  social  service  as  an  active  and  cre- 
ative member  of  the  social  organism. 

To  enlist  every  good  social  agency  in  the  work 
of  educating  all  boys  and  girls — physically,  men- 
tally, industrially,  and  morally  —  to  be  of  the 
highest  use  to  themselves  and  to  society. 

To  bring  parents,  teachers,  and  other  citizens 
together  in  an  intelligent  effort  to  improve  public 
schooling,  and  to  adapt  it  to  the  complex  needs  of 
modem  life. 

To  persuade  the  public  to  support,  financially 
and  morally,  the  highest  and  most  modem  type 
of  school. 

To  publish  the  proceedings  of  the  congress,  to 
promote  other  such  assemblies,  and  to  serve  as  a 

clearing-house"  for  the  many  agencies  now 
working  separately  toward  the  above-named 
general  ends.  Secretary,  Dr.  Colin  A.  Scott,  103 
Gainsborough  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


SOCIAL  INSTITUTES  of  considerably  varying 
kinds  but  of  one  general  character  are  spring- 
ing up  in  all  the  larger  cities,  the  common  aim 
of  which  may  be  said  to  act  as  exchanges  or 
clearing-houses  for  sociological  or,  more  strictly, 
for  social  reform  information.  The  more  impor- 
tant of  these  we  consider  m.  special  articles,  but 
at  least  name  them  here.  The  Musie  Social 
(5  Rue  las  Cases,  Paris)  was  the  first  (1889)  and 
began  as  a  permanent  continuation  of  the  socio- 
logical exhibit  of  the  Paris  Exposition.  The 
American  Institute  of  Social  Service  (231  West 
Thirty-ninth   Street,  New  York  City)  was   or- 

fanized  imder  that  name  in  1902.  The  Milan 
Itnanitaria  (9  Via  Allessandro  Manzoni)  which, 
tho  acting  as  a  center  of  information  has  also  a 
large  endowment  for  varied  actual  operations, 
commenced  work  about  1903.  Rome  has  also 
a  Social  Institute.  The  Belgian  Solvay  Insti- 
tute (1901)  is  more  of  a  sociological  college 
for  special  investigation.  The  International  La- 
bor Bureau  at  Basel  (1901)  is  strictly  internation- 
al, but  limited  to  the  field  of  comparative  labor 
legislation.  (For  all  these,  see  special  articles.) 
The  British  Institute  of  Social  Service  (it  South- 
hampton Row,  London)  was  organized  in  1904, 
somewhat  after  the  form  of  the  American  In- 
stitute, and  now  publishes  a  valuable  monthly. 
Social  Progress.  A  somewhat  similar  Swedish 
Central  Alliance  for  Social  Work  (6  Lastmak- 
aregetan,  Stockholm)  was  begun  in  1903.  In 
Denmark  a  Social  Bureau  of  Information  was 
begun  in  Copenhagen  in  1898.  In  Holland  a 
Central  Bureau  for  Social  Advice  (37  Vossius- 
straat)  was  founded  at  Amsterdam  in  1900. 
Germany  has  various  social  institutes  of  this 
general  nature,  a  Central  Bureau  of  Social  Wel- 
fare at  Berlin  (14  DessauerStr.),an  Institute  for 
Social  Welfare  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  with 
an  important  branch  in  Berlin  (30  Nollendorf 
Str.),  Desides  social  museums  (q.  v.)  at  Char- 
lottenbuig,  Munich,  Frankfort,  Bremen,  and 
smaller  institutes  elsewhere.  In  Vienna  the  im- 
portant Imperial  Museum  for  Handicrafts  and 
Crafts  (founded  in  1882),  and  in  Moscow  the 
Imperial  Russian  Technical  Society  (1897), 
latgely  fill  this  need.  Himgary  has  a  small 
social  museum  at  Budap>est  (1901).  There  are 
the  beginnings  of  such  institutes  in  Japan,  Atis- 
tralia,  and  elsewhere. 

SOCIAL  PURITY:  Perhaps  no  movement  de- 
voted to  the  betterment  and  uplift  of  humanity 
has  advanced  more  rapidly  within  recent  years 
than  that  known  as  the  Social  Purity  movement. 
During  the  past  decade  especially  there  has  been 
an  unprecedented  growth,  both  in  sentiment 
favorable  to  the  movement  and  in  the  number 
and  strength  of  the  organizations  promoting  the 
cause  for  which  it  stands.  Ettropean  countries 
have  suffered  more  from  impurity  and  unjust 
regulation  than  other  civilized  peoples,  and  here 
the  work  has  reached  its  greatest  activity,  with 
the  United  States  a  close  follower;  while  most 
successful  organized  efforts  are  being  put  forth 
in  South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  Australia,  Canada, 
Mexico,  and  many  of  the  more  largely  populated 
centers  of  South  America  and  the  Orient.  The 
movement  everywhere,  when  wisely  guided,  has 
the  support  of  the  most  influential  men  and 
women  prominent  in  reform,  philanthropic  and 
religious  work,  and  in  the  medical  and  legal  pro- 
fessions. 

The  purpose  of  this  movement  may  be  well  ua< 
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derstood  and  is  clearly  exprest  in  words  taken  from 
the  "Object"  of  one  oi  the  well-known  purity 
associations  of  the  U.  S.,  which  are  as  follows: 

The  object  ot  this  association  shall  be  to  promote  the 
cause  of  ptirity,  by  elevating  public  opinion  as  regards  the 
nature  and  claims  of  morality;  advocating  a  single  standard 
of  morals  and  the  better  protection  and  rearing  en  our  young; 
aiding  to  foeter  and  build  up  a  more  thorough  rescue  and 
reform  work,  and  bringing  weight  and  proper  influence  to 
bear  upon  our  legislators  and  those  in  authority  in  securing 
more  just  laws;  the  repeal  of  bad  ones,  and  the  strict  en- 
{oroemeot  of  all  statutes  pertaining  to  better  morals. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  real  purpose  is  to 
promote  purity  in  the  life  of  the  individual  and  in 
social  relations  through  preventive,  educational, 
reformatory,  rescue,  law  enforcement,  legislative, 
and  sanitary  lines  of  effort,  and  while  these 
divisions  may  not  be  advanced  as  of  equal  im- 
portance by  every  piuity  organization,  they  are 
recognized  by  all  as  the  legitimate  and  necessary 
lines  of  activity.  Methods  diSer  somewhat,  but 
in  general  all  societies  carry  on  tHe  work  by  means 
of  periodicals  and  other  printed  matter,  includ- 
ing books,  pamphlets,  ana  tracts ;  lectures,  public 
meetings,  personal  workers,  conferences,  and  na- 
tional and  mtemational  congresses. 

As  a  result,  altho  the  movement  is  yet  in  its 
pioneer  days,  a  purity  literature  has  been  created 
which  will  forever  fortify  against  a  return  to  the 
dense  ignorance  and  prudery  which  existed  on 
matters  of  sex  and  life  a  few  years  back.  State 
regulation  of  vice  has  been  banishcjd  from  many 
cities  and  countries,  and  has  never  been  permitted 
to  gain  a  permanent  foothold  in  the  U.  S.  The 
white  slave  traffic,  whereby  girls  are  trapt  and 
sold  into  vice,  is  being  so  thoroughly  investi- 
gated and  vigorously  prosecuted  both  m  Europe 
and  America,  that  this  trade  will  soon  be  over- 
thrown. Age  of  consent  laws  are  being  wisely 
and  justly  rewritten  to  protect  a  girl's  virtue  tmtil 
she  reaches  her  majority  as  completely  as  they 
have  heretofore  defended  her  property.  Neces- 
sary information  pertaining  to  venereal  infection 
and  the  leprous  diseases  of  vice  is  bein^  dissem- 
inated. The  single  standard  of  morals  is  upheld 
as  never  before,  and  shelter  extended  to  the 
"fallen"  girl.  Law  and  order  leagues  are  carry- 
ing on  a  simultaneous  crusade  in  many  cities  for 
the  purification  of  morals  and  enforcement  of  law 
against  the  purveyors  of  vice.  Editors  of  leading 
religious  and  literary  journals  are  giving  space  to 
purity  truths.  But  the  one  result  of  the  purity 
movement  which  stands  out  and  above  all  others, 
is  the  decided  change  in  and  present  high  state  of 
public  sentiment  which  makes  the  work  itself 
possible. 

In  England  and  the  Continent  there  are  two 
very  strong  and  representative  organizations, 
with  numerous  others  of  national  or  sectional 
importance.  The  International  Federation  for 
the  Abolition  of  State  Regulation  of  Vice,  with  an 
object  clearly  stated  in  its  name,  is  the  most 
widely  known  of  these  associations.  Headquar- 
ters are  at  Geneva  where  the  oificial  organ  is  pub- 
lished, and  committees  are  established  in  each  of 
the  countries  of  Europe  and  in  many  other  lands. 
This  federation  and  its  affiliated  or  kindred  asso- 
ciations now  publish  sixteen  periodicals,  in  seven 
different  languages.  The  British  committee, 
with  Mr,  Maurice  Gregory  as  secretary,  has  offices 
at  17  Tothill  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W.,  London, 
where  they  publish  The  Shield. 

The  International  Bureau  for  the  Suppression 
of  the  White  Slave  Traffic,  Mr.  William  Alexan- 


der Coote,  secretary,  has  headauarters  at  St. 
Mary's  Chambers,  i6ia  Strand,  London,  W.  C. 
TWs  bureau  has  a  committee,  known  as  the  "Na- 
tional Vigilance  Committee,"  established  in  each 
of  the  European  countries  and  the  U.  S.  The 
Vigilance  Record,  published  in  London,  is  the 
official  organ.  Dr.  O.  Edward  Janney,  of  Balti- 
more, is  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  the 
U.S. 

Other  organizations  in  Great  Britain  that 
should  be  mentioned  are : 

The  Social  Purity  Alliance,  founded  in  1873,  which  con- 
ducts general  work.  OfBcial  organ,  Tht  Pioneer.  Secretary, 
Mr.  Eric  Hammond,  r8  Tothill  Street,  Westminster,  S.  W., 
London. 

The  Alliance  of  Honour,  5  Beresford  Road,  London,  N., 
Dr.  Harry  Giattan  Guinness,  president,  is  one  of  the  strong- 
est purity  associations  for  young  men  in  the  world. 

The  Boys'  Purity  Band,  B.  McCall  Barbour,  organiser,  37 
Chambers  Street.  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  is  doing  a  thorougii 
work  for  boys  and  publishing  an  excellent  line  of  literature. 

The  White  Cross  societies  and  Travelers'  Aid 
are  also  doing  an  extensive  work  in  Great  Britain 
and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

In  the  U.  S.j  while  the  movement  is  not  so  far 
advanced  as  in  Europe,  and  possibly  not  as 
progrressive,  there  are  a  number  of  organizations 
of  importance.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
these  by  name,  with  the  distinguishing  work  of 
each,  to  give  a  comprehensive  review  of  the 
movement  in  this  country: 

The  New  England  Watch  and  Ward  Society;  secretary, 
J.  Prank  Chase,  Boston,  Mass.  The  oldest  purity  societjr  m 
the  U.  S.  Combats  obscene  literature,  gambling,  and  vice; 
of  late  is  entering  more  into  a  general  work. 

The  New  York  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice;  secre- 
tary, Anthony  Comstock,  New  York  City.  Efforts  devoted 
principiUly  against  obscene  liteisture  and  degrading  instru- 
ments of  vice. 

The  American  Purity  Alliance;  secretary,  Percy  Russell, 
New  York  Citjr.  Opposes  state  regulation  of  vice.  Official 
organ.  The  PMaMthrofist, 

The  National  Christian  League  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Purity;  president,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  B.  Grannis,  New  York 
City.    A  general  work. 

The  National  Purity  Association;  president,  J.  B.  Cald- 
well, Chicago.  Purity  in  marital  relations.  Omcial  organ. 
The  Purity  Jtmrnal. 

The  American  Society  of  Sanitary  and  Moral  Prophylaxis; 

{>resident.  Dr.  Prince  A.  Morrow,  New  York  City.  Aim,  to 
imit  the  spread  of  diseases  which  have  their  origin  in  the 
social  evil. 

The  Northwestern  Purity  Association;  secretary,  Clara  O. 
Steadwell,  La  Crosse,  Wis.     A  general  work. 

The  Canadian  Purity-Education  Association:  secretary, 
Rowena  G.  D.  Hume,  Toronto.  A  general  line  01  purity  and 
educational  work. 

The  International  Reform  Bureau;  superintendent.  Rev. 
Wilbur  P.  Crafts,  Washington  O.  C.  Legislative  and  pub- 
licity bureau.     Issues  regular  bulletins  and  pamphlets. 

The  National  Purity  Federation:  president,  B,  S.  Stead- 
well,  La  Crosse,  Wis.  A  federation  of  leading  purity  or- 
ganizations for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  punty  move- 
ment in  a  rmtional  sense,  through  union  of  ettort  and  the 
holding  of  national  and  international  congresses.  Official 
organ.  The  Light. 

These  or|:anizations  are  representative  of  the 
movement  in  America,  and  with  the  White  Cross 
and  White  Shield  societies,  and  the  departments 
for  purity  and  moral  education  in  such  well- 
known  organizations  as  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  the  Youn^  Women's  and  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  the  King's 
Daughters,  the  National  Council  of  Women,  the 
Congress  of  Mothers,  and  the  numerous  Law  and 
Order  societies  in  our  principal  cities,  constitute 
the  chief  agencies  for  the  advancement  of  social 
purity. 

A  branch  of  the  general  movement  operates 
under  the  name  of  "Rescue  Work."  Homes  for 
the  shelter  and  redemption  of  erring  and  be- 
trayed girls  and  women,  and  for  the  resctie  of 
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female  inmates  from  the  houses  of  shame,  are  es- 
tablished in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  civilized 
world.  These  homes  are  usually  under  the 
management  of  local  societies  known  as  "Rescue 
Leagues."  Great  Britain  and  the  Continent 
lead  in  the  number  of  these  institutions.  In  the 
U.  S.  there  are  more  than  two  htmdred  of  such 
homes.  Over  sixty  of  these  are  imder  the  super- 
vision of  the  National  Florence  Crittenton  Mis- 
sion, Mr.  Charles  N.  Crittenton,  presi- 
BMamWork^*"*'  Washington,  D.  C.  The  Door 
■^^  of  Hope  homes  number  also  more 

than  sixty,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Whittemore, 
of  New  York  City,  iJeing  the  founder.  Nearly 
every  city  of  importance  has  its  Good  Shepherd 
Home  tmder  the  management  of  the  sisters  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  Connected  with  each  home 
there  are  usually  from  one  to  several  missionaries 
or  personal  workers.  As  an  adjunct  to  this  work, 
homes  are  established  in  all  large  cities  where 
working  girls  and  women  may  obtain  desirable 
board  and  lodging  at  a  reasonable  price  and  where 
their  environment  is  made  as  homelike  and  safe  as 
possible,  thus  sheltering  them  from  many  of  the 
temptations  of  city  life.         B.  S.  Stbadwbll. 

SOCIAL  SECRETARIES:  A  social  secretary  in 

industrial  betterment  is  the  name  used  for  a  man 
or  woman  added  to  the  staff  of  a  business  firm 
whose  duty  it  is  to  be  the  point  of  contact  between 
the  firm  and  its  employees  and  to  promote  the 
interests — moral,  physical,  and  industrial— of  the 
employees. 

The  first  social  secretary  was  employed  in  1889 
in  the  United  States  and  met  with  such  success 
that  several  firms  appointed  similar  secretaries. 
Four  years  later  it  was  possible  to  hold  a  confer- 
ence of  social  secretaries.  In  Great  Britain 
Messrs.  Rowntree  &  Co.,  of  York,  in  1891  en- 
gaged a  lady  social  secretary  to  look  after  the 
mterests  of  the  women  and  girls  in  their  employ, 
and  the  result  was  so  satisfactory  that  tiiey  now 
have  four  social  secretaries. 

The  first  duty  of  a  social  secretary  is  to  repre- 
sent the  firm  in  the  engagement  of  employees,  and 
frequently  to  represent  the  employers  in  the  set- 
tlement of  personal  grievances.  The  main  duty, 
however,  is  to  study  the  welfare  of  the  employees 
in  every  way,  to  suggest  improvements  in  their 
conditions,  to  organize  them  into  clubs,  social 
enterprises,  and  various  forms  of  improvement. 
At  the  same  time  he  or  she  becomes  the  link  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employed,  preventing 
friction  and  removing  difficulties.  If  the  secre- 
tary has  good  tact,  common  sense,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  employees  at  heart,  he  or  she  can  be  of  very 
great  service  both  to  the  employees  and  to  the 
firm.  This  requires  naturally  the  basing  of  action 
not  on  philanthropy  but  on  what  is  reasonable. 
The  good  of  the  eniployees  is  in  the  long  run  the 
good  of  the  firm,  ana  the  good  of  the  firm  is  equally 
in  the  long  nm  the  good  of  the  employees.  Con- 
spicuous among  the  American  firms  emplo}dng  so- 
cial secretaries  are  the  Westinghouse  Air  Brake 
Company,  the  H.  J.  Heinz  Company,  the  Ludlow 
Manufacturing  Associates,  the  International  Har- 
vester Company,  the  National  Cash  Register  Com- 
pany, Filene's  Store  of  Boston,  the  Shepard  Com- 
pany (department  store)  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  the 
Curtis  Publishing  Company  of  New  York,  the 
Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company,  the  Proximity 
Cotton  Mills  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Hamilton,  Car- 
hart  &  Co.  of  Detroit,  and  the  Siegel-Cooper  Store 
in  New  York.     On  the  Continent  of  Europe  less 


is  done  in  this  line,  altho  it  is  being  commenced. 
A  social  secretary  was  employed  by  the  Van 
Marken  Works  in  Holland  as  early  as  1894.  Va- 
rious French  firms  have  such  secretaries,  altho 
many  firms  reach  the  same  results  in  different 
ways. 

SOCIALISM:  See  the  following  articles  for 
different  portions  of  the  subject,  from  different 
points  of  view : 

"  Socialism,  Definition  of  and  Arguments  for," 
by  W.  D.  P.  Bliss. 

"  Socialism,  History  of,"  bv  Morris  Hilkiaitt. 

"  Socialism,  International,"  by  WilUam  J. 
Ghent. 

"  Socialism,  Objections  to,"  by  Prof.  J.  E. 
Le  Rossignol. 

"  Socialist  Party,  U.  S.,"  by  William  Mailly. 

See  also  Christfan  Socialism;  CoLLBCTtvisT 
Society;  Fabian  Socibty;  Labor  Party  (Eng- 
lish); Indbpbndent  Labor  Party  (English); 
Social  Dbmocratic  Fbdbration;  Revision- 
ists; Socialist  Labor  Party  (U.  S.);  Social- 
ists op thb  Chair;  Communism;  Intbrnational; 
Nationalism;  Public  Ownership;  etc. 

I.  General  Definition 

The  word  socialism  (from  Latin  socius,  a  com- 
rade, an  associate)  was  probably  first  used  in  the 
later  agitation  of  Robert  Owen  from  1830-40, 
and  first  popularized  in  Reybaud's  "Etudes  sur 
les  R^f ormateurs  ou  Socialistes  Modemes  "  ( 1 840) , 
to  express  the  general  tendency  to  develop  a  com- 
munal or  cooperative  organization  of  society  in 
place  of  the  existing  competitive  state  of  society. 
The  word,  however,  in  the  evolution  of  social  re- 
form, has  come — at  least  in  Germany,  England, 
and  the  United  States — ^to  be  limited  in  ^neral 
use  to  that  effort  for  the  cooperative  organization 
of  society  which  would  work  through  government 
(national.  State,  or  local) .  This  is  by  no  means  to 
identify  socialism  with  a  mere  expansion  of  the 
functions  of  the  State.  Socialists  only  believe  in 
a  fraternal  State.  Paternal  State  socialism  all 
Socialists  unanimously  oppose,  save  as  paternal 
governments  introduce  measures  leading  toward 
fraternal  cooperation.  In  Germany,  where  die 
government  is  largely  paternal,  the  phrase  State 
socialism  is  used  for  the  expansion  of  its  pa- 
ternal ftmctions,  and  is  strenuously  opposed 
by  the  Socialists.  In  the  U.  S.  and  England, 
where  the  ideal  of  government  is  democratic. 
Socialists  usually  declare  themselves  State  So- 
cialists. Said  a  report  issued  in  1896  by  the 
Fabian  Society  (q.  v.) : 

The  wcialism  advocated  by  the  Fabian  Society  is  State 
socialism  exclusively.  The  foreign  friends  of  the  Pabkm 
Society  must  interpret  this  declaration  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
since  England  now  possesses  an  elaborate  democratic  State 
machinery,  graduated  from  the  parish  council  or  vestry  up  to 
the  central  Parliament,  and  elected  under  a  franchise  wnicfa 
enables  the  working  class  vote  to  overwhelm  all  others,  the 
opposition  which  exists  in  the  Continental  monarchies  between 
the  State  and  the  people  does  not  hamper  English  Socialists. 

By  the  derivation  of  the  word,  by  its  history,  by 
its  use  by  Socialists  themselves,  socialism  is  the 
very  opposite   of  paternalism.   Owen,   Fourier, 
Blanc,  Marx,  Engels,  Lassalle,  Bebel, 
Seflnition   ^^urice,  Hyndman,  Morris,  Fabians 
— where    is   there    a   governmental 
paternalist  among  Socialists  of  any 
school?     Socialism  is  in  essence  economic  com- 
radeship.   The  State  is  but  the  means;  a  co- 
operative commonwealth  is  the  end. 
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Says  John  Sttiart  Mill  (Fortnightly  Review, 
April,  1879): 

Wbat  is  characteristic  of  socialism  is  the  joint  ownership  by 
all  the  mexnbexs  of  the  community  of  the  instruments  and 
means  of  production,  which  carries  with  it  the  consequence 
that  the  division  of  all  the  produce  amon^  the  body  of  owners 
must  be  a  public  act  performed  accordmg  to  the  rules  bid 
down  by  the  community. 

Says  Engels  ("  Die  EntwicklungdesSozialismus 
von  der  Utopie  ztir  Wissenschaft ") : 

The  first  act  in  which  the  State  really  appears  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  society  as  a  whole,  namely,  the  seisure  of  the 
means  of  production  in  the  name  of  society,  is  at  the  same 
time  its  last  independent  act  as  a  State.  Interference  of  the 
state  in  social  relations  gradually  becomes  superfluous  in  one 
department  after  another,  and  mially  of  itseu  ceases  (goes  to 
sleep).^  The  place  of  government  over  persons  is  taken  by 
adnunistration  of  things  and  the  management  of  productive 
processes. 

Bebel  ("Die  Frau  und  Sozialismus,"  pp.  31a- 
314)  argues  that,  tmder  socialism,  ministers,  par- 
liaments, armies,  police,  courts,  attorneys,  taxa- 
tion, will  all  disappear,  their  place  heme  taken  b^ 
administrative  colleges  or  boards.  That  this  is 
the  correct  and  generally  accepted  conception  of 
socialism,  and  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  as- 
sertion frequently,  nevertheless,  made,  that  So- 
cialists themselves  are  not  agreed  on  the  use  of 
the  word,  can  be  seen  by  the  following  definitions 
which,  tho  using  different  phraseology,  are  in 
almost  absolute  essential  agreement. 

Says  Friedrich  En^ls  (Marx's  lifelong  friend 
and  the  editor  of  his  hterary  remains),  describing 
socialism  in  his  "Socialism,  Utopian  and  Scien- 
tific," translated  by  E.  Aveling: 

With  the  seizing  of  the  means  of  production  by  society, 
production  of  commodities  is  done  away  with,  and  simul- 
taneously the  mastery  of  the  product  over  the  producer.  An- 
archy in  social  production  is  replaced  by  systematic,  definite 
organisation.  The  struggle  for  individual  existence  disap- 
pears. .  .  .  The  whole  sphere  of  the  conditions  which  en- 
viron man,  and  which  have  hitherto  ruled  man,  now  comes 
under  the  dominion  and  control  of  man,  who  now  for  the  first 
time  becomes  the  real  conscious  lord  of  nature,  because  he 
has  now  become  master  of  his  own  social  organization.  .  .  . 
It  is  the  ascent  of  man  from  the  kingdom  of  necessity  to  the 
Idngdom  of  freedom. 

Sa^  a  manifesto  of  the  joint  committee  of  all 
English  Socialist  bodies  (1893): 

Our  aim,  one  and  all,  is  to  obtain  for  the  whole  commu- 
nity complete  ownership  and  control  of  the  means  of  transport, 
the  means  of  manufacture,  the  mines,  and  the  land.  Thus  we 
look  to  put  an  end  forever  to  the  wage  system,  to  sweep  away 
all  distinctions  of  class,  and  eventually  to  establish  national 
and  international  communism  on  a  sound  basis. 

Sa3rs  Paul  Lefargue,  a  typical  French  Socialist 
and  son-in-law  of  Karl  Marx  (in  Le  Figaro) : 

Socialism  is  not  the  system  of  any  reformer  whatever;  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  those  who  believe  that  the  existing  system  is 
on  the  eve  of  a  fatal  economic  evolution  which  will  establish 
collective  ownership  in  the  hands  of  organizations  of  work- 
ers, in  pkKe  of  the  mdividual  ownership  of  capital. 

Say«  Professor  Sch&iHe,  of  Austria  ("Quintes- 
senz  des  Sozialismus  ") : 

The  alpha  and  om^a  of  socialism  is  the  transfonnation  of 
private  and  competing  Capitals  into  a  united  collective 
capital. 

Says  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely,  of  the  U.  S.  ("Socialism 
and  Social  Reform,"  p.  19): 

The  results  al  the  analysis  of  socialism  may  be  brought  to- 
gether in  a  definition  which  would  read  somewhat  as  follows: 
Socialism  is  that  contemplated  system  of  industrial  society 
which  proposes  the  abolition  of  private  property  in  the  great 
material  mstraments  of  production,  and  the  substitution 
therefor  of  collective  property:  and  advocates  the  collective 
management  of  production,  together  with  the  distribution  of 
social  income  by  societjr,  and  private  property  in  the  larger 
proportion  of  this  social  income. 


So,  too,  agree  the  dictionaries  and  encyclo- 
pedias. Says  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica" 
(article  "Socialism,"  by  Thomas  Kirkup): 

Whereas  industry  is  at  the  present  carried  on  by  pri- 
vate capitalists  served  by  wage-labor,  it  must  be  in  the  future 
conducted  by  associated  or  cooperating  workmen  Jointly 
owning  the  means  of  production.  On  grounds  both  of  theory 
and  history  (his  must  be  accepted  as  the  cardinal  principle  of 
socialism. 

The  Standard  Dictionary  defines  sociaUsm  as: 

^  A  theory  of  civil  polity  that  aims  to  secure  the  reconstnic- 
tion  of  5fx:iety,  increase  of  wealth,  and  a  more  equal  distri- 
bution of  the  products  of  labor,  throtxgh  the  public  collective 
ownership  of  land  and  capital  (as  distinguished  from  prop- 
erty), and  the  public  collective  management  of  all  indus- 
tries. 

Says  the  Century  Dictionary: 

Socialism  is  any  theory  or  system  of  social  organization 
which  would  abolish  entirely  or  in  great  i>art  the  mdividual 
effort  and  competition  on  which  modem  society  rests,  and 
substitute  for  it  cooperative  action;  would  mtroduce  a 
more  perfect  and  equal  distribution  of  the  products  of  labor, 
and  would  make  land  and  capital,  as  the  instruments  and 
means  of  production,  the  joint  possession  of  the  members  of 
the  community. 

Summing  up  these  definitions,  socialism  may 

be  said  to  be  the  collective  ownership  of  the  means 

of  production  by  the  community  democratically 

organized  and  their  operation  cooperatively  for  me 

'  equitable  good  of  alt. 

Together,  however,  with  this  agreement  as  to 
what  socialism  is,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
is  more  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  methods  to 
be  used  m  attaining  the  end.  All 
Sehools  Socialists  to-day  agree  in  working 
of  SMlalUm  t^iro^K^  t^^  State,  and  so,  both  in 
theory  and  fact,  are  wholly  differenti- 
ated from  all  forms  of  anarchism  and 
anarchist  communism,  from  which  in  the  incip- 
iency  of  the  Socialist  movement  they  were  not 
wholly  differentiated.  (See  International.)  But, 
beyond  this  general  agreement,  considerable  dif- 
ferences exist.  A  lar:^e  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  avowed  Sociahst  political  parties  believe 
that  socialism  will  and  must  come  by  the  organ- 
ized political  and  economic  efforts  of  the  working 
classes,  including  among  them  those  who,  tho 
personally  belon^ng  to  other  classes,  neverthe- 
less accept  this  view  and  so  adopt  what  is  called 
the  "class-conscious"  basis,  which  is  international 
and  revolutionary-;  tho  it  is  recognized  by  all 
Socialists  that  this  economic  revolution  must 
come  in  more  or  less  evolutionary  way.  These 
Socialists  being  admittedly,  at  present,  at  least, 
the  large  majority  of  the  organized  political  So- 
cialist movement,  claim  that  they  have  the  right 
to  determine  the  use  of  the  word  socialism  and  to 
refuse  to  recognize  as  Socialists  any  who  do  not 
accept  this  view,  which  they  consider  vital  and 
fundamental.  For  a  statement  of  their  views, 
see  article  Socialism,  Intbrnational,  by  W.  J. 
Ghent.  This  school  of  Socialists  is,  however,  sub- 
divided into  two  classes:  (i)  of  those  who  accept 
the  class-conscious  position  and  work  for  a  more 
or  less  catastrophic  poUtical  uprising  to  establish 
socialism  (at  least  m  lai]ge  measure),  scorning 
meanwhile  almost  all  ameliorative  measures  as  re- 
actionary, obscuring  the  real  issue,  tending  to 
delav  the  final  end  and  put  people  on  the  wrong 
track;  and  (2)  of  those  who,  accepting  also  the 
class-conscious  position,  nevertheless  believe  in 
working  from  this  standpoint  for  more  or  less 
ameliorative  measures  to  oe  attained  in  any  way. 
Such  Socialists  bear  different  names  in  different 
countries,  but  in    Germany  are   usually  called 
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Revisionists.  (See  articles  Revisionists  and 
Bbrnstein,  their  main  leader.)  In  Germany 
and  most  countries  they  are  becoming  the  ma- 
jority. 

The  second  main  school  of  Socialists  do  not  ac- 
cept the  class-conscious  position  and  usually  do 
not  belong  to  avowed  Socialist  parties,  tho  often 
voting  the  Socialist  ticket,  and  are  therefore  not 
considered  true  Socialists  by  the  other  school. 
But  since  they  do  accept  the  general  Socialist  aim 
and  work  for  it  in  the  way  they  consider  wisest ; 
and  since,  too,  they  are  a  very  large  number,  and 
perhaps  even  a  majority  of  those  calling  them- 
selves Socialists,  they  believe  that  they  have  a 
perfect  right  to  the  name,  altho  not  of  the  party. 
This  school  is  frankly  and  avowedly  opportunist, 
believing  in  working  for  Socialism  through  any 
party  and  in  any  way  that  at  any  given  time  and 
place  will  best  promote  the  common  end.  They 
form  probably  the  maiority  of  the  working  classes 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.,  the  majority  of  the 
whole  population  of  New  Zealand  and  Australia, 
a  large  number  of  working  men  in  all  countries, 
and  also  in  all  countries  a  very  considerable  and 
rapidly  growing  number  of  the  so-called  intel- 
lectual and  middle  classes.  To  them,  as  to  all 
Socialists,  socialism  is  an  historic,  economic,  and 
fundamentally  revolutionary  change  in  the  con- 
stitution of  society.  They  do  not  limit  the  move-  ■ 
ment,  however,  to  any  form,  nor  to  the  efforts  of 
any  one  class,  tho  they  recognize  that  undoubt- 
edly a  large  and  probably  at  least  a  quantita- 
tively leading  portion  of  the  movement  will  be 
played  by  the  working  classes.  Most  of  them 
Delieve  that  in  almost  all  countries  there  should 
be  and  will  be  developed  new  independent  par- 
ties, working  for  socialism,  and  perhaps  under  its 
name,  tho  not  of  necessity  so,  yet  on  a  wider  basis 
than  existing  Socialist  parties.  The  most  ad- 
vanced actual  carrying  out  of  this  view  is  in  New 
Zealand  and  in  some  English  municipalities.  The 
best  known  and  most  influential  group  advocating 
this  view  is  the  English  Fabian  Society  {q.  v.), 
whence  it  is  often  called  Fabian  Socialism.  This 
general  school,  too,  is  subdivided  into  many  va- 
rieties of  view,  for  which  see  the  opening  para- 
graph of  this  article.  Such  Socialists,  however, 
all  deny  that  the  particular  economic  interpreta- 
tion of  history  adopted  by  Karl  Marx,  identified 
with  his  name,  and  developed  by  his  followers, 
is  the  only  scientific  view.  While  they  accept 
much  of  the  Marxist  view,  they  deny  emphatic- 
ally that  that  view  is  correctly  called  "Scientific 
Socialism."  Only  gradually,  they  assert,  and  by 
incorporating  many  views  and  various  elements, 
are  we  slowly  and  partially  working  out  a  scien- 
tific interpretation  of  history  and  of  social  phe- 
nomena. 

It  belongs  also  to  this  view,  and  is,  indeed,  ad- 
mitted by  Socialists  of  the  orthodox  type,  that 
while  the  aims  of  socialism  and  even  general 
methods  may  be  one,  details  must  differ  in  dif- 
ferent ootmtries.     There  is  no  Socialist  system 

for  society,  because  socialism  is  not  a 

Formi      system,  but  an  evolution,  a  tendency, 

of  SpoialUm?  P^ciple.     It  is  as  flexible  in  its 

form  as  it  is  definite  m  the  principle. 

Any  system  that  would  cany  out  its 
principle  is  sociahstic.  In  Germany  to-day  its 
chief  aim  is  national  development.  In  Prance  it 
makes  less  of  the  nation  and  more  of  the  com- 
mune. In  Belgium  it  comes  very  near  to  cooper- 
ation, and  yet  is  socialism  not  cooperation.  In 
England  it  is  municipal,  and  in  a  growing  degree 


In  the  U.  S.  it  will  probably  fol- 
low our  polTtical  divisions  of  states,  counties, 
municipahties,  township,  and  the  nation.  So- 
cialism, therefore,  is  not  Pourierism,  nor  Marxism, 
nor  Bellamyism.  Says  Sidney  Webb:  "It  seems 
almost  impossible  to  bring  people  to  understand 
that  the  abstract  word  socialism  denotes,  like 
radicalism,  not  an  elaborate  plan  of  society,  but 
a  principle  of  social  action." 

All  Socialists,  too,  are  agreed  that  many  ele- 
ments often  identified  in  the  popular  mind  with 
socialism  have  no  necessary  connections  with  it. 
A  report  of  the  Fabian  Society  says: 

The  object  of  the  PabUn  Society  is  to  peniude  the  En^idi 
people  to  make  their  political  constitution  thoroughly  denxv 
cratic  and  so  to  socialize  their  industries  as  to  make  the  liveli- 
hood of  the  people  entirely  independent  of  private  capitalism. 

The  Fabian  Society  endeavors  to  (mnue  its  Socialist  and 
democratic  objects  with  complete  smgleness  of  aim.  For 
example: 

It  nas  no  distinctive  opinions  on  the  marriage  question. 
religion,  art,  abstract  economics,  historic  evolution,  currency, 
or  any  other  subject  than  its  own  special  business  of  practical 
democracy  and  socialism. 

Professor  Sch&ffle,  in  his  "Quintessence  of 
Socialism,"  shows  that  some  Socialists  believe  in 
and  practise  free  love — some  individualists  also 
do — but  that  socialism  as  a  system  has  no  neces- 
sary connection  with  loose  family  relationships. 
Many  Socialists  believe  that  only  socialism  can 
save  the  family.  Nor  is  there  more  authority  for 
identifying  socialism  with  anarchy.  Theoretic- 
ally, the  two  are  opposites,  and  practically  they 
are  opposed. 

Most  modem  Socialists  oppose  communism 
(q.  v.),  ordinary  local  cooperation,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  communistic  colonies.  Some  Social- 
ists believe  that  under  certain  conditions  local  ex- 
periments in  these  directions  may  be  wise  as 
temporary  means  of  education  or  of^economic  liv- 
ing, and  where  coop>eration  has  got  an  established 
hold,  as  in  England  and  Belgitmi,  Socialists  are 
learning  the  wisdom  of  working  with  the  coopera- 
tors  (see  Cooperation)  ,  but  where  local  coopera- 
tion experiments  or  colonies  are  put  forth  as  in 
themselves  a  sufficient  ideal  to  work  for,  or  where 
they  are  attempted,  as  they  often  have  been  in 
the  U.  S.,  under  conditions  too  weak  to  compete 
against  the  competitive  civilization  with  which 
they  are  surrounded,  Socialists  oppose  such  efforts 
as  reactionary  and  unwise.  It  follows  once  more 
from  the  evolutionary  idea  that  Socialists  to-day 
spend  little  time  in  dreaming  of  the  future.  To 
the  future  the  future  may  be  left.  Content  with 
a  firm  grasp  on  their  central  aim  Socialists  are 
learning  more  and  more  to  concentrate  their  ef- 
forts on  the  present  political  battle,  and  to  leave 
the  details  of  the  future  to  the  decision  of  circum- 
stances. Says  Mr.  Kidd,  speaking  of  this  policy 
("Social  Evolution,"  p.  ao6): 

We  have  not  now  to  deal  with  mere  abstract  and  tna- 
scendental  theories,  but  with  a  clearly  defined  movement  in 
practical  politics,  appealing  to  some  of  the  deepest  instincu 
of  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  voting  population,  and  profeciinf 
to  provide  a  program  likely  in  the  future  to  stand  more  on  its 
own  merits  in  opposition  to  all  other  programs  whatever. 

Socialists,  however,  urge  that  there  is  not  only 
an  evolution  of  socialism  out  an  evolution  toward 
socialism.  Many  Socialists,  indeed,  believe  that 
this  is  the  most  important  portion  of  the  develop- 
ment. Such  Socialists  point  to  and  rejoice  in  the 
steady  growth  of  monopolies,  trusts,  and  con- 
centrated wealth  on  the  one  hand,  coupled,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  steady  advance  of  demo- 
cratic tendencies  among  the  masses  of  all  coun- 
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tries.  They  tell  us  that  the  choice  lies  between 
private  monopoly,  which  is  tyranny,  and  public 
monopoly,  which  is  socialism,  between  the  com- 
bination of  the  few  and  the  cooperation  of  all. 
They  say  that  the  State  must  own  the  railroads, 
or  the  railrti&ds  own  the  State.  Nor  is  the  argu- 
ment weakened  by  the  fact  that,  among  certain 
portions  of  the  educated  classes,  there  is  a  reac- 
tion against  democracy.  This  reaction  is  largely 
caused  by  fear  of  a  Socialist  democracy,  and  this 
rather  shows  the  advance  of  socialism. 

Other  Socialists  find  more  evidence  of  the  ad- 
vance of  socialism  in  the  steady  expansion  of  the 
function  of  the  democratic  State.     This  is  ad- 
mitted by  those  who  most  oppose  it. 
Evolution   0^,.^'J?^*^  Herbert  Spencer  ^ys: 
Toward  The  numerous  socialistic  changes 

g^^  _  made  by  act  of  Parliament,  joined 
^^^  with  numerous  others  presently  to  be 
made,  will  by  and  by  be  all  merged  in 
State  socialism;  swallowed  in  the  vast  wave 
which  they  have  little  by  little  raised."  Of  this 
advance  Mr.  Sidney  Webb  writes  in  the  "Fabian 
Essays": 

Slice  after  slice  has  gradually  been  cut  from  the  profits  of 
capital,  and  therefore  from  its  selling  value,  by  socially  bene- 
ficial restrictions  on  its  user's  liberty  to  do  as  he  liked  with 
it.  Slice  after  slice  has  been  cut  on  the  incomes  from  rent 
and  interest  by  the  gradual  shifting  of  taxation  from  consum- 
ers to  persons  enjoying  incomes  above  the  average  of  the  long- 
dom.  Step  by  step  the  political  power  and  political  organ- 
izations of  the  ooimtryr  have  been  used  for  industrial  ends. 

Even  in  the  fields  still  abandoned  to  private  enterprise,  its 
operations  are  thus  every  day  more  closely  limited,  in  order 
that  the  anarchic  competition  of  private  greed,  which  at  the 
begizming  of  the  century  was  set  up  as  the  only  infallibly 
beneficent  principle  of  social  action,  may  not  utterly  destroy 
the  State.  All  this  has  been  done  by  "practical"  men, 
ignorant,  that  is  to  say.  of  any  scientific  sociologT;  believing 
socialism  to  be  the  most  foolish  of  dreams,  and  absolutely 
ignoring,  as  they  thought,  all  grandiloquent  claims  for  social 
reconstruction.  Such  is  the  irresistible  sweep  of  social  tend- 
encies that  in  their  every  act  they  worked  to  bring  about  the 
very  socialism  they  despised. 

Evidences  of  this  are  in  all  countries,  particu- 
larly in  Europe  and  New  Zealand.  Hundreds  of 
public  services  formerly  carried  on  by  private 
enterprise  are  now  carried  on  by  government, 
while  very  rarely  does  a  service  conducted  by  the 
State  change  to  private  conduct.  If  evolution 
means  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  public  ownership 
is  rapidly  proving  itself  the  coming  order.  (,See 
Municipalism;  Lighting;  Railroads;  etc.)  A 
great  change,  too,  has  come  over  pubUc  thought. 
In  the  development  of  avowed  socialism  there 
come  tidal  waves  of  action  and  reaction,  but  the 
steady  advance  of  general  socialistic  thought  is 
one  of  the  marked  characteristics  of 

Chanmi  *''*  ^^X'  '^^^  significance  and  the 
I.  ■nl.fli.f  re^l  socialism  of  the  so-called  Social- 

fessions  of  English  economists  may 
have  been  exaggerated  by  some,  but  the  very 
reaction  shows  the  extent  to  which  the  change 
has  gone.  Says  Sidney  Webb  ("Fabian  Es- 
says ' ) : 

The  publication  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  "  Political  Economy  _" 
in  1848  marks  conveniently  the  boundary  of  the  old  indi- 
vidualist economics.  Every  edition  of  Mill's  book  became 
more  and  more  socialistic.  After  his  death  the  world  learned 
the  penooal  history,  penned  by  his  own  hand,  of  his  develop- 
ment from  a  mere  poUtical  democrat  to  a  convinced  Socialist. 

The  change  in  tone  since  then  has  been  such  that  one  com- 
petent economist,  pnifeiaedly  anti-Socialist,  publishes  regret- 
fully to  the  world  that  all  the  younger  men  are  now  Socmlists, 
«s  well  as  many  of  the  older  professora.  It  is,  indeed,  mamly 
•from  these  that  the  world  has  learned  how  faulty  were  the 
earlier  economic  generalisations,  and,  above  all,  bow  incom- 
plete as  guides  for  social  or  political  action. 


Says  Professor  de  Laveleye : 

It  was  at  one  time  imagined  that  the  means  of  combating 
socialism  would  be  found  in  the  teachings  of  political  economy; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  this  science  which  has 
furnished  the  Socialists  of  to-day  with  their  most  redoubtable 
weapons,     (Introduction  to  "Socialism  of  To-day,") 

A  similar  change  has  come  over  religious 
thought.  Christian  Socialism  under  some  form 
has  appeared  in  all  Christian  lands.  Says  Pro- 
fessor kirkup,  in  his  article  on  socialism,  in  the 
"Encyclopsedia  Britannica":  "The  ethics  of  so- 
cialism are  closely  akin  to  the  ethics  of  Christian- 
ity, if  not  identical  with  them."  Says  Professor 
de  Laveleye  (Introduction  to  "SociaUsm  of  To- 
day"): "Every  Christian  who  understands  and 
earnestly  accepts  the  teachings  of  his  Master  is  at 
heart  a  Socialist,  and  every  Socialist,  whatever 
mav  be  his  hatred  against  all  religion,  bears 
within  himself  an  unconscious  Christianitv." 

At  the  London  Diocesan  Conference  of  Slay  16, 
1906,  it  was  voted,  58  to  13,  that  the  principles  of 
socialism  were  calculated  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  of  the  community  in  Church  and  State. 

Professor  Schaffle  long  ago  said:  "The  future 
belongs  to  the  purified  socialism"  ("Bau  und 
Leben  des  Socialen  Korpers,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  120). 

n.  Arguments  for  Socialism 

I.  The  fundamental  argument  for  socialism  is 
that  it  will  mean  a  personal  liberty  to-day  dis- 
appearing under  the  stress  of  economic  competi- 
tion and  the  resultant  development  of  private 
monopolies.  A  man  cannot  be  said  to  he  free 
to-day  who  on  penalty  of  starvation  for  himself 
and  his  family  is  compelled  to  work  at  some 
manual  or  machine  task,  allowing  of  little  creative 
action,  or  intellectual  interest,  and  often  more 
strenuously  than  the  slaves  of  any  age,  and  all 
for  a  pittance  barely  more  than  will  sustain  life 
under  modem  conditions.  Yet  such  is  the  present 
economic  condition  of  vast  ix>rtions 
Soaialiim  °^  *^^  human  race  in  all  civilized 
HacaiMrv  countries.  (See  Wages;  Wealth.) 
to  Frtod^  ^°''  '^^^  those  more  economically 
fortunate  and  successful  be  said  to 
be  free  when  almost  all  branches  of 
trade  are  dominated  by  the  very  few.  The  own- 
ership of  shares  in  trusts  many  believe  to  be 
spreading,  but  all  admit  a  marked  and  startling 
concentration  at  least  of  the  control  of  wealth. 
This  condition  limits,  too,  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
tellectual classes;  the  journalist  employed  by  a 
milUonaire  (it  takes  a  million  dollars  to  establish 
a  ^at  modem  daily),  the  educator  engaged  by  a 
university  of  necessity  supported  by  the  dona- 
tions of  the  wealthy,  the  clergyman  receiving  a 
salary  from  the  well-to-do,  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  economically  free.  Socialists  believe  that 
under  any  system  of  competition,  even  when  the 
natural  values  of  the  soil  are  unmonopolized, 
economic  power  must  go  to  the  shrewd,  the  able, 
and  often  the  unscrupulous ;  that  this  power  will 
enable  them  to  secure  more  power,  so  that  even- 
tually, under  any  system  of  economic  competition, 
the  many  will  become,  as  to-day,  economic  de- 
pendents on  the  few.  How  much  freedom  the 
average  individual  has  under  individualism  we 
see  in  Mill's  declaration  that  "the  restraints  of 
communism  would  be  freedom  in  comparison 
with  the  present  condition  of  the  majority  of  the 
human  race."  Socialists  urge,  therefore,  that, 
exactly  as  government,  through  law  and  the 
police,  protects  the  man  physically  weak  from 
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aggression  at  the  hands  of  the  physical  bully  or 
giant,  has  so  developed,  not  a  perfect  but  a  com- 
parative physical  freedom,  and  made  possible  a 
competition  higher  than  physical,  so  government 
should  protect  the  economically  weak  from  the 
hands  of  economic  giants  and  bullies,  should 
introduce  cooperation  m  place  of  competition,  and 
so  make  possible  a  competition  higher  than 
economic.  As  in  Periclean  Athens  (see  Ath- 
ens), socialistic  legislation  for  the  free  citizens 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  live  without  econom- 
ic competition  or  stress,  it  freed  the  individual 
to  compete  in  art,  beauty,  literature,  philosophy, 
and  so  produced  an  amount  of  individuality 
elsewhere  unapproached  in  the  world.  In  no 
country  in  the  civilized  world  is  there  so  little 
developed  socialism  as  in  the  U.  S.,  and  in  no 
country  in  the  world  is  there  such  concentration 
of  economic  power  and  such  rule  by  money  over 
all  classes  of  society.  Under  socialism,  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  concentrating  all  energies 
on  getting  a  living  (as  is  largely  necessary  to-day 
in  the  U.  S.,  even  for  the  well-to-do),  a  man  can 
be  free  to  think  his  own  thoughts,  to  live  his  own 
life,  to  do  his  own  deeds,  to  be  free.  This  is  the 
fundamental  claim  of  socialism. 

It  is  said  in  answer  to  this  that  economic  pro- 
duction will  thereby  be  decreased,  since  it  would 
take  away  from  the  worker  the  spur  of  self- 
interest,  which  is  declared  to  be  the  main  econom- 
ic spur  of  the  world.  The  U.  S.  is  adduced  as 
economically  the  most  productive,  inventive,  and 
progressive  country  of  the  world.  It  is  declared 
that  here  wages  are  the  highest,  prosperity  the 
most  diffused,  economic  security  the  greatest,  and 
therefore  there  is  here,  in  this  sense  at  least,  the 
greatest  possible  freedom.  It  is  argued  that  only 
by  our  captains  of  industry  being  allowed  the 
spur  of  enormous  gains  have  they  developed  the 
great  systems  of  industry  which  have  brought  such 
prosperity  to  the  many.  To  limit  the  possible 
returns  of  great  capitabsts,  we  are  told,  would  be 
to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg  for  the 
whole  commtmity.  In  Germany,  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  Great  Britain  and  other  countries 
where  the  operations  of  capitalists  are  more  fet- 
tered by  legislation,  more  or  less  socialistic,  we  are 
reminded  that  there  has  been  no  such  progjressive 
industrialism  and  production  as  in  the  U.  S. 

To  this  it  is  argued  bv  Socialists  that  it  is  true 

the  U.  S. — commencing  her  national  life  on  a  new 

continent,  and  with  imlimtted  natural  resources, 

at  a  time  when  economic  competi- 

BooUliim  *'°"  ''*®  *"  '*^  ^^^  ^"^  swing,  and 
Md  giving  away  for  nothing,  to  the  few 
ProdnatlaB  ^^'^  could  make  use  of  them,  vast 
privileges  and  franchises  which  have 
become,  as  population  grew,  of 
enormous  value — has  developed  an  economic  pro- 
duction elsewhere  unequaled.  It  is  true  that  this 
has  brought  a  substantial  prosperity  to  many. 
It  is  true  also  that  unwise  legislation  and  the 
fettering  of  industrial  initiative  would  undoubt- 
edly lessen  such  production.  But  this  does  not 
prove  that  wise  legislation  and  a  gradual  social- 
istic organization  of  society  would  lessen  pro- 
duction. The  modem  country  which  undoubted- 
ly has  made  the  most  rapid  progress  in  economic 
production  next  to  the  U.  S.  is  Germany,  the 
large  country  where  there  has  also  been  the 
greatest  amount  of  socialistic  legislation.  In- 
deed, while  the  U.  S.  has  doubtless  produced  the 
greatest  number  of  millionaires  and  material 
product,  it  is  not  proven  that,  considering  prices  of 


both  the  pleasures  and  comforts  of  life,  the  ordi- 
nary workingman  has  much,  if  any,  more  joy  of 
life  in  the  U.  S.  than  in  Germany.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  the  U.  S.  has  had  the 
enormous  advantage  of  a  continental  domain 
calling  for  settlers  and  for  capital*  to  develop 
transit,  etc.,  for  those  settlers.  Whether  the  U. 
S.,  with  these  economic  advantages,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  a  strong  central  government  control- 
ling private  initiative  and  operating  the  public 
utiuties  for  the  good  of  all,  might  not  have  de- 
veloped a  still  greater  economic  production,  is  at 
least  an  open  question.  For  her  capitalistic  pro- 
duction in  any  case  the  U.  S.  has  paid  an  enor- 
mous price,  in  a  government  corrupted  by  gigan- 
tic corporations  (see  Corruption),  business  de- 
moralized by  deaUngs  at  which  the  world  stands 
aghast,  adulterations  of  food,  drugs,  and  ma- 
terials, from  which  we  are  only  beginning  to  be 
saved  by  socialistic  legislation ;  purchasers  robbed 
by  prices  which  largely  take  away  the  benefit  of 
high  wages,  charges  for  public  service  of  transit, 
light,  telegraph,  telephone,  expressage,  the  high- 
est in  the  world,  and  also  in  many  ways  the 
most  reckless  of  human  life  and  careless  of  the 
public  good.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  difference  be- 
tween the  natural  production  and  the  number  of 
millionaires  in  the  U.  S.  and  Germany  is  worth 
this  frightful  cost.  In  very  many  important  re- 
spects Germany  is  ahead.  New  Zealand  (q.  v.), 
again,  tho  a  small  country,  is  making  important 
economic  advance  under  the  most  socialistic  in- 
stitutions of  the  world.  The  country  has  yet  to 
be  found  where  economic  production  has  been 
lessened  by  socialistic  legislation. 

That  the  asserted  Jack  of  invention  and  ex- 
pansion of  public  conveniences  in  socialistic  coun- 
tries is  not  due  to  their  socialism,  but  to  general 
racial  characteristics,  is  shown,  too,  by  the  fact 
that  this  lack  of  progress  exists  quite  as  much  in 
realms  not  at  all  affected  by  the  socialistic  laws, 
while  Public  Ownership  in  these  coimtries  has 
in  every  case  largely  produced  expansion  and 
improvement.     (See  Public  Ownbrship.) 

It  is  not  true  that  government  production  is 
expensive  compared  with  private  operations, 
save  in  those  municipalities  and  states  corrupted 
by  private  corporations  worldly  through  party 
bosses.  (See  Corruption.)  Public  ownership 
and  operation  is  winning  its  way  around  the 
world  on  its  economic  merits.  (See  Public 
Ownbrship.) 

Nor  is  it  true  again  that  public  ownership  is  less 
progressive  than  private.     In  any  given  countir 
where  both  systems  have  been  tried, 
Fnblie      ^^  ''^  street-railways,  lighting,  etc., 
OwnenUv  ****  public-owned  services  have  been 
Itor*       proven  the  most  progressive.     (See 
ProffreMive  **"»"c  Ownership.)     In  the  U.  S. 
than  Private  *^*   post-office   has   been  far  more 
Itonopoliot  progressive  than  the  private  West- 
*^        em  Union  Telegraph  Company,    (See 
Postal  Service.)  Our  public  schoob 
are  almost  universally  superior  to  private  schools, 
our  state  imiversities  to  private  universities,  ex- 
cept for  a  very  few  very  highly  endowed  benefi- 
ciaries of  vast  private  wealth.      Patents  (q.  v.) 
are  repeatedly  bought  up  by  private  companies 
to  oreyent  their  being  put  on  the  market. 

Socialists,  too,  deny  that  hope  of  economic  gain 
is  the  greatest  spur  to  inventiveness  and  action. 

The  greatest  inventions  of  the  world  have  not 
been  made  for  ^ain.  Socialists  do  not  propose  to 
abolish  competition,  only  to  substitute  competi- 
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tion  for  honor  in  place  of  competition  for  gain. 
And  in  so  doing  they  appeal  to  one  of  the  deepest 
human  motives.  Says  Mrs.  Besant  (in  the  Fa- 
bian Essays"): 

The  desire  to  excel,  the  joy  in  creative  work,  the  longing  to 
improve,  the  easenieas  to  wm  social  approval,  the  instinct  at 
benevolence — all  these  will  start  into  full  life,  and  will  serve  at 
once  as  the  stimulus  to  labor  and  the  reward  of  exceltence. 
It  is  instructive  to  notice  that  these  very  forces  may  already 
be  seen  at  work  in  every  case  in  which  subsistence  is  secured, 
and  they  alone  supply  the  stimulus  to  action.  The  soldier's 
subsistence  is  certam,  and  does  not  depend  on  his  exertions. 
At  once  he  becomes  susceptible  to  apjiieals  to  his  patriotism, 
to  his  aprit  d*  corps,  to  the  honor  of  his  flag;  he  will  date  any- 
thing for  glory,  and  value  a  bit  of  bronie,  which  b  the  "  re- 
ward of  valor,  far  more  than  a  hundred  times  its  weight  in 
gold.  Yet  many  of  the  private  soldiers  come  from  the  worst 
of  the  population:  and  military  glory  and  success  in  murder 
are  but  poor  objects  to  aim  at.  u  so  much  can  be  done  under 
circumstances  so  unpromising,  what  may  we  not  hope  from 
nobler  aspirations?  Or  take  the  eagerness,  seU-denial,  and 
strenuous  eSort  thrown  by  young  men  into  their  mere  gamesi 
The  deaiie  to  be  captain  of  the  Oxford  eleven,  stroke  of  the 
Cambridge  boat,  victor  in  the  foot-race  or  the  leaping — in  a 
word,  the  desire  to  excel — is  strong  enough  to  impel  the  exer- 
tions which  often  ruin  physical  health.  Everywhere  we  see 
the  multiform  desires  6t  humanity  assert  themselves  when 
once  livelihood  is  secure. 

The  second  main  argrument  is  that  socialism  will 

ptirif  y  government.     To  day  it  is  becoming  very 

generally   admitted   that   the   main   cause   and 

source  of  governmental  corruption  is 

g^jjjjjn    the  great  corporation  or  monopoly, 

KeoatisTT   "^"^e  need  of  franchises  and  favora- 

jj  Pnp,     ble  legislation  is  the  corrupt  politi- 

Oovemmont  *=>*"'*  f *"*=?'.'?  *™^?'  ""^  *^!  chance 
to  sell  which,  tmder  one  form  or 
another,  is  the  one  thing  which  at- 
tracts him  into  politics  and  makes  it  worth  while 
for  him  to  organize  a  ring  and  control  elections. 
Cotnpare  article  Corruption,  p.  326,  where  Mr. 
Stefiens  is  quoted  as  saying,  "Not  the  politician 
then,  not  the  bribe-taker,  but  the  biibe-giver,  the 
man  we  are  so  proud  of,  otir  succes^tiT  business 
man — he  is  the  source  and  sustenance  of  our 
had  government.  The  captain  of  industry  is  the 
man  to  catch."  Socialism  would  do  away  with 
these  sources  of  corruption  by  taking  economic 
power  from  the  few  and  giving  it  to  the  many. 
Socialism  would  interest  the  good  man  in  gov- 
ernment. Says.  Prof.  R.  T.  Ely  {The  Christian 
Union,  Oct.  9,  1890): 

We  are  reveising  the  order  of  nature  in  planning  to  reform 
city  government  first  and  then  to  carry  out  changes  and  to 
make  improvements  in  behalf  of  the  poorer  classes.  Let  any 
one  name  a  dty  where  this  policy  has  been  successfully  pur- 
sued.    I  know  of  none.  .  .  . 

When  civil-service  reformers  in  New  York  come  before  the 
people  with  large  and  generous  plans  of  reform,  with  a  pro- 
gram including  adequate  school  accommodations,  strict  en- 
forcement of  the  compulsory  education  law,  better  sanitary 
measures,  public  ownership  and  management  of  gas  and  elec- 
tric-light plants,  playgrounds  for  chudren,  public  parks  in 
crowded  sections,  and  strict  enforcement  of  laws  for  the 
protection  of  working  children,  and  when  leading  citisens 
pled^  themselves  to  these  reforms  they  will  arouse  an  en- 
thusiasm which  will  sweep  the  city.  .  .  . 

Another  fundamental  tact  is  that  the  program  which  I  pro- 
pose will,  when  carried  out,  arotiae  municipal  pride  and  self- 
respect.  It  will  awaken  what  you  may  call  a  self-conscious- 
ness. Cities  with  us  do  not,  as  it  were,  respect  themselves. 
They  are  like  men  who  have  lost  their  self-respect,  while  they 
are  despised  by  private  corporations,  whose  tool  they  become. 

This  has  been  the  acttial  result  of  public  owner- 
ship in  England  and  wherever  tried.  Birming- 
ham, where  this  phase  of  the  movement  largely 
began,  had  up  to  its  inception  the  reputation  of 
bemg  one  of  the  most  corrupt  boroughs  in  Eng- 
land. Since  that  policy  has  been  developed  it 
often  has  been  spoken  of  as  "the  best  governed 
city  in  the  world."     It  is  a  nattiral  result.  When 


a  city  or  state  does  large  things  for  its  citizens,  the 
citizens  naturally  take  a  healthy  and  proper  inter- 
est in  it.  Complete  civic  purity  is  not  developed 
in  a  day;  but  no  one  hears  much  of  gross  civic 
scandals  where  public  ownership  is  highlv  devel- 
oped. Corruption  breeds  almost  solely  where  the 
ordinary  citizen  has  little  interest  in  the  govern- 
ment and  private  interests  have  enormous  favors 
to  gain  from  corrupt  cotmcUors  or  officials. 

As  for  the  contmually  asserted  argument  that 
socialism  would  better  liberty  by  putting  all  life 
under  the  control  of  a  bureaucracy,  it  is  to  be 
said  that  this  is  based  on  an  utter  mistinder- 
standing  of  what  socialism  is.  Socialism  is 
everywhere,  in  practice,  constructive  and  posi- 
tive, not  negative.  It  says  you  may  have  cheap 
postage,  transit,  higher  wages,  better  homes. 
It  does  not  forbid  private  railroads,  but  intro- 
duces nationalized  railroads  so  much  cheaper 
and  better  that  private  roads  disappear.  This  is 
socialism  as  it  is  actually  evolving.  Its  bureau- 
cracy is  a  m}rth  of  its  opponents,  based  on  some 
foolish  outgrown  Socialist  Utopias. 

The  supreme  argument  for  socialism,  however, 
is  that  it  will  produce  not  only  freer  but  a  higher 
type  of  men  and  women.  Those  who  argue  that 
we  need  economic  competition  because  character 
is  so  developed  forget  that  competition  develops 
strength  primarily  in  that  field  of  effort  only  in 
which  the  competition  takes  place.  Character 
tends  to  be  what  men  strive  tor.  If  men  con- 
centrate attention  on  industrial  competition,  they 
tend  to  develop  materialism  and  shrewdness. 
This  is  exactly  what  we  have  to-day.  Artists 
complain  that  commercialism  is  killing  art ;  relig- 
ionists say  we  are  growing  material:  the  bourgeois 
middle  class  boast  of  our  material  prosperity.  It 
is  the  natural  restilt  of  industrial  competition. 
Under  socialism,  if  men  seek  to  serve  the  public  it 
will  produce  a  higher  character. 

Once  competition  was  mainly  physical.  With 
naked  hand  or  rudest  club  men  fought  for  exist- 
ence; later,  with  poisoned  arrow  and  hurtling 
spear  tnev  battled  for  the  best  fisher- 

Soelalism  ^^  '""^  ^  richest  hiuiting-grounds. 
Productive  \t  Produced  physical  individuality. 
ofaHlcliar    "*  physical  giant,  the  Nimrods,  the 

jjjyjvi^  Achilles,  the  Agamemnons,  kings  of 
men.  Then  came  a  competition  a 
little  more  intellectual,  producing  an 
Alexander,  a  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  finally  a  Na- 
poleon. Next  came  the  modem  world  where  men 
battle,  not  with  poisoned  spears,  but  with  poi- 
soned groceries;  not  with  clubs  and  spears,  but, 
like  biUls  and  bears,  with  comerings  of  the  mar- 
ket and  tricks  of  stock.  It  has  produced  the  Jay 
Gould  and  the  Baron  Rothschild.  Now  comes 
sociaUsm,  and  says.  Let  us  cooperate  in  industry, 
and  compete  only  to  see  who  ^all  best  serve  the 
public.  Is  it  not  easy  to  see  what  kind  of  an  in- 
dividuality it  will  gradually  produce?  The  de- 
velopment of  species  by  environment  is  one  of  the 
commonplaces  of  science  to-dav,  as  brilliantly 
shown  by  Mrs.  Oilman  {q.  v.)  and  proven  by  most 
careful  scientists. 

Germany,  where  government  does  so  much,  has 
produced  the  best  trained  and  most  effective 
public  servants. 

The  assertion  is  often  made,  nevertheless,  that 
Socialists  are  materialistic,  irreligious,  free-lovers, 
disrespecters  of  property,  etc.,  etc. 

Mr.  Lecky's  "Democracy  and  Liberty"  arpfues 
that  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong  is  the  basis  of 
the  respect  for  property  and  for  the  obligation  of 
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Oroanizbd  Socialism 


Gemiany 

Frunce 

Austria 

Belgium 

United  States. 

Australia 

Great  Britain . 

Finland 

Italy 

New  Zealand . . 

Russia 

Denmark 

Switzerland . . . 

Holland 

Norway 

Hungary 

Argentina 

Bulgaria 

Sweaen 

Spain 

ChUe 

Rumania 

Luxemburg — 

Servia 

Canada 


Total. 


Year 

of 

election 


1907 
X906 
1907 
1906 
1904 
1904 
1906 
1907 
1904 
1905 
J  906 
1906 
190S 
190S 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1909 
1905 
190S 
X906 


1906 
1906 
1905 


Socialist 
votes 


3.258.960 

1,130.000 

1,041,948 

469,094 

441.40S 

*49I,370 

^343.196 

330,000 

330,000 

•S'«.844 

'300,000 

77,000 

70,000 

65,743 

45,000 
80,000 
3  5. 000 
30,000 
36,000 
33,000 
16,000 
■>  8,000 
^'4,000 
..3, "33 
»  3,867. 


8,803.457 


Socialists  Elbctbd 


Upper 
House 


7 

o 


Second 
House 


87 
30 

o 

»36 

•4S 

80 

35 

60 
34 


8 
■  5 


607 


Out  of 


397 
584 
435 
166 
386 

75 
670 
300 
508 

80 
500 
114 
167 
100 
"3 


I30 
301 
J30 
406 
107 
.83 

IS 
160 
314 


Pbkcbmtaob 

OF 


Second 
House 


30.4 

18.0 

o 

34.6 
6.7 

40.0 

4.9 

7SO 

13. 0 

31.0 

1.3 

14.3 

8.1 


0.8 

4.0 
6.5 
o 
3.8 


Total 
elector- 
ates 


34.3 

■13. 0 
33.6 

38. 5 
3' 

34  O 
6.7 


30.0 
75.0 


13.5 
19.0 


3.000 

•536 

'so 


845 
81 

1,000 


850 
'  100 


4    ■' 
«3I7 

'S 


■3 
71 
80 


3 


I5« 
70 
45 
5« 
50 
3 
13 
I» 
9» 


35 

15 

14 
16 
13 
5 

3 
31 

7 


<646 


'  o  means  none;  ....  means  unknown.  '  Estimated. 

)  Ptfty-five  Party  Socialists  and  30  Independent  Socialists,  besides  136  Socialist  Radicals. 


:%?• 


he  portion  of  the  total  electorate  corresponding  to  the  proportion  of  Labor  members  in  the  Australian  federal  House 
of  Representatives.     The  Australian  Labor  Party  is  practically  a  Socialist  Party. 

*  Labor  members  elected  to  the  federal  House  01  Representatives.  In  the  separate  Australian  state  legislatures  there  are 
many  more  Labor  representatives — 34  in  Queensland  alone,  35  in  New  South  Wales,  iS  in  Victoria. 

■  The  portion  of  the  total  electorate  corresponding  to  the  proportion  of  the  Labor  group  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

'In  the  Labor  group.  Of  these,  only  a  were  elected  as  strict  Party  Socialist^,  representing  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation:  but  7  belong  to  the  Independent  Labor  Party,  which  is  explicitly  socialistic,  and  13  more  belong  to  the  Labor 
Representation  Committee,  which  is  piactically  socialistic,  and  6  more  still  are  Fabian  or  economic  Socialists  elected  as 
radicals.  Of  the  remaining  16  in  the  Labor  group,  if  any  are  not  socialistic  they  are  more  than  balanced  b^  those  who  favor 
Socialist  measures  among  the  Liberals,  Irish  Unionists,  and  Nationalists.  The  number  in  Parliament  favoring  most  Sodalist 
measures  is  probably  nearer  100  than  45. 

*  The  portion  en  the  electorate  corresponding  to  the  proportion  of  estimated  Socialist  members  in  the  House.  Almoct 
all  parties  in  New  Zealand  are  more  or  less  socialistic. 

"Social  Democrats  and  Group  of  Toil  in  the  Second  Duma. 
"  Members  of  Socialist  Party. 

"The  portion  of  the  electorate  corresponding  to  the  proportion  of  Socialist  Deputies. 

■*  As  in  England  candidates  must  bear  the  cost  of  the  election.  Socialist  candidates  were  nominated  only  in  five  par^ 
liamentary  districts. 

>*Of  these  38  are  dailies.     The  large  numbers  are  in  countries  where  the  trade-union  papers  are  also  Socialist  papers. 

The  Growth  or  the  Socialist  Votb 
Eslimattd  approximately  from  Riports  at  InUrnational  Congrtssts 


Elbctions  Nkarbst  to  thbsb  Dates 

1867 

1877 

1887 

1893 

1897 

1903 

1907 

Germany  .... 

30,000 

493.000 

763.000 
47.000 

1.876.000 
440.000 

3,107,000 

790,000 

750,000 

467,000 

5S.OOO 

55.000 

3.0x0,000 

805,000 

780,000 

464,000 

443,000 

100,000 

10,000 

300,000 

53.000 

100.000 

38.000 

30,000 

10,000 

39.000 

3.359.000 
896.000 

1.041.000 
469.000 

330.000 
3 1. 000 

Unked  States 

3.000 

>  343.000 
330.000 
330.000 
77.000 
70,000 
65,000 
4S.OOO 
36.000 
33.000 

Finland 

Italy 

33,000 
8.000 
3.000 
1.500 

36.000 
30.000 
39.000 

135.000 

33.000 

40.000 

13.500 

7.000 

1. 000 

Switzerland 

Holland 

Norway 

733 
5.000 

Spain 

14.000 

Total  vote' 

30,000 

494.000 

931.000 

1.798.000 

3.896.000 

6.385.000 

8.803.00a 

I  Estimated  Labor  vote,  not  from  Socialist  report. 


>  Including  other  minor  countries. 
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contract,  and  that  it  is  being  subverted  by  So- 
cialists. 

We  are  told  that  in  'England  the  Fabian  Society  is  com- 
mitted in  ita  declared  principles  to  the  transfer  to  the  com- 
munity  of  land  and  industrial  capital  "without  compensation 
(tho  not  without  such  relief  to  expropriated  individuals  as 
mayseem  fit  to  the  community),"  that  the  Social  Democratic 
Feaemtion  has  as  a  plank  in  ita  platform  "the  repudiation  of 
the  national  debt."  that  in  the  U.  S.  Henry  Geoise  ("  Social 
Problems."  pp.  ai3-aaz)arguesitas  "a  preposterous  assump- 
tion that  one  geneiation  should  be  bound  by  the  debts  of  its 
predecessors." 

In  Germany,  Bebet,  in  his  "Woman,"  argues 
for  "free  love."  Deville,  a  French  SociaUst,  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

Marriage  is  a  regulation  of  property.  .  .  .  When  property 
is  transformed,  and  only  after  that  transformation,  marriage 
will  lose  its  reason  for  existence,  and  boys  and  girls  may  then 
freely  and  without  fear  of  censure  listen  to  the  wants  and 
promptings  of  their  nature.  .  .  .  The  support  of  the  children 
will  no  longer  depend  on  the  chance  of  birth.  Like  their  in- 
struction, it  will  become  a  charge  of  society.  There  will  be  no 
room  for  prostitution  or  for  marriage,  which  is  in  sum  noth- 
ing more  than  prostitution  before  the  mayor. 

Mr.  Morris  and  Mr.  Bax,  in  their  "Socialism,  in  its  Growth 
•nd  Outcome,"  contend  that  "marriage  should  be  a  voluntary 
association,  dissoluble  by  either  party  at  pleasure." 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  such  quotations  and 
many  other  similar  ones  can  be  found  on  the 
pages  of  Socialist  writers.  They  can  also  be 
found  to  at  least  the  same  extent  on  the  pages  of 
individualistic  writers.  (See  Family  ;  Currency  ; 
etc.)  Socialism  per  se  has  no  views  on  these 
questions.  But  as  to  the  family,  marriage,  etc., 
how  many  family  quarrels  and  divorces  have 
their  root  "in  dissensions  over  money.  This  cause 
of  family  disruption  socialism  would  largely  re- 
move, since  all  in  a  socialistic  state  would  inherit 
equally  from  the  State,  at  least  in  proportion  to 
their  need.  Again,  how  far  economic  pressure  to- 
day is  destroying  the  home  is  seen  in  the  articles 
Homes,  Ownership  op;  Overcrowding;  Ten- 
RMENTs.  Socialism  would  make  it  possible  for 
every  man  and  woman  to  have  a  home .  It  would 
take  the  money  root  out  of  marriage,  and  make 
marriages  for  love,  not  for  money  or  home  or 
maintenance.  Which  sjrstem  is  likely  to  pro- 
duce the  truest  homes  and  the  most  permanent 
marital  relations?  The  wisest  State  legislation 
as  to  marriage  is  a  separate  question.  (See 
Divorce.) 

It  is  perfectly  true,  however,  that  the  large  ma- 
jority of  avowed  Socialists  are  divorced  from  rec- 
ognized religion  and  the  Church,  and  that  this 
does  lead  many  of  them  to  extreme 
g^^j^_  radicaUsm  on  all  questions  of  ethics, 
udWmali  money,  and  the  family.  But  what 
drives  them  to  this  ?  Unquestionably 
not  the  Christianity  of  the  Church, 
but  its  lack  of  Christianity,  its  real  or  asserted 
mammonism,  indiiference  to  the  demands  of  the 
people,  and  dependence  upon  and  subserviency  to 
weeuth.  (See  The  Church  and  the  Working- 
man.)  However  much  these  things  may  have  been 
exaggerated  or  the  facts  distorted,  no  one  who 
knows  working  men  denies  that  these  things  exist, 
at  least  in  the  beUef  of  the  working  men,  while  all 
those  who  know  them  best  wonder  not  at  the  ir- 
religion  and  radicalism  of  the  working  classes, 
but  at  their  freedom  from  radicalism  and  their 
acceptance  of  conventional  ideas.  It  is  not 
sociiuism  which  produces  the  radical  and  the 
ethical  freethinker.  It  is  materialism,  the  wor- 
ship of  wealth,  the  mammonism  of  existing  so- 
ciety. Socialism  would  at  least  diminish  this. 
Conversion  to  sociaUsm  has  made  it  possible  for 
many  a  man  to  accept  a  rational  religion.     Many 


consider  socialism  the  reUgious  revival  of  the 
world.  Says  Sidney  Ball  international  Journal 
of  Ethics,  April,  1896): 

At  first  sight  it  seems  true  that- character  has  not  been  put 
in  the  fore^ound  of  Socialist  discussion:  its  emphasis  ap- 
pears to  be  laid  almost  exclusively  on  machinery,  on  a  lecon- 
struction  of  the  nutterial  conditions  and  organisation  of  life. 
But  machinery  is  a  means  to  an  end,  as  much  to  a  Socialist 
as  to  any  one  else;  and  the  end,  at  any  rate  as  conceived  by 
the  Socialist,  is  the  development  of  human  nature  in  scope, 
powers  of  life,  and  enjoyment.  .  .  .  The  forces  required  to 
work  collectivist  machinery  are  nothing  if  not  moral;  and  so 
we  also  hear  the  complaint  that  Socialists  are  too  ideal,  that 
they  make  too  great  a  demand  upon  human  nature  and  upon 
the  social  will  and  imagination.  Of  the  two  complaints  this  is 
certainly  the  most  pertinent.  A  concentioo,  however,  which 
is  liable  to  be  dismissed,  now  as  mere  mechanism,  now  as  mere 
morality,  may  possibly  be  working  toward  a  higher  synthesis. 
...  If  institutions  depend  on  character,  character  depends 
on  institutions;  it  is  upon  their  necessary  interaction  that  the 
Socialist  insists. 

As  for  the  argument  that  tmder  socialism  pa- 
rental responsibility  would  be  weakened,  and 
overpopulation  result,  John  Stuart  Mill  ("Po- 
Utical  Economy,"  bk.  ii.,  chap,  i.)  has  well  said: 

Another  of  the  objectioris  to  communism  is  similar  to  that 
so  often  urged  against  poor-laws:  that  if  every  member  of  the 
community  were  assuried  of  subsistence  for  himself  and  any 
number  of  children,  on  the  sole  condition  of  willingness  to 
work,  prudential  restraint  on  the  multiplication  of  mankind 
would  DC  at  an  end,  and  population  would  start  forward  at  a 
rate  which  would  reduce  the  commvinity  through  successive 
stages  of  increasing  discomfort  to  actual  starvation.  There 
would  certainly  be  much  ground  for  this  apprehension  if 
communism  provided  no  motive  to  restraint  equivalent  to 
those  which  It  would  take  away.  But  communism  is  pre- 
cisely the  state  of  things  in  which  opinion  might  be  expected 
to  declare  itself  with  greatest  intensity  against  this  land  of 
selfish  intemperance.  Any  augmentation  of  numbers  which 
diminished  the  comfort  or  increased  the  toil  of  the  mass  would 
then  cause  (which  now  it  does  not)  immediate  and  unmista- 
kable inconvenience  to  every  individual  in  the  association:  in- 
convenience which  could  not  then  be  imputed  to  the  avarice 
of  employers  or  the  unjust  privileges  of  the  rich.  In  such 
altered  circumstances  opinion  could  not  fail  to  reprobate,  and 
if  reprobation  did  not  suffice,  to  repress  by  penalties  <^  some 
description,  this  or  any  other  culpable  self-indulgence  at  the 
expense  of  ^the  community.  The  communistic  scheme,  in- 
stead of  being  peculiarly  open  to  the  objection  drawn  from 
dan{;er  of  overpopulation,  has  the  recommendation  of  tend- 
ing m  an  especial  degree  to  the  prevention  of  that  evil. 

As  for  the  biolo^cal  argument,  sometimes 
made  against  socialism,  that  the  right  of  the 
strongest  to  survive  and  to  gradually  extermin- 
ate the  weak  is  necessary  to  progress 
BoeUUim  *"*^  even  to  the  perpetuity  of  the 
and  BioloffT  '"*'^'  *"*^  while  sociiuism  would  at 
least  check  this,  so  that  a  country 
adopting  socialism  would  soon  be 
conquered  by  a  race  not  adopting  socialism,  it  is 
to  be  said  that  this  might  occur  if  socialism  be 
conceived  of  as  a  system  to  be  adopted  by  a 
country  in  one  great  economic  upheaval.  But 
no  Socialists  to-day  believe  in  such  an  impossible 
catastrophic  Utopianism.  Even  the  most  cat- 
astrophic Socialist  believes  in  some  evolution. 
Socialism  is  not  the  aiding  of  the  weak  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  strong.  It  is  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  a  new  strength — the  strength  of  public 
service  to  replace  the  strength  of  private  service 
and  to  lift  up  the  economically  weak  to  a  plane  of 
increased  efficiency  where  they,  too,  can  compete 
in  the  public  service,  and  thus  produce  a  higher 
biologic  progress.  Socialism  is  yet  a  compara- 
tively new  movement,  and  has  naturally  made 
false  claims  and  g^ven  rise  to  many  mistakes  and 
errors,  both  in  thought  and  action;  yet  no  student 
of  socialism  will  deny  that  it  is  as  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  wise  self-control  as  in  numbers.  A  truly 
scientific  and  discipUned  evolutionary  socialism, 
and  this  is  what  is  being  evolved  through  polit- 
ical discussion  and  actual  public  ownership,  will 
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make  not  a  weaker  but  a  stronger  coimtry.  This 
socialism,  not  always  recognized  or  acknowledged 
by  all  Socialists  as  socialism,  has  the  future  and 
on  its  adaptation  to  and  adopting  of  hviman  na- 
ture bases  its  modem  argument. 

W.  D.  P.  Bliss. 

Rbfbkbncbs:  Bebel,  A.,  Woman  «'»  A«  Past,  Prrstni.  and 
Fulure  (iSoj);  Bellamy,  Ed.,  Eguality  (iSj?).  Looking 
Backward  (1887);  Blatchford,  Robert,  Bnlain  far  At 
British  {j^oa.  Perhaps  the  most  popular  brief  statement 
ot  Socialism);  Mtrrie  England:  Carpenter.  Ed..  England's 
Idtal  (1887);  Ely.  Prof.  R.  T.,  Socialism;  its  Strength  and 
Wenknrss  (1894.  A  candid  imfiartial  reviewV,  RnRMs,  P^t.. 
Socialism,  Utopian  and  Scientific  (1892.  Important  his- 
torically); Fabian  Essays  (iSgo.  Perhaps  the  one  be;a 
book  on  the  subject);  Ferri,  Enrico,  Socialism  and  Positive 
Science  (1905);  Ghent,  W.  J..  A  Benevolent  Feudalism 
(1902).  Mass  and  Class  (igoi);  Oilman,  N.  P..  Socialism  and 
the  American  Spirit  (anti-Socialist);  Hillquitt,  Morris,  His- 
tory of  Socialism  in  the  U.  S.  ( 1903);  Hobson.  J.  A.,  Evolu- 
tion of  Modern  Capitalism  (1894);  Jaur^,  Jean.  Studies  in 
SociMism  (1906);  Tenks.  Professor.  The  Trust  Problem 
(1901);  Kautsky,  Karl,  Social  Revolution,  KinRsley,  Rev. 
Charles,  Alton  Locke;  Kirkup,  Thos..  History  of  Socialism; 
Kropotkin.  P..  Mutual  Aid  (1903);  Labriola,  A.,  Material- 
istic CotKeption  of  History;  Le  Rossignol.  J.  E..  Orthodox 
Socialism  (anti-,  1907):  Sombart,  Werner,  Socialism  and 
the  Socialist  Movement  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  ix&^S); 
London,  Jack,  The  War  of  the  Classes;  Marx,  Karl.  Capital; 
Marx,  Karl,  and  Engcls,  Fr.,  Communist  Manifesto  (1848. 
Epoch-working):  Macdonald,  J.  Ramsay,  Socialism  and 
Society  (190s);  Macrosty,  H.  W..  The  Trust  Movement  in 
British  Industry  (\^o~);  Mill.  J.  S..  Autobiography  (1873); 
Writings  on  Socialism,  Bliss  Ed.  (1891);  Money,  L.  G.  Chioz- 
za.  Riches  and  Poverty  (looj):  Morris,  William,  Signs  of 
Cfcanir?  C 1885),  News  from  Nowhere  (1896.  A  classic  Uto- 
pia). The  Dream  of  John  Ball  (1889);  Ritchie.  D.  G.,  Dar- 
winism and  Politics  (1895.  One  of  the  best  biological  and 
philosophical  arguments  for  socialism) ;  Ruskin,  John.  Unto 
this  Last  (1862);  Schaflle,  A.,  Quintesserue  of  Socialism 
(tr.  The  best  statement  of  socialism  by  a  Non-Socialist); 
Sinclair,  Upton,  The  Jungle  (1906);  Stubbs.  Rev.  C.  W., 
Christand  Economics  (1893);  Vail.  C.  H.,  Modern  Socialism 
'1897):  Vandervelde,  Emile,  Collectivism  and  Industrial 
Evolution  (tr.  The  last  two  well  represent^  international 
socialism);  Wallace,  A.  R.,  Land  Nationalization  (1892); 
Webb.  S.  and  B-.  Problems  of  Modern  Industry  (1902), 
Socialism  in  England  (1803);  Wells,  H.  G..  Mankind  in 
tht  Making  (1904),  A  Modem  Utopia  (190s),  See  also 
Cbkistian    SociALisu;    Pt;BLIC  OWNBRSHIP;  BTC. 

HBHBBR3    OP    OROANIZATIONB    Or   JUVBHILB    SOCIALISTS 

(In  Gnat  Britain  Socialist  Sunday-schools) 

Sweden 17.000 

Belgium 13.000 

Germany 6.800 

Italy S.ooo 

Austria 4,200 

Bohemia 35,000 

Great  Britain 3,200 

Denmark 1,400 

Spain 1.200 

Bulgaria 900 

Norway 800 

Hungary 700 

France Soo 

Netherlands 450 

Switzerland 32s 

Finland >So 

Total S9.»aS 

SOCIALISM,  DEFINITIOIT   OF   (from   stand- 

?3int  of  the  International  Socialist  movement) : 
o  the  organized  international  socialist  movement 
must  be  granted  the  right  to  determine  what  is 
and  what  is  not  socialism,  just  as  would  be  grant- 
ed to  the  Pope  and  the  College  of  Cardinals  the 
right  to  declare  what  is  true  Catholicism,  and  to  a 
Republican  national  convention  the  right  to  de- 
clare what  is  Republicanism.  The  famous  utter- 
ance some  fifteen  years  ago  of  Sir  William  Vernon 
Harcourt,  "We  are  all  Socialists  now!"  is  merely 
an  instance  of  a  too  common  looseness  of  thinking 
and  speaking.  Socialism,  tho  informed  and  in- 
spired by  a  spirit  common  to  many  men  in  all  ages, 
holds  to  a  definite  doctrine,  a  definite  program, 


and  incarnates  itself  in  a  definite  movement,  in- 
ternational and  revolutionary. 

Not  many  men,  according,  to  the  orthodox 
school,  are  as  yet  real  Socialists.  Bebel  said  once 
— and  it  was  when  the  German  Social  Democ- 
racy had  polled  some  1,400,000  votes — that  there 
were  probably  not  more  than  200,000  thorough- 
going Socialists  in  Germany.  There  is  thus  a 
recognizable  difference  between  Socialists  and 
persons  who  vote  or  support  the  SociaUst  ticket, 
not  to  speak  of  persons  who  merely  hold  vague 
inclinations  toward  a  collectivist  order  of  society. 

And  yet  it  is  a  piece  of  folly,  which  every  com- 
mon-sense Socialist  recognizes,  to  make  overmuch 
of  this  distinction.  The  man  who  has  now  but  a 
mere  leaning  toward  socialism  will  next  year, 
under  the  impress  of  new  experiences,  or  the  cu- 
mulative force  of  the  totality  of  his  experiences, 
be  quite  as  ardent  a  SociaUst  as  one  who  learned 
his  lessons  a  decade  ago.  In  the  light  of  these 
considerations,  society  resolves  itself  into  Social- 
ists and  potential  Socialists  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  those  who,  out  of  self-interest  or 
temperamental  obstinacy,  are  anti-  SociaUsts.  No 
more  should  be  claimed  for  the  international  So- 
cialist organization  than  that  it  is  the  core,  the 
gravitational  center  of  the  greater  movement 
without  it. 

As  a  doctrine,  modem  socialism  is  founded 
upon  the  materialist  conception  of  history,  or,  as 
it  might  better  be  called ,  the  tctmotnic  interpretation 
of  ktstory.  This  economic  interpretation  of  his- 
tory sees  the  superstructure  of  society  in  all  times, 
witn  all  its  institutions,  its  codes  of  morals  and  of 
laws,  as  a  reflex  of  the  prevailing  system  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution.  It  does  not,  as  is  often 
maintained,  see  in  man's  every  action  the  spur 
of  an  economic  impulse.  It  does  not  blind  itself 
to  countless  individual  acts  of  renunciation,  of 
sacrifice,  of  martyrdom;  but  it  does  see  a  coloring 
and  an  impress  given  to  all  human 

PriimtiJjM   actions   through   this   material   en- 

•^      vironment.     Mien  gladly  give  tiiem- 

selves  to  torture,  privation,  or  death 

in  behalf  of  a  great  cause,  but  the  cause  itself  will 

almost  inevit^ty  be  found  to  be  a  reaction  from 

some  form  of  social  or  economic  oppression. 

As  a  part  of  this  economic  interpretation  of 
history,  we  have  also  the  theory  of  a  class  struggle. 
Htunan  activities,  tho  fimdamentally  individual, 
take  on  a  collective  form  through  the  very  necessi- 
ties of  social  life.  Men  widely  separated  from  one 
another,  if  working  at  like  tasks,  under  like  con- 
ditions, or  suffering  from  like  modes  of  oppression, 
instinctively  react  in  like  ways.  They  see  the 
futility  of  individual  revolt,  and  spontaneously 
they  act  in  concert.  They  may  be  but  barely 
conscious  of  their  motives  in  resisting  a  wrong,  or 
in  seeking  a  political,  social,  or  economic  ad- 
vantage. And  yet,  conscious  or  but  partly  con- 
scious, or  even  tmconscious  of  their  motives,  they 
tend  to  act  in  like  ways  tmder  like  conditions. 
Thus,  history  resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  strug- 
gles between  possessing  classes  and  non-possessing 
classes,  attended  by  varjring  forttuies  and  carried 
on  with  but  sUght  intermission  through  all  the 
changes  in  mo4es  of  production.  In  our  day  the 
development  of  industry  reaches  a  stage  wherein 
we  see  steadily  maintained  a  contest,  however 
disguised,  between  a  class  of  owners  of  the  means 
of  production  and  an  increasing  class  of  workers 
who  own  none  of  the  means  of  pnaduction,  but 
are  emplo3red  at  wage  labor  in  producing  wealth 
for  the  owners.     It  is  a  situation  which,  &>cialist$ 
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say,  cannot  last.  Production  has  become  social. 
That  is,  most  commodities  are  produced  by 
masses  of  men  working  in  gangs  or  herds  in  great 
■workshops.  But  ownership,  which  in  varying  de- 
grees has  been  in  past  times  common  and  social, 
has  become  individual  and  restricted  to  but  an 
infinitesimal  part  of  the  population. 

You  may  hold  either  one  of  two  beliefs  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  change  will  come.  You  may 
hold,  as  Marx  and  others  of  his  time  held,  what 
has  been  called  the  "theory  of  increasing  misery," 
which  is,  that  the  increasing  concentration  of 
wealth  makes  for  a  greater  disparity  of  conditions 
between  the  owners  iind  the  workers — increas- 
ing the  privation  of  the  workers  as  it  increases 
the  wealth  of  the  owners.  And  this  develop- 
ment will  bring  about  a  stage  wherein  the  workers, 
goaded  beyond  endurance,  and  having  no  other 
alternative,  will  put  an  end  forever  to  the  private 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production.  Or,  you 
may  still  be  a  good  Socialist  and  hold  that  the 
facts  have  not  borne  out  this  forecast.  You  may 
hold  rather  that  with  the  growth  of  organization, 
economic  and  political,  among  the  workers,  they 
are  bettering  their  lot  materially,  they  are  ac- 
quainting^  themselves  taore  and  more  with  the 
facts  of  history  and  of  economics,  and  that  by  the 
increase  of  intelligence  and  thought,  by  an  in- 
creased discipline  and  mutuality  of  effort — rather 
than  through  the  spur  of  extreme  privation — 
they  will  brmg  about  this  changre.  But  whether 
you  hold  one  theory  or  the  other,  you  must,  if  you 
would  be  a  good  Socialist,  hold  Uiat  the  change, 
when  it  comes,  must  be  thoroughgoing  and  revo- 
lutionary, an  abolition  of  the  private  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production. 

The  program  of  socialism  is  the  securing  of  the 
political  powers  in  every  nation,  the  expropria- 
tion of  capital,  the  holding  of  productive  property 
in  common — in  a  word,  the  co- 
9n—^  operative  commonwealth.  This  pro- 
**'**  ^ram  is  not  to  be  achieved  by  palter- 
ing with  compromises,  by  following 
the  lead  of  economic  Messiahs  who  constantly 
arise,  and  who  deal  out  vast  promises  of  what 
they  intend  to  do  for  the  benefit  of  the  "dear 
people."  It  is  to  be  achieved  by  the  organized, 
disciplined  effort  of  the  class  wluch  has  most  to 
gain  from  such  a  program — the  working  class. 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  those  who  take  part 
in  the  work  of  carrying  forward  this  program  are 
wage-laborers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of 
those  who  have  done  the  greatest  work  in  for- 
mulating this  program  are  men  who  have  never 
done  wage-labor.  But  the  working  class  is  the 
basis,  because  it  is  by  reason  of  its  material  needs 
that  it  alone,  when  once  aroused,  can  never  be 
dissuaded  from  seeking  to  carry  this  program  to 
its  fulfilment.  Men  from  other  classes,  through 
altruistic  motives,  may  voice  a  hope  for  a  iuster 
order  of  life.  There  are  periods,  indeed,  wnerein 
many  of  those  from  the  more  leisurely  walks  of 
life  have  taken  enthusiastic  and  determined  part 
in  movements  for  social  regeneration.  We  have, 
perhaps,  a  better  example  of  such  endeavor  in  the 
great  Fourierite  movement  of  the  forties  than  in 
any  other.  But  these  movements  are  necessarily 
superficial.  They  do  not  grow  out  of  the  in- 
stinctive demands  of  the  workers,  but  out  of  the 
sentiments  of  a  class  not  prompted  by  need. 
Such  sentiments  are  easily  shattered,  for  the  best 
of  men  weary  in  well-doing.  Only  as  those  who 
come  from  other  classes  give  over,  renounce,  and 
repudiate  tb^ir  allegiance  to  the  class  from  which 


they  sprang;  only  as  they  come  to  see  the  historic 
mission  of  the  working  class  and  as  they  espouse 
the  cause  of  the  workers,  making  themselves  an 
integral  part  of  the  working  class,  can  they  render 
real  and  lasting  service  toward  the  fulfilment  of 
this  program. 

Finally,  we  have  the  organized  Socialist  move- 
ment, which  is  an  emboaiment  of  this  spirit,  of 
this  doctrine,  and  this  program.  This  movement, 
in  its  modem  form,  has  out  a  brief  history.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  state  the  exact  date  or  inci- 
dent which  might  be  called  its  beginning.  It 
may  be  dated,  if  you  will,  from  the  publication  of 
the  Comipunist  Manifesto  in  February,  1848;  or 
the  organization  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle's  Univer- 
sal German  Working  Men's  Association,  in  May, 
1863;  or  the  organization  of  the  International 
Working  Men's  Association  in  September,  1864. 
But  of  many  materials,  heterogeneous,  scattered, 
it  has  in  forty  years  been  aggregated  and  welded 
into  a  compact  political  body,  reaching  out  into 
all  the  civilized  parts  of  the  globe.  Persecution 
has  for  a  time  obstructed  its  growth,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  Germany.  It  has  had  to  meet  ridicule, 
misrepresentation,  the  thunders  of  ecclesiastical 
denunciation;  but  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  it 
steadily  grows  in  numbers  year  by  year,  it  carries 
its  message  to  remote  places,  and  year  by  year 
its  menace  to  the  existmg  order  is  more  clearly 
recognized. 

'  Socialism,  the  movement,  carries  on  its  work 
with  a  sleepless,  an  untiring  energy;  everywhere 
it  is  educating,  organizing,  and  disciplining  the 
working  class  and  arming  it,  not  with  lethal 
weapons,  but  with  knowledge  and  argument. 
Everywhere  it  opposes  unjust  wars,  the  rage  of 
conquest,  the  oppression  of  capitalist  class  rule. 
It  defends  from  legal  persecution  its  Movers  and 
Haywoods;  it  relentlresly  exposes  the  chicanery 
ana  pious  fraud  of  those  who  dwell  in  high  places. 
And  this  activity  will  go  on  and  on,  with  cumu- 
lative force,  despite  transitory  defeats  and  dis- 
heartenments,  until  the  goal  of  a  cooperative 
commonwealth  is  won.  W.  J.  Ghent. 

SOCIALISM,  HISTORY  OF  (see  also  articles 
Socialism;  Socialist  Party;  United  States 
Socialist  Labor  Party;  Social  Democratic 
Federation;  Fabian  Society;  Labor  Party 
^nglish];  Christian  Socialism;  Communism; 
Nationalism;  International.  For  details,  see 
also  each  leading  country  and  the  names  of  prom- 
inent Socialists).  Some  writers  on  the  subject  in- 
clude in  the  history  of  the  Socialist  movement 
all  ancient  and  medieval  manifestations  of  com- 
munistic thought  and  institutions.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  modem  Socialist  movement 
has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Utopias  of 
Plato,  Campanella,  and  More,  or  with  the  prehis- 
toric tribal  institutions,  early  Christian  practises, 
or  the  various  sectarian  communities  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  political  Socialist  movement  of  our  days  is 
primarily  a  movement  of  the  working  class,  and 
has  for  ite  object  the  reconstruction  of  the  present- 
day  system  of  industry  on  the  basis  of  collective 
ownership  of  the  tools  of  production. 

The  movement  thus  presupposes  the  existence 
of  a  competitive  individualist  system  of  industry 
and  of  a  wage-earning  class.  In  other  words, 
modem  socialism  is  unthinkable  without  its  an- 
tithesis— capitalism.  Socialism  is  the  child  of  the 
modem  or  "capitalist"  system  of  production. 
And  more  than  that,  it  is  the  product  of  that  sys- 
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tern  at  a  certain  advanced  stage.  The  Socialist 
movement  is  a  protest  against  the  present  indus- 
trial system,  hence  it  presupposes  a  state  of  de- 
vdopment  of  that  system  to  a  point  where  it  has 
become  oppressive;  it  involves  a  criticism  of  the 
system,  hence  it  implies  a  dissatisfaction  with  it, 
and  finally  it  offers  a  substitute  for  the  present 
system,  hence  it  is  predicated  on  the  assumption 
of  a  state  of  senility  of  the  capitalist  regime. 

Thus,  while  the  berinnings  of  the  present  in- 
dustrial system  may  De  traced  back  to  the  fif- 
teenth or  sixteenth  century  of  our  era,  the  mod- 
em Socialist  movement  is  barely  more  than  a 
century  old. 

Socialism,  like  most  other  social  theories  and 
movements,  has  passed  through  several  stages  of 
development  before  it  reached  its  modem  aspect. 

In  its  first  phases  it  was  primarily  a  himiani- 
tarian  movement,  and  its  political  rdle  was  but 
secondary  and  incidental. 

The  early  Socialists  saw  only  the  evils  of  the 

new  system  of  production,  but  did  not  penetrate 

into   its   historical   significance   and 

irtmlui     tendencies.     The  evils  of  the  system 
_^^r^  appeared  to  them  as  arbitrary  devia- 
jwpTiiiiTigi  ^jgjjg  from  the  "eternal  principles" 
of  "  natural  law,"  justice,  and  reason, 
and  the  social  system  itself  as  a  clumsy  and  ma- 
licious contrivance  of  the  dominant  powers  in 
society. 

To  the  "unreasonable"  and  "unjust"  social 
systems  of  their  times  they  opposed  more  or  less 
fantastic  schemes  of  social  organization  of  their 
own  invention  supposed  to  De  free  from  the 
abuses  of  modem  civilization,  and  thereupon  they 
appealed  to  humanity  at  large  to  test  those 
schemes. 

One  of  the  fruits  of  these  theories  was  the  or- 
ganization of  the  numerous  communistic  societies 
m  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

Another  practical  application  of  the  Utopian  . 
Socialist  philosophy  is  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
spiratory  revolutionary  societies  which  accom- 
panied the  Socialist  agitation  of  several  European 
cotmtries,  notably  France,  in  the  thirties  and 
forties  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  first  gleams  of  Socialist  philosophy  appear 
in  the  works  of  the  prerevolutionary  French  phi- 
losophers of  the  school  of  the  "Encyclopedists," 
notably  in  those  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  who 
as  early  as  1754  denounced  private  property 
as  the  cause  of  all  crimes. 

But  a  much  more  definite  and  elaborate  ex- 
pression of  the  Utopian  Socialist  creed  we  find 
in  the  two  works  of  Morelly,  "  Naufrage  des  lies 
flottantesou  La  Basiliade  "  fThe  Shipwreck  of  the 
Floating  Islands  or  Basiliade),  1753,  and  "  Code  de 
la  Nature  ' '  (Code  of  Nature) .  1 7  S  S  ■  The  first  is  a 
Utopian  novel  in  metric  form,  and  the  latter  is  a 
philosophic  essay.  Morelly  is  a  keen  and  far- 
seeing  critic  of  the  industrial  system  of  individual- 
ist competition,  and  advocates  a  somewhat  loose 
form  of  communism. 

Next  to  Morelly,  Gabriel  Mably  (1709-85) 
must  be  mentioned  among  the  early  French  So- 
cialist writers.  Like  Morelly,  Mably  advocated 
a  social  system  based  on  the  community  of  prop- 
erty, with  the  difference,  however,  that  the  state 
of  Mably  is  highly  centralized,  both  in  the  system 
of  production  and  distribution. 

A  more  realistic  note  in  the  literature  of  the 
young  Socialist  speculation  is  introduced  by  the 
French  lawyer,  Francois  Boissel  (1728-1807), 
whose   "Catechisme  du  genre  humain"    (Cate- 


chism of  Mankind),  which  appeared  in  1789,  the 
year  of  the  French  Revolution,  contains  the  first 
attempt  at  a  scientific  analysis  of  the  modem 
mode  of  production. 

The  first  direct  step  toward  an  active  revolu- 
tionary and  Socialist  movement  was  made  by 
Francois  Noel  Babeuf  (1760-96).  Babeuf,  him- 
self an  active  factor  in  the  great  French  Revo- 
lution, was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  its  ac- 
complishments. "The  Revolution,"  he  argued, 
"has  proclaimed  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equality, 
but  equality  is  a  mere  sham  unless 
it  is  social  and  economic  as  well  as 
political."     With   the   aim   of   cap- 
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jj_jjj^ji_  turing  the  government  of  France  and 
"^  H'  establishing  social  and  economic 
equality,  he  organized  the  famous 
Conspiracy  of  Equals.  The  movement  is  said 
to  have  attained  considerable  dimensions  in 
Paris  when  it  was  detected  in  1796,  and  Babeuf 
convicted  on  the  charge  of  treason  and  beheaded. 
Years  later,  Filippo  Buonarotti,  a  friend  and 
disciple  of  Babeuf,  published  the  history  of  the 
conspiracy  and  the  program  of  the  conspirators, 
and  the  work  played  a  large  part  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  secret  Socialist  societies  of  later  years. 

Babeuf  was  the  last  representative  of  the 
eighteenth-century  socialism.  The  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century  produced  a  series  of 
Socialist  thinkers  and  workers  who  have  in- 
fluenced the  shaping  of  the  present-day  Socialist 
movement  more  directly  than  their  predecessors. 

Of  these,  two  are  always  mentioned  togetlwr 
— Charles  Henri  Saint-Simon  and  Charles  Fou- 
rier. 

Saint-Simon  is  a  teacher  rather  than  a  practi- 
cal social  reformer.  The  keynote  to  his  philos- 
ophy is  the  demand  that  society  be  organized  not 
on  a  poUtical  but  on  an  industrial  basis.  His 
last  work, ' '  Nouveau  Christianisme  "  (New  Chris- 
tianity), is  the  most  complete  exposition  of  his 
social  views,  and  contains  the  germs  of  the  theory 
of  economic  determinism,  which  in  the  hands  of 
Karl  Marx  has  subsequently  become  one  of  the 
most  powerful  weapons  in  the  arsenal  of  con- 
temporary Socialist  philosophy. 

After  the  death  of  Saint-Simon  his  work  was 
continued  by  a  talented  coterie  of  his  disciples, 
prominent  among  whom  were  Olinde  Rodngue 
(1794-1851),  Bartheltoy  P.  Enfantin  (1796- 
1864),  Amand  Bazard  (17^1-18^3),  Auguste 
Compte,  the  father  of  positive  philosophy,  and 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  of  the  Suez  Canal  fame.  The 
Saint-Simonian  school  at  one  time  gained  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  intellectual  circles  of 
France;  its  organ,  the  Globe,  had  a  large  circula- 
tion, and  in  the  Revolution  of  1830  the  Saint- 
Simonians  played  a  not  unimportant  part.  But 
the  movement  ultimately  split,  principally  on 
the  question  of  woman's  rights. 

If  Saint-Simon  was  the  preacher  of  order  and 
system,  Fourier  may  be  called  the  apostle  of 
harmony. 

God  created  the  entire  universe  on  a  harmoni- 
ous plan,  reasons  Fourier,  hence  there  must  be 
harmony  between  everything  in  existence. 

Saint-Simon  emphasizes  the  rights  and  im- 
portance of  society,  Fourier  dweus  prinapally 
on  the  rights  of  the  individual  citizens  as  i^fainst 
organized  society.  The  two  great  Utopians  may 
be  said  to  be  the  prototypes  of  the  two  domi- 
nant tendencies  in  the  SociaUst  and  social  theories 
of  our  times — collectivism  and  individualism. 

Chief  among  the  French  disciples  of  Fourier  is 
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'  Victor  Considerant,  under  whose  leadership  the 
Pourierist  movement  attained  some  importance 
years  after  the  master's  death. 

Cabet's  Utopian  novel  "Voyage  en  Icarie" 
(Voyage  to  Icaria),  published  in  1843,  gave  rise 
to  a  popular  movement  in  favor  of  communism, 
vrhich  at  one  time  was  said  to  number  several 
hundred  thousands  of  adherents.  The  move- 
ment resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  "Ica- 
rian  communities  "  in  the  U.  S.  The  first  of  these 
comniunities  was  estabhshed  in  Texas  in  1848, 
and  the  last  of  the  series  perished  in  California 
almost  half  a  century  later. 

Louis  Blanc,  who  first  achieved  fame  through 
his  -work  "Organization  du  Travail"  (Organiza- 
tion of  Labor),  published  in  1840,  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  French  Revolution  of  1848. 
as  a  member  of  the  Provisional  Committee. 

Lamenais  is  the  father  of  Christian  socialism 
in  France.  He  earlv  advocated  the  union  of  the 
Catholic  Church  with  the  growing  Socialist  move- 
ment of  the  working  men.  His  views  were  con- 
demned by  Pope  Gregory  XVI.,  and  Lamenais 
thereafter  addrest  his  appeals  directly  to  the 
people.  His  "  Paroles  d'un  Croyant "  (Words  of 
a  Believer),  published  in  1834,  contains  a  burn- 
ing indictment  of  the  selfish  rich,  and  is  full  of 
tender  sympathy  for  the  disinherited  of  the 
world.  It  was  widely  read  by  the  working  men 
of  his  generation,  and  made  a  deep  and  lasting 
impression  on  his  countrymen. 

Proudhon,  the  author  of  the  famous  "  Qu'est 
ce  que  la  propri^tS ? "  (What  is  Property?)  and 
"  Contradictions  Economiques  "  (Economic  Con- 
tradictions), may  be  said  to  be  the  father  of 
modem  "commimistic  anarchism." 

This  review  of  early  French  socialism  would 
not  be  complete  without  a  brief  reference  to  the 
secret  societies  which  made  their  appearance  im- 
mediately after  the  Revolution  of  1830,  and  con- 
tinued with  varying  degree  of  strengfth  and  suc- 
cess for  about  ten  years.  The  principal  organi- 
zations of  that  cycle  are  the  SociiU  des  Amis  du 
Peufle  (Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People), 
Soctiti  des  droits  de  I'homme  (Society  of  Human 
Rights),  SociiU  des  families  (Society  of  Families), 
and  Sociiti  des  saisons  (Society  of  Seasons),  and 
the  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  movement  were 
Louis  Blanqui  (1805—81),  Armand  BarbSs  (1809- 
70),  Voyer  d'Argenjon  (1771-1842),  and  Filippo 
Buonarotti,  mentioned  above. 

While  the  socialism  of  France  during  the  first 
half  of  the  last  century  was  thus  replete  with 
various  movements,  schools,  and  thinkers,  the 
movement  in  England  during  the  corresponding 
period  is  practicdly  represented  by  one  name- 
Robert  Owen. 

The  socialism  of  Owen  differed  from  that  of  his 
French  contemporaries  just  as  much  as  the  po- 
litical and  industrial  conditions  and  national 
temperament  and  genius  of  England  differed 
from  those  of  France. 

Owen's  early  activity  in  the  field  of  social  re- 
form was  more  of  a  philanthropic  than  revolu- 
tionary character:  it  consisted  m  the  long  and 
'  patient  work  of  improving  the  con- 

OiHiilti     <^t'0"s  °f  "^s  °^*^  employees  in  the 
\!^^     Scotch  manufacturing  village  of  New 
I  renoa      Lanark,  and   in   this   he  succeeded 

'  so  well  that  within  one  generation 

;  (from  1800  to  1834)  the  former  miserable  village, 

'  with  a  degenerate  and  wretched  population,  had 

'  becoipe  a  model  community  of  nealthy,  indus- 

'  trious,  and  happy  men  and  women. 


His  revolutionary  career  may  be  said  to  date 
from  1 81 7,  when,  upon  the  invitation  of  the 
"Committee  of  the  Association  for  the  Relief 
of  the  Manufacttuing  and  Laboring  Poor,"  he 
unfolded  his  views  on  the  causes  of  poverty  and 
the  needed  social  reforms.  The  gist  of  his  views 
is  that  wide-spread  pauperism  andpopular  misery 
are  inseparable  from  an  industrial  system  based 
on  free  competition,  and  that  under  such  a  sys- 
tem the  increased  productivity  of  labor  inevitably 
leads  to  the  detenoration  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  class. 

He  was  a  great  believer  in  the  influence  of  en- 
vironment on  the  formation  of  human  character, 
and  predicted  that  improved  material  conditions 
of  the  laboring  population  would  result  in  the 
physical,  intelTecttial,  and  moral  regeneration 
of  the  masses. 

His  activities  as  a  Socialist  propagandist  and 
experimenter  extend  over  forty  years,  and  are 
as  variegated  as  intense. 

Owen^  influence  was,  however,  mainly  per- 
sonal; he  left  no  school  or  movement  behind 
him. 

In  G«rmany  the  first  manifestations  of  Social- 
ist thought  and  activity  are  connected  with  the 
names  of  the  celebrated  philosopher,  Johann 
Gottlieb  Fichte  (i 762-1814),  who  in  his  "Ge- 
schlossener  Handelstaat"  (Closed  Trading  State) 
advocates  the  State  regulation  of  production  and 
distribution  of  goods,  and  the  tailor,  Wilhelm 
Weitling  (1808-71),  who  may  be  considered  the 
connecting  link  between  present-day  socialism 
and  its  earlier  forms. 

Weitling  seems  to  have  imbibed  the  theories 
of  French  commtmism  in  his  early  traveling  days, 
but  he  instilled  in  them  the  life  and  faith  of  the 
active  propagandist  and  enthusiastic  apostle. 
Like  Owen  he  extended  his  activity  to  all  spheres 
of  radical  social  reform  known  in  his 
•a^giniAaat  7' '  organizing  cooperative  enter- 
r'S^^J  pnses,  working  men  s  study  clubs, 
^^^^  a  communistic  settlement,  trade- 
union  organizations,  etc.  His  main 
theoretical  works  are:  "  Die  Welt  wie  sie  ist  und 
sein  soUte  "  (  The  World  as  It  is  and  as  It  Should 
Be),  1838;  "Die  Garantien  der  Harmonic  und 
Freiheit  (The  Guaranties  of  Harmony  and 
Freedom),  1842,  and  "  Das  Evangelium  des  Ar- 
men  Sunders"  fEvangel  of  a  Poor  Sinner),  1846. 

Weitling  is  tne  first  Socialist  to  make  a  more 
direct  appeal  to  the  working  class,  altho  the 
modem  Socialist  conception  of  class  struggle  is 
still  foreign  to  him.  Weitling's  fields  of  activity 
were  Switzerland  and  the  U.  §.,  but  his  influence 
also  extended  to  Germany,  Austria,  and  the 
colonies  of  German  emigrants  in  other  countries. 

In  the  mean  time  the  industrial  development 
of  Europe  had  proceeded  with  giant  strides,  and 
with  it  also  the  scientific  study  of  the  character 
and  tendencies  of  the  existing  industrial  regime. 
The  fantastic  theories  and  hypotheses  of  early 
socialism,  like  those  of  so  many  other  young 
sciences,  had  to  be  strongly  modified  if  not  en- 
tirely discarded.  Socialism  had  to  be  given  a 
new,  more  realistic,  and  sound  foundation,  and 
this  task  was  accomplished  toward  the  middle 
of  the  last  century  by  the  twin  fathers  of  modem 
socialism,  Karl  Marx  (1818-83)  and  Frederick 
Engels  (1820-95). 

'The  socialism  of  the  new  school,  known  as 
Marxian  or  scientific  socialism,  proceeds  on  the 
theory  that  the  social  and  political  structure  of 
society  at  any  given  time  and  place  is  not  the 
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result  of  the  free  and  arbitrary  choice  of  men, 
but  the  loeical  outcome  of  a  definite  process  of 
historical  development,  and  that  the  underlying 
structure  of  such  foundation  is  at  all  times  the 
economic  system  upon  which  society  is  organ- 
ized. 

As  a  logical  sequence  from  these  views  it  fol- 
lows that  a  form  of  society  cannot  be  changed 
at  any  given  time  unless  the  economic  develop- 
ment has  made  it  ripe  for  the  change,  and  that 
the  future  of  mankind  must  be  looked  for,  not 
in  the  ingenious  schemes  of  inventive  social  phi- 
losophers, but  in  the  tendencies  of  economic 
development. 

The  Marxian  Socialists  base  their  hopes  on  the 
tendency  of  modem  industries  toward  centrali- 
zation and  socialization,  the  inadequacy  and 
wastefulness  of  the  individual  and  competitive 
system  of  production,  and  the  growing  revolt 
of  the  workmg  classes  against  the  iniquities  and 
hardships  involved  in  that  system. 

Modem  Socialists  address  themselves  not  so 

much  to  the  humane  sentiments  of  society  at  large 

as  to  the  self-interests  of  the  working  class,  as  a 

class  primarily  concerned  in  the  im- 

jg^-^gL      pending  social  change.     They  do  not 

Saeialiam  "^''"'Sc  ^^  miniature  social  experi- 
ments  or  in  political  conspiracies, 
but  direct  their  eflforts  toward  the 
education  and  political  and  industrial  organiza- 
tion of  the  working  class,  so  as  to  enable  that 
class  to  steer  the  ship  of  state  from  individualism 
into  collectivism,  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  it,  and 
to  hasten  that  time. 

This  phase  of  the  Socialist  movement  may  be 
raid  to  date  from  the  publication  of  the  celebrated 
"Communist  Manifesto."  The  "Manifesto"  is  a 
brief  pamphlet  written  conjointly  by  Marx  and 
Engels;  it  has  since  been  translated  into  almost 
all  modem  languages,  and  has  remained  to  this 
day  the  classical  exposition  of  modem  evolu- 
tionary socialism. 

The  "Communist  Manifesto"  appeared  in  1848. 
The  great  revolutionary  movement  of  that  year, 
and  the  long  period  of  European  reaction  follow- 
ing upon  its  defeat,  temporarily  paralyzed  the 
young  Socialist  movement  inaugurated  by  Marx 
and  his  comrades.  For  almost  fifteen  years  the 
movement  was  confined  to  a  few  scattered  circles 
of  "intellectuals"  in  the  different  countries  of 
Europe  without  penetrating  into  the  masses  any- 
where. The  genera!  political  and  social  awaken- 
ing which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  sixties  of 
the  last  century  in  all  principal  countries  of 
JSurope  and  in  the  U.  S.  of  America  did  not  pass 
without  affecting  the  working  classes.  A  strong 
labor  movement  grew  up  in  the  most  advanced 
countries  of  Europe,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  fell 
under  the  spiritual  leadership  of  the  Socialists. 

The  first  fruit  of  these  renewed  Socialist  and 
labor  activities  was  the  organization  of  the  In- 
ternational Working  Men's  Association  (com- 
monly styled  The  International)  in 
—V,  1864.     The  International  was  organ- 

Intamatleiial  ^^^  ''^  London  by  some  representa- 
xnioriiaB  ^j^^  English  trade-unionist  in  con- 
junction with  a  number  of  political 
refugees  of  various  nationalities  with  whom  the 
capital  of  England  was  fairly  teeming  just  then. 
•Its  constitution  and  declaration  of  principles 
were  drafted  by  Karl  Marx,  and  the  latter  instru- 
ment was  a  concise  exposition  of  the  Socialist 
philosophy  winding  up  with  the  declaration — "No 
rights  without  duties;  no  duties  without  rights." 


The  International  extended  over  England, 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Poland,  Australia,  and  the  U.  S.  of  America,  and 
at  one  time  was  considered  a  great  power  in 
European  politics.  Its  active  career  embraced  a 
period  of  about  eight  years,  from  1864  to  1871, 
during  which  time  it  held  six  conventions. 
These  conventions  were  largely  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  social  and  labor  problems,  and 
served  to  impress  the  Socialist  movement  of  the 
world  with  a  uniform  and  harmonious  character. 

The  dissolution  of  the  organization  was  brought 
about  by  a  number  of  factors,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  the  fate  of  the  Paris  Commune. 

The  Commune,  proclaimed  in  Paris  on  March 
18,  1871,  in  its  inception  had  no  connection  what- 
ever with  the  International  or  the  Socialist  agita- 
tion of  the  time.  Its  name  was  not  intended  to 
imply  any  sympathy  with  the  doctrines  of  com- 
munism; >t  was  merely  meant  to  signify  the  com- 
munal or  municipal  autonomy  of  Paris.  The 
proclamation  of  the  Commune  was  a  result  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Parisians  against  the  excessive  cen- 
tralization of  government  in  France. 

But  the  deciding  blow  to  the  life  of  the  Inter- 
national was  dealt  by  the  growing  spirit  of  an- 
archism within  its  ranks. 

Up  to  about  1869  the  International  was  under 
the  undisputed  control  of  the  Marxian  wing  of 
socialism,  but  in  the  later  years  of  its  existence 
the  school  of  individual  anarchism  steadily  gained 
ground  in  the  councils  of  the'  society  under  the 
leadership  of  the  apostle  of  the  new  creed,  Mi- 
chael Bakounin  (1814-76). 

Anarchism  threatened  to  become  a  power  in 
the  International,  and  Marx  and  his  friends  de- 
cided to  avert  the  danger  by  sacrificing  the  or- 
ganization. In  1 87  3  the  seat  of  its  General 
Council  was  transferred  to  New  York,  and  three 
years  later  the  International  was  formally  dis- 
solved. 

The  International,  however,  had  fully  accom- 
plished its  purpose,  and  during  its  activity  the 
Socialist  movement  of  Europe  had  developed  to 
such  dimensions  that  it  became  impossible  to  con- 
fine it  within  the  bounds  of  one  central  organiza- 
tion. Hereafter  we  will  have  to  follow  the  vary- 
ing fortunes  of  the  movement  in  the  diiSerent 
countries  coming  under  its  sway. 

Chief  among  such  countries  is,  of  course, 

Germany 

In  Germany  the  present-day  Socialist  move- 
ment runs  in  an  unbroken  chain  from  Uie  days 
of  the  agitation  of  Ferdinand  Lassalle  (1835-64). 
Of  extraordinary  eloquence,  profound  learning, 
and  indomitable  energy,  Lassalle  was  probably 
the  most  powerful  popular  tribune  produced  by 
the  nineteenth  century. 

His  active  work  in  the  cause  of  socialism  is 
practically  confined  to  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life.  But  during  that  short  period  he  succeeded 
in  thoroughly  rousing  the  phlegmatic  working 
class  of  his  country  by  his  ringing  speeches  and 
powerful  writings.  In  his  social  views  he  was  a 
disciple  of  Marx,  but  the  principal  issues  of  his 
agitation  were  the  demands  for  universal  sufirage 
and  the  establishment  of  cooperative  workshops 
with  State  credit. 

In  1863  he  organized  the  General  German 
Working  Men's  Association,  which  at  the  time  of 
its  founder's  death  numbered  only  4,610  menibets, 
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but  grew  considerably  in  later  years,  notwith- 
standing one  serious  schism  within  its  ranks. 

In  the  meanwhile  a  new  Socialist  party,  more 
strictly  Marxian,  was  organized  in  1869  under  the 
leadership  of  Wilhelm  Liebknecht  and  August 
Bebel,  and  the  six  years  following  are  marked  by 
a  bitter  feud  between  the  rival  organizations. 
The  feud  was  terminated  in  1873  by  the  amalga- 
mation of  all  Socialist  organizations  at  the  Gotha 
Convention ;  the  present  Social  Democratic  Party 
of  Germany  was  thus  bom.  Since  then  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Socialist  movement  has  been  rapid  and 
steady.  Even  the  period  of  the  most  unrelenting 
government  persecution  inaugurated  by  the  Ex- 
ceptional Laws  did  not  succeed  in  checking  its 
growth.  These  laws  were  designed  to  suppress 
all  forms  of  Socialist  propaganda,  and  their  en- 
forcement was  attended  by  the  imprisonment 
and  exile  of  large  numbers  of  the  most  active 
Socialists.  They  were  enacted  in  1878  after  two 
successive  attempts  by  irresponsible  individuals 
on  the  life  of  the  emperor,  and  were  abandoned  in 
1890  after  their  utter  futility  had  been  demon- 
strated in  practise.  The  growth  of  socialism  in 
Germany  can  be  best  seen  by  studying  the  steady 
growth  of  the  Socialist  vote  in  the  empire. 
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This  table  is  the  best  answer  to  the  statement 
sometimes  made  that  the  Socialist  Party  in  Ger- 
many lost  grotmd  in  1907.  It  did  not  lose  ground 
because,  in  spite  of  an  unprecedented  opposition, 
it  increased  its  vote.  It  lost  scats  in  the  Reichs- 
tag not  because  of  weakened  strength,  but  be- 
cause the  elections  of  1903  showed  the  Social 
Democratic  Party  to  be  so  strong  that  in  this 
election  the  various  groups  of  the  Bourgeoisie  and 
Liberal  parties  largely  combined  against  it.  They 
put  forth  every  effort,  led  by  the  govenmient 
itself.  After  the  election  of  1903,  a  Reichsver- 
band  (Imperial  Union)  was  formed,  the  one  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  work  in  every  way  to  unite 
the  Bourgeoisie  and  defeat  socialism.  The  imion 
aided  Conservatives  here  and  Liberals  there  in 
any  way  that  would  mean  the  defeat  of  a  Socialist 
candidate.  It  sent  out  false  statements  against 
socialism  and  had  them  published  in  over  1,000 
journals.  After  the  election  it  reported  that  it 
had  distributed  10,149,330  pamphlets  against 
socialism.  It  sent  speakers  and  lecturers  into 
every  possible  social  or  literary  club.  It  raised 
the  cry  of  patriotism,  declaring  that  Germany  was 
attacked.  It  raised  large  sums  of  money  from 
the  capitalists  and  spent  it  for  the  election.  It 
roused  the  small  cotmtry  proprietors  who,  in  East- 
em  Prussia  and  the  less  enlightened  districts,  ter- 
rified the  peasants  into  voting  against  socialism. 
The  so-called  Christian  Unions  (Evangelical)  and 
the  Roman  Catholic,  so  called,  Christian  Social- 


ists voted  against  the  party.  Not  a  stone  was 
left  unturned.  As  the  result  thirty-eight  Social- 
ist seats  were  captured  by  combinations  against 
them.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  the  party  increased 
its  vote  by  a  quarter  of  a  million.  The  real 
strength  of  the  party  was  never  more  shown.  It 
was  said  in  the  Antisosialistische  Correspondetus 
after  the  election:  "The  working  classes  have 
stood  by  and  will  stand  by  the  Social  Democratic 
Party.  .  .  .  The  party  is  now  more  than  ever  a 
class  party,  the  revolutionary  party  of  the  pro- 
letariat, and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pro- 
letariat and  the  revolutionary,  the  party  in  this 
political  baptism  of  fire  has  now  received  revolu- 
tionary power,  while  in  the  election  of  1903  it 
only  stood  for  a  cect&m  movement  toward  de- 
mocracy." 

\t  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  German  Empire,  in  the  union  of 
the  various  German  states,  tne  representation  in 
the  Reichstag  is  so  arranged  that  some  of  the 
states  and  districts  with  comparatively  small 
populations  have  very  much  more  representation 
than  others.  Particularly  have  the  great  cities 
where  the  Social  Democracy  has  its  strength  but 
small  representation  in  proportion  to  their  popu- 
lation. This  laijeely  reduces  the  Socialist  repre- 
sentation in  the  Reichstag.  If  each  vote  counted 
alike  the  Social  Democrats  would  have  elected  not 
43  but  II 6  representatives.  They  cast  3,358,968 
votes  and  only  seated  43  representatives,  73  less 
than  they  were  entitled  to,  while  the  Center 
(Roman  Catholic)  cast  2,183,384  votes  but  seated 
108  representatives  (30  more  than  they  were  en- 
titled to),  the  Conservatives  1,070,658  votes, 
seating  60  representatives  (3  a  more  than  they  were 
entitl^  to).  The  Socialist  press  in  Germany  is 
very  strong.  There  are  79  Socialist  political  or- 
gans. The  Vonvdrts,  of  Berlin,  has  a  circulation 
of  113,000;  the  Hamburger  Echo  has  40,000;  the 
Volkszeitung,  30,000.  There  are  two  comic  weeklies 
and  one  scientific  weekly. 

The  party  is  thorougmy  imited,  tho  allowing  of 
some  differences  of  opmion.  Of  late  years  Edou- 
ard  Bernstein  has  led  a  wing  of  the  party  advo- 
cating a  less  doctrinaire  and  more  opportunist 
policy  than  his  critics  in  the  party;  yet  it  has  not 
produced  the  split  that  the  enemies  of  the  party 
predicted ;  the  wise  leaders  of  the  party  have  al- 
lowed differences  of  opinion  and  yet  held  the 
party  as  a  unit  in  action  for  whatever  view  the 
majority  held. 

Industrially  the  party  works  in  the  trade- 
unions,  which  are  said  to  have  gained  913,000 
new  members  in  Germany  since  1905.  In  every 
way  the  party  holds  the  working  classes.  The 
number  elected  as  councilors  in  German  com- 
mtmes  is  over  2,000. 

Austria 

The  Socialist  movement  in  Austria  is  closely 
linked  with  that  of  Germany,  so  much  so  that  in 
their  earlier  stages  the  two  movements  were  hard- 
ly differentiated.  In  the  famous  Convention  of 
Eisenach,  held  in  1868,  the  Austrian  Socialists 
were  represented  as  well  as  their  German  com- 
rades. But  notwithstanding  the  common  be- 
ginnings and  intellectual  identity  of  socialism  in 
both  countries,  the  movement  in  Austria  soon 
fell  behind  that  of  Germany.  There  were  many 
reasons  for  this  phenomenon,  chief  among  them 
being  the  industrial  backwardiiess  of  Austria,  and 
the  mfiiculty  of  carrying  on  a  systematic  and  uni- 
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form  propaganda  of  socialism  among  the  many 
heterogeneous  nationalities  constituting  the  Aus- 
trian Empire. 

The  b^nnings  of  the  Socialist  movement  in 
Austria  appear  in  1867,  when  the  Imperial  Coun- 
cil granted  a  parti^  right  of  assembly  and  asso- 
ciation to  the  people  of  Austria.  Two  years 
later  the  movement  was  strong  enough  to  force 
the  government  to  revoke  its  ban  against  Social- 
ist propaganda  by  a  most  remarkable  and  unex- 
pected demonstration  on  the  streets  of  Vienna 
(Dec.  13,  i86g).  The  succeeding  period  (1870- 
1888)  is  principally  noteworthy  for  the  internal 
dissensions  within  the  movement.  The  practical 
disfranchisement  of  the  working  class  and  the 
brutal  government  persecution  had  bred  among 
the  more  radical  working  men  a  spirit  of  embit- 
tered pessimism  which  made  them  unusually 
susceptible  to  the  propaganda  of  anarchism,  then 
in  its  prime  all  over  Europe,  and  the  main  work 
of  Austrian  Social  Democracy  during  that  period 
was  to  combat  the  anarchist  movement.  The 
turning-point  of  the  Socialist  movement  in  Aus- 
tria may  be  considered  the  Hainsfeld  Congress 
(1888)  which  marked  the  final  victory  of  Social 
Democracy  over  anarchism  in  the  Austrian  labor 
movement,  and  created  a  unified  and  well-organ- 
ized party  which  has  since  been  making  rapid  and 
steaciy  progress.  Its  efforts  recently  have  been 
mainly  directed  toward  attaining  universal  suf- 
frage by  steady  agitation,  monster  demonstra- 
tions, till  at  last  the  government  has  been  com- 
pelled to  yield,  and  in  the  parliamentary  elections 
of  1907,  for  the  first  time  held  on  the  basis  of  uni- 
versal suffrage,  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
polled  over  i  ,000,000  votes,  electing  no  less  than 
eighty-seven  deputies  to  the  Reichsrat. 

Austria  has  an  extensive  Socialist  press — a 
dailies,  of  which  the  Arbeiter  Zeitun^,  of  Vienna, 
is  the  most  important;  24  periodical  journals,  and 
6  trade-union  papers.  Besides  these  Bohemia 
las  a  dailies,  15  periodical  organs,  and  19  trade- 
union  journals.  Austria  in  1904  reported  526 
Socialists  elected  commimal  councilors.  Bohe- 
mia in  1907  reported  no  less  than  1,953  'o^al 
unions  with  130,000  members  connected  with  the 
Socialist  Party. 

Great  Britain 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  England  is  the 
most  industrial  country  of  Europe,  its  Socialist 
movement  has  been  rather  tardy  in  appearing 
and  in  growth. 

The  organized  Socialist  movement  of  England 
may  be  dated  from  the  formation  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Federation  in  1881.  The  federation,  called 
into  life  by  H.  M.  Hyndman,  Herbert  Burrows, 
and  a  few  other  well-known  Socialists,  was 
originally  not  of  outspoken  Socialist  views,  but 
became  so  in  1883,  when  it  was  reorganized  under 
the  name  of  Social  Democratic  Federation.  The 
federation  has  ever  since  continued  a  somewhat 
uneventful  existence,  and  is  to-day  the  orthodox 
representative  of  Marxian  socialism  in  England. 
It  has  now  two  members  of  Parliament,  and  about 
100  in  various  municipal  or  county  coimcils  and 
boards.     Its  organ  is  jMStice. 

In  1893,  however,  another  i>olitical  party  of 
socialism  was  founded  principally  through  the 
efforts  of  Keir  Hardie.  The  organization  as- 
sumed the  name  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party, 
adopted  a  somewhat  broader  platform  than  the 
Social    Democratic   Federation,   and   laid   more 
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stress  on  the  political  side  of  the  movement.  But 
contrary  to  the  expectations  of  its  founders,  it  did 
not  acquire  a  larger  influence  among  the  working 
classes  of  England  than  the  older  organization, 
and  works  to-day  with  the  newly  formed  Labor 
Party.     (See  below.) 

Besides  these  two  parties,  the  Socialist  move- 
ment of  England  is  also  represented  by  the  wdl- 
known  Fabian  Society,  founded  in  1883,  princi- 
pally for  the  purpose  of  educational  propaganda 
along  Socialist  lines.  The  society  has  published 
a  large  number  of  tracts  on  the  main  aspects  of 
theoretical  socialism  and  has  achieved  consider- 
able success  in  the  field  of  municipal  reform,  and 
in  influencing  the  middle  classes.  The  outspoken 
Socialist  organizations  in  England  have  been,  till 
recently,  a  factor  of  but  mediocre  importance  in 
the  social  and  political  life  of  the  country,  but  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  measure  the  strength  of  the 
Socialist  movement  in  England  only  by  its  or- 
ganized portions. 

The  Socialist  movement  in  England  largdy 
expresses  itself  in  the  radical  or  new"  trade- 
unions,  many  of  which  are  avowedly  socialistic 
in  their  views.  The  formation  of  the  Labor 
Representative  Committee,  which  has  recently 
elected  twenty-nine  members  to  Parliament,  and 
has  taken  the  name  of  "The  Labor  Party,"  is 
principally  the  work  of  these  unions  aided  by  the 
Socialist  organizations,  and  it  is  the  masses  behind 
that  committee  which  to-day  must  be  consid- 
ered as  the  main  factor  of  English  socialism  and 
as  the  nucleus  of  a  larger  and  more  influential 
Socialist  movement  in  England. 

Not  only  has  the  English  labor  movement  19 
representatives  to  Parliament,  but  some  800 
members  of  town,  cotmty,  urban,  or  rural  coun- 
cils and  boards  of  guardians,  etc.  The  distinc- 
tively Socialist  press  of  Great  Britain  is  not  large, 
consisting  of  only  12  papers,  representing  Uie 
different  movements;  but  there  are  besides  16 
local  labor  papers  and  25  trade-union  journals; 
and  socialism  is  discust  largely  in  many  other 
English  papers,  and  not  seldom  at  least  partially 
favorably. 

France 

If  the  Socialist  movement  of  Germany  may  be 
considered  a  model  of  orderly  and  methodic 
growth,  that  of  France  has,  on  the  contrary,  a 
most  bewildering  and  stormy  career. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Paris  (Commune  the  move- 
ment in  France  received  a  blow  from  which  it 
recovered  but  very  slowly.  For  a  number  of 
years  after  187 1  the  only  manifestation  of  So- 
cialist activity  was  to  be  found  in  the  students' 
circles  organized  by  Gabriel  Deville  and  Jules 
Gu^sde,  and  the  mam  efforts  of  these  circles  were 
directed  toward  the  propaganda  of  socialism 
amone  the  trade-unions.  In  these  efforts  they 
gained  a  partial  success  in  1878,  when  the  generu 
trade-union  congress  of  Lyons  pledged  its  support 
to  some  socialist  candidates,  and  several  large 
trade  organizations  indorsed  the  entire  Socialist 
program.  The  arrest  of  Gufesde  and  thirty- 
three  other  labor  leaders  in  1879  for  participation 
in  a  political  labor  conference,  and  the  brilliant 
defense  of  Gudsde  on  that  occasion,  largely 
served  to  increase  the  sympathies  of  the  work- 
ing population  for  socialism,  and  the  general 
trade-union  congress  of  Marseilles  held  in  the 
same  year  unreservedly  declared  itself  in  favor 
of  the  movement. 

But  this  declaration  made  by  the  delegates 
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under  the  influence  of  the  events  immediately 
preceding  the  convention  did  not  seem  to  have 
the  unanimous  support  of  their  constituents. 
At  the  following  convention  held  in  Havre  in 
1880  the  disctission  was  resumed,  and  resulted 
in  a  split.  The  organized  working  men  divided 
themselves  into  two  separate  organizations  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other  as  "collectivists" 
and  "cooperativists"  respectively.  And  the  So- 
cialist movement  in  Prance  has  ever  thereafter 
progressed  through  a  process  of  alternate  fusions 
and  divisions.  The  nrst  schism  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Socialist  movement  proper  took  place  in 
1882,  when  the  strict  adherents  of  Marxian  so- 
cialism led  bv  Jules  Gudsde,  Paul  Lafai^e,  and 
Gabriel  Oeville  separated  from  the  "Possibilist" 
or  opportunist  Socialists  headed  by  Paul  Brousse 
and  Benoit  Malon.  The  former  organized  the 
Parti  Ouvrier  (Labor  Party),  and  the  latter 
the  Fidiration  Franfaise  des  TravaiUeurs  Social- 
isies  R&volutionnaires  (French  Federation  of  So- 
cialist Revolutionary  Working  Men).  To  these 
must  be  added  the  Parti  R&uolutionnaire,  founded 
by  the  veteran  of  the  French  Revolution,  Blanqui, 
upon  his  release  from  the  last  term  of  imprison- 
ment in  1879,  and  after  his  death  directed  by 
the  well-known  communard,  Edouard  Vaillant. 

The  number  of  Socialist  parties  was  further 
augmented  by  a  split  within  the  ranks  of  the 
"  Possibilists,  the  more  radical  wing  of  which 
organized  an  independent  party  in  1891  under 
the  name  of  Parti  Ouvrier  R&volutiormaire  Scxial- 
iste,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Allemane,  and 
also  by  the  formation  of  numerous  local  groups 
of  "Independent  Socialists"  whose  memrarship 
included  such  prominent  Socialists  as  Etienne 
Millerand  and  Jean  Jaures. 

The  period  between  1898-1901  is  marked  by 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  union  of  Socialist  forces. 
These  efforts  were  partly  realized  in  igoo,  when 
a  national  congress  of  all  French  Socialist  parties 
and  organizations  was  held  in  Paris.  But  in  the 
meanwhile  a  new  issuepresented  itself  to  the  So- 
cialists of  France.  Ttie  events  attending  the 
Dreyfus  agitation  had  forced  socialism  to  the 
front  of  national  politics,  and  one  Independent 
Socialist,  Ktienne  Millerand,  was  given  a  port- 
folio in  the  cabinet  of  the  new  premier,  Waldeck- 
Rousseau.  Millerand's  entry  in  the  "bourgeois" 
cabinet  had  the  approval  of  the  more  liberal  or 
"opportunist"  wing  of  the  Socialist  movement 
under  the  leadership  of  the  eloquent  Jaures,  but 
was  strongly  condemned  by  the  more  orthodox 
faction  headed  by  Jules  Gufesde.  And  on  this 
new  issue  the  Socialist  organizations  of  France 
now  grouped  themselves.  The  "ministerialists" 
combined  into  the  Parti  Socialist  Frangais  while 
the  "antiministerialists"  united  into  the  Parti 
Socialist  de  France.  Both  parties  continued  a 
separate  tbo  not  always  antagonistic  existence 
tmtil  1905,  when  they  united  into  one  party 
largely  tluough  the  good  services  of  the  Inter- 
national Socialist  Congress  held  in  Amsterdam 
in  1904.  The  new  party  is  the  first  in  France  to 
bring  together  all  01  the  more  important  Socialist 
organizations  under  one  administration,  altho 
a  number  of  minor  p^ups  of  "independent" 
Socialists  still  remain  m  existence. 

This  united  party,  taking  the  name  of  Le  Parti 
Socialiste,  is  oi^anized  on  the  follovring  basis 
(we  quote  only  its  most  essential  points) : 

I.  The  Socialist  Party  is  a  class  party  which  aims  at 
socializing  the  means  ct  production  and  exchange;  that  is. 
of  transfdming  the  capitalistic  organisation  of  sodety  into 


a  collectivist  or  oonununal  organization.  Its  means  to  this 
end  is  the  industrial  and  pohtical  organization  of  the  pro- 
letariat (the  working  classes).  By  its  aim,  iu  ideals  the 
means  which  it  adopts,  the  Socialist  Party,  while  working 
for  the  immediate  reioims  demanded  by  the  working  classes, 
is  not  a  party  of  reform  but  a  party  of  the  class  struggle  and 
of  revolution. 

2.  The  parliamentary  representatives  of  the  party  form 
a  distinct  group,  0{>poaed  to  all  the  political  parties  and 
groups  of  the  bourggoisi*  (middle  classes) .  The  Socialist  group 
m  Parliament  must  refuse  the  government  all  the  means 
which  continue  the  domination  of  the  bourgtoisi*  and  its 
maintenance  in  power;  it  must  therefore  refuse  military 
appropriations,  appropriations  for  colonial  conquest,  secret 
funds,  and  must  not  accept  the  budget  as  a  whole. 

Even  in  exceptional  circumstances  the  representatives  of 
the  party  cannot  speak  for  the  party  without  its  consent. 
.  .  .  While  full  liberty  of  discussion  is  given  to  the  Socialist 
press,  as  to  both  doctrine  and  method,  when  it  comes  to  ac- 
tion they  must  conform  to  the  decisions  of  the  Congress,  in- 
terpreted by  the  Central  Committee  of  the  party. 

Upon  this  basis  the  party  is  attaining  solidifi- 
cation. It  has  groups  in  80  out  of  87  depart- 
ments, organized  in  70  federations.  It  has 
elected  60  general  and  51  district  councilors, 
149  mayors,  219  assistants,  and  3,160  municipal 
councilors.  It  has  elected  52  deputies  out  of  584. 
Its  central  organ  is  the  Socialiste,  a  Paris  week- 
ly. The  press  of  the  party  besides  includes  a 
dailies,  4  semiweeklies,  37  weeklies,  and  a  month- 
lies. The  steady  growth  of  French  socialism  is, 
however,  best  seen  in  the  growth  of  the  French 
Socialist  vote. 

The  first  Socialist  campaign  in  parliamentary 
elections  was  made  in  1885,  when  the  combined 
Socialist  parties  polled  about  30,000  votes.  The 
successive  growth  of  the  vote  is  shown  by  the 
following  round  figures: 

1887 47.000 

1889 lao.ooo 

1893 440,000 

1896 700,000 

190s 805,000 

1906 1,000,000 

Italy 

The  Socialist  movement  in  Italy  antedates  the 
International,  and  when  the  latter  split  between 
the  adherents  of  Karl  Marx  and  Michael  Bakunin, 
the  Socialists  of  Italy,  like  those  of  almost  all 
southern  and  economically  backward  countries, 
sided  with  Bakunin. 

The  first  manifestation  of  Socialist  political 
activity  occurred  in  1882,  when  several  scattered 
Socialist  groups  united  for  the  ensuing  parlia- 
mentary elections  and  nominated  candidates. 
The  elections  gave  to  the  Socialist  candidates 
about  50,000  votes,  or  4  per  cent  of  the  total  vote 
cast,  and  secured  the  return  of  two  of  them  to 
Parliament.  Encouraged  by  this  success,  the 
Socialists  of  Italy  organized  a  national  Socialist 
Party  in  1885,  but  the  party  made  but  little 
progress,  and  between  government  persecutions 
and  internal  dissensions,  it  led  a  very  precarious 
existence. 

It  was  only  in  1892  when  a  Socialist  Party 
after  the  general  European  model  was  organized 
in  Italy,  and  since  that  time  the  Socialist  move- 
ment in  Italy  has  made  large  and  steady  gains. 
In  1903  the  party  consisted  of  over  1,200  local 
groups  with  a  total  dues-paying  membership  of 
over  42,000;  it  had  32  representatives  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  had  control  of  about 
100  municipalities,  besides  having  representatives 
in  almost  all  other  of  the  most  important  cities 
and  towns  of  the  kingdom.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  of  the  Socialist  movement 
in  Italy  is  its  strength  among  the  rural  popula- 
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tion  of  the  country,  principally  the  farm-laborers. 
The  membership  of  the  Socialist  Party  is  largely 
made  up  of  them,  and  the  Socialist  Partv  also 
took  the  initiative  of  organizing  these  laborers 
into  an  independent  national  organization.  In 
1900  that  organization  numbered  over  200,000 
members.  The  organized  Socialist  movement  of 
Italy  is  divided  into  several  camps  on  questions 
of  policy  and  methods,  but  that  does  not  seem 
to  mterfere  with  its  work  or  progress. 

The  course  of  the  party,  nowever,  has  been 
somewhat  tempestuous.  Strikes  have  been  nu- 
merous, wide-spread,  and  heated.  There  is  a 
strong  party  press — 5  dailies,  of  which  Avanti, 
published  at  Rome,  and  edited  by  Enrico  Ferri,  is 
the  party  organ;  65  weeklies,  and  23  trade- 
union  journals.  Many  Socialist  communal  coun- 
cilors nave  been  elected,  and  in  over  100  com- 
munes they  have  the  majority. 

Belgium 

It  was  from  Brussels  that  Marx  and  Engels 
issued  their  "Manifesto"  of  1848,  and  in  Belgium 
the  International  early  took  root,  but  the  split 
of  the  International  m  1872  divided  the  local 
movement  into  two  hostile  camps,  the  Marxists 
and  Bakuninists,  or  Social  Democrats  and  An- 
archists, and  in  this  division  the  movement  finally 
disappeared,  so  far  as  that  phase  was  concerned.. 

The  first  distinctly  Socialist  political  organiza- 
tion was  founded  in  188^  under  the  name  of  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party  of  Belgium.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  frequent  dissensions  and  heated  disputes 
between  the  Belgian  Socialists,  the  movement 
has  made  rapid  progress.  In  1903  the  party 
undertook  a  general  agitation  for  cmiversal  suf- 
frage (Belgium  still  having  a  plural  vote  serious- 
ly discriminating  against  the  working  classes). 
This,  however,  did  not  succeed,  and  in  1904  the 
party  vote  was  reduced  to  463,967  and  its  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  reduced  to 
28.  In  1906,  however,  the  vote  was  469,094  with 
30  representatives.  The  party  besides  has  elect- 
ed 7  senators,  91  provincial  councilors,  650  coun- 
cilors in  193  communes,  and  holds  the  majority 
in  22  communes.  The  party  press  includes  11 
dailies,  20  weeklies,  7  monthlies,  and  18  Socialist 
trade-imion  journals.  The  leading  weekly  is 
Le  Peuple  of  Brussels.  The  party  has  also  con- 
nected with  it  252  trade-unions,  229  political 
societies,  35  artistic,  and  180  mutual. 

The  activity  of  the  Belgian  Socialists  is  prin- 
cipally marked  by  their  repeated  and  embittered 
struggles  for  universal  suffrage,  as  above  stated, 
and  by  their  successful  organization  of  coopera- 
tive enterprises.  Of  these  there  were  in  1903  no 
less  than  1,200  establishments  with  a  member- 
ship variously  estimated  at  130,000  to  200,000, 
and  their  combined  annual  business  amounted  to 
40,000,000  francs.  The  most  important  of  these 
cooperatives  are  the  "Vooruit,  established  in 
Ghent  in  1880,  and  the  "Maison  du  Peuple," 
founded  in  Brussels  in  1884. 

Holland 

The  movement  in  Holland,  as  in  Belgium,  be- 
gan with  the  International,  but  develo^d  a  still 
stronger  anarchistic  tendency,  and  one  from 
which  it  more  slowly  freed  itself. 

The  first  political  organization  of  socialism  in 
Holland  was  the  Social  Democratic  Union,  found- 
ed in  1878,  but  it  made  but  little  progress  until 


1893,  when  the  anarchistic  elements  under  the 
leadership  of  the  eloquent  Domela  Nieuvenhuis 
withdrew  from  it.  Since  then  the  party  has 
grown,  tho  not  rapidly.  It  had  in  1Q06  167 
sections  with  7,471  members,  and  cast  in  1905 
^5>743  votes,  electing  7  deputies.  It  is  repre- 
sented also  in  30  communal  councils.  The  party 
press  has  i  daily,  the  Het  Volk,  of  Amsterdam, 
and  7  weeklies.  Trade-unionism  in  Holland  also 
long  suffered  from  its  connection  with  anarch- 
ism, but  in  1905  a  federation  of  Dutch  trade- 
unions  was  formed,  which  is  now  composed  of  18 
national  organizations,  with  about  28,400  mem- 
bers, and  which  works  sympathetically  with  the 
Social  Democratic  Party. 

The  Scandinavian  Countries 

The  Socialist  history  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  may  be  reviewed  together.  The  move- 
ment in  Denmark  is  the  oldest.  It  dates  back  to 
the  days  of  the  International  (1870-73),  but  the 
present  Socialist  organization  of  the  country,  the 
Social  Democratic  Union,  was  founded  in  1878. 
In  1889  the  Danish  Socialists  elected  one  deputy 
to  the  Folkething  (Parliament),  out  of  a  total  of 
114;  in  1903  the  number  of  their  representatives 
rose  to  16,  and  in  1906  to  34.  The  Socialist  vote 
was  77,000;  4  representatives  were  also  elected  to 
the  Landsting  (Senate).  The  party  has  no  less 
than  35  daily  papers  and  2  weeklies,  the  leading 
daily  being  the  Sociale  Democralen.  In  municipal 
politics  the  Socialists  have  elected  over  400  munic- 
ipal councilors  in  different  cities  and  towns. 

The  movement  in  Sweden  was  initiated  under 
Danish  influence  in  1881,  and  grouped  itself 
around  three  Socialist  papers,  the  Social  Demo- 
crat, published  in  Stockhohn  since  1885;  the 
Arbetei  (Worker) ,  established  in  Malmo  in  1887, 
and  the  Ny  Tid  (New  Times) ,  founded  in  C^the- 
burg  in  1889.  As  in  the  case  of  Belgium  and 
Holland,  the  main  activity  of  the  Sociauist  Party 
has  been  for  years  directed  toward  the  conquest 
of  universal  suffrage,  and  its  campaign  in  that 
behalf  was  as  picturesque  as  it  was  energetic  and 
effective.  The  party  has  now  elected  15  mem- 
bers to  the  Second  Chamber  out  of  330.  It  cast 
in  190S  30,000  votes. 

The  Socialist  organization  of  Norway,  the  Nor- 
wegian Labor  Party,  was  organized  in  1887,  but  it 
constituted  itself  as  a  Socialist  political  party 
only  two  years  later.  In  the  elections  to  the 
Storthing  in  1906  the  party  polled  about  45.000 
votes  and  elected  10  deputies;  it  also  has  about 
330  representatives  in  the  various  municipal 
councils,  a  number  of  them  being  women.  The 
party  press  includes  4  dailies  (the  Social-Demo- 
kraten,  of  Christiania,  the  most  important),  9 
others,  two  or  more  times  a  week,  3  weeklies,  and 
3  reviews. 

The  35,308  members  of  the  united  labor-unions 
of  Norway  also  support  the  Labor  Party.  In- 
deed, the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Socialist 
movement  in  the  three  Scandinavian  countries 
is  its  complete  fusion  and  unity  with  the  trade- 
union  organizations.  In  fact  the  organised 
working  men  of  each  of  these  countries  up  to  a 
very  few  years  ago  constituted  but  one  party, 
operating  simultaneously  or  alternately  on  the 
economic  and  political  fields.  The  types  and 
methods  of  the  Socialist  movement  in  the  three 
countries  are  similar  to  such  a  point  that  joint 
conferences  or  conventions  of  the  Socialists  of  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway  are  quite  frequent. 
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While  the  modem  Socialist  movement  in  Ger- 
many and  France,  as  well  as  in  all  other  European 
countries,  is  primarily  economic  in  its  character, 
and  is  supported  prmcipally  by  the  industrial 
working  classes,  the  movement  m  Russia  was  in 
its  inception  preponderatingly  political  and  ethi- 
cal, and  was  represented  principally  by  men 
and  women  of  the  better  situated  and  cultured 
classes.  This  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
movement  is  accounted  for  by  the  difference 
between  the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
that  country  and  the  rest  of  Europe  at  the  period 
of  the  birth  of  socialism  in  Russia.  At  a  time 
when  the  modem  industrial  regime  was  fully  de- 
veloped, and  the  system  of  representative  govern- 
ment firmly  established  in  all  principal  countries 
of  Europe,  Russia  was  a  purely  agricultural 
country  with  a  population  of  peasants  just  lib- 
erated from  sendom,  with  no  manufacturing 
class  or  industrial  proletariat  worth  mentioning, 
and  with  an  almost  Asiatic  form  of  autocratic 
government.  The  socialism  of  Russia  was  not 
the  direct  result  of  economic  development,  not 
a  form  of  class  struggle  between  the  classes  of 
capitalists  and  working  men;  it  was  partly  an 
expression  of  political  revolt  against  absolute 
czarism,  and  partly  a  reflex  of  the  economic  So- 
cialist theories  with  such  modifications  as  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  Russia  comported. 

The  first  expressions  of  Socianst  thought  in 
Russia  coincide  with  the  agitation  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  serfs,  and  its  best  known  repre- 
sentatives of  that  period  are  a  famous  cotene  of 
publicists  and  critics,  among  whom  we  must 
mention  Alexander  Herzen,  an  expatriated  noble- 
man of  considerable  wealth,  who  conducted  an 
active  agitation  for  Russian  freedom  from  Lon- 
don, principally  by  means  of  his  magazine, 
Kolokol  (Bell),  and  Nicholas  Cherayshefsky,  the 
editor  of  the  influential  magazine  Sovremennik 
(Contemporary),  who  was  deported  to  Siberia  in 
the  prime  of  his  life,  to  return  thence  an  old  man 
and  a  physical  and  mental  wreck. 

The  next  phase  of  the  Socialist  movement  in 
Russia  is  that  designated  as  "Nihilism."  The 
word  was  coined  by  the  well-known  novelist  Ivan 
Turgeniew  as  a  term  of  ridicule  of  the  new  cur- 
rent of  Russian  thought  which  developed  strongly 
arotmd  1860-70,  and  whose  main  characteristics 
were  a  crude  materialism  and  the  negation  of  all 
established  beliefs. 

"Nihilism"  was  an  intellectual  rather  than  a 
political  or  social  movement,  but  its  effect  was  to 
promote  socialism  in  two  ways:  it  created  a  nega- 
tive attitude  toward  the  old  order  of  things  in  Rus- 
sia, and  it  developed  a  thirst  of  positive  knowl- 
edge among  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  driving 
large  numbers  of  them  into  the  universities  of 
Western  Europe,  principally  those  of  Switzer- 
land, since  they  could  not  quench  that  intellec- 
tual thirst  at  home.  There  young  and  receptive 
Russian  students  were  powerfully  attracted  by 
the  awakening  Socialist  movement  of  Western 
Europe,  and  also  came  under  the  influence  of  their 
own  exiled  countrymen,  Michael  Bakunin, 
Alexander  Herzen,  and  Peter  Lavroff,  the  fore- 
most Russian  representative  of  scientific  social- 
ism at  that  time.  The  Socialist  sympathies  of 
these  Russian  students  were  so  manifest  that 
their  government  finally  took  alarm,  and  in  1873 
summarily  recalled  them  to  their  fatherland  under 
pain  of  exile.    The  effect  of  the  order  was  hardly 


gratifying  to  the  government;  the  students  re- 
turned in  large  numbers,  but  they  returned  as 
active  Socialist  propagandists. 

At  this  stage  of  the  movement  Russian  social- 
ism was  perfectly  peaceful.  The  activities  of  the 
young  propagandists  were  principally  educa- 
tional: tneir  main  effort  was  to  raise  the  intellec- 
tual level  of  the  illiterate  peasantry  composing 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population.  They  spread 
in  the  villages,  settled  among  the  peasants,  whose 
habits,  language,  and  even  dress  they  tried  to 
imitate,  and  conducted  the  work  01  Socialist 
propaganda  side  by  side  with  that  of  general  ed- 
ucation. But  their  activity  provoked  severe 
government  reprisals:  the  "political  offenders" 
were  hounded  down,  executed,  imprisoned,  or 
exiled  to  Siberia  frequently  without  as  much  as 
the  formality  of  a  trial.  Within  five  years  the 
young  movement  found  itself  practically  checked : 
the  Socialist  propagandists,  decimated  in  ntmi- 
bers  and  rendered  desperate  by  the  relentless  and 
cruel  police  persecution,  abandoned  the  peaceful 
methods  of  propaganda.  A  seeming  accident 
determined  Uie  succeeding  phase  of  Russian 
socialism. 

In  1878  a  young  woman  named  Vera  Sassulich 
shot  at  General  Trepoff,  the  military  commandant 
of  St.  Petersburg,  as  an  act  of  revenge  for  his 
brutal  treatment  of  a  political  prisoner.  Vera 
Sassulich  was  placed  on  trial  for  the  offense,  but 
was  triumphantly  acquitted  by  the  jury  amid 
the  plaudite  of  the  better  part  of  the  population. 
Encouraged  by  the  success  of  Sassulich,  deprived 
of  all  means  of  peaceful  activity,  and  rendered 
desperate  by  the  relentless  police  persecutions, 
the  Socialists  turned  to  methods  of  force  and 
conspiracy. 

A  sudden  and  radical  change  took  place  in  the 
Russian  revolutionary  movement.  The  old  type 
of  peaceful  propagandist  and  dreamer  disap- 
peared, and  instead  of  him  there  arose  the  sullen 
and  determined  terrorist.  The  Russian  Social- 
ists engaged  in  mortal  combat  with  the  auto- 
cratic government,  and  the  embodiment  of  that 
government,  the  czar  in  person.  The  struggle 
lasted  but  a  few  years,  and  it  was  the  most  unique 
ever  witnessed  in  history.  A  mere  handful  of 
idealists,  without  substantial  support  on  the 
part  of  any  class  of  the  population,  was  arrayed 
ag^nst  the  rulers  of  Russia,  supported  by  a 
powerful  police,  a  vast  army,  and  unlimited  re- 
sources, and  still  the  struggle  was  fierce,  just  as 
fierce  on  the  one  side  as  on  the  other.  The 
"white  terror"  of  the  government  was  fully  bal- 
anced by  the  "red  terror"  of  the  revolutionists. 
The  enthusiasm,  courage,  and  ingenuity  dis- 
played by  the  Russian  S<^alists,  men  and  women, 
during  that  {leriod,  defies  comparison.  The  an- 
nals of  these  few  years  of  the  movement  are  the 
most  romantic  in  the  history  of  international 
socialism,  and  are  characterized  by  numerous 
political  assassinations,  and  by  the  imprisonment 
and  execution  of  the  most  gifted  leaders  of  Rus- 
sian socialism.  The  movement  culminated  in 
the  assassination  of  Czar  Alexander  II.,  and  this 
triumph  of  the  first  period  of  revolutionary  ter- 
rorism in  Russia  was  also  its  end.  The  Russian 
revolutionists  had  expected  that  the  killing  of 
the  czar  would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  revolt, 
but  in  this  expectation  they  found  themselves 
sorely  disappointed.  The  population  of  Russia 
was  not  ready  for  a  revolution  at  that  time,  and 
had  but  little  sympathy  or  understanding  for  the 
youthful  Socialists. 
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The  "Will  of  the  People,"  the  famous  fighting 
organization  of  the  revolutionary  terrorists,  sur- 
vived the  assassination  of  Alexander  II.  only  a 
few  years. 

In  the  meanwhile  modem  industrial  condi- 
tions rapidly  developed  in  Russia,  and  with  them 
developed  a  new  social  power,  the  class  of  factory 
workers. 

Thus  was  prepared  in  Russia  the  soil  for  a  So- 
cialist movement  after  the  pattern  of  Western 
Europe,  and  the  soil  rapidly  produced  a  plentiftd 
harvest.  Already  in  the  days  of  revolutionary 
terrorism  a  small  group  of  Russian  Socialists, 
headed  by  George  Hekhanofr,  Paul  Axelrod,  and 
Vera  Sassulich,  based  their  hopes  for  the  future 
of  Russian  socialism  in  the  nascent  class  of  in- 
dustrial workers,  and  their  propaganda  kept 
fiace  with  the  growth  and  spread  of  that  class. 
n  the  early  nineties  of  the  last  century  official 
Russia,  greatly  to  its  surprize  and  dismay,  found 
itself  confronted  in  all  industrial  centers  by  a 
well-organized  and  radical  labor  movement, 
which  refused  to  yield  to  persecution  or  to  be 
side-tracked  by  governmental  ruses.  The  or- 
ganized labor  movement  gave  a  new  impetus  to 
the  political  Socialist  movement.  The  Social 
Democratic  Party,  originally  organized  by  Rus- 
sian political  exiles  in  Switzerland,  soon  had  a 
number  of  local  committees  in  various  parts  of 
Russia,  and  was  reenforced  by  the  organizations 
of  the  Jewish,  Polish,  Lettish,  and  Armenian 
Social  Democrats.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent century  the  Social  Democratic  Party,  secret 
and  persecuted  as  it  was,  had  developed  into  a 
power  of  no  mean  proportions,  and  during  the 
most  agitated  days  of  the  overt  outbreak  of  the 
Russian  revolution,  toward  the  end  of  1905  and 
the  beginning  of  1906,  it  was  this  party  that  led 
the  movement. 

With  the  revival  of  the  Socialist  movement  in 
Russia,  revolutionary  terrorism,  the  natural  child 
of  unbridled  autocracy,  gradually  reappeared. 
This  movement  was  at  first  represented  by  a 
number  of  scattered  groups,  but  in  1901  the 
large  majority  of  them  combined  their  forces  and 
created  the  party  of  Socialist  Revolutionists, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  numerous  political 
assassinations  preceding  and  accompanying  the 
present  war  between  the  government  and  the 
people  of  Russia.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time 
to  estimate  the  number  of  Russian  subjects  en- 
listed in  the  ranks  of  socialism  of  one  shade  or 
another,  but  the  fact  that  the  Second  Duma, 
elected  on  a  restricted  suffrage  and  under  gov- 
ernment surveillance,  had  about  100  Socialist 
members  (Social  Democrats,  Soci^ist  Revolu- 
tionists, and  representatives  of  the  "Group  of 
Toil"),  is  eloquent  testimony  of  the  immense 
spread  and  power  of  socialism  in  Russia.  The 
outcome  of  tnis  power  is  best  studied  as  Russian 
rather  than  distinctively  Socialist  history.  (See 
Russian  Revolution.) 

In  Finland  the  Socialists  cast  330,000  votes 
and  elected  80  out  of  200  delegates  to  the  Diet, 
according  to  the  report  made  at  the  International 
Socialist  Congress  of  1907. 

United  States 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  the  United 
States  were  the  chief  theater  of  communistic  ex- 
periments. The  disciples  of  Owen,  Fourier,  Weit- 
ling,  and  Cabet  alike  sought  the  realization  of 
their  Utopian  ideals  on  American  soil,  and  during 


the  decade  of  1840  toiSso  Fourierism  in  America 
developed  great  strength,  both  as  an  intellectual 
movement  and  as  a  practical  experiment.  Among 
its  adherents  were  many  persons  of  national  rep- 
utation, such  as  Horace  Greeley,  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, Charles  A.  Dana,  Albert  Brisbane,  Mar- 
garet Fuller,  George  Ripley,  John  S.  Dwight,  and 
William  £.  Channing,  and  among  its  experiments 
the  famous  Brook  Farm  and  the  North  American 
Phalanx  each  lasted  a  number  of  years. 

But  modem  political  socialism  made  its  first 
appearance  in  the  U.  S.  years  after  the  Fourierist 
and  other  Utopian  Socialist  movements  had  died 
out,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  direct  connection 
whatever  between  that  movement  and  its  early 
Utopian  precursors.  The  present  Socialist  move- 
ment in  America  may  be  dated  from  1868,  when 
the  "Social  Party  of  New  York  and  Vicinity" 
was  organized.  That  party  immediately  after 
its  formation  nominated  an  independent  ticket, 
but  its  vote  was  insignificant,  and  the  organiza- 
tion collapsed.  It  was  succeeded  bv  the  "Gen- 
eral German  Labor  Association,"  which  in  1869 
became  the  first  local  organization  or  "section 
of  the  "International  Working  Men's  Associa- 
tion." Between  1869  and  1873  a  numbo-  of 
additional  "sections"  of  the  International  were 
organized  in  almost  all  the  principal  industrial 
centers  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco.  The 
Socialist  movement  thus  organized  seemed  so 

Sromising  that  the  International  transferred  its 
eneral  Council  to  the  U.  S.;  but  after  a  few 
years,  and  especially  during  the  industrial  crisis 
of  1873,  the  organization  rapidly  disintegrated. 

The  first  political  party  on  a  national  scope 
organized  on  American  soil  was  the  "  Social  Dem- 
ocratic Working  Men's  Party,"  called  into  life  on 
July  4,  1874,  which  party,  together  with  several 
other  then  existing  Socialist  organizations,  merged 
into  the  "Working  Men's  Party  of  the  U.  S.  ''^in 
1876.  It  was  this  party,  which  had  in  the  mean- 
while changed  its  name  to  "The  Socialist  Labor 
Party  of  North  America,"  which  maintained  un- 
disputed hegemony  in  the  Socialist  movement 
during  twenty-three  years,  and  was  largely  in- 
strumental in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  present 
Socialist  movement  in  this  country.  In  iSpz  the 
Socialists  of  the  U.  S.  for  the  first  time  nonunated 
a  presidential  ticket,  and  they  have  ever  since  in- 
variably adhered  to  the  policy  of  independent  pol- 
itics, stedfastly  refusing  to  ally  themselves  with 
any  other  political  parties. 

But  notwithstanding  the  untiring  efforts  and 
persistent  propaganda  of  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party,  the  g^wth  of  the  Socialist  movement  in 
the  tJ.  S.  was  exceedingly  slow  and  entirely  out 
of  keeping  with  that  of  the  movement  in  other 
countries.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  movement 
was  largely  confined  to  foreign  working  men, 
principally  Germans,  and  until  the  end  of  ^e 
last  century  it  did  not  succeed  in  acquiring  a 
foothold  in  the  broad  masses  of  the  native  popu- 
lation. But  during  the  last  decade  a  number  of 
circumstances  have  combined  to  insure  a  more 
favorable  reception  to  the  gospel  of  socialism  in 
the  U.  S.  The  rapid  industrial  development  of 
the  country,  accompanied  bv  the  growth  of  gi- 
gantic trusts  and  powerful  labor-unions,  the 
growing  intensity  of  the  overt  struggles  between 
capital  and  labor,  and  the  collapse  of  the  Popu- 
list and  other  reform  movements,  all  served  to 
prepare  the  soil  for  the  Socialist  seed.  Along- 
side of  the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  largely  buSt 
on  the  narrow  lines  of  a  mere  propaganda  dub. 
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a  new  party,  the  "Socialist  Party,"  sprang  up, 
absorbing  a  considerable  part  of  the  members  of 
the  Socialist  Labor  Party,  and  attracting  large 
numbers  of  new  converts,  native  Americans  of 
all  parts  of  the  country,  recruited  principally 
from  among  the  working  class.  The  Socialist 
Party  has  at  this  time  (1907)  about  1,900  local 
organizations  in  the  different  states  and  terri- 
tories of  the  union,  with  a  dues-paying  mem- 
bership of  over  ^5,000.  It  polled  a  vote  of  al- 
most naif  a  million  in  the  presidential  elections 
of  1904,  and  its  press  consists  of  over  thirty 
periodical  publications  in  almost  all  conceivable 
languages.  The  Socialists  have  no  representa- 
tion in  the  U.  S.  Congress,  but  they  have  lately 
conquered  a  number  of  seats  in  several  state 
legislatures  and  municipal  councils. 

Other  Countries 

Socialism  has  now  made  organized  appearance 
in  practically  every  civilized  country  of  the 
world.  In  Switzerland  socialism,  early  con- 
nected with  the  International,  is  now  organized 
on  Marxist  lines,  and  has  identified  with  it  the 
Grutlverein,  the  oldest  Swiss  labor  organization, 
as  well  as  other  societies  and  trade-unions.  The 
party  cast  in  1906  about  70,000  votes  and  elected 
2  representatives  to  the  National  Council,  besides 
4  others,  whom  it  claims  to  have  elected  but  who 
were  disqualified.  In  Spain  a  Socialist  Party  is 
now  oreanized  in  100  groups  with  6,000  mem- 
bers. It  has  7  weeklies,  the  Socialista,  of  Ma- 
drid, being  the  most  important.  In  Hungary 
since  1903  the  Social  Democratic  Party  has 
grown  from  a  handful  more  or  less  under  the  ban 
of  the  police,  to  a  strong  political  party  which 
the-govemment  cannot  ignore.  As  in  Austria,  the 
struggle  has  been  for  universal  suffrage,  and  the 
government,  as  again  in  Austria,  has  been  com- 
pelled to  grant  this,  tho  no  elections  having  yet 
been  held  under  universal  suffrage,  the  number 
of  Hungarian  Socialists  cannot  be  given.  The 
membership  in  Hungarian  trade-unions,  which  are 
practically  Socialist  ot^anizations,  has  grown  from 
10,000  at  the  beginning  of  190a  to  129,332  in  1006. 
Farther  east  Socialism  claims  over  3,000  in  Bul- 
garia, mainly  of  the  lower  middle  class,  the  pro- 
letariat not  yet  being  awakened  to  it. 

In  1902  the  party  polled  30,000  votes  and 
elected  8  deputies.  There  are  43  unions  with  a 
membership  of  1,970.  In  Servia  a  Social  Dem- 
ocratic Party  is  struggling  against  the  govern- 
ment for  universal  suffrage.  In  1906  it  had  23 
locals,  1,400  members,  and  polled  3.133  votes, 
electing  i  deputy.  In  Rumania,  Greece,  and 
Portugal  there  are  only  the  beginnings  of  a 
movement.  Luxemburg,  however,  has  s  So- 
cialist deputies. 

Outside  of  Europe  and  the  U.  S.  socialism, 
too,  is  spreading.  In  Australia,  as  in  England, 
the  Labor  Party  is  the  main  political  expression 
of  the_  working  classes;  but  tho  not  explicitly 
Socialist,  its  program,  even  more  than  in  Eng- 
land, is  socialistic,  and  a  very  large  number  of  its 
leaders  and  members  are  avowed  Socialists.  It 
has  in  the  Upper  Federal  Chamber  15  represent- 
atives out  ol  36,  and  in  the  Lower  Chamber  26 
out  of  75.  In  several  of  the  state  legislatures 
they  have  even  more  representation.  There  is, 
however,  also  a  Social  Party  organized  in  Vic- 
toria and  in  New  South  Wales. 

In  Canada  socialism  has  not  been  much  de- 
veloped except  in  British  Columbia,  where  there 


is  a  Socialist  weekly.  The  Western  Clarion.  Two 
Socialist  candidates  were  elected  in  this  province 
in  1903.     Toronto  in  the  east  cast  8,200  votes. 

In  South  America  there  are  Socialist  organi- 
zations in  the  Areentine  Republic  (35  groups, 
5  papers,  i  daily,  La  Vanguardia,  and  poUing  in 
1006  3,500  votes),  in  Bolivia  (with  a  paper, 
L  Aurora),  in  Chile  (100  groups,  4  dailies,  and 
several  other  journals,  polling  18,000  in  1906  and 
electing  6  deputies),  and  beginnings  in  other 
countries. 

We  have  thus  briefly  surveyed  the  develop- 
ment and  present  condition  of  the  Socialist  move- 
ment in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe  and 
America.  At  the  International  Socialist  Con- 
gress held  in  Stuttgart  in  1907  no  less  than  23 
distinct  nationalities  were  represented  by  dele- 
gates, some  of  them  coming  from  the  countries 
of  the  Balkan,  Japan,  South  Africa,  and  Aus- 
tralia. The  number  of  Socialist  voters  all  over 
the  world  is  at  present  estimated  at  about  10,- 
000,000,  and  the  number  of  adherents  of  the 
Socialist  creed,  voters  and  non- voters,  all  over 
the  world,  is  probably  no  less  than  30,000,000. 
The  Socialist  movement  has  representation  in 
the  parUaments  of  fifteen  nations,  and  in  the 
senates  of  four  countries  (Belgium,  Denmark, 
France,  and  Australia). 

An  important  fact  of  the  movement  is  the 
formation  of  juvenile  SociaUst  organizations,  re- 
porting 59.225  members  in  all  the  principal 
countries  of  the  world ;  also  a  very  large  and  im- 
portant Socialist  movement  among  the  women 
in  these  countries,  with  a  growing  Uterature. 

Morris  Hilquitt. 

SOCIALISM,  OBTECTIONS  TO:  While  it  would 
be  absurd  to  say  that  the  present  industrial  sys- 
tem will  remain  forever  unchanged,  there  is 
reason  to  think  that,  in  its  essential  features,  it 
will  continue  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The 
vitality  of  capitalism  is  habitually  underesti- 
mated by  Socialists,  who  think  of  it  as  a  decaying 
system,  whereas  it  is  still  full  of  life  and  vi^r. 

The  basic  principle  of  business  activity  is  the 
exchange  of  commodities  and  services  for  one 
another,  the  giving  of  a  quid  pro  quo,  so  that 
business  life,  in  spite  of  the  dishonesty  connected 
with  it,  is  essentially  ethical,  and  not  a  system  of 
legalized  robbery  and  exploitation. 

Another  of  the  foundation-stones  of  capitalism 
is  the  principle  of  egoism,  the  fact  that  men  work 
for  themselves  and  their  families  first  of  all,  and 
secondarily,  if  at  all,  for  the  good  of  society. 
Self-interest  is  the  most  powerful  of  all  motives 
and  is  the  mainspring  of  industrial  activity. 
And  yet,  as  a  rule,  a  man  in  business  best  secures 
his  own  good  by  making  himself  valuable  to 
society. 

Another  element  of  strength  in  capitalism  is 
the  fact  that  it  affords  to  the  industrially  capable 
free  scope  for  their  energies,  opportunity  of  ad- 
vancement, and  great  material  re- 
Stranffth  of  ''^'^s.     In  spite  of  the  concentration 

CasiUUsm  °*  industry,  or  because  of  it,  the 
laborers'  chances  of  promotion  are 
greater  than  ever  before  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  By  a  process  of  economic 
selection  the  natural  leaders  come  to  the  front, 
while  the  rank  and  file  of  the  industrial  army  are 
employed  most  of  the  time,  and  are  supported  in 
a  degree  of  comfort  unknown  to  the  common  peo- 
ple of  former  times,  or  to  those  of  non-capitalistic 
countries  of  the  present  day. 
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Still  another  strong  feature  of  capitalism  is  the 
automatic  process  of  exchange,  by  which  the 
social  value  of  commodities  and  the  social 
efficiency  of  workers  are  measured.  Employers 
and  employees  as  a  rule  are  paid  out  of  the 
products  of  their  own  industry,  and  their  social 
efficiency  is  measured  by  the  profits  and  wages 
which  they  receive.  There  is  thus  a  mathemat- 
ical test  of  efficiency,  which  is  rigorously  applied 
throughout  the  industrial  system,  and  by  which 
the  cost  of  production  is  reduced  and  the  product 
increased,  so  as  to  secure  a  maximum  of  social 
utility  at  a  minimum  of  social  cost.  Defective  as 
this  method  of  distribution  may  be,  becattse  of 
imperfect  competition,  it  is  more  equitable  than 
any  artificial  system  that  could  be  devised,  and, 
tho  working  hardship  to  the  inefficient,  it  re- 
wards the  efficient,  increases  the  total  product  of 
industry,  and  is  good  for  the  majority  of  the 
working  class. 

These  and  other  characteristics  make  the  capi- 
talistic system  very  strong,  but  it  has  the  further 
advantage  of  possessing  the  field.  It  is  a  working 
system,  which  has  done  great  things  for  the  coun- 
tries that  have  adopted  it,  making  Western  civi- 
lization dominant  throughout  the  world,  and 
promising  to  do  as  much  for  Russia,  Japan,  China, 
and  other  non-capitalistic  countries,  to  develop 
their  resources,  increase  the  productivity  of  their 
labor,  and  raise  the  standard  of  living. 

So  the  burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those  who 
would  aboUsh  capitaUsm.  They  must  make  it 
clear  that  it  can  be  and  will  be  replaced  by  some- 
thing radically  different  and  vastly  better,  or  in- 
telligent people  will  be  content  to  make  the  best 
of  an  imperfect  but  measurably  perfectible  sys- 
tem, rather  than  to  commit  themselves  to  a  pohcy 
of  radical  experiment  and  social  revolution. 

The  world  is  not  yet  converted  to  socialism, 
nor  is  likely  to  be  for  many  years  to  come.  The 
ntmierical  strength  of  capitalism  is  very  great. 
Its  supporters  include  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, large  and  small,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  petty  bouiijeoisie  are  not  being  eliminated  as 
many  Socialists  contend.  Capitiuism  also  com- 
mands the  adherence  of  the  farmers,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions; also  the  vast  majority  of  clerks  and 
officials,  the  influential  professional  classes,  and 
the  more  efficient  and  highly  paid  laborers,  who 
have  much  to  lose  and  nothing  to  gain  by  a  plunge 
into  democratic  collectivism.  The  proletariat, 
the  propertyless  class,  who,  as  Marx  says,  "have 
nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains,"  are  not  rela- 
tively increasing,  nor  is  their  misery  increasing, 
while  the  new  middle  class  of  highly  paid  workers 
and  professional  people  is  steadily  mcreasing,  and 
forms  a  bulwark  against  the  realization  of  so- 
cialism. 

The  laboring  class  itself,  the  hope  of  Social- 
ists, is  not  united,  nor  is  it  likely  to  unite,  upon  a 
program  so  radical  as  that  of  socialism.  Prob- 
ably a  majority  of  those  who  vote  with  the  Social- 
ists in  Germany  are  not  Socialists  at  all,  but 
republicans,  reformers,  opportunists,  people  who 
protest  against  monarchism,  militarism,  and  the 
many  evils  of  capitalism,  but  who  do  not  look  for 
a  social  revolution,  nor  desire  the  establishment 
of  democratic  collectivism.  The  realization  of 
socialism  would  not  benefit  the  working  class, 
particularly  the  more  efficient.  There  would 
probably  be  a  leveling  down,  rather  than  a  level- 
ing up,  and  the  laboring  class  would  not  be  slow 
to  realize  the  danger  of  such  a  process. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  tried  in  gov- 


ernment ownership  and  management  of  public 
utilities  have  been  disappointing,  if  not  dis- 
couraging ,  to  the  advocates  of  State  socialism.  In 
every  country,  not  excepting  Germany,  the  gov- 
ernment official  is  found  to  be  slow,  inefficient, 
and  unprogressive,  a  slave  to  routine  and  red 
tape,  lacking  initiative  and  the  stimulus  which  is 
necessary  to  high  industrial  attainment.  The 
inertia  of  the  public  service  is  notorious,  and  it  is 
almost  an  accepted  principle  that  whatever  the 
government  does  is  done  in  the  slowest  and  most 
expensive  way.  The  moderate  degree  of  effi- 
ciency that  is  found  in  public  undertakings  is 
largely  due  to  the  example  of  private  enterprise, 
and  to  the  fact  that  they  are  managed  by  people 
who  have  been  trained  in  the  school  of  private 
business.  Unless  public  ownership  can  show 
better  results  in  the  future  than  in  the  past,  it  is 
not  hkely  that  the  people  will  favor  an  extension 
of  such  activities,  even  when  the  government  is 
wholly  controlled  by  the  working  class. 

But  in  spite  of  all  considerations  of  prudence, 
it  is  possible  that  the  working  class  in  some  small 
country,  like  Belgium,  Switzerland,  or  New 
Zealand,  may  determine  to  establish  collectivism, 
and  thus  put  their  economic  theories  to  a  practi- 
cal test.  What  would  happen  in  such  a  case  it  is 
impossible  to  tcU. 

One  may  reasonably  suppose,  however,  that 
production  would  be  earned  on  by  industrial 
groups,  composed  of  the  leading  industries  with 
their  natural  subdivisions.  To  secure  harmony 
and  cooperation  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a 
governing  body  at  the  head  of  each  group,  and  a 
central  committee  representing  the  industries  of 
the  whole  nation.  There  would  be  a  vast  and 
complicated  organization,  demanding  not  only 
faithful  industiy  on  the  part  of  the  rank  and  file, 
but  great  executive  ability  and  intense  applica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  officers  and  the  members  of 
the  central  executive  body.  But  since  all  the  in- 
dustrial army  would  be  civil  servants,  working, 
not  chiefly  for  their  own  advantage,  but  for  the 
welfare  of  society  at  large ;  and  since  it  would  be 
necessary  to  operate  by  rules,  more  or  less  inflex- 
ible, with  a  system  of  red  tap>e  and  routine,  and, 
since  there  would  be  no  scientific  measure  of  in- 
dustrial efficiency;  and  since  the  workers  would 
demand  shorter  hours  and  easier  conditions  in 
general,  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  the 
working  of  the  system  would  be  characterized  by 
the  slow  and  unprogressive  spirit  that  now  marla 
all  governmental  undertakings,  but  in  a  far  greater 
degree,  because  of  the  absence  of  competition 
with  private  enterprise. 

There  can  be  Uttle  doubt  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction would  be  greatly  increased;  that  Bel- 
gium, for  example,  would  lose  her  foreign  trade 
to  England,  Germany,  and  the  United  States; 
that  New  Zealand  would  not  be  able  to  compete 
with  Australia  and  the  Argentine  in  the  produc- 
tion of  mutton;  and  that  all  the  countries  of 
western  Europe,  under  socialism,  would  be 
ruined  by  the  competition  of  Japan  and  China. 

Realizmg  the  possibility  of  such  an  outcome, 
and  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  capitalistic 
cotmtries  of  Europe  cannot  economically  produce 
their  own   supply  of  food  and  raw 
Ssinlti  of   'Q^^'^als,  many  Socialists  do  not  ap- 
SooUUim    P''"^^  °^  national  collectivism.    They 
wish  to  have  international  collectiv- 
ism, and  thus  forever  aboUsh  inter- 
national competition,  as  well  as  competition  be- 
tween private  persons  within  the  limits  of  agivea 
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state.  This  is  surely  tlie  extreme  of  Utopianism, 
ignoring,  as  it  does,  all  racial  prejudice  between 
Europeans,  and  completely  blind  to  the  imprac- 
ticability of  industrial  cooperation  between  tlie 
white  race  on  the  one  hand  and  Asiatics  and 
Africans  on  the  other.  To  think,  moreover,  that 
the  industries  of  the  world  can  be  combined  into 
a  single  cooperative  system  on  any  basis  that 
would  be  satisfactory  to  all  the  nations  and  all 
the  workers  involves  a  stretch  of  the  imagination 
and  an  exercise  of  faith  quite  beyond  the  bounds 
of  mere  unaided  reason. 

Even  within  the  limits  of  a  single  socialistic 
state,  the  causes  of  disagreement  would  be  such 
as  to  threaten  the  disruption  of  the  new  society 
from  the  very  first.  Socialists  generally  think 
of  man  as  tho  he  were  purely  a  social  being, 
whereas  his  antisocial  instincts,  his  love  of  fight- 
ing, and  his  desire  to  rule  are  almost  if  not  quite  as 
strong  as  the  impulses  that  make  for  unity  and 
peace.  The  capitalistic  system,  by  giving  place 
to  industrial  rivalry,  as  well  as  cooperation,  is 
well  suited  to  the  present  state  of  human  nature, 
and  there  is  reason  to  think  that,  under  collectiv- 
ism, people  would  be  too  closely  associated  to 
remain  at  peace  among  themselves. 

if  the  productivity  of  collective  industry,  with- 
in a  given  state,  were  reduced,  there  would  be 
terrible  disappointment  among  the  workers,  with 
mutual  recriminations  and  a  fierce  struggle  for 
shares  in  the  diminished  product.  But  il  the 
national  income  were  abundant,  which  is  not 
likely,  there  would  still  be  opportimityfordisputes 
concerning  the  principle  of  division.  Would  the 
distribution  be  equal,  according  to  eflBciency,  or 
according  to  needs?  If  according  to  needs,  who 
could  suggest  a  measure  of  needs  other  than  the 
needs  of  the  most  efiicient?  If  according  to  effi- 
ciency, could  a  satisfactory  measure  and  test  of 
efficiency  be  found  and  put  into  operation,  and 
would  the  majority-  of  the  i)eople,  the  relatively 
ineificient,  ever  consent  to  reward  adequately  the 
efficient  services  of  their  natural  leaders?  If 
equal  distribution  should  prevail,  and  this  would 
be  most  in  accord  with  the  traditions  of  social- 
ism, what  motives  would  operate  to  stimulate  the 
latent  energies  of  the  workers,  and  prevent  society 
from  sinking  to  the  dead  level  of  uniformity  and 
mediocrity?  Sociali^s  give  no  convincing  an- 
swer to  these  questions,  but  express  the  hope  that 
altruistic  motives  and  the  desire  for  honorable 
distinction  would  replace  the  love  of  material 
things  which  now  controls  the  economic  activity 
of  the  vast  majority  of  mankind. 

Another  cause  of  infinite  contention  would  be 
the  assignment  of  workers  to  their  proper  places 
in  the  industrial  army,  and  their  promotion, 
when  deserved,  to  higher  or  more  desirable  work. 
That  all  drudgery  could  be  abolished,  or  by  an^ 
device  made  as  pleasant  as  other  kinds  of  work,  is 
not  to  be  believed.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the 
hours  of  work  could  be  greatly  reduced  without  a 
serious  falling  off  in  production.  The  election  or 
appointment  of  officers,  too,  would  be  a  source 
of  endless  trouble.  If  thejr  were  elected  by 
their  associates,  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
politics  out  of  industrial  life,  and  efficiency 
would  be  destroyed,  while,  if  they  were  ap- 
pointed from  above,  the  way  would  be  open  for 
administrative  tyranny  and  the  utter  destruction 
of  democracy. 

Again,  there  would  be  growing  discontent 
among  the  consumers,  as  such,  since  production 
would  not  be  regulated  automatically,  as  now,  but 


artificially,  by  a  central  administration,  remote 
from  the  individual  consumers,  and  not  readily 
persuaded  to  produce  new  commodities,  or  to  im- 
prove the  old,  or  to  depart  in  any  way  from  the 
established  and  intolerable  uniformity. 

It  would  be  easy  to  mention  other  serious 
causes  of  dissatisfaction,  which  would  inevitably 
result  in  political  factions,  class  struggles,  and  a 
disorderly  condition  of  things,  necessitating  the 
establishment  of  a  standing  army  for  the  control 
of  the  discontented  and  the  maintenance  of  law 
and  order.  From  this  it  would  be  only  a  step  to 
a  system  of  compulsory  labor,  under  which  the 
masses  of  the  people  would  be  wage-slaves  in  a  far 
worse  sense  than  now,  toiling  for  a  bare  subsist- 
ence, and  exploited  by  an  aristocracy  of  parasitic 
officials. 

But  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  revolutionary 
Socialists  will  ever  be  able  to  control  the  indus- 
trial life  of  more  than  one  or  two  small  nations,  for 
the  experience  of  these  will  be  so  disastrous  as  to 
deter  the  rest  of  the  world  from  following  in  their 
footsteps. 

Competition,  after  all,  is  the  best  and  safest  test 
of  industrial  efficiency.  If  governments  show 
themselves  able  to  compete  with  private  enter- 
prise in  producing  better  results  at  a  less  cost  of 
capital  and  labor,  and  if  cooperative  societies 
prove  that  they  can  do  the  same,  then  govern- 
mental and  cooperative  industries  controlled,  no 
doubt,  by  the  laboring  class,  will  possess  the  field, 
by  virtue  of  superior  efficiency,  and  the  socialistic 
ideal  will  be  realized  by  a  process  of  slow  and 
continuous  evolution.  But  if  not,  capitalism  will 
continue  to  exist,  and  the  laboring  class  will  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  preserve  and  foster  it, 
while  at  the  same  time  doing  their  utmost  to  re- 
move abuses  and  to  secure  as  large  a  share  in  the 
product  as  they  can  get  without  injury  to  the  in- 
dustrial system  of  which  they  form  a  part. 

J.  E.  Lb  Rossionol. 

SOCIALIST  LABOR  PARTY:  A  political 
party  in  the  United  States,  organized  in  New 
York  in  1876,  mainly  of  Germans,  under  the 
name  of  the  Social  Democratic  Working  Men's 
Party.  In  1877  it  cast  1,365  votes  in  New  York 
City,  and  the  same  year  adopted  the  name  of 
the  Socialist  Labor  Part^.  In  1893  it  first  nom- 
inated presidential  candidates  and  polled  31,157 
votes.  In  1897,  however,  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  was  formed,  largely  vmder  the  lead  of 
Eugene  V.  Debs  and  others  who  believed  in  a 
party  more  genuinely  American  than  the  Social- 
ist Labor  Party,  and  one  that  could  work  in  and 
through  existing  trade- unions,  while  the  Socialist 
Labor  Party  believed  in  trade-unions  but  only 
in  unions  which  would  declare  for  sociaUsm. 
The  movement  thus  became  divided.  The  So- 
cialist Labor  Party,  however,  mainly  under  the 
lead  of  Daniel  de  Leon,  has  continued  its  course, 
believing  that  the  so-called  "broader"  policy  of 
the  Social  Democratic  Party  (usually  called  The 
Socialist  Party)  would  not  endure.  In  1896  the 
Socialist  Labor  Party  polled  36,564  votes;  in 
1900,  34,191,  and  in  1904,  33,536  (the  Social 
Democrat  Party  polling  408,330).  The  Socialist 
Labor  Party  is  still  largely  a  New  York  party  and 
still  largely  German.  In  carrying  out  its  prin- 
ciples it  organized  a  Socialist  Trade  and  Labor 
Alliance  of  a  few  Socialistic  labor-unions  opposed 
to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  in 
return  considered  a  "scab"  organization  by  the 
American    Federation.     The      Alliance,"    how- 
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ever,  has  been  virtually  merged  in  "The  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World"  (q.  v.).  The  party 
publishes  The  Daily  People,  edited  by  Daniel 
de  Leon.  Secretary  of  the  partv,  Frank  Bohn, 
a  New  Reade  Street,  New  York  "City. 

SOCIALIST  PARTY,  THE  (OF  THE  UlflTED 

STATES)  (for  the  earlier  history  of  socialism  in 
the  United  States,  see  Socialism,  History  op)  : 
The  first  Socialist  political  movement  in  the  U.  S. 
was  the  Social  Party  of  New  York  and  vicinity, 
in  1868;  in  the  same  year  the  first  sections  of  the 
International  Working  Men's  Association  were 
formed.  In  187 1  the  North  American  Federation 
of  the  I.  W.  A.  began  its  agitation.  In  May,  1874, 
the  Social  Democratic  Working  Men's  Party  was 
organized.  In  July,  1876,  this  party  and  the 
I.  W.  A.  united  in  Philadelphia  under  the  name 
of  the  Working  Men's  Party  of  America,  and  in 
Dec,  1877,  the  name  of  this  party  was 
changed  to  the  SociaUst  Labor  Party  of  North 
America.  Until  1898  this  was  practically  the  only 
Socialist  political  party  in  this  country,  surviving 
a  number  of  serious  internal  controversies  as  well 
as  adverse  political  conditions.  In  June  of  that 
year,  partly  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
vigorous  antitrade-union  policy  which  dominated 
the  SociaUst  Labor  Party,  partly  because  of  the 
highly  centralized  power  exercised  over  the  party 
and  its  press  by  a  few  individuals,  and  also  be- 
cause it  was  felt  that  the  methods  of  agitation  of 
the  party  were  not  such  as  to  appeal  to  the 
American  working  class,  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  was  organized  at  Chicago.  The  organizers 
of  the  Social  Democratic  Party  were  themselves  a 
bolting  faction  from  the  first  national  convention 
of  the  Social  Democracy  of  America,  which  had 
been  formed  in  1897  by  Eugene  V.  ISebs  at  the 
final  convention  of  the  American  Railway  Union. 
'The  Social  Democracy  had  had  for  its  main  ob- 
ject the  formation  of  cooperative  colonies,  but 
also  presented  a  political  platform.  In  its  first 
convention  (June,  1898)  a  contest  over  whether 
the  organization  should  continue  as  originally 
planned,  or  become  purely  a  Socialist  political 
party,  resulted  in  a  bolt  of  those  favoring  the 
latter  policy  and  the  formation  of  the  Social 
Democratic  Party,  with  the  political  organiza- 
tion of  the  working  class  for  socialism  as  its  one 
object. 

The  new  party  started  out  with  a  declaration 
of  sympathy  with  the  trade-union  movement,  and 
immediately  began  active  political  work.  In 
Nov.,  1898,  it  attracted  universal  attention  by 
electing  two  members  of  the  Massachusetts  legis- 
lature and  the  Mayor  of  Haverhill,  in  the  same 
state.  Meanwhile  the  growing  dissatisfaction 
within  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  finally  resulted 
in  a  revolt  among  its  members  against  the  dom- 
inant powers  that  dictated  what  was  believed  to 
be  a  ruinous  policy.  This  revolt  culminated  in 
Aug.,  1899,  and  out  of  the  conflict  came  what 
was  afterward  known  as  the  Rochester  Socialist 
Labor  Party,  on  account  of  the  revolting  faction 
holding  a  convention  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  Feb., 
1900.  At  this  convention  the  administration  of 
the  old  party  was  repudiated  and  a  new  line  of 
general  policy  agreed  upon,  including  an  attitude 
of  sympathy  with  the  trade-union  movement.  A 
presidential  ticket  composed  of  Job  Harriman,  of 
California,  and  Max  S.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  was  nom- 
inated. 

In  March,  1900,  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
held  its  first  national  convention  at  Indianap- 


olis. To  this  convention  came  a  delegation  from 
the  Rochester  Socialist  Labor  Party,  on  a  mis- 
sion of  unity  between  that  party  and  the  Social 
Democratic  Party.  As  a  result  of  the  move- 
ment for  tmity  amalgamation  was  thought  to 
have  been  accomplished  and  a  joint  ticket  was 
nominated,  consisting  of  Eugene  V.  Debs,  of 
Indiana,  for  president,  and  Job  Harriman,  of  Cali- 
fornia, for  vice-president.  Later,  however,  differ- 
ences arose  which  caused  the  establishment  of 
another  national  headquarters  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  in  opposition  to  the  one  already  existing 
at  Chicago.  There  were,  therefore,  two  separate 
organizations  in  the  national  campaign  of  1900, 
each  claiming  the  name  Social  Democratic 
Party,  altho  both  supported  the  original  ticket 
nommated  at  Indianapolis.  In  July,  1901,  unity 
between  these  two  rival  bodies  was  accomplished 
under  the  name  of  the  Socialist  Party,  which  is 
the  present  organization. 

At  the  present  writing  (Aug.,  1907)  the  Social- 
ist Party  has  state  organizations  in  thirty-nine 
states  and  territories,  and  local  organizations  in 
the  remainder.  Its  membership  is  estimated  at 
between  30,000  and  35,000.  Its  national  head- 
quarters, since  1901,  have  been  successively  sit- 
uated at  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  and  Chicago,  and  they 
are  now  in  the  last  city,  in  charge  of  a  salaried 
national  secretary.  A  regular  corps  of  inter- 
state speakers  is  kept  in  the  field  and  the  agita- 
tion and  organizing  work  never  stops.  The 
party  is  known  as  the  Social  Democratic  Party  in 
Wisconsin  and  the  Public  Ownership  Party  in 
Minnesota. 

Since  1899  the  Socialist  Party  has  elected  state 
and  local  officials  in  many  states,  particularly 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Montana,  and  Pennsylvania, 
besides  Massachusetts,  already  mentioned.  In 
1900  the  national  ticket  polled  97,730  votes,  and 
in  1904,  with  Eugene  V.  Debs,  of  Indiana,  and  Ben 
Hanford,  of  New  York,  as  its  candidates  for  presi- 
dent and  vice-president,  respectively,  408,330 
votes  were  recorded. 

The  press  of  the  party  has  grown  rapidly.     The 

principal  periodicals  appearing  in  Enghsh  are: 

The  Worker,  New  York  ^{weekly) ;  Chicago  Daily 

Socialist ;     The    Socialist,     Seattle, 

flnsimllat    Wash,  (weekly) ;  Montajui  News,  Hel- 

^ir~  ena,  Mont,  (weekly) ;  Labor,  St.  Louis 
(weekly) ;  Social  Democratic  Heratd, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  (weekly);  Interna- 
tional Socialist  Review,  Chicago  (monthly) ;  Social- 
ist Review,  Hoboken,  N.  J.  (semi-monuily).  Of 
these  The  Worker,  Montana  News,  and  Socialist 
Review  are  owned  exclusively  by  the  party  or- 
ganizations where  they  are  published.  Among 
general  propaganda  papers  supporting  the  So- 
cialist Party  are  The  Appeal  to  Reason,  Gt- 
rard,  Kan.  (weekly) ;  Wilshire's  Magazine,  New 
York  (monthly);  the  Socialist  Woman,  Chicago 
(monthly). 

Of  the  large  number  of  papers  in  foreign  lan- 
guages the  most  important  are  the  German  New 
York  Volkszeitung  (daily),  established  in  1878; 
the  Vorwarts,  New  York  (weekly);  the  Arbeiltt 
Zeitung,  St.  Louis  (weekly);  Die  Wakrheit, 
Milwaukee  (weekly);  the  French  L' Union  Jis 
Travailleurs,  Charleroi,  Pa.  (weekly) ;  the  Polish 
Robotnik,  Brooklyn  (weekly) ;  the  Bohemian  Spra- 
vadlnost,  C^ca^o  (weekly) ;  the  Jewish  Formard, 
New  York  (daily).  In  addition,  the  party  has 
the  open  support  of  many  trade-union  journals 
in  different  languages,  including  the  Brewers' 
Journal,  Cincinnati  (weekly);  Cleveland  Cuistn, 
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Cleveland,  Ohio    (weekly);    Miners'    Magasitte, 
Denver,  Colorado  (weekly). 

As  a  part  of  the  International  Socialist  move- 
ment, accepting  the  platform  and  principles  of 
that  movement,  the  Socialist  Party  is  represented 
at  the  International  Socialist  Bureau  at  Brussels 
and  takes  part  in  the  congresses  of  the  Interna- 
tional Party  of  Socialism. 

William  Mailly. 

SOCIALISTS  OF  THE  CHAIR:  In  1871,  in 
Germany,  Herr  Offenheim,  in  the  National  Zei- 
tung,  dubbed  those  professors  of  political  economy 
who  inclined  toward  certain  socialistic  views, 
Katheder  Sosialisten  (Academic  Socialists  or 
Socialists  of  the  Chair).  The  term  was  taken  up 
and  accepted  by  Professor  SchmoUer  (^.  v.)  in  his 
opening  address  at  a  gathering  at  Eisenach  in 
1872  of  those  who  sympathize  with  the  view,  and 
it  led  to  somewhat  of  a  movement  in  Germany, 
and  the  formation  in  1873  of  the  Vereinfur  Soeial- 
Politik  (Social  Economic  Club),  an  organization 
to  represent  their  visws,  holding  meetings  almost 
annually  and  producing  considerable  literature. 
The  name  has  passed  into  other  countries,  and  in 
England  and  America  is  applied  to  professors 
(and  they  are  not  a  few,  see  Socialism)  who  in- 
cline to  certain  socialistic  propositions.  Never- 
theless, Socialists  of  the  Chair  are  not  Socialists. 
In  Germany,  especially,  they  stand  for  little  more 
than  an  expansion  of  the  paternal  State,  while 
Socialists  oppose  paternalism. 

Professor  Schmoller,  in  his  opening  address  at 
Eisenach,  said: 

"The  nurlced  division  of  classes  in  the  midst  of  existing 
society,  the  open  war  between  masters  and  worlmien,  be- 
tween owneis  and  proletarians,  and  the  danger^  still  distant 
but  threatening  the  future,  of  a  social  revolution,  have  for 
some  years  caused  doubts  to  arise  as  to  the  truth  and  defini- 
tive triumph  of  the  economic  doctrines  represented  by  the 
congress  of  economists;  and  on  all  sides  it  is  questioned 
whether  absolute  freedom  of  labor  and  the  complete  abolition 
of  the  antiquated  regulations  of  the  Middle  Ages  will  bring 
about  that  perfectly  happy  situation  which  the  believers 
in  taistn-fair*  have  so  enthusiastically  predicted."  (While 
thus  separating  himself  from  the  old  optimism  of  the  Man- 
chester party  [Doi  ManehtsUrthum],  Schmoller  was  careful 
to  show  that  he  did  not  accept  the  conclusion  of  the  Social- 
ists.) "Tho  by  no  means  satis6ed,"  he  said,  "with  existing 
social  conditions,  and  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  reforms, 
we  preach  neither  the  upsetting  of  science  nor  the  overthrow 
of  the  existing  social  order,  and  we  protest  against  all  social- 
istic experiments.  All  the  great  advances  shown  in  history 
have  been  the  results  of  the  work  of  ages.  The  existing  eco- 
nomic legislation,  the  present  methods  of  production,  the 
psychological  conditions  of  the  different  classes,  ought  to  be 
the  basis  of  our  reforming  energy.  We  demand  neither  the 
abolition  of  industrial  freedom  nor  the  suppression  of  the 
wage  system;  but  we  do  not  wish,  out  of  respect  for  abstract 
principles,  to  allow  the  most  crying  abuses  to  become  daily 
worse,  and  to  permit  so-called  freedom  of  contract  to  end  in 
the  actual  exploitation  of  the  laborer.  We  do  not  desire  the 
State  to  advance  money  to  working  men  in  order  that  they 
may  make  experiments  on  systems  inevitably  destined  to 
fail:  but  we  demand  that  it  should  concern  itself,  in  an  al- 
together new  spirit,  with  their  instruction  and  training,  and 
shoiild  see  that  labor  is  not  conducted  under  conmtions 
which  must  have  for  their  inevitable  effect  the  degradation 
of  the  laborer." 

SOCIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  THE  (English): 
The  Sociological  Society  was  constituted  in  Nov., 
1903,  by  a  combination  of  representatives  of  all 
departments  of  social  investigation,  as  well  as  of 
practical  interests,  political,  educational,  philan- 
thropic, religious,  etc. 

_  The  aims  of  the  society  are  scientific,  educa- 
tional, and  practical.  It  seeks  to  promote  inves- 
tigation, and  to  advance  education  in  the  social 
sciences  in  their  various  aspects  and  applications. 
It  aims  at  affording  a  common  gfround  on  which 
workers  from  all  fields  and  school  concerned  with 


social  phenomena  may  meet.  Economist  and 
historian,  psychologist  and  moralist,  anthro- 
pologist and  archeologist,  geographer  and  natu- 
ralist, as  also  physician  and  alienist,  criminologist 
and  jurist,  hygienist  and  educationist,  philan- 
thropist and  social  reformer,  politician  and  cleric. 

The  Sociological  Society  prosecutes  its  work 
by  means  customary  to  an  efHciently  organized 
learned  society,  namely,  meetines  for  papers  and 
discussions,  the  collection  of  rdevant  periodical 
and  book  literature,  and  by  publications.  For 
papers  and  discussions  the  society  holds  meet- 
ings in  its  rooms,  24  Buckingham  St.  The  so- 
ciety also  publishes  a  quarterly  joiuna),  The 
Sociological  Kevieiv. 

The  foreign  correspondents  of  the  societv  in- 
clude many  of  the  most  eminent  continental  and 
American  sociologists.  Membership  is  open  to 
all  interested  in  sociological  studies.  Secretary, 
Dr.  Slaughter.  Address:  24  Buckingham  St., 
Strand,  London,  W.  C. 

SOCIOLOGY  (from  Latm  socius,  a  comrade, 
whence  societas,  society,  and  Greek  X^yn,  reason) 
is  in  general  the  science  of  society.  Three  dis- 
tinct conceptions  of  the  science  have,  however, 
prevailed.  It  has  been  conceived  (i)  as  a  mere 
coordination  of  the  various  particular  social 
sciences;  (2)  as  itself  a  particular  science  dealing 
with  all  social  relations  not  considered  under  other 
social  sciences;  (3)  as  a  science  of  the  fundamental 
laws  and  general  principles  tmderlying  all  social 
phenomena.  This  is  the  view  which  obtains 
to-day  with  the  best  thinkers.  It  is  a  modem 
science.  Plato,  Aristotle,  Aquinas,  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Montesquieu,  Rousseau,  Hume,  Ben- 
tham,  Burke,  Hegel,  Fourier,  and  others  devel- 
oped many  profound  and  valuable  thoughts  as 
to  social  principles,  yet  Comte  (9.  v.)  in  1838 
first  used  the  word  sociology  for  the  science  of 
society,  or  social  physics,  as  he  called  it,  and  first 
developed  social  pnnciples  in  a  systematic  way, 
based,  as  he  believed,  on  an  induction  from  facts. 
He  conceived  of  the  social  world  as  a  unity,  looked 
at  according  to  his  well-known  analysis  of  the 
history  of  human  thought,  first  theologically, 
then  metaphysically,  and  lastly  positively,  or  as  a 
mere  study  of  facts  apart  from  all  preconception. 
But  Comte's  acquaintance  with  social  facts  was 
limited.  Jacques  Quetelet  in  his  "Du  Syst^tme 
Sociale  "  (1848)  and  "Physique  Sociale"  (1835) 
laid  the  foundations  and  developed  the  methods 
of  quantitative — that  is,  of  scientifically  exact — 
studies  of  social  phenomena.  Herbert  Spencer 
(q.  V.)  introduced  the  conception  of  evolution  and 
formulated  the  great  basic  propositions  of  evolu- 
tionist sociology.  His  "Principles  of  Sociology," 
as  a  developed  part  of  his  synthetic  philosophy, 
did  not  begm  to  appear  till  1876,  but  most  of  his 
more  important  positions  are  already  developed  in 
his  earlier  works.  With  wide  knowledge  he  under- 
takes to  explain  the  genesis  of  all  phenomena, 
mental  and  natural,  in  accordance  with  a  univer- 
sal law  of  evolution.  Mr.  Spencer's  social  theories, 
however,  have  not  satisfied  those  who  believe  that 
the  State  should  assume  more  than  the  simplest 
governmental  functions.  Lester  F.  Ward  (Dy- 
namic Sociology,"  vol.  i.,  p.  218)  says  of  Spencer: 

No  nuin  probably  ever  wrote  as  much  as  he  has  written 
without  saying  more  that  the  average  judgment  of  mankind 
could  not  indorse  as  soon  as  presented.  ,  .  .  Paradoxical  as 
it  may  sound,  and  whether  it  be  construed  as  complimen- 
tary or  otherwise,  Mr.  Spencer  has  too  much  good  sense  and 
too  much  real  knowledge  to  build  a  perfect  system  of  phi- 
losophy. 
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The  biological  conception  of  society  is  minutely 
carried  out  by  the  German  A.  Schaffle  (g.  v.)  in 
his  "Bau  und  Leben  des  socialen  Korpers" 
(1875),  and  by  the  Belgian  Guillaume  de  Greef  in 
his  "Introduction  ilia  Sociologie"  (1886-89). 
In  the  United  States  Lester  F.  Ward,  in  his  "Dy- 
namic Sociology"  (1883),  "The  Psychic  Factors 
of  Civilization  '^(1893),  "Pure  Sociology"  (1902), 
and  "Applied  Sociology"  (1906),  lays  emphasis 
upon  the  self-conscious  purpose  of  man  as  a  con- 
troUing  factor  in 'the  advanced  stages  of  social 
evolution.  His  works  are  of  special  importance 
in  reform  because  of  his  argument  that  at  a  cer- 
tain point  the  natural  evolution  of  society  passes 
over  into  an  artificial  and  teleological  evolution. 
Mr.  Ward's  belief  ttiat  society  can  consciously  de- 
termine its  own  status  perhaps  contributes  to 
socialism  as  truly  as  Mr.  Spencer's  position  op- 
poses socialism.  At  least  mention  should  be 
made  of  an  earlier  American  who,  tho  not  using 
the  term  sociology,  nevertheless  treated  sociolog- 
ical subjects  with  some  originality  and  force — 
Henry  C.  Carey  {q.  v.).  He  published  his  "Prin- 
ciples of  Social  Science"  in  1858-60,  grouping  all 
phenomena  roimd  the  principle  of  association, 
out  somewhat  forcing  facts  to  suit  his  own  fancies 
about  association .  More  recent  writers  have  found 
various  principles  as  the  elementary  and  distinc- 
tive principle  of  society.  Gabriel  Tarde  (' '  Les  Lois 
de  rimitation,"  1890)  finds  it  in  imitation;  Lud- 
wig  Gumplowicz  ("Der  Rassenkampf,"  1883, 
and  "Grundriss  der  Sociologie,"  1885)  finds  it 
in  the  conflicts,  amalgamations,  and  assimilations 
of  heterogeneous  ethnical  groups;  J.  Novicow  of 
Odessa  (Les  Luttes  entre  les  Soci^t^  Hu- 
maines,"  1893)  finds  it  in  the  variation  of  con- 
flict and  alliance;  Emile  Durkheim  ("De  la  Di- 
vision du  Travail  Sociale,"  1893)  finds  it  in  a 
division  of  functions  creating  not  only  division, 
but  solidarity,  ethical  and  moral  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic; John  S.  Mackenzie  ("An  Introduction  to 
Social  Philosophy,"  1870)  elaborates  the  Platonic 
or  moral-organic  conception  of  society;  Gustav 
Ratzenhofer  ("Wesen  und  Zweck  der  Politik," 
1893,  and  Die  Sociologische  Erkenntniss," 
1898)  and  Albion  W.  Small  ("General  Sociology," 

1905)  interpret  society  in  terms  of  interests. 
Small  has  given  particular  attention  to  the 
progress  of  method  m  sociology  which  he  says  has 
been  marked  from  Spencer  to  Ratzenhofer  "by 
gradual  shifting  of  effort  from  analogical  represen- 
tation of  social  structures  to  real  analysis  of  social 
processes."  Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings  first  in  nu- 
merous articles,  and  in  1896  in  his  "Principles  of 
Sociology,"  held  that  "the  original  and  elemen- 
tary subjective  fact  in  society  is  the  conscious- 
ness of  kind  "  (p.  1 7) .  In  later  works  ("  Elements 
of  Sociology,"  1898,  "Inductive  Sociology," 
1901,  and  "Descriptive  and  Historical  Sociology," 

1906)  be  derives  the  consciousness  of  kind  itself 
and  all  other  social  phenomena,  from  the  varying 
degrees  of  like  and  unlike  response,  by  like  and 
unlike  individuals,  to  a  common  stimulation. 
Out  of  these  elements  are  built  up  concerted  vo- 
Ution  and  social  control,  and  social  organization, 
the  function  of  which  is  to  create  and  maintain 
the  social  welfare.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  develop- 
ment of  sociology  up  to  the  present  time.  We 
shall  now  consider  its  content  and  main  positions, 
following,  for  the  most  part,  the  outline  of  the 
last-named  author.  According  to  him  descrip- 
tive sociology  comes  first,  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  being  of  necessity  preliminary  to  their 
analysis.     Society  is  not  limited  to  human  beings ; 


most  animals  are  social.  The  associations  of  the 
ants,  bees,  and  beavers  are  well  known.  Among 
mammals  and  birds  isolated  lives  are  rare.  Some 
degree  of  aggregation  is  necessary  usually  to  pre- 
serve life  in  the  struggle  for  life.  In  his  "The 
Ascent  of  Man"  ProKssor  Drummond  has  de- 
veloped the  thought  that  the  struggle  for  the  life 
of  others  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  the 
struggle  for  life  of  self.  Say  the  authors  of  "The 
Evolution  of  Sex"  (p.  279)^  "The  activities  of 
even  the  lowest  organisms  are  often  distinctively 
referable  to  either  category.  .  .  .  Hardly  dis- 
tinguishable at  the  outset,  the  primitive  hunger 
and  love  become  the  starting  points  of  diver- 
gent lines  of  egoistic  and  altruistic  motion  and  ac- 
tivity." Kropotkin  emphasizes  the  fact  played 
by  the  social  life  in  animal  evolution  in  his  use  of 
Brehm's  "Illustriertes  Thierleben."  Aggrega- 
tion is  of  two  kinds:  genetic,  or  by  descent  from 
a  common  ancestor,  and  congregate,  or  by  the 
coining  together  of  individuals.  The  patriarchal 
theory  of  the  origin  of  society  supposed  a  genetic 
basis;  the  social-contract  theory,  a 
Aiioolation  congregate  basis.  Neither  is  exclu- 
sively  the  case.  External  physical 
conditions,  as  necessity  of  food  and 
water  and  protection,  compel  aggregation.  Yet 
the  evidence  that  close  interbreeding  is  injurious 
is  familiar  and  is  generally  accepted  as  conclusive. 
We  come  next  to  consider  the  social  mind. 
This  is  not  an  abstract  but  a  concrete  thing.  It 
exists  only  in  individual  minds,  and  yet  is  more 
than  any  individuail  mind;  it  is  the 
g^j^  Kind  pbenomenon  of  individual  minds  in 
interaction.  Aggregation  is  supple- 
mented by  various  processes  of  com- 
munication, suggestion  and  imitation,  conflict  and 
association,  all  constituting  an  interstimulation 
and  responsive  mind  in  relation  with  mind.  In 
this  process  resemblances  and  differences  are 
accentuated,  like  natures  become  aware  of  their 
similarity,  the  consciousness  of  kind  arises,  and 
assimilation  begins.  Like  response  to  common 
stimulation  played  upon  by  the  consciousness  of 
kind  becomes  concerted  volition  and  develops 
into  cooperation.  In  animals  the  social  mind  is 
instinctive  only.  In  the  lowest  men  and  on  oc- 
casions among  more  highly  developed  men  it  is 
mainly  instinctive  and  emotional,  manifesting 
itself  in  panics,  fads,  crazes,  mobs,  revivab, 
revolutions,  lynching,  etc. 

The  social  mind  acquires  continuity  through 
the  social  memory  or  tradition.  Tradition  is  the 
integration  of  the  public  opinion  of  many  genera- 
tions. Primary  traditions  are  economic,  jurid- 
ical, political,  and  are  developed  in  this  order. 
Secondary  traditions  are  personal,  esthetic,  and 
religious.  Tertiary  traditions  are  theological, 
metaphysical,  and  scientific.  The  highest  form 
of  the  social  mind  is  attained  throi^h  investiga- 
tion and  discussion  and  the  evolution  of  a  rea- 
soned public  opinion. 

The  social  organization  includes  the  social 
composition,  or  groupings  in  which  individuals  or 
minor  groups  of  individuals  dwell  together,  and 
the  social  constitution,  or  groupings  in  which  in- 
dividuals work  or  otherwise  act  tc^ther  whether 
they  dwell  together  or  not.  Social  composition 
begins  with  the  family  group.  Not  much  social 
composition  is  found  below  the  birds,  tho  nearly 
all  birds  live  in  families.  Brehm  declared  that 
genuine  marriage  could  be  found  only  among 
birds.  ("Thierleben,"  bd.  iv.,  p.  ao.) 
Groups  which  are  composed  of  families  are 
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either  ethnical,  that  is,  composed  of  kindred  and 
genetic;  or  demotic,  that  is,  associate  and  civil. 
(See  Family.) 

The  composition  of  demotic  societies  into  vil- 
lages, towns,  counties,  states,  nations,  is  well 
known  (a.  v.).  This  social  composition  is  jjsy- 
cholog^cal  rather  than  physical.  The  constitu- 
tion of  society  is  its  organization  into  specialized 
associations  for  various  social  ends.  Examples 
are  municipal  governments,  churches,  schools, 
industrial  corporations,  societies,  clubs,  etc.  In 
the  tribal  society  composition  and  constitution 
are  substantially  identical. 

In  civilized  communities  the  constitution  of 
society  is  like  a  great  circle  with  numberless 
small  circles  within  it.  Sociahsts  are  right  in 
saying  that  the  State  could  do  all ;  individualists 
are  right  in  saying  that  society  could  get  on  with- 
out government;  but  neither  is  the  normal  de- 
velopment. The  end  of  society  is  the  evolution  of 
the  rational  and  spiritual  personality  of  its  mem- 
bers. Cultural  associations  develop  this  and  are 
religious,  educational,  scientific,  ethical,  esthetic, 
or  what  is  called  polite  society.  Economic,  legal, 
and  poUtical  associations  exist  in  a  functional 
sense  for  the  sake  of  cultural  organization  and 
activity.  Psychologically  the  social  constitution 
is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  social  composition. 
It  is  an  alliance  of  the  like  and  the  non-toleration 
of  the  unlike  in  each  simple  association,  sup- 
plemented by  toleration  and  consideration  of  the 
unlike  in  complex  association.    His- 

Hutariaal  to"'^^!  sociology  Professor  Giddings 

Bosioloa^  divides  into  four  parts,  (i)  Zoogenic 
"  association  (association  of  animals) 
long  preceded  the  association  of  men 
and  deeply  affected  animal  life.  Indeed  we  may 
say  that  association  or  society  has  been  the  su- 
preme element  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  It 
was  Mr.  Darwin's  dictum  that  "those  communi- 
ties which  included  the  greatest  number  of  the 
most  sympathetic  members  would  flourish  best  " 
(quoted  in  Drummond's  "The  Ascent  of  Man," 
p.  238).  Kropotkin  says,  "Sociability  is  as  much 
a  law  of  nature  as  mutual  struggle"  (Nineteenth 
Century,  1890,  p.  340).  Herbert  Spencer  says 
of  the  ethical  bearings  of  altruistic  principles 
("Principles  of  Ethics,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  5):  "Animal 
life  of  all  but  the  lowest  kinds  has  been  main- 
tained by  virtue  of  them.  Excluding  the  Pro- 
tozoa, among  which  their  operation  is  scarcely 
discernible,  we  see  that,  without  gratis  benefits  to 
offspring  and  earned  benefits  to  adults,  life  could 
not  have  continued." 

"The  ant,"  says  Kropotldn,  "thrives  without  having  any 
of  the  '  protective '  features  which  cannot  be  dispensed  with 
by  animals  living  an  isolated  life." 

In  their  societies  parrots  find  infinitely  more  protection 
than  they  possibly  might  find  in  any  ideal  development  of 
beak  and  claw.  Horses,  badly  oisanixed  on  the  whole  for 
resisting  both  their  numerous  enemies  and  the  adverse  con- 
ditions of  climate,  would  soon  have  disappeared  from  the  siu*- 
face  of  the  earth  were  it  not  for  their  sociable  spirit.  When  a 
beast  of  prey  approadies  them  several  studs  unite  at  once, 
.  .  .  and  when  a  snowstorm  rages  in  the  steppes  rach  stud 
keeps  close  together  and  repairs  to  a  protected  ravine.  .  .  . 
Life  in  societies  enables  the  feeblest  insects,  the  feeblest  birds, 
and  the  feeblest  mammals  to  resist  or  to  protect  themselves 
from  the  most  terrible  birds  and  beasts  of  prey.  .  .  .  We 
maintain  that  under  any  circumstances  sodability  is  the 
greatest  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  life.  (Kropotldn,  loc. 
dt..  pp.  7-11.) 

(2)  But  after  zoogenic  comes  anthropogenic 
association.  There  is  here,  however,  no  break. 
Society  produced  man  rather  than  man  society. 
The  ape-like  forerunner  of  man  is  social.  (See 
Darwin's  "Descent  of  Man,"  p.  180.)     Langtiage 


is  necessary  to  human  development  and  society 
is  necessary  to  language.  Most  evolutionary 
thought  here  has  gone  astray.  Mr.  Fiske  argues 
that  social  development  followed  from  prolonged 
infancy,  but  this  forgets  that  association  must 
precede  prolonged  infancy.  The  brain  is  the  re- 
sult of  association  and  man  the  creature  of  social 
Ufe,  rather  than  social  life  the  work  of  man. 

Mr.  Lester  P.  Ward  (in  American  Anthropologist,  vol.  viii.. 
No.  3,  July,  1895)  also  argues  that  "man's  erect  posture  is 
chiefly  due  to  brain  development,"  and  that  his  psychologic 
evolution  is  to  be  explained  largely  by  association. 

Such  is  this  view  of  the  genesis  of  the  human 
species,  in  society,  rather  than  of  society  from 
man,  tho  Mr.  Giddings  reminds  his  reader  that 
the  conclusions  are  yet  merely  hyxxithetical. 
Economic  ideas,  even  of  tools,  political  ideas  of 
toleration  and  obedience  and  of  kinship,  have 
their  beginnings  in  the  animal  world.  Char- 
acteristic of  the  beginnings  of  human  society  were 
the  primitive  explanations  and  traditions  of  life, 
death,  and  causation,  as  animism  and  the  ghost 
theory. 

(3)  Coming  now  to  ethnogenic  associations,  we 
find  that  self-consciousness  is  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes human  from  animal  commtmities.     At 

first,  however,  the  social  constitution 
Ethnonnie  ^®  ""^  different  from  the  social  com- 
AifooUtion  P°«L*»??-     The     first    groups    were 

probably  formed  of  family  groups. 

At  the  same  time  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  may  have  been  the  loosest.  The  family 
relation  can  and  probably  did  coexist  with  the 
greatest  sexual  irregularities,  especially  at  the 
great  gatherings  and  festivals.  The  trading  and 
lending  of  wives  was  common.  It  is  probable 
that  the  domestic  group  was  simply  a  monoga- 
mous family,  mainly  the  result  of  male  jealousv 
and  power,  as  held  by  Darwin  and  Maine;  with 
polyandry  and  polygyny  the  exception.  (See 
Family.)_  The  male  probably  often  deserted  the 
female  with  her  children,  and  they  would  know 
only  the  mother,  thus  accounting  tor  the  matro- 
nymic  clan.  The  union  of  hordes  produces  the 
tribe,  and  the  union  of  tribes  an  ethnic  nation. 
In  horde,  clan,  or  tribe,  chieftaincy  can  become 
hereditary;  the  clans  are  the  juridical  organiza- 
tion; the  phratry  is  the  religious  organization 
guarding  the  rehgious  tradition.  Its  secret  so- 
cieties of  medicine-men  give  the  germs  of  the  pro- 
fessional class;  the  sachems  elected  by  clansmen 
and  clanswomen  are  the  first  judges.  Chieftains 
become  the  founders  of  a  nobility.  There  results 
a  feudalism  (q.  v.)  which  prepares  the  way  for 
another  system. 

In  demogenic  associations  the  social  com- 
position is  subordinate  to  a  developed  social 
constitution.  It  has  three  stages.  In  the  first 
all  the  energies  of  society  are  concentrated  upon 

gjlitical  integration  and  defense,  as  in  Egypt  and 
abylonia ;  in  the  second  there  is  a  critical  effort 
to  achieve  the  union  of  personal  libeTt}^  with  sta- 
bility through  the  constructive  evolution  of  mu- 
nicipal constitutional  law.  Greece  failed  in  con- 
struction and  Rome  sacrificed  spontaneity  to 
system.  This  stage  went  on  through  the  Middle 
Ages,  the  Reformation,  the  French  and  American 
Revolutions.  The  third  stage  is  industrial.  The 
development  of  the  fundamental  social  interests 
thus  reverses  the  order  of  their  genesis. 

We  found  that  there  were  three  fundamental 
social  traditions — economic,  legal,  and  political — 
evolved  in  this  order.     But  when  society,  build- 
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ing  on  these  traditions,  reaches  the  political  stage 
it  puts  its  social  energies  into  perfecting  that 
first,  and  then  works  back  and  pei^ 
«vn....ii.  fects  its  legal  and  then  its  economic 
ofmltonT  •'*^-  ^  ^**''  ^'^^  secondary  tradi- 
^  tions  of  the  personal  or  animistic, 
the  esthetic  and  religious.  When 
society  has  reached  the  political  stage  it  has  by 
no  means  perfected  its  secondary  traditions,  and 
therefore,  in  so  far  as  it  busies  itself  with  in- 
tangible concerns,  it  interests  itself  in  religion, 
then  in  art,  then  in  personal  interests. 

The  tertiary  traditions,  however,  follow  a 
different  order.  In  the  religious-political  age 
the  human  mind  is  theological ;  in  the  critical  age 
it  is  metaphjrsical ;  only  in  the  economic  and 
spiritual  age  it  is  scientific.  The  stages  of  civili- 
zation are  then  military,  relip;ious,  and  theological ; 
liberal,  legal,  and  metaphysical;  finally,  economic, 
ethical,  and  scientific. 

In  this  philosophy  of  history  will  be  seen  both 
the  basis  and  the  inadequacy  of  Comte's  trilogy 
of  the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  toe 
positive ;  of  Hegel's  conception  of  the  evolution 
of  the  personsdity  of  man,  disregarding  the 
stages  oi  society;  and  Mr.  Spencer's  evolution  of 
society  in  terms  of  difierentiation  of  structures, 
and  finding  only  two  types,  the  military  and  the 
industrial. 

Ethnic  societies  that  have  reached  the  age  of 
confederation  and  kingship  become  lawless  and 
agg^ssive.  Migration  and  conquest  result.  The 
great  historical  races  are  the  result  of  the  super- 
position of  races  upon  races,  as  in  Egypt. 

As  a  result  of  such  conquests  society  becomes 
mingled,  sovereignty  is  developed,  the  social  con- 
stitution becomes  more  than  the  social  composi- 
tion, life  and  property  become  more  secure  than 
in  nomadic  days;  wealth  develops,  trade  flows  to 
centers,  division  of  labor  between  city  and  coun- 
try grows.  Traders  come  and  outdo  in  wealth 
the  older  population.  The  problem  is  to  incor- 
porate, under  political  form,  congregate  societies. 
The  genetic  form  of  society  gives  place  to  the 
civil.  Church  and  State  are  oi^anized.  Ethnic 
imity,  however,  is  not  lost.  Territory  is  more 
thought  of.  Political  integration  goes  on. 
Strong  states  absorb  the  weak.  The  community, 
too,  reacts  on  the  individual.  Gradualljr  the  mil- 
itary state  is  outgrown.  Natural  selection  favors 
those  adapted  to  the  dominant  social  character- 
istics. Selection,  for  example,  has  produced  the 
American  spirit,  with  its  desire  for  change,  its  love 
of  experiment,  and  its  respect  for  enterprise. 
The  legal  and  critical  age  is  bom.  Voluntary 
organization,  under  the  authority  and  protection 
of  law,  assumes  endless  variety.  It  produces 
personal  liberty.  There  is  much  inherent  de- 
mocracy in  mere  numbers.  But  the  develop- 
ment of  liberalism  disintegrates  the  social  coin- 
position.  The  religious-proprietary  family  is 
weakened.  Liberalism  substitutes  contract  for 
custom.  The  authority  of  the  parent  is  weak- 
ened. The  family  becomes  romantic  and  un- 
stable. Liberalism,  too,  weakens  the  State,  but 
it  increases  wealth  and  introduces  the  industrial 
age.  Increase  of  wealth  multiplies  population,  if 
not  by  increasing  the  birth-rates,  by 
K&lthnaiui  decreasing  death-rates.  The  cor- 
t:"  reeled  Malthusian  formula  is:  "In 
any  given  state  of  industry  and  the 
arts  population  tends  to  increase 
faster  than  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  general 
plane  of  living."    This  quickens  invention  and  in- 


dustrial progress  begins  anew.  Invention  is  rhyth- 
mical. Spencer  is  right  (' '  Principles  of  Biology," 
vol.  ii.,  pt.  6),  as  Professor  Lavasseur,  M.  Du- 
mont,  and  Miss  Brownell  have  shown  that  the 
birth-rate  diminishes  as  individual  evolution  in- 
creases. This  is  partly  the  result  of  physiological 
changes,  but  mainly  the  result  of  psychological 
reasons.  There  is  a  deliberate  prevention  of 
births.  The  "preventive  check"  has  come  into 
general  use,  as  m  France  and  New  England.  But 
this  proves  not  the  falsity  but  the  truth  of  Mal- 
thusianism.  It  gives  indubitable  proof  that 
population  feels  the  tendency  to  increase  faster 
than  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  general  plane  of 
living.  Demogenic  association  develops  clas-ses 
and  the  class  struggle.  Disintegration  of  the  so- 
cial constitution  shows  itself  in  the  city ;  savage- 
ry threatens  the  cities,  but  first  private  philan- 
thropy, and  then  communal  intelligence,  awalcen 
ethical  character  and  effort  and  'check  the  sav- 
agery. Society  thus  becomes  more  reflectively 
self-conscious  and  studies  more  the  possibilities  of 
both  free  contract  and  authority. 

This  leads  us  to  the  study  ot  explanatory 
sociology,  or  the  consideration  of  social  law  and 
cause.  The  initial  causes  of  society  are  physical, 
but  association  furthers  survival  and 
figjiff  happiness,  and  develops  the  con- 
of  Provreii  sci°is  individual  and  the  conscious 
society.  Relations  and  activities  are 
valued,  choices  are  made,  policies 
are  devised,  institutions  founded.  Natural  se- 
lection works  among  these.  The  further  task  of 
sociology  is  to  discover  and  use  the  details  and 
laws  of  these  complicated  processes.  Society  is 
often  described  as  an  organism,  but  it  is  more.  It 
is  essentially  psychical.  It  is  more  than  a  mul- 
titude of  individual  minds.  Personality  is  a 
unity,  but  it  is  not  indivisible  or  undecomposable. 
Undoubtedly  the  individual  will  plays  a  large 
part  in  htiman  life,  but  the  question  is  whence 
comes  the  individual  will.  Sociology,  as  a  science 
of  natural  causation  and  natural  law,  declares 
emphatically  that  the  individual  is,  at  least  to  a 
very  large  extent,  the  product  of  environment,  in- 
cluding the  social  will.  Man  is  a  variable,  but  not 
an  independent  variable.  The  theory  of  natural 
rights  is  given  up  to-day  by  science,  but  there  are 
norms  of  rights,  socially  necessary  laws,  which 
science  is  beginning  to  discover.  Society  is  a 
psychological  orgamzation  rather  than  a  physical 
organism.  Sociology  then  teaches  that  the 
struggle  for  life  brings  individual  beings  into  a 
certain  amount  of  aggregation ;  that  a  conscious- 
nass  of  kind  begins  in  the  earliest  animal  life :  that 
the  struggle  for  life  is  aided  in  the  earliest  stages 
by  what  Dnunmond  calls  the  struggle  for  the  Ufe 
of  others ;  that  thus  from  aggregation  there  comes 
a  more  or  less  conscious  association ;  that  this  re- 
acts upon  and  develops  the  individual:  that  a 
social  mind  is  developed,  and  eventually  ex- 
prest  in  social  purposes  and  control;  that  there 
follows  a  struggle  for  existence  between,  and  a 
survival  of,  the  fittest  social  institutions,  and 
thus  we  have  the  persistence  and  coexistence  of 
the  highest  x>ersonality  and  the  highest  social 
organization. 

Society  is  not  a  physical  organism,  but  it  is  a 
psychological  organization  of  conscious  organ- 
isms. Revised  by  P.  H.  Giddincs. 

RBrssBNCBa:   F.  H.  Giddinss's  PrifcipUt  of  Sociaietr  (1S96), 

Iriductivr  Sociolc—  '----^   — ■  " "^ -•  ^-- ' 

Sociolog, 
(1876); 
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Facten  of  CiviUaaiion  (1803),  Purl  Socioloty  (i9<»)>  >i>d 
AppK4d  Sociology  (1906);  Henry  Dnunmonds  Th*  Aicmt 
of  Matt  (1896);  J.  S.  Mackenzie  B  An  ItUrodmtioH  to  Social 
PkHoiotity  (1890);  Rou's  Social  Control  (1901);  SmaU't 
Gmtral  Sociology  (1905). 

SOETBEER,  ABOLPH  GEORGE:  Statistician 
and  political  economist;  bom  in  Hamburg,  1814; 
taking  his  degree  at  Gdttin|[en,  entered  the  edu- 
cation department  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  and 
later  the  Hamburg  Deputation  of  Commerce,  he 
became  an  authority  on  financial  questions. 
Called  "the  father  of  German  gold  coinage,"  he 
regrets  the  decline  in  value  of  silver  and  favors 
the  adoption  of  one  gram  of  fine  gold  as  an  inter- 
national unit  of  value,  the  coinage  of  gold  to  be  free, 
on  payment  of  a  seniorage,  but  no  gold  coin  con- 
taining less  than  5.8065  grams  of  pure  gold  to  be 
minted.  All  nations  to  coin  silver  in  the  ratio  of 
20  to  I,  but  its  coinage  not  to  be  free.  In  1872 
he  became  professor  of  political  science  at  G6t- 
tingen.     Died  Oct.  13,  1892. 

Author  of  numerous  works,  he  is  best  known 
for  his  tables  of  prices. 

SOLVAY,  ERlfEST,  AND  THE  SOLVAT  JS- 
STITUTE :  Founder  of  the  Solvay  Institute  at 
Brussels,  Bel^um;  bom  in  Brabant,  1838;  manu- 
facturer and  mventor;  he  has  made  a  fortune  in 
the  manufacturing  of  soda  by  a  new  process,  being 
often  spoken  of  as  the  Soda  King.  He  has  in- 
troduced various  industrial  betterment  features 
into  his  factories,  and  founded  (1901)  and  en- 
dowed the  Solvay  Institute,  in  Brussels,  a  large 
and  well-equipped  institute  devoted  to  all  forms 
of  sociological  research.  He  had  previously 
founded  an  institute  of  phvsiology,  and  has  been 
a  large  benefactor  of  the  University  of  Brussels. 
He  has  received  many  honors  from  the  State,  and 
was  elected  senator,  as  a  Liberal,  in  1893  and 
1897.  Address:  Solvay  Institute,  Leopold  Park, 
Brussels,  Belgium. 

SOMERSET,  LADY  HERRT:  Daughter  of 
Earl  Somers  of  Eastnor  Castle,  Herefordshire; 
president  of  British  Woman's  Temperance  Asso- 
ciation; bom  in  London,  1851.  She  was  married 
in  1872  to  Lord  Henry  Somerset,  the  second  son 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

For  some  years  Lady  Henry  was  often  at  court, 
and  a  leader  in  the  fashionable  society  of  London, 
but  this  position  was  not  congenial  to  her  tastes. 

Leaving  London  in  the  year  1878  for  one  of  her 
father's  beautiful  country  places,  she  remained 
there  for  many  years  in  coniparative  retirement 
with  her  son.  In  1884  Lord  Somers  died,  leaving 
Lady  Henry  Somerset  heir  to  Eastnor  .Castle, 
Somers  Town  (London),  and  Reigate.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  administering  an  estate  involving 
a  tenancy  of  more  than  one  hundred  thousand  per- 
sons deeply  imprest  the  mind  of  Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  and  in  a  crisis  hour  she  seemed  to  hear 
a  voice  saying  to  her:  "Act  as  tho  God  were  and 
thou  Shalt  know  He  is."  This  was  the  turning- 
point  of  her  destiny,  for  she  renounced  society, 
broke  away  from  her  former  relationships  at  the 
cost  of  criticism  and  alienation,  and  went  with 
her  son  to  Eastnor  Castle,  100  miles  from  London, 
where  for  five  years  she  lived  among  her  tenantry 
without  comradeship  of  any  kind  save  as  Chris- 
tian workers,  whom  she  invited,  came  and  went 
from  time  to  time.  She  built  chapels,  hired 
missionaries,  held  meetings  for  the  miners  in 
Wales  near  where  she  had  spent  some  years  of  her 
married  life,  and  in  every  way  improved  the  con- 


dition of  those  dependent  upon  her.  Mrs.  Hannah 
Whitall  Smith,  an  American  lady  and  a  leader  in 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  came 
to  Eastnor  by  invitation,  and  from  her  Lady 
Henry  Somerset  heard  the  history  of  the  crusade 
in  Ohio,  the  organized  movement  which  followed 
it,  and  the  wide  sweep  of  the  World's  Woman's 
Christian  Temperance  Union.  By  Mrs.  Smith's 
request.  Lady  Somerset  consented  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  British  Woman's  Temperance 
Association,  which  had  been  founded  as  the  result 
of  a  visit  made  by  Mother  Stewart  to  Great  Brit- 
ain in  1876.  This  was  in  1890.  In  1891  Lady 
Henry,  with  Mrs.  Hannah  Whitall  Smith,  came  by 
invitation  to  the  first  convention  of  the  World's 
Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  presided  over  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard. 
She  was  so  deeply  imprest  by  the  White  Ribbon 
women  and  their  work  that  she  remained  six 
months  in  America,  being  associated  with  Miss 
Willard  in  the  editorship  of  the  Union  Signal, 
the  organ  of  the  women  s  White  Ribbon  move- 
ment. 

In  April,  1891,  Lady  Henry  Somerset  returned 
to  London.  In  August  of  that  year  Miss  Willard 
lost  her  mother  and  went  to  Eastnor  Castle.  By 
their  united  efforts  the  British  Woman's  Tem- 
perance Association  was  reconstructed  on  the 
lines  of  the  modem  temperance  movement  as  il- 
lustrated in  the  World's  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  the  central  idea  of  which  is  to 
correlate  the  temperance  movement  with  other 
reforms  such  as  the  enfranchisement  of  women, 
the  labor  movement,  the  social  purity  movement, 
all  of  which  are  inextricably  intertwined  with  the 
temperance  reform  itself. 

In  the  previous  year,  1892,  Lady  Henry  had 
assumed  the  editorship  of  a  London  paper  called 
The  Woman's  Herald,  but  in  1804  the  name  was 
changed  to  The  Woman's  Signal.  It  is  now  the 
leading  woman's  paper  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
world  of  philanthropy  and  reform. 

Lady  Somerset  is  strongly  opposed  to  all  or- 
ganizations and  declarations  in  which  "profession 
mocks  performance."  She  has  more  and  more 
connected  herself  with  the  labor  movement  and 
with  a  practical  "Christian  socialism." 

Frances  E.  Willard. 

SOTTTH  AFRICA,  including  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
Orange  River  Colony,  the  Transvaal,  Rhode- 
sia, Swaziland,  Basutoland,  and  Bechuanaland, 
comprizes  one  of  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant portions,  having  1,31^,000  sq.  m.,  com- 
pared with  1,766,000  m  India,  2,972,000  in  Aus- 
tralia (commonwealth),  3,653,000  in  Canada,  and 
an  estimated  population  of  not  under  7,000,000 
(white,  1,135,016),  compared  with  294,000,000  in 
India,  4,000,000  in  Australia  (commonwealth), 
and  5,000,000  in  Canada. 

(For  all  statistics,  dates  of  acquisition,  etc.,  see 
British  Empirb,  p.  131.) 

The  office  of  High  Commissioner  in  and  for 
South  Africa  was  created  in  1878.  He  is  also 
governor  of  Basutoland,  administers  the  protec- 
torates of  Bechuanaland,  Swaziland,  and  Rho- 
desia, and  represents  the  crown  in  all  extra- 
colonial  South  African  matters.  A  customs 
convention  of  the  four  colonies  met  in  1006  and 
arranged  for  increase  of  duties  with  preferential 
rates  for  all  portions  of  the  British  Empire  grant- 
ing preferential  rates  to  South  Africa.  South 
Africa  has  large  industrial  possibilities,  important 
mineral  resources,  and  vast  undeveloped  territo- 
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ries.    It  had  in  1906  1,789  miles  of  railway  with 
644  miles  under  construction. 

It  has,  however,  had  serious  social  problems, 
primarily  those  concerning  the  employment  of 
Chinese  labor  (for  which  see  Chinese  Labor  in 
South  Africa),  and  the  poUtical  and  constitu- 
tional troubles  growing  out  of  the  Boer  War. 
There  has  been  much  complaint  about  the  lack  of 
self-government,  which  is,  however,  now  being 
gradually  granted.  The  critics  of  the  British 
Government's  policy  in  the  Boer  War  claimed 
that  it  was  an  unpust  and  inhuman  war,  in  the 
interests  of  graspmg  British  capitalists  owning 
the  mines  in  the  Transvaal,  who  demanded  and 
got  the  British  Government  to  back  up  unjust  de- 
mands from  the  Boer  Government.  The  defend- 
ers of  the  war  argued  that  the  Boer  Government 
had  not  and  would  not  treat  its  British  subjects 
with  fairness ;  taxed  them  without  granting  them 
representation;  refused  them  enfranchisement 
and  suffrage;  and  that  a  government  conducted 
on  such  antiquated  and  narrow  ideas  as  those  of 
the  Boers,  and  which  would  not  listen  to  reason  or 
equity,  must  be  forced  to  be  just  and  progressive. 
To-day  in  the  Transvaal  the  main  parties  are  the 
Progressives,  which  represent  the  capitalists;  the 
Independents,  who  oppose  Chinese  labor  and 
claim  to  represent  "Transvaal  liberaUsm";  the 
Het  Volk,  or  Boer  Party,  and  the  Labor  Party. 
The  government  has  recognized  politically  no 
difference  between  Britons  and  Boers,  with  uni- 
versal male  suffrage  on  the  basis  of  one  man  one 
vote.  The  exports  and  imports  of  the  Transvaal 
are  greater  than  all  the  rest  of  South  Africa  com- 
bined. If  the  labor  and  racial  problems  be  solved 
as  they  are  now  promised  to  be  solved,  South 
Africa  is  believed  to  have  a  very  large  future. 

SOVEREIGNS  OF  INDUSTRY,  THE:  This 
was  an  order  established  in  New  England  Jan.  6, 
1872,  to  develop  cooperative  stores  for  the  work- 
ing classes  similar  to  the  cooperative  movement 
started  by  the  Grange  (q.  v.).  Its  leaders  were 
William  Earle  and  John  Orvis.  Many  stores 
were  started  and  much  interest  was  taken,  but 
the  stores,  which  were  to  sell  at  cost,  were  under- 
sold and  nui  out  by  competition.  Later  they  in- 
troduced the  Rochdale  system  advocated  from 
the  first  by  Mr.  Orvis,  but  it  was  too  late,  and  the 
order  failed  about  1879,  tho  a  few  stores  survived. 
(See  Cooperation.) 

SOVEREIGRTY  in  political  science  Professor 
Burgess  ("Political  Science  and  Constitutional 
Law")  defines  as  "original,  absolute,  unlimited 


'  obligation  through  i 
most  essential  principle  of  the  State.  (For  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  sovereignty,  and  the 
views  of  it  held  by  dififerent  writers,  see  articles 
Political  Scibncb  and  State.)  Sovereignty, 
according  to  most  modem  writers,  though  not  all, 
is  based  upon  force.  "The  one  thing  that  char- 
acterizes the  State  is  coercive  jxjwer"  (Leroy 
Beaulieu,  "The  Modem  State").  "Force  is  an 
absolutely  essential  element  of  all  laws  whatever  " 
(James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  "Liberty,  Equality, 
and  Fraternity  " ) .  "  Penal  sanction  is  the  essence 
of  law"  (John  Stuart  Mill,  "Utilitarianism"). 
"Let  the  edifice  of  law  be  as  moral  and  effectual 
as  you  will,  its  foundation  is  the  force  of  the  com- 
munity" (Goldwin  Smith,  "Essays  on  Questions 
of  the  Day  "). 


Other  thinkers,  however,  deny  this.  Blunt- 
schli  distinguishes  between  force  and  power. 
Woodrow  Wilson  calls  sovereignty  "a  catalogue 
of  influences."  Lieber  calls  it  "the  sense  and 
sentiment  of  the  commimity."  Hume  says  that 
government  is  founded  on  opinion,  and  "that 
force  is  always  on  the  side  of  the  governed." 
Austin  says,  The  monarch  is  superior  to  the  gov- 
erned .  .  .  toan  indefinite  tho  limited  extent." 
(For  the  relation  of  sovereignty  to  liberty,  see 
State.) 

SPAHR,  CHARLES  B.:  Editor,  economist; 
bom  i860  in  Columbus,  Ohio;  graduated  at  Am- 
herst College  in  1881.  During  the  years  1884-85 
he  studied  in  Germany,  at  Leipsic.  On  his  re- 
turn to  America  he  became  editorial  writer  on 
The  Outlook,  a  position  he  held  until  his  death. 
Besides  this,  from  1889  to  1891  he  was  on  tbe 
editorial  staff  of  the  Commerctal  Advertiser.  In 
1 890  was  made  lecturer  on  taxation  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  at  Columbia  University.  He 
wrote  various  articles  and  essays  on  the  taxation 
of  labor,  the  single  tax,  etc.  He  died  in  1904. 
Author:  "The  Present  Distribution  of  Wealth 
in  the  United  States  " ;  "America's  Working  Peo- 
ple." 

SPAIN :  A  monarchy  of  Europe.  Area,  in- 
cluding the  Balearic  and  Canary  Islands  with 
smaller  possessions  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa. 
194,783.  Population  in  1900,  18,618,086,  or 
96.7  per  square  mile.  The  principal  cities  are: 
Madrid,  539,835  inhabitants ;  Barcelona,  533,000; 
Valencia,  213,530;  Seville,  148,315;  Malaga,  130,- 
100;  Murcia,  111,539;  Cartagena,  99,871. 

There  were  in  1905:  Marriages,  136,947;  births, 
669,765;  deaths,  491,372;  surplus  of  births,  178,- 
393.  In  1901  there  were  56,906  emigrants;  1905, 
126,067;  chiefly  to  Brazil,  Uruguay,  and  Ar- 
gentina. 

The  State  and  national  religion  of  Spain  is  the 
Roman  Catholic,  to  which  practically  all  inhabi- 
tants belong  with  the  exception  of  6,654  Protes- 
tants, 9,645  Rationalists,  40a  Jews,  and  13,175 
not  stated.  The  Church  is  supported  by  the 
State  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  41,000,000 
pesetas.  There  are  in  all  10,630  monks  and 
40,000  nuns.  Vast  amounts  of  property  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  Church. 

Education  is  on  a  low  level,  altho  some  prog- 
ress has  been  made  since  i860  when  75.3  per  cent 
of  the  population  were  illiterate;  the  percentage 
in  1889  was  68.1  per  cent.  In  190a  a  law  was 
passed  for  a  closer  inspection  of  all  schools,  and 
a  regular  system  of  supervision  was  introduced. 
The  annual  expenditure  for  25,340  public  primary 
and  grammar  schools  and  1,617,314  pupils  was 
in  1901  about  35,000,000  pesetas  or  francs. 
There  were  also  6,i8t  private  schools — mostly 
belonging  to  monastic  orders — with  344,380  pu- 
pils. Each  of  the  49  provinces  is  required  to 
have  a  secondary  school  or  "institution,"  which 
prepares  for  the  universities,  of  which  there  are 
9  with  16,000  students.  The  government  sup- 
ports also  a  number  of  technical  and  professional 
schools.  Its  total  expense  for  educational  pur- 
poses was  43,122,259  j)es.  in  1903. 

The  occupations  01  Spain  are  chiefly  agricul- 
tural, since  79.65  per  cent  of  the  total  area  is 
classed  as  productive,  divided  between  farming 
vineyards,  olive  culture,  meadows,  and  fruits. 
The  soil  is  divided  among  a  large  number  of  pro- 
prietors, 3,426,083. 
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Mining  a  o{  considenble  importance,  since  Spain  is  rich 

in  minerals;  93,375  workmen  were  employed 

.        in    1904   in    1,869   mining  concessions.     The 

ludUtTUf    total  value  of  the  mineral  output  was  170,- 

4S6,JiJ    pesetas;   the  principal   items  were: 

Iron  ores  and  pyrites,  43,793,33;;    cuprous 

iron  pyrites,  41,467,289;  coal,  18,099,625;  argentiferous  lead 

ore^  a7,8S5,347. 

Cotton  manufactuies  use  about  68,300  looms  with  a,6i4,- 
Soo  spindles.  Silk  manufacturers  produced  (1900-1)  700,- 
000  kilograms  of  raw  silk;  30,000  tons  of  cork  are  manufac- 
tured annually. 

The  commtre*  of  Spain  is  not  extensive  since  the  loss  of 
her  West  Indian  colonies.  In  190s  the  imports  amounted 
to  884,808,644  pes.,  chiefly  stone,  minerals,  glassware,  and 
pottery;  drugs,  cotton,  gram,  sugar,  and  other  food  products; 
the  exports  to  1,018,387,334,  chiefly  minerals,  metals,  food 
products,  and  wtnt — 103,008,188  pes.  Imports  were  chiefly 
from  Great  Britain,  Fiance,  and  the  U.  S.;  exixirts  chiefly  to 
Great  Britain,  Fiance,  and  Cuba. 

The  nurehani  navy  of  Spain  consisted  in  1905  of  449  stcam- 
Cfs  with  434,846  tons  net,  and  541  sailing  vessels  with  8s,- 
5S3  tons  net. 

The  Constitution  of  Spain  dates  from  June 
30,  1876.  It  provides  for  a  hereditary  king  or 
queen;  a  parliament  called  Cortes,  with  a  Senate 
and  Congress,  equal  in  authority.  In  the  former 
there  are  360  members;  180  are  appointed  for 
life,  hereditary,  or  become  members  by  virtue 
of  wealth;  180  are  elected,  and  must  be  renewed 
one  half  every  five  years.  The  Congress  iff 
elected,  one  member  to  every  50,000  of  the  pop- 
ulation. Their  present  number  is 
CeMUtntlon  ^°^ '  ^^y  cannot  take  offices,  pen- 
sions, or  salaries.  The  only  remu- 
neration members  of  Parliament  re- 
ceive is  free  transportation.  According  to  the 
law  of  June  26, 1890,  all  male  Spaniards,  twenty- 
five  years  old,  citizens  of  a  municipality  for  two 
years,  in  full  civil  rights,  may  vote. 

The  king  with  nme  cabinet  ministers  is  the 
executive  of  the  country;  his  person  is  invio- 
lable. 

Many  changes  in  the  ministry  have  taken  place 
the  last  few  years,  owing  to  an  agitation  to  in- 
troduce bills  for  "civil  marriages'  and  for  sep- 
aration of  State  and  Church. 

The  finances  of  Spain  are  in  a  favorable  con- 
dition, apart  from  the  public  debt. 

The  revenue  is  chiefly  from  direct  and  indirect  taxes, 
stamp  duties,  government  monopolies,  and  income  from 
State  estates.  It  amoimted  in  igo6  to  1,010.337.196  pese- 
tas; the  expenditure  to  968.8^6,760 — chiefly  for  public  debt, 
army  and  navy.  The  pubhc  debt  in  1906  amounted  to 
9,478,062,148,  the  interest  for  which  in  1907  was  estimated 
to  be  389,012,752  pes.:  that  is,  about  20  pes.  charge  per  head 
per  annum,  and  over  soo  pes.  capital  debt  per  head. 

Raibaays  had  a  length  of  9,190  miles  in  1906,  and  are  all 
in  private  possession.  The  postal  servict  had  3,902  oflices; 
receipts,  254124,823  pes.;  expenses,  8,053,727;  surplus,  16.- 
971,096.  Telegraph  lines  had  a  length  of  20,100  miles  in 
1904  with  47.400  miles  of  wire,  and  1,645  oflices. 

Army  aitd  Navy. — Military  service  is  compulsory,  but  in 
the  form  of  conscription  rather  than  of  univeiwl  service. 
The  anny  is  in  a  transitive  stage,  and  numbered  an  effective 
p»ce  strength  of  80,000  in  1903,  with  about  40,000  men  de- 
tailed in  skeleton  formations,  fortresses,  etc. 

The  navy  numbers  16,700  men  of  all  ranks  and 
0,000  marines.  The  Cortes  passed  bills  in  1905 
for  a  greatly  enlarged  navy. 

Social  Reform 

This  has  but  scarcely  begun  in  Spain.  A  So- 
cialist agitation  began  m  1882,  but  was  anarchist 
rather  than  true  socialism.  This  element,  how- 
ever, is  disappearing,  and  a  somewhat  true  So- 
cialist Party  has  been  developed.  In  1893  it  cast 
7,000  votes,  and  in  1905,  23,000,  a  decrease  from 
the  vote  of  1504 — 29,000.  The  party  has  no 
representative  in  the  Cortes,  but  has  elected  $o 


councilors  in  22  towns  or  cities.  The  leading 
Spanish  SociaUst  is  a  councilor  of  Madrid. 
There  are  7  Socialist  weeklies,  the  leading  one. 
El  Socialista,  of  Madrid.  The  most  powerful 
Socialist  society,  however,  is  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Trade-Unions,  composed  of  253  unions 
with  34,537  members. 

There  are  reported  140  cooperative  societies 
in  Spain,  of  which  100  are  in  a  national  union. 
Their  entire  annual  trade  is  $80,000.  Most  of 
these  are  distributive,  but  there  are  also  coopera- 
tive brickmakers,  upholsterers,  shoemakers,  and 
cotton-spinners. 

The  revolt  against  the  Vatican  has  spread  to 
Spain,  and  the  government  is  promoting  an  As- 
sociations Bill  which  seeks  to  define  the  exact 
position  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  the  State. 

The  Church  realizes  that  it  must  do  something. 
Led  by  the  Bishop  of  Madrid,  several  Spanish 
bishops  are  organizing  classes  and  courses  of 
social  studies  for  their  priests,  so  that  they  can 
lead  a  social-reform  movement.  Unions  of  work- 
ing people,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Church, 
are  being  formed  in  the  industrial  centers,  and 
in  some  rural  sections.  Rural  and  other  coop- 
erative societies  fre  being  agitated.  A  Cathouc 
magazine  has  been  started  to  direct  the  move- 
ment. 

Rbvbrbncss:  Stattsman's  Ytar  Book;  History  of  Modtrn 
Spain,  M.  A.  S.  Hume  (new  ed.,  1906);  Spatn's  Economic 
Advance  (articles  in  Review  of  Reviews,  American,  Nov., 
1905);  Present  and  Future  of  Spain  (article  in  International, 
June,  1903). 

SPAR60,  JOHN:  Socialist  and  reformer;  bom 
in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1876.  Starting  out  as  a 
nonconformist  minister,  his  interest  in  social 
questions  and  the  Labor  movement  led  him  to 
leave  the  ministry ;  working  at  first  as  a  granite- 
cutter,  he  has  been  in  turn  Labor  leader,  settle- 
ment worker,  lecturer,  and  journalist.  He  was 
for  six  or  seven  years  on  the  executive  council  of 
the  English  Social  Democratic  Federation.  In 
1900  he  came  to  this  country  "to  escape  having 
to  go  to  the  House  of  Commons,"  politics  being 
exceedingly  distasteful  to  him.  He  was  one  of 
the  founders  and  editors  of  The  Comrade,  an 
artistic  Socialist  monthly.  He  has  served  on  the 
national  committee  of  the  Socialist  Party  and 
lectured  for  it  extensively.  He  is  now  an  editorial 
contributor  to  several  journals  and  is  a  prolific 
writer  on  art,  socialism,  and  kindred  topics. 
Among  his  works  are:  "The  Bitter  Cry  of  the 
Children";  "The  Socialists:  Who  They  Are  and 
What  They  Stand  For" ;  "Socialism:  A  Study  and 
Interpretation  of  Socialist  Principles";  Art, 
Life,  and  Freedom";  "Capitalist  and  Laborer." 
Address:  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

SPARTACUS,  by  birth  a  Thracian,  perhaps 
of  roy^  stock,  served  in  the  Roman  army,  but 
is  said  to  have  deserted  and  to  have  been  cap- 
tured and  made  a  gladiator.  In  73  b.c.  he,  with 
a  band  of  fellow  gladiators,  broke  out  of  a  train- 
ing-school at  Capua,  and  taking  refuge  on  Mt. 
Vesuvius,  rallied  round  him  thousands  of  slaves. 
He  defeated  Claudius,  sent  against  him  with 
3,000  men,  and  also  Varenius  and  others,  and, 
fast  of  all,  Manlitis  with  20,000  men.  Spartacus 
tried  to  lead  his  forces  out  of  Italy,  but  they  would 
not  go.  Division  arose,  and  Crassus  finally  con- 
quered them.  Spartacus  fell  in  battle,  and  6,000 
of  his  followers  were  crucified  on  the  road  from 
Rome  to  Capua. 
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SPENCE,  CATHARINE  HELEN :  Authoress  and 
economic  writer;  president  of  the  Effective  Voting 
League  of  South  Australia,  and  vice-president 
of  National  Council  of  Women.  Bom  Melrose, 
Scotland,  Oct.  31,  1825;  arrived  in  South  Aus- 
tralia 1839.  Since  1859  the  main  interestof  her 
life  has  been  electoral  reform  on  the  Hare-Spence 
system  of  proportional  representation  or  effective 
voting,  and  she  has  lectured  extensivelvon  these 
themes  in  Australia  and  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  She  has  also  interested  herself  in  chil- 
dren of  the  State.  Member  of  the  State  Chil- 
dren's Council;  member  of  the  Destitute  Board; 
president  of  Woman's  Cooperative  Clothing  Fac- 
tory. Held  a  commission  from  the  South  Aus- 
tralian Government  to  inquire  into  educational, 
constitutional,  and  electoral  laws,  the  manage- 
ment of  benevolent  institutions,  and  question  of 
bimetallic  currency.  She  has  written  extensively 
for  the  South  Australian  press  since  1878,  in  The 
Register,  Fraser's  Magazine,  Cornhill,  Harper's, 
Melbourne  Review,  Victorian  Review,  The  Centen- 
nial, etc.  Authoress  of  many  novels  and  works, 
including  "The  Laws  We  Live  Under,"  with  chap- 
ters on  elementary  political  economy  and  duties 
of  citizens.  Address:  AvelaiKi  Avenue,  North 
Norwood,  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 

SPENCE,  THOMAS:  A  London  bookseller 
who  advocated  the  "parochializing"  of  land 
"so  that  there  shall  be  no  more  nor  other  land- 
lords in  the  whole  cotintry  than  the  parishes." 
In  1775  he  read  a  paper  on  land  nationalization 
before  the  Philosophical  Society  in  Newcastle, 
and  was  thereupon  expelled  from  the  society; 
he  was  also  prosecuted  by  the  government  for 
selling  seditious  literature.  Among  other  re- 
forms he  advocated  a  kind  of  phonography.  His 
Newcastle  paper  has  been  republished  by  the 
modem  English  Socialists. 

SPENCE,  HON.  WILLIAM  GUTHRIE:  Mem- 
ber of  Parbament  for  Darling,  New  South  Wales, 
since  1901;  president  of  the  Australian  Workers' 
Union  since  1886;  bom  Orkney,  1846;  elected  to 
Legislature  of  New  South  Wales  for  Cabar,  1898- 
190 1.  Secretary  and  oi:ganizer  of  Amalgamated 
Miners'  Association  for  sixteen  years.  Address: 
Parliament  House,  Melbourne. 

SPENCER,  HERBERT,  was  bom  at  Derby, 
England,  in  1830.  His  father  was  a  school- 
master of  original  character  and  strong  views. 
"The  boy  was  delicate  and  backward  m  earl^ 
studies;  was  placed  in  1833  under  the  care  of  his 
imcle,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Spencer,  of  Hinton,  a 
clei;gyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  of 
somewhat  radical  views,  and  a  vigorous  advocate 
of  social  reforms.  In  1837  Herbert  Spencer  was 
articled  to  a  civil  engineer,  and  worked  on  the 
London  &  Birmingham  Railway.  In  1845,  how- 
ever, he  moved  to  London  and  began  his  fiterary 
career.  In  1842  he  had  already  written,  in  the 
Nonconformist,  a  series  of  papers  on  "The  Proper 
Sphere  of  Government."  From  1848  to  1852  he 
wrote  on  the  Economist,  and  in  1850  pubbshed 
his  "Social  Statics,"  the  radicalism  and  orilliancy 
of  which  gained  him  friends  like  Huxley  (a.  v.) 
and  George  Eliot.  In  1855  appeared  his  "Prin- 
ciples of  Psychology,"  by  many  considered  his 
greatest  work.  Already  interested  in  the  unity 
of  sciences  and  in  the  evolutionary  philosophy,  he 
projected  in  1859  an  entire  system  of  philosophy, 
to  the  development  of  which,  in  volumes  on  dif- 


ferent portions  of  the  subject,  he  has  directed  his 
life.  ''First  Principles"  appeared  in  1862;  "The 
Principles  of  Biology"  (2  vols.) ;  "The  Principlesof 
Psychology"  (a  voUO ;  "The  Principles  of  Sociol- 
ogy "(3  vols.);  "The  Principlesof  Ethics"  (2  vols.) 
have  followed  at  different  periods ;  the  last  volume 
of  the  "Principles  of  Sociology"  only  appeared  in 
1896.  In  all  these  works  he  argues,  with  large 
learning  and  great  ability,  that  all  phenomena  of 
matter  and  of  mind,  all  motion  and  all  force,  pro- 
ceed on  a  law  of  gradual  development,  from  the 
general  to  the  p^icular,  from  a  simple  homo- 
geneous uniformity  to  a  complex  heterogeneous 
multiformity.  This  evolution  proceeds,  he  argues, 
on  laws  of  natural  struggle  for  existence,  of 
natural  selection,  and  the  resultant  survival  of 
the  fittest.  The  same  general  principles  he  has 
worked  out  on  many  detached  subjects,  in  his 
"The  Data  of  Ethics  '  a  part  of  his  "Principlesof 
Ethics"  (1870),  "Education"  (1861),  "The  Study 
of  Sociology^  (1872),  "Descriptive  Sociology 
(1873-78),  "Justice"  (1891) — several  essays  in 
which  he  bitterly  attacks  the  Socialist  tendencies 
of  the  day.  "The  Coming  Slavery,"  "The  Gnat 
Political  Superstition,"  "The  Sins  of  Legislators," 
.  "The  New  Toryism,"  have  been  collected  under 
the  title  of  "Man  vs.  The  State."     Died  Dec.  8, 

(For  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Spencer's  sociological 
views,  see  articles  Evolution  and  Socialism.) 
Mr.  Spencer  has  advocated  his  views  with  such 
power  that  he  is  sometimes  called  the  philosopher 
of  the  century  j  but  his  influence  is  to-day  dis- 
tinctly waning  in  university  circles,  while  his  late 
utterances  in  "Justice,"  disowning  his  former 
position  taken  in  "Social  Statics,  chap,  viii., 
ist  ed.,  that  equity  does  not  allow  private  prop- 
erty in  land,  has  much  hurt  his  influence  among 
the  masses.  His  present  view  is  that,  tho  abso- 
lute equity  does  not  allow  private  property  in 
land,  to  nationalize  land  without  compensation 
would  be  wrong,  since  societv  has  allowed  private 
ownership,  and  that,  with  compensation,  to 
nationalize  land  would  do  no  good.  In  his  "So- 
cial Statics,"  however,  he  asked,  How  long  it  took 
a  wrong  to  ^row  into  a  right  ? 

Many  writers,  like  Huxley  and  Ritchie,  have 
accused  Spencer  of  inconsistency  in  seeing  the 
necessity  of  the  subordination  of  the  part  to  the 
whole  in  the  bodily  organism,  but  not  in  the  social 
organism  (see  Evolution);  but  he  remains  a 
stedfast  foe  of  all  steps  even  tending  toward 
socialism.  (See  Individualism.)  The  general 
fundamental  proposition  of  his  individualism  he 
has  thus  stated : 

The  sphere  ct  cjdstence  into  wbich  we  are  thrown  not 
affording  room  for  the  unrestrained  activity  of  all,  and  yit 
all  poEsessing,  in  virtije  of  their  constitutions,  ^milar  claims 
to  such  unrestrained  activity,  there  is  no  courM  but  to  ap- 
portion out  the  unavoidable  restraint  equally.  Wherefore, 
we  arrive  at  the  general  proposition  that  every  man  may 
claim  the  fullest  liberty  to  exercise  his  faculties  compatible 
with  the  poasessioo  of  like  liberty  by  every  other  man  (H. 
Spencer,     Social  Statics,"  chap.  iv.). 

SPOILS  SYSTEM:  This  is  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  custom  of  considering  the  bestowal 
of  public  offices,  by  the  party  in  power,  on  the 
partisans  of  the  party  as  a  reward  for  service  to 
the  party  in  elections,  etc.  It  develops  rings, 
bosses,  and  corruption.  (For  further  consider- 
ation of  it,  see  Civil-Servicb  Reform.) 

STANDARD  OF  COMFORT:  Many  men  be- 
lieve that  wages  depend  on  the  standard  of 
comiort  of  the  class  of  men  receiving  the  wages. 
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They  aisue  that  if  wages  fall  materially  below 
what  wiu  enable  men  to  maintain  their  "stand- 
ard of  comfort,"  they  will  usually  strike  or  agi- 
tate in  some  way  for  higher  wages;  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  wages  are  nigh  enough  to  maintain 
their  standard  of  living,  they  will  remain  usually 
content;  and  therefore,  that  the  way  to  raise 
wages  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  comfort,  while 
all  that  tends  to  make  living  cheaper  tends,  other 
things  being  eqtial,  to  lower  wages.  (For  a  full 
discussion  of  this,  see  Short-Hour  Movbmbnt; 
also  Expenditure;  Wages.) 

STAHTON,  ELIZABETH,  n<e  CADT:  Woman 
suffragist  and  lecturer;  bom  Johnstown,  N.  Y., 
1815.  In  1840  she  married  Henry  B.  Stanton, 
reformer,  author,  and  state  senator.  Attending 
the  World's  Anti-Slavery  Convention  in  London 
she  met  Lucretia  Mott.  Till  1847  she  resided  in 
Boston,  Mass.,  then  removed  to  Seneca  Falls, 
N.  Y. ;  in  1848  she  signed  with  Lucretia  Mott  the 
call  to  the  first  Woman's  Rights  Convention, 
which  met  July  17,  1848.  She  devoted  her  life 
to  this  cause,  addressing  meetings,  attending  leg- 
islative hearings,  and  circulating  petitions  in  thie 
United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  France.  She 
canvassed  Kansas  in  1867,  and  Michigan  in  1874. 
President  of  the  National  Association  till  1893, 
and  president  of  the  first  International  Council 
of  Women,  held  at  Washington  in  1888.  Died 
in  1903. 

STATE,  THE:  The  State,  says  Professor 
Buigess  ("Political  Science  and  Constitutional 
Law,"  vol.  i.,  p.  51),  is  "a  particular  portion  of 
mankind  viewed  as  an  organized  unit."  With 
this  general  definition  in  mind  we  shall  in  this 
article  briefly  trace  the  development  of  the 
ideal  of  the  State.  (For  actual  historical  de- 
velopment of  organized  society,  see  articles 
Sociology;  Primitive  Property;  and  Family.) 

The  conception  of  the  State  which  first  pre- 
vailed in  Asia  and  also  in  Greece  recognized  it 
as  a  natural  part  of  the  world,  and,  like  the 
world,  the  gift  of  the  gods.  The  Asiatic  kings 
claimed  to  rule  by  right  divine,  and  usually^  to 
be  descended  from  the  gods.  The  Greek  city- 
State  was  considered  of  divine  origin.  The  State 
cepresented  to  them  the  moral  order  of  the  world, 
in  which  human  nature  fills  its  end.  The  State 
was  not  a  machine,  but  an  end  in  itself. 

Pbto  atyn  ("  De  Rep.,"  v.,  p.  461):  "The  best  State  is  that 
which  approaches  most  nearly  to  the  condition  of  the  individ- 
ual. If  a  part  of  the  body  suffers,  the  whole  body  feels  the 
hurt  and  sympathizes  altogether  with  the  part  affected." 
Aristotle  declares  that  "man  is  by  nature  a  political  animal," 
and  says  ("Pol.,"  iii.,  9,  {  14)  the  State  is  "the  association  of 
clans  and  village  communities  in  a  complete  and  self-sufficing 
life."  "The  State."  he  says  ("Pol.,"  i.,  9,  I  8).  "comes  into 
being  for  the  sake  of  mere  life,  but  exists  for  the  sake  of  the 
sood  life."    The  Greek  State  is  all  in  all.     (See  Athbhs.) 

The  Roman  ideal  follows  Greek  models,  but 
with  the  Roman  genius  for  jurisprudence  con- 
ceives of  law  as  the  creature  of  the  State,  and 
the  State  as  based  on  the  assent  of  the  people. 
Cicero  ("De  Rep.,"  i.,  26)  says  the  State  is  "the 

g:ople  organized."  In  the  Middle  Ages  we  have 
reek  ideals,  Roman  juri^rudence,  Germanic 
personal  liberty,  all  blending  with  Christian 
teachings.  Both  Church  and  State  are  conceived 
as  coming  from  God.  Which  is  supreme  ?  This 
is  the  problem  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  have 
also  attempts,  characteristically  based  on  the 
Bible  precedent  of  the  covenant  of  King  David 
with  tne  elders  of  Israel,  to  show  tbaX  the  State 


rests  on  the  consent  of  the  people.  We  have 
finally  Saxon  love  of  personal  liberty,  placing  the 
individual  as  the  center  and  not  the  State,  nving 
the  germs  of  constitutional  government.  Feud- 
aUsm,  with  its  |)ersonal  element,  its  homage  and 
service,  is  the  characteristic  form.  Gradually 
from  this  develops  the  centralized  State,  and 
Machiavelli  at  the  beginning  of  modem  times 
concerns  himself  with  the  pohcy  of  kings.  Bodin 
sees  in  the  State  "a  right  government,  with 
sovereign  power,  of  severed  households  and  their 
common  possessions."  Grotius  calls  the  State 
"the  complete  union  of  free  men  who  join  them- 
selves together  for  the  purpose  of  enioying  law 
and  for  the  sake  of  pubuc  welfare."  This  is  the 
transition  to  the  contract  theory.  With  Protes- 
tantism and  the  dawn  of  modem  freedom  the  in- 
dividual is  sovereign.  The  State  is  a  compact 
between  sovereign  individuals.  With  Hobbes, 
however,  individuals  have  contracted  with  each 
other  to  give  over  their  rights  to  some  sovereign 
power,  and  henceforth,  having  given  over  their 
rights,  must  absolutely  obey  the  sovereign.  He 
says  ("Leviathan,"  Morley  ed.,  p.  84); 

The  State  is  established  by  a  covenant  of  every  man  with 
every  man  in  such  manner  as  if  every  man  should  say  to  e  veiy 
man,  "I  authorize  and  give  up  my  tight  of  governing  myseu 
to  this  man  or  to  the  assembly  of  men  on  this  condition,  that 
those  give  up  their  right  to  bun  and  authorize  all  his  actions 
in  like  manner."  This  done,  the  multitude  so  united  in  one 
person  is  called  a  commonwealth,  in  Latin  civitas.  This  is 
the  generation  of  that  great  "leviathan,"  or  rather,  to  speak 
more  reverently,  at  that  "mortal  God"  to  which  we  owe, 
under  the  invnortol  (3od,  our  peace  and  defense." 

With  Locke  the  State  is  also  the  result  of  a 
contract,  but  the  individuals  retain  their  sover- 
eignty and  we  have  constitutional  government, 
and  the  people  can  judge  the  king.  Rousseau 
carries  the  doctrine  of  individual  sovereignty,  of 
the  social  contract,  and  of  natural  rights  to  their 
logical  extremes,  and  leads  us  to  the  French 
Revolution.  (See  Natural  Rights.)  In  Amer- 
ica the  same  doctrine  has  led  to  the  various  bills 
of  right  and  the  limitation  of  government  to  that 
whidi  the  people  expressly  allow  the  government 
to  do  in  their  charters  and  constitution.  The 
result  is  the  tving  of  the  hands  of  legislation  by 
the  dead  hand  of  constitutions  framed  for  other 
days  and  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to  be 
changed.  (See  Constitution  and  Constitu- 
tionalism.) 

Revolting  from  the  results  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, the  historical  school  denied  tliat  the  State 
was  in  any  such  sense  the  result  of  a  contract. 
Savigny  (''System  des  rom.  Richts,"  i.,  p.  ai) 
calls  the  State  "the  bodily  form  of  the  spirittial 
community  of  the  nations,  or  "the  organic  mani- 
festation of  the  nation."  Burke  says  ("Reac- 
tions on  the  Revolution  in  France  ") : 

Society  is  indeed  a  contract.  Subordinate  oontiacts  for 
objects  of  mere  occasional  interest  may  be  dissolved  at  pleas- 
ure. But  the  State  ought  not  to  be  considered  as  nothing 
better  than  a  partnership  agreement  in  a  trade  of  pepper  and 
coffee,  calico  or  tobacco,  or  some  other  such  low  concern,  to  be 
taken  up  for  a  little  temporary  inteiest,  and  to  be  dissolved  by 
the  fancy  of  the  parties.  It  is  to  be  looked  upon  with  other 
reverence,  because  it  is  not  a  partnership  in  things  subeer- 
-vient  only  to  the  gross  animal  existence  of  a  temporary  and 
perishable  nature.  It  is  a  partnenhip  in  all  sdenos,  a  part- 
nership in  all  art,  a  partnership  in  every  virtue  and  in  all  per- 
fection. As  the  ends  of  such  partnership  cannot  be  obtained 
in  many  generations,  it  becomes  a  partnership  not  only  be- 
tween those  who  are  living  but  between  those  who  are  living, 
and  those  who  are  dead,  and  those  who  are  to  be  bom.  Each 
contract  in  each  particular  state  is  but  a  clause  in  the  great 
primeval  contract  of  eternal  society. 

Buckle  strives  to  explain  the  State  by  a  con- 
sideration of  the  forces  of  nature.    The  Germans 
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have  developed  a  more  ideal  conception  of  the 
State.  Kant  calls  it  "a  collective  being" 
("Werke,  ed.  Rosenkranz,"  vii.,  197).  Hegel 
says:  "The  State  is  the  realization  of  the  moral 
idea.  It  is  the  moral  spirit  as  substantial  will." 
Bluntschli,  uniting  the  German  idealism  and  the 
modem  historical  view,  savs  ("The  Theory  of  the 
State,"  tr.,  bk.  i.,  chap,  i.) :  "The  State  is  a  com- 
bination or  association  of  men,  in  the  form  of 
government  and  governed  on  a  definite  territory, 
united  together  into  a  moral  organized  masculine 
personaUty;  or,  more  shortly,  the  State  is  the 
politically  on^anized  national  person  of  a  definite 
country.  '  The  present  tendency  in  England 
and  America  is  to  discard  all  abstract  theories  of 
natural  rights  and  to  ask  what  is  the  actual  con- 
tent of  the  State  idea.  Hence  Professor  Bur- 
gess's definition,  as  quoted  above,  "A  particular 
portion  of  mankind  viewed  as  an  organized  unit." 

Bluntschli  finds  as  necessary  to  the  concept  of  a  State 
(1)  a  number  <rf  men,  (a)  a  fixt  temtory,  (3)  unity,  mainly 
developed  by  history,  (4)  an  organic  nature,  (5)  a  moial  and 
spiritual  character,  (6)  a  masculine  personahty.  He  says. 
The  highest  conception  of  the  State — which,  however,  has 
not  yet  been  lealizea — is  humanity  organized. 

Professor  Burgess  ("Political  Science  and  Com- 
parative Constitutional  Law,"  vol.  i.) 

considers  as  "the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  organisation 
which  we  call  the  State"  (i)  that  it  is  all-comprehensive. 
"Its  organisation  embraces  all  persons,  natural  or  legal,  and 
all  associations  of  peraons."  (1)  It  is  exclusive.  "Political 
science  and  public  law  do  not  recognize  the  existence  of  an 
imfvrium  in  imptrio.'*  (3)  It  is  permanent.  "It  does  not 
lie  within  the  power  of  men  to  create  it  to-day  and  destroy  it 
to-morrow,  as  caprice  may  move  them."  (4)  The  State  is 
sovereign.     "  This  is  its  most  essential  principle." 

Concerning  sovereignty  Professor  Burgess  says: 

I  understand  by  it  original,  absolute,  unlimited,  universal 
power  over  the  individual  subject  and  over  all  associations  of 
subjects.  This  is  a  proposition  from  which  most  of  the 
publicists  down  to  the  most  modem  period  have  labored  hard 
to  escape.  It  has  appeared  to  them  to  contain  the  destruc- 
tion of  individual  liberty  and  individual  rights.  .  .  .  They 
do  not  sufficiently  distin^ish  the  State  from  the  government. 
They  see  the  dan^r  to  mdividual  liberty  of  recognizing  an 
tmlimited  power  m  the  government,  and  they  immediately 
conclude  that  the  same  danger  exists  if  the  sovereignty  of  the 
State  be  recognised.  .  .  ,  The  imlimited  sovereignty  of  the 
State  is  not  hostile  to  individual  liberty,  but  is  its  source  and 
support.     Deprive  the  State,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  of  the 

f>ower  to  determine  the  elements  and  the  scope  of  individual 
iberty.  and  the  results  must  be  that  each  individiul  will 
make  such  determination,  wholly  or  in  part,  for  himself:  that 
the  determinations  of  different  individxials  will  come  into  con- 
flict with  each  other,  and  that  those  individuals  only  who 
have  power  to  help  themselves  will  remain  free,  reducing  the 
rest  to  personal  subjection.  .  .  .  No  State  has  made  liberty 
so  full  and  general  as  the  modem  national  popular  State. 
Now  the  modem  national  popular  State  is  the  most  perfectly 
and  undisputedly  sovereign  organization  of  the  State  whicn 
the  world  has  yet  attained. 

Concerning  the  forms  of  the  State  Aristotle 
found  three  primitive  forms,  monarchy,  aristoc- 
racy, and  "polity."  He  uses  democracy  only 
in  a  bad  sense,  the  three  perversions  of  the  State 
being  with  him  tyranny,  oHgarchy,  and  democ- 
racy or  ochlocracy.  Others  have  added  "the 
mixed  State."     (See  Political  Science.) 

STATE  RIGHTS:  From  1789  to  1870  the 
question  of  state  rights,  or  the  question  of  the 
rights  of  the  respective  states  of  the  United  States 
in  reference  to  the  federal  government,  was  a 
burning  question.  (For  a  discussion  of  the  his- 
tory, see  Centralization;  also  Constitution.) 
In  1830  occurred  the  celebrated  debate  between 
Mr.  Webster  and  Mr.  Hayne  upon  this  question, 
and  South  Carolina  claimed  the  right  of  nullifi- 
cation.   This  led  eventually  to  secession  and  the 


war  of  1861-65,  which  settled  the  doctrine,  in 
most  respects,  at  least,  against  the  believers  in 
state  sovereignty  if  not  in  state  rights. 

Says  Mr.  James  Bryce  ("  Amencan  Common- 
wealth," 1st  ed.,  chap,  xxxvi.): 

What,  then,  do  the  rights  of  a  state  now  include?  Every 
right  or  power  of  a  government  except: 

The  nght  of  secession  (not  abrogated  in  terms,  but  ad- 
mitted since  the  war  to  be  no  longer  claimable.  It  is  express- 
ly negatived  in  the  recent  constitutions  of  several  Soutfaem 
states). 

Powers  which  the  constitution  withholds  from  the  states 
(including  that  of  intercourse  with  foreign  governments). 

Powers  which  the  constitution  expressly  confers  on  the 
federal  government. 

STATISTICS:  The  science  of  statistics,  strictly 
speaking,  has  no  more  place  in  an  encyclopedia  of 
social  reform  than  a  disctission  of  grammar  or 
arithmetic.  Yet  statistics  are  not  only  so  con- 
tinually used  in  social  reform  discussion,  but  so 
frequently  misused,  that  a  brief  statement  of  the 
generally  accredited  correct  use  of  statistics  seems 
practically  necessary.  So  important  indeed  are 
statistics  in  social  study  that  Professor  Marshall 
has  called  statistics  the  straw  out  of  which  the 
economist  has  to  make  his  bricks.  (' '  Evidence  to 
the  Ckjmmittee  on  the  Census,"  1890.)  Yet 
half-baked  bricks  weaken  a  large  proportion  of 
economic  structures.  In  this  article  we  only, 
however,  give  general  principles,  since  the  histcnnr 
and  details  of  the  science  are  not  our  field.  We 
abridge  these  principles  from  a  recent  statement 
of  one  of  the  highest  modem  authorities  in  the 
science.  Prof.  A.  L.  Bonley  to  the  Introduction  to 
his  "National  Progress  in  Wealth  and  Trade"). 
He  says  in  brief: 

(a)  Statistics  must  cover  the  whole  field  of  inquiry.    It 

statistics  cannot  be  made  complete,  or  at 

^^  least   if  we  cannot  be  sure  that   the   part 

FrineiplM    neglected  is  unimportant,  we  can  establish 

no  positive  assertion;   partial   statistics  are 

suitable  only  for  party  purposes. 

(b)  All  statistics  used  must  be  closely  related  to  the  qnan- 
tity  whose  change  we  wish  to  examine.  Trade  prosperity  is 
not  sufficiently  tested  by  the  traffic  on  railways  or  by  clearme- 
house  returns;  the  stress  of  poverty  is  not  measured  by  the 
returns  of  -  pauperism.  Such  estimates  are  only  enough  to 
indicate  the  probable  course  of  change,  and  to  throw  the  bor- 
den  of  proof  on  those  who  allege  that  the  tests  are  instifficient. 

(c)  When  dealing  with  a  quantity  which  fluctuates  year 
by  year,  no  judgment  can  be  formed  without  examination 
of  the  records  of  a  lon^  series  of  years.  Thus  prices  of  wheat 
and  of  other  commodities  fluctuate  violently,  and  it  is  only 
after  a  long  period  that  it  can  be  aacertainra  whether  then 
is  a  permanent  change  of  level.  Most  statistics  relating  to 
trade  are  subject  to  alternate  expansion  and  contraction,  and 
it  is  only  by  looking  at  the  figures  vear  by  year  for  a  lung 
period  that  the  rate  of  progress  can  be  estimated. 

(d)  The  purchasing  power  of  gold  is  continually  chang- 
ing and  it  is  always  necessary  to  examine  statistics  relat- 
ing to  the  value  of  goods  to  tell  whether  an  at^ment 
will  be  affected  if  we  express  the  facts  in  quantities  mstead 
of  in  value.  Thus  statements  as  regards  money  wages  are 
of  little  utility  till  we  know  how  retail  prices  are  changing. 
Apparent  increases  of  exports  or  imports  are  often  attribo- 
taole  to  the  inflated  price  of  particular  commodities.  The 
apparent  relative  growth  of  the  trades  of  two  nations  often 
has  quite  a  different  aspect  when  we  look  at  their  quantities 
instead  of  their  values. 

(>)  Before  the  change  in  a  total  is  used  as  significant,  it 
must  be  considered  whether  the  various  groups  which  com- 
pose it  are  of  the  same  nature,  or  whether  a  change  in  one 
part  has  masked  a  change  in  the  opposite  direction  in  the 
other.  The  degree  of  similarity  requisite  depends  entirdy 
on  the  problem  considered.  The  question  should  always  be 
put;  Is  the  total  (or  average)  computed  from  items  whose  dis- 
similarity in  any  respect  can  aflect  the  problem  in  hand? 

The  result  often  is  that  it  is  found  uiat  no  definite  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn.  It  is  humiliating  to  have  to  admit 
that  our  positive  knowledge  is  so  limited,  and  it  is  natural 
to  ask  whether  more  cannot  be  done  in  the  way  o€  offidftl 
inquiry  or  private  investigation.  There  is  doubtless  a  wide 
field  for  the  latter,  but  the  unofficial  student  is  constantly 
handicapped  by  the  absence  of  essential  data  which  the 
government  only  can  collect. 

Repbrencbs;  A.  L.  Bowley,  Eltmtnts  of  StaHsties  (tsot); 
A.  Mertzer,  History,  Th4ory,  and  Ttehm^tu  of  Staktlkr, 
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R.  Mayo-Smith,  StaHstics  and  Socioloiy;  A.  Ninshomc, 
Eltmmts  of  Vital  SUxHsUcs  (1899);  M.  G.  Mulhall,  Diction- 
ary of  Statistics  (latest  ed.,  1898);  Annuals:  Statistical 
Abstract  of  the  U.  S.;  Statistical  Abstracts  (various  Boards 
of  Trade,  Great  Britain);  Slatistisclus  Jakrlmck  fir  das 
Dtutsck*  Rtich;  Anmiairt  statisliqu4  dt  la  Franct.  (AU 
d  these  print  valuable  international  statistics.)  For  sep- 
arate countries  and  subject,  see  each  country  and  subject. 

STEAD,  WILLIAM  THOMAS:  Editor  of  Eng- 
lish Review  of  Reviews;  bom  1849,  at  Embleton, 
Northtunberland ;  son  of  a  Congregational  min- 
ister; left  school  at  fourteen ;  in  1 87 1  was  editor  of 
Northern  Echo,  Darlington,  the  first  halfpenny 
morning  paper  in  England;  1880-83  was  assist- 
ant editor  01  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  becoming  its  edi- 
tor in  188^.  Left  the  Gazette  in  1890  to  found  the 
Review  of  Reviews.  Three  months  in  jail  for 
technical  breach  of  the  law  committed  in  securing 
the  raising  of  the  age  of  consent  for  girls  from 
thirteen  to  sixteen  years.    A  reform  in  this  re- 

fard  was  secured  by  the  publication  of  "The 
[aiden  Tribute  of  Modem  Babylon."  Took 
prominent  part  in  the  Conference  at  The  Hague  in 
1 889.  Traveled  extensively  in  the  United  States. 
For  four  years  edited  Borderland;  issued  "Penny 
Poets"  and  "Books  for  the  Bairns."  Mr.  Stead 
confesses  himself  a  free  trader,  and  as  much  of 
an  imperialist  and  Socialist  as  is  compatible 
with  a  due  regard  to  common  sense  and  the  Ten 
Commandments.  Author:  "Truth  About  the 
Navy";  "Maiden  Tribute  of  Modem  Babylon"; 
"The  Tmth  About  Russia";  "The  Pope  and  the 
New  Era";  "If  Christ  Came  to  Chicago";  "The 
United  States  of  Europe";  "  The  Americanization 
of  the  World";  "The  Best  or  Worst  of  Empires, 
Which  Shall  It  Be?"  He  edited  the  Courier  de 
la  Conference,  a  daily  for  four  months  during  The 
Hague  Conference  in  1907.     Address:  Mowbray 


;i 


House,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London 

STEADMAN,  WILLIAM  CHARLES:  English 
Labor  M.  P. ;  bom  1869;  apprenticed  as  a  lad  to 
the  barge-building  trade,  he  pursued  that  calling 
until  1892  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
London  Cotmty  Council.  Secretary  of  Barge 
Builders'  Union  since  188a.  In  1890  he  success- 
fully managed  a  strike  for  better  conditions.  In 
1898  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  for  Central 
Finsbury,  and  again  in  1906  (Liberal  and  Labor). 
He  was  president  of  the  Trade-Union  Congress 
1902,  and  secretary,  and  in  1905  president  Na- 
tional Housing  Council.  Address:  49  Rectory 
Square,  Stepney,  London,  E. 

STEm,  HEmRICH  FRIEDRICH  KARL, 
BARON  VOIT:  Prussian  statesman;  bom  in 
Nassau,  1757.  Studying  at  Gottingen,  from 
1773  to  1777,  in  1780  he  entered  the  service  of 
Prussia  as  an  official  in  the  mining  department. 
Rising  in  office,  was  made  in  1804  Minister  of 
State.  Abolished  serfdom  and  internal  custom 
duties  in  Prussia,  and  introduced  other  reforms 
which  largely  paved  the  way  to  German  unity. 
Frederick  Wjlliam  III.  dismissed  him  in  1807  on 
account  of  his  criticism  of  the  royal  policy,  but 
was  obliged  to  recall  him  to  office  six  months 
later,  till  Napoleon  compelled  the  king  to  finally 
dismiss  him.  In  Russia  and  in  Germany,  how- 
ever, Stein  worked  against  Napoleon,  and  after 
Napoleon's  downfall  Stein  became  president  of 
a  central  commission  to  administer  the  lands 
occupied  by  the  allied  armies.  After  this  he  re- 
fused an  office  and  lived  in  retirement  in  Frank- 
fort and  Westphalia  till  his  death  in  Westphalia 
in  1831. 


STEIIT,  LORERZ  VON:  Political  economist; 
bom  Eckemforde  in  181 5.  Raised  in  orphanage, 
but  was  enabled  by  Frederick  VI.  to  study  at 
Kiel  and  Jena.  Traveling  in  France,  he  met  in 
Paris  Cabet,  Louis  Blanc,  Reybaud,  and  other 
Fourierist  Socialists;  published  in  1844  "Der  So- 
zialismus  und  Kommunismus  des  heutigen  Frank- 
reich."  In  1846  he  became  professor  at  Kiel,  and 
published  various  books,  among  others  his  "Sys- 
tem der  Staatwissenschait.  "  In  1853  he  lost  his 
position,  but  in  1855  became  professor  of  political 
economy  at  Vienna.  Here  he  published,  among 
other  writings,  "Lehrbuch  der  Volkswirtschaft,  ' 
"Lehrbuch  der  Finanzwissenschaft,"  and  above 
all  his  great  "Die  Verwaltungslehre "  (7  vols.), 
which  were  long  an  authority  in  administrative 
science.     He  died  in  Vienna  in  1890. 

STELZLE,  CHARLES:  Presbyterian  clergy- 
man; superintendent  of  the  Department  of 
Church  and  Labor  in  the  Presbyterian  Church; 
bom  1869  in  New  York  City.  Attended  schools 
of  the  city,  but  began  to  be  breadwinner  at  eight 
years  of  age.  In  his  eleventh  year  gave  up  school 
altogether  and  worked  at  various  occupations. 
Apprenticed  at  fifteen  years  to  learn  the  machin- 
ist's trade  with  the  firm  of  R.  Hoe  &  Co.  Em- 
ployed at  this  work  for  eight  years.  During  that 
time,  at  evening  schools  of  the  city  and  under  pri- 
vate tutors,  gained  what  was  practically  a  college 
education.  Convinced  by  his  experience  among 
the  2,000  men  in  the  machine-shops  of  the  slight 
hold  the  Church  Had  on  the  working  men,  resolved 
to  enter  ministry  fo^the  express  purpose  of  win- 
ning such  men  for  Christ  and  the  Church .  Studied 
for  a  year  at  the  Moody  Bible  Institute,  Chicago; 
became  pastor  of  a  church  among  working  men 
in  Minneapolis.  Had  pastorates  afterward  in  New 
York  City  and  in  St.  Louis.  Then  called  to  his 
present  work  as  superintendent  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Church  and  Labor  of  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Mr.  Stelzle,  as  a  trade-union- 
ist, calls  himself  an  opportunist.  He  is  con- 
vinced that  the  social  problem  will  never  be 
settled  except  upon  a  moral  and  religious  basis; 
believes  that  the  Church  has  an  important  part 
in  the  solution  of  this  question,  and  that  it  should 
have  a  clear,  clean-cut  message  concerning  the 
every-day  needs  of  the  common  people.  He 
writes  regularly  a  syndicate  article  for  the  labor 
press  of  the  country,  which  is  published  in  about 
300  papers.  Author:  "The  Working  Men  and 
Social  Problems";  "Boys  of  the  Street,  How  to 
Win  Them";  "Messages  to  Working  Men"; 
"Christianity's  Storm  Center:  A  Study  of  the 
Modem  City."  Address:  156  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City. 

•  STEPHENS,  URIAH  SMITH:  Founder  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor;  bom  near  Cape  May,  N.  J., 
182 1 ;  educated  for  the  Baptist  ministry,  but 
was  compelled  to  learn  a  trade ;  became  a  tailor. 
He  taught  school  and  traveled  extensivejy,  but 
mainly  followed  his  trade  in  Philadelphia.  In 
1 869  he  was  the  main  founder  of  the  Knights  of 
Labor  {q.  v.),  the  first  Master  Workman  of  Assem- 
bly No.  I,  and  in  1878  was  chosen  the  first  Grand 
Master  Workman.     He  died  in  1882. 

STEPNIAK,  SERGIUS  IQCHAEL  DROGO- 
MANOFF:  Russian  radical;  bom  in  the  Ukraine 
Mountains  in  1 84 1 .  Studied  at  Kieff ,  and  became 
a  teacher  of  history  there;  professor  in  1870;  re- 
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moved  by  the  government  in  1876,  and  driven 
into  exile,  hiecause  of  his  strictures  on  Count  Tol- 
stoi. He  had  written  works,  as  early  as  1861, 
which  had  been  published,  and  he  now  went  to 
Switzerland  and  wrote  in  the  Little  Russian  dia- 
lect against  atKSolutism  and  for  democracy  in 
Russia.  In  1885  he  removed  to  London,_  and 
became  a  leading  authority  on  Russian  subjects, 
and  a  steady  worker  for  social  and  political  re- 
forms. Hediedin  London,  1895.  Author:  "Un- 
dereround  Russia";  "The  Caieer  of  a  Nihilist"; 
and  numerous  other  works. 

STEVENS,  LILLIAN  M.  M.:  President  Na- 
tional Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union; 
bom  1844,  at  Dover,  Me.;  educated  at  Fox- 
croft  Academy ;  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Maine 
until  her  marriage.  In  1874  assisted  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  of  Maine,  was  its  first  treasurer,  and  after- 
ward its  president.  From  1894-98  was  vice- 
president  of  the  National  Union ;  after  the  death, 
m  1898,  of  Miss  Willard,  became  the  acting  presi- 
dent, and  on  the  meeting  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion at  St.  Paul  that  same  year  was  herself  elected 
to  the  presidency;  reelected  every  year  since. 
Vice-president  of  the  World's  Woman  s  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  One  of  the  managers  of  the 
WorM's  0>lumbian  Exposition,  1802-93;  was 
for  years  representative  for  Maine  in  the  National 
Conference  of  Charities  and  Correction.*  Mrs. 
Stevens  believes  in  one  standard  of  purity  for 
men  and  women;  that  total  abstinence  from  in- 
toxicating liquor  is  the  onl^  safe  and  beneficent 
course.  She  also  firmly  believes  that  state  and 
national  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  would 
greatly  help  toward  the  settlement  of  all  other 
reform  questions.     Address:   Portland,  Me. 

STEWARD,  IRA,  "Father  of  the  Eight-Hour 

Philosophy,"  was  a  workingman  of  English  birth, 
who,  with  Mr.  George  E.  McNeill  and  others, 
founded  the  Boston  Eight-Hour  League.  Mr. 
Steward's  thoughts  have  Deen  best  developed  by 
one  whose  position,  in  many  ways,  was  opposed 
to  his,  namely,  by  Mr.  Gunton  (o.  w.)  in  his  book 
on  "Wealth  and  Progress."  (See  Eight-Hour 
Movement.) 

STEWART,  JAMES DENHAM:  Metaphysician; 
economist;  bom  Edinburgh,  17 13.  Educated  at 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  entered  the  law, 
spent  some  time  on  the  Continent.  He  became 
so  involved  and  compromised  by  his  relations 
with  the  Pretender  to  the  throne  that  he  was  un- 
able to  return  to  Scotland,  but  was  obliged  to 
remain  on  the  Continent  from  1745  to  1763. 
He  published  in  1767  "An  Inquiry  into  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy,"  the  best  known 
of  his  many  writings.  His  complete  works,  po- 
litical, metaphysical,  and  chronological,  were 
collected  and  published  by  his  son  in  1806. 
Died  in  Lanarkshire,  1780.  (See  Poutical 
Economy.) 

SrntNER,  MAX:  Pseudonym  of  Kaspar 
Schmidt,  an  extreme  individualist  writer  of  Ger- 
many, bom  Bayreuth,  1806;  studied  at  Berlin, 
Erlangen,  and  Kdnigsberg,  first  theology,  then 
philosophy.  Spent  his  life  as  a  teacher,  but  was 
always  a  student.  He  wrote  in  184^  "Der  Ein- 
zige  und  sein  Eigentum"  (The  Individual  and 
His  Property),  a  book  which  most  philosophic 
anarchists  consider  one  of  the  earliest  and  ablest 


statements  of  their  views. 
1856.     (See  Anarchism.) 
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ST.  LOUIS:  Situated,  as  it  is,  near  to  the  center 
of  population  in  the  United  States,  is  in  many 
respects  at  once  a  Northern,  Southern,  Eastern, 
and  Western  city,  the  center  of  vast  railroad  in- 
terests and  of  great  wealth,  yet  with  a  population 
more  complex  than  even  most  American  cities, 
and  has  had  more  than  her  share  of  intricate  social 
problems.  Founded  as  a  fur-trading  center  in 
1764,  first  French,  then  Spanish,  then  French 
again,  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  by  the  Louisiana  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1803,  chartered  in  iSaa,  growing 
rapidly  after  1830,  her  emigration  since  1850, 
owing  largely  to  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
1848,  has  been  chiefly  German.  Of  her  present 
population,  S7Si»38  in  1900,  tho  the  toreign- 
Dom  are  comparatively  few,  nearly  one  half 
are  bom  of  foreign  parents,  while  of  the  foreign- 
bom  more  than  one  half  came  from  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  Since  the  war,  too,  a  large  colored 
population  has  developed,  altho  probably  dur- 
ing the  war  the  sympathy  of  a  majority  of 
the  citizens  was  with  the  South,  and  the  city  was 
only  saved  to  the  North  by  the  wise  energy  of  a 
minority.  Since  the  war,  too,  the  city  has  become 
the  center  or  starting-point  of  such  vast  railroad 
systems  like  the  Gould  system,  and  the  abode  of 
so  much  wealth  growing  out  of  its  vast  commerce, 
that  it  is  smaU  wonder  that  commercialism, 
playing  on  such  a  complex  and  often  irresponsible 
population,  has  developed  poUtical  and  industrial 
scandals  and  made  the  city  somewhat  notorious 
for  this.  Into  this,  however,  in  this  article  we 
need  not  go.  It  is  covered  in  the  article  Corrup- 
tion. At  present  there  seems  good  ground  for 
believing  that  the  city's  government  is  largely 
redeemed  from  its  worst  evils.  The  municipal 
government  is  vested  in  a  House  of  Delegates 
representing  the  wards,  a  Council  or  Upper  House 
with  a  more  general  representation,  and  a  mayor 
with  departments  under  him.  The  mayor  ap- 
points only  the  heads  of  the  lower  depart- 
ments, and.  those  of  the  more  important  ones 
are  chosen  by  direct  vote  of  the  people.  The 
sheriff,  civil  and  criminal  judges,  with  the  police, 
however,  belong  to  the  county,  except  that  the 
mayor  appoints  justices  for  the  police  courts. 
The  police  are  under  the  final  authority  of  the 
governor,  but  are  directed  by  commissioners 
whom  he  appoints,  and  the  expenses  are  met  by 
the  city  treasury.  The  schools  are  under  a  board 
elected  by  popular  vote — a  complicated  system 
making  the  fixing  of  responsibility  difficiilt  and 
reform  uncertain.  Public  ownership  and  control 
extend  only  to  the  water-supply,  streets,  sewers, 
parks,  and  schools.  (For  statistics,  see  Cities.) 
The  city  is  more  commercial  than  manufacturing, 
altho  there  were  in  1900  6,733  manufacturing 
establishments  in  the  city  (without  its  suburbs 
East  St.  Louis  or  others),  with  an  annual  product 
of  $333,639,000,  of  which  tobacco,  food,  and  malt 
products  are  the  principal.  Its  annual  sales  are 
approximately:  d^  goods,  $iao,ooo,ooo;  grocer- 
ies, $75,000,000;  boots  and  shoes,  $50,000,000; 
tobacco,  $41,000,000,  making  it  "tiie  largest 
tobacco  market  in  the  world.  The  clearings  of 
the  banks  and  trust  companies  are  some  $3,000,- 
000,000  per  vear. 

The  reliei  institutions  include  a  city  dispen- 
sary, city  hospital,  other  hospitals,  insane  asy- 
lum, poorhouse,  house  of  refuge,  reform  school 
and  prison,  and  a  juvenile  court.     A  school  of 
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Philanthropy  has  recently  been  established. 
(See  Schools  of  Philanthropy.)  An  active  Y. 
M.  C.  A.,  a  public  library,  numerous  Turner  socie- 
ties and  clubs,  several  institutional  churches  and 
settlements  carry  on  the  social  life  of  the  city.  The 
Civic  Federation  is  the  main  society  of  civic  re- 
form, but  clubs  and  societies  represent  almost 
every  phase  of  reform  thought.  St.  Louis  seems 
entering  on  a  period  of  good  government,  the 
administration  of  Mayor  Rolla  Wells,  the  reform 
mayor,  being  without  scandal,  altho  the  enenues 
of  reform  are  numerous  and  daring.  The  im- 
portant social  reform  societies  are  all  well  or- 
ganized, e.  g. : 

The  Civic  Fedention.  3 19  N.  Fourth  Street. 
Yoong  Hen's  Chriitian  Anociation,  Grace  and  Franklin. 
St.  ^ephen's  House,  Sixth  and  Rutgers  Streets. 
The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Society- 
Central  Trades  and  Labor  Union,  915  Franklin  Ave. 
Socialist  Party  of  Missouri,  314  Chestnut  Street. 

STOCK  EXCHANGES  began  in  the  creation  of 
public  debts  on  the  modem  plan  late  in  the 
seventh  century,  but  there  was  no  formal  organi- 
zation of  stock-brokers.  The  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  was  formed  in  1792  by  twenty-four 
brokers,  but  did  not  have  a  building  till  1865. 
The  London  Stock  Exchange  (Capel  Court)  build- 
ing dates  from  1801;  that  of  Paris  from  1826. 
"To-day  by  far  the  four  greatest  stock  exchanges 
are  those  of  London,  Pans,  Berlin,  and  New  York. 
In  the  amotmt  of  wealth  converging  on  the  in- 
vestment market  and  in  world  exchanges,  Lon- 
don probably  stands  first;  in  the  amount  of 
actual  money  Paris  is  perhaps  first ;  in  the  amount 
of  transactions  New  York  is  by  far  ahead.  Says 
Mr.  A.  D.  Noyes  (Munseys  Magatine,  1907,  p. 
596): 

In  190S  there  were  sold  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
a6j,ooo,ooo  shares  of  stocks  and  over  li.ooo.ooo.ooo,  face 
Talue,  in  bonds.  If  the  average  price  of  the  stocks— a  rough 
estimate — ^was  $70  per  share,  and  if  the  price  of  the  bonds 
avenged  par,  it  will  be  seen  that  some  |i9,;oo,eoo,ooo  worth 
of  cautal  was  paid  over  kut  year  for  securities  purchased  on 
the  floor  of  the  Exchange.  On  one  day — April  30,  1901,  the 
climax  of  the  Wall  Street  speculative  erase  of  that  extraordi- 
naryyear — 3, loo.ooosharesof  stock  changed  hands.  This.on 
the  average  price  above  assumed,  meant  that  f»4,oae,ooe 
worth  of  that  cUss  of  securities  alone  was  purdiased  in  that 
^ngle  day. 

^ere  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  transactions  on  any 
European  stock  exchange  come  within  a  fraction  of  these 
figures.  None  of  the  fcneign  markets  pursues  such  a  thor- 
ough system  of  reporting  as  our  own:  but  the  facts  may  be 
judged  from  what  is  considered  s  Urge  sale  in  one  market  or 
in  another.  On  a  European  market  sales  of  single  blocks  of 
i.ooe  shares  of  standard  stocks  are  tare;  on  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  they  are  so  familiar  as  to  attract  no  special 
attention.  The  list  of  securities  dealt  in  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange  is  mudi  kmger  than  that  of  the  New  York  institu- 
tion, but  an  active  day  causes  no  such  pressure  on  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  institution  as  is  exerted  m  New  York.  Ex- 
cept for  the  system  of  "clearing"  stocks — pUcing  the  value 
of  securities  bought  by  one  broker  against  the  value  of 
securities  sold,  and  leaving  only  the  difference  to  be  paid  in 
cash — the  banldng  and  credit  facilities  of  New  York  could 
not  possibly  endun  such  a  daily  strain,  while  providing  for 
commercial  customers.  Even  with  the  "clearing"  system, 
the  demand  on  the  kisnable  funds  of  New  York  banks,  at 
times  of  a  stock-exchange  "boom,"  is  so  great  as  to  lead  re- 
peatedly to  the  exttaordinary  rates  for  money  of  which  so 
mttcb  hits  recently  been  said. 

,  .  .  One  reason  why  stock-exchange  busmeas  at  New 
York  so  far  surpasses  that  of  the  European  exchanges,  is  that 
a  far  btrger  pmtion  of  the  Wall  Street  purehases  and  sales 
•re  pnreb'  speculative.  It  has  been  estimated  that  less  than 
le  per  cent  of  the  stocks  bought  on  the  New  York  exchange 
are  bought  by  investon  to  keep.  The  rest  are  bought-to  sell 
again  as  soon  as  the  expected  nse  has  come.  Profits  made  on 
the  frequent  advance  in  prices,  during  the  epoch  of  American 
prospemy  since  1898,  have  been  so  great  as  to  dazzle  the 
speculative  mind. 

European  banks  will  not  lend  on  such  a  scale  to  stock- 
cxchangv  speculators,  and  European  speculaton  will  not  take 
such  risla.  It  is  part  of  the  American  character  that  reck- 
less gambling  chances  of  the  sort  are  coolly  accepted.  When 
WalTStreethas  gone  too  far,  and  is  in  a  scrape — as  in  the 


"rich  men's  panic"  of  1903,  and  in  the  smaller  convulsion 
after  the  earthquake  of  1906 — it  resorts  to  London,  Paris, 
and  Berlin  to  bowrow  money,  and,  at  a  price,  it  gets  it.  There 
is  always  capital  to  be  had  on  these  slow-going  foreign  mar- 
kets.   (See  Wbalth.) 

STOCKER,  ADOLF:  German  Protestant  Chris- 
tian Socialist  leader,  and  director  of  the  Stadt 
Mission  in  Berlin,  member  of  the  Reichstag,  and 
of  the  General  Synod  of  the  State  Chtirch  of 
Prussia;  bom  Dec.  11,  1835,  at  Halberstadt.  He 
received  his  preparatory  training  at  the  Bflrger- 
schule  and  Gjrmnasium  of  his  native  city;  stumed 
theology  and  philosophy  at  Halle  and  Berlin, 
1856;  was  successively  tutor  and  pastor  in  Neu- 
mark.  Kurland,  Seggerde,  Hamersleben  from 
1857  to  1870.  He  became  army  chaplain  in 
Metz  in  1871,  and  in  1874  court  preacher  at  Ber- 
lin until  18^0.  In  1877  he  was  the  main  leader 
in  establishmg  Protestant  Christian  socialism  in 
Germany.  For  an  account  of  this,  see  Christian 
Socialism,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Christian  socialism  on  the  Continent  has  not  at 
all  meant  the  radical  movement  it  has  ustially 
meant  in  England  and  America.  Especially  tm- 
der  the  lead  of  StAcker  it  has  meant  httle  more 
than  the  religious  wing  of  the  paternal  movement 
for  the  State  and  the  Church  to  aid  the  poor. 
StAcker  has  been  even  better  known  as  a  leader 
in  the  German  anti-Semitic  movement.  In  1881 
he  was  elected  to  the  Reichstag  for  1 881  to  1893 ; 
but  was  reelected  in  1898  and  since.  Author: 
"Christlichc  soziale  Reden  tmd  Aufs&tze"  (1890); 
"Christlich  Sozial"  (1890);  editor  of  Deutsch 
Evangeliscke  Kirchenteitung;  "Wach  aufl  evan- 
gelisches  Volk";  " Kirchenpolitische  Aufsfttze," 
1 901;  "Dreizehn  Jahte  Hofprediger  und  PoU- 
tiker,"  9th  ed. ;  and  numerous  essays  in  periodi- 
cals, besides  purely  religious  works.  Address: 
Berlin,  S.  W.,  Kdniggratzer  Strasse,  46. 

STOIfE,  LUCY:  Woman  suffragist;  bom  West 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  1818.  Taught  school  to  earn 
money  for  a  higher  education ;  m  1847  graduated 
at  Oberlin  CoUege.  The  same  year  she  gave  a 
lecture  on  woman's  rights  in  her  brother^s  pul- 
pit at  Gardner,  Mass.,  and  soon  was  engaged  to 
lecture  for  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  in  which 
work  she  had  great  success.  In  1855  married 
Henry  B.  Blackwell,  but  always  retained  her 
own  name.  In  1866  she  helped  to  org^anize  the 
American  Equal  Rights  Association,  and  in  1869 
the  American  Woman's  Suffrage  Association,  of 
the  executive  board  of  which  she  was  chairman 
for  twenty  years.     She  died  in  1893. 

STOWE,  MRS.  HARRIET  BEECHER:  Author 
of  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin";  bom  Litchfield,  Conn., 
1 81 2,  datighter  of  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  and  sister 
of  Henry  Ward  Beecher  {q.  v.).  Studied  at  home 
and  in  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  where,  too, 
she  taught  from  1827  to  1832.  Her  father  be- 
coming president  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary 
in  Cincinnati,  she  moved  there  with  him,  and,  in 
1836,  married  there  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe.  They 
lived  there  till  1850,  when  her  husband  became 

frofessor  of  theology  in  Bowdoin  College,  Me. 
n  1852  he  accepted  a  professorship  at  Andover, 
Mass.,  which  ill  health  compelled  him  to  resign  in 
1862.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stowe  went  to  reside  in 
Hartford,  Conn.-  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was 
written  first  as  a  serial  for  The  National  Era  of 
Washington,  and  was  based  on  incidents  with 
which  Mrs.  Stowe  became  acquainted  in  her  life 
in  Cincinnati.  March  20,  1853,  it  was  published 
as  a  book,  and  300,000  copies  were  sold  in  a  year; 
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forty  editions  appeared  during  the  year.  It  has 
been  translated  into  nearly  twenty  languages, 
and  probably  contributed  more  than  any  other 
one  eSort  to  rousing  the  country  against  slavery. 
In  1853  Mrs.  Stowe  visited  Europe  and  wrote 
"Sunny  Memories  of  Foreign  Lands."  In  1856 
she  wrote  "Dred,"  another  slave  story.  Among 
her  other  numerous  tales  are  ' '  Old  Town  Folks  "  ; 
"My  Wife  and  I "  ;  "Men  of  Our  Times."  Mrs. 
Stowe  died  in  Hartford,  July  a,  1896. 

STRAIGHT  EDGE  UTOUSTRIAL  SETTLE- 
HElfT,  THE:  Started  in  New  York  City  in  1899, 
•  tmder  the  title  of  "A  School  of  Methods  for  the 
Application  of  the  Teachings  of  Jesus  to  Business 
and  Society."  It  grew  out  of  the  desire  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wilbur  F.  Copeland  to  make  their  home 
a  center  for  the  study  of  social  and  industrial 
problems.'  The  Straight  Edge,  a  weekly  news- 
letter started  in  1899,  gave  its  name  to  the  move- 
ment, which,  during  its  first  seven  years  of  ex- 
perimental work,  has  enabled  over  two  hundred 
persons — about  eighteen  at  a  time  on  an  average — 
to  earn  their  living  by  carrying  on  simple  indus- 
tries, such  as  a  bakery,  restaurant,  pure-food 
laboratory,  printerv,  lauudry,  dressmaking,  gar- 
dening, and  other  branches  for  which  from  time 
to  time  it  has  had  qualified  workers.  Its  purpose  is 
to  find  men  and  women  who  need  work  and  to  or- 
ganize them  into  useful,  self-supporting,  cooper- 
ative industries.  Each  worker,  after  working 
two  months  on  trial,  is  given  a  grade  based  on  ten 
industrial  qualifications,  and  snares  in  the  earn- 
ings of  the  industries  in  proportion  to  his  grade. 
The  ten  qualifications  on  which  a  worker  is 
graded  are  that  he : 

I.  Does  useful  and  necessary  work  that  adds  to  the  in- 
dustrial efficiency  o{  the  organisation,  and  as  much  of  it  as 
could  reasonably  be  ex|>ected  from  a  thoroughly  trained 
worker  with  the  best  equipment. 

1.  Puts  in  the  time  and  energy  necessary  to  do  to  the 
best  of  his  ability  all  the  work  for  which  he  becomes  respon- 
sible. 

3.  Knows  how  to  set  himself  to  work  and  to  keep  at  work 
without  needless  supervision. 

4.  Carries  responsibilities  continuously,  never  throwing 
his  work  on  somebody  else,  or  leaving  it  without  arranging 
to  have  it  done  properly. 

5.  Reouires  no  waiting  on;  is  willing  to  do  anything  there 
is  to  be  done. 

6.  Cleans  up  after  himself;  leaves  his  working-place  in  or- 
der; is  clean  about  his  work  and  in  his  penonal  habits. 

7.  Takes  care  of  the  tools  and  utensils  with  which  he  works. 
S.  Works  in  harmony  with  others;  shows  respect  for  his 

fellow  workers  and  consideration  for  their  rights,  convenience, 
and  comfort. 

^.  Attends  the  business  conferences;  watches  the  econo- 
mies of  the  place;  saves  materials  and  expense;  makes  and 
helps  to  carry  out  helpful  suggestions. 

10.  Has  worked  long  enough  to  earn  the  proportionate 
share  of  working  capital  required  on  an  average  to  furnish 
a  first-class  industrial  opportunity  for  each  cooperative 
worker. 

The  custom  is  to  grade  each  adult  worker  who 
stays  the  two  months  on  trial  and  wishes  to  con- 
tinue, "36  points,"  or  four  points  on  each  of  the 
first  nine  qualifications,  if  there  is  no  objection 
raised  when  the  name  is  proposed,  in  open  meet- 
ing of  the  workers,  to  be  placed  on  the  regular 
list.  Then  each  month  the  grade  of  each  worker 
is  considered  in  the  same  way,  and  an  additional 
point  is  given  to  each,  if  proposed  by  a  fellow 
worker  on  some  specific  qualification  and  no  ob- 
jection is  raised. 

A  primary  industrial  training  department, 
known  as  the  "nay-work  School,"  is  maintained 
for  the  children  of  workers  and  for  any  other 
children  whose  parents  or  guardians  wish  to  pay 
for  the  service  what  it  is  worth.     The  children  re- 


ceive "points"  as  soon  as  they  learn  to  do  some 
useful  task  that  contributes  to  the  industrial 
efficiency  of  the  enterprise.  The  children  fold 
papers,  stitch  booklets,  cook  their  food,  wash 
their  clothes,  and  do  other  ordinary  work  that 
they  should  know  how  to  do  for  themselves. 

Workers  are  not  required  to  furnish  capital, 
but  a  portion  is  laid  aside  from  the  general  .earn- 
ings to  extend  the  plant,  and  bonds  are  issued  in 
return  for  capital  furnished,  to  be  paid  at  the  rate 
of  10  per  cent  a  year,  the  issue  of  bonds  being 
limited  to  $500  per  worker  employed,  and  $1  a 
week  being  laid  aside  for  each  $500  of  bonds  out- 
standing. This  enables  workers  to  pay  for  their 
capital — land,  tools,  machinery,  things  to  work 
with — by  a  very  moderate  tax  upon  their  earn- 
ings. The  settlement  is  located  at  i  Abingdon 
Square,  New  York  City,  and  has  a  country  place 
near  Alpine,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J. 

Wilbur  F.  Copeland,  General  Organiter. 

STREET-RAILWAYS.  (See  also  Public  Own- 
ership; Stock- Watering.) 

The  United  States 

Electric-railway  lines  in  the  United  States  are 
increasing  rapidly.  In  1890  there  were  8,133 
miles  of  track  and  in  1903  33,576  miles.  In  the 
same  period  the  number  of  employees  increased 
from  70,000  to  140,000.  Upon  some  intenirban 
lines  the  speed  and  equipment  are  so  good  that 
the  electric-car  competes  with  the  steam-car. 

The  equipment  and  improvement  of  electric 

lines  is  causing  important  social  changes.     First, 

urban  population  is  being  better  distributed;  for 

example,  the  population  of  the  Bronx 

p^    ^      and  outlying  parts  of  New  York  City 
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increased   from   88,900   in    1890    to 


300,000  in  1900.  Second,  suburban 
life  around  all  great  cities  has  been 
increased  with  the  consequent  increase  of  land 
values  and  in  some  instances  the  decrease  of  land 
values  in  old  residential  sections.  Third,  a  con- 
centration of  business  has  been  made  possible; 
retail  districts,  for  example,  in  the  central  parts 
of  the  cities,  being  easily  accessible,  absorb  nearly 
all  the  trade.  Fourth,  easy  access  to  the  country 
parks  and  pleasure  resorts  adds  health  and  en- 
joyment to  the  lives  of  wa^e-eamers. 

The  combined  total  capital  stock  and  funded 
debt  of  all  street-  and  electric-railways  is  equal 
to  $103,099  per  mile  of  track  owned  by  them;  the 
net  capitalization  of  those  companies  which  oper- 
ate primarily  electric  surface  railways  and  which 
do  no  commercial  lighting,  amounts  to  $93,114 
per  mile  of  track.  These  figures  greatly  exceed 
the  capitalization  per  mile  of  the  steam-railways 
of  the  country,  the  net  capitalization  of  which, 
according  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, is  about  $36,000  per  mile  of  track. 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  obtain  accurate  infor- 
mation as  to  the  actual  amount  of  money  which 
has  been  spent  in  the  construction  and  equipment 
of  street-railways  in  general,  or  of  most 
n.«i*.ii-.-   individual  street-railways.   The  item, 
C.^^         "cost  of  construction,    according  to 
the  books  and  balance  sheets  of  street- 
railway  companies,  gives  no  idea  what- 
ever of  the  cash  investment.     The  intervention 
of  construction  companies  composed  of  the  pro- 
moters of  the  railway  has  in  many  cases  rendered 
the   book    value  of    property  misleading.     The 
most  important  difficulty,  however,  is  uiat  the 
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greatest  railway  systems  now  existing  have  been 
built  up  by  combination  and  recombination. 

The  heaviest  net  capitalization  is  in  Greater 
New  York,  where  each  mile  of  street-railway  is 
represented  hy  more  than  $260,000  of  securities. 
The  surface  knes  in  Manhattan  were  capitalized 
in  igo3  at  $494,399  per  mile  of  track,  the  highest 
average  for  any  improved  surface  system,  altho 
some  of  the  trackage  is  operated  by  animal  power. 

There  is  not  a  wide  variation  in  the  wages  of 

most  employees  on  electric  surface  railways.     Of 

all  wage-earners  on  such  railways,  32.7  per  cent 

received  between  $3  and  $3.04  per 

•m-_^  day,  while  68.8  per  cent  received  be- 
^^  tween  $1.75  and  $2.49  daily.  The 
rate  of  $3  per  day  is  more  common 
than  any  other,  and  is  probably  the  precise  me- 
dian for  all  classes  combined.  More  than  four 
fifths  of  all  conductors  and  five  sixths  of  all 
motormen  received  $1.75  or  more  per  day,  while 
less  than  3  per  cent  of  other  classes  receiveid  $3.50 
and  more  per  day. 

The  only  states  in  which  a  median  for  all  wage- 
earners  combined  exceeded  $3.10  per  day  are 
Montana,  California,  Colorado,  Oregon,  and 
Rhode  Island. 

The  median  wage  for  all  employees  of  the  fast, 
long  interurban  railways  is  $1.90  and  $1.94,  or 
somewhat  less  than  the  median  for  all  cla^s  of 
railways  combined.  The  median  rate  for  con-' 
ductors  and  motormen  on  such  interurban  rail- 
ways, however,  is  $2  and  $2.04. 

Street-railway  companies,  like  other  corpora- 
tions, derive  their  charters,  which  give  them  the 
right  to  exist  and  which  regulate  in  a  general  way 
their  internal  government,  from  the 
y— --l^.  state,  either  through  general  or  spe- 
cial statute.  The  privilege  of  occu- 
pying a  specific  street  or  highway 
usually  requires  further  authorization,  and  it  is 
this  authorization  which  is  designated  by  the 
term  "franchise"  in  the  more  limited  sense.  In 
some  state  constitutions  the  legislature  is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from  granting  the  use  of  the 
streets  and  highways  without  the  consent  of  the 
local  governing  authorities,  while  in  nearly  all 
other  states  the  practise  of  the  legislature  is  to 

¥"ve  the  local  governments  control  in  this  respect, 
his  control  involves  ordinarily  the  right  of  the 
local  authorities  to  impose  such  conditions  as 
they  may  see  fit  at  the  time  the  franchise  is 
granted.  Deviations  are  mostly  confined  to  the 
New  England  states,  where  a  large  proportion  of 
the  street-railway  companies  have  been  chartered 
by  special  acts  of  the  legislature. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  "direct  legislation" 
has  led  to  the  requirement,  in  various  states  and 
cities,  that  franchises  shall  be  submitted  to  pop- 
ular vote,  either  in  all  cases,  or  on  petition  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  voters.  Such  use  of 
the  referendum  is  most  common  in  the  Western 
states.  In  Colorado,  South  Dakota,  and  Utah, 
for  example,  all  municipal  ordinances  are  subject 
to  the  referendum  on  petition,  or  the  optional  ref- 
erendum as  it  is  commonly  called.  The  same 
requirement  is  found  in  the  San  Francisco  char- 
ter, and  in  the  charters  of  various  other  cities. 
In  Nebraska  and  Arizona  all  public  franchises 
in  cities  must  be  submitted  to  popular  vote;  in 
Montana  and  Colorado  to  the  vote  of  the  tax- 
paying  electors.  In  Iowa  one  fifth  of  the  voters 
in  any  city  may  require  any  franchise  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  popular  vote. 

During  recent  years  it  has  become  quite  com- 


mon, with  a  view  to  obtain  more  favorable  terms, 
to  offer  franchises  at  public  competition.  This 
requirement  often  applies  to  other  classes  of 
public  utilities  as  well  as  to  street-railways.  In 
California,  Nevada,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia  the 
general  state  laws  require  competitive  bidding, 
but  contain  no  provision  specifymg  the  character 
of  the  bids,  which  apparently  might,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  local  authorities,  be  either  in  the 
form  of  lump  sums  or  of  annual  payments.  In 
New  York  and  Louisiana  the  bids  must  be  on 
the  basis  of  a  percentage  of  the  gross  annual 
earnings.  In  Ohio  the  franchise  must  be  granted 
to  the  bidder  offering  the  lowest  rates  of  fare.  A 
similar  method  is  required  by  the  individual 
charters  of  certain  cities,  and  in  a  few  it  has  been 
adopted  voluntarily  by  local  authorities.  The 
city  ordinarily  reserves  the  right  to  reject  all  bids. 
State  constitutions  or  laws  usually,  tho  by  no 
means  always,  limit  the  duration  of  corporate 
charters  of  all  classes.  Such  limitations,  how- 
ever, are  ordinarily  of  a  formal  character,  and 
unless  some  action  to  the  contrary  is  taken  by 
the  state  legislature  at  the  time  of  expiration, 
a  charter  can  usually  be  renewed  by  a  simple 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  stockholders  of 
the  corporation.  Nevertheless,  the  limitation  on 
the  duration  of  the  charter  offers  to  the  state  the 
jxjssibility  of  imposing  new  restric- 
■n-rmUm  at  t'o'^s  if  it  SO  desires.     State  consti- 
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tutions  or  laws  seldom  reserve  to  the 


state  or  local  authorities  the  right  to 
terminate  a  franchise,  or  to  revise  its 
provisions  during  the  prescribed  term,  nor  have 
the  local  authorities  in  granting  franchises  ordi- 
narily reserved  this  right.  The  most  important 
exception  to  the  statement  just  made  is  found  in 
Massachusetts.  For  a  long  time  it  has  been  the 
policy  in  that  commonwealth  to  grant  street-raiU 
way  and  other  franchises  for  an  indefinite  term, 
subject  to  revocation  either  by  the  state  or  by  the 
local  governments. 

Many  street-railway  franchises,  particularly 
those  of  early  date,  are  perpetual,  and  there  is 
no  state  or  local  provision  imder  which  they  can 
be  revoked  or  amended.  Where,  however,  a  cor- 
poration whose  charter  is  subject  to  revocation  or 
amendment  holds  such  an  unlimited  franchise, 
the  state  legislature  can  virtually  annul  it,  or 
change  the  terms  of  the  franchise,  through  its 
control  over  corporate  existence.  Even  if  both 
the  charter  and  the  franchise  of  a  public-service 
company  are  unlimited  in  duration,  the  state 
may,  subject  perhaps  to  certain  self-imposed 
limitations,  exercise,  directly  or  through  local 
governments,  its  right  of  eminent  domain  to  pur- 
chase the  property  for  public  use.  The  pajrment 
in  such  a  case  would  ordinarily  include  not  merely 
the  tangible  value  but  the  full  franchise  value. 
In  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  where 
competitive  bidding  for  the  renewal  of  franchises 
is  required,  it  is  especially  provided  that,  if  the 
grant  is  made  to  another  person  or  corporation, 
the  new  grantee  must  buy  the  tangible  property 
of  the  former  holder  at  its  appraised  valuation. 
The  same  requirement  is  probably  intended  in 
the  Virginian  law  .and  in  tne  Baltimore  charter, 
by  which  competitive  bidding  is  also  required. 
An  arrangement  of  this  sort  has  the  great  merit 
that  it  largely  removes  the  discouragement  to 
improvements  which  is  otherwise  characteristic 
of  limited  franchises. 

The  rate  of  fare  on  about  two  thirds  of  the 
urban  street-railways  in  the  y..S.  is  fivje  cents 
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for  any  distance  covered  by  a  single  car.  The 
journey  is  often  extended  by  means  of  transfers 
to  otjier  cars,  a  practise  which  will  be  fully  dis- 
cust  in  the  succeeding  section.  The  practise, 
very  common  in  Europe,  of  grading  fares  accord- 
ing to  distance  does  not  exist  in  any  proper 
sense  in  American  cities.  In  some  cases  the  re- 
strictions on  transfers  are  such  that  certain  jour- 
neys within  the  city's  limits  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  paying  two  fares.  Naturally  this  is 
usually  the  case  where  different  parts  of  the  city 
are  served  by  distinct  companies.  The  most 
conspicuous  illustration  is  in  Chicago,  where  the 
railway  systems  of  the  south,  west,  and  north 
sides  are  operated  as  independent  units.  The 
one-city  one-fare  principle  is  being 
—  ^  strongly  urged  for  Chicago.  Consoli- 
'***'  dation  of  street-railways  has  already 
virtually  brought  this  about  in  most 
cities.  American  street-railway  managers  very 
generally  maintain  that  the  uniform  fare  is  more 
advantageous  to  the  public  than  fares  graded  ac- 
cording to  distance. 

The  returns  made  to  the  Bureau  o£  the  Census  show  that 
more  than  one  third  of  all  the  operating  stieet-railways  in  the 
C.  S.  oiler  fares  of  less  than  five  cents  to  all  of  their  patrons 
under  certain  conditions.  In  almost  all  such  cases  the  cash 
fare  for  a  sin|de  trip  is  five  cents,  but  tickets  for  a  number 
of  trips  are  s^d  at  reduced  rates.  Sometimes  these  tickets 
are  ^ood  only  during  the  busy  hours  of  the  morning  and 
evening.  More  than  aoo  railway  companies  offer  tickets 
at  a  pnce  of  appronmately  four  cents  each.  By  far  the  most 
common  practise  among  such  railways  is  to  sell  6  tickets 
for  twenty-iive  cents.  Sometimes  a  further  reduction  is 
made  if  a  larser  number  of  tickets  is  bought,  as  tickets  being 
sold  frequently  for  f  i,  and  sometimes  26  or  even  more. 

A  more  important  practise  is  that  of  granting 
reduced  fares  to  school  children.  In  such  cases 
the  most  common  rate  is  two  cents  and  a  half, 
tho  sometimes  three  or  four  is  charged.  In  New 
England  it  is  almost  universal  for  street-railways 
to  carry  school  children  at  reduced  rates.  About 
sixteen  of  the  street-railway  companies  of  Mas- 
sachusetts reported  reduced  fares  for  working 
men,  the  most  common  rate  being  two  cenl^ 
and  a  half,  altho  several  railways  reported  three 
or  four  cents.  The  most  important  company 
which  makes  special  rates  for  working  men  is 
the  Boston  &  Northern  Railway  Company,  which 
serves  many  cities  and  towns  in  eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. Among  other  instances  of  reduced 
fares  for  working  people  may  be  mentioned  the 
practise  of  certain  railways  in  the  mining  dis- 
tricts of  Pennsylvania.  For  example,  two  com- 
panies centering  at  Shamokin,  and  several  others 
elsewhere,  sell  thirty  working  men's  tickets  for 
$1.  The  Detroit  &  Port  Huron  Shore  Line  and 
the  Saginaw  Valley  Traction  Company  sell  eight 
tickets  for  twenty-five  cents  to  working  men, 
while  the  railways  of  Zanesville,  Ohio,  and  Clin- 
ton and  Dubuque,  Iowa,  make  a  two-oent-and-a- 
half  rate. 

The  fact  that  transfers  were  issued  to  more 
than  one  fifth  of  the  fare  passengers  on  street- 
railways  in  I003  indicates  the  great  importance 
of  this  practise  in  connection  with 
the  social  service  of  street-railways. 
The  proportion  of  passengers  who 
transfer  is  highest  in  the  large  cities, 
where  the  railway  lines  are  complex  and  where 
the  distances  to  be  covered  are  great.  An  ex- 
amination of  the  detailed  statistics  for  individual 
companies  shows  that  there  is  scarcely  an  impor- 
tant surface  railway  in  a  city  of  more  than  loo,- 
000  inhabitants  which  does  not  grant  transfers 
on  an  extensive  scale. 
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For  statistics  see  Municipal  Ownership,  page 
791. 

The  rapid  increase  in  public  ownership  has  made 
an  impression  on  private  enterprises.  More  re- 
cent private  tramway  undertakings  have  re- 
flectea  the  municipal  standard,  especially  about 
London,  where  some  splendid  private  lines  have 
been  opened.  The  fear  of  a  demand  for  public 
ownerMiip  has  compelled  the  street-railway  com- 
panies, as  it  has  the  gas  and  electric  lighting  com- 
panies, to  do  many  things  which  would  have  been 
deemed  impossible  a  few  years  ago. 

One  of  the  most  insistent  sources  of  discontent 
under  private  management  was  the  bad  condi- 
tion 01  the  employees.  Their  hours  were  very 
long,  ofttimes  eighty  hours  a  week  and  some- 
times as  much  as  fourteen  hours  per  day.  The 
rate  of  wages  was  low.  This  led  to  constant 
friction  anof  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
municipalization.  The  cities  have 
tmiformly  corrected  such  abuses. 
Present  hours  range  from  fifty-four 
to  sixty  per  week,  with  one  day  off 
in  seven.  Wages  now  range  from  $d.  to  yd, 
(10  to  14  cents)  an  hour  for  motormen  and  4id. 
^  7  it'.  (9  to  15  cents)  for  conductors,  while  free 
tmiforms  and  one  week's  holiday  on  pay  are 
nearly  universal.  In  some  cities  special  funds 
are  set  aside  for  sickness  and  disability  and 
.death,  while  recreation  rooms,  with  games, 
baths,  and  caf^,  are  found  in  many  cities.  The 
highways  committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  estimates  that  "the  value  of  the  con- 
cessions already  made  to  the  men  in  respect  of 
increase  in  pay  or  alteration  of  hours  and  other 
matters  amounts  now  to  about  £3  7 ,000  ($  1 80 ,06 1 ) 
a  year."  In  Liverpool,  according  to  Sir  Charles 
Petrie, "  the  men  have  been  provided  with  summer 
and  winter  uniforms,  and  we  are  paying  them  in 
wages  upward  of  ;£40,ooo  ($194,660)  per  annum 
more  than  they  would  have  received  under  com- 
panies' rates." 

German  Municipal  Strbbt-Railways  > 

The  introduction  of  the  electric-railway  marks 
a  turning-point  in  the  history  of  street-railway 
development  in  Germany.  It  inaugurated  a 
movement  toward  municipal  ownership  and  oper- 
ation which  is  sweeping  over  the  entire  empire 
and  which  includes  not  only  the  larger  cities,  such 
as  Munich,  Frankfort,  Cologne,  and  Numberg, 
but  small  towns  such  as  Bonn,  Trier,  Colmar,  and 
Graudenz. 

Of  the  four  larger  cities  that  have  embarked 
upon  municipal  operation  of  street-railways,  the 
financial  situation  of  the  Frankfort  system  is 
most  favorable.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  vear 
1903,  after  paying  all  operating  expenses,  tliere 
remained  a  surplus  of  $576,574.25. 
the  iixt  charges  were  paid,  amount 


8I3-65- 
Fr 


?'rom  the  remaining  S280, 
tributed  $15,805  toward  the 
ployees,  $4,057.50  toward 
orphans  and  widows  of  em' 
toward   the   repaving  ^^ 
leaving  a  net  profit  <4^^ 

In  Cologne  the  fiscip 
profit  of  $130,816.06.' 

"  Compiled  from  ""M 
Street  Railways  in  QT 
Annals  of  the  Ajagf 
Sciesce,  1906. 
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In  Numberg  the  financial  results  of  the  first 
two  years  of  municipal  operation  have  been  sat- 
isfactory. The  street-railway  account  is  bur- 
dened with  the  interest  and  liquidation  charges 
on  the  loan  contracted  for  the  canceling  of  the 
companies'  franchise.  This  means  an  annual  out- 
lay tor  thirty  years  of  about  $138,000.  In  spite 
of  this  fixt  charge,  the  street-railway  depart- 
ment turned  over  to  the  general  city  treasurer  a 
net  profit  of  $13,669.89  in  1903,  and  $38,263.91 
in  1904. 

Fares. — Frankfort  has  a  zone  tariff  system. 
The  graduation  of  fares  is  as  follows: 

For  one  mile  and  one  fifth  or  less,  3)  cents. 

Over  one  mile  and  one  fifth  and  less  than  two  miles  and 
one  tenth.  3}  cents. 

Over  two  miles  and  one  tenth  and  less  than  three  miles, 
S  cents. 

For  every  nine  tenths  of  a  mile  over  three  miles,  i}  cents. 

Cologne  has  recently  introduced  a  new  zone 
tariff  system  arranged  as  follows: 

Pare  for  it  miles a)  cents 

Fare  for  3}  miles 3}  cents 

Fare  for  s|  miles S  cents 

Fare  over  5I  miles 6i  cents 

With  every  fare  exceeding  two  cents  and  a  half 
a  free  transfer  is  issued. 

Numberg  and  Darmstadt  are  the  only  cities  of 
any  size  which  still  retain  the  uniform  fare  in 
their  municipal  railway  system.  The  fare  is 
two  cents  and  a  half. 

In  Barmen  the  uniform  two-cent-and-a-half 
fare  with  free  transfer  was  also  introduced  im- 
mediately after  the  municipalization  of  the  street- 
railways.  Monthly  commutation  cards  good  for 
all  portions  of  the  system  were  issued  at  $1.35. 
In  Dec,  1903,  this  system  was  replaced  by  a 
zone  tariff  under  which  the  lines  were  divided 
into  five  zones  of  two  miles  and  a  tenth  each. 
The  rate  for  each  zone  was  fixt  at  one  cent  and  a 
fourth  with  a  maximitbi  fare  of  two  cents  and  a 
half. 

In  Kdnigsberg  within  the  limits  of  the  city 
the  uniform  two-cent-and-a-half  fare  is  retained; 
beyond  the  city  limits  three  cents  and  three- 
fourths  is  charged. 

Labor  Conditions  Ujider  Municipal  Manage- 
ment.— One  of  the  most  notable  achievements  of 
municipal  operations  in  Germany  has  been  the 
betterment  of  the  labor  conditions.  The  Ger- 
man cities  undertook  without  delay  to  readjust 
the  hours  of  labor  so  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
ten-hour  limit  and  so  to  arrange  the  schedules 
that  this  ten-hour  service  should  be  as  continuous 
as  possible.  John  Martin. 

STRIKE-BREAKHIG:  The  most  recent  in- 
stitution for  meeting  the  exigencies  of  modem 
industrial  life  is  an  establishment  concerned  in 
strike-breaking.  This  is  an  agency  which  pro- 
vides men  to  factories,  street-car  hnes,  etc.,  the 
empk>yees  of  which  have  gone  on  strike.  The 
stnlK-breakers  are  not  a  hoodlum  class,  neither 
are  they  men  looking  for  excitement  or  occasional 
work;  but  a  set  of  picked  men,  each  skilled  in  a 
particular  line  of  work.  The  agency  has  about 
325,000  men  on  its  lists  in  different  trades 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  handling  of 
such  an  army  of  workmen  and  their  proper  pla- 
ciiu;  in  times  of  need  requires  system. 

Candidates,  in  order  to  get  their  names  on  the 
list,  must  pass  a  rigorous  examination  as  to  char- 
acter and  phjrsical  and  professional  fitness.  A 
corps  of  twenty-three  men  is  detailed  to  examine 


candidates.  When  a  strike  is  impending  or  has 
been  declared,  this  agency  is  notified  by  the  em- 
ployers, and  it  contracts  to  supply  a  sufficient 
number  of  skilled  men  to  take  the  place  of  the 
strikers,  and  then  selects  its  men,  each  of  whom 
must  sign  an  agreement  to  keep  at  work  on  the 
new  iob  at  least  thirty  days.  Traveling  expenses 
in  addition  to  good  wages  are  paid  by  the  agency. 
The  agency  maintains  a  commissary  and  a  quar- 
termaster's departments  to  feed  and  house  the 
strike-breakers,  and  is  able  to  fill  the  strikers' 
places  within  a  very  short  time. 

Strike-breakers  are,  however,  frequently  ex- 
posed to  violence  on  the  part  of  the  strikers  and 
their  friends.  A  department  of  protection  has 
been  formed  by  the  agency  to  provide  adequate 
protection  for  its  men.  The  head  of  this  depart- 
ment is  in  touch  with  sheriffs  and  police  officials 
over  all  the  country.  His  men,  numbering  be- 
tween 500  and  600,  are  sworn  in  as  special  depu- 
ties on  each  occasion  so  as  to  have  a  legal  stand- 
ing; they  are  under  military  discipline  and  must 
pass  an  examination  equivalent  to  that  for  the 
police  department  of  New  York. 

While  the  department  of  protection  is  well 
organized  and  reckless  or  irresponsible  men  are 
kept  out,  it  is  nevertheless  a  reflection  on  the 
city,  state,  or  county  to  have  need  of  this  private 
army  of  detectives  or  deputies  for  the  protection 
of  private  or  corporate  property.  The  agency 
has  succeeded  weU  in  breaking  strikes,  and  has 
attained  large  financial  success.  But  it  is  open  to 
the  same  objection  as  the  Pinkertons  (q.  v.)  and 
other  private  semimilitary  organizations  within 
the  state  having  the  privileges  but  not  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  public  officials. 

STRDCES  AITD  LOCKOUTS:  (For  a  discussion 
of  principles  involved,  see  Trade-Unions.)  A 
strike  occurs  when  the  employees  of  an  establish- 
ment refuse  to  work  unless  the  management  com- 
plies with  some  demand.  A  lockout  occurs  when 
the  management  refuses  to  allow  the  employees 
to  work  unless  they  will  work  under  some  con- 
dition dictated  by  the  management.  In  effect 
strikes  and  lockouts  are  practically  the  same 
thing,  the  disturbances  simply  originating  with 
one  side  or  the  other  in  the  case.  A  strike,  how- 
ever, is  often  really  a  lockout,  because  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  employers,  finding  a 
dull  market  and  not  wishing  to  bear  the  oppro- 
brium of  discharging  their  employees  or  sus- 
pending work,  require  some  grievous  condition 
which  causes  the  employees  to  strike.  The  real 
origin  of  strikes  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  always 
easily  determined. 

Strikes  are  as  old  as  labor  itself.  For  the  slave 
insurrections  and  labor  strikes  of  classic  times, 
see  Gilds.     In  Germany  we  hear  of  a  strike  in 

Breslau  among  the  journeymen  gir- 

■gtgfigfm     ^le  makers  as  early  as  1329,  and  in 

~rj      Prance  among  the  tanners  in  1349. 

According  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb, 
there  was  a  strike  and  perhaps  a  trade-union 
among  the  serving-men  of  the  cordwainers  in 
London  in  1387.  In  France  in  the  next  century 
they  seem  to  have  been  common.  In  1538  in 
England  (the  Webbs'  "  History  of  Trade- Union- 
ism"): 

The  Bishop  of  Ely  reports  to  Cromwell  that  twenty-one 
journeymen  shoemakers  of  Wisbech  have  assembled  on  a 
hill  without  the  town  and  sent  three  of  their  number  to 
summon  all  the  master  shoemakers  to  meet  them,  in  order 
to  insist  upon  an  advance  in  their  wages,  threatening  that 
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"there  shall  none  come  into  the  town  to  serve  for  that  wages 
within  a  twelfth-month  and  a  day,  but  we  woU  have  an 
harme  or  a  Icg^e  of  hym,  except  they  woll  take  an  otbe,  as 
we  have  doon. 

The  first  strike  in  the  United  States  was  prob- 
ably among  the  New  York  City  bakers  in  1741. 
while  in  Philadelphia  the  journeymen  shoema- 
kers conducted  a  series  of  strikes,  1796-99.  Ac- 
cording to  T.  S.  Adams  and  H.  L.  Sumner  ("La- 
bor Problems")  the  terms  "strike,"  "scab,"  and 
"general  turnout"  were  in  common  use  and 
strikes  were  "the  fashion"  by  1835. 

The  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Labor  (1887)  finds  records  of  1,491  strikes 
down  to  1881,  of  which  813  took  place  in  1880, 
199  took  place  from  1875  to  1879,  and  185  from 
1870  to  1874;  4  took  place  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  first  being  a  strike  among  the  bakers  of 
New  York  City  in  1741;  7S  took  place  between 
1800  and  1850.  Of  the  1,491  stnkes,  1,089  re- 
lated to  wages;  316  succeeded,  154  were  compro- 
mised, 583  failed,  and  478  had  their  issue  un- 
known. 

Causes  or  Strikbs,  1881-1900 


Prihcipai.  Causb  or  Object 


Wages 

For  increase 

Against  decrease. . 
Other 


Total  wages  strikes. 


Hours  of  labor 

Sympathetic  strikes 

Against  employment  of  non- 
union men 

Adoption  of  new  scale 

Recognition  of  tmion 

Other  causes 


Establishments 

involved  in 

disputes 


Num- 
ber 
S4.87a 
9.«73 
9«7 


64,961 


14.944 


Per 
cent 
46.69 
7.81 
0.78 


5S.>» 


19.73 
3-47 

».34 

»-33 

1.40 

as  46 


100.00 


Establish- 
ments in- 
volved in 
disputes 


Num- 
ber 
7SO 
664 
544 


1,958 


4.8 


4,569 


Per 
cent 
7-55 
6.68 
5. 48 


19.71 


46.00 
30.08 


Rbsults  or  Strkbs  Ordbrbd  bt  Labor  Orgamizations 
AND  Not  So  Ordbrbd 


Ybar 


>88i... 
i88a... 
18S3... 
18S4... 
1885... 
1886. . . 
1887... 
1SS8... 
1889... 
1890... 
1891... 
1891... 
1893... 
1894... 
189s... 
1896... 
J897.. 
1898.., 
«899.., 
1900.. 

ToUl 


II  i 

O—  ti 

III 


313 
3 18 
371 

361 
760 
953 
616 
7«4 
1.306 
1.384 
918 

§06 
47 
658 
663 
596 
638 
I,»«5 
1.164 


Per  cent  of  estab- 
lishments in 

which  strikes  or- 
dered by  labor 
organizations — 


(Ogg, 


46 

S6 

39 

36 

SO 

46 

•9 

99 

11.37 

[o.  17 

8. 10 

8.75 

lO.Bg 

13.67 

[O.05 

6.55 

19. SI 

6.  IS 

14. 19 

II. 95 


17-93 
34.06 
■  7.3$ 
40.95 
35.80 
46.0s 
44.43 
38.84 
33.03 
35-84 
53-44 
Sl-9' 
35-17 
48-98 
30-70 
30.08 
10.81 
14.13 
9.48 
19.99 


149 
136 
107 
904 
184 
679 

isl 

351 
535 
43» 
380 
399 
SOI 

sss 

363 
489 
418 
681 

6lS 


I4,4S7  51-86  13.60  33. S4l     8.31635.56    9.05 


Per  cent  of  estab- 
lishments in 
which  strikes  not 
ordered  b)r  labor 
organizations — 


I  13 

u  u 
en  K 


43.08 

51-49 
69.68 


61.31 
66.71 
SO.  97 
65.80 
66.14 
40.81 
51. 69 
51.56 
51.65 
65-39 
.-  43.94 
-  1863.61 
.6954.38 
.5456-63 
.64  58-40 
.9948.51 
.0363.03 


55. 39 


Austria 
(Prom    "Die   Arbeitseinstellungen   und   Aussperruiiflsn    to 
Oesterreich,"  in  1904    and  loos,  1  vols.,  issued  by  the 

Arbeitsstatistisches  Amt  im  Handelsministerium.) 


1 
c 

in 

S 

C 

II 

«  a 

1 

1 

Strikes 

Strikbss 

Year 

11 

A.  V 
1-  u 

a 

<£"s 

°*3 

£1 

<Ss 

0  £ 

1894  . 

171 

1.541 

67.061 

69.S 

795,416 

95.0 

17.9 

»1 

37.3 

1895  . 

309 

874 

18,659 

59. 9 

300.348 

96.8 

94.9 

11.8 

60.7 

1896  . 

305 

1.499 

66.934 
38,467 

6s. 7 

$11:251 

91. 0 

36.4 

4.6 

69.8 

1897  . 

146 

8s  1 

59. 0 

17.  s 

37.0 

IS.7 

47.8 

1898  . 

955      885 

39.658 

59. 9 

313.619 

18.8 

41.3 

8.4 

66.4 

1899  . 

311 

I.330 

54.763 
105,198 

60.1 

1.019.937 

15-4 

45 -0 

10.9 

l'-" 

1900  . 

303 

1.003 

67.3 

3.483.963 

90-3 

44-9 

4.7 

8s. $ 

1901  . 

970 

719 

14.870 

38.5 

157.744 

90.7 

.36.3 

10. 1 

47.8 

1901  . 

964 

1.184 

37.471 

44.0 

184,046 

197 

39-0 

13.8 

$9.7 

1903  . 

334 

1.73 1 

46,11s 

60. s 

500,567 

17.3 

43-5 

10. 0 

68.0 

1904  - 

414 

1.704 

64.997 

64.3 

606,619 

94.4 

44-4 

18.6 

71.6 

1905  . 

686 

3.803 

99.S9I 

63.6 

1,151.310 

11.8 

$1.9 

14.0 

10.7  41.7 

1 

lo.9!6l.S 

Grbat  Britain 

(From  "Rtport  en  Slrikts  and  LeckotUs  "  and  in  "Conciliations 

and  Arbtraticn  Boards  in  tk*  UniUd  Kingdom ,  190s  "  pmb- 

lishtd  by  tk*  Labor  Dspartmsnt  of  Iks  British  BoardrfTradt.) 

["Aggregate  working-days  lost  by  all  employees  thrown 

out  of  work"  includes  the  agpegate  duration  in  each  year  of 

disputes  which  began  in  previous  years  and  extended  beyond 

the  year  in  which  they  began,  and  excludes  the  duration  in 

1906  of  disputes  which  began  in  1905.] 


Year 

Strikes 
and 
lock- 
outa 

Strikers 
and  em- 

out 

Other 
em- 
ployees 

out  of 
work 

Total 
em- 
ployees 
thrown 
out  of 
work 

Aggregate 
working- 
days  kst 
by  all  em- 
ployees 
thrxnmout 
of  work 

1901 

1901 

1903 

•904 

1905 

641 

*i' 

387 

35$ 

358 

111.437 
116.834 

»|.$»s 

67!6S3 

13.386 
30,818 
15.850 

179.546 

156,667 

1 16.901 

87,908 

93.S03 

4,141,187 

J:JJI:III 

>,484.190 
1,470.189 

Italy 
(.From  statistics  of  the  "  Minislerio  di  Africohnra,  Industria 
t  Commercio,  Dirtsion*  Gtncralc  dtUa  Slalistica,  1906.") 
Strikes  in  Aoriculturb 


Year 


1881. 
1889. 
1883. 
1884- 
>88s- 
>886. 
1887. 
1888- 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1899. 
1893. 
•894- 
189s. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1199. 
Z900. 
190X. 
Z909. 
1903. 


Total. 


Total 
strikes 


Strikes 
for  which 
striken 


61 

17 

9 

5 

4 

8 

14 

10 

18 

8 

7 

I 

19 

36 

9 

17 

699 

931 

47 


reported 


36 

16 
8 
5 
4 
7 

94 
9 

18 
8 
6 


36 

.1 
619 

99t 

47 


1.130 


Strikers 


100 

9,100 

169 

»45 

8.857 

3.846 

9,175 

1.366 

'1.087 

1.9SO 

7.795 

3.S04 

11,390 

4.748 

1.765 

100 

'4. 13$ 

8,49$ 

1.89s 

".$17 

111,98s 

146.599 

11.S07 


Aggngate 

days  of 

work  lost 


leo 
4.400 
1,811 

14S 

$3.7«i 

9.613 

?:.Iii 

9.88e 

8.410 

33.877 

7.113 

1.718.370 

43.0$8 

10.S6S 

loe 

311.010 

81.833 

7.47$ 

71.0$7 

1.93I.2** 

*.OS4,833 

341.«47 


■491,616  I  7,691.416 


<  In  one  strike  the  number  of  families  taking  put  was  !«• 
ported. 
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Italy 
Strikes  in  Indvstribs  Other  than  Aoricvlturb 


Ybar 


1879 

1880 

1881 

i88> 

1883 

1884 

i88s 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1S91 

1S91 

1893 

1894 

»89| 

189O 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

190a 

1903 

Toul 


Total 
strikes' 


3a 

a? 
44 
47 
73 
81 
89 
96 
69 
lOt 

xa6 
>39 
13a 
1 19 
'3« 
109 
ia6 
a  10 
ai7 
as6 

'5» 
383 
1,04a 
810 
549 


S.a67 


Strikbs  which — 


Suc- 
ceeded 


4 

4 

5 

10 

16 

aa 

14 

9 

aa 

xa 

a3 

IS 

a4 

34 

35 

41 

79 

70 

70 

80 

i:a 

394 

i6s 

106 


i.a68 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly 


II 
16 
»9 
34 
3a 
39 
a9 
40 

% 
51 

4« 
a9 
39 
51 
60 
68 
69 

■<J 

4a8 

363 
194 


ill 
111 

C  u  P 

"Is 


a8 

a6 
39 
45 

67 
81 
86 
96 
68 

99 
las 

\n 

IJ7 
la? 
103 
ia6 
a  10 
ai7 
a56 

'!» 
383 
1.04  a 
810 
549 


S.aao 


Men 


19,766 
11,788 
39.955 
a  1.809 
aa.iia 
a8,aa8 
$9,750 
137.389 
140,487 
80.138 


S6i,4aa 


Strikers 


Women 


ai4.584 


Children 


3.939 

a.3a7 

a  1.83a 

i6,3a6 

4.0a  a 

3.686 

4.816 

18.468 

ao,809 

10,430 


io6,6ss 


Total 


4.01 1 

5.900 

B.aja 

5.854 

ia,9oo 

33.967 

34,166 

16.951 

as.oa? 

a8.974 

aj.jaa 

38.40a 

34.733 

30.800 

3a.i09 

a7.595 

19.307 

96.0s  I 

76.S70 

35.70s 

43.194 

80.858 

196.540 

197.514 

109.337 


i,ao8.049 


Strikes 
for  which 
days  lost 
were  r^ 

ported 


aS 
a6 
38 
45 

$1 
8a 
95 
66 
95 
"3 

139 

•as 
114 
laa 
103 
ia6 
a  10 
ai7 
as6 

'!» 
383 
1.04a 
810 
549 


5. 184 


Asgivcate 

days  of 

work  lost 


ai.896 

91.899 

95.578 

35.119 

1 1 1.697 

149.31$ 

«44,393 

5«,77» 

ai8,6ia 

191,304 

31S.880 

i67.6$7 

3$8,OS9 

3 16.907 
334,333 
S»3.»6« 
133.968 
i.iSa.Soj 
1. 113.535 
a39.a9» 
331,590 
493.093 

3. 146.184 
3.539.33  > 
I.539.S9> 


I  a. 303.366 


>  Including  143  strikes  the  results  of  which  were  not  reported. 


'  Not  reported  from  1879-9J. 


Netherlands 
[Strikes  due  to  two  or  more  causes  have  been  tabulated  under  each  cause;  hence  the  totals  for  this  table  do  not  agree  with 

those  for  other  tables.] 


Causb  or  Objbct 

Total  strikes 

Strikes  for 
which  number 

of  establish- 
ments involved 

was  reported 

Strikes  for 
which  number 

of  strikers 
was  reported 

Strikes  for 
which  aggregate 
days  <rf  dura- 
tion was 
reported 

Strikes 

Num- 
ber 

Percent 
of  total 
report- 
cause 

Strikes 

Estab- 
lish- 
ments 

Strikes 

Strikers 

Strikes 

Aggre- 
gate 

days  of 
dura- 
tion 

Suc- 
ceeded 

Suc- 
ceeded 

parUy 

as 

7 

6 

»3 

33 
40 

a 

3».83 
4.04 

13. 63 

353 

3  03 

11.63 

11.  II 

ao.ao 

1. 01 

6 
>3 

30 
40 

3 

'3? 

as 

I 
33 

aa 
40 

1 

3,647 

136 

953 

457 

344 

393 

1.187 

1.096 

15 

63 
8 

'1 

4 

33 

33 

37 

I 

1,363 
345 
339i 
145 
310 

477| 

4 

6 

1 
4 

3 

5 

7 

n 

Against  reduction  of  wages 

Other  disputes  concerning  wages 

ti 

4 
4 
10 

9 

R^ulations  governing  work 

Not  reported 

Total 

198 

100.00 

193 

4S8 

197 

7.118 

185 

4.176A 

»S 

99 

SuHMART  or  Lockouts.  1901  to  190s 


Ybar 


1901 
1903 
1903 
1904 
190S 


Total 
lockouts 


7 
14 
14 

17 
6 


Lockouts  for  which 
number  of  estab- 
lishments involved 
wa3  reported 


Lock- 
oute 


5 

14 

13 

17 

5 


Estab- 
lish- 
menu 
involved 


5 

15 
34 

74 
5 


LockouU  for  which 

number  of  persons 

locked  out  was 

reported 


Lock- 
Ottta 


6 
14 
14 
16 

6 


Persons 

locked 

cut 


a. 38 1 
1. 03 1 
6.754 
3.707 


Lockouta  for  which 

aggregate  days  ol 

aumtion  was 

reported 


Lock- 
outs 


AggrC' 

i^atedays 

of  dun 

tion 


II 
14 

6 


3S0 
5 19 
»931 

ill! 


LockonU  which- 


Suc- 
ceeded 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly 
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GBRHAXy 

(Prom  "Streila  und  Attsperrungen,  Z905,"  Kauerliches  Statbtisches  Amt) 


Strikes 

Lockouts 

1 

Strikes  which — 

1 

s 

Total 
em- 
ployees 

0) 

1 

8 

Lockouts  which — 

417 

Total 
em- 
ployees 

Year 

Succeeded 

Succeeded 
partly 

Succeeded 

Succeeded 
partly 

Persons 

in  estab- 
lish- 
ments 
affected 

Strikers 

m  estab- 
lish- 
ments 
affected 

locked 
out 

1 

u 

1 
2 

1 

^ 

^ 
Z 

III 

i 
2 

1899...- 

1.188 

331 

15-7 

419 

33.3 

7.1H 

156.858 

99.338 

13 

6 

16.1 

9 

lU 

8.190 

5,298 

1900 

1.433 

175 

'2  ' 
18.9 

505 

351 

7.740 

198.819 

XI1.803 

35 

'1 

37.1 

«7 

607 

11.461 

9.08s 

1901 

1.056 

100 

185 

17.0 

4.561 

141.110 

55.161 

35 

16 

45.7 

8 

11.9 

13H 

7.980 

S.414 

1901 

1.060 

ii» 

It. 5 

135 

11.1 

3.437 

131.086 

53.911 

46 

^? 

65.1 

7 

151 

948 

18.705 

10,30s 

1903 

1.374 
1.870 

300 

21.8 

444 

Hi 

7.000 

198.636 

85.603 

70 

36 

5 1.4 

IS 

11.4 

1.714 

51.541 

35.173 

1904 

449 

14.0 

688 

X0.321 

173.364 

113.480 

110 

44 

36.7 

33 

175 

I.IIS 

36.311 
188.516 

13.760 

1905 

1.403 

5 18 

11. 0 

971 

40.4 

14.481 

776.984 

408.145 

154 

65 

15.6 

147 

57-9 

3.859 

118,66s 

Great  Britain 


Industry 


Building  trades 

Mining  and  quarrying.! 

Metal,  engineering,  and  sbipbnilding 

Textile  trades 

Clothing  trades 

Transportation 

Miscellaneous  trades 

Employees  of  public  authorities. . . . 

Total 


104 
110 

96 
39 
10 

•«5 
5 


641 


Strikes  and  lockouts 


1901 


i6§ 
71 
81 
13 
14 
41 
4 


44 
lis 
87 
55 
IS 
15 
31 
4 


387 


37 

"3 

75 

S2 

16 


355 


1905 


31 

106 
70 
67 
29 
II 
39 
5 


358 


Employees  thrown  out  of  work 


1901 


9.797 

111,981 

11,489 

16,609 

4.13s 

1,681 

10,489 

364 


179.546 


5,356 

108,526 

1S.914 

16,706 

1,790 

1,590 

3.679 

1,106 


156,667 


3.663 

63,578 

32.380 

9.458 

1,476 

1,171 

1.463 

7" 


116,901 


1904 


87,108 


1905 


8,607 
46,187 

6.637 

44.791 

11,130 

11.753 

13.048 

15.786 

1.448 

3.540 

•  .759 

1,111 

3.794 

7.159 

45 

71s 

93.503 


Bt 

Principal  Causes,  1901  to 

190s 

Principal  Causbs  or  Objects 

Strikes  and  lockouts 

Strikers  and 

employees  locked  out 

190  X 

X902 

X903 

1904 

X905 

135 
14 

47 

37 

11 

1 

1 

190X 

1901 

1903 

49.557 
4.108 

7,811 

13.609 
17.601 

'■■'si?' 

1904 

190s 

"^ages 

401 
29 

84 

■I 

4 

167 
10 

58 

64 
29 

I 
3 

231 

17 

54 

5« 
25 

3 

133 
13 

46 

47 
IS 

I 

58.86s 
4.198 

10.S14 

13,185 

11.531 

1.890 

1.144 

56,733 
3.044 

11.436 

19.849 

25.489 

14 

259 

32.783 
1.970 

6.081 

7.601 

7.92s 

20 

38.737 
3.X45 

6.408 

S.S46 

9.377 

243 

4.197 

Employment  of  particular  classes  or 

Working  arrangements,  rules,  and  dis- 
ripUne 

Total 

642 

441 

387 

355 

358 

X  11.437 

1x6,814 

93. SXS 

S6.380 

67.653 

Results,  1901  to  1905 

IThe  figures  for  years  previous  to  1905  have  been  revised  to  include  the  results  of  disputes  terminated  after  the  reports  of 

those  years  were  published,] 


Result 


Strikes  and  lockouts 


1901 


1902 


1904 


1905 


Strikers  and  employees  locked  out 


1901 


1903 


190s 


In  favor  of  employees 

In  favor  of  employers 

Compromised 

Indefinite  or  unsettled 

ToUl 


•S3 
284 

X93 


642 


108 

206 

125 

3 


442 


i8s 
111 


387 


62 
tSo 

1X2 


70 
166 
118 

4 


30,59 1 

38,701 

41.575 

S7o 


37.187 

37.187 

42,141 

309 


29,167 
44,956 
>9,370 


15,413 

23.500 

17.441 

26 


358 


X1X.437 


116,824 


93.515 


56.380 


16.701 

»».943 

17.464 

544 


67.653 
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Belgium 
(From  "Statistique  dcs  GriveSTen  Belgique.  1896-1900,"  published  by  the  Belgian  Labor  Department) 


I.  Number  of  disputes 

IL  Number  of  work-people  directly  afiected  by  disputes 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

igoo 

Building  trades 

8 
38 
11 
A3 

3 

3 

7 
7 
3 

JO 

7 

6 
S4 
II 

'3 

2 

3 

7 

9 

7 
3 
S 

130 

4 
»3 
ao 

16 

3 

3 
4 
11 

3 

I 
4 

4 
18 

13 
39 

9 
3 

3 

9 

7 
S 
6 

5 

36 
33 

3» 

3 

4 

7 

«5 

6 
8 
9 

555 

10,794 

3.340 

6,318 

64 

97 

1.763 

S3S 

77 
456 
315 

135 

37.976 

1,989 

1,901 

44 

46 

637 

1,595 

405 

137 

1,113 

1.454 
6,439 
I.S15 
1. 137 
130 

588 

110 

1,607 

341 

4 
86 

439 

47.964 

I, III 

3.561 

543 

S50 

33» 

».59» 

431 

38a 
1,148 

S7.93I 

640 

Mining  and  quarrying .... 
Metal  trades 

7.901 
4. 403 

Textile  trades 

•  3.7*3 

Transport  trades 

16S 

Printing    and     paper 

Wood-worldng     and     fur- 

43S 

Chemical,  glas.^  and  pot- 

Food      and      tobacco 

187 

Leather  trades 

316 

Other  trades 

Total 

'39 

9' 

104 

146 

33,304 

35.958 

IS.IOI 

3».443 

France 
(Prom  Statistics  of  the  Ministire  du  Commerce,  de  I'lndustrie,  et  des  Postes,  Direction  du  Travail) 


Year 


1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1903 
1903 
1904 
190S 


Strikes 


391 
405 
476 
356 
368 
739 
903 
533 
513 
567 
1,036 
830 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments 


1.731 
1.398 
3,178 
3.568 
1,967 
4.388 
10,353 
6.970 

I.830 

3.346 
17.350 
5.303 


Strikers 


54.576 

45.801 

49r8st 

68,875 

83,065 

176,773 

323,714 

111.414 

313,704 

133,151 

371,097 

177,666 


ys  of 
work 
lost  by  em- 
ployees 
thrown  out 
of  work 


1,063,480 

617,469 

644,168 

780,944 

1,316,306 

3,550,734 

3.760,577 

1.863.050 

4.675,081 

3.441,944 

3,934,884 

3,746,684 


Strikes 
which — 


Suc- 
L-eeded 


84 
100 
117 
6g 
75 
180 
305 
114 
III 
133 
297 
184 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly 


139 
117 

133 
133 

"3 

383 
360 

333 

394 
361 


Strikers  in  strikes 
which — 


Succeeded 


13.897 
8,56s 
11.579 
19.838 
10.S94 
31,131 
34,316 
9.364 
>3.S33 
13,536 
53.555 
33.873 


Succeeded 
partly 


a4.784 

30,67* 

I7.0S7 

38,767 

33.546 

134.767 

<40,358 

44.386 

160.830 

89.736 

168.034 

135,016 


STROITG,  REV.  CHARLES:  Founder  of  Aus- 
tralian Church  (Liberal),  Melbourne,  in  1885; 
bom  The  Manse,  Dailly,  Ayrshire,  Scotland, 
Sept.  26,  1844.  Formerly  Presbjrterian  clergy- 
man in  Glasgow  and  (1875-84)  in  Melbourne. 
Resigned  and  founded  a  free  church,  188^,  and 
president  of  (k)llingwood  Working  Men's  (Sub,  a 
founder  of  CloUingwood  Creche,  and  of  (Conva- 
lescent Home  for  Men.  Vice-president  of  Anti- 
Sweating  League  and  member  of  Royal  Oimmis- 
sions  on  Non-employment  and  on  Bibte  in  State 
Schools.  Member  of  State  (Commissions'on  Cause 
and  Cure  of  Inebriety.  President  of  Criminology 
Society.  Chairman  of  Peace  Society.  Editor  of 
Australian  Hercdd.  Author  of  various  religious 
works.  Address:  Avoca  Street,  South  Yarra, 
Australia. 

STRONG,  JOSIAH:  President  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Social  Service;  bom  Jan.  19,  1847, 
at  Naperville,  111.  Attended  public  school  at 
Hudson,  Ohio;  graduated  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity, 1869;  studied  at  Lane  Theological  Sem- 
inary, 1869-71.  Missionary  in  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
chaplain  of  Western  Reserve  University,  1873- 
1876;  pastor  Sandusky,  Ohio,  1876-81;  secretary 
Home  Missionary  Society  of  Ohio,  1881-84;  pas- 
tor Vine  Street  Chtu-ch,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  until 
1886,  when  he  published  "Our  Ojuntry,"  which 


has  had  a  remarkable  influence  with  a  circulation 
of  over  175,000,  and  been  translated  in  several 
European  I'angiiages.  Secretary  of  Evangelical 
Alliance  for  United  States,  1886-98.  Becoming, 
however,  more  deeply  interested  in  social  ques- 
tions than  his  associates  in  the  alliance,  he  found- 
ed with  Dr.  Tolman  a  league,  which  in  1903 
became  the  American  Institute  of  Social  Service 
{q.  v.),  which  has  led  to  similar  institutes  in 
other  countries  (see  Social  Institvttes),  and  in 
1007  organized  with  Dr.  Tolman  the  American 
Museum  of  Safety  Devices  and  Industrial  Hy- 
giene. 

Dr.  Strong  has  thus  stated  his  social  views: 

The  "kingdom  of  CJod,"  which  was  the  great  burden  of 
Jesus's  message  to  the  world,  was  his  iscfoi  idtal.  It  was  a 
vision  of  civilization  perfected,  of  heaven  come  to  earth. 
Just  so  far  and  fast  as  God's  will  is  done  among  men  as  it  is 
among  angels,  so  far  and  so  fast  will  the  "  kingdome  come." 

I  believe  that  Jesus's  teaching  concerning  the  Idngdnm  o€ 
God  affords  the  true  social  ideal,  lays  down  the  fundamental 
laws  and  principles  by  the  application  of  which  alooe  can  the 
great  social  problems  be  solved,  supplies  the  needed  enthusi- 
asm, and  inspires  complete  asstuance  that  this  socia]  ideal 
will  ultimately  be  fully  realized.  That  is.  the  kingdom  of 
<3od,  as  Jesus  taught  it,  affords  the  aim,  the  method,  the 
power,  and  the  necessary  confidence  for  the  tranaformation 
of  the  world. 

Author:  "Our  Country. "  1886;  "The  New  Era." 
1893  (50.000  copies);  "The  Twentieth-Centurv 
City,"  1898;  "Expansion"  and  "Religious  Mo^-e- 
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ments  for  Social  Betterment,"  1900;  "The  Times 
and  Yoimg  Men,"  1901 ;  "  The  Next  Great  Awak- 
ening," 1902;  "Social  Progress,"  1904-5,  and 
1906;  "The  Challenge  of  the  City,"  1907.  Ad- 
dress: 331-241  West  Thirty-ninth  Street,  New 
York. 

SUBSIDIES:  Aid  granted  to  individuals  or 
corporations  chiefly  to  encourage  manufacture 
and  transportation,  principally  m  the  form  of 
relief  from  taxation,  of  land  grants,  or  of  sub- 
vention in  money.  This  last  is  the  usual  meaning 
in  which  the  term  is  now  used,  and  the  only  one 
considered  in  this  article.  (See  also  Bounties; 
Land;  Public  Domain.) 

The  most  important  modem  subsidies  have 
been  to  railways  and  steamship  companies. 

England  has  granted  no  railway  subsidies  ex- 
cept in  Ireland.  France  defrayed  about  half  the 
original  cost  of  her  railways,  and  this  system  has 
been  largely  followed  in  Austria,  Russia,  south- 
em  Europe,  and  British  India.  In  the  United 
States  railway  subsidies,  in  the  form  of  land 
grants  mainly,  have  beeil  very  extensive.  (Sed 
Railways.) 

Great  Britain. — Ship  stores  have  been  free 
since  the  time  of  the  Armada;  but  George  II.- 
granted  a  direct  boimty  to  aid  shipping  in  17^0. 
Its  purpose  was  to  encourage  herring  fisheries 
and  thus  indirectly  to  train  sailors  and  marines 
for  the  navy.  Since  that  time  Great  Britain  has 
almost  continuously  aided  her  shipping  cor- 
porations, partly  for  the  encouragement  of  British 
trade,  but  chieny  to  maintain  efficient  communi- 
cation with  her  colonies.  The  latter  object  has 
been  of  great  value  to  the  United  Kingdom  since 
in  times  of  war,  e.g.,  the  Crimean  and  the  Sepoy 
Rebellion.  In  the  Boer  War  (1899-1900)  Eng- 
land was  able  to  transport  a  vast  army  within  a 
short  time  to  a  distance  of  6,000  miles,  in  addition 
to  the  necessary  supplies.  While  vast  simis 
have  been  spent  in  suteidies,  English  statesmen 
believe  that  they  have  been  good  investments. 
In  1901  the  government  paid  £^874, 155  to  twenty 
steamship  lines;  the  Cunard  Line  alone  receives 
since  1902  ;£i5o,ooo  annually. 

Germany  pays  to  three  lines  about  10,175,000 
marks  for  carrying  mails  to  America,  Australia, 
East  Asia,  and  East  Africa,  besides  granting  other 
benefits  in  the  form  of  release  from  import  duties 
and  reduction  in  freight  on  railroads,  etc.,  in  all 
materials  used  in  ship-building.  France  has  been 
anxious  to  build  up  a  mercantile  marine,  and  is 
paying  about  45,150,000  francs  annually  to  ship- 
ping corporations,  besides  granting  premiums  to 
ship-builders.  Austria,  too,  paid  about  $1 ,600,000 
and  Hungary  over  $400,000  in  1901.  More 
recently  Hungary  has  made  an  agreement  with 
the  Cimard  hne  for  a  fortnightly  service  from 
Flume.  Italy  has  paid  subsidies  for  navigation 
and  construction  since  1885,  and  paid  for  the 
former  nearly  $305,000  and  for  the  latter  about 
$30,350  in  1897 ;  this  sum  has  since  been  increased. 
She  paid  about  20,000,000  lires  in  1906.  Japan 
pays  heavy  bounties  on  navigation  and  construc- 
tion since  1897.  Since  1900  she  pays  over  $2,- 
162,200  to  the  lines  running  to  Europe,  San 
Francisco,  and  Seattle.  Denmark,  Holland,  Nor- 
way, and  Sweden  pay  only  a  fair  return  for  the 
carrying  of  mail. 

Railroads  are  subsidized  in  nearly  every  Euro- 
pean country  by  bavine  the  capital  for  construc- 
tion advanced  oy  the  State.  England  has  sub- 
sidized the  Canadian  Pacific  line.     The   U.  S. 


have  made  grants  of  vast  tracts  of  land  to  nearly 
every  railroad  in  the  West;  the  states  and  mu- 
nicipalities have  offered  additional  inducements. 
The  Central  &  Union  Pacific  alone  received 
30,000,000  acres  of  land,  and  a  subsidy  of  $25,000 
per  mile  in  the  form  of  a  loan,  with  the  more  or 
less  tacit  understanding  that  it  would  never  be 
repaid.  The  subsidies  to  railroads  have,  how- 
ever, served  a  very  useful  purpose  in  opening  the 
vast  lands  of  the  West,  and  thus  enriching  the 
whole  country ;  while  the  aid  to  shipping  corpora- 
tions has  been  of  no  value. 

The  U.  S.  have  granted  ship  subsidies  since 
1845.  From  that  time  to  1858  they  amounted 
to  about  $15,000,000.  From  1867-7^  another 
sum  of  $4,583,000  was  granted  to  a  single  com- 
pany; and  another  company  received  $350,000 
per  annum.  In  1891  a  new  arrangement  was 
made ;  mail  is  now  paid  for  by  mileage  at  a  fixt 
rate.  On  Feb.  15,  1906,  the  Senate  passed  the 
Ship  Subsidy  Bill,  granting  $50,000,000  in  aid  of 
mercantile  marine  enterprises  for  twenty  years. 
The  grants  to  railroads  have  been  much  larger 
and  Imve  produced  better  results. 

SUFFRAGE,  THE,  DT  VARIOUS  COUIT- 
TRIES:  Every  country  has  certain  legal  disabil- 
ities, e.  g.,  for  crime,  military  or  civil  service,  re- 
ceiving relief  from  poor  funds,  etc. ;  these  are  not 
stated  here,  but  only  the  general  requirements. 

Argentine  Republic. — Universal  male  suffrage 
for  tdl  native  or  naturalized  citizens  at  least 
twenty-one  years  old. 

Australia. — Laws  made  by  the  separate  states. 
New  South  Wales  and  New  Zealand  have  uni- 
versal male  and  female  suffrage  for  citizens  over 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  Tasmania  universal 
male  and  female  suffrage  for  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly, but  a  property  qualification  for  the  Legisla- 
tive Council  applicable  to  both  sexes.  Queensland 
has  a  property  qualification  for  male  suffrage. 
South  Australia  and  Western  Australia  have  a 
property  qualification  for  both  men  and  women. 
Victoria  has  a  property  qualification  for  men  of 
little  education;  professional  men  are  freed  from 
that. 

Austria. — Universal,  equal,  and  direct  male  for 
citizens  twenty-four  years  of  age  (by  law  of 
November,  1906.) 

Belgium.  —  For  Chamber  of  Representatives: 
every  male  citizen  twenty-five  years  of  age,  one 
vote.  Every  citizen  over  twenty-five  years  of 
age  owning  real  estate  to  the  taxable  value  of 
2,000  francs,  or  has  a  corresponding  income  from 
such  property,  or  has  for  at  least  two  years  de- 
rived not  less  than  100  francs  a  year  from  Belgian 
funds  either  directly  or  through  the  savings- 
bank,  has  two  votes ;  every  citizen  over  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  who  has  children — whether  married 
or  widowed — and  pays  at  least  5  f  r.  in  income  tax, 
has  also  two  votes.  Every  citizen  at  least  twen- 
ty-five years  of  age,  who  has  received  a  diploma 
of  higher  or  a  certificate  of  higher  secondsury  in- 
struction, or  has  filled  an  office  or  is  engaged  in 
private  professional  practise  implying  at  least 
average  higher  instruction,  has  three  votes.  For 
the  senators  who  are  elected  tiie  same  conditions 
are  required  with  the  additional  specification 
that  electors  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age. 
No  citizen  has  more  than  three  votes. 

Brazil. — Every  male  citizen  over  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  duly  enrolled,  has  one  vote,  except 
beggars,  illiterates,  and  members  of  monastic 
orders  under  vows  of  obedience. 
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Canada. — ^The  franchise  is  controlled  by  the 
different  provinces;  but  it  is  practically  universal 
on  condition  of  certain  property  qualifications. 

Cape  Colony. — Property  and  educational  quali- 
fications for  men. 

Chile. — ^Universal  male  with  educational  quali- 
fication for  citizens  twenty-one  years  old. 

Denmark. — Universal  male  for  citizens  thirty 
years  old. 

Finland. — Universal  male  and  female  for  citi- 
zens twenty-four  years  old. 

France. — Universal  male  for  citizens  twenty- 
one  years  old. 

Germany. — Universal  male  for  citizens  twenty- 
five  ^ars  old  for  the  Imperial  Diet  or  Reichstag. 
The  individual  states  have  separate  election  laws 
for  their  respective  Landtage  or  state  legislatures, 
altho  most  of  the  states  in  South  Germany  have 
or  are  following  the  example  of  Bavaria  (law  of 
April  6,  1906)  in  giving  the  franchise  to  every 
citizen  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

Prussia  has  peculiar  election  laws.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Abgeordneten  Haus  are  elected  indi- 
rectly, by  electors  or  Wahlmanner,  who  are  dis- 
tributed according  to  property  Qualifications  in 
such  wise  that  one  third  is  elected  by  the  few  rich 
people  who  pay  one  third  of  the  total  taxes;  one 
thinl  by  the  fan[er  class  that  pays  the  second 
third;  and  one  third  by  the  smallest  taxpayers. 
One  Wahlmann  is  elected  for  every  250  souls. 
Every  male  citizen,  qualified  to  vote  in  his  mu- 
nicipality or  village,  is  called  Unvdhler,  and  en- 
titled to  vote  for  the  direct  electors  or  Wahlmdn- 
ner.  Age  requirement  in  each  case  twenty-five 
years.  The  election  laws  of  Saxony  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Prussia. 

Great  Britain. — (See  United  Kingdom.) 

Greece. — Universal  manhood  suffrage. 

Hungary. — Citizens  twenty  years  old  and  pay- 
ing at  least  a  low  amount  of  taxes.  Is  agitating 
universal  male  suffrage. 

Italy. — Has  male  suffrage;  age  requirement 
twenty-one  years  of  all  citizens;  also  educational 
or  property  qualifications. 

Japan. — Male  suffrage  for  citizens  twenty-five 
years  old ;  property  qualifications,  ten  yen  in  land 
or  direct  taxes. 

Mexico. — All  respectable  adult  male  citizens 
may  vote. 

Netherlands,  The. — All  male  citizens  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  self-supporting,  and  paying  at 
least  one  florin  in  taxes. 

Norway. — Universal  male  suffrage  for  citizens 
twenty-five  years  old. 

Portugal. — Male  citizens  twenty-one  years  old, 
with  the  necessary  educational  and  property 
qualifications. 

Rumania. — Educational  and  property  quali- 
fications for  adult  male  citizens.  Three  classes  of 
electors  as  in  Prussia.     (See  Germany.) 

Russia. — Educational  and  property  require- 
ments. 

Seruia. — Male  citizens,  twenty-one  years  old, 
and  paying  1 5  francs  in  taxes  or  over. 

Spain. — Universal  male  suffrage  for  citizens 
twenty-five  years  old. 

Sweden. — -Native  male  citizens,  twenty-one 
years  old,  with  fairly  high  property  requirements. 

Switzerland. — Universal  male  suffrage  for  citi- 
zens twenty-one  years  old. 

United  Kingdom. — Every  adult  male  citizen 
may  vote  who  pays  at  least  £10  rent  a  year;  or 
has  a  freehold  to  the  value  of  405.  per  annum; 
or  lands  in  life  tenure  or  leasehold  for  sixty  years 


to  the  annual  value  of  £5  or  over.  Residence 
within  the  district  is  required  for  six  months  in 
England  and  one  yecir  in  Scotland. 

United  States. — Universal  male  suffrage  for 
citizens  twenty-one  years  old.  The  states  have 
various  additional  requirements  and  rights.  Res- 
idence required  in  the  state  is  usually  one  year, 
in  the  county  six  months,  in  the  district  thirty 
days.  Idaho,  Colorado,  Utah,  Wyoming,  have 
female  suffrage  in  state  elections.  Many  other 
states  allow  women  to  vote  in  school  elections. 
A  few  states,  e.  g.,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  give 
the  franchise  to  aliens  who  have  declared  their 
intention  to  become  citizens. 

SUICIDES  (for  number  of  suicides  in  the 
United  States,  see  Crime,  p.  336) :  Suicides  seem 
on  the  increase. 

United  States. — Per  100,000  of  population,  es- 
timated from  statistics  of  the  Chicago  Tribune: 

1885 'l-73  '903 10.76 

1890 4.19  «904 U-J9 

1895 8.27  1905 11.08 

,  1900 8.8s  1906 la.os 

>  Probably  less  fully  reported. 

Frederic  Hoffman,  statistician  of  the  Pruden- 
tial Life-insurance  Company,  gives  the  following 
rate  per  100,000  of  population  in  fifty  cities  m 
thelTs.: 


1890. 
1891. 
1891. 
189J. 
1894. 
189s 
1896. 


11. 0 

1897 

14.0 

1898 

13.0 

•899 

•5.9 

Z900 

\li 

1901 

1901 

iS-9 

17.3 

10.0 
15-8 
t6.6 
17.0 


Great  Britain. — Coroners'  returns  per  100,000 
of  population : 

1863 6.71  1893 8.61 

«873 *-33  19OS 10.43 

«88j 7.30  1904 9-8s 

German  Empire. — ^The  Statistical  Year  Book 
of  the  German  Empire  gives  the  annual  averages 
per  100,000  of  population  for  the  following  given 
periods  in  cities  of  over  15,000  (higher  than  the 
rate  for  the  country) : 

1877-81 31.0  >897-i90i 14.5 

i88>-86 99.0  1901 a6.a 

1887-91 *S-4  '903 *6.4 

1891-96 16.1  1904 as.o 

In  France  the  growth  of  population  since  1830 
has  been  100  per  cent,  but  the  number  of  sui- 
cides is  said  to  have  increased  by  245  per  cent. 
In  Belgium  the  suicide  rate  has,  in  the  same  time, 
quintupled.  In  Prussia,  while  the  population  in- 
creasea  0.98  per  cent,  suicides  increased  i.o^;  of 
Italy  the  population  rate  was  0.7,  the  suicide 
1.28;  of  Prance  0.07,  and  2.06;  of  Sweden  0.81, 
and  1.5. 

According  to  Hoffman  (see  above) ,  based  on  the 
census  of  1900,  suicides  in  the  U.  S.  were: 


IM   CiTIBS    PSK    100,000    POFVLATtOM, 

(Estimated  from  the  census) 


190s 


San  Prsncisco so. 44 

Denver 3'»7 

Newark,  N.J »8.ii 

St. Louis 34.80 

Chicago 11 .  10 

Milwaukee 11 .  46 

Cincinnati >i.97 

Indianapolis 1 1 .  so 

Jeneyaty 30.88 

Cleveland lo .  74 

New  York  (Manhattan)  10.56 


Pittabniv i«.47 

New  Orleans 16.  ji 

Kansas  City is-ii 

Baltimore 14  ■  90 

Louisville 14.46 

Philadelphia 14.00 

Boston it.«» 

New  York  (Brooklyn).  13.18 

Detroit g.ti 

Fall  River »  jo 
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According  to  a  table  compiled  bv  George  M. 
Gould,  M.D.  ("Biographic  Clinics,  vol.  v.,  p. 
193),  from  data  mainly  supplied  turn  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  the  suicides  per  million  in 
various  countries  are  as  follows: 


CoUNTaY 


Ireland 

Russia 

Scotland 

Italy 

Holtend 

Norway 

Onitcd  States 

Bnsland 

Belgiain 

Bavaria 

Sweden 

Austria 

Pniasia'. '.'.'.'.'. 

Gennany 

Fnnce 

Switterland.. 
Denmark. .. . 

Saxony 

Saxony 


Date 


Total 

per 

annum 


SM 

a.oio 

371 

1 54 

5.498 

3.511 

818 


1887-91  IIS 

Approximately 
188T-91 

190a 

1904 

1903 

1900 

1903 

1903 
1887-91 

1901 

1901 

190a 

1904 

1904 

190a 

1903 
1887-91 
i86a-86 

1898 


804 
4.a9i 
9.194 
7.a90 
ia,468 
8.716 
779 


Per 
100,000 


S.4 
a. 7 
5.6 
6.1 
6.7 
6.7 
7-s 
10.5 

11. 7 

11. 8 
IS -5 
16.4 
18.9 
so.o 

SI.O 

sa.j 
as. 9 
«5.S 
ja.s 
46.9 


For  the  U.  S.  the  annual  report  of  the  Census 
Bureau  for  1905  gives  the  following  statistics: 

SUICIDIS    PBB    lOO.eoO    OF    POPULATIOM 


Ybar 


1901 
190a 
1903 
1904 
I90S 


ia.7 

16. 1 


•S'S 
OS 


13-7 
I4'4 
15.6 
16.7 
17.9 


Rbobtration 
States 


Toul 


10.4 
10.3 
It. 3 
la.a 
13-5 


Cities 


II. 7 
ti.7 
ia.8 
13.9 
IS.O 


Rnial 
dis- 
tricts 


8.7 
8.5 
9-4 
10. 1 
II. 6 


15-7 
17. » 
18.6 
19. S 
ao.7 


Rboistbation  Akba  PBB  100,000  OP  Population 


Suicide 

Poison 

Asphyxia 

Hanging  orstiangnlation 

Drowning 

Firearms 

Cutting  instruments 

Jumping  from  high  places. . . 

Crashing 

Other  suicides 


Annual 

average: 
1900  to 

1901 

1904 

ij.i 

la.a 

4-4 

4-0 

0.9 

e.8 

a.o 

«-9 

0.7 

0.7 

3« 

».9 

0.7 

0.7 

o.a 

0.1 

0.1 

I.O 

I.I 

1905 


16.1 

5-4 
i-S 

li 
4-3 
0.9 
O.a 
0.1 
0.6 


The  leading  cities  in  proportion  of  suicides  to 
population  are:  St.  Lotus,  Mo.;  Hoboken,  N.  J.; 
Chicago,  111. :  Oakland,  Gal. ;  New  York  City  (Man- 
hattan and  Bronx) ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  The  lowest  cities  were  New  Bedford ,  Mass. ; 
Camden,  N.  J.,  and  Newton  and  Fall  River,  Mass. 
(lowest  of  aU).  According  to  the  censtts  of  1900 
in  the_  registration  area,  the  suicide  rate  of  native 
Americans  is  returned  at  6.8  per  100,000  of  popu- 
lation, against  6.1  for  those  of  Irish  origin,  19.3 
for  those  of  German  origin,  and  22.0  for  those  of 
French  origin.  Accoroing  to  Professor  Bailey, 
in  the  Yale  Review,  May,  1903,  the  following  is 


the  classification  of  the  suicides  in  respect  to 
motive: 


MOTITB 


Despondency 

Business  loss 

Insanity 

Ill  health 

Disappointment  in  love 

Domestic  trouble 

Fear  of  disgrace 

Grief 

Alcoholism 

Chagrin 

Miscelkneous  and  unknown . 

Totals 


Totals        Hales     Females 


a,ao7 

1.398 

>,36i 

'.309 

900 

773 

539 

4a7 

4«3 

»94 

559 


10,000 


1.59* 

1.300 

1,013 

969 

6a7 

544 

til 
390 
aas 

4ai 


7.781 


431 

348 

S40 
a73 
aa9 
no 
l6e 

.ft 


The  Chicago  Tribune's  report  thus  classifies  the 
reports  of  the  causes  of  suicide  of  the  year: 


HonvB 


Business  losses 

Uqnor 

liniealtb 

Unknown 

Disappointment  in  love 
Domestic  infelicity. . . . , 

Insane 

Despondency 

Totals 


According  to  Dr.  Gould  (see  above),  if  the  larger 
portion  of  the  "Despondency"  cases  is  added  to 
the  "  111  health "  class  the  results  are  not  very 
dissimilar  to  his  own  independently  made  classi- 
fication. He  Quotes  De  Greef  as  saying  that  the 
principal  social  conditions  causing  suicide,  in  the 
order  of  their  importance,  are:  u)  poverty;  (2) 
family  difficulties;  (3)  physical  sunenng,  of  about 
equal  power;  (4)  alcoholism;  (5)  fear  of  legal 
persecution;  (6)  love,  jealousy,  and  debauchery. 

Dr.  Gould  finds  the  following  facts:  (i)  Suicide 
is  on  the  increase.  (3)  Civilization  increases  the 
suicide  rate  more  rapidly  than  the  growth  of 
population.  (3)  The  urban  suicide  rate  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  country.  (4)  The  influence  of 
occupation  upon  the  rate  is  most  incongruous. 

(5)  The  rate  in  contiguous  countries,  departments, 
or   "races"   presents   inexplainable   variations. 

(6)  With  one  exception  the  rate  in  males  is  sev- 
eral times  higher  than  in  females.  (7)  The  rate 
is  greater  among  the  single  than  among  the  mar- 
ried, and  is  still  higher  among  the  divorced  and 
widowed.  (8)  The  age  or  time  of  life  at  which 
suicide  is  committed  presents  inexplainable  pecu- 
liarities. (9)  The  rate  rises  in  proportion  to  Khool 
pressure,  education,  etc. 

SUMHER,  WILLIAM  GRAHAM:  Economist; 
bom  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  1840;  graduated  at  Yale 
College  in  1863,  and  then  studied  at  Oxford,  Eng- 
land, and  at  Gbttingen  in  Germany;  1866-69  was 
a  tutor  at  Yale  College.  In  1867  he  took  orders 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and  was  as- 
sistant at  Calvary  Church  in  New  York.  In  1872, 
however,  he  became  professor  of  political  and 
social  science  at  Yale  College,  which  position  he 
has  since  held,  one  of  the  leading  economists  in 
America  of  the  orthodox  school,  especially  on  the 
subjects  free  trade  and  gold  currency.  Author: 
"History  of  American  Currency";  "Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Protection  in  the  United  States"; 
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"  What  Social  Classes  Owe  to  Each  Other  ";"  Pro- 
tectionism"; "Life  of  Andrew  Jackson;"  "Life 
of  Alexander  Hamilton";  "Life  of  Robert  Mor- 
ris"; "The  Financier  and  Finances  of  the  Revo- 
lution"; "A  History  of  Banking  in  the  United 
States";  "Folkways."  Address:  240  Edwards 
Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

SUMMERBELL,  THOMAS:  Member  British 
Parliament,  of  Independent  Labor  Party  for  Sun- 
derland; bom  in  1861  at  Seahan  Harbor,  Sun- 
derland; educated  at  the  national  school  of  his 
native  town ;  worked  as  a  grocer,  later  as  printer, 
in  many  towns  of  northern  England,  until  he 
started  in  business  for  himself  in  Sunderland; 
joined  the  Typographical  Society,  and  has  been 
secretary  of  the  Trades  Council  for  seventeen 
years.  He  is  member  of  many  committees  of  his 
town,  chairman  of  that  on  Tramways,  and  hon- 
orary secretary  of  the  local  branch  of  the  League 
of  the  BUnd.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Housing 
Reform  Council,  Land  Nationalization,  Foresters, 
Labor  Information  Bureau,  Independent  Labor 
Party,  etc.  He  was  elected  to  Parliament  in 
1906.  Address:  14  Vincent  Street,  Sunderland, 
England. 

SUBDAY  REST,  THE:  With  the  religious  and 
theological  arguments  raised  for  the  limitation  of 
Sunday  labor  we  are  not  in  this  Encyclopedia 
concerned,  save  as  these  afifect  the  moral,  phys- 
ical, and  industrial  welfare  of  society.  In  the 
ever-increasing  perplexity  and  stre.ss  of  modem 
life,  it  is  patent  to  all  that  men  more  and  more 
need  a  rest,  at  least  one  day  in  seven,  from  their 
daily  toil.  It  is  to-day  substantiated,  beyond  all 
question,  that  man  in  the  long  nm  can  produce 
more  and  better  work  by  resting  one  day  m  seven 
than  by  continuous  work.  And  men  and  women 
who  have  such  rest  live  longer  and  more  happily, 
and  stand  higher  on  the  scale  of  intellectual, 
moral,  social,  and  spiritual  being. 

Dr.  Chalmers,  of  Scotland,  said :  "I  never  knew 
the  man  who  worked  seven  days  in  the  week  with- 
out becoming  soon  a  wreck  in  health  or  in  for- 
tune, or  in  both." 

Edmund  Burke  said:  "A  nation  that  neglects 
the  Sabbath  soon  sinks  into  barbarism  or  ruin. 
Civilized  man  cannot  bear  the  pressure  of  seven 
days'  work  and  worry  in  a  week.  ' 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  leaving  out  England  and 
America,  where  there  has  been  less  need  of  legis- 
lation on  the  subject  because  of  the  prevalence  of 
the  Sunday  rest,  the  main  and  most  efforts  for 
legislation  forbidding  or  limiting  Sunday  labor 
have  come  from  the  working  men  themselves, 
through  their  trade-unions  and  the  Socialist  and 
Latx>r  parties.  In  most  countries  they  have  done 
far  more  for  it  than  has  the  Church.  On  the 
Continent  the  prevalence  of  Stmday 

g     •  labor  has  been  a  subject  of  general 

iSw  protest  and  bitter  complaint.  Even 
**'"  in  the  United  States  of  late  years 
Sunday  labor  has  in  many  ways  much 
increased.  It  has  been  estimated  that  two  mil- 
lions of  persons  in  the  U.  S.,  or  more,  are  com- 
pelled to  do  some  form  of  Sunday  labor. 

On  railroads,  on  street-railways,  in  livery- 
stables,  in  making  repairs  (often  only  done  on 
Sunday,  because  employers  are  unwilling  to  for- 
feit week-day  dividends),  in  bakeries,  in  hotels,  in 
private  houses,  in  barber  shops,  in  drug  stores,  in 
printing-ofhces,  in  theaters  and  places  of  amuse- 
ment, a  constantly  increasing  amount  of  work  is 


done  on  Sunday.  Working  men  bitterly  com- 
plain of  this,  yet  too  often  find  even  the  Christian 
Church  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  their  cry,  and  even 
clergymen  unwilling  to  cooperate  in  limiting  the 
hours  of  labor. 

There  has,  however,  been  considerable  agita- 
tion of  the  question  in  all  coimtries,  resulting  in 
the  legislation  summarized  below,  and  in  Europe 
especially  in  a  very  general  abandonment  of  Sun- 
day labor  in  manufactures  and  to  a  less  extent 
has  led  to  the  closing  of  stores  on  a  portion  if  not 
the  whole  of  Simday.  Sunday  Rest  Leagues 
(associations  or  ligues  pour  le  repos  du  dimanche) 
have  been  organized  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
Italy,  and  elsewhere,  and  have  been  very  active. 
There  exists  also  a  F4d(ration  Internationale 
pour  I'observationdu  dimanche,  vrithhea.dqaaTteTS 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland.  In  England  there  has 
seemed  less  need.  In  the  U.  S.  labor  organiza- 
tions have  largely  agitated  the  question,  and 
various  societies  hke  the  New  England  Sabbath 
Protective  League,  the  American  Sabbath  Union 
of  New  York,  the  International  Reform  Bureau  of 
Washington,  have  circulated  considerable  litera- 
ture and  conducted  other  efforts  on  the  question. 
In  France  and  Belgium  the  main  effort  has  been 
to  close  the  stores  on  Sunday  afternoons  andpre- 
vent  all  unnecessary  industrial  labor.  In  Eng- 
land a  joint  committee  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Ix>rd 
Avery,  has  recommended  general  legislation, 
leaving  much  discretion,  however,  to  local  au- 
thorities. There  is  a  strong  movement,  too,  to 
open  the  museums,  galleries,  and  libraries.  (See 
National  Sunday  League.)  In  the  U.  S.  the 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  working  men  has  been 
against  all  work,  while  the  religious  societies 
have  worked  for  this  and  are  against  the  running  of 
trains  on  Sunday  and  the  opening  of  places  of 
amusement.  In  all  countries,  in  cases  where 
Sunday  labor  is  necessary,  it  is  contended  that  the 
laborer  should  be  given  a  day  of  rest  on  some 
other  day  of  the  week,  and  that  the  work  which 
must  be  done  on  Sunday  be  given  on  different 
Sundays  to  different  workmen,  so  as  to  give  each 
the  Sunday  rest  as  frequently  as  possible.  The 
Sunday  legislation  may  thus  be  summarized : 

Th*  Vniltd  Slal*s.—Mil  states  and  territories  except  Ari- 
tona,  California,  Idaho,  Nevada,  and  the  Philippine  islands 
have  laws  prohibitins  the  employment  of  labor  on  Sunda}-s. 
In  California,  however,  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  any  employer 
to  cause  his  employees  to  work  more  than  six  days  in  seven 
except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

The  Sunday  labor  laws  usually  make  it  a  misdemeanor  for 
penons  either  to  kkbor  themselves  or  to  compel  or  permit 
their  apprentices,  servants,  etc.,  to  labor  on  the  fint  day  of 
the  week.  Exceptions  are  made  in  the  case  of  household 
duties  or  works  of  necessity  or  charity.  These 
exceptions  are  sometimes  exprest  in  genrnU 
united  Statai  terms  and  sometimes  specified  in  detail.  The 
excepted  labor  is  usually  that  required  in  the 
sale  of  dnifts,  medicines,  suz^ical  appliances, 
milk,  ice,  soda-water,  newspapers,  the  lettins  of  horses  and 
carriages,  undertakers'  work,  and  railway  tmnsportataon.  In 
Colorado  and  Montana  barbering  only  is  prohibited  on  Sun- 
day,' while  in  Alaska  barbering  is  included  among  the  ex- 
cepted occupations. 

A  number  of  states  make  special  provisions  for  the  run- 
ning of  railway  cars  on  Sunday,  such  as  specnfying  certain 
houis  during  which  they  may  run,  permitting  the  transpor- 
tation of  perishable  goods,  fruit,  milk,  etc.,  or  leaving  the 
regulation  of  the  running  of  railway  cars  on  Sunday  to  the 
discretion  of  the  railroad  commissioners. 

Nearly  all  the  Sunday  labor  laws  make  exceptions  in  the 
case  of  members  of  religious  societies  by  whom  any  other 
than  the  first  day  of  the  week  is  observed  as  a  Sabbath,  pn>. 
vided  they  refrain  from  labor  on  that  day. 

Laws  regulating  the  hours  of  labor  of  street-railway  em- 
ployees are  in  force  in  California,  Louisiana.  Hanrland. 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  New  York.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode 
Island,  South  Carolina,  and  Washington.     In  some  cases  the 
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Kmitation  of  the  hours  of  labor  applies  only  to  conductcns, 
gripmen,  motormen,  and  drivers,  while  in  others  it  applies 
to  aU  street-railway  employees.  In  Louisiana,  Massachusetts, 
New  York,  Rhode  Island,  and  Washington  the  hours  are 
limited  to  ten  per  day,  while  in  the  other  states  the  limitation 
is  placed  at  twelve  hours  per  day.  The  laws  usually  pro- 
vide that  extra  time  for  extra  compensation  may  be  worked 
in  times  of  extraordinary  emergencies.  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  permitting  exceptions  to  be  made  also  on  legal 
holidays.  The  law  of  Rhode  Island,  by  an  amendment  to 
the  original  act,  permits  contracts  to  be  made  for  longer 
hours.  In  South  Carolina  contracts  for  longer  hours  of  labor 
may  be  made  in  the  city  of  Columbia. 

Gtrmany. — Germany  has  the  fullest  code  of  Sunday  laws. 
The  regulation  anew  of  Sunday  labor  was  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  labor  law  of  June  i,  1891.  It  set 
forth  in  detail  the  conditions  under  which  work  might  be 
performed  on  Sunday,  and  made  the  infraction  of  any  of  its 
provisions  punishable  by  a  fine,  which  in  some  cases  amounted 
to  as  much  as  600  marlm  (S143.80).  The  essential  provisions 
of  this  law  are  reproduced  in  the  following  paragraphs: 

The  general  pnnciple  of  the  act  is  that  all  labor  on  Sunday 
and  hdidays  is  prohibited  in  those  cases  specifically  men- 
tioned by  the  law.  This  prohibition  applies  to  almost  all 
categories  of  industrial  and  commercial  work,  except  when  a 
worldngman  labors  alone  or  is  aided  only  by  the  members 
of  his  uimily.  It  docs  not,  however,  apply  to  agriculture, 
forestry,  hshing,  and  the  liberal  arts  and  professions,  nor  to 
concerts,  theaters,  caf^.  restaurants,  hotels,  and  the  like, 
nor  to  transportation,  except  when  it  is  a  part  of  the  work 
of  an  industrial  or  commercial  establishment. 

The  law  further  provides  that  the  prohibition  of  Sunday 
and  holiday  work  may  be  extended  by  an  imperial  decree 
approved  by  the  Bundesrath  to  industries  other  than  those 
specified  in  the  law.  Such  decrees  must  be  placed  before 
the  Reichstag  at  its  next  session. 

The  determination  of  the  days  to  be  considered  as  legal 
holidays  is  made  by  the  State  government  in  taking  account 
of  the  religious  customs  of  the  people.  The  cessation  from 
labor  must  be  for  twenty-four  continuous  hours  on  each  Sun- 
day and  holiday,'  thirty-six  hours  when  a  Sunday  and  holiday 
or  two  holidays  succeed  each  other,  and  forty-eight  hours  at 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Pentecost.  When  a 
Sunday  and  holiday  or  two  holidays  succeed 

Gffrmaiiy  each  other  the  rest  period  must  always  last 
until  6  P.M.  of  the  second  day.  and  as  it  must 
begin  at  midnight  in  establishments  working 
only  in  da^ime  or  in  irregular  shifts,  in  such  cases  it  lasts 
forty-two  mstead  of  thirty-six  hours.  In  establishments 
working  continuously  night  and  day  by  shifts,  it  mav  for  a 
holiday  or  Sunday  begin  not  earlier  than  6  p.m.  of  the  day 
preceding  nor  later  than  6  a.m.  of  the  day  itself,  and  last  for 
twenty-four  hours,  in  which  case  the  whole  establishment 
shuts  down  for  that  length  of  time. 

In  commercial  establishments  (Hatidtlsgtwrrbe)  no  labor 
must  be  performed  on  Christmas,  Easter,  or  Pentecost.  On 
other  holidays  and  on  Sunday  employees  may  be  allowed  to 
work  not  more  than  five  hours.  Power,  however,  is  given  to 
the  local  authorities  to  limit  still  further  or  even  to  suppress 
this  privilege. 

To  this  geneml  prohibition  of  commercial  work  on  Sunday 
there  are  a  number  of  exceptions.  During  those  periods  of 
the  year  when  trade  is  unusually  active,  as  the  four  weeks 
prior  to  Christmas  and  certain  times  when  the  people  from 
the  rural  districts  come  to  the  cities  to  make  their  purchases, 
the  police  authorities  can  permit  stores  to  remain  open  for 
as  many  as  ten  hours  on  Sunday  and  holidays.  The  excep- 
tion made  in  the  case  of  persons  working  alone  or  only  aided 
by  members  of  their  families  in  industrial  work  does  not  ai>- 
ply  to  commercial  establishments.  The  prosecution  of  busi- 
ness by  shops  conducted  in  this  way  or  by  pedleis  on  Sun- 
day is  equally  prohibited  with  that  of  other  commercial 
establishments. 

The  impracticability  of  attempting  to  restrict  all  Sunday 
work,  no  matter  what  its  nature  or  circumstances  under 
which  it  must  be  performed  within  the  limits  described  above, 
has  necessarily  been  recognized  by  the  German  Parliament. 
The  law,  therefore,  provides  in  detail  the  cases  in  which  these 
restrictions  shall  not  apply.  These  exceptions  are  in  part 
enumerated  in  the  law  itself  and  in  part  are  left  to  the  Bundes- 
rath or  other  governmental  authorities  to  determine. 

The  following  classes  of  work  are  enumerated  by  the  law 
as  exempt  from  the  prohibition  of  Sunday  and  holiday  work: 
(i)  Work  which  public  convenience  requires  shall  be  prompt- 
ly executed;  (2)  the  making  of  inventories  required  by  law; 
(3)  the  guarding  of  plants,  and  the  cleaning,  repairing,  and 
other^work  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  equipment 
or  to  insure  that  the  work  shall  not  be  interrupted,  and  which 
cannot  be  periormed  on  other  days;  (4)  work  indispensable 
in  order  to  preserve  materials  employed  or  goods  manu- 
factured, as  far  as  this  work  cannot  be  done  on  week-days. 

In  order  to  prevent  an  impro[>er  advantage  being  taken 
of  these  exceptions,  it  is  provided  that,  whenever  work  of 
this  kind  is  performed,  the  employer  must  keep  a  record 
showing  for  each  Sunday  or  holiday  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  the  duration  of  their  labor,  and  the  nature  of  the 
work  performed.  This  record  must  be  always  open  to  the 
inspection  of  the  factory  inspectors  or  local  authoritiec. 


In  those  cases  when  working  men' have  been  employed, 
as  provided  in  the  third  and  fourth  cases,  for  more  than 
three  hours,  or  have  been  prevented  from  attending  divine 
worship,  the  employer  must  give  to  them  twelve  hours'  rest 
every  other  Sunday  between  the  hours  of  6  a.m.  and  6  p.m., 
or  tnirty-six  hours'  uninterrupted  rest,  including  Sunday, 
every  third  week.  The  local  authorities,  however,  can  abro- 
gate this  provision  where  the  working  men  are  not  prevented 
from  attending  divine  service  and  enjoy  a  twenty-four- 
hours'  uninterrupted  rest  during  the  week. 

By  far  the  most  important  exceptions,  however,  are  those 
which  the  law  permits  the  Btmdesrath  or  the  superior  or  local 
authorities  to  accord.  The  Bundesrath  can  frame  regulations 
permitting  Sunday  work  in  those  industries  whidi  must  be 
prosecuted  without  interruption,  which  can  remain  in  opera- 
tion only  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  or  which  manu- 
facture goods  that  an  only  in  demand  during  certain  months. 
Practically  the  only  limitation  to  the  power  of  the  Bundesrath 
in  this  respect  is  that  the  regulations  must  be  general  and 
apply  to  all  establishments  in  the  same  industry:  All  such 
orders  must  be  published  in  the  official  journal  and  must  be 
placed  before  the  Reichstag  at  its  next  session. 

The  power  of  the  superior  administrative  authorities  to 
grant  authorizations  for  Sunday  work  relates  to  those  in- 
dustries the  operation  of  which  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the 
daily  needs  of  the  public,  or  where  the  power  used  is  irregu- 
lar^as  water-flow  and  wind. 

"The  local  authorities  can  grant  similar  authorizations  to 
particular  establishments  where  such  work  is  necessary  to 
prevent  great  loss  on  account  of  an  accident  or  other  unfore- 
seen circtimstance.  In  these  cases  the  authorization  must  be 
in  writing,  and  a  copy  must  be  posted  in  the  place  of  work 
where  it  can  be  easily  seen  by  the  employees.  "The  authori- 
ties must  also  prepare  a  statement  showing  all  the  cases  where 
this  permission  has  been  granted,  the  number  of  persons 
who<e  employment  was  permitted,  the  length  of  time  worked, 
the  reasons  for  ^nting  the  permission,  etc. 

Finally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  not  only  were  the  ex- 
isting laws  of  the  individual  states  regarding  Sunday  work 
not  repealed,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  in  opposition  to 
the  imperial  law,  but  full  freedom  was  left  to  tne  states  to 
further  restrict  through  legislation  Sunday  labor  within  their 
boundaries. 

France. — In  1906,  mainly  as  the  result  of  So- 
cialist agitation,  France  enacted,  with  but  a 
single  dissenting  vote,  a  law  forbidding  Stmday 
labor,  with  certain  definite  exceptions. 

Government  ministers  fifteen  times  a  year  can  allow  in 
State  or  private  establishments  work  to  be 
done  on  Sunday,  in  the  interests  of  the  na- 
Jranoe       tional  defense.     In  hotels,  bakeries,  restau- 
rants, hospitals,  drug  stores,  newspaper  and 
intelligence  offices,  etc..  employees  may  labor 
on  Sunday,  provided  they  be  given  some  other  day  in  the 
week  for  rest. 

Belgium. — In  1905  Belgium  enacted  a  some- 
what advanced  Sunday  Rest  Law,  tho  the  Social- 
ists voted  against  it  as  delaying  the  enactment 
of  a  more  radical  law. 

It  does  not  apply  to  transportation  by  water,  fisheries,  or 
public  entertainment.  In  all  other  industries,  except  as 
stated  below,  no  one  can  employ  on  Sunday  persons  except 
memben  of  his  own  family  and  domestic  servants.  Excep- 
tions are  made  in  cases  of  necessity,  such  as  preserving  per- 
ishable material,  making  repairs,  etc.  Persons  can  be  em- 
ployed thirteen  days  out  of  fourteen,  or  six  and  a  half  out  of 
seven,  in  industries  connected  with  food  intended  for  im- 
mediate consumption,  in  hotels  and  restaurants,  tobacco  and 
floral  shops,  drug  stores,  public  baths,  places  of  amusement, 
newspaper  and  intelligence  ofiSces,  book  stores,  ticket  offices 
of  any  sort,  works  furnishing  light,  water,  or  power,  em- 
ployment bureaus,  on  all  modes  of  land  transport,  in  all 
work  which  must  of  necessity  be  run  continuously.  In  re- 
tail stores  persons  can  be  employed  Sundays  from  eight  till 
noon.  The  law  can  also  be  extended  or  modified  within 
certain  limits  by  royal  authority. 

Other  Countries. — Legislation  on  this  subject  is 
now  so  generally  agitated  that  change  of  laws 
may  be  looked  for  at  any  time,  but  at  present 
the  general  situation  is  as  follows : 

In  Austria  Sunday  labor  in  industrial  establishments  is 
forbidden,  tho  with  very  numerous  exceptions,  and  tho 
commercial  establishments  may  open  on  Sunday  for  six 
hours.  In  Denmark  Sunday  labor  in  factories  is  forbidden 
(with  exceptions);  stores  may  be  open  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
Holland  has  only  legislation  for  children.  Russia  forbids 
Stmday  labor  in  industry  (with  exceptions).  In  Spain,  by 
an  act  of  1^04,  Sunday  labor  is  forbidden  in  factories,  with 
exceptions,  in  which  case  the  worker  must  have  some  other 
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day  in  the  week  for  rest.  Canada  ha*  made  the  Sunday  rest 
obligatory  by  parliamentary  action.  In  Great  Britain  prose- 
cutions for  Sunday  trading  under  ancient  acts  (of  Charles  11. 
and  others)  have  risen  in  England  and  Wales  from  3,935  in 
1893  to  5,510  in  1903  and  5,411  in  1904. 

SUirSHIRE  SOCIETY  raTERHATIOITAL,  THE : 
An  OTgsMizaXioa  fonned  in  New  York  City  for  the 

fiurpose  of  caring  for  the  welfare  of  blind  babies, 
t  was  incorporated  in  1900,  and  endeavors  to 
receive  every  blind  child  into  its  home,  located  at 
Eighty-fourth  Street  and  Thirteenth  Aventie, 
Dyter  Heights,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Secretary:  Mrs. 
Mary  D.  Beattie,  96  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SUTHERLAND,  LADY  MILLICERT  FAHlfY 
ST.    CLAIR-ERSKIirE,    DUCHESS    OF:    Bom 

1869,  daughter  of  the  fourth  Earl  of  Rosslyn. 
Has  for  some  years  been  deeply  interested  in 
social  questions  and  in  the  economic  and  indus- 
trial conditions  of  the  people.  It  was  through 
the  duchess's  influence  and  instrumentality  that 
Parliament  appointed  a  commission  to  investigate 
the  terrible  lead-poisoning  conditions  among  the 
pottery  workers  m  Staffordshire ;  she  is  president 
of  the  Potteries  Cripples'  Guild;  of  the  Scottish 
Home  Industries  Association;  president  for  some 
time  also  of  the  Nicholson  Institute  at  Leek. 
Author:  "How  I  Spent  My  Twentieth  Year"; 
"One  Hour  and  the  Next";  "The  Winds  of  the 
World";  "Seven  Love  Stories";  and  a  play, 
"The  Conqueror."  Address:  Stafford  House,  St, 
James's,  S.  W.,  London. 

SUTTER,  JULIE:  Author;  bom  in  India  of 
German  parentage.  Educated  in  Germany  and 
French  Switzerland,  she  has  lived  most  of  her 
life  in  England.  Her  earlier  literary  efforts  were 
translations,  among  these  "For  the  Right,"  by 
Francos,  and  the  Famous  "Letters  from  Hell. 
She  also  translated  into  German  the  works  of 
Professor  Drummond.  Miss  Sutter  had  already 
written  in  German  a  "Life  of  General  Gordon"  ; 
but  it  was  while  translating  Drummond's  "Tropi- 
cal Africa"  that  she  was  imprest  with  the  hor- 
rors of  the  slave  raids  and  set  herself  to  rouse 
Germany  with  the  question:  "What  are  we  Ger- 
mans Doing  Against  the  Slave-Trade?"  This 
pamphlet  was  instrumental  in  the  suppression  of 
the  slavers  in  East  Africa  and  in  forming  an 
African  Missionary  Society  with  headquarters  at 
Berlin.  While  in  Germany  she  met  Pastor  von 
Bodelschwingh,  and  this  led  to  her  book  "A 
Colony  of  Mercy,"  giving  an  accotmt  of  Bodel- 
schwingh's  woni^erful  work  in  Westphalia;  and 
this  in  turn  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
British  Christian  Social  Service  Union  and  the 
establishment  of  the  colony  at  Lingfield,  Surrey, 
a  colony  for  both  epileptics  and  the  workless 
derelicts  of  society.  Then  came  the  pamphlet 
"The  Homelessness  of  England"  and  the  oook 
"Britain's  Next  Campaign" — "a  dynamo  of 
a  book,"  according  to  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
Miss  Sutter's  views  on  political  economy  and 
social  reform  are  summed  up  in  what  is  at  once 
the  key-note  and  battle-cry  of  her  book,  "Homes 
for  the  disinherited  ones,  an  own  home,  an  own 
bit  of  land,  for  a  recruiting  of  the  national  life- 
blood,  for  a  saving  of  the  people."  Her  latest 
book  is  "  Britain's  Hope,"  May,  1907.  Address: 
Lingfield,  Surrey,  England. 

SUTTHER,  BERTHA,  BARONESS  VON: 
Foimder  and  president  of  the  Austrian  Society  of 
Peace,  vice-president  of  the  Internationale  Fned- 


ensbureau  (the  International  Peace  Bureau)  at 
Bern;  bom  June  6,  1843;  is  the  daughter  of  the 
Austrian  Field  Marshal  and  Count  von  Kinsky; 
married  Baron  von  Suttner  in  1876.  She  has 
traveled  extensively,  and  lived  in  the  Caucasus 
for  nine  years.  In  i88g  she  wrote  "Die  Waffen 
Njeder"  ("Lay  Down  Your  Arms"),  which  met' 
with  instant  success,  and  has  been  translated  into 
everjr  European  language.  She  has  been  in  the 
fore  in  the  battle  for  peace  since  1891;  has  lec- 
tured in  Europe  and  America,  attended  ^  peace 
conp^resses,  and  written  numerous  articles  on  that 
topic.  In  1 90s  she  received  the  Nobel  peace 
pnze  as  reward  for  her  labor  in  behalf  of  peace, 
particularly  for  the  book  "Lay  Down  Your 
Arms,"  and  its  continuation,"  Martha's  Children," 
1902.  Author  :  "  Maschinenzeitalter,"  1887  ; 
"Briefe  an  einen  Toten,"  6th  ed.  in  1904 ;  "Baby's 
Seventh  Love  Affair,"  1905;  "A  Bad  Man,"  etc. 
Address:  Wien  I.,  Zedlitzgasse  7. 

SWAMP-LANDS:  The  swamplands  of  the 
United  States  originally  constituted  a  large 
proportion  of  the  public  domain.  The  swamp- 
land law,  in  brief,  provided  for  the  donation  to 
the  several  states,  by  the  general  government,  of 
the  swamp-lands  included  within  their  borders, 
with  the  idea  that  the  states  should  reclaim  them 
where  possible,  and  secure  their  settlement. 
Under  this  statute  many  million  acres — and 
much  of  it  in  no  sense  swamp-land — have  become 
the  property  of  the  states,  and  but  very  little  has 
been  done  by  any  of  the  states  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  the  law;  indeed,  some  of  the'states  have 
made  no  effort  whatever  to  reclaim  their  swamp- 
lands. At  the  present  time  there  are  estimated 
to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  100,000,000  acres 
of  swamp-lands,  the  bulk  of  which  could  be 
drained  and  reclaimed.  The  success  of  the  Na- 
tional Irrigation  Law  has  suggested  a  similar 
enactment  by  Congress  with  reference  to  swamp- 
land, a  bill  having  been  introduced  in  the  last 
Congress  with  provisions  similar  to  those  of  the 
irr^ation  law. 

"ITiere  has  been  a  more  or  less  definite  survey 
of  most  of  our  swamp  areas  which  are  situated 
mainly  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  U.  S.,  and  it  is 
believed  that  these  lands  could  be  drained  aind 
made  habitable  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  one  half 
of  the  average  price  of  irrigation  reclamation. 
The  lands  are  in  the  main  extremely  fertile,  and 
would  provide  homes  for  a  multitude  of  small 
farmers.  Such  a  law  should  not  be  difficult  of 
passage  since  every  eastern  state  has  its  swamp 
area  and  would  benefit  thereby. 

Guy  E.  Mitcrbll. 

SWEAT-SHOPS:  The  terms  "sweat-shops," 
"sweating  system,"  "sweated  industries,"  while 
often  used  more  or  less  loosely  of  any  industrial 
conditions  involving  overdriven  wage-eamers  at 
low  wages,  is  used  specifically  and  more  correctly 
for  conditions  (mainly  in  the  clothing  trades)  in- 
volving four  characteristic  evils — ^long  hours, 
stress  of  work,  low  wages,  and  crowded  and  un- 
sanitary workshops.  There  has  been,  however, 
a  change  in  the  system.  Formerly  a  vital  part 
of  the  system  was  the  subcontractor  or  middle- 
man, who  would  take  a  job  of  work  from  the 
manufacturer  or  contractor,  and  get  it  done  by 
hiring  workers  at  the  lowest  possible  terms. 
Competition,  however,  of  late  years,  in  its  efforts 
to  lower  cost  has  eliminated  the  middle  man. 
or   the  former   "sweater,"  properly  speaking. 
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and  made  the  contractor  himself  the  sweater, 
hiring  the  workers  himself  at  the  lowest  terms. 
This  probably  has  meant  in  some  respects  some- 
what improved  conditions,  as  it  has  to  some  ex- 
tent abolished  the  small  sweat-shop  in  which  the 
former  middleman  usually  employed  his  workers, 
and  has  substituted  for  it  generally  larger  rooms 
and  somewhat  more  responsible  management; 
but  on  the  other  hand  it  probably  means  more 
overcrowding  of  many  workers  in  one  room,  and 
a  more  rigid  development  of  an  iron  system  with 
machine  labor  driven  at  the  highest  speed  and 
wages  systematically  reduced  to  the  lowest  point. 
So  true  is  this  that  average  rates  of  wages  m  the 
clothing  trade  have  fallen  both  for  men  and 
women  from  1890  to  1900,  tho  earnings  for 
women  have  slightly  risen,  owing  to  speed  and 
greater  cjuantity  of  work.  (See  below.)  Coupled 
with  this  has  also  gone  in  most  cities,  through 
legislative  action,  the  driving  out  of  sweat-shops 
from  the  tenements,  and,  in  some  lines  of  pro- 
duction at  least,  the  prohibition  of  labor  in 
living-rooms.  Agitation,  too,  and  endeavors  at 
organization  on  the  part  of  workers,  has  also 
tended  probably  to  somewhat  ameUorate  condi- 
tions. Vet  the  steady  growth  of  industry,  the 
growing  congestion  in  cities  like  New  York, 
through  the  pouring  into  them  of  a  swelling  tide 
of  immigration  (q.  v.),  has  made  the  system  a 
larger  and  more  complex,  and  therefore,  in  that 
sense,  a  more  difficult  and  serious  problem,  even 
tho  some  of  its  more  apparent  evils  be  diminished. 

The  steady  persistency  of  the  evil  under 
changing  forms  is  one  of  its  most  discouraging 
features.  As  long  ago  as  1849  a  series  of  letters 
in  the  London  Morning  Chronicle  showed  the 
horrors  of  the  sweating  system  in  London,  and 
called  out  Charles  Kingsley's  burning  tract, 
"Cheap  Clothes  and  Nasty."  This  tract  tells  of 
men  working  in  sweating-dens,  the  longest  hours 
for  seven  days  in  the  week,  and  paying  the 
sweater  for  the  most  meager  board  such  rates 
that  at  the  end  of  the  week  they  would  be  in 
debt  to  the  sweater  and  thus  be  in  his  power  and 
be  compelled  to  stay  on. 

Since  then  there  has  been  in  England  a  more 
or  less  steady  protest  against  such  evils,  and  in 
the  United  States  since  about  1890  legislation 
has  been  enacted  and  devoted  efforts  made  to 
lessen  the  evil.  Yet  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean, 
among  the  lower  immigrant  populations  of  Lon- 
don, New  York,  and  other  cities,  the  evil  is  still 
most  serious.  In  New  York  City  the  tailor  trade, 
the  main  sweated  industry,  was  first  in  the  hands 
of  the  English,  then  the  Irish,  and  later  the 
Germans.  Conditions,  however,  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  very  bad  till  about  1880  with 
the  growth  of  the  city  and  the  overcrowding 
of  the  East  Side.  German,  Austrian,  and  Hun- 
garian Jews  entered  the  trade  as  early  as  1873, 
and  soon  after  the  Russian  and  Polish  Jews,  who 
gradually  captured  the  industry,  till  by  1890  it 
was  almost  wholly  in  Jewish  hands,  while  a  fierce 
and  unrestricted  competition  had  lowered  wages, 
lengthened  hours,  and  increased  speed  of  work 
to  the  most  inhuman  degrees — the  same  condi- 
tions to  a  less  extent  developing  in  Boston, 
Baltimore,  Rochester,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 
About  1890,  too,  the  Italian  immigration  entered 
the  trade  and  increased  the  competition  still 
more. 

Increase,  too,  of  a  poorly  paid  population  in- 
creased the  demand  for  cheap  and  for  ready-made 
clothing,  on  which  the  sweating  system  thrives. 


It  is  estimated  that  in  1870  less  than  a<  per  cent 
of  the  clothing  manufactured  in  the  tj.  S.  was 
ready-made,  but  that  by  1890  60  per  cent  was 
ready-made.  Miss  Helen  L.  Sumner,  to  whose 
interesting  chapter  on  "The  Sweating  System,"  in 
"Labor  Problems,"  written  by  herself  and  Prof. 
P.  S.  Adams,  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  our 
facts,  traces  four  distinct  stages  in  the  clothing 
industry.  First,  production  by  the  journeyman 
tailor,  a  fairly  skilled  mechanic  who  made  up 
an  entire  garment.  Second,  production  in  home 
shops,  where  men  or  women  take  portions  of  gar- 
ments home  to  sew  on,  they  having  been  cut  out 
at  some  shop.  This  method  was  largely  produced 
by  the  development  of  ready-made  clothing. 
Third,  production  by  the  "task"  system,  begin- 
ning about  1877,  of  which  Miss  Sumner  says: 
' '  The  task  system  has  two  characteristics.  First, 
there  is  a  'team'  or  'set'  of  men  who  work  to- 
gether, each  one  performing  a  special  part  of  the 
labor.  Second,  a  certain  task  is  set,  which  is 
called  a  day's  labor,  regardless  of  whether  it  takes 
one  day  or  two  to  perform  it.  By  this  means  the 
fiction  is  maintained  that  standard  wages  are 
paid."  Fourth,  production  in  a  factory,  the  pres- 
ent system,  and  which  Miss  Sumner  thinks  may 
solve  the  evil.  About  1890  there  was  a  general 
agitation  on  the  system,  and  in  1892  Congress 
appointed  a  committee  to  report  upon  the  matter, 
"rhis  committee  reported  that  probably  the  manu- 
facture of  clothing  was  in  total  value  the  most  im- 
portant product  of  the  country ;  that  it  was  largely 
centered  in  cities;  that  over  60  per  cent  of  the 
clothing  sold  was  ready-made,  ana  that  about  one 
half  of  this  was  made  under  the  sweating  sys- 
tem. Clothing  made  under  this  system  they 
declared  to  be  made  in  premises  usually  filthy,  in 
the  slums  and  crowded  portions  of  the  cities, 
from  places  liable  to  breed  germs  of  disease  which 
could  be  carried  in  the  clothing,  and  producing 
evil  in  every  way.  The  worst  form  of  the  system, 
the  report  says,  is  when  the  clothing  is  not  made 
even  m  sweating-dens  but  is  carried  home  to  be 
made  in  the  tenements  under  conditions  some- 
times defying  description. 

The  main  recommendation  of  the  commission 
was  legislation  driving  the  industry  out  of  the 
tenements.    The  report  of  the  commission  says : 

We  quote  and  adopt  the  reuoning  of  Dr.  Daniels.  The 
one  method  that  can  be  employed  by  which  we  shall  be  cer- 
tain that  no  article  is  manu&ctored  in  tenement-house  living- 
rooms,  and  that  no  little  childien  are  employed  in  the  manu- 
{actuie  ol  any  goods,  is  the  passage  of  a  law  prohibiting  such 
manufacture  in  tenement-house  apartments  which  are  used 
for  living  and  sleeping  purposes.  .  .  .  Undoubtedly  under 
such  a  law  a  few  would  suffer.  The  people  who  would  suffer 
would  probably  be  only  a  few  women  who,  from  old  age  or 
chronic  illness,  are  unable  to  go  to  the  shops  to  work.  The 
widows  would  be  forced  to  find  work  in  the  factories,  and  the 
orphans  sent  to  school,  kindergarten,  or  nursery.  "Die  result 
would  be  that  women  would  work  in  better  sanitary  sur- 
roundings, that  no  children  under  fourteen  years  would  be 
employed  in  manufacturing  goods;  the  sick  would  receive 
proper  care,  if  not  at  home,  then  transferred  to  a  hospital, 
there  to  get  well  or  die  out  of  sight  of  the  everlasting  work. 

Concerning  legislation,  see  below. 

No  little  has  been  done  also  to  organize  the 
trade  and  with  good  results.  Some  portions  of 
the  trade  have  been  permanently  organized,  and 
even  in  those  where  the  competition  for  cheap 
work  has  eventually  broken  up  organizations 
much  education  and  agitation  has  been  produced. 
(See  Tailoring  Trade.) 

The  main  crusade  against  the  evil,  outside  of 
the  efforts  of  the  workers  themselves,  has  been 
the  effectively  condticted  National  (Consumers' 
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League  (see  Consumers'  League)  with  its 
"white  lists"  and  its  still  more  effective  edu- 
cational propaganda  among  the  charitably  in- 
clined of  the  upper  and  middle  classes. 

Nevertheless,  how  much  evil  remains  can  be 
seen  in  the  following  statement  of  conditions  as 
revealed  largely  in  the  report  of  the  Industrial 
Commission.  Miss  Sumner  gives  the  following 
table  as  derived  from  the  Twelfth  Census: 

Principai.   Swbatbd  Industribs  in  tub  United  States 


Industries 

Average 
number 
of  em- 
ployees 

"8 

li 

0. 

^ 

1 

■3s 
"Seo 

■|?l 
IP 

Men's  clothing. . 
Women's  cloth- 
ing,     factory 

proiduct 

Men's  furnishing 

goods 

Shirts 

191,043 

83,739 

30.216 
38.49» 

103,46a 
5,308,406 

47  04 

67.91 

83.67 
80.73 

36.50 
19  39 

a. OS 

.91 

3.06 
a. II 

3.41 
3.17 

41.67 

30.39 

45.93 
41.43 

4a.  as 
75.49 

90.0 

9«.7 

83.7 

67.1 

Cigars  and  ciga- 
rettes  

All  industries  in 
u.s 

67.1 

>6a.s 

■  Of  forty-nine  selected  industries. 

It  is  estimated  that  39.7  per  cent  (in  value)  of 
men's  clothing  is  manufactured  in  New  York  and 
of  women's  clothing  (factory  product)  64.4  per 
cent;  Chicago  comes  next  with  12.7  per  cent  of 
men's  clotWng  and  5.8  per  cent  of  women's. 
Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  Rochester,  St.  Louis, 
Boston,  Baltimore  follow  in  about  that  order.  Of 
the  New  York  product,  it  was  testified  before  the 
Industrial  Commission  that  four  fifths  is  made  in 
sweat-shops. 

In  Chicago  it  is  said  that  practically  the  whole 
product  is  made  in  sweat-shops. 

Concerning  sweat-shop  wages,  Mr.  Henry  White, 
the  former  secretary  of  the  United  Garment 
Workers,  presented  the  following  table: 


Cutting  and  trimming 

Making  coat 

Making  pants 

Making  vest 

Total 


$10  suit    $15  suit    Sao  suit 


J. 15 
•  75 
.30 
■  as 


ti.4S 


•  40 
.35 


»i.96 


$o.a$ 

1.50 
.SS 
•SO 


(2.80 


According  to   the   special  census  report  on 
employees  and  wages,  the  average  rate  of  pay 

rer  week  in  1900,  for  cutters  (men)  was  $17  (1890, 
18) ;  bushelers  (men),  $10;  sewing-machine  oper- 
atives (men),  $7  (1890,  $8):  general  hands  and 
helpers  (men),  $5  (1890,  $7);  all  occupations 
(men),  $10  (1890,  $11.50);  seamers  (women), 
$5.50;  basters  (women),  $s;  finishers  (women), 
$4.50    (1890,    $4);     sewing-machine    operatives 

i women),  J4;  all  occupations  (women),  $4  (1890, 
I4.50).  The  facts  that  stand  out  here  that  the 
average  rate  for  men  had  fallen  from  $11.50  per 
week  to  $10  and  for  women  from  $4.50  to  only 
$4  per  week,  show  how  serious  is  the  problem. 
This  is  perhaps  only  increased  by  the  fact  that 
while  the  rate  for  women  had  fallen,  the  actual 


average  earnings  had  risen  from  %<  to  $5.50 
per  week,  indicating  either  increased  speed  or 
increased  quantity  of  women's  work,  and  prob- 
ably for  a  pittance  of  $5.50  per  week.  What  the 
sweating  system  really  means  in  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cases  can  be  seen  in  the  following 
quotations  compiled  by  Miss  Sumner  from  re- 
ports: 

In  New  York  City,  tor  instance,  a  woman  was  found  "who 
earned  $70  by  twenty  weeks'  work,  which  was  the  entire 
income  for  the  support  of  herself,  mother,  aged  fifty-seven 
years,  and  sister,  a^d  thirty-two  years."  ' 

The  family  consisted  of  a  man.  wife,  and  five  diildr«n,  who 
worked,  cooked,  ate,  and  slept  in  two  small  rooms.  The  peo|^ 
looked  as  tho  they  had  not  washed  themselves  (or  a  year. 
The  boys'  coats  that  they  were  making  were  piled  upon  a 
dirty  bed.  The  dirt  could  absolutely  nave  been  shoveled 
out  of  the  rooms.  Potato  parings,  garbage,  and  filth  of  all 
kinds  were  strewn  about  the  floor,  and  the  odor  that  pre- 
vailed was  so  foul  that  one  of  the  agents  was  made  sick.' 

The  testimony  of  physicians  that  have  examined  them  is 
that,  given  a  sweat-shop  that  is  uninspected,  where  the 
members  work  in  the  txxmi  season  up  to  the  limits  of  endur- 
ance, using  foot-power  for  the  machine,  it  is  rare  to  find,  after 
four  or  five  years,  any  healthful  person  there.' 

There  is  no  other  material  that  so  invites  use  and  deposit 
during  manufacture  as  to  involve  to  so  great  an  extent  as 
does  doth  contact  with  the  i>ersons  of  the  unclean  and  sick 
of  the  family,  not  merely  duririg  the  day.  but  even  as  a  rrst 
for  exhausted  sleepers.  There  is  probably  no  materixU  which, 
once  having  harbored  distose  germs  or  filth,  is  so  ^vorable 
to  their  preservation  or  propagation  as  is  cloth,  especially 
when  made  of  wool;  and.  lastly,  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine 
any  material,  or  use  to  which  it  could  be  put,  that  would  be 
so  repulsive  to  civilized  instincts  and  so  dangerous  to  life 
and  health  as  clothing,  steeped  in  contagion,  to  be  worn  on 
the  person.' 

A  journeyman  tailor  of  Chicago  testified  before  the  Indus- 
trial Commission  that  he  knew  many  men  who  worked,  dur- 
ing the  busy  season,  six  days  and  three  nights  in  the  same 
week,  and  that  he  had  repeatedly  seen  men  work  thirty-six 
hours  without  any  interruption  or  sleep  or  hardly  any  time 
to  take  their  meals. 

One  important  point  is  especially  made  by 
Miss  Sumner.     She  says: 

It  is,  moreover,  an  erroneous  idea  to  suppose  that  sweat- 
shop clothing  is  necessarily  poor  in  quality.  On  the  con- 
trary, overalls  and  working  men's  garments  are  usually  man- 
ufactured in  large  factories  under  good  conditions,  while 
some  of  the  worst  conditions  are  found  in  the  custom  trade 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  beautiful  and  expensive  garments. 
It  was  again  and  again  stated  before  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission that  no  man  in  buying  a  custom-made  suit  of  the 
best  and  most  fashionable  tailor  could  have  any  assurance 
that  it  was  not  made  in  a  sweat-shop.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  all  classes  of  women's  rea!dy-made  clothing. 

Dr.  Annie  S.  Daniel  says: 

It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  know  the  number  of  hours 
per  week  which  one  person  might  devote  to  the  work,  in  the 
busy  season — a  woman  will  frequently  not  have  more  than 
five  hours'  rest  in  the  twenty-four.  The  hour^  are  regulated 
solely  by  the  amount  of  work  on  hand  or  by  the  phy^dc^ 
strength  of  the  worker — Sundays  and  holidays,  in  sjckness 
and  health,  work  they  must.  The  amount  received  varies 
with  the  kind  of  work,  from  a  cent  and  a  half  an  hour  to 
ten  cents — very  rarely  more.  (The  little  children,  according 
to  their  ages,  eani  from  so  cents  to  $a  per  week.)  During 
December  the  average  monthly  income  of  49  new  fismtliea 
was  $13.34;  the  average  rent  was  (8.57,  leaving  the  sum 
of  $4.67  to  buy  food,  fuel,  and  clothing  for  the  average  family 
of  five. 

Mr.  George  A.  Weber  has  prefaced  for  us  the 
following  stunmary  of  the  legislation  of  the  U.  S. 
as  to  sweat-shops: 

Twelve  states,  namely.  Coimecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Missouri.  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  arid  Wisconsin,  have  en- 
acted laws  regulating  sweat-shops. 

These  laws  usually  prohibit  the  manufacture,  repair,  al- 
teration, or  finishing  01  apparel  for  wear  or  adornment,  and 

>  Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  (New  York)  Bunaa 
of  Labor  Sutistics,  p.  68. 

>  Twenty-first  Aimual  Report  of  the  (Pennsylvania)  Ba- 
xcau  of  Industrial  Statistics,  B,  pp.  4—5. 

*  Industrial  Commission,  idv.,  p.  ijo. 

i  Committee  Report,  H.  R.,  52-1,  v.  i.  No.  a  jog.  p.  **• 
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the  manufacture  of  purses.  cigarB,  cigarettes,  or  umbrellas 
in  rooms  or  apartments  in  tenement-  or  dwelliiu-bouses  ex- 
cept under  certain  prescribed  conditions.  In  tussachusetts 
the  law  relates  only  to  wearing  apparel.  The  factory  in- 
spectors are  required  to  visit  and  mspect  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  rooms  or  apartments  coming  within  the  scope  of 
the  laws  and  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  laws,  and  in 
some  cases  to  report  insanitary  conditions,  infectious  or 
contagious  diseases,  etc.,  to  the  health  officers.  In  Illinois 
this  class  of  work  is  prohibited  in  rooms  or  apartments  in 
tenement-  or  dwelling-nouses  except  by  members  of  the  fam- 
ily living  therein,  and  in  Missouri  such  work  is  prohibited  for 
more  than  three  persons  outside  the  members  of  the  family; 
but  no  further  restrictions  are  made  in  these  cases.  In  the 
remaining  states  enumerated,  however,  mem- 
bers of  the  family  may  engage  in  such  work 
Iiflgillatioil  only  under  certam  conditions.  Provision  is 
also  made  for  the  regulation  of  work  in  shops 
not  connected  with  living-  or  eating-rooms,  but 
located  in  tenement-  or  dwelling-houses,  or  in  buildings  in 
the  rear  of  the  same.  In  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  New 
York  families  must  procure  a  license  from  the  factory  in- 
spector before  beiiig  permitted  to  perform  the  above-men- 
tioned work  in  their  awellings,  and  manufacturers  may  not 
S've  them  work  unless  they  have  such  licenses.  In  Indiana, 
aryland,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New  York.  Pennsylvania, 
and  Wisconsin  the  law  prescribes  that  no  person,  partner- 
rfiip,  or  corporation  may  hire  or  employ  persons  to  work  in 
rooms  or  apartments  in  tenement-  or  dwelling-houses  or  in 
buildings  in  the  rear  of  su(^  houses  without  a  written  iiermit 
or  license  from  the  factory  inspector.  In  Connecticut  and 
Ohio  the  laws  make  no  provision  for  the  issuance  of  a  license. 
In  Massachusetts  a  license  is  not  required  for  work  done  in 
rooms  or  apartments  not  connected  with  living-  or  sleeping- 
rooms  and  which  have  a  separate  entrance. 

The  written  permit  or  license  obtained  from  the  factory 
inspector  is  not  issued  imtil  after  an  inspection  has  been 
made  of  the  premises  and  they  have  been  found  in  a  sanitax^ 
condition  and  fit  to  work  in.  Usually  the  license  or  permit 
must  specify  the  maximum  number  of  persons  that  may  be 
employed  in  the  room  and  it  must  be  conspicuously  posted. 
This  number  is  one  person  for  every  350  cubic  feet  of  air 
space  in  the  daytime  and,  usually,  one  person  for  every  400 
cubic  feet  at  night.  The  licenses  may  be  revoked  at  any 
time  when  the  public  health  recjuires  it. 

In  all  the  states  the  factory  inspectors  have  access  to  the 
rooms  or  apartments  in  tenement-  or  dwelling-houses  where 
clothing,  etc..  are  made,  including  in  most  cases  rooms  where 
only  members  of  the  family  are  engaged  in  such  work.  This 
is  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  that  the  regulations  regarding 
cleanliness,  lignt,  heat,  ventilation,  overcrowding,  etc.,  are 
enforced,  and  that  the  articles  made  are  not  exposed  to  in- 
fection or  contanon  and  are  free  from  vermin.  In  Illinois, 
MaMachusetts.  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin  the  fac- 
tory inspectors  or  the  boards  of  health  may  seize,  condemn, 
or  destroy  articles  containing  infectious  or  contagious  mat- 
ter or  vermin  which  are  found  either  in  workshops  or  ex^ 
posed  for  sale.  In  Biichigan  health  officers  and  physicians 
are  required  to  report  to  the  deputy  factory  inspectors  of 
their  respective  districts  all  cases  of  contagious  or  infectious 
diseases  coming  officially  to  their  knowledge.  In  Massa- 
chusetts garments  made  in  tenement-  or  dwelling-houses  in 
which  families  have  not  procured  a  license,  and  m  Missouri 
and  New  York  goods  made  in  violation  of  the  law  must  be 
conspicuously  labeled  *' tenement-made."  In  Missouri,  if 
made  under  unclean  or  unhealthy  conditions,  they  must  be 
labeled  "made  under  unhealthy  conditions."  These  pro- 
visions apply  to  articles  made  outside  as  well  as  within  the 
state. 

In  addition  to  the  requirement  in  most  states  that  persons, 
firms,  or  corpofations  giving  out  work  to  be  done  in  tenement- 
or  dwelling-nouses  must  procure  licenses  or  see  that  the  per- 
sons peiforming  the  work  have  procured  licenses,  the  states 
of  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michi^n.  Missouri,  New  York. 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  require  such  iieisons. 
firms,  or  corpoiations  to  keep  a  register  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  persons  to  whom  work  is  given  or  with  whom 
they  have  contracted  for  the  performance  of  work  to  be  done 
in  tenements  or  dwellings.  Penalties  of  from  $30  to  $500 
or  imprisonment  oi  from  ten  davs  to  one  year  are  prescribed 
for  violation  of  the  sweat-shop  laws. 

But  the  trouble  is  with  the  enforcement  of 
laws.     Says  Dr.  Daniel: 

We  have  laws  which  if  enforced  would  obliterate  every 
sweat-room,  great  and  small,  in  New  York.  To  enforce  these 
laws  would  require  an  army  of  inspectors  working  day  and 
night.  ...  I  have  a  list  of  tenements  licensed  by  the  Labor 
Bureau  in  my  neighborhood.  I  have  been  in  thirty-eight 
of  these  houses;  the  license  was  posted  in  twelve.  In  one  of 
these  licensed  houses  I  have  attended  a  case  of  measles; 
there  are  two  families  in  the  apartment;  the  notice  of  the 
contagious  disease  was  posted  on  ihe  door;  two  women  were 
finishmg  trousers  within;  one  day  I  found  the  sick  child  lying 
on  a  bundle  of  the  trousers;  this  is  a  common  occurrence. 
lliere  is  also  a  clause  forbidding  the  employment  of  any 
but  members  of  the  family;  not  only  is  this  not  obeyed,  but 


the  work  is  carried  to  other  apartments  and  even  to  other 
houses.  Tlie  old  law  placed  the  responsibility  of  manufac- 
turing on  the  worker  and  the  manufacturers.  The  new  law 
takes  the  responsibility  of!  the  worker  and  puts  it  on  the 
landlord.  On  Jan.  gth.  according  to  the  daily  papere,  a  raid 
was  made  by  twenty-two  inspectors  in  Elizabeth  Stieet. 
The  people  were  duly  frightened,  much  of  the  work  was  hid- 
den, and  to  my  personal  knowledge  in  the  evening  was  being 
done  in  inside  bedrooms,  with  doors  locked.  Fresh  woi% 
I  saw  carried  in  and  finished  in  about  the  same  way  that  the 
people  would  have  made  counterfeit  money.  The  next  day 
and  since,  it  is  being  done  openly,  outlool^  being  posted  in 
different  parts  of  the  house  who  will  give  the  alarm  in  their 
own  language,  and  work  will  be  again  hidden  should  another 
inspection  be  made.  Is  there  any  remedy?  I  believe  that 
a  law  absolutely  forbidding  any  manufacturer  to  have  any 
part  of  his  work  done  in  a  tenement-house  could  be  enforced. 

Great  Britain 

The  following  important  statements  are  con- 
densed from  a  Fabian  tract  (Jan.,  1907),  "Home- 
working  and  Sweating,"  by  Miss  B,  L.  Hutchins: 

The  phrase,  the  sweating  system,  is  misleading.  All  ex- 
perts agree  that  there  is  no  one  industrial  system  coextensive 
with  or  invariably  present  in  the  sweated  trades.  Mr.  Booth 
expresses  this  by  saying  that  it  is  not  with  one  but  many 
sweating  systems  we  have  to  deal;  Mr.  Schlosa  says  that  no 
sweating  system  whatever  is  discoverable;  and  the  House 
of  Lords  committee,  while  reporting  that  the  evils  com- 
plained of  could  "scarcely  be  exaggerated,"  said  that  they 
had  been  unable  to  find  any  precise  meaning  attached  to  the 
phrase.  An  inquiry  into  sweating  resolves  itself,  therefore, 
into  an  inquiry  mto  the  conditions  under  which  the  "sweated 
industries  '  are  worked.  Here  at  least  a  painful  and  striking 
uniformity  is  met  with,  and  accepting  it  as  a  starting  point, 
the  Lords  committee  defined  sweating  as; 

X.  Unduly  low  rates  of  wages. 

3.  Excessive  hours  of  labor. 

X.  Insanitary  state  of  the  work  places. 

Mr.  Schloss  has  added  the  important  point,  taxing  of 
working  power  to  an  unreasonable  extent,  or  getting  six- 
peimy  worth  of  work  out  of  loarpeaxxy  worth  of  pay  (  driv- 

^The  unfair  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  sweater  is  of  two 
kinds:  first,  the  evasion  of  factory  legislation;  second,  the 
extreme  lowness  of  the  wages  paid.  Of  the  low  wages  so 
much  has  been  heard  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  labor  the 
point  further.  We  take  a  few  instances  at  random  from 
the  Daily  Ntws  Exhibition  Handbook, 

A.  Trouaer  maker,  widow  with  four  children,  works  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a  day;  her  best  earnings  (exceptional) are  los. 
6d.  a  week;  more  often  35.  or  45.;  receives  parochial  relief. 

B.  Match-box  maker,  works  twelve  hours  a  day.  earns  on 
an  average  less  than  55.  a  week.  Highest  earnings  Ss.  ad.  for 
a  full  week  including  Sunday. 

C.  Button  carder.  Two  old  people  work  together,  earn 
35.  6d.  per  week. 

Such  instances  could  be  multiplied  ad  nauseam.  The 
Cradley  Heath  chain  makers,  after  deducting  cost  of  fuel, 
earn  only  sj.  to  6j.  weekly  for  hard  work,  of  a  kind  really 
skilled  in  its  way,  and  not  yet  replaceable  by  machinery. 
The  writer  has  personally  visited  home  workers  in  London, 
Birmingham,  and  Cradley  Heath,  and  has  met  with  one,  a 
skilled  waistcoat  maker,  who  was  paid  a  living  wage.  The 
next  most  favorable  instance  was  that  of  a  remarkably  quick, 
capable  girl,  making  girls'  frocks,  lined  throughout  and 
trimmed,  at  id.  each,  deducting  cost  of  cotton.  She  said  she 
could  make  five  or  even  six  a  day  on  occasion.  In  match- 
box making  and  similar  wretched  trades,  about  id.  per  hour 
seems  to  be  what  the  piece  rates  yield.  The  lowest  depths 
of  all  perhaps  are  reached  by  workers  who  sew  hoolcs  and 
eyes,  buttons,  etc.,  on  cards.  Carding  hooks  and  eyes  I 
have  found  paid  at  t4d.  per  gross  cards  in  Birmingham. 
The  employer  was  threatening  to  reduce  the  price  to  10^.. 
for  there  were  middlewomen  who  could  farm  the  work  out  to 
"very  poor  people,"  and  thus  cut  the  recognized  price  of 
t4d.  per  gross.  The  average  earnings  of  women  in  this  work 
are  only  about  31.  3d.  weekly,  even  when  they  work  long 
hours.  In  all  these  small  home  industries  the  wages  appear 
to  tend  steadily  downward,  altho  in  factory  work  women's 
wages  have  been  rising  for  a  considerable  period. 

The  pathetic  part  of  the  sweated  industries  is  that  it  is 
Mten  the  very  virtues  of  these  people  that  are  their  ruin. 
Miss  Clementina  Black,  in  her  introduction  to  the  cases  in- 
vestigated and  tabulated  by  the  Women's  Industrial  Coun- 
cil, says  "many  of  them  are  of  the  highest  respectability  and 
maintain  a  standard  of  conduct  and  cleanliness  quite  heroic. 
.  .  .  The  majority  of  these  forty-four  women  are  industri- 
ous,  even  painfully  industrious;  most  are  thoroughly  respect- 
able;  scarcely  one  is  paid  a  living  wage."  They  will  sit  up 
all  night,  and  work  for  what  is  given  them,  and  submit. 

Nothing  comes  home  more  forcibly  to  the  investigator  of 
home  work  than  this  fact  that  many  of  the  women  would 
not  take  work  out  at  all  if  their  husbands  could  obtain  a 
decent  remuneration.    A  great  deal  of  sweated  work  by 
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wonMn  is  simply  an  indirect  result  of  the  underpayment  or 
irregular  employment  o£  men. 

Successive  inquiries  and  reports  have  brou£;ht  these  con- 
ditions before  the  public;  The  Commission  on  Children's 
Employment,  1863-67,  advised  the  extension  of  the  Factory 
Act  to  homes  in  which  certain  industries  were  carried  on. 
But  no  government  has  had  the  couiase  to  talce  such  a  step, 
each  in  turn  having  been  daunted,  partly  no  doubt  by  a  vague 
dread  of  infringing  "  the  sancity  of  the  home,"  but  still  more, 
probably,  bythe  practical  difficulties  of  administering  such 
an  act.  The  law  m  regard  to  home  work  consists  of  a  few 
very  mild  provMons. 

Private  consumera'  league  cannot  exert  much  influence  by 
issuing  "white  lists."  for  the  reason  that  trade  is  so  compli- 
cated that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  trace 
production. 

BemadlM  Some  good,  perhaps,  might  be  done  by  the 
requirement  of^a  label  on  goods  for  sale,  sta- 
ting that  the  goods  were  tenement  made,  in 
unhealthy  conditions,  or  the  reverse.  This  plan  has  been 
tried  in  B&assachusetts  and  Pennsylvania,  it  is  said,  with  some 
success;  but  the  extreme  ease  with  which  a  label  can  be 
forged  or  destroyed  makes  the  provision  of  doubtful  value. 

Protection  of  home  industries  is  sometimes  urged  as  a 
possible  remedy  for  sweating.  The  evidence  collected  for  the 
Berlin  exhibition  of  sweated  industries  showed  tliat  sweating 
is  Quite  as  lampant  in  protected  Germany  as  in  free-trade 
England:  colonies  of  home  workers  in  Chicago  and  New  York 
where  even  the  very  high  tariff  does  not  make  wages  or  con- 
ditions any  better  than  in  the  worst  parts  of  London.  Reg- 
ulation of  sweating  would  do  far  more  for  trade  than  any 
import  duty. 

Restraint  of  immigration  is  often  uised  as  a  remedy  for 
sweating,  but  the  Aliens  Act  of  1905  achieved  little  or  noth- 
ing, and  it  is  unlikely  that  even  a  much  more  drastic  act 
would  really  check  the  evil. 

Short  of  regulating  wages,  we  do  not  believe  that  any  real 
or  adequate  control  of  the  sweater  can  be  maintained.  Un- 
doubtedly efficient  sanitary  inspection  of  homes  used  as 
workrooms  may  do  some  good  indirectly,  fai  that  it  protects 
the  consumer  from  the  very  real  danger  of  dirt  and  infection, 
and  also  in  that  it  checks  the  giving  out  of  work  in  some  de- 
gree, and  is  likely  to  insure  more  work  being  done  in  factories 
and  workshops,  "to  which  the  employer  has  the  right  o(  ac- 
cess and  control."  Two  competing  tnggestions  are  now 
before  the  public;  these  are  known  respectively  as  the  Ten- 
nant  Bill  and  the  Women's  Industrial  Council's  Bill,  the  lat- 
ter usually  introduced  jointly  by  some  friends  or  members 
of  the  Women's  Industrial  Council  and  of  the  Scottish  Coun- 
cil for  Women's  Tiades.  Mr.  Tennant's  Bill  aims  at  placing 
the  responsibility  for  the  conditions  under  which  work  is 
done  in  home  workrooms  on  the  giver-out  of  work;  and  would 
place  the  administration  in  the  hands  of  the  local  sanitary 
authority,  who  already  receives  the  outworkers'  lists.  "The 
Women's  Industrial  Council  Bill  involvee  more  of  an  innova- 
tk>n ;  it  would  place  inspectkm  of  outworkers  under  the  factory 
inspectors,  and  all  outworkers  would  have  to  produce  a  cer- 
tificate showing  that  their  workrooms  had  been  inspected 
and  found  suitable  for  the  work  to  be  carried  on,  having  re- 
mrd  to  the  health  of  the  persons  to  be  employed  therein. 
This  measure  would  involve  a  considemble  increase  in  the 
inspecting  staff,  but  as  that  is  for  other  reasons  highly  neces- 
sary and  desirable,  it  does  not  in  itself  constitute  an  objec- 
tion. 

To  those  who  follow  the  argument  that  sweating,  tho 
apparently  an  inexpensive  method  of  production,  is  ruinous 
to  the  community  through  the  physical  and  moral  deteriora- 
tion induced  in  the  sweated  and  their  workers,  it  will  be  at 
once  evident  that  the  abolition  of  sweating  is  an  important 
incidental  advantage  of  direct  public  employment.  The 
establishment  of  the  Army  Clothing  Factory  has  saved 
thousands  of  workers  from  sweating-dens  without  any  fai- 
crease  in  the  cost  of  production.  Ine  enlargement  at  that 
factory  so  as  to  produce  in  it  not  only  some  but  all  the 
clothing  required  for  the  army,  militia,  and  volunteers  would 
rescue  thousands  more  from  their  present  fate. 

And  if  local  authorities  followed  suit — it  the  London  County 
Council  were  given  power  to  set  up  its  own  clothmg  factory, 
and  to  supply  other  local  governing  bodies — if  it  became  the 
practise  to  manufacture  all  asylum,  hospital,  police,  and  fire- 
brigade  tmiforms  required  by  any  town  or  county  council  or 
other  public  body,  either  in  its  own  factory  or  in  that  tk 
some  other  public  body — if  a  similar  course  wen  pursued 
with  regard  to  boots  and  shoes,  saddlery,  and  genera]  leather 
work,  chains,  furniture,  and  other  commonly  sweated  wares, 
part,  at  least,  of  the  evil  would  disappear. 

But  however  rapidly  we  press  on  the  establishment  of 
public  factories  for  the  supply  of  public  wants,  many  public 
bodies  will,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  have  to  buy  goods  which 
are  at  present  usually  the  product  of  sweating. 

There  is  no  person  in  this — or  in  any  of  the  states  that  are 
called  civilised — who  does  not  partake  of  the  proceeds  of 
tmderpaid  labor;  and  the  conditions  of  such  labor  are  not 
growing  better^  they  are,  if  anything,  growing  worse,  and 
underpayment  u  rather  spreading  than  decreasing. 

The  writer  believes  that  New  Zealand  alone  is  working 
out  a  complete  solution  of  the  problem.  In  New  Zealand 
and  some  other  colonies  any  work-room  where  two  or  more 


I>ersons  are  emploj«d,  the  employer  counting  as  one,  ooo- 
stitutes  a  factory  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  Those  who 
have  studied  the  history  of  factory  legislation  can  see  that 
this  is  by  far  the  best  method,  and  the  only  one  that  can 
check  sweating  in  home  work  and  prevent  unfair  competi- 
tion with  well-conducted  industry.  Yet  this  is  not  all  and 
mainly  important  because  of  the  New  Zealand  system  at 
wages  boards,  minimum  wages,  and  strict  government  oontral 
of  wages  and  labor  conditions. 

SWEDEN:  A  monarchjr  of  Europe.  Area, 
172,876  sq.  m.;  population  in  1906,  S.337.4SS.  or 
30.43  per  sq.  m.,  in  1905.  The  principal  cities 
with  jxjpulation  (1906)  are:  Stockholm,  332,738; 
Gdteboi^,  156,927;  Malmd,  75,691;  Norrkoinng, 
45,528;  Safle,  30,988;  Haisingboig,  31,404. 

L  Statistics 

The  population  of  Sweden  shows  a  slow  but 
healthy  growth;  it  was  in  1890 — 4,784,981,  an  in- 
crease of  0.50  per  cent  per  annum  over  18S0; 
1900 — 5,136,441,  an  annual  increase  of  0.71  per 
cent.  Of  the  population  in  1905  there  were 
3,584,564  males  and  3,710,321  females.  In  1900 
there  were  of  males:  smgle,  1,566,868;  married, 
838,999;  widowers,  98,647;  divonjed,  1,922;  fe- 
males: 1,566,668  single;  847,353  married,  313,461 
widows,  3,624  divorced.  Births  seem  to  have 
somewhat  decreased.  There  were  139,370  in 
1901  (of  which  16,185  were  illegitimate)  and  135,- 
400  in  1905.  Marri^ies  are  also  decreasmg 
(31,378  in  1901  and  30,800  in  1905).  Deaths  (ex- 
clusive of  still-born),  83,773  in  1901,  and  83,400  in 
1905. 

Tne  population  of  Sweden  is  almost  entirely 
of  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  Arians,  with  the 
exception  of  (1900)  33,138  Finns  and  6,983 
Lapps;  there  were  also  35,627  foreigners,  mostly 
Ciermans,  Danes,  and  Norwegians.  Sweden  lost 
by  emigration :  1900 — 30,661;  1904 — 32,384;  1906 
— 24,705.  Of  these  numbers  16,309;  18,533  and 
31,443  came  to  the  United  States. 

Religion  and  Education. — The  vast  majority  of 
Swedes  belongs  to  the  State  Church  (Evangelical 
Lutheran).  'The  Church  numbered  (1900)  5,073,- 
793;  extended  to  all  reli^ons,  and  no  civil  dis- 
abilities attach  to  those  citizens  not  belonging  to 
the  State  Church.  The  latter  is  supported  from 
the  income  of  the  Church  lands,  and  by  contribu- 
tions of  the  parishes. 

Education  is  well  advanced  in  Sweden;  public 
elementary  instruction  is  compulsory  and  gratui- 
tous. In  1904  there  were  13,778  elementary 
schools  with  737,008  pupils  and  18,374  teachers; 
the  expenditure  was  37,055,360  kroner.  Sweden 
had  (1905)  83  public  high  schools  with  20,516 
scholars;  31  people's  high  schools  with  1,666 
scholars;  14  normal  schools  with  1,413  students; 
8  technical  schools  with  3,400  students;  10 
navigation  schools  with  713  boys.  There  were, 
moreover,  schools  for  defective  and  backward 
children.  Sweden  has  two  universities,  Upsala 
with  1,739  and  Lund  with  817  students,  in  1905. 

Occupation  is  chiefly  agricultural:  since  about 

3,380,000  people  depend  on  farming 

Indutrlal    ^°^  their  hving.     Manufactures  sup- 

Statlstiai  P°^  about  1,210,000  people;  trades 
and  servants  about  462,000;  trans- 
port and  locomotion,  414,000. 

The  land  suitable  for  cultivation  was  (1904)  divided  amooc 
350.851  owners  or  tenants;  86,915  of  these  had  1  hectares  or 
las;  393,164  between  >  arid  10;  33,4)9  between  so  and  loo; 
3,»S  over  roo.  The  area  under  cultivation  constitutes  only 
S.gpercent  of  the  total  area;  3.4  percent  consists  of  grasa  ana 
meadow  land;  5 1.5  is  tmder  forests;  36.3  per  cent  are  moun- 
tains or  snow-covered,  and  non-productive,  "nta  crops  pro- 
duced in  190s  were:  wheat,  1,909,800  hectoliteis:  rye,  8,881.- 
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500;  barley,  4.778,900:  oaU,  *i,694.soo:  mixed  gram,  3.761.- 
000;  pulse,  659.800;  potatoes,  16,366.300.  The  total  value  « 
the  crops  in  1904  amounted  to  343,100.000  kroner.  Live 
stock  in  1904  numbered:  $46,943  hones;  1,545.583  cattle; 
1,105,903  sheep;  796,573  swme. 

Afining  is  an  imp<»tant  industry  in  Sweden.  The  output 
in  190S  was  4,364,833  tons  of  iron  ore,  producing  530.776  tons 
oi  pig  and  369,771  of  bar  iron;  8,397  tons  or  silver  and 
leaa  ore;  39,355  tons  of  copper  ore;  56,8S5  tons  of  zinc  ore; 
1,993  tons  of  manganese  ore;  and  30,761  tons  of  sulphur 

z^t. n tj >^  1^1 .  .^  ^^^A     ti^x.  ../  «1..^.     ....»  ... 


em  Sweden,  yielding  (1905)  331,384  tons.  Mining  gave  em- 
plo;fment  that  year  to  31,111  persons. 

FortsUy  is  managed  by  the  State  in  a  scientific  manner. 
The  public  forests  have  an  area  of  6,641,909  hectares  of  timber 
land,  including  x,zoo,ooo  hectares  of  crown  forests.  There 
were  1,370  saw-  and  planing-mills  in  1904  with  41,849  em- 
ployees. The  output  of  lumber  was  valued  at  153.196,688 
kroner.  Pumiture  factories  numbered  44 1  with  10,949  work- 
men ;  output  valued  at  13, 196,349  kr.  The  output  of  135  wood- 
pulp  factories  with  8,333  employees  amounted  to  45,035,375 
kr.;  67  paper  and  pasteboard  factories  with  7.031  work-people 
had  an  output  valued  at  433,477,477  kr. 

Manufacturing  is  chiefly  in  iron  and  machinery;  19,509 
people  were  employed  in  636  iron-  and  steel-mills  and  pro- 
duced an  output  valued  at  61,737,900  kr.;  434  machinery 
shops  employed  xq,7jo  people  with  an  output  of  55,394,000 
kr.;  1,670  flour-mills  with  only  4,517  employees  produced  an 
output  to  the  value  of  100,361^000  kr. 

Commerce  and  Shipping, — The  imports  in  1900  and  1905 
amounted  to  534,935. no  kroner  ana  583,084,457;  exports, 
391,334.961  kr.  ana  450.111.733.  The  customs  duties 
amounted  10^7,731,764  kr.  and  60,366,568  respectively.  The 
imports  consisted  (1905)  principally  en  metal  goods,  machin- 
ery, etc.,  75,340,683  kr.:  minerals,  chiefly  coal,  73,841,176; 
com  and  flour,  63.587,043:  raw  textiles,  55,351.198.  Exports 
were  chiefly:  timber  (wrought  and  onwrought),  101,813.5x8 
kr.;  hair,  hides,  and  other  animal  products,  51,466,500; 
metals,  49.963.098;  minerals,  40,668,344:  machinery  and 
metal  goods,  37,739,193.  Imports  were  principally  from 
Germany,  334,36^1,938  kr.;  Great  Britain,  144,035,143-  Ex- 
ports (o:  Great  Britain,  159,398,773  kr.:  Germany,  85,306.640. 

The  mercantile  marine  consisted  (1905)  of  1,950  sailing 
vessels  with  365.748  tons,  and  1,019  steam  vessels  with  408.- 
134  tons.  GOteboiB  was  the  largest  port  with  393  vessels 
and  147,707  tons;  Stockholm  second  with  ai6  vessels  and 
95,817  tons. 

n.  Constitution  and  Government 

Sweden  is  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
present  king  is  Oscar  IL  (bom  182^,  succeeded  to 
the  throne  Sept.  18,  1873).  The  king  has  certain 
powers  in  political  matters,  but  in  others  he 
(with  his  cabinet)  exercises  that  power  in  con- 

i' unction  with  the  Diet.     Every  new  law  must, 
lowever,  have  the  assent  of  the  crowm.   The  right 
of  imposing  taxes  is  vested  in  the  Diet. 

The  Diet  consists  of  two  chambers,  both 
elected  by  the  people.  The  First  Chamber  has 
150  members  who  are  elected  by  certain  prov- 
inces, towns,  and  cities;  they  must  be  thirty-five 
years  old;  have  taxable  property  worth  80,000 
kroner,  or  an  income  of  4,000  kr. ;  they  are  elected 
for  9  years,  and  give  their  services  free.  The 
Second  Chamber  consists  of  330  members;  80 
elected  by  the  towns  and  1 50  by  rural  districts. 
Electors  must  be  3 1  years  of  age ;  possess  real  es- 
tate worth  1,000  kr.  or  farm  land  worth  6,000  kr., 
or  pay  an  income  tax  on  800  kr.  The  number  of 
electors  in  1905  was  433,099,  or  8.3  per  cent  of 
the  population ;  but  only  317,759,  or  50.4  percent 
of  the  electors,  actually  cast  ballots.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Second  Chamber  are  elected  for  3  years ; 
receive  1,300  kr.  plus  expenses  in  the  case  of  extra 


The  municipalities  and  provinces  enjoy  much 
freedom  in  their  local  affairs. 

The  revenue  of  the  State  comes 

j«^^^     chiefly  from  customs,  57,000,000  kr. 

""""^      (1906);    imposts   on    sugar,   spirits, 

etc.,  33,000,000;  income  tax,  30,950,- 

000.    The  total  revenue  for  1906  was  17^,3^0,- 

000  kr.;  expenditure,  179,370,000.   The  principal 


items  of  the  expenditure  were:  Army,  51,393,600 
kr.;  navy,  33,455,700;  Ministry  of  the  Interior, 
35,610,800;  education  and  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
18,884,400. 

The  total  length  of  railways  was  7,677  miles  in 

1903;  of  which   a,6i3   belonged   to   the   State. 

The  receipts  of  all  railways  were  100,- 

p~*.  n.«.  ''3.3X3    kr.;   expenses,    66,575,691; 

wayii,  tto.  surplus,  33,647,631.  They  earned 
'^  36,396,648   passengers  and   34,490,- 

837  tons  of  freight.  The  total  length 
of  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  was  (1904)  19,487 
miles  with  137,170  miles  of  wire;  of  these  14,685 
miles  of  line  with  95,118  miles  of  wire  belonged 
to  the  State.    There  were  3,383  telegraph  offices. 

The  postal  service  had  (1904)  3,419  offices; 
receipts,  16,563,956  kr. ;  expenses,  14,635,991; 
surplus,  1,937,965. 

The  Army  is  just  being  reorganized,  and  will 
be  on  its  new  status  by  191 4.  The  new  scheme 
provides  for  a  modified  militia  with  conscripts 
being  called  out  for  an  initial  training  of  150  days 
in  the  infantry  and  artillery  and  a8i  days  in  the 
cavalry,  and  with  30  )rearly  for  the  next  three 
years. 

m.  Social  Reform 

Sweden  as  an  agricultural  cotmtry  has  not  de- 
veloped far  in  industrial  reform.  Educational 
and  temperance  reforms  began  earlier  (see  Tem- 
perance; Norwegian  Company  System;  Good 
Templars),  and  poor  relief  is  older  still.  Homes 
for  the  shelter  of  poor  children  still  exist  which 
were  founded  early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The 
present  poor-law  dates  from  1843,  revised  in  1871, 
and  lays  the  burden  on  the  parishes.  Various 
private  charities,  however,  supplement  this. 

In  Stockholm  a  society  called  FOreningen  far 
Vftlgorenhetens  Ordnande  (Society  for  Organiz- 
ing Charitable  Relief)  was  fotmded  in  18S9  on 
the  same  leading  principles  as  the  English  and 
American  charity  organization  societies.  In 
Stockholm  alone  there  are  400  different  chari- 
table societies. 

The  oldest  is  the  "  Skyddsf 6reningen  "  (Society 
of  Protection),  started  by  Frederika  Bremer  and 
whose  president  is  the  c]ueen;  its  members  visit 
and  help  the  poor,  their  first  object  being  the 
children.  " Arbetsstugor  "  (workshops  for  chil- 
dren), where  children  from  seven  to  fourteen  years 
of  age  are  taught  sewing,  knitting,  basket-making, 
and  other  kinds  of  hand- work,  are  spreading  over 
the  country.  A  considerable  number  of  "so- 
called"  model  houses  for  workmen — after  the 
Octavia-Hill  system — have  been  erected. 

"Vandrande  Sparkassor"  (moving  savings- 
banks)  are  formed  by  visitors  in  needy  neigh- 
borhoods to  induce  the  saving  of  pennies. 

Cooperation,  tho  slow  in  beginning,  is  now 
rapidly  spreading  in  Sweden.  There  were,  in  1906, 
b^des  unregistered  societies,  383  retail  socie- 
ties, 410  agricultural,  373  dairy  and  poultry,  903 
building  societies,  155  productive,  and  301  mis- 
cellaneous. A  wholes^e  society  has  been  es- 
tablished.   The  growth  is  very  rapid. 

Trade-unions  oegan  in  Sweden  in  r88o.  In 
1898  the  unions  formed  into  a  national  organiza- 
tion, composed  of  twenty-four  federations  with 
about  60,000  workers.  Various  Houses  of  the 
People  (similar  to  those  in  Belgium)  have  been 
started.  The  one  at  Stockholm  is  on  an  es- 
pecially large  scale.  Industrial  legislation,  how- 
ever, has  been  backward  and  the  unions  have  had 
to  struggle  hard  for  their  rights.     A  principal  aim 
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has  been  universal  suHrage,  and  in  1903  there  was 
a  genei^  strike  for  this  purpose,  only  very  par- 
ti^ly  successful. 

Socialism  entered  Sweden  with  a  tailor  from 
Denmark,  Auguste  Palm.  A  paper,  Tiden 
(Times),  was  started  and  the  movement  spread 
last.  In  1885  the  Swedish  trade-tmions  became 
connected  with  the  Socialist  movement,  as  they 
are  in  all  Scandinavian  countries.  Since  1898  this 
has  been  compulsory  in  Sweden.  In  1893  a  folk- 
esdag  (congress  of  the  people)  was  organized.  _  In 
1896  the  Socialists  elected  a  deputy,  Branting. 
In  1905  they  had  fifteen  deputies  and  cast  some 
30,000  votes.  The  Socialist  Party  numbers,  how- 
ever, 5S,ooo  paying  members,  only  a  moiety  of 
whom  can  vote,  because  of  the  high  property 
qualification  (taxed  on  an  income  of  800  kr.). 

The  trade-unions  numbered  i  ,300  with  a  mem- 
bership of  80,000,  or  25  per  cent  of  the  industrial 
workers.  Of  these,  850  unions  with  42,000  were 
in  the  National  Union.  The  Swedish  Socialist 
includes  3  dailies,  10  periodicals,  and  20  trade- 
union  papers. 

Among  the  important  Swedish  social  reform 
societies  are  the: 

Central  UrbutuUl  fir  Soeiait  arbeU  (Central  Alliance  for 
Social  Work).  6  LAStmakaregatan,  Stockholm. 

FtrtntHftn  fdr  Vatedrttihtlmi  OrdtamU  (Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society),  Stockholm. 

Cooperative  Society,  6  Lastmakaregatan,  Stockholm. 

Temperance  Society,  is  Tcgnergatan,  Stockholm. 

Frtairika  Bremtr  Forbunitl  (Woman's  Questions),  54 
Drottningsatan,  Stockholm. 

FoUetts  Hus  (Trade-Union  House  of  the  People),  14  Bam- 
husgatan,  Stockholm. 
RiFBRBNCBs:    Sverigis  Slatskalmdar,    Upaala;  Sw»cI*h,   lis 

PtofU  and  Its  Industry,  published  by  the  (government,  ed. 

B.  Sundberg  (1904};  Scandinavia,  a  Political  HisU>ry,hy  R. 

N.  Bain  (190s);  Sweden  and  the  Swedes,  by  W.  Thomas 

(1898):  Afiercus  Slafistiqnes  iKlernationau*.  by  G.  Sund- 

betB  (1906). 

SWmrOH,  JOHN:  Journalist,  labor  leader; 
bom  1830  in  Illinois;  learned  the  printer's  trade. 
In  1850  removed  to  New  York  City;  studied  law 
and  medicine,  but  returned  to  journalism  and  was 
made  chief  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Times,  a 
position  he  held  through  all  the  Civil  War  and  un- 
til 1869.  After  that  was  with  Mr.  Greeley  on  the 
Tribune  till  1879,  *i>*^  then  was  chief  writer  on  the 
Sun  for  several  years.  In  1883  he  established 
John  Swinton's  Paper,  a  radical  labor  organ  which 
acquired  for  a  time  a  great  influence,  but  unfor- 
tunately in  t886  the  paper  failed.  Mr.  Swinton 
then  returned  to  ordinary  journalism.  In  1874, 
nominated  for  Mayor  of  New  York  on  a  work- 
man's ticket,  he  received  but  200  votes.  He  was, 
however,  always  a  favorite  speaker,  and  a  popu- 
lar leader  in  all  New  York  labor  meetings  to  the 
last.     He  died  in  1901. 

SWITZERLAND:  A  republic  of  Europe.  The 
three  cantons,  Uri,  Schwyz,  and  Unterwalden, 
entered  into  a  defensive  league  Aug.  i,  1291. 
Since  then  the  republic  has  grown  until  it  com- 
prizes twenty-five  cantons  with  an  area  of  15,976 
sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  3,489,689  in  1906,  or 
218.4  P^  sq.  m.  The  corresponding  fieures  of 
the  population  for  1900  were  3,315,443  and  207.5. 

The  principal  cities  with  poptilation  in  1905 
are:  Zurich,  180,843;  Basel,  127,987;  Geneva, 
114,547;  Bern,  7».748;  Lausanne,  53,209;  St. 
Gallen,  51,766. 

I.  Statistics 

Births  in  1905  were  98,057;  marriages,  36,  269; 
deaths,  65,208  (including  still-births);  surplus  of 
births  over  deaths,  32,853,  a  surplus  which  has 


been  decreasing;;  in  1901  it  was  37,010.  Ille- 
gitimate births  m  1005  were  4,469,  or  4.6  per  cent 
of  the  total ;  that  of  divorces,  1,206.  Of  thepop- 
ulation  over  fifteen  years  of  age  there  were  m 
1900:  1,112,111  »na/«j— 503,770  single;  543,119 
married;  61,065  widowers;  5,157  divorced;  1,174.- 
893  /ema/M- 481,499  single;  S39.S9S  married; 
144,532  widows;  9,267  divorced. 

Switzerland  has  lost  less  heavily  by  emigra- 
tion than  other  European  countries,  the  figures 
for  five  years  being:  1901 — ^3,921;  1902 — 4,707; 
1903 — S.817;  1904 — 4.818;  190S — 5.049-  In  1905 
over  85  per  cent,  or  4,349  of  the  total  emigrants 
went  to  the  United  States;  554  to  diflferent  parts 
of  South  America.  There  were  383,424  foreigners 
resident  in  1900. 

Switzerland  is  peculiar  in  recognizing  three 
languages  as  official :  German,  French,  and  Ital- 
ian being  spoken  in  the  Bundes-Versammlune 
{q.  V.  below).  German  is,  however,  the  principal 
language,  being  spoken  by  2,312,949,  or  nearly  70 

fer  cent,  in  1900.    French  was  spoken  by  730,917 ; 
talian  by  221,182 ;  Romanish  (in  the  Gnsons),  by 

38v3S,7-.       .  .     ,   , 

Religion  is  not  required  for  citizenship,   the 

Constitution  of  1874  permitting  any  or  no  re- 
ligious affiliation.  No  State  taxes  are  levied  for 
any  Church ;  no  bishoprics,  Roman  or  other,  can 
be  created  on  Swiss  territory  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Confederate  authorities.  The  Jesuits 
are  debarred,  and  the  foundation  of  new  religious 
orders  and  convents  is  forbidden.  The  Protes- 
tants— chiefly  Reformed  or  Calvinistic — num- 
bered in  1900  about  59  per  cent,  or  1,916,157; 
the  Roman  Catholics  about  40  per  cent,  or  i  ,379.- 
664.     There  were  12,264  Jews. 

Education  is  not  supervised  by  any  central  au- 
thority, except  that  it  is  compmsory  since  1874; 
it  is,  however,  under  the  civil  authorities.  The 
expenses  are  borne  entirely  by  the  communes  in 
some  cases;  in  others  the  cantons  share  them. 
In  Roman  Catholic  cantons  the  proportion  of 
school-attending  children  to  the  whole  population 
is  I  to  0 ;  in  Protestant,  i  to  5 ;  in  mixed,  i  to  7. 
Some  Roman  Catholic  cantons  have  never  en- 
forced the  school  laws  properly.  The  age  for 
school  attendance  is,  moreover,  shorter  in  the 
Catholic  cantons.  In  1905  there  were  only  0.09 
per  cent  of  the  contingent  for  military  service 
who  could  not  read,  and  0.43  per  cent  who  could 
not  write.  In  1904  there  were  862  infant  schools 
with  44,000  pupils  and  822  teachers;  4.665  pri- 
mary schools  with  492,768  pupils  and  10,977 
teachers;  598  secondary  schools  with 
Sdnoattim  43.842  pupils  and  1,772  teachers; 
40  "middle"  schools,  or  Realschulen 
and  Gymnasien  with  11,824  pupils 
and  841  teachers;  65  "normal"  or  Lehrer-Semi- 
narien  with  2,813  pupils;  "pensions"  or  "board- 
ing-schools" for  girls,  2,076  pupils.  The  so-called 
Fortbildungs  Schulen  or  evening  schools  number 
54,289  pupils.  There  are  besides  commercial, 
technical,  and  agricultural  schools.  (See  article. 
Education.)  Six  universities — Basel  established 
in  1460,  being  the  oldest — ^make  provision  for 
higher  education. 

Occupation. — Thirty-seven  per  cent  are  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  41  in  mdustries,  and  it 
in  trade.  In  1907  1,067,905  were  engaged 
in  fanning  or  allied  and  dependent  occupations; 
the  building  trades  and  furniture  manufacture 
employed  426,401;  commerce,  hotels,  boarding- 
houses,  etc.,  285,486;  metal  works,  275.892;  tex- 
tile industries,  370,114;  clothing  and  dressmaking, 
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208,757;  transportation",    167,278;  food  supply, 

etc.,  129,797.     There  ware  in  1901  6,080  factories 

with  242,^34  employees. 

Industries  are  chiefly  agricultural.     The  soil 

is  very  evenly  divided  among  the  population. 

An  estisMte  places  the  number  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors at  300,000,  with  about  2,- 
IndnitrlM   °°°'°°°  people.     The  estates  are  nec- 
■~?^   essarily  small,  since  28.4  per  cent 

fjagraana  °^  ^^^  *°^^  *"**  ^  improductive. 
Of  the  productive  area  35.8  per  cent 
are  grass  land  and  meadows;  29 
per  cent  forest;  18.7  per  cent  under  fruit;  16.4 
per  cent  under  crops  and  gardens.  Notwith- 
standing the  large  agricultural  population,  the 
bulk  of  the  food  crops  consumed  is  imported. 

The  peasant  proprietors  are  engaged  chiefly 
in  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  condensed  milk, 
cream,  etc.;  278,432  quintals  of  cheese  and  306,- 
^89  quintals  of  condensed  milk  were  exported 
m  1905.  In  the  southern  cantons  viniculture 
is  a  thriving  industry,  1,367,45  hectoliters  of 
wine  being  produced  in  1904,  on  38,8^1  hectares, 
to  the  value  of  45,009,470  francs.  Live  stock  in 
1903  numbered  161,936  horses,  2,080,397  cattle, 
219,438  sheep,  555,261  pigs,  and  354.634  goats. 

Forestry  is  under  federal  supervision.  The 
law  of  1876  placed  about  1,119,270  acres,  or  55 
per  cent,  of  forest  land  under  federal  regulations, 
according  to  which  this  area  can  never  be  re- 
duced. Trees  are  carefully  replanted — 22,704,- 
570  in  1905;  timber  is  cut  according  to  scientific 
principles  — 1,839,558  cubic  meters  in  1905. 
There  are  about  163  establishments  for  piscicm- 
ture,  the  fry  goin^  chiefly  to  hotels.  There  are 
5  salt-mining  districts,  the  output  in  1905  being 
554,507  quintals;  186  breweries  produced  3,264,- 
652  hectoliters  of  beer.  Alcohol  manufacture  is  a 
federal  monopoly,  56,355  quintals  of  drinkable 
spirits  and  74,264  quintals  of  methylated  spirits 
for  use  in  the  arts  being  sold  in  1905. 

Commtret  is  principally  Bpecial;  tlie  imports  (190^),  1,458,- 
391,700  fnuics;exporU,  1,007, 821. 7S6.  The  principal  items 
in  the  import  ngures  for  zoos  were;  Foodstuffs,  tobacco,  spir- 
its, etc.,37 1,397,433  fr.;  silk,  is^,3i9,'6s:  useful  metals,  i>4,- 
43a, S51;  cottons.  o7,a2i,aas;  mineral  substances,  00,933,377. 
Exports  were:  silk,  350,738,057  fr.;  cottons,  185,840,814; 
clocks  and  watches,  132,743,5x4:  foodstuffs,  tobacco,  spirits, 
etc..  xa9,ia6.944;  machinery  and  carriages.  6i,aoi.6a5. 
Imports  (190s)  were:  From  Germany,  440,798.'S93  frs.; 
~  -   .  .  .       na-Hia 


175,193.8x4;  America,  z7o,439.x66;  Prance,  zz9,6oo.aaz; 
Italy,  56,981.041;  Austria-Hungary,  54.369,866.  The  cus- 
toms duties  on  imports  and  exports  were,  1903:  S3>3'ii590 
fr.;  1906,  63,156,690. 

Switzerland  has  largely  gained  in  \realth  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  Its  wealth,  excluding  State  property,  is  estimated  at 
93.400,000,000. 

n.  Constitution  and  Government 

In  1815  the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzer- 
land and  the  inviolability  of  her  territory  were 
guaranteed  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  The 
Constitution  then  adopt^  has  been  changed  in 
1848,  and  lastly  in  1874.  It  provides  for  the  re- 
vision of  the  Constitution  by  the  ordinary  forms 
of  federal  legislation,  with  compulsory  referen- 
dum; or  by  direct  popular  vote  on  the  tnitia- 
tive  of  50,000  citizens.  The  federal  government 
has  all  the  rights,  prerogatives,  duties,  and  obli- 
gations of  a  sovereign  government,  tho  the  en- 
forcement of  law,  justice,  public  works,  aiid 
education  is  left  to  the  cantons.  There  are  two 
federal  chambers,  the  Senate  or  St&nderat  consist- 
ing of  one  to  two  representatives  from  each  can- 


ton ;  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  or  Nationalrat, 
consisting  of  167  representatives,  chosen  in  direct 
election,  at  the  rate  of  one  member 
Laffiilatara  ^°^  every  20,000  of  the  population. 
^  The  senators  receive  their  honora- 

rium from  the  cantons — on  an  aver- 
age 20  francs  per  diem — ^the  deputies  from  the 
federal  ftmds  at  the  rate  of  20  fr.  for  each  day  on 
which  they  are  actually  present,  plus  traveling 
exi>enses.  The  life  of  the  Chamber  expires  by 
limitation;  a  new  election  by  ballot  being  re- 
quired every  three  years.  Citizens  of  twenty-one 
years  of  age  may  vote;  and  every  voter  may  be 
elected  a  deputy,  except  clergymen.  When  the 
two  chambers  are  in  session  the  assembly  is  called 
Bundes-Versamtnlung,  or  Federal  Assembly.  The 
legislative  power  rests  in  either  of  the  two  cham- 
bers; but  the  principles  of  the  referendum  and 
initiative  are  in  force.  By  the  initiative  (on  the 
demand  of  50,000  voters)  a  popular  vote  must  "be 
taken  (the  referendum).  Legislation,  too,  by 
the  Assembly  may  be  vetoed  by  the  referendum 
(on  demand  of  30,000  voters,  or  of  eight  cantons). 
(See  Referendum  in  Switzerland.)  TTie  prin- 
cipal parties  are  Right  (Roman  Catholic),  Center 
(Liberal),  Left  (Radical),  and  Socialists.  The 
chief  executive  power  rests  in  the  Bundesrat,  or 
Federal  Council — a  committee  of  seven,  elected 
for  three  years  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  The 
members  of  this  committee  cannot  hold  any  other 
federal  or  cantonal  office ,  nor  engage  in  any  gainful 
occupation.  They  frequently  intnxluce  new  meas- 
ures m  the  Assembly,  and  take  part  in  its  delib- 
erations, but  are  not  allowed  to  vote.  The 
president  and  vice-president  of  this  council,  elect- 
ed annually,  are  the  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  confederation.  They  represent  the  re- 
public, but  have  no  more  power  than  their  con- 
freres. The  members  of  the  council  form  the 
cabinet  of  the  government.  Salaries:  The  presi- 
dent's salary  is  13,500  fr. 

The  local  government  varies  greatly  in  the  dif- 
ferent cantons,  each  being  supreme  in  matters 
not  delegated  to  the  federal  authorities. 

Finances. — The  federal  government  has  no 
power  to  levy  taxes  directly.  Its  principal  rev- 
enue comes  from  the  customs,  the  alcohol  mon- 
opoly, and  the  postal,  telegraph,  and  railroad 
services.  Even  part  of  this  revenue  is  paid 
back  to  the  cantons.  Of  the  revenue  from  the 
alcohol  monopoly,  each  canton  must  use  one 
tenth  for  combating  alcoholism  within  its  own 
territory.  Several  federal  manufactories  yield 
part  of  the  revenue ;  also  the  tax  for  exemption 
from  military  service.  This  is  levied  by  the  can- 
tons, and  divided  equally  between  them  and  the 
confederation.  The  Constitution  provides,  how- 
ever, that  the  federal  government  may,  in  ex- 
traordinary cases,  levy  a  rate  upon  the  various 
cantons  according  to  a  settled  scale.  The  total 
revenue  in  1901  was:  101,934,683  francs;  1905, 
129,303,264.  Expenditure:  105,533,089  fr.  and 
116,716,180,  resp)ectively. 

The  principal  item  of  expenditure  without  any 

returns  was  tor  military  purposes;  in  1907  it  was 

estimated  at  39,^62,156  fr.     Internal 

w^.  commimication  is  good.     There  were 

f*^^    (1905)    2,936    miles    of    railroads — 

Talaskoha    ''470  belonging  to  main  lines,  1,423 

■  -j~-    iQ  secondajy  and  tramways,  43  to 

foreign.      The    federal    government 

owned  1,516  miles.     The  receipts  on  the  latter 

amounted  to  120,677,369  fr. ;  working  expenses  to 

80,156,945;  Surplus,  40,520,434.    There  were  in 
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all  5,620  miles  of  telegraph  lines  with  27,597  miles 
of  wire.  The  State  owned  about  half  of  them. 
The  receipts  on  the  latter  were  11,033,151  fr.; 
expenses,  10,877,151;  surplus,  436,000.  There 
were  in  the  same  year  1,677  post-offices.  Re- 
ceipts, 44.549.955  fr-;  expenditure,  40.053.837; 
surplus,  4,496,118. 

The  army  of  Switzerland  is  essentially  a  mili- 
tia. Military  service  is  compulsory,  nominally 
from  17  to  50  years;  practically  from  20  to  32. 
About  143,000  men  are  eligible  to  a  call  to  arms 
in  case  of  need. 

in.  Social  Reform 

Switzerland,  in  many  ways,  tho  by  no  means  in 
all,  leads  the  nations  in  social  reform.  In  no  coun- 
try are  democratic  political  institutions  so  fully 
developed ;  perhaps  in  no  country  is  there  so  much 
industrial  democracy. 

The  Swiss  referendum  comes  down  from  the  old 

landsgemeinden  of  ancient   times  and  was  used 

almost  in  its  modem  form  in  Bern 

Politiaal     *"''  Zurich  as  early  as  the  fifteenth 

■|^^rr     century.     The   compulsory   referen- 

^^^  dum  and  the  initiative  were  adopted 
in  some  of  the  cantons  in  1868.  The 
federal  referendum  was  established  in  1874  and 
the  federal  initiative,  189 1.  Proportional  repre- 
sentation was  adopted  at  Ticino  in  1892,  and  has 
been  adopted  now  by  most  of  the  cantons 
(see  Direct  Legislation;  Repbrenduu  and 
Initiative;  Proportional  Representation). 
Another  important  and  unique  political  in- 
stitution in  Switzerland  is  her  political  recog- 
nition of  organized  labor.  In  1887  the  office  of 
Workman's  Secretary  was  founded,  its  incum- 
bent to  be  practically  a  member  of  the  federal 
cabinet,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  government,  but 
to  be  elected  by  the  Swiss  labor-imions,  thus  to 
some  extent  making  them  a  recognized  part  of 
political  Swiss  institutions.  A  Working  Men's 
Federation  has  been  formed,  composed  of  one  del- 
egate from  each  labor  organization  which  has  250 
members.  This  Federation  elects  the  Workman's 
Secretary  (for  many  years  Herman  Greulich) .  It 
has  also  a  congress  (Arbeitertag) ,  which  meets 
triennially,  a  cotmcil  (Bundesvorstand) ,  and  an 
executive  (Ausschuss), 

Swiss  municijial  institutions  are,  however, 
equally  progressive  witii  national  institutions. 
Cities  like  Zurich  and  Basel  in  Ger- 
UnnlflliiaUim  "**'''  ^^^  Geneva  in  French,  Swit- 
~  zerland,  are  among  the  most  pro- 
gressive municipalities  in  the  world. 
They  care  mmutely  for  the  housing  of  the  work- 
ing classes;  they  strive  to  give  work  to  the  un- 
employed; they  have  municipalized  most  of 
the  natural  monopolies — they  uius  receive  large 
municipal  revenues  with  low  rates  of  taxation; 
among  other  things  they  have  developed  indus- 
trial schools  of  the  world.  CJeneva  had  an  &ole 
de  dessin  as  early  as  1 7  5 1  and  Basel  a  public  school 
for  drawing  in  1762.  Other  cities  followed, 
Bern  in  1766.  In  1848  the  confederation  found- 
ed a  university  and  polytechnic  school  (1905, 
1,293  pupils)  at  Zurich  (opened  1855).  In  1884 
the  federal  government  commenced  subsidizing 
local  schools,  with  the  result  that  Switzerland 
has,  for  her  size,  probably  the  best  industrial 
schools  in  the  world. 

Switzerland  has  also  done  pioneer  work  in  in- 
stitutions for  the  insurance  of  the  unemployed, 
tho  thus  far  without  large  success.     Bern  estab- 


lished a  plan  of  voluntary  insurance  under  munic- 
ipal auspices  in  1895,  after  some  preliminary 
efforts  by  local  labor  organizations.  The  bene- 
fit granted,  however,  to  the  unemployed  was  very 
little  and  few  workmen  have  availed  themselves 
of  it— only  about  600  in  recent  years,  mainly  in 
the  building  trades.  St.  Gall,  m  1895,  trieid  a 
somewhat  similar  plan,  but  made  insurance  in  it 
compulsory  upon  working  men.  It,  however, 
was  never  popular  and  was  given  up  in  1897.  In 
1901  Basel  (having  voted  against  a  municipal 
plan)  commenced  subsidizing  a  workmen's  un- 
employment fund  which  was  started,  and  this  has 
endured,  but  without  large  results,  and  losing  in 
membership  of  late  years. 

Much  more  successful  have  been   the  Swiss 

municipal    or    cantonal    ernplo3rment    bureaus, 

founded  on  the  (iennan  method,  St. 

FUlan-  P*''  "*  '**7'  ^^™  '"  '***•  Basel 
y^^  "  in  1889,  and  other  cities  later.  (See 
™^^^  Public  Employment  Bureaus.)  In 
1905  thev  placed  44,243  persons  out 
of  59.355  '^ho  sought  work.  Connected  with 
these  are  the  relief  stations  for  workmen  travel- 
ing in  search  of  work,  also  on  the  German  plan 
(see  Relief  Stations).  They  cover  many  of 
the  cantons  with  a  network.  There  are  besides 
numerous  municipal  or  private  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions, all  largelv  subsidized  by  the  State. 
Exarnples  are  the  Old  People's  Refuge  at  Bern, 
the  Municipal  Orphanage  at  Zurich,  the  Munic- 
ipal Workshop  {Armenanstalt)  at  Bern,  and  labor 
colonies  at  Tannenhof  and  Herdem.  The  Tan- 
nenhof  colony  was  fotmded  in  1889;  that  at  Her- 
dem in  1895;  neither  have  had  large  success. 
They  attract  but  a  low  class  of  laborers,  having 
from  twenty  to  fifty  inmates  usually,  and  cannot 
show  large  results  with  these.  For  pauper  chil- 
dren Swiss  cities  do  better,  mainly  on  tne  boarding- 
out  plan.  Peculiar  to  Switzerland  are  the  socie- 
ties for  public  utility.  This  is  the  name  by  which 
Mr.  W.  H.  Dawson  (see  his  "Social  Switzer- 
land") translates  Gemeinniitzige  Gesellschaften. 
They  are  of  long  standing,  in  Bern  since  1759  and 
Basel  since  1777.  They  are  in  a  way  agencies  for 
various  measures,  charitable  and  educational. 
They  maintain  gymnasiums, baths, schools, classes, 
etc.,  afford  relief,  and  do  not  a  little  in  developing 
model  dwellings.  In  this  line,  however,  the  mu- 
nicipahties  do  more,  notably  Bern,  at  Wylerfeld 
(a  municipal  industrial  colony).  The  Messrs. 
Suchard  (chocolate  manufacturers)  have  a  private 
"model  village"  at  Neuchdtel,  as  have  Reiter  & 
Co.  at  Toss.  Courts  of  arbitration  and  boards  of 
concihation,  with  conseils  de  prudhommes  at  Ge- 
neva, are  other  measures  developed  in  Switzerland 
between  capital  and  labor. 

Cooperation  began  early  in  Switzerland,  and  has 
had  considerable  development.     Distributive  so- 
cieties were  the  first  started.     The 

Cooneratioii  <^<'*'™'"*'^""^  of  Zurich  date  from 
^^^        1858.     There   were,   in    1903,   some 
Tnid»-TriiloM''^°°  cooperative  agricultural  socie- 
ties and   1,200  productive  societies. 
Including     the     cooperative     banks 
there  were  some  4,400  cooperative  societies  in  all. 
The  Genossenschaftliche  Volksblatt  has  some  100,- 
000  readers.     Trade-imions    have   also  reached 
considerable    development.     The    Schiueiserisck* 
Gewerkschaftbund    has    about    50,000    members; 
30,000  organized  in  the  railroads  and  transporta- 
tion are  not  affiliated  with  this.     There  are  14 
trade-union  journals  and  26  workman's  secretaries 
of  various  organizations.    Nevertheless,  it  is  said 
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that  the  unions  still  reach  only  12  per  cent  of 
labor. 

The  fact  is  that  Switzerland,  where  land  is  wide- 
ly distributed  and  even  factory  workers  have 
small  allotments,  on  which  they  work  a  portion  of 
the  time,  has  not  developed  the  class  consciousness 
of  many  more  purely  industrial  countries.  Swit- 
zerland has  few  very  wealthv  or  very  poor  and  has 
therefore  considerable  middle-class  conservatism 
and  individualism  even  among  her  working  classes. 
This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  federation, 
the  cantons,  and  municipalities  have  largely 
worked  on  lines  of  public  ownership  and  operation, 
is  probably  the  reason  why  organized  political 
socialism  has  not  found  large  expression  m  Swit- 
zerland. The  Grultiverein  (organized  in  1838  in 
Geneva)  is  by  far  the  oldest  distinctively  labor 
organization  in  Switzerland;  tho  to-day  mainly 
political  and  connected  with  the  Socialist  Party, 
It  was  long  educational  and  general.  By  1845  it 
had  largely  spread  through  the  country.  "By 
1848,  however,  it  had  become  markedly  radical 
and  was  supprest  in  many  cantons,  mcluding 
Bern.  It,  however,  did  large  preliminary  work 
for  sociaUsm.  In  1864  a  branch  of  the  Inter- 
national was  founded  in  Geneva,  and  by  1869 
thirty-two  branches  were  said  to  exist  in  Geneva 
alone.  But  the  movement  did  not  endure.  (See 
International.)  It  was  largely  a  foreign  im- 
portation. 

Switzerland  has  long  been  the  asylum  of  po- 
litical refugees  from  other  lands.     Thus  Greneva 
has  been  the  shelter  from  which  at  one  time 
Mazzini  tried  to  rouse  a  Yotmg  Eu- 

a--.-i,_,    rope,    which    Bakounin    sought    to 

''™"''^™  make  the  center  of  anarchism,  and 
from  whence  Russian  nihilists  have 
tried  to  reach  Russia.  But  these  movements 
have  little  affected  Switzerland.  Driven  from 
Germany  by  the  anti-Socialist  law,  many  Ger- 
man Socialists  found  refuge  in  Basel,  and  some- 
what developed  German  socialism  in  Switzerland, 
yet  after  all  not  at  all  commensurably  with  the 
Swiss  development  of  unconscious  socialism. 

Yet  in  1873  a  People's  Association  {Volksverein) 
was  formed,  and  also  a  Worker's  Federation 
(Arbeiterbund) ,  both  national  and  both  affiliated 
with  the  Grultiverein,  and  in  1877  adopted  the 
program  of  Marxist  socialism.  In  1888  the  pres- 
ent Swiss  Social  Democratic  Party  was  formed. 
In  this  the  Grultiverein  is  now  largely  merged,  its 
secretary,  since  1904,  being  the  secretary  of  the 


party,  tho  the  association  still  keeps  up  its  or- 
ganization and  celebrates  its  seventieth  anni- 
versary in  1908.  The  party  now  claims  ^0,337 
paying  members,  a  numoer  which  of  recent  years 
has  declined  rather  than  grown;  it  cast  some 
70,000  votes,  and  it  has  at  present  only  two 
representatives  in  the  Nationalsrath,  tho  it  claims 
to  have  elected  six  members,  and  that  four  were 
unjustly  unseated  through  technicalities.  In 
many  of  the  municipal  councils  of  the  larger 
cities  the  party,  however,  has  numerous  repre- 
sentatives. Switzerland,  however,  has  many  so- 
cialistic features,  nationalized  telegraph,  tele- 
phone, postal  savings-banks,  and  railroads  (voted 
in  1898  and  now  being  rapidly  accomplished). 
There  is  also  a  federal  alcohol  monopoly. 

The  Federation  of  Switzerland,  1886-87,  un- 
dertook to  restrict  and  control  the  distilled  liquor 
traffic.  It  bought  the  distilleries  and  required 
a  fee  on  importers.  The  minor  distilleries  were 
destroyed,  60  or  70  being  left.  One  tenth  of  the 
value  of  the  product  is  devoted  to  hospitals  for 
inebriates  and  other  institutions.  This  tenth  in 
1902  was  581,859  fr.  Most  of  this  was  spent  on 
prisons,  asylums,  and  neglected  children;  only 
100,000  on  inebriate  asylums  and  temperance 
work.  Swiss  authorities  differ  on  the  result. 
Some  say  a  "beer  plague"  has  been  substituted 
for  a  "whisky  plague."  The  strict  abstinence 
movement  is  growing,  there  being  350  societies, 
with  8,500  members  and  5,900  associates. 

Rbpbrbncis:  Atmuaire  Slatistiqu*  d*  la  Suisst,  Bern; 
Hamtwdrttrlmch  dtr  Sckweiitrischm  VolksmrUchafl,  SocviU 
politik  Mttd  Vtrmiltunr.  Social  Switurland,  by  W.  S.  Daw- 
son, 1897;  Rist  of  th*  Swiss  Rtpvblic,  by  W.  D.  McCracken, 
1893. 

Addresses  of  important  reform  societies  in 
Switzerland: 

International  Labor  Office  (International  Association  for 
Labor  Legislation),  tgoi.  Chief  Secretary,  Dr.  Stephen 
Bauer,  Reb^isse  i  Clanihof,  Basel,  Switzerland. 

Arbeitermldungsverein.     Zurich. 

Arbeiterbund.  (Schweiierischer.)  Arbeitersekret&r,  Het^ 
mann  Greulich.     Zurich. 

Arbeiterinnenvereine.    Secretary,  Verena  Conzett.    Zurich. 

EidgenOssisches  statistiches  Bureau.     Bern. 

Katholische  M&nner  und  Arbeitervereine.  Verbands- 
sekret&r.  Dr.  A.  H&ttenschwiller.     Lucem. 

Le  Peuple.     (Socialist.)     97  (^oulouvreniere  St.,  Geneva. 

Verband  Schweixerischer  Konsumvereine.     Basel. 

Bundeskomite  des  Sehweizerischen  Gewerkschaftsbundes, 
Zurich. 

Zentralkomite  des  Sehweizerischen  Griitlivereins,  Zurich. 

Bureau  Internationale  de  la  Paix.  Kanonenweg  la  Bern. 

P^^ration  Internationale  pour  I'obaervation  du  Dimanche. 
Sec.,  M.  Deluz,  Geneva. 


TAFF  VALE  RAILWAY  CASE:  A  suit  brought 
in  England  in  which  the  Tail  Vale  Railway  Com- 
pany was  given  £,2^  ,000  damages  against  the  Amal- 
gamated Society  of  Railway  Servants  for  per- 
suading and  intimidating  workmen  to  break  their 
contracts  with  the  railway,  and  aiding  and  abet- 
ting acts  of  violence  which  together  injured  the 
railway  company  in  the  amount  named.  The 
corporation  sued  the  members  of  the  trade- 
union  individually,  and  then,  under  a  rule  of 
the  court,  joined  the  organization  itself.  The 
decision  went  in  favor  of  the  corporation.  On 
appeal  it  went  against  the  corporation.  It  was 
then  carried  to  the  highest  court  in  England, 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  latter  held  that  the 
members  of  the  association  individually  and  the 


association  itself  were  liable.  The  decision  cre- 
ated considerable  discussion  especially  in  labor 
circles,  where  it  had  been  commonly  held  that 
trade-unions  could  not  be  sued.  It  has  led  to 
constant  agitation  since  in  England  for  a  change 
of  law,  making  the  trade-unions  not  liable  with 
their  funds,  and  it  was  this  decision  (see  Trade- 
Unions  IN  Great  Britain)  which  largely  led  the 
British  trade-tmionists  into  independent  political 
action  in  the  parliamentary  elections  of  1906. 

TAILORHTG  TRADES:  The  Uiloring  trade  is 
par  excellence  the  trade  of  the  sweat-shop.  But  for 
this,  see  Swbat-Shops.  Slowly,  however,  the  trade 
is  being  driven  from  the  sweat-shop  and  organiza- 
tion of  the  workers  is  being  effected. 
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The  census  for  1900  showi  a  capital  of  $169,398,414  in- 
vested in  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  factory  product,  in  the 
8,s8i  eaublishments  reporting  for  the  United  Sutes.  This 
does  not  include  the  capital  stock  in  the  industry.  The  value 
of  products  is  returned  at  (436,881.648.  to 
produce  which  involved  an  outlav  of  S16,- 

BtetiltiOl  083,63s  for  salaries  of  officials,  clerks,  etc.; 
(78,424,066  for  wages;  (^9,179, 187  for  mis- 
cellaneous expenses,  includmg  rent,  taxes,  etc.; 
and  (330.098,018  for  materials  used,  mill  supplies,  freight, 
and  fuel.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  difference 
between  the  aggregate  of  these  sums  and  the  value  of  the 
products  is,  in  any  sense,  indicative  of  the  profits  in  the 
manufacture  of  clothing  during  the  census  year.  The  census 
schedule  takes  no  cognizance  of  the  cost  of  selling  manufac- 
tured ai  tides,  or  of  interest  on  capital  invested,  or  of  mercan- 
tile losses,  or  of  depreciation. 

Altho  the  manufacture  of  men's  clothing  as  a  factory 
product  began  in  the  U.  S.  prior  to  1830,  it  was  not  until  the 
census  report  of  1890  that  the  statistics  for  this  branch  of  the 
clothing  mdustry  were  given  separately. 

The  number  of  establishments  increased  864,  or  17.7  per 
cent,  between  1890  and  1900.  In  the  same  period  the  capital 
decreased  (7.633. 196,  or  6  per  cent. 

The  average  capital  per  establishment,  which  in  1890  was 
(96,3S>,  had  decreased  to  (31,047  in  1900,  indicating  that 
the  mcrease  in  establishments  had  been  in  smaller  shops. 
The  total  number  of  wage-earners  reported  in  1900  showed  a 
decrease  of  33,976,  or  16.5  per  cent,  and  their  wages  decreased 
(5,570,059,  or  10.9  percent.  The  greatest  decrease  was  in  the 
number  of  men^  with  19, 709,  with  a  decrease  in  their  wages  of 
(s. 968, 337.  This  decrease  can  be  explained  partly  by  the 
sulstitution  of  women  for  men  and  partly  by  difficulties  in 
correctly  ascertaining  the  number  of  workers. 

The  average  nuinber  of  women  wage-eamera  decreased 
5. 759.  or  7.6  per  cent,  but  the  total  wages  paid  to  women 
increased  (131,6^9,  or  A  of  i  per  cent.  The  number  of 
children  under  sixteen  yean  of  age  increased  1,493,  or  98.3 
per  cent,  and  the  wages  paid  them  increased  (366,619,  or 
179.3  per  cent. 

The  census  of  i860  was  the  first  in  which  the  manufacture 
of  women's  clothing  was  reported.  With  the  exception  of 
the  abnormal  increase  in  the  number  of  establishments  in 
2870  and  the  consequent  decrease  in  1880,  there  was  a  very 
steady  increase  during  every  decade.  With  but  few  excep- 
tions the  figures  for  every  item  more  than  doubled  each 
decade.  In  i860  the  number  of  establishments  was  188,  and 
in  1900,  3,701,  an  increase  of  more  than  thirteenfold;  during 
the  same  period  the  capital  increased  (47,009,894,  or  more 
than  thirty-threefold:  the  number  of  wage-earners,  78,000, 
more  than  thirteenfold;  the  total  wages  paid,  (31,393,069, 
or  more  than  twenty-sixfold;  the  cost  of  materiau  used, 
(81,381,357,  or  more  than  twenty-fourfold;  and  the  value  oc 
products,  (iS3,i;8,soo,  or  more  than  twenty-onefold. 

As  the  manufacture  of  women's  ready-made  clothing  is 
not  distributed  overas  many  places  as  is  that  of  men's, and  as 
a  large  part  of  it  is  manufactured  in  large  factories  and  in 
shops,  tiw  collection  of  statistics  could  be  more  accurately 
done,  and  the  figures  may  be  taken  as  more  approximately 
correct. 

In  contrast  with  the  manufacture  of  men's  dothing,  this 
branch  of  the  industry  showed  a  large  increase  in  the  number 
of  wage-earners  and  of  the  wages  paid.  The  total  nuinber 
increased  from  39,149  to  83,739,  and  the  total  wages  from 
(15,438,373  to  (33,586, 101.  'The  development  of  the  Industry 
during  the  decade  was  of  such  a  nature  that  men  were  sul>- 
stituted  for  women  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  of  the  better 
grades  of  clothing,  such  as  cloaks  and  ladies'  suits,  while  the 
greatest  number  of  women  were  added  in  the  factories  for 
shirt-waists  and  underwear. 


Tailoring  trades  were  among  the  first  to  organ- 
ize labor-unions  in  the  U.  S.  A  tailors'  organ- 
ization existed  in  New  York  City  in  1806.  The 
Knights  of  Labor  (q.  v.)  began  among  the  Phila- 
delphia tailors.  Cutters'  unions  have  existed 
in  New  York  City  since  the  forties.  Never- 
theless, the  trade  has,  as  a  whole,  because  of 
the  large  proportions  of  people  involved  in  the 
sweating  system,  been  one  of  the  most  difficult  to 
organize.  Organizations  inntmierable,  local  and 
general,  have  come  and  gone.  The  United  Gar- 
ment Workers,  organized  in  1891,  has  been  tm- 
doubtedly  Uie  most  successful  general  organiza- 
tion, and  has  at  times  attained  large  proportions. 
It  adopted  a  imion  label  in  1891  which  has 
had  considerable  success.  (See  Union  Labels.) 
Some  3,000,000  labels  were  said  to  have  been 
issued  during  1898,  and  in  1900  ninety  firms  were 
using  the  label.  The  organization  has  at  times 
been  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  unions  affili- 


ated to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  but 
has  had  several  ups  and  downs  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  conditions  in  the  trade.  A  large 
number  of  its  members  are  foreigners,  working  in 
the  great  cities  and  exposed  to  severe  competi- 
tion from  different  employers  on  the  one  hand  and 
unorganized  working  people  on  the  other.  In 
1903  they  claimed  45,700  ntembers.  In  1905  the 
number  was  reduced  to  31,900.  (See  article 
Swbat-Shops.) 

The  Journeymen  Tailors'  Union  of  America, 
organized  in  1883,  had  in  1905  16,000  members 
composed  of  the  more  skilled  members  of  the 
trade.  In  Great  Britain  conditions  are  virtually 
the  same.  Some  of  the  earliest  trade-unions 
of  modem  times  existed  amoag  London  tailors. 
The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  dates  from 
1866,  while  national  unions  were  formed  earlier. 
Yet  here,  as  in  America,  permanent  and  effective 
organization  has  been  very  difficult  to  reach. 
The  Amalgamated  Association  had  in  1904,  1 2,964 
members,  the  Scottish  Operative  Tailors  and 
Taijoresses,  3,551-     (See  Swbat-Shops.) 

TAMMAinr  HALL:  This  powerful,  compact 
political  organization,  which,  with  rare  inter- 
missions, has  ruled  New  York  City  from  the  year 
1800  and  which  has  exercised  a  great  influence  at 
times  in  state  and  national  affairs,  is  an  Ottt- 
growth  of  the  Society  of  St.  Tammany,  a  Colum- 
bian order.  Founded  on  May  12,  1789,  a  fort- 
night later  than  the  establishment  of  the  national 
government,  the  society  of  St.  Tammany  was  the 
creation  of  William  Mooney,  an  upholsterer. 
Before  the  Revolution,  societies  variously  known 
as  the  "Sons  of  Liberty"  and  the  "Sons  of  St. 
Tammany"  had  been  formed  to  aid  the  cause  of 
independence.  Tammany,  or  Tammanend,  was 
an  Indian  chief  noted  for  his  wisdom,  benevolence, 
and  love  of  liberty.  When  societies  sprang  up 
bearing  the  names  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  or 
St.  David,  and  proclaiming  their  fealty  to  King 
Georg[e,  the  revolutionists  dubbed  Tammany  a 
saint  in  ridicule  of  the  imported  saints.  After  the 
Revolution  these  patriotic  societies  dissolved. 

The  passionate  controversy  over  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  caused  Mooney  to  found  anew 
a  Tammany  society.  His  object  was  to  create  a 
society,  democratic  in  character  and  principle, 
which  would  resist  centralizing  power  in  the 
national  government.  At  first  non-partizan,  the 
society  by  1798  became  a  powerful  and  extremely 

Eartizan  body,  warmly  supporting  Jefferson  and 
is  doctrines.  Aaron  Btirr  reaUzed  the  power 
that  it  could  be  made ;  the  transition  of  the  society 
from  an  effusive,  speech-making  body  to  an  active 
political  club  was  mainly  through  his  instrumen- 
tality. Burr  controlled  Tammanv  until  his 
downfall,  after  his  dttel  with  Alexander  Hamilton 
in  1804. 

In  1805  the  Tammany  Hall  political  organiza- 
tion as  apparently  distinct  from  the  Tammany 
Society  was  created.  In  that  year  the  society 
obtained  from  the  legislature  a  charter  incor- 
porating it  as  a  benevolent  and  charitable  body 
lor  the  purpose  of  affording  relief  to  members  and 
others.  This  change  was  made  to  meet  the  bitter 
criticisms  that  a  private  society  was  engaging  in 
poUtics.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  sachems  of  the 
society  were  the  leaders  of  the  organization,  or 
their  henchmen,  and  this  has  been  the  case  ever 
since.  The  secret  of  the  power  of  the  control  of 
the  society  has  been  in  the  fact  that  the  society 
has  been  the  owner  of  Tammany  Hall,  and,  in  the 
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capacity  of  landlord  of  the  building,  has  had,  and 
still  has,  the  power  of  dispossessing  any  faction 
hostile  to  the  bosses  of  the  political  organization. 
Evicted  from  Tammany  Hall,  the  contesting 
faction  could  not  lay  claim  to  being  the  Tammany 
organization  or  any  part  of  it.  This  happened  in 
i8a8,  when  the  sachems,  as  trtistees,  excluded  a 
faction  working  for  the  nomination  for  president 
of  John  Quincv  Adams  from  meeting  in  Tam- 
many Hall,  w&ich  was  a  fatal  disadvantage  in 
politics.  It  happened  again  in  1853  when  a 
faction  opposed  to  the  leaders  of  the  organization 
was  prohibited  by  the  sachems  from  meeting  in 
the  building.  The  same  process  was  used  by  the 
sachems  in  1857,  and  later  during  the  Tweed 
r^me. 

Before  1806  Tammany  was  more  of  a  political 
club  without  any  systematic  regimentation.  In 
that  year  a  disciplined  organization  was  formed. 
A  general  committee  was  created  which  should 
have  the  power  of  convening  all  political  meetings 
of  the  party  and  of  making  preparatory  arrange- 
ments for  approaching  elections.  This  com- 
mittee, then  composed  of  thirty  members,  has 
gradually  been  expanded  until  now  it  numbers 
more  than  five  thousand  members.  Nominating, 
corresponding,  and  ward  committees  were  also 
created.  In  a  few  years  Tammany  had  a  power- 
ful political  machine,  tmequaled  anywhere  in  the 
world.  It  moved  with  clock-work  precision.  Its 
intense  opposition  to  government  by  aristocracy 
gave  it  increasing  political  strength.  Soon  ite 
influence  in  local,  state,  and  national 

Hiitorr  sl^ctions  was  very  great.  This  in- 
^  fluence  and  strength  increased  after 
183 1  when  manhood  sufir^e  was 
enacted  in  New  York  State,  and  was  still  more 
increased  by  Tanmiany's  support  and  organiza- 
tion of  immigrants  who  poured  in  heavily,  espe- 
cially from  1846  onwara.  While  the  Whigs  an- 
tagonized the  foreign  influx,  Tammany  took  it  in 
hand,  saw  to  its  naturalization,  and  gave  it  ma- 
terial support  by  providing  jolw  and  ofiices  for 
the  chief  political  workers  among  the  foreign- 
bom  citizens. 

Up  to  1840  Tammany  was  led  by  bankers  and 
merchants  who  generally  used  their  political  power 
for  corrupt  self-advancement  or  who  became  en- 
riched by  granting,  for  bribes,  special  privileges 
of  various  kinds.  Nearly  all  the  leaders  from 
Mooney  down  had  been  guilty  of  some  crime, 
ranging  from  embezzlement  to  corruption  in 
passing  laws  for  capitalistic  interests,  then  in  a 
nascent  state.  Law  after  law  was  passed  grant- 
ing bank  charters,  railroad  franchises,  and  other 
privileges  which,  the  evidence  showed,  were  ob- 
tained by  bribery.  The  most  notorious  of  Tam- 
many's clique  of  leaders  was  Samuel  Swartwout, 
who  was  a  great  power  in  the  organization  about 
1825-37  and  who,  as  Collector  of  the  Port  of  New 
York,  embezzled  $1,332,705.69  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

Prom  1840  Tammany  began  to  be  ruled  &om 
the  bottom  of  the  social  stratum,  instead  of  from 
the  top.  The  rough  element,  backed  by  their 
stronger  political  and  fistic  power,  came  up  from 
the  slums  and  assumed  control.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Fernando  Wood,  the  criminal  and 
boisterous  element  was  marshaled  svstematically 
in  the  Tamman}^  organization.  Before  that  time 
there  had  been  incessant  frauds  at  the  polls,  but 
they  were  insignificant  compared  to  those  from 
1840  on.  Corruption  was  more  brazen.  When 
previously  Tammany  had   been   directly  and 


clandestinely  used  by  capitalists  to  get  special 
privileges  worth  incafculaole  sums  for  nothing,  it 
now  was  used  indirectly.  With  the  enormous 
bribes  that  they  received  the  leaders  now  assured 
themselves  a  large,  mercenary  following  which 
packed  primaries  and  repeated  at  the  polls,  as 
ordered. 

Until  1867  the  Tammany  organization  was 
held  in  the  control  of  cliques  of  constantly 
changing  leaders.  Wood  had  been  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  boss.  With  the  control  of  Tam- 
many by  William  M.  Tweed  the  boss  system  was 
developed  to  its  highest  pitch.  Tweed  absolutely 
ruled  the  organization.  He  and  his  accomplices 
plundered  tiae  city  of  more  than  $100,000,000 
from  1867  to  1873.  At  the  same  time  they  made 
a  regular  tra£5c  of  selling  special 
TwMd  privileges  to  the  highest  bidder. 
Some  of  the  richest  families  in  Amer- 
ica, the  Vanderbilts  and  Goulds  for 
instance,  owe  the  greater  part  of  their  wealth  to 
exploitative  laws  passed  during  the  Tweed  r^me. 
Tweed  not  only  controlled  the  whole  municipal 
government,  but  the  legislature,  of  which  he  was 
a  member,  as  well.  A  political  uprising  of  the 
people  resulted.  Tweed  was  indicted  and  im- 
prisoned. After  serving  a  year  he  was  released, 
but  was  immediately  rearrested  on  civil  charges 
and  held  in  $3,000,000  bail.  Not  being  able  to 
get  this  he  was  remanded  to  jail,  where  he  lingered 
until  his  death  in  1878.  In  1873  he  was  succeeded 
as  boss  by  John  Kelly.  Tammany  was  a  by- 
word the  world  over,  but  Kelly  showed  that 
sagacity  which  Tammany  leaders  had  almost  in- 
variably shown  in  critical  times.  By  persuading 
a  number  of  prominent  "reform"  Democrats  to 
enter  the  organization,  and  because  of  his  plea 
that  the  corruptionists  had  been  cast  out,  tiie  or- 

fanization  was  able  to  weather  the  storm.  At 
asis,  however,  it  was  as  corrupt  as  ever.  Upon 
Kelly's  death  in  1886,  Richard  Croker  became 
boss,  and  he,  in  turn,  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  boss,  Charles  P.  Murphy,  in  1902. 

GusTAvus  Myers. 
(See  also  articles  New  York  City,  and  Cor- 
ruption, p.  330.) 

TARIFF  (see  Free  Trade;  Protection):  In 
this  article ,  for  convenience  of  reference,  we  merely 
trace  the  outline  of  the  United  States  tariS,  leav- 
ing its  principles  to  be  discust  under  the  above- 
mentioned  heads. 

The  Congfress  of  1789  imposed  a  tari£E  duty 
of  from  5  to  15  per  cent,  almost  exclusively  a 
tariff  for  revenue  only.  From  1802-13  the  ad 
valorem  duty  on  dutiable  and  free  articles  aver- 
aged 19.36  per  cent,  ranging  from  23.40  per  cent 
in  1804  to  17.88  in  i8xo.  The  War  of  1813 
doubled  duties  from  1813-15,  the  rates  aver- 
aging 33-°3  per  cent-  With  the  act  of  1816  the 
protective  principle  first  appears  prominent,  the 
rates  averaging  from  1816-20,  22.53  per  cent. 
From  this  tune  on  to  1832  the  protective  principle 
was  more  and  more  aoopted  in  successive  acts, 
as  those  of  1834  and  1838.  Prom  1821-26  the 
rate  averaged  33.07  per  cent,  and  from  1827- 
1831, 40.31.  In  1833  a  reduction  was  made  to  re- 
move the  "abominations"  of  the  act  of  1828. 
In  1833  the  rate  averaged  30.86,  and  in  1833, 
*3'9S  per  cent.  The  growing  influence  of  the 
South  obtained  still  further  reductions,  and 
from  1834-43  the  average  was  17.18  per  cent, 
ranging  from  30.84  in  1838  to  15.45  in  1840.  In 
1842,  however,  protectionist  measures  slightly 
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prevailed,  yet  from  1844-57  there  was  a  steady 
tendency  to  enact  lower  rates,  and  the  average 
during  this  period  was  23.85.  In  1857  still  fur- 
ther reductions  obtained,  and  the  average  from 
1857-61  was  16.35,  falling  in  t86i  to  14.21  per 
cent.  In  1861,  however,  the  Morrell  tariff  act 
was  passed,  followed  by  still  further  enaction 
of  "war  tariffs,"  the  average  from  1862-65  being 
31.21,  rising  from  26.09  to  38.46.  After  the  war 
still  higher  protective  rates  prevailed,  rising  from 
41.81  in  1866  to  46.49  in  1871,  and  averaging 
during  this  period  43.05.  From  1871-91,  under 
the  dominance  of  the  Republican  Party  in  Con- 
gress, the  rate  averaged  29.70  per  cent,  ranging 
from  38.94  in  1871  to  25.25  in  1891.  In  1882  a 
tariff  commission  was  appointed,  resulting  in  lit- 
tle change.  In  1890  the  celebrated  McKinley 
Act  was  passed  by  the  protectionists.  In  1894, 
under  a  Democratic  administration,  the  Wilson 
Act  was  passed,  yet  it  so  slightly  reduced  the 
tariff,  that  President  Cleveland,  weakly  allowing 
it  to  become  a  law,  tried  to  avoid  responsibility 
for  it  by  declining  to  sign  it.  The  only  important 
change  from  the  McKinley  Act  was  the  admission 
of  wool  as  free,  while  to  please  the  Sugar  Trust,  a 
duty  of  40  per  cent  was  placed  on  sugar  and  an 
additional  mity  on  refined  sugar.  The  ratio  from 
1890-96  inclusive  averaged  for  the  respective 
years  29.12,  25.25,  31.26,  33.49,  20.25,  20.67.  All 
these  rates,  however,  it  must  be  remembered, 
were  the  percentages  on  dutiable  and  free  articles. 
On  dutiable  articles  alone  the  corresponding 
rates  for  the  last  seven  years  have  been  44.41, 
46.28,  48.71.  4958,  5006,  41.75.  40-i8- 

In  1896  the  Republican  Party  was  returned  to 
power  with  McKinley  as  president.  His  election 
was  naturally  construed  as  an  indorsement  of 
protection,  altho  the  real  issue  in  the  campaign 
had  been  the  free-silver  question.  A  special  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  March,  1897,  passed,  after  a  pro- 
longed debate,  the  Dingtey  Act,  which  was  closely 
modeled  after  the  McKinley  Act.  The  duties 
on  a  few  articles,  e.  g.,  wool  and  woolen  goods, 
cutlery,  pottery,  etc.,  were  made  even  higher 
than  m  the  McKinley  Act  of  1890.  Some  arti- 
cles, e.  g.,  lumber  and  hides,  were  restored  to  the 
dutiable  list.  The  War  Revenue  Law  of  June 
13,  1898,  was  more  in  the  nature  of  an  internal- 
revenue  measure,  and  imposed  no  additional  tariff 
duties  except  ten  cents  on  a  pound  of  tea.  The 
law  was  repealed  April  12,  1903. 

Nearly  all  civilized  countries  have  protective 
tariffs,  e.  g.,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  the 
other  Continental  countries;  Japan,  Canada, 
Australia,  Cape  Colony,  etc.  The  example  of 
England  as  a  free-tradmg  country  has  been  fol- 
lowed only  by  a  few  of  her  dependencies,  e.  g., 
India.  The  tendency  toward  reciprocity  and 
preferential  tariffs  is  spreading.  During  the  last 
few  years  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain  has  been  ad- 
vocating a  protective  duty  for  Great  Britain,  but 
without  any  tangible  results. 

TARIFF    REFORM    HI    GREAT    BRITAIN: 

The  movement,  now  in  progress  in  Great  Britain, 
in  favor  of  a  reform  of  the  fiscal  policy  introduced 
by  Cobden  sixty  years  ago,  had  long  been  foreseen 
as  inevitable  by  attentive  observers  of  economic 
and  political  developments  both  within  and  with- 
out the  British  Empire.  The  Pair  Trade  move- 
ment in  the  early  "  eighties,"  and  successive  reso- 
lutions passed  by  one  colonial  conference  after 
another,  clearly  indicated  the  growing  conviction 
that  a  fiscal  policy  inaugurated  two  generations 


ago,  under  totally  different  circumstances  from 
those  now  prevailing,  and  on  the  strength  of 
hopes  and  prophecies  every  one  of  which  had 
been  falsifi^  by  events,  was  no  longer  suited 
either  to  the  needs  of  the  United  Kmgdom  or 
those  of  her  great  and  growing  empire  beyond 
the  seas.  At  the  last  of  these  colonial  ccoifer- 
ences,  held  in  London  in  the  summer  of  1902,  a 
strongly  worded  resolution  was  unanimously 
passed  by  the  imperial  statesmen  taking  part 
m  it,  repeating  the  declarations  of  previous  con- 
ferences in  favor  of  a  system  of  mutual  preferen- 
tial trading  between  the  mother  country  and  her 
daughter  states,  and  binding  the  signatories  "to 
submit  to  their  respective  governments  at  the 
earliest  opportunity  the  principle  of  the  resolu- 
tion, and  to  request  them  to  taxe  such  measures 
as  may  be  necessary  to  give  effect  to  it." 

Upon  Mr.  Chamoerlam,  then  colonial  secre- 
tary, as  representing  the  mother  country  on  this 
occasion,  tnus  devolved  the  duty  of  submitting, 
"at  the  earliest  opportunity,"  this  definite  offer 
of  preferential  trading  relations  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  therefore,  ultimatdy,  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain.  He  lost  no  time  in  doing  so. 
Immediately  upon  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  conference,  in  November  of  the 
same  year,  he  laid  before  the  cabinet  proposals 
for  a  policy  of  colonial  preference  in  connection 
with  the  then  existing  15.  duty  on  com.  Strong 
opposition  was  offered,  however,  to  this  pro- 
posal by  Mr.  Ritchie,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  after  considerable  discussion  in  the 
cabinet,  the  proposal  was  dropped. 

In  March,  1903,  Mr.  Ritchie  introduced  his 
budget  providing  for  the  repeal  of  the  15.  duty 
on  com.  Notlung  daunted,  Mr.  Chamberlain 
at  once  decided  on  his  course  of  ac- 
j^j^u--,  tion,  and  in  an  epoch-making  speech 
jiafiuminga  ^^  Birmingham,  on  May  15,  1903, 
he  for  the  first  time  put  before  the 
country  the  policy  of  preferential  tariffs  as  be- 
ing, in  his  opinion,  the  most  important  means  of 
promoting  the  unity  and  prosperity  of  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  A  fortnight  later,  on  May  28th, 
during  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  a 
motion  for  adjournment  made  by  Sir  Charles 
Dilke,  in  order  to  raise  the  subject  of  fiscal  pol- 
icy, Mr.  Chamberlain  dealt  still  more  explicitly 
with  the  question,  and  received  on  that  occasion 
the  sympathetic  support  of  the  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Balfour. 

Meanwhile  the  keenest  interest  in  the  new  pol- 
icy had  been  aroused  throughout  Great  Britain 
and  the  empire:  and  while  it  became  more  and 
more  evident  that  the  cabinet  was  divided  in 
opinion  on  the  matter,  it  was  none  the  less  clear 
that  the  future  of  the  policy  would  have  to  be 
decided  outside  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  an  appeal  to  the  British  electorate. 
In  these  circumstances  the  government  decided 
that  there  should  be  an  official  inquiry,  "a  most 
careful  examination  of  every  side  of  the  prob- 
lem," as  Mr.  Balfour  put  it  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons (June  10,  1903),  and  that  the  results  of  this 
inquiry  should  be  published  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  as  material  upon  which  it  might  be  possi- 
ble to  come  to  a  decision  on  the  merits  of  the 
new  proposals.  At  the  same  time  Mr.  Balfour 
adhered  to  his  declaration  of  May  28th,  that  the 
whole  matter  lay  outside  the  province  of  the 
existing  House  of  Commons,  that  the  question 
could  not  be  dealt  with  that  session  or  the  next, 
or  the  session  after  that,  but  would  have  to 
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be  most  carefully  examined  and  exhaustively 
thought  out.  On  these  terms  all  further  devel- 
opment of  the  situation  in  Parliament  was 
checked  for  the  time  being. 

The  movement,  however,  proceeded  apace  in 
the  country.  Two  powerful  organizations  had 
been  formed  during  tne  summer  for  the  propaga- 
tion of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  policy;  one — the  Im- 
perial Tariff  Committee — operating  in  Birming- 
nam  and  district,  the  other — the  Tariff  Reform 
League — embracing  in  its  scope  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with  headquarters 
in  London,  and  branches  in  aJI  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. At  the  same  time  the  political  opponents 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain  were  not  idle,  and  institu- 
tions of  a  similar  nature  were  organized  on 
behalf  of  so-called  "free  trade."  The  Cobden 
Qub  received  a  fresh  lease  of  life,  and  its  efforts 
were  seconded  by  those  of  a  new  organization 
entitled  the  "Free  Trade  Union."  More  signifi- 
cant still  as  a  sign  of  the  disintegrating  effect  of 
the  situation  on  old  party  distinctions,  was  the 
banding  together  of  a  small  body  of  Unionist 
members  of  Parliament  under  the  somewhat  fan- 
tastic, not  to  say  meaningless,  title  of  the  "Union- 
ist Free  Food  League."  All  these  organizations, 
together  with  various  less  important  bodies,  have 
since  been  busily  engaged  in  flooding  the  country 
with  propagandist  literature  in  the  shape  of 
leaflets  and  pamphlets,  and  in  organizing  meet- 
ings upon  one  siae  or  the  other  in  the  towns  and 
vifiages  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  results  of  the  ofScial  fiscal  inquiry  insti- 
tuted by  the  government  were  published  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  Sept.,  1903,  in  the  shape  of 
a  bulky  volume  of  statistical  memoranda  and 
charts.  The  facts  and  figures  thus  made  public 
■were  claimed  as  proving  their  respective  theories 
by  partizans  of  both  sides  in  the  controversy, 
but  the  general  result  of  this  inquiry,  while  not 
conclusive,  was  nevertheless  distinctly  favorable 
to  the  views  of  tariff  reformers,  who  did  not  fail 
to  take  all  possible  advantage  of  the  fact. 

The  close  of  the  Board  of  Trade  inquiry 
brought  with  it  the  open  rupture  in  the  cabinet 
which  had  been,  from  the  first,  inevitable.  On 
Sept.  1 8th  the  country  was  startled  by  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  resignations  of  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, Mr.  Ritchie,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  Lord  George  Hamilton,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India.  The  resignation  of  Lord 
Balfour,  Secretary  for  Scotland,  followed  within 
a  few  days.  But  tho  all  these  ministers  resigned, 
their  action  was  dictated  by  very  different  rea- 
sons. Mr.  Ritchie,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  and 
Lord  Balfotir  were  pronounced  Cobdenites  of  the 
straitest  sect.  They  resigned  as  the  strongest 
protest  they  could  offer  against  any  change, 
however  small,  in  that  free  importmg  policy 
■which  they  had  come  to  regard  as  equivalent, 
if  not  superior,  to  the  free  trade  preached  by 
Cobden.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  on  the  other  hand, 
left  the  cabinet,  as  the  only  course  which  would 
at  once  set  him  free  to  devote  himself  unreserved- 
ly to  the  advocacy  of  the  preferential  policy  he 
had  at  heart,  while  at  the  same  time  lea^ving  Mr. 
Balfour  unembarrassed  in  his  leadership  of  the 
Unionist  Party  on  the  more  popular  part  of  the 
tarifT-reform  program,  that  officially  known  as 
the  policy  of  retaliation,"  or  retaliatory  duties 
OS   foreign  manufactured  goods. 

On  Oct.  1,  1903,  Mr.  Balfour  spoke  at  Sheffield 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations, 


He  declared  that  while  he  ■was  opposed  to  the 
taxation  of  food,  it  was  not  as  a  matter  of  prin- 
ciple but  because   it  was  not  then 
Xr  Balfinir  P^'^'^tical  politics.     He  did  not  think 

Eublic  opmion  was  ripe  for  it.  But 
e  was  m  favor  of  the  policy  known 
as  retaliation.  "Tariff  attacks,"  he  said,  "could 
only  be  met  by  tariff  replies."  He  stated  that 
he  desired  "to  reverse  the  fiscal  tradition  which 
has  prevailed  during  the  last  two  generations" 
by  asking  the  people  of  Great  Britain  "to  reverse, 
to  annul,  and  delete  altogether  from  the  maxims 
of  public  conduct  the  doctrine  that  you  must 
never  put  on  taxation  except  for  revenue  pur- 
poses. .  .  .  This  country  should  again  have  what 
every  other  country  in  the  world  possesses,  and 
that  of  which  no  other  country  in  the  world  would 
think  of  depriving  itself,  the  libertv  to  negotiate 
and  something  to  negotiate  with.  The  policy 
enunciated  in  this  speech  is  commonly  referred 
to  by  fiscal  controversialists  as  the  "Sheffield  pro- 
gram." It  was  unanimously  indorsed  by  the 
National  Union  of  Conservative  Associations  in 
a  resolution  passed  to  that  effect. 

On  Oct.  6,  1903,  Mr.  Chamberlain  opened  his 
first  fiscal  campaign  ■with  a  great  siieech  at  Glas- 

fow,  in  which  he  laid  before  the  cotmtry  what 
e  described  as  "a  sketch  plan"  of  his  fiscal 
prop>osals.  These  may  be  succinctly  stated  as 
follows: 

Pkoposbd  Nbw  Taxbs 
35.  a  quarter  on  foreign  (not  colonial)  com. 
Corresponding  tax  on  foreign  flour. 
Five  per  cent  on  foreign  meat. 
Five  per  cent  on  foreign  dairy  prodtice. 
An  average  10  per  cent  on  completely  manufactured  foreign 
goods. 

Taxbs  to  bb  Rbubvbd 
Three  quarters  of  the  existing  duty  of!  tea. 
Half  the  existing  sugar  duty  taken  off. 
Corresponding  reduction  on  coffee  and  cocoa. 
Preference  to  colonial  wines  and  fruit. 

DVHBS   NOT  CONTBUPLATBO 

No  tax  on  raw  materials. 
No  tax  on  maize. 

In  the  same  speech  Mr.  Chamberlain  stated 
that  he  had  worked  out  the  probable  effect  of 
these  proposals  upon  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  considered  that  they  would 
result  in  a  gain  of  about  2d.  a  week  in  the  case  of 
the  agricultural  laborer  and  2id.  a  week  in  the 
case  of  the  town  artizan.  "Nothing  I  propose," 
he  declared,  "will  add  one  farthing  to  the  cost 
of  li^ving  of  the  workingman  or  of  any  family  in 
this  country." 

The  Glasgow  speech  was  quickly  followed  by 
others,  delivered  at  Greenock,  Newcastle,  Bir- 
mingham, Cardiff,  Newport,  Leeds,  Liverpool, 
London,  and  other  towns  and  cities,  speeches  in 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  dwelt  in  detail  on  the 
various  aspects  of  his  policy,  answering  the  ob- 
jections raised  bv  his  opponents,  and  appealing 
both  to  the  local  experience  of  his  auditors  and 
their  national  and  imperial  patriotism. 

But  the  energies  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his 
lieutenants  were  not  confined  to  the  making  of 
speeches.  The  necessarily  inadequate  results  of 
the  inquiry  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
into  the  condition  of  the  trade  of  the  country 
had  shown  the  need  of  some  wider  and  more 
searching  investigation  of  the  many  difficult  prob- 
lems involved.  On  Dec.  16,  1903,  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain stated  in  a  speech  at  Leeds  that  a  tariff  com- 
mission, composed  of  trade  experts  and  influential 
business  men,  had  been  formed  to  undertake  this 
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task,  and  two  days  later  the  nature^  and  scope  of 
its  work  were  aniiovinced  together  with  the  names 
of  the  commissioners  and  secretary.  The  com- 
mission, at  time  of  writing,  still  carries  on  its 
work,  the  v^ue  of  which  is  best  attested  by  the 
series  of  elaborate  reports  already  issued,  dealing 
with  the  iron  and  steel,  cotton,  woolen,  hosiery, 
lace,  carpet,  silk,  flax,  hemp,  and  iute  industries. 

The  year  1904  wa!s  marked  by  little  of  impor- 
tance in  the  way  of  parliamentary  developments. 
But  the  war  of  leaflets  and  of  platform  discussion 
went  on  with,  if  possible,  increased  vigor,  and 
public  interest  in  the  controversy 
OampaUn  showed  no  signs  of  flagging.  On 
'^  Jan.  nth  came  the  publication  of 
letters  which  had  passed  between 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
relative  to  the  position  of  the  Liberal  Unionist 
Association,  of  which  the  duke  was  president, 
in  regard  to  the  fiscal  question.  This  correspond- 
ence was  quickly -followed  by  a  split  in  the  or- 
ganization, and  ultimately  by  the  reconstitution 
of  the  Liberal  Unionist  Council,  on  the  basis  of  a 
fuller  popular  representation  of  the  party,  under 
the  presidency  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

As  the  parliamentary  session  wore  on  efforts 
were  made  by  the  Liberal  Opposition  to  embar- 
rass both  the  government  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
by  means  of  adroitly  drawn  resolutions  on  the 
subject  of  fiscal  policy,  all  of  which  proved  abor- 
tive. It  became  increasingly  evident  that  the 
working  agreement  between  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  to  be  shaken  by 
any  maneuvers  on  the  part  of  their  opponents. 
The  reaUty  of  the  sympathetic  alliance  between 
them  received  additional  confirmation  on  Oct. 
3,  1904,  when  Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  speech  at  Edin- 
burgh, accepted  Mr.  Chamberlain's  suggestion 
that  the  whole  question  of  preferential  tariffs 
should  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  a 
colonial  conference,  specially  called  together  for 
that  purpose,  and  adopted  it  as  the  pohcy  of  the 
government.  This  fresh  advance  on  the  Prime 
Minister's  part  was  warmly  welcomed  a  few  days 
later  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  m  a  speech  at  Luton. 

Throughout  the  session  of  1905  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  remained  very  much  wnat  it  was 
in  the  previous  year,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  progress  of  the  movement  in  the  constit- 
uencies. The  chief  event  of  importance  during 
the  year  was,  perhaps,  Mr.  Balfour's  restatement 
of  his  position  in  a  speech  delivered  at  the  Albert 
Hall  on  June  3d,  and  again,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  June  7th.  It  did  not,  however, 
either  add  to  or  subtract  from  his  previous  pro- 
nouncements on  the  fiscal  question.  ' '  Honorable 
gentlemen  opposite,"  he  said  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  "talk  as  if  it  was  in  the  Albert  Hall 
that  I  for  the  first  time  said  that  this  question 
of  fiscal  refonn  stood  in  the  forefront  of  our 
constructive  policy.  It  must  be  quite  obvious 
that  this  is  so,  and  I  have  said  so  on  all  occa- 
sions. It  is  equally  obvious,  and  I  have  equally 
said  so,  that  of  all  the  branches  of  fiscal  reform 
that  which  was  connected  with  the  problem  of 
drawing  closer  the  commercial  bonds  between 
us  and  our  colonies  was  the  most  important  part 
of  our  policy." 

The  manner  in  which  this  declaration  was  re- 
ceived by  Mr.  Balfour's  followers  was  made  clear 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Union  of 
Conservative  Associations  at  Newcastle  on  Nov. 
14,  1905,  when  a  resolution  was  carried  by  a  prac- 
tically  unanimous  vote  strongly  approving  of 


the  program  outlined  by  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
When,  late  in  1905,  Mr.  Balfour's  government 
resigned  office,  it  was  on  the  twofold  policy  of 
retaliation  and  preference  that  the  Unionist 
Party  went  to  the  country. 

The  result  of  the  general  elections  of  1906  is 
still  fresh  in  the  pubhc  mind,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  one  in  Ureat  Britain,  on  either  side  of 
politics,  now  regards  the  sweeping  victory  gained 
by  the  Liberal  and  Labor  Party  as  representing 
the  conclusive  verdict  of  the  British  electorate 
on  the  fiscal  issue.  That  issue  was  obscured  by, 
and  to  a  large  extent  subordinated  to,  a  variety 
of  other  issues  more  or  less  completely  alien  to 
it,  as,  for  example,  the  education  question  and 
that  of  Chinese  labor  in  the  Transvaal.  An  an- 
alysis of  the  electoral  results  and  their  causes 
would  be  instructive  on  this  point,  but  demands 
more  space  than  we  can  give  to  it.  It  must  suf- 
fice to  remark  that  the  huge  Liberal  and  Labor 
majority  in  the  present  House  of  Commons  af- 
fords no  indication  of  the  real  strength  of  the 
Liberal  and  Labor  vote  in  the  constituencies, 
since  out  of  a  total  of  5,358,000  votes  cast  at  the 
general  election  no  less  than  2,350,000,  or  44  per 
cent,  were  given  for  Unionist  candidates.  In 
other  words,  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  all 
the  questions — home  rule, ^education,  Chinese 
labor,  and  other  issues — which  undoubtedly  in- 
fluenced the  Liberal  and  Labor  majority,  the  most 
that  can  possibly  be  claimed  for  Cobdenism  is  a 
poll  of  little  more  than  one  half  the  total  elec- 
torate. And  this  within  three  years  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  fiscal  campaign,  and  at  the  first  appeal 
to  a  people  notorious  for  conservatism. 

The  present  position  of  the  Unionist  Party  in 
regard  to  the  fiscal  question  is  clearly  defined 
in  the  following  correspondence,  which  appeared 
in  the  press  of  Feb.  15,  1906: 

4,  Cablton  Gardbns,  S.  W., 

Feb.  x4.  1906. 

Ht  dear  Chambbrlain  :  The  controveny  aroused  by  the 
fiscal  question  has  produced,  not  unnattirally,  an  impression, 
which  I  have  constantly  combated,  that  the  practical  difler- 
ences  between  fiscal  reformers  are  much  deeper  than  is  in 
fact  the  case.  The  exchange  of  views  which  has  recently 
taken  place  between  us  leads  me  to  hope  that  this  miscon- 
ception may  be  removed,  and  with  it  much  friction  which  has 
proved  injurious  to  the  party.  My  own  opinion,  which.  I 
believe,  is  shared  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Un^pnist  Party, 
may  be  briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

1  hold  that  fiscal  reform  is,  and  must  remain,  the  first  con- 
structive work  of  the  Unionist  Party. 

That  the  objects  of  such  reform  are  to  secure  more  equal 
terms  of  competition  for  British  trade  and  closer  commercial 
union  with  the  colonies. 

That,  while  it  is  at  present  unnecessary  to  prescribe  the 
exact  methods  by  which  those  objects  are  to  be  attained,  and 
inexpedient  to  permit  differences  of  opinion  as  to  these 
methods  to  divide  the  party,  tho  other  means  may  be  possible, 
the  establishment  of  a  moderate  general  tariff  on  manufactured 
goods,  not  imposed  for  the  puriioae  of  raising  prices  or  giving 
artificial  protection  against  legitimate  competition,  and  the 
imposition  of  a  small  duty  on  foreign  com.  are  not  in  prin- 
ciple objectionable,  and  should  be  adopted  if  shown  to  be 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  the  ends  in  view  or  for  pur- 
poses of  revenue. 

Believe  me,  yours  sincerely, 

Arthur  Jambs  Balpour. 

40,  Prince's  Gardbns.  S.  W., 
Feb.  14,  1906. 
Ht  dbar  Balpour  :  I  cordially  welcome  your  letter  of  to- 
day, in  which  you  have  summarised  the  conclusions  that  we 
have  reached  durixig  our  recent  discussion.  I  entirely  agree 
with  your  description  of  the  objects  which  we  both  have  in 
view,  and  gladly  accept  the  policy  which  you  indicate  as  the 
wise  and  desiraDle  one  for  the  Umonist  Party  to  adopt. 

In  endeavoring  to  ^ve  effect  to  this  policy,  and  in  defend- 
ing all  Unionist  principles,  any  services  that  I  can  render  wili 
be  entirely  at  your  disposal. 

I  am,  youn  very  truly. 

J.  CaAKaaRMW. 
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TAUSSIG^  FRAIfK  WILLIAM :  Was  born  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  in  1859.  He  received  from  Harvard 
University  the  degrees  of  A.B.  in  1879.  Ph.D.  in 
1883,  LL.B.  in  1886.  He  studied  in  Europe  one 
year,  and  has  since  been  professor  of  political 
economy  in  Harvard  University.  His  mam  works 
are:  "TarifE  History  of  the  United  States  "  (1789- 
1898,  6th  ed.,  1899);  "The  Silver  Situation  In 
the  United  States  ^  (1893) ;  "Wages  and  Capital" 

J  1896) ;  and  various  contributions  to  the  Quarterly 
ounial  of  Economics.     Address:  Harvard  Um> 
varsity,  uunbridge,  Mass. 

TAYLOR,  JOHN  WILKmSOIT :  Member  British 
Parliament  of  the  Independent  Labor  Party  for 
Chester  Le  Street,  Durham;  bom  1855  in  Dur- 
ham; newspaper  boy  at  nine;  apprenticed  to 
blacksmith  at  twelve,  he  worked  at  the  trade  for 
forty  years;  and  is  now  in  business  with  his 
brother  as  a  printer.  He  is  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
a  county  coimcilor,  and  member  of  the  educa- 
tion committee;  a  stanch  member  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Labor  Party,  and  chairman  of  the 
Annfield  Plain  Cooperative  Society,  which  has 
a  membership  of  6,000.  In  1906  he  was  elected 
to  Parliament  chiefly  by  the  Durham  Colliery 
Mechanics'  Association,  and  other  worldng  men  of 
his  district.  Address:  Dipton,  S.  O.,  County  Dur- 
ham, England. 

TAXATION :  We  cover  in  this  article  a  defi- 
nition of  taxation:  I.  History  of  Taxation;  II. 
Forms  and  Methods  of  Taxation ;  HI.  Taxation  in 
the  United  States.  IV.  The  Theory  of  Taxation ; 
V.  Tax  Reform;  VI.  Separation  of  State  from 
Local  Taxation. 

In  the  broadest  sense  an  exercise  of  the  taxing 
power  of  the  State  occurs  whenever  any  compul- 
sory contribution  is  taken  from  an^  person, 
private  or  corporate,  imder  the  authority  of  the 
public  powers.  But  such  a  broad  definition 
would  include  also  a  number  of  charges  which 
are  not  taxes  in  the  narrower  or  strict  sense.  It 
would  include,  for  example,  certain  fees  and  other 
special  charges  for  special  services.  In  the  nar- 
rower sense  a  tax  is  a  compulsory  contribution 
levied  to  defray  the  expenses  incurred  in  confer- 
ring some  common  benefit,  in  which  all  persons 
subject  to  the  tax  have  a  right  to  participate  and 
for  which  the  government  makes  no  specific 
cx>unter-service.  When  a  distinct  or  specific  serv- 
ice is  rendered  bv  the  government  in  return  for 
the  contribution  by  the  individual  the  payment 
may  be :  a  fee,  if  it  does  not  equal  or  exceed  the 
cost  of  the  service  rendered;  or  a  price,  if  it  ex- 
ceeds or  equals  the  cost  of  the  service  rendered. 

L  Histoiy 

Taxation  in  the  sense  above  defined  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  development.  In  the  earliest 
stages  of  economic  life,  when  a  condition  of 
savagery  prevails,  there  are  no  taxes  in  the  above 
sense,  nor,  in  fact,  any  public  revenues  proper, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  government  and  such 
authority  as  is  exercised  by  chiefs  or  leaders  has 
a  distinctly  private  rather  than  a  public  purpose. 
In  the  stages  of  economic  life  immediately  above 
savagery,  where  government  authority  is  exer- 
cised by  the  head  of  the  clan  or  fa'mily  or  by  a 
council  of  such  heads  who  are  themselves  in  con- 
trol of  all  the  wealth  of  the  family,  there  is  still 
no  recognition  of  public,  as  distinct  from  private, 
revenues,  and  th^  can  be  no  taxes  proper. 


In  euly  times  and,  to  an  extent,  all  through  dtusic  timet 
taxation   was   light.     Ancient  States   received    their   main 
revenues  from  wan,  the  conduct  of  State  colonies,  and  tisding 
expeditions,  the  management  of  State  mines,  forests,  lands 
etc.     Slaves  did  the  most  of  the  labor,  and  foteigneis  were 
compiled  to  pa)r  for  protection  in  money  or  heavy  tribute. 
Officials  were  paid  usually  not  by  salaries  but  by  fees,  and 
hence  were  of  small  expense  to  the  State.     Boecldi  (bk.  iii., 
L)  divides  the  revenues  of  Athens  into  "  duties  arising  partly 
from  public  domains,    including  the  mines; 
partly  from  customs  and  excise,  and  some 
OtMk        taxes  upon  industry  and  persons,  which  only 
■ad  Boman  extended  to  the  aliens  and  slaves;  fines,  to- 
_  gether  with  jiutice  fees  and  the  proceeds  of 

aaxei  confiscated  property;  tributes  of  the  allied  or 
subject  States,  and  regular  liturgies  "  (or  pay- 
menta  for  amusements  for  the  people,  etc., 
by  the  holders  of  the  offices).  Grote  puts  the  annual  expen- 
diture of  Athens  in  the  age  of  Pericles  at  i.ooo  talenU,  which 
Professor  Ely  ("Taxation  in  American  States  and  Cities,"  p. 
as)  values  at  ti.soo.ooo. 

Rome  passed  from  a  period  of  light  taxes  to  a  period  of  no 
years  (163-43  a-c).  when  successful  ware  relieved  her  from 
necessity  for  any  taxes,  and  then  to  a  period  of  heavy  and  in- 
creasing taxation.  Cicero^  in  his  "De  Officiis"  (45  B.C.), 
speaks  of  taxation  as  a  thmg  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  and 
adopted  only  in  extreme  necessity.  In  Japan  and  most  Asi- 
atic and  despotic  countries  taxation  consisted  of  a  tax  paid  in 
service  to  the  State  and  in  tithes  laid  on  the  land,  and  bi  most 
countries  farmed  out,  as  in  the  later  Roman  Empire,  to  cor- 
rupt and  merciless  tiuie  collectors,  as  in  Turkey  to-day.  ' 
In  the  Middle  Ages  the  concept  of  the  State  was  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  prince  or  soverngn.  Public  employees  were 
private  servanta.  Large  domains  were  set  apart  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  sovereign.  The  kings  at  first  collected  no  taxes 
trom  the  peasantry;  the  king,  under  the  general  feudal  concep- 
tion, was  supposed  to  own  all  the  land,  and  not  to  part  from 
this  ownership.  But  he  subdivided  it  among  his  Darons  to 
rule  over  (not  to  own),  and  for  that  right  they  did  homage — 
i.  e.,  paid  service  to  the  Idn^,  usually  by  bringing  to  the  king 
a  contingent  of  troops  in  tune  of  war.  They  m  turn  sub- 
divided their  lands  among  the  lower  gentry  or  knighta,  again 
only  to  rule  over,  not  to  own,  and  for  this  obtained  nomage  or 
service  from  the  knights.  These  finally  gave  to  their  serfs  the 
land  to  live  on  and  cultivate  (not  own),  and  for  this  received 
from  the  serfs  a  certain  amount  of  service.  In  this  way  there 
were  practically  no  taxes,  but  each  paid  to  his  feudal  superior 
a  certain  amount  of  service;  the  other  expenses  of  the  king 
and  greater  barons  being  met  out  of  conquest,  or  lands  held 
directly  as  theirs  to  use.  Such  was  the  general  feudal  con- 
ception, modified,  however,  in  a  thousand  ways  by  various 
local  conditions,  concessions,  customs,  and  treditions.  At  a 
later  period,  however,  especially  when  the  countries  grew  more 
settlnl,  the  barons  often  preferred  to  stay  and  defend  their  own 
lands  or  carry  on  their  own  wars,  and  so,  instead  of  giving  con- 
tingenta  of  troops  to  the  king,  gave  a  commutation  or  money 
substitute.  The  kings  preferred  this,  as  it  enabled  them  to 
hire  standing  mercenaries,  and  be  more  independent  of  their 
barxms.  This  money  payment  became  a  tax.  The  next  step 
was.  as  the  necessities  of  the  king  grew,  to  extend  taxation  to 
all  classes.  It  was  overlooked  or  ignored  that  the  other 
classes  were  already  paying  their  service  to  the  barons,  for  him 
to  pay  to  the  long.  The  lower  classes  began  to  be  compelled 
to  pay  their  feudal  superiors  and  the  long  also.  Graaually 
then  the  barons  began  to  claim  the  ownership  of  the  land  in 
fee  simple,  instead  of  in  use  for  the  king,  and  what  they  were 
paid  in  service,  and  later  in  money,  they  kept  as  rent,  and 
what  the  long  collected  was  tax.     (See  Land.) 

The  first  taxes  to  emerge  from  the  darkness  of 
this  period  were  a  number  of  contributions  of  the 
nature  of  commuted  feudal  services  or  such  as 
arose  directly  from  feudal  rights.  There  were 
also  certain  market  dues,  customs  duties,  tolls  for 
the  use  of  roads,  bridges,  and  ferries,  and  two 
forms  of  the  property  tax — ^land  taxes  and  family 
taxes.  The  land  taxes,  as  has  been  suggested 
above,  are  just  emerging  from  the  character  of 
rent  payments  and  are  only  by  degrees  acquiring 
the  character  of  pure  taxes,  but  the  combination 
of  those  charges  with  the  hearth  or  family  tax  led 
to  the  formation  of  the  mixed  property  and  per- 
sonal tax. 

Direct  taxes  in  this  period,  as  in  classical  times, 
are  never  paid  by  the  freeman  as  they  are  con- 
sidered derogatory  and  are  the  badge  of  a  servile 
position.  Trie  freeman  might  give  his  services 
to  the  State,  might  risk  his  life  for  it,  but  would 
regard  it  as  an  insult  to  have  to  pay  taxes. 
Hence  when  necessity  came  to  ask  even  the  free- 
men to  contribute  to  some  common  cause,  as  the 
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Turkish  wars,  these  contributions  were  given  a 
name,  such  as  "donation,"  "bedes"  (from  the 
German  beden,  to  beg),  and  the  like,  which  indi- 
cated their  voluntary  character,  and  only  after 
these  voluntary  contributions  had  been  so  re- 
peatedly called  for  that  their  payment  became 
customary  was  it  possible  to  introduce  any  ele- 
ment of  compulsion.  Indirectly,  of  course,  free- 
men were  taxed,  as  for  example  when  they  bought 
merchandise  for  permission  to  sell  which  the 
trader  had  been  taxed.  As  soon,  however,  as 
industry  began  to  develop,  as  soon  as  the  crafts 
sprang  up  in  the  cities  which  clustered  around  the 
market-places,  and  a  considerable  body  of  the 
citizens  came  to  live  entirely  from  industry,  there 
arose  such  differentiation  of  sources  of  wealth 
that  the  old  forms  of  taxation  were  insufficient 
and  new  forms  suited  to  the  new  conditions  were 
devised.  It  was  in  the  cities  which  retained  a 
large  degree  of  political  independence  that  the 
highest  development  of  taxation  took  place  in  the 
Middle  Ages. 

The  history  of  modem  taxation  is  the  history 
of  the  recognition  and  control  of  taxation  by 
legislation.  The  earliest  parliaments  were  called 
to  vote  taxes.  The  recognition  of  the  principle 
of  "no  taxation  without  representation"  is  the 
development  of  representative  government.  Eng- 
lish constitutionalism  has  been  built  on  the 
granting  of  taxes.  According  to  the  Magna 
Charta,  "No  scutage  (land  tax,  or  commutation 
for  feudal  service)  or  aid  shall  be  im- 
Kodam  Posed  on  our  realm  save  by  the  com- 
Tkzatian  "'O"  council  of  our  realm."  John 
was  allowed  to  reserve  for  himself 
only  the  three  customary  feudal 
"aids"— contributions  in  case  of  king's  captivity, 
on  the  knighthood  of  the  eldest  son,  and  on  the 
marriage  of  the  eldest  daughter.  The  financial 
needs  of  the  sovereign  compelled  in  1294  the 
addition  to  the  charter,  called  the  statute,  "de 
tallagio  non  concedendo,"  whereby  it  was  agreed 
that  no  taxes  should  be  levied  by  the  king,  save 
with  the  consent  of  knights,  bu^esses,  and  citi- 
zens in  Parliament  assembled.  This,  says  Green, 
"completed  the  fabric  of  our  representative  con- 
stitution." ParUament  has  since  then  been  nec- 
essary. The  Declaration  of  Rights  (1689)  de- 
clared that  "levying  money  for  or  to  the  use  of 
the  crown,  by  pretense  of  prerogative,  without 
grant  of  Parliament  for  longer  time  or  in  other 
manner  than  the  same  is  or  shall  be  granted,  is 
illegal."  This  was  followed  by  annual  grants  of 
supplies,  instead  of  life  grants  as  before,  and  an- 
nual renewals  of  the  Mutiny  Act,  containing  pro- 
visions for  the  pay  and  discipline  of  the  army. 
Annual  parliaments  have  since  been  necessary. 
Green  calls  this  "the  greatest  constitutional 
change  which  our  history  has  witnessed  "  ("Short 
History  of  the  English  People,"  chap.  ix.).  That 
it  was  the  violation  of  the  principle  of  no  taxation 
without  representation  which  led  to  the  American 
Revolution  is  well  known. 

Taxation  in  Great  Britain  to-day  is  of  many 
kinds.     Tho  known  as  a  free-trade  country  (see 
Freb  Trade),  millions  of  pounds  of  revenue  are 
still  raised  from  customs  duties  on 
Oraat      '"'in*,    spirits,    tobacco,    and   a  few 
Britain     oths'  articles.     These  are  not  pro- 
tective duties,  however,  because  a 
duty  is  also  laid  on  the  home  prod- 
uce, as  of  spirits.     More  income  is  raised  from 
excise  duties  (see  Excise),  considerable  income 
is  raised  from  stamp  and  death  duties,  a  growing 


proportion  from  an  income  tax,  while  a  compara- 
tively small  amount  of  national  taxation  comes 
from  a  land  tax.  Local  expenditures  are  mainly 
met  by  rates  on  house  values. 

On  the  Continent,  speaking  generally,  local 
expenses  are  largely  met  by  indirect  taxes,  such 
as  the  octroi  or  duties  on  commodities  brought 
into  a  city  for  sale,  national  taxation  being  either 
direct  or  from  a  protective  tariff.  (See  Pro- 
tection.) In  Europe  generally  various  stamp 
duties  are  more  common  than  in  the  U.  S.  See 
also  the  separate  countries  for  their  sources  of 
revenue  in  more  detail. 

n.  Forma  and  Methods  of  Taxation 

Taxes  are  commonly  grouped  as  direct  or  in- 
direct according  as  it  is  the  intention  of  those 
levying  the  tax  that  the  burden  shall  be  borne  by 
him  who  pays  it  or  shifted  to  some  one  else. 
While  there  is  more  or  less  difiference  of  opinion 
among  different  writers  as  to  where  the  Une  should 
be  drawn  between  the  two,  yet  this  distinction  is 
for  the  most  part  sufficiently  clear.  Among  the 
taxes  ordinarily  considered  direct  taxes  are  poll 
taxes,  income  taxes,  land  taxes,  taxes  on  general 
property,  including  realty  and  personalty  and 
various  modifications  and  combinations  of  these. 
Among  those  commonly  regarded  as  indirect 
taxes  are  customs  duties,  excises  or,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  U.  S.,  internal  revenue  duties,  tolls, 
and  certain  licenses.  Not  so  definitely  belonging 
to  either  class  are  certain  taxes  Uke  inheritance 
taxes  levied  on  certain  property  or  wealth  re- 
gardless of  its  ownership. 

m.  Taxation  in  the  United  States 

In  the  earlier  dayi  of  the  American  colonies  there  was  small 
need  for  taxes.  England  asked  no  assistance.  Ouit-rents 
satisfied  the  proprietors  or  the  companies,  who  in  turn  gave 
partial  protection;  there  were  few  facials  and  few  public  ex- 
penses. Wars  had  not  developed.  Forfeitures,  fees,  fines, 
and  payments  for  land  met  all  expenses.  Land  was  usually 
granted  for  the  support  of  schools.  Prom  1647-8^  all  the 
taxes  of  Rhode  Island  were  about  £600  sterling.     Fines  were 

collected  on  the  violatioa  of  sumptuary  laws. 

Mar)r  Stebbins,  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  fined 

Colonial      '°*-  "*  ''^7  for  wearing  silks  contrary  to  law, 

p     I   J        and  Nathaniel  Ely,  in  1674,  for  selling  beer  not 

x-enoa       niade  according  to  law.     A  poll  tax  was  levied 

at  various  times  by  almost  all  the  colonies.    In 

Virginia  it  was  long  the  only  tax.  Maryland 
had,  before  the  Revolution,  no  other  direct  tax.  Quit-rents 
were  annual  charges  on  land  in  the  colonies  under  proprietary 
government.  Lands  in  colonies  not  proprietary  were  divided 
among  the  members  of  the  colonising  companies  according  to 
the  amount  of  stock  held  or  for  services  rendered.  In  later 
settlements  the  apportionment  was  according  to  one's  ratable 
property.  Public  officials  were  mainly  supported  by  fees — 
ministers  bjr  christening,  churching,  and  burying  fees;  clerks 
by  fees  for  issuing  court  papers  and  making  records:  sheriffs 
b^  fees  for  making  arrests  and  inflicting  punishments,  etc 
Licenses  and  fines,  for  sale  of  liquors,  for  marriages,  for  law- 
yen  and  pedlers,  brought  in  considerable  revenues.  Lot- 
teries (a.  t>.)  were  common  in  the  later  da^  when  expenses 
grew.  Fines  were  placed — e.  g.,  in  Vir^ia— on  widows,  in 
Maryland  on  bachelors  over  twenty-five,  m  New  York  on  wigs. 
Excise  duties  were  laid  in  almost  all  if  not  all  the  colonies  on 
the  manufacture  of  liquor.  Duties  on  exports  and  imports 
were  irregularly  laid.  Tonnage  duties  were  levied  payable  in 
powder  and  shot.  The  methods  of  collection  of  the  most 
of  the  taxes  were  the  same  as  later  on.  Lar«esses  were  com- 
mon, as  in  1644  New  Haven  began  annual  contributions  for 
the  support  of  poor  scholars  at  Harvard  College.  It  consisted 
of  a  peck  of  wheat  or  value  of  the  same  from  all  "whose  hatt 
is  willing."  In  Maryland  in  1650  an  "equal  assessment"  was 
made  on  all  those  who  would  not  contribute  for  the  maimed, 
lame,  and  blind.  Private  citiiens  gave  often  to  the  state. 
In  Philadelphia,  the  charter  of  1701  gave  no  power  to  levy 
taxes.  The  act  of  17 19  established  the  right  of  the  dtisens 
to  control  taxation.  The  State  of  Pennsylvania  did  not  levy 
the  first  direct  tax  till  1785.  It  was  an  annual  tax  of  ;C76,94S- 
The  annual  expenditure  of  the  state  government  was  given 
by  Mr.  Wolcott,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  1 110,000.  Tax- 
ation was  a  very  grudgingly  recognised  right.     The  attemptt 
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of  England  to  tax  cattsed  th«  Revolution.  What  state  taxes 
there  were  were  very  varied.  In  1795  Mr.  Oliver  Wolcott, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasttry,  in  reporting  to  Congress  a  plan  for 
laying  and  collecting  federal  revenues,  declared  that  the  sys- 
terns  of  taxation  in  the  various  states  were  "utterly  discor- 
dant and  irreconcilable  in  their  original  principles.'  Seven 
states  had  a  uniform  capitation  tax.  All  except  Delaware 
taxed  land,  but  in  some  according  to  quantity,  in  others  qual- 
ity. Responsibility  in  some  states  attached  to  the  state;  in 
others  to  the  counties  or  townships.  The  average  annual  ex- 
penditure of  each  of  the  fifteen  states  was  less  than  170,000, 
the  total  about  $1,000,000.  The  New  England  states  taxed 
live  stock  and  capital.     The  Southern  states  taxed  slaves. 

National  taxation  was  attempted  before  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  of  1787,  but  Con- 
gress had  no  power.  It  could  only  assess  the 
states.     After  much  discussion  this 

Hational    ^^^  finally  changed,  and  the  new 

Tazatioa  Constitution  conveyed  to  the  na- 
tional Congress  "power  to  collect 
taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises, 
to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  U.  S.,"  and  to 
"borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  U,  S."  But 
this  large  grant  was  accompanied  by  decided  re- 
strictions. The  first  is  that  "all  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  U. 
S."  The  second,  that  "no  capitation  or  other 
direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  proportion  to 
the  census  or  enumeration"  elsewhere  provided 
for.  The  third,  that  "no  tax  or  duty  shall  be 
laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  state.  No 
preference  shall  be  given,  by  any  regulation  of 
commerce  or  revenue,  to  the  ports  of  one  state 
over  those  of  another."  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
provided  that  "no  state  shall,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Congfress,  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  on 
imports  or  exports  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws;  and 
the  net  produce  of  all  duties  and  imposts  laid  by 
any  state  on  imports  or  exports  shall  be  for  the  use 
of  the  treasury  of  the  U.  S,;  and  all  such  laws 
shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  Con- 
gress." The  interpretations  of  the  Supreme 
Court  have  determined  (i)  that  Congress  has  no 
power  to  levy  duties  on  exports  under  any  cir- 
cumstances; (a)  that  no  state  may  tax  the  "in- 
strumentalities" which  the  federal  government 
deems  proper  to  create  or  employ  for  carrying  out 
its  purposes,  such  as  property  in  the  debt  of  the 
U.  S. 

This  interpretation  of  the  Constitution  has  led 
to  the  present  condition  of  affairs,  whereby  the 
national  government  has  raised  its  revenues 
almost  exclusively  by  indirect  taxation,  and  the 
states  have  levied  almost  all  our  direct  taxes. 
This  has  meant  that  the  national  government 
has  had  the  most  remunerative  taxes  and  the 
states  the  most  unpopular.  It  has  meant,  too, 
that  during  large  portions  of  our  history  the  na- 
tional revenue  has  been  largely  in  excess  of  na- 
tional expenditures.  Only  in  our  earliest  history 
in  war  time  and  very  recently  has  the  revenue 
been  insufficient  and  resort  made  to  direct  taxa- 
tion by  the  national  government.  In  1796 
Congress  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  financial 
necessities,  and  recommended  a  direct  tax,  and 
in  1798  one  was  laid  on  houses,  slaves,  and 
lands. 

Again  during  the  War  of  18 12  it  was  necessary 
to  resort  to  direct  taxation  to  carry  on  the  gov- 
ernment. Here  a  new  feature  was  introduced, 
inasmuch  as  the  several  states  were  permitted  to 
assume  as  states  the  payment  of  their  quota  of 
the  tax.  Many  states  availed  themselves  of  this 
privilege.     Thus  was  avoided  a  collection  of  the 


taxes  by  the  U.  S.  Government  at  different  rates 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  with  it  the  general 
unfavorable  criticism  of  the  system.  When 
a^ain  in  1861  it  became  necessary  to  resort  to 
direct  taxation,  the  privilege  of  assuming  the  pay- 
ment of  the  quota  was  embraced  by  all  the  loyal 
states. 

The  main  national  taxation,  however,  has  been 
indirect  taxation  throtigh  the  tariff  and  the  ex- 
cise duties.  (For  a  history  of  the  former,  see 
Tariff,  and  for  statistics  of  revenue,  see  Fi- 
nance; Internal  Revenue.)  For  the  first 
years  of  our  national  life,  burdened  with  debt, 
the  revenue  was  by  no  means  excessive,  in  spite 
of  the  excise  taxes  enacted  under  Washington's 
administration;  but  in  1801  those  excise  taxes 
were  repealed,  and  by  1806  President  Jefferson 
announced  to  Congress  that  the  tariff  revenue 
would  soon  be  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the 
constitutional  wants  of  the  government,  and 
proposed  that  the  powers  of  Congress  be  en- 
larged to  enable  it  to  undertake  a  great  system  of 
internal  improvements.  The  outbreak  of  the 
war  with  Great  Britain  postponed  the  appearance 
of  a  surplus  revenue  and  forced  the  reenactment 
of  excise  taxes.  But  in  1829  General  Jackson 
announced  the  reapproach  of  a  surplus  revenue, 
and  in  1836  a  law'was  passed  to  deposit  the  sur- 
plus revenue  with  the  states  in  quarterly  instal- 
ments. These  deposits  were  made  and  were 
used  for  education,  etc.,  but  the  business  depres- 
sion of  1837  and  the  failure  of  the  state  banks 
compelled  the  treasurer  to  suspend  the  fourth 
payment,  and  he  was  supported  in  so  doing  by 
Congress.  Owing  to  the  Mexican  War  and  bad 
financial  management,  there  was  no  surplus  be- 
fore the  war,  but  in  i860  a  debt  of  (61,140,496. 
The  expenses  of  the  war  caused  "the  war  tariff," 
excise  taxes,  and  direct  taxes,  besides  large  loans, 
and  for  twenty  years  after  there  was  no  surplus. 
But  by  1887  the  policy  of  the  funding  of  the  debt, 
putting  a  large  part  of  it  out  of  reach  for  redemp- 
tion at  par,  there  came  to  be  a  large  surplus,  even 
tho  most  of  the  war  taxes  had  been  repealed.  It 
had  come  to  be  a  practical  question  m  national 
taxation  what  to  do  with  the  surplus  revenue.  It 
did  not  remain  so.  The  growth  of  the  pension 
list,  which  has  come  to  be  among  the  heaviest  ex- 
penses of  the  government  (see  Revenue),  with 
heavy  appropriations  for  internal  improvements, 
etc.,  for  a  time  more  than  exhausted  the  revenue. 
This  was  remedied  by  the  passage  of  the  Dingley 
tariff  and  more  recently  by  the  increased  revenues 
of  the  taxes  levied  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
War,  some  of  which  still  continue.  (See  Pro- 
tection. For  present  national  taxes,  see  Fi- 
nance; Internal  Revenue.  See  also  Income 
Tax.) 

Coming  to  state  taxation,  we  have  seen  that 

the  systems  of  state  taxation  inherited  from  the 

colonies  were  most  diverse  and  confusing.     This 

diversity     has     largely     continued. 

State  Taxei  '^'^^y  *"*  *''•  ^®  ^^^  been  said,  direct 
taxes.  At  first  the  general  aim  was 
to  tax  according  to  ability  to  pay. 
In  Connecticut,  till  1814,  taxation  was  first  upon 
property  according  to  its  probable  net  revenue. 
In  Ohio,  till  1825,  land  was  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  to  quality,  and  there  were  three 
rates  of  taxation  per  100  acres.  In  1825  a  clause 
was  introduced  providing  that  land  should  be 
taxed  without  taking  into  consideration  the  ac- 
tual improvements  thereon.  In  Maryland  there 
was  a  direct  tax  for  local  purposes  on  the  direct 
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valtte  of  all  property.  Other  states  followed  in 
the  main  the  systems  of  taxation  inherited  from 
the  colonies.  (See  above.)  Generally  speaking, 
the  efifort  to  tax  all  property  according  to  income 
proved  a  failure,  and  the  tendency  has  prevailed 
to  tax  according  to  selling  value,  this  change 
being  made  in  most  states  in  the  "  forties."  An- 
other change,  too,  was  generally  made  about  the 
same  time.  The  old  specifications  of  property 
failed  to  reach  large  masses  of  wealth.  The 
attempt  now  is  to  tax  all  property  according  to 
seUing  value.  The  constitution  of  Ohio,  adopted 
1851,  expressly  provides  that  even  state  and 
local  bonds  shall  be  taxed.  Nevertheless,  this 
attempt  to  tax  all  property  equitably  according 
to  its  selling  value  has  not  succeeded.  In  many 
states  the  opulent  pay  taxes  on  little  more  than 
what  property  they  choose  to  return.  The 
widows,  and  the  helpless,  and  the  conscientious, 
whose  property,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  courts, 
is  easily  measured  or  fully  returned,  pay  full 
taxes.  The  rich  who  will  largely  escape  taxation 
on  personal  property.  In  Ohio,  where  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  reach  all 
property,  the  governor  reported  that  "in  1883  the 
valuation  for  taxation  of  the  personal  property 
of  the  state,  as  shown  by  the  grand  duphcate, 
was  $543,207,121.  In  Z884  it  shrunk  to  $528,- 
298,871,  and  for  1885  dwindled  again  to  $500,- 
913,986.  This  loss  has  been  made  up  largely  oy 
the  steady  growth  of  the  valuation  of  real  estate 
on  accoimt  of  new  structures,  etc.,  but  the  loss 
was  greater  than  the  increase  last  year"  (Pro- 
fessor Ely's  "Taxation  in  American  States  and 
Cities,"  p.  157).     Says  the  preliminary  report 


In  New  York  State  the  assessors,  in  their  report 
for  i88i,  say: 

Women,  heirs,  executon,  adm]nistmtors,  gtutrdi&ns,  and 
trustees  of  i>exsons  of  unsound  mind  are  assessed  beyond  all 
measure  of  justice.  .  .  .  The  same  assessor,  however,  if  not 
foraettinf  his  csath  when  inquiring  of  the  wealthy  neighbor  as 
to  Qis  personal  property,  very  likely  accepts  the  negative 
answer  as  truthful,  tho  it  is  well  known  to  the  community 
that  he  possesses  Urge  means.  The  one  has  not  yet  learned 
how  to  cover  the  personal  property  by  an  assumed  indebted- 
ness, while  th  e  other  is  well  versed  in  the  many  devices  by  which 
he  may  escape  even  the  "diligent"  assessor  (idem,  p.  174). 


A  careful  study,  however,  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  city  taxation  in  the  U.  S.  is  the  Eighth 
Biennial  Report  (1894)  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  of  which  George  A.  Schilling  was 
secretary.  It  is  an  expos^  of  the  crookedness 
and  inequalities  of  the  present  system  of  assessing 
and  levying  taxes,  and  of  the  extent  to  which 
wealthy  individuals  and  corporations  escape  tax- 
ation. Applying  to  Chicago,  it  is  notoriously 
representative  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  all  our 
larger  and  some  of  our  smaller  cities.  Its  value 
may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  original  edition 
of  4f, 000 'was  exhausted  in  a  few  months,  and  a 
special  edition  called  for.  The  report  considers 
the  whole  subject  at  length.  We  can  quote  from 
it  only  some  of  its  findmgs  as  to  the  assessment 
anQ  taxation  of  personal  and  land  property.  It 
shows,  in  the  first  place,  the  extent  to  which  per- 
sonal property  escapes  taxation.  The  following 
table  shows  the  amount  of  personal  property 
assessed  in  Cook  County  (the  city  of  Chica^) 
and  outside  of  Chicago,  and  also  the  relative 
property  of  bankers  which  is  assessed  and  that 
of  other  classes  of  citizens: 


AssBSSBD  Personal  Pkopbkty  op  Banxbks,  Bkoebrs,  btc.,  and  or  Othbk  Classes  > 


Population 
by  United 
Sutes  Cen- 
sus, 1890 

Assessed  Money 

Amount  pbk  Capita 

Akba 

Other 
persons 

Banken, 
etc. 

Other 
persons 

Illinois 

3,8s6,3Si 
i,i9i,9a> 
a.634.4>9 

»3."0,SSS 
43.?»S 

3,076,630 

$7,769,358 

434,a44 

7.335, "4 

$0,816 
0.037 
1. 168 

$1.03 
0.364 
a.  784 

Cook  County 

Assbssxd  Credits  ' 


Area 


Illinois 

Cook  County.. 
Other  counties 


Assessed  Credits 


Bankers,  etc. 


$1,563,583 

10,000 

1.553,583 


Other  persons 


$11,343,365 

523,110 

io,8ai,as5 


Amount  per  Capita 


Bankers, 
etc. 


$0,409 
0.008 
0.590 


Other 
persons 


$a.968 
0.438 
o.  108 


>  Tabulated  from  Eighth  Bieimial  Report  of  Illinois  Bureau  of  Ijibor. 


of  the  West  Virginia  Tax  Commission,  made  in 
1884: 

At  present  all  the  taxes  from  invisible  property  come  from 
a  few  conspicuously  conscientious  citisens,  from  widows'  ex- 
ecutors, and  from  guardians  of  the  insane  and  infants;  in  fact, 
it  is  B  comparatively  rare  thing  to  find  a  shrewd  trader  who 
"gives  in'  any  considerable  amount  of  notes,  stocks,  or 
money;  the  truth  is,  things  have  come  to  such  a  condition  in 
West  Virginia  that,  as  regards  paying  taxes  on  this  class  of 
property,  it  is  almost  as  voluntary  and  is  considered  pretty 
much  in  the  same  light  as  donations  to  the  neighborhood 
church  or  Sunday-school.  .  .  .  The  statistics  bearing  on  this 
point  will  scarcely  be  credited  by  persons  who  have  not  in- 
vestigated the  subject  (idem,  p.  174). 


As  further  illustrative  of  the  undervaluations 
in  Cook  Coimty,  tables  are  presented  which  show 
that,  according  to  the  report  of  the  state  auditor, 
the  net  taxable  credits  and  moneys  of  twenty- 
seven  state  banks  in  Chicago,  on  June  St  i89J< 
amounted  to  $1,058,105.25  and  $18,991,771.67 
respectively,  while  the  amounts  of  these  items 
listed  for  taxation.  May  i,  1894,  by  all  the  banks 
in  the  city  (national  banks  excluded)  amounted 
to  $10,000  and  $43,^25  respectively. 

Oi  the  utterly  unjust  assessmente  of  real  estate, 
the  report  gives  equally  plain  evidence. 
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TKe  extent  of  the  undervaluation  for  the  pur-  nation  between  the  percentage  of  true  value  at 

pose  of  taxation  is  first  illustrated  by  a  series  of  which  buildings  are  assessed  and  that  at  which 

tables,  that  compare  the  cost  of  buildings  erected  building  sites  are  assessed  appears  to  be  about  the 

during  a  number  of  years,  as  shown  by  the  build-  same  for  all  classes  of  property, 

ing  permits,  with  the  assessed  value  of  all  real  _    Apart  from  its  obvious  tendency  to  obstruct 

estate.    The  following  statement  summarizes  the  improvement,  the  report  states  that  "a  custom 

general  results  of  the  comparison :  of  assessment  for  taxation  like  that  above  de- 

„            „                       .              „               .      „  scribed  must  therefore  in  its  very  nature  discrim- 

CosT  OF  BuiLDiKos^AND^  Am.med^^alu«  OF  ALL  Rbal  j^^^^  agaiost  the  owHers  of  improved  property 

Buildings  ««ct«i  .8,6  to  .89, 65.30,  according  to  the  greater  value  of  their  improve- 

Cost $418,144,603  ments  relatively  to  the  value  of  their  land.    And 

Avengecost... t6.6os.66  this  Operates  with  special  force  against  owners 

A^S'wiiSSira.i^iesute'.VsW.-.::::    $„,.,4~8^  of  cheapfer  properties"     Comparing  a  business 

Per  cent  of  cost  of  buildings »9.S9  property  Valued  at  fSoo.ooo  with  a  residence 

Cost  of  buildings  erected  1890.  1801.  and  1892.    $139,364,150  valued  at  $8,875,  it  is  shown  that  for  the  business 

Ts^'     ""^"^                       "*■**'            .04  S4  property  the  ground  was  87 .  50  per  cent  and  the 

■  building  1 2.50  per  cent  of  tne  total  value,  and  for 

Leaving  out  entirely  the  buildings  erected  prior  the  residence  ttie  ground  was  31.13  per  cent  and 
to  1876  and  still  standing  in  1893,  and  omitting  the  building  78.87  per  cent.  The  assessed  value 
land  values  altogether,  the  assessment  valuation  of  the  land  in  the  case  of  the  business  property  was 
in  1893  of  both  land  and  improvements  was  less  7.39  per  cent,  the  building  37  per  cent,  and  the 
than  one  third  of  the  cost  of  the  btiildings  for  total  9.75  per  cent  of  the  true  value.  Fortheres- 
which  permits  were  gremted  after  the  close  of  idence  property  the  percentages  were,  land  5.33 
1875.  percent,  building  is-7i  per  cent,  and  total  13.53 
A  description  is  given  of  seventy  of  the  cost-  percentof  the  true  value.  In  these  two  cases  the 
liest  commercial  buildings  of  the  city,  with  the  assessment  valuation  is,  in  proportion  to  actual 
true  and  the  assessed  value  of  the  laiid  and  the  value,  lower  on  the  cheaper  property,  both  as  to 
buildings  separately  shown,  and  the  percentages  site  and  improvement,  than  on  the  business  prop- 
of  the  assessed  to  the  true  values;  similar  show-  erty ;  and  yet  the  total  assessment  valuation  of  the 
ings  are  also  made  for  a  number  of  costly  and  a  cheaper  property  is  3.77  per  cent  greater,  as  com- 
number  of  cheap  residences.  The  increase  in  the  pared  with  the  total  real  value,  than  the  total 
true  value  of  some  of  the  commercial  and  costly  assessment  of  the  business  property, 
residence  property  is  compared  with  the  decrease  A  number  of  tables  are  presented  which  show 
in  the  assessment  value.  Comment  is  also  made  the  quantity  and  assessed  value  of  real  and  per- 
on  the  constantly  increasing  value  of  land  and  sonal  property,  also  of  railroad  and  other  corpo- 
decreasing  value  of  improvements,  with  almost  rate  property  throughout  the  entire  State  of  lUi- 
stationary  assessment  values.  nois,  with  appropriate  comparisons  with  similar 
In  comparing  values  for  old  and  new  style  office  values  for  tte  State  of  Indiana.  These  statistics 
buildings,  it  is  found  that  while  in  both  cases  the  are  shown  in  detail  by  county  totals,  compari- 
site  value  exceeds  the  value  of  the  buildings,  the  sons  being  made  between  the  totals  of  18^3  and 
proportion  is  much  greater  in  the  case  of  the  old  1893.  The  two  final  stunmary  tables  are  m  sub- 
buildings.     For  forty-four  new  buildings  the  site  stance  as  follows : 

AssBssBD  Valuation,  All  Classbi  of  Profbrtt,  Illinois 


Class  of  Pkofbrtt 


Assbssbd  Valves  in — 


1873 


1893 


Decrease 


Percent 
of  de- 
crease 


Peisonal  property 

Lands 

Town  and  city  lots 

Railroads  (all  property) 

Corporations  other  than  nilroads 
Tbe  dty  of  Quincy 

Total 


$387,999,809 

583.416,667 

317.199.38s 

133.807,813 

30,896,463 

13.788,371 


$145,3  >8.4o6 

330.964,855 

393.374.185 

83,370,090 

5.363.979 


$141,974,403 
361,451.813 
33.935.100 
51.537.733 
IS.533.483 
13.788.371 


49-43 
44.89 
7-54 
38.53 
74-33 


$1,355,401,317 


$847.19I.S>S 


$508,309,803 


37-50 


>  Assessment  of  the  city  of  Quincy  included  in  Adams  County. 


value  was  50.84  per  cent  of  the  value  of  both  land 
and  buildings,  while  for  sixteen  old  buildings  it 
was  74.33  per  cent.  In  the  case  of  eight  lots  in  a 
choice  residence  portion  of  the  city  the  value  of 
the  ground  is  shown  to  have  increased  ss6-S9  J*' 
cent  between  1883  and  1893,  while  the  assessed 
valuation  increased  76.55  per  cent,  and  the  per 
cent  that  the  assessed  is  of  the  true  value  de- 
creased from  31.73. in  1883  to  5.84  in  1893.  The 
assessed  value  of  the  improvements  on  these  lots 
in  1893  was  15.83  per  cent  of  the  true  value.  For 
ninety-eight  unimproved  lots  the  assessment  for 
1893  was  4.88  per  cent  of  the  true  value,  while  for 
twenty  buildings  it  was  13.54  per  cent.    The  va- 


The  report  gives  many  concrete  examples  of  the 
way  real  estate  is  undervalued,  and  so  escapes 
taxation.  Of  thirty  residences  ranging  in  value 
from  $30,000  to  $1,300,000,  the  report  says: 

The  hiitfmt  assessment  shown  is  only  t3,»  per  cent  of 
tme  value.  That  is  the  assessment  valuation  of  toe  residence 
No.  ZI3  Lake  Shore  Drive,  worth  $130,000.  The  residence 
No*.  87—103  Lake  Shore  Drive,  worth  $1,300,000,  is  assessed 
at  only  5.54  per  cent  of  true  value;  its  miluonaire  owner  pays 
considerably  leas  than  half  the  tax  for  his  home,  in  proportion 
to  value,  that  is  paid  by  the  owner  of  the  $  130,000  home.  The 
owner  of  the  least  valuable  home  in  all  the  list,  the  residence 
at  No.  3839  Indiana  Avenue,  pays  on  a  9.5  per  cent  valua- 
tion— nearly  double  the  proportion  paid  on  the  millionaire 
residence ;  and  homes  worth  but  little  more  than  the  minimum 
l^nit  of  the  Ustr— those  at  Nos.  3341  and  1143   Michigan 
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Avenue — are  taxed  upon  1 1.03  per  cent  of  true  value;  or  pro- 
portionately within  a  very  small  fraction  of  double  the  tax 
upon  the  millionaire  home.  Some  of  the  comparatively  modest 
pbces  are  taxed  at  a  low  valuation.  One  worth  $50,000  is 
taxed  upon  only  4.B6  per  cent  of  its  value;  one  worth  $67,500 
is  not  much  worse  off  with  a  tax  upon  6.30  per  cent  of  its  value; 
one  worth  S6o,ooo  is  assessed  at  4.08  per  cent  of  its  value,  and 
one  worth  $90,000  is  assessed  as  low  as  at  4  per  cent  of  its 
value.  The  average  valuation  of  the  thirty  properties  is  but 
J.J8  per  cent  of  real  value. 

How  can  the  fraudulent  character  of  these  valuations  be 
doubted?  Make  all  possible  allowance  for  differences  of 
opinion,  and  still  assessors  cannot  explain  the  valuation  of 
$(0,000  property  at  $a,43o;  of  $90,000  property  at  $],6oo; 
of  $175,000  property  at  $7,080:  of  $1,300,000  property  at 
$7r,96o,  and  so  on.  And  what  explanation  can  the  owners 
make  >  They  nuy  say  it  is  no  part  of  their  business  to  object 
to  undervaluations  of  their  property;  but  they  would  not  try 
to  satisfy  a  merchant  with  such  an  explanation  of  purchases 
from  his  clerks  at  prices  so  monstrouslv  out  of  proportion  to 
real  value.  Why  is  their  standard  of  nonor  and  honesty  so 
radically  different  when  the  issue  is  with  the  people  instead  of 
a  merchant?  and  over  a  question  of  shirking  taxes  instead  of 
purlc^ins  goods?  This  question  is  the  dilemma  of  those 
owners  who  passively  acquiesce  in  undervaluations;  those  who 
actively  promote  them  nave  a  worse  moral  problem  to  deal 
with. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  way  vacant  land  is  un- 
dervalued, the  report  gives  the  following  history 
of  a  bit  of  land  formerly  known  as  the  Garfield 
Race-Track,  owned  by  Judge  Lambert  Tree : 

It  is  unimproved,  held  for  a  rise,  an  eyesore  and  obstruction 
to  tile  growmg  neighborhood,  and  worth  at  the  present  time 
not  less  than  $1,000,000.  This  property  was  patented  in 
iB;s :  in  1836  it  was  sold  for  $580;  in  1870  it  was  sold  again,  the 
pnce  being  now  $50,000.  At  the  next  sale,  in  1875,  the  true 
price  was  veiled — $r,ooo  and  "other  good  and  valuable  prop- 
erty" being  the  consideration  exprest.  In  1870,  the  year  the 
property  sold  for  $50,000,  it  was  valued  by  the  assessor  at 
$39,960,  and  by  the  Board  of  Equalization  at  $37,561,  and 
taxed  $8,345.50.  Since  that  time  the  valuation  has  been 
slightly  increased  and  the  tax  slightly  reduced,  as  follows: 


Ybar 


1870 
1880 
1890 
1893 


Assessors' 
valua- 
tion 


$39,9^0 
40,530 

101,300 
88,600 


Board's 
valua- 
tion 


$37,s6j 
49>04> 
119,416 
106,330 


Taxes 


W,>45.S0 
S.430.7S 
7.737.05 
7.768.59 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  highest  valuation — that  of  1890 
— is  but  little  more  than  double  the  price  paid  in  1870,  long 
before  the  thick  population  that  now  surrounds  the  property 
had  begun  to  drift  in  that  direction.  'The  valuation  for  1893 
does  not  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  true  value. 

For  further  facts  as  to  city  taxes,  see  Citibs. 

A  more  recent  report,  that  of  the  Commission  on 
Revenue  and  Taxation  of  the  State  of  California, 
1906,  has  the  following  indictment  of  the  present 
system  which  will  apply  with  but  slight  modifica- 
tion to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  most  other 
states: 

I.  In  general  the  present  system  of  taxation  docs  not  meet 
the  demands  made  upon  it.  It  is  antiquated,  having  been 
adopted  fifty  years  ago,  and  has  not  been  revised  to  keep  pace 
with  modem  conditions. 

>.  It  is  full  of  inequalities,  which  impose  a  handicap  on  the 
growth  of  the  state,  a  handicap  which  only  the  vigor  and  in- 
exhaustible enerpy  of  our  people  can  carry. 

lliese  inequalities  twist  and  distort  our  industries  and  pro- 
hibit a  symmetrical  development  of  our  resources,  liiey 
place  an  undue  burden  upon  a^culture  especially;  the  foun- 
dation of  our  wealth,  the  one  mdustry  which  most  fully  ex- 
ploits the  great  natural  resources  of  the  state. 

3.  The  taxes  paid  by  farmers  in  California  are  equivalent 
to  an  income  tax  of  lo  per  cent.  This  is  in  contrast  to  many 
other  industries;  for  example,  the  taxes  paid  by  manufacturers 
which  amount  only  to  2  per  cent  on  income.  The  persons 
engaged  in  agriciilture,  with  an  average  yearly  income  of 
about  $500,  pay  $50  per  capita  per  annum  in  taxes.  The 
persons  engaged  in  manufactures,  with  an  average  annual 
income  of  $870,  pay  $17-50  per  capita  per  annum. 

4.  Our  chief  tax,  called  a  general  property  tax,  has  in  fact 
become  a  real  estate  tax.  Only  from  15  per  cent  to  iB  per 
cent  of  the  entire  taxes  are  levied  on  personal  property. 


5.  The  amount  of  personal  property  on  the  tax  rolls  to-day 
is  hardly  larger  than  it  was  in  1871. 

6.  Money  and  credits  escape  taxation  almost  entirely.  Our 
laws  in  regard  to  the  taxation  of  this  class  of  property  are  full 
of  absurdities  and  utterly  unenforceable.  It  is  unwise  to  retain 
these  provisions  on  the  statute-books. 

7 .  National  banks  pay  no  taxes  at  all,  except  on  real  estate, 
of  whkdi  they  are  not  permitted  to  hold  much,  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  federal  laws. 

8.  State  commercial  banks,  subject  to  our  tax  laws,  are 
badly  handicapped  by  the  competition  of  the  untaxed  national 
banla.  Many  of  them  have  Decome  national  banks  partly 
for  the  reason  that  tJiey  would  not  then  be  subject  to  taxa- 
tion. 

9.  State  commercial  banks,  to  live  at  all,  in  face  of  this 
competition,  are  forced  to  evade  taxation  whenever  possible 
and  are  hampered  in  their  investments  by  unwise  provisions  of 
our  tax  laws. 

10.  Savings-banks,  which  harbor  the  savirigs  of  the  workers 
and  which  are,  in  many  states,  granted  special  rebates  in  tax- 
ation on  that  account,  are  the  only  chus  of  banks  which  pay 
their  full  quota  of  taxes. 

11.  "  Equalisation,"  so  called,  does  not  equalise,  and  in  the 
nature  of  things,  cannot  equalize.  After  the  officers  have 
exhausted  their  best  efforts  in  this  direction  there  are  ine- 
qualities— glaring  ones — between  real  estate  and  personal 
property:  between  different  classes  of  personal  property; 
Detween  county  and  county;  between  city  and  city;  between 
city  and  country;  between  man  and  man.  All  of  which  are 
rarely  removed  and  often  intensified  by  so-called  equalisation. 

13.  The  original  inequalities  in  the  assessment  are  intensi- 
fied by  the  constant  piling  up  of  tax  on  tax  on  the  same  base. 
If  a  city  has  a  rate  of  $1,  which  may  be  "  reasonable  "  enough. 
there  often  comes  on  top  of  that  a  county  tax  of  another  $1,  a 
few  speciaJ  school  taxes,  or  a  sewer  tax,  or  a  tax  for  bonib,  or 
a  levee  tax,  or  a  drainage  tax,  etc.,  etc.,  until  the  effects  of  any 
inequalities  in  the  original  assessment  have  been  multiplied 
anywhere  from  two-  to  fivefold.  Aggregate  tax  rates  falling 
on  city  property  range  from  $1.65  per  $100  to  $5  per  $100  « 
assessed  valuation. 

13.  Counties  with  relatively  undeveloped  resources  often 
have  very  hi^h  tax  rates  on  relatively  high  valuations,  while 
some  of  trie  richest  counties  enjoy  a  low  tax  rate  on  low  valu- 
ations. 

14.  The  present  system  take*  the  revenue  derivable  by 
taxation  from  large  general  organizations,  like  the  railroads, 
which  revenue  belongs  by  right  to  the  people  of  the  state  at 
large,  and  distributes  it  most  inequitably  among  the  local 
divisions  of  the  state  which  have  no  proper  claim  to  it  what- 
soever. 

15.  Under  the  present  system  it  is  impossible  to  adjust  the 
burden  of  taxation  equitably  between  different  classes  of  cor- 
porations. 

t6.  Our  present  system  is  a  "school  for  perjury,"  puts  a 
penalty  on  honesty,  and  pays  high  premiums  for  dishonesty. 

IV.  The  Theory  of  Taxation 

The  theory  of  taxation  may  be  considered  under 
three  heads:  (i)  the  canons  of  taxation;  (3)  its 
incidents;  (3)  particular  taxes.  The  canons  of 
taxation — i.  e.,  the  characteristics  by  which  taxes 
are  to  be  measured  as  wise  or  unwise — are  usually 
based  on  the  four  classic  canons  laid  down  by 
Adam  Smith.  They  are  in  Smith's  words  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  The  subjects  of  every  State  ought  to  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  govemment  as  nearly  as  passible  in  proportioa 
to  their  respective  abilities;  that  is,  in  proportion  to  the  rev- 
enue which  they  respectively  enjoy  under  the  protection  of  the 
State.  In  the  observation  or  neglect  of  this  maxim  consists 
what  is  called  the  equality  or  inequality  of  taxation. 

3.  The  tax  which  each  individual  is  Dound  to  pay  ought  to 
be  certain,  and  not  arbitrary.     The  time  of  payment,  the  irun- 
ner  of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  be  clear 
and  plain  to  the  contributor  and  to  every  other  person.  Where 
it  is  otherwise,  every  person  subject  to  the  tax  is  put  more  or 
less  in  the  power  of  the  tax-gatherer,  who  can  either  aggravate 
the  tax  upon  any  obnoxious  contributor,  or  extort,  oy  the 
terror  of  sudi  agnmvation,  some  present  or 
perquisite  to  himself.    The  uncertainty  of  ux- 
Csnou       ation  encourages  the  insolence  and  favors  the 
Af  TavaHnn  Corruption  of  an  order  at  men  who  are  nato- 
""  i»»auon  j^uy  unpopular,  even  when  they  are  neither 
insolent  nor  corrupt.     The  certainty  of  what 
each  individual  ought  to  pay  is,  in  taxatkm, 
a  matter  of  so  fttnt  importance,  that  t  very  considerable  de- 
gree of  inequahty,  it  appears,  I  believe,  from  the  experience 
of  all  nations,  is  not  near  so  great  an  evil  as  a  very  small  de- 
gree of  uncertainty. 

3.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time  or  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  contributor 
to  pay  it.  A  tax  upon  the  rent  of  land  or  of  houses,  payable 
at  the  same  term  at  wbidi  such  rents  are  usually  paid,  is  levied 
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at  a  time  when  it  is  niMt  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the  con- 
tributor to  pay.  or  when  he  is  most  likely  to  have  wherewithal 
to  pay.  Taxes  upon  such  consumable  goods  as  are  articles  of 
luxury  are  all  finally  paid  by  the  consumer,  and  generally  in  a 
maimer  that  is  very  convenient  to  him.  He  pays  them  by 
little  and  little,  as  he  has  occasion  to  buy  the  goods.  As  he  is 
at  liberty,  too,  either  to  buy  or  not  to  buy,  as  he  pleases,  it 
must  be  his  own  fault  if  he  ever  suffers  any  consideFftble  in- 
convenience from  such  taxes. 

4.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  both  to  take  out 
mnd  to  keep  o\it  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  as  little  as  pos- 
sible over  and  above  what  it  brings  into  the  public  treasury 
of  the  Sute. 

Tbe  subject  of  the  incidence  of  taxation  is  one 
of  tbe  most  involved  and  debated  in  economic 
science.  Professor  Seligman,  in  his  "The  Shift- 
ing and  Incidence  of  Taxation," 
Theory  traces  the  history  of  the  doctrine 
of  laeideaoe  °^  incidence,  and  finds  nine  different 
theories  besides  those  which  he  calls 
early  theories.  The  early  theories 
he  divides  into  those  favoring  a  general  excise  tax 
(Hobbes,  Cradock,  Munn,  Petty),  those  that  fa- 
vored a  single  tax  on  land  (Locke,  Davenant,  Can- 
tillon,  and  others),  those  that  favored  a  more 
elastic  system  (Hume  and  Steuart).  The  first 
lieveloped  theory  which  he  considers  is  that  of  the 
physiocrats  (9.  v.).  They  held  that  as  land  is  the 
only  original  source  of  wealth,  all  taxes  should  be 
on  land  alone,  and  then  cannot  be  shifted,  while 
any  other  tax  will  be  shifted.  The  absolute 
theory,  he  says,  was  outlined  by  Smith  and  per- 
fected by  Ricardo.  According  to  this,  a  tax  on 
pure  rent  will  remain  on  land.  Other  land  taxes 
and  all  special  taxes  on  commodities  not  included 
in  the  laborer's  standard  of  life  will  be  shifted  on 
to  the  consumer.  All  general  taxes  on  agricul- 
tural produce,  on  wages,  or  on  profits  come  from 
the  capitalist.  These  conclusions  are  derived 
from  the  Ricardian  doctrine  of  rents,  wages,  and 
the  residuum  of  profits.  The  equal  diffusion  or 
optimistic  theory,  that  all  taxes  are  generally  dif- 
fused on  consumers.  Professor  Seligman  criticizes 
severely,  tho  he  finds  it  accepted  widely,  espe- 
cially in  America.  The  germs  of  it  he  finds  in  the 
Italian  economist  Verri,  and  especially  in  Canard. 
It  is  accepted  by  Thiers,  Courcelle-Seneuil,  Cher- 
buliez,  Prittwitz,  Stein.  America,  however.  Pro- 
fessor Seligman  says,  is  "the  only  cotmtry  in  the 
world  where  the  doctrine  is  still  upheld,  and  the 
chief  representative  of  this  easy-going,  com- 
placent doctrine  is  David  A.  Wells."  The  pessi- 
mistic theory,  held  by  Proudhon,  also  believes 
that  all  taxes  fall  on  the  consumer,  and  that  this 
cannot  be  helped  in  any  form  of  taxation.  The 
capitalization  or  amortization  theory  argues  that 
the  land  tax  falls  exclusively  on  the  landowner, 
and  that  hence  the  taxation  of  land  is  simply 
equivalent  to  depreciating  the  value  of  the  land 
by  the  capitalized  value  of  the  tax.  From  this  is 
deduced  the  conclusion  that  after  the  tax  is  once 
imposed  it  makes  no  difference  how  much  the  tax 
is,  provided  it  be  constant,  since,  whatever  it  is, 
its  capitalization  has  been  subtracted  once  for  all 
from  the  value  of  the  land.  The  germ  of  this  the- 
ory Professor  Seligman  finds  in  John  Craig.  {Ger- 
man writers  like  Sartorius,  Hoffman,  and  Murhard, 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  land  tax  was  no  tax 
at  all;  this  has  been  to  some  extent  accepted  by 
modem  economists  like  Gamier,  Wolowski,  Cher- 
buliez,  Walras,  Leroy  Beaulieu.  Rau  discusses 
the  theory,  and  shows  that  it  is  only  true  so  far  as 
the  value  of  land  depends  on  its  net  produce,  and 
this  only  so  far  as  the  produce  does  not  change, 
and  this  is  true  not  only  of  land,  but  of  any  com- 
modities of  varying  value  capable  of  sale.     Under 


the  head  of  the  eclectic  theory.  Professor  Selig- 
man groups  those  who  criticize  all  the  above  theo- 
ries, among  them  J.  B.  Say,  Sismondi,  Gamier, 
Parieu,  Von  Thunen,  Von  Hock,  Rau,  Prince- 
Smith,  Jones,  Senior,  Mill,  McCulloch,  Cliffe- 
Leslie.  All  these  deny  that  any  of  the  above 
theories  work  without  exception.  The  negative 
or  agnostic  theory  of  Held  goes  further  and  denies 
the  above  theories.  Held  argues  that  all  profits 
like  land  profits  depend  on  the  difference  between 
the  greatest  cost  and  market  price.  The  Socialist 
theory  Professor  Seligman  calls  Lassalle's  teach- 
ing, that  indirect  taxes  are  all  those  not  assessed 
on  income  or  property,  and  fall  on  the  laborer, 
who,  even  in  Germany,  has  not  been  quite 
squeezed  down  to  starvation.  The  last  theory 
which  Professor  Seligman  considers  is  the  quan- 
titative or  mathematical  theory,  as  developed  by 
Coumot,  Jenkin,  and  Pantaleoni.  The  treatise 
of  the  last  named  Professor  Seligman  considers 
the  best  existing  treatment  of  incidence.  This 
theory  is,  however,  a  method  rather  than  a  theory. 
It  regards  incidence  as  bound  up  with  the  theory 
of  value  (q.  v.). 

With  such  contradictory  views  as  to  the  gen- 
eral theory  of  incidence,  it  is  wiser  to  discuss  con- 
crete taxes  than  any  general  principles. 

Taxes  are  usually  divided  mto  oirect  and  in- 
direct. Taxes  are  called  direct  taxes  when  the 
payment  is  made  by  the  person  taxed. 

Indirect  taxes  are  paid,  in  the  first  place,  by 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  but  it  is  understood 
that  they  recover  the  amount  paid  from  their 
customers.  The  principal  taxes  consist  of  the 
customs  duties  levied  upon  articles,  when  they 
are  imported  for  use  in  this  country,  and  excise 
duties,  or  duties  levied  upon  goods  produced 
within  a  country. 

The  form  of  direct  tax  most  approved  is  un- 
doubtedly land  taxation.  The  subject  of  the  in- 
cidence of  land  taxation  is  so  important  that  we 
quote  at  length  on  the  subject  from  Professor 
Seligman.     He  says: 

TheoretlcaUy  there  may  be  five  kinds  of  land  taxes: 

X.  Tax  on  economic  rent. 

a.  Tax  on  profits  from  agriculture. 

3.  Tax  according  to  net  produce. 

4.  Tax  according  to  quantity. 

<.  Tax  according  to  selling  value. 

A  tax  on  economic  rent  can  never  be  shifted.  Here  all 
writers  are  agreed.  As  regards  the  other  taxes,  Ricardo 
maintained  that  a  tax  on  the  value  of  land  or  on  produce  will 
raise  prices  and  fall  on  the  consumer.  Ricardo's  theory  would 
hold  good  on  two  conditions:  First,  that  there  was  an  at»o- 
lute  mobility  of  capital  and  labor:  and,  secondly,  that  the 
commtmity  m  question  was  an  isolated  one.  It  is  assumed 
that  tbe  farmers  will  abandon  the  land  rather  than  cultivate  it 
ataloss,and  that  a  decrease  of  supply  will  raise  price.  Now 
it  may  happen  that  an  increase  of  price  will  often  lead  to  a  de- 
crease of  consumption,  which  agam  will  react  on  the  price,  so 
that  at  best  only  a  part  and  not  the  whole  of  the  tax  would  be 
shifted  to  the  consumer.  But  in  actual  life  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  for  producers  to  decrease  the  supply  of  agricultural 
products.  The  tax  would  often  simply  have  the  influence  of 
reducing  the  farmer's  profits. 

In  the  case  of  cities  we  may  have  four  cases: 

I.  When  the  tax  is  levied  on  the  ground-owner  the  case  is 
simple.  The  value  of  a  lot  is  fixt  b^  the  law  of  monopoly 
value.  Its  price  will  be  entirely  tmaflected  by  the  imposition 
of  a  tax. 

>.  Tbe  tax  may  be  levied  on  the  house-owner  apart  from 
the  question  whether  or  not  he  is  the  land- 
owner. Buildings  represent  the  investment  of 
OitT  capital  and  labor.  A  special  tax  imposed  on 
2.^  Xitkta  "*'  building-owner  can  therefore  generally  be 

A  distinction  must,  however,  be  drawn  be- 
tween houses. already  constructed  and  those 
built  after  tbe  tax  is  imposed.     In  exceptional  cases  the  tax 
imposed  on  old  houses  cannot  be  shifted. 

3 .  The  tax  is  levied  on  the  ground-owner,  who  is  at  the  same 
time  the  house-owner.  We  need  here  only  combine  the  two 
preceding  cases. 
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4.  The  tax  is  assessed  on  the  occupier  according  to  rental 
value.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  ground  rent  part  of 
the  tax  will  be  shifted  to  the  ground-owner.  But  this  is  not 
always  true,  for  three  reasons:  i.  The  ground  rent  may  be  so 
low  and  the  rent  so  high  that  the  buuders  cannot  aflord  to 
erect  any  more  houses.  This  means  an  increase  of  the  rents, 
a.  In  the  course  of  long  leases  an]r  intervening  increase  must 
rest  on  the  occupier.  He  cannot  improve  his  condition  until 
the  expiration  of  the  lease.  3.  But  even  in  the  case  of  short 
leases,  it  is  not  true  that  the  tax  can  always  be  shifted.  If  the 
competition  for  lodgings  be  such  that  the  rent  is  $200.  the  oc- 
cupier who  has  been  paying  $zo  as  the  ground  tax  proportion 
of  the  whole  tax  will  not  pay  any  less  rent  for  the  premises  if 
his  tax  is  increased  to  (is.  It  mi^ht,  indeed,  cause  the  ten- 
ant to  live  in  a  less  desirable  locality — i.  e.,  lower  his  stand- 
ard of  life.  The  occupier  could  evade  the  tax,  but  he  could 
not  shift  it. 

Taxes  on  other  property  than  land  obey  still 
more  complicated  laws  of  incidence.  Taxes  on 
luxury  cannot  be  shifted,  but  they  are  expensive 
in  collection,  depend  mainly  on  the  conscientious 
reporting  by  citizens  of  their  own  wealth,  with 
the  result  that  they  fall  only  on  a  few  conscien- 
tious citizens,  and  produce  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
honesty, with  a  very  small  profit  for  the  State. 

Taxes  on  income,  on  inheritance,  are  of  very 

great  importance,  but  of  such  importance  that 

we  consider  them  under  special  articles.     It  is 

generally  held  that  taxes  on  capital, 

•T^-..       on  investments,  etc.,  can  be  shifted. 

..  n.nit.i    I^  all  capital  were  mobile,  its  taxa- 

ontapiMi    j..^jj  ^^jj   undoubtedly  be  shifted; 

but  for  various  reasons,  such  as  the 
condition  of  the  market,  expense  of  the  process, 
all  capital  cannot  be  moved,  and  then  the  tax 
cannot  always  be  shifted.  Taxes  on  railroads, 
street-car  corporations,  etc.,  so  far  as  they  are 
not  taxes  on  land  values,  can  theoretically  be 
shifted  on  to  the  people  who  patronize  the  cars, 
etc.;  but  practically  they  often  cannot,  as  the 
rates  are  sometimes  iixt  by  law,  more  often  by  a 
custom,  which  the  companies  cannot  break. 

A  few  other  taxes  may  be  briefly  considered. 
Poll  taxes,  once  common,  are  now  rare.  They 
fall  tmjustiy,  because  they  tax  the  poor  man  and 
the  wealthy  man  equally;  they  bring  too  little 
revenue  at  large  expense.  In  England,  they 
have  not  been  levied  since  William  III.  Stamp 
duties  are  generally  considered  more  cumber- 
some than  effective,  tho  in  England  and  Europe 
generally  they  are  still  common.  They  are  usu- 
ally indirect  taxes.  The  question  of  taxation  is 
more  and  more  being  limited  to  a  discussion 
which  is  wiser  of  two  or  three  great  classes  of  taxes. 

V.  Tax  Reform 

(For  the  position  and  arguments  of  the  advo- 
cates of  particular  tax  reforms,  see  Incomb  Tax  ; 
Inheritance  Tax;  Single  Tax.  For  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  duties  for  protection,  see 
Protection;  Free  Trade.)  Generally  speak- 
ing, other  propositions  to  reform  taxation  may  be 
divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of  those  who 
would  concentrate  taxation  upon  land  and  those 
who,  in  various  ways,  would  seek  to  tax  all  per- 
sonal property.  As  representative  of  the  former 
class,  we  quote  a  short  paper  read  by  Prof.  S.  M. 
Dick,  before  the  American  Economic  Association, 
Aug.  34,  1893.     He  says: 

All  writers  and  teachers  dealing  with  the  subject  of  taxation, 
so  far  as  I  know,  are  agreed  that  the  American  taxing  system 
is  faulty  and  ought  to  be  reformed. 

Some  of  its  worst  defects  are:  It  irats  a  premium  on  dis- 
honesty; it  is  exceedingly  complex;  it  tends  to  widen  the 
breach  already  existing  in  society.  There  are  two  reasons 
why  a  reform  is  difficult  to  inaugurate:  Pixst,  the  rich  men  do 
not  want  it.    Second,  the  farmers  do  not  want  it. 


Our  present  system  is  a  system  of  100  yaan  ago.     At  that 

time  millionaires  and  monopolies  were  unknown  to  America. 

Our  system  was  more  nearly  Just  then  than  it 

is  possible  for  it  to  be  now.     Since  new  factors 

Jjmi         of  wealth  have  been  introduced,  new  method* 

■F.w.»4»«     of  taxation  are  necessary. 

*■**"•"  In  i8>6  the  personal  property  in  Ohio  was 
nearly  e<iual  in  value  to  the  real  estate.  In 
1889  the  realty  amounted  to  $i.ai3.64$,oSfl, 
while  the  personal  property  is  listed  at  only  $540.S5>.S9>. 
Assuming  that  the  personal  property  is  worth  as  mucxi  as  tile 
real,  we  have  (673,09a, ;6o  of  taxable  penonal  property  bear- 
ing no  portion  of  the  public  burden.  In  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati in  1867  the  personal  property  was  valued  at  968.4  la.aSs, 
and  the  real  at  (68,596,040,  while  in  1880  the  real  was  valura 
at  (139,956,980,  and  the  penonal  at  only  $37,578,376.  This 
apparent  decrease  of  personal  property  a  not  uinited  to  Cin- 
cinnati. The  same  is  true  in  other  large  cities  in  Ohio.  Per- 
sonal property,  therefore,  escapa  taxation.  The  most  logical 
basis  for  a  system  of  local  taxation  is  real  estate.  The  taxa- 
tion of  mortgages  is  a  question  of  great  interest  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  since  the  census  of  1890  shows  that  there 
are  ia,6po,isa  families  and  9,000,000  of^mortgages  in  the 
V.  S.     Mortgages,  so  far,  have  not  been  successfully  taxed. 

If  taxation  were  on  real  estate  alone  in  Ohio,  those  counties 
most  given  to  farming  would  save,  per  annum,  from  is  to  ao 
per  cent  of  all  the  tax  now  paid  for  state  purposes. 

Had  real  estate  alone  been  taxed  in  189 1.  and  had  the  same 
amount  of  tax  been  required  for  state  purposes  that  was  de- 
manded, the  four  counties  containing  the  four  latgest  cities 
in  Ohio  would  have  paid  $147,889.30  more  than  they  did  pay. 
The  four  cities  would  have  paid  much  more  than  this,  and  the 
farm  hands  in  those  counties  would  have  saved  a  Urge  per 
cent  of  their  tax. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  facts  ascertained  in  the  investi- 
gation that  Ohio  fanners  would  be  largely  the  gainers  if  per- 
sonal property  were  exempt  from  taxation. 

The  above  paper  is  not,  however,  to  be  under- 
stood to  comimt  Professor  Dick  or  his  fellow 
thinkers  to  a  sole  tax  on  real  estate.  It  was 
shown  in  the  debate  that  followed  that  the  pro- 
fessor would  not  Umit  taxation  to  this.  On  this 
point  Professor  Seligman  said  (and  Professor  Dick 
agreed  with  him) : 

The  thought  is  perhaps  in  harmony  with  that  of  a  laise 
number  of  tax  reformers  in  this  country,  that  the  best  basis, 
or  at  least  a  very  good  basis,  for  local  taxation  would  be  real 
property.  Henry  George  goes  one  step  farther,  and  maintains 
that  the  basis  should  be  land  exclusive  of  improvements.  My 
objection  Is  that  while  the  pbw  has  many  advantages  of  ease 
and  convenience  of  collection,  and  of  non-inducement  to 
fraud,  it  fails  of  equality  and  uniformity.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  after  all  the  contests  over  principle  of  taxation,  modem 
science  has  settled  down  on  a  taxation  according  to  ability  and 
means  luther  than  on  a  taxation  according  to  bniefits,  tho  it  is 
true  that  in  local  taxation  this  principle  must  be  modified 
somewhat  by  the  principle  of  benefits  to  the  individual  and 
his  property.  As  real  property  has  a  large  share  of  the  bene- 
fits of  state  and  municipal  protection,  it  ought  to  bear  a  large 
share  of  the  taxation.  It  is  hopeless  to  suppose  that  the 
farmers  of  this  country  will  ever  consent  to  aboUsh  the  tax  on 
personal  property  unless  we  replace  it  by  something  which  will 
reach  the  bondholden,  and  tax  the  holders  at  millions  who  did 
not  get  their  wealth  from  real  estate.  No  system  s{  local  tax- 
ation can  be  worked  out  without  taking  into  accotmt  the  gen- 
eral state  and  national  taxation  system,  all  three  systems 
trying  to  get  at  the  faculty  of  the  individual. 

This  general  proposition  to  concentrate  taxa- 
tion on  land  is  the  one  supported  by  the  report 
of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor,  quoted  above. 
It  says: 

To  adopt  the  site-value  method  of  taxation  is  to  invite 
general  prosperity.  With  personal  property  exempt,  its  in- 
creased consumption  would  increase  the  demand  for  it,  and 
consequently  multiply  business  opportunities  in  connection 
with  making,  carrymg,  and  selling  it.  With  landed  improve- 
ments also  exempt,  larger  and  better  homes  would  be  de- 
manded, to  the  stimulation  of  all  brandies  of  the  building  in- 
dustry. With  vacant  lots  taxed  the  same  as  if  improved,  and 
so  much  that  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  hold  them  kmg  out 
ci  use,  speculative  values  would  decline  and  business  be  no 
longer  obstmcted  by  exorbitant  prices  for  location. 

Working  men  would  pay  in  taxes  only  what  their  ground 
rent  privileges  were  worth.  Parmeis  would  pay  in  taxes  not 
more  than  their  farms  would  rent  for  if  wholly  denuded  of 
buildings,  fences,  and  drains,  and  turned  back  into  mw 
prairie.  Every  one  would  be  benefited  through  redooed 
taxes,  or  better  incomes,  or  both — every  one  except  the  mere 
monopoliser  of  public  benefit*. 

And  the  cry  of  {laudulent  taxation,  on  any  other  aoconat 
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than  an  occasional  peraonal  dereliction,  like  a  post-office  em- 
bezzlement or  a  bank  robbery,  would  be  heard  no  more. 

Simple,  ptactical,  natural,  scientific,  and  just  as  the  site- 
value  tax  doubtless  is  as  a  method  of  raising  public  revenues, 
it  is  at  the  same  time  recommended  by  its  supporters  as  the 
solution  of  the  labor  9uestion,  or,  more  correctly,  as  the 
natural  way  of  reinvesting  every  laborer  with  power  to  settle 
his  own  labor  question  for  himself.  For  it  is  not  the  power  of 
employers,  but  the  necessities  of  the  unemployed  or  the  inad- 
equately employed,  that  makes  employment  precarious  and 
wages  low.  It  is  not  the  clubs  of  policemen  nor  the  weapons 
of  soldiers  that  defeat  strikes:  it  is  the  underbidding  of  men  in 
worse  plight  than  the  strikers.  The  simple  remedy  is  by  free- 
ing business  from  mono(>oly  and  tax  burdens  to  open  the  way 
for  unlimited  opportunities  for  employment,  so  that  none 
need  take  another's  place  in  order  to  get  remunerative  work 
himself.     This,  it  is  claimed,  the  site-value  tax  would  do. 

As  an  example  of  those  who  strive  to  tax  per- 
sonal property  more  rigorously  nre  quote  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Winn,  in  an  address  made  in  Faneuil 
Hall,  Boston,  Oct.  7,  1891.     He  said: 

When  peisonal  property  is  all  taxed,  the  owner  of  a  house 
cannot  collect  the  tax  on  it  from  his  tenant  by  mAlring  him 
pay  more  rent.     He  must  bear  his  own  taxes. 

But,  when  personal  property  is  permitted  to  escape,  the 
landlord  can  make  his  tenant  bear  the  tax  on  the  house  by 
charging  that  much  more  rent. 

The  reason  is  that,  if  capital  in  buildings  escapes  taxation 
by  throwing  the  tax  on  the  tenant,  capital  outside,  if  taxed, 
will  Sow  into  buildings  to  get  the  same  advantage,  till  it  can 
be  got  no  more. 

But  if  the  outside  capital  is  not  taxed  it  will  not  flow  into 
buildings,  which  always  are  taxed,  until  the  tenants  are 
willing  by  a  higher  rent  to  bear  the  new  tax 
the  capital  has  to  assume.  .  .  . 

Xazatloa  1i>i>  is  the  very  key  to  the  situation.  Here 
f  «     {.  I    is  the  method  by  which  the  rich  throw  their 

01  vspiiu  t„5jj  oyg,  on  to  the  poor,  who  are  not  in  the 
tax  lists  at  all.  They  get  chattels  exempted, 
or  take  care  that  the  laws  are  lax  enough 
to  permit  their  escape  from  taxation.  And  by  this  the  poor 
men  who  have  no  property  whatever,  but  who  must  have 
shelter,  and  who  never  dream  they  are  paying  taxes,  are 
haled  m  to  bear  not  only  the  taxes  of  the  tax-dodging  mil- 
lionaire, but  those  of  their  landlords  as  well. 

Data  have  been  collected  which  show  that  the  rent  of  the 
pcx>r  whose  incomes  are  less  than  $1,000  is  four  times  as  great 
according  to  their  means  as  the  rent  borne  by  persons  whose 
Incomes  exceed  t7,S 00.  So  a  tax  on  rent,  if  borne  by  tenants, 
is  grossly  disproportionate. 

Come  at  it  from  another  direction.  The  report  of  the  tax 
committee  of  the  Boston  Executive  Business  Association, 
written  by  one  who  desires  to  exempt  this  class  of  property, 
and  who  would  naturally  underestimate  its  amount,  de- 
clares: 

"The  personal  property  of  both  city  and  state,  which  under 
the  law  IS  subject  to  taxation,  cannot  be  less  than  twice  the 
value  of  the  real  estate." 

If  this  is  so,  more  than  S3,ooo,ooo,ooo  escapes  taxation,  and 
the  people  are  cheated  out  of  about  $17,000,000  per  annum. 
I  understand  that  Mr.  Robert  GifFen  estimates  the  wealth  of 
England  to  be  about  one  sixth  in  land.  Applying  this  scale 
to  Hassachusetts;  and  somewhat  less  than  (1,700,000,000  es- 
cai>es  taxation,  and  the  loss  of  taxes  is  $14,000,000  to  Sis,- 
ooo,oee.  .  .  . 

I  believe  that  the  whole  assessment  of  estates  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  Tax  Commissioner,  who  should  appoint  tile 
local  assessors,  and  that  they  should  be  paid  by  the  state.  I 
believe  that  the  tax  on  private  personal  property  should  be  an 
excise — a  state  tax  at  a  uniform  rate  through  the  common- 
wealth— which  should  be  the  average  tax  rate  as  now  laid  on 
corporations.  I  believe  that  the  personal  property  tax  col- 
lected should  be  distributed  to  the  cities  and  towns  m  propor^ 
tion  to  the  value  of  their  real  estate,  with  such  concession  as 
may  be  reasonable  to  places  of  taxpayers'  residence.  Or  that 
the  state  should  help  the  municipalities  with  the  proceeds  in 
the  support  of  schools  and  roads  and  such  other  expenses  as 
the  state  may  wisely  assume.  I  believe  that  every  taxpayer 
should  be  compell«l  to  ^ve  in  a  sworn  list  of  his  personal 
property  under  penalty  at  double  doomage  at  least.  And  if 
this  is  not  enough  we  may  adopt  the  Swiss  system  of  exam- 
ining the  estates  in  probate. 

VL  Separation  of  State  from  Local  Taxation 

Since  the  Conference  on  Taxation,  held  at 
Buffalo  in  1901  in  connection  with  the  Buffalo 
Exposition,  there  has  been  a  marked  movement 
in  the  direction  of  tax  reform  starting  with  the 
separation  of  state  from  local  taxation  as  to 
sources  of  revenue. 

This  has  been  most  carefully  and  extensively 


worked  out  by  the  California  commission  above 
referred  to.     We  quote  from  them  as  follows: 

The  commission  recommends: 

I.  Separation  <d  state  from  local  taxation  as  to  sources  of 
revenue. 

This  is  the  first  step  in  reform. 

Complete  separation  implies  that  the  state  shall  collect  its 
revenues  from  sources  other  than  a  direct  levy  on  real  and 
pergonal  property  of  individuals,  leaving  to  the  counties  and 
cities  the  exclusive  right  to  tax  such  property  for  local  pur- 
poses. 

This  will  take  the  burden  of  direct  state  taxation  off  real 
estate,  and  save  the  owners  of  real  estate  about  $4,000,000 
annually. 

It  establishes,  at  once,  home  rule  in  matters  of  local  taxa- 
tion. 

It  abolishes,  at  once,  anjr  necessity  for  equalization  between 
counties,  and  cures  the  evils  state  equalization  fails  to  reach. 

The  property  belonging  to  the  subjects  selected  for  state 
taxation  snail,  so  far  as  it  is  reached  by  the  state,  whether 
through  its  earnings  or  directly,  be  exempt  from  local  taxa- 
tion. 

Separation,  while  not  a  remedy  in  and  of  itself,  except  for 
the  evils  arising  from  the  breakdown  of  so-called  equalization, 
opens  the  way  for  a  proper  classification  of  the  subjects  m 
state  taxation,  and  makes  it  possible  to  tax  each  class  with  a 
greater  approximation  to  equality  than  is  possible  without  it. 

The  exact  boundary  line,  the  Ime  of  "separation,"  between 
the  state's  power  of  taxation  and  the  powers  to  be  exercised 
by  the  counties  and  their  subdivisions,  will  be  defined  in  con- 
nection with  each  class  of  subjects  selected  for  state  taxation. 

(See  36,  "New  Sources,"  below.) 

9,  That  an  absolute  divorce  between  state  and  local  taxa- 
tion be  the  ultimate  aim,  and  that  as  nearly  complete  sepa- 
ration as  possible  be  attained  at  the  very  outset. 

3.  That  the  state  derive  its  revenues  from  the  following 
sources: 

a.  Old  sourcts  cotUiniud. 

ii)  The  poll  tex. 
>)  The  inheritance  tax, 
3)  The  tax  on  insurance  premiums  (modified  to  remove 
existing  discriminations). 

(4)  The  aimual  franchise  tax  on  corpontions  (modified  and 
made  proportional). 

(s)  All  fees  now  collected. 

(6)  AH  collections  by  state  institutions  (some  of  which  may 
bemcreased). 

(7)  All  earnings  of  state  property  and  investments, 

(8)  The  revenue  from  sale  of  state  lands. 

N.  B. — The  right  to  levy  on  general  property  should  not  be 
surrendered,  but  should  be  resorted  to  oxily  to  make  good  a 
deficit. 

6.  Newsourcti. 

(i)  A  gross  earnings  tax  on  imilroads:  street-railroads;  ex- 
press companies;  car  companies:  light,  heat,  and  power  com- 
panies; tele^ph  and  telephone  companies,  at  rates  fixt  for 
a  period  at  six  years  by  constitutional  enactment,  after  which 
time  they  may  be  amended  by  the  legislature,  but  not  more 
frequently  than  once  every  six  years. 

Inis  tax  is  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes  except  taxes  on 
pfx>perty  not  necessarily  used  in  the  operations  conducted  by 
the  companies.  The  counties  and  cities  would,  therefore, 
be  forbidden  to  tax  this  class  of  corporations. 

(a)  A  tax  on  the  shares  of  capital  stock  of  all  banks  at  i  per 
cent  of  the  book  value  of  the  stock.  The  book  value  is  the 
sum  of  the  paid-up  capital  and  the  accumulated  surplus  and 
undivided  profits. 

This  tax,  like  the  graes  earnings  tax,  is  to  be  in  lieu  of  all 
other  taxes  on  the  banks,  except  taxes  on  real  estate,  the 
assessed  value  of  which  is,  however,  to  be  deducted  from  the 
capital  before  the  x  per  cent  rate  is  applied.  Cities  and  coun- 
ti^  would  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  tax  banks  except  on 
their  real  estate  and  mortgages. 

(3)  A  tax  at  the  rate  of  i  per  cent  on  the  assessed  value  of  all 
corporate  franchises  of  every  sort,  not  covered  by  the  above- 
mentioned  taxes,  such  franchises  to  be  valued  by  the  state 
Board  of  Equalization.  This  tax,  also,  would  be  in  lieu  of 
local  taxes  on  such  franchises. 

The  separation  of  state  from  local  taxation  as 
to  sources  of  revenue  has  come  to  be  generally 
recognized  as  the  one  feasible  pathway  for  tax 
reform. 

Many  of  the  Eastern  states  have  introduced 
the  plan  for  separation  of  state  from  local  taxa- 
tion.    Pennsylvania  was  the  pioneer 
■eoaration  '**  ^®  Une,  and  has  had  such  a  sys- 
in  Other     **™  '"  toice  for  many  years.     New 
atatai      York   has,    after  twenty-five   years 
of   gradual    evolution,     attained    a 
simuar  position.    We  have  selected 
these   two  states,  together    with  (Connecticut, 
Ohio,  and  Minnesota,  each  with  more  or  less  com- 
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plete  separation,  to  illustrate  the  way  this  plan 
works  in  other  states. 

Refbrencbs:  Plehn,  IntroducUon  lo  Public  Financt;  Selig- 
man.  Essays  on  Taxatitm;  Adams,  Scitnc*  of  Finance;  Ely, 
Taaation  in  Anurican  Statts  and  Citits;  Twelfth  Census  of 
the  U.  S.,  V<iunu  on  Wialtk,  Debt,  and  Taxation. 

TCHAYKOVSKY,  H.  W.:  Father  of  the  Rus- 
sian revolutionary  movement,  publicist,  and 
Sropagandist ;  bom  1851  in  northeastern  Russia. 
le  prepared  himself  for  the  University  of  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  studied  natural  sciences, 
and  was  ^aduated  in  1873,  altho  he  was  arrested 
during  his  final  examinations  and  detained  for 
several  months.  This,  with  a  number  of  previ- 
ous experiences,  opened  his  eyes  fully  to  the  arbi- 
trary ways  of  the  bureaucracy,  and  the  uselessness 
of  trusting  the  czar.  He  openly  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  people,  and  for  thirty  years  has 
worked,  spoken,  and  written  in  their  behalf.  He 
knows  the  people,  since  he  has  in  turn  been 
school-teacher,  farmer,  ship-carpenter,  laborer  in 
a  sugar-refinery,  newspaper  correspondent,  editor, 
traveling  salesman,  chemist,  superintendent  of 
factories.  His  extensive  travels,  including  a  stay 
of  four  years  in  the  United  States,  and  his  studies 
abroad  have  also  given  him  a  full  knowledge  of 
free  countries.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
pamphlets  on  the  political  and  industrial  situa- 
tion m  Russia. 

TECmnCAL  EDUCATION  Ain>  MANUAL 
TRAlHlHG:  We  include  under  this  general  head- 
ing three  subjects  which  are  distinct,  altho  con- 
tinually confounded  in  the  public  mind — trade 
education,  technical  education,  and  manual  train- 
ing. We  consider  them  under  one  head,  in  order 
that,  bv  placing  the  subjects  side  by 
Daflnltiaiu  s'*^^'  *he  important  ditterences  be- 
tween  them  may  be  clearly  brought 
out.  We  commence  with  definitions. 
Trade  education  is  the  preparing  of  craftsmen 
for  practical  work  in  a  particular  trade.  Tech- 
nical education  is  the  teaching  of  the  sciences 
in  their  practical  application  to  the  material  in- 
terests of  man.  A  good  trade-school  may  be  a 
very  poor  technical  school,  while  a  good  techni- 
cal school  is  not  of  necessity  a  good  trade-school. 
Manual  training  is  different  from  either;  it  is 
instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  as  a  part  of  a  com- 
plete educational  discipline.  Trade-schools  seek 
to  turn  out  craftsmen;  technical  schools  seek  to 
turn  out  scientific  specialists  and  professional 
men,  such  as  civil  engineers,  architects,  etc.; 
manual  training  seeks  to  develop  complete  man- 
hood and  womanhood  by  developing  dexterity 
of  hand  as  well  as  head.  We  must  consider  the 
three  in  their  modem  chronological  development. 

I.  Technical  Schools 

Science  is  modem ;  scientific  schools  are  there- 
fore modem.  When  Count  Rumford,  in  1799, 
founded  the  Royal  Institution  in  London,  he  in- 
tended it  to  be  a  technical  school,  altho  it  was 
later  diverted  into  a  chemical  laboratory  in  which 
Davy,  Thomas  Young,  Faraday,  Tyndall,  Ray- 
leigh,  and  others  did  their  p-eat  work.  This  at- 
tesipt  at  founding  a  technical  school  had,  how- 
ever, been  preceded  on  the  Continent  by  half 
a  century.  The  Polytechnicum  at  Brunswick, 
Germany,  was  established  174J;  that  of  Ponis  et 
Chaussies  at  Paris  in  1747.  Mining  schools  were 
founded:  Freiberg,  Saxony,  1765;  St.  Petersburg, 
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Russia,  1773;  Clausthal,  Prussia,  1775;  Paris, 
1778.  The  Polytechnique  at  Paris  aates  from 
iJ94;  that  at  Stockhoun,  Sweden,  from  1798. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
these  schools  began  to  multiply  rapidly. 

Technical  education  has  reached  its  highest 
development  and  its  largest  extent  in  Germany. 
A  sharp  distinction  should  be  made  between  the 
technische  Hochschulen  and  the  gewerbliche  Mit- 
telschulen  or  Industrieschulen.  The  former  require 
a  thorough  preparation  and  corre- 
spond reaJly  to  the  university  facul- 
ties of  law,  medicine,  theology,  and 
philosophy.  Graduation  from  a  Gym- 
.  Realgymnasium  or  Oberrealschule  is 
necessary  for  admission  to  these  schools.  They 
require  an  attendance  of  six  years  for  graduation, 
and  grant  the  doctorate  in  engineenng  on  the 
presentation  of  a  satisfactory  thesis  and  the 
passing  of  requisite  examinations. 

The  Industrieschulen  or  gewerbliche  Miiiel- 
schulen  are  satisfied  with  less  preparation,  e.  g., 
that  of  a  Unterrealschule,  Hohere  Burgerschwe, 
etc.  They  intend  to  furnish  a  more  practical 
education,  at  less  expense,  and,  as  a  rule,  some- 
what more  specific. 

Germany  had  nine  technical  colleges  or  Hoch- 
schulen in  1905.  The  largest — Berlin-Charlot- 
tenburg — has  40a  instructors  and  about  4,200 
students,  and  offered  381  courses.  The  total 
number  of  students  in  the  nine  colleges  was 
(1903)  14,636,  of  whom  3,34a  were  foreigners; 
and  that  of  instructors  1,145.  1'he  preeminence 
of  Germany  in  certain  industries,  e.  g.,  dyeing, 
is  due  to  these  schools.  A  dauntless,  earnest, 
untiring  pursuit  of  science  is  preeminently  the 
mission  01  the  German  technical  high  schools  of 
to-day. 

The  Industrieschulen  are  intended  to  fumish  a 
general  education  in  technology  with  the  thor- 
ough mastery  of  some  particular  branch  (both 
theoretically  and  practically)  arising  out  of  local 
needs  and  conditions.  If  one  of  these  institu- 
tions has  only  one  department  it  is  called  a  Fach- 
schtde,  e.  g.,  that  at  Wurzburg,  Bavaria,  for  the 
construction  of  machinery.  There  are  at  present 
twenty-four  schools  belonging  to  this  category; 
the  best  known  is  that  at  Chemnitz,  Saxony,  es- 
tablished 1836,  with  the  departments  of  mechan- 
ics, chemistry,  construction,  requiring  three  years 
and  a  half,  and  electro-technics,  four  years. 

The  schools  and  museums  of  industrial  art  oc- 
cupy the  middle  ground  between  the  schools  of 
fine  arts  and  the  trade-schools.  Their  object  is  to 
apply  the  principles  of  art  to  the  trades,  and  thus 
raise  the  standard  of  taste.  (See  article  Revi- 
val OP  Handicrafts.)  Germiany  has  thirty 
schools  of  this  kind,  scattered  pretty  well  oyer 
the  whole  empire.  The  applicants  for  admission 
must  have  had  some  practical  eitperience  and  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  the  branch  in  which  they 
seek  instruction.  The  Industrie  Halle  at  Carls'- 
ruhe  was  founded  1865;  those  at  Munich  and 
Berlin,  1867. 

The  schools  for  foremen  (Werkmeister)  pro- 
pose to  train  experts  of  medium  grade  in  differ- 
ent branches.  Germany  has  twenty- 
one  schools  of  this  kind;  the  one  at 
Chemnitz,  Saxony,  was  established 
1855;  the  applicants  must  have  at 
least  two  years'  experience  at  their 
trade,  and  must  be  at  teast  sixteen  years  old. 

Germany  has  schools  for  almost  every  individ- 
ual trade. 
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Women  have  not  been  neglected  in  this  gen- 
eral educational  scheme.  Schools  for  trades 
which  women  may  choose  abound;  cooking,  em- 
broidery, nursing,  textile,  commercial  subjects, 
etc.,  are  taught,  and  efficient  workwomen  are 
trained  in  them.  Prussia  had  (1901)  60^  schools 
with  34,313  students;  Bavaria  39,  with  3,462; 
Saxony  24,  with  1,800;  Wurttembei^g  42,  with 
nearly  6,300. 

The  lowest  industrial  schools  of  Germany  are 
the  so-called  Fortbildungsschulen  or  continuation 
schools.  They  supplement  the  general  continu- 
ation schools  by  giving  all  kinds  of  practical  in- 
formation for  the  earning  of  a  livelihood,  and  are 
found  in  every  community  where  industrial  con- 
ditions make  such  instruction  expedient.  Attend- 
ance is  generally  compulsory.  There  are  nearly 
3,000  schools  of  this  character,  scattered  over  the 
whole  German  Empire. 

Austria  has  eight  technical  colleges,  or  tech- 
nische  Hochscktden,  supported  by  the  State.  They 
are  modeled  after  those  of  Germany,  with  four  to 
six  departments.  The  total  numljer  of  instruct- 
ors was,  in  1906,  545;  that  of  students,  9,1^6. 
The  best  known  is  that  of  Vienna  with  112  m- 
structors  and  2,774  students. 

Belgium  has  no  technical  schools  which  take 
rank  with  those  of  Germany  and  Austria;  but  the 
demand  along  this  line  is  met  to  a 
lar^e  extent  by  special  courses  in 
engineering,  mining,  and  manufac- 
tures, given  by  or  in  connection  with 
the  four  universities.  The  students  of 
technology  numbered  2,046  in  1904-5. 

France  has  twelve  technical  high  schools  which 
have  done  excellent  work;  their  combined  regis- 
tration was  1,992  in  1903.  The  Acole  Polytech- 
nique,  established  in  1794,  is  the  best  known;  it 
has  370  students. 

England  has  only  two  institutions  which  belong 
in  this  class,  the  Royal  College  of  Science,  with 
34  instructors  and  300  students;  the  City  and 
Guilds  Central  Technical  College  with  33  instruct- 
ors and  430  students,  both  connected  with  Lon- 
don University.  The  universities  supply  this  need 
to  a  large  extent  by  special  courses.  Other  coun- 
tries which  have  institutions  of  this  kind  are  as 
follows:  Hungary,  Holland,  Italy,  Greece,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Scotland,  Sweden,  Finland,  Canada, 
and  Japan. 

Russia  deserves  special  mention,  because  she 
has  twelve  institutions  of  higher  technical  instruc- 
tion with  a  total  enrolment  of  11,356,  and  be- 
cause a  very  large  number  of  Russian  students  go 
to  Germany  and  Switzerland  to  study  technology. 

Switserland,  too,  needs  separate  mention  be- 
cause of  her  excellent  Polytechnicum  at  _  Zurich, 
with  178  instructors  and  1,293  students  in  1905. 
It  has  the  six  departments  usual  to  a  German 
school  of  this  character  and  one  in  philosophical 
and  political  science. 

The  system  of  instruction  in  the  United  States 
has  until  recently  been  based  on  that  of  England ; 
that  is,  the  schools  of  technology  were  not  gradu- 
ate schools,  but  received  students  with  widely 
differing  preparation,  altho  ^aduation  from  a 
high  school  was  usually  required  in  the  better 
cl^  institutions.  The  reqtiirements  for  ad- 
mission have,  however,  been  raised 
■n»j»^  ■♦.♦m  constantly  until  they  are  equal  to 
"'""*''**** those  of  the  best  colleges;  permit- 
ting, of  course,  the  substitution  of 
scientific,  mathematical,  and  modem  lan^a^e 
studies  for  Greek  and  Latin.    The  instruction  is 


of  the  same  grade  as  in  the  colleges,  altho  along 
dififerent  lines.  In  190J  there  were  forty  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  with  instructors  as  follows: 
preparatory  departments,  107  men,  34  women; 
collegiate  departments,  1,506  men,  120  women; 
total  number  of  men,  1,586;  women,  161.  The 
students  numbered  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment, 3.388  men,  804  women;  the  collegiate, 
13,997  men,  1,337  women;  the  graduate,  203  men, 
33  women.  Grand  total,  19,765  men  and  2,614 
women.  These  institutions  have  15  fellowships 
and  951  scholarships.  Their  equipment  is :  books, 
565,795.  and  pamphlets,  159,187,  to  the  value  of 
$1,176,424;  scientific  apparatus  and  machinery 
worth  $4,451,052;  grounds  and  buildings  valued 
at  (25,171,943;  productive  funds,  $13,748,820. 

The  dates  of  foundation  of  the  more  important 
institutions  are:  Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute 
at  Troy,  N.  Y.,  established  in  1824,  to  train  civil 
engineers;  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity {1847);  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of 
Harvard  (1848);  Chandler  Scientific  School  of 
Dartmouth  (1852).  In  1862  Congress  voted  land 
l^rants  to  the  several  states  to  enable  them  to  build 
institutions  for  teaching  agriculture  and  mechan- 
ics. Most  of  the  state  universities  established  sci- 
entific schools.  Cornell  became  prominent  for  its 
scientific  teaching.  Washington  University,  at 
St.  Louis,  organized  its  School  of  Engineering,  and 
Columbia  College  its  School  of  Mines.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  was  chartered  in 
1 86 1  and  opened  in  1865;  the  Worcester  (Mass.) 
Polytechnic  Institute,  1867 ;  the  Stevens  Institute, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  1871;  the  Rose  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, Terra  Haute,  Ind.,  1883;  the  Case  School 
of  Applied  Science  at  Cleveland,  in  1891. 

In  1906  there  were  forty-four  colleges  of  this 
kind  with  an  income  of  $6,335,314. 

n.  Trade-Schools 

Trade-schools  are  attempts  to  develop  crafts- 
men in  place  of  the  apprentice  system,  which  is 
all  but  gone.  (See  Apprenticeship.)  Those  of 
Germany  have  already  been  described. 

Austna  has  an  extensive  system  of  trade-schools 
which  dates  back  to  1751. 

1.  The  central  industrial  educational  institu- 
tions. These  are  all  located  in  Vienna,  with  the 
exception  of  that  at  Prague. 

2.  Schools  for  important  groups  of  trades.  There 
are  two  grades  in  this  class,  the  higher  industrial 
schools  requiring  ^aduation  from  a  Realschule  or 
Gymnasium,  and  intending  to  train  in  one  year 
specialists  for  either  administrative  officers  in  in- 
dustrial establishments,  or  specialists  in  a  par- 
ticular line,  e.  g.,  master  builders  and  contractors, 
or  master  mechanics  in  the  railway  service,  etc., 
or  finally  superintendents  of  breweries,  distiller- 
ies, etc.  For  the  highest  positions  along  all  these 
lines  the  course  requires  four  years  for  comple- 
tion. The  lower  schools  are  those  for  foremen 
and  are  similar  to  those  of  Germany.  There  are 
eighteen  schools  of  the  latter  kind. 

3.  Schools  for  particular  trades.  They  require 
graduation  from  a  common  school,  the  passing 
of  the  fourteenth  year,  and  prepare  for  special 
trades,  e.g.,  lace-work  and  emoroidery;  weaving, 
knitting,  etc.;  wood,  iron,  and  stone  work; 
earthen-  and  glassware;  metal  working;  house- 
smithing,  machine  construction,  drawing  and 
modeling,  watch-  and  clock-making,  etc.  In  1900 
Austria  had  ninety-six  State  schools  of  this  kind 
with  8,815  pupils,  and  sixty-two  private  schools. 
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Belgium  leaves  industrial  education  to  the  ini- 
tiative of  the  communes  and  to  pri- 
Bal^nm     ^***  enterprise,  but  subsidizes  these 
*^         schools.     The  trade-schools  for  girls 
antedate  those  for  boys,  originating 
in  1 86$  in  Brussels. 

The  industrial  education  of  boys  is  given  in  the 
Ecoles  industrielles,  which  furnish  general  courses 
pertaining  to  industries;  in  trade-schools,  which 
teach  both  the  theory  and  practise  of  a  particular 
trade ;  in  superior  trade  and  technical  schools ;  in 
Saint  Luke  trade-schools;  apprentice  shops  for 
males;  and  in  trade  courses  lor  males.  The  dif- 
ferent trades  are  covered  in  these  various  schools. 
Canada  has  aside  from  its  dairy  and  agricultu- 
ral schools  7  industrial  schools  m  the  province 
of  Quebec,  and  6  in  that  of  Ontario. 

France  finally  abolished  the  gilds  in  1791,  and 
established  a  previously  private  trade-school  as  a 
national  one  in  1799.     Since  that  time  the  system 
has  grown,  partly  through  private 
—  and  partly  through  public  initiative, 

until  in  1900  there  were  292  schools 
receiving  government  aid.  She  has 
now  a  remarkably  complete  system  of  trade  and 
technical  schools,  furnishing  industrial  education 
from  simple  operations  to  advanced  training  for 
engineers.  The  schools  present  no  distinctive 
features  that  have  not  already  been  presented  in 
connection  with  other  countries.  There  are  6 
national  schools  of  arts  and  trades,  2  schools  of 
horology,  33  practical  schools  of  commerce  and 
industry  (7  of  these  for  prls),  20  practical  schools 
of  industry,  35  schools  of  industries  with  5,550 
pupils,  13  municipal  trade-schools  in  Paris  with 
1,385  pupils,  and  about  370  private  industrial 
schools  with  92,000  pupils.  Numerous  societies 
provide  for  courses  m  weaving,  cutting,  dress- 
making, millinery,  etc.,  for  girls. 

Great  Britain  has  no  national  system  of  indus- 
trial education,  altho  she  has  numerous  and,  in 
many  cases,  fine  trade-schools,  maintained  by 
municipalities  or  private  institutions. 
„  ».»jt^-  The  City  and  Guilds  of  London  In- 
"""'"""stitute  was  organized  1878,  and  es- 
tablished Finsbury  College  in  188^. 
There  are  over  forty  of  these  higher  schools  m 
Great  Britain  with  an  ever-growmg  number  of 
students.  The  secondary  schools  are  also  numer- 
ous. Thev  are  generally  divided  into  secondary 
day-schools,  or  schools  of  science,  of  which  there 
are  about  230  with  32,635  pupils;  in  the  other 
class  of  secondary  day-schools  partly  doing  indus- 
trial work,  there  are  253  estabhshments;  so-called 
science  classes  are  gfiven  in  489  schools  to  nearly 
46,000  pupils,  earning  agrant  of  ;£40,859.  Science 
examinations  are  held  in  1,325  centers,  and  over 
18,600  passed  first-class,  over  31,000  second- 
class.  Besides,  there  are  numerous  scholarships 
and  exhibitions,  e.  g.,  the  Whitworth  and  the 
National.  The  evening-schools,  too,  are  doing 
considerable  work  in  this  line,  both  as  centers  of 
manual  and  industrial  training.  Those  of  them 
which  earned  a  grant  in  1904  numbered  5,579, 
with  25,517  instructors  and  696,882  pupils — 
422,478  males  and  274,404  females.  Some  took 
instruction  in  several  subjects,  but  the  majority 
only  in  one.  There  are  several  museums  of  indus- 
trial art;  and  the  Royal  College  of  Science  gives 
instruction  in  chemistry,  biology,  metallunpr, 
and  mining,  in  addition  to  other  subjects.  The 
total  number  of  schools  of  art  in  Great  Britain  is 
said  to  be  230.  Industrial  education  is,  however, 
not  as  popular  as  on  the  Continent  owing  to  a 


conflict  in  laws,  one  of  which  holds  that  trades 
cannot  be  taught  in  a  school,  while  another  holds 
that  trades  cannot  be  taught  without  a  schooL 
The  great  enthusiasm  for  outdoor  sports  also 
militates  against  theoretical  instruction  concern- 
ing trades.  Nevertheless.  34,189  pupils  were  en- 
tered in  1900  in  390  industrial  schools,  while  the 
London  Coimty  Council's  schools  alone  had  1,246 
pupils  in  1 90 1. 

Hungary  deserves  more  than  passing  mention 

in  this  connection.     Since  1884  every  city  with 

at  least  fifty  apprentices  is  compelled  by  law  to 

maintain  a  school  for  apprentices,  at 

Honsary  ^^'<^^  attendance  is  obligatory — 
masters  failing  in  their  duty  in  this 
respect  being  fined  100  kronen  — 
$20.30.  They  nave  three  grades,  the  lowest  in- 
tended for  boys  of  twelve  years.  Instruction  is 
usually  given  in  the  evening  and  comprizes,  be- 
sides cultural  courses,  nature  study,  penman- 
ship, bookkeeping,  drawing,  and  sketching.  There 
are  about  380  schools  of  this  kind  with  nearly 
80,000  pupils  and  2,200  teachers.  There  are. 
moreover,  twenty  schools  for  journeymen  with 
voluntary  attendance  and  about  i  ,000  pupils. 

School  workshops  for  apprentices  form  the  two 
links  in  industrial  education. 

The  State  industrial  schools  form  the  fourth 
and  highest  step  in  industrial  education.  They 
are  intended  for  superintendents,  directors,  and 
factory  owners,  and  have  a  four  years'  course. 
The  excellent  polyUcknikum  in  Budapest  forms 
the  apex  of  industrial  education  in  Hungary. 
Schools  of  design,  needlework,  embroidery,  etc., 
for  women,  also  exist  in  all  cities  and  villages  with 
decent  primary  schools.  The  four  industrial 
museums  exhibit  masterpieces  of  all  kinds,  and 
maintain  lectures  to  workmen,  foremen,  and 
owners  of  shops. 

Italy  has  excelled  in'  industrial  arts  for  several 
centuries,  and  education  along  these  lines  dates 
back  to  the  eighteenth  century.     In   1841   the 
Austrian' Government  established  in 
j^         Venice    and    Milan    two    technical 
schools  with  an  industrial  character. 
According  to  a  law  of  1859  technical 
schools  of  a  lower  grade  were  estabh^ed,  num- 
bering 380.     Nevertheless,  industrial  education 
dates   from  1870,  when    Italy  became   united. 
They  owe  their  origin  chiefly  to  local  and  private 
initiative,  and  the  central  government  has  not 
unified   the   system  as  it  has  that  of  general 
education. 

The  schools  are  either  industrial  or  schools  of 
art  applied  to  industry.  The  three  polytechnical 
schools  form  the  apex,  and  perform  functions 
similar  to  the  same  institutions  in  other  countries, 
as  described  under  Germany.  The  industrial 
and  trade-schools  of  medium  grade  are  intended 
to  train  foremen  of  workshops;  those  of  lower 
grade  to  perfect  workmen,  "rhe  former  numtier 
8,  with  about  1,000  students;  the  latter  68,  with 
about  17,000  pupils.  The  character  of  these 
schools  corresponds  to  that  described  elsewhere. 
There  are,  moreover,  two  mining-schools,  with 
about  50  students. 

Switzerland  proposed  a  school  for  drawing  in 
1704,  established  one  in  Geneva,  1751,  and  has  in- 
creased its  industrial  schools  since  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  the  little  republic  stands  at  the  head  of 
all  countries  in  proportion  to  its  population.  The 
system  has  been  imder  the  Federal  Assembly 
since  1884,  and  is  as  perfect  as  that  of  Germany. 
There    are    (1906)    380    institutions    recei'ving 
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subsidies  from  the  government,  cantons,  and 
communes;  and  375  schools  for  girls  similarly 
subventioned. 

Industrial  education  in  the  United  States  may 
be  divided  into  public,  semipublic,  and  private. 
The  first  comprizes  schools  under  the  supervision 
of  federal,  state,  or  municipal  authorities ;  the  sec- 
ond, schools  under  the  auspices  of  private  universi- 
ties, colleges,  and  schools  of  religious  and  semi- 
religious  societies,  of  philanthropic  and  benevolent 
institutions,  etc.;  the  third  class  in- 
Unit«d8t»t«i^^"''*^  *''  private  institutions,  asso- 
ciations,  or  individuals   that  make 
instruction  in  general  industrial  sub- 
jects or   in  special    trades   a    business.     Owing 
to  these  differences  in  control,  origin,  and  mo- 
tive, the  schools  vary  greatly  in  method,  clien- 
tele, and   purpose.     The   government   schools, 
e.  g.,  for  Indians,  desire  to  civilize  the  red  man ; 
they  have  unlimited  means  at  their  disposal,  and 
are  intended  for  one  class  only;  their  methods 
must  necessarily  differ  from  those  pursued,  e.  g., 
at  Pratt  Institute,  where  usually  only  grammar- 
school  graduates  are  admitted,  and  from  those 
of  a  small  college  with  large  purposes  but  small 
means.     Again,  the  private  school,  e.  g.,  for  bar- 
bers, aims  merely  at  turning  out  efficient  men  at 
this  trade  within  the  shortest  time,  with  least 
expense,  and  largest  profit  to  the  owner.     It  is, 
consequently,  impossible  to  give  a  general  de- 
scription of  methods,  as  was  done  in  connection 
with  several  European  countries  with  their  sys- 
tems, carefully  graded  byacentralauthority,  with- 
out going  into  lengthy  details  which  are  outside 
the  realm  of  the  Encyclopedia.     Only  this  much 
may  be  said  frankly,  that  the  better-class  insti- 
tutions of  the  pubUc  and  semipublic  classes  have 
taken  the  best  institutions  of  Europe  for  their 
models,  and  are  doing  all  that  can  be  expected  of 
them  considering  the  shortness  of  time  they  have 
been  in  the  field.     The  trouble  is,  however,  that 
too  much  is  left  to  the  initiative  of  individuals, 
with  the  result  that  only  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  boys  and  girls  are  reached.     For  in- 
stance, in  1904  the  total  number  of  industrial 
schools  reporting  to  the  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion was  195 — i.  e.,  98  of  high-school  g^rade  with 
36,680    pupils,    53    of    elementary    grade    with 
37>793  pupils,  45  Indian  schools  with  9,360  ele- 
mentary and  1,033  secondary  pupils.     To  these 
numbers  must  be  added  996  colored  pupils  re- 
ceiving industrial  training  in  public  high  schools, 
and  15,743  in  secondary  and  elementary  private 
schools.     This   makes,    including    a    few   other 
schools  not  reported,  in  rotud  numbers  93,500 
pupils,  male  and  female,  out  of  an  approximate 
number  of  at  least  1,000,000  who  ought  to  re- 
ceive such  instruction. 

The  apprentices  are,  with  few  exceptions,  left 
to  their  own  devices.  Small  wonder  that  they 
gfrow  up  without  any  knowledge  of  anything  out- 
side 01  their  trade,  and  no  deep  knowledge  of 
that.  In  1900  the  returns  for  the  twelfth  census 
showed  81,483  apprentices  and  helpers  in  sixteen 
trades  and  miscellaneous  industries.  Only  3.45 
per  cent  of  this  total  were  legally  indentured,  al- 
though in  some  unions  the  percentage  was  7 ;  that 
means  that  they  were  not  even  compelled  to 
serve  a  sufficient  time  for  learning  their  own 
trade.  Two  agencies  are  trying  to  ameUorate 
this  'woful  condition.  A  number  of  large  manu- 
facturing firms  have  established  apprenticeship 
schools,  besides  requiring  a  definite  length  of  time 
for  learning  the  trade.     Such  schools  are  found  in 


connection  with  the  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works, 
the  Midvale  Steel  Company,  the  Wanamaker 
store,  all  of  Philadelphia;  the  Brown  and  Sharpe 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Providence ;  the  Lynn 
works  of  the  General  Electric  Company;  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, East  Pittsburg;  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Hoe  printing-presses.  New  York.  The  other 
agencies  for  betterment  in  this  line  are  the  numer- 
ous schools  carried  on  as  private  trade-schools, 
e.  g.,  the  New  York  Training  School;  the  Baron 
deHirsch  Trade-School,  the  Hebrew  Technical  In- 
stitute, both  of  New  York  City;  the  Drexel  Insti- 
tute and  the  Williamson  School  of  Philadelphia; 
the  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts  and  the  ' 
Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Some  of  these  schools  are  very  large  and 
highly  organized.  Furthermore,  numerous  and 
varied  classes  taught  by  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Christian  Associations,  by  the  legions 
of  college,  church,  and  other  settlements,  give  an 
increasing  amount  of  technical  education.  (See 
Hull  House.) 

While  the  present  condition  of  intermediate  and 
elementary  industrial  education  is  lamentable, 
there  are  hopeful  signs  in  the  following  facts:  i, 
that  our  higher  technical  schools  (mentioned 
above)  are  fast  gaining  an  excellent  standing ;  and 
3,  that  education  along  these  lines  has  had  a  re- 
markable growth  in  the  U.  S.  Manual-training 
schools  numbered  15  in  1895  with  3.363  pupils — 
3,043  males  and  959  females — all  of  high  or  sec- 
ondary grade;  in  1896  these  schools  had  4,893 
students — 3,631  males  and  1,271  females;  in 
1897  the  schools  had  increased  to  40  with  13,890 
students;  1898,  to  58  with  18,977  students;  1899, 
to  66  with  30,701  students;  1900,  to  69  with  34,716 
students;  1901,  to  78  with  38,981  students;  1903, 
to  8;  with  39,507  students;  1903,  to  95  with  33,063 
students;  1904,  to  98  with  36,680  students.  The 
number  of  elementary  industrial  schools  has  had 
a  similarly  rapid,  altho  more  recent,  growth.  The 
195  schools  for  whites  had  (1904)  a  total  expen- 
diture of  $1,480,685 — salaries,  $1,038,586;  ma- 
terials, $137,^39;  new  tools  and  repairs,  $83,060; 
incidentals,  $343,510.  The  cost  of  plants  was 
$10,197,534. 

Perhaps  the  commercial  and  business  schools 
should  be  mentioned  here,  owing  to  their  rapid 
development.  In  1904  about  4,600  institutions 
reported  250,331  students  taking  courses  of  this 
kind;  138,363  of  them  were  in  regfular  business 
colleges  ;  the  remainder  took  courses  in  depart- 
ments attached  to  high  and  normal  schools  and 
colleges. 

m.  Manual  Training 

The  idea  of  manual  training  as  a  part  of  educa- 
tion dates  from  the  Reformation;  that  is,  with 
the  final  fall  of  feudalism.  The  reformers  laid 
stress  on  the  practical  side  of  Ufe  against  that  of 
asceticism  and  contemplation.  That  meant  the 
ennobling  of  work,  and,  coincidently,  of  manu- 
al dexterity.  Luther,  Comenius,  Locke,  Rous- 
seau, Pestalozzi,  advocated  it  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. It  was  due,  perhaps,  to  these  influences 
that  kings,  emperors,  and  princes  are  now  adopt- 
ing a  trade  which  they  are  supposed  to  master. 
Froebel  {q.  v.)  took  the  first  step  in  his  "Educa- 
tion of  Man." 

Uns  Cygnaeus,  of  the  Helsingfors  Semintuy, 
Finland,  actually  introduced  manual  training 
beyond  the  kindergarten  age.  From  there  it 
spread  over  Finland  and  Sweden,  later  over  Eu- 
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rope  and  the  United  States.  (About  manual 
training  for  little  children,  see  article  Kinder- 
garten.) 

Sweden  must  be  mentioned  first,  because  man- 
ual training  was  introduced  already  in  1876,  and 
has    since    spread    over   the   whole 
Sweden      country.     This  country  has,  more- 
over,  a  normal  school  at  Naas  de- 
voted to  the  education  of  teachers  in 
this  line.     The  Swedish  system  is  called  Slojd 
(Sloyd),  and  includes  carpentry,  ttiming,  and 
wood-carving;  but  requires  in  each  case  the  com- 
pletion of  an  airticle  by  the  same  pupil.     This  sys- 
tem has  since  been  adopted  elsewhere. 

Austria  has  manual  training  for  girls  in  every 
primary  school  in  the  department  of  sewing, 
needlework,  embroidery,  etc.  Her 
Anitria  continuation  schools,  too,  are  in  the 
maiority  of  cases  non-professional, 
and  impart  knowledge  and,  fre- 
qtiently,  practise  in  one  or  another  branch  of 
manual  training,  particularly  in  drawing.  For 
the  perfection  of  the  latter  accomplishment  there 
exist  four  general  drawing-schools  for  both  girls 
and  boys,  three  in  Vienna  and  one  in  Brunn ;  they 
are  subsidized  by  the  State.  Boys  receive  less 
attention,  because  the  gynmastic  and  military 
training  is  supposed  to  supply  skill  and  agility  in 
general,  and  trade-schools  the  particular  aex- 
terity  required.  Moreover,  nearly  every  country 
school  has  a  school  garden  (q.  v.)  and  boys  acquire 
considerable  skill  in  the  handling  of  farm  imple- 
ments. This  is  certainly  manual  training,  since  no 
less  a  man  than  Count  Tolstoy  depicts  (in  "  Anna 
Kar^ina  ")  the  joy  which  filled  his  heart  when  he 
was  able  to  handle  a  scythe  as  well  as  the  best 
farm-hands.  What  has  been  said  about  Austria 
in  regard  to  continuation  schools,  school  gardens, 
and  training  of  girls  in  sewing,  etc.,  applies  equally 
to  other  Continental  countries,  e.  g.,  Germany, 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Prance,  Hungary,  Italy, 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Germany  has  about  200  schools  with  work- 
shops; Switzerland  has  them  in  more  than  half 
the  cantons;  France  has  them  in  every  advanced 
primary  school  of  Paris  and  of  the  larger  provin- 
cial cities;  England  began  in  1887  witti  the  Dra- 
pers' Company's  gift  of  ;£i,ooo  to  the  City  and 
Guilds  of  London  Institute  for  the  promotion  of 
manual  training.  The  institute  was  so  successful 
with  its  six  centers  that  the  government  took 
them  over  in  1890  and  introduced  the  system 
both  in  London  and  the  provinces.  Models,  ap- 
paratus, tools,  etc.,  are  furnished  by  the  board. 
The  love  of  outdoor  sports  is,  tho,  a  strong 
counter  attraction. 

Manual  training  has  had  its  best  and  widest 
development  in  the  United  States,  with  the  ex- 
ception, perhaps,  of  Sweden.  Training  of  girls 
and  boys  and  adults  in  drawing 
iTB<tiiA8t&taa^^^  introduced  in  the  Massachusetts 
schools  in  1872;  St.  Louis  estab- 
lished a  manual  training  school  in 
1876,  which  aimed  at  an  all-rotmd  education. 
Nearly  all  large  cities  have  since  followed  that 
example,  e.  g.,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland.  The  system  has  had  a  very  rapid 
development.  In  1890  only  37  cities  included 
manual  training,  in  addition  to  drawing,  in  their 
public  schools;  1894  there  were  93;  1896 — 121; 
1898 — 146;  1900 — 169;  1901 — 232;  1902 — 270; 
1903 — 322;  1904 — 411.  That  is,  out  of  the  588 
school  systems  in  cities  over  8.000  population, 
more  than  So  jier  cent  had  adopted  the  system; 


and  it  has  extended  rapidly  since.  Manual  train- 
ing is  given  in  the  high  schools  and  in  the  grades 
for  from  two  to  eight  years.  Some  cities  give  it 
in  both.  Drawing,  sewing,  and  other  needlework 
for  girls  were  generally  the  beginning  in  the  public 
schools;  later  the  manual  training  schools  in- 
troduced joinery,  wood-turning,  and  carving,  pat- 
tern-making, modeling  in  clay,  molding,  casting, 
forging,  machine-shop  practise,  etc.,  for  boys,  and 
proper  branches  for  girls.  Prom  these  schools, 
which  taught  the  cultural  branches,  too,  the 
system  spread  into  the  public  schools.  Pri- 
vate schools,  e.  g.,  Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn;  the 
Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  etc.,  adopted  the 
system  readily,  and  in  several  cases  improved  it. 

IV.  Economic  Bearing 

Everybody  believes  to-day  in  industrial  educa- 
tion. The  development  of  the  body  is  recognized 
as  a  vital  part  of  education  (q.  v.).  Socialists, 
individualists,  radicals,  and  conservatives,  aU  are 
agreed  at  the  present  that  industrial  education 
should  be  extended  as  far  as  possible. 

But  there  is  a  diiference  ot  opinion  as  to  what 
form  this  industrial  education  should  take. 
Working  men  and  many  other  people  favor 
technical  schools  and  general  manual  training, 
but  oppose  trade-schools.  Speaking  of  manual 
training,  in  an  address  before  the  Social  Science 
Association  in  1884,  General  Walker  says:  "It  is 
not  so  much  the  creation  and  endowment  of 
separate  schools  of  this  character  which  is  in  view, 
as  the  gradual  conversion  of  all  the  existing 
schools  of  the  land  to  this  use  through  the  graft- 
ing of  certain  studies  and  exercises  upon  the 
traditional  curriculum." 

This  is  what  working  men  desire. 

Says  Mr.  George  E.  McNeill  ("Report  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Commission  on  Manual  Training," 
part  iii.) : 

The  manual  training  school  is  a  necessary  substitute  for 
part  of  that  which  has  Geen  lost  to  the  diildren  of  to-day.  .  .  . 

The  "  Puritan,"  sneered  at  by  the  dilettante  Uberalists  of  to- 
day, was  a  hard  man — hard  to  contend  with,  whether  in  the 
field  of  productive  labor  or  destructive  war,  in  religious  argu- 
ment or  political  debate.  He  was  the  best-equipped  man  of 
his  time.  As  populations  increased,  and  industries  became 
more  diversified,  his  adaptability  was  extended. 

Every  home  had  its  Bible,  its  library,  musket,  and  tool- 
chest.  .  .  . 

A  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  who  could  not  use  the  tools  re- 
quired for  the  manual  training  school  of  to-day  was  held  to  be 
below  par.  .  .  . 

In  the  crisis  of  the  union,  men  were  found  in  the  ranks  of 
the  New  England  volunteers  who  could  do  any  kind  and  all 
kinds  of  work,  and  do  it  well.  .  .  . 

TheTOge-workerof  to-day,  whether  a  hand-tool  orasteam- 
or  electric-tool  worker,  is  less  and  less  required  to  depend  upon 
himself  in  his  work;  his  opporttmitics  of  development  in  his 
workaxelimitcd,  as  compared  to  those  of  former  times.  .  .  . 

Handicraft,  as  a  means  by  which  the  masses  of  mankind  can 
earn  a  living,  is  bein^  replaced  by  machine-craft.  .  .  . 

Learning  a  trade  is  like  Icsniing  a  dead  language,  useful  as 
an  accomplishment,  but  useless  as  an  investment,  save  as  it 
interprets  a  past  mystery  and  disciplines  the  learner.  .  .  . 

The  plain  men,  labor  reformera,  who  studied  the  industrial 
conditions  and  the  evolutionary  processes  cf  development, 
foresaw  that  adaptability  and  availability  were  wortn  more 
than  skilled  ability.  They  were  among  the  firat  to  advocate 
and  demand  the  landergarten  and  the  school  of  technology. 
They  wrote,  lectured,  and  petitioned  that  the  school  should 
be  the  place  of  resistance  to  the  demoralizing  infiuencca  cf  the 
rapidly  decaying  industrial  and  social  system,  and  a  source  of 
persistence  in  the  direction  of  the  moraliaing  influences  of  en- 
lightened civilisation. 

That  some  working  men  should  oppose  the  extension  of 
school  work  to  primary  preparation  for  manual  pursuits  was  to 
be  expected.  Men  whose  occupations  are  tneir  life  must 
needs  be  jealous  of  everything  that  tends  to  increase  compe- 
tition. They  know  by  instinct,  if  not  by  experience,  that 
wages,  under  the  pressure  of  competition  with  other  laborers 
in  the  same  craft,  will,  like  water,  seek  ita  lowest  outlet:  and 
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they  feel  that  resistance  to  lower  wages,  like  resistance  to 
tyranny,  is  obedience  to  God.  .  .  . 

Our  public  schools  are  for  the  training  of  citizens,  not  me- 
chanics, merchants,  lawyers,  or  the  other  professions;  and  the 
youth  is  not  correctly  trained  who  enters  upon  the  duties  of 
citizenship  with  contempt  for  manual  pursuits. 

This  quotation,  perhaps,  indicates  the  position 
occupied  by  the  more  intelligent  working  men 
of  the  ■world.  They  honor  labor,  and  believe  that 
all  men  should  labor.  They  would  have  manual 
training  taught  to  everybody,  but  they  fear  trade- 
schools.  Trade-schools  which,  in  their  opinion, 
turn  out  dilettante  workmen,  feeling  themselves 
superior  to  "ordinary"  workmen,  and  refusing  to 
develop  the  necessary  trade-unions  (see  Trade- 
Unions),  they  fear  and  oppose.  They  do  not 
oppose  good  workmen,  but  they  do  not  believe 
that  trade-schools  are  the  place  to  produce  real 
effective  craftsmen.  They  argue  that  American 
and  English  mechanics  who  lead  the  world  were 
not  taught  in  trade-schools,  but  in  the  work- 
shop. 

They  would  have  in  place  of  trade-schools 
schools  of  technology,  for  the  study  and  teaching 
of  science  and  manual  training  for  everybody, 

f'lving  boys  and  girls  that  general  adaptability  to 
t  them  to  enter  any  trade  workshop  and  become 
skilled  craftsmen.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
people  regret  the  rule  of  machinery,  and  believe 
we  need  besides  the  teaching  of  the  workshop, 
where  money  values  alone  rule,  the  teaching  of 
trade-schools,  as  in  Europe,  to  teach  hand-carving, 
artistic  weaving,  pottery-making,  and  good  work 
of  every  kind.  (For  the  question  whether  in- 
dustrial education  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
State  or  private  individuals,  see  Education; 
Socialism;  Individualism.) 

Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

RBrBRBNCBS:  Report  on  ludustrtal  Education  of  ike  U.  S. 
Commission  of  Labor  (iSgi):  Report  of  Massachusetts  Com- 
mission on  Manual  Training  and  Industriai  Education; 
Technical  Education  at  Home  and  Abroad,  a  paper  by  J. 
Hirst  Hollowell  in  the  Cooperative  Annual;  Seventh  Annual 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Trade  and  Technical 
Education  (1^02);  Report  oftiu  Commissioner  of  Education 
(1904),  vol.  ii.;  Industrial  Education  and  Industrial  Condi- 
tions in  Germany,  Special  Consular  Reports,  vol.  xxxiii., 
1905. 

TELEGRAPH  AITD  TELEPHOITE  SERVICES: 

For  history  and  discussion  of  public  ownership  of, 
see  Section  II.  of  this  article  for  Telegraph,  and 
Section  III.  for  Telephone. 

I.  Commercial  Statistics 

Tblbphonb.   Unitbd  States   and  Europb,    1905 


Country 


United  States 

All  Europe 

Sweden 

Denmark 

Switzerland 

Norway 

German  Empire . . 

United  Kingdom. 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Austria-Hungary. 

Spain 

Italy 

Russia 


Population 


76,000,000 


S.'SO 

».5oo 

3.300 

3,000 

58.000 

4  a, 000 

5. 300 

7,000, 

39,000 

48,000 

18,600 

3a, 000 

135.000 


000 

000 
000 
000 
,000 
000 
000 
000 
,000 
000 
,000 
000 
000 


Tele- 
phones 


3,400,000 

1,485,784 

iia.aso 

41,650 

5a.509 

4<.SOo 

5 18.489 

365,198 

39,500 

»4.7SO 

133,191 

74,600 

16,000 

37.147 

60,000 


Inhabi- 
tants 
per  tel- 
ephone 


33.3 


46.8 
60.0 
63.7 

73.2 

113. 0 

IIS.O 

180.0 

384.0 

330.0 

644.0 

1,160.0 

1,180.0 

3.350.0 


Tele- 
phones 
per 

1.000 
inhab- 
itanU 


44.8 

31.4 

16.7 
15.9 
13.8 

!•» 
8.7 

5-6 
35 
3» 
1.6 

°i 
0.8 

0.4 


(Compiled  from  Reports  of  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau  and  Bureau  of  Statistics,  1906.) 


Country 


Argentina 

Australia.  States. 

New  Zealand 

Austria 

Hungry 

Belpum 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Bulgaria 

Canada 

Central  America: 

Costa  Rica 

Guatemala 

Honduras 

Nicaragua. ... 

Salvador 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

Egypt 

France 

Algeria 

Tunis 

French  East  Indies 

French     colonies, 

n.  e.  s 

German  Empire. . . 

German  Colonies. 

Greece 

Haiti 

India,  British 

Italy 

Jaran 

Formosa 

Kongo  Free  State. . 

Korea 

Luxemburg 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Dutch  possessions 
in  America .... 

Norway 

Paraguay 

Persia 

Peru 

Portugal 


Telegraphs 


1 90s 
1906 
1906 
1904 
1904 
190s 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1905 

190s 
190S 
1906 
1905 
190S 
1904 
1905 
1903 


1904 
1904 
190s 
1904 
1904 
1904 
1904 

1904 
1905 
1904 
1904 


1904 
1905 
1905 


Portuguese  c'l'nies, 

Rumania 

Russia 

Finland 

Santo  Domingo 

Servia 

Siam 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

United  Kingdom. . . . 

British     colonies, 


United  States 

Philippine  Islands 
Porto  Rico 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 


Total 1,144,090 


1905 
1 90s 
1906 
1905 
1904 

1904 
1 90s 
1 90s 
1905 
1906 
1904 
1904 
1905 
1904 


1897 
1905 
1904 
1904 
1904 
190s 
1904 
190s 


1906 
1906 
1905 
1905 
1903 


Miles 

4S,a>o 
8.3SS 

»S.7i4 

I4.S73 
4.117 
S.778 

15,503 
3.S73 

37.804 

946 
3.S30 
3.811 
3.1S3 
1.873 
9.3 1» 
33,183 
6.475 


MiUs 
75.ao4 


35,116 

116,915 

77,133 

'3.079 


30,686 

6,918 

103,165 


a.3S3 
3,566 
a. 75a 
97.941 
7.416 
».143 
7.798 

89.348 

a.o77 
3.»i6 


61.684 

30.094 

19,015 

94  a 


3,170 

683 

34.996 

4.346 

8,430 


6,104 
1.136 
6.459 
3.741 
S.369 
3.336 
4.358 
113,344 


429 

3.039 

3.a87 

30,053 

>0,770 

36,488 
Sa.iiS 

33.144 

>03.959 

6,966 

517 

4.919 

4.033 


33.989 


8.833 


11.400 

369,851 

31,638 

6.385 

13.005 


331.547 
3,3 10 
5.899 


MiUs 
S7.0 
111.7 
93-9 

9 

7-a 

S-7 
13. 7 
10.8 

8.  1 
58.7 


18.3 
3.8 

34.9 
14.3 

II. 8 
4. a 

3- 

14.1 


ioS 

"8  1.3 

J&.S 


Miles 
13a.  4 

383.3 

38.4 
33.3 

31.4 

17.3 

160.3 


34.3 

'ii!6 
94  I 
41.4 
35  I 
7-1 


a37,749 

117, 3l6 

88,811 

3.3» 


19,868 
11,331 


i».073 


■0.393 


13,133 
1,546 

11,503 
380,196 


4.799 


47.424 
32.071 
14.013 
42.358 
588,164 


1.256.147 


1.6 
16 


8.9 
4.0 
3.1 


1.8 
a7-3 
25-7 

7.8 

2.4 
36,4 
17.8 
8.4 
8.3 
10.4 
3 

6.7 
8.0 


70 
7.6 
6.6 
10.8 
30.5 
11.3 
10.6 

13. I 

33.  1 
24.1 
9-1 
5-2 
47-4 
IS. 6 


54.8 


'A-3 


7-7 
34.6 
18. 5 
10.8 


56.6 

35-5 

3-» 

53.3 


13- 


33. s 

3.5 
17.8 

27.0 


17.8 


61.0 

40.5 
17.0 

136.1 


Practically  all  of  the  commercial  telegraph  lines 
of  the  U.  S.  are  owned  by  the  Western  Union  Tel- 
egraph Company,  which  sent  in  1906  71,487,083 
messages,  besides  railroad  business.  Expenses, 
$33,605,073;  receipts,  $30,675,655. 
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United  States  Telephone  and  Teleobapb  Ststeus,  In- 
cluding SuBUAKiNB  Cable  Systbhs,  1901 


Number  of  systems 

Miles  of  wire 

Salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.: 

Number 

Salaries 

Wage-earners: 

Average  number 

Wages \ 

Capital  stock  and  bonds  out- 
standing,  par  value 

Common  stock 

Preferred  stock 

Bonds 

Total  revenue 

Operating    expenses    and    fixt 
charges,  except  interest  on 

bonds 

Interest  on  bonds 

Dividends  paid 

Net  surplus 

Total  assets 

Construction  and  equipment 
(including  telephones) 

Real  estate 

Stocks   and   bonds  of  other 
companies 

Machinery,  tools,  and  supplies 

Bills  and  accounts  receivable. 

Cash  and  deposits 

Sundries 

Total  liabilities 

Capital  stock 

Bonds 

Cash  investment,  unincorpo- 
rated companies 

Bills  and  accounts  payable 

Dividends  tmpaid 

Reserves 

Sundries 

Surplus 


Telephone 
systems 


4,i5« 
4,850,486 

I4,I>4 
$9,885,886 

64,638 
$36,369,735 

348,03 1,058 

369, 180.076 

4,869,631 

73.981.361 

86,835.536 


61,653,833 

3,511,948 

14.983,719 

6,678,046 

453,173,546 

366,561,694 
33,716,538 

9.938.343 

9,689,691 

30,639,677 

13,391,840 

344.764 

453.173.546 

374.049.697 

73.981.361 

6,161,399 

44.303,999 

188.067 

31,039,638 

1,134,365 
31,335.330 


Telegraph 
systems 


>5 

'1.318.350 

839 
$1,163,633 

36,798 
I13.877.041 

169,946,535 

115,853.535 

1,300,000 

45.893.000 

40,930,038 


38,998,884 

1,949.150 

6,356,693 

3.735.311 

19S.S03.77S 

156,911,448 
4.768,131 

35.939.944 

945,795 

3,084,739 

3.387.384 

5*6,334 

195.503. 775 

117.053.535 

4S.S93.000 

7.310 

6.144,585 

366.666 

7,859,648 


18,079,041 


*  Includes  miles  of  wire  operated  by  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company  outside  of  the  U.  S.,  but  does  not  include 
16,677  nautical  miles  ai  cable  operated  by  submarine  cable 
systems. 

Wages  in  the  U.  S. 

Telegraph,  1902. — Of  the  total  amount  paid  to 
salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc.,  $230,350,  or  19.8 
per  cent,  was  paid  to  corporation  officers;  $255,- 
740,  or  33  per  cent,  to  general  officers;  and  S676,- 
643,  or  58.3  per  cent,  to  all  other  employees  in 
general  offices. 

In  addition  there  were  employed, on  an  average, 
during  the  year  36,798  wage-earners,  to  whom 
$13,877,041  was  paid  in  wages. 

Managers  and  assistants: 

Average  number 5,753 

Wages $3,898,588 

Operators: 

Average  number 13,093 

Warns $8,863,349 

Average  number 10, 179 

Wages $7,494,909 

Female: 

Average  number 3,914 

Wages $1,367,440 

Inspectors: 

Average  number 1,153 

Wages $573,369 

Linemen: 

Average  number 1,308 

Wages $573,088 

Messengers: 

Average  number 4.746 

Wages $839,360 

All  other  wage-earners: 

Average  number 847 

Wages $130,387 

Telephones. — Of  the  operators  no  fewer  than 
37,333  were  women  and  only  3,535  were  men,  the 


former  receiving  $10,035,433  in  wages  and  the 
latter  $739,666.  Women  operators  in  the  ex- 
changes constituted  more  than  half  the  total 
average  number  of  wage-earners  in  the  whole 
industrv.  The  moderate  rate  of  their  pay  can  be 
inferred  from  the  total  sum  credited  to  them  as 
wiu^es.  A  slight  difference  as  to  income  is  shown 
in  favor  of  men  operators,  but  this  might  well  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  in  many  exchanges  the  night- 
work,  justifying  a  higher  rate,  is  performed  by  the 
men. 

Many  exchanges  provide  rest  rooms,  sell  cheap 
lunches,  and  introduce  various  benefit  features 
for  the  operatives. 

The  American  Tblbphons  and  Telbcraph  Cost  pant.  1906 

Miles  of  exchange  service  wire 4,778,383 

Total  subscribers 3,341,367 

Length  of  wire  operated,  miles 6,043,5 18 

Instruments  in  hands  of  licensees 5,698.358 

Daily  exchange  connections,  number 13.543.468 

Capital $158,661,800 

Grosseamings 31,713,831 

Neteamings 13.a34.03S 

Postal  Telboraph  Cablb  Cour/Mr 


Calendar  Year 


1885. 
1890. 
1895. 
1900. 
190S. 
1906. 


Miles  of 
poles 
and 
cable 
opera- 
ted but 

not 
owned 


17.385 
37.307 
31.731 


MUesof 
poles 
and 
cable 

owned 


3,8l< 

11.143 

19.477 
36,043 
37.936 
38,137 


Miles  of 
wires 


33,587 
67,751 
117,344 
336,465 
306, 187 
336,815 


Messages 


1,438,690 
7,380.000 
13,493.893 
16,538,444 
33.935.963 
35,500,064 


Tblbphonbs  in  Larob  Cities, 

190s 

CiTT 

Population 

Tele- 
phones 

Inhab- 
itants 
pertel- 
ephone 

Tele- 
phones 
per 

lOO 

inhab- 
itanu 

Stockholm  (two  sys- 

313,000 

313,000 

3,100,000 

330,000 

476,000 

153.000 

1.931,000 

4.614.000 

3.660,000 

576,000 

1,763,000 

S43.000 

500,000 

800,000 

370,000 

1,334,000 

SSo,ooo 

43.68s 

31.68s 

144.353 

13.513 

33.000 

66,744 

93.S98 

49.444 

7.839 

6.081 
5.000 
7.500 
1.740 
6.000 
3,400 

7-3 
9.8 

18.3 
10.6 

31. 0 
39.0 

495 
54 -o 
73.7 
83.0 
895 
100.0 
106.5 

313. 0 
333.0 
339.0 

13  7 

10.3 
6.9 

\i 

3-4 

Stockholm       (com- 
pany system  only) 

New  York 

Christiania 

Zurich  

Berlin 

Ixmdon 

Paris 

I  8 

Brussels 

14 

Vienna 

Amsterdam 

l.l 

Budapest 

0.9 
0.$ 

0.4 
e.4 

St.  Petersburg 

Madrid 

11.  Telegraph 

For  a  disctission  of  the  principles  of  public 
ownership  pro  and  con,  see  Public  Ownbrsbip. 

As  early  as  1737  Stephen  Gray,  a  pensioner  of  the  Charter 
House  in  London,  made  an  electric  discharge  pass  overs  circuit 
of  some  700  feet.  In  1747  Professor  Watson  Gonstructcdatele- 
graph  line  for  the  Royal  Society  of  London  that  passed  over 
the  housetops  and  used  the  earth  for  the  return  cirenit.  In 
1748  Benjamin  Fradklin  sent  crude  electric  signals  acnia 
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the  ScfauylUn  River  at  Philadelphia.  In  1774  a  working 
teleemph  line  wai  established  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  by 
Le  Sage.  Various  other  experiments  followed,  but  in  1837 
Wheatstone  and  Cooke,  in  England,  put  a  crude  telegraph 
system  into  actual  service  in  1838  on  the  line  of  the  London 
ft  Blackwall  Railway,  one  of  the  fint  of  England's  steam- 
railroads. 

Simultaneously  Mone,  in  America,  in  1837,  made  a  public 
exhibition  of  apparatus  whose  conception  dated  back  to  1835. 
His  fame  rests,  however,  upon  his  electro- 
magnetic telesiaph,  and,  while  bis  share  in 
Hiatonr  this  and  even  his  onginahty  has  been  bitterly 
contested,  it  seems  impassible  to  deny  that 
from  Mone  sprang  the  original  conception 
and  that  by  him  much  of  the  original  work  was  done.  Morse 
attempted  to  secure  aid  from  Congress  for  the  construction  of 
a  line  about  forty  miles  in  length  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  and  finally  a  bill  was  passed  bya  small  majority 
appropriating  $^0,000  for  this  purpoee.  The  line  was  duly 
constructed,  and  pn  Hay  14,  1844.  Miss  Ellswotth,  daughter 
of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Patents,  sent  over  it  the  mem- 
omble  message,  "  What  hath  God  wroughtl " 

It  was  not  at  once  a  financial  success,  and  Congress  yielded 
to  the  persuasions  of  those  who  wished  to  buy  the  telegraph  for 
a  private  institution.  Even  at  first,  however,  a  few  clear- 
sighted statesmen  saw  into  the  future  far  enough  to  discern  the 
vast  importance  of  the  new  idea  and  the  greatness  of  the  mis- 
take that  was  being  made.  As  early  as  1844  Henry  Clay  was 
advocating  government  ownership  of  the  telefiimpb.  He 
wrote: 

"  It  is  quite  manifest  it  is  destined  to  exert  great  influence 
on  the  business  aflain  of  society.  In  the  hands  of  private  in- 
dividuals they  will  be  able  to  monopolise  intelligence  and 
perform  the  greatest  operations  in  commerce  and  other  de- 
partments of  business.  I  think  such  an  engine  should  be 
exclusively  under  the  control  of  the  government." 

The  government  declined,  however,  to  purchase  the  MonM 
telegimph  for  1 100,000,  and  the  telegraph  reverted  to  private 
hands. 

In  i8;6  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  consoli- 
dated a  large  part  of  the  telegraphic  systems  of  the  country. 

The  attempts  to  transmit  signals  commercially  through 
wires  laid  unaer  water  date  back  as  far  as  1839.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  184  a  Morse  laid  an  insulated  wire  in  New  York  harbor. 
The  first  submarine  cable  of  any  length  was  laid  in  1847  from 
Dover,  England,  to  Calais,  Prance. 

Morse  said  with  regard  to  data  obtained  from  his  own  trials: 
"Telegraphic  communication  on  the  electro-magnetic  plan 
may  certainly  be  established  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
Startling  as  this  may  now  seem,  I  am  confident  the  time  will 
come  wben  the  project  will  be  realized."  The  successful 
carrying  out  of  the  idea  was  in  great  measure  due  to  the  cour- 
age aoa  indomitable  peneveiance  at  Cyrus  W.  Field.  Capi- 
tal was  pledged,  government  support  was  enlisted,  and  in 
1858  the  fint  Atlantic  cable  was  laid  between  Ireland  and 
Newfoundland,  Congratulatory  messages  were  exchanged 
between  Queen  Victoria  and  the  President  of  the  U.  S. 

Since  1866  the  history  of  submarine  telegraphy  has  been 
one  of  continuous  advance.  The  last  definite  figures  with 
regard  to  cables  give  the  number  as  1,750.  with  an  aggregate 
length  of  nearly  aoo.ooo  miles,  their  cost  being  estimated  at 
$375,000,000  and  the  number  of  messages  transmitted  an- 
nually over  them  at  more  than  6,000,000. 

Wireless  telegraphy,  after  numerous  experiments  and  in- 
ventions hy  Eofison  and  others,  was  finally  worked  out  by 
G.  Marconi  in  his  system,  patents  for  which  were  applied  for 
in  June,  1896.  In  1899  he  established  wireless  communication 
between  England  and  Prance,  and  Dec.  la,  Z90X,  across  the 
ocean  from  Cornwall,  England,  to  Newfoundland.  By  Z905 
"Marconis"  were  sent  to  and  from  Atlantic  steamers  and 
elsewhere,  and  in  1907  a  commercial  tnnsatlantic  wireless 
telegraph  service  was  announced. 

The  U.  S.  to-day  is  the  only  great  cotmtry  in 
the  world  not  having  a  national  ownership  of  the 
telegraph.     France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Den- 
manc,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  many  other  nations 
early  recognized  this  truth,  and  built  public  tele- 
raph  lines  at  the  start.     England,  Belgium,  New 
'  aland,  and  a  few  other  States  tried  private  con- 
trol,  but   found   it  so  objectionable   that   they 
changed  to  public  ownership.     In  England  the 
telegraph  was  in  private  hands  for 
KaUonaliia- P°^  *^^  .*  V^^T^T  «*  ?  century; 
tlonof     ^"*  complamts  of  high  charges,  in- 
efficient service,  unjust  discrimina- 
tion, etc.,  became  so  frequent  and  so 
urgent  that  at  last  the  government  appointed  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  public  systems  of 
JBurope.    The  report  made  an  exhaustive  com- 
parison of  the  public  system  in  use  on  the  Conti- 
nent with  the  private  system  of  England,  and 
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the  result  was  so  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the 
former,  that  the  government,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Gladstone,  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the 
reformers,  headed  by  the  Edinburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  passed  a  law  (i8683  providing  for 
the  purchase  of  the  lines,  the  rapid  extension  of 
the  service  into  the  rural  districts,  which  had  been 
neglected  by  the  private  companies,  and  the 
union  of  the  telegraph  with  the  postal  depart- 
ment. The  charges  were  at  once  reduced  from 
one  third  to  one  half,  and  the  business  doubled 
in  about  two  years.  Complaints  were  no  longer 
heard  as  before  the  transfer,  and  now,  after  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  the  public  system  is 
unanimously  pronounced  a  success.  Tne  gov- 
ernment has  raised  the  wages  of  employees  m>m 
time  to  time,  lowered  rates,  extended  the  lines, 
and  improved  the  facilities.  The  system  has  paid 
all  operating  expenses  and  cost  of  extension  and 
improvements,  but  the  surplus  beyond  these  items 
has  not  been  quite  sufficient  to  cover  interest  on 
the  tremendotis  original  outlay,  which  was  about 
four  times  the  real  value  of  the  lines.  (See 
Postal  Service.) 

On  a  thorough  study  of  the  history  of  private 
and  public  telegraphs  in  Great  Britain  we  find 
that  a  few  thoughtful  men  called  attention  to  the 
existing  abuses  and  advocated  national  owner- 
ship as  the  remedy;  the  immediate  results  of  this 
were: 

z.  A  reduction  in  rates  of  one  third  to  one  half, 
s.  A  vast  increase  of  business,  the  work  done  by  the  tele- 
graph nearly  doubling  in  the  first  year  after  the  trammer. 

3.  A  great  extension  <A  lines  into  the  less  populous  dis- 
tricts, so  as  to  give  the  whole  people  the  benefit  of  telegraphic 
communication. 

4.  Large  additional  facilities  by  opening  more  offices,  loca- 
ting offices  more  conveniently,  and  making  every  post-office 
ana  post-box  a  place  where  a  telegram  may  be  deposited  to 
be  taken  to  the  nearest  telegraph  office  for  tiansmission. 

5.  A  considerable  economy  by  uniting  the  telegriaph  service 
with  the  mail  service  under  a  ungle  control,  avoiding  useless 
duplications,  using  the  same  offices,  the  same  collecting  and 
deuvery  agencies,  and  often  the  same  operatives  for  both 


6.  A  marked  improvement  in  the  service,  throwing  com- 
plaint out  of  the  steady  occupation  she  had  had  so  loiig,  the 
aim  of  the  ijost-offioe  being  service,  not  dividends. 

7.  A  decided  gain  to  employees  in  pay,  hours,  tenure  of 
office,  etc. 

8.  Unprecedented  advantages  to  the  press  for  cheap  and 
rapid  transmission  of  news,  at  the  same  time  freeing  it  from 
the  pressure  of  a  power  that  claimed  the  right  to  dictate  the 
views  and  opinions  it  should  express. 

^  9.  The  development  of  business  and  strengthening  of  social 
ties^  ties  of  kinship  and  friendship,  through  the  growth  of 
business  and  social  correspondence. 

10.  The  removal  of  a  great  antagonism  and  the  cessation 
of  the  vexatious  and  costly  conflict  it  had  caused  between  the 
companies  and  the  people. 

Looking  at  the  subsequent  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish postal  telegraph  we  find : 

I.  A  further  reduction  of  nearly  one  half  in  the  average 
cost  of  a  message. 

a.  More  than  a  tenfold  increase  of  business  in  twenty-five 
years,  while  population  increased  but  one  fourth,  over  1,000 
per  cent  telegraph  growth  to  aj  per  cent  population  increase. 

3.  A  sixfold  extension  of  Imes  and  nftyfold  increase  of 
facilities. 

4.  A  steady  policy  of  expanding  and  improving  the  service, 
adopting  new  mventions,  putting  under  ground  hundreds  of 
miles  of  wire  that  formerly  ran  over  houses  and  streets,  etc. 

5.  A  systematic  effort  to  elevate  labor,  resulting  in  a  pro- 
gressive amelioration  of  the  condition  of  employees  in  respect 
to  wages,  hours,  tenure,  promotion,  privileges,  and  perquisites. 

6.  A  good  profit  to  the  government  (excluding  interest  on 
the  waterlogged  capital  cost)  in  spite  of  low  lutes,  large  exten- 
sions into  thinly  populated  areas,  advancing  wages,  heavy 
losses  through  carrymg  press  dispatches  below  cost,  competi- 
tion of  telephone  companies  in  the  best-paying  part  of  the 
traffic,  etc. 

7.  Satisfaction  with  the  telegraph  service  even  on  the  part 
of  conservatives  who  objected  to  the  change  before  it  was 
made. 
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Comparing  the  English  situation  with  our  own, 
we  find: 

In  England 

Low  rates. 

Good  service. 

Extension  of  telegnph  facilities  to  the  masses. 

Rapid  growth,  forty  times  as  rapid  as  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation, and  four  times  as  fast  as  the  growth  of  the  letter  mail. 

Progressive  improvement  of  labor. 

Harmonious  uninterrupted  operation. 

Large  popular  use  of  the  telegraph. 

A  management  aiming  solely  at  serving  the  people. 

Hodeiate  salaries  for  leading  officials. 

No  big  fortunes  from  telegraph  manipulation. 

Universal  satisfaction  with  the  telegraph  situation. 

Public  monopoly. 

In  tub  United  States 

High  fstes  (twice  as  high). 
Poor  service. 

Facilities  only  for  the  classes. 

Slow  growth,  less  than  one  sixth  of  the  growth  of  the  Eng- 
lish system. 

Progressive  maltreatment  of  labor. 

Big  strikes. 

The  telegraph  an  adjunct  of  speculation. 

A  management  aimmg  solely  at  serving  themselves. 

Exorbitant  salaries  for  leading  officials. 

The  telegraph  a  millionaire  machine. 

Universal  discontent  with  the  telegraph  situation. 

Private  monopoly. 

In  the  U.  S.  petitions  for  a  postal  telegraph, 
signed  by  over  3,000,000  citizens,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  Congress.  Organized  labor,  the  or- 
ganized farmers,  chambers  of  commerce,  and 
other  important  business  organizations,  have 
passed  resolutions  in  its  favor.  But  thus  far  the 
mterests  of  the  telegraph  companies  and  their 
owners  appear  to  have  more  weight  with  Congress 
than  the  interests  of  the  people. 

The  real  reason  why  the  U.  S.  Government  has 
not  adopted  the  postal  telegraph  is  undoubtedly 
shown  by  the  following  quotations  from  Post- 
master-General Wanamaker's  argument  before 
the  Congressional  Post-office  and  Post-roads 
Committee  in  1890: 

In  the  present  discussion  Mr.  F.  B.  Thurber,  of  New  York, 
has  given  a  list  of  the  directors  of  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
grapn  Company.  I  beg  to  append  their  names:  Norvin 
Green,  Thomas  T.  Eckert,  John  T.  Terry,  John  Vanhome,  Jay 
Gould,  Russell  Sage,  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  Sidney  Dillon,  Samuel 
Sloan,  Robert  C.  Clowry.  George  J.  Gould,  Edwin  Gould  John 
G.  Moore,  Cyrus  W.  Field,  Henry  Weaver,  Percy  R.  Pyne, 
Charles  Lanier,  Austin  Corbin,  J.  Pierpont  MorKan,  Frederick 
L.  Ames,  John  Hay,  William  D.  Bishop,  CoUis  P.  Huntington, 
George  B.  Roberts.  Sydney  Shepard,  Erastus  Wiman,  Wiuiam 
W.  Astor,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  James  W.  Clendenin,  Henry 
M.  Flasler. 

Mr.  Thurber  used  this  list  of  names  to  answer  the  question 
why  the  public  cannot  have  the  great  boon  of  a  postal  tele- 
gmph.  "No  such  list  of  names,*'  he  added, 
can  be  found  in  the  directory  of  any  other 
corporation  in  this  country.  Every  name 
represents  some  great  interest.  They  are  the 
richest  and  the  best  in  the  fiiuncial  world. 
They  deservedly  rank  as  our  best  citisens; 
their  names  are  found  scattered  throughout 
the  religiotis  and  charitable  world,  but  in  the 
matter  of  transmitting  intelliorence  their  interest  diverges 
from  that  of  the  general  public,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  6s,ooo.ooo  people  or  the  comparatively  few  stock- 
holders which  these  men  represent  will  be  able  to  control  the 
great  force  of  electricity  as  applied  to  the  transmission  of  in- 
telligence." 

According  to  uncontroverted  statements  made  before  your 
honorable  committee,  the  capital  stock  of  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Company  in  1858  was-$358,7oo.  The  stock  divi- 
dends declared  between  i858and  1866  amounted  to  (17, 810.- 
146,  and  the  stock  issued  for  new  lines  was  $1,937,950;  so  that 
the  capital  stock  on  July  i,  1866,  was  $10,133,800.  In  1866 
new  stock  was  created  to  the  amount  of  $20,450,500;  so  that 
the  total  capital  of  the  Western  Union  on  July  i,  1867,  was 
$40,568,300.  The  largest  dividend  declared  by  the  company 
up  to  1874  was  414  per  cent.  The  largest  amount  of  stock 
ever  divided  at  one  time  was  $10,000,000,  and  for  a  period  of 
seven  years  the  dividends  were  about  100  per  cent  a  year  on 
its  average  capital.  It  was  by  adding  dividends  to  dividends 
and  by  piling  the  one  up  on  top  of  the  other  that  this  tremen- 
dous amount  of  t4A.0oo.0oo  of  capital  and  debt  was  created. 
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' '  A  public  telegraph  will  patemalize  the  eovem- 
ment,  say  the  defenders  of  monopoly.  If  so,  it 
is  prettv  badly  patemalized  now,  with  the  post- 
office,  the  fish  commission,  the  treasury,  customs, 
navy,  army,  agricultural,  judiciary,  signal  service, 
and  all  the  other  departments ;  but  the  people  do 
not  seem  to  desire  to  give  up  such  patemalization 
— they  appear  to  enjoy  it.  In  truth,  however, 
public  service  is  not  paternalism,  but  fratemalism. 

"It  will  cost  too  much."  It  need  not  cost  the 
people  $1  of  taxes  to  establish  the  postal  tele- 
graph. Plenty  of  capitalists  are  ready  to  build 
the  lines  for  the  government,  introduce  low  rates, 
and  agree  to  turn  the  plant  over  to  the  nation  for 
actual  value  at  the  end  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
or  allow  the  service  to  pay  for  the  plant  gradually. 

The  Western  Union  does  not  do  and  never  has 
done  one  half  the  business  its  lines  would  carry. 
The  total  increase  tmder  public  management 
would  probably  be  from  twenty  to  one  hundred- 
fold the  present  business.  Tlie  development  of 
business  consequent  upon  low  rates  and  the 
extension  of  lines  results  from  the  use  of  the 
telegraph  by  a  larger  number  of  people.  The 
wealthy  people  of  the  cities  use  it  now  all  they 
wish  to ;  they  would  tise  it  little  if  any  more  with  a 
five-cent  rate  than  with  a  rate  of  twenty-five  cents. 
But  to  the  poor  and  to  people  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, the  difference  between  the  telegraph 
and  postal  rates  is  practically  prohibitive  except 
under  the  stress  of  very  special  need.  President 
Green  of  the  Western  Union  said  that  46  per  cent 
of  their  business  is  speculative,  34  per  cent  legiti- 
mate trade  (his  own  words),  12  per  cent  press, 
and  8  percent  social  (Bingham  Hearings,  1890,  p. 
56).  In  Sen.  Rep.  S77,  part  ii,  p.  is,  the  then 
president  of  the  Western  Union  said  the  com- 
pany's social  business  was  5  or  6  per  cent  of  the 
whole.  In  Belgium  the  social  messages  constitute 
55  to  63  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  following  table  gives  an  idea  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  charees  tmder  private  ownership  in 
the  U.  S.  and  under  public  ownership  abroad : 


Ordinary 

rate  per 

word 

Ordinary 

touiuiiutii 

charge  per 

message 

Average 

receipt  per 

message 

Great  Britain 

Ctnis 

I 

1 

I 
1  to  7 

Ctnts 

CntO 
lit 

France 

Belgium 

Switzerland 

8i 

Austria 

United  States 

Since-  this  table  was  compiled  there  has  been 
some  slight  lowering  of  average  chains  abroad, 
and  a  very  consi<ferable  increase  in  Western 
Union  rates  on  many  routes. 

The  charges  in  the  U.  S.  are  more  than  double 
the  rates  of  the  public  telegraphs,  and  more  than 
double  what  they  need  to  be  here.  Postmaster- 
General  Wanamaker  after  a  careful  investigation 
concluded  that  a  imiform  ten-cent  chaige  for  a 
ten-word  message  would  be  sufficient.  And  if 
Delany's  methods  of  automatic  transmission  were 
utilized  it  is  probable  that  ten  cents  for  fifty 
words,  and  perhaps  even  five  cents  for  fifty  words, 
would  prove  remunerative  in  spite  of  the  competi- 
tion of  the  wireless  system  and  the  telephone. 

The  service  rendered  bv  our  telegraph  system  is 
inferior  to  that  afforded  by  the  public  systems  of 
Great  Britain,  Germany,  and  Switserliutd. 
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LONG-DlSTANCB    RaTBS    IN 

rHB  United  States.  Camaha.  and  European  Countries 

COUMIBV 

Distance 

in  milea 

30 

40 

80 

I30 

160 

300 

340 

380 

400 

600 

United  States ' 1 

to. 13 

o.o6 
o.n 

O.  lO 

Free 
Free 
o.osi 

O.  lO 

o.o6 

0.30 

$0.34 
a.i3 
0.30 

O.IO 

0.30 
Free 
0.03) 

O.IO 
0.  13 
0.30 

0.07 
0.36 

2,  '3 

Free 

0. 10 
0. 10 

to. 48 

0.34 
0.38 
0.34 

0.30 

O.36I 

0.04} 

0.30 

0.34 

0.07 
0.48 
0.34 
0.08 

O.IS 
0.10 

to. 73 
0.36 
0.40 

0.34 

0.30 
0.40 
0.06 
0.30 
0.34 

0.07 
0.48 
0.34 
0.08 
O.IS 
0.  10 

to.  96 

0.48 
0.40 
0.34 

0.30 

0.09 
0.39 
0.34 

0.13 

0.66 
0.34 
0.13 
O.IS 

O.IO 

tl.30 

0.60 
0.40 

0.58 

O.II 

0.38 
0.34 

0.13 
0.86 

0.43 
0.13 
0.15 

ti.44 

0.73 
0.40 
0.34 

oil. 

0.38 
0.34 

o!86 
0.43 
0.13 
0.15 

ti.68 

0.84 
0.40 
0.48 

O.S3 

0.48 
0.34 

0.13 
1.04 
O.S3 

"i' 
0.84 

t3.40 

1.30 
0.60 

0.53 

°o!66 
0.36 

0.44 
0.73 

0.30 

1.17 

t3.6o 

1.80 

C»ii«rtii< ( 

Great  Britain » 

0.96 

0.36 

Holland'    

Norway 

0.07 
0.36 

Free 
0.06 

0.  ID 

Spain 

1.00 

Switzerland 

1.68 

WOrttembers 

>  Half  rate  at  night.  6  p.  K.  to  6  A.  K.  ■  Double  period  allowed  for  day  rate  at  niglit. 

*  Local  tate  coven  free  intercommunication  between  all  points. 


Labor 


The  treatment  of  labor  by  our  telegraph  system 
is  one  of  the  most  objectionable  features  of  the 
management.  According  to  the  testimony  of 
telegraph  employees  in  various  investigations 
and  congressional  hearings,  a  systematic  policy 
of  reducing  wages  has  been  pursued  by  the 
telegraph  monopoly.  They  have  put  boys  to 
work  in  the  offices  to  learn  the  busi- 
ness, and  then  if  the  operator  re- 
signed or  moved  away  or  did  not 
prove  satisfactory,  or  if  for  any  other 
reason  his  office  became  vacant,  they  would  offer 
the  place  to  this  young  student  or  apprentice  at 
$5  or  $10  less  than  the  salary  formerly  paid;  and 
in  that  way  and  in  other  ways  they  have  reduced 
the  wage  so  that,  according  to  the  testimony,  it 
was  reduced  40  per  cent  from  1870  to  1883. 

The  great  strilce  of  1883  throughout  our  tele- 
graph system  was  largely  due  to  the  low  wages 
and  long  hours.  They  asked  for  an  increase  of 
pay  of  15  per  cent  and  for  eight-hour  work,  and 
no  sal^y  lower  than  $50.  These  requests,  mod- 
erate as  they  were,  were  refused,  and  the  g^eat 
strike  was  fought  out  at  a  cost  altogether  of  over 
$1,000,000,  and  after  the  strike,  according  to 
Western  Union  testimony,  the  result  was  that 
the  company  was  able  to  get  about  one  third 
more  work  out  of  the  men  for  the  same  pay.  The 
hours  of  operators  are  in  many  cases  very  long, 
the  work  is  very  trying,  and  they  are  apt  to  be 
affected  by  consumption  and  other  diseases — 
unable  to  continue  many  years  under  the  strain. 
They  also  blacklist  their  employees,  I  under- 
stand from  the  workers,  so  that  the  man  who 
meets  with  their  disapproval  is  practically  unable 
to  get  employment  in  the  country.  They  try  to 
shut  out  the  unions  of  the  men,  and  they  even 
deny  them  the  privilege  of  petition.  The  men 
say  that  the  leaaers  in  presenting  a  joint  request 
for  amelioration  of  conditions,  if  found  out,  are 
almost  sure  to  be  discharged  from  employment. 
As  I  write  (Oct.,  1907)  the  telegraph  services 
are  tied  up  and  obstructed  by  another  great 
strike  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
The  public  systems  treat  their  employees  fairly 
and  are  not  troubled  with  strikes. 

The  Western  Union  has  sinned  grievously  in  the 
line  of  overcapitalization;  putting  about  a  hun- 
dred millions  of  stocks  in  a  plant  ^at  has  been  es- 


timated to  be  worth  only  five  or  ten  millions  more 
than  the  bonds,  and  into  which  the  stockholders, 
according  to  the  reports  of  congressional  investi- 
gations, did  not  probably  put  more  than  sixteen 
millions  all  told. 

The  Telegraph  Trust  goes  into  politics.  It  has 
distributed  favors  among  various  legislators  and 
among  congressmen,  and  Western  Union  testi- 
mony is  explicit  as  to  the  benefits  they  have  re- 
ceived. Long  ago  the  president  of  the  Western 
Union  said : 

"The  franks  issued  to  government  officials  con- 
stitute nearly  a  third  of  the  total  complimentary 
business.  The  wires  of  the  Western  Union  Com- 
pany extend  into  thirty-seven  states  and  nine 
territories  within  the  limits  of  the  U.  S.,  and  into 
four  of  the  British  provinces.  In  all  of  them  our 
property  is  more  or  less  subject  to  the  action  of 
the  national,  state,  and  municipal  authorities, 
and  the  judicious  use  of  complimentary  franks 
among  them  has  been  the  means  of  saving  to  the 
company  many  times  the  money  value  of  the 
free  service  performed."  (Western  Union  Re- 
port of  1873.  See  also  Wanamaker's  argument, 
p.   164;   Postmaster-General    Creswell's   Report, 


1873.  P-  49) 


le  passage  is  constantly  cited  by  writers  and 
speakers  dealing  with  the  telegraph,  because  of  its 
astonishing  nature  and  implications,  I  have  it  on 
the  authority  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  U.  S.  Senate  that  "books  of  tele- 
graph franks  are  tendered  to  every  senator  and 
member  of  Congress,  and  most  of  them  accept  the 
favor." 

in.  Telephone 

For  the  principles  of  public  ownership  pro  and 
con,  see  Public  Ownership. 

The  history  of  the  telephone,  like  that  of  the  telegraph,  is 
full  of  conflicting  claims  as  to  priority  of  discovery.  PaRe, 
Bourseul,  Professor  Clifton,  and,  above  all,  Reis  in  Germany, 
made  important  discoveries.  But  it  is  beyond  dispute  that 
March  7,  1876,  when  Alexander  Graham  Bell  patented  his 
invention  of  a  speaking  telephone,  there  was  not  a  single 
operative  telephone  in  the  hands  of  the  public  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

The  iint  line  ever  built  for  telephone  purposes  was  in  Boston, 
1877.  The  Bell  Telephone  Association  was  formed  that  year 
and  the  New  England  Telephone  Company  in  Feb.,  1878,  and 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company  in  July,  1878.  In  1879  these 
combined  into  the  National  Bell  Telephone  Company,  and  the 
American  Bell  Telephone  Company  was  formea  in  1880,  ab- 
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■orbed  in  1899  in  the  American  Telegraph  and  Telephone 
Company. 

The  telephone  was  immediately  introduced  into  Europe 

after  Amenca,  and  more  slowly  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

But  while  in  the  U.  S.  its  development  has 

remained  exclusively  in  private  hands,  in  Eu* 

TubUe        "'V  ^^^  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  have 

- .  .      remained  almost  exclusively  auDJect  to  gov- 

Vwjiertnip  emment  control.  In  only  two  foreign  coun- 
tries—Great Britain  and  Sweden — has  there 
been  any  notable  exception  to  this  rule,  and 
{he  British  Government  has  completed  with  the  National 
Telephone  Company,  which  has  controlled  the  Bell  telephone 
system  for  many  ]rears,  negotiations  by  which  the  Postal 
Telegraph  service  will  take  over  the  entire  telephone  lines  of 
Great  Britain. 

Annual  Telbphonb  Ratbs — ^Direct  Unuhitbd  Sbrvicb 


Country 

Place  and  rate 

Austria* 

$40  Vienna    .  . 
lo  smaller  cities 
48  Brussels. 
33  smaller  cities 
80  Paris 

Great  BriUin 

Germany* 

Holland* 

40  smaller  places 
115  to  $100 
45  Berlin 

ij  smaller  places,  1,000  telephones 
18    1,000  to  s.ooo  telephones 
as   ^,000  to  ao.ooo  telephones 
34  m  places  having  over   ao.ooo  tele- 
phones 
14  to  $46 

Italy 

Norway* 

8  to     SI 

6  to     s6 

Switzerland* 

United  States 

19.4  first  year         plus  i  cent 
15  to  $940 

The  countries  marked  with  a  star  have  public  or  coopera- 
tive systems  wholly  or  in  large  part. 

The  best  telephoned  countries  in  the  world, 
that  is,  the  countries  having  the  most  telephones 

ger  1,000  population,  are  Sweden,  Norway,  and 
witzerland,  where  the  telephones  are  most  under 
public  management.  When  the  government  en- 
tered the  telephone  field  in  Stockholm,  it  greatly- 
reduced  the  rates  and  improved  the  service.  The 
same  thine  was  true  when  Amsterdam  and  Rot- 
terdam adopted  municipal  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  the  telephone  service. 

When  Glasgow  put  in  a  municipal  telephone 
system,  she  cut  the  annual  rate  from  $qo  to  $26. 
The  following  table  shows  the  Bell  Telephone 
charges  in  a  number  of  American  cities  and  also 
the  charges  made  by  the  independent  companies 
which  in  many  cities  have  cut  the  Bell  rate  in 
two: 


Philadelphia 
St.  Louis.  .^. . 
Indianapolis, 
Cleveland... 
Baltimore. . . 
Rochester. . . 


Business 
telephone 


Bell 


160 

ISO 
T 
8s 
IJS 
"5 


Ind. 


go 
60 
40 
48 
48 
48 


Residence 
telephone 


Bell        Ind 


130 
'60 
48 
60 
100 
64 


48 
36 
>4 
36 

36 


1  Four-party  line  measured  service.  Bell,  St.  Louis. 

Our  excessive  telephone  rates  constitute  a  tax 
on  business  and  social  intercourse,  a  limitation 
on  the  development  of  civilization,  intelligence, 
friendship,  aflection,  and  industry. 

Frank  Parsons. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Municipal  Mottofotits.  Ed.  W.  Bemis,  ed., 
(189a);  chap,  iv.,  Rtporl  of  U.  S.  tndutlrial  CommissioH 
vol.  IX.    See  Public  OwMBRsaiP, 


TEMPERAITCE  (see  also  Central  Public 
House  Trust  Association;  Dispensary  Sts- 
tem;  High  License;  Intemperance;  Liquor 
Traffic;  Nationalization  of  the  Liquor 
Traffic;  Norwegian  Company  System;  Pro- 
hibition; Prohibition  Party;  Poverty;  Wom- 
an's Christian  Temperance  Union):  We  give 
in  this  article  a  brief  sketch  of  the  temperance 
movement,  referring  the  reader  to  the  above  ar- 
ticles for  details. 

The  temperance  movement  is  a  modem  movement  tho  in- 
temperance is  as  old  as  history.  We  find  instances  of  intoxi- 
cation in  Genesis,  the  oldest  Hebrew  writing,  and  in  Homer's 
pictures  of  early  Greek  social  life.  Intoxication  is  described 
or  referred  to  in  the  ancient  books  of  China,  the  "  Vedas  "  of  In- 
dia, the  "  Avestas  "  of  Persia,  and  in  all  eariy  traditions.  The 
fiery  "rice  wines"  of  India  and  China  matched  the  drugged 
wines  of  Gteece  and  Rome.  Fermentation  was  usually  the 
early  source  of  intoxicating  drinks:  distillation  has  beat  known 
in  Europe  at  least  for  only  six  centuries.  Spirit  drinldsg  is 
said  to  have  developed  first  in  northern  climes,  and  perhaps  in 
England.  There  were,  however,  some  early  attempts  at  tem- 
perance reform.  The  Chinese  claim  that  eleven  centuries  be- 
zore  Christ  some  of  their  emperors  made  strenuous  temperance 
reforms,  one  going  so  far  as  to  order  all  vines  in  the  Idnsdom  to 
be  uprooted.  In  India  and  Persia  the  priesthood  eaiTy  made 
some  attempts  at  reform,  and  the  Buddhists  taught  total  ab. 
stinence.  Buddhist  sects  seem  to  have  spread  total  absti- 
nence ideas  far  and  wide,  and  among  the  He- 
brews  there  were  various  total  abstinence 
Sally  A^l  orders  and  sects,  such  as  the  Nazarites  and 
Rechabitea  in  olden  times,  and  the  Essenes  and 
Therapeutae  of  the  time  of  Christ.  Draco  is 
said  to  have  punished  dnmkenness  with  death,  and  Lycunus, 
King  of  Thrace,  to  have  ordered  all  vines  to  be  destroyed,  as 
did  later  Terbaldus,  a  Bulgarian  prince.  The  Carthaginians 
forbade  wine  in  the  camps  and  among  magistrates  holding 
public  office.  In  northern  climes  the  use  of  intoxicating 
beverages  was  imiversal.  The  Saxons  were  mi^ty  eateis 
and  drinkers.  The  mead  horn  plays  a  large  part  m  all  Saxon 
literature.  Mead  or  metheglin  they  made  from  honey,  beer 
from  barley.  Weddings,  christenings,  and  funerals  were 
scenes  of  mtoxication,  sometimes  of  orgies.  The  burial 
clubs  (see  Gilds)  were  drinking-clubs.  The  Church  strove 
somewhat  for  reform,  perhaps  because  the .  clergy  needed 
it.  St.  Gildas  the  Wise  in  570  a.d.  ordered  the  drunken 
clergy  to  be  punished.  St.  David  (569)  punished  also  the 
publican.  King  Edgar,  at  the  instance  of  Dunstan.  lim- 
ited by  law  the  number  of  taverns  and  the  size  of  the  pots. 
By  a  law  of  1185  taverns  in  London  were  to  close  at  curfew. 
This  was  to  prevent  crime.  Yet  drinking  increased.  When 
George  Neville  was  made  Archbishop  of  York,  in  1464,  we  are 
told  that  300  tuns  of  ale  and  100  of  wine  were  consumed. 
Bacon  saw  that  "all  the  crimes  on  earth  do  not  destroy  so 
many  of  the  human  face  nor  alienate  so  much  property  as 
drunkenness."  Beginning  with  1603,  legislation  against  ale- 
houses and  drunkenness  is  very  frequent,  bat  accomplished 
nothing.  According  to  Bishop  Earle,  the  public  house  was 
the  rendezvous  for  all  classes.  All  or  almost  all  the  clergy 
drank.  Decker  says  that  in  163s  a  whole  street  was  in  some 
places  but  a  continuous  ale-house,  not  a  shop  to  be  seen  be- 
tween red  lattice  and  red  lattice.  The  Puritans  were  about 
as  bad.  Pepys  says  Monk's  troops  were  most  of  them  drunk 
all  day.  Even  the  women  drank.  Lecky  says  that  in  1688. 
13,400.000  barrels  of  beer  were  brewed  for  a  population  of  a 
little  over  5,000,000,  or  about  ninety  gallons  a  head,  against 
about  twenty-nine  at  present  in  Eiigland.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  gin-drinldng  increfised.  Retailers  hung  out  signs 
saying  "Drunk  for  id.  Dead  drunk  for  2d.  Straw  for  noth- 
ing."^ Eleven  million  gallons  of  gin  were  consumed  in  Eng- 
land in  1733;  nearly  90,000,000  in  174a.  In  1749  there  were 
i7jOOO  gin-shops  within  the  bills  A  mortality. 
Cnme  and  immorality  rose.  In  1736  Parlia- 
EiffhtMnth  ment  tried  to  suppress  ^-drinking  by  putting 
fiAfitnrv  *^  prohibitory  tax  on  it,  but  the  illicit  trade 
ventnry  y,^^  j^  great  that  it  soon  went  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  made  the  trade  well-nigh  free.  But 
this  did  no  good.  In  1751  distillers  were  for- 
bidden to  sell  to  unlicensed  publicans,  and  tippling  debts 
could  not  be  collected  by  law.  According  to  Leclcy,  this  did 
some  good.  Gin  began  to  give  way  to  beer,  a  vast  improve- 
ment. 

In  the  American  colonies  the  evil  was  as  bad.  Dr.  Dor- 
chester ("Problems  of  Religious  Progress")  tells  us  that  in 
X790  two  gallons  and  a  half  of  distilled  spirits  and  wine  were 
consumed  per  capita;  in  iSio  four  and  a  half;  in  1833.  seven 
and  a  half  of  spirits  alone.  At  a  later  date  there  were  joo.ooo 
confirmed  drunkards,  while  evenrbody  dmnk  a  little,  and 
often  to  excess.  The  rich  drank  French  and  Spanish  brandy: 
the  middle  classes,  Jamaica  rum;  the  poor.  New  England  nim. 
Drunkenness  was  not  uncommon  among  the  clergy,  and  an 
ordinatkn  was  often  little  short  of  a  dcMuch.  Rom  was  a 
requisite  of  every  gathering,  AH  public  men  dank.  (See 
iJsoCrimbJ 
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The  modem  temperance  movement  began  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century,  in  England  first, 
tho  it  first  gained  headway  in  the  United  States. 
In  1800  Micajah  Pendleton,  of  Nelson  County, 
Va.,  signed  and  circulated  a  total  abstinence 
pledge.  In  1804  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  (q.  v.),  of 
Philadelphia,  wrote  an  important  temperance 
paper,  and  in  1805  Dr.  Ebenezer  Porter,  of  Con- 
necticut, preached  an  important  sermon.  In 
1808  Dr.  J.  B.  Clark  founded,  in  Saratoga  County, 
N.  Y.,  the  Temperance  Society  of  Moreau  and 
Northumberland.  In  1813  the  Massachusetts 
Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Intemperance  was 
formed.  In  1836  the  American  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Temperance  was  founded  in  Bos- 
ton, based  upon  total  abstinence,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Hewitt  being  the  first  general  agent. 
_L.         By  1839  there  were  eleven  state  and 

United  Btatei*^"*  ^•°°°.  ^°^^  societies.  The 
same  year  six  sermons  by  Lyman 
Beecher,  of  Litchfield,  Conn.,  pro- 
duced a  wide  effect.  In  1833  there  were  6,000 
local  societies  and  over  1,000,000  members;  2,000 
distilleries  had  been  stopt.  Most  of  this  early 
temperance  movement,  however,  was  opposed 
simply  to  the  use  of  distilled  spirits,  and  the 
pledge  in  general'use  had  reference  to  these  alone. 
Cider,  beer,  and  wine  were  generally  considered 
harmless  or  indispensable.  Total  abstinence  from 
all  intoxicating  hquors  was  embodied  in  Pendle- 
ton's pledge  of  1800  and  in  the  New  York  society 
of  1809  and  in  a  few  other  local  societies,  but  was 
voted  down  by  the  general  society  in  1833.  In 
1836,  however,  at  the  meeting  in  Saratoga  it  was 
finally  adopted,  and  the  American  Temperance 
Society  has  since  been  committed  to  total  ab- 
stinence. In  1840  began  the  great  but  brief 
Washingtonian  movement,  when  six  intemperate 
drinkers  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  met  one  Friday  eve- 
ning, at  their  usual  resort,  and  suddenly  resolved 
to  reform.  They  drew  up  a  pledge,  signed  it  on 
the  spot,  caUing  themselves  the  Washingtonian 
Society.  They  began  to  hold  public  meetings, 
and  met  with  great  success.  Crowds  attended, 
and  thousands  took  the  pledge.  Many  became 
speakers,  and  Washingtonian  societies  were 
organized  everywhere.  In  four  or  five  years  it  is 
estimated  that  150,000  drunkards  and  500,000 
others  signed  the  pledge.  The  movement,  how- 
ever, did  not  endure.  The  toper's  motley  became 
the  sensational  talk  of  speakers,  and  ignorant  and 
sometimes  evil  men,  caring  only  for  notoriety  or 
pay,  ruined  the  movement.  In  1842  the  Order  of 
the  Sons  of  Temperance  was  founded  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  the  first  society  modeled  after 
Masonic  ideas.  In  1845  the  Order  of  the  Tem- 
plars of  Honor  and  Temperance  and  in  1851  the 
Order  of  Good  Templars  (a.  v.)  were 
Kodam  formed.  In  1845  a  law  in  New  York 
Xovementi  S**<f  prohibiting  the  public  sale  of 
alcohohc  uquor  was  passed  and  re- 
ferred to  the  people,  and  received  a 
large  majority,  but  in  1847  it  was  repealed.  In 
185 1  the  Maine  law  (/j.  v.)  was  passed.  (For  tem- 
perance legislation  since  that  date,  see  Prohibi- 
tion; High  License;  Local  Option.) 

In  1874  the  Woman's  Christian  "Temperance 
Union  {q.  v.)  commenced  its  important  and  suc- 
cessful movement,  and  marks  an  epoch  in  the 
temperance  movement  of  the  world.  Since  that 
date  its  efforts  for  temperance  education  in  the 
public  schools,  churches,  and  to  a  less  extent  in 
legislation,  play  a  very  large  part  in  the  tem- 
perance movement  of  this  coimtry  and  the  world. 


(But  for  this,  see  special  article,  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Tempkrancb  Union.) 

The  temperance  movement  in  America  has 
moved  largely  along  denominational  and  religious 
lines.  Nearly  all  of  the  Protestant  denominations 
have  formed  temperance  societies  within  their  own 
borders.  The  "Congregational  Total  Abstinence 
Association  "  dates  from  1874 ;  that  of  the  Baptists 
from  1874;  those  of  the  various  Methodist  bodies 
from  about  the  same  time.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  these  and  other  denominations,  e.  g., 
the  Quakers,  Dunkards,  make  total  abstinence  a 
test  of  membership,  temperance  has  received  a 
religious  sanction.  Among  the  lower  classes  this 
work  has  been  done  chiefly  by  the  Salvation 
Army,  whose  aim  seems  to  be  to  save  people  from 
drink;  that  is,  from  poverty  and  sin.  "rhe  pur- 
pose of  the  church  "Temperance  Society  (q.  v.)  is 
not  so  much  abstinence  as  temperance ;  altho  the 
former  is  distinctly  encouraged.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  1 88 1,  and  has  a  Woman's  Auxiliary  and  a 
"Legion  "  for  young  men.  It  endeavors  to  have 
the  Sunday  before  Advent  observed  as  a  "Tem- 
perance Sunday"  in  the  local  churches,  and 
pubUshes  a  monthly.  Temperance.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  too,  insists  on  moderation,  and 
recommends  abstinence  where  the  former  is  dif- 
ficult. The  "CathoUc  Total  Abstinence  Union," 
formed  in  Baltimore  in  1873,  numbered  about 
80,000  members  in  1902. 

The  Prohibition  Party  {q.  v.),  first  organized  in 
1869,  assumed  great  importance  in  the  national 
campaign  of  1 884,  and  since  then  has  energetically 
called  attention  to  legislation  on  the  liquor  ques- 
tion, and  particularly  local  prohibition,  forcing  a 
vote  on  tne  subject  wherever  possible,  with  the 
result  of  very  numerous  victones  and  an  incal- 
culable amotmt  of  educational  discussion  and 
consideration.  (But  see  articles  Prohibition; 
Prohibition  Party;  Local  Prohibition.) 

In  1893,  in  Ohio,  the  Anti-Saloon  League  of 
that  state  was  founded  which  has  now  grown  into 
an  important  national  movement,  organized  in 
forty-three  states  and  territories,  and  doing  in 
many  states,  e.  g.,  Ohio  and  New  York,  a  very 
active  non-piartizan  work,  rousing,  however,  the 
churches  and  religious  bodies  into  organized  in- 
fluence upon  legislatures,  so  at  times,  as  in  Ohio, 
to  affect  the  politics  of  the  whole  state.  (See 
Anti-Saloon  League;  see  also  the  Lincoln 
League,  organized  in  connection  with  it.  See 
also  Bands  op  Hope.) 

The  World's  Temperance  Congress  of  Chicago 
in  1893  was  attended  by  delegates  from  every 
dviUzed  country,  and  discust  the  problem  from 
every  point  of  view,  particularly  the  economic. 
At  the  International  Congress  against  Alcoholism 
(Stockholm,  July  28  to  August  3,  1907)  the 
statement  was  made  by  an  American  delegate  to 
the  effect  that  over  "30,000,000  people  in  the  U.S. 
were  living  under  the  operation  of  prohibitory 
laws,  through  local  option."  The  actual  number 
is  about  33,000,000. 

A  remarkable  movement  toward  prohibition 
and  local  option  has  commenced  (1907)  in  the 
Southern  states.  The  Georgia  legislature  passed 
a  state  prohibition  law  Aug.  3d,  which  was 
promptly  signed  by  Governor  Hoke  Smith,  and 
is  to  take  effect  Jan.  i,  1908.  The  measure  has 
the  backing  of  the  people,  because  imder  the 
"local  option  clause  county  after  county  had 
voted  "no  license,"  until  the  number  had  reached 
135,  and  only  31  were  left  with  licenses.  Other 
states  are  moving  in  the  same  direction.     Ten- 
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nessee  has  local  option  in  all  but  a  few  counties. 
North  Carolina  has  60  out  of  90  counties  with 
"no  license";  Alabama  over  50  out  of  66;  Ken- 
tucky 87  out  of  iip;Texas  152  out  of  230;  South 
Carolina  all  over  the  state  with  the  exception  of 
10  cities.  All  these  states  are  tending  toward 
prohibition.  The  territory  of  Oklahoma,  before 
adopting  the  constitution  for  statehood,  had  a 
plebiscite  on  Aug.  6th  oh  the  question  of  pro- 
hibition, and  adopted  (Sept.  17,  1907)  the  con- 
stitution, containing  a  prohibition  clause  by 
about  30,000  majority.  In  the  Southern  states 
17,000,000  out  of  27,000,000  people  are  already 
under  local  option.     (See  Local  Prohibition.) 

The  fight  about  the  canteens  in  the  U.  S.  array 
posts  still  continues.  The  advocates  of  the  can- 
teen claim  that  drunkenness  has  increased  since 
i90i,when  it  was  abolished.  The  Prohibition- 
ists claim  that  arrests  for  drunkenness  have 
largely  decreased,  and  claim  to  base  their  con- 
tention on  official  figures,  which  the  officials  say 
do  not  show  this  because  of  a  chan^  in  laws. 

•  The  Anti-Saloon  League  {q.  v.)  is  a  most  pro- 
g^ssive  society,  and  has  a  large  and  efficient 
organization.  Owing  to  the  strenuous  exertions 
of  the  larger  temperance  societies,  instruction  on 
the  influence  of  alcohol  on  the  mind  and  body  is 
now  given  in  nearly  all  public  schools  all  over  the 
U.  S.,  in  connection  with  physiology.  This  in- 
struction is  graded  to  suit  the  different  ages  and 
comprehension  of  the  children. 

The  Prohibitionists  are  now  trying  to  prevail 
upon  the  national  government  not  to  issue 
receipts  to  wholesale  dealers  or  other  persons 
who  sell  liquor  in  bottles  and  larger  quantities, 
because,  e.  g.,  Maine  with  no  state  licenses  had 
(1905)  640  of  these  U.  S.  Treasury  receipts,  and 
thus  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  state  law  being 
circumvented. 

The  latest  move  of  general  importance  is  the 
creation  of  a  new  society,  the  '  Youths'  Tem- 
perance Alliance  of  America,"  by  the  National 
Temperance  Society,  in  1907.  It  is  to  be  chiefly 
an  educational  agency  for  the  young  people  of 
both  sexes,  preparing  platform  speakers  and 
serving  as  a  sort  of  clearing-house  for  the  various 
temperance  movements,  particularly  among  the 
young  people.  That  the  liquor  interests  are 
alarmed  is  evidenced  by  a  number  of  articles  in 
their  papers,  urging  unity  and  a  strong  fight 
all  along  the  line;  also  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  none  of  the  older  prohibition  states  have 
abolished  the  law  and  that  in  all  of  them  the  sale 
of  intoxicants  has  decreased. 

An  interesting  temperance  feature  is  the  ex- 
posure of  quack  and  patent  medicines  by  a  promi- 
nent weekly  during  1906,  as  containing  from  40 
to  80  per  cent  alcohol,  and  greatly  reducing  the 
sale  ol  these  nostrums  among  farmers  and  vil- 
lagers. 

Another  feature  tending  toward  abstinence  is 
the  demand  of  an  increasing  number  of  em- 
ployers for  teetotalism  on  the  part  of  their  em- 
ployees, e.  g.,  of  the  Pennsylvama  Railroad  Com- 
pany. 

Grbat  Britain 

In  Great  Britain  Dr.  Trotter,  of  Edinburgh,  published  a 
book  on  the  effects  of  intemperance  in  iSog.  The  fiist  tem- 
perance society  was  OTKanized  in  Skibberven,  in  Ireland,  in 
1818.  The  first  society  based  on  total  al»tinence  was  formed 
at  New  Ross,  Ireland,  by  the  Rev,  George  Cane  in  1839,  tho 
the  same  year  one  was  formed  in  Glasgow,  Scotland.  Within 
a  ye^r  there  were  twenty-five  societies  in  Ireland.  The  lint 
society  of  England  was  formed  in  Yorkshire  in  1830,  teetotal- 
ism being  still  used  as  colloquial  for  total  abstinence,  and  the 


same  year  the  London  Temperance  Society  held  its  fint  pub- 
lic meeting.     In  183 1  the  British  and  Foreign  Temperance 
Society  was  formed,  and  in  Dulilin  the  Hiber- 
nia  Temperance  Society.     In  1830  the  Duke 
Great        °^  Wellington  Beer  Act  tried  to  encourage  the 
'Britjiin       "^  "^  ^'^^  ><>at<ad  of  spirits.    In  1S34  a  select 
■""""'      committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  ms  ap- 
pointed to  report  on  the  subject.     Mr.  Mudi- 
moore  in  this  report  describes  the  evils  of  the 
day.     Fourteen  public  houses  were  patronized  by  3,750  per- 
sons each  per  day.     They  had  connected  with  them  large  halls 
invisible  from  the  street,  where  girls  of  the  town,  sailors,  etc-, 
danced.     According  to  the  census  there  was  then  one  public 
house  for  every  twenty  families  in  the  United  Kingdom.  To- 
day there  is  not  one  for  every  fifty.     The  spirits  distilled  in 
England  rose  from  4^,000,000  gallons  in  the  four  yeaxv  1791- 
1795.  to  154.000,000  m  1826-31. 

In  1838  the  Rev.  Theobald  Mathew  (Father  Hathew).  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest  in  Cork,  Ireland,  commenced  a  tem- 
perance movement  and  in  the  space  of  nve  months  adminis- 
tered the  pledge  to  150,000  persons  in  Cork  alone.  In  Galway 
100,000  took  tne  pledge  in  two  days.  He  traveled  in  Ireland 
and  England,  and  in  1850  came  to  America,  everywhere  find- 
ing great  success,  and  becoming  known  till  his  death,  in  1856, 
as  the  Apostle  of  Temperance.  The  Father  Mathew  societies 
of  the  Catholic  Church  still  attest  his  memory,  tho  much  of  his 
early  work  died  away.  From  1840  to  1850  the  temperana 
movement  languished,  and  in  1850  the  British  and  Foreign 
Temperance  Society  perished  of  inanition.  In  1853  a  United 
Kingdom  Alliance  was  formed  in  Manchester  to  agitate  for 
prohibitory  laws.  Various  ideas  were  introduced  from  the 
United  States,  and  in  1868  the  Order  of  Good  Templars.  The 
Church  of  Engkind  Temperance  Society  was  formed  in  iS6>. 
Total  abstinence  became  the  cry.  A  Wor^ngman's  Teetotal 
League  was  formed  and  other  similar  societies.  In  1873  was 
passed  the  Licensing  Act,  the  most  important  act  of  the  cen- 
tury, tho  acts  have  been  very  numerous,  most  of  them  inef- 
fective. In  1876  the  House  of  Lords  appointed  a  select  com- 
mittee on  the  subject. 

A  number  of  laws  have  been  passed  intended 
to  discourage  habitual  drunkenness.  Under  the 
Act  of  1879  an  inebriate  had  to  apply  voluntarily 
for  admission  to  a  retreat;  the  Act  of  1898  made 
retirement  to  a  retreat  compulsory  for  all  those 
who  by  criminal  actions  or  by  becoming  public 
nuisances  had  put  themselves  within  reach  of  the 
law.  The  Licensing  Act  of  1902  gave  power  to  a 
magistrate  to  commit  a  wife,  if  an  habitual  drunk- 
ard, to  a  retreat.  These  retreats  are  of  three 
kinds:  (i)  Certified  inebriate  reformatories;  (2) 
State  inebriate  reformatories — for  the  worst 
cases;  (3)  Licensed  retreats,  which,  under  the 
"Inebriates'  Reformation  and  After-Care  Asso- 
ciation's" (33  Charing  Cross,  S.  W.)  supervision, 
have  greatly  improved  in  late  years.  The  "  So- 
ciety for  the  Study  of  Inebriety  "  was  established 
in  1884.  Only  qualified  medical  practitioners 
are  admitted  as  full  members;  medical  students 
and  other  interested  persons  as  associates  (120 
Harley  Street,  W.,  London).  At  present  the 
Church  of  England  Temperance  Society  seems  to 
be  the  largest  society  with  609,3 '  9  members,  384,- 
289  of  these  being  juveniles,  and  of  the  remainder 
174.637  being  of  the  total  abstinence  section. 
According  to  Mr.  Nelius,  one  person  in  Eng- 
land out  of  eight  is  a  teetotaler,  but  Mr.  Arthur 
Shadwell,  to  whose  articles  in  the  National  Re- 
view for  Dec,  1895,  and  April,  1896,  we  are 
inuch  indebted  for  our  facts,  very  much  ques- 
tions whether  this  is  not  a  great  exaggeration. 

During  recent  years  notable  advance  has  been 
made  in  Great  Britain  along  the  line  of  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  Simday  closing.  Scotland  has 
had  all-day  Sunday  closing  since  1853-S4;  Ire- 
land, except  in  the  five  chief  towns  of  Dublin, 
Belfast,  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Waterford,  since 
1878;  and  Wales,  since  i88t.  Up  to  1839  pub- 
lic houses  were  open  throughout  England  the 
whole  of  Sunday  except  during  the  hours  of 
morning  and  afternoon  divine  service.  In  that 
year,  owing  to  the  disorderly  state  of  many  of 
the  London  streets  on  Sunday  morning,  a  clause 
was  inserted  in  the  metropolitan  pohce  act  to 
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close  public  houses  from  midnight  on  Saturday 
to  one  o'clock  on  Sunday  afternoon.  Other 
cities  followed  suit,  and  in  1854  Patten's  bill  fur- 
ther closed  the  public  bouses  on  Sunday  after- 
noon from  2.30  to  6  o'clock,  and  10  at  night  to  4 
on  Monday  morning.  This  has  been  the  law 
with  slight  modifications  since  that  time.  There 
is  strong  public  sentiment  in  England  for  entire 
Sunday  closing.  Such  sentiment  is  also  spread- 
ing in  Canada. 

Lately  Great  Britain  has  debated  several 
propositions,  e.  g.,  the  Norwegian  Company  Sys- 
tem. But  no  special  legislative  act  has  been 
passed.  Nevertheless,  the  temperance  move- 
ment is  gaining  rapidly.  The  sentiment  against 
women  bartenders  has  resulted  in  their  remo- 
val in  most  cities.  Licenses  are  not  as  readily 
granted  as  formerly.  Indeed,  Miss  Agnes  E.  Slack 
stated  at  the  International  Congress  Against  Al- 
coholism (Stockholm,  1907)  that  England  had 
reduced  the  number  of  licenses  by  1,000  per  an- 
num for  several  years.  The  case  of  Liverpool  is, 
perhaps,  typical  of  many  other  cities  in  Great 
Britain.  Sir  Thomas  Hughes  has  been  chairman 
of  the  Liverpool  Licensing  Bench  since  1890. 
Under  his  wise  management  the  number  of  fully 
licensed  houses  has  been  reduced  by  200  between 
1890  and  1907,  altho  the  city's  population  has 
increased  by  200,000  during  that  time.  The 
beneficial  effect  of  his  management  is  so  keenly 
appreciated  by  his  fellow  townsmen  that  they 
have  elected  hSm  Lord  Mayor  (1907). 

On  March  31,  1901,  England  and  Wales  had 
66,973  publican's  licenses ;  on  the  same  date,  1905, 
only  66,239 — a  reduction  of  734,  or  1.09  per  cent. 
Beer  licenses  and  reductions  for  the  same  dates: 
39,286;  28,522;  764,  or  2.6.     Beer  and  wine  li- 
censes: 4,968;  4,845;  i23,or_2.47.    Total  licenses : 
101,227;  99,606;  1,621,  or  1.6.     This  reduction 
'was  made  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  popu- 
lation of   1,531,000.     The  total  reductions  be- 
tMreen  1881  and  1905  were  4,942;  a  steady  de- 
crease distributed   almost  evenly  over  the   25 
years.     In  addition  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that 
a  large  number  of  applications  were  refused,  639 
in  1903  alone.     In  the  United  Kingdom  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  licenses  in  1906-7  over 
1905-6  was  3,007.     On  the  initiation  of  the  Pro- 
hibitionists and  other  temperance  leaders  several 
bills    have   been    passed   by    Parliament,   while 
others  have  failed.     Among  those  passed  in  1^05 
■were  the  following:  Closing  of  Licensed  Premises 
on  Christmas  Days  in  Ireland;  Expiring  Laws 
Continuation  Bill;  Sale  of  Intoxicants  to  Chil- 
dren; the  Registration  of  Clubs  Bill  for  Ireland 
(1904).     The  Liquor  Traffic  Local  Veto  Bill  for 
Scotland  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority;  it 
showed,  however,  that  the  Scoteh  are  ready  for 
local  option. 

The  fall  in  the  sale  and  consumption  of  alcoholic 

beverages  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 

the  revenue  from  wine  was  ^£146,000  less  in  1905 

-than  1904;    the   importation  of  foreign   spirits 

showed  a  decline  of  ;£6io,ooo,  the  excise  for  beer 

of   j£42o,ooo.     The  total  decrease  in  excise  and 

ctistoms  of  all  alcoholic  beverages  fell  from  £3^,- 

206,781  in   1901  to  £34,670,599  in   1906  in  the 

United   Kingdom.     The  consumption  of  spirits 

per  capita  in  1900  was  1.09  gallon,  in  1904  only 

0.9s  ;  that  of  beer3i.5gallonsa>«i  29, respectively. 

Oonsiderable   controversy  has   arisen   over   the 

<|uestion  of  compensation  to  liquor  dealers  whose 

licenses  are  taken  away. 

The  drink  bill  of  England  and  Wales  for  1904 


was  j£i4o,366,542,  or  £4  35.  ad.  per  head;  Scot- 
land, ;£i4.8o4,305,  or  £3  4s.;  Ireland,  £13,816,- 
318,  or  £3  2S.  lod. 

The  Temperance  Hospital  in  London,  estab- 
Ushed  1874,  receives  patients  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  from  beyond  the  seas;  23,393 
persons  were  treated  during  the  thirty-one  years 
of  its  existence;  its  rate  of  mortality  has  been 
about  7.3  per  cent  on  an  average. 

The  "  United  Kingdom  Alliance  "  has  spread 
temperance  literature  broadcast  wherever  feasi- 
ble. It  is  trying  to  raise  a  fund  of  100,000 
giuneas  for  better  carrying  on  its  work.  Its  re- 
ceipts in  1905  were  £13,989. 

There  are  two  particularly  encouraging  fea- 
tures of  the  movement  in  Great  Britain :  the  ever- 
increasing  number  of  people  both  among  working 
men  and  government  circles  who  are  mterested 
in  temperance.  John  Bums,  for  instance,  has 
written  a  widely  read  pamphlet  on  "Labor  and 
Drink,"  of  which  nearly  70,000  copies  were  dis- 
tributed in  1 904.  The  other  feature  is  the  grow- 
ing tendency  of  the  people  to  take  their  enjoy- 
ments in  other  forms  than  drinking.  The  habit 
of  attending  outdoor  games  is  becoming  firmly 
established,  and  means  less  drinking.  The  cheap 
railway  fares  enable  people  to  go  to  the  seaside 
and  the  country  during  their  holidays ;  they  take 
their  own  "nose-bags'  along,  have  picnics,  and 
spend  but  little  money  on  oHnks. 

The  growth  of  various  temperance  orders,  e.  g., 
the  Sons  of  Temperance,  the  Rechabites,  the 
British  Medical  Temperance  Association  {1872) — 
with  a  large  similar  association  in  the  U.  S.  since 
1891 — are  most  encouraging  signs;  as  is  the  en- 
rolment of  large  numbers  of  children  in  Bands  of 
Hope,  ete.  One  of  the  most  important  modem 
movements,  however,  in  England,  is  that  of  the 
Public  House  Trust.  (For  this,  however,  see 
Central  Public  House  Trust  Association.) 
Many  people  in  England  are  studying  the  Nor- 
wegian Company,  and  not  a  few  favor  State  man- 
agement of  the  trade. 

The    English    colonies    are    moving    forward 

steadily,  partly  under  local  option  laws,  partly  by 

a  closer  supervision  and  stricter  regulation  of  the 

liquor  traffic.     This  progress  is  a  fact, 

Britisli      notwithstanding  occasional  setbacks 

Coloniei  ?wing  to  prosperous  times  or  other 
incalculable  conditions.  The  liquor 
bill  per  head  in  New  South  Wales, 
Australia,  has,  under  local  option  since  1882, 
steadily  gone  down  from  £$  45.  5^.  in  1881  to  £3 
IS.  $d.  in  1906 — a  reduction  of  £2  3s.  in  twenty- 
five  years.  In  Victoria,  under  local  option  since 
1876,  the  reduction  has  been  from  £5  35.  5^.  in 
1885  to  £3  ^■y.  lorf.  in  1906. 

In  the  Dominion  of  New  Zealand  Sunday 
closing  is  in  operation  throughout  the  colony. 
Publicans  are  forbidden  to  serve  young  people,  or 
dnmkards  proclaimed  by  the  magistrates;  Maori 
women  may  not  be  served ;  and  the  entire  King 
Country  of  the  Maoris  is  under  prohibition  by 
legislative  act  of  the  colony.  In  1881  a  local  op- 
tion law  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  amended 


several  times  since,  e.  g.,  1893  by  the  Liquor  Sale 
...  , 

Act.     All  men  and  women  over  twenty-one  years 


Act;  189s  by  the  Liquor  Sale  Act  Amendment 


of  age  have  the  suffrage,  and  each  electoral  dis- 
trict can  suppress  the  liquor  traffic  by  a  three 
fifths  majority  vote  within  its  own  borders. 
Clutha  voted  local  option  in  1893,  and  has  main- 
tained it  ever  since.  In  1902  five  other  districts 
took  the  same  step;  a  number  of  other  districts 
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just  fell  short  of  the  required  three  fifths  major- 
ity, while  thirteen  districts  carried  the  vote  for  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  saloons  by  25  per  cent. 
The  prohibition  sentiment  is  g^wing  steadily,  and 
it  may  be  owing  to  this  fact  that  New  Zealand 
shows  the  second  smallest  per  capita  consumption 
of  absolute  alcohol,  0.86  gallons,  as  compared  with 
a.04  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  0.71  in  Canada. 
The  Dominion  of  Canada  is  the  most  sober 
country  in  the  English-speaking  world  according 
to  statistics.  The  so-called  Scott  Act,  a  prohibi- 
tion measure,  was  passed  in  1878  and  applies  to 
the  whole  Dominion.  It  confers  local  veto 
power  upon  the  various  cities  and  counties. 
Separate  local  option  laws  have  since  been  passed 
by  nearly  every  province.  In  the  more  populous 
Eastern  "provinces,  comprizing  90  per  cent  of  the 
population,  sentiment  is  constantly  crowing  in 
favor  of  prohibition.  The  Province  of  Quebec  has 
had  loceu  option  since  1899;  New  Bnmswick  in 
all  but  five  counties  and  one  city ;  Nova  Scotia  in 
sixteen  out  of  eighteen  counties ;  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  all  counties  and  cities;  Manitoba  in 
many  towns  and  villages.  Aside  from  the  local 
option  law  several  provinces  make  the  obtaining 
01  licenses  difficult  or  impossible  by  requiring  the 
indorsement  of  two  thirds  of  the  rate-payers. 
Ontario  voted  in  favor  of  prohibition  (1902)  by 
a  majority  of  199,749  to  103,548;  but  fell  short  of 
the  necessary  three  fifths  vote.    Nevertheless  this 

Erovince  has  progressed  rapidly  in  temperance, 
icenses  in  1874  numbered  6,185;  ^^  ^9°'  only 
2,947.  TTie  city  of  Toronto  had  530  licenses  in 
1874  with  60,000  population;  in  1907  with  about 
250,000  only  207. 

On  the  Continent  sentiment  in  favor  of  temper- 
ranee  and  total  abstinence  is  growing.  In  the 
Scandinavian  countries,  Norway  and  Sweden,  the 
problem  is  being  partially  solved  by 

SnrsiM  ^^  Gothenburg  system,  or  State  con- 
^  duct  of  the  liquor  traffic.  (For  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  benefits  claimed  for 
this  by  its  advocates  and  the  faults  charged  by  its 
opponents,  see  Norwegian  Company  System.) 

In  Prance  and  Germany  a  number  of  medical 
and  scientific  bodies  of  the  highest  and  most  con- 
servative authority  have  made  utterances  as  to 
the  evil  effects  of  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Influential  periodicals  in  France,  like  the  review 
Science  Franfaise,  Le  Temps,  and  bodies  like  the 
French  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  have  taken  up  the 
fight  against  the  use  of  alcohol  as  a  beverage.  In 
(^rmany  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  utterances 
was  the  publication  in  the  Deutsche  Versicherungs- 
Zeitung,  of  Berlin,  of  a  lecture  by  Dr.  Brendel, 
delivered  before  the  Anthropological  Society  of 
Munich  (March  28, 1894),  in  which  insurance  com- 
panies are  warned  that  their  risks  are  dangerously 
increased  by  alcohoUsm — drink  always  shortening 
life.  Similar  statements  have  been  made  since 
with  increasing  frequency  and  authority,  e.  g., 
by  Dr.  Zacher,  the  director  of  the 

Oannmnv  ^^iperial  Statistical  Department,  in 
'  1906.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  department  had  11,418,446  peo- 
ple insured  in  the  division  for  sickness,  18,376,000 
in  that  of  accidents,  and  13,756,400  in  that  of  old 
age.  Statements  of  the  director  are,  therefore, 
based  both  on  wide  observation  and  accurate  in- 
formation .  Dr.  Zacher  says  in  "  Social  Progress ' ' 
(1906),  pp.  36  and  37: 

The  continued  and  detailed  statistics  of  the  worldng  men's 
insunmce  have  demonatiated  that  alcohoUsm,  that  is,  the  ex- 


cessive consumption  of  alcoholic  drinla,  lead*  to  incnaaed 
exposure  to  sickness,  accident  and  invalidity,  consequently 
increasing  mortality.  Moreover,  people  addicted  to  alcohol 
readily  contract  diseases  of  all  sorts,  convalesce  slower,  and 
are  prone  to  relapse,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  memben 
whioi  abstain  from  such  excesses  are  far  less  exposed,  and 
thdr  recoveries  are  surer  and  more  rapid.  It  is  certain  that 
the  abuse  ci  alcohol  tends  not  only  to  largely  tncneaae  the 
liability  to  accidents  and  unfavorably  influences  their  conse- 
quences, but  also  piomotea  and  spreads  the  national  disease 
of  tuberculosis. 

It  is,  perhaps,  owing  to  this  interest  in  tem- 
perance oy  governmental  and  scientific  circles, 
that  the  old  private  temperance  societies  have 
taken  on  a  new  lease  of  hfe  and  new  ones  have 
been  founded.  Some  of  these  societies  began  to 
agitate  against  brandy  in  1842.'  Beer  was  con- 
sidered harmless.  Since  the  consumption  of 
both  increased,  the  Verein  gegen  den  Mtssbranck 
geistiger  Getrdnke  began  a  strong  agitation  in  be- 
half of  temperance  in  the  eighties,  and  kept  it 
up  tmder  the  guidance  and  inspiration  of  Dr.  J. 
Waldschmidt,  its  president.  This  society  num- 
bered 20,000  in  1906  and  had  an  income  ot  45.492 
marks  in  1904.  The  Good  Templars  are  doing 
splendid  work  in  the  north,  particularly  in 
Schleswig-Holstein,  and  the  Blue  Cross  Society  in 
the  south.  The  CentrcUverband  zur  Bekdtnpfung 
des  Alkolismus  is  a  total  abstinence  society  with 
a  small  but  growing  membership.  How  badly 
work  of  this  kind  is  needed  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  in  many  rural  districts  a  public 
house  exists  for  less  than  200  people. 

Austria  has  a  "Verein  gegen  Trunksucht" 
since  1884.  Its  activity  has  Been  directed  chiefly 
along  the  line  of  instruction  by  means  of  pam- 
phlets and  lectures  in  different  languages.  Since 
1893  it  issues  jointly  with  a  similar  society  in 
Saxony  a  monthly,  VolksgesunMril. 

AnitrU  "^^  society  has  established  branches 
in  the  different  provinces,  and  aims  at 
reaching  the  different  nationalities. 
The  total  abstinence  society  of  the  Slovenes,  for 
instance,  has  250  members.  The  Austrian  Women 
Abstinence  Society  has  succeeded  in  establishing 
a  temperance  Ubrary  in  Vienna  and  opening  a 
temperance  restaurant  in  1905.  A  significant 
feature  of  the  movement  in  Austria  is  the  high 
scientific  character  of  its  leaders;  some  of  the 
foremost  physicians,  eje..  Dr.  Poch,  Dr.  Muller, 
Dr.  Fr6hhch,  and  Dr.  Wlassak,  of  Vienna,  being 
among  them.  Hungary  has  a  similar  society.  The 
delegation  from  Austria-Hungary  at  the  con- 
gress in  Stockholm  (1907)  numbered  75. 

The  first  Belgian  temperance  society  was  or- 
ganized about  1850  at  Brussels.  In  1879  the 
Association  beige  contre  I'abus  des  boissons  alcoo- 
liques  was  founded.  It  took  the  title  of  Ligtt* 
patriotique  contre  I'alcoolisme  in  1884.  The  fist 
abstinence  organization  was  formed 

Belviuii  '°  '^^^  **  Saint-Trond.  In  1889  a 
*^  society  among  small  children  and 
school  children  was  formed.  In 
1890  the  government  voted  an  annual  appropria- 
tion of  65,000  francs  for  controlling  alcoholism. 
The  Ligue  had  (1903)  27  branches  with  3,000 
members  and  2,550  adherents.  The  branches 
are  scattered  over  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  among 
both  the  French  and  Flemish  people ;  it  has  sec- 
tions for  women  nearly  in  every  branch.  In  1 90$ 
the  "  Soci^t^  Scolaires  de Temperance  "were  rep- 
resented in  3,318  communes,  3,208  schools,  with 
65,151  members  in  primary  schools — out  of  a  to- 
tal 113,714  boys ;  i  ,068  schools  for  older  boys  had 
a  membership'  of  27,876.  The  total  number  of 
boys  who  have  taken  the  pledge  since  the  in- 
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auguration  of  the  society  is  333,657.  The  re- 
markable fact  about  the  temperance  societies 
among  school  children  is  their  being  subsidized 
by  the  communes  to  the  extent  of  3,333  francs. 
In  a  number  of  departments  sections  for  girls 
have  been  formed.  In  1905  they  numbered  2^1 
in  primary  schools,  with  8,781  girls,  and  37  in 
schools  for  older  girls,  with  i ,  a86  members.  There 
were,  moreover,  164  sections  for  girls  who  had 
graduated,  with  8,786  members.  There  are  other 
organizations  for  minors — 18  in  all,  with  673 
branches  and  54,967  abstinent  members  of  four- 
teen years  or  tmder.  They  are  subsidized  by  the 
government  to  the  extent  of  nearly  72,000  francs. 
This  is  certainly  a  creditable  showing  and  has 
received  much  governmental  support,  with 
marked  results. 

Tablb  Showing  Consuuptioh  or  Bbbr,  Winb,  and  Al- 
cohol  7BR   Inhabitant 
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A  national  congress  was  held  in  Paris  (Sept., 
100^)  for  the  discussion  of  means  and  ways  to 
obviate  the  danger  arising  to  the  nation  from  in- 
temperance. The  congress  advocated 

yj^_j,  temperance  rather  than  abstinence. 
It  favored  the  school  as  an  agent  in 
behalf  of  temperance  by  means  of  in- 
struction on  the  effects  of  alcohol,  and  recom- 
mended that  the  government  monopolize  the  sale 
of  intoxicants  in  order  to  suppress  the  low  taverns 
(cabarets),  and  in  general  regulate  the  traffic. 

There  was  great  need  of  such  a  congress,  since 
France  leads  the  list  in  the  annual  per-capita 
consumption  of  absolute  alcohol  with  3.72  gallons. 

There  are  a  number  of  temperance  societies; 
the  leader  is,  however,  the  Ligue  Nationalecontre 
Valcoolisme,  formerly  called  Sociiti  Franfaise  de 
Tempirance.  It  was  founded  in  1872.  This 
society  is  tacitly  acknowledged  as  a  clearing- 
house on  questions  pertaining  to  the  sale  and  con- 
sumption of  liquor  in  France.  It  is  a  temperance 
organization,  not  a  teetotal;  but  welcomes  all  the 
various  means  for  restricting  the  sale  and  dimin- 
ishing the  consumption  of  liquor ;  its  principal  in- 
fluence is  on  legislation.  The  Ligue  holds  con- 
ferences, prints  and  spreads  literature,  and  issues 
an  excellent  monthly  which  keeps  in  touch  with 
all  questions  and  problems  in  its  domain.  The 
Union  Franfaise  antialcoolique  has  about  1,500 
local  societies,  chiefly  in  primary  schools,  with  the 
motto:  "Prohibition  of  distilled  liquors."  The 
Association  de  la  Jevmesse  temp4rante  has  inscribed 
the  salvation  01  children  from  the  effects  of 
alcohol  on  its  banner,  and  has  grown  from  300 
"adherents"  in  1896 — ^the  year  of  its  foundation 
— to  2,000  in  1904.  It  holds  conferences  in 
schools,  establishes  local  societies,  and  issues  a 
monthly.  La  Jeunesse.  The  Ligue  antiakoolique 
dates  since  1896,  and  is  chiefly  concerned  with 
the  establishment  of  asylums  for  inebriates,  and 
with  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  on  the  effects  of 
alcohol.  Its  paper.  La  Prospiriti,  stands  for'tee- 
totalism.     By  its  efforts  a  total  abstinence  soci- 


ety was  organized  among  railway  employees  in 
1901. 

The  Croix  Bleue  draws  its  members  chiefly 
from  the  P*rotestants  of  France,  while  the  Crotx 
Blanche  endeavors  to  interest  the  Roman  clei:gy 
in  the  cause  of  temperance.  Through  the  co- 
operation of  these  various  societies  the  govern- 
ment has  been  induced  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  in  French  military  canteens. 

In  both  chambers  groups  have  been  formed 
with  a  view  to  secure  the  enactment  of  existing, 
and  the  promotion  of  new,  legislation. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  private  temperance  so- 
cieties are  doing  what  they  can  in  the  way  of 
creating  diversions  and  preventing  temptation 
by  the  estabUshment  of  restaurants  free  from 
alcohol,  e.  g.,  in  Versailles,  Bordeaux,  Paris  (the 
latter  since  1898).  The  interest  in  the  temper- 
ance movement  is  also  shown  by  the  fact  that 
France  had  eighteen  representatives  at  Stock- 
holm in  1907. 

Finland  is  ripe  for  prohibition;  the  Djet  has 
passed  a  law,  but  the  czar  has  refused  to  give  his 
consent. 

Italy  has  a  per-capita  consumption  of  2.40  gal- 
lons of  absolute  alcohol.  Drinking  is,  however, 
on  the  decrease. 

Table  showing  consumption  of  alcohol  per  head 
in  gallons : 
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There  is  a  temperance  society  which  sent  four  delegates  to 
Stockholm. 

The  drinking  of  vodka  or  brandy  is  a  national 
evil  in  Russia,  which  forced  the  government  to 
take  action  in  1 804.     A  committee  was  appointed 
by  tne  czar  to  investigate  the  drink 
BnMia      *^''  ^^^  propose  remedies.     When 
the  report  was  received  an  ukase  was 
published  to  the  effect  that,  begin- 
ning Jan.  I,  1895,  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
vodka  and  beer  would  be  under  the  supervision 
of  an  imperial  committee.     There  was  thus  a 
government  monopoly  created   at   one  stroke. 
The    distillers   and   brewers    are  watched  very 
closely  as  to  the  amount  and  quality  of   their 
product.     A  rigid  examination  is  made,  and  the 
output  turned  over  to  the  government,  which 
dispenses  it  through  its  own  salaried  agents  who 
are  not  supposed  to  have  any  interest  in  the 
quantity  sold. 

The  general  committee,  consisting  of  men 
from  the  best  families  and  high  officials,  was, 
furthermore,  authorized  to  create  subcommittees 
in  every  province  of  Russia ;  these  again  had  the 
power  to  enlist  cooperaiors  who  are  voluntary 
workers  and  do  most  of  the  active  work.  There 
were  25,000  cooperaiors  in  1900,  working  in  con- 
junction with  forty-five  departmental  com- 
mittees. Each  of  the  latter  receives  about  50,000 
rubles  per  annum  for  the  purpose  of  estabUshing 
hospitals  for  inebriates,  assisting  voluntary  tem- 
perance societies,  spreading  knowledge,  and 
creating  diversions.  In  1898  the  forty-five  com- 
mittees had  established  1,713  tea-houses  and  res- 
taurants, 744  lecture  halls  and  libraries,  501  con- 
cert halls,  91  popular  theaters;  arranged  4,658 
conferences;  staged  602  plays;  and  managed  445 
grand  popular  fStes  in  the  open  air.  The  govern- 
ment further  assists  the  temperance  cause  by 
making  the  saloons  as  unattractive  as  possible. 
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The  contributions  of  the  government  to  the  de- 
partmental committees  have  increased  from 
about  300,000  rubles  in  1895  to  1,797,200  in  1899 
and  3,711,000,  or  (1,500,000,  in  1900. 

The  effect  o£  these  measures  ia  said  to  be  wholesome;  drank- 
•oscis  in  Warsaw,  for  instance,  having  decreased  30  per  cent 
from  189s  to  1900.  The  govenunent  sold  in  1898  about  Sias,- 
eoo.ooo  worth  of  vodka  and  beer  at  a  profit  of  $15,000,000. 
The  sain  in  sobriety,  fewer  arrests,  safety  of  life  and  property, 
te  estunated  by  hundreds  of  millions. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  picture.  7w  Dt- 
fmdir,  New  York,  reports  Aug.  i,  1007.  that  a  member  of  the 
Oetobrist  Party  of  the  lata  Duma,  H.  D.  Chelysheff,  has  suted 
that  the  dispennry  system  was  demoraliziiw  the  Russian 
peasantry  by  giving  40  per  cent  alcohol  instead  of  the  weaker 
atuS  of  the  former  tavern-keeper;  that  the  government  at 
first  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  voluntary  temper- 
ance movements,  and  forbade  the  clergy  to  join  them:  that  it 
took  over  the  sale  of  liquor  only  because  of  the  revenue,  and 
has  placed  dispensaries  where  the  peasants  objected  to  them. 
This  contention  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  liquor:  117.919,678  rubles  in  1900;  169,143,000  in 
igoi;  463,808,000  in  igos;  609,564,08010  1905;  568,436,000 
in  1906.  This  increase  in  revenue  has,  however,  two  other 
explanations:  The  gradual  replacing  of  private  saloons  by 
dispensaries,  and  the  higher  price  charged  for  liquor  as  a  war 
tax  during  that  period.  The  revenue  for  1906  is  nearly  41,- 
000,000  rubles  lower  than  for  1905,  showing  that  the  govern- 
ment intends  to  assist  temperance.  If  it  is  alleged,  moreover, 
that  "  the  Russian  peasant  drinks  only  to  get  drunk"  and  that 
the  government  has  helped  this  unholy  desire  by  its  very  hon- 
esty in  giving  40  per  cent  alcohol  compared  with  the  weak  stuff 
of  the  saloon-keepers,  one  should  remember  that  it  takes  more 
drinla  of  weak  stuff  and,  consequently,  more  money  to  get 
drunk  than  on  a  better  quality  at  the  same  price.  The  case 
of  Warsaw  with  its  decrease  of  so  per  cent  drunkenness  in 
five  years  speaks  well  for  the  system,  altho  no  one  claims  per- 
fection for  It,  or  can  refuse  to  decry  the  drink  evil  in  Russia. 

Spain  was  up  to  i860  a  sober  cotmtry;  but  has 
since  been  drinking  more  spirits,  owing  to  the 
adulteration  of  wines.     Its  per-capita  consump- 
tion of  absolute  alcohol  is  3.42  gal- 
Bnain       *'"'*    annually.     Lately    the    wide- 
'^         spread    intemperance    has    caused 
alarm,   and   serious  notice   is  being 
taken  of  its  deleterious  effects.     The  new  queen, 
herself  an  abstainer,  is  said  to  be  interested  in  a 
reformatory  movement. 

Switzerland  has  both  temperance  and  absti- 
nence organizations.  The  Blue  Cross  Society  was 
introduced  in  1877,  and  is  a  strong 
Other  organization  with  an  increasing  mem- 
Conntriei  bership.  Dr.  Farel  is  the  most  prom- 
inent temperance  worker,  particu- 
larly among  the  French  Swiss. 
Sweden  and  Norway  are  still  satisfied  with  the 
Company  or  Gothenburg  system.  It  is  favored 
by  the  temperance  people  and  abhorred  by  the 
total  abstainers.  The  former  point  to  the  fact 
that  the  sale  and  consumption  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages is  decreasing  all  over  the  kingdom,  and 
that  Gothenburg,  for  instance,  had,  in  1907,  the 
same  number  of  saloons  with  150,000  population 
as  in  1870  with  50,000;  they  also  refer  to  the 
small  number  of  arrests  for  drunkenness  in  the 
rural  districts,  1.5  per  1,000  population.  The 
teetotalers  point  to  the  37  arrests  per  1,000  for 
dnmkenness  in  the  tirbsui  boroughs,  and  claim 
that  the  growth  of  their  societies  with  a  profest 
membership  of  over  400,000  in  190;^ — ^besides  the 
numerous  unenrolled  abstainers — ^is  responsible 
for  the  reduction  of  the  pcr-capita  and  total  con- 
sumption, while  the  law  has  not  stopt  or  even  re- 
duced drinking  among  the  non-abstainers.  (See 
Norwegian  Company  System.)  The  per-capita 
consumption  of  absolute  alcohol  in  Sweden  is  1.08 
gallons  and  in  Norway  only  0.54,  the  lowest  of 
any  civilized  country,  being  smaller  by  0.17  than 
that  of  Canada. 

Smaller  countries,  e.  g.,  Denmark,  Holland,  are 
also  beginning  to  be  interested  in  temperance;  the 


former  having  an  active  societv.  Denmark,  for 
instance,  has  a  number  of  local  temperance 
societies;  and  the  Danish  branch  of  the  Good 
Templars  has  over  100,000  members.  The  gov- 
ernment grants  financial  assistance  for  the  carry- 
ing on  of  temperance  propaganda;  and  private 
enterprise  provides  coffee-houses,  etc.,  to  promote 
the  cause. 

An  item  of  importance  in  the  temperance 
movement  is  the  attitude  of  the  secular  press. 
Time  was  not  so  very  long  ago  when  the  abstainers 
and  Prohibitionists  served  as  a  butt 
—^  Tinmm  of  ridictde  to  daily  and  comic  papers. 
This  attitude  has  changed  materially 
to  one  of  sympathy  in  the  better 
class  of  secular  dailies,  weeklies,  and  monthlies, 
altho  the  large  revenue  derived  from  the  ad- 
vertisements of  liquor  interests  still  holds  many 
of  them  in  bondage.  Many  papers,  however,  re- 
fuse these  advertisements.  Sweden,  for  instance, 
has  forty  prohibition  papers  out  of  250;  and 
seventy  other  journals  refused  advertisements  of 
intoxicants.  In  the  United  States  five  of  the  best 
magazines  notified  the  brewers  and  distillers  in 
1907  that  their  contracts  would  not  be  renewed 
for  liquor  advertising  in  any  form.  All  of  the  700 
papers  in  the  State  of  Kansas  are  said  to  have 
taken  the  same  action  some  years  ago.  The  re- 
ligious press  stands,  of  course,  for  temperance, 
and  many  papers  favor  abstinence.  The  number 
of  prohibition  papers  is  ever  increasing  in  all 
English-speaking  cotmtries. 

How  completely  the  attitude  toward  alcohol 
has  changed  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in 
the  spring  of  1907  a  manifesto,  signed  by  fifteen 
leading  physicians  of  Great  Britain,  wa§  pubUshed 
in  the  Lancet,  defending  themselves  for  the  pre- 
scription of  alcohol  under  certain  con- 
ConoKuioiu  ^*i°°^'  and  clainung  that  the  mod- 
erate  use  of  alcohol  was  beneficial 
to  adults  while  maintaining  that  its 
abuse  was  injurious.  The  manifesto  was  severely 
criticized  in  several  secular  papers,  and  a  counter 
manifesto  publisheid  by  the  "  British  Medical 
Temperance  Association,"  signed  by  J.  J.  Ridge, 
its  honorary  secretary.  In  America  an  answer 
was  prepared  by  the  secretary  of  the  National 
Temperance  Society,  and  given  out  for  publica- 
tion to  a  newspaper  syndicate,  said  to  represent 
several  hundred  secular  dailies  and  weekUes  with 
5 ,000 ,000  readers — apart  from  the  prohibition  and 
religious  journals  which  published  it  entire  or  in 
part. 

The  life-instu-ance  companies,  too,  have  become 
interested  in  the  Question  of  temperance,  and 
some  American  ana  British  companies  give  fa- 
vorable terms  to  total  abstainers,  while  several 
companies  with  lower  terms  have  been  established 
for  teetotalers  both  in  England  and  the  U.  S. 

How  wide  the  movement  against  alcohol  has 
spread  became  evident  at  the  "  International 
Congress  against  Alcoholism  "  in  Stockholm,  July 
38  to  Aug.  3,  1907.  Among  its  delegates  were:  a 
Rumanians,  a  Servians,  4  Italians,  7  Belgians,  14 
Norwegians,  16  Americans,  18  Frenchmen,  19 
Russians,  21  Dutchmen,  35  Britons,  31  Swiss,  75 
Austrians  and  Hungarians,  150  Germans. 

The  enormitv  of  the  problem  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  fact  that  in  the  U.  S.  a  capital  of  $269,- 
370.349  was  invested  in  1896  in  the  liquor  tnAc 
with  about  41,500  people  employed.  This  had 
increased  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $415,000,000  in 
1907.  Legal  regulation  and  prohibition  have 
done  much;  religious  and  moral  influences  are 
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doing  more;  scientific  and  medical  teaching  are 
just  bennning  to  exert  a  powerful  influence.  The 
most  effective  aid  to  temperance,  if  not  to  ab- 
stinence, is,  however,  the  constant  refinement  of 
feeling  and  the  creation  of  a  public  opinion 
through  education.  Where  customs,  physical 
grossness,  low  tone  of  moraUty,  demand  and 
favor  drinking — no  law  will  prevail.  Even  the 
religious  convert  wiU  frequently  backslide,  tmless 
his  social  atmosphere  is  chan^d.  The  only  per- 
manent and  constantly  growmg  force  against  in- 
temperance is  the  refinement  of  our  personal 
feehngs,  of  our  social  judgments,  and  of  our  moral 
and  esthetic  ideas.  Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  Joseph  Rowntree  and  Arthur  Sherwell,  Th* 
Temperanct  ProbUm  and  Sociai  Rtform  (1900);  Der  Alko- 
kolianus.  Heft  1,  1906;  Mistitknls-Bldtltr,  1904,  ipos, 
and.  I9<><i.  Rundschau  in  dtr  Alkoholfrage;  Exponlitm 
d'ie»Homit  *t  FHytitn*  socialts  ou  Palais  d*  la  Ftmme, 
Exposition  in  I^ris,  1005;  Th*  Alliance  News  and  Tem- 
terance  Refomur  (a  British  weekly):  Th*  New  Voice; 
Lituor  Habit  in  Russia,  Outlook  (N.  Y.),  July  ij,  looi; 
Fight  Against  Ala^ioUsm  Abroad,  Knimi  of  Reviews.  Dec, 
190s. 

TEMPERANCE  LEGISLATIOIT  BOARD,  THE 
SCOTTISH:  Organized  1901  with  the  object  of 
uniting  all  sections  of  the  country  in  an  endeavor 
to  obtain  further  legislation  on  the  lines  of  Lord 
Peel's  Report  (it  being  understood  that  support 
of  the  boauti  by  societies  and  individuals  does  not 
necessarily  involve  unqualified  approval  and  in- 
dorsement of  every  statement  and  recommenda- 
tion contained  in  that  report),  and  also  to  strive 
to  secure  the  effective  administration  of  the  li- 
censing laws. 

The  board  has  avoided  identifying  itself  with 
any  political  party;  its  aim  is  to  be  non-sectional 
and  representative  of  all  who  have  the  welfare  of 
Scotland  at  heart.  And  to  all  such,  of  whatever 
party,  it  appeals  for  support.  The  Rt.  Hon.  Vis- 
count Peel  IS  the  president.  The  secretaries  are 
G.  F.  Barbour  and  T.  Nicol,  41,  Melville  Street, 
Edinburgh. 

TEMPLE,  WILLIAM:  English  economist; 
bom  London,  1638.  Entering  the  diplomatic 
service,  he  represented  England  at  the  court  of 
Brussels  and  m  Holland.  He  sat  in  Parliament 
one  year,  but  in  "1680  retired  from  public  life. 
Died  in  1699.  He  wrote,  among  other  books, 
"Observations  upon  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  Netherlands"  and  an  "Essay  on  the  Trade  of 
Ireland,"  in  which,  says  Ingram,  he  mingled  just 
views  and  mercantilist  prejudices. 

TEITEMEinS  (for  statistics,  see  Homes,  Own- 
ership of;  also  Overcrowding.  For  meth- 
ods of  relief,  see  H0US.ING;  Municipal  Housing; 
Garden  Cities,  etc.) :  In  this  article  we  consider 
only  tenements  proper,  in  the  sense  of  large  build- 
ings occupied  mainly  by  families  of  the  working 
or  poorer  classes.  We  consider  New  York  City 
mamly  because  here  the  tenement  presents  the 
distinctive  housing  problem.  In  most  other 
American  cities,  like  Chicago  and  Philadelphia, 
while  there  is  overcrowding  with  its  attendant 
evils,  the  working  classes  and  even  the  very  poor 
occupy  small  houses  rather  than  tenements. 
Boston  has  some  of  the  worst  tenements  in  the 
United  States  but  they  are  few  in  number  com- 
pared with  those  in  New  York.  Cincinnati, 
after  New  York  and  Boston,  has  the  third  worst 
tenements.     (See  Overcrowding.) 

In  Grreat  Britain  the  housing  question  gener- 
ally is  also  one  of  small  houses  rather  than  of 
tenements. 


On  the  Continent  most  of  the  larger  cities  and 
Berlin  especially  have  large  barracks  or  tene- 
ments, but,  generally  speaking,  they  are  neither 
so  crowded  nor  so  iU  kept  as  in  New  York.  In 
New  York  City  the  problem  is  undoubtedly  at  its 
worst.    (See  Overcrowding.) 

The  tenements  are  generally  of  five  or  even 
six  and  seven  stories,  built  usually  on  lots  of  35X 
100  feet,  and  with  three  or  four  famiUes  on  each 
floor.  Many  of  them  are  double-deckers,  with 
100  to  150  persons  to  a  house.  Rents  are  from 
$13  to  (18  per  month  for  four  rooms,  too  often 
mere  bed  closets,  opening  on  a  narrow  shaft  and 
generally  almost  totally  dark.  In  the  pubUc  hall- 
way opposite  the  stairs  two  water-closets  often 
serve  fifteen  or  twenty  families. 

Conditions,  however,  are  improving.  In  1895 
a  Tenement-House  Commission  was  appointed, 
and  as  a  result  of  their  report  and  of  further  agi- 
tation an  important  Tenement-House  Act  has 
been  passed,  and  repeatedly  improved  and 
amended,  and  enforced  by  a  Tenement-House 
Department.  The  law  now  requires  each  apart- 
ment in  the  new  tenements  to  have  a  toilet  room, 
determines  the  proportion  of  the  lot  which  can 
be  built  upon,  the  minimum  amount  of  cubic  and 
floor  space  per  family,  the  position  of  fire-escapes, 
forbidding  the  keeping  of  animals  on  the  premises, 
etc.  Much  has  been  accomplished.  In  two 
years,  according  to  the  report  of  the  department 
(1906),  14,000  houses  have  been  supplied  with 
fire-escapes,  and  9,000  wood  floors  of  old  fire- 
escapes  replaced  with  iron;  38,000  accumulations 
of  filth  and  rubbish  have  been  removed  from 
halls,  cellars,  or  yards;  36,000  defective  plumbing 
pipes  repaired  or  replaced;  4,000  dark  interiors 
have  been  given  light  and  ventilation;  3,000 
school  sinks  and  privies  have  been  removed.  Yet 
vast  evils  remain.  In  1904  363,000  dark  interior 
rooms  were  reported.  Jan.  1,  1906,  there  were 
still  357,000  such  rooms.  In  the  first  quarter  of 
1906  1,031  rooms  were  provided,  with  windows, 
at  which  rate  it  would  take  eighty-six  years  to 
change  all  the  dark  rooms.  The  department  has 
to  supervise  85,000  completed  tenements,  while 
in  1905  nearly  6,000  plans  were  filed  for  new  tene- 
ments. 
Rsfbkbncb:  See  Housino. 

TEXTILE    imonSTRIES    AND    WORKERS: 

Textile  industries  in  the  United  States  employ  a 
larger  number  of  workers  than  any  other  branch 
of  manufacturing,  and  in  capital  invested  they 
are  only  exceeded  by  the  iron  and  steel  indus- 
tries. In  i860  the  capital  invested  in  them  was 
$150,080,853;  in  1890,  $739,973,661;  in  1905  it 
was  $1,744,169,334.  (For  statistics,  see  Manu- 
facturing). In  value  of  product  these  indus- 
tries stand  third,  food  products  being  first  and 
iron  and  steel  products  second.  The  conditions 
of  the  operatives  in  the  industries  are,  however, 
relatively  low,  owing  to  the  presence  among  them 
of  a  large  population  of  unskilled  female  labor. 
There  were  employed  in  these  industries  in  1905 
492,161  men  sixteen  years  or  over,  and  583,630 
women  sixteen  years  and  over,  with  81,514  chil- 
dren under  sixteen,  a  proportion  and  number  of 
women  and  children  not  approached  in  any  other 
branch  of  manufacturing. 

On  this  account  lareely  wages  are  low,  espe- 
cially in  the  South.  (See  Wages.)  In  1905  the 
Southern  cotton-mills  produced  3,346,652  bales, 
theNorthem  3,303,406.  Organizations  in  the  tex- 
tile trade  began  early  and  have  played  an  impor- 
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tant  part  in  the  labor  movement  of  the  U.  S.,  yet 
developed  strong  local  bodies  rather  than  national 
oiganizations.  The  Spinners'  Union  at  Fall  River, 
at  times,  at  least,  has  been  among  the  strongest 
.  unions  in  the  country.  A  general  International 
Union  of  Textile  Workers,  to  include  all  except 
the  spinners,  was  formed  in  1881,  but  did  not 
develop  except  in  the  South,  the  New  England 
operatives  mainly  having  imions  of  their  own. 
In  1905  it  had  10,000  members  (15,000  in  1903). 
The  National  Spinners'  Association  of  America, 
formed  in  1858,  was  reorganized  in  1889,  since 
when  it  has  been  steadily  successful. 

In  Great  Britain  the  textile  industries  are  if 
anything  still  more  important.  (See  Cotton.) 
In  1905  the  exports  of  cotton  yam  were  ;£io,- 
317,000  (Germany,  ;£i, 703,000;  France,  ^TSOr 
000);  of  cotton  piece  goods,  ;£7o,8i 7,000  (Ger- 
many, ;£i3,ao8,ooo;  U.  S.,  ;£6,ooo,ooo;  France, 
£10,362,000) ;  woolen  and  worsted  yam,  ;£4,344,- 
000  (Germany,  £3,176,000;  France,  £1,490,000); 
woolen  and  worsted  manufactures,  £19,619,000 
(Germany,  £14,076,000;  France,  £7,361,000; 
U.  S.,  £419,000);  jute  yam  and  manufactures, 
£2,680,000  (France,  £562,000);  linen  yam  and 
manufactures,  £6,340,000  (France,  1904,  £1,681, - 
000).  (See  Wagbs.)  The  main  English  textile 
labor  organizations  are  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Operative  Cotton  Spinners,  organized 
in  1870,  with  (1904)  18, 534  members,  and  several 
federations,  the  United  Textile  Factory  Workers' 
Association  (1883),  representing  103,181  mem- 
bers; the  Amalgamated  Association  of  Card  and 
Blowing-room  Operatives  (1886),  with  22,420 
members,  and  the  North  Counties  Amalgamated 
Association  of  Weavers  (1884),  with  80,920  mem- 
bers. An  International  'Textile  Congress  has  been 
formed,  the  congress  of  1905,  representing  349,165 
members,  of  which  220,515  were  English  and 
60,000  German. 

THEATE,  CH.,  L.J.:  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  in  Belgium,  and  publicist;  bom  in  Li^ge, 
1866.  He  was  educated  in  his  native  city,  and 
visited  the  university  there,  receiving  the  degree 
of  Doctor  Juris  in  1887.  He  practised  law  for  a 
while  at  the  court  of  appeals.  In  1897  he  was 
called  to  his  present  position.  He  is  in  favor  of 
State  interference,  but  with  as  little  infringement 
of  individual  liberty  as  possible.  He  is  author 
of  commentaries  on  several  Belgian  laws;  "Lois 
sur  les  Rdglements  d'Atelier";  "Lois  sur  les 
Unions  Proiessionelles " ;  "Lois  sur  les  Accidents 
du  Travail ' ' ;  also  a  number  of  others  along  similar 
lines.  Address:  Boulevard  Militaire,  166,  Brus- 
sels, Belgium. 

THOMAS,  JOHN  LLOYD:  Publicist  and  man- 
ager of  the  ' '  Mills  Hotels  and  Model  Dwellings  " ; 
bom  at  Witton  Park,  England,  April  22,  1857; 
educated  at  Darlington,  England,  and  Utica, 
N.  Y.  Entered  joumaUsm  and  has  written  much 
for  New  York  journals  and  the  American  Press 
Association;  was  editor  The  Constitution,  New 
York,  1890-96;  has  lectured  on  social  questions 
in  United  States,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain. 
He  was  secretary  National  Prohibition  Party 
and  National  Constitutional  League  for  several 
years,  and  has  traveled  in  Europe,  studying  the 
subject  of  model  dwellings  and  similar  movements 
for  the  benefit  of  working  men.  He  is  the  author 
of  many  pamphlets  and  magazine  articles  on 
municipal  and  school  questions.  Address:  161 
West  'Thirty-sixth  Street,  New  York. 


THOMPSON,  ROBERT  ELLIS:  Economist; 
bom  near  Lur|^,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  1 844 ; 
emigrated  to  America  with  his  parents  in  1857. 
Graduating  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1865,  he  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  1868,  and 
was  chosen  instructor  in  the  university  in  that 
year,  and  professor  of  social  science  in  1871,  and 
transferred  to  the  professorship  of  history  and 
English  literature  in  1881.  In  1892  he  was  elect- 
ed professor  of  history  and  literature  in  the 
Wagner  Institute  of  Science.  He  has  lectured  on 
protective  tariffs  in  various  universities.  Pro- 
fessor Thompson  edited  the  American  Presby- 
terian (1866-70);  the  Penn  Monthly  f  1870-81); 
the  American  (1880-91) ;  the  Sunday  School  Times 
(i8qi)  ;  also  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Americana.  He  belongs  to  the  economic 
school  of  Henry  C.  Carey.  In  1 804  was  appointed 
to  the  position  he  still  holds — the  presidency  of 
the  great  Central  High  School  of  Philadelphia. 
Author:  "Social  Science  and  Natural  Economy" 
(1875) ;  "  Elements  of  Pohtical  Economy"  (1882); 
"Protection  to  Home  Industry"  (1886);  "The 
Divine  Order  of  Human  Society"  (1892).  "His- 
tory of  the  Presbyterian  Church"  (1895);  "The 
Hand  of  God  in  American  History'  (1903); 
"  Nature,  the  Minor  of  Grace  "  (1907).  Address: 
West  Rex  Avenue,  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia. 

THOREAU,  HENRY  DAVID:  Transcendental- 
ist;  bom  Concord,  Mass.,  1817.  In  1837  he  grad- 
uated at  Harvard  College  and  returned  to  Con- 
cord as  a  private  tutor  and  a  school-teacher.  He 
became  intimate  with  Emerson,  at  times  an  in- 
mate of  his  home;  he  was  soon  a  characteristic 
member  of  the  new  transcendental  school.  He 
supported  himself  by  teaching  school,  by  pencil- 
making,  surveying,  carpentering,  and  paintiug, 
making  every  year  pedestrian  excursions  through 
the  woods  of  New  Hampshire.  Eccentric  in  his 
dress,  manners,  and  mode  of  life;  it  is  said  (tho  it 
is  also  denied)  he  never  went  to  church,  never 
voted,  and  never  paid  a  tax  to  the  state.  In 
1S45  he  built  for  himself  a  wooden  hut  in  the 
woods  by  Walden  Pond,  and  continued  to  live 
there — a  cultured  hermit — ^for  two  and  a  half 
years.  After  1849  he  lived  at  home  with  his 
parents  and  sister  in  Concord.  In  1859  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  John  Brown,  and  was  so 
influenced  by  him  as  to  devote  his  life  to  the  anti- 
slavery  movement.  He  combined  high  culture 
with  the  quick  instincts,  discernment,  and  love  of 
nature  of  an  Indian;  a  scornful  enemy  of  every 
custom  not  based  upon  nature,  reason,  and  mo- 
rality. Died  in  1862.  He  kept  a  voluminous 
journal  and  wrote  many  essays,  from  which  large 
selections  have  since  been  published.  Author: 
"A  Week  on  the  Concord  and  Merrimac  Rivers" 
(1849);  "Walden"  (1854);  "Cape  Cod"  (1865). 
ete. 

THORNE,  WILLIAM  JAMES:  Member  British 
Parliament,  of  Labor  Party  for  West  Ham, 
South;  bom  in  1857  at  Birmingham;  he  lost  his 
father  at  seven  and  had  to  go  to  work  with  a 
roper;  a  year  later  he  worked  in  a  brick-field,  and 
tried  different  trades,  but  finally  became  an 
efficient  stoker  in  the  retort  house  on  the  drawing 
and  charging  machine.  As  a  consequence  of  a 
strike  he  lost  his  work,  and  tramped  to  London, 
where  he  worked  for  a  gas  company.  In  1889  he 
founded  the  National  Union  of  Gas  Workers  and 
CJeneral  Laborers,  and  has  been  its  secretarv  evw 
since.     He  has  been  on  the  Trade-Union  Parlia- 
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mentary  Committee  for  eleven  years,  and  attend- 
ed three  international  congresses.  At  West  Ham 
he  is  a  noember  of  the  town  council,  and  was 
deputy-majror  in  1898.  His  constituency  con- 
sists of  various  societies  of  working  men,  chiefly 
Social  Democratic  Federation  men.  Elected  to 
Parliament  in  1906.  Address:  i  Lawrence  Road, 
Upton  Park,  E.  London,  England. 

THORRTON,  WILLIAM  THOMAS:  Writer; 
bora  Bumham,  England,  1813;  educated  at  the 
Moravian  settlement  at  Ockbrook,  near  Derby. 
Secretary  to  the  British  Consul-General  at  Con- 
stantinople, 1830-35;  clerk  in  the  India  House, 
London,  1835-58;  secretary  for  public  works  in 
the  India  Office  till  his  death  in  1880.  Author: 
"Over-Population  and  its  Remedy"  (1845);  "On 
Labor:  its  Rightful  Dues  and  Wrongful  Claims,  its 
Actual  Present  and  Possible  Future." 

THRIFT  has  been  recently  called  "an  eclipsed 
virtue."  It  is,  perhaps,  by  many  to-day  too 
much  condemned,  as  it  was  once  by  most  too 
much  praised.  In  the  period  when  an  unbal- 
anced and  doctrinaire  individualism  prevailed  in 
economic  thought,  the  only  true  help  was  thought 
to  be  self-help.  The  only  abiding  way  to  help 
the  poor  was  to  teach  them  to  help  themselves. 
Under  this  belief  the  virtue  of  thrift  was  contin- 
ually exalted  by  those  anxious  to  remedy  poverty. 
It  was  shown  how,  on  exactly  the  same  mcomes, 
thrifty  persons  could  manage  to  get  along  in 
comparative  comfort,  while  those  without  thrift 
could  not  get  along  at  all.  The  inference  was 
that  the  only  way  to  enable  the  poor  to  prosper 
was  to  teach  them  to  be  thrifty.  "A  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  earned";  "Frugality  is  a  vast 
revenue" — these  were  the  lessons  taught.  It 
was  shown  how  wise  and  prudent  it  was  to  save 
and  stint,  and  then  invest  one's  small  savings, 
and  so  gradually  acquire  a  competence,  or  at  least 
provision  for  old  age  or  a  rainy  day.  Penny  sa- 
vings-banks, post-office  savings-banks,  various 
provident  institutions  were  founded  to  encourage 
thrift. 

On  the  other  hand,  extreme  Socialists  and 
trade-unionists  have  been  wont  to  condemn 
thrift.  Many  Socialists  argue  that  the  laborer 
under  competition  can  only  get  a  living,  and 
that  if  by  thrift  he  is  enabled  to  live  cheaper,  he 
will  simply  be  enabled  to  work  for  lower  wages. 
Trade-unionists  put  the  same  view  usually  thus: 
"Wages  depend  on  the  standard  of  living.  The 
laborer  gets,  as  in  all  cases  of  value,  just  what  it 
exists  to  produce  him.  Cheap  laborers  make  low 
ivages.  As  thrift  means  cheap  living,  it  is  an  evil 
to  the  laborers  as  a  class,  tho  it  may  enable  one 
Tvbo  practises  it  to  get  the  advantage  of  his  fel- 
lows.'' 

Mr.  H3mdman,  before  the  British  Labor  Com- 
mission, argued  that  to  accumulate  money  in  any 
■way  is  to  accumulate  orders  on  other  men  s 
labors,  and  not  to  benefit  the  class  who  so  save. 
All  thrift  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes,  he 
held,  hj  making  them  small  capitalists,  and  in- 
tensifying competition,  increases  the  evil  ("Min- 
utes of  Evidence  Digest,"  p.  23).  According  to 
Mr.  Bax:  "To  the  Socialist  labor  is  an  evu  to 
be  minimized  to  the  utmost.  The  man  who 
works  at  his  trade  or  avocation  more  than  neces- 
sity compels  him,  or  who  accumulates  more  than 
he  can  enjoy,  is  not  a  hero,  but  a  fool"  ("The 
Religion  of  Socialism,"  p.  94).  According  to 
John  Bums,  before  the  Trade-Union  Congress  at 


Norwich,  "Thrift  was  invented  by  capitalistic 
rogues  to  beguile  fools  to  destruction"  (Report, 
P-  SS)- 

The  balanced  view  between  these  extremes 
of  praising  thrift  as  the  one  thing  needful  to 
prosperity  and  of  condemning  it  as  an  evil,  is  to 
show  that  there  is  truth  on  both  sides.  Self- 
help  is  not  the  only  necessary  help.  Coopera- 
tion is  necessary.  Thrifty,  competing  individ- 
uals may  lower  their  wages  by  thrift;  but  thrifty 
cooperation  or  socialism  will  not  lower  wages,  and 
yet  will  save  much  for  the  individual  and  the  com- 
munity. The  rich  as  a  class  are  much  more  thrifty 
than  the  poor.  Waste  is  never  wise.  The  need 
is  for  a  thrifty  cooperative  community. 

THtJireiT,  JOHAim  HEIHRICH  VON:  Polit- 
ical economist;  bom  1783,  the  son  of  a  landed 
proprietor,  and  became  himself  the  owner  of  a 
lai:ge  estate  near  Rostock.  Political  economy 
was  his  favorite  study:  in  1836  he  published  the 
first  volume  of  his  Der  Isolirte  Staat."  It  is 
still  a  matter  of  debate  how  far  Von  Thunen  was 
a  Socialist,  but  many  of  the  opinions  to  which  he 
gives  expression  are  of  a  decidedly  socialistic 
nature.  Von  Thunen 's  inquiries  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  wages  of  a  laborer  only  cover 
the  cost  of  his  maintenance,  and  the  interest  on 
the  capital  employed  in  his  bringing  up;  for  his 
labor,  his  exertion,  he  receives  nothing  but  his 
life — i.  e.,  his  necessary  subsistence.  Von  Thfi- 
nen  thinks  that  the  only  way  to  raise  the  wages 
of  labor  is  to  increase  the  cost  of  bringing  up  the 
laborer,  and  thus  he  advocates  the  better  educa- 
tion and  training  of  the  workman's  children,  the 
requisite  cost  bemg  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
need. 

TILLETT,  BENJAMUT,  was  bom  at  Lower 
Easton,  Bristol,  England,  in  i860.  As  a  boy  he 
had  to  shift  for  himself,  and  roughed  it  in  coal- 
pits and  brick-yards  until  fourteen,  when  he 
went  to  sea.  He  spent  three  years  in  the  mer- 
chant service  and  two  years  in  the  navy.  By 
obtaining  employment  as  a  tea  cooper  he  was 
brought  into  direct  contact  with  dock  and  wharf 
work,  and  experienced  the  evils  of  irregular  em- 
ployment. In  1 887  he  was  one  of  the  most  active 
m  organizing  the  Tea  Coopers'  and  General 
Laborers'  Association,  and  later  in  oi]?anizing 
the  London  dockers.  (See  Dockers'  Strike.) 
Mr.  Tillett  was  elected  and  has  since  been  general 
secretary  of  the  Dockers'  Union.  He  is  a  "pro- 
gressive '  trade-unionist,  has  been  nominated  for 
Parliament  by  the  Independent  Labor  Party, 
and  has  been  chosen  an  alderman  of  the  London 
County  Council.  Address:  425,  Mile  End  Road, 
London,  E. 

TOCQUEVILLE,  ALEXIS  CHARLES  HENRI 
CHEKBL  DE:  Jurist,  author;  bom  Vemeuil, 
France,  1805.  He  studied  law  and  became  an 
assistant  magistrate.  In  18^1  he  was  commis- 
sioned to  investigate  the  penitentiary  system  of 
the  United  States.  In  1835  he  published  his  fa- 
mous "  De  la  Democratic  en  Amerique."  In  1848 
he  was  elected  to  the  Constituent  Assembly.  In 
1849  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  for  four  months. 
In  1856  he  published  his  "  L'Ancien  Regime  et 
kt  Revolution."  He  died  at  Cannes  in  1859. 
An  opponent  of  democracy,  he  foretold  its  growth 
in  the  world,  and  became  one  of  its  first  histo- 
rians. We  give  two  typical  quotations  from  bis 
book. 
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y,"  says  De  Tocqueville.  in  a  remarkable  pas- 

Mig«  (vol.  u.,  cuap.  XX.),  "is  favorable  to  the  growth  of  manu- 
facturas.  .  .  ,  Manufactures  may  possibly,  in  their  turn, 
bring  men  back  to  aristocracy.  ...  In  proportion  as  the 
principle  of  the  division  of  labor  is  more  ex- 
tensively applied  the  workman  becomes  more 

IndnftzlAl    ^"^eak,  more  narrow-minded  and  deoendent. 

BaiwlLuJa     '^^  ^^  advances;  the  artisan  recedes.     On 

IMiTlHUS  ^(jg  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
more  manifest  that  the  prtxluction  of  manu- 
factures is  by  so  much  the  more  cheaper  and 
better  as  the  manufacture  is  larger  and  the  amount  of  capital 
employed  more  considerable,  wealthy  and  educated  men 
come  forward  to  embark  in  manufactures.  ...  In  a  short 
time  the  one  will  require  nothing  but  physical  strength  with- 
out intelligence;  the  other  stands  in  need  of  science  and  al- 
most of  genius  to  secure  success.  This  man  resembles  more 
and  more  the  administmtor  of  a  vast  empire — that  man  a 
brute.  .  .  .  Hence  it  would  appear,  on  searching  to  the 
bottom,  that  aristocracy  should  naturally  spring  out  of  the 
bosom  of  democracy.  .  .  .  The  manufacturing  democracy 
of  our  age  first  impoverishes  and  debases  the  men  who  serve 
it  and  then  abandon.s  them  to  be  supported  by  the  charity 
of  the  public.  This  is  a  natural  consequence  of  what  has 
been  said  before.  Between  the  workman  and  the  master  there 
are  frequent  relations,  but  no  real  relationship.  I  am  of 
opinion,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  manufacturing  aristocmcy 
which  is  growing  up  under  our  eyes  is  one  of  the  harshest 
which  ever  existed  in  the  world;  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  one 
of  the  most  confined  and  least  dangerous.  Nevertheless, 
the  friends  of  democracy  should  keep  their  eyes  anxiously 
fixt  in  this  direction,  for  if  ever  a  permanent  unequality  ot 
conditions  and  aristocracy  again  penetrate  into  the  world,  it 
may  be  predicted  that  this  is  the  channel  by  which  they 
will  enter." 

De  Tocqueville's  final  conclusions  as  to  the  elfect  of  de- 
mocracy upon  social  conditions  in  America  is  strange  reading 
to-day.  He  says,  in  part,  "great  wealth  tends  to  disappear, 
the  number  of  small  fortunes  to  increase;  desires  and  gratifi- 
cations are  multiplied,  but  extraordinary  prosperity  and 
irremediable  penury  are  alike  unknown.  The  sentiment  of 
ambition  is  universal,  but  the  scope  of  ambition  is  seldom 
vast.  Each  indi\-idual  stands  apart  in  solitary  weakness,  but 
society  at  large  is  active,  provident,  and  powerful;  the  per- 
formances of  private  persons  are  insignificant:  those  of  the 
State  immense.  There  is  little  energy  of  character,  but 
manners  are  mild  and  laws  humane.  If  there  be  few  in- 
stances of  exalted  heroism  or  of  virtues  of  the  highest,  bright- 
est, and  purest  temper,  men's  habits  are  regular,  violence  is 
rare,  and  cruelty  almost  unknown." 

TOLUAIT,  WILLIAM  HOWE:  Director  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Safety  Devices  and 
Industrial  Hygiene;  bom  1861  at  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.;  educated  at  Brown  University  (1882); 
took  postgraduate  work  in  history  and  politics 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  was  tor  three  }rears 
general  agent  of  the  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  secretary  of 
the  Improved  Housing  Council,  director  of  the 
League  for  Social  Service  and  of  the  American 
Institute  for  Social  Service  (q.  v.),  and  since 
1907  of  the  American  Museum  of  Safety  De- 
vices. He  has  been  especially  active  in  promoting 
exhibits  in  social  economy  at  various  intemationtd 
expositions:  Paris  1900,  St.  Louis  1904,  Liige 
IOCS,  Milan  1906,  Paris  1907,  has  represented  the 
United  States  Government  at  them,  has  been  a 
member  of  the  International  Jury  at  each,  and 
received  numerous  awards  and  decorations,  in- 
cluding that  of  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur, 
the  Order  of  Leopold,  and  the  Prussian  Crown, 
third-class.  Author:  "History  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  Rhode  Island,"  i8qi;  "Municipal 
Reform  Movements  in  the  U.  S.,  '  1894;  "Hand- 
book of  Sociological  Reference  for  New  York 
City,"^  1894;  "Public  Baths  and  Comfort  Sta- 
tions," 1897,  and  of  numerous  essays  on  indus- 
trial betterment.  Address:  331-241  West  Thirty- 
ninth  Street,  New  York. 

TOLSTOY,  COUHT  LEO:  Russian  author, 
social  reformer;  bom  i8a8  at  Yasnaia  Poliana, 
a  village  and  estate  belonging  to  his  mother's 
family,  and  situated  near  the  city  of  Toula,  in 
Russia,     His  family  has  been  intimately  asso- 


ciated with  the  history  of  Russia  for  two  cen- 
turies, and  ranks  among  the  hif  her  nobility.  He 
studied  at  the  University  of  Kazan,  and  in  1851 
took  a  commission  in  the  Army  of  the  Caticasus, 
seeing  active  service  there,  ana  later  taking  {»rt 
in  the  defense  of  Sebastopol.  About  this  period 
he  published  his  first  novels,  including  "Child- 
hood, Boyhood,  Youth,"  "The  Cossacks,"  and 
"Sebastopol."  At  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War 
he  made  St.  Petersburg  his  home,  and  became  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  literary  society  there. 
He  traveled  extensively  abroad,  and  on  his  re- 
turn settled  upon  his  native  estate,  became  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace,  and  applied  himself  to  the  or- 
ganization and  management  of  schools  for  the 
peasants,  now  released  from  serfdom;  he  also 
edited  a  paper  devoted  to  poptUar  education. 
After  furtner  travel  he  married,  at  Uie  age  of 
thirty-four,  and  made  Yasnaia  Poliana  his  per- 
manent home.  For  fifteen  years  he  wrote  his 
novels  there,  separated  almost  completely  from 
society,  and  there  his  large  family  were  bom  and 
brought  up.  During  these  years  he  composed 
his  two  greatest  works,  "War  and  Peace  and 
"  Anna  Kar^nina." 

At  the  expiration  of  this  period,  and  about 
the  year  1877,  Tolstoy  became  imprest  with  the 
emptiness  of  his  literary  ptirsuits,  and  began  to 
ask  himself  what  the  meaning  of  life  really  was. 

Making  a  careful  study  of  the  four  Gospels, 
here  at  last  he  succeeded  in  satisfying  hiinself . 
He  says  ("What  I  Believe,"  also  c(uled  "My  Re- 
ligion," p.  10): 

The  text  that  gave  me  the  key  to  the  truth  was  St.  Hatt. 
S :  39, "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath  been  said.  An  eyeforan  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;  but  I  say  unto  you  that  ye  resist  not 
evil."  The  simple  meaning  of  these  words  suddenly  flashed 
full  upon  me;  I  accepted  the  fact  that  Christ  meant  exactly 
what  He  said,  and  then,  tho  I  had  found  nothing  new  all  that 
had  hitherto  obscured  the  truth  cleared  away,  and  the  truth 
itself  arose  before  me  in  all  its  solemn  importance. 

In  his  book  "Life,"  Count  Tolstoy  gives  sys- 
tematic form  to  the  theory  of  life  which  he  de- 
duced from  the  Gospels.  He  maintains  that 
man  should  renounce  the  individual  aims  of  his 
life  and  devote  his  life  in  love  to  his  fellow 
creatures,  thus  finding  his  life  in  doing  God's 
will — that  is,  in  doing  unto  others  as  he  would 
have  others  do  unto  him,  and  abstaining  entirely 
from  violence.  He  who  enters  upon  such  a  life 
is  really  bom  again,  for  him  there  is  no  death. 
In  "What  to  Do."  "The  Kingdom  of  God  is 
Within  You,"  he  shows  the  conclusions  to  which 
his  beliefs  have  brought  him.  He  holds  that  war, 
government,  private  property  are  to  be  con- 
demned as  involving  the  use  of  force;  that  all 
men  should  engage  m  manual  labor;  that  they 
should  avoid  luxuiy;  that  all  should  have  an 
equal  right  in  the  land;  that  money  is  an  evil 
thing,  its  chief  end  being  the  en- 
Hli  Tlawi  ^lavement  of  the  people,  and  that  a 
life  of  complete  chastity  is  the  ideal 
toward  which  men  should  tend. 
His  system  is  thus  seen  to  be  a  combination  of 
the  philosophy  of  St.  John  with  the  ethics  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  literally  applied. 

The  "Kreutzer  Sonata,"  a  novel  intended  to 
show  the  author's  rigid  views  upon  marriage, 
was  published  about  the  year  1888,  and  was 
strangely  misunderstood,  having  been  placed 
tmder  the  ban  by  the  Post-office  i>epartment  in 
the  United  States  as  imfit  for  transinrtation  in 
the  mails.  In  an  article  written  in  explanation 
of  this  book,  Tolstoy  declares  that  eventnally 
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love  for  God  and  for  one's  neighbor  should  re- 
place the  physical  relations  of  marria^. 

Count  Tolstoy's  own  life  gives  a  fair  example 
of  the  application  of  his  principles.  He  has 
stript  his  house  of  everything  not  actually 
necessary ;  dresses  like  a  peasant  and  works  in 
tiie  fields;  has  also  learned  bootmaking.  He 
confines  his  writing  to  the  elucidation  of  his 
moral  and  religious  ideas,  and  has  published 
many  short  moral  stories  for  the  peasants.  He 
has  become  a  strict  vegetarian,  and  never  touches 
wine,  tobacco,  tea,  or  coffee.  During  the  fam- 
ine of  1891-02  he  and  his  family  did  an  extensive 
work  in  establishing  soup-kitchens  in  the  stricken 
districts.  The  count  has  a  considerable  follow- 
ing in  Russia,  altho  the  character  of  the  govern- 
ment in  that  country  makes  it  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain the  real  dimensions  of  such  a  movement. 
He  has  escaped  Siberia  himself  on  account  of  his 
great  international  reputation. 

Tolstoy  has  been  a  voluminous  writer,  and 
many  of  his  works  have  been  translated  into  the 
principal  European  languages.  Among  the  Eng- 
lish translations,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, may  be  named  "The  Four  Gospels,  Har- 
monized and  Translated,"  three  volumes;  "My 
Confession,"  "  Ivan  Ilyitch,"  "  Family  Happi- 
ness," "  Napoleon's  Russian  Campaign,  ' "  Power 
and  Liberty,"  "The  Long  Exile,"  "The  Invad- 
ers," "A  Russian  Proprietor,"  "  Where  Love  Is," 
"The  Two  Pilgrims,''  "What  Men  Live  By," 
"  Master  and  Man,"  "  Work  While  Ye  Have  the 
Light."  Many  of  these  works  are  more  or  less 
autobiographical,  and  even  in  the  novels  there  is 
usually  a  leading  character  who  reflects  more  or 
less  distinctly  the  personality  of  the  author.  He 
has  also  written  several  plays  and  some  books 
on  education,  but  these  have  not  yet  appeared 
in  English.  Ernest  Crosby. 

TOOKE,  THOMAS:  Economist;  bom  in  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia,  in  1774,  the  son  of  William 
Tooke,  the  historian,  and  at  that  time  chaplain 
to  the  factory  of  the  Russia  Company,  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Thomas  Tooke  was  for  more  than 
forty  years  successfully  engaged  in  the  Russian 
trade,  but  is  better  known  as  a  pioneer  in  the 
free-trade  movement.  He  drew  up  in  1820  a 
famous  "Merchants'  Petition"  for  free  trade. 
He  founded  the  Political  Ekxinomv  Club  in  1831, 
and  promoted  numerous  industrial  and  philan- 
thropic reforms.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous 
writings  on  currency  and  trade,  the  best  known 
being  his  "History  of  Prices  and  of  the  State  of 
the  Paper  Circulation  from  1798-1856,"  etc.  (6 
vols.,  1838-57).     He  died  in  London  in  1858. 

TOPOLOBAHPO :  A  former  cooperative  colony 
situated  in  northern  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  founded  by 
Albert  K.  Owen,  who  had  obtained  valuable  con- 
cessions from  the  Mexican  Government.  A  com- 
pany was  formed  to  develop  the  colony;  its  char- 
ter was  filed  in  Colorado,  and  the  first  colonists 
were  landed  in  Topxjlobampo  Bay  in  1886.  An 
organ  of  the  colony,  the  Credit  Fancier  of  Sinaloa, 
was  started  in  1885  in  New  Jersey  and  moved  to 
Topolobampo  in  1888,  edited  by  Mrs.  Marie 
Rowland,  and  devoted  to  "integral  cooperation." 
The  colonists  numbered,  in  1892,  446  persons, 
including  150  children. 

The  main  activities  were  the  developing  of  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  colony,  involving  the 
investment  of  man^  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  main  immediately  remunerative  industry 


was  a  tinware  manufactory.  Family  life  was 
preserved.  Sifierenoes,  however,  sprang  up.  A 
Free  Land  Company  was  formed  to  oppose  the 
original  Credit  Foncier  Company,  headed  by  Mr. 
Owen,  and  the  life  of  the  colony  gradually  ended. 

TORRENS  LAHD  SYSTEM:  A  System  used  in 
Australia  to  keep  the  title  of  lands  in  a  public 
registry,  so  that  a  transfer  of  titles  can  be  made 
easily,  cheaply,  and  safely,  by  simply  recording 
the  transfer  in  the  registry.  It  was  adopted  in 
Illinois  a  number  of  years  ago,-  but  soon  declared 
unconstitution^  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
state.     (See  Land  Transpbr.) 

TORREHS,  ROBERT:  Economist;  bom  in 
Ireland,  1780.  He  became  major-general  in  In- 
dia, and  was  for  years  in  Parliament,  prominent 
as  a  supporter  of  the  Reform  Bill.  His  views  on 
the  Com  Laws  were  finally  adopted  by  Peel. 
He  died  in  1864.  Author:  "Essay  on  Money 
and  Paper  Currency"  (i8i»);  "Essay  on  the 
Production  of  Wealth"  (i8»i);  "The  Budget,  a 
Series  of  Letters  on  Financial,  Commercial,  and 
Colonial  Policy  "  (1841-43). 

TOTAL  ABSTINEITCE.  See  Tbmpbrancb  ;  Pro- 
hibition; Prohibition  Party. 

TOTKBEE,  ARITOLD:  Social  reformer;  bora  in 
London,  1853.  He  spent  two  ^ears  in  a  military 
college,  then  resided  lor  a  year  in  a  letired  village 
on  the  seacoast,  engaged  in  study  and  medita- 
tion. After  this  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
made  a  notable  mark.  In  spite  of  ill  health  he 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  Indian  civilians  at 
Balliol  College,  and  for  a  time  immersed  himself 
in  economic  studies.  Deeply  interested  in  the 
working  classes,  he  went  to  Whitechapel  (East 
London)  and  lived,  devoting  himself  to  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  taking  part 
in  public  and  religious  meetings.  Popular  with 
the  men,  he  felt  called  upon  to  lecture  against 
the  views  of  Henry  George's  "Progress  and  Pov- 
erty," and  the  strain  and  excitement  of  this  ac- 
tion on  a  feeble  body,  worn  by  constant  labors, 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  his  death  in  1883. 
From  the  inspiration  of  his  example  arose  Toyn- 
bee  Hall,  founded  in  1884.  (See  Settlements.) 
His  main  work,  published  in  partly  unfinished 
condition,  after  his  death,  is  "The  Industrial 
Revolution  in  England."  Neither  a  Socialist 
nor  a  Democrat,  he  had  strong  tendencies  in  both 
those  directions,  and  opposed  the  doctrinaire 
character  of  most  orthodox  economics,  and  be- 
lieved that  modern  facts  show  the  necessity  and 
value  of  adopting  many  Socialist  principles. 
Deeply  interested  in  Church  reform,  he  desired 
the  harmony  of  Church  and  State,  his  conception 
of  Christianity  being,  the  spirit  of  Jesus  applied 
in  all  directions,  and  in  aU  the  affairs  and  re- 
lations of  life. 

TRADE  AGREEMERTS:  The  term  "Trade 
Agreement"  is  used  to  designate  an  agreement 
covering  wages,  hours,  and  conditions  of  labor, 
between  an  association  or  union  of  workmen  and 
an  association  of  employers.  An  essential  part  of 
the  agreement  is  the  clause  providing  that  there 
shall  be  no  strikes  or  lockouts  during  the  term 
of  the  agreement,  usually  one  year,  but  that  all 
disputes  relating  to  interpretation  of,  or  to  mat- 
ters not  covered  by,  the  agreement  shall  be  set- 
tled by  conference  between  representatives  of  the 
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two  associations.  Sometimes  it  is  provided  that 
in  case  these  representatives  cannot  agree  they 
shall  call  in  an  outsider  or  umpire.  The  term 
Arbitration  (see  Arbitration)  is  sometimes  in- 
accurately applied  to  the  trade  agreement,  but 
arbitration  is  strictly  the  reference  of  a  dispute  to 
a  disinterested  outsider,  whereas  trade  agree- 
ments are  nearly  always  drawn  up  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  parties.  An  exception  to  this 
rule  was  the  arbitration  of  the  anthracite  coal 
strike  in  igo2,  when  a  commission  appointed  by 
the  president  drew  up  a  trade  agreement,  which 
the  parties  agreed  in  advance  to  accept  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  The  term  conciliation  is 
also  often  used  with  reference  to  a  trade  agree- 
ment, but  conciliation  is  properly  mediation  by 
outside  parties  with  the  object  of  inducing  the 
two  parties  to  enter  upon  a  trade  agreement  of 
their  own  framing.  The  principal  trade  agree- 
ment systems  at  present  in  vogue  are  as  follows : 

Iron  and  steel  industry^  between  the  Amalgamated  Asso- 
ciation of  Iron  and  Steel  Workers  and  such  companies  as  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation  and  Republic  Iron  and  Steel 
Company.  The  system  originated  in  1865  and  has  continued 
to  the  present  time  with  three  or  four  interruptions. 

Bituminous  coal  industry,  since  1808.  Several  agree- 
ments covering  separate  competitive  fields,  the  principal  one 
being  that  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  be- 
tween the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  and  different 
associations  of  coal  operators.  Anthracite  coal  industry,  be- 
tween the  United  Ume  Workers  and  the  largest  anthracite 
coal  producers  since  1903. 

Longshoremen's  agreements  between  the  Longshoremen, 
Marine,  and  Transport  Workers,  and  different  associations  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  Giilf  and  Pacific  coasts,  of  dock  managers, 
lumber  and  grain  carriers,  and  others.     Since  1897. 

Stove  industry,  between  the  Moldeis'  Union  and  the  Na- 
tional Stove  Pounders*  Defense  Association.     Since  1891. 

Newspaper  publishers  and  International  Typographical 
Union.     Since  1899. 

Railroad  Brotherhoods  and  nearly  all  railway  systems. 

The  United  Garment  Workers,  United  Brewers,  Hatters, 
and  Cigar  Makers  have  agreements,  or  contracts,  vrith  indi- 
vidual establishments  granting  the  use  of  the  union  label. 

In  the  building  trades  there  arc  many  hundred  local  agree- 
ments, the  bricklayers  having  begun  the  practise  in  New  York 
in  1884. 

LsthcMnaphic  Trades  Alliance  and  the  Lithographers'  Asso- 
ciation (National ) . 

The  Tlieatrical  Managers  and  the  Musical  Protective  Union. 

There  are  in  addition  very  numerous  local  agreements. 

Examples  of  the  endurance  of  the  severest 
tests  on  these  agreements  are  the  contracts  be- 
tween the  associated  bituminous  coal  operators 
and  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and 
the  contract  between  the  Lake  Carriers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  International  Longshoremen's 
Union.  Each  party  to  these  agreements  has  un- 
dergone successfully  the  strain  of  granting  higher 
wages  on  the  one  side  and  of  accepting  lower 
wages  on  the  other.  The  acceptance  of  a  lower 
scale  by  the  bituminous  coal  miners  prevented  a 
strike,  extending  through  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  Illinois,  whose  possible  conse- 
quences no  man  could  forsee,  since  it  might 
literally  have  stopped  the  commerce  and  para- 
lyzed the  industries  of  the  country. 

The  Stove  Founders'  Association,  composed  of 
600  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  U.  S., 
has  maintained  since  1801  a  trade  agreement 
with  the  National  Iron  Afolders'  Union.  This 
contract,  renewed  annually,  has  withstood  suc- 


cessfully the  severest  tests,  both  of  advances 
and  reductions  in  wages,  two  of  these  strains 
having  been  especially  severe.  The  executive 
committee  of  each  organization  attends  the  an- 
nual convention  of  the  other. 

The  manager  of  the  Lake  fleets  and  shipping 
interests  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation,  Harry 
Coulby,  recently  said: 

"There  are  no  workers  harder  to  manage  than 
the  longshoremen.  Yet  the  discipline  of  their  or- 
ganization is  so  thorough  and  their  sense  of  honor 
IS  so  high  that,  when  contracts  are  signed,  the 
employers  know  just  what  they  can  count  on.  If 
a  new  local  union  attempts  to  violate  its  contract, 
the  national  organization  protects  the  employers. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  steadying  influence  of 
this  organization  and  the  effect  of  its  collective 
contract,  the  business  of  lake  transportation 
would  have  suffered  disaster  during  the  past  five 
years."  John  R.  Commons. 

TRADE-UHIOir  BEIfEFITS  (see  also  Indus- 
trial Insurance):  We  give  here  a  tabulation 
of  facts.  Those  for  the  United  States  are  from 
the  New  York  State  Bulletin  of  Labor  (March, 
1906). 

The  national  unions  belonging  to  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  made  the  following  expen- 
ditures for  benefits  in  1905 : 

Death  benefits t74>.4>i .  >3 

Death  benefits  (membeis'  wives) 14,800.00 

^k  benefits 581.874.13 

Travelmg  benefits 61.989 . 7 1 

Tool  insurance 5. 180 . 4  r 

Unemployed  benefits 85.050.71 

Total t1.S03.3t6.10 

Thb  Railway  Brotherhoods 

Exclusive  of  street-railwaj[  emplojrees,  there 
are  ten  organizations  of  railway  men  in  the 
U.  S.,  of  which  only  three  (the  car  workers,  track- 
men or  maintenance-of-way  employees,  and  teleg- 
raphers) are  affiliated  with  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor.  Of  the  remaining  seven,  five 
are  composed  of  men  engaged  directly  in  the 
operation  of  trains  and  thereby  exposed  to  great 
risks,  against  which  they  insure  themselves 
through  the  Brotherhood  itself  or  some  associa- 
tion closely  identified  with  the  Brotherhood. 
The  following  table  reveals  the  magnitude  of  this 
death  and  disability  insurance  at  the  present  time : 


Hembets  of 
B  rotherhood 

BBNBrlCIA*T  DsPAKTMBHn 

BRornsRHOOD 

Amount  paid 
in  benefits 

Number  o( 

Conductors 

Engineers 

36.000 
47.000 
55.187 
33,000 
74.539 

t8i5.ooo 

1.317.500 

810,150 

154.100 

•.545.136 

413 

594 

Switchmen. ..... 

Trainmen 

•SI 
l.«54 

Total 

t4.66i,t86 

Great  Britain 

The  Board  of  Trade  Report  on  Trade-Unions 
(1906)  gives  the  following  statistics  for  100  of  the 
principal  unions: 


1900 
X901 
1904 


Unemployed, 

travelmg,  and 

emigration 

benefits 


£163  .131 
414,046 
647.711 


Dispute 
benefits 


iCt49,os6 
117.976 
116,446 


Sick  and 
accident 
benefits 


.£308,900 
340,506 
384.519 


Superan- 
nuation 
benefits 


;Cl80,530 

119,096 
»67.39S 


Funeral 
benefits 


£95.655 
95.196 
95.644 


Other  benefiU 

and  grants  to 

membeis 


]C34.i50 
36.334 
49.074 


ToUl  ex- 
pended, bene- 
fit and 
worldng 


jC3.693.B54 
4.379.»>1 
4,016,130 
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The  total  membership  in  these  years  was  re- 
spectively 1,149,937,  1,152,634,  and  1,127,539. 

In  Germany  and  on  the  Continent  generally 
trade-union  benefits  are  low,  partly  because  the 
State,  particularly  in  Germany,  does  so  much  in 
industrial  insurance,  mainly,  however,  because  the 
trade-unions  themselves  are  relatively  weak,  tho 
on  the  increase.  In  Germany  unemployed  ben- 
efits are  confined  to  the  Hirsch  Duncker  unions 
and  a  few  Social  Democratic  unions.  In  the 
Hirsch  Duncker  unions  members  receive  from  six 
to  eight  marks  per  week  for  thirteen  weeks. 

TRADE-UNIOinSH  (see  special  articles  Trade- 
Unions  IN  Great  Britain,  by  Sidney  Webb; 
Trade-Unions  in  the  United  States,  by  Prof. 
John  R.  Commons:  Women's  Trade-Unions  in 
Great  Britain,  by  Miss  Gertrude  M.  Tuckwell; 
Women's  Trade-Unions  in  the  U.  S.,  by  Miss 
Herron;  American  Federation  of  Labor,  by 
William  J.  Kirk;  Compulsory  Arbitration,  by 
Samuel  Gompers;  Unionist  and  Non-Unionist, 
by  John  Mitchell;  cf.  also  articles  Open  Shop; 
Trade-Union  Agreements;  Trade-Union  Ben- 
spits,  etc.,  etc.): 

We  consider  in  this  article  trade-unions  in 
other  countries,  and  the  arguments  for  and 
against  other  trade-unionism. 

I.  Trade-Unionism  in  Various  Countrtea 

(For  Great  Britain  and  the  U.  S.,  see  above.) 
In  Prance  all  industrial  organizations,  whether 

of  employers,  of  employees,  or  of 
Franee      t)oth,  are  called  syndicats.   Oiganiza- 

tion  of  trade-unions  of  the  English 

type  was  late  in  France.  (For  the 
history,  see  France  and  Social  Reform.) 

In  1884  complete  freedom  of  organization  was 
gained.  In  1890  there  were  1,006  labor-unions 
with  139,678  members,  and  in  1905,  4,625  tmions 
with  781,344  members;  3,176  of  the  unions  were 
federated  in  158  federations.  The  largest  num- 
ber of  unions  were  in  the  building  trades,  followed 
next  by  transportation  and  then  by  the  metal 
trades.  In  pomt  of  membership  transportation 
comes  first  with  321,683  trade-unionists;  metal 
trades,  90,355;  mining  and  quarrying,  87,166; 
textile  trades,  79,676. 

Paris,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  the  Department 
of  Nord  are  the  main  centers.  French  trade- 
unions  are  more  formally  identified  with  the 
Socialist  movement  than  English  and  American 
unions.  (See  Socialism.)  'The  entrance  fee  is 
usually  I  franc,  and  the  monthly  dues  from  50  c. 
to  I  fr.  The  Chambre  Syndicale  Tyftographiqu* 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Paris,  founded  in  1839. 

In  (jermany  trade-unions  {Gewerkvereine)  are 
of  various  kinds.  The  old  medieval  gilds 
{Ziintfe)  were  abolished  by  various  laws  about 
1800:  but  modem  gilds  (ttinungen),  mainly  of 
employees,  and  somewhat  patterned  after  the 
old,  were  developed,  and  were  encouraged  by 
the  government,  which  strictly  controUed  all 
trade.     Trade-unions    proper    date    from    1868. 

Herr  Fritzsche  established  a  German 
OermaiiT    ^"'"^  °^  Tobacco  Workers  in  1865, 

and   of   German   printers   in    t866. 

These  were  largely  socialistic.  In 
1868  were  formed  of  this  type  various  trade  asso- 
ciations (Gewerkschaften) .  Dr.  Max  Hirsch  the 
same  year  started  a  movement  with  the  English 
trade-union  idea.  He  and  Herr  Duncker  worked 
together,  and  by   1869  had  formed  four  such 


unions.  The  principal  (jerman  unions,  however, 
the  socialistic  Gewerkschaften,  in  fifty-seven  cen- 
tral organizations. 

In  1894,  however,  began  a  new  type  of  unions, 
the  so-called  Christian  Trade-Unions,  opposed  to 
the  asserted  materialism  and  socialism  of  the  Ge- 
werkschaften.    (See  Germany,  p.  539.) 

The  following  table  gives  for  recent  years  the 
relative  strength  of  the  various  types  of  unions: 


1899 

1904 

1 90s 

Social      Democntic      trade- 
unions  (Gewerlochaften): 
Central  federations 

580.47J 
1S.946 

i,05>.io8 
>o,686 

1.07J.794 

Local  unions 

Total    "Gewerkschaft- 
en"  

S96.4I9 

«.37«.539 

Hirsch-Duncker  trade  unions 

(GewerVvereine) 

Christian  trade-unions: 

Affiliated  to  central  federa- 

86.777 

1    not 
f  given 

111,889 

107.556 
99.918 

117.097 
\    188,106 

Other 

ToUl  Christian  trade- 
unions 

' 

t 19, 160 
68,994 

907,484 
74.458 

305. 90J 

i44.6oi 

Other  trade-unions  (non-fed- 

Total  of  all  unions 

864,350 

I,466,6>5 

1.811.343 

The  Christian  trade-tmions  are  strongest  in 
transportation  with  83,000,  and  44,118  in  min- 
ing (1904).  They  reported  an  income  that  year 
of  about  1,400,000  marks,  and  expenditures  of 
about  1,009,000.  The  Hirsch-Duncker  unions  are 
strongest  in  the  metal  and  engineering  trades, 
with  47,000.  They  reported  in  1904  an  income 
of  about  1,080,000  mk.  and  expenditures  of 
about  880,000.  The  Social  Democratic  unions, 
which  are  much  the  largest,  had  in  1904  343,636 
members  in  the  building  trades,  117,973  in  the 
metal  and  shipbuilding  trades,  and  105,015  in 
woodworking  trades.  They  reported  in  1904  an 
income  of  some  30,000,000  mk.,  and  expenditures 
of  16,600,000  for  trade  expenses  alone  and  1,120,- 
000  in  industrial  benefits.  These  unions  are  now 
rapidly  growing  in  Germany  and  the  Social  Dem- 
ocrats are  entering  them,  developing  them,  and 
working  with  them  and  through  them  in  every 
way. 

In  Switzerland  trade-unions  proper  have  not 
been  strongly  developed,  tho  they  are  now  at- 
taining more  strength.  (For  the  important 
Grutliveretn,  see  Switzerland.)  An  interesting 
feature  of  Swiss  trade-unionism  is  that,  owing  to 
an  agitation  in  1886,  a  federal  officer,  called  the 
workman  secretary,  is  elected  every  three  years 
by  a  congress  of  Swiss  labor  societies,  organized 
as  a  federation,  and  represents  the  societies  in 
the  government.  He  is  paid  by  the  government. 
In  all,  the  Swiss  Trade-Union  Federation  had 
(1904)  some  51,137  members,  of  which  21,000 
were  in  printing  and  bookbinding  trades.  In 
1907  it  was  reported  at  the  Stuttgart  Socialist 
Congress  that  Swiss  tmions  claimed  about  50,- 
000  members,  besides  some  30,000  not  affiliated 
in  the  central  federation. 

In  Italy  labor  organizations  are  of  very  vari- 
ous kinds.  Some  are  very  ancient.  The  Pious 
Union  of  Journeymen  Printers  of  Turin  dates 
from  1710.  The  Pious  Institute  of  Silk  and  Felt 
Hat  Makers  of  the  same  city  dates  from  1738. 
In  1 86 1  a  Fratellanza  Artigtana  was  started  at 
Florence,  and  is  still  strong.     In  1871  a  Patto 
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del  Fratellanza,  or  pact  of  working  men's  so- 
cieties, was  formed  at  Rome.  Both  of  these  were 
under  the  influence  of  Mazzini.  Since  then 
most  Italian  labor  organizations  are  best  consid- 
ered tmder  the  head  of  sociaUsm.  (See  Italy.) 
In  1902,  however,  there  were  re- 
Otliar       ported    480,000  members  of   labor- 

p  ""T...    tinions,  of   which    240,000    were    in 

bonnmes  agricultural  unions.  There  were  re- 
ported at  Stuttgart,  1907,  365,000 
members  in  2,657  unions. 

In  Austria  the  history  of  trade-unions  is  iden- 
tified with  the  political  history  and  socialism. 
(See  Austria.)  On  Christmas  eve,  1893,  the 
first  congress  of  Austrian  trade-unions  met  in 
Vienna;  270  delegates  were  present,  reporting 
20,000  members  of  unions  in  Vienna  and  11,320 
in  the  provinces.     <See  Austria.) 

In  1905  there  were  reported  3,111  unions  with 
323,090  members,  of  which  28,403  were  women, 
while  at  the  Stutl^art  Congress  448,000  members 
were  reported  in  1907.  Hungary  had  in  1905 
forty  unions  with  71,173  members.  There  were 
reported  at  Stuttgart,  129,232. 

In  Belgium  trade-unions  have  long  had  a  firm 
hold,  some  of  them  being  descended  from  the  old 
trade  benefit  societies,  but  at  present  are  mainly 
Socialist  societies.  (See  Bblgium.)  There  were 
reported  in  1907  100,000  members  in  two  fed- 
erated bodies,  about  35,000  being  connected 
technically  with  the  Socialist  Party.  Sweden  re- 
ported in  1907  144,000  trade-union  members; 
Norway,  25,000;  Denmark,  78,000.  In  all  these 
Scandinavian  countries  the  trade-unions  and  the 
Socialist  parties  are  practically  different  forms 
of  one  organization.  Holland  reports  about  28,- 
000  members  of  unions;  Spain,  34,000.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  atwut  250,000  trade- 
unionists  in  Australia.  In  Australasia,  naturally, 
trade-unions  have  followed  the  English  model. 

n.  Arguments  for  Trade-Unions 

The  first  argument  for  the  existence  of  trade- 
unions  is  that  they  are  necessary  to  protect  the 
individual  employee.  For  capitalists  organized 
in  great  corporations  to  refuse  to  allow  their 
employees  to  organize  is  injustice.  Before  the 
gigantic  organization  of  capital  to-day  the  in- 
dividual employee  is  helpless.  Only  by  organiza- 
tion and  collective  bargaining  can  he  at  all  put 
himself  on  a  basis  of  equaUty  in  dealings  with 
his  employer. 

Trade-unions  are  necessary  to  allow  of  arbi- 
tration, conciliation,  and  responsible,  enduring 
relations  between  workmen  and  their  employers. 
Boards  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  cannot 
deal  between  employers  and  each  of  several 
hundred  employees  acting  as  individuals.  In 
England  the  large  employers  have  learned  to 
prefer  to  deal  with  strong  trade-unions.  The'n 
responsible  bargains  can  be  made  for  a  year 
ahead  between  the  masters  and  the  men,  and 
the  men  and  the  corporations  can  know  what  to 
count  on  in  fixing  their  prices. 

Says  Schulze  Garvemitz  ("Social  Peace,"  tr., 
pp.  248-250): 

The  more  intellectaally  gifted  employen  in  the  most  im- 
portant English  indnstrie*  have  given  an  ungrad^ns  recogni- 
tion to  the  unions,  and  comparing  the  present  with  the  former 
state  of  incessant  strife,  they  see  m  the  trade-union  movemrat 
the  instrument  which  is  to  restore  English  industry  to  the 
paths  of  peace.  He  quotes  David  Dale,  a  prominent  mine- 
owner,  as  saying:  "Let  me  therefore  declare  emphatically, 
as  the  result  of  long  and  varied  experience,  that  the  best  se- 


curities that  employers  can  have  for  the  rule  of  reason  and  the 
observance  of  engagements  on  the  part  of  the  operatives  of 
any  trade  is  that  those  operatives  should  have  among  them- 
selves a  union  strong  in  numben  and  with  an  able  and  tr^ted 
executive." 

Says  Prof.  Alfred  Marshall,  in  a  carefully  bal- 
anced estimate  ("Economics  of  Industry,"  bk. 
vi.,  chap,  xii.,  section  13) : 

Little  but  mischief  indeed  comes  from  a  weak  union,  always 
ready  to  interfere,  but  seldom  able  to  secure  the  faithful 
carrying  out  of  an  agreement,  to  which  its  own  officers  have 
been  a  party.  But  a  strong  union,  guided  by  able  and  &r- 
seeing  men,  who  have  a  grave  sense  01  responsibility,  is  found 
to  enable  a  few  minutes'  ijtiiet  conversation  to  settle  innumer- 
able petty  disputes  that  in  old  times  would  have  caused  mudi 
delay  and  worry  and  los*  of  mutual  good  feeling. 

Invention  and  machinery  make  trade-unions 
and  short  hours  necessary.  Muscular  labor  has 
been  replaced  by  machinery  (9.  t;.)  in  different 
trades  from  50  to  300  per  cent.  This  process 
is  going  on  continually.  Typesetting  machines 
displace  thousands  of  compositors.  Trade- 
unions  are  often  the  only  bulwark  between  the 
wage-worker  and  terrible  reductions  in  wages. 
They  are  also  the  only  hope  of  steady,  orderly 
solution  of  the  labor  question.  In  traoes  where 
labor  is  well  organized  there  are  high  wages  and 
peace  and  hope. 

The  best  argument  for  trade-tmions  is  the 
simple  statement  of  what  they  have  done.  Mr. 
Trant,  summing  up  what  they  have  done  in  Eng- 
land, says: 

It  has  been  argued:  Pint,  that  trade-unions  have  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  wages  and  reducing  the  number  of  worUng- 
hours.  Second,  that  these  reforms  do  not  benefit  the  laborer 
at  the  cost  of  either  the  capitalist  or  the  consumer;  as.  be- 
tween certain  limits,  it  is  found  that  high  pay  and  the  pros- 
pect of  an  early  cessation  from  work  are  such  incentives  to 
industry  that  ue  produce  of  labor  is  actually  greater  than 
under  a  system  of  long  hours  and  low  pay.  Tliud,  that  the 
workmen  have  such  confidence  in  the  benefits  they  derive 
from  union,  that,  after  the  experience  of  "half  a  millennium." 
they  are  crowding  into  societies,  into  unions,  in  a  greater  ratio 
every  year.  Fourth,  that  their  declared  object  is  to  prevent 
strikes  and  substitute  arbitrations;  and  altho  the  latter  node 
of  settling  disputes  is  often  propoeed  by  the  men  and  refused 
by  the  masters,  it  is  seldom  proposed  by  the  masters  and  still 
less  often  refused  by  the  men.  It  haa  beoi  argued  further. 
that  such  bein^  the  objects  of  trade-unions,  and  such  their 
success  in  obtaming  these  objects,  the  influence  of  that  suc- 
cess must  be  very  beneficial.  First,  because  high  wages 
mean  increased  coinforts,  which  are  not  only  a  social  but  a 
commercial  advantage.  High  wages  mean  increased  pro- 
duction, also  the  double  blessing  )ust  mentioned.  Second, 
because  high  wages  do  not  mean  enhanced  prices,  but  the 
contrary.  Third,  because  the  principles  of  trade-unxnism 
teach  men  the  prudence  of  denying  themselves  something  to- 
day, in  order  that  th«r  may  have  greater  advantages  to-mor- 
row; and  the  duty  of^ self-sacrifice,  by  calling  upon  them  to 
contribute,  out  of  their  meager  wealth,  toward  the  alleviation 
of  the  sufferings  of  their  fellow  men.  Fourth,  because  trade- 
unions  endeavor  to  obtain  for  the  working  classes  more  leisure 
for  recreation  and  study.  Fifth,  because  by  lectures  and 
other  means  the  unions  endeavor  to  make  their  members  bet- 
ter workmen;  and  by  rules  which  stigmatise  and  punish  the 
idle,  the  vicious,  and  the  incompetent,  do  all  in  their  power  to 
make  workmen  better  dtixens. 

It  is  really  difficult  to  conceive  how  an  institution  with  such 
noble  objects,  having  attained  those  objects,  can  be  anything 
but  a  great  blessing  to  the  community  in  whidi  it  is  placed. 

In  the  U.  S.  trade-imions  have  produced  the 
same  results. 

1.  They  have  shortened  hours  of  toil  from  13. 
14,  and  occasionally  16,  seventy  years  ago,  to  12, 
II,  10,  and  even  to  8  in  very  many  trades  to-day. 
This  is  almost  solely  due  to  trade-unions,  and  has 
not  taken  place  in  portions  of  the  country  or  in 
trades  where  trade-unionism  is  weak.  (See  table 
on  page  1233.) 

a.  Trade-imions  have  mainly  contributed  to 
what  rise  of  wages  has  been  gained. 

3.  Trade-unions  have  prevented  an  unknown 
number  of  cut-downs  in  wages. 
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4.  Trade-unions  have  gained  in  many  states  leg- 
islation preventing  the  truck  system,  the  locking 
of  factory  doors  in  work-hours,  the  employment 
of  women  and  children  at  night,  etc. 

They  have  gained  legislation  protecting  the 
life  and  limb  of  employees  from  unguarded  ma- 
chinery, compelling  the  erection  of  fire-escapes, 
appointing  factorr  inspectors  (men  and  women). 
They  have  helped  or  led  in  establishing  evening 
schools,  labor  bureaus,  boards  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation.  They  have  caused  to  be  enacted 
laws  compelling  weekly  payment  of  wages,  ex- 
empting the  wages  of  wives  and  children  from 
attachment,  demiing  the  responsibility  of  rail- 
road and  other  corporations  for  accidents  to  their 
employees,  above  all  limiting  the  hours  of  labor 
of  women  and  children. 

Such  laws  have  not  been  passed  in  all  states, 
nor  are  they  wholly  due  to  trade-union  efforts; 
but  they  have  scarcely  ever,  if  ever,  been  passed 
where  trade-unions  are  weak,  and  in  almost  all 
cases  it  has  been  trade-union  leaders  who  have 
attended  the  legislative  hearings,  collected  the 
witnesses,  and  conducted  the  agitations  that  have 
resulted  in  these  laws. 

5-  The  chief  benefit  of  trade-unions  is  implied 
in  the  above,  viz.,  their  educational  effect.  It 
is  said  that  good  trade-unions  do  good  and  i)oor 
trade-unions  do  harm,  but  good  trade-unions 
usually  come  as  the  outgrowth  of  poor  and  weak 
trade-unions.  Therefore  even  poor  and  weak 
trade-unions  are  to  be  encouraged  and  made 
strong  and  good  as  soon  as  possible. 

6.  Trade-unions  have  been  of  inestimable  use 
to  the  working  classes  as  benefit  societies.  (See 
Trade-Union  Benefits.) 

m.  Objections  to  Trade-Unions 

I.  It  is  said  that  they  are  tyrannical.  On  the 
contrary,  they  are  utterly  democratic.  In  every 
trade-union,  every  office,  every  rule,  every 
strike  is  voted  upon  by  the  members,  and  the 
majority  prevails.  Sometimes  a  union,  after 
voting  to  strike,  empowers  a  walking  delegate 
to  call  the  strike  when  he  thinks  best;  but  the 
decision  to  strike  does  not  lie  with  him.  It  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  an  emplo)rer  asks  an 
employee  why  he  struck,  and  the  man  says  he 
was  compelled  to  strike  by  his  union.  Yet  often 
that  same  employee  himself  voted  to  strike. 
Employees  do  not  usually  tell  their  employers 
when  tiiey  vote  to  strike.  Of  course,  in  a  demo- 
cratic organization,  a  minority  submits  to  a  ma- 
jority, but  this  is  not  tyranny.  Sometimes, 
therefore,  some  men  do  strike  against  their 
will;  but  if  they  did  not  belong  to  a  union  they 
would  have  their  will  more  crossed  by  their  em- 
ployers, so  that,  tho  in  a  union  a  man  does  not 
always  have  his  way,  he  has  it  infinitely  more 
often  than  the  •  employee  who  belongs  to  no 
union. 

3.  It  is  said  that  trade-unions  are  led  by  agi- 
tators, whose  salaries  depend  on  getting  up  an 
agitation.  This  occasionally  happens,  but  very 
seldom.  Trade-unions  employ  walking  dele- 
gates for  two  reasons:  (i)  To  attend  to  the  im- 
portant beneficiary  work  of  the  union;  (2)  be- 
cause they  have  learned  that  it  is  necessary  to 
have  some  one  to  represent  them  in  dealing  with 
their  employers  who  is  not  financially  depend- 
ent upon  his  employer.  This  is  unquestion- 
ably necessary. 

3.  It  is  said  that  trade-unions  are  mischievous 


in  creating  useless  strikes.    This  is,   generally 
speaking,  a  mistake.     (See  Strikes.) 

4.  It  is  said  that  trade-unions  lower  the  effi- 
ciency of  labor,  interfere  with  personal  rights, 
and  create  violence  by  preventmg  apprentices 
from  learning  trades,   by  demand- 
•^^^      ing  equal  wages  for  union  members 
TTnioni  and  ™^ithout   reference   to   skill,    by   in- 
2jji^_       terfering  with  the  employer's  right 
TTiuoiiiiits    *°  employ  whom  he  will,  and  de- 
manding that  he  employ  only  union 
labor,  and  by  attacking  non-union 
labor  in  time  of  strikes. 

To  these  objections  it  is  to  be  frankly  ad- 
mitted that  cases  of  injustice  on  the  part  of 
trade-unions  do  frequently  happen,  especially 
with  weak  and  newly  formed  unions;  but  this 
is  not  because  of  trade-unionism,  but  because 
the  members  are  ignorant  and  unwise,  and  there- 
fore have  more  need  of  unions  which  gradually 
outgrow  such  evils.  Says  Professor  Marshall 
("Economics  of  Industry,    bk.  iii.,  chap,  v.,  §  3) : 

In  many  of  the  smaller  unions  there  remains  to  the  present 
day  much  of  the  folly  and  ignorance  and  selfishness  and  a 
little  of  the  violence  01  earlier  times.  But  we  may  trust  that 
those  faults  which  are  not  now  found  in  the  larEest  and  best- 
managed  unions  will,  with  the  course  of  time  and  the  diflusion 
of  knowledge,  disappear  altogether.  It  is  true  that  even  the 
best  unions  do  not  always  act  ud  to  the  principles  ol  unionism 
as  they  are  expounded  by  their  most  enlightened  memben. 
But  as,  when  dealing  with  the  economics  of  trade,  we  do  not 
trouble  ourselves  to  discuss  at  length  the  guiles  of  dishonest 
merchants,  so  when  dealing  with  the  economics  of  unionism, 
we  may  accept  its  principles  as  they  are  put  into  practise  by 
the  most  enlightened  tmionists. 

As  for  violence  in  times  of  strike  against  non- 
union men,  called  "scabs"  by  the  union  men, 
it  undoubtedly  often  happens,  but  very  often  it 
is  conducted  by  irres|x>nsible  young  men  _  or 
boys,  and  sometimes  women,  in  Hate,  or  in  spirit 
of  mischief,  and  is  not  conducted  by  the  union- 
ists. The  violence  against  property  in  case  of 
strike  is  almost  wholly  committed,  not  by  union- 
ists, but  by  the  hoodlums  that  infest  most  large 
cities,  and  are  glad  of  any  opportunity  to  attack 
the  representatives  of  capital.  Most  trade-unions 
are  careful  to  protect  property,  knowing  it  for 
their  interest  in  the  long  run.  (See  Strikes; 
Open  Shop;  Unionist;  Non-Unionist.) 

Of  the  complaint  that  trade-unionists  demand 
equal  wages  for  workmen  good  and  bad,  Mr. 
Trant  says  (as  above) : 

That  «mions  force  masters  to  pay  bad  workmen  the  same 
wages  as  good  workmen  is  not  true,  and  the  very  idea  would 
be  scouted  by  all  sensible  unionists.  The  notion  that  such  is 
the  case  is,  however,  very  general.  .  .  .  True,  the  unions 
sometimes  agree  upon  a  minimum  rate  of  wages,  but  this  is 
quite  another  thing.  If  a  man  be  not  worth  that  minimum 
no  employer  need  employ  him,  while  if  he  be  a  man  of  supe- 
rior slall,  or  extraordinary  working  ability,  there  is  no  limit  to 
the  amount  of  wages  an  employer  may  leel  inclined  to  give 
him.  Of  course,  when  wages  are  paid  by  the  day,  a  uniform 
rate  naturally  springs  in  existence. 

Ruskin  advocates  equal  wages.  He  says 
("Unto  This  Last,"  Essay  i): 

"Pay  good  and  bad  workmen  alike?"  Certainly.  The  dif- 
ference between  one  prelate's  sermons  and  his  successor's — 
or  between  one  physician's  opinion  and  another's — is  Smt 
greater,  as  respects  the  qualities  of  mind  involved,  and  far 
more  important  in  result  to  you  personally,  than  the  differ- 
ence between  good  and  baa  laying  of  bricks  (tho  that  is 
greater  than  most  people  suppose).  Yet  you  pay  with  equal 
fee,  contentedly,  the  good  and  bad  workmen  tipon  your  soul, 
and  the  good  and  bad  workmen  upon  your  body;  much  more 
may  you  pay,  contentedly,  with  equal  fees,  the  good  and  bad 
workmen  upon  your  house. 

"Nay,  but  I  choose  my  physician  and  (?)  my  clergyman, 
thus  indicating  my  sense  of  the  quality  of  their  work. '  By 
an  means,  also,  choose  your  bricklayer;  that  is  the  proper  re- 
ward of  the  good  workman  to  be  "  chosen."  The  natural  and 
right  system  respecting  all  labor  is,  that  it  should  be  paid  at  a 
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&xt  rate,  but  the  good  workman  employed,  and  the  bad  work- 
man unemployed.  The  false,  unnatural,  and  destructive 
system  is  when  the  bad  workman  is  allowed  to  offer  his  work 
at  half  price,  and  either  take  the  place  of  the  good,  or  force 
him  by  his  competition  to  work  for  an  inadequate  sum. 

Says  the  late  Prof.  Thorold  Rogers  {q.  v.),  of 
Oxford,  concerning  trade-tmions : 

I  confess  to  at  one  time  havins  viewed  them  suspiciously: 
but  a  long  study  of  the  history  of  labor  has  convinced  me  that 
they  are  not  only  the  best  friends  of  the  workman,  but  the 
best  agency  for  the  employer  and  the  public;  and  that  to  the 
extension  of  these  associations  political  economists  and  states- 
men must  look  for  the  solution  of  some  among  the  most  press- 
ing and  difficult  problems  of  our  times. 

5.  One  objection  is  brought  against  trade- 
unions  from  a  very  different  quarter  from  those 
we  have  considered  above.  They  are  declared 
by  some  socialistic  reformers  to  be 
reactionary  and  useless.  This  ob- 
jection, as  far  as  it  applies  to  trade- 
unions,  is  usually  brought  by  young 
and  Utopian  middle-class  Socialists 
who  know  very  little  about  what 
trade-imions  are  doing.  Few  work- 
ing-class Socialists  object  to  trade-unions.  But 
very  many  working-class  Socialists  do  attack, 
and  that  bitterly,  the  trade-union  leaders.  They 
say  "trade-unions  are  necessary  to-day,  but  can- 
not really  solve  the  Labor  movement;  that  only 
socialism  can  do  that;  and  that  the  main  use  of 
the  trade-union  ought  to  be  to  educate  the  work- 
ers toward  socialism.  This,  they  say,  the  trade- 
union  leaders  prevent  because  it  is  for  their  in- 
terest to  magnify  the  organizations  which  give 
them  a  living.  Those  trade-unionists  who  reftise 
to  pin  the  Socialist  Labor  Party  they  brand  as 
traitors  to  labor. 

The  trade-vmion  leaders,  however,  even  those 
who  do  accept  the  ideals  of  socialism  as  their 
ultimate  aim,  being  usually  men  of  some  years 
of  experience,  know  that  socialism  at  the  best 
can  come  but  slowly.  They  have  seen  working- 
class  political  movements  and  labor  parties  come 
and  go.  To  identify  trade-unions  as  organiza- 
tions with  such  political  movements,  they  be- 
lieve, would  endanger  the  only  organizations 
that  are  protecting  labor  interests  to-day  for  at 
the  best  questionable  and  vague  hopes. 

Tradb-Unions,  1907 
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Rbfbrbhcbs:     The  History  of  Trad*-U monism  (British) 


Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb  (18Q4):  The  Labor  UovtmnU 
(American  ed.),  by  G.  E.  McNeill  (1887) ;  Th*  Conflicts  of 
Capital  and  Labor  Historically  and  EconomicaUy  Considertd 

i revised  ed..  1890),  and  Trade-Unionism,  Nrw  and  Old 
1801),  by  G.  Howell;  Trade-Unions,  by  W.  Trent  (1884); 
ndustrial  Evolution  of  tht  United  SlaUs,  by  C.  D.  Wright 
(189s);  Labor  Problems.hy  Ph.  S.  Adams  and  Helen  Sum- 
ner (1905);  Organised  Self  Help,  by  H.  N.Casson  (1901); 
Slndtes  in  American  Trade-Unionism,  J.  H.  Hollander  and 


others  (1906);  Trade-Unionism  and  Labor  Problems,  by  J.  R. 
Commons  and  others  (1903):  History  of  the  American  Labor 
Mouemeni,  R.  T.  Ely  (rev.  ed.,  1905):  Problems  of  Modern 
Industry  (.liaB)  and  Industrial  Denuxracy.  Sidney  and  Bea- 
trice Webb  (1902);  Trade-Unions,  Geonny  Drage  (1905). 
See  also  American  Pbdbratioh  op  Labor;  Arbitration 
AND  Conciliation;  Pactort  Ststbh  Machihrrv;  Knights 
OF  Labor;  Nbw  Tradb-Unionish;  Short-Hour  Movb- 
hbnt;  Strikes;  Tafb  Valb  Railway  Case;  Waobs,  etc. 

TRADE-mnONISM  TS  THE  UHITED  STATES : 

The  history  of  American  trade-iuiions  may  be 
divided  into  five  periods:  (i)  A  formative  period 
reaching  down  to  about  1840,  and  including 
the  early  ten-hour  movement,  (a)  A  period 
of  quiet  growth  on  trade-union  lines,  accom- 
panied by  a  wave  of  Fourierite  socialism  in  the 
country,  and  then  the  concentration  of  all  in- 
terest m  the  War  of  the  Rebellion,  ending  in  1865. 
(3)  A  period  of  active  effort  on  trade-union  lines, 
reaching  to  1878.  (4)  A  period  of  great  strikes  and 
efforts  at  general  organization,  hke  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  culminating  in  1886.  (5)  The  present 
period  of  the  dominance  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor. 

The  beginnings  of  American  trade-unionism 
are  not  known  with  definite  accuracy.  A  so- 
called  strike  of  journeymen  bakers  is  said  to  have 
occurred  in  New  York  City  in  1741,  but  investiga- 
tion of  the  circumstances  and  of  the  court  records 
indicates  that  this  was  probably  a  combination  of 
small  master  bakers  with  the  object  of  nullifying 
a  municipal  ordinance  regulating  the  weight  and 

Erice  of  bread.  The  first  organization  along  the 
nes  of  wage-earners  of  which  we  have  any  defi- 
nite record  is  that  of  the  joumejrmen  printers  of 
New  York  in  1776,  when  they  made  a  demand  for 
an  increase  of  wages,  and  this  being  refused,  a 
strike  was  called.  The  strike  proved  successful 
and  the  association  ceased.  In  Philadelphia  in 
1786  an  attempt  by  the  employers  to  reduce 
wages  to  $5.83!  a  week  was  made  the  occasion 
for  calling  the  trade  together.  Twenty-six 
printers  signed  the  document,  pled^ng  them- 
selves to  mutual  support  in  case  of  being  thrown 
out  of  employment  on  accotmt  of  refusing  to 
work  for  less  than  $6  per  week. 

The  journeymen  cordwainers  of  Philadelphia 
had  an  orgamzation  as  early  as  1792;  and  the 
first  trial  of  journeymen  for  conspiracy  took  place 
in  Philadelphia  in  1806,  the  union  in  question 
being  a  successor  of  this  one  which  had  been 
organized  in  1793.  The  typographical  unions 
had  developed  considerable  strength,  especially 
in  New  York  and  Washington.  The  first  strike  of 
sdlors  occurred  in  New  York  in  1803.  Prior  to 
1837  most  of  the  organizations  in  the  several 
trades  were  secret  in  character,  but  the  period 
18*7-37  marks  their  emergence  into  open  or- 
gamzations  based  upon  the  principle  of  quitting 
work  tmder  a  joint  agreement  in  order  to  com- 
pel acquiescence  to  demands.  This  period  is 
therefore  the  real  beginning  of  trade-unionism. 
Viewed  from  this  standpoint,  while  England  is 
considered  the  home  of  trade-unionism,  the  dis- 
tinction belongs  to  Philadelphia.  Modem  trade- 
unionism,  as  an  industrial  and  political  force, 
began  with  the  coming  together  of  pre\-ious]y 
existing  societies  from  the  several  trades  to  form 
a  central  body  on  the  representative  principle. 
Working  by  themselves,  these  isolated  societies 
could  accomplish  but  little  in  the  face  of  hos- 
tile governments  and  employers.  Consequently, 
they  inclined  to  secrecy  or  to  cloak  their  move- 
ments under  the  garb  of  friendly  benefits.  But 
when  they  formed  a  representative  body,  they 
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came  out  in  the  open,  they  encouraged  each  other 
in  the  spirit  of  aggressiveness,  they  greatlv  in- 
creased their  membership,  they  organized  the 
workmen  in  trades  previously  unorganized.  This 
was  the  real  beginnmg,  not  only  of  trade-unions, 
but  even  of  the  term  "trades'  union."  For  the 
term  indicated  originally  not  a  union  in  a  trade, 
but  a  union  of  trade  "societies."  The  latter  was 
the  usual  name  of  the  isolated  o^anizations. 
The  general  public,  however,  which  first  came  to 
know  them  and  to  take  alarm  when  these  societies 
joined  themselves  in  a  union  of  trades,  transferred 
the  name  of  the  representative  body  to  the  pri- 
mary body.  So  that  at  the  present  time  what 
was  originally  a  trades'  union  has  sought  other 
names,  such  as  Central  Labor- Union.Trades  Coun- 
cil, Trades  Assembly,  or  Federation  of  Labor. 

The  first  trades'  union  in  England  was  that  of 
Manchester,  organized  in  1839,  altho  there  seems 
to  have  been  an  attempt  to  oi^anize  one  in  1824. 
But  the  first  one  in  America  was  the 
Formatioii  Mechanics'  Union  of  Trade  Associa- 
Fariod      ^io'i^i  organized  in  Philadelphia  in 
1827,  two  vears  earlier.    The  name 
came  from  Manchester,  but  the  thing 
from  Philadelphia.     Neither  union  lasted  long. 
The  Manchester  union  lived  two  years,  and  the 
Philadelphia  union  one  year.     But  the  Manches- 
ter union  died,  and  the  Philadelphia  union  meta- 
morphosed  into   politics.     Here,   again,    Phila- 
delphia was  the  pioneer,  for  it  called  into  being 
tlie  first  labor  party.     Not  only  this,  but  through 
the  Meclianics   Union  Philadelphia  started  proD- 
ably  the  first  wage-earners'  paper  ever  published 
— The    Mechanics'    Free    Press — antedating,    in 

Jan.,  1828,  the  first  similar  ioumal  in  England 
y  two  years.  The  political  movement,  begun 
in  Philadelphia,  was  taken  up  by  New  York, 
Albanv,  and  Troy  in  1839,  by  Boston  in  1830,  and 
by  other  places  in  the  same  years.  It  disap- 
peared altogether  in  1 83 1 ,  after  the  older  political 
parties  had  borrowed  its  planks  and  captured  its 
leaders. 

But  the  trades'  union  was  again  inaugurated 
two  years  later,  in  1833,  this  time  with  a  resolu- 
tion learned  from  experience  to  "keep  out  of 
politics."  New  York  now  took  the  lead,  and 
organized  the  "General  Trades'  Union,"  bringing 
the  name  from  England.  Baltimore  and  Phila- 
delphia quickly  followed,  and  in  the  next  four 
years  there  were  trades'  unions  in  a  dozen  cities 
from  Boston  to  Washington,  and  even  as  far 
west  as  Louisville.  In  New  York,  Baltimore, 
and  Philadelphia  these  trades'  unions  were  re- 
markably aggressive  and  successful,  and  certainly 
in  Philadelphia  in  1835  and  1836  there  was  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  population  enrolled  as 
members  of  labor  organizations  than  there  has 
been  at  any  time  in  the  seventy  years  that  have 
followed. 

In  1834  these  local  unions  formed  a  national 
association,  which  they  called  The  National 
"Trades'  Union,  with  a  constitution  and  officers. 
Altho  England  also  had  its  so-called  national 
organization  in  1834  under  the  stimulus  of 
Robert  Owen,  this  fell  to  pieces  in  six  months, 
while  the  National  Trades'  Union  in  the  United 
States  held  three  conventions  with  increasing  in- 
fluence in  1834,  1835,  and  1836.  The  national 
tmion  in  England  covered  a  few  counties.  The 
one  in  America  stretched  from  Boston  to  Cincin- 
nati. The  American  movement  was  not  im- 
ported from  England;  it  was  an  indigenous 
product  of  American  conditions,  and  its  leaders 


were  American-bom.  Altho  the  daily  papers  of 
this  time  in  America  abounded  with  news  of 
strikes  and  with  editorials  of  advice  to  restless 
mechanics,  yet  the  remarkable  national  latx>r  or- 
ganization that  backed  these  strikes  was  barely 
mentioned,  and  has  been  as  utterly  forgotten  as 
the  lost  tribes  of  Israel  or  the  continent  of 
Atlantis. 

The  authentic  sources  from  which  to  learn  of 
these  associations  are  the  labor  papers;  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  these  have  been  preserved  in  un- 
expected abundance  in  a  few  libraries.  Out  of 
some  forty  titles  the  principal  ones  have  been 
located  through  the  search  set  up  by  the  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  Industrial  Research.  Aside  from 
The  Mechanics'  Free  Press,  already  mentioned, 
the  most  valued  is  a  daily  paper — The  Man — 
published  for  sixteen  months  in  1834-35  under 
the  influence  of  the  Trades'  Union  of  New  York. 
Another  is  The  Working  Man's  Advocate  of 
1829-30,  the  first  of  the  New  York  labor  papers. 
More  important  is  The  National  Laborer,  the 
organ  in  1836  of  the  Philadelphia  union  and  the 
National  Trades'  Union. 

Tha  labor  movement  of  this  period  has  usually 
been  treated  as  a  communistic  or  agrarian  agi- 
tation, but  this  is  because  our  knowledge  of  it 
comes  only  from  the  papers  hostile  to  it  or  from 
Robert  Dale  Owen's  Free  Enquirer.  Robert 
Owen  had  founded  New  Harmony  in  1825  with 
an  amount  of  advertising  never  before  or  since 
secttred  for  a  radical  program.  When  his  fol- 
lowers scattered  after  1827,  they  attached  them- 
selves to  whatever  elements  dissatisfied  with 
political  and  industrial  conditions  would  give 
them  a  hearing.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  im- 
port of  their  teachings  was  understood,  the  me- 
chanics and  working  men  withdrew  support  and 
limited  their  movement  to  the  immeaiate  de- 
mands of  legislation  or  of  trade-unions. 

The  Mechanics'  Union  of  Philadelphia  sprang 
from  an  unsuccessful  strike  of  the  carpenters  for 
a  ten-hour  day.  There  the  labor  party  held  the 
balance  of  power  in  two  elections,  ana  all  of  its 
candidates  who  were  indorsed  by  the  Adams 
and  Jackson  parties  were  elected.  Even  the 
congressional  candidates  of  the  older  parties 
flung  out  their  banners  as  the  "true  working 
men  s  party,"  and  appropriated  the  slogan  01 
"6  to  6,"  which  the  working  men  had  used  to  in- 
dicate their  demand  for  the  ten-hour  day.  The 
labor  party  disappeared  entirely  in  1830,  and 
the  American  pohtician  had  learned  for  the  first 
time  how  to  split  the  labor  vote. 

In  New  York  the  movement  of  1829  was  much 
more  complicated  than  it  was  in  Philadelphia, 
more  radical  in  its  demands,  more  distinct  in  its 
cleavage  of  classes,  and  attended  with  greater 
immediate  success.  It  began  with  a  meeting 
called  to  protest  against  increased  hours  of  labor. 
The  meeting  adopted  an  agrarian  preamble  drawn 
up  by  a  mechanic,  Thomas  Skidmore,  and  trans- 
porting into  economics  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. They  resolved  that  "the  Creator 
has  made  all  equal,"  and  that  "in  the  first  for- 
mation of  government  no  man  gives  up  to  others 
his  original  right  of  soil  and  becomes  a  smith,  a 
weaver,  a  builder,  or  other  mechanic  or  laborer, 
without  receiving  a  guaranty  that  reasonable 
toil  shall  enable  him  to  live  as  comfortably  as 
others."  They  contemplated  a  strike,  and  not 
a  political  party.  Six  months  later  they  nom- 
inated a  ticket  selected  by  lot  and  adopted  an- 
other agrarian  platform,  again  drawn  up  by 
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Skidmore,  and  accidentally  elected  a  carpenter 
to  the  legislattire.  Three  months  later  they 
ousted  Skidmore  and  took  up  Robert  Dale  Owen. 
He  persuaded  them  to  renounce  agrarianism 
and  to  indorse  free  education,  but  his  free  schools 
were  to  take  the  children  away  from  their  parents, 
to  dress,  feed,  shelter,  and  teach  them  alike. 
He  would  substitute  for  Skidmore 's  communism 
of  property  a  Pestallozzian  communism  of  edu- 
cation. On  this  the  party  split.  Tammany 
finished  the  disruption  .by  enacting  the  mechan- 
ics' lien  law — the  first  law  of  its  kmd  to  protect 
the  journeyman  as  well  as  the  contractor.  Four 
workings  men's  tickets  then  came  into  the  field. 
The  biggest  vote  went  to  Tammany  and  the 
smallest  to  Skidmore.  Thus  Tammany  won  its 
first  success  as  the  "workingman's  friend,"  and 
Socialists  had  their  prototype  in  the  agrarians. 

Outside  Philadelphia  and  New  York  the  work- 
ing men's  party  included  small  employers.  In 
Boston  its  platform  appealed  to  "laboring  men, 
mechanics,  tradesmen,  tarmers,  and  others  stand- 
ing upon  the  same  level."  So  in  Charleston, 
Wilmmgton,  and  elsewhere.  The  class  division 
of  emptoyer  and  employee  was  as  yet  limited 
to  a  few  localities.  Labor  politics  was  a  part  of 
the  general  protest  of  the  times  raised  by  the 
"prcxluctive  classes"  against  "aristocracy. 

Four  years  of  inaction  followed  the  disruption. 
The  stage  was  filled  by  Jackson  and  the  Bank. 
When  the  Bank  disappeared,  its  place  was  taken 
by  a  host  of  state  banks  with  a  flood  of  paper 
money.  In  1835  and  1836  prices  and  the  cost  of 
living  rose  50  to  100  per  cent.  Wages  did  not 
rise  in  the  same  proportion.  The  inflation  can^e 
so  suddenly  that  wage-earners  could  not  escape 
to  the  free  lands  of  the  frontier.  They  were 
caught  in  a  trap.  They  turned  to  their  newly 
found  trades'  unions  and  to  their  National 
Trades'  Union,  which  had  held  its  first  conven- 
tion in  1834.  They  attributed  to  these  organ- 
'  izations  a  permanence  and  grandeur  pathetic 
in  view  of  the  collapse  three  years  later,  but  ex- 
cusable in  view  of  the  victories  meanwhile.  Not 
until  thirty  years  afterward,  in  a  similar  infla- 
tion of  the  Civil  War,  did  organized  labor  ap- 
pear again  in  similar  vigor.  The  trades'  union 
of  183J  was  a  generation  ahead  of  the  industrial 
conditions  that  give  organized  labor  endurance. 
It  was  not  an  industrial  revolution,  as  in  Eng- 
land, but  a  financial  inflation,  that  provoked  the 
labor  movement  of  1833- 

The  many  strikes  of  1835-36  are  well  known. 
The  fact  that  they  were  systematically  supported 
by  extensive  organizations  of  labor  is  not  so 
well  known.  The  climax  was  reached  in  1836. 
Prices  continued  to  rise,  and  the  societies  con- 
tinued to  strike.  Their  successes  were  inspiring. 
The  trades'  unions  supported  them  with  enthu- 
siasm and  devotion.  Dues  were  increased  and 
donations  added  to  dues.  Finally,  the  ominous 
sign  of  overorganization  appeared.  Jurisdic- 
tional struggles  began.  Blacksmiths  protested 
against  horseshoers,  and  hand-loom  weavers 
against  factory  weavers.  These  were  not  set- 
tled when  the  panic  of  1837  stopped  everything, 
and  the  trades'  unions  disappeared  when  the 
wage-earners'  emplojrment  cea,<sed. 

'The  issues  that  aroused  the  wa^-eamers  may 
be  learned  from  the  debates  in  their  conventions. 
The  first  national  convention  discust  politics. 
The  controversy  raged  back  and  forth  exactly 
as  it  does  to-day;  but,  finally,  the  convention 
excluded  the  word  "political  '  from  its  objects 


and  substituted  the  word  "intellectual."  la 
each  convention  they  discust  education,  public 
lands,  immigration,  child  labor,  female  labor, 
prison  labor,  lotteries,  banking,  and  cooperation. 
Here  were  the  beginnings  not  only  of  the  gen- 
eral organization  of  labor,  but  also  of  humani- 
tarian and  reform  movements.  The  industrial 
revolution  was  under  way,  but  its  substantial 
basis — the  railway — was  not  yet  a  factor.  In 
general  the  period  was  that  of  the  sudden  and 
rough  awakening  of  labor  as  a  distinct  element 
in  American  history.  For  the  first  time  maga- 
zines and  newspapers  gave  space  to  labor  prob- 
lems. Humanitarians  began  to  examine  the 
conditions  of  working  and  living.  Politicians 
put  labor  planks  in  their  platforms.  Protection- 
ism framed  its  pauper-labor  ar^ment,  and  man- 
ufacturers proceeded  to  capitalize  the  labor 
movement.  Some  demands  were  immediately 
granted,  others  remotely.  Imprisonment  for 
debt  disappeared  before  1835.  Free  schools  be- 
came general  before  1850.  Mechanics'  liens 
have  spread  from  New  York  to  all  other  states. 
The  ten-hour  day  became  the  standard.  Juries 
began  to  return  verdicts  of  "not  guilty"  in  labor 
conspiracies.  The  importance  of  free  land  as  an 
outlet  for  labor  was  first  realized,  and  leaders  of 
the  homestead  agitation  learned  their  lesson  in 
the  predicament  of  the  trades'  unions  of  1835. 

The  second  period  of  growth  on  trade-union 
lines  did  not  reach  marked  development  until 
about  1844,  after  seven  years  of  depression  had 
attracted  attention  to  the  sufferings  of  the  wage- 
earners,  and  had  served  to  brin^  forward  agita- 
tion along  the  lines  of  Founerite  socialism. 
Horace  Greeley  espoused  this  movement  and  The 
New  York  Tribune  opened  its  pages  to  its  advo- 
cacy. Many  phalanxes  were  established,  of  which 
Brook  Farm,  near  Boston,  is  the  most  famous. 
The  organization  of  labor  proceeded  with  con- 
siderable activity.  The  New  England  Working- 
man's  Association  was  organized  in  1845,  but  it 
was  largely  controlled  by  such  men  as  Charles 
A.  Dana,  George  Ripley,  Albert  Brisbane,  and 
others  connected  with  the  socialis- 
IBll  1866  ^''^  '^^  antislavery  movements.  A 
nearer  approach  to  industrial  organi- 
zation appeared  in  1845,  when  the 
National  Reform  Convention  was  held  in  New 
York.  This,  however,  was  preUminary  to  the 
National  Industrial  Congresses,  which  began 
their  sessions  in  1846  and  continued  until  1854. 
These  congresses  were  held  at  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, Cmcinnati,  and  Chicago,  and  were  at- 
tended by  delegates  from  many  different  kinds 
of  reform  organizations  including  tradp-unions. 
Horace  Greeley  presided  at  several  of  them.  The 
Industrial  Congress  of  1850  adopted  a  platform 
dealing  with  the  following  subjects : 

I.  Homestotd  exemption. 

3.  Land  freedom  for  all  unoccupied  lands. 

3.  Land  limitation. 

4.  Independence  of  labor  by  land  freedom  and  labor  Ofsaa- 
izations  in  which  every  toiler  will  be  a  proprietor  and  as  far 
and  as  soon  as  possible  an  equal  proprietor. 

5.  Free  tiade  and  direct  taxation. 

6.  Abolition  of  all  laws  for  collection  of  debt. 

7.  Schools  and  colleges. 

8.  Abolition  of  all  banking. 

Eventually  these  congresses  became  absorbed 
solely  in  the  land  question  and  were  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  Homestead  Law  of  1861.  The 
slavery  agitation,  which  reached  a  crisis  in  (854, 
absorbed  the  attention  of  the  country:  conse- 
quently these  reform  movements,  as  well  as  the 
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trade-union  movement,  were  thrown  into  the 
background.  It  was  in  this  period  that  the  first 
national  organization  of  a  trade  was  eilected, 
which  has  continued  until  the  present  time, 
namely,  that  of  the  National  Tvpographical 
Union,  organized  in  1851.  This  trade  had  held  a 
convention  as  early  as  1836,  but  that  convention 
was  not  followed  by  any  permanent  organization. 
In  1862  the  Typographical  Union  adopted  the 
name  I nterHalionaf  in  order  to  admit  Canadian 
unions,  and  this  term  when  employed  by  Ameri- 
can organizations  usually  means  simply  the  in- 
clusion of  Canadian  local  branches.  The  next 
national  organization  was  that  of  the  hat  finish- 
•ers,  in  1854,  followed  by  the  iron  molders  in 
1858  and  the  machinists  and  blacksmiths  in  1859. 
These  were  the  only  national  organizations  of 
labor  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

The  Civil  War  period  introduced  a  situation 
quite  similar  to  that  of  1835-36,  namely,  the 
enormous  increase  of  prices  owing  to  the  paper- 
money  inflation.  This  inflation  began  about 
1863  and  was  in  full  swing  in  the  middle  of  1863. 
Its  first  impression  which  has  left  a  permanent 
record  is  foimd  in  the  publication  01  Fincher's 
Trades'  Review,  the  first  number  of  which  ap- 
peared in  July,  1863.  This  journal  did  much  to- 
ward the  organization  of  labor  during  the  Civil 
War  period  and  was  assisted  by  The  Daily  Eve- 
ning Voice,  published  by  the  pnnters  in  Boston 
during  the  years  1864--67.  During  this  period 
national  organizations  were  formed  by  the  loco- 
motive engineers  in  1863,  the  cigarmakers  in 
1864,  the  bricklayers  and  masons  in  1865 ;  and  a 
large  number  of  cities  recruited  the  organiza- 
tions by  central  labor-unions  or  trades  assemblies 
similar  to  those  characteristic  of  the  period 
1837-37.  ^^  'l^he  '60  period  state  federations  or 
trades  assemblies  were  organized,  and  the  one 
in  New  York  has  had  a  continuous  existence 
until  the  present  time.  A  combination  of  these 
local,  state,  and  national  organizations  was 
found  in  the  National  Labor-Union,  which  held 
its   first   convention   in    1866.     The 

Hatioiial  leading  spirits  in  bringing  about  this 
T.aiu>«  Tinion  national  movement  were  Jonathan 
lADor  union  pj^^jj^^  of  the  Machinists'  and  Black- 
smiths' Union,  editor  of  Fincher's 
Trades'  Review,  William  H.  Sylvis,  president  of 
the  Iron  Molders'  Union;  and  A.  C.  Cameron,  of 
Chicago.  William  H.  Sylvis  stands  forth  as  the 
most  important  labor  leader  of  that  period,  and 
it  was  through  his  tireless  efforts  and  grreat_  en- 
thusiasm and  sacrifice  that  labor  organizations 
were  formed  in  many  places  throughout  the 
country.  The  convention  was  representative  not 
only  of  trade-unions  proper,  but  also  of  eight- 
hour  leagues  and  city  trades  assemblies.  After 
a  session  of  four  days  it  adopted  resolutions 
declaring  that  the  first  and  grand  desideratum 
is  the  eight-hour  day;  that  every  worldngrman 
should  connect  himself  with  his  labor  organiza- 
tion ;  that  every  local  union  should  be  represented 
in  a  trades  assembly ;  that  each  trade  should  form 
a  national  and  international  organization;  that 
cooperation  is  a  sure  and  lasting  remedy  for  the 
abuses  of  the  present  industrial  system;  that 
prison  labor  should  be  restricted,  and  the  public 
fee  requested  not  to  patronize  parties  who  con- 
tract for  prison  labor  except  they  pay  the  rate  of 
wages  demanded  by  mechanics  outside;  that 
labor  organizations  would  cooperate  with  work- 
ing women  and  factory  operatives  in  their  efforts 
to  ameliorate  their  condition;  that  agricultural 


interests  in  the  South  should  be  speedily  restored 
by  action  of  Congress;  that  tenement-house  re- 
form was  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
community;  that  the  public  domain  should  be 
disposed  of  to  actual  settlers  only  at  a  minimum 
price;  that  all  honorable  means  should  be  ex- 
hausted before  resorting  to  strikes;-  that  me- 
chanics' institutes,  lyceums,  and  reading-rooms 
should  be  encouraged  in  all  cities  for  the  use  of 
working  men;  that  working  men  out  of  employ- 
ment should  proceed  to  the  public  lands  and  be- 
come actual  settlers.  This  platform  was  sub- 
stantially reproduced  at  succeeding  meetings  of 
the  National  Labor-Union,  but  with  the  addition 
in  1868  of  an  extensive  discussion  of  the  money 
question  and  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  that 
the  "issue  of  treasury  notes  be  made  a  legal 
tender  in  the  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and 

grivate,  and  convertible  at  the  option  of  the 
older  into  government  bonds  bearing  a  just  rate 
of  interest,  sufficiently  below  the  rate  of  increase 
in  the  national  wealth  bjr  natural  production  as  to 
make  an  equitable  distribution  ot  the  product  of 
labor  between  non-producing  capital  and  labor." 
The  National  Labor-Union  held  annual  conven- 
tions tmtil  1872,  when  in  connection  with  farmers' 
organizations  it  nominated  presidential  candi- 
dates. This  resulted  in  the  wrecking  of  the  or- 
ganization and  the  repetition  of  the  experiences 
of  forty  years  before,  which  has  led  traae-unions 
generally  to  adopt  the  policy  of  keeping  them- 
selves free  from  politics.  It  was  during  the 
activity  of  the  National  Labor-Union  that  the 
eight-hour  movement  took  on  a  more  agg^ressive 
form  than  it  had  ever  taken  before,  and  it  received 
its  first  philosophical  and  scientific  statement  at 
the  hands  of  Ira  Steward  of  Boston,  a  member  of 
the  Machinists'  and  Blacksmiths'  Union.  A  Grand 
Eight-Hour  League  was  organized,  but  endured 
only  for  a  short  time.  It  was  followed  in  1869 
by  the  Boston  Eight-Hour  League,  which  with 
the  help  of  Wendell  Phillips  secured  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics of  Labor,  the  parent  of  all  other  labor  bu- 
reaus. There  were  many  strikes  for  shorter 
hours,  and  out  of  the  agitation  developed  the 
policy  of  Congress  and  American  states  and  cities 
m  establishing  eight  hours  as  a  legal  working-day. 
Congress  adopted  the  eight-hour  bill  in  1868  and 
another  act  in  1869  regulating  the  compensation 
for  eight  hours  so  that  it  should  be  the  same  as  it 
had  been  prior  to  the  reduction  in  hours.  The 
leaders  of  the  National  Labor-Union  were  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  International  Working 
Men's  Association  and  a  delegate  was  sent  to  the 
convention  at  Geneva  in  1867.  Among  the  trade- 
unions  which  sprang  up  during  this  period  the 
Knights  of  St.  Crispin  were  the  most  powerfvd, 
altho  exceedingly  short-lived.  Its  period  of 
prominence  was  during  the  jrears  1869-73,  but 
its  attitude  toward  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  machinery  and  the  vigorous  onset  of  the 
employers  practically  destroyed  the  organization 
after  1874,  altho  it  held  a  nominal  existence  for 
two  or  tniee  years  later.  At  that  time  the  Coop- 
ers' Union  was  among  the  first  in  importance, 
but  it  likewise  was  destined  to  go  down  before 
the  introduction  of  machinery.  The  presidents 
of  the  Coopers'  Union  and  the  Machinists'  and 
Blacksmiths'  Union  joined  together  in  1872  to 
organize  a  national  movement  which  shomd  be 
free  from  politics  and  should  be  re^«sentative  of 
the  national  trade-unions.  Their  efforts  were  un- 
successful owing  to  the  policy  of  the  national 
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leaders  who  feared  that  their  authority  in  their 
own  trades  would  be  undermined.  However,  an 
important  national  convention  was  held  in  1874 
which  adopted  the  name  of  the  Industrial  Broth- 
erhood along  with  a  platform  derived  partly 
from  that  of  the  National  Labor-Union.  This 
platform  afterward  was  adopted  almost  without 
change  by  the  Knights  of  Labor.  The  latter 
organization  was  first  established  as 
Kniffhti  of  *  local  secret  labor-union  in  Phila- 
Lsbor  delphia  in  1869  through  the  efforts  of 
Unah  S.  Stevens,  a  clothing  cutter. 
It  continued  its  policy  of  secrecy 
until  1879,  at  which  time  T.  V.  Powderly  was 
chosen  General  Master  Workman.  The  Knights 
of  Labor  aimed  to  bring  all  labor  men  into  one 
great  organization  without  reference  to  the  trade- 
unions  to  which  they  belonged.  Its  growth  was 
rapid  until  1886,  at  which  time  its  membership 
was  over  five  hundred  thousand.  Several  dis- 
astrous strikes  caused  a  reaction,  especially  that 
of  the  packing  trades  in  Chicago,  and  the  one  on 
the  Gould  system  of  railways  south  and  west  of 
St.  Louis,  but,  more  than  anything  else,  labor  at 
this  time  received  its  severest  blow  from  the  Hay- 
market  riot  in  Chicago,  Jind  the  bomb  which 
killed  the  policemen  who  were  endeavoring  to 
suppress  an  open-air  meeting.  During  the  two 
or  three  years  following  there  was  very  little 
activity,  but  in  1890  a  new  organization,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  started  its  com- 
prehensive plan  of  inaugurating  an  eight-hour 
working-day.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor 
was  formally  organized  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
1886,  as  the  successor  of  the  Federation  of  Trade 
and  Labor-Unions  which  had  held  its  first  meeting 
in  Pittsburg  in  188 1 .  The  principles  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  were  opposed  to  those 
of  the  Knights  of  Labor  in  that  they  recognized 
the  full  autonomy  of  each  trade  to  reguiate  its 
own  internal  affairs.  Its  plans,  however,  were 
made  so  as  to  assist  each  trade  in  the  support  of 
all  other  trades.  Under  this  arrangement  the 
carpenters,  in  1890,  were  authorized  to  lead  the 
movement  for  eight  hours.  They  were  successful 
in  many  cities.  In  1891  the  miners  were  au- 
thorized to  follow,  but  they  were  tmsuccessful 
owing  to  the  deprest  conditions  in  their  trade 
and  the  dual  form  of  their  organization. 

Since  the  time  when  the  National  Labor-Union 
and  the   International  Working  Men's  Associa- 
tion exchanged  fraternal  delegates,  there  has  been 
more  or  less  controversy  between  the 
B«eent  Da-  Socialists  and  the  trade-unions.   The 
velopmanti  '^^^^"^  °^  ^^^  various  socialistic  par- 
ties have  made  bitter  attacks  on  the 
trade-union   leaders   and   have   en- 
deavored to  capture  the  movement  for  poUtical 
socialism.    They  have  organized  separate  trade- 
unions  on  a  socialistic  basts  at  various  times,  but 
these  have   not  achieved  any  marked  success. 
Their  principal  influence  has  been  in  supporting 
one  side  of  the  internal  conflict  in  the  ranks  of  or- 
ganized labor  growing  out  of  the  two  policies  of 
organization  by  trades  and  organization  by  in- 
dustries.    Industrial  unionism,  by  which  is  meant 
the  enrolment  in  one  organization  of  all  of  the 
employees  in  an  industry,  has  appealed  to  the 
socialistic  element  as  the  proper  line  of  organiza- 
tion.   Three  of  the  strongest  organizations  in  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  namely,  the  mine- 
workers,  longshoremen,  and  the  brewery  workers, 
are  based  upon  this  principle,  but  the  great  mass 
of  organized  labor  follows  the  principle  of  trade 


organization.  In  1803  the  American  Railway 
Union,  organized  by  Eugene  V.  Debs,  attempted 
to  intixxluce  the  industrial  principle  in  the  organ- 
ization of  railway  employees.  The  great  organiza- 
tions of  Locomotive  Engineers,  Firemen,  and  Con- 
ductors are  outside  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  and  they  recognize  the  trade  principle. 
The  failure  of  the  American  Railway  Union  and 
similar  organizations  has  served  to  strengthen  the 
plan  of  trade  autonomy,  and  the  strength  of  this 
principle  is  shown  in  the  recent  expulsion  of  the 
Brewery  Workers  from  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  on  account  of  its  attempts  to  organize 
firemen  and  engineers.  After  a  period  of  re- 
markable success  in  organization  following  a 
long  period  of  depression  ending  in  1897,  many 
jurisdiction  troubles  arose,  and  much  of  the 
time  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has 
been  occupied  in  mediating  between  conflicting 
organizations. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  American 
trade-tmions  is  the  great  variety  of  nationalities 
and  languages  embraced  within  the  same  union. 
This  became  more  apparent  in  recent  years  than 
before  on  account  of  the  extension  of  the  re- 
cruiting area  of  immigration  to  the  east  and  south 
of  Europe.  The  characteristic  organizations  of 
recent  years  are  those  made  up  of  immigrants  and 
unskilled  labor  following  the  introduction  of  la- 
bor-saving machinery  and  minute  division  of 
labor  in  all  branches  of  industry  and  the  liberal 
policy  of  encouraging  immigration.  These  con- 
ditions have  changed  the  character  of  the  or- 
ganization in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  so  that 
instead  of  the  Journeymen  cordwainers  as  repre- 
sented in  the  Kiiights  of  St.  Crispin,  the  Boot  and 
Shoe  Workers'  IJnion  of  the  past  ten  years  is  a 
comprehensive  organization  of  all  employees  in 
the  trade.  Another  characteristic  of  American 
unions  is  the  adoption  of  the  union  label  which 
is  a  guaranty  to  the  purchasing  pubUc  that  the 
goods  bearing  the  label  were  manufactured  by 
union  workmen.  The  label  has  been  of  the  great- 
est advantage  to  the  Cigarmakers'  Union  and  of 
considerable  importance  to  the  Garment  Workers. 
Another  trade  represented  by  the  Typographical 
Union  in  more  recent  years  began  to  place  greater 
emphasis  upon  its  label  as  a  means  of  organiza- 
tion. There  are  some  sixty  trades  with  labels, 
but  the  importance  of  these  devices  depends  upon 
whether  the  union  in  question  manmactures  an 
article  which  is  sold  directly  to  working  men. 

John  R.  Commons. 

Effect  of  Trade-unionism  on  Wages  and  Honn  in 
theU.  & 

The  statistics  in  the  following  table  as  to  wages 
and  hours  are  taken  from  the  Bulletin  of  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  (Aug.,  1907).  The  state- 
ments as  to  the  strength  of  organization  in 
the  different  trades  are  generalizations  for  the 
whole  country,  submitted  to  trade-union  leaders. 
Professor  Commons,  and  others.  The  connec- 
tions between  the  two  sets  of  facts  are  obvious. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  not  a  few  trades,  tho 
generally  weakly  organized,  are  strong  in  some 
locaUties  and  sections  or  vice  versa,  and  that 
these  facts  are  estimates  of  general  conditions  in 
the  trade. 

The  table  on  page  1233  shows  almost  abso- 
lutely, with  very  few  exceptions,  and  these  ad- 
mitting of  explanation,  that  complete  organiza- 
tion is  necessary  for  high  wages  and  short  bouxs. 
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TuDB  OK  Occupation 


Baleen,  mate 

Boot  and  shoe  workers . 

Bricklayen 

Building  laborers,  male 

Carpenteis 

Cigannaken.  male 

Clothing  cutters 

Compositors,  male 

Conductors,  lailroftd . . . 

Electrical  workers 

Engineers,  railroad 

Glus- workers 

Granite-cutters 

Hatters,  caps  and  fun. 

Horseshoeris 

Housesmiths 

Iron-molders 

Machinists 

Metal  polishers 

Piinten 

Plasteren 

Plumbers 

Pressmen,  male 

Sheet-metal  workers. . . 
Street-cleaners 

rrainmen 


Changes 

Changes 

Organi- 
zation 

Houn 

1890- 

Wages 

1890- 

week 

1906; 
1890  — 

per 
hour 

1906: 
1890- 

Notes 

100 

100 

Poor 

60 

91.8 

lo.is 

ia7.4 

(') 

Fair 

56 

97.6 

0.31 

13a. 4 

(Lasteis.  male)>. 

Strong 

46 

91.9 

o.6a 

138.6 

0 

Poor 

54 

95-4 

0.19 

laa.s 

Pair 

48 

89.7 

0.40 

14 1. 6 

Partial 

55 

106.7 

0.31 

117. 6 

(') 

Strong 

49 

97. a 

0.4J 

109.9 

(Machine,  male.) 

Strong 

51 

9a.8 

0.35 

I30.3 

Strong 

Per  day. 

Fair 

48 

87.0 

0.40 

iSa.5 

(Wiremen  in  houses.)' 
Per  day. 

Strong 

3.6s 

Strong 

4» 

100. 1 

0.90 

146.3 

Window-glass  highest  wage  paid.' 

Strong 

47 

91.3 

0.43 

iai.7 

Strong 

S3 

98.9 

0.49 

lai.  t 

Curlers,  male;  highest  wage  paid.' 

Poor 

54 

0.3« 

Fair 

tt 

0.47 

Strong 

95.  ■ 

0.3s 

113.8 
118. 6 

Foundry  and  machine  shop. 

Fair 

55 

96.7 

0.3s 

Car  manufacture. 

Fair 

54 

9».8 

0.30 

117. 7 

ture. 
(■) 

Partial 

47 

8,.7 

0.38 

136.8 

Strong 

46 

90.0 

0.59 

148.7 

Strong 

46 

90.  > 

O.S3 

14 1. 9 

Strong 

55 

98.7 

o.sa 

118. 6 

Strong 

47 

90.5 

0.4a 

145 -> 

Cornice  makers. 

Poor 

48 

gr.o 

o.aa 

114. 9 

Municipal  work;  contract,  56  hours 
19  cenu;  change  93.3  and  139.8. 

Pair 

1.00 

Per  day. 

■  This  trade  is  on  the  whole  poorly  organized,  therefore  general  averages  are  poor,  but  those  workers  in  the  trade  who  are 
rganized  have  now  gocxl  conditions. 

s  Idle  two  to  four  months  in  the  year. 

>  Poorly  organized  on  the  Atlantic  coast.    Strong  on  the  Lakes,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coast. 

TRADE-UmOirS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
RELAND:  Contrary  to  a  popular  impression, 
lere  is  no  evidence  of  any  connection  between 
le  medieval  gilds  and  the  essentially  modem  in- 
:itution  of  trade-tmionism.  The  combinations  of 
mmeymen,  which  were  not  tmknown  in  the  Eng- 
nd  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  ap- 
;ar  to  have  been  ephemeral  and  unstable.  Not 
itil  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century 
>  there  seem  to  have  arisen  durable  associations 

wage-earners  in  particular  trades,  having  for 
their  object  the  protection  and  ad- 
Vimtarv      vanceinent  of  their  economic  posi- 


tion.    The  first  of  such  associations 

as  yet  discovered  is  that  of  the  woolen 

Tkers  of  the  west  of  England,  traced  as  existing 

Devonshire  in  1700.   In  1720  the  master  tailors 

nplain  to  Parliament  that 

he  Journeymen  Taylors  in  and  about  thecitiesof  London 
Westminster  to  the  number  of  7,000  and  upward  have 
ly  entered  into  a  combination  to  raise  their  wages  and 
e  off  srorking  an  hour  sooner  than  they  used  to  do;  and  for 
better  carrying  on  of  their  design  have  subscribed  their 
ectsve  names  in  books  prepared  for  that  purpose,  at  the 
Fal  houses  of  call  or  resort  (being  public  houses)  which 
aae.  and  c»Uect  several  considerable  sums  of  money  to 
id  any  prosecutions  against  them. 

arliament  listened,  and  prohibited  such  com- 

itions,  but  the  tailors  seem  to  have  continued 

r  org^anization,  centering  arotmd  the  "houses 

of  call,"  for  in  1810  a  master  declared 


it  Trade- 
niona 


before  a  select  committee  that  their 
combination  had  existed  over  a  cen- 
tury. Combinations,  however,  were 
illegal,  and  so  were  usually  disguised 
=k  and  funeral  clubs,  while  perhaps  still  more 
I  bona  fide  friendly  societies  gradually  came 
ct  as  and  finally  to  become  trade-unions. 
Society  of  Taylors  of  London  in  1760  says: 
las  been  an  ancient  custom  in  the  kingdom 
rxeat     Britain   for  divers   artists   to   meet 


together  and  unite  themselves  in  societies  to 
promote  amity  and  Christian  charity."  The 
Newcastle  shoemakers  organized  in  17 19.  The 
London  Sailmakers'  Burial  Society  dates  from 
1740.  The  Glasgow  coopers  organized  in  1753. 
At  Nottingham  m  1794  fifty-six  clubs  joined  in 
the  annual  procession.  Local  friendly  societies 
sprang  up  everywhere.  The  rules  of  over  100  of 
these  formed  between  1750  and  1820,  centered 
around  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  are  in  the  British 
Museum.  Adam  Smith  says :  "  People  of  the  same 
trade  seldom  meet  together,  even  for  merriment 
and  diversion,  but  the  conversation  ends  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  public  or  in  some  contrivance 
to  raise  prices"  (Wealth  of  Nations,"  bk.  i., 
chap.  X.).  Often  a  strike  ended  in  a  permanent 
organization. 

All  such  combinations  "in  restraint  of  trade" 
were  unlawful,  both  at  common  law  and  under 
various  statutes.  Especially  during  the  Napo- 
leonic wars,  when  the  ruling  classes  were  full  of 
apprehension  of  sedition,  were  these  "Combina- 
tion Laws,"  as  they  were  called,  enforced  with 
ruthless  severity.  The  harsh  punishments  and 
legal  tyranny  of  this  period  made  the  trade-unions 
all  the  more  lawless.  Economic  oppression  in 
these  years  went  hand  in  hand  with  judicial  per- 
secution. In  1814  the  last  vestige  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan Statute  of  Apprentices  was  repealed,  and 
with  it  disappeared  anv  pretense  of  maintaining 
the  workers'  standard  of  life.  But  within  a 
decade  the  tide  had  begun  to  turn.  In  1834, 
mainly  by  the  efforts  of  Francis  Place  (q.  v.)  out 
of  Parliament,  and  Joseph  Hume  in  Parliament, 
'  the  laws  against  combinations  (see 
Laeiilation  Conspiracy  Laws)  were  repealed, 
^  and  freedom  of  association  seemed 

won.  In  the  following  year,  how- 
ever, the  alarmed  ministry  reimposed  part  of  the 
legal  prohibition  of  trade  combmations,  and  the 
judicial  persecutions  began  again.     In  1834  six 
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harmless  farm  laborers  of  Dorsetshire  were  sen- 
tenced to  seven  years'  transportation  for  merely 
joining  a  trade-union  which  had  among  its  in- 
itiation ceremonies  the  taking  of  an  oath.  It 
may  here  be  said  that  complete  freedom  of  as- 
sociation was  not  accorded  until  1875,  when  the 
last  remnant  of  penal  legislation  was  repealed. 

The  history  of  trade-unionism  in  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four 
periods.  The  first,  lasting  down  to  1824,  includes 
the  origin  of  the  movement,  and  its  early  strug- 
gles for  recognition.  This  was  followed  by  a 
"revolutionary  period,"  when  the  trade-union 
movement  was  dominated  by  the  Owenite  move- 
ment and  the  Chartist  political  agitation.  A 
third  period,  lasting  down  to  1880,  covers  the 
development  of  trade-unions  into  strong  trade- 
benefit  societies,  largely  ignoring  and  sometimes 
even  opposing  poUtical  action.  The  last  period, 
reaching  to  the  present,  includes  the  development 
and  then  the  partial  subsiding  of  the  first  wave 
of  what  is  called  the  new  trade-unionism. 

The  first  period  we  have  already  considered ;  the 
second  penod  really  belongs  to  Owenite  social- 
ism and  to  Chartism  {q.  v.)  rather  than  to  trade- 
unionism.  The  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  textile 
and  building  operatives  were  the  pioneers  of  this 
phase  of  the  movement.  The  unions  were  never  a 
part  and  parcel  of  this  movement,  tho  manv  of 
their  members  and  a  few  organized  unions  did  be- 
long to  it.  No  unions  contributed  to  Chartist 
funds,  and  the  leaders  of  the  unions  were  often 
denounced  for  their  apathy  by  the  Chartists.  The 
virtual  collapse  of  Chartism  in  1842  and  its  final 
end  in  1848  set  the  unions  wholly  free  to  develop 
their  non-political  methods.  (For  the  passage  of 
factory  laws,  the  short-hour  movement  of  Oastler, 
"the  factory  king,"  the  efforts  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury and  of  others,  culminating  in  the  ten-hour  act 
of  1848,  see  Factory  Laws;  Short-Hour  Move- 
ment; Oastler.)  But  after  1842  the  unions 
devoted  themselves  to  building  up  their  own 
organizations.      Those   which    were 

Data  of  Or-  o^'K^^i^d  before  this  period  now  de- 
,    J,     "  veloped    their   characteristic    poUcy 

■""*""""  and  strength.  The  Friendly  Society 
of  Iron  Founders  was  organized  in 
1809,  but  the  much  larger  Amalgamated  Society 
of  Engineers  was  only  formed  in  1850.  The  Steam- 
Engine  Makers'  Society  dates  from  1824,  the 
Associated  Iron  Molders'  of  Scotland  from  1831. 
The  United  Society  of  Boiler-Makers  and  Iron 
Ship-Builders  dates  from  1832,  as  does  also  the 
Operative  Stone-Masons'  Friendly  Society.  The 
Operative  Bricklayers'  Society  was  formed  in 
1848.  The  Amalgamated  Association  of  Opera- 
tive Cotton  Spinners  dates  from  1853,  the  York- 
shire Miners'  Association  from  1858.  The  Dur- 
ham Miners'  Association  was  not  organized  till 
1869.     The  Amalgamated  Society  of  Tailors  ap- 

gears  in  1866,  the  National  Union  of  Boot  and 
hoe  Operatives  in  1874.  The  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  was  formed  in 
i860,  and  the  Northumberland  Miners'  Mutual 
Confident  Association  in  1863.  But  these  dates 
do  not  clearly  indicate  the  actual  course  of  events. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  decade  from  1840-50  saw 
a  marked  revival  of  trade-unionism.  In  1843  a 
strong  Potters'  Union  and  an  active  Cotton 
Spinners'  Association  were  formed,  and  in  1844 
a  National  Typographical  Society.  Still  more 
important  was  the  Miners'  Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  formed  in  1841,  and,  under 
the  leadership  of  Martin  Jude,  sending  out  fifty- 


three  organizers  who  visited  every  pit  in  the  king- 
dom, obtaining,  it  is  said,  in  1844  a  membership 
of  over  100,000.     In  1845  a  National  Association 
of  United  Trades  for  the  Protection  of  Labor 
was  formed.     It  was  not,  however,  political,  like 
Owen's  attempts,  and  with  modera- 
The  Trade-  **°''  ^"'^  K°od  management  endured 
Union  Idea  fi^^*^°   years.     The   unions   of   this 
period,  as  indicated  by  their  names, 
were  largely  benefit  societies.     They 
expected  and  sought  httle  from  legislation,  tho 
they  strenuously  fought  against  legislative  oppres- 
sion.    They  depended  on  organizing  their  own 
crafts,  collecting  dues,  employing  a  paid  secre- 
tary, aiding  unemployed  members. 

"The  men  of  this  period  laid  stress  on  the  power 
of  workmen  in  combination  to  obtain  advances 
by  collective  bargaining,  peaceful  abstention  from 
taking  work  under  price,  and  great  reserve  funds. 
Among  the  coal-miners  and  iron-workers  they 
accepted  for  almost  a  generation  the  assumption 
that  wages  should  follow  the  price  of  the  prod- 
uct, and  thus  they  agreed  to  let  the  rate  of 
w^es  be  determined  automatically  according  to 
sliding  scales  (a.  v.),  a  plan  now  almost  completely 
abandoned.  But  the  leaders  of  this  period  did 
not  abstain  from  poUtical  action.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Allan,  Guile,  Coulson,  and  Odger, 
acting  as  a  sort  of  junta,  the  rich  and  powerful 
trade-unions  drew  together  to  resist  the  attacks 
that  were  being  made  on  trade-unionism,  to 
secure  reforms  in  the  law  as  to  the  terms  of  em- 
ployment, to  promote  a  system  of  national  educa- 
tion, and  to  obtain  an  extension  of  the  franchise. 
Only  very  slowly  could  the  leaders  induce  the 
unions  to  take  any  corporate  part  in  politics.  At 
the  1874  election  there  was  something  of  a  trade- 
union  movement,  and  Macdonald  and  Burt  were 
returned  to  Parliament,  where  the  latter  has 
since  continuously  sat. 

Meanwhile  the  trade -unions  were  growing 
steadily  in  organization.  Between  1858  and  1867 
local  federations  of  the  branches  in  all  the  princi- 
pal towns  were  formed,  under  the  name  of  trades 
councils.  The  first  of  these  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  Liverpool  in  1848.  By  i860  they  were 
common.  The  London  Trade  Council  was  es- 
tabUshed  in  1861.  Out  of  these  councils  came 
the  trade-union  congresses,  now  the  great  Briti^ 
parliaments  of  labor,  .mi  important 
ConcTOMes  *P**^*1  conference  was  held  inLon- 
don  in  1864.  The  first  annual  con- 
ference was  held  at  Manchester  in 
1868,  and  after  1875  became  a  power.  What 
political  action  was  taken  by  trade-unionists  at 
this  period  was  usually  tmder  the  name  of  Radi- 
caUsm  or  Liberalism.  This  grew  up  naturally  as 
a  result  of  the  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  union 
leaders  to  gain  legal  recognition  for  their  unions. 
It  was  necessary  to  use  arguments  that  would  apt- 
peal  to  middle-class  politicians,  since  the  Conser- 
vatives were  not  yet  progressive  enough  to  in- 
dorse trade-unions  in  any  form.  The  argument 
that  most  appealed  to  the  middle-class  pobticians 
was  the  Liberal  argument  of  the  freedom  of  the 
individual  to  sell  his  labor  as  he  pleased — if  he 
wished,  individually;  if  he  wished,  collectively. 

At  the  general  election  of  1874  Alexander 
Macdonald  (q.  v.)  and  Thomas  Burt  (9.  v.)  were 
elected  to  Parliament  from  Stafford  and  Morpeth 
— the  first  labor  members ;  elected  as  Liberals  or 
Radicals,  tho  not  with  any  cordial  assistance  from 
the  Liberal  Party  organizers.  Seventeen  other 
labor  candidates  went  to  the  polls  at  this  election, 
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and  the  miners,  iron-workers,  and  some  other 
unions  voted  money  for  campaign  expenses.  It 
was  this  showing  of  the  streng[th  of  labor  at  the 
polls  which  made  the  victorious  Conservative 
Party  in  1875  pass  the  bill  finally  legalizing  labor 
combinations. 

The  last  period,  beginning  about  1880,  has  seen 
a  change.    This  has  been  marked  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  so-called  new  unionism.     (For 
a   full    account    of    this,    see    New 
■g  Unionism.)     It  may  be  described  in 

Unioiiiim  ^™^  *®  *^®  effect  of  recent  English 
socialism  on  the  trade-unions.  The 
new  socialism  which  began  to  appear 
about  1882  made  some  of  the  younger  men,  like 
Tom  Mann  and  John  Bums  (q.  v.),  dissatisfied 
with  the  conservative  and  non-poUtical  methods 
of  the  older  unions.  The  great  dock  strike  (9.  v.) 
of  1889  and  the  match  strike,  together  with  the 
London  agitation  of  the  unemployed,  created 
wide-spread  excitement,  and  enabled  the  younger 
leaders  to  organize  a  union  of  unskilled  laborers, 
some  of  which  (such  as  the  Gas-workers  and  Gen- 
eral Laborers'  Union  and  the  Dock  and  Wharf 
Laborers'  Union)  have  maintained  their  exist- 
ence. 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  trade-union 

movement  in  Great  Britain  since  that  date  has 

been  its  growing  participation  in  political  activity 

and  the  consequent  estabUshment  in 

Politieal    Parliament  of  an  independent  "La- 

AativitT  ^^  Party,"  claiming  to  oppose  all 
'  other  political  parties.  Toward  the 
formation  of  such  a  party  there  have 
been  many  contributory  causes,  not  the  least  of 
which  has  been  the  constant  efforts  of  the  So- 
cialists to  arouse  the  English  working  men,  and 
notably  the  persistent  propaganda  of  the  Fabian 
Society,  which  took  form  in  1806  in  the  estate 
lishment  of  a  society  called  the  Independent 
Labor  Party,  in  which  many  trade-unionists  were 
individually  enrolled,  and  which  has  steadily  in- 
creased in  membership  and  in  the  number  of  its 
branches.  But  it  was  not  until  1899  that  the 
trade-unions  themselves  were  induced  to  take 
action.  Their  adhesion  in  1889-93  is 'to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  apprehension  and  resentment 
caused  by  certain  legal  decisions  (culminating  in 
the  case  of  the  Taff  Vale  Railway  Company  vs. 
the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Railway  Servants, 
L.  R.  Appeal  Cases,  426),  by  which  the  law 
courts  brought  trade-unionism  once  more  under 
the  ban  of  the  law.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  back  the  criminal  prosecutions  of  trade- 
unionists.  But  the  judges  held,  contrary  to  the 
tmiversal  opinion  of  lawyers  since  1875,  that, 
altho  trade-unions  were  not  fullv  incorporated, 
the^  could  be  sued  and  cast  in  damages  for  the 
action  of  their  agents,  whenever  this  without 
justification  caused  damage  to  other  persons. 
Under  this  finding  the  Amalgamated  Society  of 
Railway  Servants  had  to  pay  $150,000  in  dam- 
ages to  the  railway  company  against  which  its 
members,  against  the  wishes  of  the  executive 
committee,  had  tumultuously  struck.  It  became 
clear  that  trade-unionism  was  once  more  in 
grave  danger  from  the  law.  The  Trade-Union 
Congress  had  already  taken '  alarm  while  the 
case  was  in  the  lower  courts  and  in  1899  had  is- 
sued an  invitation  to  trade-unions,  trades  coun- 
cils, and  Socialist  societies  to  join  together  in 
the  formation  of  a  "Labor  Representation  Com- 
mittee" (q.  v.).  At  the  first  annual  conference 
of  this  committee  in  Feb.,  1901,  there  were  rep- 


resented forty-one  trade -unions  with  353,070 
members,  seven  trades  councils,  and  the  "Fabian 
Society,  the  society  called  the  Independent  Labor 
Party  (the  I.  L.  P.),  and  the  Social  Democratic 
Federation.  The  latter  organization  soon  with- 
drew, but  the  others  continued,  and  at  the  sixth 
annual  conference  in  1906  there  were  repre- 
sented 931,280  members  in  158  trade-unions, 
seventy-three  trades  councils,  the  "Independent 
Labor  Party, "  and  the  Fabian  Society.  "This  con- 
ference followed  upon  a  most  remarkable  series 
of  successful  candidatures  at  the  preceding 
General  Parliamentary  Election.  The  Labor 
Representation  Committee  had  indorsed  fifty 
candidates  who  had  signed  its  pledge  to  con- 
stitute an  independent  labor  group  with  its  own 
whip,  and  of  this  number  twenty-nine  were  elect- 
ed. In  addition  to  these  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  miners'  associations,  which  were  not 
affiliated  with  the  Labor  Representation  Com- 
mittee, elected  eleven  members,  and  there  were 
fourteen  other  workmen  elected  either  as  inde- 
pendent labor  men  or  through  the  indorsement  of 
other  parties.  The  total  labor  representation  in 
Parliament  is  therefore  fifty-four.  A  striking 
feature  of  the  ministry  formed  by  the  Liberals 
was  the  elevation  of  John  Bums,  the  leader  of 
the  new  unionism  of  i88p,  to  the  position  of  a 
cabinet  minister  and  president  of  the  Local  Gov- 
ernment Board.  Tho  Mr.  Burt  and  Mr.  Broad- 
hurst  had  held  subordinate  ofHces  in  previous 
Liberal  ministries,  Mr.  Bums  was  the  first  work- 
man to  enter  the  cabinet.  Tho  this  really 
amounted  to  a  valuable  recognition  of  the  politi- 
cal influence  of  the  working  classes,  the  action  of 
Mr.  Bums  in  remaining  outside  the  Labor  Party, 
and  in  accepting  office  in  a  Liberal  cabinet,  was 
bitterly  resented  by  the  more  extreme  members' 
of  the  Labor  Party. 

While  the  British  unions  were  thus  moving 
into  the  political  field,  they  were  not  neglecting 
to  strengthen  their  oi^anization  in  the  indus- 
trial field.  The  Trade-Union  Congress  had  never 
taken  on  itself  the  support  of  unions  in  time  of 
trade  dispute.  To  accommodate  these  unions 
which  desired  a  national  body  of  this  type,  there 
was  organized  in  1899  the  General  Federation  of 
Trade-Unions.  The  objects  of  this  Federation 
were  simply  the  accumulation  of  a  strike  fund  for 
the  assistance  of  constituent  unions  in  strikes  ap- 
proved by  the  managing  committee.  Many  unions 
were  already  affiliated  in  federations  of  their  own, 
such  as  the  Federation  of  Engineering  and  Ship- 
building Trades,  the  several  miners'  federations, 
and  those  of  the  textile  trades.  The  General  Fed- 
eration affords  similar  protection  for  other  unions, 
and  even  to  unions  which  also  are  affiliated  to  the 
federations  of  their  own  industries.  Its  member- 
ship the  first  year  included  forty-three  societies 
with  343,000  members,  and  had  increased  in  1907 
to  119  societies  with  630^33  members. 

The  recent  statistics  of  British  trade-unions  are 
given  in  the  fifteenth  Report  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment of  the  British  Board  of  Trade.     The 
Department  knew  of  the  existence 
Btatlitiei    "^  '-'48  separate  workmen's  trade- 
unions  at  the  end  of  1904,  with  a 
total  membership  of  1,866,755.   This 
is  a  decUne  in  membership  of  74,119,  or  3.8  per 
cent,  from  the  high-water  mark  at  the  end  of  1 90 1 . 
The  number  of  unions  declined  from   1,239  in 
1 90 1   to  1,148  in   1904.     The   total  number  of 
trade-unions  has  steadily  decreased  since  1896, 
when  the  number  had  reached  1,30a.     This  de- 
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cline  is  especially  marked  in  the  smaller  unions 
of  builders  and  general  laborers,  where  the  proc- 
ess of  absorption  and  amalgamation  is  most 
rapid. 

Financial  details  are  given  with  regard  to  loo 
principal  unions  only,  but  these  unions  include 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  total  membership  of  all 
the  societies.  The  income  of '  these  1 00  unions 
was  £2,097,470  in  1904,  and  their  expenditures 
amounted  to  ;£2,o42,i65.  Their  accumulated 
funds  amounted  to  ^^4,616,230,  or  nearly  £^  as. 
per  member.  These  figures  are  the  highest  yet 
recorded.  "Of  every  £t  spent  by  the  100  unions 
in  1904,  65.  4<f.  was  for  unemployed  benefit,  is. 
3d.  was  on  account  of  disputes,  Ss.  ^d.  for  sick, 
accident,  superannuation,  funeral,  and  other  ben- 
efits, and  45.  id.  for  working  and  miscellaneous 
expenses."  The  proportion  of  expenditure  for 
unemployed  benefit  was  greater,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  expenditure  for  dispute  benefit  was 
less,  in  1904,  than  in  any  year  of  the  preceding 
decade.  Meanwhile  the  accumulated  funds  have 
much  more  than  doubled. 

Detailed  particulars  as  to  the  chief  items  of 
expenditure  for  the  100  principal  unions  are 
shown  in  the  following  statement; 

£XPBHDITUKB8,    ETC.,    OF     lOO    PKINCIPAL    TrADB- 

'     Unions,  1904 


Itkhs 


Unemployed,  etc.,  benefits. . 

Dispute  benefit 

Sick  and  accident  benefits. . . 

Superannuation  benefit 

Funeral  benefit 

Other  benefits  and  grants . . . 
Working  and  other  expenses 


Amounts     Per  cent 


£647.7>> 

3'T 

126.446 

6.>I 

384.S19 

iS.g 

j67,396 

13.1 

95 .644 

4-7 

103,»J4 

S« 

417.J04 

so. 4 

Concerning  the  distribution  of  members  by 
trades  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  department 
furnishes  the  simple  totals  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing table  is  drawn : 


Tradm 


Metal,   engineering,  and   ship- 
building    108 

Building 79 

Miningand  quarrying 50 

Textile 66 

Clothing 19 

Printing,     paper,     and     allied; 

trades 1  91 

Woodworking  and  furnishing. .  4a 

Chemical,  glsiss,  pottery,  etc. . .  13 

Pood  and  tobacco '.  10 


Gkbat  Britain 


•s-i 


^  2 

B 
3 


Workers  in  fiber,  cane,  etc 

Leather 

Enginemen . . 

Miscellaneous 

General  labor. 

Transport  (land  and  sea) 46 

Agricultural  laborers  and  fish- 
ermen   

Employees  of  public  authori- 
ties  


"9 
30 
•  9 

181 

17 

19 
57 
ig 
17 
ID 
15 
10 
16 


S50      S98 


Total . 


1,148 


»,778 

3.3 'o 

».I97 

S19 

59  > 

387 

633 

119 

186 

116 

84 

187 

1. 187 

1,01a 

1.380 

9 
1,408 


a 

e 

I 


335.908 
115,48' 
501,148 
311,694 
58,515 

61,418 

39-571 

15,178 

17,194 

4,443 

6.147 

10,567 

49.94  I 

97.676 

154.206 

3.913 

61.335 


1,866,755 


TREVOR,  JOHN:  Founder  of  Labor  Church; 
bom  Liverpool,  Eng.,  1855.  Sent  to  a  Wisbech 
school,  he  grew  up  under  a  narrow  orthodoxy,  a 
crushing  load  on  his  imaginative  spirit.  In  1869 
he  was  articled  to  an  architect  in  Norwich,  but 
gave  more  thought  to  theological  and  sociolog- 
ical problems.  In  1877,  broken  in  health,  he 
went  to  Australia,  thence  to  San  Francisco,  and 
then  entered  the  Meadville  (Pa.)  Theological 
School,  to  prepare  for  the  Unitarian  ministry. 
Returning  to  London,  he  tried  to  preach,  but 
thought  he  had  no  mission,  and  returned  to  his 
profession  of  architecture  in  the  south  of  England. 
Finding  his  profession  commercialized  and  de- 
graded by  competition,  he  studied  social  prob- 
lems more  than  ever,  and  gradually  worked  out 
the  views  which  he  later  embodied  in  his  Labor 
Church.  Studying  for  a  year  at  Manchester,  New 
College,  he  then  went  to  London  to  assist  Mr. 
Wicksteed  at  Little  Portland  Street  Chapel,  but  in 
1890  went  to  Upper  Brook  Street  Free  Church, 
Manchester;  at  last  left  all  organized  churches 
and  started,  Oct.,  1891,  the  Labor  Church  move- 
ment.    (See  Labor  Church.) 

TRUEBLOOD,  BENJAUHT  F.:  Editor  of  The 
Advocate  of  Peace;  general  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Peace  Society;  bom  Salem,  Ind.,  1847;  edu- 
cated in  district  schools,  Friends'  Academy  at 
Blue  River,  and  graduated  from  Earlham  "Col- 
lege, 1869.  A.M.,  Earlham  CkiUege,  1875;  LL.D.. 
lowaWesleyan  University,  1887;  LL.D..  Univer- 
sity of  Iowa,  1890.  Was  in  turn  principal,  in- 
structor, professor,  at  various  important  institu- 
tions of  learning;  and  from  1874-79  president  of 
Wilmington  College,  Ohio;  1879-90  president  of 
Penn  College,  Iowa.  Spent  year  1890-91  in 
France  and  other  countries  of  southern  Europe, 
studying  the  military  condition  of  Europe.  In 
1892  was  made  general  secretary  of  the  American 
Peace  Society  and  editor  of  The  Advocate  of 
Peace,  which  position  he  has  held  for  fifteen 
years;  has  lectured  in  this  country,  England,  and 
France.  Member  of  the  International  Peace 
Bureau,  Switzerland,  and  International  Law  As- 
sociation.' Early  in  life  made  a  minister  by  the 
Friends'  Society,  he  has  been  connected  with 
many  of  the  advanced  religious  movements  in 
the  Society  of  Friends.  Mr.  Trueblood  holds  ad- 
vanced views  on  the  subjects  of  peace  and  arbi- 
tration, temperance,  women's  rights,  internation- 
al trade,  municipal  ownership  of  street-railways, 
etc.  Author  of  "The  Federation  of  the  World," 
and  a  number  of  pamphlets  on  peace.  Trans- 
lator of  Kant's  "Perpetual  Peace.  Address:  31 
Beacon  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

TRUSTS  have  been  defined,  both  in  their 
looser  and  stricter  sense,  by  Mr.  S.  C.  T.  Dodd, 
solicitor  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  as  fol- 
lows ("The  Present  Legal  Status  of  Trusts," 
published  in  the  Harvard  Law  Review,  Nov., 
1893): 

The  terra  "  Trust "  in  its  more  confined  sense  embraces  only 
a  peculiar  form  of  business  association  effected  by  stock- 
holders of  different  corporations  transferring  their  stacks  to 
trustees.  The  Standard  Oil  Trust  was  formed  in  this  way, 
and  originated  the  name  "Trust"  as  applied  to  associa- 
tions. .  .  . 

The  term  "Trust,"  although  derived  as  stated,  has  (now, 
however)  obtained  a  wider  signification,  and  embraces  every 
act,  agreement,  or  combination  of  penons  or  capital  believed 
to  be  done,  made,  or  formed  with  the  intent,  power,  or 
tendency  to  monopolize  business,  to  n*train  or  interfere  with 
competitive  trade,  or  to  fix,  influence,  or  increase  the  priees 
of  commodities. 
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In  this  larger  sense,  which  to-day  usage  has 
made  the  correct  sense,  a  very  large  number  and 
a  considerable  variety  of  associations  must  be 
included.  Perhaps  no  recent  economic  move- 
ment has  arrested  more  attention  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  first  trust,  the  great  Standard  Oil 
Trust,  in  1883,  than  the  development  of  the  trust 
movement.  Mr.  H.  W.  Macrosty,  in  his  "The 
Trust  Movement  in  British  Industry"  (1907), 
divides  trusts  into  three  main  classes :  the  vertical 
or  integral,  as  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries;  the 
more  common  amalgamation  or  horizontal  com- 
bination, as  more  or  less  developed  in  all  indus- 
tries, and  the  innumerable  but  less  organized  ter- 
minable associations  and  agreements  of  the  retail 
trades.  Some  trades  pass  through  all  these 
stages,  beg^inning  with  a  mere  agreement  as  to 
prices,  passing  on  into  an  association  (sometimes 
into  a  trust  in  its  narrowest  sense),  and  then  into 
a  full  consolidation  of  interest  and  management, 
and  these  general  classes  are  subdivided  into  in- 
numerable kinds  and  varieties,  varying  in  differ- 
ent states  and  countries  and  from  time  to  time 
to  fulfil  or  get  around  the  requirements  of  dif- 
ferent laws,  and  varying  also  interminably  with 
the  needs  of  different  trades  and  markets.  Yet 
through  them  all  runs  the  central  idea,  the  avoid- 
ance of  commercial  competition  and  the  develop- 
ment of  more  or  less  of  a  monopoly.  Mr.  Moody, 
in  his  "The  Truth  About  the  Trusts,"  perhaps 
the  most  authoritative  recent  statement  of  the 
facts  as  to  trusts  in  the  United  States,  considers 
them  inevitable.     He  says  (p.  494) : 

Instead  of  the  growth  of  the  trust  movement  being  an 
achievement  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Morgan  or  Mr. 
Rockefeller,  or  any  other  leader  of  men.  it  should  be  laid  at 
the  door  of  nature.  For  if  anything  in  this  world  is  true,  the 
following  proposition  is: 

"The  modem  trust  is  the  natural  outcome  of  evolution  of 
societary  conditions  and  ethical  standards  which  are  recog- 
nized and  established  among  men  to-day  as  being  necessary 
dements  in  the  development  of  civilisation." 

As  to  statistics  for  the  U.  S.,  Mr.  Moody,  in 
Jan.,  1908,  brought  his  figures  down  to  date  as 
follows: 

Thb  Grbatbr  Industrial  Trusts' 


Namb  o»  Coupahy 

IN( 
PO 
TI 

1 

OR- 
RA- 
ON 

s 

1 

No.  of 
plants 

ac- 
quired 
or  con- 
trolled 

Total  capital- 
ization, 
stocks  and 
bonds  out- 
standing 
(par  value) 

1.  Amalgamated     Copper 
Co.  and  affiliated  cor- 
porations  

9.  American  Smelt.  &  Re- 
fin.  Co.  and  affiliated 

1889 

1899 

1891 

1904 
1903 
1899 

190 1 

N.J. 

N.J. 

N.J. 

N.J. 
N.J. 
N.J. 

N.J. 

35 

«4S 

about 
60 

about 

300 

6 

about 

400 

about 
792 

$371,163,000 

103.100,000 

160,000,000 

334.309.900 
176.31s.70s 
98.338,300 

3.  American  Sugar  Refin- 

ing Co.  and  affiliated 
corporations 

4.  American  Tobacco  Co. 

and    afSliated     cor- 
porations  

c.  International  Merchant 
Marine  Co 

6.  Standard  Oil  Co.  and 

controlled  companies. 

7.  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 

and  controlled  prop- 

Total  (seven  greater 
industrial  trusts). 

1,638 

$2,708,438,754 

The  "total  capitalixation*'  includes  the  stocks  and  bonds 
afloat  (in  the  hands  of  the  public)  of  all  subsidiary  or  con- 
trolled corporations,  as  well  as  those  of  the  parent  company. 
The  figures  given  are  the  par  values.  It  must  be  ciearfy 
understood  that  in  some  cases  both  the  number  of  plants  ac- 
quired and  the  amount  of  stocks  and  bonds  outstanding  are 
only  approximately  correct.  There  are  instances  in  which  it 
IS  practically  impossible  to  secure  the  accurate  figures  for  both 
of  these  items.  However,  the  greatest  care  has  been  t^ed  in 
arriving  at  these  approximate  figures. 


No.  of 
plants 

ac- 
quired 
or  con- 
trolled 

ToUl 
capitalization, 
stocks  and 
bonds  out- 
standing 

1 

45] 

Smttmary  of  Industrial  Trusts: 

Greater  industrial  trusts 

Lesser  industrial  trusts 

1.638 
S.038 

$1,708,438,754 
8,S43.i7S.ooo 

Grand  Totals  of  Industrial  Trusts: 
Important  industrial  trusts 

458 

6.676 

10,95 1.6  I3.7S4 

None  of  the  above  capitalization  figures  are  duplicated. 
They  represent,  not  the  amount  of  securities  authorized  or 
even  issued,  but  simply  those  which  are  "afioat"  or  in  the 
hands  of  the  public.  No  securities  of  subsidiary  corpoxationft 
which  are  owned  by  the  controlling  corporations  are  included 
in  these  figures. 


Totals  of  the  franchise  trusts 

Totals  of  the  great  steam-railroad 
groups 


Totals  of  all  franchise  and  tiana- 
portation  trusts 


Grand  totals  (Jan.  i,  1908)  of  all, 
trusts — industrial,  fmnchise.l 
transportation,  etc '  10,020 


$7,789,393,000 
13.931.154.000 


$30,730,547,000 


$31,671,160,754 


'  In  this  list  the  "number  of  pkints  acquired  or  controlled  " 
embraces  not  only  the  corporations  and  plants  now  opierating, 
but  also  those  which  opeiated  previously  to  their  acquirement, 
irhether  they  have  now  been  discontinued  or  not. 


An  analysis  of  these  figures  slightly  in  detail  would  show 
that  of  the  industrial  trusts  15  have  $100,000,000  capitaliza- 
tion or  over.  33  have  $50,000,000  or  over.  165  have  $10,- 
000.000  or  over,  and  451  have  $5,000,000  or  over.  Of 
the  franchise  trusts  16  exceed  $100,000,000,  41  exceed 
$50,000,000,  and  156  exceed  $5,000,000.  Ol  the  6  greatest 
railroad  groups,  all  exceed  $1,000,000,000  capital. 

Evils 

Trusts  are  accused  of  every  economic  evil,  but 
probably  with  much  injustice  and  certainly  with 
much  exaggeration.  As  to  raising  prices,  the  con- 
clusion Professor  Jenks,  one  of  the  most  careful 
students  of  trusts,  arrives  at  is  probably  the  opin- 
ion of  most.     He  says: 

While  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  make  profits  at  some- 
what lower  rates  of  prices  than  would  be  possible  under  free 
competition,  they  nevertheless  do  probably  check  slightly 
the  normal  decrease  in  prices  that  comes  with  increasing 
facilities  for  manufacturing.  At  any  rate,  they  hold  prices 
so  that  they  can  make  much  better  profits  than  under  com- 
petition. Competition,  however,  and  the  checked  demand 
that  would  come  with  too  high  prices,  generally  in  the  long 
run  prevent  prices  from  being  much  higher  than  under  free 
competition. 

As  for  the  treatment  of  employees,  ^nerally 
speaking,  monopoly  at  least  makes  possible,  and 
probably  usually  makes  actual  better  conditions. 
Generally  speaking,  wages  are  higher  and  treat- 
ment of  employees  better  with  large  companies 
than  with  small  ones.  Small  competing  firms 
are  often  driven  to  small  wages  for  lessening  the 
cost  of  production.  Large  companies  usually  find 
fair  treatment  of  employees  the  cheapest.  Thev 
have  capital  to  introduce  reforms  which  small 
companies,  tho  anxious  to,  often  cannot.  Above 
all,  combination  of  interests  makes  possible  and 
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often  even  necessitates  collective  bargaining, 
aiding  often  and  making  necessary  often  strong 
trade-union  organization.  Strikes  have  occurred 
on  the  part  of  employees  to  compel  small  em- 
ployers to  enter  an  employers'  association.  Nev- 
ertheless trusts  also  make  possible  and  often  ac- 
tual centralization  of  power  used  to  crush  out 
trade-unionism.  A  greater  evil  is  their  control 
of  the  methods  and  channels  of  production. 
They  can  and  continually  do  discriminate  against 
the  home  market,  or  certain  sections  which  are 
under  their  power,  by  raising  prices  there  to 
recoup  themselves  for  selling  cheap  in  a  competi- 
tive foreign  market  or  to  create  new  trade.  They 
frequently  prevent  progress  by  being  able  to 
prevent  inventors  from  putting  their  inventions 
on  the  market,  through  not  having  or  being  able 
to  get  capital  enough  against  these  gigantic  com- 
binations. They  often  absolutely  and  irre- 
sponsibly check  or  destroy  personality  and  free 
individuality.  The  one  great  evil  of  trusts  and 
monopolies  is  their  scandalous  and  notorious  de- 
fiance or  corruption  of  government.  But  for 
this  see  Corruption.  It  is  not,  however,  con- 
gned  to  the  U.  S.  Said  The  Economist  (English), 
Aug.  12,  1899:  "It  is  undeniable  that  during 
the  session  just  ended  there  has  been  an  atmos- 
phere of  money  in  the  lobby,  and  presents  to  the 
House  of  Commons  scarcely  known  before.  All 
manner  of  '  interests '  have  gathered  there  as  they 
gather  in  Washington  and  in  the  various  state 
legislatures  in  America." 

The  danger  of  the  trusts  then  is  that  they 
threaten  personal  liberty,  that  we  shall  become,  as 
has  been  said,  "a  nation  of  industrial  and  com- 
mercial employees  practically  permitted  to  en- 
joy life  in  greater  or  less  degree,  by  the  per- 
mission of  other  employees,  who  will  take  their 
instructions  from  the  small  companies  of  captains 
of  industry  who  promise,  in  time,  to  be  in  control 
of  the  necessaries,  as  well  as  the  luxuries,  of  Ufe, 
their  production  and  distribution." 

Rembdibs 

Almost  every  state  in  the  U.  S.  and  the  fed- 
eral government  in  two  main  bills  has  attempted 
legislation  against  trusts.  Yet  the  movement 
has  only  gone  on  increasing.  When  the  Standard 
Oil  Trust  was  declared  illegal  in  Ohio,  it  continued 
with  even  greater  powers  under  a  new  name, 
while  its  connections,  assuming  different  names  in 
different  states  to  avoid  the  law,  virtually  form 
a  single  body.  So,  to  a  less  extent,  with  the  other 
trusts. 

the  lint  general  federal  law  which  can  be  regarded  aa  a 
result  of  the  trust  agitation  was  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Act  paned  in  1887.  This  act  was  the  outgrowth  o(  the 
sentiment  which  had  been  created  during  the  previous  yeant 
by  the  general  cutting  of  rates  b^  the  railroads,  and  their 
inequitable  dealings  with  shippers  m  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  relations  of  the  railroads  with  the  Standard  Oil  Trust 
were  matters  of  particular  criticism  at  this  time,  and  the 
immediate  purpose  ol  the  act  was  mainly  to  eliminate  the 
illegal  discriminations  in  favor  of  the  Standard,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, give  all  shippers  the  same  opportunities. 

The  Interstate  Commer^x  Law  has  now  been  in  existence 
for  twenty  years,  but  its  results  have  in  no  way  verified  the 

Eredictions  of  its  framers.  Recently  its  powers  have  been 
irgely  widened  and  prosecutions  against  the  Standard  Oil 
monopoly  trusts  have  been  begun,  and  several  have  been 
successful  to  the  extent  of  imposing  fines  running  into  many 
miUioiu.  But  these  have  been  usually  subject  to  appeal  to 
Supreme  Court,  while  few  believe  they  can  break  up  the 
niovement. 

A  measure  which  was  created  in  x8po,  and  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act,  is  the  law  which  was 
passed  for  the  express  purpose  of  eliminating  monopoly  in 


railroads  or  other  corporations  which  may  become  establiibed 
"in  restraint  of  trade."  It  is  the  law  under  which  the 
Northern  Securities  Company  was  sued  by  the  Attomey- 
Geneial  of  the  U.  S.  and  declared  illegal.  The  law  decUm 
unlawful  every  contract,  combination,  or  conspiracy  in 
restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several  states  or 
with  foreign  nations;  and  also  declares  unlawful  monopolies, 
and  any  attempt  to  monopolise,  or  any  combinatioa  or 
conspiracy  to  monopolise  any  interstate  or  intcmational 
trade,  llie  law  has  been  in  effect  now  fifteen  years  and.  with 
the  exception  of  the  Northern  Securities  Company  case,  has 
accomplished,  at  least  until  recently,  practically  nothing. 
Of  the  final  result  of  the  recent  prosecutions  it  is  too  early  to 
speak  definitely.  Most  of  the  great  trusts,  however,  have 
been  formed  since  the  passage  of  the  law,  and  in  spite  of  it, 
and  most  publicists  believe  that  while  perhaps  some  of  the 
more  apparent  and  grosser  violations  of  the  laws  may  bo 
(>revented  by  such  legislation,  the  essence,  if  not  the  neces- 
sity of  trusts  has  too  deep  a  foundation  in  economic  interest 
and  practical  common  sense  to  be  ^rmanently  and  seriously 
affected  by  such  laws.  Colossal  mdustries  cannot  by  law 
be  compelled  to  compete,  only  prevented  from  continuing  in 
certain  ways. 

Therefore  most  publicists  believe,  with  individ- 
ualists, that  the  trusts  must  be  attacked  in  their 
foundation,  by  taking  from  them  all  special  privi- 
leges (see  Industrialism;  Free  Trade),  or  with 
the  Socialists,  that  the  trusts  are  but  stepping' 
stones  to  socialism,  the  great  trust  of  the  people. 


Othbr  Countries 

The  trust  movement  in  other  countries  has 
gone  by  no  means  so  far  as  in  the  U.  S.,  and  has 
assumed  less  sensational  forms,  and  yet  very 
actually  exists.  Mr.  Macrostv,  whose  two  books, 
"Trusts  vs.  the  State"  (1901)  and  "The  Trust 
Movement  in  British  Industrv"  (1907),  furnish 
probably  the  best  general  study  of  the  subject  in 
Great  Britain,  finds  the'tnist  movement,  at  least 
in  the  form  of  agreements  to  control  prices,  more 
or  less  present  in  practically  every  British  in- 
dustry. The  movement  in  Great  Britain  is 
scarcely  twenty  years  old,  and  as  it 
Gnat  Britain  ^^^  not  developed  in  the  striking 
American  form  and  since  some  of  the 
early  attempts  at  combination  were 
not  a  success,  the  claim  has  been  made  that  trusts 
cannot  flourish  on  British  soil,  nor  under  free 
trade,  yet  Mr.  Macrosty  says  of  England  ("Trusts 
vs.  the  State,"  p.  160):  "So  far  as  the  transport 
services  are  concerned,  we  are  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  competition  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
term  has  ceased  to  exist ;  and  turning  to  manu- 
factures proper,  we  shall  find  the  same  opinion 
forced  upon  us." 

The  first  movement  to  consolidation  was,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  among  "the  natural  monopo- 
lies" dependent  upon  valuable  franchises,  such  as 
the  agreement  between  the  London  Water  Com- 
panies after  they  were  forbidden  to  amalgamate 
and  before  they  were  bought  out  by  the  city. 
The  next  step  was  in  the  development  ot ' '  through- 
ness"  on  the  railways,  such  as  the  formation  of 
the  London  &  Northwestern  Company  out  of 
forty-five  companies,  and  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Southeastern  and  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Railways.  To-day  there  is  practically  no 
competition  in  British  railways  (see  Railways), 
fares  being  fixt  by  conferences  between  the  roads. 
Shipping  companies  have  similarly  combined. 
Chains  here  too  have  almost  invariably  been  fixt 
by  conferences  between  the  lines. 

Combination  in  manufacturing  lines  is  more 
recent ;  after  various  failtuvs,  beginning  success- 
fully about  1895,  in  the  metalUc  bedstead 
trade  in  Birmingham  and  rapidly  extending 
to  many  other  industries  in   Binnmgfaam  and 
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elsewhere.  Combination  in  the  textile  trades 
began  about  the  same  yea.T  in  the  textile  industries 
with  J.  I.  Coates,  Limited,  in  the  sewing-cotton 
trade.  In  1896  London  found  that  eight  firms 
supplying  5,000,000  of  the  8,000,000  tons  of 
coal  conung  to  London,  had  combined.  Agree- 
ments as  to  prices  are  at  present  the  rule  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industries.  Amalgamation  and  ab- 
sorption of  companies  in  every  branch  of  industry 
goes  steadily  on.  Says  the  Textile  Mercury,  as 
early  as  April,  1899:  "Steadily,  altho  at  a  rate 
far  less  rapid  than  in  the  States,  amalgamation  of 
kindred  concerns  is  going  on  within  our  borders." 
In  almost  every  case,  says  Mr.  Macrosty  (idem, 
p.  199): 

Yean  of  keen  rivalry  have  eaten  away  all  the  gain  in 
manufacturing  or  trading.  Attempts  to  reconcile  the  con- 
flicting interests  have  produced  some  form  or  other  of  volun- 
tary association  to  control  selling  prices;  but  these  bodies, 
«ven  when  guarded  by  the  provision  of  money  penalties  for 
breach  of  rules,  may  at  any  time  be  wrecked  by  the  greed  of 
one  member  or  the  starting  of  a  new  competitor.  Sooner  or 
later  they  break  down  and  the  trade  either  slips  back  into 
the  slough  of  bankruptcy  or  advances  to  the  consolidation  of 
rival  firms  into  one  large  company. 

In  Germany  similar  combinations  (called 
Kartells)  have  arisen  in  the  last  twenty-five 
^ears,  often  of  great  power  and  magnitude,  and 
in  a  great  number  of  trades.  In  the  extent  to 
-which  actual  mei^ng  of  companies  has  gone  they 
occupy  somewhat  of  a  midway  position  between 
the  developed  American  trust  and  the  EngUsb 
agreement.     The  specific  and  typical 

Q—jg^^f    German  kartell  (tho  the  word  is  also 

\mifMBj  ^^^  j^  ^  looser  sense)  is  not  a  merg- 
ing of  companies,  nor  yet  a  mere 
agreement,  but  the  formation  of  a  committee  and 
sometimes  of  a  new  company  which  undertakes 
the  selling  (and  therefore  the  fixing  of  prices)  for 
all  the  companies  entering  into  the  kartell.  The 
companies  do  not  sell  at  all,  and  are  wholly  inde- 
pendent only  in  methods  of  production.  To  this 
simple  beginning,  however,  greater  powers  are 
often  added,  and  the  kartell  is  recognized  by  the 
German  law  and  both  defended  and  made  respon- 
sible by  the  law.  Kartells  of  one  kind  or  another 
exist  in  the  coal,  iron,  steel,  book,  wall-paper,  and 
spirit  industries;  to  a  less  extent  among  others. 
C5ne  of  the  chief  is  the  Rhenish  Westphalian  Coal 
Kartell,  with  a  capital  of  only  $225,  but  alt  of 
the  shares  are  held  by  the  coal  owners  and  are 
transferable  only  with  the  consent  of  the  general 
meeting,  so  that  the  coal  owners  wholly  control 
it  and  through  it  determine  the  output,  the 
base  price,  and  the  selling  price,  each  mine  owner 
voting  according  to  the  number  of  tons  of  coal  he 
produces. 

Similarly  under  one  form  or  another,  tho  to  a 
less  extent,  the  trust  movement  has  developed 
in  Fiance,  Belgium,  Austria,  and  elsewhere. 

'Rskbrbncbs:  United  States.     Rtport  of  tht  Indusirial  Com- 
ntission  (Z903).  vols.  i.  and  xii.  (with  vol.  xviii.  on  trusts  in 
Eurqge;  E.  von  Halle,  Trusts  (1895);  R-  T.  Ely ^Monopolits 
'    ■.  W.  Jenks,  Th*  ~ 
itroi  of  Trus 
Msts  (1904) 
.0.  (190s); ' 

r  (1905).     Ureal __.  

Ths  StaU  and  Ik*  Trusts  and  Tht  Trust  Movmtnt  in  British 


mission  (Z903).  vols.  i.  and  xii.  (with  vol.  xviii.  on  trusts  in 
~       pe;  E.  "  ..     ~      .    ,  -     . 

Vrusis 
J.  B.  CUrk,  Tht  Control  of  TrnsU  (1901);  Johr 
Truth  About  tht  Trusts  (1904):  Ida  Tarbell,  Tht  tiistary 


and  TrusU  (1900);  J.  W.  Jenks,  Tht  Trust  ProUtm  (1901); 
"  ~.  CUrk,  Tht  Control  of  Trusts  (1901);  John  Moody,  Tht 
•h  About  tht  Trusts  (1904):  Ida  Tarbell,  Tht  History 
of  Iht  Standard  Oil  Co.  (190s):  W.  Z.  Ripley,  Trusts,  Pools, 
and  Corporations  ligos).  Great  Britain.  H.  W.  Macrosty. 
Tht  StaU  and  tht  Trusts  and  Tht  Trust  Movmtnt  in  British 
Industrits  (1907):  J.  A.  Hobson,  Evolution  of  Modtrn 
Capitalism  (printed  looA);  W.  J.  Ashley,  British  Industrits 
(1903).  Germany.  Bericht  ubtr  Karttllmtstn  (Reichstag 
report.  190s);  Pmncis  Walker,  Monopolistic  Combinations 
in  Ih*  GtrmanCoal  Industry  (1904);  A.  Souchon,  La  Crist 
ArUmatust  (1900-9);  D.  H.  Macgregor, /ixfiutrta/ CTomMno- 
Uons  (1906).  [American  and  German,  1906.]  Peter  S. 
Groascup,  "The  Rebirth  of  the  Corporation"  (.Amtrican 
itatatint,  Jnne,  1906). 


TUBERCULOSIS:  The  definite  movement  for 
the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  dates  from  the 
discovery  of  the  tubercle  bacillus  by  Dr.  Robert 
Koch,  of  Berlin,  in  1883.  Koch  not  only  found 
that  this  bacillus  is  the  cause  of  the  disease  but 
was  able  to  isolate  and  describe  the  life  history  of 
the  organism.  He  proved  that  it  is  received  into 
the  body  in  a  dried  state  through  the  discharges 
of  tuberculous  individuals  and  chiefly  through 
the  sputum.  The  main  channels  of  infection  are 
the  respiratory  and  digestive  tracts. 

It  follows  from  Koch's  discoveries  that  tuber- 
culosis is  necessarily  an  infectious  disease,  and, 
its  cause  being  known,  is  consequently  prevent- 
able. It  has  also  been  found  by  subsequent 
clinical  investigators  that  when  taken  in  its  early 
st^es  the  disease  is  curable. 

While  it  was  some  years  before  the  significance 
of  Koch's  work  became  generally  recognized, 
there  has  now  arisen  a  movement  for  the  elim- 
ination of  tuberculosis  of  world-wide  scope.  The 
necessity  for  this  organized  campaign  is  evident 
from  the  extent  of  the  disease  which  is  responsible 
for  more  than  1,000,000  deaths  per  annum  in  the 
civilized  world. 

The  conditions  which  favor  the  development  of 
tuberculosis  are  precisely  those  which  exist  in  the 
crowded  quarters  in  each  of  our  great  centers  of 
population  where  the  nutrition  of  the  inhabitants 
IS  defective  and  where  adequate  ventilation  and 
hygienic  surroundings  are  not  present.  The 
practical  work  of  prevention  thereiore  associates 
itself  with  all  the  modem  movements  of  a  social 
character  for  the  betterment  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  our  communities.  It  involves  the  cooperation 
of  the  medical  profession  and  the  laity  as  well  as 
the  vigorous  prosecution  of  measures  for  the  bet- 
terment of  health  on  the  part  of  public  officials. 

Starting  in  Europe,  the  organization  of  leagues 
for  the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  has  spread 
rapidly  until  at  the  present  time  such  associa- 
tions are  found  in  nearly  all  the  countries  of  the 
civilized  world,  those  of  particular  efficiency 
being  in  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Den- 
mark, Switzerland,  and  the  United  States.  Or- 
ganizations on  national  lines  also  exist  in  Italy, 
Austria,  Belgium,  Spain,  and  Por- 
Eztant      t^K*!-     I**  PJorway  the  government 

«j(t  is  taking  an  active  part  m  the  con- 

Anhut     ^^  °^  tuberculosis,  and  the  same  is 

^'^^  true,  in  a  lesser  degree,  of  Sweden. 
In  South  America  antituberculosis 
leagues  exist  in  Brazil,  Argentine,  Chile,  Uru- 
guay, Paraguay,  BoUvia,  and  Ecuador.  A  league 
has  also  been  established  in  Cuba. 

In  the  U.  S.  the  National  Association  for  the 
Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  is  pushing 
the  work  of  organization  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. There  are  now  seventeen  state  societies  for 
the  prevention  of  tuberculosis,  with  others  in 
process  of  formation.  Local  associations  to  the 
number  of  about  eighty  have  also  been  organized, 
nearly  all  within  the  last  two  years,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent that  a  short  time  will  see  the  U.  S.  com- 
pletely organized  for  the  fight  against  this  dis- 
ease. 

An  International  Antituberculosis  Association 
made  up  of  representatives  from  the  various 
national  societies  is  also  in  existence  with  head- 
quarters in  Berlin.  Annual  meetings  are  held 
where  topics  of  particular  interest  at  the  moment, 
both  technical  and  social,  are  discust  from  the 
various  points  of  view  of  the  different  countries 
represented. 
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Once  every  three  years  an  International  Con- 
eress  of  still  wider  scofje  is  held  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the  dissem- 
ination of  authoritative  information  regarding 
tuberculosis  and  its  treatment  and  prevention. 
The  next  congress  will  be  held  in  Washington  in 
Oct.,  1908. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  organized 
campaign  as  at  present  conducted  is  the  move- 
ment for  the  education  of  the  general 

■•thodt  P'^^'**^  with  regard  to  the  causes  of 
tuberculosis  and  the  methods  of 
prevention.  While  every  available 
means  is  drawn  upon  to  force  this  knowledge  upop 
the  attention  of  the  public,  particular  emphasis 
has  been  laid  during  the  last  two  years  upon  the 
exhibition  method.  Such  exhibitions  of  com- 
prehensive character  form  one  of  the  chief  fea- 
tures of  the  international  congresses,  and  in  the 
U.  S.  exhibits  are  kept  constantly  in  operation  in 
various  parts  of  the  cotmtry.  The  National  As- 
sociation conducts  one  of  large  size  which  is  sent 
from  city  to  city,  and  is  used  as  a  means  of  stimu- 
lating public  interest  and  subsequent  organized 
cooperation  against  the  disease. 

Permanent  exhibits  have  also  been  formed  by 
many  of  the  state  and  local  societies. 

The  program  advocated  by  those  who  are  con- 
ducting the  campaign  is  comparatively  simple  in 
its  outlines.  It  involves  the  establishment  of 
sanatoria,  hospitals,  dis^nsaries,etc.,on  an  ade- 
quate scale  for  both  incipient  and  advanced 
cases.  This  is  regarded  as  necessary  not  only  as 
a  curative  but  as  a  preventive  measure.  It  also 
advocates  the  passage  of  such  legislation  as  shall 
enable  the  municipal  and  state  health  authorities 
to  exercise  adequate  supervision  over  the  disease. 
The  particular  points  at  present  at  issue  are  the 
requiring  of  registration  and  notification  of  tuber- 
culosis by  physicians  and  the  passage  of  ordi- 
nances forbidding  indiscriminate  expectoration. 
The  other  features  of  the  program  can  be  included 
under  the  term  "Education  '  which,  as  has  been 
said,  involves  every  possible  method  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  elementary  facts  regarding  the  dis- 
ease, namely,  that  it  is  infectious,  preventable,  not 
inherited,  and  in  early  cases  curable;  that  in 
order  to  prevent  infection  proper  hygiene  must 
be  observed,  and  that  the  cure  depends  upon  the 
simple  factors  of  fresh  air,  good  food,  and  rest. 
The  reduction  that  has  already  taken  place  in  the 
death-rate  from  consumption  in  those  communi- 
ties where  rigid  and  organized  measures  have 
been  taken  make  it  entirely  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  the  disease  will  ultimately  be  practi- 
cally ehminated. 

Prop.  Livingston  Farrand. 

TUCBCER,  BENJAMIN  R.:  Anarchist;  bom 
near  New  Bedford,  Mass,  1854;  educated  in 
private  schools,  and  at  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology;  decided  on  journalism  as  a  pro- 
fession; served  apprenticeship  in  printing-office; 
in  1878  joined  editorial  staff  of  a  Boston  news- 
paper. Introduced  to  radical  thought  by  Josiah 
Warren,  Colonel  William  B.  Greene,  and  others. 
Making  a  thorough  study  of  Proudhon,  he  con- 
sidered "anarchism"  to  oe  the  most  appropriate 
designation  for  his  political  doctrines.  In  1877 
he  established  a  quarterly.  The  Radical  Review 
which  did  not  receive  the  requisite  support.  Mr. 
Tucker  soon  concluded  that  a  more  effective  prop- 
aganda of  his  views  could  be  carried  on  by  a 
fortnightly    or  weekly   organ,  and   accordingly 


founded  Liberty,  in  1 881,  still  recognized  in  philo- 
sophic and  pro^ssive  circles  as  the  ablest  and 
most  authoritative  champion  of  anarchism,  both 
in  Europe  and  America.  In  1893  published 
"Instead  of  a  Book";  in  this  socialism,  com- 
munism, the  single  tax,  and  other  reforms  are 
criticized  from  the  anarchistic  point  of  view. 
Author:  "A  Blow  at  Trial  by  Jury";  "The 
Attitude  of  Anarchism  Toward  Industrial  Com- 
binations." Address:  P.  O.  Box  13 12,  New  York 
City. 

TUCKWELL,  GERTRUDE  M.  (MISS):  Chair- 
man of  the  Women's  Trade-Union  League;  bom 
1862,  Oxford,  England;  was  educated  at  home; 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  William  Tuckwell,"  the  Rad- 
ical Parson,"  well  known  in  England  for  his  experi- 
ments in  allotments,  his  advocacy  of  land  na- 
tionalization, and  his  strong  labor  views.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  in  order  to  be  independent  she 
trained  as  a  board-school  mistress;  worked  in 
Liverpool  and  in  London  for  six  years.  Then  be- 
came secretary  to  her  aunt.  Lady  Dilke,  and 
honorary  secretary  to  the  Women's  Trade-Union 
League,  and  came  thus  into  complete  touch  with 
women's  industrial  life.  At  the  death  of  Lady 
Dilke  in  1904  was  chosen  in  her  place  chairman 
of  the  Women's  Trade-Union  League.  Through 
the  league,  which  is  very  active  both  in  tra(K- 
union  and  in  legislative  work,  Miss  Tuckwell  rep- 
resents 140,000  women.  She  is  a  Christian  So- 
cialist and  a  strong  trade-unionist;  has  written 
much  for  the  Fortntghtly  and  The  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury. Author:  "The  State  and  Its  Children." 
and  several  small  books  on  industrial  law.  Ad- 
dress: Women's  Trade-Union  League,  Club  Union 
Building,  Clerkenwell  Road,  London,  E.  C. 

TUR6ENEFF,  IVAN  SER6YEVITCH:  Russian 
novelist,  nihilist;  bom  1818  in  Orel,  the  son  of  an 
officer  of  cuirassiers;  he  was  educated  at  Moscow 
and  afterward  at  the  University  of  Berlin.  In 
1853  he  first  became  the  object  of  government 
displeasure.  Was  imprisoned  for  a  month  for  an 
article  he  wrote  on  the  death  of  Gogol,  and  com- 
pelled to  reside  for  two  years  more  in  the  country. 
This  experience  seems  to  have  been  in  some  sense 
a  turning-point  in  his  career,  for  in  1855  he  com- 
menced publishing  the  novels  which  nave  had 
such  a  vital  connection  with  the  social  life  of  Rus- 
sia. In  1855  he  published  "Dimitri  Rudin";  in 
18^8,  "A  Nest  of  Nobles"  and  "Helene";in  1862, 
"Fathers  and  Sons,"  which  work  was  one  of  the 
most  potent  means  in  wakening  into  action  the 
philosophy  of  negation  and  materialism.  This 
ixx>k,  too,  gave  to  the  philosophy  the  name  of 
"nihilism,"  which  it  has  borne  ever  since.  In 
1865  he  published  "Smoke,"  and  in  1877  "Spring 
Floods"  and  "Virgin  Soil."  He  wrote  many 
shorter  stories;  his  last  work  was  a  collection  of 
prose  poems  entitled  "Senilia,"  which  for  power 
and  pathos  takes  rank  with  his  best  work.  After 
the  publication  of  "Fathers  and  Sons"  he  left 
Russia  and  settled  in  Baden,  where  he  stayed 
until  the  termination  of  the  Franco-German  War. 
Then  he  removed  to  Paris  and  resided  there  until 
his  death  in  1883. 

TURGOTjANNE  ROBERT  JACQUES,  BASON 

DE  L'AULNE:  French  statesman  and  economist; 
bom  Paris,  1727.  Educated  for  the  Church,  he 
gave  ,up  an  ecclesiastical  career  and  studied  law, 
becoming  noted  as  a  liberal  thinker  and  contribu- 
tor to   the   Encyclopidie.     He  associated   with 
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Quesnay  and  Goumay,  and  accepted  to  some  ex- 
tent their  views.  (See  Physiocrats.)  In  1761 
he  was  appointed  intendant-govemor  of  the 
province  of  Limousin,  and  in  1774  Controller- 
General  of  France  under  Louis  XVI.  The 
courtiers  and  nobility  bitterly  opposed  his  reform 
ideas,  but  for  a  while'  the  king  supported  him,  and 
he  was  able  to  introduce  free  trade  in  grain  and 
other  reforms.  At  last  the  king,  in  1776,  was  in- 
duced to  depose  him,  and  Turgot  retired  to  pri- 
vate life  and  devoted  himself  to  science  till  his 
death  in  1781.  His  "CEuvres  Completes,"  in- 
cluding his  essays  on  usury,  on  taxation,  and 
"Reflexions  sur  la  Formation  et  la  Distribution 
des  Richesses,"  etc.,  were  published  in  nine 
volumes  (1808-11). 

TYPOGRAPHICAL  UmOIT,  THE  nTTERNA- 
TIOITAL :  The  International  Typographical  Union 
of  North  America,  organized  m  1853  as  the  Na- 
tional Typographical  Union,  is  the  oldest  national 
trade-union  in  the  United  States.  As  early 
as  1836  an  attempt  was  made  to  unite  the  typo- 
graphical societies  in  the  U.  S.  in  a  national  or- 
ganization. At  a  national  typographical  con- 
vention held  in  Washington,  Nov.  7-11,  1836,  a 
constitution  was  framed  and  submitted  to  the 
various  local  societies.  In  1837  at  New  York  this 
constitution  was  amended  in  minor  details  and 
the  National  Typographical  Association  formed. 
The  association,  however,  died  within  the  year. 
In  1850  a  call  for  a  national  convention  was  is- 
sued by  the  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia 
unions,  and  on  Dec.  a,  1850,  the  National  Con- 
vention of  Journeymen  Printers  met 
Hiitorr  ™  ^*^  York  with  delegates  present 
from  six  unions  located  m  five  states. 
At  the  convention  held  in  Baltimore 
in  1851  the  unions  in  seven  states  were  repre- 
sented and  the  convention  formulated  a  con- 
stitution for  the  National  Typographical  Union. 
In  1869  the  name  of  the  union  was  changed  to 
the  International  Typographical  Union  of  North 
America. 

The  membership  of  the  union  includes  printers, 
proof-readers,  machine-tenders,  mailers,  type- 
founders, editors,  and  reporters.  Pressmen  and 
bookbinders  were  admitted  until  1895,  stereo- 
typers  and  electrotypers  until  1902,  and  photo- 
engravers  until  X004.  The  members  of  these 
trades  have  formea  separate  international  unions. 
Despite  these  losses,  the  membership  of  the  Ty- 
pographical Union  has  steadily  increased  in  re- 
cent years. 

Hbhbbrship  by  Ybars 

i89t «5.i6S 

1892 28,187 

»89J Jo,454 

•894 3'.379 

189S a9.>9S 

1896 28,8j8 

1897 38.096 

1898 >8,6i4 

1899 30,646 

1900 3>.i05 

I90J 34,948 

1901 38,364 

1903 41.436 

1904 46.165 

190S 46.734 

The  annual  convention  of  representatives 
elected  by  the  subordinate  unions  was  originally 
the  only  organ  of  government.  The  officers, 
mere  adjuncts  to  the  annual  session,  were  elected 
by  the  convention  from  its  own  members  and 
held  office  for  one  year.    Since  1884  the  annual 


meeting  of  representatives  has  been  partly  re- 
placed and  partly  supplemented  by  other  msti- 
tutions.  In  1889  the  referendum  was  made  a 
regular  part  of  the  union's  governmental  machin- 
ery. Provision  was  made  that  all  amendments 
to  the  constitutfon  and  all  laws  involving  in- 
creased taxation  should  be  submitted  to  a  vote 
of  the  membership.  The  advocates  of  national- 
ization in  the  union  have  long  desired  to  replace 
entirely  the  convention  by  the  in- 
OoT«mmMititj*t>^e  and  referendum.  In  1893 
they  secured  the  adoption  of  the  m- 
itiative;  in  1894  the  sessions  were 
made  biennial;  in  1896  the  membership  voted  to 
do  away  with  regular  sessions.  Since  1896,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  strong  movement  in  the 
direction  of  limiting  the  use  of  the  initiative  and 
referendum  and  of  restoring  the  convention  to  a 
considerable  place  in  the  governmental  machin- 
ery. The  annual  session  has  been  restored.  A 
referendum  is  always  had,  however,  on  important 
changes  of  law.  The  initiative  is  rarely  used. 
Since  1896  the  officers  have  been  elected  by  a 
{x>pular  vote  and  every  member  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  eligible  to  office. 

Since  the  establishment  in  1888  of  permanent 
headquarters,  the  importance  of  the  official  staff 
has  rapidly  increased.  The  judicial  power  of  the 
convention  has  practically  been  transferred  to 
the  president.  The  increasing  intricacy  of  the 
union's  affairs  has  made  the  opinion  of  the  officers 
more  weighty  in  legislation.  The  net  result  of 
these  changes  is  that  the  ^vemment  of  the 
union,  theoretically  vested  in  the  convention, 
rests  really  in  the  membership  at  large  and  in 
the  official  staff. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  May  31,  1905,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  union  were  $244,689.34.  Of  this 
sum  $196,380.37  was  received  from  a  per-capita 
tax  of  thirty-five  cents  monthly;  $37,473.83  was 
received  from  a  compulsory  subscription  to  the 
Typographical  Journal  of  five  cents  monthly. 
Thus  practically  all  the  revenue  of  the  union  is 
derived  from  the  regular  per-capita  tax  and  from 
special  assessments. 

The  principal  expenditures  of  the  union  in 
1905  were:  Printers'  Home,  $56,335.95;  burial 
benefits,  $39,690;  the  Typographical  journal, 
$29,426.77;  salaries  and  office  expenses,  $16,- 
408.03;  strikes  and  disputes,  $39,603.16. 

The  United  Typothetse  of  America,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  book  and  job  master  printers,  was 
organized  in  Oct.,  1887.  It  was  formed  prima- 
rily to  resist  the  demand  of  the  Typographical 
Union  for  a  reduction  of  the  working-day  to  nine 
hours.  The  bargaining  between  the  United  Ty- 
pothetae  and  the  union  has  been  concerned  almost 
exclusively  with  the  shortening  of  the  working- 
day.  In  i8g8  the  Typothetae  agreed  to  put  the 
fifty-four-hour  week  into  effect  on  Nov.  21,  1899. 
In  1903  the  Typographical  Union  began  to  pmn 
for  a  further  reduction  in  the  hours  of  work.  The 
Typothetae  has  steadily  refused  to  grant  the 
eignt-hour  day.  In  Sept.,  1905,  a  great  strike 
began.  The  strike  was  at  first  confined  to  Chi- 
cago, but  by  Jan.  i,  1906,  it  had  extended  to 
every  large  printing  center.  The  Typothetae 
has  led  the  opposition  to  the  demand  for  the 
eight-hour  day  and  has  on  its  own  side  declared 
for  the  open  shop. 

The  relations  of  the  union  with  the  Americjui 
Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  the  organi- 
zation of  employers  in  the  newspaper  business, 
have  been  amicable.     In   1900   an   arbitration 
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agreement  was  entered  into  by  the  union  and  the 
publishers.  Under  this  agreement  the  Typo- 
graphical Union  guaranteed  the  performance  of 
the  contract  of  a  local  union  with  a  publisher, 
provided  the  publisher  agreed  to  arbitrate  all 
disputes  as  to  interpretation.  In  1903  the  agree- 
ment was  broadened  to  cover  not  only  disputes 
as  to  interpretation  but  disputes  arising  over  the 
formation  of  new  contracts.  The  present  agree- 
ment expires  in  1907.      Gbokgb  K.  Barkett. 

RBrsRBNCu:  John  McVicar,  Origin  and  Progrtss  of  Hit 
TypograpMcai  Union  (1891);  Ethelbert  Stewart,  A  Docu- 
nutriary  History  of  At  Early  Organitation  of  Printtrs  (Bul- 
Itlin  &f  tkt  BnrtOH  of  Labor,  Nov.,  190s);  George  E. 
Barnett,  Tlu  IntrodncUon  of  At  Linctyp*  (YaU  Review, 
Nov.,  1904);  George  E.  Barnett,  The  Government  of  the 
Typographieal  Umon  and  C<Mctivt  Bargaining  in  the 
Typographical  Union,  in  Studies  in  American  Traae-Union- 
ism,  ed.  by  Hollander  and  Barnett,  igo6;  Regulation  and 
Restriction  of  Output  (Part  I.,  chap,  i.).  Eleventh  Special 
Report  of  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washington,  1904), 

TYSOir,  ROBERT:  Exponent  of  direct  legis- 
lation and  proportional  representation ;  bom  Can- 
terbury, England,  1845;  largely  self-educated;  as 
a  boy  worked  in  machine-shop;  later  shorthand 
clerk  in  railway  offices;  then  as  newspaper  re- 
porter and  editor  in  Lancashire.  Came  to  Can- 
ada 1870;  did  newspaper  work  until  1876,  when 
he  was  appointed  stenographic  reporter  to  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  now  a  division  of  the 
High  Cotut  of  Justice.  At  one  time  editor  of 
Proportional  Representation  Review,  is  now  editor 
of  the  Proportional  Representation  Department 
in  Equity  Series,  of  Philadelphia.  He  has  con- 
ducted many  elections  for  societies,  labor-unions, 
etc.,  and  addrest  meetings  on  the  proportional 
principle ;  is  in  touch  with  the  movement  and  cur- 
rent history  of  proportional  representation  in 
Great  Britam,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  etc.  Mr.  Tyson's  economic  views 
are  based  on  those  of  Henry  George,  and  for  some 
years  he  worked  ardently  in  the  single-tax  cause. 
Later  becoming  imprest  with  the  necessity  of  im- 
proved political  conditions  in  order  to  forward 
social  reform,  he  directed  his  work  more  toward 
direct  legislation  and  proportional  representation, 
making  a  specialty  of  the  latter.  Author  of  sev- 
eral pamphlets  and  many  serial  articles  on  elec- 


toral reform.     Address:    10  Harbord  Street,  To- 
ronto, Canada. 

TWEED  RING:  The  Tweed  Ring  of  New 
York  City  may  be  said  to  have  begun  in  1863, 
when  William  Marcy  Tweed,  a  chairmaker  of 
Scoteh  descent,  bom  in  New  York  in  1823,  was 
appointed  deputy  street  commissioner.  Hie  had 
been  long  prominent  in  local  politics,  and  in  1853 
had  been  elected  to  Congress.  He  was  a  member 
of  Tammany  (g.  v.)  for  many  years,  and  from 
1869-71  its  grand  sachem.  Becoming  the  virtual 
bead  of  the  Street  Department,  and  later  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works,  he  enormously 
extended  the  expenditures  for  "improvements, 
and  created  numberless  offices,  giving  him  vast 
influence  and  the  bestowal  of  sinecures  on  his 
friends.  A  ring  gradually  developed,  and  by 
1869  held  almost  every  department  of  the  city  in 
its  power.  In  1868  the  ring's  greatest  scheme  of 
robbery  was  begun — the  building  of  a  new  county 
court-house.  It  was  stipulated  not  to  cost  over 
$350,000.  Before  1871  it  had  cost  $8,000,000, 
and  was  still  unfinished.  In  1870  the  power  of 
auditing  accounts  was  taken  from  the  supervisors 
and  vested  in  certain  city  offices  filled  by  friends 
of  the  ring.  All  restraints  on  fraudulent  bills 
were  then  removed.  Bills  amounting  to  $6,000,- 
000  were  passed  at  the  first  and  only  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Audit.  Of  this  amount  $1,000,000 
was  traced  to  Tweed's  own  pocket.  A  secret 
account  of  the  money  thus  paid  was  kept  in  the 
auditor's  office,  entered  "  County  Liabilities." 
During  the  winter  of  1870-71  a  <uerk  stealthily 
copied  its  items  and  showed  them  to  his  patron, 
James  O'Brien,  an  opponent  of  Tammany.  He 
gave  them  to  the  New  York  Times,  and  they  were 
published  in  July,  187 1 .  The  excitement  created 
an  investigation,  and  through  the  efforts  of 
Samuel  J.  "Tilden  the  frauds  were  exposed  and  the 
ring  overthrown  in  the  election  01  Nov.,  1871. 
Tweed  was  tried  for  grand  larceny  and  forgery, 
and  Nov.  az,  1873,  sentenced  to  twelve  years' 
imprisonment  and  a  heavy  fine.  In  1875  he  es- 
caped and  fled  to  Spain,  where  he  was  captured 
and  returned  to  New  York  City  in  1876,  dying  in 
Ludlow  Street  Jail  in  1878. 


U 


UHANITARIA,  LA  SOCIETX:  An  Italian 
philanthropic  society,  founded  by  the  generosity 
of  Prosper  Molse  Lofia  (died  1902),  of  Milan,  who 
bequeathed  10,000,000  lire  for  this  purpose. 
But  owing  to  certain  legal  and  political  difficul- 
ties, the  society  has  been  inactive  for  nearly  ten 
years,  and  the  funds  now  amoimt  to  about  13,- 
000,000  li. 

TTie  general  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  help 
the  poor,  needy,  and  unemployed,  to  raise  the 
industrial  efficiency  of  workers,  and  to  serve 
as  a  general  adviser  and  cooperator  to  all  philan- 
thropic societies.  Men  and  women  of  whatever 
nationality  are  admitted  as  members  on  payment 
of  1  li.  per  annum.  The  members  elect  fifty 
delegates  who  have  general  charge  of  the  budget 
and  of  the  management,  and  elect  ten  of  the  fif- 
teen directors  of  the  society — the  other. five  are 
appointed  by  the  Municipal  Council  of  Milan. 

The  Umanitaria  expects  to  have  about  600,000 
U.  annual  income,  to  be  divided  thus:  45,000  on 


annuities;  90,000  on  administrative  and  office 
expenses;  175,000, or  37. 64  per  cent,  for  the  ameli- 
oration of  unemployment;  300,000, or  43  per  cent, 
for  industrial  education;  50,000,  or  10.76 per  cent, 
on  farm  laborers;  30,000,  or  4.3  per  cent,  in  the 
promotion  of  cooperation;  30,000  on  social  bu- 
reaus of  all  kinds  which  aid  the  poor  and  needy 
in  some  way,  particularly  legal  and  medical  aia 
societies. 

The  society  maintains  a  Bureau  du  Travail,  for 
making  investigations  into  various  labor  prob- 
lems, e.  ^.,  legal  rights  of  the  workingman,  the 
opportunities  for  employment  at  home  and 
abroad,  institutions  for  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  working  classes,  cost  of  living,  sanitary 
conditions,  ete.  This  bureau  has,  wiui  its  three 
divisions,  a  network  of  correspondents  all  over 
northern  and  central  Italy,  and  receives  reports 
regularly.  The  employment  bureau  for  working 
men,  governesses,  and  domestics  placed  in  iva^: 
industrial' workers,  5,089;  domestics,  60a,    'Two 
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bureaus  assist,  instruct,  and  supervise  emigrants 
both  from  the  city  to  the  country  and  from  Italy 
to  foreign  lands. 

Industrial  education  is  furnished  in  schools  of 
desifping,  blacksmithing,  furniture-making,  en- 
graving, molding,  decorating,  varnishing,  clock- 
making,  tailoring,  cooking,  embroidery  and  other 
needlework,  electricity,  etc.  One  school  is  in- 
tended to  train  young  men  as  foremen,  superin- 
tendents, etc. 

Cooperation  is  encouraged  by  a  loan  associa- 
tion, a  supply  store,  an  agricultural  cooperative 
society,  etc. 

The  unemployed  are  assisted,  according  to  the 
system  practised  at  Ghent,  by  a  relief  station  and 
a  labor  colony. 

The  society  has  taken  a  keen  interest  in  the 
housing  of  working  men,  and  has  established 
(1906)  two  model  tenements  for  3,000  persons  at 
a  cost  of  nearly  1,000,000  li.  It  has  encour- 
aged taste  and  simplicity  by  offering  a  prize  for 
the  best  furnished  flat  for  a  small  family  at  a  cost 
below  700  li. 

The  espousal  of  anti-alcoholism  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Musie  Sociale — intended  for  the 
education  of  the  people  in  preventive  measures — 
complete  the  list  of  activities  of  the  Umanitaria. 
The  society  expects  to  purchase  an  old  monastery, 
renovate  it,  and  establish  its  industrial  schools, 
its  central  offices,  and  a  physician  for  women 
thefe;  and  to  build  a  Maison  du  Peuple  in  its 
neighborhood.  Rudolph  M.  Binder. 

UlTEMPLOYMEHT:  We  consider  in  this  arti- 
cle: I.  The  meaning  and  kinds  of  tmemployment. 
II.  The  number  of  the  unemployed.  III.  The 
means  used  to  meet  the  problem. 

I.  Meaning  and  Kinds  of  Unemployment 

It  is  necessary  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
word,  because  d.iiTerences  here  have  led  to  num- 
berless misunderstandings  and  to  fatal  errors  in 
the  practical  working  of  the  problem. 

Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  in  his  report  on  the  un- 
employed as  United  States  Commissioner  of  La- 
bor in  1886,  uses  the  word  in  a  very  limited 
sense.  He  defines  it  as  including  only  "those 
who  under  prosperous  times  would  be  fully  em- 
ployed and  who  during  the  time  mentioned  were 
seeking  employment.  But,  obviously,  if  dur- 
ing times  of  especial  need  one  would  find  the 
complete  number  of  those  without  work,  one 
must  add  to  those  whom  Mr.  Wright  defines  as 
the  imemployed,  those  who  in  times  of  prosperity 
would  be  without  eraplo}rtnent,  and  this  tm- 
doubtedly  is  not  a  small  number. 

Other  writers  seem  to  mean  by  the  term  only 
those  who  desire  work.  The  tramp  who  does 
not  work,  mainly  because  he  will  not  work,  they 
do  not  reckon  among  the  unemployed.  The  ob- 
ject of  making  this  distinction  seems  to  be  to 
differentiate  between  those  whom  people  con- 
sider to  deserve  sympathy  and  aid  in  finding 
work  and  a  class  which  they  believe  to  be  very 
much  to  be  condemned  and  who  should  be  se- 
verely treated.  Yet  if  we  could  go  into  the  life 
history  or  the  prenatal  history  and  early  environ- 
ment of  the  work-shunning  tramp  we  might 
find  one  genuinely -to  be  pitied  even  more  than 
the  man  who  has  not  yet  fallen  low  enough  to 
lose  his  desire  for  work,  one  perhaps  needing 
aid  and  help  (altho  usually  in  the  form  of  very 
stem  treatment)  more  than  any  other  one  class 


in  the  community.  But  however  this  be,  it  is 
certainly  true  tliat  no  one  can  possibly  arrive 
at  any  true  conclusions  of  how  to  employ  the 
unemployed,  if  one  leaves  out  of  consideration 
those  who  do  not  desire  emplojrment.  For  in 
actual  life  those  who  do  not  work  because  thev 
cannot  find  work  and  those  who  do  not  work 
because  they  will  not,  are  commingled  at  every 
step  and  not  seldom  the  two  natures  are  some- 
what developed  in  the  same  person.  The  whole 
problem  of  employing  the  imemployed  often 
turns  upon  this  very  point.  One  cannot  solve 
a  problem  by  reading  out  of  the  problem  one  of 
its  most  difficult  and  complicated  factors. 

Once  more,  some  writers  and  more  readers 
seem  to  understand  by  the  unemployed  only  the 
exact  opposite  of  the  foregoing.  They  take  it 
for  granted  that  any  can  find  work  who  will,  and 
that  therefore  if  anybody  is  without  work,  it  is 
because  he  will  not  work,  or  at  least  because  of 
some  fault  which  he  has  developed,  and  for  which 
he  is  morally  responsible.  To  them  there  are  no 
unemployed  except  those  who  will  not  work. 
Few  students  of  social  facts  take  this  view. 
However  much  the  members  of  the  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  may  have  been 
exaggerated  by  some,  no  one  can  doubt  but  that, 
in  the  present  ordering  of  society,  with  its  sudden 
economic  changes,  there  are  such.  The  invention 
of  a  machine,  the  formation  of  a  trust,  the  usual 
lesultant  shutting  down  of  mills  or  shops  or 
mines,  the  change  of  a  railroad  rate,  the  termina- 
tion of  an  important  contract,  the 

Analytii  ^**1'*'*  "^  some  crop  or  of  some  sup- 
ply, even  the  caprice  of  fashion  or  the 
overstocking  of  a  market — these  and 
a  hundred  other  things  may  cause  thousands  of 
operatives  to  be  at  least  temporarily  out  of  work. 
To  call  all  the  unemployed  willing  idlers,  or  shift- 
less incapables,  is  to  ignore  facts  and  to  insult 
many  a  worthy  but  unfortunate  honest  work- 
man. It  certainly  is  to  dodge  rather  than  to  face 
a  problem. 

Nor  is  there  anv  more  ground  for  limiting  the 
word  unemployed,  as  is  sometimes  practically 
done,  to  the  unemployed  among  the  artizan  and 
manual-labor  class.  The  unemployed  clerk,  the 
unemployed  accountant,  journalist,  professional 
man,  is  often  in  a  much  more  serious  and  critical 
condition  than  the  artizan  or  manual  laborer 
who  finds  himself  without  work.  A  university 
diploma  is  unfortunately  by  no  means  an  in- 
surance against  lack  of  work. 

Nor,  once  more,  can  the  term  unemployed  .be 
limited  to  those  who  are  without  work  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  An  artizan  without 
work  for  a  day  is  not  usually  in  a  very  serious 
condition  and  certainly  need  not  be  a  concern  to 
the  community,  and  yet  he  is  for  that  day  un- 
employed. He  may  in  that  day  contract  the 
beginnings  of  evil  habits ;  he  may  that  day  tmder- 
cut  the  wage  of  a  man  who  will  go  months  with- 
out work — ^above  all,  if  day  be  added  to  day,  he 
may  grow,  before  he  knows  it,  and  before  the  com- 
munity knows  it,  into  one  who  is  both  a  burden 
and  a  menace  to  the  community.  This  is  cer- 
tainly true — that  if  provision  for  those  finding 
themselves  temporarily  out  of  work  can  be  made 
promptly  and  well,  before  habits  of  idleness  and 
the  recklessness  of  discouragement  have  set  in,  the 
difficulty  of  caring  for  confirmed  idleness,  hope- 
less apathy,  and  developed  degeneration  will  of- 
ten not  have  to  be  met.  It  may  be  said  in  fact 
that  almost  the  most  important  portion  of  the 
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problem  of  unemplo3red  is  how  to  prevent  there 
oeing  such  a  person  as  an  tmemplojred  man. 

Nor  finally  is  there  any  sex  limitation  to  the 
word.  An  unemployed  man  may,  in  the  long 
run  and  upon  the  whole,  be  a  very  much  more 
serious  social  factor  than  an  unemployed  woman, 
because  usually  and  as  a  fact  to-day,  and  as  most 
people  believe,  by  nature,  man  is  the  chief  bread- 
earner  of  the  family  and  of  the  community;  but 
when  a  woman  does  need  work  and  either  cannot 
or  will  not  find  it,  she  is  often  in  a  much  more 
pitiable,  and  a  more  dangerous,  even  desperate 
condition  than  an  unemployed  man.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  unemployed  cannot  leave  out  the 
woman  idle  either  by  disposition  or  by  ciroum- 
stance. 

And  so  we  must  mean  by  unemplojrment  the 

being  out  of  work,  for  any  cause,  either  by  fault  or 

misfortune,  by  any  class  or  condition  of  persons 

who  are  in  need  of  work,  whether 

DeflnitioA  conscious  of  the  need  or  not. 

But  second  only  to  the  necessity  of 
including  in  the  problem  all  its  ele- 
ments, all  classes  of  the  unemployed,  is  the  neces- 
sity in  the  actual  treatment  of  the  case  to  most 
carefully  distingufsh  and  discriminate  between  dif- 
ferent classes  of  the  unemployed.  The  failure  to  do 
this  last  has  probably  been  the  one  most  frequent 
cause  of  the  failures  in  working  out  the  problem. 
To  treat  a  drunken,  bumed-out  weakling  like  a 
strong  skilled  man,  temporarily  out  of  work,  is 
almost  as  serious  a  sociological  mistake  as  to 
treat  the  honest,  skilled,  willing  artizan,  out  of 
work,  like  the  tramp  who  comes  begging  for  a 
nickel  to  (quench  his  fevered  thirst.  Yet  historv 
is  full  of  mstances  of  industrial  colonies  which 
have  failed  because  they  have  taken  for  granted 
that  everybody  knew  how  and  desired  to  work, 
and  still  more  of  instances  of  well-meant  systems 
which  have  begun  by  insulting  or  more  frequently 
driving  away  the  most  hopeful  class  of  the  unem- 
ployed by  insulting  them  and  lumping  all  the  un- 
employed in  one  class  and  under  conditions  suited 
only  to  the  most  degraded  and  the  most  ineffi- 
cient. To  distinguish  is  the  very  first  step  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  Years  ago  it  was 
said  by  John  Bums,  the  present  Secretary  of  the 
English  Local  Government  Board: 

Until  the  differentiation  of  the  laborer  from  the  loafer  takes 
place,  the  unemployed  question  can  never  be  properly  dis- 
cust  and  dealt  with.  Till  the  tramp,  thief,  and  ne'er-do- 
well,  however  pitiable  he  may  be,  is  dealt  with  distinctly  from 
the  genuine  worker,  no  permanent  benefit  will  result  to  any  of 
them.  The  gentleman  who  gets  up  to  look  for  work  at  mid- 
day, and  prays  that  he  may  not  find  it,  is  undeserving  of  pity. 
I  have  seen  the  most  genuine  and  honest  men  at  meetings 
mixed  up  with  the  laziest  and  most  drunken  scoundrels. 

Briefly,  we  may  divide  the  unemployed  as  fol- 
lows: 

First,  The  Temporarily  Unemployed,  who  are 
Employable — those  who,  both  able  and  willing  to 
work,  find  themselves  for  one  reason  or  another 
temporarily  out  of  employment. 

Second,  The  Temporarily  Unemployed  who  are 
Unemployable — those    who    for    one    reason    or 
another,  of  fault,  or  of  temperament,  or  circum- 
stance, are  so  inefficient  that  while  they  can  do 
certain  work,  are  always  losing  their 

CIaimi  of    i°^^'  continually  getting  tho  not  re- 

^j^  maining  permanently  out  of  work. 

„_.  "r._..      Third,  The  Somewhat  Permanently 
UMinpioyaa  u„^pioyg^  ^^  are  Employable— 

those  who  by  reason  of  a  change  in 
their  trade  or  in  the  market,  or  for  some  other 
reason  find  themselves  threatiened  by  permanent 


unemployment  and  yet  are  able  and  willing  to 
work. 

Fourth,  The  Permanently  Unemployed  and  Un- 
employable— those  who  are  permanently  out  of 
work,  because  for  one  reason  or  another  of  fault 
or  misfortune  they  are  too  inefiScient  to  do  work. 

Fifth,  The  Permanently  Unemployed  who  or* 
viciously  or  incorrigibly  unwilling  to  tvork. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  distmctions  at  once 
need  very  different  modes  of  treatment.  Differ- 
entiation only  can  lead  to  solution. 

11.  The  Number  of  the  Unemployed 

Before  considering  their  number  it  is  necessary 
to  consider  some  common  misconceptions  of  the 
subject. 

The  opinion  seems  general  in  the  U.  S.,  and  to 
a  less  extent  exists  even  in  other  countries,  that 
the  number  of  unemployed  has  been  exaggerated 
and  above  all  that  sympathy  for  men  without 
work  is,  generally  speaking,  largely  undeserved. 
The  reasons  for  this  very  common  and  natural 
opinion  are  habitually  overlooked,  but  when  they 
are  studied  the  opinion  will  be  seen  to  be  erro- 
neous. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  the  unemployed  which 
come  into  closest  contact  with  the  general  com- 
munity, and  above  all  with  the  charitable  com- 
munity, are  beyond  all  question  the  worst  unem- 
ployed and  therefore  mislead  the  public  as  ttj  the 
general  character  of  the  tmemployed.  The  self- 
respecting  men  and  women  avoid  bepiging  and 
knocking  at  the  doors  of  charity  until  the  last 
possible  moment.  Many  of  them  prefer  and 
often  actually  do  choose  starvation  rather  than 
beggary.  Consequently  these  self-respecting  per- 
sons are  the  last  to  come  in  evidence  before  the 
charitable.  But  those  who  have  lost  self-respect, 
who  will  not  work  even  when  they  can,  who  are 
the  professionally  unemployed,  the  typical  tramp 
of  the  st^e  and  at  the  nch  man's  door — these  do 
continually  haunt  the  wealthy  and  the  charitable. 
Not  unnaturally  the  ordinary  public  judges  from 
its  experience  and  wrongly  concludes  that  what 
is  true  of  the  unemployed  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  is  true  of  the  whole  class,  and  that  the 
one  trouble  with  the  unemployed  is  that  they  will 
not  work.  But  all  experienced  investigators  of 
the  subject  are  ap^reed  that,  while  this  may  be  true 
of  a  large  class,  it  is  by  no  means  true  of  all,  and 
that  there  are  millions  of  people  in  the  U.  S.  who 
never  come  before  the  charitable  and  who  even 
denounce  and  dislike  charity  who  are  neverthe- 
less, at  least  for  periods  of  time,  bitterly  in  need 
of  work. 

3.  These  premature  judgments  of  the  ordinary 

?ublic  are  caught  up  and  repeated  by  the  press. 
he  press,  and  especially  the  press  supporting 
whatever  administration  happens  to  be  in  power 
in  any  locality.  Republican  or  Democratic,  does 
not  like  to  admit  any  lack  of  emplovment.  It  is 
for  their  interest  to  talk  good  times :  Prosperity  " 
talk  creates  prosperity.  Of  this  there  is  no 
question.  Desiring,  as  we  all  do,  prosperity,  the 
papers,  probably  rightly,  encourage  hope,  but  not 
tmireauently  falsely  assert  that  there  is  work  for 
all.  A  New  York  paper  not  long  a^o  declared 
that  the  Department  of  Street  Cleaning  was  un- 
able to  secure  street-sweepers.  Application  at 
the  department  at  that  very  time  elicited  the  fact 
that  the  department  was  overrun  with  applica* 
tions  for  work.  Such  is  the  fact  as  to  many  similar 
rumors  and  statements  accepted  by  the  public 
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3.  The  wealth  of  the  U.  S.  is  so  limitless,  its 
opportunities  so  vast,  the  prosperity  of  certain 
ctesses  so  good,  the  wages  of  many  artizans  so 
high,  ordinary  labor,  when  paid  at  all,  is  so  well 
p»d,  compared  with  European  labor,  that  it 
seems  incredible  that  at  that  very  time  others 
should  be  unable  to  get  work  at  any  price.  Yet 
such  is  the  case.  Trade-union  wages  are  high, 
not  because  there  is  no  competition  from  the  un- 
employed, but  because  of  strict  trade  organiza- 
tion. 

4.  People  get  into  the  way  of  thinking  that 
those  out  of  work  are  so  through  their  own  fault 
alone  because  such  are  usuallv  our  "weaker 
brethren."  Such  forget  that  this  must  be  so. 
When  a  man  employing  100  men  must  discharge 
five,  he  naturally  discharges  the  five  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  are  the  least  efficient.  Yet  he 
may  have  discharged  them,  not  for  any  especial 
inemciency  or  fault,  but  because  his  business  com- 
pelling him  to  discharge  five,  he  selected  them. 
Consolidation  of  business  is  said  to  have  dis- 
charged some  35,000  traveling  agents.  Rail- 
roads sometimes  lay  oS  a  thousand  men  at  a  time. 
When  two  companies  combine,  some  clerks  are 

almost  always  discharged.     Inevita- 
-  -    bly,  the  more  efficient  are  retained 

Un  ^""^  *''*  unemployed  are  the  less  ef- 
....i.^..»  ficient.  For  many  of  these,  espe- 
•mpioymrat  ^j^y^  ^^  ^^^  clerical  class,  with  a  fair 
general  knowledge  but  no  especial 
trade,  it  is  difficult  to  find  work,  especially  if  at 
all  old.  Invention  and  machinery  also  tempora- 
rily make  men  idle.  The  rapid  entry  of  women 
into  offices  and  some  forms  of  light  manufacture 
displaces  men,  at  least  temporarily.  Other  forms 
and  often  higher  forms  of  work  usually  open  for 
the  abler  men,  but  the  inefficient  of  ten  go  months 
without  work.  The  experience  of  certain  col- 
lege professors  who,  with  plenty  of  physical  and 
mental  ability,  have  experimented  in  seeing  if 
they  could  get  work,  and  have  fovmd  it,  proves 
nothing.  The  question  is,  Can  the  inefficient 
get  work?  Yet  for  their  inefficiency  they  may 
be  by  no  means  to  blame.  Bom  as  many  of 
them  are  bom,  bred  as  many  of  them  are  bred, 
housed  as  they  are  housed,  fed  as  many  of  them 
are  fed,  it  is  physically  impossible  but  that  they 
should  be  inefficient.  Are  they,  therefore,  to 
starve? 

$.  It  is  said  that  they  could  at  least  be  thrifty, 
cleanly,  temperate ;  and  that  often  they  are  not. 
Large  numbers  of  the  unemployed  are  thrifty, 
cleanly,  temperate;  but  be  it  remembered  that 
few  apply  for  relief  or  come  to  the  public  notice 
until  they  have  been  unemployed  for  a  consider- 
able time,  or  only  employed  on  very  occasional 
jobs,  so  that  the  process  of  discouragement  and 
demoralization  has  gone  on  a  long  ways  before 
they  attract  attention.  By  this  time  many  who, 
when  they  had  good  work.'were  thrifty  and  tem- 
perate have  begun  to  take  a  weak  refuge  in  thrif t- 
lessness  and  intemperance. 

6.  This  leads  us  inevitably  to  the  question  of 
intemperance  as  the  cause  of  unemployment. 
Some  say  foolishly  that  the  question  of  unem- 
ployment is  only  another  form  of  the  drink  ques- 
tion and  that  everybody  could  find  work  except  for 
drink.  Few  informed  students  say  this.  Serious  as 
is  the  evil  done  by  drink,  it  is  easily  exaggerated, 
because  if  drink  leads  undoubtedly  to  evil  habits, 
and  so  often  at  least  to  discharge  and  unemploy- 
ment, it  is  also  true  that  idleness  and  unemploy- 
ment often  lead  to  drink.     It  is  often  difficult  to 


know  which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect.  The 
facts  are  often,  perhaps  usually,  so  complex  that 
most  students  of  sociology  to-day  have  given  up 
asking  what  are  the  causes  of  drunkenness,  pov- 
erty, imemployment,  or  crime.  They  are  too  in- 
tricate often  to  allow  of  analysis. 

We  come  therefore,  without  limiting  the  num- 
ber to  those  who  are  or  who  are  not  to  blame  for 
their  unemployment,  to  ask  how  many  are  unem- 
ployed. 

Of  the  number  of  the  unemployed,  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word,  in  the  U.  S.  particularly,  no 
man  has  any  even  approximately  exact  knowl- 
edge. Only  a  few  hmts  can  be  given.  Of  the 
higher  artizan  class  in  a  few  cities  statistics  are 
taken  somewhat  exactly.  Perhaps  the  most 
complete  of  these  statistics  are  the  returns  to  the 
New  York  Department  of  Labor  and  published 
in  its  Bulletin. 

According  to  this  Bulletin  (March,  1907)  com- 
paratively full  reports  were  received  from  the 
manufacturing,  mechanical,  and  transport  trades, 
from  hotels,  and  some  other  leading  occupations, 
and  the  mean  of  unemployment,  1903-5,  was 
15. 1  per  cent.  In  1903  it  was  14.8  per  cent;  in 
1903,  17.5;  in  1904,  16.9;  in  1905,  11. 3.  But  this 
was  the  mean  for  the  whole  year.  In  January 
and  February  it  nms  much  higher.  It  is  also  for 
the  better  and  more  established  industries.  Fif- 
teen per  cent  of  the  2,000,000  members  of  organ- 
ized labor  would  be  300,000. 

Of  the  unoi^anized  trades  we  have  but  little 
but  guesses.  Still  less  do  we  know  the  number  of 
the  vagrant  class  who  have  no  trade.  Mr.  Lewis 
estimates  them  at  half  a  million.  (See  Vagrants.) 

For  Great  Britain,  we  have  the  following: 
.  The  mean  percentage  of  the  unemployed  re- 
turned by  trade-unions  during  1905  was  5.4,  com- 
pared with  6.5  in  1904,  5.1  in  1903,  4.4  in  1903, 
and  3.8  in  1901.  The  average  percentage  for  ten 
years,  1896-1905,  was  4.04. 

According  to  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the 
United  Kingdom  for  1906,  there  were  in  receipt  of 
poor  relief,  on  Jan.  ist,  in  England  and  Wales, 
909,918  persons:  on  Jan.  15th,  m  Scotland,  iii,- 
303  persons;  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  and  in 
January  in  Ireland,  103,303  persons;  or  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  1,1 14,523  persons,  which  is  3.59 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  population. 

In  France,  according  to  the  census  of  March, 
1901,  there  were  314,530  unemployed,  or  3.93  per 
cent  of  the  workers. 

Germany  reported  530,738  unemployed  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1905,  or  1.9  per  cent. 

But  these  are  of  the  working  classes.  Statistics 
are  inevitably  taken  mainly  from  the  larger 
establishments.  Of  the  total  number  who  are 
out  of  work  at  any  time  in  any  country,  we  have 
no  adequate  means  of  knowing. 

Wrote  Mr.  John  Bums,  in  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury tor  Dec, 1893: 

Disguise  it  how  we  win,  bide  it  the  we  may,  k>oining  up  is 
the  great,  the  all-absorbing  question  for  all  countries  and 
governments  to  face — How  can  the  honest  worker  be  provided 
with  work  uncontaminated  with  pauperism's  degraduig  taint 
and  charity's  demoralizing  aid?     The  glib  quotation  of  fig- 
ures showing  that  official  pauperism  has  decreased  onlyiii- 
sults  the  genuine  worker  who  asks  for  work,  so  that  it  may 
be  reduced  further  still.     But  even  the  official  statistics,  when 
shorn  of  all  their  complacent  optimism,  reveal  the  real  nature 
of  the  problem.     The  fact  that  a  cruel  admin- 
istration  of  the  poor-law,  which  mixes  honest 
John  BnnU  and   criminal   together,  has  reduced    official 
pauperism  from  46  to  ao  per   1,000.  is  cold 
comfort  to  the  men  who,  by  physical  neces- 
sity or  want  of  work,  are  compelled  to  be  of  the  30.     The 
growth  of  trade-unionism,  friendly,  sick,  loan  coopemtive, 
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and  other  agencies  that  the  workera  reaoit  to  in  times  of 
distress,  is  not  recognixed  as  a  factor  in  reducing  the  distress 
vhicb,  in  the  absence  of  such  agendea,  the  poor-law  would 
have  to  meet.  Exploiting  the  ever^increasmg  repugnance 
among  the  genuine  FKX)r  to  pauper  relief,  the  officials  repre- 
senting tkel^sei-fair*  middle  class  are  determined  to  throw 
the  cupport  of  the  worthless,  that  the  rich  and  poor  now  sus- 
tain, on  the  poor  exclusively,  who  voluntarily,  taxed  as  they 
are.  cannot  carry  further  burdens. 

Outside  the  official  pauper  class,  as  Ur.  Charles  Booth 
proves,  tiiere  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  whose 
standard  of  life  and  comfort,  from  the  point  of  view  of  food, 
clothing,  and  house  accommodation,  is  lower  than  that  of  the 
pauper  or  criminal,  yet  these  people  will  not  accept  relief,  but 
struggle  on  in  the  indn  hope  of  work  that  never  oomei,  and 
whidi,  if  it  did,  would  find  them  too  low  to  perform  it.  The 
fact  is  the  virtue — or  vice— of  thrift  and  independence  among 
the  pick  of  the  working  classes,  which  well-fed  reformen  con- 
tend is  applicable  to  all,  is  being  abused  and  exploited.  When 
the  poor  refuse  poor-law  relief,  it  is  construed  as  proof  that  its 
abolition  is  justifiable.  When,  as  a  better  alternative,  the 
poor  man  asiB  for  work,  he  is  told  that  that  is  pauperism  in 
another  form.  When  he  becomes  ill  throogfa  neither  relief 
nor  work  being  offered  or  accepted,  or,  as  a  last  resooice, 
thieves  and  goes  to  prison,  he  has  to  be  kept,  after  his  health 
and  morals  nave  been  shattered,  till  he  dies.  .  .  .  Having 
experienced  the  lot  of  the  workless  worker,  I  believe,  witn 
Carlyle,  that  "a  man  willing  to  work  and  unable  to  find  work 
is,  perhaps,  the  saddest  sight  that  fortune's  inequality  ex- 
hibits under  the  sun." 


m.  Means  Used  to  Meet  the  Problem 

With  the  indirect  means  used  to  meet  the 
problem  we  are  not  here  concerned.  Yet  these 
may  be  the  most  important  and  probably  are  so. 
It  IS,  indeed,  beyond  doubt  that  the  only  com- 
plete solution  of  the  question  is  to  prevent  there 
being  any  unemployed.  If  education  or  tem- 
perance or  religion  or  protection  or  free  trade  or 
socialism  or  individualism  will  so  order  society 
as  to  provide  work  for  all,  almost  all  social 
problems  would  be  solved.  But  to  this  question 
this  whole  Encyclopedia  is  devoted  and  we  can 
only  consider  in  this  article  what  can  be  done 
for  or  with  the  unemployed  as  they  exist  to- 
day. 

This  we  have  said  must  vary  with  the  different 
classes  of  the  unemployed.  We  can  little  more 
than  name  the  different  measures  that  have  been 
tried  or  proposed,  referring  the  reader  to  special 
articles  for  account  of  them. 

1.  Undoubtedly  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  di- 
vide the  unemployed  into  their  different  classes. 
Till  this  is  done,  nothing  can  be  done  with  any 
class.  Hence  the  work  test,  which  has  loomed  so 
large  especially  in  English  and  American  attempts 
to  grapple  with  the  problem.  It  is,  however,  but 
a  crude  test  compared  with  the  following  of  the 
lines  of  individuals  as  in  Germany.  (See  Elber- 
FKLD  System  ;  Relief  Stations.)  These  methods 
enable  the  Germans  to  know  what  a  man  is  and 
therefore  to  aid  him  wisely. 

2.  The  second  step  tmdoubtedly  is  to  reduce 
the  problem  to  its  lowest  terms  by  obtaining  em- 
ployment in  the  quickest  time  for  all  who  are  em- 
ployable and  for  whom  employment  can  be  found. 
This  means  the  wisest  form  of  employment  bu- 
reau, in  which  Germany  again  seems  to  have 
worked  out  the  best  system.  (See  Public  Em- 
ployment Bureaus.) 

3.  We  come  next  to  the  question  of  how  to  deal 
with  the  somewhat  employable  and  efficient,  for 
whom,  however,  no  work  can  immediately  be 
found.  Here  America,  England,  and  Belgium, 
in  different  ways,  have  been  the  most  successful, 
f For  the  system  most  successfully  worked  out  in 
America,  see  Vacant  Lot  Cultivation.  For 
the  Belgian  system,  see  Industrial  Insurance. 
For  the  English  system,  see  Public  Rblibp 
Works.) 


l[«au  Used 


4.  We  come  to  the  class  more  permanently  un- 
employed, and  usually  for  the  most  the  unem- 
ployable  and    inefficient,   the  weak 

}ut   not   the   confirmed   and   semi- 
'  criminal  confirmed  idlers.     For  these 
the  so-called  labor  colonies  of  Ger- 
many and  of  other  countries  are  undoubtedly  the 
best  means.     (For  these,  however,  see   Labor 
Colonies.) 

5.  We  are  left  finally  to  consider  the  semicrim- 
inal  and  vicious  and  confirmed  idleis,  the  tramp 
proper  or  vagrants.  For  these,  undoubtedly  com- 
pulsory work  in  colonies  more  or  less  penal,  like 
those  of  Holland  and  Belgium,  should  be  estab- 
lished. For  these,  different  means  used  for  differ- 
ent classes  of  the  unemployed,  should  doubtless 
be  worked  into  a  complete  national  system,  as' 
in  the  following  plan,  recommended  by  Percy 
Alden,  P.  M.,  in  his  book  "The  Unemployed." 

(For  New  Zealand  and  the  unemployed,  see 
New  Zealand.) 

A  congress  as  to  unemployment  was  held  at 
Milan  in  1907,  and  an  international  committee 
was  organized. 

Rbfbrbmos:  Percy  Alden,  Th*  Utumployid  (1905):  Dit 
besUhendtn  EirmcktMngen  sur  Versichmint  tenttn  ait  Fd- 
gtn  der  Arbtitslosigkeit,  German  Imperial  Report,  3  vols. 


ploymtnt  of  th*  Vnemploytd.  VS.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  (igeS), 

UmSMPLOTMERT,  USELESSRESS  OF  LABOR 
COLONIES  FOR:  For  the  genuine  unemployed 
— the  independent,  self-rehant,  self-respecting 
workers — farm  colonies  are  an  inadequate  reme- 
dy, tmeconomic,  wasteful,  and  destined  in  the 
future,  as  in  the  present  and  past,  to  be  a  futile 
remedy  for  their  workless  condition. 

There  are  several  rural  workhouses  for  able- 
bodied  paupers;  there  are  al-fresco  casual  wards 
and  pastoral  labor  hospitals  where  the  industrial 
misfits  and  social  wreckage  find  refuge  under 
coercive,  restrictive,  and  pauperizing  conditions, 
that  the  efficient  but  workless  workmen  will 
very  properly  not  accept.  But  these  institutions 
are  but  pauper  auxiliaries,  with  the  dependent, 
subiective,  and  penal  taint. 

They  are  admirably  diagnosed  and  effectively 
summarized  by  the  last  Board  of  Trade  report, 
which  says  of  their  foreign  counterpart,  of  which 
the  British  are  but  immature  imitations,  "What- 
ever be  the  object  of  these  colonies,  the  great  bulk 
of  the  material  with  which  they  deal  consists  not 
of  efficient  workmen  out  of  work,  but  of  tramps, 
ex-prisoners,  and  others  whose  distress  is  caused 
by  personal  defects.  They  are  not  colonies  of 
unemployed;  they  are  receptacles  for  social 
wreckage."  Writing  of  them  leoentlT,  Mr.  T. 
Mackay,  no  mean  authority,  says:  They  are 
asylums  more  or  less  satisfactory  to  the  philan- 
thropic sentiment,  more  or  less  attractive  to 
persons  of  unindustrial  instincts,  but  in  no  large 
sense  of  the  terms  are  they  able  to  restore  or  to 
create  industrial  capacity  in  those  who  resort  to 
them." 

As  abroad,  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  Belgium. 
Holland,  from  50  to  90  per  cent  of  the  colonists 
are  ex-convicts,  chronic  tramps,  who  often  "go 
to  colony  after  prison,  or  arrive  in  serious  debihty 
from  alcoholic  excess,"  I  do  not  think  I  was  far 
wrong  when  I  said:  "Farm  colonies  were  only 
doss-houses  in  which  good  men  were  brought 
down  to  the  level  of  tramps  and  wastrels,  and 
became  chargeable  to  the  parish." 
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Where  the  Farm  Colony  Pails 

Can  we  wonder  that  these  places  abroad  and  at 
home  are  avoided  by  unemployed  men  of  char- 
acter, the  people  of  whom  alone  I  am  speaking? 
Their  reasons  for  so  doing  are  commendable  in 
every  way.  The  isolation  of  a  farm  colony  from 
industrial  centers,  its  distance  from  the  normal 
labor  market,  prevent  the  genuine  unemployed 
workman,  anxious  to  take  up  his  work,  from  re- 
suming his  proper  and  profitable  place  in  the 
ranks  of  labor  when  his  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment arrives. 

The  farm  colony  breaks  up  family  life  by  with- 
drawing the  father  and  breadwinner  from  his 
family,  and  even  where  this  may  sometimes  lead 
to  his  physical  benefit,  it  often  results  in  greater 
moral  detriment  to  himself  and  family. 

Canadian  Experience 

It  is  all-important,  at  this  moment,  when  the 
unemployed  are  being  exploited  by  advertising 
and  nval  reUgious  leaders,  when  real  and  per- 
manent remedies  for  the  prevention  of  the  unem- 
ployed are  being  pushed  aside  by  social  freaks, 
economic  charlatans,  and  settlement  quacks,  each 
with  his  patent  pill,  that  some  one  should  enter 
a  protest  against  costly  and  illusory  projects  and 
delusive  remedies  for  the  unemployed.  I  feel 
justified  in  taking  this  view,  as  in  a  recent  tour 
m  Canada  I  traveled  several  thousand  miles  to 
see  some  ten  colonies  in  which  this  problem  was 
being  dealt  with;  the  only  satisfactory  examples 
were  the  Doukhobor  settlements,  that  are  not 
labor  colonies  at  alL 

The  time  has  arrived,  now  that  London, 
through  Mansion  House  funds  and  other  un- 
desirable means,  is  attracting  the  provincial  work- 
less  wastrels,  and  the  tramp,  to  the  metropolis, 
to  the  detriment  of  its  own  decent  unemployed, 
that  some  direct  speaking  should  be  given  in 
protest  against  this  kind  of  thing. 

The  worst  way  to  help  the  imemployed,  in  my 
judgment,  is  to  put  them  in  small  cehbate  com- 
pounds on  i>auper  patches  in  rural  districts.  The 
better  plan  is  to  prevent  them,  as  free  men,  being 
driven  from  the  land  in  droves.  An  Essex  laborer 
dispossest  from  the  soil,  briefly  employed  at  the 
East  End,  then  sent  to  a  farm  colony,  is  worse 
for  the  transposition.  He  has  been  "institu- 
tionalized," and  I  never  yet  knew  the  average 
man  survive  that  pauperizing  ordeal. 

John  Burns,  M.  P. 

ninOK  LABEL,  THE:  A  trade-mark  owned 
and  registered  by  a  trade-union.  It  is  usually 
granted  by  the  unions  to  those  firms  which  em- 
ploy union  labor  only,  and  is  to  be  attached  to 
articles  of  sale  to  indicate  that  they  have  been 
made  under  conditions  stipulated  and  approved 
by  the  organization. 

The  purpose  of  the  union  label  is  to  gain  friends 
for  organized  labor  among  the  general  public  and 
to  confine  the  patronage  of  union  men  to  the 
goods  of  employers  who  pay  union  wages,  and 
otherwise  conform  to  the  conditions  stipulated, 
e.  g.,  in  regard  to  hours,  sanitation,  and  places  of 
manufacture.  From  this  point  of  view  the  label 
is  a  legal  or  negative  boycott,  since  the  employers 
to  whom  it  is  granted  are  on  the  "fair  list." 

The  history  ci  the  union  label  dates  from  1874.  when  it 
was  first  used  by  cigannakeis  in  California  as  a  protection 
against  Chinese  labor.     Its  origin  is  closely  connected  with 


the  race  question,  since  it  arose  as  a  result  of  the  more  intense 
competition  due  to  a  laner  immigration  of  sldlled  workmen, 
beginning  with  1870.  Owing  to  thb  fact  the  label  has  not 
been  widely  adopted  in  Australia,  since  the  trade-unions  in 
that  country  have  always  been  successful  in  keeping  out 
cheap  labor.  The  Trade-Union  and  Cooperative  Congress 
in  England  approved  it  in  1893,  and  it  was  adopted  by  the 
hattera.  But  m  Canada  and  the  United  States  tne  label  has 
been  widely  used  as  a  weapon  to  "maintain  the  white  as 
against  the  coolie  standarci  of  life."  During  a  strike  in 
St.  Louis  (1875)  a  discussion  arose  as  to  the  color  of  the  label; 
this  was  settled  at  the  convention  in  Chicago  (Sept.,  1880)  by 
the  adoption  of  blue. 

The  exttnt  of  the  use  of  the  label  is  enormous.  The 
hatteis'  unions  adopted  it  in  1885,  and  reported  3,120,000 
labels  used  in  fourteen  towns  from  Dec.  i,  1896,  to  June  i, 
1897,  and  about  i  a, 000, 000  for  the  U.  S,  in  1897.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  100.000,000  were  used  by  different  unions 
from  1885  to  1900.  Various  unions  have  urged  all  the  "locals" 
to  adopt  the  label  all  over  the  coimtry.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor  recognised  and  approved  forty-three 
labels  in  1903,  but  advocated  the  use  of  its  own  label. 

The  benefits  of  the  label  have  been  numerous 
for  organized  labor,  owinjg  laigely  to  systematic 
and  persistent  advertising.  The  cigarmakers 
seem  to  be  in  the  lead  in  this  respect, e.g.,  Cigar- 
makers'  Union  No.  97  expended  over  $3,188  in 
1896  for  "label  agitation";  other  imions  spent 
smaller  amounts. 

Finally,  state  legislatures  have  granted  legal 
protection  to  the  label.  Illinois,  for  instance, 
makes  its  counterfeiting  or  unauthorized  use  a 
semicriminal  offense,  and  penalizes  it  with  Si 00 
fine  or  imprisonment.  In  1898  the  label  was  pro- 
tected in  twenty-eight  states,  and  in  1900  in  thir- 
ty-two. 

Since  that  time  the  label  has  increased  as  a 
commercial  asset  for  the  trade-unions,  since  many 
employers  find  its  use  a  good  advertisement,  and 
are  perfectly  wilUng  to  conform  to  the  conditions 
stipulated.  Rudolf  M.  Binder. 

DmON  LABOR  PARTY:  This  was  a  political 
party  organized  at  Cincinnati,  Feb.  23,  1887, 
mainly  by  representatives  of  farmers'  organiza- 
tions of  the  West  and  Western  Middle  States,  with 
many  of  the  old  Greenback  Party  (q.  v.).  Its 
platiorm  declared  for  a  graduated  land  and  in- 
come tax;  government  telegraphs  and  railroads; 
abolition  of  national  banks;  free  coinage  of  silver; 
payment  of  national  debt  at  maturity;  exclusion 
of  the  Chinese;  woman  suffrage;  arbitration  of 
labor  disputes;  and  against  contract  labor  in 
prisons,  the  further  issue  of  interest-bearing  gov- 
ernment bonds,  and  the  employment  of  armed 
men  by  private  corporations.  It  ix>lled  an  insig- 
nificant vote,  but  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Party  (q.  v.). 

UinONIST  PARTY:  The  name  commonly  used 
in  Great  Britain  to-day  for  the  party  formerly 
called  the  Conservative  Party,  as  indicating  the 
union  of  all  those  who  believe  in  the  maintenence 
and  defense  of  the  existing  Constitution  and  po- 
Utical  institutions  of  the  British  Empire,  tho  with 
such  constructive  and  progressive  legislation  as 
shall  adapt  these  to  the  growing  needs  of  the  peo- 
pte  without,  however,  any  fundamental  change, 
either  in  the  empire  or  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
State,  Church,  or  social  organization,  its  key- 
note may  be  said  to  be  at  present  the  exaltation  of 
the  empire,  calUng  for  preferential  tariff  arrange- 
ments with  the  colonies  and  protection  or  at  least 
tariff  discrimination  against  other  powers,  the 
maintenance  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  gen- 
eral the  rights  of  property  and  private  initiative, 
as  against  all  beginnings  of  republicanism  and 
socialism,  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  army  and 
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navy,  paternal  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
industrial  and  working  classes,  education,  with 
much  recognition  of  the  Church  of  England  as  the 
State  Church. 

For  the  position  of  the  Unionist  Party  on  the 
two  important  topics  of  the  tariff  and  of  educa- 
tion, see  special  articles  Tariff  Reform  in 
Great  Britain,  from  the  standpoint  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  undoubtedly  the  leader  of  the 
Unionist  Party  upon  this  hne,  and  School  Ques- 
tion IN  Great  Britain,  Section  i,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Church  of  England. 

On  other  questions  the  following  quotations 
may  be  said  to  be  semiauthoritative,  being  from 
campaign  pamphlets  published  by  the  National 
Union  of  Conservative  and  Constitutional  Asso- 
ciations, the  central  propaganda  body  of  the 
Unionist  Party. 

On  the  mooted  question  of  the  House  of  Lords 
these  pamphlets  say : 

Why  abolish  the  House  of  Lord*  because  it  can  suspend 
too  hasty  or  iU-coosidered  legislation  on  the  part  of  the 
House  of  Commons? 

Why  not  abolish  the  House  of  Commons  because  it  often 
vetoes  the  legislation  of  the  House  of  Lords? 

The  House  of  Lords  has  the  older  standing,  the  greater 
intellect,  and,  above  all,  the  freedom  to  consider  questions 
on  their  own  merits  alone,  which  the  House  of  Commons, 
subject  as  it  is  to  electoral  caprice,  can  never  have. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  existence  of  the  House  of 
Lords  is  opposed  to  the  principles  of  democracy,  but  few 
of  those  who  make  this  assertion  have  ever  considered  what 
it  means. 

The  principle  ot  a  democracy  is  that  the  deliberate  wish 

of  the  nation  as  a  whole  ought  to  prevail  in  all  questions  of 

government.       This  is  easily  provided  for  in 

all  cases  where  a  large  majority  of  the  nation 

HoniA        ^  °^  °^^  opinion;  it  is  diincult,  if  not  impos- 

«»tT*        sible,  to  attain  when  the  nation  is  equally 

<a  i^nU  divided  upon  any  question.  It  often  happens 
that  the  supportera  of  a  particular  view, 
though  a  minority  of  the  electors,  are  able  to 
secure  the  return  ox  a  majority  of  members  holding  their 
opinions.  If  it  is  not  a  party  question,  candidate*  on  both 
Bides  are  selected  from  men  holding  the  opinions  of  these 
electors,  who,  though  comparatively  few,  may  be  numerous 
enough  to  turn  the  election  in  the  particular  constituency. 

Again,  at  most  elections  there  are  more  questions  than  one 
prominently  before  the  electors,  and  some  of  the  electors 
support  the  candidate  of  their  choice  on  one  ground  and 
some  on  another,  so  that  the  member  when  elected  cannot 
say  that  upon  either  question  he  certainly  reptcaents  the 
views  of  the  majority  of  the  electors. 

In  the  interests  of  democracy  itself,  therefore,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  there  should  be  some  authority  to  prevent  laws 
being  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  wishes 
of  the  people,  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  a  second  chamber. 

In  America  the  elected  Senate  is  stronger  than  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which  is  fatal  to  the  democratic  principle. 
In  Prance  the  two  chambeiB,  if  they  differ,  sit  together,  and 
the  majority  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  if  small,  does 
not  always  prevail  even  where  it  represents  truly  the  views 
of  the  nation. 

The  English  House  of  Lords  appears  of  recent  years  to 
have  performed  the  duty  required  in  the  interestsof  democracy 
more  successfully  than  the  senates  of  foreign  countries. 
Being  an  hereditary  House  it  can  without  discredit  jrield  to 
the  wiB  of  the  people  if  clearly  and  deliberately  exprest, 
and  yet  being  independent  it  can  resist  the  House  of  Commons 
when  it  is  really  doubtful  whether  their  decision  expresses 
the  deliberate  wnh  of  the  nation. 

During  the  Parliament  of  1893-94  the  Lords  more  than 
once  stayed  the  hand  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
case  of  Home  Rule,  the  nation  had  in  1886  pronounced 
strongly  against  it,  and  in  1803,  by  a  small  majority,  if  any, 
in  its  favor.  It  was  impossible,  therefore,  to  say  that  the 
deliberate  opinion  of  the  nation  had  been  exprest,  even  on 
the  general  question.  On  the  particular  bill  it  certainly 
had  not  been  exprest,  and  few  people  now  believe  that  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  was  really  desired  by  a  majority  of  the 
electors.  The  clause  of  the  Employers'  Liability  Bill  pro- 
hibiting contmcting-out  was  an  endeavor  to  impose  a  senous 
restriction  upon  the  liberty  of  the  working  classes,  and  was 
carried  by  so  small  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
notwithstanding  all  the  exigencies  of  party,  as  to  leave  it 
quite  uncertain  what  were  the  real  views  of  the  majority  even 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people.  In  1906,  in  the 
case  of  the  Plural  Voting  Bill,  the  House  of  Lords  simply 
upheld  the  old  constitutional  principle,  that  any  alteration  in 
the  franchise  must  be  accompanied  by  a  redistribution  of 
seats,  while  with  regard  to  the  Education  Bill,  as  every  sec- 


tion of  the  community  which  ms  concerned  or  interested  in 
its  provisions  had  most  vigorously  protested  against  one  or 
other  clause  of  the  measure,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  in 
amending  it  the  Lords  did  not  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

In  each  case  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  such  as  to 
secure,  and  not  to  thwart,  a  deliberate  expression  by  the 
nation  of  its  desires. 

When  those  desires  are  exprest  at  a  general  election  tha 
House  of  Lords  conforms  to  tliem. 

In  opposition  to  socialism,  the  Unionist  pam-' 
phletssay: 

Socialism  means  the  end  of  Kberty — the  Socialists  wonM 
make  every  man  a  puppet  and  a  slave  to  the  Socialist  god — 
the  State.  AU  men  would  become  machines  for  the  use  at 
the  State,  their  work  parceled  out  when,  how,  and  where  the 
State  thought  fit.  and  its  results  snatched  from  them  for  the 
purposes  n  the  State. 

Socialism   would   seize  from   every   man  his   home   and 

belongings.       Under  socialism  no  man  must  own  an^hing; 

everything  would  belong  to  the  State.     All  the  savings  oc 

yean  of  thrift  would  be  taken  and  thrown 

into  the  common  pool. 

OmXMltiOIl  to      Socialism  would  destroy  family  life  and 

y_J_.i take  away  those  sweet  things  that  make  the 

BOOMUMa     Bogiish  idea  of  home  the  best  thing  in  the 
world. 

For  "home,"  socialism  would  substitute 
gigantic  barracks  where  you  would  be  compelled  to  live  and 
have  your  meals  divided  out  to  you,  of  such  kind  and  quan- 
tity as  the  Sute  decided,  in  such  company  as  the  State  chose 
for  you.  If  you  wanted  more  tea.  more  beer,  more  tobacco, 
however  honestly  you  had  earned  it,  you  could  not  have  it. 
You  must  have  no  more  than  your  neighbors.  Socialism 
would  ildll  all  enterprise  and  stop  progress,  individual  and 
national.  Under  socialism  no  man  could  rise.  Can  you  000- 
oeive  what  life  would  be  without  ambition  or  hope  1  without 
the  possibility  of  reaching  to  better  things?  Without  the 
chance  of  carving  out  for  yourself  a  higher  future?  With  the 
deadening  knowledge  that  as  you  are  so  you  shall  remain, 
with  your  life  State-planned,  State-run,  State-cnished  ?  Is 
not  this  black  despair?  Under  our  present  conditions,  how- 
ever low  down  a  man  may  start,  he  has  it  in  his  power  to 
make  his  future.  Consider  the  thousands  of  men  who  have 
risen  from  nothing  to  eminence. 

There  is  no  need  for  socialism.  Not  because  the  present 
state  of  things  is  perfect.  But  every  year  sees  the  worker's 
lot  improved.  The  aim  of  every  piece  of  labor  legislation  is 
to  bring  into  being  benefits  which  could  not  be  possibla 
under  socialism.  And  with  it  all  the  marked  liberty  is  not 
lessened;  it  is  increased.  Why.  then,  give  ap  liberty  for 
nothing? 

In  opposition  to  the  Liberal  (or  Radical)  Party, 
the  Unionist  Party  claims  that: 

(d)  That  party  has  not  fulfilled  its  pledges  on  the  old-age 
pensions,  an  unemployed  act,  reduction  of  the  income  tax. 
a  licensing  act,  retrenchment. 

(b)  It  has  thrown  many  men  and  women 

out  of  employment,  by  reducing  the  work  at 

OnMMitlim  to  ^l>*  arsenals,  and  by  buying  supplies  for  the 

*}v-_ii__    army  outside  of  England. 

UDanUsm        (^5  i^  has  anmsed  serious  hostility  towaid 

the  mother  country  among  the  colonies:  in 

SouA  Africa,  by  its  anti-British  policy;   in 

Natal,  by  blundering  interference  in  local  affairs,  causing  snch 

resentment  as  to  make  the  Natal  Ministry  resign;  in  Stwfennd- 

land,  by  a  gross  betrayal  of  the  oolonistr  interests — the 

making  of  a  treaty  contrary  to  their  wishes;  in  Australia  and 

N«iti  Ztalaml,  by  riding  roughshod  over  colonial  sentiment  in 

the  matter  of  the  New  Hebrides  convention. 

(d)  In  regard  to  Chinese  labor  in  South  Africa  at  the  very 
time  when  Uie  Radicals  were  circulating  lying  slanders  about 
the  Chinese  labor  ordinance,  they  were  actually  themselves 
making  a  similar  ordinance  (but  harsher)  to  bind  the  btecks 
of  the  New  Hebrides. 

But  the  poation  of  the  Unionist  Party  is  by  no 
means  purely  negative  and  defensive.  It  claims, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  the  party  of  achieventent 
and  construction.  It  claims  among  other  things 
to  have  introduced : 

(a)  Most  of  the  progressive  industrial  legislation  of  Bn^aad 
in  which  England,  until  recently,  at  least,  has  led  the  wortd. 

(i)  The  Agricultuial  Rating  Act.  1896,  and  Continnsnos 
Acts  of  1901  and  1005.  This  act  lowers  the  local  rates  pay- 
able by  agricultural  land  in  England  and  Wales  by  one  half. 
It  provides  ;£t,333,ooo  a  year  out  of  the  Imperial  Ezcbrquer 
to  relieve  land  from  its  heavy  and  unjust  taxation,  local 
taxation  being  the  heaviest  burden  upon  land.  It  aifccts 
all  classes  interested  in  the  land,  and  especially  the  laniact 
and  laborer. 

(c)  Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  1900.    This  act  it  of  grtnt 
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importance  to  the  tenant  Carmeis,  giving  them  mcnaied 
wcnrity  in  the  value  of  their  improvements. 

(d)  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1897,  Extension  Act. 
This  act,  passed  in  1900,  confen  upon  afncultural  laborera 
the  benefits  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897. 

(f)  Other  acts  like  the  Light  Railways  Act,  1896,  the  sale 
of  food  and  drugs  acts,  etc. 

(/)  The  Unionist  claims  that  "the  long  period  of  Conserva- 
tive predominance  has  synchronised  with  and  generously 
aided  the  growth  of  the  imperial  idea,"  preserving  the 
empire  intact,  developing  progress  in  India,  Canada,  Australia, 
Egypt,  etc. 

(See  Tariff  Rbform  in  Great  Britain.) 

UinTED  EUTGDOH  ALLIANCE,  THE:  The 

United  Kingdom  Alliance  is  an  association  of 
temperance  and  social  reformers,  formed  in  Man- 
chester, England,  1853, 

Declaration  or  Primciflm 

I.  That  it  is  neither  right  nor  politic  for  the  State  to  afford 
legal  protection  and  sanction  to  any  tmlEc  or  system  that 
tends  to  increase  crime,  to  waste  the  national  resources,  to 
corrupt  the  sodal  habits,  and  to  destroy  the  health  and  lives 
of  thepeople. 

3.  liiat  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquon.  as  common 
beverages,  is  inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  individuals,  and 
destructive  to  the  order  and  welfare  of  society,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  tnohibited. 

3.  That  the  history  and  results  of  all  past  legislation  in 
regard  to  the  liquor  traffic  abundantly  prove  that  it  is  im- 
(KMsible  aatisfkctoril^  to  limit  or  regulate  a  system  so  essen- 
tially mischievous  in  its  tendencies. 

4.  That  no  considerations  of  private  gain  or  public  revenue 
can  justify  the  upholding  of  a  system  so  utterly  wrong  in 
principle,  suicidal  in  policy,  and  atsastrous  in  results,  as  the 
traffic  in  intoxicating  liquon. 

5.  That  the  legislative  prohibition  of  the  liquor  trafSc  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  rational  liberty,  and  with  all  the 
claims  ci  justice  and  legitimate  commerce. 

6.  That  the  legislative  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic 
would  be  h^ly  condudve  to  the  development  of  a  progress- 
ive civilisation. 

7.  That,  riamg  above  class,  sectarian,  or  party  considera- 
tions, all  good  citixens  should  combine  to  procure  an  enact- 
ment pfohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages,  as 
affording  moat  efficient  aid  in  removing  the  appalling  e\-il 
of  intemperance. 

The  alliance  has  no  test  of  membership  bearing 
upon  the  personal  habits  of  its  members,  or  as  to 
tiieir  religious  creed  or  political  party.  It  invites 
the  aid  and  cooperation  of  all  good  citizens, 
whether  abstainers  or  not.  It  has  but  one  ob- 
ject— the  removal  of  the  liquor  traffic  by  a  law, 
enacted  by  Parliament  and  enforced  by  public 
opinion,  working  through  the  executive  power  of 
the  State.  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Williams,  16  Deans- 
gate.  Manchester,  England. 

UITITED  LABOR  PARTY:  This  party  was 
organized  in  1886  in  New  York,  and  basea  upon 
the  single-tax  principle.  Henry  George,  one  of 
its  chief  promoters,  was  nominated  by  it  for 
Mayor  of  New  York  in  the  same  year.  He  re- 
ceived over  68,000  votes,  as  against  over  90,000 
received  by  the  Democratic  and  over  60,000  by 
the  Republican  nominee.  The  following  ;rear  a 
convention  was  held  at  S3rracuse,  the  organization 
of  the  party  was  perfected,  and  measures  taken  to 
spread  it  through  the  state.  Henry  George  was 
nominated  for  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York. 
In  the  election  he  received  70,055  votes,  against 
469,888  for  the  Democratic,  4^2,811  for  the  Re- 
publican, and  7,633  for  the  Progressive  Labor 
candidate.  The  United  Labor  Party  declared  in 
its  platform  that  it  does  not  seek  to  "secure  any 
forced  equality  in  the  distribution  of  wealth,  nor 
propose  that  the  State  shall  take  possession  of 
land,  and  either  work  it  or  rent  it  out,"  but  that 
its  aim  is  to  abolish  all  restrictive  taxes  upon  in- 
dustry, to  remove  the  tax  from  improvements, 
and  increase  the  land  tax.    Its  platform  advo- 


cated Eovemmen^  ownership  of  telegraphs  and 
railroads;  prohibition  of  child  labor  and  competi- 
tive convict  labor;  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor; 
prevention  of  the  abuse  of  the  conspiracy  laws; 
legal  and  judicial  reform;  and  a  mode  of  election 
that  would  check  bribery  and  corruption  by  re- 
lieving the  candidates  of  expense.  After  this 
election  its  chief  promoters  mainlv  united  with 
the  Democratic  Party  in  the  hope  that  that  party 
would  lead  in  battle  for  free  trade,  and  thus,  by 
abolishing  protective  taxes,  pave  the  way  for  the 
single  tax  (q.  v.). 

UiriTBD  HniB  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA, 
THE:  Organized  in  1890,  it  has  a  total  member- 
ship in  the  United  States  exceeding  300,000.  Its 
officials  claim  for  it  the  distinction  of  being  the 
strongest  and  largest  single  trade-union  in  the 
world.  It  is  well  organized  in  at  least  ten  of  the 
twenty-seven  coal-producing  states,  and  is  grad- 
ually extending  its  power  into  all  of  the  twenty- 
seven.  About  75  per  cent  of  all  the  coal-mine 
employees  in  the  country  are  at  present  members 
of  the  union;  more  than  8$  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  486,000  are  governed  by  the  union's  scales 
and  work  under  its  conditions  of  employment, 
and,  the  officials  of  the  union  claim,  fully  90  per 
cent  of  all  coal-mine  workers  in  the  U.  S.  would 
go  out  on  a  strike  if  a  national  suspension  of 
coal-mining  is  ever  found  to  be  necessary  by  the 
tmion. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  of  America  is  one  of 
the  most  democratic  organizations  in  the  world, 
with  the  possibility  of  it  all  at  once  becoming 
one  of  the  most  autocratic.  It  is  democratic  in 
the  sense  that  in  the  final  analysis  its  policy  and 
management  are  in  the  hands  of  its  members.  To 
them,  in  their  local  unions,  every  great  question 
affecting  the  national  imion  is  referred  sooner  or 
later;  from  the  local  imions  come  the  final  de- 
cisions on  all  such  questions. 

Once  a  year  representatives  of  the  local  tmions 
meet  in  regular  convention  as  the  national 
union,  usually  at  Indianapolis,  and  for  ten  days 
or  two  weeks  outline  the  policy  of  the  national 
union  for  the  ensuing  year.  This  convention 
possesses  absolute  power;  there  is  nothing  af- 
fecting the  organization  it  cannot  do,  even  to 
altering  or  amending  its  fundamental  law — 
the  constitution.  It  can  even  abrogate,  if  it  so 
chooses,  the  agreement  of  the  Interstate  Joint 
Conference. 

No  strike  can  be  ordered  by  any  district,  nor 
can  final  action  be  taken  upon  any  questions 
directly  or  indirectly  affecting  the  interests  of  the 
mine  workers  of  another  district,  until  the  ap- 
proval of  the  national  president  is  secured  in 
writing,  or,  he  having  disapproved,  until  favor- 
able action  upon  an  appeal  from  his  decision  has 
been  taken  by  the  Executive  Board.  An  excep- 
tion to  this,  of  course,  is  in  case  the  strike  or 
action  has  been  ordered  by  the  national  conven- 
tion. 

The  vesting  of  such  great  power,  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America,  in  the  hands  of  one 
man  is  due  primarily  to  the  exigencies  of  strike 
times  when,  for  all  practical  purposes,  the  union 
becomes  a  military  organization,  in  the  control 
of  which  there  must  not  be  the  least  possibility 
of  divided  leadership. 

Under  the  constitution  every  local  union  is 
required  to  pay  into  the  national  treasury  a  per- 
capita  tax  01  ten  cents  a  month  for  each  member 
and  such  additional  assessments  as  may  be  levied 
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by  the  National  Executive  Board.  Boys  vinder 
sixteen  years  of  age  are  regarded  as  half  members 
and  pay  one  half  as  much  tax  and  assessments 
as  full  members.  These  dues  and  assessments 
from  the  locals  form  the  principal  sources  of  in- 
come for  the  national  union.  When  a  strike  of  un- 
usual proportions  is  in  progress  contributions  from 
other  labor  organizations  and  from  the  general 
public  increase  the  funds  in  the  national  treasury. 
The  important  part  these  play  in  the  conduct  of  the 
organization  was  shown  during  the  six  months' 
strike  in  the  anthracite  region  of  Pennsylvania  in 
1 90  a .  To  carry  on  that  struggle  alone ,  not  includ- 
ing the  expenses  accompanying  the  strike  of  mine 
worters  in  progress  at  the  same  time  in  the  Vir- 
ginias, the  various  unions  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America  voluntarily  donatedSa  ^S,344, 
and  the  members  of  the  organization  paid  m  spe- 
cial assessments  $1,967,026,  a  total  of  $3,325,370. 

So  well  org^zed  are  the  finances  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America  that  the  na- 
tional union  was  able  to  carry  on  a  wide-spread 
system  of  rehef  to  the  needy  anthracite  mine 
workers  during  the  last  two  months  of  the  strike 
in  1902.  In  this  rehef  work  no  distinction  was 
made  between  union  and  non-union  men.  In  fact 
the  testimony  of  many  witnesses  is  to  the  effect 
that  aid  was  furnished  as  freely  to  the  non-union 
as  to  the  union  mine  workers. 

Since  1885  the  union  has  held  an  annual  joint 
conference  with  representatives  of  the  operators 
and  coal-mining  companies  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, and  the  Pittsburg  field  of  Pennsylvania. 
In  these  conferences  labor  is  regarded  as  a  com- 
modity, and  the  possessor  of  this  labor — ^the  mine 
worker — is  accorded  the  right,  through  represent- 
atives of  the  union,  to  "bargain"  with  represent- 
atives of  the  purchasers  of  that  labor — the  coal- 
mining companies — for  the  price  of  his  labor  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  to  be  sold. 

Since  the  great  strike  of  1897  the  United  Mine 
Workers  has  extended  the  eight-hour  work-day 
into  the  mines  of  Iowa,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Michi- 
gan, Kentucky,  and  parts  of  Tennessee,  and  has 
secured  for  the  mine  employees  of  those  states 
increases  in  wages  ranging  from  13  to  over  30  per 
cent.  Increases  in  the  wages  of  mine  workers  in 
other  states  have  also  been  secured  through  joint 
conventions  with  the  operators,  and  increases  in 
wages,  with  improved  conditions  of  employment, 
were  forced  from  the  railroad  mining  companies 
and  independent  operators  in  the  three  hanl-coal 
fields  of  Pennsylvania  in  1900  and  1903.  (See 
also  Coal  Strikb  and  Western  Fbdbration  op 
Miners.)  Frank  J.  Warnb,  Ph.D. 

UNITBD  STATES,  THE.  (For  all  statistics  and 
details,  see  special  articles.  In  this  article  we 
very  briefly  outline  the  story  of  social  reform  in 
the  U.  S.  so  as  to  bring  out  the  continuity  and 
the  connection  of  the  various  movements.) 

Social  reform  in  the  U.  S.  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced  with  the  political  agitation  over  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  As  is  well  known, 
it  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  that  the  various 
states  were  induced  to  ratify  the  Constitution.  It 
was  held  by  large  masses  of  the  {leople  in  all  the 
various  states  that  the  Constitution  was  a  con- 
cession to  aristocracy  and  the  power  of  wealth  in 
giving  too  much  power  to  the  central  government 
and  thus  subverting  the  very  principles  of  democ- 
racy upon  which  the  American  government  was 
supposed  to  rest.  While,  therefore,  the  lead- 
eruiip   of   Washington,    Hamilton,    and    others 


brought  political  success  for  a  while  to  the  Fed- 
eralists, the  supporters  of  the  Constitution,  a 
strong  party  of  decentraUzation  was  growing  up, 
led  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  finally  won 
poUtical  success  in  the  presidential  elections  in 
1801,  with  Jefferson  as  president.  "The  Re- 
pubUcan  and  Democratic  Party,"  as  the  party 
supporting  this  view  was  then  called,  remained  in 
power  under  the  presidency  of  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, and  Monroe  until  1825,  and  was  strong  with 
the  masses  of  the  country  and  the  agricultural 
interests,  the  opposing  Federalists  being  mainly 
strong  with  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  North.  The  doctrine  of  decen- 
trahzation  was  during  this  period  largely  applied 
not  only  in  the  central  government  but  in  the 
states,  it  being  generally  held  even  by  both  par- 
ties that  that  was  the  best  government  which 
governed  least.  It  was  during  this  long  period 
too  that  the  U.  S.  developed  its  national  tendency 
to  individualism  and  the  minimizing  of  govern- 
ment action,  federal,  state,  and  local.  (For  all  this, 
however,  see  article  Centralization.) 

The  first  steps  to  reform  other  than  political 
were,  as  is  well  known,  in  the  agitation  against 
slavery.  The  Pennsylvania  society  for  the  abo- 
Ution  of  slavery  was  formed  as  early  as  1774,  and 
abolition  societies  followed  in  almost  all  the  states 
in  the  immediately  ensuing  years,  including  Vir- 
ginia (1791).  The  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  by 
Great  Britain  (1807)  was  followed  by  that  of  the 
U.  S.  in  1808.  Nevertheless  the  issue  between 
the  slave  power  and  the  aboUtionists  increased 
steadily  in  popular  interest.  In  1831  Garrison 
(q.  V.)  established  the  Liberator  in  Boston,  and  in 
1832  the  New  England  Anti-Slavery  Society  was 
formed.  (For  all  details,  however,  see  article 
Abolition.)  The  Liberty  Party  was  formed  in 
1840,  the  Free  Soil  Party  in  1848,  leading  to  the 
formation  of  the  Republican  Party  and  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion,  till  in  1870  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  disbanded,  believing  its  work 
fuUv  done. 

I)istinctive  economic  and  labor  reform  in  the 
U.  S.  came  much  later,  altho  a  few  trade-unions 
were  formed  very  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
if  not  in  the  eighteenth.  (See  Trade-Unions  in 
THE  United  States.)  The  really  formative 
period  of  American  trade-unionism,  however, 
did  not  begin  till  1825,  and  then  only  gradually 
became  active  until  1840,  when  it  was  somewhat 
submerged  by  the  interest  in  Fourierism.  Va- 
rious labor  papers  were  published  during  this 
period  and  important  labor  organizations  at- 
tempted. A  Workingman's  Convention  was  held 
in  Syracuse  as  early  as  1830  and  made  a  labor 
nomination  for  the  governorship  of  New  York. 

The  Labor  movement,  however,  early  became 

largely  identified  with  the  eight-hour  movement, 

and  from  1840  to  1850  this  was  the 

Su4t  Labor  importantsubjectof  agitation  in  labor 

ir^wntnt  <='"=1*8'  !•*  '  840  President  Van  Buren 
issued  a  proclamation  establishing  the 
ten-hour  system  in  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment establishments.     (See  Eight-Hour  Day.) 

Meanwhile,  although  having  little  direct  con- 
nection with  the  general  economic  movement, 
industrial  colonies  of  one  kind  or  another  were 
established  in  the  U.  S.,  mainly  from  Europe. 
The  Shakers,  led  by  Ann  Lee,  first  came  to  the 
U.  S.  from  England  in  1774  and  were  gathered 
into  Settlements  in  1787.  The  Harmonists  (q.  f.) 
came  to  America  in  1803.  In  1825  Robert  Owen 
established  his  short-lived  community  in  New 
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Harmony,  Ind.  (For  these  and  other  colonies, 
see  Communities.)  These  colonies,  however,  led 
to  a  considerable  development  of  the  community 
idea  in  the  U.  S.  itself,  the  most  important  result 
of  which  was  the  foundation  of  Brook  Farm  in 
1842.  This,  however,  was  swallowed  up  in  the 
wave  of  Fourierite  socialism  which  swept  over 
the  U.  S.  from  1840  to  1850.  In  1840  Brisbane 
(q.  V.)  published  his  "Social  Destiny  of  Man,"  and 
in  1843  Horace  Greeley  opened  the  columns  of 
the  New  York  Tribune  to  the  teachings  of  Four- 
ierism.  Fourierite  phalanxes  were  established 
almost  by  the  dozen.  Even  Brook  Farm  became 
a  Fourierite  phalanx  in  1844.  The  movement, 
however,  did  not  endure,  and  by  1850  it  was  prac- 
tically at  an  end. 

After  1850  the  political  events  which  preceded 
the  war  absorbed  attention,  altho  various  labor- 
unions  were  formed  and  considerable  agitation 
created  in  various  social  and  economic  lines.  All 
this,  however,  was  for  the  time  forgotten  in  the 
Civil  War. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  a  new  era  of  social  re- 
form begins  in  the  U.  S.  The  first  political  move- 
ments were  connected  with  the  greenback  and 
currency  question  (see  Currency),  but  the  trade- 
union  movement  was  not  inert.  A  National 
Labor-Union  had  been  formed  in  1 860,  but  had  not 
endured,  and  in  1866  another  National  Labor- 
Union  was  formed.  A  grand  Eight-Hour  League 
was  organized,  and  later  (1869)  the  smaller  but 
more  influential  Boston  Eight-Hour  League. 
The  efforts  of  this  league  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  in  1862, 
the  first  labor  bureau  of  the  world.  In  1874 
Massachusetts  enacted  a  ten-hour  law  for  women 
and  children  under  the  age  of  eighteen.  Since 
then  the  progress  of  labor  legislation  has  been  al- 
most steady.  In  1870  and  1871  we  have  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  direct  connection  between  the 
labor  movement  in  the  U.  S.  and  in  Europe,  when 
a  few  branches  of  the  International  (q.  v.)  were 
formed  in  the  U.  S.,  but  did  not  take  deep  root. 
In  1873,  however,  an  attempt  was  made  to  reor- 
ganize the  National  Labor-Union  and  an  impor- 
tant congress  was  held  in  Rochester  and  drafted 
a  platform  which  later  became  almost  without 
change  the  famous  platform  of  Knights  of  Labor 
(q.  r.).  This  great  order  was  first  established  as 
a  secret  labor-union  in  1869,  though  it  did  not 
hold  its  first  general  assembly  until  Jan.  i,  1878. 
Meanwhile  various  trade-unions  had  been  grow- 
ing in  power  and  believing  in  the  principles  of 
trade  autonomy  and  federation  instead  of  a  mer- 
ging in  one  general  organization  like  the  Knights 
of  Labor,  various  attenipts  at  such  organiza^ 
tion  were  made,  resulting  finally  in  the  formation 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in  i886.> 
(See  American  Federation  op  Labor.) 

Socialism,  as  a  political  movement,  began  in 
the  U.  S.  much  later  than  in  Europe.  After  the 
collapse  of  the  revolutions  of  1848,  however,  a 
few  European  exiles,  mainly  German,  sowed  the 
seeds  of  international  socialism  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
ia  few  local  Socialist  societies  were  started  princi- 
pally in  or  near  New  York  City.  They,  how- 
ever, were  for  the  most  part  forgotten  in  the  war 
and  the  new  problems  that  sprung  up 

■imiI.iimh     atitsclose.  In  1876,  however,  a  Social 
Democratic  Workingman's  Party  cast 
1,365  votes  in  the  City  of  New  York. 
In  1877  it  changed  its  name  to  the  Socialist  Labor 
Party.    It  was,  however,  composed  largely  of  Ger- 
mans and  was  Uttle  in  touch  with  the  native  Amer- 


ican trade-union  movement.  It  was,  too,  like  the 
early  European  international  movement,  by  no 
means  free  from  the  anarchist  movement,  and 
did  not  become  so  till  the  two  wings  of  the  party 
completely  split  in  1885.  After  that  the  Socialist 
Labor  Party  grew,  till  the  policy  it  developed  of 
hostiUty  to  the  trade-union  movement  (since  the 
movement  as  a  whole  would  not  declare  for 
]x>litical  socialism)  dissatisfied  a  large  number  of 
the  members  of  the  party,  particularly  in  the 
West,  and  the  Sociahst  Democratic  Party  was 
organized  in  1898.  Since  then  the  Socialist  "Labor 
Party  has  grown  steadily  relatively  smaller,  and 
is  now  confined  mainly  to  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Daniel  De  Leon  (^.  v.)  in  New  York  City  and  else- 
where. The  Socialist  Democratic  Party  (now 
called  in  most  states  the  Socialist  Party)  has  be- 
come the  main  representative  of  political  social- 
ism in  the  U.  S.  Its  platform  and  policy  are 
those  of  international  socialism,  while  as  con- 
cerns trade-unionism,  it  strives  to  induce  trade- 
unions  to  declare  for  political  socialism.  In  this 
for  the  most  part  it  fails,  tho  a  few  unions,  no- 
tably the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  (q.  v.), 
have  done  so.  Nevertheless,  its  members  work 
more  or  less  in  harmony  with  the  unions  on  trade- 
union  lines  and  the  party  vote  steadily  grows. 
(See  Social  Democratic'Party.) 

A  distinctively  American  Socialist  movement, 
however,  began  in  1888  when  a  Nationalist  Club 
was  founded  in  Boston  to  advocate  the  ideals  por- 
trayed in  Edward  Bellamy's  "Looking  Back- 
ward "  (see  Nationalism),  and  led  to  a  very 
general  discussion  and  propag^anda 
w»H«««n«m  °^  Socialist  ideas  throughout  the 
country.  Various  similar  clubs  were 
formed,  with  one  or  two  attempts  at 
political  organization,  particularly  in  California. 
The  movement,  however,  did  not  endure  in  or- 
ganized form,  but  for  the  first  time  the  seeds  of 
political  socialism  were  widely  sown  in  the  U.  S. 
Almost  at  the  same  time  and  with  the  same  result 
of  unenduring  organization,  but  with  the  sowing 
of  germinal  seeds  far  and  wide,  we  have  a 
Christian  Socialist  movement  beginning  also  in 
Boston  in  the  Society  of  Christian  Socialists  or- 
ganized in  1889.  This  was  a  definitely  Socialist 
body  and  movement,  tho  there  have  also  been 
various  Christian  Social  societies  in  the  U.  S. 
not  definitely  socialistic,  such  as  the  Christian 
Social  Union,  the  Church  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  the  Interests  of  Labor,  the  Broth- 
erhood of  the  Kingdom.  (See  their  respective 
names.)  In  1906,  however,  a  new  Christian 
Socialist  Fellowship  (q.  v.)  was  formed  in  the 
West  on  definite  Socialist  lines.  (See  also 
Christian  Socialism;  Bliss;  Herron;  Carr.) 
The  seeds  of  this  Nationalism  and  Christian  So- 
cialism, however,  early  passed  into  the  Populist 
movement  and  largely  influenced  it. 

Th*  Pofmtist  Party.  This  party,  the  outgrowth  of  the 
Fanners'  Alliance  (9.  v.)  which  besan  in  Texas  as  early  as 
1876,  was  formed  on  a  national  basis  at  Omaha  in  xooa, 
tho  a  Kansas  People's  Party  was  formed  in  1890  and  nad 
large  success  in  that  state. 

Into  this  party  came  many  elements,  however.     A  National 
Greenback  Party  had  been  formed  in  1876,  on  the  greenback 
issue  (see  Greenback  Party),  but  later  united  with  "labor 
reformers,"  and  as  the  national  "Greenback 
Labor  Party"  in  1878  polled  over  x, 000,000 
Fsoillo's       votes  and  elected  fourteen  representatives  to 
p^Il         Congress.     In   1880,  however,  it  polled  only 
""J         300,867  votes  and  in  1884  only  175,380  on  an 
'antimonopoly"    platform.      In    1887,   how- 
ever,   a    National    Union    Labor    Party  was 
organized  at  Cincinnati,  which,  tho  polling  a  small  vote  in 
1888,  kept  this  movement  alive  m  1890.   All  these  elements — 
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greenbaclc,  labor,  and  nationalists — united  with  ttw  Farmers 
Alliance  in  the  People's  Party.  Tho  called  a  labor  party,  it 
had,  however,  little  or  no  connection  with  the  trade-unions  or 
their  members  and  was  lather  a  farmers'  and  middle-class 
movement.  As  a  result  it  stood  for  greenback  and  silver 
corrency  ideas  (see  Cukksncy),  together  with  socialistic  ideas, 
Bttch  as  the  nationalization  of  raUways,  etc.  When,  therefore, 
these  ideas,  largely  through  the  influence  of  Mr.  William  J. 
Bryan,  captured  the  Chicago  Democratic  Convention  in  i8y6, 
the  People's  Party  by  a  Urge  majority  voted  to  fuse  with 
the  Democratic  Party  and  thus  became  lost  in  it,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  a  small  minority  to  Iceep  the  party  alive. 

The  result  has  been  to  divide  the  Democratic 
Party  into  a  minority  (nationally  not  small  and 
possessing  influence  and  wealth)  of  old-time 
Democrats  unfavorable  to  most  progressive 
measures  and  intensely  individualistic;  and  a 
majority  favorable  to  socialistic  measures  but 
with  no  concerted  platform  or  policy  on  which  it 
is  agreed,  since  it  largely  represents  an  attempt 
to  unite  socialistic  measures  to  an  individualistic 
basis.  Prominent  leaders  like  William  J.  Bryan, 
Tom  Johnson,  the  able  single-tax  mayor  of  Cleve- 
land, W.  R.  Hearst,  and  others  succeed  in  doing 
this  to  the  satisfaction  of  themselves  and  their 
followers,  but  without  national  union. 

Meanwhile  the  Republican  Party,  bom  of  the  an- 
tislavery  movement  (see  Abolition  Movbmbnt), 
and  heir  to  the  federal  traditions 
-^  ,  and  the  economics  of  protection, 
ff-tUm  ^**  been  the  party  of  construc- 
'^'""'  tion  and  of  support  of  the  federal 
government,  as  against  state  rights. 
Nevertheless,  becoming  the  party  of  protection 
and  of  gold,  it  has  become  a  party  whose  machin- 
ery and  politics  are  controlled  by  capitalists  and 
monopohsts,  and  therefore  the  party  of  the  rich, 
plus  a  large  middle-class  vote  of  respectability 
and  conservatism,  together  with  the  negro  vote 
and  a  large  vote  in  cities  dominated  by  Republi- 
can bosses.  Against  this  party  machinery  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  struggled  with  so-called  antitrust 
measures  (see  Railroads,  etc.)  with  the  result 
that  the  Republican  Party  has  become  divided 
with  the  president,  popular  with  the  people,  and 
the  monopolists  in  control  of  the  party  machine. 
Thus  neither  the  Democratic  nor  the  Republican 
Party  comes  before  the  country  with  a  united 
front,  but  the  Republican  Party  with  the  im- 
mense advantage  of  being  in  power,  having  access 
to  large  moneyed  support,  and  of  being  the  party 
to  which  the  country  owes  its  "success."  Mean- 
while the  Prohibition  Party,  formed  in  1869  as  a 
national  party,  from  1893  to  1896  added  to  its 

Elatform  various  other  reforms,  which  it  has  since 
ireely  abandoned  for  prohibitioa  simply. 
Such,  very  briefly  stated,  have  been  the  main 
national  pohtical  reform  movements.    The  main 
political  movements,   not  national,   have  been 
various  efforts  at  municipal  reform;  at  first  mere 
sporadic  uprisings  of  outraged  citizens  in  tem- 
porary non-partizan  political  movements  to  oust 
an  unusually  corrupt  administration, 
■nnldiMl    *"  '^°^  frequently  the  unusually ppen 
^J^^^   corruption  of  a  ring  (see  Tammany 
■^™""      Hall;  Corruption),  but  developing 
later  permanent  organizations,  and 
later  still  the  Law   and  Order    Leagues  which 
sprang  up  during  the  eighties,  and  more  thorough 
organizations  like  the  Municipal  Voters'  League 
of  Chicago,  organized  in  1896,  and  the  Municipal 
Leagues  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
others,  and  finally  uniting  these  in  a  National 
Municipal  League  with  affiliated  societies  in  every 
large  American  city  and  an  intelligent  civic  re- 
form movement  now  sweeping  through  the  land. 


In  state  action  there  have  been  various  efforts 
at  reform,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  and  Wis- 
consin, and  still  more  frequent  efforts  at  anti- 
monopoly  legislation,  as  in  the  Granger  laws 
enacted  in  many  central  western  states,  laws  re- 
quiring three-cent-a-mile  rates  and  other  "re- 
forms" enacted  in  many  states  in  1906,  and  "so- 
called"  anticombination  laws  enacted  at  different 
times  in  almost  every  state  and  almost  univer- 
sally without  result.  Some  states  have  enacted 
some  tax-reform  legislation.  In  1886  Mr.  Henry 
George,  nominated  for  the  mayoralty  by  the 
United  Labor  Party,  conducted  a  phenomenal 
campaign  for  the  single  tax  in  New  York  City, 
polling  63,110  ballots,  followed  in  1886  by  a  state 
campaign.  The  results  of  these  campaigns  and 
brilliant  lectures  delivered  by  Mr.  George  through- 
out the  U.  S.,  and  after  his  death  by  manv  able 
champions,  has  been  to  develop  no  party,  but  to 
affect  some  tax  legislation  and  enroll  many  de- 
voted adherents  mainly  in  the  radical  wing  of  the 
Democratic  Partv.  Anarchism  (a.  v.)  1^  had 
some  brilliant  advocates  in  the  U.  S.,  but  has 
affected  no  national  movement.  The  significant 
and  epoch-making  hanging  of  the  so-called  "Chi- 
cago Anarchists"  (q.  v.)  in  1887  is  the  only  im- 
portant anarchjst  event. 

Temperance  in  the  U.  S.,  on  the  contrary,  has 

had  much  political  activity  in  the  U.  S.  nationally 

through  the  Prohibition  Party  (see  above),  but 

far  more  effectively  through  Local 

fM—       Option  (q.  v.)  which  has  carried  the 

Manmanta  discussion  of  temperance  into  almost 

^^^  every  town  and  village  in  the  U.  S. 
Most  effective  in  this  line  has  been 
the  work  of  the  women,  and  particularly  of  the  Na- 
tional Woman's  Christian  Tbmperancb  Union, 
beginning  in  the  Woman's  Crusade  of  1874  and 
organized  by  Miss  Frances  £.  Willard  into  a 
world's  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  1883. 
More  recently  considerable  temperance  agitation 
and  also  with  bearing  on  legislatures  has  resulted 
from  the  Anti-Saloon  Leagues,  begun  as  a  state 
movement  in  Ohio  in  1893.  In  these  educational 
and  moral  movements  has  the  main  work  for  tem- 
perance been  done  in  the  U.  S.  rather  than  in  the 
adoption  of  prohibition  by  certain  states,  as  in 
"the  Maine  Law"  of  1851,  the  adoption  of  pro- 
hibition in  Kansas  in  1800,  or  the  adoption  of  the 
dispensary  system  by  South  Carolina  in  1893. 
(S«5,  however.  Temperance  and  the  various  tem- 
perance movements  and  ideas  under  their  differ- 
ent names.) 

Cooperation  and,  to  a  much  less  extent,  profit- 
sharing  have  had  repeated  and  widely  scattered 
trials  in  the  U.  S.,  but  without  developing  a  con- 
certed national  movement,  as  in  other  countries, 
unless  it  be  the  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions of  the  U.  S.,  which  lead  the  world  in  that 
especial  form  of  cooperation.  (See  Coopbra- 
tion:  Profit-Sharing;  Building  and  Loan 
Associations.) 

Communities  of  almost  every  kind  have  also 
been  tried  in  the  U.  S.  After  the  failure  of  the 
Fourierite  commimities  there  were  no  large  at- 
tempts in  this  line  till  about  1885,  when  for  about 
fifteen  years  we  have  a  long  line  of  experiments, 
almost  all,  however,  disconnected  and  almost  all 
disastrous  and  short-lived.  (But  see  Shakbrs; 
Amana  Pairview  and  Homb  Colony;  and  dso 
Communities.)  Less  ambitious  but  more  prac- 
tical efforts,  however,  mainly  on  the  parts  ot  em- 
ployers, have  developed  many  so-called  "model 
villages"  and  have  resulted  m  many  activities 
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for  the  benefits  of  the  employed.  (See  Model 
ViLLAOBs;  Industrial  Bbttbrmbnts.)  "Set- 
tlements" have  been  founded  in 
_     p^y^  very  large  numbers  in  all  of  the  large 

iui^^^"*°  "o*  *  ^^'^  °^  '•h*  smaller  cities, 

"^""^  particularly  since  1895,  and  some  of 
them  with  very  great  success,  like 
Hull  House  in  Chicago,  founded  in  1889,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  have  affected  the  whole  city 
if  not  the  country.  (See  Settlements.)  Many 
churches  have  undertaken  social  activities.  (See 
Institutional  Churches.)  Charities  and  phil- 
anthropies  of  almost  every  kind  have  had  a  very 
large  development.  (See  Charity  Organization 
SociBTiBs;  Baths;  Libraries;  Kindergartens; 
Rbcreation  Cbntbrs;  Rbformatoriss,  etc.) 

Civil  service  reform  has  been  largely  and  suc- 
oe^ully  adopted.  (See  Civil  Service.)  Pri- 
mary reform  has  been  much  less  developed,  but  is 
successfully  beginning.  (See  Ballot  Reform; 
Primaries.) 

The  Referendum  and  the  Initiative  have 
been  largely  discust  and  quite  recently  adopted  in 
several  western  cities.  (See  Direct  Legisla- 
tion.) 

Labor  Bureaus  and  Labor  Legislation  have 
had  considerable  development  (see  those  sub- 
jects), imdoubtedly  largely  due  to  influence  of 
the  great  growth  of  organized  labor  (see  Trade- 
Unions),  perhaps  in  their  turn  largely  occasioned 
by  the  phenomenal  g^wth  of  combination  in 
capital.  These  great  aggregations  of  capital  on 
the  one  hand  and  labor  on  the  other  have  led  to 
^gantic  strikes  which  have  assumed  national 
importance,  notably  the  Pittsburg  railroad  and 
coal  strikes  of  1879,  the  strikes  on  the  Gould 
railroads  in  the  early  nineties,  the  great  Pullman 
strike  of  1894,  and  the  Homestead  strike  of  1893, 
and  perhaps  greatest  of  all  the  coal  strike  of 
1903.  AH  of  these  great  struggles,  and  of  nu- 
merous smaller,  whichever  side  has  immediately 
won,  both  sides  in  the  long  run  have  seemed  to 
emerge  more  strongly  organized  and  yet  with  in- 
creased respect  for  their  opponents'  strength. 
The  result  has  been  wide  discussion  and  consid- 
erable adoption  of  methods  of  arbitration  and 
conciliation,  tho  compulsory  arbitration  has  re- 
ceived Uttle  favor.  In  this  movement  the  Na- 
tional Civic  Federation,  organized  nationally  in 
1901,  has  been  a  leader.  (See  Arbitration; 
Conciliation;  Open  and  Closed  Shop,  etc.,  etc.) 
Perhaps  especially  characteristic  of  the  U.  S., 
however,  has  been,  the  large  development  of 
women's  clubs  of  various  kinds,  and  especially 
the  entry  of  women  into  almost  every  kind  of 
professional  and  industrial  life.  Only  four 
states,  Wyoming  (1869),  Colorado  (1893),  Utah 
(1895),  and  Idimo  (1896),  have  granted  com- 
plete woman's  suffrage  and  that  with  little  effect, 
of  either  the  good  results  claimed  by  its  advocates 
or  the  evil  results  feared  by  its  critics,  but  many 
states  have  granted  school  suffit^e  with,  in  a  few 
instances,  municipal  suffra^,  and  probably  in  no 
country  is  woman's  educational  and  social  influ- 
ence so  potent  and  actively  used  as  in  the  U.  S. 
Women  have  entered  very  largely  into  industrial 
life.  (See  Woman's  Movements;  Woman's  Suf- 
frage; Women's  Trade-Unions;  Women's  Fed- 
eration OF  Clubs,  etc.  See  also  special  articles 
on  all  important  subjects.) 

mnVERSTTT  EXTEHSIOH:  The  University 
Extension  movement  dates  from  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  universities  of  England 


to  extend  their  benefits  to  men  and  women  who 
could  not  attend  their  regular  sessions.  Begin- 
ning in  1867,  Prof.  James  Stuart  and  others  be- 
gan lecturing  to  bodies  of  club  women,  teachers, 
and  workmen,  especially  in  the  northern  indus- 
trial districts  of  England.  The  University  of 
Cambridge  appointed  a  committee  in  1872, 
which  reported  in  1873,  recommending  the  uni- 
versity experiment  with  courses  of  lectures  in 
two  or  three  towns.  In  the  winter  of  1873  the 
first  lectures  authorized  by  the  uni- 

ll_i-i_      versity    were    given    in    Leicester, 

""•"  Derby,  and  Nottingham.  These  lec- 
tures followed  the  methods  which 
have  become  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
university  extension,  the  lecture  being  followed 
or  preceded  by  the  quiz,  the  weekly  or  fortnightly 
paper  presented  by  volunteer  students,  exami- 
nation, and  the  printed  syllabus. 

In  the  absence  of  a  teaching  university  in 
London  a  society  was  established  in  1876  to  ex- 
tend the  methods  of  the  tmiversity.  In  1878 
the  University  of  Oxford  followed  this  example 
with  little  success,  until  in  1885  it  began  to  offer 
courses  of  six  lectures  instead  of  the  twelve 
which  had  remained  the  tmit  with  the  other  or- 
ganizations. The  rapid  growth  of  university 
extension  in  the  next  tew  years  inspired  imitators 
in  America. 

Experimental  lectures  were  given  in  1887  and 
succeeding  years,  and  in  1890  the  Philadelphia 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching 
was  organized.  The  following  year  the  American 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teaching 
grew  out  of  this  local  effort.  The  first  president 
of  the  American  society  was  Prof.  Edmund  J. 
James,  subsequently  director  of  the  Extension 
Division  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

The  movement  took  root  in  the  West  in  the  or- 

fantzation  of  the  Chicago  Society  for  University 
Extension,  in  1891.  This  organization  undertook 
to  correlate  the  efforts  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  uni- 
versities in  the  middle  West,  and  was  responsible 
for  much  of  the  pioneer  work  in  that  section. 
During  those  earlier  years  spasmodic  attempts 
were  made  by  other  universities,  notably  by  the 
Universities  of  Iowa,  Wisconsin,  Cornell,  and 
Brown,  but  the  first  institution  to  incorporate 
university  extension  methods  as  an  integral  part 
of  its  organization  was  the  University  of  Chicago, 
which  on  its  foundation  in  1893  accepted  the 
extra-mural  teaching  as  one  of  its  functions. 
The  prophetic  instinct  of  Prof.  William  Rainey 
Harper  saw  a  field  for  the  university  which  was 
nothing  less  than  world-wide,  and  planned  to  send 
members  of  the  faculty  out  through  the  country, 
for  lectures  throughout  the  city  and  suburtra, 
for  the  conduct  of  classes,  duplicating  university 
work  and  their  teachings  by  correspondence 
throughout  the  world.  These  three  methods  are 
still  followed  by  the  University  of  Chicago  with 
increasing  success. 

Recently  the  University  of  California  has  or- 
ganized an  Extension  Department  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Morse  Stephens,  whose  ex- 
perience in  England  and  at  Cornell  qualifies  him 
to  direct  such  work  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The 
latest  accession  to  the  ranks  of  universities  giving 
official  recognition  to  university  extension  is 
Columbia,  where  an  experienced  extension  man. 
Dr.  Frederick  H.  Sykes,  has  organized  a  system 
of  lectures  and  classes  of  exceptional  thorough- 
ness. The  most  remarkable  expression  of  the  in- 
fluence of  university  extension  in  America  has 
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come   through  recognition  of  the  merit  of  its 
methods  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York 
City,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leip- 
ziger,    supervisor    of    free    lectures. 
HTt«wt      Over    1,000,000    people   attend   the 
4,000    or    more    lectures    given    in 
Greater  New  York  annually.     This 
example  has  been  followed  officially  by  Milwau- 
kee, and  through  private  patronage  by  various 
other  cities. 

The  numerical  significance  of  university  exten- 
sion in  Great  Britain  and  America  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  partly  indicated  by  the  attendance  on 
the  lectures  conducted  by  the  University  of 
Cambridge  of  over  10,000  people  anntially;  Lon- 
don University  (which  has  incorporated  the 
London  University  Extension  Society),  over  15,- 
000  people;  Oxford,  20,000;  the  American  So- 
ciety at  Philadelphia,  25,000;  the  University  of 
Chicago,  50,000.  These  figures  represent  the  at- 
tendance at  courses  of  six  or  more  lectures  given 
at  weekly  or  fortnightly  intervals. 

Not  the  least  significant  of  the  methods  of  uni- 
versity extension  is  that  of  correspondence  in- 
struction. This  method  was  employed  in  Ger- 
many as  early  as  1856  by  the  School  of  Languages 
in  Berlin,  and  in  the  United  States  at  Chautauqua 
in  1894.  The  University  of  Chicago  incorporated 
these  methods  in  its  original  organization  in  1892, 
and  gives  instruction  now  to  over  2,000  students 
in  every  state  in  the  union  and  many  foreign 
countries.  Similar  work  is  undertaken  by  the 
American  Institute  of  Sacred  Literature,  Chicago, 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  University  of  Wis- 
consin, Northwestern  University,  Sprague  Law 
School,  Detroit,  and  other  minor  institutions,  as 
well  as  by  several  large  commercial  organiza- 
tions. University  extension  methods  have  also 
been  employed  by  several  European  universities 
and  organizations,  notably  in  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
Paris.  Charles  Zubbun. 

USURY:  Literally  means  and  originally  meant 
use-money,  the  pavment  of  money  for  the  use  of 
money,  and  sometimes  even  payment  for  the  use 
of  any  article.  It  was  identical  with  our  term  in- 
terest. Only  in  modern  times  has  it  been  limited 
to  mean  the  taking  of  inordinate  or  excessive  in- 
terest. In  this  article  we  consider  the  ethics  of 
usury  or  interest-taking.  (For  economic  and 
other  questions,  see  Interest;  Capital.) 

Usury  or  interest-taking  among  all  ancient 
peoples  was  considered  sin.  The  Hebrew  con- 
demnation of  usury  is  well  known:  "Thou  shalt 
not  lend  upon  usury  to  thy  brother;  usury  of 
money,  usury  of  victuals,  usury  of  anything 
that  is  lent  upon  usury"  (Deut.  xxiii.,  19).  This 
condemnation  occurs  repeatedly  in  the  Old 
Testament.  (See  Lev.  xxv.,  35-37;  Ex.  xxii., 
25;  Neh.  v.,  7,  etc.)  Ps.  xv.,  5,  aescribes  the 
righteous  man  as  one  "who  putteth  not  out  his 
money  to  usury."  It  is  true  that  the  Hebrew 
could  take  usury  of  a  non-Hebrew!  "Unto  a 
stranger  thou  mayest  lend  upon  usury"  (Deut. 
xxiii.,  20),  but  this  was  probably  due  to  tne  or- 
ganic and  national  conception  of  Hebrew  moral- 
ity. All  races  originally  condemned  usury. 
Herodotus  says  the  Persians  repudiated  all  buy- 
ing and  selling.  Yet  usurv  was  everywhere 
practised.  In  Greece  and  Rome  it  gradually 
developed  a  plutocracy  by  putting  all  the  small 
creditors  into  the  power  of  the  rich,  and  often 
reducing  the  poor  to  literal  slavery.  Aristotle 
ranks  usury  with  prostitution.    He  says: 


Such  are  all  they  who  pl^  iUibenl  trades;  as  thoce,  for 
instance,  who  keep  houses  «  ill  fame,  and  all  penons  of  that 
class:  and  usuren,  who  lend  out  small  soma  at  exorbitant 
rates:  for  all  these  from  improper  sources,  and  take  mors  than 
they  ought  ("  Nichomathean  Ethics,"  iv.,  |  1). 

Plato  says: 

Of  the  two  sorts  of  money-making,  one.  as  I  have  just 
said,  is  a  part  of  household  management,  the  other  is  retail 
trade;  the  former  necessary  and  honorable,  the  latter  a  kind 
of  exchange  which  is  justly  censured;  for  it  is  unnatural,  and  a 
mode  by  which  men  gain  from  one  another.  The  most  hated 
sort,  and  with  the  greatest  reason,  is  usury,  which  makes  a 

fain  out  of  money  itself,  and  not  from  the  natural  use  of  it. 
'or  money  was  intended  to  be  used  in  exchange,  but  not  to 
increase  at  interest.  And  this  term  usury  (r&Kot),  which 
means  the  birth  of  money  from  money,  is  applied  to  the 
breeding  of  money,  because  the  ofispring  resembles  the  parent. 
Wherefore  of  all  modes  of  money-making,  this  is  the  most 
unnatural  ("Politics,"  i.,  lo,  4,  Jowett  tr.). 

Cato,  on  being  asked  what  he  thought  of 
usury,  asked  the  speaker  what  he  thought  of 
murder.  Nevertheless,  in  both  Greece  and  Rome 
usury  was  common,  and  laws  were  in  vain  passed 
against  it.  The  opposition  of  the  Church  lathers 
is  well  known. 

Chrysostom  says  ("Homily  on  St.  Matthew  ") : 

Nothing  is  baser  than  the  usury  of  this  world,  nothing  mote 
cruel.  Why.  other  persons'  calamities  are  such  a  man's 
traffic:  he  makes  himself  gain  of  the  distress  of  another,  and 
demands  wages  for  kindness,  as  tho  he  were  afraid  to  seem 
merciful;  and  under  the  cloak  of  kindness  he  digs  the  pitfall 
deeper  by  the  act  of  galling  a  man's  poverty. 

Basil  says  ("Second  Homily  on  Psalm  xiv.") : 

In  truth,  it  is  the  last  pitch  of  inhumanity  that  one  man. 
in  the  need  of  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  should  be  compelled 
to  borrow,  and  another,  not  satisfied  with  the  principal, 
should  seek  to  make  gain  and  profit  for  himself  out  of  the 
calamities  of  the  poor. 

Of  the  man  who  has  borrowed  on  interest 
Basil  says  farther  on: 

At  first  a  man  is  bright  and  joyous;  he  shines  with  another's 
splendor.  .  .  .  But  the  money  slips  awajr.  Time  as  it  runs 
on  adds  the  interest  to  its  tale.  Now  msht  brings  him  no 
rest;  no  day  is  joyous:  no  sun  U  bright;  Be  is  weary  at  bis 
life;  he  hates  the  days  that  are  hurrying  on  to  the  appointed 
period;  he  is  afraid  of  the  months,  for  they  are  the  parent  of 
interest.  .  .  .  Usury  is  the  origin  ai  lying,  the  beginning  at 
ingratitude,  im&imess,  perjury. 

Such  are  examples  of  the  position  of  the  fa- 
thers. Council  after  council  forbade  usury,  es- 
pecially upon  the  part  of  the  clergy.  Yet  it 
grew.  It  was  graoually  allowed,  even  by  the 
canon  law  under  the  form  of  one  exception  after 
another.  It  was,  however,  still  condemned  on 
principle.  Protestantism,  too,  first  condemned 
usury,  and  often  with  unmeasured  terms.  The 
usurer's  house  was  the  house  of  the  devil.  One 
per  cent  was  enough  to  shut  out  the  kingdom 
of  heaven.  Archbishop  Sands  is  quoted  as 
saying,  "This  canker  hath  corrupted  all 
England";  Luther  as  saying,  "To  exchange 
anything  with  any  one  and  gain  by  the  ex- 
change is  to  steal.  Interest  was  forbidden  as 
late  as  an  act  of  Edward  VI.  Beginning  with 
Henry  VIII.,  however,  the  endeavor  was  only 
to  control  the  rate  of  interest.  Calvin  was  the 
first  Christian  thinker  to  nominally  allow  inter- 
est. Locke,  Hume,  Adam  Smith,  and,  above  all, 
Teremy  Bentham,  argued  that  it  was  justifiable. 
Bentham's  celebrated  argument  was  that  the 
effort  to  condemn  and  forbid  interest  simply 
raises  the  rate  of  interest.  Men  at  times  mu^ 
borrow.  The  lender  does  a  real  service  to  the 
borrower.  Under  equity  he  is  entitled  to  some 
reward  or  interest.  If  all  interest  is  forbidden, 
he  will  then  secretly  ask  a  higher  rate  of  interest 
because  of  the  risk  run.    It  is  also  argued  t^ 
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those  of  this  school  that  the  attempt  to  control 
interest  places  useless  and  harmful  checks  on  the 
natural  now  of  conmierce. 

To-day  civilization  is  largely  based  on  interest, 
and  few  but  the  extremest  radicals  condemn  it. 
To  destroy  interest,  it  is  argued,  would  harm 
the  worker  and  overthrow  civilization.  On  the 
other  hand,  radicals  who  condemn  all  interest 
argue  that  labor  of  hand  or  brain  is  all  that  men 
ought  to  receive  pay  for,  and  that  he  who  lends 
money    lends    stored-up     labor,    perhaps,    and 


UBury 
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therefore  should  get  back  what  he  lends  and  no 
more,  because,  in  the  loaning,  he  has  himself  done 
no  labor.  They  ar^e  that  the  power  which  in- 
terest gives  to  the  idler,  who  ha!s  either  himself 
made  or  inherited  money  to  live  in  idleness  and 
receive  interest  from  those  who  toil,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  social  evils,  creating  classes,  developing 
luxurv,  enslaving  the  poor  to  support  the  rich. 
(See  Interest;  Capital.) 

Rbpbrbncbs:  I/iHry,  by  W.  Cunninsham;  Tin  Ethic  of  Vtury 
and  Inlirtst,  by  W.  BUnaid  (1891T. 


VACANT  LOT  GARDENING,  or  a  plan  for 
the  relief  of  the  unemploved.  or  of  families  in 
need,  began  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1894,  when 
Mayor  Pingree  asked  for  the  loan  of  vacant  lots 
on  which  the  unemployed  could  be  aided  to  de- 
velop vegetable  gardens.  Four  hundred  and 
thirty  acres  (about  7,000  lots)  were  given,  staked, 
plowed,  and  harrowed;  945  families  were  given 
seeds  with  lots  of  from  a  quarter  to  a  half  acre. 
About  nine  tenths  of  these  were  well  taken  care  of. 
The  estimated  value  of  the  crop  produced  was 
some  $13,000,  and  the  cost  to  the  committee, 
$3,600.  The  plan  was  so  successful  it  was  copied 
in  other  cities,  notably  Philadelphia.  The  move- 
ment in  that  city  began  in  1896,  and  after  eleven 
years'  continued  success,  the  latest  report  declares 
the  last  year  to  be  the  most  successiul  one,  with 
the  following  summary  of  results:  Gardens  con- 
ducted for  800  families;  total  value  of  product, 
$54,000 ;  average  value  of  product  per  family,  $65 ; 
approximate  number  of  men,  women,  and  children 
receiving  benefits  from  the  garden,  4,000.  The 
cost  to  the  Philadelphia  Vacant  Lots  Cultivation 
Assodatidn  (R.  F.  Powell,  superintendent,  11 23 
Land  Title  Building,  Philadelphia)  was  $6,616. 
Similar  work  is  being  now  carried  on  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 
and  Cleveland.  It  is  being  agitated  in  Europe, 
in  London  and  Milan. 

VACCINATION:  The  inoculation  with  vaccine, 
or  the  virus  of  the  cowpox,  as  a  preventive  of 
the  smallpox.  Dr.  Jenner,  an  English  physician, 
discovered  the  process  of  vaccination  in  1796. 
One  illustration  will  suffice  to  prove  its  beneficial 
result.  The  cases  of  smallpox  in  New  York  City 
were:  1898 — 12;  1899 — 54;  1900 — 132;  1001 — 
1,198.  Jan.,  igo2 — 190;  Dec,  1902 — 9.  Of  the 
1,396  cases  from  1898-1901  nearly  one  third,  or 
410,  ended  fatally.  Then  the  Health  Depart- 
ment bestirred  itself  and  tried  to  stop  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  the  disease;  200  vaccinators  were  ap- 
pointed for  special  service ;  they  went  to  schools, 
factories,  houses,  and  vaccinated  about  800,000 
people  in  six  months.  It  required  some  money, 
but  the  disease  and  its  ravages  were  stopt. 

Vaccination  does  result  fatally,  however,  in 
some  cases.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
vaccine  is  impure,  that  the  instruments  used  are 
not  treated  antiseptically,  or  that  the  blood  of 
the  patient  is  in  very  poor  condition.  There  is 
an  An ti- Vaccination  Society  in  Great  Britain. 
Nevertheless,  the  governments  of  civilized  coun- 
tries make  vaccination  obligatory. 

Charities  and  the  Commons,  of  Oct.  12,  1907, 
says:  "The  contrasted  experience  of  the  two 
great  empires  of  Germany  and  Russia  affords 
conclusive  evidence  on  this  question.    Ck>mpare 


the  figures  of  a  single  year  as  taken  from  the 
official  records  of  each  of  these  nations.  In  1904, 
in  Germany,  having  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  com- 
pulsory vaccination  for  nearly  thirty  years,  only 
189  cases  of  smallpox,  of  which  twenty-five  were 
fatal,  occurred.  More  than  a  quarter  of  these 
were  imported  from  neighboring  countries.  In 
Russia,  where  free  vaccination  is  offered  and 
where  every  possible  safeguard  is  thrown  around 
the  operation,  and  no  expense  is  spared  to  educate 
the  people  as  to  its  advantages,  but  where  it  is  not 
compulsory,  during  the  same  year,  103,717  cases 
of  the  disease  occurred  with  48,390  iieaths.  In 
Germany  the  average  annual  death-rate  per 
miUion  of  population  for  a  five-year  period  was 
I.I,  while  in  Russia  it  was  463.3.  Our  people, 
like  those  of  Russia,  are  far  from  having  reached 
such  a  state  of  civilization  that  they  can  be 
relied  upon  to  willingly  and  voluntarily  accept 
universal  vaccination." 

VAGRANCY  (TRAMP,  ETC.) :  Vagrancy  is  a 
national  problem.  Thus  far  its  treatment  has 
been  almost  always  local.  The  vagrant  is  the 
most  elusive  of  all  applicants  for  charity;  in  con- 
sequence, charitable  aid  for  the  vagrant  has 
generally  taken  the  form  of  wood-yards,  way- 
faiers'  lodges,  municipal  lodging-houses  and  mis- 
sions. The  vagrant  s  crimes  are  petty,  and 
often  not  discovered ;  as  a  result  both  courts  and 
citizens  have  looked  upon  him  more  as  a  nuisance 
or  as  a  pitiable  object,  than  as  a  criminal  or  a 
potential  malefactor.  He  has  been  "moved  on," 
or  committed  to  jail  for  a  few  days  with  little 
labor,  if  any,  or  he  has  wintered  in  the  workhouse 
or  almshouse. 

The  question  of  vagrancy  has  concerned  Eng- 
land and  European  countries  for  many  years. 
England,  with  an  army  of  the  unemployed,  and 
with  time-wom  treatment  of  vagrancy  by  casual 
ward,  workhouse,  and  short-term  sentence,  has 
recently  received  the  recommendations  of  its 
Vagrancy  Commission,  which,  after  months  of 
investigation  in  England  and  in  Continental 
countries,  has  reported  to  both  houses  of  Parlia- 
ment that  present  methods  of  treating  vagrancy 
should  be  coordinated,  strengthened  on  the  side 
of  repression,  and  supplemented  by  the  establish- 
ment of  compulsory  labor  colonies.  In  Germany, 
a  generation  a|;o,  the  prevalence  of  vagrancy  and 
begging  precipitated  questions  similar  to  those  we 
are  now  asking,  at  least  in  some  of  our  Eastern 
states;  as  a  result,  way  stations  were  established 
for  wayfarers,  home  inns  for  "overnight,"  and 
volunteer  farm  colonies  for  more  permanent 
treatment.  (See  Relief  Stations;  Labor  Col- 
onies.) 

Of  the  number  of  vagrants  in  any  country  no 
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man  knows.  In  the  United  States  the  vagrant 
largely  lives  on  the  railway,  at  least  during  the 
summer  months.  "  Railroads  repre- 
Extant  senting  more  than  half  the  total 
sf  Problem  ^il^*?^  operated  in  the  U.  S.  and 
Canada  testify  almost  without  excep- 
tion to  depredation,  thieving,  injuries, 
deaths,  accidents  to  passengers  or  rolling-stock, 
enormous  aggfregate  costs  to  railroads  or  society, 
caused  by  the  habitual  illegal  use  of  the  railroads 
by  vagrants."  The  number  of  "trespassers," 
from  one  half  to  three  quarters  of  whom  _  are 
vagrants,  who  are  killed  annually  on  American 
railroads,  exceeds  the  combined  total  of  pas- 
sengers and  trainmen  killed  annually.  Within 
four  years  33,964  trespassers  were  killed  and  25,- 
336  injured,  thus  furnishing  the  enormous  total  of 
40,200  casualties,  with  all  the  cost  they  involve. 
Il  we  may  judge  the  number  of  vagrants  by  the 
number  lulled  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  num- 
ber of  railway  employees  killed  to  the  total  num- 
ber, it  brings  the  number  of  vagrants  in  the  U.  S. 
to  some  500,000.  Major  Pangbom,  represent- 
ing President  Murray  of  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio, 
stated  with  deliberation  that  railroads  frecjuently 
maintain  private  graveyards  along  their  right  of 
way,  in  which  to  bury  vag^nts  killed  by  trains 
while  trespassing;  $25,000,000  would  be  a  con- 
servative estimate,  according  to  Major  Pangbom, 
of  the  direct  and  indirect  annual  financial  losses  to 
railroads  in  the  U.  S.  through  railway  vagrancy. 

To  attack  vagrancy  eflfectively,  the  main  prin- 
ciples of  a  consistent  pro-am  must  be  followed 
by  all  communities.  During  the  last  two  years 
Niassachusetts  has  waged  an  effective  vagrancy 
campaign,  because  the  entire  state  has  been 
made  the  unit  of  activity.  In  consequence,  the 
number  of  vagrants  in  Massachusetts  has  di- 
minished remarkably;  but  probably  there  are 
now  more  vagrants  in  contiguous  states.  No 
city  or  state  can  live  unto  itself  alone  in  a  thor- 
ough treatment  of  vagrancy.  New  York  City 
has  recently  adopted  excellent  lodging-house 
regulations,  which  will  increase  the  price  of  the 
cheapest  beds.  Yet  in  the  absence  of  a  men- 
dicancy squad  in  Nfew  York  City,  vagrants  can  ■ 
still  ply  their  trade  in  New  York,  and  commute 
by  ferry  to  the  unsupervised  ten-cent  lodging- 
houses  across  the  river  in  Hoboken,  Jersey  City, 
and  Newark. 

At  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections  (1907)  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
create  a  national  committee  upon  the  question. 
(See  also  Unbmploymbnt.) 

Repbrsnces:  Benj.  C.  Marsh,  Vagraney  and  Metlwds  of 
Eradication;  Annals  of  American  Academy,  May,  1904; 
O.  P.  Lewis,  Vagrancy  in  Oi*  U.  S.,  a  paper  presented  at  the 


Rtpori  of  Dtparimental  Committet  on  Vagrancy  (Great 
Britain,  1006);  W.  and  V.  W.  Carlile.  Ttu  Contintntal  Out- 
cast (London,  1906);  Louis  ^vilbn.  Mendicants  and  Vaca- 
bonds  (Paris,  1904);   Der  Wanderer  (monthly),  Bielefdd. 


National  Conference  of  Charities  and  Corrections  (1907); 

"  '    "  ■    "  •■  ((Jn 

/.  W.  CarUle.  The  ConUnen    "  " 
uis  Riviire,  Mendicants  am 
,o4K   L/er  Wanderer  (m      ••  *    — 

Germany.     (See  also  Uneuployhbnt.) 

VAIL,  CHARLES  HEIVRY:  Economic  writer; 
bom  Tully,  N.  Y.,  1866;  educated  at  St.  Lawrence 
University,  and  entered  the  ministry  in  the  Uni- 
versalist  Church ;  has  held  pastorates  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Richfield  Springs,  N.  Y. ; 
now  pastor  of  Pullman  Memorial  Church,  Albion, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Vail  believes  in  the  collective  owner- 
ship of  the  means  of  production  and  distribution. 
Author  of  "National  Ownership  of  Railways," 
"Modem  Socialism,"  "Principles  of  Scientific 
Socialism,"  "The  Socialist  Movement,"  "The 
Mission  of  the  Working  Class,"  "The  Negro  Prob- 
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lem,"   etc.    Address:   141    South  Main   Street, 
Albion,  N.  Y. 

VAILLAHT,  MARIE  EDOUARD:  Fi«nch  So- 
cialist; bom  in  1840  at  Vierzon,  Prance.  He  be- 
came a  student  of  the  Ec<^  Central*  des  Arts  el 
Manufactures,  and  a  civil  engineer  in  1862;  also 
a  physician  and  surgeon.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  (Jommune  in  1871,  and  has  been  prominent 
as  a  Socialist  ever  since ;  elected  to  the  Municipal 
Council  of  Paris  in  1884,  and  as  a  deputy  in  1893, 
he  became  a  leader  of  the  Parti  Ouvrier,  and  now 
of  the  United  French  Socialist  Party,  and  as  such 
was  elected  again  a  deputy  in  the  last  election. 

VALUE  (from  Latin  valere,  to  be  strong,  to 
be  valiant,  to  be  worth):  A  term  sometimes 
loosely  used,  even  by  economic  writers,  to  in- 
clude the  worth  of  an  article  meas- 
is,  however, 
economic  sci- 
ence in  a  narrower  sense  to  mean 
what  a  commoditv  will  bring  in  exchange  for 
other  articles.  Adam  Smith,  even  in  his  day, 
clearly  differentiated  between  value  in  use,  or  the 
utility  of  an  article  to  its  possessor,  and  value  in 
exchange,  or  what  an  article  will  exchange  for 
in  the  market.  This  distinction  is  fundamental, 
and  is  observed  by  all  economists.  Air,  for  ex- 
ample, has  great  value  in  use.  Man  cannot  live 
without  air.  But  air  has  ordinarily  little  ex- 
change value.  Diamonds,  on  the  contrary,  with 
a  low  use  value,  have  great  exchange  value.  In 
modem  terminology,  however,  value  in  use  is  usu- 
allv  called  utility,  and  by  value  is  simply  meant 
value  in  exchange. 

It  is  still  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  value 
from  the  cognate  words  "price"  and  "cost." 

"Price,"  says  Professor  Pawcett,  "is  a  par- 
ticular case  of  value."  Value  is  what  an  article 
will  exchange  for.  Price  is  what  an  article  will 
exchange  for  in  money  (9.  v.). 

Cost  is  different  from  either  value  or  price. 
Cost  may  be  defined  as  the  sum  of  sacrifices  of  any 
kind  involved  in  the  production  of  an  article. 
Articles  frequently  sell  for  much  more  or  for  much 
less  than  for  the  cost  to  produce — that  is,  their 
value  and  their  price  are  different  from  their 
cost. 

Remembering  these  definitions,  we  now  come 
to  consider  the  important  and  much-discust 
question  of  the  theory  of  value.  We  may  recog- 
nize two  main  theories  of  value.  The  value  of  an 
article  is  believed  by  one  school  to  depend  upon 
its  cost  of  production,  and  by  the  other  to  depend 
upon  its  utilitpr.  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  the  clas- 
sical economists,  most  German  Socialists,  and 
most  individualistic  or  anarchistic  radicals  hold 
to  the  former  view.  Professor  Hadley  ("Eco- 
nomics," p.  93)  calls  it  the  socialistic  theory.  On 
the  other  hand,  most  modem  economists  and 
most  Fabian  Socialists  hold  to  the  latter  view. 
Both  views,  however,  it  must  be  remembered, 
have  been  variously  stated. 

Adam  Smith  held  that  value  must  tend  to  the 
cost  of  production,  because  he  argued  that  no 
man  could  afford  to  seU   an  article 
Cott  ThMtT  ^°'^  much  less  than  it  cost  to  produce, 
while  no  man  would  pay  much  more, 
since  he    would   rather   produce  it 
or  cause  it  to  be  produced  himself.     He  says 
("Wealth  of  Nations,"  bk.  i..  chap,  v.):    "La- 
bor, therefore,  is  the  real  measure  of  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  all  commodities.     The  real 
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price  of  everything,  what  everything  really  costs 
to  the  man  who  wants  to  acquire  it,  is  the  toil  and 
trouble  of  acquiring  it." 

The  followers  of  Adam  Smith  very  much  de- 
veloped this  view,  but  spent  more  time  in  analvz- 
ing  it  than  in  asking  if  it  be  true.  Ricardo  makes 
value  depend  upon  the  quantity  of  labor  and  the 
scarcity  of  the  articles ;  but  since  most  articles  can 
be  easily  multiplied,  he  makes  the  quantity  of 
labor  the  main  source  of  value.  Mill  calls  atten- 
tion rather  to  the  wages  cost  of  labor  than  the 
quantity  of  labor.  Gary  makes  the  important 
point  that  value  depends  on  what  it  would  cost  to 
reproduce  an  article  at  the  time  of  its  sale  rather 
than  on  what  it  originally  cost.  Such  ate  the  main 
points  as  to  value  developed  by  the  classical  school. 

From  this  view  Karl  Marx  and  most  German 
Socialists  argue  that  labor  (of  mind  or  hand) 
being  the  only  source  of  value,  only  the  laborer 
should  share  in  the  result.  That  portion  of  value 
produced  which  goes  to  the  capitalist  Karl  Marx 
calls  surplus  value  robbed  from  the  real  producer. 
Hence  such  SociaUsts  argue  that  if  the  community 
owned  all  the  land  and  capital,  the  monopolist 
could  not  take  from  the  laborer  any  portion  of  the 
product,  and  the  laborer  would  receive  the  whole 
value  of  his  product.  Anarchists  and  extreme 
individualists  would  get  the  same  result  by  doing 
away  with  the  governmental  control  of  mon- 
opolies which  secure  the  monopolists  in  their 
monopoly,  and,  leaving  every  man  free  to  obtain 
land  and  capital,  secure  to  every  worker  the  value 
heproduces. 

We  now  come  to  the  second  school.  It  is  now 
denied  by  most  economists  that  value  depends 
upon  cost  of  production,  and  that  labor  is  the  only 
source  of  value.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  value,  says 
the  modem  school,  has  often  very  little  relation 
to  the  cost  of  production.  A  certain  quack 
medicine  that  happens  to  hit  the  public  fancy  can 
often  command  prices  bearing  no  reference  to  the 
cost  of  production.  Houses  continually  sell  for 
prices  often  much  above  and  often  much  below 
their   cost   of   production;    so   with 

_  ...  books,  so  with  wines,  so  indeed  with 

^T^  most  things,  even  including  such 
^  stable  articles  as  grain,  iron,  etc. 
The  old  theory  therefore  does  not 
explain  the  facts,  and  a  new  theory  must  be  de- 
veloped. Jevons  was  the  first  prominently  to 
develop  the  new  theory,  which  is  often  associated 
with  his  name.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
value  of  an  article  depends  upon  its  final  utility. 
According  to  this,  the  value  of  an  article  depends 
upon  how  useful  to  the  community  another  arti- 
cle of  the  same  kind  would  be.  If  the  commtmity 
desires  more  medicine,  more  houses,  more  books, 
more  jewels,  more  bread  of  a  certain  kind,  the 
price  is  high;  if  the  community  does  not  desire 
more,  the  price  falls.  Says  Jevons  ("Theory  of 
Political  Economy") : 

Acmt  undertaldng,  like  the  Great  Western  Railway  or 
the  'nukines  Tunnel,  may  embody  a  vast  amount  of  labor, 
but  its  value  depends  entirely  upon  the  ntunber  of  penona 
who  find  it  useful.  .  .  .  Labor  once  spent  has  no  influence 
on  the  future  value  of  any  article:  it  is  gone  and  lost  forever. 
In  commerce  bygones  are  forever  bygones;  and  we  are  always 
starting  clear  at  each  moment,  judging  the  value  of  things 
with  a  view  to  future  utility. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  Jevons's  view.  His  phrase, 
however,  has  mainly  given  place  to  another.  The 
Austrian,  Professor  Wirser,  has  given  us  the 
phrase  marginal  utility  in  place  of  final  utility,  as 
indicating  the  utility  of  an  article  on  the  margin 
of  production — i.  e.,  on  the  margin  of  doubt, 


whether  it  be  worth  while  to  produce  it  or  not, 
since  it  is  when  one  is  debating  whether  it  is  worth 
while  to  obtain  an  article  or  not  that  its  value  is 
fixt.  This  theory,  indeed,  has  been  mainly  de- 
veloped by  the  Austrian  school  of  economists,  tho 
more  recently  American  economists  have  carried 
the  theory  even  further  than  the  Austrians.  This 
has  led  to  what  is  sometimes  called  psychologic 
economics.  If  value  depends  on  how  much  the 
community  desires  an  article,  it  follows  that  value 
is  affected  by  all  the  psychologic  elements  which 
affect  desire. 

This  view,  too,  now  widely  accepted,  is  accepted 
by  some  socialists,  and  especially  by  most  Faoian 
Socialists.  They  come  to  the  same  conclusions  as 
German  Socialists,  but  not  on  the  ground  that 
labor  is  the  only  source  of  value  or  that  cost  de- 
termines price.  They  base  their  socialism  mainly 
on  grounds  of  expediency  (see  Socialism),  and 
argue  that  just  because  value  is  determined,  in 
part,  by  the  whims  and  desires  of  society,  it  is  not 
wise  to  leave  the  individual  worker  subject  to  the 
whims  and  caprices  of  a  changing  market.  In  con- 
clusion, Ruskin's  view,  which  plays  more  or  less 
into  the  psychologic  view  of  the  modem  holders 
of  the  utility  theory,  must  not  be  forgotten.  He 
says  ("Munera  Puhreris,"  chap,  i.,  $  la): 

Value  signifies  the  strength  or  "availing"  of  anything 
toward  the  sustaining  of  life,  and  is  always  twofold:  that  is 
to  say.  primarily,  intrinsic,  and  secondarily,  effecttuil.  .  .  . 
Value  IS  the  life-giving  power  of  anything:  cost,  t^e  quantity 
of  labor  required  to  produce  it;  price,  the  quantity  of  labor 
which  its  possessor  win  take  in  exchange  for  It.  .  .  .  Intrinsic 
value  is  tne  absolute  power  of  an^hing  to  support  life.  .  .  . 
It  does  not  in  the  least  affect  the  mtrinsic  value  of  the  wheat, 
the  air,  or  the  flowers,  that  men  refuse  or  despise  thes). 
Used  or  not,  their  own  power  is  in  them,  and  that  particular 
power  is  in  nothing  else.  But  in  order  that  this  value  of 
thein  may  become  effectual,  a  certain  state  is  necessary  in 
the  recipient  of  it.  The  digesting  breathing,  and  perceiving 
functions  must  be  perfect  m  the  human  creature  before  the 
food,  air,  or  flowen  can  become  of  their  full  value  to  it.  The 
production  of  effectual  value,  therefore,  always  involves  two 
needs:  first,  the  production  of  a  thin^  essential,  useful:  then 
the  production  of  the  capacity  to  use  it.  When  the  intrinsic 
value  and  acceptant  capacity  come  together  there  is  effectual 
value  or  wealth.  Ruskin's  view,  then,  is  (see  "  Unto  This 
lAst")  that  all  labor  should  be  equally  paid,  and  thus  the 
good  workmen  be  rewarded  not  by  higher  pay  for  a  given 

Siece  of  work,  but  by  being  more  in  demand  and  in  this  sense 
etter  paid.     Thus  valuable  work  will  be   produced,  and 
there  will  be  no  competition  to  get  "cheap "  work. 
Rbfbbsncs:  See  PouncAi.  Science. 

VARLEZ,  LOUIS:  Professor  at  the  Indtistrial 
School  of  (^hent ;  doctor  of  laws,  and  of  science ; 
bom  at  Antwerp,  Nov.  26,  1868;  entered  the 
university  and  studied  law.  He  practised  for  a 
few  years,  then  began  to  study  the  question  of 
providing  work  for  the  unemployed  of  different 
classes.  He  originated  the  so-called  Ghent  sys- 
tem (see  article  Unemployed),  which  has  been 
adopted  in  Belgium,  Germany,  Holland,  France, 
etc.  Professor  Varlez  is  a  member  of  numerous 
societies  which  work  for  social  betterment;  also 
of  the  International  Institute  for  Statistics. 
Address:  Ghent,  Belgium. 

VERnrDER,  FRED:  English  land  reformer; 
bom  in  Bethnal  Green,  1858.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  the  first  secretary  of  the  Guild  of 
St.  Matthew  (q.  v.).  He  was  long  subeditor  of 
the  Church  Reformer,  secretary  of  t^e  English 
Land  Restoration  League,  and  organizer  of  the 
Red  Van  movement.  He  is  now  secretary  of  the 
English  League  for  the  Taxation  of  Land  Values, 
376-377,  Strand,  W.  C,  London. 

VERRIJir,  STUART  COBHRAAD  ALEXAN- 
DER: Professor  of  economics  and  of  industrial 
law  at  the  Academy  of  Technology  at  Delft ;  bom 
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1865  at  Weesp,  Holland.  He  received  the  doc- 
tor's decree  in  law  and  political  sciences  at  the 
University  of  Amsterdam  in  1890,  and  was  ap- 
pointed instructor  in  economics  at  the  School  of 
Commerce  the  same  year.  He  was  also  one  of 
the  directors  of  the  Statistical  Institute— a  pri- 
vate institution  founded  by  the  Statistical  As- 
sociation in  that  city.  In  iSga  he  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Commission  of  Statistics  at 
The  Hague,  and  in  1899  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Central  Bureau  of  Statistics — a  govern- 
ment institution  founded  on  the  reorganized 
Central  Commission. 

In  poUtics  he  is  a  liberal.  In  respect  to  the 
social  question  he  believes  that  the  amelioration 
of  social  conditions  depends  more  on  the  mental 
and  moral  improvement  of  the  working  men 
themselves  than  on  the  interference  of  the  state. 
Author  of  numerous  articles  and  papers  in  vari- 
ous periodicals,  mostly  in  the  Dutch  language; 
a  few  of  them  dealing  with  the  relation  between 
the  theories  of  classical  economy  and  those  of 
Marx.     Address:  Delft,  Holland. 

VIEinfA:  Imperial  royal  capital  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  of  Lower  Austria.  It  dates  back  to 
the  Roman  camp  Vindobona,  which  was  erected 
owing  to  the  strategic  position  of  the  place — 
on  the  Danube  where  the  spurs  of  both  the  Alps 
and  the  Carpathians  almost  meet.  When  tne 
Romans  withdrew  in  the  fifth  century,  the  settle- 
ment became  the  prey  of  various  peoples  until 
the  twelfth  century,  when  Margrave  Leopold,  the 
Saint,  restored  it,  and  made  it  his  capital.  Since 
that  time  Vienna  has  shared  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Austrian  monarchy;  being  twice  besieged 
by  the  Turks,  and  once  nearly  taken,  1683.  Dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  and  Joseph  II.,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  city  received  a  num- 
ber of  prerogatives,  and  its  population  has  since 
grown  steadily,  viz.:  1800 — 331,050;  1840 — 356,- 
700;  1857 — ^476,322;  1869 — 607,514;  1880 — 
704,756;  1890 — 817,399;  or  with  the  incorpo- 
rated suburbs,  1,341,897;  1900 — 1,648,335,  plus 
36,623  soldiers. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  city  is  divided 
— since  1900 — ^into  twenty  districts  or  wards, 
each  of  which  enjoys  a  certain  independence. 
The  burgomaster  and  two  vice-burgomasters  are 
at  the  head  of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  are 
restricted  in  certain  ways  by  the  governor  of 
Lower  Austria  and  by  the  emperor.  The  Com- 
munal Council  consists  of  158  members,  elected 
for  six  years  in  four  groups.  In  1900  there  were 
seventy  Christian  Socialists,  eighteen  Liberals, 
and  two  Socialists  in  this  body;  this  is  the  legisla- 
tive body  with  the  prerogative  of  initiative.  The 
twenty-two  aldermen  form,  with  the  burgo- 
master and  the  two  vice-burgomasters,  the  ex- 
ecutive body;  they  appoint  and  supervise  all 
officials;  they  are  elected  by  and  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Communal  Council.  The  number  of 
officials  under  their  supervision  was  (1900)  3,471 
with  salaries  aggregating  6,500,000  kronen — 
$1,300,000.  The  city  is  supplied  with  excellent 
water  from  the  mountains,  which  is  conducted  in 
some  cases  at  a  distance  of  95.5  Idlo- 

Viuiia-  '  'H^t*'^  by  ineans  of  aqueducts,  one 

iiMliim     °^  which  is  twenty-five  meters  high. 

•^^        The  total  cost  of  the  plant  was,  up  to 

1900,  137,330,000  kr.     There  are  six 

municipal  abattoirs,  which  draw  chiefly  from  the 

central  market  of  St.  Marx,  covering  thirty-one 

hectars.     In  1900  there  were  killed  279,670  cat- 


tle, 307,363  calves,  563,303  hogs,  62,385  lambs, 
107,764  sheep,  34,618  horses,  and  33  donkeys. 

The  finances  of  the  city  are  good.  Property 
in  1900:  360,314,766  kr. ;  debts,  308,806,446; 
revenues:  receipts,  164,663,076  kr.;  expendi- 
ture, the  same.  The  city  made  handsome  profits 
on  its  transportation  system,  4,423,047  kr.; 
non-navigable  watercourses,  3,816,769;  canaliza- 
tion, 3,173,557;  markets,  1,701,502;  cemeteries, 
1,134,303;  water  tax,  6,069,367.  The  principal 
occupations  are :  Clothing  industries,  202,437  peo- 
ple; commerce,  137,318;  transportation,  106,355; 
woodworking,  86,013;  court,  state,  and  city  offi- 
cials, 86,082 ;  own  income,  85,301 ;  various  trades, 
85,512;  iron  and  steel,  62,119;  building  trades, 
60,816;  food,  46,438;  textiles,  36,783;  professions, 
32/784;  paper  and  leather,  29,576. 

The  city  has  a  large  commerce  in  grain  and 
cattle,  and  is  excellently  served  by  railroads  and 
several  steamship  lines.  The  railroad  depots 
have  recently  been  connected  by  means  of  a  oelt 
line.  Numerous  banks,  particularly  the  Austro- 
Hungarian,  facilitate  commerce  and  assist  indus- 
tries; there  are  94  savings-banks  and  loan  associ- 
ations; 21  Konsum-Vereine  ■with  64,737  members 
and  4,710,000  kr.  assets;  90  cooperative  soci- 
eties with  9,373  members  and  25,610,000  kr. 
assets.  The  tour  municipal  savings-banks  have 
574,588  depositors  and  542,980,000  kr.  deposits. 
Life-  and  accident-insurance  is  taken  care  of  by 
35  companies;  besides  numerous  sick-benefit  or- 
ganizations. There  are  46  hospitals  for  various 
kinds  of  diseases;  20  orphan  asylums;  3  houses  of 
refuge  for  vagrants  and  poor  (1900 — 88,493  >"■ 
mates),  etc.  Over  800  benevolent  societies  with 
more  than  50,000  members  minister  to  various 
and  numerous  needs  of  the  sick  and  poor.     The 

Lcity  poor  funds  had  an  income  01  7,056,110 
.;  6,479,684  expenses,  and  property  worth 
40,920,000.  The  1,343  institutions  for  the  poor 
have  21,380,000  kr.  property  with  878,348  kr. 
income.  About  65,500  persons  received  463,900 
kr.  from  pubUc  funds,  and  83,430  persons  985,014 
kr.  from  private  funds  in  temporary  relief;  21,815 
persons  received  3,187,978  kr.  in  the  form  of  an- 
nuities. There  are  37  baths,  13  of  which  are  pub- 
lic and  municipal. 

The  city  has  numerous  and  excellent  schools, 
libraries,  churches,  opera-houses,  theaters,  mu- 
seums— advantages  which  bring  nearly  500,000 
visitors  to  its  hotels  every  year.  Since  the  tear- 
ing down  of  the  old  walls  around  the  inner  city, 
Vienna  possesses  an  excellent  system  of  parla, 
which,  added  to  the  politeness  and  bonnomie 
of  the  inhabitants,  form  strong  attractions  to 
many  Continentals  and  EngUshmen. 

VIVIS,  LUDOVICO:  A  Spanish  philanthropist 
who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  He  dreamed  of  a  sort  of  Utopia,  and  in 
1635  wrote  a  book  about  it,  which  he  called  "De 
Commune  Rerum." 

VOGEL,  Sm  JULIUS:  Twice  Premier  of  New 
Zealand  and  spoken  of  as  her  "institution  build- 
er"; bom  in  London,  1835;  educated  at  London 
University  and  the  Royal  School  of  Mines.  He 
went  to  Australia  to  practise  his  profession;  in 
Melbourne  was  soon  elected  to  the  Provincial 
Council  and  became  head  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment. He  soon,  however,  went  to  New  Zea- 
land, was  elected  to  the  House,  and  became  Co- 
lonial Treasurer  (1869),  later  Postmaster-General, 
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then  leader  of  the  House,  finally  Premier,  1873- 
1875,  and  again  in  1876,  when  he  resigned  be- 
cause of  ill  health.  From  1876-81  he  was  Agent- 
General  for  New  Zealand.  Altho  a  Conservative, 
he  introduced  in  New  Zealand  the  nationalization 
of  railways,  the  public-works  policy,  government 
life-insurance,  the  public-trust  office,  the  Austra- 
lian ballot,  with  oUier  important  measures.  He 
died  in  1899. 

VOLLMAR,  GEORGE  von:  German  Socialist; 
bom  Munich,  1850,  of  aristocratic  family,  and 
educated  by  the  Benedictine  fathers.  He  en- 
tered the  cavalry  in  1865,  and  went  through  the 
Austrian  campaign.  He  then  offered  his  sword 
to  the  Pope,  but  joined  the  Bavarian  army  in  the 
Franco- Prussian  War.  Wounded  and  crippled 
for  life,  he  set  himself  to  complete  his  education, 
and  left  the  hospital  a  Socialist.  He  edited^  a 
Socialist  paper  in  Dresden.  Banished  by  Bis- 
marck's anti-Socialist  law,  he  spent  his  exile  in 
France  and  Switzerland.  In  i88t  he  was  elected 
to  the  Reichstag,  but  was  arrested  and  again  ban- 
ished. In  1884  and  in  1890  he  was  returned  for 
Munich.  He  is  the  main  leader  of  socialism  in 
Bavaria,  the  first  lieutenant  of  Bebel  and  Lieb- 
knecht,  and  belongs  to  the  more  conservative 
German  Socialists.  In  1891  he  published  "Ueber 
die,  nachsten  Aufgaben  der  deutschen  Social 
Demokratie." 

VOLUITTARYISM  is  a  system  of  social  thought 
developed  by  Mr.  Auberon  Herbert  (q.  v.),  and 
advocated  in  his  paper  Free  Life.  Mr.  Herbert 
says: 

Voluntaryism  asserts  the  sovereignty — the  self-otmerahip 
— of  the  individual;  denies  that  the  State,  which  is  but  a 
collection  of  individuals,  possesses  any  larger  right  to  use 
force  than  the  individtxal  possesses,  and,  therefore,  opposes 
all  force-action  on  the  part  of  the  State,  except  for  the  one 
purpose  of  maintaining  individual  self-ownership  by  pro- 
tecting person  and  property  against  violence  and  certain 
coane  forms  of  fraud.  The  Free  Life  opposes  all  force-action 
by  the  State  in  matters  connected  with  religion,  education, 
health  (except  where  person  or  property  is  injured  by  an 
aggressive  act),  the  professions,  labor,  insurance,  poor-law, 
trade,  banking,  drink,  morality,  marriage,  and  the  taking  of 
money  for  public  purposes. 

The  Free  Life  believes  in  the  weapons  of  reason,  persuasion, 
and  example;  believes  in  the  infinite  development  of  ideas 
and  of  human  resource  and  invention,  where  men  are  left  free; 
believes  in  a  society  based  upon  the  friendly  exchange  of 
voluntary  services,  and  not  in  State-made  virtues  or  in  legal 
persecutions  of  each  other,  or  in  coercion  of  minorities  Dy 
majorities,  or  in  the  bribery  of  politicians  of  their  supporters 
out  of  private  property  or  the  common  compulsory  fund. 
It  is  opposed  to  all  forms  of  pensions  and  official  vested  in- 
terests; It  denounces  all  public  debt  as  fatal  to  prosperity  and 
most  unrighteous  as  regards  our  successors;  it  would  sell 
public  property  and  maloK  every  voluntary  effort  in  order  to 
;et  rid  of  existing  debt,  but  refuses  all  responsibility  for  any 
lebt,  centra]  or  local,  incurred  after  the  year  1893. 


s; 


VOLUITTEERS  OF  AMERICA,  THE:  Founded 
in  1896  by  General  and  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth. 
The  organization  adopts  a  military  discipline, 
combined  with  a  democratic  constitution.  It 
has  nearly  one  hundred  self-supporting  posts  and 
companies,  exclusive  of  the  philanthropic  and 
sociological  centers. 

The  Volimteer  Prison  League,  organized  by 
Mrs.  Ballington  Booth  (1895),  has  branches  in 
twenty-two  state  prisons  and  embraces  40,000 
men.  By  correspondence  and  speech,  this  league 
is  in  touch  with  tens  of  thousands  of  men  and 
women  all  over  the  country  for  their  moral  and 
spiritual  betterment.  It  has  estabhshed  three 
Hope  Halls  (homes  for  released  convicts  until 
they  can  procure  work),  at  Flushing,  L.  I.,  Fort 
Dodge,  Iowa,  and  Chicago,  111.  Seventy-six  per 
cent  of  those  passing  through  these  homes  have 
done  well. 

In  connection  with  the  above,  there  are  many 
philanthropic  branches  of  work,  such  as  employ- 
ment bureaus,  wood-yards,  industrial  depart- 
ments, cooperative  stores,  the  work  of  renovating 
second-hand  furniture,  supplying  of  coal,  distri- 
bution of  milk,  women's  sewmg  classes,  reading- 
rooms,  hospital  nursing,  fresh-air  camps,  distri- 
bution of  clothing,  and  many  other  benevolent 
and  needed  efforts  that  are  too  numerous  to 
mention. 

_  The  following  is  a  statement  by  General  Bal- 
lington Booth  of  the  work  for  1906,  furnished  for 
the  Encyclopedia: 

The  eleventh  year  of  our  work  has  not  been  a  backward  one 
in  the  cause  of  philanthropy  under  the  Volunteer  standard. 
In  connection  with  our  Central  Homes  and  Institutions,  there 
have  been  363,813  lodgings  provided.  There  were  480,118 
free  meals  given,  and  375,084  paid  meals,  making  a  total  of 
755.3°'  meals.  These  are  apart  from  the  many  thousands 
o<  meals  provided  at  Thanksgiving  and  other  seasons  of  the 
year. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  of  the  Volunteers 
in  the  prison  world  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  since  its  oi^niza- 
tion  there  have  been  registered  in  the  Volunteers'  Pnsoneis' 
League  60,000  members.  The  league  is  now  established  in 
twenty-seven  penal  institutions,  but  in  addition  to  the  above 
figures  many  hundreds  of  the  men  and  their  relatives  and 
wives  are  in  touch  with  the  league  by  correspondence  and 
visitation,  and  the  moral  and  spiritual  uplift  reaped  amid 
the  poverty  and  temptation  of  our  great  cities  has  considerably 
grown. 

Perhaps  no  phase  of  the  Volunteer  work  has  more  forcibly 
demonstrated  its  need  than  that  of  the  hospital  work.  In 
all  17.360  outdoor  and  dispensary  patients  have  been  treated 
during  the  last  year;  47,819  visits  have  been  made  by  patients 
to  the  dispensary  alone;  40,386  individual  cases  were  treated 
in  the  hospital  and  dispensary  since  June  9,  1905 — a  total 
of  not  less  than  114,785  cases. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  that  it  would  be  little  short  of  a 
serious  oversight  for  me  to  overlook  the  foct  that  the  in- 
defatigable labors  of  the  ofHcers  and  workers  of  the  Volunteers 
of  America  have  resulted  in  the  truly  encouraging  report  that 
we  have  reached  over  4,000,000  hearers. 

President:  Ballington  Booth.  Address:  34 
West  Twenty -eighth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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WADSWORTH,  JOHW:  Member  British  Par- 
liament, of  Labor  Party  for  Hallamshire,  West 
Riding,  S.  Yorkshire;  bom  1850;  worked  in  the 
mines  at  Thomcliffe  and  Wombwell  as  miner 
and  check  weighman.  He  was  elected  secretary, 
president,  and  delegate  for  the  Whamcliffe  Silk- 
stone  branch  of  the  Yorkshire  Miners'  Association 
and  is  now  secretary  of  the  Association.  He  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1906  chiefly  by  the  votes 
of  the  Miners'  Association ,  assisted  by  the  Liberals. 
Address:  2  Huddersfield  Road,  Bamsley,  England. 


WAGES  (see  also  Hours  op  Labor;  Mining; 
Railroads;  Woman's  Wages):  We  consider 
the  subject  of  wages  under  three  heads:  I.  The 
Asserted  Laws  or  Theories  of  Wages;  II.  "The 
Statistics  of  Wages;  III.  Real  Wage  Conditions; 
are  they  improving  or  not  ? 

I.  Thb  Law  of  Wagbs 

There  have  been  six  main  theories  presented 
as  to  the  law  or  laws  governing  wages.     Variously 
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stated  by  different  writers,  they  are  substantially 
as  follows: 

A.    THE    WAGE    FUND   THEORY 

This  theory,  suggested  by  Adam  Smith  and 
developed  by' his  followers,  is  given  up  to-day  by 
all  economists  in  its  original  form,  tho  some,  like 
Professor  Taussig,  of  Harvard  University  (' '  Eco- 
nomics," 1896),  assert  that  it  contains  valuable 
truth,  and  when  properly  stated  is  wholly  true. 
As  originally  stated  it  is  this:  Wages,  like  every- 
thing else,  are  governed  by  supply  and  demand, 
and  m  the  aggregate  depend  upon  the  proportion 
of  laborers  to  the  capital  available  for  employing 
labor,  this  capital  bemg  denominated  a  wage  fund. 
Adam  Smith  says  ("Wealth  of  Nations,"  book  i., 
chap,  viii.) : 

The  demand  for  thoae  who  live  by  wagea,  it  is  evident, 
cannot  increase  but  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
funds  which  are  destined  for  the  payment  of  wages. 

This  hint  his  followers  developed.  Malthus 
and  Ricardo  hold  the  same,  but  argue  that  wages 
cannot  rise,  even  by  increasing  the  wage  fund; 
because  if  the  wage  fund  is  increased  and  wages 
be  temporarily  raised,  population,  according  to 
Malthus,  always  pressing  on  the  limits  of  sub- 
sistence, will  be  enabled  to  expand,  and  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  laborers  will  increase  the 
supply  relatively  to  the  wage  fund,  and  therefore 
lower  wages.  Ricardo  says  (' '  Principles  of  Polit- 
ical Economy,"  chap,  v.) : 

By  the  encouragement  which  high  wages  give  to  the  in- 
cieose  of  population,  the  number  of  laboreis  is  increased, 
wages  again  fall  to  their  natural  price,  and,  indeed,  from  a 
reaction,  sometimes  fall  below  it.  .  .  .  The  natural  price  of 
labor  is  that  price  which  is  necessary  to  enable  the  laborers, 
one  with  another,  to  subsist  and  to  perpetuate  their  race 
without  either  increase  or  diminution.  .  .  .  The  market  price 
of  labor  is  the  price  which  is  really  paid  for  it  from  the  natural 
operation  of  the  proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  demand; 
labor  is  dear  when  it  is  scarce,  and  cheap  when  it  is  plentiful. 
However  much  the  market  price  of  labor  may  deviate  trom 
its  natural  price,  it  has,  like  commodities,  a  tendency  to  con- 
form to  it. 

Similarly  argue  Senior,  James  Mill,  John  Stuart 
Mill,  and  most  of  the  older  writers  of  this  classical 
school,  tho  on  this  subject,  as  on  others.  Mill  later 
somewhat  modified  his  views,  and  is  often  incon- 
sistent. 

This  wage-fund  theory  naturally  leads  to  and 
did  historically  lead  to 

B.    THE   GERMAN   SOCIALIST  THEORY  OF   THE  IRON 
LAW    OF   WAGES 

According  to  this  theory,  wages  under  compe- 
tition can  never  be  higher  than  that  which  will 
just  support  the  laborer  and  enable  him  to  re- 
new his  kind.  The  theory  directly  follows,  its 
holders  a^ue,  from  the  wage-fund  theory  as 
stated  by  Ricardo.  It  is  true  that  Ricardo  him- 
self did  not  hold  this  theory,  sometimes  fathered 
upon  him.  He  held  that  the  condition  of  the 
laborer  could  be  raised  by  education,  if  he  could 
be  taught  by  moral  ways  to  avoid  overpopula- 
tion; but  the  German  Socialists  claimed  that 
under  the  intense  struggle  to  live  the  laborer 
could  not  be  sufficiently  educated,  and  that  the 
only  way  was  to  stop  the  competition  and  in- 
troduce a  socialism  which  would  lead  to  education 
rather  than  to  depend  on  education  to  lead  to 
socialism.  The  economic  condition,  they  argued, 
is  the  kev  to  all  else,  and  civilization  creeps  on  its 
belly.     Hence  they  argued  that  under  competi- 


tion, by  an  iron  law  (Lassalle's  phrase)  the  con- 
dition of  the  laborer  can  never  be  one  of  more 
than  mere  existence,  and  the  only  change  for  im- 
provement is  to  replace  the  competitive  system 
by  socialism. 

But  now  a  new  theory  arose — 

C.  THE  THEORY  THAT  PRODUCTION  FURNISHES 
THE  TRUE  MEASURE  OF  WAGES 

This  theory,  first  clearly  advocated  by  Presi- 
dent Walker  ("Wages  Question,"  1876),  argues 
that  the  wage-fund  theory  and  its  socialistic 
corollary  are  wholly  false,  and  wages  depend  upon 
the  productivity  of  labor.  Wages,  it  says,  are 
not  dependent  upon  capital,  becatise  men  without 
capital  can  and  often  do  employ  labor,  provided 
they  can  know  that  the  laborers  employecrwill  pro- 
duce enough  value  to  enable  them  to  pay  the 
laborers  out  of  the  product  and  leave  a  balance 
for  the  employer.  Employers  are  able  to  do  this 
— as  often  on  a  farm — by  giving  the  laborer 
merely  his  board  till  the  harvest  comes,  and  then 
paying  him  more  out  of  the  harvest  his  labor  has 
produced.  Or  he  can  do  it  by  borrowing  capital, 
provided  out  of  the  product  of  labor  he  can  pay 
for  the  capital  borrowed,  the  laborers  themselves, 
and  leave  a  profit  for  himself.  Hence  wages 
depend  on  product.  Says  President  Walker 
("Wages  Question,"  chap,  viii.) : 

The  popular  theory  of  wa^es  ...  is  based  upon  the 
asstmiption  that  wages  are  paid  out  of  capital,  the  saved 
results  of  the  industry  of  the  past.  Hence,  it  is  argned, 
capital  mu^t  furnish  the  measure  of  wages.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  bold  that  wages  are,  in  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
subject,  paid  out  of  the  product  of  present  industry,  and 
hence  that  production  furiiishes  the  true  measure  of  wages. 
.  .  .  The  employer  purchases  labor  with  a  view  to  the 
product  o(  labor,  and  the  land  and  amount  of  that  inodact 
determine  what  wages  he  can  afford  to  pay. 

This  view  has  been  very  widely  accepted  in 
both  England  and  America.  Writers  like  Edward 
Atkinson  have  accepted  it,  arguing  that  the  only 
way  to  raise  wages  is  to  raise  the  product. 

Capital  must  be  paid  first,  Mr.  Atkinson  argues, 
in  order  to  induce  it  to  contribute ;  but  it  is  only 
paid  just  what  is  necessary  in  the  market  to  ob- 
tain it,  and  the  rest  of  the  product  goes  to  w^es. 
The  relative  share  of  capital,  it  is  claimed,  will 
fall,  because  as  wealth  increases  the  competition 
of  capital  will  grow  more  and  more,  and  thus 
lower  the  rate  of  interest,  and  leave  more  of  the 
product  to  go  to  the  laborer.  Interest  is  lowest. 
It  is  argued,  in  the  wealthiest  countries,  and  wages 
are  there  highest.  Machinery  increasing,  the 
product  increases;  therefore,  the  share  of  the 
laborer.  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  roseate  theory  held 
to-day  by  many  economists  and  most  capitalists. 
But  few  worlang  men  or  radicals  accept  it. 
They  argue  that  the  facts  do  not  support  the 
theory.  They  say  it  is  true  that  the  rate  of  in- 
terest is  lowest  in  richest  countries,  but  that  the 
very  competition  of  abtmdant  capital  and  tem- 
porary rise  of  wages  force  capital  more  and  more 
to  employ  machinery,  and  that  on  a  lai^  scale, 
thus  tending  to  make  the  laborer,  and  especially 
the  skilled  laborer,  less  and  less  necessary,  and  so 
throwing  on  the  market  an  increasing  number  of 
tmemployed  laborers,  whose  competition  tends  to 
lower  w^es,  and  leaves  the  employer  with  a  kiw 
rate  of  interest,  to  yet  acctunulate  large  profits  by 
multiplying  small  rates  of  profits  in  large  con- 
cerns. The  falling  in  the  rate  of  interest  does  not 
show,  say  these  critics,  a  falling  in  the  share  <rf 
capital.     Capital  gets  its  share,  not  only  interest, 
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but  in  dividends,  and  dividends  in  laige  concerns 
maj  be  very  high  where  interest  is  low.  Wages, 
then,  do  not,  so  these  critics  uige,  necessarily  rise 
and  faU  with  production,  but  are  often  lowest 
when  production  is  highest,  because  a  so-called 
overproduction  discharges  laborers  and  materi- 
ally lowers  their  income.  Were  it  not  for  trade, 
they  argue,  wages  might  be  very  low  with  pro- 
duction very  laige. 

D.    THE  THBORY   THAT  WAGES   DEPEND   UPON   THE 
STANDARD    OP    LIVING 

This  theory,  bom  of  the  so-called  eight-hour 
philosophy  (see  Eight-Hour  Philosophy),  held 
to-day  by  most  American  trade-unionists,  ex- 
cept those  who  are  Socialists,  and  developed  at 
length  by  Mr.  George  Gunton  {q.  v.)  in  his  various 
writings,  argues  that  wages  depend  upon  what 
the  workingman  considers  the  lowest  level  upon 
which  he  can  Uve.  Competition,  it  argues,  can 
reduce  wages  to  the  lowest  limits  he  will  work 
for,  but  not  lower,  because  he  will  then  starve 
rather  than  work,  or  so  strenuously  organize  that 
wages  will  have  to  rise.  What  he  will  work  for 
depends  upon  the  standard  of  Uving  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  and  trades  concerned.  An  Amer- 
ican will  starve  or  strike  rather  than  accept 
Chinese  wages,  because  the  American  standard 
of  Uviiu;  demands  higher  wages.  The  price  of 
labor,  hke  all  other  commodities,  depends  on  the 
cost  of  production.  A  skilled  laborer  receives 
more  than  an  unskilled,  because  it  costs  more  to 

I>roduce  and  maintain  him  in  the  standard  of 
iving  necessary  to  his  being  a  skilled  laborer.  A 
Chinaman  receives  low  wages,  because  he  will 
live  in  a  low  way.  Wages  in  crafts  which  cannot 
be  prosecuted  all  the  )fear  are  per  day  higher  than 
those  in  crafts  which  can  be  prosecuted  all  the 
year  round,  because  in  a  portion  of  the  year  the 
laborer  has  to  earn  enough  to  keep  him  all  the 
year.  Wages  in  trades  where  the  wife  and  child 
as  well  as  the  man  habitually  work  (as  in  the' 
cotton  trade)  are  lower  than  trades  where  women 
and  children  do  not  work,  because  the  wage  of  the 
wife  and  child,  supplementing  the  man  s  wage, 
enables  the  family  to  maintam  the  standard  of 
hving  of  their  class  without  the  man's  wage  alone 
equaling  that  amount.  City  wages  are  higher 
than  country  wages,  because  it  costs  more  in  the 
city  to  live  on  the  same  plane  of  living  as  in  the 
country.  Wages  in  piece-work  are  in  the  long 
run  the  same  as  in  day-work,  because  under  com- 
petition the  employer  cannot  pay  higher  wages 
than  the  workman  can  be  obtained  for,  and  under 
competition  the  workman  will  always  work  under 
any  system  for  that  which  will  enable  him  to 
secure  the  standard  of  living  he  considers  neces- 
sary. All  these  cases  show,  argue  the  holders  of 
this  theory,  that  wages  in  any  country  and  in  any 
trade  depend,  not,  as  the  Socialists  say,  on  what 
will  just  support  and  renew  the  laborer's  life,  but 
on  what  will  maintain  and  renew  his  life  accord- 
ing to  the  standard  of  living  he  considers  neces- 
sary. The  one  way  to  raise  wages,  therefore, 
argues  this  school  of  thought,  is  to  raise  the  la- 
borer's standard  of  living. 

But  this  theory,  like  all  the  others,  has  its 
critics.  It  is  argued  that,  however  hard  the 
laborer  tries  to  maintain  his  standard,  men  will 
lower  their  standard  rather  than  starve,  and  that 
when  machinery  discharges  men,  men  will  work 
for  wages  which  will  support  life  even  far  below 
the  st^dard  of  living  in  their  trade  and  country. 


and  hence,  by  their  competition,  lower  all  wages. 
In  some  skilled  trades  mtelligent  workmen,  by- 
labor  combinations,  may  long  &ep  up  their  stand- 
ard of  wages;  but  unskilled  laborers  cannot. 
Wages  thus,  say  these  critics,  do  not  so  much 
depend  on  the  standard  of  living  as  the  standard 
of  living  depends  on  the  wages  men  can  secure. 

B.  HENRY  George's  theory  op  wages 
Henry  George  says  ("Progress  and  Poverty"): 

Wasn  depend  upon  the  margin  cf  production  or  upon 
the  produce  which  labor  can  obtain  at  the  highest  point  of 
natunU  productiveneaa  open  to  it  without  the  payment  of 
rent. 

Wages  cannot  be  lower,  he  argues,  than  men 
can  get  by  working  for  themselves,  without  pay- 
ing rent,  because  men  prefer  to  work  for  them- 
selves, and  will  only  work  for  an  employer  pro- 
vided he  will  pay  more  than  they  get  tjy  working 
for  themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  George 
also  aigues,  employers  will  not  pay  more  than 
jtist  enough  to  secure  the  laborer,  because  under 
competition  they  cannot  pay  more  than  they 
have  to.  If  they  do  pav  more  somebody  else  will 
pay  less,  and  so  be  able  to  undersell  them,  and 
force  them  to  pay  lower  wages. 

Therefore  the  one  way  to  raise  wages,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  (3eoige,  is  to  give  men  opporttmity  to 
labor  without  paying  rent. 

But  this  theory,  in  its  turn,  is  contradicted  by 
the  facts.  Wages  are  not  the  highest  where  there 
is  most  free  land ,  but  where  there  is  least.  Wages 
are  highest  not  in  the  center  of  Africa,  but  in  I^w 
York  City,  If  it  be  said  that  in  Africa  the  laborer 
gets  a  larger  proportion  of  his  produce  than  in 
New  York  City,  it  may  be  true,  but  nine  tenths  of 
thirty  cents  is'  less  than  three  tenths  of  $3.  The 
presence  of  capital  and  machinery  enables  the 
employer  to  pay,  not  only  higher,  but  much  higher 
wages  than  the  employer  can  make  on  land  with- 
out capital  at  the  margin  of  production.  It  is 
true  that  the  competition  of  labor  tends  to  lower 
wages,  but  the  mere  opening  of  opportunities  in 
land  cannot  check  this  competition,  because  in 
civilized  countries  land  without  capital  is  useless, 
or  so  nearly  tiseless  that  those  with  capital  can 
afford  to  pay  very  much  more  for  it  than  a  man 
without  capital,  and  hence  in  the  open  market 
will  get  the  land,  whether  the  price  be  paid  to  the 
landlord,  as  tinder  the  present  system  of  land 
tenure,  or  to  the  government,  under  the  single- 
tax  plan.  It  may  be  said  that  this  will  force  all 
land  to  be  used  by  those  who  can  use  it  best,  and 
so  employ  labor  and  raise  wages;  but  with 
machinery  constantly  improving  in  agriculture, 
as  in  all  trades,  the  laborer  grows  less  and  less 
necessary  to  the  employer,  and  the  competition 
of  the  laborer,  replaced  by  machinery,  can  lower 
wages  under  a  single-tax  system  as  well  as  under 
any  other  form  of  land  tenure.  Wages,  there- 
fore, do  not  depend  on  access  to  land.  (See  Sin- 
gle Tax  and  objections.) 


T.  the  theory  that  wages  depend,  as  in  any 

OTHER    CASE    OP    VALUE,    ON    THE    MARGINAL 
OR  PINAL  VALUE  OP  THE  LABORER 

(For  a  full  statement  of  the  marginal  or  final 
value,  see  Value.)  This  theory  is  rather  a  way 
of  looking  at  things  than  the  statement  of  a  def- 
inite law.  It  simply  states  that  no  one  law  of 
wages  exists;  that  wages  depend  on  the  value  to 
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the  wage-payer  of  the  laborer  he  is  considering — 
i.  e.,  on  the  margin  of  employing.  Each  worker 
will  get  what  his  labor  is  worth  to  the  employer 
at  the  time  when  his  wage  is  decided  upon.  What 
the  laborer  is  worth  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
market,  the  ability  of  the  laborer,  the  standard  of 
living,  psychological  conditions,  etc.  The  theory, 
therefore,  simply  states  that  no  definite  law  of 
wages  can  be  laid  down.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
great  advance  on  any  other,  because  it  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  wages  are  the  resultant  of 
many  forces.  All  the  above  laws  of  wages  con- 
tain elements  of  truth.  Those  who  argue  that 
wages  depend  on  production  are  fond  of  declaring 
the  wages-fund  theory  exploded ;  but,  as  Professor 
Taussig  says  ("Wages  and  Capital,"  p.  37) : 

In  whatever  sense  we  use  the  term  capital,  it  will  still 
appear  that  current  wages,  considered  with  reference  to  any 
but  a  very  short  period  of  time,  are  derived  in  the  main  from 
capital. 

Thus  the  wage-fund  theory  has  some  truth. 
The  Sociahst  theory  has  some,  for  under  compe- 
tition, without  organization ,  wages  do  tend  to  what 
will  just  support  life.  So  with  all  the  theories. 
The  standard  of  living,  the  margin  of  produc- 
tion, the  productivity  of  labor,  do  all  affect  wages. 
Wages  are  the  resultant  of  many  economic  forces. 
This  seems  to-day  all  that  economy  can  say. 

II.  Statistics  op  Wages 

A.    THE    UNITED   STATES 

The  best  general  statements  of  wages  in  the 
United  States  are  undoubtedly  those  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Labor.  (See,  however.  Section  III.) 
We  quote  from  the  latest  statement  of  the  bureau 
as  to  wages  (Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor,  July  1907).  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  these  returns  are  only  for  manu- 
factvuing,  and  even  in  that  only  report  for  the 
large  industries  and  in  the  main  the  larger  es- 
tablishments, a  result  necessitated  by  the  expense 
and  difficulty,  amounting  to  impossibility,  01  cov- 
ering the  whole  field,  and  particularly  the  scat- 
tered industries,  those  most  irregtilar  and  least 
organized,  such  as  agriculture,  mining,  and  com- 
merce, and  the  smaller  industries  and  establish- 
ments. But  this  means  that  the  low  wages  of 
perhaps  a  majority  of  the  people  do  not  appear  in 
these  returns,  as  m  agriculttue,  mining,  and  the 
unorganized  trades,  great  department  stores,  and 
multitudinotis  small  stores  and  workshops.  The 
returns,  therefore,  tho  doubtless  true  of  the  facts 
investigated,  are  of  necessity  Umited  for  the  most 
part  to  the  higher  conditions  and  therefore  give  an 
unduly  favorable  view  for  the  whole  of  industry. 
The  report  says: 

In  making  the  investigation  of  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labor,  the  design  has  been  to  cover  the  principal  distinctive 
wage-workii^  occupations  in  the  leading  manmactuhng  and 
mechanical  industries  in  the  U.  S.  with  a  view  to  securing 
data  that  would  be  representative  of  conditions  and  show 
the  trend  of  wages  and  houn  of  labor.  The  investigation 
covers  those  industries  in  which  the  wages  paid  in  the  U.  S. 
in  one  year  were  $10,000,000  or  over  as  shown  by  the  census 
of  190c.  The  office  and  field  force  available  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  work  has  not  admitted  of  the  extension  of  the 
investigation  to  cover  transportation,  mining,  agriculture, 
and  the  other  great  industrial  groups.  .  .  . 

The  hours  of  labor  given  in  this  report  represent  the  regular 
full-time  hours  of  the  occupation — that  is,  the  time  that  the 
employees  as  a  class  were  engaged  in  work.  No  account  has 
been  taken  of  time  lost  by  individual  employees  because  of  a 
desire  not  to  work,  of  bad  weather,  or  of  slack  work.  It  is 
no  part  erf  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  measure  the  amount 
of  unemployment,  and  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  all 
employees  engaged  in  the  establishments  leixirted  in  this 
article  worked  full  time.  .  .  . 


Wages  in  Rbprssbntativb  Imdustubs,  V.  S.,  1906 


Occupation  and 
Gbooraprical  Division 


Bakers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

Blacksmiths,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  Sutes 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers  (Fac- 
tories) 
Cloecn-on,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  States 

Cutters,  outsole,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  States 

Goodyear  stitchers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  SUtes 

Vampeis,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  States 

Vampers.  female; 

North  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  States 

Bricklayers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  SUtes 

Cabinet-makers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  SUtes 

Carpenters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

ClotUnt  Workers  (.Factories) 
Buttonhole  -  makers,  machine. 
male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

United  States 


s 


148 


3« 


B'6. 


1,078 

»04 
»4S 
•J« 
S02 


>.3S7 


177 
107 


384 


I* 

< 


61. >4 
59.89 
57-47 
6S-4} 

59 -a* 


60.01 


56. *I 
57.  »5 
57.68 
58.88 
53-46 


56.06 


56.09 
57^79 

56.7  J 


103  56.86 

61,57.97 


«64S7»7 


>io'55.>i 
«oS|57S7 


ft 

< 


fo.2465 

■  1440 
.1566 
.»oS 
•3>M 


■  »5S« 


.1776 
.1500 
.>96* 
•739 
.3598 


.3014 


.1885 

.1787 


.3617 
.JS07 


.1581 


■3909 
.3730 


3«5  56.00 


.3850 


14854.89 
»>  56.55 


170  55.10 


4»S 
>8> 


461       707 


>.035 
637 

'.679 
390 
363 


5.104 


56.14 
57-55 


-3«55 
.2910 


.3««4 


.•409 
.JII7 


56.70 


.3793 


4574 
49  38 
46.90 
49.61 
44.98 


46.83 


48353.74 
'*0SS.63 


58 


ai6 


775 
33 


56.17 
60.00 


3,695 
«.oSS 
a,ie6 

661 

6s 


7.168 


46.96 
49-49 
48.39 
S3. 39 

46.07' 


.6091 
•  573" 
.6l«7 
.6031 
.8363 


.6305 


.3943 
.3i8e 
.3483 
.1815 


,3S9« 


■  4194 
.3613 

■  3983 

.3308 
sue 


48.36 


56.54 
55. 54 


■  4047 


.3434 

.3641 


8  375589 


.35*8 
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occupatiok  and 
Gbocraphkal  Division 

J3 

< 

< 

Clothing  WorluTS  {Factories) 
— Continued 
Buttonhole-makers,  machine,  fe- 
male: 
North  Atlantic 

s 

a 
6 

3 

33 
•3 

33 
•3 

54-91 
SJ.8S 
55. 39 
S4.08 

54.64 

•  1304 

South  Atlantic  

-1666 

-1685 

.1333 

South  Central 

United  States 

•3 

8l 

.1504 

Cutters,  hand,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

>4 

a 
9 

473 

94 

335 

S».I3 
53.6a 
49  30 

•3663 

•  »974 
-4038 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  States 

»S 

8o3 

51.47 

.3690 

Cutters,  machine,  male: 

North  Atlantic  

9 
3 

7 

l8 
i68 

50.33 
53.  S9 
48.07 

.4456 
.3700 
.4384 

North  Centra] 

United  States 

19 

333 

49  ■" 

.4379 

Finishers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

lo 

i 

a 

389 
378 
39J 

46 

55. 38 
57. 9» 
54.75 
54   5» 

.1157 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

.0939 

United  States 

>4 

910 

55. 9' 

54.  ao 
59." 
54.64 
54.46 

1 168 

Presseis,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

13 

4 
9 
a 

394 

137 

319 

13 

.1151 

.aiSi 
.3578 
.aiS3 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States 

i8 

763 

55.  »3 

.aa7j 

Sewing-machine  operators,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

13 

4 
4 

609 

138 

46 

54.95 
58.64 

54.33 

.3131 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  States 

>I 

783 

55. SI 

.3311 

Sewing-machine    operators,     fe- 
male: 
North  Atlantic 

13 

3 
9 

a 

714 

339 

474 
195 

53  76 
56.07 
55.84 
53-90 

•  1309 
.1447 
-1665 
.1176 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States 

36 

1,613 

54.  »3 

•  14 17 

Cotton  Workers  (Factories) 
Carding  machine  tenders,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

17 

lO 

3 
30 

377 
lOS 
31 

513 

59. 18 
65.13 
60.97 

.1256 

South  Atlantic 

South  Central 

United  States 

60.51 

116 

Spinners,  frame,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

8 
5 

I 

134 
44 

7 

58.83 

65.91 

66  .00 

.1199 
.0914 
•0530 

South  Atlantic 

United  States 

14 

185 

60.78 

Spinnets,  frame,  female: 

l6 

lO 

3 

3,317 

S9.04 
65.49 
63.71 

South  Atlantic 

0778 

.0666 

United  States 

»9 

3.078 

60.51 

.  loaS 

Spinnen.  mule,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

II 

300 

59-37 

.1978 

Occupation  and 
Gbographical  Division 

4 

¥ 

n 

< 

< 

Cotton  Workers  (Factories) 
— Continued 
Weavers,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

15 
9 

3 

a.059 
106 

58.47 
65.41 
65-73 

.1689 
.1134 
.1.53 

South  Atlantic 

South  Central 

United  States 

36 

a,757 

60-34 

.1549 

Weavers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

IS 
9 
3 

3.700 
S18 
343 

63.47 

.1481 

South  Atlantic 

.096a 
.0934 

South  Central 

United  States 

a7 

4.460 

59  83 

.IJ9X 

Hod-carriers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

84 

as 
40 

a.39a 
3SO 
Sao 

47.31 
53.39 
45.18 

South  Atlantic 

.  a4Si 

North  Central 

South  Central 

.  3038 

Western 

.4650 

United  States 

369 

6,393 

47.03 

Iron  and  Sleel  (Factories) 
Bar  hokstreighteners,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

13 

3 

6 

3 

84 

37 

63.56 
60.00 
66.67 
73.00 

South  Atlantic 

•  "571 

North  Central 

.9545 

South  Central 

.1366 

United  States 

33 

179 

64.15 

.2057 

Bar,  rollers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

13 

3 

7 

3 

35 
9 

63.63 
60.00 
71.73 
73.00 

.7441 

South  Atlantic 

.634a 
.9830 

North  Central 

South  Central 

.9401 

United  States 

as 

81 

66-95 

.8364 

Bar,  rougheis.  male: 

North  Atlantic 

13 

3 
10 

3 

84 

18 

III 

18 

65-17 
60-00 
61.87 
73.00 

.3868 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

.5337 

South  Central 

.3334 

United  States 

36 

a3i 

63.71 

.4451 

Bessemer,  bottom-makers,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

7 
3 
5 

3 

ao 

7 

68.70 
77-14 
66.00 
65.14 

.3141 

.3339 

.3430 

North  Central 

United  States 

17 

46 

68.74 

Bessemer,  steel  pourers,  male: 
North  Atlantic       

7 
3 
5 

I 

36 
6 
17 

3 

57-38 
80. oo 
50.83 
66.00 

.5077 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

:7o88 

United  States 

16 

SI 

58-30 

.5658 

Hot-blast  men,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

11 
a 
7 
5 

70 

13 

36 
16 

84.00 
84-00 
84 -oo 
84-00 

.1813 

.1597 

North  Central 

.  1759 

.  1547 

United  States 

as 

134 

84.00 

.  1748 

Lumber 

Laborers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

S 
9 

a7 
17 
8 

309 
763 

a,47i 
1,7S8 
1.943 

59.67 
60.57 
60.17 
60.05 
60.00 

60. la 

-1679 

South  Atlantic 

-1393 

North  Central 

-1747 

-1477 

Western           

.1093 

66 

7.143 

.173s 
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Occupation  and 
GsoORAPHiCAL  Division 

n 
•si 

2| 

h 

< 

h 

< 

Lumbtr — Cotaitaud 
Sawyers,  band,  male: 

North  Atlantic       

A 
> 

13 

8 

II 

4 
6i 

It 

60.00 
63.00 

60. 36 

60.00 
60. eo 

■  5136 

South  Atlantic 

-5933 

North  Central        

.5030 

■  S65ft 

Westem 

.4633 

United  States 

S' 

133 

60.33 

.So8a 

Marble  polishtrs,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

"9 
9 
14 
l6 
9 

139 
49 

149 
7S 
33 

48.8s 
54.78 
55   56 
56.88 
48.36 

.3785 

South  Atlantic                        .... 

•  X943 

South  Central   

•  1907 

.3663 

67 

434 

53.18 

.335s 

Painters,  male: 

North  Atlantic     

66 

11 
>4 

1.671 

569 

I.SIS 

49-64 

47.45 
48.90 
45.45 

.3731 

South  Atlantic 

•  3437 

North  Central 

.3918 

Westem 

-SOU 

United  States 

arc 

4.s6a 

47.64 

PiumUrs,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

7J 

833 

611 

116 
310 

46.  ll 
48.9a 
46.54 
47.85 
44.86 

'    [ti 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

.5193 
.5111 

•7376 

South  Central 

Westem 

United  States 

ar. 

3,ai6 

46.54 

•S39» 

Printers  (Book  and  Job) 
Bookbinders,  male: 

»3 
17 
41 
17 
14 

3ao 

71 

So 
69 

53-39 
54.17 
53   76 

.3471 
.  «oi6 

South  Atlantic 

.3169 
.3167 

South  Central 

.3889 

United  States      

III 

903 

53-38 

.3»85 

Compoaitors,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

47 

793 

320 
638 

191 
I30 

50-77 
52.61 
51.13 
53.60 
49-33 

.3603 

South  Atlantic 

.3303 
-3443 

•  3364 

•  4337 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Westem 

United  States 

ISS 

1.963 

51-19 

-3531 

Compositors,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

9 

84 
»3 

53-33 

53-33 

.3306 

North  Central 

.3950 

United  States 

31 

107 

53-31 

Sa.  35 

S»-74 
49  43 

.3445 

Elcctrotypers.  male: 
North  Atlantic 

8 
9 

4 

85 
73 

31 

.3807 

North  Central 

United  States 

ai 

179 

53.13 

.380s 

Linotype  operators,  male: 

19 
lO 

ao 
t 

190 

IS 

14 
31 

49-33 

llil 
48.00 
48.19 

.4580 
.4133 

South  Atlantic 

.4664 

South  Central 

-47" 
-SS5» 

United  States 

6l 

3SO 

49.  >4 

.4654 

Press-feeders,  male: 
North  Atlaintic 

37 
ao 

tS 
i8 

37a 

107 
SI9 
»37 
10s 

S«.48 
54. 01 
53.77 
53.05 
49 -»7 

.3rr6 

South  Atlantic 

.1906 
.  161s 

South  Central 

Westem 

.339a 

United  States 

139 

1,340 

5.94 

.I9J« 

Occopation  and 

GbOORAPBICAI,  DlTltlON 

^1 

If 

S5* 

|1 

|l 

< 

< 

Printm  (.Book  and  Job) — 
Comimud 
Press-feeders,  female: 
North  Atlantic 

«3 
13 
lO 

7 

145 

44 
61 
37 

54-43 

54. 00 
54. 00 
S3   78 

.1384 
.1155 
.1494 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States 

4> 

377 

54.30 

.1384 

Proof-readers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

33 

8 
'1 

93 

14 

31 

8 

53-64 
$a.S7 

48.00 

>4t74 

South  Atlantic 

.3336 

.400J 

.$i6i 

North  Central 

Westem 

United  State* 

51 

136 

50.60 

.4109 

Proof-readers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

15 

13 

?s 

51-13 
53.61 

.3086 
.3907 

North  Central 

>7 

48 

SI. 69 

.3019 

Stitchers,  book,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

17 

4 
30 

1 

66 

31 

»3 

S3.S* 
S3. 43 

SS.85 
53.67 
48.36 

.II4< 

South  Atlantic 

.0834 

.  t3l> 

North  Central 

Western 

.1714 

United  States 

5> 

336 

53. 14 

.l>Ot 

PritiUTS    (Ntwspaptr  mid   Piib- 

Compositors,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

47 
33 
44 
»9 
17 

830 

639 

335 
34' 

47-09 
47.30 
47.34 
48.53 
46.66 

4995 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

.5156 
■4994 
.604s 

South  Central 

Westem 

United  States 

149 

3,30S 

47-35 

Linotype  operators,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

46 
33 

43 

19 
17 

799 
354 
61S 
317 
339 

46.74 
44.94 
47.36 
47.71 
45.63 

.55*4 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Westem 

United  States 

147 

3.114 

46.68 

.5668 

North  Atlantic 

47 
33 

M 

17 

410 

46.58 
48.35 
so.  67 

S3. 61 
49.17 

.4636 
.3705 

•  4678 
-4$I7 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

Western 

United  States 

147 

954 

48.68 

Jit. 
48.45 

49.19 
49.83 

.4374 

North  Atlantic 

44 
19 
40 

17 

17 

»S9 

3» 
54 

.$3»4 
.404S 
.4463 
.4»78 
.4843 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Westem 

United  States 

137 

S85 

47.31 

.483. 

Stone-masons,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

41 

9 

'I 

13 

S34 

33 
145 

47.75 
SI.  73 
48.03 
49- >8 
44-7* 

.4780 
.46S7 
.$3«» 

.47»o 
.»»SJ 

South  Atlantic 

Western 

United  States 

100 

819 

47.81 

SiSS 
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Sintts  and  Stwtrs  (jCoiOract  Work) 
Laborers,  male: 

North  Atlantk 

South  Atlantic 

North  Cential 

South  Ceotnl 

Western , 

United  States 

Mmneifal  Work 
Laboren,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

Structural  ironworkers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

Tobacco  ICitars) 

Bnncfa-makeis,  machine,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  States 

Cisar-maken,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  States 

Cisar-rollen,  hand,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  States 

Cisar-roUera,  band,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

United  States 

WooltH  and  WorsUd  Goods 
Carders: 

North  Atlantic 

Card  strippen,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Combers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Comben,  female: 

North  AtlantK 

Drers,  male: 

North  Atlantk: 

Loom-iijien,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Spinnen,  frame,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

Spinners,  mule,  male: 

North  Atkintk: 

Weavers,  male: 

North  Atlantk; 

Weaven.  female: 

North  Atkmtk: 


1)8 


6> 


h 


S,l66  57-64 


i,3S» 
4,147 
1.748 
>,<9> 


14.604 


9.o»J 

».43 

9.74 

I,ia6 

X.316 


»3.S5» 


S30 
130 

S6 
I4> 


359 
146 


S05 


914 

a.371 

434 


3.719 


169 
47 
6> 


>78 


667 
»S3 
>5» 

>6 


t.198 


922 
80 
I4> 
•49 
486 
268 
572 
326 
1.460 

2,222 


54-74 
58.10 
58-Sl 
so.  69 


56.56 


48.65 
50.55 

48.21 
51.72 
48.00 


48.78 


45 ->S 
SI. 37 
52.74 
55. 46 
SI. 15 


49.67 


53.69 

52.67 


S3. 39 


49.11 
59 -9» 

47-34 


55 -80 


52. 01 


54-77 
56-87 
50-72 
46.00 


54-17 


58.6s 
57.64 
59-04 
56-83 
59 -'S 
58.43 
58.28 
58.55 
58.71 
58.17 


I 

i 

< 


.1731 

.1680 

.2073 
.1645 

■  2784 


.1971 


Xi 
.2260 
-1713 
.2715 


.2235 


.4i89 
.4395 
•  3138 
.4263 


•  4730 


.1611 
.1717 


.1642 


•3396 
.3015 
.3x26 


.3122 


.2566 
.2100 
•  2557 


.2485 


•  1796 
.1523 
.'943 
.1283 


.1758 


.1214 
.1323 
.1232 
.09S3 
.1396 
•  >S57 
.1070 
.2029 
.2024 
.1693 


The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  in- 
crease or  decrease  in  wages  per  hour  and  in  hours 


of  labor  per  week  in  1906  as  compared  with  the 
average  for  the  ten  years  from  1800  to  1899  in  each 
of  the  41  industries  covered  by  tnis  report : 


iMDUSniT 


•Agricultural  implementa 

Bakery,  bread 

BUcksmithing  and  honesboeing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Candy 

Carpeta 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Can,  steam-iaHnad 

Clothing,  factory  product 

Cotton  goods 

Dyeing,  finishing,  and  printing  textiles . 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Flour 

Foundry  and  machine  shop 

Furniture 

Gas 

Glass 

Harness 

HaU.  fur 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Iron  and  steel,  bar 

Iron  and  steel,  Bessemer  converting. . . 

Ironand  steel,  blast-fumaoe 

Leather 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber 

Bfarble  and  stonework 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Planing-mill 

Pottery 

Printing  and  publishing,  book  and  job 

Printing  and  publishing,  newspaper 

Shipbuuding 

Silk  goods 

Slaughtering  and  meat-pacldng 

Streeta  and  sewers,  contract  work 

Streeta  and  sewers,  municipal  work,. . . 

Tobacco,  cigais 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

All  industries 


Wages 
per  hour- 
Pertent 
of  in- 
crease 


»9  3 
27.4 
19.9 
so. 4 
19. 1 
40.  s 
18.9 
•3-9 

>5» 
18.5 

IS.4 

n:i 

22.0 
12. S 

17-9 

25.6 

3.8 

III 

2S.2 

26.4 

35-7 
33.8 
14. 1 
9-2 
27.8 
»3.7 
21.3 

91. 1 

20.6 
12-9 

18.4 
17-7 
9.9 

15. 2 

39  8 
«4-9 
31. 1 
24.0 


24.2 


Hours 
per  week. 
Percent 

of  de- 


5.4 

3.7 
1-3 

?.)• 
1-9 
3.S 
4-1 
3-3 
1.7 
•3 
6.0 
S.4 
S-s 
4.4 
35 
1.4 
3-4 
7-8 
1-8 

2-1 
8.5 

(') 

.1 

12. 1 

u 

4.1 

2.e 
O 
6.7 
90 
•3 
1-4 


4-6 


■  Increase. 


*  Not  reported. 


In  studying  these  tables  of  wages,  the  expla- 
nation at  the  beginning  must  always  be  remem- 
bered. They  are  only  true  of  the  more  highly 
organited  industries. 

Yet,  according  to  the  census  (vol.  "Employees 
and  Wages,"  p.  616),  11  per  cent  of  the  male 
workers  over  sixteen  years  of  age  in  the  New 
England  cotton-mills  receive  less  than  $300  per 
year.  Dr.  Peter  Roberts  says  that  60  per  cent 
of  the  workers  in  the  anthracite  coal  reraon  do  not 
receive  $450  per  year  ("Anthracite  Coal  Com- 
munities," p.  346).  Robert  Hunter  says  that  the 
mass  of  unskilled  workers  in  the  North  receive 
less  than  $460  a  year  and  in  the  South  less  than 
$300  ("Poverty,"p.  53). 

In  computing  the  figures  for  the  summary  for 
the  U.  S.,  each  industry  has  been  given  a  weight 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  wages  paid  there- 
in, as  shown  by  the  U.  S.  census  of  1900.  This 
was  deemed  to  be  the  most  equitable  method  of 
making  allowance  for  the  greater  or  less  impor- 
tance of  the  several  industries.  The  agricultural 
implement  industry  is  an  important  industry, 
but  by  no  means  so  great  as  the  building  industry 
of  the  country;  therefore  allowance  for  the  im- 
portance of  each  industry  was  deemed  necessary, 
and  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  weighting  is 
believed  to  be  the  weighting  in  proportion  to  the 
wages  paid  in  the  several  industries.     In  com- 
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puting  this  weighted  average  the  relative  number 
or  index  for  a  year  for  each  industry  was  multi- 
plied by  the  wages  paid  in  each  industry,  respect- 
ively, as  shown  by  the  U.  S.  census  of  1900,  ex- 
prest  in  the  nearest  $100,000.  The  products 
were  then  added  and  the  sum  divided  by  the  total 
wages  paid  in  the  industries  represented. 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  weight 
accorded  to  each  industry : 


Agricultural  implements 

Bakery,  bread 

Blacksmithing  and  horseshoeing. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Candy 

Car|>et8 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars,  steam-railrjad 

Qothing 

Cotton  goods 

Dyeing  and  printing  textiles 

Efectncal  apparatus  and  supplies. 

Flour 

Foundry  and  machine  shop 

Furniture 

Gas. 


Glass 

Harness 

Hats,  £ur 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Iron  and  steel 

Leather 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Planing-mill 

Pottery 

Printing  and  publishing 

Shipbuilding 

Silk  goods 

Slaughtering  and  meat-packing. 

Streets  and  sewers 

Tobacco,  cigars  and  cigarettes. . 
Woolen  and  worsted  goods 


Total I7.J73 


Weight 

JJS 
a  79 
180 
S9» 
319 
'  a.n7 
109 
III 
»98 

1. 194 
794 
867 
I»7 
3oa 
177 

1,832 
436 
134 

371 
107 

»ISI 
344 

I,308 
336 
358 

1,046 
387 
307 

3»7 
t77 
843 
348 

3  10 

,SS9 

'39s 

409 

448 


>  Includes  census  figures  for  carpentering,  masonry,  paint- 
ing and  paper  hanging,  and  one  half  of  roofing,  architectural 
iron,  electncal  construction,  and  tinsmitbing. 

3  Includes  census  figures  for  wool  hats. 

'  Estimated  from  wages  paid  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

[Relative  numbers  on  basis  of  average  for  1890-1899—  1000.] 


Year 


1890 
189 1 
1893 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
Z900 
190 1 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


J3 

>.o 

So. 

.0  c 

■g».2 
1.5  S. 
•o'SE 

t^ 

SiE 

S. 

S, 

"^r. 

,S^^ 

§ 

X 

a 

100.7 

100.3 

lot  .0 

103.4 

100.5 

100.3 

100.8 

103.8 

100.5 

100.8 

101.3 

101.9 

100.3 

100.9 

101 .3 

104.4 

99» 

97.9 

97.7 

99-7 

100.  I 

9H.3 

98.4 

97.8 

99.8 

99-7 

995 

95. 5 

99.6 

99.6 

99.3 

96.3 

99   7 

100.3 

99-9 

98  7 

99.3 

I03.0 

101.3 

99-5 

98.7 

105   5 

104.1 

101.  1 

,8.. 

108.0 

105.9 

105.3 

97.3 

113.3 

109.3 

110.9 

96.6 

116.3 

113. 3 

110.3 

95. 9 

117.0 

113. 3 

111.7 

95-9 

118.9 

1 14.0 

113.4 

95   4 

134.3 

tl8.s 

I>5.7 

Purchasing 

power 
measured  by 
retail  prices 
of  food,  of — 


o  5 


97-9 

96 

98.9 

96.6 

98.3 

100.5 

104.4 

103 

101 

I03 

104 

103 

I0< 

105 

104 

105.8 

107 -3 


m 

I  III 


98.6 
97.1 
99-4 
96.9 
98.0 
100.6 
104.3 
103.0 

lot  .3 

IOI.7 
103.0 
100.7 
98. 5 
101. 8 
100.4 
101.4 


The  foregoing  table  shows  for  the  years  1 890  to 
1906  the  relative  wages  per  hour,  the  relative 
hours  of  labor  per  week,  the  relative  number  of 
employees  covered  by  the  report  in  the  establish- 
ments investigated,  the  relative  retail  prices  of 
food,  and  the  relative  full-time  weekly  earnings 

Eer  employee  and  relative  purchasing  power  of 
ourly  wages  and  of  full-time  weekly  earnings  per 
employee  as  measured  by  retail  prices  of  food. 

The  relative  numbers  shown  are  percentages, 
the  base  (loo.o)  being  the  average  for  the  ten 
years  1890  to  1899. 

Agricultural  Wages 

Farm  Laborers 

(From  United  States  Bulletin  of  Department  of  Labor,  No.  39) 


Wages 


Wages  per  month,  with- 
out Doard.  by  the 
year.  1899 

With  board 

Wages  per  day  in  bar- 
west,  without  board, 

with'fciaid;!::;:!]]! 

Wages  outside  of  har- 
vest for  day,  without 
board 

With  board 


Ver- 
mont 


Penn- 
syl- 
vania 


36.36  31.74 
17.65  13.84 


1-74 
1.41 


1.30 

1 .00, 


1. 51 
1.30 


1.15 
■  84 


North 
Caro- 
lina 


11.96 
8.05 


17. 54 
13.41 


1.16 
■93 


•  90 

.68 


Iowa 


36.33 
18.38 


1.75 
1.47 


1.40 
1.11 


Ore- 
gon 


J9  64 
31.09 


1  83 

1-47 


IJS 

1.00 


Average  Wages  of  Farm  Laborers  in  the  United  States 

(From   Bulletin  of  the   U.   S.   Department  of  Agriculture. 
"Wages  of  Farm  Labor  in  the  U.  S.") 


Per  Montr 

Per  Day  or  Or- 
dinary Labor 

Per  Day  in 
Harvest 

Year 

With- 
out 
board 

With 
board 

With- 
out 
board 

With 
board 

With- 
out 
board 

With 
board 

1890. . . . 
1903 

»i8-33 

33.14 

*I3.45 

16.40 

$0.93 
1.13 

to. 68 
.89 

$1.30 
'•53 

$1.03 
1-34 

B.    OTHER   COUNTRIES 

Various  Estimates 

Perhaps  the  most  recent  book  which  at  all  ade- 
quately discusses  the  question  of  wages  from  an 
international  standpoint  is  Dr.  Arthur  Shad- 
well's  "Industrial  Efficiency,"  a  comparative 
study  of  industrial  life  in  England,  Germany,  and 
America  ( 1 906) .  He  comes  to  the  concltision  that 
(vol.  ii.,  chap,  viii.)  so-called  "average  wages" 
reached  by  averaging  skilled  and  unskilled  wagrs 
in  varying  degrees  are  so  misleading  that  "the 
wage  of  the  unskilled  laborer  who  occupies  the 
same  position  in  every  country"  is  the  safest 
basis  for  international  cofnparison,  and  finds  the 
following  facts: 


Daily  Wage  or  Unskilled  Day  Labor.     Winter.  1901-3 
(in  industrial  centers) 


103.4 


England 

Germany 

United  States. 


Actual 


$0.75-100 
.63-  .75 
75-1.75 


Average 


$0.87 

.68 

I  »5 


Pereent 


100. o 
78.6 

143.8 
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Waobs  and  Hours  of  Labor  in  Lbading  Occupations  in  tub  Unitbd  Statbs  and  in  Europe,  1890  and  1903 
(Compiled  from  the  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  for  July,  1904) 


Year 

Wagbs  per  Hour 

Hours  per  Week 

United 
States 

Great 
Briuin 

Ger. 

many 

Prance 

Belgium 

United 
States 

Great 
Britain 

Ger- 
many 

France 

Bel- 
gium 

Blacksmiths 

Boiler-makers 

Bricklayers 

1890 
1903 
1890 
1903 
.890 
1903 
1890 
1903 
1890 
1903 
1890 
1903 
1890 
•903 
1890 
1903 
■890 
1903 
1890 
1903 
■890 
1903 
1890 
J903 

I0.3677 
.3963 

■  A3 '6 

.547« 

■  3713 

■  3594 
.3980 
.4467 

•'259 
.3863 

.3540 

.3036 

.IS07 

.1676 

.3413 
.3709 

.3680 

.3450 
.3464 
.4371 

.37" 
.4486 

$0. 1653 
.1740 

.IS9S 
.1719 

.1757 
.3063 

.1690 
.3038 

■  IS7» 
.1795 
.1317 
.1350 
.1678 
.1787 
.0948 
.  1019 

.1534 
.1677 
.1554 
.1774 
."757 
.3037 

.1774 
.3078 

$0.1175 
."37 
.0986 

■  II33 

.  1103 
.I3>8 
.loss 
.  t3oi 

.1065 
.1411 

.0675 
•  0849 
.  1009 

or 
.0641 
■0797 

■0973 
.1310 

■0934 
.1194 

.0946 
.1148 
,1103 
.1328 

*o.i474 
.1639 

.1417 
•  ■455 
.1377 
-•3»S 
.1544 
.1544 

.I307 

.J303 

.09*5 
.0965 
,1119 
.13  JO 
.0965 
.0965 
.1356 
.  1336 
.1331 
."55 
,1501 
.ISOt 

■.\TA 

So. 0743 

-.0753 

.0700 

.0845 

■  07  J3 
.0713 

.0788 
.0955 

(') 

■  0693 

.0534 

■  0549 

.0603 
.0667 

•  0793 
.0784 

.0700 
.0845 

59. 4 1 
56.65 

59.  >S 
56.34 

53   2» 
47.83 
55. 94 
49.41 

53.15 
49.81 

S>.78 
47   98 

59. 51 
56.80 

59.03 
56.13 

59S> 
56.13 

'5-2* 
48.89 

54.33 
48.97 

54. 54 
49. 54 

54.00 
53.67 
54. 00 
53.  *7 
53.67 
51.83 
52.67 
50.17 

54. 33 
50.67 

S»-67 
51.83 
54.00 
53  67 

54.17 
52.50 
54. 00 
53-67 

54. 33 
51.00 

50.00 
49.17 
51. 00 
SO.  17 

63.00 
59. 90 
64.00 
6q.oo 
57.50 
56.50 

59-41 
55.30 
57.40 
SI. 08 

59-75 

59.50 

60.00 

(•) 

59  98 
56.36 
64.00 
60.00 

56.50 
56.35 

59-75 
56.68 

59-75 
56.50 

60.34 
60.19 

63.00 
61.  so 
63.00 
63.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
66.00 
63  91 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
61.90 
61.50 
60.00 
60.00 
63.00 
54. 00 
66.00 
66.00 

60.00 
60.00 
63.00 
63.00 
64.87 
64.73 
60.00 
54.00 
93.00 
(') 
(') 
60.00 
63.00 
63.00 

Compositors 

Iron-motdeis 

Laborers,  general . . . 
Hachinisu 

Painters,  house 

plumbers 

66.00 
66.00 
60.00 

Stone-masons 

60.00 
63.00 

63. CO 

■  No  data  obtained. 
The  wages  and  hours  of  labor  shown  for  the  United  States  are  for  blacksmiths  in  the  foundry  and  machine-shop  industry. 
The  wages  and  hours  of  labor  shown  for  the  U.  S.  are  for  carpenters  in  the  building  industry. 
The  wages  and  hours  of  labor  shown  for  the  U.  S.  are  for  compositors,  newspaper. 

The  wages  and  hours  of  labor  shown  for  the  U.  S.  are  for  iron-molders  in  the  foundry  and  machine-shop  industry. 
The  wages  and  hours  of  labor  shown  for  the  U.  S.  are  for  laborers  in  the  building  industry. 
The  wages  and  hours  of  lat)or  shown  for  the  U.  S.  are  for  machinists  in  the  foundry  and  machine-shop  industry. 


He  finds  this  general  projxjrtion  approximated 
in  several  skilled  trades,  for  instance,  in  the  metal 
trades,  and  concludes  that  in  general  German 
wages  are  about  four  fifths  and  American  wages 
seven  fifths  of  English  wages,  tho  (see  Expen- 
ditures) he  thinks  that  for  skilled  labor  (not  in 
general)  the  higher  cost  of  living  in  the  U.  S. 
makes  up  for  the  higher  wages  as  compared  with 
England,  tho  not  as  compared  with  Germany. 
German  wages,  however,  he  considers  to  be  some- 
what rapidly  on  the  increase. 

III.  Are  Real  Wage  Conditions  Improving? 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  to 
settle  and  is  very  variously  answered  by  different 
authorities  according  to  the  point  of  view : 

A.    THE    FAVORABLE    VIEW 

Most  conservative  writers  maintain  that,  how- 
ever poor  the  condition  of  the  wage-worker  is 
to-day,  he  is  at  least  far  better  off  than  ever  be- 
fore in  the  world's  history.  Mr.  John  Rae  ad- 
duces evidence  in  his  "Contemporary  Socialism" 
(1st  ed.,  p.  390)  "to  show  how  greatly  improved 
the  working-class  standard  of  living  now  is  from 
what  it  was  200  years  ago  in  the  good  old  times 
SociaUst  writers  like  to  sing  of."     He  says: 

If  poverty  were  increasfaig  with  the  increase  of  wealth,  it 
would  show  itself  either  in  an  increase  of  pauperism  or  in  a 
decline  in  the  general  standard  of  living  among  the  laboring 
classes  or  in  a  fall  in  the  average  duration  of  life,  and  these 
symptoms  would  be  most  acute  in  the  countries  that  are  the 
most  wealthy  and  progressive.  To  prove  that  these  syrnp- 
toms  of  increasing  poverty  do  not  exist,  he  quotes  Sir  M. 
Hale  and  Grepory  King,  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
to  show  that  m  their  day  one  out  of  every  ten,  or,  including 


children,  one  out  of  every  six,  received  alms.  To-day  Mr. 
Rae  says  it  is  only  one  out  of  thirty.  Wages  at  that  time 
could  not  support  the  laborer.  Everything  was  higher  then 
except  butcher  meat,  but  half  the  population  had  meat  only 
twice  a  week,  and  a  fourth  only  once.  The  laborer  lived 
chiefly  on  bread  and  beer,  and  oread  was  as  dear  as  now. 
Fuel,  light,  and  clothing  were  all  much  dearer. 

For  the  United  States,  Carroll  D.  Wright 
similarly  argues  the  iiriproved  condition  of  the 
wage  worker.  In  his  "The  Industrial  Evolution 
in  the  United  States,"  and  in  his  article  "Wages" 
in  "Johnson's  Cyclopedia,"  he  sums  up  the  wage 
history  of  the  U.  S.  substantially  as  follows : 

In  1633  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  by  the  action  of 
the  general,  court,  made  it  a,  rule  that  carpenters,  sawyers, 
masons,  bricklayers,  tilers,  joiners,  wheelwrights,  mowers, 
and  other  master  workmen  should  not  receive  more  than  25. 
a  day,  the  workman,  to  pay  his  own  board;  but  should  he 
elect  to  board  with  his  employer,  then  he  was  to  receive  i4d. 
a  day.  The  rates  of  inferior  workmen  were  to  be  fixt  by  the 
constable.  Skilled  tailors  were  to  be  paid  13d. 
a  day,  poorer  ones  Sd.  At  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century  common  laborers  were 
paid  3;.  a  day,  as  they  had  been  forty  years 
before.  At  the  close  of  the  colonial  period 
laboreis  on  farms  were  paid  40  cents  a  day; 
butchers,  33J;  carpenters,  52;  ship  and  boat 
builders,  about  90;  shoemakers,  73;  blacksmiths,  70.  Prices 
were  uneven:  there  was  no  common  market.  Wheat  might 
bring  at  one  place  s^.,  at  another  loi;  Si,  Mr.  Wright  thinks, 
could  then  buy  one  bushel  of  winter  wheat,  one  gallon  of 
common  molasses,  a  bushel  of  barley  or  of  rye,  one  and  a  third 
bushels  of  com.  A  common  gracfe  of  wheat  flour  was  S16 
per  barrel.  Butter,  cheese,  and  meata  were  cheaper  than 
now.  Sugar,  tea,  and  cofTee  were  dearer  than  now.  Com- 
mon necessities  were  cheap. 

After  the  colonial  period  wages'  slowly  rose.  Laborers  re- 
ceived in  1790,  43  cents  a  day;  in  1800,  62^  cents;  fromiSoo  to 
1810,  82  cents  per  day;  from  1810  to  1820,  90  cents;  from  i8,)0 
to  i860,  from  87i  cents  to  Si.  Carpenters  in  1790  were  paid 
less  than  60  cents  per  day;  in  1800,  over  70  cents;  in  i8io,Si.o9; 
in  1820,  Si.  13;  from  1830  to  1S40,  Si. 40  in  the  northern  statM. 
Cotton-mill  operatives  received  until  1830,  44  centa  per  day; 


Colonial 
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Just  prior  to  1840,  90  cents,  and  {ram  1840  to  1850,  $1.03  per 
day.  Woolen-ixull  operatives  were  paid  higher  prior  to  1830, 
hems  paid  ti.ii.  In  1840  carpenters  were  paid  Sijo  per 
day  m  New  York,  and  in  1891,  $3.50.  Bricldayeis  and  their 
helpers  received  S1.7S  and  $1  respectively  in  1851,  and  $4 

and  $3.50  in  1891,     Locomotive  engineers  and 

firemen  received  $3.14  and  $1  in  1S40,  and 

Xkrly  Part    t3-77  and  $1.96  in  1891,  these  figures  being 

irf  thll        taken  from  actual  pay-rolls.     The  great  crises 

J~  r~        of  1837  and  1857  dcprest  wage-rates,  which 

fmSOiy      did    not    recover    betore    i860.     Comparing 

wage*  in  i860  and  1880,  Mr.  Wright  uses  the 

above -referred -to  Aldrich  Senate  Report, 
calling  it  "a  most  excellent  one,  and  indicates  the  general 
course  of  wages  better  than  mv  other  statement  yet  made." 
According  to  this,  he  says:  "Wages  stood  at  87.7  per  cent  in 
184a  as  compared  with  loe  per  cent  in  i860;  in  186A  they 
stood  at  153.4  percent  and  in  1891  at  160.7."  "To  be  more 
ooncct,  however,"  says  Mr.  Wnght,  "the  rates  should  be 
taken  in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  each  industry 
relative  to  all  industries.  .  .  .  On  the  latter  basis  wages  have 
increased  68.6  per  cent  since  i860  and  86.1  per  cent  since 
1840.  ...  It  is  &ir  to  say  that  wages  in  the  leading  indus- 
tries of  the  country  are  80  per  cent  at  least  higher  than  they 
were  in  1840.  Very  many  wages  are  double  what  they  were 
at  that  date." 

Of  prices  Mr.  Wright  says:  "With  this  increase  there  has 
tieen  in  every  direction  a  decrease  in  the  working-time  of  each 

day,  and  a  general  decrease  in  the  cost  of 
.^  Jiving,  taking  all  articles  into  consideration. 

RMMit      The  decrease  in  the  cost  of  living,  however, 

has  not  been  equal  to  the  increase  in  wages. 

Rents  are  much  higher,  and  so  are  meats  and 
some  other  articles;  but  taking  the  wholesale  prices  of  393 
of  the  leading  articles  of  consumption,  it  is  found  that  there 
lias  been  a  decrease  since  i860  of  about  6  per  cent." 

B.    THE    UNFAVORABLE    VIEW 

The  belief  that  American  wages  have  steadily 
risen  is  largely  based  on  the  Aldrich  Senate 
Report  of  1893.  Now,  this  report  is  believed  by 
many  scholars  to  be  utterly  unreliable.  Dr. 
Spaltf,  in  his  "Present  Distribution  of  Wealth  in 
the  United  States,"  argues  the  utter  worthless- 
ness  of  its  conclusions,  and  says  (p.  103) : 

The  statisticians  employed  to  summarize  the  returns  were 
to  a  hurtful  extent  in  sympathy  with  the  political  aim  of  the 
investigation.     This  cnticism  in  no  degree  applies  to  Mr. 
Joseph  D,  Weeks,  whose  work  is  in  the  highest  degree  con- 
acientk>us  and  intelligent.     But  Mr.  Weeks  s  conclusions  are 
not  embodied  in  the  committee's  compretiensive  summary 
for  "all"  occupations.     It  is  this  summary  that  has  spread 
so  much  misinformation  throughout  the  country.     Some  of 
the  more  serious  errors  in  the  report  are  apparent  upon  a 
casual  examination.     When  any  one  at  all 
familiar  with  the  coutse  of  wages  in  recent 
A  XUm  Sd-  years  takes  up  the  report,  he  is  astonished  to 
^^  see  that  the  wages  of  clerks  in  stores  have  risen 

V*'"  out  of  all  proportion  to  wages  in  other  in- 

dustries, in  tne  metal  works,  as  he  would 
expect,  currency  wages  are  reported  to  have 
bUen  since  1873 ;  so,  too,  in  the  cotton  factories;  but  in  stores, 
where  the  invasion  of  women  and  girls  is  believed  to  have 
deprest  wages  to  an  unusual  extent,  he  finds  it  reported  that 
an  advance  of  nearly  40  per  cent  lias  taken  place.  If,  to 
understand  the  anomaly,  he  takes  the  trouble  to  consult  the 
original  data,  he  discovera  that  for  the  metal  works  and  cotton 
factories  the  returns  covered  many  establishments  and  many 
hundreds  of  employees,  while  for  stores  the  returns  covered  but 
one  dry-goods  store  and  one  grocery,  employing  together  less 
than  thirty  clerks.  Yet  the  committee,  in  its  table  of  "simple 
averages  for  all  industries,"  made  the  uninvestigated  industry 
count  as  much  as  either  of  the  thoroughly  investi^ted  ones. 
And  the  committee  did  not  stop  here.  Despite  this  assumed 
rise  of  neariy  40  per  cent  in  the  wages  t4  clerks,  the  table  o{ 
"simple  averages"  still  showed  that  currency  wages  had 
fallen  4  per  cent  since  1873.  Thereupon  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  table  of  "weighted  averages,"  assuming 
that  the  incredible  advance  of  40  per  cent  in  wages  had  been 
receivcxl  by  all  the  clerks  in  the  country,  and  that  since  these 
outnumbered  the  employees  in  metal  works  and  cotton-mills 
put  together,  therefore  the  returns  for  less  than  thirty  clerks 
ought  to  outweigh  those  for  more  than  1.500  metal  workers 
and  more  than  3,000  cotton  operatives.  By  this  means 
currency  wages  in  189 1  were  made  to  rise  i  per  cent  above  the 
level  in  1873- 

To  cut  short  the  criticism,  in  order  to  get  at  the  facts  re- 
ported, it  is  necessary  to  throw  away  the  work  done  by  the 
committee's  experts,  and  return  to  the  original  reports  made 
by  the  employers. 

Accepting  the  returns  of  the  report  itself.  Dr. 
Spahr  shows  that  real  wages,  instead  of  rising 


since  1873,  fell  materially  down  to  1891,  and  in 
1804  were  ao  per  cent  lower  than  in  1891.  The 
onlv  industries  in  which  wages  rose  between  1873 
and  1 89 1 ,  according  to  the  returns  gathered  by  the 
report,  were  in  the  manufacture  of  ale,  beer,  and 
porter;  the  making  of  carriages  and  wagons;  in 
the  case  of  the  clerks  of  the  two  dry-gtrads  and 
grocery  stores  mentioned  above;  in  the  making  of 
paper,  of  spice,  and  of  woolens.  In  the  report 
Itself  the  facts  showing  the  fall  of  wages  in  the 
cotton  and  metal  industries  alone  cover  686  pages, 
while  the  facts  which  the  experts  have  magnified 
to  overbalance  the  fall  in  wages  cover  only  eleven 
pages. 

Again,  admitting  that  wages  are  higher  to-day 
than  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  which  no  in> 
formed  scholar  denies,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
laborer's  real  economic  status  is  improved.  Early 
in  the  century,  life  was  simple,  wages  were  low, 
hours  were  long.  But  the  workman  who  was 
faithful  had  a  practical  security  of  work.  He 
often  lived  in  a  little  home  of  his  own  whose  gar- 
den could  supplement  his  low  wage.  To-day  his 
wage  is  all,  and  he  has  no  security  of  work.  The 
problem  of  the  unemployed  is  the  pressing  prob- 
lem of  the  present  situation.  If  hours  were  long 
eariy  in  the  century,  the  worker  working  at  his 
little  cobbler's  bench  or  in  a  little  shop,  where 
some  one  could  read  aloud,  had  much  more  real 
opportimity  to  develop  his  own  individuality 
than  to-day,  tho  working  at  shorter  hours,  in 
crowded  factories  amid  machinery  driven  at 
its  utmost  speed.  Real  freedom  and  economic 
status,  more  than  wages,  therefore,  must  be  taken 
into  consideration  before  we  can  admit  advance. 
As  for  comparison  with  a  remoter  past,  Mr.  Rae, 
as  quoted  above,  argues  that  the  workingman  is 
vastly  better  ofi  to-day  than  "zoo  years  ago,  in 
the  good  old  times  Socialist  writers  like  to  sing 
of";  but  no  Socialist  writer  sings  of  300  years 
ago.  By  exactly  picking  his  dates,  Mr.  Rae 
seems  to  prove  progress  K>r  the  working  classes. 
Hale  and  King,  whom  Mr.  Rae  quotes,  wrote  in 
the  last  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Two 
hundred  years  before  that  and  fifty  years  after 
that  Mr.  Rae  would  have  found  a  very  different 
state  of  things.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  before 
the  English  laborer  had  been  driven  off  from  the 
land,  and  was  still  under  a  form  of  feudal  tenure, 
and  yet  no  longer  a  serf,  he  was  in  what  Mr.  J.  E. 
Thorold  Rogers  has  called  the  "golden  age  of 
England."  In  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  when  there  was  a  revival  of  handicraft 
and  machinery  was  not  developed  and  monopo- 
lized, wages  were  higher  than  they  were  either 
immediately  before  or  immediately  after.  It  is  to 
these  times  rather  than  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  Socialist  writers  are  apt  to  revert. 
And  for  the  view  that  compared  with  these 
periods  the  present  condition  of  the  wage-earner 
is  not  so  favorable,  they  have  good  authority. 

As  for  Great  Britain,  comparing  conditions  in 
1837  and  1807,  Sydney  Webb  says  in  "Labor  in 
the  Longest  Reign"': 

If  we  might  sum  u^  in  one  geneisl  impression  the  diSeicnt 
facts  as  to  compaiattve  wages,  we  should,  I  thkilc  have  to 
come  to  this  conclusion:  While  the  skilled  male  ciaftsman 
has  largely  increased  his  income,  and  a  practically  new  dais 
of  responsible  and  fiuily  wall-paid  laboreta  and  -™-*>i~- 
minden  has  come  into  existence,  there  exists  now  a  greater 


sum.  tho  a  smaller  proportion  of  hopeless  destitutwn  than 
at  any  inevious  time.  It  appeals,  at  any  rate,  highly  ptob- 
able  that  in  1897  there  are  positively  more  people  in  Gnat 


Britain  who  are  existing  at  or  near  starvation  wages  than 
there  were  in  1837,  altho  their  number  beais  a  small  propor- 
tion to  the  whole. 
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Mr.  Charies  Booth  tells  lu,  in  the  effective  "eloquence 
unadorned"  of  his  columns  of  statistics,  that  some  32  per 
cent  of  the  whole  four  millions  of  London's  population  tall 
within  his  four  classes  of  "poverty, "  eamins  not  more  than  a 
guinea  per  week  per  family.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that, 
even  in  1837,  the  percentage  of  persons  at  a  corresponding 
low  level  can  have  been  greater.  It  is  practically  certain, 
remembering  the  great  increase  in  the  total  population,  that  at 
no  previous  time  were  the  actual  numbers  more  than  at 
present.  It  has  been  reserved  for  our  own  prosperous  time 
to  produce  the  spectacle  of  over  a  million  of  people  within 
one  city  living  "in  poverty."  And  when  we  examine  closer 
into  Mr.  Booui's  appalling  details,  and  begin  to  realize  that 
out  of  this  huge  residuum  nearly  a  third  are  actually  below 
what  can  be  called  even  full  subsistence  for  a  London  family, 
we  shall  begin  to  feel  that  our  boasted  progress  since  1837 
has  not,  after  all,  taken  us  very  &r.  The  300,000  Londoners 
who  fail  to  get  even  i&s.  a  week  per  family,  and  live  in 
"chronic  want,"  can  never  have  been  poorer.  Their  actual 
number  in  the  much  smaller  city  of  1837  cannot  have  been  so 
great.  And  if  we  take  into  account  the  slums  of  our  other 
neat  cities,  and  realize  that  we  have  in  our  midst  a  class  of  at 
M^t  a  million  persons,  besides  the  million  at  any  one  time 
in  receipt  oi  poor-law  relief,  who  live  in  "chronic  want"  of 
even  the  necessaries  of  life,  we  shall  begin  to  understand 
how  very  partial,  after  all,  has  been  our  progress. 

It  is  often  assumed  that  this  huge  residuum  which  is  exist- 
ing in  our  midst  at  starvation  wages  is  made  up  entirely  of 
unskilled  laborers,  women  plying  the  needle,  and  drunkards 
and  wastrels  of  all  kinds.  But  this  is  not  the  rase.  The 
unskilled  laborer,  indeed,  is  morally  entitled  to  full  subsist- 
ence, tho  he  does  not  always  get  it;  but  even  men  with  a 
tnde  are  sometimes  little  better  off.  We  find  toKiay  numerous 
small  classes  of  skilled  craftsmen  in  large  towns  whose  weekly 
earnings  do  not  amount  to  a  pound  a  week. 

Professor  Rogers  is  not  blindfold  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  past,  vet  in  a  carefully  balanced 
-laragraph  he  sa^  (Six  Centuries  of  Work  and 
"■ages,    chap.  VI.) : 

The  life  of  our  anceston,  tho  laborious,  was  not  without 
its  hopes.  All  the  necessaries  of  life  in  ordinary  years,  when 
there  was  no  dearth,  were  abundant  and  cheap,  and  even  in 
dear  years  the  margin  (rf  wages  or  profits  over  the  bare  wants 
of  life  was  considerable  enough  to  fill  up  the  void,  even  tho 
the  laborer  had  to  subsist  for  a  time  on  some  cheaper  food 
than  wheaten  bread.  Meat  was  plentiful;  poultry  found 
everywhere;  eggs  cheapest  of  all.  The  poorest  and  meanest 
man  had  no  absolute  and  insurmountable  impediment  put  on 
his  career,  if  he  would  seize  his  opportunity  and  make  use  of  it. 

I  am  well  aware  that  in  many  particulars  he  was  far  behind 
hb  descendants  in  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  life.  .  .  . 
I  am  alive  to  the  fact  that  what  were  once  the  luxuries  of  the 
very  few  have  now  become  the  habitual  comforts  of  the 
many,  and  that  enterprise  has  scoured  the 
earth  to  make  these  and  newer  luxuries 
PrOgreM  abundant  and  cheap.  I  know  that  owing  to 
the  spread  of  knowledge,  the  adaptation  of 
industry,  the  energy  of  invention,  and  the 
extension  of  trade,  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
is  tenfold  what  it  was  six  centuries  ago:  that  trim  gardens, 
magnificent  mansions,  noble  parks,  rows  of  banks  and  houses, 
vast  and  splendid  cities,  occupy  sites  which  were  covered  by 
squalid  hovels  or  frequented  by  wild  boars,  curlews,  and  bit- 
terns, or  were  marsh  fens  and  wild  moors.  I  can  see,  with- 
out being  reminded,  that  the  most  lofty  and  subtle  pleasures 
of  literature  are  now  common  and  profuse,  and  that  the 
world  of  civilization  is  so  strong  that  there  seems  no  possible 
danger  of  its  becoming  destroyed  by  a  new  incursion  of 
barbarians,  not  even  ol  those  barbarians  whom  it  creates. 
...  I  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  wealth  of  London  is 
such  that  a  single  block  of  buildings  pays  a  higher  rent  to  its 
fortunate  owner  than  was  derived  from  the  whole  customs 
of  the  port  in  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets  and  Tudors,  that 
in  a  few  hours  a  loan  could  be  raised  in  London  sufficient  to 
equip  and  provision  an  army  more  numerous  than  all  the 
men  at  arms  were  in  medieval  Europe,  and  this  probably 
without  deranging  the  course  of  trade  or  materially  interfering 
with  the  functions  of  credit.  And  I  suspect  that  when  we  are 
invited  to  consider  all  these  things  and  more  of  the  same 
nature,  as  the  prodigious  strength  of  modem  governments, 
the  boundless  resources  of  modem  societies,  the  priceless 
coUectkms  of  art  and  letters,  the  ceaseless  activities  of  eiiter- 

Erise  and  the  ever-increasing  discrepancies  of  science,  it  is 
incied  that  a  complete  answer  is  given  to  those  who  en- 
tertain misgivings  because  they  believe  there 
is  a  reverse  to  the  picture,  another  side  to  the 
Tl^tt§t      shield,  which  these  triumphant  eulogies  on 
vt«*MWA       modem  progress  would  have  us  conceal  or 
"''™"       forget.  ...  It  may  be  that  the  prt>gress  of 
some  has  been  more   than   counterbalanced 
by  the  distresses  and  sorrows  of  many,  that 
the  opulence  and  strength  of  modem  times  mock  the  poverty 
and  misery  which  are  iMund  up  with  and  surround  them.  .  .  . 
It  may  be  wdl  the  case,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  fear  it  is 


the  case,  that  there  is  collected  a  population  in  our  great 
towns  which  equals  in  amount  the  whole  of  those  who  Uved 
in  England  ana  Wales  six  centuries  ago,  but  whose  condition 
is  more  destitute,  whose  homes  are  more  squalid,  whose  means 
are  more  uncertain,  whose  prospects  are  more  hopeless  than 
those  of  the  poorest  serfs  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  the  meanest 
drudges  of  the  medieval  cities. 

In  another  passage  (idem,  chap,  xix.)  he  thtis 
sums  up  the  economic  history  of  the  English 
laborer  m  the  following  words : 

I  have  shown  that  from  the  earliest  recorded  annals, 
through  nearly  three  centuries,  the  condition  of  the  English 
laborer  was  that  of  plenty  and  hope;  that  from  perfectly  in- 
telligible cause  it  sunk  within  a  century  to  so  low  a  level  as  to 
make  the  workman  practically  helpless,  and  that  the  lowest 
point  was  reached  just  about  the  outbreak  of  the  great  war 
between  kiiig  and  Parliament.  Prom  this  time  it  gradually 
improved,  tiU  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  tho 
still  far  below  the  level  of  the  fifteenth,  it  achieved  compara- 
tive plenty.  Then  it  began  to  sink  again,  and  the  workman 
experienced  the  direst  misery  during  the  great  continental 
war.  Latterly,  almost  within  our  own  memory  and  knowl- 
edge, it  has  experienced  a  slow  and  partial  improvement. 

Some  still  more  pointed  passages  from  Mr. 
Rogers's  work  are  as  follows: 

I  am  convinced  that  at  no  period  of  English  history  for 
which  authentic  records  exist  was  the  condition  of  manual 
labor  worse  than  it  was  in  the  forty  years  from  1783  to  rSsr, 
the  period  in  which  manufacturers  and  merchants  accumu- 
lateo  fortune  rapidly,  and  in  which,  the  rent  of  agricultural 
labor  was  doubled  (chap.  ii.).  I  have  stated  more  than  once 
that  the  fifteenth  century  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  six- 
teenth were  the  golden  age  of  the  English  laborer,  if  we  are  to 
interpret  the  wages  which  he  earned  oy  the  cost  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life  (chap.  xii.).  I  contend  that  from  1563  to  r8as 
a  conspiracy,  concocted  by  the  law,  and 
carried  out  by  parties  interested  in  its  success, 
Coniplnsy  was  entered  into  to  cheat  the  English  work- 
man of  his  wages,  to  tie  him  to  the  soil,  to 
deprive  him  of  hope,  and  to  degrade  him  into 
irremediable  poverty  (chap.  xiv.).  We  have  been  able  to 
trace  the  process  by  which  the  condition  of  English  labor 
had  been  continuously  deteriorated  by  the  acts  of  govern- 
ment. It  was  first  impoverished  by  the  issue  of  base  money. 
Next  it  was  robbed  of  its  gild  capital  by  the  land  thieves  of 
Edward's  regency.  It  was  next  brought  in  contact  with  a 
new  and  more  needy  set  of  employers,  the  sheep  masters, 
who  succeeded  the  monks.  It  was  then  with  aj>reteiise,  and 
perhaps  with  the  intention  of  kindness,  subjected  to  the 
quarter  sessions  amendment,  mercilessly  used  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  agricultural  laborer  being 
still  further  impoverished  by  being  made  the  residuum  c» 
all  labor.  The  agricultural  laborer  was  then  further  mulcted 
by  inclofiures.  and  the  extinction  of  those  memorial  rights  of 
pasture  and  fuel  which  he  had  enjoyed  so  long.  The  poor- 
law  professed  to  find  him  work,  but  was  so  administered  that 
the  reduction  of  his  wages  to  a  bare  subsistence  became  an 
easy  process  and  an  economical  expedient  (chap.  xvii.). 
Some  of  the  working  classes  in  London,  and  those  who  have 
been  long  educated  in  the  machinery  of  labor  partnership, 
have  at  uist  regained  the  relative  rate  of  wages  which  they 
earned  in  the  fifteenth  century,  tho  perhaps  in  some  particulars 
the  recovery  is  not  complete  (chap.  xix.V  I  make  no  doubt 
the  ordinary  hardships  of  human  life  in 
^,    _.  England  were  greater  and,  I  am  sure,  they 

Qrinding     were  more  general  six  centuries  ago  than  they 
FoTOrty      are   now.     Life   was   briefer,    old   age   came 
earlier,  disease  was  more  deadly,  the  risks  of 
existence  were  more  numerous.     But  the  ex- 
tremes of  wealth  and  poverty  were  by  the  fact  of  these  com- 
mon conditions  less  widely  separated.     Above  all  things,  what 
is  now  characteristic  of  human  life,  that  one  half  of  the  world 
does  not  know  how  the  other  half  lives,  a  very  moderate 
statement  of  the  fact,  was  not  true  of  the  early  ages  of  English 
progress.  .  .  .  The  grinding,  hopeless  poverty  under  which 
existence  may  be  just  continued,  but  when  nothing  is  won 
beyond  bare  existence,  did  not,  I  am  convinced,  characterize 
or  even  belong  to  medieval  life. 

Says  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison: 

To  me,  at  least,  it  would  be  enough  to  condemn  modem 
society  as  hardly  an  advance  on  slavery  or  serfdom,^  if  the 
permanent  condition  of  industry  were  to  be  that  which  we 
Sehold,  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  actual  producers  of 
wealth  have  no  home  that  they  can  call  their  own  beyond 
the  end  of  the  week;  have  no  bit  of  soil,  or  of  so  much  as  a 
room  that  belongs  to  them;  have  nothing  of  value  of  any 
kind  except  as  much  old  furniture  as  will  go  in  a  cart;  have 
the  precarious  chance  of  weekly  wages  which  barely  suCKce 
to  keep  them  in  health;  are  boused  for  the  most  part  ui 
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places  that  no  man  thinks  fit  for  his  hone;  are  separated  by 
so  narrow  a  margin  from  destitution,  that  a  month  of  bad 
trade,  sickness,  or  unexpected  loss  brings  them  face  to  face 
with  hunger  and  pauperism.  ,  ,  .  This  is  the  normal  state 
of  the  average  workman  in  town  or  country.  (Mr.  Frederick 
Harrison,  p.  419,  "Report  of  Industrial  Remuneration 
Conference,     1886.) 

Nevertheless,  the  progress  in  many  ways  must 
not  be  overlooked. 

H.  N.  Casson  says  of  the  U.  S. :  "The  average 
laborer  100  years  ago  had  fewer  comforts  and  less 
consideration  than  a  horse  or  dog  has  to-day. 
The  laborer  lived  in  a  house  of  unpainted  boards; 
he  had  sand  on  the  floor  instead  of  caipet,  and  his 
dishes  were  made  of  pewter  instead  of  china.  If 
he  had  fresh  meat  once  a  week  he  thought  him- 
self lucky.  A  good  share  of  his  wages  was  paid  in 
rum  and  gin;  then,  when  he  got  drunk,  his  em- 
ployer had  him  arrested.  Worst  of  all,  it  has 
been  clearly  proved  that  in  some  factories  women 
and  children  were  thrashed  with  a  cowhide  if 
the  overseer  caught  them  snatching  a  moment's 
rest." 

As  to  progress  in  recent  years  the  question  is, 
if  anything,  still  more  difficult  to  answer  in  any 
general  way.  Undoubtedly  statistics,  so  far  as 
they  go,  show  in  most  countries  for  the  main  in- 
dustries some  advance  measured  by  the  cost  of 
living,  tho  no  large  advance,  except  for  a  few 
highly  organized  trades.  But  the  question  still 
remains  whether  such  statistics  are  reliable.  As 
shown  in  Section  II.  of  this  article  such  statistics 
are  and  must  be  usually  based  on  returns  from 
the  larger  establishments  and  the  better  organ- 
ized industries.  It  therefore  seems  fair  to  say 
that  they  are  not  representative.  Whether, 
therefore,  in  general  real  wages  for  the  working 
classes  have  risen  or  not,  measured  by  prices,  is 
not  proven  and  various  minds  will  answer  the 
question  in  various  ways.  General  averages  as 
to  wages  are  almost  worthless.  If  in  a  factory 
there  are  eighty  men  earning  each  only  $1  a  day 
and  twenty  especially  skilled  workers  earning 
each  $6  a  day,  the  average  in  that  factoiy  would 
be  $2  a  day,  and  yet  a  mere  statement  of  the  aver- 
age would  utterly  conceal  the  true  facts.  In 
America  in  almost  every  trade  a  few  workmen 
receive  very  high  wages,  and  so  American  averages 
of  wages  conceal  the  real  wages,  often  very  low, 
paid  to  a  large  share  of  our  workers.  Again  the 
worth  of  wages  depends  on  the  cost  of  living.  It 
is  generally  thought  that  wages  of  late  years  have 
risen ;  yet  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics in  the  prosperous  State  of  New  York  says, 
for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30,  1901 :  "It  therefore 
seems  safe  to  say  that,  despite  the  more  regular 
employment  and  higher  wages  now  enjoyed  by 
the  working  people,  their  economic  condition  is 
little  better  than  it  was  four  years  ago,  save  that 
they  now  work  shorter  hours."  Again,  income 
depends  not  only  on  the  amount  a  man  receives 
per  day,  but  the  number  of  days  in  a  year  he  has 
work.  Yet  this  simple  fact  is  continually  forgot- 
ten in  comparing  wages  in  different  countries  and 
trades.  One  dollar  a  day  all  the  year  round  is 
better  than  $4  a  day  once  a  week.  Once  more 
statements  as  to  wages  are  continually  vitiated  by 
the  bias  of  opnion  of  those  who  interpret  or  collect 
•  the  data  upon  which  they  are  based.  Reformers 
often  estimate  wages  lower  than  they  are,  to  show 
the  need  of  reform.  Conservatives  and  support- 
ers of  whatever  political  administration  is  in 
power,  and  this  unfortunately  includes  almost  all 
official  statisticians,  are  tempted  to  statements  as 
roseate  as  possible.     The  beUef  that  American 


wages  have  steadily  risen  in  recent  years  has  been 
till  recently  largely  based  on  the  Aldrich  Senate 
Report  of  1893.  Yet  this  report  is  believed  by 
most  scholars  to  be  utterly  unreliable.  Dr.  Spahr, 
in  his  "Present  Distribution  of  Wealth  in  the 
U.  S.,"  argues  the  utter  worthlessness  of  its  con- 
clusions to-day.  Accepting  the  returns  of  the 
report  itself,  Dr.  Spahr  shows  that  real  wages,  in- 
stead of  rising  since  1873,  fell  materially  down  to 
1 89 1,  and  in  1894  were  twenty  per  cent  lower 
than  in  1891.  , 

On  the  other  hand,  most  statisticians,  as  we 
have  said,  do  figure  out  a  small  rise  of  wages. 
For  the  U.  S.  the  following  table  is  among  the 
best: 

Rblativb  Movbubhts  op  Waobs  and  Wholesalb  PaiCBS 


Year 


1869. 
i8;o. 
187 1. 
187J. 
i87J. 
1874. 
J875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
i88>. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1891. 
1893. 
1894- 
1895- 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. . 


Wholesale 
prices  1 


9S 
90 
90 
81 
81 
77 
73 
79 
77 
90 
88 


City  wages 
(in  gold)  1 5 
occupa- 
tions' 


84.64 
94.90 
96.26 
91.13 
90.46 
88.11 
85.65 
88.21 
90.66 

91.  12 
9'-94 
94.59 
96. 16 
97  OS 
97.83 
97.1s 
97.15 
97.93 
98.52 
98.81 
99-31 
100. eo 
100. $9 
99-94 
97.  »8 
97.19 
96.60 
96.  1 1 
95. 6a 


Wages  192 
occupa- 
tions* 


100.00 
100.3a 

99-31 
98.06 
97.88 

98.96 
98.79 
101.54 
•03-43 


Wages  oC 
farm  labor- 
ers (gold) 
per  month 
without 
board  < 


104.8 


92.9 


88.3 


96.6 


98.0 


98.6 
100.0 


101.6 
95-4 
9S-« 


104  ■> 
108.7 


1  Bureau  of  Economic  Research. 

'  Bulletin.  Sept.    1898.  *  Bulletin,  July.  1900. 

'  Department  ot  A^culture,  No.  >i.  Miscellaneous  Series, 


For  years  1901-1906  see  p.  ia66. 

Concerning  recent  rise  or  fall  of  wages  in  Great 
Britain  the  annual  report  of  the  (EngUsh)  Labor 
Department  on  "Changes  in  Rates  of  Wages  and 
Hours  of  Labor  in  the  Kingdom"  (1905)  sum- 
marizes the  principal  data  contained  in  the  re- 
turns for  the  ten-year  period,  1896  to  1905. 
Since  the  number  of  agricultural  laborers,  sea- 
men, and  railway  employees  affected  by  these 
changes  is  not  known,  they  are  not  included  in 
the  general  tables,  but  are  treated  separately  in 
the  report. 

The  table  covers  a  period  of  five  consecutive 
years  of  increasing  wages,  followed  by  fi\-e  con- 
secutive years  of  decreasing  wages.  A  compari- 
son of  the  net  results  of  these  two  periods  shows 
that  the  total  increase  exceeds  the  total  decrease 
by  .£208,734  lis.  ($1,015,806).  The  wage  loss 
for  the  year  1905,  calculated  from  the  date  on 
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which  the  various  changes  became  operative, 
amounts  to  ^114,000  ($554,781),  or  an  average 
loss  for  each  person  affected  Isy  reduction  of  wages 
oigs.  id.  ($3.22). 

The  table  below  shows  for  each  year,  by 
industries,  the  number  of  persons  aSected  by 
changes  in  rates  of  wages,  and  the  net  amount 
of  weekly  increase  or  decrease  as  compared 
with  the  previous   year  for  each  year,    1903  to 

There  was  somewhat  of  a  decline  in  wages  paid 
agricultural  laborers  in  England  and  Wales  and  in 
Scotland,  while  in  Ireland  reports  showed  very 
little  change  in  the  wages  paid  this  class  of 
labor. 

Wages  of  seamen  engaged  on  steamships,  as 
compared  with  1904,  showed  a  slight  decrease. 
Wages  on  sailing  vessels  showed  no  change.  The 
average  wages  paid  able  seamen  on  steamships 
in  1905  were  &os.  $d.  ($19.57)  P^r  month,  as  com- 
pared with  &OS.  6d.  ($19.59)  'i^  1904-  Firemen 
and  trimmers  were  paid  855.  id.  ($20.72)  per 
month  in  1904,  and  8^5.  id.  ($20.70)  in  1905. 
The  men  receive  food  m  addition  to  the  wages 
named. 

Concerning  agricultural  wages,  according  to  a 
report  on  "Wages,  Earnings,  and  Conditions  of 
Employment   of   Agricultural   Laborers   in   the 


United  Kingdom"    (Labor  Department,   1905), 
the  following  table  gives  the  facts: 

[The  avenges  here  shown  relate  to  able-bodied  male  adults. 
They  do  not  include  the  earnings  of  stewards,  bailiils,  foremen, 
or  casual  laborers.  All  computations  are  based  on  the  census 
returns  for  190 1.] 


OrDINABT  ACRICtJLTURAL  LABORERS 

All  classes 
of  agricul- 
tural labor- 

Country 

1898 

190a 

Increase  in  1901, 

as  compared 

with  1898 

en,  includ- 
ing  ordi- 
nary labor- 
en  and 
men  in 
charge  of 

Amount 

Percent 

animals, 
190a 

England  . 
Wales.... 
Scotland . 
Ireland.  - 

*4-07S7 
4-0149 
4-4ao5 
a-4739 

$4 .'379 
4.2784 
4.7146 
1-6158 

(<f.  i6aa 
-1635 
-3041 
.»4i9 

3-9« 
6.56 
6.88 
S-74 

I4-4407 
4-1973 
4-6840 
a. 6563 

According  to  the  figures  shown  in  the  report, 
the  average  value  of  the  food  consumed  weekly 
by  a  farm  laborer,  his  wife,  and  four  children  is 
13s.  6}id.  ($3.30)  in  England,  15$.  i}4d.  ($3.70)  in 
Scotland,  and  lo-s.  S^a.  ($2:55)  in  Ireland. 


Number  or  Persons  ArrscTRO  by  Changes  in  Rates  op  Wages,  and  Net  Amount  or  Increase  (+)  or  Decrease  (— ) 

IN  Wbkkly  Wages,  190a  to  1905 


Industries 


Building 

Coal  mining 

Other  mining  (iron,  etc) 

Quarrying 

Pig  iron,  and  iron  and  steel  manu 

lacture 

Engineering  and  shipbuilding 

Other  metal  tndes 

Textiles 

Clothing 

Glass,  etc..  trades 

Other  trades 

Employees  of  public  authorities 

Total 


Number  of  persons  affected  by 
changes  in  rates  of  wages  > 


Net  amount  of  increase  or  decrease  in  weekly 
wages  as  compared  with  preceding  year 


190a 

1903 

1904 

190S 

190a 

1903 

1904 

•905 

•  5.575 

4,638 

10,819 

11,747 

+ 

$4,So6 

+ 

$1,479 

_ 

$4,301 

_ 

$S.oS« 

735.514 

751,190 

658.390 

100,746 

— 

359,498 

158,103 

— 

151,191 
1,584 

— 

65,557 

7.tli 

9,361 

lo,7S3 

7,6a8 

+ 

1,117  - 

1,088 

— 

+ 

1,849 

«.733 

3,160 

a,7oi 

9,184 

+ 

1,489  - 

1,080 

- 

448 

— 

5, 606 

50,343 

a3,4?a 
74,680 

60,097 

63,836 

+ 

4.064  - 

5,136 

- 

•6.75  • 

+ 

It,8i6 

31,811 

31,094 

48,119 

-~ 

11,773  - 

10,833 

— 

•  1,71^ 

— 

8,443 

15,357 

1,934 

1,973 

461 

+ 

7061- 

866 

— 

104 

— 

.  *' 

a, 107 

1,001 

3,939 

311,437 

+ 

691I  + 

88 

— 

S30 

+ 

48,151 

3,111 

iX 

333 

60 

+ 

1,416  — 

418 

+ 

•31 

+ 

68 

86 

7,318 

1.630 
4,181 

+ 

49  - 

1,910 

— 

4,005 

— 

7u 

IO.SS5 

7,610 

4.986 

+ 

910  + 

968 

— 

404 

+ 

1,548 

7,871 

8,650 

8,145 

>9.759 

+ 

3,930 

+ 

1,492 

+ 

3,197 

+ 

•  1.354 

887,106 

896,598 

800,658 

688.889 

- 

I3S3.181 

- 

$•86,517 

- 

$190,913 

~ 

$•0,555. 

■  Including  persons  whose  wages  were  changed  but  were  the  same  at  end  of  year  as  at  beginning. 
Number  or  Persons  ArrRCTBD  by  Changes  in  Rates  or  Wages,  and  Amount  or  Increase  or  Decrease,  1896  to  1905 


Year 


Number 
of  changes 


Increase 


Persons 
affected 


Total  weekly 
rise  of  wages 


Dbcreasb 


Persons 
affected 


Total  week 

ly  reduction 

of  wages 


Net  Changes 


Persons 
affected ' 


Net  weekly 

increase  in 

wages 


1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1903 
1904 
1905 


1,607 
1,518 
•.403 

•  ,S88 

•  ,4I3 

966 
470 

443 
41a 
386 


379,975 

560,707 

.1,000,340 

1,170,937 

1,109,384 

419,715 

91,813 

31,337 

•6,054 

3  •9,304 


$•63,745 

159,930 

396,618 

440,018 

1,018,835 

•98,503 

35,931 

7,503 

S.849 

79,489 


•67,357 

•3,855 

11,865 

1,131 

a3,oio 

489,318 

789,891 

874,711 

784,604 

149.586 


$34,693 

6,590 

3,8a8 

S06 

•3,733 

S7«,H4 

379.103 

194,019 

196,761 

90,044 


605,404 

597,444 

1,011,119 

1,171,069 

•.•33.386 

938,916 

'  887,106 

896,598 

800,658 

688,889 


$119,053 

IS3.330 

39«.790 

439.51a 

1,015,10a 

'37a,7«« 

»  353,181 

»  186,517 

1 190,913 

•  •0.555 


>  Including  penons  whose  wages  were  changed  but  were  the  same  at  end  of  year  as  at  beginning.  *  Decrease, 
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WAGES  OF  SUPERHTTEIfDEirCE:  It  is  often 
foigotten  that  the  employers  of  labor  usually,  tho 
not  always,  do  important  work  themselves.  They 
furnish  to  an  industry  the  most  important  work 
of  superintendence,  of  planning  the  work,  of  ob- 
taining the  raw  material,  of  providing  the  plant 
and  machinery — in  a  word,  of  managing  the  Dusi- 
ness.  This  work  is  almost  always  of  the  ex- 
tremest  importance.  Especially  under  sharp 
competition,  management  is  sometimes  nine 
tenths  of  the  element  of  success.  It  demands 
usually  large  and  varied  talents,  concentration  of 
thought,  attention  to  small  details,  and  yet  ability 
to  run  the  business  as  a  whole.  It  demands  long 
hours  and  continuous  responsibility.    The  em- 

gloyee  who  works  even  long  hours,  when  his 
ours  are  over  is  free.  The  employer  is  often 
never  free.  He  sometimes  works  all  day  and 
worries  all  night.  Hirf  work,  therefore,  is  often 
long  and  exacting,  as  well  as  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. He  is,  as  such,  a  skilled  wage-worker, 
and  what  he  earns  as  such  (not  as  a  mere  capi- 
talist, but  as  performing  the  work  of  superin- 
tendence) is  money  earned  by  hard  labor,  and 
may  be,  as  it  is  often,  called  the  wages  of  superin- 
tendence. It  is  often  high  wages,  but  even  so  is 
often  wholly  earned.  Swiialists  do  not  object  to 
wages  of  superintendence.  They  recognize  the 
importance  of  superintendence  and  its  value  in 
production,  only  they  would  have  it  performed 
for  the  community  and  not  for  private  stock- 
holders. The  very  same  men,  they  say,  who  do 
such  work  to-day  for  private  firms  could  do  it 
under  socialism  for  the  people,  as,  indeed,  does 
occur  when  a  railroad  goes  into  the  hands  of  a  re- 
ceiver. 

WAGNER,  ADOLF  HENRI  60TTHILF:  Polit- 
ical  economist;  bom  at  Erlangen  in  183 j.  Study- 
ing at  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  he  became  m 
1858  professor  in  the  Commercial  College  of 
Vienna,  and  then  at  Hamburg,  Dorpat,  Freiburg, 
and  since  1870  at  Berlin.  He  is  prominent  as  a 
leader  in  the  historical  school  of  Germany,  and 
particularly  as  a  Socialist  of  the  Chair  (q.  v.),  and 
a  sympathizer  with  German  Christian  socialism 
{q.  v.).  He  is  best  known  for  his  studies  in  finance 
and  his  general  economic  treatise.  Among  his 
works  are  "Die  Geld  und  Kredit  theorie  der 
J'eelschen  Bankacte"  (i86i);  "System  der 
deutschen  Zettelbank-Gesetsgebung"  (1873); 
"  I.«hrbuch  der politischen  Oekonomie "  (1872). 

WALD,  LILLIAN  D.:  Founder  and  head  of 
Henry  Street  Settlement;  bom  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  1866;  educated  in  private  schools.  New 
York  Hospital  Training  School,  special  courses 
in  Women's  Medical  College,  etc.  Established 
system  of  non-sectarian  nursing  in  conjunction 
with  social  settlements,  on  a  district  plan  which 
covers  the  whole  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx; 
originated  for  New  York  public-school  nurse 
system  under  municipal  pay  and  control;  has 
taken  active  part  in  State  and  National  Child 
Labor  Committee  work.  She  has  been  identified 
with  trade-union  movement  and  on  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Women's  Trade-Union  League 
since  its  establishment.  Miss  Wald  is  identified 
with  many  of  the  movements  for  social  and  edu- 
cational equalization;  has  been  an  occasional 
contributor  to  Charities  and  the  Commons,  The 
Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and 
Social  Science,  and  the  American  Journal  of  Nurs- 
ing.   Address:  265  Henry  Street,  New  York  City. 


WALDSCHHIDT,  JOHAHH:  Editor  of  Alko- 
h<Uismus;  bom  1854  at  Dortmund.  Germany. 
After  completinjg  his  medical  studies  was  for 
some  time  assistant  physician  in  a  public 
asylum.  Devoted  several  years  to  the  compar- 
ative study  of  brain  anatomy.  Thereupon  es- 
tablished a  private  asylum  for  the  treatment  of 
the  insane  in  which  he  held  for  nine  years  the 
position  of  director.  Since  1899  has  been  mem- 
Der  of  the  municipal  government  of  Charlotten- 
burg,  and  is  at  the  present  time  chairman  of  the 
Municipal  Health  Committee,  founded  in  1900 
for  the  Berlin  District  Association  against  the 
abuse  of  alcoholic  beverages,  the  Walfrieden 
sanitariums  near  Furstenwalde  on  the  Spree; 
Administration  Council  appointed  Dr.  Wald- 
schmidt  their  representative  with  special  charge 
of  the  inspectorate  of  the  sanitariums.  Estab- 
lished in  the  same  year  the  magazine  Der  Alko- 
holismus;  member  of  board  of  directors  of  Ger- 
man Association  Against  Abuse  of  Intoxicating 
Liquors;  member  for  German  lands  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Sanitariums  for  Cure  of  Drunkenness. 
Author:  "Duties  Toward  Drunkards,"  "Alcohol 
and  Accidents,"  "Medical  Assistance  to  Drunk- 
ards," "The  Care  of  Drunkards  in  Prussia," 
ete.,  ete.  /l<2irM5:  Nikolassee,  near  Berlin.  Ger- 
many. 

WALKER,  AMASA:  Political  economist;  bom 
Woodstock,  Conn.,  in  1799.  Educated  in  public 
schools,  he  became  a  merchant  in  Boston  in 
1825,  and  gained  prominence  in  the  construction 
of  the  early  railroads,  and  also  in  the  antisla- 
very  and  temperance  reforms.  Professor  of  po- 
litical economy  in  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  Ohio, 
1843-49;  in  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  in  1848,  and  of  the  Senate 
in  1849;  Secretary  of  State,  1851-^2.  In  Con- 
gress 1862-63,  ^""  lecturer  on  political  economy 
at  Amherst  College,  1861-66.  Died  at  North 
Brookfield  in  1875.  Author:  "The  Science  of 
Wealth,"  and  other  works. 

WALKER,  FRANCIS  AMASA:  PoUtical  econo- 
mist; bom  Boston,  1840,  the  son  of  Amasa 
Walker  (q.  v.).  Graduated  at  Amherst  College 
in  i860,  studied  law  at  Worcester,  but  entered 
the  army  in  1861  as  sergeant-maior.  Steadily 
promoted,  he  became  brevet  brigadier-general  in 
1865.  Wounded  at  Chancellorsville.  he  was 
captured  at  Ream's  Station,  and  confined  at 
Lioby  Prison,  where  his  health  became  shattered. 
After  the  war  he  was  teacher  at  Williston  Sem- 
inary, 1865-68;  editor  of  the  Springfield  Repuk- 
lican,  1868-69;  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
of  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington, 
1869;  superintendent  of  the  ninth  United  States 
census,  1870;  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
1871-72;  professor  of  political  economy  and  his- 
tory in  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  Col- 
lege, 1873;  superintendent  of  the  tenth  U.  S. 
census,  1880;  and  president  of  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  in  Boston,  1881,  which 
position  he  held  till  his  death  in  1897.  He  is 
best  known  in  economics  as  the  main  originator 
of  the  theory  that  wages  depend  upon  production, 
for  his  Ricardian  views  of  rent,  and  his  advocacy 
of  international  bimetalism.  He  is  considered 
by  many,  such  as  Dr.  Ingram,  as  among  the  ablest 
of  American  economists.  Author:  "The  Wages 
Question";  "Money";  "PoUtical  Economy"; 
•  Land  and  ItsRent";  "The  Making  of  a  Nation"; 
"International  Bimetalism." 
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WALKDIG  DELEGATE,  THE,  is  the  paid  sec- 
retary of  a  trade-union.  His  duties  usually  are  to 
pay  out  the  sick  and  out-of-work  benefits  of  the 
union ;  to  see  that  they  are  only  paid  to  those 
really  entitled  to  them;  to  visit  the  sick  mem- 
bers ;  to  care  for  the  burial  of  members  who  have 
died;  to  try  and  secure  work  for  members  put  of 
work  (thus  often  having  an  office  and  acting  as 
an  employment  bureau) ;  to  investigate  troubles 
between  members  and  employers ;_  to  try  and 
secure  redress  from  the  employers  if  the  case  is 
found  to  need  it ;  to  report  to  the  union  if  the 
employers  will  not  grant  redress — to  advise  the 
union  whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to  strike ;  if 
the  union  votes  to  strike,  to  give  the  signal  to  the 
members  when  to  strike  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
strike. 

It  is  this  last  duty  which  has  made  the  name  of 
the  walking  delegate  so  unpopular  with  employ- 
ers. They  see  him  give  the  signal  to  strike ;  at  his 
signal  they  see  their  men  lay  down  their  work; 
the  walking  delegate  visits  the  employer  to  rep- 
resent tiie  men;  the  employer  not  unnaturally 
thinks  that  the  walking  delegate,  who  appears  to 
be,  and  often  is,  the  leader  of  the  union,  is  the 
person  who  has  stirred  up  the  evil,  and  that  at  his 
order  his  men  have  struck.  He  therefore  thinks 
that  his  men  are  under  the  tyranny  or  at  least  the 
influence  of  this  "paid  agitator,"  and  lays  at  his 
door  most  of  the  evil  of  the  strike. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  no  trade-union  is  a  walk- 
ing delegate  ever  allowed  to  order  a  strike.  He 
is  always  the  servant  of  the  union,  usually  poorly 
paid,  and  can  only  give  a  signal  when  the  union 
has  voted  to  strike — never  an  order.  English 
and  American  trade-unionists  are  singularly  dem- 
ocratic and  jealous  of  authority.  They  never  put 
themselves  under  a  walking  delegate. 

Employers  too  often  resent  dealing  with  their 
men  through  a  walking  delegate ;  they  say  that 
they  wish  to  deal  with  their  men  directly.  They 
forget  that  any  body  of  men  has  unquestioned 
right  to  deal  through  a  representative.  Corpora- 
tions continually  do  so.  Trade-unions  do  so  be- 
cause they  have  learned  that  an  employee  depend- 
ent upon  an  employer  cannot  face  the  employer 
as  can  a  walking  delegate  who  is  independent  of 
the  employer.  Hence  the  need  in  justice  of  em- 
ploying a  walking  delegate  to  conduct  such  ne- 
eotiations.  Thomas  S.  Adams,  in  his  "Labor 
Problems"  (pp.  192-193),  strongly  dissents  from 
"the  doctrine  that  when  a  walking  delegate  or  a 
union  organizer  goes  into  a  factory  or  mine,  and 
persuades  the  employees  to  strike ,  he  is  necessarily 
without  real  interest,  and  guilty  of  malicious  in- 
terference. Doubtless  there  are  cases  in  which 
the  object  of  the  walking  delegate  is  simple  black- 
mail. But  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  his 
■work  is  perfectly  legitimate."  The  walking  del- 
egate's main  duty,  however,  is  to  care  for  the 
sick  and  out-of-work.  Strikes  come  but  rarely; 
the  sick  and  needy  are  always  present. 

Dr.  Rainsford,  of  New  York  City,  said  some 
years  ago  concerning  walking  delegates : 

I  believe  the  labor  leaden  in  the  United  States,  taking  them 
aXi  in  all,  are  ;iut  as  good  as  the  leaders  in  law  or  finance  or 
society  or  politics.  ...  I  know  a  man  who  for  yean  in  this 
conntry  hat  occupied  one  of  the  Snt  positions  as  a  labor 
leader.  No  word  ts  too  bad  to  be  said  about  him  by  most  of 
the  prass,  and  some  of  the  colleges:  aiul  I  know,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  man,  with  a  large  family  of  children,  never  drew 
*    *" oletin 


bot  one  half  bte  saury  during  the  whole  time  he  held  office,  and 
BOtherbaUbackintothetreasuryof hisorganixation.  I 
I  man  who,  if  my  judgment  amounts  to  anything,  is  one 


pnttbcotherbaUbackintothetreasury<rfhisorganixation.  I 
Know  a  man  who,  if  my  judgment  amounts  to  anything,  is  one 
of  the  ablest  men  in  the  U.  S. — a  man  who  has  great  powers  of 


le  and  great  powen  of  organization,  and  a  true,  whole- 
*  man,  and  altho,  aJMlbe  is  outside  the  Ouisttaii 


Oiuicfa,  I  venture  to  say,  a  large,  whole-souled  Christian,  too. 
That  man  is  at  the  head  of  an  enormous  federation  in  this 
country,  and  has  never  taken  but  Si. 50  a  day,  which  is  due  to 
him  from  his  timde,  and  he  has  never  taken  even  his  Is. 50 
a  day  except  when  he  was  engaged  in  the  active  business  of 
his  federation;  and  when  he  has  not  been  engaged  in  their 
business  be  has  worked  at  his  trade  like  anybody  else.  And  I 
will  tell  you  that  this  winter,  with  an  old  mother  to  support, 
that  man  walked  the  streets  in  the  cold  for  three  long  weeks  to 
get  work  (and  there  is  no  better  workman  at  his  tnde),  be- 
cause boss  after  boss  said,  "  Hr.  So-and-so,  jrou  are  upholding 
laboi^ntnionism,  and  we  won't  give  you  work."  That  man 
walked  for  three  weeks  before  he  could  get  a  job  for  ti.so  a 
day,  mther  than  give  in  and  surrender  his  principles,  1  say 
that  if  our  Lord  and  King  were  back  on  the  earth,  I  believe 
from  my  soul  that  those  men  would  be  in  His  train. 

Of  recent  jrears,  it  is  trtie,  the  growing  powers 
of  the  unions  in  certain  trades  has  exposed  the 
walking  delegate,  or  "business  agent'  as  he  is 
now  commonly  called,  to  certain  great  tempta- 
tions to  which  he  has  not  always  been  superior.  A 
man  who  has  the  power  or  influence  to  call  or  call 
off,  to  create  or  prevent  a  strike,  involving  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  men,  and  also  thousands 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  can,  if  he 
will,  traffic  in  that  power.  Those  that  know  the 
trade-unions  best  are  agreed  that  such  "trade- 
union  graft"  is  the  exception,  yet  that  it  does 
exist  and  in  the  great  cities  in  certain  trades  (see 
Building  Trades)  is  not  uncommon.  In  cases 
it  has  assumed  colossal  size  and  has  done  wide- 
spread harm  to  capital  and  labor.  A  notorious 
case  is  that  of  Samuel  Parks  (q.  v.)  in  New  York. 
Of  this  case,  however,  it  should  be  said  that  it 
was  exceptional  and  that  it  is  an  open  question 
who  was  most  to  blame  for  his  career,  the  em- 
ployers or  certain  unions  who  blindly  supported 
him  because  of  his  personal  piopularity  even  after 
his  conviction.  An  article  in  McClure's  Maga- 
zine for  August,  1902,  entitled  "The  Labor  Boss," 
named  a  certain  construction  company  which  had 
made  use  of  Parks  in  Chicago  and  brought  him  to 
New  York  imder  their  pay.  Certain  it  is,  the 
article  says,  that  strikes  on  their  buildings  were 
almost  unknown,  while  the  buildings  of  rival 
companies  were  continually  delayed  by  strikes. 
The  suggestion  is  made  in  the  article  that  Parks 
was  brought  to  New  York  to  corrupt  the  building 
unions,  in  which  he  succeeded  only  too  well. 
Whatever  be  the  truth — and  this  article  gives 
names  and  dates — it  shows  how  intricate  are  the 
questions  involved  and  how  difficult  the  placing 
of  the  responsibility.  That  business  delegates 
have  abused  their  power  is  certain,  but  that  as  a 
class  they  are  dishonest  is  certainly  not  the  case, 
nor  shotud  organizations  be  blamed  indiscrimi- 
nately for  the  misdoings  of  occasional  agents.  The 
graft  in  trades-unions  is  certainly  both  in  quantity 
and  quality  less  than  in  most  great  capitalistic 
organizations. 

WALLACE,  ALFRED  RUSSEL,  D.C.L.:  Scien- 
tist and  Socialist;  bom  1823,  Usk,  Monmouth- 
shire, England;  educated  at  the  grammar  school, 
Hertford.  From  age  of  fourteen  to  twenty-one, 
with  elder  brother,  was  learning  land  surveyine 
and  architecture  in  various  parts  of  England  and 
Wales ;  was  for  two  years  English  and  drawing 
master  at  the  Collegiate  School,  Leicester.  Then 
spent  two  years  surveying,  etc.,  at  Neath,  Gla- 
morganshire. Went  in  1 848  to  the  Amazon  on  a 
natural-history  collecting  expedition.  In  1853, 
after  shipwreck  by  fire  in  mid-Atlantic,  returned 
home  and  spent  the  next  two  years  in  writing 
the  story  of  his  findings  and  adventures.  Trav- 
eled, 1854-63,  in  Malay  Archipelago  from  Ma- 
lacca and  Borneo  to  New  Guinea,  brinnng  home 
a  kuge  collection  of  birds,  insects,  etc.    Has  spent 
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the  many  years  since  in  profound  scientific  and 
philosophic  research,  ana  in  writing  numerous 
Dooks — of  inestimable  service  to  mankind.  In 
1890  became  a  Socialist.  Dr.  Wallace's  social- 
ism is  founded  on  ftmdamental  ideas  of  social 
justice.  The  methods  he  proposes  are  absolute 
equality  of  opportunity"  for  every  child  bom 
into  the  world ;  as  this  necessarily  implies  equal- 
ity (not  identity)  of  education,  nurture,  and  a 
thorough  equipment  for  an  industrial  life,  the 
community  must  be  the  holder  of  all  its  land  and 
capital.  The  method  of  transition  he  advocates 
is  the  resumption  of  all  land  and  capital  at  the 
deaths  of  existing  owners,  their  direct  heirs  to 
be  adequately  provided  for.  This  he  conceives 
to  be  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  not  to  in- 
volve any  infraction  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  equity.  Author:  "Travels  on  the  Ama- 
zon and  Rio  Negro,"  "The  Malay  Archipelago," 
"Land  Nationalization,"  "The  Wonderful  Cen- 
tury," "Man's  Place  in  the  Universe,"  "Essays, 
Scientific  and  Social,"  "My  Life:  a  Record  of 
Events  and  Opinions,"  "Is  Mars  Habitable?" 
and  many  works  on  natural  history.  Address: 
Broadstone,  Wimbome,  England. 

WALLACE,  JOHN  BRUCE:  Bom  in  India  in 
1853,  his  father  being  a  missionary  there  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  Educated  in  Europe  and 
at  Queen's  University,  Ireland,  he  entered  the 
Congregational  ministry  in  1878.  In  1885,  how- 
ever, he  renounced  the  regular  ministry  to  de- 
vote himself  to  Christian  socialism,  and  in  1887 
began  to  publish  a  paper,  Brotherhood,  in  Ire- 
land. In  1 89 1  he  settled  in  London,  and  pub- 
lished Brotherhood  there.  In  1892  he  became 
Cor  of  the  Southgate  Road  Church  (""The 
;herhood  Church  ") ,  and  has  since  been  active 
in  various  brotherhood  movements.  Address: 
Letchworth,  Herts,  England. 

WALLAS.  GRAHAM:  Publicist,  and  member 
of  the  London  County  Council ;  bom  at  Sunder- 
land, May_  31,  1858.  The  son  of  a  clergyman,  he, 
«tfter  having  attended  Shrewsbury  School  from 
1871-77,  devoted  himself  to  classical  studies  at 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  from  1877-81, 
and  took  second  class  in  Litterte  Humaniores\  he 
taught  classics  from  1881-90;  became  university 
extension  lecturer,  and  has  since  lectured  to  large 
audiences.  From  1886-1904  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Fabian  Society ;  of  the  London  School  Board 
from  1894-1904;  chairman  of  the  School  Manage- 
ment Committee,  1897-1904;  and  member  of  the 
Technical  Education  Board  of  the  London  County 
Council,  1898-1904.  He  has  been  lecturer  in  the 
London  School  of  Economics  since  1896,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Liberal  Club.  Wallas  is 
author  of  "Life  of  Francis  Place,"  1897;  and  of 
a  number  of  various  essays.  Address:  2j  Royal 
Crescent,  W.  London. 

WALSH,  STEPHEN:  Member  British  Parlia- 
ment, of  the  Labor  Party  for  Ince,  S.  W.  Lanca- 
shire; bom  1859;  left  an  orphan;  educated  at 
Kirkdale  Industrial  Schools.  He  began  work  in 
i874asa  miner  at  Ash  ton-in-Mackerfield, and  con- 
tinued till  i88g.  Having  become  a  trade-unionist, 
he  organized  the  branch  of  the  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  Miners'  Federation.  Was  member  of  the 
Ashton  Town  Council  for  eight  years.  In  1901 
he  removed  to  Wigan  as  miners'  agent,  and  was 
elected  to  Parliament  in  1 906.  Address :  8  Swinley 
Road,  Wigan,  England. 


WAR  (see  also  Militarism).    The  following 
are  estimates  of  the  cost  of  recent  wars: 


England-France.  1793-1815 

Crimean  War,  1854-56 

United  States  Civil  War.  1863-65. 

Pianco-German,  1870-7 1 

Russo- Turkish,  1876-77. 

United  States  Spanish  War,  1898 . 

Boer  War,  1900-01 

Russo-Japanese  War,  1904-05 . . . . 


Cost 


16,350, 
1.535, 
3.700, 
1.580, 
950, 
'16S, 
1,000, 
3.350, 


,000.000 
,000,000 
,000.000 
,000,000 
,000,000 
000,000 

,  X00,000 

,000.000 


Loss 
of  Ufe 


1,900,000 
485.000 
656,000 
390.000 
180.000 
3,9 10 

90.898 

SSS.900 


■  The  United  States  alone. 

These  figures  are  only  the  estimates  of  the 
direct  cost.  The  indirect  cost  to  the  industrial 
and  economic  life  of  a  nation  is  often  vastly  more. 
Ancient  wars  were  probably  neither  so  costly  or 
destructive,  altho  probably  far  more  destruction 
took  place  in  ancient  times  as  a  result  of  war 
than  in  modem,  because  wars  were  so  constant. 
The  cost  of  modem  wars  tends  to  diminish  them. 

WARD,  JOHN:  Member  British  Parliament, 
of  Labor  Party  for  Stoke-on-Trent;  bom  1866. 
Worked  as  a  navvy  on  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal, 
and  served  in  the  Soudan,  1885.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  and 
was  arrested  in  Trafalgar  Square,  1886.  In  1889 
he  founded  the  Navvies'  Union.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic League;  he  was  elected  to  Parliament  in 
1906,  chiefly  by  the  Labor  vote.  Address:  The 
Navvies,  1 29  Elmsleigh  Road,  East  Hill,  Wands- 
worth, London,  S.  W. 

WARD,  LESTER  FRANK:  Geologist,  botanist, 
philosopher,  but  chiefly  sociologist ;  bom  at  Joliet, 
111.,  June  18,  1841.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion in  Illinois  till  i860,  and  in  Towanda,  Pa., 
till  1862.  He  then  served  in  the  federal  army 
and  after  the  war  entered  Columbian  (now  George 
Washington) University,  Washington,  D.C.,  where 
he  graduated  in  1 869,  and  from  the  law  school  of 
that  institution  in  187 1,  receiving  the  additional 
degrees  of  M.A.  in  1872,  and  LL.I).  in  1897.  For 
seven  years  he  worked  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, was  successively  assistant  geologist,  geolo- 
gist, and  from  1881  to  1905  paleontologist  of  the 
United  States  Geoloeical  Survey.  During  all 
these  years  the  broaifer  aspects  of  evolution  ap. 
pealed  to  him,  and  he  devoted  most  of  his  leisure 
time  to  sociological  studies.  In  1906  he  accepted 
a  call  to  the  professorship  of  sociology  at  Brown 
University.  Author  of  numerous  papers  and 
several  works  on  botany  and  paleontology.  His 
principal  sociological  works  are :  "Dynamic  Sociol- 
ogy," 1883;  "The  Psychic  Factors  of  Civiliza- 
tion," 1893 ;  "Outlines  of  Sociology,"  1898 ; "  Ptire 
Sociology,  '  1903;  "Applied  Sociology."  1906. 
Address:  Brown  University,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WARDLE,  GEORGE  JAMES :  Member  British 
Parliament,  of  Labor  Party  for  Stockport;  bom 
1865  near  Burton-on-Trent ;  began  work  at  eight 
years  as  half-timer  in  Keighley,  Yorkshire,  and 
as  full-timer  at  thirteen;  in  the  meanwhile  he  at- 
tended the  Wesleyan  day-school.  At  fifteen  he 
became  clerk  on  the  Midland  Railway,  and  contin- 
ued till  1898,  when  he  became  editor  of  the  Rail- 
way Review — the  organ  of  the  Amalgamated  So- 
ciety of  Railway  Servants.  He  has  written  a 
number  of  pamphlets,  and  some  poems;  but  is 
chiefly  interested  and  instrumental  in  the  elud- 
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dation  of  social  and  labor  problems.  Was  elected 
to  Parliament  in  1906.  Address:  107  Brownlow 
Road,  New  Southgate,  N.  London,  England. 

WARinSR,  JOHN  DE  WITT:  Free -trade 
writer;  bom  1851,  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.;  gradu- 
ated in  187a,  Ph.B.,  from  Cornell  University,  and 
in  1876,  LL.B.,  from  the  Albany  Law  School.  In 
1871  was  editor  of  Ithaca  Daily  Leader;  from 
1871-74  professorof  Latin  and  German  at  Ithaca 
Academy;  and  from  1875-76  taught  the  same 
branches  at  the  Albany  Boys'  Academy.  Rep- 
resented New  York  City  in  the  Fifty-Second 
and  Fifty-Third  Congresses.  Member  of  Fine 
Arts  Federation,  National  Sculpture  Society,  and 
of  the  National  Society  of  Mural  Painters;  presi- 
dent, 1 90 1-3 ,  of  the  Art  Commission  of  the  City  of 
New  York;  member  of  Bar  Associations  of  the 
city  and  the  State  of  New  York,  and  of  the  United 
States ;  trustee  of  Cornell  University.  Author  of 
numerous  articles  on  comparative  mythology, 
free  trade,  income  tax,  comage  and  currency, 
single  tax,  municipal  operation,  civic  art,  law 
reform,  etc.,  etc.  Address:  60  Wall  Street,  New 
York  City. 

WARWOTTE,  DAinEL:  Librarian  of  Labor 
Department,  Brussels;  bom  1871  at  Brussels; 
studied  law  and  political  science  in  the  University 
of  Brussels;  made  doctor  of  laws,  1893.  In  1897 
was  appointed  to  the  post  he  now  occupies  as 
librarian  {Office  du  travail).  Contributes  to 
Revue  de  droit  International  et  de  Legislation 
Comparie;  and  Kritische  Blatter  fiir  dieGesammten 
Socialwissenschaften,  etc.  M.  Wamotte's  views  in 
political  economy  are  for  the  largest  exposition  of 
individual  activities  under  an  efficient  State  con- 
trol. Author:  "La  Question  douaniSre  en  Ang- 
leterre";  collaborating  with  Dr.  PoCls,  "Legisla- 
tion Compare  des  Accidents  du  travail  au  point 
de  vue  Medicale";  collaborating  with  M.  H.  Ma- 
raut,  "La  loi  sur  le  repos  du  Dimanche."  Ad- 
dress: Rue  Lambermont  2,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

WARREN,  JOSIAH:  Philo- ophical  anarchist; 
bom  near  Boston,  1799.  When  Robert  Owen 
founded  the  community  of  New  Harmony  (q.  v.) 
Warren  became  interested  and  joined  it.  Its 
failure  set  him  to  thinking,  and  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  the  community  the  individual 
had  been  made  too  little  of;  that  the  need  was 
not  more  socialism,  but  more  individualization; 
secondly,  that  cost  was  the  true  basis  of  price. 
(See  Value.) 

Warren  determined  to  test  the  cost  theory,  and, 
about  1827.  he  started  a  store  in  Cincinnati,  which 
he  conducted  for  two  years,  doing  business  to  the 
amount  of  $150,000.  See  Warren's  "Practical 
Details  of  Equitable  Commerce"  (now  out  of 
print).  Business  was  not  centralized  as  now, 
and  the  retailer  realized  large  profits.  Warren 
marked  his  goods  with  the  cost  and  added  7  per 
cent  for  rent,  fuel,  etc.,  exclusive  of  the  labor  of 
himself  and  the  employees.  This  7  per  cent  was 
carefully  computed,  and  was  invariable,  but  it 
allowed  no  profit.  A  clock  was  kept  in  the 
store,  and  every  customer  was  timed  and  charged 
so  much  an  hour  for  the  time  of  the  salesman. 
The  charge  for  time  was  reduced  with  the  increase 
of  business.  Finally,  Warren  issued  his  own 
money  in  the  shape  of  labor  notes,  which  he  ex- 
changed for  the  labor  notes  of  his  customers. 
His  notes  became  a  popular  circulating  medium. 

The  experiment  satisfied  him,  and  he  closed 


his  store,  and  later  published  his  principal  work, 
"Tme  Civilization"  (1846). 

Warren  next  went  to  Ohio  and  started  a  com- 
munity based  on  his  ideas.  He  converted  Ste- 
phen Pearl  Andrews  (17.  v.).  Later  he  founded 
Modem  Times,  a  community  on  Long  Island,  but 
neither  community  prospered.  He  then  lived  a 
sort  of  hermit  life,  partly  in  Princeton,  Mass.,  and 
died  at  Charlestown  in  1874.  He  is  considered 
by  the  philosophical  anarchists,  with  Proudhon, 
the  founder  01  their  system  of  thought.  (See 
Anarchism.) 

WARWICK,  FRANCES  EVELYN,  COUNTESS 
OF:  Socialist;  bom  1861.  The  countess  is  a 
member  of  the  Social  Democratic  Federation,  and 
tho  a  prominent  personage  and  leader  in  society, 
she  is  both  sympathetically  and  practically  iden- 
tified with  many  of  the  larger  public  movements 
of  the  time.  She  is  one  of  the  Poor  Law  Guard- 
ians, and  both  at  Warwick  Castle  and  at  Easton 
Lodge  has  established  a  complete  system  for  the 
nursing  of  the  sick  and  the  welfare  of  those  in 
need.  Foundress  of  a  college  at  Studley  Castle, 
Warwickshire,  for  training  the  daughters  of 
professional  men  in  horticulture,  dairy,  bee, 
and  poultry  keeping.  She  has  also  established  on 
the  Essex  estate  a  science  and  technical  school 
for  boys  and  girls  in  the  rural  districts  of  Essex ; 
and  at  Warwick,  a  home  for  crippled  children  who 
are  admitted  free  and  for  an  unlimited  length  of 
stay.  President  of  Essex  Needlework  Guild,  and 
of  many  other  societies.  Author:  "Warwick 
Castle  and  its  Earls."  Address:  Warwick  (Castle, 
Warwickshire,  England. 

WASHINGTON,     BOOKER     TALIAFERRO: 

Principal  of  Tuskegee  Institute;  bom  near  Hale's 
Ford,  Va.,  "about  1857  or  1858";  graduated 
from  Hampton  Institute,  1875;  A.M.,  Harvard  in 
i8g6;  LL.D.,  Dartmouth  College  in  1901.  His 
most  important  work  was  the  founding,  on  July  4, 
188 1,  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  In- 
stitute for  the  Training  of  Colored  Young  Men  and 
Women,  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  the  fame  of  which  is 
everywhere.  Established  in  1893  the  Tuskegee 
Negro  Conference  for  the  purpose  of  giving  infor- 
mation concerning  the  actual  condition  of  the 
masses  of  Negro  people  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Black  Belt  of  the  South;  in  1000,  with  a  view  to 
stimulating  the  enterprises  of  Negroes  along  busi- 
ness and  industrial  lines,  he  organized  the  Na- 
tional Negro  Business  League.  Author  of  "The 
Future  of  the  American  Negro";  "Sowing  and 
Reaping";  "Up  from  Slavery";  "Story  of  My 
Life  and  Work  ;  "Character  Building";  "Work- 
ing with  the  H  ands  " ;  "  Tuskegee  and  its  People ' ' ; 
and  many  articles  in  magazines  and  elsewhere. 
Address:  Tuskegee  Institute,  Ala. 

WASHINGTONIAN  MOVEMENT:  This  cele- 
brated moral-suasion  crusade  had  its  origin  in  the 
reformation  of  a  Baltimore  drinking  club  of  six 
men — W.  K.  Mitchell,  a  tailor;  J.  F.  Hoss,  a  car- 
penter; David  Anderson  and  George  Steers, 
fclacksmiths;  James  McCurley,  a  coachmaker,  and 
Archibald  Campbell,  a  silversmith.  They  were 
induced  to  change  their  habits  by  the  address  of  a 
temperance  lecturer,  and  signed  the  following 
pledge  (April  6,  1840) :  "We,  whose  names  are  an- 
nexed, desirous  of  forming  a  society  for  our  mu- 
tual benefit,  and  to  guard  against  a  practise — a 
pernicious  practise — which  is  injurious  to  our 
nealth,  standing,  and  families,  do  pledge  our- 
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selves,  as  gentlemen,  that  we  will  not  drink  any 
spirits  or  malt  liquors,  wine,  or  cider." 

They  took  the  name  of  "The  Washington  Tem- 
perance Society,"  and  were  familiarly  known  as 
Washingtonians."  By  the  end  of  1840  this 
Baltimore  organization  had  700  members;  and 
under  the  leadership  of  John  H.  W.  Hawkins,  the 
most  prominent  Washingtonian  agitator,  the 
crusade  spread  to  other  cities  and  states.  Its 
force  was  spent  by  1843,  but  the  energy  developed 
by  it  was  of  great  and  lasting  benefit  to  the  gen- 
eral temperance  cause. 

WATER-WORKS:  Establishments  for  procur- 
ing a  plentiful  supply  of  pure  water  to  cities  and 
towns.  (For  municipalization  of  water-works, 
see  article  Public  Ownership.) 

The  first  water- works  in  the  United  States  were 
built  at  Boston,  in  1652,  by  the  Water-Works 
Company;  the  second  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  in  1761. 
By  1800  the  number  had  increased  to  sixteen,  of 
which  only  the  one  at  Winchester,  Va.,  was 
owned  by  the  municipality.  By  1835  there  were 
thirty- two  plants,  au  but  five  being  owned  by 
private  companies  or  individuals.  A  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  municipaUzation  of  water-works 
took  place  between  1835-55,  the  percentage 
changing  from  15.6  to  45.3.  For  ten  years  there 
seemed  to  be  a  standstill,  then  the  number  of 
works  grew  rapidly,  from  163  in  1865  to  433  in 
1875;  of  the  latter  number  53.8  per  cent  were 
municipal.  From  1875-90  the  number  of  works 
rose  from  422  to  1,878,  of  which  only  42.9  per 
cent  were  mtmicipal.  By  1896  the  total  numoer 
had  increased  to  3 ,196,  of  which  53.2  per  cent  were 
municipal.  This  percentage  shows  a  zigzag  line. 
But  on  the  whole  public  ownership  of  the  water- 
works has  greatly  increased,  since  305  plants 
were  changed  from  private  to  mtmicipal  during 
the  century;  while  only  twenty  changed  from 
public  to  private. 

In  1905  there  were,  including  the  large  cities, 
nearly  60  per  cent  municipally  owned  water- 
works in  the  U.  S.  "The  Municipal  Year  Book" 
for  1903  had  reports  from  i  ,47^  plants,  divided  as 
follows:  776  municipal;  661  private;  33  both  mu- 
nicipal and  private;  14  joint;  3  did  not  reply;  and 
47  omitted  this  item  in  their  report. 

Of  the  thirteen  largest  cities  in  the  U.  S.,  all 
but  one,  San  Francisco,  own  their  water-works; 
and  of  the  thirty-eight  cities  with  a  population  of 
100,000  in  1900,  all  but  eight  own  them:  San 
Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Omaha,  IndianapoUs, 
St.  Joseph,  Scranton,  Paterson,  and  New  Haven; 
two  of  these — New  Orleans  and  Omaha — are 
favorable  to  the  change. 

The  reasons  for  the  changes  from  private  to 
pubUc  are  the  following:  (x)  Private  ownership 
was  found  to  be  profitable  to  individuals  rather 
than  wholesome  to  the  cities.  (2)  During  the 
years  when  municipal  ownership  went  backward 
m  the  U.  S.  (from  1875-90),  promoters  had  dis- 
covered the  value  of  franchises,  and  they  secured 
them  from  the  ignorant  city  fathers  for  almost 
nothing;  investors  built  the  plants,  and  the  pri- 
vate owners  sold  out  to  the  city  at  high  figures 
— ^thus  making  a  profit  either  way.  (3)  With 
a  higher  education  and  a  somewhat  higher 
honesty  in  civic  matters,  people  became  aware  of 
the  fact  that  a  matter  of  such  importance  as 
water-supply— on  which  the  health  of  a  city  pri- 
marily depends — should  not  be  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  private  individuals,  since  the  tempta- 
tion to  make  it  a  matter  of  profit  was  always 


lurking  in  the  background.  Cities  began,  there- 
fore, to  supply  and  control  their  own  water — with 
satisfactory  results  on  the  whole.  (4)  Many  advo- 
cates of  municipal  ownership  of  pubUc  utiUties 
saw  an  opportunity  here  to  illustrate  that  the  pub- 
lic could  own  and  operate  these  utilities  efficiently ; 
they  used,  consequently,  all  legitimate  means  to 
bring  about  a  change  of  ownership.  (5)  The  ex- 
perience of  most  cities  with  municipal  ownership 
encouraged  others  to  follow  their  example. 

The  fact  that  water-works  are  almost  the  only 
example  of  municipal  ownership  in  the  U.  S..  and 
that  the  experiment  has,  with  few  exceptions, 
been  successful,  is  an  encouraging  sign  of  im- 
proved honesty  in  public  a£Eairs. 

The  average  rates  charged  private  consumers 
by  430  companies,  as  shown  by  the  "Manual  of 
American  Water-Works"  for  1880-90,  were  43 
per  cent  higher  than  those  chareea  by  318  cities 
for  the  same  service.  Many  of  these  water-works 
are  very  profitable. 

For  New  York  City,  Mayor  Strong,  in  his 
message  concerning  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  (1897),  makes  the  following  report  from 
the  Bureau  of  Water-Register: 

"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  city 
the  revenue  collected  last  year  from  water  rents 
was  more  than  enough  to  reimburse  the  city  for 
the  entire  outlay  of  the  Department  of  PubUc 
Works,  which  is  taken  from  taxation.  To  ex- 
press it  in  another  way,  our  water  rents  paid  for 
road  pavements,  street  lighting,  care  of  and  re- 
pairs to  the  entire  water  system,  care  of  and  re- 
pairs to  public  buildings,  salaries,  wages,  and  all 
other  administrative  expenses." 

The  report  of  the  Water  Department  of  Chicago 
for  1897  shows  that  the  receipts  were  $3,336,000 
and  the  operating  expenses  $385,000,  leaving  net 
earnings  of  $3,941,000.  The  investment  in  the 
Chicago  Water- Works,  according  to  the  New 
York  Sun,  was  $38,000,000,  so  that,  besides  in- 
terest on  bonds  for  this  amount,  the  net  profits 
are  $1,500,000.  The  pubUc  also  receives  free 
water  in  its  parks,  streets,  and  pubUc  buildings.  * 
(For  water-works  in  Europe,  see  articles  Berlin; 
Birmingham;  Glasgow;  London;  Paris.) 

Rbfbrbnces:  M.  N.  Baker,  Tht  Manual  of  Ameriam  Walir- 
works,  1807;  Folwell,  WalrrSupply  Entinaritit,  1900:  Tnr- 
naiue  and  Kusgell,  Publie  Waltr  Sitpplus,  1901. 

WATSOir,  HOir.  JOHN  CHRISriAir:  Member 
of  Parliament  for  Bland,  New  South  Wales ;  leader 
of  Federal  Parliamentaiy  Labor  Party  and  some 
time  Prime  Minister  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Bom  Valparaiso,  April  9, 1867 ;  became  a  printer. 
Member  of  Legislature  of  New  South  Wales. 
1894-1901.  He  first  came  into  prominence  as  a 
labor  leader  when  he  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Labor  Conference,  which  framed 
the  famous  pledge  and  formed  the  solidarity  of 
the  Labor  Party.  President  of  the  Trades  and 
Labor  Council  of  Sydney,  1893-94,  and  president 
of  the  Australian  Labor  Federation,  1895;  has 
been  leader  of  the  Federal  Labor  Party  since 
1 90 1,  and  Prime  Minister  and  treasurer  of  the 
Commonwealth,  April  to  Aug.,  1904.  Addrtu: 
Parliament  House,  Melbourne. 

WATSOIT,    THOKAS    E.:    Ex-Populist   Coo- 

gressman;  bom  at  Columbia,  Ga.,  1856;  studied 
two  years  at  Mercer  (k>llege,  taught  school,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1875 ;  he  practiaed  law 
in  Thomson,  Ga. ;  was  a  member  of  the  legislature, 
1883-83;  member  of  Congress,  1891-93;  and  te- 
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sumed  practise  of  law  in  1895.  As  a  member  of 
Congress  he  secured  on  Feb.  17,  1893,  the  passage 
of  the  first  resolution  passed  by  Congress  for  the 
appropriation  of  money  toward  free  rural  delivery 
o{  the  m^ls.  The  Populists  nominated  him  vice- 
presidential  candidate  in  1896 ;  the  People's  Party 
presidential  candidate  in  1904.  He  had  been 
engaged  in  newspaper  work  several  times  as 
editor  and  owner;  and  so  he  began  the  publication 
of  Tom  Watson's  Magasine  in  New  York,  1905, 
from  which  he  withdrew  in  order  to  establish  thie 
Jeffersonian  Magazine  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  is 
author  of  "The  Story  of  France,"  x8o8;  "Life  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,"  1900;  "Life  of  Napoleon," 
190a;  "Bethany,  a  Study^and  Storv  of  the  Old 
South,"  1904.    Address:  Thomson,  Ga. 

WAXWBILBR,  tUSLR:  Director  of  Solvay 
Sociolo^cal  Institute,  Brussels;  bom  in  the  late 
sixties  m  Belgium;  educated  at  University  of 
Ghent ;  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  the  study  of 
economical  and  social  subjects.  In  1893  came  to 
study  industrial  and  labor  problems  in  the  United 
States.  Returning  to  Belgium,  was  given  charge 
of  newly  created  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry m  the  city  of  Ghent.  Later  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  the 
kingdom  of  Belgium,  and  completed  the  census  of 
Belgian  industries,  which  was  begun  in  1896. 
Since  1897  professor  of  the  School  of  Social  Sci- 
ence at  tne  University  of  Brussels,  he  lectures 
on  political  economy,  sociology,  and  statistics. 
In  1895  was  sent  by  the  Belgian  Government  to 
study  the  Sunday-rest  problem  in  Switzerland ;  he 
obtamed  in  1897  firat  award  for  the  international 
prize  founded  by  the  Mtis6e  Social  of  Paris.  In 
1 90 1  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  Solvay 
Sociological  Institute  at  Brussels.  Author: 
"AineiM»n  High  Wages";  " Profit-Sharin|[ " ; 
"Outlines  of  Sociology."  Address:  Sociological 
Institute,  Pare  Leopold,  Belgium. 

WATLAin),  FRAHCIS:  Former  president  of 
Brown  University;  economist;  bom  New  York, 
1796;  graduated  at  Union  College  in  1813. 
Studiea  medicine,  but  later  entereathe  Baptist 
ministry.  Tutor  at  Union  College,  1817-21; 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Boston, 
1821-36;  president  of  Brown  University,  1827. 
He  died  in  i86(.  His  sociological  writings  are: 
"Elements  of  Moral  Science "(1835);  "Elements 
of  Political  Economy"  (1837). 

WAYLAiro,  JULIUS  A. :  Publisher  of  r*« /!/>- 
peal  to  Reason;  bom  Versailles,  Ind.,  1854;  at- 
tended the  village  school  for  about  one  year; 
learned  the  trade  of  printing  in  the  village  office; 
then  bought  the  local  newspaper  and  published 
it  for  a  period  of  five  years;  moved  toHarrison- 
ville.  Mo.,  where  for  two  years  he  published  the 
Cass  News;  moved  to  Pueblo,  Col.,  engaging  in 
the  business  of  printing,  publishing,  and  real 
estate.  In  1890  was  converted  to  socialism; 
moved  to  Gieensbuig,  Ind.,  and  there  in  1803 
started  The  Coming  Nation;  1894  removed  the 
plant  to  Ruskin,  l^nn.,  and  commenced  a  col- 
ony. After  a  year's  residence  left  both  paper 
and  colony  to  establish  at  Kansas  City  The  Ap- 
peal to  Reason.  In  1896  the  Appeal  was  moved 
to  Girard,  Kan.,  where  it  has  since  been  published 
under  the  direction  of  its  fotmder.  Mr.  Way- 
land  believes  in  the  common  ownership  of  all 
tfae  means  of  production  and  distribution,  demo- 
cratically managed.     Address:  Girard,  Kan. 


WEALTH:  We  consider  this  subject  under 
four  heads:  I.  Definitions;  II.  Statistics  of 
Wealth;  111.  The  Concentration  of  Wealth;  IV. 
Is  the  Concentration  of  Wealth  Increasing  or 
Decreasing? 

I.  Definitions 

Wealth  is  usually  defined  in  economic  science 
as  "useful  or  agreeable  thin^  which  possess 
exchangeable  value"  O^ill).  Of  this  definition 
Mill  says  ("Political  Economy,"  "Preliminary 
Remarks"): 

Things  for  which  nothing  could  be  obtained  in  exchange, 
however  uaeful  or  necessary  they  may  be,  axe  not  wealth  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  political  economy.  Air, 
for  example,  tho  the  moat  absolute  of  necessaries,  bean  no 
price  in  tne  market,  because  it  can  be  obtained  gratuitously; 
to  accumulate  a  stock  of  it  would  yield  no  profit  or  advantage 
to  any  one;  and  the  laws  of  its  production  and  distribution  are 
the  subject  of  a  very  different  study  from  political  economy. 
But  tho  air  is  not  wealth,  mankind  are  much  richer  by  obtain- 
ing it  gratis,  ^nce  the  time  and  labor  which  would  otherwise 
be  required  for  supplying  the  most  pressing  of  all  wants  can 
be  devoted  to  other  purposes.  It  is  possible  to  imagine  cir- 
ctmistances  in  which  air  would  be  a  part  cf  wealth. 

Senior's  definition  of  wealth,  quoted  by  Jevons 
("Theory  of  Political  Economy,"  p.  175),  is  the 
same,  that  wealth  consists  of  "those  things  and 
those  things  only  which  are  transferable,  are 
limited  in  supply,  and  are  directly  or  indirectly 
productive  01  pleasure  or  preventive  of  pain." 

On  the  oUier  hand,  many  reform  writers  iden- 
tif  jr  wealth  with  well-being  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  impossible  to  divorce  immaterial  factors 
from  material  factors,  and  still  be  true  to  the 
facts  of  life.  John  Ruskin,  e.  g.,  argues  that  no 
article  is  tisefm  except  to  those  who  can  use  it. 
Hence  he  says: 

Wealth,  theiefora,  is  "the  possession  of  the  valuable  by 
the  valiant";  and  in  oonndering  it  as  a  power  existing  in  a 
nation,  the  two  elements,  the  vuue  of  the  thing  and  the  valor 
of  its  possessor,  must  be  estimated  together.  Whence  it 
appears  that  many  of  the  persons  commonly  oonsideied 
wealthy  are  in  reality  no  more  wealthy  than  the  locks  of  their 
own  strong  boxes  are,  they  being  inherently  and  eternally  in- 
capable of  wealth,  and  opemting  for  the  nation,  in  an  econom- 
ical point  of  view,  either  as  pools  of  dead  water  and  eddies 
in  a  stream  (which,  so  long  as  the  stream  flows  are  useless, 
or  serve  only  to  drown  people,  but  may  become  of  importance 
in  a  state  of  stagnation,  should  the  stream  dry) ;  or  else  as  dams 
in  a  river,  of  which  the  ultimate  service  depends  not  on  the 
dam,  but  the  miller;  or  else  as  mere  accidental  stays  and  im- 
pediments, acting  not  as  wealth,  but  (for  we  ought  to  have  a 
corresponding  term)  as  "illth,"  causing  various  devastation 
and  trouble  around  them  in  all  directions;  or  lastly,  act  not  at 
all,  but  are  merely  animated  conditions  of  delay  (no  use  being 

Enible  of  anything  they  have  until  they  are  dead),  in  which 
t  condition  they  are  nevertheless  often  useful  as  delays  and 
"impedimenta,"  if  a  nation  is  apt  to  move  too  fast. 

Some  writers  on  reform  distinguish  between 
riches  and  wealth.  Says  G.  Bernard  Shaw  in 
the  "Fabian  Essays": 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  during  this  grotesquely  hideous 
march  of  civilisation  from  bad  to  worse,  wealth  is  increasing 
side  by  side  with  misery.  Such  a  thing  is  eternally  impossible; 
wealth  is  steadily  decreasin((  with  the  spread  of  poverty. 
But  riches  are  increasing,  which  is  quitk  another  thing.  The 
total  of  the  exchange  values  produced  in  the  country  annually 
is  mounting  perhaps  by  leaps  and  bounds.  But  the  accumu- 
lation of  riches,  and  consequently  of  an  excessive  purchasing 
power,  in  the  hands  al  a  class,  soon  satiates  that  class  with 
socially  useful  wealth,  and  sets  them  offering  a  price  for 
luxuries.  The  moment  a  price  is  to  be  had  for  a  luxury,  it 
acquires  exchange  value,  and  labor  is  employed  to  produce  it. 
A  New  York  lady,  for  insUnce,  having  a  nature  of  exqu^te 
sensibility,  orders  an  elegant  rosewood  and  silver  coffin, 
upholstered  in  trfnk  satin,  for  her  dead  dew.  It  is  made;  and 
meanwhile  a  live  child  is  prowling  barefooted  and  hungeT> 
stunted  in  a  fioten  gutter  outside.  The  exchange-value  of 
the  coffin  is  counted  as  part  of  the  national  wealth;  but  a 
nation  which  cannot  afford  food  and  clothing  for  its  children 
cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  as  wealthy  because  it  has  provided 
a  pretty  coffin  for  a  dead  dog. 
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II.  Statistics 
The  United  States 


For  the  progress  and  per-capita  wealth  of  the 
U.  S.  at  vanous  dates,  see  article  Progrbss.  Says 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong  (''Social  Progress,"  1904): 

Mr.  Mulhall  wrote  in  1895:  "The  merchandwc  tmnsport«d 
by  rail  in  the  U.  S.  is  shown  by  official  returm  to  be  double 
the  amount  of  land-carriage  (at  least  by  railway)  of  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth  collectively.'  What  a  comment 
on  our  industrial  and  commercial  activity,  that  the  70,000.000 
people  of  the  United  States  transport  by  rail  twice  as  much 
merchandise  as  the  remaining  1,400,000,000  of  manldndl 
In  1805  we  had  802,000  miles  of  telegraph  wire — enough  to 
encircle  the  earth  thirty-two  times,  or  to  cross  the  oontment 
367  times. 

The  energy  or  working  power  of  the  nation,  including  hand, 
horse,  and  steam  power,  was  equal,  in  1895,  to  119. 306.000.000 
foot-tons  daily;  that  is.  it  was  equal  to  lifting  that  number 
of  tons  one  foot  every  day.  Our  working  power  is  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  that  o£  Great  Britam,  and  is  nearly 
equal  to  that  erf  Great  Britain,  Germany,  snd  Prance  com- 
bmed. 

With  this  power  directed  chiefly  to  the  creation  of  wealth. 
U  is  not  strange  that  we  are  growing  rich  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  people.  Our  wealth  in  i8ao  was  less  than  $3,000.- 
000,000.  In  twenty  years  it  had  doubled,  and  in  forty  years 
it  had  increased  eightfold.  During  the  thirty  years  following, 
from  1&60  to  1S90,  we  created  and  accumulated  $49,000,000,- 
000 — $1,000,000,000  more  than  the  entire  wealth  of  Great 
Britain;  and.  notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  populalioa. 
our  wealth  per  capita  doubled  during  this  interval. 

The  wealth  of  the  Old  World  is  the  accumulation  of  many 
centuries,  but  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  ours  has  been  created 
and  accumulated  since  1640;  and  we  are  now  increasing  it 
at  the  rate  of  $8,000,000  a  day. 

From  the  labor  standpoint,  labor  receives  but  a 
small  proportion  of  this  wealth.  The  following  is 
an  estimate  made  from  census  returns  by  the  "In- 
ternational Institute  of  Social  Service ' '  (Socialist) : 

The  total  value  of  production  in  1900,  $34,500,000,000:  the 
total  value  of  labor  power  used  in  production,  $5,815,000,000: 
therefore  the  share  of  productive  labor  in  its  product  as  it 
appeared  in  the  census  year  1900  was  33.74  per  cent,  or 
less  than  one  quarter.     As  shown,  by  industries: 

X.  The  total  value  of  the  various  products  of  agriculture, 
the  forests,  the  mines,  the  quarries,  the  fisheries,  manufacture 
and  the  hand  trades,  including  transportation  and  distribu- 
tion, was  $24, < 00 ,000 ,000. 

3.  The  number  of  wage-workers  (men,  women,  and  children 
from  ten  to  fifteen  years  of  age)  reported  in  the  census  as 
employed  in  the  above-named  industries,  also  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  transportation  and  distribution  of  the  products, 
and  including  all  the  necessary  labor  of  accountants,  clerks, 
salesmen,  ssileswomen,  etc.,  was  15,134.000.  Their  total 
earnings  were  $4,139,000,000. 

3.  'Hie  number  m  farmers,  farm  tenants,  small  mano- 
facturers,  artisans,  shopkeepers,  and  othen  actually  per- 
forming productive  work  was  5,110.000.  The  value  d  their 
labor  power,  liberally  estimated  at  rates  lustably  higher  than 
the  average  of  men's  wages  for  the  same  class  of  work,  was 
$1,636,000,000:  all  above  this  value  being  obviously  "surplu*- 
value."  or  profit,  which  they  got,  not  as  workers,  but  as 
owners  of  capital  in  the  forma  required  by  their  respective 
occupations. 

Therefore,  to  productive  labor  went  33.74  per  cent  of  its 
product,  and  to  exploiters  of  productive  laoor.  76.36  per 
cent  of  Its  product. 

B.  Great  Britain 

The  following  statistics  are  a  portion  of  a 
Fabian  Tract  on  "Wealth"  (No.  5,  tenth  edition, 
Jime,  1906): 

The  aimual  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  esti- 
mated by  the  following  authorities: 

Sir  Louis  Mallet.  K.C.S.I.  (India  Office),  1883- 
1884,  "National  Income  and  Taxation" 
(Cobden  Club),  p.  3^ jCi. 189.000.000 

Prof.   Leone  Levi  (Kmg's  College,  London), 

Times.  Jan.  r3.  1885 1.374.000.000 

Prof.  A.  Marshall  (Cambridge  University). 
"  Report  of  Industrial  Remuneration  Con- 
ference," p.  194  (Jati-.  1885).  upward  of . . . .     1.135.000.000 

Mr.  Mulhall  (1893),  'Dictionary  of  Sutistics." 

p.  3>o,  income  for  1B89 1.385.000.000 

Sir  R.  Giffen,  "The  Wealth  of  the  Empire." 
Toumal  of  Royal  Statistical  Society,  vol. 
ixvi.,  part  iii.,  1003 1,750.000.000 

Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley,  M.A.  (ippointed  teacher  of 
statistics.  University  of  London).  Economic 
Journal,  Sent.,  1004:  income  for  1903 1.800,000.000 

Mr.  L.  r,.  Chiozza  Money,  M.  P..  "Riches  and 

Poverty";  income  for  1904 1,710,000.000 
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The  gross  oasessmenta  to  income  tax  have  risen  (i88i-8> 
to  zgoi— a)  by  ^£365^43, 486  (InJand  Revenue  Report.  2897- 
1898,  C. — 4.474an(rCd. — 1.717)-  AUowinsforacorrespoomnA 
rise  in  the  incomes  not  assessed  and  in  the  wages  of  manual 
labor,  we  may  estimate  the  income  for  1901-3  at  not  less 
than  ;£  1,800,000,000.  The  population  in  igoi  bein^  nearly 
41,500.000  (Cd. — 1.737).  the  average  annual  income  is  about 
£*ii  per  head,  or  ;Ci74  per  adult  man.>  In  1840  it  was 
about  £3oi  and  in  i860  ^£36^  per  bead  (Mr.  Mulhall, 
"Dii:tionary  of  Statistics,"  p.  345). 

The  total  profits  from  the  ownenhip  of  lands,  houses, 
tithes,  etc..  as  assessed  for  income  tax  in  2901-3.  was  £736,- 
331,937:  the  rents  of  mines,  quarries,  iron-works,  gas-works, 
water-works,  canals,  fishings,  shootings,  markets,  tolls,  etc., 
amounted  to  £40.988.571  ("Inland  Revenue  Report.' 
1903—3,  Cd. — 1,717).  Many  of  these  are  notoriously  ua 
from  being  fully  assessed.  The  total  "rent">  of  the  United 
Kingdom  must  therefore  amount  to  at  least  ^£390,000,000, 
or  nearly  one  sixth  of  the  total  produce. 

The  profits  of  public  companies,  foreign  investments,  rail- 
ways, etc.,  assessed  to  income  tax  in  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1901-3  amounted  to  j£36o,374,743.  The  interest  payable 
from  British  public  funds  (rates  and  taxes)  was.  in  addition, 
;£33,757,iio,  and  from  Indian,  colonial,  and  foreign  govern- 
ments, ;C38,i36,796  ("Inland  Revenue  Report, '  igox-i, 
Cd.— 1,717). 

We  have,  however,  to  add  the  interest  on  capital  employed 
in  private  undertakings  of  manufacture  or  trade.  This  is 
included  with  "wages  of  superintendence,"  in  business  profit, 
tM>tb  for  the  purpose  of  the  income-tax  returns  and  inordinary 
speech.  Sir  R.  (^ffen  estimated  it,  in  1884,  apart  from  any 
eamings  oi  personal  service,  at  ^89,000,000  ("Essays  in 
Finance."  vol.  ii..  p.  403).  Allowmg  for  the  increase  since 
then,  the  total  amount  of  interest  cannot  therefore  be  less 
than  j£36o.ooo,ooo. 

Adding  hereto  the  rent  mentioned  in  the  preceding  section, 
we  have  a  total  of  ^£650,000,000  for  rent  and  interest  to- 
gether. 

But  those  who  enjoy  the  vast  unearned  income  just  men- 
tioned cannot  all  be  accurately  described  as  the  "idle  rich," 
tho  they  would  forego  none  of  it  by  refusing  to  work.  If 
they  are  disposed  to  increase  it  by  leading  active  lives,  they 
can  do  so;  and  most  of  them  adopt  this  course  to  some  ex- 
tent, especially  those  whose  share  is  insufficient  for  their 
desires. 

The  numbers  and  total  income  of  this  large  class  cannot  be 

exactly  ascertained.     It  includes  workers  of  all  grades,  from 

the  exceptionally  skilled   artisan  to  the  Prime    Minister, 

and  from  the  city  clerk  to  the  President  of 

the  Royal  Academy. 

OiTlsiOll  ^'  **  convenient  for  statistical  purposes  to 

•  »I»,_l»i,    include  in  it  all  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the 

n  wouul    "manual-labor  class."     If  we  take  the  "rent 

of  ability"  to  have  increased  in  the  same 

proportion  as  the  assessments  to  income  tax 

this  prosperous  boay  may  be  estimated  to  receive  for  its  work 

as  profits  and  salaries  about  ^460,000.000  annually. 

The  total  amount  of  rent,  mterest,  profits,  and  salaries  was 
estimated  some  years  ago  as  follows: 

Prof.  Leone  Levi,  Timts,  Jan.  13,  1885 £753,000,000 

Prof.  Alfred  Marshall,   "Keport  of  Industrial 

Remuneration  (^>nference.    p.  194  (188;) 675,000,000 

Sir  R.  Giffen,  "  Essays  in  Finance,     vol.  li.,  p. 

467  (1886) 730,000.000 

Mr.  Mulhall.  "Dictionary  of  Statistics."  p.  346..  818.000.000 
Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley.  Stattstical  Society's  journal, 

vol.  Iviii.,  part  3,  p.  384  (1891) 91a.ooo.ooo 

Since  these  estimates  were  made  the  wealth  of  the  country 
has  grown  greatly,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  increase  in  gross 
assessments  to  income  tax,  we  estimate  that  the  total  drawn 
by  the  legal  disposers  ox  what  are  sometimes  called  the 
"three  rents"  (of  land,  capital,  and  ability)  amotmts  at 
present  to  about  j£i. 110.000,000  yearly,  or  just  under  two 
thirds  of  the  total  produce. 

The  total  amount  of  wages  was  at  the  same  time  estimated 
by  the  statisticians: 

Prof.  Leone  Levi  (as  above) £531.000,000 

Prof.  A.  Marshall  (as  above) 500.000.000' 

Mr.  Mulhall,  "Dictionary  of  Statistics,"  p.  }io.    467,000,000 
Sir  R.  Giffen,  "Essays  m  Finance,"  vol.  li.,  p. 

467 550,000,000 

Mr.  J.  S.  Jeans,  Statistical'  Society's  Journal, 

vol.  xlvii.,  p.  63 1 600,000.000 

Mr.  A.  L.  Bowley  (as  above) 699,000,000 

<  In  1843  the  total  was  (for  Great  Britain  only)  £95,384,- 
497;  in  1855  ^for  the  United  Kingdom)  £134.871.885. 

'  These  estimates,  which  are  based  on  average  rates  of 
wages,  multiplied  by  the  number  of  workers,  assume,  how- 
ever, reasonable  regularity  of  employment,  and  take  no 
account  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  total  amount  of  nominal 
wages  is  reclaimed  from  the  workers  in  the  shape  of  rent. 
Much  must,  therefore,  be  deducted  to  obtain  their  real  net 
remuneration. 


Allowing  for  the  increase  since  these  estimates  were  made 
we  may  safely  say  that  the  manual-labor  class  receives  for 
all  its  millions  of  workers  only  some  £690,000,000. 

Rent £390,000,000 

Interest 360,000,000 

Profits  and  salaries 460.000,000 

Total  (that  is,  the  income  of  the  legal  proprie- 

tors  of  the  three  natural  monopolies  of  land, 

capital,  and  aUlity) 1,1 10.000.000  > 

Income  ci  manual-labor  class 690.000.000 

Total  produce £1,800.000.000 

C.   Other  Countries 

COMPARATIVB   WbaLTH    OF   COUNTRIBS 

Estimated  by  Mulhall,  in  1896,  in  millions  of  dollars 


COUNTBIBS 


Farms 


Austria 

Belgium 

Danubian  states.. 

Prance 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Italy 

Norway  and  Swe- 
den  

Portugal 

Russia , 

Spain 

Switzerland 

United  Kingdom . 

Europe 

United  States 

Canada 

Australia 


8,985 

i,77o 

3,540 

IS,46S 

13,540 

545 

1,475 

6.99s 

3,660 
8ao 
13.550 
0,060 
860 
10,385 


84,650 

30,710 

i,SSS 

1,960 


RaU- 
ways 


r,8ss 

375 

180 

3,3  «S 

3,775 

30 

330 

930 

370 
115 

1,745 
S40 
330 

4,9>S 


17,49s 

n,330 
930 
695 


Build- 
ings 


3,595 

87s 

680 

>o,79S 

8,775 
155 
890 

s.S'S 

1,105 

385 

5.09s 

Z,400 

455 

13,460 


Mei^ 

chanr 
diss 


1,835 
S90 
415 

3,005 

3.385 

75 

S3o 

1,115 

160 

3.575 

740 

345 

4,03S 


49.170  19,370 

31,330    7,815 

735;       S"S 

870       440 


Sun- 
dries 


6,390 

1.330 

«.3«S 

15.870 

13,78s 

305 

1,385 

4.155 

1,860 

575 

9.160 

3,140 

680 

37.135 


86,115 

J9.'95 

1,310 

1,415 


ToUl 


33,560 
4.940 
5,130 

48,4  SO 

40,160 
1,110 
4,400 

15,800 

6,480 

3,055 

3».i»S 

11,900 

3,960 

49030 


356,700 

81,750 

5.04S 

5.380 


Later  Estimates  ("Social  Progress,"  1906,  p.  331) 

United  States $1 10,000,000,000 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland 58,300,000,000 

France 50,800,000,000 

Germany 48,000,000,000 

Russia 35,000.000.000 

Austria-Hungary 30.000.000,000 

Ital]r  (Nitti) 13,000.000.000 

Helium 6.800.000.000 

Spam 5,400,000,000 

Netherlands 4,500,000,000 

Portugal 3,500,000,000 

Switzerland 3,400,000,000 

For  a  comparison  of  the  world's  wealth  in  the  nineteenth 
and  preceding  centuries,  we  of  course  have  no  exact  data,  but 
may  refer  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  well-known  estimate  that  all 
the  wealth  which  could  be  handed  down  to  posterity,  pro- 
duced during  the  first  eighteen  hundred  years  of  the  Christian 
era,  was  equaled  by  the  production  of  the  first  fifty  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  and  that  as  much  more  was  produced 
during  the  next  twenty  years.  If  this  is  a  reasonable  estimate, 
as  it  would  seem  to  be,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  the  world  there  has  been  more  than  three  times  as 
much  wealth  produced  during  this  one  century  as  during  the 
eighteen  centuries  preceding. 

III.  Is   Wealth   Concentrating? 

TWO    VIEWS 

Those  who  deny  any  concentration  of  wealth 
do  not  deny  that  tn  the  U.  S.  and  Great  Britain 
the  rich  are  getting  richer,  but  they  assert  that 
the  poor  are  also  getting  richer,  and  on  the  whole 
gaining  on  the  rich.  Perhaps  the  strongest  argu- 
ment for  this  view  in  the  U.  S.  has  been  made  by 
Edward  Atkinson  in  a  series  of  articles  in  the 
Century  (vol.  xxxiv.),  quoting  census  and  other 

'  In  this  connection  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  total 
income  of  the  charities  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including 
endowments,  amounts  to  £10.040,000.  or  one  per  cent  of 
the  foregoing  total;  £3,040,000  of  this,  it  may  be  added,  is 
expended  upon  Bible  societies  alone  (Mulhall.  "Dictionary 
of  Statistics,"  p.  111).  The  total  cost  of  poor  relief  m 
«90i-3  was  £15,305,643. 
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reports  to  show  that  on  the  whole  wages  are  rising 
and  prices  falling,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  rates 
of  interest  are  falling,  so  that  the  poor  are  getting 
an  ever-increasing  share  of  an  ever-increasing 
product,  while  the  rich  have  to  invest  larger 
amounts  of  capital  at  an  ever-decreasing  rate  of 
interest. 

Critics  of  this  view  show  that  until  recently 
wages  have  not  risen  since  1873,  and  that  the  re- 
cent rise  of  wages  has  been  accompanied  by  a  rise 
of  prices,  some  think  sufficient  to  oSset  all  rise  in 
wages.  Except  where  strong  unions  have  raised 
the  rate,  it  is  asserted  that  wages,  if  raised  at  all, 
have  risen  very  little.  (See  article  "Wages.") 
As  for  falling  interest,  this  is  not  denied,  but  this 
is  no  proof  that  profits  and  dividends  have  not 
risen. 

The  ordinary  view  that  wealth  is  concentrat- 
ing, to  say  the  least,  has  strong  support.  Dr. 
Spahr,  in  his  "Present  Distribution  of  Wealth" 
(1896),  from  an  examination  of  the  surrogate 
court  records  of  thirty-six  counties  in  New  York 
State,  outside  of  New  York  City,  and  applying 
the  proportion  to  the  nation  at  large,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  seven-eighths  of  the  families  hold 
but  one-eighth  of  the  national  wealth,  while  one 
per  cent  of  the  families  hold  more  than  the  re- 
maining ninety-nine  per  cent.  He  constructs  the 
following  table: 


ESTATSS 

Number 

'^^^ 

wealth 

The  wealthy  duees, 
$50,000  and  over. . . 

The  well-to-do  daaws, 
Sso.ooo  to  fs.ooo. . . 

The  middle  claases, 
$5,000  to  $500 

iiS.ooo 
1.375.000 
5.500,000 
5.500,000 

$35,000,000,000 

<3.ooo,ooo.ooo 

8,aoo,ooo,ooo 

800,000,000 

$164,000 

16.000 

I.5O0 

150 

13,500,000 

$65,000,000,000 

$5.<oo 

Professor  Mavo-Smith  has  attempted  to  chal- 
lenge Dr.  Spahr  s  conclusions,  but  with  small  suc- 
cess. (See  Professor  Ely's  "  Evolution  at  Indus- 
trial Society,"  chap,  vi.,  1903).     Says  Dr.  Spahr: 

Since  the  completion  of  this  study,  a  volume  has  appeared 
that  must  set  at  rest  all  question  as  to  extreme  moderation 
ct  the  estimates  reached.  Part  ii.  o{  the  "Report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  1804  "  publishes 
the  inventoried  probata  for  the  entire  State  ct  Massachusetts 
during  the  three  years  i88g,  1890,  and  1891.  Altho  the 
estates  for  which  no  inventories  are  filed  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
largest,  the  following  concentration  of  property  is  exhibited: 
.  .  .  the  eitates  of  $50,000  and  over  aggregated  fifty-five 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  property,  while  estates  leas 
than  $5,ooo  aggregated  but  eleven  per  cent  of  Om  total. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Mr.  G.  K. 
Holmes,  expert  on  wealth  statistics  for  the  tenth 
census,  found  that  0.3  per  cent  of  the  people  owned 
20  per  cent  of  the  wealth;  8.97  per  cent  of  the 
people  SI  percent  of  the  wealth;  and  91  percent 
of  the  people  only  29  per  cent  of  the  wealth. 

In  Great  Britain  the  strongest  argument  that 
wealth  is  not  concentrating  has  probably  been 
made  by  Sir  R.  Giffin,  president  of  the  English 
Statistical  Society.  See  his  "Progress  of  the 
Working  Classes,  and  for  an  answer  to  this  see 
C.  B.  Spahr's  "Present  Distribution  of  Wealth," 
pp.  13-18.  A  more  popular  argument  has  been 
made  bv  Mr.  W.  H.  Mallock  in  his  "Classes  and 
Masses.  '  He  does  not  deny  that  there  are  ab- 
solutely more  poor  to-day  in  England  than  for- 
merly, but  contends  that  there  are  not  so  many 


relatively  to  the  population,  while  that  the  great 
advance  of  numbers  has  been  of  the  middle  class. 
If  one  limits  the  wealthy  to  the  very  wealthy, 
none  contend  that  they  have  grown  in  numbers; 
it  is  only  contended  that  they  have  grown  in 
wealth,  and  this  contention  Mr.  Mallock  dodges. 
For  the  facts  involved  see  the  preceding  page. 

Concentration  of  power,  however,  no  one  denies. 
especially  in  the  U.  S.  We  give  some  typical  and 
authoritative  quotations: 

Who  controb  the  United  Statea? 

In  Tk*  World's  We^  >  for  Dec.,  190J,  Mr.  Sereno  S.  PmU 
undertakes  to  answer  this  question.  He  saya  in  brief— we 
condense  his  words; 

One  twelfth  of  the  estimated  wealth  of  the  C.  S.  is  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  directon  of  the  United 
States  Sted  Corporstion. 

They  represent  as  influential  directon  more  than  soo  ether 
companies.  These  companiea  operate  nearly  one  half  of  the 
railniad  mileage  of  the  0.  S.  They  are  the  great  minen  and 
carriers  of  coal.  The  leading  telegraph  system,  the  traction 
lines  of  New  York^  of  Philadelphia,  of  Pittaburg,  of  Buffalo, 
of  Chica^,  and  of  Milwaukee,  and  one  of  the  principal  express 
companies,  are  represented  in  the  board.  This  group  incnides 
also  directon  of  five  insurance  companies,  two  of  which  have 
assets  of  $700,000,000.  In  the  Steel  Board  are  men  who 
speak  for  five  banks  and  ten  trust  companies  in  New  York 
City  including  the  Pint  National,  the  National  City,  and  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  the  three  greatest  banks  in  the  coostry. 
and  the  head  of  important  chains  of  finanrial  bstitntions. 
Telephone,  electric,  leal-cstate,  cable,  and  pnbUshing  oom- 
panies  are  represented  there,  and  our  greatest  meidiaat  sits 
at  the  board  table. 

What  the  individual  wealth  of  theae  men  is.  it  would  be 
impossible  and  beside  the  point  to  estimate;  but  one  of  them, 
Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  is  genexalljr  esteemed  to  be  the 
richest  individual  in  the  world.  But  it  is  not  the  personal, 
but  the  representative,  wealth  ^  these  men  that  makes  the 
group  extraofdinary.  They  control  corporationa  wbeaa 
capitalisations  aggregate  more  than  $9,000,000,000 — an 
amount  (if  the  capitalTiations  are  real  valueslequal  to  about 
the  combined  ^bUc  debts  t4  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
U.  S.  It  is  this  concentration  of  power  wtucfa  b  significant. 
There  were  at  the  time  of  the  last  statement  69,915  ftock- 
holden  in  the  Steel  Corporation.  But  the  control  of  this 
corporation  is  vested  in  twenty-four  diiecton.  and  this 
boaud  of  directon  is  guided  by  the  executive  and  finance 
committees,  which  in  turn  are  largely  directed  by  their 
chairmen,  who  are  probably  selected  by  the  great  banker  wba 
organized  the  corporation  and  in  a  large  part  sways  its  policjr. 

In  180;  it  was  estimated  that  the  stocks  of  the  railroads  m 
the  U.  S.  were  held  by  950,000  persons.  Since  then  thae 
has  been  an  immense  increase  in  the  number  of  stockholdeia. 
while  at  the  same  time  the  ooncentmtion  of  control  has  gone 
on  rapidly,  so  that  less  than  a  dosen  men  control  the  property 
owned  by  more  than  a  million  of  shareholden. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  has  54,500  ownen,  bat  is 
controlled  by  a  handful  of  capitalists,  among  whom  two  or 
three  constitute  the  dominating  force. 

The  manufactures  of  the  U.  S.  are  owned  by  708,6s j  in- 
dividuals, the  capital  represented  being  $9,83 1,486. ;eo,  an 
average  of  $11,463  to  each  person:  a  very  fair  dividoa  of 
wealth.  But  the  more  important  cf  these  companiee — those 
whose  output  is  largest  and  whose  influence  on  the  markets 
is  meet  powerful— are  under  the  control  of  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  men. 

Of  the  banking  power  of  the  U.  S.,  nearly  one  half  is  in 
New  York  and  the  other  Eastern  states.  Of  the  aggregata 
of  loans  made  by  the  national  banks  on  Sept.  15.  1901, 
amounting  to  $3,1801117,480,  the  amount  outstanding  in  the 
banks  of  New  York,  Chingo,  aqd  St.  Louis,  the  three  oentiml 
reserve  cities,  was  $877.934.94s. 

Examinations  show  that  concentration  of  control  of  these 
great  city  banks  has  gone  so  far  that  a  comparatively  small 
group  of  capitalists  possesses  the  power  to  regulate  the  flow 
of  credit  in  this  country.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is  touod 
that  there  are  actually  only  two  main  influences,  and  that 
these  are  centered  in  Mr.  Morgan  and  Mr.  Rockcfdler.  It  is 
possible  to  express  in  approximate  figures  the  extant  si  the 
Morgan  influence.     It  is  as  foUowi: 

Insurance  companies,  assets....'. $1,063,000,000 

Banks  and  trust  companies,  depoeita 630,000.000 

Railroad  capitalisation,  par  value a.447.>7<,3oo 

United  States  Steel  Corporation,  par  value.. . .  1,518.000.000 

International  Mercantile  Marine,  par  value.. . .  195.000,000 

General  Electric,  par  value 45,000.000 

International  Harvester,  par  falne t>o,ooe.oee 

Other  industrials,  par  value 140,000,000 

$6.s6S,t7uee 

■  Quotations  by  courtesy  of  Th*  World's  Work.  Copyright, 
Doubleday,  Page  ft  Co. 
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Mr.  Moody  in  his  "Truth  About  the  Trusts  " 
has  the  following  to  say  of  the  Standard  Oil  or 
Rockefeller  group  of  financiers : 

These  men  either  entirely  control  or  make  their  influence 
felt  to  a  marked  degree  in  all  the  greater  tnuti.  They  are  in 
bet  the  real  {athen  of  the  trust  idea  in  this  country,  and,  ol 
course,  have  always  been  the  controlling  factors  in  that  most 
far-reaching  and  successful  of  all  trusts,  the  Standard  Oil 
Companv.  This  latter  corporation,  with  a  par  value  capitali- 
sation oi  $07,  s  00,000,  absolutely  dominates  the  oil  industry 
of  the  U.  S.,  supplying  84  per  cent  of  the  domestic  demand 
of  oil,  and  over  90  per  cent  of  the  export  demand.  Further^ 
more,  it  produces  iii  the  neighborhood  of  soo  different  by- 
products of  oil,  and  in  nearly  all  of  these  latter  industries 
there  are  said  to  be  lai^e  profits  which  contribute  to  an  im- 
portant extent  in  making  up  the  enormous  earnings  of  the 
tnist.  The  dividends  of  the  Standard  Oil  Trust  are  more  than 
$40,000,000  per  year,  and  its  net  profits  are  reported  to  ex- 
ceed over  S60, 000,000  per  annum. 

But  it  is  not  merely  in  oil  and  its  allied  industries  that  the 
Rockefeller  interests  are  dominant.  They  are  the  con- 
trolling factots  in  the  Cop^r  Trust  and  the  Smelteis'  Trust, 
and  are  also  closely  identified  with  the  mammoth  Tobacco 
Trust,  which  now  practically  encircles  the  globe.  Further 
more,  whUe  not  entirely  dominant,  they  are  interested  in 
and  display  a  marked  influence  in  the  great  Morgan  properties, 
such  as  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  In  the  hundreds 
of  smaller  industrial  trusts,  the  Rockefeller  interests  are  also 
conspicuous  in  many  ways. 

Coming  to  the  ftanchoe  aggregations,  we  find  that  every- 
where the  Standard  Oil  influence  is  most  prominent.  The 
Rockefeller  interests  practically  dominate  the  entire  public 
service  aggregations  of  Greater  New  Yorl^  represented  by 
over  $715,000,000  of  capital:  they  are  allied  in  interest  with 
the  weil-kiiown  United  Gas  Improvement  Company  of  Phila- 
delphis,  which  is  itself  the  leading  corpomtion  of  the  &mous 
Philadelphia  or  Widener-Elldns  group,  and  wliich  dominates 
the  public  utility  interests  in  a  number  of  the  largest  centen 
of  popu^tion  in  the  U.S.,  and  in  addition  controls  the  lifting 
interests  of  a  score  or  more  of  the  smaller  American  cities. 

And  turning  to  the  steam-railroad  field,  we  find  that  the 
Standard  Oil  mterests  are  one  of  the  conspicuous  factors  and 
are  steadily  increasing  their  influence  there.  One  of  the 
greater  groups  (the  Gould-Rockefeller)  is,  of 
course,  directly  dominated  by  them;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Standard  influence  is  felt 
quite  forcefully  in  all  the  railroad  groups,  and 
this  influence  is  showing  a  steady  growth 
throughout  the  entire  steam  railroad  field.  It 
is  now  freely  predicted  in  Wall  Street  that 
the  next  decade  will  see  the  Rockefeller  interests  the  single 
dominating  force  in  the  world  of  reilway  finance  and  control. 
The  great  Rockefeller  alliances  in  the  railroad  and  indus- 
trial fields  are  supplemented  and  welded  together,  as  it  were, 
through  the  New  York  city  financial  interests  of  the  group. 
Their  hanking  influence  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  their 
ramifications  are  far-reaching  and  of  peat  effectiveness. 
Thus,  the  Standard  Oil  chain  of  banking  institutions,  headed 
by  the  great  National  City  Bank,  with  a  capital  and  surplus 
of  (40,000, 000,  and  deposits  exceeding  $100,000,000,  includes 
also  the  Hanover  National  Bank,  the  Second  National  Bank, 
the  United  St&tes  Trust  Company,  the  Farmers'  Loan  and 
Trust  Company,  the  Central  Realty  Bond  and  Trust  Company, 
and  a  number  of  smaller  institutions.  Some  of  these  banlo 
(particularly  the  National  City)  have  strong  dominating 
influences  with  the  larger  banking  institutions  of  other  great 
cities.  T^e  Standard  interests  are  also  closely  allied  with 
great  life-insurance  companies,  such  as  the  Equitable  and  the 
Mutual  of  New  York. 

The  Morgan  group  of  industries  and  transportation  com- 
panies is,  next  to  the  Standard  Oil  interests,  by  far  the  most 
important.  In  fact,  the  only  gigantic  interests  or  groups 
which  can  in  any  sense  be  considered  as  on  the  same  plane  are 
the  Rockefeller  and  Morgan  groups.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a 
number  of  other  large  groups  in  special  lines,  but  these  two 
are  the  only  distinctivdy  great  interests  that  dominate  im- 
mense areas  in  all  lines,  steam  transportation,  public  service, 
industrial,  financial,  banking,  insurance  and  so  forth.  The 
great  Moi^n  enterprises  in  the  industrial  world  are  the  Steel 
and  Shipping  Trusts,  the  Electrical  Supply  Trust,  the  Rubber 
Trust,  and  a  score  or  more  of  smaller  a^re^tions.  In  the 
public  utility  field  the  Morgan  interests  dommate  a  series  of 
lesser  enterprises,  but  have  never  been  so  conspicuous  in 
these  lines  as  have  the  Rockefeller  financiers. 

But  it  is  in  the  railroad  world  that  the  Morgan  influence 
m-*^"*  its  greatest  claim  for  public  attention.  The  Mor^n 
group  ol  steam-railroad  properties  embraces  over  47,000  miles 
of  lines,  or  nearly  twice  the  milmge  of  any 
other  one  group;  and  its  capitalixation  exceeds 
$s,>6s,ooo.ooe,  a  sum  far  m  excess  of  that  of 
any  of  the  other  five  groups,  and,  in  fact, 
amounting  to  nearly  ss  per  cent  of  all  the 
groupiailroadcapitalof theU.S.  TheMorgan 
railroad  properties  are  nearly  all  located  in 
Hirorwing  sections  of  the  country,  and  there  is  probably  a  very 
•mall    proportion    of   worthless   and    unprofitable    mileage 
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embraced  in  the  various  Morgan  systems.  Another  feature 
about  the  Morgan  group  is  that  in  most  cases  the  lines  em- 
braced absolutely  dominate  certain  sections  of  the  country; 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  entire  South  and  the  great  North- 
west. 

The  Morgan  domination,  like  the  Standard  Oil,  makes  itself 
felt  through  the  means  and  influence  of  large  metropolitan 
financial  institutions  and  great  banks,  such  as  the  National 
Bank  of  (Commerce,  Fiist  National  Bank,  C^hase  National 
Bank,  and  Liberty  National  Bank.  The  great  life-insumnce 
companies,  such  as  the  New  York  Life,  and  trust  companies, 
such  as  the  Mercantile,  (Guaranty,  and  (Central  Trust,  are 
genemlly  rated  as  being  at  least  partially  under  the  Morgan 
control. 

It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  these  two  ^nat 
groups  of  capitalists  and  financiers  are  m  any  real  sense  nvals 
or  oompetitore  for  power,  or  that  such  a  thing  as  "war" 
exists  between  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  not  only 
friendly,  but  they  are  allied  to  each  other  by  many  close  ties, 
and  it  would  probably  require  only  a  little  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination to  describe  them  as  a  single  great  Rockefeller- 
Morgan  group.  It  is  felt  and  recognised  on  every  hand  in 
Wall  Street  to-day  that  they  are  harmonious  in  nearly  all 
particulars,  and  that  instead  of  there  being  danger  of  their 
relations  ever  becoming  stiained,  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  a 
l»ief  period  when  one  will  be  more  or  less  completely  absorbed 
by  the  other,  and  a  grand  dose  alliance  will  be  tbe  natural 
outcome  of  conditions  which,  so  far  as  human  foresight  can 
see,  can  logically  have  no  other  result. 

Around  these  two  groups,  or  what  must  ultimately  become 
one  greater  group,  all  the  other  smaller  groups  of  capitalists 
congregate.  They  are  all  allied  and  intertwined  by  their 
various  mutual  interests.  For  instance,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  interests  are  on  the  one  hand  allied  with  the  Vender- 
bilts,  and  on  the  other  with  the  Rockefellers.  The  Vander- 
bilts  are  closely  allied  with  the  Morgan  group,  and  both  the 
Pennsylvania  and  Vanderbilt  interests  have  recently  become 
the  dominating  factors  in  the  Reading  system,  a  former 
Morgan  road,  and  the  most  important  part  of  the  anthracite 
coal  combine,  which  has  always  been  dominated  by  the 
Morgan  people.  Furthermore,  the  Goulds,  who  are  closely 
allied  with  the  Rockefellen,  are  on  most  harmonious  terms 
with  the  Moores  of  the  Rock  Island  system  and  the  latter 
are  allied  in  interests  quite  closely  with  both  the  Harriman  and 
the  Morgan  group.  The  Rockefeller  and  Morgan  group 
(which  may  be  regarded  as  one)  therefore  really  constitute 
tbe  heart  of  the  business  and  commercial  life  of  the  nation. 

Professor  Gustav  Schmoller  (Bulletin  de  I'lnsti- 
tut  international  de  Statistique,  Rome,  1896,  No. 
17,  vol.  ix.)  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  wealth 
has  not  concentrated  much  more  in  England  than 
in  Rome,  Venice,  Augsburg,  etc.  In  Germany 
he  finds,  roughly  speaking,  3  per  cent  of  the 
wealth  in  the  upper  classes,  54  per  cent  in  the 
middle  classes,  and  44  per  cent  in  the  lower 
classes. 

WEBB,  BEATRICE:  Economic  writer;  daugh- 
ter of  Richard  Potter,  some  time  president  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  of  Canada,  etc. ;  bom  1858. 
A  pupil  of  Herbert  Spencer,  she  studied  working- 
class  life  in  Lancashire  and  East  London;  in  1885 
joined  Mr.  Charles  Booth  in  his  social  investiga- 
tions, and  contributed  articles,  on  the  docks,  the 
tailoring  trade,  and  the  Jewish  community,  to 
Life  ana  Labor  of  the  People.  In  1888  she  gave 
her  experience  in  sweating-dens  to  the  House  of 
Lords  (Committee  on  Sweating.  In  1891  she  pub- 
lished "The  Cooperative  Movement  in  Great 
Britain."  In  1892  she  married  Sidney  Webb 
(q.  v.).  Between  that  date  and  the  present,  she 
has  collaborated  with  her  husband  in  five  ex- 
tensive works  on  Trade  Unionism  and  Local 
Government.  (See  Webb,  Sidney.)  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Fabian  Society  (London).  In 
1906  she  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Poor  Law. 

WEBB,  SIDNEY:  Economist,  author,  barrister 
at  law,  LL.B.  (London  Universitv) ;  bom  1859 
in  London;  educated  in  Switzerland  and  Ger- 
many; entered  English  civil  service  in  1878,  fill- 
ing places  in  the  War  Office,  Inland  Revenue  and 
Colonial  offices,  from  which  he  retired  in  1891. 
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Lecturer  on  public  administration  at  London 
University;  chairman  of  the  governors  of  the 
London  School  of  Economics  and  Political  Sci- 
ence in  that  university.  A  leading  member  of 
the  London  Fabian  Society,  since  1883,  elected 
in  1902  for  Deptford  to  the  London  Cotmty 
Council,  on  which  he  still  sits,  and  in  which  be 
has  filled  the  offices  of  chairman  of  Local  Gov- 
ernment Committee  and  chairman  of  the  Tech- 
nical Education  Board.  Prom  igoo  a  member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  reorganized  London  University, 
and  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Studies  for  Eco- 
nomics and  Political  Science.  Member  of  Royal 
Commission  on  Trade  Union  Law,  1903-4. 
Author:  In  collaboration  with  his  wife,  Beatrice 
Potter  (<7.  v.),  "History  of  Trade  Unionism" 
(1894);  "Industrial  Democracy"  (1897);  "Prob- 
lems of  Modem  Industry"  (1898);  The  Parish 
and  the  County"  (1906);  "The  Manor  and 
the  Borough"  (1907);  and  alone,  "Socialism  in 
England"  (1889);  "The  London  Programme" 
(1891);  "Labor  in  the  Longest  Reign"  (1897); 
"London  Education"  (1904);  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Harold  Cox,  "The  Eight  Hours'  Day" 
(1891).  Address:  41  Grosvenor  Road,  West- 
minster Embankment,  London. 

WEITLING,  WILHELU :  A  pioneer  of  German 
socialism;  born  Magdeburg  in  1808.  Became  a 
tailor,  but  later  traveled  through  Germany,  de- 
claring that  he  had  been  converted  to  commu- 
nism by  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament; 
preached  a  Utopian  socialism,  mainly  fashioned 
after  the  ideas  of  Fourier  and  Cabet.  In  1847 
went  to  America,  but  returned  to  Germany  at  the 
Revolution  of  1848.  Later  went  again  to  Amer- 
ica, and  formed  a  Socialist  society  in  New  York 
Citv  called  the  Arbeiterbund.  Interested  him- 
self for  four  years  in  a  socialistic  colony  situated 
in  Wisconsin,  but  remained  mainly  in  New  York, 
living  as  a  clerk,  but  devoting  him.self  to  reform, 
inventions,  and  science.  His  constructive  idea 
was  a  federation  of  the  families  of  the  world, 
with  leaders  chosen  by  acclamation,  who  should 
divide  the  products  of  labor,  giving  to  all  a  fixt 
share,  and  to  those  who  produced  more  than  the 
average  certain  luxuries,  on  condition  of  their 
being  soon  consumed  to  prevent  accumulation. 
Died  in  1874.  Author:  "Die  Menschheit  wie  sie 
ist,  wie  sie  sein  sollte" ;  "Garantien  der  Harmonie 
und  Freiheit";  "Das  Evangelium  eines  armen 
Sunders." 

WELLS,  DAVID  AMES:  Economist;  bom 
1828  at  Springfield,  Mass.;  graduated  at  Williams 
College,  1847;  Lawrence  Scientific  School,  Cam- 
bridge, in  1851.  Engaged  for  the  next  ten  years 
in  scientific  pursuits  and  inventions  in  chemistry. 
Visited  in  1863  and  1867  Europe  on  commissions 
of  the  United  States  Government;  1866-70  U.  S. 
Special  Commissioner  of  Revenue.  In  1872  be- 
came university  lecturer  on  political  economy  at 
Yale  College.  Mr.  Wells  prepared  fifteen  im- 
portant reports  for  the  Government  of  the  U.  S. 
and  numerous  papers  for  scientific  associations 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  He  is  best  known, 
however,  for  his  able  advocacy  of  free  trade,  civil- 
service  reform,  and  gold  monometalism.  He 
died  in  1898.  Author:  "The  Creed  of  the  Free 
Trader"  (1875);  "Robinson  Crusoe's  Money" 
(1876);  "Practical  Economics"  (1886);  "Eco- 
nomic Changes"  (1889);  "Relation  of  the  Tariff 
to  Wages"  (1888). 


WELLS,  HERBERT  GEORGE:  Novelist,  soci- 
ologist;  bom  Bromley,  Kent,  England;  educated 
at  a  private  school,  at  Midhurst  Grammar  School, 
and  Royal  College  of  Science,  where  he  received 
first  class  honors  in  zoology,  B.Sc.  Associate  of 
the  International  Institute  of  Sociology ;  honorary 
life  member  National  Union  of  Shop  Assistants. 
Mr.  Wells  has  wrought  nobly  for  the  cause  of 
socialism  in  England,  giving  it  always  the  valu- 
able support  of  his  pen,  especially  m  his  many 
novels  01  socialistic  interest  and  bearing.  Mem- 
ber of  the  Fabian  Society.  Author:  "Antici- 
pations"; "The  Discovervof  the  Future";  "Man- 
kind in  the  Making";  '"the  Food  of  the  Gods"; 
"A  Modem  Utopia";  "New  Worlds  for  Old"; 
"The  Days  of  the  Comet";  "The  Future  in  Amer- 
ica." Address:  Spade  House,  Sandgate,  Kent, 
England. 

WESTCOTT,  BROOKE  FOSS:  Bishop,  Chris- 
tian Socialist;  bom  near  Birmingham  in  1815. 
Educated  at  Trinity  College,  where  he  was  suc- 
cessively scholar,  fellow  (1849),  and  professor  of 
divinity  (1876).  Was  also  at  different  times  assist- 
ant master  at  Harrow,  a  canon  of  Peterborough 
and  of  Westminster,  chaplain  to  the  queen  and 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  was  con- 
secrated Bishop  of  Durham  in  1890.  At  one  time 
was  president  of  the  Christian  Social  Union  {q.  v.). 
Besides  numerous  writings  on  Biblical  and  reli- 
gious subjects  he  wrote  'Social  Aspects  of  Chris- 
tianity" and  "The  Incarnation  and  Common 
Life.'      Died  in  1901. 

WESTER6AARD.  HARALD  LUDVIG:  Da- 
nish professor  of  political  economy;  bom  1853  at 
Copenhagen,  Denmark;  studied  mathematics  and 
political  economy  at  home  and  abroad.  In  1883 
appointed  as  extraordinary  professor  of  statistics 
and  political  economy  at  the  University  of  Copen- 
hagen. In  1886  appointed  ordinary  professor 
in  the  chair  he  still  occupies.  Dr.  Westergaard 
has  chiefly  been  engaged  in  studies  concerning 
the  theory  of  statistics,  life-insurance,  and  vit^ 
statistics.  Corresponding  member  of  British 
Economic  Association;  honorary  member  of 
Royal  Statistical  Society:  member  of  Royal  Com- 
mission to  consider  workmen's  unemployment 
and  invalidity.  He  is  greatly  interested  in  mat- 
ters of  labor  legislation.  In  1898  founded  a 
Christian  Social  Union.  Author:  "DieLehrevon 
der  Mortalitat  und  Morbilitat,"  "  Grundzuge  der 
Theorie  der  Statistik,"  and,  in  cooperation  with 
Rubin,  "Statistik  der  Ehen,"  besides  several 
investigations  published  in  German  and  English 
journals  of  economy.  Address:  Scherfigsve  3 
Strj.,  Copenhagen,  D>enmark. 

WESTERN  FEDERATION  OF  MINERS,  THE: 

A  federation  of  miners  west  of  the  Mississippi,  or- 
ganized in  Butte,  Mont.,  in  1893.  It  is  not  aiHli- 
ated  with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
early  in  its  history  declared  for  political  socialism, 
and,  occasioned  perhaps  by  the  unsettled  life  of 
the  western  miners,  has  developed  into  the  most 
radical  and  turbulent  of  the  labor  organizations 
of  the  United  States.  It  has  been  accused  of 
practising,  aiding,  and  countenancing  every  form 
of  violence  and  crime  in  its  struggles  against  the 
capitalist  owners  of  the  mines,  charges  on  the 
other  hand  vehemently  denied  by  its  partiiani!. 
with  counter-charges  of  conspiracy,  crime,  and 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  capitalists.    A  brief 
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summary  of  representative  views  will  be  found 
below: 

I.  A  Medium  Vibw 

In  an  interesting  and  informed  article  in  the 
Outlook  (May  19,  1906),  Mr.  William  Hand  makes 
the  following  statements: 

The  western  mines  are  full  of  long-limbed,  fnink-eyed  men 
who  have  adventured  themselves  far  and  wide  upon  the 
Sace  <rf  the  earth.  There  are  eastern  miners  who  were  black- 
listed after  leadii^  unsuccessful  strikes.  There  are  cowboys 
grown  tired  of  the  trail.  There  are  farmers  who  preferred 
prospecting  to  plowing.  There  are  city  men  who  burst  the 
oars  of  theu-  cages  to  breathe  the  open  air  of  the  West.  These 
adventurous  chamctets,  going  out  into  a  new  country  and 
plunging  into  the  virgin,  everlasting  hills,  where  it  would 
seem  that  at  last  all  men  would  stand  on  the  same  footing, 
have  suddenly  discovered  that  amid  these  primitive  sur- 
roundings the  modem  industrial  system  is  not  only  found, 
but  is  found  at  its  worst. 

No  one  would  try  to  find  a  parallel  anywhere  else  on  earth 
for  the  reckless  unscrupulouaness  and  maddening  insolence 
of  the  corporations  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States.  And 
practical  anarchism  among  corporations  is  always  a  strong 
promoter  of  theoretical  socialism  among  trade-unions.  If 
the  latter  is  too  theoretical,  it  at  least  cannot  be  said  that 
the  former  is  not  sufficiently  practical.  .  .  , 

The  fact  is  that  the  members  of  the  Citizens'  Alliance  and 
the  members  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  are  brothers 
under  their  skins.  They  come  in  the  main  from  exactly  the 
same  breed.  Two  men  go  out  prospecting.  They  come  from 
the  same  town  in  Ohio.  Their  claims  are  half  a  mile  apart. 
One  man  strikes  gold.  The  other  doesn't.  One  man  becomes 
a  millionaire,  and  a  member  of  the  Mine-Owners'  Association. 
The  other  becomes  a  worldngman  and  a  member  of  the 
Western  Federation.  When  you  look  at  a  group  of  mine- 
owneis  and  then  at  a  group  <k  Western  Federation  officials, 
you  are  struck  with  their  native  resemblance  to  each  other 
and  with  their  common  Americanism.  They  were  all  of 
them  American  adventurers  before  they  became  employers 
and  employees. 

Practically  identical  in  breed,  the  mine-owners  and  the 
miners  are  practically  identical  in  temperament.  They 
tmnsact  their  affairs  on  both  sides  with  an  untrammeled 
recklessness  which  is  appalling,  but  which,  if  the  distinction 
be  admitted,  savors  oi  anarchy  rather  than  illegality.  ,  ,  , 
The  lawlessness  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  the  lawlessness  of 
men  not  yet  reduced  to  order.  .  .  . 

The  least  farcical  of  all  the  trials  in  connection  with  these 
outrages  was  that  which  followed  the  attempt  at  train- 
wrecking  on  the  Florence  &  Cripple  Creek  Railroad.  Here 
there  was  a  "confession"  by  a  man  named  McKinney. 
McKinney  said  he  had  committed  the  deed  in  company  with 
certain  unionists.  On  cross-examination  he  was  forced  to 
admit  that  he  was  a  detective  in  the  employ  of  agents  of  the 
Mine-Owners'  Association.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
mine-owners  themselves  were  cognizant  of  his  employment. 
On  further  cross-examination  McKinney  was  forced  further 
to  admit  that  he  had  been  ordered  to  secure  the  wrecking  of 
a  train  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting  the  Federation.  The 
cases  against  the  men  accused  by  McKixmey  were  at  once 
dismissed.  But  McKinney  himself  was  never  tried.  S.  D. 
Crump,  attorney  for  the  Mine-Owners'  Association,  went  on 
his  bond. 

At  the  same  time  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  there  is 
not  a  possibility  that  in  certain  cases  the  responsibility  may 
rest  upon  profligate  and  abandoned  members  of  the  Western 
Federation.  There  are  such  men  in  the  mines  of  the  West, 
and  they  are  accustomed  to  deeds  of  violence  in  personal 
disputes,  in  business  disputes,  and  in  tiade-union  disputes. 
AU  that  can  be  said  with  certainty  is  that  there  has  as  yet 
been  no  proof. 

II.  The  Labor  View 

The  following  is  a  sttmmary  of  the  general 
labor  view : 

The  Western  Federation  of  Miners  have  neither  committed 
nor  countenanced  murder,  crime,  illegality,  nor  any  deeds 
of  force,  save  such  as  were  legal  and  to  which  they  were 
driven  by  the  conspiracy  and  illegal  and  criminal  force 
used  by  the  capitalists  in  their  endeavor  to  break  up  the 
Federation.  This  is  asserted  of  the  Cripple  Creek  strikes  of 
1894  and  1004,  of  the  Cceur  d'Alene  outrages  (see  CdUR  d' 
A1.BNB),  of  the  explo^ons  in  the  Vindicator  and  Independence 
tnines,  and  particularly  of  the  assassination  of  ex-Governor 
Steunenberg,  of  Idaho,  Dec.  30,  1905. 

According  to  their  view  of  this  case  and  of  the  resultant 
trial,  it  was  a  conspiracy  of  the  Mine-Owners'  Association  or 
its  agents — principally  the  Pinkerton  Detective  Agency — to 
break  up  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners,  by  the  con- 
viction of  the  leaders,  among  others,  of  Charies  H.  Moyer, 
the  president  of  the  Federation,  and  William  D.  Haywood, 
its  secretary.    The  defense  asserts  that  Haywood.  Moyer, 


and  George  Pettibone  were  illegally  kidnapped,  taken  to 
Idaho  in  a  special  train  by  Pinkerton  detectives  and  others, 
arrested  there,  confined  in  the  Idaho  state  penitentiary, 
tranaferred  to  the  Caldwell  jail  and  finally  to  the  Ada  County 
jail  at  Bois^.  Meanwhile  one  Hany  Orchard,  a  self-con* 
fessed  gambler,  murderer,  and  criminal,  confessed  to  the 
dynamiting  of  Steunenberg,  but  implicated  Moyer,  Haywood, 
Pettibone,  and  others,  as  having  aided  in  the  outrage  with 
money,  etc.  The  labor  view  is  that  James  McFarland,  the 
Pinkerton  detective,  obtained  the  "  confession  "  under  scarcely 
veiled  promises  of  immunity.  After  fifteen  months'  impris- 
onment, William  D.  Haywood  was  put  on  trial  separately. 
May  9,  1007,  and  acquitted  July  aSth.  It  was  held  by  the 
defense  tnat  Orcharas  testimony  was  not  supported,  that 
there  was  practically  no  other  evidence,  and  it  was  charged, 
on  the  contrary,  that  there  was  a  conspiracy  of  the  Mine 
Owners,  who  hired  Pinkertons  and  others  as  spies  to  join  the 
Federation,  incite  to  violence,  and  then  accuse,  the  members 
of  the  Federation,  or  in  any  way  break  up  the  organization. 
Iliis  portion  of  the  evidence  was,  however,  thrown  out  by  the 
judge  as  not  bearing  on  the  case.  Moyer  was  released  on 
$35,000  bail,  but  Pettibone  detained,  tho  the  labor  view  is  that 
the  case  is  ended,  by  the  discovery  of  timber  frauds  involving, 
they  claim,  ex-Govemor  Steunenberg  and  Senator  W.  E, 
Borah,  the  leading  prosecutor. 

III.  Capitalistic    View 

An  anonymous  writer  in  The  Outlook  for  July  7, 
1906— anonymous  because  he  considers  it  tmsafe 
to  give  his  name — states  the  capitalistic  view. 
He  says  in  brief: 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  speech  of  Edward  Boyee, 

president  of  the  Federation,  delivered  at  Salt  Lake  on  Hay  8. 

r897.     He  said:  "Every  union  should  have  a  rifle  club.     I 

strongly  advise  you  to  provide  every  member  with  the  latest 

improved  rifle,  which  can  be  obtained  from  the  factory  at  a 

nominal  price."     This  appeal  met  with  a  prompt  response, 

for  five  days  later,  on  May  13th,  Federation 

men  entered  the  building  at  Mullan,  Idaho, 

Fedenttion    where  the  arms  and  ammunition  of  the  state 

Aiitvaajj     militia  were  stored,  and  forty-six  rifles  and 

*'*^*B**      10,000    cartridges   were   stolen.      No   arrests 

foUowed.     'The  County  Commissioners  of  the 

county  (Federation  sympathizers)  petitioned 

the  governor  to  disband  the  militia  companies  because  they 

were  "a  continuous  menace  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  the 

county."     Shortly  afterward  a  foreman  of  the  Helena-Frisco 

mill,  who  had  offended  the  Federation,  was  taken  from  his  bed 

by  masked  men  and  murdered.     No  arrests  followed. 

Some  officials  of  the  Western  Federation  pretended  to  be 
indignant  at  these  crimes;  and  yet  it  was  discovered  that  950 
rifles  and  50,000  cartridges  were  ordered  by  the  union,  on 
union  letterhead,  and  paid  for  by  a  draft  signed  by  President 
Vincent  St.  John,  who  was  conducting  the  strike  under  the 
direction  of  Federation  officials.  Nowhere  will  be  found  an 
instance  where  any  man  has  ever  been  expelled  or  suspended 
from  membership  in  the  Federation  for  this  act  or  any  other 
similar  act;  and  how  is  it  conceivable  that  Vincent  St.  John's 
course  was  not  approved  by  the  Federation  since  he  diortly 
after  was  again  at  the  head  of  a  local  union,  altho  a  fugitive 
from  justice  and  under  indictment  for  murder? 

To  pass  over  the  strike  in  Cripple  Creek  in  1894,  conducted 
by  the  Western  Federation,  which  surpassed  any  previous 
record  in  its  calatog  of  crime,  there  comes  again,  beginning 
with  1899,  in  Cripple  Creek,  a  series  of  assaults,  dynamiting, 
and  murders,  which  affrights  humanity.  These  crimes, 
where  names,  dates,  and  all  attending  circumstances  can  be 
submitted,  are  numbered  by  scores  and  scores.  The  victims 
were  uniformly  men  who  were  giving  or  had  given  offense  to 
the  Federation.  The  woman  in  the  home  was  notified  that  if 
the  huslmnd  persisted  in  whatever  course  he  might  be  follow- 
ing, opposed  to  the  Federation,  some  day  he  would  not  come 
home.  Dynamite  waa  hung  by  strings  down  chimneys  in  a 
home  where  a  lesson  was  to  oe  taught  to  a  man  prominent  in 
prosecuting  members  of  this  organization  for  stealing  ore, 
and  his  home  demolished  by  the  explosion  which  followed 
the  fire  started  by  his  wife  in  preparation  for  supper. 

Prom  the  foregoing  it  would  seem  to  be  clear  enough  why 
evidence  has  been  almost  imp<3ssible  to  secure  for  the  con- 
viction of  the  perpetraton  of  this  interminable  series  of 
crimes  against  life,  property,  and  personal  liberty.  It  is  to 
be  noted  in  addition  that  this  organization  did  not  stop  with 
the  violences  already  enumerated  as  part  of  its  system  of 
defense  against  the  consequences  of  its  course,  but  in  addi- 
tion systematically  aimed  to  control  all  local  civil  officers. 

As  an  instance  of  the  thoroughness  with  which  they 
dominate  a  local  field,  the  list  of  civil  officers  in  the  Cripple 
Creek  District,  the  scene  of  their  Ust  activity,  shows  not  a 
single  officer  outside  of  membership' in  the  Western  Federa- 
tion of  Miners  authorized  to  make  arrests,  serve  writs,  or 
institute  any  other  le^  process.  This,  moreover,  is  entirely 
in  keeping  with  the  ftmdamental  law  of  the  organization. 

No  just  appreciation  of  the  situation  which  confronted 
the  men  [mine-owners]  in  the  mining  districts  of  the  West  is 
passible  without  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  in  the  contests 
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which  have  occurred  they  have  fotisht  for  personal  and  busi- 
ness freedom  in  a  sense  which  no  other  men  have  during 
this  generation.  The  contest  was  not  in  any  lam  measure 
industrial.  It  whs  for  freedom  of  speech  and  oT  the  press; 
for  the  protection  of  "  the  present  system  of  government." 

WHATELT,  RICHARD:  Was  bom  in  London, 
England,  in  1787.  He  studied  at  Oriel  College, 
Oxford;  became  a  Fellow  of  Oriel  in  1811;  was 
Bampton  Lecturer  for  183a ;  rector  of  Halesworth, 
i82  2-»s;  Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  Ox- 
ford, 1830-31;  and  appointed  Archbishop  _  of 
Dublin  in  1831.  He  was  prominent  for  carrying 
out  the  principles  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief 
Act;  was  for  twenty  years  the  leading  member  of 
the  Irish  National  Board  of  Education.  He  is 
sdso  associated  with  "Broad  Church "_ divinity. 
Besides  numerous  philosophic  and  religious  writ- 
ings, he  published  Lectures  on  Political  Economy 
in  1831. 

WHISKY  RUTG:  This  was  a  conspiracy  be- 
tween United  States  revenue  collectors  and  dis- 
tillers, originating  in  St.  Louis  in  187a,  spreading 
into  many  Western  cities,  and  attaining  great 
political  power.  Its  aim  was  to  defraud  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  collection  of  the  tax  on  distilled 
spirits.  The  method  of  defrauding  was  by  the 
secret  shipment  of  whisky  reported  as  stored .  In 
1874  a  discrepancy  was  discovered  between  the 
returns  and  shipments  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change of  St.  Louis  and  those  of  the  revenue  of- 
ficers. Benjamin  H.  Bristow,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  tmearthed  the  fraud.  A  general  seizure 
in  three  cities  was  made  May  10,  1875.  Property 
aggregating  $3,500,000  in  value  was  seized,  and 
338  persons  were  indicted.  When  the  papers  in 
these  cases  were  laid  before  President  Grant,  he 
indorsed  one  of  them  with  the  injunction,  "Let 
no  g^uilty  man  escape."  O.  E.  Babcock,  President 
Grant's  private  secretary,  was  implicated,  but  tho 
acquitted,  his  guilt  was  generally  conceded.  No 
charge  was  ever  made  implicating  Grant,  but  his 
tenacity  in  supporting  his  friends,  even  when 
their  guilt  was  evident  to  others,  made  it  easy  for 
the  ring  to  put  many  obstacles  in  Bristow's  wav. 
In  one  case,  even,  documents  were  tampered  with. 
Many  convictions  were  obtained,  among  others 
that  of  the  chief  clerk  of  the  Treasury,  Avery. 

WHITE  CROSS  SOCIETY,  THE:  The  White 
Cross  movement  was  begun,  publicly,  Feb.  14, 
1S83,  at  Bishop-Auckland,  England,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  Miss  EUice  Hopkins  being 
present  and  bearing  a  prominent  part.  The  work 
was  taken  up  in  this  country  by  the  Rev.  B.  F. 
De  Costa,  D.D.,  then  rector  of  the  Church  of  St. 
John  the  Evangelist,  New  York  City,  aided  by  his 
young  men,  during  the  winter  of  1883-S4,  and 
spread  throughout  the  United  States.  _ 

The  principal  purposes  of  this  organization  are: 

(i)  To  urge  upon  men  the  obligation  of  personal  purity; 
(1)  to  raise  the  tone  of  public  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 
morality;  (3)  to  secure  proper  legislation  in  connection  with 
morality. 

The  member  promises  by  the  "help  of  God  "  (i)  to  treat  all 
women  with  respect^  and  endeavor  to  protect  them  from 
wrong  and  degradation;  (>)  to  endeavor  to  put  down  all 
indecent  language  and  coarse  jests;  (j)  to  maintain  the  law 
of  purity  as  equally  binding  upon  men  and  women;  (^)  to 
endeavor  to  spread  these  prinaples  among  mv  companions, 
and  to  try  and  help  my  younger  brothers;  (s)  to  use  every 
possible  means  to  fulfil  the  command, "  Keep  thyself  pure." 

The  methods  of  the  White  Cross  are  of  a  vaned  character. 
All  aim  to  fulfil  its  declared  object:  "  By  the  full  presentation 
of  those  spiritual  truths  which  form  distingtiishing  charmcter- 
istics  of  Christianity,  and  demonstrate  its  unalterable  hcetility 
to  every  form  of  impurity."  The  methods  do  not  favor  so 
much  the  creation  of  new  machinery  as  utilizing  that  already 
existing.     (See  Social  Purity.) 


WHITE  RIBBONERS.  See  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Tbmperancb  Union. 

WICHERN,  JOHAIfHHEINRICH:  Founder  of 
the  Inner  Mission  (9.  v.)  in  Germany;  bom  April 
ai,  1808,  in  Hambitfg.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  city,  and  later  visited  the  universities  of 
Gottingen  and  Berlin  to  study  theology.  In 
183a  he  superintended  a  Sundav-school  in  Ham- 
burg, and  estabUshed  the  Rauke  Haus  at  Horn 
near  by,  the  following  year.  The  Rauhe  Haus  was 
a  refuge  for  orphans,  unemployed,  poor,  and  oth- 
erwise needy  people.  In  1848  he  suggested  and 
formed  the  Central  Committee  for  Inner  Missions. 
In  1849  the  Prussian  Government  entrusted  him 
with  the  supervision  of  the  10,000  orphans  of 
Upper  Silesia — ^whose  parents  had  died  in  a 
tj^hus  epidemic — and  in  185 1  with  the  reform  of 
jails  and  prisons.  He  was  appointed  a  member 
of  the  highest  ecclesiastical  council  in  Prussia, 
1859,  and  lived  half  the  year  in  Berlin  to  attend 
to  his  numerous  duties  there  in  this  new  office. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the 
society  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  1866  and 
1870-71.  Two  years  later  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion in  BerUn.  Died  1891.  He  is  author  of 
"Die  .  Mission  der  deutschen  EvangeUschen 
Kirche,"  1849,  3d  ed.,  1889;  editor  of  DieFliegen- 
den  Blatter  aus  dem  Rauhen  House,  1844  untifhis 
death;  Der  Dienst  der  Frauen  in  der  Kirche,  185S; 
Die  Behandlung  der  Straflinge. 

WILBERFORCE.  WILLIAM:  Principal  found- 
er of  the  English  Anti-Slavery  Society ;  bom  at 
Hull,  England,  in  1759;  educated  under  Methodist 
principles  at  Wimbledon  and  at  St.  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  In  1780  was  elected  to  the 
House  of  Commons  and  became  an  intimate 
friend  of  Pitt,  tho  always  voting  independently. 
In  1787  he  organized  a  society  against  vice;  soon 
after  was  influenced  by  Clarkson  toward  his  great 
lifework.  In  1 789  he  first  proposed  the  total  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade,  and  m  1807  his  bill  was 
carried  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  through 
the  House  of  Lords.  He  still,  however,  labored 
for  its  victory  in  Parliament  and  without.  In 
182  a  he  shared  in  the  founding  of  an  anti^very 
society.  He  died  in  1833,  one  month  before  the 
passage  of  the  Emancipation  Bill.  (See  Sla- 
VBRY.)  He  was  interested  in  many  other  reforms, 
and  published  in  1797  "A  Practical  Review  of  the 
Prevailing  Religious  System  of  Professed  Chris- 
tians in  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  Contrasted 
with  Real  Christianity." 

WILKIE,  ALEX. :  Member  British  Parliament, 
of  Labor  Party  for  Dundee;  bom  1850;  educated 
at  the  public  schools  of  Leven.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  shipwright  at  Glasgow,  became  secre- 
tary of  the  Gla^iow  Shipwrights  in  the  early  sev- 
enties, later  general  secretary  of  the  Associated 
Shipwrights'  Society.  He  is  a  strong  Federa- 
tionist,  and  became  chairman  of  the  Noiwich 
scheme  in  1894,  and  a  member  of  the  Trade- 
Union  Congress  Committee  which  brought  about 
a  federation  of  the  trades.  He  has  held  a  number 
of  offices  in  the  union,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Labor  Representation  Committee.  He  has  visited 
America  twice  as  representative  of  the  Federation 
of  Labor,  at  Detroit,  1889,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Moseley  Commission  in  190  a ;  is  a  Freemason,  an 
Odd  Fellow,  and  a  member  of  the  City  Council. 
He  was  elected  to  Parliament  1906.  Address: 
8  Eldon  Square,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  England. 
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WILL,  THOMAS  ELMER:  Economic  writer 
and  reformer;  bom  1861,  Stone's  Prairie,  111.; 
earned  money  for  education  by  teaching  in  coun- 
try school;  graduated  Illinois  Normal  University, 
1885:  principal  in  village  and  city  schools  until 
1888;  student  in  University  of  Michigan,  1888-89; 
studied  history  and  economics  at  Harvard ;  gradu- 
ated as  A.B.  1890.  Specialized  at  Harvard  in 
economicand  social  science,  1890-91.  At  end  of 
year  received  his  A.M.;  1891-^3  was  professor  of 
history  and  political  science  in  Lawrence  Uni- 
versity. During  1893-94  studied,  lectured,  and 
wrote  in  Boston.  Was  professor  of  economic 
science  in  Kansas  Agricultural  College,  1894-97, 
and  1897-99  was  president  of  the  coUege;  1900- 
1905  was  in  Chicago,  at  Ruskin  College,  Missouri, 
and  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  teaching,  lecturing,  writing. 
In  July,  1905,  he  entered  the  Census  Office  at 
Washington;  and  was  transferred,  April,  1906, 
to  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Forest  Service  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  since  1006  has 
been  secretary  of  the  American  Forestry  Associa- 
tion. Mr.  Will,  from  1890  to  1894,  was  a  single 
taxer,  but  has  gradually  developed  into  socialistic 
views.  Author:  Several  hundred  magazine  and 
newspaper  articles  and  editorials  relatmg  to  edu- 
cation, economics,  politics,  religion,  and  socialism. 
Address:  1311  G  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

WILLARO,  FRAlfCES  ELIZABETH:  Founder 
of  Wonjan's  Christian  Temperance  Union;  bom 
ChurcbviUe,  N.  Y.,  1839.  Her  parents  removed 
to  Oberlin,  Ohio,  in  1 841,  where  they  were  stu- 
dents in  the  college  until  1846.  They  then  went 
to  Wisconsin  and  founded  "Forest  Home,"  near 

ianesville,  going  to  Evanston  in  1858.  Here 
liss  Willard  graduated  from  the  Women's  Col- 
lege. In  1861  she  became  a  teacher,  beginning 
in  the  public  school  of  her  own  torwn  and  endin^^ 
as  professor  of  English  composition  in  the  um- 
versity.  In  1868  she  traveled  abroad  for  nearly 
two  years_  and  a  half.  On  her  return  she  was 
made  president  of  the  Women's  College  in  Evans- 
ton.  In  1874  she  began  her  temperance  work  as 
president  of  the  Chicago  W.  C.  T.  U.  She  was 
also  made  secretary  of  the  Illinois  W.  C.  T.  U., 
and  in  November  of  that  year,  at  the  first  conven- 
tion of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  became  its  cor- 
responding secretary. 

In  1878  Miss  Willard  became  chief  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Evening  Post.  In  that 
■  year  she  was  elected  president  of  the  National 
W.  C.  T.  U. 

In  1880,  accompanied  by  the  Misses  Gordon, 
Miss  Willard  made  a  tour  of  all  the  Southern 
states,  introducing  a  knowledge  of  the  spirit  and 
method  of  the  White  Ribbon  movement. 

In  1883  Miss  Willard  and  her  secretary.  Miss 
Anna  Gordon,  visited  every  state  and  territory 
in  the  United  States  and  several  Canadian 
provinces,  holding  the  first  temper- 
TamiMruuM  **"*  Conventions  ever  called  to- 
^■i^ruuw  gg^jg,  Jq  several  of  the  Western 
territories.  In  1883,  on  her  return 
from  California,  proposed  to  the  Na- 
tional W.  C.  T.  U.  a  plan  for  organizing  the 
World's  W.  C.  T.  U.,  which  was  accepted,  and  a 
polyglot  petition  to  all  governments  was  sent  out. 
This  petition  received  3,000,000  signatures  and 
attestations  in  fifty  languages. 

In  1885  she  urged  upon  the  National  W.  C.  T. 
U.  Convention  the  im{)ortance  of  adding  a  De- 
partment of  Social  Purity  work  to  those  already 


formed,  which  was  done,  and  she  was  placed 

at  its  head.     Petitions  were  then  circulated  in 

all  parts  of  the  U.  S.,  asking  for  the 

QVjMT       better  protection  of  women ,  and  much 

Beformi  ^^^  been  gained  in  the  way  of  legisla- 
tion. She  was  made  a  member  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Method- 
ist Church,  to  which  she  had  belonged  since  her 
girlhood,  but  a  ruling  of  the  bishops  prevented 
any  recognition  of  this  election.  Was  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  Union  Signal,  official  organ  of  the 
World's  and  National  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  corre- 
sponding editor  of  Ladv  Henry  Somerset's  paper, 
The  Woman's  Signal  (London). 

Miss  Willard  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
National  and  International  Women's  Council  and 
first  president  of  the  council. 

Miss  Willard's  devotion  to  the  cause  of  wom- 
an's suffrage  and  the  Labor  movement  is  well 
known;  was  the  author  of  the  "home  protection  " 
movement,  which  means  the  ballot  for  women 
as  a  method  of  temperance  work;  also  of  the 
expressive  phrase  '"The  do-everything  policy  of 
the  W.  C.  T.  U."  She  has  often  stated  her  plat- 
form in  these  words:  "No  sectarianism  in  religion, 
no  sectionalism  in  politics,  no  sex  in  citizenship!" 
In  economics  she  called  herself  a  Christian  So- 
cialist. She  built  up  the  lu^est  organization 
of  women  in  the  world.  Universally  mourned, 
she  died,  1898.  Author:  "Nineteen  Beautiful 
Years";  "Hints  and  Helps  for  the  W.  C.  T.  U."; 
"Women  and  Temperance,  How  to  Win"; 
"Woman  in  the  Pulpit";  "A  Classic  Town"; 
"Glimpses  of  Fifty  Years";  "A  Young  Journal- 
ist"; and  collaborated  in  "A  Great  Mother,  the 
History  of  St.  Courageous." 

Isabel  Somerset. 

WILLIAMS,  J. :  Member  British  Parliament,  of 
Labor  Party  for  Gower,  Glamorganshire ;  bom  in 
1 86 1,  he  began  work  in  the  coUieries,  and  became 
chief  agent  of  the  Western  District  Miners'  Asso- 
ciation, and  has  been  general  secretary  of  the 
Amal^^inated  Society  of  the  South  Wales  Col- 
Uery  wTorkers  since  1890.  He  was  elected  to 
Parliament  in  1906  by  the  votes  of  the  miners. 
Address:  Miners  Association  Offices,  Swansea, 
Wales. 

WILLIAMS,  TALCOTT:  Joumalist:  bom  1849 
at  Abeih,  in  "Turkey;  educated  at  Phillips  Acad- 
emy, Andover,  and  Amherst  College,  class  of 
1873 ;  served  on  staff  of  New  York  World  1873-77  I 
Washington  correspondent  of  New  York  Sun, 
1877-79;  editorial  writer  for  Springfield  Re- 
publican 1879-81.  Since  1881,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Philadelphia  Press.  A  frequent  con- 
tributor to  literary  and  philosophical  journals, 
Mr.  Williams  has  wielded  a  large  and  powerful 
influence  as  well  in  literature  as  real  life.  Two 
colleges  and  two  universities  have  dignified  him 
with  a  doctorate  in  letters — Amherst  and  Ho- 
bart,  Western  Reserve  and  Rochester.  In  mat- 
ters economic  and  social,  he  declares  himself  a 
believer  in  free  contract,  free_  competition,  and 
free  labor,  subject  to  such  restrictions  in  regard  to 
child-bearing  and  child  life  as  are  necessary  to 
maintain  at  its  highest  efficiency  the  reproductive 
agencies  of  the  community.  Such  a  regime,  he 
believes,  has  steadily  tended  to  diffuse  wealth,  to 
improve  the  condition  of  those  who  labor,  and  to 
increase  the  joy,  the  dignity,  and  the  promise  of 
the  general  mass  of  the  people.  Address:  9x6 
Pine  Street,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 
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WILMS,  DR.  HEINRICH :  Mayor  of  Posen ;  bom 
1866  at  Huenshoven,  province  of  the  Rhine,  Ger- 
many; educated  at  the  public  schools,  the  high 
school,  and  in  1885  passed  the  entrance  exami- 
nations for  college;  then  studied  law  in  Heidel- 
berg, Munich,  and  Bonn;  received,  in  1888, 
as  "Referendar"  to  the  court;  in  1893  was 
made  "Assessor,"  and  was  for  some  tune  a 
judge  at  the  court  of  Cologne.  Appointed 
mayor's  assistant  at  Bonn  in  the  year  189s- 
During  the  three  years  he  occupied  this  position 
he  worked  particularly  in  aid  01  the  poor,  gained 
admission  of  women  to  the  city's  Poor  Depart- 
ment, obtained  for  them  the  same  rights  and 
duties  as  the  male  attendants  had  and  the  dis- 
trict superintendents  of  the  poor.  This  was  the 
first  instance  in  Germany  where  women  were  ac- 
corded equal  rights  with  men  in  charities  aid  or- 
ganizations, and,  curiously  enough,  Bonn  remains 
to  this  day  the  only  place  where  women  workers 
as  compared  with  men  are  not  in  the  great  major- 
ity. Accepted  in  1899  the  same  position  in  Dussel- 
dorf ,  with  a  special  assignment  to  the  work  of  irn- 
proving  the  wharves  of  the  Rhine.  During  this 
appointment  was  also  honorary  director  of  the 
Imsseldorf  Exposition  of  Industries  and  Trades. 
Dr.  Wilms  was  elected  Mayor  of  Posen  in  1903. 
Address:  Posen,  Germany. 

WILSHIRE,  GAYLORD:  Editor  of  WUshire's 
Magazine  (Socialist) ;  bom  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1861 ; 
entered  Harvard  College  188 1,  but  did  not  grad- 
uate; in  1884  went  into  gold-mining  in  California; 
founded  in  1889  at  Los  Angeles  a  weekly  Socialist 
paper,  The  Nationalist;  in  1890  ran  for  Congress 
as  a  Socialist;  in  1891  he  was  Socialist  Party's 
candidate  for  Attorney-General  of  New  York. 
Went  to  England,  and  in  1893  at  Manchester  be- 
came candidate  for  Parliament  of  the  Social  Dem- 
ocratic Federation.  Returning  to  California, 
was  a^ain  candidate  to  represent  the  cause  of  the 
Sociahst  Party  in  Congress.  In  1900  he  founded 
at  Los  Angeles  The  Challenge,  a  Socialist  weekly; 
in  1 90 1  he  moved  the  paper  to  New  York  City. 
Here  The  Challenge  was  debarred  from  the  United 
States  mails  on  the  ground  that  it  was  merely  an 
organ  for  the  advertising  of  ideas  and  ideas  so 
essentially  personal  to  the  editor,  that  therefore 
The  Chatlenge  was  purely  an  advertising  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Wil.shire  then  moved  the  magazine  to 
Toronto,  Canada,  changing  the  name  to  its  pres- 
ent title,  and  from  there  sent  it  freely  everywhere 
throughout  the  U.  S.  until  1904,  when  he  returned 
with  his  magazine  to  New  York  City.  While  in 
Toronto  he  was  candidate  for  the  Canadian  Par- 
liament, and  on  returning  to  New  York  in  1904 
was  made  the  Socialist  Party's  candidate  for  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Wilshire  is  now  President  of  the 
Beaver  National  Bank  of  New  York  City.  Ad- 
dress :  200  William  Street,  New  York  City. 

WILSON,  JOHIT:  Member  British  Parliament, 
of  Labor  Party  for  Mid  Durham;  bom  in  1837,  he 
began  work  at  the  age  of  ten  in  Durham,  later  in 
American  mines;  and  was  instrumental  in  form- 
ing the  Miners'  Association  in  1869;  became  its 
treasurer  in  1882,  financial  secretary  1890,  and 
corresponding  secretary  in  1896.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  for  Houghton-le-Spring  division 
in  1885-86,  and  has  been  returned  for  Parliament 
by  his  present  constituency  continuously  since 
1895.  In  IQ06  the  miners,  assisted  by  the  Lib- 
erals, electea  him  again.  Address :  i  North  Road, 
Durham,  England. 


WILSOir,  JOSEPH  HAVELOCE:  Member  Brit- 
ish Parliament,  of  Labor  Party  for  Middles- 
borough;  bom  1858  at  Sunderland;  he  became  a 
seaman,  and  founded  the  National  Amalgamated 
Sailors'  and  Firemen's  Union  in  1887;  was  im- 
prisoned during  the  Cardiff  strike  in  1891.  He 
was  elected  to  ParUament  in  1906,  but  sat  for  his 
district  from  1892-1900.  The  laborers  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Liberals  elected  him.  Address: 
Maritime  Hall,  West  India  Dock  Road,  London, 
E.  England. 

WILSON,  WILUAH  TYSON :  Member  British 
Parliament,  of  Labor  Party  for  West  Houghton, 
S.  E.  Lancashire ;  elected  1906 ;  bom  near  Winder- 
mere, Westmoreland.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
joiner  and  carpenter  at  Hawkeshead,  and  worked 
at  the  trade  in  Barrow,  Bury,  and  Bolton.  In 
1877  he  joined  the  trade  society,  and  has  since 
been  in  office  almost  continuously.  Was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  council  in  1893-05;  became 
chairman  in  1897,  and  been  continuea  since.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bolton  Building 
Trades  Federation,  and  assisted  in  the  preven- 
tion of  a  lockout  in  the  building  trades  1899. 
He  was  chairman  of  the  employees'  committee 
which  met  the  National  Federation  of  the  Master 
Builders'  Reconciliation  Boards  for  the  building 
trades.  In  189^  and  since  he  has  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  various  conferences  of 
his  union  with  the  master  builders,  the  result 
of  which  was  the  establishment  of  conciliation 
boards  and  the  effective  prevention  of  strikes 
in  the  building  trades.  He  has  represented  his 
union  at  several  conferences  of  the  Trade- Union 
Congresses,  and  those  of  the  Engineering  and 
Shipbuilding  Trades  Federations.  His  interests 
center  cbieny  in  the  organization  of  the  skilled 
wording  men.  Address:  348,  Oxford  Grove,  Bol- 
ton, England.. 

WINKELBLECK,  EARL  GEORGE:  German 
Socialist  writer;  bom  18 10  in  Ensheim,  near 
Mayence.  He  became  a  professor  of  chemistry, 
but  in  1843,  traveling  to  study  technological  sub- 
jects, he  met  in  Norway  a  German  artizan  and 
became  interested  in  what  he  heard  and  saw  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  working  classes.  The  result 
was  his  book,  "  Untersuchungen  iiber  der  Organ- 
ization der  Arbeit  oder  System  der  Weltokon- 
omie,"  1851-55,  written  under  pseudonym  of 
Cari  Mario,  and  now  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ablest  statements  of  German  socialism.  He  died 
in  1865. 

WISE,  HON.  BERNHARD  RIN6RASE,  K.C.: 

Some  time  State  Attorney-General  of  New  South 
Wales,  Australia;  bom  Sydney,  Feb.  10,  1858; 
editor  Rugby,  Queen's  College,  Oxford;  piresident 
of  the  Oxford  Union  and  Athletic  Club,  1880. 
Called  to  bar  in  England,  1883 ;  appointed  Queen's 
Counsel,  1898;  elected  to  Legislature,  New  South 
Wales,  1887-89  and  1891-94;  Attorney-General 
in  Parkes  Ministry  and  in  Lyne  government, 
1 899-1 90 1 .  Took  active  part  in  free-trade  move- 
ment and  in  movement  for.  Australian  Federal 
Union;  member  of  the  National  Convention 
which  framed  Commonwealth  Constitution,  1897- 
1898.  Author  of  Bankruptcy  Act  and  Industrial 
Arbitration  Act.  Identified  with  prison  refonn 
and  founded  the  Dischareed  Prisoners'  Aid  As- 
sociation. Author  of  Industrial  Freedom." 
Address:  Australian  Club,  Sydney. 
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WOLFF,  HENRY  WILLIAM:  Chairman  of  the 
International  Cooperative  Alliance ;  bom  Dec.  30, 
1840,  at  Leeds,  England.  After  being  educated 
at  a  private  school  he  studied  for  some  years  at 
the  universities  of  Bonn  and  Heidelberg.  Later 
he  traveled  extensively  on  the  Continent  in  order 
to  finish  his  education  and  to  inquire  into  social 
and  industrial  conditions.  On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land he  advocated  social  reforms  in  his  writings,- 
and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  founding  of  the 
International  Cooperative  AlHance,  which  has  ex- 
tended its  work  over  twenty-five  counties.  He 
believes  that  social  betterment  can  be  brought 
about  by  the  breaking  down  of  class  distinctions, 
by  levelmg  up  by  means  of  moral  and  educational 
influences,  and  by  self-help.  Author:  "People's 
Banks — ^A  Record  of  Social  and  Economic  Suc- 
cess"; "Cooperative  Banking — Its  Principles  and 
Its  Practise  ;  "Agricultural  Banks";  "People's 
Bank  Manual";  "Village  Banks";  "Cooperative 
Credit  Banks";  "Employer's  Liability — ^What 
Ought  It  to  Be?"  Address:  Reform  Club,  Lon- 
don, S.  W.,  England. 

WOLOWSKI,  LOUIS  FRANCOIS  MICHEL 
RAYMOND:  Social  economist;  bom  Warsaw, 
i8io.  He  studied  in  Paris,  but  took  part  in  the 
Polish  Revolution  of  18^0.  He  became  professor 
of  law  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  and  Metiers  at 
Paris  in  1839,  and  sat  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly in  1848.  His  best-known  works  are:  "De 
rOrganisationdu  Travail'  (1843);  "L'Or  et  1' Ar- 
gent" (1870).     Died  at  Gisors,  France,  in  1876. 

WOMAN'S  CHRISTIAN  TEMPERANCE  UNION  : 

The  National  and  the  World's  Unions  are  organ- 
izations of  women  for  the  protection  of  the  home, 
the  abolition  of  the  liquor  traffic,  and  the  triumph 
of  Christ's  golden  rule  in  custom  and  in  law. 

The  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  is  the  lineal  descend- 
ant of  the  Woman's  Temperance  Crusade  of 
1873-74,  when  in  fifty  days  the  liquor  traffic  was 
swept  out  of  350  towns  and  villages.  The  logic 
of  events  soon  forced  the  women  to  enlarge  the 
circle  of  their  work  until  it  included  "not  only 
mental  suasion  for  the  man  who  thinks  and 
moral  suasion  for  the  man  who  drinks,  but  legal 
suasion  for  the  drunkard-maker  and  prison  sua- 
sion for  the  statute-breaker."  The  National 
W.  C.  T.  U.  of  the  United  States  was  organized 
Nov.  18,  19,  and  20, 1874,  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  It 
is  organized  in  every  state  and  territory  in  the 
nation,  including  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Hawaii,  and  locally  in  about  10,000  towns  and 

villages.    There  are  3  50,000  members 

Hiitorr     *"     ™^''  *"*  admitted  as  honorary 

^     members.     The   national  motto  is: 

"For  God  and  Home  and  Native 
Land . "  The  watchwords  are : ' '  Agitate ,  Educate , 
Organize."  The  badge  is  a  small  bow  of  white 
ribbon.  The  lines  of  work  are:  (i)  Organization. 
(2)  Preventive.  (3)  Educational.  (4)  EvangeUs- 
tic.  (5)  Social.  (6)  Legal.  Under  these  six  heads 
are  grouped  forty  departments,  each  one  under  the 
charge  of  a  national  superintendent.  Following 
the  suggestion  of  Miss  Frances  E.  Willard,  who 
was  president  from  1878  to  1898,  the  National 
W.  C._T.  U.  worked  for  scientific  temperance  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools  and  secured  man- 
datory laws  for  It  in  every  state ;  and  in  the  ter- 
ritories and  the  District  of  Columbia  through 
congressional  legislation.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  has 
been  the  chief  factor  in  state  campaigns  for 
statutory  prohibition  South  as  well  as  North, 


and  for  constitutional  amendments.  It  aided 
very  materially  in  securing  the  anticonteen 
amendment  to  the  army  bill,  which  prohibits  the 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  all  arm^  posts.  It 
keeps  a  superintendent  of  legislation  m  Washing- 
ton during  the  entire  session  of  Congress  to  look 
after  reform  bills.  Congressman-elect  Roberts, 
the  polygamist,  was  prevented  from  taking  his 
seat  in  the  U.  S.  Congress  by  petitions  and  pro- 
tests largely  gathered  by  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  It  has 
been  an  important  factor  in  the  Smoot  investiga- 
tion and  is  creating  public  sentiment  which  it  is 
beUeved  will  result  in  a  national  constitutional 
amendment  prohibiting  polygamy.  It  has  ob- 
tained antigambUng  and  anticigarette  laws.  It 
has  secured  many  laws  for  the  protection  of 
women  and  girls,  raising  the  age  of  protection  for 
girls  in  every  state  but  two,  and  securing  the  ajj- 
pointment  of  police  matrons  in  nearly  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  U.  S.  It  has  created  pubUc  senti- 
ment in  favor  of  equal  suffrage,  equal  purity  for 
both  sexes,  equal  remuneration  for  work  equally 
well  done,  equal  educational,  professional,  and  in- 
dustrial opportunities  for  men  and  women.  It 
has  a  bureau  of  scientific  research,  and  fends 
authoritative  statements  from  prominent  phy- 
sicians who  are  in  favor  of  medical  temperance 
to  practitioners  throughout  the  U.  S.;  and  ap- 
peals to  publishers  of  newspapers  asking  them  to 
discontinue  the  advertising  of  alcoholic  and  other 
harmful  proprietary  medicines.  It  distributes 
millions  of  pages  of  literature  every  year  and  fills 
thousands  of  columns  in  the  daihr  and  weekly 
newspapers.  The  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  pub- 
lishes two  papers :  The  Union  Signal,  its  official 
organ,  and  The  Crusader  Monthly,  for  young 
people,  and  the  department  of  Scientific  "Tem- 
perance Instruction. 

The  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.,  founded  by  Miss 
Frances  E.  Willard  in  about  1883,  is  organized  in 
fifty  nations  with  a  total  membership  of  about 
half  a  million.  It  is  the  largest  society  composed 
exclusively  of  women  and  conducted  entirely  by 
them.  It  has  held  seven  conventions:  Boston, 
Mass.,  in  1891;  Chicago,  111.,  in  1893;  London 
England,  in  1895;  Toronto,  Canada,  1897;  Edin- 
burgh, Scotland,  1900;  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in 
1902,  and  Boston  in  1906.  The  World's  Union 
has  circulated  a  "Polyglot  Petition"  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  asking  the  governments  to  do  away 
with  the  manufacture  of  and  traffic  in  alcoholic 
liquors  and  opium  and  the  legalization  of  im- 
purity. It  is  the  largest  petition  ever  presented 
on  behalf  of  any  object  and  the  most  interna- 
tional in  its  proposed  reforms.  It  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  I^sident  of  the  U.  S.,  to  Queen 
Victoria,  and  the  Governor-General  of  Canada. 

The  officers  of  the  National  W.  C.  T.  U.  are: 
President,  Mrs.  Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens;  vice-presi- 
dent at  large.  Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon ;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  Susanna  M.  D.  Fry;  recording 
secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Preston  Anderson;  as- 
sistant recording  secretary,  Mrs.  Sara  H.  Hoge; 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Harriet  W.  Brand.  The  officers 
of  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U.  are:  President,  the 
Countess  of  Carlisle ;  vice-president  at  la^rge,  Mrs. 
Lillian  M.  N.  Stevens;  honorary  secretaries,  Miss 
Ag^es  E.  Slack,  Miss  Anna  A.  Gordon;  honorary 
treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Sanderson. 

Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  originated  the  "Do 
Everything  Policy"  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  often 
stated  her  platform  in  these  words:  "No  secta- 
rianism in  reli^n,  no  sectionalism  in  politics,  no 
sex  in  citizenship." 
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Oeclabation  of  Punciflbs 

We  believe  in  the  coming  of  His  Kingdom  whose  servioe  b 
perfect  freedom,  because  Hts  laws,  written  in  our  members  as 
well  as  in  nature  .\nd  in  grace,  are  perfect,  converting  the 
•oul. 

We  believe  in  the  gospel  of  the  Golden  Rule,  and  that  each 
man's  habits  of  life  sDould  be  an  example  safe  and  beneficent 
for  every  other  man  to  follow. 

We  believe  that  God  created  both  man  and  woman  in  His 
own  image,  and  therefore  we  believe  in  one  standard  of  purit jr 
for  both  men  and  women,  and  in  the  equal  right  of  all  to  hold 
opinions  and  to  express  the  same  with  equal  freedom. 

We  believe  in  a  living  wa^e;  in  an  ei^ht-hour  day:  in  courts 
of  conciliation  and  arbitratioo;  in  justice  as  opposed  to  greed 
of  Bsin;  in  "  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men." 

We  therefore  formulate,  and  tor  ourselves  adopt,  the  follow- 
ing pledge,  asking  our  sisters  and  brotheis  of  a  common  dan- 
ger and  a  common  hope,  to  make  common  cause  with  us.  in 
working  its  reasonable  and  helpful  precepts  into  the  practise 
of  every-day  life. 

I  hereby  solemnly  promise,  God  helping  me^  to  abstain  from 
all  distilled,  fermented,  and  malt  uquors,  mcluding  wine, 
beer,  and  cider,'  and  to  employ  all  proper  msans  to  discourage 
the  use  of  and  traffic  in  the  same. 

To  confirm  and  enforce  the  rationale  of  this  pledge,  we  de- 
clare our  (mrpoie  to  educate  the  young;  to  form  a  better 
public  sentiment;  to  reform,  so  far  as  passible,  by  religious, 
ethical,  asul  scientific  means,  the  drinking  classes;  to  seek  the 
transforming  power  of  divine  grace  for  ourselves  and  all  for 
whom  we  work,  that  they  and  we  may  wilfully  transcend  no 
law  of  pure  and  wholesome  living;  and  finally,  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  labor  and  to  pny  that  all  these  principles,  lound- 
ed  upon  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  mav  be  worked  out  into  the 
customs  of  society  and  the  laws  of  the  land. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  World's  W.  C.  T.  U. 
declares: 

To  this  end  we  plead  with  all  good  women  throughout 
Christendom  to  join  with  us  heart  and  hand  in  the  buy  en- 
deavor to  protect  and  sanctify  the  home  as  that  Temple  of  the 
Holv  Spint  which,  next  to  the  human  body  itself,  is  dearest 
of  all  to  our  Creator,  that  womanhood  and  manhood  in  equal 
purity,  equal  personal  liberty  and  peace,  may  climb  to  those 
blest  neignts  where  there  shall  be  no  more  curse. 

We  ask  all  women  like-minded  with  us  in  this  sacred  cause 
to  wear  the  white  ribbon  as  the  badge  of  loyalty;  to  lift  up 
their  hearts  with  us  to  God  at  the  noontide  hour  of  prayer; 
to  take  as  their  motto,  "For  God  and  Home  and  Every 
Land."  and  to  unite  with  us  in  allegiance  to  the  foregoing  dec- 
laration of  principles  and  to  the  summary  of  our  plans  And 
purposes,  as  embodied  in  the  preamble  of  our  constitution 
adopted  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.  A.,  Nov.  ii, 
1891. 

Pkbamblb 

In  the  love  o{  God  and  of  humanity,  we,  representing  the 
Cbrittian  women  of  the  world,  without  distinction  of  race  or 
color,  band  ourselves  together  with  the  solemn  conviction  that 
our  united  faith  and  works  will,  with  God's  blessing,  prove 
healthful  in  creating  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
personal  purity  of  fife,  including  total  abstinence  from  the 
use  of  an  narcxjtic  poisons;  the  protection  of  the  home  by  out- 
lawing the  traffic  m  alcoholic  liquors,  opium,  tobacco,  and  im- 
purity; the  wtpjiwion  by  law  of  gambling  and  Sunday  dese- 
cration; the  emranchiienient  of  the  women  of  all  nations,  and 
the  establishment  of  courts  of  national  and  international  arbi- 
tration which  shall  banish  war  from  the  world. 

LiLUAM  H.  N.  Stbtbns. 

WOMAVS  ECONOMIC  POSITION  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN:  In  Great  Britain,  as  in  all  industrial 
countries,  the  work  of  women  is  paid,  on  tiie 
whole,  at  a  less  rate  than  the  work  01  men.  It  is, 
however,  extremely  difficult  (for  reasons  to  be  ex- 
amined presently)  to  estimate  how  far,  if  at  all, 
this  difference  is  a  direct  consequence  of  difference 
of  sex.  There  exists,  tmquestionably,  a  vague  gen- 
eral impression,  amounting  in  many  minds  to  al- 
most the  dimensions  of  a  maxim,  that  the  wages 
of  a  woman  "need  not  be"  so  high  as  those  of  a 
man.  For  this  impression  custom  and  the  current 
notion  that  a  man's  wages  represent  a  family  in- 
come while  a  woman's  represent  only  a  personal 
income  are,  no  doubt,  largely  responsible. 

Differences  due  to  the  prevalence  of  such  feel- 
ings are  not,  in  the  stnct  sense  of  the  word, 
economic  differences. 

■State  and  local  constitutions  can  include  the  words  "as  a 
beverage,"  if  desired. 


There  is,  however,  another  and  more  important 
cause  of  difference  between  the  payments  of  men 
and  women,  respectively;  and  this  cause,  though 
arising  primarily  from  social  custom,  becomes, 
in  its  secondary  developments,  really  economic. 
This  cause  is  the  fact  that  in  most  industries 
women  expect  to  cease  from  working  at  marria^. 
They  expect,  that  is  to  say — and  in  the  majority 
'  of  cases  the  expectation  is  fulfilled — ^to  follow 
their  callings  for  only  a  very  few  years;  they  ex- 
pect to  be,  and  generally  they  are,  rather  tran- 
sient than  permanent  workers. 

Now,  transient  workers,  even  altho  they  may 
be  inherently  equally  efficient,  are  of  less  value 
to  an  employer  than  permanent  ones.  Every 
change  01  hands  involves  a  slight  temporary 
waste  of  power,  nor  can  any  woricer,  in  a  short 
period  of  work,  attain  to  the  higher  levels  of  skill 
and  experience.     Moreover,  when  a  worker  ex- 

Eects  to  be  employed  for  only  a  few  ^ars  it  is  not. 
nancially  speaking,  worth  her  while  to  spend  a 
large  proportion  of  those  years  in  being  trained  or 
taught.  A  girl  who  enters  the  labor  market  at 
fifteen  and  looks  forward  to  leaving  it  at  twenty- 
two,  is  naturally  disinclined  to  spend  seven  years 
in  apprenticeship — as  her  brother  may  be  dis- 
posed to  do,  who  expects  to  follow  his  calling  for 
forty  years  or  more.  The  more  transient  worker, 
therefore,  is  also  the  less  trained.  Thus  it  comes 
about  that  the  less  skilled  branches  of  industry 
generally  fall  into  the  hands  of  women,  not  be- 
cause women  are  naturally  less  capable,  but  be- 
cause the  probable  course  of  their  lives  renders 
them  tmwilling  to  imdergo  prolonged  training. 
This  sort  of  specialization  it  is  which  makes  any 
valid  comparison  between  the  wages  of  men  and 
women,  as  such,  almost  impossible.  Competition 
between  a  man  and  a  woman  engaged  in  pre- 
cisely similar  work  is  exceedingly  rare.  Where, 
however,  occasional  instances  occur  the  woman 
will,  almost  invariably,  receive  less  remuneration, 
even  at  a  piece-work  rate.  Miss  Irwin,  secretary 
of  the  Scottish  Coimcil  for  Women's  "rrades,  re- 
ports having  seen  the  wage-book  of  a  master 
printer  in  S«>tland  who  employed  both  men  and 
women  as  compositors  and  who  entered  and  cal- 
culated the  work  of  both  according  to  the  same 
piece-work  scale.  After  adding  up  the  several 
totals,  however,  he  p»erformed,  in  the  case  of  each 
woman,  a  little  sum  in  subtraction  and  handed  to 
her  two  thirds  of  the  amount  "booked"  to  her 
credit.  In  the  same  way,  when  an  employer 
exchanges  a  man-clerk  whose  salary  has  prob- 
ably been  £2  a  week,  for  a  woman-clerk,  he  will 
probably  offer  to  the  latter  14s.  or  151.,  altho  he 
will  often  admit  that  the  woman  does  the  same 
work  quite  as  well  and  gives  less  trouble.  Per- 
haps that  last  clause  may  be,  in  some  degree,  an 
explanation.  Women,  as  workers,  are  exceed- 
ingly apt  to  "give  less  trouble";  that  is,  to  en- 
dure, without  much  protest,  very  unsatisfactory 
conditions  of  labor.  And  this  docility,  again,  is 
partly  due  to  the  habit  of  regarding  industrial 
work  as  merely  a  temporary  condition. 

While  it  is  practically  impossible  to  measure 
the  share  of  these  various  inntiences  in  determin- 
ing the  well-nigh  universal  inferiority  of  women's 
remuneration,  one  fact  may  be  noted 
Womni      '^hich  seems  to  indicate  that  the  ex- 
Warkan     pcctation  of  marriage  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful.     This  is  the  fact  that 
in  occupations  not  habitually  given 
up  on  marriage  the  remuneration  of  women  ap- 
proximates far  more  nearly  to  that  of  xiMO.     In 
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the  artistic  and  literary  professions,  indeed,  ^ 
ment  varies  not  with  the  sex  but  with  the  mdi- 
vidual.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Lanca- 
shire  cotton-weavers,  who  habitually  continue  to 
work  after  marriagie.  The  Amalgamated  Weav- 
ers' Association  is  a  strong  trade-union  of  men 
and  women  (about  80,000  women  out  of  a  total  of 
about  I  ao.ooo  members)  and  all  the  members  are 
paid  at  the  same  piece-work  rate. 

Very  different  from  the  position  of  the  highly 
skilled  and  well-organized  women  of  Lancashire 
is  that  of  the  young  unorganized  workers  in  such 
a  district  as  the  East  End  of  London.  Young 
workers  in  the  lowest  departments  of  factory 
work  are  paid,  not  infrequently,  as  Uttle  as  5;.  a 
week — a  wage  upon  which  it  is  entirely  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  maintain  themselves  independ- 
ently at  any  civilized  level.  The  average  wage  of 
factory  girls  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  old,  in 
what  are  called  the  "unskilled"  trades,  appears 
to  range  from  about  7^ .  to  about  los.  per  week. 
Workers  over  twenty  jrears  of  age  will  generally 
earn  rather  more ;  but  the  woman  in  such  trades 
who,  not  being  a  forewoman,  receives  as  much  as 
;£i  per  week  is  exceptional. 

The  payment  of  dressmakers  seems  somewhat 
higher;  a  "full-hand,"  in  London,  would  receive 
145.  and  upward. 

Female  shop  assistants  (and  also  male  shop 
assistants)  generally  "Uve  in";  i.  e.,  thej  are 
boarded  and  lodged  on  the  premises  of  theur  em- 
ployer. Their  salaries  and  their  hours,  by  which, 
of  course,  their  salaries  must  be  measured,  vary 
greatly  according  to  the  character  and  standing 
of  the  shop  in  which  they  are  engaged:  £20,  £25, 
or  £30  per  annum  are  very  ordmary  rates.  To 
this  nominal  salary  there  will  in  many  cases  be 
additions,  commissions  on  sales — especially  of 
certain  specified  goods — being  not  uncommon. 
On  the  other  hand,  fines  are  frequently  inflicted 
for  every  breach  ot  an  extensive  code  of  rules; 
and  in  a  good  many  houses  the  diet  is  so  Spartan 
that  the  "young  people"  are  often  obliged  to 
make  additions  to  it  at  their  own  expense.  In 
this  calling  the  difference  between  the  remunera- 
tion of  men  and  of  women  is  far  less  than  in 
many  others. 

Among  clerks,  whose  work  appears  to  have  no 
clear  dividing  line  of  sex,  this  difference  is  perhaps 
at  its  greatest.  Instances  are  not  infrequent  of 
responsible  posts  being  offered  to  thoroughly 
competent  young  women  at  the  rate  of  12s.  to 
14s.  per  week.  In  one  such  case  the  yoimg  woman 
was  to  be  bookkeeper  and  cashier  to  a  well-known 
and  wealthy  firm  and  many  thousands  of  pounds 
would  have  passed  through  her  hands  in  the  year. 
Fourteen  shillings  per  week  was  the  payment  al- 
lotted. No  man  would  have  been  asked  to  under- 
take the  work  at  less  than  30s.  a  week.  The  reason 
of  this  great  divergence  is  not  very  easy  to  fix;  it 
seems  probable,  however,  that  clerkships  and  situ- 
ations in  restaurants,  etc.  (where  also  the  attend- 
ants do  not  "Uve  in"),  attract  a  great  number  of 
girls  living  at  home  and  partly  maintained  by 
relatives,  that  these  girls,  very  foolishly,  are  con- 
tent to  accept  what  is  called  a  "pocket-money 
w^e,"  and  that  the  competition  of  these  para- 
sitic workers  determines  a  very  low  average  of 
pay  all  round. 

Domestic  servants  are  relatively  well  paid, 
especially  in  London,  where  a  general  servant  or 
a  housemaid  will  receive  from  £18  to  £25  a  year, 
besides  board  and  lodging;  a  parlor- maid,  rather 
more;  a  good  children  s  nurse,  from  ;£2o  to  £30. 


A  highly  trained  cook  can  command  from  ;£3o 
to  £S° — B,  salary  higher  than  that  of  some  resi- 
dent teachers  m  boarding-schools.  Altho  do- 
mestic service  is  reported  to  occupy  in  London 
"about  one  third  ot  the  total  unmarried  women 
over  fifteen,"  and  altho  it  is  by  far  the  largest 
women's  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
demand  for  competent  servants  is  very  mudi 
greater  than  the  supply;  and  as  the  requirements 
in  the  way  of  skill  grow  continually  higher,  while 
the  reluctance  of  workers  to  enter  the  calling  does 
not  apparently  diminish,  it  seems  Ukely  that  the 
discrepancy  will  be  maintained  and  even  become 
intensified.  Eventually  the  pressure  may  prob- 
ably be  lightened  by  improved  training  on  the 
one  hand  and  on  the  other  by  a  change  in  the 
methods  of  employment  and  an  approximation 
of  domestic  service  to  the  conditions  of  other  in- 
dustries that  are  found  more  acceptable  to  the 
workers. 

Sick  nursing,  altho  it  has  become  a  skilled 
calling  with  elaborate  courses  of  training,  with 
examinations  and  certificates,  was,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  very  ill  paid  until  not  very  many 
years  ago.  In  this  instance  the  explanation  lies 
partly  in  the  idea  that  nursing  the  sick  was  rather 
a  work  of  mercy  than  a  means  of  livelihood  and 
partly  in  the  presence  of  middlemen  who,  while 
charging  high  fees  to  the  public  for  the  services  of 
a  trained  nurse,  paid  very  small  salaries  to  the 
nurses.  These  middlemen  were  sometimes  the 
authorities  of  hospitals  who  made  money  by 
hiring  out  their  nurses  and  sometimes  agencies 
admittedly  commercial.  Some  years  ago,  how- 
ever, nurses  began  to  combine  into  agencies  of 
their  own,  and  this  movement  has  steadily,  tho 
not  even  yet  vety  largely,  raised  the  general 
average  ot  their  remuneration.  There  are 
probably  few,  if  any,  trained  nurses,  nowadays, 
who  accept  a  salary  of  £2$  per  annum,  with 
board  and  lodging  when  not  'at  a  case."  The 
minimum  charge  for  the  services  of  a  trained 
nurse  in  a  private  house  is  generally  two  guineas 
(£2  2s.)  per  week  besides  board  and  lodging,  so 
that  a  nurse  who  has  a  good  connection  and  deals 
with  her  clients  direct  is  decidedly  better  paid 
than  any  of  the  workers  hitherto  mentioned. 

Education  presents  itself  as  a  calling  employing 
men  and  women  in  much  the  same  kind  of  work. 
In  the  volume  of  statistics  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Education  in  1906  are  to  be  found 
Womta  ia  '^'^  tables  showing  the  salaries  of 
Sdneatioa  certificated  teachers  in  public  elemen- 
tary schools.  Of  13,618  head  masters 
the  average  yearly  salary  was  £160 
95.  $d. ;  that  of  14,348  assistant  masters,  £1 14  Ss. 
lod.  Ofi7,539  head  mistresses  the  average  salary 
was  ;Cio9  135.  ad.,  and  that  of  32,438  assistant 
mistresses,  £83  i  is.  3d. 

No  head  mistress  received  as  much  as  £350  per  annum,  and 
only  X4  as  much  as  j£50o;  while  164  head  masters  received  over 
£350  (4  ol  tbeie  £soo  or  over)  and  139  received  between  £300 
and  £350.  One  bead  master  and  16  head  mistresses  were  paid 
less  than  £so  a  year.  Of  assistants  no  woman  attained  a 
salary  of  £100  per  annum  and  only  69  women  a  salary  of 
jCiSO  and  over;  while  no  less  than  98^  were  paid  less  than  £50 
a  year.  The  men  assistants  receiving  le»  than  £50  num- 
bered only  4;  while  17  received  upward  of  £100,  one  of  these 
receiving  £400— or  £sa  a  year  more  than  the  best  paid  head 
mistress.  It  should  be  said  that  these  figures  are  two  years 
old  and  that  both  men  and  women  are  probably  receiving 
rather  more,  but  the  proportionate  rates  remain  much  the 


In  the  secondary  schools  under  the  London 
County  Council  tlve  lowest  salaiy  for  a  head 
master  is  ;C40o,  and  the  highest  ;Cooo ;  the  lowest 
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salary  for  a  head  mistress  ;£3oo  and  the  highest 
;£6oo.  The  salaries  of  assistant  masters  range 
from  ;Ci5o  to  ;£3So  a  year;  those  of  assistant  mis- 
tresses from  £i  20  to  ;£25o.  Very  similar  differ- 
ences prevail  throughout  all  branches  of  the 
teaching  profession. 

In  journalism,  in  the  various  arts  (painting, 
acting,  literature,  etc.),  these  discrepancies  dis- 
appear. Some  branches  are  extremely  unremu- 
nerative  but  not  more  unremunerative  for  women 
than  for  men.  The  prizes  in  journalism,  it  is 
true,  belong  to  men ;  no  woman  has  yet  succeeded 
in  being  appointed  as  editor  of  a  large  news- 
paper ;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  most  profitable 
novels  published  in  England  at  the  present  day 
are  probably  those  written  by  two  women.  It 
appears,  therefore,  on  the  whole  that  the  com- 
parative imderpayment  of  women  is  due  prin- 
cipally to  the  fact  that  women  generally  do  not 
continue  to  pursue  a  definite  calling  after  mar- 
riage. Of  course  women,  like  men,  are  liable, 
under  a  system  of  free  competition,  to  be  reduced 
to  the  barest  subsistence  level ;  but  they  are  liable 
to  this  fate  not  as  women  but  as  workers  happen- 
ing to  possess  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  mon- 
opoly. 

Women  also  are  more  exposed  than  men  to  the 
competition  of  the  parasitic  worker,  i.  e.,  that  of 
the  partly  supported  worker  who  accepts  less 
than  a  subsistence  wage.  This  form  of  compe- 
tition is  often  attributed  to  married  women,  but 
investigation  seems  to  show  that  married  women 
are  particularly  stout  in  resisting  reductions. 
Mamed  women,  as  an  experienced  employer  has 
been  heard  to  remark,  know  the  value  of  money. 
It  is  rather  young  unmarried  women  who  allow 
themselves  to  be  paid  at  rates  upon  which  they 
could  not  live,  and  especially  young  women  of 
what  is  called  in  England  the  lower  middle  class, 
the  daughters  of  clerks,  of  tradesmen  in  a  small 
way  of  business,  and  of  families  whose  weeklv  in- 
comes are  small  but  regular  and  not  derived  from 
manual  labor.  Among  women  teachers  there  is 
direct  evidence  that  those  who  have  some  income 
of  their  own  are  firmer  in  demanding  to  be  well 
paid  than  those  who  have  no  resource  but  their 
earnings — ^a  paradox  perfectly  comprehensible 
after  all,  upon  reflection. 

That  the  Factory  Acts  have  lowered  the  pay- 
ment of  women  there  is  no  evidence  at  all.  A 
committee  appointed  by  the  British  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  investigated  the 
point  and  came  to  this  conclusion.  What  evi- 
dence there  is  points,  indeed,  rather  in  the  other 
direction — as  would  naturally  be  supposed  by 
any  person  who  recognizes  low  wages  as  a  direct 
result  of  unrestricted  competition. 

It  appears  probable  that  in  trades  not  pur- 
sued by  women  after  marriage  there  will  alwavs 
remain  an  average  of  payment  lower  than  the 
general  average  payment  of  men's  labor;  but 
there  is  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  things  why 
the  difference  should  be  a  very  great  one;  and 
there  is  very  great  reason  indeed  for  hoping  that 
the  next  ten  years  may  bring  a  vast  improvement 
in  the  general  industrial  training  of  women — a 
matter  greatly  neglected  hitherto  by  parents  and 
by  public  authorities.  The  lifting  of  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  women  out  of  the  unskilled 
and  into  the  skilled  class  of  workers  is  one  of  the 
best  methods  of  diminishing  the  terribly  severe 
competition  that  keeps  so  many  working  women 
in  Great  Britain  on  the  brink  of  starvation. 

Clementina  Black. 


RsPBRBNCBs:  A.  M.  Andenon,  Hom*-vork  and  Dowustie  In- 
iuitrits  in  EntUmd  (1900) ;  L.  H.  Banks,  WhiU  Slaves  or  tkt 
Opfrtssiott  of  th*  Worthy^  Poor  (iBai);  Clemestina  Black, 
article  in  National  Rtview  on  "Some  East  End  Work- 
women" (Au^,,  1889);  idem.  StvtaUd  Industry  and  tht 
Minimum  Wage  (1907);  Charles  Booth,  Life  ana  Labour  ef 
th*  People  (1889-07):  E.  Cadbury,  H.  C.  llathesoa.  and  G. 
Shann,  WomeJsWork  and  Waffs  (1906);  Isabella  Ford. 
Women's  Wages  and  the  Conditums  under  whids  They  art 
Earned  (tias);  J.  A.  Hobson,  Problems  of  Poverty  (iSgi); 
John  Law  (Hiss  M.  Harkness).  Toilers  in  London  (1889); 
J.  R,  MacDonald,  Womtn  in  the  Printing  Trades  (1904): 
Olive  Christian  llalvery.  The  Soul  Market  (1906):  Royia 
Commission  on  Labor  Reports  <4  Women  Commissioners 
(1893-94);  Reports  of  the  Select  Committee  of  Ike  House  of 
Lords  on  the  Sweating  System  (1888-80-90):  Reports  of 
Factory  Inspectors  (issued  annually) ;  William  Smart.  Studies 
in  Economics  (189s);  R.  H.  Shenrd,  While  Staves  of  Eng- 
land (1901);  A.  Sherwell,  Life  in  West  London  (1897):  Bea- 
trice Webb.  The  Case  for  the  Factory  Acts  (1902);  S.  and  B. 
Webb,  Problems  of  Modem  Industry  (1898);  Women's  In- 
dustrial Council  of  London — Home  Industries  of  Women  in 
London  (18^7);  Women's  Irtdustrial  News,  organ  oif  Wom- 
en's Industrial  Council,  published  quarterly  (contains  many 
articles  upon  diflerent  occupations  o(  women):  Women's 
Trade-Vnton  Review,  oisan  of  Women's  Trade-Union 
League,  published  quarterly. 

WOMAN'S  ECOIfOMIC  POSITION  VX  THE 
UIIITED  STATES:  Woman's  work  has  changed 
with  economic  changes.  P'revious  to  the  intro- 
duction of  machine  industry,  woman  played  per- 
haps a  more  important  part  in  economic  pro- 
duction than  to-day,  but  was  not  a  wage-vorker. 
Industry  was  carried  on  largely  in  the  home,  each 
family  being  largely  self-sustaining,  doing  its  own 
spinnmg,  weaving,  brewing,  cheese  and  butter 
making.  Woman  played  naturally  a  large  part 
in  this  life,  but  as  wife  or  daughter  or  as  household 
maid,  not  as  a  wage-worker  in  the  modem  sense. 

With  the  development  of  the  factory  system, 
however,  this  was  changed.  Production  was 
taken  from  the  home,  and  woman  in  the  home 
was  left  to  do  only  domestic  work,  to  become 
the  domestic  drudge.  To  an  extent,  however, 
she  followed  industry  into  the  factory.  The 
textile  factories  of  England  were  full  of' women 
brought  in  from  the  rural  districts, 
Vinataanfh  °^  With  children  sometimes  brought 

Sntaw  *"""  *'^*  almshouses.  They  worked 
^^  cheaper  than  men  and  replaced  men. 
Their  pay  was  the  cheapest,  their 
surroundings  the  worst,  the  moral  tone  the  lowest. 
This  created  such  a  prejudice  against  factories 
that  when  later  factories  were  developed  in  New 
England,  from  1815-30,  women  could  only  be  in- 
duced to  work  in  them  by  offer  of  higKer  pay. 
Partly  for  this  reason,  therefore,  and  in  part  be- 
cause popular  education  was  very  much  farther 
advanced  in  America  than  in  industrial  England, 
factory  life  in  the  U.  S.  started  on  a  higher  level 
than  in  England.  Girls  from  American  homes  in 
factory  _  towns  and  the  surrounding  villages 
worked  in  the  factories  and  maintained,  as  shown 
by  The  Lowell  Offering,  a  high  level  of  character. 
There  was  little  opening,  too,  for  women  in  other 
lines.  Harriet  Martineau,  in  1840,  found  in 
America  only  seven  emplo3rments  open  to  women 
— teaching,  needlework,  keeping  boarders,  work- 
ing in  cotton-mills,  in  bookbinderics,  type-set- 
ting, and  household  service. 

But  this  gradually  changed.  The  successes  of 
American  life  developed  a  g^wing  number  of 
families  whose  daughters  did  not  need  to  work 
for  a  living,  and  factory  work  became  despised. 
Irish  and  other  European  and,  later,  French  Cana- 
dian families  came  in  to  do  factory  work.  On 
the  other  hand,  growing  ideals  of  woman's  rights 
and  woman's  independence  opened  other  spheres 
for  women — the  store,  the  office,  the  studio,  and. 
later,  the  profesaons.    Woman's  admissioa  to 
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professional  life  was  contingent  upon  her  admis- 
sion to  institutions  of  higher  education.  In  no 
respect  has  the  century  seen  greater  changes  than 
in  this.  In  the  U.  S.  in  1 803 ,  of  fortv-eight  acade- 
mies or  higher  schools  fitting  for  college  in  Massa- 
chusetts, only  three  were  for  girls,  tho  a  few  others 
admitted  both  girls  and  boys.  The  first  female 
seminary  was  opened  by  the  Moravians  at  Bethle- 
hem, Pa.,  in  1749.  The  first  female  seminary  to 
approach  college  rank  was  Mount  Holyoke,  opened 
at  South  Hadley,  Mass.,  by  Mary  Lyon  in  1836. 
Vassar  College,  the  next,  dates  from  1865.  In 
this  movement  the  West  led  the  East.  Oberlin 
College  was  founded  in  1833,  open  to  both  men 
and  women.  Harvard  Annex,  affiliated  to  H&r- 
vard  University,  was  not  opened  till  1879. 

This  higher  education  led  to  professional  life, 
tho  in  a  few  instances  women  entered  profes- 
sional careers  in  the  U.  S.  at  earlier  dates.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Draper  was  connected  with 
Women  in  *^^  Massachusetts  Gazette  and  News 
p_fc^_^  iMier  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 
The  first  daily  newspaper  m  the 
world  is  said  to  have  been  estabUshed 
and  edited  in  London,  Eng.,  by  a  woman.  The 
Z'ai/pr  Courant,  by  Elizabeth  Malet.  In  1 841  Mrs. 
Lydia  Maria  Child  edited  the  Anti-Slavery  Stand- 
ard. 

In  medicine  the  pioneer  names  are  Harriet  K. 
Hunt,  of  Boston,  who  from  1822-72  practised 
medicine  without  a  diploma,  and,  above  all,  Eliz- 
abeth Blackwell  (q.  v.),  who,  after  a  long  struggle, 
received  a  diploma  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  in  1849. 
Mr.  Gregory,  of  Boston,  opened  a  so-called  school 
of  medicine  for  women  in  1848,  but  the  first  ade- 
quate woman's  medical  institution  was  Miss 
Blackwell's  New  York  Infirmary,  chartered  in 
1854.  Women  from  earliest  times  had  been  mid- 
wives  and  nurses;  but  the  New  England  Hospital 
first  announced  the  training  of  nurses  in  1863. 
By  1886  there  were  twenty-nine  training  schools 
for  nurses. 

In  law  Mistress  Brut  seems  to  have  practised 
in  Baltimore  in  1647.  After  her  the  first  woman 
lawyer  in  the  U.  S.  was  Arabella  A.  Mansfield,  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa,  who  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1864.  By  1879,  women  were  allowedto 
plead  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  U.  S.     • 

In  the  ministry,  after  the  preaching  of  Anne 
Hutchinson,  in  Boston,  in  1634,  of  Lucretia  Mott 
(q.  V.)  among  the  Friends,  and  Anne  Lee  among 
the  Shakers  in  1770,  no  women  seemed  to  have 
preached  till  recent  years,  tho  among  the  Primi- 
tive Methodists  and  similar  bodies  women  always 
exhorted.  Rev.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  woman  ordained  in 
the  U.  S.  (in  1852,  in  the  Congregational  Church). 
(For  statistics  of  women's  occupations,  see  article 
Occupations.) 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  general  survey  of  woman's 
industrial  professional  position  during  the  nine- 
teenth century.  Perhaps  woman's  more  indus- 
trial advance  during  the  century  has  not  been  in 
the  professions,  but  in  commerce,  as  saleswomen, 
clubs,  typewriters,  etc.  Here  the  change  has 
been  almost  revolutionary.  We  come  now  to 
consider  her  industrial  position. 

For  the  U.  S.,  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  has  sum- 
marized the  facts  as  to  woman's  work  and  wages 
in  chap.  xvi.  of  his  "Industrial  Evolution  in  the 
V.  S." 

In  1850  there  were  225,298  female  and  741,671 
male  employees  in  manufacturing  industries  in 
the  U.  S. — ^i.  e.,  women  furnished  23.30  per  cent. 


In  1890  there  were  757,065  females,  which  was 
only  17.21  per  cent  of  the  employees.  Thus,  in 
manufactunng,  women  play  a  relatively  less  im- 
portant part  than  formerly — a  larger  proportion 
of  their  work  doubtless  being  done  by  machinery. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  occupations 
open  to  women  has  largely  increased ;  and,  taking 
all  bread-earning  occupations,  the  proportion  of 
women  to  men  is  steadily  gaining. 

Mr.    Wright   argues   in   the   above-mentioned 

chapter  that  women  are  not  replacing  men,  but 

that  men  are  being  freed  for  other 

Woman  in  ?'^'^"P^t^o"s,    and    that  women  are 

Indwtrr  ^"  P^"^  replacing  the  children  to- 
^  day  employed  to  a  smaller  extent 
in  manufactories  than  formerly, 
their  employment  being  prevented  by  factory 
laws.  This  view,  however,  is  not  held  by  all. 
Mr.  Wright  says  that  in  1870  114,628  children  of 
both  sexes  were  employed  in  manufacturing  in- 
dustries, and  formed  5.58  per  cent  of  all  em- 
ployees, while  in  1890  there  were  only  120,885 
children,  or  only  2.57  per  cent  of  the  total  num- 
ber. But  even  on  this  showing,  the  actual  if  not  ' 
the  relative  number  of  children  had  increased,  so 
that  women  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  replaced 
children,  while  under  article  Child  Labor  will  be 
found  very  serious  evidence  to  show  that  the 
census  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  em- 
ployed is  very  considerably  too  low.  In  some 
states  and  in  some  industries  child  labor  has  been 
limited  by  legislation ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubt- 
ful if  this  is  true  of  all  portions  of  the  country 
and  all  manufacturing  industries.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  Mr.  Wright's  statement  is 
only  of  the  manufacturing  industries.  Taking 
the  great  number  of  children  now  employed  in 
stores,  or  who  sell  papers,  run  errands,  etc.,  in 
the  cities,  child  labor  in  the  U.  S.  has  probably 
not  been  lessened  and  women  can  by  no  means 
be  said  to  have  replaced  children.  Mr.  Wright 
further  argues  that  they  have  not  displaced  men, 
because  by  the  census  reports  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  male  population  is  reported  as  having  occu- 
pations in  1890  than  in  1870.  But  having  an  oc- 
cupation is  by  no  means  synonymous,  unfortu- 
nately, with  having  work  at  one's  occupation, 
which  point  the  census  fails  to  touch.  The  grow- 
ing problem  of  unemployment  (q.  v.),  therefore, 
leaves  us  still  to  ask  if  women  working  at  cheaper 
wages  have  not  replaced  men  working  at  higher 
wages. 

Women's  present  economic  situation  in  the 
U.  S.  is  very  hard  to  epitomize.  In  general  their 
entry  in  growing  numbers,  in  all  branches  of  in- 
dustry, especially  the  commercial  (as  saleswomen, 
cash  girls,  type-writers,  etc.),  is  among  the  signs 
of  the  times.  (For  details,  see  Occupations, 
p.  843.)  In  professional  life,  as  saleswomen, 
secretaries,  department  heads,  and  even  type- 
writers and  stenographers,  some  (tho  relatively 
few)  earn  comparatively  high  wages.  Wages  for 
skilled  stenographers  are  not  unfrequently  from 
$15  to  $25.  But  the  vast  majority  of  women 
earn  scarcely  one  third  of  this  ($5-$8).  Details 
of  wages  of  women  will  in  many  manufacturing 
industries  be  found  under  Wages.  (For  the  low- 
est paid  work,  see  Sweating  System.)  The  fol- 
lowing table  gives  the  condition  in  a  prosperous 
state: 

Womkn's  Wagbs  in   toeo  in  Eiohty-sbvbh  Inoustribs 
IN  Massachusbtts 

1 7  per  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  4  per  cent  of  the  grown 
men  received  under  f  s  a  week. 
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i6  per  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  4  per  cent  of  the  grown 
men  received  t<  to  S6  a  week. 

ae  per  cent « the  grown  women  and  7  per  cent  of  the  grown 
men  received  t6  to  t?  a  week. 

15  per  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  10  per  cent  of  the 
grown  men  received  S7  to  S8  a  week. 

19  per  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  14  per  cent  of  the 
grown  men  received  S8  to  $9  a  week. 

9  I>er  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  16  per  cent  of  the  grown 
men  received  S9  to  tioa  week. 

7  per  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  iS  per  cent  of  the  grown 
men  received  tio  to  $1 3  a  week. 

3  per  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  14  per  cent  of  the  grown 
men  received  S 19  to  S 15  a  week. 

I  per  cent  of  the  grown  women  and  4  per  cent  of  the  grown 
men  received  $15  to  $10  a  week. 

According  to  an  Ohio  report  for  1901,  6,930  women  in  the 
three  largest  cities  earned  $4.8]  a  week,  worked  S7i  houn, 
paid  t3,44  for  board  and  lodging,  and  saved  14  cents,  1,606 
people  depending  on  them  for  support.  Quoted  in  "  Getting 
a  Living,    p,  480. 

In  New  York  City  130,000  women  work  in 
39,000  factories,  young  girls  among  them  working 
twelve  or  fourteen  hours  per  day. 

WOICAIT'S  MOVEHEIIT,  THE,  TS  EUROPE: 

The  movement  for  the  improvement  of  woman's 
legal,  industrial,  and  social  condition  in  Europe  is 
somewhat  more  recent  than  that  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  It  began  in  1865-66 
with  the  formation  of  the  so-called  Lette-Verein, 
a  society  of  women  modeled  after  the  "  National 
Association  for  Social  Science"  of  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, and  was  named  after  its  founder  and  first 
president,  Wilhelm  A.  Lette.  This  society  gave 
the  impetus  to  a  review  of  all  the  various  rela- 
tions 01  women  in  the  social  body. 

Industrial 

The  most  pressing  need  was  industrial,  and  the 
first  woman  s  societies  had  purely  practical  ends 
in  view.  As  woman  came  to  compete  with  man, 
she  found  that  she  was  not  sufficiently  equipped 
from  an  educational  and  technical  point  of  view. 
After  education  had  been  provided  for  her,  she 
found  that  she  was  still  handicapped  owing  to 
certain  legal  obstacles.  The  woman's  movement 
had  to  pass  through  these  three  stages :  indus- 
trial, ed\icational,  and  legal.  The  struggle  for 
industrial  woman  emancipation  cannot  be  given 
here;  only  recent  facts. 

Agricultural  and  house  industries  have  always 
been  open  to  women;  the  latter  are,  indeed,  the 
special  field  where  they  can  assist  their  husbands 
or  make  provision  for  their  children  without 
neglecting  their  family  duties  too  much.  But 
the  necessity  of  providing  for  them- 


Osrmany 


selves  drove  at  first  single  women 


and  later  married  ones  into  the 
factories  and  professions.  The  rapid 
increase  in  Germany  of  women  wage-earners  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact  that  from  188  a  to  1895 
it  rose  from  3,959,995  to  4,853,880;  that  is, 
893,885,  or  22.6  per  cent.  The  percentage  of 
women  among  all  wage-earners  was  25.7  in  1895. 
Most  of  them  were  employed  in  agriculture  and 
allied  occupations,  2,745,840;  clothing,  713,021; 
textile  industries,  427,961;  commerce,  299,829; 
hotels,  inns,  and  restaurants,  261,450;  foodstuffs, 
140,333 ;  or  94.5  per  cent  in  all.  Insurance,  with 
569,  had  the  smallest  number.  Many  women 
were  independent  in  their  occupations,  1,069,007 ; 
of  these  698,168  had  their  own  establishments 
with  a  number  of  employees.  The  independent 
women  were  mostly  actresses,  teachers,  deacon- 
esses, sisters  of  various  orders,  midwives,  super- 
visors in  asylums,  matrons,  nurses,  etc.     The 


women  wage-earners  under  sixteen  years  num- 
bered 10,728;  those  over  sixteen  years,  4,843,152. 
Of  the  latter,  2,861,148,  or  59.1  per  cent,  were 
single  or  divorced;  935,623,  or  19.3  percent,  wid- 
owed; 1,046,381,  or  21.6  per  cent,  married.  The 
percentage  of  single  women  was  lai^gest  among 
domestic  servants,  95.5. 

In  1899  women  were  employed  in  factories  in 
Germany  as  follows:  under  14  years,  2,91 1 ;  14-16 
years,  98,664;  16-21  years,  297,387;  over  21 
years,  501,021.  Textile  industries  gave  employ- 
ment to  393,739  of  these  total  numbers. 

Practically  all  occupations  are  now  open  to 
women  in  (Germany,  except  the  higher  civil  pro- 
fessions. Germany  had  in  all  66,138  women 
teachers  in  1895,  against  151,825  men.  The  figures 
in  1882  were:  women,  48,000;  men,  128,000. 
Prussia  had  (1891)  only  8,500  women  teachers,  or 
11.9  per  cent  of  the  total  teaching  force  in  the 
elementary  schools ;  these  were,  moreover,  mostly 
sisters  of  Roman  Catholic  orders.  Of  all  the  teach- 
ers in  elementary  and  middle  schools  there  were 
67,600  men,  and  13,250  women,  or  16.4  per  cent — 
mostly  in  girls'  schools.  To  this  number  must  be 
added  7,000  male  and  1,100  female  supplemen- 
tary teachers,  e.  g.,  gymnastics,  cooking,  etc. 
Women  have,  of  course,  charge  of  the  depart- 
ments of  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting,  etc. 
There  were  39,500  of  these  teachers  in  Prussia. 
All  Germany  had  (1895)  2,409  women  in  the  rail- 
road service,  498  in  the  postal  and  7,628  in  the 
telegraph  service.  Fifty  women  practised  medi- 
cine in  1907,  and  one  pharmacy. 

Germany  had,  in  addition  to  these  re^ar  wage- 
earners,  1,746,326  women  who  either  give  part  of 
their  time  all  the  year  round  to  work  for  wages,  or 
worked  at  certain  seasons  only;  80  per  cent  of 
these  women  were  found  in  agriculture  in  1895. 
In  1907  Germany  had  1,119,692  women  workers 
in  manufacturing  establishments  supervised  by 
the  State. 

Austria  had  4,304,581  women  wage-earners  in 
1890,  50.8  per  cent  of  whom  were  engaged  in  agri- 
cultural and  allied  occupations;  725,037  were  em- 
ploved  in  mdustries,  trades,  hotels 
(M„  and  inns,  supplying  of  foodstuffs, 
ConntriM  *^°'"^stJc  service,  mining,  etc.  About 
20  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  primary 
and  grammar  schools  were  women, 
chiefly  sisters  of  Roman  Catholic  orders,  and  en- 
gaged principally  in  convent  schools.  'The  total 
number  of  women  teachers  in  all  schools  was 
(1890)  22,988,  against  53,895  men;  in  1880: 
women,  15,000;  men,  41,000. 

France  had  (1891)  1,840,885  women  wage- 
earners  employed  in  agriculture  and  allied  occu- 
pations; 1,427,^22  were,  moreover,  engaged  in 
various  industries,  trades,  mining,  etc. ;  and  571,- 
000  in  commerce.  Paris  has  now  a  number  of 
women  coachmen.  In  the  teaching  profession  the 
percentage  of  women  is  much  larger  than  in  Ger- 
man v  or  Austria.  In  1886  the  women  teachers 
numbered  67,000,  as  against  86,000  men;  in  1891 
the  figures  were  81,978  and  87,559,  respectively. 
The  women  teachers  were  mostly  in  convent 
schools.  This  condition  has  changed  g^reatly 
since  1905,  when  the  latter  were  supprest,  but 
data  are  not  obtainable. 

Italy  had  in  1891  about  3,100,000  women  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits;  1,993,567  in  va- 
rious industries,  hotels,  inns,  domestic  service, 
etc.,  in  1881.  Of  the  latter  number  1,196,743 
were  employed  in  textile  industries,  which  seem 
to  be  monopolized  by  women,  since  their  number 
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exceeds  that  of  the  men  8  to  9  times.  In  the 
teaching  profession  women  exceed  men  in  num- 
bers, 46,887,  against  33,908;  or  nearly  60  per  cent 
of  the  total. 

In  Japan  the  number  of  women  clerks  has  in- 
creased 800  per  cent  in  10  years. 

Switzerland  had  in  1888  about  93,500  women 
employed  in  agriculture  and  similar  occupations ; 
73,011  in  factories  of  various  kinds;  50,788  of  the 
latter  number  were  over  18  years  old.  In  1891 
there  were  3,108  women  teachers,  against  6,224 
men  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools;  and 
703  women  in  kindergartens.  In  the  middle 
schools  there  wer;  193  women,  as  aeainst  1,178 
men,  the  former  nearly  all  in  girls  schools ;  in 
normal  schools  70  women,  as  against  298  men. 
Geneva  has  a  woman  dentist  since  1907,  and  a 
woman  lawyer. 

The  wages  of  women  are  from  one  third  to  one 
half  lower  than  those  of  men  in  all  occupations  in- 
which  the  sexes  compete.  The  reasons  for  this 
general  condition  may  be  found  in  the  facts  that 
woman  entered  the  industrial  struggle  compara- 
tively late;  that  she  is  more  defenseless  than  man 
owing  to  a  smaller  ability  for  organization;  and 
finally,  that  her  needs,  especially  if  single,  are 
fewer  than  those  of  man,  particularly  if  the  latter 
is  married. 

The  opening  of  trades  and  professions  to 
women  soon  created  a  need  and  a  demand  for 
better  educational  facilities.  These  were  tech- 
nical, professional,  and  cultural. 

In  order  to  enable  women  to  compete  with  men, 
particularly  in  occupations  specially  suitable  to 
them,  a  number  of  so-called  Frauenarbeitschulen 
were  established.  They  are  a  sort  of  indus- 
trial schools  for  women.  The  branches  taught 
are:  sewing,  dressmaking,  knitting,  needlework, 
crocheting,  etc.;  drawing,  bookkeep^g,  corre- 
spondence, and  commercial  mathematics.  The 
school  at  Reutlingen,  Wurttemberg,  is  the  oldest; 
it  was  established  in  1868.  Other  similar  schools 
soon  sprang  up ;  Wurttemberg  had  19  in  1890  with 
4,511  pupils ;  Bavaria,  26  with  2,252;  Saxony,  11 
with  1,081;  Baden,  16  with  1,110.  Prussia  and 
the  other  German  states  have  not  been  slow  in 
adopting  this  system.  France,  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland 
— have  numerous  schools  along  these  lines  with 
the  same  curricula  in  the  main.  For  nurses, 
deaconesses,  teachers,  and  other  vocations  ex- 
cellent technical  schools  have  been  established. 
The  demand  for  special  instruction,  for  instance, 
in  nursing  and  allied  branches,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  in  189^  Germany  had  66,246 
women  who  were  engaged  in  vocations  pertaining 
to  hygiene,  medicine,  and  nursing;  Austria  in 
1890  had  14,663;  Italy  in  1881  had  15,204; 
France  in  1891  had  17,737. 

Professional 

The  medical  profession  is  open  to  women  in 
nearly  all  countries  of  Europe,  but  thus  far  the 
number  of  women  physicians  is  small  on  the  Con- 
tinent. Russia  had  the  largest  number,  550  in 
1887,  as  against  18,009  men.  The  profession  of 
law  is  closed  to  them,  except  in  a  few  coimtries. 

Switzerland  was  the  first  country  to  do  this  in 
1867  at  Zurich.  The  women  who  availed  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  were,  however,  mostly, 
foreigners,  chiefly  Russians.  Gradually  all  the' 
other  Swiss  universities  followed  the  example  of 
Zurich.     In  1898-99  there  were  in  all  937  women 


at  Swiss  universities;  555  were  matriculated, 
among  whom  473  foreigners,  and  383  auditors. 
According  to  stu(ue8  the)r  were  divided  as  follows : 
medicine,  355 ;  philosophical  branches,  03 ;  law,  7. 

The  university  of  Bern  promoted  Miss  Fumarkin , 
Ph.D.,  Privat-Docent,  to  a  professorship  in  1907. 

France:  Paris  opened  its  university  to  women 
in  1868;  at  first  as  auditors,  later  as  regular  stu- 
dents— principally  in  medical  courses,  but  now  in 
some  others,  e.  g.,  art  and  literature.  French 
tmiversities  had  871  women  in  1898;  66  per  cent 
of  these  were  Frenchwomen.  In  1907  France  had 
3,500  women  students  in  her  universities:  124  in 
law;  796  in  medicine;  1,105  in  philosophy.  Mrs. 
Curie  was  appointed  Docent  at  the  Sorbonne. 

Other  countries  soon  followed:  Sweden  and 
Finland  in  1870;  Denmark,  1875;  Italy,  1876; 
Belgium,  1880;  Norway,  1884;  Spain  and  Ru- 
mania, 1888;  Greece,  1890;  Hungary,  1895; 
Austria,  1896,  as  auditors,  1900  as  matriculated 
students  in  medicine  and  pharmacy.  The  at- 
tendance has,  however,  been  small,  except  in 
Finland. 

Russia  and  Germany  deserve  special  mention ; 
the  former,  because  women  were  admitted  to 
medical  lectures  in  1876,  and  has  established  a 
special  medical  faculty  for  women  in  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1897 ;  the  latter  because  women  have,  as  a 
rule,  no  leg^  status  in  universities.  Baden  ad- 
mitted women  at  Heidelberg  in  1891;  at  first  as 
auditors,  later  for  matriculation.  Other  German 
states  followed.  Bu^  they  were  admitted  as 
auditors  only  to  special  courses,  chiefly  in  medi- 
cine ;  they  needed  a  special  permit  from  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  permission  of  the  lecturer.  In 
1899  the  Federal  Council  issued  an  order  that 
women  should  be  admitted  to  the  practise  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  and  that  they  should  be 
permitted  to  matriculate  in  German  universities, 
hfevertheless,  many  lecturers  still  refuse  to  admit 
them  on  the  same  footing  as  men.  Coeducation 
is  making  good  progress — in  some  Real  Schulen 
there  are  50  per  cent  girl  students — and  this  must 
eventually  react  on  the  conservative  attitude  of 
the  universities.  At  present  the  only  solution 
seems  to  be  the  estabhshment  of  special  medical 
courses  for  women  as  in  Russia.  In  1900-1  there 
were  1,029  women  at  German  universities,  13  of 
whom  received  the  doctorate. 
_  Holland  admits  women  to  the  courses  and  prac- 
tise of  pharmacy. 

The  cultural  schools  in  Europe  were  needed  for 

two  reasons:  (i)  as  a  i>ieliminary  training,  and  (2) 

as  a  means  to  supply  information  and  instruction 

on  general  Unes.     The  last  need  arose 

Cultural  ^"*-  -^  order  to  meet  it  a  number 
I>«Telonmtnt°^  German  cities  have  established 
M6dchenr-Gymnasien;  that  is,  schools 
which  combine  the  academy  and 
college.  Two  of  these,  those  at  Berlm  and 
Karlsruhe,  have  adopted  the  course  of  the  cor- 
responding schools  for  men  and  prepare  for  the 
universities;  others  follow  a  somewhat  different 
course  and  give  instruction  more  specially  adapted 
to  the  cultural  needs  of  women.  Switzerland 
has  coeducation  in  the  gymnasien.  Rome  has 
established  one  for  women. 

According  to  the  German  civil  code  a  woman  is 
the  equal  of  man  as  a  private  individual.  She  is 
allowed  to  own  property,  give  bail,  and  be  guar- 
dian; she  may  sue  and  be  sued;  and  has fuU  pa- 
rental power  over  her  legitimate  children,  she 
may  take  up  nearly  all  occupations  open  to  men ; 
but  she  cannot  be  a  judge  or  serve  on  a  jury,  or  as 
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minister  of  religion.    Practically  the  same  rights 
and  disabilities  are  accorded  to  her  in  all  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  except  Turkey.     In 
T.    .       most  parts  of  Germany  and  Austria 
Stsndins'  of  '''°™^''  have  the  right  of  suffrage  at 
Woman     communal  elections,  provided  thev 
own  property  and  are  single  or  wid- 
owed.    In  Sweden  they  may  vote  at 
provincial    elections — if   single    and    property- 
owners — and  are  eligible  to  omoes  in  the  poor  re- 
lief departments,  and,  in  Stockholm,  to  the  school 
board.     In   Norway  they  may  vote  at  school 
elections;  in  Finland  at  commtmal,  municipal, 
and  State.     In  Sweden,  Finland,  Rumania,  and 
some  cantons  of  Switzerland  women  may  prac- 
tise law;  also  in  France  since  1900.     In  nearly  all 
countries  they  are  admitted  to  the  study  and 
practise  of  medicine ;  but  are  confined  to  women 
and  children  in  their  practise.     In  Russia  women 
physicians  have  the  same  chances  with  men  in  the 
appointment  of  positions  at  State  hospitals  and 
health  departments.      The  ]e^al  disaoiUties    of 
women  are  gradually  removed  m  all  countries  on 
the  Continent;  e.  g.,  they  are  allowed  to  organize 
and  thus  a^tate  more  effectually  for  improving 
their  conditi6ns. 

As  a  compensation  for  not  having  the  ballot, 
and  in  recognition  of  their  peculiar  position, 
women  are  specially  protected  by  the  laws  in  cer- 
tain respects,  particularly  when  they  are  wage- 
earners.  The  federal  laws  of  Germany  of  1891 
prescribe  that  women  shall  under  no  conditions 
work  at  night  in  mines ;  tfiat  a  day's  work  in  any 
industry  shall  not  exceed  11  hours,  and  on 
Saturdays  and  days  preceding  holy  days,  10 
hours ;  that  lunch  hours  must  be  i  hour,  and  for 
mothers  i  hour  and  30  minutes;  that  for  two 
weeks  before  and  four  or  six  weeks  after  confine- 
ment they  must  not  be  employed ;  that  in  dan- 
gerous occupations  special  regulations  shall  be 
passed  for  their  protection  according  to  local 
needs.  Germany  has  recently  passed  special  laws 
against  the  employment  of  women  as  waiters  in 
inns  and  certain  hotels. 

RBrsRBNCBs:  BaiXach,  Die  RechtssielluHf  d*r  Fra*  als  GatUn 
Mtid  MutUr  (1903);  Gnauck-Kuhne,  Dit  deutsch*  Frau  um 
di*  Jahrhuniertumidt  (1904);  HamUmeh  fur  FrautnbildtHif 
%itd  Frautfibtruf  (1904)1  tWgeon,  Li  Feminism  franfots 
(1901);  Fenttaa  Gu)oa,amplcy^s*t(htvriires  (1906). 

WOMAN'S  POSITION  OT  HISTORY:   In  pre- 
historic times  and  among  barbarous  tribes,  women 
have  occasionally  been  honored  more  than  in 
later  periods.     The  savage  queen  has  sometimes 
been  recognized  as  the  superior  of  the  savage 
king.     Women  in  the  legendary  or  heroic  period 
or  Greek  history  occupy  a  distinctly  higher  place 
than  in  the  cla.ssic  period.     The  cause  for  this  is 
tmdoubtedly  that  early  in  the  history  of  man  cus- 
toms have  not  yet  hardened  into  social  laws,  and 
the  position  accorded  to  women  depended,  there- 
fore, less  upon  social  ideas  and  mote 
Prfmittw    upon  the  character  of  women.     AH 
TIbm      history  shows  the  same.     Women  of 
beauty  or  of  ability,  therefore,  can 
secure  a  comparatively  high  place. 
Around  woman,  too,  more  than  around  man,  de- 
velops the  family  and  the  home.     (See  Family.) 
If  society  first  formed  arotmd  the  mother,  force 
was  the  first  law,  and  woman  was  usually  looked 
upon  as  a  slave,  and  later  as  a  slave  or  a  toy.     She 
was  early  exposed  to  all  those  revulsions  of  feeling 
that  follow  the  gratification,  among  rude  men,  ot 
the   animal   passion.     Chastity  on   the   part  of 
women  was  at  first  to  large  extent  a  property 


right.  Men  demanded  it  in  their  property;  to  far 
less  extent  was  it  considered  a  ment  in  themselves. 
Monetary  customs  show  how  far  marriage  has  its 
basis  in  property  considerations. 

Greece  was  probably  the  first  country  to  de- 
velop monogamy,  and  to  place  women  on  an  es- 
tabhshed  basis  of  honor  and  of  love.  The  parting 
of  Hector  and  Andromache,  the 
Qj^^gg  fidelity  of  Penelope  to  Uljrsses,  the 
love  of  Aloestis  dying  for  her  husband, 
the  filial  piety  of  Antigone,  the  heroic 
death  of  Polyxena,  the  resignation  of  Iphigenia 
to  her  father,  who  would  sacrifice  her  life  to  fulfil 
his  vow,  the  joyous  love  of  Nausicaa,  are  pictures 
of  Grecian  womanhood  in  the  early  age,  which, 
Lecky  says,  "Rome  and  Christendom,  chivalry 
and  modem  civilization,  have  neither  ecUpsed 
nor  transcended."  Yet  the  heroes  of  that  age 
had  concubines.  Female  captives  were  little 
respected.  Woman  was  always  regarded  as  the 
inferior  of  man. 

Marriage  was  regarded  in  civic  light  as  the 
means  of  producing  citizens.  Protected  some- 
what by  the  law,  the  Greek  wife  was  by  custom 
fetteredf  exclusively  to  household  circles. 

The  Greek  heUera,  or  courtezan,  was,  on  the 
contrary,  free  to  develop  mind  and  body,  and  be- 
come the  intellectual  companion  of  man.  States- 
men like  Pericles  and  philosophers  Uke  Socrates 
honored  the  heUcra  in  public  and  in  private. 
Says  Lecky  ("  History  of  European  Morals,"  vol. 
ii.,  chap,  v.): 

If  we  can  imagine  Ninon  de  I'EncIos  at  a  time  when  the 
mnk  and  splendor  of  Parisian  society  thronged  her  drawing- 
rooms,  reckoning  a  Bossuet  or  a  F^nelon  among  her  foUowers 
— ^if  we  can  imagine  these  prelates  publicly  advising  her  about 
the  duties  of  her  profession,  and  the  means  of  attaching  the 
affections  of  her  lovers,  we  shall  have  conceived  a  relation 
scarcely  more  strange  than  that  which  existed  between  Socra- 
tes and  the  courtezan  Theodota. 

Courtezans  were  honored,  too,  in  connection 
with  religion.  They  were  the  voluptuous  priest- 
.esses  of  Aphrodite.  The  form  of  Phryne,  car\'ed 
in  gold,  stood  in  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
Schools  of  vice  at  Miletus,  Tenedos,  Lesbos,  and 
Abydos  were  connected  with  the  temples.  In 
Pompeii  a  symbol  of  the  male  organ  of  generation 
seems  commonly  to  have  been  stamped  on  bread 
as  representing  the  sustainer  of  life.  Nor  must 
the  sensuality  of  Greece  and  Rome  be  regarded 
as  exceptional.  (See  Prostitution.)  Says  Lecky 
(idem,  chap,  v.) : 

There  has  arisen  in  society  a  figure  which  is  certainly  the 
most  mournful  and  in  some  respects  the  most  awfnl  upon 
which  the  eye  of  the  moralist  can  dwell.  That  unhappy  bemg 
whose  very  name  is  a  shame  to  speak;  who  ooonteiteits  with 
a  cold  heart  the  transports  of  affection,  and  submits  herself 
as  the  passive  instrument  of  lust;  who  is  scorned  and  iittulted 
as  the  vilest  of  her  sex,  and  doomed  for  the  most  part  to  dis- 
ease and  abject  wietchedness  and  an  early  death,  appears  in 
every  age  as  the  perpetual  symbol  of  the  degradation  and  the 
sinfulness  of  man.  Herself  the  supreme  type  of  vice,  she  is 
ultimately  the  efficient  guardian  ot  virtue.  But  for  her  the 
unchallenged  purity  of  countless  happy  homes  would  be  pol- 
luted, and  not  a  few  who,  in  the  pnde  of  their  untempt^d 
chastity,  think  of  her  with  an  indignant  shudder  would  have 
loiown  the  agony  of  remorae  and  despair.  In  that  one  de- 
graded and  ignoble  form  are  concentrated  the  passions  that 
might  have  fuled  the  world  with  shame.  She  remains,  while 
creeds  and  civilizations  rise  and  fall,  the  eternal  priestess  of 
humaiuty,  blasted  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 

In  Rome,  woman,  except  in  the  very  earliest 
period,  was  given  more  legal  rights 
than  in  Greece.  Marriage  was  re- 
garded in  law  and  in  social  ideals  as 
a  contract  between  eciuals.  This  in 
the  earliest  period  was  overriden,  it  is  true,  by  the 
terrible  powers  given  to  the  father  of  the  family  (see 
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Family);  but  this  was  gradually  modified,  and 
the  Roman  and  Stoic  exaltation  of  the  individual 
was  extended  to  the  wife.  "  Ubi  tu  Caius,  ego 
Caia,"  the  Roman  wife  could  say.  This  concep- 
tion of  marriage  as  a  contract  between  sovereign 
individuals  led  to  easy  divorce.  The  disintegra- 
tion of  marriage  ties  that  set  in  is  well  known. 
(See  Family.) 

The  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  legal  and 
political  status  of  woman  has  been  much  discust. 
(See  Christianity  and  Social  Reform;  Church 
AND  Social  Reform.)  Viewed  from 
n]i_jiy-^j  the  standpoint  of  modem  ideas,  the 
'  Pauline  conception  of  woman  is  dis- 
tinctly low.  Wives,  submit  your- 
selves unto  your  own  husbands,  as  unto  the  Lord, 
for  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  even  as 
Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  and  He  is  the 
Sa^^or  of  the  body.  Therefore  as  the  Church  is 
subject  unto  Christ,  so  let  the  wives  be  to  their 
own  husbands  in  everything"  (Ephesians,  chap. 
V.  22-24).  But  St.  Paul  immediately  added, 
"Husbands,  love  your  wives,  even  as  Christ  also 
loved  the  Church  and  gave  Himself  for  it." 
Marriage  by  the  Church  fathers,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, even  in  the  pages  of  the  New  Testament,  is 
conceived  of  as  best  a  weakness,  a  legal  conces- 
sion to  the  flesh. 

Nevertheless,  the  ideas  of  the  early  Church 
must  be  compared  not  with  our  ideas,"  but  with 
those  of  that  day,  and  the  purity  of  the  Christian 
family  and  the  honor  paid  to  woman  is  as  light 
itself  compared  with  the  darkness  of  the  impurity 
of  the  pagan  world. 

Says  Origen:  "There  is  not  a  Christian  com- 
munity which  has  not  been  exempted  from  a 
thousand  vices  and  a  thousand  passions"  (Contra 
Celsum).  (For  the  influence  of  Christianity  on 
the  Roman  legislation  in  regard  to  woman,  see 
Christianity  and  Social  Reform.) 

Coming  to  woman's  position  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  it  appears  the  result  of  the  blending  of 
many  influences,  the  laws  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
the  ideals  of  Christianity,  the  asceti- 
Xlddle  Asm  '^'^™  °^  ^^^  clergy,  the  traditions  of 
■^"^  the  Germanic  tribes,  the  romanticism 
of  chivalry,  and  the  lust  of  warlike 
men.  (See  Middle  Aces;  Family;  Church  and 
Social  Reform;  Christianity  and  Social  Re- 
form.) The  Germanic  tribes  honored  woman, 
yet  rather,  as  we  have  seen  above,  on  the  basis  of 
savage  equality  than  of  legal  status.  Compared 
with  the  corruption  of  Rome,  the  purity  of  Ger- 
manic marriage  struck  Tacitus,  and,  through  him 
and  similar  writers,  has  been  much  emphasized, 
but  its  purity  did  not  begin  to  compare  with  that 
of  early  Christianity. 

The  influence  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages 
was  twofold.  The  influence  of  monasticism  and 
asceticism  on  the  ordinary  life  of  woman  was 
almost  wholly  bad.  To  conceive  of  marriage  as 
sin  was  to  give  it  over  to  sin.  The  terrible  reac- 
tions of  asceticism  and  the  corruption  developed 
by  monasticism  (a.  v.)  are  well  known.  (See 
Middle  Ages.)  Nevertheless,  the  nunneries  did 
enable  some  women  to  escape  the  violence  of  the 
times  and  develop  saintly  Uves. 

In  connection  with  this  was  the  development 
of  Mariolatry.  The  worship  of  the  Virgin  has 
probably  more  connection  with  the  romantic  and 
partly  sensuous  ideas  of  medieval  chivalry  than 
all  writers  are  wilting  to  admit.  Yet  no  one  can 
question  its  influence  in  part  for  good.  Says 
Leclqr: 


It  is  also  a  striking  illustration  of  the  qualities  which  prop's 
most  attractive  in  women  that  one  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
except  her  gentleness  and  her  sorrow  should  have  exercised  a 
magnetic  power  upon  the  world  incomparably  greater  than 
was  exercised  by  the  most  majestic  female  patriots  of  pagan- 
ism. Whatever  may  be  thought  of  its  theological  proprwty, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Catholic  reverence  for  the 
Virgin  has  done  much  to  elevate  and  purify  the  ideal  of  woman 
and  to  soften  the  manners  of  men. 

Whence  chivalry  came  no  man  wholly  knows. 
It  had  a  deep  root  in  sensuality.  No  one  can 
read  the  romances  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  poetry 
of  the  minnesingers  or  the  troubadours,  without 
realizing  this.  Men  cannot  pay  certain  forms  of 
respect  to  women  without  giving  them,  in  their 
very  adulation,  the  ^ssest  insttlt.  To  praise  a 
woman's  weakness  is  to  acknowledge  it,  and  to 
show  that  one's  ideal  of  womanhood  is  weak.  To 
worship  physical  love  is  to  confess  to  a  low  type 
of  loving.  The  connection  between  chivalry  and 
licentiousness  is  close.  Nevertheless  there  was 
another  root.  Woman  in  the  Middle  Ages  stood 
for  the  softening  of  war  and  violence  and  strife. 
When  the  knight  knelt  before  his  lady,  he  rose  to 
a  nobler  manhood,  and  chivalry  honooed  the 
source  of  the  higher  life. 

The  effect  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  on 
the   social   status  of  woman   was   undoubtedly 
good,  tho  not  an  unmixed  good.     Its  greatest 
effect  in  this  respect  was  to  con- 
Pj^       demn   celibacy,   the   false   praise  of 
tftsiitliin    '^^Si^ty't  and  the  condemnation  of 
marriage.     Second  only  to  this  was 
its   effect   in    freeing   woman    from 
subjection  to  the  confessor  and  the  priest.     The 
sanctity  of  married  life,  the  inviolability  of  the 
home,  are  almost  distinctively  Protestant  con- 
ceptions.    Undoubtedly,    with    these    enormous 
strides  forward,  certain  evils  came  in.     The  tend- 
ency to  secularize  the   marriage  relation  has  to 
soine  extent  tended  also  to  commercialize  it  and 
to  increase  divorce.     (See  Divorce.)     However, 
of  this  secularizing  and  liberalizing  tendency  has 
come  the  modem  movement    toward  woman's 
rights.     It  has,  however,  only  developed  in  our 
own  century.     Milton,  in  his  day,  makes  Eve  say 
to  Adam  ('Paradise  Lost,"  Book  iv.) : 

God  ii  the  law,  thou  mine: 

To  know  no  more  is  woman's  happiest  knowledge  and  her 
praise. 

Even  Rousseau  says: 

Women  are  specially  made  to  please  men  ...  all  their 
education  should  be  relative  to  men.  To  please  them,  be 
useful  to  them,  to  make  themselves  loved  and  honored  by 
them,  to  bring  them  up  when  young,  to  take  care  of  them 
when  grown  up,  to  counsel,  to  console  them,  to  make  their 
lives  agreeable  and  pleasant — these  in  aU  ages  have  been 
the  duties  of  women,  and  it  is  for  these  duties  that  they 
should  be  educated  from  infancy.  .  .  .  Being  incapable  of 
judging  for  themselves  (as  to  religion)  they  ought  to  accept 
the  decision  of  their  fathers  and  their  husbands  like  that  o{ 
the  Church  ("Emile,"  ch.  v.). 

In  1797  Charles  Fox  said  in  a  speech: 

It  has  never  been  suggested  in  all  the  theoriea  and  projects 
of  the  most  absurd  speculation,  that  it  would  be  advisable  to 
expend  the  elective  suffrage  to  the  female  sex. 

This  brings  us,  however,  to  modem  times.  See 
various  articles. 

WOMAIfS  SUFFRAGE:  We  present  first  a 
general  statement  of  the  position  of  woman's  suf- 
frage in  the  world. 

I.  Present  Status 

In  the  United  States  women  possess  suffrage 
upon  equal  terms  with  men  at  all  elections  in  four 
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states:  in  Wyoming,  established  in  1869;  in  Colo- 
rado, 1893 ;  in  Utah, .1895 ;  and  in  Idaho,  1896. 

In  Kansas  women  possess  school  suffrage,  es- 
tablished in  1861,  and  municipal  suffrage,  1887. 

In  nineteen  additional  states  women  possess 
school  suffrage:  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  es- 
tablished in  1875 ;  in  New  Hampshire  and  Oregon, 
1878;  in  Massachusetts,  1879;  in  New  York  and 
Vermont,  1880:  in  Nebraska,  188^;  in  Wisconsin, 
1885 ;  in  Washington,  1886;  in  Arizona,  Montana, 
New  Jersey,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Dakota, 
1887;  in  Illinois,  1891;  in  Connecticut,  1893;  in 
Ohio,  1894;  in  Oklahoma,  1904. 

Two  additional  states  permit  women  to  vote 
upon  the  issuance  of  mumcipal  bonds:  Montana, 
established  in  1887;  Iowa,  1894. 

Louisiana  gave  all  women  taxpayers  the  suf- 
frage upon  aU  questions  of  public  expenditure  in 
1808. 

Either  full  or  fractional  suffrage  for  women 
exists  in  twenty-six  states. 

There  are  in  Australia  three  distinct  classes  of 
suffrage:  municipal,  parliamentary,  and  federal. 
Women  were  given  municipal  suf- 
T_  »!..  vr«ij  frage  in  New  South  Wales  in  1867 ;  in 
""•*"** Victoria,  i860:  in  West  AustraUa, 
i87i;in  New  Zealand,  1877;  in  South 
Australia,  1880;  in  Tasmania,  1884. 

Parliamentary  suffrage  was  extended  to 
women  of  New  Zealand  in  1893;  in  South  Aus- 
tralia,i895;  in  West  Australia,  1900;  in  New 
South  Wales,  1902 ;  in  Tasmania,  1903 ;  in  Queens- 
land, 1905. 

In  I003  the  first  Federal  Parliament  extended 
the  federal  suffrage  to  all  women  in  Atistralia 
upon  the  same  terms  as  men.  All  women  in  Aus- 
traUa, therefore,  upon  the  same  terms  as  men, 
enjoy  full  municipal  and  federal  suffrage,  and  the 
women  of  West  Australia,  South  Australia,  and 
New  South  Wales  possess  all  forms  of  suffrage. 
The  women  of  Victoria  do  not  possess  the  parha- 
mentary  suffrage.  New  2^aland  is  not  federated, 
and  hence  there  is  no  federal  suffrage  there; 
women  and  men  vote  upon  equal  terms  in  all 
elections. 

In  the  Isle  of  Man  and  Pitcaim  Island  women 
have  full  suffrage.  In  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, and  Wales  women  vote  for  all  elective 
officers,  except  members  of  Parliament.  In 
1898  women  engaged  in  commerce  in  France  were 
given  the  right  to  vote  for  judges  of  the  tribunals 
of  commerce.  In  Sweden  women  vote  for  all 
elective  officers,  except  representatives  in  Parlia- 
ment; also,  indirectly,  for  members  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  In  Norway  all  women,  married  or 
single,  who  receive  a  very  small  income,  or  whose 
husbands  Dossess  an  income  of  the  same  amount, 
vote  for  all  officers,  including  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. In  Russia  women  householders  vote  for 
all  elective  officers  and  on  all  local  matters  for 
which  men  are  permitted  to  vote ;  in  Finland,  for 
all  elective  officers,  and  nineteen  women  now 
occupy  seats  in  ParUament.  Property-holding 
women  in  Westphalia,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and 
Brunswick  may  vote  by  proxy  at  local  elections, 
and  for  members  of  provisional  diets.  Women 
who  are  land  proprietors  may  vote  in  Bohemia  by 
proxy  for  members  of  the  Imperial  Parliament 
and  the  local  diet.  In  Saxony  women  vote  on 
the  same  terms  as  men ;  married  women  by  proxy, 
a  single  woman  directly.  Women  have  municipal 
suffrage  in  Moravia  by  proxy.  In  Austria-Htm- 
gary  ttey  vote  by  proxy  for  elective  officers.  In 
Croatia  and  Daknatia  women  vote  at  local  elec- 


tions in  person.  In  Italy  widows  with  property 
vote  by  proxy  for  members  of  Parliament.  In' 
Prussia  women  vote  by  proxy  at  elections  and 
for  members  of  provincial  diets,  and  in  Luxem- 
bourg for  municipal  officers  and  members  of  the 
legislature  also.  In  Switzerland  women  real- 
estate  owners  have  local  suffrage  in  the  canton  of 
Bern.  In  Rumania  women  taxpayers  have  mu- 
nicipal suffrage  by  proxy. 

Carrie  C.  Catt, 

President  of  the  Internationa 

Woman's  Suffrage  Alliance. 

(For  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  see  spe- 
cial articles.) 

In  general  the  salient  facts  of  the  movement 
are  set  forth  in  The  North  American  Review  for 
September  by  Mrs.  Ida  Husted  Harper,  who  is 
widely  known  as  a  historian  and  advocate  of  the 
cause.     The  storm  center  of  the  movement  at  the 

g resent  moment,  says  Mrs.  Harper,  is  Great 
ritain;  its  most  conspicuous  triumph  has  been 
in  Finland,  where  nineteen  women  have  seats  in 
the  National  ParUament ;  and  in  the  U.  S.  the  con- 
ditions it  has  to  overcome  "are  harder  and  more 
compUcated  than  in  any  other  counlxy."  The 
two  most  important  events  marking  this  question 
as  a  world  movement,  we  are  told,  were  the  meet- 
ings of  the  International  Council  of  Women  in 
1904  and  the  International  Woman  Suffrage  Alli- 
ance in  Copenhagen  in  1906.  The  International 
Council  of  Women,  which  "comprizes  seven  or 
eight  milUons  of  th;  leading  women  in  the  various 
cotmtries,"  has  declared  for  strenuous  efforts  "to 
enable  women  to  obtain  the  power  of  voting  in 
all_ countries  where  a  representative  government 
exists."  In  fourteen  countries  the  movement  is 
organized  and  aggressive,  and  an  international 
paper  has  been  estabUshed  for  purposes  of  en- 
couragement and  propaganda.  In  New  Zealand 
women  have  had  the  full  franchise  on  exactly  the 
same  terms  as  men  since  1893.  In  AustraUa  since 
1 90 1  they  have  had  the  full  federal  suffrage  and 
the  right  to  sit  in  the  National  ParUament.  Turn- 
ing to  Europe,  Mrs.  Harper  points  to  the  curious 
anomalv  that  in  its  two  repubUcs — France  and 
Switzerland — "the  cause  ot  woman  suffrage  is 
more  backward  than  in  almost  any  of  the  other 
countries."  In  France,  however,  the  "Cathotics 
who  have  always  stood  inflexibly  against  giving 
political  rights  to  women,  are  now  saying  that,  if 
women  had  possest  a  vote,  they  woi^d  not  have 
shown  the  mdifference  to  the  interests  of  the 
Church  that  men  have,  and  Parliament  would  not 
have  been  able  to  bring  about  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State . "  In  the  Netherlands  the  move- 
ment "  is  weU  organized  and  advanced,"  and  in 
Denmark  it  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  con- 
vention of  the  International  Suffrage  AUianoe  in 
Copenhagen  a  year  ago.  But  in  actual  results 
Denmark  "is  far  behind  the  other  Scandinavian 
cotmtries,  behind  even  its  own  colony  of  Ice- 
land." In  Germany  a  leading  CathoUc  paper  has 
recently  declared  that  the  laws  of  the  Church  do 
not  forbid  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  and 
that  social  and  economic  development  make  it 
desirable,  and  the  strong  Socialist  party  in  that 
country  has  formally  espoused  the  cause.  In 
Russia  "the  desire  for  a  voice  in  the  government 
is  strong  among  all  classes  of  women,  but  espe- 
cial^ among  the  peasants." 

The  headquarters  of  the  National  American 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association  is  Warren,  Ohio. 
See  page  806. 
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II.  Arguments  For  and  Against  Woman 
Suffrage 

(a)  arguments  against  it 

The  arguments  for  woman  suffrage  are  based 
partly  upon  the  asserted  natural  rights  of  woman, 
partly  upon  the  need  of  woman's  influence  in  poli- 
tics both  to  protect  her  own  sex  and  to  purify 
the  increasingly  important  realm  of  political 
action;  thirdly,  upon  the  good  results  oi  woman 
suffrage  where  already  tried.  Upon  the  first 
point,  says  a  leaflet  published  by  the  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association : 

The  basic  argument  for  woman  suffrage  is  that  women  have 
as  clear  a  title  to  the  ballot  as  men  have.  It  is  urged  that 
women  are  governed,  but  without  their  consent.  Prom  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  is  quoted:  "Governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."  In  the 
support  of  the  claim  that  the  suffrage  is  a  right  of  both  sexes 
alike,  the  late  George  William  Curtis  said,  in  an  address  before 
the  New  York  State  Constitutional  Convention  of  1867; 

"  The  rights  which  they  [the  fathers  of  the  republic]  declared 
to  be  inalienable  are  what  are  usually  called  iwturBl  as  distin- 
guished from  political  rights,  but  they  are  not  limited  by  sex. 
A  woman  has  the  same  right  to  her  life,  liberty,  and  property 
that  a  man  has,  and  she  has  consequently  the  same  right  to 
an  equality  of  protection  tliat  he  has;  and  this,  as  I  unde> 
stand  it,  is  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase,  'the  right  of  suf- 
frage.' If  I  have  a  natural  right  to  my  life  and  liberty,  I  liave 
the  same  right  to  everything  that  protects  that  life  and  liberty 
which  any  otlier  man  enjoys,  I  ask  the  same  for  every 
woman  in  this  state. 

"  Our  fathers  answered  the  question  of  the  best  and  surest 
protection  of  natural  right  by  tneir  famous  phrase,  '  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed.'  That  is  to  say,  since  every  man  is 
bom  with  equal  rights,  he  is  entitled  to  an  equal  protection  of 
them  with  ul  other  men;  and,  since  government  is  that  pro- 
tection, right  reason  and  experience  alike  demand  that  every 
person  shall  have  a  voice  in  the  government  upon  perfectly 
equal  and  inactical  terms — that  is,  upon  terms  which  are  not 
necessarily  insurmountable  by  any  part  of  the  people, 

"...  I  deny  that  the  people  ol  the  State  of  New  York 
can  rightfully — that  is,  according  to  right  leasonand  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  government  derived  from  it — permanently  ex- 
clude any  class  of  persons  or  any  person  whatever  from  a 
voice  in  the  government,  unless  it  can  be  clearly  established 
that  their  participation  in  political  power  would  be  dangerous 
to  the  state." 

Upon  the  second  point,  the  need  for  woman 
suffrage,  it  is  claimed  that  women  cannot  be  ade- 
quately protected  while  men  alone  make  the  laws, 
and  the  denial  of  the  franchise  to  women  is  de- 
nounced as  a  stigma  degrading  her  to  the  same 
category  with  idiots,  lunatics,  and  criminals.  It 
is  urged,  that  woman's  mind  would  be  broadened 
and  elevated  by  a  study  of  public  questions,  and, 
further,  that  voting  is  the  quietest,  easiest,  most 
dignified,  and  least  conspicuous  way  of  influencing 
public  affairs.  It  is  asserted  that  women  need 
the  ballot  to  protect  their  business  interests  and 
to  acquire  social  and  personal  rights  that  are  now 
denied  them.  It  is  claimed  that  woman  suffrage 
would  increase  the  strengfth  of  the  home  element 
in  politics,  secure  the  election  of  better  men  to 
office,  and  introduce  higher  moral  standards  into 
government. 

(For  evidence  of  the  need  of  woman  to  protect 
her  sex  in  legislation,  see  section  2  of  this  article, 
on  "Woman's  Present  Legal  Status."  See  also 
article  Age  of  Consent.) 

Concerning  the  results  of  woman  suffrage.  Miss 
Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  editor  of  the  Woman's 
Journal  of  Boston,  writes  the  Voice  of  Nov.  9, 
1893,  as  follows: 

"In  England  Mr.  Gladstone  is  on  record  as  saying  the 
women  have  exercised  municipal  suffrage  'without  detrunent 
and  with  great  advantage.'  X.ady  Rajadolph  Churchill  and 
the  band  of  highly  conservative  Englishwomen  who  pub- 


lished a  'remonstrance '  against  granting  parliamentary  suf- 
frage to  women,  a  few  yean  ago,  were  careful  to  say  that  they 
had  no  objection  to  municipal  suffrage,  and  even  tho\ight  its 


responsibilities  })a(j  fxated  a  boieficial  effect  on  the  character 
pf  women^ 


"In  the  states  where  women  have  school  suffrage  only,  the 
vote  of  women  has  generally  been  small,  as  the  vote  of  men 
is  always  small  wherever  the  school  committee  are  chosen  at 
a  separate  election;  but  the  women  who  have  voted  have 
been  almost  without  exception  of  the  intelligent  and  respect- 
able class. 

"  The  statement  has  been  widely  circulated  that  the  vote 
for  the  Boston  women  for  the  school  board  is  falling  off.  At 
the  last  school  election  in  Boston  4.000  more  women  voted 
than  at  the  previous  election;  and  the  women's  vote  for  the 
past  five  yean  has  averaged  more  than  six  times  what  it  aver- 
aged for  the  five  yeara  previous." 

In  Wyoming  full  suffrage  was  extended  to  women  by  the 
legislature  of  that  territory  in  1869.  The  resttlts  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  the  law  was  continued  upon  the  statute- 
book  for  twenty  yean.  In  i88p,  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion elected  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the  new  state  of 
Wyoming,  and  embodied  a  woman's  suffrage  clause  in  the 
constitution  by  a  five-sixths  vote.  The  constitution  contain- 
ing this  woman's  suffrage  clause  was  submitted  to  the  i>eople 
(the  people  in  this  case  meaning  both  men  and  women), 
and  was  ratified  by  a  very  large  majority.  Wyoming  was 
admitted  to  the  union  with  this  clause  in  its  constitution  by  a 
vote  of  132  to  1 19  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  a  vote 
of  twenty-nine  to  eighteen  in  the  Senate.  The  House  of  the 
Wyoming  legislature  of  1 80 1 ,  just  before  adjournment,  passed 
by  a  unanimous  vote  the  following  concurrent  resolution: 
"B*  it  molttd  by  Mw  Stccnd  Legtslatur*  of  tht  Stat*  of  Wy- 
omtHf. 

"That  the  possession  and  exercise  of  suffrage  by  the  women 
of  Wyoming  tor  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  wrought  no 
harm  and  has  done  great  good  in  many  ways;  that  it  has 
largely  aided  in  banishing  crime,  pauperism,  and  vice  from 
this  state,  and  that  vrithout  any  violent  and  oppressive  legis- 
lation; that  it  has  secured  peaceful  and  orderly  elections,  good 
government,  and  a  remarkable  degree  of  civilization  and 
public  order;  and  we  point  with  pride  to  the  facts  that  after 
nearly  twenty-five  yean  of  woman  suffrage  not  one  county 
in  Wyoming  has  a  |xx>rhouse,  that  our  jails  are  almost  empty, 
and  crime,  except  that  committed  by  strangen  in  the  state, 
is  almost  unknown;  and  as  the  result  of  experience  we  urge 
every  civilized  community  on  earth  to  enfranchise  its  women 
without  delay. 

"Rtiolvtd,  'That  an  authenticated  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  governor  of  the  state  to  the  legislature  of 
every  state  and  territory  in  this  country,  and  to  every  legis- 
lative body  in  the  world;  and  that  we  request  the  press 
throughout  the  civilized  world  to  call  the  attention  of  their 
readen  to  these  resolutions." 

Everjr  governor  of  Wyoming  for  more  than  twenty  yean 
has  testified  that  much  good  has  resulted  from  woman  si^- 
fiBge. 

More  recent  experience  bears  out,  according  to 
the  woman-suffrage  believers,  these  good  results. 
The  first  legislature  elected  in  Colorado  after  the 
granting  of  woman  suffrage  raised  the  age  of  con- 
sent from  foiuteen  to  eighteen,  and  gave  a  mar- 
ried woman  an  equal  voice  with  her  husband  in 
regard  to  children.  _  At  the  last  election  in  Denver 
the  women  are  credited  with  defeating  the  saloon 
element.  A  correspondent  of  the  Congregation- 
alist  writes  from  Sydney,  South  Australia,  under 
date  of  May  9,  1896,  that  it  is  generally  conceded 
there  that  woman  suffrage  has  made  parliamen- 
tary elections  more  orderly.  It  is  true  that  no- 
where has  woman  suffrage  introduced  startling 
changes,  but  this  is  neither  to  be  expected  nor 
desired. 


objections  to  woman  suffrage  ANSWERED 

The  main  objections  to  woman  suffrage  are 
that  (i)  women  are  physically  disqualified  from 
participation  in  the  actual  work  of  government; 
that  they  are  tmfitted  for  service  in  the  fire  and 
poUce  departments  and  for  the  work  of  paving 
and  lighting  streets,  building  roads,  and  other 
forms  of  public  property;  (2)  home  duties  would 
prevent  woman,  even  if  she  were  physically  able, 
from  participating  in  the  administration  of  law, 
chiefly  in  such  capacities  as  poUce  officer  and 

C>r;  (3)  woman  suffrage  would  divide  the  hus- 
d  and  wife  and  leave  the  family  no  longer  a 
social  unit;  (4)  women  are  now  virtually  repre- 
sented at  the  polls  and  in  government. 

To  the  first  objection  cited  above  the  answer  is 
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that  what  the  voter  needs  is  not  personal  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  build  sewers,  construct  aqueducts, 
run  law  courts,  etc.,  but  sufficient  judgment  and 
common  sense  to  elect  honest  men  to  office  to 
attend  to  these  things.  Women  share  in  the  re- 
sults of  these  material  things  of  government,  and 
if  the  work  has  been  badly  performed,  women  suf- 
fer quite  as  much  as  the  men,  and  therefore  are 
entitled  to  a  voice  in  the  choosing  of  men  who 
shall  control  these  matters. 

To  the  second  objection  answer  is  made  that  a 
woman  need  not  cease  to  be  domestic  because  she 
is  also  patriotic  and  takes  an  intelligent  interest  in 
public  questions.  Such  a  patriotic  woman  will  be 
a  more  rational  companion  for  her  husband  and 
a  broader-minded  mother  for  her  children. 
Women  owe  the  men  of  their  families  mental  and 
spiritual  companionship.  In  none  of  the  states  is 
the  ability  to  bear  arms  or  serve  as  juror  or  police 
officer  regarded  as  a  qualification  for  the  suffrage. 
Not  all  male  citizens,  but  only  able-bodied  male 
citizens,  are  subject  to  police  duty.  Women  at 
home  have  as  much  time  for  voting  as  busy  men, 
and  they  have  more  time  for  thought. 

To  the  third  objection  reply  is  made  that  in 
matters  of  opinion  and  beUef  the  unit  must  neces- 
sarily be  the  individual,  not  the  family.  The 
family  ought  to  be  a  twit  in  affection,  but  it  can- 
not always  be  a  unit  in  opinion,  and  it  rarely  is  so. 

There  is  no  country  where  the  franchise  is  given 
to  every  head  of  a  family  and  to  no  one  else.  No 
matter  how  man^  men  over  twenty-one  years  of 
age  there  may  be  in  a  household,  each  of  them  has 
a  vote  to  represent  his  opinion.  With  the  family 
as  the  suffrage  unit,  a  widower  who  had  lost  bis 
wife  and  children  would  be  debarred  from  voting, 
because  he  is  no  longer  the  head  of  a  family. 

To  the  fifth  objection,  that  women  are  repre- 
sented already,  the  replv  is,  men  cannot  repre- 
sent women,  because  they  are  unlike  women. 
Women  as  a  class  have  tasts,  interests,  and  occu- 
pations which  they  alone  can  adequately  repre- 
sent. Men  specially  represent  material  interests; 
women  will  specially  represent  the  interests  of  the 
home.  The  laws  relating  to  the  liquor  traffic  and 
to  social  purity,  and  the  laws  giving  the  husband 
power  of  disposing  of  his  wife^  property  or  chil- 
dren without  her  consent,  and  many  other  laws 
that  might  be  cited,  are  evidence  that  the  views 
of  women  are  not  represented  in  government. 
James  Otis,  one  of  the  earliest  American  orators 
and  a  contemporary  of  Patrick  Henry,  said :  ' '  No 
such  phrase  as  'virtual  representation'  was  ever 
known  in  law  or  constitution.  It  is  altogether  a 
subtlety  and  an  illusion,  wholly  unfounded  and 
absurd." 

Other  objections  are:  (i)  politics  are  necessa- 
rily corrupting;  (a)  women  would  vote  as  their 
husbands  or  fathers  do;  (3)  the  best  women  will 
not  vote;  (4)  most  women  do  not  want  to  vote; 
(5)  woman  suffrage  would  only  double  the  vote 
without  changing  results;  (6)  woman  suffrage 
would  diminish  respect  for  women. 

The  answers  generally  made  to  these  objections 
are:  (i)  "If  politics  are  necessarily  corrupting," 
why  not  advise  good  men  to  quit  voting?  (») 
Many  women  have  no  husbands  and  no  living 
fathers.  If  they  have  and  vote  as  these  men  do, 
there  will  be  no  quarrel;  if  they  vote  differently, 
then  this  objection  falls  to  the  ground.  (3) 
Women  who  will  not  vote  are  not  the  best  women. 
Women  who  are  really  conscientious  will  not 
shirk  their  duties  when  the  time  comes.  _  (4) 
There  is  frequently  an  election  toward  which  a 


majority  of  the  voters  may  be  said  to  be  indiffer- 
ent. It  has  been  shown  by  statistics  that,  except 
in  years  of  presidential  election,  a  majoritv  of  men 
in  Massachusetts  do  not  vote.  (5)  &ut  the 
quaUty  of  the  voters  changes  the  quality  of  poli- 
tics. A  political  party  of  men  and  women  will 
not  be  the  same  as  a  party  of  men  alone.  (6)  Vo- 
ting is  power.  Power  always  commands  respect. 
Women  armed  with  the  ballot  will  be  stronger 
and  more  respected  than  ever  before. 

THB  ARGUMENTS   AGAINST   WOlfAN   SUFFRAGE 

The  arguments  against  woman  suffrage  are 
as  varied  as  those  claimed  for  it.  The  main  argu- 
ment is  that  influence  and  power,  even  political 
influence  and  power,  are  and  ought  to  be  of  more 
kinds  than  one.  Voting  is  not  the  only  means  of 
political  and  social  power.  Quiet  home  influences 
are  greater  powers,  even  in  politics,  and  in  this 
realm  woman  is  supreme.  Men  rule  the  outer 
world,  women  the  inner.  To  drag  women  into 
the  public  arena  is  to  weaken  her  influence  at 
home  and  to  violate  that  law  of  sex  which  nature 
has  made,  not  man. 

That  women  do  not  need  to  vote  in  order  to 
secure  proper  legislation  can  be  seen  by  the  fact 
that,  without  the  ballot,  laws  almost  revolution- 
ary have  been  enacted  in  favor  of  women  in  al- 
most all  countries  within  the  last  few  years.  In 
England  and  in  many  American  states  women 
are  legally  protected  as  much  as  men.     Some  in- 

i'ustices  doubtless  remain,  but  these  are  balanced 
>y  instances  where  women  are  more  protected 
than  men.  Savs  Dr.  Goldwin  Smith,  in  "Essays 
on  Questions  of  the  Day" : 

The  law  regarding:  the  property  of  married  wonaen  has  been 
BO  far  reformed  in  the  interests  of  the  wife  that,  instead  of 
being  unduly  favorable  to  the  husband,  it  seems  rather  in- 
spired by  mistrust  of  him.  The  practise  is  still  more  so.  It 
has  become  the  custom  to  tie  up  a  woman's  property  on  mar- 
riage so  that  l^he  shall  not  be  able,  even  if  she  is  so  inclined,  to 
make  provision  for  her  husband,  in  case  he  survives  her,  in 
old  age.  and  save  him  from  the  necessity  of  receiving  alms 
from  his  own  children.  .  .  . 

That  the  administration  of  the  law  has  been  unfavorable  to 
women  few  will  contend.  In  jury  cases,  at  least,  the  difficulty 
is  not  for  women  to  get  justice  against  men,  but  for  men  to  get 
justice  against  women. 

Says  Francis  M.  Scott,  of  New  York: 

The  law  of  this  state  not  only  does  not  discrimiiuite  against 
woman  in  any  respect,  save  that  of  voting,  but  actually  af- 
fords to  her  many  special  privileges  and  immunities  not  en- 
joyed by  men. 

Undoubtedly  laws  could  be  improved  for  both 
men  and  women ;  but  all  cannot  be  done  in  a  day, 
and  the  fact,  which  no  one  can  deny,  that  enor- 
mous progress  has  recently  been  made  in  the  legal 
status  of  women  without  woman  suffrage  shows 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  such  progress.  Nor 
does  woman  suffrage  necessarily  bring  great  im- 
provement. Even  its  friends  do  not  claim  that 
It  has  accomplished  much.  Says  a  tract,  "Wom- 
an Suffrage  Tested  by  its  Frmts,"  published  by 
the  Massachusetts  Association  Opposed  to  the 
Extension  of  Suffrage  to  Woman : 

In  Wyoming  full  suffrage  was  ^ven  to  women  in  1869.  and 
has  been  exercised  by  them  ever  since,  at  first  under  the  terri- 
torial and  later  under  the  state  form  of  government.  ,  .  . 

Wyoming  enjoys  the  distinction  of  legalizing  nmbling. 
Licenses  are  granted  for  gambling  just  as  they  are  for  liquor 
sdling,  tho  at  a  higher  rate.  ... 

There  is  another  section  of  the  Wyoming  statutes  in  which 
we  fail  to  recognize  the  gentle  and  humanizing  influence  of 
women.  It  is  section  875,  and  defines  "excusable  homicide  " 
thus:  "  When  committed  by  accident  or  misfortune  in  the  heat 
of  passion  upon  any  sudden  or  sufficient  provocation,  or  upon 
a  sudden  combat;  provided  that  no  undue  advantage  is  taken. 
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nor  any  danseitnu  woipon  used,  and  that  the  killing  is  not 
done  in  a  cruel  or  unusual  manner."  There  may  be  other 
states  which  pronounce  killing  "excusable"  when  done  in 
"the  heat  of  passion,"  provided  it  is  not  attended  by  unusual 
ciuelty,  but  we  do  not  recall  them. 

Of  Colorado  a  writer  in  The  Outlook  for  March 
ao,  1897,  says  woman  stiSrage  has  not  purified 
politics;  that  the  laws  of  the  state  as  regards 
social  purity  and  the  rights  of  married  women 
are  not  yet  abreast  of  some  of  the  Eastern  states, 
while  Wyoming  is  far  behind  Colorado. 

The  bad  results  of  women's  entry  into  the 
public  arena  are  not  so  easily  shown,  because 
they  consist  mainly  in  the  weakening  of  the  home 
Ufe  and  the  quiet"  influence  of  women.  But  tho 
they  cannot  be  shown,  they  may  be,  and  many 
beheve  that  they  are,  most  marked  and  most 
threatening. 

Feeling  that  there  is  a  profound  law  of  nature 
which  enthrones  woman  in  the  home  as  men  in 
political  Ufe,  most  women  do  not  want  the  suf- 
frage.    Says  the  tract,  "Tested  by  its  Fruits" : 

How  small  is  the  proportion  of  women  who  really  wish  the 
ballot  may  be  inferred  from  the  "  referendum  "  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  municipal  suilra^  for  women,  taken  in  Massachusetts 
in  1895.  The  opportunity  was  given  to  women  at  that  elec- 
tion, without  any  expense,  or  any  trouble  beyond  that  of 
reostering  and  voting,  to  say  whether  they  wanted  municipal 
suffrage.  Out  of  about  575,000  women  entitled  to  vote,  only 
ai,304  exprest  a  desire  tor  the  ballot.  In  Massachusetts, 
therefore,  where  the  suffrage  agitation  has  been  as  active  as 
anywhere  in  the  union,  less  than  4  per  cent  of  the  women 
want  to  vote.  Assuming  that  this  ratio  holds  generally,  the 
suffrage  proposition  is  that  the  ballot  shall  be  forced  upon  the 
96  per  cent  of  indifferent  or  reluctant  women,  because  the  4 
per  cent  wish  it. 

Savs  Heloise  Jamison,  in  the  Woman's  Journal 
for  May,  1894: 

Woman's  place  is  in  the  forefront  of  life,  that  of  the  family 
and  of  the  nation.  .  .  . 

Woman's  chance  of  saving,  elevating,  caring  for  them  lies 
in  staying  with  them  behind  the  barrier  that  love  has  raised. 
Her  chance  of  protecting  herself  and  man  is  to  go  with  him  to 
the  edge  c^  battle,  pray  for  him  in  the  needs-must  of  public 
duty,  be  the  incentive  for  bis  return,  and  the  reward  of  his 
hard  endeavor.  .  .  . 

The  destiny  of  the  nee  is  in  her  hands.  God  and  man 
have  placed  it  there,  and  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  self-praise  or  grat- 
ulation  that  she  must  carry  on  what  is,  after  all  these  ages, 
but  just  begun.  Every  power  in  her  must  wake;  she  will  de- 
cide what  public  work  is  consistent  with  this  final  duty  and 
what  is  not.  Chivalry  is  no  myth  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  a 
truth  of  the  century  about  to  dawn.  The  names  M  mother, 
wife,  sister  must  not  become  the  football  of  sentiment- 
mongers  or  of  mistaken  realists  in  thought.  If  the  ballot 
would  be  a  hindrance,  we  must  have  none  of  it. 

Rbpbrbncbs:  The  Hislcry  of  Woman  Suffrage.  Stanton.  An- 
thony, and  Gage;  The  Cnal  Status  of  Woman.  Jessie  J.  Cas- 
sidy:  Th*  MatriarchaU,  Elisabeth  Cady  Stanton;  The  Sub- 
jection  of  Womtn,  John  Stuart  Mill;  The  Rights  of  Women. 
Ostrogorsld;  Vimficolion  of  Iht  Rights  of  Women.  Mary 
WoUstonecraft;  Women  in  ike  Nineteenth  Century.  Margaret 
Fuller;  History  of  Woman.  Lydia  Maria  Child.  For  views 
opposed  to  woman  suffrage,  see  Helen  K.  Johnson's  Woman 
and  the  RepuUie. 

WOMAN'S  SUFFRAGE  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN: 

When  the  women  of  Great  Britain  obtain  citizen 
rights,  they  will  not  be  the  first  of  their  sex  to 
enter  into  the  political  life  of  the  nation.  Dis- 
franch^ment  on  the  ground  of  sex  is  a  modem 
innovation  which  has  crept  into  our  constitution. 
In  ancient  Britain  women  were  the  political  equals 
of  men,  having  in  time  of  war  as  well  as  in  time  of 

geace  a  f uU  share  of  privileges  and  of  burdens.  In 
axon  times,  too,  women  were  not  debarred  from 
taking  part  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
Even  ^ter  the  Norman  Conquest  the  political 
equality  of  the  sexes  was  still  maintained. 

The  public  offices  that  women  have  held  in- 
clude those  of  queen,  high  sheriff,  earl  marshal, 
high  constable,  high  steward.  There  have  been 


and  still  are  peeresses  in  their  own  right  and 
both  peeresses  and  abbesses  were  formerly  ad- 
mitted to  Parliament.  There  is  con- 
v^j_       elusive  historical  proof  that  women 

Hlitorr  formerly  took  paurt  in  the  election 
^  of  menibers  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

The  seventeenth  century  saw  a  decline  in  the 
position  and  influence  of  women  which  coincided 
with  the  struggle  between  king  and  Commons. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  with  the  g^wth  of  de- 
mocracy the  political  position  of  women  tends  to 
deteriorate.  Those  who  believe  that  humanity 
rather  than  property  is  the  true  qualification  for 
political  rights  are  prone  to  consider  humanity  in 
this  connection  as  comprizing  only  males.  Never- 
theless, there  was  no  trace  anywhere  in  our  legis- 
lation of  any  exclusion  of  women  from  citizenship 
tmtil  the  enactment  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  1832. 

The  writings  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft,  John  Stu- 
art Mill,  and  others  had  caused  a  considerable  sec- 
tion of  the  public  to  favor  the  political  emancipa- 
tion of  women,  and  when  next  the  task  of  reform- 
ing the  franchise  was  seriously  undertaken  by  Par- 
liament, there  was  a  vigorous  demand  that  women 
should  share  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. A  numerously  signed  petition  in  favor  of 
woman's  sufirs^  was  laid  before  Parliament  by 
John  Stuart  Mill,  and  upon  the  introduction  by 
the  government  of  the  Household  Suffrage  Bill, 
in  1867,  he  proposed  an  amendment  for  the  in- 
clusion of  women  in  the  measure.  This  amend- 
ment, tho  it  received  substantial  support,  was  de- 
feated. Nevertheless,  it  seemed  probable  that 
tlw  victory  had  in  fact  been  won  because  the  new 
franchise  act,  unlike  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  em- 
ployed not  the  words  "male  person,"  but  the 
word  "man."  Lord  Brougham  s  act,  enacted  in 
1851,  had  provided  that  in  all  acts  of  Parliament, 
tmless  the  contrary  were  expressly  stated,  words 
importing  the  mascuUne  gender  should  include 
women.  It  was,  therefore,  generally  believed 
that  the  word  man  applied  to  persons  of  either  sex 
and  that  women  had  a  legal  claim  to  vote  under 
the  newly  enacted  Household  Suffrage  measure. 
The  names  of  several  thousand  women  were 
placed  upon  the  register  of  parliamentary  voters 
and  the  matter  was  brought  oefore  the  law  courts 
for  decision.  In  support  of  the  women's  case  it 
was  argued,  first,  that  sex  is  no  legal  disqualifica- 
tion for  political  rights,  and,  second,  that  the  pro- 
visions of  Lord  Brougham's  act  applied,  and  that 
the  word  "man"  must  be  taken  to  apply  to 
women  as  well  as  to  men.  The  judges  gave  an 
unfavorable  decision  and  laid  down  in  defiance  of 
all  historical  fact  that  according  to  constitutional 
and  common  law  women  are  incapable  of  exer- 
cising any  public  function.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  exclusion  of  women  from  political  rights 
rests,  not  upon  legislation,  but  upon  judicial  de- 
cision. 

What  is  now  claimed  is  that  Parliament  should 
set  aside  the  legal  decision  of  1868  and  reestablish 
the  ancient  order  of  things  according  to  which 
a  woman,  if  she  possest  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tion, had  the  same  political  rights  as  a  man.  In 
order  to  induce  Parliament  to  take  the  desired 
action,  woman's  suffrage  societies  were  organized 
in  London,  Manchester,  and  other  towns. 

As  the  agitation  gained  in  strength  the  opposi- 
tion to  woman's  stmrage  was  more  plainly  mani- 
fested. In  1875  a  committee  of  peers,  members 
of  ParUament,  and  other  influential  men  was 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  claim 
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for  the  extension  of  the  parliamentary  franchise 
to  women.  Every  time  a  hill  came  before  the 
House  of  Commons  urgent  whips  were  issued  call- 
ing upon  opponents  to  attend  and  vote  against 
the  bill. 

In  1884  a  further  extension  of  the  franchise 
was  proposed  by  the  responsible  government  of 
the  day.  By  this  time  the  movement  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  women  had  so  grown  as  to  be 
far  stronger  than  that  which  claimed  the  exten- 
sion of  the  men's  franchise.  Notwithstanding 
this  the  government  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  a  reform  measure  applying  only  to 
men.  It  was  hoped,  and  with  some  reason,  that 
an  amendment  to  include  women  might  be  car- 
ried. Upon  this  Gladstone  rose  and  said:  "The 
cai^o  wmch  the  vessel  carries  is  in  our  opinion  a 
cargo  las  large  as  she  can  safely  carry.  With 
regard  to  the  proposal  to  introduce  woman's 
simrage  into  this  bill,  I  ofier  it  the  strongest  oppo- 
sition in  my  power  and  I  must  disclaim  and  re- 
nounce all  responsibility  for  the  measure  should 
my  honorable  friend  succeed  in  inducing  the 
House  to  adopt  it."  Gladstone's  threat  was  effect- 
ive and  the  amendment  was  lost,  the  figures 
showing  that  if  pledged  supporters  of  the  women's 
cause  had  been  true  to  their  convictions,  the 
amendment,  instead  of  being  defeated,  would 
have  been  carried  by  a  majority  of  72. 

The  woman  suffragists  01  that  day  felt  that  thev 
had  made  every  possible  efiort  and  had  failed, 
and  it  is  perhaps  not  surprizing  that  the  move- 
ment was  for  many  years  under  a  cloud.  The 
agitation  suffered  a  further  very  serious  check  by 
the  separation  of  women  into  difierent  political 
camps.  Foiled  in  their  attempt  to  obtain  their 
political  rights,  large  numbers  of  women  at- 
tached themselves  to  one  or  other  of  the  men's 
parties. 

The  Primrose  League  admitted  women  to  its 
ranks  and  in  consequence  grew  very  much  in 
strength  and  importance.  In  1887  was  formed 
the  Women's  Liberal  Federation. 

A  new  Parliament  was  elected  in  1886  con- 
taining 343  friends  of  woman's  suffrage.  Each 
session  bills  were  introduced,  but  owing  in  some 
cases  to  the  action  of  the  government  and  in 
others  to  unforeseen  accident,  they  made  no 
progress. 

During  the  recent  Conservative  administration 
the  House  approved  the  principle  of  woman's 
suffrage  by  the  substantial  majority  of  114,  but 
those  in  office  neglected  to  act  upon  this  favor- 
able declaration,  and  in  the  following  session  the 
prime  minister,  A.  J.  Balfour,  resigned  office,  the 
present  Liberal  government  being  at  once  formed. 
It  was  at  this  moment  that  the  new  militant  agi- 
tation for  woman's  suffrage  began.  Six  years 
earlier  a  breath  of  new  life  had  come  into  the 
agitation.  There  were  those  who  felt  that  there 
ought,  in  consequence  of  the  growing  political 
power  of  the  working  classes,  to  be  some  change 
m  the  methods  of  agitation.  A  vigorous  cam- 
paign among  working  men  and  women  was  begun. 

In  1 903  some  of  those  who  had  been  most  active 
in  this  work  formed  a  society  known  as  the  Wom- 
en's Social  and  Political  Union. 

"The  older  societies  for  woman's  suffrage  had 
been  at  fault  in  making  their  appeal  almost  en- 
tirely to  women  of  the  prosperous  classes.  The 
Women's  Social  and  Political  Union  soon  dis- 
covered that  it  was  equally  unwise  to  make  the 
woman's  suffrage  movement  a  purely  working- 
class  one.    Accordingly  this  latter  society  has  for 


a  long  time  past  carried  on  its  agitation  among 
women  of  every  social  degree. 

Immediately  upon  the  formation  of  the  new 
Liberal  government,  the  Women's  Social  and 
Political  Union  determined  to  obtain  a  declara- 
tion as  to  whether  the  government  intended  to 
grant  votes  to  women.  At  a  great  meeting  in 
the  Free  Trade  Hall,  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  Sec- 
retary for  Foreign  Affairs,  was  to  expound  the 
legislative  program  of  the  government.  To  this 
meeting  went  two  members  of  the  Women's 
Social  and  Political  Union  bent  upon  obtaining 
a  reply  to  a  question  on  woman's  suffrage.  The 
hall  was  crowded  with  representatives  of  Lib- 
eralism from  all  parts  of^  Lancashire.  As  Sir 
Edward  Grey  proceeded  with  his  address  there 
were  fre(}uent  interruptions  from  men  seeking 
information  on  various  matters.  To  these  in- 
terruptions Sir  Edward  Grey  did  not  fail  to  make 
a  courteous  reply  in  passmg.  The  suffragists 
preferred  to  wait  until  his  speech 

Praient  ^^^  concluded,  when  they  at  once 
KoTsment  "'^  *°  their  feet  and  asked , ' '  Will  the 
Liberal  government  give  women  the 
vote?"  In  a  moment  the  fnwting 
was  in  an  uproar,  some  of  the  audience  demand- 
ing that  the  speaker  should  reply  to  the  question, 
others  calling  for  the  ejection  01  the  two  women. 
No  reply  was  forthcoming  and  ultimately  the 
suffragists  were  roughly  removed  from  the  hall. 
On  the  following  mormng  the  Manchester  public 
was  surprized  to  learn  of  the  disturbance  m  the 
Free  Trade  Hall,  and  of  the  ejection  and  arrest 
of  the  two  women  suffragists.  This  incident  was 
the  first  of  many.  During  the  following  months 
at  every  meeting  addrest  by  a  member  of  the 
government,  bands  of  women  suffragists  ap- 
peared for  the  purpose  of  demanding  the  political 
rights  of  their  sex. 

It  was  then  resolved  to  request  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  to  receive  a  deputation, 
but  this  he  declined  to  do.  Refusing  to  allow 
their  claim  to  be  set  aside  in  this  cavalier  man- 
ner, the  imion  appointed  a  deputation  to  visit 
the  prime  minister  s  official  residence  in  Downing 
Street  and  to  wait  there  until  an  interview  should 
be  accorded.  These  instructions  the  deputation 
carried  out.  It  was  only  the  arrest  of  three  of 
their  number  which  caused  them  to  cease  their 
attempt  to  gain  admittance.  Finding  the  union 
to  be  so  determined,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bao- 
nerman  yielded  and  announcea  that  he  would 
receive  a  deputation  representing  the  Women's 
Social  and  Political  Union  and  all  the  other  soci- 
eties having  woman's  suffrage  for  their  object. 
A  deputation  representing  nearly  all  the  organ- 
ized women  of  we  country  and  numbering  450 
persons  assembled  at  the  Foreign  Office  on  May 
19,  1906.  They  were  accompanied  to  their  des- 
tination by  a  large  procession  of  women  from 
various  parts  of  London  and  the  provinces. 
Having  heard  the  statement  made  by  the  eight 
spokeswomen.  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman 
exprest  his  complete  sympathy  with  the  wom- 
an s  suffrage  movement,  but  then  went  on  to  say 
that  he  could  hold  out  no  hope  of  legi^dation  as 
his  cabinet  was  not  united  on  the  qu^tion.  In- 
dignant, but  more  determined  than  ever,  the 
members  of  the  deputation  proceeded  to  the 
pubUc  meetings  which  bad  been  arranged  and 
there  announced  their  intention  of  compelling 
the  government  to  act. 

Before  the  session  closed  three  other  protests 
were  made  in  the  precincts  of  the  House  of  Corn- 
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mons,  involving  twenty  further  arrests.     In  the 
new  session    of   1907  the    demand    was    a^ain 
made  that  women  should  have  im- 
Pretaita     '"^i***  enfranchisement.   Mrs.  Faw- 
^^  cett    and    other    members    of    the 

older  woman's  suffrage  movement 
made  written  application  to  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  to  be  allowed  to  plead  their  cause  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons.  His  response 
to  this  very  constitutional  action  on  their  part 
was  no  more  favorable  than  that  which  he  had 
accorded  to  the  more  militant  demonstrations  by 
the  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union.  His 
excuse  in  refusing  the  application  of  Mrs.  Faw- 
cett  and  her  colleagues  was  that  no  precedent 
existed  for  such  a  course  as  she  proposed.  The 
Women's  Social  and  Political  Union  summoned 
a  national  convention  of  women  to  meet  on  the 
first  day  of  the  new  session  of  Parliament.  At 
this  convention  a  resolution  demanding  the  vote 
was  carried  unanimously  and  it  was  further  re- 
solved that  the  convention  should  march  in  pro- 
cession to  the  House  of  Commons  in  order  to 
convey  the  resolution  to  the  prime  minister. 
Before  they  had  proceeded  far  on  their  journey, 
the  processionists  encountered  a  large  body  of 
police  who  attempted  to  break  up  their  ranks. 
Undeterred  by  this  opposition  to  their  progress, 
^e  women  made  their  way  as  best  they  cotild  to 
the  houses  of  Parliament,  where  they  found 
awaiting  them  a  band  of  mounted  police.  A 
scene  of  confusion  ensued  and  several  women, 
not  all  of  them  connected  with  the  procession,  were 
placed  in  serious  danger  of  injury.  Fifty-seven 
women  were  arrested  and  were  sentenced  to 
varying  terms  of  imprisonment.  The  arrest  of 
such  a  large  number  of  women  created  something 
like  a  crisis,  but  the  excitement  was  somewhat 
allayed  by  the  introduction,  by  a  follower  of  the 
govemment,  of  a  Woman's  Suffrage  Bill.  It  was 
hoped  that  at  a  later  stage  the  government  might 
accord  to  this  measure  the  support  which  would 
be  necessary  for  its  passage  into  law.  Every  sec- 
tion of  the  woman  s  sunrage  movement  was  at 
once  engaged  in  procuring  support  for  the  bill. 
The  day  for  its  discussion  arrived.  It  was  decid- 
ed to  make  no  militant  demonstration,  but  to 
leave  the  House  of  Commons  entirelyfree  to  dis- 
cuss and  vote  upon  the  measure.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  members  of  Parliament,  and 
the  debate  reached  a  higher  level  than  that  of  any 
previous  debate  on  the  question.  The  prime  min- 
ister attended,  made  a  speech  that  was  anything 
but  encouraging,  and  then  left  the  House.  It 
was  generally  expected,  however,  that  a  favorable 
vote  would  be  taken,  and  when,  instead  of  being 
voted  upon,  the  bill  was  talked  out  great  disap- 
pointment was  felt.  The  fate  of  this  bill  con- 
firmed the  members  of  the  Women's  Social  and 
Political  Union  in  their  belief  that  nothing  save 
vigorous  opposition  of  every  possible  kind  to  the 
government  will  suffice  to  obtain  legislation. 
It  is  by  a  combination  of  militant  action  and 
of  opposition  to  the  government  at  the  elec- 
tions that  women  may  hope  to  obtain  the  vote. 
The  demonstrations  here  described  have  brought 
down  upon  the  heads  of  those  responsible  for 
them  much  condemnation  and  hostile  criticism, 
but,  what  is  far  more  important,  they  have  de- 
stroyed the  apathy  which  enveloped  the  wom- 
an's suffrage  movement  as  with  a  cloud.  They 
have  brought  to  the  notice  of  both  men  and 
women  the  fact  that  there  is  a  movement  for 
woman's  sufirage.   They  have  made  people  think 


about  the  question,  and  once  either  men  or 
women  give  thought  to  this  matter  they  cannot 
resist  the  conclusion  that  woman's  stmrage  is 
both  just  and  expedient.  The  election  policy, 
tho  perfectly  orderly  and  constitutional  in  its 
nature,  is  even  more  resented,  at  least  by  prac- 
tical p>oliticians.  The  vehement  way  in  which 
the  tactics  of  opposition  to  the  government  are 
complained  of  oy  Liberals  is  a  sign  that  such 
opposition  must  lead  to  success.  'The  Women's 
Social  and  Political  Union  by  its  action  at  the 
elections  is  already  something  of  a  menace  to  the 
government.  As  the  organization  grows  stronger 
It  will  become  a  greater  menace  still  and  the  efiort 
to  force  the  government  into  granting  woman's 
sufirage  will  be  successful.  It  has  taken  half  a 
century  to  teach  women  sufiragists  the  lesson 
that  political  rights  are  never  granted  save  in 
response  to  irresistible  pressure.  The  means  of 
bringing  that  pressure  to  bear  has  now  been  dis- 
covered, and  there  is  little  doubt  that  as  a  result 
of  united  and  vigorous  action  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  women  of  Great  Britain  will  soon 
be  an  accomplished  fact. 

Christabbl  H.  Pankhurst. 

Woman's  Suffracb  Socistibs 

The  National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrage  Societies,  as  Vic- 
toria Street,  Westminster,  S.  W.  Stcrttary.  Miss  Edith  Pal- 
liser. 

The  National  Women's  Social  and  Political  Union,  4  Clem- 
ent's Inn,  Strand,  W.  C.  HoHorary  Stcrttary,  Mrs.  Pank- 
hurst, 

The  Women's  Liberal  Federation,  114  Victoria  Street,  West- 
minster^. W.     Stcrttary,  Miss  Bunney. 

The  Women's  Cooperative  Guild,  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  West- 
moreland.    Secretary^  Miss  Llewellyn  Davies. 

The  Women's  Textile  Workers'  Representation  Committee, 
5  John  Dalton  Street,  Manchester.  Secrelarits,  Miss  Roper 
and  Miss  Gore  Booth. 

RxPBKBHCBS:  Mrs.  Swiney,  Tht  Awaktning  of  Womtn;  Tkt 
Cast  for  Womtn's  Suffragi,  edited  by  Brougham  Villien; 
H.  T.  Buckle,  Tht  Influtnct  of  Womtn-  M.  Ostrogorsky, 
Tht  Rights  of  Womtn;  Mrs,  C.  C.  Stooes,  Tht  Sphtrt  of  Man: 
John  Stuart  Mill,  Tht  Subjiction  of  Womtn;  Miss  Constance 
Smedley,  Woman:  A  Ftw  Shritks;  Arnold  Harris  Mathew, 
Woman  Snffragt;  Mrs.  Perkins  Gilman,  Womtn  and  Eco- 


WOMAN  STIFFRA6B  IH  THE  UITITED 
STATES:  The  year  1848  is  to  the  history  of  the 
struggle  for  woman's  political  rights  what  1776  is 
to  the  story  of  the  American  Revolution.  So 
strongly  did  the  men  and  women  who  inaugurated 
the  struggle  for  "woman's  rights"  feel  this  anal- 
ogy that  at  the  first  convention  held  for  the  pur- 
pose they  used  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
as  the  model  and  framework  of  their  own  declara- 
tion of  principles. 

But  no  great  movement  comes  tmprepared  for 
or  unheralded,  and  the  Woman's  Rights  Con- 
vention of  1848  had  had  its  John  the  Baptist  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness  of  prejudice  and  injustice. 

In   1790   Mary  Wollstonecraft's   "Vindication 
of  the  Rights  ol  Women,"  published  in  London, 
attracted  attention  from  liberal  thinkers.     Har- 
riet Martineau,  by  her  numerous  writings  upon 
political    economy,     demonstrated     practically 
woman's  ability  to  enter  the  realm  of  politics. 
As  early  as  1 820  Frances  Wnght,  of 
■B_i„^i„_  Scotland,  visited  this  country,  and 
""^         K*  in    j8j8    lectured   in    many   places, 
striving  to  arouse  the  people  to  the 
danger  threatening  from  the  attempt  to  unite 
Church  and  State.     All  her  influence  was  toward 
the  recognition  of  woman  equally  with  man  in 
national  affairs.     Ernestine  L.  Rose,  a  brilliant 
and  beautiful  Polish  woman,  worked  earnestly 
in  this  same  direction. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  even  mention  here 
the  host  of  women  who,  in  the  first  half  of  this 
century,  bore  witness  to  their  faith  in  the  powers 
of  their  own  sex  to  fill  a  wider  "sphere  "  than  the 
one  appointed  to  them  by  the  men  of  their  day 
and  Keneration.  Emma  Willard,  in  education; 
Elizabeth  Blackwell,  Clemence  Lozier,  Ann  Pres- 
ton, Hannah  Longshore,  Marie  Zakrzewsld,  and 
Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  in  medicine;  Sarah  and 
Angelina  Grimke,  Lydia  Maria  Child,  Abby  Kelv 
ley,  Sarah  Pugh,  and  Lucretia  Mott,  through 
their  participation  in  the  antislavery  struggle; 
Margaret  Fuller,  in  her  literary  work;  Antoinette 
L.  Brown,  in  the  ministry;  Susan  B.  Anthony,  in 
the  temperance  work;  Lucy  Stone,  at  OberHn, 
and  in  1847  from  the  pulpit  of  her  brother's  church 
at  Brookfield,  Mass. — these  all  stood  as  pioneers 
making  ready  the  way  for  the  response  to  the  call 
for  the  convention  which  made  the  first  organized 
demand  for  "equality  of  rights  for  woman,  social, 
religious,  and  political." 

One  other  influence,  and  perhaps  the  greatest 
of  all,  leading  directly  to  the  calling  of  the  Seneca 
Falls  Convention,  cannot  be  omitted  here.  This 
was  the  exclusion  from  the  World's  Anti-Slavery 
Convention,  held  in  London  in  1840,  of  the  women 
sent  there  as  delegates.  A  number  of  anti- 
slavery  societies  in  this  country  elected  women  to 
represent  them  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body; 
the  EngUsh  members  were  unprepared  for  this, 
and  regarded  it  as  an  innovation  not  to  be  en- 
dured; a  most  exciting  discussion  filled  the  first 
day  of  the  convention.  Wendell  Phillips,  George 
Bradbum,  also  of  Massachusetts,  the  venerable 
George  Thompson,  and  Henry  B.  Stanton  stood 
as  the  advocates  of  the  rights  of  the  women  as 
delegates.  The  clergymen  were,  as  a  body,  bit- 
terly opposed  to  their  admission.  By  an  over- 
whelminpr  majority,  the  World's  (?)  Anti-Slavery 
Convention  refused  to  accept  the  women  coming 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  fully  cre- 
dentialed  as  delegates,  among  whom  were  Lucre- 
tia Mott,  Abby  Kimber,  Ann  Green  Phillips, 
Abby  Southwick,  Sarah  Pugh,  and  Mary  Grew. 

Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  who  had  accompanied 
her  husband,  Henry  B.  Stanton,  to  London  for 
the  convention,  in  conversation  with  Lucretia 
Mott  about  the  iniquitous  attitude  of  the  assem- 
bly on  the  woman  question,  decided  that  men 
needed  educating  on  this  subject  as  much  as  upon 
the  freedom  of  the  black  slaves,  and  they  agreed 
that  later  they  would  have  a  convention  to  discuss 
the  position  and  rights  of  women.  This  was  the 
seed  from  which  grew  the  meeting  of  which  the 
following  is  the  call,  which  appeared  in  the  Seneca 
County  Courier  of  July  14, 1848: 

Woman's  Rights  Convention. — A  convention  to  discuss  the 
social,  civil,  and  religious  condition  and  rights  of  woman  will 
be  held  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel,  at  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y., 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  July  19.  ao,  current,  commen- 
cing at  ten  o'clock  a.u.  During  the  first  day  the  meeting  will 
be  exclusively  for  women,  who  are  earnestly  invited  to  attend. 
The  public  geneially  are  invited  to  be  present  on  the  second 
day,  when  Lucretia  Mott,  of  Philadelphia,  and  other  ladies 
and  gentlemen  will  address  the  convention. 

This  call  was  without  signatures;  it  was  issued 
hy  Lucretia  Mott,  Martha  C.  Wright  (her  sister), 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton,  and  Mary  Ann  McCUn- 
tock.  Altho  not  invited  to  the  first  day's  sessions, 
men  came,  and  in  such  numbers  as  made  it  im- 
possible to  exclude  them.  It  was  therefore  de- 
cided to  have  a  man  preside,  and  James  Mott  took 
the  chair.  After  a  number  of  addresses,  the  new 
declaration  of  independence,  entitled  a  Declara- 


tion of  Sentiments,  was  presented,  and,  after  dis- 
cussion and  sUght  amendment,  accepted.  It 
followed  exactly  the  form  of  the  Declaration  of 
1776,  substituting  the  words  "all  men"  for  "King 
George."  As  tiie  original  document  related 
eighteen  grievances,  so  that  of  the  women  con- 
tamed  exactly  that  number.  Let  me  quote  some 
of  these: 

The  history  of  mankind  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and 
usurpations  on  the  part  of  man  toward  woman,  having  in 
direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny  over 
her.     To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  never  permitted  her  to  exerrisc  her  inalienable 
rights  to  the  elective  franchise. 

He  has  compelled  her  to  submit  to  laws  in  the  formation  of 
which  she  has  had  no  voice. 

He  has  withheld  from  her  rights  which  are  given  to  the 
most  ignorant  and  degraded  men — both  natives  and  foreigners. 

Having  deprived  her  of  this  first  rii^ht  of  a  citizen,  the  elec- 
tive franchise,  thereby  leaving  her  without  representation  in 
the  halls  of  legislation,  he  has  opprest  her  on  all  sides. 

He  has  made  her,  if  married,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  civilly 
dead. 

He  has  taken  from  her  all  right  in  property,  even  to  the 
wages  she  earns. 

After  depriving  her  of  all  rights  as  a  married  woman,  if 
single,  and  the  owner  of  property,  he  has  taxed  her  to  support 
a  government  which  recognizes  her  only  when  her  property 
can  be  made  profitable  to  it. 

He  has  monopolized  nearly  all  the  profitable  employments, 
and  from  those  she  is  permitted  to  follow,  she  receives  but  a 
scanty  remuneration.  He  closes  against  her  all  the  avenues 
to  wealth  and  distinction  which  he  considers  most  honorable 
to  himself.  As  a  teacher  of  theology,  medicine,  or  law  she  is 
not  known. 

He  has  denied  her  the  facilities  for  obtaining  a  thorough 
education,  all  colleges  being  closed  against  her. 

He  allows  her  in  Church,  as  well  as  State,  but  a  subordinate 
position,  claiming  apostolic  authority  for  her  exclusion  from 
the  ministry,  and,  with  some  exceptions,  from  any  public 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Church. 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  convention  were  the 
following,  the  only  one  which  occasioned  much  discussion 
being  that  upon  surTrage. 

"Resolved,  That  the  same  amount  of  virtue,  delicacy,  and 
refinement  of  behavior  that  is  required  of  woman  in  the  social 
state  should  also  be  required  of  nmn.  and  the  same  trans- 
gressions should  be  visited  with  equal  severity  on  both  man 
and  woman. 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  women  of  this  country 
to  secure  to  themselves  their  sacred  tight  to  the  elective  (ma- 
chise," 

Since  1848  the  work  of  the  advocates  of  woman 
suffrage  has  been  to  make  good  the  claims  set 
forth  at  Seneca  Falls.  To  this  end  they  have  held 
conventions,  organized  associations  all  over  the 
country,  instituted  courses  of  political  study  in 
their  equal  suffrage  clubs,  in  preparation  for  their 
exercise  of  poUtical  functions,  circulated  peti- 
tions, sent  out  lecturers,  worked  to  change  laws 
through  various  state  legislatures  and  in  consti- 
tutional conventions,  throtigh  amendments  to 
state  constitutions,  and  through  their  national 
associations,  sought  to  secure  from  Congress  the 
submission  of  an  amendment  to  the  national  Con- 
stitution enfranchising  the  women  of  the  U.  S. 

For  many  years  this  was  carried  forward  by 
individuals  working  through  other  associations. 
Finding  the  work  tor  woman  suffrage  was  ham- 
pered by  its  close  association  with 
AMOfllatlina  *^*  question  of  negro  suffrage,  and 
n^aamamm  ^^^  fifteenth  amendment  to  the 
national  Constitution,  those  who 
felt  strongly  that  the  woman's  hour  had  come  and 
that  she  should  not  be  made  to  wait  imtil  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  had  first  been  admitted 
to  the  political  kingdom,  organized  in  May,  1869, 
in  New  York,  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation, with  EUzabeth  Cady  Stanton  as  piestdent^ 
her  coworker,  Susan  B.  Anthony,  being  on  the 
official  board.  This  organization  bent  its  efforts 
chiefly  toward  national  legislation  to  secure  its 
object. 
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In  November  of  the  same  year,  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  there  was  formed  the  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  with  Henrv  Ward  Beecher 
president,  and  Lucy  Stone  and  Henry  B.  Black- 
well  among  its  active  workers.  In  1889  these  two 
bodies  of  workers  joined  and  formed  the  National 
American  Woman  Suffrage  Association,  with 
EUzabeth  Cadjr  Stanton  as  its  president,  Susan 
B.  Anthony  vice-president  at  large,  and  Lucy 
Stone  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

In  Dec,  1869,  the  Territorial  Assembly  of 
Wyoming  enfranchised  the  women  of  that  terri- 
tory upon  exactly  the  same  terms  as  men,  giving 
them  the  right  to  serve  on  juries  and  hold  all 
territorial  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  voters.  In 
1870  the  grand  and  petit  juries  at  Laramie  were 
composed  of  both  men  and  women,  and  the  re- 
sults were  eminently  satisfactory  to  all  except 
the  convicted  criminals.  The  presiding  judge. 
Chief  Justice  Howe,  gave  this  as  his  opinion:  "In 
eighteen  years'  experience  I  have  never  had  as 
fair,  candid,  impartial,  and  able  a  jury  in  court  as 
in  this  term  in  Albany  County";  and  Associate 

iustice  Kingpman  said :  "For  twenty-five  years  it 
as  been  an  anxious  study  with  me,  both  on  the 
bench  and  at  the  bar,  how  we  are  to  prevent  jury 
trials  from  degenerating  into  a  perfect  burlesque ; 
and  it  has  remained  for  Albany  County  to  point 
out  the  remedy  and  demonstrate  the  cure  for  this 
threatened  evil." 

When,  in  1890,  Wyoming  prepared  her  consti- 
tution for  statehood,  the  women  stood  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  political  footing  as  the  men,  and 
this  attitude  was  maintained  even 
•m,.—      when,  in  the  U.  S.  Congress,  opposi- 

AdoDtad  *'°**  ^**  made  to  her  admission  as  a 
*  state  unless  the  men  were  willing  to 

yield  the  point  and  leave  Wyo- 
ming's women  disfranchised.  Wyoming  is,  there- 
fore, the  first  true  repubUc,  the  first  star  upon 
the  woman-suffrage  flag. 

In  1 89 J  Colorado  enfranchised  her  women  by 
a  legislative  enactment  ratified  at  the  polls,  at 
which  election  the  majority  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage  was  6,000.  The  women  there  have  not 
been  slow  to  use  their  newly  acquired  opportunity 
and  have  already  become  a  power  m  public 
affairs.  In  the  elections  this  spring  in  Denver 
(1897)  they  have  cooperated  successfully  with 
the  organizations  struggling  heretofore  unsuc- 
cessfully for  a  better  city  government,  and  have 
won  a  notable  victory  over  the  gambling  and 
saloon  element  which  has  had  control  there. 
That  there  has  been  no  rush  for  office  by  the 
women  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  women's 
organizations  which  helped  so  effectively  to  win 
this  victory  for  law  and  order  asked  for  not  a 
single  name  of  a  woman  upon  the  list  of  nomi- 
nations made  by  them  in  joint  session  with  the 
men's  organization. 

The  women  of  Utah  have  now  the  full  franchise, 
secured  to  them  in  the  constitution  with  which 
Utah  came  in  as  a  state  in  1896.  As  early  as 
1870  they  had  been  enfranchised  by  the  territorial 
legislature,  but  were  disfranchised  by  Congress 
(Edmunds  Bill)  in  1887.  This  was  done  as  a 
blow  to  polygamy ;  but  it  was  questionable  justice 
to  disfranchise  all  the  women  of  the  territory. 

Idaho,  by  an  amendment  to  its  constitution, 
passed  in  Nov.,  1S96,  gave  its  women  the  ballpt 
on  the  same  terms  with  the  men  of  the  state. 

Kansas  women  received  the  municipal  suffrage 
by  legislative  enactment  in  1887;  this,  of  course, 
does  not  enfranchise  all  the  women  of  that  state, 


as  those  outside  of  the  cities  cannot  vote  except 

upon    certain    elective    trusteeships    and    upon 

school    bonds    and    appropriations. 

T.»i»ilt«il      Thousands   of    the    Kansas   women 

^JJ*~     vote  in  the  cities,  and  there  have 

"""^    been    fourteen    women    elected    as 

mayors  of  small  cities,  and  at  one 

time  two  such  municipalities  boasted  their  entire 

City  Council  as  made  up  of  women,  with  a  woman 

mayor  to  cooperate  with  them. 

In  nineteen  states  and  two  territories  women 
vote  for  all  trustees  and  directors  where  elective, 
which  in  most  cases  include  school  directors. 

In  Kentucky  women  can  vote  on  school  appro- 
priations and  bonds,  provided  they  live  in  the 
coimtry  districts  and  are  either  widows  or  spin- 
sters. 

On  this  question  of  appropriations  women  vote 
(in  addition  to  Kentucky,  on  conditions  named 
above)  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  men  in  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  New 
Jersey  (the  only  vote  they  have  there),  North 
Dakota,  and  Vermont. 

In  Louisiana  and  Montana  they  vote  as  to 
pubUc  improvements  if  they  are  taxpayers. 

Among  the  results  of  the  struggle  of  the  last 
fifty  years  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  may 
fairly  be  claimed  the  great  improvement  in  her 
legal  status  (see  article  Woman's  Rights),  a 
marked  change  in  morals  looking  toward  the 
same  standard  for  man  and  woman,  her  ad- 
mission to  most  of  the  great  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, and  to  the  professions  and  business  life.  In 
many  cases  these  advantages,  where  they  in- 
volved legislation  to  bring  them  about,  were  given 
as  compromises  to  women  asking  enfranchise- 
ment, by  men  unwilling  to  grant  rights,  but 
anxious  to  quiet  the  demands  for  that  right 
which,  once  gained  and  exercised,  will  guarantee 
to  its  possessors  all  other  rights  which  may  come 
through  law.  Rachel   Foster  Avery. 

For  recent  facts,  see  Woman's  Suffrage  on 
page  1295. 

WOMEIPS  TRADE-UinOlfS  (IIT  GREAT 
BRITAin) :  The  object  of  trade-unionism,  broadly 
stated,  is  to  raise  wages  and  improve  conditions  of 
industry  by  collective  action.  The  improvement 
of  conditions  has  been  largely  relegated  to  the 
State ;  factory  and  workshop  laws  deal  with  the 
conditions  of  the  work-place,  but  State  regula- 
tions only  touch  wages  incidentally,  and  their 
regulation  reste  with  the  laws  of  the  trade.  Apart 
from  its  effect  on  wages,  the  effect  of  corporate 
action  may  have  remarkable  educational  results 
on  the  members  of  trade-unions  in  widening  their 
outlook,  interesting  them  in  the  administration 
of  their  affairs,  and  in  social  questions. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  we  first  hear  of  trade-unions,  as  we  now 
understand  them.     Prior  to  that  time  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  oppression,  but  the  workers  never 
appear  to  have  been  able  to  maintain  any  lasting 
combination  against  it,  till,   in  the  eighteenth 
century,  we  hear  of  the  action  taken 
Beffinninss     ^  *^^  tailors,  weavers,  and  various 
other  classes  of  workers  to  protect 
themselves.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  conditions  of  work  were 
cl^ging,  for  it  was  becoming  differentiated,  and 
classes  of  workers  were  growing  up  who  were  only 
able  to  undertake  a  certain  share  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  finished  goods.    Cutters,  sewers,  and 
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other  special  classes  of  workers  were  needed  to 
carry  on  tailoring,  and  among  the  weavers  some 
carded  and  others  wove,  while  the  material  in 
both  cases  belonged  to  an  employer.  Therefore 
the  work  was  being  carried  out  by  men  the  ma- 
jority of  whom  could  never  hope  to  rise  to  be 
employers,  who  owned  nothing  but  their  skill, 
ana  whose  interests  were  the  same  as  those  of  all 
the  other  employees  in  the  shop.  Here,  therefore, 
we  get  all  the  essential  elements  for  a  trade-union, 
in  the  existence  of  a  permanent  wage-earning 
class  in  a  trade  sufficiently  skilled  to  render 
the  workers  intelligent  and  alive  to  their  own 
interests.  The  resort  of  these  early  trade-unions 
for  the  redress  of  their  grievances  was  always  to 
the  law;  they  did  not  attempt  to  keep  up  their 
wages  by  their  unions,  but  used  their  organiza- 
tion to  get  the  laws  put  into  force;  a  compara- 
tively easy  step,  when  the  government  considered 
that  it  was  their  business  to  obtain  for  the  work- 
ers a  "convenient  proportion  of  their  wages," 
and  when  king  and  House  of  Commons  appear 
to  have  held  on  these  questions  the  workers' 
"brief." 

It  is  droll  to  the  modem  trade-union  official, 
who  recognizes  the  value  of  machinery  and  wel- 
comes invention,  to  find  the  government  itself 
prohibiting  the  use  of  the  gig  mill  at  the  workers' 
instance.  But  the  tide  of  mvention  and  all  the 
conditions  of  industrial  change  were  not  to  be 
kept  back  by  laws,  and  tho  as  late  as  1756  the 
Gloucestershire  weavers  obtained  a  table  and 
scheme  of  wages  by  which  their  piece-work  prices 
were  to  be  settled  by  the  justices,  the  act  was  one 
of  the  last  of  this  description  which  was  passed. 
Nor  was  this  scheme  of  long  existence,  for  before 
a  year  was  gone  it  was  repealed,  in  spite  of  the 
workers'  struggle  to  retain  it,  by  the  influence  of 
the  employers.  Henceforth  the  workers  peti- 
tioned Parliament  in  vain,  for  tho  the  government 
agreed  with  them  that  their  standard  of  life  was 
lowered,  while  the  production  of  their  labor  was 
enormously  increased,  they  saw  no  way  out  of 
the  difficulty,  and  amid  universal  discontent  and 
frequent  outbreaks,  the  situation  developed  till 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  After  1800  the 
old  pcmcy  was  entirely  reversed,  the  laws  giving 
powers  to  fix  wages  were  repealed,  the  laws 
against  combinations  enforced,  and  the  individ- 
ualist school  of  laissez-faire  ruled  supreme. 

For  many  years  there  was  much  oppression 
and  suffering,  imprisonment  and  heavy  penalties 
were  inflicted  on  the  workers'  leaders  whenever 
trade-unionism  showed  itself,  and  the  organiza- 
tions at  this  date  existed  ratjier  as  secret  socie- 
ties, with  quaint  oaths  and  strange  mysteries. 
Meanwhile,  however,  the. division  between  labor 
and  capital  was  becoming  complete,  a  "horizon- 
tal cleavage"  which  created  a  national  wage- 
earning  class  was  taking  place,  and  we  owe  the 
modem  trade-union  movement,  with  its  iden- 
tification of  the  interests  of  the  workers  as  a  class, 
to  the  persecution  of  trade-unionists,  which  did 
not  cease  till  long  after  the  laws  against  com- 
binations had  been  repealed,  for  the  individual- 
istic school  died  hard. 

What  part  had  women  played  fn  the  vicissi- 
tudes and  development  of  the  trade-unionist 
movement  ?  A  very  small  one,  tho  it  is  interest- 
ing to  find  that  in  1837,  when,  after  the  repeal 
of  the  Combination  Laws,  the  Grand  General 
Union  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  being  started 
by  the  cotton-spinners,  the  women  and  girls  were 
urged  by  them  to  form  separate  organizations. 


The  organizations  did  not  last;  but  it  is  appro- 
priate that  what  seems  to  be  one  of  the  earliest 
indications  of  women's  trade-unions  should  be 
found  in  a  trade  which  on  the  wiser  lines  of 
united  enrolment  includes  now  in  its  member- 
ship two  thirds  of  the  organized  women  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  industrial  interests  of  men  and  women 
are  identical,  and  the  present  status  of  women's 
organization  is,  we  are  convinced,  due  to  the  rec- 
ognition of  this  fact.  About  100,000  women  are 
members  of  the  Lancashire  organizations,  and 
none  are  conducted  with  more  wisdom  or  states- 
manship. 

The  results  are  what  we  should  anticipate. 
Wages  are  at  a  far  higher  average  than  is  usual 
in  trades  where  women  are  largely  employed; 
hours  and  conditions  in  the  cotton  trade  are  no- 
toriously above  the  average;  the  settlement  of 
disputes  is,  as  a  rule,  by  the  deliberation  of  the 
officials  of  the  opposing  organizations  of  masters 
and  men,  rather  than  by  the  rough-and-ready 
method  of  a  strike.  We  have  in  Lancashire  the 
champion  women's  unions  of  the  world. 

The  same  results  have  not  yet  been  achieved 
outside  Lancashire.  The  total  of  organized 
women  numbers  about  140,000,  and  of  these  the 
50,000  not  already  accounted  for  are  in  scattered 
unions  all  over  the  country,  not  massed  in  one 
district  or- trade,  and  as  the  mem- 

j^jjjj^  bership  of  some  of  them  is  very  small, 
numbering  even  as  few  as  fifty  per- 
sons, they  cannot  be  named  with  the 
great  and  stable  Lancashire  organizations.  Apart 
from  Lancashire  the  textile  organizations  of 
Yorkshire,  and  even  of  Scotland,  are  compara- 
tively weak;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
textile  center  in  Belfast. 

During  1906  a  remarkable  revival  has  taken 
place  in  Scotland  and  in  Belfast.  A  lockout  in 
Dundee  has  resulted  in  a  trade-union  of  5,000 
members,  and  struggles  in  Paisley,  Brechin,  and 
elsewhere  are  awakening  the  dormant  interest  in 
trade-unionism,  while  m  Belfast  a  lockout  of 
15,000  operatives  has  also  had  as  its  result  the 
increase  of  the  textile  unions  there. 

As  the  result  of  long  experience,  the  W.  T.  U. 
League  advocates  and  adopts  the  policy  of  or- 
ganizing the  women  with  the  men  in  trade-unions, 
or  where  joint  organization  is  impossible,  in 
closely  affiliated  organizations.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  examples  in  which  a  women's  union 
has  been  successful.  Leaving  the  textile  trade 
and  coming  to  those  miscellaneous  trades  in 
which  women  are  employed,  upholstering  pro- 
vides us  with  an  example  of  a  successful  union 
of  purely  female  membership,  for  in  this  trade 
in  Liverpool  the  women  have  gained  a  rise  of 
35.  a  week  throu^  their  organization.  The 
London  Union  of  Women  Cigarmakers,  which 
forms  an  organization  closely  affiliated  with 
the  men's  union,  tho  not  an  integral  part 
of  it,  furnishes  another  example:  as  does  the 
Leicester  Cigarmakers'  Union,  containing  about 
two  thirds  of  the  number  of  the  trade  in  the  dis- 
trict, of  which  two  thirds  half  are  women.  In 
the  Cigarmakers'  Union  the  trade  feeling  is  so 
strong  that  a  complete  system  of  boycott  is  car- 
ried out  by  the  women,  and  non-unionists  are  not 
tolerated  by  them  in  their  workrooms — a  new- 
comer and  non-unionist  must  join  the  union  or 
relinquish  her  work.  The  felt  hatters  have 
opened  their  ranks  to  women,  and  have  a  consid- 
erable female  membership.    There  has  been  a 
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plucky  attempt  both  throughout  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade,  and  by  the  men  officials  in  the  tailor- 
ing and  in  the  clothiers'  trades,  to  bring  the 
women  workers  into  line  with  the  men.  This 
has  not  yet  been  very  successful,  tho  there  is  a 
good  branch  of  the  first  in  Leicester. 

It  is  clear  that  140,000  women  trade-unionists 
out  of  5,000,000  available  for  organization  is  not 
a  targe  proportion.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of 
note  that  at  the  first  Trade  Congress  at  Sheffield 
in  i866  110,000  men  only  were  represented,  and 
the  organization  of  women  dates  from  a  later 
date  than  that  of  men.  The  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  organization  of  women  are  great.  Per- 
manency m  wage-earning  is  held  to  be  a  first 
essential  for  successful  trade  organization,  and 
marriage,  which  frequently  takes  women  out  of 
the  labor  market,  militates  against  this  perma- 
nency so  far  as  women  are  concerned.  There 
has  nevertheless  been  remarkable  progress  in 
trade-unionism  for  women  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  skilled  and  educated  worker,  tele- 
phonists, general  post-office  employees,  shop 
assistants,  telegraphists,  are  organizing.  The 
telephonists'  orgamzation  mmibers  1,500,  which 
is  75  per  cent  of  the  total  available  in  London, 
and  100  per  cent  in  some  of  the  big  centers,  such 
as  Manchester.  More  than  two  thirds  of  the 
possible  female  members  in  the  major  establish- 
ment of  the  general  post-office  have  been  en- 
rolled, while  the  shop  assistants'  female  mem- 
bership is  over  15,000.  This  forward  movement 
among  the  educated  and  skilled  women  employ- 
ees will  have  a  great  effect  in  consolidating  the 
whole  movement  and  giving  it  permanent  sta- 
bility. 

The  women  to  whom  the  work  of  trade  organ- 
ization has  owed  most  in  England  in  the  past  are 
Mrs.  Paterson,  the  founder  of  the  Women's  Trade- 
Union  League,  and  Lady  Dilke,  its  devoted  sup- 
porter and  finally  its  chairman.  Other  strong 
personalities  have  been  those  of  Mrs.  H.J.  Ten- 
nant,  formerly  superintending  woman  her  Maj- 
esty's inspector  of  factories,  and  the  League  treas- 
urer, Mrs.  Marland  Brodie,  a  textile  worker  and 
League  organizer.  At  present  magnificent  organ- 
izing work  is  being  done  by  the  League  secretary. 
Miss  Macarthur.  Its  debt  to  men  trade-unionists, 
particularly  in  the  textile  trade,  is  very  great. 
Gertrude  M.  Tuckwell, 
Chairman  Women's  Trade-Union  League. 

RariSBHCBs:  Hittory  ci  Tradt-Unionism.  Sidney  Webb, 
(Longniana  &  Co.);  Women  as  Trade-VnionisU,  Gertrude 
Tuckwell;  jToprf'Iy  Rtpori  of  Women's  Trade-  Ununt  League: 
Trade-Umonism  Amonest  Women,  Mary  R.  Macarthur; 
Indnslrial  Position  of  Women,  Lady  Dilke.  All  these  and 
other  publications  dealing  with  the  industrial  position  of 
women  are  to  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Women's 
Tiade-Union  League,"  Club  Unioa  Building,  Clerlcenwell 
Road,  E.  C,  London. 


WOMEN  nr  TRADE-UHIOKS  (DT  THE 
Uliii'JsD  STATES) :  The  presence  of  women  wage- 
workers  in  the  trade-unions  of  the  U.  S.  is  a 
fact  of  very  recent  history;  indeed,  it  is  only 
within  the  last  six  or  eight  years  that  they  have 
been  organized  in  any  considerable  numbers.  It 
is  true  that  from  the  earliest  days  of  American 
factory  industry  women  have  at  times  gone  out 
on  strikes,  following  the  leadership  of  their  men 
associates,  or  acting  independently  upon  their 
own  initiative  and  on  account  of  their  own  ^ev- 
ances;  but  they  have  had  almost  no  part  in  the 
successive  organized  efforts  of  wage-workers  to 
obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  benefits  of  advancing 


civilization.  This  fact  is  not  hard  to  understand. 
The  earlier  labor  agitations  were  largely  political, 
both  in  aims  and  methods,  and  quite  beyond  the 
factory  girl's  range  of  interest,  even  tho  she  was 
a  New  England  schoolmistress.  Moreover,  be- 
fore industry  had  been  completely  taken  out  of 
the  household,  and  before  the  real  social  signifi- 
cance of  the  factory  system  was  recognized, 
women  even  more  generally  than  at  present 
looked  upon  wage-earning  work  as  a  temporary 
occupation,  and  interested  themselves  in  ways 
of  escape  from  it,  rather  than  in  means  of  im- 
proving its  conditions.  Their  indifference  to  the 
purposes  of  the  Labor  movement  was  strength- 
ened by  the  hostile  attitude  of  tmion- 

wufa»>»  'sts  toward  female  competitors  in  the 
^  factory  and  the  shop.  This  oppo- 
sition has  given  way,  as  the  men 
have  come  to  recognize  that  women  are  a  per- 
manent factor  in  the  present  system  of  industry, 
and  that  their  competition  is  much  less  danger- 
ous when  they  are  brought  into  the  unions  and 
made  a  definite  and  controllable  element  in  the 
labor  problem.  A  new  and  enlightened  policy 
in  regard  to  women  workers  was  part  of  a  very 
liberal  and  aggressive  program  adopted  by  the 
labor  organizations  about  1890.  From  that  time 
on,  for  several  years,  a  very  significant  trade- 
union  development  took  place,  consisting  in  the 
association  of  local  bodies  to  form  national  unions, 
in  the  growth  in  numbers  and  influence  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  in  the  suc- 
cessful agitations  carried  on  by  these  socie- 
ties through  their  organizers.  Ine  movement, 
checked  by  the  depression  of  1894,  soon  regained 
strength,  and  by  1000  was  going  forward  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  In  the  later  period  a  lar^e  number 
of  women  were  brought  mto  the  tmions.  In- 
deed, upon  the  whole,  the  organization  of  women 
workers  has  been  a  subsidiary  part  of  the  tmion 
program,  forced  upon  the  men's  societies  by  the 
necessities  of  the  situation. 

The  American  labor  organizations  of  which 
wage-earning  women  are  a  part  fall  into  four 
groups  of  widely  differing  importance.  In  the 
first  class  are  the  national  and  so-called  inter- 
national unions,  which  form  the  chief  elements 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  mem- 
bership  of  these  bodies  is  organized  into  local 
tmions,  which  have  a  large  degree  of  autonomy. 
The  second  group  consists  of  those  local  trade 
and  federal  tmions  which  are  directly  connected 
with  the  federation.  They  are  made  up  of  wage- 
earners  in  trades  for  which  there  is  no  national 
oiganization,  or  of  employees  in  various  indus- 
tries who  cannot  be  gathered  into  trade  locals 
because  of  lack  of  numbers.  To  a  third  class  be- 
long those  unions,  fairly  numerous  in  the  Eastern 
states,  which  have  no  national  or  federal  con- 
nections. The  warring  branches  of  the  declining 
Knights  of  Labor  form  the  fourth  group.  The 
last  three  classes  are  of  comparatively  little  sig- 
nificance in  relation  to  the  subject  in  hand, 
whether  judged  by  numbers,  or  by  the  part 
women  have  played  in  their  history.  For  this 
reason,  and  because  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
detailed  information  concerning  them,  this  article 
is  confined  to  a  consideration  of  the  national 
trade  organizations,  which  are  the  main  factors  in 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

These  tmions  may  be-  considered  in  three 
groups,  the  basis  of  classification  being  the  num- 
bers and  relative  importance  of  women  in  the 
trades;  for  these  facts  vitally  affect  the  strength 
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of  the  union,  the  activity  of  women  in  its  man- 
agement, and  explain  many  of  the  details  of 
its  history.  In  the  first  class  are 
OronDi  ^ose  organizations  having  jurisdic- 
'  tion  over  industries  in  which  wom- 
en are  but  a  small  part  of  the  total 
number  of  wage-workers,  and  usually  perform 
unskilled  processes.  Owing  to  their  relative  un- 
importance union  men  have  not  considered  it  a 
profitable  policy  to  spend  great  energy  in  bring- 
mg  them  into  the^r  organizations.  The  unions 
of  the  Telegraphers,  the  Potters,  the  Bakery  and 
Confectionery  Workers,  the  Meat  Cutters  and 
Butchers,  and  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees are  the  chief  organizations  presenting 
these  phenomena.  In  all  of  them  the  proportion 
of  women  organized  is  much  smaller  than  the 
proportion  in  the  trade,  and  in  all  the  women  are 
but  an  insignificant  part  of  the  total  membership 
of  the  union.  In  the  Potters'  Society  they  are 
2$o  out  of  6,050;  in  that  of  the  Waiters  650  out 
of  4,800;  the  unions  of  women  in  the  packing- 
houses flourished  for  a  short  time  tmder  the  fos- 
tering care  of  a  few  social  settlement  workers, 
but  disappeared  when  met  by  the  opposition  of 
the  last  few  years;  the  women  telegraphers  con- 
stitute about  30  per  cent  of  the  persons  in  the 
trade  and  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the 
membership  of  the  union.  In  telegraphy  the 
workers  must  possess  general  intelligence  and 
special  skill,  two  characteristics  favorable  to  the 
development  of  unionism  among  any  set  of 
workers.  The  other  trades  are  filled  by  girls 
who  learn  the  simple  processes  quickly,  and  do 
not  remain  long  in  one  trade,  out  pass  on  to 
something  new.  Under  such  conditions  it  is 
hard  to  maintain  a  union  scale  against  compe- 
tition, and  difficult  to  rouse  interest  for  union 
principles  among  workers  who  are  so  transient 
in  any  one  industry. 

The  second  group  of  unions  consists  of  organ- 
izations which  cover  trades  where  women  work 
in  considerable  numbers  and  are  a  serious  factor 
in  the  labor  problem.  They  may  compete  direct- 
ly with  men;  if  so,  their  presence  is  Ukely  to  be 
looked  upon  with  jealousy  by  their  brethren, 
who  have  grudgingly  organized  them,  because 
their  competition  outside  the  tmion  was  dan- 
gerous. In  those  trades  in  which  women's  work 
is  supplementary  to  that  of  men  their  organiza- 
tion has  usually  been  due  to  the  belief  of  the  men 
that  the  cooperation  of  so  large  a  part  of  their 
fellow  workers  was  desirable.  While  the  num- 
ber of  women  printers  in  the  newspaper  and  peri- 
odical offices  IS  small,  their  relative  number  in 
the  book  trade  of  certain  places,  especially  in 
Boston,  is  so  considerable  that  their  competition 
tends  to  seriously  affect  wages.  They  are  not 
organized  in  proportion  to  their  numbers,  being 
perhaps  3,000  out  of  47,000  members  of  the  Ty- 
pographical Union.  Tney  learn  the  fundamental 
process  of  setting  up  straight  matter  in  a  few 
weeks,  while  men  acquire  proficiency  in  all  parts 
of  the  trade  during  a  four  years'  apprenticeship. 
Women  are  as  accurate  as  the  men,  but  not  so 
swift,  hence  the  policy  of  the  tmion  in  insisting 
upon  an  identical  time  scale  for  both  sexes  tends 
to  keep  women  typesetters  out  of  the  union  of- 
fices. In  places  where  the  union  scale  does  not 
prevail  they  receive  considerably  less  than  union 
wages.  These  facts  have  led  to  ill  feeling  be- 
tween men  and  women  compositors,  which  is  not 
conducive  to  the  progress  of  unionism  among' 
the  latter. 


The  unusual  success  of  the  boot  and  shoe 
workers  in  organizing  women  is  due  to  several 
facts:  fair  wages  have  attracted  persons  with 
sufficient  inteUigence  to  understand  somewhat 
the  significance  of  union  principles  and  to  carry 
on  its  work;  there  is  little  competition  and  re- 
sulting jealousy  between  men  and  women  in  the 
trade;  a  closed-shop  policy,  insisted  upon  wher- 
ever it  has  been  possible  to  maintain  it,  has 
forced  manv  indifferent  women  into  the  organ- 
ization ;  higfi  dues  and  benefits  have  strengthened 
the  society  and  inspired  the  members  with  a 
sense  of  its  power.  About  one  third  of  the  so- 
ciety's constituency  is  female.  The  Bookbinders' 
Union  resembles  in  its  chief  features  the  organ- 
ization of  the  Boot  and  Shoe  Workers;  but  a 
larger  part  of  the  employees  in  the  trade  are 
women.  Wages  are  lower,  and  union  dues  are 
less  for  women  than  for  men.  Perhaps  two  fifths 
of  the  employees  of  the  tobacco  factories  are 
girls.  The  Tobacco  Workers  adhere  to  a  policy 
of  closed  shops  and  identical  wages  for  women 
and  men,  and  as  a  result  they  have  a  smaller 
proportion  of  women  than  are  found  in  the  open 
shops  where  women's  wages  are  much  lower 
than  men's.  Wherever  the  trust  is  powerful  a 
large  number  of  girls  are  engaged  in  cigarmaking, 
but  they  do  not  constitute  an  important  part 
of  the  Cigar  Workers'  Union,  for  the  non-union 
factories  make  a  much  greater  difference  between 
men's  and  women's  wages  than  that  which  is  al- 
lowed by  the  union,  and  hence  have  a  greater 
incentive  to  employ  women. 

In  those  industries  in  which  women  constitute 
the  majority  of  wage-workers,  unionism  has  not 
made  encouraging  progress,  but  its  failure  can- 
not often  be  attributed  to  this  fact  alone,  for  in 
a  number  of  cases  there  are  present  other  un- 
favorable conditions.  In  the  manufacture  of 
clothing  the  unfortunate  organization  of  the  in- 
dustry, the  nature  of  the  work,  which 

DifflinltlM  ^^"^  •*  ?*  be  carried  on  in  living 
rooms  and  small  shops,  the  compe- 
tition of  ever-increasing  numbers  of 
foreigners,  are  facts  as  fundamental  as  the  pres- 
ence of  large  numbers  of  women.  The  women's 
locals  of  the  United  Garment  Workers  have  been 
formed  largely  under  the  compulsion  of  the  label 
policy,  and  have  been  maintamed  by  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  union's  business  agents.  The 
Ladies'  Garment  Workers  is  a  feeble  association, 
which  is  struggling  against  overwhelming  odds, 
for  to  the  evils  of  the  men's  clothing  trade  there 
is  added  the  misfortune  of  the  trade's  being  pe- 
culiarly subject  to  the  influence  of  season  and 
fashion.  But  a  small  percentage  of  the  employ- 
ees in  the  great  number  of  laundries  scattered 
over  the  country  are  organized  in  the  Shirt, 
Waist,  and  Laundry  Workers'  Union;  this  is 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  the  workers 
are  not  concentrated  in  large  establishments,  but 
still  more  to  the  large  percentage  of  women  in  the 
trade.  '  In  the  glove  industry  two  thirds  of  the 
employees  are  women.  The  Glove  Workers' 
Umon,  formed  at  the  instigation  of  the  glove- 
cutters'  society,  has  effected  some  improvements 
in  wages  and  conditions,  but  does  not  include 
a  large  part  of  the  women  glove  workers.  The 
failure  of  unionism  among  the  cotton  and  woolen 
factonr  operatives  of  the  U.  S.  is  explained  by  a 
consideration  of  the  successive  waves  of  imnu- 

f  rants  with  ever  lower  standards  of  living  which 
ave  filled  the  ranks  of  the  New  England  indus- 
try, and  of  the  ignorance  and  rural  individualism 
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of  the  Southern  mill  hands,  together  with  the 
fact  that  about  one  half  the  workers  are  women 
and  young  girls.  The  United  Textile  Workers 
is  a  struggling  organization  that  seeks  to  include 
wage-earners  of  all  classes. 

Most  of  the  labor  organizations  with  which 
women  are  connected  are  fairly  conservative  in 
policy  in  spite  of  the  declarations  of  socialistic 
principles  found  in  their  constitutions.  Two  of 
them  are  among  the  oldest  and  strongest  unions 
in  the  country.  In  practically  all  women  are 
admitted  upon  the  same  terms  as  men,  have  the 
same  power  of  voting,  and  are  eligible  to  all  of- 
fices. In  unions  where  women's  wages  are  very 
low  their  dues  and  benefits  are  smaller  than  those 
for  men.  Usually  one  local  is  formed  for  each 
department  of  an  industry,  which  results  often 
in  associations  composed  entirely  of  one  sex, 
for  women's  work  is  to  a  good  degree  supple- 
mentary to  that  of  men.  In  their  own  unions 
women  act  as  officers,  unless  the  body  is  very 
large,  or  the  members  are  quite  inexperienced.. 
Several  national  organizations  support  women 
organizers,  and  in  nearly  all  they  are  sent  as  dele- 
gates to  conventions,  where  they  serve  upon  the 
less  important  committees.  But  whatever  their 
constitutional  rights,  and  whatever  their  nomi- 
nal recognition,  the  actual  influence  of  women 
in  determining  the  general  policy  of  the  unions 
has  been  smaU. 

The    progress   of    labor   organization    among 
women  has  thus  far  largely  resulted  frgm  the 
proselyting  efforts  of  the  men  in  the  unions,  and 
these  efforts  have  been  exerted  as  women  were 
a  more  or  less  important  factor  in 
PelioT      *"    industry.     But    the    success   of 
women's   unions  is  everywhere   de- 
pendent upon  the  presence  of  certain 
favorable  industrial  and  social  conditions.     They 
are  likely  to  be  prosperous  in  a  locality  where 
all  trades  are  well  organized,  and  in  a  trade  in 
which  women's  work  is  supplementary  to,  rather 
than  competitive  with,  that  of  men.     Women  of 
a  comparatively  high  standard  of  intelligence 
and  of  American  birth  make  the  most  effective 
unionists.     The  label  policy  often  forces  indiffer- 
ent women  into  a  union,  and  is  the  means  by 
which  a  few  vigorous  members  maintain  a  fairly 
vigorous  local. 

Of  the  conditions  tmfavorable  to  development 
of  unionism  among  female  wage-workers  certain 
ones  are  temporary  and  may  disappear  with  the 
improvement  of  the  organization  of  industry. 
In  the  sweated  trades  the  hopelessness,  low  de- 
gree of  vitality  and  of  intelligence  resulting  from 
miserable  wages  and  bad  sanitary  conditions,  are 
an  effectual  hindrance  to  the  organizing  of  women 
workers.  The  fear  that  the  uniform  scale  for 
men's  and  women's  work  demanded  by  certain 
unions  will  result  in  the  displacement  of  the 
weaker  sex  keeps  women  out  of  some  unions. 
Their  interests  are  not  as  carefully  looked  after 
by  the  unions  as  those  of  their  brethren,  and  less 
effort  is  made  to  bring  them  into  the  organiza- 
tions. In  some  industries  women's  presence  is 
recent,  which  fact  explains  in  part  the  indifference 
of  the  men  and  the  failure  of  the  women  to  real- 
ize their  importance  in  the  trade. 

More  serious  are  the  following  considerations, 
based  upon  fundamental  facts.  Women  who 
never  become  identified  with  any  trade,  but  pass 
from  one  industry  to  another  doing  unskilled 
work  in  each,  can  have  no  real  interest  in  a  trade- 
union.     In  many  occupations  the  girls  are  too 


younjg  and  untrained  to  consider  their  industrial 
relations  as  a  very  serious  matter.  Women  have 
more  home  interests  than  men,  and  find  there 
diversions  which  men  must  seek  outside,  and 
which  they  find  in  the  activities  of  their  union. 
The  fact  that  a  large  number  of  women  work  to 
earn  the  luxuries,  not  the  necessities,  of  life, 
renders  them  less  ready  to  struggle  for  a  living 
wage.  Often  girls  refuse  to  join  a  union  for 
fear  of  losing  caste  among  their  ac()uaintances  by 
openly  identifying  themselves  with  the  wage- 
workers.  Of  more  importance  than  all  other 
considerations  is  the  fact  that  most  women  look 
upon  work  in  the  shop  or  factory  as  a  temporary 
employment  between  school  and  marriage;  this 
naturally  results  in  an  unwillingness  to  sacrifice 
any  present  for  a  future  good,  as  is  often  neces- 
sary in  a  union,  or  to  give  time  and  energy  to 
build  up  an  organization  with  which  they  will  be 
identified  but  a  few  years. 

Wherever  vigorous  organizations  of  women 
have  been  n^intained,  wages  have  been  increased 
and  many  petty  annoyances  have  been  done 
away  with.  They  have  been  too  much  en- 
grossed with  the  fundamental  matter  of  wages 
to  spend  their  energies  in  struggling  directly  for 
better  sanitary  conditions,  but  the  combined 
labor  forces  of  the  leading  manufacturing  states 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  relatively 
high  standards  of  safety  and  hygiene  established 
by  the  factory  codes.  The  union  often  serves 
as  an  educational  and  social  institution,  in  which 
the  working  girl  acquires  a  broader  outlook  on 
life;  learns  the  lesson  of  subordination  of  self  for 
the  good  of  her  associates;  and  develops  that 
individuality  which  the  factory  life  crushes  out. 

B.  M.  Herron. 

References;  (For  references  on  Woman's  Suffrage  and 
Economic  Position  in  Great  Britain  see  the  articles  under 
these  titles.)  United  States:  H'(mfaM'5SM^ragf.  Mrs.  Mary 
Jacobi;  Common  Sense  Applied  to  Woman's  Suffrage 
(1894),  Mrs.  Helen  Johnson;  Woman  and  the  Republic 
(1897)  (anti),  Susan  B.  Anthony.  Ida  H.  Harper,  and 
others;  History  of  Woman's  Suffrage  (4  vols.,  188^-1900). 
Francis  Parkman;  Some  of  the  Reasons  Against  Woman  s 
Suffrage >  see  also  leaflets  of  the  Massachusetts  Woman's 
Suttragc  Association,  3  Park  Street,  Boston;  Woman's 
Kconomic  Position,  August  Bebel;  Woman  in  the  Past, 
Present,  and  Future  (1893),  Helen  Campbell;  Prisoners  of 
Pot<erty  and  Household  Economics  (1897),  Grace  Dodge  and 
others;  What  Women  Can  Earn  (1898).  Charlotte  P. 
(Stetson)  Gilman;  Woman  and  Economics  (1899),  "^^ 
Home  (1903),  Francis  A.  Kcllar;  Out  of  Work  (1904).  C. 
Letoumeau:  Condition  of  Women  in  alt  Races  (I^rench). 
Prof.  Lucy  M.  Salmon;  Domestic  Service  (190 1);  Statistics 
of  Women  at  Work,  U.  S,  Census  (1907). 

WOMEH'S  TRADE-UNIOH  LEAGUES:  The 
English  Woman's  Trade-Union  League  is  a  most 
effective  organization,  formed  in  1874,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Paterson  aided  by 
Lady  Dilke  and  now  ably  conducted  by  Miss 
Gertrude  M.  Tuckwell  (its  former  secretary  and 
now  its  chairman)  and  Miss  M.  R.  Macarthur,  its 
present  secretary.  It  has  afifiliated  with  it  some 
100  societies  and  about  75,000  members.  It 
aims  at  the  organization  of  working  women 
(usually  in  the  same  unions  with  men),  at  in- 
vestigating and  endeavoring  to  right  women's 
trade  wrongs,  and  at  promoting  remedial  legisla- 
tion. Address:  Club  Union  Buildings,  Clerken- 
well  Road,  London,  E.  C. 

In  America  a  National  Woman's  Trade-Union 
League  was  formed  in  1903,  largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Walling  and  Mrs.  Mary  K. 
O'Sullivan.  It  has  headquarters  at  present  in 
Chicago,  with  Mrs.  Raymond  Robins  as  president 
and  Miss  Annie  E.  Nicholas  as  secretary.    Ad- 
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dress:  275  Lassalle  Street.  The  aims  in  the  main 
are  the  same  as  the  English  League,  but  the 
society  being  very  much  younger  has  by  no  means 
the  strength  of  the  English  League.  There  are 
active  branch  leagues  in  Chicago,  with  Miss  Steg- 
hagen  as  secretary  (same  address  as  the  National 
League);  in  New  York,  with  Miss  Helen  Marot 
as  secretary,  1 1  Waverley  Place;  and  a  less  active 
league  in  Boston,  with  Miss  Emily  Greene  Balch 
of  Wellesley  College  as  president.  A  Woman's 
Union  Label  League  also  exists.  Secretary,  Mrs. 
J.  P.  O'Neill,  565  Dickens  Avenue,  Chicago. 

The  objects  and  platform  of  the  Chicago  Wom- 
an's Trade-Union  League,  which  may  be  taken 
as  a  sample  of  all,  are  as  follows:  i.  Organization 
of  all  workers  into  trade-unions.  2.  Equal  pay 
for  equal  work.  3.  Eight-hour  day.  4.  A  min- 
imum wage  scale.  5.  Pull  citizenship  for  women. 
6.  All  principles  embodied  in  the  economic  pro- 
gram of  the  American  Pederation  of  Labor. 

Object 

The  object  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  trade  organization  of 
women,  to  forward  labor  legislation,  to  assist  the 
local  trade-unions,  and  to  aid  in  the  formation  of 
new  unions  in  all  trades,  especially  where  women 
are  employed,  such  tmions  to  be  affiliated  with  the 
American  Pederation  of  Labor  and  with  their  na- 
tional or  international  organization  if  such  exists. 

In  the  U.  S.  an  important  Inter-Municipal 
Research  Committee  was  organized  in  1904  for 
the  study  of  conditions  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
unemployed  and  unskilled  workers.  It  is  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  following  societies: 
Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
Boston,  Mrs.  Mary  Morton  Kehew,  chairman; 
Woman's  Municipal  League,  New  York,  Mrs. 
Richard  Aldrich ;  Research  and  Protective  Asso- 
ciation, Philaddphia,  Mrs.  Wilbur  P.  Hamilton; 
College  Settlements  Association,  Mrs.  Arthur  H. 
Scribner;  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  Miss  Sadie 
American;  National  League  for  Protection  of 
Colored  Women,  William  Jay  Schieffelin.  The 
committee  conducts  a  correspondence  depart- 
ment, "  Housewives  and  Household  Aids,"  in  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  It  has  given  lai^e  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  domestics,  and  from 
time  to  time  conducts  various  important  in- 
vestigations. Miss  Prances  A.  Kellor  is  the  gen- 
eral director.  Address:  19  East  Twenty-sixth 
Street,  New  York. 

In  Great  Britain  another  important  organiza- 
tion is  the  Woman's  Industrial  Council,  which 
publishes  the  Woman's  Industrial  News.  Secre- 
tary, Miss  Papworth,  7  John  Street,  Adelphi, 
London,  W.  C,  England. 

WOMAITS  WORK,  CLUBS  FOR:  With 
women's  clubs,  so  far  as  they  are  merely  social, 
literary,  artistic,  scientific,  or  religious,  this  En- 
cyclopedia is  not  directly  concerned,  but  the 
general  movement  and  organization  of  women's 
clubs  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  significant 
of  social  reform.  Women's  political  and  economic 
societies  we  consider  elsewhere  (see  Woman's 
Suffrage,  Woman's  Economic  Position, 
Woman's  Trade-Unions,  etc.),  but  the  lar|[e 
majority  of  women's  clubs  do  not  come  under  this 
head.  The  whole  number  of  women's  clubs  in 
the  United  States  is  not  known,  nor  their  mem- 
bership, though  it  is  estimated  at  about  i  ,000,000. 

Some  5,261  clubs  with  something  like  800,000 
members  (active  and  associate)  are  organized  into 


a  General  Pederation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Of  the 
Pederation,  Mrs.  Sarah  S.  Piatt  Decker  of  Denver, 
Colo.,  is  president,  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Perkins 
secretary.  Address:  1547  W.  Clinch  Avenue, 
Knoxville,  Tenn. 

The  following,  from  the  Directory  of  Women's 
Clubs  in  America  for  1907,  is  an  approximation 
to  the  number  of  clubs  in  the  different  states  in- 
cluding the  Pederation  and  non-Federation  clubs. 
Most  of  the  states  have  State  Federations.  Those 
starred  have  none: 


State 


Alabama* 

Alaska* 

Ariioaa 

Arkanias 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Dtetrict  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinoia 

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

TiOiiitiiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnev>ta 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampehire 

New  Mexico* 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon. 


Pennsylvania '.     175 


Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 
South  Dakote. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia* 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


•I 


Clubs 

Membership 

41 

4 

loS 

»4 

Soo 

.1? 

3.915 

".S>J 

130 

6,000 

S> 

1.560 

II 

1.186 

'3 

5. 000 

13 

1.030 

57 

5.'SO 

»7 

joo 

>8o 

178 

4.000 

S9 

3>« 

12.114 

J  50 

7.ooe 

49 

6.7a  I 

11 

6a6 

114 

4.300 

35 

3.000 

'i* 

30.000 

i8> 

15.000 

I7» 

7.61s 

36 

is6 

4.000 

>6 

900 

140 

4,360 

I 

170 

80 

4.77S 

4 

»46 

104 

11.617 

>34 

41.000 

33 

1,000 

59 

1,056 

>97 

11.500 

79 

1.437 

36 

1.600 

175 

18.000 

15 

1.397 

64 

S.75X 

46 

54 

s.400 

''} 

S.81S 

j6 

700 

>6 

1.9  II 

1 

54 

88 

1.1  to 

10 

6»5 

147 

6.100 

3» 

757 

WOMEN'S  WAGES:  If  accurate  sUtistics  of 
men's  wages  do  not  exist  except  for  a  few  trades, 
women's  wages  are  still  less  known.  Nothing 
that  can  be  called  statistics  for  very  recent  years 
exists.  An  investigation  of  woman  and  child 
labor  in  the  United  States  now  in  progress  will 
probably  throw  much  Ught,  but  at  present  only 
hints  can  be  given  from  various  sources.  A 
Report  of  the  Census  for  Women  at  Work  (1907) 
gives  only  their  occupations  and  numbers.  For 
earUer  years  we  have  more  information. 

According  to  Dr.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  women's 

wages  in  the  cotton  factories  of  New  England 

averaged  in  1831  from  $2.20  to  $2.60  per  week; 

in  1880  the  average  for  women  ranged 


Warn      ^  ^'^^  ^  C^'37>  ^^^  ^  1S90  in  the 

^^      entire  U.  S.  it  was  iS-JS.  ranging 

from  $3.21  to  $6.43.      'The  average 

annual  wa^es  for  women  clerks  in  the  U.  S.  for 

all  industries  was,  in  1890,  $463;  $890  for  mea. 

Women  operatives  received  $276. 
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According^  to  Mr.  Wright  (in  the  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Labor  lor  1889),  the  following 
was  the  weekly  average  earnings  of  women  in 
industries  in  various  cities: 


CiTIBS 

Avenge 
weekly 
earnings 

Atlanta           .            

$4. OS 

«:i8 

Boston 

S'64 

lli 

Buffalo 

ChaTteston 

rhiragfi 

5.74 

♦1' 

Cleveland 

Indianapolis 

4.67 

Newark 

5.  10 

New  (Means 

4.31 
5.55 

New  Y^" . .::::::::: :...:..::.:.. 

PhitaflHphia                

Piovidenoe 

5. 51 

RV-hmorol                                ,  ,  , 

St.  Louis 

s*  19 

St.  Paul 

San  Pfancisco 

6.01 

San  Joai 

4-99 

5-34 

The  report  adds: 

Much  is  beard  at  the  piesent  time  of  the  very  low  wages 
paid  working  women.  It  must  be  clear  that  they  do  not 
rise,  on  the  average,  above  $5  per  week,  or  ti-'A,  as  indicated 
by  this  report.  The  summary  by  cities.  Table  XXX,  on 
pages  530  and  S3 1,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  majority 
are  in  receipt  01  fair  wages,  when  the  whole  body  of  working 


women  is  considered;  but  373  earn  less  than  $100  a  year,  and 
quite  a  large  number  (i,aia)  cam  from  $100  to  $ir 
that  is,  the  earnings  of  these  women,  distributed 


quite  a  large  number  (i,aia)  cam  from  $100  to  $i5oayear; 
that  is,  the  earnings  of  these  women,  distributed  by  weela 
over  the  whole  year,  do  not  amount  to  more  than  fs  or  $3 


per  week.  These  are  the  great  exceptions,  but  the  figures 
tell  a  sad  story,  and  one  is  forced  to  ask  how  women  can  live 
on  such  eainings. 

Part  vii.  of  the  twentieth  report  of  Massa- 
chusetts Labor  Bureau,- 1889,  says: 

Of  the  whole  number  of  persons  in  industry.  73.97  per 
cent  were  single  and  16.03  per  cent  were  married.  Of  the 
males,  67.69  per  cent  were  single  and  32.31  per-cent  were 
married.  Of  the  females,  88.39  per  cent  were  single  and 
11.71  per  cent  were  married.  In  1885  as  compared  with 
iSts.  tiie  increase  in  married  females  was  39.64  per  cent. 

The  females  in  industry  considered  were  at  least  10  yean 
of  age.  Those  from  10  to  13  yean  of  age  formed  0.13  per 
cent  of  the  total;  from  14  to  19  yean  of  age,  33.19  per  cent; 
from  so  to  39  yean  of  age,  41.08  per  cent;  m>m  30  to  39  yean 
of  age,  is.oj  percent;  40  yean  of  age  and  over,  20.55  percent. 

01  the  total  female  population  from  10  to  13  yean  of 

age,  0.55  per  cent  were  engaged  in  gainful  punuits;  from 

14  to  19  yean  of  age,  6x.ii  per  cent;  from 

ao  to  39  yean  of  age,  59.77  per  cent;  from  30 

Conditioil    to  39  yean  of  age,  30.44  per  cent;  from  40  to 

49  yean  of  age,  aa.58  per  cent;  from  50  to  59 

yean  of  age.  19.79  per  cent;  from  60  to  79 

yean  of  age,  ai.8o  per  cent;  80  yean  of  age  and  over,  15.84 

per  cent;  those  whose  ages  were  unknown,  45  per  cent. 

More  than  one  fifth  of  the  women  engaged  in  gainful 
punuits  in  Massachusetts  in  1885  were  unemployed  for  a 
greater  or  less  period  during  the  year. 

The  6guna  given  and  comparisons  made  in  relation  to 
births,  marriages,  and  deaths  show  conclusively  that  the 
presence  of  women  in  industry  lias  not  decreased  the  number 
of  births  or  marriages,  nor  increased  the  number  of  deaths, 
for  fifty  cities  and  towns,  having  large  percentage*  of  women 
at  work,  with  64.39  PC^  cmt  of  t'>c  total  population,  had  69.09 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  births,  69.18  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  marriages,  and  but  63.53  per  cent  of  the 
total  number  of  deaths. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  women  reporting,  6  were  paid  leas 
than  $35  per  month;  88,  $35  and  under  (50;  144,  $so  and 
under  S7s:  88,  $75  and  under  $100;  73,  Sioo  and  under 
$300;  a,  isoo  and  under  $300,  and  a  a  salary  in  excess  of 
S300  per  month.  Porty-eignt  failed  to  answer  the  questions 
conconing  compensation. 

According  to  "What  Women  Can  Earn" 
(1898),  written  by  Miss  Grace  Dodge  and  others, 
the  following  are  the  ordinary  city  wages  for  girls 
and  women: 


In  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  $4.50  to 
$13 ;  cotton  goods  (spinners),  $3  to  $6;  (weavers), 
$3.75  to  $8;  for  typesetters,  $6  to  $12;  the  siUc 
industry,  $4.50  to  $7.50;  woolen  manufactiuing, 

$3  to  *9- 

In  the  great  stores,  salesgirls,  $4  to  $<;  cash 
girls,  $3  to  $3;  saleswomen,  $8  to  $10.  See  also 
statistics  on  page  1,290. 

Women's  wages  in  Europe  are  much  lower. 
(For  Great  Britain,  see  Woman's  Economic  Posi- 
tion IN  Grbat  Britain).  In  France,  according 
to  M.  Le  (3omte  d'Haussonville,  in  the  preface 
to  M.  Gibon's  "Employ&  et  Ouvriferes,"  girls'  and 
women's  wages  are  rarely  over  three  to  four 
francs  per  day  (sixty  to  eighty  cents).  In  sotne 
establishment  they  are  said  to  be  as  low  as  thirty 
cents  per  day.  In  Germany  women  in  factories, 
stores,  and  in  domestic  service  are  carefully  pro- 
tected and  their  wages  are  rising,  yet  often  still 
very  low.  In  the  sweated  home  industries  in 
Berlin  and  elsewhere,  they  receive  often  as  low 
as  two  or  three  cents  per  hour. 

WOODRUFF,  CLDTTOIT  ROGERS:  Secretary 
of  the  National  Municipal  League;  bom  t868, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. ;  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  college  and  law  departments.  From 
1897  to_i90o  memMr  of  the  Pennsylvania  Legis- 
lature; in  1903  was  special  investigator,  with  the 
Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory; in  1906  appointed  lay  (5ovemor  Penny- 
£  acker  registration  commissioner.  Since  1894 
[r.  Woodruff  has  been  actively  identified  with 
the  movement  for  the  improvement  of  municipal 
conditions  in  the  United  States;  served  as  secre- 
tary of  the  Philadelphia  Mtmicipal  League  and 
later  as  its  counsel;  has  also  served  as  secretary 
of  the  National  Municipal  League  since  its  forma- 
tion in  1894;  has  been  actively  and  officially  as- 
sociated with  the  American  Civic  Association, 
Electoral  Reforms  (Committee,  and  various  other 
bodies  engaged  in  the  work  of  improving  munic- 
ipal conditions.  Author  of  the  "Personal  Regis- 
tration," amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania. A  frequent  contributor  to  the  current 
periodicals,  and  editor  of  the  "Proceedings  of  the 
National  Municipal  League."  Address:  703  North 
American  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WOODS,  ROBERT  ARCHEY:  Head  of  South 
End  House,  Boston;  bom,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  1865; 
graduated  at  Amherst  College,  1886.  Studied  at 
Andover  Seminary,  1886-90.  Resident  of  Tovn- 
bee  Hall,  London,  1890.  One  of  the  founders 
in  1 89 1  of  the  social  settlement  called  Andover 
House,  now  the  South  End  House,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  head  worker,  a  position  he  has 
since  continuously  occupied.  Lecturer  on  sociol- 
ogy at  Andover  Seminary,  18^0-96;  since  then 
lecturer  at  Episcopal  Theological  School,  Cam- 
bridge, Mr,  Woods  has  taken  part  in  many 
movements  for  the  betterment  of  human  con- 
ditions, municipal,  social,  economic,  industrial. 
One  of  his  most  important  services  has  been  the 
editing  of  "The  City  Wilderness"  and  "Amer- 
icans in  Process,"  two  volumes  of  social  studies 
made  by  himself  and  fellow-workers  at  the  South 
End  House.  He  welcomes  all  well-considered 
experiments  toward  democratizing  industry  and 
culture.  Author:  "English  Social  Movements." 
Address:  30  Union  Park,  Boston. 

WOOLLEY,  JOHH  ORAHVILLE:  Temperance 
reformer;   bom  Collinsville,  Ohio,  1850;  gradu- 
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ated  from  Wesleyan  University,  Ohio,  1871; 
A.M.,  1873;  attended  Law  School  University  of 
Michigan,  1873;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Supreme 
Court  of  Illinois,  1874;  admitted  to  practise  in 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  1885;  practised 
in  New  York  City,  1886;  in  1888  entered  lecture 
field,  and  has  smce  spoken  on  the  subject  of 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  trafHc  in  the  principal 
English-speakii^  cities  of  the  world.  In  1899  be- 
came editor  of  The  New  Voice;  in  1900  was  nom- 
inee of  Prohibition  Party  for  President  of  the 
U.  S.  Mr.  WooUey  considers  the  traffic  in  al- 
coholic drinks  the  greatest  question  in  practical 
politics,  financially,  industrially,  morally,  and  be- 
lieves'it  to  be  a  question  not  only  for  the  police 
power  of  the  states,  but  also  for  the  police  power 
of  the  federal  government  in  the  Distnct  of 
Columbia,  the  territories,  and  the  islands;  and  in 
the  use  of  the  taxing  power  in  the  Department 
of  Internal  Revenue.  Author:  "Seed";  "The 
Sower";  "Civilization  by  Faith " ;  "The  Christian 
Citizen";  "A  Lion  Hunter."  Address:  $$35 
Cornell  Avenue,  Chicago. 

WOOLMAN,  JOHN:  Philanthropist,  abolition- 
ist; bom  Northampton,  West  Jersey,  1720.  His 
youth  was  spwnt  on  a  farm,  and  he  lived  by  the 
labor  of  his  hands,  chieily  as  a  tailor.  Began  his 
public  ministry  at  Mount  Holly,  N.  J.,  about  1742 
Mr  teaching  poor  and  neglected  children.  As  a 
Friend  (or  Quaker)  he  spent  much  of  his  time 
traveling  and  preaching.  In  a  tract,  "On  the 
Keeping  of  Negroes"  (two  parts,  1753-1862), 
he  pointed  out  the  dangers  of  slavery.  In  1773 
he  visited  England,  and  died  at  York,  in  that 
year,  of  smallpox.  Channing  considered  his 
"Journal "  the  purest  and  sweetest  of  autobiogra- 
phies. The  "Journal"  has  been  published  with 
an  introduction  by  the  poet  Whittier. 

WOOLSEY,  THEODORE  ©WIGHT:  Former 
president  of  Yale  College;  bom  New  York,  1801 ; 
graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1820.  Read  law 
m  Philadelphia;  studied  theology  at  Princeton; 
was  tutor  at  Yale,  1823-35;  studied  languages 
abroad,  1827-30;  was  elected  professor  of  Greek 
at  Yale  in  iStx  and  president  in  1846;  resigned 
in  1 87 1 .  Author : ' '  An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  International  Law  "  (i860) ;  "  An  Essay  on  Di- 
vorce and  Divorce  Legislation"  (i86g);  "Politi- 
cal Science"  (1877);  'Communism  and  Social- 
ism" (1879).     Died  in  1889. 

WORKING  WOMEN'S  CLUBS:  A  working 
woman's  club  or  society  is  aif  organization  formed 
among  busy  young  women  and  girls  to  secure,  by 
cooperation,  education,  opporttmities  of  social 
'  intercourse,  and  the  development  of  higher  and 
nobler  aims  in  life.  They  are  non-sectarian  and 
self-governing,  and  they  endeavor  as  far  as  pos- 
sible to  meet  their  own  expenses  by  means  of  fees, 
entertainments  given  by  the  members,  sale  of 
articles  made  in  classes,  or  by  good  business  man- 
agement in  the  subletting  of  club  rooms. 

In  most  cases  girls  are  admitted  who  have 
passed  the  age  of  fourteen.  Some  require  the 
indorsement  of  a  club  member  for  admission, 
others  welcome  freely  all  newcomers,  believing 
that  the  general  intelligence  and  serious  purpose 
of  the  other  members  will  exclude  the  unworthy. 

The  fees  in  clubs  vary  from  ten  cents  to  twenty- 
five  cents  a  month,  while  in  some  clubs  yearly 
fees  of  $1  or  $1.50  are  preferred. 

Edith  M.  Howbs. 


WORKMEN'S  SECRETARIATES:  Legal  aid 
bureaus  in  Germany,  organized  and  managed  by 
working  men. 

The  Social  Democrats  early  saw  the  vast  ad- 
vantage which  the  new  laws,  particularly  those 
on  imperial  insurance,  gave  their  comrades,  and 
the  more  intelligent  among  them  studied  these 
laws  not  only  with  a  view  for  their  own  benefit, 
but  for  that  of  their  fellow  workers.  These  men 
gave  their  free  evenings  to  the  instruction  of  their 
comrades  in  points  of  law,  to  advise  them  in  par- 
ticular cases,  etc.  The  work  soon  grew  to  such 
dimensions  in  the  larger  cities,  that  permanent 
secretaries  had  to  be  appointed  to  attend  to  the 
manifold  duties  of  the  office,  and  to  devote  their 
whole  time  to  it. 

The  usefulness  of  these  bureaus  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  thirty-two  of  them  re- 
ported 195,679  visitors  and  advice  given  on  197,- 
937  subjects  on  different  aspects  of  law  in  a  single 
year.  One  bureau  of  Cologne  advised  14,834 
people  in  1904.  A  further  proof  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  institution  is  the  fact  that  a  Central 
Workmen's  Secretariate  was  established  in  Berlin, 
April  I,  1903,  as  a  sort  of  clearing-house  for  the 
numerous  local  bureaus.  They  have  rapidly 
grown  in  number,  as  they  have  extended  their 
sphere  of  usefulness.  The  Roman  Catholics  had 
sixty-two  in  1905;  the  Protestants  have  fewer. 
The  most  numerous,  running  into  several  hun- 
dreds, are  those  of  the  Social  Democrats.  The 
first  one  was  established  in  Nuremberg,  1891 ;  it 
worked  so  well  that  the  Social  Democrats  saw  in 
it  a  powerful  weapon  for  benefiting  their  com- 
rades, and  for  making  propaganda  for  their  parti- 
zan  politics,  that  they  have  created  new  ones  in 
every  industrial  center,  altho  advice  is  usually 
given  free  to  all  comers,  whether  trade-unionists 
of  the  Social  Democratic  type,  of  other  associa- 
tions, or  not  union  men  at  all. 

WORLD'S  YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION,  THE:  To  Great  Britain  is  due 
the  credit  of  having  the  first  organization  which 
bore  the  name  Young  Women's  Christian  Associ- 
ation. 

This  was  founded  in  1884.  And  out  of  that 
root  has  grown  the  mighty  tree  whose  branches 
now  throw  their  protecting  shade  over  Europe, 
America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  even  far-off  Australasia. 

It  is  a  comprehensive  work,  yet  one  neither 
unpractical  nor  impossible,  as  the  present  number 
of  7,000  branches  in  nearly  every  country  of  the 
civilized  world  will  show.  Each  country  has  the 
responsibility  of  arranging  its  own  details,  and 
modifying  or  adjusting  details  to  the  local  condi- 
tions, but  the  fourfold  aim  and  symmetrical  de- 
velopment is  everywhere  kept  in  view.  Such  a 
work  can  justly  claim  the  interest  and  coopera- 
tion of  women  of  all  ranks  and  conditions. 

The  central  point  aroimd  which  all  work  cen- 
ters is  an  Institute  or  a  Home.  Here  the  four- 
fold work — physical,  intellectual,  social,  and 
spiritual — is  done. 

Executive  Committee. — Mrs.  G.  W.  Camobell 
(president),  Mrs.  J.  H.  Tritton,  the  Hon.  E.  "Kin- 
naird  (vice-presidents).  Miss  Morley  (treasurer). 
Miss  Clarissa  H.  Spencer  (general  secretary). 
Miss  Ethel  Stevenson  (corresponding  secretary). 
Office:  36,  Geoi^ge  Street,  Hanover  Square,  Lon- 
don, W. 

WRIGHT,  CARROLL  DAVIDSON:  Ponner 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor;  president 
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of  Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass.;  bom  1840; 
educated  in  common  schools  and  academy  of 
Washington,  N.  H.,  high  school  at  Reading, 
Mass.,  academies  at  Alstead,  N.  H.,  and  Ches- 
ter, Vt. ;  taught  school  in  Langdoh,  N.  H.,  and 
other  places.  Aug.,  1862,  enlisted  as  private 
in  Fourteenth  Regiment,  New  Hampshire  Vol- 
unteers; was  promoted  in  1863  to  the  adju- 
tancy, and  in  1864  to  the  colonelcy  of  the  regi- 
ment; on  account  of  ill  health  resigned  in  March, 
1865.  Studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Keene,  N.  H.;  began  practise  in  Boston,  Mass., 
1867;  elected  to  state  Senate  of  Massachusetts 
for  the  terms  of  1872-73.  In  June,  1873,  he  was 
appointed  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of 
Labor  of  Massachusetts;  in  Jan.,  1885,  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Labor,  holding  that  position 
until  1905.  By  special  act  of  Congress  in  1803 
was  designated  by  the  president  to  close  up  the 
eleventh  census,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
1897.  Served  as  member  and  recorder  of  the 
Anthracite  Coal  Strike  Commission  appointed  hy 
President  Roosevelt  in  1901;  1902  elected  presi- 
dent of  Clark  College,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  univer- 
sity lecturer  at  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  North- 
western, Illinois,  and  has  lectured  at  Dartmouth. 
For  ten  years  was  on  the  faculty  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America,  and  served  for  several 
years  on  "the  faculty  of  the  Georee  Washington 
University  at  Washington.  Mr.  Wright  believes 
that  political  economy  should  be  enriched  by 
dealing  with  ethical  questions:  and  that  all  social 
reform  grows  out  of  new  conditions,  and  must  be 
treated  from  an  evolutionary  standpoint,  ethics 
prevailing  in  the  treatment.  Author  of,  among 
other  writings:  "Industrial  Evolution  of  the 
U.  S."  (1887) ;  "Outline  of  Practical  Sociology" 
(1899);  Ethical  Phases  of  the  Labor  Question"; 
"The  Battles  of  Labor"  (1896);  and  many 
pamphlets  on  social  and  economic  topics;  has 
also  prepared  some  sixty  volumes  of  official 
statistics.  Address:  Clark  College,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

WYCKOFF,  WALTER  AUGUSTUS:  Professor 
of  political  economy;  bom  Mainpuri,  India,  1865; 
was  graduated  from  Princeton  University,  1888; 
post-graduate  work  Princeton,  1888-89;  the 
following  year  studied  and  traveled  abroad;  in 
i8gi,  that  he  might  study  at  close  range  the 
sociological  and  economic  conditions  of  wage- 
earners  in  America,  he  became  a  wage^eamer 
himself,  and  during  a  period  of  eighteen  months 
lived  by  day's  labor  and  worked  his  way  from 
Connecticut  to  California;  spent  1893-94  as  pri- 
vate tutor,  and  traveled  twice  around  the  world. 
Appointed  social  science  fellow,  Princeton,  1894; 
lecturer  on  sociology,  1895;  assistant  professor 
of  political  economy,  1898;  member  of  American 
Economic  Association  and  American  Academy 
of  Political  and  Social  Science.  In  economics 
Mr.  Wyckoff  is  a  conservative;  in  social  reform, 
a  liberal.  Author  of  ' '  The  Workers — the  East " ; 
"The  Workers — the  West";  "A  Day  with  a 
Tramp,  and  Other  Days."  Address:  Princeton, 
N.J. 

WYCLIF,  JOHN:  Wyclif,  the  great  English  re- 
former, never  lost  himself  in  purely  political 
affairs.  It  was  only  in  matters  of  a  mixed  eccle- 
siastical and  political  kind  that  he  concerned 
himself.  His  one  absorbing  aim  was  to  reform 
the  Church  and  purify  it  by  leading  back  to  a 
condition  of  apostolic  poverty.     Yet  while  his 


conclusions  were  immediately  concerned  with 
the  ecclesiastical  situation,  they  have  a  soci- 
ological bearing  and  show  even  a  socialistic 
tendency. 

In  his  strictures  a|iainst  Church  endowments 
and  papal  disabilities  imposed  on  those  who  with- 
held their  goods  from  the  Church,  his  main  point 
is  that  no  man  can  grant  anything  to  another 
and  to  his  descendants  in  perpetuity,  since  pos- 
session and  the  right  to  possess  depend  upon  a 
man's  being  in  a  state  of  grace.  The  ar|;ument 
seems  to  be  an  accommodated  one,  growmg  out 
of  his  championship  of  the  nation's  independence 
of  the  Roman  hierarchy,  for  he  arrives  straight- 
way at  the  conclusion  that  if  the  Church 'fail  in 
its  duty  the  temporal  lords  may  deprive  it  of 
its  temporal  possessions,  the  judgment  of  such 
failure  lying  not  with  the  theologian  but  with 
the  civil  politician.  Nevertheless  this  position 
is  the  groundwork  of  his  Latin  treatises  entitled 
"De.  Dominio  Divino,"  "On  the  Lordship  of 
God,"  and  "De  Civili  Dominio,"  "On  Civil  Lord- 
ship." 

In  these  two  works  his  thesis  is  that  lordship 
depends  upon  service.  Here  we  find  the  princi- 
ple of  the  dependence  of  the  individual  soul  upon 
GoA  alone,  which  distinguishes  Wyclif 's  from  any 
other  system  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  which  strikes 
at  the  heart  of  privilege.  He  maintains  that 
no  one  in  mortal  sin  has  any  right  to  any  gift  of 
God.  He  adopts  the  doctrine  of  Augustine, 
who  had  said,  "Sin  is  nothing  and  men  when  they 
sin  become  nothing,"  and  he  argues  that  as  sin- 
ners are  really  nothing,  they  of  course  can  pos- 
sess nothing.  Such  possession  as  the  wicked 
have  is  not  possession  at  all,  but  they  only  occupy 
for  a  time  that  which  they  have  unrighteously 
usurped  or  stolen  from  the  righteous,  who  are 
lord  of  all  things.  Even  when  the  righteous  are 
afflicted  in  this  life,  they  still  have  true  posses- 
sion of  the  whole  universe,  inasmuch  as  "all 
things  work  together  for  good"  to  them. 

Wyclif  tranters  this  conception  from  the  relig- 
ious to  the  political  sphere.  The  rank  which  a 
man  has  in  the  eyes  of  God  must  involve  his  rank 
in  the  eyes  of  men.  He  pursues  his  doctrine  to 
the  logical  conclusion  that  as  there  are  many  right- 
eous, and  each  is  lord  of  the  universe,  all  goods 
must  necessarily  be  held  in  common.  He  avows 
this  doctrine  of  community  without  doubt  or 
hesitation.  And  yet  from  several  guarded  sen- 
tences it  would  appear  that  he  does  not  favor  a 
communistic  reorganization  of  society  for  the 
present,  but  only  looks  forward  to  it  as  a  future 
ideal. 

The  possibility  of  mischief  under  such  teach- 
ings is  very  apparent.  It  is  not  for  man  to  judge 
against  man,  since  the  personal  equation  is  never 
to  be  depended  on.  The  rich  man  will  accept 
his  prosperity  as  evidence  that  he  is  righteous, 
as  with  the  ancient  Jews.  "The  poor  man  very 
easily  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that  he  is  the 
only  righteous  man  and  that  the  possessing 
classes  are  unrighteous  and  therefore  may  be  de- 
prived of  their  lordship.  Wyclif  recognized  this 
danger  and  warns  against  the  resort  to  force 
except  it  be  likely  to  put  an  end  to  tyranny. 
And  yet  while  ii  seems  certain  that  Wyclif 
had  no  connection  with  the  Peasants'  War,  and 
that  he  sincerely  deprecated  it.  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  John  Ball  and  Wat  Tyler  found 
justification  for  the  outbreak  they  headed  in  the 
teachings  of  the  great  divine. 

Paul  Moorb  Straybr. 
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YOUNG   MEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATION: 

Formed  (London)  1844,  under  the  leadership  in 
England  of  Sir  George  Williams,  and  in  North 
America  of  the  North  American  International 
Committee  (i8«4);  on  a  specific  Christian  basis, 
its  object  is  the  phjrsical,  mental,  social,  and 
spiritual  benefit  (a)  of  its  members,  (6)  of  young 
men  in  general,  (c)  of  boys,  the  young  men  of 
to-morrow.  Associations  in  the  world,  8,332,  of 
which  1,868  are  in  North  America.  The  total 
membership  of  these  North  American  associa- 
tions is  405,789;  they  occupy  553  buildings  of 
their  own,  valued  at  $30,857,430.  They  have 
36,393  young  men  as  students  m  evening  edu- 
cational classes,  153,473  in  their  physical  de- 
partments, and  nearly  74,478  in  Bible  classes. 
They  employ  2,339  general  secretaries  and  other 
paid  officials,  and  expended  last  year  for  current 
expenses — local,  state,  and  international — $5,- 
314,038.  North  America  contains  approximately 
one  quarter  of  the  total  number  ot  associations 
in  the  world,  one  half  of  the  total  membership, 
three  quarters  of  the  total  number  of  employed 
officers,  and  three  quarters  of  the  total  value  of 
buildings  and  equipment.  This  statement  of  the 
relative  standing  of  the  American  movement  is 
essential  to  the  recognition  of  its  real  position  of 
leadership,  a  leadership  also  signally  manifested 
in  the  extension  of  its  work  to  non-Christian 
lands  in  other  continents.     Jnterncaional  Com- 


mittee, office  No.  3  West  Twenty-ninth  Street, 
New  York.  General  Secretary,  Richard  C.  Morse. 
This  committee  is  the  eeneral  executive  of  the 
associations  of  North  America.  It  consists  of 
fifty-four  representative  Christian  laymen  and 
employs  a  force  of  fifty  secretaries  in  the  home 
and  fift^  in  the  foreign  field.  In  conjunction 
with  thirty-six  state  and  provincial  committees 
it  has  promoted  every  phase  of  work  just  de- 
scribed, and  has  been  a  leading  factor  in  extend- 
ing the  movement  among  railroad  and  other 
industrial  men,  students,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ne- 
groes. World's  Committee,  office  No.  3  rue  Gen- 
eral Durant,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  General  Secte- 
taries,  C.  Fremoud  and  C.  Pbildius. 


YOUNG  WOMEN'S  CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIA- 
TION (see  also  World's  Y.  W.  C.  A.):  In  the 
United  States,  the  organization  was  formed  1858 
as  the  "Ladies'  Christian  Union."  By  1871 
there  were  thirty  Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  in  the  U.  S.,  and 
an  International  Board  was  developed.  In  1886 
another  national  organization  was  started  under 
the  same  name  with  the  special  object  of  es- 
tablishing Y.  W.  C.  A.'s  in  schools  and  collwes. 
In  1906  the  two  organizations  came  together. 
National  President,  Miss  Grace  H.  Dodge;  5«err- 
iary,  Mrs.  Wm.  Rossiter,  135  East  Twenty- 
second  Street,  New  York. 


ZACHER,  GEORGE:  Director  of  Imperial 
Statistical  Department;  bom  1854,  KOnigsberg, 
East  Prussia.  Traveled  for  the  purpose  of  social 
study  in  Europe  and  America  in  the  years  X887, 
1906-7,  and  1904,  and  in  the  years  1895,  1903  and 
1905  made  special  journeys  to  Africa  for  the 
purpose.  Has  written  many  articles  on  concil- 
iation and  arbitration,  strikes  and  lockouts,  out- 
of-work  insurance,  etc.  Dr.  Zacher  believes 
that  social  reform,  if  it  is  to  be  successful,  must  be 
based  upon  the  combination  of  self-help  and  State 
aid;  private  initiative  and  State  interference. 
Author:  "Working  Men's  Movement  and  Social 
Reform  in  Germany";  "Guide  for  Women's  In- 
surance in  Germany";  "Die  Arbeiter  Versich- 
erung  im  Auslande";  "Handw6rterbuch  der 
Staatswissenschaften."  Address:  W.  I.  Pots- 
damer  Strasse  134a,  Berlin,  Germany. 

ZOAR:  The  communistic  settlement  of  Zoar 
was  founded  in  1817  by  a  sect  from  Wurttem- 
berg,  in  Germany,  called  Separatists.  The 
communistic  element,  however,  was  an  after- 
thought, only  dating  from  1819.  Objection  to 
war  and  to  the  formaUties  of  the  established  re- 
ligion, coupled  with  a  warm  welcome  from  the 
Quakers  of  Philadelphia,  seem  to  have  drawn 
them  from  Germany.  Joseph  Baumeler  was  their 
main  leader  till  his  death  in  1853.  They  allowed 
marriage,  maintained  family  me,  and  seemed 
broader  in  their  religious  views  than  most  of 
the  German  communistic  sects  of  America.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Ely's  "The  Labor  Move- 
ment in  America"  (1886),  they  then  owned  sev- 
eral thousand  acres  of  land,  had  several  manu- 


facturing establishments,  and  property  valued 
at  $1,500,000,  with  a  membership  of  390  souls. 
They  gradually  grew  however,  smaller  in  number, 
and  more  like  a  rich  corporation  than  a  com- 
munity, till  they  finally  dissolved  as  a  com- 
munity in  1898. 

ZUEBLIN,  CHARLES:  Professor  of  sociologr. 
University  of  Chicago;  bom  Pendleton,  Ind., 
1866;  educated  in  the  public  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia, University  of  Pennsylvania,  Northwest- 
em  University  (Ph.B.,  1887"),  Yale  University 
(D.B.,  1889),  and  the  University  of  Leipzig. 
Established,  1891,  the  Northwestern  University 
Settlement  in  Chicago,  and  in  the  same  year  or- 
ganized the  Chicago  Society  for  University  Exten- 
sion. In  1893  was  appointed  instructor  in  soci- 
ology in  the  University  of  Chicago.  For  several 
years  thereafter  specialized  on  English  social 
questions,  spending  successive  vacations  in  Great 
Britain.  _  A  memlxr  of  the  London  Fabian  So- 
ciety, with  whose  views  he  is  in  general  sym- 
pathy. Early  made  the  acquaintance  of  ethical 
culture  lecturers  and  societies  in  England,  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  America,  and  hais  lec- 
tured for  many  of  the  American  societies;  has 
also  lectured  in  university  extension  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  coast.  During  the  last 
ten  years  has  specialized  in  municipal  sociology 
with  special  reierence  to  American  cities.  Mr. 
Zueblin  has  written  many  articles  and  reviews 
for  the  sociological  and  economic  journals.  Au- 
thor: "American  Municipal  Progress";  "A  Dec- 
ade of  Civic  Development."  Address:  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago,  Chicago,  111. 
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Abandoned  Fttnns,  i 

Abbott.  Leonard  D..  a.  67 

Abbott,  Lyman,  b.  1;  q.  19;;  q.  609 

Aberdeen.  Countess  of.  d.  i 

Abolition  Movement.  1,  ii>> 

Aborigines  Protective  Society,  The.  3 

Abraham.  WiUiam.  b.  3 

Absenteeism,  3 

Abstinence.  Reward  of,  4 

Accidents.  Industrial.  4 
Insurance.  4.  6x7 
Prevention  of.  463 
Railways.  1036,  1047 

Acton'  Church  Alliance.  7 

Actors'  Church  Union.  7 

Adams.  Bristow,  a.  496 

Adams,  Charles  Francis,  q.  313 

Adams,  Francis,  b.  7 

Adams,  T.  S.,  q.  ajB 

Addams  Jane,  D.  7:  q-  40s:  Q-  587°,  q. 
1 106 

Adderley.  Hon.  and  Rev.  James  Gran- 
ville, b.  8 

Adler.  Felix,  b.  8 

Adler.  Nettie,  a.  183 

Adler.  Victor,  b.  8 

Administrative  Nihilism,  a.  8 

Adulteration  of  Food,  a.  8 

AduH  Sunday  Schools,  5 10 

Advertising,  a.  1  x 

Africa,  a.  11 

Agape,  XX 

Age  of  Consent,  is 

Agrarian  Party,  is 

Agicultural  Colleges  and   Experiment 
Stations.  11,  438 

Agricultural  Organisation  Society,  The, 
13 

AB^culture,  13.  969 
Wages,  1366, 1171 

Aladym,  Alexis,  b.  >8 

Alaska.  a8 

Albertson,  Ralph,  a.  306 

Albrecht,  b.  18 

Albiecht,  Theodore,  b.  >8 

Alcholic  Liquors,  717 

Alden,  Percy,  b.  18;  q.  114:  a.  678 

Allan.  WiUiam.  b.  s8 

ABemane,  Jean.  b.  29 

Allen.  Charles  Grant  Blairfindie.  b.  99 

Alms  Houses,  ois 

AhgeM.  John  P..  b.  19:  q.  166 

Altruism,  29 

Altruist  Community.  39 

Amalgamated     Association     of     Iron, 
Steel,  and  Tin  Workers.  19 

Amana  Community,  39 

American    Academy   of    Political   and 
Social  Science,  30 

American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  s 

American  Association  for  Labor  Legis- 
lation. 30 

American  Civic  Association.  31 

American  Economic  Association.  31 

American  Federation  of  Labor.  31 

Anwrican  Forestry  Association, 


Service, 


American  Institute  for  Social 
37 

American  Peace  Society,  37 

American  Political  Science  Association, 
38 

American  Prison  Association.  809 

American  Proportional  Representation 
League.  38 

American  Protective  Association,  38 

American  Purity  Alliance.  39 

American    Railway    Union.    39,    10 11, 
X333 

American    Secular    Union    and    Free- 
thought  Federation,  39 


American  Social  Science  Asaociatkni,  39 

American  Statistical  Association,  40 

Anabaptists,  40 

Anarchism,  40.  86,. 996 

Anarchist  Communism.  48 

Andrews.  Elisha   Benjamin,  b.  51;  q. 
50;  q.  390.  391 

Andrews.  Stephen  Pearl,  b.  si:  Q-  44 

Anildn.  Stepan  Vasilievich,  b.  $1 

Ann  Lee,  11 10 

Anseele,  Edouard,  b.  53 

Anthony,  Susan  Brownell,  b.  33 

Anti-Cigaret  League,  ss 

Anti-Consumption,  1339 

Anti-Imperialist  League,  33,  379 

Antimonopoly  Party,  33 

Antipoverty  Society,  53 

Antipuritan  League,  33 

Antirenteis,  C3 

Anti-Saloon  League  of  America,  53 

Anti-Slavery  Movement,  i,  308,  X133 

Anti-Tuberculosis,  1339 

Apostolic  Church,  313 

Applegarth,  Robert,  b.  (4 

Apponyi,  Albert  G.  A.,  b.  54 

Apprenticeship,  34 

Apprenticeship,  Union  Regulations.  36 

Aquinas.  St.  Thomas,  b.  fj 

Axtritration    and    Conciliation,    Indus- 
trial, s8 
Compulsory,  968 

Arbor  Day,  6^ 

Arboux,  David  Louis  Isaac  Jules,  b.  63 

Arch,  Joseph,  b.  63 

Argentina,  703 

Ar^yriades,  Panagiotes,  b.  63 

Aristocracy,  65 

Aristotle,  b.  66,  911 

Armstrong.  Samuel  Chapman,  b.  66 

Army,  766 

Amett,  Benjamin  W.  (Bishop),  a.  830 

Art  and  Social  Reform,  66 

Arthur,  Peter  M.,  b.  68 

Asceticism,  48a 

Associated  Charities,  138 

Ateliers  Nationaux,  69 

Athens,  371 

Social  Polity  of.  69 

Atkinson,  Edward,  b.  70:  q.  696:  q.  959 

Auer,  Ignes,  b.  70 

Austin.  John,  b.  70 

Australia,  71 

Australian  Ballot,  79 

Austria-Hungaria,  to 

Aveling,  Edward,  b.  84;  q.  139 

Avery,  Rachel  Foster,  a.  130  x 

Avery,  Mrs.  Susan  Look,  b.  84 

Baader,  Frans  Xavier,  b.  84 
Babbage,  Charles,  b.  84 
Babeuf,  Francois  Noel,  b.  83 
Bacon,  Francis,  Viscount  St.  Albans,  b. 

83 
Baphot,  Walter,  b.  83 
Baines,  Talbot,  a.  1097 
Baker.  Purley  A.,  a.  733 
Bakery  and  Confectionery  Worken,  85 
Bakoimin,  48:  b.  86 
Bahuice  of  Tiade,  87 
Balfour.  Rt.-Hon.  A.  J.,  1191 
Ball.  John,  b.  87 
Ballance.  Hon.  John,  b.  88 
Ballou,  Adin,  b.  88 
Baltimore.  Md.,  88 
Bands  of  Hope,  89 
Bank  of  England.  89 
Bank  of  Venice,  89 


Bankruptcies,  474 
Piauaulent,  334 
Banks  and  Banking,  90,  346 


Banks,  Louis  Albert,  b.  97 

Baxmerman,  Hon.  Henry  Campbell-,  a. 
708 

Baptist  Churches,  97 

Barker,  Wharton,  b,  98 

Barley,  33 

Bamardo,  Thomas  John,  and  The  Ber- 
nardo Homes,  b.  98 

Barnes,  G.  Mahlon,  b.  98 

Barnes,  George  N.,  b.  98 

Bamett,  George  E.,  a.  1341 

Bamett,  Samuel  Augustus  (Canon),  b. 
98:  q.  938 

Barrows.  Samuel  June,  b.  99;  a.  883 

Barry,  Bishop,  q.  209 

Barton.  Clara,  b.  99 

Bascom,  John.  b.  90 

Basly.  Emile  josepn,  b.  99 

Bastiat.  Frederic,  b,  99 

Baths,  Public.  100 

Bauer,  Stephen,  b.  101 

B&umelcr,  Joseph,  b.  10 1 

Bax,  Ernest  Belfort,  b.  lor 

Bazard,  Saint-Amand,  b.  101 

Bealc,  Truxlum.  q.  195 

Bebel.  Ferdinand  August,  b.  xos 

Beccaria,  Marquis  of.  b.  103 

Beck.  Karl  Joseph,  b.  103 

Becker.  August,  b.  102 

Bcckman.  Ernest,  b.  102 

Beecher,  Henry  Ward,  b.  X03 

Beer.  717 

Beesly.  Edward  Spencer,  b.  X03 

Belgium,  103 

Bellamy,  Edward,  b.  107;  a.  810;  q. 
810,  811 

Bellamy,  Francis,  q.  330 

Belleis,  John,  b.  107 

Belmont,  q.  833 

Bemis,  Edward  Webster,  b.  107:  a.  711 

Bentham  Jeremy,  b.  108.  913 

Bentley.  Walter  E..  a.  7:  b.  108 

Bequest,  Power  of,  108 

Bequests,  34 1 

Berger,  Victor  L..  b.  108;  a.  1063 

Bermi,  108 

Bernstein,  Eduard,  b.  109 

Besant,  Aimie  (n^  Wood),  b.  109;  q. 
1133 

Besant,  Sir  Walter,  b.  x  10 

Bethel,  xio 

Bethel  (Shelby  County.  Ho.),  iii 

Bible  and  Social  Reform,  1 11 

Bickford,  Thoxxuu  A.,  a.  xos 

Bielefeld,  x  xo 

Binder,  Rudolph  H.,  a.  336;  a.  6oe:  a. 
639:  a.  674;  a.  839:  a.  849;  a.  878: 
a.  896;  a.  X063;  a.  1093;  a.  xsos; 
a.  1313;  a.  1343:  a.  1347. 

Bimetalism,  XX3,  378.     (See  Silver) 

Biolo^  and  Social  Reform,  113 

Biinungham,  113 

Bimey,  James  G.,  b.  116 

Birth-Rates.  116 

Bismarck,  Prince  von,  118 

Black.  Clementina,  a.  1388 

Black,  James,  b.  119 

Black  Death.  1x9,88a 

Black  Ust,  119 

Blackwell,  Alice  Stone,  b.  iso;  q,  1397 

Blackwell,  Elizabeth,  lae 

Blackwell,  Emily,  b.  ise 

Blake,  Lillie  Devereux,  b.  130 

Blanc.  Jean  Joseph  Louis,  b.  isi;  q.  69 

Bland-Allison  Act,  333 

Bland.  Hubert,  b.  131 

Blanqui,  J^rAme  Adolphe,  b.  131 

Blanqui,  t«uis  Auguste,  b.  isi 

Blatcliford,  Robert  P.,  b.  isi;  q.  473; 
q.  744 
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BUnd  Aiyhuns,  361 
Blind.  Karl.  b.  ■» 

BUu.  William  Dwight  Porter,  b.  t»; 
q.  69;  q.  ao4:  q.  »i:  q-  »>;  q-  4ss; 

q.  841;  a.  it>8 

Bloch.  Jean  de,  b.  iit 

Block,  Mauxica,  b.  i» 

Bloomar,  Amelia,  b.  i» 

Blue  Ribbon  Movements,  laa 

Bluntachli.  Jobann  Kaspar.  b.  133;  q. 
80s 

Bodebchwinsh,  von.  i  le,  b.  iij 

BAhm,  von  Bawerk,  Bugen,  b.  113;  q. 
'47;  <!■  7S8 

Boies,  H.  M.,  q.  900 

Boileau  (or  Boyleau),  Etienne,  b.  113 

Boissel,  Francois,  b.  123 

Boot  and  Shoe  Workers'  Union.  IJ3 

Booth.  BalUngton.  b.  124;  q.  1259 

Booth,  Charles,  b.  134:  q.  114:  q.  938 

Booth,  Commander  Miss,  a.  1089 

Booth.  Mrs.  Maud  BalUngton,  b.  114 

Booth.  William  (Gen.),  U4,  1091 

Boss.  The  Power  of.  325 

Boston.  134 

Corruption.  32a 

Boston  School  for  Social  Worken.  iiei 

Boucicaut.  Jacques  Aristide,  b.  X96 

Bounties.  ia6.  1167 

Boumeville,  127 

Bourses  de  Travail.  68s 

Bowerman.  C.  W..  b.  127 

Bowker,  R.  R.,  q.  318 

Bowley,  Prof.  A.  L..  951.  q.  1160 

BoycottinK,  127.  277 

Boys'  Clubs.  2^5 

Brabazon,  Reginald,  b.  127 

Brace.  Charles  I-,oring,  b.  128 

Bradlaugh.  Charles,  b.  128 

Brandy.  716 

Brassey,  Thomas.  Baron,  b.  ra8 

Bray.  Charles,  b.  128 

Bray.  J.  E..  b.  129 

Brazil.  703 

Brcntano.  Lujo.  b.  129 

Brethren  of  Social  Life.  139 

Brewer.  Justice,  q.  318 

Briand,  M.  Arislirle.  b.  129 

Bricklayers'  and  Masons'  International 
Union  o{  America.  119 

Bright.  John,  no 

BrinkerboS.  Rodifl,  b.  130 

Brisbane.  Albert,  b.  130 

Brisbane,  Arthur,  b.  130 

Brissot.Jean  Pierre  (De  Warville),  130 

British  Economic  Association.  130 

British  Empire,  130 

British  and   Foreign  Anti-Slavery  So- 
ciety, 13a 

Britt,  q.  4S6 

Broadhunt,  Henry,  b.  13  a 

Brockway,  Zebtilon  Reed.  b.  13a 

Brook  Farm,  13  a 

Brooks.  John  uiraham,  b.  13a 

Brotherhood  of  the  Cooperative  Com- 


monwealth, 133 

e  Kingdi 
lood  of  L 
«33 


Brotherhood  of  the'       _  .    _. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 


lom.o7,_i33 

—  Em 


Brotherhoods,  Religious,  133 

Brousae,  Paul.  b.  133 

Brown.  John,  b.  134 

Brown.  W.  Heniy.  a.  303 

Bryan,  William  Jennings,  b.  134;  a.  37s: 


q-  J7S 

rce,  Ja 


Bryce,  James  R.,  b.  134;  q.  330;  q.  3aa; 

Buches.  Philippe  Joseph   Benjamm.  b. 

134 
Bucket  Shops.  S3i 
Buffltlo.  13s 

Building  and  Loan  Association,  139 
Building  Trades,  Unions  in  the,  140 
Buonarroti,  Philippo,  b.  141 
Buieau  of  Economic  Research,  141. 
Burgess,  Joseph,  b.  141 
Butftess,  Professor,  q.  i  t6e 
Bunal  Societies.  141 
Burke,  q.  1139 
BdrkU.  Kari,  b,  143 
Bums,  Dawson,  q.  7ae 
Bums,  John,  b.  14a;  q.  1144;  <l-  i»4Si 

a.  lasfi 
Burrows,  Herbert,  b.  14a 
Burt,  Thomas,  b,  14a 
Business  Failures,  474 

Fraudulent,  334 
Butler,  Benjamm  F„  b.  14* 


Cabet,  ^ienne,  b.  143 
Cadbiiry,  George,  b.  143 
Caird,  Dr.  Edward,  q.  780 
Caimes.  John  Elliot,  D.  143;  907 
Calvin,  John,  b.  144 
Campbell-Bannerman,  Hon,  Henry,  a. 

708 
Campaigns,  439 
CampanelbL  Tommaso,  b.  144 
Campbell,  Helen  Stuart,  b.  144 
Canada,  144 
Canals,  146 
Canon  Law,  394 
Cantillon,  Richard,  b.  147 
Capitid,  147 
Capitalisation,  313 

Railway,  1033.  1045 
Capital  Punishment.  363 
Carey.  Henry  Charles,  b.  rsa 
Carlyle,  Thomas,  b.  isa 
Carnegie,  Andrew,  b.  iS3 
Carpenter,  Edward,  b.  133 
Carpenteis  and  Toinera,  134 
Carr,  Edward  Ellia,  b.  134 
Carroll,  H.  K.,  q.  38-39 
Carter,  John,  134 
Casson,  Herbert  N.,  b.  134;  a.  1119.  q. 

ia7o 
Castration,  is4 

Catholic  Social  Views,  aoo,  loa 
Catholic  Total  Abstinence  Union.  133 
Catt,  Carrie  C,  a,  1393 
Cellarius.  H.  P.,  a,  136 
Central  America,  70a 
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